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The Cost of Our Foreign Aid 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. NORRIS POULSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 17, 1951 


Mr. POULSON. Mr. Speaker, I am 
inserting in the Record two news items 
on the cost of our foreign aid, based on 
information which I gave to Mr. Dan 
Markel. This information should be of 
interest to all Members of Congress: 

[From the Chicago Herald-Examiner] 
FOREIGN Am Costs $325 FOR EACH PERSON IN 

UNITED STATES—POULSON GIVES FIGURES ON 

AMERICAN EXPENDITURES SINCE WAR 

WASHINGTON, May 12.—Forty-nine billion 
dollars have been taken out of American tax- 
payers’ pockets since World War II to pro- 
vide aid to foreign nations, Representative 
Norris Poutson, Republican, of California, 
disclosed today. 

Povutson said the gifts or credits to for- 
eign nations represent a contribution of 
$325.17 from every man, woman, and child in 
the United States. He said: 

“Forty-nine billion is an awful lot of 
money. It would buy thousands of planes, 
hundreds of warships and an untold num- 
ber of atom bombs; in fact pay the cost of 
our entire military budget the last several 
years.” 


ASKS ANSWER 


“But it has been poured out among the 
countries overseas under a dozen different 
guises. 

“What I would like to know—and I think 
the American people also deserve an answer 
from the administration—is: What has all 
this money bought us?” 

Poutson said President Truman’s request 
for $7,461,000,000 in foreign aid for the next 
fiscal year, if acted on, will bring cost of 
“peacetime” aid above the total outlay to 
foreign nations during World War II. He 
commented: 

“My compilations for foreign aid during 
the war years, including $10,776,176,000 to 
Soviet Russia, show a total of $49,223,875,000, 
That was money spent to help bring victory 
over Japan and Germany, our wartime 
enemies. 

“Gifts, grants, and credits to foreign na- 
tions authorized by Congress at the urging of 
the administration since World War II now 
total $49,003,199,000, and the data are not all 
complete. 

“This money was voted under the guise of 
buying international good will and strength- 
ening some of these nations in the conflict 
against communism.” 
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LESS GOOD WILL 


“What has it bought us? 

“Today there is less international good 
will toward the United States than at any 
time in the Nation’s history. 

“Scarcely a day goes by in the British Par- 
liament that some Socialist spokesman or 
leader there does not launch an attack 
against the United States. Some of these 
attacks have been echoed in Canada and 
other commonwealth nations, 

“Yet American taxpayers have poured 
$36,701,767,000—almost $250 for every citi- 
zen—into the British Commonwealth in the 
last 10 years, $7,500,000,000 of it since the 
war. 

“In return Britain is supplying strategic 
matériel to Red China and, what is more, 
served notice on the United States that it 
intends to keep on sending it. 

“In return Britain is using its port of 
Hong Kong as the most important supply 
depot for Red China that the Chinese Com- 
munists have. 

“In return British Commonwealth coun- 
tries are supplying Red Russia itself and 
Russian satellites with rubber, wool, electri- 
cal equipment, machinery, tools, and other 
vital goods and equipment. 

“In return Great Britain—with acquies- 
ence of our own State Department and the 
White House—is presuming to dictate who 
shall command our forces in Korea, and the 
extent and limitations of their operations— 
and the White House and State Department 
are complying with the dictates. 

“In return for the $49,000,000,000 our tax- 
payers have pungled up to strengthen all 
the foreign nations and buy their good will, 
they have contributed only 30,000 troops to 
the conflict in Korea, one-tenth the number 
of American boys President Truman has sent 
over there.” 

LITTLE ASKED 


“That doesn’t seem much of a return for 
our money, but I don’t blame these countries 
entirely. 

“In its eagerness to hand American tax- 
payers’ money over to foreign nations, the 
administration has asked these nations little 
or nothing in return. The administration 
policy has been, ‘just shovel it out as fast 
as we can, and wait for the dust to settle’.” 

Poulso said the record shows Congress 
has been appropriating money for foreign 
aid faster than the foreign countries could 
spend it. He amplified: 

“To date of the $49,000,000,000 in gifts 
and credits made available in foreign aid 
since the war the United States has actually 
distributed $34,857,199,000. 

“There is still $14,146,000,000 in the foreign 
aid kitty for expenditure during the fiscal 
year ending June 30. And the President 
wants $7,461,000,000 more.” 

Poutson said the tabulations of foreign aid 
by the Library of Congress for the last 10 
years, although they total nearly $100,000,- 
000,000 do not include expenditures or com- 


mitments “to more than 150 international 
organizations which result in services to 
many foreign countries.” 

Nor do they include military agency dis- 
bursements, transportation services overseas, 
cemetery maintenance, and such items. 
The Library stated: 

“Attempts have been made by the Office of 
Business Economics, United States Depart- 
ment of Commerce, to make all-inclusive lists 
of such disbursements, but the comprehen- 
sive totals are not available. 

“In a previous report a conservative esti- 
mate of $20,000,000,000 was given, but this 
figure may fall short of the actual disburse- 
ments.” 


[From the Chicago Herald-American of May 
15, 1951] 
Ries DEFENSE Am TO LATIN NATIONS AS MERE 
SHAM 


(By Dan Markel) 


WASHINGTON, May 15.—The administration 
is making a sham of hemisphere defense by 
pouring 13 times as much into the British 
program alone than it does in all Latin Amer- 
ica, Representative PouLsoN, Republican, of 
California, declared today. He said: 

“This is being done in spite of the fact 
that Latin America buys at least 50 percent 
of our exports and 35 percent of our imports 
come from the countries south of the border. 

“However, we are not permitted to give 
Latin-American countries any arms. They 
have to buy them. But we give arms to 
countries in Europe when there is always 
the chance they will fall into enemy hands.” 

DETAILS BRITISH AID 

Povutson detailed United States aid to 
Britain: 

“The administration has poured $7,270,- 
661,000 of American taxpayers’ money into 
the British Isles since the war, and another 
$224,419,000 into British dominions, colonies, 
and states. 

“We have given the British Commonwealth 
in grants alone since the war $2,561,359,000 in 
contrast to only $134,747,000 in grants to the 
Latin-American Republics.” 


DRIBBLE TO LATIN NATION 


PouULson said a mere dribble in grants has 
gone to South and Central American Repub- 
lics. He listed: 

Argentina, $197,000; Bolivia, $2,535,000; 
Brazil, $9,634,000; Chile, $4,511,000; Colombia, 
$1,767,000; Costa Rica, $2,084,000; Cuba, 
$464,000; Dominican Republic, $501,000; 
Ecuador, $2,777,000; El Salvador, $1,197,000; 
Guatemala, $4,077,000; Haiti, $2,950,000; Hon- 
duras, $680,000; Mexico, $87,890,000; Nica- 
ragua, $408,000; Panama, $475,000; Paraguay, 
$2,384,000; Peru, $4,369,000; Uruguay, $879,- 
000; Venezuela, $1,425,000, and unclassified, 
$4,590,000. 

Credits were listed: Argentina, $205,000; 
Bolivia, $21,536,000; Chili, $104,395,000; Co- 
lombia, $31,717,000; Costa Rica, $85,000; Cuba, 
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$10,490,000; Dominican Republic, none; Ecua- 
dor, $10,349,000; El Salvador, $576,000; Haiti, 
$511,000; Honduras, $223,000; Mexico, $120,- 
315,000; Nicaragua, none; Panama, $2,204, 
000; Paraguay, $795,000; Peru, $5,940,000; 
Uruguay, $9,648,000; Venezuela, $3,308,000, 
and unclassified, $3,998,000. 


Free Men on Formosa 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 10, 1951 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, we often 
forget that Formosa is not a pawn in a 
diplomatic game but a place where 
8,000,000 free Chinese live. It is indeed 
the hope of China, as well as an area 
essential to the national security of the 
United States. The appended editorial 
from the New York Times of May 17, re- 
minds us of this ever-present truth and 
should condition our future action ac- 
cordingly: 

Free MEN ON FORMOSA 


A considerably clearer position on the fate 
of Formosa is beginning to emerge from our 
national debate. General MacArthur has 
asserted that the retention of the island in 
friendly hands is positively vital to our na- 
tional security and that its loss would mean a 
virtual retirement of our defenses to the 
Pacific coast. General Marshall does not go 
so far as this, but agrees that the loss of 
Formosa would be a very serious blow to our 
military position. 

Out of what is apparently a meeting of 
minds on the strategic importance of the 
island has come the declaration by General 
Marshall of his belief that the United States 
should not be party to any move to turn 
Formosa over to the Chinese Communists, 
Great Britain has now come along far enough 
to state that the Formosa issue is not linked 
to the Korean struggle and that the disposi- 
tion of the island should be settled after 
hostilities on the peninsula have ended. A 
firmer policy, therefore, appears to be in 
prospect. 

Up to this point, however, the testimony 
and the discussion appear to have revolved 
about Formosa as a geographic and strategic 
entity and to have lost sight of a living 
human equation. Our problem is not mere- 
ly what is to be done with 13,886 square miles 


of a land mass between the twentieth and 


twenty-sixth parallels but also what is to be 
done with approximately 8,000,000 individual 
persons who live on the island or have fled 
to it. 

In that 8,000,000 persons are, of course, the 
soldiers of President Chiang Kai-shek. 
There are approximately half a million of 
them. Some of them are well trained and 
rugged. They represent, still, a formidable 
fighting force that is aligned against the 
Communist domination of Asia. On For- 
mosa, also, is a substantial group of Chinese 
who were unwilling to compromise with the 
Communist invader. There are first-class 
liberal political leaders such as K. C. Wu, 
former mayor of Shanghai and now political 
governor of Formosa. There are educators, 
economists, business executives, doctors, 
printers, and airplane mechanics. With 
them are a multitude of simple souls who 
fied from the terror on the mainland. For- 
mosa is a haven of refuge from the Red flood. 
It is a place of temporary safety as well as a 
last redoubt. 


Much more than that, Formosa is the home 
of more than 6,000,000 indigenous Formosans, 
originally of Chinese stock but calling the 
island their only home. They have been 
under Japanese rule, and regarded it as 
alien. They expect to be united with the 
mainland, but they have, at the least, the 
essential right of self-determination in as- 
serting with what sort of mainland they ex- 
pect to join. They may well decide that the 
Peiping regime does not represent a home- 
land to which they want attachment. 

Under those conditions it is unthinkable 
that the United States could acquiesce in 
any settlement that simply turned Formosa 
over to the mercies of Peiping. The blood 
bath that would thus be evoked is almost 
beyond imagination and far beyond toler- 
ance. All of the Nationalist leaders are al- 
ready publicly marked down for Communist 
liquidation. Naturally, all the Formosans 
who have given those leaders aid, comfort, 
sympathy, shelter, and support would like- 
wise be on the list and come before the be- 
heading squads. There is nothing in the 
history of Communist expansion to suggest 
that mercy would even be considered or 
quarter shown. 

The United States was party to a declara- 
tion at Cairo that Formosa should be re- 
turned to China. That declaration was made 
in good faith when the China envisaged was 
vastly different from the one in which many 
thousands of civilian persons have recently 
been destroyed as enemies of the regime in 
power. The United States is not committed 
to return to China a countless pile of For- 
mosan corpses, Our moral obligation to free 
people, and to their right to stay alive, 
transcends the tenuous legal commitment to 
a declaration that was made without knowl- 
edge of the future. 

The ultimate decision as to the rule of 
Formosans should be made by the Formosans 
themselves. They may, because of the very 
substantial progress toward real democracy 
that has been made by the Chinese Na- 
tionalists since their retreat to the island, 
choose to cast their lot with the world of 
free men. There can be no excuse for turn- 
ing them over to the executioner before they 
have a chance to express their will. 


Tax Rates and Benefits Under the Social 
Security and Railroad Retirement Sys- 
tems 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH BUTLER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, May 21, 1951 


Mr. BUTLER of Nebraska. Mr. Pres- 
ident, on May 1, 1951, I inserted in the 
Recorp certain tables showing the con- 
trast between rates of taxes paid and 
‘benefits received by employees under 
the social security and railroad retire- 
ment systems. I now ask unanimous 
consent to insert two additional tables 
labeled “Exhibit H” and “Exhibit I,” 
which further emphasize the discrep- 
ancy in the benefits received by employ- 
ees covered under these two systems. 

There being no objection, the tables 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Exuisir H 


Under H. R. 3669, S. 1347, individuals 
with less than 10 years of service under the 
Railroad. Retirement Act would be trans- 
ferred to sccial security. Tax adjustments 
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would be made to reimburse the social se- 
curity fund, on the basis of tax payments 
assessed by the Social Security Act; had 
the individual been in employment covered 
by social security since 1936. Such transfer 
would take $700,000,000 from the railroad 
retirement reserve while at the same time dis- 
charge future liabilities pertinent thereto. 

Under existing law the individual may 
collect a retirement from both social security 
and railroad retirement. Under the pro- 
posed law, he could receive only the greater 
of the two, which in most cases would be 
payable under the recently revised Social 
Security Act. 

Under existing law, the individual may 
earn any amount, in addition to his rail- 
road retirement annuity, provided he does 
not return to railroad employment, or to his 
last former employer, before his annuity be- 
gan. Under the proposed law, he will now 
also have to give up his annuity for any 
month in which he earns more than $50 in 
employment covered by social security. 


Social security versus railroad retirement 
based on $300 average monthly earnings, 
with less than 10 years of service under the 
Railroad Retirement Act—A comparison 


Railroad Social 
retirement | security 
Tax payments 


Years of service: 
1944 through 1950 (7 ears). 
1951 through June 1952 
o hupasemnsiene 


1 His annuity (without wife and/or 13.8 percent in- 
crease), $33.60; after 10 years, $4,032.00.4 
py His annuity (without wife), $80.00; after 10 years, 


$9,600.00. 
` His a annuity (with wife), $38.24; after 10 years, 


84, 
Pd dns pure liability discharged from Railroad Retirement 
coun! 


ihe Residual guaranteed payment would be ab- 
sorbed and not payabl if he lived 2.1 years after retire- 


ment. 
ExHIBIT I 


Social security versus railroad retirement— 
a comparison to refute statement that 
“rail workers constitute a high-cost seg- 
ment of the working population,” made 
by Mr. Lester P. Schoene, counsel, Rail 
Labor Executive Association, on Apr. 28, 
1951, during Senate hearings on S. 1347 


— H 
°°) Service 2 
— e 
oo 1951 cost per | +4 
28 Z| $100 of earn- | 3 
58 38 ings |£ 
So 2 E o 
zZ |>] 2 = 


Railroad retire- | 114 
ment, 
Bocial Security: 


Short term 112 0 
or scattered 224 | (3) 672 0.018 K81.50.- 1, 008 


14 to 1 ratio applied because 1 rail worker pays as 
much tax as the combined tax of 4 industrial workers. 

26 months, 

33 months, 

41 month, 


Nork.— 672 individuals covered by social ae 
each working 1 month, pay total taxes equivalent to 
rail employee working. continuously for i4 years, 
Exhibits prepared by Walt Sands, research director, 
National Railroad Pension Forum, Ine. 
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United States, What’s Wrong With This 
Picture? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 16, 1951 


Mr. TEAGUE. Mr. Speaker, each ses- 
sion of Congress the various veterans’ 
organizations present to this body their 
proposed legislative program for bene- 
fits to be extended to the living veterans 
and dependents of deceased veterans of 
the various wars in which our country 
was engaged. However, the bulk of the 
expense for these programs is usually 
the result of benefits earmarked for our 
living veterans. 

I do not believe any living veteran, 
wounded or not, who did not sacrifice 
his life, would argue that he gave more 
than a mother, father, or wife who gave 
a son or husband, or children who gave 
their father. Yet these are the people 
that are overlooked whenever we pass 
upon or consider beneficial legislation 
for veterans. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to. extend 
my remarks in the Record, I wish to 
include an article written by Mr. Josh 
M. Drake, Jr., which appeared in a re- 
cent issue of the Dallas Morning News 
entitled “United States, What’s Wrong 
With This Picture?” which I believe 
should be read by every Member of Con- 
gress before considering any veteran 
legislation: 

UNITED STATES, WHAT'S Wronc WITH THIS 
PICTURE? 


(By Josh M. Drake, Jr.) 

During World War II my best buddy was 
an Indiana schoolteacher whom I called Moe. 
We were both in our late twenties, both mar- 
ried, and both had daughters who were born 
after we went overseas. I lost my left arm 
and two fingers from my right hand and Moe 
was killed. 

Congress passed laws to give me a generous 
compensation. By adding that to what I 
make by my own efforts I am assured of a 
comfortable living for my family and for my- 
self as long as I live. For part of my body 
I receive over $200 per month. For his life, 
Moe’s wife and daughter receive half that 
amount. 

Moe's wife and child meant more to him 
than life itself. While in combat we used to 
talk about our chances of coming back alive. 
Moe wanted desperately to come back so he 
could make sure that his loved ones would 
have a decent living. 7 

He had spent years going to college to pre- 
pare himself for a position in a Midwestern 
university. He was called to serve his coun- 
try before he had time to pay for a home or 
save any money for the future. Now his 
widow and orphan’s only income is the 
shamefully small pension check our Govern- 
ment sends them every month, plus a small 
National Service Life Insurance check. How 
can a woman properly feed, clothe, and edu- 
cate a child on slightly over $100 a month? 

How can our Congress, our veterans organ- 
izations, and our citizens so break faith with 
our war dead? 

Even our veterans’ organizations are 
double-crossing our dead buddies. If our 
veterans’ organizations would stop clamoring 
for bonuses, increased compensations, in- 
creased on-the-job training pay, free auto- 
mobiles, and free everything, we could all 


band together and demand that our war 
dead’s dependents receive better treatment. 

Sure, we disabled veterans gave a lot, but 
we are alive and we receive compensation 
according to our degree of disability. Before 
we demand another thing we should see that 
the forgotten men are taken care of. 

I never cash a compensation check with- 
out a feeling of guilt. I wonder if Moe’s 
child and all the other war orphans are 
receiving as much as my child. My daugh- 
ter dresses as well as any of her classmates, 
is fed a balanced diet and is given proper 
medical and dental treatment. She takes 
piano lessons from the best instructor in 
town and will take private instruction in 
expression next year. I am saving money 
to send her to college about 12 years from 
now. War orphans deserve the same breaks 
that other normal American children are 
getting but how can a widow save money 
to send a child to college on a measley $100 
or $150 a month? 

Sure, some vets who were not disabled 
gave 2, 3, and even 4 years of their lives to 
their country but they still have those lives, 
Enough laws have been passed for their bene- 
fit. They have received free schooling, un- 
employment compensation, on-the-job train- 
ing and dozens of other benefits. It is time 
they stopped reaching for more and started 
being thankful for what they have. Yet 
many of them are howling for a bonus. 

A bonus to us, the living, would cost much 
more than a decent pension for all depend- 
ents of our dead buddies. 

Every unremarried war widow should re- 
ceive $150 per month as long as she lives, 
or until she remarries. Every war orphan 
should receive $100 per month until he or 
she is 21, A widow with one child would 
then receive $250 per month, two children 
$350, etc. Every war orphan should receive 
a college education at Government expense. 
All college tuition, books and fees should 
be paid for by the taxpayers. All war or- 
phans should receive free medical and dental 
care from the Veterans Administration until 
they are 21. Each dependent parent should 
receive $75 per month until death, That 
isn’t too much to pay for an American sery- 
iceman’s life. Oh, there are some who would 
howl that it would cost the Government too 
much, but we send more than that to foreign 
countries every year. 

Our boys are facing death today. The 
thing about death that our fighting men 
dread most is the thought of leaving their 
loved ones to shift for themselves in this 
cruel world. 

If a law is passed now, not 2 or 3 years from 
now, to decently care for the dependents of 
our war dead, many boys would die more 
peacefully and willingly, if need be, 

When I was hit in 22 places by a shell in 
the last war I thought I was going to die. 
I kept repeating, What's going to happen 
to my wife and kid? Oh, God, what's going 
to happen to my wife and kid?” That was 
all that mattered then. The men dying to- 
day love their families no less. 

Vets who returned from World War II 
banded together and fought for benefits but 
those who didn't come back can’t fight for 
their folks. I am afraid they would come 
back and haunt us if they knew how their 
families were neglected. 

Every citizen I talk to about this national 
disgrace, veteran or nonveteran, agrees that 
our war dead are being treated shamefully 
but they shrug and ask, “What can I do about 
it?” 

Mr. and Mrs. Average American, you and I 
can do something about it. We can write 
our Congressmen and local newspapers and 
demand that something ba done. 

For Moe and all the others who died in 
past wars and all who will die in the future, 
I make this promise. I will devote all my 
spare time for the rest of my life to the 
cause of giving their loved ones part of what 
they deserve. I realize there isn’t enough 
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money in the world to pay for these lives 
but their widows and kids have been kicked 
around long enough. 

I am not an influential person, I am not 
wealthy and I don’t even possess a college 
sheepskin but I am the maddest and most 
determined guy in America. And I will be 
heard because there are enough decent Amer- 
icans left who feel as I feel. They have 
simply been waiting for someone to start 
the ball rolling. And I am confident God 
will join our team, 


General Bradley Consistently Wrong 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. NORRIS POULSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 17, 1951 


Mr. POULSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following 
article by David Lawrence: 


GENERAL BRADLEY CONSISTENTLY WRONG — 
ToLD House Group 2 Years Aco He Never 
EXPECTED To SEE ANOTHER BIG AMPHIBI 
LANDING 3 

(By David Lawrence) 


Gen. Omar Bradley has been consistently 
wrong about the strategy of the United 
States in his testimony heretofore before 
congressional committees, and hence there 
is a tendency to question whether he is right 
now. 

The general told the House Armed Serv- 
ices Committee in October 1949 that because 
of the use of the atom bomb he never ex- 
pected to see another large-scale amphibious 
landing. But in less than 2 years he was 
proved wrong—the United States was com- 
pelled to use large and powerful units of its 
Navy to protect a large-scale landing in 
Korea involving at that time at least 100,000 
troops. 

General Bradley was one of the members 
of the Joint Chiefs who because of their 
confidence in a one-weapon strategy—the 
atom bomb—voted against the building of a 
large-sized naval carrier on the ground that 
the United States Air Force would be ade- 
quate to take care of strategic air warfare. 
Since that time the United States Navy has 
had to take out of moth balls many aircraft 
carriers and Congress has authorized the 
construction of a large-sized carrier on the 
direct recommendation of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff. The Navy's aircraft carriers have 
participated regularly in both strategic and 
tactical warfare for 10 months in Korea. 

Two years ago, when General Bradley and 
some of his associates were testifying before 
the House Armed Services Committee, the 
doctrine was being espoused that intercon- 
tinental bombers—needing no overseas 
bases—would take care of an enemy forth- 
with by bombing 70 of its cities. Today the 
military men at the Pentagon, including 
General Bradley, are telling the congressional 
committees who are investigating the Mac- 
Arthur episode that the United States must 
not offend its European allies because over- 
seas bases are absolutely essential to Ameri- 
can defense of Europe. 

General Bradley also has testified this week 
that to adopt the MacArthur strategy 
“would involve us in the wrong war, at the 
wrong place, at the wrong time, and with the 
wrong enemy.” 

This alliterative remark contradicts the 
testimony of Secretary Marshall. Presum- 
ably General Bradley was referring to a war 
against Red China as the wrong enemy. Mr. 
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Marshall testified that, if the MacArthur 
proposals were adopted, America might be- 

come involved in a war with Russia—pre- 
sumably the right enemy. He said that Rus- 
sia might feel obligated to join Red China 
because of a mutual assistance pact. He also 
said, in effect, that Russia was really the No. 
1 enemy of the United States. 

General Bradley’s testimony in the famous 
B-36 hearings in 1949 indicated a belief that 
the next war would be fought in Europe and 
that, for all practical purposes, the Pacific 
wasn’t going to be an area of war. Since 
that time the Pacific has come into the pic- 
ture very definitely as a war area, and the 
United States Navy has used lots of warships 
and personnel to protect the transportation 
of troops and supplies to the Far East. 

The obsession of many military men here 
is that the enemy will obligingly pick out as 
the place for the start of a war the exact spot 
that the defending country expects him to 
attack, 

This was the state of mind, too, of our 
military men at the time of Pearl Harbor. 
All the top commanders here, both in the 
Army and the Navy, predicted that if Japan 
struck it would be in the Far East or in 
Southeast Asia. Japan refused to oblige our 
strategists and chose Pearl Harbor instead, 
inflicting severe losses on our ships and men 
and on our shore installations. 

Our intelligence system at that time was 
working effectively and messages were being 
decoded showing Japanese intentions, but in 
Washington the complacency of the high 
command was such that proper messages of 
warning never were sent out to Admiral 
Kimmel and General Short at Pearl Harbor. 
These two commanders were never court- 
martialed, because too much of the blame 
would have had to be shared by the high 
commanders in Washington. 

It is, of course, irritating to the one- 
weapon school of thought to have the Krem- 
lin pick out the Far East as a place to present 
its challenge. Logically, the Kremlin should 
have started long before this a war against 
Yugoslavia. This would have fitted in with 
the one-area war concept held here. Un- 
fortunately, Moscow has chosen the Far East 
and southeast Asia as the places to start her 
conquest. While every one here concedes 
that Russia is behind Red China, it still is 
assumed that a local war can be fought in 
Korea. Moscow may have its own ideas on 
how to prolong that war indefinitely. 

To understand the fallacy of General Brad- 
ley's quip, it is only necessary to search for 
a single case in the history of military opera- 
tions wherein the defending country was 
fully prepared to fight the right war, in the 
right place, at the right time. Enemies do 
not operate so obligingly. And that’s why 
global defense is necessary—and global de- 
fense nowadays means effective resistance in 
both Asia and Europe. 


Chinese-American Friendship 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, May 21, 1951 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the ReEcorp an ad- 
dress on the subject Chinese-American 
Friendship, hy Hon. Dean Rusk, Assist- 
ant Secretary of State for Far Eastern 
Affairs, delivered at the China Institute 
dinner, in the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, 


land of China. 


New York City, on Friday, May 18, 1951. 
Mr. Rusk’s address restates American 
policy in reference to China. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


I should like, first of all, to congratulate 
the China Institute on its quarter century 
of splendid public service and to compliment 
you who are responsible for this timely 
chance to recall the warm friendship which 
has marked the relations between the 
Chinese and American people throughout the 
last two centuries. 

Something of what we have in mind this 
evening is contained in a Concurrent Resolu- 
tion which passed the Senate on May 4 and 
which is now before the House of Repre- 
sentatives, which reads in part: 

“Resolved by the Senate (the House of 
Representatives concurring), That the Con- 
gress of the United States reaffirm the his- 
toric and abiding friendship of the American 
people for all other peoples, including the 
peoples of the Soviet Union, and declares— 

“That the American people deeply regret 
the artificial barriers which separate them 
from the peoples of the Union of Soviet So- 
cialist Republics, and which keep the Soviet 
peoples from learning the desire of the Amer- 
ican people to live in friendship with all 
other peoples and to work with them in 
advancing the ideal of human brotherhood; 
and 

“That the American people and their Gov- 
ernment desire neither war with the Soviet 
Union nor the terrible consequences of such 
a war.” 

Despite the artificial barriers which now 
separate us from most of the peoples of 
China, we meet to reaffirm the historic and 
abiding friendship of the American people 
for the people of China. 

Most of you here this evening are better 
qualified than I to explore the origins and 
elements of Chinese-American friendship. 
Over the centuries this friendship has come 
to be taken for granted; cordial sentiments 
between a free China and a free America be- 
came strong and durable because they were 
constantly nourished by common purposes 
and common practical interests. 

We and the Chinese, for example, have 
had a vital interest in the peace of the 
Pacific. Each of us wants security on our 
Pacific flank and wants to be able to look 
across those vast waters to find strength, 
independence and good will in its great 
neighbor on the other side. It was inevitable 
that the driving force of Japanese militarism 
would sooner or later bring China and Amer- 
ica together to oppose it, just as we had 
moved forty years earlier to support China's 
independence and integrity against threats 
from Europe. The same issues are now posed 
again—and are made more difficult to deal 
with because foreign encroachment is now 
being arranged by Chinese who seem to love 
China less than they do their foreign masters. 

We meet here this evening to reaffirm our 
friendship with the Chinese people—but not 
merely as a routine and elegant expression 
of good will. For the friendship we have 
taken for granted for so long is now being 
attacked with every available weapon by 
those who have come to power on the main- 
Their sustained and violent 
effort to erase all evidence of this friendship 
bears powerful witness to the validity and 
strength of the bonds between our two 
peoples. American influence among the 
Chinese people is intolerable to those in 
power in Peiping and Moscow because they 
know, and quite rightly, that the idea of 
national and individual freedom which is at 
the heart of American political thought is 
the greatest threat to their own evil purposes. 

Is the message of this meeting this evening 
to our friends in China prompted solely by 
narrowly conceived American interests? 
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That important American interests are in- 
volved, there can be no doubt. But our his- 
torical relations with China have always 
reflected a high regard on our part for Chi- 
nese interests, and it is these we ask our 
friends in China now to consider, 

The independence of China is gravely 
threatened. In the Communist world there 
is room for only one master—a jealous and 
implacable master, whose price of friendship 
is complete submission. How many Chinese, 
in one community after another, are now 
being destroyed because they love China 
more than the Soviet Union? How many 
Chinese will remember, in time, the fates of 
Rajk, Kostov, Petkov, Clementis, and all 
those in other satellites who discovered that 
being Communist is not enough for the con- 
spirators of the Kremlin? 

The freedoms of the Chinese people are 
disappearing. Trial by mob, mass-slaughter, 
banishment as forced labor to Manchuria, 
Siberia, or Sinkiang, the arbitrary seizure of 
property, the destruction of loyalties within 
the family, the suppression of free speech— 
these are the facts behind the parades and 
celebrations and the empty promises. 

The territorial integrity of China is now 
an ironic phrase. The movement of Soviet 
forces into Sinkiang, the realities of “joint 
exploitation” of that great province by Mos- 
cow and Peiping, the separation of Inner 
Mongolia from the body politic of China, 
and the continued inroads of Soviet power 
into Manchuria under the cloak of the 
Korean aggression mean in fact that China 
is losing its great northern areas to the 
European empire which has stretched out its 
greedy hands for them for at least a century. 

Are our Chinese friends reflecting upon 
the maps of China now being published 
on the mainland which show Sinkiang, Inner 
Mongolia, Manchuria, and areas in the west 
and southwest as something distinct from 
China? Are our friends in China impressed 
by trade-union buttons appearing on the 
streets of Peiping which no longer show 
Sinkiang and Inner Mongolia on the map of 
China? Have the authorities in Peiping 
themselves fully considered what it means 
for them to have Soviet troops on Chinese 
soil, in the light of the experience of the 
miserable satellites of Eastern Europe? 

The peace and security of China are being 
sacrificed to the ambitions of the Commu- 
nist conspiracy. China has been driven by 
foreign masters into an adventure of foreign 
aggression which cuts across the most fun- 
damental national interests of the Chinese 
people. This action stands condemned by 
the great world community in which the 
Chinese people have always aspired to play 
a worthy role. 

Hundreds of thousands of Chinese youth 
are being sacrificed in a fiery furnace, pit- 
ting their waves of human flesh against the 
firepower of modern weapons—and with- 
out heavy equipment, adequate supply, or 
the most elementary medical attention. 
Apart from Korea, the Chinese are being 
pressed to aggressive action in other areas— 
all calculated to divert the attention and 
energies of China away from the encroach- 
ments of Soviet imperialism upon China 
itself. 

I find it hard to believe that the Chinese 
people will acquiesce in the kind of future 
which their masters are now preparing for 
them. I find it impossible to believe that 
our friends in China have given up their 
desire to live at peace with their neighbors, 
to play a major role as a peaceful member 
of the international community of nations, 
to trade freely with all the world, to improve 
their own conditions in accordance with 
their own needs, aspirations, and traditions, 
to maintain their independence as a nation, 
to preserve their territorial integrity and to 
live out their lives in dignity and with the 
respect of their fellow men, 
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Events in China must surely challenge the 
concern of Chinese everywhere—in For- 
mosa, on the mainland and in overseas com- 
munities. There is a job to be done for 
China which only the Chinese can do—a 
job which will require sustained energy, 
continued sacrifice, and an abundance of the 
high courage with which so many Chinese 
have fought for so long during the struggles 
of the past decades. The rest of us cannot 
tell them exactly what is to be done or how. 
We cannot provide a formula to engage the 
unity of effort among all Chinese who love 
their country. But one thing we can say— 
as the Chinese people move to assert their 
freedom and to work out their destiny in 
accordance with their own historical pur- 
poses, they can count upon tremendous sup- 
port from free peoples in other parts of the 
world. 

It is not my purpose, in these few mo- 
ments this evening, to go into specific ele- 
ments of our own national policy in the 
present situation. But we can tell our 
friends in China that the United States will 
not acquiesce in the degradation which is 
being forced upon them. We do not recog- 
nize the authorities in Peiping for what they 
pretend to be. The Peiping regime may be 
a colonial Russian Government—a Slavic 
Manchukuo on a larger scale. It is not the 
Government of China. It does not pass the 
first test. It is not Chinese. 

It is not entitled to speak for China in the 
community of nations. It is entitled only 
to the fruits of its own conduct—the fruits 
of aggression upon which it is now willfully, 
openly and senselessly embarked. 

We recognize the National Government of 
the Republic of China, even though the ter- 
ritory under its control is severely restricted. 
We believe it more authentically represents 
the views of the great body of the people of 
China, particularly their historic demand for 
independence from foreign control. That 
government will continue to receive impor- 
tant aid and assistance from the United 
States. Under the circumstances, however, 
such aid in itself cannot be decisive to the 
future of China. The decision and the effort 
are for the Chinese people, pooling their 
efforts, wherever they are, in behalf of China. 

If the Chinese people decide for freedom, 
they shall find friends among all the peoples 
of the earth who have known and love free- 
dom. They shall find added strength from 
those who refuse to believe that China is 
fated to become a land of tyranny and ag- 
gression and who expect China to fulfill the 
promise of its great past. 


Address of Hon. Eugene D. Millikin, of 
Colorado, to the Republican National 
Committee 
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or 


HON. OWEN BREWSTER 


OF MAINE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, May 21, 1951 


Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that there be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD 
the address delivered by the junior Sen- 
ator from Colorado [Mr. MILLIKIN] at 
the meeting of the Republican National 
Committee in Tulsa, Okla., on Friday, 
May 11, 1951. 


There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


It will be the glory of this Tulsa meeting 
of the Republican National Committee to 
select the place for the nomination of the 
next President and Vice President of the 
United States. 

This committee, for itself and the party 
it serves, will carry to the people the pledge, 
to be rooted in faithful performance, to re- 
store a Federal Government which will pro- 
tect our best welfare, guided and animated 
by patriotism, courage, honesty, and 
competency. 

These old-fashioned copybook words— 
patriotism, courage, honesty, and compe- 
tency—with their wondrous and character- 
ful meanings, grown rusty with disuse while 
trust was accorded slanted slick talk, are 
again shining blades in the fighting lan- 
guage of an outraged citizenry which can no 
longer tolerate and can hardly wait to topple 
and destroy enthroned and long triumphant 
evil. 

The Republican Party, under your able 
leadership and that of your chairman and 
your elected officials, will give the people a 
platform, candidates, and a campaign fitted 
to the overriding and desperate need, which 
is nothing less than to save this Nation’s 
security and solvency. 

In this campaign, lies will be answered. 
There will be no mincing around with the is- 
sues. The people demand, and from us they 
will get, the truth, the whole truth long sup- 
pressed by those whose last remaining refuge 
from the people's fiery wrath is self-imposed 
and fraudulent secrecy. 

Let me respectfully suggest that when you 
go home do those things needed in coopera- 
tion with the State and local organizations, 
to make it easy for true Democrats and all 
citizens, feeling the compulsion of conscience 
to save our Nation, to join with us with use- 
ful roles in this campaign of redemption. 

The evidence abounds that true Democrats 
will add their mighty strength. These pa- 
triotic citizens are horrified and sickened 
over the antics of the imposters who have 
usurped the control of their party, repudi- 
ated and desecrated doctrines which once 
warmed their hearts and spurred their 
energies. 

They know with burning shame that a 
once honorable party home has been de- 
graded into an abiding place of political 
wickedness. 

Make opportunity for the powerful aid of 
veterans for they know the depth of the 
treacheries which denied the peace for which 
they fought and which they earned by vic- 
to! 


ry. 

Open ranks for the women. They are espe- 
cially sensitive to the need for ridding this 
Government of immoral filth. They under- 
stand the disquieting economics of the mar- 
ket basket. They deal every day with the 
disappearing value of the dollar. They know 
about balanced budgets and the conse- 
quences of disregarding them. 

They will devote their consecrated ener- 
gies and moral authority to the job of kick- 
ing out of office the wastrels and economic 
idiots who would reduce to emptiness the 
people's savings, wages, pensions, insurance, 
rents, and interest. 

They are parted from their sons, fathers, 
and brothers by war resulting from a be- 
trayed peace and the betrayers will not go 
unmarked or unpunished. 

Make it a people's campaign, open to all, 
with happy welcome to all who, regardless 
of normal party affiliation, or special group- 
ings, place their Nation’s salvation above 
every other allurement. 

It is too early to predict all of the specific 
issues which will confront us next summer. 
But it will not require the sharper light of 
next summer to establish the fact, for it is 
already so painfully and plainly evident, 
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that those who dominate the executive de- 
partment of this Government and those who 
stooge for them in the Congress cannot be 
trusted to keep this Nation safe and solvent. 

But watch for cunning swicheroos. The 
skilled and experienced deceptionists of the 
opposition yield to no restraint in giving 
brazen falsehood the appearance of truth. 

Right now they are putting soothing sirup 
labels on deadly poison. Their medicine men 
are trying to palm off that foul gang as the 
“peace party” and we are to be condemned as 
warmongers. Goebbels, the master liar of all 
times, must be spinning in his grave with 
envy. 

Three wars in less than 35 years, each one 
after the same old talk of warring to end 
war, with the victories of our fighting men 
invariably lost by our diplomats, do not 
warm our expectations that peace can come 
from those now on the scene who, as ap- 
prentices or masters, have served those 
bloody disillusionments. 

The long course of history has taught us 
that there can be no peace except by stead- 
fast adherence to well-known peacemaking 
principles, 

To give moral reason for World War II, to 
remove it from the realm of senseless slaugh- 
ter, we were promised officially that the Al- 
lies would seek no territorial aggrandizement, 
We were promised officially that changes 
would not be made which did not accord 
with the freely expressed wishes of the people 
concerned, 

We were promised officially that there 
would be respect for the right of all peoples 
to choose the form of government under 
which they would live and that sovereign 
rights and self-government would be re- 
stored to those who were forcibly deprived of 
them. 

Those are the peacemaking principles. 
They accord with the decent instincts of all 
peoples groping for real civilization. 

Our servicemen in World War II died for 
these aking principles. A million 
casualties. Three hundred and fifty billion 
dollars was our share of the money cost. 
Measure and weigh if you can, the disloca- 
tions of life, invalidism, and suffering, the 
unrequited tears of mothers, wives, and 
widows. 

What did those now hurrying into their 
masquerades as peacemakers do to those 
peacemaking principles? 

They aided the partition of our friend and 
ally, Poland, the wholesale, involuntary, 
and brutal evacuations, migrations, and un- 
settled resettlements of millions of human 
beings. 

They carved up the world into war-breed- 
ing spheres of influence. They gave god- 
less Communist Russia predominance over 
the Balkans. They put her into Eastern 
Germany. 

Indeed, during the last few days, we have 
heard from the lips of General Marshall, 
while giving sworn testimony, that under 
his theory we dare not take measures for 
complete and quick victory in Korea because 
of the poised threat of Communist Russian 
military might at nearby Harbin, Port Ar- 
thur, Dairen, and Sakhalin. 

How did Communist Russia get into those 
places? Those who would pose as peacemak- 
ers did that job at Yalta where in secrecy 
they carved up another faithful ally, Na- 
tionalist China, and gave Communist Rus- 
sia the dominating special privileges in those 
very places which we are now told so gravely 
threaten us. And to this day their dirty 
work at Yalta and other hatching places for 
treachery remains unrepudiated by them. 

When those deals were made it was well 
known that murder, terror, slavery, intrigue, 
planned deception, and armed aggression are 
considered as legitimate means and are ad- 
vocated and practiced for the desired ends of 
communism, 
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It was not long until the betrayers at 
Tehran, Yalta, and Potsdam saw these hor- 
rors in action in Turkey, Greece, Italy, Iran, 
Eastern Germany, Poland, in all of the coun- 
tries which Communist Russia had quickly 
reduced to satellite status. 

But that neither warned against nor sated 
the appetite for more of that kind of deadly 
peace. 

Our friend and ally, Nationalist China, al- 
ready grievously weakened by what had been 
done to her at Yalta—which has already been 
described—and by her years of resistance to 
the invading Japanese, a resistance which 
remember, please, commenced long before 
and continued throughout World War II. 
nevertheless would not accept the encroach- 
ing communism which was reaching for her 
throat. These spurious peacemakers, carry- 
ing papier m&ché doves in their hands, had 
to do something about that. 

Messenger boys for the President of the 
United States ordered Nationalist China to 
take communism into her Government, or 
else. When she refused, they stopped the 
vital flow of supplies and munitions which 
had been authorized by the Congress and 
without which Nationalist China would 
stand helpless against her aggressors. 

They turned their backs on a friend who 
had helped to guard our defenseless Pacific 
flank after the horrible disaster of Pearl 
Harbor. 

It wasn’t long after that treachery until 
communism had control of all of the main- 
land of China and its fires were raging all 
over Asia. 

Ah, but our ally had become corrupt and 
incompetent. Maybe so, maybe so. But is 
that the only government among the Allies 
which had become corrupt and incompetent? 

What they did, their black, never erasable, 
never forgivable crime against world peace 
and the security of the United States, was to 
substitute on our Pacific flanks a murderous 
enemy for a friendly ally. 

Korea was the inevitable projection of 
those disgraceful actions. 

Who did those things? The same persons 
‘who want to swindle themselves into another 
term of office as peacemakers. 

By this time close to 70,000 casualties 
among our boys in Korea attest to the fact 
that they lie. It’s their last Big Lie. They 
have gone too far. They have irretrievably 
offended the deepest emotions of our people, 

Our people are through with them. They 
are going to kick them out of office in 1952 
and they would like to see a quicker way of 
doing it. 

Republican warmongers? No representa- 
tive of the Republican Party was present at 
Yalta, Tehran, Potsdam, or at any of the 
other places where they hatched their treach- 
eries to freedom and peace. 

Republicans denounced those betrayals 
from the first moment they were exposed to 
public view. 

No Republican leader advised or partici- 
pated in the poltroonish desertion of our 
friend and ally, Nationalist China, in her 
hour of deepest need. Every Republican 
worthy of bearing the name repudiated it. 

We do not fiddle for war-breeding appease- 
ments to reward the bloody minuet in Korea 
which moves up and down, up and down the 
face of that tortured land. 

They can’t make that charge stick. It is 
as false as their claim that they are peace- 
makers. 

Peace, where are you? We stand in the 
rubble and breathe the choking dust from its 
destruction. 

There is only one ultimate test of the 
success of our foreign policy and that is— 
does it work, does it keep us out of war, the 
pitiless revelator of insolvent peace plans, 

We promoted United Nations on the theory 
that collective dedications to peace ideals 
and good faith acceptance of the collective 


burdens to meet the challenges of aggressors 
would get us out of the jungle and bring 
peace, security, and human liberty. 

We had a right to believe that after our 
contributions of military manpower and mu- 
nitions to end two World Wars not of our own 
making, that after our gifts and aid to a 
war-stricken world never in the history of 
the world equaled or even approached in 
extent or decency of motive, and because of 
our demonstrated actual and potential 
strength, that the United Nations would pro- 
vide us a forum for exertion of our proper 
powers and influence to further the grand ob- 
jectives of that organization. 

What nas happened? We had difficulty in 
persuading our co-members even reluctantly 
to put the label of “aggressor” on the Chinese 
Communists who had left their own land, 
had moved into Korea, and were shooting 
off the faces and breaking the backs of our 
servicemen. 

The label “aggressor” would obviously be 
empty unless followed by action to end the 
aggression. 

What action has been taken? Derision by 
co-member in the cloakrooms at Lake Suc- 
cess. Sneers for our greatest military leader. 
Open sabotage of our own military effort, 
also supposedly their military effort, in 
Korea. 

No appreciable additional contributions to 
the fighting forces. Co-members of United 
Nations—think of it—have actually been 
selling war supplies to Communist China 
used against the valiants who are fighting 
and dying for them in Korea. 

Co-members have been planning to take 
the mark of Cain off of the aggressors by 
admitting them to the United Nations or- 
ganization, and can it be truthfully said 
that we did not connive or are not playing 
doggo in that effort? 

They have been planning further reward 
for the aggressors by handing them Formosa 
with an appeasement peace. 

Their representatives stand outside of the 
Chinese Communist Embassy at Peiping like 
dirty beggars whining for a crust from the 
aggressor who, in his arrogance, puffed by 
the supplicant’s own delinquencies, refuses 
even to receive them. 

Is that the power, is that the glory of the 
United States or of the United Nations? No, 
but it is the measure of our empty infiuence 
in world affairs. 

Unless the crumbling pillars of the United 
Nations are rapidly shored by the sincere 
rededications of those who belong to it and 
by the sincere acceptance of the duties of 
membership, that organization will soon 
shake itself to pieces. 

And our phony peacemakers, these expert 
architects of disaster, will be able to chalk up 
one more victory in reverse against some- 
thing which held humanity’s highest hopes 
for a better world. 

While befouling fine things for which we 
stand in our international relations, while 
promoting war and strengthening our for- 
eign enemies in the name of peace, members 
of the same gang are weakening our capacity 
at home to defend ourselves and to advance 
our best welfare. 

They are doing this— 

By playing soft with Communists. 

By stubborn resistance to the cleansing 
process relentlessly pursued by Republicans, 

By degrading the value of the dollar. 

By wanton wastrelism. 

By unbalanced budgets. 

By efforts to socialize our farmers, our 
medicine, the water of our streams. 

By controls and regimentations alternately 
urged for war in wartime and for peace in 
peacetime—just so that they get them. 

By conducting the business of the execu- 
tiv? department of this Government on such 
a low moral, stomach-retching plane that 
men carrying their party label are fed up, 
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are reading public lectures on morality to 
their guilty party brethren, are conducting 
investigations revealing to the public, cor- 
ruption, party ties to crime and gangster- 
ism, special privileges fur cronies, and for 
those having the price or influence to get 
them. 

By their actions they are alarming and 
dividing our people when the need for unity 
is greatest. 

They are driving away support which 
would immediately arise to them if patriot- 
ism, courage, honesty, and competency be- 
came their guiding watchwords. 

But there is a rainbow in the sky. The 
broad bases of decency and of righteous 
anger of the people, muted all of these years 
by the blare of lying propaganda, have re- 
asserted themselves, are again heard beyond 
the power of opposition jamming. Their 
thunderous roars penetrate the Congress and 
will ultimately penetrate the White House. 

And then something happened which by 
mere contrast showed us in a flash where we 
had been drifting, showed the dross and 
shabby materials which have been passing 
as honest goods. 

Gen. Douglas MacArthur came home. 

Agree or disagree with his military plans 
for Korea—that is the subject of current 
hearings being held as a result of Republican 
pressures, and we shall have the facts on 
which to judge—the people saw a man of 
highest courage, principle, and intelligence 
trained and tempered by 50 years of unsel- 
fish, wholehearted, singleminded, completely 
dedicated service to his country. 

Here was the greatest single individual 
force in this world against the encroachment 
of communism, 

Here was a man who gave leadership, never 
surpassed in military history in its brilliance 
of conception or the effectiveness of its ex- 
ecution, to the job of salvaging victory from 
the shattering and ignominious disaster at 
Pearl Harbor and our defeat in the Philip- 
pines. 

He said, “I shall return,” and he did. And 
finally on behalf of the victorious Allies he 
took the unconditional surrender of our fe- 
rocious foe of the Pacific. 

Here was a man of talent so great that 
under his direction vanquished Japan be- 
came our friend and cooperator while lesser 
men representing us were botching the vic- 
tory and losing the peace in Europe. 

The people saw instantly that such super- 
lative talent would not be allowed to live 
with the meanness and incompetency which 
strut as merit in the management of our na- 
tional and international affairs. 

Out of the fineness of his character and 
accomplishments he symbolized the whole 
complex of the people’s revolt over every- 
thing that has been ignoble and stupid, that 
has jeopardized the Nation’s solvency and 
security and has shamed the morals by which 
we would live and be governed. 

What are the Republicans in Congress do- 
ing about it? What are we going to do about 
it? 

We have demanded and shall continue to 
demand until we succeed in getting it, a 
housecleaning in the State Department 
which will remove from office every sponsor 
and contributor to the errors of policy and 
action which have lost us the peace earned 
by the victory of World War II. A 

We have insisted, and shall continue to 
insist until it has been done, that the whole 
history of betrayal shall be revealed to the 
people, and with the help of patriotic mem- 
bers of the opposition, much progress is being 
made. 

We took the lead and succeeded in securing 
a hearing for General MacArthur before a 
joint meeting of the Houses of the Congress. 

We have fought for open public hearings 
so that all of the facts of the MacArthur 
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episode and our Far Eastern policy shall be 
revealed. 

Of course, there are some matters which 
cannot be disclosed and we do not want 
them disclosed and appropriate screening 
procedures will keep them from being dis- 
closed. 

But we will not tolerate using the screen- 
ing process as a bad faith operation to keep 
the people from getting the facts they are 
entitled to know. 

Here, also, we have achieved almost com- 
plete victory. 

Under the chairmanship of a great Demo- 
crat, Senator RicHarp RusszLL, the joint 
committee conducting the hearings is 
promptly releasing to the public all of the 
testimony except that which has been elim- 
inated by military censors. Senators, in be- 
half of that committee, are checking the 
validity of those screenings and presum- 
ably anything that should not have been 
kept out of the public record will go back in. 

While the public has been excluded from 
the hearing room, their representatives in 
the Senate are permitted to be present and 
to hear everything that is going on. 

Korea made it clear beyond question that 
we would not give blank checks to the badly 
misadvised occupant of the White House. 

We put our strength behind the people’s 
demand that the constitutional power of the 
Congress in military affairs be sensibly re- 
asserted, and the effort was successful. 

Now let me express my personal opinions 
on cooperation and unity. 

We have cooperated in voting power to 
stop inflation, to bolster our solvency. 

Unfortunately, we cannot legislate brains 
into empty heads, cannot legislate sense into 
brainy heads, or fairness into biased heads. 
We have no alternative but to do the best 
we can to work with what we have to work 
with until there is a housecleaning or the 
people provide deliverance at the next elec- 
tion, 

We have cooperated in supporting and will 
continue to support everything that is good 
for our servicemen and to build up our 
armed strength against the dangers which so 
needlessly beset us. 

We shall cooperate to secure an honorable 
peace in Korea. But let this be clearly un- 
derstood, we shall not cooperate in dishon- 
orable appeasements. We shall oppose hand- 
ing Formosa over to Communist China or 
giving Communist China membership in the 
United Nations. 

Better cooperation is available and we 
hunger for it. Offer sound, sensible, and 
honest plans to fit our emergencies. But in 
the name of war, don’t ask us for help to 
make good your long-range socialistic 
schemes or to accommodate the aberrations 
of your upside-down planners. You won't 
get it. 

For honest and most effective cooperation, 
we should be let in on the undistorted prob- 
lems, let in on the plans before they jell. 
We were not elected to sign on your dotted 
line, 

And basic to it all, better cooperation will 
be facilitated by making it possible to have 
confidence in those with whom we are asked 
to work and who will have to perform the 
job. 

It is too much to ask us to cooperate to 
secure a sham appearance of unity, to cover 
or to restore face to the untrustworthy, to 
the discredited, or to congenital bunglers. 

Unlike our opponents we are not divided 
on the subject of communism. We do not 
depend upon Communist support anywhere 
to win for us. We are not plagued with the 
problem of getting Communists out of our 
party, hiding their presence within it, or of 
defending them. 


Communists never have been in the Re- 
publican Party and they never will be. We 
have been working, and shall continue to 
work unceasingly, to drive Communists and 
their sympathizers out of their sheltered 
nests, to give us a Federal Government com- 
pletely manned by loyal public servants. 

I shall not speculate unduly with future 
promises of my party, but of some things I 
am certain. 

When we become the majority party in the 
Congress, and when a Republican President 
is in the White House—which are certain to 
come as fast as the people can get to the bal- 
lot boxes—we shall have no difficulty in 
building an executive branch of this Gov- 
ernment manned entirely by men of patriot- 
ism, courage, honesty, and competency, 

Leaders of that kind will rebuild our pres- 
tige and power for good among the govern- 
ments and peoples of the world. 

Controls for the emergency will be removed 
by us promptly after the emergent need for 
them has passed. 

We look forward to the time, unmenaced 
by war, and hope this will not be long de- 
ferred, when we may again work successfully 
on the happy jobs of balancing the budget, 
reducing taxes, moving forward with pro- 
grams to serve the best welfare of this coun- 
try. And here let me put in the reminder 
that our welfare does not ride with war, with 
one crisis after another, with insolvency or 
a gutted dollar. 

We shall confront the dangers of the hour 
with courage and self-respect. 

We shall accept the rightful responsibili- 
ties and leadership of a great nation. 

We insist now, and shall make certain then, 
that those nations which are pledged with 
us to bring peace by ending aggression shall 
bear their fair shares of good faith effort, of 
money, and of military contributions that 
may be required. 

We shall not let our frustrations drive us 
into isolation or into limitless international 
commitments that will reduce our Nation to 
helpless anemia. 

We shall not encourage the growing habit 
of automatic dependence of other nations on 
the American taxpayer's pocketbook, 

In our programs to further the best wel- 
fare of the United States we shall not usurp 
functions, responsibilities, and rights which 
by their nature and under our plan of Gov- 
ernment are local. 

We shall be careful to avoid Federal exac- 
tions which will destroy the ability of the 
States and local governments to tend to their 
own proper business. 

Uncle Sam, as we used to know him, will 
again face his perils, strong, clear-eyed and 
star-spangled. 

Let each one of us help to the utmost of his 
ability to give meaning at home to the con- 
secrations and sacrifices of those who are 
making the good fight in Korea. 

Let us build a world of honorable and just 
peace in which our sons can bravely live 
rather than bravely die. 


International Children’s Fund 


REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD M. SIMPSON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 21, 1951 


Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania. Mr, 
Speaker, I want to comment on the re- 
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port of the House managers in respect 
to chapter X of the conference report 
on H. R. 3587, which states that the 
United States contributions shall not ex- 
ceed one-third of the funds made avail- 
able to the International Children's 
Fund. 

If this statement is interpreted to in- 
clude the matching contributions the 
countries receiving assistance from the 
fund, then the cut in the supplemental 
appropriation for this fiscal year will not 
enable us to meet our proportionate 
share of the program. 

If the conferees cut the appropriation 
on the basis of not recognizing the re- 
markable initiative of receiving coun- 
tries, this Congress will be placed in the 
position of killing the one foreign-assist- 
ance program which has actually 
achieved the goal of stimulating local 
responsibility, which we have been de- 
manding of all other foreign-assistance 
programs without success. 

At this point, I would like to insert in 
the Recor a summary of contributions 
to UNICEF-assisted programs. This 
table shows that against United States 
appropriations, totalling $75,000,000, 
other governments have contributed 
$32,818,422 to assist children in coun- 
tries outside their borders, and the coun- 
tries receiving assistance have matched 
these amounts with another $150,000,000. 

Our delay in appropriating sums for 
this fiscal year has reduced the United 
States proportionate share to 29 percent. 

It is my earnest hope that the state- 
ment of the House managers will be in- 
terpreted to continue the encouragement 
of responsibility on the part of receiving 
countries. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania. I 
yield to the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I am very glad 
the gentleman has made the remarks 
he has. This is a very important matter. 

I received a communication recently 
from a very dear friend of mine who is 
a great spiritual leader. In that com- 
munication was a little pamphlet which 
stated: 

A man never stands so straight 
As when he bends to help a child. 


I think that is very beautiful. The 
gentleman’s remarks are very opportune. 
The observation in the committee report 
is inconsistent with the organic law, as 
I understand it. The gentleman’s re- 
marks are very important in connection 
with the construction of that statement. 
I think the gentleman agrees with me 
that with the appropriation being made 
it should be carried out in accordance 
with the organic law. 

Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania. I sin- 
cerely thank the gentleman for his con- 
tribution 
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Mr. Speaker, the summary to which I 
have referred is as follows: 
Government contributions for UNICEF- 
assisted child-aid programs, revised to 
May 1, 1951 z 


Contribu- 


Contribu- 
tions from 


Contribu- 
tions from 
receiving 
countries! 


È 
os 
FS: 


8888888888 
88 2888228828 


Ceylon 
China: 


60, 000 
dia. 81. 450. 00 4, 900, 000 
Indonesia 100, 000. 00 2, 400, 000 
Japan. 200, 000, 00 640, 000 
Malaya. 20, 400. 00) 762, 000 
Pakistan 33, 247. 50 960, 000 
Philippines 200, 000. 00 1, 280, 000 
Singapore . 9, 403, 33 357, 000 
Thailand 240, 363. 77| 514,831.24) 1, 600, 000 
* LATIN AMERICA 
1, 100, 000 
30, 000 
85, 000 
510, 000 
200, 000 
320, 000 
210, 000 
120, 000 
720, 000 
670, 000 
210, 000 
200, 000 
160, 000 
510, 000 
50, 000 
5 180, 000 
Venerea... 257, 142. 86| 100, 000.00 
8 as 27 ,212,520.72/12,995,673.74|150, 707, 000 
MIDDLE EAST AND 
AFRICA 
TIA EI EEEE NO EEA 4, 059. 03 
Iraq 14, 000. 00 
Israel... 75, 200. 00) 
Jordan.. 2, 800. 00 
Liberia. 1, 000. 00 
Union 
Africa. 1, 139, 849. 99] 443, 275. 00 
N 45, 918. 3600 17, 857. 14 
OCEANIA 
Australia 25,429,577. 1310, 449, 280.00 as 
New Zealand 3,828, 407.14 1, 493,000.00 d 
NORTH AMERICA 
Canada and New: 
2 17, 219,350.75 7,322,277. 8 
Total. 75,000. 000.0032, 818,422, 19/150, 707, 000 
| | ˙ 
Grand total 
of all con- 
tributions. E 2 258, 525, 422 


1 These contributions are made on the “grant - in- aid 
matching principle against total allocations which ine 
clude private as well as Government contributions. 
‘They do not include internal costs for the maintenance 
of the international mission staff, warehousing, and the 
cost of distributing supplies. 

Percentage of United States contribution to grand 
total of all contributions: 29.01 percent. 


The Program for Voluntary Credit 
Restraint 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ALLEN FREAR, JR. 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, May 21, 1951 


Mr. FREAR. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp a statement issued by the 
Delaware Bankers’ Association regard- 
ing the Program for Voluntary Credit 
Restraint. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recor, as follows: 

[From the Wilmington (Del.) News Journal] 
To Prorect Your DOLLARS ALL DELAWARE 

BANKS ARE COOPERATING WITH THE PRO- 

GRAM FOR VOLUNTARY CREDIT RESTRAINT To 

FIGHT INFLATION 


Since June of 1950, when South Korea was 
invaded, we all have recognized the deyel- 
opment of inflationary forces which must be 
met with all the resources at our command, 
It is realized that this is perhaps our most 
important domestic problem. The increase 
in inflationary pressures has been accom- 
panied by a rise in demand for credit of all 
types and an important part of the prob- 
lem—the restraint of unnecessary credit ex- 
pansion—is a challenge to financial institu- 
tions throughout the Nation. 

On March 13, after several weeks of study 
with representatives of commercial banks, 
insurance companies, and investment bank- 
ing firms, the Chairman of the Board of 
Governors of the Federal Reserve System 
announced the details of a program for 
voluntary credit restraint by banks and other 
financing institutions. The program con- 
templates that banks should and would con- 
tinue to make loans for the following pur- 
poses: 

1. Loans for defense production, direct or 
indirect, including fuel, power, and trans- 
portation. 

2. Loans for the production, processing 
and orderly distribution of agricultural and 
other staple products, including export and 
import as well as domestic, and of goods 
and services supplying the essential day-to- 
day needs of the country. 

3. Loans to augment working capital where 
higher wages and prices of materials make 
such loans necessary to sustain essential 
production, processing or distribution serv- 
ices. 

4. Loans to securities dealers in the normal 
conduct af their business or to them or oth- 
ers incidental to the flotation and distribu- 
tion of securities where the money is being 
raised for any of the foregoing purposes. 

On the other hand, the following are the 
types of loans which the program states 
should not be made by banks and other 
financing institutions: 

1, Loans to retire or acquire corporate 
equities in the hands of the public, including 
loans for the acquisition of existing compa- 
nies or plants where no over-all increase of 
production would result. 

2. Loans for speculative investments or 
purchases. The first test of speculation is 
whether the purchase is for any purpose 
other than use or distribution in the normal 
course of the borrower’s business. The sec- 
ond course is whether the amounts involved 
are disproportionate to the borrower’s normal 
business operations. This would include 
speculative expansion of real-estate 
or plant facilities as well as speculative ac- 
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cumulation of inventories in expectation of 
resale instead of use. 

It is believed that public understanding of 
the purposes of the program for voluntary 
credit restraint is vital to its success. To 
maintain our essential civilian production 
and distribution, to rebuild our power to de- 
fend our country, and, at the same time, to 
preserve the greatest possible degree of eco- 
nomic stability is a task which will require 
the mobilization of credit for essential needs. 

All of the banks of Delaware join with 
other lenders and with the American Bank- 
ers Association in subscribing wholeheartedly 
to the principles underlying the voluntary 
credit-restraint program. They intend to 
continue to meet the essential needs of agri- 
culture and business, both large and small, 
insofar as the extension of credit will con- 
tribute to the production of goods and serv- 
ices which are needed for defense and for the 
welfare of our area. 

Let’s work together to stop inflation. 

DELAWARE ASSOCIATION. 


Universal Military Training 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, May 21, 1951 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr, Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp a number of news- 
paper editorials with reference to the 
proposed Military Training and Service 
Act. The editorials are from the Pitts- 
burgh Post-Gazette, the Elizabeth (N. J.) 
Journal, the Providence (R. I.) Journal, 
peel Baltimore Sun, and the Kansas City 


There being no objection, the editorials 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[From the Pittsburgh Post-Gazette of April 
27, 1951] 


Go AHEAD WITH UMT 


Senate and House conferees on military 
manpower legislation have agreed that the 
maximum period of training and service shall 
not exceed 24 months. That is a satisfactory 
settlement of one of the least controversial 
provisions at issue as Congress tries to write 
universal military training and service legis- 
lation, 

Now the conferees must go ahead on the 
larger issues. The greatest question to be 
resolved concerns a program of universal 
military training to follow expiration of the 
draft, which is to say, the present emer- 
gency. 

A bill approved by the Senate provides 
that UMT is to go into effect automatically 
when the period of military service is elimi- 
nated and training only is required. 

The House bill would create a UMT Com- 
mission to make recommendations for a pro- 
gram, but Congress would have to pass a 
separate law to get the program started. 
In other words, the House measure would 
require a wholly new vote of Congress, with 
consequent delays and with the possibility 
that, given a change in the world situation, 
the UMT concept would be abandoned. 

We urge that the conferees accept the Sen- 
ate’s provision for UMT. That would provide 
a continuing flow of trained manpower into 
the Reserves. Without such a reserve, the 
Nation will have to do one of two things— 
either maintain a large and excessively costly 
standing army, or again let our military 
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strength deteriorate to such an extent as to 
invite aggression, Since this country has 
never been willing to support a large stand- 
ing army in time of peace, the latter alterna- 
tive probably would follow. 

In considering universal training, the con- 
ferees should bear in mind the recommenda- 
tions of the Compton commission, which 
stressed the necessity for keeping the pro- 
gram military in concept and execution. If 
the planning and execution of a program is 
centered largely in civilian hands, as pro- 
posed in the House bill, there is great danger 
that the program would become rigid and 
worthless. 

This country's history has long since borne 
home the folly of letting our military 
strength ebb and flow with the tides of world 
affairs. Now, in the face of present danger, 
is the time to provide for that constant back- 
log of trained military manpower without 
which we may again be caught unprepared. 
And the next time could easily prove fatal. 


[From the Elizabeth (N. J.) Journal of April 
27, 1951] 


A MATTER OF FORESIGHT 


The House of Representatives has adopt- 
ed a military service bill similar in most re- 
spects to that passed some time ago by the 
Senate. A 6 months’ difference as to the 
minimum age for draftees will be threshed 
out in the Senate-House conference commit- 
tee. Also to be resolved are the 2 months’ 
difference in the length of service provided 
in the two bills, and the question of wheth- 
er the maximum strength of our Armed 
Forces should be limited to 4,000,000 men. 

There is good reason to expect that satis- 
factory settlements will be made on these 
issues, and that the dangerously broad and 
sweeping wording of parts of the Senate will 
be made more precise. However, the major 
difference involves the question of authoriz- 
ing a program of universal military training. 
The Senate bill would grant authority for a 
program giving 18-year-olds 6 months of mil- 
itary training, to be followed by several years 
in which the trainees would remain on Re- 
serve status, 

This long-range legislation would not ac- 
tually be put into effect until world condi- 
tions permitted such a vast training program 
to be started. The House bill merely pro- 
vides for a five-member commission to study 
the question, and Congress would have to act 
again to put it into effect, 

Certainly history has amply demonstrated 
that the country needs a reservoir of trained 
military manpower for whatever emergen- 
cies may be ahead. There is no use in wait- 
ing for some future crisis to arise before au- 
thorizing the sort of program which would 
have helped to meet it, or might even have 
prevented its arising. 

The House is unfortunately never likely 
to establish universal military training when 
little danger is plainly in sight. We, there- 
fore believe the national interest will be bet- 
ter served if the conference committee comes 
up with something more nearly resembling 
the Senate’s strong UMT plan than the 
House’s faint-hearted postponement of the 
issue, 


[From the Providence (R. I.) Journal of 
April 15, 1951] 
UMT FUTURE 

It was once said of Al Smith that he 
couldn't see anything but the point. The 
distressing and disturbing fact revealed in 
the opposition to universal military training 
is that the men fighting it see everything but 
the point. 

The point is reasonably simple to anyone 
who in the alarms and excursions of day- 
by-day controversy over issues sees clearly 
the one big issue of which the other issues 
are a part. i 


The one big issue is that in the foresee- 
able future the United States will be en- 
gaged in a gigantic tussle with the Soviet 
Union not only to preserve its own freedom 
but to stop the spread of communism and to 
lend its strength to cooperation with our 
associates for the protection of the whole 
free world. 

This is no emergency undertaking. For 
this generation it is a permanent problem, 
and unless we do what the circumstances 
of the times call for, we shall have to hand 
over the unfinished job to the next genera- 
tion. 

There are no signs that Russia is getting 
weaker; there are authoritative reports that 
Russia is building up military strength 
everywhere. The ambitions and the psy- 
chology of the Russian leaders will not per- 
mit them deliberately to weaken the might 
of Russia. Anyone who thinks that Russia 
voluntarily will reduce her armed strength 
or forego her present advantage or sincerely 
disavow her ambition only fools himself. 

The one practical way in which Russia can 
be weakened is for the United States to be 
strong. The objective of our national policy 
is to redress the present imbalance between 
the Soviet power and the free world power— 
not in order to make war but to force Russia 
to terms of peaceful settlement. 

Secretary Marshall has emphasized uni- 
versal military training as at the heart of 
a stable and enduring posture of defense for 
the United States during the period of ten- 
sion. It is a test of whether we have the 
character and the resolution to face up to 
the great issue. 

The House has been reluctant to establish 
the fact of universal military training. It 
did refuse to eliminate the military training 
feature of the manpower bill, which is a gain. 
But at this time it would only go as far as 
recognizing the principle of military training 
by setting up a commission to plan a pro- 
gram and postponing the issue for future 
consideration. 

The Senate, on the other hand, has made 
preparations for establishing military train- 
ing as a fact—when in the opinion of the 
Executive it is thought necessary. The con- 
flict between the House and the Senate now 
goes to conference where, it is hoped, the 
issue can be resolved in favor of military 
training as a fact. 

We believe that the people of the United 
States are ahead of the House in this re- 
spect—the polls so indicate. Favorable ac- 
tion in conference would give us the strength 
we are going to need on a long-term basis. 


[From the Baltimore Sun of April 28, 1951] 
THE SENATE BILL ON UNIVERSAL MILITARY 
TRAINING Is PREFERABLE 


The Senate and the House have both ap- 
proved universal military training and their 
respective bills now have gone to conference. 
A serious weakness of the House version is 
that it requires a wholly new vote of the 
Congress before the universal training pro- 
vision could be put into effect. 

Nobody can tell what that vote might be. 
Therefore, while the House measure appears 
to be providing for universal military train- 
ing, actually it leaves the issue as uncertain 
asever. The Senate version is free from this 
dangerous feature. It provides that uni- 
versal military training is to go into effect 
automatically when the present period of 
active military service ends and men are 
required to take training only. 

The House version has still another serious 
weakness. Though the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
must ultimately be responsible for the 
Nation's defense, this bill does not give them, 
or any other military agency, authority to 
map out the military features of a training 
plan. The House bill states that a National 
Security Training Commission shall direct 
and control the training. This Commission 
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would have a civilian chairman and a civilian 
majority. On the contrary, the Senate bill 
empowers the Commission to establish poli- 
cies and standards but leaves the military 
details of the training with the Joint Chiefs, 
where they should be. 

The House measure further lays down 
specific rules as to when reservists may apply 
for a return to civilian status and on reduc- 
ing the length of service. Under certain 
circumstances, these exact directions might 
prove highly embarrassing to the military 
command. The bill lowers the physical and 
mental standards on the one hand, which 
would reduce the quality of the Armed 
Forces. On the other hand it sets the mini- 
mum age at 1814 years instead of 18, thereby 
reducing the available manpower. 

There are still other provisions in the 
House bill which would deprive the program 
of the flexibility it should have if it is to 
operate efficiently. The Senate is free from 
these restrictions, with one exception. That 
is that it sets a ceiling of 4,000,000 men. 
Such a ceiling would, of course, give our 
enemies exact and useful information as to 
the maximum force with which they would 
have to deal. Consequently, on this point 
the House bill, which fixes no limit, is 
preferable. i 

While we are planning universal military 
training we should make sure that we are 
getting it, and not a measure so saddled with 
restrictions that the ultimate end would be 
a false sense of security. 


[From the Kansas City (Mo.) Star of 
April 16, 1951] 


Trmipiry TRIUMPHS Over UMT 


Rejection of the universal military train- 
ing principle by the House is a prize piece 
of political fakery. The section of the House 
bill providng for a later study of UMT means 
nothing more than the opponents of such 
a permanent defense system lacked the 
courage to go on record as being against it. 

They are against it because they have been 
frightened by the volume of letters from 
parents who are hoping that somehow their 
young sons can avoid devoting a period of 
their lives to national service. The mothers 
and fathers who feel that way have had an 
influence with House Members far out of 
proportion to their voting strength. 

For congressional mail is a poor yardstick 
of public sentiment on the question of UMT. 
It is a case of the minority opposed to the 
measure being louder, more active, and 
better organized than the majority which 
believes that every able-bodied young man 
be required to take some military or naval 
training. 

Eight times since 1942 the American Insti- 
tute of Public Opinion has made surveys of 
public reaction to the UMT proposal. The 
number found to be definitely in favor of it 
has never been less than 63 percent. The 
most recent check completed last December 
showed 72 percent of those polled to be con- 
vinced of the need for UMT. 

The Senate voted accordingly. By a vote 
of 79 to 5 the Senate plan provided that if 
and when the Armed Forces no longer re- 
quired draftees, all young men would under- 
go 4 to 6 months of basic training and then 
enter the Reserves for an over-all service 
term of 8 years. The House has ducked the 
issue by saying that training plans submitted 
by a civilian commission would be looked 
into at some later date. But such a civilian 
group has already gone over the whole 
ground and has placed before Congress the 
kind of a UMT program that should have 
been enacted. 

What this House failure to correct past 
mistakes of unpreparedness means is that 
the unpopular, hit-or-miss system of draft- 
ing men will continue indefinitely on its 
makeshift basis. There is no prospect at 
this time of eventually getting away from it 
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and spreading the defense obligation among 
youths who would be trained for a while at 
a certain age and then join the ready Re- 
serves to serve whenever they might be 
needed. 

The draft is less democratic, costlier, and 
less efficient than UMT would be. But since 
the military requirement for men will re- 
main large and since volunteers are too few, 
we will have to manage our defense with the 
draft system as best we can. 


Load Limit of Vehicles Using Public 
Highways 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 10, 1951 


Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, under 
Teave to revise and extend my remarks, 
I include therein a resolution adopted 
by the Police Jury Association of Loui- 
siana, at its annual meeting in 1951, op- 
posing legislation to increase the load 
limits of vehicles using public highways. 
The resolution reads as follows: 


RESOLUTION No. 4 OF THE POLICE JURY 
ASSOCIATION OF LOUISIANA 


Whereas there has been proposed in the 
United States Senate that there be an in- 
crease in the load limits of vehicles using 
public highways; and 

Whereas such action, if authorized hy ieg- 
islation, will do much to destroy public 
highways, and instead of acting as a help 
or aid to defense measures, will weaken them, 
through an impaired public highway system: 
Therefore be it 

Resolved by the Police Jury Association of 
Louisiana in regular session assembled this 
19th day of April, 1951, That it does hereby 
record itself as being against such legisla- 
tion, and that the Members of the Con- 
gress from Louisiana be requested to oppose 
legislation having for its purpose the in- 
creasing of load limits for trucks using the 
public highways of the United States, 


A Collective Action 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHESTER E. MERROW 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 21, 1951 


Mr. MERROW. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include therein the follow- 
ing editorial from the New York Times, 
published Sunday, May 20, 1951, entitled 
“A Collective Action“: 


A COLLECTIVE ACTION 


The General Assembly of the United Na- 
tions has written a significant new chapter 
in international relations with its approval 
of an arms embargo against Communist 
China. This procedure may have seemed to 
many persons to have been unnecessarily 
slow, but the principle involved is so large 
that careful deliberation was inevitable. 
This is a virtually unanimous collective ac- 


tion by the nations of the free world in the 
economic field. It is a blow at aggression 
and a concerted effort to use peaceful pres- 
sure to change the course of the aggressor, 

In June of last year the Security Council, 
able to act because of the boycott of the 
Soviet Union, authorized a military opera- 
tion against the North Korean Communist 
aggressors. It called upon members of the 
United Nations to refrain from giving assist- 
ance to the invading force. The aggressors 
were subsequently joined by the Chinese 
Communists and the aggression was named 
as such by the General Assembly. Once 
more member states were urged to take no 
measures that would aid or support the 
named aggressor. That recommendation has 
now been made much more specific and com- 
pliance with it can be identified. 

The use of collective sanctions is still ex- 
perimental. The classic example in the eco- 
nomic field is the attempt of the League of 
Nations to impose sanctions on the Mussolini 
regime after the attack on Ethiopia. The 
United States was not party to that action. 
Moreover, the specific exemption of petro- 
leum products from the program guaranteed 
its ineffectiveness from the start. At most, 
the League expressed its moral disapproba- 
tion. 

It can be said that the United Nations 
has attempted some sort of political sanc- 
tions in the case of Franco Spain. These, 
also, have not been effective in changing the 
course of thought in Spain or in actually 
embarrassing, to any appreciable degree, the 
Franco regime. No strong pressure was 
actually put on Madrid, and the United 
Nations position, at best, was merely one 
of collective disapproval. The same sort of 
disapproval was voiced in the League over 
the Japanese invasion of Manchuria, and 
the net result was the Japanese withdrawal 
from the League but no imposition of any 
penalties against Japan. 

The present case goes a step further than 
any of these actions. It does actually call 
upon members of the United Nations to cease 
shipments of all strategic materials to Com- 
munist China. The moral censure, implicit 
in the resolution that found Communist 
China an aggressor, is being backed up by 
an economic action that is broad enough 
to be felt. It will obviously not bring about 
a Chinese Communist collapse week after 
next, but it will, in time, reduce Communist 
China’s potential for making war. 

It has seemed, on the face of it, to be the 
simplest common sense to deny an aggressor 
the materials of aggression, There could 
be no moral justification for supplying 
weapons that were actually turned against 
us. No government that tolerated such a 
situatian could face the widows and orphans 
of its soldiers. Action obviously had to be 
taken if it were to retain integrity and sanity. 

At the same time it is not easy to get 
collective action in a group of more than 
50 nation states. In some cases a significant 
shift of position was required. Not all of 
the United Nations members are represented 
at the battlefront, and some of the states 
have been reluctant to take any course that 
might seem to present a firmer front to the 
enemy lest this very firmness should prove 
a bar to negotiation. 

It is therefore gratifying that what seems 
clearly to be the course of wisdom and jus- 
tice has now prevailed. The United Nations 
was conceived as an instrument for the 
preservation of peace through collective ac- 
tion. Each action so taken is a step forward 
in following through on the objectives that 
have been proclaimed. It may well be that 
other steps will have to be taken in the 
future. The Additional Measures Committee 
has been instructed to keep the case under 
study. Meanwhile, there has been a meet- 
ing of minds in the free world and it is on 
the basis of such agreement that our future 
freedom must be assured. 
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Pat Sullivan, High Sheriff of New London 
County, Conn. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM BENTON 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, May 21, 1951 


Mr. BENTON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
I delivered on May 5 in New London, 
Conn., at a dinner at which were assem- 
bled the leading citizens of New London 
County to do honor to Pat Sullivan, first 
Democrat in history ever to be elected 
high sheriff of New London County. 
Prominent among the guests were Pat 
Sullivan’s remarkab! mother, Lucy 
Agnes Sullivan, his beautiful sister, and 
several of his five brothers. 

This was a great day, Mr. President, 
in the life of the Sullivahs, as it was in 
the history of the Democratic Party of 
New London County. I am proud to be 
in a position to put into the Recorp my 
tribute to one of the great Democrats of 
my State, High Sheriff Pat Sullivan, of 
Lebanon, Conn. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ADDRESS BY SENATOR BENTON 

I came tonight to honor Pat Sullivan, 
Sheriff Sullivan, that is. It is a delight to 
address P. J. as Sheriff Sullivan for it is my 
understanding that he is the first Democrat 
in the history of New London County politics 
to be elected to this office. Indeed I've been 
told we haven’t had a Democratic sheriff since 
Uncas, the Mohican Indian, moved west 
from here even before the days when Pat’s 
grandparents and my grandparents were 
neighbors living about 12 miles from each 
other. That’s the first thing Pat and I have 
in common: Our grandparents. This is the 
night for all of us to figure what we have 
in common with Pat, so we can identify our- 
selves with his success. 

My grandfather after whom I'm named 
‘was a congregational preacher in Tolland at 
a time, as I understand it, when Pat’s grand- 
parents were settled as farmers in Bozrah, 
about 100 years ago. The Sullivans left 
Counties Mayo and Kerry in Ireland for Leba- 
non, Conn.; my grandfather, William, after 
whom I am named, left Tolland, Conn.—for 
Lebanon, Syria—Mount Lebanon, of biblical 
fame, where he spent a quarter of a century 
as a missionary. 

Pat looks so prosperous and radiant tonight 
that I can only surmise that he and his 
grandparents and parents had more luck as 
farmers than my mother and I had when 
we tried farming after my father’s death. 
The fact is I understand that his parents, 
John (Star) Sullivan, and his mother, Lucy 
Agnes, ran a 400 acre farm. This 400 acres 
with a house, barn, livestock, feed, and 
cleared land is approximately 360 acres more 
than my mother and I were ever able to try 
to cultivate. It is also a house, barn, live- 
stock, and feed more than we had when we 
set out. The only cash income we had from 
the farm was the $320 a year my mother 
earned teaching in a one-room pine-board 
school. School teachers, as Pat’s wife, Hazel, 
may know, don’t very often earn anywhere 
near what they deserve. It’s a lot better, 
Hazel, to marry a Sullivan, even if you do go 
back to teaching. 
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I tried to supplement my mother’s income 
by clearing land of rock at a dollar an acre. 
We didn’t have modern machinery in those 
days so I had to do it by hand with a horse 
and a stone bolt. Whenever I look at these 
stone fences of which we in Connecticut 
are so proud—I think of my boyhood and of 
the hardihood of our ancestors. 

Now, in addition to this background in 
farming Pat and I also have shared the ex- 
perience of driving trucks for a living. Pat 
drove a milk truck when he was a young 
man. In my first job after college, I drove 
a small delivery truck when I was a cash reg- 
ister salesman. My only profit in selling cash 
registers was the development of a strong 
back. You all know the old-fashioned type 
of cash register—they were built to endure 
and each one weighed somewhat more than a 
bottle of milk. I had to lug them from my 
truck, in and out of stores to demonstrate 
them. 

Earlier this evening I met Pat’s mother, 
Mrs. Sullivan, who came tonight to be here 
with her son where all of us are gathered to 
do him honor. I said Pat and I have a lot in 
common, in background and in politics. We 
share one more thing in common and this I 
know we.share with most of you here, and 
that is our love for our mothers. I only wish 
mine could be here tonight to sit with Mrs. 
Sullivan. She was deeply devoted to Chet 
Bowles. 

What I’ve been telling you is that Pat and 
I are two farm boys, who in our * 
and parallel experiences, have even more in 
common than our strong belief and faith in 
the Democratic Party. My tribute to him 
tonight therefore is personal as well as po- 
litical. Indeed I might add that it is mostly 
personal for his political tribute was paid 
him when the voters of New London County 
recognized him last November as a man of 
outstanding ability. 

Pat’s political success in the last election, 
while an outstanding accomplishment, is 
nothing new to him or the Sullivans. He 
and his father have been converting Repub- 
licans into Democrats for decades. In 1938 
when Pat ran for his first major office in 
the State legislature he actually got 10 per- 
cent more votes than the highest number of 
votes ever polled by a Republican in Lebanon. 

I say right here and now, in view of my 
1,102 margin of victory last fall, that I want 
Pat to sit down and show me how he does it. 
What does he do to those Republicans? My 
assistant, Bob Claffey has a theory. You here 
who've known Pat all his life—tell me if 
Bob’s right. Bob tells me Pat’s success as a 
vote getter stems from his success with the 
ladies—that is, he’s got a reputation for 
being the best square dancer in New London 
County. I tell you here tonight that I want 
some dancing lessons from Pat right now, 
Of course I think there’s also another more 
8. lf-evident reason, and it’s contained in a 
letter to the editor, which I clipped from a 
local paper last November. It says: 


LETTERS To THE Day 


LONG GOP SESSION—STONINGTON WOMAN, 92, 
RECALLS FATHER AS SHERIFF 
STONINGTON, CONN., November 14, 1950. 

To the EDITOR oF THE Day: 

Reading about the sheriffs, I recalled that 
my father, Richard A. Wheeler of Stoning- 
ton, was elected high sheriff (he was a Re- 
publican) in 1860. He continued in that 
office for 12 years, and then declined reelec- 
tion. That is 90 years ago, and I guess all 
have been Republicans since then, which is 
a long while; I am 92 years old. 

The new Democratic sheriff has a fine face 
and if he lives up to that he will do well. 

GRACE DENISON WHEELER. 


What greater goal can anyone set for Pat 
than that? Pat, I ask your friends here to 
join me in a toast to your health. May you 
live up t your fine face. 


Now, aside from the fun we are having to- 
night I would like to make some serious 
comments about Sheriff Sullivan’s unprec- 
edented victory in the last election. Pat, 
in addition to his reputation as a handsome 
man, and the best square dancer hereabouts, 
possesses the deeper qualities of kindness, 
grace, good will, and generosity. The voters 
know he is a good man. He has demon- 
strated this through a life-long record of 
public service and good deeds in the com- 
munity where he lives. Our meeting here 
tonight to honor him is proof of the high 
regard in which he is held not only by his 
fellow Democrats but by the Republicans 
who know him and by citizens in every walk 
of life. 

Pat's success points up a fundamental fact 
about both political parties and I would like 
to see this fact repeated in every town, vil- 
lage, and city in Connecticut. If you want to 
win an election go out and get the best man 
possible to run for office. In Pat we Demo- 
crats have had a candidate who measures up 
to the highest standards of leadership set by 
the Democratic Party since its inception. On 
the local level, you have in Pat, the kind of 
interest in the little fellow and the common 
man, which my experience in Washington 
persuades me is the characteristic of the 
Democratic leadership we have had in Wash- 
ington since 1933. Futhermore, this interest 
is characteristic of the international leader- 
ship which the United States has assumed 
under its Democratic administration in the 
world-wide fight against communism. It is 
this leadership which makes me proud to be 
a Democrat. We've had this kind of leader- 
ship in the State in Governor Bowles; we 
have it in Washington in President Truman. 
I believe history will do justice to him even 
if the newspapers don’t. His leadership was 
never more evident than today in his cou- 
rageous stand on the issues raised by General 
MacArthur. 

It is progressively this Democratic leader- 
ship from county to State to the National 
level that has made it possible for the present 
Democratic administration to hold our party 
together and to launch an effective offensive 
against communism on a world scale. We 
have under President Truman held back the 
march of communism in the Middle East 
through the Greek-Turkish aid program; in 
Europe with the Marshall plan and the mili- 
tary aid program; and I hope we can stop its 
forward push in Asia though the point 4 
program to build up and develop the back- 
ward areas of the world, by the Voice of 
America, by the vigorous actions of the 
United Nations, and through the use of force 
where it cannot be avoided. 

Today the Democratic administration is 
seeking to prevent the Korean conflict from 
spreading into the greater threat of a third 
world war by an attack against China as ad- 
vocated by General MacArthur. It is not 
President Truman's administration which is 
now seeking an expanded war against China, 
though its critics like Senators Tarr, Mc- 
CARTHY, and Carn seem to think we can win 
a big war with fewer casualties. You may re- 
call that I challenged Senator CAIN in a re- 
cent radio debate to offer a declaration of 
war if that was what he wanted. He later 
introduced a resolution in the Senate calling 
for this war now. He was honest and 
courageous in facing up to the problem and 
describing it for what it is. 

Indeed the most incredible feat of mental 
gymnastics I have heard lately was recently 
performed by that Republican leader, Sena- 
tor ROBERT A. Tart, of Ohio. Senator TAFT, 
recently in speaking to the United States 
Chamber of Commerce, demanded a $20,000,- 
000,000 cut in our military budget and simul- 
taneously called for a far more aggressive and 
widespread war in Asia. b 

The Democratic Party with men like Pat 
Sullivan supporting it and giving it lead- 
ership can look forward to strong and con- 
structive policies locally and nationally. Our 
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party has grown through the years because it 
has had enough Pat Sullivan's to keep it an 
aggressive political force, 

I do not feel I haye wandered afield from 
this testimonial to Pat Sullivan, and 
through Pat Sullivan to the Democratic 
Party. That’s what I regard this dinner as 
all about. Most of us here have gathered to 
honor Pat Sullivan, fellow Democrat, 

He won a great victory. In his victory 
all of us here take personal pride. Tonight 
we participate with him in his pleasure and 
pride in victory. Fellow Democrats, I give 
you Pat Sullivan, high sheriff of New London 
County and Democrat extraordinary. 


Clouds Over Iran 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CHESTER E. MERROW 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 21, 1951 


Mr. MERROW. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include therein the follow- 
ing editorial from the Exeter News Let- 
ter, published in Exeter, N. H., Thurs- 
day, May 17, 1951, entitled “Clouds Over 
Iran”: 


CLOUDS Over IRAN 


Whether through Soviet influence or other- 
wise the nationalizing of the Iranian oil in- 
dustry is timed to coincide with the great 
Washington debate over our own foreign 
policy now going on. 

In signing the act by which the Iranian 
Government takes over the 56 percent Brit- 
ish-owned Anglo-Iranian Oil Co., which pro- 
duces a third of the Middle East oil output, 
Mohammed Reza Shah Pahlevi, who, though 
reputedly friendly to the west, lacks the 
power of veto, plays into greedy Russian- 
dominated hands. 

It is said that all of the British Navy is 
fueled by Iranian oil. France, India, Italy, 
Turkey, and Greece are largely dependent 
upon the Iranian fields whose production is 
700,000 barrels a day. It goes without saying 
that the Soviet will take prompt advantage 
of the opening thus offered to do its utmost 
to see that the Middle East supply remains 
unavailable to British ships and the develop- 
ment of the west's war potential. 

If the acute middle eastern situation is de- 
signed to divert attention from Korea and 
possible enlargement of the war in the Far 
East, it is time to quit long drawn out dis- 
cussions in Washington, turn to the business 
at hand, and try some of Mr. Stalin’s pressure 
policies in reverse upon himself. 


The War in Korea and American Policy 
in Asia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, May 21, 1951 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
by the national commander of the Amer- 
ican Legion, Erle Cocke, Jr., at St. Louis, 
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Mo., on May 12, 1951, on the subject of 
the Korean war and American policy in 
Asia. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in-the RECORD, 
as follows: 


My fellow Legionnaires and Americans all, 
more than 11,000 American lives sacrificed in 
a “fight but don’t win” war in Korea have 
demonstrated with tragic impact the com- 
plete bankruptcy of American foreign policy 
in the hands of a State Department staffed 
by lukewarm and apologetic Americans dom- 
inated by foreign influences. 

Today only American soldiers and their 
handful of allies in Korea are waging all-out 
opposition to Communist aggression. Our 
State Department and the United Nations are 
only doing one-fourth as well. They have 
committed themselves halfheartedly to op- 
posing Communist aggression militarily. 
But they are continuing to encourage such 
aggression politically, diplomatically, and 
economically. 

They are playing politics with the British 
to save Hong Kong at the cost of American 
lives. They are encouraging aggression dip- 
lomatically by their willingness to bargain 
for appeasement. They are encouraging fur- 
ther acts of aggression by sanctioning the 
trading with the Chinese and Russian Com- 
munists. 

This is the first time in American history 
that we have ever gone into a war afraid that 
we might make our enemy mad. A war is 
justified for one reason alone, and that is 
victory. The Chinese Reds have elected to 
fight us. They are doing everything they can 
to whip us. Yet our troops are ordered to 
pull their punches. 

The American people are told that we can- 
not blockade Red Chinese ports, cannot use 
Chiang Kai-shek’s Nationalist Chinese forces, 
cannot bomb Manchurian Communist stag- 
ing bases, and must not defend Formosa— 
all because it might make Red China and 
Red Russia mad, 

We have become so filled with vapid inter- 
nationalism that we are losing our American 
spunk along with our American dollars. We 
are even losing faith in ourselves. We are 
lacking in confidence in our own judgment 
whenever it is questioned in the sligthest 
by the socialistic schemers of Downing 
Street. 

That is not the way America was built into 
a great Nation and preserved in the past. 
Our backbone has always been courage and 
boldness, from the days of the minute men. 
Our greatest need today is a foreign policy 
American in concept, American in origin and 
American in objective. We have the power 
and the strength to back up such a policy. 
We must divorce ourselves from a diplomacy 
of expediency. We need statesmanship 
whose first purpose is to stand up for what 
is right. If we give that kind of leadership 
to the free world, other nations will follow 
us and we won't need to give away our 
birthrights to buy allies and friends! The 
world today is crying for aggresisve moral 
leadership! 

Let us quit kidding ourselves that the 
Korean war is a police action. It is a major 
war in which America already has suffered 
more than 70,000 casualties! Let us be real- 
istic. It is a direct clash between Ameri- 
canism and communism, That’s the big con- 
flict in the world today. America is furnish- 
ing 90 percent of the fighting manpower; 90 
percent of the casualties are American; more 
than 90 percent of the weapons, supplies 
and materials are from the arsenal of Amer- 
ica and I am sure that we are paying in one 
way or another 100 percent of the financial 
costs of that war! 

So let’s stop fooling ourselves about this 
being a United Nations war! If you sub- 
tract the American effort you would have 
nothing left! 


Our own security interests demand that 
we win this war in Korea. On the outcome 
of this bloody conflict rests today the destiny 
of all human freedom including our own 
cherished American freedom, If this war is 
not won by our side, then both Asia and 
Europe will be lost to communism. 

The war in Korea will be decided by one 
factor alone—that factor is military power 
and military might. Where is that power 
and that might coming from? It is not 
United Nations power and might. It is not 
British power and might. It is American 
power and might. > 

The issue is crystal clear. Joe Stalin and 
his Kremlin gang have moved deliberately 
and by the force of arms to bring all Asia 
under the domination of the hammer and 
sickle. We cannot break that hammer and 
blunt the sickle by vacillating day by day 
in our action and by believing less and less 
in ourselves. The Communists have elected 
to start their big attempt at world conquest 
in Asia. It is there where we must meet this 
first bloody challenge and destroy commu- 
nism. America's best hope of avoiding a 
general world conflict is to crush aggressive 
communism so completely in Asia that it 
will not dare to spread the conflagration of 
war. The Kremlin gangsters are realists. 
They understand only one kind of language 
and that is the language of force. 

We should remind ourselves of Woodrow 
Wilson's resolute leadership in 1914 when he 
ordered the United States fleet to take Vera- 
cruz as the result of the arrest of six Amer- 
ican marines by an unfriendly regime then 
in power in Mexico, 

The appeasers of that day screamed that 
we might make the Kaiser mad by moving 
against Veracruz. But the Kaiser didn’t 
move when faced by a resolute America. 
Those who are counseling today that we 
lead from weakness in Korea, would have 
counseled against the Boston Tea Party and 
against every display of American courage 
and decision, Yet, these are the qualities 
that won our independence, built this Na- 
tion, and have kept it strong and great and 
prosperous, 

The argument that we must pull our 
punches in Korea in order to prevent that 
conflict from spreading into a global war is 
highly unrealistic. 

Thanks to our bankrupt foreign policy, we 
have never had the initiative in the world- 
wide ideological clash between Americanism 
and communism. Joe Stalin has forced our 
every move. He can and will force a spread 
of the shooting war whenever he chooses. 
He welcomes our caution and hesitancy and 
lack of decision only as signs of our weak- 
ness. America’s unwillingness to fight to win 
in the Korean War is only playing into his 
hands. What we must recognize and recog- 
nize immediately is that America must fight 
communism in self-defense and fight it with 
everything America has, and right now. That 
is why the American Legion has demanded 
all-out mobilization here in the United States 
since June 25, 1950. The American Legion 
is realistic and it has the guts to call a spade 
a spade. The war in Korea is a war against 
world communism and no amount of wish- 
ful thinking can change that grim fact. 

I have come to St. Louis fresh from the 
annual spring meeting of the national execu- 
tive committee of the American Legion in 
Indianapolis last week. At that meeting the 
NEC, which is the governing body of the 
American Legion between national conven- 
tions, voted 84 to 1 for the lifting of all re- 
structions on military operations in Korea. 
I believe this American Legion view reflects 
American grass-roots opinion. 

The national executive committee of the 
American Legion also declared for— 

1. Treating Communist China in every 
sense as an aggressor. That means the Amer- 
ican Legion does not believe in a double 
standard of international morality—that in- 
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ternational banditry on a small scale is all 
wrong but on a big scale is to be condoned. 

2. Bombing of Communist bases, concen- 
tration of troops, supplies, and equipment 
in China or wherever they may be found to 
prevent their being used by the forces of 
aggression to forestall and make more costly 
the successful prosecution of the present 
conflict in Korea. 

3. Removal of all restrictions against the 
use of Chinese Nationalists in the fight 
against Communist aggressors. 

4. Calling on Congress and the United Na- 
tions to take the necessary steps, including 
the imposition of a blockade, to stop trading 
in war materials with Communists countries. 

5. Continuing the defense of Formosa. 

6. Opposition to the recognition of Red 
China by the United States and against seat- 
ing Red China in the United Nations. 

The free world today still enjoys a 4 to 1 
majority on the Supreme Council of the 
United Nations. If Red China is ever admit- 
ted, that margin will be cut to 3 to 2. It will 
herald the eventual domination of the United 
Nations by Communist Governments! 

Concerning the State Department, the na- 
tional executive committee of the American 
Legion had this to say: 

“We see a growing tendency on the part 
of the State Department to become an oper- 
ating department rather than a policy-mak- 
ing agency. Instead of giving away the sub- 
stance of America in a very unrealistic way, 
we suggest the State Department concen- 
trate on the major task of formulating Amer- 
ican plans to combat the very real threats to 
our security throughout the world. We don't 
have that kind of leadership in our State De- 
partment today. To get leadership required, 
we must remove the present crops of leaders 
whose every action has reflected incompe- 
tency, indecision, and defeatism. They must 
be replaced by a corps of realists—men of 
high purpose and courage—who are not 
afraid, who have undeviating confidence in 
American power and ingenuity and who will 
by meriting our respect, face the future with 
resolution and faith.“ 

Concerning foreign aid, the NEC said: 

“Continued aid to ‘those nations which 
have joined with us in the global struggle to 
destroy the forces of Communist aggression’ 
should be carried on. But we say the time for 
‘give-away’ programs has ended. The Santa 
Claus attitude of our State Department has 
not won us fighting friends but has only in- 
creased the cries from all over the world for 
more and more of the American taxpayer's 
dollar. Limiting, reducing and discontinu- 
ing as soon as possible Marshall plan aid is 
essential so that the drain on the United 
States Treasury will be stopped. Point Four 
assistance should be limited now to offering 
American technical know-how'.“ 


Latin-American and Argentine Affairs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT R. O'CONOR 


OF MARYLAND i 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, May 21, 1951 


Mr. O'CONOR. Mr. President, on 
Monday last the members of the Mary- 
land Historical Society in Baltimore had 
the good fortune to hear from the lips 
of one well versed in the matter com- 
ments on Latin-American and Argentine 
affairs. now engaging a great deal of 
attention throughout our own country. 
The speaker was James Bruce, former 
Ambassador to Argentina, an outstand- 
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ing citizen whom Maryland claims as 

its own even though his Government and 

far-flung business connections have 
taken him from our State on numerous 
and extended occasions. 

It is ly notable that he 
stresses the fact that our neighbors in 
the Western Hemisphere are sovereign 
nations with governments of their own 
choosing. He emphasizes that our rela- 
tionship with them should be a friendly 
one and that our Government policy 
should be always to strive to make 
friends, not to buy friendship. 

Mr. Bruce’s address touches on a mat- 
ter on which, I dare say, there is all too 
little understanding and appreciation in 
this country, and I ask unanimous con- 
sent that it be printed in the Appendix 
of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ADDRESS IN RE LATIN-AMERICAN AND ARGEN- 
TINE AFFAIRS BEFORE THE MARYLAND HISTORI- 
caL Socrery ON May 17, 1951, BY JAMES 
Bruce 
An Argentine understands perfectly the 

emotion that moved Beaumarchais to write, 

“The fair Kingdom of France is more beauti- 

ful than any other except the kingdom of 

heaven.” He understands it, because he 
feels exactly the same way about Argentina. 

Now, after 2 years in Buenos Aires and 
many trips to the far corners of his delightful 
country, I think I understand something of 
the Argentine and his unbounded love and 
admiration for his tierra. There are many 
places in this land of vast pampas, forests, 
and Andean valleys where one may feel par- 
donably magnanimous in conceding that 
even the kingdom of heaven could not be 
fairer. 

In the midst of the tall rich grass and the 
grazing herds one thinks of the saying: “God 
is an Argentine.” As One man, a proud 
estanciero, explained to me: “God made this 
land fertile and abundant above all other 
lands. It is His chosen place.” 

I found practically everywhere a friendli- 
ness that bespoke the inherent hospitality 
of this vigorous people. Both officially and 
personally I could not have been treated 
more cordially than I was by President Peron 
and his beautiful señora. 

The attention of so many people in this 
country and particularly that of the press 
and of the politicians has in recent years 
been directed to Western Europe and the 
Far East that very little attention has been 
paid either to our political affiliations or the 
economic importance to us of Latin America. 

In times of great world emergencies, there 
is a vital interdependence of interests be- 
tween ourselves and our friends to the south 
of us. Latin America has approximately the 
same population that we have and in the last 
2 years they have bought more than one- 
fourth of all of our exports. The proportion 
of paid purchases was even higher because 
so much of our exports that went particu- 
larly to Western Europe were given away. 

Our annual trade with Latin America now 
averages more than five billion a year. In- 
stead of diminishing over the years it has 
increased. Twenty years ago we were buy- 
ing only 22 percent of our imports from 
them; last year 45 percent. Twenty years 
ago we sold them approximately 35 percent 
of their own imports, but in 1950 more than 
half of everything they bought abroad came 
from us. 

As you see, this economic friendship among 
our peoples is not a new thing, not merely 
an outgrowth of World War H, as some peo- 
ple seem to think. It goes back to the 
days of our mutual struggle for independ- 


ence, ‘There was a sense of solidarity 
throughout the hemisphere in those days, 
a springing up on every hand of ideas of 
democracy and freedom. Those mutual as- 
pirations led General Miranda to offer his 
sword in our Revolutionary War, and brought 
about the famous friendship between Simon 
Bolivar and Henry Clay. 

The last hope that the free world has of 
staying free, and of extending the horizons 
of freedom, is the determination of free peo- 
ples to stand together, to work together, to 
fight together if need be—and most assuredly 
not to fail. 

This is exemplified very strongly by the 
American republics. In our own hemisphere, 
the 21 Republics of the Americas constitute 
a regional community as the organization of 
American states. Our feeling of reassur- 
ance about the world’s future was confirmed 
last month by the fourth meeting of Con- 
sultation of the Ministers of Foreign Affairs— 
that is to say, the Secretaries of State— 
of the American states, which reaffirmed the 
solidarity of the Western Hemisphere. 

The second meeting of consultation of 
the Foreign Ministers was held at Habana 
in July 1940. One hundred and seventeen 
years previous to that date, the Monroe 
Doctrine had stated that the United States 
would oppose any further intervention or 
colonization by foreign powers in this hemis- 
phere. It may be said that at the Habana 
meeting in 1940 the Monroe Doctrine be- 
came a hemisphere policy, because there it 
was resolved that any attack by a foreign 
power on one American country should be 
considered as an attack on them all. The 
test of that declaration was not long delayed. 
Sixteen months later Japan attacked the 
United States at Pearl Harbor. 

The attack, as none of us can ever forget, 
occurred on a Sunday. Our own 
was not that day in session, but the Congress 
of the Republic of Costa Rica was. And in 
consequence that stanch little Central Amer- 
ican Republic became the first nation in 
the hemisphere to declare—even beating us 
to it by some precious hours—that a state 
of war existed between it and Japan, because 
since one American Republic, the United 
States, had been attacked, Costa Rica had 
been attacked also. 

The Declaration of Washington, adopted 
unanimously by the fourth meeting of con- 
sultation of Ministers of Foreign Affairs of 
the American States provides that every 
American Republic will contribute to a hemi- 
sphere army for hemisphere defense, should 
need for such action arise; that they will 
look to the internal security of their own 
peoples, safeguarding democracy against 
Communist infiltration; and that they will 
cooperate in economic fields for the benefit 
of the American peoples. 

To my mind, the greatest thing about this 
very recent and very important inter-Amer- 
ican conference is the fact that it demon- 
strated an overwhelming unity of intention: 
the determination to keep communism from 
undermining democracy in this hemisphere. 
There are, of course, naturally and normally, 
many points of disagreement on one or an- 
other subjects among our 21 republics. The 
signature of no one of them is a rubber 
stamp. Ours are independent countries with 
independent psychologies and strongly 
marked national characteristics. We in the 
United States do not always and on every 
issue see eye to eye with—for instance 
Argentina and Mexico. They do not always 
see eye to eye on every issue with each other. 
Moreover, there are very violent clashes of 
political opinions within the different Latin- 
American countries from time to time. For 
that matter, occasionally we have a few 
political disagreements here at home among 
ourselves. 

But there is one thing in which we all 
believe in every country of the New World, 
and to which all our peoples have pledged 
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themselves resolutely: The freedom of the 
Americas. And so one paramount fact was 
manifesed by the foreign ministers in con- 
sultation that no help will be given to 
communism by any breaking of the ranks 
among the American republics. The three 
major problems considered were resolved 
unanimously—and accordingly measures 
were adopted to preserve the internal se- 
curity of our peoples, to intensify economic 
cooperation, and to insure military defense, 
with every 1 of the 21 countries resolved to 
do its own part for the common security. 
They proved once more, as they have proved 
through the years, the increasing sense of 
mutual responsibility for the common 
safety and the common welfare which char- 
acterizes our international relationships 
within this hemisphere. 

The purposes of the organization of 
American states are clear and straight- 
forward: To achieve an order of peace and 
justice; to promote the solidarity of the 
member countries; to strengthen their co- 
operation each with the others; and to de- 
fend their sovereignty, their territorial in- 
tegrity, and their independence. 

It is obvious that a regional agency such 
as ours in the Americas, strong and inte- 
grated within the structure of the United 
Nations, is a great stabilizing force in the 
world, lending strength and support to the 
whole international structure. 

It may well be asked why, in a world so 
harassed by conflict as that of this twentieth 
century, the growth toward peace and mu- 
tual confidence has gone forward constantly 
in the Americas. I believe that the answer 
is to be found in the fact that the 21 Ameri- 
can Republics have so much in comrion. I 
do not mean in geography or in language— 
though in these things also Europe and Asia 
show many more diversities than the Amer- 
icas—but in the actual historic circum- 
stances to which our separate countries owe 
their birth, and in the historic processes by 
which our national characters have been 
formed. Every one of the American Repub- 
lics was born of a revolution by which men 
manifested their determination to be inde- 
pendent, and to be free. Every one was 
formed by descendants of a group of Euro- 
pean colonists who during generations of life 
in the New World had become with each 
succeeding decade more American and less 
European. By that, I mean that while the 
eyes of the original settlers were often 
turned with longing toward England, or 
Spain, or France, or Portugal, or Sweden, or 
the Netherlands as home, their children and 
their children’s children, no matter how 
much they cherished the Old World herit- 
ages, thought of home in terms of the Amer- 
icas. Furthermore, that backward gaze, at 
first fixed on the ancestral homelands, 
changed to a forward vision of the interior 
of our own continents north and south; and 
the new generations, rather than desiring 
to return to Europe, were thinking ever- 
more often of how to go farther and deeper 
into the New World forests and across the 
New World plains, building their civilization 
as they went. 

Each of our American States is a consti- 
tutional republic; each is pledged to democ- 
racy as its way of life; and all, individually 
and collectively, hold to the profound con- 
viction that in union is strength. 

That union of ours, that solidarity of 
spirit and framework of mutual action which 
binds us together, is a new achievement in 
the dealing of nations one with another. 
The most fundamental fact about the Or- 
ganization of American States is that it is 
an entirely voluntary association of our sov- 
ereign republics, on the basis of perfect 
equality. Our 21 countries, resolved to live 
in freedom, present to aggression a solid 
front which is not only our own mutual 
bulwark, but a bulwark of peace throughout 
the troubled world. 
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The great Argentine liberator, San Mar- 
tin, who won freedom for three nations 
Argentina, Chile, and Peru—made the fol- 
lowing statement of his purpose—a purpose 
which I believe to be that of every free na- 
tion on earth, and most emphatically of our 
own: “I am an instrument of justice; the 
cause which I defend is that of the human 
race.” 

I was in Washington on February 21, 1947, 
on a business trip, completely disassociated 
from matters of foreign policy and diplo- 
macy, when most unexpectedly I was asked 
if I would serve as Ambassador to Argentina. 

Although I had never traveled in Argen- 
tina, I knew that it was roughly one-third 
the size of the United States, and that it had 
perhaps 19,000,000 inhabitants, about 25 per- 
cent of whom lived in the metropolitan area 
of Buenos Aires. And I also knew that it 
was a nation of present and potential power, 
of influence in international affairs, and that 
the world at large considered relations be- 
tween Argentina and the United States to be 
about as warm as those of two star sopranos 
on the stage together with only one spotlight. 

I accepted the appointment to Argentina 
with the conviction that friendly relations 
with our neighbors in the Western Hemi- 
sphere must be established and maintained 
for our mutual well-being, and that this 
must be done with a full understanding of 
differing national characteristics and prob- 
lems. This was especially true at this time 
when it is most important that the anti- 
Communist nations of the Western Hemi- 
sphere present a solid front stretching geo- 
graphically from the Arctic to the Antarctic, 
| The better acquainted we are with our 
neighbors to the south, the more interested 
we become in their affairs. It was my priv- 
Uege to have the opportunity to know the 
‘Argentines by living among them, and 
to learn about their country by traveling 
its length from one end to the other; from 
the Chaco to Tierra del Fuego, and from the 
Rio de la Plata to the Andes. Two years there 
sharpened my awareness of the people and 
their problems. I saw that Argentina is a 
nation continually swept by cross-currents 
of political and social forces. Violent dif- 
ferences of opinion swirl about every circum- 
‘stance of national life. Emotions come to a 
boil over politics, finance, football, and horse 
races. 


For some years the country had been in 
the convulsions of a social revolution and 
the ordinary processes of what might have 
been an orderly democratic form of govern- 
ment have been thrown askew. During my 
residence in Buenos Aires there was ample 
evidence of strong influence working at 
cross-purposes, even within the administra- 
tion itself. 

It soon became apparent to me that 
whenever the currents of Argentine affairs 
were disturbed by political pressures, a sinis- 
ter element always tried to stir things up 
beneath the surface. That element was the 
Communist Party. Well organized, compact, 
apparently well financed, it made no public 
claims to large memberships, but its agents— 
some of them men of considerable intellec- 
tual force—were and are tireless in their ac- 
tivities to create chaotic situations and to 
misrepresent, with what seems incredible 
distortions, the policies of the United States. 

My first meeting with President Perón was 
the beginning for me of a long and friendly 
association with the chief of state. An at- 
mosphere of mutual confidence was created 
which endured until my departure. He has 
qualities which distinguish him as a leader 
of men, and he is a president who unques- 
tionably holds the interests of Argentina 
above the welfare of any other nation or 
group of nations. He is a man of personal 
integrity. He is a realist and a consummate 
master of the art of politics, and he believes 
completely in his mission of leadership. I 
have differed with him over policies of his 
government and there have been times, I 


know, when both he and I were deeply puz- 
zled over the attitude of certain administra- 
tion units of the United States Government. 

It is natural for an American looking at 
the laws and procedures of a foreign state 
to evaluate them in terms of his own ex- 
periences, and concepts. Freedom of the 
individual to him is a very real thing—a 
freedom won by struggle and bloodshed, and 
he is intolerant of its suppression anywhere 
in the world. He reacts spontaneously and 
emotionally to news from any place which 
makes him believe such liberty is in jeop- 
ardy. This is a very good thing, and so long 
as our people are on guard we will never lose 
our own precious freedoms. But this readi- 
ness to criticize sometimes makes the con- 
duct of diplomatic relations somewhat diffi- 
cult, 

Most of the nations of Latin America, for 
instance, won their national independence 
early in the nineteenth century, but their 
citizens have never enjoyed the personal 
liberty achieved by the inhabitants of the 
United States. When North Americans 
gained their independence they had already 
experienced the responsibilities of repre- 
sentative government. But the citizens of 
Latin America, when they finally won their 
sovereignty, found themselves in a political 
vacuum. They had ready no practical govern- 
mental machinery. The fight for independ- 
ence, itself, was an evolution of bloody civil 
war between the governing class of Spanish 
officials and the locally born colonists (cre- 
oles). As the nations struggled to estab- 
lish order there was lacking a spirit of com- 
promise. Factions formed and fought. Si- 
mon Bolivar, the Liberator, proclaimed in 
disillusionment, “Liberty is anarchy.” The 
army began to take a leading role in govern- 
ment, and its influence as a dominant force 
has continued in most countries until present 
times. Politics became personalized around 
a leader. Followers were attracted by the 
force and personality of a man, not by party 
principles and theories. Gradually two gen- 
eral opposition groups became defined, the 
ultra-conservative land-owning aristocracy 
and the so-called liberals, but it must be 
noted that regardless of who happened to be 
in power, there was always a reluctance to 
grant the constitutional freedom of the in- 
dividual which a North American considers 
his natural right. 

To say that they do not have this freedom 
in other countries is not to condone such 
lack of economic and individual liberty. It 
is the duty of our people, our organs of pub- 
lic opinion, and the officials of our Govern- 
ment to show always our unwavering belief 
in democracy, so that there may be no mis- 
take about how we feel when personal free- 
doms are abused, even by our friends. 

Where the North American critic frequent- 
ly does err, however, is in concentrating on a 
personality his sporadic attacks against 
sensational and repressive decrees of Latin 
American governments. A more effective 
criticism could be directed consistently 
against the faults of the governmental 
machinery of these countries which permit 
and encourage such restrictions against the 
liberty of their citizens. The colonial back- 
ground of the people and most of their con- 
stitutions have favored in the past, and favor 
today, the establishment of authoritarian 
governments. The opposition to such gov- 
ernments have always forced them from 
power with cries of reform and an end to 
tyranny, but the facts show that the new 
government, whether it be called liberal or 
conservative, always ends up by applying re- 
strictions of its own, and sometimes free- 
dom of the press and freedom of speech 
are in worse shape than before. And as to 
attitudes toward the United States, it 
should be noted that the outs always love us 
more than the ins. 

I do not believe that Argentina or the 
United States or any other country can afford 
the very dangerous business of trying to re- 
strict the operations of a free press. There 
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might be an exception to that position during 
conditions of actual warfare when censorship 
is customarily imposed and accepted. But 
there is a historical fact that is inescapable. 
Whenever controls are otherwise imposed on 
the freedom of the press—no matter what the 
original motive may be—it inevitably results 
in a protective device for entrenched corrup- 
tion. No leader of a nation can possibly 
know everything that is done in his adminis- 
tration. He has to delegate authority to get 
the work of the nation done. He may be a 
man of great honesty and integrity. But a 
shackled press will always create a moral 
black-out for many officials around him, In 
such darkness crimes can continue indefi- 
nitely without honest citizens and officials 
ever knowing about them. Also restrictions 
breed restrictions. A leader who imposes 
them for what he considers worthy and ade- 
quate reasons may be followed by one who 
will find them ready-made as chains for a 
rule of tyranny, 

Our neighbors in the Western Hemisphere 
are sovereign nations. Their duly elected 
governments are governments of their own 
choosing. Our relationship with them should 
be a friendly one, on a plane of mutual re- 
spect and cooperation. 

As a governmental policy we should always 
strive to make friends, not to buy friendship, 
and above all, our goal should be to keep 
dollars out of diplomacy. 


Conditions at Camp Rucker, N. Dak. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM LANGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, May 21, 1951 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “Senator Lancer Was Well 
Pleased With Morale and Conditions at 
Rucker,” written by Leroy Rolshoven, 
and published in the Mandan Pioneer of 
May 4, 1951. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Senator LANGER Was WELL PLEASED WITH 
MORALE AND CONDITIONS aT RUCKER 


(By Leroy Rolshoven) 


“First-class food,” was the way Senator 
WILLIAM LANGER described the dinner set be- 
fore him in the mess hall of headquarters 
battery of the One Hundred Eighty-eighth 
Field Artillery Battalion at Camp Rucker 
last Tuesday, May 2. 

Roast beef was on the menu, which is 
nothing out of the ordinary for the Mandan 
men. That, teamed up with the usual good 
cooking furnished by headquarters battery, 
brought out a “first-class” rating from the 
North Dakota Senator, 

LANGER was greatly impressed with the 
morale of the National Guard men. As the 
Senator puts it, “The morale of the boys 
here in the One Hundred Eighty-eighth is 
excellent, as a matter of fact, the morale here 
is much better than it is in Washington.” 

Both North Dakota outfits, the One Hun- 
dred Sixty-fourth Infantry and the One Hun- 
dred Eighty-eighth Field Artillery, were vis- 
ited by Lancer during his short stay, and he 
Was well satisfied with both organizations. 

The main purpose of his trip was to find 
how the North Dakota men were getting 
along at Camp Rucker, and also to see if they 
wanted to tell him anything that they didn’t 
care to write about. 
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LANGER was especially pleased to find the 
North Dakota boys in excellent health, with 
only four boys in the hospital, and was very 
happy over the fact that there were no 
a. w. o. I.'s in the One Hundred Eighty- 
eighth so far, which is something of a record 
in itself. 

“An exquisite work of art” was the way 
Senator Lancer described the headquarters 
battery emblem that stands in front of the 
orderly room of the Mandan outfit. 

The emblem, painted on a huge flat rock 
that stands approximately 3 feet high and 4 
feet wide and just recently erected, consists 
of an outline of North Dakota, that LANGER 
terms as incredibly accurate, with a small 
star in the center of the State to signify 
Mandan. 

The emblem, painted by Pvt. Chester Risio, 
of New York, also pictures the viking patch 
of the Forty-seventh Division and the crest 
of the One Hundred Eighty-eighth Field 
Artillery. 

Lancer stated that he can very easily see 
why the boys stop and look at it whenever 
they go by, and why it brings back such 
memories of the great State of North 
Dakota. 

The Senator also stated that the feeling 
around Washington is that there will be no 
world war III, and that right now everything 
points to the fact that the National Guard 
boys called in in January will be discharged 
after their 21 months of service are up. 

Senator Lancer was more than favorably 
impressed with headquarters battery, from 
Mandan, and was delighted and especially 
pleased with the fine spirit and morale, and 
everything that he saw down at Camp 
Rucker. 

He was also greatly impressed with the at- 
tention to detail on the part of the officers, 
looking toward the convenience of the men. 

Happy to see the apparent fine feeling 
existing between officers and enlisted men of 
headquarters battery, Lancer stated that he 
thought it was mainly due to the fact that 
former relations with their men and their 
parents in Mandan has helped more than 
just little bit. 

Senator Lancre brought greetings to the 
men from Senator Younc and Represent- 
atives BURDICK and AANDAHL in Washington. 
He left Camp Rucker at 5 a. m. Wednesday 
morning. 

Senator LANGER set a precedent, being the 
first Congressman to visit his home State 
National Guardsmen. Capt. Leo J. Schwehr, 
commanding officer of headquarters battery, 
and also the entire battery was very proud 
to have the privilege of playing host to the 
Senator. 

Several other high officials were present at 
the dinner, including division commander 
Maj. Gen. Norman Hendrickson; Lieutent 
Colonel Carlson, commander of the One 
Hundred and Eighty-eighth, and Colonel 
Douglas and Lieutenant Colonel Frazer and 
Lieutenant Colonel Wortner. 

It was quite an occasion for the Mandan 
men of the One Hundred Eighty-eighth Field 
Artillery Battalion. 


Small Business and the National Defense 
Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT R. OCONOR 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, May 21, 1951 


Mr. O’CONOR. Mr. President, on 
May 1, the Wull Street Journal featured 
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a most valuable article entitled “Small 
Business: A Texan Learns Tricks for 
Survival After Federai Death Decree,” 
written by De Witt C. Morrill. Mr. Mor- 
rill very lucidly depicted in the article 
the extreme peril to small business posed 
by the present mobilization period. In 
the hope of bringing the article to the 
attention of all my colleagues, I ask 
unanimous consent that it be printed in 
full in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


SMALL BusIness—A Texan LEARNS TRICKS 
FOR SURVIVAL AFTER FEDERAL DEATH DE- 
CREE—TOSsSED OUT or CIVILIAN LINE, HE 
FINDS SEARCH FOR War WORK AND CREDIT 
TOUGH—ANY FUTURE AFTER OCTOBER? 


(By De Witt C. Morrill) 


DarLas.—What happens to a small com- 
pany when the national-defense program 
knocks it down? Does it go down for the 
count, or are there ways it can stay in the 
ring? 

The tale of Joe E. Hannon, owner of In- 
dustrial Sheet Metal Works here, is not a 
success story—not yet, anyhow. Still it may 
provide some pointers for other little fel- 
lows trying to keep functioning in spite of 
Government edicts. : 

Mr. Hannon’s firm used to make counter- 
like fixtures to dispense hot dogs, soft drinks, 
and other snacks at drive-in theaters. That 
business was knocked flat last October by the 
National Production Authority’s Order M-4, 
which banned new construction of theaters, 
night clubs, and other amusement places. 
Today, Mr. Hannon is trying to produce 
aluminum filing cabinets for use on sub- 
marines, torpedo boats, and other Navy craft. 

He arrived at this new stage in his rela- 
tively short business career by four not-so- 
easy steps: Bidding, borrowing, bulldozing— 
and now—mostly waiting. He also has taken 
what amounts to a demotion from owner of 
his own firm to general manager. Every- 
thing he has is mortgaged to the hilt, al- 
though 6 months ago he had hardly a debt 
to his name. 

And even though he has some war orders 
now, and the promise of enough material to 
fulfill them, he figures that if he doesn’t book 
more defense business within the next few 
weeks his business future could end about 
the first of October. 


HERE’S WHAT HAPPENED 


When the M-4 punch landed, Industrial 
Sheet Metal was just getting set for a boom- 
ing fourth quarter, and expected to chalk up 
a $200,000 sales record in 1950. Instead, Mr. 
Hannon was left with an $18,000 inventory 
of completed goods and materials, a staff of 
25 employees, and owing money for the extra 
supplies he'd laid in. 

That was quite a financial load for a 
company with a net worth of only $25,000, 
and a business history that stretches back 
only to May of 1947. Adding to the strain 
was a $2,000 a month overhead, even with 
the plant closed down tight. Mr. Hannon had 
let go all his employees except his foreman, 
his porter and his office boy, who doubies as 
bookkeeper. 

But inventories were the easiest problem to 
solve of any that have come to Joe Hannon’s 
way since last October. He managed to dis- 
pose of $12,000 in finished goods to theaters 
not affected by the building ban. Such the- 
aters were those already well under way, or 
ones already built, which bought Mr. Han- 
non’s products for replacement. He also was 
able to return to his suppliers sheets of 
stainless steel and aluminum he thought he 
didn’t need. The rest of this inventory he 
figures he may be able to use on his war 
contracts. 
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QUEST FOR WAR ORDERS 

While disposing of this, he also was vigor- 
ously searching out business that would as- 
sure him priority on supplies. In the 214 
months from November 1 to mid-January, 
he bid on more than $2,000,000 of defense 
contracts, obtaining clues from the daily bid 
lists published by the United States De- 
partment of Commerce. He submitted bids 
for everything he thought he might con- 
ceivably make, from bomb racks to medical 
lockers, at such widely separated places as 
the San Francisco Navy Yard and the Gen- 
eral Services Administration in Washington, 
D. C. 

The firm finally landed a contract in Jan- 
uary for $1,500 of aluminum filing cabinets— 
an item it was ideally suited to produce. 
This was awarded by the Aviation Supply 
Office in Philadelphia, an agency run by the 
Navy for the Defense Department. On Jan- 
uary 17 another contract for filing cabinets 
came from the same agency, and by mid- 
February the dollar value of the awards 
totaled approximately $100,000. 

But the kind of aluminum required for 
these jobs wasn't available. Deliverye was 
originally set for early October, but “eas- 
ing of supply” recently has enabled the pro- 
ducer to advance this date to early July. 

Meanwhile, about $20,000 in subcontracts 
were obtained in Dallas—to build orange- 
juice dispensing boxes for Army post ex- 
changes in the Southwest. Using sheet steel 
for these, Mr. Hannon temporarily rebuilt 
his staff to 15. But now that fill-in task is 
completed, and the Industrial Sheet Metal 
Works is back down to a minor operation— 
making some steel component parts for the 
aluminum filing cabinets. When the alu- 
minum for these cabinets arrives in Juiy, 
the orders the plant now has will be enough 
to keep it working full tilt until October. 

These contracts, however, “nearly broke 
me,” Mr. Hannon declares. He suddenly 
found himself desperately short of cash. In 
the ordinary course of his operations he 
could handle $200,000 worth of business a 
year with little financial assistance, because 
he could turn over his inventory and work- 
ing capital at a fairly rapid clip. 

But under the defense set-up, Mr. Hannon 
says he finds he has to buy his aluminum in 
batches costing $10,000 or more, and he has 
to wait several months before he can get 
his money back from the Government. He 
also has to pay cash for the metal, turning 
in his cashier’s check before the goods are 
ever shipped. That’s because he is not a 
large enough consumer and has no estab- 
lished credit line with aluminum manufac- 
turers. In addition, he’s had to invest an- 
other $4,000 in new machinery. These con- 
siderations called for a quick and substantial 
boost in his working capital. 

He sought to borrow from regular commer- 
cial bankers under terms of the V-loan pro- 
vision of the 1950 Defense Production Act. 
This enables banks to loan money for de- 
fense work, with the loan guaranteed by the 
Government agency which places the con- 
tract. 

But the maximum interest rate chargeable 
on such a loan is 5 percent, and the guaran- 
teeing agency collects part of this as a fee. 
The fee varies with the amount of the loan 
that is guaranteed. 

In Mr. Hannon’s case, it would amount to 
1% percent, leaving the banker only 3% per- 
cent net on his money—a return that isn’t 
profitable on loans under $1,000,000, as Mr. 
Hannon understands it. 

Mr. Hannon didn’t need that much money. 
He was turned down by all the bankers; in 
desperation, he turned to the regional Fed- 
eral Reserve bank which has its headquarters 
in Dallas, and wheels began to move. The 
bank unearthed a depression-born provision 
of the Federal Reserve Act, section 13B. 

That proviso hadn't been used since about 
1937—even the local bankers had forgotten 
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all about it. This enables the Federal Re- 
serve to make direct loans for working capi- 
tal to businesses that have been unable to ob- 
tain funds from any other source. The 
money for these loans comes essentially from 
deposits of member banks with the Federal 
Reserve bank in their district. They have to 
keep a legal reserve on deposit there at all 
times. 

But sound credit policy required the Re- 
serve bank to abtain a guaranty of the loan 
from the contracting officer at the Aviation 
Supply Office in Philadelphia. And that took 
some doing. 

The bank dispatched a request for a guar- 
anty to the appropriate Navy officer late in 
January. After about 30 days, word came 
that the guaranty was rejected. Mr. Hannon 
explains the Navy’s officer’s position this 
way: He is permitted to make such a guar- 
anty only if (1) the supplies he’s order- 
ing are absolutely essential, (2) they can be 
obtained from no other source, and (3) the 
contracting company has the facilities to do 
the job. “It’s the second proviso that will 
always put a hook into the little fellow,” Mr. 
Hangon observes, noting that there is al- 
ways some other source.” 

But, argued Joe Hannon, surely the Gov- 
ernment that puts you out of civilian busi- 
ness doesn't intend that you should perish 
trying to do defense business. 


OFF TO WASHINGTON 


Working on this premise, he decided to go 
see the people in Philadelphia, His trip—in- 
cluding a detour to Washington—cost him 
another $1,000, but it got results. After ob- 
taining a half-promise of the needed guar- 
anty from the Aviation Supply Office, Mr. 
Hannon went down to the Capital to clinch 
the deal. A talk with Texas Senator LYNDON 
Jounson’s staff sent him scurrying to the 
Senate Small Business Committee, headed by 
Senator JOHN SPARKMAN, of Alabama. Mr, 
SPARKMAN’s outfit was interested. They 
called Philadelphia to talk to the Navy officer, 
contacted the Navy Finance Division in 
Washington, and made a call at the Board 
of Governors of the Federal Reserve System 
to see that Mr. Hannon's loan guarantee 
would be quickly expedited back to the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank in Dallas. 

The Government taketh away, and the 
Government giveth. 

“Everyone tells you to stay out of Wash- 
ington,” Mr. Hannon comments, “but I'd 
never have gotten this thing cleared up 
without making the trip.” Nearly 60 days 
after the time he made application for his 
V-loan in Dallas, the Navy’s guaranty ar- 
rived. Mr. Hannon made his first drawing 
on a credit of about $75,000 a few days ago. 

Meanwhile, he discovered through a re- 
porting servico that one order on which he 
had submitted the low bid was apparently 
awarded to another and far larger eastern 
outfit that had named a price about $5,000 
higher. Under the rules, the Navy can wait 
60 days before making an award permanent. 
As a result of his talks in Philadelphia and 
Washington, and repeated letters of inquiry 
to the Quaker City, the misplaced award was 
forwarded to Dallas, on the sixtieth day. 

Joe Hannon is full of praise for the Fed- 
eral Reserve and for Senator SranKNMAN's 
committee. He also continues to hope 
things will turn out all right, Asked why 
he had gone to so much trouble when he 
probably could have sold out and taken a 
job in some other line of work, he says: “I 
guess it’s just the lure of success. I started 
this business with a $2,400 GlI-loan back 
in 1947, and built it up to a net worth 10 
times that big in 3 years. I wasn’t going 
to lose it if that could possibly be avoided.” 

In addition to his current war order and 
credit woes, Mr. Hannon faces the imponder- 
able factor of production costs. Bids such as 
he has submitted name prices which are not 
subject to renegotiation. If he has figured 
wrong on any of this business, and loses 


money, that too would probably be- sufficient 
to end his operations, he thinks. 

Meanwhile, overhead keeps eating away at 
his financial reserves, including the borrowed 
money. Unless he can win some more con- 
tracts and place orders for more critical 
materials soon, he feels he will drop back 
so far on the waiting list that a big gap 
will develop in timing his production sched- 
ules—a gap he might not be able to bridge 
by further borrowing. 


Clear Channel Stations Blast NARBA Pact 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM LANGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, May 21, 1951 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “Clear Channel Stations Blast 
NARBA Pact,” written by Edwin W. 
Craig, and published in the May 1951 
issue of the Julius Klein Newsletter. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


CLEAR CHANNEL STATIONS Biast NARBA PACT 
(By Edwin W. Craig) 


The North American regional broadcast- 
ing agreement, signed November 15, 1950, 
contains extensive and wholly unnecessary 
concessions to other North American coun- 
tries, principally Cuba, and should not be 
ratified by the United States Senate. 

The treaty caused the National Grange to 
pass unanimously a resolution at its last 
annual convention held November 16, 1950, 
at Minneapolis, terming it a “gross injustice 
to the rural families of the United States.” 
The resolution directed the Washington office 
of the Grange to oppose ratification by the 
Senate. The Grange, like many other farm 
groups, opposes any reduction by inter- 
national treaty or otherwise in the numbor 
of United States clear channels, for farmers 
rely entirely or principaly upon clear channel 
stations for radio reception. 


UNITED STATES STATIONS HURT 


All 24 class I-A clear channel stations in 
the United States are injured in view of 
specific assignments on nine such channels 
in Cuba (6), Jamaica (2), and the Dominican 
Republic (1), which the United States has 
agreed to recognize and to protect from in- 
creased interference, and Cuba's new privi- 
lege to use all remaining United States I-A's 
due to her reservation on the 650-mile rule. 
This rule was established by the original 
NARBA, executed in 1937 and under which 
no country was permitted to operate a broad- 
casting station on a class I-A channel as- 
signed to another country at any point closer 
than 650 miles to the nearest boundary of the 
latter country. This rule has been a bul- 
wark of protection for the rural listeners in 
the United States against interference. 

The crux of the difficulties with Cuba is 
the city of Habana, which gets 31 full-time 
stations (and possibly more in view of her 
reservation on the 650-mile rule), far more 
than any other city in the world. 

One of the great shortcomings of the 
treaty is that Mexico, a user of many stations 
(six with power of 100 kilowatts or more) is 
not a signatory. Also, Haiti, a small nation 
but a large user of radio, is not a signatory. 


By our proposed concessions to Cuba, we 


invite Mexican assignments to the detriment 
of all classes of stations in the United States. 
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Mexico, with almost 800,000 square miles of 
land area and about 24,000,000 pop- 
ulation, compared with Cuba’s 44,000 square 
miles and 5,000,000 residents, is expected to 
make radical demands for new assignments, 
stations which might be a threat to a large 
majority of the stations in the United States, 


OUTLANDISH DEMANDS 


Ratifying the numerous proposed conces- 
sions to Cuba would tie our hands and place 
us in an impossible position to bargain with 
Mexico. She would be in a position to make 
outlandish demands of the United States, or 
to drop formality and wildcat across the 
radio dial. Eventually, we must reach an 
agreement with Mexico, much more so than 
with Cuba, for most United States stations 
may be affected by future Mexican actions. 

All sound thinkers agree that there should 
be an agreement among North American na- 
tions covering standard broadcasting. How- 
ever, the sacrifices which the United States 
is called upon to make are much too great 
in the proposed agreement. 

The Senate should reject this proposed 
treaty and call upon the Department of 
State for one that is realistic—an agreement 
that affords practical protection to United 
States listeners and one that includes Mex- 
ico and Haiti so that we can look at all the 
cards at once. 

While awaiting a more practical agreement, 
a vehicle exists for settlement of interfer- 
ence difficulties with Cuba. The United 
States and Cuba are parties to the Inter- 
national Telecommunications Convention, 
which provides in article 44: 

“All stations, whatever their purpose, must 
be established and operated in such a man- 
ner as not to result in harmful interference 
to the radio services or communications of 
other members.” è 

The pen e Aona annexed to the 
convention amplify the forego in langu 
too clear to be TANASE ne the pew 
vention is implemented by detailed compul- 
sory arbitration provisions. Cuban assign- 
ments made since March 1949, when the 
original NARBA and its extension expired, 
are in violation of the convention insofar 
as they have caused harmful interference to 
stations in the United States or in other 
countries. The same will be true of future 
Cuban assignments which cause additional 
interference. These provisions of the con- 
vention have been repeatedly called to the 
attention of the State Department repre- 
sentatives, Why nothing has been done to 
enforce the indisputable rights of the United 
States against Cuba is an unsolved mystery. 

All Americans should let their Senators 
know of the proposed sell-out and urge re- 
jection of the treaty, for we place our Nation 
in grave danger by sacrificing precious na- 
tional resources in these trying times. The 
broadcasting industry, its listeners and the 
Nation as a whole, will benefit by Senate 
rejection of the North American regional 
broadcasting agreement, as signed November 
15, 1950. 


How Safe Is Public Opinion? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH BUTLER 


OF NEBRASKA” 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, May 21, 1951 


Mr. BUTLER of Nebraska. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD 
a short editorial entitled “How Safe Is 
Public Opinion?” which appeared re- 
cently in the school paper Spectacles, 
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published by the students of Wilson 
Teachers College, of Washington, D. C. 
The writer of the editorial is to be con- 
gratulated on having detected one of the 
greatest defects of our present political 
situation, which is the tendency of peo- 
ple generally to fall for propaganda and 
to engage in headline reading. The edi- 
torial closes with a thought-provoking 
question: “Is public opinion representa- 
tive?” 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

How SAFE Is PUBLIC OPINION? 

Exerting an unrealized influence upon our 
Government legislatures and even political 
parties is an undefined force known as pub- 
lic opinion. Possibly the term “public opin- 
ion” is a misnomer. If it means the aggre- 
gate opinion of all persons in the community 
upon a particular issue, we must exclude a 
large part of the people. Upon any particu- 
lar issue it is likely that the great mass of 
the people have no opinion at all. Those 
who have any opinion may have strong con- 
victions, or they may have only the slightest 
inclination in one direction or another. 

Just what constitutes public opinion upon 
any matter? It may mean different things 
to different men. To the politician the 
measure is the number of votes it will influ- 
ence. To another, it may mean only in- 
formed or intelligent opinion. Of great im- 
portance, then, is the guidance of opinion 
and the methods used to fashion our think- 
ing. 
Ordinarily, public opinion is assumed to 
be synonymous with newspaper opinion. If 
the great mass of newspapers are united 
upon a matter, it is assumed that the people 
as a whole have this same opinion. This 
may largely be true, but newspapers not only 
reflect public opinion but also create it. 
Upon matters about which the public is 
apathetic, the newspapers may be able to 
formulate national opinion, but the news- 
papers aren’t able to control the opinion of 
an aroused public, 

Our last world war made clear the way in 
which whole peoples could be mobilized into 
united thought. The propaganda agent of 
wartime becomes the publicity agent in 
peace. Today, universities, corporations, and 
even Government agencies of notoriety or 
good will employ publicity agents under 
various titles. The force of public opinion 
receives its final recognition when Govern- 
ment itself is concerned not merely with 
translating public opinion into law, but with 
creating a public opinion concerning itself. 
We are forced to ask ourselves, “Is public 
opinion representative?” 


Salute the Flag 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


EON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 21, 1951 


Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend and revise my remarks, 
I enclose the editorial taken from the 
Shreveport Journal of May 17, 1951, en- 
titled “Salute the Flag.” It is as follows: 

SALUTE THE FLAG 

One of the needs of America is more salutes 
to the Stars and Stripes, more demonstration 
of Americanism, more warning to foes of the 
frecdoms that they must not display con- 
tempt for America and its flag. 


These thoughts are not new with countless 
citizens. But all of us should give them 
more serious and effective attention as con- 
tributions to Americanism which at no time 
in its history was more in need of the pa- 
triotic spirit at work to the maximum. 

Any persons who might thoughtlessly con- 
sider that the country's flag always receives 
the demonstrative respect it merits should 
watch a patriotic parade pass and notice how 
very few citizens remove their hats and sa- 
lute the most respresentative national 
emblem. 

The Journal was so deeply touched by a 
letter from a war veteran who was among 
the spectators lining Shreveport’s downtown 
streets during three recent patriotic parades 
that it is prompted to publish the contents 
of this communication, whose author's iden- 
tity is withheld by request in order to re- 
move any erroneous impression as to the 
motivation: 

“This is the only instance wherein I have 
ever taken the occasion to address a letter to 
any publication in regard to a condition 
which in my humble opinion should be 
speedily corrected. Your editorials are so 
widely read and respected that I believe that 
an editorial by you will go a long way toward 
bringing about the needed action. I am 
signing my name to this letter for the pur- 
pose of identification as I know you do not 
countenance anonymous letters; however, I 
would prefer to remain anonymous for fear 
that someone will receive the erroneous im- 
pression that I feel that I alone have any 
patriotism, or that I am making a cheap play 
for publicity. The feelings which I shall at- 
tempt to convey herein, and which I know 
you can express so clearly and feelingly in an 
editorial, were instilled in me originally as 
a child by my parents, and were later 
matured by my service in World War II. I 
marched behind the Stars and Stripes 10 
years ago and my oldest son is now follow- 
ing that same path. I read the burial service 
and held a corner of the flag when I buried 
my shipmates at sea and my oldest brother 
now sleeps in a soldier's resting place that is 
known only to God. These are a few of 
the reasons that a lump comes in my throat, 
as it did when I used to stand ‘morning 
colors’ and ‘retreat,’ when I see Old Glory 
pass in a parade, and why I feel so keenly 
that the proper respect should be paid her. 

“During the holiday in Dixie children’s 
parade on May 2, and the Shrine parade on 
May 3, and the Defense Day parade on May 
14, the national flag of the United States, 
the Star-Spangled Banner, was displayed 
and carried by the marchers, as it should 
have been. In the 400 block of Milam Street, 
where I was standing, only one person out 
of several hundred removed his hat as Old 
Glory passed by. One other person, who 
was bareheaded, placed his right hand over 
his heart. The rest of the crowd simply 
ignored, or otherwise failed to recognize the 
flag under which our boys and girls are dying 
in Korea today. Over 1,000,000 Americans 
have received the Order of the Purple Heart 
for shedding their life’s blood in defense of 
the principles for which that grand old flag 
waves, and many more will join their ranks, 
unfortunately. 

“When I was younger I was taught that 
fine verse that began ‘Hats off, the flag is 
passing by,’ and I am sure that all true 
Americans are in accord with the sentiments 
therein expressed. We today are too prone 
to ignore that which is troublesome or to 
bother with details that call for a little extra 
effort, such as removing our hats a few times 
during a parade to honor the flag of the only 
democracy left on this earth. But I submit 
that it is far less trouble to pay respect to a 
democratic emblem than it would be to give 
a stiff, upraised arm salute and chant ‘Heil, 
Dictator,’ or bow low to the ground and 
scream ‘Banzai’ every time that a dictator’s 
flag passed. 
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“Public lethargy is to blame. We are not 
a warlike Nation and it takes a lot to arouse 
us, but once we are aroused we have the 
energy and the ability, and the inspiration 
to protect our homeland against all enemies, 
foreign and domestic. Let us not lapse into 
a lackadaisical attitude and neglect to pay 
homage to the emblem of our democracy. 
It is your flag and my flag, the flag for which 
our ancestors died and for which we and 
our children will die if necessary. It's the 
flag of Washington, Jefferson, Lincoln, Stone- 
wall Jackson, and Robert E. Lee, ‘Blackjack’ 
Pershing, and Douglas MacArthur, it’s the 
flag that is symbolic of our past, and upon 
which our hopes and dreams for the future 
rest. It’s the flag of the United States of 
America. God bless her. ‘Hats off! The 
flag is passing by.“ 

We have used the comment by this undis- 
closed writer because it is in thorough ac- 
cord with our own and carries our complete 
endorsement. As emphasized, there are too 
few Americans paying proper respect to the 
Nation’s flag, to the emblem which bears the 
assurance of freedom, right, and justice, all 
of which are essential ingredients of Amer- 
icanism, 

In this connection, because of the need of 
more demonstrations of the spirit of America, 
we reproduce the following from the Jour- 
nalogs column of the Journal of some years 
ago: 

AMERICA 

(The heroic poem reproduced below was 
written by John West, Shreveport World War 
veteran, now ill in a Government hospital. 
It is published here for the benefit of young 
Americans who today are being registered 
for training in the Nation's greatest peace- 
time defense move.) 


“Dawning in the cloudy mirror of fate 

The one, and then the thirteenth State 
Breaking asunder tyrannical ties 
Whereunder man’s soul wither and dies! 
Born as a star of first magnitude 

Rising, fast, in time’s interlude * è + 
Her banner of freedom, deep, imprest 

On every heart cradled within her breast. 
Champion of liberty, justice, love 

Looking for guidance to God above. 

Out of the thirteen, now forty-eight 
Brightly shining in the mirror of fate, 
Liberty forged of freedom bands, 

Proudly, strong and united she stands, 
Unmarred by the acid sears of hate. 
America! America! 

It's your soul that makes you great!“ 


The author of those patriotic lines was 
a casualty in the First World War, due to 
shell shock, and has been hospitalized since 
1934, putting his sentiments into beauti- 
fully and patriotically impressive words while 
in a veterans’ hospital in Alexandria. His 
wife, as a courtesy, furnished the clipping of 
her husband's comment, which she treasures 
dearly and could be considered with the sen- 
timents of utmost Americanism by any citi- 
zen of this country, whose flag should never 
fail to receive proper attention. 


Want To Live Long and Well? Then 


Move to lowa 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. H. R. GROSS 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 21, 1951 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, many 
States, notably California and Florida, 
make great claims as to the benefits of 
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their climate and contributions to long 
life. 

But let us look at the record. If you 
really want to enjoy long life and friend- 
ly people, then Iowa offers you the place 
to live. 

Here are the facts as assembled by the 
Associated Press and published in the 
pages of the Waterloo (Iowa) Daily 
Courier: 


Des Mornes—Iowans live longer than al- 
most anybody. 

Among all the States of the Union, Iowa, is 
second only to Vermont in the percentage 
of individuals more than 65 years of age. 

The percentage of difference between the 
two States is almost nothing. 

In Vermont, 10 percent of the inhabitants 
are more than 65, in Iowa the figure is 9.9 
percent. For the Nation as a whole the per- 
centage is only 7.6. 

The tendency of Iowans to live a long time 
is an interesting subject to medical men. 

A study of the topic has been made by 
Dr. Willard C. Brinegar, superintendent of 
the Cherokee State Hospital; and Dr. Ra- 
phael Ginzberg, member of Dr. Brinegar's 
staff. 

Their findings are published in an article 
which appears in the May issue of the Journal 
of the Iowa State Medical Society. 

Here are some of the facts they have turned 
up through a study of statistics compiled by 
the Bureau of the Census, the national office 
of vital statistics, life insurance research 
groups and others: 

The average newborn Iowa boy can be ex- 
pected to reach the age of nearly 66. The 
average Iowa infant girl has a life expectancy 
of nearly 70 years. 

If you are an Iowa man 40 years of age your 
normal expectation is for slightly more than 
32 more years of life. 

If you are an Iowa woman of 40 the normal 
chances are that you will live for almost 35 
more years. 

(The difference in life expectancy among 
Iowa infants and Iowans of 40 is, of course, 
accounted for by the fact that the latter have 
survived the diseases and hazards of child- 
hood and the succeeding years of life up to 
age 40.) 

Slightly more than half of all the persons 
who die in Iowa each year are more than 70 
years old. 

One in every four Iowa deaths is that of a 
person who is 80 years of age or older. 

For the United States as a whole, a shade 
over 50 percent of the deaths occur among 
persons 65 or older. 

In Iowa more than 62 percent of the deaths 
occur at age 65 or more. 

The research study shows that the tend- 
ency toward long life is centered chiefly in 
four Midwestern States and in four New 
England States. 

Based on the percentage of each State's 
population which is comprised of persons 65 
years old and over, the figures are: 

Vermont 10 percent; Iowa 9.9; New Hamp- 
shire 9.9; Missouri 9.8; Nebraska 9.4; Maine 
9.3; Kansas 9.1; Massachusetts 9.1. 

Elsewhere in the Nation, the percentages 
range down to as low as 4.4 in South Carolina 
and 4.6 in New Mexico. 

Drs. Brinegar and Ginzberg studied the 
question of whether migration might have 
affected the percentage of elderly. 

They concluded that in Iowa this factor 
did not significantly affect the final figures. 

For the average Iowan, one of the many 
interesting points made in the study was this 
one: Life expectancy in Iowa is 3 years 
higher than in the Nation as a whole. 

It is almost 9 years higher than in Arizona, 
the State with the lowest life expectancy. 


Price Roll-Back on Cattle 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. H. CARL ANDERSEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 21, 1951 


Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. Speak- 
er, there has been some criticism in the 
press relative to the fact that specific 
cost figures were not presented to prove 
the case of the ranchers and feeders in 
their fight against the price roll-back. 
In a letter to the Minneapolis Star, Mr. 
E. H. Mogck, of Montevideo, Minn., a 
cattle feeder, presented an analysis of 
how the roll-back would affect his cattle- 
feeding business. I would like, Mr. 
Speaker, to call particular attention to 
the fact that Mr. Mogck makes no pro- 
vision for the death of any of the 60 
head of feeder cattle which are now in 
his lot in this analysis. If one of these 
feeders should die, it would take the 
sum of $346.50 away from the antici- 
pated gain of $889.60. We must remem- 
ber that Mr. Mogck’s figure is based on 
the premise that there will be no roll- 
back. A study of his letter will, I am 
sure, be of interest to the Members of 
the House: 


MONTEVIDEO, MINN., May 14, 1951. 
THE MINNEAPOLIS STAR, 
Minneapolis, Minn, 

GENTLEMEN: Your article in the Star on 
May 11, written by Wilbur Elston, which 
criticizes cattle feeders for not having spe- 
cific figures of costs, prompted me to write 
you this letter, 

Seven months ago my tenant and I en- 
tered into a partnership to purchase 60 head 
of feeder cattle, weighing 608 pounds each 
at 30% cents per pound, which amounted 
to $11,126.40. Hauling the cattle to our farm 
was $70. Interest on our loan until the cat- 
tle are finished will be $500. Insurance for 
fire and extended coverage on cattle is $94. 
Personal property tax on these feeders is 
$200. We have fed these cattle alfalfa hay 
to date costing $1,500. They have eaten 3,000 
bushels of corn to date at $1.30 per bushel, 
$3,900. Cost of feed grinding is $200. We 
purchased concentrated feeds and minerals 
for $960. We have had a man to take care 
of these cattle and feed them, which would 
not have heen necessary otherwise for 9 
months at $150. His wages will be $1,350. 
This makes a total expenditure of $19,900.40, 

These cattle weigh 1,050 pounds today, 
and the best that we could expect would be 
83 cents per hundredweight on the present 
market. This would bring a sale price of 
$20,790. ; 

Deducting our expenditures from the re- 
ceipts, you would arrive at a gain of $889.60. 
This would be divided equally between my 
tenant and myself for our cattle-feeding 
experience. 

I have made no provision for death of live- 
stock, and any good businessman would pro- 
vide a certain percentage for mortality loss 
because it is going to be a factor in his costs 
over a period of feeding years. If we lose 
one of these steers today, each one would 
set us back $346.50. I have also made no 
allowance for return on my investment in 
farm, barns, buildings, yards, bedding, well, 
water supply, and the electricity for supply- 
ing same. 

No attempt has been made to distort the 
picture, and I do not want to imply that 
I am writing this letter to tell the country 
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what is the matter with beef prices. I think 
your paper is absolutely right in criticiz- 
ing the cattle feeders if they come to Wash- 
ington without knowing their cost figures, 
We know what our costs are, and we thought 
you would like to know. It does not look 
like we will make any money this year, as 
the figures above will show. No businessman 
would assume the risk that we have for 
the returns indicated. We do not expect to 
be in and out of the cattle-feeding busi- 
ness spasmodically. If we cannot show a 
profit this year, we hope to do better in the 
future. 

In this connection we are reminded of the 
old-time cattle feeder who stayed with it 
all of his life but never got anywhere finan- 
cially. He consoled himself by saying, “At 
least, we have the manure.” 

Sincerely yours, 
E. H. Moscx. 


Major World War II Veterans’ Benefits 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROBERT E. JONES, JR. 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 21, 1951 


Mr. JONES of Alabama. Mr. Speaker, 
I have recently made a compilation of 
World War II veterans’ benefits as of 
May 15, 1951. Part I of this summary 
is as follows: 


MAJOR WORLD WAR II VETERANS’ BENEFITS 
MEDICAL AND DOMICILIARY BENEFITS 


Hospitalization: World War II veterans, if 
discharged or separated under conditions 
other than dishonorable, are entitled to VA 
hospital treatment, under the following 
priority system: 

First, emergency cases. 

Second, those suffering from injuries or 
diseases incurred or aggravated in line of 
duty during wartime service. 

Third, those who state under oath that 
they are unable to pay hospital charges for 
treatment of mnon-service-connected dis- 
abilities or illnesses. These veterans, if not 
in the emergency category, must wait until 
a bed becomes available. 

Emergency patients may be taken directly 
to the nearest VA hospital. If possible, the 
veteran, or someone acting for him or her, 
should communicate with VA by telephone 
or telegraph. 

In all other cases, the veteran, his nearest 
relative, guardian, or representative, should 
fill in the proper form for hospital care. 
These forms are available at any VA office. 

If admission to a VA hospital or home has 
been approved, Government transportation 
may be provided as follows: 

1. Hospitals: To the hospital and, upon 
completion of treatment in service-connected 
cases, to his or her home. This service may 
be provided for non-service-connected cases 
if they are unable to pay for the transporta- 
tion. 

2. Homes: To a VA domiciliary home. 

Domiciliary care: Domiciliary care is de- 
signed to provide a “home” for those vet- 
erans who have a Chronic condition which 
incapacitates them from earning a living and 
who require minimal medical attention. Re- 
quirements for admission for domiciliary 
care are essenitally the same as for hospital 
treatment. Transportation at Government 
expense as a rule is provided only for the ini- 
tial admission. 

The veteran, or his nearest rel ve, guard- 
lan. or representative, should obtain pre- 
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admission approval from the nearest VA in- 
stallation having facilities for domicilary 
care. 

Out-patient medical treatment: Out-pa- 
tient medical care is available for veterans 
in need of treatment for service-connected 
disabilities, or for nonservice-connected con- 
ditions aggravating a service-connected con- 
dition. 

Under this plan, eligible World War II vet- 
erans may receive treatment at VA hospitals 
or other field stations furnishing medical 
treatment, or from approved private physi- 
cians. Each veterans’ eligibility must be de- 
termined by VA before treatment of this type 
can be authorized. Necessary drugs may be 
obtained from “home-town” druggists at 
Government expense by veterans who are au- 
thorized to report to private physicians for 
treatment. 

Out-patient dental treatment: Veterans 
entitled to out-patient dental treatment 
may, upon VA approval, be furnished dental 
treatment by private dentists at Government 
expense. Here, again, the condition must be 
determined by VA to have been incurred in, 
or made worse by, the veteran’s wartime 
service, or aggravating a service-connected 
condition, before treatment can be author- 
ized. Preliminary examinations may be 
made in a VA dental clinic or, if VA dental 
facilities are not feasibly available, by a par- 
ticipating dentist. Treatment, if approved, 
may be completed in a VA clinic, or the vet- 
eran may be assigned to an approved private 
dentist. 

Prosthetic service: A veteran’s eligibility 
for prosthetic appliances may be established 
if (1) he has a service-connected or service- 
aggravated disability requiring an appliance 
or (2) if an appliance is determined neces- 
sary as e part of hospital treatment or domi- 
ciliary care. 

Complete information and necessary forms 
for procuring needed appliances, equipment 
and repairs, are available at any VA office. 

Examinations: Free medical examinations 
if required will be given veterans filing com- 
pensation claims, Veterans desiring to re- 
instate their national service life insurance 
may receive a physical examination free of 
charge at any VA medical office. 


VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION 


Eligible disabled veterans may receive edu- 
cation or training at Government expense, 
with tuition, supplies, and, in many cases, 
subsistence allowance provided by the Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation Act (Public Law 16, 
78th Cong., as amended). 

Eligibility: Disabled veterans are eligible 
if: (1) They had active service on or after 
September 16, 1940, and prior to July 25, 
1947; (2) they were discharged or separated 
under conditions other than dishonorable; 
(3) they have a service-connected or aggra- 
vated disability which would entitle them to 
compensation (even if they are not receiv- 
ing disability compensation); and (4) VA 
determines they need vocational training to 
overcome their handicap. All four condi- 
tions must be met. 

Length of training: Eligible veterans may 
get training for as long as is necessary to 
restore their ability to work, up to a total 
of four years, or longer in exceptional cases. 
Veterans may apply for vocational rehabili- 
tation at any time after their discharge, or 
while on terminal leave, or while hospitalized 
pending final discharge, but in time to com- 
plete their training by July 25, 1956. 

Type of training: Before disabled veterans 
begin training, they will be interviewed by 
VA counselors. If necessary, they will be 
given a series of tests to determine their 
aptitudes and interests. This, together with 
a review of the veteran’s past experience, 
will enable the VA counselor and training 
officer to help the veterans decide the type 
of training they should get. 


Eligible veterans may be: (1) Enrolled in 
schools or colleges; (2) placed in apprentice- 
ship or other training on the job; or (3) 
entered in institutional on-farm-training 
programs or other programs which combine 
school and job training. 

Subsistence allowances: While in training 
and for 2 months after rehabilitation, the 
disabled veterans may receive subsistence 
allowances in addition to their disability 
compensation. 

Basic monthly subsistence rates for dis- 
abled veterans studying full time in schools 
and colleges are $75 without dependents, 
$105 with one dependent, and $120 with 
more than one dependent. 

Basic rates for job trainees are $65 with- 
out dependents and $90 with one or more 
dependents. 

Rates for veterans enrolled in combination 
types of training may be somewhat higher 
than the job-training rates. 

Additional allowances may be provided, 
depending on the veterans’ degree of dis- 
ability and the number of additional de- 
pendents they have. 


EDUCATION AND TRAINING 


Eligible veterans may receive education or 
training at Government expense, with tui- 
tion, supplies, and in many cases, a sub- 
sistence allowance provided by the GI bill 
(Servicemen's Readjustment Act of 1944, as 
amended). 

Eligibility: Veterans are eligible if: (1) 
They were in active military service some 
time on or after September 16, 1941, and 
prior to July 25, 1947; (2) they served 90 
days or more or were discharged before 90 
days of service for a disability actually in- 
curred in service; or (3) they were discharged 
under conditions other than dishonorable. 
All three conditions must be met. 

Length of training: Eligible veterans may 
get a course of training not to exceed 1 year 
plus a period equal to the time served in 
the Armed Forces between the above-men- 
tioned dates, up to a maximum of 4 years, 
Veterans must start their training within 4 
years from date of discharge or July 25, 1951, 
whichever is later, and complete it by July 
25, 1956. 

Type of training: Eligible veterans may 
choose their own course of training in any 
school or establishment approved by the ap- 
propriate State approval agency. Generally, 
the school must have been in operation on 
its own for at least 1 year prior to the date 
of the veteran’s enrollment. Veterans may: 
(1) Enroll in schools or colleges; (2) take 
apprenticeship or other training on the job; 
(3) enroll in institutional on-farm training 
or other programs which combine school and 
job training; or (4) select correspondence- 
school courses. 

The law does not permit a veteran to take 
a course for avocational or recreational pur- 

. If the course is one which is fre- 
quently pursued for such purposes, the vet- 
eran must submit to VA complete justifica- 
tion or sworn affidavits that the course he 
wants will be useful to him in earning a 
living. Prior approval of VA must be ob- 
tained before he may start such training. 

After a veteran has commenced a course 
he must at all times maintain satisfactory 
conduct and progress. If he wants to change 
from one course to another, he first should 
consult VA, for the law has established some 
limitations on course changes. 

Subsistence allowances: Veterans entering 
any type of training (except correspondence- 
school instruction) may be eligible to re- 
ceive subsistence allowances. 

Maximum monthly allowances for vet- 
erans studying full time in schools and col- 
leges are $75 without dependents, $105 with 
one dependent, and $120 with more than one 
dependent. 
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Maximum rates for job trainees are $65 
without dependents and $90 with one or 
more dependents. 

Rates for veterans enrolled in combina- 
tion-types of training may be somewhat 
higher than the job-training rates. 

These amounts are reduced for part-time 
courses and also may be affected by the ex- 
tent of a veteran’s earnings. 


GI BILL LOANS FOR HOMES, FARMS, AND 
BUSINESS 


A veteran who served at any time on or 
after September 16, 1940, and prior to July 
25, 1947, and was discharged under condi- 
tions other than dishonorable after at least 
90 days’ active service (or for service-incurred 
disability in less than 90 days) may qualify 
for a GI loan. 

Unremarried widows of men who served 
during that period and who died as the 
result of service may also qualify. 

Three types of loans are permissible: (1) 
To purchase, construct, or improve a home; 
(2) to buy a farm, farmland, stock, feed and 
seed, farm machinery, and other farm sup- 
plies and equipment; and (3) to buy a busi- 
ness or otherwise to enable a veteran to 
undertake or expand a legitimate business 
venture. 

Under certain conditions, loans may be 
obtained to liquidate delinquent indebted- 
ness incurred in connection with these three 
categories. k 

Normally, VA is not empowered to lend 
money to the veteran. He makes his own 
arrangements for the loan through the usual 
financing channels. VA then guarantees the 
lender against loss up to 50 percent of the 
loan, with a maximum guaranty of $4,000 on 
real-estate and $2,000 on non-real-estate 
loans. 

If the veteran has previously used none of 
his loan guaranty entitlement his home loan 
may qualify for a guaranty of 60 percent of 
the loan, with a maximum guaranty of 
$7,500. 

Under certain conditions VA is also au- 
thorized to make a limited number of direct 
Government loans to veterans for the pur- 
chase or construction of a home in areas 
where private mortgage financing at an in- 
terest of 4 percent is not available. 

The interest rate on GI loans normally may 
not exceed 4 percent per year on the unpaid 
balance. : 

In the case of all GI loans VA pays the 
lender, for credit to the veteran’s loan ac- 
count, an amount equal to 4 percent—but 
not more than $160—of the guaranteed por- 
tion of the loan. This is a gift to the vet- 
eran and not a loan. 

Veterans, and widows as well, have until 
July 25, 1957, in which to apply for GI loans, 


READJUSTMENT ALLOWANCES 


Any veteran who served a minimum of 16 
days at any time after September 16, 1940, 
and prior to July 25, 1947, and was discharged 
under conditions other than dishonorable 
after at least 90 days of total service—or for 
service-incurred disability in less than 90 
days—may qualify for unemployment or self- 
employment allowances. 

The period of entitlement is based on 
length of service between the above-men- 
tioned dates, with the veteran receiving 8 
weeks of allowances for each of the first 3 
months of such service and 4 weeks for each 
additional month. The major fraction of a 
month counts as a full month. 

The maximum entitlement for unemploy- 
ment allowances is 52 weeks, and for self- 
employment 10% months. 

Eligible veterans may claim readjustment 
allowances during periods of total or partial 
unemployment of when self-employed and 
earning less than $100 a month. 

A veteran has 2 years from date of dis- 
charge in which to claim readjustment allow- 
ances, but no payments may be made for any 
week which begins later than July 25, 1952. 
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Unemployment allowances: The veteran 
must be able to work and be available for 
suitable work. He must register for work 
with a public employment office, where he 
also files his claim. Unemployed veterans 
receive $20 per week. Partially employed 
veterans get $20, less net earnings during 
the week in excess of $3. 

Self-employment allowances: Self-em- 
ployed veterans also make application at a 
public employment office, They receive $100 
per month, less any net earnings during the 
month, if they are fully engaged through- 
out the month, and for profit. 


ARMED FORCES RECRUITMENT ACT ENLISTEES 


The Armed Forces Voluntary Recruitment 
Act of 1945 provided that persons enlisting 
or reenlisting in the Armed Forces between 
October 6, 1945, and October 5, 1946, may 
count the entire period of such enlistment 
or reenlistment as war service for purposes 
of GI bill benefits, regardless of the date 
the was was declared officially ended. 

Such enlistees, therefore, may substitute 
the date that their period of enlistment 
ended in computing their benefits where 
that date is later than July 25, 1947. 

Dating from the end of the enlistment 
period, such enlistees will have: (1) Ten 
years in which to use their loan guaranty 
rights; (2) the full period in which to accrue 
entitlement for education and training, 4 
years in which to commence training, and 
9 years to complete it; (3) the full period 
in which to accrue entitlement for readjust- 
ment allowances for unemployment or self- 
employment, and 2 years in which to claim, 
but no payments may be made for any week 
which begins later than 5 years from the 
end of such enlistment period. 


DISABILITY COMPENSATION 


A veteran disabled by injury or disease 
incurred in, or aggravated by, service dur- 
ing World War II may qualify for disability 
compensation. He must have been dis- 
charged under conditions other than dis- 
honorable. 

Monthly rates range from $15 to $150, de- 
pending on the degree of disability, plus 
statutory awards for amputation, blind- 
ness, etc., up to a maximum of $360. 

Veterans rated 50 percent or more disabled 
receive additional sums for dependents. 

DISABILITY PENSION 

A World War II veteran who becomes per- 
manently and totally disabled for reasons 
not traceable to his service in the Armed 
Forces may be entitled to pension. 

He must have been discharged under con- 
ditions other than dishonorable after a 
minimum of 90 days’ service, or else dis- 
charged for disability in less than 90 days. 

The veteran is disqualified if his income 
exceeds $1,000 a year if he is single, or $2,500 
if he is married or has a minor child. 

The monthly rate is $60, which is increased 
to $72 after 10 years or when the veteran 
reaches age 65. 


Regional Defense Area Office Necessary; 
Board of Supervisors Say So 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 5, 1951 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent granted, I herewith 


present for your vigorous consideration, 
the pertinent and timely resolution by 
the board of supervisors of my home 
county of Los Angeles, Calif. 

Each paragraph of this significant 
resolution introduced by Supervisor 
Hubert Legg, who was formerly the very 
able city manager of my home city of 
Long Beach, sets forth powerful reasons, 
clearly showing the roundness of the 
resolution. Especially note, Mr. Speaker, 
the third, fourth, and fifth paragraphs, 

The resolution follows: 


In re regional defense areas established by 
the Federal Government in the existing 
emergency: On motion of Supervisor Legg, 
unanimously carried, it is ordered that the 
following resolution be and the same is 
hereby adopted: 


“Resolution favoring creation of a new region 
with headquarters located in Los Angeles 
County 
“Whereas in the course of the organization 

of the Government of the United States to 
meet and cope with the existing emergency 
and threat to our national security it has 
been traditional that certain defense and 
mobilization agency area patterns be fol- 
lowed; and 

“Whereas this tradition has geographically 
set regions so as to constitute San Francisco, 
Calif., as the regional headquarters of all of 
the Government agencies of that territory 
embraced by California, Nevada, and Arizona; 
and 

“Whereas it is manifestly unfair to all in 
southern California including industry, busi- 
ness, labor, and other organizations, to be 
constantly faced with the necessity of refer- 
ring governmental questions on the regional 
level to San Francisco 450 miles distant; and 

“Whereas approximately 60 percent of the 
people of California live in the 14 southern 
California counties; and 

“Whereas during the last war over $12,000,- 
000,000 was spent by the Federal Government 
in the southern California area, as contrasted 
with approximately $4,000,000,000 which was 
so spent in the San Francisco-Oakland area; 
and 

“Whereas other almost limitless statistics 
might be furnished further demonstrating 
the manifest unfairness to southern Califor- 
nia of this regional structure as presently 
constituted: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That the Board of Supervisors of 
the County of Los Angeles is in favor of the 
creation of a regional headquarters of a new, 
distinct region, separated and entirely apart 
from the San Francisco region, and to em- 
brace all agencies of the Government, such 
offices and regional headquarters to be lo- 
cated in Los Angeles County; and further- 
more 

“Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
forwarded to the President of the United 
States, attention Mr. David Stow, Administra- 
tive Assistant to the President, the White 
House, Washington, D. C., and to each Mem- 
ber of Congress from southern California.” 

I hereby certify that the foregoing is a full, 
true, and correct copy of a resolution which 
was adopted by the Board of Supervisors of 
the County of Los Angeles, State of Califor- 
nia, on May 15, 1951, and entered in the 
minutes of said Board. 

HAROLD J. OSTLY, 
County Clerk of the County of Los 
Angeles, State of California, and ex 
officio Clerk of the Board of Super- 
visors of said County. 

[SEAL] By Ray E. LEE, 

Deputy Clerk. 
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The 100-Year-Old Wisdom of Commodore 
M. C. Perry, United States Navy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN T. WOOD 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 3, 1951 


Mr. WOOD of Idaho. Mr. Speaker, in 
the light of current events the following 
quote from a paper read by Commodore 
Perry, United States Navy, before the 
American Geographical and Statistical 
Society, March 6, 1856, sounds prophetic: 


It requires no sage to predict events so 
strongly foreshadowed to us all. “Westward 
will the course of empire take its way.” But 
the last act of the drama is yet to be un- 
folded; and notwithstanding the reasoning 
of political empirics westward, northward, 
and southward, to me it seems that the peo- 
ple of America will, in some form or other, 
extend their dominion and their power, until 
they shall have brought within their mighty 
embrace multitudes of the islands of the 
great Pacific, and placed the Saxon race upon 
the eastern shores of Asia. 

And I think, too, that eastward and south- 
ward will her great rival in future aggran- 
dizement (Russia) stretch forth her power to 
the east of China and Siam, and thus the 
Saxon and the Cossack will meet once more 
in strife or in friendship on another field. 

Will it be in friendship? I fear not. The 
antagonistic exponents of freedom and abso- 
lutism must thus meet at last, and then will 
be fought that mighty battle on which the 
world will look with breathless interest, for 
on its issue will depend the freedom or the 
slavery of the world. Despotism or rational 
liberty must be the fate of civilized man, 

I think I see in the distance the giants 
that are growing up for that fierce and final 
encounter; in the progress of events that 
battle must sooner or later inevitably be 
fought. 


Vassar Student Cheers General 
MacArthur 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 21, 1951 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, from 
the columns of the Vassar Chronicle of 
April 14, 1951, comes a very interesting 
comment on the summary dismissal of 
General of the Army Douglas A. MacAr- 
thur from his Far East command. 

The author of the article is Miss Bon- 
nie Fellers, of the class of 1952, daughter 
of Brig. Gen. Bonner Fellers, United 
States Army, retired, who served for 
many years as military secretary to 
General MacArthur. 

Miss Fellers’ article follows: 

CHEERS MACARTHUR 
To the Editors: 

The little Caesar has done it again. This 
time I hope he has cut his own throat. The 
tragedy is that the blood won't be his. The 
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boys in Korea have already transfused theirs 
into the red soil-of China. It would be a 
wonder if Mr. Truman operates on blood at 
all. Judging from his outward actions his 
inner fluid might be vodka mixed with 
French wine, drunk from the English goblet, 


MAC ARTHUR’S CRIME 


And what was MacArthur’s great crime? 
He refused to obey a policy he knew was 
morally wrong. He wanted a decision in 
Korea as soon as possible so that the mass 
slaughter of troops could end. He had the 
audacity to suggest that the eager-to-fight 
Chinese Nationalist troops be used in Korea. 
They are being left to rot in Formosa, which 
Britain urges us to give to the Chinese Com- 
munists after we have fought so long to 
keep South Korea from them. Once long ago 
we told the English that we'd run our own 
affairs. If there is any United States of 
America left at all we will tell them again. 
The international hodgepodge of continental 
copycats has gotten us into the position of 
servitude. 

We are always hearing about emergencies. 
In Korea we are in bona fide trouble and the 
general who knows the most about the Far 
East is relieved. Furthermore nothing is 
done to untie the hands of the man who 
succeeds him. The fighting in Korea is going 
to be just as hard. The political situation 
is still far from solution. It is doubtful that 
Americans will swallow this one. This may 
be the final act of weak moronity which will 
bring a complete awakening to the rotten 
scheme of our foreign policy. It is a great 
injustice which permits a man like Truman 
to oust one of the greatest military leaders 
the world has eyer known. 

( QUESTION LEGALITY 

There are many facets to the situation. 
The question has been aptly posed as to the 
legality of the move. If MacArthur is the 
U. N. commander as we are supposed to be- 
lieve, does the United States President have 
the right to fire him? If he is not U. N. 
commander we have been fighting a tremen- 
dous lie. The case is far beyond any quarrel 
between Truman and MacArthur. 

One spark of the fire is the concept of 
internationality which cuts across party 
lines, Everyone who is aware of the world 
is an internationalist. But, there are three 
breeds to the dog. There is the dangerous 
idealistic dreamer who sees the world as a 
unity of nations under one order. He will go 
along with anyone who voices this desire. 
His idea is noble but his company is often 
bad because Pollyanna always can be taken 
in. Then there is the pseudo-culturalist who 
may be by blood or sympathy tied to other 
countries. Usually he has never been west 
of the Ohio or east of the Rio Grande, He 
can be found inhabiting many of the colleges, 
legislatures, and even the cabinet of the land. 
These two would merge with, into, other 
national cultures thereby losing their 
identity. The third is the man who by 
some flash of insight is able to understand 
the difference between the carbon and the 
original. He is not ashamed of being what 
he is and his love for others is based upon his 
admiration for them as individuals. 

TYPES OF NATIONS 

These types apply to nations also, Our 
country’s position may be illustrated by an 
example of personality. If a man copies 
traits from others because he feels he is 
inferior he soon becomes an enigmatic mess 
of characteristics which do not belong to his 
innate nature. He, as an individual, is 
worthless to those he would help. This situa- 
tion may be brought from the individual to 
the group. A man has a happy and success- 


ful group. Another envies his organization. . 


The solution?—an example, not a copy. Suc- 


cess cannot be taught or forced upon others. 
Success must just be. It will permeate if it 
is contacted in a free association. If it is 
forced it loses its identity and its imitator 
has gained nothing. 

We cannot force our way of life on the 
world. But we owe it to our friends in the 
world to preserve our individual integrity 
which even yet allows the power in the peo- 
ple. The minute we merge morally with 
other ideologies such as socialism and com- 
munism we give up our inner force. This 
does not mean that we cannot cooperate 
with other nations and work in the U.N. It 
only means that in doing so we cannot 
blanch our land of its heritage. We are 
much more worth while to others if we are 
strong within ourselves. Just as the integra- 
ted personality is of more value to the world. 

The MacArthur incident may serve to 
crack the international case wide open. He 
had the nerve to oppose the heterogenous in- 
structions given through the White House. 
The opposition to MacArthur on the grounds 
that the military should be subordinated 
to the civil seems rather ridiculous although 
it is, in principle, right. For the Constitu- 
tional objection to this was long since waived 
by Truman. He had the law changed in order 
to make way for Marshall in the Cabinet, 
the same Marshall who bungled so in China. 
Are we ourselves or are we a conglomeration 
of the worst in others? 

Pray God that we will be able to stand 
back from the world and view it from the 
vantage point of logical reality. America 
is on the verge of death or life and with her 
lies the future of the world. 

BONNIE FELLERS, 52. 


Public Housing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 21, 1951 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to in- 
clude a resolution adopted by the city of 
Newark under date of May 16, 1951, con- 
cerning the reduction of public-housing 
units under the independent offices ap- 
propriation bill which recently passed 
the House: 

Whereas the Housing Act of 1949 provided 
for the erection of 810,000 slum clearance 
and low-rent-housing units in the United 
States to be built at the rate of 135,000 units 
per year; and 

Whereas because of the National Defense 
Emergency Program this number was cut to 
75,000 units per year; and 

Whereas the House of Representatives of 
the United States on Friday, May 4, 1951, 
while many Congressmen were absent, by 
the adoption of the Gossett amendment to 
the Independence Offices Appropriation bill 
further reduced this public housing program 
to 5,000 units during the current year; and 

Whereas according to the United States 
census of 1950 there are 28,000 substandard 
housing units in the city of Newark, many of 
which are occupied by people of low income 
and little income and many of them by vet- 
erans and their families; and 

Whereas by reason of the action of the 
House of Representatives the Housing Au- 
thority of the city of Newark will be unable 
to proceed with two housing projects in the 
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first and fourteenth wards of the city of 
Newark; which housing units would provide 
shelter for approximately 3,540 families; 
and 

Whereas this ill-considered and untimely 
action of the House of Representatives will 
serve as a deterrent to the national defense 
and to the civilian defense; and 

Whereas the plans of the city of Newark 
for slum clearance and redevelopment of 
blighted areas cannot proceed and thereby 
will adversely affect the health, welfare and 
morals of the people; and 

Whereas it has long been established that 
Newark cannot longer tolerate slum condi- 
tions which are the breeding spots of crime 
and juvenile delinquency; and 

Whereas this iniquitous amendment en- 
gineered by the enemies of public housing 
would deprive the city of Newark of the 
construction of 3,540 housing units which 
have already been planned in the first and 
fourteenth wards; and 

Whereas this bill, as amended, will impose 
a major hardship upon approximately 14,000 
citizens in the city of Newark for whom 
aforesaid projects were intended and for 
whom decent housing is deemed an abso- 
lute necessity today: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Board of Commissioners of 
the City of Newark, That we urge upon the 
Senate of the United States that it refuse 


.to confirm the action of the House of Repre- 


sentatives and that the House of Represen- 
tatives be and they are hereby petitioned to 
reconsider this hasty and injudicious action 
and to eliminate the Gossett amendment 
referred to above, from the independent 
office appropriation bill; and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
transmitted to the President of the United 
States; to Senator MAYBANK, chairman of 
the Appropriations Comimttee; to Senator 
H. ALEXANDER SMITH; Senator ROBERT C. 
HENDRICKSON, who have demonstrated on 
frequent occasions their whole-hearted in- 
terest in the expansion of the public housing 
facilities of this State and throughout the 
Nation; and that a copy of this resolution 
be also forwarded to Congressmen HUGH 
ADDONIZO, PETER W. RODINO, JR., and ROBERT 
W. KEAN, who have shown special interest in 


. alleviating the public housing situation and 
-slum clearance conditions in the city of 


Newark. 


The International Plunderbund 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN T. WOOD 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 21, 1951 


Mr. WOOD of Idaho. Mr. Speaker, 
the expected has happened. Our super- 
duper world government, the United 
Nations, wherein we are outvoted 59 to 
1, has finally come out in its true colors. 
Its Economic Council has gone into 
labor, and has been delivered of the 
dictum that we should be assessed a little 
over $19,000,000,000 in order that our 
little underprivileged brothers, hither 
and yon, should be granted doles and 
backsheesh so they will not adopt com- 
munism. 

This spawn of hell, the United Nations, 
put over on us by the lords of the dark 
faces, presently presiding over the de- 
struction of America, the land which you, 
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and I happen to love, being decreed by 
our United States Supreme Court as our 
masters and overlords, with powers 
specially granted by treaty over and 
above the Constitution, which we had 
considered for the past 160 years as the 
supreme law of the land, has decreed in 
the words of the news release: “We are 
well able to pay this amount.” 

The Good Book avers that the Israel- 
ites groaned and travailed in Egypt 
when they were flogged into building 
the pyramids to commemorate the 
glories of their hated ruler, the alien 
Pharaoh, especially when that job was 
to be done by the use of bricks without 
straw. But their task was a mere noth- 
ing compared with ours of sweating out 
with blood and tears this $19,000,000,- 
000 at a time when we are appraaching 
national bankruptcy, in immediate men- 
ace of the loss of our sovereignty, and 
even of our very lives, through the 
machinations of the very same gentry 
who are presently decreeing this hard 
fate for us. 

God in heaven. If we do not rise up 
in our righteous wrath, and get out of 
this nation-destroying plunderbund im- 
mediately, we are no more worthy of 
the name of American. We may no 
longer lay claim to be the legitimate 
offspring of the beloved Father of his 
Country. 

Just what does it take to insult us 
in these parlous times? Just how far 
can these swine go in their gratuitous 
mockery in the depths to which we have 
sunk before we rise up in the majesty 
of America and destroy the grinning curs 
and jackals? How long, Oh Lord, how 
long? 

The remedy is ours. All it would take 
to end this insufferable mockery of 
everything that is America, would be a 
simple resolution in the United States 
Senate, that we get out of this iniqui- 
tous aggregation of spies and traitors, 
and out and out enemies of our beloved 
America. 

The Senate got us into this mess 
through mistaken and mawkish senti- 
ment. It is their job, long overdue, to 
get us out of it. Gentlemen of the Sen- 
ate, if you do not do this thing your 
constituents shall hold you responsible 
for the looting and ultimate destruction 
of America, which I am persuaded you 
love just as much as do I, but perhaps 
not as intelligently. 


Letter to the Chinese People 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CARL T. DURHAM 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 21, 1951 


Mr. DURHAM. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ord, I include the following editorial 


from the Greensboro Daily News, 
Greensboro, N. C., Friday, May 11, 1951: 


LETTER TO THE CHINESE PEOPLE 


We must not be enemies. We have al- 
ways been friends. We have no conflict- 
ing interests; neither of our countries has 
reason to fear the other; neither has any- 
thing the other wants to take. From the 
very beginning of the United States there 
has existed a bond of friendship between 
our two countries that is unique in the 
history of international relations. 

Why then are we killing one another in 
Korea? 

Your leaders will tell you that it is be- 
cause our troops approached your Manchu- 
rian border with the intention of invading 
China, and that you are therefore fighting 
in self-defense, That is, however, far from 
the truth. As a practical matter we may 
admit that we should have stopped much 
shorter of the Yalu River line than we did. 
But we had no intention of invading China, 
nor are we invading Korea. 

We want nothing out of Korea—or China, 
We are there solely to stop the aggression 
of a Russian satellite and thus help main- 
tain world peace. You, of all people, should 
understand, appreciate, and cooperate with 
our desire to stop aggression because it was 
our desire to protect you from the aggres- 
sion of Japan that got us into the Second 
World War. We are in Korea for that same 
general purpose, and nothing else, and we 
are risking a third world war because of it. 

We do not want to kill you. We want to 
help you. We want peace and prosperity and 
freedom for all people, and especially for 
you, our old friends. 

You will say that we cannot be your friends 
because Americans together with other 
westerners have long acted with insufferable 
arrogance and greed toward Chinese in China 
whereas the Russians have not. This is, let 
us admit, part of the truth; we should be 
ashamed of it, and a lot of us are. 

But it is not the whole truth. The whole 
truth has another aspect. We, like you, are 
human and arrogance is an accompaniment 
of power in human hands. When you had 
power in the old days you were arrogant to 
our military men, diplomats, and business- 
men; when they had power, they—or rather 
some of them—were arrogant to you. It is 
shameful but true. The Russians have not 
been arrogant to you in the past 30 years, 
until lately, because they have not had the 
power to be arrogant—until lately. But why 
should we be telling you what you must be 
finding out at heavy cost? This, too, is only 
part of the truth. 

Another and most important part of the 
truth is the vast feeling of good will which 
has always existed for you in America. But 
good will is too cold a word for it. Admira- 
tion, understanding, affection describe it 
better. They exist most strongly among 
those of us who know you best: for instance, 
Nora Waln, Pearl Buck, Lettie Rogers, Dr. 
E. McNeill Poteat. 

We admire your business ability which we 
have seen you demonstrate whenever you 
have the proverbial Chinaman's chance—in 
British Malaya, Indonesia, Siam, the Philip- 
Pines, America, and elsewhere. We feel a 
sense of kinship with your sense of humor, 
your common sense, your love of freedom, 
and your love of order. 

We admire your ability to keep an equi- 
librium between matter and spirit, and we 
envy it. Like the Greeks in the era of their 
greatness you know—or did yesterday—how 
to keep at the right distance from the world 
to evaluate it properly—not too far away 
from it as the Hindus are and not too close 
to it as we ourselves are. Perhaps it is a 
mixture of the practicality of Confucius and 
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the mysticism of Lao Tze, but anyway it has 
helped you to endure for a long time. 

We admire your painting which stands at 
the summit of art and your poetry—the 
poems of Li T’ai Po, Po Chu-I, Tu Fu, Ssu- 
K’ung T’u, Ou-Yang Hsiu, Pai Ta Shun and 
many others—in which when “the words 
stop, the sense goes on,” like music from a 
gong or a bowl. 

Ironically enough under the present cir- 
cumstances, we feel a deep kinship with you 
in our mutual hatred of war and ingrained 
suspicion of those who make it their life 
work. We know your bitter poem on war, 
The Recruiting Sergeant by Tu Fu 1,200 
years ago. We remember Li T’ai Po wrote 
in a poem called Fighting to the South of 
the City: 


“Over ten thousand li they attacked and 
fought. 

The three divisions are crumbled, decayed, 
utterly worn and old. 

In savage attack they die—fighting without 
arms. 

We have learnt that soldiers are evil tools, 

But wise men have not accomplished the 
ending of war, and still we employ 
them.” 


“We are all brothers between the four 
seas,” said Confucius and your poet Pai Ta 
Shun made this the title of a poem which 
saw all men as “the self-same earth before 
their birth, the self-same dust when dead.” 

“Heaven arms with pity those whom it 
would not see destroyed,” said your great 
philosopher, Lao Tze. We both need to 
remember that as we need to realize that 
whom the gods would destroy they first 
make strong. 

You should be with us, not opposed to 
us, in the fight against aggression, because 
both of us will need all the help against 
aggression we can get before the bear is 
through. 

Let us be friends, We have everything 
to lose and nothing to gain by enmity. Only 
Russia has e to gain and nothing 
to lose by our conflict. Remind your Mos- 
cow-trained leaders of this when they send 
you out to abet Communist aggression and 
to be slaughtered uselessly and senselessly 
by the hundred thousand. We both love 
peace. Why should you fight on the side of 
your old enemies who have broken the peace 
and against your long-time friends who are 
trying to keep it? 


What a Well-Kept Secret It Was! 


— 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CLIFF CLEVENGER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 21, 1951 


Mr. CLEVENGER. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorD, I include the following article 
by David Lawrence, from the Washing- 
ton Star of May 18, 1951: 

WHAT a WELL-KEPT SECRET Ir Was!—Presi- 
DENT NURSED GRIEVANCE AGAINST MAC- 
ARTHUR, BUT DECORATED GENERAL AT WAKE 
ISLAND PARLEY 

(By David Lawrence) 

With admirable restraint President Tru- 
man nursed his grievance agianst General 
MacArthur for more than a year and never 
told him about it. He even pinned a Dis- 
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tinguished Service decoration on the General 
at the Wake Island conference and publicly 
praised General MacArthur’s leadership. 
Even as late as January 13, 1951, he sent him 
a private message, which has only recently 
been made public, saying that “the entire 
Nation is grateful for your leadership.” 

Now Mr, Truman says it wasn't really the 
letter that General MacArthur wrote to Rep- 
resentative Joser W. Martın, Republican 
leader, which furnished the straw that broke 
the camel’s back. To use an entirely differ- 
ent metaphor, the President said the letter 
to Representative Martin had added fuel to 
the flames but he had made up his mind 
long before that to fire General MacArthur. 
What a well-kept secret it was! 

The exact reason, as given by the President 
at yesterday's news conference, was the Mac- 
Arthur message of March 24 calling on the 
Red Chinese commander to lay down his arms 
and agree to an armistice. Mr. Truman re- 
ferred to it as an ultimatum. But that isn’t 
accurate. For in international law an ulti- 
matum means that, unless an enemy does 
a certain thing by a certain time, a certain 
penalty will be inflicted. General MacAr- 
thur merely predicted the enemy's defeat 
he didn’t specify any time. He was really 
polite about it. 

The President nevertheless says that the 
message to the Chinese commander should 
have been submitted first to the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff. But that is contrary to what Trygve 
Lie, Secretary General of the United Nations, 
has said publicly about the right of a field 
commander at any time to ask the enemy to 
lay down its arms. 

Actually, General MacArthur had a psycho- 
logical-warfare set-up under which for sev- 
eral months leaflets had been dropped over 
the enemy lines urging the Red Chinese to 
surrender. The message of March 24 was in 
line with that psychological-warfare effort— 
and not a single message of disapproval ever 
came from the President or the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff or anyone else specifically disap- 
proving of the sending of such surrender 
demands to the enemy. 

Yet now Mr. Truman says this was the 
chief basis for the dismissal. The President 
referred questioners also to Secretary of De- 
fense Marshall’s testimony to the effect that 
General MacArthur's message upset the peace 
plans which the administration was working 
out concurrently with its allies. 

The facts are, however, that the proposed 
14-nation declaration was circulated to 13 
different foreign governments, but no copy 
was sent to our own Far East commander, 
who held the title of U. N. commander in 
chief. On March 20, a vague message saying 
something like it was being planned did come 
to him, as had many other reports of at- 
tempts in the U. N. to bring about cease-fire 
negotiations, To this day the administration 
has refused to make public what was in that 
proposed 14-nation declaration, though Re- 
publican Senators on Capitol Hill say it was 
an appeasement plan which called for an ex- 
pression of American willingness to stop 
fighting and agree to a restoration of the 
thirty-eighth parallel. That meant a waste 
of everything that had been fought for since 
last June. 

It will be interesting now to see what the 
Senate inquiry does on this point, for it 
will naturally demand to know the exact 
“peace” terms and what bogged down the 
negotiations, and why the message was not 
sent to General MacArthur, inasmuch as it 
was supposedly in the works here for at least 
2 weeks before he addressed the Chinese 
commander, 

Mr. Truman also referred to the message 
which General MacArthur sent to the con- 
vention of the Veterans of Foreign Wars on 
August 28 last as something that displeased 


him. The general in that message pointed 
out that Formosa had to be defended and 
should not be turned over to an enemy. It 
has now been testified by Secretary Marshall 
that this has been American policy all along. 
Why should the President, therefore, have 
been displeased on April 11, 1951, over a 
statement of American policy if that was, in- 
deed, the American policy as far back as 
August 28, 1950? It may turn out that the 
State Department on that date was really 
willing to turn over Formosa to Red China 
and that General MacArthur's statement 
caused such a public furor that the policy 
had to be changed. There are lots of things 
yet to be revealed by the Senate inquiry. 

So it all boils down to the fact that, how- 
ever unhappy Mr. Truman was about Gen- 
eral MacArthur, the far-eastern commander, 
by the issuance of statements which the 
general believed to be within his rights as 
a theater commander and as supreme allied 
commander, prevented Formosa from falling 
into enemy hands and inadvertently did 
demolish an appeasement plan. 

It looks very much as if the President has 
just become aware that Secretary Marshall's 
explanation of the dismissal of General Mac- 
Arthur isn’t persuasive and that it seems 
expedient now to avoid making an issue of 
the right of members of the armed services 
not to suffer reprisals when they tell the 
truth as they see it on the request of Mem- 
bers of Congress, 

So the President shifted to the question of 
alleged impropriety on the part of General 
MacArthur in demanding that the enemy 
stop fighting and surrender. It certainly is 
strange to learn from the lips of a President 
of the United States that it is improper 
nowadays to speak to the enemy that way 
and that any general who does it in the 
midst of battle is likely to be fired. 


Questions of the Week 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 
HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 
OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 17, 1951 
Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, when 


does Mr. Acheson walk the plank? 
When does Mr. O'Dwyer resign? 


Our Government Is Too Expensive; It Is 
Wasteful and Extravagant 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CLIFF CLEVENGER 


OF OHIO 
IN TIE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 21, 1951 


Mr. CLEVENGER. Mr. Speaker, my 
colleague, Hon. THOMAS A. JENKINS, re- 
cently made four very interesting and 
convincing speeches on the floor of this 
House. These speeches all dealt with 
national finances. Mr. JENKINS main- 
tained that the Government is spending 
entirely. too much money. He also 
claimed that the Government is giving 
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away entirely too much money. He also 
claimed that the Government is lending 
too much money. 

Mr. Speaker, I agree most heartily . 
with the views of my colleague, Mr. 
JENKINS. 

Mr. Speaker, Mr. Walker Buel, one 
of the most able and capable newspaper 
writers of the Nation, also agrees with 
my colleague. Mr. Buel has put his 
views in writing. The Cleveland Plain 
Dealer, one of the greatest newspapers 
in the country, carried an editorial writ- 
ten by Mr. Buel in which he discusses the 
speeches to which I have referred. 

Believing that the readers of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD would appreciate a 
chance to read Mr. Buel’s able editorial, 
the editorial is as follows: 


“Must RETRENCH,” JENKINS Says—OHIO REP- 
RESENTATIVE ANNOUNCES INTENT To DENY 
TRUMAN DEMANDS 


(By Walker S. Buel) 


WASHINGTON, May 15.—Representative 
Tuomas A. JENKINS, Of Ironton, dean of 
Ohio Republicans in Congress, has just made 
a series of four brief and pungent speeches 
in the House arraigning the Truman ad- 
ministration for spending, lending, and giv- 
ing away too much money, The country 
demands a change, he said, and it is up to 
the Republicans to provide it. 

“This is our opportunity,” he said. As 
part of his theme, JENKINS, who has been 
a member of the Ways and Means Committee 
since 1933, served notice that President 
Truman is not going to get anywhere near 
the amount of taxes he has asked of Con- 
gress. Also he serves notice that the com- 
mittee intends to take its time in bringing 
out a bill. 

HAND-OUTS 

“President Truman, in the first few days 
of this session of Congress, demanded that 
the Ways and Means Committee proceed 
immediately to collect $10,000,000,000 more 
in taxes,” JENKINS stated. He said in effect 
that this would be the first bite and that 
he would want a second bite of $6,100,000,- 
000 soon thereafter. 

“The Ways and Means Committee did not 
scare, but proceeded to look into the matter. 
It is still looking and will continue to look 
for some time yet. In the meantime, the 
President through the Secretary of Treasury 
has indicated that he can get along on the 
$10,000,000,000. My prediction is that the 
Ways and Means Committee and the Con- 
gress will give him not more than $6,000,- 
000,000. If I have my way we will hold it 
down to $5,000,000,000, 

“A number of years ago a movement was 
started in the Ways and Means Committee 
to cut down on nonessential expenditures. 
The committee did not press its program and 
soon thereafter the Congress took it up and 
set up a committee now known as the Byrd 
committee. This committee has done fine 
work in pointing out nonessential expendi- 
tures. 

“The President of the United States, in- 
stead of cooperating with the Congress to 
search out excessive spending and trim this 
defense budget down to the very essentials 
of government, has dared us to find reduc- 
ible areas in his huge $71,600,000,000 spend- 
ing program. 

“I, for one, shall be happy to accept that 
dare. And I should be very pleased if the 
President, who claims to realize the vital 
need for cutting out the frills and the waste 
of government spending, would then join me 
and other members of both sides of the aisle 
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in making some real savings. It is impera- 
tive that we economize and that we do it 
now.” 

FIVE PROPOSITIONS 


JENKINS, who is serving his fourteenth 
consecutive term and has been in the House 
since March 4, 1925, laid down five proposi- 
tions which he called upon Republicans to 
seek to solve immediately. They are: First, 
the country is spending entirely too much 
money and “in many cases it is disgraceful.” 
Second, the country is giving away too much 
money and “most of the activities of the 
foreign-aid programs must be stopped.” 
Third, the country is lending too much 
money, the RFC is an example, and “it 
should be abolished.” Fourth, while every 
patriotic American favors adequate de- 
fense appropriations, every patriotic Amer- 
ican also is opposed to extravagance and 
waste, “of which there are many shocking 
examples.” Fifth, while the Secretary of the 
Treasury and other high officials complain 
against inflation, they “lose sight of the fact 
that the Government itself causes more in- 
flation than any other five influences or 
agencies.” 

The veteran Congressman declares that 
Government loans constitute “one of the 
surest ways to bring on a runaway inflation.” 
Going into the business of lending money is 
not an inherent right of government, he 
asserts, and should be done only when the 
“safety of the Republic is in jeopardy.” But 
in the last 20 years, he says “loans have been 
numerous and stupendous.” One of his 
sentences summarizes his entire thesis: 

“The only limit seems to be the patience of 
the people.” 


The Life of Leonce R. Legendre 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 21, 1951 


Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, I was in 
the hospital Friday having a treatment 
for my eye which is recovering from a 
recent operation. I consequently have 
been delayed somewhat in presenting 
these remarks. 

Several nights ago in the city of Wash- 
ington, Leonce R. Legendre, for many 
years assistant national adjutant of the 
American Legion, died. He died while 
walking along in Farragut Square with a 
friend. He had no notice or premonition 
of the approaching end. 

Mr. Speaker, Leonce Legendre was a 
native of Thibodaux in the State of 
Louisiana. He was a product of that de- 
lightful civilization of French extraction 
which for generations have lived in hap- 
piness in the Teche country of Louisiana. 
During the early years of his life he 
served faithfully and efficiently with the 
Rehabilitation Division of the Veterans’ 
Administration. So signal were his serv- 
ices in this respect that he attracted the 
attention of the national organization 
of the American Legion and was in due 
course called to Washington to handle a 
position in national headquarters. At 
the time of his death he was serving as 
assistant national adjutant of the Amer- 
ican Legion in Washington. 


Washingtonians and people through- 


out the country will remember the able 


service which Leonce Legendre rendered 
in the civil-defense program in Wash- 
ington during World War II. A veteran 
of World War I, he cheerfully entered 
the uniformed ranks of his country when 


the tocsin of a Second World War 


sounded in 1941. He rendered faithful 

and efficient service where his duty called 

him during this Second World War. 
The outstanding attribute of our late 


lamented friend’s life was his innate and 


constant cheerfulness. The hour was 
never too late or the road too rough for 
him to render cheerfully service for his 
fellowman. Those of us from Capitol 
Hill who have called upon the Legion for 
help or for information know that ever 
with a smile “He took the sunshine and 
the rain opposed.” 

Our deep sympathy we send to his de- 
voted wife and to members of his family. 


United States Pay 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
0 


HON. E. C. GATHINGS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 21, 1951 


Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following editorial from 
the Washington Post for May 20, 1951: 


UNITED STATES Pay 


Chairman Ramspeck, of the Civil Service 
Commission, has made out a strong case for 
an across-the-board increase in the pay of 
classified Federal employees. The practice 
of granting disproportionately higher per- 
centage increases to employees in the lower 
grades results in inequities and weakens 
the incentive to strive for promotion. “If 
there is any justification for the differences 
in Government pay set out in the Classifica- 
tion Act,” as Mr. Ramspeck testified in hear- 
ings before a Senate Civil Service Subcom- 
mittee, “then there is justification for main- 
taining these differences.” He might have 
added that the pay of top-ranking Govern- 
ment officials is below that of men holding 
equally responsible positions in private in- 
dustry and that even with the proposed in- 
creases their pay would fall far short of the 
salaries that many of them could earn in 
private employment. 

The proposal to limit pay increases to 
only 7 percent, on the other hand, is highly 
controversial. Critics who protest that in 
fairness the 10 percent wage increase for- 
mula applicable to private industry should 
be extended to cover Federal employees, 
ignore the fact that a large proportion of 
industrial workers have not received the 
maximum wage increases permitted under 
the formula. Moreover, in the lower grades 
of the classified services, Government em- 
ployees are now receiving higher pay than 
employees in private industry. Privately em- 
ployed typists and bookkeeping machine 
operators, for example, are getting $45 a 
week in New York, while the Government 
rate is within a few cents of $51 per week. 

If the Government were to grant the 
maximum wage increase of 10 percent to 
Classified employees, it would be an invita- 
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tion to private industry to follow its ex- 
ample and the wage-price spiral would begin 
to whirl merrily. To be sure, classified em- 
ployees have received no wage increases 
since October 1949, and meantime the cost 
of living has risen nearly 9 percent. Never- 
theless, the proposed increase would come 
close to offsetting the interim rise in living 
costs and at the same time reduce the 
pressure for industrial wage increases that 
would raise living costs still higher. Con- 
sequently, it seems to us that in the long run 
Federal employees would benefit by restric- 
tions on pay increases imposed as a means 
of checking the inflation spiral. 


Neckyoke Jones Says 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. HARRISON 


OF WYOMING 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 21, 1951 


Mr. HARRISON of Wyoming. Mr. 
Speaker, in extending my remarks, I 
wish to include a column by “Neckyoke 
Jones” which was published in the Sat- 
urday, May 12, editions of the Sheridan 
Press, of Sheridan, Wyo. 

Sheridan is located in the heart of the 
Wyoming cattle country, and “Neckyoke 
Jones” is a personality who knows the 
cattle business and men engaged therein. 
He realizes full well, as do most other 
cattlemen, that the OPS ruling on beef 
is a serious matter, particularly to the 
small operator who will really take the 
rap for an action which I believe to be 
discriminatory and unjust to a single in- 
dustry. No other industry, to my knowl- 
edge, at this time has been singled out 
for such treatment. 

But, serious as it may be, “Neckyoke 
Jones” satirizes the situation to show 
just how ridiculous this matter is. I 
quote from the “Neckyoke Jones” 
column: 


NECKYOKE JONEs Says 


“I seen in the paper,” I sez to Greasewood, 
“where ol’ Porkey DeSalley, the OPS-er, has 
put ceilin’ prices on beef—but he says there 
won't be no top prices on rattlesnake meat.” 
“Gosh,” recernoiters Greasewood, “that sure 
is a awaful disappointment to me. There 
ain’t nothin’ which is so tasty as a rattle- 
snake figeresee—especully the rattles which 
you can eat seperate. I hope the CIO-ers 
don’t hear about this here rulin’ because 
havin’ no ceilin’s on side winders is goin’ to 
deprive the proleytariat of their nutryment. 
There ain't going to be no top prices on 
cavvier—which is fish eggs—an’ which the 
Rooshins eats. Makin’ the Rooshins pay 
heavy fer their fish eggs ain't accordin’ to 
civvylized methods of warfare. Frogs legs 
an’ squab is also exempt—which means we 
got to git along withouten our daily mess of 
frog rocks an’ we got to quit eatin’ squabs 
because the price is goin’ to be too high. 
Wonder iffen prairie dogs, badgers, an’ bob- 
cats will be exempt too, Ol’ DeSalley didden 
say nothin’ about porkeypines neither—but 
he sure fixed it so we can't blackmarket no 
rattlesnakes.” Greasewood, he's a eppycure. 
Hopin’ you are the same, I am 

Yure Fren, 
NECKYOKE JONES. 
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Signs Indicate Kremlin May Strike 
This Year 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
0 


HON. E. C. GATHINGS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 21, 1951 


Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcorD, I include the following article by 
Constantine Brown from the Washington 
Sunday Star of May 20, 1951: 

SIGNS INDICATE KREMLIN May STRIK THIS 


YEAR—SLOWNESS IN PREPARATION, WEAK-` 


NESS, AND LACK OF UNITY AMONG ALLIES 
May ENCOURAGE ACTION 


(By Constantine Brown) 


There are growing fears in Washington as 
well as the European capitals that the Krem- 
lin may decide to strike globally at the free 
world this year. These fears are based on 
the following factors: 

1. Political uncertainties in the North At- 
lantic Treaty Organization nations; 

2. The slowness of military preparations in 
countries outside the iron curtain; 

3. The lack of unity among the Allies as to 
implementation of the defense of the free 
world; and 

4. The avowed impotence of the United 
States to resist a Red onslaught. Top Ameri- 
can military leaders have announced formally 
that we are not prepared for a show-down 
with the U. S. S. R. and her satellites and 
must not risk a world conflict. 

Up to last November the top military and 
political strategists of the free nations were 
still convinced that because of certain short- 
comings in the Soviet and satellite armor, 
they still had at least 2 years before the final 
show-down. 

1953 WAS ESTIMATE 


Intelligence from the satellite countries is 
spotty. That from the U. S. S. R. is mostly 
guesswork. But by piecing together during 
the last 3 years what information could be 
obtained through the iron curtain, respon- 
sible officials came to the conclusion that not 
until 1953 would the Soviets reach the height 
of their military preparedness, especially in 
the output of atomic weapons. This evalua- 
tion was strengthened by the fact that Rus- 
sia permitted the Greek guerrilla movement 
to die on the vine and it eventually gave up 
the blockade of Berlin after nearly a year. 

These provocative actions engineered by 
the Kremlin were abandoned, it was said, 
because the United States—and to a lesser 
degree its associates—showed a determina- 
tion to meet force with force. 

The third attempt of the U. S. S. R. to 
challenge the free world took place on June 
25, 1950, when the North Korean puppets at- 
tacked the South Korean Republic’s forces. 
The immediate—though nominal—reaction 
by the United Nations and the real retalia- 
tion by the United States was supposed to 
have given pause to the men in the Krem- 
lin, 

The Korean action was totally different 
from our actions in Greece and Berlin. We 
actually threw fighting men—the flower of 
America’s Regular Army—into combat and 
after a few weeks, when we had recovered 
from the surprise attack, we succeeded in 
practically destroying the whole North Ko- 
rean Army. It looked as if we had met suc- 
cessfully the first Soviet challenge on the 
battlefield. 


THREAT OF DEFEAT 


Our victory in Korea would have been a 
death blow to Soviet plans for world dom- 
ination. Moscow threw into the battle mil- 
lions of Chinese Communist regulars. We 
suffered painful defeats. America’s allies in 
the United Nations who had taken a chance 
in voting for intervention in Korea became 
scared. 

Instead of meeting this new onslaught 
with the same determination as last June, 
they started begging the Chinese Commu- 
nists to accept a truce which, in effect, would 
have given them a real political victory. 
They refused, that is to say the U. S. S. R. 
instructed its Peiping puppets to refuse. 

Here was a chance to bleed American ar- 
mies white. Moscow suspected—or had rea- 
sons to be sure—that the American forces 
would not be permitted to use every advan- 
tage at their disposal to defeat the Chinese 
Red hordes. It is a strange coincidence that 
it was principally our allies in the United 
Nations who vetoed the use of their air forces 
in Korea to bomb the air and concentra- 
tion centers of the enemy, not only across 
the Yalu River, but also within Korea itself, 
because they were situated 35 miles from 
the Soviet borders. 

Orientals know and respect th ruthless 
use of power. Likewise, they take as evidence 
of fear and timidity the honest endeavors of 
the westerners to check the bloodshed which 
would inevitably occur in a third world war. 
This timidity of the allied high command in 
Washington and at Lake Success determined 
Moscow to order its Chinese puppets to re- 
sume their offensive operations. 

Meanwhile, they strengthened their own 
effectives in eastern Manchuria and on Sak- 
halin Island. They replied to the western 
conciliatory policies with a threat of further 
aggression. They succeeded in intimidating 
not only the European members of NATO but 


‘also the American Government, which di- 


rected the military operations in the Pacific. 
CHANGED PUBLIC ATTITUDE 


But on the other side of the ledger the 
Russians discovered something their agents 
in the United States had failed to tell their 
superiors in the Kremlin. That was a 
change of attitude on the part of the Amer- 
ican people themselves. 

While the country by and large would not 
hesitate to make the utmost sacrifices for 
lasting peace, the people became aware of 
the threat to their own life and freedom if 
Russia were to win. 

The men in the Kremlin had reckoned on 
much-weakened morale among the Ameri- 
can people. For nearly 10 years their 
agents—Americans and foreigners had been 
hard at work to undermine the American 
mind. They had tried to prove that our 
mode of life and our Constitution were relics 
of the past. 

They seemed to gain ground until the real 
test came. Then the results were sadly dis- 
appointing for the men in the Kremlin, 
After these many years of intense propaganda 
and subversions in all strata of America's 
society, the American people are still patri- 
otic—in the old meaning of the word—and 
ready for any test. 


NATO BUT A BLUEPRINT 


This, unquestionably, is a far more impor- 
tant factor in the reported decision of Russia 
to strike this year. The Kremlin knows that 
for the time being NATO is no more than a 
blueprint. It has failed to do anything con- 
structive for the creation of a real army. 

France and Britain are in the throes of 
domestic political crises. Even if we re- 
move from the picture the important factor 
of Communist domination or infiltration in 
British and French social life, the people of 
both these European pillars of the NATO are 
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war weary and afraid that another war would 
doom them. 

Maybe Russia does not possess the stock- 
pile of atom bombs with which to wage a 
destructive atomic bombardment of the 
United States. Maybe she does not have all 
the planes she needs for offensive operations. 
Maybe she does not have all the necessary 
amounts of high-octane gas and oil for a 
continued operation. But in relation to the 
state of unpreparedness of Western Euro- 
pean nations, she has more than enough to 
jump the gun and still get to the channel 
within a few weeks after her massed forces 
have started moving. 

The few American divisions on the way to 
Germany may cause a delay of a few days 
or even 2 weeks. But they alone, with the 
meager support of the NATO forces, will not 
be able to stop the Reds, particularly if the 
operations in Europe take place simultane- 
ously with an extension of present military 
actions in the Far East. 

The real reason for France's and Britain's 
absolute opposition to inclusion in western 
defense of all nations with strong military 
potential—Germany, Spain, Greece, Turkey, 
etc.—is not so much the fear or dislike of 
these people, but the fear that such an ac- 
tion might invite Russian attack. 

HOPE FOR DELAY 

They know that so long as the rearma- 
ment program proceeds slowly Russia, which 
is well informed of the real situation, might 
mark time in the hope of picking Western 
Europe like a ripe plum after the United 
States defeat in the Far East is complete. 

But the new trend among the American 
people to resist Russian aggression wherever 
and whenever it develops may have impor- 
tant repercussions on the rest of the free 
world. Under the impact of public opin- 
ion the allied governments may be forced 
to translate their present slow defense 
measures into actual efforts. Moreover, 
there is an even stronger possibility that 
before the summer is over the United States 
Government, under the impact of public 
opinion, may begin to provide the Spaniards, 
the Turks, the Greeks, and the Germans 
with the proper equipment for their armed 
forces, which far exceed those of the other 
Allies in numbers and training. 

At present, however, these factors are only 
potentials, which Russia can disrupt by a di- 
rect action which would disturb whatever 
strong defense Europe and America may or- 
ganize in the future. For the time being 
Western Europe is in a political turmoil with 
various political parties jockeying for power. 
The military forces of the NATO are smaller 
than they were a year ago, because France 
had to reduce her nine combat divisions by 
three, which had to be sent to North Africa 
and Indochina. 

UNITED STATES NOT READY 

For the time being also the NATO's veto 
on the inclusion of real European military 
powers—Spain, Turkey, and Greece—still 
stands and will not be immediately over- 


. ruled by the United States. Moreover, in this 


country, General Bradley, Chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, testified before the Sen- 
ate Armed Services and Foreign Relations 
Committees last Tuesday that “America is 
not ready for a showdown with Russia and 
should not risk a world conflict by adopting 
General MacArthur's war proposals.” 

This declaration is factual as far as our 
immediate preparedness in concerned. It is 
also well known to Moscow, where in the 
past our most intimate military, scientific 
and diplomatic secrets have been no secret 
at all. But this situation existed also in 
1941, before Pearl Harbor. Yet as soon as 
the oriental branch of the Axis committed 
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an aggression, the American people reso- 
lutely went to war. 

Weak as our ground forces are, compared 
to our global commitments, they are far 
more numerous and better equipped than 
they were 10 years ago. The Air Force is 
much stronger qualitatively and quantita- 
tively than it was then and the Navy is ready 
for any emergency. 

The only thing that we lack is the courage- 
ous and electrifying leadership of Franklin 
D. Roosevelt. His slogan, “That all we have 
to fear is fear itself,” apparently is not shared 
by his present successor and his principal 
advisers. 


The Why, What, and How of Soil-Con- 
servation Districts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BEN F. JENSEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 21, 1951 


Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, a pam- 
phlet has recently been published by the 
National Association of Soil Conserva- 
tion Districts, which is worthy of wide- 
spread publicity. I have just received a 
copy of this pamphlet from Mr. Waters 
Davis, League City, Tex., president of 
that fine organization, which I ask leave 
to have printed in the RECORD. 

The pamphlet reads as follows: 


THE WHY, WHAT, AND How OF SOIL- 
CONSERVATION DISTRICTS 


OUR FIGHT 


Do you know what soil conservation dis- 
tricts are? 

And what we are fighting for? 

Almost 200 years ago, Americans in 13 
Colonies organized a revolution and fought 
King George ITI. 

In World War I we fought the German 
Kaiser and imperialism. 

Not long ago we fought Mussolini and 
fascism. 

We fought Hitler and the Nazi idea. 

Now we are fighting again—against the 
Communist aggression that threatens us 
from both the east and west. 

From the beginning, Americans have 
fought for a great principle—the principle 
that freemen can govern themselves suc- 
cessfully, without a dictator, king, or fuhrer. 
We have fought and are still fighting for 
personal liberty and the dignity of the indi- 
vidual. We are determined that our families 
shall have the opportunity to live in peace 
and safety, without threats of violence or 
fear of compulsion. 

Our Government is founded on the princi- 
ple that we—all of us together—have the 
spirit and the ability to decide for ourselves 
the actions we want to take together in our 
joint interest and common welfare. This is 
what we fight for. This is a representative 
self-government—the best Government and 
the best society that men and women have 
ever enjoyed on earth. This is the kind of 
Government and society that offers the great- 
est advantages in personal liberty and the 
greatest opportunities for accomplishment. 

This is the form, the spirit, and the prac- 
tice of soil conservation districts. 

Freemen can govern themselves 


Americans have decided they want to pro- 
tect their land and water resources. But 


there is no man in Washington who can 
order all the people to apply modern soil 
conservation measures. So we have or- 
ganized ourselves, freely and voluntarily, to 
do the job according to the principle of 


self-government in watersheds, counties, and 


communities all over the country. 

Our organization is the soil conservation 
district—free, local, representative self- 
government in the best tradition of America, 

The farmers and ranchers of a soil-con- 
servation district decide for themselves what 
they want to do in their district about soil 
and water conservation, when they want to 
do it, where they want to do it, who they 
want to help them, and how they want to 
do it. 

Freemen can organize 


A soil-conservation district is organized 
by the citizens of a watershed, county, or 
community under the provisions of State 
law. It is a subdivision of the State gov- 
ernment. But the soil conservation district 
is not directed by the governor, the State 
legislature, or any agency of the State gov- 
ernment. And it is not directed by the Fed- 
eral Government in any way. 

A soil-conservation district is directed only 
by the citizens of the district—the land- 
owners and operators who organized it in 
the first place. Through an elected govern- 
ing body, usually called a board of district 
supervisors, composed of citizens of the dis- 
trict, they direct and manage their own soil- 
conservation program and affair. 

The soil-conservation district is American 
self-government. 

And the right to continue American self- 
government is one of the great rights for 
which we work and fight and sacrifice. It is 
one of the rights Americans have died for 
in the past and now, again, are defending, 
with their lives and all their resources, 


WHY SOIL-CONSERVATION DISTRICTS? 


Never have the people of a free country 
faced a greater challenge to their resource- 
fulness and ability than the challenge of 
soil and water conservation. Here is a real 
test of self-government, 

Our land and water resources, as we know, 
are the very foundation of our fabulous in- 
dustrial and agricultural strength. They are 
the principle source of our wealth. Our 
great cities, with all their complex activi- 
ties, are dependent directly on these re- 
sources. Our material standard of living— 
highest on earth—is built largely on the 
abundance and fruitfulness of American land 
and water. 

Over the years though, our use of these 
resources has been accompanied by acceler- 
ated soil erosion, ruinous floods, sedimenta- 
tion of our reservoirs and harbors, and other 
forms of severe damage to land and water. 
Our agricultural productive capacity has 
been reduced by this damage—and is still 
being reduced. It now costs us more—more 
in fertilizer, seed, machinery, equipment, 
and labor—to produce a bushel of wheat or 
a bale of cotton than it did before we hurt 
our land. 

Modern farming methods and new plant 
varieties, like hybrid corn, are holding our 
production at high levels, it is true. But 
what if we had not damaged our land? Mod- 
ern developments would have brought us un- 
paralleled increases in production per acre 
and per farm at little rise in cost. If we 
do not stop damaging our land and water 
resources, our very ability to produce ade- 
quately for our ever-increasing needs will be 
threatened. Most certainly the cost of pro- 
duction will go up and up. 

Some alternatives 

With so much at stake, the temptation was 
to use the power of the Federal Government, 
or the State Governments, to compel the 
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control of erosion and put a halt to excessive 
land and water exploitation. There are still 
people in the country who say we should— 
people who say the job is so urgent and so 
important we cannot afford to wait for the 
process of self-government to function. 

But in all parts of the country there were 
farfhers and ranchers who said they were 
both willing and able to take on the job. 
Soil-conservation leaders in Washington and 
elsewhere agreed they should. There was a 
certain amount of experience to indicate 
they would. And always there was the fact 
that in a free country like America, the 
farmers and ranchers themselves own the 
land they cultivate and graze. Still, the al- 
ternatives of State or Federal Government on 
the one hand, or responsible, local self-gov- 
ernment on the other, remained. 


Time for decision 


In the early 1930's, the pyramid of mount- 
ing soil erosion, floods, and land damage was 
topped by monstrous dust storms, sweeping 
soil from the Plains over large areas of the 
country. Coupled with the depression, thou- 
sands of farm families were faced with pov- 
erty and forced to move. 

By the middle 1930's, the time for decision 
grew near. Conservation leaders studied the 
wind-erosion-control districts of Texas and 
the grazing districts of Montana, They 
studied the Miami and Muskingum conser- 
vancy districts of Ohio. They analyzed the 
experience of the Soil Conservation Service 
with its early erosion-control projects and 
the Civilian Conservation Corps camp areas. 
Everywhere it was apparent that really ef- 
fective soil conservation work was done fast- 
er and better when the farmers themselves 
took a large and active part in the job. 
Where Government men did the job, farmers 
didn’t understand what was being done or 
why. And when the Government men left, 
the farmers didn’t maintain the work, 

Out of all this experience the soil con- 
servation district idea was born. The men 
most concerned with conservation realized 
that as long as land was used by free people, 
the people themselves must organize to use 
it safely and permanently. They understood 
that, though the soil of America is of con- 
cern to all Americans, no agency of govern- 
ment—even one with police powers—could 
bring proper land use to our farms, forests, 
and ranges. State and Federal agencies 
could help, but the users of the land them- 
selves would have to shoulder a heavy part 
of the burden. 


Enabling legislation 


With these ideas in mind, on February 26, 
1937, President Roosevelt wrote the Gover- 
nors of all the States. He asked that each 
State legislature pass enabling acts permit- 
ting, but not forcing, local land owners and 
occupiers to join together legally into soil 
conservation districts. With that letter he 
enclosed what was called A Standard State 
Soil Conservation Districts Law. None of 
the States passed the standard law verbatim; 
they made modifications to suit local condi- 
tions, and many of them have since been 
amended. 

By May 1947 each of the 48 States, Alaska, 
Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and the Virgin Islands, 
had passed laws permitting, by vote of the 
local people, the formation of soil conserva- 
tion districts. By 1951, 2,330 soil conserva- 
tion districts had been organized, They 
covered more than 75 percent of America’s 
farm land, 

This phenomenal growth is a tribute to 
the basic concepts of soil conservation dis- 
tricts—that our land must be kept perma- 
nently productive and the people themselves 
must assume the main responsibility for do- 
ing the job. 
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WHAT ARE SOIL CONSERVATION DISTRICTS? 


Erosion has a chain of reactions. Soil 
washes off a field and finally piles up in a 
reservoir behind a man-made dam. A gully 
creeps up the slope without regard to fences, 
property lines, county lines, or State lines, 
Dust from a bare field buries a neighbor’s 
wheat. Water rushes off overgrazed pas- 
tures to flood the land and towns below. 

The only American answer to these prob- 
lems is for people to cooperate in their solu- 
tion. The machinery for such cooperation 
is a soil-conservation district. 

The wording of the laws permitting the 
formation of soil-conservation districts 
varies from State to State. But the State 
laws do follow a general pattern, The ad- 
ministration of the laws is in the hands of 
State soil-conservation committees, boards, 
or commissions. The men who make up 
these committees are usually State agricul- 
tural department heads, or active farmers 
or ranchers, or both. They receive no Fed- 
eral funds nor are they under any form of 
Federal control. ~ 


How districts are formed 


To form a soil-conservation district, a 
group of farmers or ranchers petitions the 
State committee. The petition gives the 
need for the formation of the district and 
its proposed boundaries. The State com- 
mittee then holds public hearings to decide 
if there is enough local interest to form a 
successful district. If the State committee 
finds that many local people want a district, 
it holds a referendum, This referendum is 
similar to any other special election, Each 
landowner and operator is entitled to vote 
“yes” or “no” on whether he wants a dis- 
trict. If enough vote “yes,” the district is 
established. It is granted a certificate of 
organization by the State. It then becomes 
a unit of government similar to counties, 
cities, and drainage or irrigation districts. 
An important difference between soil con- 
servation districts and other units of gov- 
ernment is that districts nowhere have the 
power of eminent domain. And only in 
Colorado and California may they levy taxes. 

Funds for operating soil-conservation dis- 
tricts come from State appropriations and 
voluntary contributions from interested citi- 
gens or groups. Some districts develop 
other sources, such as the renting of ma- 
chinery. 

More than half of the States have provi- 
sions in their laws permitting districts to 
adopt land use regulations. Opponents of 
soil conservation districts distort these pos- 
sible regulations out of all reason, In every 
instance, they are self-regulations. They can 
be adopted only by the people of the district 
themselves. The people vote on the exact 
wording of the proposed regulations. And 
they vote only after public hearings. The 
people themselves have the power to say how 
the land shall be treated just as they have 
the power to mortgage themselves by bond 
issues. So far, land use regulations have 
been adopted by the people in only a few 
districts in three States. But the right to 
adopt them is in more than half of the State 
laws for use when and if the people believe 
they are needed. 

How districts are governed 

Soil conservation districts are governed by 
local citizens. The members of the govern- 
ing bodies are called supervisors in most 
States. In some their title is commissioner 
or director. Generally supervisors donate 
their time and pay their own expenses. In 
some States they do receive a small per diem 
and travel allowance out of local or State 
funds. In no case are they on the Federal 
payroll. > 

Most State laws provide that each soil 
conseryation district shall have five supervi- 


sors. The usual provision is that three shall 
be elected locally and two appointed by the 
State Soil Conservation Committee, The 
supervisors must be local citizens. Usually 
they must also be active landowning farmers 
or ranchers. 

Through their district governing body, 
local people formulate their own soil con- 
servation program. This governing body— 
usually called a board of supervisors—directs 
the activities of the district. It also co- 
ordinates the conservation efforts of various 
State and Federal agencies and other or- 
ganizations. Where funds permit district- 
owned equipment, the governing body con- 
trols the use of it. The governing body also 
handles the district’s money and signs the 
checks. 

In brief, soil conservation districts are a 
true example of local self-government. The 
people of a community join together volun- 
tarily and legally to solve their own problems 
in their own way. 


HOW SOIL CONSERVATION DISTRICTS OPERATE 


After the governing body of a new soil 
conservation district takes office, it appoints 
and calls together committees of farmers, 
These committees make studies of the agri- 
cultural and economic conditions within the 
district. They get the advice and assistance 
of Government and private agencies. Then 
they develop their own plan of action. 

Reports of these committees are published 
as the district’s program and plan of work. 
Since no two districts are exactly alike, the 
programs and plans all differ from each 
other. But each of them represents the 
opinions and plans of the local people. And 
each can be amended by the local people 
when they see the need. 


How districts get technical assistance 


Soil conservation districts soon discover 
that the successful management of land is 
closely related to water management, They 
also discover that both present problems 
that only skilled technicians can solve. To 
secure the needed technical assistance, soil 
conservation districts normally apply to the 
United States Department of Agriculture for 
the facilities of the Soil Conservation Service, 
The Soil Conservation Service furnishes tech- 


nical help to the district on the basis of an 


agreement with the governing body. This 
agreement includes a promise that Soil Con- 
servation Service technicians will be removed 
from a district on 60-days’ notice from the 
governing body. This provision protects soil 
conservation districts from bureaucratic 
control, But so far, it has never been nec- 
essary to invoke this safeguard. 

In addition to Soil Conservation Service 
technical assistance, districts get educational 
and other kinds of help from other local, 
State, Federal, and private sources. Each 
has its place in helping the work of the 
district. 


The application for assistance 


The district furnishes assistance only to 
farmers or ranchers who apply for it. The 
application is made to the district governing 
body. The way of granting this assistance 
is a matter for the district to decide. In 
the interest of efficiency, applications from 
individual farmers or ranchers are tabled by 
some districts until groups of them have an 
opportunity to join together. Other dis- 
tricts give first priority to areas in critical 
need of protection from floods. Such de- 
cisions are made by the district governing 
bodies in the best interests of whole dis- 
tricts. 

The land-capability inventory 

After the district governing body approves 
a farmer’s application, it requests the Soil 
Conservation Service to make a scientific in- 
ventory of the farmer’s land, This is done 
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by a specially trained, experienced, techni- 
cian, On an aerial photograph of the farm, 
he makes a map that shows the soil, slope; 
degree of erosion, land use, and other impor- 
tant physical features. Using this inventory, 
the farmer and the farm conservation plan- 
ner of the Soil Conservation Service together 
work out a conservation plan for the farm. 
They decide how each field, pasture, and 
wood lot should be treated and managed to 
conserve the land and at the same time 
accomplish the most desirable, sustained 
production. 


The cooperative agreement 


The conditions shown by the land inven- 
tory, what the farmer or rancher agrees to 
do about them, and what help the district 
will supply are all written down on what ig 
known as a cooperative agreement. It is 
also the farm or ranch conservation planý 
Each has a copy of the photographic map and 
a map showing what conservation work the 
farmer or rancher intends to do over his en 
tire unit. Such an agreement becomes ef. 
fective only after the approval of the distric 
governing body. The only ones who sign th 
cooperative agreement are the landowne 
and operator and the officers of the district} 
There is no compulsion involyed. The dis 
trict agrees to furnish the technical help to 
carry out the conservation practices. Thes 
are the practices the farmer or rancher him- 
self says he needs to protect and improve his 
land. If he doesn’t do his part, the district 
simply cancels his name off the list of those 
receiving assistance. That is the only 
penalty involved. ` 

These complete farm and ranch conserva- 
tion plans are becoming more and more 
popular every year. On January 1, 1951, 
more than 851,000 were in effect on mors 
than 237,800,000 acres, Another 200,000 
farmers and ranchers, owning about 60,000,- 
000 acres, were then on the waiting list of 
soil conservation districts. The limited fa- 
cilities of the Soil Conservation Service are 
all that prevent their land and millions of 
other acres from being benefited by this 
detailed planning and application of scien- 
tific conservation measures. 


WHY ARE DISTRICTS POPULAR? 

There are two main reasons for the tre- 
mendous demand for the facilities of soil 
conservation districts—pride and profit. 
Farmers and ranchers are fast beco; 
ashamed to own a gully or a blowing sand 
dune. They are as proud of the new con- 
servation agriculture as their wives are of 
new kitchens with all the modern equip- 
ment. 

And these modern soil conservation farm- 
ing programs put money in the farmers’ and 
ranchers’ bank accounts. Crop, grazing, and 
timber yields of soil conservation district 
cooperators have increased about 35 percent, 
on the average, while production costs have 
generally declined. Then, too, farming sci- 
entifically according to the conservation plan 
saves money for the owner by insuring that 
the practices are applied correctly the first 
time. There is no need to pay for costly mis- 
takes caused by bad guesses. 

Through soil conservation districts, the 
land owners of America are keeping the land 
in good, productive condition to meet the 
requirements of their country in war and 
peace—and also for future generations. 
They are protecting the very base of their 
own and the Nation’s prosperity. 

In the years ahead, soil conservation dis- 
tricts offer America the greatest opportunity 
it has had in modern times to strengthen its 
ideal of self-government and solve at the 
same time one of the most fundamental 
problems—the protection of its vital land 
and water resources. 
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Veterans’ Legislation, Public Law 28— 
The Arellano Case 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN E. RANKIN 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 21, 1951 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, with fur- 
ther reference to the case of David R. 
Arellano, Jr., the Korean veteran whose 
non-service-connected disability re- 
ceived Nation-wide publicity, I am in- 
serting in the Recorp at this point a 
letter from the Secretary of Defense on 
the service of this young serviceman, 
written in reply to my request for in- 
formation. This letter, together with 
information which I have previously 
inserted the Rrecorp, makes the record 
in this case very clear. 

I am also including a letter I recently 
received from the national commander 
of the American Legion expressing the 
appreciation of the Legion for the enact- 
ment of Public Law 28, the recently en- 
acted law covering hospitalization and 
which I amended to include burial bene- 
fits and also compensation and pension 
benefits for veterans of the Korean con- 
flict. In other words, we made of it a 
really effective piece of veterans’ legis- 
lation. 

The letters referred to follow: 

LETTER FROM THE SECRETARY OF NATIONAL 

DEFENSE 


May 18, 1951. 

Hon. J. E. RANKIN, 
Chairman, Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs, House of Representatives. 

Dear MR. RANKIN: This will acknowledge 
receipt of your letter of May 11, 1951, re- 
questing information on David R. Arellano, 
Jr., of Tucson, Ariz. 

David R. Arellano, Jr., was born September 
25, 1929, at Tucson, Ariz. He enlisted in the 
United States Marine Corps on March 18, 
1950, and entered on active duty July 21, 
1950. He was separated as a corporal from 
the Marine Corps service on January 24, 1951, 
for the reason as given in the record con- 
venience of the Government” and because of 
dependents for whom he was responsible. 

The record shows that he received wounds 
at Wonson, Korea, November 1, 1950, ap- 
parently the result of an automobile acci- 
dent. The record further shows that he was 
‘admitted as a patient to the United States 
naval hospital ship Consolation on Novem- 
ber 3, 1950, with the diagnosis of multiple 
contusions, head, chest, right shoulder, and 
right arm. He was discharged to duty on 
November 13, 1950. The discharge entry 
states that his condition was “well.” The 
above information has been obtained from 
the Navy Department and Marine Corps files. 

The Veterans’ Administration supplies this 
additional information that he was examined 
at the Veterans’ Administration hospital, 
Tucson, Ariz., on the 26th of March 1951, at 
which time his principal complaint was a 
swelling under the right jaw, and it was 
thought at the hospital that it was probably 
due to a cyst in the submaxillary gland. At 
the conclusion of the examination there, it 
was not considered that the condition war- 
ranted hospitalization. 

It is hoped that this information will be of 
value to you. 

Faithfully yours, 
G. C. MARSHALL. 


LETTER FROM THE COMMANDER OF THE 
AMERICAN LEGION 
May 14, 1951. 
Hon. JoRN E. RANKIN, 
Chairman, House Veterans’ Affairs Com- 
mittee, House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 
DEAR CONGRESSMAN RANKIN: On behalf of 
the officers and members of the entire or- 


; ganization of the American Legion, please 


permit me to thank you for the excellent 
service which you have again rendered to the 
veterans of this country in presenting House 
Joint Resolution 257 providing that mem- 
bers of the armed services of the Korean 
campaign shall stand on the same basis as 
veterans of World War II for medical, hos- 
pital, and domiciliary care, burial benefits, 
and compensation or pension benefits. 

You have again demonstrated your con- 
sideration of the veterans and their depend- 
ents, and it is a real pleasure for me to com- 
pliment you upon the results obtained. 

With kindest personal regards, I am 

Sincerely yours, 
ERLE COCKE, Jr., 
National Commander. 


Reserves UMT Would Give Are Vital to 
Preparedness i 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o 


HON. E. C. GATHINGS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 21, 1951 


Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orD, I include the following editorial 
from the Blytheville (Ark.) Courier- 
News of May 4, 1951: 


RESERVES UMT WOULD Give ARE VITAL TO 
PREPAREDNESS 


Not long ago somebody likened the United 
States preparedness effort to a boxer whip- 
ping himself into shape. 

Normally the boxer knows he'll have the 
fight he's training for, unless something un- 
foreseen turns up. But would he be able to 
get and keep a fine fighting edge if he was 
told that reaching that peak might be the 
very thing which would cause the fight to be 
put off or canceled? 

The chances are he would not. Yet that 
latter situation almost exactly parallels 
America’s defense effort. We are in the proc- 
ess of steeling ourselves for a fight in the 
hope that by doing so we may never have to 
make that fight. 

Not too surprisingly, we don’t apply our- 
selves to this muscle-toughening job with 
constant fervor. When the battle goes 
against us in Korea we get worried and show 
signs we're ready for any sacrifice—higher 
taxes, stiffer military draft, economic con- 
trols. When things are brighter we relax in 
the sun of our continuing prosperity and try 
to slough off the world’s ills. 

But in our hearts we must know that the 
essential immaturity of this approach to our 
dilemma is an advantage to our potential 
enemy—the Russians. If it is true, as our 
best experts believe, that the Soviet Union is 
impressed only by a posture of genuine 
strength, then we must present that posture 
to them in order to have any hope of averting 
war. 

The example of the boxer is not quite a 
perfect parallel. We need not acquire that 
final fighting edge to impress the Russians 
with our power. We need not have many 
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millions of men under arms and tens of 
thousands of tanks, planes, and guns ready 
for instant use. 

Thus geared, our temptation would be to 
precipitate the fight so this preponderance of 
strength could be brought to bear against our 
enemy while it was at peak. Otherwise, men 
would soon grow stale and tanks and planes 
become obsolete. 

What we do require in this crisis is a 
fighting force of sufficient size and material 
power to serve as an effective deterrent to the 
Soviet Union. Such a force should either dis- 
courage major aggression by the Kremlin or, 
failing that, should be powerful enough to 
hamper any Red invasion long enough to 
permit the United States to muster its full 
strength. 

This brings us to the really important 
phase of our preparedness effort. What will 
count will be our reserves of military man- 
power and munitions-making capacity. If 
we have millions of young men basically 
trained for war, and thousands of factories 
equipped to switch quickly to making war 
products, we can acquire that final fighting 
edge with decisive suddenness. Those men 
will not be stale and their equipment 
will not be out of date. 

Universal military training will give us the 
manpower pool we need. The Government’s 
defense production program will give us the 
reserve capacity for the making of untold 
thousands of tanks, planes, and guns. But 
both of these projects are still largely on 
paper. They depend for fulfillment upon the 
awareness of the people—and their elected 
representatives in Congress—that they are 
vital to our future security. 

The wise course, to gird ourselves partially 
and hold our main strength in reserve, is one 
which requires of the American people the 
keenest intelligence, the greatest emotional 
balance and the finest steadfastness of pur- 
pose they have ever exhibited in their history 


What Are We Fighting for in Korea? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN V. BEAMER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 21, 1951 


Mr. BEAMER. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I wish to include in 
the Recorp a letter that is typical of 
many that I receive from mothers and 
wives of the boys who are fighting in 
Korea. My answer is included because 
I am at a loss to give them an adequate 
answer, and I feel that their sacrifice en- 
titles them to an honest explanation. 

The above mentioned follows: 


NORTH MANCHESTER, IND., May 7, 1951. 

Mr. JOHN BEAMER, 

Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: I'm looking for an answer to this 
question: “What are we fighting for in 
Korea?” Who is profiting from it? I'm sure 
us mothers aren’t, losing our pride and joy 
(our sons), when it seems so useless to me. 

Being a mother of one in service, I feel 
I have a right to know why my son had to 
go, as well as thousands more. Then to 
think they have such poor food in some of 
these camps. For instance in Lackland and 
Sheppard Air Force Base. I read by the paper 
where they were investigating Lackland, but 
what they found sure died down in a hurry. 
But don’t think when we have our sons there 
we don't know the truth. If they have 
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to go fight for our country I think they 
should have it a little nicer in these camps. 

I am a member of World War Mothers 
World War II, Unit No. 147, of North Man- 
chester, Ind. I hope to hear from you an- 
swering why we are fighting in Korea? 

Very truly yours, 
Mrs. CALVIN BRUBAKER, 


May 10, 1951. 
Mrs. CALVIN BRUBAKER, 
North Manchester, Ind. 

Dear Mrs. BRUBAKER: I have your letter 
of May 7 and really feel that an answer to 
it should come from Mr. Acheson or Presi- 
dent Truman or some of those people who 
are talking so much and saying so little these 
days. I confess that it is very difficult for 
me to understand why the boys are fight- 
ing in Korea, and, furthermore, it is difficult 
to understand why they are not permitted 
to fight for victory if they are going to fight 
at all. 

If you will permit me to do so, I would 
like to place your letter in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp and at the same time ask Mr. Ache- 
son and Mr. Truman to give us an answer. 
I can guess that their answer will be full of 
big-sounding words that will not satisfy 
the mothers and wives of the boys who are 
in Korea. 

With all good wishes. 

Sincerely yours, 
Joun V. BEAMER, 
Member of Congress. 


Thrift: The American Heritage 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 21, 1951 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, I am inserting into the Recorp 
a speech by Carl O. Kamp, Jr., of St. 
Louis, Mo. This speech won the twenty- 
first annual 5-minute speech contest 
sponsored by the American Savings and 
Loan Institute. 

Both he and the institute are to be 
congratulated. 

Contests of this sort are the highest 
type of institutional advertising. The 
theme chosen, thrift, is most appropri- 
ate in these days when there is well- 
grounded fear that this ancient virtue is 
being lost. Certainly it is no longer be- 
ing honored in the manner it should by 
many of our governmental spokesmen. 

THRIFT: THE AMERICAN HERITAGE 

Individualism through thrift is the foun- 
dation of our democracy. A good American 
citizen is basically an individualist, a per- 
son fired by his own initiative. Hard work, 
moderate self-denial, and sacrifice, when 
necessary, are indicative of thrift, which re- 
sults in capital. Capital when properly em- 
ployed is remunerative to all in the form of 
jobs, opportunities, and high standards of 
living, all of which combine to produce good 
citizens. These are some of the important 
fundamentals of democracy. 

In the next several years, historians will 
record chronological data dictated to them 
by future world developments. These re- 
cordings will spell out the success of democ- 
racy. Some of the political philosophies of 
the world are dangerous threats, but democ- 
racy can and will conquer these threats 


provided that it is not allowed to deteriorate 
and decay within itself. These fundamen- 
tals—good citizenship, individualism, hard 
work, capital, and high standrds of living— 
will continue when led and supported by 
thrifty people. It is up to each and every 
one of us as conscientious Americans to 
stress the application of these fundamentals. 
We must be thrifty ourselves and preach 
thrift to our children and fellow citizens. 
A nation of people, possessed with thrift and 
individualism, is the best defense against 
the fallacious doctrines of opposing political 
philosophies. 

The very existence of your community say- 
ings and loan association is justified in that 
it promotes habits of thrift. “Savings and 
loan” stands for one of the oldest and most 
stable types of financial institutions in the 
world, The origin of the modern savings 
association can be traced back to the year 
1781, in Birmingham, England. This coun- 
try’s first association was established in 1831, 
almost 120 years ago. As our financial sys- 
tem has grown and expanded, the savings 
and loan system has changed to fit the pat- 
tern and has grown in stature until today 
it is custodian of more than $16,000,000,000 
of the public’s savings. 

Your savings and loan officers and em- 
ployees are ready to assist you in formulat- 
ing a thrift program. Sporadic interest is 
not enough. Consistent, habitual, syste- 
matic additions to your savings account will 
produce unusually satisfying’ results. Your 
account will grow and grow, and this growth 
will be further stimulated by the accumu- 
lation of liberal dividends paid to you by 
the association, The amount of money put 
into your account is not the only significant 
factor. It is diligent effort coupled with 
consistency that yields the product. As 
little as $1 will start account. Then 
keep it rolling and watch it grow, like the 
proverbial rolling snowball. 

You will be taking advantage of one of 
your greatest privileges as an American— 
the privilege of obtaining individualism 
through thrift. Independence and pursuit 
of happiness will be yours, At the same 
time you will be furthering the progress of 
our American way of life, 

Let us not allow our freedom to be ex- 
changed for philosophies promising secu- 
rity without effort. You cannot logically 
get a bucket of coal for a bucket of ashes. 
Starting a savings account provides one of 
the best means; learn the meaning and the 
wonderful sensation of individualism 
through thrift. 


Communism on Trial—Radio Broadcast 
by President Sproul of the University 
of California 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 17, 1951 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, any pub- 
lic statement by Robert Gordon Sproul, 
president of the University of California 
—my native State—is of unusual im- 
portance and moment. 

Following is the text of a radio broad. 
cast by him on January 28, 1951. I 
respectfully urge that all thinking and 
patriotic citizens read this discussion by 
this distinguished educator. 
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But before you do so I, being a mem- 
ber of the Un-American Activities Com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives, 
ask you to read it, having also in mind 
the text of the following portion of Pub- 
lic Law 601, Seventy-ninth Congress, 
which defines the subject matter which 
our committee is expressly charged by 
Congress, as being, to wit: 


The Committee on Un-American Activ- 
ities, as a whole or by subcommittee, is au- 
thorized to make from time to time investi- 
gations of— 

1, The extent, character, and objects of 
un-American propaganda activities in the 
United States. 

2. The diffusion within the United States 
of subversive and un-American propaganda 
that is instigated from foreign countries or 
of a domestic origin and attacks the prin- 
ciple of the form of government as guar- 
anteed by our Constitution; and 

3. All other questions in relation thereto 
that would aid Congress in any W 
remedial legislation. 


Mr. Speaker, you will note that point 
2 in the law above quoted is specifically 
some of the subject matter of Dr. Sproul's 
timely article. 
COMMUNISM ON TRIAL 


(By Robert Gordon Sproul, president, Uni- 
versity of California, as broadcast on the 
University Explorer program, Sunday, Jan- 
uary 28, 1951) ri 
EXPLORER. Is American communism a con- 

spiracy against democratic government, or 

is it merely another political party? 

ANNOUNCER. The University of California 
welcomes you to its one thousand, two hun- 
dred and eighth broadcast featuring the 
University Explorer, In this transcribed pro- 
gram, the Explorer has a special guest, the 
přesident of the University of California, Dr, 
Robert Gordon Sproul. Here is Hale Sparks, 
the University Explorer. 

EXPLORER. Recent months have not been 
very happy ones for the American Commu- 
nist Party. Leaders of the party have been 
tried and convicted on conspiracy. Restric- 
tive legislation of various kinds has been 
adopted or proposed at many levels of gov- 
ernment. Left-wing unions which followed 
the party line have been dropped from mem- 
bership in the CIO and the Korean war 
brought a new unpopularity to the defenders 
of Russian policy in the world today. 

Is there a possibility that we have mis- 
judged the American Communist? Some 
who have defended the party’s right to exist- 
ence have declared that any party, no matter 
how radical its views, has a place in our form 
of political democracy. Others have pointed 
out that the rights of free speech and assem- 
bly are basic freedoms of our Bill of Rights. 
Still others have said that if we abridge the 
freedom of the Communist Party, no other 
party will be secure. 

All of these contentions are based on the 
assumption that communism in the United 
States is simply a political party. But is it? 
I was discussing this question recently with 
Dr. Robert Gordon Sproul, presdent of the 
University of California. His point of view 
was so incisive and so interestng that I have 
asked him to bring it to you himself. To 
answer the question: “Is American Com- 
munism simply a political party?” It’s my 
privilege to introduce Dr. Sproul. 

President SPROUL. Suppose we put a few 
Communists on the witness stand and let 
them testify in their own words as to the 
nature and intentions of the Communist 
movement. At one time Communists made 
no apology for the international character 
of their organization. In 1932, William Z. 
Foster, the present national chairman of the 
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party, made a revealing statement. He said, 
“The Communist Party of the United States 
* + * is the American section of the Com- 
munist International. The Com- 
munist International is a disciplined world 

J. Peters, an agent of Moscow who has 
since fled the United States, wrote in a Com- 
munist Manual in 1935, “We do not question 
the political correctness of the decisions, res- 
olutions, and so forth, of the executive com- 
mittee of the Communist International.” 

Gen. Walter Krivitsky, former chief of the 
Soviet Military Intelligence for Western Eu- 
rope, said in 1939, “The Communist Parties 
are nothing more than branch offices of the 
Russian Communist Party.” Shortly after 
he made that statement he was murdered by 
an unknown assailant. Although the truth 
of his assertions was disputed by Commu- 
nists, they find support in the statutes of the 
Communist International itself. Article 18 
provided, “The decisions of the executive 
committee of the Communist International 
are obligatory for all the sections of the 
international and must be promptly carried 
out.” 

Any doubt as to the revolutionary char- 
acter of American communism should be dis- 
pelled by William Z. Foster's statement in the 
early thirties. He wrote: “To put an end to 
the capitalist system will require a conscious- 
ly revolutionary act by the great toiling 
masses, led by the Communist Party; that is, 
the conquest of the state power, the de- 
struction of the state machine created by 
the ruling class, and the organization of the 
proletarian dictatorship.” He added that 
“By the term ‘abolition’ of capitalism we 
mean its overthrow in open struggle by the 
toiling masses, led by the proletariat.” 

Foster then quoted with approval the pro- 
gram of the Communist International, a sec- 
tion of which reads: 

“Only a violent defeat of the bourgeoisie, 
the confiscation of its property, the annihila- 
tion of the entire bourgeois governmental 
apparatus, parliamentary, judicial, military, 
bureaucratic, administrative, municipal, etc., 
even the individual exile or internment of 
the most stubborn and dangerous exploiters, 
the establishment of a strict control over 
them for the repression of all inevitable at- 
tempts at resistance and restoration of capi- 
talist slavery—only such measures will be 
able to guarantee the complete submission 
of the whole class of exploiters.” 

In recent years most Communists have be- 
come more circumspect in their public ut- 
terances and have attempted to picture the 
American branch of the party as an inde- 
pendent entity. Actions, however, have be- 
lied this pose. For example, in the early 
years of World War II, while the Russo-Ger- 
man pact was still in effect, the American 
Communists denounced the war as imperial- 
istic. They protested American aid to Brit- 
ain in her resistance of the Nazis. But when 
the Nazis attacked Russia the party line 
turned with such suddenness that pickets on 
their way to the White House were called 
back to headquarters. There it was ex- 
plained that the struggle had at once become 
a patriotic war for the liberation of man- 
kind. 

In 1947 the Communist International was 
recreated as the Cominform, which stands for 
Communist Information Bureau. The Com- 
inform line is accepted by all Communist 
Parties, including that of the United States. 
Some of the terminology has been changed, 
but the principles are the same. For exam- 
ple, Communist states are now called “peo- 
ple’s democracies,” but as the official Comin- 
form publication puts it, “the duty of the 
people’s democracy is ‘fulfilling the functions 
of the dictatorship of the proletariat. ” 

In every one of the so-called people’s de- 
mocracies in Eastern Europe, the Commu- 
nists never gained a majority in a free and 
open election. Instead they took over by 


force and violence. After coming to full 
power, they imprisoned or killed their op- 
ponents. Voters there now have no choice 
but to vote for candidates who are Commu- 
nists or harmless stooges of the party. The 
fact that the American Communist Party 
says clearly that America should be a people’s 
democracy shows what would be in store for 
us if they should ever succeed in their 


purpose, 

Alfred Lange, in a textbook used in the 
Lenin indoctrination school in Moscow, cold- 
ly discusses the means of repression to be 
used against the enemies of the Communist 
revolution. He says; “The avowed enemy of 
the uprising should be shown only the strict+ 
est revolutionary discipline; yes, even terror. 
How much terror should be used must be de- 
termined by the basis of each individual situ- 
ation.” á 

Lange also discusses, and I quote, “the pos- 
sibility of military support from a foreign 
country, in which the revolutionary class has 
already seized power.” The meaning of this 
passage is very clear in the light of the pledge 
of Foster and other Communist leaders to 
help “defeat the predatory war aims of Amer- 
ican imperialism” in the event of war with 
what they called the “democratic forces,” 

A preview of what would happen in this 
country in the event of a successful Commu- 
nist revolution was offered as recently as 
1948 by Dr. Howard Selsam, director of the 
Jefferson School of Social Science, one of the 
party schools in New York. He declared, 
“When labor, the middle classes, and farmers 
have achieved a majority in the interest of 
carrying out an extremely democratic con- 
trol of all peoples, it may be necessary to 
exercise repression against elements who 
would turn back the clock.” 

When queried as to what would happen to 
an American newspaper which opposed the 
Communists at such a time, Dr, Selsam re- 
plied, “That’s a luxury that cannot be al- 
lowed. Measures would be taken to see that 
the press supported the general trend to- 
ward socialism. Noncomplying newspapers 
would have to suspend operations. That’s 
where Marxism is rough about this.” 

So much for the testimony, by word and 
action, of the Communists themselves. The 
conclusions seem inescapable that the Com- 
munists cannot be written off as merely a po- 
litical party, but instead comprise a sinister 
conspiracy to seize control of governments 
everywhere in the name of Russian tyranny. 
Nevertheless, the Soviet has achieved no lit- 
tle success in convincing some people that 
black is white and vice versa. The Soviet 
Union maintains the largest armed force in 
the world, and its fist-shaking parades of 
military might put the Nazis to shame. Yet 
the Communist Party has led many people to 
believe that the Soviet Union is the cham- 
pion of world peace. Communists and their 
sympathizers or collaborators have obtained 
many signatures for the so-called Stockholm 
peace resolution, a resolution so obviously 
Russian inspired that it has considerably em- 
barrassed the peaceful Swedes. The Com- 
munist press had the audacity to term the 
Russian-timed invasion of Korea an attack 
by the Southern Koreans in the face of pats 
ent evidence that the southerners and their 
American advisers were taken by surprise. 

By publicly supporting the cause of the 
underprivileged throughout the world, the 
Communists have managed to give the idea 
that they are progressive. But if progress 
means development toward greater personal 
freedom and well-being, communism can 
scarcely be called progressive in the light of 
the record. Wherever communism rules, the 
worker has no right to strike, his hours are 
longer, and the speed-up is standard proce- 
dure under the so-called Stakhanov move- 
ment. He joins a union by compulsion, but 
he does not elect its officers, and they do not 
bargain collectively on his behalf, for under 
communism all wages are set arbitrarily by 
government officials. 
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Some years ago when American Commu- 
nists were a bit more frank in their pub- 
lished statements, William Z. Foster flatly de- 
nounced the progressive idea. He said, 
“Progressivism is a grave danger to the work- 
ing class. The progressive bloc is just 
another lightning rod to shield the capitalist 
profit edifice.” — 

No Communist can afford to temper his 
acceptance of the violent program of the 
party. The Manual on Organization, by J. 
Peters, makes this very plain. It says, It 
is clear, however, that basic principles and 
decisions, such as, for example, the program 
of the Communist International, cannot be 
questioned in the party, * * We do 
not question the theory of the necessity for 
the forceful overthrow of capitalism. We do 
not question the correctness of the revolu- 
tionary theory of the class struggle laid down 
by Marx, Engels, Lenin, and Stalin.” 

In the light of such doctrine, it is plain 
that a Communist is a person who is com- 
mitted, under party discipline, to fight for 
the forceful overthrow of the Government 
of the United States. He is committed to 
use the instruments of democracy only to 
destroy democracy. If he should come to 
power, he would take away all of the 
commonly referred to as progressive or 
liberal. 

It is also clear on the basis of the evidence 
that the Communist Party is organized as 
a conspiratorial group, a fifth column to 
achieve its aims by force and violence, and in 
conjunction with the Soviet Army. There 
can be no possible doubt that the Communist 
Party of the United States is an organ 
of the Moscow Politburo with whose com- 
mand the party has never disagreed in any 
respect, 

Is the Communist Party an ordinary po- 
litical party? Perhaps its members do be- 
long to a political party which presents can- 
didates for office as other parties do, but this 
is not its essential characteristic. It is like 
an iceberg; its organization as a political 
party is only the visible and smaller part. 
More significant is the larger part hidden 
from view—the secret and treasonable con- 
spiracy against democratic government. 

Responsible public officials are not worried 
for fear the Communist Party in this country 
might grow in power until it has reached a 
majority: Such a possibility is so remote 
as to cause no concern. But as experience 
in other countries has shown, the Commu- 
nists do not wait until they are in a majority 
before attempting violent seizure of power. 
Moreover, Communists in this and other 
countries have indicated plainly that they 
would cooperate with an invading Russian 
Army. In all sections of the party, the 
membership does the bidding of its Russian 
masters. This is the charge of which com- 
munism has convicted itself by its words 
and actions, the indictment which makes it 
unworthy of consideration as a political party 
in a democratic state. 


Impudent Foreigner 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 21, 1951 


Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the RECORD, 
I include an editorial from the Washing- 
ton Times-Herald of May 18, well en- 
titled “Impudent Foreigner.” I wonder 
how much longer the American people 
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are going to stand such impudence and 
not only stand but pay for it. 
: IMPUDENT FOREIGNER 


Gladwyn Jebb's address before the Bar 
Association of New York City showed him 
to be another impudent foreigner. 

Jebb is Britain’s representative in the 
United Nations. He achieved some renown 
in this country last summer when Malik, 
the Soviet representative, was presiding over 
the security council and preventing it from 
doing anything. As was subsequently dis- 
covered, the council wasn’t going to do 
much anyway, but Mr. Jebb at the time dis- 
played, for the benefit of the radio and tele- 
vision audience, a considerable talent for 
forging barbed epithets and tossing them at 
Malik. 

The job he undertook on Tuesday evening 
was a more difficult one and it overtaxed his 
abilities. His target this time was not a 
diplomat guilty of rude and arbitrary be- 
havior and, therefore, an easy mark, but 
General MacArthur and the prevailing pub- 
lic opinion in the United States, which sup- 
ports him. 

No doubt with the encouragement of the 
eastern snobs and the State Department 
Mr. Jebb assumed that he was within his 
rights in addressing an American audience 
on questions of American policy raised by 
the removal of General MacArthur. 

This was an outrageous assumption. If 
Mr. Jebb has any right to discuss the sub- 
ject in public, it is confined to his right to 
deal with it as it may come before the 
United Nations in the ccuncils of the United 
Nations. He has no right whatever to appeal 
directly to the American people. 

Nevertheless that is just what Mr. Jebb 
did. He had the effrontery to lecture us on 
a question which concerns American con- 
stitutional law and American foreign policy. 
As if this were not enough, he went on 
to indicate that as soon as they could con- 
veniently do so, the British intend to renew 
their efforts to put the Chinese Reds in U. N. 
and negotiate with them for the transfer of 
Formosa to them. 


BUTTER FOR MR, TRUMAN 


Mr. Jebb was careful, of course, to butter 
up Mr. Truman. Without mentioning Gen- 
eral MacArthur's name, Jebb clearly referred 
to him as “one who makes faces at the 
enemy and beats on his chest.” Again, 
without mentioning names, he referred to 
Mr. Truman as of “the patience to 
see something through, horrible though it 
may be, in the full knowledge of what is at 
stake If his steadfastness should fail.” 

The meddling speech was bought in dip- 
Jomatic coin by the State Department. Any- 
one who has been reading the British press 
these days knows how preoccupied the 
British Government is with the problem 
raised by the nationalization of the Anglo- 
Iranian oil properties by the Persian 
Government. 

Britain is contemplating the use of force 
to prevent the Persians from doing to Per- 
sian industry what the Labor Government in 
Britain has already done to much of British 
industry. Britain wants at least the diplo- 
matic support of our Government in this 
enterprise and is angling for military support 
as well. 

Tuesday’s newspapers reported that the 
State Department is falling into line. Tues- 
day night, Mr. Jebb mounted the platform 
in New York to exalt Mr. Truman for his 
“steadfastness” and to arouse prejudice 
against MacArthur. The State Department, 
being what it is, this will be regarded as 
payment in full. 

A British spokesman, and particularly the 
British spokesman in the United Nations, 
ought to be ashamed to address an American 
audience on a subject having even the re- 
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motest connection with Korea, The British 
have contributed far less than they should 
have to the war, have only now taken steps 
to cut the flow of supplies to the enemy 
from British territory, and all along have 
shown a desire to promote the ambitions of 
Red Chinese who are killing Americans. 

General Marshall, under pressure from the 
Senators, said the other day that he opposes 
Britain’s program of transferring Formosa to 
the Reds and doesn’t believe they should be 
allowed “to shoot their way into U.N.” That, 
however, is still England’s program as Jebb’s 
remarks make clear, It’s a safe bet that it 
is also Acheson’s program. 


Price Control of Livestock 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MORGAN M. MOULDER 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 21, 1951 


Mr. MOULDER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following brief, but 
clear and convincing editorial on the 
subject of price control of livestock and 
the effect of such control on the con- 
sumers: 

[From the Columbia (Mo.) Daily Tribune of 
May 7, 1951] 
Lower RETAIL PRICES, MAYBE, But No MEAT 


Fred V. Heinkel, president of the Missouri 
Farmers Association, has made a good case 


against the Government’s roll-back of live- 


stock prices. 

In an article written for the Missouri 
Farmer, the association's official publication, 
he points out that less beef will be produced 
because farmers will hesitate to buy high- 
priced feeders, and they will be apprehensive 
lest the price structure be tinkered with 
further. As a consequence, cattle will go to 
market directly off the grass and at lighter 
weights. 

In a short-sighted attempt to bring relief 
to retail stores which have been caught in 
a squeeze between ceilings and rising costs 
of meat, Heinkel says the Government is 
simply shifting the squeeze to the livestock 
producer, who will retaliate by marketing less 
meat. Meat may sell at somewhat lower 
prices on the retail market, but there won't 
be enough to go around and what there is 
won't be good quality. 

An interesting thing, and something few 
people realize, is the fact that real prices 
of beef today aren't as high as they have 
been at times in the past when nobody 
dreamed of price ceilings. Measured in terms 
of the number of hours of work required to 
buy 100 pounds of beef, it took 67.5 hours in 
the high-priced period of 1929 and only 54.4 
in February of this year. In the low-priced 
period of 1931 it took 45.9 hours. 

In spite of the fact they are paying the 
highest dollar prices in history, today's con- 
sumers are eating more beef than at any 
previous time. This is a voluntary choice, 
which means the American people are buying 
more beef because they can afford it and pre- 
fer to eat it instead of other foods less ex- 
pensive. If the Government succeeds in 
lowering the price while drastically curtail- 
ing the supply, a few more people may be 
able to buy a little beef, but a much greater 
number will be denied much larger quanti- 
ties because it won’t be on the market. 

What this amounts to is depriving a lot of 
people to help a handful, which is a dubious 
achievement at best. 
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General MacArthur and Far-Eastern 
Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 21, 1951 


Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, 
under unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks in the Appendix of the RECORD, 
I include an article by Mr. George Sokol- 
sky showing the falsehoods that are be- 
ing spread by the administration’s prop- 
aganda machine about the far-eastern 
policy and General MacArthur: 


[From the Washington Times-Herald of 
May 18, 1951] 


THESE DAYS 


(By George Sokolsky) 

The strategy of administration spokesmen 
has been of a pattern: General MacArthur 
is a militarist; he seeks an all-out war with 
Soviet Russia; he lacks judgment; the Presi- 
dent cannot have an atomic war on his con- 
science. 

It is amazing how impudently and una- 
bashedly this argument is being pursued. 

One would imagine that it was General 
MacArthur who built up the Russian war po- 
tential by making an unconditional lend- 
lease of 611,000,000, 000 to Stalin, 

Actually, it was Franklin D. Roosevelt who, 
disregarding the whole of Russian history 
with its insatiable land hunger, went to the 
support of Stalin after June 22, 1941, without 
making a contract as to the terms of Ameri- 
can aid and the limits of Russian expansion. 

At that time, General MacArthur was in 
the Philippines and was not consulted and 
did not have to be. 

Nor was he consulted at the Tehran and 
Yalta Conferences at which the United 
States made it possible for Stalin to expand 
into China; to take Manchuria as Suzerain; 
to reestablish Russian power in the ports of 
Dairen and Port Arthur, seized from China 
by Russia as a result of the secret Li-Lobanoff 
treaty (1896); taken from Russia by Japan 
in 1905; reverting to China in accordance 
with the Cairo agreement of November 26, 
1943—restored to Russia by Roosevelt and 
Churchill by the Tehran agreement of De- 
cember 1, 1943, and the Yalta agreement of 
February 11, 1945. 

Gen. Douglas MacArthur had nothing to 
do with any of that, except that he was 
ordered into Korea suddenly and unprepared 
because our position in Japan had become 
imperiled on June 25, 1950. 

Then he was told to fight North Korea 
and Soviet China but not to risk war with 
Soviet Russia, an enterprise which has al- 
ready cost the American people more than 
65,000 casualties and more than 11,000 lives, 
if those figures are complete, which I doubt. 

Gen. George Marshall seems not to be 
familiar with the geography of Manchuria, 
Korea, and the maritime provinces of Siberia. 
Moving into Korea from the sea is like bang- 
ing your head against a stone wall. 

Actually, the simplest way to conquer 
Korea is to go into Manchuria through 
Dairen and Port Arthur, to center on Muk- 
den or Changchun and then to move into 
Korea from the west. 

Another way, available only when naviga- 
tion is possible, is through Vladivostok, the 
Siberian port, and then down the passes into 
Korea. 

The alternative to that is a vast air cam- 
paign west of the Yalu, striking at bases in 
Manchuria, I know this entire area first 
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hand, from many visits to it. One cannot get 
the feel of this terrain without having been 
in it. General Marshall speaks of Manchuria, 
Korea, and Siberia. as though it were level 
land like a Kansas prairie. 

It would seem from the attitude of Presi- 
dent Truman that we are caught in a trap 
from which we cannot fight. What then are 
we to do? 

The logic of their position cannot be the 
appeasement of Stalin. Due to Tehran, 
: Yalta, and Potsdam, he is sitting pretty. All 
he needs to do is to bang off weak nations 
‘and to look forward to continued appease- 
ment by the United States. 

+ If you were Stalin, sitting in the Kremlin 
under such circumstances what would you 
do? 

Tou are told by the highest authority in 
the United States, the President himself, that 
he will not risk an atomic war. He will go 
up to that, but no further, 

So, what would you do? Try to think the 
problem out as Stalin would. You would 
take every soft spot on earth, threatening an 
atomic war, until the United States either 
had to put up or shut up. 

That is exactly what Stalin is doing. He 
must expect the United States to back away 
after having read the Marshall testimony. 

; It would seem that the real alternative to 
war that the President and General Marshall 
‘offer the American people is complete with- 
drawal from world leadership—a complete 
and total isolation, strictly minding our own 
business and doing nothing that would an- 
‘noy Stalin so that he will not attack the 
United States. 

|| Perhaps Dean Acheson could reach an 
agreement with Stalin on such a program. 
But would Stalin live up to it? Has he kept 
a single agreement made with the United 
States since 1933? 


Religion and Agriculture 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. MORGAN M. MOULDER 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 21, 1951 


Mr. MOULDER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following editorial 
printed and published in the Columbia 
Missourian, at Columbia, Mo.: 


RELIGION AND AGRICULTURE COMBINE To CON- 
SERVE AND ENRICH THE SOIL 


It has long been the dream of the Nation’s 
top conservation crusaders, men like the late 
E. Sydney Stephens, to see the conservation 
movement intrenched in the minds of man 
as it is intrenched in the roots of the soil. 
And this dream has at last come to pass. 

At present, the Bible College of Missouri 
and the College of Agriculture are engaged 
in a joint task which may prove of great 
lasting value. For they are teaching min- 
isters to go among the farmers preaching the 
gospel of God and of the soil. Theirs is the 
task of not only saving man spiritually but 
also physically. p 

Conservationists consider erosion man’s 
greatest enemy. During flood stages the 
Mississippi River carries a 40-acre farm, 7 
inches deep, out to the ocean every minute. 
And these men have seen these farms go, 
leaving a Missouri version of “the grapes 
of wrath” in their wake. When the land 
went, so did many people, and many 
churches, All that remained was the worn- 
out land and a hard-bitten few. 


Several years ago, however, the conserva- 
tion idea began to take hold. Much of the 
land was reclaimed, farms were put back on 
a paying basis, and the rural people wanted 
something else. They wanted more churches. 

The Bible College, in answer to many re- 
quests, observed the dire need for ministers 
who could talk the farmer’s language and 
at the same time offer more than spiritual 
help. It answered the challenge by launch- 
ing its present rural ministry program. 

And the program immediately paid divi- 
dends. Even before these young ministers 
were graduated they took rural communities 
by the hand, rebuilt the crumbling churches, 
and administered first aid to the sick soil. 
These young men were listened to because 
their sermons made practical sense, for they 
said, “the soul of man is inseparably linked 
with the soil. What is good for the soil 
is good for the soul.” 

In many ways, this program is more than 
a local project for it embraces the most uni- 
versal ideas. When we realize that the earth 
is nothing more than a sterile rock covered 
by a thin veneer of life-giving soil, we realize 
the importance of the conservation move- 
ment, and the teachings of these young men. 


The Causes of War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 21, 1951 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orD, I include the following speech deliv- 
ered by me at the Hotel Commodore, New 
York, on May 19, 1951: 

THE CAUSES OF Wan 
(By Congressman VICTOR L. ANFUSO) 

Members of the Italian Historical Society, 
an invitation to a Member of the Congress of 
the United States to address a historical 
society in the month of May in the year 1951 
might, at first thought, appear to be a mis- 
take of some considerable magnitude. It is 
obvious to anyone who follows the day-by- 
day news, that Congressmen have rather 
more to do than they can be expected to 
accomplish, without asking them to give any 
consideration to matters of history. This 
judgment is true, in a way. Crisis follows 
crisis these days, and we are making history 
at a rate that leaves us very little opportunity 
for consideration of anything except the 
present and the future. But it is a dangerous 
state of mind to hold that we can proceed 
without knowing what has been done by our 
predecessors, and I welcome the opportunity 
to talk to a group of my friends who want 
me to think with them, of our current situa- 
tion in terms of the past. The historical 
point of view can make most significant con- 
tributions to many of our problems, and in 
the short time at my disposal I want to con- 
sider with you the greatest of those prob- 
lems—the causes of wars. Perhaps the care- 
ful consideration of what has caused wars 
in the past may help us to avert the so-called 
next war. That is, provided the boys who are 
dying and bleeding in Korea will forgive us 
for classifying their last measure of devotion 
as an effort to preserve the peace. 

If we were able to prevent a third world 
war, which under unrestrained methods of 
fighting it, such as the use of atomic and 
biological weapons, might destroy us all, this 
gonia be the greatest achievement of man- 
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The history of mankind is often thought to 
be the story of man’s progress. The inter- 
pretation can scarcely be applied to the 
history of his wars unless it can be called evi- 
dence of progress to point to more and larger 
and more deadly conflicts. In fact, the 
record of the past 50 years is so appalling 
that it almost seems to show a fixed purpose 
on the part of the human race to commit 
mass suicide. 

In 1941 there was published in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD a list of the major armed 
conflicts of the world from 492 B. C. to the 
end of 1939 A. D. This list includes 201 
major wars, or one approximately every 12 
years during the period of 2431 years. But 
36 of these wars occurred in the 40 years be- 
tween the beginning of the century and the 
end of 1939—nearly one major war per year— 
a rate 12 times higher than the average for 
the entire period of the recorded history of 
mankind. Does this look like progress? 

Such a situation is almost enough to dis- 
courage the most optimistic. These facts 
can be used, and they are so used, to prove 
that war is such a firmly established prac- 
tice that it is evidence of fundamental hu- 
man charactertistics which can no more be 
eradicated than our instincts to acquire food. 
Such an argument is based upon the idea 
that wars arise continually because human 
nature seeks expression through physical 
combat, and in this line of reasoning the 
particular causes ascribed to each war are 
help to be rather excuses than the real 
causes. If this point of view is adopted, 
mankind’s problem becomes merely to 
achieve survival in combat and it is a mere 
waste of time to try to prevent war. 

This philosophy I cannot accept. We do 
not give up effort in the presence of a so- 
called incurable disease, such as cancer. 
Our researchers and physicians do not say 
that they will confine their efforts merely 
to making death by cancer as painless as it 
can be. We all believe that, just as we have 
discovered the causes of one serious disease 
after another and have been enabled to con- 
trol them, we shall be able to understand 
why wars occur and, by using this knowledge, 
to control their occurrence. If we were will- 
ing to act on this belief, would we not be 
justified in our hope that the most hideous 
disease of man—warfare—could be con- 
quered? 

My belief is that peace can best be at- 
tained by examining our past to determine 
what has caused us to break the peace so 
persistently, and then by instituting imme- 
diate efforts to remove those causes. Science 
has learned to control many diseases through 
study and investigation. We learned how to 
control lightning, the air and water waves, 
but society has miserably failed to learn how 
to control human relations. I am not alone 
in this belief. 

In 1947 at the second meeting of UNESCO, 
as the United Nations Educational, Scien- 
tific, and Cultural Organization is called, a 
series of resolutions was enacted setting up 
a special project. The purpose was to en- 
courage social scientists to study the devel- 
opment and perpetuation of attitudes which 
make for national aggression and, on the 
basis of their findings, to recommend ways 
and means of promoting attitudes that would 
increase international understanding. It 
has been said that this action, by the rep- 
resentatives of many nations, is of historic 
significance when viewed in the light of 
man’s long evolutionary development, for 
this is apparently the first time in world his- 
tory when the people of many lands have of- 
ficially turned to the social scientist to seek 
his aid in man’s quest for enduring peace. 

The results of the work of this special proj- 
ect have been published. I shall not bur- 
den you with the details. Suffice it to say 
that according to this study practically all 
wars have been caused by group or national 
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tensions, tensions brought about by poverty, 
disease, insecurity, and fear. 

In the light of history, let us examine the 
tensions which might bring about a third 
world war. 

Since I have now turned scientist and not 
politician, I shall refrain from the use of 
such terms whenever possible as fascism, 
communism, democracy, etc. Actually, these 
are just names giving expressions to group or 
national tensions. 

Russia has made progress not because it 
has a new and better philosophy of govern- 
ment. Everyone concedes that the greatest 
dictatorship in the world exists in Russia 
today and that Ceasar in all his glory never 
had the power that Stalin wields over more 
than half a billion people. Russia has made 
progress because it has played on the ten- 
sions of people due to lack of sufficient land, 
poverty, disease, insecurity, and fear. 

Let me give you a concrete example, one 
about which I am very familiar: During the 
last war I served as an intelligence officer in 
the Mediterranean theater, principally in 
Italy. I was privileged to have an audience 
with the Holy Father. In our discussions 
what disturbed him the most was the fact 
that the Communists were making such in- 
roads in Italy which is 98 percent Catholic. 
I told him of my experience with Palmiero 
Togliatti, the head of the Communist Party 
in Italy. Togliatti who cannot be classified 
as an Italian was trained in Moscow for 15 
years. Thereafter, he went to Spain and was 
active in the civil war there in the service of 
Russia. He was then sent to Italy where he 
organized the Communist Party. It was 
Togliatti’s method to arrive in a town or 
city in Italy in the early morning, then to 
attend mass in the largest church, to receive 
the sacrament and be sure that everybody 
saw him. That night he would speak in the 
public square and loudly protest, “What do 
you mean I am not a Catholic? Didn’t you 
see me in church this morning? Did I not 
receive the sacrament like you did? Of 
course I am a Catholic, The only thing that 
I object to is that Baron has so 
much land. Why can't it be divided among 
you so that all of you can have food to eat 
instead of starving while he grows fat and 

ov 

Very effective argument, don't you think? 

The same situation applies in other coun- 
tries of the world. Russia has conquered 
country after country without firing a single 
shot by simply creating dissension in those 
countries, promising land reforms and every- 
thing under the sun for those who have so 
little, and those after all are in the majority. 
Do you want more fertile territory for com- 
munism today than China and India? 

We cannot win this struggle in my opinion 
by guns, because even if we should con- 
quer Russia and her satellites after a dead- 
ly struggle, we would only have more mouths 
to feed. Soon our standard of living would 
be reduced to their level and we would be 
worse off. 

But, we can win this struggle as soon as 
we take coonizance of what lies in store 
for us from all directions by adopting the 
following program: 

First of all we must get strong enough to 
deter Russia from risking an all out-war. I 
don't think she would risk such a war now, 
unless we force her hand for the simple rea- 
son that she does not care to lose all that 
she has gained by her slick propaganda 
methods. 

Secondly, after we have become strong 
enough then we too must carry on a world 
campaign to convince the people of the 
world that there are no substitutes for lib- 
erty and freedom as we know them here in 
the United States; that these precious gifts 
are attainable to all regardless of race, color, 
or religon. In this connection I want to say 
that we have failed miserably in spreading 


our democratic propaganda into all corners 
of the world. We have failed even right 
here at home. Reports indicate that many 
servicemen do not understand the basic is- 
sues involved in the current national crisis. 
They keep asking, “What is this all about?” 
Our educational and propaganda work has 
bogged down. 

To be successful in this propaganda cam- 
paign, however, since one cannot eat lib- 
erty nor freedom, we must help the poverty- 
stricken countries to develop their own nat- 
ural resources and to get the best use out 
of the vast uncultivated lands in our earth 
which, if properly explored, could feed, I am 
told, twice the number of people that there 
are now in the world. 

No matter what the cost would be for 
such a program, it would never reach the 
cost of a third world war. 

We can win this peace if the forces for 
good are as united in the future as the 
forces of evil have been in the past. This is 
no time for mass hysteria and division among 
our people which is exactly what Russia 
has been hoping for. 

This is the time for people of all political 
parties of all faiths to get together as Amer- 
icans in formulating an American plan for 
world peace which should include these basic 
five points: 

1. The building up of a strong military 
force. 

2. The creation of a Bureau of Informa- 
tion under the State Department to inten- 
sify our propaganda and educational pro- 
gram in all corners of the world. 

8. The continuance of economic aid to 
needy nations under the Marshall plan. 

4. The scientific study of human relations 
in the same fashion as scientists study causes 
and effects of diseases. 

5. The spreading of the Gospel of God, 
without which all plans must necessarily 
fail. 

In conclusion, I wish to pay tribute to 
this historical society on its wonderful hu- 
mane program of spreading the gospel of 
human brotherhood, American ideals, and 
principles. May yours be the light and the 
vision to end the suicidal destruction of 
civilization by directing all peoples of what- 
ever color toward the road—yet undiscov- 
ered—leading to world peace, 


Justice for Poland 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN C. KLUCZYNSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSF OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 21, 1951 


Mr. KLUCZYNSKI. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorD, I desire to in- 
clude a resolution which was adopted by 
the Polish National Alliance on May 6, 
1951, at Humboldt Park, in Chicago, at 
a gathering of 200,000 Americans of 
Polish descent: 

RESOLUTION OF CITIZENS OF POLISH ORIGIN 
From CHICAGO AND VICINITY ASSEMBLED 
ON May 6, 1951, IN HUMBOLDT PARK FOR THE 
PURPOSE OF COMMEMORATING THE ANNIVER- 
SARY OF THE 3D OF MAY, 1791, POLISH CON- 
STITUTION 
We Americans of Polish descent, gathered 

on the initiative of the Polish National Al- 

liance at the monument of Gen. Thaddeus 

Kosciusko, hero of two worlds, for the pur- 

pose of honoring one of the momentous deeds 

of the Polish Nation, the adoption of the 
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zd ot May Constitution, by this resolution 
declare, that: 

We are living in a period which calls for 
clearly defined aims in the policies of our 
great nation, foremost of which is the deter- 
mined will of America to defend nations 
again Soviet imperialism, and to liberate 
nations subjugated by Russia during the last 
war and following the war. 

The freedom and interests of the American 
Nation and the world demand the restoration 
of the independence of Poland as a bastion, 
between the East and West, with her former 
boundaries on the east and the old Polish 
territories along the Oder and Neisse on 
the west. The west cannot be free without 
Poland’s independence. We also demand the 
independence of Czechoslovakia, Yugoslavia, 
Hungary, Rumania, Lithuania, Latvia, and 
Estonia. 

The present world crisis is the result of 
the Yalta pact, which gave Russia the basis 
for her aggression in the Far, Middle, and 
Near East, also in Europe. We deem it nec- 
essary, therefore, that a bill be introduced 
in Congress calling for the immediate re- 
view of the agreement concluded at Yalta, 
and its annulment. 

We further express the hope that Amer- 
ican public opinion regarding General Mac- 
Arthur will finally lead to a clear-cut polit- 
ical policy in the Far East. 

For the security and good of the United 
States, we demand that the Communist 
Party be declared illegal, and that Commu- 
ists carrying out the orders of a hostile for- 
eign power—as has been proved in Con- 
gress—be branded as traitors. 

We also demand a clear and definite stand 
by our administration against Communist 
aggression by China and Russia in Korea, 
or wherever it may appear. 

In our Government’s policy toward Ger- 
many, we deem it proper to warn that this 
is not a trustworthy ally, in that a rearmed 
Germany will again become an aggressive 
power threatening world peace. 

We appeal to the Senate of the United 
States to extend the act enabling a greater 
number of displaced persons and Polish sol- 
diers in England to enter the United States— 
in accordance with action already taken in 
the House of Represegtatives. We urge all 
to continue in their efforts bringing and 
resettling displaced persons and soldiers. 

We send words of sympathy and admira- 
tion to the Polish nation for resisting Soviet 
imperialism. We condemn the cruel terror, 
inhuman tortures, trials and abuses prac- 
ticed by the Communist regime against Po- 
land's best sons. We assure the Polish peo- 
ple that we shall continue to strive for their 
deliverance from bondage, and to send ma- 
terial aid in the form of individual packages, 
also to help them through other accessible 
means. 

Love of our country, America, and for 
Poland has brought us to the Kosciusko 
monument. We came here united, regard- 
less of our political beliefs and affiliation. 
We came with a feeling that a historic mo- 
ment is at the hand, and that there is a need 
for greater united effort of the whole Nation. 

We shall not deviate for a moment from 
the chosen course, namely, our efforts toward 
liberation of Poland from the yoe of Rus- 
sian communism. It is the duty of each of 
us to join the fight through the Polish Ameri- 
can Congress, which acts on the principle 
that only steadfastness, deep faith in vic- 
tory of good over evil, also immeasurable 
sacrifice will free the Polish nation, anc to 
achieve this unity is essential. 

Long live the United States. 

Long live a free and independent Poland. 

CHARLES RozMAREK, 
President of Polish National Alli- 
ance, Chairman. 
JOSEPH WOJCIK, 
President of District 12, Polish Na- 
tional Alliance, Secretary. 
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“Uncle Berry” Robuck—He Was a Texan 
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HON. HOMER THORNBERRY 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 21, 1951 


Mr. THORNBERRY. Mr. Speaker, 
when Elias A. “Uncle Berry” Robuck, of 
Caldwell County, Tex., passed away re- 
cently, those of us in central Texas felt 
that we had lost one of our best friends. 
Today I would like to pay tribute to 
Uncle Berry, as he was fondly called, 
for as he bore the reputation of being the 
oldest and most colorful trail driver of 
Texas, he was also one of the most be- 
loved among men in our part of the 
country. Uncle Berry possessed a great 
heart which he shared with thousands. 

As the last chapter of Uncle Berry’s 
life story was drawing to an end, the 
curtain was also ringing down on the 
most progressive century of Texas his- 
tory. Uncle Berry's story is the story of 
Texas. His rich experiences of trail 
driving, rounding up wild cattle, roping 
wild horses and buffalo and fighting hos- 
tile Indians are indeed a job well done, 
when we look at the Texas of today with 
its flourishing cities, fruitful ranches, 
great cattle industry, and a wealth of 
oil and industry. 

Therefore, I respectfully submit the 
following article from the San Marcos 
Record of March 23, 1951, for insertion 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, because I 
believe that today more than ever we 
need the inspiration of men like Uncle 
Berry Robuck, who lived and worked by 
the great teachings of God and, mainly, 
to “love thy neighbor”: 

“He Was a TEXAN,” PROUDEST TRIBUTE OF 
MAN—CAREER oF Berry ROBUCK, ONE OF 
Last or OLD Trait Drivers, Was SAGA oF 
EARLY DAYS OF EMPIRE BUILDING IN SOUTH- 
WEST 


(By Eugene Whitmore) 

Death at 94 years of age of Elias A. (Berry) 
Robuck in Lockhart March 5, 1951, took one 
of the oldest, most colorful, and beloved of 
the old trail drivers of Texas. 

Born in Prairie Lea, Tex., September 3, 
1857, Mr. Robuck grew to young manhood 
during the terrible days of the reconstruc- 
tion period which followed the War Between 
the States. His father was killed in the war, 
and since he was 15 years old Robuck was a 
cattleman. 

One of his most vivid memories was the 
big breeze of April 1783. With several 
thousand cattle, rounded up north of Lock- 
hart, Robuck had left for northern markets 
with the party of Col. Jack Myers on March 
10, 1873. Trouble with the cattle, stopping 
to cut the herds, and to buy additional 
cattle delayed the drive until it was April 
8, 1873, when they reached Lampasas—only 
@ couple of hours drive from Lockhart today. 

On the night of April 8 Robuck curled up 
on the ground ir a blanket roll; when 
awakened next morning he had to be 
chopped loose from the icy blanket with an 
ax. There was nothing for the cattle to 
eat and the entire herd was widely scattered. 
Only 16 years old, Robuck’s nominal job was 
to stand guard over the herds. “Let me cut 
the cattle,” he begged Colonel Myers. 

Don't bother me, boy, can't you see I’m 
busy?” was Colonel Myer’s answer. 


< “Let me cut those cattle and if I lose any 
you can run me away from the camp,” Ro- 
buck pleaded. 

“Well, son, I am going to try you out,” 
Myers finally gave in. 

Robuck cut about a thousand head from 
the milling, scattered herds and never lost 
an animal. “From that day to this,” he 
said last year, “no one ever asked me to 
stand guard over cattle. Ihave been cuttin’ 
cattle ever since.” 

Known all over the Southwest as “Berry” 
Robuck, because his middle name was Als- 
berry, Robuck saw the very beginning of 
the vast cattle industry, which grew to 
portions that saved the State from impover- 
ishment after the Civil War. He also lived 
to see the price of cattle fall to the point 
where 2 cents a pound was all that could 
be obtained. 

At one time he started out with a herd of 
25,000 cattle, sold to a buyer in Utah. Up the 
trail word came that the deal had failed; 
the buyer paid a forfeit and Robuck went on 
with the cattle to Fort Hays, Kans., where 
the herd boss sold the cattle, and then be- 
gan buying more. Robuck could cut as many 
as several thousand head of cattle every day 
as Stewart, the boss, bought them. Though 
only a boy in his teens, Robuck helped Mac 
Stewart buy 250 saddle horses, drive them 
back to Texas and sell them. 

Cattle then brought as much as $12 to $14 
a head, but prices fell as the supply in- 
creased, until it was no longer profitable to 
drive them north. 

He helped to build the first railroad into 
Austin, but was soon back in the cattle busi- 
ness, shipping vast herds of cattle by way 
of the railroads. One time he had two car- 
loads of cattle which he asked to be shipped 
along with a trainload being sent from 
Lockhart to Kansas City by old Dr. Blanks, 
one of the area's pioneers. At the last mo- 
ment John Lynch, who was to have charge 
of the train, fell ill. Robuck sent his horse 
home with his son and word to his wife that 
he would be back as soon as he sold the 
cattle, 

Dr. Blanks instructed him to take the herd 
to Chicago if he could not obtain as much 
as 3 cents a pound in Kansas City. There he 
was Offered $2.65 and no more. “Load the 
cattle by 2 o'clock,” Robuck ordered, “I am 
taking them to Chicago.” 

En route the price continued to fall and 
on reaching Chicago he was forced to sell at 
$2.50 a hundred. He lost the freight to Chi- 
cago, the extra shrinkage, and took less than 
he could have obtained in Kansas City. 
“When I told Dr. Blanks about it, he just 
laughed. He could stand the loss, but I 
couldn't. I was flat broke when I got back 
to Lockhart,” he said. 

Berry Robuck saw the cattle business pull 
Texas out of debt. He saw the great cattle 
empires form, take shape and prosper. Then 
he saw the wild cattle country broken, cut 
up into farms, and turned to cotton. But he 
lived to see cotton culture in this area wane, 
and the land turned back to cattle. Through 
all the years he was a steadfast cattleman, 
a pioneer who saw the industry in its in- 
fancy and who helped nurse it to the point 
where cattle became the symbol of Texas and 
Texans the world around. 

Always a progressive man, he was one of 
the first ranchers in this area to improve the 
breed of cattle; he was one of the first real 
cattlemen in Caldwell County to buy an 
automobile. Although horses were literally 
a part of his life he was practical enough to 
see that it was no longer necessary to mount 
a horse and ride the 60 miles to San An- 
tonio every time he had business there, when 
a car would take him there in an hour. 

Robuck married Miss Ella Lucas Brite, 
July 22, 1875, and established a home 8 miles 
east of Lockhart where he raised a family and 
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lived until recently. His daughters per- 
suaded him to come to Lockhart and live 
with a daughter, Mrs. E. H. Lipscomb, where 
he resided until his death a few years ago. 

Four children, Mrs. Horace Cape of San 
Marcos; Mrs. Mary Storey and Mrs. Norman 
Hall, of Lockhart; and Hilliard T, Robuck 
survive him. There are 18 grandchildren, 16 
great-grandchildren, and two great-great- 
grandchildren, 

Robuck was faithful to the best traditions 
of the cattle range to his death. He wore 
a big white hat and boots right up to the 
time of his death. A familiar, well-loved 
character, he clumped around the court- 
house square of Lockhart, his boot heels 
clicking on the sidewalks. His gait, his 
demeanor, his apparel, the very forward 
crouch of his shoulders were unmistakable 
evidence of his years of horseback riding. 

Few men ever loved other people as did 
Berry Robuck; few men ever had more 
friends. As he walked around Lockhart, or 
San Antonio, or Austin, people stopped him 
every moment or two to inquire about his 
well being. “Oh, Tm all right,” was his 
inevitable answer. He waved a friendly 
greeting to everyone, knew everybody and 
everybody knew him. 

He was president of the Old Trail Drivers 
Association, which has headquarters in San 
Antonio, when he died. A delegation of 20 
persons representing the association at- 
tended his funeral, which was one of the 
largest ever held in Lockhart. He was buried 
near his home in the Bunton Cemetery near 
Dale, Tex. 

The funeral home was forced to ask people 
to stop sending flowers as there was no room 
for any more long before the funeral pro- 
cession began. One magnificent piece repre- 
sented an empty saddle, another was a floral 
rendering of a gigantic cowboy boot. 

Active pall bearers were his grandchildren, 
J. R. Bellamy, William Bellamy, Joe B. Lips- 
comb, Berry Robuck, Maurice Robuck, Hearne 
Hinkle, and Jean D. Neal. 

Honorary pall bearers were Jesse J. Black- 
well, a lifelong friend approximately the 
same as Robuck. Dr. A. A. Ross, Judge 
Lee Bobbitt, of San Antonio; E. B. Coop- 
wood, Henry W. Wielder, Alvin A. Kreuz, C. 
F. Richards, Sr., Rufe W. Thomas, of San 
Antonio; Judge Frank S. Roberts, of Breck- 
enridge; E. R. Westmoreland, Sr., and Jesse 
Caldwell. 

With the death of Berry Robuck an era 
comes to an end. He saw Texas grow from 
a few scattered villages and one city to a 
vast State with many cities, rich farms and 
ranches and countless wealth from oil and 
industry. He rounded up wild cattle, broke 
them, drove them north to the market. He 
roped wild mustang horses, and wild buffalo. 
He fought hostile Indians, braved snow and 
sleet and flooded streams. 

Three times in his life his companions 
on the trail gave him up for drowned when 
he rode horses into swollen streams to save 
cattle. He drove vast herds across the big 
bend of the Arkansas River, across the 
flooded Red River and the Ouachita. Wild 
horses kicked him, threw him, cattle thieves 
attempted to drive away his herds. He went 
on cattle drives to the famed wild west 
railroad centers of Kansas when only the 
strongest men lived to return home. But 
Berry Robuck always came home, unsullied 
by the vice that was rampant in those towns 
where murder was a daily occurrence. 

Active physically until a few months ago, 
and bright and alert mentally with a steel- 
tray memory for names, faces, dates, and 
places Robuck's last illness—and almost his 
only illness—came on quickly and shattered 
his robust health with what seemed to be 
like one swift relentless stroke. His end 
came peacefully as he slept at the home 
maintained for him by his daughter, Mrs. 
Norman Hall. 
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His ambition was to live to the full turn 
of his century, and he missed that ambition 
by less than 6 years. It seems that God 
laid aside the pattern when he created Berry 
Robuck—there just are not any more like 
him. All Texas glories in his achievement, 
the almost fierce sense of duty and responsi- 
bility which was part of his very life, the 
gentle kindness which pervaded his every 
action and deed. 

Berry Robuck made a substantial contri- 
bution to the way of life known the world 
around as Texan—it was men like Berry Ro- 
buck, and there were precious few of them, 
who made the phrase, He's a Texan,” the 
proudest tribute you can hand a man— 
which made this same term loved, respected, 
revered—yes; even feared, anywhere on earth, 


Taxpayers Will Pick Up the Check for 
Congressional Air Junket to the St. 
Lawrence Seaway Area 
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HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 21, 1951 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, the 
$10,000 congressional air junket to the 
St. Lawrence seaway site is a waste of 
taxpayers’ money. 

Congress has in its possession volume 
after volume of information resulting 
from hearings, surveys, and investiga- 
tions during the past 50 years. At least 
two congressional committees in the last 
15 years have visited the area at the tax- 
payers’ expense, Why is this third trip 
necessary? 

The Wilkes-Barre (Pa.) Time-Leader 
and News, in an editorial dated March 3, 
1951, speaks up for the little fellow whose 
taxes will be used to pay the cost of the 
$10,000 congressional air junket. 

The editorial follows: 

SEAWAY INSPECTION TOUR 

The proposed visit of the Horse Public 
Works Committee to Canada to inspect ore 
deposits in Labrador and the site of the St. 
Lawrence seaway itself indicates all does not 
go well for proponents of the legislation. 
As a matter of fact, many observers feel a 
vote at this time without further discussion 
would result in a defeat of the measure 
which the administration is now trying to 
put across as a defense project. 

It is difficult to see what information will 
be forthcoming from such a junket at the 
expense of the taxpayers. Members of the 
committee will scarcely add to their fund of 
knowledge since all essential facts are at 
hand in Washington. Under the circum- 
stances, it must be concluded the powers 
that be are hopeful of softening up some 
belligerents who will be in a more receptive 
frame of mind after the mellowing influ- 
ences of such a trip. 

It is possible we are rushing to unjusti- 
fied conclusions in this matter and are being 
unfair to the “unselfish” interests that are 
promoting the seaway, but we frankly do 
not put much stock in junkets. With the 
vacation period just around the corner, Can- 
ada will be the destination of thousands of 
Americans as well as Members of Congress. 
But the little fellow will pay his own way 
while members of the House Public Works 


Committee, if and when the inspection is 
held, will not have to worry about picking 
up the check, The taxpayers will do that. 

It is apparent the backers of this pet 
administration scheme are letting no stone 
unturned to have the seaway authorized 
this year. They have pulled all possible 
strings, so the grand tour of the North should 
not be surprising. 


A Just Solution to Our Social Problem 
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HON. THADDEUS M. MACHROWICZ 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 21, 1951 


Mr. MACHROWICZ. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I 
wish to insert in the Recorp an excel- 
lent treatise on social justice, delivered 
by His Eminence Edward Cardinal 
Mooney, archbishop of Detroit, on May 
15, 1951, at the Marygrove College, De- 
troit, on the occasion of the Detroit ob- 
servance of the sixtieth anniversary of 
Pope Leo XIII's encyclical On the Condi- 
tion of Labor, and the twentieth anni- 
versary of Pope Pius XI’s encyclical On 
Reconstructing the Social Order. 

To be here this evening is a significant 
and heartening experience. For we find 


speakers representing the viewpoints of Gov- i 


ernment, management, labor, and the church 
gathered together to discuss the problems 
of our modern industrial society in the light 
of two great religious documents on the 
application of Christian moral principles to 
social and industrial life. Such a gathering 
would have been inconceivable 60 years ago 
when Leo XIII published his encyclical Re- 
rum Novarum on the condition of labor, It 
would have been astonishing, to say the 
least, 20 years ago when Pius XI issued his 
encyclical Quadragesimo Anno on Recon- 
structing the Social Order and perfecting it 
conformably to the precepts of the Gospel. 
Tonight this gathering has its counterpart 
in a score of industrial centers across the 
country. 

In evaluating the import of what has been 
said here tonight it is pertinent to note the 
progress that has been made during the past 
60 years in the solution of some critical social 
problems. This encouraging progress is evi- 
dent in specific measures enacted into Fed- 
eral and State legislation as well as in prac- 
tices adopted by voluntary agreement of the 
parties concerned. Here we might instance 
minimum-wage legislation, the legal en- 
forcement Of labor's right to organize, work- 
men's compensation laws, Government in- 
surance for the hazards of unemployment 
and old age, restrictions against child labor, 
the recognition of the role of Government in 
protecting the public interest through the 
establishment of mediation agencies for in- 
dustrial disputes, the provision of public 
housing for low-income groups, control of 
monopolies through Government regula- 
tion of public utilities rates, and contractual 
provisions which aim at keeping wages in 
balance with the rising cost of living. 

There are evidences of progress, too, in the 
attitudes of management, labor, and the pub- 
lic that create a better atmosphere for the 
solution of economic problems, There is, I 
like to think, a wider recognition of the su- 
premacy of moral principles in economic life. 
There is a growing tendency to annul the 
divorce of ethics from economics that was 


is 


á 
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all too generally accepted in the nineteenth 
century. This is connected with the clearer 
perception of the truth that industrial re- 
lations are human relations—which by defi- 
nition come within the compass of the moral 
law. 

A determining factor in this improved at- 
titude is found in the development of the 
doctrine of social justice as a virtue which 
deals not with the duties of man to man and 
group to group but with the reciprocal duties 
of individuals and groups in relation to the 
common good. Contemporary emphases on 
social justice brings out the truth that just 
dealings between man and man or group and 
group will not alone solve our modern so- 
cial problems. We must keep in view the 
common good and promote organized effort 
toward its accomplishment. 

The natural effect of an explicit develop- 
ment of the doctrine of social justice is an 
increased awareness of the social responsi- 
bility of industrial management and union 
leadership. Here in Detroit it was gratify- 
ing to see the recent statement of the head 
of a great corporation in recognition of its 
social responsibility. On the part of power- 
ful unions, too, we have had evidence of a 
sincere desire to work with management for 
the promotion of economic prosperity and 
peace. This is confirmed by the now gen- 
eral recognition of responsible union leaders 
that Communists in their membership rep- 
resent a sinister and disruptive influence 
which has to be closely watched and, by ap- 
propriate democratic action, effectively 
curbed. 

If I may digress for a moment from a brief 
review of the recent past to an expression of 
hope for the immediate future, I would note 
that only a deeper inculcation of a sincere 
and active sense of social responsibility in 
every member of a union can bring freedom 
from the twin plagues of the unauthorized 
strike and paralyzing apathy of good men 
who could exercise a salutary influence in 
their union. And in the critical months 
ahead it is only a strong and unselfish sense 
of social responsibility on the part of both 
management and labor than can fulfill our 
hopes for united and effective action, under 
the guidance of government as the guardian 
of the common good, to avoid the national 
calamity of disastrous inflation, 

I have noted gratifying signs of progress 
discernible in specific measures and attitudes 
that serve to eliminate some of the glaring 
social evils condemned in the encyclicals we 
commemorate tonight. It is regrettable, 
however, that in this country little progress 
can be recorded in carrying out or even seri- 
ously studying the broad program of the 
encyclicals for the establishment, on sound 
moral principles, of a social order which will 
give consistent form and shape to economic 
life. This program of social reconstruction is 
the core of the encyclicals and few have pen- 
etrated to it—few even amongst those who 
sincerely appreciate the high moral tone and 
the insistence on cooperation rather than 
conflict which stand out in these documents 
so that he who runs may read. 

Pius XI rounding out the social principles 
formulated by Leo XIII envisages not merely 
casual or intermittent cooperation between 
capital and labor during periods of stress or 
difficulty in their relations, but regular and 
permanently organized cooperation that runs 
the whole gamut of social and economic life. 
His program calls for a whole series of inter- 
related organizations—industrial, agricul- 
tural and professional—freely set up by rep- 
resentatives of the groups concerned, under 
the supervision but not the control of gov- 
ernment, not only for the furtherance of 
their own interests but for the discharge of 
their duty as parts of an organic social body 
whose dominant interest is the common 
good. 
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What the encyclicals propose is a broad 
program not a set of blueprints with com- 
plete specifications attached. It is, there- 
fore, adaptable to the genius of a nation and 
the nature of its political, social, and eco- 
nomic institutions. It is a long range pro- 
gram to be realized by evolution not revolu- 
tion. Its development, therefore, can begin 
with consciously encouraged and energéti- 
cally fostered cooperation between existing 
organizations of management, labor, agri- 
culture, and the professions. Its ultimate 
aim is not to destroy these groups but to 
integrate them into an expanded, ordered, 
and federated force for the achievement of 
‘social justice and the promotion of the com- 
mon good. 

This program charts a middle course be- 
tween the two opposed social systems that 
contend for fayor in the modern world. On 
the one side we have those who stand for 
collectivism in economics and absolutism in 
government. The logic of events has shown 
that communism, fascism, and nazism, while 
apparently in conflict, represent two views 
of the same sordid reality—statism with its 
absolute economic control and its ruthless 
suppression of human freedom. 

On the other side we have economic indi- 
vidualism in its various forms, either in its 
original “ruggedness” or in any of its miti- 
gated forms. The common characteristic of 
all economic individualism is its lack of a 
consistent and integrated social philosophy 
and its historic tendency to produce social 
conflict rather than to foster social coopera- 
tion. 

In contrast to the extremes of statism and 
individualism the encyclicals propose a com- 
prehensive and constructive program of social 
order which takes into account the dignity of 


the human person, the fundamental right to 


private property, the social nature of man 
and the realities of economic life. The cor- 
nerstones of the social edifice which this pro- 
gram envisions are: 

1. The law of God which our creator has 
written in the heart of man and confirmed in 
revelation, the moral law which is the rule of 
reason with its developed concepts of social 
justice and social charity. 

2. The fundamental concept of reason and 
faith which regards society as an organic 
whole with articulated, interacting parts. 

3. The principle of ordered freedom under 
God as against governmental absolutism. 

4. The alluring ideal of social cooperation 
as against social conflict. 

It is a program that fits in with all that is 
best in our American tradition and our dis- 
tinctive institutions. For it exalts the re- 
ligious and moral principles that lie at the 
very root of our democratic freedoms and 
give substance to the responsibilities of 
citizenship in a representative democracy. It 
is in line, too, with our ideas of the function 
of government. For the Constitution em- 
powers the Federal Government to “estab- 
lish justice,” but uses a significantly differ- 
ent term when it authorizes it “to promote 
the general welfare.” This implied dis- 
tinction is recalled by the words used by 
Pius XI to describe the relations of govern- 
ment to the freely established vocational 
groups that are basic in his program. His 
idea is that the part of government in social 
organization is to stimulate, to guide, to re- 
strain but not to dominate. 

Surely it is appropriate on an occasion of 
this kind to bespeak for the encyclical pro- 
gram of social order dispassionate considera- 
tion and calm, open discussion in an atmos- 
phere of good will and in a disposition to 
seek solutions for our social problems by 
agreement rather than by force whether 
political or economic. I feel that we can 
rightly call upon all men of religious faith 
and principle, both in management and la- 


bor, to take the lead in studying and work- 
ing out, gradually if need be, a constructive 
program of this kind in a way that takes 
account of our economic conditions and our 
basic national institutions. For the moral 
and social ideals it aims to implement are 
the heritage of men of faith who cherish 
freedom, love justice, exalt charity, and fol- 
low after peace. 


The Spiritual Strength of America 
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HON. CHARLES R. HOWELL 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 21, 1951 


Mr. HOWELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to insert my remarks in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, I want to call to the 
attention of all Members of Congress a 
very excellent article written by Dr. 
Joseph E. McLean, professor of politics 
at Princeton University. This article, 
which appeared in the Princeton Herald 
on April 11, 1951, cites the need for all 
of us to focus our efforts upon the non- 
material aspects of national and inter- 
national policy. 

The Members of Congress will, I am 
sure, find this article refreshing as well 
as rewarding reading: 


SPIRITUAL STRENGTH OF AMERICA Is CITED IN 
ARTICLE BY DR. JOSEPH E. MCLEAN 


(The following statement was written by 
Dr. Joseph E. McLean, of Princeton, who 
serves as Middle Atlantic regional chairman 
on the national planning committee of the 
American Veterans’ Committee. A charter 
member of the Princeton Chapter of AVC, 
Dr. McLean is an associate professor of poli- 
tics at Princeton University and was recently 
named as Acting Director of the Office of 
Price Stabilization in the Trenton area.) 

In the present world crisis, it is more im- 
perative than ever that accurate and basic 
distinction be drawn between communism 
and the free way of life. 

In so many different ways—in our homes, 
in our media of mass communications, in 
our universities, and even in our churches— 
we Americans seem to stress the material 
things of life—and in such a way that the 
significant, basic spirtual core of our living 
is concealed from friend and foe alike. For 
so many, the dollar sign has apparently 
become the measure of our foreign and 
domestic policies, the measure of our in- 
dividual desires, the measure even of such 
intangible values as friendship. And side 
by side with the dollar symbol stands the 
practice of lip service—the mouthings of 
cynical hypocrites who utter superficial 
statements about freedom. 

This outward appearance of America is 
perhaps related to the perennial dilemma 
of the American public, which is at times 
confused by the seeming contradictions in 
our national life. At times, we support the 
cynics, the backward-looking leaders, the 
prophets of despair—who are really the 
prophets of materialism. Moreover, our ex- 
pressions of political faith and social jus- 
tice—as presented in such great documents 
as the Declaration of Independence and the 
Atlantic Charter, and as repeated in our 
formal pronouncements in terms of individ- 
ual liberty and human dignity—all too fre- 
quently far exceed the sum total of our 
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official and individual conduct and seem to 
represent unattainable ideals. 

Yet, at the core of America’s inner great- 
ness is a moral, a spiritual, a nonmaterial 
strength that has made this Nation the land 
of opportunity, the land of hope, the land 
of freedom. These phrases seem to be 
cliches, but nevertheless this Nation has a 
soul—a soul of greatness, compounded by 
many a Valley Forge, many a Lincoln, many 
a hopeful immigrant, many a good neighbor, 
and many an unknown selfless patriot. 

But we have hidden this soul of America 
behind a veneer of materialism. Unwitting 
propagandists at home and scheming propa- 
gandists in the Kremlin have helped to mask 
the soul of America. Thus, the truth is 
hidden and the false veneer is accepted by 
too many as reality. 

In the case of Russian totalitarianism, 
however, almost the reverse is true. To un- 
suspecting, poverty-ridden peoples, commu- 
nism holds out the promises of land-reform, 
food, employment and a fanatical faith in 
the power of the state. Communism prom- 
ises a glorious future to all who embrace the 
faith. 

This veneer, in turn, hides the truth about 
communism—the corruption, the crimes, the 
dehumanization of man, the starvation and 
torture, the lies and broken promises—and 
all the other trappings of the police or slave 
state, 

Both the democratic and the Communist 
ways of life are curious blends of the ma- 
terial and the nonmaterial. Communist 
ideology, however, cleverly conceals its es- 
sential core of inhumanity, blind materi- 
alism, and utter lack of a spiritual or ethical 
basis. On the other hand, whereas our ma- 
terialistic defects are obvious and indeed are 
exaggereated, the criminal and corrupt char- 
acter of communism and its moral cynicism 
are deemphasized or totally hidden, 

Thus, we have deprived ourselves of our 
greatest weapon in the struggle for free- 
dom—in the struggle for men's minds. We 
have emphasized our material weapons—our 
great productive capacity, our wealth, our 
military strength—and these are important. 
But we have failed to make clear the true 
character of freedom; we have failed to re- 
late the spiritual strength of America to our 
great material strength. 

Furthermore, we have failed to articulate 
a framework of long-range goals of freedom 
into which we can fit our short-range ob- 
jectives. In our individual lives, we plan in 
terms not alone of oursleves but of our chil- 
dren and our children’s children. As a Na- 
tion we should not do less in planning our 
national and international course of action. 
And, the solid basis upon which our national 
planning should rest is the spiritual strength 
and character of our Nation. 

America, therefore, should undertake a 
long-range program of planning and action 
designed to release the potential dynamics 
of American democracy. This program 
should fully utilize our great material re- 
sources, but the direction and guidance must 
come from our nonmaterial sources of na- 
tional strength. This means that our in- 
dividual citizens, our Government, our edu- 
cational and religious institutions, and our 
civic groups generally should focus their 
efforts upon the nonmaterial aspects of na- 
tional and international policy. 

This program will necessitate a greater un- 
derstanding of the aspirations of our own 
people and of other peoples. It will necessi- 
tate a deepening sense of tolerance for the 
diversity of cultures and for the rights and 
privileges of others. 

This program must also involve a recog- 
nition of the interdependent relationship 
of all peoples and all nations. No commu- 
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nity, no nation can or should live unto itself 
alone. Our international responsibilities 
with respect to other nations are mutual and 
entwined. Failure to assume our full re- 
sponsibilities toward other peoples not only 
weakens our neighbors but also drains away 
our own spiritual strength. Should we, for 
example, abandon the free peoples of Europe 
and Asia, we should be not more free but 
less free, and our moral as well as material 
bankruptcy would be assured. 

In addition to clearer thinking and plan- 
ning (and action based on such planning) 
we shall require a propaganda program based 
on the principle of propaganda of the big 
truth. For some time, we have been intimi- 
dated by the campaign of the big lie. It is 
time for us to move from a cautious, fum- 
bling, negative, and puny propaganda cam- 
paign to a positive, dynamic, and compre- 
hensive program that will reflect the non- 
material aspirations and achievements of a 
course, that we must live the great truths of 
democracy and freedom. 

In the world today, civilization is at 
stake—and we do not mean western civiliza- 
tion alone. We mean all civilizations—east 
and west—in which the essential civilizing 
influences have meant and do mean those 
intangible, but essential, values of truth, 
honor, tolerance, self-respect, and humanity 
itself. If we build our plans in full recogni- 
tion of these civilizing influences, we shall 
build a world in which we may have peace 
with honor, not peace at any price—a world 
in which we may have peace not on a day-to- 
day or year-to-year basis, but on a long- 
term basis, which in turn will permit the 
evolution of our world civilization to the 
highest levels. 

Americans not only have the right to 
dream; they have the right to work con- 
structively toward the attainment of their 
dreams. This right must be strengthened 
and shared with others if we are to make 
free peoples freer and slave peoples free. 


Colorado’s Revitalized Interest in Oil 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM S. HILL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 21, 1951 


Mr. HILL. Mr. Speaker, the oil indus- 
try is of interest to everyone of us. With 
present trouble in the Near East our oil 
supply takes on added interest. Reserves 
are important and new fields recently 
discovered in Colorado, Nebraska, and 
Wyoming are of special importance at 
this time. When Gov. Dan Thornton, of 
Colorado, attended the mid-year meeting 
of the directors of the Independent 
Petroleum Association of America in 
Denver, Colo., on May 8, he made the 
following address: 

COLORADO’S REVITALIZED INTEREST IN OIL 

(By Dan Thornton, Governor of Colorado) 

A new spark has recently been added to 
Colorado's oil industry—as many of you are 
quite well aware. 

Within recent months the continuing 
search for new petroleum reserves has been 
successful in northeastern Colorado in what 
is known as the Denver-Julesburg basin. 
This area was first referred to simply as the 
Julesburg basin. However, I do not think it 
unfair, and various citizens of Denver have 


indicated it is their desire to share in the 
limelight by adding the name “Denver” to 
Julesburg. I believe this can safely be done 
for there is certainly enough oil in this vast 
geological area, so the geologists assure me, to 
warrant the thriving community of Julesburg 
to share its good fortune with Denver. 

Colorado is already fortunate in having 
one of the Nation's outstanding fields, 
Rangely field, in the western part of the 
State. Now the industry has followed its 
historically proved character toward progress 
by the opening up of an entire new basin of 
the State to exploratory drilling. 

The people of the State of Colorado recog- 
nize that the exploration for and the develop- 
ment of the numerous fields that geologists 
tell me exist within this basin, will add to 
the economy of the area, will build highways 
and farm roads, and schools and hospitals, 
As elsewhere, the oil industry will put more 
dollars through the tills of the average busi- 
nessman and will bring new and vigorous 
industry into the region. 

I am further advised that the development 
of natural-gas reserves will provide us with a 
cheap fuel which may attract manufacturing 
facilities into the area. This is always an 
objective of the State, but more particularly 
of the individual community or city. 

I have pointed out these factors for I want 
the petroleum industry to be quite well 
aware of the fact that the State of Colorado 
is entirely cognizant of the contributions of 
petroleum to the State, to its cities and 
towns, and to the welfare of its citizens. 
We are equally aware that any occurrence 
which adversely affects the independent in- 
dustry, also adversely affects the commu- 
nity and area in which the industry is most 
active, and more or less in proportion to the 
degree of such activity. 


CONSERVATION BILL o. K. 5 


It was indeed a pleasure for me to hear 
the Honorable Governor of our great oil- 
producing State of Texas, Governor Shivers, 
stress the importance of conservation. In 
this connection, as Governor of Colorado, 
only a few weeks ago I signed into law House 
bill No. 347 which provides conservation laws 
for our State. This law was designed to pro- 
vide for the orderly development of our oil 
reserves and to assure their withdrawal as 
might be required by demand. It is the 
opinion of our State government that such 
procedure assures the maximum in benefits 
for the State of Colorado, for its people, and 
last but by no means least, for the oil and 
gas operators who are undertaking develop- 
ment of our petroleum resources. 

It may not be generally known, but Colo- 
rado’s part in the petroleum industry spreads 
over a span of years nearly as great as the 
industry itself. The first refinery west of 
the Mississippi River was constructed at 
Florence here in Colorado. Minor but com- 
mercial production had already been estab- 
lished with the major products coal oil for 
the lamps of the early settler, and grease 
for his wagons. 

From that time to the present is a big 
jump, but during the intervening years Colo- 
rado has never been out of the producing 
column. With Rangely, and with the ad- 
vent of the Denver-Julesburg basin, we have 
automatically become one of the foremost 
States in oil-industry ranking. In the latter 
area alone we have 14,000,000 acres under 
lease. Rentals paid to land owners exceed 
$7,000,000 a year. This is just in one area 
of the State—one area which has been ex- 
plored and found productive. 


NEW HORIZONS 
I believe I might properly chide, with all 
due respect to the exploratiory ability of the 
independent operator, those here at this 
meeting for permitting the Denver-Julesburg 
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Basin to go so long unproved. And there are 
other areas of Colorado which are geologically 
favorable to the accumulation of oil and gas. 
The entire southeast portion of our State, 
the extreme southwest corner where some 
tests have already encountered encouraging 
evidence of oil and gas, and other areas of the 
north and west offer possibilities. I merely 
take this opportunity of pointing out these 
obviously favorable sections of the State for 
I recognize that this body of independent 
operators is actually the nucleus of the ex- 
ploratory division of the domestic petroleum 
industry, and as such it is credited with 
having discovered approximately three- 
fourths of the nation’s present oil reserves. 

I would be remiss if I did not point out 
another petroleum resource of our State— 
the vast oil-shale deposits of northeast Colo- 
rado. The United States Bureau of Mines 
is operating an experimental station, ex- 
tracting from the shale deposits some of its 
cargo of petroleum. These experiments, 
while of a pilot plant nature, nevertheless 
point out the extraction process to be eco- 
nomically and technically practical at an ade- 
quate price level. Latest Bureau of Mines 
figures on recoverable liquid reserves from 
this shale-oil area are 494 billion barrels 
considering only the shale that contains 15 
or more gallons per ton. 


HEALTHY INDUSTRY NEEDED 


The petroleum industry is a builder of 
cities and a protector of security. It contrib- 
utes mightily to convenience, to progress 
and to the development of the vast areas of 
the West. However, we cannot look at the 
petroleum industry from the State viewpoint 
without acknowledging the application of 
petroleum to the national economy. In this 
respect the industry and the State, as well as 
the Nation must be alert to support all poli- 
cies that will maintain the progressive na- 
ture of the petroleum industry. We plan on 
doing that very thing so far as the State of 
Colorado is concerned. It is planned to en- 
dorse all measures by the Federal Govern- 
ment that are designed to continue the pro- 
gressive nature of petroleum. And I will 
state frankly, that we will be just as quick 
to condemn State or Federal practices that 
would unduly hamper or restrict the normal 
operations of the petroleum industry in its 
effort to meet the needs of this State and 
Nation. 

This thriving of the community and the 
State, multiplied a thousand times, is the 
American system of progress. The steady 
progressive development of all our basic in- 
dustries, whether limited to one region or 
not, has built a strong America. Such a 
Nation can be no stronger than the many in- 
dustrial links from which it gains its 
strength. In this audience a major link in 
the industrial chain is represented. The 
State and the Nation—not the community or 
the city alone—profits by their enterprise, 
their ingenuity, and by their adherence to 
the fundamental principles of Americanism, 

Now that the State of Colorado has solidi- 
fied its position among the oil States of the 
Nation, we plan on retaining that position, 
I believe it is incumbent upon State execu- 
tives to foster the development of State re- 
sources. I believe it is further the duty of 
such an executive to promote legislation and 
policies required to maintain the progressive 
character of any industry of his State 
whether it be oil, gas, mining, agriculture, or 
else. It is indeed with personal satisfaction 
that I have witnessed the rebirth of petro- 
leum, on a scale larger than ever before, in 
the State of Colorado. We hope that our oil 
industry will become enormous as time goes 
on. We are sure that it will steadily con- 
tribute to our future economy and that while 
it does this it will continue to contribute to 
our present well being and security. 
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We appreciate many of the problems en- 
countered by the oilman. We are well aware 
of the essential character of the industry. 
We recognize the contribution of private en- 
terprise to oils progress, as part of the 
American way. We concur with the oilman 
in his contention and effort to spread his 
operations into every conceivable and poten- 
tial oil area. 

The industry has the good will and support 
of the State of Colorado and we wish you 
continued success in your efforts, as repre- 
sentative of the domestic industry, in finding 
and developing new petroleum supplies. 


Trading With the Enemy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH D. SCOTT, JR. 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 21, 1951 


Mr. HUGH D. SCOTT, JR. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave granted me, I am insert- 
ing in the Recorp the following article 
by Raymond Moley entitled “Trading 
With the Enemy,” from Newsweek of 
May 21, 1951: 

TRADING WITH THE ENEMY 
(By Raymond Moley) 

The score at this stage of the battle over 
far-eastern policy is favorable to the Mac- 
Arthur point of view. On two of his four 
points—Formosa and an economic block- 
ade—we now have assurances and some ac- 
tion. The fate of his other two proposals will 
depend upon the future course of the war in 
Korea. 

What has happened about stopping the 
sources of supplies for Red China does not 
justify Secretary Marshall's statement that 
it “makes the naval blockade an academic 
question.” For the assurances of the Tru- 
man administration and the half-hearted 
measures of the Socialist Government of 
Britain leave the problem a very practical 
and continuing one. 

The weakest defense of all was presented 
by President Truman in his address on civil- 
ian defense on May 7. In that defense he 
followed a line of logic that has character- 
ized the administration’s case for months. 
He assumed that the MacArthur proposals 
would widen the war, that our allies agree 
with the administration’s course in refusing 
to accept MacArthur’s proposals, and that 
if the United States were to widen the con- 
flict we might well have to go it alone. 

Let us apply this reasoning to the ques- 
tion of a blockade of the ports of Red China 
imposed by us. If that were done by us, 
Truman says, “we might have to go it alone.” 

That is to say that if we prevent our allies 
from trading with the common enemy, they 
would not let us help protect them in Eu- 
rope. This is Alice-in-Wonderland logic, It 
is denied by the facts. A responsible rep- 
resentative of the British Government ad- 
mitted not so long ago that if we imposed 
a blockade, his government could do noth- 
ing about it. The debates in Parliament 
show that the conservatives regard the ne- 
farious trade with China as a powerful, per- 
haps the most powerful, point they have yet 
made against the Socialists. And no ob- 
server doubts that the conservatives now 
speak for the majority of Britons. 

Constantly in his testimony General Mar- 
shall attempted to substitute the idea of an 
embargo for that of a blockede. But when 
we consider that even the British embargo is 


incomplete, a sham, in fact, and that other 
allies have not even gone that far, it is evi- 
dent that an embargo is not enough. 

When the mass attack, led magnificently 
by Churchill, fell in full force upon the So- 
cialists in Parliament, there was plenty of 
double talk mingled with passing the ques- 
tion from one to another member of the Gov- 
ernment. At one point, Churchill con- 
temptuously said to Minister of Defense 
Shinwell: “You don’t know anything about 
it at all.” The record says the reply “was 
lost in the uproar and opposition members 
were chanting Resign.““ 

A week later, Sir Hartley Shawcross, presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade, offered in Parlia- 
ment the entire record of what has been 
shipped by the British into China in the first 
3 months of this year. That trade was four 
times as great as in the corresponding 
months last year. The final act of placing 
an embargo on rubber still leaves out the 
many other articles included in the list. 
It is also qualified by the fact that the So- 
cialist government has only promised to re- 
quest Malaya, Borneo, and other rubber-pro- 
cucing areas to halt exports as soon as they 
can to China. And Indonesia says it will con- 
tinue trade with China. 

If such a policy of callous disregard of the 
human values in favor of commercial trade 
had been followed by a capitalistic govern- 
ment, we would be hearing loud outcries from 
Socialists about merchants of death. 

With regard to Formosa, Senator SMITH 
finally exacted from Secretary Marshall some 
assurance that the island will not be traded 
to Red China as a price of a peaceful settle- 
ment of the Korean question. But evidence 
disclosed by Secretary Marshall, indicates 
that Formosa was regarded by the adminis- 
tration as trading material. And Britain's 
foreign secretary says Formosa should be 
turned over to Red China. There still re- 
mains the need for a firm declaration, similar 
to the Monroe Doctrine, that Formosa shall 
never fall within the orbit of Communist or 
other unfriendly influence. 


Controls Won’t Put More Beef on 
American Tables 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JAMES I. DOLLIVER 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 21, 1951 


Mr. DOLLIVER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorD, I include the following editorial 
from the Mason City (Iowa) Globe- 
Gazette of May 17, 1951: 


CONTROLS WON’r Put MORE BEEF ON 
AMERICAN TABLES 


In elemental logic, what is it that causes 
the price of beef to be high? 

It’s that too many people with money to 
spend are bidding for too small a supply of 
that meat. 

A corollary question: What is the funda- 
metal corrective course for such a situation? 
There are 3 possibilities: 

1. Change this popular taste. 

2. Cut down on ready cash. 

3. Produce enough beef. 

And still another queston: Is it possible to 
solve a problem calling for more by institut- 
ing a control which inevitably means less? 

The answer to that one is self-evident, as 
it was in the years after the war with respect 
to the housing shortage. We needed more 
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rental houses. So, through rent control, we 
created a condition which virtually precluded 
the construction of rental properties. We 
froze ourselves to a bad situation. 

History seems on the way to repeating it- 
self in the field of food. We seem not to 
have learned a lesson for which we have paid 
an expensive tuition. 

That lesson: Controls are, at best, mere 
stopgaps. At worse, they are permanently 
inimical to the public weal. 

Contrary to popular belief, the consumer 
rather than the beef producer may be hard- 
est hit by current OPS beef price roll-backs. 
The squeeze on the beef producers comes as 
an immediate effect. 

But the shortage of beef will be the end 
result which will affect consumers who 
pressed the OPS to cut retail beef prices. 

Under the present order retail beef prices 
are to be reduced about 10 cents a pound as 
a result of successive roll-backs which will 
reduce the price of cattle on the hoof about 
18 percent by October 1. 

Beef price roll-backs were justified on the 
grounds that beef cattle were going to mar- 
ket at 152 percent of parity price when most 
other farm products, including hogs, were 
selling below parity. 

The effect of the beef price roll-back can be 
realized only when the cause of high beef 
prices is understood. Beef is not directly 
subsidized. Nor can the beef producer arbi- 
trarily set a price for his product. 

The facts are that beef prices were boosted 
by an increasing demand. Since the begin- 
ning of World War II Americans have de- 
veloped bigger appetites for beef. 

The average American eats 17 percent 
more beef than he did before the war. 

Consumers have set the price at which 
beef is selling. Beef prices might have been 
curbed if the American housewife had been 
willing to walk past the beef counter and 
buy pork or some other cheaper meat. 

Despite her complaints, the American 
housewife had no real reason to refrain from 
buying beef. Her husband's income has been 
increasing just about as fast as the price of 
beef. Bureau of labor statistics data show 
that the price of beef is not out of propor- 
tion to the size of the family budget. 

An hour’s factory labor would buy 1.5 
pounds of roundsteak in February of this 
year, 1.6 pounds in 1949, 1.8 pounds in 1939, 
and 1.2 pounds in 1929 and 1919. 

Those data also show that beef is the only 
food product of which an hour's factory 
labor wages would not buy more in February 
than at any previous time. The USDA re- 
ports that an hour's factory wages may buy 
less of some things now than it did in the 
past but it will buy more farm-produced food. 

Beef prices might also be lowered by in- 
creasing the supply to meet the demand. 
That is what Iowa farmers started to do last 
fall when they put more cattle in the feed- 
lots than ever before. Farmers who weren't 
in the habit of feeding cattle bought feeder 
calves because they had an abundance of 
feed and the feeding margin was favorable— 
although not “safe.” 

Those feeders now are caught in a squeeze 
between OPS ceilings and costs of produc- 
tion. With a less favorable margin this fall, 
they can’t be expected to fill their feedlots. 
Reports indicate that many north Iowa cat- 
tle which were headed for the summer feed- 
lots are being put on pasture as a result of 
the ceilings. 

That means farmers won't be willing to bid 
up on feeder cattle this fall. As a result, 
more cattle will go directly from the range 
to the markets—at a lighter weight, lower 
dressing percentage, and lower quality. That 
means fewer pounds of meat in the butcher 
shops. 

It is just good business for the farmer to 
use his labor, capital, and management in the 
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production of a product on which the mar- 
gin of profit is most favorable. 

OPS beef price ceilings are destroying the 
incentive to produce more beef. But the de- 
mand for beef remains as strong as ever. 

The gap between supply and demand will 
be widened. 

And where is the beef-hungry consumer to 
get his beefsteak? 


House Small Business Committee Is 
Working To Alleviate Problems of 
Small Firms—Article by Hon. R. Wal- 
ter Riehlman, of New York 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. MIKE MANSFIELD 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 21, 1951 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks, 
should like to call the attention of the 
Members to an article entitled “Small 
Business Made America,” written by Hon. 
R. WALTER RIEHLMAN, Of New York, which 
appeared in the April 22 edition of the 
Syracuse (N. Y.) Herald-American. 

The distinguished gentleman from New 
York has been a member of the House 
Small Business Committee throughout 
his tenure in Congress. He is a small- 
businessman in his own right, and he 
is thoroughly familiar with the difficult 
problems faced by this important seg- 
ment of our economy. 

Mr. Rrextman’s article deals with the 
extensive field hearings which have been 
held by Subcommittee No. 1 of the House 
Small Business Committee in 18 States. 
As chairman of Subcommittee No. 1, I 
heartily agree with his conclusion that 
the success of these hearings, “indicates 
that small business operators are turn- 
ing to Congress with new respect and 
understanding for the effort put forth 
by the legislators and in their demon- 
strated interest in the continued growth 
and strengthening of small business.” 

Subcommittee No. 1 has heard testi- 
mony from approximately 500 small- 
business witnesses. It has been able to 
correct a number of inequities on the 
spot, and its efforts are continuing to 
bear fruit. I earnestly hope that every 
Member will read the comments of the 
gentleman from New York to gain fur- 
ther understanding of the problems of 
small business and the efforts which are 
being made to alleviate them. 


The text of the article is as follows: 
SMALL BUSINESS MADE AMERICA 


(By R. WALTER RIEHLMAN, Member of Con- 
gress from the Thirty-sixth District) 


One of the biggest problems which always 
faces the Congress is legislation affecting 
small business, and by small business I mean 
the hundreds of thousands of businesses 
which are not business either in numbers of 
employees, value of operations, or in scope of 
service, 

This past week the spotlight of public 
attention was focused on the 2,900 small 
businesses in the Syracuse area, and it’s a 


spotlight which should be kept glowing. 
Those businesses, in bulk, are the mainstay 
of our economy both in our own community 
and in the country as a whole. 

Major problems posed by small business 
have been due to tremendous numbers, di- 
verse operations, and peculiar regional prob- 
lems. They have been due, too, to an historic 
lack of attention to small-business men from 
Congress and from Government agencies and 
departments. 

Within the last few years, however, an 
effort has been started to give small business 
the attention it deserves and must have to 
keep it strong. America is only as strong and 
as economically sound as small business 
makes it. Without small business there is no 
big business. There is certainly no free 
enterprise. 

As in Syracuse last Tuesday, Congress is 
taking a close, bipartisan look at small busi- 
ness through the activities of the House Small 
Business Committee. The aim of the com- 
mittee is to give small-business men a chance 
to go directly and easily to the men who 
make the laws for both relief and advice. It 
provides a forum from which may come bet- 
ter understanding, and it provides in a sense 
a clinic from which will come better advised 
business and better advised legislators. 

Right now the Small Business Committee 
is particularly interested in Government 
treatment of small business in relation to 
the national plan of mobilization. Small- 
business men have been swamped under with 
regulations and specifications. They have 
been snowed under with the task of compet- 
ing with big business for production con- 
tracts. They have been confused by the 
vast numbers of Government agencies asso- 
ciated with the mobilization effort, and as 
& result small business has been left in the 
Tear when Government contracts were 
handed out. 

Subcontracting, which is the best oppor- 
tunity for small business, has presented other 
problems. There have been allocation and 
credit and size problems, There have been 
procurement and pricing problems. 

The Small Business Committee has real- 
ized for months that small-business men 
everywhere needed help. They need advice 
and counsel. They need legislation and they 
need the protective assistance of Congress. 

Right at this moment, Congress is studying 
the advisability of recreating the Small War 
Plants Corporation which was a single foun- 
tain head of information and aid to smaller- 
business men during World War II. 

The little fellow has a little voice, or rather 
is hampered by actually being thousands of 
small voices sounding off in different prob- 
lems. Some Government agencies and de- 
partments have exerted a great interest in 
helping this vital segment of our economy, 
Other agencies have taken the easier course 
and act as though they had been created 
solely for a few big businesses with on-the- 
spot capital representation, and strong 
lobbying groups. 

At this point the Small Rusiness Commit- 
tee of the House is the lobby for little busi- 
ness. And it intends to make that a fair and 
sound lobby for the benefit of all America. 

I have long been advocating a better credit 
plan for small business which must spring 
from the Government. I don’t mean that 
the Government should be in the loaning 
business or have the opportunity to take over 
small business through credit, but rather 
to indicate an extreme interest in the 
strengthening of small business. 

This should be done in two ways: 

1. Encourage private-lending institutions 
to provide more liberal financing for small 
business. This can be done through the en- 
couragement of risk capital and Government 
guaranteeing of loans. 
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2. Provide guaranties of loans from pri- 
vate institutions for small business for ex- 
pansion where beneficial to the national wel- 
fare and economy. Extremely necessary now 
in this period of mobilization. 

The success of the small-business hearing 
before the congressional committee last 
week was encouraging to me. In indicates 
that small-business operators are turning to 
Congress with new respect and understand- 
ing for the effort put forth by the legislators 
and in their demonstrated interest in the 
continued growth and strengthing of small 
business. It is evidenced that the little 
voices are to be given coherence and extra 
importance through a demonstrated effort of 
activity on the part of these thousands of 
private operators who are, in themselves, free 
enterprise at work. 


Safety Codes for Natural Gas Pipelines 
Lack Support of Federal Law 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. JOHN W. HESELTON 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 21, 1951 


Mr. HESELTON. Mr. Speaker, I 
should like to include the third and last 
of a series of articles by Hartley W. 
Barclay, which appeared in the New York 
Times, on the subject of the need for 
safety regulations for natural gas pipe- 
line companies. In this article refer- 
ence is made to H. R. 88, which would 
authorize the Federal Power Commission 
to prescribe safety requirements: 


ENGINEER Units Am Gas SAFETY Drive— 


Soueut IN FCC-Backep BILL 
(By Hartley W. Barclay) 

National engineering societies and trade 
organizations and individual manufacturers 
of safety devices are contributing substan- 
tially to aid the adoption of higher standards 
of safety in high pressure interstate natural 
gas pipeline construction and operation 

ices 


Individual pipeline companies, dissatisfied 
with past provisions in plants, lines, and 
equipment, are new devices to im- 
prove safety provisions. These trends were 
disclosed in a general survey of pipeline 
safety conditions during recent weeks. 

The wide range of safety hazards, public 
nuisances, and possibilities of explosions in- 
clude a large array of operating conditions 
and effects, engineers pointed out during the 
study. Additional major problems include 
avoidance of disagreeable odors from dis- 
charged gases, noises from operations of en- 
gines and compressors, safeguards against 
pollution of streams by discharges of waste 
products, prevention of alarms from explosive 
sounds, and safeguards against local smoke 
or smog caused by burning off pipeline 
waste materials. 

Many of the odors that emerge from gas 
pumping or compressor stations are em- 
phatic stenches, technical experts pointed 
out. > 
For more than 30 years the American Gas 
Association has been a leader in the promul- 
gation of higher safety standards. As far 
back as 1912 it published a uniform safety 
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code applying to low pressure gas equipment 
uses. Such standards are for systems using 
a pressure not in excess of a half pound a 
square inch. The new high pressure inter- 
state pipelines will operate at pressure up 
to more than 750 pounds a square inch with- 
out a comparable safety code. 


PUBLISH NEW EDITION OF CODE 


The association has already been aided in 
forward-looking plans by the work of the 
American Standards Association and the 
American Society of Mechanical Engineers. 
These groups have just published a new edi- 
tion of a Code for High Pressure Piping, 
which provides a basis for adopting a volun- 
tary standard for high pressure piping mate- 
rials. However, the code is not enforced by 
law nationally and does not extend generally 
to specifications of construction materials 
other than pipe. 

As a supplement to the code, there are ad- 
ditional specifications for pipe available from 
the American Petroleum Institute, and the 
American Society for Testing Materials. 
There are also high standards of welding 
procedures for pipelines published by the 
ASME, as well as by the American Weld- 
ing Society. All of these can be given 
the force of law, engineers pointed out, if 
local communities will adopt them as the 
basis for official local codes. 

In the field of safety devices, many new 
types of equipment are being put into use. 
One big railroad asked pipeline companies 
to start using 100 percent inspection of 
welded pipeline joints instead of mere 
sampling inspections ordinarily made by 
using random or specified samples. In the 
latter group, many pipelines have been in- 
stalled with only a 25 percent inspection 
of welds by X-rays or tests. New York Test- 
ing Laboratories, Inc., recommended 100 per- 
cent radiographic inspection of all natural 
gas pipeline joints. 

Now, Niagara Mohawk Power Company at 
Syracuse is scheduled to start 100 percent 
“magnetic particle“ inspection of joints in 
its new pipeline. Northern Indiana Public 
Service Company is installing complete 
“Magnafilux” equipment to do its own 100 
percent pipeline welded joint inspection. 
Such tests will detect serious cracks and 
other faults. 

Other important sources of assistance to 
local communities seeking pipeline safety in- 
clude the publications of the National Fire 
Protection Association, which publishes the 
1951 National Electrical Code. 


FPC URGES AMENDMENT OF LAW 


District engineers of the Federal Power 
Commission here revealed yesterday that 
both the commission and the Department 
of Commerce had sent reports to the Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce Committee of 
the House of Representatives declaring that 
amendment of the Natural Gas Act to pro- 
vide for Federal authority to prescribe safety 
requirements would be in the public interest. 

The reports were transmitted through 
Representative John W. Heselton, of Massa- 
chusetts, who proposed enactment of this 
safety amendment in H. R. 88 last January 
8. The FPC report said there were now 
no Federal or general regulations governing 
the construction and operation of interstate 
natural gas transmission facilities. 

Scattered and nonuniform regulation of 
segments of large-scale interstate operations 
cannot be effectual and satisfactory, the re- 
port continued. Construction of pipelines 
to operate at pressures up to 970 pounds a 
square inch is being performed without ade- 
quate safety standards, it added, describing 
the contents of the pipelines as “a highly 
inflammable and fugacious commodity.” 

The work is being performed without rules 
such as those which would prescribe the 
depth of the pipeline in inhabited areas, its 
proximity to homes and other buildings, 
and the media to be used in testing pipe- 
lines, the FPC said. 


The Strength of the Marine Corps and the 
Position of the Commandant 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MIKE MANSFIELD 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 21, 1951 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der unanimous consent I include in the 
Appendix of the Recorp a statement I 
have prepared in support of House bill 
2034, to strengthen the Marine Corps 
and to place the Commandant of the 
Marine Corps on the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff. 

On January 24, 1951, I, along with 66 
other Members of the House, introduced 
House bill 2034, which was designed to 
provide for— 

First. A United States Marine Corps of 
not less than four combatant divisions 
and four air wings along with the sup- 
porting forces necessary to serve the 
Naval Establishment and to provide a 
total of not more than 400,000 men in 
the over-all strength of the Marine 
Corps. 

Second. That the Commandant of the 
United States Marine Corps be made a 
member of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

The text of the bill is as follows: 

A bill to fix the personnel strength of the 
United States Marine Corps, and to make 
the Commandant of the Marine Corps a 
permanent member of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff 
Be it enacted, etc., That the first sentence 

of section 206 (c) of the National Security 

Act of 1947 is hereby amended to read as fol- 

lows: “The United States Marine Corps, 

within the Department of the Navy, shall 
include four full-strength combat divisions, 
four full-strength air wings, and such other 
land combat, aviation, and other services as 
may be organic therein, and the personnel 
strength of the Regular Marine Corps shall 

be maintained at not more than 400,000.” 
Sec. 2. The Commandant of the Marine 

Corps shall be a permanent member of the 

Joint Chiefs of Staff. 


Since the introduction of H. R. 2034, 
67 Congressmen have introduced the 
same bill. Concurrently with H. R. 2034, 
Senator Paul H. Dovuctas, of Illinois, and 
43 other Senators joined in introducing 
S. 677 which, with the amendment of 
March 21, 1951, is exactly the same bill 
as H. R. 2034. 

The Senate Armed Services Subcom- 
mittee, chairmaned by Senator KEFAU- 
VER, of Tennessee, and consisting of Sen- 
ators JoHN C. STENNIS, of Mississippi; 
RussELL B. Lone, of Louisiana; LEvVERETT 
SALTONSTALL, of Massachusetts, and 
RALPH E. FLANDERS, of Vermont, held 
hearings on S. 677 beginning April 13, 
1951, and concluding on April 21, 1951. 
At the conclusion of these hearings, the 
subcommittee unanimously reported out 
the bill with no amendment to section 
1, regarding the strength of the Marine 
Corps, and with an amendment to sec- 
tion 2, which made the commandant a 
consultant to the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
on all matters and in effect a member 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff on those 
matters relating to the United States 
Marine Corps. These hearings involved 
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testimony by Senator Douglas, two for- 
mer commandants of the Marine Corps— 
Gen. Thomas Holcomb, of Maryland, and 
Gen. A. A. Vandegrift, of Virginia; Brig. 
Gen. Karl S. Day, of New York, second 
vice president of the Marine Corps Re- 
serve Officers Association; John Nicholas 
Brown, former Assistant Secretary of the 
Navy for Air, from Rhode Island; Repre- 
sentative James P. Devereux, brigadier 
general, United States Marine Corps, 
retired, representing the Marine Corps 
League and Representative from Mary- 
land’s Third District; Maj. Arthur B. 
Hanson, a member of the national exec- 
utive council of the Marine Corps Reserve 
Officers Association, a Washington at- 
torney; the Honorable Sid McBath, 
Governor of Arkansas; and myself as 
proponents of the bill, and the Honorable 
Francis P. Matthews, Secretary of the 
Navy; Robert M. Lovett, Deputy Secre- 
tary of Defense; and Adm. Forrest P. 
Sherman, Chief of Naval Operations, as 
opponents of the bill. 

It is my desire in this statement to 
explain our stand in introducing this 
legislation and to call to the attention of 
you my colleagues in the House of Rep- 
resentatives the danger of accepting the 
fact that all things in the Defense De- 
partment are working well. I want to 
recommend to you that you read the 
statement inserted in the Recorp by Sen- 
ator Douctas on date of April 5, 1951, in 
which he discussed S. 677. I agree whole- 
heartedly with the general views ex- 
pressed by the Senator in that state- 
ment. 

Since we have had the benefit of the 
hearings in the Senate, I think it is not 
necessary to point out step by step the 
reasons why we should enact this type of 
legislation. 

Let me state that there is nothing 
peculiar or unusual about this type of 
legislation, although some of the opposi- 
tion testimony attempted to indicate 
that there was some such peculiarity. 
A glance at the unanimous report of the 
Senate committee, page 5, from which I 
quote, should allay any such thoughts in 
our minds: 

The committee was impressed by the posi- 
tion taken by the proponents of this legis- 
lation to the effect that legislation of this 
kind is not unusual nor does it create an 
inflexible pattern for the services. It is quite 
similar to legislation enacted for the Air 
Force, in implementing the so-called 70 air- 
group program and certain statutory limita- 


tions on tonnage and numbers of naval 
vessels. 


It has always been the clear intent of 
this Congress that the United States 
Marine Corps should be an activ~ part of 
our combatant forces. Yet, for a pe- 
riod of years, the Department of Defense 
has consistently attempted to whittle 
down the strength and thereby the effec- 
tiveness of the United States Marine 
Corps. This, in spite of the expressed 
intent of the Congress of the United 
States that the Marine Corps remain an 
active combatant force. The situation 
had grown so serious by the time of the 
outbreak of the Korean war that the 
United States Marine Corps was reduced 
to a skeletal set-up whose ability tb move 
with speed and rapidity had been emas- 
culated. This, once again, in spite of the 
traditional theory of the defense of this 
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country that the Marine Corps should be 
always kept in a state of readiness able 
to move at a moment’s notice to any 
front. 

We go back to the early statements 
and hearings on unification and they are 
replete with statements on the part of 
senior military officers in the then De- 
partment of the Army which, if they had 
been followed, would have reduced the 
Marine Corps to a corporal’s guard. 
When they failed in this, because of the 
provisions of section 206 (c) of the Na- 
tional Security Act of 1947, they then 
turned to the appropriations and through 
the plan of appropriations submitted by 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff, on which the 
Marine Corps has no representation, and 
then through the Secretary of the De- 
fense, the proponents of whittling down 
the Marine Corps were approaching suc- 
cess in achieving their aim. 

I am firmly convinced that the people 
of the United States and their Repre- 
sentatives in the Congress of the United 
States will put a stop to this procedure. 
After several years of thought, consulta- 


tion, and introduction of various bills to. 


try to achieve this purpose, over 100 Sen- 
ators and Representatives have come to 
the conclusion that this bill is the only 
way that we can accomplish the will of 
the people and the will of the Congress, 
The Senate of the United States has 
alreedy acted by passing their version of 
this bill under unanimous consent on 
May 4, 1951. 

There did not appear in the testimony 
of any witness any firm recommendation 
against section 1—the proposed increase 
in the strength of the Marine Corps. 
Admiral Sherman admitted that in his 
present view of the matter the Marine 
Corps strength would come to well over 
three divisions. I will not dwell at 
length on that section of the bill because 
just as its opponents have not any sound 
argument against it, I am sure that all 
my colleagues here recognize the abso- 
lute need for a force in readiness that 
can be sent anywhere in the world at 
anytime to defend the interests of this 
country. 

I want to dwell more on the provision 
of section 2 of the bill. That section 
wherein, we believe, that the Comman- 
dant of the Marine Corps should become 
a member of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 
He, as the head of the Marine Corps, one 
of the four services, should have equal 
status with the chiefs of the other three 
services. We believe this not because we 
are old marines beating on our chests 
and asking for recognition. The Marine 
Corps does not have to ask for that; it 
has it in the hearts of its countrymen 
and in the eyes of the word. What we 
are trying to do is place a man on the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff whose years of ex- 
perience in the combat operations of 
land, sea, and air peculiarly fits him for 
the roll of a catalyst in a group of men 
who by the very peculiarity of their early 
training cannot help but have an over- 
balanced view toward their own forces. 
It is our belief and earnest conviction 
that the Commandant of the Marine 
Corps would contribute to the delibera- 
tions of the Joint Chiefs of Staff in im- 
measurable fashion. We believe that 


the United States is entitled to have his 
views presented directly in the defense 
deliberations in Washington. 

Mr. Speaker, I cannot recommend to 
you too highly the report of the Senate 
Armed Services Committee in which 
they state clearly and unequivocally that 
the United States Marine Corps is a sep- 
arate military service within the Depart- 
ment of the Navy. All you have to do 
is to look at the official pictures put out 
by the Defense Department for Armed 
Forces Day, this past Saturday, in which 
the four services are picturci shoulder to 
shoulder—Army, Air Force, Navy and 
Marine Corps. Surely the letter from 
the Secretary of the Navy dated April 
19, 1951, enclosing correspondence dated 
in December 1947 explodes completely 
any testimony offered to the effect that 
the United States Marine Corps is any- 
thing but a separate military service 
within the Department of the Navy and 
that no law of this Congress has at- 
tempted to change that relationship. 

I have heard statements and rumors 
to the effect that the Commandant of 
the Marine Corps did not want section 
2 of my bill; that is, to be on the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. I refer you to the tes- 
timony of Secretary Matthews which I 
quote herewith: 

I talked to General Cates, who was the 
Commandant of the Marine Corps and, as 
a result of those discussions at that time 
in my consideration of the question, I came 
to the conclusion that it would not be wise 
to have the commandant of the Marine Corps 
a member of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, and 
General Cates at that time told me that 
he did not believe at that time that the 
commandant of the Marine Corps should be 
a member of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

Now, in fairness to General Cates, I should 
tell you that he has since told me that he 
has changed his mind. 


Mr. Speaker, that should certainly 
allay any thoughts in anyone’s mind that 
General Cates is not in favor of section 
2 of the bill. 

Mr. Speaker, I do not want to bore you 
with the arguments which have been 
brought to bear prior to the Senate hear- 
ings on this bill. Let me state that in 
the hearings beginning Wednesday we, 
the proponents of this bill, will submit 
evidence which we believe will clearly es- 
tablish that not only must the strength 
of the Marine Corps be increased as in- 
dicated but that the commandant of the 
Marine Corps should be placed on the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff as a full-fledged 
member. 

In conclusion, I want to call to your 
attention once again the unanimous re- 
port of the House Armed Services Com- 
mittee issued March 1, 1950, under the 
heading of Unification and Strategy, and 
I quote: 

The Joint Chiefs of Staff structure, as now 
constituted, does not insure at all times ade- 
quate consideration for the views of all serv- 
ices. The committee will sponsor legisla- 
tion to require rotation of the position of 
Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff among 
the services after a 2-year term, and to add 
the Commandant of the Marine Corps to the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff as a member thereof. 


I urge that the Congress speak its 
mind on this subject once and for all in 
language that will be clear to all. Let 
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us state it so unequivocally that our in- 
tention will no longer be set aside 
through the guise of emasculation by 
lack of appropriations. You will note 
that I have in no way attempted to extol 
the virtue of the marine as a fighting 
man. He stands before the people of 
this country in such a fashion that my 
voice would be only one more added to 
the acclaim already accorded him. I 
can only urge my colleagues that we keep 
in mind the present situation in this 
troubled world and that we do our level 
best as Representatives of the people of 
this great country to utilize to the fullest 
extent the experience and fighting abil- 
ity of that great corps. 


A Credo and Prayer for Americans by 
Gordon Hawkins, 1951 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 14, 1951 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, the gen- 
tleman, Gordon Hawkins, who authored 
the text of the humble but powerful 
Credo and Prayer for Americans, which 
follows, is my neighbor. We do not live 
across the street from each other for 
the reason that we live just across the 
hall from each other in a modern apart- 
ment-house building, eight stories tall, 
in Alexandria, Va. One day he told me 
he had been a candidate for Congress 
quite a few years ago. And, each time 
we have met, I noted he expressed some 
solid substances in his conversation. 
He did not just fritter away his mo- 
ments of conversation with me. 

But when I discovered he had au- 
thored the following Prayer and Credo 
and that he was a responsible head of 
one of our great radio broadcasting com- 
panies, well, I was instantly again made 
aware and glad that America possesses 
so many sound and clear-thinking citi- 
zens who, while not in public office, 
nevertheless, are in positions of no less 
potential influence and which positions 
are also impressed with a trust. So it 
is, that this text came to me, upon my 
request, from my neighbor across the 
hall. Why not, “Let us each one pray 
Almighty God this day” as my neighbor 
Hawkins so clearly speaks out for, in 
these timely lines. 

The Credo and Prayer for America 
follows: 

CREDO AND PRAYER FOR AMERICANS 
(By Gordon Hawkins) 

Through the progression of years the urg- 
ent needs of this Nation have called forth 
peoples of stature; with courage, vision, and 
greatness to meet those needs. 

Dark days of trial and danger and tribula- 
tion have found our countrymen to be of the 
mettle that faces such challenge with forti- 
tude and determination that knows no fal- 
tering or dismay, 

Now we of this generation, facing evil days, 
are called upon to meet a threat of grave 
danger—danger to ourselves, but above and 
beyond that—danger to our Nation and to 
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the priceless heritage of freedom and the 
flame of liberty that should be passed on to 
our children and to our children’s children 
to the end of time. There must be no 
quenching of that flame. 

Now each one of us is faced with need to 
choose between self-denial and sacrifice to 
his country’s need or the petty selfishness 
and greed that can bring our Nation to utter 
ruin, with its proud banners trailing in the 
dust. This we must choose today—tomorrow 
will be too late. 

In face of these grave dangers and for the 
safety and perservation of our country and 
its solemn task of creating and maintaining 
peace, if such is to be in this troubled world, 
let us each one pray of almighty God this 
day— 

That all political and other disunities that 
exist within our Nation may be set aside for 
the common good. 

That to us, each one, may be given the 
patience and the strength and the unflagging 
will to perform to the fullest our allotted 
tasks whether they be great or small. 

That we may act in such manner and make 
such dedication of our daily lives to our 
country that we shall inspire and fortify 
our youth. This we owe them as they may 
be called upon to make supreme sacrifice in 
far-flung corners of the earth. 

That our leaders may be granted wisdom 
and be moved with the spirit of complete 
sacrifice of personal interests, that we may 
look to them in utter confidence for the 
guidance of our destinies, 

And that our people to the last one, every 
man, woman, and child of this Nation, may 
hold an abiding and unwavering faith in the 
eventual triumph of our country and of its 
sacred cause. 

Amen. 


H. R. 3669, a Bill To Amend the Railroad 
Retirement Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WILLIAM W. BLACKNEY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 21, 1951 


Mr. BLACKNEY. Mr. Speaker, the 
above entitled bill, H. R. 3669, was intro- 
duced by Representative Crosser, of 
Ohio, and the purpose of the bill is to 
amend the Railroad Retirement Act. 

This bill is now being considered by 
the House Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce and, should it be 
adopted, wil make many needed changes 
in the railroad retirement system. In 
my judgment, the bill and its purposes 
are sound, and are the results of many 
months of careful study of this subject 
by some of the Nation’s outstanding ex- 
perts in that field. 

Ihave many fine railroad employees in 
my district, the Sixth District of Michi- 
gan, who are deeply concerned with the 
status of H. R. 3669. I am, therefore, 
hopeful that the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce will report 
the bill as quickly as possible in order 
that those of us who seek its adoption 
may have £n opportunity to present the 
merits of the bill on the floor of the 
House. 


An Open Letter 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WINGATE H. LUCAS 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 21, 1951 


Mr. LUCAS. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, I 
include the following open letter from 
the Laredo (Tex.) Times: 

AN OPEN LETTER 


Mr. NEVILLE G. PENROSE, 
Chairman, Good Neighbor Commission, 
Austin, Ter.: 

Thank you for your letter asking that we 
send Virginia Snow, our Mexico City special 
correspondent, to the conference of Latin 
America Relations in Fort Worth this past 
week. 7 

Of course, it was impossible for us to have 
Miss Snow fly from Mexico City to Fort Worth 
on such short notice, but we were extremely 
happy that you felt that her presence there 
as a newspaper reporter would be beneficial 
to all of the interests at this very important 
conference. 

Miss Snow had previously accepted a trip, 
with other correspondents, accompanying 
President Miguel Aleman, of Mexico, on one 
of his most important trips connected main- 
ly with human betterment and human wel- 
fare. 

We have always been interested in the fine 
work accomplished by the Good Neighbor 
Commission. In fact, we are interested in 
any movement which encouraged better re- 
lations and which elevates the human dig- 
nity of all people because human dignity, 
progress, and peace are undivided partners in 
democracy, the same as poverty, oppression, 
and discrimination are partners of com- 
munism. 

Governor Shivers made an extremely wise 
choice when he chose you to become chair- 
man of this important commission. You and 
he were very fortunate in choosing extremely 
high-class, public-spirited men to become 
members of this commission with you. 

Now let us say a few words about the prog- 
ress that is being accomplished because of 
your great work and the excellent work of 
this splendid commission under previous 
sponsorship. 

Not many years ago it was rather accepted 
that bad treatment could be dealt various 
classes of people in Texas without anyone 
protesting or expecting anything different. 

While it was not the rule in Texas, it was 
not unusual for Texas to pass over incidents 
of discrimination which were lacking in 
good Americanism, 

It is quite different now in Texas. Per- 
sons who are in the minority groups are 
against discrimination now only by the ar- 
rogant, ignorant un-American type. 

Yes, the person in Texas now who refuses 
service to or discriminates against our 
minorities is a person who feels the intense 
sting of public opinion. The person who 
commits this un-American act is no longer 
looked up to but is actually looked down 
upon by 98 percent of the public. 

Therefore, it has become unpopular to 
offend minority groups in any manner. At 
least 75 percent of this un-American at- 
titude has been eliminated in Texas due to 
the work of this commission and several 
other roganizations and public institutions 
in our State. 

We will only mention a few newspapers in 
Texas which now, and for several years, have 
sprung to the immediate defense of Latin 
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Americans, or any other minority group, 
when their rights and privileges have been 
reflected on in any manner. 

First, we will mention the McAllen Monitor 
in McAllen, Tex. This paper has been rather 
outstanding in trying to bring closer relations 
between the people of Mexico and the United 
States. 

Other papers which are promoting better 
human relations are the Corpus Christi 
Caller-Times, Austin American-Statesman, 
the San Antonio Express and Evening News, 
the San Antonio Light, the El Paso Times 
and the El Paso Herald, the San Angelo 
Standard Times, the Dallas News and the 
Lubbock Avalanche, 

We are sure that dozens of other good 
newspapers in the State have recognized the 
great work being carried on by you and your 
commission and have also helped. 

In Houston Mr. Clayton of the Anderson, 
Clayton Co., has done a tremendously out- 
standing job of bringing better understand- 
ing between the Latin Americans and all 
the other Americans in Texas. 

Therefore, we want to assure you that we 
are always glad to support you and this com- 
mission because anything that betters con- 
ditions in Texas for minority groups makes 
Texas a better place for all to live. 

Sincerely yours, 
THE LAREDO TIMES. 


The Great Delusion 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEON H. GAVIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 21, 1951 


Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to revise and extend my remarks, 
I include herein an address entitled “The 
Great Delusion,” by Andrew Kaul III, 
president of the Speer Carbon Co., St. 
Marys, Pa., before the graduating class 
of the St. Marys Public High School, 
which won for him the Freedom Foun- 
dation Award. This award was recently 
presented to him.by Gen. Omar Bradley 
at Valley Forge, Pa. 

It pleases me immensely that this 
award has been made to my good and 
able friend from St. Marye, Elk Coun- 
ty, Pa., which I am proud to represent. 

I suggest to the Members of the House 
that they read this fine, common-sense 
address The Great Delusion. I assure 
you it is worth your time. It follows: 

THE Great DELUSION 
(By Andrew Kaul III, president, Speer 
Carbon Co., St. Marys, Pa.) 
I 

Many years ago—longer than I care to re- 
member—the big event of my graduation 
finally occurred, and I was sitting there with 
you, and a speaker, whose name I forget, was 
standing here in my place. 

I have also forgotten most of what he said, 
but he did plant one idea which the class 
didn’t like very much at the time and which 
didn’t really impress me until many years 
later. 

Perhaps it was his fault that the most im- 
portant thing he said—the most valuable 
idea he gave us——made almost no impres- 
sion at the time he said it. 

So this afternoon I am going to try to do 
better for you than he did for us so that 
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you may get your sights on the right target 
now—today. 
m 

I don’t recall the exact words he used, but 
the idea was simply this: There is no way 
in the world by which you can get something 
for nothing. ‘ 

It can be made to appear otherwise, but 
there is no way of escaping the final truth, 

It requires just plain common sense, which 
nowadays has become uncommon, to figure 
out that everything in the world comes from 
somewhere, and goes somewhere, and there is 
always a reason for its coming and going. 

Life always balances its books and de- 
mands its price. 

The clothes you are wearing this afternoon 
are where they are because your father gave 
up something else, to somebody else, in 
exchange. 

Everything you have ever had in the past, 
and everything you will ever get in the fu- 
ture, must be balanced with something else 
given up in exchange. 

That something else will usually be a cer- 
tain number of hours of your work. Work 
is the currency of our economic life—every- 
thing we have of a material nature can be 
measured in hours of work. 

And there is no substitute for work: even 
a thief has to put in hours of hard work for 
what he gets. 

m 

That, in my own words, is approximately 
what I heard the night I graduated from 
high school. 

As I mentioned before, the idea didn’t 
sound attractive to me at the time, 
and it probably doesn’t sound very attrac- 
tive to you right now. 

All of us dream of a life of ease and 
comfort; if we didn’t we would not be 
human. 

But this dream .of an easy life is a very 
expensive dream: it costs us a lot of time 
and trouble that we would otherwise not 
have to go through, and it can slow us down 
in the job of digging ourselves a well-earned 
fox hole in the economic system within 
which we are going to live our lives. 

You may be saying to yourself: “This old 
bird is behind the time. The world has 
changed from the time when everybody had 
to worry about himself.” 

And if you are saying this to yourself, you 
can point to a lot of other people in the 
country—people in high places—who agree 
with you and disagree with me. 

As a matter of fact, I wish I were not right. 

I wish that there were some way to supply 
everybody with a decent living without re- 
quiring of them a full day's work. 

But the law was laid down, not by some 
human being, but by mother nature, and 
there isn’t anything that anybody can do 
to change it. 

We, in America, do not live better because 
of some magic system: we live better be- 
cause we do more work because we produce 
more of the good things that make life better. 
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There is one form of work—a hard form 
of work—that any generation can duck out 
from under if the people decide that that’s 
what they want to do. 

You can duck out from under the work 
of making your own decisions and from 
thinking your way out of your own personal 
problems. 

Every generation can always find poli- 
ticians who are eager to take those prob- 
lems off their hands and do their thinking 
for them. 

In this way they can reach out for the 
kind of security that promises something 
for nothing. 

But, as I said before, everything you get 
in this world is balanced by something you 


give up, and in order for you to get this 
relief from worrying about your personal 
problems, there is naturally something that 
you have to give up. 

That something is your freedom. 

Now, what good is your freedom to you? 

In a way freedom seems to be a burden 
because it forces you to be self-reliant and 
to make your own decisions. 

In another way freedom is a blessing be- 
cause it enables you to be yourself, whatever 
that self may be. 

But in the sense I am using the word to- 
day, freedom pays off in dollars and cents— 
in more prosperity and better living. 
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Let’s see just how it works. 

Supposing that you were to give up your 
freedom because someone told you that if 
you did so, your bread and butter troubles 
would be over: that there would be a govern- 
ment master plan to take care of all that. 

Now, after you had done that, what would 
be changed? 

The good things you want in life would 
still have to be produced before they could 
be handed out, 

Who would produce them? 

The Government cannot produce anything. 

What we refer to as government is nothing 
but a group of individuals that we have 
picked out to keep law and order. 

The people—you—the same people that 
would produce under freedom—would still 
have to do the producing under the master 
plan. 

There is no one to do it except you. 

Everything you would get would still be 
in exchange for your hours of work. 

And how would the work be different? 

The same things would still have to be 
done: under any system, the earth must be 
plowed; the harvest must be reaped; the trees 
cut down; things must be handled, hauled, 
and cut up; tools must be built, used, and 
paid for—all measured in hours of work. 

Nothing in your work would become dif- 
ferent except that it wouldn't be any fun 
and you wouldn't do as much of it. 
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Why wouldn't it be any fun? 

You can figure it out for yourself. 

When you have a job to do—even a job 
as simple as cleaning the basement, cutting 
the lawn, or washing the dishes—you like to 
do it your way: the way you yourself figured 
it out. 

You don’t like to have somebody standing 
over you, breathing down your neck, and 
telling you how and when you must do 
every little part of the job. 

When you have finished a job that you 
have done yourself, you have done some- 
thing—and that’s fun. 

When you have finished a job that some- 
one else thought up, planned, made you do 
his way, you have done nothing but act as a 
machine—and that’s no fun. 

New why wouldn’t you do as much work 
under these conditions? 

You wouldn’t do as much because you 
wouldn’t get paid according to how much 
you do; the fellow who does less gets just 
as much out of it; so why should you do 
more than he does? 

That's a sucker proposition. 
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All this means that under the master plan 
all of you would not produce as many of the 
good things as you would under your own 
individual plans. : 

And what does that mean 

It means that you would not have a: many 
of the good things. 

No one can hand out any more than is 
produced; the amount produced is the pay- 
off as far as your prosperity is concerned. 

And anything that cuts down production 
cuts down prosperity—and that's bad. 
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The giving up of your freedom is bad be- 
cause giving it up means that you are going 
to produce less, have less, and get no fun 
out of your work. 

No politician can take care of you as well 
as you can take care of yourself. 
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There is another angle to this that you 
should understand as part of your job of 
being a good and prosperous citizen. 

How about the unfortunate people who 
cannot or will not earn a living: shouldn't 
the politicians take care of them? 

Incidentally, this idea is called Federal aid. 

Well, let’s see how it works. 

First of all, the politicians have to get 
hold of some money before they can take 
care of anybody. 

All money has to come from somewhere 
before it can go anywhere. 

Where do the politicians get the money 
with which they take care of the people who 
are not earning their own living? 

I think I can see in your faces that you 
already know the answer: the politicians get 
it from you, from me, and from your neigh- 
bors in the form of taxes. 

Who, then, is really helping these people— 
you or the politicians? 

All the politicians do is take some of your 
earnings and give them to somebody else— 
you are the source of the help. 

But if you don’t stop to think about this, 
you can easily get the idea that the politi- 
cians can give something for nothing. 
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Now let’s apply this idea to our own town, 
St. Mary’s. 

Our town, like all towns, has certain citi- 
zens who, largely through no fault of their 
own, cannot earn their own living. 

The more fortunate people of St. Mary’s 
are morally obligated to help them. 

But which is the better way to help: to 
send the money to Washington and have 
part of it come back in the form of relief 
checks, or to keep the money here and have 
all of it get to the people who need it. 

I think you will agree that the best way 
is to keep the money here and have it given 
out by the people who know all about the 

problems of those who should re- 
ceive it. 

You might then ask the question: well, 
why is it done the other way? 

The answer to that should make a lot of 
grown-ups blush with shame: the reason 
is that a lot of people figure that when the 
politicians take on the relief job, they, the 
people, will someway or another be able to 
get out of paying their share. 

This, of course, isn't true: money flows 
to Washington in many ways, and everybody 
pays their share of Federal aid whether they 
know it or not. 

The taxes that we see are only a part of 
our taxes: everytime you spend any money 
in any store to buy anything, part of the 
cost is taxes—hidden taxes. 

Here is how it happens: Every time you 
buy a pack of cigarettes you pay 11½ cents 
tax. 
When you buy a $2,000 car, the Govern- 
ment gets about $400. 

A 21-cent quart of milk is 13 cents worth, 
plus 8 cents tax. 

A 15-cent loaf of bread is 10 cents worth. 

A 70-cent pound of meat is 50 cents worth. 

A $60 rent bill is $40 worth of housing. 

The $3 alarm clock that wakes you up is 
really a $2 clock. 

A $9 pair of shoes is a $6 pair. 

A new $10,000 house is a $7,000 house. 

This could go on forever, bat you get the 
idea: put them all together and these taxes 
that we don’t see take at least $500 of your 
money per family. 

Five hundred dollars amounts to about 
25 cents for every hour you work. 
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You may also say, “Why do politicians take 
the trouble to collect the money from St. 
Mary’s, take it to Washington, and send it 
back again?” 

Well, there are two reasons: 

First, it means that the political party in 
power can give more jobs to some of its 
friends—and every politician likes to do that. 

Second, it means that the people of St, 
Mary’s who get this money believe it comes 
from the politicians instead of from their 
own neighbors, and because they think it 
comes from the politicians they are grateful 
and are likely to vote for them. 

And if any group of politicians can give 
jobs to enough people and send checks to 
enough people, that group can never be re- 
moved from office; it has all the votes it needs 
to win the elections. 

The number of people to whom the poli- 
ticians can find reasons for sending checks 
is not limited by the number of people who 
need help; there are dozens of excuses that 
can be used and the number of people who 
can be made to feel grateful to them is lim- 
ited only by the amount of money that the 
political power can tax or borrow. 

This means that a group of politicians can 
make itself powerful by using your money 
to buy votes. 
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The things that I have been talking about 
are not pipe dreams; they already have a 
good start right here in the United States, 
where you are going to live your lives, and 
if they keep up they will make a lot of differ- 
ence in the kind of lives you can make for 
yourself and your family. 

And the time has come in your life for you 
to start thinking about them. 

The whole problem boils down to who is 
going to run your life—you or the politicians. 

To protect yourself you've got to be really 
tough with all freedoms. 

Unfortunately, many politicians want 
power because it gives them security in their 
jobs; politics is the way they make their 
living. 

A few of them want power for power's sake 
and they are the most dangerous of all. 

The reason why we have had such a won- 
derful, strong, prosperous country is because 
we have made sure that the politicians never 
became powerful enough to run our lives and 
tax us into obedience. 

We made our own plans, ran our own lives, 
and became the richest people on earth. 

But our politicians have been getting 
stronger and stronger. 

As they get stronger, the freedom of all of 
us becomes weaker. 

To keep your freedom, you are going to 
have to be honest men and women; more 
honest than a lot of grown-ups are today. 

You've heard the old saying that you can’t 
cheat an honest man. 

The idea behind this saying is that an 
honest man doesn’t expect something for 
nothing, and, therefore, he cannot be tricked 
by phony, get-rich-quick promises. 

As long as you live, there will always be 
politicians promising you something for 
nothing—promising to take something away 
from somebody else and give it to you—for 
free. 

They will tell you that in order that this 
can be done for you, you must give them 
more power—power to take things from 
somebody else and give them to you. 

If you fall for this idea, you will find 
yourself in what is called a Socialist country. 
x 

What is a Socialist country? 

There are quite a few different kinds, but 
none of them are good for anybody but the 
politicians who run the country. 

Mussolini was the kind of a Socialist that 
is known as a Fascist. 

Hitler was the kind of a Socialist that is 
known as a Nazi. 


Stalin is the kind of Socialist that is known 
as a Communist. 

Attlee, Bevin, and Cripps in England are 
that kind of Socialists known as Fabians. 

There are some other kinds, too, but they 
are all alike in one respect: They think they 
know more about what is good for the 
people than the people themselves, 

They all have a master plan for your life, 
and to make that plan work, they must be 
your masters. ‘ 

Their schemes sound wonderful on paper, 
and everybody is going to be happy and rich 
without worrying about their jobs or how 
to pay off the mortgage. 

The English Socialist Government did 
most of the things it promised: it took away 
practically all of the rich people’s money; it 
took over all of the coal mines, railroads, 
electric companies, banks, from the people 
who owned them; it gave almost everybody 
a raise in pay; and it did a lot of other nice- 
sounding things. 

The trouble is, that after all this was done, 
the English people were worse off than they 
were before; they now have to work where 
they are told to work, and at the pay they 
are told to accept, and they can’t strike or 
quit unless the politicians say so. 

The businessmen can't make or sell things 
without permission. 

The farmers can’t raise or sell things with- 
out permission. 

And England, as a whole, has never had 
such a low standard of living. 
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The trouble is exactly what you would ex- 
pect: the English are not producing enough 
of the good things of life, and as you know, 
unless things are produced, all the promises 
in the world won't deliver them to your 
house. 

And the quality of most of the things they 
produce is not as good as it was. 

Production in England is like production 
anywhere else—you need some materials, 
some tools, and somebody to work them. 

England under the control. of the master 
planners has just as many materials and 
just as many tools as at had before, and it 
has just as many people to work them. 

The difference is that instead of the peo- 
ple planning their own work, the politicians 
plan it for them. 

When that happens, there is no pleasure 
in working, and the work is not done well. 

Nobody in England can get ahead because 
if they make any money, the politicians tax 
it away. 

Perhaps the greatest loss to any free peo- 
ple under a Socialist government is not a 
matter of dollars and cents: It is the loss of 
the homey virtues of thrift, industry, initia- 
tive, and honesty. 

Any strong nation of free workers can 
survive the ordeal of going broke, and can 
even come back stronger than ever when the 
tide of fortune again turns its way. 

But no country is strong enough to make a 
comeback when the people lose their sense 
of personal responsibility, their desire to 
work, and their fundamental respect for the 
system that underlies all economic prog- 
ress—the private property system—under 
which all men have the same opportunity 
and all men are rewarded according to how 
hard and how well they do their work. 

It is no wonder that so many of the young 
people of England who are capable, ambi- 
tious, and energetic want to leave England 
and come to America—the land of opportu- 
nity. 

In closing, I appeal to you young men and 
women, for your own sakes, to keep America 
the land of opportunity. 

Don't be taken in by the “great delusion.” 

Your future is in your own hands: Hang 
on to it. 

Thank you. 
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Safety Steps for Natural Gas Pipelines 
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HON. JOHN W. HESELTON 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 21, 1951 


Mr. HESELTON. Mr. Speaker, in con- 
nection with the need for safety codes 
for natural gas pipelines, I would like to 
include the second of a series of articles 
by Hartley W. Barclay, appearing in the 
New York Times. 


MANY SAFETY STEPS OPEN FOR GAs LINES— 
USE OF STATE UNIVERSITIES TO CHECK Ma- 
TERIALS, ENGINEERS To EXAMINE PLANS 
CITED—CITY’S CODE SEEN A MopRI—Ir Is 
EXPECTED To PROVIDE FUND OF DATA TO Com- 
MUNITIES WITH PIPELINE PROBLEMS 

(By Hartley W. Barclay) 

Local communities throughout New York 
and Connecticut are finding through diligent 
searches that there are many steps that can 
be taken to increase local protection against 
hazards of high pressure interstate natural 
gas pipeline installations that are unregu- 
lated under any national code of safety. 

Many successful precedents used by this 
city are being studied, such as the use of 
laboratories in State universities to check 
construction materials and pipeline welds 
and employment of independent consulting 
engineers to recommend safety improve- 
ments in pipeline construction plans, when 
the latter can be obtained. 

Other moves include a safety code widely 
used by railroads for insuring safety of tracks 
where pipelines cross beneath them. This 
code is being used by local governments to 
specify safe construction of piping put under 
bridges and near open roads or highways, city 
streets or tunnels, or near sewer lines, water 
lines, or buried electric power cables, 

New York City is well advanced upon a 
complete codification of safety rules for con- 
struction of natural gas pipelines and their 
operation. City officials pointed out during 
the survey that any town, city, or State, or 
other public official could have access to 
these safety data wherever they would aid 
public safety. 


“MOTHER LODE” OF SAFETY DATA 


The preparation of this new code by the 
city followed its employment of Martin T. 
Bennett, of 150 Broadway, as consulting en- 
gineer. Under the administration of Domi- 
nick F. Paduano, commissioner of water sup- 
ply, gas, and electricity, the code is well ad- 
vanced in production and will provide the 
first municipal public “mother lode” of 
safety data for natural gas pipelines in this 
region. d 

Engineers employed by other municipali- 
ties can discuss their problems with Nicholas 
J. Kelly, chief engineer of light and power 
for the city. 

To illustrate the differences between prac- 
tices here and in other communities, engi- 
neers said, major steps begin with the filing 
of plans. In many communities local officials 
and engineers never see the complete plans 
and specifications of proposed interstate 
pipelines. In most of these localities, no 
complete copies of such plans are Officially 
filed for permanent reference before con- 
struction work starts. 

In New York City, however, complete plans 
and specifications for every inch are filed 
and approved before ground is broken, Eyen 
for proposed changes, after lines are laid, 
permits must be obtained. These complete 
plans and specifications are filed in the 
offices of the borough presidents. City offi- 
cials said they never at any time had any 
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doubt about their authority to require such 
strict precautions before permitting con- 
struction of new lines, 

Locations of natural gas pipeline through- 
out the city are cross-indicated on maps and 
by indexed data cards against all electric 
power, water, sewer, subway, telephone, sig- 
naling or steam lines to assure safety when- 
ever a street must be opened. 


NEED FOR LAWS STRESSED 


The need for technical regulation of safety 
on such points by enforceable laws exists be- 
cause persons unfamiliar with local areas 
cannot know about natural hazards or condi- 
tions that might make a theoretically safe 
pipeline, a dangerous one when installed, 
city engineers said: 

For example, there are many local condi- 
tions of electrolysis that are usually well 
known only by local experts, and these might 
corrode a pipeline and cause an eventual 
explosion if disregarded. There are also local 
conditions of water seepage, seepage of cor- 
rosive surface wastes from ground areas, 
points where excessive vibration might cause 
pipeline crystallization and subsequent ex- 
plosion, and other locations where even 
worse hidden hazards must be guarded 
against. 

There are also areas in which the prior 
right of eminent domain exercised by State, 
county or local schools must be upheld under 
local safety codes. Such properties are 
against undue hazards from interstate gas 
pipelines. 

Westchester County retained George H. 
Taber, Jr., a New York engineer, to check some 
safety points of proposals for a pipeline 
planned for construction across the county 
soon. His report pointed out that code 1102 
of the American Petroleum Institute, 50 West 
Fiftieth Street, contains a form of recom- 
mended contract for providing an easement 
to a pipeline company for crossing under 
a railroad right-of-way. 

This code also contained details of a sys- 
tem of “casing” high pressure piping, so that 
extra protection could be insured near roads 
and streets. Local communities can pur- 
chase this report at low cost. Mr. Taber rec- 
ommended this safety practice to West- 
chester County. 


Proposed Railroad Retirement Bill, 
H. R. 3369 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GEORGE A. DONDERO 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 21, 1951 


Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Speaker, the 
House Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce is now considering H. R. 
3669, a bill to amend the Railroad Retire- 
ment Act. This bill, which is being sup- 
ported by the Railway Labor Executives’ 
Association, was introduced by the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the committee, 
my friend from Ohio, the Honorable 
Bos Crosser. This bill in brief provides 
substantial increases for all annuitants 
and pensioners under the railroad retire- 
ment system, as well as making badly 
needed corrections in other phases of 
this act. 

In the matter of survivor benefits, the 
railroad system is strengthened immeas- 
urably by in-reases averaging over 60 
percent for widows and children. Those 


of us who are familiar with the various 
pension and annuity plans wherein pol- 
icy is determined by the Congress, are 
familiar with the fact that the railroad 
survivor benefits have been relatively 
low. This is especially true when the 
railroad survivor benefits are compared 
with those provided under social security. 

In addition to correcting the inequities 
in survivor benefits, H. R. 3669 provides 
a consideration for the spouse of an em- 
ployee who is retired. A retired an- 
nuitant with a spouse who is 65 years of 
age or over, is allowed one-half of his 
annuity or a maximum of $50 in consid- 
eration for having the responsibility of 
the support of his spouse. 

There are many other technical re- 
finements to the railroad system which 
are included in H. R. 3669. All in all, 
it is a good bill and worthy of the sup- 
port of all Members of Congress. I am 
hopeful that the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce will report 
the bill erpeditiously in order that we 
may have an opportunity to secure its 
Passage on the floor. 


In Praise of WATV 
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OF NEW JERSEY 
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Monday, May 21, 1951 


Mr. HOWELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD I would like to include 
the following concurrent resolution 
which was introduced last March in the 
Senate of the State of New Jersey. The 
resolution praises television station 
WATV in Newark, N. J., for its very in- 
formative program to the citizens of the 
State. 

I would like to add, Mr. Speaker, that 
this same television station has a very 
excellent program every Saturday night 
entitled “Federal Affairs” on which many 
Congressmen and Senators from Con- 
gress have appeared to explain the work- 
ings of Congress and to give their views 
on legislation before this great body. I 
would like to point out that the success 
of these excellent programs is largely 
due to the imagination of Mr. Robert 
MacDougall, director of educational ac- 
tivities at WATV. The New Jersey reso- 
lution follows: 

Senate Concurrent Resolution 11 
Concurrent resolution commending television 
station WATV for its conduct of a pro- 
gram relative to the civic affairs of the 

State, and providing for the presentation 

to it of a State flag to be displayed dur- 

— relating to said State civic 


Whereas television station WATV has been 
conducting a program relating to civic affairs 
of the State, including material of an edu- 
cational character, for the purpose of in- 
forming the citizens of the State as to the 
way in which the civic affairs of the State 
are conducted; and 

Whereas the said television station has 
afforded members of the Senate and State 
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officials an opportunity to appear on said 
programs; and 

Whereas as a result of the conduct of said 
programs, much has been accomplished in 
the way of stimulating public interest in the 
matter of the civic affairs of the State and 
has proved very informative to the citizens 
of the State who have heard and seen said 
programs: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate of the State of 
New Jersey (the house of assembly concur- 
ring): 

1. Television station WA ereby com- 
mended for its condugy programs rela- 
tive to the civic affairs of the State, under 
the name “KnoW Your State,” and for its 

accomplishments in so conducting said pro- 

gram whereby the citizens of the State have 
peen informed of said matters of civic in- 


~ terest and for the resulting educational bene- 


fits to the citizens of this State. 

2. That television station WATV be pre- 
sented with a State flag to be displayed dur- 
ing said programs as they may be conducted 
in the future. 

8. That the president of the senate arrange 
for such presentation and extend an invita- 
tion to the appropriate representatives of 
station WATV to attend said ceremony. 


Advantages of Our System Over Soviet 
System Are Result of Our Political In- 
stitutions More Than Purely Economic 
Factor 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 21, 1951 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I include a stimu- 
lating article by Arnold C. Schumacher 
from the weekly financial service, Eco- 
nomic Trend Line Studies: 


Some TWENTIETH CENTURY ANGELS AND DEVILS 


There have been volumes of material writ- 
ten in recent years on the conflict between 
the United States and Russia. In times of 
crisis, men look feverishly for some solution 
and in this search a great many theories are 
set forth to explain the critical situation and 
to develop remedies. We are not political 
scientists or sociologists and do not presume 
to set forth any panaceas for the world’s ills, 
However, there are a few fundamental facts 
that may be stressed which should help to 
clarify the basic issue between this country 
and Russia. 

First of all it should be recognized that 
communism (as practiced in Russia and ad- 
vocated by the Communist Parties of the 
world) is not a revolution in economics, al- 
though it is usually presented as such. Eco- 
nomics is a study of the creation of goods 
and their cost. Empirically, it is social book- 
keeping. In its purest form, it admits of no 
ethical or moral connotation. Goods are pro- 
duced though a transformation of natural 
resources and the application of energy 
(labor). The province of economics is to try 
to understand how this is accomplished. 
There is one and only one test as to the 
efficiency of any economic system and that 
is how well it accomplishes the objective of 
production. In other words, that economy 
which produces the greatest volume of goods 
per unit expenditure of energy (man-hours) 
is the most efficient and provides the highest 
standard of living. 
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The requirements for erecting a factory, 
or building a dam, or making a pair of shoes 
is essentially the same in Russia as in the 
United States. Differences in availability of 
resources or social organization may influence 
the cost as between the two countries, but 
the economic requirements of the task are, 
for all practical purposes, the same. There 
have been loud and long intellectual argu- 
ments as to the merits of the capitalist sys- 
tem of economics over the Communist sys- 
tem of economics. These disputes solve 
nothing because they miss the real issue 
which is differing political systems, not eco- 
nomic systems. 

The real core of Russian communism is a 
political philosophy which declares that each 
individual is an instrument of the state and 
that all personal desires must be subjected 
to the state. In this fundamental respect, 
it is no different from Hitler's Germany, pre- 
war Italy, France under Napoleon, or Rome 
under the Caesars, The Wall Street capi- 
talists and their tools are merely the latest 
scapegoats in the history of enemies of an 
imperial power. They are in the same com- 
pany as the Jews in the Third Reich, the 
hated pretenders to the throne of France in 
the early 1800's, and the Christians in the 
Roman World. 

The leaders of Soviet Russia have followed 
in the same pattern as every other ambitious 
military state. They have established, by 
force, friendly nations on their borders, 
They have enlisted the aid of scientists to 
further their military might. They have 
ruthlessly crushed all internal opposition. 
And they have built the nation’s economy 
around the requirements of the armed 
forces. For many years, the Soviet Union 
canrouflaged its designs behind a so-called 
economic revolution, but when the first real 
opportunity came to establish peace on a 
world-wide basis after World War II, the 
Russian leadership was forced to show its 
true colors. 


THE HERITAGE OF THE WESTERN WORLD 


The real values which the Western World 
is now seeking to preserve are primarily po- 
litical institutions. It has been ingrained 
for centuries in the Anglo-American philos- 
ophy of government that the individual is 
the master, not the servant, of the state. Be- 
ginning as long ago as early in the thirteenth 
century with the curtailment of the powers 
of King John over the English barons this 
basic idea has been developed and strength- 
ended in the fabric of western institutions. 
The concept underwent a slow and painful 
growth under the English common law and 
achieved new stature following the French 
and American Revolutions. This great liber- 
alism was founded on the writings of some 
of the boldest personalities in history in- 
cluding Adam Smith, Hume, Voltaire, Locke, 
Benjamin Franklin, Montaigne, and Abra- 
ham Lincoln. Its roots go back to such great 
thinkers in antiquity as Plato, Aristotle, and 
Marcus Aurelius. In short, what the West 
is attempting to preserve is its freedom from 
government tyranny, not its economic organ- 
ization as such. 

If this statement of the case can be ac- 
cepted as being substantially correct, then 
the United States, as the world leader in the 
defense against communism, has made some 
grievous errors. Perhaps the most serious 
mistake is the fact that we have tried to 
prove that our economy is superior to the 
Russian economy in winning world opinion 
to our side. However, the advantages in our 
economic organization are due almost wholly 
to our political institutions. 

It accomplishes virtually nothing to tell 
a Russian—or the citizen of any other coun- 
try ground under the heel of military mas- 
ters—how many automobiles and bathtubs 
are enjoyed by Americans. This approach 
only serves to flaunt seemingly great wealth 
before those who are destitute. Americans 
not only uncouthly emphasize their wealth, 
but they imply that other countries can 


have the same thing, if their governments 
will cooperate with the United States. The 
former is bad manners and the latter is a 
false promise. 

On the other hand, a vigorous affirmation 
of the rights enjoyed by individuals in this 
country should fire the imagination of those 
behind the iron curtain. Fundamental 
questions on the denial of human liberty 
should be repeatedly asked in United Nations 
debates, broadcast by the Voice of America, 
and loudly proclaimed by private news serv- 
ices in the capitals of the world. Why are 
citizens of Communist governments not per- 
mitted to travel freely to all parts of the 
world? Why are innocent people forced into 
concentration camps on false charges of be- 
ing enemies of the state? Why are the basic 
rights of complete freedom of speech and 
press denied individuals? The Communist 
regimes themselves know the tremendous ap- 
peal of western institutions, and they have 
copied the forms—but not the substance— 
of jury trials, elections, and constitutions. 


THE REAL CHALLENGE 


The challenge presented by aggressive com- 
munism is the eternal conflict between the 
ambitions of political leaders and the human 
struggle to preserve the rights of individuals 
over their own destiny. The basic strength 
of America and its significant contribution 
to human history is the fundamental guar- 
anty that the state (and therefore, its pub- 
lic office holders) shall be subservient to the 
collective wishes of its citizenry. This means 
maintaining the privileges of free speech and 
press, the right to choose a career and em- 
ployment, and the right to elect public of- 
ficials without fear of intimidation. 

Democracy is a delicate mechanism under 
which each individual has certain rights and 
obligations. The duties as well as the 
privileges must be honored. To the extent 
that any group bands together in order to 
place its welfare above that of the total 
population, such a group weakens true de- 
mocracy. This is true for a labor organiza- 
tion, a business group, or a farm association. 
A government is supported by the people, and 
it does not support the people. Although 
America has inherited great political institu- 
tions and has a mission to see that these are 
kept intact, its own internal lack of self- 
discipline and responsibility is as dangerous 
as any external enemies. 


CONCLUSION 


The real value in our national life faces 
two threats. One is from the reckless and 
powerful tyrannies in other countries which 
deny the merits in our institutions, and the 
other is an insidious weakening of our moral 
fiber and sense of responsibility. We can 
only meet the external threat by correct- 
ing the internal one. Genuine democratic 
institutions provide the most satisfactory 
form of social organization yet devised, but 
the price is high in terms of fortitude and 
strength of character. For some years we 
have spent our energies and resources on a 
lavish scale, abroad in an attempt to buy 
allies, and at home in the delusion of im- 
proving living standards. However, the na- 
tional policy of spending dollars to buy polit- 
ical favors has undermined our real goals. 

The Western World, as we know it, is the 
custodian of a great philosophy. We need 
to proclaim the virtues of our social organ- 
izations and practice them with sincerity. 
Freedom for the individual can only exist 
when the individual is for freedom. When- 
ever large masses of people look to the state 
for their livelihood, their thinking, or their 
security, freedom evaporates in the fires of 
ruthless opportunism. 

According to Old Testament lore, tempta- 
tion was a favorite tool of the devil in the 
struggle against the celestial faith of the 
angels and devils. The same pattern is ap- 
parent in twentieth-century angels and 
devils. 
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Title to the Tidelands 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WINGATE H. LUCAS 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 21,.1951 


Mr. LUCAS. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following resolution: 


House Resolution 167 


Whereas Harold L, Ickes, former Secretary 
of Interior, on December 22, 1933, by official 
opinion ruled that it was “the settled law” 
that the respective States had legal title to 
the submerged lands off their coasts, and 
then in 1937 at the insistence of Federal 
lease applicants, changed his mind and de- 
cided to “unsettle” the law; and 

Whereas in the pages of the New Republic, 
on October 2, 1950, after the infamous de- 
cision against Texas and its school children, 
Mr. Ickes said, “There can be no doubt that, 
when it joined the Union, Texas reserved 
rights to all of the lands that it possessed as 
an independent sovereignty,” and despite 
this statement continues to advocate the 
seizure of the Texas tidelands by virtue of 
erroneous legal reasons, nearly as far-fetched 
as the legal doctrines announced by the Su- 
preme Court of the United States; and 

Whereas Mr. Ickes supported various pro- 
posed congressional enactments to take over 
the submerged lands for the Federal Goy- 
ernment, and later decided it was a legal 
matter and not a political matter for Con- 
gress to decide; and 

Whereas Mr. Ickes thinks now that Federal 
leases should be granted under the Federal 
Mineral Leasing Act of 1920, although he had 
previously stated that the act should not 
apply to submerged oil lands; and 

Whereas Mr. Ickes testified before a con- 
gressional committee that the Honorable 
Hatton Sumners, of Dallas told him that the 
Federal Government already had title to the 
so-called tidelands, a statement which Mr. 
Sumners categorically denies having made 
and which he believes to be untrue; and 

Whereas Mr. Ickes was one of the chief 
proponents of the campaign to take over 
the submerged lands lying off the coasts of 
the respective States for naval reserve pur- 
poses for war emergencies, and has in recent 
years changed his mind and dropped the 
naval reserve idea as shown by his state- 
ment on April Fool’s Day, 1951, addressing a 
Boston, Mass., audience and in keeping with 
the humor of the day, in which he recom- 
mended that all the States share tidelands 
oil resources for public educational purposes, 
according to population and need; and 

Whereas the State of Texas, possessing 
2,608,774 acres of submerged lands, upon the 
leasing of 350,000 acres of these lands to the 
highest bidder received over $7,000,000 for 
the school children of Texas. However, 
knowing that disasters is the only result 
when the blind lead the blind, should we 
have followed the nationalized advice of this 
former Federal bureaucrat and leased these 
lands under the Federal Mineral Leasing 
Act at the statutory 25 cents per acre to the 
personal friends of the Washington politi- 
cians, the federally subsidized public edu- 
cation of the 48 States of our Nation would 
have divided the insignificant sum of $87,- 
000; and 

Whereas Mr. Ickes’ tender concern for 
school children apparently excludes the 
school children of the State of Texas, to 
whose welfare the total income of these 
lands have been dedicated, because Mr. Ickes 
wants to take the income from these lands 
and put it under the socialized care of Wash- 
ington bureaucrats, from whence it will come 
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trickling back to the public schools of the 
Nation—not Texas—minus a carrying charge 
for Federal Administration and under the 
control of certain Washington politicians; 
and 

Whereas the dangerous implications of the 
paramount-rights doctrine, endorsed by Mr. 
Ickes threatens the resources, financial poli- 
cies, and educational programs of all our 
sister States; and 

Whereas this is but a partial list of the 
conflicting, confused, and dangerous changes 
of mind of Mr. Ickes, sometimes known and 
affectionately referred to as “Honest Harold” 
Ickes: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Texas House of Repre- 
sentatives, feeling a vital interest and deep 
concern for the future welfare of the chil- 
dren of the State of Texas from whom these 
lands are being stolen, upon the illicit and 
anti-States’ rights advice of this opponent 
of States’ rights in direct opposition to the 
basic principles of our Government as set 
out in our Federal Consttiution, express their 
utter disgust, humiliation, and national em- 
barrassment with regard to the many contra- 
dictory stands taken by Mr. Ickes throughout 
the history of this titanic struggle to deprive 
the Texas school children of their rightful 
heritage; and be it further 

Resolved, That the distinguished and il- 
lustrious elected officials of the executive 
branch of our Texas government, namely, the 
Governor, Hon. Allan Shivers, the attorney 
general, Hon. Price Daniel, and the land 
commissioner, Hon. Bascom Giles, be praised 
and congratulated for their unceasing, un- 
wavering, and unrelenting fight to retain this 
portion of the State of Texas for Texas be- 
fore the Supreme Court and Congress of the 
United States; and be it further 

Resolved, That the talented Texas patriot, 
Allen Duckworth, be officially commended for 
his masterful, informative, and enlightening 
expose of this dastardly deed through the 
nine articles entitled “The Big Grab,” that 
were published in the greatest, most re- 
spected, and widely circulated newspapers of 
our Nation, carrying our deplorable and piti- 
ful plight into the cities, towns, and villages 
of America; and, be it further 

Resolved, That the Texas delegation to the 
National Congress be respectfully petitioned 
and requested to use their combined powers 
in an earnest and diligent effort to secure 
the favorable approval of the quitclaim legis- 
lation designed to check and correct the in- 
justice of an unreasoning Supreme Court 
in its attempt to usurp the rights and au- 
thority of the separate States of our Nation. 

REUBEN E. SENTERFITT, 
Speaker of the House. 


Congressmen and Senators Who Are Now 
Powerless To Stop Wasteful Deficit 
Spending Will Be Enabled To Act To 
Protect the People Only When the 
People Are Again in Possession of the 
Right To Own Gold and Gold Coins As 
a Check Against Financing by Mone- 
tary and Credit Inflation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


O 


HON. BEN F. JENSEN 
OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 21, 1951 
Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, under 


leave to extend my own remarks in the 
Recorp, I will include a leaflet which 
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was recently printed by the Gold Stand- 
ard League, whose headquarters are at 
1 Lloyd Avenue, Latrobe, Pa. 

Our able colleague, Congressman 
Howarp Burret, who is mentioned in this 
leaflet, has for many years made a deep 
study of the gold standing issue and its 
effect on the economy of our Nation. 

Also, Mr. Speaker, I am pleased and 
proud to note that my good friend, H. J. 
Stuhlmiller, president of the State Sav- 
ings Bank of Fontanelle, Iowa, in the dis- 
trict I have the honor to represent, is 
now the State chairman of the Gold 
Standard League of Iowa. Mr. Stuhl- 
miller has long contended that America 
can never stop uncontrolled destruc- 
tive inflation until we return to the gold 
standard. A wave of sentiment in favor 
of our return to the gold standard is 
sweeping over America. It may well be 
our economic salvation. 

The leaflet follows: 

THE GOLD STANDARD LEAGUE NEWS BULLETIN 
No. 39 


GOLD NOTES 


Congressman Howarp BUFFETT, Of Ne- 
braska, member of the House Banking and 
Currency Committee, is doing an excellent 
job of locating support for the gold stand- 
ard. He recently sent out a questionnaire 
to every bank president and bank chairman 
of the board in the Nation. 

The questionnaire struck gold. Banks 
totaling over $30,000,000,000 of deposits or 
over 21 percent of all bank deposits replied 
to his questionnaire. Over 73 percent of 
those replying desired immediate return to 
the gold standard. Another 9 percent said 
in effect, “Yes, but not now.” 7 percent 
were undecided, and 10 percent opposed. 

Congressman Burrerr said the remarks of 
those in favor could be summarized in one 
sentence: “Immediate return might be harsh 
but return to the gold standard is the only 
permanent and effective cure for inflation.” 

Henry Hazlitt reported Congressman 
Burretr’s findings in the April 30 issue of 
Newsweek in his column, Business Tides. 
The results of this questionnaire are indeed 
heartening because 10 years ago those bank- 
ers in favor of return were in the extreme 
minority. 

RADIO BROADCAST 

The Gold Standard League has prepared 
a dramatic 15-minute radio transcription 
which tells the story of the gold standard. 
It was prepared and dramatized by outstand- 
ing radio talent and recorded on 16-inch 
records, 

Your local radio station wil carry this 
broadcast free of charge as a matter of 
public education. 

The League will furnish these records 
without charge if you will make the arrange- 
ments with your local radio station. 

The transcription is also available for 
home phonographs operating on 33% r. p. m, 
at a cost of $5.10 plus postage. Young peo- 
ple like its modern presentation. Every ef- 
fort should be made to have the record played 
in schools and colleges. 


WE PRESENT 


Our new State chairman, Mr. H. J. Stuhl- 
miller, for the State of Iowa. He is presi- 
dent of the State Savings Bank of Fontanelle, 
Towa. 

He started in banking as a bookkeeper and 
worked his way through all phases of bank- 
ing to his present position. By prudent man- 
agement his bank, founded in 1905, has sur- 
vived every economic crisis with neither loss 
to any depositor nor impairment of its cap- 
ital. 

Said Mr. Stuhlmiller, a banker has a moral 
obligation to see that monetary inflation does 
not rob the values of the funds he safe- 
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guards—to see that his depositor gets back 
the same kind of dollars he deposited. No 
banker can fulfill that obligation unless this 
Nation returns to the gold standard. 


IS $35 THE RIGHT PRICE? 


We find it necessary to draw attention 
again to the fact that this Nation has enough 
gold in the Treasury to return to redeem- 
able money at $35 per ounce. Our reserves 
of over $21,000,000,000 gives a backing to 
our currency and bank deposits of $1 in 
gold for every $9 of currency plus bank de- 
posits outstanding. This is a 40 percent 
greater percentage reserve than in the pe- 
riod 1915-33 when we had $1 in gold for 
every $12 to $13 of currency and bank de- 
posits and our money was redeemable in gold 
on demand. 

To raise the price above $35 per ounce 
would damage our currency system in two 
ways. First, it would pave the way for fur- 
ther inflation and further robbery of the 
purchasing value of all savings. 

Second, fixity is an absolute necessity for 
any standard, be it the number of inches to 
the yard or the number of dollars to be paid 
for an ounce of gold. In 1933 we tampered 
with our standard that had stood unchanged 
for over 100 years. To tamper with it again 
may well destroy confidence permanently in 
our money system. We do not want the sit- 
uation that now plagues France. The French 
Government has tampered with the standard 
so frequently that a Frenchman foregoes in- 
terest when he wishes to save and buries 
gold coins in his mattress or under the rocks 
in his garden. 

We walked off the gold standard in 1933. 
The dollar became a bargain in foreign coun- 
tries when the price of gold was raised to $35 
per ounce. That price brought in so much 
gold so that in spite of the inflation that has 
taken place, our reserves are ample. That 
is due to the toil and risk taking of American 
citizens who have earned the right to the 
best kind of money in the world. 

Congressmen and Senators who are now 
powerless to stop wasteful deficit spending 
will be enabled to act to protect the people 
only when the people are again in possession 
of the right to own gold and gold coins as a 
check against financing by monetary and 
credit inflation. 

From Manage Magazine] 
I Was ROBBED 
I 

Let me introduce myself. 

I am the person known in our town as the 
Wealthy Widow Jones, whose husband died in 
1938 and left her a nice, paid-for house and 
life interest in a trust fund of $100,000 of 5- 
percent bonds. 

I am the envy of my neighbors, and every 
charity drive in town expects me to be Lady 
Bountiful. 

My local popularity is slipping because 
during the past 5 years I haven’t been able to 
give much, 

The fact is, I have been robbed of half my 
income, but no one but me seems to know it, 
let alone feel sorry for me. 

But I feel sorry for myself, and I am going 
to tell the world about it. 


m 
I want you to look at my 1938 budget: 

Maid of all work $900 
Half-time yardman 600 
Food, drugs, ete..-..200_2.......5._- 830 
Doctor and dentist———- 100 
Upkeep and taxes on house 420 
Federal income tax 120 
Automobile expense 300 
Clothing and linen 400 
Charity and miscellaneous. 0 
Wande 8 1. 080 
WOU ce ner ne err amete 5,000 
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So, you see, in a modest way, I was the 
Wealthy Widow Jones. 
But look at my 1951 budget: 


Cleaning woman (2 hours a day) $600 
Quarter-time yardman 450 
Food, drugs, to 7247 1. 750 
Doctor and dentist 150 
Upkeep and taxes on house 750 
Federal income tax 790 


Automobile expense 

Clothing and linen 
Charity and miscellaneous 
Dun and ase 


After looking at this, you will have no 
illusions about my wealth. 


mr 


A few weeks ago I tackled the mystery of 
Who Robbed Widow Jones? 

Of course, the cost of living is up, but that 
is the result, not the cause. 

What made my dollars turn into 50-cent 
pieces? 

I talked to the economics teacher at the 
college who gave me a simplified primer on 
money. 

There I found what I was looking for, and 
here it is: The value of money goes down 
when the supply of money goes up faster 
than the production of goods and services 
goes up. 

(If this stumps you at first, read it again; 
it is very simple.) 

I then found out that the money supply 
in the United States has gone up 207 per- 
cent—from $57,000,000,000 in 1938 to $175,- 
000,000,000 in 1950, and production has gone 
up only 125 percent. 

Iv 


I then set out to find where all this no- 
good money comes from. 

The answer left me gasping, and it will you. 

Believe it or not, most of it is created out 
of nothing. 

The Federal Government, when it needs 
more money than it has, takes some of its 
bonds (I O U’s) to the checking banks and 
has the banks create brand new money that, 
to all practical purposes, is Fee tg Md 
greenbacks, even though it appears in the 
form of checks. 

The effect of this checkbook money is the 
same as that of counterfeit money. 

This neat little bit of magic is called deficit 
spending and monetary inflation and should 
also be called robbing Widow Jones. 

Moreover, it is completely legal, and it is 
still going on. 

In fact, I am told that the Federal Govern- 
ment plans on deficit spending of $19,000,- 
000,000 more during the next 15 months. 

I wrote to my Congressman and asked him 
why the Government does not either live 
within its income or increase its legitimate 
income to stop inflation, 

His answer was wonderful: “At this time 
it would be politically impossible.” 

Fine comfort for the poor Widow Jones, 


A PRACTICAL PLAN 


I later met a man who gave me a practical 
plan to help Widow Jones and all other citi- 
zens, 

He told me, “The only permanent and ef- 
fective plan to stop wild inflation is to return 
to the gold standard and make our dollars 
redeemable in gold on demand.” 

He also said, “Congressmen and Senators 
can then resist the pressure groups whose 
only thought is money, money, money—as if 
it grew on trees.” 

I then inquired, “What can I and al the 
rest do to get this gold standard?” 

“Why, you can get the Gold Standard Bill, 
H. R. 324 passed by Congress. Write to your 
Representatives and Senators and ask for 
their vote before we perish in the fires of 
inflation,” said this practical man. 


WHAT IS THE GOLD STANDARD LEAGUE? 


It is a nonprofit, nonpartisan, voluntary 
association of fellow citizens joined together 
to prevent collapse of our monetary system. 
Its main purpose is educational—to teach 
people the dangers of our present unsound 
monetary system and the need for return to 
the gold standard to restore sound money. 
Its secondary purpose is to encourage com- 
munal action by its members to the end that 
their desire for sound money be made known 
to other citizens and to the Government. 


WHO WANTS THE GOLD STANDARD? 


Alarm over the Government’s continued 
deficit spending after the end of the war 
emergency, and a common belief tha? the 
people needed to be enlightened and aroused 
to a realization of the danger, brought to- 
gether the founders of the Gold Standard 
League. All of them were students of his- 
tory and had learned that chaos and revolu- 
tion or robbery of the thrifty was the final 
result of printing-press money and printing- 
press credit. Economists, farmers, mer- 
chants, bankers, insurance officers, people 
from all walks of life, made up the group 
that met in Latrobe, Pa., in June 1949 to 
form the league. Members are now in all 48 
States with 12 States have State chairmen. 
The executive committee of the league, 
which is composed of State chairm-n and 
Officers, is as follows: 


State chairmen 


David R. Dunlap, chairman of the corpora- 
tion, Alabama Dry Dock & Shipbuilding Co., 
Mobile, Ala. 

Frederick G. Shull, retired (Aluminum Co. 
of America), New Haven, Conn. 

R. V. Walker, savings and loan executive, 
Miami, Fla. 

Julian N. Barrett, investment broker, At- 
lanta, Ga. 

J. L. Brenn, president, Huntington Labora- 
tories, Inc., Huntington, Ind. 

Leland Powers, attorney, Boston, Mass. 

Pred Marin, president, Bank of Lansing, 

Mich 


Dean Krotter, farmer and industrialist, 
Palisade, Nebr. 

Philip LeBoutillier, president and general 
manager, Best & Co., New York, N. Y. 

J. Keller Kirn, Sr., retired banker, Lan- 
caster, Ohio. 

J. H. Frost, chairman of the board, Frost 
National Bank, San Antonio, Tex. 

E. B. Tilton, industrialist and economist, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


National chairman 


Philip M. McKenna, president, Kenna- 
metal, Inc., Latrobe, Pa. 


Treasurer 


George T. Kearns, treasurer, Kennametal, 
Inc., Latrobe, Pa. 

Executive secretary 

Zack R. Cecil, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

HOW DOES THE LEAGUE FUNCTION? 

Individual effort is the keynote of league 
activities. Members distribute literature 
prepared and furnished by the league. For 
example, this piece will be supplied at a cost 
of $1 for 10 copies, for distribution to others. 
They secure new members. They write let- 
ters to their Representatives and Senators, 
asking their consideration of the Reed bill, 
H. R. 324, which makes all money redeemable 
in gold coin at $35 per ounce. Members ar- 
range for speakers, provided by the league, to 

before local organizations. They se- 
cure publicity in local papers. The league 
provides material and assists individual and 
group activities. 

The league seeks support for its program 
of restoration of the gold standard from 
newspapers, magazine, lecturers, and radio 
commentators. Among publications sup- 
porting return to the gold standard are the 
New York Journal and American, Wall Street 
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Journal, Emporia Gazette, Seattle Post-In- 
telligencer, Pittsburgh Sun-Telegraph, News- 
week, and many others. 

HOW IS THE LEAGUE SUPPORTED? 


Memberships, contributions, and sale of 
literature are the only sources of league 
revenue. 

HOW CAN YOU HELP? 


The Gold Standard League needs the sup- 
port of all intelligent people who believe that 
sound money is the only basis upon which 
permanent prosperity and progress can be 
built. It is the only organization through 
which you can unite your efforts with those 
of others, to make them effective. Join the 
league, get others to join, write to your con- 
gressional Representatives and Senators. 
Your interest and support will speed the vic- 
tory for one of the most important reforms 
in our history. 


— 


Constantino Brumidi: The Michelangelo 
of the Capitol 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ADOLPH J. SABATH 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 21, 1951 


Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, House 
Concurrent Resolution 100 creates a 
joint congressional committee whose 
duty it will be to prepare plans for and 
to hold an appropriate ceremony in 
honor of Constantino Brumidi, the tal- 
ented artist who spent one-third of his 
life decorating the Capitol building, and 
who died as a result of a fall while work- 
ing on the rotunda frieze. I feel certain 
this resolution will have the unanimous 
approval of the House. 

Ne et O OD ERN 
labors to honor and to recognize those 
who unselfishly contribute their superior 
talent to our cultural, artistic and spir- 
itual well-being, progress, and enjoy- 
ment. In the many years I have been 
in Congress, I have praised and admired, 
along with the millions of visitors to our 
Nation’s Capitol, the beautiful frieze in 
the rotunda, as well as the beautifully 
decorated walls in a number of the rooms 
on the Senate side as well as on this 
side of the Capitol. Very few of these 
visitors, and I dare say not too many 
of the Members of the House and Senate 
were or are aware of the name of the 
great artist responsible for this mignifi- 
cent work. 

Constantino Brumidi, the man we now 
propose to honor for his great contribu- 
tion to the interior beauty of this Capi- 
tol Building, came to our shores as an 
immigrant from Italy on September 18, 
1852. He was so thrilled with his new- 
found home that he filed his intention 
to become a citizen immediately, and on 
the third day following the 5-year wait- 
ing period required under our naturali- 
zation laws, he became a citizen. He 
came to these shores at a time when our 
expanding Nation generously welcomed 
immigrants from Europe to aid in the 
development of our growing land. In 
the life of this Italian immigrant we 
find living proof of the position which 
I have taken and sustained throughout 
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the years of my service here, particularly 
during my 24 years as a member of the 
Committee on Immigration and Natu- 
ralization, namely, that America needed 
the flow of fresh blood and new energy 
coming from Europe to help develop 
America’s resources and make this Na- 
tion rich in material strength and virile 
in spiritual and religious concepts. I 
insisted that immigrants made good citi- 
zens and that barriers set up by law in 
the form of harsh immigration restric- 
tions against the oppressed and freedom- 
seeking peoples of Europe were un-Amer- 
ican and beneath the dignity of a great 
people. 

Brumidi, the forerunner of an influx 
of Italian immigrants, set the standard 
and pointed the way to others who 
sought freedom from the oppression 
under which they lived and struggled to 
avoid; and it is to the everlasting credit 
of Presidents Taft and Wilson, both of 
whom I was fortunate in persuading to 
veto some of the early exclusion enact- 
ments, that thousands upon thousands 
of immigrants from Europe were per- 
mitted to enter the United States before 
bigotry and hate closed the door to our 
shores to thousands of qualified immi- 
grants. They became good citizens, 
honest and industrious workers, and, as 
in the case of Brumidi, the artist, con- 
tributed magnificently to the arts, sci- 
ences and literature. Last, but not least, 
they sacrificed their sons in behalf of 
freedom and liberty during two terrible 
wars against world aggression. 

Brumidi commenced his artistic labors 
in the Capitol in 1853. He continued 
his work through the terms of six Presi- 
dents, from Franklin Pierce to Ruther- 
ford B. Hayes. When he had completed 
his portrayal of Washington at York- 
town, which graced the walls of this 
Chamber until the recent remodeling, 
he left these words in the lower 
right-hand corner, “C. Brumidi, artist. 
Citizen of the U. S.” He had such pride 
in his adopted land he emblazoned his 
feelings where all could note them. Dur- 
ing a quarter of a century he hovered 
along these walls, from basement to the 
dome, leaving creations of imperishable 
beauty. It was the dream of his life 
that he should be permitted to com- 
plete the frieze in the rotunda, but due 
to the unfortunate fall from his scaf- 
fold high in the rotunda and the in- 
juries he suffered, he was unable to 
accomplish this fond desire. How rich 
is the inheritance he left to succeeding 
ages. 

While we are about to honor the 
memory and work of Constantino Bru- 
midi, let us not forget his discoverer, 
Mrs. John R. Murdock, the beloved 
wife of our efficient and energetic chair- 
man of the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs, JoHN R. Murpock, of 
Arizona. Were it not for her great in- 
terest in tire works of Brumidi, and her 
untiring efforts in delving into the his- 
tory, the work and the burial place of 
this master, this testimonial and cere- 
mony would not now be in contempla- 
tion. We owe a debt of gratitude to 
Mrs. Murdock for her unselfish devotion 
to the completion of this historic record. 
I am sure you have all seen the beauti- 
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ful compilation she had prepared, with 
the production in color of his works, and 
the very interesting narrative accom- 
panying them. It is a masterpiece and 
it accords Brumidi his rightful place in 
the artistic sunlight of this Nation. 

Thus, after over 70 years, the un- 
noticed and unhonored Constantino 
Brumidi, who died in virtual poverty 
and was interred in an unmarked grave, 
is now about to receive the praise and 
adulation he so well merited and de- 
served from a grateful people. 


McGuffey’s School Readers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON: GEORGE A. DONDERO 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 21, 1951 


Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Speaker, in view 
of recent revelations concerning the 
socialistic slant of many textbooks cur- 
rently used in American schools, and 
particularly in the primary and second- 
ary grades, we might go far toward cur- 
ing many of our economic and social ills 
by a return to some earlier textbooks and 
teaching methods. 

This thought occurred to me upon 
reading, in an educational bulletin which 
came to my desk, a description of the 
McGuffey School Readers which were 
used in the primary grades of most 
American public schools during the 
middle years of the last century. 

The subject was of especial interest 
to me because I have in my possession a 
complete set of the six McGuffey Read- 
ers, which Henry Ford had reprinted in 
their original format and presented 
to me. 

No doubt the subject matter and word- 
ing of the McGuffey Readers would be 
considered quaint and somewhat naive 
by modern teachers, but those textbooks 
for beginners nevertheless had some- 
thing that is sadly lacking in present- 
day school books. Something which 
children of the present generation need, 

The first four of the McGuffey Readers 
were prepared in 1836 and 1837 by Wil- 
liam Holmes McGuffey, a Presbyterian 
minister, who later served for a quarter 
of a century as professor of political 
economy and moral philosophy at the 
University of Virginia. The last two of 
the series were written by his brother, 
Alexander, in 1844 and 1854. 

Only a few copies of the first edition 
of McGuffey’s Third Reader, most fa- 
mous of them all, are known to remain 
in existence, and they now are book 
collector’s items of immense value. 

It has been said that McGuffey was 
the first to fit the child’s education to 
the child’s world. He illustrated the 
reading lessons with pictures that appeal 
to children, such as family scenes of 
home and farm, with animals and pets in 
abundance. 

But above all else, these McGuffey’s 
Readers were characterized by the im- 
portance they gave to moral and reli- 
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gious subjects. In each of the books, any- 
where from a third to a half of the les- 
sons contained material of this nature. 
At the same time, the moral and reli- 
gious subject matter was completely non- 
sectarian, in strict accordance with 
American law and tradition. 

All this has changed, however. A fa- 
mous educator recently examined 9 sets 
of readers, comprising 30 books, cur- 
rently used in American schools, from 
the fifth to the eighth grades. 

He said the textbooks were filled with 
fables, folklore, fairy tales, pagan myth- 
ology, and jingles and jangles. Two- 
thirds of them had no Bible references 
at all, and there was virtually no subject 
matter relating to morals. 

It seems to me that present-day au- 
thors of school readers would help cor- 
rect a great deal that is wrong in Amer- 
ica by reviving some of the great prin- 
ciples and moral teachings which made 
America great and which were empha- 
sized in McGuffey’s school readers. 


Grain for India Issue Requires Statesman- 
ship of High Order 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPPESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 21, 1951 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, 
I include the following editorial from the 
May 18 Washington Post which points 
up the necessity and value of high order 
statesmanship in the India famine which 
has been made unnecessarily different 
by shortsighted behavior on both sides: 


LOAN To INDIA 


In view of the self-defeating tactics 
adopted by Prime Minister Nehru and the 
Indian Government, the Senate vote to fur- 
nish grain on a loan basis is probably the 
best outcome that can be expected. The 
$190,000,000 in ECA funds which the Sen- 
ate provided, if followed by like action in 
the House, should enable India to purchase 
enough grain to tide her over her present 
famine. The Senate bill is adulterated, 
however, by the Bridges amendment requir- 
ing substantial quantities of monazite and 
manganese in part repayment of the loan. 
This mandotory requirement carries a highly 
objectionable element of duress. 

In the first place, the specific mention of 
manganese is unnecessary. India has co- 
operated well on manganese; this country al- 
ready is receiving large amounts from her 
and imports are increasing. Secondly, the 
mention of monazite is a bald effort to coerce 
India into changing a governmental policy 
embargoing the export of materials useful in 
the production of atomic energy—a policy 
this country also follows. Whether the In- 
dian embargo is wise or necessary is not the 
point; it is a matter for negotiation, not for 
clubbing. As a matter of fact, there is a good 
deal of confusion over whether this country 
actually needs much additional monazite. 
Senator Hoey, for example, asserted that “an 
inexhaustible supply” is available in North 
Carolina if it is developed. 

These matters aside, this newspaper has 
some sympathy with the charge made the 
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other day by Representative Cox that India 
has been trying to “blackmail” Congress by 
playing off the United States against Russia. 
The great publicity accorded the Russian 
shipment—for cash—of 50,000 tons of wheat 
ignored completely the fact that more than 
100,000 tons of grain have been going from 
this country to India each month through 
normal trade channels. Though some im- 
patience over the delay in Congress is under- 
standable, the official overemphasis on a rel- 
atively minor cash sale by Russia is a piece 
of amateurish distortion and adolescent 
diplomacy. 

But annoyance, however justifiable, is not 
a reason to victimize defenseless people. It 
is the job of Congress to take a broader 
view—and in this case that means to under- 
stand the needs of the people of India de- 
spite the shortcomings and foolishness of 
their leaders. The grain is not for Nehru; it 
is for empty stomachs. In this connection 
the Mundt amendment providing that the 
interest on the loan be used for technical 
assistance to India is statesmanship of a 
high order, 


“Tex” Colbert, of Oakwood, and the 
Chrysler Corp. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER THORNBERRY 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 21, 1951 


Mr. THORNBERRY. Mr. Speaker, 
it is always gratifying to me to read a 
success story, for it gives me a renewed 
sense of appreciation for this great land 
of ours. But when I am personally 
acquainted with the subject of the suc- 
cess story I cannot help but feel doubly 
proud. A few days ago I read a story in 
the May issue of the Texas Parade about 
“Tex” Colbert—Lester Lum Colbert to 
those who have had the pleasure of deal- 
ing with the president of the Chrysler 
Corp. 

Born in Oakwood, Tex., the son of a 
local merchant, he now heads this major 
automobile corporation; and, though the 
position keeps him in Detroit the greater 
part of the year, he and his family still 
find time to return to their home in Oak- 
wood twice each year. 

I believe all of you will enjoy reading 
the article about “Tex” Colbert and I re- 
spectfully request that it be placed in 
the RECORD: 

acl COLBERT, OF OAKWOOD, AND THE 
CHRYSLER CORP. 

“Tex” Colbert has long since gotten the 
good old East Texas dirt from under his 
fingernails but he'll never get his home 
State, nor his home town, out of his heart. 

Last fall, at the age of 45, Lester Lum 
Colbert, of Oakwood, Tex., became president 
of the Chrysler Corp. How he got to that 
position so fast and so young in the highly 
competitive automotive world is a story that 
is intriguing some of the Nation’s best 
writers. 

These have been putting the ebullient Col- 
bert personality under their literary micro- 
scopes and peering at the particles which 
make up his character, Back in his home 
town of Oakwood, “Tex's” friends and neigh- 
bors are taking his rapid rise to the top in 
the Nation’s business affairs much more 
calmly. 


None expresses surprise that his fellow 
townsman has flashed like a meteor in the 
American business skies. They know his 
background. They take it as a matter of 
fact that the Chrysler Corp. is using sound 
judgment in putting Lum Colbert’s boy in 
the position formerly held by Walter 
Chrysler and K. T. Keller. 

Oakwood is on highway 79, nestling in the 
northeast corner of Leon County near a big 
bend in the Trinity River and 16 miles south 
of Palestine. 

Oakwood knew “Tex's” parents. They 
know his wife too, This is entirely mutual. 
For “Tex” Colbert and his red-haired wife, 
the former Daisy Gorman, also of Oakwood, 
know practically all of Oakwood’s 1,000 in- 
habitants. Tex“ and Daisy have been away 
from Oakwood since they were married a 
short time before his graduation from Har- 
vard Law School in 1929. 

But they haven't stayed away. To the 
Colberts, Oakwood is still home—where their 
fathers were both merchants, where they 
were born, where they were sweethearts in 
grammar and high school, where they were 
married. 

All transplanted Texans probably have the 
sincere desire to keep up their connections 
back home. Not all do, however, The “Tex” 
Colberts have made it a point to visit back 
in Oakwood a minimum of twice a year, at 
Easter and on Labor Day. Tex“ has kept the 
old Colbert home in Oakwood where his 
father brought his mother, a lovely young 
school teacher, as a bride, and where he was 
born. 

The home is kept shipshape the year 
around and When the Colberts and their 
three children come on their semiannual 
visits they find it spic, span and as livable 
as if they were there all the time. It’s a big, 
comfortable, lovely home, the type that a 
prosperous small town merchant would have 
erected a half century ago. 

Last month, Mrs. Colbert and 14-year-old 
daughter, Sarah, drove down from Detroit, 
a few days ahead of Tex“ and Nicholas, their 
12-year-old son, The trips from Detroit were 
made in the new modeled 180-horse powered 
Chryslers. The oldest son, Lester Lum, Jr., 
had a hard decision to make. Whether to 
make the trip to Oakwood or one with his 
high-school class was his problem. He de- 
cided to go with the class and make the Oak- 
wood trip on the Labor Day week end. 

Visiting the Colberts in their Oakwood 
home last month, upon Friday before Easter, 
it was easy to see that their affection for 
Oakwood is deep and genuine. “It was 28 
degrees when Nick and I left Detroit,” Tex“ 
said as he looked out from the Oakwood home 
living room into a 78 degree East Texas sun. 

The dogwoods were getting into full bloom. 
The air had that heavy, lush, east Texas 
spring scent. Spring fever was around the 
corner. Downtown, a few minutes before, we 
had met a group of businessmen packed up 
and on their way for a week end of trotline 
fishing in the nearby Trinity river. 

It was apparent that “Tex” Colbert had 
come home to meet his friends, relax and lap 
up some good old Texas sunshine. 

It was fundamental that Tex“ Colbert 
would want to come back to his boyhood 
home. Just as the sap was rising in the trees 
and the stirrings of spring were apparent all 
over east Texas, so was the urge of the Col- 
berts to return to their birthplace. It was 
deep and fundamental for a number of rea- 
sons. 

Oakwood is Colbert country. Tex's“ dad 
had learned about the area from the ground 
up, literally speaking. The Colbert farm is 
out a few miles from Oakwood. It was there 
the elder Colbert was a farmer before moving 
into Oakwood to become a merchant. It was 
there where he learned about cotton, for that 
was the main crop. He learned labor rela- 
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tions by working field hands who for the 
most part were Negroes. 

When he moved into Oakwood and estab- 
lished a general store and became a cotton 
buyer, Lum Colbert knew the people, white 
and black, rich and poor, and they knew him. 
Many farmers would sell their cotton to no- 
body but Lum Colbert. Oakwood old-timers 
declare that no matter if other buyers had 
offered several cents more, they could not 
have taken Colbert’s customers away from 
him. 

When Colbert moved into Oakwood he 
brought Sevilla, her husband and their sey- 
eral children to do the work for the Colbert 
household. Everybody in Oakwood remem- 
bers Sevilla, the Negro housekeeper and how 
she helped raise, not rear, the three Colbert 
children, just like she did her own. Tex had 
two older sisters. Oakwoodites remember 
Sevilla’s shrill voice as she used to call “Kate, 
Mabel, Luster, you all come on here now and 
get your supper.” 

Sevilla passed on not so many years ago and 
“Luster’s” rise to the top in the business 
world was taken very matter-of-factly by the 
old servant. She and her family had been 
with the Colbert family for generations and 
her name was Colbert too, it being the cus- 
tom for Negroes to take the names of the 
white families for whom they worked. 

“Tex” Colbert’s rise in the Chrysler Corp. 
has also seen the concern’s public relations 
program ascend accordingly. He has also 
been singularly successful in aiding Chrys- 
ler's labor-relations program. Undoubtedly, 
Colbert’s Oakwood background has been to a 
great degree responsible. 

A sense of fair play, plus a sense of humor, 
are regarded as musts in both the labor rela- 
tions and public relations fields. From his 
father, and from his home town of Oakwood, 
“Tex” Colbert learned these fundamentals, 
probably subconsciously, but so thoroughly 
that they are ingrained, 

“Tex” all his life has brimmed with energy 
and his boyhood in Oakwood found con- 
structive outlets. Working in his dad’s store, 
jerking sodas at the drug store, carrying a 
laundry route showed his was not the tend- 
ency to sit under an east Texas shade tree 
and loaf. Later, while still in his teens, he 
became a cotton buyer and earned enough 
money during his vacations to attend Texas 
University and Harvard Law School. 

“Tex’s” father was undoubtedly guins 
his briliant and spirited son in all 
operations and probably by remote apre 
or indirection. He was putting “Tex” on the 
track and that was all that’s ever been neces- 
sary—his ability to run has never been ques- 
tioned. 

“Tex’s” dad was a great practical joker and 
had a high sense of humor. One time the 
Methodist minister from nearby Jewett came 
over to meet the Methodist folk of Oakwood 
where he was to preach every other Sunday. 
The minister was calling upon the Methodists 
of Oakwood and came in to see Lum Colbert. 

“I’m a Campbellite now,” Colbert told the 
minister. The minister took Colbert seri- 
ously and removed him from the church roll. 
Colbert had been joking but the preacher 
wasn’t. A few Sunday nights later the 
chastened Colbert got up before the congre- 
gation and asked to be reinstated. 

“I have found that the Methodist Church 
can do without me but I can’t do without 
the church,” Colbert said seriously. 

The “Tex” Colberts still keep their Metho- 
dist Church affiliations. Last year, when 
the family came back for their semiannual 
Easter visit, the Colberts took their three 
children to the Oakwood Methodist Church 
where they were formally united on the 
church rolls. 

“Tex's” wife, whom he fondly calls An- 
gel,” is just as well beloved back home as he 
is. They tell how her father, also a mer- 
chant, came to the Oakwood bank one morn- 
ing in the middle of the week. It was closed, 
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He was told it was closed because of Lin- 
coln’s birthday. “Times sure have changed. 
When I was a kid everybody around here 
wanted to hang old Abe, now they close the 
bank on his birthday.” 

“Tex” and “Angel” know everybody in 
Oakwood, white or black, unless they are 
newcomers. Their return home is the sig- 
nal for old friends and neighbors to pile in 
and visit. “Tex” likes to hit the streets 
bareheaded and greet everybody in sight. 

From his mother, he got his bent for high- 
er education. She came from a family of 
doctors, teachers, and professional people, 
the Drivers, from the same area of Oakwood. 
A friend of the family said “If Lester Col- 
bert’s mother were alive today, she would 
have something to say about running the 
Chrysler Corp.—for he would listen to her— 
he always did.” 

At Austin, where “Tex” attended the Uni- 
versity of Texas, he boarded at the home of 
C. V. Terrell, for many years a member of 
the Texas Railroad Commission. F. L. 
Kuykendall, now a leading Austin attorney, 
stayed thereto. He recalls “Tex” as im- 
mensely popular. Another schoolmate both 
at Austin and at Harvard was James P. Hart, 
now chancelor of the University of Texas 
and before that a member of the Texas Su- 
preme Court. 

“Tell Jim Hart,” “Tex” said as we left Oak- 
wood, “to get everything ready, for Sarah 
plans to enter the university. Nick may 
come back to Texas University too. I want 
them to go where they please but I sure 
would be happy if they would come back 
to go to Texas.” The oldest boy, Lester, Jr., 
plants to attend Princeton. 

National news and business magazines 
have dealt upon Tex“ Colbert's phenomenal 
success in the legal and business fields and 
how he also, by going to night school, learned 
about mechanics and blueprints. His jump 
from Harvard to a New York law office, to De- 
troit, where he was the Chrysler Corp. law- 
yer, to president of the Dodge Corp., and now 
of the Chrysler Corp. has been carefully 
chronicled. 

Today at 46, he has 20 good years ahead 
of him, before the retirement age for all 
Chrysler officials. What 20 years will do to 
Colbert is an inviting field for conjecture. 
More inviting is what Colbert is likely to do 
with those 20 years. Based on his past rec- 
ord, there seems to be not too many honors 
left for him to achieve. Unlike Alexander 
the Great, we'll guarantee he's not going to 
sit down and weep if there are no more 
worlds, business or otherwise, to conquer. 

Those semiannual trips back home to Oak- 
wood have been the perfect antidote, so far, 
to counteract anything that big business and 
big cities can do to get the Colbert personal- 
ity off the beam. We are betting he and 
“Angel” will come back to Texas, and to 
Oakwood, not less, but more as the years 

o by. 
5 It's the same old story of taking the boy 
out of the country but not taking the coun- 
try out of the boy. Big business has taken 
“Tex” Colbert out of the State; but nothing 
has taken a bit of Texas, Oakwood, Tex., to 
be exact, out of him. 


Small Business Fights for Survival 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, May 21, 1951 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that an economic 


study prepared by the Public Affairs 
Institute entitled “Small Business Fights 
for Survival” be printed in the Appendix 
of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


SMALL BUSINESS FIGHTS FOR SURVIVAL 
(Prepared by Public Affairs Institute) 
PROSPECTS FOR SMALL BUSINESS 


The Senate Small Business Committee has 
stated that “Thousands of small manufac- 
turing establishments are today facing ex- 
tinction.” The committee reached this con- 
clusion after business mobilization confer- 
ences and hearings held in widely scattered 
manufacturing centers of the country and in 
Washington. 

At these hearings businessmen from many 
small fabrication industries testified to the 
increasing difficulties in getting materials. 
In aluminum alone the committee estimates 
that 14,000 fabricators will “be forced to go 
out of their present business.” 

As military production increases the 
smaller manufacturers experience increas- 
ing difficulties in getting the steel, alumi- 
num, chemicals, copper, rubber, and other 
materials necessary to keep their plants in 
operation. Direct military and stockpile 
requirements added to the unprecedented 
peacetime use of metals in 1950 left inven- 
tories and pipelines depleted. 

Despite these circumstances defense au- 
thorities took no organized decisive action 
to assist smaller fabricators. Instead they 
admonished small concerns to show initia- 
tive in getting defense orders, to exercise 
ingenuity in the use of substitute materials 
and to be patient. In the meantime thou- 
sands of small establishments face a situa- 
tion of growing uncertainty with prospects 
of early insolvency. 

Here is what the realistic Wall Street 
Journal (February 24) says of the small- 
business outlook: “Federal aid for small- 
basiness men will be slight despite talk— 
Officials expect that many will close in 
months ahead without defense work.” 

The article says that there is a hullabaloo 
in Washington about “aiding little enter- 
prisers” but that more and more you hear 
Federal officio ls quietly comment that small 
manufacturers in particular have rough 
weather ahead.” 

Defense officials say they want a strong 
small-business contribution to the prepared- 
ness effort. Mr. Charles Wilson, defense 
mobilizer, advised the Senate Small Business 
Committee (January 18) that as part of 
President Truman’s program to meet the 
threat of Communist aggression “we must 
have vigorous small-business enterprise ca- 
pable of participating in a united effort for 
defense.” 

A start hes been made toward meeting 
the small-business criticism that smaller 
concerns are being squeezed out of the de- 
fense program. Administrator Fleischmann 
of the National Production Authority issued 
a directive (April 4) to protect smaller con- 
cerns against expansion by large concerns 
until it is established that “no open facili- 
ties are available for subcontracting opera- 
tions.” 

The directive also provides assistance for 
small business in procuring fabrication 
equipment, priority in attention on applica- 
tions for loans or certificates of necessity 
and special leniency in the graduation of 
percentage allowances for accelerated depre- 
ciation. 

WHAT SMALL BUSINESS NEEDS 

Small-business spokesmen are urging the 
reestablishment of the controlled materials 
plan (CMP) and the Smaller War (Defense) 
Plants Corporation of World War II. Under 
the CMP manufacturers had access to scarce 
materials in the order of the essentiality of 
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their output in defense, stockpiling, or es- 
sential civilian production. Because the 
output of thousands of small metal-using 
plants is considered nonessential, the matter 
of getting a defense contract is crucial to 
the continued existence of these thousands 
of smaller manufacturers. 

The inauguration of a CMP would still 
leave the problem of providing for the par- 
ticipation of thousands of small concerns 
in defense production. There is no plan by 
the Defense Administration to bring this 
about. One witness before a congressional 
committee, Dr. Dewey Anderson, former ex- 
ecutive secretary of the Senate Small Busi- 
ness Committee, recently summarized this 
situation: 

“The Government does not have a work- 
ing plan which is premised on the reasonable 
assumption that these many thousands of 
independent business organizations are a 
rich asset that must be drawn into the de- 
tense effort immediately without loss either 
to them or to the Nation. Nor has Congress 
provided adequate legislation for this pur- 
pose.” 


The members of the Small Business Com- 
mittees of the House and Senate are jointly 
sponsoring a bill in the respective Houses 
to guarantee substantial participation of 
smaller concerns in defense contacts. The 
bill provides for a Small Defense Plants Cor- 
poration (SDPC) and is similar to the suc- 
cessful Smaller War Plants Corporation Act 
of World War II. 


SMALLER PLANTS IN WORLD WAR II 

The accomplishments of the Small War 
Plants Corporation (SWPC) of World War II 
indicates why small-business leaders advo- 
cate the adoption of a similar measure for 
the defense effort, The SWPC did the fol- 
lowing: 

è Got approximately 60,000 prime contracts 
valued at about $6,000,000,000 for small con- 
cerns. 

Took 12 prime contracts valued at $35,500,- 
000 which were subdivided into approximate- 
ly 260 subcontracts for small concerns. (This 
provision was never extensively used as the 
possession of the power by SWPC was suffi- 
cient to induce big concerns to engage in 
subcontracting.) 

Got 52,000 subcontracts for smaller con- 
cerns. 

Helped in the formation of war production 

associations or pools of smaller concerns to 

handle big contracts. There were 250 such 

associations formed during World War II. 

Processed 9,000 applications for loans and 

approved 6,000 loans and leases amounting to 

more than $500,000,000. 

The major provisions of the 1951 bill to 
establish a Small Defense Plants Corporation 
are the following: 

Establishes a board of five directors, two of 
whom must have been engaged in private 
small business enterprise for at least 10 
years. 

Sets up a $500,000,000 revolving fund for 
the use of the Corporation. 

The Corporation would be empowered— 

To make loans to enable small business 
concerns to engage in defense or essential 
civilian manufacturing. This includes loans 
for plant construction, expansion, conversion, 
acquisition of equipment, facilities, machin- 
ery, supplies and materials for defense or 
essential civilian purposes. The Corpora- 
tion would also be authorized to purchase, 
lease, expand such equipment, facilities, ma- 
terials, machinery, and supplies as the Cor- 
poration needs to provide small business con- 
cerns with their requirements for defense or 
essential civilian production. 

To enter into contracts with the United 
States Government and any department, 
agency, or officer having procurement powers 
obligating the Corporation to furnish arti- 
cles, equipment, supplies or materials to 
the Government. This is the power to take 
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prime contracts for the purpose of subcon- 
tracting to small concerns. 

To let subcontracts to small business con- 
cerns as the means of performing prime 
contracts taken by the Corporation. 

There are several important general pro- 
visions in the 1951 proposal: 

To provide for inventories of facilities of 
small business concerns. 

To take action to insure the letting of sub- 
contracts by prime contractors to small busi- 
mess concerns. 

To assist small business concerns in loan 
negotiations with RFC. 

To make recommendations to appropriate 
Federal agencies to insure a fair and equi- 
table share of materials, supplies, and equip- 
ment to small business concerns engaged in 
defense or essential civilian production. 

No hearings have been held or other ac- 
tion taken on the bill (introduced January 
17) for the establishment of a Small Defense 
Plant Corporation. The plight of thousands 
of small concerns grows more desperate while 
the proposal of a statutory enactment to pro- 
tect small enterprises gathers dust in the 
files of the Senate and House Banking Com- 
mittees. There has been no mention by Mr. 
Wilson or any responsible administration 
leader that adoption of the bill is desirable. 


THE ADMINISTRATION POSITION 

It is customary, indeed, almost unfailing, 
for Congress and the administration peri- 
odically to declare themselves in favor of aid 
to small business. 

Congress provided the basis for aid to small 
business in the Defense Production Act. 
There are several sections of the act devoted 
to the encouragement of small business. 
Other sections declare the necessity of fos- 


tering small business and competitive enter-s 


prise. 

In addition the act requires the Attorney 
General to make surveys “for the purpose of 
determining any factors which may tend to 
eliminate competition, create or strengthen 
monopolies, injure small business or other- 
wise ote undue concentration of eco- 
nomic power” in the course of the act’s ad- 
ministration. 

Members of the present administration 
have given recurring expressions of loyalty 
to the ideals and practices of competition 
and of intent to aid small business enter- 
prise. This concern has been expressed by 
President Truman in every State of the 
Union message since his accession to office. 
For example, in 1947 the President declared 
in favor of vigorous enforcement of the 
antitrust laws and said that Government 
assistance including research programs 
and credit aids, should be used to promote 
the growth of “new firms and new indus- 
tries.” The President said that part of the 
importance of this program derived from the 
fact that “thousands of veterans * * * 
are beginning their industrial careers.” 

As late as June 8, 1950, the President sent 
a special message to Congress calling for a 
five-point program of aid to small business 
principally to assist small concerns to obtain 
equity and long term loans. Hearings were 
held by the Senate Banking Committee on 
the proposed Small Business Act of 1950, a 
bill which incorporated the essentials of the 
President’s recommendations. 

Defense Mobilizer Wilson and Defense Pro- 
davetion Administrator Harrison have re- 
peatedly assured the congressional small- 
business committees that they will do every- 
thing in their power to aid small business 
“to the fullest extent possible in getting ma- 
terials necessary to carry on production.” 

SMALL BUSINESS AID IN PRACTICE 

Not always have the expressions of sym- 
pathy and promises of aid been followed by 
appropriate action. At the time when sur- 
plus plants were being sold everyone sup- 
posed that the national administration was 


committed to the enforcement of the safe- 
guards to small and independent business 
contained in the Surplus Property Act of 
1944. The act required the approval by the 
Attorney General, of all sales or leases of 
surplus plants. 

But in 1946 Attorney General Tom Clark 
brushed aside the opposition of the Assistant 
Attorney General, trustbuster Wendell Berge, 
and permitted the United States Steel Corp. 
to add the Government-built $200,000,000 
Geneva steel plant to its already dominant 
position in the steel industry at 20 cents of 
the dollar cost of the plant. 

No action was ever taken on the proposed 
Small Business Act of 1950. 

Inevitably the Bureau of the Budget and 
Congress have slashed departmental requests 
for funds with which to enforce the anti- 
trust laws. 

The request of representatives of small 
business to membership on defense industry 
advisory committees to the chairman of the 
National Security Resources Board brought 
the following reply in October 1950: 

“I believe that the business members of 
your committee from the Council of Eco- 
nomic Development, Chamber of Commerce, 
and the National Association of Manufac- 
turers provide representation for small busi- 
ness appropriate to the problems of the com- 
mittee and consistent with that given to 
labor and agriculture.” 

Mr. William H. Harrison, Defense Produc- 
tion Administrator, contributes a bright spot 
to the record of defense agency adminis- 
trators. He told the House Committee on 
Executive Expenditures (March 19) that 
higher percentages of 5-year depreciation for 
capacity expansion were granted to smaller 
concerns for the following reasons: 

“I have certainly taken it as the intent of 
Congress and the intent of the administra- 
tion to render help to small businesses and 
to new enterprises, so that monopoly shall 
not be fostered.” 

However, this policy of assisting small 
business to expand capacity apparently is 
practiced reluctantly by Administrator Man- 
ly Fleischmann, of the National Production 
Authority. -Fleischmann agreed with Repre- 
sentative Bender of the House Expenditures 
Committee (March 19) that it was more de- 
sirable for established industry to expand 
production than “to encourage new enter- 
prises to enter as competitors especially 
when they come in on a shoestring.” How- 
ever, Fleischmann pointed out certain ob- 
stacles to denying new business the right to 
enter industry: 

“We have one difficulty, sir, and that is 
the Defense Production Act has a provision 
in it, in effect, requiring us to make provi- 
sion for new business. I may say that we 
try to administer that with some discretion 
because you are quite right. It doesn’t make 
good sense to let a new fellow come in in a 
period when there isn’t enough material for 
those people who had investments and fa- 
cilities.” 

Representative BENDER asked Fleischmann 
if he did not believe it better, for example, 
in steel “for us to work with established 
businesses rather than risking additional 
taxpayers’ money on enterprises not experi- 
enced whose background is not substantial,” 
and Fleischman answered “so far as I could 
generalize I would certainly agree with that.” 

Defense Mobilizer Wilson believes that the 
direct provisions of the Defense Production 
Act should be used to convert facilities for 
defense production. Mr. Wilson declares 
that his organization should see to it that 
small business gets its share of defense con- 
tracts and that the defense agencies intend 
to encourage subcontracting. He empha- 
sized that this must be supplemented by the 
push of small business to do all of the busi- 
ness-getting it can. This Mr. Wilson de- 
scribed as the cooperative method. 
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THE NECESSITY FOR ACTION 


What happens when big business concerns 
are not compelled to subcontract part of 
their prime contracts was described by Sena- 
tor CAPEHART and Mr. Wilson in hearings 
conducted by the Joint Committee on De- 
fense Production: ? 

“Senator CAPEHART. They do it in this way: 
They do not do it until they get their facili- 
ties filled; then they start contracting. You 
can well understand a businessman wanting 
to keep his own facilities going before he 
gives business to somebody else. 

“Mr. Wason. While business is lush and 
on high volume he just naturally does it.” 

Small business groups are putting up a 
fight to get compulsory subcontracting by all 
prime contractors. According to the New 
York Journal of Commerce (March 23) “the 
advocates of noncoercive methods appear to 
be winning.” Mr. Wilson apparently does 
not favor compulsion to bring about sub- 
contracting to small independent concerns 
either through a clause in the prime con- 
tract or through a statutory small bsuiness 
agency. 

This can only mean that there will be no 
Small Defense Plant Corporation and that 
small business must depend on the NPA 
Office of Small Business, the personnel for 
which was transferred to the National Pro- 
duction Authority from the Department of 
Commerce. The Department of Commerce 
set-up was vigorously criticized by the Sen- 
ate Small Business Committee for having 
“completely uninformed regional and dis- 
trict office employees.” 

The House Small Business Committee says 
of the NPA Office of Small Business that 
the office is worth while as a source of in- 
formation, but that the office has no au- 
thority to solve the production and distri- 
bution problems of small business either 
in defense or in civilian production. More- 
over the committee says the NPA Small 
Business Office has to depend on the indus- 
try divisions for policy decisions. 

“Among those recruited for high policy- 
making positions are representatives of those 
investment banking groups whose thinking 
is usually concerned with the securities and 
investment problems of large corporations. 

“It is in this atmosphere that small busi- 
ness concerns must stand in line and await 
an audience to learn their fate.” 

It is admitted that huge companies hold- 
ing prime contracts will not voluntarily in- 
crease the volume of their subcontracting 
and the administration appears to be dis- 
inclined to use compulsion to effect this aid 
to small concerns, 


WHAT SHOULD BE DONE 


Our defense objective is to bolster the de- 
fense of the United States because of the 
peril in the world to our way of life. It 
is not comprehensible to millions of Amer- 
icans that thousands of small independent 
manufacturing establishments, an indispen- 
sable element of our free institutions, must 
be sacrificed in the process of building our 
defenses against totalitarianism. 

Small independent business establish- 
ments are part and parcel of the Nation’s 
industrial democracy. The free entry into 
a business, the unrestricted access to ma- 
terials and markets, and the right to com- 
pete for business either in mining, manu- 
facturing or distribution are the basic char- 
acteristics of American industrial democ- 
racy. Is the emergency so great that it re- 
quires the wholesale infringement of these 
fundamental rights? We are not at war. 
Furthermore, we are told that this emer- 
gency is likely to be of long duration. There 
must be time for a careful, Government 
supervised program designed to protect the 
investments of thousands of independent 
businessmen, 

American democracy will suffer heavily if 
we permit these basic freedoms of our in- 
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dustrial democracy to be lost. Under Gov- 
ernment sponsorship we must compel the 
aeceptance by the dominant business in- 
terests of the country of a program of pro- 
tection and assistance to the smaller busi- 
ness sector, in a time when the Government 
holds the power of life or death, that will 
guarantee its survival without serious dam- 
age. This objective is not impossible. A 
trickle of materials and Government finan- 
cial aid can keep thousands of small plants 
oing. 

5 In World War II, 300,000 independent tire 
dealers were kept in business after small- 
business representatives and the Senate 
Small Business Committee had obtained the 
allocation of enough rubber over a 4-year 
period to retread the tires of 30,000,000 
civilian automobiles. If thousands, perhaps 
hundreds of thousands of small enterprises 
are to be saved from eventual liquidation, 
well-planned, remedial action must be taken 
now. The following specific measures con- 
stitute a minimum program: 

A controlled materials plan with manda- 
tory allocation of materials in short supply 
to plants engaged in defense and essential 
civilian production. 

Government loans to small firms to tide 
over the period when they are unable to ob- 
tain materials for continued production to 
the time they secure defense contracts or are 
rated for essential civilian production. 

A continuing examination of the defense 
and stockpile program requirements to avoid 
useless siphoning off of scarce materials from 
civilian production. 

The addition of adequate small-business 
representation to all Government industry 
advisory committees. 

Establishment of a Small Defense Plants 
Corporation (SDPC) with the powers con- 
tained in the bill proposed by the respective 
congressional committees. 

Give the Administrator of the SDPC power 
to determine what defense contract or any 
part thereof shall be subcontracted to small- 
business concerns. 

Require each prime contractor to submit 
a proposed subcontracting plan as a condi- 
tion of receiving contracts over a certain 
amount. 

Make available to the SDPC a pool of ma- 
terials to be allocated by it to small plants 
engaged in defense or essential civilian pro- 
duction that are unable to get materials 
from the usual sources. 


Selfishness Can Wreck Us 


REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL W. YORTY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 21, 1951 


Mr. YORTY. Mr. Speaker, at a time 
when the free world is largely dependent, 
from a material standpoint, upon the 
economy of the United States, it seems 
strange that we should even seriously 
consider removing entirely the partially 
effective governor by which we are at- 
tempting to control our economic ma- 
chine so as to prevent run-away infia- 
tion, And yet the chairman of the key 
committee of the other body, in referring 
to the proposed extension of the Defense 
Production Act, has made the startling 
statement: “I don’t know whether there 
will be any law or not.” 

In this prolonged period of emotional 
stress we seem so far tc have failed to na- 


tionally adjust ourselves so as to achieve 
the kind of emotional and intellectual 
equilibrium which the long struggle 
ahead makes necessary. Our wildly fluc- 
tuating emotions cause us to insist upon 
all-out defense efforts during periods of 
increased tension, and then, during the 
slightest lessening of tension, to act like 
the whole problem of long-term defense 
can best be solved by just sort of forget- 
ting about-it and letting things drift. 

The current attitude toward extension 
of controls is a good example of our al- 
most childlike emotional instability. A 
few short months ago there was a power- 
ful public demand for immediate and 
complete control over spiraling prices. 
Yet today, while the inflation volcano is 
building up for a new and greater explo- 
sion, we seem perfectly willing to accept 
the lull as heralding an end to the very 
real and dangerous threat of economic 
eruption. 

Thoughtful leaders, including straight- 
thinking newspaper columnists, have re- 
peatedly explained the results that flow 
from inflation, making it unnecessary to 
repeat what should already be abun- 
dantly clear. 

Federal expenditures, for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1951, were esti- 
mated in the President’s budget message 
at $47,000,000,0C0. Actual expenditures 
for the fiscal year starting July 1 are 
estimated at $71,500,000,000. These are 
estimates of expenditures, but new ob- 
ligational authority—in other words, the 
right to contract for purchases as distin- 
guished from actual expenditures—is 
estimated to be $94,500,000,000 for the 
next fiscal year. Such huge Federal ex- 
penditures, in large part made neither 
for production of consumer items nor 
wealth-creating investments, are certain 
to bring about violent economic disloca- 
tions, which we will find it difficult to 
correct, even if we greatly strengthen 
controls instead of allowing them to 
lapse. By far the greater part of our 
expenditures and commitments will be 
for support and equipping our military 
forces. In other words, for support of 
persons making and persons using the 
military supplies but who will produce 
nothing for the market-place. Never- 
theless many of them will bid in the 
civilian market-place for the nonmili- 
tary products available. 

Since our economy normally functions 
like an auction sale, the preparedness 
program will result in an increasing 
number of bidders for a decreasing sup- 
ply of goods. This means that the value 
of money will go down as the price of 
available products goes up, unless both 
direct and indirect controls can be sub- 
stituted, as a stabilizing factor, for the 
ordinary forces of supply and demand 
which cease to operate normally during 
periods of war or accelerated prepared- 
ness programs. 

There appears to be no one simple, 
magic method for holding prices down 
while insuring equitable distribution of 
available consumer supplies. Indirect 
controls, such as credit curbs, increased 
bank reserves, higher taxes and non- 
defense economies, are only partially 
satisfactory because, among other things, 
by discriminating in favor of cash cus- 
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tomers, they tend to channel the avail- 
able goods into the hands of those who 
have had the opportunity to accumulate 
large cash reserves. In the interest of 
fairness, therefore, disregarding other 
factors, direct dollars and cents price 
controls are necessary to permit the 
largest possible number of persons to 
have an equal opportunity to share the 
curtailed supply of products without 
forcing prices above reasonable levels. 
Unreasonably high price levels are the 
one phase of inflation with which every 
housewife is already well acquainted. 
So far, our price control program has 
demonstrated a need for strengthening 
of controls rather than abandonment of 
them. 

It isa sad commentary upon our ethics 
that a veritable army of enforcement 
officials is necessary to obtain compliance 
with rules of fair play designed to pre- 
vent economic collapse at home, while 
young men are risking or sacrificing 
their lives abroad in the defense of 
human dignity and individual freedom. 
It seems almost incredible that anyone 
would consider taking advantage of our 
perilous plight to profiteer, but that too 
many will, and are doing so, is not ca- 
pable of contradiction. It seems that 
everyone wants to take the profits out 
of war for everyone but himself. 

The crude selfishness which is now 
rearing its ugly head stands out in bold 
relief against the background of war and 
imperiled freedom. It indicates that, as 
a people, we practice a Sunday-sermon 
type of religion without making religious 
ethics a vital force in our daily relation- 
ships with each other. 

The clamor for unfettered opportunity 
to profiteer is a betrayal of our national 
interests and of our own fighting men. 
This is a time when our patriotism 
should consist of something more than 
singing the national anthem and salut- 
ing the flag. It is a time for sober, ma- 
ture devotion to the defense of freedom. 
It is a time for equal sacrifice, calm 
judgment, and firm resolution. If we 
cannot put an end to unrestrained self- 
ishness and partisan political obstruc- 
tion, if we cannot close ranks and work 
together for the preservation of our 
ideals, we may yet awaken to find that 
we have opened the door to destruction 
of freedom from the inside, while our 
fighting men are holding off the cynical 
aggressor who is striking from without. 
The severest trials still lie ahead. We 
can and we will win this struggle if those 
on the home front measure up to the 
valor of those in the front lines. We 
must prove worthy of their effort and 
devotion. 


Causes for Reversal of China Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 21, 1951 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
granted to extend my remarks in the 
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Recor, I include the following from the 
Washington Star of May 21, 1951: 


CAUSES FOR REVERSAL OF CHINA Poriicy—Pos- 
SIBILITY OF GLOBAL WAR THIS YEAR PLUS 
EFFECTS OF GENERAL MACARTHUR’S VIEWS 
SEEN BRINGING ABOUT-FACE 


(By Constantine Brown) 


The administration’s sudden about-face 
regarding effective support to the Chinese 
Nationalist Government in Formosa, as dis- 
closed by Assistant Secretary of State Dean 
Rusk in a speech Friday, is believed to have 
been prompted by two causes: 

1. The growing suspicion in American and 
British military circles that Russia may be 
planning to unleash a global war this year, 
and 

2. The strong impact of General MacAr- 
thur’s views on the American public. 

A number of high-level British military 
leaders secretly visited Washington 2 weeks 
ago. They discussed the world situation and 
various indications pointing to the proba- 
bility that the Kremlin may not wait until 
1958 and may strike this year when the free 
world, politically and militarily, seems to be 
at a low ebb. 

While nobody knows the results of these 
discussions in the Pentagon, it is safe to 
conjecture that the American and British 
strategists have canvassed the whole military 
situation globally and may have come to the 
conclusion that we must utilize to the ut- 
most every possible military assistance that 
may be available to us. 

In the past, the military effectiveness of 
the 500,000 trained troops in Formosa has 
been greatly minimized, for political reasons. 
This Nation was told by the administration’s 
spokesmen that the Nationalist troops which 
had been defeated by the Communists in the 
past were useless as a military force. 

We were told that if the MacArthur plan 
to utilize them on the mainland of China 
or in Korea were accepted, they would have 
to be spearheaded by American forces to save 
them from complete destruction. Adminis- 
tration spokesmen in the Senate, Senators 
CONNALLY, MCMAHON, and Kerr, stated em- 
phatically that acceptance of the MacArthur 
strategy meant the involvement of America’s 
armies in the bottomless Asiatic mire. 

In the meantime, however, some top State 
Department officials were saying recently in 
off-the-record conversations that impatience 
never pays off. In canvassing the situation 
in Korea, they said it is quite possible that 
in the course of this summer or fall we may 
be faced with a far more difficult situation 
in the Pacific than at present. 

Then, the Nationalist force might become 
very useful to support the United Nations 
forces. These American officials pointed out 
that since last November shipments of war 
materials to Formosa had been resumed and 
that an American military mission was 

the Nationalists. The transforma- 
tion of the Nationalist army into a homoge- 
neous force will take some time. Hence we 
should not rush into engaging a raw army 
on the Asiatic mainland until it has become 
fully prepared for action. Then, if Russia 
decided to expand the Korean war to other 
Asiatic areas, we would have a real combat- 
ready allied force which, with logistic and 
strategic assistance from the United States, 
could fight wherever the interests of the free 
world may demand. 

Because of the State Department’s past 
attitude on China and the recent statements 
by top administration spokesmen about the 
total ineffectiveness of the Nationalist forces 
and the corruption of its leaders, these off- 
the-record hints were taken with a grain 
of salt. 

Mr. Rusk’s public statement, however, 
gives a different interpretation of the whole 
matter. It is possible that the early emer- 
gency which some top military men in this 
country and abroad believe we may now be 


facing has compelled the diplomats to change 
their tune and embark on a more realistic 
policy. 


It is beyond doubt that the enormous vol- 


ume of mail which is still being received in 
the White House, the State Department, and 


the Senate protesting against the haphazard 
Way in which we have been engaging in the 


war in Asia, has had an effect on civilian 
policy makers. Until a few months ago, the 
average citizen did not bother to voice his 
sentiments about foreign policies. He took 
it for granted that “those fellows in Wash- 
ington” knew what they were doing. Only 
a limited interest was shown in the discus- 
sions between those who favored and those 
who opposed help to Nationalist China. 

The comprehensive and dramatic exposé of 
the Far East situation made by General Mac- 
Arthur in his public appearance awoke in a 
few weeks a greater awareness among the 
American people about the weakness of our 
Asiatic policy than anything else that was 
said in the past. They became aroused and 
did not mince words in their millions of let- 
ters sent to high administration officials and 
Members of Congress in Washington. 


Wetbacks Create Health Problem 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL W. YORTY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 21, 1951 


Mr. YORTY. Mr. Speaker, permit me 

to call attention to the following article 
by Mr. Gladwin Hill taken from yester- 
day’s New York Times. The article 
clearly sets forth a heretofore little-con- 
sidered aspect of the problem created by 
the estimated 1,000,000 wetbacks who 
annually enter the United States ille- 
gally. 
All of us have been made cognizant 
of the security hazard involved in such 
an illegal exodus across our southern 
border. While we go through miles of 
red-tape screening the comparatively 
few immigrants permitted to enter this 
country legally, our southern border re- 
mains wide open to the entry of spies, 
saboteurs, and other enemy agents who 
can cross and recross our border at will 
by merely moving with the wetbacks. 

We have not, however, fully realized 
before that the unfortunate wetbacks 
also were bringing communicable dis- 
eases with them because of their inabil- 
ity to obtain proper medical care before 
crossing into this country. The article 
follows: 

Mexicans CALLED TB THREAT IN UNITED 
STATES—CALIFORNIA HEALTH OFFICER SEES 
SOURCE OF INFECTION EXTENDING OVER HALF 
OF THE STATES 

(By Gladwin Hill) 

Los ANGELES, May 19.—Mexican farm work- 
ers in the United States legally and illegally 
constitute a serious source of tuberculosis 
infection extending over as many as half the 
States of the Nation, Dr. C. R. Kroeger, health 
officer of Imperial County, Calif., told the 
annual meeting of the California Medical 
Association this week. 

He said that among Mexican aliens the 
rate of active tuberculosis was 1.2 per 1,000— 
almost double the rate of the country’s over- 
all population. 
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Citing the established medical yardstick 
that an unrecognized case of tuberculosis 
can produce anywhere from 1 to 15 other 
cases, the average being 5, Dr. Kroeger said 
that with that rate of incidence “if only 
250,000 Mexicans are working in the United 
States at present, it means 300 active cases 
of infiltrating our public and producing ulti- 
mately a minimum of 1,500 active cases in our 
resident population.” 

More than 500,000 Mexicans were deported 
from the United States last year after ille- 
gally crossing the 1,600-mile border between 
Brownsville, Tex., and the Pacific coast, and 
the actual annual total of illegal entrants 
has been estimated at upward of 1,000,000. 

The total of wetbacks—Mexicans who enter 
the country illegally by crossing the Rio 
Grande—working at the harvest peak in the 
lower Rio Grande Valley of Texas alone has 
been estimated at 100,000. An average of 
about 75,000 Mexican nationals have been 
imported as legal contract workers annually 
since World War II to fill asserted labor 
shortages. 

Tubercular Mexican farm workers are par- 
ticularly likely spreaders of the disease be- 
cause they generally fail to recognize the 
disease or seek proper treatment, the doctor 
said. 

Dr. Kroeger said that the hundreds of ille- 
gal entrants he had talked to over some years 
had worked in Michigan, Ilinois, Indiana, 
Ohio, Pennsylvania, New York, Connecticut, 
Massachusetts, Maine, and West Virginia as 
well as Texas, New Mexico, Arizona, Califor- 
nia, Oregon, Washington, Idaho, Montana, 
Wyoming, Colorado, Kansas, Utah, Missouri, 
North Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska, and 
Iowa. 

He cited a case of a 37-year-old Mexican 
contract worker in Imperial County who was 
discovered to have moderately advanced tu- 
berculosis and was deported. 

He immediately returned as a wetback, 
the official said, and was apprehended and 
deported from the Imperial area four times in 
2 weeks. A fortnight later he was caught in 
Riverside, Calif., 100 miles north, and de- 
ported again. But subsequently his family 
in Mexico received money orders from him 
indicating farm work—from Fresno, Calif.; 
Salinas, Calif.; Pueblo, Colo.; and Ogden, 
Utah, and finally got word that he had been 
hospitalized in Saginaw, Mich. 

Illegal entry is a crime entailing up to 2 
years’ imprisonment for a second offense, but 
the steady tide of border-jumping is so great 
that, with only 900 border patrol officers, 
Federal officials have despaired of prosecut- 
ing more than a small number of cases. The 
employment of illegal entrants has been 
generally construed as not a prosecutable 
offense, although there are various legisla- 
tive proposals pending to make it so. 

Dr. Kroeger said: “The Federal immigra- 
tion and public-health agencies seem unable 
to cope with the tuberculosis immigrant.” 

While Mexican contract laborers are exam- 
ined by United States Public Health Service 
doctors for basic ailments and infirmities be- 
Tore their admission to the United States, 
tuberculosis is not covered. 

Dr. Kroeger said that, although Spanish- 
speaking persons constituted 35 percent of 
the Imperial County population, they ac- 
counted for 63 percent of the 103 tuberculo- 
sis deaths over a 5-year period; that the 
county led the State in tuberculosis deaths 
among young people, that 70 percent of the 
county’s cases were either moderately or far 
advanced when first discovered; and that the 
county averaged only 1.49 reported cases per 
death against a normal average of at least 
two cases, 

With living conditions in labor camps very 
conducive to the spread of any communi- 
cable disease, the doctor said the average 
migrant laborer suffered intermittently from 
upper respiratory and bronchial infections. 
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In cases of tuberculosis, he added, the victim 
often superficially suppressed symptoms with 
tonics and herb-healer treatments, and when 
they became too weak for field work sought 
lighter jobs, such as food handling. 

Dr. Kroeger urged that the United States 
Public Health Service establish at all ports 
of entry facilities for X-ray, blood, and other 
examinations for communicable diseases, and 
the aliens receive cards certifying their clear- 
ance without which they should be subject 
to severe penalties. 

The health officer said the program would 
be expensive, but economical compared with 
present hidden costs. At the accepted cost 
of $10,000 for treating an active tuberculosis 
case, he observed, the hypothetical minimum 
of 1,500 new cases developing among resident 
citizens from the Mexican traffic would entail 
$15,000,000 needlessly expended. 


American Tells of Chinese Reds’ 
Terror Killings 
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Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, little by lit- 
tle the terrible story of what communism 
really is and does comes out. What a 
horrible price American youth are hav- 
ing to pay in Korea for the ignorance or 
treason of those Americans who per- 
suaded our Government and our people 
that communism in China was just a 
spontaneous uprising to bring the Chi- 
nese people peace and security and bet- 
ter living conditions. 

It was these persons whose ignorance 
or treason led to adoption by our Gov- 
ernment of policies which helped deci- 
sively to bring Communists into control 
of Manchuria, without which the war in 
Korea could never have been started. 
Innocent blood is on their hands and 
the spot will not out. 

To put the record straight so that never 
again can naive Americans be fooled, it 
is necessary to compile reports of the 
truth about communism in China. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include a recent story from an American 
reported in Hong Kong. It can be mul- 
tiplied scores of times. The story fol- 
lows: 

[From the Chicago Daily Tribune of May 8, 
1951] 

AMERICAN TELLS OF CHINESE REDS’ TERROR 
KILLINGS—HE WITNESSES PURGE IN TOWN 
(By Quentin Pope) 

Hong Konc, May 7.—China is bathed in 
a great and widening pool of blood as the 
Communists relentlessly push their terror 
killings, it is clear from the stories of for- 
eigners being hounded out of the country by 
the Reds. 

Europeans who shrugged off the first stories 
of Nazi extermination camps are lifting eye- 
brows at the evidence now coming out of 
China. Their skepticism is due to the reluc- 
tance of new arrivals to talk because of fear 
of involving friends left behind in China. 

The Tribune correspondent, however, 
found one American willing to tell in detail 
wheat has happened to the Chinese com- 
munity he knew. For more than an hour he 
told of toriurcs, murders, and tyranny which 


he personally witnessed. Today he is en 
route to the United States in the hope of 
enlisting in the Army to fight the Chinese 
Communists. 

(The identity of the American and the 
locality he left are withheld to protect per- 
sons remaining there. The source is re- 
garded as a reliable observer.) 

TELLS OF TORTURES 

“I would estimate that in the community 
of 80,000 of which I have intimate knowl- 
edge about 1,000 have been executed since 
the purge began,” this young American said. 
“People are being put to death for ‘crimes’ 
dating back 35 years. ‘Trials’ are a mockery 
and every pressure is being applied to get 
testimony against possible critics of the Red 
regime. 


“When the Communists first came in they 


were hailed, largely because of their prom- 
ises to give the people land. It wasn’t long 
before the true nature of the Red regime 
began to become clear. And since the Ko- 
rean war the Communists have settled down 
to the deliberate cold blooded liquidation 
of everyone who might be a center of resist- 
ance to their rule. 

“To do this they have used bribery and 
torture. I know of one boy who was hung up 
by his thumbs day after day with his toes 
just scraping the ground in an effort to get 
him to say he had received a gun from 
someone else. A woman I know crept to my 
back door one night after her husband had 
been executed and showed me her legs. They 
were covered with a rash of tiny wounds 
where she had been tortured with small steel 
spikes.” 

USE FALSE CONFESSIONS 

“People became afraid to speak tome. But 
sitting in the tea house where prowling 
guards could not see me I got information. 
I heard of the typically gestapo terror un- 
leashed on the people by the Reds. They 
would confront prisoners with false confes- 
sions, prod them with faked admissions 
by other people. 

“Thousands of persons were thrown into 
the jails. Heaven knows how many died there 
in the crowded, fetid places, neglected by the 
Red guards. But hundreds emerged for 
public trials. Most of the defendants had 
held some respect from the community be- 
fore the Reds came or had filled an office 
under the nationalist government. A post 
no matter how small seemed to have become 
a death warrant.” 

TRIALS ARE MOCKERIES 

“For these trials the Communist machine 
went into action. The party organization 
passed down the word to the level of the 
men in charge of 10 families that each family 
must send a representative. Not to do so 
meant a fine of 25 pounds of rice which no 
family could afford. 

“To these tribunals the prisoners came in 
groups after having been commonly held in 
jail for 4 months. The things were mock- 
eries. There were charges but no proof; 
there was no defense; there were stooges 
planted in the crowd to leap up and yell 
fresh charges. The crowd was often invited 
to pass death sentences.” 


How Henry Kaiser Got His Hands on One- 
Third of All RFC Money 
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Mr. HUGH D. SCOTT, JR. Mr. 
Speaker, the RFC loaned 32.4 percent of 
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the total amount of its loans to the 
Henry J. Kaiser interests—November 
1949. Nice work if you can get it. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
am submitting herewith the following 
statement by James Lawrence Fly be- 
fore the Senate Committee on Banking 
and Currency: 


STATEMENT BEFORE THE SENATE COMMITTEE 
ON BANKING AND CURRENCY BY JAMES LAW- 
RENCE FLY 


My name is James Lawrence Fly. I reside 
in New York City. I am an attorney at law 
and have my offices at 30 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York City. 

I am not appearing here as an expert either 
on the Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
in particular or the field of banking and 
finance in general. I have had some dealings 
with the agency and have acquired some fa- 
miliarity with banking practices, but I am 
testifying here solely to bring certain patent 
facts to your attention which, if substanti- 
ated according to their seeming import, 
would have ominous implications to the pub- 
lic and to this committee. 

For this purpose, however, I do have some 
background experience. The first few years 
of my law practice were spent in Wall Street. 
Then I spent the next 15 years in govern- 
ment, 5 each in Antitrust, the Tennessee 
Valley Authority, and the Federal Communi- 
cations Commission. For the past 6 years I 
have been in private law practice in New 
York. As a result I have acquired some basic 
notions about good government, principal of 
which is that any administrative agency 
treat every person coming before it with fair- 
ness and impartiality. That this is obvious 
only underscores its importance. The ob- 
vious is often forgotten. And this is the 
most difficult principle of all to implement 
where government grants are sought. For 
across the bow of this principle may cut the 
cunning and avidity of powerful interests. 

I interpret your study of the RFC to be 
largely an inquiry as to whether or not the 
RFC has been an effective agency in the in- 
terests of the public as a whole and has been 
fair and impartial in this basic sense. With 
this in mind my basic point in appearing 
here is respectfully to suggest to this com- 
mittee that it investigate all of the dealings 
between that agency and Mr. Henry J. Kaiser, 
his associates, and his enterprises. 

And permit me to interpose here that I 
have no ax to grind on the matter of Mr. 
Kaiser himself. I do represent a group of 
auto dealers who believe they were mis- 
treated by the Kaiser-Frazer Corp., but 
neither they nor I have any interest in the 
outcome of these hearings. Our quarrel 
with this Kaiser Co. is unrelated to the RFC 
or any other question before this committee. 
Thus, I appear solely as a member of the 
public, and at my own expense, expressing 
the view that the public interest requires a 
full airing of the role played by RFC funds 
and other governmental largesse in the ex- 
traordinary creation, expansion, and main- 
tenance of the far-flung Kaiser enterprises. 

I do not now charge that the RFC or any 
other governmental agency has acted il- 
legally in connection with the RFC’s dealings 
with Mr. Kaiser and his companies. Yet 
the presently known facts are so striking in 
nature as to invite inquiry. These brought 
me here, 

The most impressive fact is the amount of 
the outstanding debt of the Kaiser interests 
to the RFC. As of November 1949, the total 
Kaiser indebtedness to the RFC was approxi- 
mately $140,265,000, This was 32.4 percent 
of the total amount of such RFC loans. 
(Testimony of Harvey J. Gunderson, Novem- 
ber 17, 1949, at hearing of Subcommittee on 
Monetary Credit and Fiscal Problems, Joint 
Committee on the Economic Report.) This 
is a startling fact. Standing alone it would 
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seem to warrant full disclosure and full ex- 
planation. 

I venture to suggest that at no time in 
history has another single group been so 
favored by Government largesse. The in- 
tensely promoted myth of infallibility must 
have been riding high. This myth should 
at least have faltered when the motor com- 
pany ran into staggering losses and the fiy- 
ing boat did not fiy. 

Secondly, there is the question as to 
whether sound banking principles applied 
when Kaiser enterprises sought a loan. I 
have gained the impression that the RFC 
was conservative and security-minded (in 
the banking sense of the expression). Yet, 
unless one rejects the public disclosures as 
to the circumstances of RFC loans to some 
of Mr. Kaiser's enterprises, it would appear 
that the ordinary rules did not apply in his 
case, The questions as to the fact itself and 
the reasons therefore are of cardinal signifi- 
cance and should be exhaustively explored. 
I will take the recent loans to the Kaiser- 
Frazer auto corporation and its sales sub- 
sidiary as a concrete case. 

The Kaiser auto company was launched 
in mid-1945 and by making cars during the 
period of greatest car shortage—and when 
other car makes were available in very lim- 
ited quantities—it accumulated an earned 
surplus of over $9,000,000 by the end of 1948. 
But then competition set in. In 1949, it 
made and sold only 57,995 cars and sustained 
a net loss on the year of $39,329,351, which 
was reduced to $30,329,351 by a $9,000,000 tax 
adjustment. It was during the latter part 
of this year and shortly before the plant 
closed down altogether that it applied for an 
RFC loan—and got $34,400,000 for itself and 
$10,000,000 for its sales subsidiary. I under- 
stand that the forecasts accompanying this 
application contemplated that the 1950 loss 
would be $5,900,000. Actually, even though 
the loans were made, and while the other 
car manufacturers were making record prof- 
its, the company lost more than twice that 
amount in 1950—$13,260,000, to be exact. 
And 1951 production was to average 700 cars 
daily, whereas I understand the daily cur- 
rent production to be only about 400 per day. 
Another huge loss is indicated for 1951. Al- 
ready the stockholders’ equity has been al- 
most two-thirds wiped out. Yet the RFC 
continues to regard it as a good credit risk, 

Now, I am aware that, to a considerable 
degree, the RFC might have been putting 
money into Kaiser-Frazer so as to protect its 
previous loans, but the very existence of 
such a situation is a storm warning that 
something is amiss. 

Purthermore, the members of this com- 
mittee are undoubtedly aware of the fre- 
quent charge that preferential treatment 
has been accorded Kaiser companies by var- 
ious Government agencies so as better to 
enable them to pay off their Government 
loans. If true, this would mean that the 
United States Government and its taxpayers 
were allowing Mr. Kaiser to operate as a 
big-business man on the public’s money in 
a way that no other citizen would even dare 
to emulate. * * * 

I should like to call to your attention some 
circumstances which indicate at least the 
possibility of the operation of a pool for the 
manipulation of Kaiser-Frazer stock in the 
fall of 1949. During that period, when 
Kaiser-Frazer made application for a loan 
to the RFC, there was an unusual amount 
of activity in this stock. Could some in- 
dividual have been privy to the secret con- 
ferences within the RFC concerning this 
loan? An investigation is certainly in order. 
The activity in the stock began at the time 
of the application for the $34,400,000 loan 
and rose from a low of 2% on September 27 
to a high of 614 on October 7, the day after 
the final grant. The Securities and Exchange 


Commission can learn the names of those 
who traded during this period without any 
undue strain or effort. 

The speed with which the RFC has acted 
on Kaiser’s application is even more sugges- 
tive of matters deserving the closest inves- 
tigation by your committee. We all know 
that the administrative machinery tends to 
grind slowly whenever matters of substance 
are at issue. Yet, to take the 1949 applica- 
tion for a loan by the Kaiser-Frazer Corp., 
as an example, one involving a request for 
$30,000,000, with a line of credit for an addi- 
tional $15,000,000 for the sales subsidiary 
stated as also necessary, the formal applica- 
tion was filed on September 23, 1949. It 
was made directly to the Washington office of 
the RFC and was apparently immediately 
considered by an examiner, who got out his 
report only a week later (September 30, 
1949). Six days after that, on October 6, 
1949, the RFC Board of Directors approved 
a 10-year loan for $34,400,000—$10,000,000 
more than had been recommended by the 
examiner and $4,400,000 more than had been 
originally requested. How many other 
American enterprises could have had such 
an application treated with such efficiency 
and dispatch. And the fact that prior nego- 
tiations between the parties covered many 
months would not, even if true, ordinarily 
explain such speedy action. 

But that is not all. On October 10, 1949, 
4 days after Kaiser-Frazer Corp. got the $34,- 
400,000, Kaiser-Frazer Sales Corp., applied for 
the $15,000,0000 line of credit previously in- 
dicated to be n The RFO examiner 
forthwith approved, but the Review Com- 
mittee recommended denial on the ground 
the loan was really for the manufacturing 
corporation and that its financial soundness 
was uncertain. But on October 21, 1949, 
only 11 days after initial filing, the RFC 
Board reversed the review committee and 
granted a loan of $10,000,000. 

Apart from the soundness of these loans, 
the very speed with which they were proc- 
essed and granted is beyond easy explana- 
tion. A further question is posed. Under 
normal procedure applications are required 
to be filed in the field offices; not in Wash- 
ington. They are processed in the field office 
and forwarded to Washington with recom- 
mendations. Why was not Kaiser required 
to follow normal procedures? I would sug- 
gest where results, method, and timing are 
so extraordinary, a line of inquiry may well 
be directed to the representatives who could 
accomplish these things, their methods and 
their use of funds, whether they be under the 
guise of legal services, press relations, or 
other symbols. Both from the standpoint 
of the public funds and the activities in- 
volved, the committee may be interested in 
exploring the sumptuous offices maintained 
in the Cafritz Building, the chief features 
of which appear to be a bar and buffet. 

The Kaiser empire in its manifold ram- 
ifications is largely a child of the Govern- 
ment, beginning with its original warplants 
through its acquisition of motor car, steel 
and aluminum enterprises, down to its recent 
contracts for the manufacture of motors for 
military planes. One individual can little 
more than scrape the surface. Conceivably 
no element of illegality or dishonesty has 
entered into this intricate fabric. My thesis 
is as simple as it is basic; the public has so 
much at stake that it is entitled to know. 
The surface indications yield no satisfactory 
answer. 

With its proven drive, this Committee has 
the facility to bring the facts to the light of 
day. And these may throw light upon the 
basic question as to whether the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation is an effective 
agency to serve the interests of the public 
as a whole, 
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New China Policy Is Return to High 
Tradition of John Hay, Wilson, 
Hughes, Stimson 
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Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
granted to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following article by 
David Lawrence: 


New CHINA Poier StcnaLs RETURN To 
TRADITION OF JOHN Hay, WILSON, HUGHES 


(By David Lawrence) 


The United States Government has just 
decided on a policy toward the future of 
China which can go a long way toward heal- 
ing the wounds caused by previous friction 
over the American official attitude toward 
China, particularly in Congress. 

Even more profound effects throughout the 
world may be forecast. The whole power of 
moral force—which has lain dormant in re- 
cent months as physical force has necessarily 
been emphasized in resisting aggression—can 
come into play now and perhaps affect the 
entire situation in Asia and possibly Europe. 

The new doctrine is really a revival of the 
Department of State's attitude toward recog- 
nition of new governments, as first expressed 
under President Wilson and later under a Re- 
publican Secretary of State, Charles Evans 
Hughes. It is a bipartisan tradition. 

Originally the doctrine was that no gov- 
ernment would be recognized which came in- 
to being by military force or was not estab- 
lished by a free election of the people. To- 
day an even more vital point has been 
added—the United States will not extend 
recognition to a government which is in con- 
trol of another government. The days of 
puppet states are over so far as diplomatic 
recognition is concerned. 

This is one of the most powerful steps that 
could have been taken, especially in the 
present situation. It was revealed by Dean 
Rusk, Assistant Secretary of State for Far 
Eastern Affairs, in a speech before the China 
Society of New York. But such addresses are 
never delivered without careful preparation 
in advance and considerable discussion 
among those who help to draft American 
foreign policy. It certainly must have had 
the prior approval of President Truman and 
Secretary of State Acheson. 

The exact words of Mr. Rusk are these: 

“We do not recognize the authorities in 
Peiping (the Red China regime) for what 
they pretend to be. The Peiping regime may 
be a colonial Russian government, a Slavic 
Manchukuo government on a larger scale. It 
is not the Government of China. It does not 
pass the first test. It is not Chinese. 

“It is not entitled to speak for China in the 
community of nations. It is entitled only to 
the fruits of its own conduct—the fruits of 
aggression upon which it is now willfully, 
openly and senselessly embarked. 

“We recognize the National Government of 
China, even though the territory under its 
control is severely restricted. We believe it 
more authentically represents the views of 
the great body of the people of China, par- 
ticularly their historic demand for inde- 
pendence from foreign control. That govern- 
ment will continue to receive important aid 
and assistance from the United States.” 

Here is a ringing declaration that rightly 
ignores military supremacy as a sole crite- 
rion and goes back to America’s historic 
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policy of the days of Republican Secretary 
of State John Hay—the preservation of the 
independence and territorial integrity of 
China. It is a notice to all the world that a 
Communist China can never get American 
diplomatic recognition as long as it is under 
the Moscow yoke. It points the way to a free 
expression by the Chinese people of their 
wishes uncoerced by a foreign government. 
It sets a pattern for the future everywhere 
else and serves notice upon Russia that she 
cannot expect to gobble up or dismember 
smaller governments and obtain for them 
recognition by the United States. The ad- 
vantages of this very program have been fre- 
quently described by this correspondent dur- 
ing the last few years. 

The move will immeasurably hearten the 
Nationalists of Formosa and the freedom- 
loving elements on the mainland of China. 
It is a wise use of moral force at an oppor- 
tune time in world history. Out of it could 
come a United Nations policy, too, for a com- 
mittee has been at work there on new rules 
for admission of governments whose cre- 
dentials are questioned. 

Much more important, however, is the 
effect that the development of American 
policy can have on the course of Great Brit- 
ain. The British have insisted that military 
control of a given country is enough to war- 
rant recognition. They now have a chance 
to withdraw recognition from Red China on 
a high moral ground and to persuade other 
nations to do likewise. This could result in 
a lineup of free nations against Red China 
that could encourage non-Communist ele- 
ments in China and lead to the overthrow 
of the Communists. It could conceivably 
mean the beginning of a course of events 
that might some day bring about the with- 
drawal of diplomatic recognition from the 
European puppet states or satellite govern- 
ments controlled by Moscow. It could lead 
some day to the withdrawal of recognition by 
the United States from the Moscow govern- 
ment which has violated the agreements 
made in 1933 when President Roosevelt ex- 
tended recognition to the Soviets. 

For the present, however, it is merely a 
policy that crosses the Rubicon and leaves 
no doubt that the Communist Chinese will 
not get a seat in the United Nations or win 
possession of Formosa. It is a 10-strike by 
the Washington Government and when fully 
understood abroad will win the applause of 
the free nations in Europe, too, 


Armed Forces Day Address by Hon. Harry 
Flood Byrd, of Virginia 
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HON. HARRY FLOOD BYRD 
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Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
delivered by me May 18, on Armed Forces 
Day, at Newport News, Va. ` 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

It is a high privilege tonight to meet 
with you in connection with the observance 
of Armed Forces Day. 

In all America, and, I believe, in all the 
world, there is no concentration of facili- 
ties for national defense such as there is in 
Tidewater Virginia. By that, I mean that 
there is no other area where there are so 


many military and military-related activi- 
ties. This was revealed to me recently when, 
as a member of the Senate Armed Services 
Committee, I had access to a new classified 
document listing and describing all of the 
military and military-related activities of 
the United States. 

Working here with them as you do every 
day, you probably don’t realize it, but, in all, 
there are nearly 100 such activities within 
a radius of 50 miles of this spot. Together 
they constitute a vital segment of the tre- 
mendous defense program now under way 
by the Army, Navy, Marine Corps, Air Force, 
the National Advisory Committee for Aero- 
nautics, the Maritime Administration, Coast 
Guard, etc. 

Along with these activities you have also 
the Newport News Shipbuilding & Dry Dock 
Co., the largest private shipbuilding company 
in the world. And just as the Norfolk Naval 
shipyard is known for its efficiency in naval 
maintenance and reconversion work, the 
Newport News yard has deserved reputation 
for efficiency in large-scale construction. 

It has not been publicly announced, but I 
am advised by high naval authorities that 
there is reason to expect that America’s new 
carrier, the world’s largest aircraft carrier— 
will be built here at Newport News at a cost 
of $228,000,000. As now approved, the new 
carrier will cost $40,000,000 more than the 
carrier canceled 2 years ago, and much of this 
is a clear loss due to the inflationary price 
rise which has occurred since then. 

From the same source I am advised that 
you will have here in Newport News the con- 
version of two Essex-type carriers at a cost of 
$125,000,000. In addition, you have contracts 
for five cargo ships at a cost of $39,000,000, 
and the new super passenger ship, the larg- 
est in the world, at a cost of more than 
$70,000,000. The work I have mentioned 
totals $450,000,000. So I feel comparatively 
safe in predicting that there is not less than 
a half billion dollars of work under way and 
in prospect for the Newport News shipyard. 
That is a sizable sum even in this day of 
billions. 

As the ranking Democratic member of the 
Armed Services Committee and as chairman 
of the subcommittee which recently steered 
the ship-construction bill through the Sen- 
ate, I made sure there was no disagreement 
among the Joint Chiefs of Staff this time as 
to whether this new aircraft carrier should 
be built. I have the sworn testimony of Ad- 
miral Sherman himself that the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff have unanimously agreed that it 
should be built at the earliest moment. 

And on the basis of the testimony before 
our committee I was able to report to the 
Senate that the program included authority 
to construct a new type carrier, which is 
larger and of more modern design than the 
so-called Midway class. This carrier will be 
designed to permit the operation of modern 
aircraft carrying very heavy bomb loads. It 
will have increased catapult and arresting 
equipment, larger elevators, and higher han- 
gar deck overhead in order to accommodate 
larger and faster planes. It will carry addi- 
tional protection, and in every way it will 
be designed to meet the requirements of 
modern warfare. 

The Armed Services Committee took no- 
tice of the fact that this carrier is to re- 
place the much-disputed super carrier which 
was canceled by the former Secretary of 
Defense. The committee inquired of the 
witnesses appearing before it as to whether 


they were presenting the views of the De- 


partment of Defense. The record clearly 
shows that the construction of this carrier 
was recommended by the Defense Establish- 
ment and that the recommendations were 
based upon the unanimous agreement of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

It was a tragic error that the original super 
carrier was canceled 5 days after the keel 
was laid in Newport News. The cancella- 
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tion settlement cost the Government more 
than $3,000,000. Not only that, but we have 
lost the use of the carrier for a long time 
should we be precipitated into an early war. 
I am for economy but not this kind of so- 
called economy. 

The unanimous action in recommending 
the construction of this new carrier is a 
vindication of the position taken by the for- 
mer Secretary of the Navy, John Sullivan, 
and of Admiral Denfeld, the Chief of Naval 
Operations, which caused the resignation of 
the former and the retirement of the lat- 
ter. It is a repudiation of the arbitrary 
action characterized by name calling of the 
fancy-dan variety. I sincerely trust that 
there is no repetition of such errors of 
judgment from now on in our plans for na- 
tional defense. We may not have time to 
correct future mistakes such as this in our 
preparedness program. 

In the hearings on the construction of this 
new giant carrier, the committee was told 
it is to be a prototype vessel. It was clearly 
indicated that the committee and the Navy 
contemplated that carriers of the atomic 
future will be more highly developed on the 
basis of experience gained from the tests and 
performances of this model. 

The Newport News yard is noted for the 
development of aircraft carriers, and I think 
the great engineers and fine mechanics of 
this yard should find this prospective con- 
struction to be of challenging interest. 

In this connection, I wish to say how much 
I miss the presence here tonight of a great 
American, a great patriot, the Honorable 
Homer L. Ferguson. Few men, to my knowl- 
edge, have made greater contributions to 
their community, State, and Nation. I wish 
him Godspeed to an early recovery. 

I have been a member of the former Naval 
Affairs Committee and now the Armed Sery- 
ices Committee of the Senate for 18 years. 
During that long period of good times and 
bad in the shipbuilding industry, not one 
time has Mr. Ferguson or any representa- 
tive of the Newport News yard appealed to 
me for aid in obtaining of Government con- 
tracts, otherwise or in connection with Gov- 
ernment business transactions. There would 
have been nothing improper in such appeals, 
In fact, it is customary, but the Newport 
News yard, under the leadership of Homer 
Ferguson, has relied entirely upon the effi- 
ciency of its operation and the merit of its 
service to obtain its proper share of con- 
struction work from Federal agencies. 

My close association with Homer Ferguson 
has impressed indelibly upon me that he is 
outstanding among the executive of this gen- 
eration and that he has been a great and good 
influence on our naval affairs through the 
tremendous advances he has championed in 
ship construction. My admiration for him is 
exceeded only by my deep devotion to him 
as a friend. He would be the first to say his 
accomplishments as president of the Newport 
News Shipbuilding and Dry Dock Co. have 
been achieved by the loyalty and fine service 
of those who work with him, 

The men in the yard must take pride in the 
knowledge, as do we on the outside, that here 
we have a great institution with a continu- 
ing record of national defense effort un- 
broken by a single strike in all its history 
running back to the turn of the century. 

The Navy Department itself is highly com- 
plimentary of the Newport News yard and re- 
fers to its long and creditable record of Navy 
ship construction, particularly aircraft-car- 
rier construction. And when I say the men 
of Newport News, who always have been 
foremost in ship construction and develop- 
ment, are now challenged by the atomic era, 
I have in mind a communication which I 
have in my pocket. It is dated May 1, 1951. 
It sets forth the best thinking in our Armed 
Forces, and it makes this statement: 

“As the aircraft carrier has replaced the 
battleship as the main ship of the line, so 
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the guided-missile ship may replace the air- 
craft carrier. * * * Long-range guided 
missiles may also replace long-range bomb- 
ers. And short-range antiaircraft missiles 
may replace interceptor fighters.” 

It is true that the communication says at 
present such developments are speculative, 
but from what I have seen and heard this 
afternoon in the biennial inspection of the 
amazing NACA laboratory at Langley I can 
tell you the challenge is real and there is 
no time to lose. We must prepare for the 
day when almost immeasurable speed, fan- 
tastic inventions, and new methods of war- 
fare may make obsolete the aircraft carrier 
as we know it today. 

Ihe people of the peninsula are privileged 
to live in an area where at the same time 
scientists are developing tremendous ad- 
vances in aviation and guided missiles, and 
the engineers have a reputation of matching 
every new development in advanced aircraft- 
carrier design. 

And on Armed Forces Day, as we look to the 
bristling military activities of the Hampton 
Roads area, we ponder the changes that these 
and other atomic era developments portend 
in— 

1. The Navy itself with its great fifth dis- 
trict headquarters across Hampton Roads at 
Norfolk; 

2. The Army Field Forces with headquar- 
ters at Fort Monroe, commanded by Gen. 
Mark Clark, one of our most distinguished 
generals; 

3. The Air Force Tactical Air Command 
with headquarters at Langley Air Force Base, 
along with the other Air Force activities 
there; 

4. The merchant marine, represented by 
the Maritime Administration, for which the 
Newport News Yard will launch the Nation's 
largest passenger vessel June 23, and which 
has contracted for five advanced type cargo 
vessels; 

5. The NACA which, with its giant labora- 
tories and 7,500 scientists, is making marked 
contributions to the very changes we must 
foresee; and 

6. The Army transportation system, the 
heart of which is at Fort Eustis. 

I relate the changes to be expected in the 
future to these activities to point up the 
responsibility that rests upon all of us, mili- 
tary and civilian. In the state of tre world 
today we must regard these discoveries al- 
ready made and to be expected first as de- 
velopments for destruction, or for our pro- 
tection from destruction. The lives of our 
sons and families are at stake. Our homes, 
our freedom, our religion, our democracy and 
ourt country are at stake. If we meet our 
responsibilities now, then, pray God, some 
day we may turn these tremendous energies 
into the paths of peaceful progress for the 
good of all. 

But until then we must have an Army of 

maximum strength and effectiveness and, if 
it is to overcome superior numbers, it must 
be superior in skills, weapons, and mobility, 
While the Russian Air Force remains un- 
known to us in quality and quantity, ours 
must be superior in all respects and, to as- 
sure Our own defense and to keep open the 
only road to offense, which must be taken 
before victory can be won, we must have a 
navy such as we have never had before. 
I have always advocated a great navy. I 
still believe that the control of the seas is 
the first essential to our security, and I am 
intensely proud of the United States Navy 
and the Marine Corps. I do not regard the 
Marines as policemen or propagandists, 
They are a fighting force. If being in the 
front line of all the fighting we have ever 
done is propaganda, then I stand corrected; 
and their last propaganda stunt was landing 
at Inchon—a glorious action highly com- 
mended by General MacArthur in his recent 
Washington testimony, 


If first things are to come first, what we 
need above everything else is an impregnable 
national defense at home. This may deter- 
mine whether we live or die. As a member 
of the Armed Services Committee, I pledge to 
you that I will continue to do all in my power 
to provide such a defense. 

Beside a Navy second to none, I am for uni- 
versal military training now; not some day 
in the distant future. I am for an adequate, 
fully trained Army within our borders. I 
am for an Air Force of 70 groups or more, or 
whatever it may take. I am for a radar 
screen around this country. 

These things I have been advocating and 
voting for for years. We do not have them 
now. We must do our level best to prod 
those responsible to get them quickly. 

But at the same time we must keep con- 
stantly before us the fact that we are in a 
situation where fiscal preparedness is just as 
vital as military preparedness. And frankly, 
in the presence of the brilliant military lead- 
ership represented here, I want to say, just 
as I have told our military-policy chiefs in 
Washington, I do not believe we can reach 
the maximum military efficiency, which is 
now an absolute requirement for our preser- 
vation, unless the Military Establishment it- 
self becomes less extravagant and more proyi- 
dent with both manpower and money. 

I have the greatest admiration for the mili- 
tary genius of our Armed Forces. We have 
the best military leaders and strategists the 
world has ever known, and, with incompara- 
ble troops which young American manhood 
is capable of producing, they are invariably 
magnificent under fire. But we are in a war 
now which military genius alone will not 
win. The Russians are already waging upon 
us a war of attrition which, in its present 
stage at least, involves our solvency more 
than our military power. General Eisen- 
hower has said we are in a life-and-death 
struggle for democracy which may last 20 to 
30 years. 

In such a situation where military expen- 
ditures may wreck our solvency and our sys- 
tem, the responsibility of our military lead- 
ers is tremendous. They have never had 
before such responsibility for our military 
defense on one hand and our economic sur- 
vival on the other. It is their responsibility 
to keep our weapons and our tactics superior 
to those of a ruthless enemy in the unex- 
plored field of atomic warfare which to date 
has no horizon; it is their responsibility to 
make our national defense, especially at 
home, impregnable; and at the same time 
they must meet their full share of responsi- 
bility for fulfilling our tremendous military 
requirements within our ability to pay for 
them for the years to come so long as the 
emergency continues. 

In the coming year, representatives of the 
Secretary of Defense have testified before 
the Senate Armed Services Committee, we 
shall spend forty-eight to fifty billion dollars 
for the military alone, exclusive of foreign 
assistance, veterans, interest on the debt, and 
civilian domestic programs. On the basis of 
the President’s budget requests, total Federal 
expenditures next fiscal year, beginning July 
1, would be approximately 878,000. 000, O00. 
Taking into account the increased national 
income, the best estimates on Federal rev- 
enue indicate it will be less than $60,000,000,- 
000. Under such a budget we would be op- 
erating, short of war, at a deficit of fifteen to 
twenty billion dollars a year, or we would 
have to raise taxes by an equal amount for 
a long time to come. 

When we started World War I the Federal 
debt was about $1,000,000,000. When we 
started World War II the Federal debt was 
less than $50,000,000,000. We start the build- 
up for world war III with a Federal debt of a 
quarter of a trillion dollars. And in this 
condition we are faced with the alternative 
of more debt or more taxes. 

No nation has ever survived overwhelming 
debt or confiscatory taxes. The result is al- 
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ways economic chaos. In all their planning 
and in all their operations our military lead- 
ers from top to bottom have the responsibil- 
ity of keeping constantly before them the 
fact that producing economic chaos in the 
United States is equally important in Rus- 
sian war plans as the possibility of direct 
military aggressicn. 

Overwhelming debt, confiscatory taxes or 
economic chaos will impair and probably 
destroy our free-enterprise system, Perhaps 
more than the rest of us, the military must 
realize its responsibility to keep our free-en- 
terprise system at its peak capacity. For it 
is our capacity to mass produce implements 
of war that the Russians fear. Russia knows 
our mass-production capacity, because it was 
only with the equipment we furnished her 
in World War II that she was able to drive 
the Germans from her soil. 

And Russia knows this equipment was the 
product of our free enterprise system. She 
knows also that wrecking our free enterprise 
system in economic chaos will be like shear- 
ing Sampson's locks. 

And we know that our best assurance 
against war is our military strength. The 
military knows that our military strength 
depends upon increasing—not reducing— 
the production capacity of our free enterprise 
system. 

A striking example of the American free 
enterprise system is found in the fact that 
we are now producing twice as much steel, 
the first requirement of modern warfare, as 
the rest of the world combined, and four 
times as much as Russia is producing under 
her slave system. 

We are drafting our sons for military pre- 
paredness. We are building ships for mili- 
tary preparedness. We are building tanks 
and airplanes for military preparedness. We 
are approaching excessive taxes, excessive 
Government regimentation, and excessive 
debt. 

It is an absolute necessity that the mili- 
tary, for which indefinitely we shall be spend- 
ing more than the total amount of the na- 
tional income when I came to the Senate, 
shall realize its responsibility to hold its de- 
mands to the essentials in terms of maxi- 
mum efficiency and economy. The alterna- 
tive is the impairment or the destruction of 
our free enterprise system, and this means 
the ultimate loss of our economic liberties, 
our religious freedoms, and our democratic 
form of Government. 

I emphasize these responsibilities of our 
military leaders with all the seriousness at 
my command. My concern is double-edged, 
because as a member of the Armed Services 
Committee I am fearfully aware of the mili- 
tary potentialities and what it takes to meet 
them, and as a member of the Senate Finance 
Committee I am fearfully aware of our ap- 
proach to insolvency and confiscatory taxes. 
And by the same token civilians too must 
realize their responsibilities in their Govern- 
ment which personifies the freedom of their 
business, their families and their homes. 
They must realize that they must make sacri- 
fices and conform to the deep adjustments 
which are necessary not only in Federal 
domestic policies but also in our personal liy- 
ing and working conditions. d 

We must stop the give-away programs at 
home and abroad.. p 

We must eliminate $7,000,000,000 to $8,- 
000,000,000 or more in Federal budget items 
for nonessential spending. 

We must tax every dollar to the greatest 
extent that our private enterprise system 
can stand and even then there is little 
hope that Federal revenue will match Fed- 
eral expenditures. 

We must work longer hours, and accom- 
plish more, 

We must mobilize to its utmost the in- 
dustrial capacity of this country and im- 
measurably increase the production of those 
things needed for our military security. 
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We must accept a period of austerity such 
as our generation has never known. 

All of these things must be done. They, 
can be done only by the force of public 
opinion enlightened by the facts which con- 
front us, and a will to do those things for 
our survival which is in jeopardy—not in 
the future—now. 

I do not concede that either democracy, or 
free enterprise, or any other American free- 
dom has run the course of its usefulness in 
the world. They have been worth fighting 
for and winning for in the past against both 
economic and military challenge, and I do 
not concede that they were any dearer to 
those who have fought and won before than 
they are to us today. We shall win again, 
but not until we begin thinking straight 
through all the double talk that we hear to 
the hard core of the problems that confront 
us; until we recognize the sacrifices we must 
make; until we see clearly the course we must 
take; and until we act accordingly. 

In all of these, leadership characterized by 
unselfish and selfless patriotism is the first 
requirement. We have had it in the past. It 
is not too much to ask now. 

This kind of leadership is essential if, with 
only one-sixth of the world’s population, we 
are to overcome the aggression of the Com- 
munist combine. We can count on little 
help from our friends who are more wards 
than allies. 

Our hope lies first in maintaining our 

fiscal solvency, and under the warlike condi- 
tions which confront us we have no choice 
but to eliminate every nonessential expendi- 
ture. 
As one who has studied the Federal budget 
in detail for years, I do not hesitate to say 
that here again this can be done only under 
leadership characterized by unselfish and 
selfiess patriotism. 

It is with these military, civilian, and polit- 
ical responsibilities in mind that I am ad- 
vocating the most drastic reduction in non- 
essential Federal expenditures and programs 
possible. 

There is not a single category of Federal 
expenditure except interest on the debt 
which cannot be reduced. 

Reductions can be made in the overhead 
costs of the Military Establishment totaling 
hundreds of millions of dollars without im- 
pairing a single defense requirement. For 
example, the Military Establishment is now 
employing one civilian for each three men 
in uniform. It now has 35,000 civilians 
under the one roof the Pentagon. And there 
was the recent disclosure that the Air Force 
was using maintenance and operation money 
to pay the tuition of high-school girls in 
stenographic schools. This is the kind of 
wastefulness that the military must over- 
come if it is not to overwhelm our economy. 

Reductions can be made in our foreign- 
assistance expenditures, and with this in 
mind, within the past week I was a co- 
patron on an appropriation-bill amendment 
to prohibit American hand-outs to nations 
dealing in strategic war materials with coun- 
tries at war with us. 

The cost of our veterans’ programs can be 
reduced without impairing a single obliga- 
tion of the Government to the men who 
have made service-connected sacrifices in our 
defense. There was the recent example in 
Portsmouth, where local banks were trying 
to cooperate with the Federal Government in 
restricting private loans to curb inflation, so 
the Veterans’ Administration came in and 
made private loans direct. 

It is unbelievable that in these times— 
when the employment of every able-bodied 
person is required, and the national income 
is at its highest level, and when deep sacri- 
fice is the order of the day—the Federal Gov- 
ernment should spend more extravagantly 
than at any time in all our history for 
strictly political, domestic-civilian programs. 
I have submitted to the President a pro- 
posal in detail for the reduction of these 
items from $9,800,000,000 to $4,900,000,000. 


We must do all we can with tools at hand 
to save our system and our freedom, and 
one of the most effective tools at hand at 
this time is the elimination of every single 
nonessential cent from Federal expenditure 
programs, For every dollar we spend from 
the Federal Treasury, it is up to patriotic 
American citizens to give their country more 
than a dollars’ worth in return. 

I come to the great and historic Tidewater 
Peninsula—whose interests I haye ever en- 
deavored to promote, as a member of the 
State Senate of Virginia, as Governor of 
our Commonwealth, and as United States 
Senator with service over a period of 35 
years—to pledge to you, assembled here in 
the honor of our Armed Forces, that: 

My votes in the Senate and my actions 
elsewhere, now, as they have been in the 
past, and as they will be in the future, are 
determined by what I believe to be best for 
my country. 

I believe that is the way you would have 
me vote and act because, by the fine men 
you have sent to Congress, such as the great 
patriot, Otis Bland, and your Congressman, 
Ep RosBeEson, you have indicated what you 
expect of your public servants. 

I add with all the sincerity of my convic- 
tion and belief that this test, in these times, 
must be applied to everything by every citi- 
zen of this country, civilian or military, if 
we are to restore the peace, freedom, liberty, 
and confidence in our fellow men, for which 
this Nation was founded and to which it is 
dedicated. 


Every State Has Submerged Lands 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. TOM CONNALLY 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, May 21, 1951 


Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
ReEcorp an address on the subject of sub- 
merged lands, delivered by Hon. Price 
Daniel, attorney general of Texas, at 
the Texas congressional dinner in Wash- 
ington, D. C., April 30, 1951. 

Iam advised by the Public Printer that 
the manuscript of Mr. Daniel’s address 
will exceed by one-half page the two 
pages allowed under the rule without a 
statement of cost, and that the cost of 
printing will be $205. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Every STATE Has SUBMERGED LANDS—TITLES 
Woutp Be CONFIRMED BY S. 940 
(Speech by Price Daniel, attorney general of 
Texas) 

Every State in our Nation has lands be- 
neath navigable waters which produce valu- 
able resources and reyenues. 

Public attention has been focused on 
Texas, Louisiana, and California because of 
the recent Federal-State controversy over 
ownership of the so-called tidelands. How- 
ever, there are 25 other coastal and Great 
Lakes States which are affected by this con- 
troversy over submerged lands ownership. 
The inland States also are concerned lest 
the Federal claims be extended in the future 
to beds and waters of their rivers and lakes. 

Senate bill 940 by HorLanp and 34 other 
Senators and House by WALTER, GOSSETT, 
and others, would confirm State ownership 
of this type of property not only for the 
coastal States but for each of the 48 States 
of the Union. 
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All of the States are involved in the drag - 
net Federal theory of paramount rights 
which permits the National Government to 
take property without compensation. 

Every State claims and holds in trust for 
its people the ownership of all submerged 
lands beneath navigable waters within its 
boundaries. State ownership of this type 
of property whether beneath rivers, lakes, 
bays, marginal seas, or Great Lakes has been 
the settled law of the land until clouded 
by recent Supreme Court decisions. Every 
State receives valuable revenues from these 
lands. Oil or oil-lease revenues are now be- 
ing received from submerged lands not only 
by Texas, Louisiana, and California, but also 
by Florida, Mississippi, Alabama, South Car- 
olina, Maryland, Washington, Oregon, and 
the inland States of Oklahoma, Arkansas, 
Kansas, Kentucky, Pennsylvania, Utah, West 
Virginia, and the Great Lakes States of In- 
diana and Michigan. 

Oil is not the only resource being produced 
by the States from their submerged lands. 
Nature’s law of compensation has cared 
equally well for those States whose rivers, 
lakes, and marginal seas have not yet been 
tapped for petroleum. God has given 
Maine its rich kelp beds on which more 
leases have been made within the Maine 3- 
mile marginal sea belt in the Atlantic than 
Texas has leased for oil within its 3-league 
belt in the Gulf of Mexico. Maine's total 
income from kelp, clams, lobsters, mussels, 
and fish from its submerged lands in 1948-49 
was in excess of $14,000,000. That is more 
than twice as much as Texas received during 
that year from its mineral leases and other 
uses of its submerged lands. 

Arizona, Kentucky and Missouri sell sand 
and gravel from their river and lake beds; 
Colorado and Idaho lease their lands for gold 
production; Connecticut, Delaware, Mary- 
land, and Rhode Island sell leases and per- 
mits for oyster, clam, and shell fish cultiva- 
tion the same as our State sells oil leases. 
Iowa, Pennsylvania, and West Virginia pro- 
duce coal from their river beds, and Mir ne- 
sota and Wisconsin have rich deposits of iron 
ore under the Great Lakes which lie par- 
tially within their boundaries. New York 
has millions invested on filled lands and 
within the marginal sea at Coney Island and 
on Long Island, and the same is true at 
Atlantic City in New Jersey and at Miami 
and other Florida resorts, 

I mention these examples in order to stress 
the fact that all States have been blessed 
with one or more valuable resources within 
or beneath their submerged lands from 
which they are now receiving revenues for 
their schools or ocher public funds. All 
States are also jealous of their water and 
water rights in navigable streams, this being 
perhaps in truth the most valuable resource 
of all, and it is one that the Department of 
Interior longs to control. 

I have met with governors and attorneys 
general from most of the 48 States on 
many occasions during the past 3 years, and 
I do not know of one of them who would 
be willing to see the submerged lands of 
his State put in a “common pot” with those 
of all other States to be controlled by the 
Federal Government and the total revenues 
then to be divided out among the States 
upon the basis oi population, area, or need. 

That is why the governors and attorneys 
general of 44 of the 48 States and the council 
of State governments have, since the origi- 
nal California tidelands decision, continually 
supported legislation by Congress restoring 
and confirming State ownership of all lands 
beneath navigable waters within State boun- 
daries, both inland and coastal. 

These State officials were alarmed at the 
revolutionary theory of the California tide- 


lands decision, in which the Supreme Court 


said that needs and powers of the national 


~ sovereign are paramount to “bare legal title”, 
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and transcend the rights of a “mere prop- 
erty owner,” and that such paramount gov- 
ernmental powers give the Federal Govern- 
ment the right to use and control property 
within the established boundaries of a State 
without having ownership or paying com- 
pensation. 

The alarm of State officials has not been 
lessened by the subsequent cpinion in the 
Texas tidelands case in which Justice Doug- 
las, with approval of three other members of 
the Court said: 

f rights must then be so subor- 
dinated to political rights as in substance 
to coalesce and unite in the national sov- 
ereign.” 

As said by Dean Roscoe Pound, this is a 
startling doctrine for a country which has 
previously maintained careful separation be- 
tween property rights and political rights. 
It must be conceded that the Federal Gov- 
ernment does have paramount political 
powers over all navigable waters in this Na- 
tion for navigation, interstate and foreign 
commerce, and national defense purposes. 
No State has ever denied that. Every State 

that its ownership of the lands 
beneath navigable waters is subject to and 
must not interfere with the paramount gov- 
ernmental powers of the National Govern- 
ment. That is why a State cannot build a 
bridge across a navigable river or drill a well 
in the bed of a navigable water without ap- 
proval of the United States engineers who 
certify in advance that the structure will not 
interfere with navigation or defense. In the 
three submerged lands cases thus far brought 
to trial, not one instance of conflict has been 
cited between the exercise of ownership 
rights by the States and the exercise of para- 
mount governmental powers by the Federal 
Government. 

The American Bar Association and the 
American Title Association have pointed out 
that this new doctrine is a threat to private 
ownership of land and minerals, because the 
Federal Government has the same needs for 
national defense and the same paramount 
powers and responsibilities with respect to 
private lands and minerals under private 
lands as it does with respect to lands be- 
neath navigable waters. 

The basis of this fear was alluded to by 
Mr. Justice Reed, who said in his dissenting 
opinion in the California case that: 

“The power of the United States is plenary 
over these undersea lands precisely the same 
as it is over every river, farm, mine, and 
factory of the Nation.” 

Mr. Justice Frankfurter made a similar 
statement in his dissent with reference to 
uranium under private lands, and in their 
dissenting opinion in the Texas case, Jus- 
tice Reed and Justice Minton said: 

“The needs of defense and foreign affairs 
alone cannot transfer ownership of an ocean 
bed from a State to the Federal Govern- 
ment any more than they could transfer 
iron ore under uplands from State to Fed- 
eral ownership. National responsibility is no 
greater in respect to the marginal sea than 
it is toward every other particle of American 
territory.” 

It is this new and far-reaching principle 
of law, first announced by the Supreme 
Court in the California tidelands case and 
reiterated in the Texas and Louisiana cases, 
that frightens the officials of inland as well 
as coastal States and startles such organ- 
izations as the American Bar Association 
and the American Title Association. 

It is a principle by which nationalization 
of ofl and other natural resources can be 
accomplished in the United States, with 
even greater ease than it was accomplished 
in Mexico, South America, England, Russia, 
and Iran. At least, in those countries the 
Congress, the Parliament, or the Politburo 
adopted a national policy by which minerals 
under state and private lands were vested 
in the national government. In our country 
the Congress has been ignored by the 


executive officials who conceived this new 
theory and presented it to the Supreme Court 
in the name of the United States of America. 
In fact, Congress has been flaunted by the 
national officials who went to court and 
asserted Federal claims to these lands and 
minerals in spite of the fact that they had 
twice previously sought authority from Con- 
gress to file such suits, and once asked Con- 
gress to assert claim to such property, but 
on each occasion Congress refused to assert 
claim and refused to grant permission to file 
the suits. Before the California case was 
tried and before the Teas case was filed, it 
was quite apparent rom votes of both 
Houses on quitclaim bills that a substantial 
majority of the Members of Congress fa- 
vored continued State ownership and op- 
posed the attempted seizure of such prop- 
erty on behalf of the Federal Government. 
Eecause they have ignored Congress and 
proceeded contrary to the evident will of the 
majority of the policy-making branch of the 
Government, these executive officers have 
now produced the stalemate which has 
stopped development of additional resources 
from these lands. 

To those who have expressed fear that the 
same principle of nationalization of min- 
erals may be applied to private lands, some 
people answer that such a thing could never 
happen in our country. They say Congress 
would never let it happen. Others answer 
that it has already happened to three coastal 
States of the American Union in spite of Con- 
gress, and unless Congress asserts itself and 
enacts a law saying that ownership of prop- 
erty shall continue to de separate from po- 
litical powers, further nationalization of 
both State and private property can and 
will occur in this Nation. This idea was 
torcefully stated by Senator LESTER C. Hunt 
in a letter written while Governor of Wyo- 
ming to the Senate Judiciary Committee in 
1948, in which he said: 

“This paramount right and the dominion 
superior to the rights of the mere title 
owner to these lands would be the establish- 
ment of a dangerous doctrine in America, 
If this doctrine could be established as to oil 
because of its part in national defense and 
the Federal Government's utilization thereof 
in its conduct of international affairs, this 
would be the entering wedge toward the 
nationalization of other vital natural re- 
sources. Every State in the Union has some 
vital natural resource that the National 
Government could use for national defense 
and its conduct of international affairs.” 

Federal officials now admit that they claim 
“paramount rights” over the lands of 28 
coastal and Great Lakes States lying be- 
low low-tide and outside of inland waters. 
In what appears to be a “divide and con- 
quer” technique, Federal officials are trying 
to lull the remaining 20 inland States into 
a sense of security by saying that they have 
not claimed and will not claim their sub- 
merged lands. Senator O'MAHONEY has re- 
cently written the governors of the interior 
States that they should have no fear of los- 
ing their river beds, lakes, and other lands 
beneath inland waters because “the execu- 
tive branch of the Government has never as- 
serted title to the lands beneath inland 
navigable waters.” The answer is that nei- 
ther had Federal officials asserted claim to 
the marginal belt of the coastal States for 
over 100 years. According to the Supreme 
Court's California tidelands opinion, the rec- 
cognition by Federal officials of State owner- 
ship is not binding. 

Promises of Federal officials as to what they 
will or will not claim are given little weight 
by their successors in office. For instance, 
President Polk, when negotiating for Texas’ 
annexation, wrote Sam Houston, “Of course, 
I will maintain the Texan title to the extent 
which she claims it to be. In 
1950 Federal officials not only failed to main- 
tain Texas’ title to the extent which she had 
always claimed it to be, but laid claim to 
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it themselves for exclusive Federal use with- 
out compensation. 

Senator O’MaHoney’s colleague from 
Wyoming, Senator Hunt, also wrote the Sen- 
ate Judiciary Committee, as follows: 

“The doctrine announced in the California 
case is so broad that it is susceptible to the 
theory’s being applied to lands under lakes, 
bays, rivers, and other navigable inland 
waters.” 

Both the Senate and House Committee on 
Judiciary made the following report after 17 
days of testimony on this subject in 1948: 

“State officials from every inland State in 
the Union, except three, testified or submit- 
ted statements that in their opinion the 
decision had clouded the long-asserted titles 
of the inland States to lands and natural 
resources below navigable waters within the 
boundaries of the inland States. 

“The Supreme Court has as much power 
to overrule its prior decisions laying down 
the inland-water rule as it had power to 
change its belief regarding ownership of the 
marginal belt within the boundaries of the 
States; and it may well do so in view of its 
holding in the California case, unless Con- 
gress acts to establish the law for the 
future.” 

The very fact that Senator O'MAHONEY has 
in the past offered a bill to quitclaim lands 
beneath inland waters is evidence enough 
that their titles have been clouded. How- 
ever, inland waters cover 45,251 square miles 
of land as compared with 26,608 square miles 
of marginal sea within coastal State bound- 
aries. Oil, ccal, and iron ore beneath inland 
waters are just as necessary to national de- 
fense as are the same minerals beneath 
coastal waters, and the Federal Government 
has the same duty to protect and defend 
them. Therefore, it has been consistently 
agreed among coastal and inland State offi- 
cials that it would be unfair to quitclaim 
lands under inland waters without quit- 
claiming the same type of lands under 
coastal waters lying within original State 
boundaries. 

The quitclaim bill (S. 940) introduced by 
35 Senators covers both inland and coastal 
waters. It is not limited to the 28 coastal 
and Great Lakes States but treats all lands 
beneath navigable waters of all 48 States as 
State property just as all previous Supreme 
Court decisions did for over 100 years. 

It would be rank discrimination to treat 
the coastal States differently from the inland 
States with respect to this type of property 
which both have held under the same rule 
of law for over 100 years. There has already 
been enough discrimination against three of 
the coastal States. While the Government 
claims the tideland belt of all the other 
coastal States and those States are receiving 
revenues from their tideland resources, Fed- 
eral officials have sued only Texas, California, 
and Louisiana. Only these three States have 
been stopped from receiving revenues from 
these lands. 

Rhode Island, the home State of Attorney 
General McGrath, and Maryland, the home 
State of Solicitor General Perlman, continue 
to collect their revenues and have free and 
uninterrupted use of their lands below low 
tide. Are they waiting for a national policy 
to be set by Congress before they sue their 
own States? They did not wait for a policy 
to be set before suing Texas, California, and 
Louisiana. I pray that someone in the Texas 
congressional delegation will figure out a way 
to eliminate this discrimination. Federal 
officials should either approve a quitclaim 
for all the States or sue them all. Of course, 
they fear to sue any more States at the pres- 
ent time because of the added strength it 
would give us in Congress. Actually, Attor- 
ney General Tom Clark did not intend to 
sue any more States after the California de- 
cision, saying he would await a national pol- 
icy to be set by Congress before filing any 
more lawsuits. He did wait 18 months end 
would probably have waited longer before 
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filing against Texas, but in the meantime a 
friend of Federal mineral lease applicants 
who persuaded Harold Ickes to begin this 
fight against the States, put on the pressure 
after the 1948 elections and insisted that 
Texas and Louisiana be sued. He was Sen- 
ator WILLIAM LANGER, of North Dakota. Sen- 
ator Lancer said on the floor of the Senate on 
May 1949: 

“I went to the Attorney General of the 
United States and wrote to the President. 
President Truman replied to my letter and 
stated that he would bring the matter im- 
mediately to the attention of the Attorney 
General with the request that prompt action 
be taken. * Just as soon as the elec- 
tion was over, he called the Attorney General, 
Mr. Tom Clark, and an action was brought 
against the State of Texas.” 

I don’t know whether there is any truth 
to Senator LANGER’s statement or not, but 
the dates fit what occurred and it does seem 
like somebody is having better luck with the 
President than we are. There should be 
some way to bring it to his attention that 
other States are being permitted to continue 
receiving revenues from lands now claimed 
by the Federal Government within their tide- 
land belts, and that it is unfair and unjust 
to allow them to do this while Texas, Cali- 
fornia, and Louisiana have been prevented 
from doing so. 

I have covered the interests of other States 
and the basic principles involved in this con- 
troversy for the purpose of showing the great 
potential support which we have as long as 
we seek to write the law for the future in 
such a way as to strike from the books the 
new and revolutionary theories stated in the 
tidelands cases. This would be accomplished 
by the quitclaim bill authored by Senators 
CoNNALLY and JOHNSON and 33 of their col- 
leagues in the Senate, and Congressman Gos- 
serr and others in the House. 

Already this measure has the active sup- 

of not only the Governors Conference, 
National Association of Attorneys General, 
‘American Bar, and American Title Associa- 
tion but also the American Association of 
Port Authorities, National Conference of 
Mayors, National Association of Municipal 
Officers (representing over 1,000 cities), the 
National Reclamation Association, the United 
States Chamber of Commerce, the National 
Junior Chamber of Commerce, and many 
other national organizations which are in- 
terested in the principles involved in this 

oversy. 
3 to reports from these officials 
and these organizations to the Washington 
office of the National Association of Attor- 
neys General, more than two-thirds of the 
‘present House Members and almost two- 
thirds of the present Senate have committed 
themselves for the State ownership bill. I 
do not know if these figures are correct. I 
suppose only a vote on the bill will tell. 
However, I do know that in 1948 when all 
of these forces were pulling together and 
when our distinguished Speaker of the House, 
then minority leader, Hon. SaM RAYBURN, 
took the floor in favor of our bill, it passed 
the House by a vote of 257 to 29, 

Justice and equity are on the side of the 
States in Congress. For over 100 years they 
have been in possession, claiming and using 
the submerged lands within their boundaries, 
in good faith. 

More than 50 previous Supreme Court deci- 
sions said just as clearly that the States own 
all lands beneath all navigable waters within 
their boundaries as the present Supreme 
Court has spoken to the contrary. 

It is not a“gift” in any sense of the word 
to allow the States to keep what they have 
always had and what the Federal Govern- 


ment never had and never thought of claim- 


ing until recent years. 

One of the Members of Congress, Senator 
O'Manoney, of Wyoming, who calls the State 
ownership bill an unjustified gift to Texas, 
did not feel that way when the shoe was on 


his foot. The Supreme Court took from his 
own State of Wyoming a section of school 
land which that State had claimed in good 
faith for 57 years. Oil, valued at more than 
$3,000,000 had been discovered on this sec- 


tion of land. The Supreme Court went 


against Wyoming in a case which Senator 
Hunt said was an “almost identical situa- 
tion” with the California tidelands case. In 
this situation, Senator O’MaHoney authored 
a bill in Congress quitclaiming this section 
of land to Wyoming, in spite of the Supreme 
Court’s. decision and in spite of the argu- 
ment of the Department of Interior and the 
Department of Justice that it belonged to all 
the people and should not be quitclaimed. 
Congress restored title to Wyoming on that 
part of the section on which oil was being 
produced. 

We who urge restoration to the public 
school fund of Texas of the lands which we 
have held in good faith for over 100 years 
occupy the same position as Senator 
O'MAHONEY did in the case of Wyoming. 
The oil under our lands is no more valuable 
for national defense than the oil under 
Wyoming land, and the Federal Government 
is as much obliged to defend Wyoming as 
it is to defend Texas. The truth is that re- 
gardless of which government owns or ad- 
ministers the land, Oil and other necessary 
resources will always be available to our Na- 
tion for defense. It is sincerely believed that 
with the States’ long experience and present 
machinery in operation, more oil can be pro- 
duced in this emergency under State control 
than would be produced if this added burden 
is placed upon an already overburdened Fed- 
eral agency. 

Thus far I have spoken only of the general 
rules of equity which should guide Congress 
in its treatment of all the States. Texas, as 
you well know, has special and additional 
reasons why Congress should restore and 
confirm the tidelands within its original 
boundaries. 

As an independent nation for 9 years the 
Republic of Texas established both sover- 
eignty and ownership over these lands within 
3 leagues from shore. This was either ad- 
mitted or assumed by all of the seven Su- 
preme Court Justices who sat in the Texas 


case. 

Under the solemn contract of annexation 
it was agreed between the United States and 
the Republic of Texas that the new State was 
to retain “all vacant and unappropriated 
lands lying within its limits.” None of these 
lands were transferred to the United States, 

The United States on many occasions rec- 
ognized our ownership for over 100 years. 
When he were sued I begged the Court for 
1 hour not to take jurisdiction of the case 
until Congress had completed its pending 
consideration of the subject. The Court re- 
fused. The Government asked for judgment 
on the pleadings alone without hearing evi- 
dence. I had accumulated two large boxes 
of evidence—letters, maps, newspaper ac- 
counts, CONGRESSIONAL RECORDS, testimony of 
10 of the world’s leading experts on interna- 
tional law and treaties—and pled with the 
Court for 2 hours to at least hear all of this 
evidence bearing upon the intention of the 
parties before deciding that lawsuit. The 
Court, by a 4-to-3 opinion, refused to hear 
the evidence and decided for the Federal 
Government on the bare bones of the plead- 
ings. 

For the first time in the history of the 
Supreme Court of the United States a sov- 
ereign State was denied the right to intro- 
duce evidence in a contested lawsuit. For 
the first time our Supreme Court declined to 
recognize or even interpret a solemn inter- 
national contract between the United States 
and another nation. 

I still have those two boxes of evidence, 


` and as long as I live I shall try to get that 


evidence heard by a court or by Congress. 
No one can hear that evidence without de- 
ciding that those lands were intended by 
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both the United States and Texas to remain 
under the ownership of the State of Texas. 

In seeking congressional action changing 
the result of that Court opinion I shall treat, 
and I hope the Texas delegation will treat, 
the opinion rendered by a minority of the 
full Court without hearing the evidence ex- 
actly like any other court decision on which 
a full and fair hearing was denied. 

Prof. James Wm. Moore, of Yale, author 
of Moore's Federal Procedure, and this Na- 
tion’s leading authority in the field, writes 
an article in this month’s Baylor Law Re- 
view entitled “Expropriation of the Texas 
Tidelands by Judicial Fiat.” He quotes a 
sentence from the Supreme Court of the 
United States written in Windsor v. McVeigh 
in 1876, as follows: 

“A sentence of court pronounced against a 
party without hearing him, or giving him an 
opportunity to be heard, is not a judicial 
determination of his rights and is not en- 
titled to respect in any other tribunal.” 

In the above case Supreme Court held void 
a lower court judgment condemning de- 
fendant’s interest in land for the benefit of 
the United States because of the court's 
refusal to allow the defendant to be heard. 

On the other hand, for those who accept 
the court’s decision as finally and validly 
vesting our 2,608,000 acres of original Texas 
lands in the United States, there are still 
two reasons why Texas should receive a 
quitclaim to this property regardless of what 
other States receive or settle for. The first 
reason is that Texas is the only State which 
has never received any land grants from the 
Federal Government for public school pur- 
poses. Many of the Western States have 
received far more than the 2,608,000 tideland 
acres from the Federal Government. Ari- 
zona and New Mexico have each received 
over 8,000,000 acres; Montana and Utah over 
5,000,000 each; Wyoming, 3,470,000. Texas— 
none. If Texas is to be stripped of its 2,608,- 
000 acres of tidelands on an equal-footing 
doctrine, by the same token it should be 
reconveyed all of this acreage for public 
school purposes in order to put our State on 
an equal footing with the other States in 
the matter of public school lands received 
by grants from the Federal Government. 

The other reason for special treatment of 
Texas is that ours is the only State which 
was required to assume and pay its own 
previous indebtedness before entering the 
Union. That was why we were allowed to 
keep our lands. As said by President John 
Tyler in a message to Congress concerning 
Texas’ annexation in 1844: 

“We could not with honor take the lands 
without assuming the full payment of all 
encumbrances upon them.” 

Contrary to this promise and policy, Fed- 
eral officials have taken the lands—but not 
with honor. 

It remains for the Congress of the United 
States to keep the honor of our Nation by 
restoring these lands to Texas. In the ac- 
complishment of this action, I am sure that 
the splendid delegation which we honor to- 
night will play a leading and important role. 


Relations of the United States With 
Western Europe 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. ROBERT A. TAFT 
IN THE SENATE eres UNITED STATES 
Č Tuesday, May 22, 1951 


Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
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on the subject United States Relations 
With Western Europe Viewed Within 
the Present World-Wide International 
Environment, delivered by me to the 
American Assembly on May 21, 1951. 
There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
UNITED STATES RELATIONS WITH WESTERN 
EUROPE VIEWED WITHIN THE PRESENT 


@® WOoRLD-WIDE INTERNATIONAL ENVIRONMENT 


I am very much honored to be invited to 
address the first American Assembly at its 
first plenary session in which it proposes to 
discuss the relations of the United States 
with Western Europe, one of the determin- 
ing factors in our whole foreign policy. In 
inviting me to speak, Mr. Douglas empha- 
sized the fact that the purpose of the 
assembly is to determine what the issues 
are, to narrow the area of disagreement as 
to issues, and to clarify leading points of 
view. Ido not intend to analyze the varying 
shades of opinion on Europe from complete 
withdrawal to complete involvement. I can 
only state my own point of view, and the 
respects in which I agree.or disagree with 
administration policy. 

I do not suppose there are any differences 
of opinion as to the fact that we have had 
and should continue to have close and in- 
timate relations with the nations of Western 
Europe. American language and ideas, 
American institutions and American meth- 
ods of thought are largely derived from 
Europe. Our principles of government, our 
cultural interests and our institutions are 
certainly more like those of Europe than 
those of any other parts of the world. We 
should of course be interested, as we always 
have been, in exchanging a clear understand- 
ing of the points of view of each nation in 
order that our differences may not grow into 
enmities and conflict and dissension. From 
the point of view of economic relationships 


and trade, there is less community of inter- 


est and more conflict because in a general 
way we have the same form of economy, 
produce the same kind of products and re- 
quire the same kind of relationships with 
the less developed areas of the world. We 
are similar to each other rather than com- 
plementary. But we recognize a common 
interest in promoting the prosperity of the 
entire world through increasing our inter- 
change of products by encouraging trade 
and commerce. We have a community of 
interest in finding some form of interna- 
tional organization which will maintain the 
peace of the world and thereby protect the 
liberty of each and all of us. I have no 
doubt that the overwhelming majority of 
the American people have the kindliest feel- 
ings for the people of Western Europe, and 
desire our relations to remain on the most 
friendly basis. That was once the only pur- 
pose of American foreign policy in Europe. 

The issues we are discussing tonight arise 
only when it is proposed: 

1. To give large financial aid to European 
countries out of taxes levied on the Ameri- 
can taxpayer. 

2. To give arms, equipment, and supplies 
from the same source to encourage these 
countries to arm themselves. 

3. To agree to go to their defense if they 
are attacked by Russia or anyone else. 

4. To commit American troops in time of 
peace to an international army to be sta- 
tioned in Europe. 


FINANCIAL ECONOMIC AID TO EUROPE 


The first issue deals with the giving of 
large financial aid to European countries 
since the war. We committed some $6,000,- 
000, 000 to the two Bretton Woods’ projects. 
We extended a loan of $4,000,000,000 to Great 
Britain. Besides various other general proj- 
ects we have carried through the Marshall 
plan at a cost of some 815,000,000, 000. All 


of this aid has been extended to Western 
Europe out of all proportion to our aid to 
the rest of the world. A great deal of this 
aid was extended long before we had any 
realization of the threat from Soviet Russia, 
although most of the Marshall aid was justi- 
fied on that ground. Before the Russian 
threat, I was very dubious about the policy 
of advancing money to Europe in such large 
amounts, The European countries are fully 
developed countries. The idea of extending 
large gifts from one country to another was 
certainly a novel one, and if the world had 
faced a peaceful solution it might well have 
been that these countries could have 
achieved a sounder recovery, although a 
slower one, by working out their own prob- 
lems. Certainly it is unwise for any nation 
to become entirely dependent upon the 
charity of another nation and just as bad 
for the country receiving the charity as it is 
costly to the country which gives 10. 

The question today, however, is hardly an 
isue on which there is a serious split. Once 
the Russian threat was apparent, I was in 
favor of the Marshall plan in order that these 
countries might be able to meet communism 
more swiftly and effectively. Our assistance 
undoubtedly enabled them to recover in 3 
or 4 years to a point which they might not 
have reached without our aid for perhaps 
10 years. Time was important in the fight 
against communism, and the assistance we 
gave enabled these countries to bring about 
a recovery where communism found a much 
less fertile soil, But at this time the West- 
ern European countries have recovered, and 
their production in most cases far exceeds 
their prewar production. Aid of this kind 
today is far more justified to meet a famine 
in India, or an influx of immigration in 
Israel, than it is to support a European coun- 
try able to support itself. The administra- 
tion and Mr. Hoffman himself have always 


emphasized that the Marshall-plan aid was 


to end in 1952 and such extension as the 
administration proposes today seems to be 
simply an incident to the arms aid in which 
we are now involved. 


PURPOSES OF FOREIGN POLICY 


When we go on, however, from economic 
aid to the problem of providing arms, mak- 
ing alliances, and committing American 
troops to Europe, we reach a field of foreign 
policy which can easily lead the United 
States into war. What, after all, is the pur- 
pose of foreign policy? As I see it, it is first 
to protect the liberty of the people of the 
United States, and, second, to protect the 
peace of the people of the United States so 
that they may work out the great purposes 
of a progressive people. War today is so 
destructive of every noble purpose of human 
life that I believe it can only be justified to 
protect the liberty of our people. I do not 
think that we should undertake to go to war 
to improve the standard of living of other 
peoples or to maintain their liberty. It is 
undoubtedly true that the liberty and pros- 
perity of other peoples is of general benefit 
to the world and no doubt redounds to our 
own advantage, but I do not believe that 
this purpose, in and of itself, justifies a going 
to war which in the end may perhaps destroy 
more liberty in the world than it will ever 
restore. I except, of course, preventive or 
punitive action by a properly established 
international organization. Certainly it can 
wipe out every semblance of a sound stand- 
ard of living and requires even from the vic- 
tors a sacrifice of all the other purposes of 
human life. I opposed our getting into the 
Second World War until the actual attack 
by Japan, because I felt that neither Ger- 
many nor Japan could ever successfully in- 
vade the United States and destroy the lib- 
erty of this country. 

Today. however, we face a real threat from 
Soviet Russia, greater, perhaps, than the 
threat of any other nation in all of our his- 
tory since the days of the Revolutionary 
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War. It has tremendous manpower, great 
natural resources, a great air force and the 
atomic bomb. Its military power is increased 
by a fanatical philosophy of communism 
able to act as a fifth column behind every 
adverse front. The position of Russia was 
built up by the policy of this administration 
at Yalta, Tehran, Potsdam and the curiously 
friendly attitude toward Chinese commu- 
nism which dominated the State Depart- 
ment and the Marshall mission to China. 

Under these circumstances I think Rus- 
sia is much more of a threat to the security 
of this country than Germany ever was. It 
justifies a program to prevent the destruc- 
tion of liberty in the countries of Western 
Europe and throughout the world. That 
program up to date has included economic 
aid to enable non-Communist governments 
to restore prosperity and make the soil of 
their country less fertile for the spread of 
communism. It includes a warning by the 
United States that an attack on certain 
countries by Russia will mean the entrance 
into war by the United States. It includes 
arms aid to various countries beginning with 
Greece and extending today to Formosa. It 
now includes a defense of certain countries 
by American soldiers. 

I think it may be said that today there is 
a very wide agreement on the principal pur- 


. poses of our foreign policy, and that all of 


us agree that a policy must be adopted to 
contain communism where it is today, and 
to prevent its extension. I think it may be 
said that we agree on the basic strategy, and 
that the differences which have arisen relate 
rather to the tactics by which that strategy 
shall be carried out. i 


LIMITATIONS ON THE CAPACITY OF THE 
UNITED STATES 


In the first place we have to recognize a 
definite limitation on the strategy due to the 
limited capacity even of the United States 
to contest with Russia in every corner of the 
world. After all we only contain 6 percent of 
the population of the world, no very great 
proportion of the raw materials and less than 
half the production. This condition forces 
us to be selective in the various projects 
which we undertake to carry out, the strategy 
of containing communism, and some very 
definite issues have arisen in connection 
with these projects. The question whether 
we shall send troops to Europe and how 
many, the question whether we shall invade 
China, the defense of Formosa, must all be 
decided more on the basis of whether we are 
able to fit such action into our general pro- 
gram rather than on any direct objection 
to measures aimed so definitely at prevent- 
ing the spread of communism. 

I have said that our limitations require 
us to be selective in the projects we adopt. 
I suppose the mil’tary could recommend 
$150,000,000,000 worth of projects if we de- 
sire complete security. In the Second World 
War we spent half of our national produc- 
tion for governmental purposes, $100,000,- 
000,000 out of $200,000,000,000, and I suppose 
we would spend half of our $300,000,000,000 
production in a third world war. It is im- 
possible, however, to make a modern nation 
completely ready to fight a war tomorrow at 
full speed. It would completely end all 
freedom here at home. It would bring in- 
flation and a permanent deflation of the 
dollar, as did the Second World War. It 
would require complete economic controls, 
and yet in time of peace those controls would 
probably completely break down as they did 
after the Second World War and turn the 
country into a garrison state. The condi- 
tion we face is not a temporary one, but 
may last for the rest of our lives as long 
as the Russian threat continues. Some 
generals have testified that it must go on 
for 20 years. As to expense, I believe as a 
prectical proposition the present program of 
the administration may reach a total of 
annuel expenditure of 885,000, 000, O0 If 
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we add State and local expenses of $18,000,- 
000,000 we would be taking one-third of 
our production for the Government, about 
40 percent of our national income, which I 
believe is beyond the capacity of this country 
in time of peace. Such a major effort even 
affects our allies, who are already complain- 
ing bitterly that our demand for raw ma- 
terials for this program is such that their 
people are being deprived of the essentials 
of life. But even this huge military pro- 
Bram now being considcred only produces 
24 divisions of American land soldiers. 


SEA AND AIR CONTROL 


My own view is that we do have the ca- 
pacity to secure a practical control of sea 
and air throughout the world. I believe we 
do have the capacity to build up an air 
force so superior to Russia as to give us 
control of the air over this country, over 
the oceans that surround this continent and 
everywhere, except perhaps over Russia it- 
self. I believe that should be the first pri- 
ority, and I kave not heard any substantial 
objection made against that priority. In 
theory the administration agrees. In prac- 
tice they seem to prefer land armies, 

Sea and air control would provide a com- 
plete defense for this country, excent against 
occasional raids, perhaps even against those. 
It should give us the opportunity as in past 
wars to build up whatever other forces are 
necessary to fight the kind of war we may 
have to meet. Up to this time I have never 
seen anyone who can tell me exactly what the 
third world war will look like. Sea and air 
control will give us an opportunity to fight 
that war according to what we may then de- 
termine to be the best method. Of course, 
we require a land army to defend this coun- 
try and its possessions stch as Alaska, to 
protect air bases and as far as we can to assist 
those nations that desire assistance against 
Russian attack. i 


DANGER OF COMMITMENTS FOR LAND WARFARE 


But I seriously douht the wisdom of com- 
mitting ourselves to any land war on the 
continent of Europe or the continent of Asia. 
Surely, we should learn the lessons of Korea. 
On those continents the Communists have 
every advantage in manpower and position. 
Special circumstances may require us to 
rat ke exceptions as hereafter discussed, but 
we gurselves cannot possibly defend these 
land masses. Certainly any condition of 
placing our troops where they must engage 
in land warfare with the Russians or their 
satellites is that we have a better than even 
chance of success, either through our own 
efiorts or with the assistance of our allies. 

Land warfare can be infinitely expensive. 
Even our present huge mobilization project 
only contemplates 24 divisions in our Army 
of which 6 are to be in Europe. In the Sec- 
ond World War, we had 60 divisions in 
Europe, not 6. We cannot possibly put any 
such number of land troops into Europe 
within months of the beginning of a third 
world war. Yet at least 60 divisions are 
necessary to defend Western Europe against 
Russian attack. I believe it is beyond our 
capacity to build up any such force in time 
of peace. 

I do not believe, therefore, that we can 
defend Western Europe unless the Western 
Europeans themselves assume the initiative 
in that project and, as General Eisenhower 
has said, provide the bulk of the army. We 
should know definitely that they are going 
to provide that bulk before we become in- 
volved as part of an insufficient force. There 
are, however, special reasons perhaps why in 
Europe we should depart somewhat from the 
general principle of not committing land 
troops to a continent where they are sub- 
ject to Russian attack and unlimited man- 
power. For one thing, we already have obli- 
gations in Germany as an occupying power 
and have two divisions there. Whether we 
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send any more divisions or not, we certainly 
are not running out on Europe. We have 
provided billions of economic aid. We are 
providing all the arms that they require for 
their own defense. We have notified Russia 
that we will go to war with Russia if they 
attack any one of these nations who are 
members of the Atlantic Pact. If Russia 
should attack, we would therefore be in the 
war, and we would contribute all of our 
strategic bombing and the atom bomb to 
assist in hampering the Russian attack on 
Europe. Nevertheless, there is perhaps some 
feeling on the part of the Europeans that 
if we do not send land troops we would not 
be sharing in the most dangerous project of 
all, so I think that some troops are justifi- 
able. I thoroughly approve, however, of 
Congress putting a limitat‘on on the total 
number. Unless that is done, we are likely 
to find that the Europeans call upon us for 
more and more troops, Whenever any Euro- 
pean nation fails to live up to its quota, the 
Americans are expected to make up the 
difference. I think it was very doubtful 
policy to put an American general in charge 
of this army because it gives us a respon- 
sibility which inevitably will call upon us for 
greater and greater contributions to the 
army. Certainly we do not wish to get into 
our position in Korea in which we are doing 
90 percent of the entire job. In Europe, even 
without sending a single soldier, our con- 
tributions probably are half of those that 
would be necessary from all Allied nations 
if a war occurred. 


Is THERE A WESTERN EUROPE? 


There is one other point that I would like 
to bring out. We speak of Western Europe as 
if it were a single country. It is nothing of 
the kind and the efforts to make it such have 
completely failed up to this time. I believe 
that an alliance with England, and a defense 
of the British Isles is far more important 
than an alliance with any continental na- 
tion and offers a much greater hope of suc- 
cess. With the English there can be little 
doubt of our complete control of sea and air 
throughout the world. The British may be 
hard to get on with and we may have many 
differences such as those which have devel- 
oped today. The problem of Italy is almost 
entirely separable from that of the rest of 
Europe. It can only be defended as a sepa- 
rate project and requires some modification 
of the treaty if there is to be any defense of 
Italy at all. Germany, of course, is in a spe- 
cial situation. The Russian zone already ex- 
tends as far across Germany, at one point to 
within 80 miles of the Rhine. It looks asifa 
Gefenze of Germany were impossible short of 
the Rhine, which would put more of Ger- 
many again under Russian control. Natu- 
rally enough the Germans are not much 
interested in establishing an army if war 
could only lead to their being another battle- 
ground between the powerful nations, 
France is the only other large country, and 
its problems again are almost completely 
individual. Certainly France cannot be de- 
fended by us unless, after the election, they 
show a much greater interest in a strong 
army of their own than they have up to 
this moment, 

It has been American policy to try to unify 
Western Europe, but that policy certainly 
has not been successful up to this time, and 
I am afraid it is contrary to human nature. 
There is nothing even resembling a customs 
union, and only a slight relaxation of trade 
restrictions. The Benelux Union, which was 
supposed to set an example, has never be- 
come effective because of the inability of 
reconciling the economic condition of Hol- 
land with that of Belgium. The Schumann 
plan is encouraging, but Great Britain, the 
most important nation in Western Europe, 
has refused to join. 

The point I wish to make is that our rela- 
tion with each of these countries requires a 
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different approach and different treatment. 
One of the obstacles to the European army 
project is that it seems to be of little value 
to Italy, to Germany, or even directly to 
Great Britain. As a military matter it is 
principally a plan to defend France and Bel- 
gium against Russian attack. Then we have 
the seriovs doubt whether, if the Russians 
reach the Rhine, the French can prevent, at 
the least, a coalition cabinet, including Com- 
munists. 

As far as I am concerned, I approve the 
general policy of armirg those nations which 
are threatened by Communist attack. I sup- 
ported the bills for the arming of Greece and 
Turkey. I was quite willing to support arms 
aid to Great Britain and France, Neverthe- 
less the providing of arms anywhere is cer- 
tainly a prevocative policy and one which, if 
it is not handled very carefully, may provoke 
war rather than prevent it. I voted against 
the Atlantic Pact principally because of the 
arming of 11 nations from Norway on the 
north to Italy on the South. The formation 
of a European army seemed to me to give the 
Russians a reasonable fear of invasion. Fur- 
thermore the pact certainly abandoned the 
whole principle of the United Nations. It is 
a military alliance pure and simple. If one 
nation is attacked we are bound to go to 
their defense against Russia or anyone else 
without considering even the possible justi- 
fication of an aggression. There is no de- 
termination by any tribunal or international 
group as to whether aggression has occurred, 
No doubt the Pact can be justified by the 
language of Article 51 of the Charter, but it 
is certainly contrary to the whole idea of the 
United Nations to permit the most powerful 
nation in the world to arm half the world 
against the other half. It starts an arma- 
ment race, and armament races have usually 
led to war. I believe we could have accom- 
plished the same purpose by encouraging 
France and Great Britain and Italy to build 
up their armies and air forces, and furnish- 
ing them with assistance for that purpose. 
However, the Pact itself does not present an 
issue at this time; because it has been 
adopted and I am strongly in favor of carry- 
ing out those international obligations into 
which we enter. 


EUROPE OR ASIA 


It has been suggested that there is a fun- 
damental issue between those who think that 
Europe is more important and those who 
think that Asia is more important. Cer- 
tainly my position is not an extreme one on 
the subject of Asia. I only insist that we 
apply to Asia the same basic policy as we 
apply to Europe. As I have said, that policy 
is to check communism at every possible 
point where it is within our capacity to do so. 

Perhaps for the moment there should be 
more emphasis on the Far East, as the people 
evidently believe, because there we are ac- 
tually fighting a war and American boys are 
being killed and wounded. 

But broadly speaking, my quarrel is with 
those who wish to go all out in Europe, even 
beyond our capacity, and at the same time re- 
fuse to apply our general program and strat- 
egy to the Far East. In Greece we moved 
in with overwhelming support ior the 
Government even though it had strong re- 
actionary tendencies. We gave them hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars to suppress Com- 
munists within the country. But in China 
we hampered the Nationalist Government. 
We tried to force them to take Communists 
into the cabinet. The State Department 
spoke of Communists as agrarian reformers 
and cut off arms from the Nationalist Govern- 
ment at the most crucial time. Contrary to 
the whole theory of the containment of com- 
munism where it could be done without se- 
rious cost or danger, the administration pro- 
posed to surrender Formosa to the Commu- 
nists and has flirted with that idea until 
very recently. 
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Even though we are engaged in a bitter 
and dangerous war, the administration re- 
fuses to fight that war with all the means at 
its command on the theory that we might 
incite Russia to start a third world war. But 
in Europe we have not hesitated to risk a 
third world war over and over again. When 
we moved into Greece to support the gov- 
ernment the Russians might have moved in 
to support the Communists. The building 
up of a Turkish Army and Air Force within 
easy reach of Moscow is far more of a threat 
to Russia than the bombing of Chinese sup- 
ply lines in Manchuria. In Europe we have 
nct hesitated to say to Russia that if you 
cross certain lines and attack any one of 11 
nations, you will find yourself at war with 
the United States. We have laid down no 
such principle in Asia. It is interesting to 
note that the British have not hesitated to 
use the threat of moving troops into Iran 
to protect their oil fields, although it would 
almost certainly result in bringing Russian 
troops into Iran, also with all the danger 
of a third world war. The Russians have 
the same kind of a mutual-assistance treaty 
with Iran they have with China. I think 
we have to rec that the policy we 
have adopted of the containment of com- 
munism involves a constant danger that 
Russia may begin a third world war. Per- 
sonally, I do not think they intend to do so, 
because I believe that they do not desire 
to risk the destruction of communism by 
war when they believe that they can ulti- 
mately conquer the world without war. But 
if they do have the intention to attack, they 
will do so when they consider it is to their 
advantage. If they do not intend to attack, 
there is only one threat which I believe 
might lead them to change their minds, 
That is the threat of invasion of Soviet Rus- 
sia and perhaps of those countries which 
border closely on their boundaries. I do 
not think they would be concerned about 
anrtúing that happens in south China, or 
even the bombing of Chinese bases. It is 
beyond our capacity to invade China with 
American soldiers, and such a program is 
not included in MacArthur's suggestions or 
anyone else’s. There is no possible threat 
to Siberia, therefore, from anything we may 
do in China. On the other hand, in Europe 
it is obvious that the Russians fear more 
than anything else the building up of a 
German Army so blithely suggested by the 
Secretary of State after the Brussels Con- 
ference in December 1950. I felt that the 
building up of a great army surrounding 
Russia from Norway to Turkey might pro- 
duce a legitimate fear of invasion of Russia. 
Any good defensive army able to withstand 
an attack has the potential of possible ad- 
yace. Certainly our program in Europe 
seems to me far more likely to produce war 
with Russia than anything we have done 
in the East. I am only asking for the same 
policy in the Far East as in Europe. 

It is true that there is more industrial 
capacity in Europe to be added to the Soviet 
power than in the Far East, but the loss of 
Japan and the Philippines to the Commu- 
nists will present a serious threat to this 
country and open the way to an attack by 
way of Alaska which would in some ways be 
more difficult to meet than an attack across 
the Atlantic Ocean. Japan has a very sub- 
stantial industrial capacity also. 

It is a favorite text of those who wish to 
overcommit the United States in Europe that 
the industrial capacity of Western Europe 
would make Russia a far more dangerous 
threat to the United States. But let us look 
at the actual situation. These European na- 
tions have asked us to go to war against 
Russia if Russia attacks them. We have 
agreed to do so. That means that if Russia 
attacks Western Europe, there will be a full- 
scale war, and it is likely that that war will 
be fought to the end. During that war the 
industrial potential of Western Europe can 
hardly be organized in time to be of great 


military value to the Russians. Industrial 
plants would be destroyed by bombing. The 
whole economy of these countries would be 
completely upset as it was in the Second 
World War. The ability of Russia to restore 
European industry cannot compare with our 
ability, and yet it took 4 years after the war 
and billions of our dollars to restore Europe 
to its industrial potentials. 


CONCLUSION 


I do not believe that the fundamental 
issues regarding our relations with Europe 
present differences of principle but rather 
differences of degree and of emphasis. Per- 
haps, however, there is some difference with 
my basic principles which I here restate: My 
view is that American foreign policy should 
be directed primarily to the protection of 
the liberty of the people of the United 
States, and that war should only be under- 
taken when necessary to protect that lib- 
erty, that we are not justified in going to 
war simply to increase the standards of liv- 
ing of the people throughout the world, or 
to protect their liberty unless such protec- 
tion is necessary for our own defense. 

Because of the power of Soviet Russia 
and the Communist philosophy, we must 
today do everything possible to prevent the 
extension of that power as a threat to our 
security, and are therefore interested in pro- 
tecting liberty throughout the world. We 
have, however, certain definite limitations 
on our capacity and have to be selective in 
choosing the means of carrying out our pol- 
icy if we are not to wreck the American 
economy and the American morale. Broadly 
speaking, we can control the sea and air 
throughout the world and protect island 
nations and probably Africa, but we cannot 
control the land masses of Europe and Asia. 
This country can defend itself even though 
it loses control of those land masses. In 
order to assure our control of sea and air, 
we should maintain a close and friendly al- 
liance with the British. While as part of 
our general policy we should give every as- 
sistance to France, Italy, Germany, Bel- 
gium, Holland, Denmark, and Norway, we 
cannot safely commit our entire efforts or 
most of our Army to baitle on the continent 
of Europe, any more than we can undertake 
an invasion of China. 

I believe the power of the United States 
is such that we can be safe if we use that 
power effectively, but there is one policy 
and only one policy which can destroy this 
Nation—the commitment to projects beyond 
our capacity to fulfill. Germany is in ruins 
because Hitler thought he could conquer the 
world when he could not do so. Italy was 
wrecked because Mussolini thought he 
could create an Italian empire. We cannot 
permit any emotional affection for other 
nations to divert us from the policy of Amer- 
ican security. 


Price and Materials Controls 
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Tuesday, May 22, 1951 


Mr. BENTON. Mr. President, I am 
sure all of us are well aware of the diffi- 
culties encountered by small business in 
this period of semimobilization. My col- 
league on the Senate Small Business 
Committee, the junior Senator from Ala- 
bama [Mr. Sparkman], who is its chair- 
man, dealt with some of these difficulties 
in an address before the National Indus- 
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trial Conference Board in New York last 
Thursday evening. I ask unanimous 
consent that the address by the Senator 
from Alabama be printed in full in the 
Appendix of today’s RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


ADDRESS BY SENATOR SPARKMAN BEFORE THE 
NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE BOARD, 
WALDORF Astoria HOTEL, New Yorx CITY, 
May 17, 1951 


Mr. Chairman and members of the na- 
tional industrial conference board, I have 
looked forward to being with you today at 
your round-table discussion—so aptly 
timed—on price and materials controls. 
Price, materials, controls, three words, the 
greatest by far of which is controls, 

By your selection of topic you have under- 
scored an important aspect of life in Amer- 
ica today. That is, the undeniable fact that 
one of the penalties which as individuals 
and as businessmen we must pay to make 
our country strong is a greater participation 
by Government in the affairs of business, 
In a word, controls. 

Now, and as far ahead as we can see, which 
regrettably is not much beyond tomorrow, 
we are going to have to discipline ourselves 
to live and do business in what might be 
termed an “administered” economy, The 
old hit and miss days are in the discard for 
the duration. 

Repugnant as any form of regimentation 
is to us, I am confident that we are all will- 
ing to trade, on a temporary basis, a few of 
our time-honored ways of doing business 
in order to help preserve our traditional 
heritage of freedom. There is probably no 
one here today who does not realize that our 
very existence depends on our ability so to 
manage our economy that it will be able to 
withstand the tremendous pressure we are 
placing on it. 

Since I am here largely in my capacity as 
chairman of the Senate Select Committee on 
Small Business, you will not be surprised, 
I am sure, when I tell you of my deep con- 
viction that one of the best ways we can 
gird ourselves for what lies ahead is to main- 
tain an aggressive watch over the welfare 
of our smaller-business units. 

The reason for this is clear. Any indus- 
trial mobilization program intensifies many 
of the weaknesses inherent in smallness. 
There is a limit to the extent to which even 
the hardiest of small companies can bear up 
under wartime dislocations. And there is 
certainly a limit beyond which those of us 
interested in building our strength to resist 
foreign threats should countenance domes- 
tic threats which endanger a good portion 
of our smaller producing units. We should 
not forget that they constitute more than 
90 percent of our business enterprises. 

Let me quote briefly from a Senate report 
on this point: 

“Small-business men contend that the de- 
velopment of the defense program over the 
past year has witnessed serious discrimina- 
tion against them coupled with a failure 
fully to utilize their defense-production po- 
tentialities. Major complaints from small- 
business men are that big war orders are 
all going to big business; that big business 
is refusing to subcontract to smaller con- 
cerns; that priorities control over raw mate- 
rials is freezing small-business men out of 
their essential sources of supply and forcing 
widespread resort to commodity second-hand 
markets; that their present defense-produc- 
tion capacity is not being utilized because 
they do not have the contracts, and that 
they are prevented from developing future 
capacity by not having access to credit facil- 
ities; and that price control often means 
price discrimination against the smaller con- 
cerns.” 
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That sounds as though it might have come 
from this morning’s newspaper. Actually, 
gentlemen, the quotation is from a Senate 
report, dated September 20, 1941. What does 
it proye? Only that twice within a decade 
small business is bearing the brunt of war 
mobilization burdens, That the general out- 
lines of the small-business situation is as 
true today as it was then only shows that we 
have to a considerable extent failed to learn 
the bitter lesson of experience. 

Lest you may think that I take too dis- 
turbed a view of the matter, let me say that 
I am well aware that many of you in this 
room are actively participating in our de- 
fense effort. Your position is sound. Your 
companies have either obtained prime mili- 
tary contracts or are making substantial con- 
tributions as subcontractors. Member com- 
panies of the National Industrial Conference 
Board are, I may say without charge of flat- 
tery, among our industrial elite, regardless of 
their size. 

My references today, however, are to the 
rank and file of small business. Those inde- 
pendently owned, small- or medium-sized 
concerns which have not as yet been able to 
obtain a Government contract. Those who 
have exhausted themselves in a vain search 
for critically short materials, for want of a 
few tons of which, they are verging on com- 
mercial collapse. They never got their steel 
from mills—too small. Their usual source 
of supply, the local warehouse, is running 
with an inventory of about 20 percent of 
normal. The $300 a ton price tag in the gray 
market is completely beyond the means of 
their dwindling working capital. So much 
for the precarious position of the small plant 
operator who requires in his line of produc- 
tion a flow of any of a dozen basic materials 
which have been commandeered for priority- 
rated defense orders. 

The generally fruitless efforts of the ma- 
jority of small manufacturers to integrate 
themselves into the munitions program are 
well known to us. 

Here again, for every success, there are 
hundreds of failures. With the hope of stay- 
ing in business for many metal-consuming 
manufacturers hanging on obtaining a war 
order, there simply has not been to date 
enough military contracts to go around. Nor 
has the volume of subcontracts to smaller 
producers as yet flowed out enough to be of 
substantial and immediate benefit. It is to 
be hoped that the accelerated rate of mili- 
tary spending in the months ahead will help 
to spread the work on a much wider basis. 

With regard to defense procurements, how- 
ever, mere volume alone is not the complete 
answer to small producers’ problems, So far, 
it is my belief that we have given inadequate 
attention to the need for planned procure- 
ments. Perhaps so far as industrial trouble 
areas are concerned, we should use a rifle 
instead of a shotgun. An example of the 
need for this pin-pointing of procurements 
comes easily to mind. 

As you know, the low and medium-price 
jewelry industry is compact and localized. It 
employs about 47,000 workers, 33,000 of whom 
are within a 20-mile radius of Providence, 
R. I. Over 90 percent of the companies 
in this industry have on their payroll an 
average of much fewer than 500 employees. 
Some indication of how things are going 
with this industry is shown by the fact that 
the largest company in it, which until a 
month ago had 2,200 workers, now has 1,100, 

Limitation orders on copper and brass 
coupled with a softened retail demand for 
jewelry, has forced this producing segment 
to its knees. I am told that the life expect- 
ancy of the majority of the jewelry com- 
panies ranges from 2 weeks to 3 months. 
There have been a few defense contracts, 
and those mostly for military insignia— 
highly competitive, low-profit items. 

It seems to me that the obvious point is 
that no effort should be spared by those plan- 


ning our military procurement program to 
seek an immediate solution to this typical 
problem. Why during World War II, 70 per- 
cent of the industry’s man-hours were on war 
work of the most vital kind, delicate stamp- 
ings, precision parts for firing devices, radio, 
and electronic parts, fuses, and the like. 

Since these items are being bought today, 
would it not be just ordinary common sense 
to channel contracts for them to an industry 
which proved itself in the last war and today 
stands in desperate need of help? If we 
recklessly squander our small facilities today, 
our hour of gravest need, should it come, 
may find us regretting this shortsighted- 
ness—too late. 

I share the general expectancy of the busi- 
ness community that on July 1, the con- 
trolled materials plan of the National Pro- 
duction Authority will bring about a more 
orderly and equitable distribution of avail- 
able materials, By the fourth quarter, our 
experience with this intensified material 
control program should certainly result in 
a more smoothly functioning mobilization 
effort. 

I must own, however, to some apprehen- 
sions that from the point of view of material- 
starved small companies, the program as an- 
nounced does not go quite far enough, 
Small metal fabricating facilities still with- 
out defense orders are not likely to find 
their lot much improved unless specific pro- 
visions are made to grant them a limited 
band within the priority system. No further 
justification for such action need be made 
then on the basis that they are small and for 
that reason are entitled for survival purposes 
to a slice of the nonrated materials pie. 

I understand that NPA is weighing the is- 
suance of such a small-producers priority. 
It is my further understanding that small- 
ness may roughly be determined if a com- 
pany’s third quarter requirements did not 
exceed 5 tons of carbon steel, 1,000 pounds 
of alloy steel, 500 pounds of copper and cop- 
per base alloys, and 500 pounds of aluminum, 

Iam convinced that the amount of metal 
expended to keep these small plants as going 
concerns will be more than compensated for 
by the resultant general welfare of our entire 
economy. 

These and many other steps should be 
taken if the great majority of small manu- 
facturers are to gain admittance to the com- 
pany of those privileged to contribute to our 
country’s fight for freedom. 

Probably most of you know that I have 
introduced in the Senate a bill known as the 
Small Defense Plants Act of 1951. My ob- 
servations of the constructive achievements 
of the Smaller War Plants Corporation dur- 
ing World War II convinced me that the little 
fellows of industry can never have the full- 
fledged representation they are entitled to 
at the national policy-making level until 
there is set up under one roof an agency with 
complete authority to act as advocate and 
watchdog for small business. 

By this I do not mean to imply that much 
is not being done for small independent 
enterprises by existing agencies of Govern- 
ment. They are all mindful of the problem 
and of the stakes involved. But these agen- 
cies have many other responsibilities as well, 
and they are understandably apt to become 
distracted by the diversity of their duties. 

Those of you who are concerned with the 
management problems of your organizations 
know that the best way to get an important 
job done is to establish and fix responsibil- 
ity for it at one single point. 

Under the terms of my bill, the Corpora- 
tion would be empowered to make loans to 
small concerns for purposes of plant con- 
struction, expansion, or conversion for de- 
fense or essential civilian production. Ad- 
vances may also be made to help small firms 
acquire facilities, equipment, machinery, 
supplies, and materials, These banking 
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services would be made possible by Use of a 
revolving fund not to exceed $500,000,000. 

This figure was chosen because it was just 
about the amount needed and loaned by 
SWPC during the last war which made it 
possible for so many small facilities to par- 
ticipate in war work which they otherwise 
would undoubtedly have been unable to do. 

Having assured that adequate funds and 
protective facilities would be available to 
small companies, the bill further provides 
several means of aiding them to get into 
the procurement picture. These include 
provisions: 

1. To make an inventory of the produ- tion 
facilities of small concerns which can be 
used for defense or civilian requirements. 

2. To cooperate actively with procurement 
officers n order to make maximum utiliza- 
tion of small business prodction facilities, 

3. To wge large prime contractors to let 
the maximum amount of subcontracts to 
small firms at prices and on conditions which 
are fair. 

4. To determine, within specific indus- 
tries, which firms for the purposes of the 
act should be considered “small business 

5. To obtain reports from Federal pro- 
curement or financing agencies on the let- 
ting of contracts and subcontracts and the 
making of loans to small plants. 

6. To obtain from suppliers of materials 
information concerning their methods of 
filling orders and of allocating their supply 
whenever it appears that small companies 
have been unable to get materials and sup- 
plies to fulfill their contracts. 

7. To make studies and recommendations 
t> Federal agencies to insure a fair and 
equitable share of materials, supplies, and 
equipment for small plants. 

8. To consult and cooperate with all agen- 
cies of Government in behalf of small-busi- 
ness interests. 

The Corporation would also be authorized 
to act as a prime contractor with Govern- 
ment procurement offices for the purpose, in 
turn, of subletting awards to qualified cmall 
plants. 

Meanwhile, the Senate Small Business 
Committee is trying to fill the gap. This 
first permanent committee of the Senate 
created to assist small independent enter- 
prises was created in February of 1950, pri- 
marily to make intensive studies of broad 
problem areas in the field of small business 
and to suggest remedial legislation. 

Like everything else, the committee has 
had to go on a war footing. Its broad ob- 
jectives have necessarily been subordinated 
to the day-by-day problems of our smaller 
and medium sized companies. We have 
sought to widen the base of military pro- 
curements. Both in the field of regulation 
and on a “case work” basis, we have tried to 
help small companies get their fair share of 
available materials and supplies. In many 
other ways we have tried to be, if you will, a 
friend in need. 

My colleagues on the committee and I, as 
well as the committee staff members, want 
to be of as much help as possible. I know 
that we have a vital stake in the welfare of 
business and particularly of small business, 
more so today perhaps than ever before. 

I need search no further for a reason than 
my conviction that we may at any time be 
put to a titanic test of strength with incal- 
culable forces opposed to us. Neither the 
number of our fighting men, the modernity of 
their equipment, nor all their bravery and 
sacrifice will produce victory if they are 
backed up by a weakened home-front econ- 
omy. Runaway inflation could do that. 
Widespread distress among thousands upon 
thousands of small businesses could weaken 
us. 
Those of us who have been called to cham- 
pion the cause of free American enterprise— 
the keystone of our economic democracy— 
are determined not to give ground. 
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Happenings in Washington 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD MARTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, May 22, 1951 


-Ir. MARTIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the RrEcorD, program 
No. 41 in the series entitled “Happenings 
in Washington,” broadcast by me to the 
people of Pennsylvania on Saturday 
evening, May 19. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


HAPPENINGS IN WASHINGTON, PRrocRAM No. 41 


My fellow Pennsylvanians, this is Ep Mar- 
TIN, speaking to you from the Nation’s Capi- 
tal, and bringing you another discussion of 
happenings in Washington. 

In this broadcast I want to bring you the 
latest available information about one of 
the most important bills to come before 
Congress. 

I refer to the new tax bill which is now 
being considered. It will fix the amount you 
will be called upon to pay in income tax, ex- 
cise taxes, and other forms of direct taxa- 
tion levied to pay the cost of operating the 
Federal Government. 

In framing the Constitution the founding 
fathers recognized that the power to tax is 
the power to destroy. They wanted to with- 
hold from the Government the power to im- 
pose taxes without the consent of the gov- 
erned. 

To establish that principle they wrote into 
the fundamental law the provision that all 
bills for raising revenue must originate in 
the branch of Congress then elected directly 
by the people—the House of Representatives. 

United States Senators have been elected 
by direct vote of the people only since 1913. 
Prior to that time Senators were elected by 
the State legislatures. 

The Ways and Means Committee of the 
House is the body in which tax bills are first 
considered. 

Pennsylvania is fortunate in having as a 
Member of this very important committee, 
the dean of its Republican delegation, the 
Honorable RICHARD M. SIMPSON, of the Sey- 
enteenth Congressional District. 

Among his colleagues down here in Wash- 
ington Congressman SIMPsoN is affection- 
ately known as Dick. He is considered an 
authority on fiscal affairs of the Nation. 

I have invited Congressman Srmpson to 
take part in this broadcast in order that he 
may give you first-hand information about 
the progress of the tax bill. 

Suppose you take it from here, Dick. Will 
you tell our Pennsylvania constituents just 
how hard they're going to be hit by new 
taxes? 

Representative Sumpson. Thank you, Sen- 
ator MARTIN. 

First, I want to tell you how much I ap- 
preciate being on this program with you, 
a distinguished member of the Finance 
Committee, which handles tax legislation in 
the Senate. 

To understand some of the difficulties in 
drafting a new tax bill it is necessary to 
review President Truman's budget requests. 

You will recall that last January the Pres- 
ident submitted a budget calling for the ex- 
penditure, in the fiscal year 1952, of $71,- 
500,000,000. That was an increase of about 
$20,000,000,000 over 1951. 

He estimated that receipts for 1952, under 
existing tux laws, would be about $55,000,- 


000,000. That would mean a deficit of about 
sixteen and one-half billion. 

Senator Martin. Well, Dick, we know 
that a deficit can be avoided in two ways, 
One is to load more taxes on the people, 
The other way is to cut down the spending. 
Which course did the President recommend? 

Representative SIMPSON, He proposed tax- 
ing insterd of saving. In a message to Con- 
gress the President recommended new and 
increased taxes which, he said, would pro- 
duce about $10,000,000,000 in new revenue. 
He stated he would later mike recommenda- 
tions for a second tax bite designed to raise 
another $6,500,000,000. 

Under the President's proposals the budget 
would be balanced, not by economies, but by 
burdening the people with additional taxes 
amounting to $16,500,000,000. 

But it soon developed that the adminis- 
tration’s financial experts had made a 
$3,500,000,000 mistake. They had under- 
estimated receipts by that amount, and the 
revised figure cut the anticipated deficit to 
about $13,000,000,000. 

The administration then stated it would 
not ask immediately for new taxes beyond 
the original recommendation of $10,000,000,- 
000, but added that a request for additional 
taxes would be made, probably next January. 

Senator Martin. What suggestions did the 
President make for raising the $10,000,- 
000,000? 

Representative Smmpson. The principal 
recommendations offered by the President 
were these: increasing individual income 
taxes by percentage points; increasing taxes 
on corporations by 8 percentage points; rais- 
ing the rate on capita! gains and plugging up 
income tax loopholes. Ae also proposed in- 
creasing excise rates and broadening the 
base. 

Senator Martin. Most of our people are 
principally concerned with the individual 
income tax because that dips right into their 
salary or wages. What decision did the com- 
mittee reach on that tax? 

Representative Stmpson. That was our big- 
gest problem, Senator. We considered it 
from every angle and the committee voted 
to add 3 percentage points to the surtax 
in each bracket. 

Now that doesn’t mean a 3-percent in- 
crease. Raising the lowest surtax rate from 
20 to 23 percent is actually an increase of 
15 percent in that bracket. 

We Republicans proposed a straight 10 
percent increase computed on existing tax 
rates, That would mean a smaller increase 
in the lower income brackets, but we were 
overruled by the Democratic majority. 

Of course any action taken by the com- 
mittee is still subject to approval by the 
House and the Senate. 

Senator Martin. You said the adminis- 
tration wanted to raise corporation taxes by 
8 percentage points. What action did the 
committee take? 

Representative Simpson. The committee 
rejected the proposal and tentatively agreed 
on a 5-point increase, making a total tax 
rate of 52 percent on all corporations with 
net incomes above $25,000. 

Senator MARTIN. How about the suggested 
increase in the capital gains tax? What did 
the committee do about that? 

Representative Smumpson. We have tenta- 
tively turned down the President's proposal 
that capital gains be taxec at a higher rate 
than they are today. 

This was done because of the recognized 
fact that an ‘ncrease in the tax on capital 
gains would, first of all, discourage busi- 
ness transaction and would result in reduced 
tax revenue. 

Secondly, unless capital is kept in the 
hands of the individual taxpayer he will not 
have money to invest for business expan- 
sion. Of course, without businesses there 
are no jobs. 
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We did provide, however, that a man who 
makes a capital gain in the sale of his home 
and within a year buys another house in 
which to live shall not be taxed on his paper 
profit. 

Senator Martin. I understand your com- 
mittee has plugged up some of the loopholes 
in existing tax law. 

Representative Srmpson. That's correct, 
Senator. Let me give you one example. It 
has to do with withholding on dividends 
and interest. It has been estimated that 
every year approximately $3,000,000,000, now 
paid out in dividends and interest, are not 
reported on income-tax returns. By with- 
holding at the source the tax will be col- 
lected by Uncle Sam. The Ways and Means 
Committee has approved that proposal and 
it will be written into the bill. 

Senator Martin. Now, Dick, will you tell 
us specifically what the administration pro- 
posed to do about excise taxes—on auto- 
mobiles, for instance? 

Representative SIMPSON. Well, Senator the 
present excise tax on passenger cars is 7 
percent. The administration recommended 
jumping it to 20 percent, with the idea that 
it would result in increased revenues of 
$771,000,000. 

Senator Martin, Do you believe it would 
produce that increased revenue? 

Representative Suupson. No, Senator; I do 
not. A 20-percent tax would be so big that 
it would eliminate from the market a great 
mass of our people who need automobiles in 
their work or business. 

As a result, revenues, instead of increas- 
ing, would decline. The committee decided 
tentatively to fix the tax at 10 percent. 

In my opinion, loss of revenue would like- 
wise occur if we adopted the administration's 
proposal to increase from 10 to 25 percent 
the tax on television sets, radios, household 
appliances, and refrigerators. Revenues 
would go down—not up—because sales would 
drop off. We therefore agreed upon a 5-per- 
cent increase, making the tax 15 percent. 

We raised the tax on cigarettes from 7 to 8 
cents a package, although the President had 
recommended an increase to 10 cents. 

On distilled spirits we decided on a tax 
increase from $9 a gallon to $10.50. The ad- 
ministration had asked for a $12 tax. 

As you know, Senator, we have been 
battling all week to prevent unreasonable 
increases in excise taxes. 

I’m sure our radio audience has read of 
the decisions we have made. I'm sorry 
that time does not permit me to go into 
all the particulars, but I am glad to be able 
to say that we met with some degree of 
success. 

Senator Martin. In your opinion, how 
much additional revenue will the new tax 
bill carry when you get through with it in 
the House? 

Representative Srmpson. In my opinion, it 
will include about $6,500,000,000 in new taxes. 
The committee very definitely believes that 
we have reached almost the maximum so 
far as the levying of new taxes is concerned. 

Senator Martin. Now, even if we adopted 
all the recommendations in the President’s 
tax program, would the budget be balanced? 

Representative Simpson. Oh, no; the Pres- 
ident’s talk of balancing the budget is en- 
tirely visionary. If we levy all the taxes 
he has requested and apply that against the 
expenditures for 1952, using his own figures, 
there will be a deficit of over four billions 
of dollars. So there’s no possible chance 
of balancing the budget if we follow the 
President's recommendations. 

Senator MARTIN. We agree, of course, that 
balancing the budget is the most important 
thing we can do to preserve financial stabil- 
ity and to check inflation. What would you 
suggest in order to balance the budget for 
fiscal 1952? f 

Representative Srmpson. Well, Senator, 
I'm convinced that we cannot have a bal- 
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anced budget at the current rate of expendi- 
tures. We will have to save money. I’m 
very happy to note that the Congress is 
really determined to have economy in the 
present session if at all possible. In the 
House we have already made substantial 
cuts in the several appropriations bills not 
related to national defense. 

Senator Martin. I think we should more 
carefully scrutinize every expenditure, in- 
cluding the military. All of us want the 
Army, Navy, and the Air Force to have every 
penny they need to conduc the war they are 
waging today in Asia, and to build up our 
defenses everywhere. On the other hand, 
there is no excuse whatever for continuing 
the waste that each of us knows takes place 
in the military. 

So long as we give this administration all 
the money it asks for in new taxes, it will 
spend every penny of it. There will always 
be a deficit. And until the A nerican people 
cull a halt and demand that we do save 
money, we are bound to continue to operate 
at a deficit, which means more and more 
inflation. 

It may not be popular, Congressman, but 
it is time for all of us in Congress to stand 
up and resist every unnecessary expenditure 
in order to keep our country on a sound 
fiscal basis. Don’t you agree with that? 

Representative Simpson. I certainly do, 
and the time has come when the voter back 
home has got to support his Congressman to 
vote against handouts, even for his own dis- 
trict. 

Senator MARTIN. Thank you, Congressman 
Srmmpson. I am sure you have made the tax 
situation much clearer to our folks back 
home in Pennsylvania. It was a real pleas- 
ure to have you on this broadcast and I am 
deeply grateful for your help. 

This is Ep Martin, speaking to you from 
the Nation’s Capital. I will be with you 
again in 2 weeks, Thank you for your aiten- 
tion. 


The Meaning of I Am An American Day, 
1951 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, May 22, 1951 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, on Sun- 
day, May 20, it was my privilege to ad- 
dress the I Am An American Day cere- 
monies at Juneau Park, in Milwaukee, 
Wis. I ask unanimous consent that the 
text of my remarks be printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THE MEANING OF I AM AN AMERICAN Day, 1951 

“What did you ever do for your country as 
a good citizen?” 

This was a question recently asked by the 
Senate Crime Investigating Committee of 
one of the leading racketeers of the United 
States, Frank Costello. 

“What did you ever do for your country 
as a good citizen?” This was a vital ques- 
tion that we put to him. We wanted to 
know how Frank Costello could possibly jus- 
tify his notorious activities. A quarter of a 
century ago America had granted Frank Cos- 
tello the privilege of citizenship, and yet, 
since then, he had been reputed to be en- 
gaged in all sorts of illegal pursuits in his 
adopted land. 


MERELY PAYING TAXES IS NOT ENOUGH 


Do you know what Frank Costello an- 
swered when we asked him that question 
about citizenship? He answered, “I pay 
taxes.” 

What a miserably inadequate reply. As a 
matter of fact, Costello doesn't even pay his 
fair share of taxes. 

Now, my friends, I say to you today that 
there are a good many citizens who if you 
asked them how they deserved the precious 
privilege of citizenship might answer very 
much the way Costello did: “I pay taxes.” 
And I say that answer is hardly good enough. 

The overwhelming number of our Ameri- 
can people are honest, law-abiding. They 
despise the like of Frank Costello, as you 
and I do. However, many of them would be 
hard put to explain what they had ever 
really done—other than paying taxes—to 
justify this priceless blessing—a blessing for 
which millions of people hungering to emi- 
grate to America would give practically any- 
thing. 


SERVICEMEN HAVE PROVEN PATRIOTISM 


Ot course, those millions of Americans who 
have fought in our country’s uniform on 
land, on sea, and in the air have to a tre- 
mendous extent proved their patriotism. 

The men who are fighting for our land 
tonight on the road to Seoul, Korea, the 
brave Gl's who are living in the mud and 
art, trading bullets and shells with the 
massed Chinese Communist hordes—those 
men need hardly further prove their loyalty 
to this land. 


ALL OF US CAN DEMONSTRATE GOOD CITIZENSHIP 


Bu: I say that it is up to you and to me 
here on the nome front to prove by our 
deeds that we, too, are worthy of this price- 
less heritage. It is a fact that every single 
one of our people, whether they be young or 
old, male or female, regardless of their sta- 
tion in life. regardless of their occupation, 
regardless of their race, creed, or color can 
prove ti eir right to American citizenship. 

Each one of us has a role to play, whether 
he be a public officer in Washir:,ton or in 
Milwaukee or in Madison, or whether he be 
c. private citizen—a lawyer, a doctor, a fac- 
tory foreman, a machinist, a carpenter, a 
streetcar conductor, a churchman, or any 
of the thousands of other callings of our 
American pecple, 

You and I can proudly (but not arrogantly 
or boastfully) speak forth the words: “I am 
an American” if—and I emphasize this if— 
we fulfil: the patriotic role we have in what- 
ever station in life we happen to find our- 
selves. Now, how? Let me suggest several 
specific ways. 


WE SHOULD ALL VOTE 


First, regardless of who we are or what we 
are, one of the greatest privileges we have is 
that of cesting a free ballot. Yet, in the 
last election throughout the Nation, less 
than 50 percent of our people voted at the 
polls. Amazingly enough, the percentage 
of eligible voters who have cast their ballots 
has declined through the years, rather than 
increased. 

But, I ask you my friends, to think what 
the people in the iron curtain countries 
would give if they might possess the right 
to vote, as you and I do. Think how the 
people of brave, devout Poland would be 
thrilled if they could cast a secret ballot, or 
the suffering people of Eastern Germany, 
trapped under the Russian boot, or the op- 
pressed people of Rumania, Bulgaria, and 
Czechoslovakia, the Baltic countries—the 
lends from which so many of us in Wiscon- 
sin are descended. 

VOTING SOUNDLY AND INTELLIGENTLY 

So, I say, let us not forget this priceless 
blessing when November rolls around and 
when primary day rolls around, but let us 
proudly cast our vote. Moreover, let us vote 
not automatically, but blindly, not on the 
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basis of what someone tells us or orders us, 
But let us vote after our own careful think- 
ing, after earnest review of the issues, after 
sound evaluation of the background and 
qualifications of the candidates. 

Let us ask ourselves: Is the candidate an 
American through and through? Does he 
really believe in our Constitutional Republic 
of checks and balances? Does he genuinely 
believe in the free-enterprise system? These 
are but a few of the questions which you and 
I should ask before we go into the ballot 
booth. 

CLEANING UP CRIME LOCALLY 


Now, my friends, a second way you and I 
can demonstrate our good citizenship is this: 
Let’s make cur own community—our neigh- 
borhood, our city—the most wonderful place 
in which to live and grow that human in- 
genuity and initiative can possibly achieve. 

As many individuals in this audience know, 
I am a member of the Senate Crime Investi- 
gating Committee. In that capacity, I have 
visited cities from one end of this country 
to the other—Kansas City, Las Vegas, San 
Francisco, etc. I have seen how the criminal 
element has corrupted many communities, 
how bribery has ruined many police forces, 
how graft has gotten into municipal func- 
tions—fire departments, city recreation set- 
ups, health units, I say to you, my friends, 
that you and I are called to a high purpose 
to make sure that the gangsters, the racket- 
eers and hoodlums do not ever ruin the fair 
name of Wisconsin and its clean cities, as 
they have so many other States and cities. 


WE ARE PROUD OF BADGER POLICE STANDARDS 


I do want you to know that when our 
Crime Committee held hearings in Washing- 
ton, it was with tremendous pride that I 
heard J. Edger Hoover, Chief of the Federal 
Eureau of Investigation, praise your mag- 
nificent police department here in Mil- 
waukee. Fortunately, we of Wisconsin—and 
you right here—have maintained some of the 
highest standards of municipal integrity that 
any area has achieved. I say that we cer- 
tainly want to keep our State’s largest city 
that what the founding fathers had in mind 
when they set up a tripartite government 
with three separate, coequal branches. We 
must learn the meaning of the Bill of Rights 
with its precious guaranties. 

These, then, are three ways thus far to 
demonstrate good citizenship. 


WE SHOULD COOPERATE AGAINST INFLATION 


Now, my friends, there is a fourth way 
by which we can prove our good citizenship, 
and that is by cooperating with the economic 
program of our Government in this time of 
national emergency—amidst the grave peril 
of inflation. 

Any individual who engages in black mar- 
ket activities is obviously disloyal to America. 
Any individual who jacks up prices above 
their ceilings is disloyal. Any individual who 
spreads false rumors which cause panic buy- 
ing is disloyal. 


WE NEED COOPERATION BY ALL GROUPS 


In a time like this when our industry is be- 
ing geared to the war effort, it is essential 
that we increase production of peace—time 
commodities so as to help “soak up” infla- 
tionary buying power. In other words, we 
need greater productivity, and the way to 
get this is by cooperative action and under- 
standing between labor, management, agri- 
culture and Government. You can’t get such 
productivity if there is hatred, fear, selfish- 
ness in or among any of those vital segments 
of our economy. 

CONCLUSION 


I conclude as I began. I conclude with the 
question that was asked of Frank Costello: 

“What did you ever do for your country 
as a good citizen?” 

It is my hope and prayer that when that 
question is asked of you, you will answer not 
simply that you pay taxes. Rather, I hope 


. 
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that you will say that you follow a construc- 
tive program of service to your country, 
especially in her time of need, a program of 
exercising your franchise, a program of keep- 
ing your community as clean as you can 
possibly make it, a program of cooperating 
with the anti-inflation of our Government, 
a program of understanding the American 
way of life and of respecting it and of com- 
bating subversive forces. 

When we say, I am an American, may you 
and I be worthy of that proud distinction, 
May we set an example to which, in the 
words of the father of our country, “the 
wise and honest may repair.” 

Thank you, and congratulations to our 
new citizens. May you—and all of us—be 
worthy of our proud heritage. 


Faith in America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, May 22, 1951 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, Dr. J. 
Goodner Gill, vice president of Rider 
(College, delivered a challenging address 
entitled “Faith in America” at the an- 
‘nual spring banquet of the New Jersey 
Association of Schools of Business, held 
in the Military Park Hotel in Newark, 
N. J., on May 11. It is an address which 
‘should be read by every American, and 
iI take pleasure in calling it to the atten- 
tion of the Congress and the country by 
inserting it in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
at this time. I am indebted to George E. 
Stringfellow, of West Orange, N. J., for 
having made this inspiring address avail- 
able to me. 

TL ask unanimous consent that the ad- 
dress be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

| There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

FAITH IN AMERICA 

The topic of my address tonight is, Faith 
In America. Since its inception, and from 
ithe time that our forefathers set foot on 
these shores, the growth of this country has 
been sound and steady. This Nation has be- 
lieved in individual liberty and freedom, the 
most priceless possessions anyone can en- 
joy in the world. Here, under our Constitu- 
ition, all races, colors and creeds are guaran- 
teed life, liberty and the pursuit of happi- 
yess. Lastly, and most important of all, this 
‘country was founded on the belief and the 
faith in an Almighty Divine God. Through 
the decades and the centuries, this depend- 
ence upon a power greater than our own has 
kept us a free land, and today America stands 
as the strongest Nation on the face of the 
globe. 

In America we enjoy more privileges, more 
opportunities and more luxuries than those 
anywhere else on the face of the earth. We 
have developed the greatest industries in the 
world. Their productive capacity is unlimit- 
ed and so geared that they can meet 
any emergency anytime that it may arise. 
Also, we have the finest private and public 
school systems anywhere to be found. On 
the level of higher education, we have the 
noblest colleges and universities right here in 
these 48 States anyone can possibly think of 
anywhere. 

In the realm of the spiritual influences, 
we have the greatest churches, cathedrals, 


and temples that anyone could possibly name 
or conceive. In addition to all of these, one 
of our basic foundations of Americanism 
has been our private free-enterprise system. 
Here in these United States a man may work 
for someone else or he may own his own 
business and from that develop his economic, 
social, and political life. All of our great 
industries today came from the humblest 
surroundings and through ambition, deter- 
mination, perseverance and a desire to serve 
mankind they have risen to the highest po- 
sitions of industrial strength. The founding 
of the Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co. 
furnishes all of us with an excellent ex- 
ample of American free enterprise at work. 
Here is an organization which was started by 
two brothers in a little country store and 
today is one of our largest industrial empires. 
It was second in sales last year. The same 
is true of the General Motors Corp. which 
was first in sales, likewise, Sears, Roebuck 
& Co., which was the third highest in con- 
sumer’s sales last year. These are only 
typical examples which prove that under 
the American flag individuals and organi- 
zations enjoy the fullest measure of happi- 
ness and success. 

In recent years, all of us have been made 
aware of the tremendous inroads which com- 
munism and socialism have made right here 
in America. We are currently engaged in a 
war which is a conflict among foreign ideolo- 
gies. All of these inhuman and unsound 
philosophies will fail in the future just as 
they have in the past because they are solely 
atheistic and place no reliance whatsoever 
in a divine providence. We have seen 
nazism crumble in Germany. We have seen 
fascism collapse in Italy. We have witnessed 
the dagger broken in Japan, and we know 
that as long as we keep our faith we will, 
before too long, see the utter downfall of the 
Soviet empire in Russia. In these countries, 
the government comes ahead of the state, 
quite the opposite of the situation here in 
America. The ultimate objective of all these 
ideologies is to tear down the belief in God 
and destroy the various religious forces which 
support this faith. These dictators and 
ideologists know that if they can undermine 
religion they will conquer us, because if they 
succeed in this measure, we will have noth- 
in; at all to which we can hold. Further- 
more, the Soviet Union is pursuing a policy 
currently of watchful waiting. They are a 
whole lot smarter than we give them credit 
for. They believe if they have enough pa- 
tience, they will conquer us ultimately by 
disintegrating us as a people and by bring- 
ing us to bankruptcy through lavish and ex- 
travagant spending. 

It is estimated at the present time that 
the debts of all of our municipalities, State 
governments, and Federal bureaus is well 
over $500,000,000,000. At the same time, the 
best authorities figure that our total pro- 
ductive income is about $605,000,000,000. In 
my judgment this is too close of a margin 
for a country like this to operate on, par- 
ticularly in the light of the conflicts through- 
out the world. We are never going to achieve 
peace through spending, spending, and 
spending. Again, I believe we are never going 
to achieve peace through material things. 
Economically, we are on a most unsound 
basis at the present time which only can lead 
us to financial ruin. I speak to you tonight 
not as a prophet of doom, but as an apostle 
of hope and faith; but, at the same time, I 
believe we must face facts and be realistic 
about our problems. At the height of World 
War II, when we were engaged in an all-out 
conflict, our national budget totaled some 
$40,000,000,000. Here at a time when we are 
engaged in only an intersectional conflict, 
with the fervent hope that we can prevent 
world war III, our Government is asking for 
a budget well over $70,000,000,000. As was 
said may years ago by a famous statesman, 
“The power to tax is the power to destroy.” 
Currently, we are on this road and the exces- 


tion at all.” 
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sively burdensome taxes are breaking the 
backs of every American citizen. Socially 
speaking, we have developed in America, in 
recent years, minority groups and there is 
more factional strife and hatred among them 
today than ever before in our history. Some- 
times I believe that instead of solving prob- 
lems we are creating new ones daily by fol- 
lowing erroneous policies which are based on 
false motives which can only bring greater 
internal dissension. It was my pleasure last 
night to attend a dinner in New York at 
which both former President Herbert Hoover 
and the Honorable Bernard M. Baruch were 
the main speakers. In his address President 
Hoover stressed the fact that the greatest 
problem and most tragic consequence of all 
our unrealism today here in America is the 
fact that we are in the midst of the worst 
moral depression our Nation has seen. We 
know that immorality is now at an all-time 
high, and we have reached a new low moral 
tone which is undermining the youth of today 
whom we look up to as the leaders of tomor- 
row. It is not uncommon to find sex clubs 
organized in many of our schools and col- 
leges. The recent undecovering of the nar- 
cotic traffic trade among teen-agers is a hor- 
rible reflection upon our Nation and makes 
our position in the eyes of the rest of the 
world look very bad at the present time. In 
his remarks, Mr. Baruch emphasized the fact 
that if we are overcome anytime by an out- 
side invader, it will be due to the fact that 
there is a complete lack of self-discipline and 
self-control among ourselves here in America. 
He further said, “It is high time that we sub- 
ordinate all pressure and minor groups to the 
national interests of this country.” Little or 
no importance is placed any more on sound 
character, We live in an age of deals, double- 
talk, and political trickery which is only 
tearing down all too rapidly the ideals and 
principles which has made America the most 
beloved Nation throughout the world. 

Apart and beyond politics, it is my 
humble belief that it is wrong when either 
party is in power too long. I believe 
it is of little importance today whether we 
are Republicans or Democrats. The vital 
thing is that we first be courageous red- 
blooded Americans, We are suffering pres- 
ently from a political monopolistic philoso- 
phy where too great a segment of our Fed- 
eral Government believes that they not only 
own the Government but the country as 
well. I should like to make it clear that I 
am not, even in my thinking, attempting to 
get into politics, but certainly the great need 
of this hour is for truly great leaders and 
really fine outstanding statesmen. We lack 
men of political courage, and while we fuss 
and fume about what our foreign policy 
should be, our fine American youth are dying 
in Korea while certain politicians engage in 
a stalemate in an effort to pull various kinds 
of deals, Our boys in Asia have no concep- 
tion of what they are fighting for, and they 
feel that they are needlessly laying down 
their lives, all because we are not united 
here in America, Regardless of which side 
we may stand on General MacArthur’s tes- 
timony, the fact that this country is split 
wide open is the very worst thing that could 
happen. This is just what our enemies want, 
and nothing will defeat us more than a dis- 
integration of this kind. Some time ago I 
was coming up on the train from Wilming- 
ton, Del. I went in the day coach there and 
sat with a pullman porter who was dead- 
heading back to New York. He had served 
3% years in tne European conflict, and as 
we got to discussing the Korean situation, 
he said, “Mister, this whole situation just 
doesn’t make sense to me.” He said, “Here 
we have sent $50,000,000,000 over to England 
with which they buy our products to sell to 
the Red Chinese Communists.” He said, 
“Mister, I just can’t understand this situa- 
Here is the sound opinion of 
a typical average American citizen. I believe 
such a remark is tremendously significant. 
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In speaking recently with the attaché of one 
of the foreign embassies which is an ally of 
the United States, he said the dismissal of 
General MacArthur and the subsequent di- 
vision which it has created in this country 
has weakened us definitely in the eyes of the 
rest of the world. 

While I truly believe that most of our gov- 
ernmental emplcyees and bureaus are patri- 
otic and loyal and are working hard to do a 
fine job, I believe there are too many others 
who are promoting idealistic philosophies for 
personal and selfish reasons. In attending a 
convention recently in Chicago, I was speak- 
ing with a colonel who had been through 
World Wer II and who had been brilliantly 
decorated for his bravery and leadership. 
He said to me these exact words, “Dr. Gill, 
that treaty at Yalta has this country hog- 
tied.” Ladies and gentlemen, I say to you, 
apart from politics, no President—Republi- 
can or Democrat—should be permitted in 
time of war to make any secret agreement 
with any nation without the consent of Con- 
gress, and our boys, therefore, are dying in 
Korea needlessly because of a confused and 
bungled foreign policy. Sometimes I won- 
der if our leaders in this country truly de- 
sire peace and whether they are really con- 
cerned about saving our good American boys. 
We went through World War II with its hor- 
rible and shocking catastrophes and trage- 
dies hoping that in the second half of the 
twentieth century the world would be free 
from war and the rumors of war, and yet it 
was but a short while before we were in an- 
other conflict which could, but I hope will 
not, lead to world war III. 

In my judgment, we will never have good 
government and good men in public offices 
again until each and every citizen takes an 
active part in public affairs. I don't mean 
from the viewpoint of partisan politics, but 
an interest in supporting worth while men 
and seeing to it that once they are elected 
to public offices they uphold sound ideals 
and principles. In our own State, the Hon- 
orable Arthur T. Vanderbilt, chief justice 
of the Superior Court of New Jersey, is lead- 
ing a very commendable move throughout 
the colleges by getting them to have their 
alumni take a deep interest in public affairs 
and government. Here in these United 
States, we enjoy the greatest privilege above 
all and that is the right to vote, the oppor- 
tunity to eliminate those in public office 
whom we think are unfit and to choose those 
whom we believe will do a creditable job. 
It is a sad comimentary upcn the life of 
America that so few people exercise this 
right. The recent election for the mayor 
of the city of Chicago proves this point again 
because it was the lightest vote ever in the 
history of this great midwestern city. One 
of the most prominent weaknesses among 
ourselves at the present time is the apathy 
and gullibility of the American public, and 
I say this most kindly. We do not take time 
to analyze things ourselves, and we are too 
inclined to swallow everything we see and 
hear only to find out the next day they are 
false and untrue. 

I believe, therefore, that there are three 
causes contributing most to our disintegra- 
tion inside America and to our weakened 
position throughout the rest of the world. 
In the first place, we have adopted totally 
the materialistic philosophy. All of our in- 
terests today are concerned about tangible 
things. People everywhere are thinking 
only of position, title, power, wealth, and all 
those things which in the end mean little 
or nothing. We have eliminated any con- 
sideration whatsoever of the spiritual and 
human values of life. It is only the intangi- 
ble things which are immortal and perma- 
nent, and until we yearn for peace, brotherly 
love, and human kindness, we will never 
have it. It was my pleasure sometime ago 
to hear a famous general speak and he said 
that from now on it must be God’s will. He 
said military power can stop a war, but mili- 
tary power can never bring about peace. 


He said there will never be security in the 
world until there is a change in the hearts 
and minds and souls of men. This I think 
coming from one of the greatest generals of 
all time gives all of us a great deal to con- 
sider, 

I believe the second cause for our con- 
flicts today is due to the fact that there is 
too much selfishness, hate, and greed 
throughout the world. People are concerned 
simply about themselves, their own happi- 
ness and pleasures, giving no thought what- 
soever to those around them who may be 
less fortunate. Our various State institu- 
tions today are overcrowded with people pos- 
sessing all kinds of college and university 
degrees but somewhere along the line in 
their education they missed the fundamen- 
tal values and when they went out into the 
business of life, they cracked up and could 
not stand the pace. In all kindness, I be- 
lieve too many of our colleges and univer- 
sities in recent years have promoted too 
many ideologies and I think that a lot of 
communism and socialism can he traced back 
to some of these institutions. Again, I think 
too many colleges are interested simply in 
building up power and huge endowments to 
the total exclusion of their main purpose and 
function. If these institutions and all of 
our other American organizations which 
stand for God, such as the church, fail in 
their responsibilities then I say there is lit- 
tle or no hope of our achieving world peace. 
We must inculcate, into the minds of our 
youth particularly, high and noble ideals of 
morality, intelligence, and patriotism. 

The third and last cause for the unrest 
in the world today is due to the fact that, 
I believe, all of us have become too pagan. 
As a result we are grappling with temporal 
things all the time and when they do not 
work out, we gó to pieces and engage in a 
war. If we are to enjoy peace someday, each 
and everyone of us must get down on our 
knees and first pray for it and secondly work 
toward it. The question is not whether 
God is on our side, because we know he is 
always there, but the question is whether 
we ourselves are on the side of the Lord. 

Therefore, the hope of the world rests in 
our faith in America. We must rededicate 
ourselves to the ideals and principles of our 
forefathers. Secondly, we must restore our 
faith in the American free-enterprise system 
and lastly, above all else, we must reaffirm 
our faith in Aimighty God. 

The greatest textbook of all times gives 
us the solution to our problems today. If 
we would abide by them our ills would be 
eliminated. The Bible says, “Seek ye first 
the kingdom of God and its righteousness 
and all these things shall be added on to 
you.” We definitely are not seeking the 
right things today. Unless we seek brotherly 


love, human kindness and world understand- ` 


ing, we will never achieve these things. The 
Bible says to us again, “If any man would 
come after Me, let him deny himself, take 
up his cross and follow Me.” We are not fol- 
lowing the right leaders today. I do not 
mean simply political leadership, but we are 
not following the Master himself. As a re- 
sult, we go on groping in the dark, increasing 
constantly our difficulties instead of abolish- 
ing them. Once more, the Bible says, “He 
that findeth his life shall lose it, but he that 
loseth his life for My sake shall find it.” Too 
often today, people are concerned about per- 
petuating their name and as a consequence 
they are missing the very objective of life 
which is to go about helping others. We 
can obtain immortality only through our ac- 
ceptance and adoption of the Spirit of Al- 
mighty God. Only those things which are 
excellent will remain permanent, and if 
people the world over would give more to 
themselves to those about them, we would 
not have to worry about the threat of an- 
other global conflict. 

In conclusion, I believe firmly that if we 
would practice the first two commandments 
in our daily lives, all the gloom and fear 
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and horror about us would be dispelled, and 
they go like this: “Thou shalt love the Lord 
thy God with all thy heart and with all thy 
mind and with all thy soul; this is the first 
and great commandment,” and the second 
is like unto it: “Thou shall love thy neighbor 
as thyself. On these two commandments 
hang all the laws and the prophets.” 

I truly believe, ladies and gentlemen, if 
we would practice these first two command- 
ments in our daily lives, we would have peace 
on earth and good will toward all men, 
Thank you. 


The Rubber Industry 
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HON. JAMES E. MURRAY 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, May 22, 1951 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recor» a statement 
by George J. Burger, vice president of the 
National Federation of Independent 
Business, before the Senate Small Busi- 
ness Committee on March 26, 1951. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recor», as follows: 

I want to take the time to thank the Hon- 
orable Guy M. GILLETTE, chairman of the 
subcommittee of the Senate Small Business 
Committee, for his very cordial invitation of 
March 14, directed to me, to appear and give 
testimony at this hearing. His letter to me 
said, In part, “I should like to request your 
appearence before this committee to present 
to the membership your views on the present 
policy in effect and formulated by the Office 
of Rubber Reserve.” I will attempt to com- 
ply with the request of the chairman and 
confine my remerks to this. 

My name is George J. Burger, vice presi- 
dent of the National Federation of Inde- 
pendent Business, a nonprofit organization 
organized under the laws of the State of 
California, I will speak for the membership 
of this organization and also for the Burger 
Tire Consultant Service and as publisher of 
the National Independent, the main and 
principal objective of the latter two being 
the preservation of independent factors in 
the rubber-tire industry. 

Speaking for the National Federation of 
Independent Business, its objective is to op- 
pose monopoly wherever it appears in our 
economy and to fight the spread of monop- 
oly in any segment of our economy. It goes 
without saying that in the tremendously 
large Nation-wide membership of the federa- 
tion it is naturally supposed it includes many. 
thousands in the tire-servicing field, namely, 
tire dealers, filling station operators, auto- 
mobile dealers, and garages. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, the witness has also been a member 
of the rubber-tire industry, beginning in 
the spring of 1909 right up to the present 
moment—in other words, a term of 42 years, 
and in that period I have owned and op- 
erated an independent tire sales and sery- 
icing establishment, and it may be found I 
have had the honor and privilege during 
that 42 years to serve and represent inde- 
pendent tire dealers both in a State and na- 
tional way. Therefore, I do not come before 
the committee merely as a professional trade 
association secretary, but as one who has 
learned from the school of hard knocks of 
the monopolistic trends within the rubber- 


tire industry, and also more recently through 
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my Official position as director and vice pres- 
ident of the National Federation of Inde- 
pendent Business, in charge of its legisla- 
tive office, 714 Bond Building, Washington, 
D. C. 

Mr. Chairman, the problem before your 
committee is nothing new insofar as the wit- 
ness is concerned as independent factors in 
the rubber-tire industry have previously 
faced the same situation—that is, an at- 
tempt by the big rubber interests to shape 
tre over-all rubber program for their own 
benefit, and when this appeared on the scene 
just 10 years ago we were compelled to seek 
the help of the Small Business Committees 
and the Senate Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee to arrest this monopolistic move. 

I want it stated for the record that it was 
the action of the Small Business Committees 
of the Congress, and particularly the Senate 
Small Business Committee, which went a 
long way to save the business life of at least 
800,000 independent tire-servicing estab- 
lishments in the rubber industry. At the 
same time the smaller producers were saved. 
I think the record should show that the 
committee in the Senate on small business 
was made up of Senator MURRAY as chair- 
man, Senators MALONEY, ELLENDER, MEAD, 
STEWART, CAPPER, and Tart and it is a pleas- 
ure for me to state that at that time the 
committee was unanimous in its actions and 
recommendations, 

Both the National Federation of Inde- 
pendent Business and the Burger Tire Con- 
sultant Service are not interested in an in- 
dividual. It is, however, unfortunate that 
an individual should have been the victim 
in the present situation. More important, 
however, we are interested in the over-all 
principle involved—that is the actions of 
certain big rubber interests to dominate a 
program and their position is one of rule or 
ruin, and it is too bad if anyone stands in 
their way. We speak from experience on 
such a policy during our 42-year period in 
the rubber-tire industry. 

When the story appeared in the press on 
the dismissal of Mr, Earl Glen, then acting 
rubber director of the National Production 
Authority, Mr. Glen being replaced by a ma- 
jor company rubber official to direct the pro- 
gram, such action confirmed our suspicion 
of some months back. When this action 
took place we wired, on January 24, the fol- 
lowing telegram to the Honorable JoHN 
SPARKMAN, chairman of the Senate Small 
Business Committee, Hon. LyNDON JOHNSON, 
chairman, Preparedness Subcommittee, Sen- 
ate Armed Services Committee, Hon. WRIGHT 
Parman, chairman, House Small Business 
Committee, and the Honorable EMANUEL 
CELLER, chairman, Monopoly Subcommittee, 
House Judiciary Committee, as follows: 

“A recent press release announced the 
appointment of Mr. Leland Spencer, vice 
president of the Kelly Springfield Tire Co., 
subsidiary of the Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Co., to be Rubber Director of NPA, assisted 
by Mr. Earl Glen as Deputy Collector. Mr, 
Glen had been acting director of the rubber 
division heretofore and he had a very good 
background of knowledge due to his previous 
employment in the rubber industry and with 
the Government as he was in charge of the 
rubber program for some few years. Now in 
this short space of time, in fact in less than 
30 days, we find the pressure we thought 
would develop has been brought for the re- 
moval of Mr. Glen from Government service 
in NPA. We ask ‘Is this the Government’s 
way of paying off for faithful service to the 
Government in putting the Government’s in- 
terest first and also for insistence that small 
business of the rubber industry be placed on 
parity with the Big Four rubber companies?’ 
We believe Mr. Glen’s position was to set a 
program with equality for all in the rubber 
industry and that the services of all in the 
rubber industry be utilized for the best in- 
terest of our Nation's economy in these criti- 


cal days. The Government’s action with re- 
gard to Mr. Glen will come as a shock to all in 
small business, not only in the rubber in- 
dustry but to all small business of this Na- 
tion who are at this time facing a death 
struggle to keep in business. The statement 
is being made day in and day out that big 
business is now in control of Government 
policies. This is what we hear and it would 
in our opinion be somewhat confirmed if the 
happening with Mr. Glen is a pattern that 
will follow. In the interest of our Nation 
we believe that the action of NPA officials 
should be thoroughly explored at once, call- 
ing in Harrison and Ireland, both former 
telephone company officials, and also Mr. H. 
B. McCoy, of the Department of Commerce, 
on loan to NPA. This matter is serious and 
in our opinion the actions of the big rubber 
companies are to feather their own nests 


first. Small business has a serious stake in 
this action. Thanks for your immediate at- 
tention.” 


Senator SPARKMAN is to be commended for 
his immediate action on the matter. 

Mr. Chairman, and members of the com- 
mittee, in view of the fact that history is 
repeating itself in the rubber-tire industry, 
I think it is necessary to turn the clock back 
just 10 years and quote from the REcorp— 
refer Senate Committee Print No. 3, Seventy- 
seventh Congress, first session, page 2, Small- 
Business Problems of the Tire and Rubber 
Manufacturers and Retailers, I am referring 
to the letter which appears in that document 
sent to tire manufacturers and independent 
dealers throughout the Nation by the chair- 
man of the committee at that time, the 
Honorable James E. Murray: 

“This first communication of our commit- 
tee to you seeks your special attention and 
cooperation in a united effort to solve one of 
our country’s major economic problems, 
namely, a restoration of a healthy, virlle, and 
strong national small-business economy. 

“Our committee's first task is to determine, 
what are the problems of small business, and 
their order of importance? 

“No one can answer this question better 
than the small-business man and those who 
have given special study to this subject. 

“You can help us. Will you do so, please, 
promptly? 

“(1) In your opinion, what are the prob- 
lems of small business? If you are a small- 
business man, state clearly your own prob- 
lems. List each problem on a separate letter- 
head and number it in its order of impor- 
tance as you see it. Briefly give your version 
of why each is important. 

“(2) Sign your name on cach sheet. Give 
your occupation or kind of business, firm 
name, full address, congressional district, 
and population of your city. 

“If you will carefully follow the above di- 
rections, it will greatly expedite our work. 
Do not attempt to give us your solution now 
for each problem. The committee will com- 
municate with you later as soon as it deter- 
mines the order in which it will deal with 
the problems submitted. 

“We wish to avoid any action based on snap 
judgment. Whatever may be accomplished 
can have lasting benefit only if it advances 
the sum total of our national welfare. Sound 
solutions will have the permanence which 
can only come from public understanding 
and acceptance.” 

Mr. Chairman, I have said time and time 
again that the records of the Small Business 
Committees of the Congress, and particularly 
of the Senate, as time goes on would prove 
invaluable. For example, one of the answers 
received to the chairman's request was from 
Iowa. I think it is important to quote in 
part (pp. 76 and 77), what the Iowa inde- 
pendent dealer wrote to the chairman of the 
committee, which is a matter of public 
record. He said: 

“It is with pleasure that I comply with 
your request and submit six problems of the 
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small-business man for your consideration. 
There are, of course, other vital problems 
such as taxation, etc., which probably will 
receive the attention of your committee. 

* * * * „ 


“Problem No. 5: Obstruction of legislation 
favorable to small business, particularly in 
committees, by highly paid and skilled lob- 
byists of mass producers and distributors 
who are provided with unlimited expense 
accounts, 

“Problem No. 6: Consumer ignorance of 
the activities now in progress tending to 
the destruction of small business and its 
reaction on social, political, and economic 
institutions.” 

The position of the federation and the 
Burger Tire Consultant Service concurs with 
what the Iowa independent forcibly stated— 
that the over-all action at that time all 
tended to the destruction of small business, 
and we believe the present action instituted 
last January has the earmarks of this same 
destruction. 

The attempts by major rubber interests 
over a 25-year period, in our opinion, are 
confirmed by many and that is to strive for 
complete monopoly. I think this can be 
confirmed by the repeated actions of the 
Antitrust Division of the Department of Jus- 
tice and the Federal Trade Commission in 
their many cases against certain rubber in- 
terests where they were found in violation of 
the antitrust laws. 

It is far better, Mr. Chairman, for you and 
your committee to have the view of small 
tire producers as to what they said in a 
similar situation in the early summer of 
1941—Senate Committee Print No, 3—Prob- 
lems of Small Business of the Tire and Rub- 
ber Manufacturers and Retailers, Seventy- 
seventh Congress, first session, page 142: 

“In 1922 small dealers accounted for fully 
98-percent of all tire-replacement business 
and manufacturer-owned stores for approxi- 
mately 0.1 percent. Today the small dealer’s 
share has been reduced to 46.6 percent and 
the manufacturer-owned stores’ share has 
increased to 9.1 percent. In 1929, according 
to the United States Department of Com- 
merce, there were 754 manufacturer-con- 
trolled outlets. In 1939 this type of outlet 
had increased in number to 2,087.” 

I happened to be in Akron, Ohio, in the 
summer of 1941. I found when I registered in 
the hotel important calls being made on me 
by certain small rubber-tire producers to get 
in contact with them immediately, and due 
to this visit I am reading for the record my 
letter to the then chairman of the Senate 
Small Business Committee, which appears in 
Senate Committee Print No. 6—Small-Busi- 
ness Problems—Small Business and Defense, 
Seventy-seventh Congress, first session, page 
20: 


“DEAR SENATOR Murray: I am enclosing 
herewith copy of a brief from Mr. J. P. Seiber- 
ling, president of the Seiberling Rubber Co. 
This brief confirmed an oral statement to 
Dr. Rogers, Chairman of the Rubber Priority 
Division, Office of Production Management, 
June 26, 1941. 

“I am also enclosing a copy of a communi- 
cation dated July 21 from Mr. William O'Neil, 
president of the General Tire & Rubber Co., 
and directed to the writer. It is my opinion 
that the smaller industries within this rubber 
industry must look to your committee to 
bring about immediate relief. The situation 
is very serious and it appears that the gen- 
eral opinion held of the policy of the Govern- 
ment insofar as the rubber industry is con- 
cerned is being guided and directed by the 
four major tire manufacturers. The small 
tire manufacturer is in a position to serve 
the Government during this national emer- 
gency provided that the Government sees to 
it that they are taken care of in a just and 
fair way. 

“The situation is of a serious nature and I 
feel certain that your committee will act and 
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act promptly with the Office of Production 
Management. 

“T will keep you supplied with other factual 
information as I cecure it. 

40 

“P, S. -In Mr. O'Neil's letter the strike that 
he mentions was between the period of 
March and June 1940 at the height of the 
manufacturing season.” 

I am also quoting, Mr. Chairman, a letter 
which appears in the committee print, page 
21, and it might be well for the committee 
to know at this time that the position of the 
company writing the letter has increased 
considerably in the industry. In fact, it was 
stated by my good friend Senator LYNDON 
JouNson at a public hearing at the time he 
was a member of the House Armed Services 
Committee, on the synthetic rubber program 
a few years back, where he said in substance 
it was no longer the Big Four, but the 
Big Five. 

“Dear GEORGE: You realize, George, that 
with the possibility of original equipment 
being cut in half, the equipment companies 
will have that amount of extra rubber to 
fight with in the commercial field. In the 
case of three of these companies special pref- 
erence will be given to their company stores. 

“IT am on my way to Washington right now 
because the present allotment shows a 40- 
percent cut to us in the amount of rubber 
we are going to use in the last 6 months of 
this year. Of course, ours is disappointingly 
large because we had a strike in the period 
of the basic percentages. I am sure we are 
going to have this taken into consideration. 

“If Goodyear, Firestone, and United States 
have all this wholesale rubber which was for- 
merly put into equipment tires based on a 
quota for 3 years in which equipment busi- 
ness was the most astounding that ever oc- 
curred in America, that they have a very un- 
fair advantage over all those companies who 
believe in dealing through independent deal- 
ers. Why wouldn't it be fair to put the cut 
on those companies whose regular business 
has been cut? 

“Two of these companies have been given 
a very unfair advantage in the fact that they 
raise their own rubber and that previous to 
our Government's entry into the purchase 
of rubber they were only permitted to oper- 
ate their estates at 45 percent of capacity. 
The price at that time was 16 cents a pound. 
Their costs naturally were high due to the 
fact that they were operating less than 50 
percent of capacity. Now when our Govern- 
ment went in and purchased all the surplus 
rubber and these estates were permitted to 
operate at 100 percent capacity, the price of 
rubber went to 21 cents. It was a fortunate 
accident, it is true. However, the thing to 
consider is this. No one should lose their 

tion due to any act of our Government. 

“Now if 50 percent of the equipment busi- 
ness is eliminated, these companies will not 
lose their position with the rest of the trade 
if all of the rubber allocation could be placed 
on them to the tune of 50 percent of what 
was used for original equipment on pas- 
senger tires. They have plenty of defense 
business to keep their labor busy so it isn’t 
a question of labor. It’s merely a question of 
what is fair. An extra amount of rubber to 
them over and above what their competitors 
can have would be quite disastrous in a 
retail field. 

“I just thought I would give you a little 
ammunition. You know it already. No un- 
due hardship should be worked on the deal- 
ers of America. They have no chance to get 
in on direct Government business. They 
should not be unduly harmed as against their 
competitors. 

“GENERAL TIRE & RUEBER CO., 
WILLIAM O'NEIL, President.” 

Due to the length of Mr. Seiberling's letter 
to me, in the nature of a brief, excerpts only 
from that brief, which is quoted in full in 
Senate Committee Print, pp. 22-31, are 
quoted: 


“At the time Seiberling Rubber Co. was 
organized there were over 300 tire manufac- 
turers in existence. In the intervening years 
all but approximately 31 of those manufac- 
turers have gone out of business through 
liquidation or absorption by competitors, 
and of those remaining, Seiberling is eighth 
in size in point of volume, doing a net busi- 
ness in its fiscal year ending October 13, 1941, 
of $9,600,000 in round figures. 

* * * * * 


The period chosen in the formula for de- 
termining the quota base, namely, the pe- 
riod April 1, 1940 to March 31, 1941, is approx- 
imately the most advantageous period that 
might have been chosen for the four large 
rubber manufacturers * * * and ap- 
proximately the worst period that could 
have been chosen for the more than 20 
smaller rubber manufacturers, of which the 
Seiberling Rubber Co. is one. 

* * * * + 


“Thus the figures unmistakably show that 
in choosing the last three-quarters of 1940 
and the first quarter of 1941 as the base pe- 
riod, the Government has taken—we are sure 
unwittingly—the period most favorable to 
the Big Four, and percentagewise the least 
favorable to the smaller manufacturers 
whose business is chiefly dependent upon the 
replacement automobile tire and tube 
market. 

“If the Government had selected the year 
1938 as the base period, it would have chosen 
a period the most favorable to the smaller 
manufacturers and the least favorable to the 
Big Four. In such event the choice would 
have been an equally unfair and inequitable 
choice and the Government would have been 
equally guilty of favoring one group of man- 
ufacturers as opposed to the other. It must 
also be pointed out that in the second and 
third quarters of 1940 the Big Four were re- 
sponsible for introducing into the market 
new low-price lines of tires, the sale of which 
they aggressively promoted with great suc- 
cess, thereby fourther increasing their posi- 
tion in the tire-replacement field, as most of 
the smaller manufacturers with less favor- 
able crude-rubber positions were unable to 
bring out competing low-price lines because 
of the loss involved to them. 


“In the third quarter of 1940 and in the 


first quarter of 1941 the Big Four also further 
advanced their position in the tire-replace- 
ment field by instituting savage price wars 
in the truck tire replacement field, thereby 
materially increasing their position in the 
truck tire replacement market, as the 
smaller companies were unable or unwilling 
to compete with such extremely low prices. 
. * . * * 

“(1) The Big Four, due to their strong 
working capital and financial position, large 
manufacturing facilities and warehousing 
facilities—none of which are possessed by 
most of the smaller rubber manufacturers— 
were able to build up huge inventories of 
finished goods, which are outside the effect 
of General Preference Order M-15. 

“The latest report of the Rubber Manu- 
facturers Association discloses a finished tire 
inventory position for the industry, in rela- 
tion to monthly tire replacement sales, 
equivalent to a 3 months’ inventory. 

“As 80 percent of this report is composed 
of the figures supplied by the Big Four, it 
may safely be assumed that the inventory 
position of finished tire casings of the Big 
Four is approximately a 3 months’ position 
relative to their replacement sales. 

* * * „ . 

“While income for most of the smaller 
companies is dependent entirely upon goods 
sold in the tire and tube replacement market, 
the big four rubber companies are possessed 
of large income from their crude-rubber 
plantations (with the exception of Good- 
rich), and from their foreign plants which 
are operating at capacity in England, India, 
Australia, South Africa, Argentina, Canada, 
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Japan, and elsewhere. In other words, the 
big four rubber companies could cease oper- 
ations in the United States entirely and still 
be the recipients of a sizable income from 
operations outside of the United States. 

* * 


* * * 


In the past 20 years there has been a 
steady concentration of manufacturing 
power developing in the rubber industry, fol- 
lowing the time-worn pattern of the stronger 
absorbing the weaker, and the larger grow- 
ing larger, and the smaller growing smaller, 

In the past 15 years such old and well- 
established companies as the Kelly-Spring- 
field Tire Co., Fisk Rubber Co., Gillette 
Rubber Co., Samson Tire & Rubber Co., Hood 
Rubber Co., Miller Rubber Co., and a number 
of others have been absorbed one after an- 
other into the framework of the Big Four. 

a * * * . 

“(1) In arriving at a base quota for alloca- 
tion, that rubber consumed for the manu- 
facture of original equipment casings and 
tubes be taken out of the figures entirely 
and be given a separate quota which can be 
calculated with exactness as soon as the 
number of cars and trucks to be manufac- 
tured is definitely determined. Thus the 
effect of the rise and fall of rubber consumed 
in the manufacture of casings and tubes for 
original equipment will be eliminated en- 
tirely from the figures involved in arriving 
at rubber consumption for purposes other 
than original equipment supply. 

+ > * * . 

“(4) That in any event, the fifth tire sold 
as a spare tire to original equipment manu- 
facturers be eliminated, thereby effecting a 
saving of 26,000 tons of rubber on the basis 
of 5,300,000 spare tires for new cars. Spare 
tires are seldom used during the first year of 
the new car life and when used are used only 
for emergency purposes, which can be served 
just as well by the use of a used tire as a new 
spare.” 

It is interesting to note the last paragraph 
quoted from Mr, Seiberling’s letter where it 
is very forcibly brought out that a real sav- 
ing could be made to the Nation with the 
discontinuance of the fifth or spare tire on 
new automobiles—an out-and-out monopoly 
enjoyed by the four major tire manufactur- 
ers, Goodyear, Goodrich, Firestone, and 
United States, and at the same time motor- 
car manufacturers being the beneficiary, but 
more important, Mr. Chairman, apparently 
with new-car production being reduced, 
which will result in automatic reduction of 
their need for new tires and tubes, in the 
over-all use of rubber, this would have no 
apparent effect on the permissible supplies 
of crude and synthetic rubber to the major 
tire manufacturers be they four or five. How- 
ever, a more serious effect would be reducing 
the position of needed raw supplies, crude 
and synthetic for the small producers to 
serve our essential economic needs. 

You will also note that Mr. Seiberling in 
his brief definitely mentioned about the for- 
eign plants operated by some of these major 
companies. We are interested in the plant 
operation in India because only recently we 
read in a press dispatch from New Delhi, 
India, where that country was denuded of 
tires and tubes which were shipped to Com- 
munist forces in Hong Kong and Tientsin. 
Senator Johnson’s subcommittee at the mo- 
ment is exploring these shipments of tires. 

I think it is necessary to show the trend 
in monopoly by quoting the following: 
“Senate Document No. 206, Seventy-ninth 
Congress, second session, Economic Concen- 
tration and World War II, report of the 
Smaller War Plants Corporation to the Spe- 
cial Committee To Study Problems of Amer- 
ican Small Business, United States Senate, 
pages 172, 174, and 177: 

“The bottom of chart 35 shows that giant 
corporations play an unmistakably dominant 
role in the rubber-products industry. More 
than half of all the sales went to corpora- 
tions with $50,000,000 or more in assets, 
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Only 12.3 percent of sales went to corpora- 

tions with less than $1,000,000 in assets and 

only 1 percent went to noncorporate firms.“ 
* * * * * 

“During that period the Big Four had a 
decided advantage in connection with their 
important distributive outlets: Goodyear, 
which sold to Sears, Roebuck; Firestone, 
which had its own chain of stores; United 
States Rubber, and Goodrich, which sold to 
Standard Oil and Montgomery Ward. Good- 
year and United States Rubber also sold sub- 
stantial quantities of tires through Western 
Auto Supply Co.” 

+ * . * * 

“The bulk of the expansion undertaken 
by the Big Four was for plants in the South, 
Midwest, and West and more than doubles 
their prewar capacity. In view of the excess 
capacity which existed before the war, it is 
obvious that this expansion will have a di- 
rect impact upon the level of operations of 
the older facilities.” 

United States versus economic concentra- 
tion and monopoly—an investigation of the 
effectiveness of the Government's efforts to 
combat economic concentration—a staff re- 
port to the Monopoly Subcommittee of the 
Committee on Small Business, House of 
Representatives, House Resolution 64, Seven- 
ty-ninth Congress, pages 188 and 189: 

“The four major tire manufacturers have 
by virtue of their exclusive contracts with 
the auto makers practically 100-percent con- 
trol of this market. They supply directly 
to the car manufacturers the four tires and 
tubes used on the auto’s running gear; they 
supply the fifth, or spare tire. The size of 
this market, naturally, varies with the mag- 
nitude of new-car production. In some 
years it has run as high as 50 percent of all 
tire production, in others it has been quite 
low (as, recently when the auto makers were 
deeply entangled in manufacturing difficul- 
ties). 


* * * * . 


“The four major tire makers are striving 
to, and are presently on the way to, gain 
complete control of this market by means of 
the following devices: (a) Sales through 
company-owned and controlled retail out- 
lets: These retail outlets, situated, by and 
larg^, in this Nation’s major marketing areas, 
habitually (in normal times) sell tires and 
tubes (especially truck and bus tires and 
tubes) to the ultimate consumer at prices 
usually equal to, and sometimes even below, 
their own independent dealers’ buying prices, 
and certainly equal to or below buying 
prices available to dealers representing the 
smaller tire makers. * * * Authorita- 
tive sources have asserted, time and time 
again, that these stores are not required to 
make a profit at retail, if the exigencies of 
the competitiye situation make it dificult 
for them to obtain planned volume of sales, 
they have been operated at a loss in order 
to sustain and advance the volume of busi- 
ness done by their parent companies. 

+ . + . . 

“(b) Sales of private-brand tires to 
chain-store, mass-distributor outlets: The 
United States Rubber Co, is known as the 
largest supplier of private-brand tires in 
the entire tire field. Investigation of its re- 
lationship with these outlets may well dis- 
close that the prices offered these outlets by 
tre tire maker are substantially lower than 
the prices offered to its own independent 
dealers. 3 

“(c) Sales to major petroleum companies: 
The four major tire makers have entered 
into exclusive relationships with the major 
petroleum companies to supply the tire re- 
quirements of the latter for replacement 
sales through their owned and leased filling- 
station outlets. * * * 

„d) Manufacturer direct sales: The four 
major tire makers (and to a much smaller 
degree, the smaller tire makers) sell tires 


and tubes directly to the ultimate consumer. 


Such sales are usually made at prices lower 
than their best dealer-buying prices.” 

The report of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion on interlocking directorates, 1951, page 
379, states: 

“The dominant position of the Big Four is 
reflected both in asset and sales figures, The 
total assets of the Big Four as of the close 
of 1946 aggregated $1,185,471,000. The ag- 
gregate assets of the next 12 aggregrated 
$198,430,000, or only 56 percent of the assets 
of Goodyear, the largest manufacturer. The 
1946 sales of the Big Four amounted to 
$2,505,565,000; the aggregate sales of the 
next 12 were $346,773,000 or again 56 per- 
cent of the sales of Goodyear.” 

Mr. Chairman, I beg the indulgence of the 
committee for the length of this statement. 
I would prefer to have it short and direct 
to the point, but you will admit that the 
rubber industry and its actions to monopo- 
lize, cannot be ignored in their importance 
to our economy. Too many people are de- 
pending upon the products of the rubber- 
tire industry. 

The record will show that by some manner 
or means the industry has been most daring 
in its actions in violation of antitrust laws, 
and as I said in my introduction, anyone 
who attempts to stand in their way will be 
destroyed by them. 

Apparently this must have happened last 
January when a career man in the Govern- 
ment was replaced by an individual whose 
ideas must have been more in keeping with 
monopoly’s policy. 

I know from experience that in 1929 when 
dealers of this Nation attempted to meet in 
competition a monopoly then existing, and 
they attempted to meet this competition 
through their own medium, rubber-tire 
manufacturers met and agreed “thumbs 
down” on entertaining the proposal. One 
broke away from the “gentlemen's agree- 
ment.” However, within a 12-month period 
independent dealers’ aims were wrecked. 


In 1939 when the then accredited spokes- 
man for tire dealers of the Nation, carrying 
out the direct mandate of Nation’s dealers 
for the enforcement of the antitrust laws, 
his actions were most annoying to the 
monopolists in the rubber-tire industry and 
they set the wheels in motion which eventu- 
ally brought about, indirectly, his dismissal. 

In 1947 a campaign had been carried on 
by a then individual spokesman for the best 
interests of independent producers and in- 
dependent retailers, and believe it or not, 
the ones who were being benefited by this 
antitrust action were the first to withdraw 
their support to that individual's efforts. 
Was it because the big monopolists were 
bringing pressure on certain independent 
producers to withdraw the support to the one 
who was fighting for the best interests of the 
rubber-tire industry through antitrust en- 
forcement? 

Mr. Chairman, it is a sorry state of af- 
fairs, as it appears from the record of the 
public hearings of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission just a little over a year ago to in- 
voke section 2 (a) of the Robinson-Patman 
Act, which provided setting up maximum 
quantity discounts for the rubber tire in- 
dustry and such action beneficial for inde- 
pendent producers in the rubber tire indus- 


try, that we find little or no support com- 


ing from them to the efforts of the Govern- 
ment to bring fair competition within the 
framework of the law into the rubber tire 
industry. 

Would it be that the small producer of 
tires and tubes has arrived at a state where 
he is afraid to open up his mouth and ex- 
press his views due to fear of retaliation? 

A prominent New England independent 
dealer recently wrote me, after reviewing the 
recent situation which took place in the 
Office of the Rubber Director of NPA: 

“George, maybe we need another William 


M. Jeffers in charge.“ 
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We said from the first instance that we are 
interested in the principle—and we cannot 
afford, in the interests of our Nation’s wel- 
fare, to condone any interests who consider 
their selfish interests first, over the Nation's 
welfare, particularly when our Nation is sup- 
posed to be in peril. 

We in the Federation, from the reports we 
receive from our members, know the indica- 
tion is that “monopoly is in high gear” and 
you will admit, Mr. Chairman, that wars and 
wars in the making leave the door wide cpen 
for monopoly to spread, to strengthen their 
position, 

I have tried to portray, from the record 
itself, that what happened in 1941 and the 
years that followed, it was the Small Busi- 
ness Committees of the Congress then who 
explored this attempt to monopolize, and 
after the juggling in the rubber program in 
1941 and 1942, the Government had to move 
in and set up the Baruch committee, which 
resulted in the appointment of that eminent 
Administrator, William M. Jeffers. 

Is it true that the big rubber interests 
now, under one pretext or another, see a 
golden opportunity to meke the kill? 

It is my hope, for the good of independent 
business of this Nation, both in the produc- 
tion and distribution fields, that the com- 
mittee will go to the very bottom of this 
over-all, and that we may bring back into 
the rubber industry a real free enterprise 
system which does not exist today. In other 
words, Mr. Chairman, the situation now is 
eas will do as you are told or it is too 

ad.” 


The Continuation and Furthering of Our 
Mode of Life as Characterized by the 
Four Freedoms 
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HON. EARLE C. CLEMENTS 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, May 22, 1951 


Mr. CLEMENTS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp the three 
essays on The Continuation and Fur- 
thering of Our Mode of Life as Charac- 
terized by the Four Freedoms, which 
were awarded prizes in a contest spon- 
sored by the Henderson Woman's Club, 
Henderson, Ky. The first prize in the 
contest was won by Miss Suzanne Snyder, 
of the Barret High School; the second 
prize was won by Miss Bernadette Wurth, 
of the Holy Name High School; and the 
third prize was won by Miss Bettye Cobb, 
of the Barret High School, all of Hen- 
derson, Ky. x 

There being no objection, the essays 
were ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
ORD, as follows: 

THE CONTINUATION AND FURTHERING OF OUR 
Mope or LIFE AS CHARACTERIZED BY THE 
Four FREEDOMS 

(Essay by Suzanna Snyder) 

The second paragraph of the Declaration 
of Independence contains an early expression 
of what we know as the four freedoms. 
When our forefathers wrote “that all men are 
created equal; that they are endowed by their 
Creator with certain unalienable rights; 
that among these are life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness,” they were merely 
saying that politically and socially, everyone 
has the right to be free from fear, free from 
want, free to worship as he chooses, and free 
to speak his mind. 
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Politically, the four freedoms give to each 
citizen the right to vote for the office seeker 
of his choice, the right to join in assemblies 
of laymen, the right to seek impeachment 
of those in power whom he considers un- 
worthy, and all without fear of arrest or loss 
of property. Each citizen has the right to 
speak freely on political subjects, whether 
at home or in public; he has the right to 
criticize as well as praise. He may even air 
his opinions on the editorial page of his 
newspaper. He has the right to run for office, 
no matter what his social or economic back- 
ground. 

Socially, the private citizen has the right 
to a free education, to adequate medical at- 
tention, and the right to earn his livelihood 
in the manner for which he is best suited. 
He has the right to worship any deity or not 
to worship at all. 

The individual who lives in a country 
where he has always enjoyed the four free- 
doms is prone to think that such condi- 
tions have always existed and will never 
change. Nothing could be further from the 
truth. In order that these freedoms could 
be established in the beginning, a war was 
fought with England, and since then men 
jot vision and integrity have fought a con- 

t battle against these who would in- 
fringe on the rights of the private citizen. 
‘Antitrust legislation, protective tariffs, and 
‘other similar measures have been enacted to 
‘protect the rights of the individual from 
those who would seek wealth and power 
at the expense of the common man. 

Each responsible citizen must recognize 
his responsibility to the cause of maintain- 
ing the four freedoms. He must exercise 
his right to vote, and must keep well enough 
informed that he may vote intelligently; he 
must take his turn at jury duty; he must 
keep his Representative in the Congress alert 
to local needs. He must carefully examine 
those movements which do not tend to fur- 
ther the cause of liberty, and he must take 
a definite stand against all who would de- 
prive him of liberties. He must be careful 
not to foster criticism of races or creeds 
‘other than his own, and he should do his best 
to support movements and legislation which 
further the cause of freedom, giving freely 
of his time and his talents. 


| — 


THE CONTINUATION AND FURTHERING OF OUR 
' MODE or Lire As CHARACTERIZED BY THE Four 
FREEDOMS 
(Essay by Bernadette Wurth) 


When speaking of the American way of 
life, how many people stop to consider, “Just 
exactly what makes up our mode of life?” 
Figuratively speaking, the answer to that 
question is this; Our mode of life revolves 
around a precious gem—democracy—whose 
rays of light are the very foundation of our 
Government, namely, the four freedoms: 
freedom from fear, freedom from want, free- 
dom of worship, and lastly, freedom of 
speech. Our ancestors fought and died so 
that we, their posterity, might live in peace 
and security, proud of our name and heri- 
tage, and able to enjoy this liberty which 
meant so much to them. 

Freedom from fear—the first of these 
building blocks of our Nation. We live our 
span of life, happily, securely. There is no 
fear of being summoned before a court on a 
false spy charge and given no chance what- 
soever to defend ourselves. We have no fear 
of being awakened during the night and im- 
mediately separated from our loved ones and 
rushed to a concentration camp. We haven't 
any horror of being tortured, when we disa- 
gree with someone in authority. Yes, we 
Americans hardly realize just how lucky 
we are. 

Freedom from want—the product of a 
well-organized Government. The wealth of 
America can hardly be equalled by any other 
country. We are a well-developed Nation 
with rich lands and industrious people. 


Black market scarcely has the slightest 
chance of creeping into our lives because of 
the watchful eye of the law. Other coun- 
tries have been reduced to extreme poverty 
because of famine and the destruction caused 
by wars and black market. 

Freedom of worship—in my opinion, the 
most precious of all the freedoms. All men 
are inclined to religion, in some form or an- 
other. America is full of different religious 
sects—each hallowed to practice according to 
their own rules, without interference from 
the Government. When this freedom is 
taken away, as has been done in countries 
now dominated by atheistic communism, 
there is a complete degrading of humanity. 
All aim in life is lost and a sense of un- 
balance, insecurity, and clutching fear takes 
its place. 

The last of the freedoms is freedom of 
speech—the eternal desire of men to speak 
their minds, regardless of who, when or 
where. The freedom to discharge or to agree, 
without fear of imprisonment. The ability 
to have your say in the way your Govern- 
mentisrun. That feeling of importance you 
get and the pride you take in your Govern- 
ment just because you feel that maybe you 
aren't so small and unimportant after all. 
That is what is meant when we say that 
America has freedom of speech. 

We, as Americans, can say that we are 
grateful for this way of life, but—what good 
does merely saying it do? What we need is 
action. If we wish to keep this form of 
government, which the Communists are try- 
ing so desperately to take over, we are going 
to have to do more than just sit back and 
watch. Speak your piece—write to your 
Congressman when you disagree with some- 
thing. That’s what he’s there for—to repre- 
sent us. Vote every time you get a chance— 
maybe your vote could be the one that keeps 
a Communist agent out of office. Teach 
good citizenship wherever you go—at school, 
at home, at work, or at play—by your ex- 
ample. Remember, great oaks from little 
acorns grow—maybe by little acts of Ameri- 
canism we could be resopnsible for great 
displays of patriotism and indirectly save 
our Nation from destruction, even without 
our knowing it. 

For when the foundations of the building 
(our Nation) are taken away, the whole 
building will collapse. Since our founda- 
tions are the four freedoms, if they are taken 
away, our Nation will collapse—with us un- 
der it. 


THE CONTINUATION AND FURTHERING OF OUR 
MODE or LIFE AS CHARACTERIZED BY THE 
Four FREEDOMS 

(Essay by Bettye Cobb) 

In his annual message to Congress on 
January 6, 1941, Franklin D. Roosevelt first 
stated in complete form his concept of the 
“four freedoms.” He held these to be essen- 
tials of the postwar world, the basic needs 
for a better world, a democratic world, which 
we American people must help to build. 
Immediately the “four freedoms” became 
the rallying call not only for the American 
people but for all the free world. 

In the future days, which we seek to make 
secure, we look forward to a world founded 
upon these essential human freedoms. The 
first is freedom of speech and expression; 
the second is freedom of every person to 
worship God in his own way; the third is 
freedom from want, which, to us, means eco- 
nomic understandings which will secure to 
every nation a healthy peacetime life for 
its inhabitants; the fourth is freedom from 
fear, which, translated into world terms, 
means a world-wide reduction of armaments 
to such a point and in such a thorough 
fashion that no nation will be in a position 
to commit an act of physical aggression 
against any neighbor. 

Our free world must be founded on the 
“four freedoms.” It is my belief that the 
first two freedoms—of speech and of wor- 
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ship—cannot be assured to mankind, so long 
as want and war are permitted to ravage the 
earth. Freedom of speech and of worship 
need only protection; they require only re- 
lief from obstruction. 

Freedom from fear—the assurance of 
peace, and freedom from want—the assur- 
ance of individual personal security, require 
all of the implementation which mankind 
can devise through effective forms of inter- 
national cooperation. 

If we are to attain our free world—the 
world of the “four freedoms”—we must give 
our support to those who struggle to gain 
those rights and keep them. Our strength 
is in our unity of purpose. Freedom means 
the supremacy of human rights everywhere. 
This Nation has placed its destiny in the 
hands and heads and hearts of its millions 
of free men and women, and its faith in 
freedom under the guidance of God. 

It will take much cooperative effort, much 
wisdom, and much surrender of private and 
sectional self-interest, to make all our hopes 
of freedom come true. But the goal is free 
democracy, for which it is worth striving. 

As we progress on the path toward the 
goal of freedom from want and from fear, 
freedom of worship and of speech will more 
and more become a living reality. 

Upon these “four freedoms” must rest the 
structure of our future free world. Let us 
put our faith in God and let us all work 
together in unity and cooperation. 

To that high concept there can be no end 
save victory. 


Universal Military Training 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, May 22, 1951 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp a number of news- 
paper editorials with reference to the 
proposed Military Training and Service 
Act. The editorials are from the Wash- 
ington News, the Birmingham Post, the 
New Orleans Times-Picayune, the St. 
Louis Post-Dispatch, and the Buffalo 
Courier-Express. 

There being no objections, the edito- 
rials were ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorD, as follows: 

[From the Washington (D. C.) Daily News 
of April 14, 1951] 
ONLY Lip SERVICE 

The military manpower bill passed by the 
House yesterday, 372 to 44, is not much more 
than a 3-year extension of a slightly stiffer 
draft law. 

It lowers the draft age from 19 to 18½ 
and it raises the period of service from 21 to 
26 months. 

But after 2 weeks of kicking it around, 
compromising and backing away on the vital 
issue of universal military training, the 
House gave little more than lip service to 
the bare principle of the program. It mere- 
ly sets up another commission to “study” 
UMT all over again and make recommenda- 
tions which Congress would take up as a 
new law. 

In other words, under the House measure, 
UMT becomes a stand-by program for re- 
mote consideration. 

This is a grave, short-sighted neglect and 
inexcusable evasion of responsibility for pre- 
paring the country for the long pull ahead. 
Evidently the politically minded legislators 
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would prefer to meet one crisis after an- 
other as they arise instead of setting up a 
permanent safeguard against the terrible 
threats we face for the indefinite future. 
The bill now goes to conference with the 
Senate which has passed a combined draft 
and UMT bill more nearly along the lines 
desired by the Defense Department and sup- 
ported by leading educators, civic groups and 
the public—according to popular polls. But 
it is doubtful if much can be salvaged for 
UMT. The muddlers and compromisers have 
ali but knocked it in the head—to their dis- 
credit and to the peril of the country. 


[From the Birmingham (Ala.) Post of April 
2, 1851] 


Don’t Boospy-Trarp UMT 


The Pentagon is justifiably concerned over 
a couple of sleepers in the universal mili- 
tary training bill as sent to the House floor. 

One is the provision that would put UMT 
under the direction and control of a five- 
man commission, weighted with three civil- 
ians. 

Though the bill stipulates that the youths 
taken in under UMT shall be put through 
basic military training, top military lead- 
ers are well aware how little this could 
mean. Under the inspiration of thres “mom- 
type” civilians, the training could be watered 
down to not much more than toothbrush 
drills and sack races. 

Second hampering provision is the virtual 
yeto that would be given to Congress on the 
question of invoking UMT at all. The civil- 
ian control commission would be required to 
lay out exact plans and policies for the 
training and take them to Congress once a 
year for approval, This means that only 
110 (majority of a quorum) of the 435 House 
Members or only 25 of the 96 Senators could, 
under some circumstances, toss out any pro- 
gram drawn up—and then there would be 
no UMT. 
| Either of these gimmicks could defeat the 
whole purpose of universal training, which 
is to provide a strong manpower base and 
pool of trained personnel for future rapid 
expansion of the armed services in any emer- 
gency. 

Congress has had plenty of time to ponder 
the crippling effects of these two restrictions, 
Both should be promptly voted down. 


[From the New Orleans Times-Picayune of 
April 10, 1951] 


WEAKENING ON UMT AGAIN 


U.iversal military training suffered an- 
other and perhaps fatal reverse Monday 
when the House Armed Services Committee 
voted its deferment until some future Con- 
gress sees fit to enact such a training pro- 
gram. The committee amendment, adopted 
mnanimously, was put over, Washington re- 
ports, to head off an upcoming substitute 
which contains no UMT provisions at all. 

So far as its legal effect is concerned, 
the purpose of the upcoming substitute is 
accomplished by the committee’s head-off 
amendment. The UMT program is cut out 
lof the pending bill and must be initiated 
‘from “taw” whenever and if ever some later 
Congress summons the courage to correct 

e glaring defect in our deefnse system 

which has cost us thousands of lives and 
billions of money in the past. 

The House committee’s back-down causes 
wide regret, some disgust—but little or no 
surprise. No preceding Congress has been 
wise enough or sufficiently resolute to stand 
firm against the sentimentalist attack upon 
a comprehensive system of defense training. 
Because of that congressional timidity, war 
always has caught us woefully unprepared. 
Just now the national defense training pro- 
gram has the wisest, strongest, and most 
active popular support ever mustered for 
it in this country, but it is huffed and puffed 
out of the House committee by the senti- 


mentalist blasts from political and pacifist 
trumpet blowers—some of them sincere, 
some of them political, others animated per- 
haps by secret hopes of keeping United 
States defenses weak. 

Whether a bipartisan House majority will 
have the good sense and courage to reject 
the committee’s UMT-deleting amendment 
seems doubtful. Our historic national de- 
fense blunder probably is on its way to an- 
other repetition for which we may have to 
pay again the historic cost in blood, tears, 
and treasure. 


[From the St. Louis Post-Dispatch of April 
16, 1951] 


STILL No MANPOWER PLAN 


Since World War II ended the United States 
has bumbled along without any consistent 
military manpower program. Now the House 
has passed a bill which recognizes the imme- 
diate requirement for an extended draft sys- 
tem, but simply abandons any effort to plan 
ahead of the immediate emergency. 

Even the draft section of the bill is caught 
in some confusion. The Senate had voted to 
lower the draft age to 18 and the House made 
it 181%. The Senate voted to lengthen terms 
of service to 24 months and the House made 
it 26. 

As to deferments, the Senate voted to let 
75.000 students go to college after they had 
received basic training. Selective Service de- 
vised a policy to defer many more qualified 
students. The House voted to let local draft 
boards ignore this policy if they wish. These 
differences should be resolved quickly by a 
conference committee. 

The great weakness of the House bill is 
that it scuttles universal military training as 
the basis of a long-range manpower program. 
The 372-to-44 vote was possible only because 
the House leadership surrendered on this 
issue to a coalition, which wished to deny 
the President authority to establish UMT 
when the present crisis is over. 

Mr. Truman cannot be ebsolved of all 
blame in this situation, since he told Con- 
gress last August to shelve UMT on grounds 
it was not immediately necessary. If the 
House now has its way there will be more 
debate, presumably next year, and Congress 
would have to pass another law to authorize 
UMT. Meanwhile, millions of young men 
will be left in doubt as to their military fu- 
tures, and the Nation will be left without any 
system for training Reserves. 

In 10 years we have entered two wars with- 
out sufficient military Reserve strength, so 
the need for UMT is apparent enough. And 
UMT is required for something more: To con- 
vince aggressors that they cannot count on 
our unpreparedness, and to convince allies 
that they can count on our certain military 
help. 

The House bill is just another sample of 
what Bernard Baruch called “The tragic 
blowing hot and cold in national defense, 
the alternating wildly between frantic mo- 
bilizations and equally frantic demobiliza- 
tions.” We have done this with economic 
mobilization and manpower, too. 

It is time to quit blowing cold when we are 
engaged in a hot war in Korea. The House 
and Senate should compose their differences 
on draft terms and restore full authority for 
universal training to the manpower bill, 


[From the Buffalo Courier-Express of April 
12, 1951] 
House BLockS UMT 

Despite the earnest pleas of Secretary of 
Defense Marshall, General Eisenhower, Gen- 
eral Bradley, and other military and civilian 
leaders, the House of Representatives has 
turned thumbs down on authorizing the pro- 
posed universal military training and service 
at this time. 

The Defense Department wants this pro- 
gram as a fair and effective way of main- 
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taining a steady flow of military manpower 
and a trained civilian Reserve. 

The Senate has passed a bill authorizing 
the administration to switch from the draft 
to UMT when conditions permit, but the 
House has balked. 

Defense Department officials hope the Sen- 
ate bill wins out in a Senate-House confer- 
ence, but there is no assurance that it will. 
If it doesn't, UMT will have got the same 
kind of tossing aroynd it has received for 
years in spite of what we regard as over- 
whelming arguments in favor of it. 

If that is the outcome, the responsibility 
will rest clearly upon those House Members 
who opposed the UMT authorization. Their 
opposition is contrary to the best expert 
testimony. 


Roll-Back on Beef Prices 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. THYE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN N SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, May 22, 1951 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “What Will Beef Roll-Back 
Mean?” published in the June 1951 issue 
of the Farm Journal. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Wat WILL Beer RoLtt-Back MEAN? 


The United States has already lost millions 
of pounds of beef, and United States farmers 
and ranchers have lost millions of dollars, 
as the result of the roll-back on beef prices 
that starts May 20. 

This order cuts 10 percent off beef prices 
then; another 4% percent on July 29; still 
another 4%½ percent on September 30. 

The whole beef business is in chaos. As 
the manager of a branch plant of one of the 
major packing companies put it: “I don’t see 
how they could mess things up so much so 
quick.” 

As soon as the order was announced, farm- 
ers with cattle somewhere near ready natu- 
rally rushed them to market to beat the price 
cut. Then came one of the sharpest drops 
in shipments in history. Receipts early in 
May were the smallest in 65 years—the lowest 
since 1886, 

The results are easy to predict and they’ll 
be quick coming: 

1. There just won’t be as much beef. 
Some half-finished animals already have been 
rushed to market, 150 pounds or more lighter 
than they would have been. 

Other feeders have turned half-fed cattle 
onto grass to cut costs, although they’ll lose 
tonnage doing it. 

Many feed lots will stay empty for several 
months. As one USDA official put it: “No 
man in his right mind, whether he's selling 
or buying, would make a feeder coatract 
until he knew whether the September roll- 
back was going to hold.” 

Some cattle that would usually go to feed 
lots for more weight is going to go simply 
as grass fat or possibly as milk-fed heavy 
vealers. 

2. Consumers who gleefully read about the 
roll-back are going to be surprised to find 
considerably less beef in the butcher shops 
to buy. Much of what they do find an be 
grass-fed. 

Black marketers already are well under way 
with the biggest run-around we've seen since 
the last war, if not ever. 

Meanwhile, some of the smaller independ- 
ent packers are caught in a violent squeeze. 
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They can’t operate on the price margins the 
OPS has allowed them. That plays into the 
black market’s hands, too. 

3. The Government has reached into the 
cattlemen's pockets and wiped out ar inven- 
tory value of 8700, 000, 000. 

F. E. Mollin, secretary of the American 
National Cattlemen's Association, tells Farm 
Journel: “This is not price control; it’s 
equivalent to confiscation of property.” 

4. When the price control mess gets bad 
enough, the Government will propose sub- 
sidies. They're already being talked. The 
public won’t get its meat any cheaper—it 
will just pay part to the butcher and part 
to the tax collector, with all the bureaucratic 
ests added; but the real facts can thus be 
concealed from the voters awhile longer. 

One hopeful prospect is that Congress may 
t> so fed up with tho whole thing that when 
the Dofenre Production Act comes up for 
renewal at the end of June it may limit the 
Government's control of farm prices. The 
Senate Agriculture Committee already has 
comanded that OPS cancel the beef order, 
hut President Truman blasted back that the 
order was issued with his approval. 

If farmers don’t like beef ceilings, what 
do they propose? The American Meat In- 
etitute and more than 20 other State and 
national farm, livestock, and packers’ organ- 
izations have adopted a common sense meat 
program that calls for: 

1. More production of meat. “Farmers 
and ranchers will boost meat output. Only 
lack of confidence in future markets, due to 
man-made regulations, can cause them to 
cut back.” 

2. Thrifty buying by consumers. 

3. An all-out attack on inflation by Con- 
gress, including strict economy, higher taxes, 
a clamp-down on credit. 

This program was presented last week in 
Washington to a group of 250 Congressmen 
and newspaper and magazine writers. Un- 
fortuna‘ely for the program, which makes 
great good sense, the public presentation 
turned out to be a colossal failure, because 
reporters couldn’t get their questions an- 
swered. Some Congressmen openly criti- 
cized the performance, and some top re- 
porters walked out in disgust. 

Friendly observers questioned whether the 
whole affair may not have done more harm 
than good. 

What's ahead, then? 

Unless Congress clears the air sooner, 
either by clipping Price Stabilizer DiSalle's 
wings or by voting subsidies, the beef busi- 
ness is going to stay in chaos, at least until 
the third roll-back goes into effect. 

Only then will ranchers and feeders be 
able to make reasonably firm plans for the 
future. Meanwhile, the beef business will 
continue to shrink, and black markets to 
grow. 


American Farmer Most Underpaid, 
Brannan Asserts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM LANGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, May 22, 1951 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be printed 
in the Recor» an article entitled “Amer- 
ican Farmer Most Underpaid, Brannan 
Asserts,” which appeared in the Chris- 
tian Science Monitor of April 24, 1951. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


AMERICAN FARMER MOST UNDERPAID, BRANNAN 
ASSERTS 
(By Harlan Trott) 

WasHINGTON.—American farmers are earn- 
ing less for their labor, investment, and man- 
agement ability than any other class in the 
country, according to Secretary of Agricul- 
ture Charles F. Brannan, 

Rather than being overpaid, the Secretary 
told the House Committee on Agriculture, 
farmers’ earnings for 1951 average around 
90 to 95 cents an hour. This is well below 
current estimates of hourly earnings of all 
factory workers which in February amounted 
to $1.56. 

Committee members praised Secretary 
Brannan for his statistical analysis of cur- 
rent farm economics. They agreed that he 
had given them valuable information with 
which to defend the Nation's 5,000,000 farm- 
ers when the subject of farm prices and in- 
come and their relationship to the price of 
food and the defense stabilization program 
comes up for debate in the House. 

Secretary Brannan said that an hour's 
earnings in a factory may buy less of some 
things now than it has in the past, but it will 
buy more food. 

The witness picked over the consumer's 
market basket item by item to show Congress 
that this was so. 

Average returns from an hour of factory 
labor will buy about as many loaves of bread 
now as it would in 1949, one-fourth more 
than it would in 1939, over one-half more 
loaves than in 1929, twice as many as in 1919, 
and two and one-half times as many as in 
1914, Mr. Brannan said. r 

An hour’s factory pay, he added, bought 
almost as mucii round steak in February as it 


did in 1949, and only a sixth less than it did 


when beef was selling at bargain-basement 
prices in 1939. 


HOUR’S PAY BUYS MORE 


An hour’s work in the factory bought as 
much butter at the start of 1851 as it would 
in 1949 or 1989, and also will buy more milk, 
eggs, oranges, potatoes, and bacon than it 
would in 1949, 1939, 1929, 1919, or 1914, Mr. 
Brannan said. 

Speaking of milk, Representative AUGUST 
H. ANDRESEN, Republican, of Minnesota, said 
he thought some of the propaganda repre- 
senting farmers as profiteers originated 
among people who did not quibble about 
paying 60 cents for a cocktail, but kicked like 
a steer at paying 24 cents for a quart of milk. 

Secretary Brannan said that “if we had 
been satisfied with the same kinds and quan- 
tities of food we bought in 1935 to 1939 with 
23 percent of our disposable income, it would 
have cost us only 18 percent of our 1950 
disposable income.” 

But Americans are eating a higher quality 
diet than they did in that former period 
and they are eating about an eighth more 
food per person, Mr. Brannan said, and buy- 
ing more services along with their food— 
better processing, better packaging, all of 
which costs money. 

The Secretary of Agriculture told the 
committee that in 1947 farm people were 
getting two-thirds as much income per capi- 
ta as nonfarm people, but in 1950 farm peo- 
ple got only about half as much as other 
people. 

He said that the rise in farm prices over 
the last year, if maintained, will mean a 
substantial increase in farm earnings, bring- 
ing them back to about what they were in 
1947. A 

Rapid as the rise in food prices has been 
since April 1950, the witness said, farmers’ 
prices did not catch up with the prices of 
steel products until January of this year. 


EFFICIENCY STRESSED 


Mr. Brannan said the Nation’s farmers 
must strive to get increased mechanical effi- 
ciency with their diminishing manpower, 
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Ee gaid that was the crux of the farm prob- 
lem as related to defense production today. 

Mr. Brannan cited the hay bailer which 
displaces the work of three men as an exam- 
p : of improved modern farming, higher pro- 
duction at lower cost. Representative Wil- 
liam S. Hill (Republican) of Colorado called 
attention to critical scarcity of baling wire. 
He wanted to know if the Department of 
Agriculture intended to see to it that farm- 
ers were assured of an adequate supply of 
spare parts for farm machinery. 

The hearing chamber was packed with 
spectators eager to hear Mr. Brannan’s testi- 
mony. Once a loud murmur went out over 
the room when Representative Sm Srmzrpcon 
(Republican) of Illinois, read an item from a 
Springfield, III., newspaper to emphas‘ze ris- 
ing real-estate costs. The item reported the 
sale of an ordinary 110-acre farm in scuthern 
III a0is for $69,490. 

A colleague from Indiana said that on the 
seme day hog prices in the Chicago market 
dipped lower. The witness could barely get 
a word in edgewise as this point. 

Committee members expressed concern 
over the farm-labor problem. One or two 
thought the Department of Agriculture could 
make a stronger case for the farmer to keep 
essential farm labor out of the clutches of 
Maj. Gen. Lewis B. Hershey and his draft 
boards. 


The Korea-China Episode 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ANDREW F. SCHOEPPEL 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, May 22, 1951 


Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, on 
Wednesday, May 16, 1951, there appeared 
in the San Antonio Express an editorial 
entitled “A Blinding Glare From a Sena- 
tor’s Searchlight.” This editorial spot- 
lights a colloquy between the senior 
Senator from New Jersey [Mr. SMITH] 
and Defense Secretary George C. Mar- 
shall during the hearings before the 
Senate Armed Services Committee and 
the Foreign Relations Committee of the 
Senate, and points up what is going on 
back of the scenes in the Korea-China 
episode. It should furnish the basis of a 
further searching inquiry into all the 
ramifications lurking back of the scenes, 
and I ask unanimous consent to have 
the editorial printed in the Appendix of 
the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

A BLINDING GLARE From A SENATOR'S 
SEARCHLIGHT 

Colloguy between Senator H. ALEXANDER 
Smuirn, of New Jersey, and Defense Secretary 
George C. Marshall in the course of the hear- 
ing by the Senate Armed Services and For- 
eign Relations committees: 

“Senator SMITH. Do you believe, General 
Marshall, that what has happened in China 
is a conquest of that country by Soviet Rus- 
sia, and that there is consequently a control 
of China today by an external power namely 
Russia? 

“Secretary MARSHALL. I think that is gen- 
erally a fact. 

“Senator SmirH. Does that imply that the 
admission of Communist China to the United 
Nations would mean the recognition by the 
United Nations of the conquest of China by 
an external power—Russia? 
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“Secretary MARSHALL, I think that would 
be a natural assumption. It means an addi- 
tional vote for the Communist group.” 

Like most of the other related dispatches, 
the one containing the foregoing excerpts 
leads off with the information that this is 
what passed the censorship. 

It is exceedingly difficult to understand 
why this exchange between the Senator and 
the Secretary got by; why it was salvaged for 
press transmission. Such bomb-burstings 
are very bad for the composite American 
heart. Had the citizenry been somewhat 
prepared for this shock by a few million 
words from Lake Success, by more millions 
of words from newspaper columnists, edi- 
torial writers and radio commentators, the 
public repercussion might not have been so 
drastic. But for a United States Senator 
thus to tear wide open, without the slightest 
warning, the connection between Moscow 
and Peiping in the inception and prosecu- 
tion of the Korean war, is almost too awful 
to be borne. 

The New Jersey Senator, unhappily, has 
outwitted fate, that tried to conceal him by 
naming him “Smith.” But at what a cost to 
the nerves of his fellow-countrymen! 


Resignations of Postal Employees 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. WILLIAM LANGER 
OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, May 22, 1951 


Mr. LANGER. Mr, President, I send 


to the desk for insertion in the Appendix 
of the Record an article entitled “Resig- 
nations Near 1,000 Mark; 70 Percent at 
Joy Field Quit,” which appeared in the 
May 1951 issue of Voice of Branch One, 
a publication of the National Associa- 
tion of Letter Carriers, Detroit, Mich., 
showing that the resignations of letter 
carriers in this one jurisdiction alone 
number nearly 1,000. The article states: 

One thousand postal employees will have 
left the Detroit postal service by May 15 


since last July if the daily average of resig- 
nations continues, 


I place this in the Recor to show the 
effect of the curtailment of mail as a re- 
sult of delivering the mail but once a 
day, and also for the purpose of show- 
ing that there ought to be a pay increase 
for the postal workers. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


RESIGNATIONS NEAR 1,000 MARK; 70 PERCENT 
AT JOYFIELD QuiIT—128 LEAVE IN APRIL; 
NUMBER OF TEMPORARY EMPLOYEES REACHES 
1,300 


One thousand postal employees will have 
left the Detroit postal service by May 15 
since last July if the daily average of resig- 
nations continue. With the 138 employees 
quitting during April, the figure now stands 
at 950. The number of military leaves now 
stands at 125. Together with the volume of 
mail increasing over 5 percent and the num- 
ber of “quits,” Detroit postal workers are be- 
coming more and more disgusted with the 
thought of continuing on in career positions 
with an outlook of a “don’t-give-a-damn” 
attitude on the part of some lawmakers that 
prevails today. 

In the outlying Joyfield Station there has 
been a turn-over of 70 percent of employees. 
Of the 50 routes at that station, only 22 are 
being carried by regulars. 


If the recent rumor that swept the city 
was not stopped by official confirmation from 
Washington another 1,000 would have sub- 
mitted resignations. The unconfirmed ru- 
mor was that the committee has voted to 
hold off the pay bill until after July 1. A 
recent survey of want ads in local papers 
showed approximately a dozen jobs that 
could be filled by unskilled people at a 
starting rate of 30 cents an hour higher than 
the prevailing average letter-carrier salary. 

Even with a substantial pay boost coming 
within 6 weeks, expected resignations and 
additional extra help should raise the total 
number of temporary employees in Detroit 
to 1,500. 


Negro Becomes Assistant Superintendent 
of New York Schools 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. LOUIS B. HELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 2, 1951 


Mr. HELLER. Mr. Speaker, Brooklyn 
is proud to have the first Negro ever to 
attain the high post of assistant super- 
intendent of the public- school system of 
New York City. He is the well-known 


and highly respected John B. King, who 
was recently appointed to that office. 
Mr. King is an old friend of mine. In 


fact, our friendship goes back almost 
three decades when we were students 
at Boys High School in Brooklyn. 

During all these years I have watched 
him succeed in his chosen career. Our 
paths crossed many times and our friend- 
ship deepened. He has proven himself 
an outstanding educator and an able 
administrator. For many years we have 
been neighbors and his most recent posi- 
tion was that of principal of Public 
School 25, one of the largest elementary 
schools in New York City, and, inciden- 
tally, where my 10-year-old son Robert 
is a student. 

Mr. King’s elevation to high office in 
our school system is another example 
of democracy in practice. It speaks well 
for the spirit of tolerance and human 
relations in the Nation’s greatest metrop- 
olis. Iam placing in the Recorp an arti- 
cle from the Brooklyn Eagle of May 20, 
dedicated to Mr. King as Brooklyn’s Man 
of the Week. It is as follows: 


BROOKLYN’s MAN OF THE WEEK—SCHOOLS 
Have First NEGRO ASSISTANT SUPERIN- 
TENDENT 


(By John A. DeMilia) 


The distinction of being the first Negro 
to reach the post of assistant superintendent 
in the New York City public-school system 
fell recently upon the athletic-looking prin- 
cipal of Public School 25, John B. King, soft- 
spoken and possessed of gracious manner. 

But an amusing aspect of this latest de- 
velopment in his career is that, unlike the 
majority of bis contemporaries in the field 
of education, he never wanted to be a teacher. 
His big passion was to become a surgeon 
like the venerable neighborhood practitioner, 
a Dr. Carpenter, who, according to Mr. King, 
was a “saintly man with snow-white hair 
and goatee.” 

This good doctor loved children and the 
children loved him, especially John B. King, 
who, as a wide-eyed youngster of 8, was 


. fascinated by Dr. Carpenter's stories, surgi- 
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cal instruments, and numerous jars of pickled 
innards. 

Young John wasted no time in learning 
surgery. Grabbing a book on biology and 
armed with an 8-year-old’s version of a 
scalpel, he made a number of trips to High- 
land Park Reservoir, where he performed 
his operations—always one paragraph ahead 
of the action. The patients (frogs) rarely 
recovered, but John was undaunted—he'd 
make the grade some day. 


HOW HE BECAME A TEACHER 


Years later, while searching for a job to 
raise money for his medical education, the 
world-be surgeon boarded a Broadway- 
Chambers Street “El” train at the Gates 
Avenue station, bound for the city. Glanc- 
ing over the shoulder of a young woman 
reading a newspaper, he noticed a list of 
questions given in a previous examination 
for teachers. 

“By the time the train had reached Canal 
Street,” he said, “I had answered every ques- 
tion, Getting off the train I asked myself: 
Why not? Take the next examination 
* > (* \ teach for a few years © * 2 
save every cent * * then, medical 
school. That’s how it happened. But after 
several years of teaching I fell so in love 
with the work that I just never gave surgery 
another thought.” 

Born in Manhattan, Mr. King, who is 42, 
lives at 1414 East Forty-ninth Street with 
his wife, the former Elizabeth Bundick, and 
two daughters, Joan, 17, and Lynne, 15, both 
of whom attend Midwood High School, 

His father, Charles King, died leaving 
seven children (five boys and two girls) who 
were raised by the miraculous efforts of his 
mother, Estelle Livingston Stansberry King, 
who performed all kinds of chores to keep 
the family together. 


WORKING FOR HIS DOCTORATE 


The new assistant superintendent at- 
tended public and junior high schools in 
Brooklyn, graduating from Boys High School 
in 1924 at the age of 15. He attended Max- 
well Training School for Teachers, the Col- 
lege of the City of New York, Columbia 
University and New York University, where 
he received his bachelor of science in edu- 
cation degree in 1931 and master of arts 
degree in 1936. He is at present working 
for his doctorate. 

He entered the school system in 1928 as 
a teacher in Public School 26, Quincy Street 
near Ralph Avenue, where he remained 
until 1939, when he was assigned to Brook- 
lyn Technical High School. In 1940 he re- 
turned to Public School 26 as assistant prin- 
cipal and in 1946 he was appointed principal 
of Public School 70, Patchen Avenue and 
McDonough Street. Two years ago he was 
transferred as principal to Public School 25. 
Lafayette Avenue near Sumner Avenue, the 
largest elementary school in the city with a 
registration of approximately 2,600 pupils. 

A member of St. Peter Claver R. C. Church, 
Mr. King is proud of the fact that he taught 
his famous brother, Dolly King, how to play 
basketball. The latter played for Alexander 
Hamilton Vocational High School and Long 
Island University. Quite a basketball player 
himself, the borough educator played with 
the Carlton “Y,” Concord Baptist Church, 
Alpha Phi Alpha fraternity and several semi- 
pro teams. 

IN COMMUNITY PROJECTS 

Throughout his teaching career Mr. King 
has busied himself in school-community 
projects for improving human relations. He 
lived in the Bedford-Stuyvesant section for 
25 years and served all but one year of his 
professional career in the same area. 

He regards the honor that has befallen 
him as a simple manifestation of the demo- 
cratic process, stating: 

“I feel, quite sincerely, that my appoint- 
ment represents not a personal achievement, 
but rather the consummation of the efforts 
of conscientious, devoted, community-mind- 
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ed teachers and parents with whom I have 
had the privilege of working. It reflects, too, 
the courage and sincerity of a Board of Edu- 
cation and a Superintendent of Schools that 
not only preach, but practice democracy.” 

Having come from a poor and fatherless 
family, Mr. King said first-hand experience 
had taught him that many so-called juve- 
nile delinquents are really more hungry than 
perverse, ani that many parents accused of 
being indifferent toward their children are in 
reality making a superhuman struggle to 
raise their children right and in the sight 
of God. 

His four major professional interests are 
(a) improving human relations and inter- 
group understanding, (b) strengthening de- 
mocracy through -chool and community ex- 
periences of pupils, parents, teachers and 
supervisors, (c) juvenile delinquency pre- 
vention through guidance and personality 
adjustment and (d) in-service training and 
orientation of new teachers. 

His affiliations include membership in the 
Catholic Teachers Association, the National 
Education Association, ihe New York Prin- 
cipals Association, the Brooklyn Teachers 
Association, the New York Society for Ex- 
perimental Stud, of Education, Phi Delta 
Kappa, Alpha Phi Alpha, the New York City 
Youth Board Advisory Council and the Ur- 
ban League of Greater New York. 


America Is on the March 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JOHN W. MeCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 22, 1951 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Reccorp, I include the following address 
I made before the Boston Chamber of 
Commerce, Retail Trade Board, Mari- 
time Association, and Advertising Club 
of Boston on December 31, 1941, and 
which previously appeared in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp of January 6, 1942: 


America is on the march. Tyranny will 
soon be on the defensive and on therun. By 
the breath of a new spirit the patriotism of 
this Nation became unified overnight. The 
unprovoked and dastardly assault at Pearl 
Harbor on December 7 lighted the spark 
which fused America into a people with a 
common purpose in a common danger, 
Unity, so essential to victory, exists. 

Our unity has, as its sacred objective, the 
preservation of this country as a place where 
people will still have a chance to be free, 
Liberty is a precious heritage, sanctified by 
the blood of martyrs, something to be cher- 
ished and fouzht for when endangered. We 
inherited liberty as our most treasured pos- 
session, and with it the obligation to defend 
it when imperiled, The challenge has come 
again and we respond to plain duty. We 
do this with a full consciousness that 
liberty, as we know it, can live only in the 
framework of a democracy, if democracy dies, 
what we call liberty dies with it. 

One of the principal weaknesses of our 
democracy in times of crisis is that so many 
proposals are made, valuable time is often 
lost through indecision. To bring the dis- 
cordant elements of the body politic into 
harmony sometimes consumes valuable 
hours. Yet, when we were attacked action 
was swift, and as near solidarity as we could 
ever hope to achieve exists. Up to a little 
more than 3 weeks ago we were a complacent 
people because the will for peace was in 


everybody’s heart. Many of us were com- 
forted with the self-satisfied feeling that as 
a nation we were too powerful, too rich in 
men and abundant resources, to invite ag- 
gression. Yes; we were smug and cocksure 
of safety. Our psychology was that we 
frightened the envious by our very strength. 

We had a satisfying way of life that we 
could not conceive as threatened by the 
horrors which had engulfed another part of 
the world. It took something to shake us 
out of this feeling of complete and detached 
security. The overt act of December 7 cost 
us precious American lives, and some ma- 
terial, but it brought us unity. Who will say 
the sacrifices were in vain? Yes, America 
is on the march, 

To me, one of the quick and commendable 
results is that the peril which brought the 
necessity for unity has filed with the non- 
essentials use of the words “interventionist” 
and “isolationist.” Cast, as I have been, in 
the maelstrom of debate, it always seemed to 
me that Members of Congress on either side 
of the issue had a common desire and the 
same goal. All wanted peace. All wanted to 
keep America out of the war. They were two 
groups of men equally anxious to put out a 
fire which was threatening the world, or at 
least keep it from spreading to our shores, 
but they disagreed on the best method as to 
how it could be extinguished. Now that the 
national alarm hus been sounded they accept 
leadership and work together to end the 
conflagration. 

Politics, as we know it in normal times, 
has adjourned. Decisions are now pointed 
toward the single aim of winning not only 
the war but the peace that is to follow. For 
if the world is to advance and progress, there 
must be some international assurance that 
the code of the gangster, and the ethics of 
the tyrant must never again be permitted to 
jeopardize our peace and the horizon of a 
brighter future. 

About 130 years ago the world came to a 
realization that there could be no lasting 
concord until the embitions of Napoleon for 
world dominion has been stifled. It was not 
a new manifestation of greed and yearning 
for power. Alexander had it. So did Caesar 
and Genghis Khan. Today it is Hitler who 
is the power-mad dictator. To reject his rule 
is to be labeled enemy; to deny the existence 
of a superior race is a sacrilege. We are 
classed as a low and inferior order akin to 
serfs and swine, fit only to be ruled by the 
whip and the sword. We reject such bestial 
Philczophies and America, as in 1918, will 
write the last chapter of an era of infamy. 
For America is on the march. 

Fortunately we have Hitler's chart for di- 
viding our unity. In his own words, uttered 
in 1933, he predicted: 

“We shall create mental confusion, contra- 
diction of feeling, indecisiveness, and panic; 
these are our weapons. Our strategy is to 
destroy the enemy from within, to conquer 
him through himself,” 

I think we can all agree that Russia has 
tangled this pattern for glory and canceled 
his timetables. The theory of invincibility 
has been shattered, and the would-be con- 
queror has retired to lick his wounds. 

Edmund Taylor, in his Strategy of Terror, 
describes well Hitler’s new technique of total 
war, “to confuse by propaganda, to divide 
by corruption, to paralyze by intimidation, 
and then to destroy by blitzkrieg.” America 
is resolved it will never happen here. Not 
while the forces of decency are alive and 
marching. 

Today the sharp divisions of the past have 
been forgotten, and defeatism is an obsolete 
word. Into the annals of our patriotic lit- 
erature will be written the inspiring mes- 
sages conceived by the brave deeds of those 
who carry our colors, 

“Remember Pearl Harbor” is more than a 
slogan. It is a constant reminder of Japa- 
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nese treachery—a stimulate to courage for 
our Armed Forces, There will be no twi- 
light for democracy. Future generations will 
revere the heroism of Capt. Colin Purdie 
Kelly, who sank the enemy battleship 
Haruna and sacrificed his life for America’s 
cause, Already his comrades, in America’s 
remote frontiers, have accepted as their 
fighting watchford, Let's give em hell, like 
Kelly did.” 

Other Americans, in other days of peril, 
left us these stirring words: 

“We are not weak if we make a proper use 
of those means which the God of Nature has 
placed in our power. * * * The battle, 
sir, is not to the strong alone; it is to the 
vigilant, the active, the brave.” (Patrick 
Henry.) 

“The tree of liberty must be refreshed from 
time to time with the blood of patriots.” 
(Thomas Jefferson.) 

“Remember the Alamo” became the battle 
cry of the Texans in their hard struggle for 
independence, u tribute to the valiant souls 
who died leaving as a bequest the memory 
of relentless courage and no surrender. 

“Damn the torpedoes. Go ahead.” (David 
Glasgow Farragut at the Battle of Mobile Bay 
in 1864.) 

“With reasonable men I will reason; with 
humane men I will plead; but to tyrants I 
will give no quarter, nor waste arguments 
where they will certainly be lost.” (William 
Lloyd Garrison.) 

“Let us have faith that right makes might, 
and in that faith let us in the end dare to do 
our duty as we understand it.“ (Abraham 
Lincoln.) 

“I propose to fight it cut on this line if it 
takes all summer.“ (Gen. Ulysses S. Grant.) 

“Far better it is to dare mighty thinzs, to 
win glorious triumphs, even though check- 
mated by failure, than to take rank with 
those poor spirits who neither enjoy nor 
suffer much because they live in the gray 
twilight that knows not victory nor defeat.” 
(Theodore Roosevelt.) 

As Thomas Paine said, “These are the times 
that try men’s souls,” but they were faced 
by our forefathers with problems that seemed 
overwhelming. Defeatism was not in their 
make-up. Had it been we never shculd have 
gained our independence in 1776; the Union 
would have bzen torn asunder in 1860; Cuba 
would still be under the domination of 
Svain; the Kaiser would have triumphed in 
1218, The glories of the past point the way. 
America is on the march. 

With confidence in the victorious outcome 
let us giance ahead. What of the future; 
of the rebuilding and reconstruction; of eco- 
nomic readjustments which will arrive when 
America demobilizes for peace in a placid 
world? And what assurances and protection 
must civilization impose to prevent within 
our time a reversion by the power mad to 
the law of the jungle? Scientific discoveries 
and modern inventions have multiplied the 
destructiveness of war, but through the 
annihilation of space and distance they have 
also made us neighbors of the world. If we 
look at things realistically, I think we can 
agree that our status as a world power never 
can be maintained by remaining aloof from 
some society of nations or united front, nor 
as a strong but detached force in the uni- 
verse. 

Once was a time when the wide expanse 
of the Atlantic Ocean constituted a natural 
barrier against the aspirations of agressors 
far removed, We had the Pacific on our 
western shores as a further guaranty of pro- 
tected isolation, Today these tremendous 
bodies of water can be spanned overnight by 
modern aircraft, and below the surface may 
lurk mechanical dangers to our security. 
Oceans are no longer liquid fortifications 
that insulate us against the ravages of war. 
We cannot live apart from the rest of the 
world. 

Adventures in diplomacy have taught the 
world much, We now realize that political 
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power, economic power, the power of public 
opinion are not sufficient armor against the 
forces of evil. For we must concede, if we 
recognize today’s truth, that moral force, if 
it is to be effective, must be implemented 
by some instrument overpowering and irre- 
sistible when applied to the currents and 
influences which menace the peace and sta- 
bility of the world. 

Human beings, like nations, require re- 
straints to keep the lawless and unprincipled 
fettered for the safety of society. We main- 
tain our police forces, our criminal courts, 
our jails, to protect the lawful against the 
lawless—to protect 99 percent of our society 
against the criminal acts of 1 percent. Are 
nations with unholy desire for world domina- 
tion, susceptible of moral argument around 
a conference table, or should the rationaliza- 
tion for some degree of permanent peace be 
buttressed by an international force of suffl- 
cient strength to impose justice? My con- 
viction is that there be some form ot world 
solidarity implemented with something more 
than persuasions and sanctions if right is to 
impose the civilized world’s will on might. 

This is no time for retrospection and re- 
gret, and yet if we chart our future with 
intelligence and vision, we must profit by 
the mistakes of the past. The lamented 
Woodrow Wilson, who conjured definite 
ideals to assure lasting peace, died without 
seeing his cherished pattern for world con- 
cord a living reality. He believed, with all 
the fervor of a great mind and heart, that 
in the intercourse of nations’ disputes were 
bound to arise; he was also passionately 
committed to a conviction that international 
differences could he settled by peaceful 
means through honest and sincere discus- 
sion aroun a conference table. 

Emperors, kings, dictators, statesmen, and 
the man in the corner service station may 
debate without end on whether America 
should have entered the League of Nations— 
a Wilson creation—and added the prestige 
and power of a great nation to its delibera- 
tions. We did not. Shifting public atti- 
tudes in our democracy decreed otherwise, 
and the League, without our influence and 
strength, was never able to function as a 
compelling weapon for peace. 

We tried again. A new orientation with a 
reost laudable purpose. In Washington was 
drafted the Kellogg-Briand Peace Pact, 
wherein the signatory powers renounced war 
as an element of national policy. Under its 
terms we stopped the building of battleships 
and sank a considerable portion of our exist- 
ing battle fleet. We did not build a single 
battleship for more than 20 years. Our Army 
dwindled from 4,500,000 men in 1918 to 
barely 125,000 in 1938. 

One nation after another, in their own 
self-interest, found ways to evade the strict 
terms of the Kellogg-Briand Pact. In the 
meantime the supposedly impotent Germany 

Was secretly building up its armaments, 
growing stronger daily, devising plans to 
establish the rule of force with the might 
of a military machine. What it all proved 
was that the moral forces of the world were 
¿weakened and tottering, no longer had the 
ipower to enforce respect for the common 
| understandings which are supposed to un- 
derlie the intercourse of the world. What 
was needed was some sort of international 
club which would be feared, capable of being 
‘wielded with vigor on the recalcitrants and 
treaty violators who menaced mankind and 
international law. 
I do not know what the machinery will or 
should be, but I have a firm conviction that 
the suffering, pain, and agony of this gen- 
eration will have been in vain unless some 
international machinery is devised and es- 
tablished to assure to the future world per- 
manent peace. One of the primary functions 
of all governments is the duty of maintain- 
ing internal order. And yet, international 
disorder, caused by a few nations intent on 


international banditry, has brought about 


the terrible conditions of today. Out of the 
present pain and suffering should come a 
realization and determination to put that 
realization into effect—that some interna- 
tional machinery shall be established to as- 
sure and guare-tee future international 
order. 

If I were to make a suggestion merely for 
discussion and consideration, it would be 
that our dual system of government affords 
the basis for the establishment of an inter- 
national agency to legislate on the sole ques- 
tion of world peace. For discussion only, it 
is my thought that the various countries of 
the world might delegate to an internation- 
al legislature—call it any name one wants 
to—limited powers of the external attribute 
of sovereignty necessary for this body or 
agency to legislate or pass effectively on 
questions relating to peace, and for the pur- 
pose of the future peace of the world. The 
representation in such a body must be based 
on equity and selected in a manner that 
will create confidence and respect in the 
body. But my suggestion does not stop 
there. Just as it is necessary to have en- 
forcement officers to enforce acts of Congress 
or of the several legislative bodies, so will it 
be necessary to have an international police 
force to enforce and carry into effect the acts 
or decrees of the international permanent 
peace legislature. In any event, some kind 
of an international agency must be estab- 
lished, otherwise the pain and suffering of 
today will have been in vain. 

But even as the seeds of militarism were 
flourishing in Europe and Asia, and the race 
to rearm began to accelerate, one man in 
America realized the potentialities as they 
affected our welfare. He watched reaction 
in operation, militarism, force as a principle, 
political tyranny, the suppression of demo- 
cratic institutions, and detected the mile- 
stones of dictatorship. And he sounded the 
alarm. That man was Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
whose judgment, sagacity in international 
affairs, keen knowledge of human reactions 
and power politics, wisdom in government, 
has never been surpassed in the long and 
glorious history of America. 

As early as 1937 he warned the United 
States of America of dangerous shoals. 
Speaking at the dedication of a bridge in 
the city of Chicago, he said: 

“The peace of the world and the welfare 
and security of every nation today is being 
threatened.” 

How prophetic were those words. And he 
was accused by selfish critics of beating the 
war drums. When he tried to advise the 
world to quarantine aggressors he was again 
indicted as delving into the realm of fantasy. 

Our Armed Forces today, imposing in their 
strength and growing stronger with the 
hours, are a tribute to President Roosevelt's 
long-range planning, and to the persistent 
vigor of his fight for American sea power. 
He has been called a Navy President, because 
his experience and vast knowledge of world 
affairs led him to champion the cause of 
might on the ocean, but he has been equally 
zealous in blueprinting invincible air supe- 
riority and an army equipped and ready to 
meet any challenge. 

It is indeed a kindly providence which 
guides our destiny and gives America in its 
hour of peril, men of honor, character, in- 
tegrity, superior wisdom, consumed with 
sublime faith in our free institutions, to 
lead us in battle. 

The age of science and engineering, of mass 
production and consumption, of the results 
of the inventive genius of man, has brought 
great benefits to mankind, but has also 
brought serious problems. The benefits must 
be channeled in the interest of the general 
welfare. The problems must also be met and 
solved in the interest of the Nation. That 
means leadership in all walks of human ac- 
tivity—in religion, in government, in busi- 
ness, industry, finance, and in all spheres of 
activity, 


While we must concentrate our ef- o 
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forts to meet the immediate danger—the 
war—we must also look ahead and plan for 
the future. In looking ahead, as I vision the 
future, I see a greatly changed world. A vic- 
tory by the forces that Hitler stands for 
means an enslaved world, with private initia- 
tiveness abolished for decades to come. It 
means a terrible world for an unpredictable 
period during which the way of life with pri- 
vate capitalism as distinguished from state 
capitalism abolished. 

A defeated Hitler and what he stands for, 
which I ultimately contemplate and with 
confidence expect, also means a changed eco- 
nomic world. 

As one economist recently said, “We of this 
day have in truth a rendezvous with life.” 

We have witnessed the men and women of 
other countries fighting for decency in life in 
this future. We have and will witness with 
increasing strength and activity our own 
manpower fighting our battles wherever nec- 
essary—on land, on sea, and in the air—not 
only for victory for our country but for a fu- 
ture decent world in which to live. They will 
fight to preserve for themselves, as well as 
ourselves, the freedom of religion, the free- 
dom of enterprise, the freedom of press and 
speech, the freedom of assembly, and the 
freedom of economic opportunity. 

They will be fighting for the American way 
of life. 

But you and I, who will not be in the fight- 
ing forces, have a solemn obligation to those 
in the Armed Forces to preserve for them and 
ourselves these freedoms and the American 
way of life which they fought to save. 

The men in the ranks will fight to save our 
way of life; but the leaders in religion, gov- 
ernment, business, finance, industry, labor, 
agriculture will have to show that vision, 
judgment, and courage that will preserve our 
way of life after the victory is won by the 
men of the fighting forces. 

No one can chart this future, but one thing 
seems certain to me, that the world of to- 
morrow will be a greatly changed one from 
the present and the past. 

The freedoms we believe in and cherish 
will have to be adjusted to the changed con- 
ditions. In that adjustment progressive and 
courageous leadership in all walks of human 
endeavor will be necessary. Now is the time 
to be considering this future and, as far as is 
humanly possible, charting the course, As I 
view it, an important element in our future 
outlook is to so adjust, regulate, or channel 
our system of private enterprise that mass 
insecurity will be minimized as much as 
possible. We must bear in mind that the 
economic distress of the peoples of nations 
abroad played an important part in produc- 
ing dictators and in bringing about the pres- 
ent war. I refer to this as one of the many 
problems that challenge us in the future, and 
which lends truth to the statement: 


“We of this day have, in truth, 
A rendezvous with life.” 


We must have progressive and courageous 
leadership in all walks of life to meet this 
challenge. New England has such leader- 
ship. As New England leadership evidenced 
itself in the colonial and constitutional his- 
tory of our country, I am confident it will 
again evidence itself in the period of world 
reconstruction to come, and in enabling our 
system of private enterprise to adjust itself, 
after the defeat of Hitlerism, to the changed 
economic world that appears to be inevitable. 
This is the time for discussion and planning 
for the future from the angle of business, 
industry, and finance, looking into the fu- 
ture, picturing the changes, and preserving 
our free economic system by channeling and 
adjusting it to the changes that can be 
foreseen, 

That is no easy type of leadership. It re- 
quires vision, good judgment, and courage. 
It may, and undoubtedly will, require the 
doing of many things that are unorthodox 
from business conditions of today. 
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I leave this thought with you—not for the 
purpose of controversy but for discussion and 
planning. I hope my thoughts are wrong, 
but in a general way what I have said are 
some of the views I entertain. If, after con- 
sideration, you agree with me, then the time 
to discuss and pian is now. 

There is one observation that I want to 
make which is pertinent to New England. 
With the defeat of Hitlerism, the isolation- 
ism of the United States from world affairs 
is a matter of yesterday. That appears to me 
to be plainly apparent—if not self-evident. 
Under such conditions provincialism will be 
a heavy drag upon the economic life of any 
section of our country. This is particularly 
so in the case of New England. With the 
leadership in business, finance, and industry 
in New England recognizing this apparent 
change and its consequences, the future of 
New England is assured and as a section it 
will continue to give its leadership in the 
economic progress of our country and of 
our people. 

What can you and I do now? We can give 
unswerving loyalty to our Commander in 
Chief, and as we send our prayers to heaven 
for the victory which is coming ask the God 
of Justice that He endow President Roose- 
velt with renewed strength in the right and 
more of the marvelous courage which en- 
abled him to win his own war against phys- 
ical handicap. 

God grants liberty only to those who love 
it, and are ready to guard and defend it,” 
said one of Massachusetts’ great men a cen- 
tury ago. That is equally true today. Now 
we are in total war, and that requires from 
the civilian population a responsibility to 
support the Armed Forces. There is a mu- 
tuality of interest. To develop the full re- 
sources of our national strength, upon which 
the full effectiveness of our war effort de- 
pends, we must build up the physical fitness, 
the morale, and mental stamina of all the 
people of this country so that they will be 
physically tough, mentally sound, and mor- 
ally strong. 

} That gifted humorist, the late Will Rogers, 
once said, “America has never lost a war, nor 
never won the peace.” 

} This time, God willing, we shall win both, 
for America is on the march—to insure the 
liberty, peace, and the right to self-govern- 
ment of the entire Western World, and, as we 
hope, to take its proper place among the 
councils of the nations of the world to 
reasonably assure in the future assurances 
of permanent peace. 

Yes; America is on the march. 


Televising Sessions of Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CHARLES B. BROWNSON 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 22, 1951 


Mr. BROWNSON. Mr. Speaker, the 
matter of televising sessions of Congress 
and hearings of congressional commit- 
tees has been much discussed in the 
press and on the floor of both bodies. 

In Indianapolis, on Wednesday, April 
4, Station WFBM-TV televised a 2-hour 
session of the House Select Committee 
on Stall Business as it received evidence 
concerning the problems of seven small 
businessmen from central Indiana. 

That this experiment, pioneered by 
WFEM-TV in telecasting a routine com- 
mittee hearing was successful, is borne 
out by the following newspaper article, a 
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letter from Harry M. Bitner, president 
of WFEM-TV, and a letter from Hon, 
THOMAS B. Curtis, member of the com- 
mittee. 

The courage of this television station 
which was willing to spend a considera- 
ble sum of money to carry the hearing 
for 2 hours during the morning when it 
does not ordinarily telecast, and which 
had the vision to realize that people are 
interested in the work-a-day eforts of a 
congressional committee, deserves just 
recognition. 

The above-mentioned follows: 


[From the Indianapolis News of April 4, 
1951] 


SMALL BUSINESS TELLS TROUBLES To NATION 
BY TV 


(By Bill Hermann, business editor) 


Small-business men went on television 
here today with gripes about Government 
and while they might not have carried the 
dramatic impact of a Frank Costello, they 
were being listened to and looked at by John 
Q. TV. . 

The occasion was a public hearing at But- 
ler University of a traveling United States 
House of Representatives Subcommittee on 
Small Business. 

As complaints filed to the microphone and 
WFBM-TV camera, Mrs. J. R. Kennedy, 1479 
West Thirty-fourth Street, said: “I think it's 
a wonderful thing for the public to bring this 
to the attention of the people. 

“It makes you feel they are doing some- 
thing for the people.” 


KINGAN OFFICER HITS MEAT PRICE LIDS 


Viewers who “sat in” on the hearing heard, 
among other things, Kingan and Co., vice- 
president and treasurer, that all price con- 
trols on meat be sacked. 

“We and our customers are thoroughly con- 
fused,” Sinclair told the committee headed 
by Representative Jor L. Evins, Democrat, 
Tennessee. Kingan’s he said, is experiencing 
difficulty determining even what the ceiling 
prices are. 

Warning that price ceilings below normal 
demand-supply rates would lead to black 
markets, Sinclair asserted that increased pro- 
duction would solve the problem more satis- 
factorily for all. 


TV TROUBLE SLOWS SHOW 


Telecast of the hearing got off to a “snowy” 
start since the remote apparatus at Butler's 
Atherton Center wasn't sending a picture 
to viewers’ sets. A card saying, “Sorry,” was 
carried for 6 minutes and then at 10:37 a. m., 
the electronic phase of the hearing jelled 
and the TV public saw what was going on. 

Representatives CHARLES A. HALLECK and 
CHARLES B. Brownson, Indiana Republicans, 
sat at the hearing table. 

A news telephoning sampling of the In- 
dianapolis residents indicated that about 
43 % % of sets in homes were turned to the 
hearing. 

Of 30 persons called, 14 had receivers, and 
6 of these were listening and looking. 

“After watching the Kefauver show,” Mrs. 
Clarence B. Maddox, 44 South Chester, said 
“I was very much interested in this hearing. 
I did most of my house work early this morn- 
ing so I would have some free time to watch 
the show.” 

Mrs. Frank Antrobus, 8021 East Washing- 
ton Street, said however, that she “simply 
didn’t have the time to watch the proceed- 
ings.” 

WFBM-TV, 
Indianapolis, Ind., May 10, 1951. 
Representative CHARLES B. BROWNSON, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR REPRESENTATIVE BROWNSON: Recently 

WFBM-TV brought to the viewers of Indiana 
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the House Small Business Subcommittee 
hearing at Butler University in Indianapolis. 

I want to thank you for helping our staff 
members make it such a memorable program. 
With your assistance in arranging for proper 
lighting, seating, timing, and cueing, and be- 
cause of the importance of the subjects dis- 
cussed and the Congressmen and business- 
men participating, the program was com- 
pletely successful. 

Audience reaction rivaled that which fol- 
lows national telecasts of important public 
events, 

Our commentator, Gilbert Forbes, has re- 
ported an excellent response to the special 
program from his many contacts with public 
officiais and viewers in our area. 

We count the program as one of the high- 
lights in public interest programing by this 
station, and look forward to the possibility 
of carrying programs of a similar nature 
either locally or via the television networks. 

Very truly yours, 
Harry M. BITNER, Jr., President. 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C. 
Mr. Harry BITTNER, 
WFBM-TV, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Dear Mr. BITTNER: As a member of the 
Small Business Committee of the House of 
Representatives, which recently held hear- 
ings in Indianapolis, I want to extend to you 
my appreciation for the great assistance ren- 
dered the committee in this hearing by your 
station. 

As far as I know, this was the first time 
that the sessions of what might be called a 
workaday committee of the Congress have 
been televised. In other words, there was 
nothing spectacular or glamorous about a 
small-business committee hearing. 

The fact that the hearing was televised 
actually lent dignity to the hearing. All of 
the witnesses, and committee members, too, 
I might add, were quite aware of the fact 
that they were being televised. Accordingly, 
they did their best to make dignified and 
informative presentations. 

Your operators were most efficient, and in 
being efficient were inconspicuous. Not once 
was there any interference on their part with 
the progress of the hearing. As a matter of 
fact, after the hearing was in progress I am 
satisfied that both the witnesses and the 
public in attendance more or less forgot that 
the proceedings were being televised. 

I was pleasantly surprised to learn that 
klieg lights and quantities of apparatus were 
unnecessary. Apparently good natural light- 
ing is sufficient. The klieg lights, I am told, 
are necessary for movie cameras but not for 
television. 

The fine manner in which your station 
handled these hearings I am sure will go a 
long way toward encouraging the televising 
of more congressional hearings. I was most 
pleased to learn that the public response to 
this type of presentation was so great and 
that your courage in sponsoring a program 
of this type met with such success, 

Yours very truly, 
THOMAS B. CURTIS. 


A Nonpolitical Essay Entitled “Legs” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD H. REES 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
á Tuesday, May 22, 1951 


Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, 
under unanimous consent granted me by 
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the House, I am including an essay writ- 
ten by Mr. June L. Lehnherr, a World 
War I veteran, and presently service of- 
ficer of VFW Post, No. 971, of Newton, 
Kans., entitled Legs.“ 

This essay appeared in a recent issue 
of the National Tribune and in the well- 
known overseas publication Stars and 
Stripes: 

Legs are quite converient. If you have 
legs you can walk around the block with 
your wife, go after the mail, bring in the 
newspaper, run across the street for a pack- 
age of cigarettes, or stroll through the park. 
Legs are almost a necessity when you have 
to go to the bathroom; want to take a 
shower, wear shoes and sox, and stand up 
to kiss the Missus. On legs you can run for 
the bus, board a train, walk alone into the 
dining rccm, eat in a cafeteria, or dance 
to the music of your favorite orchestra. 
Children have fun running around on their 
legs. Members of the Armed Forces find 
that legs are a big asset; co do policemen, 
mail carriers, meter readers, reporters, and 
peddlers. Termites have legs; so do rats. 

You can walk into a church on your legs; 
attend the theater, walk all over the new 
municipal auditorium, and climb up and 
down stairs to vote on election day. You 
use legs to good advantage when you mow 
the lawn, clean the barn, make a garden, 
shovel snow, walk the floor with Junior, or 
just sit with your legs crossed—and ponder. 
Legs come in handy when you bowl; play 
golf, baseball, or the slot machines. 

Employers prefer to hire people with legs. 
Voters seem to prefer to vote for people 
with legs. Grocerymen, finance companies, 
banks, and home loan agencies will grant 
credit more readily if you happen to have 
legs. Fishing, hunting, swimming, hiking, 
or just stretching out on the bed is more 
satisfactory if you have legs. People with 
legs can look fer, and hold, a job without 
too much criticism, Bridegrooms with legs 
find that their trip to the altar is easier. 

There are many things that your legs help 
you to do every day. 

Many people think a useful life without 
legs is virtually possible. 

But it is not. 

Thousands of men and women in the 
United States have lost, or lost the use of, 
both legs. About 5,000 of these are men and 
women who lost, or lost the use of, both legs 
while serving with the Armed Forces in 
World War I, or in World War II. These vet- 
erans receive compensation from a benevo- 
lent Government, backed by a grateful citi- 
zenry. Compensation payments to a veteran 
who lost, or lost the use of, both legs in 
wartime range from $240 to $360 a month. 
Twenty-one dollars a month is added if there 
is a wife, and smaller additional sums are 
paid if there are children. Many paralyzed 
people find it impossible to have children, 

There may be one or more of these vet- 
erans in your community. If so, you might 
visit one of them someday, soon. Then, go 
back to your home and make a list of all the 
everyday things your legs enable you to do. 
After that try to figure the amount of money 
you think would compensate you for the loss, 
or loss of use of, your legs—$240 a month, 
$360 a month, $500, $1,000, $1,000,000, ten 
million, $1,600 toward the inflated cost of 
an automobile equipped for your legless 
driving, a free license plate, $10,000 to be 
applied on the purchase of a house espe- 
cially designed for your legless living—a 
house that will cost from $22,000 to $25,000— 
you pay the rest out of your legless income. 

How much will you take for your legs? 
How much compensation? 


After you have your answer please write 


me, telling me how much you figure your 
two legs are worth. Some of us who lost, 
or lost the use of, both legs while defending 


our country are beginning to wonder just 
what you people with two good legs now 
consider to be the going price of two legs. 
June L. LEHNHERR, 
Newton, Kans. 


Hon. Frances P. Bolton, of Ohio, Stirs the 
Women of America to Concerted Action 
for Peace and Good Government in Her 
Address Before the Republican Na- 
tional Committee’s Midwest Conference 
at Tulsa, Okla., May 12, 1951 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CECIL M. HARDEN 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 22, 1951 


Mrs. HARDEN. Mr. Speaker, it was 
my privilege on May 12 last to attend 
the Midwest conference of the Republi- 
can National Committee held at Tulsa, 
Okla., that thriving young city in the 
great Southwest of our land. 

It was a privilege also to listen to a 
stirring and heartfelt plea to the women 
of the Republican Party and the Nation 
from our distinguished colleague in this 
body, the Honorable Frances P. BOLTON, 
Republican, Twenty-second District of 
Ohio, who addressed the assemblage at 
the congressional luncheon on May 12. 

Her’s was no plea merely for unity of 
action in a political cause, nor alone for 
the rekindling of faith in the principles 
and precepts which have made America. 
Congresswoman Botton called for a 
dynamic and realistic appraisal of pres- 
ent-day needs of our people and our Na- 
tion. She called upon a revitalized Re- 
publican Party for new leadership to 
grapple with the unprecedented prob- 
lems facing our Nation both at home and 
abroad—leadership which all the world 
is looking to see. 

In militant tones Mrs. Botton stated 
that the American people and the na- 
tions of the world look to the Republican 
Party for leadership. 


“We on Capitol Hill must move with the 
imes”— 


She said. 
“We must speak the guage of tomorrow, 
not that of 50 years ago * * even as 


we hold fast to the fundamental tenets of 
this great Republic, broadening our vision, 
strengthening our determination, letting 
nothing dishearten us no matter how frus- 
trated we may feel.” 


Deploring the weakening influences of 
those who feel the Republican Party can 
win an easy victory in 1952, Mrs. BOLTON 
warned: 


We have heard so often in recent months 

that the trend or tide is flowing toward a 
Republican victory, * * No such “tide” 
just flows, friends, unless and until men give 
themselves wholly to building new channels 
of thought and action, giving the tide aS 
ficient reason to change its course. * 
Don’t talk to me of “tides” and ends“ 
Show me intelligence and understanding of 
the great changes that have been and will 
be sweeping mankind. Show me that Re- 
publicans are moving with the times. 
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With the true instincts of a mother 
and the deep experience of a woman who 
for 10 years has served on the all-impor- 
tant Committee on Foreign Affairs of 
the House, Mrs. Bouton stated what she 
claimed all women know, that— 


There is no need today for war, but an in- 
finite need for peace. We women know 
that peace, the ofispring of fundamental 
strength and understanding, is conceived in 
the hearts of men, not on battlefields, or 
even at the conference tables. 


Mr. Speaker, in order that all the 
Members of Congress may read this 
timely speech to the women of America 
by one eminently qualified to set forth 
her convictions, under unanimous con- 
sent to revise and extend my remarks, 
I include therein the printed text of 
Congresswoman Botton’s speech. 

The material follows: 


ADDRESS BY REPRESENTATIVE FRANCES P. 
BOLTON, OF OHIO, AT THE CONGRESSIONAL 
LUNCHEON OF THE MIDWEST AND WESTERN 
CONFERENCE OF THE REPUBLICAN NATIONAL 
CoMMITTEE IN TULSA, OKLA., May 12, 1951 
Madam Chairman, members of the Repub- 

lican National Committee, members of the 

State central committee, young Republi- 

cans, distinguished guests, to be here with 

you today—all the way from Capitol Hill, is 

a most delightful honor indeed. Such an 

ingathering of Republicans rejoices the heart 

and puts a song on the lips. 

Believing as I do that our great Republican 
Party holds in its hands, as never before, the 
fate of free men, I feel particularly privi- 
leged to have opportunity to share with you 
some of my thinking on the grave responsi- 
bilities which are ours as Americans—which 
rest most heavily upon Republicans, espe- 
cially upon those of us who are women. 
Certainly there was never a time in our 97 
years of life as a party that women’s calm, 
constructive, intuitive thinking was more 
dramatically needed than at this moment. 

The women of the Republican Party hold 
in their hands the power to develop and 
magnify a new and insistent demand for 
clean government which even now is rising 
like a ground-swell from every corner of the 
land. In their hand is the power to direct 
and utilize this new spirit for a return to 
true representation in government, crossing 
party lines, inviting all women to share in 
this new crusade for a return to the real 
principles of government by the people, until 
their voices are heard in a mighty chorus 
which will not be denied. 

As you know, I am one of nine women 
presently Members of the Congress of the 
United States—two of whom only, are Demo- 
crats. The 11 years of my service have 
brought us to a moment when only EDITH 
Rocers of Massachusetts with her quarter 
century of wonderful experience in the 
House, has more time to her credit than I. 
And what a service hers has been. I am sure 
there is not one veteran living who does 
not love her for the tremendous work she 
is doing as a member of the Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs. 

MARGARET SMITH came to the House but 
a few weeks before I took my seat. We 
worked often together during the 9 years 
of her service there, most of which was on 
the Armed Services Committee. Since her 
election to the Senate. we still work to- 
gether as the bills go from one House to 
the other. Margaret, as you know, is ut- 
terly fearless. She is a woman of high prin- 
ciples and unfaltering loyalty to all that 
means America. She makes a fine Senator. 

KATHARINE St. GEORGE is a sound and prac- 
ticed politician and legislator, She can 
stand up to the best of them in arguments 
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on the floor, and contributes mightily to 
Republican strength. 

You have known CECIL HARDEN far longer 
than I. You know her worth as a member 
of the national committee, and I am sure 
that her well-earned service in the House 
makes her of even greater value on the com- 
mittee. Conscientious to a degree, earnest 
and sagacious, she briugs to the floor and 
to her work on the Committee on Expendi- 
tures in the Executive Departments, the 
added influence of a fine woman’s mind and 
heart that are as a leaven to us all. 

Our two new members rejoice our very 
souls. RUTH THOMPSON of Michigan, with 
a fine experience of 12 years as judge in 
her home county probate court, followed by 
more than 5 years of Federal service of a 
broad character—not the least of which was 
her 14 months in the Adjutant General's of- 
fice in Frankfurt, Germany—make her a 
well-equipped Member of the new House. 

And MARGUERITE CHURCH, of Illinois, 
whom everyone honors for her courage, her 
fairness in all things, her administrative ca- 
pacity and her clear approach to problems. 
She has already demonstrated her ability 
to think on her feet and to express her un- 


usually beautiful thoughts in adequate 
words. 
* How well our Republican leadership 


measured up when it came to committee 
jobs for these two fine women. No small 
insignificant work for them—but right onto 
two of the important committees they went. 
MARGUERITE CHURCH onto the Committee on 
Executive Expenditure in the Executive De- 
partment, and RUTH THompson onto judi- 
ciary. Pretty good work on the part of the 
“boys,” don’t you think? 

As an Ohioan, I am proud of the fact that 
one of the Representatives on our national 
committee serves, av does CECIL HARDEN, in 
the further role of Congressman. Ohjo's 
sure-fire Seventh Republican District sends 
CLARENCE Brown to Washington as regular- 
ly as the sun rises. And why not—when he 
is such a hardfisted fighter for the Repub- 
lican cause. Just look at our National Com- 
mitteeman—Congressman—Rules Commit- 
tee Clarence. There isn’t quite so much of 
him as there used to be, but his voice is just 
as penetrating as ever. 

Then we have Katherine Kennedy Brown. 
No more indefatigable worker will you find 
anywhere. In good times and bad, in fair 
weather and foul over the years, she has gone 
up and down the State keeping high the 
spirits of our people. For Katherine, suc- 
cess is always just ahead, if you are ready 
to work for it, and she has had what it takes 
to win that success. 

Marie Brown Coffin is also playing her 
part in the national picture, having been ap- 
pointed by Chairman Gabrielson to the sub- 
committee to search out the most comfort- 
able meeting place for our 1952 convention. 

Yes, I am pretty proud of the way our 
Ohio Browns rate in the Buckeye State and 
across the Nation. Ladies and gentlemen, I 
give you the Ohio Browns. 

This is my first visit to Oklahoma, and I 
confess to a delightful sense of excitement 
and adventure. In the first place, I like so 
much your two Republican Congressmen: 
GEORGE SCHWABE, who serves you well as a 
member of the great Committee on Appro- 
priations; Pace BELCHER is right where you 
need him, on the Committee on Agriculture. 

In the second place, you are a grand lot of 
people with large hearts and broad capaci- 
ties. You who are already Republicans 
know how truly our good chairman, Guy 
Gabrielson, spoke when he called attention 
to the fact that people of this great section 
of the country are beginning to realize that 
one-party procedure endangers freedom, 
while a two-party method protects it, build- 
ing national strength through open, honest 
competition. 


All power to you, fellow Republicans of 
the West and Southwest who have already 
begun to show us that it is possible to bring 
ever greater numbers to the ranks. Your 
efforts have proven that there is an oncom- 
ing tide, direct from the people, which will 
not be denied. Your very able national com- 
mitteeman, Mr. Bailie Vinson, and National 
committeewoman, Mrs, Pearl Sayre, early 
recognized it. Under their vigorous leader- 
ship this great State of Oklahoma showed 
the Nation one of the highlights of the last 
election when it all but—and for the lack 
of only 15,000 voters—put Joe Ferguson in 
the Governor’s chair. Here in the South- 
west the party leadership guided this dy- 
namic new thinking to choose two Republi- 
can Governors—Governor Mechem, of New 
Mexico, and Governor Pyle, of Arizona—for 
the first time in 25 years. 

These facts are significant. They indicate 
the rising feeling for change, for progress, 
for a growing desire that our governmental 
machinery march in step with the changing 
times. They are particularly significant 
when they happen here on the frontier of 
a Democrat stronghold, for they demonstrate 
as no words could, the fact of an emerging 
new leadership within the Republican 
Party—a new determination to respond to 
the demand of right-thinking people every- 
where for that leadership—and a reaffirma- 
tion that the two-party system is very much 
alive, even in so-called Democrat strong- 
holds, 

You women of the southwest, in carrying 
that message into effective expression at 
the polls, have become an example to the 
women of the party in all sections. You 
showed us once again what we must keep 
remembering: That elections are won not in 
club rooms or at the card table, but by hard 
work in the precincts and wards, by personal 
contact from home-to-home. We women of 
the party must never forget that lesson. 
Invite all women to share in this new cru- 
sade for better government. It does not 
matter that they may have voted with an- 
other party in the past or that they have no 
party. As women they have the same yearn- 
ing for decency and intelligence in Govern- 
ment which all of us share. 

Seek them out. Invite them in. You will 
find the same determination, the same spirit 
of progress which has been making itself 
insistently felt all over the country. Accept 
the challenge. Broaden your thoughts and 
your scope of operation. You will find a 
response which will surprise you and which 
will reaffirm that faith in the good things 
of this great country of ours which will give 
you a new inspiration and a new concept 
of the greatness which is America. 

It is an interesting experience to come 
from Capitol Hill halfway across the country 
in a few hours to a meeting of the great Re- 
publican National Committee. We in the 
Congress, are constantly on the front line. 
We are having to make decisions of grave 
moment almost daily. We are, shall I say, 
carrying the banner, making the plays. 
different job to do, one that is difficult in 
another way, It is you who must set up the 
machinery to insure the continuance of a 
two-party political system by which freedom 
can be assured to our children’s children 
for many centuries to come. 

The 1952 convention is one to which we 
look with great hope, feeling as we do that 
the increasingly intolerable power of the 
20-year-old national political machine must 
be broken at all costs. In the realization of 
our responsibility, as Republicans, to defend 
and to perpetuate the principles proclaimed 
in the Declaration of Independence is the 
righteousness of our present undertaking, 
namely: The ousting of an administration 
which has been over-long in office with all 
its network and tentacles of centralized con- 
trols and Federal authorities, and all its 
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careworn, exhausted personnel. Our 1950 
elections gave many illustrations of the fact 
that the rank and file of our citizenry are at 
last waking to the dangers hedging their in- 
dividual freedoms around on every side. 

Our Ohio election gave us perhaps the most 
dramatic evidence that the American work- 
ingmen and women are beginning to act as 
free people again, refusing to accept dicta- 
tion even from their own leaders. The whole 
country has breathed more freely since the 
1950 elections, for it seemed the beginning 
of another great spiritual awakening similar 
to the one in 1854 which brought the Repub- 
lican Party into being. 

The Republican Party of today must be- 
come a party of inclusion, not of exclusion, 
It must become a party of unity. Petty dif- 
ferences must be forgotten. There is no 
room for small jealousies and personalities. 
On the contrary, a place must be made for 
the millions of right-thinking people all 
over the country who are yearning to express 
at the polls their inalienable right of protest 
against the mismanagement of the last 20 
years. The party must see that they have 
a chance to express that right. The party 
must make a place for all advocates of good 
government. 

We on the Hill are very much aware that 
we are engaged in a difficult crusade for the 
defense and preservation of human rights, 
I know of no member of the party who is 
more active in this crusade than my distin- 
guished colleague, CHARLEY HALLECK. I am 
glad he is here today for he speaks with 
authority, with exactness, with a forceful 
simplicity that challenges and stimulates to 
action—and action is what is so imperatively 
needed, 

We who are women have a very vital 
and special role to play in the days ahead. 
What is to be gained is of basic importance 
to all women, not just to those of our Re- 
publican faith. For controls, with their con- 
sequent oppressions and suppressions, ulti- 
mately weigh most heavily upon women and 
the family. We who are women have the 
greatest stake of all in the future. We have 
the most to lose and the most to gain. 

We talk rather glibly of our rights as 
women. Heaven knows, I believe as ear- 
nestly as the next one that we have rights, 
but I believe utterly and completely that as 
women we must wake up and assume the 
corresponding responsibilities. 

Are we ready to assume the responsibil- 
ities that are ours? Are we prepared to take 
upon our shoulders our full share of the 
task that is before us? The opportunity is 
there. Are we ready for it? 

We can no longer escape the cold fact that 
there are several millions more of us than 
there are of men. Yet I am still hearing 
women speak of themselves, by word or 
inference, as being part of a minority group. 
Isn’t it time we stopped that sort of talk? 
Are we not yet willing to take hold of our- 
selves, and with calm simplicity and clear 
vision step out into today’s world as the 
courageous women we truly are? 

If I did not believe that Republican women 
were ready to lay aside the outworn gar- 
ments of minority thinking and put on the 
armor of courage and sacrifice, I should cer- 
tainly not be here. 

Surely we can no longer ignore the fact 
that we actually have in our Lands the kind 
of power that today’s world understands, 
How can we refuse to face up to responsi- 
bility when it is estimated that we control 
some 70 percent of the Nation's private 
wealth, that we own 47 percent of the rail- 
road stocks, 40 percent of the shares of pub- 
lic utilities, that we hold 66 percent of the 
war bonds, pay 40 percent of all property 
taxes, and are said to have in our names 
about 65 percent of the mutual savings funds 
of the Nation? Nor is that more than a 
beginning, for we are the shoppers of the 
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Nation—some 50,000,000 of us from coast to 
coast. 

If the Birmingham (England) Housewives 
League could force the British Government 
to increase the butter ration—as they did a 
year or so ago—certainly we American wom- 
en, if we would assume the responsibility of 
our latent power, could change many things 
fundamental to the preservation of the free 
way of life in this great Republic of ours. 

And the moment is now. 

We don’t need to make a lot of noise about 
it. The less disturbance and the fewer 
words, the more we can accomplish. Every 
Republican woman, whether she is part of 
the organization as such, is a member of a 
Republican Club or is just an eager beaver, 
knows the almost unbelievable results that 
can be had by the simple method of personal 
contacts. Elections are won in the precincts 
between elections. Don't let anyone becloud 
your realization of that fact, 

There is no question but that this is the 
moment when there must be a rebirth of the 
spirit that welled up out of the free people 
in 1854, to protect the individual from the 
controls being put upon him. Such an up- 
surge doesn't come easily or casually. It 
comes from deep and passionate beliefs that 
weld together all the separate particles of 
human desires, but it brings about unity. 

This is a moment when we must search the 
innermost depths of our own minds and 
hearts. Do we really believe in the basic 
principles of freedom of which we read in 
the Declaration of Independence, the Con- 
stitution, and the Bill of Rights? Do we 
really believe in the capacity and wisdom of 
the people to govern themselves as our 
founders did? Do we believe the people are 
safe stewards for the terrible power of gov- 
ernment or do we give lip service only to 
that fundamental American doctrine. If we 
have lost that belief then we are defeated 
before we begin. If we still believe it, then 
we will be willing to sacrifice every selfish 
desire, every petty action upon the altar 
of a unified purpose. 

For 20 years, with consummate skill, this 
country has been controlled by men who 
have used the method of “divide and con- 
quer” with increasing effectiveness. Are we 
going to continue to let them divide us or 
are we going to forge a bright sword of tem- 
pered steel into which will have been welded 
all the elements of all our people, and cut 
the rope that has been looped around our 
necks, ready for the final pull, with the 
clean, strong sweep of unified strength? 

If we indulge in bickering among our- 
selves, become blinded by our jealousies, or 
deafened by our own clamorings, they will 
indeed have us where they want us. 

Have we, as members of a great political 
party—born out of men’s need to preserve 
freedom—have we, through defeat and dep- 
rivation at last come to the place where 
we can look back upon our mistakes (and 
they have been many) without rancor or 
bitterness and apply their lessons to building 
the kind of strength that must be ours if 
we are to protect the freedom for which 
America was born? 

America and all she stands for in the world 
looks to the Republican Party for leadership. 
“Leadership,” wrote John Buchan (Lord 
Tweedsmuir), “leadership is wisdom and 
judgment and a complete carelessness of 
self.” There is the heart of the matter, the 
key to the future. How much of selflessness 
is there among us Republicans? What of 
the jealousies between individuals, between 
old and young Republicans, between organi- 
zation workers and club members? Are we 
putting them aside? 

Surely this is a moment when every man 
and woman truly serving his party, his 
country, the God in whom we trust, must 
merge his personal desires into the greater 
need of the whole. No sacrifice is too great 


if we are to attain this unity without which 
no victory can be achieved. Only a unity, 
built with the stones of selfless service, is 
going to give back freedom and power to 
the people. 

Such unity cannot be had without faith, 
without fervid belief in the fundamental 
principles upon which our free way of life 
was built. Have we still such faith? Do we 
still passionately believe that men can best 
govern themselves? 

When anyone says to me: “The tide is 
flowing toward a Republican victory, the 
trend is our way,” it terrifies me. I have 
heard that so often. No such “tide” just 
flows, no such “trend” comes about unless 
and until men give themselves wholly and 
utterly to building new channels, giving the 
tide sufficient reason to change its course. 

No, fellow Republicans, reliance on tides 
and trends isn't enough. Have we not suffi- 
cient proof-of this? Have we not learned 
even yet that the people of this country of 
ours want light in their darkness, leadership 
out of their confusion and despair, action 
growing out of sound judgment, out of clear 
decisions. They cry from all sides: Don't 
talk to me of tides and trends, show me 
intelligence and understanding of the great 
changes that have been and will be sweeping 
mankind, show me that Republicans are 
moving with the times. Show me these 
things, give me something to do and I and 
all like me, will rise up and follow you.” 

You of the national committee have, as 
a most vital part of these next 18 months, 
the setting up of methods which will bring 
all Republicans into a smooth rolling ma- 
chine, sensitively synchronized to the needs 
of the people of this country in their search 
for leadership. 

We on Capitol Hill must move with the 
times. We must speak the language of to- 
morrow instead of that of the last 50 years, 
while we hold fast to the fundamental tenets 
of this great Republic, broadening our vision, 
strengthening our determination, letting 
nothing dishearten us no matter how frus- 
trated we may feel. 

You, my Republican sisters, who represent 
the very bloodstream of the Nation, you must 
take into the highways and byways of our 
great land a new spirit of hope built upon 
passionate belief in the honor and integrity, 
the undying importance, of every human be- 
ing, no matter what his race, the formula of 
his faith, his political allegiance, or his 
economic status. 

Each of us must assume responsibility in 
our own areas of activity firmly united by an 
ever-deepening understanding of what it 
means to serve America with no thought of 
return, what it means to give rather than 
to take, what it means to be part of those 
great forces of truth and light, whose source 
is the living God. 

Oh, this isn't easy—indeed it is perhaps of 
all things the most difficult, for it means 
sweeping out the dark corners of our un- 
belief and reconsecrating ourselves to those 
great simple principles of human values with- 
out which freedom cannot exist. It means 
a new concept as a party and as Americans 
of those pregnant words: “He who loveth 
his life overmuch shall lose it.” 

Fellow Republicans, women of the party 
of freedom-loving people, there is no need 
for war, but there is infinite need for peace, 
We women know that peace is conceived in 
the heart of man. Peace is the offspring of 
fundamental strength and understanding. 
Peace is the child of passionate desire for 
constructive living, for opportunity, for 
beauty, for fullness of life. We who are 
women know that no child is born save out 
of darkness through pain when the appointed 
time is come. We know also that life and 
all it consists of is our work in God's world 
life not death. 

It is timely that we speak together of these 
great fundamental problems that -spread 
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themselves out before us as citizens of this 
great free land whose destiny is to brirg life 
and light to all the nations of the earth. 
It is in our hands to give ourselves com- 
pletely to our country—to preserve her, to 
strengthen her. It is in our hands to give 
back to her people the dignity that was theirs 
when those who set up our structure put the 
power in the people. 

Let us go forth with a calm certainty that 
the Republican Party can be once again the 
purifying agent for those fundamental truths 
upon which America’s foundation stones rest. 
Let us remember that the party can never be 
more than a tool, a channel, that it is our 
country that matters, our country that we 
build. 

May the infinite, from whom cometh life, 
in whom we live and move and have our 
being, find us so charged with the power of 
humility and selfless service that He can 
readily bend us to His ends. And may He 
lift up the light of His countenance upon 
us and grant peace to all mankind. 


Amendment of Railroad Retirement Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROY 0. WOODRUFF 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 22, 1951 


Mr. WOODRUFF. Mr. Speaker, I 
am pleased that the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce has 
found it possible to hold hearings on 
H. R. 3669, a bill to amend the Rail- 
road Retirement Act. Every Member of 
this House has been receiving a constant 
volume of mail asking that the benefits 
under the present Retirement Act be 
improved. The people who are living on 
fixed incomes under this system are suf- 
fering from the pressures of rising costs 
probably more than any other group of 
our citizens. 

These appeals for increased benefits 
under the retirement system are not a 
new thing to Members of Congress. As 
a matter of fact, within the last 2 or 3 
years the problem has grown more and 
more acute. Despite the pressing need, 
however, the authors of H. R. 3669 are to 
be congratulated for the careful and 
painstaking manner in which they have 
approached this situation. 

No bill should be considered that has 
not been very carefully drafted. It 
should be the result of the most intense 
study by all of the experts available. It 
is my understanding that of all the bills 
on this problem, more work and prep- 
aration has gone into the drafting of 
H. R. 3669 than any of the others. 

Mr. Speaker, the Members of this 
House are acquainted with the real need 
for relief of widows and children now at- 
tempting to live on the amounts pres- 
ently afforded them by the retirement 
act. The average railroad widow is 
receiving a monthly payment far below 
the most sketchy minimum. It seems to 
me that this class of beneficiary, the 
widows and children, should receive the 
most careful consideration and, if pos- 
sible, the most help. 

At this time I should like to pay trib- 
ute to the employee representatives who 
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are requesting the passage of H. R. 3669. 
They have, in my opinion, proven them- 
selves worthy of the trust that is placed 
in them in resisting ill-advised ap- 
proaches to this problem. Probably more 
than anyone else concerned with the 
Railroad Retirement Act, employee rep- 
resentatives are anxious that its finan- 
cial integrity not be endangered. They 
have an outstanding record in this field. 
They have demonstrated themselves 
many times in the past to be sound, busi- 
ness-like judges of what can be done 
with their system. Icommend them and 
trust that they will continue to safe- 
guard this vital system which is so im- 
portant to the people they represent. 

Mr. Speaker, I sincerely hope it will 
soon be possible to report a bill that will 
improve the benefits under the Railroad 
Retirement Act. When this is done, I 
shall cooperate in every manner to bring 
about its prompt passage. 


The President’s Contribution 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SIDNEY A. FINE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 22, 1951 


Mr. FINE. Mr. Speaker, on Wednes- 
day, May 9, 1951, there appeared in the 
New York Herald Tribune a very timely 
editorial entitled “The President’s Con- 
tribution.” Under leave granted me to 
extend my remarks in the RECORD, I 
herewith include said editorial: 


THE PRESIDENT’S CONTRIBUTION 


A comparison of President Truman’s firm 
and forceful restatement of his policy—a 
coordinated policy of peace, founded upon 
the maintenance and strengthening of the 
grand alliance of free peoples, upon deter- 
mined and consistent resistance to Commu- 
nist aggression and upon the use of any nec- 
essary means to this end while patiently 
avoiding, if possible, the precipitation of a 
third world war—with the emotional and 
contradictory attacks which have been 
brought against that policy by General Mac- 
Arthur and his followers must finally decide 
whatever issues have been joined in this so- 
called greater debate. And it is difficult to 
believe that the ultimate decision will go 
against Mr. Truman. 

This newspaper is in political opposition 
to the President. It has often criticized him 
in the past, and does not doubt that it will 
have frequent occasion to do so in the future. 
But it believes that fair criticism must recog- 
nize his strength as well as his weaknesses; 
and it believes that the Nation owes a con- 
siderable debt to Mr. Truman for the courage 
with which he has met this crisis—as he 
has met others—in American foreign policy. 

Many believed at the time that the Presi- 
dent in relieving MacArthur was destroying 
his own career; and if few anticipated the 
breadth and violence of the popular reac- 
tion, none could have doubted that the 
President was inviting a deluge. When the 
Martin letter brought matters to a crisis, 
the easy, politician's way would have been 
to evade the issue, patch things up and in 
effect resign Asiatic and United Nations 
policy to MacArthur’s dictation. But the 
President, as Secretary Marshall has since 
made clear, had the unanimous advice of 
the Joint Chiefs and the Secretary of De- 


fense, as well as of the State Department, 
that the general must be removed and (in 
the interests of his successor) removed 
swiftly and completely from the scene. It 
was first of all a military decision. The 
general had already put himself so far in 
opposition to the policies he was executing 
that he could no longer be allowed the lati- 
tude of decision essential to successful field 
command. The President relieved him re- 
gardless of the consequences sure to follow. 

In domestic affairs Mr. Truman has sel- 
dom shown rock-like qualities; he has ac- 
cepted mediocrity and tolerated unworthi- 
ness, and has never given consistency or 
clarity to his policies. In foreign affairs he 
has scarcely revealed a first-class mind; 
there has been rather painfully long periods 
of drift between the crises and serious mis- 
takes of omission can be cited against him. 
Yet in every emergency he has risen with 
a remarkable firmness—in Iran, Greece, 
and Turkey, the Marshall plan, the Berlin 
blockade, Korea, and now the MacArthur 
problem—to take the bold and as it has 
hitherto proved the right decision in further- 
ance of the consistent policy of peace 
coupled with resistance which he reiterated 
so well on Monday evening. He has taken 
good advice, acted on it, and thereafter stood 
against the floods of panic, objection, doubts 
that have followed in every case. It is only 
just to recognize that in these perilous hours 
the President's qualities have served the 
country well. 


A Letter From Tokyo 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GLENN R. DAVIS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 22, 1951 


Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, we have seen at first hand here the 
reaction of the American public to the 
dismissal of General MacArthur. 

Many have been concerned with the 
effect of that dismissal on the peoples of 
the Far East, particularly in the Philip- 
pines and Japan. I have been asked per- 
mission to insert herewith a clipping 
from the Portage (Wis.) Daily Register, 
in which a letter from Miss Betty Ten- 
nant a resident of Portage now teaching 
in Japan, is quoted. It is evident that 
General MacArthur made a great and 
favorable impression on the Japanese 
people. 

The above-mentioned follows: 

LETTER From Toxyo TELLS OF FEELINGS aT 
Mac’s DISMISSAL 

In a letter just received by her parents, Mr. 
and Mrs. H. V. Tennant, Betty Tennant, a 
teacher in Tokyo Joshi Daiga Ku (Woman’s 
Christian College of Tokyo) wrote of the re- 
action of the Japanese people to the removal 
of Gen. Douglas MacArthur. 

“This has certainly been an eventful week 
in this land. I wonder what the feeling is in 
America about MacArthur. Evident here is 
the deep feeling the Japanese people have for 
him. The response of shock and sorrow and 
appreciation was instantaneous. It was deep 
and sincere and a profound tribute for what 
MacArthur has done to help the Japanese 
recover f. om the war. They all say, ‘He 
gave us hope and helped us come back as a 
nation.” No matter what happens, they will 
never forget it and maybe having it all end 
so dramatically has pointed up the reality 
better than a normal leave-taking. 
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“In America, it seems to be a great ovation. 
Here, it is quieter but deep from the heart, a 
feeling we all sensed. 

“We went to see him leave at 7 on Monday 
morning and the crowd was great but quiet 
and the only demonstration was the waving 
of hands and Japanese and American flags.” 


A Small-Town Editor Speaks His Mind— 
George Ehrlich, of Dousman, Wis. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GLENN R. DAVIS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 22, 1951 


Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, in trying to feel the pulse of 
the American people, too many of our 
political leaders rely on the editorials 
which appear in the metropolitan dailies. 
I submit, Mr. Speaker, that a more ac- 
curate reflection of public opinion can be 
found in the editorial columns of the 
small-town weeklies of the Nation. I 
have frequently been disappointed with 
weekly newspapers which carry no edi- 
torial comment. I have never been dis- 
appointed with a country weekly whose 
editor took the time to express his views 
on matters which deeply affect the peo- 
ple of his community. 

I have made it a practice, Mr. Speaker, 
to subscribe to the weeklies in my dis- 
trict which have an editorial column. I 
have found it a most valuable source of 
grass roots opinion and down-to-earth 
thinking. 

One such weekly is the Dousman In- 
dex, published by George T. Ehrlich in a 
small village in Waukesha County, Wis. 

I am privileged to insert here a recent 
editorial from the Index. It is a fine 
illustration of the contribution of “coun- 
try editors” to the thinking of America’s 
village and rural population. I hope, in 
a similar manner, it will contribute to the 
thinking of the Members of the House: 

MACARTHUR BOUNCED Like DENFELD 

The President’s handling of General Mac- 
Arthur is reminiscent of his handling of an- 
other top officer in the United States Armed 
Forces—Admiral Louis Denfeld. Both in- 
stances reflect a policy in which the Execu- 
tive, while stating he seeks the advice of his 
topmost military experts, fires those who 
dare to disagree with him. 

There have been other cases, notably that 
of the brilliant Lt. Gen. Albert C. Wede- 
meyer, one of America’s greatest military 
planners, who was relegated from a position 
as a deputy chief of staff to an Army area 
outpost, after expressing views at variance 
with those of the State Department regard- 
ing communism in China where he had com- 
manded American and Chinese troops during 
World War II. 

Admiral Denfeld had sought to compro- 
mise with civilian superiors and military 
colleagues for an equitable balance between 
the three services. He was summarily dis- 
missed in November 1949, after he had 
spoken out, in public hearings of the House 
Armed Services Committee, against cutting 
the Navy to the danger point. 

It was reported that news of the firing of 
Denfeld was picked up on a regular radio 
broadcast and reported to him by an aide 
beforc he had any official notification of his 
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dismissal. Likewise, it has been reported 
that announcement of General MacArthur’s 
dismissal was picked up cn a regular radio 
broadcast in Tokyo, Japan, a half hour before 
official notice was celivered to him. 

Within 18 months after he was fired, the 
building of a super aircraft carrier which 
Denfeld had advocated, but which had been 
refused as a wast? of money, was resumed 
at inflated costs. 


FOOLING THE PEOPLE 


It’s as true today as when Lincoln said it 
that you can fool all of the people some of 
the time, and some of the people all of the 
time, but you can't fool all the people all 
of the time. This is the real explanation 
for the unprecedented, spontaneous explo- 
sion of public indignation over the summary 
dismissal of General MacArthur. 

‘The American people were willing—for a 
time—to accept the explanation of the Tru- 
men-Acheson administration that our pur- 
pose in entering the Korean war was to pre- 
vent a third world war by prompt punish- 
ment of the forces of aggression. But now, 
after 60,000 American casualties, we are told 
that we shouldn't try to punish aggression 
by the forces of Red China because that 
might provoke a third world war. To ap- 
jeaco the British, or the Communists, or 
somebody, we must continue to drain Amer- 
ican blood and resources in senseless, tread- 
mill fighting with one hand tied behind our 
backs. 

A third world war either will be prevented 
by punishing aggression, or it won’t. The 
Truman-Acheson policies with respect to the 
North Korean aggressors, on the one hand, 
and Red China's aggressors, on the other, are 
directly contradictory. General MacArthur, 
who, as commander of United Nations forces 
was responsible for the lives of 250,000 Amer- 
ican troops as well as the successful prose- 
cution of the war, saw that clearly. When 
he protested, he was fired. It is plain that 
a vast majority of the American people agree 
with him. 


New RFC Scandal Revealed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM LANGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, May 22, 1951 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to insert in the Ap- 
pendix of the Record an article appear- 
ing under the heading “New RFC scan- 
dal revealed” written by Robert Young 
and published in the Washington Times- 
Herald of May 22, 1951. A subheading 
reads, “Minnesota agency chief ousted 
in rent deal.” 

I particularly wish to extend my com- 
pliments to Mr. Stuart Symington, the 
new head of the Reconstruction Finance 


Corporation, for having cleaned out a . 


situation which apparently was very bad. 
I praise him for it. In a statement 
which I have prepared in connection 
with this article, in the concluding par- 
agraph, I say: 

It should be heartening to the people of 
America to know that a Government Official 
is trying to do a good job. And it should 
be a warning to anyone on the public pay- 
roll that he will not be permitted to betray 
the public trust. ` 


I ask that the entire statement be 
printed in the Recorp, in connection 
with the article from the Washington 
Times-Herald. 

There being no objection, the article 
and the statment were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


New RFC ScANDAL REVEALED—MINNESOTA 
AGENCY CHIEF OUSTED IN Rent Deat—Ac- 
TIONS “IMPROPER,” INSISTS SYMINGTON 

(By Robert Young) 

W. Stuart Symington, Administrator of the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation, dis- 
closed yesterday that he has fired E. Merwyn 
Rowlands, former Wisconsin legislator, as 
manager of the RFC’s Minneapolis loan 
agency because of an “improper” outside 
private business deal involving big profits 
from the rental of warehouse space to the 
Federal Government. 

Symington said Rowlands’ case is being 
turned over to the Justice Department “for 
whatever action it deems appropriate.” 

The recently appointed RFC Administra- 
tor said that in the fall of 1949 Rowlands 
learned from a source in the Agriculture De- 
partment that the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration needed storage space for warehous- 
ing dried eggs and powdered milk. 


RENTED ARMY WAREHOUSE 


“Rowlands furnished this information to 
a friend of his, one Jule Marachowsky, who 
organized the Portage Warehouse Co., ob- 
tained a warehousing contract from the CCC, 
rented space in the Badger Ordnance Works 
at Merrimack, Wis., and requested Rowlands 
to join him in the venture,” Symington re- 
ported. 

“Rowlands * * * was given a 40-per- 
cent interest in the Portage Co. in considera- 
tion of his $4,000 note, collateralized by a 
pledge of the stock inyolved, on which he 
has paid no interest or principal to date. 

“It is reported that between November 10, 
1949, and January 17, 1951, the Portage 
Warehouse Co. received approximately $215,- 
000 in rentals from the CCC for space which 
the company was renting from the Govern- 
ment for $11,500, plus estimated repairs of 
$5,100. 


THIRTY-SIX THOUSAND DOLLARS IN ADVANCES 


“It is further indicated that between Jan- 
uary and November of 1950, Rowlands re- 
ceived $36,356.89 as advances or credits 
against dividends from the Portage com- 
pany and that there are additional net profits 
of the company in the approximate amount 
of $63,000 to be distributed.” 

The Badger Ordnance Works was reactivat- 
ed for military production last March and 
the rental agreement with the Portage com- 
pany was canceled, Symington said. 

The RFC head said that records of a store 
operated by Marachowsky’s brother indicate 
that the person from whom Rowlands first 
obtained the information on the CCC's need 
for warehouse space received a $400 television 


set, luggage and a “number of storm coats“ 


all charged against Rowlands’ account. 
Symington did not identify this person, but 
said the Agriculture Department knows 
about the information “leak.” 


HEARD ROWLANDS’ SIDE 


He said he fired Rowlands over the week 
end after calling him to Washington and 
hearing his side of the story. He said Row- 
lands contended the store purchases were 
charged to him o: ly to get a wholesale price 
and that the information source paid for 
the television set and coats, and later re- 
turned the luggage. 

RFC records show that Rowlands is 50 and 
a native of Cambria, Wis. He joined the 
agency September 15, 1948, as assistant man- 
ager of the Minneapolis loan office. He had 
been manager only since last April 23. 
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Rowlands, a former banker, served in the 
Wisconsin Legislature. His RFC manager’s 
salary was $10,750 a year. 

Symington asserted he was not concerned 
in firing Rowlands whether the warehouse 
deal was legal or illegal. 


AN IMPROPER ACTIVITY 


“In my opinion, it was an improper ac- 
tivity for a Government employee, so Row- 
lands is out,” Symington said. “I'm sorry it 
happened, but this is the kind of thing 
we're going to stop in the RFC. It was not 
the type of thing to inspire confidence in a 
Government agency. Whether it was illegal 
or not, we're not going to stand for it.” 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR LANGER 


In these crucial days for our country it is 
highly important to let the people know in 
detail what Government agencies are doing 
and to shed the fullest light of publicity on 
wrongdoing and needless red tape which is 
costly to the taxpayers. 

I am in full accord with the right of a 
free press to criticize and expose graft and 
corruption and to turn the spotlight on the 
White House or the head of any Government 
agency when he is to blame or responsible 
for any bad situations or conditions. 

On the other hand, when any Government 
official performs an act which is helpful to 
the people, I think it only fair that he should 
be accorded the praise and congratulations 
due him. 

Therefore, I am today calling attention 
of the Senate to the disclosure by Mr. W. Stu- 
art Symington, the RFC Administrator, that 
he had discharged a manager of a Northwest 
RFC loan agency because of improper outside 
private business dealing involving large prof- 
its from the rental of warehouse space to the 
Federal Government. 

I am frank to say, I do not know the de- 
tails of the charges or reasons for the dis- 
missal but the point I make is that at long 
last we are seeing an honest effort to clean 
house in a much-criticized Federal agency. 

Mr. Symington definitely is trying to live 
up to his promise that when he took the job 
as head of the RFC he would keep that 
agency clean as a whistle. 

It should be heartening to the people of 
America to know that a Government official 
is trying to do a good job. And, it should 
be a warning to anyone on the public pay- 
roll that they will not be permitted to betray 
the public trust. 


The Fixed Base Operator and His Airport 
Training Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 22, 1951 


Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Speaker, during World War II the Air 
Force trained thousands of pilots in the 
airport training program. Civilian pilots 
in all parts of the United States were 
given an opportunity to do their full part 
in the training of men for primary flight 
training. 

Although civilian pilots stand ready 
today to aid their Government with the 
primary training of pilots the Depart- 
ment of the Air Force has not taken ad- 
vantage of the vital contribution that 
fixed base operators are anxious to con- 
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tribute for our national defense. It 
seems to me that our military authori- 
ties shoul] take advar.tage of every offer 
to cooperate for the security of our coun- 


Mr. Glenn J. Degner, president of the 
Minnesota Airport Operators Associa- 
tion, has fully discussed the facilities 
and experience which is available to the 
Government in the following speech 
made by him at the American Associa- 
tion of Airport Executives assembled in 
annual convention in Minneapolis, 
Minn., on April 24, 1951. It is my hope 
that the address of Mr. Degner will be 
fully considered by our military author- 
ities and that his suggestions will be 
adopted. 

Mr. Degner’s address follows: 


THE Fixep BASE OPERATOR AND His AIRPORT 
TRAINING PRoGRAM 


The topic which has been assigned to me 
for discussion, the Fixed Base Operator and 
his Airport Training Program, is one with 
which I am sure most airport managers are 
intimately familiar, because of their daily 
association and observation of the activities 
of the cperators on their respective airports. 
As a result, I run the risk of repeating what 
is “old stuff” to many of you. In an attempt 
to avoid boring you with what you already 
know, I should like to dwell more on the 
future potential of the operators’ training 
program rather than on a review of past 
accomplishments and shortcomings. 

In passing, however, I do wish to bring 
into focus three aspects of the fixed base 
operators’ program and facilities in order to 
appraise their future potential: 

1. At present, the United States has more 
and better airport facilities than at any time 
in its history. 

2. At present, the United States has more 
and better flight school facilities than at any 
time in its history. 

8. At present, the United States has more 
and better light aircraft ideally suited for 
primary flight training than at any time in 
its history. 

You are all familiar with the airport devel- 
opment program which has taken place dur- 
ing the past decade as a result of military, 
CAA, State, and local expenditures. The 
number of airports in the country today 
stands at approximately 7,000 as compared 
with some 3,000 prior to World War II. 

You are all familiar with the expansion 
which has taken place since World War II in 
the facilities of the flight schools of fixed 
base operators largely as a result of the GI 
training program. Many persons viewed GI 
flight training as an aviation boondoggle 
prior to the outbreak of world war III in 
Korea in June, 1950. However, the program 
did permit a large number of flight operators 
to get on their feet financially and develop 
their facilities. At the same time a market 
was provided for a substantial number of 
light aircraft purchased by such operators 
to carry on the GI training. 

So now we face the big question: “Where 
do we go from here?” 

As a Nation, we are already committed to 
a military program which dwarfs our gigan- 
tic efforts of World War II. We all know 
where the factor of air power stands in this 
effort. General Spaatz of the United States 
Air Force stated recently, “The superior qual- 
ity and weight of American air power offen- 
sive and defensive is our one hope for victory 
and for survival if a struggle between free- 
dom and slavery lies ahead.” 

Now what is air power? 

Let us quote again from an expert. The 
late Gen. H. H. Arnold, first Chief of the 
United States Air Forces, specifically defined 
it as A nation's air power is its total avia- 


tion activity, civilian, military, commercial, 
and private, potential as well as existing.” 

There certainly can be no question or 
doubt about the need of air power and what 
it consists of. Even a fixed-base operator, 
who is not regarded as able to opérate his 
business without the guidance of not one 
but many Government agencies, can under- 
stand the language of our top Air Force 
leaders. 

Our encmy in the great struggle also un- 
derstands what air power means. Most of 
you have doubtless read the recent article 
in Flying magazine on what the Russians 
are doing in building air power on a nation- 
wide, total basis. The Zacts have been 
known for some time. More than a year ago, 
the United Press carried a dispatch reading 
as follows: 

“Russia is making even the smallest, most 
remote village alr-minded and is amassing a 
fiying reserve of such proportions that one 
British expert believes creation of a huge 
Kamikase Corps is under way. 

“Soviet boys and girls now can learn to fly 
a plane as easily as most youth learn to drive 
a car,” Maj. Gen. Richard Hilton, former 
British military attaché in Moscow, said. 

OSV. the organization which sponsors 
the ‘earn-to-fly campaign, is working on a 
tremendous scale far exceeding anything 
else being done along this line in the world.” 

If any of you are interested in this prob- 
lem and have not read the April issue of 
Flying covering the Russian civilian airman- 
training program under way continuously 
since before World War II, I urge you to do 
so. If you have read it, dig up the issue and 
reread it. 

The Russians understand what Gen. “Hap” 
Arnold meant in his definition of air power, 
But, do we understand? 

At present approximately only 12,900 
young men and women in the critics! 16-to- 
20 age group hold some sort of pilot certifi- 
cat) in contrast to the hundreds of thou- 
sands in that age group in Russia who know 
how to fly. 

Prior to World War II, as most of you 
know, the civilian pilot training program 
was initiated in 1929, which was created for 
the purpose of expanding United States air 
power This program was expanded further 
in 1940. Here is the record of pilots trained 
in such primary CPT and WTS schools 
(year beginning in June): 


Altogether, more than 435,000 pilots were 
trained in fundamental skills of flying and 
prescreened for the Air Forces and Navy 
training. How those boys made out in mil- 
itary training is well known. The wash-out 
rate for pretrained pilots ranged from 4 
percent for those holding a commercial 
ticket to 9 percent for those who had only 
soloed. This compares with 49 percent for 
those who had no previous flight training. 

How goes our training program now? 

Gen. George Kenny, of the United States 
Air Force, stated in February of this year 
before the National Aviation Education 
Council Conference in Atlantic City as fol- 
lows: 

“We now select our flying cadets after giv- 
ing them certain physical and mental tests. 
About two-thirds of them finally get their 
wings. On the other third, we have spent a 
lot of time and millions of dollars for which 
we get little or no return. After pilots have 
graduated, a certain percentage decide that 
they don’t like the career any more and all 
the money we have spent on them is lost 
too. We need better methods of analyzing 
people so that we can predict better how 
the flying game is going to affect them and 
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whether or not they can be taught to be 
military aviators.” 

A civilian flight instructor who cannot sep- 
arate the men from the boys in a maximum 
of 10 hours of dual would not last 6 months 
on the flight line of any fixed-base operator 
in the country. 

So where do we stand now in correcting a 
bad situation? Last summer, legislation was 
introduced in the then session of Congress 
providing for civilian airman training on a 
wide scale. Legislation was also introduced 
to provide for an Air ROTC program at 
selected universities and colleges. The legis- 
lation died on the vine. 

Again early in the current session, similar 
legislation was introduced. The latest infor- 
mation we have is that the Air ROTC pro- 
gram has a chance of being passed. How- 
ever, the broad civilian airman training pro- 
gram has thus far been relegated to the 
limbo of committee pigeonholes. In order 
to have available the latest information for 
this discussion, I communicated with my 
Congressman, AUGUST H, ANDRESEN, and re- 
ceived the following letter: a 

In reply to your letter of March 26, I 
wish to advise that there have been no new 
developments with reference to S. 507 and 
H. R. 1521. The Democratic chairman of the 
committee in charge of this legislation in the 
House advises me that no hearings have been 
scheduled on either bill, and the measures 
are therefore still pending awaiting action by 
the administration. 

“I am informed that the authorities in 
the Air Corps are against the proposals made 
in these bills. They feel that they can doa 
better job if they handle the training them- 
selves than to have the assistance of civilian 
operators like yourself and members of your 
association. I have urged that hearings. be 
held on the House bill.” 

At this point, many of you may be think- 
ing that I could well sign off with a simple 
conclusion. That is, that as far as the fixed- 
base operator is concerned, a flight training 
program “just ain’t.” 

However, the outlook for a civilian airman 
training program which could bolster United 
States air power to World War II proportions 
is not altogether hopeless. Although the pic- 
ture at the moment looks anything but rosy, 
there are certain factors at work which may 
salvage what now looks like a bad situation, 

In the first place, there are some 2,000 con- 
tract operators—fixed-base operators, who 
still are engaged in GI flight training. It is 
my personal guess that these operators can 
sweat out another year in the business with- 
out going into bankruptcy. In other words, 
if something is done about formulating any- 
thing like a reasonably intelligent Nation- 
wide flight-training program within the next 
6 months the country will still have avail- 
able their equipment, facilities, and know- 
how. On the other hand, if it does not ap- 
pear that a civilian airman training pro- 
gram will develop within the coming year, 
you will find that hundreds of fixed-base 
operators throughout the country will fold 
and a large percentage of the seven-thou- 
sand-odd airports in the country will no 
longer be manned. With the curtailment of 
production in civilian aircraft and few new 
planes to sell, it will be financially impossible 
for them to survive. Time is definitely run- 
ning out, but it is still not too late for action. 

A second possible hopeful factor is that 
key leaders in the military branch of avia- 
tion may get the word before it is too late, 
Many of you may doubt this possibility. 
However, I want to take you back for a mo- 
ment to the World War II situation. 

In January 1941, after the CPT program 
had reached the point where it was really 
getting under way, the Air Force and the 
Navy transmitted to President Roosevelt a 
memorandum condemning the civilian pilot- 
training program as useless. This resulted 


in a Presidential recommendation in the 
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budget message that CPT funds be cut from 
$37,000,000 to $18,000,000. Congress, even 
then taking the initiative, actually appro- 
priated $27,000,000, This budget cut re- 
sulted in the training of only about 40,000 
pilots for the fiscal year ending in June 1942. 
But then what happened? Before 1942 was 
over both the Army and Navy had to recog- 
nize their critical need for civilian assistance, 
and during 1942 111,140 pilots were CPT 
trained at a cost of $72,000,000; and, further- 
more, the following year 215,676 pilots were 
trained. This may seem like a lot of figures, 
but it adds up to this. Not less than 1 year 
after the Army and Navy had condemned 
CPT, they had created demands on it which 
required that the program output be in- 
creased five times over the previous year. 
Moreover, the Air Corps and the Navy do- 
nated from their own budgets the sum of 
nearly $98,000,000 after maintaining the pro- 
gram was no good. 

History frequently repcats itself. There is 
some hope a repetition may be forthcoming 
in a demand by the military for a Nation- 
wide airman training program. I would 
not go out and buy any trainers on that 
basis, but there still is some basis for hope. 

Finally, there still remains a chance that 
Congress, if not the military, will recognize 
the urgency of the situation. Here is where 
you gentlemen who are vitally interested in 
aviation and America’s air power have a 
very grave responsibility. Regardless of 
what your organization has done to date, 
or what any of you personally may have 
done to advocate a civilian airman training 
program, I urge you to initiate an all-out, 
new effort in that direction. 

As a representative of the fixed base op- 
erator group, obviously my motives and those 
of the operators are open to question. There 
are some who would point their finger and 
say that the only reason we are advocating 
the program is that we stand to benefit 
selfishly by such a program. On the face 
of it, such accusation may seem true be- 
cause we would stand to make a profit of 
say 10 percent before taxes, which after re- 
negotiation and taxes might be as much as 
3 or 4 percent, and we would end up with 
some worn-out airplanes. My only com- 
ment on this is that one of the peculiar 
things about fixed base operators is that 
they would be willing to go into such a deal. 

So I sincerely feel that there are other 
motives than the mere dollars and cents 
aspect. A large percentage of your fixed 
base operator personnel are ex-World War 
II pilots. They have been through the mill. 
They know, for example, the high price that 
was paid during World War II for an accele- 
rated training program. World War II air- 
craft losses in actual combat were 22,948. 
Yet during the same period, our military 
aircraft losses within the continental United 
States amounted to 21,583 airplanes, mostly 
in connection with training. 

What makes a pilot? There is only one 
answer: experience. Experience can only 
be gained with time. I believe most of you 
will agree that 70 percent of the job of 
making a good pilot consists of teaching him 
to think, to appraise situations, and to exer- 
cise judgment based on his learning and ex- 
perience. The other 30 percent is involved 
with the manipulating of the airplane. 
Such training and experience can just as 
readily be given in a civilian airplane at a 
tremendous saving in terms of lives and 
actual dollars and cents. The civilian flight 
school can give each potential air cadet ap- 
proximately 200 hours of flying experience 
at a cost of not in excess of $2,500—and the 
taxpayer need not feed, clothe, house, and 
care for him while he is getting the training. 

Although there has never been any con- 
crete method by which the actual military 
cost of training an Air Force cadet has been 
computed, the generally accepted figure is 
around $30,000. If you accept the antici- 
pated wash-out rate of the present program 


of around one-third as stated by General 
Kenny, which was quoted earlier, you get 
two pilots with wings for every three who 
enrolled, or your cost runs around $45,000 
each. A prescreening civilian training pro- 
gram on the basis of past experience could 
eliminate the bulk of the washouts. 

So I conclude with a plea for help. The 
operators clone have not been able to sell 
the program. If you as an organization, and 
as individuals, believe a civilian airman 
training program is necessary to build up 
United States air power, you must help us. 
The word must penetrate our halls of Con- 
gress and the labyrinth of the Pentagon. 


Drug Advertising and the Defense 
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Mr. O’TOOLE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following address by 
Hon. James M. Mead, Chairman, Fed- 
eral Trade Commission, before the Pro- 
prietary Association of America, at the 
Biltmore Hotel, New York, Tuesday, May 
15, 1951: 


Ladies and gentlemen of the Proprietary 
Association, it is indeed an honor for me to 
participate with you in this the sixty-ninth 
annual meeting of the Proprietary Assccia- 
tion. Your association was founded in 1881, 
with its primary and praiseworthy objective 
to preserve and improve the integrity and 
stability of the proprietary industry. You 
have contributed much to the promotion 
and advancement of your industry. Today 
we are to discuss a further contribution that 
may be made, not only to the integrity and 
stability of your industry but to the pro- 
motion and advancement of the defense 
program. I refer specifically to drug adver- 
tising. 

When reference is made to advertising in 
general we cannot fail to appreciate its tre- 
mendous growth as an economic force in this 
country. Advertising costs, keyed to a vig- 
orously expanding economy, have annually 
increased—its volume in 1950 was close to 
$5,000,000,000. At the same time we must 
appreciate the improvements in advertising 
techniques. Perhaps a little historical back- 
ground might be interesting. Years ago, 
prior to the establishment of the Federal 
Trade Commission, there was no reguiation 
of advertising. The prevailing practice was 
one of laissez faire, epitomized by the stand- 
ard “caveat emptor”—"let the buyer beware.” 
For example, in 1900 the United States Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals for the Sixth Circuit 
refused to grant injunctive relief to a manu- 
facturer of aluminum-faced washboards in 
restraining a competitor from using the 
word “aluminum” in boards which contained 
no aluminum, saying that it per- 
sons (are) compelled to deal solely in goods 
which are exactly what they are represented 
to be, the remedy must come from the legis- 
lature and not the courts.” Following this 
decision, there was a growing demand for 
legislation against untruthful advertising. 
Indeed many editorials and articles appeared 
dealing with proprietary-medicine advertis- 
ing and the dangerous character of some 


American Washboard Co. v. Saginaw 
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medicines, and the methods used to con- 
vince people that they had ailments for 
which the medicine was recommended as & 
cure. 

In 1914, the Federal Trade Commission 
Act was passed; Congress wrote into section 
5 of the act the prohibition against all un- 
fair methods of competition in commerce.” 
As it was not practical or possible to define 
all such methods, Congress left it to the 
Commission to determine what practices 
were unfair. The first two formal cases de- 
cided by the Commission involved false ad- 
vertising as a form of “unfair competition.“ 3 
The first Commission case to reach the 
courts involved the false advertising of 
food.* 

Over the years, new landmarks were made 
in the field of unfair competition, and im- 
provements were achieved. However, in i931, 
in a case involving a medicinal preparation 
designated an “obesity cure,” the Supreme 
Court of the United States held that the 
Commission did not have jurisdiction over 
an unfair method alone, but it must also be 
an unfair method of competition in com- 
merce.” In other words, unless there was 
injury to actual or potential competition, 
the Commission was powerless to protect 
consumers against false advertising. The 
Commission in this case had found, contrary 
to the advertising, that the medicinal prep- 
aration could not be used generally without 
danger to health except under medical ad- 
vice. 

The Wheeler-Lea amendment in 1938 rem- 
edied this situation by abolishing the re- 
quirement of proof of injury to competition 
and made unlawful “unfair or deceptive acts 
or practices.” Thus the consuming public 
who might be deceived by false advertising 
was made of equal concern before the law 
with the merchant or manufacturer injured 
by the unfair methods of dishonest competi- 
tors. 

Without any criticism intended, it is a 
matter of historic accuracy that the con- 
sumer and congressional demand for stricter 
regulations of advertising, which resulted in 
the several sections of the Wheeler-Lea 
amendment, was in a large measure due to 
the advertising in the field of proprietary 
medicines. Although the Commission rec- 
ommended the amendment to section 5 of 
its organic act in regard to the inclusion of 
“unfair or deceptive acts or practices,” the 
so-called food and drug sections of the 
amended act were the results of vigorous 
public demand for more effective law against 
false advertising, particularly of commodi- 
ties affecting the public health. 

Chairman Lea, in the House committee 
report upon the Wheeler-L-a amendment, 
stated the need of amending the Federal 
Trade Commission Act ass * * abuses 
of advertising; the imposition upon the un- 
suspecting; and the downright criminality 
of preying upon the sick as well as the con- 
suming public through fraudulent, false, or 
subtle misleading advertisements.” 

Since the passage of the Wheeler-Lea 
amendment there has been considerable im- 
provement in advertising. This is especially 
true with reference to proprietary medicines. 
This association is to be congratulated upon 
its contributions in this connection. At your 
sixty-second annual convention held in New 
York City in 1944, you adopted a revised 
13-point code of advertising practices de- 
sicned to eliminate dangerously misleading 
advertising of proprietary preparations. This 
code particularly emphasized truth in ad- 
vertising; among other things, the code 


? March and April 1905 Ladies’ Home Jour- 
nal; August 1904 Atlantic Monthly maga- 
zine; Inland Printer magazine, 1914. 

3 FTC v. Circle Silk Co. (1 FTC 13); FTC 
v. A. Theo Abbot & Co. (1 FTC Dec, 16). 
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stated that advertising should not contain 
statements which may be construed as hold- 
ing the product as a preventive, cure, or 
relief of serious diseases requiring treatment 
of a physician; it recommended careful choice 
of words in proprietary advertising, partic- 
ularly with respect to their meanings in 
common usage; the avoidance of mislead- 
ing emphasis, contrast, or implication 
through the special arrangements of state- 
ments truthful in themselves; good taste in 
the use of illustrations; testimonials only 
when they are authorized and truthful; 
avoidance of disparagement. 

This association represents manufacturers 
responsible for the distribution of about 80 
percent by volume of the medicines sold in 
the Inited States and intended to be used 
in self-medication. If the advertising and 
sale of this great volume of products were 
entirely governed and controlled by your code 
of ethical practices, the work of the Com- 
mission in the field of regulating proprietary 
medicine :.dvertising would be greatly re- 
lieved. Furthermore, its attention could be 
better directed in this field to the adver- 
tising of nonmembers of your association, 

Unfortunately, during the last few years 
there have appeared in newspapers, maga- 
zines, and other media large conspicuous 
advertisements which have blatantly and 
grossly misrepresented certain proprietary 
medicines, In these advertisements there 
have appeared in large, bold-face type such 
claims as: “Kills colds in 1 day”; Good news 
for sick people,” followed by a list of serious 
dizeases; “New miracle drug”; Amazing new 
discovery for rheumatism and arthritis.” 

Many members of the consuming public are 
repelled by such advertising and it tends 
to impair the good name of all advertising 
of proprietary medicines. The Commission 
has taken and will continue to take action 
against these advertisements by means of 
formal complaints and orders or through its 
stipulation procedure. These unethical prac- 
tices arouse a suspicion in the minds the 
public who are your customers, 

The conscientious advertiser does not 
want to disseminate false advertisements of 
his products. He wants his advertising to 
be effective. To be effective it must com- 
mand the confidence of the people. He 
may ask, “What constitutes a false adver- 
tisement“? Section 15 of the Federal Trade 
Commission Act defines it as one “which is 
misleading in a material respect.” 

Of course it is apparent that the lie direct 
is misleading, but it does not follow that a 
statement which is 100 percent true is not 
misleading. I think your advertising code 
takes cognizance of this. The Supreme 
Court of the United States in Donaldson v. 
Read Magazine, Inc. (October 1947), stated: 
“Advertisements as a whole may be com- 
pletely misleading, although every sentence 
separately considered is literally true. This 
may be because things are omitted that 
should be said, or because advertisements 
are composed or purposefully printed in 
such a way as to mislead.” 

You will note that the Court referred to 
matters being omitted as rendering an ad- 
vertisement misleading, even though every 
statement made was literally true. Per- 
haps you may recall that in Mark Twain's 
Huckleberry Finn, when Huck and Tom Saw- 
yer were floating down the Mississippi on 
their raft they were joined by a character 
who leaped on board just in time to escape 
from a large and angry crowd bent on doing 
Lim serious bodily harm. It later developed 
that this individual had been selling a 
product guaranteed to remove tartar and 
the stains of tobacco from the teeth, and 
which indeed would do so with a speed that 
was little less than miraculous. There was, 
however, one other little fact which the 
seller had not deemed it was necessary to 
disclose, that it also removed the teeth, al- 
though not quite so rapidly. 


So bear in mind that literal truth may 
not be enough to prevent an advertisement 
from being misleading in some respect. 
Congress recognized this in another provi- 
sion of section 15, which says: “* + + 
in determining whether any advertisement 
is misleading there shall be taken into ac- 
count (among other things) not only repre- 
sentations made or suggested by statement, 
word, design, device, sound, or any combina- 
tion thereof, but also the extent to which 
the advertisement fails to reveal facts ma- 
terial in the light of such representations or 
material with respect to consequences which 
may result from the use of the commodity 
to which the advertisement relates under 
the conditions prescribed in said advertise- 
ment, or under such conditions as are cus- 
tomary or usual.” 

You will note that in arriving at a deter- 
mination, the Commission is to consider 
representations made or suggested, and 
this includes both representations made cate- 
gorically and by innuendo and indirection. 
Of course, neither Congress nor the Com- 
mission can furnish the advertisers of pro- 
prietary preparation or the many diverse in- 
dustries of the country with charts and blue- 
prints for the things that they may or may 
not say about their myriad products. The 
individual advertiser must make his own de- 
termination in the first instance. 

The advertiser, particularly of drugs, can 
answer his own question, “What is false ad- 
vertising“? The answer is simple, and any 
seller who will be intellectually honest with 
himself can find it. Start with the simple 
premise that it is unlawful to put false ideas 
in another’s head by direct statement, in- 
nuendo, or otherwise. Let the advertiser ask 
himself the question: What will the reader 
of this advertisement think about the prod- 
uct”? “Is what he will think the truth’? 
“Is there anything else he ought to know”? 

The matters covered by an advertisement 
are matters within the peculiar knowledge of 
the advertiser. Who is in a better position 
to make an honest appraisal of his product 
or to frame the advertisements that honestly 
represent it? 

It is an inevitable result of a national de- 
fense program, such as is now in operation, 
that there should develop shortages both of 
men and materials. These shortages neces- 
sarily mean added responsibilities. 

First, there is the matter of a shortage of 
physicians. We have no means of determin- 
ing at this time how critical this shortage of 
physicians may become. It is expected that 
it will be serious enough to limit the num- 
ber of people who can receive proper medical 
services. These persons without professional 
medical attention can be expected to place 
more and greater reliance on proprietary 
drugs to relieve their suffering. It thus be- 
comes more incumbent upon you to be ac- 
curate in your claims. To an equal degree 
the Commission must recognize its increased 
responsibility to make certain that your 
claims are true. 

With the shortage of manpower in Govern- 
ment, it is the earnest desire of the Com- 
mission to utilize its personnel as economi- 
cally as possible. Some of its trained and ex- 
perienced employees are already detailed to 
special duty in connection with the defense 
effort and such losses from its regular force 
are expected to make it increasingly difficult 
for the Commission to adequately maintain 
its usual functions. 

Another shortage anticipated is that of 
materials. The members of this industry 
well remember their experiences of World 
War II. Many crude drugs, essential oils, 
and other raw materials for proprietary prep- 
arations, normally imported from abroad, be- 
came unavailable or in short supply. It 
became necessary to develop and use sub- 
stitutes and synthetics because of such 
shortages as occurred in quinine, glycerine, 
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agar, alcohol, opium, derris, and other drugs. 
It also became necessary to encourage re- 
search and domestic production of oth-: im- 
portant crude drugs such as belladonna, 
digitalis, ergot, stromonium, and others. 
Incidentally, we are familiar with the current 
successful and sufficient domestic production 
of many crude drugs, including belladonna, 
digitalis, ergot, stramonium, and others, to 
satisfy our needs which in the past were 
met almost entirely from abroad. It is 
recognized that the necessities of the de- 
fense program will again force manufac- 
turers to use substitute materials, 

The use of substitutes and synthetics, even 
when made in good faith, due to lack of 
drugs usually available, is not without peril 
to manufacturers and advertisers. If the 
effect is to cheapen the product, it is likely 
that a violation of Economic Stabilization 
Administration regulations will occur unless 
the article is given a new price ceiling. 

A substitution of material may also cause 
a violation of the Federal Trade Commission 
Act unless extreme care is exercised. Some 
of you may be familiar with the case involv- 
ing Royal baking powder, which had been 
sold for more than 60 years with great stress 
on its cream of tartar content. The advan- 
tages of cream of tartar and the superiority 
of Royal baking powder because it contained 
this ingredient rather than phosphate and 
alum, which were included in competitive 
products, had been the main theme of the 
advertising for many years. In 1919, when 
cream of tartar was scarce, a phosphate was 
substituted for itin this product. The Royal 
Baking Powder Co., in its advertising, did 
refer to its new and different product. The 
Commission found, however, that over the 
period of years the advertiser had developed 
in the minds of the purchasing public an 
association between Royal baking powder 
and cream of tartar, and that the packaging 
and advertising for the revised product, sub- 
stituting phosphate, was not sufficient notice 
of the radical change made. 

Many proprietary preparations, through 
years of usage and extensive advertising cam- 
paigns, have become well fixed in the minds 
of the public as containing definite ingre- 
dients or capable of producing certain re- 
sults. These impressions are frequently 
fostered deliberately by the use of slogans 
or by the actual wording of trade names. 
Any change in well-known ingredients, or 
any change in the formula which results in 
any substantial difference in the action of 
a preparation, would seem to require a fair 
and clear disclosure to the public. In this 
connection if the name of the preparation 
includes or suggests the nature of the dis- 
placed ingredient or ingredients, the con- 
tinued use of such name would seem to be 
questionable. 

It should be observed particularly that 
whereas the Economic Stabilization Admin- 
istration is interested primarily in a cheap- 
ening of a product, the Federal Trade Com- 
mission is interested in a material change, 
whether or not cheapening results. 

The Proprietary Association can be of real 
service in these cases by making certain that 
its members cooperate to the fullest extent 
and by calling the attention of the Commis- 
sion to the violations of law committed by 
those competitors who, for any reason 
either mislead or deceive the public or en- 
gage in unfair methods of competition. 

As your distinguished executive vice presi- 
dent, Dr. Cullen, had observed: Advertise- 
ments for medicinal products should be dig- 
nified. He questions the use of words such 
as “magic” and “amazing,” as they do not 
lend to the dignity of the copy. The desire 
to use words that will catch the eye is un- 
derstandable, but as Dr, Cullen observed, 
you are not selling automobiles, you are 
selling prcducts to relicve human suffering. 
Therefore, the advertising for medicinal 
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preparations should be dignified, in good 
taste, and based upon facts; and, moreover, 
in keeping with the high standards of your 
association. 

Your distinguished legal counsel, Mr. 
James F. Hoge, one time stated, “The per- 
manent foundation for the life of the pro- 
prietary drug industry was in the purity of 
its products and the truthful and dignified 
labeling and advertising of them.” 

The defense program presents a challenge 
to everyone. To meet that challenge re- 
quires sacrifice, industry, initiative, and 
courage. I am confident that your associa- 
tion will contribute its part. And I know 
that particularly in the field of proprietary 
medicine advertising you—in cooperation 
with the Federal Trade Commission—will 
not only protect consumers against unwar- 
ranted claims but will keep them fully ap- 
prised at all times of the real value of pro- 
prietary products. 


A Tribute to Norway’s Liberation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDGAR A. JONAS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 22, 1951 


Mr. JONAS. Mr. Speaker, the United 
States is populated by people of many 
races and creeds. It is universally con- 
ceded that in our country the blood of 
virtually every racial group of every 
country in Europe has been fused with 
that of the American pioneers. It is an 
accepted fact that the migration of many 
European races and groups has been one 
of the outstanding factors in making 
America a harbor of refuge for those who 
sought personal liberty and freedom of 
thought and action. 

Among the racial groups that made a 
most valuable contribution to the prog- 
ress and general welfare of our country 
are people who migrated to our shores 
from Norway. Men and women of Nor- 
wegian origin and nativity have many 
times demonstrated that when they 
amalgamate with Americans and assimi- 
late their customs and ideas they readily 
become stalwart, law-abiding, industri- 
ous, and loyal citizens. 

Each year on May 17 Norway cele- 
brates Liberation Day. People of Nor- 
wegian extraction also observe that day 
in the United States. I am happy to in- 
clude in my remarks the inspiring words 
of the Norwegian Ambassador published 
in a pamphlet entitled “News of Nor- 
way.” 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 
sent to extend my own remarks in the 
RecorD, I include therein an article 
composed by Norwegian Ambassador 
Wilhelm Morgenstierne entitled “The 
Price of Freedom,” and which follows: 

During the war years we met on May 17 to 
dedicate ourselves to the cause of Norway’s 
liberation. Times and circumstances change, 
but never the human urge for freedom. And 
so Norwegians and their kinsmen in this 


country always rally around May 17, our sym- 
bol of promise and freedom. 

Norway’s free constitution of May 17, 1814, 
signified a tremendous step forward. We are 
forever grateful to the courageous and patri- 


otic men at Eidsvold who conceived and 
wrote it. 

Naturally, they were sons of their own 
time, and influenced by its conception of 
freedom. What they had in mind was mainly 
national freedom, and to some extent politi- 
cal freedom for the Norwegian people. Since 
then the struggle has gone on continuously 
to make us a truly free people, economically 
and socially, partaking of the material and 
cultural resources of our country. 

In Norway, as in other free democracies, 
great strides have been made toward that 
goal. However, during the five long years of 
occupation, our people suffered a tragic set- 
back. We were cruelly reminded that no one 
has freedom for keeps—that we must always 
be on the alert, ready to fight for freedom, 
and die for it, if necessary. The Goddess of 
Liberty, like any fair lady, must be won anew 
every day. 

NEW THREATS TO FREEDOM 


Once more the enemies of freedom are on 
the march. Perhaps never before have free- 
dom-loving peoples faced a threat as over- 
whelming and ominous as the one we are 
facing today. 

We have seen one free, democratic country 
after another go down under the insidious 
manipulations of Communist imperialism. 
This world conspiracy is threatening every 
free nation, everything that the common man 
has won, through generations of struggle and 
sacrifice: 

Freedom of the spoken and written word; 
democratic and secret elections; freedom of 
organization; the right to strike for better 
living conditions, and equal justice under 
the law. 

Any attempt by antidemocratic, aggressive 
forces to deprive free men and women of 
these hard-won gains, certainly has nothing 
to do with radicalism or liberalism, as some 
people still seem to think. If reaction means 
moving backward, communism represents 
just that. 

In the face of this threat to us all, Nor- 
way and America have once more become 
allies. We have joined with other peace- 
loving nations in a great defense alliance— 
the North Atlantic Pact. 


KINSHIP OF BLOOD 


It is a natural development of the close 
understanding and friendship, based on 
common ideals and aspirations, which have 
always existed between our two peoples. 
Only the Atlantic Ocean separates us. What 
unites us is of a sterner stuff than water— 
the kinship of blood, shed together when as 
brothers-in-arms we fought the common 
fight against the Nazis, and the kinship with 
hundreds of thousands of our countrymen 
who became American citizens. 

No nations could be more sincerely peace- 
ful than America and Norway. We both de- 
voutly pray that divine providence will spare 
us, and all men, the indescribable calamity 
of war. 

There is only one thing that we hate more 
than war, and that is slavery under a totali- 
tarian master. And only one thing we love 
more than peace, and that is freedom and 
all that goes with it. The price of freedom 
is higher than we thought, and it is still 
going up. But no price is too high for 
freedom. 


FOR PEACE WITH FREEDOM 


We are determined to take upon ourselves 
tremendous burdens. The long trail of his- 
tory is littered with the bodies of those who 
did too little, too late. We cannot but hope 
that all free nations, all free men, will stand 
with us in a common front under the banner 
“Peace with freedom.” 

In Norway we have been doing our utmost 
to do our part in preparing the defense of 
the Western World. This is what Gov. 
Thomas E. Dewey, writing in a recent issue 
of Collier's, has to say: 
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“Look at Norway. Stretching 1,100 miles 
across the shortest aerial route between New 
York and Russia, Norway is ready to 
fight. She has universal military service. A 
6-month supply of food and arms has been 
stockpiled in mountain hideouts, 

“Listen to these stirring orders to the 
Norwegian Army: ‘Disregard any threat of 
reprisals, such as bombing of towns, Resist 
even if alone and the situation seems hope- 
less. Continue to resist, despite orders to 
the contrary purporting to come from the 
King or the Government.’ No quisling will 
ever again succeed in betraying Nofway.” 

On this great day for all Norwegians, we 
feel very close to you, our kinsmen and 
American friends of Norway. Just as we 
Norwegians join you wholeheartedly in cele- 
brating July 4, so you, I know, do not hesi- 
tate to join us on our day of freedom. 

Both these days are milestones on the end- 
less road of humanity—its Pilgrim's Progress 
toward always more light, more true free- 
dom—justice and happiness for all the 
people. 


Wheat to India 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE A. DONDERO 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 22, 1951 


Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Speaker, the 
question providing 2,000,000 tons of 
wheat for India at a cost of $190,000,000 
to the American taxpayer is a very im- 
portant and serious question. 

Naturally every Member of the House 
is affected and influenced by the hu- 
manitarian side of this proposal, namely, 
providing food for people who it is 
claimed are in need and are starving. 
Famine in India is not a new subject. In 
the present instance it appears from the 
facts that it is almost Government- 
made. 

I cannot support this proposal in the 
light of the facts concerning this ques- 
tion. The bill before us proposes send- 
ing this wheat to India in the nature of 
a loan. Any Member who has been in 
Congress for any length of time knows 
very well that this is only another term 
for gift. No one need expect that it will 
ever be repaid, but it is certain that the 
American people will have to bear the 
burden. 

I am opposed to such legislation for 
the following reasons: 

First. India did not ask for the grain 
as a gift. 

Second. India is willing to pay for 
the grain to be supplied on special and 
easy terms. 

Third. An outright gift would mean 
$190,000,000 more in foreign aid as an 
additional burden to American tax- 
payers. 

Fourth. India has shown herself un- 
friendly to our Government and people 
by berating us through her leaders and 
consistently voting against us in the 
United Nations. 

Fifth. The threatened famine in India 
is the result of her own domestic policies. 

Sixth. India refused to buy 600,000 
tons of food grains from Pakistan which 
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that country offered to sell to India below 
world prices. 

Seventh. India reduced its purchase of 
food grains from the United States from 
$63,000,000 to $24,000,000 in 2 years. 

Eighth. India withdrew nearly a mil- 
lion acres of food-producing land and 
planted it to jute and cotton, thereby 
losing 900,000 tons of food grains. 

Ninth. India has strategic raw mate- 
rials which we need and with which she 
could pay for the wheat. 

Tenth. Let no one be unmindful of the 
fact that India has seen fit to cast her 
vote in the United Nations against the 
United States and in favor of the Rus- 
sian philosophy. 

Mr. Speaker, under these circum- 
stances I am not convinced that this is a 
wise or a proper move on the part of our 
Government, nor do I believe that the 
vast majority of the people whom I have 
the honor to represent would approve a 
favorable vote on my part for this 
legislation. 


Would Victory Calm the Surging Seas? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL W. YORTY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 22, 1951 


Mr. YORTY. Mr. Speaker, I should 
like to include in our Recorp the follow- 
ing thought-provoking editorial written 
by Mr. Manchester Boddy, the erudite 
editor and publisher of ihe Los Angeles 
Daily News: 

Wovutp VICTORY CALM THE SURGING SEAS? 


(If we unite behind the Truman policy— 
or the MacArthur strategy—and go all out 
for victory, can we hope for calmer seas 
in the near future, or must the world-wide 
storm run its course? What is its course? 
How long will it endure? For at least 10 
years we have had a basic theory that deals 
with these questions. Last January we out- 
lined them in the column which we are re- 
printing below.) 

The Nation, State, county, city, and 
each citizen should base plans for the pres- 
ent and the future on the assumption that 
what is now described as an “emergency” is, 
in fact, a basic condition that will continue 
for an indefinitely long period of years. By 
that I mean not less than 15 years and prob- 
ably more than 50. 

There are many sound reasons to support 
such an assumption. To list a few: 

1, The fact of mass man; his maldistribu- 
tion with respect to available resources on 
our limited earth. Mass man has come into 
being suddenly. In just a little more than 
three and a half generations (since the turn 
of the eighteenth century) the world popu- 
lation has Jumped from a mere 860,000,000 
to more than two and a quarter billions. 

2. While western science created mass 
man, it did not, at the same time, create 
and distribute a sufficient supply of food, 
clothing, and shelter to enable him to sur- 
vive. 

3. In two disastrous World Wars the west- 
ern nations (developers and custodians of 
modern science) fought against each other 
instead of uniting in a great enterprise for 
more and more production of the things 


mass man had to have if he were to survive 
in peace and security. 

4. The existence of mass man and his 
struggle against starvation for survival is 
the one big challenge faced by the western 
nations of whicr the United States is the 
wealthiest and most powerful. 

5. After several valicnt but abortive at- 
tempts to set up international organizations 
through which the werter a nations could 
meet their great challenge with a program 
for peace, production, security, freedom 
based upon common justice, the western 
powers for realistic reasons are now pre- 
paring to meet the challenge as challenges 
have been met since the beginning of time; 
through warfare. 

6. Since warfare m-ans destruction of pro- 
ductive wealth we (the people of the world) 
are complicating and intensifying and not 
solving our real problem. 

Every dispatch fom Korea tells of ports, 
factories, and railroads being destroyed; of 
millions of men, women, and children flee- 
ing, panic-stricken, from homes and farms. 

Soon it will be counter-revolution in Rus- 
sia, in China—indeed, wherever mass man 
exists. 

7. This sort of thing does not and cannot 
lead to a quick victory for any “ism,” for 
any nation, or or any ideal or plan. It can 
lead only to destruction and more destruc- 
tion. The end will come when the ranks of 
mass man have been thinned through death 
by starvation, disease, and warfare to the 
point where a compensating effort will pop 
up like snow flowers after a thaw. This 
effort will be characterized by peace, justice, 
production, freedom, and very learned lec- 
tures on how the brave people (of your time 
and mine) bled and died that future gen- 
erations might enjoy the blessings of civil- 
ized living. 

The war in Korea has already been lost by 
western civilization regardless of what army 
eventually stands guard over the ruins. The 
damage to productive wealth has been done 
and the current generation of Korean people 
who thus far have escaped death are victims 
of shock and disaster from which no early 
recovery is possible. 

What has happened in Korea is a preview 
of what is likely to happen in China as the 
fighting spreads. Indeed, after nearly a 
quarter of a century of warfare, the people 
of China already are beyond the stage where 
leadership (assuming one existed and wanted 
to do so) could appeal to them in terms of 
reason. The Chinese army controls the 
limited and diminishing supply of food avail- 
able to the Chinese people. It is a case of 
join the Army and eat; stay out, and starve, 

Asked why they are fighting in Korea, cap- 
tured Chinese soldiers are reported as in- 
variably saying they have been promised 
“all the Korean rice and women they can 
capture.” And there, of course, we see the 
same potent reasons for aggression that have 
sent people into war since time immemorial. 

There are other important reasons why the 
emergency of today will continue on through 
the years to come. As yet, it hasn’t even 
dawned on the western powers that it may 
be impossible to Europeanize or Ameri- 
canize the Asiatics, Learning that one big 
lesson will take a lot of time and a lot of 
productive wealth. 

Another important reason why emergency 
develops into standard equipme=t and stays 
with us for a long stretch of years is the fact 
that our economic, political, and social life 
becomes so dependent upon a continuation 
of emergency that after a while no one really 
wants the emergency to end. This is true 
even when an emergency is invented for 
political or economic reasons. It is doubly 
true in the present instance where the emer- 
gency is the authentic, unavoidable product 
of mass man’s desperate struggle to survive 
on a limited earth. 
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Soviet Victories in Iran Potent Argument 
for Acheson Removal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ALBERT P. MORANO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 22, 1951 


Mr. MORANO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
this provocative and important editorial 
published in Life magazine on May 21, 
entitled “How To Lose a World,” being a 
documentary account of our tragic lack 
of Middle East policy which has led to 
virtual Communist ideological domina- 
tion of Iran: 


How To Lose a Wortp—Ovur GOVERNMENT'S 
DEPLORABLE PERFORMANCE IN IRAN Has Con- 
TRIBUTED TO A GREAT DISASTER 


While the generals argue about Korea, and 
our men die there, the Soviet enemy is win- 
ning a great victory in another country. 

The country is Iran. No armies are in 
battle, no Americans are dying in that coun- 
try. Almost no attention is paid to what is 
happening there, Yet we are losing, and the 
enemy is winning, a position for which 
armies have fought many times. In different 
circumstances Americans might be fighting 
for all that is at stake in Iran today with less 
question than is raised over the necessity 
and the outcome of the battle for Korea. 

What is so important about Iran? Three 
things are important: Iran’s place on the 
map, its oil, and the plain fact that the 
United States and its allies cannot hope to 
defeat communism in vast areas of the world 
if they cannot outperform and defeat it in 
such countries as Iran, 


PRIDE, MALARIA, AND OIL 


Tran is 628,000 square miles of desert, 
plain, and mountain, so placed at the junc- 
tion of Europe, the Middle East, and Asia 
that it is bound to be an international 
wrestling ground. From its borders you can 
step directly into Europe, via Russia and 
Turkey; into the Middle East, through Iraq, 
and into Asia through Afghanistan and Pak- 
istan. In their day the Iranians—or Per- 
sians, as they were known until the late 
Shah Reza Pahlavi restored the country's 
correct name of Iran in 1935-——-made the most 
of their strategic spot. At the height of 
their power, four and five centuries before 
the birth of Christ, they were a mighty 
people, the masters of their world. They 
have gone down since. But in the way of an 
old people they remember the power and the 
greatness, and their consequent pride is con- 
neeted with the troubles and dangers in 
Iran today. 

There are some 17,000,000 Iranians. Most 
of them are very poor, so poor that they never 
get enough to eat. Most of them are weak in 
body—malaria, tuberculosis, and other dis- 
eases are distressingly common. Most of the 
people live in almost complete isolation from 
the capital city of Tehran. General com- 
munication as we know it—overland, by wire, 
by radio, by the printed word—does not ex- 
ist in Iran, In the national sense there is 
no Iranian public. The public mentioned 
in news reports and assumed for purposes of 
political discussion consists of a few score 
thousand. They include the rich, who are 
few and tend to be very rich indeed; plus 
some thousands of tradesmen, professional 
men, politicians, and a miscellany of writ- 
ers, newspapermen, students and the like 
who are vaguely classified as intellectuals. 
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About 2,000,000 of the Iranians are tribes- 
men. Their main loyalty is to the tribe, not 
the country. Perhaps 3,000,0C0 Iranians live 
in cities and large towns. The rest are most- 
ly villagers and farmers, Very few own land, 
Very few earn a bearable living from the land 
they work for others. Very few, in short, 
have much reason to be for things as they 
are—for the life and society they know. 

Just 50 years ago an Englishman named 
William Knox D'Arcy set out on a hunt for 
oil in Iran. He found it in huge quantities, 
and thereby multiplied the value of Iran to 
the great powers. Until lately they have 
followed a fairly consistent principle of di- 
plomacy in Iran. Apart from the oil, which 
Britain had pretty well bottled up, the idea 
Was not so much to possess or dominate the 
country as to prevent any rival from pos- 
sessing or dominating it. This system of 
mutual negation worked quite well in the 
years when the United States stood aside 
from such rivalries and the main contestants 
were Britain and Russia. Britain was usu- 
ally on top, and after World War II the Brit- 
ish increased their industrial and military 
reliance on Iranian oil. The British Gov- 
ernment directly controlled the oil monopoly, 
so there was no danger of rabid private en- 
terprisers departing from official policy or 
otherwise upsetting the game. It apparently 
never occurred to the British that the So- 
viet Communists—and the Iranians—might 
want to play the game another way. 

With a force and rapidity which should 
have been expected, the game changed. 
Iran's politicians, in general blessed with 
more passion than forsight, were ready to 
assert their pride of self and country. An 
ancient people, also proud, were ready in 
their misery to welcome any change. The 
targets for all the accumulated ambitions 
and resentments were at hand—not Soviet 
Russia and the Communists, although they 
were feared and detested; but Britain and 
the British, with their oil monopoly and 
their fatal flair for arousing and ignoring 
the hatred of inferior peoples. The whole 
thing came to a head last year when the 
Iranian parliament, or Majlis, refused to 
ratify the latest revision of the oil contract. 
It was perfectly plain that the British mo- 
nopoly would have to come up with a really 
generous and imaginative offer if a cata- 
clysm was to be avoided. 

THE HEART OF THE MATTER 

And the Americans? 

The Americans were there, in considerable 
strength. They saw what was happening: 
the revulsion against Britain; the stupidity 
of an oil policy which took as much as pos- 
sible out of an awakening country and put 
as little as possible back into the country; 
the calculated cleverness of the Soviet Com- 
munists, who had the sense to work on, 
through and ostensibly for the Iranian peo- 
ple, with a native Tudeh party which 
was actually Communist but officially na- 
tionalist in sentiment and purpose. Plenty 
of American officials understood all this, but 
largely because of laxity in Washington the 
United States took no effective steps. 

A team of unofficial technicians, organized 
by a group of private American enterprisers 
called Oversea Consultants, Inc. and hired 
by the Iranian government, were the ones 
who got to the heart of the matter. They 
worked out a brilliant and practical plan of 
economic rehabilitation. The program was 
to be financed largely by Iran from its oil 
royalties. Here, in this plan, was a rallying 
point for American engineering and social 
skills, British pounds and Iranian aspira- 
tions. Here, in this plan, was the making 
of rout for the Communists, security for 
Iranians and a safe position for the West 
in Iran. 

It came to nothing. As of today, the plan 
is dead of sheer neglect. The British re- 
fused to recognize the new realties, oil rev- 


enues which were to have financed a part of 
the program were held up as the contro- 
versy continued, and the United States failed 
to offer any adequate substitute financing. 
Other measures proposed to the State De- 
partment were either ignored or imple- 
mented so feebly that they, too, came to little 
or nothing. 


LET THE PIECES SETTLE 


The Iranians have nationalized an oil in- 
dustry which they cannot possibly run. The 
British, jolted awake, have offered compro- 
mises which might have stemmed the tide a 
few months ago but are taken as insults now, 
The Communist-Tudeh party commands a 
following which no other party can match. 
Events and the government are beyond the 
control of Shah Mohamed Reza, a young man 
who has always meant well. The cabinet is 
headed for the moment by a rich and other- 
worldly old Iranian, Dr. Mossadegh, who 
hates the Communists, hates the British and 
hates the Americans. No doubt inwittingly, 
he is taking Iran down a way of administra- 
tive and financial chaos which, if not halted 
and reversed, can lead only to Soviet domi- 
nation, 

And the Americans? 

They are still around. The State Depart- 
ment policy, as explained in Washington the 
other day, is to let the pieces settle and then 
pick them up. How, when, by what means 
and to what end the pieces are to be picked 
up is not set forth, 

The truth is that the State Department 
has no policy for Iran and no policy for the 
Middle East. What it styles a policy is a 
mess of generalities (resist communism, help 
anti-Communists, be for reform, etc., etc.). 
A State Department with a policy would, 
among other thing, have got behind the plan 
for the economic salvage of Iran, supported 
it with vigor and taken any measures neces. 
sary to see that the British Government sup- 
ported it too. A State Department with a 
policy today would revive that plan and an- 
nounce to the Iranians that with or without 
the support of the British this and similar 
measures have the full backing of the 
United States. A State Department with a 
policy today would find a man of the caliber 
of Paul Hoffman or Lewis W. Douglas and 
pn him in complete charge of “Operation 

an.“ 

It may be too late in Iran. It is certainly 
very late. But it is not too late to appraise 
the United States State Department in the 
bleak light of Tran, and to bring Secretary of 
State Dean Acheson to bock for a record of 
neglect and failure which alone is sufficient 
to justify his dismissal. 


Third Battle of Ice Harbor 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER NORBLAD 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 21, 1951 


Mr. NORBLAD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
herewith an excellent editorial written 
by Mr. Fred Andrus, of the Astoria 
(Oreg.) Budget on the subject of the 
Ice Harbor Dam proposals: 

THIRD BATTLE or ICE HARBOR 

The third battle of Ice Harbor will soon 
be fought out in the committee hearing 
rooms of Washington, D. O. 

Once again the fishing industry must fight 
a battle for survival against the combined 
forces of the Army engineers, the Bonneville 
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Administration, the river-navigation inter- 
ests of the inland empire region and the 
chambers of commerce of those cities which 
would benefit from having a big Federal 
construction project established in their 
midst. 

Unabashed because two consecutive ses- 
sions of Congress have decided Ice Harbor 
Dam would not be worth the tremendous 
expenditure of public money involved, its 
sponsors are now attacking from a new 
flank. 

Instead of one of a series of four dams to 
provide slack water to Lewiston, Idaho, for 
the river boats and barges, Ice Harbor Dam 
has been ‘transmogrified into a power-pro- 
ducing project allegedly needed for the na- 
tional defense. 

The history of Ice Harbor Dam goes back 
to 1945, when it was first authorized as part 
of the lawer Snake River project proposed 
by the Army engineers primarily for river 
navigational benefits, with power and Iirriga- 
tion benefits secondary. 

In those days, multitudes of dams were 
being authorized all over the Columbia Basin 
and all of them were submitted to Congress 
by the Federal agencies of the Columbia 
Basin without regard to possible effect on 
the fishing industry. 

The fishing industry immediately protested 
that dams on lower Snake River would be 
extremely damaging to important salmon 
runs. 

Undeterred by such arguments, the Army 
engineers again called for Ice Harbor and 
its three companion dams on the lower Snake 
River in their 308 report of 1948 in which 
other Federal agencies involved in Columbia 
Basin development concurred. 

Again protests by the fisheries interests 
were ignored. The Federal inter-agency 
committee proposed its “lower river fish- 
eries rehabilitation plan” as a crust to sat- 
isfy the howling fisheries cur which kept 
yapping at the dignified heels of the Federal 
bureaucrats. 

The river navigation interests took up the 
cause of Ice Harbor with vigor. Slack water 
to Lewiston was a fine objective for them, 
regardless of the fact that value of the river 
traffic was not such as to justify the huge 
costs of four dams to provide slack water 
from Pasco to Lewiston. 

In 1949 came the first attempt to get 
money from Congress to start the project. 
It failed. Congress was in no mood to spend 
money for projects of doubtful value and 
of certain harm to the fishing industry. 
Again in 1950 the story was the same. 

Now comes the third attempt. Naviga- 
tional arguments are put aside—they have 
failed twice—and the big appeal will be from 
the standpoint of power needs. 

Quick power for national defense will be 
the argument. 

Yet the Oregon Fish Commission has a 
list of other projects which could be finished 
before Ice Harbor's initial operation date of 
December 1954 and which would provide 
nearly 1,900,000 kilowatts compared to Ice 
Harbor’s paltry 260,000. 

The list of projects includes 19 with po- 
tential completion dates varying from July 
1952 to September 1954 and any half dozen 
of them would give more power more rap- 
idly than Ice Harbor. 

Yet Army engineers, their minds working 
in their traditional groove of river naviga- 
tion development, continue to plug away on 
this project that Congress has twice re- 
jected. 

For instance, the four upper Snake River 
sites of Ox Bow, Brownlee, Sturgill, and Bay- 
horse would provide a total of 452,000 kilo- 
watts by September 1954—3 months ahead 
of Ice Harbor—yet are opposed by the Fed- 
eral planners because they are proposed by 
private enterprise and would interfere with 
the Federal planners’ pat project of Hells 
Canyon Dam, 
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Rock Island Dam on the Columbia could be 
built by September 1952, years ahead of Ice 
Harbor, and provide 200,000 kilowatts by it- 
self alone. 

So much for the power-need arguments of 
the Army engineers and their river naviga- 
tional pals. 

As to the potential damage to fisheries, the 
story is an old one and needs little repetition. 
The Snake River fish runs produce about 
$9,000,000 annually of value. 

Ice Harbor Dam threatens total destruc- 
tion of these runs and this $9,000,000 a year— 
“We feel that the entire run might well be 
destroyed” is the word from the Oregon fish 
commission, buttressed by competent bio- 
logical testimony. 

The State fish commission estimated that 
33 percent of the fall Chinook salmon of 
the Columbia basin go into the Snake River 
and its tributaries to spawn; that 50 per- 
cent of the spring Chinook runs also go 
into the Snake. 

The fish commission also estimates that 
the Snake River actually contributes 55 per- 
cent of the total production of ductivity of 
upriver runs in relation to lower river runs. 

The Snake also produces an estimated 50 
percent of the Columba’s steelhead runs and 
8 percent of the silver salmon run. 

Thus Ice Harbor Dam represents potential 
destruction of half the Chinook and steel- 
head salmon resources—the Chinooks being 
of course the mainstay of the salmon fishery. 

Is there any wonder that the fishing in- 
dustry fights this unneeded pork-barrel proj- 
ect for the river navigation interests with 
all its might? 


Did Marshall Really Have No Part in 
Determining Ill-Fated Coalition Policy 
He Tried To Force on China? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 22, 1951 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following editorial from the 
Washington Post of May 14, 1951: 

CHINA DIRECTIVE 


Secretary Marshall has again left the im- 
pression with the people of America that he 
was not party to the instructions which he 
bore to China for his mediation mission of 
1945-47. He did the same thing during a 
Senate interrogation when he was appointed 
Secretary of Defense. On Thursday he said 
he presumed Secretary Byrnes and Under- 
secretary Acheson “had a hand” in his direc- 
tive; he was certain that John Carter Vin- 
cent had. It seems incredible to us that a 
man of General Marshall's stature was only 
an errand boy to China, yet this is the 
impression he leaves. 

Nor does the story as we gathered it at the 
time bear out this odd construction. It was 
necessary in late 1945 to hammer out a new 
policy toward China because of two circum- 
stances. Civil war was on the brink of 
breaking out, and there was a holler in the 
country to bring home the 50,000 marines 
stationed in China. Working papers were 
prepared in the State Department covering 
all courses of possible action. These formed 
the basis of a discussion with General Mar- 
shall as the new Special Ambassador to 
China. Secretary Byrnes in Speaking 
Frankly says this of that conference; 


“The Sunday before I left for Moscow, 
Under Secretary Acheson, General Marshall, 
and members of his staff met in my office. 
By the end of the morning's discussion, we 
had agreed upon the statement of policy that 
subsequently was approved by the President 
and released to the public on December 15. 
Thereafter the President made no change 
in that policy except upon the recommenda- 
tion of General Marshall or with his 
approval.” 

This statement of policy was the directive 
about which Secretary Marshall was ques- 
tioned up till Saturday at the MacArthur 
hearings. 

The directive conveyed through General 
Marshall an offer of assistance to the na- 
tional government under Chiang Kai-shek 
in bringing about a cessation of internal 
strife and the establishment of a govern- 
ment representative of the contending fac- 
tions (mainly Nationalist and Communist) 
in which the Nationalists would predomi- 
nate. The mission failed. The idea of Pop- 
ular Front governments has since been 
proved to be a favored ruse of the Commu- 
nists to capture control. Nevertheless there 
is no reason to botch history because of 
either circumstance, This, however, is what 
has hitherto been happening—in the admin- 
istration’s denial till the present hearings 
that there was ever any intention of en- 
couraging a coalition in China containing 
the Communists and in Secretary Marshall's 
implication that he had virtually nothing 
to do with his own instructions. 

At the time General Marshall was not 
only privy to and a co-inspirer of his direc- 
tive; he was enthusiastic about the mission. 
This was very noticeable midway through 
his mission when he paid a flying visit to 
America and addressed the National Press 
Club. It was equally obvious from the way 
the mission was handled, Apparently Gen- 
eral Marshall insisted upon keeping a kind 
of State Department within the State De- 
partment. His own appointee, General Car- 
ter, was brought in, and all the Marshall 
reports came to him, and were then trans- 
mitted direct to the President. Thus, what- 
ever the exact truth about the original in- 
structions, the policy for China from the 
day the general received is terms of refer- 
ence until he left China was as much the 
policy of General Marshall as of anyone else. 


Rise in Living Costs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HOMER THORNBERRY 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 21, 1951 


Mr. THORNBERRY. Mr. Speaker, 
the other day I received a letter from the 
wife of a friend of mine, Mr. A. F. Baker, 
who is a letter carrier for the Austin, 
Tex., post office. 

Mrs. Baker has given me an itemized 
comparison of the cost of a variety of 
foods today with that of only a short 
while back. To me the comparison was 
so vivid I decided every Member of Con- 
gress should have the privilege of read- 
ing it. It is distressing to realize we are 
approaching at a rapid rate days of in- 
flation which will rock this Nation. I 
believe each Member will benefit by care- 
fully studying this comparison, and 
therefore I respectfully request it be in- 
serted in the RECORD. 
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AUSTIN, TEX., March 23 1951. 
Hon. HOMER THORNBERRY, 
Congressman From Teras, 
Oid House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sin: The slogan so often used by the 
telephone company that the other person is 
“as near as your telephone” may be true, but 
only for those whose income is sufficient to 
pay the cost of that telephone call. 

Lacking the necessary funds to pay for a 
long-distance conversation with you or some 
member of your office staff, the next best 
thing is the United States mail. 

Therefore, this letter is to urge your care- 
ful consideration and support of H. R. 244, 
the salary-adjustment bill for postal em- 
ployees. 

Although there is rumor of a roll-back in 
prices or some sort of an adjustment, it is 
still only problematical as to whether or not 
it will meet the needs of the workingman 
with a fixed salary. Certainly it will not re- 
store to him and his family the losses sus- 
tained up to now, to say nothing about if 
any when the roll-back prices go into effect. 

The waves of high prices have already 
swept away the family savings and created 
a deficit. The water is getting deeper and 
deeper. For instance, here is the increase in 
some grocery items which has occurred dur- 
ing the past 30 days: 

Example, groceries: Coffee increased from 
79 cents to 89 cents per pound; chickens 
increased from 39 cents to 57 cents per 
pound; oleomargarine increased from 28 cents 
to 41 cents per pound; Kraft’s Miracle Whip 
salad dressing has 23 cents of advertising on 
each quart jar. 

Dry cleaning: A dress I have had dry- 
cleaned within the past 30 days for 80 cents 
now costs me $1. A pair of work trousers 
(postman’s uniform trousers) formerly cost 
35 cents, now costs 55 cents. 

Utilities: A member of the city council 
stated in a radio address that it will cost us 
35 percent more this summer to water our 
lawns using the same amount of water we 
used last summer. 

Miscellaneous: Budding pecan trees cost 
an average of $5 per tree 2 years ago. A price 
of 850 per tree was quoted to me this month. 

This is only a partial list, but sufficient to 
point up the need of the letter carrier's 
family; i. e., sufficient increase in salary to 
cover the deficit in living costs and preserve 
the dignity of man. 

May I have your favorable reaction to sup- 
port of H. R, 244, the salary-adjustment bill 
for postal employees. 

Most sincerely, 
Mrs. A. F. BAKER. 

P. S.— Tou will notice that no mention is 
made of recreational expenses nor to health 
maintenance, both of which are as essential 
as food and clothing. 

M. L. B. 


Truman-Acheson-Hiss-Marshall Policies 
Sold Chinese People Into Communist 
Slavery 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PATRICK J. HILLINGS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 17, 1951 


Mr. HILLINGS. Mr. Speaker, the 
Washington Evening Star, in its edi- 
tion of May 14, 1951, carried a very in- 
teresting article concerning the ruth- 
less tyranny now being conducted by the 
Communist regime in China. 
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It was not very long ago that leaders 
in our Government, such as President 
Truman, Dean Acheson, Alger Hiss, 
William Remington, Owen Lattimore, 
and others, were proclaiming loudly and 
vigorously that the Chinese Communists 
were our friends and that we could do 
business with them. These same indi- 
viduals called the Chinese Communists 
mere agrarian reformers and declared 
that their only purpose was to bring de- 
mocracy to China. 

Gen. George C. Marshall also praised 
the Chinese Communists. His mission 
to China in an endeavor to force the 
Chinese Nationalists to take Commu- 
nists into their Government helped to 
destroy any form of democracy in China 
and led to the Chinese Communist in- 
tervention in the Korean war. 

It is a great tragedy that the Chinese 
people have been sold out to the Com- 
munists by many of the leaders in the 
Truman administration. It is an even 
greater tragedy that so many American 
boys must die fighting the Chinese Com- 
munists in Korea because of this terrible 
blunder and miscalculation of the aims 
and intentions of the Chinese Commu- 
nists. 

This article from the Evening Star 
discusses in detail just what the Chinese 
Communist version of democracy actual- 
ly is: 

BEHIND THE SILKEN CURTAIN—CHINA PEOPLE'S 
Democracy Is A FRAUD, REPORTER FINDS 
(By M. Sivaram) 

Bompay, May 14.—The Chinese people, now 
at the crossroads of their destiny, are help- 
less victims of one of the biggest political 
frauds in history. 

The Communist regime that forced itself 
on this ancient Asian Nation, has proved to 
be a ruthless tyranny, parading as a peo- 
ple’s democracy. 

This is the awful truth that dawns on you, 
slowly but steadily, and in the most con- 
vincing manner, as you see and study the 
world’s largest Communist state at the seat 
of the Central People’s Government of the 
People’s Republic of China. 

SECRECY AND SUSPICION 

Mao Tse-tung's China has gone “Red” 
with a vengeance. You realize at every 
turn. Secrecy and suspicion characterize 
the policies of the rulers. Fear and silent 
subservience mark the attitude of the peo- 
ple. Peiping’s totalitarianism and the rule 
of the security police are precisely of the 
Soviet pattern—a government of the people 
by the party and for the party. 

I found Peiping’s atmosphere strangely 
reminiscent of wartime Japanese occupation, 
which I had observed personally all the way 
from Rangoon to Tokyo. 

Officially, China has a democratic coalition 
government. For the government, at the 
center as well as in the provinces, includes 
a good number of non-Communists, though 
their existence and activity depend entirely 
on their adherence to be “thought of Mao 
‘Tse-tung.” 

The composition of the People’s Political 
Consultative Committee, the highest politi- 
cal tribunal of New China, also presents an 
illusion of, democracy. Though the majori- 
ty of its members are tried and tested lead- 
ers of the Communist Party, the committee 
includes a good number of non-Communists, 
too, faithfully toeing the party line. 

The People’s Political Consultative Com- 
mittee, however, is a body of hand-picked 
men and women. In the words of a well- 
known Chinese professor (who must remain 


anonymous) they were elected, selected, and 
collected by the Politburo of the Commu- 
nist Party, holding no mandate from the 
Chinese people. 


AUXILIARY PARTIES TOLERATED 


The thought of Mao Tse-tung—commu- 
nism of the Chinese brand—is claimed to be 
the sole political doctrine of the Chinese peo- 
ple but the new regime tolerates auxiliary 
parties which subscribe to the Communist 
program. These parties count fewer than a 
handful of people on their membership rolls 
but they are useful for propaganda purposes, 
to present the illusion of a national front 
indorsing the government's policies. 

Behind these trappings of the democratic 
system, the Communist Party dominates and 
controls the country and the government. 
The party's leadership is steadily mounting 
itself into a new class in a classless state— 
the ruling class of liberated China. 

This ruling class—from members of the 
Politburo to the party’s provincial bosses 
and cadres in the villages—hold in their 
hands the destiny of China's 475,000,000 peo- 
ple. They are the high priests and watch- 
dogs of the Communist regime—people’s 
dictators, feared, respected and hated 
throughout the country, even by high-rank- 
ing non-Communist leaders in the cabinet. 

The Communist party of China today has 
a registered membership of more than 6,000,- 
000 but it is now being purged of undesirable 
bourgeois elements. The policy of the Polit- 
buro is to bring the party’s strength down 
to about 4,000,000, the cream of which will 
provide the leadership of the state—the steel 
frame of a ruling class in the making. 

According to Vice Chairman Liu Shao-chi, 
party boss and Mao Tze-tung’s right-hand 
man, the people’s democracy envisaged by 
the Communist Party is governed by the 
party's code of voluntary submission. The 
Politburo demands voluntary submission to 
its decisions by the party members at all 
levels who, in turn, demand voluntary sub- 
mission to their will by the masses. 

According to Communist concept, any 
semblance of democracy under the present 
phase of transition, is the prerogative of the 
party’s leadership, but beyond the pale of 
the party’s rank and file and general public. 


STRONGEST IN NORTH 


Under this unique system of people’s dem- 
ocracy, wherein the Communist Party ma- 
chinery and a vigilant police and security 
force ensure “voluntary submission” of the 
people to the rulers’ will, China today re- 
mains stoic, silent, and unpredictable. 

In north and northwest China, the Com- 
munist regime seems to have established it- 
self fairly securely, while south of the 
Yangtze, in eastern and southern China, the 
new government is still beset with growing 
pains. Rumblings of anti-Communist re- 
volts and guerrilla warfare are frequently 
heard from these parts of China, but no au- 
thentic information was available—even in 
Peiping—regarding the strength and poten- 
tialities of this movement. 

Chinese and foreign observers in Peiping, 
in private discussions with me, said that the 
new regime might not prove as stable as it 
is made out to be. They considered that 
China, which has gone through tremendous 
upheavals in the last few decades, might 
well be able to absorb and digest some as- 
pects of the Communist economic program, 
but they were doubtful whether the world’s 
ancient civilization would tolerate the perils 
of a ruthless police state. 

Furthermore, they seemed gravely con- 
cerned over Peiping’s foreign policy, which 
has led to the Soviet “invasion” of China, 
the Soviet-sponsored Chinese military inter- 
vention in Korea, the armed “liberation” of 
Tibet, probable military aid to the Commu- 
nist rebels of Indochina and Burma, and the 
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hymn of hate against the entire non-Commu- 
nist world, particularly the United States. 

In the words of a Chinese scholar, the fu- 
ture of China today is “as unpredictable as 
the dust storms of the Gobi Desert or the 
typhoons of the China Sea.” 


MacArthur’s Plea for Abolition of War in 
a World Under Law 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 22, 1951 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, those of us 
who have been privileged to know Gen- 
eral MacArthur and the breadth of his 
vision and knowledge were not surprised 
at the brilliant and penetrating quality 
of the statement which he made during 
his protracted examination before the 
Senate committees recently. On second 
and third readings, his impromptu an- 
swers to questions reveal not only deep 
understanding and wisdom, but the pol- 
ish that most of us strive for in vain 
when we work for hours on a single par- 
agraph. 

It was particularly impressive that in 
a session which was devoted chiefly to 
discussion of our military problems in 
Korea and elsewhere, General MacAr- 
thur took occasion to expound his long- 
range humanitarian philosophy of a 
world order which would make military 
problems and military measures forever 
unnecessary. 

He did not do this in terms of a dis- 
tant and impossible goal. He expressed 
it in terms of urgency and practicality, 
and he warned that unless we address 
ourselves boldly to this long-range prob- 
lem, the whole world would soon face 
utter destruction. 

I have felt since World War I that the 
only answer to the great problems which 
beset us is the development of a world 
organization with carefully defined pow- 
ers to enact, interpret, and enforce world 
law, and thus prevent aggression and 
preserve peace. I have, together with 
many of my colleagues, year in and year 
out, supported resolutions which would 
state congressional policy in these terms, 
In the Eightieth, Eighty-first, and 
Eighty-second Congresses we introduced 
resolutions to this effect. That, in the 
present Congress, known as House Con- 
current Resolution 65, provides: 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That it is the sense 
of the Congress that it should be a funda- 
mental objective of the foreign policy of the 
United States to support and strengthen the 
United Nations and to seek its development 
into an organization of such defined and 
limited powers as are essential to the enact- 
ment, interpretation, and enforcement of 
world law to prevent aggression and to main- 
tain peace. 

General MacArthur, whose record in 
building peace is as extraordinary as in 
waging war, took the time in his Senate 
testimony to underscore the need, in 
principle, for such a declaration which 
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would announce the willingness of the 
United States, conditional upon its ac- 
ceptance by other countries, to place its 
faith not in arms but in a better and 
stronger world organization. 

Because I think that the general's 
eloguent words are both illuminating 
and inspiring to all of us I ask unanimous 
consent to insert them in the REcorp at 
this point. 

In his testimony on Friday, May 4, 
1951, General MacArthur said: 


I do not feel that war is inevitable. I be- 
lieve that the great masses of the world, 
what you might call the ordinary men of the 
world, are invincibly against war. I believe 
that is so among the Russian masses, just as 
it is among our own people. 

I believe that the great tragedy of the 
world today is that we have not been able 
to establish the mechanics to carry out the 
will of the common people that war shall be 
nonexistent. I believe that the same im- 
pulses against the destructiveness of war 
exist in common by all people. 

Now war, you have got to understand the 
history of war; you have got to understand 
that in the beginning it was a sort of gladi- 
atorial contest in which when the opposing 
parties disagreed, they would agree to abide 
by the decisions of this gladiatorial contest. 
I suppose the beginning was the David and 
Goliath story in the Bible. It progressed 
from that into small professional armed 
forces, which would fight in some obscure 
corner of the world, but the results of that 
would be accepted in the chancellories of 
the world, and the peace would be written. 

Gradually, with the scientific methods 
which have made mass destruction reach ap- 
palling proportions, war has ceased to be a 
sort of the roll-of-the-dice to determine 
what the winner should be—which should be 
the winner, and dictate the terms. It has 
become an all-out effort. It has involved 
every man, child, and woman in the whole 
world, The integration of the world into this 
compressed community which now exists has 
involved everybody, 

I tell you it has outlawed the very basic 
concepts, gentlemen, upon which war was 
used as a final word when politics failed to 
settle international disputes. It is inherent- 
ly a failure now. The last two wars have 
shown it. The victor had to carry the de- 
feated on his back. I have been carrying 
with all the esources she possessed, and 
“with the noble help of this country, that 
defeated country in Japan, trying to save 
her from destruction, and win her back into 
decency. 

We paid, perhaps, two billions of dollars 
in that effort. We have been doing the same 
thing with Germany. We did win the war 
but we did have to carry the loser. If you 
have another world war you are going to get 
such destruction and destructiveness. I 
think it was a philosopher who said—since 
we are talking about philosophers—under 
such conditions only those will be happy 
that are dead. 

Now, the masses of the world are far ahead 
of their leaders, I believe, in this subject, I 
believe it is the massed opposition of the 
rank and file against war that offers the 
greatest possible hope that there shall be no 
war. 

I believe it is the confession of defeatism 
in our civilization to say that war is inevi- 
table. I believe the greatest mistake that 
was made in the League of Nations was not 
to tackle that fundamental problem. 

It represents the highest hopes and con- 
cepts of mankind, and its main mission was 
to keep the peace, but it developed into a 
body which had all the weaknesses of a legis- 
lative group, which could not speak with the 
authority of elected representatives; it had 


all the weaknesses of a judicial forum which 
did not have the moral and spiritual code 
which gave conviction to the world at large 
in its decision, and executively it had all the 
weakness that it did not have the agencies 
under its control to carry out its decisions. 
It still remains a hope. 


GENERAL DEPRECATES OWN LONG STATEMENT 


Question. General, I certainly 

Answer. That is a rather long and garru- 
lous statement that I did not intend to load 
the record up with, but it is the only way in 
which I could answer your question as to 
why I believe that war is not inevitable. 

Question. General, I am very glad to have 


` that in the record, and I do not think it is 


loading up the record at all in the sense 
that it is superfluous. That is one of the 
main points. For my own part, I thoroughly 
subscribe to that, but you know very well 
there is a great difference of opinion in that 
very question as to whether or not war is 
inevitable, and your opinion on it is a very 
important one because if you accept the 
principle that it is inevitable, you begin to 
get into an entirely different approach to 
these problems, and I thoroughly agree with 
your position on it. 

Answer. I understand thoroughly, Sena- 
tor, that you cannot abolish war unless 
others do it, and it is done universally. If 
you had one great power that keeps armed 
and threatening, the only way that you can 
meet force is by force, and I have to, and you 
have to prepare for that, But sooner or 
later, if civilization is to survive, you have 
got to tackle the main issue, and the solu- 
tion is inevitable in the final analysis that 
war must go. 

Question. Do you think the United Na- 
tions is a reasonable approach to this prob- 
lem? Can you think of a better way? 

Answer. It is the effort we are making. 

Question, Can you think of a better way? 
That is what we have all been trying to do, 

Answer. I repeat that the mission and the 
concept and the hopes which underlie the 
organization of the United Nations is one of 
the highest and noblest concepts the world 
has ever had, 


Again, on May 5, the general ex- 
pressed his views in response to ques- 
tioning by Senator McManon, of Con- 
necticut: 


Senator MCMAHON. Now general, have you 
any hope for us in finding the formula which 
will settle the whole matter? 

General MACARTHUR, I tried to expound it 
yesterday, Senator. 

It is the abolition of war. 

It takes long decades, of course, before 
that could be accomplished; but, you have 
to make a start. There is no half-way sub- 
stitute. You, of all men, should know that, 
as the expert in atomic warfare. 

Senator McManon. Just the legislative 
representative, general; not too expert. 

General MACARTHUR. And the sooner we 
tackle that basic problem—it is no more 
difficult to settle that problem than it is 
these various problems that come up, that 
are corollary to it. 

I believe that that should be done. 

There was great evidence of that in Japan, 
You spoke of Hiroshima and Nagasaki. 

So the Japanese people, more than any 
other people on the world, understand what 
an atomic warfare means. It wasn't aca- 
demic with them. They counted their dead, 
and they buried them. 

They, of their own volition wrote into their 
constitution a provision outlawing war. 

When their Prime Minister came to me, 
Mr. Shidehara, and said: “I have long con- 
templated and believed,” and he was a very 
wise old man—he died recently—"“long con- 
templated and believed that the only solu- 
tion to this problem is to do away with war.” 
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He said: “With ‘reat reluctance I ad- 
vanced the subject to you, as a military man, 
because I am convinced that you would not 
accept it; but,” he said, “I would like to 
endeavor, in the constitution we are drawing 
up, to put in such a provision.” 


BACKED JAPANESE PREMIER ON RENOUNCING WAR 


And, I coudn't help getting up and shak- 
ing hands with the old man, and telling him 
that I thought that was one of the greatest 
constructive steps that possibly could be 
taken. 

I told him that it was quite possible that 
the world would mock him—this is a debunk- 
ing age, a cynical age, as you know—that 
they would not accept it; that it would be an 
object of derision, which it was; that it would 
take great moral stamina to go through with 
it, and in the end they might not be able 
to hold the line; but I encouraged him and 
they wrote that provision in. 

And, if there was any provision in that 
constitution which appealed to the popular 
sentiment of the people of Japan, it was that 
provision. 

There was a warrior tribe which, for cen- 
turies had pursued war, and successful war; 
but the great concept, the losses, the great 
lessons the bomb had taught them, had been 
understood, and they were trying to apply it. 

Now, the world should have common sense 
enough, when it surveys the losses of two 
wars, to understand what I tried to bring out 
yesterday, and my own thought—that it had 
become the method of suicide for modern 
civilization, if they engaged in this type of 
combat. 

I therefore believe that time is running out 
on us 

I said, at the end of the World War, the 
Second World War, that we have had our last 
chance, and I believe it firmly, and, as I 
said yesterday, I believe that 99 percent of 
the people of the world believe that. 

It is the establishment of the mechanics 
that are so difficult. 

That, Senator, is my suggested solution, 
that you try, through the United Nations, or 
some other forum, to get an agreement with 
the nations that they will accept that for- 
mula and try to have their constitutional 
bodies, their legislatures debate it and see 
who are the people that stand out against it. 

I understand thoroughly that no one na- 
tion is going to put it into effect, until prac- 
tically all do—all the great nations do, any- 
way. 

The great nations would set the norm. 

If the four or five great nations should do 
it, it would be impossible for anyone else to 
violate it. 

Discuss that, and if you have to pass such 
a legislative fiat, do it conditionally, upon 
the others—take the normal leadership of 
the world, which is ours, and try something 
like that. 

We are not making great progress along 
the normal lines of diplomacy. 

That, Senator, if I should have the temer- 
ity to make a suggestion, and I only do it in 
response to the questions that have been 
asked—would be my answer. 

Senator Tosry. Mr. Chairman and mem- 
bers of the committee, I hope you feel as I 
do that the committee ought to rule in very 
clear-cut and definite fashion that this state- 
ment that the general just made to us is the 
most moving statement, going to the real 
fundamentals of the world's future, that it 
should be incorporated in the record ver- 
batim, in toto, with no exceptions. 

Seantor RUSSELL. No question but that that 
should be done, Senator. 

Senator McManon. General, I am in com- 
plete agreement with what you have said. I, 
too—and I am sure most of my colleagues— 
am looking to find a way so that this third 
and final complete catastrophe will not come 
upon the world. 
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There has been, General—there have been 
steps taken by this country, such as the so- 
called Baruch plan, which became the United 
Nations plan for the control of atomic 
energy, with which you are familiar. 

I think it is important in these hearings, 
General, that we see what areas of agreement 
we have as well as areas of disagreement. 
I know you agree to that. 

General MACARTHUR. Correct. 

Senator McManon. And we have had the 
President of the United States, particularly 
in his speech at the dedication of the United 
Nations, go on record as being in favor of a 
plan which will beat the swords into plow- 
shares so that the world will not know war 
any more. 

The President on that occasion pointed out 
that if the armaments expenditures that we 
were making could be reduced and that 
problem, that great expense minimized, that 
we would have the wherewithal to try to 
bring a little more food, a little better hovels, 
to these people whom you suggested in China 
were being moved to action by that con- 
dition. 

General, I made that suggestion in Febru- 
ary of 1950 when we announced that we were 
going about the building of a hydrogen wea- 
pon which the scientists tell us could be 
built, which if used might kill 10,000,000 peo- 
ple; and I suggested it was high time that we 
started a moral crusade for peace and that 
we m^ke an offer in the United Nations to 
get effective disarmament and at the same 
time develop a pool for the improving of the 
living standards of the people of the earth. 

Does that come within the concept, Gen- 
eral, of what you would call moral leader- 
ship? 

General MACARTHUR. That is a step in that 
direction, It is quite short of the program 
which I have suggested as embracing the 
abolition of war. 

Senator McManon. What is your program, 
General? I thought that it was based upon 
effective disarmament. 

General MACARTHUR. It would be based 
upon the abolition of war itself. 

Senator McManon. Do you believe that we 
can have wa: abolished and great armaments 
existing in the world of the kind and char- 
acter that you and I know about? 

General MACARTHUR, I believe if you abol- 
ish war, the only armaments you will need 
will be the police and constabulary arma- 
ments to keep good conduct within the con- 
fines of your own geographical areas. That 
would be a problem entirely different from 
the international war. 

Senator McManon. I think, General, that 
We agree that one of the causes of war which 
would produce that war which you and I 
want to abolish and all decent men want to 
abolish, is the armaments that exist in the 
world today. 

General MACARTHUR. That is correct. 

Senator McMaHon, Thank you. 


Eighteen Reasons Why Truman Should 
Be Impeached 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 22, 1951 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, as part of my remarks, I am including 
an article that appears in the Southern 
. published in Fort Worth, 

ex.: 


EIGHTEEN REASONS WHY TRUMAN SHOULD BE 
IMPEACHED—HIS UNSPEAKABLE TREATMENT 
or GENERAL MACARTHUR Is ONLY ONE OF 
THE MANY EXAMPLES OF His UNFITNESS FOR 
THE HIGH OFFICE He HOLDS 


For the protection of the people and in or- 
der that they might have the right to correct 
a grievous error in judgment on their part, 
the Constitution of the United States pro- 
vided that impeachment charges may be 
brought by Congress against the Chief Exec- 
utive and that he may be tried by the Sen- 
ate and unsvated on a vote of two-thirds of 
the membership of that body. 

There probably never was a time in history 
when certain factions did not feel that the 
President then in office should be impeached 
but never before has there been an almost 
universal demand that this step be taken. 

Nation-wide protest against him in con- 
nection with the MacArthur case was the 
culmination of long suppressed disapproval 
of scores of his actions rekindled and touched 
off by the latest incident and which re- 
sounded in a crescendo of censure indicating 
that his removal is imperative if the con- 
fidence of the people in representative gov- 
ernment is to be maintained. 

The occasions on which he has defied all 
established traditions and precedent and 
performed in a manner which shocked Amer- 
ican conceptions of propriety cannot be 
enumerated here for lack of space but we 
submit that articles of impeachment should 
be brought against him for these reasons, 
among others: 

He has shown a callous disregard for the 
welfare of the people of his own country 
by confiscating and squandering in peace- 
time, more of their money in the first 5 
years of his administration than 32 Presi- 
dents before him, all put together spent in 
156 years of the Republic’s existence. 

He has bled American taxpayers white 
by inducing Congress to appropriate money 
to send to practically every country on the 
globe, including millions to England to sup- 
port their socialistic government while that 
socialistic government in turn, send supplies 
to Communist China in order that the 
Chinese Communists might be more prop- 
erly equipped to kill American soldiers. 

He has adopted as the basis of his politi- 
cal philosophy the theory which Soviet lead- 
ers preach but do not practice—that all 
property and money should be shared equally 
and he has attempted to accomplish this 
share-the-wealth plan by confiscatory tax 
laws and social legislation in order to take 
property by force from those who work and 
redistribute it among those who loaf. 

He has violated the constitutional provis- 
ion which says plainly that the compensa- 
tion paid a President of the United States 
for his services “shall neither be increased 
nor diminished during the period for which 
he shall have been elected and he shall not 
receive within that period any other emolu- 
ment from the United State. “ He 
has done this by the underhanded method 
of persuading his cronies in a Democratic 
Congress to vote him an extra tax-free $50,- 
000 for whcih he shall make no accounting. 

He has administered the Federal Govern- 
ment in the interest of minority groups in 
the hope of influencing bloc votes to keep 
him in office and his party in power and has 
set labor unions up as a power superior, 
and not amenable, to the laws of the country 
which apply to similar groups. 

He has trampled on the rights of the 
States, a fundamental principle on which 
the Republic was founded by urging legis- 
lation on Congress which would dictate edu- 
cational and employment practices in the 
South which are contrary to the wishes and 
customs of the people in that area of the 
country. 

He has appointed to the already packed 
Supreme Court mediocre lawyers whose con- 
ception of judicial ethics and morals was 
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so low that it would permit them to render 
political decisions designed to advance the 
President's left-wing social program and 
which has resulted in converting the Court 
into a lawmaking body to pass legislation 
which the Congress has refused to enact. 

By conniving with others in his official 
family to use the power of Government to 
confiscate the Texas tidelands, which was 
retained by that State on its acceptance into 
the Union through sacred treaty with the 
Federal Government, he has tacitly served 
warning that property rights will not be re- 
spected by his administration and that the 
resources of no sovereign State in the future 
are safe from Federal seizure. 

He has misused the appointive power 
accruing to him as Chief Executive by filling 
important offices with lame ducks who have 
been repudiated by the voters of their own 
States and with other incompetents and 
misfits with no qualifications for the posi- 
tions aside from their party regularity, some 
of whom have even been questioned as to 
their loyalty to American institutions and 
way of life. 

Ile has employed the prerogatives of his 
Office to take a fellow Fair Dealer off the 
spot and enable him to “take a powder” out 
of a situation in which he was soon to be 
exposed by an investigating committee of 
the United States Senate as having con- 
tributed to organized crime, by appointing 
him Ambassador to a neighboring republic. 

He has contributed to the continuation of 
Communists in Government employ by put- 
ting every possible hindrance in the way 
of committees seeking to clean subversive 
elements out of the various departments 
even to the extent of issuing orders that 
needed records be withheld. 

He has saddled the Government with mil- 
lions of unnecessary employees and built up 
an army of parasites of such proportions that 
they are forced to resort to various tricks 
and deceptions in order to give the appear- 
ance of being busily engaged at legitimate 
work. 

He has usurped the power and authority 
of Congress by calling a war without their 
sanction and by declaring his intention of 
sending troops to any part of the world at 
his own discretion. 

He has surrounded himself with question- 
able characters whose extracurricular activi- 
ties and escapades have reflected on the in- 
tegrity of his administration and has obsti- 
nately persisted in defending them on the 
ground that their operations were not out- 
side the law. 

He has displayed a bull-headed determi- 
nation in retaining a Secretary of State 
whose concern in the welfare of other na- 
tions above that of the United States is 
demonstrated in almost every official act, in 
spite of demands by hundreds of thousands 
of Americans that he be replaced by one 
whose loyalty to and interest in this country 
is not open to challenge. 

He used every device of his office to protect 
a notorious traitor and keep him on the pay- 
roll of the Government he was betraying 
until the statute of limitations had expired 
and he could not be forced to face trial for 
treason. 

He has a majority of the people 
of the United States and abused his consti- 
tutional authority as Commander in Chief 
by removing from his command one of the 
greatest generals and military authorities in 
history in a manner which has engendered 
strife and dissension among the people un- 
equaled since the days of the Civil War. 

And, finally, he has proved his utter inca- 
pacity to disassociate himself from his back- 
ground and his training by the notorious 
Pendergast underworld political machine 
and his total inability to discard its methods 
and practices in administering the affairs of 
the high office to which he was elected, 
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Taking $700,000,000 Out of Certain Citi- 
zens’ Pockets by a Roll-Back Formula 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WINT SMITH 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 22, 1951 


Mr. SMITH of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, 
I enclose some letters giving samples of 
what the small producer of beef cattle 
thinks about the recent roll-back in beef 
prices. It would be very easy to furnish 
hundreds of additional letters on this 
subject. 

It is my considered opinion that one of 
the primary purposes of the roll-back 
in prices and the so-called system de- 
vised to put ceilings on beef by quality 
price tags, is to drive all the killing and 
slaughtering of animals into the large 
packing centers such as Kansas City, 
Omaha, and Chicago. 

The small man cannot operate and 
that is just what big government wants. 
Big government wants to get business 
into big hands—because they can control 
them much easier. 

After the small packing plant and the 
individual packer have gone out of busi- 
ness, the cattle that would normally go 
to them must be sent when ready for 
market to the big packers. These big 
packers are operating on a 90-percent 
quota of their 1950 kill—so we see that 
this quota regulation seriously affects 
the market. It seems quite evident if a 
quota system is maintained that this will 
help to create black markets because 
more marketable cattle are available for 
slaughter. 

We have all read from our history 
books how the czars, the dictators, and 
kings, and now the present regime of 
Communists in China have levied a capi- 
tal tax on its citizens. We have even 
heard it mentioned in the discussion of 
our own defense effort, but we always 
laugh it off and say we do not do things 
like that in America. 

But look what happened in one arbi- 
trary ruling from the Office of the Presi- 
dent, under the guiding hand of the 
wisecracking lawyer from Toledo, Ohio. 
He simply reached into the pockets of 
the beef producing farmers and took out 
a capital tax. “Oh,” you say, “he didn't 
do that.” Let us examine the record. 
He discriminated against one group of 
people. Nobody except the farmer who 
produces beef was affected. DiSalle, by 
his sweeping autocratic price roll-back 
decree, simply took from each producer 
of beef conservatively $25 a head for 
each head of cattle owned—and the 
daily markets all over the beef producing 
area show that happened. 

Kansas is one of the chief beef pro- 
ducing States. In fact it ranks third. 
In 1948 the cash receipts from the sale 
of cattle, calves, beef, and veal were 
$299,747,000. In 1950 there were on the 
Kansas farms 3,627,000 head of cattle 
whose total value was $424,359,000. 

During 1949 there were 1,136,000 cattle 
and 287,500 calves slaughtered in Kan- 
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slaughterhouses in 1949 was 1,145,350,000 
pounds. 

The Department of Agriculture sta- 
tistics show that there are 48,589,000 
acres in Kansas farms and that 97.2 per- 
cent are individually owned. 

The record also shows there were 
304,798 head of cattle shipped into Kan- 
sas for feeding and breeding and that 
the value of these cattle was $114,789,000. 
From these figures it is readily apparent 
that we in Kansas are vitally interested 
in the roll-back in cattle prices. 

There are 140,000 farms in Kansas. 
The value of cattle on these farms in 
1950 as stated above was $424,359,000. 
This sum divided by 140,000 farms equals 
about $3,030 worth of cattle on the aver- 
age farm in Kansas. 

Mr. DiSalle’s order reduced the price 
of cattle 20 percent. It shows he took 
from each farmer in Kansas on an aver- 
age of $606. This is nothing more than 
legalized robbery under the guise of Gov- 
ernment regulation. 

To establish this take under the guise 
of defense effort is phony camouflage 
because all honest men know this roll- 
back was demanded of the present ad- 
ministration by the czars of the labor 
unions—and as usual the stumbling, 
plundering administration offers such a 
steal under the thin veil of a synthetic 
panacea in order to gain votes, because 
this administration well knows that 
there are more consumers than pro- 
ducers. 

There probably will be a gradual dis- 
appearance of meat. It may not show 
up at once but the scarcity of meat is 
just around the corner without these 
regulations being rescinded. Farmers 
and feeders cannot produce meat at a 
loss, and they could not do it very long 
even if they wanted to. 

Look what happened in 1946 and 1947 
as to the number of cattle slaughtered in 
the Government-inspected packing 
houses. In 1946 the meat industry was 
under stiff regulations—OPA, rationing, 
and so forth. These controls were taken 
off in October 1946. 


Animals slaughtered 


It seems rather strange that Mr. Tru- 
man and his socialistic planners could 
forget so easily what happened in the 
fall of 1946 at the general election, even 
though President Truman took off all 
meat controls in October of that year. 

These beef roll-back prices are ruinous 
to the producer and in the long run will 
bring less meat to the consumer. 

The letters follow: 

BELOIT, Kans., May 18, 1951. 
Congressman WINT SMITH: 

“Mitchell—T. A. Campbell & Son, 24 year- 
lings, 859 pounds, $35.50.” 

Above is a clipping from the Kansas City 
Drovers Telegram, Thursday, May 3. Accord- 
ing to our livestock commission men the 
above cattle were reduced in net value ap- 
proximately $150 on just 24 head by the an- 
nouncement of beef price ceilings. 
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Mr. DiSalle says cattle are 150 percent of 
parity. I believe there is a class of working 
people whose wages would be 200 percent of 
parity if they could be classified in the same 
manner as cattle prices. In today’s papers 
I notice these same people are going to get 
wage increases in the near future. These 
people have to eat, sleep, pay their taxes, and 
spend the rest on ball games and night clubs. 
(They don’t complain about the high cost of 
the ball games either.) 

We have to eat, sleep, pay taxes and then 
scrape up $3,000 for a field silage harvester 
and $2,800 for a pick-up hay baler to produce 
the above beefsteak. 

We own a cow herd and feed out our own 
calves in the winter and spring. By next 
fall I believe our costs of producing beef will 
be up 15 to 20 percent. If we take 20 per- 
cent less for our beef next winter, I'm not 
going to have much left for the night clubs. 
In fact I may as well trade my silage fork 
for a fishing pole. 

If Mr. Truman has his way every time, not 
just on beefsteak but on many other matters, 
there isn’t much democracy left. Keep right 
on prying into his business and use all the 
leverage you've got. 

Sincerely, 
CLIFFORD V. CAMPBELL. 


OSBORNE, KaNns., May 1951. 
Representative WINT SMITH, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear MR. SmirH: You no doubt know what 
most of us think of beef roll-backs. 

I have been trying to get going on a small 
ranch (520 acres) since I got out of the 
Army 5 years ago and it certainly has not 
been easy in spite of high cattle prices we 
hear so much about. 

They give us a lot of fancy figures on 
parity to show us we get too much for our 
cattle. I'll sit down with DiSalle or anyone 
else and show them where a cow won't buy 
me one more hour’s labor than it would 10 
years ago. I'll show them where it takes 
just as many cows to buy a piece of farm 
machinery or equipment or give me and my 
family a year’s living as it did anytime on 
cheap cattle. It’s what pays our bills that 
counts, not parity. 

No; we are not panicky—yet, we can't 
imagine anything quite so stupid being car- 
ried through. 

But if we don't get some encouragement 
soon, here is my particular case. 

I have 60 head last year’s calves I wintered. 
I planned to grass until fall, would be fed 
out. By midsummer they are going to town. 
Sixty head spring calves, planned to wean 
next fall, winter, and grass in same manner 
next year. They will come off cows in early 
fall and go to town. I won't want them. 
Why would anyone else? Had planned on 25 
percent increase in cow herd but certainly 
not under these conditions. And Washing- 
ton has nerve in the same breath to ask us 
for increased meat production. 

I suppose DiSalle would ask what does 60 
cattle amount to? Multiplied by thousands 
of small producers like myself to say noth- 
ing of the large ones would give the answer. 

We will take our chances on supply and 
demand. We will take our down markets 
right along with our up (and we get our 
share in a lifetime) but when our Nation 
gets in such a state that a man like DiSalle 
can tell us 6 months ahead of time, “Boys, 
every time you put a hundred pounds on a 
critter, Im going to take it off,” we're 
through. We're through regardless of our 
choice, 

Why doesn’t DiSalle get out on the 
ranches or in the feed lots where he can get 
a little manure on his shoes and get some 
first-hand facts about cattle production and 
what it costs. Instead he poses with a T- 
bone steak in Kansas City, with a smile on 
his face as though it were a laughing matter. 
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It’s no joke with us out here. It’s a matter 
of working hard up to 18 hours a day for a 
right to a fair and decent living—not to be 
kicked around by Washington. 

OPS says there will be no meat shortage 
because they will control marketing and 
there will be no heavy run of cattle. I 
wonder if they have considered controlling 
production too? Believe they will have a 
little trouble telling us we have to grow 
cattle. Of course we always have Mr, John- 
ston’s brilliant statement that we can al- 
ways do something else. That would cer- 
tainly be an aid to the production we are 
asked for. 

As I see it, it’s up to Washington. We 
either have meat or we don’t. We will put 
in our time and take our chances, but not 
when we have lost before we start. 

Respectfully yours, 
GEORGE T. LEMON. 


P. S.—Have been to town for a side deliv- 
ery rake and can't resist another line. 
Price: $400. An average plow costs a farm- 
er $700. Drill about the same. Tractor, 
anywhere from $2,000 to $4,000 or over. 

How can such costs be met with cheaper 
cattle? Most of the tales we hear seem to 
center on feeders of cattle. It seems to in- 
sinuate that the cattle they buy should be 
produced and passed along to them at a 
cheaper price. This cannot be done under 
the present set-up any more than they can 
operate under it, 

Here are some approximate figures, I keep 
about 60 cows on 520 acres and try to carry 
over my calves. Last year on an accrual re- 
turn I earned $5,000. That was figured on 
my best judgment as to what I thought my 
cattle were worth. As things now stand un- 
der OPS I did not make $5,000. Still I paid 
the Government $1,000 income and personal 
taxes on this amount. I borrowed money to 
pay these taxes, yet before I have a chance 
to grow them out, one man has the power to 
take them away from me. Johnston says 
this isn't Russia. It's getting enough like 
it that we are getting d—— tired of it. 

Just a few more figures. To earn that 
$5,000 (which as I stated I have not under 
OPS) I have invested in cattle, land, and 
equipment $50,000. Much of it is borrowed 
money. If money is worth 4 percent, and 
I pay more for most of mine, the investment 
should be worth $2,000 leaving $3,000 for 
labor. 

My father helps me practically full time 
and to date I have not been able to pay for 
his services. To be conservative we. will 
figure one-half time for him. 

My time will average 10 hours per day 
every day in the year, making a total of 
5,475 hours labor or 55 cents per hour. Who 
besides the farmer or rancher works for that 
kind of money? 

Labor wouldn’t work 15 minutes for it and 
I wouldn’t blame them, 

I might repeat that was what I thought 
I made, and paid taxes on, under previous 
prices—not OPS blundering. 

The only excuse I hear from DiSalle is that 
it is a fair price because it is above parity 
which was set by Congress. 

If that is as far as he can figure, let’s get 
something done about parity. It may figure 
out in Washington but it doesn’t pay your 
bills when you put it into practice. 

G. L. 


AMERICA’S FREE ENTERPRISE SYSTEM ROLLED 
Back AGAIN 


Destroy the free and open auction markets 
and you destroy free enterprise and America, 

It is only the presence of free, open, com- 
petitive marketing that basically preserves 
the freedom of individual enterprises in 
America, It is here that individuals can, 
by their own choosing, procure the materials 
and dispose of the products they produce. 
Any restriction, curbing, altering, or political 


hamstringing of our free, open auction mar- 
kets is a restriction and curbing of American 
free enterprise to buy, produce, and sell. It’s 
true we may buy too high, produce too few or 
too much at times, and temporarily disturb 
the economic balances, but it all works out 
in the end to bring things back into balance 
quicker and better than any political tam- 
pering, yet connived by any political party, 
or Hitler or Stalin. 

Yes, we are in favor of roll-backs if they 
are applied to taxes and if they roll em 
clear back to zero and the 14,000,000 political 
employees are dismissed and sent home to 
grow the feed and feed more steers. By this 
alone can they produce more beef and 
cheaper beef. We are and must be opposed 
to any roll-back as applied to the products 
of free enterprise, because they are confisca- 
tion of property, bought, produced and sold 
by one's own free will and accord. No small 
nor large degree of roll-backs is anything 
else, nor any different than Russian or Ger- 
man seizure of cattle or other goods in occu- 
pied areas. A 10 percent roll-back is no dif- 
ferent and has the same effect as walking 
into one’s pasture or feed lot and taking one- 
tenth of the animals there. 

High beef prices are not the beef pro- 
ducer's fault. It's the consumer's and non- 
beef producer’s fault. When one goes into 
a cafe with a big pocket full of money he 
orders T-bone or round or prime rib steak, 
If he hasn't quite so much money he orders 
roast beef and if he has smaller appetite or 
purse he orders the great American order, 
“hamburger and coffee.” Now pork, chicken, 
turkey and fish are also on the menu. Why 
does he order beef? Just because his appetite 
outbids his purse string. It's hard work and 
daily task to comfort the appetites of hungry 
critters and it’s risky. The old critters may 
eat poison weeds, alfalfa and bloat, Sudan 
or cane and quickly roll back and over to a 
zero cash value. It takes grass; and a lot of 
it was plowed up and much of it to secure 
a larger AAA allotment and adjustment 
check or more bushels of wheat or corn that 
were price supported. (Another political in- 
terference to the auction market and free 
enterprise system.) Too many want to grow 
that cash crop and roll it into cash as soon 
as they get it on wheels, then play cards 
or go south or west for the winter and not 
buck the wind, snow and mud of a feed 
yard all winter. So who's to blame the guy 
out here producing the beef? No, it’s the 
customer at the table and the guys that are 
not producing the beef (and a lot of em are 
off the farm fighting or politicing). 

Wouldn’t it help a lot of DiSalle’s 60,000 
Government employees he contemplates hir- 
ing to enforce the limited slaughter act and 
the price roll-back acts were dismissed and 
sent home to help raise feed, run herd, and 
scoop in the feed lots? Yes, and the tax 
saved the factory worker would enlarge his 
check so he could pay for his beef to induce 
some one to sell a few heifers he intended 
to hold back and restock the immense snow- 
storm loss of 1948 and 1949, the weed poison- 
ing losses of the vast area of Idaho, Wyo- 
ming, and Nevada, or the late drought area 
of the Texas ranges. 

Every red-blooded American cattleman 
that wants to preserve the individual enter- 
prise way of life should keep his beef at 
home and eat it until the roll-back is called 
off and the free auction market-price system 
is again installed. You car and farm ma- 
chinery laborers eat your products awhile or 
pay us an equivalent wage price for growing 
your beef. You Government workers eat 
those pay checks or come out and help feed a 
few steers and fix a few fences and kill a few 
poison weeds and pile up some feed for a 
drouth or snow storm, 

We may buy feeders and feed subsidy price 
corn and take a loss even at present prices 
if we have a little bad luck but if we do it all 
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of our free will and accord we'll come right 
back for more and keep trying and produc- 
ing, but if political whims are going to take 
it from us in taxes and roll-backs, what’s the 
vse? They might decide to roll-back 50 per- 
cent and tax the other fifty, so guess we'll 
just eat em down to old Sue, the milk cow, 
and go fishin’, and load our gun for reve- 
nuers. 
E. I. CHILCOTT, 
Producer of Buffalo Valley Shorthorns. 


Department of Agriculture Appropriation 
Bill, 1952 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE M. GRANT 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 17, 1951 


Mr. GRANT. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
talk for just a few minutes about those 
two great boons to the farmer and the 
farm wife which the Congress has made 
more generally available in recent 
years—electricity and the telephone. 

When Congress put the farmer’s 
halter on electric current a tireless, co- 
operative, ever-ready, highly efficient, 
jack-of-all-trades giant was added to 
the farmer’s list of farm hands and at 
a very trifling cost to the farmer. 

When Congress brought the telephone 
into the farm home it connected that 
home with the farmer’s market, his sup- 
ply house, his veterinarian, his doctor, 
his friends, and neighbors, on a 10-sec- 
ond basis rather than on a basis of hours, 
or even days, as it had been. 

These two benefits have made farm 
life much happier and more profitable. 
They have lifted the farm wife out of 
most intolerable conditions and placed 
her on a more equal plane with her 
theretofore more fortunate town and 
city sisters. No longer need the farm 
wife be the darling of drudgery. To- 
day’s farm wife, on an electrified farm, 
may have the same labor-saving appli- 
ances and pleasure-giving devices as are 
available to the city housewife any- 
where. 

I supported the program and the ef- 
fectuating legislation which made this 
possible. As a member of the House 
Agricultural Committee I have had the 
privilege of assisting in developing the 
entire program through which farm life 
has been enriched and farm people 
brought nearer to the great goal of con- 
tentment. I have always worked and 
voted to sustain and develop the rural 
electrification program, 

The great success of the program has 
thoroughly justified our faith in it. 

A quick, sketchy summary of electric- 
ity on the farms in the United States 
shows that of the 5,379,043 farms, 5,- 
053,676 were electrified as of June 30, 
1950. That was 86.3 percent of all farms 
and it is now estimated that 90 percent 
of the Nation’s farms are using 
electricity. 

It is estimated that only about 806,000 
farms remain without the benefits of 
electric power. Just think in this con- 
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nection that 15 years ago only 743,954 
farms in the entire Nation were electri- 
fied. Such a remarkable record. And 
such an enthusiastic response by the 
farmer. 

All the promises made for the rural 
electrification program have come true; 
all the hopes have been fully justified. 

The last fiscal year showed a healthy 
operation. After all expenses were paid 
and the allowance for depreciation set 
aside, there remained a profit of $19,- 
900,000. Of total payments due De- 
cember 31, 1950, in the amount of $241,- 
853,785, only $703,748. or three-tenths of 
1 percent, representing 43 REA borrow- 
ers, becarne delinquent. 

As for the rural telephone service, still 
in its early stages of development, one 
finds that over a hundred thousand farm 
homes are being served for the first time 
or are being served better than before. 
Prospects for this service to soon reach 
thousands of additional homes are good. 

My information is that REA coop- 
eratives are approaching the goal of 
making electricity available to every 
rural community in America. Soon 
every farm in the Nation may be able to 
have electric service. 

Indicating what electricity means to 
the farmer is the increase in the index 
of gross production per farm worker. 
From 1935 to 1948 this index shot up- 
ward from 95 to 152. This was the era 
of greatest expansion in the use of farm 
electricity. Compared with this the 
manufacturing and mining index per 
worker rose from 93 to 121. This in- 
crease in farm efficiency has vastly in- 
creased farm production. 

As the administrator of REA so aptly 
says: 

I am convinced that the coming of low- 
cost electric power to the farm is as dramatic 
a revolution as that which took place in the 
development of the tractor and allied ma- 
chinery. The shorter time required to do the 
farm chores with electricity enables the farm- 
er to spend more time in the fields utilizing 
the improved field machinery, despite the 
fact that there are now a million and a 
quarter less workers on the farm than 
there were 10 years ago. 

What electricity means to the farmer 
may be realized when it is shown that 
1 kilowatt-hour will pump a thousand 
gallons of water from a well, or milk 30 
cows, or heat 5 gallons of water, or grind 
200 bushels of grain, or run a tool grinder 
for 4 hours, or shell 20 bushels of corn, 
or cool 10 gallons of milk, or cut 1 ton 
of silage and elevate it into a 30-foot 
silo. 

Electricity is contributing its full share 
to the important task of keeping farm 
boys and girls on the farm, so vastly im- 
portant to the successful operation of 
the farm and the maintenance of the 
farm home. And no youngsters any- 
where are happier or healthier than 
farm boys and girls. 

It has been well said that— 

The REA programs, both the electrical 
and the telephone programs, are character- 
ized by ideal relationships between the Gov- 
ernment and farm people. Through these 
programs the Government helps people to 
help themselves by giving them the neces- 
sary long-term credit and technical assist- 


ance which would otherwise be unobtain- 
able. The local people own and control 


their own facilities. They pay back the 
Government loans with interest. Through 
their efforts they add to the taxable income, 
not only of the community but of the en- 
tire Nation. Their programs help the 
farmer, laboring under adverse circum- 
stance, to meet the Nation’s ever-increas- 
ing demands for more food and fiber. 


The House Committee on Agriculture, 
of which I am a member, has always 
been intensely interested in forwarding 
the rural electric program. To do this 
it has been necessary to amend the basic 
Rural Electrification Act from time to 
time. 

In 1944 a special committee on which 
I had the honor to serve proposed 
amendments to the basic act which were 
adopted and which provide for a longer 
amortization period and a lower interest 
rate on REA loans, thus extending the 
time for repayment and lowering the 
rate of interest. This has contributed 
substantially to the miraculous expan- 
sion of the rural electrification program 
since that time. 

It has been a happy privilege for me 
to have been permitted to have an active 
part in all this, to have helped to bring 
electric and telephone service to the 
farmers of the Nation. I believe I am 
proudest of my humble part in hasten- 
ing the development of this program, of 
all my congressional service. Electricity 
has indeed brought a new day to agri- 
cultural America and made farming 
pleasanter, more productive, more profit- 
able, and more desirable from every 
standpoint. I compliment the commit- 
tee for the work that has been done by 
it toward fulfilling the purpose for 
which REA was created. 


Military Preparedness Versus Civilian 
Stupidity 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 22, 1951 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, that outstanding journalist, Mr. 
David Lawrence, writing in the May 11 
issue of United States News and World 
Report, gives us a pungent editorial on 
the theme of military effectiveness ver- 
sus civilian stupidity. I am including 
the editorial at this point: 

CIVILIAN STUPIDITY 
(By David Lawrence) 

The issue posed by the abrupt dismissal 
of General MacArthur in the midst of a 
critical offensive being launched by the 
enemy is not an issue of military versus 
civilian supremacy. It is an issue of mili- 
tary effectiveness versus civilian stupidity, 

The issue concerns the lives of hundreds 
of thousands of our troops in Korea—and 
the blood of 63,000 of our youth. 

The issue concerns the prospect of a gen- 
eral war brought on because the aggressor 
has been encouraged in so many words to 
believe that, under the aegis of the U. N., 
this country has lost the right to defend its 
troops with maximum force, that we must 
kow-tow to nations which trade in war sup- 
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plies with the enemy, and that we must 
seek their permission before we can really 
resist aggression. The war in Korea appar- 
ently isn’t a military war—it evidently is a 
political war. And yet it is mostly Amer- 
ican blood being shed every day. 

The U. N. is divided. It can delay military 
decisions. It has members who do not egree 
with our policies and who are actually com- 
mitting treason in supplying bullets to the 
enemy. 

The American people want, of course, to 
retain membership in the U. N. as long as it 
is an organization of free governments, 
honest governments, loyal governments, will- 
ing to share with us the sacrifices necessary 
to assure peace. 

It nevertheless took 10 months before our 
representatives in the U. N. were instructed, 
as they were last week, to ask for a resolu- 
tion to ban trading with the enemy. It is 
admitted now that 120,000 tons of rubber 
have gone to the Communists through Brit- 
ish trade since the Korean war began—four 
times what was shipped in 1949 through 
Eritish sources. Besides rubber, oil—so im- 
portant in industry and in mechanized war— 
steel, aluminum, electrical equipment, cop- 
per wire, and other strategic materials have 
been shipped to the Communists, much of 
it through Hong Kong, a British port. 

Why has it taken the President and the 
Secretary of State all these months to prod 
the conscience of Great Britain? This neg- 
lect is civilian stupidity not only in our 
Department of State, whch has failed to pro- 
test in the name of American youth being 
killed on the battlefield, but civilian stupid- 
ity in the Lebor Government in Great Brit- 
ain, too, 

There are more examples. General Mac- 
Arthur asked for reinforcements in Korea, 
The U. N. gave him hardly any. Our Depart- 
ment of State has stood by and allowed 
other nations to default on their profes- 
sions of comradeship and on their vote to 
brand Red China an aggressor, 

What shall we say, moreover, of the civilian 
strategy of a President of the United States 
which permits our ground troops to be 
chewed up while the enemy supply lines in 
Manchuria are free from our attack? This 
is interference with military tactics. It is 
civilian stupidity. 

Also, it comes out in the Senate testimony 
that our Joint Chiefs of Staff, within 90 days 
before the dismissal of MacArthur, had sent 
him their own explicit approval of the mili- 
tary plan he espouses—to use the Chinese 
Nationalist troops, to impose a naval and 
economic blockade against the common 
enemy, and to permit air reconnaissance 
over Manchuria and China. 

We cannot, of course, match China’s man- 
power. But we can use our scientific 
weapons—our planes and bombs, our Air 
Force and our Navy, to exert their power 
in strategic bombing, the very essence of 
modern warfare. 

To permit a war of attrition in which 
Americans lives are decimated over months 
and months of indecisive fighting in Korea 
is the very essence of civilian stupidity. 

The President’s quip, moreover, that only 
MacArthur persuaded him at the Wake Is- 
land conference that Red China wouldn't 
intervene in Korea is the worst revelation 
of all. He ignores all the other intelligence 
available to him from our Central Intel- 
ligence Agency and from the secret services 
of all the other friendly governments of the 
world, which said the same thing at that 
time. 

Also, does Mr. Truman mean that if he 
had been advised positively that Red China 
would intervene, he would have hauled down 
the flag and sent our troops rushing back to 
Pusan to be evacuated from Korea? Wasn't 
it better to go ahead as MacArthur did and 
break up the Red offensive at its incipient 
point and thus enable us to remain in Korea? 
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Mr. Truman can’t have it both ways—he 
can't assume that MacArthur's estimate 
alone is responsible for what has happened 
since in Korea, and then give orders that 
keep the hands of our troops tied behind 
their backs when the Red Chinese come 
toward us in hordes. 

Such comments as have come from the 
White House show plainly that the issue 
is not military versus civilian supremacy at 
all. The issue is military effectiveness ver- 
sus civilian stupidity. The American people 
will deal with this issue when they learn all 
the iacts. 


Italy’s Peace Treaty 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. ROONEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 22, 1951 


Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, the 
membership of this House is well ac- 
quainted with the interest which I have 
for some time taken in the matter of 
cancellation or revision of Italy's de- 
plorably unfair peace treaty with the 
Allied Powers. Action in this regard, 
necessitated by simple justice and fair 
dealing, has long been overdue. In this 
connection, I include the following 
splendid editorial from the New York 
Times of Tuesday, May 22, 1951: 

TraLx's PEACE TREATY 

Count Sforza has again proposed that the 
Italian peace treaty be revised. The timing 
of this request a week before the crucial 
municipal elections was doubtless calculated, 
At the height of the electoral campaign in 
the spring of 1948 a judicious declaration by 
the United States, Britain and France favor- 
ing the return of Trieste to Italy undoubted- 
ly gained votes for the anti-Communist side. 
This time the same countries are unfortu- 
nately prevented from expressing an opin- 
ion by the agenda talks now fruitlessly tak- 
ing place among the Big Four in Paris. The 
United States, for instance, cannot on the 
one hand fight to get the Russian satellites 
to observe their peace treaties and on the 
other destroy the terms of the Italian peace 
treaty. 

However, this is a technicality that one 
hopes will soon be removed. The satellites, 
with Russian incitement and help, have 
armed far beyond the limits set in their 
treaties. To force Italy to keep within the 
limits prescribed in her own treaty is dan- 
gerous folly. Treaties cannot be violated 
by one side and made sacred and binding on 
the other. It is not that any number of 
wrongs make a right but that international 
relations must live up to certain accepted 
norms. When the basis for such relations is 
broken the superstructure cannot be held up. 

The point that Count Sforza makes about 
Italy's being forced to supply Russia with 
war materials as reparations at a time when 
the West is trying to embargo such goods is 
well taken. However, it impinges on the 
whole vast problem of reparations, not only 
to Russia but to other allies and not only 
of Italy but of Germany and Austria. The 
problem is delicate and complicated and will 
need study. In addition, it is hard to see the 
necessity for “abolishing” the preamble of 
the peace treaty, as Premier de Gasperi re- 
cently suggested. It states the historic fact 
that Italy joined with Germany and Japan 


in making war on the Allies. With all due 
respects to the Russians, who are past mas- 
ters at the art, history cannot be rewritten or 
expunged from the records. 

The time is doubtless soon approaching 
when Italy will formally and officially apply 
to the Big Three for the revision of the 
clauses of the peace treaty. When that time 
comes there should be no hesitation in 
agreeing to the proposal. 

Mr. Speaker, under the same date, the 
Washington Daily News commented edi- 
torially as follows: 

Iraty’s TREATY 


In the interests of western security, and 
of justice, the United States should support 
Italy's request for cancellation or revision 
of her World War II peace treaty with the 
Allied Powers. 

When this treaty was signed it was regard- 
ed as part of a general war settlement. Rus- 
sia’s refusal to abide by similar settlements 
with Germany and Austria should cancel out 
our concessions to Russia in the Italian 
agreement. 

The United States claimed no reparations 
from Italy but agreed to a Russian claim 
for $100,000,000 on the assumption that this 
would facilitate a general agreement with 
the Axis Powers. However, after getting 
what they wanted, the Soviets walked out 
on us. 

They took some Italian properties in the 
Balkans as partial payment of their claim. 
Now they demand the balance in motorships, 
sulfur, mercury, and artificial fibers—all 
of which would contribute to the Russian 
war potential. And, since Marshall plan aid 
has financed Italian industry, some of our 
money thus might be used against us. 

The World War II peace treaty also is un- 
fair to Italy in its restrictions on Italian re- 
armament. Similar restrictions on Bulgaria 
and Hungary have been inoperative since 
they became Soviet satellites. Only Italy 
remains under this handicap. 

Instead of moving toward peace, Russia 
has stayed on a war footing and her aggres- 
sive designs have divided the world. So the 
Yalta and Potsdam agreements, and the 
Italian peace settlement made in accordance 
with them, have lost whatever validity they 
may once have had. And, since they have 
not been binding on Russia, they should not 
be binding on us. 

Italy has cast her lot with America and the 
free nations of Western Europe. She should 


no longer be penalized by that outmoded 
settlement, 


Mr. Speaker, I trust that the insertion 
of these clear-cut editorials serves to 
point up the necessity of immediate ac- 
tion on this important matter. 


At Last the Light Is Dawning 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 17, 1951 


Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Mr. 
Speaker, during the past 12 years I have 
served in Congress, probably the most 
constant position I have taken is my 
steadfast determination to vote higher 
salaries for our post-office clerks, 
carriers, custodians, and the rest. 
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Of course, each time I made such a 
declaration, I would be sure to invoke 
storms of ridicule and abuse from some 
whose incomes ranged 50 to 100 times 
greater than that of the average postal 
employee. 

These wealthy scions, accustomed to 
feeding their families on juicy and gen- 
erous rations of red meat, became an- 
noyed and irritated over the prospect of 
letting the post-office boys make the bar- 
est of living. 

But times are changing. Some are 
beginning to see the light. As proof of 
this, I make haste to insert at this place 
in the Appendix, an editorial from the 
Binghamton Press: 

POSTAL WORKERS DESERVE RISE 


If any group of workers in this land de- 
serves a salary increase in this time of exces- 
sive taxes and living costs, that group is 
postal workers. No group renders a higher 
standard of faithful public service, or re- 
celves less for it. 

Impressions are widespread that Govern- 
ment workers have a pretty cushy deal, with 
long vacations, long sick leave, frequent oc- 
casion for double-time and other pre- 
requisites. It isn’t true as far as postal 
workers are concerned. The low pay of 
postal workers is not justified in light of 
economy or any other consideration that 
could bear on their case. A Government 
that has tens of billions to give away 
throughout the world is contemptible when 
it refuses to pay decent wages to its own 
workers, 

Salaries of the highest paid post office 
workers, clerks, and carriers, range from 
$2,670 a year, the starting pay, to $3,970 
after 24 years of service. Furthermore, 
postal workers must finance their own pen- 
sions by a contribution of 6 percent of their 
salaries. No parity principle protects the 
postal worker from hardship and economic 
injustice in a period of runaway living costs. 
And postal workers who have two or more 
dependents actually receive less than the 
Government's own advocated standard of 
subsistence pay. 

The postal employee is less favored than 
the average Government worker. One such 
employee of Binghamton whom we know 
points out that, as opposed to the average of 
26 days’ vacation leave given some Govern- 
ment workers, he gets but 15 days after 20 
years of service, Instead of 15 days of sick 
leave, he gets only 10. And unlike some 
other Government workers who get double 
time for holidays (he is allowed time and 
one-half for the last 15 days of the year, in- 
cluding Christmas morning) to handle rush 
mail. Other holidays are handled by sub- 
stitutes who are paid on a straight hourly 
basis regardless of the number of hours 
worked. 

Two years have passed since postal work- 
ers received a pay increase ($120 a year) de- 
spite the 15-percent increase in food costs 
and 10-percent increase in over-all living 
costs since the beginning of the Korean War 
last June. Income taxes, meanwhile, have 
risen 25 percent and are about to increase by 
another 3 percentage points, or around 15 
percent. z 

Unlike farm interests and various greedy 
pressure groups, postal workers lack a pow- 
erful lobby to bring pressure on Washing- 
ton's politicians, Billions could be cut from 
the spending of one Government agency and 
another, but postal workers have a sound case 
for a pay increase of at least 10 percent. 
Bills now in the Senate and House to pro- 
vide pay increases should be passed quickly 
to ameliorate a serious injustice. 
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“Fight War To Finish or See American 
Way of Life Destroyed,” Captain Mil- 
lett Warns 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD W. NICHOLSON 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 22, 1951 


Mr. NICHOLSON. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recor, I include the following letter of 
Capt. Lewis L. Millett, from the New 
Bedford Standard-Times of May 17, 
1951: 

“FICHT Wan To FINISH OR SEE AMERICAN WAY 
or Lire DESTROYED,” CAPTAIN MILLETT 
Warns 
(Eprtor’s Note.—In the following letter, 

Capt. Lewis L. Millett, formerly of 120 Elm 

Street, South Dartmouth, says he has asked 

to stay in Korea with his men because he 

believes America is in “a fight for our sur- 
vival and a fight to the finish.” An infantry 

company commander in the Twenty-fifth Di- 

vision, Captain Millett is holder of the Silver 

Star and was recommended for the Congres- 

sional Medal of Honor for bravery in World 

War II. He has been nominated a second 

time for the Nation’s highest award as lead- 

er of a spectacular bayonet charge which 
drove Communists from a key Korean sum- 
mit and brought death to almost 150 Chinese 
last February. He is the former son-in-law 
of attorney and Mrs. George H. Young, of 

South Dartmouth, and his letter is addressed 

to Mr. Young.) 

Korea, May 1951. 

Dear Mr. Younc: I'm writing this letter 
in order to express my appreciation of the 
friendship of the Youngs and also to explain 
my prolonged stay in Korea. 

I’m not trying to be heroic. However, quite 
often, I find, we must weigh ourselves, our 
actions and ideals to determine whatever 
we are engaged in doing is worth while and 
sufficient. 

Too many people of our country have no 
purpose in life except their own selfish exist- 
ence; too many have lost the self-sacrifice, 
personal honor and hard-working asceticism 
that made old New England the focal point 
of American civilization. 

I do not believe that because an individual 
does a successful and efficient duty under 
trying conditions, permits him to rest on 
previously won laurels, while others are still 
engaged in surmounting the difficulties at 
hand. 

The caliber, scope of action and avowed 
purpose of America’s new enemy previews a 
fight for our survival and a fight to the 
finish, 


The time will come when the people of 
the United States will have to lay aside per- 
sonal ambitions, prejudices, and politics as 
usual, and buckle down to a dirty, distaste- 
ful and difficult task. 

That we are now engage in such a dirty 
business has been made all too clear to the 
few now fighting in Korea. 

Mass murder and executions of our own 
soldiery and South Korean social, political 
and religious leaders by the Communists are 
a prelude to what America can expect. 

I would like to be Christian in attitude 
toward our antagonists but I’m afraid the 
only solution for the elimination of mad-dog 
political extremists of the Communist type 
is their removal by the most expeditious 
means at hand. If this means world war 
III, then it has begun—here, and if that is 
true we have so little time. 


Inasmuch as Communists and stooges have 
and are attacking us, in every means and 
sphere of activity, trying to destroy our way 
of life and all it stands for, then I believe 
it is the duty of every citizen to take stock 
in himself and join the issue. 

We seem to have too many “sunshine pa- 
triots and summer soldiers” in the United 
States, so I am asking to stay here with the 
men who have so little to gain, hut so much 
to lose. 

Sincerely yours, 
Lewis MILLeTT. 


Testimony by Gen. Omar N. Bradley in 
the MacArthur Investigation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
0 


HON. JOSEPH R. McCARTHY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, May 22, 1951 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to insert in the 
Appendix of the Record an editorial en- 
titled “Silent General,” published in the 
Washington Star of May 22, 1951, to- 
gether with a column entitled “These 
Days,” by George Sokolsky, appearing in 
the Washington Times-Herald of May 
22,1951. Both the Star editorial and the 
Sokolsky article cover the same very im- 
portant subject. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
and article were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Washington Star of May 23, 1951] 
SILENT GENERALS 


General Bradley has testified in the course 
of the MacArthur investigation that he would 
not speak out publicly against political poli- 
cies which, in his Judgment, were adverse to 
the best interests of this country from a 
military standpoint. 

The questioning was by Senator BRIDGES. 
He asked General Bradley what he would do 
if the time should come when he thinks that 
a political decision is affecting something he 
believes to be basically right militarily. If 
his advice should be rejected several times, 
General Bradley said, he would resign. But 
he would protest only to the “constituted 
authorities”; he would not make any public 
statement of his views. - 

This is an attitude which may be in the 
best military tradition. But it decidedly is 
not an attitude which is necessarily in the 
best interests of the country, 

In the last analysis, political policies in 
this country are the product of public opin- 
ion. But public opinion cannot assert itself 
intelligently unless it has the benefit of in- 
formed judgments, and on military questions 
this, of course, includes military judgments. 
A few years ago we were told by civilian 
authority that this country could not stand 
a military budget in excess of $12,000,000,000. 
An attempt by the House to enlarge the Air 
Force was beaten down. That, as events 
have shown, was a very costly error of judg- 
ment on the part of the President and his 
advisers. We are trying to retrieve that 
error. But it is costing us billions of dollars 
more than it would have cost us had we acted 
in time; and, much worse, thousands of 
American boys are being killed and wounded 
in Korea because, first, our military weak- 
ness encouraged the attack there; and, sec- 
ond, because, as the experts now are saying, 
we lack the strength to accept the risk of 
attacking the enemy’s bases in Manchuria, 
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This is but one illustration of what can 
happen if our top military men are going to 
take the position that they will not appeal 
to the public against political policies they 
know to be wrong. A man in General Brad- 
ley’s position, if he feels that the issue is 
important enough, has not only a right but 
a duty to resign his official post and then 
publicly state his reasons for believing that 
a particular political policy is militarily 
wrong. To resign and then keep quiet would 
merely make it easier for the authors of an 
erroneous policy to prevail. A chairman of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff is not responsible 
to the President alone. Where vital matters 
are at stake, his ultimate responsibility is to 
the people and the country. 


[From the Washington Times-Herald of 
May 22, 1951] 
THESE Days 
(By George Sokolsky) 

It is obvious that it is the administration’s 
policy to talk the MacArthur hearings to 
death. Somebody used the word, obfuscate, 
to describe their tactics, meaning to deprive 
of mental clearness. General Marshall's 
200,000 words shed no light; General 
Bradley’s testimony, thus far, added little to 
our information except that military men 
are trained not to tell the truth, the whole 
truth and nothing but the truth. 

On this subject, General Bradley had much 
to say that cannot be misunderstood. Sena- 
tor BRIDGES asked him: 

“Question. If it reaches the time in this 
country where you think the political de- 
cision is affecting what you believe to be 
basically right militarily, what would you do? 

“Answer. Well, if after several instances in 
which the best military advice we could give 
was turned down for other reasons, I would 
decide that my advice was no longer of any 
help, why, I would quit, I feel that is the 
way you would have to do. Let them get 
some other military adviser whose advice ap- 
parently would be better, or at least more 
acceptable. 

“Question. Would you speak out, tell the 
American public? 

“Answer. No sir.” 

Senator Bares pursued this line of 
questioning and all of it is important: ` 

“Question. Don’t you think that is your 
duty, your loyalty to your country, to do 
that? 

“Answer. No, sir; I don't think so. 
been brought up a little differently. 

“Question. Where does the loyalty to your 
country come in? 

“Answer. I am loyal to my country, but I 
am also loyal to the Constitution, and I 
wouldn't profess that my judgment was bet- 
ter than the President of the United States 
or the administration. 

“Question. Would it not be on a military 
subject? 

“Answer. Yes. 

“Question. Should not you speak out? 

“Answer. I would, yes, to the constituted 
authorities, yes. 

“Question, But you would stop there? 

“Answer. Yes.” 

Senator WILEY asked General Bradley a 
question pertinent to the investigation—an 
important question in a hearing especially 
called so that the people might know the 
truth regarding the conference to dismiss 
MacArthur. This is the colloquy: 

“Question. I beg your pardon. You said 
there was Marshall, Acheson—and who else? 

“Answer. Harriman and myself. 

“Question. All right. Now tell us what 
was said then? 

“Answer. Senator at that time I was in a 
position of confidential adviser to the Presi- 
dent. I do not feel at liberty to publicize 
what any of us said at that time.” 

If you or I took that position, we should be 
cited for contempt. Dr. Edward A. Rumely 


I have 
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has been convicted for taking precisely that 
position. The committee has voted to for- 
give General Bradley his recalcitrance and 
public opinion, on the whole, supports that 
position. But we need to know that two 
precedents have been established: 

1. That military men are not the same 
kind of citizens; that there is one rule for 
them and one for the rest of us; 

2. That it is not necessary to speak the 
whole truth before a congressional commit- 
tee; that a citizen has option as to the kind 
of truth he may choose to tell. 

(In this connection it is interesting to read 
Donald Dawson's testimony. He also 
dodges.) 

As Senator KNoOWLAND so correctly said, 
“This deals with the public business of the 
Government of the United States.“ Presi- 
dent Harry Truman is only part of that Gov- 
ernment; the Congress is an equal part. 
General Bradley’s responsibility is as great 

_ to Congress as it is to the President. 

I should like to put it all in the form of 
a hypothetical question: Suppose the Presi- 
dent of the United States ordered the chair- 
man of the Joint Chiefs of Staff to seize the 
Congress, arrest the minority leaders and 
declare a dictatorship—what would be the 
responsibility of the Chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff? 

Perhaps General Bradley would like to 
answer that. Senator CONNALLY understood 
that when he said: 

“I do not think it would be appropriate for 
the General to speak to the President and 
then come back and tell us what the Presi- 
dent decided about a purely procedural mat- 
ter before this committee. 

“It is not the business of the President, 
and I don't think that we ought to establish 
any such doctrine for similar cases, that we 
run over and talk to the White House and 
get the President’s opinion.” 

This is not a question of General Bradley 
or Donald Dawson; it is a matter of Gov- 
ernment. 


Greetings to Nordisk Tidende 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. ROONEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 22, 1951 


Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, I have 
the distinguished honor to represent 
here in the House of Representatives 
what is claimed to be the largest Nor- 
wegian colony in this country. The 
Nordisk Tidende, Norwegian-language 
newspaper published in my district, has 
just celebrated its sixtieth birthday. 
Under the permission heretofore granted 
me by unanimous consent of the House, 
I include the following cordial editorial 
from the Brooklyn Eagle of Monday, 
May 21, 1951: 

GREETINGS TO NORDISK TIDENDE 

The annual celebration in Brooklyn of the 
Norwegian Constitution Day took on added 
significance this year because it also marked 
the sixtieth birthday of the Nordisk Tidende, 
leading Norwegian language weekly in Amer- 
ica, Published in South Brooklyn in the 
heart of the largest and strongest Norwegian 
colony in the United States, it has won a 
special place for itself in the hearts of all 
of those in whom flows Norse blood. 

It was fitting that the two events should 
be celebrated together, for the Norwegian- 


Americans, like their brothers in the home- 
land, are true lovers of freedom and the 
Nordisk Tidende has always stood firmly for 
democracy and against any dictatorship. 
The meeting was notable by the presence of 
Norwegian Prime Minister Einar Gerhardsen, 
who came over from his homeland especially 
to address it. 

The Eagle extends warm congratulations 
to the Nordisk Tidende on reaching the 
three-score mark and to its publisher, Col. 
Sigurd J. Arnesen, one of Brooklyn's out- 
standing citizens. 


Red Rock Memorial Ceremonies, 
Lynn, Mass. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 22, 1951 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, 
I wish to include herein my brief re- 
marks made at the annual Red Rock 
memorial services held in conjunction 
with Armed Forces Day on Sunday, May 
20, 1951, at Lynn, Mass.: 


Greetings, 1 year ago we also observed 
Armed Forces Day. 

Perhaps they sent a tank from Fort Devens 
that rumbled to a stop near the sidewalk in 
the square. And there it remained most of 
the day as a symbol of our strength, while 
the children swarmed all over it as if it were 
a king-sized toy. 

Perhaps the Air Force sent a couple of 
jets to dart back and forth across the sky, 
leaving vapor trails whose writing we could 
not understand. 

And the Navy sent a band and a color 
guard and a detachment of smart-stepping 
sailors. 

All in all it was a proud and spine-tingling 
day that made us feel secure in our power 
because there was no immediate danger to 
challenge this small ard one-sided demon- 
stration of strength. Of course, the head- 
lines in the papers, and the crisis-laden 
voices of the commentators, were not so 
reassuring. But there had been so many 
false alarms in the international community 
that we were beginning to look upon it all 
as a lot of “make-believe” that would never 
really explode and hurt us. Maybe, as 
grown-ups, we were not much different from 
the children who looked upon the sights of 
Armed Forces Day as a colorful and exciting 
show. 

That was 1 year ago—in the spring of the 
year 1950. 

Oniy 12 months back. 

Before billions of extra dollars were spent. 

When more than 60,000 young Americans, 
in the full flush of their manhood were alive 
and well. 

When the future did not crowd each and 
every one of us with the urgent question 
“What are you doing to save our way of life?” 

Some of the tanks and the jets and the 
men of the Armed Forces that we saw a year 
ago have traveled far since then. And some 
will never come back. Korea is but one of 
the many places around the globe where the 
mounting struggle for freedom will be won 
or lost. The others? Washington, London, 
Tehran, Peiping, Moscow, and New York 
where the United Nations will live or die. 
There may be other places where the issue 
will be joined as in Korea. But of this I 
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am certain. Our destiny will be decided, 
not alone on the battlefield or across the 
conference table, but in every production 
center of the civilized world, including 
Lynn. 

One year ago, we talked about unification 
of the Armed Forces. 

Today that unification has been won under 
the ordeal by fire that is known as Korea. 
The effective teamwork of Army, Navy, and 
Air Force is now a fact, that is not lost upon 
Stalin, because it has been extended to in- 
clude those contingents from other nations 
that are supporting our effort in Korea. It 
is one step forward toward collective action 
in the name of world security that we can 
hail as progress on this Armed Forces Day. 

That same teamwork, or unification, must 
be won on the home front. The right to 
dissent, to differ, is fundamental to all men 
who cherish liberty. It is this variety that 
has stimulated our great development. In 
time of crisis, however, we must voluntarily 
close our ranks to protect the free world 
from those who envy our progress and seek 
to enslave it. 

It is no mere coincidence that we meet to 
observe Armed Forces Day and to honor the 
memory of those who once served in the 
United States Navy. 

They are the heroic dead. 

We are the solemnly dedicated. 

The men and women of the Armed Forces 
need us as we need them. 

To work or to fight, to buy bonds or to 
give blood, each of us has one or more duties 
to be fulfilled, and the greatest of all is 
the living, practicing faith we heve in our- 
selves and in our neighbors as freemen. 

This, under God, is the moral rearmament 
that will help us to become strong in al’ 
ways and to resist aggression in any form, 

This is the pledge we make—to keep. 


Mr. Speaker, this program sponsored 
by the Lynn unit of the Navy Club of 
the United States of America was ably 
and well presented by Daniel R. Brown, 
commandant of that organization. 

The principal speaker for this patri- 
otic occasion was Rear Adm. William S. 
Parsons, United States Navy, commander 
of the Sixth Cruiser Division, who was 
aboard the B-29 bomber when the first 
atomic bomb was dropped from the plane 
over Hiroshima, Japan, in World War II. 
Admiral Parsons has many accomplish- 
ments to his credit in the Navy, and espe- 
cially with his work in the development 
of the atomic bomb. His remarks, which 
were most interesting and educational, 
were as follows: 


REMARKS OF REAR ADM. W. S. Parsons, UNITED 

TATES NAVY, AT THE RED ROCK MEMORIAL 

AND ARMED Forces Day EXERCISES, LYNN, 
Mass., May 20, 1951 


This is a time of great worry and anxious 
debate. There is a feeling that world war 
III or slavery may be the penalty of a wrong 
decision or even of no decision. In this de- 
bate many things are contested, but I be- 
lieve few Americans would disagree with 
these statements by the President 3 days 
ago: 

“The dangers we face are very serious, the 
most dangerous we have ever faced in all our 
time. =& 

“The future depends on the opinions and 
the decisions of the American people.” 

It may be hard for us Americans sitting in 
the middle of our own debate to understand 
that people in distant lands can hardly make 
up their minds until we have laid it on the 
line, both in words and action. Under con- 
ditions that have existed in the Western 
World, at least since 1947, our friends west 
of the iron curtain cannot make a firm plan 
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or program until they know what our plan is 
and how it affects them. Even though we 
have become uncomfortably accustomed to 
this kind of leadership in the military and 
economic areas, it may not occur to us that 
the nations west of the iron curtain need our 
ideas, too. As an example of the yearning for 
western leadership in spirit, I quote a plea 
to the Western World made in a 1949 speech 
by the representative of Lebanon in the 
United Nations: 

“Nor is it sufficient in this cruel century 
to be happy and self-sufficient. We must step 
forth and lead, and not only in material 
things. It is not enough to realize good in- 
stitutions and leave it to others to copy them. 
For man is not only an ape; he does not 
only mimic the good examples of others. 
Man thirsts after ideas. If the habits and 
institutions of the West are not adapted for 
the production of a ringing message, full 
of content and truth, satisfying the mind, 
appealing to the heart, firing the will, a mes- 
sage on which one can stake his whole life, 
then in the present world in which there is, 
perhaps as never before, a universal hunger 
for truth and justice and rest, the West can- 
not lead. Leadership must pass on to others 
no matter how perverted and false these 
others might be.” 

Seven months after that plea was made 
came the Red aggression in Korea and the 
free world saw that United States and United 
Nations courage and daring have not fallen 
below the inspired high-water marks of 
World War II. 

Korea showed two things. 

First, the free world can and will meet 
aggressive force with force. 

Second, it was a dash of cold water in the 
face that brought us back to practical mili- 
tary reality in many ways. In other words 
it taught us again how to meet force with 
force. 

Since I saw what I call the push button 
or absolute concept grow up, I might re- 
call to you a few events of the past nearly 
6 years. People used to say “Three genera- 
tions from shirt sleeves to shirt sleeves. 
I will paraphrase that by calling this period 
6 years from fox holes to fox holes. 

In the spring of 1945 we were digging the 
Japanese out of caves in Iwo Jima and Oki- 
nawa. In the spring of 1951 we end up by 
digging the Chinese Communists and North 
Koreans out of caves in Korea. In both cases 
the Navy is striking ahead of the ground 
soldier with air and guns and the Air Force 
is giving major support. 

But in between 1945 and Korea we went 
on a spree of what I call clichés of the early 
atomic age. I will analyze a few of them, 

The saying, There is no defense against 
the atomic bomb,” came early in the wild 
period after . I believe it was 
some time in September 1945 that a man in 
California announced that he had a special 
device which could explode atomic bombs in 
bomb-carrying airplanes long before they 
could reach our cities. Our scientists, who 
had developed the bomb at Los Alamos, were 
quite embarrassed because they could not 
refute these claims fully without explaining 
the secret mechanisms of the bomb. The 
best they could do was to issue a statement 
in which they said, “There is no specific de- 
fense against the atomic bomb.” By this 
they meant only that there was no way of 
exploding it far away from the target while 
it was still in the airplane which was carrying 
it. However, this statement was shortened 
to read, “There is no defense against atomic 
weapons,” which is misleading. 

While it is true that there is no perfect 
defense against any good weapon, it is also 
true that a practical defense may be created 
against atomic attack. By practical I mean 
a defense that will make the attack itself 
impractical, not impossible. A practical de- 


fense would present an aggressor with the 
probability that his attack would not achieve 
paralysis and would almost certainly bring 
heavy retaliation. 

The second cliché had some relations to the 
first one. In it the atomic bomb was always 
referred to as the absolute weapon. I have 
had a lot to do with developing, testing, and 
using conventional and atomic weapons, and 
I have seen seven atomic bombs fired, one of 
them in anger over a city. There is no ques- 
tion in my mind that for destructive violence 
the atomic weapon is in a class by itself, but 
it is inaccurate and unwise to call it abso- 
lute. For one thing, the word “absolute” 
implies immediately that there is no defense; 
for another thing, it implies that any 
thought or work on other weapons is useless 
and a waste of time. Both of these impli- 
cations are wrong. 

The third cliché had to do with push-but- 
ton warfare. It probably grew out of the 
spectacular work of the Germans in de- 
veloping and using the V-1 and V-2 weapons 
in 1944, principally against England. We 
have now accumlated 5 years of experience in 
the extremely complicated and difficult art 
of guided-missile development. As a result 
of this 5 years’ work, we know two things. 
First, that these missiles have important 
specific applications. Second, they are very 
expensive to test but they must be thorough- 
ly tested or we might find when an emer- 
gency comes that we are leaning on a broken 
reed 


Another set of clichés might be called 
“onic” clichés. For example, the electronic 
age, the supersonic age, the neucleonic age. 
These three developments are all highly im- 
portant and useful, but they have not pro- 
duced a fundamental change in war as we 
knew it in 1945. 

By criticizing these so-called clichés, I cer- 
tainly do not imply that these developments 
are useless or unsound from a military stand- 
point. On the contrary, each of them has a 
major field of usefulness. But no weapon or 
special gadget won World War II by itself, 
and I think the same rule will apply to 
world war III if it should come, 

One of the hazards which came out of our 
gadget consciousness of 1945 to 1950 was that 
we were so fascinated with the gadgets that 
we forgot the inspired teamwork of the 
pioneering scientists and industrialists who 
developed them. During World War II, it was 
my privilege to work for a year beginning 
in the spring of 1942 with the proximity-fuze 
group at Johns Hopkins University, and then, 
after seeing the proximity fuze into action 
in the South Pacific in early 1943, I moved 
to the Los Alamos laboratory and saw the 
atomic bomb through from a blueprint at 
Los Alamos in 1943 to Hiroshima in 1945, 
From those vivid experiences I know how 
important national teamwork can be. With- 
out it we fumble. With it we can he in the 
forefront of western civilization’s drive to 
new heights. An eminent European geog- 
rapher recently wrote: 

“The geography of Europe shows curiously 
that a country has the fate it deserves on 
moral grounds rather than on the stature 
it seems able to build on the barə material 
resources of its territory.” 

Perhaps this is not so curious and perhaps 
it applies also beyond Europe. 

To sum up this analysis: 

We are in one of the crises of all history. 

In meeting this crisis we have two great 
sources of strength: 

First moral: Ideas and ideals we are willing 
to fight for. 

Second material: Ability to back up our 
fighting men with the resourcefulness and 
power of American science and industry. 

And now that we have looked here and 
beyond the seas for the meaning and justi- 
fication of risk and sacrifice let us end by 
turning to the ocean, It is at different times 
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a friend and a treacherous enemy—a high- 
way of commerce and exchange of culture, 
and a hiding place for lethal submarines. 
History has no greater tales of daring than 
the sage of our North Atlantic convoys and 
our battles of the Atlantic and Pacific in 
World War II. This ocean became the grave 
of thousands of Americans who fought and 
won the long battles for freedom. 

In this ceremony we honor them and re- 
solve that their sacrifice for freedom shall 
not have been in vain. 


Mr. Speaker, the program was as 
follows: 


OFFICIAL PROGRAM, Rep Rock MEMORIAL CERE- 
MONIES, SUNDAY, May 20, 1951 


Arrival at reservation, massing of colors. 

Kelley Schevris, North Shore Marine Corps 
League, in charge. 

Daniel R. Brown, commandant, ship 72, 
Navy Club of Lynn, general chairman, 

Dolloff E. Fessenden, North Shore Detach- 
ment, Marine Corps League, marshal of 
parade. 

1. Greetings by chairman. 

2. Opening prayer by Rev. Francis J. Dolan, 
St. Pius Church. 

3. Band selection, Navy Hymn, Jack Lee’s 
Band. 

4. Remarks by Hyman Rosen, commandant, 
Marine Corps League, Department of Massa- 
chusetts. - 

5. Musical selection by St. George's Greek 
Community Church choir, direction of Mr. 
William Prangoulis (dedicated to Gold Star 
Mothers). 

6. Remarks by representative of Gov. Paul 
A. Dever. 

7. Band selection by William P. Connery, 
Jr., post, No. 6 band. 

8. Prayers for the dead, Rabbi Israel Har- 
burg, Temple Beth El. 

9. Selection by St. George’s Greek Church 
choir, dedicated to Navy and Marine dead. 

10. Remarks by Hon. Tuomas J. LANE, 
Congressman from Seventh Massachusetts 
District. 

11. Band selection by Jack Lee's Band, 
dedicated to all our Armed Forces. 

12. Greetings from city of Lynn, M. Henry 
Wall, president of Lynn City Council. 

13. Principal speaker, Rear Adm. William S. 
Parsons, United States Navy, commanding 
officer cruiser division 6. 

14. Selection by Greek Community Church 
choir, 

15. Strewing of flowers on the water by 
Vice Chairman Henry A. LeClair, Marine 
Corps League; Thomas J. O'Neill, ship 72, 
Navy Club of Lynn; E. Al Walz, ship 72, Navy 
Club of Lynn; Dolloff E. Fessenden, Marine 
Corps League. 

16. Salute to the dead. Firing squads: 
United States Marine Corps, Boston Navy 
Yard; United States Naval Reserve, Lynn 
Armory. (A plane from United States Naval 
Air Base at Squantum will fly over the reser- 
vation and drop flowers into the sea at this 
time. Taps will then be sounded by buglers 
from Post 80 AMVETS band, followed by 
“Last Call” by bugler from Camp Parker 
British Canadian Vet. 

17. Recognition of guests, committee, vari- 
ous organizations, etc. 

18. Instructions for return march. As- 
semble in same order, Staff to form at en- 
trance to reservation. Route to be just re- 
verse of procession. Reviewing stand at 
Item Building. Procession will disband at 
Munroe Street and Central Avenue. Navy 
Club, Marine Corps League members, and 
Navy Mothers assemble at Eagles Hall on 
Union Street after the ceremony. 

19. Closing prayers by Rey. Percy M. Hick- 
cox, colonel, United States Army, retired, of 
St. Paul’s Church. 

20. National anthem, massed bands, under 
direction of Lieut. Jack Lee. 
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Texas Defense Researchers in High Gear 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER THORNBERRY 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 21, 1951 


Mr. THORNBERRY. Mr. Speaker, 
approximately 9 miles northwest of Aus- 
tin, Tex., there is a research plant, at- 
tached to the University of Texas, which 
is providing tools for industrial and uni- 
versity departmental research and con- 
tributing heavily to the Nation’s prepar- 
edness program. 

I would like to pay tribute to the men 
and women who are contributing un- 
selfishly their time and effort for the 
defense of our Nation, and to those 
whose foresight have made it possible 
for the plant to be operating today on 
afull schedule. Recently I read an arti- 
cle in the Texas Parade which tells of 
the work the plant is doing and of those 
who have made it possible. With the 
consent of the Members of the House, I 
would like to place this article in the 
REcoRD: 

Texas DEFENSE RESEARCHERS IN HIGH GEAR— 

UNIVERSITY or TEXAS SCIENTISTS READY FOR 

War OR PEACE 


(By Fred D. Thompson) 


Not since Hiroshima have scientists been 
as busy as they are today on research for 
national defense. 

The Nation’s more competent institutions 
of higher learning are carrying most of the 
load of the Government’s increasing demand 
for new ideas, new ways of doing things. 

The University of Texas is carrying a sige 
nificant part of that load. The facts indi- 
cate, indeed, that it is performing more na- 
tional defense research than any other insti- 
tution or group of laboratories in the South- 
west, with the obvious exception of Los Ala- 
mos, cradle of the atomic bomb. 

Subjects under investigation range from 
guided missiles to analyses of minerals and 
rocks. 

Much of this vast program is under way at 
the university's off-campus research center, 
located approximately 9 miles northwest. of 
Austin. During World War II it was a Gov- 
ernment-controlled magnesium plant. When 
it was declared surplus the university ad- 
ministration had the foresight to lease and 
later to acquire title to it. The purpose in 
doing this was to relieve laboratory conges- 
tion on the main campus and to permit de- 
velopment of other laboratories that for lack 
of space were still in the wishful-thinking 
stage. 

The 393-acre research center with its 34 
buildings and many facilities now is paying 
rich dividends, not only in providing tools 
for industrial and university departmental 
research, but also in making it possible for 
the university to contribute heavily to the 
Nation’s preparedness program. 

Director of the research center is J. Neils 
Thompson, a 38-year-old dynamo. He heads 
up two laboratories at the research center— 
structures and materials engineering—is a 
professor of civil engineering, and the univer- 
sity’s coordinator of surplus property acqui- 
sitions. In the latter capacity he assisted in 
negotiations which led to the university's 
acquisition of the magnesium plant, 

There are other divisions of the univer- 
sity in which the administration has con- 
centrated major Government research, such 
as the defense research laboratory near the 
main campus. It is the hub of a secret 


guided-missile program that was singled 
out by the Navy for special commendation 
last year. 

But Texans, and the people of Austin in 
particular, are more familiar with the off- 
campus research center. The reason: It 
has a nuclear physics research laboratory. 
“Nuclear physics” are dramatic words these 
days. The fact that an “atom smasher” is 
being installed in the laboratory for use in 
basic studies of the structure of the atom 
has been widely publicized. There is a pole 
to pole chasm between basic studies of the 
atom—meaning, for instance, investigations 
of the nature of the force that holds atomic 
particles together—and the more practical 
business of assembling an A-bomb or a 
hydrogen bomb. Nevertheless, some good 
Austin townspeople will tell you with fearful 
sincerity that “they are working on an atom 
bomb out there” and that the Russians 
doubtless have made plans to blow Austin 
and its environs off the map at the earliest 
opportunity. 

The “atom smasher” is a 4,000,000-volt 
Van de Graaff electrostatic generator housed 
in a 7-ton pressure vessel, more commonly 
known as the tank or cap. If the mili- 
tary asks for it, the nuclear physicists in 
time will be able to carry out some classi- 
fied research projects. There is every in- 
dication they will be asked to do this, and 
soon, according to Dr. Emmett Hudspeth, 
laboratory director and university physics 
professor. The Atomic Energy Commission 
is cooperating with the university in this 
project. 

Eleven other laboratories at the research 
center are active in national defense work, 
cr are being developed in that direction. 
Oficial reports of some laboratories’ activi- 
ties are so general that they convey no in- 
formation whatever. This means that the 
laboratory is conducting secret investiga- 
tions, or that the investigations, while not 
secret, are tied in with a classified project 
in another laboratory. 

Thus the strictly secret military physics 
research laboratory, whose work has some- 
thing to do with shooting guns from air- 
planes, reports in sonorous ambiguity that it 
“is working under a contract with the arma- 
ment laboratory of Wright Field on the 
general problem of airborne fire control.” 

Executive Director M. Y. Colby recently 
complained; “Most people think we're fire- 
men.” 

Prof. A, E. Lockenvitz of the physics 
faculty is director of the laboratory. 

Similarly, Dr. M. V. Barton, director of 
the engineering mechanics laboratory, re- 
ports that some. of his facilities are being 
used “to investigate the dynamic behavior 
of components of guided missiles.” Even 
to scientists that has cnly a general mean- 
ing. To most laymen it means nothing. Dr, 
Barton's choice of words is understood, how- 
ever, when it is pointed out that his facil- 
ities are being used by staff members of the 
defense research laboratory in its guided- 
missile research. 

The high Mach number supersonic wind 
tunnel and the spectroscopy laboratory 
also are assisting in the missile program. 

The wind tunnel, supervised by Dr. M. J. 
Thompson, is not of the large type that can 
test actual airplanes or missiles. It is about 
the size of the barrel of an old Spanish 
cannon. Tiny models of airplane wings or 
guided missiles are fastened in the tunnel 
and lashed by wind at the rate of Mach 
number ten, which is the scientists’ way of 
saying 10 times the velocity of sound. Since 
the velocity of sound is 660 miles per hour 
under certain conditions, the models thus 
are exposed to wind pressures of about 7,000 
miles per hour. How they behave under 
those conditions furnishes valuable basic in- 
formation tliat is put to use in DRL's over- 
all investigation. . 
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In the spectroscopy laboratory a mass 
spectrometer, an electronic instrument, is 
contributing gas analyses to the project. 
The official reports give no further informa- 
tion for this is restricted research. Dr. 
Frank Field, of the university’s chemistry 
department is in charge. 

The guided-missile studies are sponsored 
by the Navy's Bureau of Ordnance. When 
the bureau decided to have a symposium on 
the general subject of aeroballistics in No- 
vember 1950, it chose the university as the 
host institution “because of its rapid growth 
in the field of aeroballistics research.” That 
announcement from Washington was the 
first notice most Texans had received that 
a guided-missile-research program was being 
conducted anywhere in the State. When 
over 200 top scientists from all over the 
Nation arrived in Austin for the series of re- 
stricted meetings, Austin people were doubly 
impressed. Dr. C, P. Boner is director of the 
defense research laboratory. He also is 
executive director of the university’s office 
of Government-sponsored research and dean 
of the College of Arts and Sciences. 

Important radar and radio wave studies 
also are carried on at the research center. 
Over the country as a whole these are be- 
coming increasingly significant as the mili- 
tary places more emphasis on guided-missile 
warfare. Only a few weeks ago the Air Force 
for the first time used missiles controlled by 
radio waves in an attack on the enemy in 
Korea. The radio waves guided the missiles 
to their targets. 

Radio waves also will be important in the 
protection of this country in the event of an 
atomic-bomb attack. An intercepting mis- 
sile guided by radio waves could bring down 
the enemy's bomb-laden missile or plane 
before it reaches us. 

The university’s studies in the radio field 
were begun during World War II in the 
electrical engineering research laboratory, 
then located on the main campus. They 
were started when the Allies learned to their 
sorrow that variations in terrain and in 
weather conditions have a pronounced effect 
on both radar and radio waves, Sometimes 
for no obvious reason enemy planes did not 
show up on the radar screen, the accuracy 
of radar-controlled gunfire vanished, and 
difficulties were encountered in maintaining 
communications in the very high frequency 
range, 

To get at the root of the trouble the Allies 
put competent radio scientists to work in 
many parts of the world investigating the 
behavior of radio waves under various 
meteorological and other conditions, 

Many of the kinks were ironed out. Others 
persist today. The electrical engineering re- 
search laboratory, directed by Dr. A. W. 
Straiton, is still conducting research into 
many phases of radio-wave transmission, un- 
der contracts with the Office of Naval Re- 
search, the Air Force, and the National Bu- 
reau of Standards. 

The importance of Texas oil to national 
defense needs no elaboration. Six labora- 
tories at the research center are making 
contributions of direct benefit to the in- 
dustry. Three are under the supervision of 
the university's bureau of economic geol- 
ogy. They are the well sample and core 
library, housing 3,000,000 individual samples 
from more than 32,000 oil, gas, and water 
wells in every section of the State—a source 
of research material used constantly by oil- 
company geologists; the United States Geo- 
logical Survey Laboratory, which is mak- 
ing information available on the basic geol- 
ogy of the rich limestone reef oil fields of 
Scurry County and other portions of north 
and west-central Texas; and the mineral 
technology laboratory, which makes anal- 
yses of minerals and rocks. 

The petroleum engineering oil well core 
depository is contributing to studies of 
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methods of increasing recovery from Texas 
oil fields. It contains a complete set of 
cores from the Woodbine sand of the Cayuga 
oil field, believed to be the only complete 
set from one field in existence. It was 
donated to the university by the Tidewater 
Associated Oil Co. 

The spectroscopy laboratory offers the in- 
dustry the benefits of analyses both of gases 
and solids by a mass spectrometer and an 
emission spectrograph. The gas analyses by 
the mass spectrometer are useful in many 
recnery operations, while studies of core 
samples with the emission spectrograph are 
helpful in telling an operator how much oil 
there is available for production and where 
to set the pipe to produce it. 

Finally, the electrical engineering re- 
search laboratory’s experience in radio wave 
studies is of benefit to oil companies operat- 
ing in the tidelands. Offshore drilling 
brought up problems in such areas as com- 
munications, navigation, and radar storm 
detection. 

Two other laboratories are being readied 
for national defense programs. The engines 
test laboratory when completed will be 
suitable for studies of aimost any propulsive 
device, including rockets; and the structures 
laboratory has about completed negotia- 
tions with the Navy’s Civil Engineering Re- 
search and Evaluation Laboratory at Port 
Hueneme, Calif., to perform research on 
precast concrete construction. 

The project will seek to improve the 
quality of the concrete units. The Navy is 
vitally interested because this type of con- 
struction has several advantages in the es- 
tablishment of advance bases. On a rela- 
tively well-established base the smail and 
easily assembled units could be precast and 
moved to a base just taken, thus cutting 
down the time required to erect whatever 
structure is desired. 

The military wants still other research 
jobs done, in view of the international situa- 
tion. With the space and facilities of the 
off-campus research center available, the 
university can take on a substantial number 
of them. The research center is enabling 
the university to play its proper role in a 
time of emergency. 


Brooklyn Snubbed in Postage-Stamp 
Decision 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JOHN J. ROONEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 22, 1951 


Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker under the 
permission heretofore granted me by 
unanimous consent of the House, I in- 
clude the following letter written to the 
editor of the Brooklyn Eagle and pub- 
lished in that newspaper under date 
Thursday, May 17, 1951: 

To the EDITOR oF THE EAGLE: 

I was glad to see your editorial relative to 
the refu~:l of the Post Office Department to 
issue a stamp in honor of the one hundred 
and seventy-fifth anniversary of the Battle 
of Brooklyn. 

Looking over my collection of commemo- 
rative American postage stamps I find that 
the Post Office issued stamps in honor of the 
railroads, steamships, telegraph centenary, 
motion-picture industry, Smithsonian In- 
stitution, Kearny Expedition, Joseph Pul- 
itzer, Thomas A. Edison, postage stamp cen- 


tenary, doctors, Everglades National Park, 
United States frigate Constitution, Cali- 
fornia gold centennial, Swedish pioneer cen- 
tennial, progress of women, United States- 
Canada friendship, salute to youth, Francis 
Scott Key, Chief Justice Stone, Palomar 
Mountain Observatory, Clara Barton, Gold 
Star Mothers, Fort Kearny, volunteer fire- 
men, Indians, Rough Riders, Will Rogers, 
Juliette Low (Girl Scouts), Moina Michael 
(memorial poppy), Fort Bliss, American 
Turners, Washington and Lee University, 
Puerto Rico election, Annapolis Tercente- 
nary and, of all nonsensical things, the 
chicken of America (poultry industry cen- 
tennial). 

May I inquire why Brooklyn is considered 
below the chickens and volunteer firemen 
in American history? It seems to me that 
Brooklyn is really being snubbed this time. 

f Howard N. MANTEL, 


— — 


Spain 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 22, 1951 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following article from the Boston 
Pilot, Boston, Mass., Saturday, May 19, 
1951: 


SPANISH AMBASSADOR BRINGS INVITATION TO 
VISIT SPAIN—DISTINGUISHED ADDRESS GIVEN 
BEFORE THE LEAGUE OF CATHOLIC WOMEN 
(The following address, the first ever de- 

livered to a Boston audience by a Spanish 

Ambassador, was given before the League of 

Catholic Women Annual Congress at the 

Hotel Copley Plaza last week by His Excel- 

lency Senator Jose F. de Lequerica. The 

Pilot gives the full text here in response to 

many requests.) 

I deem it a great pleasure and honor to be 
afforded this opportunity to be present at 
and to address such an important Catholic 
gathering as this Congress of the League of 
Catholic Women of the Archdiocese of 
Boston. 

The theme of your Congress is “Peace and 
Prayer.” I come to join my prayers to yours 
and to invite those of you who can to travel 
to Spain and prey with us. Usually Ambas- 
sadors arrive in the United States asking for 
more positive and more material things, but 
my request is different. Is it less impor- 
tant, though? Can anything at this vital 
moment in history be more urgently needed 
than prayers? Is not such an appeal asking 
both for the greatest material and spiritual 
good? The world suffers from the lack of 
prayer in daily and temporary life. Man, 
without discourse with God, withers and his 
true nature is ravaged. A great egotism 
circumscribes his work on earth, and per- 
haps the worst evils of the moment and the 
most menacing dangers to peace arise from 
that lack of the spirit of prayer in our fellow 
men, 

It was wise, therefore, to associate prayer 
and peace as the subject of your Congress. 
Without prayer there cannot be peace for 
without it there cannot be men of good will. 
A group on earth prays to God for peace. 
We all ask for the satisfaction of our personal 
wants and for those goods which we believe 
are necessary to our well-being. Not always 
are these prayers answered but to pray, and 
to pray in unison, is a special grace granted 
by God and by that mere act we are able to 
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shift from our souls the weight of material 
things and bring them closer to their Divine 
Prototype. 

While at prayer, some saints were granted 
that special grace called levitation: Their 
bodies rose from earth as their souls con- 
versed with God. Even without this miracle 
of the elect, a man who prays enjoys a spir- 
itual levitation and is on more solid ground 
than mere matter. The spirit dominates the 
physical body. Only thus can be appraised 
from a standpoint closer to the superior side 
of human nature those problems of a mixed 
nature, political and economic, which con- 
front us every day. Only thus can be saved 
a civilization corroded by ambition and the 
immoderate use of power, a civilization 
which has turned its back on Almighty God, 


WELCOME TO PILGRIMS 


Now, and in the name of the Spanish Gov- 
ernment, I extend to the pilgrimage from 
this archdiocese a most cordial welcome to 
Spain. You will see famous sanctuaries once 
associated with men close to our Lord during 
His life on earth and often blessed by His 
mother in glorious apparitions. Many things 
have been said about my country during the 
past years and at this moment of Christian 
meditation I shall not repeat them. I am 
thinking of the many things we have in 
common, of our duty to our respective coun- 
tries which we unite to our Christian duty, to 
our being Catholics and participating in the 
universality of Christendom which joins us 
despite differences and brings us closer to- 
gether. It is of this that I am thinking as I 
speak to you. We may come from great or 
small nations, may boast a great past or 
present, or be without one or the other. We 
may be guided by different ways of political 
life and by the special tendencies geting on 
it. But there is a higher order, the order of 
faithfulness to revealed truth, of the com- 
munion of grace in the Son of God, the pri- 
mary and essential guide of our personality, 
in which we are in blessed brotherhood, a 
brotherhood much sought after by the world 
today. If one just man was able to save the 
doomed cities, how much more could not the 
peoples united in this high communion and 
ready to pray in unison, in various tongues 
indeed, but in the universal language of 
Christ's truth for peace between men and 
nations. 

You will find that Spain, a country with a 
way of life different from yours, is a country 
which prays. A vast multitude, millions of 
men and women, sinners like all those who 
are heir to original sin, burns with fervent 
prayer and displays in moving scenes its 
religious spirit. Some people, I believe, may 
criticize without understanding the exterior 
and more picturesque aspects of the piety of 
the Spanish people. And I say “the piety of 
the Spanish people” because in religious mat- 
ters, as in others, all Spain is the people. 
As women of fine feeling and a deep reli- 
gious spirit you will appreciate these things 
and discover behind the typical and pictorial 
side of Spanish faith externalized by our 
processions and ceremonies, a deep religious 
sentiment; you will find yourselves close to 
it and forget the exterior, surface, beautiful 
and graceful as it is, which the church has 
respected and fostered. From my experience 
of American life I am led to believe that your 
sense of humor and your natural cheerful- 
ness in even the most solemn occasions of 
life, will be attracted to and will rejoice in 
that cheerful Catholicism of the Spaniard; 
not only will you find yourselves drawn to 
its essentiuls but also toward that confidence 
in the Divine which makes boys dance, like 
the “Seises” of the Cathedral in Seville, be- 
fore the Blessed Sacrament on the great reli- 
gious festivals of the Christian year, and 
which is seen in villages and towns on the 
feast days of their patron saints. Remember 
this gaiety when you judge Spanish life as 
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a whole. It has become fashionable today 
for some of your large picture magazines to 
publish stories on the dreariness, misery, and 
restrictions in Spain. About 2 months ago 
well known Americans had to protest against 
a notoriously biased story. More recently 
and in a different fashion that great maga- 
zine “Life” published beautiful photographs 
on life in a small Spanish town situated in 
a very backward part of Spain where cir- 
cumstances of climate and topography have 
made it very difficult to better the low stand- 
ard of living though for many years con- 
stant efforts have been made to this end. 
We cannot generalize and include many mil- 
lions of Spaniards in the spectacle reported 
by this story. 

The standard of living in many parts 
of Spain is moderate. Spain has never been 
a rich nation although it has produced much 
and the Spaniard is hard working. Lately a 
devastating civil war, costing the nation a 
million lives out of 28,000,000 and, as you 
know, 13 bishops and 7,800 priests, further 
upset our economic life. Up to very recently 
we lacked the generous aid of the United 
States completely; that magnificent expres- 
sion of Christian charity was withheld from 
us for political reasons but now has been 
granted, Other European nations which suf- 
fered less destruction than Spain during her 
Communist-inspired revolution have re- 
gained their former economic level, thanks 
to American generosity. We have fought to 
achieve this alone; the results are com- 
mendable, as you will see, but now, with your 
help, I know full recovery will be attained 
soon. 

But even in that exposition of Spanish 
poverty portrayed by Life, in that small 
town in a poor region of Spain, the camera 
pictures moving scenes of Christian life. 
You can see there the child prepared for 
her first communion; although of poor cir- 
cumstances, she is dressed all in white and 
her face and the faces of those who surround 
her reflect their joy. You can see the old 
priest in charge of his flock. And in another 
picture, where death overshadows a sorrow- 
ful group, you will find also the hope of a 
reward for so much work and privation be- 
yond this vale of tears. 

Yes, you the future pilgrims from Boston, 
will see some of this hardship which is not, 
however, exclusive to Spain. Nothing I have 
said or will say is intended to hide it or to 
justify any attitude of resignation or indif- 
ference toward it. We do not, as some say, 
attempt to cover up with words of spiritual 
consolation the necessity of finding a remedy 
within Spain’s limited resources for these 
inequalities which, let me point out, are 
not so great, as even the most fortunate in 
Spain live modestly. The nation is aware of 
these problems and is ready to do something 
about them. The well-being of the greater 
number must be, and is, our objective in 
Spain and with the help of God we shall do 
away with poverty. 

But I cannot accept pictures of Spain 
painted in nothing but dark tones. And 
what I have just told you about the religious 
lights in the Spanish picture I ask you to 
remember so that you will capture the whole 
spirit of Spain, see the influence of the 
climate, of the pure air, of the national tend- 
ency to interpret cheerfully daily and ma- 
terial problems. This, surely, offsets other 
drawbacks. And is not the continual talk, 
the daily and permanent cafe meeting, the 
pleasure of seeing friends there every day 
for an exchange of impressions, not an added 
spice to our Spanish way? No, you cannot 
portray one of the most famous nations in 
history in nothing but somber tones. 

Why do I tell you all this? Is Spain such 
a mystery? She is known, particularly on 
this continent, for hers was the good fortune 
to discover it and to people two-*:irds of it. 
Our saints and philosophers, our warriors 
and statesmen, have been great enough, 


surely, to make the country known. There 
is no iron curtain to prevent the outside 
world from visiting her. Yet to some the 
picture is dark. We find this opaqueness 
even among many well-intentioned persons 
who support and uphold good relations with 
Spain. “Why,” they declare, “should Spain 
not be treated in the same fashion as those 
other nations under materialistic, tyranical 
Bolshevist government? Why should we not 
have good relations with her? The respec- 
tive regimes,” they add condescendingly, “are 
equally bad and we should not demand more 
from Spain than from the others.” Allow 
me to speak frankly of this confusion of 
essentials with the nonessentials or, if you 
wish, with the less essential, Perhaps some 
phases of Spanish life, many of them arising 
from the catastrophe of our civil war, do not 
coincide with your tastes or your manner 
of living or with those of other countries 
of the free and civilized world. But an 
objective study of the Spanish question, or 
of that of any other country, must take into 
consideration the human factor, must see 
in peoples not only the laws by which they 
are governed or the political producers which 
they follow, but also the spirit. We, a nation 
whose basic laws are inspired by Catholic 
philosophy and are in accord with the teach- 
ing of the church, a nation impelled by the 
true faith and of great devotion and sacrifice, 
which permits the greatest freedom to pray 
and to adore God according to the conscience 
of the individual, are surprised when we find 
ourselves classified, even by well-intentioned 
persons, with countries where we know there 
are bars behind which princes of the church 
are imprisoned and where we see the youth 
of those nations corrupted by materialistic 
upbringing. 
PLACES TO VISIT 


Those of you who are going to Spain and 
to the famous sanctuary of St. James in 
Galicia, will visit the tomb of the apostle, 
that “son of thunder,” the companion of 
our Lord who was present at His agony and 
who preached His truth during the first 
years of Holy Mother Church. The land in 
which it is situated is green like all the coast 
of Biscay and different from that of the 
center of Spain. In material things and in 
many points of character it is distinct from 
the rest of the country. The apostle, son 
of Zebedee, was martyred in Palestine and 
his disciples carried his body to Spain where 
he had preached during his lifetime. In 
an old Roman tomb of Iria Flavia they laid 
his body to rest and the people remained 
true to the person and belief in the apostle. 
Galicia is a land of dream and fantasy; the 
people saw mysterious lights in the forest 
marking his tomb. Soon the relic of St. 
James drew them to veneration and when 
Spain was invaded by the Moors, during the 
seven long centuries of battle against what 
was then the sign of the antichrist, the relic 
became a symbol of courage, hope, and re- 
sistance. Miracles and apparitions proved 
that St. James was the celestial guardian 
of the civilization of that time. Slowly 
his name spread over the world. Pilgrims 
began to arrive from the most remote cor- 
ners of Europe to visit his tomb. England, 
France, Ireland, Germany, even the Slav 
countries sent pilgrimages to this second 
Rome of the west. Kings and emperor, all 
the great of the time, knights and humble 
peasants, followed the well-trodden road 
where hostels, monasteries, and places of re- 
pose awaited the pilgrim. St. James had 
become the saint of Christendom and few 
other sanctuaries could be equaled in de- 
votion. From the ninth to the seventeenth 
century the Jacobin pilgrimage was at its 
highest and famous religious orders, like 
that of Cluny, taught the example of his 
virtue and knowledge in the places you are 
to visit and it was Bishop Mazongo of San- 
tiago who composed the “Salve.” 
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TRADITION AND PIETY 


Not only have tradition and piety built 
the road to Santiago through the centuries, 
but also miracles and feats of valor. It was 
frequent, during the ages of chivalry, that a 
peaceful pilgrim armed with shell and gourd 
only, should be faced by an armed knight, 
his lance lowered menacingly barring the 
way to anyone who refused to recognize that 
his lady was the most fair, the most noble, 
the most virtuous of all Castile. 

But do not be alarmed; there is little pos- 
sibility today of having to kneel and swear 
to the prestige of Don Quixote’s Dulcinea, 

Europe was filled with the sound of pil- 
grim movements. Even today the memory 
of those times is cherished in that reposi- 
tory of tradition, the city of London. Every 
year, toward mid-July, the small boys of 
the city place a shell on a cross drawn in 
chalk on the sidewalk and cry out to the 
passersby: 

“Remember the grotter,” 

DAYS OF PILGRIMAGE 


And the passerby throws a penny into 
the shell and goes his way not knowing why 
he has given away a penny for the “grotter,” 
But the “grotter” refers to St. James who 
appeared in a grotto and the custom of 
small boys begging for pence on London 
streets is a relic of the Cays when the people 
of the city went on pilgrimage to St. James 
and left their children in the care of public 
charity. 

It is impressive, not only to the Spaniards 
but to all Catholics and even to the students 
of history, to see that groups of men and 
women from the United States, the most 
powerful nation in the world, are following 
in the footsteps of the great of past ages. 
History does not change: there are periods 
of greatness, shifts of power; and yet perma- 
nent rules govern its course. I am moved, 
therefore, by the spectacle of the people who 
are leading the defense of Christian liberty 
taking the traditional road to the apostle’s 
tomb. 

As in many other instances, art and power 
are associated in Santiago. .The original 
basilica and its liturgy of quasi-Roman 
pomp, its canons (who on occasion claimed 
the title of Cardinal) and its world of color- 
ful pilgrims, has been adorned through the 
ages by all the skills of architecture. You 
will see those marvels called the Obradoiro, 
a style in which the Spanish baroque is 
transformed by the Galician artisans into a 
most intricate filigree, through which the 
tomb of the apostle seems to float into the 
heavens above, 

You will kneel also before the virgin of 
the Pilar in Zaragoza, before the miraculous 
stone given to us by the Blessed Mother for 
our veneration. This is a more Spanish 
sanctuary, closer to the people of the Penin- 
sula; it never had the universal fame of St. 
James of Compostela, but it is the apex of 
Spanish religious feeling. In few other 
places will you find such meditation, such 
prayer, as in that chapel open day and night 
where, on their knees you will find many of 
my compatriots seeking spiritual consola- 
tion and asking for fortitude to bear the 
hardships of life. They will be happy, in- 
deed, to discover you at their side, praying 
in Christian brotherhood. The old chapel 
erected in the virgin’s honor was celebrated 
by the Christian Roman poet Prudentius 
and has now become a magnificent temple. 

You will go to other sanctuaries. Man- 
resa, where my fellow-countryman Saint 
Ignatius of Loyola retired to meditate and 
prepare his mission as the providential in- 
strument of the church then passing through 
one of its great crises. In them all you will 
find the same piety and meditation sur- 
rounded with the joyfulness of which I have 
spoken, 

Your journey will bring you to ancient 
cities, to Burgos ani Toledo, to Avila, the 
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home of Saint Teresa, to historic Barcelona, 
today a modern city, to Madrid, renowned 
and attractive capital, and to the cities of 
Andalucia. 

On the road you will pass the castles and 
walled cities built during the ages of re- 
conquest from the Moor. And this year, 
as we celebrate the 500th anniversary of 
her birth, this pilgrimage, will feel in Cas- 
tile, the abiding presence of Queen Isabella 
the Catholic. 

I do not think it is an exaggeration to call 
her the mother of America; this is a title 
given her by an eminent American. With- 
out her strength of purpose, without her 
immediate aid and sacrifice, Columbus, the 
Pinzones and the first navigators would not 
have sailed from Palos de Moguer to dis- 
cover America, 

Was Isabella a saint? Many think so. 
“If Saint Teresa had been a queen she would 
haye been another Isabella, and if this great 
princess had been a religious, which she 
was in virtue, she would have been another 
Saint Teresa,” said the Venerable Palafox, a 
great man in the Spanish church. Perhaps 
the qucen's political life prevents her from 
being raised to the altar; however, she is 
an example to statesmen to strong women 
like the one in Scripture, this queen who, 
after the discovery of America, ordered her 
heirs “to convert to our Holy Catholic Faith 
the islands and lands discovered, and to be 
discovered in the ocean sea, as the New 
World was then called, and bade them in 
the same will to see that “the Indians who 
lived in the said Indies and lands con- 
quered and to be conquered be harmed in 
no way in their persons or goods, and ordered 
that they should be well and justly treated.” 

As I have said, your fellow-Catholics in 
Spain will receive you in the spirit ot broth- 
erhood. The people of whatever country in 
which you Americans have set foot know the 
United States, but the world-wide scope of 
your policies also make you familiar to them 
all. When they visit other nations, particu- 
larly the European, your nearly magic news- 
papermen ask now and then if Americans are 
liked there or not. Even though I have said 
so before, I repeat that your welcome to 
Spain will be an affectionate one and that 
it will be free of all envy. I stated once on a 
solemn occasion here in the United States 
that the Spanish people, reconciled to their 
present position because of their historic 
work, understand as few do the importance 
of your present role and the unbounded 
generosity of American action, because at 
one time in their history they played a simi- 
lar universa] role. Likewise, they know of 
the great Christian realities in your life. 
When on Sunday I go to my parish church 
in Washington, united to those about me by 
that universal brotherhood of Catholics 
which makes us feel at home everywhere, I 
think of the diversity of peoples here, of the 
discord, and even of the masses of godless 
people who have become paganized here as 
elsewhere. But aftcr having come to know 
your way of life I believe that in few coun- 
tries has the spirit of Christ and the teach- 
ings of the gospel had greater results and 
given sucl a decisive tone to a social equal- 
ity, equality before God, so realized as here. 
If the men of other lands feel that equality 
in churches, here, even on the street, you 
find that frank gaze of people who do not 
suffer oppression and injustice. The found- 
ers of the United States worked as Christians 
for the Christian world and their efforts are 
not only political literature but a reality 
and have given you that dignity found 
among people born equals. Your wealth and 
great creations should make us marvel; but 
although I appreciate the progress you have 
made in material things, none has impressed 
me as much as this Christian reality of 
equality. All of us will have sins to be for- 
given, but how much will be forgiven you 
because you have filied the great continent 


which is the United States with the sweet- 
ness arising from this Christian fact of no 
envy, few misgivings, and no hate! 

The Spaniards must know this and apart 
from the respect due such a great people, 
such outstanding Christians, and such emi- 
nent prelates, they must remember that in 
the United Staes an essential part of God's 
kingdom on earth has been achieved. 


Record of Loren Miller and Charlotta Bass 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS H. WERDEL 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 22, 1951 


Mr. WERDEL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to revise and extend his remarks, 
the gentlemaz from California IMr. 
Yortry] inserted in the Recor of May 
15, 1951, on page A2764, a news story and 
an editorial of the new California Eagle. 
Comments by Dr. Ralph J. Bunche, as 
reported by Mr. Bob Ellis, were involved. 
The editorial was one printed in the first 
edition of the purportedly new Califor- 
nia Eagie following an exchange of own- 
ership. The paper was originally owned 
by Charlotta A. Bass. Its new purchaser 
is Mr. Loren Miller, of Los Angeles. He 
makes a special effort to attract Negro 
readers. 

In this regard, the gentleman from 
California [Mr. Yorty] says that Mr. 
Loren Miller is a very able leader. He 
also says: 

The California Eagle is an old paper which, 
like the legendary phoenix bird, is commenc- 
ing a new life. It has a new cwner and a 
changed viewpoint. * * * All of us who 
cherish a truly free and honest American 
press welcome and wish success to the new 
California Eagle. 


Mr. Speaker, inasmuch as many of 
our colored American citizens desire to 
have knowledge of subversive editors and 
papers, I desire to read into the RECORD 
the record of Mr. Loren Miller and Mrs, 
Charlotta Bass, as they have been com- 
piled to date by the Committee on Un- 
American Activities of this House of 
Representatives. 

I want to point out, Mr. Speaker, that 
the report of our Un-American Activi- 
ties Committee definitely indicates that 
there probably is no change of policy in 
the paper because of change of owner- 
ship. Statements that such change of 
policy does exist may be deceptive. I also 
want to say that all of us who cherish a 
truly free and honest American press do 
not welcome and wish success to the 
new California Eagle. 

I call attention to the fact that our 
Un-American Activities Committee has 
identified Loren Miller in connection 
with Communist support as late as Oc- 
tober 9, 1950, less than 8 months ago. 

For the balance of my remarks, I 
quote from a report supplied to me by 
the Committee on Un-American Activi- 
ties. It was furnished in compliance 
with my request for a report on Mr, 
Loren Miller and Mrs. Charlotta Bass. 
I quote: 
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May 22, 1851. 
Por: Hon. THOMAS H. WERDEL, 
Subject: Loren Miller; Charlotta Bass. 

Public records, files, and publications of 
the Committee on Un-American Activities 
contain the following information concern- 
ing persons listed above: 

Loren Miller; One Loren Miller, 837 East 
Twenty-fourth Street, Los Angeles, Calif., 
was a signer of Communist Party Election 
Petition No. 120 in California in 1932. 

An article entitled “Why I Will Vote ‘Red’,” 
written by Loren Miller appeared in the 

ally Worker of July 11, 1932 (p. 4). Ina 
note which accompanies this urticle, the 
following information is given concerning 
the author: “Loren Miller, until recently 
city editor of the California Eagle, Los An- 
geles, Calif., largest and oldest of western 
Negro newspaper’, is now en route to the 
Soviet Union.” Excerpts from this article 
follow: 

“I regret very much that I will not be 
present to take an active part in the struggle 
that Negroes must wage to pile up a huge 
vote for William Z. Foster and James W. 
Ford, Communist candidates for president 
and vice president. 

“It must be evident to anybody who thinks 
through the things about which I have been 
talking that the Communist Party is our 
party. It is fighting our fights, warring 
againet our enemies, struggling for our wel- 
fare. Common sense dictates that we should 
support our perty with every means at 
hand.” 

In the Daily Worker of December 24, 1934 
(p. 3), Loren Miller was named as a re- 
porter for the Worker. Reference to Loren 
Miller as a reporter for the Sunday Worker 
appeared in the Daily Worker of December 
21, 1935 (p. 3, Loren Miller has been a 
contributor to the Daily Worker as shown in 
the issue of May 4, 1938 (p. 7). 

The Worker is the Sunday edition of the 
Daily Worker, which was cited ar “official 
Communist Party, U. S. A., organ” by the 
Committee on Un-American Activities in 
report 1920, dated May 11, 1948. The publi- 
cation was cited as “chief journalistic 
mouthpiece of the Communist Party” by the 
Speclal Committee on Un-American Activi- 
ties in report 1311 of March 29, 1944; it had 
previously been c.ted as a Communist pub- 
lication in reports of the Special Committee 
on Un-American Activities, dated January 
8, 1939; January 3, 1940; January 8, 1941; 
and June 25, 1942. 

Loren Miller was named as editor of New 
Masses in the issue of August 20, 1935 (p. 5), 
and as associate editor in the issue of Janu- 
ary 14, 1936. (p. 5). He was shown as con- 
tributing editor in the following issues of 
New Masses: June 2, 1936 (p. 5); January 5, 
1937 (p. 22); May 11, 1987 (p. 9); September 
7, 1937 (p. 9); January 11, 1988 (p. 9); and 
September 20, 1938 (p. 14). He was a con- 
tributor to New Masses, s shown in the 
issue of August 20, 1935 (p. 26), and was 
named as a contributor to New Masses in the 
Daily Worker of April 3, 1936 (p. 3). 

New Masses was cited as a Communist 
periodical by Attorney General Francis Bid- 
die (CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, vol. 88, pt. 6, 
p. 7448). It was cited as a nationally cir- 
culated weekly journal of the Communist 
Party by the Special Committee on Un-Amer- 
ican Activities in Report 1311 of March 29, 
1944. New Masses had been cited previously 
as a Communist publication in reports of the 
Special Committee on Un-American Activi- 
ties, dated January 3, 1939, and June 25, 1942. 

As shown by an undated letterhead of 
Book Union, Inc., Loren Miller was a mem- 
ber of its advisory council. The Special 
Committee on Un-American Activities, in 
Report 1311 of March 29, 1944, cited Book 
Union as distributors of Communist litera- 


e. 
According to a letterhead of August 24, 
1939, Loren Miller was a member of the 
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Harry Bridges Defense Committee, southern 
division. 

In Report 1311 of the Special Committee 
on Un-American Activities, dated March 29, 
1944, the Harry Bridges Defense Committee 
Was cited as one of the Communist fronts 
formed to oppose deportation of Harry 
Bridges, Communist Party member and 
leader of the San Francisco general strike 
of 1934 which was planned by the Com- 
munist Party. 

As shown in the Call for the National 
Negro Congress held in Chicago, Ill., Febru- 
ary 14, 1936, Loren Miller, Los Angeles, Calif., 
was one of the endorsers of the National 
Negro Congress. 

“From the record of its activities and the 
composition of its (National Negro Congress) 
governing bodies, there can be little doubt 
that it has served as what James W, Ford, 
Communist Vice Presidential candidate 
elected to the executive committee in 1937, 
predicted: ‘An important sector of the demo- 
cratic front,’ sponsored and supported by 
the Communist Party” (Attorney General 
Francis Biddle, CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, vol. 
88, pt. 6, p. 7447). The National Negro 
Congress was cited as a Communist front 
in reports of the Special Committee on 
Un-American Activities, dated January 3, 
1939; January 3, 1940; June 25, 1942; and 
March 29, 1944. The organization was cited 
as subversive and Communist by Attorney 
General Tom Clark in letters to the Loyalty 
Review Board, released December 4, 1947, 
and September 21, 1948. 

Loren Miller, author, was a signer of the 
Open Letter to American Liberals, as shown 
in Soviet Russia Today, issue of Maich 1937 
(pp. 14-15). 

“In March 1937 a group of well-known 
Communists and Communist collaborators 
published an open letter bearing the title 
given above. The letter was a defense of 
the Moscow purge trials” (Report of the Spe- 
cial Committee on Un-American Activities, 
June 25, 1942). 

As shown in the Proceedings of the Sec- 
ond United States Congress Against War and 
Fascism, held in Chicago, Ill., September 28, 
29, 30, 1934, under the auspices of the Ameri- 
can League Against War and Fascism, the 
report of the Publications Committee was 
presented by Loren Miller, (See public hear- 
ings, appendix, volume 10, p. XXII.) 

“The American League Against War and 
Fascism was formally organized at the First 
United States Congress Against War and 
Fascism held in Nev York City, September 
29 to October 1, 1933 * * +. The pro- 
gram of the first congress called for the end 
of the Roosevelt policies of imperialism and 
for the support of the peace policies of the 
Soviet Union, for opposition to all attempts 
to weaken the Soviet Union. * * * 
Subsequent congresses in 1934 and 1936 re- 
flected the same program” (Attorney General 
Francis Biddle, CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, vol. 
83, pt. 6, p. 7442). 

The American League Against War and 
Fascism was “established in the United States 
in an effort to create public sentiment on 
behalf of a foreign policy adapted to the 
interests of the Soviet Union” (Attorney 
General Francis Biddle, CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
ORD, vol. 88, pt. 6, p. 7442). Attorney 
General Tom Clark cited the American 
League Against War and Fascism as sub- 
versive and Communist in letters to the 
Loyalty Review Board, released December 4, 
1947, and September 21, 1948. The organ- 
ization was cited by the Special Committee 
on Un-American Activities as a Communist 
front in reports of the Special Committee 
on Un-American Activities, dated January 
3, 1939, January 3, 1940, June 25, 1942, and 
March 29, 1944. 

In connection with the testimony of Har- 
per L. Knowles and Ray E. Nimmo before 
the Special Committee on Un-American Ac- 


tivities on October 25, 1938, a brief relating 
to activities of the Communist Party among 
professional groups was presented and in- 
corporated in the record. In this brief Loren 
Miller is described as contributing editor to 
New Masses and a member of the Commu- 
nist Party (public hearings, p. 1997). Ac- 
cording to this same source, he was a par- 
ticipant in the Western Writers Congress, 
cited as a Communist front by the Special 
Committee on Un-American Activities in 
Report 1311 of March 29, 1944. 

It was reported in the Daily People’s World 
of September 28, 1950 (p. 5), that Loren 
Miller was one of a group of Los Angeles 
lawyers who signed a brief against a Com- 
munist registration ordinance. The brief 
was presented in connection with the case 
of Henry Steinberg, county legislative direc- 
tor of the Communist Party, who was charged 
with failing to register with the sheriff's 
office in accordance with provisions of the 
ordinance. Reference to Loren Miller as one 
of the attorneys who signed a brief charg- 
ing Los Angeles County's Communist regis- 
tration ordinance with being basically un- 
constitutional also appeared in the Daily 
People’s World of October 9, 1950 (p. 3). 
The brief was filed in connection with a 
hearing on a demurrer against the ordinance 
filed by attorneys for Gus Brown, Furniture 
Workers Local 576 business agent. 

Charlotta Bass; The Daily People’s World 
of October 31, 1942 (p. 3), reported that Mrs. 
Charlotta A. Bass, editor of the California 
Eagle, endorsed the Communist candidate 
LaRue McCormick for the California State 
Senate. She defended Claudia Jones, Com- 
munist, as shown in the Daily Worker of 
January 26, 1948 (p. 10). The Daily Peo- 
ple's World of February 3, 1948 (p. 2), re- 
ported that Charlotta Bass defended Alex- 
ander Bittelman and Claudia Jones, Com- 
munists. 

Charlotta A. Bass was one of the signers 
of a statement against the ban on the 
Communist Party, as reported in the Daily 
Worker of April 27, 1947 (p. 24). She signed 
statements in behalf of the Communist 
leaders on trial as shown by the Daily Peo- 
ple’s World, November 6, 1948 (p. 3); June 
15, 1949 (p. 2); July 15, 1949 (p. 5); Septem- 
ber 6, 1949 (p. 3); October 20, 1949 (p. 1); 
November 3, 1949 (p. 2); April 18, 1950 (p. 
2); June 21, 1950 (p. 2); Daily Worker, July 
20, 1949 (p. 8); October 3, 1919 (p. 9); Octo- 
ber 19, 1949 (p. 11); October 30, 1949 (p. 
6); April 24, 1950 (p. 4); and a letterhead 
oz the National Non-Partisan Committee to 
defend the rights of the 12 Communist 
leaders, September 9, 1949, which listed her 
as a sponsor of that organization. 

The Daily Worker of February 7, 1949 (p. 
9) carried the name of Charlotta Bass as 
one of the signers of a statement urging the 
acceptance of the Stalin peace offer. She 
signed a statement against the loyalty oath 
as shown by the Daily People’s World of 
May 17, 1950 (p. 3). 

Charlotta Bass, Los Angeles, signed a state- 
ment of the American Committee for Pro- 
tection of Foreign Born as shown by the 
Daily Worker of July 25, 1950 (p. 4). She 
was a sponsor of the National Conference 
of the American Committee * * * held 
in Cleveland, Ohio, October 25 and 26, 1947, 
as shown by the program and call for the 
conference. A letterhead of the American 
Committee for Protection of Foreign Born 
dated December 11 and 12, 1948, carried the 
name of Charlotta A, Bass as a sponsor of 
that organization. 

The American Committee for Protection 
of Foreign Born was cited as one of the 
oldest auxiliaries of the Communist Party 
in the United States by the Special Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities in Report 
1811 of March 29, 1944. The organization 
had been previously cited as a Communist 
front by the Special Committee on Un-Amer- 
ican Activities in its report of June 25, 1942. 
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Attorney General Tom Clark cited the organ- 
ization as subversive and Communist in 
letters to the Loyalty Review Board, released 
June 1, 1948, and September 21, 1948. 

Mrs. Charlotta Bass spoke in the legislative 
panel of the American Jewish Labor Coun- 
cil’s annual convention in Les Angeles, as 
shown in the Daily People’s World of Octo- 
ber 21, 1947 (p. 4). Attorney General Tom 
Clark cited the American Jewish Labor Coun- 
cil as Communist in a letter to the Loyalty 
Review Board, released on April 27, 1949. 

Mrs. Bass was a sponsor of the American 
Peace Crusade, as shown in the Daily Worker 
of February 1, 1951 (p. 2). 

“With the dissolution of the Peace Infor- 
mation Center, the Communists established 
a new instrument for their peace offensive 
in the United States. This is known as the 
American Peace Crusade, admittedly organ- 
ized in January 1951 * * +” (Report on 
the Communist Peace Offensive, released by 
the Committee on Un-American Activities, 
April 1, 1951.) 

The Daily Feople's World of February 17, 
1950 (p. 4) reported that Charlotta Bass 
was guest of honor at the California Labor 
School in San Prancisco. She spoke at a 
gathering of the California Labor School as 
shown by the Daily People’s World of Janu- 
ary 26, 1950 (p. 8). The Daily People’s 
World of November 17, 1949 (p. 3) listed 
Mrs. Charlotta Bass as a featured guest at 
the California Labor School. The spring, 
1947 (p. 41) and 1948 catalog (p. 35) of 
the California Labor School show Charlotta 
Bass as a sponsor of that school. She spoke 
at the California Labor School on the U. S. 
S. R., as reported by the Daily People’s 
World of November 13, 1950 (p. 10). 

Attorney General Tom Clark cited the Cali- 
fornia Labor School as a subversive and 
Communist organization at 216 Market 
Street, San Francisco, Calif., in letters to 
the Loyalty Review Board, released June 1 
and September 21, 1948. 

The Daily People’s World of May 2, 1950 
(p. 10) reported that Mrs. Charlotta Bass was 
a participant at the Civil Rights Congress 
Conference in Los Angeles. She signed 
an appeal in behalf of the indicted Com- 
munist leaders which was issued by the Civil 
Rights Congress of Los Angeles, Calif., as 
shown by an advertisement in the Long 
Beach, Calif. Independent of November 22, 
1948 (p. 29). The Daily Worker of November 
9, 1949 (p. 5) shows Charlotta Bass was one 
of the signers of a statement in behalf of 
the Communist leaders which was released 
by the Civil Rights Congress of Los Angeles. 
Mrs. Charlotta Bass spoke at a gathering of 
the Civil Rights Congress of Los Angeles 
as shown by the Daily People’s World of 
February 24, 1948 (p. 3). She vas a signer of 
a letter from the Civil Rights Congress 
scoring the Subversive Control Act of 1948 as 
shown in the Daily Worker of April 26, 1948 
(p. 1). The program Let Freedom Ring 
and the Daily People’s World of October 28, 
1947) (p. 4) show Charlotta Bass as a spon- 
sor of the Civil Rights National Confer- 
ence, Chicago, Ill, November 21-23, 1947. 
The Daily People’s World of April 6, 1950 
(p. 6) and the Daily Worker of November 1, 
1950 (p. 4) list Charlotta Bass as one of the 
sponsors of the Civil Rights Congress. 

The Civil Rights Congress was the sub- 
ject of a report issued by the Committee on 
Un-American Activities, September 2, 1947, 
in which it was cited as an organization 
formed in April 1946 as a merger of two other 
Communist-front organizations (Interna- 
tional Labor Defense and the National Fed- 
eration for Constitutional Liberties); it was 
cited as being “dedicated not to the broader 
issues of civil liberties but specifically to the 
defense of individual Communists and the 
Communist Party” and “controlled by indi- 
viduals who are either members of the Com- 
munist Party or openly loyal to it.“ At- 
torney General Tom Clark cited the Civil 
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Rights Congress and its various State and 
local subdivisions as subversive and Com- 
munist in letters to the Loyalty Review 
Board, released December 4, 1947, and Sep- 
tember 21, 1948. 

The Daily People’s World of February 6, 
1950 (p. 4) lists Charlotta Bass as a sup- 
porter of the Committee for a Democratic 
Far Eastern Policy. She was listed as a 
member of the board of directors of the or- 
ganization on a letterhead dated May 28, 
1948 and in Far East Spotlight of June, 1948. 

Attorney General Tom Clark cited the 
Committee for a Democratic Far Eastern 
Policy as Communist in a letter to the 
Loyalty Review Board, released April 27, 
1949. 

Charlotta Bass was shown as a council 
member of the Council on African Affairs 
on a letterhead of the organization dated 
May 17, 1945; a leaflet What of Africa’s 
place in tomorrow’s world?; a pamphlet 
Seeing is Believing, 1947, back cover; a 
pamphlet Africa in the War; a pamphlet 
Eight Million Demand Freedom, inside back 
cover; a pamphlet For a New Africa; and a 
leaflet The Job to be Done. She signed a 
statement demanding a probe of the Peeks- 
kill affair which was issued by the Council 
on African Affairs as shown by the Daily 
Worker of October 14, 1949 (p. 2). 

Attorney General Tom Clark cited the 
Council on African Affairs as a subsersive 
and Communist in letters to the Loyalty Re- 
view Board, released December 4, 1947, and 
September 21, 2948. 

The Daily People’s World of April 26, 1948 
(p. 3) reported that Charlotta Bass was co- 
operating with that publication in a cam- 
paign against the police department on the 
case of Augustine Salcido. She was sup- 
ported in an article in the Daily People’s 
World of November 3, 1950 (p. 8). 

The Daily People’s World was cited as “of- 
ficial organ of the Communist Party on the 
west coast” by the Special Committee on Un- 
American Activities in Report 1311 of March 
29, 1944. The Daily People’s World had 
previously been cited as a Communist Party 
publication by the Special Committee on 
Un-American Activities in its report of 
January 3, 1941. 

Charlotta Bass was a member of the panel 
on minority groups of the Writers Congress 
held under partial auspices of the Hollywood 
Writers Mobilization as shown by the pro- 
gram of the congress, 1943. 

The Hollywood Writers Mobilization was 
cited as subversive and Communist by Attor- 
ney General Tom Clark in letters to the Loy- 
alty Review Board, released December 4, 1947, 
and September 21, 1948. 

The Daily Worker of March 18, 1945 (p. 2) 
reported that Mrs. Charlotta A. Bass was one 
of those who signed a statement sponsored 
by the National Federation for Constitu- 
tional Liberties hailing the War Department’s 
order on commissions for Communists. 

Attorney General Francis Biddle cited the 
National Federation for Constitutional Lib- 
erties as “part of what Lenin called the solar 
system of organizations, ostensibly having no 
connection with the Communist Party, by 
which Communists attempt to create sym- 
pathizers and supporters of their pro- 
gram * “ (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
vol. 88, pt. 6, p. 7446). Attorney General 
Tom Clark cited the organization as subver- 
sive and Communist in letters to the Loyalty 
Review Board, released December 4, 1947, and 
September 21, 1948. In Report 1115 of the 
Committee on Un-American Activities this 
organization was cited as being among a 
“maze of organizations” which were “spawned 
for the alleged purpose of defending civil lib- 
erties in general but actually intended to 
protect Communist subversion from any pen- 
alties under the law” (Rept. 1115, dated Sep- 
tember 2, 1947). In Report 1311 of the Spe- 
cial Committee on Un-American Activities, 
dated March 29, 1944, the National Federa- 


tion for Constitutional Liberties was cited as 
“one of the viciously subversive organizations 
of the Communist Party.” It had previously 
been cited as a Communist front in reports 
of the Special Committee on Un-American 
Activities, dated June 25, 1942, and Janu- 
ary 2, 1943. 

Mrs. Bass addressed a “defend America” 
rally which was given under partial auspices 
of the National Negro Congress according to 
the Daily People’s World, of December 26, 
1941 (p. 4). The Daily People’s World, of 
October 24, 1947 (p. 3) reported, that Char- 
lotta Bass participated in a gathering of the 
National Negro Congress. She founded the 
Congress in Los Angeles according to the 
Daily People’s World, of October 29, 1947 
(P. 4). The Daily People’s World of Novem- 
ber 4, 1947 (p. 4) reported that Charlotta 
Bass was head of the National Negro Con- 
gress in Los Angeles. (See pp. 2 and 3 for 
citations of National Negro Congress.) 

Two undated letterheads of the United 
Negro and Allied Veterans of America, Inc., 
received by this committee September 23, 
1947, and December 4, 1947, list Mrs. Char- 
lotta A. Bass as a member of the national 
advisory board of that organization. 

Attorney General Tom Clark cited the 
United Negro and Allied Veterans of America 
as subversive and among the affiliates and 
committees of the Communist Party, which 
seeks “to alter the form of government of 
the United States by unconstitutional 
means” in a letter to the Loyalty Review 
Board, released December 4, 1947. 

The Daily Worker of Ocober 19, 1950 (p. 3) 
reported that Charlotta Bass was a sponsor 
of the Second World Peace Congress, 

In the report on the Communist “peace” 
offensive released by the Committee on Un- 
American Activities, April 1, 1951, the fol- 
lowing information concerning the Second 
World Peace Congress appears on pages 36- 
87: “A Second World Peace Congress was 
scheduled to be held in Sheffield, England, 
from November 13 to 19, 1950. The 
elaborate plans of the Communists for their 
Sheffield gathering went awry, however, when 
many of the foreign delegates were refused 
admittance to Britain. * * * Two days 
before the scheduled opening of the Shef- 
fleld congress on November 13, the committee 
of the world peace congress decided to trans- 
fer the entire congress to Warsaw, in Com- 
munist-dominated Poland. The 500 avail- 
able delegates in England held a token ses- 
sion in Sheffield on November 13, after which 
they hurried by plane and boat to War- 
saw. * © * As in the case of previous 
‘peace’ congresses, Warsaw was simply an 
arena in which Communists and their fel- 
low travelers vied with each other in vilify- 
ing democratic nations, particularly the 
United States, and glorifying Communist 
dictatorship.* + *” 

Mrs, Charlotta Bass was listed as a delegate 
of the Woman's International Democratic 
Federation to a conference of that organiza- 
tion in Peking, China, as reported by the 
Daily Worker of November 18, 1949 (p. 3). 
This organization was cited as a Communist 
front “which was founded and supported at 
all times by the international Communist 
movement” by the Committee on Un-Ameri- 
can Activities in House Report Number 1953, 
April 26, 1950 (originally released October 
23, 1949). 

In reference to the above, it is noted that 
the Daily People’s World of December 8, 
1949 (p. 4) reported that Mrs. Charlotta Bass 
was denied a visa by the State Department 
to attend the International Federation of 
Democratic Women’s conference at Peking, 
China, as did the “Daily Worker” of Decem- 
ber 20, 1949 (p. 4). The Daily People’s World 
of February 15, 1950 (p. 2) reported that Mrs. 
Charlotta Bass was refused a visa by the 
Philippine Government. 

The Daily Worker of September 28, 1950 
(p. 3) reported that Mrs. Charlotta Bass, edi- 
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tor of the California Eagle, Los Angeles, made 
the following statement on her return from 
a visit to the Soviet Union: “I've been in 
a land where the people are building peace.” 

The Daily Worker of April 18, 1951 (p. 5) 
reported that Mrs. Charlotta A. Bass, pub- 
lisher of the California Eagle, had been ap- 
proached by the FBI in regard to her pass- 
port and association with Elya Ehrenburg 
in Moscow. 


Outstanding Texas Banker Defines Re- 
spective Roles of the Treasury and the 
Federal Reserve Board 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JOHN T. WOOD 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 21, 1951 


Mr. WOOD of Idaho. Mr. Speaker, it 
is becoming increasingly evident that 
until we adopt a sound monetary system 
and restore redeemability to our cur- 
rency, all our present frenzied efforts to 
achieve world peace, economic stability, 
and national security are just so much 
sound and fury signifiying nothing. 
Unless money is sound, stable, and de- 
pendable, nothing can be sound, stable, 
and dependable. 

The solvency and integrity of money 
can be maintained only when currency 
in circulation is adequately backed by 
and redeemable in something of a uni- 
versally recognized and accepted value. 

WHY PRICES ARE HIGH 


Since our Government abandoned the 
redeemability of currency in 1934, the 
dollar and all fixed-dollar-value securi- 
ties, including savings, pensions, and 
life insurance, have lost 63 percent of 
their value. This is, in effect, a capital 
levy—the confiscation of 63 percent cf 
the property oz our best and thriftiest 
citizens who had accumulated a compe- 
tence for their declining years. 

BANKERS AND INSURANCE EXECUTIVES 


Bankers and insurance executives 
have a very grave responsibility in this 
matter because they are the trusted cus- 
todians of the peorle’s savings; and they 
are morally obligated to support and 
fight for legislation that will prevent the 
depreciation of dollars entrusted to 
their care, so that the dollars they pay 
out will have a value equivalent to the 
dollars they take in. 

While it is not possible to restore the 
dollar to its pre-1934 value, it is a rela- 
tively simple matter to stabilize the dol- 
lar at its present value so that it will not 
be further depreciated. This can be ac- 
complished in 90 days, without cost to 
the American taxpayer and without eco- 
nomic disturbances of any kind, merely 
by putting in operation legislation that 
has been on our statute books for 57 
years. 

SOUND MONEY: A CURB ON WAR 


Honest money will do more to prevent 
war, establish justice, insure economic 
stability, and promote peace and har- 
mony among nations than all the United 
Nations, Bretton Woods conferences, 
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Marshall plans, Atlantic Pacts, and point 
4 programs ever devised. ‘ 

I am submitting for the serious con- 
sideration of my colleagues an address 
delivered by one of America’s outstand- 
ing bankers at the Willard Hotel, Wash- 
ington, D. C., on May 10, 1951, at a meet- 
ing sponsored by the Economists’ Na- 
tional Committee on Monetary Policy. 

Here is a banker who takes his respon- 
sibilities to his depositors seriously and 
wants to do something about it. You will 
note that he attributes much of the 
blame for the inflationary spiral to the 
fact that the Federal Reserve System has 
departed from the original objectives of 
its founders. 


The closing phrase of this most con- 
structive address should be inscribed on 
every Federal Reserve bank in the Na- 
tion: ; 


The classical purpose of all properly con- 
ceived central banks is the protection and 
preservation of the solvency and integrity 
of the people's money. 


The above-mentioned address follows: 


THE MARKET von GOVERNMENT BONDS— 
RESPECTIVE ROLES OF THE TREASURY AND 
THE FEDERAL RÐSERVE BOARD 


(By J. H. Frost, chairman, Frost National 
Bank, San Antonio, Tex.) 


I have the feeling that our public officials 
generally do not resent—but, on the other 
hand, agreeably receive—constructive criti- 
cism, and I am making an earnest and sin- 
cere effort to keep my remarks well within 
those bounds. 

In trying to form a correct judgment with 
regard to the general subject of what the 
respective roles of the Treasury and the 
Federal Reserve System should be with re- 
spect to the Government bond market, I 
think that we can probably all agree that 
the first thing to do is to form some opinion 
of what are the proper functions and respon- 
sibilities of Government Treasury depart- 
ments in general and what are the proper 
functions and responsibilities of central 
banks in general. Then we will be in a bet- 
ter position to form a more nearly correct 
estimate of what are the obligations of the 
United States Secretary of the Treasury and 
of the Federal Reserve System in the present 
circumstances. 

I have not been able to find very exten- 
sive material outlining the responsibility of 
government treasuries in general, or of the 
United States Secretary of the Treasury in 
particular. in this country the Secretary of 
the Treasury is, of course, appointed by the 
President and is a member of the Cabinet, 
so that it follows naturally that he is ob- 
ligated to carry out in his Department the 
general policies which may be decided upon 
by the administration in power. If the poli- 
cies of the administration, after being fully 
informed of his views, should become such 
that he cannot carry them out in good faith 
without feeling that he is being stultified, 
the proper course for him to follow would be 
to resign his post. However, if he does not 
resign, but continues in office and fails to 
carry out the policies of the administration, 
he undoubtedly would be dismissed by the 
President. Possibly for the purposes of this 
discussion, it will suffice for me to say that 
my own understanding in general is that he 
has the responsibility, with the approval of 
the President, of informing and advising 
Congress with regard to the appropriate 
methods of raising, through taxation, the 
funds necessary to carry out the normal ac- 
tivities of the various departments of Gov- 
ernment, and to raise, by sale of appropriate 
Government securities, such additional 
funds as Congress may appropriate above 


those provided by taxation. The Secretary 
of the Treasury has no right, either expressed 
or implied, to issue any fiduciary or flat 
money of any kind. All the money he can 
obtain must be through the collection of 
taxes or borrowing, either or both of which 
must be authorized by Congress. It seems to 
me, therefore, that it would probably be im- 
possible for the Treasury Department to 
bring about a currency inflation through 
any legal powers now inherent in that office. 


PROPER FUNCTIONS AND OBJECTIVES OF CENTRAL 
BANKS 


Now, let us consider the question of central 
banks in general, and then the Federal Re- 
serve System in particular. There are, of 
course, many very excellent volumes pub- 
lished on the subject of central banking, but 
I think that the book by Kisch & Elkin, pub- 
lished in England in 1932, is regarded by 
economists as at least one of the recognized 
authorities on the subject, On the second 
page of the introcuctory chapter of that 
book, in discussing the establishment and 
reorganization of central banks in most of 
the civilized countries of the world after the 
ravages of World War I, it is stated: “In 
most of these cases, the establishment of 
reorganization of the central bank was part 
of a scheme for the stabilization of the cur- 
rency and the prevention of inflation.” On 
page 6 it is stated: “Monetary policy should 
be independent of political contingencies, 
and the surest way to secure this result is to 
place the control of the note issue in the 
hands of a bank.” On page 16: “The cen- 
tral bank, through its discount policy and 
the subcequent actions on credit, gold re- 
serves, and note issues, controls the amount 
of purchasing power available, and is thus 
responsible for safeguarding the currency 
standard established by law.” Page 20: “It 
is essential that it’s (the bank’s) direction 
should be as unbiased as is humanly prac- 
ticable, and as continuous as possible. But 
clearly, if the bank is under state control, 
continuity of policy cannot be guaranteed 
with changing governments (administra- 
tions), nor can freedom from political bias 
in its administration be assured.” 


CURRENCY DEPRECIATION IN FRANCE 


Speaking of the excessive note issues of the 
central bank in France from 1923 to 1926, 
which brought about the great currency de- 
preciation, it states on page 22: “Such ex- 
treme abuses of government power are, of 
course, only possible when a country has 
ceased to be on a gold basis.” Again, page 
35: “The temptation to the state to inter- 
vene in the affairs of the central bank is 
diminished if the accommodation which the 
bank may give to the state is limited.” 

I hope these quotations may indicate to 
you that, in general, a central bank properly 
conceived should be regarded not as a de- 
partment of government but as a public 
trust (nonpartisan and not representing the 
administration which happens to be in 
power) and charged primarily and principally 
with the responsibility of maintaining the 
integrity and solvency of the circulating 
medium of exchange. 


FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM ABANDONS POLICY OF 
FOUNDERS 


Now that we have considered what are the 
proper objectives of central banks in general, 
and certain of the basic requirements if they 
are to be attained, we may consider the Fed- 
eral Reserve System of our own country. It 
seems to me that there has grown up in this 
country in the last 15 or 20 years an entirely 
erroneous impression of the purposes under- 
lying the creation of the System. The pur- 
poses of the Congress and the Woodrow Wil- 
son administration are well expressed in the 
heading of the Federal Reserve Act, which 
reads as follows: “An act to provide for the 
establishment of Federal Reserve banks, to 
furnish an elastic currency, to afford means 
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of rediscounting commercial paper, to estab- 
lish a more effective supervision of banking 
in the United States, and for other purposes.” 
Woodrow Wilson, Carter Glass, and the 
political leaders of both parties of that period 
were sound-money men who believed in the 
full gold standard and the full redemption 
of every promise of the Government. The 
present purposes as interpreted by the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board are so different as to be 
worthy of special notice, and are best ex- 
pressed in the book issued by the Board in 
1947 under the title “The Federal Reserve 
System has developed a broader objective, 
first paragraph of the first chapter reads as 
follows: On December 13, 1913, President 
Woodrow Wilson signed the Federal Reserve 
Act establishing the Federal Reserve System. 
Its original purposes as conceived by its 
founders were to give the country an elastic 
currency, to provide facilities for discount- 
ing commercial paper, and to improve the 
supervision of banking. Over the years, the 
system has developed a broader objective, 
namely, to help prevent inflations and de- 
flations, and to do its share in creating con- 
ditions favorable to sustained high employ- 
ment, stable values, and a rising level of con- 
sumption.” It is my belief that these newly 
conceived purposes of the System could easily 
lead to the adoption of policies incompatible 
with the sound theory of central banking. 


SOLVENCY AND INTEGRITY OF MONEY IMPAIRED 


It is all very well to try “to prevent in- 
flations and to do its share in creating con- 
ditions favorable to sustained high employ- 
ment, stable values, and a rising level of con- 
sumption,” but such attempts should never 
be carried to the point where the solvency 
and integrity of the circulating medium of 
the country should be destroyed or impaired. 
Even though the efforts of the system to ac- 
complish those purposes have already seri- 
ously threatened the solvency of our cur- 
rency and have brought about an incipient 
flight from money into material things, I 
doubt if anyone would claim that they have 
prevented inflation or created stable values, 
although we have had high employment and 
a rising level of consumption. These last 
two achievements are always present during 
the earlier stages of currency inflation, but 
cannot be permanently sustained for the 
very sufficient reason that the indefinite con- 
tinuance of the inflation of the currency ul- 
timately brings a complete loss of confidence 
in its future purchasing power and, in turn, 
a complete collapse of the economy. 

I could continue at considerable length a 
discussion of currency and central bank 
management, but I must not completely ig- 
nore the subject which I was invited to dis- 
cuss, We are faced with a condition, and 
I am expected to express my opinion with 
regard to what should be done about it. 


THE DEBASEMENT OF OUR CURRENCY 


As I see it, we amended the Federal Re- 
serve Act in 1932 by authorizing the Fed- 
eral Reserve banks to issue Federal Reserve 
notes with Government obligations as col- 
lateral instead of member bank rediscounts 
as previously required. (This is basic, but 
time does not permit its further discussion 
here.) Then, in 1933, we went off the gold 
standard, repudiated our currency, reduced 
the gold content of the dollar and adopted 
an irredeemable currency as our legal me- 
dium of exchange. Even at that, we got 
along better than might have been expected 
until the Second World War came and we 
were faced with the stern necessity of subor- 
dinating every other activity to the war ef- 
fort. It was apparent that the people of 
the country generally expected to have taxes 
greatly increased, and they were willing to 
pay them. They also expected it to be nec- 
essary for the Government to borrow large 
sums of money above possible tax collections, 
and they were equally willing to buy Govern: 
ment bonds. : 
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The officials of the Treasury Department, 
the Federal Reserve Board, and representa- 
tives of the American Bankers Association 
met and, after much deliberation, decided 
that, since England was financing her war 
on a 2-percent basis, we should undertake 
to finance our war on a 214-percent-maxi- 
mum long-term rate, without regard to how 
much it might be necessary to borrow. Of 
course, the only way that this could be ac- 
complished was well understood by those in 
authority, and consisted of the creation by 
the Federal Reserve System of additional re- 
serves upon which member banks would— 
and actually did—build fantastic deposit 
structures. It is superfluous for me to point 
out to this group that reserves created by 
Federal Reserve purchases of Government 
securities and member-bank deposits built 
on such a base were never remotely consid- 
ered as a possibility by those responsible for 
the passage of the Federal Reserve Act; nor 
could it have been accomplished without the 
amendment (Glass-Steagall Act) permitting 
deposit of Government securities instead of 
member-bank rediscounts as collateral to 
Federal Reserve notes, 


LIKE MONETARY INFLATIONS IN GERMANY AND 
FRANCE 

The mechanism employed is essentially the 
same as that employed in Germany and 
France in bringing about the great monetary 
inflations in those countries after World 
War I. One of my friends sent me, in March 
1942, an outline of the plan adopted, and 
I cannot refrain from quoting a paragraph 
from the letter I wrote in reply. I said: “My 
own feeling is that the course which is being 
pursued cannot fail to result in an ultimate 
loss of confidence in the currency and wild 
inflation here. I realize that every effort 
will be made by legislative edict to prevent 
a change in the price structure, but the 
pressure will be entirely too great to be per- 
manently successful. It is my idea that, if 
we are to successfully finance the war effort, 
we must give up the idea of a fixed rate of 
interest, and we further must avoid the accu- 
mulation of more and more bonds in the 
hands of the commercial banks.” 


CREATING BANK RESERVES BY A BOOK ENTRY 


This discussion is certainly not intended 
to convey any degree of censure or fault- 
finding with what has happened in the past. 
Mistakes have been made, since it is human 
to err, but I have no feeling that those in 
authority and charged with the responsibil- 
ity of making the decisions were not actu- 
ated by the highest motives, and I am fully 
aware that they felt—and may still feel— 
that the decision was wise and necessary 
under the exigent circumstances then exist- 
ing. Nevertheless, that decision is respon- 
sible for the fact that when the war was over 
on December 31, 1945, the Federal Reserve 
System had purchased $21,777,000,000 Gov- 
ernment securities, thus creating—by purely 
a book entry—member-bank reserves of a 
corresponding amount and bringing total 
holdings to $24,262,000,000. The amount of 
Federal Reserve holdings has varied from 
that amount downward to a low of $17,154,- 
000,000 in September 1949, but has risen by 
net purchases since that date—19 peacetime 
months—of $5,932,000,000 to $23,086,000,000 
on April 11, 1951. 


FEDERAL RESERVE RESPONSIBLE FOR MAINTAINING 
MONETARY INFLATION 

The consolidated statement for banks and 
the monetary system shows total deposits 
and currency on December 31, 1945, of $180,- 
806,000,000, and at the end of December 1950 
shows $184,500,000,000. From these figures 
it is, of course, apparent that Federal Re- 
serve policy is responsible for maintaining 
the monetary inflation which occurred dur- 
ing the war at the same high level which 
prevailed at war’s end, and this in spite of 
the fast that the public debt has been re- 


duced from the high of $278,682,000,000 on 
December 31, 1945, to $256,731,000,000 on De- 
cember 31, 1950. Meanwhile, the purchasing 
power of the monetary unit, as shown by the 
index of wholesale prices published by the 
United States Department of Labor, has 
fallen to 42 percent of what it was in 1939 
before the war started. 

Of course, we all know that there is a gen- 
eral impression that the above policy was 
largely due to the obligation (which the 
Board felt that it had to the Treasury De- 
partment) to maintain the same market 
rates of interest on Government securities 
as those prevailing during the war, and 
which could only have been achieved by 
the creation by the Federal Reserve System 
of tremendous reserves in the hands of the 
member banks. However, the war has been 
over now for nearly 6 years and certainly 
there is nothing in our statutory law which 
requires the Federal Reserve policy to be 
subservient to the wishes of the Treasury or 
any other department of the executive 
branch of the Government in respect to the 
maintenance of interest rates on Govern- 
ment securities. 


PRIMARY OBLIGATION IS TO PRESERVE INTEGRITY 
OF MONEY 


Their primary obligation is to maintain 
and preserve the integrity of the monetary 
unit established by law, which is a dollar of 
13.714 grains of pure gold. The System is, 
however, responsible to Congress, and it must 
be admitted that some of the acts of Con- 
gress may have had an influence in diverting 
the thoughts of the managers of the System 
from the duty of safeguarding the monetary 
unit. As examples, I mention the congres- 
sional repudiation of our obligation to pay 
our bonds and redeem our currency in gold, 
the “devaluation” of the dollar, the “Em- 
ployment Act of 1946," and there are others, 
such as the Glass-Steagall Act authorizing 
the deposit of Government securities as col- 
lateral for Federal Reserve notes. 

However, Congress has never passed any 
legislation which has directly interfered with 
the independence of the System, and has 
even moved strongly in the other direction by 
eliminating from membership on the Board 
both the Secretary of the Treasury and the 
Comptroller of the Currency. On the other 
hand, and most significantly, Congress has 
not passed legislation of any kind which 
would relieve the Federal Reserve Board of 
the responsibility of maintaining the sol- 
vency of the currency. Therefore, the Board 
is still an independent entity, legally fully 
empowered to make its own decisions and 
still responsible for the preservation of the 
integrity of the currency. 


THE MONETIZATION OF DEFICITS 


We should never hear a complaint from the 
Board to the effect that the System was co- 
erced or compelled to buy 24 billion dollars’ 
worth of Government bonds to support the 
deficit policy of the Government. The Board 
itself voluntarily adopted the policy of a fixed 
maximum interest rate and bought the bonds 
to accomplish that purpose. It is true that 
they were advised, and possibly importuned, 
by the Treasury Department and the Ameri- 
can Bankers Association, but the decision, as 
well as the responsibility, was and is their 
own. Now we are told that there will be 
another Government deficit in the coming 
fiscal year. Certainly this should not carry 
the automatic requirement that the Federal 
Reserve System buy bonds and thus bring 
about the monetization of the deficit as was 
done during the war. Nor should we ever 
hear a complaint from the Board because 
member banks extend credit and build de- 
posit structures on the base of reserves 
created by the Federal Reserve purchase of 
Government securities either to support the 
market or for any other purpose. Never 
should we hear a request for authority to ap- 
ply punitive sanctions against the banks in 
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the form of some sort of new and fancy re- 
serve requirement. The decision to purchase 
securities is voluntarily made by the inde- 
pendent and autonomous Federal Reserve 
Board, who should be fully aware of the in- 
evitable effects of their actions. The inde- 
pendent Federal Reserve Board unquestion- 
ably has the legal power to decrease reserves 
to whatever extent desired by reversing the 
process used in creating them. 

Undoubtedly there should be a close and 
cordial relationship between the Board and 
the Treasury Department, but both should 
recognize the impossibility of maintaining 
any fixed rate of interest in the market for 
Government bonds and at the same time pro- 
tecting the soundness of the currency. It 
is appropriate and desirable that the Federal 
Reserve Board should receive suggestions 
and recommendations from the Treasury De- 
partment, and that they should further re- 
ceive advice from such bodies as the Fed- 
eral Advisory Council, the representatives 
from the American Bankers Association, the 
Council of Economic Advisers, etc., but, 
after having received advice and informa- 
tion from all available sources, the decision 
as to policy must be made by the Board on 
their own responsibility, and it should be of 
such a kind as will carry out the principal 
purpose for which central banks are re- 
sponsible. I am not suggesting that the Sys- 
tem should suddenly announce that they 
will buy no Government bonds at any price, 
or that they immediately sell at any price 


-obtainable $12,000,000 of Government secu- 


rities, which is the amount now deposited as 
collateral to Federal Reserve notes, but it 
ought not to be too difficult for the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board to convince the Treasury 
Department of what the fundamental obli- 
gation of the Board is, and to secure the full 
and cordial cooperation of the Treasury, as 
well as the American Bankers Association, 
in a program to save the American mone- 
tary system from further devaluation and a 
possible collapse. Such a program would, 
in my opinion, necessarily involve a more 
or less gradual withdrawal of all support of 
the market for Government bonds, a firm 
policy of some minimum annual reduction 
of the amount of Government securities de- 
posited as collateral for Federal Reserve 
notes, an abandonment of the policy of in- 
flating the currency to comply with the in- 
ference in the “Employment Act of 1946,” 
and a definite program for a return to the 
full gold standard. 


SOUND REDEEMABLE CURRENCY ONLY PERMANENT 
SOLUTION 


As a matter of fact, in the long run the 
newly conceived purposes of the system, pre- 
vention of inflation and deflation, creating 
conditions favorable to sustained high em- 
ployment, stable values, and a rising level 
of consumption,” will be attained much 
more surely and permanently by an econ- 
omy operated on sound money redeemable in 
gold, the future value of which cannot be 
doubted, than by an economy operated on 
fiat money unredeemable in any definite ma- 
terial thing and whose future purchasing 
power is, from the most optimistic point of 
view, a completely unknown quantity. 

But what would be the effect on an admin- 
istration which wants to spend $71,500,000,- 
000 this year, and more in the years to come? 
Simply that they would have to raise the 
money by taxes which might not be too pop- 
ular as a permanent way of life, or they would 
have to borrow it in the open market at 


_ rates of interest set by supply and demand 


and not by an inflation of the currency. 
And as for the commercial banks, who 
have been (as I think, unjustifiably) accused 
of contributing to inflation, they would have 
mo excess reserves on which to build inflat- 
ed deposits, and could only increase their 
loans or investments, and thereby deposits, 
by rediscounts which could, in turn, be ef- 
fectively controlled by the rediscount rate, 


or, if necessary, by a limitation of redis- 
counts by classification of acceptable paper 
which is within the present powers of the 
Board. 

No; the Board should not blame either 
the Treasury or the commercial banks for 
the results of their own free-will decisions, 
but should alter their policy to the extent 
necessary to achieve the classical purpose of 
all properly conceived central banks, which 
is the protection and preservation of the 
solvency and integrity of the people’s money. 


Aid for India 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
0 


HON. A. S. J. CARNAHAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 22, 1951 


Mr. CARNAHAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
bill before us is one on which the people 
of this democracy have spoken clearly 
and unequivocally. It is our duty to 
listen, and as representatives of the peo- 
ple in the truest sense to listen carefully 
and act accordingly. 

Hundreds of messages have been re- 
ceived urging approval of aid to India. 
These have come from organizations, 
religious groups of all faiths, and indi- 
viduals. They speak with one voice; let 
them be heard here. Under permission 
to extend my remarks, I include several 
letters and telegrams: 

Here is what organized labor says: 

WASEINGTON, D. C., May 7, 1951. 
Hon. JOHN KEE, 

Chairman, House Committee on Foreign 
Affairs, House Office Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C.: 

The situation in India holds the threat of 
general starvation for millions of human 
beings in that country and calls for prompt 
and generous action on the part of the 
United States. We should supply them with 
wheat to tide them over this emergency and 
assure them of the opportunity to purchase 
additional supplies until normal sources of 
grain are again available to them. Such a 
policy is a matter of basic humanity for 
which there are many precedents in our 
history, in addition the security of our way 
of life requires that we use our resources 
to make friends for our Government in the 
global struggle in which we are involved. 
India by position and by its numbers of peo- 
ple is a key country in this struggle. In the 
name of these two purposes, humanity and 
loyalty to human freedom, I urge speedy 
action on this legislation to provide wheat 
for India. 


WILLIAM GREEN, 
President, American Federation of 
Labor. 


New York, N. Y., May 16, 1951. 
A. S. J. CARNAHAN, 
House Foreign Affairs, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Imperative that food gift to India receive 
immediate approval by Congress. Humani- 
tarian justification for such action need not 
be restated continued delay in approving 
and delivery of food gifts not only a matter 
of life and death to the people of India but 
cannot be justified in a Nation such as ours 
which takes pride in its adherence to the 
Christian code of ethics. In the great battle 
for the minds and rllegiance of people the 
world over to the democratic way of life the 


United States of America could hasten that 
objective by prompt approval and rushing of 
food to India an empty stomach is not inter- 
ested in empty words. Our deeds can do more 
to win friends and influence people as an ally 
against communism then mere statements. 
There is increasing concern among the mem- 
bers of the brotherhood of sleeping car por- 
ters because of congressional inaction on 
food to India I implore you to do everything 
in your official power to get prompt approval 
by Congress and rush food to those millions 
of needy people of India. I assure you that 
prompt approval and action will be in keep- 
ing with our noblest principles of Christian 
and democratic heritage. 
A. PHILIP RANDOLPH, 
International President, Brother- 
hood of Sleeping Car Porters. 


New York, N. Y., May 17, 1951. 
Congressman A. S. J. CARNAHAN, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Strongly support immediate food aid for 
India with no strings attached. America has 
a right to be proud of her record on famine 
relief. Generous action now will add lustre 
to that record and strengthen the bonds of 
friendship between our country and the 
people of Asia. 
. JACOB S. PoTorskKy, 
General President, Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers of America. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., May 1, 1951. 
JOHN KEE, 

Chairman, Foreign Afairs Committee, 
United States House of Representa- 
tives: 

On behalf of 1,250,000 members of the 
UAW-CIO, we support plea made to Members 
of the House by Jacob Potofsky, chairman, 
CIO International Relations Committee, and 
Nathan E. Cowan, director, CIO legislative 
Department, April 27 that they amend the 
aid to India bill to provide 2,000,000 tons 
of grain on a gift basis rather than through 
loan arrangements that would be interpreted 
as trading on human starvation. 

Four months’ delay is shocking. Further 
delay and the imposing of loan or half-loan 
conditions will give Communists effective 
propaganda material not only in Asia but 
throughout the world. 

We urge you to start the grain moving now 
it is morally right and by the test of national 
security it is wise. 

WALTER P. REUTHER, 
President UAW-CIO. 


NATIONAL MARITIME UNION OF AMERICA, 
New York, N. Y., April 9, 1951. 
Representative JoHN KEE, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

HONORABLE SIR: The enclosed resolution, 
calling for immediate emergency food relief 
to India, was adopted by the National Coun- 
cil of the National Maritime Union at its 
meeting of April 4, 1951. 

The membership of the National Maritime 
Union are intimately aware of the critical 
situation in India. We have long been in 
favor of assistance to India in order to pre- 
vent mass starvation and the general break- 
down of the health of the people due to 
hunger. 

The membership of our Union recognizes 
that hungry people are vulnerable to Com- 
munist propaganda, Therefore, it is urgent 
that this aid be given immediately, not only 
from a humanitarian point of view, but also 
as a means of combating and stopping the 
spread of Communism throughout the world. 

We urgently request you to support this 
legislation and to call for immediate action 
on the pending bills, 

Respectfully, 
NEAL HANLEY, 
National Secretary. 
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RESOLUTION ADOPTER AT NATIONAL COUNCIL 
MEETING, NATIONAL MARITIME UNION, APRIL 
4, 1951 

FOOD FOR INDIA 


The people of India have one of the lowest 
living standards of any people anywhere. 
This meager subsistence of the Indian people 
is threatened by a 6,000,000 ton grain short- 
age. Since grain comprises about 75 percent 
of the diet of the Indian people, this ex- 
treme shortage means that thousands of 
Indians face actual starvation. The people 
of the United States are opposed to starva- 
tion—anywhere—anytime. We must trans- 
late our onposition to starvation into a 
practical assault on want, by giving the 
people of India our surplus grain. 

H. R. 3017 and S. 872 would provide the 
people of India with up to 2,000,000 tons of 
excess grain. 

The brotherhood of man, the general wel- 
fare of the United Siates, and the cause of 
world peace dictate the early adoption by 
the Congress of these bills as emergency 
food relief, in order to alleviate hunger and 
prevent mass starvation of the people of 
India. 


— 


WASHINGTON, D. C., May 16, 1951. 
Hon. JAMEs P. RICHARD”, 
Chairman, Committee on Foreign Affairs, 
New House Office Building: 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America 
urge your suppcrt for favorable action on 
grain to India as outright gift to the starv- 
ing people of India. It is a tradition of our 
country to help hose in need. Our help now 
would be a merciful weapon in our struggle 
against communism and demonstrate our 
confidence n the people of India. 
ELISABETH CHRISTMAN, 
Legislative Representative, ACWA. 


Mr. Speaker, other disinterested or- 
ganizations say this: 


New York, N. Y., May 16, 1951. 
Congressman Jaus P. RICHARDS, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C.: 
The executive committee of the board of 
directors of CARE at today's meeting urges 
passage earliest possible moment of Indian 
grain bill in view of millions of starving 
people there. 
PAUL CoMty, 
French Director of CARE. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., May 17, 1951. 
Hon. James P. RICHARDS, 
Chairman, Foreign Affairs Committee, 
House of Representatives: 
American Home Economics Association 
urges Foreign Affairs Committee to favorably 
report the bi'l! concerning wheat for India. 
MARGARET MANGERHAHEA, 
Legislative Chairman. 
New York, N. Y., May 17, 1951. 
The Honorable Jamzs P. RICHARDS, 
Chairman, House Foreign Affairs 
Committee, House Office Building: 
The National Council of Jewish Women 
respectfully urges you to lend your leader- 
ship in support of an immediate grant of 
funds for the purchase of wheat for the 
starving people of India. Congress must act 
now if the Indian people are to be saved from 
starvation and chaos. 
Mrs. IRVING M. ENGEL, 
National President, National Council 
of Jewish Women. 
THE AMERICAN VETERANS COMMITTEE, 
BUSINESS AND PROFESSIONAL CHAPTER, 
Chicago, Ill., April 24, 1951. 


f CHAIRMAN, HOUSE FOREIGN AFFAIRS COMMIT- 


TEE, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 
Sm: We of the Business and Professional 
Chapter of the American Veterans Commit- 
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tee wish to make known our plea that the 
proposed shipment of grain to India be has- 
tened by speedy and decisive action by your 
committee. 

We sincerely hope that the shipments will 
be regarded by India as a humanitarian ges- 
ture rather than as the result of hard bar- 
gaining and world politics. 

We feel that the shipments should be gifts 
to the people of India as from the American 
people and not a loan to be hedged with all 
kinds of restrictions. 

Respectfully, 
GEORGE T. Bocart, Chairman. 


NORTHFIELD, MINN., February 6, 1951. 
Congressman JOHN KEE, 
Chairman, House Committee on Foreign 
Affairs: 
American Association University Women 
urges immediate shipment wheat to India. 
Eva NELSON, 
Northfield International Relations 
Chairman. 


OAK Park, ILL., May 16, 1951. 
Congressman A. S. J. CARNAHAN, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Central Branch National Womens League 
composed of 25 sisterhoods in Chicago and 
surrounding territory representing 10,000 
synagogue women urge you to pass aid to 
India bill. Arms alone will not win this 
struggle for a free world. Food to under- 
privileged areas will go a long way to create 
better relations. 

Mrs. MAURICE AGEL, 
President. 

Mrs. A. S. SHOHTE, 
Social Action Chairman. 


CHICAGO, ILL., May 16, 1951. 
Representative A. S. J. CARNAHAN, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 
We urge your favorable vote on shipping 
wheat to India. 
CHICAGO SECTION, NATIONAL COUNCIL 
or JEWISH WOMEN, 


New YorK, N. Y., May 16, 1951. 
Hon. A. S. J. CARNAHAN, 
Foreign Afairs Committee, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Board of Directors of the National Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Colored People 
on behalf of itself and 1,692 branches with 
biracial membership of 300,000 voted unan- 
imously Monday to urge upon Congress that 
it vote without delay a gift of 2,000,000 tons 
of wheat to prevent famine in India. The 
board further urged that no strings be at- 
tached to the gift, which should be outright, 
as mercy should bear no price tag. We urge 
upon your committee prompt action to this 
effect. 

WALTER WHITE, 
Secretary. 
New York, N. Y., May 17, 1951. 
Representative A. S. J. CARNAHAN, 
House Office Building: 

May I repeat for myself and for the con- 
stituency of the Golden Rule Foundation 
represented in almost every State in the 
Union our earnest hope that the bill au- 
thorizing the sending of 2,000,000 tons of 
wheat to famine-stricken India shall be 
passed without any complicating political 
conditions either by way of repayment in 
strategic war materials or other embarrass- 
ing features. We strongly urge immediate 
action on America’s customary generous 
terms. 

Ronert M. HOPKINS, 
President. C 2n Pals Foundation, 
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Los ANGELES, CALIF., May 18, 1951. 
Hon. A. S. J. CARNAHAN, 
House of Representatives,, 
Washington, D. C.: 

On behalf of thousands of individuals and 
organizations and religious agencies con- 
tributing to our nonprofit famine-relief ef- 
forts we plead for speedy passage of bill to 
grant India 2,000,000 tons of American wheat 
surplus, We are receiving daily heartrend- 
ing appeals from American missions and re- 
lief agencies and responding to limit of our 
resources but problem too great for private 
agencies and people of America look to their 
most convincing spokesman the Government 
of the United States, to uphold American 
traditions and express American interest 
and concern for famine victims in the prac- 
tical form of food. Hunger is one aggres- 
sor we can repel without bloodshed. 

CLIFFORD E. CLINTON, 
President, Meals for Millions Foun- 
dation. 


Sr. Lovis, Mo., May 19, 1951. 
Hon. A. S. J. CARNAHAN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Dear Sm: The St. Louis District of the 
Missouri State Teachers Association feels 
that legislation to send aid to India would 
be in the interest of good foreign relations. 
We urge that you lend your support to the 
passing of such legislation. 
Sincerely, 
Sr. Louis District, M. S. T. A., 
JOHN J. WHITNEY, 
President, 


Mr. Speaker, there are no more re- 
spected groups in our country than the 
religious groups of all faiths who for 
years have been carrying on charitable 
and philanthropic activities in foreign 
countries with funds given in the spirit 
of Christian charity by millions of peo- 
ple. Let us hear them now: 


New York, N. Y., May 17, 1951. 
Hon. James P. RICHARDS, 
Chairman, Foreign Affairs Committee, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 
National Lutheran Council at February 
annual meeting adopted resolution favoring 
wheat for India legislation. Need for food 
growing increasingly acute. Strongly urge 
House of Representatives pass bill which 
will provide life saving food on nonpolitical 
basis and will adequately reflect desire of 
American Christians to demonstrate human- 
itarian concern for welfare of our neighbors 
in India. 
PauL C. EMPIE, 
Executive Director, National Lu- 
theran Council. 
New York, N. Y., May 16, 1951. 
Hon. James P,»RICHARDS, 
House Foreign Affairs Committee, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Various Catholic groups including Nation- 
al Council of Catholic Women representing 
millions of citizens have passed resolutions 
favoring help to India in form of food grains. 
I have received reports and letters from the 
famine areas stressing the anguish of com- 
munities where the ration fails. Know you 
will uphold American tradition of generous 
help to the needy in crucial debate tomor- 
row. 
Monsignor SwaNnstrom, 
War Relief Services, VOC. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., May 16, 1951. 
Hon. James P. RICHARDS, 
Chairman, House Foreign 
Afairs Committee, the Capitol: 
The Council for Social Action of Congre- 
gational Christian Churches reiterates its 
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support for legislation to provide grain for 
India. Urge immediate House action to ap- 
prove this legislation in the interest of hu- 
manity and political interest of the United 
States. 
THOMAS B. KEEHN, 
Legislative Secretary, Council for 
Social Action. 


New York, N. Y., May 18, 1951. 
Hon. A. S. J. CARNAHAN, 
Chairman, Foreign Affairs Committee, 
House of Representatives: 


May we most earnestly urge prompt House 


action to provide grain for India. Full state- 
ment of convictions of National Board of 
Young Men's Christian Associations sent to 
Foreign Affairs Committee in January by 
Chairman Eugene R. McCarthy, of St. Louis, 
and other officers. Many YMCA leaders in 
position to know at first hand of needs in 
India and importance of generous American 
action as friendship builder hope everything 
possible will be done to expedite House action 
and if possible to remove some of the ques- 
tionable amendments included in the Sen- 
ate action. 
Respectfully, 
COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC AFFAIRS, NA- 
TIONAL BoaRD oF Youna MEN’s 
CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATIONS, 
WESLEY F, RENNIE, Chairman. 
J. E. SPROUL, Secretary. 


New York, N. Y., May 17, 1951. 
Hon. A. S. J. CARNAHAN, 
House Office Building: 

Council for Social Action of the Congre- 
gational Christian Churches strongly urges 
affirmative action on food for India bill. We 
would prefer that at least part of the food be 
sent as a grant, but understand that long- 
term loan acceptable to India. Both human- 
itarian and political considerations require 
speedy action. We have received many com- 
munications from all parts of the country in 
support of this action. 

HERMAN F. REIssiIc, 
Secretary of International Relations, 


— 


New Tonk, N. V., May 17, 1951. 
Hon, A. S. J. CARNAHAN, 
House of Representatives: 

National board YWCA urges prompt pas- 
sage of legislation to send grain to India. 
We believe humanitarian reasons demand 
prompt shipment to a country where famine 
threatens. Political considerations should 
not affect situation. Better living condi- 
tions in India would also benefit United 
States and world. 

Mrs. Harrison S. ELLIOTT, 
General Secretary. 


New York, N. Y., May 17, 1951. 
Hon. A. S. J. CARNAHAN, 
House Foreign Affairs Committee, 
House Office Building: 

All voluntary foreign welfare groups in 
India Committee including Lutheran, World 
Relief, Church World Service for Limited 
Protestant Groups, and War Relief Services 
of Nationai Catholic Welfare Conference are 
united in urging passage of bill to aid in 
India famine. Unsolicited letters and money 
gifts from many individuals indicate wide- 
spread concern for speedy congressional ac- 
tion to relieve human suffering. We feel 
moral leadership of United States calls for 
immediate action at this crucial time. 

EILEEN EGAN, 
Chairman, Committee of India, 
American Council of Voluntary 
Agencies fur Foreign Service. 
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AMERICAN BAPTIST FOREIGN 
MISSION SOCIETY, 
New York, N. Y., May 17, 1951. 
The Honorable A. S. J. CARNAHAN, 
The House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear MR. CARNAHAN: I am writing to regis- 
ter my own personal support and that of 
the organization which I represent of the 
India food bill which is now under considera- 
tion by the House. The American Baptist 
Foreign Mission Society early went on record 
as favoring the provisions of 2,000,000 tons 
of wheat to India on mutually acceptable 
terms. 

I am distressed to learn in today’s press 
that the bill accepted by the Senate carries 
an amendment to the effect that repayment 
of all or part of the loan should be made 
by immediate and continuing transfer of 
substantial quantities of monazite and man- 
ganese. I am writing to urge you, and 
through you your associates in the House, 
that no such amendment be attached to the 
House bill. 

Very truly yours, 
D. FARNUM, 
Foreign Secretary. 


' New Yorg, N. Y., May 16, 1951. 
Representative A. S. J. CARNAHAN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C.: 

The Central Department of Church World 
Service, representing major protestant relief 
agencies, urges Congress to give prompt and 
favorable action on the India food legisla- 
tion. Recent word from India underlines 
desperate situation. Voluntary agencies 
counting on passage of this bill. 
t WYNN C. FAIRFIELD, 
' Executive Director, Church World Service. 


New Tonk, N. Y., May 16, 1951. 
Representative A. S. J. CARNAHAN, 
Chairman of Foreign Affairs Committee, 
House of Representatives: 
National Council of Churches of Christ 
representing 29 denominations and 31,000,- 
000 Protestant Church members, strongly 
urges support of India food legislation. 
Council recognizes political elements are 
involved but believes India’s need is so acute 
that our American National must render im- 
mediate help. We cannot place politics 
above hunger. 
RUSSELL STEVENSON, Secretary. 


Tue NATIONAL COUNCIL 
PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL CHURCH, 
New York, N. Y., May 16, 1951. 
Representative A. S. J. CARNAHAN, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. CARNAHAN: In view of your great 
interest in the strategic sending of surplus 
food for India, I take pleasure in handing you 
herewith a copy of action taken by the Na- 
tional Council of the Episcopal Church at its 
meeting held February 13-15, 1951: 

“Whereas the Government of India has 
requested 2,000,000 tons of food grains from 
the United States to help supply their emer- 
gency need caused by national disasters, and 

“Whereas these food grains are available in 
surplus in the United States and will sustain 
life and health, and contribute to friendly 
relations with the peoples of India: There- 
fore be it 

“Resolved, That the National Council of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church in agree- 
ment with the action of the National Council 
of the Churches of Christ in the United 
States of America, urges the Congress and 
the executive branch of the United States 
to take such steps as may be required to 
assist in meeting the present urgent needs 
of the people of India for emergency food 
aid, and that this food be made available on 


such terms as may be mutually acceptable to 
the two governments; and be it further 

“Resolved, That we urge our church people 
to make their wishes on this subject known 
to their Representatives in Congress.” 

You are quite free to quote this action, 
which was unanimously adopted. 

Very sincerely yours, 
C. RANKIN BARNES, 
Secretary. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA., May 18, 1951. 
JAMES P. RICHARDS, 
Chairman, House Foreign Afairs 
Committee, House Office Building, 
Washington, D. Ç.: 

American Friends Service Committee rep- 
resentatives in India report serious hunger 
conditions in Bihar state where they are 
working. Following is quoted from letter 
received from India representatives, May 14. 
“Because rains have failed or have come at 
wrong times four successive crops in Bihar 
have been ruined. First came the 1950 crop 
of wheat, barley, and oats, which were ex- 
ceptionally poor. Of the maize crop in July 
at least 60 percent was lost and of the rice 
crop in November, which normally repre- 
sents two-thirds of the total annual food 
production in Bihar, 50 percent was lost. 
Again this year April crop was 50 percent 
short. In total this means 3,000,000 tons of 
food less than normal production, which in 
turn is a million tons short of Bihar's re- 
quirements. There is a great and urgent 
need. Immediate action is called for. If 
food is to be given to the people of Bihar 
to save them from starvation it must be 
given quickly.” Our representatives also re- 
ported great and satisfactory progress on the 
irrigation schemes in Bihar and stated that 
if this progress can be maintained there 
never need be any repetition of the present 
crisis in future years. We are convinced only 
early action of Congress can meet need of 
India’s millions. We join with other voices 
of humanity to urge this action. 

AMERICAN FRIENDS SERVICE COMMITTEE. 


DEPARTMENT OF WORLD MISSIONS, 
Dayton, Ohio, April 23,1951. 
The Honorable Jonn KEE, 
Chairman, Committee on Foreign 
Affairs, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Kee: The executive committee 
of the Board of Missions meeting on April 
13, 1951, voted to give strong endorsement to 
the India Food bill (H. R. 2699) now before 
the United States House of Representatives. 

In this action our committee speaks for the 
750,000 members of our church in the United 
States who are greatly concerned about the 
need of India for food. We know that your 
committee is aware of the important hu- 
manitarian and political considerations in- 
volved in this matter under present world 
conditions and hope that an early favorable 
action will be possible by the House of Rep- 
resentatives. 

Thanking you for your assistance in press- 
ing this matter to a successful conclusion. 

Sincerely yours, 
CARL G. HEINMILLER, 
Executive Secretary. 


Colli dw, N. J., February 4, 1951. 
Representative JOHN KEE, 

Chairman, House Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee, George Washington Inn, Wash- 
ington, D. C.: 

We urge that if the necessary wheat sup- 
plies are available the requested aid to fam- 
ine-threatened India be sent. Humani- 
tarian and Christian principles support such 
a move. Nothing we may do just now could 
better demonstrate the troubled India and 
Communist-threatened peoples our sincere 
intentions for peace, true freedom, and po- 
litical democracy, The grain should be so 
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shipped that in its distribution and use in 
India it shall be known on the lowest level 
that it came from the people of the United 
States, in view of India’s opposition to our 
stand on Red China’s aggression. God in His 
providence has given us an unusual oppor- 
tunity to bare before the world the genuine 
depth of our good neighborly conviction. The 
effect of such a move may well be reflected 
also in an improved attitude on the part of 
the present Indian Government toward the 


ie reception of evangelistic missionaries from 


our angelical denominations to receive our 
wheat may indeed open the door there to a 
wider hearing of the Gospel which has 
blessed our land and given to us our desire 
to help. A copy of this wire has been sent 
to President Harry Truman and Senator Tom 


CONNALLY. 
Dr. CARL MCINTYRE, 
President, International Council of 
Christian Churches. 


New York, N. Y., February 8, 1951. 
Congressman JOHN KEE, 

Chairman, House Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee, House Office Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C.: 

As director of the Churches Commission on 
International Affairs, constituted by the 
World Council of Churches and the Interna- 
tional Missionary Council, I strongly support 
the action of the National Council of the 
Churches of Christ in the United States of 
America and respectfully urge that the 
United States speedily give substantial as- 
sistance to the Government and people of 
India to alleviate suffering from food short- 
ages. Such assistance is prompted by hu- 
manitarian factors and by motives of friend- 
ship and should not be determined by po- 
litical considerations. I am confident that 
United States action of this kind would be 
viewed with appreciation by the world-wide 
constituency represented in our commission, 

O. FREDERICK NOLDE, 
Director. 
New York, N. Y., January 29, 1951. 
Hon. JOHN KEE, 

Chairman, Foreign Affairs Committee, 
House of Representatives, Washington, 
D. C.: 


National Board of Young Men’s Christian 
Associations of the United States unani- 
mously voted yesterday to urge the Congress 
and the executive branch of the Government 
of the United States to take such steps as 
may be required to make food grains re- 
quested by the Government of India immedi- 
ately available on terms mutually acceptable. 
National board, whose meiabers have many 
contracts in India and throughout the world, 
believes strongly that favorable action is 
justified, not only on humanitarian ground 
but also because it would strengthen bonds 
of friendship between the peoples of United 
States and India. Earnestly urge prompt 
action. 

EUGENE R. MCCARTHY, 
Chairman, 
JAMES C. DONNELL, 
Chairman, Executive Committee. 
CLEVELAND E. DODGE, 
Chairman, International Committee, 
EUGENE E. BARNETT, 
General Secretary, 


New York, N. Y., January 30, 1951. 
Hon. JOHN KEE, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

National Board, YWCA, urges Foreign 
Affairs Committee anc House action to send 
grain to India. We believe common decency 
demands prompt shipments from a country 
with surpluses to one where famine threat- 
ens. Political considerations should not 
affect situation. Better living conditions in 
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India would also benefit United States and 
world. 
Mrs. ARTHUR FORREST ANDERSON, 
President. 


The Farmers Union of America told us 

this in February: 

FARMERS EDUCATIONAL AND 
COOPERATIVE UNION OF AMERICA, 
Washington, D. C., February 19, 1951. 

Congressman JOHN KEE, 

Chairman, House Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee, House Office Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

DEAR CHAIRMAN KEE: The National Farm- 
ers Union hopes that the bill to provide India 
with wheat will be enacted just as rapidly 
as possible. We are, of course, very much in 
favor of the measure. 

In our opinion, this assistance to India is 
the sort of action which can help to achieve 
world peace without force of arms. We hope 
that it may be enacted promptly and over- 
whelmingly as a new demonstration of our 
Nation’s earnest desire to be a good neigh- 
bor in the community of nations. 

Very sincerely yours, 
JAMES G, PATTON, 
President. 


But this is not all. Our church people 
have reacted spontaneously to urge that 
we aid India. Here are letters from 
churches and church people in the 
Southwest and Midwest: Texas, Okla- 
homa, Ohio, Indiana, Kansas, and Mis- 
souri: 


LUBBOCK View CHRISTIAN CHURCH, 
Lubbock, Tex. April 30, 1951. 
Hon, JOHN KEE, 

Congressman from West Virginia, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Subject: Bill H. R. 3017. 

Dear Mr. Kee: It is our request that since 
the House Foreign Affairs Committee voted 
in favor of the above bill to supply 2,000,000 
tons of grain to India, that you do all in your 
power to get this bill passed to aid the starv- 
ing people of India. 

We think the supplying of India with 
this surplus grain will pay our Nation big 
dividends in the years to come. 

Respectfully yours, 
Mrs. Opis L. HACKNEY, 
President. 
Mrs, JAMES R. COCHRAN, 
Service Director. 


SAN ANTONIO COUNCIL OF CHURCHES, 

San Antonio, Tez., March 6, 1951. 
The Honorable JOHN KEE, 

Chairman, Foreign Affairs Committee, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. Kee: I do not know the 
status of the measure to authorize the 
granting of 2,000,000 tons of wheat to the 
famine-stricken population of India, H. R. 
2698, but I am authorized by our World 
Friendship Committee to inform you of our 
support. 

There seems to be little question of the 
dire need of this grain in India and of our 
ability to give it without depriving our own 
people. 

We are aware of the feeling of some peo- 
ple that we should not send this grain be- 
cause of the attitude of the Indian Gov- 
ernment with respect to our policies in 
Asia. We do not believe that Members of 
Congress will want to trade in human misery 
nor overlook the Christian precept to feed 
the hungry, even our enemies. 

Genuine good wishes. 

Yours sincerely, 
HAROLD KIRKPATRICK, 
Executive Secretary. 


TECUMSEH, OKLA., April 24, 1951. 
Mr. JOHN KEE, 
Chairman, Committee on Foreign Affairs, 
House of Representatives, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Dear Sm: We, whose names appear below, 
write you regarding the “wheat for India” 
bill, H. R. 3017. 

We cannot understand why this bill has 
not been passed when the need is so great 
and time is running out. The United States 
has the wheat, so we can respond to this 
appeal if we choose, and we are the only 
Nation that can. All that is required is ap- 
propriate congressional action. 

We cannot afford to be unresponsive to a 
plea to relieve human suffering when it lies 
within our power to do so. Also, Christian 
America has the opportunity here to express 
truly the Christian principles upon which 
this free world is founded. 

India is in desperate need and we are the 
Only country that can render this aid, so, 
for the sake of India, and for peace, we rec- 
ommend the quick passage of this bill. 

Mrs. H. A. Woops, 
Mrs. F. L. ENGLISH, 
Mrs. Joꝝ SCHEIDT. 
Mrs. Hat V. PIPER. 
Mrs. J. T. PRYOR. 
METTIE HARTSON, 
Mrs. T. WREN. 


KINGFISHER, OKLA., April 20, 1951. 
JOHN KEE, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C.: 
We urge immediate action in India food 
bill, H. R. 3017. 
CHRISTIAN WOMEN’S FELLOWSHIP 
CHRISTIAN CHURCH. 


TULSA, OKLA., April 18, 1951. 
JOHN KEE, 
House Office Building: 
Would urge passage of bill 3017. 
CHRISTIAN WOMEN’S FELLOWSHIP, 
PINE STREET CHRISTIAN CHURCH, 


OKLAHOMA CITY COUNCIL OF CHURCHES, 
Oklahoma City, Okla., April 17, 1951. 
The Honorable JOHN KEE, 
Chairman, Committee on Foreign Affairs, 
United States House of Representa- 
tives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: The executive board of the 
Oklahoma City Council of Churches has 
taken action to urge that everything possible 
be done to get our surplus wheat to India 
immediately. We feel it is essential that 
saving the lives of starving people be placed 
above any other consideration at this time. 

We are praying that you will be guided by 
the spirit of God to take any action possible 
to see that our country fulfills its responsi- 
bility in this respect. 

Yours sincerely, 
Mrs. E. R. RENO, 
Executive Secretary. 


FIRST CHRISTIAN CHURCH, 
Walters, Okla., April 18, 1951. 
The Honorable JOHN KEE, 
Chairman, Committee on Foreign Affairs, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 
Dear MR. Kee: The delay in the passage of 
the wheat-for-India bill, H. R. 3017, has been 
brought to our attention, and we feel com- 
pelled to speak out against this tragic delay. 
We have some fears that the bill may have 
become nothing more than a political foot- 
ball while human beings are starving in 
India. Can this be? Surely our leaders in 
Washington will see their responsibilities and 
act quickly in favor of this bill. The conse- 
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quences of our failure to answer this appeal 
from a starving people would be incalculable 
and the cause of Christianity and of free- 
dom would suffer. 

We shall give close attention to the action 
of your committee and hope that you shall 
give this bill your utmost personal support. 

Very truly yours, 
JAMES R. WRIGHT, Jr. 


First BAPTIST CHURCH, 
Springfield, Ohio, February 8, 1951. 
Mr. JOHN KEE, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear MR. KEE: We, the First Baptist Church 
of Springfield, Ohio, wish to concur in the 
action taken by the National Council of the 
Churches of Christ in the United States of 
America of January 17, 1951, urging our Gov- 
ernment to make available 2,000,000 tons of 
wheat for the relief of the people of India 
now suffering from the famine. 

If the bonds between India and the 
United States ever needed strengthening it 
is now. This would be not only a Christian 
gesture but a stroke of good will which would 
be another means of making it more difficult 
for communism to get hold of the Indian 
people. 

We sincerely hope that the United States 
out of its carry-over stocks in wheat will 
send the 2,000,000 tons to India. 

Very sincerely yours, 
EDGAR DRUMEL. 


BROOKLYN CHRISTIAN CHURCH, 
Brooklyn, Ind., April 16, 1951. 
JOHN KEE, 
West Virginia Representative, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sir: It is a tragic thing to allow poli- 
tics to obscure righteousness. 

When the people of India say, “I was 
hungry and ye fed me not,” it will be of little 
comfort to remember the political reasons 
involved. 

Some people have thought of heaven as a 
great feast. I think of hell as a feast. Sen- 
ators, Representatives, and people of wealth 
who could have helped others and did not 
will have meat and beer upon which to gorge 
themselves. The only difference from the 
earth will be that all the hungry people 
of the world to whom they denied food will 
be next to them watching them eat instead 
of being a convenient several thousand miles 
away. 

“He who feeds his hungering neighbor 
feeds three—his hungering neighbor, him- 
self, and Me.” 

H. R. 3017 is a bill of mercy. 

Will it be politics or Christian charity? 

Cordially, 
GRANVILLE BEITZEL, 


WICHITA COUNCIL OF CHURCHES, 
Wichita, Kans., February 7, 1951. 
Hon. JOHN KEE, 

Chairman, House Committee on Foreign 
Affairs, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Hon. Ma. Kee: It has been called 
to my attention that India has requested 
2,000,000 tons of food grain to relieve the 
acute food shortage there. 

I just want you to know that I favor this 
being accomplished. We need the friendship 
of the Indian people; this would help. With 
our great surplus surely we cannot afford 
not to respond to this request. 

Thank you for giving this matter your con- 
sideration. 

Sincerely yours, 
FLoyp Q. DAVIDSON, 
Executive Secretary. 
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THE MISSOURI COUNCIL OF 
CHURCH WOMEN, 
Jefferson City, Mo., February 16, 1951. 
The Honorable JOHN KEE, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. Ket: The members of the 
Missouri Council of Church Women, which, 
as you know, is an interdenominational 
group of Christian women, are appealing to 
you in behalf of suffering peoples of India. 

We trust that you and the members of your 
committee will use the best means possible 
to appropriate aid. The use of surplus wheat 
as recommended by the President seems 
most desirable to us. Our country has al- 
ways arisen to the needs of other countries 
in distress and we should not fail India in 
these perilous times, since starving people 
are ripe for the spread of communism. 

Respectfully yours, 
ELLA MORRE DETHERAGE, 
(Mrs. Henry E.) 


Mr. Speaker, support of this legislation 
comes from other areas than the South- 
west and the Midwest. The Foreign Af- 
fairs Committee has-received a number 
of letters from the South urging the 
Congress to approve aid to India. Here 
is a sampling of the response from Ken- 
tucky, Florida, Virginia, Tennessee, 
North Carolina, and Arkansas: 


THE FIRST CHRISTIAN CHURCH, 
Paducah, Ky., April 25, 1951. 
The Honorable JOHN Kee, 

Chairman of the Committee on Foretgn 
Affairs, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Str: I am deeply concerned about the 
India food bill, H. R. 3017, which is under the 
guidance of your esteemed committee. 

My sentiments are well expressed in the 
attached editorial from the New York Times 
dated March 10. 

My congregation has a more personal in- 
terest in this famine problem because we 
support a Christian missionary at Kotmi, 
Central Provinces in India, which we are in- 
formed is in the stricken area. 

We are confident that your decision will 
be to offer the alleviation needed at an early 
date. 

With kindest regards, 

Sincerely yours, 
Hucu M. RILEY, 


[From the New York Times of March 10, 
1951 


FAMINE WILL Nor Warr 


There was reason to explore, in the usual 
congressional processes, the proposal to make 
a grant of food grain to India. The explora- 
tion has taken place. The testimony has been 
heard. The imperative need has been estab- 
lished. It is time now for action before it is 
too late. Famine will not wait. 

Our good motives and honest purposes are, 
in a sense, on trial before the world. An ap- 
peal for help has been made to us, and even 
the harshest critics of the food-for-India 
proposal have not been able to suggest that 
we cannot respond to the appeal if we choose. 
We have the materials, The shipping can 
be made available. It is in our power to re- 
lieve this terrible distress. All that is re- 
quired now is the appropriate congressional 
action. There is no excuse, let alone reason, 
for further delay. 

If we fail now it will inevitably be sug- 
gested by our enemies that we will show mer- 
cy only when we can coerce advantage. That 
charge, however false, will linger also in the 
minds and hearts of those who could be our 
friends. We cannot afford to be thought 
schemingly ungenerous. But regardless of 


what anyone thinks of us, we cannot afford 
to be unresponsive to a plea to mitigate hu- 
man suffering. If our pretensions are on 
trial before the world, it is vastly more im- 
portant that on trial before ourselves is our 
essential self-respect. We must act now to 
bring relief to India because of what we are 
and what we hope to be. This hunger is on 
the march. We dare not brook further delay, 


HENDERSON, KY., April 23, 1951, 
Representative JOHN KEE, 
Washington, D. C.: 
While Congress debates India starves. 

Urge your support of H. R. 3107 now. 
CHARLES E. DIETZE, 

President, Henderson Ministerial As- 

sociation. 


JOHN KEE, Chairman, 
West Virginia. 

Si: The dire need of India is on the 
minds of our American citizens. With the 
knowledge of our abundance of wheat in 
the United States, and finding the shipping 
is available we feel we must make this ap- 


peal. 

The Christian Women’s Fellowship of the 
Middletown Christian Church asks that you 
act at once. Our Christian love for our 
peoples of the world, in their plea of hunger, 
makes us want to share in this time of 
peril. 

Thanking you and trusting you will give 
this every possible consideration, I remain, 

Sincerely, 

Mrs. K. F. Claxon, Mrs. R. B. Schroe- 
der, Mrs. A. M. Leland III, Homer Tan- 
ner, Mrs. R. L. Johnson, R. L. Johnson, 
Mr. and Mrs. V. H. Morthjoy, Jr., Mrs. 
Charles Shewmaker, Mrs. Eugene Zim- 
merman, Mrs. J. B. Carpenter, Jr., Mrs, 
Hubert Koman, Mrs. Howard Wilson, 
A. B. Young, Dorothy L. Wheeler, Anna 
Lois Steele, Marcella Crask, Louise Mar- 
tin, Mrs. Robert Martin, Arthur Digby, 
Dr. A. V. Simon, G. L. Herreck, R. P. 
Gregory, J. T. Wheeler, Eugene Zimmer- 
man, Charles V. Shewmaker, Harry Mc- 
Farland, H. L. Roman, Dove Temple, 
Wood H. Jones, Mrs. Omer Jones, Mrs. 
B. T. Coleman, Mrs. Mary Tatchell, Mrs. 
Charles Phelps, Mrs. L. M. Downing, Mrs. 
Nettie Pound, Mrs. Nora Howard, Mrs. 
Aurelia Wisehart, Mrs. W. H. Thàrp, Mrs. 
Sam Long, Mrs. Wood H. Jones, Mrs. 
Julia S. Mason, Mrs. J. F. Meglemry, Mrs. 
C. A. Meglemry, Jean Rafferty, Miss Jan- 
nice Ferguson, Mrs. Dorothy Tanner, 
Thelma Lois Adams, Barbara Wilson, 
Donald Culver, Gene Herrick, Joe Proc- 
tor, Bonnie Wilson, Shirley Whithon 
Larry Rafferty, Dove Temple, Jr., Bell 
Van Nort, C. M. Feland, II, Mrs. L. H. 
Parrott, Mrs. Morris Morgan, Morton 
Thomas, W. H. Tharp, Spencer Jones, 
Juanita Kincaid, Thelma Jones, Mrs. 
William Wetterav, J. B. Carpenter, Jr., 
Leroy A. Van Nort, Jerry Wright, Mrs, 
Ewing Wiegleb, Mrs. E. L. Rothenburger, 
Mrs. Chester Culver, Mrs. Morton A. 
Thomas, Peggy Morgan, Bernadine Pow- 
ell, Chester G. Culver, Mrs. Leroy Van 
Nort, Mr. and Mrs. E. L. Proctor. 


PINEVILLE, Ky., April 19, 1951. 
JOHN KEE, 

Chairman, Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs, House Office Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C.: 

We strongly urge your support and quick 
passage of bill H. R. 3017. The women of the 
church are deeply concerned that something 
be done to relieve the existing situation 
immediately. 

WOMEN’S CHRISTIAN FELLOWSHIP, FIRST 
CHRISTIAN CHURCH, 
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LOUISVILLE COUNCIL OF CHURCHES, 
Louisville, Ky., February 5, 1951. 
The Honorable JOHN KEE, 
House Committee on Foreign Affairs, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. Kee: I have been authorized 
to appeal to you in the name of the follow- 
ing persons, each of which is titular leader 
in this area of the church organization indi- 
cated. 

We urge the immediate gift of 2,000,000 
tons surplus wheat to India as a humani- 


, tarian measure to avert disastrous famine. 


We think that such a gift will be more 
effective against communism if no political 
conditions are attached. 

Respectfully yours, 
Joun W. MELoy, 
Executive Secretary. 


Joining in this statement. Denomina- 
tional leaders: Olof Anderson, moderator, 
synod of Kentucky, Presbyterian United 
States; W. H. Ballew, manager, the Ameri- 
can Baptist; A. H, Behle, chairman, Evan- 
gelical and Reformed Churches; Gerard D. 
Eusch, moderator of synod, United Lutheran 
Church; Frank H. Caldwell, president, Louis- 
ville Presbyterian Seminary; Homer W. Car- 
penter, minister, First Christian Church; 
W. O. Carver, professor emeritus, Southern 
Baptist Theological Seminary; Gaines S. Dob- 
bins, acting president, Southern Baptist 
Theological Seminary; Charles C. Clingman, 
bishop, Episcopal diocese of Kentucky; C. 
Ransom Comfort, moderator of synod, Pres- 
byterian United States of America; Mrs. Ab- 
bie Clement Jackson, general secretary, 
A. M. E. Zion Women's Home and Foreign 
Missionary Society; H. P. Porter, presiding 
bishop, third Episcopal district, C, M. E. 
Church; William T. Watkins, bishop of Meth- 
odist Conferences, Kentucky and Tennessee. 
Louisville Council of Churches: Walter I. 
Munday, president; Leonard Brecher, chair- 
man, welfare committee; H. S. Warwick, 
chairman, Christian world relations. Louis- 
ville Council of Church Women: Mrs, Ray 
Bush, president; Mrs. William P. Heuser, 
chairman, Christian world relations. Louis- 
ville Ministerial Association, Paul Kohler, 
president. 


SOUTHSIDE CHRISTIAN CHURCH, 
St. Petersburg, Fla., May 6, 1951. 
Hon. JOHN KEE, 
Chairman, Committee on Foreign Afairs, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 
Dear Sm: We are advised that the India 
food bill, House bill H. R. 3017, has not yet 
been passed. If this is true, we wish to ask 
that you support the passage of this bill. 
Yours very truly, 
Mrs. MABEL A. SMITH, 
Secretary, Christian Fellowship. 


CENTRAL CHRISTIAN CHURCH, 
Jacksonville, Fia., May 1, 1951. 
Hon. JOHN KEE, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Sm: I would like to urge you, as a 
member of the Committee on a ee 
fairs of the United States Congress, to 
sent the bill known as wheat for India 8 8. 
872 and H. R. 3017 (3071), to Congress at 
the earliest possible moment. 

As you know, famine does not wait for the 
Congress or for anything else, and it is un- 
Christian, unethical, and inhuman for the 
people of the United States to have wheat 
that will go to waste and have to be burned 
and otherwise destroyed, while the nations 
of the world are dying from starvation. 

Therefore let me urge you, in the name 
of decency alone, to do all in your power 
to bring the bill before the Congress and to 
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press for an early enactment, that this food 
may be sent to India before it is too late, 
Sincerely yours, 
PauL C. Duncan, Minister. 
Central Christian Church; Chair- 
man, Civic Welfare Committee, 
Jacksonville Ministerial Alliance. 


CAPITAL CHRISTIAN CHURCH, 
Tallahassee, Fla., May 4, 1951. 
Hon. JOHN KEE, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 
Dear Mr. Kee: Favorable action on House 
bill 3017 would be appreciated. We will not 
be successful in our fight against commu- 
nistic ideology so long as crushing hunger 
is not in a measure relieved. 
Thanks. 


T. A. CORBETT, 


PENSACOLA, FLA, May 14, 1951. 
Congressman JAMES P. RICHARDS, 
Chairman, Committee on Foreign Affairs, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: We as a group of concerned 
churchwomen urgently plead that your com- 
mittee and legislative body act favorably on 
the wheat-for-India bill. 

We feel deeply that this is a matter of 
human assistance that should be separated 
from the status of politics. But if politics 
must enter the picture—consider that we 
spend millions on the Voice of America pic- 
turing ourselves as a generous people inter- 
ested in the welfare of all individuals—but 
the starving masses of India might well re- 
tort, “Your actions speak so loudly I cannot 
hear what you say.” We know that com- 
munism has fertile breeding ground in such 
conditions and that the opportunists of the 
Kremlin miss no chance to capitalize on 
these misfortunes and errors. We as a (self- 
advertised) Christian nation cannot but 
suffer morally and perhaps ultimately physi- 
cally if we fail to share our God-given 
abundance with this desperate nation. 

Can we afford to allow these people in their 
desperation be lost to the glowing promises 
of communism as China was lost? We must 
feed and nurture the body before we can 
hope to capture the spirit. Please let us not 
fail our God-given trust. 

Mrs. RICHARD H. WHITE, 
President, Christian Women’s Fel- 
lowship, First Christian Church, 


Sr. NICHOLAS PARK CHRISTIAN CHURCH, 
Jacksonville, Fla., April 14, 1951. 
Mr. JOHN KEE, 

Chairman, Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs, House of Representatives, 
United States Congress, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Dear Sm: These are difficult and trying 
times, and we at home fully recognize the 
maze of plot and counterplot extant in the 
Capital City. 

This, however, does not obscure the fact 
that our Nation has been given a magnificent 
opportunity to witness to the godly and 
Christian virtues that we profess before the 
world. Sordid politics and subterranean 
maneuverings must, in this particular in- 
stance, be put aside. 

No American or group of Americans has 
any right in a fit of political pique to deny 
what I sincerely believe to be the will of 
our people: That we live up in some degree 
at least to that what we believe. 

Please use your not inconsiderable influ- 
ence to see that picayunish jangling be re- 
placed with statesmanship; that indifference 
be replaced with concern; and that this Na- 
tion shall not be found wanting in the scales 
of international justice and mercy. The 


people of this or any other nation have no 
moral right to stand up and see starving mil- 
lions die when we have the means at our 
disposal to overcome and to alleviate the 
situation. Send the wheat to India. 

May God be with us all is my prayer. 

In His service, 

ROBERT D. CHAMBLESS, 
Minister. 


FIRST CHRISTIAN CHURCH (DISCIPLES), 
Ocala, Fla., February 9, 1951. 
The Honorable JOHN KEE, 
Chairman of the House Committee 
on Foreign Afairs, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. KEE: The National Council of 
Churches of Christ in the United States of 
America is recommending that the Congress 
and the executive branch of our Govern- 
ment make available to the Government of 
India necessary tons of grain to relieve the 
acute shortage in that country. We are in- 
formed that our Government has enough 
wheat in its carry-over stocks that at least 
2,000,000 tons can easily be spared. 

The members of our local Church Fellow- 
ship Group are supporting this move upon 
the part of the national council and are re- 
questing you to give your approval to it when 
the matter comes up. We feel sure you will 
see the wisdom of granting such a request. 
We understand that the Department of State 
is drafting a bill which will be ready soon to 
be introduced in the two Houses of Congress. 

Thanking you for any consideration you 
can give to this matter, I remain, 

Very truly yours, 
CHRISTIAN WOMEN’S FELLOWSHIP, 
Miss RAE FRANZEN, Secretary. 


INDEPENDENCE CHRISTIAN CHURCH, 
DISCIPLES OF CHRIST, 
Ashland, Va., April 18, 1951. 
Mr. JOHN KEE, 
Chairman, Committee on Foreign Affairs, 
United States House of Representa- 
tives, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Sir: We have a real opportunity as 


a nation to show our interest and humani- 
tarianism to the people of India through 
the India food bill (H. R. 3017). In addition 
the giving of grain will serve as a barrier to 
communism in that country and when we 
have so much we have no other choice but 
to aid the Indian people in a time of famine, 

I am writing you to urge you to support 
this rill and to use your influence to bring 
it to the floor of the House for action and 
passage now. 

A grave responsibility is placed upon us, 
We must not fail the trust that is ours. The 
India food bill must be passed immediately, 

Sincerely yours, 
GEORGE A. WILLIAMS, 
Minister. 


RICHMOND, Va. April 16, 1951. 
The Honorable JOHN KEE, 
Chairman of the House Committee on 
Foreign Affairs, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: The following resolution was 
adopted in a public meeting at Fife, Gooch- 
land County, Va., yesterday. 

“The Congregation of the Mizpah Chris- 
tian Church (Fife, Va.) respectfully urges 
the passage of the aid to India bill, H. R. 
3071, and asks the Rules Committee of both 
Houses of Congress to report the said bill 
favorably and to support its passage at the 
earliest possible date. Starvation in India 
will not wait.” 

May we count upon you to use your best 
efforts to secure this humanitarian action? 

Very respectfully yours, 
F. W. BURNHAM, 
Minister, 
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DUBLIN, VA., February 10, 1951. 
The Honorable JOHN KEE, 
Chairman of the House Cominittee on 
Foreign Afairs, Washington, D. C. 
Sm; We respectfully request that a bill 
providing 2,000,000 tons of wheat for the 
starving people of India, be introduced in 


- Congress at the earliest possible date, and 


we furthermore urge prompt passages of 
the bill when it is introduced. 

We believe such action on the part of our 
Government would be justified on humani- 
tarian and moral grounds and also for the 
reason that it would strengthen the bonds 
of friendship between the American and 
Indian peoples and would prevent the spread 
of communism among the Indian people. 

Yours very truly, 

Margaret D. Vermillion, Mrs. C. D. 
Glindy, Mrs. C. M. Cecil, Mrs. Nel- 
son Smith, Mrs. J. F. Anderson, 
Charles W. Morehead, Jr., K. T. 
Laintore, G. W. Shaggs, Jr., E. G. 
Smynin, Francis M. Harris, R. R. 
Moore, Lula V. Moore, Mrs. Clau- 
dia Vermillion, 


FIRST PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, 
Covington, Tenn., February 6, 1951, 
Congressman JOHN KEE, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR Sm: I hope you will encourage the 
making available of the 2,000,000 tons of 
wheat for India—a potent argument against 
poverty and communism. 

Sincerely, 
J. M. GUTHRIE, 
Pastor. 
KNOXVILLE, TENN., April 24, 1951, 
Hon. JOHN KEE, 
Chairman, Committee on Foreign Affairs, 
House of Representatives, Washington, 
D. C.: 

Sixty members of this group urge imme- 
diate action in the passing of the wheat bill 
for India, No. H. R. 3017. Thousands starve 
while we debate. 

GUILD FELLOWSHIP, FIRST CHRISTIAN CHURCH. 


First CHRISTIAN CHURCH, 
Bells, Tenn., May 12, 1951. 
Hon. JOHN KEE, 
United States House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR HONORABLE KEE: We are much con- 
cerned about the “Wheat for India” bill (bill 
H. R. 3017). We urge that this bill be passed 
favorably in order to help meet a great need 
on the part of the people of India and to 
help promote peace. 

Yours sincerely, 
CHRISTIAN WOMEN’S FELLOWSHIP, 
Mrs. Nancy D. HENDERSON, President. 
Mrs. Bess K. Evans, Secretary. 
Miss FRANCES WAINRIGHT, Treasurer. 


WASHINGTON, N. C., April 23, 1951. 
Hon. JOHN Kre, 
Chairman, Committee on Foreign Affairs, 
House of Representatives, Washington, 
D. C. 

My Dear Sm: We, the business and profes- 
sional women's group of the First Christian 
Church, are urging your support of the India 
food bill, H. R. 3017. 

Yours in a Christian way, 
MARGARET L. BUCK, 
Mrs. J. C. Buck, 
President, 
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FIRST CHRISTIAN CHURCH, 
Rocky Mount, N. C., April 20, 1951. 
Congressman JOHN KEE, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN Kee: For the good of 
our country and the welfare of humanity 
and a constructive effort to stop commu- 
nism, I and the members of my congregation 
are especially anxious that the food-for- 
India bill, H. R. 3017, receive favorable 
enactment. 

The leaders of our Government and the 
American people will forever bear a stigma 
of shame if through our indifference to hu- 
man need and selfish political interest, we do 
not heed the call of our Indian brethren and 
allow them to starve. 

The very fact that Communist Russia has 
offered grain to India in exchange for jute 
and other products ought to impel us to ac- 
tion from the simple motive of self-preser- 
vation if not out of humanitarian and altru- 
istic interest. 

We are asking you, as representative of the 
American people, to give this measure your 
wholehearted support. 

Cordially, 
CLINTON P. CAMPBELL. 


GLENWOOD FRIENDS CHURCH, 
Greensboro, N. C., February 17, 1951. 
Representative JOHN KEE, 
Chairman of the House Foreign Affairs 
Committee, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: We would urge favorable action 
on the bill providing 2,000,000 tons of food- 
stuffs for India. The people of India are 
starving, and now we can practice the teach- 
ings of Jesus, who said, “Give ye them to 
eat.“ 

Sincerely, 
NORMAN S. CARTER, 
Pastor. 
LITTLE ROCK CONFERENCE, 
THE METHODIST CHURCH, 
WOMAN’S SOCIETY OF 
CHRISTIAN SERVICE, 
Grady, Ark., March 4, 1951. 
The Honorable JOHN Kez, 
Chairman of the House Committee on 
Foreign Affairs, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sir: This letter is in the personal 
interest of the request from India for the 
surplus grain here in the United States. 
This grain as I understand may be used to 
save thousands of lives and also to strength- 
en the bonds of friendship between the 
American and Indian people. 

I hope you will do all in your power to see 
that India receives this grain, and that our 
Government may see their way clear to grant 
the request of the Indian Government. 

Very truly yours, 
Mrs, T. S. LOVETT. 


Mr. Speaker, much has been said about 
shipments of grain to India. Much has 
been made of the report that the Soviet 
Union shipped 50,000 tons which made a 
great hit in India despite the fact that 
regular shipments were being made from 
the United States. 

I believe that in the interest of accu- 
racy we should have the facts about our 
grain shipments to India. From July 
1950 through April 1951, the United 
States has shipped 1,109,859 tons of 
grain and grain products to India, or an 
average monthly shipment of 110,986 
tons for 10 months. All of this has been 
purchased by India with its own funds 
and shipped at India’s expense. The 
following chart based on information 
supplied by the Office of Foreign Agricul- 
tural Relations, Department of Agricul- 
ture, shows the breakdown in detail; 
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Grain exports from United States to India, July 1, 1950, through Apr. 30, 1951 
[In long tons] 


480, 329 


624, 132 1, 109, 859 


Mr. Speaker, I present the views of 
two distinguished Americans which are 
worth listening to for a moment—Nor- 
man Cousins, who recently spent a great 
deal of time in India and gave us his im- 
pressions in the Saturday Review of Lit- 
erature, Conversations With Nehru, 


says: 
New York, N. Y., May 16, 1951. 
Hon. A. S. J. CARNAHAN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C.: 
The passage of the wheat to India bill is of 
utmost importance in our struggle for peace. 
Congratulations on your support of this 
measure. 
NORMAN COUSINS. 


Another American who speaks with 
authority is Dr. Frank Laubach. Dr. 
Laubach, author of the recent book, 
Wake Up or Blow Up, has spent his life 
teaching others the rudiments of lan- 
guage. He has mastered over 100 lan- 
guages and taught others in every cor- 
ner of the world. Dr. Laubach says: 

Rancoon, Burma, April 27, 1951. 
The Honorable JOHN KEE, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington. 

My DEAR CONGRESSMAN Kee: The most 
terrible betrayal to communism in the 
world today is the delay of Congress to sell 
or give to India the 2,000,000 tons of wheat. 
It is dangling food in front of a starving 
man. Congress is very rapidly building a 
loathing and hatred in India such as I have 
never found before. Work fast or it will be 
too late to save India. The conditions do 
not matter—the delay is fatal. “Whom the 
gods would destroy they first turn mad.” 

Use this as you wish, 

Very cordially, 
Frank LAUBACH, 
Committee on World Literacy and 
Christian Literature, Foreign Mis- 
sions Conference of North Amer- 
ica. 


Mr. Speaker, there will be many who 
will insist that India’s present food crisis 
is nothing new—that there is no famine, 
I believe the House should have the evi- 
dence on this point from all available 
Sources. 

First-hand reports reaching me leave 
no doubt that the situation is critical 
and growing rapidly worse. Miss Evelyn 
Hersey, social welfare attaché to our 
embassy at New Delhi, has just returned 
to the United States after more than 2 
years in India. She has traveled some 
40,000 miles in visits to most of the large 
cities and more than 200 villages in 
north, central, and south India. She has 


visited the mines, the mills, and the 
homes of industrial workers and farmers. 
She has become acquainted with the 
Indian people and many of their prob- 
lems. Here are Miss Hersey’s first-hand 
impressions of famine conditions in 
India: 


After the earthquake and floods had de- 
stroyed the standing crops and stocks of 
grain in large areas of the north, the locusts 
had eaten the crops in Rajasthan, and the 
annual rain had failed for five successive 
years in the southern rice-producing area, I 
visited with Gandhi workers and others in 
some of the villages where a dangerous de- 
gree of hunger was becoming apparent. In 
spite of the Government procurement and 
ration system—which, according to my per- 
sonal opinion, is a miracle for a country of 
Over 350,000,000 people, 85 percent of whom 
are illiterate—food resources were failing. I 
had seen in villages and on the outskirts of 
towns the lines of tired, discouraged wives 
and mothers turning away from the little 
ration shops at the word “no food this week.” 

I then went more than 250 miles south of 
Madras into villages reachable by jeep and a 
few miles walk. 

Let me tell just a few of the things I saw. 
In one village after I had seen children with 
old faces, and legs and arms like pipe stems, 
and had talked with men and women who 
looked like skeletons with skin drawn tautly 
around them, I cams on a little group pound- 
ing something in a mortar. I looked closer. 
It was wood being pounded into sawdust, and 
the women told me they were making it into 
a mash for food. The rural worker with me 
said, “Yes,—that was all they had.” Upon 
further inquiry, I found that eating sawdust 
allayed the pangs of hunger of adults but 
had no nutritive value. In small children, 
however, it seems to cause intestinal stop- 
page, and the village women told me of sev- 
eral deaths which were attributable to the 
sawdust diet. ` 

In another village, with its repetition of 
slow-moving weak adults and misshapen 
children, I saw in a mother’s arms a child 
who, the mother told me, was a year old. By 
the proportions of the body I judged that the 
little girl must have been about that age, 
but she couldn't lift her head, and she was 
not as tall as one of our 4 months’ old in- 
fants. Lack of food was the cause of this 
condition. Two days after my visit I was 
not surprised to learn that the child had 
died 


In anott er village I came on an American 
missionary who had secured a little dried 
milk from America. I wish you could have 
seen the faces of the scraggly youngsters as 
the missionary dealt out into each bony 
hand one spoonful of dried milk. It was un- 
nerving to watch the slow, trembling little 
hands carry the food carefully, almost fear- 
fully, to their mouths, in an effort not to lose 
any of it. 
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The village workers with me were sorry they 
could not take me to the worst villages. 
These were too inaccessible for the time at 
my disposal. 

Some say people in India are not dying yet 
of starvation, but of malnutrition. At any 
rate it is death from lack of food. And 
illness and deaths are mounting steadily, 


Bishop Leslie Newbigin of the Church 
of South India wrote on March 1, 1951, 
of conditions in the Madura and Ram- 
nad districts. In a letter to Robert 
Rossow, consul general at Madras, 
Bishop Newbigin said: 


Those parts of the Madura district which 
are fed by the Periyar irrigation scheme and 
by the water frrom the hills have not suf- 
fered. The areas of Madura district north 
of the Dindigul-to-Palhi Road, and the areas 
round Tirumangalam, Usilampatti have suf- 
fered severely. 

Ramnad district and especially its east- 
ern and southern parts are suffering terribly. 
During the last 6 weeks there have been very 
small harvests in some places which have 
slightly alleviated suffering for the time 
being. These are now over and conditions 
will become rapidly worse. 

Owing to the failure of rains for 4 years, 
yillage people in the eastern part of Ramnad 
have been compelled to leave their homes 
and search for casual work as harvesters in 
Tanjore and Trichy districts. Many of them 
have abandoned their homes permanently 
and their houses are now in ruins. Many 
others hope to return. In some cases old 
people have been left back and the young 
people have departed. 

Since [about mid-February] migration 
[beacuse of starvation] has very rapidly in- 
creased and will continue to do so for sev- 
eral months. All experienced workers agree 
that conditions are much worse than any- 
thing in living memory. It is impossible 
to see how the villagers in the hard-hit areas 
will get through the coming months, 


The same dismal reports come from 
American hospital workers in India. 
Kathleen A. Norris, at a hospital in Vel- 
lore wrote to the American Consulate 
General in February, as follows: 

In arswer to your letter of February 21, 
regarding the food conditions in this area, 
we are in an officially recognized famine area. 
I have been in India since January 19, 1947, 
aud have only seen a few light rains since 
my arrival. Each week, I visit the village of 
Kavanur and since derationing took place 
the malnutrition which existed is steadily 
increasing as rice is now R1-4-0 or R1-10-0 
a measure and people earn anywhere from 
annas 6 to Ri a day on the fields. Some 
cambu and cholam is available and a little 
ragi but now no wheat. The groundnut crop 
was a failure and field after field has not 
been planted due to lack of rain. We have 
not had actual deaths from starvation as 
such, but we have had from hypoprotein- 
anemia which is a nutritional disease. Prac- 
tically all our A. N. mothers give evidence 
of vitamin A and B complex deficiency as 
well as anemia al! of which are very preva- 
lent among the children also. Very few eggs 
and little milk, greens, or vegetables are 
available. 


Dora J. Muyskeus wrote this from 
Madanapallo: 

Madanapallo and environs is One of the 
places where rationing has been abolished 
and the condition of all except the very few 
who have irrigated land beggars description, 
Rice, if procurable, costs R1-8-0 per meas- 
ure—eight small cups—and this is complete 
with stones, bran, and waste material. Ragi 
is RI per measure. People do not know 
which way to turn nor whether they will 
have a next meal or not. When one thought- 


fully considers eating food other than rice, 
the cost and often the procurement is 
equally prohibitive. The condition will be- 
come worse instead of better and something 
must be done immediately. Our only hope 
for large scale relief is the United States 
of America. 


And Marion S. Morse, medical super- 
intendent of the American Baptist Mis- 
sion Hospital for women and children in 
Madras, tells us the story from the med- 
ical point of view: 


In considering our problems of nutrition 
I am reminded that the difficulties of many 
other districts than Nellore are greater than 
we are experiencing. We are in a more fa- 
vored area for growing of rice. However, 
we are seeing trouble enough. In the first 
place it is quite a common picture to find 
someone in our admission ward brought here 
in quite.agonizing abdominal pain. At first 
it is hard to make a differential diagnosis to 
rule out either an acute appendicitis or an 
early intestinal obstruction. What is the 
etiology of this common condition? It is 
the result of eating immature rice. 

1. The rice after the harvesting should be 
allowed to stand for at least 6 months before 
being used for food. Because there is no 
surplus of rice, the new rice is put in the 
market immediately. This proves disastrous 
to the gastro intestinal tracts of many con- 
sumers. 

2. The ration of rice has been reduced so 
much that the allotments per person is at 
least one-third less than the minimum re- 
quirement of an individual. (This amount 
of an individual requirement is based on 
work done in preparing the Telugu nurses’ 
text book.) 

3. Supplementary foods are so high in 
price that we find none except the rich can 
afford to buy them. 

4. Certain of the grains such as raghi are 
permitted in very small amounts in addition 
to rice. However, usually they are not avail- 
able at all in the bazaars. This makes for a 
serious condition. Raghi is one cereal in our 
district on which we have depended for feed- 
ing children. 

5. Many of our under-l-year-olds suffer 
for lack of grain cereals. Many of these in- 
fants seem able to digest only wheat Cereals. 
For some months we have been unable to 
obtain any such foods. In order to get wheat 
for the family the very low rice ration has to 
be invaded. And again the wheat availabil- 
ity is very erratic. It is more often not ob- 
tainable at all. 

The result in the nutrition of these chil- 
dren is what would be incurred from having 
a diet of porridge once a month or once every 
3 months. That without any good substitute 
for the porridge could do little good in main- 
taining nutrition in a growing infant. 


Our consul general in Madras, Mr. 
Robert Rossow, went out in February 
into south India to see conditions for 
himself. Here is what he found: 


From Madras south to the Cape there are 
three narrow areas where there has been a 
completely satisfactory crop. * * * In 
these three areas, which are very narrow but 
fairly long, there has been no crop failure 
and there is no evidence of any distress 
whatsoever. In fact there is some evidence 
of exceptional prosperity perhaps, due to the 
high prices being received by cultivators for 
their grain as the consequence of shortage in 
other areas. 

Everywhere else the distress is acute and 
alarming. Hardly a tank in the entire area 
traversed had so much as a drop of water 
in it. These tanks are vital to the agricul- 
ture of the area and should hold sufficient 
water at this time to last until the next 
major rains in October. So, also, many rivers 
which appear so colorfully in blue on maps, 
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such as the Palar, the Ponnaiyar, the Vaipar, 
and a number of others, have had no water 
in them for the last 4 years. While these 
rivers are normally seasonal, the monsoon 
flood that should fill them in the fall is vital 
to filling up reservoirs and tanks in the area. 
In about half the area traversed the wells 
have gone dry. In the more favored areas 
there had been enough water in the wells for 
one greatly subnormal crop, but none for the 
vital second and third crops. The water 
table in most of the wells has fallen by many 
feet. 

But the most acute distress is in dry areas 
such as northern Tinnevelly and Ramnad 
districts. Crops in this area were a total 
failure. The people are literally on the verge 
of starvation. They have nothing to eat but 
a handful of field beans a day. There is an 
acute shortage of drinking water. Whole 
villages have migrated in the hope of finding 
labor. There is no fodder at all for the live- 
stock. Government was sending them no 
relief food, and prices of such food as was 
available were intolerably high. 

Throughout the entire area distress is 
naturally felt most heavily by the lower 
strata of the population, particularly by the 
agricultural laborers, The problem here is 
one of unemployment, which, with the ex- 
ceptionally high prices of grain due to the 
shortage and to the abolition of price con- 
trols, leads only to starvation. Throughout 
the southern districts the cotton crops are 
almost a total failure, which throws the 
cultivators of cotton into acute distress, as 
well as the weavers who have no yarn to 
weave and who thus have no means of 
livelihood, 


Rabbi Silver Receives Award of Merit of 
Jewish War Veterans of the United 
States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 2, 1951 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, on April 
8, 1951, in New York, the Jewish War 
Veterans of the United States, at a din- 
ner attended by several hundred vet- 
erans, presented Dr. Abba Hillel Silver, 
of Cleveland, with the annual award of 
merit for his devoted and distinguished 
leadership to the cause of Americanism 
and the establishment of the State of 
Israel. 

The award of merit to Rabbi Silver 
was given to him “for distinguished 
leadership in mobilizing the moral and 
material resources of world Jewry in the 
struggle to establish and secure in the 
free State of Israel a new life and a new 
hope for our oppressed and persecuted 
brethren.” The award further stated 
that “Dr. Silver’s unconquerable spirit 
was an abiding source of inspiration and 
courage to his fellow Jews in the most 
challenging hours of our people’s 
destiny.” The award was presented by 
Jewish War Veterans National Com- 
mander Henry Albert. Brig. Gen. Julius 
Klein, commanding officer of the One 
Hundred and Ninth Antiaircraft Artil- 
lery Brigade and former national com- 
mander of the Jewish War Veterans, was 
toastmaster and introduced Rabbi Silver. 
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Dr. Silver is rabbi of the temple, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, and is a former chairman of 
the American Zionist Council and presi- 
dent of the Zionist Organization of 
America. 


General Klein referred to Rabbi Silver 
as follows: 


Now I am honored by the privilege of in- 
troducing a great American, and a great 
pillar of the democratic fortress of Israel, 
He has played a primary role in the construc- 
tion, or rather the reconstruction, of that 
great little country that is today democra- 
cy'’s chief outpost in the Middle East. 

Those of us who have followed the prog- 
ress of Israel and of democratic institutions 
everywhere appreciate his courage and no- 
bility. The name of Rabbi Silver will re- 
main an inseparable part of the American 
history of our time. 


Rabbi Silver said: 


I do not know how many of you have 
ever looked closely at the great seal of the 
United States. On the reverse of that seal 
you will find a pyramid, signifying strength 
and duration. On top of that an eye—the 
seeing eye—and the motto “Annuit Coep- 
tis“ —that is, He (God) has favored our un- 
dertakings” and then the words “Novus Ordo 
Seclorum,” “a new order of the ages,” sig- 
nifying the beginning of the new American 
era. A new era. A new order of the ages, 
Think of it. What superb confidence these 
men of the American Revolution possessed, 
Here they were, 13 poor struggling colonies, 
in some far-off corner of the globe, on the 
fringe of the great American wilderness, who 
had then just hardly emerged from war and 
revolution, almost bankrupt, torn with in- 
ternal strife and dissension, and yet, they 
dared to announce to the world that their 
revolution, and the State which they were 
establishing was ushering in a new order of 
the. ages, a new world. 

And this in my humble judgment is still 
the supreme mission and the supreme op- 
portunity of America in 1951. Let us not 
lose faith. We have far less occasion to lose 
confidence than the men of 150 or 170 years 
ago. Communist dictatorship has no future 
in the world, for no dictatorship has any fu- 
ture. Dictatorship does not speak of a 
springtime for mankind, but of winter for 
the human mind and spirit. The hope of 
the world lies in democracy, in the self-gov- 
ernment of peoples and their freedom to ex- 
press themselves, in their initiative and their 
enterprise, in their collective wisdom. 


After Dr. Silver’s address, National 
Commander Henry Albert presented 
the award of merit, the text of which 
follows: 


JEWISH Wak VETERANS OF THE UNITED STATES 
OF AMERICA i 

Award of merit to Dr. Abba Hillel Silver for 
distinguished leadership in mobilizing the 
moral and material resources of world Jewry 
in the struggle to establish and secure in 
the free State of Israel a new life and a new 
hope for our oppressed and persecuted breth- 
ren. Dr. Silver’s unconquerable spirit was 
an abiding source of inspiration and courage 
to his fellow Jews in the most challenging 
hours of our people's destiny. 

Presented by— 

HENRY ALBERT, 
National Commander, 
APRIL 8, 1951, 


A number of communications were 
received and read by General Klein, in- 
cluding the following from Senator 
Robert A. Taft, of Ohio, Senator Owen 
Brewster, of Maine, Ambassador Abba 
Eban of Israel, and Rabbi Perome Unger, 


executive director of the American Zion- 
ist Council. 
Senator Brewster wrote: 


So far as I am concerned, Dr. Abba Hillel 
Silver is one of the half dozen great citizens 
of the world in our generation. 

When I hear Dr. Silver speak, I always feel 
I am listening to one of the modern embodi- 
ments of the ancient prophets in the self- 
evident sincerity and profound spiritual un- 
derstanding that rings through every word. 

Emerson said, “The whole man speaks in 
every word that he utters.” This is pro- 
foundly true of Dr. Silver. 

I must now plead guilty to personal preju- 
dice resulting from a friendship of a quarter 
of a century, since Dr. Silver converted me 
to the cause of zionism when I was Gover- 
nor of Maine many years ago. I am happy 
to continue as his disciple, as the world 
moves toward world understanding under 
the leadership of a few great souls such as 
Dr. Silver. 


From Senator Tarr came the fol- 
lowing: 

I wish to join in honoring Dr. Silver and 
commend you for the action you have taken. 
I have been in close touch for years with the 
movement to establish a free Israel, and I 
know that one of the great moving forces 
was Dr. Silver's unflagging zeal and his bril- 
liant work. No one has done more to forward 
this great cause, and your award of merit 
could not be more deserved by anyone. 


Ambassador Eban's letter follows: 


Please convey the cordial greetings of my 
Government and myself to the distinguished 
guest of honor whose memorable activity 
and leadership in so many phases of the effort 
to organize support for Israel, have earned 
him all the praise and honor which your or- 
ganization can bestow. 


Rabbi Unger wrote as follows: 


My colleagues of the American Zionist 
Council join me in an expression of great joy 
in the honor that you will do to Dr. Abba 
Hillel Silver on Sunday evening, April 8, 1951. 

His magnificient Zionist leadership needs 
no encomium from any of us. His long rec- 
ord of sagacious direction of the movement 
and dynamic spirit in galvanizing it into an 
effective instrument have written a large and 
indelible page in the long history of our 
people. 

We join you and our comrades in doing 
honor to Dr. Silver, who is the honorary 
chairman of the American Zionist Council 
and long served it peerlessly as chairman. 


King Coal Is Still on the Throne 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA i 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 23, 1951 
Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, the 
coal industry is an important segment 


of our economy kecause it produces the 
most dependable of fuels and is suf- 


| ficiently high in quality to demand a 
market competition witn other fuels. 


Recently Mr. R. E. Dennis, of the Con- 
solidated Edison Co., of New York, ad- 
dressed the Clearfield, Pa., Rotary Club 
on the subject of king coal. His re- 
marks, which follow, are of such timely 
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interest that I hope every Member of 


Congress will read them: 


“I am not authorized to speak for the util- 
ities, and I did not come here to present pub- 
lic-relations speech No. 14. I am here as a 
friend of the coal industry. On the record, 
I think I may say that I came here to discuss 
some things which point up the mutuality of 
our interests, and which relate to the con- 
cern which I am sure your customers in the 
utility field have for your financial health 
and welfare. This concern was demonstrated 
in that period a year ago to which I have 
referred.” 

COAL INDUSTRY VITAL 


“Because we believed the coal industry was 
vital to our national economy; because we 
believed that its ability to serve should not 
be impaired by draining its financial blood; 
and in spite of the fact that coal could not 
then compete with oil on a cost basis, our 
management decided that in order to insure 
future fuel supplies, we would buy as much 
coal as we could justify. We felt we could 
justify the purchase of about 4,000,000 tons, 
and our coal contracts were made accord- 
ingly. It was estimated that this purchase 
would cost a premium of about $2,000,000. 
Some other utilities took similar action.” 


COAL TURNING CORNER 


“The result was that central Pennsylvania 
producers received enough additional ton- 
nage to keep going, albeit at lower prices 
and higher blood pressure. I think there 
Was a general feeling that if we could help 
you keep going during that year, the com- 
petitive situation might change and this 
year would be better. 

“Well, coal turned the corner all right, 
things are not as bad now as they were then, 
perhaps not as good as you would like to 
have them, but the prospects for this year 
are certainly brighter. In support of that 
statement, let me give you the present pic- 
ture of Edison’s fuel purchases compared 
with a year ago. Last year, at this time, we 
had let our contracts on the basis of using 
60 percent oil and 40 percent coal. Gas was 
an undetermined factor. We have just con- 
tracted for our coal for this fuel year on 
the basis of 85 percent coal and 15 percent oil 
or gas. Last week, 86 percent of our load 
was carried on coal and 14 percent on all 
other fuels. I believe that is typical, so can’t 
we feel that things are a bit brighter?” 

OIL VERSUS COAL 

“The prosperity of this region, indeed per- 
haps its very existence, depends upon a good 
market for local coal. I can imagine that 
you wonder why conditions are not better 
and when they will get better. 

“So I would like to present a picture to 
you. I am going to present this picture in 
its natural colors, with as much reality as 
my knowledge and ability will permit. Ref- 
erence has been made earlier to competition 
with oil. That competition, together with 
competition from natural gas, which is just 
getting into the picture, is here to stay. 

“But I don't think that central Pennsyl- 
vania will find oil or gas its principal com- 
petitor, nor for some years will atomic fission 
provide any serious competition. No; I think 
your competition will come principally from 
coal. Coal which is mined under conditions 
more favorable than you enjoy, and which 
is, therefore, cheaper, although in some re- 
spects, at least, not as good. I refer, of 
course, to coals from south of here.” 

EVOLUTION OF COAL 

“For many years, the burning character- 
istics of central Pennsylvania coals made 
them highly desirable for stoker-type boil- 
ers. Such coals command a premium, and 
were mined at a high rate. Gradually, the 
cream was skimmed off and the coal left was 
of poorer quality and more expensive to get 
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to market, although still desirable for stoker 
boilers. Gradually, however, there grew a 
demand for larger and ever larger boilers to 
keep pace with the ever-increasing demand 
for electric energy. 

“About 25 years ago, utilities began to 
switch over to boilers firing powdered coal, 
which were, in the huge sizes desired, more 
efficient and economical than the stoker type. 
This change enabled us to fire successfully 
coals with a wide range of volatile content 
and fusion temperatures, and we would have 
to pay a premium for the high-fusion, low- 
volatile coking coals from this region. 

“In the Fairmont region, mines were 
opened in coal seams which were as much 
as 10 or 12 feet thick, with consequent low- 
production cost. This coal, largely from the 
Pittsburgh seam, is high in volatile, lower in 
fusion temperature, and much lower in 
grindability than central Pennsylvania coals, 
but is satisfactory for furnaces firing pulver- 
ized fuel, and cheaper to burn than coal from 
here. 

“A very favorable freight rate, together with 
the low production cost, enabled this coal to 
be delivered to a highly industrialized north- 
east section of the country, at a cost sub- 
stantially below that of coal from central 
Pennsylvania. Here is most serious compe- 
tition, and, as long as increases in labor cost 
produce a greater rise in your production 
cost than they do in district 3, your prices 
will tend to rise faster than the prices of 
coal from that area. 

“Coals from districts 7 and 8 are just now 
coming into that market for the same reason, 
and you will have to expect severe competi- 
tion from these coals in the future, in much 
the same way. It is my opinion that com- 
petition with coals from districts 3, 7, and 8 
will be progressively more severe as improved 
boiler designs make it possible to fire satis- 
factorily coals not heretofore used for the 
generation of electricity. 

“That, gentlemen, is a very brief sum- 
mary of the competitive situation as I see 
it. Now let's see what can be done about it. 

“Bituminous coal is now furnishing 50 
percent of the Nation’s energy needs, and 
will continue to be the basic fuel for many 
years, so let’s have a look at each of your 
competitors.” 


OIL VERSUS COAL 


“1, Oil: As long as there is an enormous 
annual consumption of gasoline and other 
petroleum distillates there will be produced 
a large amount of residual oil to be marketed 
in compeition with coal. Oil is easy to han- 
dle and fire. Indeed it is often called the lazy 
man’s fuel. Oil does not have to be dried or 
ground or processed in any way before it is 
used. It does not leave a residue of ashes 
to be removed at substantial expense. When 
used on banked boilers, the banking losses 
are very much less than with coal. There are 
substantial reduction in capital costs in a 
plant designed to burn oil, such as accrue 
from the omission of mills or stokers or elec- 
trostatic precipitators. 

“But oil is necessary in mobile power 
plants, such as airplanes, and automobiles, 
and ships, and in times of high activity must 
be made available first to these users. 
Against such a possibility we cannot store oil 
in any practical quantity, either at the refin- 
eries or at our plants. Certainly not in any 
way like we can store coal. Moreover, there 
is far more hazard in storing huge quantities 
of oil than there is in equivalent amounts of 
coal. 

“Also, fuel oil contains a minute quantity 
of vanadium pentoxide which accelerates the 
corrosion of metallic parts within the fur- 
nace by removing the protective film there- 
from. With most oil this is not too serious, 
but in periods cf scarcity we cannot select 
only those oils which ce lowcsi in this ele- 


ment, and in periods of high power demands 
it is inconvenient to shut down boilers for 
the replacement of corroded parts. 

“Moreover, in addition to fluctuating in 
supply, oil fluctuates in price to a degree 
greater than coal. I have here a graph 
which illustrates this comparative price 
stability.” 

GAS, OTHER FUELS 


“2. Gas: The supply of natural gas is enor- 
mous, much greater than is generally known. 
and pipelines have been built all over the 
country which deliver it to market at sur- 
prisingly low cost. There is no doubt that 
coal in domestic sizes will have a hard time 
holding its market in the house heating 
field in certain areas. But I believe the 
competition from gas in the industrial fuel 
market will not be severe or widespread. 

“3. Other coals: As things look now, this 
competition will grow progressively more 
serious for you. But there is reason to be- 
lieve that it will not result in the writing 
off of the central Pennsylvania field. 

“In the first place, it is unthinkable that 
millions of tons of good coal will be aban- 
doned. It may be that some form of sub- 
sidy will have to equalize the higher cost 
of production. In the long run, that would 
be cheaper for the American people than 
the abandonment and later reclamation of 
this field. In the second place, I am of 
the opinion that other fields cannot make 
up the tonnage now supplied from here. In 
the third place, I am sure that the existing 
transportation systems could never deliver 
such an amount of coal if the purchase of 
the tonnage now supplied here, were trans- 
ferred to those other regions. 

“Moreover, generally speaking, central 
Pennsylvania coals contain less incombus- 
tibles than the cheapest of the coals from 
competing areas. In addition, the high 
grindability of the coals from this area make 
them desirable for mixing with low grind- 
ability coals, when the mill output must 
be raised to meet maximum boiler loads. In 
such periods of maximum load, the incre- 
ment cost of mixing in central Pennsylvania 
coals is fully justified.” 


ELECTRICITY AND COAL 


“In conclusion, first let me emphasize that, 
although lately there has been a substantial 
decrease in the use of coal by the transporta- 
tion system and perhaps other markets, and 
although there has been a steady decline in 
the amount of coal required to generate a 
unit of electric energy, there is no decline 
in sight in the use of electric power, and the 
electric utilities will need more and more 
fuel every year. 

“Technological development, such as air 
conditioning, deep freezers and television are 
creating steadily increasing load demands 
which transcend reduction in fuel consump- 
tion due to increased efficiency. It is rea- 
sonable to believe that coal will be called 
upon to furnish most of this energy. This 
area can participate to the extent that you 
succeed in reducing the delivered cost and 
in improving quality by the replacement of 
antiquated methods and equipment. 

“It is axiomatic that without sales there 
will be no funds for such replacements forth- 
coming. Even in the present competitive 
market, sales must be made at prices which 
will provide a margin sufficient to enable 
you to proceed. It seems to me that this 
situation calls for your thoughtful considera- 
tion and energetic action.” 


DISCUSSES STRIP COAL 


Mr. Dennis’s address made a profound im- 
pression on his audience among which were 
many coal producer guests and a score of 
local businessmen who have come to realize 
what the “black diamonds” mean to local 
economy. The speaker was introduced by 
Rotary President James K. Nevling. 
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In rep!y to a question put to him following 
his remarks, Mr. Dennis said that insofar as 
he and his company are concerned there is 
no prejudice or discrimination against strip 
coal as such. He said some prejudice had 
existed, perhaps there was some yet, but 
that he bought “energy,” not gross weight, 
and that there was a lot of good strip coal 
to be had some even better than deep-mined 
coal. 

He emphasized that the method of min- 
ing had nothing to do with the quality of 
the seam of coal. Speaking at length on strip 
coal he declared he buys a lot of it and would. 
buy more but for one factor. Elaborating, 
he said some strip coal, particularly first 
cuts, was too high in moisture for the blow- 
er-type boilers generally used by utilities. 
This, he said, they bought for summer use 
but found it difficult to handle in winter due 
to freezing. 

He inferred too that shippers might help 
themselves immeasurably by reducing the 
moisture content of strip coal when the 
moisture was caused by mining practices; 
that is, some coals took up moisture when 
allowed to lay too long before being loaded 
out, and by refraining from loading during 
extremely long periods of wet weather. 


Facts About Railroad Retirement Bills 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. JOHN A. McGUIRE 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
* Wednesday, May 23, 1951 


Mr. McGUIRE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to revise and extend my remarks, 
I desire to include in the Recor a state- 
ment that appears in the issue of the 
newspaper Labor for this week. This 
statement is by Mr. G. E. Leighty, chair- 
man of the Railway Labor Executives As- 
sociation, in connection with various 
bills to amend the Railroad Retirement 
Act now pending before the House Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, of which I am a member, Mr. 
Leighty’s statement follows: 


Facts ABOUT RAILROAD RETIREMENT BILLS 


(By G. E. Leighty, chairman, Railway Labor 
Executives’ Association) 

Most railroaders know that Congress is 
very actively considering several bills to 
amend the Railroad Retirement Act. But 
it is even more important that they should 
know the facts that will enable them to 
decide intelligently what bill they want to 
see adopted. The Railway Labor Executives’ 
Association is composed of 18 railway labor 
organizations representing more than a mil- 
lion railroad employees, or approximately 75 
percent of the total, the majority of whom 
are subscribers and readers of Labor. We 
are taking this means to acquaint them 
with the essential facts. 

H. R. 3669 and S. 1347 are identical House 
and Senate bills supported by the Railway 
Labor Executives’ Association. These bills 
provide the following benefits: 

1. Increase in benefits for widows and 
children (which now average $30 for widows 
and $18 for children) by at least 60 percent. 

2. Increases in retired employee annuities 
of approximately 14 percent and increases 
in pensions of 15 percent. 

8. Provides a wife’s benefit for wives of 
retired employees when both are age 65 or 
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over. The wife's benefit is one-half the re- 
tired employee’s annuity or pension up to 
a maximum of $50. 

4. Makes future compensation creditable 
up to $400 per month in computing annui- 
ties, thus providing a substantial additional 
increase in annuities. 

How is it possible to provide these in- 
creases without increasing the tax rate while 
still keeping the system financially sound? 
These bills solve that problem as follows: 

1. Casual employees (those who at retire- 
ment or death have less than 10 years of 
railroad service) are transferred to social- 
security coverage but with a guaranty against 
loss in taxes paid while in railroad employ- 
ment. 

2. Duplicate credit for prior service on 
which no tax has been paid either to social 
security or railroad retirement is eliminated. 

8. The maximum taxable compensation is 
increased from $300 per month to $400 per 
month beginning January 1, 1952. 

4. The increase in railroad payrolls and 
the expectation as to future payrolls pro- 
vides more tax collections than were expect- 
ed a few years ago. 

5. Limits postretirement earnings of fu- 
ture annuitants in a manner similar to the 
current provisions of the Social Security Act. 


H. R. 3755 and S. 1353 are bills sponsored 
by four of the train service organizations. 
As now modified by their sponsors these bills 
would result in: 

1. A 16%4-percent increase in annuity and 
pension payments to retired employees only. 

2. No increases for widows, children, and 
other survivors except in those few cases in 
the higher brackets where an increase of not 
over $3.75 per month might be allowable. 

3. No benefits for wives. 

For several weeks before introducing H. R. 
3669, the Railway Labor Executives’ Associa- 
tion delayed action in the hope of securing 
agreement with the four train service organi- 
zations. A series of meetings was held. As 
a result of these meetings, the Railway Labor 
Executives’ Association reluctantly deter- 
mined that it could not agree with the posi- 
tion of the four organizations. The spokes- 
men for these organizations were unwilling 
to make the financial arrangements that 
would permit the increases in benefits we 
consider essential. Such funds as the higher 
payrolls produce they want to use to increase 
benefits for retired employees only, leaving 
wives, widows, and children worse off than 
they would be under social security. The 
main differences between the two bills as 
they affect you are as follows: 


If you are— 


1. A widow of a deceased em- 
ployee. 


2. A dependent child of a de- 
ceased employee. 
3. A retired annuitant 


H. R. 3669 (S. 1347), RLEA bill 


Increases your benefit by approxi- 


H. R. 3755 (8. 1353, 4 Ops bill) 


Increases your benefit at least 60 per- | No increase over present benefit exeept the 
cent. 


ible slight increase for those in the 
her bi ets, 
0. 


* your benefit by 1634 percent. 


mately 14 percent, sk yourself if this extra 233 t is 
worth leaving your survivors in a worse 
— than they would be under social 

rity. 

4. A retired pensioner Increases your benefit by 15 percent... 3 yonr, benefit by 1634 Is 
the extra 134 t enough to justify 
in your mind the failure to increase 
widow’s and children’s benefits? 


5, The wife of a retired em- | When both of you are age 65 or over, | No benefit provided. 


gives 
your 
maximum of $50. 


ployee. 


The railroad retirement committee of the 
Railway Labor Executives’ Association spent 
more than a year in careful studies of our 
retirement system and in determining the 
wishes and needs of railroad employees. On 
the basis of these studies we prepared what 
we feel is an equitable and well-balanced 
program. In the course of our consideration 
of this subject, we held many conferences 
with the experts of the Railroad Retirement 
Board and received valuable advice and as- 
sistance from them in preparing amend- 
ments. The Board has officially advised 
Congress that our program should be 
adopted. We are confident that the vast 
majority of railroad employees are in accord 
with that program. 

Consider the benefits we propose and we 
believe you will wish to support our bills, 
We urge you to write your Congressmen and 
Senators to support H. R. 3669 and S. 1347 
without amendment. We need your assist- 
ance to secure the prompt enactment of this 
legislation. 


Manila May Be Strategic Center of 
Possible Union of Free Asia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 22, 1951 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
granted to extend my remarks in the 


‘ou a wife’s allowance of 4 
jusband’s annuity up to a 


RecorpD, I include the following article 
by Edgar Ansel Mowrer: 


MANILA May BE STRATEGIC CENTER OF POSSIBLE 
UNION OF FREE ASIA 
(By Edgar Ansel Mowrer) 

Bacuro, PHILIPPINE IsLANps—Like the 
American people, the Filipinos are, as I see it, 
engaging in a dangerous game. They are 
using their country’s foreign policy as a po- 
litical football. Just as some American Re- 
publicans seem at least as much interested in 
using the MacArthur dismissal to win the 
next election as in forcing a change in the 
United States China policy, so people here, 
some mysteriously, others in the open, are 
ready to divorce the Philippines from close 
alliance with the United States in order to 
discredit the Philippines administration in 
the person of the present Secretary of For- 
eign Affairs, the distinguished general, 
Carlos P. Romulo. 

In both cases, strangely enough, the 
United States State Department has been 
partly responsible. It has for some time 
been obvious that however ready the Ameri- 
can leaders may be to gain time by babying 
Red China, the American people will not 
indefinitely spare the homeland of the 
insolent hordes who have intervened against 
the United Nations in Korea. By the 
same token, the Philippine people can- 
not but query the validity of the Quirino- 
Romulo policy when they see the American 
State Department abandoning the original 
plan of a four-power Pacific pact of common 
defense, including the Philippines (and ulti- 
mately Japan and one or more countries 
on the Asian mainland) for a purely con- 
sultative pact with New Zealand and Aus- 
tralia. 
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American officials may (and do) explain 
that this consultative pact is only a first 
step; that it was necessary in order to in- 
duce the two English speaking islands to 
accept a peace treaty with Japan; that the 
Philippines are already certain of full pro- 
tection by the United States and needed no 
further assurance; that it is advisable to 
raise Australia and New Zealand to the same 
relationship with America as the Philip- 
pines, in order to bring them together later. 


ASIA SECONDARY 


Worried Filipinos are bound to believe 
that once more, Britain has intervened in 
Washington to make sure that “contain- 
ment” in Asia comes well behind “contain- 
ment” in Europe. They are bound to ask 
why the United States has not insisted that 
Australia and New Zealand guarantee the 
Philippines on a reciprocal basis as the price 
of obtaining a military guaranty from the 
United States. And the best informed 
among them cannot but wonder why the 
United States apparently does not recognize 
the overwhelming need for consolidating the 
defense of the entire Far East and the role 
of leadership in this consolidation which, 
with India hostile, only the Philippine Re- 
public is able and ready to assume (or will 
be, once the suppression of domestic re- 
bellion has gone further). 

It is fortunate for Americans and Filipinos 
alike that the initiative in suggesting that 
Manila might become a satellite of New 
Delhi and an advocate of neutrality was first 
taken by a former collaborator with the 
Japanese, Justice Claro M. Recto. One may 
feel that Judge Recto is ready to bend the 
knee to any conqueror of sufficient brutality 
and stature. Neutrality in today’s conflict 
aids none but the members of the Kremlin 
conspiracy. Nonetheless, there is the same 
danger that in staging a foreign-policy fight 
now, the Filipinos may forget the world- 
wide threat as there is that the American 
people, in their dispute over MacArthur and 
China, may cease to realize that the real 
Russian danger can be met only by national 
unity. 

There is another similarity. Just as many 
Americans, in their resentment of what they 
regard as either dangerous zeal or criminal 
negligence on the part of President Truman, 
overlook the fact that under him the United 
States has embarked upon the most daring 
policy of any people anywhere—the preser- 
vation of human freedom—so many Fili- 
pinos, irritated by what they call the inade- 
quacy of Quirino and the vanity of Romulo, 
forget that it was the Philippine President 
acting through his Foreign Secretary, who 
first recognized the overwhelming need for 
Asian unity. The first Quirino proposal for 
southeast Asian unity is a landmark. With 
the Baguio conference, the President put the 
Republic of the Philippines at the head of 
free Asia. If this is not an honor for a 
young and none too populous nation, then 
just what do the Filipinos want? That it 
still remains largely unappreciated and un- 
seconded by the United States is unim- 
portant. For the time is not far distant— 
as I see it—when Washington will beg Manila 
to make a new effort to unite Burma, Siam, 
and Indochina (Viet Nam, Cambodia, and 
Laos) into a single strategic area that, from 
the Philippines as a center, can be effectively 
defended. 

This new effort could conceivably be made 
in three steps: first, diplomatic recognition 
of Indochina by the Philippines and by 
Burma; then, a conference of defense secre- 
taries on internal security and the elimina- 
tion of Stalin's fifth columns by common 
efforts; third, a new conference open only 
to such Asian countries as are ready for 
economic, political, and military coperation. 


BARRIERS SEEN 


These are things which the Quirino-Rom- 
ulo team can, if permitted, carry out. They 
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cannot do so in the teeth of American oppo- 
sition or apathy. They cannot do so if either 
or both of them are discredited at home. 

Baguio, 150 miles north of Manila and a 
mile above it, is where “everybody who is 
anybody” comes during the hot season for 
week ends and vacations. It is here that 
last year, the Philippine leaders played host 
to a number of Asian governments and 
sought unsuccessfully to persuade them to 
form a common front against a common 
danger. During the 24 hours I have been 
here, living in the mansion as the guest of 
the President, eating with him, listening to 
his ideas, I have more than ever felt the 
need for viewing all free Asia, from Pakistan 
to Japan, as one vast military and political 
area, with Manila as its strategic center, 

Is it too much to hope that here is a proj- 
ect on which Americans (Republicans and 
Democrats) and Filipinos (both Liberals and 
Nationalists) could agree? 


Ballantine Plan for Civil Defense in 
Kingston, N. Y. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ERNEST WHARTON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 23, 1951 


Mr. WHARTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I include the fol- 
lowing account of the adoption of the 
Ballantine plan for civil defense in 
Kingston, a community of the Thirtieth 
Congressional District in New York, 
which I have the honor to represent. 

We are particularly pleased that pri- 
vate industry in Kingston, as represent- 
ed by the local branch there of P. Bal- 
lantine & Sons, of Newark, N. J., has 
made available to Mayor Oscar Newkirk 
and Civil Defense Director Sherwood E. 
Davis, a 21-truck fleet which would be 
of inestimable value in a time of urgency 
or disaster. 

Kingston, while needing protection as 
an industrial center located on an ar- 
terial river, also is sufficiently far from 
larger cities like New York so that it 
may be chosen as a haven by big city 
dwellers seeking refuge from a sudden 
disaster. . 

This provision of emergency relief 
equipment by Mr. Frederick A. Gibbs, 
local branch manager for the brewery, 
demonstrated on March 14 just how effi- 
ciently the citizens might be served in 
a time of stress. 

The convoy, on call 24 hours, is sup- 
plied with emergency equipment making 
it possible for the vehicles to become, as 
most needed, field hospitals, transports 
for medical supplies, evacuation units, 
or mobile kitchens. 

It is my hope that other private con- 
cerns in Kingston and in neighboring 
towns soon will offer their trucks and 
automobiles on a similar basis. The 
benefits of this industrial participation, 
first conceived by Mr, Carl W. Baden- 
hausen, president of Ballantine’s, are 
manifold. 

I believe that all parties to this prac- 
tical arrangement for the protection of 


American citizens in New York State 
deserve commendation, and it is my 
ardent hope that this official record of 
the latest extension of the Ballantine 
plan will encourage other industries and 
other communities to adopt it as a 
pattern, 


It Will Be a Good Thing if We Look Well 
and Lengthily Before We Leap, so Far 
as the St. Lawrence Seaway Project 
Is Concerned 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 23, 1951 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, a word 
of caution to the elected representatives 
of the American people concerning the 
St. Lawrence project is contained in the 
following editorial taken from the Glov- 
ersville (N. Y.) Herald, May 1, 1951: 


GETTING BOTH SIDES 


It is gratifying to see that the House Pub- 
lic Works Committee is doing a thoroug job 
of securing all the facts pertaining to the 
proposed St. Lawrence seaway and hydro- 
electric development. 

On the face of it, the idea would seem to 
be a most advantageous one; but the more 
one probes into the difficulties that would 
be encountered, the more of a chance it 
seems to be. 

The other day Maj. Gen. R. G. Breene, 
United States Army, retired, who is now a 
consulting engineer, appeared before the 
committee and provided some highly infor- 
mative testimony. 

It might be stated that Army engineers 
have estimated the cost of the entire St. 
Lawrence project to this country at $566,- 
795,000 for a 27-foot channel; $765,764,000 
for a 30-foot channel; and $1,048,909,000 for 
a 35-foot channel. This is the official cost 
picture of the Government as presented to 
the country. 

But General Breene put an entirely differ- 
ent aspect on the matter. He pointed out 
that there are only two Great Lakes ports 
which now could make use of even the 27- 
foot draft channel, while there are 84 Great 
Lakes ports on which Federal funds are spent 
periodically, and which would look to the 
Federal Government for the improvements 
of their harbors in order that they, too, would 
be able to make use of the waterway. 

And General Breene—an engineer, remem- 
ber—estimated that the necessary improve- 
ments for only 17 of these 84 harbors would 
cost $104,574,000 for the 27-foot channel, 
$304,310,000 for the 30-foot channel, and 
$577,598,000 for the 35-foot channel. 

Then came Frazer A. Bailey, president of 
the National Federation of Shipping Com- 
panies, who made a point that already has 
been stressed by the Morning Herald—that 
only 10 percent of American-flag oceangoing 
ships would be able to use the 27-foot chan- 
nel; and that the vast majority of the bene- 
fit of the proposed waterway would accrue 
solely to foreign-flag ships, with their lesser 
drafts. 

It will be a good thing if we look well and 
lengthily before we leap, so far as the St. 
Lawrence project is concerned. 
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Proclamation by the Mayor and City 
Council of the City of Healdsburg, 
Calif. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT B. SCUDDER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 23, 1951 


Mr.SCUDDER. Mr. Speaker, on May 
10 last, I made a speech and extended 
my remarks in the Recorp regarding a 
very ununsual and outstanding job being 
done by the citizens of Healdsburg, Calif., 
in adopting an Army battalion in Korea. 
The work that these good people are 
doing has drawn national attention, and 
I would recommend that every commu- 
nity in our country follow their fine 
example to the end that every regiment 
of all types of the service be given that 
personal attention and assistance to 
build up their morale in these times when 
they are fighting our battle for us. 

I am in receipt of a proclamation is- 
sued by the city of Healdsburg and an 
article from the Petaluma Argus- 
Courier of May 9 which I am including 
at this point in the RECORD: 


PROCLAMATION 


Whereas various civic organizations of 
Healdsburg, Calif., have prepared plans for 
the adoption of the First Battalion, Seventh 
Infantry Regiment, Third Division of the 
United States Army, designed to assist the 
men of said battalion in obtaining items in 
short supply or requested items and also 
for the purpose of maintaining contacts with 
the men of said battalion as requested by 
Lt. Col. Fred C, Weyand, commander there- 
of; and 

Whereas it appears that the men of said 
battalion are in need of stationery and other 
personal articles of comfort not usually fur- 
nished them; and 

Whereas a group of worthy citizens and 
organizations has requested the city council 
to endorse the proposed plan and encourage 
all citizens of our community to actively sup- 
port the plan by united participation there- 
in: 


Now, therefore, the mayor and city council 
of Healdsburg do hereby proclaim the adop- 
tion of the First Battalion, Seventh Infantry 
Regiment, United States Army, by people 
of the city of Healdsburg, Calif., insofar as 
they are voluntarily able to morally and phy- 
sically assist the men of said battalion in 
procuring for them additional supplies, per- 
sonal items, and comforts at the battle 
front and elsewhere, not ordinarily supplied 
to them in their line of duty. 

I hereby further proclaim that the week 
commencing with March 26 shall be desig- 
nated as First Battalion Week and dedicated 
to the purposes hereinabove set forth. 

Dated March 19, 1951. 

O. H. PRICE, 
Mayor, 

Attest: 

EDWIN LANGHART, 
City Clerk. 
GEORGE KRAMER, 
Councilman, 
ARTHUR RUONAVAARA, 
Councilman, 
Roy C. HENDERSON, 
Councilman, 
J. L. McEAcHERN, 
Councilman, 
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From the Petaluma Argus-Courler of May 
9, 1951] 


‘Hearpspurc’ S ADOPTED KOREA BATTALION Now 


CONSIDERED BEST SUPPLIED OUTFIT IN 


ASIA 
j (By John Randolph) 
SOMEWHERE IN KOREA, 


Healdsburg, Calif., got the ball rolling and 


thousands of GI's hope it never stops—at ** 


least as long as war keeps them away from 
home. 

| Healdsburg adopted a battalion of front- 
line troops. Now the battalion is the best- 
supplied outfit in Korea. 

| Who else gets so many airmail envelopes, 
and mirrors, and washrags, and combs, and 
books, and magazines? 

These things are more precious than gold 
in Korea, and harder to find. 

It all started when the battalion’s com- 
manding officer, Lt. Col. Fred Weyand, wrote 
his wife how short the men were of “all the 
little things.” 

His wife, Arline, mentioned the letter at a 
Healdsburg Chamber of Commerce meeting. 

“Someone got the idea of adopting the bat- 
talion,” Weyand said. 

The whole town (population 3,184), liked 
the idea. 

The first shipment got here about 10 days 
ago—just as the weary doughboys came off 
the line after the Chinese offensive. 

“We'd had a rough week, and were really 
beat out,” Weyand recounted. “The very 
last day, after a week of fighting and digging 
and no sleep, we had a 15-mile march with 
full pack. It was the finishing touch, and 
everyone was down in the mouth. 

“We got into our area and found the first 
packets had arrived. They were full of read- 
ing stuff and things like mirrors and wash- 
rags and combs that we could use right 
away for our clean-up, 

“Maybe that doesn’t sound like much, but 
believe me, it made us all feel better to know 
that someone, at least, was thinking of us. 
One of the bad things about this war is that 
you get to feeling that you're forgotten. 

“I sent the Healdsburg people a letter of 
thanks from the battalion. Now we're kind 
of hoping for some eating snacks—things 
like cheese and sardines and crackers—just 
so it isn’t Army stuff. The men would really 
like something light and different.” 

They certainly would, and so would any 
battalion. Weyand's outfit seems to be pretty 
well taken care of by Healdsburg. But if any 
other town has similar ideas there is plenty 
of scope. 

Every one of the United States divisions 
in Korea has battalions of infantry and bat- 
talions of field artillery. 

Then there are the allied troops who have 
equally tough front-line jobs—and the serv- 
ice units such as medics, engineers, ord- 
nance men, signal corpsmen, and so on. 

Lots and lots of lonely men and boys who 
need envelopes, a bit of cheese and crackers, 
and the feeling that no matter how long and 
dreary the war, not everyone at home has 
forgotten. 


Railroad Retirement Benefits 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI 


; OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 23, 1951 


Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I wish to include the statement 
which I had made before the House 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 


May 9 —Littlo 


Commerce in support of H. R. 3669, a pill 


to improve the benefits under the Rail- 
road Retirement Act: 


STATEMENT OF HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI, OF 
WISCONSIN, BEFORE THE HOUSE COMMITTEE 
ON INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN COMMERCE IN 
Support or H. R. 3669 


Mr. Chairman, in appearing before your 
committee, I am pleased to join with my dis- 
tinguished colleagues in supporting H. R. 
3669, a bill to improve the benefits under 
the Railroad Retirement Act, because, in my 
estimation, of all the measures on this sub- 
ject pending before your committee, this bill 
most adequately takes into consideration the 
financial integrity, the actuarial soundness, 
and the practicability of the entire railroad 
retirement system, while attempting to ad- 
just the pensions and retirement benefits to 
the realities of the present day. 

I have had an opportunity, within the 
last few days, to examine carefully the testi- 
mony given before the Senate Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare, and the initial 
presentations made before your committee, 
by various witnesses interested in the amend- 
ments to the present Railroad Retirement 
Act. Having analyzed their views, I feel that 
H. R. 3669 offers the most equitable approach 
to the problems now confronting your com- 
mittee. While I am fully aware of the fact 
that much thought and a thorough study of 
all problems involved went into the drafting 
of this legislation, I also understand that its 
supporters represent some 75 percent of the 
railroad men and women primarily affected 
by the law. 

In its report to the Senate Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare, the Railroad Re- 
tirement Board, a governmental agency 
which administers this act, reported as fol- 
lows: 

“The Board has examined all the bills in- 
troduced in this session of Congress to in- 
crease benefits under the Railroad Retire- 
ment Act on the basis of the following three 
tests: 

“1, The increase in benefits must be in 
conformity with the high payroll taxes paid 
by railroad employees and their employers 
for the maintenance of the system; 

“2. The added benefits must be financed 
by a method other than increasing tax rates; 
and 

“3. The added benefits and the method of 
financing them must be such as not to affect 
the financial soundness of the system. 

“Of all the bills above mentioned, the bill 
S. 1347 is the only one which meets all the 
three tests and makes many other improve- 
ments.” 

These recommendations apply equally to 
S. 1347 and to its companion bill, H. R. 3669, 
now before your committee. They should 
merit careful consideration since, from the 
beginning, legislation affecting the Railroad 
Retirement Act has always been in close har- 
mony with the advice given thereon by the 
Railroad Retirement Board. The fact that 
the railroad retirement system as it operates 
today is on a sound basis, is a tribute to 
sound and economic administration on the 
part of the Board, as well as to the objective 
approach to these matters on the part of the 
employee representatives. 

Mr. Chairman, the city of Milwaukee, part 
of which I have the honor to represent in 
Congress, is one of the Nation's largest rail- 
road cities. One of our country’s greatest 
railroads, the Milwaukee road, is named 
for our city. The benefits under the Rail- 
road Retirement Act are, therefore, of imme- 
diate concern to thousands of my constitu- 
ents. 

For these and many additional reasons, 
which were so ably presented by other wit- 
nesses, I share with many of my colleagues 
a hope that your committee will proceed to 
report H. R. 3669, enabling the House to 
take action in this very important field. 
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Commie-Line Paper Lauds Werdel’s At- 
tack on Military Leaders, National Se- 
‘curity Training—Gloats Over Unau- 
thorized Publication of Confidential 
Documents 728 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL W. YORTY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 23, 1951 


Mr. YORTY. Mr. Speaker, weeks be- 
fore the manpower bill came before the 
House, I directed attention to the fact 
that phony Communist peace groups 
were assaulting our defense program by 
disseminating vicious propaganda to the 
effect that our military leaders were try- 
ing to Prussianize the United States, and 
that the national security training pro- 
gram emanated from a plan drawn up 
by Nazi Gen. Heinz Guderian. 

On April 3 the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. 'WeRDEL]—COoNGRESSIONAL 
Record, page 3224—made a speech en- 
titled “Our Growing Prussian Staff,” in 
which he made the identical charges pre- 
viously made by the Communists, and 
purported to support his assertions by 
lifting excerpts from Government docu- 
ments which he admitted were secret or 
confidential and not intended for pub- 
lication. Such misuse of classified mat- 
ter is serious not only as a breach of 
security but also because the military 
forces, in their close relationship with 
Congress, should be able to trust Con- 
gressmen not to divulge military secrets. 

I was surprised and shocked to hear a 
Member of Congress giving official sanc- 
tion to propaganda which had thereto- 
fore been issued only by the phony Com- 
munist peace groups, and I predicted 
that the Communists would be gratified 
by his speech, and would use it to bolster 
their patently false and subversive accu- 
Sations—CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, page 
A1900, April 10. This has now happened. 
The gentleman’s only reply was a care- 
fully prepared and vicious personal at- 
tack upon me, which was so full of un- 
truths that he would not dare make it 
without the cloak of congressional im- 
munity. This batch of untruths he has 
now had printed in pamphlet form for 
distribution immune from libel suits. 

The Commie-line New York news- 
paper National Guardian, in its issue of 
April 25, 1951, has lauded the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. WERDEL] in 
an article which I am including in our 
Recorp to acquaint Members with the 
tactics which subversive forces are now 
using against our defense program and 
to show how they are capitalizing on the 
gentleman’s remarks. The paper fea- 
tured a photograph of the gentleman on 
the same page with that of a Chinese 
woman pictured signing an asserted 
peace declaration, 

At the time the gentleman made his 
charges, the gentleman from Tennessee 
(Mr. Priest] inquired as to the source 
of the classified documents used by the 
gentleman, and suggested that an inves- 
tigation was in order—CONGRESSIONAL 
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Recorp, page 3244. The gentleman not 
only refused to divulge the source of the 
documents, but suggested that the person 
who evidently violated a trust by deliver- 
ing them to the gentleman should have 
a Congressional Medal of Honor. This 
is an insult to those who have earned this 
medal by faithful and courageous per- 
formance of duty. Of course, it is pos- 
sible that the person who delivered the 
documents to the gentleman trusted him 
not to make them public. 

Because a breach of security is in- 
volved, I asked our military forces to 
investigate to determine whether or not 
some person delivered these secret docu- 
ments to the gentleman knowing his in- 
tended misuse of them. This was nec- 
essary because the gentleman refused to 
divulge the source from which he ob- 
tained the documents. I am asking that 
our Recorp also include the replies I 
received from the military officials. 

I should also like to direct attention 
of interested Members to a letter from 
S. L. A. Marshall, on page A2659 of our 
Recorp of May 10, which letter explains 
the Guderian document, the reason for 
its classification, and also charges that 
the gentleman from California [Mr. 
WERDEL], in his use of same, distorted 
the true facts and was guilty of “termi- 
nological inexactitude.” There follows 
the article from the National Guardian 
above mentioned and the letters from 
the Army and Navy: 

Is MACARTHUR THE REAL MENACE?—THE MILI- 
TARY PLOT For A FASCIST UNITED STATES 
(By Tabitha Petran) 

MacArthur's ouster appeared to many to 
be the traditional American assertion of civil 
over military authority. The President, 
however, did not publicly advance this argu- 
ment—perhaps because the military has so 
captured the reins of power during his ad- 
ministration that civil authority, like sol- 
diers who can no longer keep in step, is 
fading away. 

In fact, it was the dominant military 
clique, headed by Marshall, Bradley, Eisen- 
hower, that fired MacArthur. So completely 
has big business achieved its aims that the 
only quarrel among the dominant groups is 
between two generals, two battlefields, two 
war policies. 

A big-business military dictatorship is 
being prepared in the United States. On 
April 3 Representative THOMAS WERDEL (Re- 
publican, California) reported to Congress at 
length on the Pentagon's part in this plot, 
backing up his charges with “highly classi- 
fied” documents he made public to break 
“the iron curtain around the Pentagon 
[erected] through the method of marking 
confidential and secret certain documents 
describing their plans which should be pub- 
lic record.” 

The obscure Congressman could have done 
nothing less calculated to end his obscurity. 
The press ignored WrrDEL’s revelations, just 
as 17 years ago it suppressed the Morgan- 
du Pont attempt to set up a military dic- 
tator—first Gen. Smedley Butler (who told 
all), then Gen. Douglas MacArthur, 

HOW IT STARTED 

Today not MacArthur, but Eisenhower, is 
being groomed by the financial groups that 
dominate the country. After 6 years their 
plan is close to fulfillment. It began this 
way? 

In 1945, with the Nation facing release of 
12,000,000 men from the Armed Forces and 
a possible $100,000,000,000 drop in produc- 
tion, two courses were charted to prevent 

| economic collapse. Roosevelt proposed an 


economic bill of rights, trade, higher living 
standards around the world; big business 
charted a permanent war economy, continu- 
ance of the three-way partnership Govern- 
ment, industry, and Army—in the words of 
Morgan's Charles Wilson, now mobilization 
czar. 

To put over this program the dominant 
financial groups, dropping their old NAM 
opposition to Government interference and 
eager not to repeat the Hitler experience, 
determined to control Government directly, 


BLOODY WEDDING 

Having blackmailed their way into Govern- 
ment under F. D. R., they cemented their 
position at the war's end by Marriage to the 
military. Both needed huge Government ex- 
penditures and a war policy to perpetuate 
their profits and power. 

During the war many a financial tycoon 
had donned uniform, For example William 
Draper, of Dillon Read (Morgan-Rockefeller 
linked) became a general and later Under 
Secretary of Army; William Knudsen, of Gen- 
eral Motors (Morgan-du Pont) became a 
lieutenant general and head of war produc- 
tion; Charles E. Saltzman, vice president of 
the New York Stock Exchange, became a 
brigadier general, later Assistant Secretary of 
State. 

After the war, generals and admirals got 
top posts in the big corporations. For ex- 
ample: 

Lt. Gen. Brehon Somervell, president of 
Mellon’s Koppers Co. 

Lt. Gen. James Doolittle, vice president 
and director, Shell Union Oil (Royal Dutch 
Shell). 

Ordnance Chief, Lt. Gen. Levin Campbell, 
vice president of International Harvester 
(McCormick-Chicago group), director, Amer- 
ican Steel Foundries. 

Maj. Gen. G. M. Barnes, vice president, 
Budd Co. (Morgan). 

Lt. Gen. Harold George, president and 
board chairman, Peruvian Airways; vice pres- 
ident, Hughes Tool Co.; general manager, 
Hughes Aircraft. 

Gen. Leslie Groves, head of of Manhattan 
project; director, Remington Rand (where 
he may soon be joined by MacArthur). 

Admiral “Bull” Halsey, director, I. T. & T. 
(Morgan); board chairman, I. T. & T., sub- 
sidiary American Cables & Radio. 

Admiral Ellery Stone, director, I. T. & T. 


BRASS IN FALSE BEARDS 


The intermarriage was paralleled by the 
movement of both groups, in unprecedented 
strength, into the Government. Within 2 
years 170 top-civilian posts in Government 
were filled with former Army and Navy of- 
ficers (Whaley-Eaton Service, October 4, 
1947). There were a few: 

General Marshall, Secretary of State; Maj. 
Gen. John H. Hildring, Assistant Secretary 
of State; Lt. Gen. Bedell Smith, Ambas- 
sador to Moscow; Brig. Gen. Frank Hines, 
Ambassador to Panama; Gen. Thomas Hol- 
comb, Ambassador to South Africa; Lt, 
Gen. Geoffrey Keyes, Governor of Austria; 
Gen. Lucius Clay, Occupation Chief in Ger- 
many; Gen. Douglas MacArthur, in Japan; 
Maj. Gen. Frank McCoy, United States rep- 
resentative on Far East Commission; Ad- 
miral Alan Kirk, Ambassador to Belgium; 
Brig. Gen. Kenneth Royall, Secretary of 
Army; Rear Admiral Souers, head of Cen- 
tral Intelligence Agency; Vice Admiral 
Smith, head of Maritime Commission. 

In December 1945, the President had called 
for close integration of foreign and military 
policy, mobilization of industry to back it 
up. Business Week, September 6 and 14, 
1946, described planning for industrial mo- 
bilization, ten already advanced, spoke of 
the program becoming “advice for social and 
political control.” The Army-Navy Bulletin, 
January 18, 1947, boasted: “Today the Army 
has virtual control of foreign affairs.” 
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CHANGE THE CONSTITUTION 


Military-big business control was tight- 
ened by centralization of power, scrapping 
traditional governmental forms and prac- 
tice. The blueprint was drawn in the 
Pentagon. The late James Forrestal said it 
was begun in 1942 when the Army drew up 
its ideas for organizing the Armed Forces, 
These ideas, he said (in a hitherto secret 
speech read into the Recorp by Representa- 
tive WERDEL) “Were based and always have 
been upon the concept of a single control 
of all military effort, that control nominaliy 
vested in a civilian, but in actual practice 
and result, really in the hands of one mili- 
tary chief of staff. * * [t was alien 
to the basic idea of our government.” 

The plan called for a single Department 
of War. Marshall, who was working on it 
as early as 1943, was quoted by WERDEL as 
saying it aimed to free the military from 
civilian authority (leading to the kind of 
state where control of the Armed Forces 
determines control of government—T. P.). 
The public first heard about it in 1945 when 
the top brass, using the atom bomb as jus- 
tification, demanded a dominant role in 
government and national life. James 
Reston, New York Times, September 1, 1945, 
wrote that it was generally agreed the new 
Department of War “* * must be 
geared legally, mentally, and militarily to 
strike the first blow, without violating the 
Constitution, if that can be done, or by 
changing the Constitution if that is neces- 
sary.” 

THE CLOAKED DAGGER 


The first detailed public blueprint was con- 
tained in the Thomas bill to merge the 
Armed Forces, written in the Pentagon and 
introduced n the Senate in April 1946, Har- 
old Ickes, New York Post, May 11, 1946, called 
it a bill to abolish all other departments and 
agencies of the Government summarily and 
secretly. He said the bill would give the mil- 
itary control of every department and agency 
of Government and every aspect of Ameri- 
can life. 

The Thomas bill failed to reach a vote in 
the Seventy-ninth Congress, thanks to angry 
admirals who didn't like its treatment of the 
Navy. But the National Security Act, passed 
by the Eightieth Congress, though less explic- 
it, was not much different. 

Forrestal admitted it provided for integra- 
tion of all elements in the Nation, not merely 
of the Army and Navy. The act set up a Na- 
tional Security Council, in which the mili- 
tary has the dominant voice, to take over the 
most important functions hitherto exercised 
by the Cabinet. 


ADVICE FROM EXPERTS 


Congress wrote into the act an amendment 
outlawing a single military boss or single 
Chief of Staff. But, as WERDEL pointed out, 
this provision was easily bypassed by the 
simple expedient of naming a military man 
to head the Department of Defense. Said 
WERDEL: 

For the first time in United States history, 
General Marshall, a five-star career Army of- 
ficer, heads the military branch of our Gov- 
ernment. In essence, this automatically pro- 
duces a single Chief of Staff, no matter how 
you look at it. Just because he wears civil- 
ian clothes does not make him a civilian.” 

But this achievement was only the first 
step toward the goal of outright dictator- 
ship. To facilitate organization of the Na- 
tion for total war, the Pentagon solicited 
advice from Nazi generals then in German 
prison camps. WERDEL commented: 

“These studies by the German generals are 
basic references for those in the Pentagon 
who believe the only thing wrong with the 
supreme Prussian staff was the people who 
ran it. Our top brass believe the system is 
fine because it is a definition of power— 
power for them.” 
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HOW TO WIN POWER 


‘The Nazi studies are highly classified docu- 
ments, but WERDEL read into the record the 
most important—a plan drawn by Hitler's 
former tank general, Heinz Guderian—which 
WERDEL called “a blueprint for power, how 
to acquire it, and how to keep it in time of 

ce.” The plan provides for removal of 
the President if there are any objections to 
him, and, even if there are not, to put actual 
command of the Armed Forces—the role of 
Commander in Chief—into the hands of a 
trained professional. 

In a forthcoming issue the Guardian will 
report further on the Guderian plan and 
how it fits into the plan of Morgan, Rocke- 
feller, et al., to bring Eisenhower to power. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE Navy, 
OFFICE OF THE CHIEF OF NAVAL OPERATIONS, 
Washington, D. C., May 21, 1951. 
Hon. Sam Yorry, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dran MR. Yorty: This will acknowledge 
receipt of your letter of May 3, 1951, ad- 
dressed to the Joint Chiefs of Staff, which 
has been referred to me for reply. In your 
letter you call attention to the fact that 
Congressman WERDEL, of California, on April 
3, 1951, inserted classified documents in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

The Department of the Navy is deeply con- 
cerned whenever there is any unauthorized 
disclosure of United States Navy classified 
matter. Whenever possible, remedial action 
is taken in such cases. However, in the pres- 
ent case, in view of the passage of time since 
the issuance of the document in question 
and its wide distribution, it appears that an 
attempt to trace all copies would be fruitless. 
It is suggested that the simplest way for you 
to determine the manner by which the docu- 
ment came into possession of Mr. WERDEL 
would be for you to make inquiry of Mr. 
WERDEL. There is no investigative process 
available to the Department of the Navy 
which permits interrogation of Members of 
Congress relative to what they place in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

Cordially yours, 
Forrest SHERMAN, 
Admiral, United States Navy. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY, 
OFFICE OF THE CHIEF OF 
LEGISLATIVE LIAISON, 
Washington, D. C., May 15, 1951. 
Hon. SAMUEL W. Yorry, 
House of Representatives. 

DEAR MR. Yorty: Permit me to refer to your 
letter of May 3, addressed to the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff, concerning certain material which 
was inserted in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
by Congressman WERDEL. Your communica- 
tion was referred to the Chief of Staff, United 
States Army, and the Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions by the Joint Chiefs of Staff for appro- 
priate action and direct reply to you. 

The Department of the Army is constant- 
ly alert to prevent the disclosure of classi- 
fied information to unauthorized persons, 
Unquestionably, however, classified data does, 
at times, filter into unauthorized channels, 
In such cases where it is possible to make a 
thorough investigation of the release of such 
information, action is immediately taken to 
obtain the source, authority, and reasons for 
su`h release and corrective action is taken 
to prevent future occurrences, if warranted. 
In some cases, such as the case referred to 
in your communication, however, it is not 
practicable to make a detailed investigation 
since the information disclosed was widely 
disseminated to authorized personnel for 
Cfficial use. Therefore, it would be extremely 
difficult to make a firm determination as to 
the source which supplied Congressman 
WeEaxocL with this information, 


Your interest in bringing this matter to 
the attention of the military is sincerely ap- 
preciated, and I trust that the foregoing in- 
formation will enable you to readily under- 
stand the position of the Department of the 
Army in this matter. If I may be of further 
assistance to you, however, please do not 
hesitate to call upon me. 

Sincerely yours, 
MILES REBER, 
Major General, GSC, Chief of 
Legislative Liaison, 


Swamp Drainage in Israel 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 23, 1951 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing statement of the Zionist Council 
and also an editorial from the New York 
Times of today: 

Zionist COUNCIL APPEALS TO PRESIDENT TO 
Remove Ban ON SWAMP DRAINAGE IN Is- 
RAEL—CHARGES UNITED STATES YIELDED TO 
ARAB AGGRESSION 


New York, May 22.—The American Zionist 
Council appealed to President Truman today 
to rectify the injustice of the Security Coun- 
cil’s resolution which ordered Israel to sus- 
pend reclamation of the Huleh swamps, Mr. 
Louis Lipsky, chairman of the American 
Zionist Council, announced today following a 
special meeting of the council's executive 
committee at 342 Madison Avenue. 

The executive committee urged the Presi- 
dent to instruct the United States delegation 
to the United Nations “to ensure that Israel 
-will be permitted without delay to resume 
her constructive land reclamation program, 
free from threat and attack by the adjacent 
Arab states.” 

On behalf of the American Zionist move- 
ment, the council recorded “its deep indig- 
nation and profound regret” that the United 
Staes delegation “has surrendered the pur- 
poses and principles of the United Nations 
Charter to Arab aggression.” It accused the 
United States delegation of yielding to the 
violence of Syria and the threats of the Arab 
League by sponsoring the resolution which 
the Security Council adopted on Friday 
(May 18). 

Pointing out that the immediate result of 
the Security Council resolution was a de- 
claration by the Arab League to intensify its 
anti-Israel boycott “indefinitely to foreswear 
peace in the Near East,” the Council declared 
that the United States delegation “has re- 
warded Arab eggression and thereby embol- 
dened Arab intransigeance and prejudiced 
the prospects of peace.” 

Suspension of the Huleh project “cannot 
be reconciled with United Nations principles 
and declarations to promote the advance- 
ment of the living standards of underdevel- 
oped territories,” the council emphasized. 
“It mocks the broad-visioned point four pro- 
gram so forthrightly projected by our Presi- 
dent. 

“Once again, the United Nations flag is 
the banner of stalemate and stagnation in 
arother area of Palest' ne,“ the council de- 
clared. “For more than 3 years, the great 
cultural and humanitarian institutions on 
Mount Scopus in the demilitarized zone of 
Jerusalem—the Hebrew University and 
Hadassah Hospital—have been padlocked by 
the inability of the United Nations to over- 
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come Arab opposition to the restoration of 
normal life in this area. 

“This unhappy experience in Jerusalem 
gives rise to apprehensions that the suspen- 
sion of the Huleh project will likewise be 
prolonged for an indefinite period in docile 
servitude to Arab hostility.” 

The American Zionist Council represents 


‘all Zionist organizations in America —Hadas- 


sah, Women’s Zionist Organization of Amer- 
ica; Hapoel Hamizrachi; Labor Zionist Or- 
ganization of America-Poale Zion; Mizrachi 
Crganization of America; Progressive Zionist 
League (Hashomer Hatzair); United Zionist 
Labor Party (Achdut Avodah-Poale Zion); 
Zionist Organization of America; and Zion- 
ists-Revisionists of America. 

The full text of the statement adopted by 
the council's executive committee follows: 

“The executive committee of the Ameri- 
can Zionist Council records its deep indig- 
nation and profound regret that the United 
States delegation to the United Nations has 
surrendered the purposes and principles of 
the United Nations Charter to Arab ag- 

ion. 

“By sponsoring a resolution which orders 
Israel to halt the reclamation of the malarial 
Huleh swamps inside the boundaries of Is- 
rael, the United States delegation has yielded 
to the violence of Syria and the threats of 
the Arab League. It has rewarded Arab ag- 
gression. and thereby emboldened Arab in- 
transigeance and prejudiced the prospects of 
peace. The immediate result of its action 
was a declaration by the Arab League to 
intensify its anti-Israel boycott and indefi- 
nitely to foresweer peace in the Near East. 

“The suspension of a project for the recla- 
mation of 15,000 <cres of land, the resettle- 
ment of many thousands of new immigrants 
and the development of irrigation through- 
out the country cannot be reconciled with 
United Nations principles and declarations 
to promote the advancement of the living 
standards of underdeveloped territories. It 
mocks the broad-visioned point 4 program 
so forthrightly projected by our President. 

“Once again, the United Nations flag is 
the banner of stalemate and stagnation in 
another area of Palestine. For more than 
3 years, the great cultural and humeni- 
tarian institutions on Mount Scopus in the 
demilitarized zone of Jerusalem—the Hebrow 
University and Hadassah Hospital—have 
been padlocked by the inability of the United 
Nations to overcome Arah opposition to the 
restoration of normal life in this area. 

“This unhappy experience in Jerusalem 
gives rise to apprehension that the suspen- 
sion of the Huleh project will likewise be 
prolonged for an indefinite period in docile 
servitude to Arab hostility. 

“On behalf of the American Zionist move- 
ment, the American Zionist Council appeals 
to President Truman to rectify this injustice. 

“It respectfully urges the President to in- 
struct our delegation to the United Nations 
to insure that Israel will be permitted with- 
out delay to resume her constructive land 
reclamation program, free from threat and 
attack by adjacent Arab States, while at the 
same time honoring and safeguarding, 
through appropriate United Nations organs, 
the rights of all affected parties.” 


[From the New York Times of May 23, 1951] 
THE HULEH MARSHES 


The armistice agreement between Syria 
and Israel in July of 1949 provided that 
Syrian troops should be withdrawn from 
certain small areas of Palestine they then 
occupied, that these areas should be demili- 
tarized and that they then should be 
gradually restored to normal civilian life. 
Some months ago the Israelis began work on 
a long-planned project to drain the malarial 
marshes of Lake Huleh, which required dis- 
possession of a handful of Arabs owning a 
few acres of land within the demilitarized 
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zone. The present bitter dispute between 
the two countries springs from the question 
whether this work, and particularly the way 
it is being carried out, does or does not con- 
stitute a violation of the armistice agree- 
ment. But a good deal more than a legal 
matter is involved. 

To Israel, the drainage of the Huleh 
marshes is vital, for it means not only the 
reclamation of 15,000 acres in a country 
where every cubic foot of fertile soil is worth 
its weight in gold but also the utilization 
of an important quantity of water for irriga- 
tion purposes in other parts of Israel that 
now are barren. In addition, the work will 
mean elimination of Israel’s worst malaria 
district and the opening to settlement of an 
area that will accommodate some 2,000 
pioneering families. Syria, on the other 
hand, looks askance at this prospective in- 
flux of Israeli farmers so close to her borders, 
and doubtless- foresees that the projected 
development will destroy forever any hopes 
Syria might have of readjusting the historic 
frontier westward. 

The Israelis are accused of having taken 
peremptory action in ousting the Arab land- 
holders; and the Syrians fired on and killed 
some Israeli policemen and soldiers within 
the demilitarized zone. The Israelis there- 
upon made the mistake—for which they have 
apologized—of dropping a few bombs on 
Syrian territory. Into this growing crisis the 
the United Nations Security Council stepped 
early this month with a cease-fire resolution, 
which apparently has been fairly well ad- 
hered to by both sides. A second resolution, 
passed last week, has ordered the Israelis 
temporarily to stop work on the Huleh proj- 
ect while renewed efforts are made to settle 
on the spot the immediate points of differ- 
ence. 

Throughout the dispute neither Israel nor 
Syria has acted with all the restraint that 
might have been desired; but the Israelis 
are specially aggrieved over the second U. N. 
resolution because they feel it calls a halt 
to the march of progress within Israeli's own 
borders as a result of military actions and 
threats on the part of Syria and her allies of 
the Arab League, Nevertheless, encouraging 
signs have come from Tel Aviv that the 
Israeli Government will bow to the Security 
Council’s order. The important thing now 
is that the U. N. representatives in the area, 
headed by Maj. Gen. William E. Riley, chief 
U. N. truce officer, make speedy and deter- 
mined efforts to settle the local issue, which 
certainly should not be a difficult matter if 
good faith is exercised on both sides. The 
U. N. resolution was not intended—and must 
not be taken—as a means of indefinitely de- 
ferring the reclamation of the Huleh marshes, 


Progress in Italy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH J. ADDONIZIO 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 23, 1951 


Mr. ADDONIZIO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I wish to insert the following article 
Progress in Italy, by Mr. Roscoe Drum- 
mond, a most able and observant corre- 
spondent, which appeared in the Christ- 
ian Science Monitor of May 19. The re- 
port of the progress Iialy has made 
through the efforts of her hard working 
people coupled with American economic 
aid is heartening to read and is another 
illustration of the wisdom and effec- 
tiveness of the ECA program. 


The article follows: 
THE STATE OF EUROPE—PROGRESS IN ITALY 
(By Roscoe Drummond) 


Rome.—From its agricultural heel to its 
industrial north, from Bari to Bolzano, Italy 
today is on the threshold of new economic 
progress. 

There is reason to believe in Italy's future 
because of what the Nation is earnestly striv- 
ing to do today. Let me illustrate the prog- 
ress Italy is making: 

Since the beginning of the European re- 
covery program Italy has produced 50 percent 
more automobiles, busses, and trucks. 

Italians have rebuilt and repaired bombed- 
out buildings and raised new houses—in all, 
a 62-percent increase in construction. 

Industrial output has gone up 20 percent; 
farm crops, 6 percent. 

These are the basic facts of a remarkable 
recovery. A solid beginning to safeguard 
against aggression from within and one of 
the reasons why Italy is eager to advance the 
rearmament of the West in order to help 
shield its own economic gains from aggres- 
sion without. 

There are other revealing examples of this 
upward trend. Since a year or so ago Rome 
has forbidden the blowing of car horns, but 
a new noise has been added to the streets. 
It is the motor scooter, a put-put which isn't 
as stupid as it sounds. 

The put-put has put the Italian workmen 
up another notch from the bicycle. It is 
steadily motorizing the labor force of the 
country. And it signifies more than mere 
speed and a little troublesome noise. It 
underlines a rising standard of living. 

Behind any large office building today you 
find an acre of scooters where you used to 
find only dilapidated bikes. 

At the end of the war Italy’s industry was 
confronted with the almost total destruction 
of all principal oil refineries; its electric 
power was cut to one-fourth of its original 
strength; shipyards, engineering plants, and 
chemical industries were either destroyed or 
severely damaged. So were the mines. 

Today, reconstruction has come a long way. 
It is an achievement wrought by the will and 
the work of the Italian people—plus Ameri- 
can aid. 

Beyond the industrial progress I have 
noted, Italy has accomplished much on its 
farms. Many of these fields, besides being 
torn by war, were starved by a starvation 
which comes from overuse for generations. 

To put fertility back into the soil is a 
long and painstaking job. It takes countless 
pairs of white oxen pulling plows and har- 
rows, manure spreaders, and seeders to make 
one province produce 1 percent more crops. 
It also takes special fertilizers. 

Italy has the manpower; it has the oxen. 
The Marshall plan supplies food for the soil 
and, in many cases, the equipment for the 
seeding. 

Despite American economic aid and its re- 
sults, Italy still has an unresolved problem 
of unemployment. 

But those who look at Italy in relation 
to its Atlantic Pact allies believe its idle men 
will soon prove a valuable asset; they repre- 
sent manpower heeded for new tasks. Many 
ol these men can and will be used in plants 
which ere now operating at only 80 percent 
capacity. 

Put Italy's resources together—men 
plants, and skills—and they make a potential 
which is needed to accelerate Western Eu- 
ropean defense. Use of Italy's potential ca- 
pacities means more progress—a more co- 
operative share in the European community. 

Increased demand from Italy's neighbors 
will undoubtedly bring about a continued 
rise in Italian exports. Italy’s new defense 
program will further increase production. 

Though the Italian peace treaty limits the 
armed forces to 250,000 men, Italy as a nation 
will contribute to European defense motor 
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vehicles, textiles, precision instruments, and 
small arms. 

The leadership and the expanding mem- 
bership of its non-Communist trade unions 
support the Marshall plan, are eager to serve 
in the defense plants, and approve the At- 
lantic Pact. Though the Communists are 
seeking to foment strikes against rearma- 
ment, the head of the non-Communist 
unions said in a recent interview: 

“We are sure that we will be able to pre- 
vent any form of sabotage in our industries 
which are needed to manufacture arms. We 
can guarantee that in our harbors, which 
are now receiving Atlantic Pact aid, we shall 
insure the full unloading of all this defense 
equipment.” 

The Italian people are working hard and 
loyally to build a strong and peaceful na- 
tion—for their own security and for the 
security of the west. 


Price Roll-Back on Cattle 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER E. ROGERS 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 23, 1951 


Mr. ROGERS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
I today insert in the Recorp a column 
written by Mr. T. E. Johnson, editor of 
the Amarillo Times, concerning the price 
ceiling and roll-back of price on live 
cattle. This article is an excellent treat- 
ment of the effect of these price direc- 
tives on the consumer and is based upon 
factual information gathered by Mr. 
Johnson at meetings held during my re- 
cent trip to my district. It would do all 
Members good, and especially those who 
are not familiar with the cattle business, 
to read and digest the thoughts ex- 
pressed in this column: 
From the e Times of May 21, 


THESE TIMES 
(By T. E. Johnson) 


What happens to the livestock industry 
affects all of us; at least, the rest of us have 
an interest as consumers. 

When live cattle went under control and 
a price roll-back of 10 percent was ordered. 
a loud howl went up from the cattlemen. 
Our casual reaction at the time was along 
the line that the industry could stand it, 
that beef had been pretty high. 

In the past 2 or 3 days, however, we've 
had occasion to sit in on some conferences, 
to learn something of what already is taking 
place and to form some definite impressions 
of what's on the way—and how the rest of 
us, the consumers, are going to fare. 

We've made it a point to talk with feeders, 
traders, breeders, and other producers, with 
packing plant operators, and to check on the 
history of how and why the present control 
program was initiated. 

At all times we've sought to maintain the 
perspective of a consumer with an open 
mind on the issue, who's naturally interested 
in lower prices but who also is interested in 
a plentiful supply; also, who is interested 
in the welfare of a basic and vital industry, 
and who constitutionally is opposed to con- 
trols if they are neither needed nor necessary 
to halt an inflationary trend, or to guarantee 
a fair distribution of a given commodity. 

The opinions that we've formed may be at 
odds with the over-all current consumer 
viewpoint, but first of all is the conviction 
that the consumers had better join the 
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cattlemen in their militant protest of the 
projected control program—if we want beef 
12 months from now and if we want it at a 
fair price. 

First, it is time that we wake up to the 
fact that a large segment of the livestock 
industry, that segment which feeds and 
finishes the beef that keeps the community 
packer and slaughterer in business, and 
which in turn reaches the neighborhood 
market, already has been knocked into a 
cocked hat, has been and is being literally 
and bodily eliminated as a vital link in 
making possible the beefsteak we've been 
buying, and had hoped to continue buying. 

We hold no brief for the industry itself. 
We are not trying to defend the position 
of any segment or group within the industry, 
and we haven’t been prejudiced by any of 
the talks we've heard or by any of the 
papers prepared by spokesmen for the live- 
stock interests. 

However, the more we've dug into the issue 
and the more we've learned of the back- 
ground of the overnight control spree, the 
more we're convinced that it’s not only 
purely political in nature, dreamed-up and 
sprayed on the American public as a sop to 
the industrial populations of the North and 
East, but that its gravest danger is to the 
consuming public everywhere, entirely for- 
getting what will happen to the men and 
institutions engaged in the industry in the 
Texas Panhandle, and throughout the South 
and West. 

Furthermore, anything more than a second 
thought given to an analysis of the control 
order, which by the way is now only in its 
mildest stage—with two additional roll-backs 
of 4% percent each coming up later in the 
year—leads to the unmistakable conclusion 
that the whole dangerous and diabolical 
scheme plays squarely into the hands of the 
major packers, with the further conclusion 
that they had a hand in writing the order 
and making the decision, and that in the 
long run they expect to use it as a club 
garbed in the robes of governmental author- 
ity to drive all the small, independent and 
community packers out of business, and get 
the meat supply back in their own hands— 
all four of them—like they had it 20 years 
ago. 

As to the political charge, we have only 
to remind ourselves of the fact that the beef 
population is greater than at any time in his- 
tory, that the need for controls to stabilize 
prices already had passed, that prices not 
only had leveled off, but that a recession 
in the market already had set in; that Secre- 
tary Brannan had publicly taken a stand 
along this line and to the effect that the 
price curve had reached its peak, and that 
production already was taking care of the 
problem of stabilized prices, and that con- 
trols were not needed, and that controls 
shouldn't be imposed because they would 
slow down production, create a disorderly 
market, and lead to shortages, and the loss 
of incentive to produce on the present scale 
or give added output of beef if needed, 

Then, overnight, Price Stabilizer DiSalle 
shot the works and said he was going to save 
the consumers of America $700,000,000 in 
their beef bill—and Secretary Brannan just 
as abruptly reversed his position and said 
controls are necessary, and when cattlemen 
and small packers turned to their Congress- 
men and Senators for an explanation they 
could do nothing more than point to the 
White House, and when DiSalle and his 
henchmen were pinned down they merely 

their shoulders and assumed an 
air of, “What of it? Now, we'll show you we 
can control you—and we've got to control 
somebody”; and when they turned to the big 
packers they found them gleefully wringing 
their hands and publicly applauding the pro- 
gram and saying, It's all right boys, it'll 
work out fine.“ 

And then the cattlemen and the small 
packers began to wake up, and suddenly 
found out about some of the small print in 


the complex control order, especially in re- 
gard to the quotas set for slaughters. What 
they found out was that packers are per- 
mitted to establish and maintain their own 
feed lots, and that all animals fed on these 
lots for a 120-day period may be slaughtered 
over and above the number authorized in 
their regular quota, which is based on the 
figures of a year ago. 

Then it dawned on them that none but 
the major packer, or his subsidiary, is 
equipped or financially able to assume the 
dual role of feeder and processor, a role which 
gives him a virtual death grip on the supply 
of finished cattle and enables him to main- 
tain a steady and available stream of beef 
ready for the market, while the independent 
packer is left to part-time operations by rea- 
son of his fixed quota, his inability to pro- 
cure finished animals, and in reality is left 
to wither and die on the vine as the Nation’s 
beef supply flows to Chicago, Omaha, and 
Kansas City. 

These are some of the reasons why we say 
that the handwriting is on the wall and 
in plain letters that such a turn in events 
can lead only to less beef being produced, 
less being slaughtered on the local level, less 
made available to the neighborhood grocers; 
why it is evident that local packers will be 
closing their plants, that feeders, traders, and 
many producers, the component links that 
maintain a steady and fluid supply, will be 
and are being forced out of business—and 
why we say that the consuming public had 
better join the livestock men in their do- 
or-die battle which is coming up, a battle 
not only for the survival of the industry as 
we know it but a battle for an assured sup- 
ly of beef for the table of the American 
family, wherever it may happen to live. 

As to that $700,000,000 DiSalle is going 
to save for the housewives—that won't even 
pay for the overhead and salaries of the com- 
prehensive machinery he’s going to set up 
and the armies of personnel he'll use to 
stage his show, and the consumer will pay 
that in taxes whether or not he gets the beef. 

And it'll be only a drop in the bucket 
compared to the losses sustained by the 
small-lot feeder, the farmer, the small 
rancher, the community packer, and all the 
local, allied interests and employment at- 
tached to the industry in a free market and 
a free economy—by the people who are your 
neighbors and who have been keeping you 
supplied with beef, and who have been pay- 
ing their share of the taxes and wages to 
support a profitable economy and a high 
standard of vital rations for the dinner tables 
of all the American people. 

Against this, you have a political junket 
to fool the American housewife by promises 
of cheaper beef “in the future,” a dream 
boat launched from a foundation of neither 
logic nor fifth-grade economics, and with the 
blessings of either a sell-out to or a take- 
in by the big packers, with the result 
adding up to the same total. 

No wonder John L. Lewis branded the 
whole deal a hoax on the American working- 
man, and is getting ready to fight it with 
the overwhelming power of his entire or- 
ganization. We repeat—It's time the con- 
sumer wakes up; the cattleman already 
knows what's happening to him and to you. 


Free Nations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 23, 1951 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, from the well of the House day 
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after day, week after week, and year 
after year, we hear much talk about a 
free people, free nations, and our obli- 
gation to assist them in remaining free. 

Many times an effort has been made 
by me to point out that freedom, like 
charity, should begin at home and that 
we are not a free nation. 

For 5 weeks or more the Detroit city- 
owned transportation system has been 
down because of a strike and the fear of 
the State and city authorities to attempt 
to operate that system, give transporta- 
tion to the city’s workers. Whom do the 
city authorities and Governor Williams 
fear? They fear certain labor leaders. 
One of the spokesmen for the labor lead- 
ers, Emil Mazey, states: 


It is asinine for anyone to assume strike- 
breaking will be tolerated here, with the A. F. 


of L. and CIO standing shoulder to 
shoulder. 


Mr. Speaker, are the people of Detroit 
free? Note the following editorial from 
the May 19 issue of the Detroit News: 

GOVERNMENT BY Law, Not Goons 


The support of the DSR strike pledged by 
Detroit A. F. of L. and CIO leaders lends 
even greater gravity to what has become the 
central, if not sole, issue. 

That issue is the supremacy of Govern- 
ment, as the people’s agent, in performance 
of its assigned duties. Can it submit to a 
veto on its activities, in the form of strikes 
by its employees? Or must it reject such 
challenges of its authority, as, indeed, the 
State law forbidding public employees to 
strike, says it must? t 

If the meaning of A. F. of L. and CIO lead~ 
ers at Cass Technical High School had con- 
fined itself to promising moral or even finan- 
cial aid to the DSR strikers, there would be 
no great cause for concern. 

However, it was clearly the desire of the 
speakers to leave understood a threat of 
much more, should the city undertake to 
resume transit operations, 

“Detroit is a union town,” said Emil Mazey, 
for example, “It is asinine for anyone to 
assume strike breaking will be tolerated 
here, with the A. F. of L. and CIO standing 
shoulder to shoulder.” 

What Mazey, a UAW international official, 
referred to as strike breaking was the antici- 
pated attempt by the city to run the DSR— 
to provide transit service as it is bound to 
do by the charter. 

What he meant to convey, it must be clear, 
was a pledge of all the force available to 
Detroit unionism to veto that attempt. 

Such a challenge of the authority of law 
and government by so large a segment of the 
city’s population is ugly enough in the mere 
mention of it. That nothing may come of it 
will be the devout prayer of all. Such a 
challenge—so readily extensible to a labor 
union veto on any or all of the functions of 
Government—necessarily would be met. 
The city in fact has been pledged the whole 
power of the State to uphold its authority in 
the present controversy. 

But surely it will not come to that. De- 
roit is a union town—yes. But Detroit un- 
ionists are first of all law-abiding citizens. 

They know the safety of themselves and 
their families depends on the supremacy of 
government, not just in some things, but 
in every particular of its assigned duties, 
Surely they will not challenge its authority. 
as Mazey suggests, nor permit their leaders 
to do so, 


Mr. Speaker, if the Government of the 
State or the city authorities really de- 
sired to operate the transportation sys- 
tem of the city, all they need to do is to 
use the law in force, start one bus or 
streetcar down the street and if Masey or 
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anyone else interferes, prosecute the 
whole outfit, let a jury convict and ad- 
judge, throw the ringleaders and the ac- 
tive participants in jail. That was what 
was done years ago when another would- 
be dictator defied the authorities in 
Lansing. His conviction was upheld by 
the Supreme Court of the State. 

The Detroit transportation system is 
down because the city and the county au- 
thorities, and the Governor, Mennen 
Williams, lack the “guts” to enforce the 
law. 


Summer Study in New England 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 23, 1951 


Mr, LANE, Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following article from the Boston 
Daily Globe, Boston, Mass., Monday, 
May 21, 1951: 

New ENGLAND OFFERING 


New England sprang early into the lead- 
ership of education in America and has never 
relinquished that preeminence. Landing in 
1630, the Puritans must have bestirred 
themselves to found Harvard in 1636. Since 
then New England has always been a front 
runner in whatever educational event one 
cares to name. 

And now, with summer coming on, all who 
may be interested are informed by a pam- 
phlet issued from the New England Council 
that schools, classes and institutions in these 
six States are prepared to offer educational 
advantages for both sexes, and for all ages, 
and in just about any branch that can be 
imagined. 

There are schools and classes in art, drama, 
music, the dance, writing, as well as profes- 
sional schools, Colleges and universities are 
making ready to receive students for short 
terms and several of the oldest and finest 
academies, now spoken of as preparatory 
schools, are helping boys in the summer. 

Those who consult the free publication of 
the New England Council, Summer Study in 
New England, can obtain detailed informa- 
tion concerning rather more than 100 splen- 
did opportunities to brush up on their learn- 
ing, improve their technique, or branch out 
in some line which will fulfill a longing, 
hidden and unexpressed. 

For just a century and a quarter grown-up 
Americans have been seeking to learn more 
about the world in which they live and what 
goes on there. It was started in 1826 by a 
Connecticut Yankee, Josiah Holbrook, of 
Derby, in that State when he set up what was 
called a lyceum. A Yale graduate who had 
studied under Professor Silliman, a pioneer 
of science, Mr. Holbrook felt that his coun- 
trymen should know more of natural science, 
especially geology and mineralogy. It was 
the first approach to adult education. 

The lyceum idea spread rapidly, using lec- 
tures, debates, classes, essays, and much self- 
instruction. Famous men, among them 
Daniel Webster, Emerson, and Thoreau, ap- 
peared upon lyceum platforms. But the 
storm clouds of the gathering tension be- 
tween the States concentrated attention on 
the issues that were to split the country. 

After the war the emphasis changed some- 
what, but there were many lectures at prices 
high for that time. Mark Twain could com- 
mand $300 for an appearance. Henry Ward 
Beecher received $500, and when Stanley ap- 
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peared, after having found David Living- 
stone in Africa, he was signed for 100 lec- 
tures at $10,000 each. 

Chautauqua followed, making the way for 
university extension. New Englanders were 
ever prominent in such matters and still 
are. The glorious summer here has always 
found room for adult education. Four years 
ago it was estimated that 27,000,000 Ameri- 
cans, close to one-third of our adult popula- 
tion, were actively interested in becoming 
better informed about our complicated world 
and the possible ways of overcoming its 
many difficulties. The decade after the mid- 
dle 1930’s saw a tremendous growth in this 
interest, even though the pressures, partic- 
ularly after Pearl Harbor, made many extra 
calls on many people. 

And now another summer is at hand with- 
out any diminution of the demands on the 
attention of large numbers. It seems prob- 
able that the opportunities offered in New 
England where classes, courses with fine in- 
struction and inspiring leadership are of- 
fered, will be more welcome than ever before. 

In the majority of cases this education 
is to be found among beautiful surround- 
ings, with many possibilities of side trips 
to historical shrines that will help to bring 
relief after periods of hard study. 

For those who care about self-improve- 
ment, as such a large number of Americans 
do, New England's summer should rank high 
among life’s opportunities. 

UNCLE DUDLEY, 


Hon. Charles A. Halleck, of Indiana, Tells 
Republican Conference Peace and 
Freedom Goals for America and People 
Are Determined To Elect Republican 
President Who Is Pledged to Those 
Goals 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CECIL M. HARDEN 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 23, 1951 


Mrs. HARDEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks, I include the text of two speeches 
delivered by the Honorable CHARLES A. 
HALLECK, of Indiana, at the Republican 
National Committee’s Midwest confer- 
ence at Tulsa, Okla., May 11 and 12, 
1951. 

I had the privilege to hear these 
speeches delivered while attending the 
Tulsa meeting and, as National Republi- 
can committeewoman from Indiana, I 
take particular pride in calling to the 
attention of the membership of this body 
the sound advice, the stirring challenge, 
presented to the people of America by 
this distinguished son of Indiana, 

It seemed to me as I listened to 
CHARLES HALLEcK that I was listening to 
the true voice of the great Midwest, a 
voice, I point out, which is making itself 
increasingly heard all across our land. 

The text of Mr. HALLECK’s remarks 
follows: 

ADDRESS BY THE HONORABLE CHARLES HALLECK, 
OF INDIANA, AT THE CONGRESSIONAL LUNCH- 
EON OF THE MIDWEST AND WESTERN CON- 
FERENCE OF THE REPUBLICAN NATIONAL 
COMMITTEE IN TULSA, OKLA., May 12, 1951 
Never before in the history of this Nation 

has a political party faced a greater respon- 
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sibility to the people than that which chal- 
lenges Republican men and women in the 
months that lie directly ahead. 

That responsibility is threefold: 

First, Republicans in the Congress must, 
with all the resources at our command, de- 
velop and extend the beachhead of Consti- 
tutional American Government we have held 
against the inroads of administration radi- 
cals. It is a beachhead which was established 
by the Republican-controlled Eightieth Con- 
gress, a Congress whose achievements in both 
the foreign and domestic fields today are 
winning increased recognition in the light 
of current events. 

Second, Republicans in the field must, with 
all the sincerity and persistence we can 
muster, expose the sorry record of failure 
on the part of a Democrat administration 
which, for incompetence, is without parallel 
in American history. We must make certain 
that the voters of this Nation are convinced 
beyond doubt that they have been betrayed 
by the shameful misconduct of American 
affairs both on the national and interna- 
tional fronts. 

Third, all of us must, in the great tradi- 
tion of the Republican Party, offer to the 
people of America the wisest and most honor- 
able leadership it is within our power to 
bestow. 

In the discharge of these obligations to 
the American people we must not fail. 

Today, I am proud to report, we Republi- 
cans in the Congress are meeting our re- 
sponsibilities. To the extent of our limita- 
tions as a minority party we are making our 
determined stand for economy in Govern- 
ment. We are waging a never-ending attack 
on the inconsistencies of administration 
foreign policy and on the continued attempts 
of radicals in Government to drive this Na- 
tion into socialism. 

We are resisting the spenders and we are 
relentlessly pursuing the wasters. We are 
spotlighting the appeasers and we are grub- 
bing out the subversive vermin of commu- 
nism wherever they may be found. 

Talk about “hot pursuit,” I'm here to tell 
you that we are chasing these enemies of our 
Republic right back to the scenes of their 
crimes and we intend to keep it up until we’ve 
chased them clear out of Washington. 

On the broad national front we must, in 
the months ahead, make certain that the 
grounds for our indictment of the adminis- 
tration are completely understood by the 
people. In the vigorous prosecution of our 
case we must set out the bill of particulars. 

We must spell out the issues. 

In the discharge of this responsibility to 
the American people there are pitfalls we 
must avoid. 

It would be a fatal error for the Republi- 
can Party to allow itself to suffer division 
of strength, a division growing out of past 
differences or out of old personal wounds, 
real or fancied. 5 

Our concern with the past must be limited 
to an honest appraisal of our own short- 
comings to the end that they may be cor- 


It would be a fatal error, moreover, if we 
allow ourselves to be led into bypaths of 
argument over personalities and transient 
events. We must resist attempts by the 
opposition to divert our sights from the basic 
and over-all weaknesses of a Democrat rule 
which has mismanaged the affairs of this 
Nation for nearly 20. years. 

All of us are aware that as of today the 
cause of the Republican Party was never 
brighter. But we must never forget that the 
issues and personalities and events of May 
do not necessarily influence the decisions 
of the American voter in November. 

Our great responsibility is to make cer- 
tain that the issues on which we take our 
stand are those which will be as dynamic in 
November of 1952 as they are in May of 1951, 
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What are some of the issues on which the 
Democrat administration stands indicted be- 
fore the eyes of the Nation? 

The greatest, the most devastating in- 
dictment is that, under Democrat leadership, 
we have failed tragically to win the peace; 
that 6 years after the most glorious victory 
over tyranny in the history of mankind we 
are again at war. While we may well argue 
at the moment about how best to end the 
war, let no one forget why we are in it. We 
are in it because of the greatest mismanage- 
ment and miscalculation of any great nation 
in all times. 

Many of your young men and women will 
be eligible to cast their vote for the first time 
in 1952. To me the fact that these young 
people have known nothing but war or the 
threat of war during the entire period of 
their formative and impressionable years is 
in itself a terrible indictment of the leader- 
ship under which we now suffer. 

No one can yet foresee the outcome of the 
venture in Korea, but in November of 1952 
the wretched story of its background, in- 
ception and half-hearted prosecution will 
remain a great issue pointing up the glaring 
errors and tragic failure of the Truman 
administration. It will still be an issue in- 
volving the administration’s record of cod- 
ling Communists and abetting their rise to 
power on the continent of Asia. 

Regardless of events to come, Korea will 
remain a sordid symbol of disaster resulting 
inevitably from the secret deals of Tehran, 
Yalta, and Potsdam; deals consumated by 
successive Democrat administrations with- 
out the knowledge, much less the consent, 
of the American people or their elected rep- 
resentatives. 

Make no mistake about it—the price of 
appeasement has become the price we are 
paying in Korea today and nothing will ever 
erase that fact from the record. 

Another issue that will stand the test in 
the months that lie ahead is the inherent 
pettiness and the lack of scruples displayed 
in the conduc’ of the administration's af- 
fairs, which have contributed to the break- 
down of political morality at the top. 

There is no need for me to enumerate for 
you people here today the shameful examples 
of persons in high office violating positions 
of public trust for personal gain. They have 
been emblazoned on the front pages of our 
newspapers in detailed accounts of the con- 
gressional investigations into crime and in- 
fluence peddling. 

There is no need for me to review here the 
occasions of intemperate outbursts from the 
White House, outbursts totally unworthy of 
the highest office it is within the power of 
the American people to bestow on any man. 

In the light of such outbursts, we should 
not be too surprised at the disgraceful man- 
ner in which one of our greatest military 
men was relieved of his command—relieved 
by an ill-tempered executive order issued in 
the dead of night. 

Surely the very lack of stature of this 
little-minded administration is an issue now 
which will remain with us in the months 
ahead. 

High on the list of any bill of particulars 
in indictment drawn against the Democratic 
administration are the twin issues of spend- 
ing and socialism. The one complements 
the other. 

For nearly two decades now we have been 
operating under an administration policy 
waich has as its basic domestic platform 
that the more money the Federal Govern- 
ment can scatter the more votes the party 
in power can harvest at election time. 

In these decades we have seen the public 
debt reach proportions which are appalling. 
We have seen the dollar debased by an in- 
ation which has created increasingly cruel 
problems for great segments of our people 
who are forced to exist on fixed incomes 
from wages, pensions, or annuities, 


We see the earnings of our people expro- 
priated on the one hand by high taxation 
and on the other by high prices, the former 
the direct result of spending and waste and 
the latter arising from the administration’s 
long-standing failure to deal realistically 
with the underlying causes of inflation. 

Here again, regardless of events which may 
transpire between now and November of 
1952, the record of the administration has 
already been written for all to see. It can- 
not be revised, and it cannot be denied. No 
censor’s pencil can erase it; no magic can 
make it disappear. 

Here again the twin issues of spending and 
socialism stand out in bold relief and there 
is no need for me to outline for you the well- 
documented case histories of the give-away 
program, the bureaucratic entreaties that 
the Socialist experimenters be given more 
and more power over the lives of the Amer- 
ican people. 

Yet another matter of gravest concern to 
me and, I am sure, to all of those who be- 
lieve in the fundamental concepts of self- 
government as laid down in the Constitu- 
tion, has been the usurpation of authority 
by the executive branch. 

It has been an insidious process, fostered 
by individuals and by groups who would like 
nothing better than to see our traditional 
system of checks and balances tossed into 
the discard. 

It should not be difficult for any of us to 
understand why those interested in the pro- 
motion of foreign ideologies would take this 
line. To destroy American freedom, these 
enemies of the Republic must first discredit 
the great American Congress, rendering im- 
potent the representatives of the people. 

I must admit that there have been too 
many Members of the Congress who them- 
selves were too willing to abdicate their own 
responsibility for making decisions. But 
they were not Republicans. I assure you that 
Republicans in the Congress have never 
been—and never will be—a party to such a 
betrayal of trust. 

Thanks to the Republican majority in the 
Eightieth Congress this alarming tendency 
toward government from the top down was 
effectively reversed, And thanks to a fight- 
ing Republican minority, your Congress to- 
day is making its voice heard. 

But the pressure is still on and the cru- 
sade for a complete restoration of a tripar- 
tite government is not yet won. That, too, 
is an issue which will remain unchanged in 
the months ahead. 

Certainly I am not concerned, nor should 
you be, with any lack of issues. I have 
spoken briefly on only a few of the grave 
charges which we can lay at the doorstep 
of the Democrat administration. There are 
many, many more. 

But I am concerned with the manner in 
which we conduct ourselves from here on 
out. 

I have suggested that we must vigorously 
and persistently prosecute our case. I cannot 
too strongly emphasize my belief that to do 
less would find us once again, the morning 
after a national election, having defaulted 
in our responsibility to the people. 

I cannot too strongly emphasize that the 
Republican Party can never again, even in 
the face of what may appear to be over- 
whelming evidence to the contrary, assume 
that the American people have already pro- 
nounced a verdict, “guilty as charged,” 
against the Democrat administration. 

In this phase of our campaign the prose- 
cution can rest only after the final day— 
election day, November 3, 1952. 

What else must be involved in our formula 
for success in 1952? 

In our efforts to achieve the victory we all 
want and which America must have, we must 
never lose sight of two basic propositions: 

1. The Republican Party is a party of prin- 
ciples, not of men, 
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2. The Republican Party stands for a gov- 
ernment of laws, not of men. 

In recent years we have suffered a succes- 
sion of defeats, both national and local, 
which would have destroyed a party of 
weaker fiber and lesser strength than the 
Grand Old Party to which we proudly give 
allegiance. In very considerable measure it 
seems to me that those defeats have come 
from an overemphasis on personalities as 
against principles. For the task before us, 
we must have candidates from top to bottom 
who will meet the issues, not dodge them. 
All of them must carry our case to the people 
on the issues involved. Only in that way 
can we win. Only in that way would we de- 
serve to win. Only with such candidates 
and such campaigns can we be sure that the 
Republican Party, come to power, would con- 
tinue to be a party of principles and of laws. 
I think history has demonstrated and is now 
demonstrating that, in the long run, govern- 
ment by principles—principles firmly fixed 
and firmly adhered to—has produced far 
more benefits and far more progress for the 
world than government by men, strong or 
weak, whose personalized decisions too often 
are dictated by whim or expediency rather 
than principles. 

To illustrate, adherence to principle at 
Tehran, at Yalta, at Potsdam and in Asia 
might well have saved our boys their fight- 
ing and dying in Korea. Had principle 
guided our Government through these last 
fateful 18 years, our people today might not 
be holding off the threat of socialism with 
one hand and the menace of communism 
with the other. 

Of course, America needs leadership as it 
has never needed it before. No one disputes 
that. But what we need is sane leadership, 
practical leadership, wise leadership, coop- 
erative leadership, steadfast leadership. What 
America needs, and what the Republican 
Party should provide, are leaders whose in- 
tegrity will not permit them to deviate from 
principle, whose adherence to basic American 
tenets is not to be denied, and who will for- 
sake personal aggrandizement and expediency 
for the long-range benefit of America. 

Only by choosing men of such character 
and principle can we sustain our Nation as a 
country of laws, not of men. Only by such a 
course can we evolve the long-range policies 
and objectives which this country so des- 
perately needs if the world Communist con- 
spiracy is to be thwarted and if true peace is 
to rule the earth again. 

As members of the national committee 
and as leaders in your communities you can 
perform no greater service to America and 
to the Republican Party than to espouse the 
fact that in adherence to principle and in- 
tegrity of purpose lies our salvation. 

I submit that it is vitally important that 
the Republican Party go to the people as the 
champion of a way of life, offering to Ameri- 
cans the kind of leadership and the kind of 
program America deserves, 

Here, my fellow Republicans, is the great, 
the dominating issue of all—the issue of 
leadership. It is the issue of a leadership 
which has again lost the peace for the Amer- 
ican people. 

Shall we continue to have an administra- 
tion which grabs for more and more power 
without knowing how to use it? 

Or shall we have the kind of leadership 
America needs—leadership which measures 
up to the American standards of courage, 
wisdom, and dignity? 

I believe that Americans are fed up with 
an administration that quakes with fear at 
what the master minds of the Kremlin may 
or may not do, 

It’s about time we put that shoe on the 
other foot. 

If this Nation is really so weak, it is high 
time we ask how and why we find ourselves 
in this sorry state of affairs, out-guessed, 
out-maneuvered, and out-bluficd and only 
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six short years after we were acclaimed as 
the mightiest Nation in history. 

America isn't weak. It's the leadership 
that’s weak, and the people know it. 

What we need is a leadership that has 
confidence in America, 

How, in the name of logic and common 
sense, can we hope to instill in other na- 
tions of the world a confidence in us unless 
we show confidence in ourselves? 

How can we hope to deserve the respect 
of others without self-respect? 

The only way to avoid the terrible neces- 
sity of having to outfight Soviet Russia is 
to outsmart the Kremlin. For years, the 
men in the Kremlin supported and armed 
the Chinese Communists. Our Government, 
over vigorous protests of Republicans failed 
to support and arm the anti-Communist 
Chinese. Today Russia supports and arms 
Chinese Reds who do their fighting and dy- 
ing. Our Government, still over Republican 
protests, has refused to support and arm 
anti-Communist Chinese, even prohibiting 
them from doing any fighting. Our Govern- 
ment insists that our boys, without the 
friendly Chinese, do the fighting and dying 
against the Chinese Reds in Korea. Does 
that make sense? 

It should now be crystal clear that if 
America is to have the kind of leadership 
this Nation needs the Republican Party will 
have to supply it. 

We need consistency in our relations with 
other nations of the world. We need a for- 
eign policy which does not waver between 
appeasement one day and sword rattling the 
next, 

Peoples friendly to our cause deserve to 
know where we stand. And, in the interests 
of peace, those who would be our enemies 
should be forewarned, once and for all, of 
our steadfast devotion to the cause of human 
freedom. 

There is abundant evidence of a deep pub- 
lic desire for an occupant of the White House 
who epitomizes the conception of an Ameri- 
can President—a man of dignity and self- 
restraint, a man of deep moral convictions 
who appreciates the obligations of his office 
in setting an example of propriety. 

The people, I am certain, are determined 
to have as their next Chief Executive, a man 
who will, in great conscience, refuse to sur- 
round himself with petty parasites whose 
only claim to consideration lies in past polit- 
ical services rendered. 

And along with a strong and able admin- 
istration, the American people want a self- 
reliant Congress, a Congress responsible to, 
and answerable to, the people—not to the 
Chief Executive. 

We of the Republican Party need to give 
eloquent expression to our belief that the 
Congress must reassert its authority accord- 
ing to its time-honored obligations, 

I believe that the people of America want 
their will expressed by their elected repre- 
sentatives in the Congress. I believe they are 
fed up with the perversion of their will at the 
political whims and expediencies of an Ache- 
son, a Brannan, a Lattimore, or a Hiss. 

In the field of foreign relations the Repub- 
lican Party must draft a program to which 
all Americans can subscribe, This program 
must be based on a policy which assures a 
a just peace for all men who believe in the 


rights of others, while safeguarding American 


independence. 

It is up to us to win the peace. 

On the domestic front, the Republican 
Party has a duty to present to the American 
people a program in which they can have 
lasting faith. 

On the issue of liberty against socialism, 
the Republican Party must declare its con- 
viction that the power of government over 
the lives of the people shall not go unlim- 
ited; that the fundamental rights of the 
farmer, the laborer, the businessman, and the 
professional man to the fruits of his efforts 
shall be protected. 


~ front. 


Ours must be a policy of reward for initia- 
tive, for ambition, and for genius in all 
fields of service to the people. Ours must be 
a policy based on the fundamental human 
trait that responds to incentive as against 
the philosophy which stifles progress with 
the dead hand of statism. We must give 
new meaning to personal liberty. 

To this end the Republican Party must 
pledge itself to the practice of thrift in 
government. We must offer to the people 
of America a program of economy and self- 
restraint in the conduct of Federal affairs 
that will ease the tax burdens of our strug- 
gling people. 

American citizens—working people and 
those in retirement—employees and em- 
ployers—are entitled to assurances that the 
dollar they receive today will be worth a 
dollar tomorrow. Anything less than a Gov- 
ernment policy which recognizes this basic 
need is dishonorable. 

The heart's desire of the American peo- 
ple is for peace under an honorable Gov- 
ernment wisely administered within the 
framework of constitutional processes. That 
must be our guidepost in the drafting of 
our program and in the choice of our lead- 
ership. 

And with the enthusiasm evidenced by 
this great meeting here in Tulsa, I, for one, 
have no doubt that we Republicans can 
and will meet the challenge of our times. 


RADIO ADDRESS BY THE HONORABLE CHARLES 
HALLECK, OF INDIANA, OVER THE MUTUAL 
BROADCASTING SYSTEM, May 11, 1951 
The next President of the United States 

of America will be nominated in Chicago, 

in the great State of Illinois. He will be 
nominated by the Republican Party the week 

of July 7, 1952. 


On November 8, 1952, he will be elected. 


to the Presidency of the United States by 
the people of America, an electorate aroused 
as it has seldom been aroused in the history 
of the Republic. 

Republican national committeemen and 
committeewomen of the 48 States, meeting 
here in the great city of Tulsa, Okla., heart- 
land of one of the Nation's vital natural re- 
sources, have chosen this other great Ameri- 
can metropolis of Chicago as the site of the 
Republican National Convention of 1952, 

It is a highly significant choice. Chicago, 
the city of progress, of the pioneer spirit 
and opportunity; the city of the “I will” 
determination; Chicago, the heartland of the 
great Midwest, symbol of America’s internal 
strength, her vigor, her growth, and her un- 
dying faith in the heritage of freedom and 
self-reliance. 

Members of the Republican National Com- 
mittee are well aware of the party’s respon- 
sibility to the people of this Nation. 

As a sort of board of directors of a great 
political organization dedicated to the serv- 
ice of America, they are acutely conscious 
of the growing demands from the people that 
new leadership be provided. 

The Republican Party will heed that call. 
And, I promise you, the Republican Party 
will furnish that leadership. 

America tonight is a nation of troubled 
citizens, of disillusioned and discouraged 
citizens. 

We are a Nation troubled by the pros- 
pect of unending war in Korea. We are a 
Nation troubled by the abundant evidence 


of broken faith on the part of Demorcatic . 


administrations which have violated their 
trust to the people. We are a Nation of 
citizens who have seen ourselves sold out 
through secret deals on the foreign front— 
at Yalta, Tehran, and Potsdam; sold out 
through policies which appeased, coddled, 
and abetted the Communist enemy by deed 
while condemning it by word. 

America is a Nation disillusioned by evi- 
dence of high-level corruption on the home 
We are a Nation discouraged by the 
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mounting burden of public debt and the 
corresponding specter of financial ruin con- 
fronting us as the inevitable aftermath of 
reckless extravagance — spending and 
waste—which has been tho hallmark of 
succeeding Democrat administrations. 

We are a Nation which has known war 
now for 10 years. We are a Nation unable 
to look forward to the peace for which we 
pray because there is no plan for peace, a 
peace which we should have won. 

Tonight America’s sons are locked in 
combat, a strange kind of combat which 
favors the murderous Communist aggressor 
while handicapping the American defenders 
of freedom. It is a war in which young men 
are called upon to fight and die in a stifling 
vacuum of political indecision. 

It is a war which calls for no punishment 
of the instigators commensurate with their 
crimes. It is a war fought for the an- 
nounced purpose of merely restoring the 
status quo, leaving the enemy free for any 
new attempts he may undertake in the fu- 
ture to violate the sanctity of independent 
peoples. 

It is an incredible war in which the enemy 
is assured that he will be hurt only enough 
to deter him from his immediate purpose; 
that he is privileged to try and try again 
until one side or the other is exhausted. 

Small wonder that the American people 
tonight are troubled. What assurances have 
we that in this terrible conflict with the 
hordes of Communist China, America her- 
self will not be the one to suffer that hor- 
rible exhaustion of fighting men, which we 
can now merely hope will be suffered by the 
enemy? 

What assurances do we have that in this 
horrible war of attrition we will not be the 
first to run out of men? 

America tonight is a Nation of disillu- 
sioned citizens. Americans have witnessed 
the decades of decay. They have seen the 
great tradition of self-reliance undermined 
by attacks, some frontal, some surreptitious, 
launched by administration radicals. 

They have seen the self-respect of a Na- 
tion compromised by give-away programs 
whose sordid p was to buy the voter's 
ballot with the taxpayer’s dollar. 

They have seen these same administration 
radicals holding out the cynical promise of 
something for nothing on the pattern of 
British socialism, with bland assurances from 
the monstrous Washington bureaucracy that 
the only way to personal security lies in let- 
ting the bureaucrats handle the people's 
money and the people's fate. 

Americans have witnessed the sorry decline 
of political morality in high places. They 
have seen the decay of integrity in an ad- 
ministration which shrugs off disclosures of 
gifts to public officials for personal services 
rendered, an administration which flaunts 
the public sense of decency by condoning the 
deals out of which grew the scandals of the 
deep freeze, the mink coat, and the Horatio 
Alger financial careers of White House un- 
derlings. 

Political favoritism and the influence ped- 
dlers; pardons for hoodlums and racketeers 
and protection for henchmen caught red- 
handed stealing votes; to these things the 
American people have been witness. Small 
wonder they are disillusioned. 

After long years of Democrat misrule the 
American people are discouraged. 

They are beginning, at long last, to feel 


` the impact of a great public debt, the. real 


significance of which has been kept from 
them by the hypocritical monetary policies 


à of an administration which, while loudly 
\ protesting the dangers of inflation on the one 


hand, has secretly fostered a cheaper dollar 
to delay the day of reckoning for its own mis- 
demeanors, 

Years of reckless spending and shameful 
waste—spending and waste far beyond the 


needs dictated by our responsibilities both 
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on the foreign and domestic fronts—are tak- 
ing a fearful toll. 

The decline of the dollar parallels the de- 
cline of political morality in the Democrat 
administration. No home in the land is 
spared from the staggering impact of mis- 
management under which we have suffered. 

Trapped in the merciless treadmill of in- 
flation which spins at an ever-increasing 
speed, the wage-earner finds himself running 
a hopeless race to make income meet obli- 
gations. Americans on fixed incomes, pen- 
sions and annuities find their standards of 
living—or the very decency of their exist- 
ence—imperiled by the shrinkage value of 
the dollar. 

And taxpayers in all walks of life are in- 
creasingly appalled at the enormity of the 
burden being forced upon them by an ad- 
ministration which knows no restraint. 

It is small wonder Americans are discour- 
aged. Small wonder they are disillusioned. 
Small wonder they are troubled. 

Americans are angry, too. But they do 
not despair, Americans do not despair be- 
cause they are still in possession of the one 
great weapon with which, at a stroke, they 
can put an end to these decades of decay. 

The time has not yet come when this Na- 
tion must bow in helplessness for lack of 
worthy leadership. 

We are still a Nation of self-government, 
a Nation operating under a Constitution 
which guarantees the right of our people to 
save themselves from the ultimate disaster 
of mismanagement, 

Americans know they need not tolerate 
demonstrated incompetence and corruption 
in high public office. And Americans will 
not tolerate it. 

Already the storm of public wrath is 
gathering; thunderclaps heralding the deluge 
to come sounded their warnings in the con- 
gressional elections of 1950, with significant 
gains for the Republican Party, 

That storm will break in full fury over the 
heads of the administration radicals, the 
bunglers and the political parasites in 1952. 

The people of America are hungry for dig- 
nity and honesty in the executive depart- 
ment. 

They are hungry for self-reliance in the 
Congress, 

Americans are fed up with government by 
whim; government by the dictate of petty 
political favorites. 

They want a change of diet; they are sick 
of sugar-coated hand-outs which aggravate, 
rather than ease, the pain of taxes, restric- 
tions, regimentation, and scarcities. 

Americans want a government which gives 
them credit for having common sense and 
ambition. 

They want a Congress which appreciates 
the problems and aspirations of the average 
American family. 

They want an executive department which 
administers the will of the people as re- 
flected in the legislation of an independent 
Congress. 

Yes, and they want a judiciary department 
which concerns itself with justice and not 
with the dispensation of political philoso- 
phies wrapped in the cloak of judicial deci- 
sion. 

The American people want government by 
law, not by men. 

In short, they want government restored 
to its proper system of checks and balances, 

It can and will be done. 

The Republican Party is the instrument 
through which the restoration of constitu- 
tional government can and will be accom- 
plished. i 

With a deep and abiding faith in the des- 
tiny of America, in the courage and wisdom 
of the men who conceived this Republic, and 
in honored remembrance of those who have 
since fought and died for its preservation, 
the Republican Party is dedicated to saving 
this Nation. 


With new leadership Americans will find 
their way out of this darkness of confusion 
and doubt. 

With new leadership we can and will back 
our way out of this dense jungle of dead-end 
trails, economic quicksands, and entangling 
controls. 

We can and will work our way back to the 
solid high-road of peace and progress; of 
consistent policy, of honor and thrift in gov- 
ernment. 

The way back was started under the leader- 
ship of Republicans in the Eightieth Con- 
gress. Republicans in that Congress demon- 
strated that the budget can be balanced, 
that "Government spending can be cut, and 
taxes reduced. At the same time, mind you, 
the Eightieth Congress provided for expanded 
national defense and for mutual assistance 
programs aimed at stopping Communist ex- 
pansion and establishing effective peace 
throughout the world. These achievements 
are on the record. They cannot be denied. 

Nor can it be denied that these accom- 
plishments, yes, in many instances actual 
laws, passed by the Eightieth Congress were 
nullified by direct White House action. 

Americans of today have a sacred right to 
the heritage left them by their fathers. 

We have not yet changed our pledge of 
allegiance. It is still “to the flag of the United 
States of America, and to the Republic for 
which it stands.” 

This is, and always will be, the pledge of 
the Republican Party. And it is with a full 
appreciation of this pledge that the Republi- 
can organization is moving forward toward 
its greatest achievement in the service of the 
American people. 


Transfer of American Ships to Foreign 
Flags 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


. HON. THADDEUS M. MACHROWICZ 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 23, 1951 


Mr. MACHROWICZ. Mr. Speaker, I 
have today introduced a bill designed to 
curtail the transfer of American ships to 
foreign flags. 

All of us have, with alarm, noticed 
that recently there has been much evi- 
dence of leaks of strategic materials to 
Red China, Soviet Russia, and its satel- 
lite countries. Some belated efforts are 
being made to plug up these holes, but 
not enough has yet been done, 

At a time when we are sending our 
boys to fight to defend democracy, and 
when we are calling upon the Nation to 
tighten its belt and make further sacri- 
fices, we must exercise extreme vigiiance 
to make sure that our enemy does not 
get any material which might be used 
against us in the conflict in which we 
are now engaged. 

Only last week a newspaperman— 
Scripps-Howard Staff Writer James 
Lucas—reported personally seeing a 
Panama flagship en route to a Commu- 
nist China port. Navy officers informed 
him that the ship was American owned, 
American manned, and carrying Amer- 
ican cargo. They said further that this 
was a common practice. 

These and similar reports have been 
coming to us often, You may be sur- 
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prised to know that little Panama is the 
fourth largest maritime country in the 
world, exceeded only by the United 
States, the United Kingdom, and 
Norway. 

We cannot afford to permit such pre- 
posterous conditions to continue to exist. 
My bill will prohibit sales of transfers of 
American ships to foreign citizens and 
corporations unless and until the Secre- 
tary of Defense certifies that the reten- 
tion of the ship is not of essential mili- 
tary or defense value to the United States 
and the Secretary of State certifies that 
the sale or transfer is in furtherance of 
the foreign policy of the United States. 
The Federal Maritime Board must also 
determine that the vessel is not neces- 
sary to the promotion and maintenance 
of an adequate merchant marine. 

The bill contains further provisions 
strengthening our security with regard 
to such transfers. I urge my colleagues 
to study the bill and hope it will receive 
early and favorable consideration. 


A Young Farmer Speaks 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EDWARD H. JENISON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 22, 1951 


Mr. JENISON. Mr. Speaker, with the 
world in the midst of another crisis, 
and farmers once again called upon to 
push production of food to the highest 
possible levels, the battle of economics 
raging around the subject of controls 
assumes major importance for our peo- 
ple. Much is said in Congress, and in 
the metropolitan press, concerning the 
high cost of food to the consumer, and 
the need for more and more controls, but 
too little is understood regarding the 
farmer’s side of the problem. 

I have received an enlightening letter 
from a young farmer in our congres- 
sional district, and under permission 
granted by the House, I am including it 
in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp for the 
benefit of the entire membership. The 
writer of the letter is typical of many 
hard-working and enterprising young 
men in the agricultural section of Illi- 
nois who have labored diligently to 
operate their farms in keeping with the 
most approved practice, and find them- 
selves facing an almost insurmountable 
hurdle in the form of increasingly re- 
strictive Government controls. 

Here is his letter: 

Scor.anp, ILL., May 8, 1951. 
Hon. E. H. JENISON, 
Twenty-third District, House Office 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: I'm a young farmer on a small 
rough farm here in Erouilletts Creek Town- 
ship. Most of this farm needs to be in grass 
(and alfalfa) most of the time. With this 
grass and hay, and a little corn, I can take a 
light yearling steer and in a year's time put a 
lot of weight on him. 

Last fall I had to pay right at $33 a hun- 
dred for good to choice Montana yearlings, 
A competent commission man that I think 
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did his best to beat down the price bought 
them for me. After arriving at that price 
no one came around and lowered it 18 per- 
cent for me. 

These cattle should go to market about 
October 1. When they go to market I must 
pay back the money I borrowed to buy them. 
I must pay the interest. After all the other 
expenses are out, with demand as it is, there 
would be a profit for mo. That's the reason 
I bought them. 

I am willing to take the risks inherent in 
the cattle business and have faith that the 
good years will take care of the bad ones. If 
the price controllers make all the years bad 
ones, just how long can I and a lot of feeders 
like me stay in business? 

Meat isn't high in relation to national in- 
come. People need to be educated to the fact 
that they have no reason to expect to buy 
meat at 1932 prices with 1951 wages. Why 
should I even attempt to feed cattle under 
price controls, when I could just let this 
place lie idle and diddle around over at the 
powder plant at $1.65 an hour or more doing 
common labor? 

Please do what you can to enlighten the 
labor-union leaders that pull DiSalle’s 
strings. The tail does not wag the dog. 

I got a college education the hard way to 
take some of the risks out of this farming 
business, but I didn't learn how to feed cat- 
tle at a loss every year and still stay in 
business. 

And please do what you can to get people 
to call these subsidies consumer subsidies 
instead of farmer subsidies, If we must have 
subsidies, let the consumers stand in line 
for them. I can’t find any labor, and I can’t 
be running down to Paris to stand in line for 
the money I should have received when I sold 
my goods in the open market. 

And I'd be willing to do without my soil- 
conservation payments any time except in a 
period such as we had in the depths of the 
depression. 

Yours sincerely, 
ARCHIE E, HARPER. 


It’s Kentucky 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOE B. BATES 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 23, 1951 


Mr. BATES of Kentucky. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing article by Daniel Francis Clancy: 

Ir’s KENTUCKY 
(By Daniel Francis Clancy) 


Rugged ridges running together in front of 
far peaks, until the horizon is a saw-toothed 
circle of tree-stuck hilltops. Common- 
wealth of coal, corn, and colonels. State of 
buckboards, bourbon, and Blue Grass; fine 
tobacco and fast thoroughbreds. Tall, tan, 
and taciturn folks whose “Howdys” come 
from the heart. State of the North and 
South that cradled Abe Lincoln and Jeff 
Davis. Land of yesterday and tomorrow, 
where wagons wend their way up rutted hill 
roads and sleek cars speed over spiraling 
highways. Where girls in gingham are more 
glorious than mannequins in Manhattan. 
Land of the long rife, tall trees, and big men. 
Where the whippoorwills cry and the bull- 
frogs and crickets croak down by the creek 
under a bright moon, as dogs bark back and 
forth behind far ridges. Derby Day, and the 
band playing “My Old Kentucky Home.” 


Increase of Net Worth of 13 Shipping 


Companies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JOHN J. WILLIAMS 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, May 23, 1951 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “Six Hundred Percent Increase 
in Subsidized Ship Lines’ Net Worth,” 
published in the St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
of May 18, 1951. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Sıx HUNDRED PERCENT INCREASE IN SUBSIDIZED 
SHIP LINES’ Ner WortH—Auvpir SHOWS 13 
Firms Gor Four HUNDRED AND NINE MIL- 
LION IN OPERATING AND CONSTRUCTION AID 
IN 12 Years 

(By. Edwin A. Lahey) 

WASHINGTON, May 18.—Thirteen shipping 
companies have increased their net worth 
600 percent in 12 years with the aid of 
Government subsidies. These companies 
had a net worth of $65,092,972 on Decem- 
ber 31, 1937, after the first year of opera- 
tion of the Merchant Marine Act of 1936. 
On December 31, 1949, the net worth of these 
same companies was $396,310,771. 

Up to June 30, 1950, the Government gave 
these companies a net of $101,090,000 in “op- 
erating differential” subsidies, to protect the 
American merchant marine against the com- 
petition of low-cost foreign industry. The 
“operating differential,” began in 1937, was 
suspended in 19/2 and reinstated in 1947. 

In the same period, the Government paid 
these companies and a few others $308,504,- 
509 in “construction differential” subsidies. 

A third type of subsidy for the shipping in- 
dustry, hidden and indirect, cannot be cal- 
culated. This is an exemption from or de- 
ferment of Federal income taxes on certain 
amounts deposited in reserve funds. 

SHOWN IN ANNUAL AUDIT 

The foregoing data are taken from the an- 
nual audit of the Federal Maritime Board 
and the Maritime Administration of the De- 
partment of Commerce and their predecessor 
agency, the United States Maritime Commis- 
sion. The audit, made by Lindsay C. War- 
ren, Comptroller General, has just been pub- 
lished. 

Warren says in his audit: 

“We recommend a thorough review of the 
entire subject of foreign competition in rela- 
tion to the awarding of operating-differential 
subsidy contracts, since in some instances 
there is serious doubt whether the amount of 
competition is sufficient within the intent of 
the fact to warrant subsidy payments.” 

The increase in the net worth of the 13 
subsidized companies totaled $27,168,775 in 
1949. 

The 13 companies had a net operating 
profit in 1949 of 825,916,823 to which the 
Government added 629,363,735 in operating 
subsidies. On this net income of $55,280,- 
558 the subsidized companies paid Federal 
taxes of $11,151,297. This left a net profit of 
$44,129,261 after Federal income taxes. 

To this was added miscellaneous surplus 
adjustments of $2,450,497, bringing the total 
additions to the net worth of the 13 com- 
panies in 1949 to $46,579,758. 
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NINETEEN MILLION FOUR HUNDRED AND TEN 
THOUSAND DOLLARS IN DIVIDENDS 


The companies paid cash dividends of 
$19,410,983 during the year, leaving the incre- 
ment in net worth for the year at $27,168,775. 

“The above analysis,” says the Comptroller 
General’s report, “shows that operating dif- 
ferential subsidies accounted for 53 percent 
of the profits * * * for 1949. 

“This compares with 31 percent for 1948 
and 15 percent for the prewar years, 1938 to 
1941, inclusive. 

“The analysis also shows that the Federal 
income taxes of these operators averaged 
only 20 percent of their net profits for 1949. 
Industry, generally, would be required to pay 
38 percent tax on comparable earnings.” 

LIST OF COMPANIES 


Following is the list of the 13 subsidized 
shipping companies, and the net worth as 
of December 31 in each year: 


1937 1949 
American Export Lines $2, 470, 474 | $44, 276, 764 
American Mail Line.. 1, 545, 249 9, 672, 755 
American President Li 10, 874, 952 | 27, 242, 716 
Farrell Lines 15, 379, 136 
Grace Lino 53, 727, 508 
Lykes Bros, Steamship... 87, 970, 280 
Mississippi Shipping 18, 478, 221 
oore-McCormick Lines 49, 753, 153 
New xak & Cuba 
— a 16, 183, 096 
Oceanic Steamship... 12, 432, 034 
Pacific-Argentine-Brazi 5, 170, 242 
Seas Shipping 17, 961, 250 
United States Lines 38, 063, 634 
AA 65, 092, 972 | 396, 310, 771 


The extraordinary expansion in the net 
worth of the Lykes Bros. Steamship Co., an 
increase of about 2,500 percent in 12 years, 
is not specifically mentioned in the Comp- 
troller General's audit, but separate tables 
show that this company was granted con- 
struction differential subsidies totaling $45,- 
207,555 through the cumulative period ended 
June 30, 1950. 


Use of Atomic Artillery Shells in Korea 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
P 


HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 21, 1951 


Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, much is 
being printed these days about the way 
in which the Korean war should be 
handled. In spite of this fact, we are 
overlooking certain definite possibilities 
in this matter. I refer to the use of 
atomic artillery shells. These shells 
have recently been developed in the 
course of our atomic energy experi- 
ments. There is a natural objection to 
the use of atomic bombs, since the 
devastating effect of the atomic bomb 
explosion reaches out many miles 
around and kills thousands of civilians 
as well as combatants. This objection 
does not hold good for atomic artillery 
shells. They can be used in Korea 
against masses of Chinese troops with 
a terribly disastrous effect. In fact, the 
use of atomic shells in Korea will shorten 
the war. It will save the lives of thou- 
sands of our soldiers, sailors, and airmen 
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and will relieve the strain upon our peo- 
ple at home. 

Some of you may object to the use of 
atomic energy in any form because of 
radioactivity. I have recently seen a 
statement printed to the effect that 
atomic shells have been constructed in 
such a way as to limit the quality of 
radiation. Certainly radiation from 
these shells will be localized and will 
hav2 little permanent effect upon the 
countryside. 

The recent test explosions have shown 
our progress and we should immediately 
take advantage of the possibility of- 
fered by the development of the new 
atomic artillery shell. 


Slum-Clearance Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH J. ADDONIZIO 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 23, 1951 


Mr. ADDONIZIO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I wish to include the following 
resolution adopted by the Housing Au- 
thority of the City of Newark concerning 
the public-housing and slum-clearance 
cut-back in the House of Representa- 
tives. I trust that the Senate will show 
more enlightenment and restore the 
public-housing program in the interest 
oz national defense and civilian morale: 
RESOLUTION ON THE CANCELLATION OF THE 

SLUM-CLEARANCE PROGRAM 

Whereas on May 4, 1951, the House of Rep- 
resentatives reduced the slum-clearance 
and public-housing program from 135,000 
dwellings to 5,000 dwellings in the entire 
country during the next year; and 

Whereas that while the Housing Authority 
of the City of Newark is willing to suffer 
restrictions commensurate with the needs 
and requirements of the defense effort, this 
cut of 96 percent is out of all proportion 
to the relatively minor restrictions imposed 
on other activities because of the defense 
emergency, and 

Whereas this action will destroy Newark’s 
chance to replace some of its 28,000 sub- 
standard dwellings; and 

Whereas the two slum-clearance projects 
now being developed by the Newark Hous- 
ing Authority will lose their only chance to 
secure a good home in a good neighborhood; 
and 

Whereas the campaign of the Housing 
Authority and other agencies and organiza- 
tions in the community against delinquency, 
crime, disease, subversive influences and the 
other evils of the slums, can no longer ad- 
vance; and 

Whereas once more the national defense 
will depend in part on draftees drawn from 
slum dwellings to which they will return 
as veterans, while the slum-clearance pro- 
gram is still blocked by selfish interests: 
Therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Housing Authority of 
the city of Newark call upon United States 
Senators SMITH and HENDRICKSON to support 
Senate action to cancel this curtailment of 
the public-housing program; and be it 
further 

Resolved, that the Housing Authority of 
the City of Newark urges the Congressmen 


from New Jersey, especially Congressmen 
Kean, Ropino, and Abpo xo, to expend 
every effort to obtain a reversal by the House 
of Representatives of the move to destroy the 
public-housing and slum-clearance program. 

The foregoing resolution unanimously 
adopted by the commissioners of the Hous- 
ing Authority of the City of Newark at its 
regular meeting, May 16, 1951. 

Lovis DANZIG, 
Secretary. 


Substitute for Victory 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRIEN McMAHON 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, May 23, 1951 


Mr. McMAHON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an edi- 
torial entitled “Substitute for Victory,” 
published in the Vet-Times of May 5, 
1951. The editorial deals with the de- 
sirability of substituting peace for war. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SUBSTITUTE FOR VICTORY 


Wee think a few words of caution at this 
point will not be amiss. 

It is quite obvious from the trend of early 
returns in the Vet-Times opinion poll on 
the Truman-MacArthur controversy that an 
apparent majority of World War II veterans 
are chafing at the bit—eager to see the 
United States face the threat of world war 
III, come what may. 

We believe that the majority of real Amer- 
icans feel just about the same as do the 
veterans; that is, that the United States has 
been pussyfootin’ too long and too much; 
that, since VJ-day, we've permitted ourselves 
to be pushed around on all sides; and that 
our caution and timidity have lessened re- 
spect for our proved might all over the world. 

There isn’t much doubt that most of us 
would like to see our country get in there 
and start throwing some knock-out punches. 
But even though such a general feeling is 
within the American tradition, it does not 
necessarily follow that it is a wise feeling to 
which we should give way. 

The big question is, Are we willing to pay 
the price? 

General MacArthur emphasizes that, in 
war, there is no substitute for victory. Mili- 
tarily speaking, he may be right, but we'd like 
to add that in modern war there can be no 
real victory. 

Furthermore, we believe that in war there 
is a substitute for victory, and that substi- 
tute is peace. If, by localizing the conflict 
in Korea, we can achieve a belated peace, we 
shall have won the greatest victory of all. 

If, instead, we plunge recklessly and im- 
patiently into war on a much greater scale, 
victory, when and if it comes, will be a repe- 
tition of the illusion of victory we achieved 
in World War II. 

We are paying a high price, relatively 
speaking, for stalemate in Korea, but consid- 
er the price we would have to pay before 
again achieving an illusion of victory in an 
expanded war. 

Admittedly, we aren't making much prog- 
ress in Korea, but we aren’t taking a licking 
and up to the present we have committed 
to battle only a small percentage of the flow- 
er of our manhood. Men are being killed or 
wounded by the thousands, but happily, not 
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by the tens of thousands. Our children and 
our homes; the children and the homes of 
hundreds of free people all over the world 
outside of Korea are still safe from atomic 
attacks. Š 

Our national pride and our complete confi- 
dence in our ability to win goads us to reck- 
less thinking. But again, are we willing to 
pay the price of our recklessness if our im- 
patience for a decision in Korea takes us over 
the brink into world war III? 

That is a question which we the people 
must answer. 

What price victory, the kind of victory of 
which General MacArthur speaks? 

The United States and Great Britain were 
largely instrumental in bringing about the 
unconditional surrender of Germany and Ja- 
pan in World War II. No victory could have 
been more complete. 

Six years after achieving that illusion of 
victory, the United States still maintains 
large standing armies in both defeated coun- 
tries; contributes billions and billions of 
dollars to the support and recovery of both 
our former enemies and our former allies; 
and, simultaneously, must wage a hot and 
cold war against former allies whose military 
strength we helped to create. 

Six years after achieving that illusion of 
victory, the people of England merely exist 
on a starvation diet—paying a high and ter- 
rible price for having permitted themselves 
to be maneuvered into an all-out war. 

Is such a victory to be more desired than 
pace achieved without all-out war? 

Today, Korea stands as an object lesson in 
the lexicon of all-out war—her cities de- 
stroyed, her buildings leveled, her civilians 
starved and many maimed—homeless no- 
mads trudging wearily and hopelessly from 
one point of devastation to another. 

Are we willing to risk a similar fate to sat- 
isfy our impatience for quick victory in Asia? 

We grow stronger with each passing day, 
but we are stil unprepared for the mighty 
atomic struggle that lies ahead if we tangle 
with Red Russia. As our strength increases, 
so must decrease the desire of Red Russia to 
test her armor against ours—to test the 
dubious loyalty of her satellites against the 
questionable loyalty of our allies. 

Actually, Russia gives no outward sign 
of joining the issue. Nowhere in the world 
today are Russian soldiers engaged in com- 
bat. Conceivably—under her conception of 
world domination—Russian might be left no 
choice but war in the event we threatened 
her position in Asia by carrying the war to 
Red China. 

Let us cheer MacArthur and damn Truman 
if we can thus expend some of our reckless- 
ness. But let us think twice—a thousand 
times—before we take a single step that 
might unnecessarily precipitate world war III 
on an all-out scale. 

Let us substitute peace for war—and there- 
by achieve the only victory possible, 


America’s Prospects in India and the East 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES E. MURRAY 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, May 22, 1951 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, I have 
recently received a most illuminating 
and, what I regard as an important ar- 
ticle on America’s Prospects in India and 
the East. Since this is a subject which 
weighs mightily in our current councils 
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concerning national strategy with re- 
spect to the global war of ideas now be- 
ing waged by the forces of Soviet Russia, 
I wish to call these observations made on 
the spot by Dr. Arthur E. Morgan to the 
attention of the entire Congress. I be- 
lieve my colleagues will find thought- 
provoking what Dr. Morgan has to say, 
particularly with respect to our paying 
a great deal more attention than we are 
now doing to the wishes of the great 
masses of people in Asia rather than to 
the desires of their relatively few over- 
lords. Therefore, Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that this article, to- 
gether with a biographical sketch of Dr. 
Morgan, be printed in the Appendix of 
the RECORD. 

I am informed that the manuscript 
is estimated to make approximately two 
and a quarter pages of the RECORD, at a 
cost of $184.50. 

There being no objection, the report 
and sketch were ordered to be printed 
in the Rrecorp, as follows: 

AMERICA’S PROSPECTS IN INDIA AND THE EAST 
(By Arthur E. Morgan) 

To understand the present social and po- 
litical tensions in the Far East it is neces- 
sary to get a glimpse of the background con- 
ditions out of which the present situation 
developed. Conditions in India are roughly 
representative of those in the greater part 
of that region. 

During my reecnt 9 months in India I 
was interested to observe that the most 
drastic criticisms of the methods of Indian 
big business which I heard were from Amer- 
ican bankers and big business representatives 
who were there for their American firms, 
The gist of their criticism was about as 
follows: 

While in America the profits of business 
come chiefly from efficient production of 
goods and services, in India, with some very 
encouraging exceptions, big business looks 
for its profits too largely from exaggerated 
dividends, from manipulation, and from ex- 
ploitation, 

The exceptions are important. There are 
large firms the managements of which in- 
dicate a strong sense of social obligation, 
have an attitude of responsibility toward 
employees, and use much of their income 
for wisely directed social services, These ex- 
ceptions are evidence that there is nothing 
inherent in the Indian situation which pre- 
vents enlightened business conduct, Even 
with a part of these better organizations, 
however, the existing labor relations would 
appear by American standards to be crude 
and insensitive to human values. 

A visit to India increases one’s respect for 
American business methods. Such a visit 
gives one a strong impression that American, 
as compared to Indian, business gives a great 
deal in production or service for what it 
takes as profit. In comparison, the folk- 
ways of American business are more whole- 
some, and go much further toward releasing 
the potential productive energies of the 
people. 

This exploitative character of Indian busi- 
ness arises from two chief sources. First of 
these is the ancient political habits of rule 
by military conquerors. One gets the gen- 
eral impression, from reading Indian history 
and from observing what is left of the pro- 
digious and elaborate palaces of Indian em- 
perors and princes, that military conquerors 
and the breed they leave behind in power 
are not a very sensitive lot of men. They 
commonly express their power by lavish ex- 
penditures, paid for by the blood and labor 
of the conquered. Probably nowhere else in 
the world, except in Egypt, are there such 
massive and costly architectural remains of 


results achieved by exploiting the population 
to the very limit of physical survival and 
endurance, 

This habit of extreme exploitation, in 
many cases seemingly unchecked by any 
ameliorating regard for human sensibilities, 
did not stop with the conquerer himself and 
his successors, but filtered down through the 
ranks to the lowliest village Officials. The 
villages contained 90 percent or more of the 
population and produced most of the wealth 
on which the whole structure of exploitation 
rested. The villager in general was stripped 
of everything but a mud hovel and bare 
physical survival. How the villager fitted 
into this structure of exploitation is de- 
scribed by Ranjit Chetsingh in the UNESCO 
book, Fundamental Education: 

“I know of no government department 
that has dealings with the villager that does 
not regard him as fair game, to be preyed 
upon to the limit. The revenue, the police, 
the irrigation, the agricultural, the educa- 
tional, the public health, the sanitary, the 
justice, through illegal exactions chiefly by 
petty officials, take unfair, unjust advantage 
of the villager. * * * One often sees 
cases of the child being neglected or even 
tortured by the teacher until they either 
leave school or bring the desired present to 
the teacher. * * Poor parents cannot 
afford the frequent demands of the teachers 
in addition to the loss of the work of the 
child. So the child is kept at home. * * * 

“One of the most discouraging things I 
know of in India is to try to help low-caste 
village folk who have been forced to labor 
without pay, who have been beaten and had 
their bones broken. In several cases I have 
offered to provide a lawyer to take the case 
to court, but the villager begs me to desist, 
says all I do for him would lead to further 
oppression, extending to members of his 
family.” 

It has been in this atmosphere, of exces- 
sive and ostentatious wealth, maintained by 
the most extreme exploitation of the com- 
mon man, that Indian business has devel- 
oped. It did not need to create any new 
habits of exploitation; it needed only to 
continue habits already in existence, to pro- 
duce industrial conditions which are a blight 
upon civilization, though those conditions 
may seem normal and natural to persons 
who have known nothing else. 

So much for the first cause of the status 
of Indian industry. The second cause is 
British occupation of India. The respectable 
Scotch stockholder of an Indian jute indus- 
try may not be aware that the annual divi- 
dends are four times the total wages paid 
(reaching annual profits of between 50 and 
100 percent of the investment). He may 
not know of the extreme squalor in which 
the jute workers live, with an average of only 
6 by 4 feet per person, about the space of 
an American double bed, for all living pur- 
poses including kitchen, living room, and 
bedroom. Yet if the Scotch stockholders’ 
income from his jute-mill stock should fall 
he might seek another and more-efficient 
manager without finding out how the profits 
were increased. 

The pattern of British Government and 
business largely followed the pattern set by 
previous conquerors, though the British were 
better builders. Their irrigation systems 
greatly increased the crop area, and were 
profitable investments. Railroads, also 
profitable investments, made a network over 
the country, and this allowed the gathering 
and export of wheat, rice, and sugar. Before 
the days of the railroad much of the grain 
was consumed locally because there was no 
way of getting it to market. When the rail- 
roads came and it was gathered and exported, 
famine became more of a menace. 

British ostentation in public building, 
while lavish and extreme, may have fallen 
somewhat short of that of older conquerors, 
but the extraction and export of wealth from 
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the country held the average villager to about 
the same level of extreme poverty. More- 
over, the whole system tended to discourage 
and suppress the tremendous latent produc- 
tive and creative resources of the people. 

Along with economic exploitation, the 
British, until a few years before their de- 
parture, committed the other offense of 
denying human dignity to the common man 
among the Indians. Their best clubs were 
exclusively for white men. No Indian could 
pass their portals as a guest. The next best 
clubs were for whites and for wealthy In- 
dians who would pay heavily for membership. 
The British sedulously cultivated the atti- 
tude of superman, which meant that for the 
Indian they cultivated the status of a lower 
place in the human order. 

This British attitude was not universal, 
Throughout the whole period of British con- 
trol there were occasional British adminis- 
tration and other officials who took the wel- 
fare of the people very much to heart. How- 
ever, the general pattern was quite well de- 
fined. Just as American Negroes may imi- 
tate their white neighbors as closely as pos- 
sible, while yet feeling deep hurt and bit- 
terness because of discrimination, so upper- 
class Indians imitated the English without 
necessarily loving them. 

One or two percent of the people of India 
probably would include all of the well-to-do. 
Probably 95 percent would be classed by 
American standards as living in extreme pov- 
erty, lower than the level of families on 
relief in America. As American business- 
men and public men meet the people of 
India, they generally meet the fraction of 1 
percent who speak English, have at least 
high-school education, and are reasonably 
well-to-do financially. Even if representa- 
tives of an American philanthropic founda- 
tion explore India to find how an interna- 
tional service can be rendered, they natu- 
rally go to representative Indians, who are 
the products of these conditions, and be- 
tween whom and the 95 percent of the peo- 
ple there is a great gulf. 

These are our kind of people. We natu- 
rally go to them. They speak our language. 
They talk with us about their days at Oxford 
or Cambridge or Columbia or the University 
of Chicago. If in business, they can talk 
about investment needs, production sched- 
ules, industrial relations, and the fluctua- 
tion of the rupee. They quote Shakespeare 
and the Vedas. We can lunch together at 
an exclusive club, taken over from the Brit- 
ish. Isn't that entirely natural? What else 
could we do as diplomats, scholars, business- 
men, or professional people? 

Yes; what else could we do? That is the 
great question for America today in the 
Orient. How that question is answered may 
determine the future of the entire Orient, 
and perhaps of human civilization, for a 
few centuries. 

Russia has an answer. While the Ameri- 
can is lunching pleasantly in a home of the 
elite or in a comfortable European-type club 
with a representative of a fraction of 1 per- 
cent of the population, the representatives 
of Russia are sharing the lot of the jute-mill 
worker in a Calcutta slum, or are pointing 
out these contrast to Calcutta University 
students. They are gaining followers in the 
squalid villages of Hyderabad, and along the 
Malabar coast in Travancore they are talk- 
ing apostolic religion to the few million 
Christians there whose church dates back to 
apostolic times. These are present centers 
of communism. 

Along the Malabar coast are sincere, self- 
less native Christians who, seeing the west 
alined with the exploiting group and know- 

ing nothing of communism but the glowing 
reports of its agents, have cast their lot 
¿With communism. Driven under cover and 
“ hunted down, they circulate among the com- 
mon people, carrying their message of human 
- dignity and brotherhood. As the methods 
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of Russia become known to them, this type 
tend to reject control from Moscow and to 
act independently. Wholesale purges of 
this type of men by the Moscow-controlled 
Communist Party is also tending to produce 
a cleavage in the revolutionary ranks. 

Russia is willing that we hobnob with the 
fraction of one percent who have so long been 
parasites on the country, so long as they 
have the 95 percent to themselves. They 
picture to this 95 percent the glorious Eden 
which they say exists in Russia, and tell them 
of a reign of privilege, discrimination and 
terrorism in America. Indians have dark 
skins, as have all peoples whose ancestors 
have lived long in very sunny climates, either 
north or south, and the issue of white versus 
color is a chief argument against America. 
A considerable part of news dispatches from 
America in the Indian press deals with Amer- 
ican treatment of Negroes. Our attitude on 
that subject may turn out to be a decisive 
balancing factor in world history. Race dis- 
crimination is one of our most expensive 
‘luxuries. To Russia our attitude is worth 
many divisions of soldiers, America is mak- 
ing encouraging progress in reducing race 
discrimination, but time is pressing and that 
progress may not be rapid enough. 

There is very much to India besides this 
thin layer at the top and the 95 percent to 
98 percent of the poor. There are scientists, 
public officials, professional and business 
men, progressive well-to-do farmers, and 
others who are deeply committed to the 
welfare of India. Many men and women of 
all classes are putting national welfare above 
their own, and are making a heroic struggle 
for a new India. Much of that excellence 
is an inheritance from England, though the 
most progressive parts of India were the 
native states that were freest from British 
dictation—Baroda, Mysore, and Travancore. 
There are other factors, too, such as the 
Hindu religion, to check the growth of com- 
munism. Yet, this broad outline may indi- 
cate main trends so far as American and 
Russian influence are concerned. 

What can we do under the circumstances? 
First, we should have our own American 
policy toward India, and not simply follow 
British policy. I have a feeling, not based on 
fully adequate evidence, that financial, in- 
dustrial and diplomatic interests in America 
tend to grant England the lead in India. 

Since England has been in India for a long 
time and presumably knows the country, we 
feel that it would be bad diplomatic and 
financial manners for America to push Eng- 
land aside and deal directly with India. Yet 
that course may be necessary if we are to 
retain the good will of India. 

I have a feeling that while India is politi- 
cally free, she is still a financial vassal of 
England, especially insofar as America defers 
to Britain in Indian financial policy. London 
alone might not be able to control Indian 
finance, but she has two powerful aids. One 
of these is the native Indian money power. 
Its interests and those of British finance are 
nearly enough parallel to make them a work- 
ing team, sometimes against the general in- 
terest. The other powerful aid is the afore- 
mentioned deference of American finance and 
diplomacy to British finance in India. 
Against this combination the Indian Gov- 
ernment may be partly helpless. These im- 
pressions, I repeat, are based on less than 
adequate evidence. So far as primarily in- 
dustrial relations are concerned, there is evi- 
dence that America and India are becoming 
acquainted at first hand. Since British fi- 
nance and industry in India still follow the 
old exploitative pattern, insofar as we are 
identified with Britain and follow her lead 
we shall inherit her reputation. 

Britain is like a tree which has half its 
roots in its own soil, living by its own pro- 
duction of wealth, while the other half of 
the roots are partially parasitic, reaching out 
and sucking the life blood from India and 


other feeding grounds. The top growth in 
Britain is as large as can be sustained by 
both these sources of nourishment. If the 
parasitic roots should be cut off, the roots in 
the home soil might not be enough to sup- 
port the top growth. The parasitic roots in 
India have been partly cut, but a part still 
remain, and are very important to British 
sustenance. Just as the American Civil War, 
by freeing the slaves destroyed the economic 
structure of the South, so the complete sev- 
erance of Britain's parasitic roots in India 
would mean more hardship in Britain. Here 
is a cruel dilemma which must be faced if 
America is to maintain the friendship of 
India. 

Second—if America is to win and main- 
tain the good will and confidence of the 
Indian population which is sure to rule her 
future we must find a way not to limit our 
associations to the fraction of one percent 
of the elite. We must have fellowship and 
understanding with the great mass. If we 
ean do that we shall find, I believe, that these 
people are far more amenable to the Ameri- 
can way of life than to the Russian. They 
are ready to be our friends if we are ready 
to be their friends. They are intelligent, 
thrifty, and skilled in the few arts they have 
learned. They are good raw material for 
democracy, with emphasis on “raw.” 

The most important question is whether 
we care enough for this great submerged 
mass to make friends with them and to share 
their struggle for dignity, freedom, and 
security. The next question is, Do channels 
of acquaintance exist? Though such chan- 
nels of acquaintance are inadequate, they 
are not wholly absent. Seldom has any man 
had such widespread influence in his life- 
time as did Mahatma Gandhi on the people 
of India. He left behind a network of train- 
ing schools for village teachers. In these 
school communities, children and teachers, 
high caste and low, live together as equals 
and companions. They are learning how to 
live clean and competent lives by practice at 
doing so. There would be room here for 
competent Americans to share that program. 
They would be training teachers for service 
all over India. 

This would not provide opportunity for 
spending much American money. Free 
spending would attract persons coming for 
the money and would spoil the program. 
What is needed is competent persons who 
will share the life and lot of these centers, 
adding elements of service not otherwise 
available. Americans going in this way 
would learn as much as they would teach. 
There are a few Americans, missionaries 
and others, who are now sharing in this 
work. The Gandhi program is anathema to 
Communists. 

In some cases there would be opportunity 
for using limited accounts of money to good 
advantage. For instance, near Delhi is a 
college and teachers’ training institution, 
Jamia Millia Islamia, which is doing some 
of the best teachers training in India, send- 
ing teachers to every corner of the country. 
This institution has run for 30 years on ex- 
tremely little money. It could be much 
more effecteive with moderate financial help, 
and with American members on its staff, in- 
cluding doctors, nurses, and teachers of 
modern technology. Jamia Millia would 
like to set up a small modern industry on 
American lines, to prepare young men to 
operate small industries in the villages. The 
entire set-up has been planned and com- 
petetent personnel located, and the little in- 
dustrial undertaking is waiting only on 
funds. By such methods points of contact 
could be secured which would spread to all 
parts of India. Such centers are clean and 
sanitary and provide suitable living condi- 
tions for Americans. 

In American relations with India the prob- 
lem of Indian industrialization is involved. 
The easiest way for America to help indus- 
trialize India is for large American corpora- 
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tions to set up branches there. However, 
such a course might go far to destroy the 
social fabric of India, tremendously increase 
the slum-dwelling proletariat, and insure 
violent revolution. The basis of Indian 
stability is the village and its social cohesion. 
A program of decentralized industry, with 
many small plants in the villages, under 
direction of Indian engineers trained in pilot- 
plant industries, might provide transition 
from old to new without complete collapse 
of the social structure, with resulting social 
chaos. While in India I worked out the 
setting for a number of such industries. To 
reproduce the American metropolitan pat- 
tern of mass industry in India would be 
catastrophic, though some large units may 
be unavoidable. 

In visiting universities in all parts of India 
I made it a point to visit the library reading 
rooms. I found that Russia is keeping these 
full of pro-Russian, anti-American propa- 
ganda, printed largely in English. America 
has been doing almost nothing to counter- 
act this flood. To picture American wealth 
and prosperity, with our exaggerated em- 
phasis on sex and our ever-present ads of 
whisky, would not particularly endear us 
to the Indians. There is much American 
periodical literature, however, that would go 
far to make friends. We ought to be sending 
it over. As a picture of how America lives 
the mail-order catalog would be tremendous- 
ly popular and perhaps not greatly harmful. 

We cannot buy India’s friendship with 
money. We must do it by treating her people 
with dignity and respect and by cooperation 
for common ends. Some large investments 
in India could be made without creating 
undesirable conditions. Among these would 
be irrigation projects, power projects with 
widespread transmission lines, and perhaps 
research in ocean resources to supplement 
the food supply. American technical and 
financial supervision of such expenditures 
would be necessary or they would bog down 
in incompetence and corruption. Some of 
the native states, relatively free from British 
control, have carried through great public 
projects with technical competence and fi- 
nancial integrity. Notable among these is 
Mysore State in South India with area and 
population similar to Ohio. 

It is a mistake for American diplomacy to 
try to coerce India into military participa- 
tion in Asia. When Kerensky was in power 
in Russia the Western Powers pressured 
Russia back into the First World War, against 
the overwhelming desires of the Russian 
people. That was one influence which de- 
stroyed Kerensky and made way for bolshe- 
vism. Had the West understood Russia and 
helped the revolution, moderation might 
have prevailed. Nehru has a precarious hold 
on India. He represents enlightenment and 
moderation. He came to America to find 
friendship and understanding, but it would 
appear that he was met with diplomatic and 
financial high-pressuring and horsetrading 
by our realists. That treatment in America 
may contribute to a result similar to that 
which followed the political pressuring of 
Kerensky in Russia. The people of India 
want no war with Russia or China, and prob- 
ably would overthrow any government which 
should take that course. The best we can 
do for India and ourselves and the world 
is to put no pressure on India for political 
or military alinement, but to help India to 
stabilize herself and to raise her standard of 
living and her economic security. 

The first upset in India will not be to- 
ward communism. It probably will be to- 
ward economic, political, and religious re- 
action. The enlightened Indian constitu- 
tion may be scuttled by such reaction before 
it gets under way. Such a change would 
provide an atmosphere in which communism 
would thrive. 

These comments relate to India. Through- 
out the Near East and the Far East some- 
what similar situations exist, A thin film 
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of power and privilege is on top. A thin 
layer of reasonably well-to-do are just be- 
neath, The great mass, 95 percent to 98 
percent, is in dire poverty, exploited and 
oppressed. Our relations are chiefly with 
the thin film of power and privilege. Rus- 
sia’s relations are with the 95 percent to 
98 percent of the poverty-stricken, un- 
schooled, exploited. The statistics of the 
situation are adverse to use in the present 
world-wide upsurge of the common man. 
Can America transcend the elite and make 
genuine friends with the common man of 
Asia and Africa? That, in short, is the 
problem of the East. No clever gestures 
will suffice. Money will not buy that friend- 
ship. Atom bombs will not deliver it. 
Though we put in everything we have, if 
we have not genuine friendship and under- 
standing with the vast mass of the ex- 
ploited, our investments, point 4 programs, 
military power, and diplomacy will profit us 
nothing. The day is not lost, but it will be 
unless we have a change of heart as well as 
a change of diplomacy. The East wants most 
from the West, not condescending philan- 
thropy, but respect and understanding fel- 
lowship in mutual pursuit of a good way of 
life. 


BIOGRAPHICAL NOTE on ARTHUR E. MORGAN 


Arthur E. Morgan recently spent a year as 
a member of the Indian Government's Com- 
mission on Higher Education, which made a 
survey of the needs of that country’s col- 
leges, universities, and related instiutions, 
He traveled thousands of miles up and down 
the subcontinent and conferred with a great 
number of people from Prime Minister Nehru 
and industrialists to trade-union leaders and 
village peasants, 

Best known as president of Antioch College 
(1920-86) and chairman of the Tennessee 
Valley Authority (1933-38), Dr. Morgan has 
already packed several careers into a life- 
time. Trained as a surveyor in the north 
woods of Minnesota, he gradually moved into 
the field of water control and served as chief 
engineer on 75 drainage, irrigation and 
flood-control projects in various parts of the 
United States. Following the disastrous 
Dayton flood of 1913, he and his staff planned 
and built the first great system of integrated 
watershed control dams. In 1933, President 
Roosevelt appointed him to direct the vast 
water-development program on the Tennes- 
see River and its tributaries, and named him 
first chairman of the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority. 

He is the author of several books, includ- 
ing Edward Bellamy, A Biography, The Long 
Road, and The Small Community. 


The Testimony of the Secretary of 


Defense 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRIEN McMAHON 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, May 23, 1951 


Mr. lic MAHON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recor an editorial 
entitled “The Defense Secretary Makes 
Answer,” from the New Haven (Conn.) 
Evening Register of May 9, 1951. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


THE DEFENSE SECRETARY MAKES ANSWER 


At the outset the Register wishes to state 
that it finds itself almost completely in ac- 
cord with everything that Secretary of De- 
fense Marshall has thus far had to say in 
stating the political and military program 
which this country now proposes to follow. 

Secretary Marshall has testified that in his 
opinion General MacArthur’s Korean war 
plans would risk our involvement in an all- 
out war. He has said they might cause the 
United States to alienate and possibly lose 
its European allies. The Register is in com- 
plete accord with this opinion. 

We might even be franker in the matter 
and say that Secretary Marshall is in com- 
plete accord th us. For in a front page 
editorial at time of General MacArthur's 
sudden distissal this newspaper urged 
against any extension of the land war in 
Asia with realization that this represented 
but one phase of the global picture. 

In that editorial it was advocated that we 
protect the situation in the West, that we 
take into consideration the views of our al- 
lies in Europe and in the United Nations 
and that we must continue to cooperate 
with them. Failure to do so would weaken 
or destrcy the United Nations effort, both in 
Korea and elsewhere, perhaps leaving us to 
act alone. It would tend to break down 
the Atlantic Pact and lessen the European 
will to resist aggression. 

It is certainly time that the American peo- 
ple cast aside their illusions and realized it 
is all very well for the United States to as- 
sume leadership, but in so doing it must 
preserve harmony and unity with its allies. 

One may well hesitate to criticize General 
MacArthur too severely. Nevertheless, he 
seems to have fallen into error through his 
great enthusiasm for a sweeping victory in 
the Far East. This might be accomplished. 
But it also might not unless we threw the 
major part of our military resources in men 
and war materials into a supreme struggle 
in that area—a very serious gamble, the fail- 
ure of which might lead to disaster to the 
whole cause of global defense against Com- 
munist aggression, 

The general took it upon himself to deter- 
mine military, diplomatic, and political pol- 
icy from the standpoint of Asia alone. This 
would be taking a chance and a very des- 
perate one. 

The whole MacArthur program of protest 
appears to us as a very serious mistake and 
as a major blunder. As was suggested in 
our editorial of April 11 nothing has been 
accomplished except to widen the growing 
misunderstanding between the United States 
and its allies and to alienate them, to cool 
their ardor for further cooperation in Eu- 
rope, and even to lead to a possible complete 
breach with them. 

Worst of all the matter of our foreign 
policy is now being rehearsed in public for 
the benefit of Russia and Red China. These 
two countries can now make their plans for 
the immediate future in view of what ap- 
pears to be a lack of definite policy agree- 
ment between the United States and its 
allies. This ventilation of our disagreements 
with Britain, France, and others of our 
United Nations allies can only be viewed as 
a serious weakening of our leadership. This 
is very likely to present new and difficult 
problems of global security for us and for 
the United Nations. 

Already our actions in the Far East have 
nearly upset the British Cabinet, causing 
resignations from its membership, and 
brought President Auriol on a hurried and 
unprecedented visit to Washington to assure 
us that the present French Cabinet crisis 
will not alter French cooperation, General 
MacArthur’s suggestion that America, in 
spite of this, should assume world leader- 
ship might easily leave us in the seemingly 
glorious but inconsequential position of 
leadership with only reluctant and unen- 
thusiastic supvorters and followers. 
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Comparison of Social-Security and Rail- 
road-Retirement Tax Payments and 
Benefits 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH BUTLER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, May 23, 1951 


Mr. BUTLER of Nebraska. Mr. Presi- 
dent, in line with the exhibits relating 
to the railroad retirement system which 
I offered for the Recorp on May 1 and 
May 21, 1951, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Appendix a tabu- 
lation which I have designated as 
“Exhibit J.” 

There being no objection, the tabula- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


Exuisir J 


How Many RAILWORKERS Live 1,000 Years 
AFTER AGE 65? 

One railworker pays 6 percent railroad- 
retirement tax. One industrial worker pays 
1% percent social-security tax. Therefore, 
one railworker pays as much tax as the com- 
bined tax of four industrial workers, 

Social-security provides four industrial 
workers and their families with retirement 
and survivor benefits as compared to rail- 
road-retirement benefits received by one 
railworker, for whom there are no family 
benefits until after his death. 

One railworker retiring after 30 years of 
service would have to live another 50 years— 
after age 65—to collect $86,400 paid by social 
anaid to four industrial workers and their 

ves, 


Social-security versus ratlroad-retirement 
tax payments and benefits based on $300 
average monthly earnings—a comparison 


AFTER 30 YEARS OF SERVICE 


„| Railroad 
retire- Social security 
ment 
Years 1920 to 1950 
1 em- 1 em- 00 4 em. 
ployee | ployee ployees 
Maximum tax payments 


— oie $1, 944 £$435| XA $1, 740 

Dollars more paid by 
rallworker K 

(Times more paid by 
rallworker) „ SAE 8 

Maximum benefits 
Credit 

plowed | No credit allowed for 


prior to service prior to 1937 
1937 


Old age, month... 
(4 for — wile) pane 


1 rail worker retiring after 134 years of service, would 
ears—alte' 


have to live another 250 y r age 65, to collect 
$21,600 paid by social security to 1 industrial worker and 
his wife; and he would have to live another 1,000 years— 
after age 65, to collect $86,400 paid to 4 industrial workers 
and their wives. 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Social-security versus railroad-retirement tax 
payments and benefits based on $300 aver- 
age monthly earnings—a comparison Con. 


AFTER 1½ YEARS OF SERVICE 


Railroad i 
retirement Social security 
Years 1951 through | 1951 | 1952 1951-52 
June 1952 
n 1 em- 4em- 
1 employee | ployee (0 ployecs 


Tax payments 


Tax rate (percent)... 6 6% | 14% xal 6 
Cost per month $18. 00/$18. 75 $4. 50 XK4 818 
Cost per year.. 216. 54. 00 X4 216 
Cost per }4 year. 27. 00 44 108 
Total cost. 81. 00) X4 324 
—— 
Old age per month... 20 80. 00|X4 320 
(4 for aged wife). 0 40. 00|X4 160 
Total por 

. 7. 20 120. 00 X4 480 
— — 86. 40 1, 440. 00 K4 5, 760 
3 432. 00 7, 200. 00 K 28, 800 
4804. 00 14, 400. 00/4 57, 600 
51, 296. 00 21, 600. 00 X4) 86, 400 

© 4,320.00 

7 7, 200. 00 

8, 640. 00 

* 14, 400. 00 

10 17, 280, 00 

u 21, 600. 00 

13 86, 400. 00 


14 to 1 ratio applied because 1 rail employee pays as 
much tax as the combined tax of 4 industrial workers, 
2 Based on $250 per month by CP gs. 


3 At age 70. Atage 165. 
At age 75. At age 231.6, 
At age 80. 10 At age 205. 
6 Atage 115. 11 Atage 315. 
At age 148.3. 12 At age 1,065, 


Exhibit prepared by Walt Sands, research director, 
National Railroad Pension Forum, Inc, 


Progress of America Toward Socialism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOURKE B. HICKENLOOPER 


OF IOWA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, May 23, 1951 


Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD a 
very thoughtful article on current re- 
sponsibilities to the public, published in 
the Kansas City Times of April 2, 1951. 
The article deals with a statement by 
Deane W. Malott, chancelor of the Uni- 
versity of Kansas, who asserted that 
America was on the way to socialism. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Fears UNITED STATES DECAY—AMERICA Is Mov- 
ING RAPIDLY ON THE ROAD TO SOCIALISM, 
Matotr Says—CaucuHr IN SUBTLE WEB— 
CHANGES TAKE PLACE WITHOUT OUR RECOG- 
NIZING THEM, HE DECLARES—KU CHANCEL- 
or TELLS ROTARY MEETING THAT REMEDY Is 
Up TO VOTERS 
LAWRENCE, Kans., April 1—Deane W. Ma- 

Jott, chancelor of the University of Kansas 
who will become president of Cornell Uni- 
versity, Ithaca, N. Y., July 1, asserted tonight 
that “America is on the way to socialism, 
rapidly and inexorably, unless the tide is 
turned by thinking men and women.” 


Malott spoke before about 500 persons at 
a northeastern Kansas district meeting of 
the Rotary International in the Lawrence 
Community Building. The chancellor, an 
honorary Rotarian, was presented a diamond 
pin by Dolph Simons, publisher of the Law- 
rence Journal-World and president of the 
KU Alumni Association. 

Malott said, “Americans are not going to 
vote themselves into socialism, but they may 
get there by not voting.” 


SHAFT AT ADMINISTRATION 


“The United States is governed by an ad- 
ministration of mediocrity,” he declared. 
“This is not a partisan statement, but an 
Objective observation. Subtle changes are 
taking place in the Government of which we 
are too little aware and about which we 
take no responsibility. 

“We are faced by a subtle and insidious 
change in our way of life.” 

Malott said that in early America the Gov- 
ernment was more representative, but now 
with the blasts of publicity and pressure 
groups, people don’t know for whom they 
vote. 

“We have acquired in the last two dec- 
ades,” he said, “a gargantuan Federal bu- 
reaucracy to which we some day might be en- 
slaved if we are not careful.” 


ONE EVERY 43 SECONDS 


He asserted 2,245,000 employees are in the 
executive department of the Government, 
and the group of workers is being increased 
at a rate of one new employee every 43 
seconds. 

Malott acknowledged the need for more 
government now than in the time of Lin- 
coln, but now the President’s personal staff 
consists of 1,490 persons, he said. 

“Do you want that much Government?” 
he queried. “If you do, whom are you tell- 
ing, and if you do not, what are you doing 
about it?” 

He said the President now has a personal 
airplane, a yacht, and 20 cars. The Presi- 
dent doesn't want it that way, Malott said, 
but those surroundings are being accepted 
as the President’s way of life. 


MANY JUST WATCH OTHERS 


“There are 100,000 people on the Federal 
payroll who are just watching other people, 
I am told,” he continued. “That’s getting 
pretty close to a police state. 

“When the idea becomes popular that the 
Government can do all things for all people, 
we are a long way from the ideals of our 
founding fathers. 

“The moral disintegration, which we some- 
times are inclined to shrug off, is apparent 
in many governmental operations,” 

He mentioned the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation probe and the Kefauver com- 
mittee work as pointing to a decay in stand- 
ards of conduct in the Government. It must 
mean a decay in the people who permit it to 
go on, he said. 

Malott said the decay is not a question of 
partisan politics. He added that when the 
Republicans were in Congress recently, they 
made no great strides to correct it. 


COMPARED TO OLD ROME 


There is a lack somehow of a strong moral 
fiber on the part of the people, the same lack 
which sent Rome and 20 other civilizations 
down the road to ruin, Malott said. 

In regard to the military situation, Ma- 
lott declared the country does not have a 
clear manpower policy. He said the draft- 
ing of untrained 18-year-olds would cost 
billions of dollars and give Americans a false 
sense of security in an age of atomic weapons 
and guided missiles. 

Referring to a recent governmental an- 
nouncement that college students who make 
good marks on an aptitude test could re- 
ceive further draft deferment, Malott said he 
deplored the aptitude test because it is an 
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act of segregation. He believes the set-up 
will deflect students who ordinarily would 
go into the tougher technical and scientific 
fields, making them enter softer endeavors. 

Malott said further that the Government 
has no clear policy on inflation. He said the 
dollar is worth only 47 cents. 

“I expect that never before have the lard- 
ers, pantries, and food freezers been so full,” 
he said. “A great strain on our economy is 
made by hoarding and inflation in general, 
yet the Government makes no effort to cut 
down on the size of its bureaucracy.” 

Malott declared, “We need more taxes and 
need them now, but Congress is reluctant to 
levy new taxes because it is not politically 
expedient.” 

He said America needs a new understand- 
ing with labor to attempt to control spiral- 
ing inflation. 

Regarding foreign policy, the Chancellor 
said, “Is containment of communism our 
policy? If it is, it is a negative policy.” 


CAN’T COVER THE WORLD 


“We can’t contain it, if that is our sole 
objective, because we don't have the re- 
sources at our disposal. We would go shag- 
ging back and forth from here to eternity, 
trying to put out fires started by Uncle Joe 
if we tried to do that.” 

He said many peoples of the world have a 
standard of living which puts them in 
squalor and poverty, and these people are 
impressed easily by promises of communism, 

To enlist people on our side, he suggested, 
America should enter a great cooperative 
program between capitalism and the under- 
privileged Asians, Africans, and Latin Amer- 
icans themselves. 

He said these people have become con- 
fused by American actions in the past when 
the country said on one hand that the people 
have the policy of self-determination, but 
on the other hand the United States has 
supported nations which have sent armies 
125 Indochina, Malaya, and the Dutch East 

dies. 


Tom Moore Week 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. RICHARD B. VAIL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 23, 1951 


Mr. VAIL, Mr. Speaker, the poetry 
and music of Tom Moore, the great 
Irish poet, have added joy and happiness 
to the world, and it is especially appro- 
priate at this time of stress and strain 
to pause and to renew our spiritual 
strength in the contemplation of the 
cultural, of the musical, and of the poeti- 
cal. The sentiment expressed in such 
works as Tom Moore’s Believe Me, If All 
Those Endearing Young Charms is a 
source of inspiration and of testimony to 
the quality of enduring affection. The 
birth of Tom Moore on May 28 is the 
occasion on which lovers of literature 
will pay him the homage which is his 
due. Therefore, I would like to take this 
opportunity to urge the people of our 
Nation to recognize the week that has 
been set aside as Tom Moore Week, May 
28 to June 4, and pause in their daily 
endeavor and find comfort and joy in 
the words and music of Tom Moore, the 
great Irish poet, whose works are loved 
throughout the world. 
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Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 23, 1951 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I wish to include the following com- 
mentary on Wilkes-Bxrre, Pa., as given 
by Mr. Frank Edwards in his broadcast 
over the Mutual Broadcasting System, 
Wednesday, May 9, 1951: 

Wilkes-Barre, what can a community do 
when it finds it is confronted with de- 
clining payrolls and a vanishing population? 
That was the problem which confronted 
Wilkes-Barre and its neighboring commu- 
nities. As the result of steadily dwindling 
production in the anthracite mines which 
had long been the basis of income in the 
Wyoming Valley of Pennsylvania, jobs in the 
mines declined about 25 percent in 10 years 
and those who still worked in the mines 
worked fewer days. Luzerne County, which 
had long been a thriving, prosperous area 
awakened to find that its prosperity, based 
on hard-coal production, was a thing of the 
past. In July of last year, 5 percent was 
the national average for unemployment; 
Luzerne County’s unemployment stood at 
13 percent or more. That meant more than 
20,000 jobless and little prospect that most 
of them would ever again find jobs in the 
hard-coal industry. The coal is there— 
plenty of it—but the market for the coal has 
suffered from the inroads of other and 
cheaper fuels. 

This is not a new problem nor is it peculiar 
to this area. Instead, it is one which had 
confronted many communities and one 
which has conquered many communities 
when they failed to find a prompt solution. 
There are other areas throughout the coun- 
try, many of them finding the same critical 
situation which was in the Wyoming Valley 
of Pennsylvania. I am here tonight as the 
guest of the leading businessmen, labor 
leaders, and the Mutual station of Wilkes- 
Barre to report to you on what is happening 
here and how it appears to every city and 
town in the country. 

The economic crisis which has been affect- 
ing the affairs of this community is dramatic 
proof of the direct relationships between 
labor and small business. Here is living 
proof that the success of small business is 
directly geared to the well-being of the wage 
earners. When the workers cannot find 
work, when the wage-earner’s income drops 
or ceases to exist, the merchants of the com- 
munity suffer along with them. 

This is what happened here in Luzerne 
County, Pa. Here they have had the courage 
and the intelligence to join industry in a 
long-range program of self-help and mutual 
aid, the wage earners and the businessmen 
working together for the common good. 

There is still considerable unemployment; 
more than 5,000 unskilled workers are avail- 
able at the present time. Three thousand 
skilled workers, 2,500 sales and clerical, 500 
professional and managerial personnel are 
unemployed. At least a dozen factory build- 
ings are vacant and ready for immediate oc- 
cupancy. The manpower is here, the facili- 
ties are here, and best of all the personnel of 
this unemployed production pool has ade- 
quate housing. The business-labor planners 
in Luzerne County anticipate no miracles. 
They are slowly and painfully lifting them- 
selves out of their predicament by intelli- 
gent planning and by their own shoe straps. 


As an example of this, I visited today a brand- 
new factory building which had been built 
entirely with funds subscribed by the citi- 
zens of this community. Before it was com- 
pleted, it had already been purchased by a 
commercial printing firm which will employ 
more than 300 persons. The proceeds from 
this building will immediately go toward 
building another establishment which will 
either be leased or sold to provide new in- 
dustry and new employment. 

Wilkes-Barre is getting up because it re- 
fuses to stay down, The story of Luzerne 
County has by no means reached a happy 
ending. They still have serious unemploy- 
ment, empty factories, and plenty of room 
for new job opportunities which are badly 
needed. But the progress they have made is 
a splendid tribute to the spirit of the com- 
munity and is an inspiring object lesson 
to every city and town in America—for here 
is proof that the prosperity of the merchants 
is dependent upon the prosperity of the wage 
earners; and the better they work together, 
the better they can live together. 


Dangers of a World Government 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 
HON. JOHN E. RANKIN 
OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 23, 1951 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, the 
American people are disturbed today as 
they have never been disturbed before; 
and they have a right to be. 

We are in the most critical condition 
this country has ever faced, and that 
condition is growing worse day by day. 

While our boys are fighting and dying 
by the tens of thousands on foreign soil, 
the enemies within our gates are busy 
trying to wreck the Government of the 
United States, destroy the American way 
of life, wipe out our Christian civiliza- 
tion and subordinate us to a world gov- 
ernment that seems to embrace com- 
munism, Zionism, atheism, anarchy, and 
infidelity. 

The members of the so-called United 
Nations even refuse to open their meet- 
ings with prayer. No reference to God 
Almighty, or to Jesus Christ, is allowed 


at the opening of their unholy assem-_ 


blies. 

Our enemies are trying, through this 
so-called United Nations, to wreck this 
Government and subordinate us to the 
domination of alien influences that 
would turn back the clock of time to 
the dark ages of the pre-Christian era. 

This so-called United Nations is at- 
tempting to interfere with the laws of 
every State in this Union, in order to 
destroy everything our people have built 
in the last 400 years. 

They are attempting to outlaw the 
alien land laws of certain States, when 
they have no more right to meddle with 
them than they would have to revoke 
the Ten Commandments. 

They are trying to change our mar- 
riage laws in various States over which 
they have no jurisdiction, and with 
which they have no more right to med- 
dle than they would to rearrange the 


8 solar system. 
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They are trying to interfere with the 
school laws in the various States for the 
sole purpose of stirring up race trouble 
throughout the country. 

Remember that every Communist, and 
every fellow traveler, in the so-called 
United Nations is not only advocating 
these changes, but they are voting for 
them when the show-down comes. 

This so-called United Nations pre- 
sumes to tell us where to go to war, but 
do not send their own boys to help do 
the fighting. They expect us to do that, 
then pay the bills and feed and clothe 
both sides when it is over. 

Both Houses of Congress had better 
wake up, get America out of this so- 
called United Nations, and turn back 
this tide of fanaticism that threatens 
our destruction. 

If an amendment to the Constitution 
is necessary, for the preservation of our 
form of government and for the pro- 
tection of the various States of this 
Union from such communistic interfer- 
ence, then I say let us amend the Con- 
stitution to that effect at once, as sug- 
gested in an editorial which appeared 
today in the Washington Times-Herald, 
and which I am inserting at this point 
for the benefit of those Members who 
still believe in saving America for Amer- 
icans. 

The editorial referred to follows: 


TREATIES THREATENING DOMESTIC LAW 


Because California has had an unfortunate 
experience with the United Nations, members 
of the State’s legislature are seeking an 
amendment to the Federal Constitution 
specifying that the sovereignty of the Na- 
tional Government and of the 48 States 
shall not be abolished or altered by any 
treaty or executive agreement. 

The proposed amendment is similar in 
purpose to one which the American Bar As- 
sociation’s committee on peace and law has 
taken under consideration. The amendment 
under study would provide that no treaty 
should become the supreme law of the land 
except to the extent that Congress there- 
after passed specific laws to make it so. 


TREATIES VERSUS UNITED STATES LAWS 


California's difficulties arose because of the 
existence of the constitutional provision that 
treaties shall be the supreme law, anything 
in the Constitution or laws of any State to 
the contrary notwithstanding. Some eager 
beavers on the court of appeals in California 
seized on this pretext in a case affecting 
alien land tenure to decree that any State 
law of California must yield to any state- 
ment conflicting with it which could be 
found in the United Nations Charter or even 
in such pronouncements, as the U. N. declara- 
tion of human rights. 

‘The court contended that even pious state- 
ments in the U. N. Charter outlining what 
were considered to be desirable, if largely 
unrealizable, conditions were binding upon 
any State ratifying the Charter. It adopted 
a like attitude with reference to the declara- 
tion of human rights, which is admittedly 
a mere statement of aims and aspirations, 
and not of legal obligation, and has never 
been submitted to the Senate for approval. 

Because the California decision made clear 
that there is a real danger to American law 
and institutions, the State legislature de- 
cided that the safest method of foreclosing 
further usurpations of domestic rights was 
by constitutional amendment. This deci- 
sion was taken even though there is an 
excellent possibility that the court of appeals 
decision will be thrown out upon review, 
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CLOSE THE DOOR 


We subscribe to the belief that the best 
insurance against a danger of this kind is to 
close the constitutional door by passage of 
an amendment which will allow no legal 
quibble. The American Constitution, un- 
like all others, says that treaties are the 
“supreme law.” Internationalist zealots and 
weak-minded courts will always be willing 
to try to abuse the opportunity thus afforded 
to subordinate the Constitution and domes- 
tic law to international authority and thus 
undermine the Republic. 

The issue might be thought to have been 
settled once and for all in the decision of 
the Supreme Court in the Cherokee tobacco 
case in 1870. This case concerned a contro- 
versy over whether the internal-revenue law 
applied to tobacco manufactured in Indian 
territory. The Cherokees contended that 
they were exempt under their treaty of 1866 
with the Federal Government. 

“It need hardly be said,” stated Justice 
Swayne in his decision for the Court, “that a 
treaty cannot change the Constitution or be 
held valid if it be in violation of that instru- 
ment.” 

While this principle may still apply, de- 
spite the subsequent interpretations of the 
applications of the treaty clause, Justice 
Swayne pointed out that there will always 
be a twilight zone: “The effects of treaties 
and acts of Congress, when in conflict, is 
not settled by the Constitution. * * * 
A treaty may supersede a prior act of Con- 
gress, and an act of Congress may supersede 
a prior treaty.” 

As long as this condition obtains, domes- 
tic law will remain in jeopardy of the ca- 
price of courts. An amendment to the Con- 
stitution, drawn in clear and unequivocal 
terms, can forever bar this threat to our 
sovereignty. 


MacArthur and His Critics Will Be Judged 
by History 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 10, 1951 


Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorD, I include the following article 
in the New York Journal-American of 
April 4, 1951, reprinted from the To- 
ronto Telegram of February 23, 1951: 
MACARTHUR AND His CRITICS WILL BE JUDGED 

BY HISTORY 


(By C. B. Pyper) 

If General MacArthur has either liking or 
leisure for philosophical reflection, which 
may be doubted, he might find matter for 
meditation in the careers of four great com- 
manders who had experiences not dissimilar 
to his own. 

It is possible that the criticism he has re- 
ceived has brought one or more fleetingly to 
his mind. 

Quintus Fabius Maximus, a Roman, was 
named dictator when Rome was threatened 
by Hannibal, a general who ranks with Alex- 
ander, Caesar, Marlborough, and Napoleon 
among those who, if their profession had 
been hockey, would be called all-time greats. 

He baffled the great Carthaginian by avoid- 
ing battle and attacking his lines of supply, 
earning by his tactics the nickname of Cunc- 
tator, or Delayer. 

His methods were successful, but the peo- 
ple at home were dissatisfied, and when his 


master of horse, Minucius Rufus, won a 
minor success, they divided the command 
between the canny senior and the enterpris- 
ing junior. 

Minucius, attacking again, was ambushed, 
and only the Cunctator's arrival saved his 
army from destruction. 

When Fabius resigned the dictatorship at 
the end of his term his tactics were aban- 
doned, and the disastrous defeat of Cannae 
was the consequence. 

John Churchill, first Duke of Marlborough, 
Was not only Winston’s ancestor but was 
one of the greatest captains known to 
history. 

As commander in chief for the Grand 
Alliance against France, he was handicapped 
by his allies, some of whom were cautious to 
the point of timidity while others were in- 
tent on their own aims. 

By his singular tact and skill in diplomacy 
he held them together and won victories in 
spite of them. 

He too was under fire at home and when 
a quarrel between his Duchess and Queen 
Anne brought him into disfavor the pam- 
phleteers of the time even charged him with 
cowardice, though imperturbable coolness 
under fire was one of his distinguishing 
charateristics. 

Ulysses S. Grant, Lincoln’s most trusted 
general in the American Civil War, was for a 
long time unsuccessful in his efforts to take 
Vicksburg, and critics in the Capital, fed with 
material by disgruntled correspondents in 
the field, called for his scalp. 

In his biography of Lincoln, Lord Charn- 
wood says: 

“Natural grumbling among the troops was 
repeated and exaggerated in the North. * + + 
It is melancholy to add that a great many 
newspapers at this time began to print state- 
ments that Grant had again taken to 
drink. * * * It is said that he had 
offended the authors of this villany by some 
restrictions which he had long before found 
necessary to put upon information to the 
press. Some of the men freely confessed 
afterwards that they had been convinced of 
his sobriety, and added the marvelous 
apology that their business was to give 
the public the news.“ 

One editor sent to his friend the Secretary 
of the Treasury the remarks of “a close ob- 
server” who said there “never was a more 
thoroughly disgusted, disheartened, demor- 
alized army than this, and all because it is 
under such men as Grant and Sherman.” 

The editor added: 

“Our noble army of the Mississippi is being 
wasted by the foolish, drunken, stupid 
Grant. He can’t organize or fight or control 
any army.” 

Secretary Chase tried to have the general 
removed but Lincoln refused, and Sherman 
later went marching through Georgia while 
Grant wore Lee down until the incompa- 
rable Confederate commander was forced to 
surrender. 

Grant's grateful countrymen made him 
President. 

The Duke of Wellington, who defeated one 
after another of Napoleon's marshals in 
Spain and Portugal, was at one time almost 
alone in the belief that he could keep a 
foothold on the Continent. 

He had been made a peer after the victory 
of Talavera, but as recorded by the historian 
Richard Green: 

“In the nation at large the fit of enthu- 
siasm had been followed by a fit of despair 
and the city of London even petitioned for 
a withdrawal of the English forces from the 
Peninsula.” 

Wellington had only some 30,000 British 
troops, with 20,000 Portuguese, and when 
Marshal Massena advanced with 980,000 
French soldiers, one of the several French 
armies in Spain, the Prime Minister gave up 
hope and threw on the commander the re- 
sponsibility of deciding whether to quit or 
stick. 
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“I conceive,” said Wellington, “that the 
honor and interest of our country require 
that we should hold our ground here as long 
as possible; and, please God, I will maintain 
it as long as I can.” 

He checked Massena, withdrew to impreg- 
nable lines he had constructed at Torres 
Vedras, and held the French off till shortage 
of supplies forced them to retire. 

In two successive years he advanced into 
Spain, winning victories each time but hav- 
ing to withdraw each time before rein- 
forced French armies. 

The third year saw his victorious advance 
through Spain into France. 

MacArthur directed the Pacific war from 
Australia to Okinawa. 

He directed the fighting retreat that saved 
southern Korea, and the stroke at Inchon 
that broke the back of the North Korean 
army. 

He was instructed by the U. N. to cross the 
thirty-eighth parallel. 

At no time, as was stated by Clement 
Attlee and Ernest Bevin, did he go beyond 
his instructions. 

When the Chinese attacked in overwhelm- 
ing numbers he withdrew, saved his army 
and drove them back with staggering losses. 

Like Fabius, Grant, and Marlborough he 
has been hotly criticized. 

Like Marlborough he has been handi- 
capped by the conflicting views of the Grand 
Alliance he serves. 

Like Wellington, he was confident he could 
hold when others thought the game was up. 
See will judge between him and his 
critics, 


Income Tax Unit’s Error 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. WILLIAMS 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, May 23, 1951 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an article 
entitled “Income Tax Unit’s Error Mini- 
mized by United States Attorney,” which 
appeared in a recent St. Louis, Mo., 
newspaper. 

I also ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix an editorial 
which appeared in the St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch on. May 12, 1951, entitled “A 
Suspicious Business.” 

There being no objection, the article 
and editorial were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

[From a St. Louis (Mo.) newspaper] 
INCOME Tax Unrt’s ERROR MINIMIZED BY 

UNITED STATES ATTORNEY—WATSON SAYS 

LAWYERS WHo REVIEWED CASE AGREED THAT 

IT SHOULD Not BE PROSECUTED 


United States Attorney Drake Watson was 
inclined yesterday to minimize the conse- 
quences of an error in dates which misled 
the Federal grand jury into delaying an in- 
dictment of a St. Louis taxpayer for income- 
tax evasion until the statute of limitations 
had barred prosecution. 

When United Staten District Judge George 
H. Moore recalled the grand jury April 30 for 
further investigation of “fixing” of income- ` 
tax fraud cases, he specifically referred to 
the case in question and informed the jury 
it must return an indictment that very day 
or let the offender go scot free. 

Later, however, Judge Moore told the jury 
he was informed by the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue that the last date on which an in- 
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dictment could be returned was erroneous 
and that the deadline was April 30. 


STATEMENT BY WATSON 


In a statement issued yesterday, Watson 
said: 

“I noticed news reports indicating the Gov- 
ernment may have lost valuable rights in 
an income-tax case because a Government 
bureau erroneously gave May 15 instead of 
April 30 as the date limitation would bar 
prosecution, 

“The facts are that every lawyer who re- 
viewed and familiarized himself with the 
above-mentioned income-tax case was of the 
view that the case was not one that should 
be prosecuted.” 


UNITED STATES TAX MEN’S VIEW 


“Such view was expressed by Mr. Jean 
Guise of the St. Paul (Minn.) office of the 
Penal Division of the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue, and by Mr. Joseph Struett, re- 
gional counsel at Chicago, and by Mr. E. Riley 
Campbell, head of the Penal Division of the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue, Washington, 
and by Ellis N. Slack, Assistant Attorney 
General in the Tax Division of the Depart- 
ment of Justice at Washington, and by me. 

“Of course, Judge Moore is not in any way 
responsible for the misinformation. How- 
ever, if all the lawyers who reviewed the file 
are of the opinion that this particular case 
was not one that should be prosecuted, it 
would appear that no harm has been done 
the Government by the above erroneous limi- 
tation date.” 

The jury recessed Thursday evening until 
Tuesday morning. 

[From the St. Louis Post-Dispatch of 

May 12, 1951] 
A Suspicious BUSINESS 

One case of income-tax violation may never 
be tried because Federal Judge Moore—and, 
through him, the grand jury—was misin- 
formed as to the date on which the 6-year 
statute of limitations would bar prosecution, 
The misinformation came from the Intelli- 
gence Unit of the Bureau of Internal Rev- 
enue. 

This affair arouses immediate suspicion. 
Originally Judge Moore had told the jurors 
that an indictment in the case would have to 
be filed by April 30. Then he was informed 
that the statute would not apply until May 
15. Now it turns out that April 30 was the 
final date. Why was Judge Moore misin- 
formed? 

Was this a matter of negligent record- 
keeping in the Bureau of Internal Revenue? 
Or was it a desperate attempt to gloss over 
a nasty business by creating a technical sit- 
uation which would prevent a full airing in 
open court? Even if it was an honest mis- 
take, as Judge Moore believes, it indicates a 
line of investigation to be followed by the 
grand jury in its review of how taxes have 
or have not been collected. 

The case inyolved was one of those called 
to the attention of the judge and the grand 
jury by Robert L. Sharp, retired internal 
revenue agent. The grand jurors once were 
persuaded to report that they had found no 
ground for prosecution in the evidence pre- 
sented by Mr. Sharp. This was the interim 
report which Judge Moore refused to ac- 
cept. Now more than ever, it seems that he 
was right in spurning this exoneration and 
insisting on a more thorough investigation. 

Perhaps it would be well for the grand jury 
to present this case to the courts and to let 
them decide whether, under the circum- 
stances, the statute of limitations really ap- 
plies. Certainly, the grand jurors should 
make sure that no other case escapes prose- 
cution in the same way. And they should 
be fairly well convinced that there is more 
for them to look into than their first report 
indicated. 

This has been emphasized by the informa- 
tion divulged by Senator WILLIAMS. And 
judging by the fact that officials from St. 


Paul, Chicago, Boston, and Washington have 
appeared before the grand jury, it seems 
that the ramifications of income tax frauds 
or evasions of considerable scope now really 
are being considered. The smoke is getting 
mighty thick. 

If there is any fire behind it, the grand 
jury shculd find out about it. At a time 
when all Americans are forced to pay unus- 
ually heavy taxes, it is vitally important to 
make sure that no individuals are illegally 
escaping their share of the burden, 


John A. Pittman 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


EON. FRANK E. SMITH 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE EOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 23, 1951 


Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. Speak- 
er; a grateful Nation has no higher award 
than that of the Congressional Medal of 
Honor for those heroes whose conspicu- 
ous gallantry in action symbolizes the 
finest traditions of free men. 

On Saturday, May 19, President Tru- 
man presented the Medal of Honor to 
Sgt. John A. Pittman, of Tallula, Miss. 
The people of our great State are proud 
of Sergeant Pittman’s heroic achieve- 
ment, and we glory in the reflected honor 
that he has brought to all Mississippians. 

Any man who leads an infantry rifle 
squad in combat must daily meet tests 
of fortitude beyond the comprehension 
of those who have not gone into the line 
with an infantry company. Sergeant 
Pittman volunteered to lead his squad in 
a counterattack against the enemy near 
Kujang-dong, Korea, on November 26, 
1950. Although wounded by mortar fire, 
the young sergeant continued to lead his 
squad into the face of intense enemy fire. 
When an enemy grenade landed in the 
midst of his squad, Pittman threw him- 
self on it to save the lives of his men. 

When medical-aid men reached him 
his first question was, “How many of my 
men were hurt?” 

Gen. Matthew B. Ridgway said: “The 
citation for Sgt. John A. Pittman is a 
résumé of individual fortitude, self- 
sacrifice, and conspicuous gallantry in 
combat.” 

Sergeant Pittman is the son of Mr. and 
Mrs. Edgar W. Pittman, of Tallula. He 
grew up on the small Delta farm which 
they operate. The people of the Delta 
are intensely proud of the matchless 
heroism of this fine young man. 

As a further extension of my remarks, 
I include the Department of Defense 
news release in regard to Sergeant Pitt- 
man’s award: 

ARMY INFANTRY SERGEANT FROM MISSISSIPPI 
AWARDED MEDAL OF HONOR FoR GALLANTRY 
In Korea 
An Army infantry sergeant from Tallula, 

Miss., who smothered an enemy grenade with 

his body to save the lives of his comrades 

while leading an attack in Korea, has won 
the Nation’s highest award, the Medal of 

Honor, the Department of the Army an- 

nounced today. 

Sgt. John A. Pittman, 22, while a member 
of Company C, Twenty-third Infantry Regi- 
ment, Second Infantry Division, volunteered 
to lead his squad in a counterattack against 
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the enemy near Kujang-dong, Korea, on 
November 26, 1950. Although wounded by 
mortar fire, the young sergeant continued to 
lead his squad into the face of intense enemy 
fire. When an enemy grenade landed in the 
midst of his squad, Pittman threw himself 
on it to save the lives of his men. 

His first question, when reached by medical 
aid men, was, “How many of my men were 
hurt?” 

President Truman will present the Medal 
of Honor to Sergeant Pittman in a ceremony 
at the White House on Armed Forces Day, 
Saturday, May 19, at 12 noon. 

Sergeant Pittman’s parents, Mr. and Mrs. 
Edgar W. Pittman, and a brother, Charles 
E. Pittman, all of Tallula, Miss., will attend 
the ceremony. 

Sergeant Pittman was evacuated to the 
United States last January 5. Since that 
time he has been a patient at the United 
States Army Hospital, Fort Campbell, Ky. 

Gen. Matthew B. Ridgway, commander in 
chief, Far East Command, commenting on 
the exploits of Sergeant Pittman, said: 

“It is gratifying to take cognizance of un- 
mistakable and distinct acts of courage on 
the battlefield by soldiers in the defense of 
freedom and their country. The citation for 
Sgt. John A. Pittman is a résumé of individ- 
ual fortitude, self-sacrifice, and conspicuous 
gallantry in combat.” 

Prior to the engagement which won the 
Nation’s highest honor for the courageous in- 
fantryman, he had been wounded in action 
on September 1, 1950. After hospitalization 
in Japan he returned to action on October 3. 

Sergeant Pittman was born at Carrolton, 
Miss., October 15, 1928. He enlisted in the 
Army on September 9, 1947, and accompan- 
ied the Second Infantry Division overseas 
after the outbreak of fighting in Korea. 

The citation for the Medal of Honor fol- 
lows: 

“Sergeant Pittman, Second Platoon, Com- 
pany C, Twenty-third Infantry Regiment, dis- 
tinguished himself by conspicuous gallantry 
and intrepidity above and beyond the call 
of duty in action against the enemy near 
Kujang-dong, Korea, on November 26, 1950. 
He volunteered to lead his squad in a coun- 
terattack to regain commanding terrain lost 
in an earlier engagement. Moving aggres- 
sively forward in the face of intense artillery, 
mortar, and small-arms fire, he was wounded 
by mortar fragments. Disregarding his 
wounds, he continued to lead and direct his 
men in a bold advance against the hostile 
strong point. During this daring action an 
enemy grenade was thrown in the midst of 
his squad, endangering the lives of his com- 
rades. Without hesitation, Sergeant Pittman 
threw himself on the grenade and absorbed 
its burst with his body. When a medical-aid 
man reached him, his first request was to be 
informed as to how many of his men were 
hurt. This intrepid and selfless act saved 
several of his men from death or serious in- 
jury and was an inspiration to the entire 
command. Sergeant Pittman's extraordinary 
heroism refiects the highest credit upon him- 
self and is in keeping with the esteemed tra- 
ditions of the military service.” 


Aid to India 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD BREEN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
t Wednesday, May 23, 1951 
< Mr. BREEN. Mr. Speaker, during my 
recent trip to the third congressional 
district of Ohio, I had the occasion to 
visit and talk with countless numbers, 
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of citizens residing in this extremely im- 
portant area regarding their views on the 
proposed aid-to-India bill that is now 
pending before this distinguished body. 

Mr. Speaker, it is my privilege and 
pleasure to represent one of America’s 
best balanced districts insofar as the 
composition of its citizenry is concerned. 
Ohio's third district is truly a cross- 
section of Mr. and Mrs. America. The 
farmer can be justifiably proud of the 
unsurpassed productive area within 
which he dwells. The district contains 
top-flight management and executive 
planning and also diligent and earnest 
labor individuals and groups in its 
metropolitan areas. Practically every 
religious, racial, and social group is 
within the boundaries of this district. 
It seems, sir, that each individual and 
group are keenly aware and responsive 
to their duties as good citizens and to 
expressing their views and opinions in 
matters of national and international 
importance. 

It is with confidence as the Repre- 
sentative to Congress of these citizens 
I go on record at this time that it is 
the overwhelming opinion that imme- 
diate aid should be given to India. 

There are two reasons for my vote in 
favor of this bill. First, a humanitarian 
one, and second, as a counteraction to 
the spread of communism. However, 
either reason would, in my humble 
opinion, justify stanch support of this 
bill. 

I would like to invite the attention of 
the membership of this distinguished 
body to the comment of Dr. Hazen 
Werner, resident bishop of the Metho- 
dist Church of the Ohio area. 

Dr. Werner, during a 6-week tour of 
India, visited the famine area and vil- 
lages in the southern part of that coun- 
try. He talked with Government min- 
isters. He strongly urged that wheat 
would save untold life in India and would 
create a strong bond of friendship. 

He pointed out upon his return that 
India is natural as a southern bastion 
against communism, but its people are 
now on the fence. One good push would 
sway that nation into communism. 

I would also like to quote from a few of 
the letters received by my office in re- 
gard to the emergency food relief as- 
sistance to India. 

Lewis Zarem, of Dayton: 

I sincerely believe that one way to prevent 
the spread of communism in Europe and 
Asia is to keep the people there fed. Food 
is basic; a man with a full stomach is less 
apt to be taken in by communistic propa- 
ganda. 

Mrs, Emil Rothstein for the Interna- 
tional Affairs Group of the League of 
Women Vote:s of Dayton: 

We believe that wherever starvation 
threatens the people of a country, there the 
seeds of communism find their most fertile 
soil. We also believe that another potent 
way to contain communism is by aiding and 
nourishing democratically elected govern- 
ments so that these people may enjoy politi- 
cal, as well as economic, freedom in the best 
American tradition. 

Robert W. Smith, of Dayton: 

It is my belief that it is the responsibility 
of the United States as a Christian Nation 
to acknowledge this need, and regardless of 


any present political implications, to im- 
mediately send needed wheat to India. This 
gesture can have only good results and 
strengthen the friendship between India and 
the United States. 


R. F. Helstern, of Brookville: 

In the name of common decency and hu- 
manity we must answer the call of need re- 
gardless of political considerations. 


Mrs. Frank Oglesby, of Dayton: 

If Congress truly represents the desires of 
the American people, India will be assured 
immediately that food for her starving 
peoples is on the way. 


Nelson Talbott, Jr., of Dayton: 

India is an extremely important nation in 
the world today and her thinking has a 
profound effect in both Asia and Africa, 
Aside from the obvious humanitarian re- 
quirement that we send the wheat, our own 
self-interest demands that we do this if we 
hope to keep those great areas of the world 
from joining with the Communists. 


Marian Prugh, a student at Monmouth 
College, Illinois: 

I believe this help could play a vital part 
in creating a better feeling in Asia toward 
the United States. 


M. A. Evers, of Dayton: 


Wheat in India will be more effective 
against communism in Asia than our guns 
in Korea. 


The Battle Is the Test 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SIDNEY A. FINE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 22, 1951 


Mr. FINE. Mr. Speaker, under unani- 
mous consent granted me by the House, 
I am including herewith an editorial 
which appeared in the New York Herald 
Tribune on May 17, 1951, entitled “The 
Battle is the Test,” and which I think 
should be brought to the attention of all 
Members of the House. The editorial 


follows: 
THE BATTLE Is THE TEST 


General Bradley's testimony, so far as it 
has been allowed to go, has been concise, 
clear, and distinct with the soldierly quali- 
ties of judgment and responsibility which 
have distinguished this high officer. It has 
contributed the best brief statement of the 
case against the MacArthur program—that 
it would tend toward getting the Nation into 
“the wrong war, at the wrong place, at the 
wrong time, and with the wrong enemy’’—so 
far offered. And it has confirmed the grow- 
ing evidence that the facts were in certain 
important respects other than General Mac- 
Arthur represented them and certainly very 
different from what his supporters and en- 
thusiasts have too rashly assumed them 
to be. 

As this became more and more apparent 
the solemn senatorial search for the facts“ 
degenerated into an irrelevant partisan and 
legal wrangle which, after occupying half of 
Tuesday's session and all of yesterday’s (with 
the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
kept sitting idly in his witness chair most 
of the time) is still unresolved, But while 
the Senators in Washington are thus bring- 
ing their inquiry down perilously close to 
the ridiculous, the Eighth Army in Korea 
and its associated air and naval forces are 
again writing the real answers to the real 
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issues of our times in blood rather than in 
words. 

It is still a little unclear as to whether 
the Communists have actually unleashed 
their second great effort, or are only step- 
ping up the “probing attacks” which have 
plainly foreshadowed it. None of the ac- 
tions of the last day or two seems to have 
gone beyond the preliminary give-and-take 
across what amounts to a no-man's-land; 
but no one doubts that another major shock 
is at most a matter of hours. The American 
commanders are awaiting it with greater 
confidence, and in seemingly much more 
strongly prepared positions, than they en- 
joyed when the first wave was delivered on 
April 22. But whatever the outcome, it will 
be far more significant for all questions of 
future policy and strategy than anything 
which can possibly be produced in Wash- 
ington committee rooms. Valid answers for 
all the problems being bandied among the 
Senators—what tactics offer best promise of 
success, what is the relative strength of U. N. 
mechanized fire power and Chinese infantry 
masses, which side is being hurt the most, 
above all, how the war can best be won— 
can be read only on the ground by the lurid 
light of actual battle. As the test again 
impends, it is not only our hopes that con- 
centrate on Korea and its defenders; it is 
there also that our best thought and sober- 
est powers of analysis must be directed, 


Abolish the FBI? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK E. SMITH 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 23, 1951 


Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, my attention has been called to 
a letter recently addressed to members 
of the bar by the Honorable Claude Mc- 
Colloch, United States district judge, of 
Portland, Oreg. 

Judge McColloch very correctly points 
out that recent smear attempts aimed at 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation ap- 
pear to have the purpose of discrediting 
our entire judicial system. Under 
unanimous consent, I include his letter, 
together with an appendix, in addition 
to my remarks: 


PORTLAND, OREG., May 15, 1951. 
ABOLISH THE FBI? 


For a number of years I have wanted to 
express my appreciation of the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation. Now the oppor- 
tunity is presented; indeed, it becomes my 
duty. 

I have just read a book that slanders the 
FBI and seeks to abolish it. It is a smear 
book, The Federal Bureau of Investigation; 
author, Max Lowenthal; 559 pages; publisher, 
a New York House—as might be expected. 

The book cost somebody a lot of money. 
It is in the hands of booksellers throughout 
the country, and I have found it in public 
libraries. Eleven hundred copies were dis- 
tributed free to Congressmen, Senators, 
judges, United States attorneys, and other 
public officials. 

The author is a retired lawyer of New 
York and Washington, said to be wealthy 
and very influential in Government circles. 

You judges, prosecutors, and lawyers in 
private practice, to whom I address this, are 
busy people, so I cannot tell you much of 
what's in the bock. See appendix for a few 
quotes, 
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I continue to be amazed at the boldness 
of the enemies of the institutions and poli- 
cies of this country. Bridges, in Hawaii, 
out on bail, denouncing the Nation's effort 
in Korea; Lowenthal, influential lawyer, 
leader of the intellectual upper-crust, at- 
tacking on the home front. 

The FBI and Director Hoover need no de- 
tense before judges and lawyers. The Di- 
rector, himself a lawyer, and his fine young 
G-Men, lawyers nearly all, are the investi- 
gating arm of the Department of Justice. 
Without them, the courts could not continue 
to discharge their duties to the public. 

Who seeks to destroy the FBI, or to crip- 
ple its effectiveness at this time, seeks to 
hamstring the Federal judicial system. 
That attempt was made and failed in Judge 
Medina's court. The smear book I am call- 
ing to your attention would, if sucessful, 
bring about the same result, 

We must be alert, alert. 

Respectfully submitted, 
CLAUDE MCCOLLOCH. 


APPENDIX 
THE BOOK 
The book is intended to smear Director 
Hoover and the present FBI. The book's 
basic dishonesty is that two-thirds of it 
deals with events prior to Hoover's appoint- 
ment and the reorganization of the FBI in 
1924. By innuendo, the book seeks to charge 
Hoover and his present colleagues with the 
sins of Daugherty, A. Mitchell Palmer, Wil- 
liam J. Burns, and other predecessors of 
Hoover in the early days of Federal Bu- 
reau of Investigation. 
Typical misrepresentation: That Gerhardt 
Eisler “slipped through the hands of the FBI 
end escaped from the country.” The truth: 


Eisler was out on bail, pending appeal. He. 


was not under surveillance. Had the G-men 
kept Eisler under surveillance, they would 
likely have got in trouble with the court that 
freed him. 

Misrepresentation by omission: Quoted 
(sneeringly) from a speech by J. Edgar 
Hoover in April 1940: 

“You should remember that since the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Investigation is in the first 
line of national defense against saboteurs, 
the espionage agent, and the revolutionist, 
it also is among the first to bear the brunt 
of attack. * * * No method is too foul, 
no lie too rotten, for these people.” 

The following closing words were omitted 
from the quotation: “these people who dedi- 
cate themselves to the teachings of the lead- 
er of all communism, Lenin, who wrote: ‘We 
must know how to apply at need, knavery, 
deceit, illegal methods, hiding truth by si- 
lence’.” 

Note the significance of the omitted words. 

Contemptible: Lowenthal continually re- 
fers to FBI agents as “detectives” and uti- 
lizes the following testimony of a hostile 
witness in 1940 to give this term a sinister 
and derogatory meaning: 

“I do not care how good a man is, how 
able he is, he cannot be placed in a de- 
tective service without being affected men- 
tally, and becoming of the snooping detec- 
tive type.” 

The above about the fine young G-men, 
college graduates, lawyers nearly all, who 
appear before us every day. 

The publishers advertise that the book 
was “written in the interest of national se- 
curity.” 

How big fools do some people think we 
are? 

THE AUTHOR 

In Washington he is known as a man of 
mystery (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, September 
1, 1950). 

In 1940 (note the date, the year before 
Pearl Harbor, Lowenthal circulated anony- 
mously a 75-page Memorandum smearing 


the FBI (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, September 
1, 1950). 

“His friends boast of Lowenthal’s author- 
ing Presidential veto messages and even 
more recently of his master-minding the ill- 
advised move to thwart the enactment of 
antisubversive legislation.“ (McCarran bill, 
Internal Security Act of 1950, CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, November 30, 1950.) 

CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: “This book can 
only give aid and comfort to Joe Stalin and 
the puppets who are now dancing on his 
marionette stages throughout the world” 
(November 30, 1950). 

Comment by Claude McColloch: The com- 
ment of Congressman Rivers reminds me of 
Judge Knox’s statement the day the hood- 
lum New York school children overran City 
Hall Square. Judge Knox said: “Stalin 
must feel pretty gocd this morning.” 


Bombing of Manchurian Bases 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 23, 1951 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following article by William 
Jorden, from the Washington Star of 
May 18, 1951: 


OKINAWA AIRMEN DOUBT VALUE OF UNITED 
STATES BOMBING NORTH oF YALU 


(By Wiliam Jorden) 


OKINAWA, May 18.—Should the United Na- 
tions strike at Communist bases in Man- 
churia? 

Many Air Force men at the big bomber 
base here—the men who would do the job— 
are not convinced it’s a good idea. 

They are not sure the benefits of any such 
move would outweigh the drawbacks. 

Here is the way many said they see the 
problem: 

If United States bombers were assigned 
to hit Red targets north of the Yalu River 
border of Korea, they could do serious dam- 
age to the Communists’ war effort. 

Many enemy air bases could be put out 
of operation. Much of the Communist sup- 
ply network feeding Red field armies could 
be disrupted. Communist supply points 
and production centers in Manchuria could 
be destroyed. Troop movements far behind 
the front could be harassed and slowed. 

Air Force men agree such attacks would 
be of tremendous help to the U. N. armies 
fighting on the ground in Korea. It would 
certainly make the Eighth Army’s job of 
killing Communist soldiers a good deal eas- 
ier. 

If that were the whole story, Air Force 
men say, there would be no doubt about the 
military advantages of bombing Manchurian 
bases. But there is another side to the pure- 
ly military problem of any venture north 
of the Yalu by Allied air power. 

NO FIGHTER ESCORT 

The air experts say that if B-29's flew to 
Red target areas very much north of An- 
tung, Manchuria, at the mouth of the Yalu, 
they would have to travel without fighter 
escort. Without jets flying cover, the Air 
Force would expect heavy losses of super- 
forts. Communist pilots have shown con- 
clusively that Red MIG-15 jets can knock 
down the big bombers even with friendly 
air cover in the sky. 

Such losses of big bombers could not 
quickly nor easily be replaced, they say. The 
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result would be a sharp drop in Allied 
air power. 

In their initial strikes, United States 
planes could do serious damage to the 
enemy’s war effort. It is at least doubtful 
whether the Air Force could long maintain 
that level of effectiveness—not if they suf- 
fered the losses they say could be expected. 

At present, the Communists are using their 
air effort over North Korea in what locks 
like an effective training program for their 
pilots. United States airmen who have met 
enemy jets say they have noticed a big 
difference from day to day, from plane to 
plane, in the skill of Communist fighters. 


SERIOUS IMPLICATIONS SEEN 


The Air Force is quick to agree that bomb- 
ing Manchuria would have serious implica- 
tions. The big question is: Would the Com- 
munists retaliate with their own bombers 
on American installations in Japan and Oki- 
nawa? Would bombing Manchuria mean 
the beginning of world war III? 

The airmen say that is a question for 
higher authority. But just on the military 
merits, many think the present ground rules 
that make Manchuria immune from allied 
88 strikes may actually operate in the allies’ 

avor, 

While the discussion goes on the United 
States is building a huge air base here that 
will bring all East Asia within striking dis- 
tance of mighty B-36 bombers, America’s 
most potent strategic air weapon. 

A $65,000,000-construction: program is 
rapidly transforming Kadena Air Field into 
one of the strongest outposts of American 
power in the Orient. Air Force officers dis- 
closed that when complete Kadena can easily 
handle the B-36. 


TO DISCOURAGE ANY MOVE 


Okinawa's role is to discourage any ag- 
gressive move by the Communists, or to help 
check such a move if and when it comes, 

Air Force officers disclosed that, in addition 
to the new building program at Kadena air 
base, about $42,000,000 is being spent to 
expand the fighter base at Naga. 

Three other fields are being maintained 
as stand-by strips. The five airfields are 
known as the Kadena complex. 

Of major importance is the fact that from 
Okinawa big bombers can range over an 
area including eastern Siberia, Manchuria, 
all China, and southwest Asia, as far as India. 

Maj. Gen. Ralph Stearley, commander of 
the United States Twentieth Air Force based 
here, regards Okinawa as the key to the 
Pacific. 

Planes based on Japan’s northern islands 
could cover northeast Asia, and those from 
the Philippines are within striking distance 
of southeast Asia—but only bombers based 
on Okinawa could hit both regions. 

B-29 Superforts based here have been 
striking at the Reds in North Korea since the 
early months of the Korean war, 


Justice for National Guard Men 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. AYRES 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 23, 1951 


Mr. AYRES. Mr. Speaker, I am to- 
day introducing a bill which would give 
National Guard men the benefits I feel 
they are entitled to. I hope that a ma- 
jority of the Members in the House will 
agree with me. 

Several weeks ago in Barberton, Ohio, 
three National Guard men were killed 
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while on duty with the guard. In my 
opinion these men were serving their 
country just as much as are men who 
have enlisted in various branches of the 
Armed Forces. Pfc. Dale E. Cox, Cpl. 
William E, Livingston, and Cpl. Ronald 
L. Peterman met instant death when the 
Army tank they were operating was 
struck by a locomotive. The dependents 
of these National Guard men, one of 
whom has two small children, are de- 
serving of support. The bill I have in- 
troduced would not only cover the three 
men mentioned but all similar cases that 
have occurred since June 27, 1950, and 
all future incidents involving the death 
of a National Guard man while on duty. 


Socialism in Action in Great Britain 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES P. KEM 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, May 23, 1951 


Mr. KEM. Mr. President, a “show 
me” Missourian with rare insight, Lin- 
coln Kilby, of Vandalia, recently spent 
55 days in Great Britain studying social- 
ism in action. Most of what he found 
he did not like. When he returned, he 
made a keenly discerning report to his 
fellow Missourians. I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the Appendix 
of the Record Mr. Kilby’s report, which 
has been somewhat abbreviated. 

There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Mr. Chairman, fellow members of Busi- 
ness and Professional Men’s Club, and Mr, 
Roz G. Morris, president of Vandalia State 
Bank, as sponsors of my mission to Great 
Britain to study social and economic condi- 
tions under their Socialist government, I 
want to thank you for that honor and con- 
fidence placed in me. The time has now ar- 
rived for me to report to you some of my 
conclusions, and it is in deep humility and 
with a feeling of incompetency that I do so. 

I am happy that I made the trip. I think 
I have a much better understanding of the 
people of Britain; certainly I have a greater 
admiration for them. I spent 55 days living 
with them, asking and answering questions. 
My interviews were with many people, people 
of the street, farmers, shopkeepers, laborers, 
industrialists, bankers, doctors, ministers, 
men high in the Socialist and Conservative 
organizations, union officials, and others 
holding high government positions. I hope 
I have the opportunity to return to see all 
of them again, 

* * > > . 

For the 5½ years that they have had so- 
clalism I have been very much interested 
because of the socialistic trends in this coun- 
try. It appeared to me we were following 
closely their footsteps or patterning closely 
afterthem. * * * 

* * * * * 

We have much in common, and due to the 
international situation, it is necessary that 
we work closely together. The average peo- 
ple are anxious that our national relations 
be good, and, if they have their way, they 
will be. 

* * * . 

I went to Britain expecting to make this 

survey the hard way. I soon found everyone 


I met anxious to help and many did help. 
* * * 

The British have endured two long, hard 
wars and have suffered many hardships. In 
spite of it all, they are patiently going ahead 
with their chins up. 

The whole world is in a state of confusion. 
We are living in a new era; we are groping 
about in darkness searching for a solution 
or a new formula. We want a formula by 
which we can all live in peace, happiness, 
and prosperity—one by which our youth may 
look forward with hope. 

Today in many parts of the world social- 
ism and communism are being offered as the 
solution. I cannot accept the philosophy of 
either.. What we of the world need 
today more than any other one thing is one 
world social order based on the blueprint 
laid down in the Bible for building social 
orders or an authentic book of rules for men 
to live by. 

. * * * . 

When we start allowing Government to 
control our lives, we start losing liberties. 
There does not seem to be any place to dis- 
continue taking more power over the people. 
Benjamin Franklin said: “Those who give 
up essential liberty deserve neither liberty 
nor safety.” 

It seems to me there is always that danger 
of at some time getting some unscrupulous 
power-hungry men at the head of the Gov- 
ernment that would at some slight provoca- 
tion declare a national emergency and take 
absolute control. 

* * . * * 


All the way down through the 6,000 years 
of history it has been a common desire of 
rulers to want to control the lives of their 
people and, usually they ended up by fully 
exploiting their subjects. As to just why 
the rulers and a select few could so egotis- 
tically think their few minds were so much 
more capable than all the minds of the 
masses working together, I cannot see. 

* 0 „ * * 


There seems to be several definitions of 
socialism. Some of them date back many 
years. I think of socialism as having two 
aims or phases as Britain and we try to 
apply it. First, the welfare state or a greater 
and more sympathetic recognition of the 
needs of the less fortunate which is as it 
should be. But it should not be carried to 
such an extreme that these people are made 
to believe that everything and everybody 
should be made equal. I am inclined to 
believe that there was a greater need for a 
program of this sort in Britain than in the 
United States. I believe the British have 
made great social progress in the last few 
years. There is a great deal of difference in 
the needs of the two countries along this 
line. We do not need the state health plan 
at all. We do not need the insurance plan 
as they have it. I believe theirs is good for 
them until they get something better worked 
out. I feel that our medical and welfare 
programs have been the best in the world. 
Our doctors, nurses, and hospitals are giving 
billions in time and service. To hope for 
a state of perfection is a great desire but 
is not attainable. 

* * * > + 


As to the second phase of socialism, or the 
nationalization of industry under any form 
of government in any country, I fail to find 
any excuse or reason for such a need. It is 
absurd to entertain the slightest thought 
that weak human beings will take other 
people’s money and as efficiently manage that 
money as they would their own. It is dif- 
ficult for me to believe anyone else thinks so. 

* * * * * 

The people of Great Britain are a great 
nation of intelligent people; they can and 
will solve their problems. The morals of 


their Government seem to be higher than 
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ours. At least, I didn’t hear anything about 
fur coats, deep freezers, and the like chang- 
ing hands in No. 10 Downing Street while I 
was there. I am of the opinion that low 
morals have brought about the downfall of 
more nations than have bullets. 

In sum and substance here are a few of 
the many replies I received from people with 
whom I discussed the subject of socialism. 

A barber said that he thinks the health 
plan, with some corrections being made, is 
quite good but that he does not believe na- 
tionalizing of industry will work. He thinks 
there are too many bureaus requiring twice 
the help that was originally required. He, 
along with many others, was very much dis- 
gusted with the bungling and experimenting 
in the Government; one example that seemed 
to be outstanding with many people was 
their ground-nut scheme that cost the Gov- 
ernment £36,000,000. 

Because of the shortage of oils and fats 
during the war, the British Government ex- 
perimented in Africa with growing ground 
nuts or peanuts. Instead of experimenting 
on a small scale as a few individuals spend- 
ing their own money would have, they took 
thirty-six million pounds or about $108,000,- 
000 dollars of the taxpayer’s money and made 
a flop, according to opinions over there. 

A school teacher with whom I discussed 
socialism felt that much good has come out 
of one phase of it—the welfare program— 
but did not think nationalizing of industry 
would work. 

A bank cashier said government financing 
does not affect their business. He also said 
there is not much consumer credit buying. 

A waitress in a restaurant, the widow of a 
newspaper editor, appeared to be very much 
disturbed about her country’s conditions. 
She said, almost with tears in her eyes, “If 
America is to be our friend, tell them not 
to accept socialism.” 

A railroad employee with a number of men 
under his supervision said since the railroads 
were nationalized he isn’t as closely watched 
to see that efficiency is what it should be as 
previously under private ownership and that 
about twice the men are now employed to do 
the work as were previously used. 

One barber told me that he had made 
application for eyeglasses, waited about 1114 
months for them before receiving them. 
However, he had made application to a pri- 
vate optometrist and gotten them in just a 
few days, both pairs being delivered about 
the same time. He was not permitted to have 
new lens put in his old frames but was re- 
quired to get new lens and frames from the 
Government optometrist. Of course, both 
were free. 

Another man who had a toothache went 
to a dentist who told him he could get to him 
in about 4months. He said “How long would 
I have to wait if I come as a private patient.” 
He was told “Day after tomorrow.” 

A banker told me under the present system 
they have numerous forms to fill out. He 
said the average people are running in the 
red at the end of each month. He also 
stated the Government is taking business 
away from private banks by means of low 
rates of interest. 

A doctor told me that he has fear of losing 
that friendly personal relation that has al- 
ways existed between doctor and patient. He 
thinks that people should have to pay a small 
fee just to keep them from coming at the 
slightest little pain. 

A Socialist housewife was convinced that 
socialism is the solution. The feeling of 
security from the cradle to the grave has a 
great appeal to many of them. She recalled 
vividly the many unpleasant memories of 
her childhood days when they were in con- 
stant fear of illness or distress. The house- 
wives usually appreciated the social welfare 
phase of the Government program while giv- 
ing small consideration to the nationaliza- 
tion of industry and to the waste, bungling 
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and general deterioration in service being 
given. 

A housewife told of how hard it had been 
to get their physician to come to see her hus- 
band while he was ill. After six calls and 
much pleading the doctor did come and said 
that it was a case of acute appendicitis and 
he must be rushed to the hospital for an 
operation. 

Under their farm program plan it seems 
to me the farmers have given up many of the 
liberties that we enjoy here. In July 1950, 
169 farm owners and 1,489 farmers were un- 
der supervision because they had not been 
managing their farms as the Government 
thought they should. They can, and have, 
gone so far as to dispossess 57 of them. I 
am quite sure that our farmers would bit- 
terly resent such controls but which we may 
expect if we adopt socialism in any form. 

To become reconciled to something like 
this would be hard for us. Under “The New 
Towns Act, 1946, provides for the setting up 
of development corporations for developing 
new self-contained townships.” This means 
development by the Government. They have 
power to plan and build complete new towns. 
They have plans for 14 new towns. I saw 
one of the new towns named Harlow, 20 
miles out of London, that is under construc- 
tion. A few of the homes are occupied now. 
It appeared to be well planned in every detail, 
sites for homes, industry, churches, and 
echools even to bicycle paths already laid out. 

One of the greatest surprises I had while 
there was to learn that it is difficult for an 
individual to get a permit to build a new 
home. Of all the new homes that were built 
last year only about 5 percent were built 
by individuals. If an individual is permitted 
to build a new home, after the high cost of 
construction is taken care of, the Govern- 
ment can come along and assess a develop- 
ment charge which could be one or two hun- 
dred pounds. It seems to me that is defeat- 
ing the very thing they hope to accomplish 
of bettering the housing situation. 

It seems to me an individual who can say 
“This is my home, I can repair, alter or re- 
decorate at will,” will have a greater pride, 
higher morale, and be a better and more con- 
tented citizen. 

I hope nothing like these restrictions just 
mentioned ever come to us. However, I re- 
alize that the present credit restrictions that 
are being placed upon us and the Government 
housing plan—under the guise of prepared- 
ness program needs—amounts to about the 
same thing. 

I saw one farm manager that was thor- 
oughly fed up on controls. He said that they 
could butcher one hog provided they sur- 
rendered their ration points to the equivalent 
of the points contained in a butchered hog. 
At the present rate, I think that would be 
about one hog every 2 years. 

I visited one 500-acre farm belonging to 
the Curtis brothers. It is much above the 
average in size and in every way is the 
best equipped mechanically of any I have 
ever seen. They have machine and black- 
smith shops to repair and make almost 
everything they need. 

Mr. Lawrence Curtis was a wonderful host; 
he spent considerable time showing me their 
irrigating system, which is quite extensive; 
fine dairy barns, and fine herd of purebred 
Friesen cattle. They had one fine Friesen 
bull that was to be shipped to some other 
country. 

I visited the steel mill, at Middlesborough, 
the day before it was nationalized; I talked 
shop with the laborers, and with top So- 
cialist labor leaders and lunched with assist- 
ant works manager and several executives. 

I had heard before going to Great Britain 
that a steel board of seven men to handle 
nationalized steel had been picked, none of 
them knowing anything about steel except 
one and he was a scrap-iron dealer. I didn’t 
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believe it when I heard it, but, to my sur- 
prise I was told after I got there it was true, 
I think it will always be a dark mystery as 
to why, with a preparedness program coming 
up, and the steel industry operating efi- 
ciently and labor relations good—why would 
anyone want to interfere. I heard the sub- 
ject debated in the House of Commons a few 
days previous to nationalization. 

I was shown through the Yardley factories 
by Mrs. Olive Cato. They produce perfumes 
and toilet articles. This was the sweetest 
industry I visited. I found employees very 
happy and contended, many of them having 
been there a long time. Working conditions 
were the most favorable I have ever seen in 
a factory. 

I was told none of the nationalized indus- 
tries have paid. Coal is Britain's greatest 
national resource and undoubtedly the in- 
dustry has been poorly managed since being 
nationalized. The people were very short of 
coal for their own use, the fuel shortage and 
the frequent power cuts were disturbing 
the smooth running of industry. This past 
winter they had to import coal from this 
country. Their docks are not equipped for 
unloading coal but for loading coal for ex- 
port. This coal had to be unloaded else- 
where into smaller boats and barges to be 
distributed at a cost of an extra 15 shillings 
per ton. I just wondered how much longer 
the industry would have to be nationalized 
to be able to produce enough that they 
would not have to import. Doesn't sound 
like much of an argument for nationalizing 
our mines. 

I tried to get figures on each nationalized 
industry showing profit or loss, figures will 
not lie; I was unable to do so, Someone 
surely knows where they stand. 

People were doing lots of complaining 
about the cuts in train service. To conserve 
coal trains were being removed and rates 
and fares were being raised, which might be 
a great help in covering deficits. I have 
seen and heard enough about nationaliza- 
tion that I hope we will never have Govern- 
ment managing business in any manner, 
shape, or form. 

If Great Britain can’t make it work, let’s 
give up the idea. 

What appeared to be one of the worst 
pieces of bungling, the one that caused the 
wost irritation and comment, was the han- 
dling of the meat buying by the Government, 
The officials kept dickering around over the 
price rise of a few dollars on the ton until 
the Nation was just about completely out 
of meat. They were getting just about meat 
enough to grease a frying pan once a week 
or about a nickel’s worth. 

Yet their meat shops handled meat only, 
and the Government subsidized them for 
the meat they didn’t have to sell, thereby 
reeping their doors open. Had the subsidy 
been applied to the price of meat, the people 
might have had the meat. I would think 
laborers and coal miners could produce more 
if they had meat to eat. However, coal 
miners were allowed extra meat ration 
points. 

I found many people that were in sym- 
pathy with their social welfare program and 
felt that much good has come out of it 
along with the bad, but I found very few 
that favored nationalization of industry. 
I almost seemed the first is being used as 
a bribe to accomplish the second. 

I asked many people if they thought it 
humanly possible to have weak human be- 
ings to manage industry with no money in- 
vested in it, as efficiently as men with their 
own money invested. The reply, in sum and 
substance, was nearly always “if they are 
morally what they should be.” 

I feel confident that if we continue the 
course we have been pursuing, it means in- 
evitable social and economic defeat. Al- 
though the social horizon looks cloudy, dark, 
and foggy, we can solve our problems only 
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by pursuing a sane, sound course and by 
consolidating and synchronizing our efforts. 
We must keep looking for the rainbow. 
Above the dismal clouds the sun is shining, 
We speak with great pride of the courage, 
morals, and fortitude of our great ancestors. 
I hope it will not be written upon history 
pages 50 years hence that the men of the 
forties and fifties were too spineless and 
yellow to hold the moral and economic line. 

When you sent me on this mission to 
Great Britain I think you wanted and ex- 
pected me to return and give you my sincere 
opinions. That is what I have tried to do. 
I like to make new friends and hate to lose 
old ones, so if you do not agree with me, 
all I ask you to do is be as tolerant as I 
think the people of Great Britain, who may 
read this, will be. 


Jacob S. Coxey 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK T. BOW 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 23, 1951 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I desire to in- 
clude in the Recorp an editorial from 
the Massillon (Ohio) Evening Inde- 
pendent of Monday, May 21. 

The editorial pays tribute to the mem- 
ory of one of my most distinguished con- 
stituents, the late Gen. Jacob S. Coxey, 
of Massillon. 


“Gen.” Jacos S. Coxey 


When “Gen.” Jacob Sechler Coxey set out 
from Massillon March 25, 1894, to lead an 
army of unemployed men to Washington he 
probably did not know, or little cared, that 
future writers of American history would 
consider his venture of sufficient importance 
to be chronicled in historical volumes. 

The “general” had more important things 
on his mind. He was starting for the Na- 
tion's Capital in a determined effort to do 
something to pull the country out of the 
throes of a disastrous depression which, 
starting in 1893, had plunged the country 
into an economic crisis and thrown millions 
out of work. 

Mr. Coxey, riding at the head of his 
tattered “army,” spent weeks on the long 
trek to Washington. It was a fatiguing, 
at times disheartening, journey but the 
“general” had his “big idea” to spur him 
on and, weeks later, he strode up to the 
Capitol in Washington to speak. 

But he didn’t get a chance. Capitol police 
hustled him off to jail, charging him with 
walking on the grass around the Capitol 
Building. 

His “big idea“? A plan to break the 
depression by building good roads, putting 
thousands of the unemployed to work, and 
paying them with money and non-interest- 
bearing bonds printed by the Government 
and backed by the real and natural resources 
of the country. 

Mr. Coxey didn’t get a chance to expound 
his views in 1894, except to people who 
gathered to see his “army” on its march to 
Washington. The Nation's administrative 
and legislative officials shied away from him. 

But his trek to Washington made secure 
his niche in the history books of the Nation. 

For the next 57 years of his life and right 
up until a few hours before his death last 
Friday evening, “General” Coxey fought and 
campaigned without let-up for his financial 
program, 
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Some people called him a “crackpot”; 
others supported him wholeheartedly, many 
providing financial assistance to enable him 
to carzy on his campaign during the late 
years of his life. The “general” spent sev- 
eral fortunes during his lifetime promoting 
his “big idea.” 

Future events in the history of the coun- 
try will determine “General” Coxey's ulti- 
mate place in history. The man who 57 years 
ago began fighting for good roads and a 
drastic change in the financial policies of 
the Government lived to be 97 years old. He 
lived to see a country abounding with good 
roads, a result of the automobile. 

He lived to see the American dollar, the 
bulwark of sound currency throughout the 
world, reduced approximately 50 percent 
in value through inflation. Opponents of 
Mr. Coxey’s non-interest-bearing-bond plan 
said his proposals would cheapen American 
money; make it worthless. 

Mr. Coxey's program never got any further 
than the hearing stage before congressional 
committees but wars and unsound govern- 
ment financial policies have now put a hefty 
dent into the value of the American dollar. 

A keen student of national and inter- 
national affairs, “General” Coxey decried the 
present trend away from sound government 
fiscal policies and the general unrest and 
misery in the world. 

Give people anywhere in the world suffi- 
cient money to buy the things they want and 
need and steady employment to produce 
those things and wars will disappear, was the 
way the “general” expressed himself. Dicta- 
tors can only gain power when people are 
dissatisfied, hungry, and lacking the es- 
sentials of life, he declared. His plan, he 
always contended, would produce world 
prosperity, keep the wheels of business and 
industry humming at all times and write the 
death knell for any would-be dictators and 
thus eliminate any chance for future wars. 

Whether Mr. Coxey’s proposals would have 
proved successful or worthless is still a mat- 
ter of conjecture. A plan never tried can 
never be hailed as a successful antidote for 
some condition. By the same reasoning, 
neither can it be condemned entirely as be- 
ing without value. So, probably, the world 
will never know but “General” Coxey knew. 
He was as certain in his own mind that his 
plan would be a success as he was that the 
sun would rise in the east each day. 

To his friends and intimates, the memory 
of “General” Coxey will always remain 
bright. His sincerity could not be doubted. 
One marveled at his keen mind, his sturdy 
body, and his zeal in continuing, year after 
year, to fight for what he thought would 
improve the lot of people, not only in this 
country but everywhere. 

Even in his declining years—and he had a 
burning ambition to live to be 100 years od 
“General” Coxey never lost interest in his 
plan. Only a few years ago he spent several 
months in Washington in what proved to be 
his last active fight for non-interest-bearing 
bonds. 

And during that stay he made more prog- 
ress than ever before. He was given an op- 
portunity to fully explain his program 
before the Senate and Currency 
Committee. He made the most of it and 
returned to Massillon in a happy frame of 
mind because his appearance before the 
committee had been printed in detail in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, Official publication of 
Congress. 

He felt then he was making some real 
progress, more than he had at any time 
before on his numerous trips to the Capital 
where he conversed freely with many legisla- 
tors and even Presidents. 

But an accident and illness forced him to 
relinquish much of his personal campaigning 
during the last 3 years of his life. 


A candidate for many political offices, even 
that of President, during his long battle for 
his pet bond scheme, Mr. Coxey gained but 
one public office. He was elected mayor of 
Massillon in 1931 and served a 2-year term. 

The “General” is gone. A national figure 
for more than a half a century has passed 
from the scene. From now on he becomes 
only a memory, but a memory that will re- 
main fresh and bright with those who asso- 
ciated with him and knew him well. 

He was, in so many words, a remarkable 
individual, a man one listened to and, hav- 
ing listened, marveled at the man's tre- 
mendous ability, his sincere belief in what 
he was fighting for and his intense enthusi- 
asm which made you feel, that perhaps, he 
did have something that would bring last- 
ing economic benefits to all the world. 

No editorial or remarks about “General” 
Coxey will be complete unless it carries the 
one thing he always pointed to as making it 
possible for Congress to enact into law his 
bond program. j 

This is a section of the Constitution. It 
is found in section 8 (powers of Congress) 
and it reads as follows: 

“The Congress shall have power to coin 
money, regulate the value thereof, and of 
foreign coin.” 

Death has ended the career of a doughty 
old warrior who never gave up fighting for 
the principles he considered right and sound. 

History, however, will pass along to each 
succeeding generation the story of Coxey 
and “Coxey’s Army”—the story of a deter- 
mined warrior who carried on despite re- 
peated failures—carried on right up to the 
time of his death. 


Washington Confidential: Another View 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, May 23, 1951 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, 
Rev. Edward L. R. Elson, D. D., minister 
of the National Presbyterian Church, 
Washington, D. C., on Sunday, May 20, 
1951, delivered a profound and inspiring 
sermon entitled “Washington Confiden- 
tial: Another View.” The sermons of 
Dr. Elson exemplify the dynamic spirit 
of the Christian faith. They afford in- 
spiration and counsel not only to the 
members of his congregation but also to 
the entire Washington community. The 
sermons of Dr. Elson are masterpieces 
of Christian philosophy and guideposts 
for Christian living. I ask unanimous 
consent that the sermon, “Washington 
Confidential: Another View,” be printed 
in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the sermon 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


WASHINGTON CONFIDENTIAL: ANOTHER VIEW 


A sermon by the Reverend Edward L. R. 
Elson, D. D., minister, the National Presby- 
trian Church, Washington, D. C., Sunday, 
May 20, 1951. 

“O Jerusalem, Jerusalem, thou that killest 
the prophets, and stonest them which are 
sent unto thee, how often would I have gath- 
ered thy children together, even as a hen 
gathereth her chickens under her wings, and 
ye would not. 

“Behold, your house is left unto you des- 
olate.” (Matthew 23: 37, 38.) 


APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
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Jerusalem was both a religious center and 
a national capital. Like the most pious and 
patriotic Jews, Jesus had a longing to see 
His own people live in complete fidelity in 
the highest standards His race had known. 
He had gone to Jerusalem for what was to be 
His last visit, when these words from His 
last public address were uttered. He had 
wept over Jerusalem before and now in this 
closing public statement, His heart yearns 
with a mighty compassion for the city He 
loved so well. He sorrowed over the whole 
city—the scribes and Pharisees, whose hy- 
pocrisy He had just condemned—the poor 
and the rich, the rulers and the ruled, the 
deceived and the deceivers, are all encom- 
passed in His compassionate plea. 

Again and again our Lord had wished to 
gather the multitudes of this city into His 
little flock, into His holy church. In this 
last appeal, His tender solicitude is portrayed 
in a touching simile. Like a brood of chick- 
ens He would gather them into the shelter 
of His wings. He does not coerce; He lov- 
ingly invites them to turn to God. But alas 
for Jerusalem and the world, they would not. 

So in His departing words He said, “Your 
house is left unto you desolate.” It is no 
longer what it had been—the House of God. 
It had long been without the ark, without 
the Shechinah; now it is without the pres- 
ence of Christ—without the favor of God. 
It was left to them desolate. In the end 
the rejection of God by His people, and the 
renunciation of His ways led to national 
ruin; for in a few years, the capital fell to a 
foreign enemy and withered with inner de- 
generation. Although Jesus had more to 
say to His own disciples and to individuals, 
this last public address before His death, for 
many generations, has been referred to as 
our “Lord’s lament over Jerusalem.” 

11 < 

In ail the long history since this address, 
our Lord must have wept over many a capi- 
tal city. What must He think of us? What 
must He say about us, Americans, living in 
this most beautiful of American cities, which 
has become the center of world decision? At 
the very moment when we, in God's provi- 
dence, have had thrust upon us the heaviest 
obligations of any nation in history, there is 
a feeling abroad that a canker is eating at 
our very soul. If there is a sense of honor, 
integrity, and nobility left in many of us, 
the several investigations with all their fiam- 
boyant publicity, the alleged national scan- 
dals, the concern over “5-percenters”, the 
shady practices in the conduct of elections, 
the ready resort to character assassination 
either by direction or implication by men in 
high places, the appearance of corruption 
in college athletics, the lack of fundamental 
integrity, the evidence of a general moral 
flabbiness—all this in its cumulative effect 
ought to drive us to heart-searching and 
prayerful exploration of the conscience. 

To the mood of the hour there may be one 
of two responses. First, there may be only 
a general morbid curiosity about the wicked- 
ness of other people, whether they are in 
exalted or humble positions. Or there may 
be another attitude. It may be that the 
present mood indicates that a slumbering 
conscience is at last being awakened, that 
the old-fashioned American morality is not 
altogether dead, that this wide publicity 
and even unpleasant gossip means a new 
alertness to wrongdoing and a fresh sensi- 
tiveness to spiritual values. Certainly if 
our Lord looked only at some aspects vi our 
National Capital and our American scene, 
His tears would be greater and His anguish 
more intense than over Jerusalem. 

The interest aroused by many in what is 
purported to be a book called Washington 
Confidential is based largely upon the first 
response to this situation which I have men- 
tioned above. The compilers of these pages 
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state quite candidly that it was assembled 
because they thought they were satisfying 
America’s present appetite. They said at the 
outset, “We will limit this to what we think 
will interest you. * * * We have nothing 
to sell but books, * * The kind of place 
we found furnished us with that sole com- 
modity in which we deal—copy.” 

If you have read any of the pages by Mr. 
Lait and Mr. Mortimer, this is what must be 
kept in mind in your evaluation. The writers 
frankly admit they have no passion what- 
ever for reform, no eagerness for remodeling 
our society, no zeal for personal or national 
redemption—only copy—‘“nothing to sell but 
books.“ 

The chief zeal of the authors, then, was to 
selze upon moral turpitude, real or sup- 
posed, and spread it in print at the very 
moment in the world’s history when another 
message for the Capital of the United States 
of America needs to be given—when another 
message indeed can be given. In the prep- 
aration of such a work it need not be em- 
phasized that the reporters had to have a 
scent for sordidness—an unabashed and mor- 
bid curiosity for sin—and a generously vulgar 
vocabulary. To accumulate such data 
meant a personal pilgrimage in putridity 
for the authors. Pityingly, one supposes 
that in the end, if they had any religious 
convictions or moral sensibilities, since they 
swam only in contaminated waters, they 
must have felt unbearable need of a thor- 
ough disinfection. The scholarship of this 
work is that of a police-court reporter. It’s 
not really a book; it is Just bound like one. 
Its principal literary significance is that it 
employs written symbols which some people 
understand and others attempt to imagine. 
Since, of course, the chief purpose was not 
redemption or reformation, but rather to 
sell books, you come away from such a piece 
convinced that the compilers are really 
happy—happy and not sorry they found 
what they claim to have found. It is quite 
clear that their big frustration would have 
come if they had found honesty, integrity, 
nobility, cleanliness, and decency—aspects 
of our life in this city which could be found 
in abundance with even less zeal than was 
put into this work. 

Of course, what they write is not confi- 
dential at all, or they wouldn’t have it or 
couldn't get it. Only the pastors, priests, 
and judges, and the authorized officers of 
certain agencies, know truly the confidential 
aspects of Washington. Most of these per- 
sons, pastors and agents alike, are more 
shock proof than hounds for smutty copy. 
The pastors of this city know all too well 
the heartaches, frustrations, loneliness, and 
personality defects which Washingtonians 
have in common with all contemporary 
Americans. These, they will continue to 
hold in confidence and to treat with rever- 
ence and respect the persons afflicted. 

The real significance, if there be one, of 
the pages in this document with which many 
of our neighbors are familiar is that it is 
written on the supposition that this is the 
kind of thing in which you are interested. 
It is based upon the premise that Amer- 
icans are gluttons for filth and the more 
that can be accumulated, especially if it 
applies to one’s friends and neighbors, the 
more delectable becomes its dissemination 
and consumption, 

Let us be very candid about this piece, 
since it is confronted on every newsstand 
in the country, This book gives nothing 
new. Sin is not new. Sin is as old as the 
human race. This report only names some 
of the sinners and charts the locations where 
some of the sinning is done. It overlooks 
everything else—everything else but sin. 
There is no espousal of constructive, correc- 
tive measures, no creative or uplifting pro- 
gram is heralded. There is no eagerness for 
anything except dirt and dirt that can be 
spread as far as possible and bring a price, 


There is no passion for anything but copy— 
mostly soiled copy. At the very time when 
for ours and the world's sake we need to de- 
velop a strong, patient, determined, and 
morally responsible America, we get not 
“confidence” but „confidential“ —Washing- 
ton Confidential. 
mr 


For good or ill, what this emphasizes for 
us, is the general postwar moral sag—a moral 
deterioration which has been one of the 
greatest of all history. Everywhere there is 
a fatal indifference to the moral implications 
of money. It is shocking to hear how in- 
different otherwise honorable people can be 
on this subject. A man in business will 
occasionally say to his pastor, “I have dis- 
covered that it no longer pays to be honest.” 
Another will condemn five-percenters, lobby- 
ists, and influence personnel and not have 
the slightest conscience distress about steal- 
ing money from the Government in the form 
of a long midmorning coffee period and 
midafternoon break at the expense of the 
payroll. The FBI reported that every 24 
hours, 226 persons were murdered, assaulted, 
or raped in the United States last year; that 
there are more barmaids in America than 
girls at college; that people spend eight times 
more hours at movies than at Sunday School; 
that our Nation has three times as many 
criminals as college students, with a major 
crime committed every 22 seconds and a 
murder every 40 minutes. In our Nation 
there are 60 suicides daily and we spend up 
to $750 on pleasures, sins, and amusements 
to every dollar given to church work. That 
is postwar United States of America, And 
crime is not only an American problem but 
a universal phenomenon. While there is 
some general evidence of a long-needed re- 
ligious awakening, religion in too many 
homes is still a domestic option and in too 
many schools an academic elective. Homes 
are disintegrating and if the present trend 
continues, more than half of all marriages 
will end in divorce, all of which leads to 
repudiation of sacred vows and the easy 
attitude toward infidelity. A young ex- 
paratrooper says, “I know 18 ways to kill a 
man, 12 of them silently,” and yet this man 
and his comrades have probaby made a 
better adjustment to this postwar world 
than those who did not have his experience. 
For what has been the chief objective of 
most Americans since 1945? First of all we 
wanted our young men home and our mili- 
tary forces dissolved no matter what hap- 
pened in the world. We were selfish about 
that, but we were more selfish about other 
things. We wanted to have our new auto- 
mobiles, refrigerators, radios, televisions, and 
a thousand and one other gadgets, whether 
or not we were ready to meet our moral 
obligations which required the use of mili- 
tary force. We wanted what we wanted, 
when we wanted it, no matter what else 
took place. The name for selfishness has 
been and always will be sin, and sin is only 
healed by repentance and faith. 

With the lowering of the moral standards 
the cultural level went down. As I men- 
tioned in my college Sunday sermon, we 
learned how to jazz our music and syn- 
copate our thinking; to philosophize with 
boogie-woogie, and esthetically cavort with 
the jitterbug and jive. In art we reached 
the exalted place of producing paintings 
which to a layman like myself appear to 
be an astigmatism and a blur—all because 
our befuddled minds and shallow spirits 
could produce nothing better. Our plays 
with the best box-office receipts all have 
mostly had as the hero a psychoneurotic 
person and a theme befitting an institu- 
tion for the sick of mind. The tragedy is 
not what it says about the writers and ac- 
tors, but what it says about us. That our 
generation is so disintegrated in personality 
that we are best entertained when our hero 
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is a screwball. It is an alarming fact in 
this day which requires sturdy characters, 
that more than 50 percent of all our hos- 
pital beds are occupied by the mentally ill. 
We are brilliant but unstable, clever but 
unhappy, comfortable but comfortless. The 
young people of this generation are no less 
idealistic and dedicated to high purposes 
than their forbears, and are quite willing 
to fight in any honorable war. But as I 
get around to prep schools and colleges, I 
discover lads intimating that they wonder 
if some of us older folk, with the mess we 
have made of things, are worth fighting for. 

The real significance of the pages, which 
is having such a wide reading today, is in 
its setting against the general, moral back- 
ground. 

Iv 


There is another view—a view which we 
must understand as being just as real and 
true as that which we have had narrated 
for us. It is a view which I like to feel 
is more truly the perspective of Washing- 
ton and this Nation. 

1, For one thing, who is there who has 
descended so low in his outlook upon life 
but that he is not stirred to the very depths 
at the sight of this city. However, you ap- 
proach it by plane or train, or motor car, 
the sight of the Capitol dome and the Wash- 
ington Monument, the Lincoln and Jeffer- 
son Memorials, must stir one’s heart as a 
symbol of the best we represent—or there is 
not much left in a man to be stirred, With 
all the drab decorations and moral mud 
plastered around this great city by the cur- 
rent hucksters of debris, we may miss this. 
The mood and the culture is basically good 
and great. Not the slightest mention is 
made by these writers of the art galleries, 
music halls, museums, or schools—of 
our great universities—George Washington, 
American, Georgetown, Catholic—the lesser 
but significant institutes, the FBI. There 
is absolutely nothing mentioned concerning 
the historic great and influential churches 
and synagogues of the Capital with their 
tremendous vitality, which to most visitors 
is one of the most astounding aspects of 
this city. This, of course, is not confiden- 
tial and this, of course, would fill many 
more volumes, even though they might not 
go so well on the bookstands. 

2. I cannot forego in such a treatise as this 
to pay tribute to that vast company of hard- 
working, sincere, conscientious, and morally 
responsible citizens who serve in our Nation- 
al Government. In important positions, in 
the courts, in the Senate and the House, in 
the commissions and departments are hosts 
of honorable and effective men, most of 
whom by sheer dent of their talents would 
find other employment more remunerative. 
To tell their story would be good copy, but 
it would not be soiled copy; and thus not 
likely to be so widely proclaimed. To that 
great company of civil-service employees in 
the various categories and numerous secre- 
taries and clerks, who are industrious and 
conscientious, this city and this country owe 
a great debt of gratitude. 

3. We must always remind ourselves and 
those who do not live here with us that 
Washington is not really a city in the civic 
sense. Almost no one lives here and calls 
it “my town” in the sense in which he used 
to refer to his town in some other part of 
the country. Whether he stays here 6 
months or 30 years, it rarely becomes any- 
body’s home town, If we cannot say this 
is my town, we are left with something 
better. For every American ought to say, 
“This is my town, my Capital, my symbol 
of all that is America.” It needs, like every 
other part of this world today, reform and it 
needs spiritual renewal, but it still may be 
loved and cherished. 

4. Perhaps we could understand this place 
better if we realized that for hosts of people 
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Washington has become a “father-substi- 
tute.” With a gradual break-down of the 
home, and the general relaxation in disci- 
pline, there developed a need for authority 
and security. In the quest for security and 
authority, Uncle Sam has become a father 
to many. 
v 


What then shall we conclude? There is 
only one way to have a better Washington 
and a better America and that is to have 
better Washingtonians and better Ameri- 
cans, Althou some sins and sinners are 
more blatant than others, it is axiomatic 
that no one is sinless and that we must all 
hear our Lord saying across the centuries, 
“He that is without sin, let him cast the first 
stone.” Let every citizen begin with per- 
sonal heart-searching and conscience-test- 
ing, and humble repentance, with the prayer 
of the Psalmist, Search me O God and know 
my heart; try me and know my thoughts, 
and see if there be any evil in me and lead 
me in the way everlasting.” This is an hour 
when each individual, high and low, needs to 
call upon God for personal renewal, for 
the only way to national renewal and rein- 
forcement is by renewed and rededicated 
people. I long for the day, which I believe 
even now is being reborn, when Senators 
and Congressmen will no longer vote accord- 
ing to fan mail and public opinion polls but 
according to their conscience unto the sov- 
ereignty of almighty God. I crave that day, 
which dimly I believe is upon us, when na- 
tional decisions can and will be made, not 
on the basis of expediency but on the basis 
of what is right. I long for that day when, 
instead of only 50 out of every 100 potential 
voters casting a ballot as was done in 1948, 
we return to and exceed the record of 1896, 
when 83 out of every 100 voters went to the 
polls. It’s time to be done with lesser things. 
It is time to admit our sins. It is time to 
stop berating other Americans. It is time 
to find that life which God has promised to 
that nation whose God is the Lord. Let 
that day dawn soon so that our Lord will not 
weep over the city, but will smile upon this 
Capital, saying, “Well done—you who have 
lived and served and witnessed, enter into 
your reward.” 


RFC 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. REVA BECK BOSONE 


OF UTAH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 23, 1951 


Mrs. BOSONE. Under unanimous 
consent, I include in the Recorp at 
this time two newspaper interviews, 
one from the Salt Lake Tribune and the 
other from the Deseret News—with Mr. 
Walter Cosgriff, a retiring Director of 
the RFC. 

Mr. Cosgriff is a highly regarded Salt 
Lake banker, and a Republican. He 
took the position of RFC Director last 
fall at considerable personal sacrifice. 
He was, therefore, not a member of the 
RFC board during the period covered by 
the recent Senate investigations. 

I feel that these facts, plus his essen- 
tial courage, integrity, and fairness, 


make his point of view on the RFC 
hearings worth reading: 


[From the Salt Lake Tribune of May 11, 1951] 


Coscrirr Branps RFC Prose MOSTLY 
“SMOKE”—LIKENS SENATE INQUIRIES TO AN- 
CIENT INQUISITION 


(By Robert W. Bernick) 


Walter E. Cosgriff, former Republican 
member of the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation Board, said Thursday senatorial 
investigation of RFC was “99 percent smoke 
and 1 percent fire.” 

The former president of the Continental 
National Bank & Trust Co. said emphatically 
that “no member of the Board I served with 
can seriously be accused of any wrongdoing.” 

And he termed senatorial investigations in 
general as conducted in Washington little 
more than an inquisition. 

Of United States Senator J. WILLIAM FUL- 
BRIGHT, Democrat, of Arkansas, who spear- 
headed the probe, Mr. Cosgriff said only that 
“he is apparently running already for the 
Presidency. And if he can’t get that, I sus- 
pect he would settle for less.” 


WHITEWASH OWN MEMBERS 


Mr. Cosgriff also noted that while the Sen- 
ators were eager to smear the RFC and the 
executive branch of the Government, “they 
applied whitewash to any connections any 
of the Members of the Senate had in at- 
tempts to apply pressure to the RFC to get 
loans for constituents.” 

The Salt Laker confirmed that he had been 
offered by President Harry S. Truman the 
job as deputy to Stuart W. Symington, re- 
cently appointed Director of RFC under a 
single Administrator set-up. 

APPLAUDS TRUMAN 

“Although I am still a Republican, my re- 
lations with Mr. Truman have been very 
good,” the banker said. “He is one person 
in Washington who has never broken his 
word to me.” 

But Mr. Cosgriff said that he felt that 
“Mr. Symington should select someone he 
knows well and with whom he has worked 
previously” for the post of RFC deputy. 

Such a person should have broad banking 
experience, Mr. Cosgriff added. 

(Mr. Symington does not have a banking 
background.) 

Mr. Cosgriff noted in defense of RFC that 
the investigation of alleged influence by 
lobbyists in loan-granting by the agency 
covered loans which had been paid up and 
which had been good risks. 

“So far as I know, no one approached me 
or tried to influence me improperly in mak- 
ing loans,” he said. 

“If influence was used in obtaining loans 
which were successfully paid up, it would 
appear that such loans should and could 
have been made in the first place, without 
any such alleged influence,” he noted. 


INFLUENCE OVEREMPHASIZED 


Mr. Cosgriff said he recognized that there 
were “five percenters” in Washington who 
claimed they could influence Congress and 
the administration. “But their importance 
has been overemphasized,” he declared. 

The banker added that he felt he and the 
other four members of the RFC Board had 
not been given a fair chance to prove the 
RFC, after its reorganization, could do a 
job. 

“As soon as we took over in Washington, 
the office was besieged with investigators 
who hampered work and demoralized our 
staff,” he said. 


PROPERS UNFAIR 
He said it was his experience that con- 
gressional investigations were “unfair in the 
extreme, in that there never is any question 
of relevancy” in queries put to a witness. 
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“You may be faced day after day by five 
or six lawyers and twice as many Senators, 
all asking questions about any subject on 
earth—and yet you are not entitled to your 
own attorney or time to make any defense,” 
he said. 

Mr. Cosgriff reiterated that he was 
oo for the time being” with Washing- 

n. 

He will not immediately reassume the 
presidency of his intermountain banking 
chain, however. 

Instead, Mr. Cosgriff plans one more trip 
East—to attend a meeting at Virginia Beach, 
Va., of the Young Executives Association of 
America on May 16—and after that, a series 
of side trips to his banks in this area. 


[From the Deseret News of May 11, 1951] 
RFC NEEDED, BANKER Says 


There is a definite need for a Govern- 
ment lending agency such as the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation, Walter E. 
Cosgriff, retiring member of the RFC Board, 
said in Salt Lake City Thursday. 

Mr. Cosgriff, in defending the RFC, said 
that after seeing the high quality of loan 
applications which had been turned down 
by private bankers and thus came before 
the Government lending agency, he did not 
believe that American bankers were doing 
& good job. 

“During its 19-year history the RFC has 
granted some 631,351 loans totaling $16,- 
000,000,000 and has suffered a loss of only 
$134,000,000 in bad loans and has made a 
profit of $600,000,000 for the Government,” 
Mr. Cosgriff said. He estimated that the 
loss percentage of the RFC was equal to 1 
percent while the national average of pri- 
vate banks is 0.78 percent. 

Mr. Cosgriff said he believed that the RFC 
has weathered the crisis concerning abolish- 
ment, although he admitted that at one 
time he expected the lending agency to be 
eliminated. 

The Salt Lake City banker said that he 
had been offered the poz; as Deputy Admin- 
istrator of the RFC, but said he advised 
Stuart Symington, newly appointed Admin- 
istrator, to name a banker with whom he 
had worked for some time. Mr. Cosgriff 
said that the Deputy Administrator would 
have to make many important decisions, 
some of which would be unpopular, and 
that unless the Administrator had confi- 
dence in his deputy, based on a long-stand- 
ing acquaintanceship, such decisions would. 
split the Administrator and his deputy. 


Background on MacArthur’s Homecoming 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, May 23, 1951 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, Henry J. 
Taylor is widely recognized as one of the 
really great newscasters of America. It 
occurs to me, therefore, that many 
Americans will be interested in Mr. 
Taylor’s broadcast of April 23 revealing 
some heretofore unknown facts about 
General MacArthur’s historic report to 
Congress. For that reason, I ask per- 
mission to have the text of this broad- 
cast printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 


APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


There being no objection, the broad- 
cast was ordered to be printed in the 
Reconp, as follows: ` 


You heard General MacArthur’s historic 
report to Congress. So did I. Here are the 
facts behind it. Let me tell you how and why 
we nearly didn’t hear it. This is what hap- 
pened. 

When General MacArthur reached his suite 
in San Francisco’s St. Francis Hotel from the 
airport it was nearly 11 o'clock at night 
Tuesday night. Only a few waking hours 
remained before he would be reporting to 
Congress. 

Yet, after all he had been through—re- 
turning home for the first time in 14 years, 
52 years in the United States Army, 5 stars, 
and now suddenly dismissed from his com- 
mand without even an opportunity to say 
farewell officially to his American troops, 
or the United Nations troops in Korea, or to 
{^e Japanese people—you could not have 
en or found a man of less malice, a man 
less ruffled or angry. 

When we were together out there in San 
Francisco, I did not interview General Mac- 
Arthur for the purpose of publishing what 
he said or quoting him at all. But this is 
what he said to me, as he would to you: 


A PROFESSIONAL SOLDIER'S VIEWPOINT 


“The problem of our age is how the people 
of the world can live together in this smaller 
world at a higher and higher level of human 
welfare, without wars. 

“I cannot look upon war as a great adven- 
ture. The whole process is self-destructive 
to a free country. I have seen war since my 
childhood. My father fought in the Span- 
ish-American War. I attended the Russian- 
Japanese War. I have been engaged in the 
profession of war for 62 years. I am a sol- 
dier by profession. But no soldier worth 
his salt likes war. 

“The objective of every war should be 
peace—a swift war toward a prolonged peace, 
once the battle action is begun. The pur- 
pose of war is victory, not an uncertain, tar- 
getless stalemated action. And I cannot 
witness the death of 10,000 Americans in an 
undefined, stalemated war, in which they are 
made defenseless by international politics, 
without feeling that each one of these is as 
precious to me as my only son.” 

Well, about 12 o’clock General MacArthur 
turned in to get some sleep—still pondering 
his report asked for by Congress, his address 
to the American people—the speech you and 
I heard. 

Then at 9 o'clock in the morning the 
secret blow fell. He was dressing in his bed- 
room to join the parade when he received it. 
Through official communication channels of 
the Sixth Army, General MacArthur received 
a radio message from Washington. At his 
level he had to construe that it was author- 
ized by Secretary Marshall, Dean Acheson, or 
President Truman. 


THE OFFICIAL GAG 


A piece of irony in the delivery of this mes- 
sage has occurred to me since coming to the 
studio tonight. The Sixth Army headquar- 
ters at the Presidio in San Francisco is the 
channel, as I said, through which the mes- 
sage was delivered. The commanding gen- 
eral there is Lt. Gen. Albert C. Wedemeyer, 
whose own famous Wedemeyer report on 
China was of itself suppressed. It was sup- 
pressed, in fact, on September 19, 1947, by 
Secretary Marshall, and this suppression was 
concurred in on the same afternoon by the 
President himself, who wrote on the face of 
the suppressed letter from General Marshall, 
“I agree, H. T.” 

Wednesday’s official secret radiogram to 
General MacArthur directed General Mac- 
Arthur to remember, before he spoke to Con- 
gress, that whatever he said should be cleared 


with the powers that be in Washington, D. C. 
In short, at 9 a. m. Wednesday morning, Gen- 
eral MacArthur got the gag. 

This is the incontestable fact. In some 
published reports it was later called merely 
a blunder. In others it was denied that this 
had occurred at all. In fact, the New York 
Times of Friday, April 20, says, and I quote: 

“An official Washington spokesman said, 
in response to a query, that General Mac- 
Arthur had not been asked to clear his ad- 
dress.“ But he had been asked all right— 
there are no two ways about that. The re- 
port of last Saturday by the Scripps-Howard 
newspaper alliance—namely, that it did hap- 
pen—is absolutely correct. 

SAN FRANCISCO WELCOMES GENERAL MAC ARTHUR 

Did you see General Douglas MacArthur 
leave the St. Francis Hotel in an open car 
Wednesday morning for San Francisco's great 
welcome—the beginning of the greatest out- 
pouring of people to pay homage in the 
history of the United States—his first day 
back on the soil of your land and mine? 
Were you there, or did you see it on tele- 
vision? 

As the whistles blew and the tens of thou- 
sands cheered, and as you and I watched him, 
it was this secret official message from Wash- 
ington that pounded in his mind—the final 
inside twist to shut out the American people, 
after all he and the country had been 
through, and with all that we face. 

This was the actual situation throughout 
the hours of that long and tumultuous San 
Francisco parade. 


MAC ARTHUR’S REPLY TO WASHINGTON 


General MacArthur replied at once to the 
9 o’clock message. He asked that the mes- 
sage as delivered be put in the form of an 
order. 

He was prepared to mect the order. He 
was prepared to state that, when invited to 
come from Tokyo to address a joint meeting 
of Congress, he could not believe that it was 
the intention of the Congress or the will of 
the American people that his report be cen- 
sored or gagged in advance. 

He was ready to state that, under the gag 
provision of such an order, he must decline 
to appear before Congress. He was prepared 
to say that he could not lend himself to such 
a manipulation, and must decline to address 
Congress and the American people on the 
following famous day, if his words and judg- 
ments, which our country expected, could 
not be his own. 

This was the situation throughout Wednes- 
day until the parade reached the San Fran- 
cisco International Airport. It was still the 
situation at the very moment General Mac- 
Arthur waved good-by to San Francisco—as 
you may have seen him do—and entered the 
door of the Bataan to take off for Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

In fact, the last thing he did, before 
boarding the Bataan and closing the door, 
was to leave behind instructions that, if the 
message which he had requested to be put in 
the form of an order came, it was to be 
radioed to his plane flying across the country. 
It would be answered from the Bataan and 
in the manner I have described. 

BUT THE ORDER NEVER CAME 

But the transferring of the 9 a. m. official 
message from Washington into an order never 
came. When the general, in his own right, 
asked to have that official message made 
clear and positive and clean-cut, the message 
was withdrawn. 

So, you and I and America and the world 
heard Gen. Douglas MacArthur speak his 
own words before Congress, and with the 
welfare of our gallant men in Korea and all 
over the world always “in his thoughts and 
always in his prayers.” 
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Oh, friends and neighbors everywhere, all 
controversy is secondary to me. Debates 
about strategy can get very complicated. 
Partisan ideas leave me very cold. It’s the 
individual I'm interested in. 

Here is a real man, a real American. 

I often speak on this program of American 
history. 

Here is a man who haz lived his life in 
a liberal, fighting way that makes his name 
synonymous with American justice. 

Here is a man who operates in the field 
of faith, the field of decency, the field of 
courage and honor. 

When he says something you never need 
to ask: “Is this the depth of his thoughts, 
or a false bottom?” 

When he does something you never have 
to ask: “What is he planning to gain for 
himself?” For the answer is nothing. 

In his first moment back on the soil of 
his homeland, said he: “I have been asked 
if I intended to enter politics. My reply 
was No.“ I have no political aspirations 
whatsoever. I do not intend to run for any 
political office. I hope my name will never 
be used in a political way. The only politics 
I have is contained in the simple phrase 
known well by all of you: God Bless 
America.” 

A SELFLESS AMERICAN 


Yes; in any walk of life the mean minded 
and the small may come and go. The 
schemers and the plotters may come and 
go—in business, in polities, in the profes- 
sions. Those whose idea of life is to pester, 
nag, and bite may come and go, and his- 
tory will little remember what they say or 
do. The self-seekers, the opportunists and 
the grabbers may come and go and, with 
their going, will be forgotten together with 
the prizes and prestige they so avidly seek. 
They will occupy no lasting place on the 
pages of our troubled human story in your 
land and mine. But this man will live 
forever in the imperishable memory of a 
grateful and free America, 


Home Work Needs Attention 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 15, 1951 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, while hundreds of thousands 
of our men are, we are told, fighting to 
contain communism and make secure 
free nations; and, while administration 
spokesmen and some Members of Con- 
gress are insisting that our people make 
further sacrifices to aid so-called free 
nations we, the American people, are los- 
ing our own freedom. 

Because of ever-increasing taxation 
and new rules and regulations coming 
out of Washington, we not only find it 
more difficult to meet our tax bills, to 
purchase in the open market at a rea- 
sonable price, the things to which we 
have become accustomed; but business- 
men find their time wasted in their ef- 
forts to comply with those rules and reg- 
ulations. And, worse yet, is the ever- 
increasing curtailment of freedom of the 
individual to exercise. his right to work, 
a right completely ignored by profes- 
sional reform organizations. 
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For example, in Georgia, for weeks 
men and women who must work if they 
would eat, have been prevented by a 
minority using deadiy weapons, from 
working. Should not our Government, 
the Congress, while seeking through the 
Armed Forces to bring freedom to a 
people thousands of miles away, do a 
little worrying about the people in 
Georgia? 

In Chicago people cannot purchase 
milk for family use, for the baby or 
babies of the family. Why? Because 
those who distribute the milk—which 
otherwise is available—refuse to permit 
its delivery. 

While we ere worrying about freedom 
in Asia, sending our men to fight and 
die there, should we not do something to 
help the farmer sell the milk he pro- 
duces, give the housewife who has the 
money the opportunity to buy the milk 
she needs? 

In Detroit city employees have, for 
weeks, tied up the city-owned transpor- 
tation system. 

Result? Thousands of people are 
forced to seek other methods of trans- 
portation. Michigan has a law which 
provides that a municipal employee who 
goes on strike loses his job. Another 
law makes it a criminal offense for any- 
one to interfere with another who seeks 
to go about his daily task. 

But Frank X. Martel, president of the 
Detroit and Wayne County Federation 
of Labor, said: 

The DSR (department of street railways) 
vehicles will appear only on the streets of 
Detroit when they are operated by members 
of division 26 (the striking local) under 
union conditions. 


In other words, Martel says city ve- 
hicles will not run on city streets in 
Detroit until the demands of the striking 
local are met. Could a Stalin or a Hitler 
say more? 

Will the law enforcing officers of 
Michigan, including our governor, accept 
Martel’s challenge to our freedom, oper- 
ate the city’s transportation system? 

While we are worrying about the free- 
dom of people in Asia, India, and in other 
parts of the world, should not freedom 
be restored here at home? 

Why should American youth be con- 
scripted to fight to serve the commercial 
interests of other nations, protect free 
nations throughout the world while here 
at home—today, in Georgia, Illinois, and 
Michigan—our own law-enforcing off- 
cers—because of expediency—permit 
millions of people to be deprived oi their 
freedom? 


Stealing an Election Still Unprobed 
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oF 
HON. MYRON V. GEORGE 
OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 23, 1951 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I am in- 
cluding an editorial taken from the Par- 
sons Sun which comments on the Ke- 
fauver committee’s report to the Senate, 


I wish to call your attention to the fact 
that one important phase of the Kansas 
City investigation is omitted in this re- 
port, and that is the stealing of im- 
pounded ballots from the courthouse 
safe in Kansas City, Mo. Seventy-one 
persons had been indicted for fraud in 
this election. The evidence to be used 
against them was stolen and the Federal 
Government has been reluctant to move 
in on this case and force a satisfactory 
conclusion to this travesty on the sanc- 
tity of the American ballot. This is not 
the first election stolen in Kansas City, 
Mo. That city has a public record of 
ghost votes and ballot-box stuffing which 
should be obnoxious to all American citi- 
zens. 

The editorial from the Parsons Sun of 
May 18, 1951, follows: 


ONE Bic OMISSION 


The Kefauver committee has made its re- 
port to the Senate, following expected lines 
which started with a denunciation of Am- 
bassador William O'Dwyer for his adminis- 
tration as mayor of New York and continu- 
ing on down through a recitation of crime 
activities from coast to coast. 

There was one significant omission. The 
committee looked into the Kansas City crime 
situation, but made no mention of one of the 
biggest scandals in recent years there—the 
theft of impounded ballots from the county 
courthouse in 1947. 

The ballots were being held as evidence 
against 71 persons indicted for vote frauds 
in the 1946 primary in which a presidential 
opponent, Roger C. Slaughter, was defeated. 
The courthouse safe in which they were 
stored was blown open; the ballots and the 
culprits both vanished into thin air and 
nothing has been heard from them since. 

The Federal Government made little effort 
to investigate the crime, even though it in- 
volved a congressional race. The Depart- 
ment of Justice has been accused of pulling 
its punches on the case; it never has ex- 
plained satisfactorily the reasons for its in- 
action. 

The Kefauver committee rendered a great 
service to the country in revealing the wide- 
spread operations of racketeers and crime 
syndicates, It explored conditions in Kan- 
sas City with a fine-tooth comb, but what it 
overlooked is as obvious as what it found, 


A Soldier’s Letter 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES W. TRIMBLE 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 23, 1951 


Mr. TRIMBLE. Mr. Speaker, the 
other day I received a letter from Lt. 
Charles M. Nelson of my home town. I 
have known this lad all his life. He 
grew up in our community. He married 
Miss Jimmie Hammons, a lovely local 
girl. They have two children, Sherry 
and Carla. This young soldier is barely 
old enough to cast his first vote, yet he 
writes with the wisdom and courage of 
one much older. 

His letter home was so full of common 
sense and patriotism that I asked his 
permission to use it. Because I am 
proud to be a neighbor of this boy, 
proud of his spirit, and proud of his 
attitude, I want to share it with you. 
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Mr, Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks, I make his letter a part of my 
remarks: ; 

Korra, 1951. 

Dran Jim: Received your letter today. 
Was surprised and glad to hear from you. 
I’m just like all the rest, I love to get mail. 
I don’t remember the letter you referred to 
exactly, but anything I write home you can 
use, because I've been trying to tell them 
just what is going on without making it any 
better or worse than it is, 

None of us want to be over here, and none 
of us want to fight unless we have to, but 
when I look at these people and how they 
live and have lived under the Commies, I’m 
ready to fight if it will help keep my family 
from having to live that way. They have a 
celebration here when a baby lives to be a 
hundred days old, because they figure it has 
a pretty good chance to live when it lives 
that long. I can’t see why they should 
celebrate so much though because the child 
has practically no future to live for, except a 
lifetime of poverty, filth, and hard work. I 
believe anyone who stops to think a little 
after seeing them will do anything necessary 
to keep their loved ones from it. 

As to the two schools of thought I belong 
to the one that believes in keeping com- 
munism out of any of the countries that do 
not want it. These towns are not pretty 
when the war has passed through. I'm no 
hero, but I'll go all the way to keep the 
fighting out of America. 

I don’t have any world plan all figured out, 
I’m not smart enough or big enough for that, 
but I know that communism is rotten the 
way it is being run, and I don't want it to 
ever come to America. If I have to fight the 
rest of my life to keep it from it, I'll do it. 
Another thing I know is that I don’t want 
the fighting to ever be on American soil. If 
we have to fight, let’s keep it close to the 
jigger who starts it, and let it be on his 
land. 

I suppose you have read the clipping en- 
closed and like the other people back home 
have worried about it. Well the only thing 
I can say is that the boy evidently wanted to 
make his folks think he was really having 
it hard and get a little sympathy. What he 
actually did was worry the heck out of all 
the wives and families back home. We have 
been having pretty good food ever since 
we got in Korea, and there is enough of it. 
(B and C rations, not Spam) I wouldn’t 
doubt but what the boy that wrote the 
letter has gained some weight since he has 
been here. At any rate, he isn't at all 
underfed, and neither are any of the rest of 
us. I know what I'm talking about be- 
cause I sleep with the rest of the men, 
stand in the same chow line, and get the 
same amount of food. As for sleeping quar- 
ters, we have eight squad tents with one 
stove in each tent, and gasoline and fuel oil 
to burn in them, We always have had 
plenty of fuel except for three or four days 
after one of our moves. Our equipment is 
not brand new, but we have seven tractors 
and six guns in working condition. That 
stuff about the grooves is pure nonsense, 
Our carbines are as a whole in good shape, 
as long as the men keep them clean. We 
have some that are no good without ordnance 
work, but our supply has been working on 
it all the time, and we are in good shape. 
Fatigues are a hard item to get but we 
aren't really hurting yet. All in all, I would 
say we are in pretty good shape. Our train- 
ing was complete as anyone could ask for. We 
took a battalion test a couple of weeks ago, 
and made 83.2 percent. Not bad for a bunch 
of Arkies, huh? We appreciate what the 
people at home and you people in Wash- 
ington have been doing to get us more 
training, and we know you were doing it 
entirely for us. But we feel and felt all the 
time that the sooner we were used, the 
sooner we would be able to get this mess 
over and get back home, 
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We are about 3 miles from the thirty- 
eighth right now, and have finally been do- 
ing our shooting at the Chinks for 3 days 
now. All of us are glad to be doing what 
we were meant to dc instead of just goofing 
around so much. We are backing up the 
Seventh Infantry and doing a good job from 
what we hear. 

I am proud of our battalion and am con- 
fident we can handle any job they give us to 
do. It’s not going to be peaches and cream 
by any means, but we can take care of our 
part. The morale is high, and the men are 
willing to do their jobs. 

I was made first lieutenant the 26th along 
with all but one of the other second lieu- 
tenants. I hope I’m back home before I 
get another promotion, Don't we all. 

I really can’t think of much else right now. 
I just got back from a liaison job this morn- 
ing and I'm pretty tired. Tell all the folks 
you happen to see that we are all O. K. and if 
it doesn’t get worse they have no need to 
worry about us. 

Sincerely, 
CHARLES M. NELSON, 


Address of Gov. Thomàs E. Dewey 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. STERLING COLE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 23, 1951 


Mr. COLE of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
an epochal event in New York Stute oc- 
curred on Saturday, May 19, when the 
Corning Glass Center was dedicated by 
Gov. Thomas E. Dewey. The Corning 
Glass Center was conceived and con- 
structed by the Corning Glass Works as 
its gift to the people of this couutry on 
the one hundredth anniversary of the 
life of that corporation. The structure is 
a unique combination of museum, li- 
brary, assembly hall for civic activities, 
and industrial production where the 
public can personally observe the fasci- 
nating art of blowing glass. The center 
is not only a monument to the innumer- 
able persons who have contributed to 
the origin, development, and success of 
the Corning Glass Works but of greater 
significance it may well serve as the 
medium through which better living on 
the part of all the people might be 
achieved. 

I take the liberty of including the 
address delivered by Governor Dewey: 
Appress or Gov. THomas E. Dewey, or New 

YORK 

Dr. Odergaard, Mr. Houghton, distin- 
guished representatives of the American 
Council of Learned Societies, ladies, and 
gentlemen, as an American, I am tremen- 
dousiy proud that in our country we are 
able to celebrate an event of this kind. We 
are here to dedicate the greatest glass center 
in the world. It includes the largest library 
of the history and science of glass making, 
an unequaled collection of glass products 
made over nearly 4,000 years, a continuous 
exhibition of the art of hand glass blowing 
and this beautiful auditorium, which will 
also serve as a community center. 

Where else in the world has the genius of 
man been able to create such a center of 
learning, research, and scholarship, not built 
out of taxes wrung from the people, and 
under government control, but as a byprod- 


uct of industry and freedom. - Where else 
could a company which started humbly 100 
years ago build such a center and dedicate 
it to the benefit of the people? Where else 
could men so brilliantly develop their tal- 
ents and their productive genius, not through 
monopoly, not through exploitation, but 
through hard, free competition, through 
skill, research, and farsighted management? 

That kind of success is possible only under 
America’s free institutions and in America's 
great free market for the exchange of goods 
and ideas. I am very proud that it is in 
New York State that the Corning Glass Co. 
found the congenial atmosphere to develop 
its 50,000 special formulas for different kinds 
of glass, with its enormous research, its 
skilled craftsmen, and progressive manage- 
ment. 

It seems to me that here today we should 
not merely dedicate this beautiful symbol 
of freedom and achievement but that we 
should rededicate ourselves to the prin- 
ciples of government which made it pos- 
sible. For we are engaged today in the bit- 
terest, most dreadful war in the history of 
mankind. We are being warred against by 
a sinister and powerful alliance of slave 
masters. We and our allies of the free world 
are being warred against by every device of 
propaganda, treachery, treason, revolution, 
and force of arms. It takes different forms 
in different places but the war is implacable 
and unending. 

At last our country is beginning to mo- 
bilize its spiritual and material strength to 
beat off this aggression and to build a great 
alliance through which to win a peace. But 
if we are to win the peace we need, among 
other things, a better understanding of what 
we are fighting for. Communist propaganda 
says we are fighting an imperialist war. 
Only the most ignorant would accept that 
argument because the world knows that 
America secks domination over no territory 
and no peoples. It is the Soviet Union 
which has gobbled up nation after nation 
and extended its control from 200,000,000 to 
800,000,000 people. 

The Communists shout that we are fight- 
ing for capitalism. I ask, What is capitalism? 
It is in Russia where capitalism has been 
twisted and degenerated into its ugliest 
form. It is in Russia where state capitalism 
raises the funds for new enterprise by ex- 
tortion from people who are driven, exploited, 
hungry, and cold. 

Yet I will not say that we are fighting for 
free capitalism or free enterprise. I will 
not even say that we are fighting for a 
system that can produce the incredible won- 
ders of our private enterprise which pays 
the highest wages in the world for the short- 
est hours of work, and achieves an un- 
equaled system of unemployment insur- 
ance, old-age benefits, and social and eco- 
nomic security. 

Certainly we are not fighting for the Py- 
rex dish in which you bake a cake or the 
200-inch lens for the Mount Palomar tele- 
scope made by Corning Glass. We are not 
fighting for the radio or television tubes it 
makes for us or for its tinsel balls which 
hang on your Christmas tree. We are not 
fighting for its technical marvels such as 
the photosensitive glass that takes three- 
dimensional photographs or for the glass 
lamp which kills disease germs. 

These miracles of research and science and 
medicine, of high living standards, of lux- 
ury products are never seen by Communist 
slaves. But they are just the incidental 
benefits of human freedom. Our purpose 
stands on a far broader and firmer rock. We 
are not fighting for things. We are fighting 
for ideals—for human values. We are fight- 
ing against the blackest and most ruthless 
tyranny the world has ever known. 

Under communism there is only one em- 
ployer of labor in all the nation—the Soviet 
state. 
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There is only one agency that sets wages, 
hours of labor and working conditions—the 
Soviet state. 

There is only one agency that sets prices 
or invests capital—the Soviet state. Under 
communism there is no collective bargain- 
ing, there are no strikes. There are only 
spies, blacklisting, slave labor, concentration 
camps and the firing squad. 

In Russia there is no chance of turning 
the rascals out either. They have elections 
with only one set of candidates and they 
won't even let the average citizen join the 
Communist Party. 

These are some of the things we are fight- 
ing against. I dare say there are few Amer- 
icans who would not give up everything they 
have and live cold, hungry and in caves 
rather than be ruled by Communist tyranny. 
Here on this continent we have developed 
to its finest flower the ideas for which men 
have fought and died these thousands of 
years—the ideas of human liberty, here every 
one of God's creatures is precious. 

In America the right to worship God, the 
right to think and speak, to create and 
achieve have been developed to a point never 
equaled before. Here we have created a 
system guaranteed by a Constitution. They 
say nobody can eat the Constitution and 
few can even quote it. But in its guaran 
ties of liberty and equality, of personal aig- 
nity and equal opportunity we find the heart 
of our cause. We are dedicated to the en- 
noblement of man and the fullest develop- 
ment of his infinite possibilities, spiritually 
and materially, 

The desperate challenge we face in the 
world leaves only one choice for free men, 
We must view it as a time of sacrifice, as 
an opportunity to live bravely and to build 
strongly. 

At this turning point in the history of an 
old and tortured world we have our last 
chance to build freedom on a world-wide 
foundation; we have a chance, if we will 
sacrifice enough and be calm and wise and 
strong enough to win the first great peace. 

At this moment we are being sorely tried 
by an active aggressor in Korea, 6,000 miles 
from home. We are not fighting there for 
ourselves alone—though we are indeed fight- 
ing to keep war away from our shores and 
our homes. We are acting upon the funda- 
mental truth that freedom is inadvisable: 
That we cannot live alone in the world. As 
a nation we have determined that we can- 
not allow the body of freedom to be cut 
away finger by finger and limb by limb. 
Freedom everywhere must be preserved—or 
freedom everywhere will die. 

Despite all the efforts of wise men through 
the centuries there has never before been 
an occasion when 15 nations took up arms 
together to resist aggression under an agency 
representing the whole world. 

This greatest alliance in history is now 
being put to the acid test. Never before did 
we need so much to stand together and win, 
else we may fall apart and lose. Never be- 
fore was a cause so threatened by the stresses 
resulting from the very freedom we are fight- 
ing to preserve. 

Of course an aggregation of free nations 
with conáicting economic interests cannot 
be harnessed into perfect unison like Moscow 
puppets. Of course other nations will do 
things we disagree with, just as we do many 
things they disagree with. Of course 
thoughtless people in high places will say 
the worst possible things both here and 
abroad. Of course we will have between us 
and our allies the same grave difficulties we 
have among ourselves, even as we have be- 
tween political parties and schools of thought 
on important issues. 

By the same token we have the right to 
criticize the British for permitting trade with 
Red China, which, happily, the British people 
eae forcing their Government to bring to an 
end. t’ 
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In the same way a resigning Cabinet of- 
ficer in Great Britain has a right to criticize 
our policy with regard to raw materials in 
the world and we have an equal right to an- 
swer him. The important thing is that we 
understand and believe in freedom of speech 
for others in the free world as we believe 
im free speech for ourselves. We may dis- 
agree with our friends and neighbors at home 
or abroad, we might fight out our grave is- 
sues both publicly and privately. But noth- 
ing must ever be allowed to serve the Rus- 
sian objective of dividing us from the allies. 

Our differences will be worked out in the 
liberal tradition. Through controversy we 
come to agreement. No Communist aggres- 
sor should ever for one moment think we are 
in disagreement as to our objective of pre- 
serving liberty at all costs and winning the 
peace at whatever sacrifice. 

To these ideals I hope that we will re- 
dedicate ourselves today at this great event 

the progress of science, philosophy, 
and productive genius in America. I am 
happy and proud to dedicate this Corning 
Glass Center to the spiritual and material 
progress of free men everywhere, to the en- 
richment of life and to the steady march of 
human pri through which the infinite 
possibilities of human beings, under God, 
will reach ever higher and nobler objectives. 


“They Pinned the Distinguished Service 
Cross on the World’s First Jet Ace To- 
day, and It Brought Joy to the Aching 
Body of Capt. James Jabara, of the 
United States Air Force”—Associated 
Press, Tokyo 
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Mr. BOYKIN. Mr. Speaker, my good 
wife last evening directed my attention 
to an article in the Evening Star having 
to do with the heroics of the men of our 
Air Force fighting high in the heavens 
above the battlefields in Korea. 

There are few Americans who realize 
the dangers under which our airmen— 
from the moment they leave the ground 
until they land safely back somewhere on 
a runway—do their work in the new jet 
fighter planes. 

Imagine the awful black-out or loss of 
consciousness, and pull of gravity on the 
internal organs, which regularly occur 
as the men of our Air Force dive at a 
speed maybe hundreds of miles in excess 
of the speed of sound. Think of the ten- 
sion and strain as they come upon a 
group of enemy fighters coming at them 
from an opposite direction and at equal 


This means that these several fighters 
will close upon one another at a speed 
of 1,400 to 1,500 miles per hour, and you 
can readily imagine the small part of a 
second they might be in sight of each 
other, unless one is riding upon the tail 
of the other plane. 

Mr. Speaker, I was reading a medical 
article last week which stated that under 
one set of circumstances an Air Force 
fighter pilot—fiying the latest type of 


jet—could easily fly one-fifth of a mile 


in full view of an enemy before the 
enemy pilot’s sight could absorb the 
vision and transmit a message to the 
brain telling that an adversary was in 
full sight, ready to destroy him and his 
craft. 

This type of fighting is wholly unlike 
the attacks that were made with the 
prop-propelled planes that flew 200, 300, 
and 400 miles an hour in World War II, 
and, indeed, it is no wonder that the 
Associated Press dispatch reporter stated 
that Captain Jabara, after he had re- 
ceived the Distinguished Service Cross 
was still stiff and sore from Sunday’s 
air battle in which he destroyed two Rus- 
one MIG-15 jets to run his score 

six. 

“My back muscles are awfully sore,” he 
said. “In fact, I can hardly sit down, my 
fanny is so sore. The maneuvering required 
to match the evasive tactics of the MIG's 
pulls and strains you all over, even though 
the fight lasts only 5 minutes.” 

Note how casually this press dispatch 
states that when Captain Jabara was 
relieved of combat duty and “ordered to 
Japan, he made that 700-mile hop in 1 
hour,” and you will realize how far and 
how fast we can travel today. 

Mr. Speaker, the people of Wichita, 
Kans., and Americans everywhere can 
be well proud of the heroic feat of Capt. 
James Jabara—and in order that all of 
my colleagues may have opportunity of 
acquainting themselves with the dan- 
gers that are suffered every minute by 
our men of the Air Force, under unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks, I 
include therein this Associated Press re- 
port from Tokyo. 

That news dispatch is as follows: 


` [From the Washington Evening Star of May 


22, 1951] 


JET AcE RECEIVES DSC ror FIGHT He 
SHOULDN’T Have BEEN IN 


Tokyo, May 22.—They pinned the Dis- 
tinguished Service Cross on the world’s first 
jet ace today. The medal, second only to 
the Medal of Honor, brought joy to the ach- 
ing body of Capt. James Jabara, of Wichita, 
Kans. 

Captain Jabara hasn't played football for 
9 years, but he said he felt as if he’d been 
through 60 minutes of the big game. 

He's still stiff and sore from Sunday’s air 
battle in which he destroyed two Russian- 
type MIG-15 jets to run his score to six. 

“My back muscles are awfully sore,” he 
said. “In fact, I can hardly sit down, my 
fanny is so sore. The maneuvering required 
to match the evasive tactics of the MIGs 
pulls and strains you all over, even though 
the fight lasts only 5 minutes.” 

Things have happened fast to Captain 
Jabara—no slow poke himself. 

Sunday he became a jet ace. 

Monday he was relieved of combat duty 
and ordered to Japan as an instructor. (He 
made the 700-mile hop in 1 hour.) 

Today, before a group of senior Air Force 
officers, he was decorated for dauntless cour- 
age in attacking numerically superior for- 
mations of Communist aircraft. 

All this in a fight he shouldn’t even have 
been in, according to Brig. Gen. William P. 
Nuckols, public information officer of the 
Far Eastern Air Forces. 

“Jabara won't tell you this,” General Nuck- 
ols said, “but when he reached the combat 
area and tried to drop his wing tanks, one 
wouldn't shake loose. That made his air- 
craft unbalanced and difficult to manage. 
He had to use two hands on the control 
stick. He should have returned to base im- 

mediately.” 
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Captain Jabara only smiled. He had waited 
since April 22, when he downed jet No. 4, for 
his chance at the ace maker (No. 5), and 
wouldn't be denied. 

The 27-year-old double ace—he was cred- 
ited with nine and one-half air victories over 
Europe in World War L— was graduated from 
high school in Wichita in May 1942. He en- 
listed as an air cadet the same day. 

He had this to say about the difference 
between air combat in Korea and Europe: 

There's a lot of difference—as much as 
night and day—because (1) of the great 
speeds today, up to 700 miles an hour; (2) 
the short time for firing, even when you're 
on the enemy’s tail, and (3) it’s very difi- 
cult to identify friend from foe in a split 
second, since both the (F-86) Sabre jets and 
the MIG’s have swept-back wings and you 
can't see as well at 45,000 feet as you can at 
10,000.“ 

“The MIG's have many advantages over us. 
(1) They are only 30 to 50 miles from their 
base, so are well fueled, while we use two- 
thirds of our fuel getting to ‘MIG Alley’ and 
back; (2) if they are shot down and bail out 
there's a good chance they'll be back having 
Martinis in their officers’ clubs in a few min- 
utes; (3) if they get into trouble they can 
glide to safety across the Yalu to their sanc- 
tuary, where we are forbidden to go; and (4) 
they don’t have our weather problems in 
reaching the combat area.” 

As an instructor he expects to wash out 
many men—and save both their lives and 
their planes, 


Address of Dr. Luis F. Thomen 
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Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I wish to include the address made 
by the Ambassador of the Dominican Re- 
public, Dr. Luis F. Thomen, before the 
Pan American Association of Philadel- 
phia on April 28, 1951: 


Ladies and gentlemen, I am profoundly 
honored to be the guest of the Pan American 
Association of Philadelphia today. I accept 
as a privilege this gesture of friendship and 
good neighborliness toward the Dominican 
Republic, which I have the honor to represent 
in this great country of yours. 

I particularly welcome this opportunity to 
speak to you, not only because I am a firm 
believer in the high principles of Pan Ameri- 
canism, for which your association stands, 
but because I am the representative of a 
land that is proud to have a clear record of 
solidarity and cooperation with the sister 
republics of the Americas, a land that has 
consistently upheld the lofty ideal of inter- 
American friendship, based upon freedom 
and justice. 

The aim of this association, most worthy 
one, is to encourage all activities which will 
help to bring about a better understanding 
between the peoples of the Americas. Mu- 
tually studying our customs, our ways of 
thinking, our ideals, indeed our reasons of 
being, is the best way possible to further in 
this continent of ours the true democratic 
concept of international friendship and the 
sound principle of mutual collaboration. It 
is because this institution stands for those 
ideals and principles that I find it especially 
gratifying to share this table with the dis- 
tinguished members of the association, 
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If understanding and cooperation are in- 
deed important elements for continental 
solidarity, trade relations are the very core 
of that solidarity. Ever since the dawn of 
history, trade between nations has been in- 
strumental to civilization. It is the natural 
channel through which peoples can become 
better acquainted with one another; it is 
an encouragement for mutual interest; it is 
indeed a fundamental pillar for peaceful 
international relations. That is why today 
I want to take this opportunity to comment 
briefly on commercial relations between the 
Dominican Republic and the United States. 

During the past few years our country has 
enjoyed a favorable balance of trade, thanks 
to the sound policies of our present adminis- 
tration, and exports have surpassed imports 
by a substantial margin. Because of this 
favorable trade balance and because of a 
careful administration of our national reve- 
nues, we were able to write off through a sin- 
gle advance payment of $10,000,000, the bal- 
ance of our foreign debt. As a result, the 
Dominican Republic is now one of the very 
few debt-free countries in the world. 

Our trade relations are conducted mainly 
with the United States, whose manufactured 
products make up for 80 percent of our total 
imports. Our sales to the United States, 
however, amount only to 27 percent of our 
total exports. The rest goes to other coun- 
tries, particularly in Europe. As the pay- 
ments for our purchases must be made in 
dollars because the bulk of our imports 
comes from the United States, we in turn 
have to sell our products in dollars. We 
have been successful in this because most of 
our European buyers have been able to pay 
in dollars with funds from lend-lease appro- 
priations and from the Marshall plan. How- 
ever, such three-legged trade is obviously un- 
desirable in view of the unstable factors on 
which it depends. 

The fact that the bulk of our exports does 
not come to the United States, as it should, 
is not due to a lack of consumption of our 
goods here. In many cases restrictions of 
various kinds are responsible for this situa- 
tion which prevents the development of nor- 
mal trade relations between the two coun- 
tries. Take for example the case of sugar 
which, as you know, is one of our main ex- 
port products. The marketing of Dominican 
sugar in the United States is reduced to a 
minimum under current American legisla- 
tion, in such a way that we are able to sell 
in this market only 2 percent of our produc- 
tion. If you consider that our sugar is 
exactly of the same quality and the price is 
somewhat lower than that of other foreign 
sugar imported in huge quantities into the 
United States, you will certainly agree that 
this situation calls for a fair solution. 

Despite this, constant efforts are made in 
the Dominican Republic to expand our econ- 
omy by increasing and diversifying our pro- 
duction, and we are hopeful that through 
the current international policy of the 
United States, which seeks to eliminate 
trade barriers and preferences and estab- 
lish uniform treatment to friendly nations, 
we will soon be able to intensify our trade 
with this country, to which the Dominican 
Republic is linked by natural, political, and 
geographical ties. 

How does your great city of Philadelphia 
fit into this situation, you may ask? Well, 
ladies and gentlemen, here is something of 
which you may not be aware: a great per- 
centage of our imports from the United 
States come from this important industrial 
center. From the port of Philadelphia come 
directly to the Dominican Republic manu- 
factured products of all kinds, machinery, 
and agricultural implements which we need 
for our agricultural expansion. You have, 
for instance, the largest sugar refineries in 
the United States. We export top-quality 
cane sugar. Would it not be possible, I ask, 
that your refineries would consume our im- 


portant raw material on a large scale? If the 
industrialists of this area would take a real 
interest in our products just as consumers 
in the Dominican Republic take an interest 
in products manufactured in Philadelphia, 
then our trade relations would indeed yield 
a better harvest for all concerned. 

This aspect of our relations is tremen- 
dously important at the present time, not 
only for the reasons that I have outlined, 
but because it is essential now that the 
economies of all the American Republics be 
as sound as possible if the evergrowing 
threat of militant communism is to be 
effectively stopped in this part of the world 
where representative democracy “of the peo- 
ple, by the people, for the people,” is a 
sacred reality. 

Now, ladies and gentlemen, I should like 
to take this propitious opportunity to ex- 
press my Government’s recognition of the 
high merits of three prominent citizens of 
Philadelphia who have contributed to the 
advancement of dental science and who have 
promoted better relations between this 
country and mine. They are Dr. Arthur B. 
Gabel, Mr. Frederick E. Steen, and Dr. Rafael 
Suarez, to whom I take pleasure in present - 
ing the decoration of the Heraldic Order of 
Christopher Columbus. This award is one 
of the highest honors conferred by the 
Dominican Republic and I feel particularly 
pleased to bestow it upon three citizens of 
Philadelphia, birthplace of the Constitu- 
tion of the United States and a community 
which symbolizes that most treasured of all 
human ideals: freedom. 

I congratulate you, Dr. Gabel, Mr. Steen, 
and Dr. Suárez. Through you we pay hom- 
age to all Philadelphians and especially to 
the city authorities and members of this as- 
sociation whom I thank from the bottom of 
my heart for their splendid welcome and 
gracious hospitality. Thank you. 


Fattening on Futures 
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Mr. HOWELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I want to call to the attention of 
Members of Congress a very good article 
entitled “Fattening on Futures,” by Ed- 
win Lahey, which appeared in the May 
21 edition of the New Republic. Mr. 
Lahey is a member of the Washington 
bureau of the Knight newspapers, and 
his article provides Congress with some 
good food for thought. The article 


follows: 
FATTENING ON FUTURES 
(By Edwin A. Lahey) 


Speculators in commodities have grown fat 
on the Korean war. They can operate on a 
shoestring and get a turnover like a crap 
game. Their profits totaled hundreds of 
millions of dollars in the last 6 months of 
1950. To a large extent, this killing was 
made possible because the commodity ex- 
changes themselves fix the margin require- 
ments for commodity trading, whereas the 
Federal Reserve Board controls the margin 
requirements for securities trading. (The 
stock market margin which was 50 percent at 
the beginning of the war is 75 percent today, 
At the beginning of the Korean conflict, the 
commodities speculator could get action for 
as little as 7 or 8 percent margin.) 
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J. M. Mehl, Administrator of the Commod- 
ity Exchange Authority of the Department 
of Agriculture, puts it this way: 

A speculator who purchased just before 
the Korean episode and deposited the mini- 
mum margin could have cashed in 5 weeks 
later on July 28 with an approximate 450 
percent profit on lard, 300 percent on cotton- 
seed oil, 300 percent on soybeans, 150 per- 
cent on cotton, and a comparatively modest 
100 percent on the relatively sluggish wheat 
futures. 

Last summer President Truman asked 
Congress for authority to control margin 
requirements in the commodity markets. 
Congress withheld it. The President, De- 
fense Mobilizer Charles E. Wilson, and Secre- 
tary of Agriculture Charles F. Brannan are 
again asking for this authority in the re- 
newal of the Defense Production Act, which 
expires on June 30. But there is every indi- 
cation that Congress will again withhold 
from the Government the authority to con- 
trol margins in the commodity markets, even 
in the face of a warning by Wilson to the 
Senate Banking and Currency Committee 
last week that another speculative splurge is 
a dangerous possibility. (Trading in the five 
major grains totaled 3,200,000,000 bushels in 
the first 3 months of 1951, as compared with 
2,400,000,000 bushels in the same period of 
1950.) 

Last August, when the Defense Act was in 
debate, Senator BURNET MAYBANK, of South 
Carolina, chairman of the Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee, said: “Speculators within 
proper limits play an important role. The 
problem is so complex that it is impossible 
on short notice to work out adequate legisla- 
tion.” The Member of Congress who spends 
a quiet hour with the record of commodities 
speculation will agree with Senator MAYBANK 
that under normal conditions, the specula- 
tor in wheat, corn, cotton, soybeans, etc., 
provides the fluid market in which the food 
processor, the elevator operator, and others 
may conduct the “hedging” transactions 
which are a necessary insurance against 
price fluctuations. The speculator under 
these “normal” conditions is the tail of the 
dog. But in a time like the Korean crisis 
the tail wags the dog. The speculative 
fever that raged in commodities last sum- 
mer and fall actually caused such erratic 
price movements that the markets were in 
some instances made useless for “hedging” 
transactions. 

The commodity speculator not only makes 
a personal fortune and contributes nothing 
to society in a national crisis but he is also 
the most blessed of men at the office of the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue. There is wide- 
spread tax avoidance by commodities specu- 
lators through fancy accounting and a device 
called “offsetting trades.” The Bureau says, 
“There is nothing we can do about it.” 

Even if the commodity speculator dosn't 
resort to tax-avoidence methods, he still is a 
favored citizen with the tax collector. A 
speculator, with a margin of $30,000, could 
have netted a profit of $100,000 in soybeans 
in the last 6 months of 1950. His “capital- 
gains” tax, if he kept his account open for 6 
months, would have been $25,000, according 
to the Internal Revenue Bureau. A citizen 
who was the sole owner of an incorporated 
plant which manufactured articles contri- 
buting something to our standard of living 
and who made $100,000 profit before taxes in. 
1950 had a tax bill more than twice that of 
the speculator. The manufacturer would 
pay 840,000 in corporate taxes, leaving him 
a personal income of $60,000. On this he 
would pay personal income tax of more than 
$26,000. His net from the $100,000 earned 
usefully would be about $34,000. The specu- 
lator's net from the $100,000 earned as a 
sharp-shooter would be $75,000. 

The writer has estimated, on the basis of 
available data, that speculators made a profit 
of $74.5 million in the last 6 months of 1950 
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in four commodities alone: wheat, corn, 
soybeans and cotton. An expert at the De- 
partment of Agriculture says this estimate is 
“extremely conservative.” The figure was 
arrived at by averaging the “open contract” 
statistics in each of these commodities over 
a period of 6 months, deducting the percent- 
age which the Department of Agriculture 
says was “hedging” and multiplying the 
speculative portion of the trading by the price 
increment in each commodity. 

Only in these four commodities was it 
possible to find both the “open contract” 
position daily and a reasonably authentic 
breakdown of the “open contracts” between 
hedging and speculative trades. There is no 
way, short of a major congressional investi- 
gation, to determine how much the specula- 
tors realized out of our national crisis on 
rye, oats, lard, eggs, coffee, sugar, onions, 
potatoes, rubber, butter, wool, tin, black 
pepper, rice and all the other commodities 
for which “here are futures markets. 

The soybean futures market on the Chi- 
cago Board of Trade just prior to and im- 
mediately following the outbreak of the Ko- 
rean war was the most riotous of all and 
should be worth the investigative time of a 
congressional committee by itself. The real 
killings made in soybeans by the speculators 
last summer even have a touch of oriental 
mystery. Chinese speculators dominated 
the soybean market as of June 30, and while 
their names are on a Department of Agricul- 
ture list that cannot by law be made public 
unless a committee calls for it, there is au- 
thoritative information to the effect that 
the names of blood relatives of Mme. Chiang 
Kai-shek, a member of the fabulously rich 
Soong family, are on that list. The preva- 
lence of Chinese accounts in soybenn futures 
and the persistence of rumors on the Chicago 
Board of Trade that a “Chinese Nationalist 
corner” on soybeans was in the making led 
the Commodity Fxchange Authority to con- 
duct two investigations last year. The re- 
port of those investigations stated that while 
it was not unusual for Chinese to speculate 
in soybean futures, “no previous instance 
has been found in which Chinese held as 
large a proportion of the total open con- 
tracts in any commodity as in the 1950 July 
soybean future.” The CEA, however, found 
no proof of market manipulation, or other 
practices in violation of the Commodity Ex- 
change Act. 

A considerable number of the Chinese 
traders showed Hong Kong addresses. The 
others were located in this country. The 
largest account was held by a Hong Kong 
commission house, whose purchases were 
distributed among 14 separate customer ac- 
counts. “The circumstances surrounding 
the trading in the 14 accounts carried by 
the Hong Kong commission firm point to 
common control and possible common own- 
ership,” the CEA report said. The survey of 
June 30 showed a total of 56 Chinese ac- 
counts, which controlled 47.3 percent of all 
the “long contracts” in July soybeans, and 
18.7 percent of the “long contracts” in all 
soybean futures. The pre-Korean specula- 
tion in which the Chinese took such an 
aggressive part ran the price of July soy- 
beans up 49 percent between March and 
July, from $2.31 per bushel to $3.45. 

In its 1950 report, the Commodities Ex- 
change Authority, as a post mortem note to 
one of our greatest speculative binges, said: 
“The margin requirements which the com- 
modity exchanges had in effect at the out- 
break of the Korean war were at low levels, 
enabling traders to finance speculative 
transactions with relatively small down pay- 
ments. This was a contributing factor in 
the upsurge of speculative activity and at- 
tendant rise in prices.” Another report says 
that speculative margins established by the 
exchanges are applied only to outside trad- 
ers. “A large proportion of the total specu- 
lative trading is done by exchange members 


who are not subject to the speculative mar- 
gin requirements.” 

The practice of tax avoidance by com- 
modities speculators is a field apart from 
the question of margin requirements, which 
is now before Congress. But it is a fruit- 
ful ground for exploration while the cry of 
“equality of sacrifice” is heard in Washing- 
ton, and the echoes of the Kefauver com- 
mittee still shout that the underworld has 
been robbing the Internal Revenue Bureau 
blind. 

Officials say that tax avoidance is as fla- 
grant as in December 1947, when the CEA, 
in a public report, showed instances where 
speculators, by offsetting trades and other 
devices involving phony bookkeeping by com- 
mission houses, were able to shift profits 
from the taxable year in which they were 
made to some subsequent year; where they 
converted short-term fully taxable items into 
long-term capital net gains, and where they 
even converted actually realized profit into 
the appearance of a net loss for tax purposes. 

The Treasury Department, when it was first 
needled about these practices, put out a 
bulletin with instructions to collectors of 
internal revenue to plug the loophole of 
offsetting trades. A qualified expert at the 
CEA says that the 1948 bulletin did close the 
loophole of offsetting trades in the same 
commodity in the same contract period, but 
that the sharp speculators get around this 
by making their offsetting trades in the 
same commodity in a different contract 
period. 

There are no eminent people in the admin- 
istrative branch of the Government with a 
good word for the commodities speculators. 
Defense Mobilizer Wilson, before a Senate 
committee last week, said that he was aware 
of no reason why the way should be left open 
for profiteering in this (commodity spec- 
ulation) area and added that the small 
trader is attracted by the low-margin rates 
in the commoditie. markets and that Con- 
gress should give him stand-by powers to 
regulate these margin requirements, 

Speaking of low-margin requirements, 5 
will get you 10 from me that the views of 
the directors of the commodity exchanges 
will prevail in both the House and the Sen- 
ate and that we will go into the next specu- 
lative binge without the controls asked by 
the President, Mr. Wilson, and Secretary 
Brannan, 


Expanding Age of Supersonic Air Speed 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 23, 1951 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following articles from the Christian 
Science Monitor, Boston, Mass., Tuesday, 
May 22, 1951: 

UNITED States Fries FARTHER INTO SPACE— 


LANGLEY LAB DISPLAYS EYEFUL OF AIR PROG- 
RESS 


(By Harlan Trott) 


Hampton, Va.—Fantastic shapes of wings 
to come in the expanding age of supersonic 
air speed are on display at the Langley Aero- 
nautical Laboratory here this week. 

Some 1,800 aviation specialists from indus- 
try and colleges are getting an eyeful of the 
queer kinds of aircraft that will blaze their 
sky in mankind’s insatiable drive to conquer 
time and space. 

In this pioneer research center of the Na- 
tional Advisory Committee for Aeronautics 
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men dream up those needle-shaped chassis 
of rocket-powered star wagons and the delta- 
shaped slabs of aluminum that whisk men 
through the suburbs of outer space faster 
than the speed of sound. 

MEN FIND NEW ANSWERS 

Visiting experts, 300 a day, are getting a 
first look at the spectacular progress of aero- 
nautical scientists in perfecting human flight 
up through the hypersonic ranges of speed. 

Behind the weird architecture of the Lang- 
ley “campus,” beyond the fantastic facades 
of the neoclassic ilium of aeronautical sci- 
ence, men are finding out with test-tube 
clarity how to make aircraft go faster and 
stay in one piece. 

Inside buildings that look more like alumi- 
num spheres and tipped-over silos than re- 
search laboratories, aviation engineers are 
putting theory to prodigious tests to sim- 
ulate stress and resistance imposed on struc- 
tural bodies moving at awesome speeds. 


WRINKLES SMOOTHED OUT 


It is no idle figure of speech to say that 
researchists here are smoothing out the 
wrinkles of new and ever-faster flying shapes. 

In these Langley laboratories they have 
gadgets that enable the engineer and the 
layman to literally see the wrinkles that 
ripple the glossy surface of a wing under- 
going the stress of simulated supersonic 
speed. 

By tossing a handful of sand over a vibrat- 
ing wing, observers watch the sand seek out 
the vibrationless areas and in that way see, 
not merely surmise, the pattern of stress set 
up in a structural part. Seeing is more con- 
vincing than all the learned theorizing on 
the subject. 

“Flutter phenomena” is what experts call 
the problem illustrated in this test. 

It is just one of many methods that illus- 
trate progress in translating theory into 
“visual” experimentation, 

JULES VERNE LOST 

This bicentennial display of aeronautical 
science fires a small-boy gleam in the eyes 
of visiting specialists from the moment they 
set foot up the sloping spiral cavern of the 
Langley 16-foot high-speed wind tunnel. We 
lost Jules Verne on the very first turn, and 
he never did catch up again with our party. 

The 16-foot tunnel and 8-foot tunnel are 
transonic wind tunnels capable of investigat- 
ing airflow conditions at “Mach 1" and in the 
transonic region just above and below this 
speed where mixed subsonic and supersonic 
air flows produce erratic, almost unpredict- 
able conditions which almost baffle aerody- 
namists. 

“Mach 1” is the aeronautical symbol for 
the speed of sound. Mach is pronounced 
“mock,” and is named for the Austrian phys- 
icist, Ernst Mach. Mach 1 equals 760 miles 
an hour. That is the rate at which sound 
travels at sea level, 


LARGE MODELS ACCOMMODATED 


These two wind tunnels accommodate rel- 
atively large models in the test section. Also 
the 16-foot tunnel can take full-size airplane 
components such as propellers, engine na- 
celles, airfoils, tail surfaces, and control sur- 
faces. 

The Langley eight-footer is used mainly to 
study stability and control of planes, drag, 
wing performance, and the shape of air in- 
lets and missiles. 

In the 16-foot wind tunnel, counterrotat- 
ing double fans can whip up a hurricane 
from two 30,000-horsepower electric motors. 

Power output on the 4-by-4-foot tunnel 
has been raised from 6,000 to 60,000 horse- 
power so as to generate wind of supersonic 
speed. 

Although the NACA is engaged primarily 
in long-term, basic research—not in the de- 
velopment and improvement of specific 
planes—the Korean war has required quick 
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solutions for a number of problems inher- 
ent in the extremely fast planes now in mil- 
itary use and on the drafting board. 


WORK LABELEp “SECRET” 


Visitors are permitted to see only a small 
part of the present activity here. Most of 
the research work is now classified as con- 
fidential” or “secret,” according to Dr. Henry 
J. E. Reid, director of the Langley laboratory. 

In the loads calibration laboratory, the 
enormous wing span of Flying Fortresses 
flap like lazy buzzards until their aluminum 
rivets groan under the pulsating pressure 
of pistons pushing enormous catch weights 
on their creaking wing tips. 

It ‘s all very reassuring to the contem- 
porary traveler to see that there's all this 
leeway of structural elasticity in the wings 
of today’s passenger planes—and the United 
States bombers that wheel over Korean 
targets. 

Thanks to the elaborate new wind-tunnel 
facilities at Langley, NACA engineers believe 
that the work of trail blazing the transonic 
and supersonic regions is nearing an end, 


FIRING TESTS OBSERVED 


Controlled speeds up to 3,000 miles an 
hour, roughly at the rate of Mach 4, have 
been recorded by rocket-propelled models at 
the NACA’s Wallops Island research station 
on the Virginia coast. Newspapermen were 
admitted to this activity for the first time 
in May when firing tests were conducted 
on missiles traveling about 1,200 miles an 
hour. 

The primary problem of rocketing along 
even at this relatively poky speed of hyper- 
sonic locomotion is how to keep one’s coat- 
tails from catching fire. 

Aerodynamic heating, the experts call it. 
And a rocket only has to hit 3,000 miles an 
hour for a split second or two to have its 
metal shell heat up to 600 degrees Fahren- 
heit. 

Slimmer shapes and glossier surfaces are 
one way to reduce skin friction that causes 
excessive heating. 


METAL TESTED, TOO 


Better combinations of metal alloys are 
being tested, too. Stainless steel is the best 
heat resister but the rare new metal, called 
titanium, is said by NACA experts to offer 
the best compromise between the dual re- 
quirements of weight saving plus heat resist- 
ance. 

For anyone interested in supplying ti- 
tanium alloys for the defense program, 
there's a $180,000,000 contract awaiting the 
contractor who can agree to maintain an 
output schedule of 100 tons a day. The Air 
Force needs titanium badly. 

And how does the Wallops Island rocketeer 
know how the riderless missile is running at 
a 600° temperature? 

This aerodynamic phenomena is only one 
of some 10 physical reactions to hypersonic 
flight that is recorded in the complex instru- 
mentation of the rocket and radioed back 
to the laboratory by means of a device 
called a telemeter. 

It transmits a running record of accelera- 
tion, position of the controls, aerodynamic 
forces acting on the model, altitude of the 
model in respect to the air stream and the 
temperature, 

Most of the records are made photograph- 
ically on a fast-moving strip film. Data 
obtained at any point in the fight can be seen 
clearly in relation to all other test conditions. 
Even the distance the rocket travels before it 
expends its fuel and drops into the sea can 
be calculated within a few feet. 

A model can be put through a series of 
programed maneuvers simulating a wide 
range of flight conditions. It can be made 
to roll, climb, dive, and turn like an airplane, 
exerting varying forces on the wing and tail 
surfaces, 


The recorded reactions of the model are 
used to determine the maneuverability, sta- 
bility, and control characteristics of the air- 
plane which the scale model represents. 


ONE MODEL ENOUGH 


All the test data needed from one model 
of a certain phase of research can be obtained 
in those few seconds in which the rocket is 
in flight. Seldom is it necessary to fire more 
than one model of a specific design, accord- 
ing to NACA engineers. 

In the Wallops Island tests, the NACA is 
seeking primarily aerodynamic data at very 
high speeds to determine the best shapes for 
wings, tail, and fuselage of commercial and 
combat airplanes. 

Atom TESTS BLAST Way To New Arms—TActI- 
CAL VALUES CITED FOR WEAPONS 

WASHINGTON.—It is official now that—1. 
Recently proved new ways of exploding the 
atom have sharply hiked the number of 
weapons that can be made from fissionable 
materials already in America's atomic ar- 
senal. 

2. Recently proved new means of deliver- 
ing atomic weapons haye multiplied the 
atom’s potential military uses—in the field 
against armies as well as strategically against 
cities. 

In recent speeches, Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Republican, of Oregon; and Representatives 
MELVIN Price, Democrat, of Illinois, HENRY 
W. Jackson, Democrat, of Washington, con- 
firmed important new developments that 
in coming months will give the Nation more 
and better atomic weapons. 


ARSENAL BOOSTED 


These developments bear directly on manu- 
facture of weapons from atomic explosives 
already produced. They would swell the 
arsenal even if the United States atomic 
project never piled up another ounce of 
fissionable material. 

The Atomic Energy Commission has in- 
creased steadily the production of explosives 
ever since 1947. And it is now in the middle 
of a $2,000,000,000 expansion of that produc- 
tion. 

But with fissionable materials already 
stockpiled, the Commission now can make 
weapons—and a greater variety of them— 
than it could before the Nevada test explo- 
sions of last winter and the more recent ex- 
perimental blasts at Eniwetok in the Pacific, 


“MORE BANG" CLAIMED 


In Nevada, atomic weaponeers tested new 
and more efficient material to produce ex- 
plosive “critical assemblies.” 

The result, as one official phrased it, is 
“more bang with the same amount of stuff.” 

At Eniwetok, the Commission and the mili- 
tary tested some new weapons built around 
the new critical assembly mechanisms. 

In these weapons, a congressional source 
said, the dimensions of the cumbersome 
World War II A-bomb—equivalent to 20,000 
tons of TNT—have been drastically re- 
duced and the explosive power substantially 
increased. 

TESTS TO CONTINUE 


The Eniwetok tests, now that the first 
series has been concluded, are expected to 
continue until the weather turns unfavor- 
able in August. 

According to unofficial speculation, designs 
proved or to be proved at Eniwetok or other 
testing grounds include: 

Two experimental atomic warheads for 
mortar shells or guided missiles, an atomic 
land mine, compact A-bombs for delivery by 
radio-controlled drone planes or piloted at- 
tack bombers, and couped-up heavier bombs 
for superforts, stratojets, or B-36’s. 

Officials never discuss starting schedules 
or what they call “rate of scale” of atomic 
production. A possible clue to when the new 
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weapons will be rolling into warehouses in 
quantity came from Senator Morse, a mem- 
ber of the Senate Armed Services Committee. 


PRODUCTION RATE LAUDED 


He said “as short a time as 9 to 12 months 
will bring marked improvement in United 
States atomic superiority not only in terms 
of bombs but in terms of other atomic 
weapons.” 

Mr. Jackson emphasized the increased de- 
structive power of atomic weapons and spoke 
of a vastly improved production rate. “It is 
in America’s power,” he said, “to acquire an 
almost unlimited supply of fissionable ma- 
terial for tactical and strategic use in war.” 

Mr. Price, like Mr. Jackson, a member of 
the Joint Congressional Atomic Energy Com- 
mittee, said the United States is making 
strides not only in weapons production but 
in methods of delivery. 


Resurgent Hitlcrism in Germany Threatens 
Democratic Progress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ARTHUR G. KLEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, April 13, 1951 


Mr. KLEIN. Mr. Speaker, to many 
Americans it seems as if the United 
States and its friendly neighbors in the 
family of nations are repeating, in Ger- 
many and elsewhere, the pattern of 
errors which followed World War I and 
led swiftly into the horror, destruction, 
and desolation of World War II and its 
ensuing international tensions. 

The United States is resolutely op- 
posed to any kind of authoritarian and 
totalitarian government anywhere; yet 
in our obsessive urgency to check the 
largest of the aggressive totalitarian 
powers and its satellites we have been 
coming full turn into a tolerance of an 
equally vicious authoritarian ideology in 
lesser places. 

We know now, for instance, that the 
crisis in Korea stemmed in part from 
the failure of the American military gov- 
ernment of South Korea to carry out 
the high idealism of its directives. We 
know that the Communist conquest of 
the China mainland resulted in part 
from our support of an inept, corrupt, 
and inefficient government of authori- 
tarian spirit — the Kuomintang — even 
though it was too impotent to enforce 
its authority, too corrupt to protect its 
trust, too inefficient to make good its 
opportunity. 

Step by step we have been retreating 
into an acceptance ®f Spanish fascism 
and into open support of the worst ele- 
ments of reaction in Greece. 

In Germany and Austria we have em- 
barked on a disappointing program of 
appeasement of the Nazi ideology and 
war criminals which has made a mockery 
of our stated policies. 

The theory and the pragmatic seman- 
tics of democracy rests on the rights 
of man. 

Whatever objective of government or 
of political activity threatens to stop, or 
to impede, or to turn back, the progress 
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of the individual man toward the fullest 
realization of his rights as a free indi- 
vidual, consonant with a free, orderly, 
peaceful, and productive society, is an 
enemy of democracy. 

Communism is not the only enemy of 
democratic progress in the world today; 
it is merely the most powerful, the most 
aggressive, and the most fearsome in its 
immediate potential. 

The Falangist Party of Spain is just 
as dangerous to the soul of man as the 
Communist Party in, say, Poland; it 
merely has less scope of operation. This 
applies equally to Argentina. 

This is prefatory, Mr. Speaker, to my 
insertion of an alarming article from the 
May 17, 1951, edition of the Sentinel, a 
weekly news magazine, of Chicago, with 
a militantly liberal editorial policy. 
Even after making due allowance for the 
militance of the paper, this article re- 
mains thought-provoking and frighten- 
ing, especially in the context of the pres- 
ent low ebb and cowardice of liberalism 
in the United States. 


Prose Rise or Nazi MOVEMENT, AJC CHIEF 
ASKS, AS WINNING PARTY APES HITLER'S 
Goons 


New YORK.—A Senate investigation of the 
resurgence of nazism in Western Germany 
alonz the Jines of the present one on the 
struggle in Korea, was urged by Rabbi Ir- 
ving Miller, president of the American Jewish 
Congress, as a result of the record vote rolled 
up by the Socialist Reich Party, an undis- 
guised Nazi group, in the recent elections 
for parliament in Lower Saxony. 

At the same time, he wrote to Secretary 
of State Dean Acheson urging a thorough 
reevaluation and revision of policies in and 
toward Germany and for the consideration 
of measures “which will more effectively 
strengthen democratic forces in that country 
and halt the rise to power and influence of 
those groups which have twice brought war 
and destruction upon all mankind.” 

In calling for a public hearing of develop- 
ments within Germany, Rabbi Miller de- 
clared: “The present Senate hearings on far 
eastern policy, whatever their results, will 
help to clarify public thinking on the issues 
involved. A similar investigation of what 
has happened in Germany is no less crucial; 
for the fate of human freedom will be deter- 
mined as much by political developments in 
Germany as by the outcome of the military 
struggle in Korea,” he said, adding that reso- 
lutions calling for an investigation of the 
resurgence of nazism in Germany have been 
before the Senate for 2 years. 

In his letter to Denn Acheson, Rabbi Miller 
emphasized that Hitler’s early election ven- 
tures were far less encouraging than the 
success enjoyed in last Sunday’s elections 
for parliament in Lower Saxony by the So- 
ciclist Deutsche Party, an undisguised Nazi 
group, which polled 360,000 votes. 


MOST ALARMING SIGN 


“The Lower Saxony balloting is merely the 
latest, albeit the most alarming of the re- 
surging strength of nazism in Germany,” 
Rabbi Miller declared. “It greatly increases 
our fears that Germany may again become a 
world center for the propagation of ultra- 
nationalism and anti-Semitism, and that the 
power we are helping to rebuild may prove to 
be democracy’s foe rather than its friend.” 

He added, “The fate of human freedom will 
be determined as much by political develop- 
ments within Germany as by events else- 
where. It would appear that American and 
Allied policy in Germany, far from contrib- 
uting to the democratization of that country, 
has served to encourage its anti-democratic 
elements. In such circumstances, German 
Sovereignty and independence would consti- 


tute a threat to world peace rather than a 
democratic bastion. The American Jewish 
Congress fully recognizes the need for build- 
ing resistance everywhere to the threat of 
communism which has now absorbed East- 
ern Germany within its orbit. We gravely 
doubt, however, that the growth of neo- 
nazism in Western Germany in any way con- 
tributes to such resistance.” 

Further information on the operations and 
objectives of the “Socialist Reich Party”, was 
revealed this week by David M. Nichol of the 
Chicago Daily News Foreign Service. He re- 
ported that “for the first time since the war 
ex-Nazis campaigned openly as Nazis. They 
used banners, slogans, tactics, even uni- 
formed storm troops on the Hitler model. 
The Bonn government outlawed goon squads 
at the last moment. 

They played the Badenweiler Marsch, Hit- 
ler’s favorite music, at rallies. They dis- 
played the imperial black-white-red banners, 

Precinct captains distributed campaign 
poems in which the initial letters of succes- 
sive lines boldly spelled “Hitler.” 

“Ninety percent of Hitler's ideas were 
good,” one speaker shouted, “and we can't 
altogether rule out the rest.” 


“PRUSSIANS, WE” 


The leadership of the party includes ex- 
Maj. Gen. Ernst Remer, SRP cochairman. 
According to Nichols, he referred during the 
campaign to the lower Saxons as “the Prus- 
sians of the twentieth century,” implying 
that was good. 

Remer, Nichols points out, first came to 
public notice in July 1944 when he reported 
that Hitler hadn't been killed in the bomb 
plot. As a battalion commander he round- 
ed up the conspirators and held Berlin for 
the Nazis. Hitler made him a major general 
overnight. 

Remer's fellow workers include Dr. Fritz 
Dorls, Hannover journalist and federal par- 
liament representative. He ditched the 
party that elected him 2 years ago for 
Remer’s more extreme movement, 


Tank Warfare 
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HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 23, 1951 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following article from the monthly 
publication Steel Ways for May 1951: 

New TANKS FOR A NEW ARMY 
(By John Pfeiffer) 

“Want to run it?” the lieutenant asked 
me. 

We were looking at a new tank, the M46 
Patton, apparently stuck in a mudhole at 
TAC, the Armored Center in Fort Knox, Ky., 
home base of the Third Armored Division, 
I had heard a lot about the mobility of 
these “blitz buggies” but this particular one 
looked as though it would never move again, 
let alone hurtle across rough country at race- 
horse speed. Its tracks nearly covered with 
mud and slush, the tank looked about as 
mobile as a steelplated turtle. 

But the lieutenant had faith, and I wanted 
to drive that tank like a small boy wants to 
run a locomotive, so I climbed to the top 
deck, lowered myself cautiously through the 
hatch and settled down on the driver’s seat, 
The cubbyhole was roughly the size of the 
cockpit of a Piper Cub plane and had the 
greasy smell of a heavy truck. 


other combat vehicles, 
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Foot brake and accelerator were on the 
floor in about the usual passenger-car posi- 
tion, but there the similarity ended. Where 
the steering wheel and gear-shift lever 
should have been there was nothing at all. 
Instead, in front of me about belt high was 
a 5-inch vertical “wobble stick“ —the mi- 
raculous gadget which, the lieutenant as- 
sured me, would give me complete control 
over the tank in every direction except up 
and down. 

I flipped on the switch, listened while the 
12-cylinder, 810-horsepower motor hummed 
into action, and then dubiously pushed the 
wobbler one notch forward into low. I was 
braced for a great upheaval as the tank 
churned its way out of the mudhole, but the 
47-ton monster purred up onto dry ground 
and off across a mass of rubble as if it were 
moving along a superhighway. To avoid a 
partly submerged boulder dead ahead, I 
moved the wobbler to the right, and the tank 
dodged it like an elephantine ballet dancer. 

The terrain was clear ahead of me, sloping 
down toward another mudhole, so I pulled 
the stick all the way toward me into high 
and let er roll. We went down the hill like 
a car on a roller coaster, hit the mud at the 
bottom with only a mild jolt and roared up 
the other side. On level ground I stepped on 
the brake suddenly and got the surprise of 
my life when the big hunk of steel came to 
a full stop in 20 feet—less than the tank's 
length. After I was settled in the seat again 
I shoved the wobbler full forward, and we 
headed backward as if we had urgent busi- 
ness with that mudhole we had just left. 
Braked to a halt again, the tank sat there 
humming to itself until I made an adjust- 
ment on the wobbler which started us spin- 
ning ‘round and ‘round on a dead center, 
literally turning on a dime, 

The climax occurred a few minutes later. 
I already had a healthy respect for the Pat- 
ton’s maneuverability, but the lieutenant 
wanted to add a footnote. Under his direc- 
tion, I headed straight for a mock pillbox 
200 feet away at top speed. The idea was for 
me to dodge it at the last moment—when he 
gave the word. Closer and closer we came, 
and I was wondering if he had been sud- 
denly stricken dumb when he said in a quiet, 
conversational tone: “Now.” I must have 
had tank fever. For a couple of split seconds 
I couldn't move a muscle, and when finally 
I did push the wobbler over to the left I 
thought I was much too late. But that wob- 
bler is some gadget. The tank did a neat 
hairpin turn, and when the dust settled and 
I wheeled her around for a look at the 
smashed pillbox I found that we had missed 
it by feet. 

That was enough for me. They may look 
like steel turtles, but those babies handle 
better than my 1950 convertible. They are 
fast, they are tough and plenty of them are 
on the way. President Truman has called for 
a tank-making capacity of 35,000 a year to 
meet the challenge of Soviet armor. This 
goal means a massive effort that dwarfs the 
most ambitious plans of the past. During 
the entire 5 years of the last war our Na- 
tion, working at the hottest pace in history, 
turned out about 86,000 tanks. Now Amer- 
ican industry may be asked to produce nearly 
40 percent of its total World War II output 
in a single year. 

The first stages of the tank mobilization 
plan have just been completed. The United 
States has been divided into five industrial 
areas: The eastern seaboard; the triangular 
region bounded by Rochester, N. Y., Hunting- 
ton, W. Va., and Detroit; the Chicago-St. 
Louis-Cincinnati triangle; the deep South; 
and the Pacific coast, For strategic reasons 
each area will be as nearly self-sufficient 
as possible. It will contain its own steel- 
and armor-making plants and its own as- 
sembly lines. It will receive a carefully de- 
termined share of the $4,000,000,000 spent 
by Army Ordnance this year on tanks and 
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So the tanks are coming—by the thou- 
sands. United States supremacy is unchal- 
lenged when it comes to quantity production, 
But bring up quality and you'll have the 
critics on your neck, It all dates back to 
the last stages of World War II when the 
newspapers started describing the Nazi's in- 
vulnerable Panther and Tiger tanks. Our 
General Shermans couldn’t cope with these 
heavyweights. American shells were bounc- 
ing off frontal armor 6 to 8 inches thick, 
Why didn’t we have heavies? Had someone 
in the Pentagon been caught napping? Re- 
cently we've heard similar arguments about 
Pattons versus Soviet-made T-34’s in Korea. 

Probably no phase of the entire war effort 
has been as widely misunderstood as the 
Army’s philosophy of tank warfare. Obvi- 
ously we could build an armada of heavy 
tanks if there were any point to it. A 62-ton 
job developed before Pearl Harbor was 
scrapped soon afterward. In fact we're de- 
signing heavies right now, although they 
aren't the ponderous pachyderms of the 
Sunday supplements. But the heavier tanks 
become, the less valuable they are as striking 
weapons and the more they resemble creep- 
ing fortresses. 

Here’s how Brig. Gen. Thomas L. Harrold, 
head of the Fort Knox Armored Center and 
a leading United States tank expert, puts 
the problem: “Our theme is offense, offense, 
and more offense. Heavies aren't the most 
important items in that program. The tank 
is a thrust-in weapon. It’s designed to drive 
way deep into and behind enemy lines.” 

This strategy calls for spectacular broken 
field running, not line plunges for short 
gains. To make it work we have developed 
super tough steels for armor that gives the 
greatest possible protection for the least 
possible weight; guns and ammunition 
powerful enough to knock out the enemy's 
biggest tanks, and motors and transmissions 
to give our tanks a decided advantage in 
battle no matter what the terrain. In other 
words we are carrying out our philosophy 
in steel. 

Special armor is crucial for tanks built to 
keep on the offensive. Nazi Panthors and 
Tigers, and many modern Soviet tanks, are 
overweight mammoths. They have to be, 
The armor they use is thick. But you can 
get equal or superior protection with less 
poundage if you make your steel properly, 
and that’s where we shine. Part of the 
secret is precise control of such hardening 
alloys as chromium, nickel, and molybdenum. 

In mills where armor steel is made, the raw 
materials are selected and put together as 
carefully as the ingredients in a druggist’s 
prescription. Frequent testing of each heat 
or batch makes it possible to adjust most 
alloy contents to within .01 percent. 

An equally careful process is used to con- 
vert raw plates into front-line armor, Thick 
plates are carried on rollers into furnaces 
where they soak for several hours at 1,500° F. 
If you could take a submicroscopic motion 
picture of what is happening you would see 
particles of carbide compounds containing 
carbon, iron, and alloying elements flowing 
into tiny “boxes”—crystals of ferrite, a soft 
type of iron. As a result most of the par- 
ticles are crammed into, or dissolved in, the 
crystals. The trick is to keep them thore. 

If the steel cools slowly the carbides 
stream out again, and you're back where 
you started. So the plate passes quickly 
into a quenching unit where it’s plunged 
into a bath of cold water. The dunking 
locks the carbide particles and the iron 
crystals. At this stage the steel lacks 
toughness and is so brittle that a high 
velocity projectile might shatter it or drive 
a lethal plug! of metal into the tank's 
crew compartment. So it goes through a 
final stage of tempering in which the plate 
is reheated just enough to change the car- 
bide-crystal interlock and make the steel 
tough as well as hard. 


The result? The best steel armor that 
modern technology can produce. It is extra 
hard, yet it rides with the punch of enemy 
missiles. A comparatively thin plate may 
actually take the full force of a direct hit, 
trapping the projectile like a stuck dart. 
This armor represents tremendous progress in 
practical metallurgy—and in tank mobility, 
To get roughly equivalent protection using 
the less advanced steels of a decade ago, 
designers would have to increase armor 
weight drastically. In a Patton tank this 
would mean several thousand extra pounds, 
making it a sluggish second stringer instead 
of the Army’s star halfback. 

About 60 percent of a tank’s weight is 
armor, but drive shafts, track support rollers 
and other parts also require custom built 
steels. Tanks race along on long-lived treads, 
“shoes” of manganese-moly steel treated to 
obtain extra hardness outside and extra 
toughness inside. Nickel steel goes into tor- 
sion bars which replace springs and may 
twist through an eighth of a turn in cushion- 
ing the shocks of bumps that would wreck 
a heavy truck. The use of special welding 
steels to “cement” rolled plates and castings 
into a single hull calls for techniques so un- 
familiar that a large eastern plant recently 
established 2-week refresher courses for its 
veteran welders. And every one of these 
special steels and techniques must be adapt- 
able to mass production. 

Starting with the naked skeletons of welded 
hulls made by such companies as the Bald- 
win-Lima-Hamilton Corp., these tanks are 
now taking shape on the Nation’s assembly 
lines. One line began rolling just a short 
while ago at the vast Detroit arsenal of the 
Ordnance Tank-Automotive Center. “Shop 
Order No. 776"—until recently a highly 
classified project—is now known to be the 
Army's newest medium tank, the improved 
Patton. Its big gun swings on improved tur- 
ret rings of flame-hardened steel, and it pin- 
points its target despite high speeds and 
bumpy terrain with a range finder as keen 
as a bird dog. 

The engine is an air-cooled V-12 job built 
by the Continental Motors Corp. in Mus- 
kegon, Mich. Actually smaller than the V-12 
power plant of the World War II Pershing, it 
furnishes enough extra horsepower to in- 
crease speed substantially. But perhaps its 
most sensational feature is the famous cross- 
drive transmission, the mechanical heart of 
the tank. 

This fabulously expensive master unit in- 
cludes a maze of highly machined parts that 
do away with long, bulky drive shafts and 
provide clutchless fluid-drive action—all 
within the space of a small office desk. It 
is one important reason why the improved 
Patton, under wobble-stick control, is as 
easy to handle as a jeep. Many engineers 
regard the transmission unit as the most 
complex system of intermeshing alloy steel 
gears ever produced in mass quantities. 

It is just one of the reasons why the tough 
Patton is now considered the backbone of 
the tank force by Gen. J. Lawton Collins, 
Chief of Staff. The improved Patton, he 
says, is “the finest medium tank in the 
world.” 

Just how do United States tanks compare 
with those of the U. S. S. R.? The consid- 
ered judgment of armored branch experts 
and ordnance experts at Fort Knox, Detroit, 
and the Pentagon is that we have the types 
of combat vehicles needed to meet enemy 
attacks with deadlier counterattacks, and 
even more potent types are well past the 
blueprint stage. The improved Patton, they 
say, can knock out any known medium tank 
in the Soviet arsenal and outmancuver and 
destroy the medium weight Russian T-34's 
that have been used in Korea. 

A new light tank, the T-41, to be made by 
Cadillac at an ex-bomber plant in Cleveland, 
is scheduled for early full-scale production. 
According to incomplete reports, it weighs 
about 26 tons, has a 76-mm. gun, and will do 
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35 miles an hour “with plenty to spare.” But 
the most advanced tank approaching manu- 
facture is the little publicized T-43, a 
heavyweight which will be equipped with a 
120-mm. gun. 

Chrysler is building a great new plant in 
Newark, Del., to build this superdread- 
nought. The T-43 promises to be superior 
to the 55-ton Joseph Stalin III, one of the 
most formidable tanks ever made in mass 
quantities. The design of the Soviet mam- 
moth is about 5 years old and has undoubt- 
edly been improved, but this is being taken 
into account. American experts are not 
likely to underestimate the Russians’ ability 
to make first rate fighting tanks. 

Meanwhile, what about quantity? Not 
so long ago many commentators considered 
President Truman’s goal of a capacity of 
35,000 tanks a year as a fine ideal, implying 
that it was something to shoot at but not to 
expect. The facts? The goal will be met 
within the next 12 months and can be tripled 
if the need arises—another proof that when 
the safety of the country is at stake there are 
practically no limits to our productive ca- 


pacity. 


Some Questions of Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. NORRIS POULSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 17, 1951 


Mr.POULSON. Mr. Speaker, it might 
be of interest to the people in Washing - 
ton to know what some of the people 
out on the coast are thinking about our 
actions here. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include the following pertinent editorial 
from the South Pasadena Review of May 
10, 1951: 

SoME QUESTIONS ON PoLicy 


South Pasadena is a long way from Korea, 
but its heart is with its sons and other 
young Americans who are fighting and dying 
there. Our city is a long way from Washing- 
ton, too, but its hopes for peace are there. 

Whether those hopes will bear fruit is a 
doubtful question at this time, for all seems 
to be confusion in Washington. Personali- 
ties and cheap partisanship have been in- 
jected into controversies which should be 
settled on coldly factual grounds. Petty 
backyard disputes disunite our leaders when 
there should be only unity. 

Meanwhile, we who pay in blood and tears 
and taxes stand and wait. But we wonder, 
too. 

We wonder why the high command in 
Wash ngton has forgotten the World War II 
concept of the United States as an “arsenal 
of democracy” in committing valuable 
American manpower to patrol Europe and 
Asia. Are the people whom we are protect- 
ing too weak to fight, too feeble to raise 
armies themselves? 

We wonder why our military leaders con- 
tinue to think in terms of the foot soldier 
when air power so convincingly proved itself 
in World Wer II, even without the aid of the 
atomic bomb. Are we trying to build Ma- 
ginot lines with walls of men? 

We wonder why Washington fears so 
greatly any move that might antagonize 
Moscow at this time. Are we challenging 
Russia more directly today than we did in 
the days of the famous Berlin air lift? 

And we wonder about the Soviet people, 
themselves, and their leadership. Are they 
ready to fight at the drop of a hat or do 
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they have a precise, calculated plan for 
world conquest? 

Finally, we wonder whether anyone in 
Washington is working sincerely and con- 
sistently for world peace. Is the fear of war 
that haunts our capital so keenly felt that 
it is now virtualiy a reality? Is the shadow 
of the Soviet military machine so great that 
we can see nothing else? 

Those questions deserve answers, but they 
will remain unanswered so long as our 
leaders indulge themselves and dissipate 
their enorgies in political squabbles and in 
blind, stubborn insistence on having things 
done exactly as they want them done. 

There is a wealth of leadership in this 
country F- it is not being used. There 
is a wealth of intelligence but it is not 

being applied. 

We believe that if Washington would stop 
pnd shake its head hard to clear its vision 
and tackle the question at hand coolly, de- 
liberately, and as objectively as possible, it 
would perhaps avert catastrophe and at the 
same time bring a good promise of peace and 
security to the people. 

That would be the patriotic way, the 
American way of facing today’s crisis. 

We shall not lose hope that this shall be 
done. 


Conferring of Honorary Degree on 
General MacArthur 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 23, 1951 


Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I wish to include and commend to 
the attention of the membership of this 
august body the remarks of the Very 
Reverend Edward J. O'Donnell, S. J., 
president of Marquette University, Mil- 
waukee, Wis., delivered on the occasion 
of the conferring of the honorary degree 
of doctor of laws on Gen. Douglas Mac- 
Arthur, at a public convocation in the 
Marquette stadium on Friday afternoon, 
April 27, 1951. The citation, read by the 
Reverend Edward J. Drummond, S. J., 
dean of the Marquette University gradu- 
ate school, follows the Very Reverend 
O'Donnell’s remarks. 


Gencral of the Army Douglas MacArthur, 
Mrs. MacArthur, their son, Arthur, distin- 
guished guests, members of the university 
family, alumni and friends of Marquette, 
ladies and gentlemen, on September 2, 1945, 
aboard the Battleship Missouri in Tokyo Bay, 
General of the Army Douglas MacArthur put 
into words the message which our own minds 
were slowly discovering in the unfolding pat- 
tern of world events. On that momentous 
occasion, General MacArthur said: “We have 
had our last chance. If we do not now devise 
some greater and more equitable system 
(than the destructiveness of war), Armaged- 
don will be at our door. The problem is 
basically theological and involves a spiritual 
recrudesence and improvement of character 
that will synchronize with our almost match- 
less advances in science, art, literature, and 
all the material and cultural developments 
of the past 2,000 years. It must be of the 
spirit if we are to save the flesh.“ 

Today, in the presence of the distinguished 
soldier who spoke these words, we shall do 
well to remember that these were not casual 


remarks uttered in the hour of victory, not 
bloodless concepts fashioned by human rea- 
son alone. They are the ideas that built our 
civilization whose salvation now devolves 
upon us as our historic destiny, in whose 
achievement we shall save ourselves. They 
are the ideas that still undergird the shaken 
structure of Christian civilization that we 
must now strive earnestly to shore up. They 
are the very ideas that our enemy seeks to 
destroy and that we must therefore all the 
more positively and effectively affirm. 

Into our lives today steps the man who set 
going within the Nation’s very soul a coura- 
geous inner flame almost a decade ago when 
our country’s honor was in danger of dis- 
grace, when the lamps of civilization seemed 
to be going out all over the world. He comes 
to us, the academic community, at another 
critical moment in our Nation’s history—at 
a moment when, under severe challenge from 
without, American culture is being forced to 
state more explicitly and to defend more per- 
severingly its own principles and aims. In 
this lengthening hour of crisis our intelli- 
gence and our faith are being tested more 
forcibly than our power. If our intelligence 
and our faith fail us, we know that our 
power will turn only to destructive ends. We 
owe it, therefore, to ourselves, to our coun- 
try, and to the many young men who will 
have to die to make sure that they under- 
stand and that we understand what it is we 
are fighting and what it is we are trying to 
save. 

General MacArthur, it is a thrilling and 
heartening experience to welcome you to 
Marquette University today. Your gracious 
favor in coming to us stirs us to an even 
greater affection for you, like the long-await- 
ed return of an absent friend whose memory 
we have kept alive through all the interven- 
ing years. We shall never be able to tell you 
how much we are indebted to you for re- 
minding us, by your words and your deeds, 
that our way of life and the continuation of 
our free society are bound up in the end with 
the recognition of the dignity of man as a 
person and the acknowledgment of God as 
the first expression and ultimate source of 
our freedom. 

We have found in your words a warning 
and an inspiration. We have admired your 
singleness of purpose and your great re- 
serve of spiritual strength. We have looked 
on at your achievements, and we have told 
ourselves that the work that you have done 
will still abide long after this generation 
is forgotten and will be spread by others 
fired with the same unutterable craving to 
do the work of justice which our priceless 
freedom demands. So as we welcome you, 
we honor you, too, as one who gave and did 
not count the cost; who toiled and did not 
seek for rest; who labored and did not look 
for any reward, save only to know that he 
had worked for the glory of God, the good of 
his country, and the welfare of his fellow- 
men. 


THE CITATION 


Douglas MacArthur, General of the Army, 
was graduated with highest honors from the 
United States Military Academy in 1903. 
This was the beginning of more than 50 
years of service as a distinguished soldier. 
During the First World War he was founder 
and commander of the Rainbow Division. 
After a term as superintendent at West Point, 
he took up his long career in the Far East, 
interrupting it in part to carry out in Wash- 
ington the duties of Chief of Staff of the 
United States Army. Following the gallant 
defense of Bataan at the outbreak of World 
War II, he was made Supreme Commander 
of the Allied Forces in the Southwest Pacific 
where he directed a brilliant campaign that 
led to final victory. After he received the 
surrender of Japan he remained on as Com- 
mander of its occupational forces. Through 
his understanding of the Oriental mind he 
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was able not merely to oppose materialistic 
communism but to lead the Japanese toward 
an appreciation of democracy which, he em- 
phasized, could rest securely only on Chris- 
tian principles. For his personal bravery 
and military achievements, for his moral 
and spiritual idealism, Gen, Douglas Mac- 
Arthur has merited the degree of doctor of 
laws, honoris causa. 


Extension of the Trade Agreements Act 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE W. MALONE 


OF NEVADA 
IN TIE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, May 23, 1951 


Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a release 
from my office dated Monday, May 21. 

There being no objection, the release 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


United States Senator Grorce W. MALONE, 
Republican, Nevada, charged today that ab- 
solute power over American workingmen and 
investors was about to be given “for the next 
two critical years to a thoroughly discredited 
Secretary of State” by the passage of H. R. 
1612, to extend the Trade Agreements Act. 
The Nevada Senator made this charge in a 
speech on the Scnate floor opposing the 
measure. 

Senator MALONE said that the question was 
whether Congress should permit the admin- 
istration to continue to undermine Ameri- 
can business. “Congress must decide 
whether it wants to maintain our American 
standard of living,” the Senator said, “or 
continue the present administration’s for- 
eign trade policy. We can’t do both; we 
must choose between the two.” 

Continuing, Senator Matrox said: “Our 
standard of living is seriously threatened by 
foreign sweatshop labor competition, per- 
mitted and encouraged by this legislation. 
It is idiocy to say that we can compete 
with foreign low-wage markets on a free 
trade basis without lowering our standard 
of living. Through the ECA, the World 
Bank, and other means, we have financed 
the installation of the latest industrial ma- 
chinery in the same foreign countries which 
offer us competition. The difference is that 
their wages rates are low and their standard 
of living is low. As a matter of fact, in many 
of the countries which are dumping their 
products here at prices which will close our 
factory doors and force American workers 
into uncmployment, the total paid for labor 
is often less than is paid here for social 
security and insurance alone, 

“Any one-economic-world plan will bring 
about a leveling of the standards of the 
world. Any leveling means the lowering of 
our American standards. 

“Those who support the extension of the 
Trade Agreements Act are supporting a prin- - 
ciple which means lower wages and a lower 
standard of living in America. This is the 
simple truth, and we might as well face it. 

“It has been said that business favors 
free trade. What kind of business? Big 
business, the kind to establish 
branch plants in slave-wage countries, is for 
free trade, for the simple reason that it can 
take advantage of the slave-labor wage rates 
abroad. On the other hand, small business, 
which cannot take advantage of foreign 
cheap labor and which must either exist with 
high American wages or perish, is against 
free trade while there remains a wide differ- 
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ence in the American standards and those 
abroad. 

“Thus we have, on the one side, the one- 
worlders, the starry-eyed do-gooders, the 
European lovers, and big business; on the 
other side, we have the American working- 
man who wants employment and wants to 
maintain his standard of living, the Ameri- 
can investor in American enterprise, the 
Americans who are interested in the preser- 
vation of the American way of life, and small 
business. 

“The issue is clear-cut. We are on one 
side or the other. The amendments which 
the Senate committee added are a snare and 
delusion. They are so much eyewash, 
Obviously they were put in to get the sup- 
port of the unwary.” 


Go “Sct” in the Country of West Virginia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. M. G. BURNSIDE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 23, 1951 


Mr. BURNSIDE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include an article by a con- 
stituent, Mrs. Mary Eloise Turner, of 
Piney Woods, R. F. D., Milton, W. Va.: 
Go “SET” IN THE COUNTRY OF WEST VIRGINIA 


Are you wound up too tight, nervous, 
under tension? Have you read the morning 
paper, listened to the radio? Fed your mind 
and your emotion with the latest folly and 
foible of men, the gruesome murders, the 
cruelty, dishonesty, war care, calamity, 
pressure. The ccuntry is going to the dogs. 
The way out is not an overdose of sleeping 
pills or dropping from some twenty-story 
ledge. Don’t pack your troubles in your 
old kit bag. Just pack a few clothes in it 
and hie yourself to the nearest country, 
Horrors. It’s too quiet. You'll die of bore- 
dom. Too many flies and mosquitoes. No 
conveniences. Maybe, but if you can skim 
off these little annoyances and drink the 
cool refreshing water beneath you will be 
ready for another round with civilization (?) 
or taxes or bosses or machines or what have 
you. 

Go away from the sights and sounds of 
the city. Board or camp or rent or buy, but 
go. Get up early on an August morning. 
Early enough to see the dew make lacy finery 
of the spider webs. See a daisy or clover 
blossom sipping its morning cocktail of sun- 
shine and dew. Drift, relax, let go, become 
one with the eternal rhythm of life. Let 
peace seep into your being. Open your eyes 
and ears. There will be something to see 
and something to hear and above all some- 
thing to feel. It’s too quiet? Listen to the 
birds pouring their hearts out in song, the 
cow bawling for someone to milk her, the 
chickens proudly proclaiming their contribu- 
tion to the world’s breakfast table; hear the 
drone of the bees and jar flies and crickets, 
the cutter of the mowing machine on the 
hill, the far away sound of a mourning dove 
in the tree above you. It's too boresome, 
nothing to see? Watch the sky in its ever- 
changing dress parade—the light greens, dark 
greens, restful greens of tree and shrub and 
grass. Watch the ripple of ripening grains 
as the breeze plays a silent symphony across 
its face. Watch the cow chewing her cud, 
Watch the yellow butterfly hover over a 
purple clover. See a cardinal silhouetted 
against an evergreen bough. Walk up a 
dusty path with its Queen Anne's lace edg- 
ing. See a ladybug swaying on a grass 


blade; tell her to fly away home or her chil- 
dren will burn and see her open her tiny red 
wings and take off. Watch an old hen ruf- 
fling her feathers in the dust. 

That is food for the soul. Now for your 
stomach. Go to the back porch stippled 
with shade from an old apple tree. Sit down 
to a blue and white (a must) gingham-cov- 
ered table. Eat golden biscuits or brown- 
crusted bread just taken from the oven. 
Spread it with fresh churned butter and new 
made blackberry jelly. Drink rich milk or 
cool buttermilk from the springhouse or 
drawn from the depth of the well. For a 
chaser try home-cured ham and fried apples 
and honey distilled from apple blossoms. A 
frosted bunch of concord grapes and a pear 
from the tree in the side yard. To get down- 
right plebian, there is a garden with sweet 
corn and tomatoes, beans, potatoes, peppers, 
etc. There is beef and mutton and pork 
and fried chicken. If you've been lucky there 
may be trout or perch. Eat your fill. Don’t 
ask me how it was cooked or prepared. 
That's one of the secrets of the country, 
You just rub your hands together and there 
you are. Some farm wife may disagree but 
for literary purposes we can forget her. 
Poetic license. Now go back to the hammock 
under the shade of a sugar maple, Try to 
read about the atomic bomb. Just try. If it 
doesn’t fall right into your face and blast 
you into the most satisfying, relaxing sleep. 
Well just try. When you wake you will step 
out of your cold hard crust of tension and 
leave it clinging to some tree like a locust. 
You will go back to your job freer, calmer, 
and happier. A vacation that is more than 
recreation, it’s re-creation. 

If some cynical soul wishes to answer this 
I already know what he will say. 

Who wants to lie in an ant-covered ham- 
mock that is liable to fall any minute and 
swat flies and gnats and sweat bees. That 
damn cow makes too much noise. Birds 
don't know how to do a thing but chitter, 
chitter. Oh, for a cool beer. This insipid 
milk. Oh, for a clinking old-fashioned. 
That's the only old-fashioned thing for me. 
You can have your dew. It ruins my shoes 
and gives me poison. Purple clover. Nothing 
but hay-fever potion—and rest. Try and 
get it. Cut the hay, feed the stock, milk 
the cow, hoe the garden, catch what few 
chickens are left out of a hundred that the 
cat or dog or skunk or hawk didn’t get, 
dress it, fry it, and let someone else eat it. 
Kill a hog, cure a ham. I’m cured. A 
restaurant for me. You can have your 
wheat-field symphony; a good jazz band will 
do me. I come back from the country sun- 
burned, flea-bitten, chigger-bitten, mosquito- 
bitten, disgruntled, disillusioned, and di- 
shevelled. Recreation for someone; abomi- 
nation— 

You get what you look for. 


Take your 
choice. 


Survive or Perish 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARENCE CANNON 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 23, 1951 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend remarks, I am includ- 
ing a timely article by Gen. Carl A. 
Spaatz, from the June issue of Reader’s 
Digest, 

General Spaatz served with the Amer- 
ican Expeditionary Forces in the First 
World War, and in the European, Afri- 
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can, and Japanese campaigns in the Sec- 
ond World War. He was present at all 
three signings of unconditional surrender 
at Rheims, at Berlin, and at Tokyo. He 
is the recipient of practically every dis- 
tinguished service award conferred by 
the United States Government and many 
conferred by allied governments. He was 
the first Chief of Staff of the United 
States Air Force, and was characterized 
by General Eisenhower as “the world’s 
greatest air strategist.” 

No one is in position to better under- 
stand our situation today, or to speak 
with greater authority, or from wider 
experience. His earnest admonition in 
the accompanying article should be 
taken to heart by everyone in a position 
to cooperate in the national defense in 
this critical hour. 


Tue Am-Power Opps AGAINST Us 


“Even the bravest troops are helpless if 
they lack air protection,” wrote Marshal 
Stalin to Winston Churchill concerning the 
Russian losses in the battle of Stalingrad. 

It has often been said that the Russians 
will never forget Stalingrad. It hasn’t been 
said often enough that Stalin and Russia 
will never forget, as a result of Stalingrad, 
the helplessness of ground troops under air 
attack. 

The Russians are realists. Are we? Is the 
free world approaching the threat to its 
very existence with equal realism? In the 
answer lies the hope for western civilization. 

I must report, on the basis of the evidence 
available, that unless we call a halt to the 
present trend that hope is thin, indeed. 

While our leaders have been sapping their 
time and energy over how many ground divi- 
sions to send to Europe, over the minimum 
age of draftees, the only deterrent we have 
to Russian aggression, the only real preven- 
tive to all-out war, goes wanting for lack of 
attention. 

Wall-of-flesh strategy is not the answer 
to our problems or to the problems of West- 
ern Europe. It is, in my opinion, the sure 
way to disaster, and yet it is the prevailing 
philosophy in Washington today. While we 
pursue it, we are losing the crucial battle 
in any possible war with Russia—the battle 
for the first priority of modern warfare— 
command of the air. 

In Korea, where we enjoy air superiority-—— 
at Russia’s discretion, of course—our cas- 
ualties number some 60,000 against hun- 
dreds of thousands of enemy casualties, and 
we now know that 47 percent of these enemy 
casualties have been attributed directly to 
air power. We must be prepared to think 
of the enemy’s casualty rate in Korea as our 
casualty rate in Western Europe. We must 
consider whether the countries of Europe, 
already torn by the ravages of a recent war, 
are capable of accepting such casualties, and 
we must consider whether the mothers of 
America are prepared to accept them. 

In the hands of Russia command of the 
air leaves Europe naked and paralyzed, no 
matter how many ground divisions the free 
nations may be able to put in the field. In 
the hands of the free world command of the 
air becomes not only war-tested insurance 
that ground action has a fair chance to suc- 
ceed but also an added deterrent to Russian 
aggression—since realistic Russia knows it 
cannot win without air superiority. 

Yet command of the air over Europe and 
Asia has been lost to the free world since 
the end of the last war, and will continue 
to be lost to it for some time to come. If 
there is a surer way to national suicide, in 
a world threatened by international bandits, 
I have yet to hear about it. 

Air power's priority position in no way 
implies that air power can do the job alone. 
The American Navy, now the most powerful 
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in the world, must be kept the most power- 
ful in order to fulfill ite mission in any war 


with Russia. The Army is equally vital. Let 8 
But 


there be no mistake on these points. 
we must see the three services in their proper 
perspective. 

In a war with Russia there is not the re- 
motest chance that our ground forces can 
defeat the Russian Army by coming to grips 
with all its divisions. The Russian Army 
must be strangled by the bombing of the 
industries behind the troops. Our ground 
forces must be a supporting force holding 
the air bases from which we pound the life 
out of the heart of the Russian military 
machine. Any other concept is, to my mind, 
dangerously unrealistic. War with Russia, 
should it come, will be decided by air power 
supported by surface forces, and not by sur- 
face forces supported by air power. We must 
recognize this before it is forced upon us by 
the hard facts of combat. 

The battle for command of the air begins 
not over the battlefield but in the White 
House, in Congress, in the press, on the 
drawing boards, and on the production lines. 
In these spheres we are certainly losing the 
air battle to Russia. 

We are losing the air battle because our 
thinking is muddled with regard to the true 
goals in this battle. The air support of our 
ground troops—in Western Europe, in Asia, 
or anywhere else—does not begin over the 
battlefield; it begins at the source of trou- 
ble—the enemy’s homeland. 

Our ability to win this battle can be gaged 
not by looking down and counting our 
doughboys on the ground but only by look- 
ing up and counting the Russian planes in 
the air. Whether we send 4 or 400 divisions 
to Europe, we must first build and maintain 
air strength capable of mastering the air 
strength of Russia. Without this mastery, 
Western Europe becomes a huge trap for our 
soldiers, 

The problem resolves itself, of course, on 
the production lines of America. Hore it 
becomes evident that we are not even meet- 
ing our own production programs, much less 
matching Russia’s output. 

With the billions appropriated for the mil- 
itary it is hard to believe that we are not 
building an Air Force of the strength recom- 
mended as far back as 1948 by the President's 
Air Policy (Finletter) Commission as a min- 
imum requirement for survival in the air 


e. 

True, it has been announced that we are 
shooting for a 95-group Air Force by the end 
of 1952, and by pulling planes out of moth- 
balls we would have enough to equip, in 
numbers, a 95-group Air Force by that date. 
But this would be providing an Air Force 
half equipped with obsolescent planes. And 
we would still be faced with the basic prob- 
lem of providing sufficient trained person- 
nel, 

In terms of modern planes needed to match 
Russia in the air—the only terms worthy of 
consideration—we are building the equiva- 
lent of a 50-group Air Force through 1952. 

What are our air-power production needs? 
To meet the Finletter Commission’s survival 
recommendations they are more than double 
the estimated number of aircraft that will 
be produced for the Air Force this year. To 
meet the requirements of the 95-group pro- 
gram they would be more than triple that 
number. To meet the requirements of an 
air battle with Russia is another story. 

But this is the only story that holds the 
key to command of the air and, therefore, to 
the defense of Western Europe. And it is 
the only story that counts for our ground 
troops who, however brave, as Russia learned 
at Stalingrad, “are helpless without air pro- 
tection.” 

That we are not preparing to give our 
troops and those of the other free nations 
even the minimum air protection they de- 
serve, by all the rules of modern war, is ap- 


parent in the production deficiencies now 
staring us in the face. 

The air-power odds we have created and 
continue to create against Western Euro- 
` pean ground forces are nothing short of ap- 

palling. From the best available published 

figures it can be concluded that, in numbers 
of front-line modern aircraft available for 
an air battle over Western Europe today, 

Russia holds at least a 10 to 1 margin; and 

on the basis of our present production tem- 

po, even if we assume no increase in Russia’s 
current air strength (an implausible assump- 
tion used only to emphasize our own posi- 
tion), it can likewise be concluded that the 
free world will still be on the short end of 
at least a five to one margin in Western Eu- 

rope at the end 1952. 

Let us think for the moment of what it 
means to be outnumbered 10 to 1, or 5 to 1, 
or even 2 to 1 (as Russia was outnumbered 
at Stalingrad) in a struggle for command of 
the air. Think of what it might mean to 
our troops down below, to the tide of battle 
in Western Europe, to the whole war effort 
of the free world. 

In these air-power odds against us, we find 
the cold, hard facts of modern war, of inade- 
quate mobilization—of potential disaster. 

There can be no more fiddling with our 
air power. With wisdom and courage, we 
must strive for command of the air. It may 
not yet be too late, and whether it is or not, 
we have no alternative, but to go after it. 
We must not deviate from our goal. 

And we must conquer, at the very outset, 
the one real barrier that faces us. Before 
we can broaden our mobilization base to 
achieve command of the air, we must first 
broaden our mobilization thinking. This is 
the crucial step in the air battle, and we 
must take it today. 


The Wrong War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. M. G. BURNSIDE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 23, 1951 


Mr. BURNSIDE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include an editorial which ap- 
peared in the Washington Post on May 
16, 1951: 

THE Wronc WAR 


Yesterday's testimony by General Bradley 
supported the Marshall thesis of limited war, 
but avoided the political tangle in which 
Secretary Marshall has become involved over 
the situation of China. He took sharp issue 
with the MacArthur prescription for victory 
in a statement which by all odds was the 
most cogent argument so far against enlarg- 
ing the war in Korea. “Red China,” General 
Bradley said, “is not the powerful nation 
seeking to dominate the world.” To take on 
China would be to engage “too much of our 
power in an area that is not the critical 
strategic prize.” It would, in the opinion of 
the Joint Chiefs, “involve us in the wrong 
war, at the wrong place, at the wrong time 
and with the wrong enemy.” 

This is a distinction that needs to be kept 
crystal clear. It has been muddied by those 
who see in expanded war against China an 
easy way to clip the wings of the Kremlin. 


General Bradley confirmed what others have ` 


pointed out, that there is no such thing as 
limited war against China. To get decisive 
results in China, he explained in response 
to Senator CONNALLY, ground troops would 


have to be committed, for naval and air 
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action alone would not bring a decision. 
And, as he said earlier, “enlargement of the 
war in Korea to include Red China would 
probably delight the Kremlin more than 
anything else we could do. It would neces- 
sarily tie down additional forces, especially 
our sea and air power, while the Soviet 
Union would not be obliged to put a single 
man into the conflict.” 

This sounds to us like sound military 
sense: keep your main forces free for the 
main struggle. In this connection General 
Bradley dealt forthrightly with that much 
overworked word, appeasement. It is ap- 
peasement, he said, to give away something 
to an aggressor without putting up a fight. 
But it is not appeasement to refuse to en- 
large a quarrel “to the point where our 
global capabilities are diminished.” This 
also makes sense to us, whatever the se- 
mantic distortions the Martins and Tafts 
may place upon it. 

The real reason for localizing the war, 
of course, is that, as General Bradley em- 
phasized, “our global strategy is paying 
off, and I see no reason to let impatience 
alter it in the Far East.” Korea is merely 
one engagement in the global contest. Gen- 
eral Bradley paints no rosy picture of what 
may be expected; his hope is that “if we 
can punish the Chinese severely enough 
in Korea,” a settlement can be achieved. 
But he opposes a showdown with Russia, 
which is what the bomb-China school really 
is calling for, for the eloquent reason that 
now “we are not in the best military posi- 
tion to seek a showdown.” 

This sober analysis by the Nation's prin- 
cipal military adviser carries little of the 
glitter or glib promise of the MacArthur 
formula, But it shows a lot more regard 
for military risks and realities, and it at- 
tests to a rare ability on the part of Gen- 
eral Bradley to keep his eye on the main 
ring in what has become a three-ring circus, 


Big Business Grabs Defense Plants 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, May 23, 1951 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the RECORD an eco- 
nomic report entitled “Big Business 
Grabs Defense Plants,” prepared by the 
Public Affairs Institute. 

There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Bic Business Grass DEFENSE PLANTS 


(à report by Public Affairs Institute, 
Washington, D. C.) 


Through public announcements, news- 
paper editorials, and radio commercials, 
steel companies are assuring the public that 
by expansion of their plants these same com- 
panies can take care of all defense and 
civilian requirements for steel. The big 
companies in other basic industries such as 
aluminum, electric power, and chemicals are 
joining in a campaign designed to shut inde- 
pendent businessmen out of the capacity ex- 
pansion program. 

Big business in these basic industries hides 
the fact that it is assuming the right to set 
the expansion targets for the needs of de- 
fense, a full-employment peacetime economy 
and America’s peacetime role in world eco- 
nomic development. 
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This campaign also conceals the huge tax 
concessions and other guarantees by the Gov- 
ernment to get big industry’s participation 
in the plant-expansion program. The tax 
concessions on defense facilities is a 5-year 
write-off which enables a company to write 
off defense-plant costs at the rate of 20 per- 
cent per year. This accelerated depreciation 
means lower taxes for the participating com- 
panies at a time when the tax liability is at 
the highest and when the need for revenue is 
the greatest. 

Another fact not understood by the public 
is that Government officials have ignored 
the mandate of Congress in the Defense Pro- 
duction Act to encourage the independent 
businessmen to construct additional capac- 
ity. The act provides direct Government 
loans and Government-guaranteed loans to 
as.ist businessmen in financing additional 
facilities. The Defense Production Admin- 
istration has failed to encourage independ- 
. ent businessmen to take advantage of these 
provisions. 

The relative importance of the capacity 
expansions authorized in the first 5 months 
of the Defense Production Act is apparent 
when compared to the expansion of plants 
and facilities of the entire World War II 
period. 

Before the expansion of World War II the 
United States had plants and equipment 
which cost about $40,000,000,000. In the 5- 
year period of World War II Government and 
private industry built $25,000,000,000 of new 
plants of which $20,000,000,000 were estimated 
to be usable for peacetime production. Of 
this $20,000,000,000 total approximately 
$8,500,000,000 were built by private con- 
cerns, In the first 5 months of the Defense 
Production Act, according to W. H. Harri- 
son, Administrator, National Production Au- 
thority, private business had applied for 
certificates of necessity on $10,500,000,000 
worth of plants. Mr. Harrison disclosed 
that certificates of necessity had been 
issued on $3,500,000,000 in new facilities, of 
which $2,600,000,000 were granted the 5-year 
accelerated depreciation. In the 5 years of 
World War II, 44,000 certificates of necessity 
were issued for a total of $6,000,000,000 of 
privately financed facilities. 


LUCRATIVE INDUCEMENTS 


Why has industry responded so readily to 
the Government’s program for additional 
capacity? There are two important reasons, 
First, the 5-year tax amortization and guar- 
anteed markets are powerful inducements to 
big business to build additional plants and 
facilities. Second, and perhaps a more im- 
portant factor, is the drive by established 
producers to maintain their dominant posi- 
tion in their respective industries. Industry 
leaders recognize, albeit belatedly, that a 
high rate of output is here to stay and that 
new enterprisers will remain in production 
after the end of the emergency. 

There are two major inducements to busi- 
ness to expand industrial facilities. One is 
the Defense Production Act provision for in- 
centives to businessmen through direct loans 
from Government agencies and by Govern- 
ment guaranties of loans made by private 
bankers. (In aluminum additional induce- 
ments have been given to insure private fi- 
nancing through a Government guaranty to 
purchase the 5-year output of a specified 
annual capacity rate of operation at a profit- 
guaranteeing price, This is in addition to 
the tax write-off.) 

The Revenue Act of 1950 provides the sec- 
ond major inducement to businessmen to 
build additional plant capacity by permitting 
the write-off or amortization of such facili- 
ties over a 5-year period. In this respect the 
1950 Revenue Act is almost identical with 
the Second Revenue Act of 1940 under which 
practically all of the privately financed war 
facilities of the 1940-45 period were con- 
structed. As in the Second Revenue Act of 
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1940 the 1950 act permits a business con- 
cern—after showing the facilities are neces- 
sary to the defense effort—to amortize or de- 
preciate the cost of the new facilities at the 
rate of 20 percent a year. This special de- 
duction is in lieu of the standard deduction 
for depreciation, This accelerated deprecia- 
tion is a very considerable advantage to in- 
dustry since it means lower taxes in the de- 
fense period when the tax liability is at its 
highest and when the need for revenue is 
greatest. 


WAY FOR SMALL BUSINESS 


It is the loan provisions of the Defense 
Production Act of 1950 to which independ- 
ent Lusiness must look if it is to build any 
of the additional facilities. New concerns 
do not typically have profits on established 
business operations equal to 20 percent of 
the cost of an entirely new facility. More 
important, however, is the fact that inde- 
pendent businessmen have little access to 
the private capital market nor do they have 
the accumulated reserves with which to do 
their own financing. Larger concerns, on the 
other hand, enjoy easy access to the capital 
market and have accumulated reserves. 
They can finance expansions from their own 
resources and take advantage of the 5-year 
tax amortization scheme. 

The afore-mentioned inducements plus 
certain others make the present situation 
favorable to the establishment by local busi- 
nessmen of new regional centers of indus- 

Steel and many other important basic 
industries have abandoned the practice of 
freight absorption following a Supreme 
Court ruling. Under the law as enforced by 
the Federal Trade Commission and upheld 
by the Supreme Court, new producers are 
free of the threat of having their local 
market invaded by distant established pro- 
ducers. These advantages coming on top of 
the rearmament program would seem to 
make good risks of local producers. 

The only limitations on the establishment 
of more capacity in any industry are neces- 
sity for the defense effort, general economic 
feasibility and the policies of the Defense 
Production Administration and Government 
lending agencies. 

The policy of the Defense Production Act 
to promote competitive enterprise is clear 
and unmistakable. The act declares it to be 
the policy of Congress “to promote the na- 
tional defense within the framework of the 
American system of competitive enterprise” 
and to enable small business to make the 
greatest possible contribution “toward 
achieving the objectives of the act.” More- 
over, the instructions by DPA Administrator 
Harrison on the percentage to be granted 
for the 5-year write-offs say: 

“Percentages set only for the bigger and 
stronger companies would be contrary to the 
requisites in the Defense Production Act that 
to the maximum extent the framework of 
our system of competitive enterprise would 
be preserved.” 

Despite these policy statements there has 
been almost no use of the lending provisions 
of the Defense Production Act by inde- 
pendent business. The preponderant ma- 
jority of the certificates of necessity have 
been issued to established business enter- 
prises that are able to finance the plant addi- 
tions out of their own resources. According 
to an early report, the first $1,800,000,000 of 
construction authorized under certificates of 
necessity included $1,400,000,000 for expan- 
sion by established steel companies. 

Once certificates of necessity authorizing 
5-year cost write-offs for substantial expan- 
sion programs have been approved for their 
industries, spokesmen of such favored indus- 
tries as electric power, aluminum, chemi- 
cals, and steel have declared themselves 
against the use of public funds for the con- 
struction of additional facilities. 
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STEEL MEN OPPOSE NEW COMPANIES 


The attitude expressed by steel executives 
in the New York Sunday Times of February 
4 is typical of the opposition of established 
industry to erection of independent capac- 
ity. The Sunday Times had the following 
headline: “Steel men worry on overexpan- 
sion; leaders say capacity may be pushed to 
excessive heights by defense hysteria.” 

According to the Times, President White, 
of Republic Steel Corp., the Nation’s third 
largest steel producer, said the steel industry 
is already overexpanded and that the 117,- 
500,000 tons capacity scheduled to be in op- 
eration by the end of 1952 is more than is 
needed to take care of normal needs. He 
said it is not necessary to build additional 
capacity with Federal funds. 

Eugene R. Grace, chairman of the Beth- 
lehem Steel Corp., said that in accomplish- 
ing the 117,500,000-ton goal the industry 
would be well ahead of President Truman's 
program and that the industry had “under- 
taken this program without any Government 
money + * I don’t see any use for 
Government funds to add additional steel 
capacity.” 

Irving S. Olds, chairman of the United 
States Steel, gave the same reasons and 
added others for his opposition to the use 
of Government funds to finance independent 
businessmen trying to get a start in making 
steel. “I do not believe that steel mills 
should be built at times of shortage of ma- 
terials and manpower unless those mills are 
really necessary. I am not opposed to any- 
one going into the steel business. I don’t 
like to see Government funds used for some 
of these proposed new facilities because they 
may be used to satisfy local ambitions.” 

Mr. Olds might have added that the satis- 
faction of local ambitions to which he was 
opposed is, in many instances, based on 
local ore and coal resources that otherwise 
would not be used in meeting the Nation’s 
steel requirements. Such resources have 
been used by the Kaiser steel mill in Cali- 
fornia and the Lone Star plant in Texas, 
built in World War II over the opposition 
of established steel interests. These plants 
made a distinct contribution to the winning 
of World War II and more recently have sup- 
ported the national full employment 
economy. 

Clarence Randall, president of the Inland 
Steel Corp., also said that amid the current 
war hysteria there is danger of pressure to 
build plants where political purposes would 
be served. Mr, Randall also held that the 
rush to obtain funds for new steel plants 
might be the start of socialization or nation- 
alization of the steel industry in this coun- 
try. 

The arguments against expansion in the 
Nation’s steel capacity come from the same 
industry sources that opposed expansion in 
steel making in World War II and again in 
the postwar period. While a number of 
reasons are given, the real reason has been 
and is that industry leaders want no new 
independently owned steel capacity that can 
conceivably threaten their monopolistic con- 
trol of the industry. 

Denial of Government funds, as advocated 
by established members of any industry, ac- 
tually means that there will be no plant con- 
struction by new independent concerns. 
Several local groups of businessmen, such as 
Tidewater industries in Virginia, the New 
England Steel Development Corp., the North 
American Steel Co. of Iowa, and the inde- 
pendent business groups in Tennessee, Ken- 
tucky, Michigan, Texas, California, and other 
States are seeking to establish new steel fa- 
cilities for their areas. 

These groups are not affiliated with power- 
ful banking interests and are unable to ob- 
tain from private sources the enormous 
amounts of capital necessary to start an in- 
tegrated operation in heavy industry, Only 
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direct loans or guaranteed loans by Govern- 
ment agencies will enable these enterprises 
to get started. 


INDEPENDENTS OPPOSED IN ALUMINUM 


The prospects of getting independent pro- 
ducers into an expansion of aluminum ca- 
pacity is clouded by opposition of established 
industry producers, numerous unending de- 
lays by Government agencies and difficulties 
in getting necessary caiptal with which to 
finance the new concerns. The National Se- 
curity Resources Board on October 5, 1950, 
announced an expansion target of 1,000,000 
tons for a 68 percent increase in primary 
aluminum capacity. The report of the 
House Judiciary Subcommittee on monopoly 
describes the attitude of the established in- 
dustry, including the Aluminum Corp. of 
America (Alcoa), as follows: 

“At the outset responsible leaders were in- 
clined to pass over and to minimize merits 
of offers of independents seeking to enter 
the field. In fact, Alcoa by a full-page ad- 
vertisement endeavored to demonstrate that 
there was no shortage of aluminum for any 
military program. 

“The same company made similar state- 
ments in 1940, shortly before the capacity of 
the industry was multiplied fivefold. 

The House committee comments that 5 
months later this too-little, too-late pro- 
gram is moving over a labyrinthian obstacle 
course.” The report says: 

“It would seem that in the case of alumi- 
num most of the governmental agencies in- 
volved, including the newer ones, are bogged 
down in confusion, inadequate procedures, 
diffuse authority, and insufficient leader- 
ship.” 

The committtee report is far from reassur- 
ing that independent aluminum producers, 
even with Government loans or Government- 
guaranteed private loans at 5 percent and 
guaranteed markets at the average price 
quoted by the three dominant concerns can 
compete with established producers. The 
committee recognizes that the degree of con- 
centration prevailing in the industry. makes 
imperative the independent control of new 
capacity. The committee is less certain, 
however, as to how to bring this about and 
positively shrinks from the remedy of Gov- 
ernment loans or Government construction 
of new plants: 

“Only as a last resort, if private loans are 
not available for independent new concerns, 
should loans be made by Government agen- 
cies or plants built by the Government as in 
World War II.“ 

The dominant producer, the Aluminum 
Corp. of America, has been declared a monop- 
oly by a Federal court and is under the con- 
tinuing jurisdiction of the court. In view 
of the economic unfeasibility of any appre- 
ciable independent private expansion in 
aluminum capacity even with Government 
assistance, Government construction and 
operation of new plants appears to be the 
only adequate remedy. 

A congressional committee, in view of the 
requirements of the situation, should be 
less timorous and indecisive in arriving at 
the remedies plainly indicated by its own 
investigation. 

Has too much capacity already been au- 
thorized? Mr. Charles Wilson, Defense Mobi- 
lizer, told a congressional committee (Febru- 
ary 8) that expansion beyond a certain point 
in steel and aluminum would not be per- 
mitted because of the cost in scarce materials 
and manpower. Mr. Wilson said: 

“So you will hear one of these days in the 
not-distant future, I am afraid, where we 
have cracked down on a lot of these certain 
lines. 

“Now in every case, aluminum, steel, and 
so on, we are trying to find the safe limit 
that we can go for this next 3-year period.” 

What are the safe limits? Are the 117,- 
500,000 tons of steel considered sufficient by 


tons of aluminum the safe limits? There is 
serious and well-qualified opinion that both 
targets are insufficient either for the pur- 
pose of a high-level peacetime economy with 
its global responsibilities or for the defense 
and civilian economy of the present. In 
aluminum, for example, a publication of an 
investment banking concern affiliated with 
the Aluminum Corp. of America forecasts 
rapid increases in the use of that metal in 
the next few years. 

The capacity targets for steel and alumi- 
num and other basic industries have been 
set without adequate consideration of the 
needs of the entire economy. These goals 
will affect the standard of living for a gen- 
eration of Americans. They should be de- 
termined by representatives of the different 
sectors of the economy including labor, in- 
dustry, and consuming interest on the basis 
of expert knowledge, 

The record certainly indicates that such 
decisions cannot be left to the spokesmen 
of industries having long records of capacity 
restriction. 


IS THE 5-YEAR AMORTIZATION NECESSARY? 


Three important questions arise out of the 
plant-expansion program. Is the induce- 
ment of the 5-year write-off period necessary 
to persuade business to construct plants the 
output of which the Government stands 
ready to purchase? Is the granting of cer- 
tificates of necessity—authority for 5-year 
write-off—to dominant and financially en- 
trenched members of industry consistent 
with the requirements of the Defense Pro- 
duction Act to encourage independent busi- 
ness enterprise to make the greatest possible 
defense contribution? In the interest of 
competitive enterprise it is advisable for the 
Government to construct additional capac- 
ity? 

The original 5-year-amortization scheme 
was adopted in the Second Revenue Act of 
1940, France had just fallen and her indus- 
trial capacity lost to the Nazis. There was 
great fear for Britain’s fate, President 
Roosevelt and his advisers saw the need for 
immediate additions to United States indus- 
trial capacity. Mindful of the great depres- 
sion and with several million workers un- 
employed, businessmen had no confidence 
that there would be peacetime markets for 
the output of new plants, Chairman 
Dovcntron of the House Ways and Means 
Committee expressed the prevailing view, 
He said: 

“These plants are erected for a special 
purpose, namely, the production of war ma- 
terials. When the war is over they will in 
the main be useless, For this reason, the 
bill permits a very rapid depreciation of the 
cost of such facilities. Assuming that the 
emergency will be over in 5 years, the bill 
permits a complete write-off of the cost 
within the 5-year period.” 


PRODUCTION STAYS HIGH 


These fears proved groundless. As a result 
of the expansions undertaken during World 
War II and in the period 1945-50, the Na- 
tion’s basic industries sustained an all-time 
high rate of industrial output of finished 
goods which in itself created additional de- 
mands on these basic industries, 

Probably the 5-year depreciation allowance 
was necessary in 1940. In 1950, when the 
economy had been operating for 5 years with 
a shortage of capacity in all basic industries, 
a special allowance, such as accelerated de- 
preciation, seems an unnecessary gift. The 
very magnitude of the preparedness program 
and its assurance of markets for the addi- 
tional capacity is well understood by indus- 
try. Of equal importance is the fact that in- 
dustry is being reequipped with more efficient 
plants than any existing today, and concerns 
taking advantage of the extraordinary mar- 
kets created by the defense program to con- 
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the industry and the 1,000,000 additional. 


struct more capacity will have a marked ad- 
vantage in the post-defense economy. 

There is another consequence of an ac- 
celerated depreciation policy. Secretary of 
Interior Chapman recently said: 

“It would deprive the Treasury of tax 
revenues from one source which, under the 
President’s pay-as-you-go policy for financ- 
ing preparedness, would have to be made up 
by hcavier taxes on other parts of our 
economy.” 

The second important consideration in the 
plant expansion program involves the lack 


-of policy on economic concentration, Atten- 


tion has already been directed to what ap- 
pears to be a complacent policy of giving big 
business tax advantages to induce the con- 
struction of plants for the output of which 
the Government has guaranteed a market, 
But for independent business interests there 
is no definite, well-formulated policy of get- 
ting the participation of such interests in the 
plant construction program through Gov- 
ernment loans and other Government guar- 
anties. The failure of the Defense Produc- 
tion Authority is the more disappointing be- 
cause of the unusual opportunity to serve 
the public ends of regional economic develop- 
ment and the encouragement of competition. 

Independent business is confronted by vex- 
ing problems in undertaking integrated pro- 
duction in many industries, Capacity can be 
added by established industries merely by 
“rounding out” existing facilities at a much 
lower cost than organizing a new integrated 
plant, United States Steel is building a new 
integrated plant. It has its own supplies of 
coking coal and ore, its own experienced en- 
gineering staff, and other advantages over a 
new entrant into the industry, On the other 
hand, the New England Steel Development 
Corp., which was granted a certificate of ne- 
cessity for a $250,000,000 plant in Connecti- 
cut, is confronted by such problems as sup- 
plies of coal and ore, by the assembly of en- 
gineering and sales staffs, and by financing. 
These problems must be resolved before a 
newcomer can be established. 


HERE'S WHAT TO DO 


Can these hurdles be made by a new pri- 
vate concern? The costs appear very great. 
The New England group is reportedly nego- 
tiating with the Bethlehem Steel Corp. to 
take over its project. If the Bethlehem com- 
pany finally decides to build the plant—a 
consummation greatly desired by the New 
England interests—there will be no gain for 
independent business. 

There can be no significant additions to 
capacity in basic industry by unaided, pri- 
vate, independent groups, Aluminum and 
steel are indicative of the vast problems in 
the solution of which independent business- 
men need Government assistance. The only 
practicable method of lessening the concen- 
tration in the control of these industries 
appears to be through Government construc- 
ticn and eventual disposal of these plants to 
independent businessmen. 

Instead of placing the emphasis on private 
financing of more capacity by old established 
concerns, it is recommended that the Gov- 
ernment take the following action: 

1, Reexamine the wisdom of the 5-year 
amortization allowance with a view to re- 
ducing it or completely ending it. 

2. Establish a new defense plant corpora- 
tion or similar agency to examine all defense 
plant construction proposals, and to give 
positive encouragement and counsel to inde- 
pendent enterprises. 

3. Encourage new independent enterprises 
to enter into monopolistic industries through 
a vigorous promoted loan program. Where 
necessary, the Government could guarantee 
loans and contract the annual output, as 
was done in aluminum, The Attorney Gen- 
eral could be asked to recommend a list of 
industries where Government loans and 
guaranties and, where necessary, direct Gove 
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ernment construction should take precedence 
over private financing by established con- 
cerns. 

4. Enact a law to provide for direct Gov- 
ernment construction of plants in highly 
concentrated industries where private inde- 
pendent capital is unequal to the task. 


MacArthur in World War II 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 15, 1951 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, William Courtenay, represent- 
ing the London Sunday Times, Daily 
Graphic and Kemsley Newspapers at 
Pacific war from February 1942 to Feb- 
ruary 1946 in Japan and Korea; and in 
Korea 1947 to 1951, in the Voice of the 
People column of the Chicago Sunday 
Tribune of May 20, gives his view of Gen- 
eral MacArthur in World War II, as fol- 
lows: 


CENERAL MACARTHUR’S Recorp—A BRITISH 
APPRAISAL 


SINGAPORE, April 15.— The return of Gen. 
Douglas MacArthur to the United States pro- 
vides an opportunity of recording something 
of the great work he did for the British Em- 
pire—no less than for the United States— 
during his long tenure of office in the South- 
west Pacific area and in Japan. 

As the only British war correspondent who 
served under him throughout the whole of 
the Pacific war period, perhaps I might be 
allowed through the courtesy of your col- 
umns to express this appreciation. 

General MacArthur first greeted the war 
correspondents at Melbourne before the 
Southwest Pacific area wasformed. We were 
all impressed by the manner in which he 
sought us each out individually to give us 
a firm and warm handshake and by the re- 
markable speech he made for an hour re- 
viewing the world war situation. Coming 
from a general so preoccupied with Bataan 
it was extremely lucid, far-reaching, and en- 
cyclopedic. He predicted with extreme ac- 
curacy that Germany had fulfilled her maxi- 
mum effort against Russia in the summer 
of 1941. 

And when the SWPA was formed his was 
the Kitchener-like plan to defend Australia 
from beyond her borders in New Guinea 
rather than from the “Brisbane line” of de- 
tense inside her coast lines. 

This courageous decision was taken despite 
the fact that by March 1942 the Japanese 
stood in Timor Island, 500 miles north of 
Darwin, some 40,000 strong poised for in- 
vasion; that all the ships in Darwin Harbor 
had been sunk; and that we had lost com- 
mand of the seas and of the air, 

His was the strategy therefore which saved 
Australia from invasion. Later, too, his was 
the strategy of “island hopping” which 
turned the jungle against the enemy; which 
made the jungle—which the Japanese had 
jauntily supposed would be their best 
friend—into their most treacherous foe. 

In all the Pacific island campaigns, he 
came with the first convoys on D-day and 
was always ashore early with leading waves. 
Among the thousands of troops who met 
him in the field he was informal, affable, 
approachable, friendly, and even matey, 
without being condescending. 

In the Markham Valley on September 5, 
1943, when 1,200 paratroops of the United 


States Five Hundred and Third Parachute 
Regiment were dropped behind the Japanese 
lines at Nadzab airstrip, he not only liber- 
ated all of British New Guinea but flew 
with the paratroops himself—leading the 
whole flotilla of planes into action. I was 
present in this action in one of the planes 
and recall how he spent September 4 among 
the paratroops in the jungles to give them 
friendly advice and encouragement for this 
was our first paratroop operation of the 
Pacific war and the largest in the world war 
up to thet time. 

It might be remembered with gratitude 
also that his was the planning which brought 
us to Tokyo safely without untoward inci- 
dent when we landed at Atsugi Air Field 
August 30, 1945. 

At that time our nearest troops to Japan 
were at Iwo Jima—750 miles south of Japan 
and farther than from London to Berlin. We 
were not closing in around the capital for 
the kill as in the west. We were to some 
extent dependent on the good will and good 
faith of the Japanese to bring the occupa- 
tion off successfully. Yet in 6 years of it 
there has not been an untoward incident— 
surely a tribute to the wisdom, sagacity, and 
restraint of General MacArthur. 

May all this grand record be remembered 
long after present points of difference in 
approach to the present problems in the east 
are in the dust. General MacArthur cer- 
tainly saved more of the British Empire than 
did any other leader in the field. For this— 
apart from the larger results in world 
affairs—both England and Australia and I 
may add New Zealand and the peoples of 
many a Pacific island owe him an immeas- 
urable debt of thanks. 

WILLIAM COURTENAY, 


Address of Brig. Gen. Donald P. Booth 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THADDEUS M. MACHROWICZ 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 23, 1951 


Mr. MACHROWICZ. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I wish 
to insert in the Recorp the following 
speech delivered by Brig. Gen. Donald P, 
Booth on May 19, 1951, at the Folish 
Soldiers Home at New York, on the occa- 
sion of the thirtieth anniversary of the 
founding of the Polish Army Veterans 
Association of America, 

The speech follows: 


Distinguished guests, ladies and gentle- 
men, it is an honor for me to be here with 
you tonight to join with you in marking 
not only our Armed Forces Day, but aiso 
the thirtieth anniversary of the founding of 
the Polish Army Veterans Association of 
America. z 

This year our Armed Forces Day has for 
a slogan "Defenders of freedom” and stresses 
tribute to our Armed Forces who, as mem- 
bers of the United Nations fòrces, are sup- 
porting the decision of the U. N. to stop the 
unprovoked and ruthless aggression in Korea. 

It seems to me from my knowledge of your 
organization that the slogan “Defenders of 
freedom” is a particularly appropriate one 
for the combined celebration here tonight. 
Not only does it fit the Armed Forces Day 
tribute to our forces and men in Korea, but 
it applies to those Polish Army veterans in 
your organization who voluntarily fought 
for and successfully defended freedom in 
France in World War I. The slogan “De- 
fenders of freedom” seems to make the com- 
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bined celebration of this thirtieth anniver- 
sary of the founding of your association and 
the second anniversary of Armed Forces 
Day even more fitting. 

You are celebrating your thirtieth birth- 
day. In less than a month our Army will 
celebrate its birthday. The Army has had 
a continuous existence since June 14, 1775, 
when by resolution of the Continental Con- 
gress, there was established the first troops 
of any sort representing the United States. 

I am not going into the 176 years of his- 
tory of the United States Army, but it is 
obvious to every American that the Army 
has come a long way since the days of the 
Revolutionary War when George Washing- 
ton’s problems were centered on getting the 
men he needed and the bare essentia’s of 
food, clothing, muskets, powder and ball, and 
a few cannon. In those days, training the 
men in the Army required only a matter of 
weeks and months, not months and years as 
dces today. In mentioning the American 
Revolution to this group, I cannot helo but 
mention also that at West Point, N. Y., 50 
miles up the Hudson River from here, is a 
statue of a famous Polish hero—Gen, Thad- 
deus Kosciusko. You know probably het- 
ter than I, the contribution made by General 
Kosciusko to the cause of liberty and free- 
dom in the American Revolution, how he was 
inspired by the efforts of the American Col- 
onies to gain their freedom and left Europe 
to join the cause and fight for our liberties, 
how he designed and built the then vital 
fortifications of the Hudson River at West 
Point, and later served as a valued aide to 
Gen. George Washington. I cannot bus 
think that the 30,000 Americans of Polish 
descent who voluntarily served with the 
Polish Army in World War I—even then as 
“defenders of freedom“ -in some measure re- 
paid Poland for her contributions to our 
liberty by her great hero, Kosciusko. 

The most important evidence to indicate 
the Army’s defense of freedom today is the 
fighting in Korea. I will not repeat the his- 
tory of the Korean war. You will have fol- 
lowed the course of events there as closely 
as I have, I'm sure. But I do desire to 
high light some things that to me are very 
significant. r 

We all know what we are fighting for in 
Korea. General Ridgway stated it very 
clearly to his Eighth Army troops in late 
January. It is worth repeating here some of 
his statement that “the real issues are 
whether or not the power of western civiliza- 
tion, as God has permitted it to flower in 
our beloved land, shall defy and defeat com- 
munism; whether the rule of men who shoot 
their prisoners, enslave their citizens, and 
deride the dignity of man shall displace the 
rute of those to whom the individual and his 
individual rights are sacred; whether we are 
to survive with God's hand to guide and lead 
us, or to perish in the dead existence of a 
Godless world. 

“If these be true, and to me they are 
beyond any possibility of challenge, then 
this has long since ceased to be a fight for 
freedom for our Korean allies alone and 
for their national survival. It has become, 
and it continues to be, a fight for our own 
freedom, for our own survival, in an honor- 
able, independent national existence.” 

The people of the United States may well 
be proud of their Army as a part of the 
fighting team in Korea. The newspapers and 
radio have kept you informed as to the 
combat in Korea and the bravery and hero- 
ism displayed by the troops. There are other 
illustrations of essential work being done in 
addition to the fighting. 

Today's Army, in very marked contrast 
to the Continental Army of 1775-76 and 
even in decided contrast to General Persh- 
ing’s army of 1917-18, is a very complex 
machine. True, the individual soldier—the 
doughboy—is still the basic cog in the ma- 
chine. But no longer in modern warfare is 
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the basic soldier enough no matter in what 
quantity you mass him. The Chinese Com- 
munists have recently illustrated this each 
time hordes of them have been repulsed by 
our thin lines of smaller forces of infantry- 
men with their superior fire power and better 
weapons. Not only is the basic soldier alone 
not enough in our modern Army, but it 
takes a man much more skilled and more 
highly trained to be a combat soldier in our 
Army today than ever before. He must have 
all the qualities heretofore considered essen- 
tial for a good fighter—strength, endurance, 
self-reliance, self-sacrifice, and bravery. 
But today he must know how to operate ma- 
chines far more complex than those found 
normally in civilian life in addition tu being 
able to march and shoot. 

The stream of improvement in weapons 
and equipment, the output of research spon- 
sored both by industry and Government has 
given to us the potential of having the best- 
equipped Army the world has ever known, 
The improvements in accuracy of the guns, 
greater range, greatly increased motor power, 
and simplification of steering mechanisms 
have made our tanks the best in the world. 
The development of radar equipment and 
the beginning of the use of guided missiles 
have given our Army a striking power pre- 
viously unknown to the world. The Army 
today is a highly specialized and highly tech- 
nical Army. Its accomplishments in the 
Korean operation have been great, and you 
may be sure we have not disclosed all our 
latest secrets to the Communists in Korea, 

When the Korean trouble started, there 
were no United States Army troops in Korea 
except the small number of military advisers 
with the Republic of Korea Army. In the 
short space of 3 months more than 100,000 
troops and almost 2,000,000 tons of United 
States Army equipment and supplies were 
in South Korea. Compare this achievement 
to our effort in the First World War when 
it was 5 months after we entered the war 
on April 6, 1917, before we had a force of 
100,000 troops in France, and it is even a 
better record than in World War II when it 
took 3% months after Pearl Harbor—Decem- 
ber 7, 1941—before we had a force of 100,000 
troops overseas. The movement of the fa- 
mous Second Infantry Division to Korea was 
a signal achievement. This Second Infantry 
Division is the one whose history and fight- 
ing traditions date back to France in World 
War I. I'm sure it is not an unfamiliar 
division to many of you. In fact, it is the 
division whose heroic exploits are mentioned 
in this evening’s paper. The Second Division 
was stationed in the United States—on a 
post on the west coast—when the Korean 
fighting started. It was alerted for move- 
ment within 10 days, and in a little more 
than 3 weeks later the first combat elements 
of that division arrived in Korea. I think 
you will agree that it was a truly magnifi- 
cent feat. One day the troops of that divi- 
sion are quietly going about their training 
duties, and hardly more than a month later 
they are fighting an enemy 6,000 miles away; 
the necessary ships having been assembled, 
the equipment packed and loaded, the men 
and equipment moved entirely across the 
world’s largest ocean, unloaded, and moved 
into the line. 

You may recall also that in the early days 
of the Korean fighting our thin lines of men 
had difficulty stopping the Russian T-34 tank 
that was being used by the North Koreans. 

The now famous 3.5-inch rocket launchers 
proved to be an immediate answer to the 
T-34 tank. It was a new weapon—an im- 
provement over the 2.36-inch launcher and, 
of course, larger. The new rocket launchers 
themselves were available in sufficient num- 
bers but we had run into difficulty in manu- 
facturing the rocket ammunition. It was 
but a few weeks before fighting started in 
Korea that we had been able to get a satis- 


factory standard rocket for mass production, 


Immediately the fighting started in Korea 
the manufacturers speeded up their output 


-= from the small quantity produced in June 


to a mass production level in a matter of 
15 days. This meant they increased their 
production from a mere several hundred per 
month to thousands per day. 

The shipment of the 3.5-inch bazookas to 
Korea is an interesting story in itself. I 
mentioned before that in 90 days almost 2 
million tons of equipment and supplies were 
sent into South Korea. This was a remark- 
able logistical achievement particularly in 
view of the fact that everything we needed 
in Korea had to come from outside. Many 
of these troops and much of this equipment 
had to be transported from the United 
States over supply lines 6,000 miles long. 
The first shipments of the 3.5-inch bazooka 
illustrate coordinated shipments by air. 
Stocks of the 3.5-inch rocket launcher were 
on hand in the Rock Island Arsenal in Illi- 
nois but due to insufficient quantity on hand 
none had been issued to fighting units in the 
field. Instruction teams at Fort Benning, 
Ga., were being trained even then in the use 
of the weapon, It was planned that these 
teams would be used to instruct combat 
units when the rockets and rocket launch- 
ers became available in sufficient quantities. 

On the evening of July 3, 1950, our supply 
people in the Pentagon informed General 
MacArthur by radio that an instruction team 
and a limited number of rockets and launch- 
ers were available for shipment. The reply 
came back requesting that the team, launch- 
ers and rockets be air shipped at the earliest 
practicable date. 

The personnel in training at Fort Ben- 
ning, Ga,, the rockets in New Jersey, and the 
launchers from Illinois were flown to the 
west coast. A plane carrying 600 rockets ar- 
rived at an air base in California on July 7. 
It was immediately serviced and flown to 
Japan. On the evening of July 8, the train- 
ing team, together with 400 rockets and 20 
launchers flew from California to Japan 
where they caught up with the previous 
shipment of rockets. 

The training of troops in the use of the 
new launcher got under way immediately. 
The rockets and launchers were distributed 
and on July 20—just 17 days after General 
MacArthur was notified of their avallabil- 
ity—3.5-inch rockets knocked out seven 
tanks in bitter fighting near Taejon. 

Another outstanding achievement was the 
shipment of medium tanks from an Ohio 
depot to the port of embarkation, made pos- 
sible in a remarkably short time by the fine 
work of the civilian personnel of the Army 
Ordnance Corps. On one Sunday afternoon, 
they were directed to prepare more than a 
hundred of these tanks for shipment. They 
started immediately and at 5 o'clock the 
next day the depot started loading operations 
and worked around the clock until the next 
Thursday morning to complete the job. 
Fifty-odd of the tanks went out by rail on 
Wednesday and the remainder were shipped 
on Thursday. Credit here must be given 
also to the railroads for their fine coopera- 
tion in the shipping of the tanks. 

These examples illustrate what this coun- 
try does to attempt to see that our men are 
in an Army which is constantly being im- 
proved and is potentially the best equipped 
and best supplied and cared for in the world. 

Medical care for the wounded and sick in 
battle areas is far more advanced in our 
Army than has been known before in his- 
tory. Whereas some armies, particularly 
those of Communist Russia and her satel- 
lites, consider a wounded or sick soldier a 
liability, and consequently provide but poor 
care or no care at all for him, our Army gives 
the wounded the best of attention, as befits 
a citizen of our country, Wounded men 
in the battle lines and forward areas in 
Korea are brought out first by jeep ambu- 
lances to medical-aid stations, transferred to 
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standard three-fourth ton Army field am- 
bulances to take them to field and surgical 
hospitals where they receive the most mod- 
ern care. In some difficult situations they 
are brought out by helicopter or light plane, 

Except in the early stages of the cam- 
paign all wounded have been moved from 
Korea to the hospitals in Japan by air and 
the major portion of the evacuation from 
Japan to the United States has been by air. 
The Air Force has done a fine job handling 
the airlift of patients to the United States. 
Planes used in the evacuation make the trip 
in three jumps, namely, from Tokyo to Mid- 
way, Midway to Hawaii, Hawali to the west 
coast of the United States. Larger planes 
make a single hop from Tokyo to Hawaii in 
16 hours, and patients destined for east of 
the Mississippi River are moved by the larger 
type planes in one 16-hour hop, nonstop 
from Hawaii to a field in the vicinity of San 
Antonio, Tex. Generally, patients are taken 
to the hospital in the United States nearest 
their homes, and those arriving either at the 
west coast or at the Texas field are then 
flown by air to the various Army hospitals 
within the United States. 

Another Army job that has been difficult 
and well done in the very rugged situation 
in Korea is one that has received very little 
publicity. This unheralded work performed 
by the Army is foreign civilian supply. The 
Army has responsibility for civilian supply 
in support of military operatons in Korea, 

To the average citizen, the phrase “the 
Army and foreign civilian supply” will pos- 
sibly call to mind the familiar picture of 
soldiers distributing cigarettes, chewing 
gum and candy. Yet it was much more than 
that. The supply of foreign civil populations 
is an integral part of military operations; 
properly carried out to prevent disease, un- 
rest and civil disturbances in the wake of 
the fighting, it aids the achieving of purely 
military objectives. 

The Korean civilian supply operations is 
more complicated than usually experienced 
in combat areas because the military oper- 
ations are being carried on by the United 
Nations. Many of the member states of the 
United Nations naturally desired to furnish 
relief assistance. In addition voluntary non- 
governmental relief organizations also wished 
to contribute supplies, i 

Some idea of the complicated problems 
involved with regard to donations may be 
gained from a particular case. The Govern- 
ment of Thailand made available 40,000 tons 
of rice for Korea. After acceptance and ar- 
rangements had been made to pick up this 
rice in Thailand, it developed that harbor 
conditions would not permit the rice to be 
loaded in bulk. It had to be put into bags. 
The ships were on the way. Thailand did 
not have the necessary bags. It then devel- 
oped that India had 400,000 bags to donate. 
The Army made arrangements to move the 
bags from India to Thailand in time to be 
loaded to meet the ships which were en 
route to pick up the rice; and the bagged 
rice was shipped to Korea and used to feed 
the South Korean civilians. 

These are but a few of many instances 
in which hard work, speed, and ingenuity 
have backed up the courageous men who 
are—at this very moment—engaged in the 
active campaign in Korea. I repeat that our 
country can be proud of our Army, Navy, and 
Air Force for the evidence of greatness that 
has been displayed in Korea by the “defend- 
ers of freedom” there. But Korea is but 
the outward sign of the capabilities of our 
Armed Forces, just as the aggression by the 
Communists in Korea is the outward sign 
of the even greater threat to us in America 
today. Aggression by the Soviet Union is 
the threat to us and they even now attempt 
to lull us to complacency so that we will cut 
down on our military preparedness measures 
to defend our freedom, 
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National defense is not a matter for the 
Armed Forces alone. Just as each service, 
the Army, the Navy, and the Air Force, is a 
member of the Armed Forces team, so the 
Armed Forces are part of a still larger team. 
This larger team is the whole American peo- 
ple. When we of the Armed Forces receive 
the honor bestowed on us on this day when 
you join with us for Armed Forces Day, we 
do so with the pride that comes from the 
knowledge that we are receiving recognition 
from our fellow countrymen on whom we 
depend and who depend on us. 

But our mutual dependence cannot be lim- 
ited to this one day—Armed Forces Day, 
1951—it must continue as long as any threat 
to our country exists, and it must be sharpest 
when a threat, such as we have today, is so 
serious. Your adjutant general has just in- 
formed you that members present here to- 
night come here from 47 different posts rep- 
resenting many more different cities and 
localities in the United States. You are rep- 
resentative of a cross-section of America. 

+ This is your country, your home, it is your 
civilization; and your way of life that must 
be defended from aggression. You may join 
in to see that your voice is heard as to how 
well protected from aggression you want 
them. All of us must work hard to continue 
to be “defenders. of freedom.” It must be 
a national effort and not one for the military 
alone. 

» On this second Armed Forces Day we in the 
Armed Forces rededicate ourselves to the 
preservation of those ideals of peace and 
freedom which are a part of our Nation’s 
sacred heritage. ý: 


Exploitation of Foreign Workers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 22, 1951 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following article which appeared in 
the monthly publication entitled “The 
International Teamster,” June 1951: 


THE WETBACK Issun—LaBon Waces A Nir- 
AND-TUCK BATTLE To FIGHT A GROWING 
MENACE: EXPLOITATION OF FOREIGN 
WORKERS 


Organized labor is fighting for a decent mi- 
gratory farm labor bill in the House of Rep- 
resentatives. The House has before it the 
Poage bill, H. R. 3283, and the recently 
passed Senate bill, S. 984. 

Behind labor’s effort to get a decent bill 
are aligned powerful forces which stand for 
policies having far-reaching results on Amer- 
ican labor generally, and many Teamsters 
members particularly. 

The bills introduced in the Senate and 
House were designed to permit the entrance 
into the United States of Mexican farm work- 
ers to help out in 1951 and 1952 in what has 
been called a severe manpower pinch. Al- 
though the bills have seemed innocent 
enough on the surface, they are sponsored 
chiefly by large farming and processing inter- 
ests who want to get cheap labor to harvest 
and process their crops. 

ILLEGAL CROSSINGS 

Hundreds of thousands of Mexicans cross 
the border every year to work at substand- 
ard wages in the farms and fields of the 
Southwest. These illegal entrants are known 
as wetbacks—a name derived from illegal 


crossing of the Rio Grande on the United 
States-Mexican border. 

The wetback issue has resulted in numer- 
ous major developments which are bringing 
to public attention implications of a policy 
which would permit unrestricted entrance 
of Mexican farm workers: 

1, The President’s Commission on Migra- 
tory Labor recently made public its report 
after months of study and set forth facts, 
figures, and recommendations which indi- 
cate the magnitude of the problem and the 
implications for American labor. 

2. The Governor’s Committee of the State 
of California made a special study of agri- 
cultural labor in the San Joaquin Valley. 
Findings and recommendations of the 15- 
member committee brought to attention 
long-recognized conditions in the rich Cali- 
fornia fruit and vegetable area. 

3. National attention has been focused on 
the migrant problem by various newspapers 
and magazines, most notably by the New 
York Times in a series of special articles 
by writers who have made on-the-spot in- 
vestigations of migrant labor conditions. 

4. For the greater part of 5 days the United 
States Senate debated the various features 
of the farm-labor bill and thereby brought 
to public attention many facets of the farm- 
labor problem. For the first time in Con- 
gress the plight of farm labor, with empha- 
sis on American farm labor in the low-income 


brackets, was brought out through exten- . 


sive debates. 

The International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters as a labor union has a threefold inter- 
est in the wetback legislation: 

As a group of American citizens interested 
in decent humanitarian treatment of all 
labor, the teamster union does not want to 
see the shameful conditions prevailing in 
the past in farm labor continued; as a labor 
union, the teamsters realize that what affects 
one great group of labor, whether organized 

_or not, has an effect on all organized labor 
and work standards; finally, the teamsters 
have a direct interest since a substantial 
number of teamster members are involved 
competitively with proposed imported labor. 

It is oftentime overlooked, labor legisla- 
tive observers in Washington point out, that 
the wetback issue affects far more than low- 
paid labor in the cotton and vegetable fields 
of the Southwest. The Poage bill in the 
House would actually permit imported labor 
from Mexico to work in canneries, processing 
plants, cotton gins, and other establish- 
ments of a manufacturing nature in addi- 
tion to the cotton, fruit, and vegetable fields. 

BILLS DIFFER 

The permission to allow Mexicans to work 
in canneries and other processing establish- 
ments was deleted from the Senate bill, but 
remains in the House bill. 

The wetback problem is of a magnitude 
few had realized until the President’s Com- 
mission had filed its report. In the Senate 
debates many phases of this report were 
brought out to emphasize points at issue by 
Senators HUBERT HUMPHREY, Democrat, Min- 
nesota; Wayne Morse, Republican, Oregon; 
and Paul. Doucias, Democrat, Illinois, par- 
ticularly. Amendments helped to strengthen 
the bill before it got to the Senate. 

MUST PROBLEM 

Debates in the Senate and publicly re- 
leased data indicate the amazing size of the 
wetback problem. In his excellent series of 
articles in the New York Times, Gladwin 
Hill said, “The rise in illegal border-crossing 
by Mexican wetbacks to a current rate of 
more than 1,000,000 cases a year has been 
accompanied by a curious relaxation in 
ethical standards extending all the way 
from farmer-exploiters of this contraband 
labor to the highest levels of the Federal 
Government.” 
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American farm labor is placed in a serious 
competitive position with the entrance of 
Mexican illegals. The Mexicans can come 
in and work for shamefully low standards 
with virtually none of the protections of 
any sort which are taken for granted by 
American workers. By being placed in a low- 
paid, virtually peon, category the Mexican 
illegal has no comeback. He must take 
what he is paid, for if he complains he can 
be turned in to immigration authorities 
and deported. Deductions for food, lodging, 
and so forth, are made to the extent that 
the wages received are often pitiful. Cases 
were cited in Congress of substandard wages 
paid for cotton and “stoop” crop work. Being 
unorganized the wetbacks have no collec- 
tive bargaining strength. 

Examples have been pointed out by Hlil 
and others that wetbacks are being found 
in other occupations in addition to farm 
work. Examples of invasion of other jobs 
have been found in truck driving, building 
crafts, factory work, painting, blacksmith- 
ing, welding, shoemaking, and police work. 
This invasion of many types of work is 
alarming labor generally and bringing to 
bear increased support and cooperation of 
labor groups other than those directly in- 
terested in farm labor. 

Labor groups in this country are urging 
that Congress amend the Poage bill and the 
Senator ELLENDER bill to such an extent that 
protections will be included in the final 
measure. The Senate defeated an amend- 


ment making a prevailing wage mandatory 


on the promise that the Senate bill already 
had such a protection. The so-called pro- 
tection is vague and depends on administra- 
tive action which, labor representatives say, 
is dubious guaranty at best. 


REPORT CITED 


If sufficient protections can be placed in 
the final bill, much of the reason for hiring 
Mexican labor will be eliminated. Thus 
American migrant labor can stand a better 
chance of getting work. The President's 
Commission said in its report that “We are 
convinced that there was little need for the 
importation of foreign labor in the years 
1947 to 1950. The Commission received evi- 
dence that in 1950 domestic workers had 
been removed from employment in order to 
accommodate contract Mexican aliens.” 

A dozen amendments have been proposed 
in the bill as pending in the House, the 
most important of which is a change in sec- 
tion 503. The change would forbid recruit- 
ing labor until the Secretary of Labor held 
hearings and determined and certified that 
sufficient local, willing, and able, qualified 
workers are available; that prevailing wages 
and other conditions of employment are met, 
and that “the employment of such (foreign) 
workers will not adversely affect the wages 
and working conditions of local resident 
farm workers similarly employed.” 

As the fight goes forward for a decent 
farm-labor bill organized trade unions are 
becoming more and more conscious of the 
threat of the wetbacks and hope to defeat 
the threat of the large farming interests who 
proposed to continue trafficking in low- 
cost human labor for the sake of farm 
profits at a time when the defense effort is 
calling for all-out agricultural production. 


AN IMPORTANT FIGHT 


Organized labor has a special stake in the 
present discusison on bringing into the 
country Mexican labor to work in agricul- 
tural areas. The International Brotherhood 
of Teamsters, through a section of its mem- 
bership, particularly the cannery workers, is 
affected by the policy action which may be 
taken by the Congress on the Mexican labor 
question. 

The story being told the Congress is that 
we have a manpower pinch in agriculture 
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and the only solution is to bring in tens of 
thousands—perhaps hundreds of thou- 
sands—of Mexicans to work in our fields. 
It is interesting to note that labor rep- 
resentatives have pointed out that much 
of the manpower problems can be relieved 
through a proper use of our present man- 
power resources. 

It is also interesting to note the findings 
of the President’s Commission of Migra- 
tory Labor. This five-man commission with 
an expert staff made an extensive study of 
migratory labor throughout the United 
States. Some of the findings and recom- 
mendations should make Congress sit up 
and take notice. 

The Commission said that “We (the Com- 
mission) are convinced that there was little 
or no need for the importation of foreign la- 
bor in the years 1947 to 1950. The Commis- 
sion received evidence that in 1950 domestic 
workers had been removed from employment 
in order to accommodate contract Mexican 
aliens.” 

The Commission also estimates that 400,000 
of our migratory farm labor force of 1,000,000 
in 1949 were “wetbacks” or Mexicans in the 
United States illegally. 
| The Commission also says that “The wage 
level at which the alien farm laborer gen- 
erally is willing to work tends to set the 
pay pattern for all.” 

These were three of the many observations 
made. Will Congress pay attention to the 
report and the findings? Or will Congress 
listen to some of the large farming inter- 
ests who can profit by beating down the 
wages of farm workers, cashing in on pov- 
erty and human misery? 

It is time for labor to make its voice heard 
on this question more emphatically than it 
has even been heard in the past. 


Armed Forces Day Address by Hon. 
James P. Kem, of Missouri 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES P. KEM 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, May 24, 1951 


Mr. KEM. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp remarks made 
by me at the Armed Forces Day celebra- 
tion in St. Louis, Mo., on May 19. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Mr. Chairman, distinguished guests, ladies 
and gentlemen, we all deeply regret, and 
none more than I, the illness in his family 
that prevents the distinguished Vice Presi- 
dent of the United States from gracing your 
board today. 

We've been hearing a lot about generals 
lately, so much that the average citizen 
sometimes is confused. My apartment in 
Washington is next door to that formerly 
occupied by the late Senator Arthur H. Van- 
denberg. Recently Mrs. Kem asked one of 
the maids who was going to take the Van- 
denberg apartment. The maid replied: “Gen- 
eral Motors has rented it, but I haven't seen 
the general yet.” 

Today we salute the fighting men of Amer- 
ica—the finest men in all the world. 


THE UNIFIED ARMED SERVICES 


This is the second Armed Forces Day in 
the history of the Republic. For me it is 
good to be home in Missouri and to join 


„With you in paying a well-deserved tribute 


to the men and women of our unified Armed 
Forces. 

Armed Forces Day gives the people—all of 
us—an opportunity to demonstrate for all 
the world to see that we stand behind our 
fighting men—that we back them up 100 
percent. 

It gives all of us an opportunity for “a re- 
newal of faith in our country's sacred heri- 
tage, the ideals of peace and freedom, to the 
preservation of which our power is dedi- 
cated.” 

It is “a tribute to the Armed Forces as 
+ + * part of the total material and spir- 
itual power of America that is now being 
mobilized.” 

Armed Forces Day is a symbol of the suc- 
cess of the effort to weld the several branches 
of the service—the Army, the Navy, the Air 
Force, the Coast Guard, and the Marines— 
into a unified, effective fighting machine. 

When the Armed Forces Unification Act 
was before Congress there were those who 
said it wouldn’t work. It would be impos- 
sible, they said, to bring the armed services 
under one head. We were told that the 
admirals and the generals wouldn’t cooperate. 

There may be still problems of organization 
and personnel to be worked out. These are 
points of detail. The big point is: unifica- 
tion has worked. 

I heard General MacArthur testify re- 
cently: “In the Far East the integration of 
the three fighting services has been as com- 
plete as I could possibly imagine. They have 
worked as a team. The responsiveness of 
each service to the desires and wishes of the 
other has been almost perfection.” 


THE NATIONAL DEFENSE 


“When a strong man armed keepeth his 
palace, his goods are in peace” (Luke 11: 21). 

In these critical times, there is no substi- 
tute for a strong national defense. We must 
be so strong that no nation in the world 
dare attack us. 

We Americans are a happy, peace-loving 
people. We are a contented, peace-living 
people, By tradition we are not a nation of 
warriors. By instinct we loathe the thought 
of sending our young men into the bloody 
terror of “modern war.” 

International disarmament is an end to be 
devoutly wished. What a blessing it would 
be if all the nations in the world could be 
convinced of the utter folly, the sheer fu- 
tility, of settling differences by physical com- 
bat. May God speed the day when war is 
no more. 

But facts are facts. We must face them. 
We are met with a condition, not a theory. 

At the end of World War II, in accordance 
with purely peaceful intentions we demo- 
bilized the greatest army, navy, and air force 
that the world has ever seen. We destroyed 
mountains of war supplies. We earnestly 
desired, and we anticipated that the rest 
of the world would follow our example. But 
it was not to be so. 

Unfortunately, our good intentions turned 
into bitter disillusionment. The Soviet 
Union—a former ally—chose to keep large 
armed forces in uniform. It is estimated 
that Russia and her satellites, exclusive of 
Red China, have some 5,000,000 men under 
arms today. Communist China is reputed 
to have another 5,000,000. 

This means that the Reds at the moment 
have under arms more than twice the mili- 
tary manpower of the 12 North Atlantic 
Treaty nations combined, including the 
United States. Why these vast armed 
forces? Certainly not for defense. The Com- 
munists know full well that no nation or 
group of nations has the slightest intention 
of attacking them. The only reasonable ex- 
planation for the maintenance of such vast 
forces at such a hardship and cost to their 
people is that the Reds plan to attack—to 
attack at a time of their own choosing. 

With this tremendous manpower advan- 
tage, why have they withheld the blow? 
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Why have they refrained from all-out war? 
Winston Churchill has given us the answer. 
He tells us that the thing that has prevented 
Russian soldiers from washing their socks 
in the salt water of the English Channel is 
the atom bomb. 

We have reason to believe that the Rus- 
sians are building an A-bomb stockpile of 
their own. 

We have no choice but to increase as 
quickly as possible our own supply of bombs. 
We must develop the strongest air force on 
the face of the globe. We should build 
clouds of intercontinental bombers to carry 
these bombs to the enemy should it become 
necessary. We must have all these things in 
order to survive. 

Nor must we forget that bombers can fly 
in both directions. Are we prepared now to 
protect our own homes and factories from 
Russian bombers only five and a half flying 
hours away? We have the answer. General 
Vandenberg, Chief of Staff of the United 
States Air Force, has testified that if the 
Red Air Force struck this country at least 
70 percent of its planes would get through. 

Think of the consequences of a raid on 
this country by 100 Russian A-bombers, 70 
of which*get through. We must have more 
radar and more fighter planes. Surely we 
can offer our people more protection than 
now exists. 

We have the strongest navy in the world. 
We have it and we must keep it. We must 
maintain, and increase, the strength of the 
Marine Corps. 

We cannot hope to match the Reds man 
for man in ground soldiers, but must build 
an army strong enough to repel an invasion 
of our shores. We must find a way to meet 
the commitments we have undertaken 
abroad. 

We are, and have been for some months, 
in the process of rebuilding our strength. 
During the past year our Armed Forces have 
increased more than 1,000,000 men. It is 
anticipated that our Armed Forces will 
reach a total strength of 3,500,000 not later 
than June 30 of this year. 


OUR CITIZEN SOLDIERS 


We are all grateful and deeply indebted to 
our citizen soldiers—the members of the 
Reserve Corps and the National Guard. 

When our pitifully few and undermanned 
Regular Army divisions in Japan were sent 
into Korea last June, our guardsmen and 
reservists stood between us and defeat. They 
were called from their homes and families— 
often with scant notice—and rushed into 
battle. They have acquitted themselves 
nobly and well. Many will never return. 
To them, Korea is more than just a place on 
the map. It is their final resting place. 


THE TASK OF EVERY CITIZEN 


The job of defending America is not one 
solely for our fighting men. It is a task for 
every citizen—no matter his occupation, his 
race, his color, or his creed. We—all of us— 
are the defenders of America. Whether or 
not America survives depends as much on 
what we do on the home front as what our 
soldiers, sailors, and airmen do on the fight- 
ing front. 

We must never permit ourselves to forget 
that guns and bullets are not the only 
threats we face—that torpedoes and atom 
bombs are not the only weapons of modern 
war. 

The most effective instrument now known 
to man to bring free peoples under the yoke 
of dictatorship is the process of boring from 
within. The wicked master of the Kremlin 
has time and again proven himself highly 
skilled in this sinister art. 

The atomic explosion, on Soviet soil was 
made possible by one of the most cunning 
spy plots in history. We may as well be frank 
about it. The Soviet managed to obtain the 
secret of the atom bomb almost as soon as 
it was transferred to the blueprint from the 
minds of our scientists—despite the most 
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elaborat ` safeguards. FBI Director J. Edgar 
Eoover calls this “the crime of the century.” 

Jemes Monroe, foresighted rebuilder of 
tie Navy, and wise student of the history 
of iepublics once said, “Only enlightened 
public opinion based on accurate informa- 
tion and full and free discussion of facts 
and issues can give this country adequate 
security.” 

We of the Congress—your elected repre- 
sentatives—now have before us far-reaching 
l-gislation vitally affecting the future se- 
curity and welfare of us all. Grave questions 
rave arisen in connection with the military 
situation in the Far East. 

In order for us to make intelligent deci- 
sions, it will be recessary that we have all 
the facts. Members of the Military Estab- 
lishment must be free to testify fully—and 
freely. There must be no threat of re- 
prisals—no walking the plank—for those 
who dare to entertain thoughts of their own, 
and to present their honest views whr called 
on to do so by the Congress. Unless Con- 
g’ess, through its committees, is able to 
obtain factual information and impartial 
opinions from the Military Establishment, 
then Congress cannot proceed with the in- 
telligence the people have a right to expect. 
Our judgment can be no better than our 
information, The Congress must be given 
every opportunity to legislate wisely. It 
must persist as a coordinate—not a subor- 
dinate—branch of the Government. 


THE COVENANT OF OUR LIBERTIES 


Our forefathers gave us the greatest in- 
strument of freedom ever conceived by the 
hıman mind—the American Constitution. 

Divine guidarce was sought in shaping 
the Constit tion. It gives us principles de- 
rived from God—freedom, dignity, and moral 
responsibility. 

Let us never forget that we are o. rating. 
and with God’s help, will continue to operate, 
within the framework of our Constitution. 

Ours is a system of government which ex- 
alts the dignity of the human soul. Here 
is the source of our strength—here lies our 
unequaled capacity to produce useful goods. 
Our constitutional system of government 
and our free-enterprise economy depend one 
on the other. Destroy one, and you de- 
stroy the other. 

The glorious story of our fighting men is 
written in white crosses and unmarked 
graves from the sands of Africa to the fields 
of France; from the mountains of Italy to 
the rugged slopes of Korea. 

The war in Korea is called “limited.” But 
for those who are wounded and dying 
there—there is no limit to the indescribable 
horrors they have to suffer. I hope that 
they and their loved ones may find some 
measure of comfort in the knowledge that 
their sacrifices are known to the American 
people and held at their true worth. 

To our brave men under arms—be they 
private or general, seamen or admiral—God 
bless you all wherever you may be. 


Address by Hon. Robert S. Kerr, of 
Oklahoma, to Democratic Regional 
Conference 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN J. SPARKMAN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, May 24, 1951 
Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 


the Appendix of the Rrecorp an address 
entitled “The Republican Party Is Be- 


witched, Bothered, and Bewildered,” de- 
livered by the senior Senator from Okl:- 
homa [Mr. Kerr] before the Democratic 
regional conference in Denver, Colo., on 
May 23, 1951. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


THE REPUBLICAN PARTY Is BEWITCHED, 
BOTHERED, AND BEWILDERED 


(Address by Senator ROBERT S. Kerr) 


My fellow Americans, we meet tonight in 
one of the most solemn periods in American 
history. At the same time it may be the 
dawn of the most glorious hour we have ever 
known. 

Even in the presence of the dangers we face 
we are reassured by the knowledge that the 
combined strength of the free world far out- 
weighs that controlled by the would-be con- 
querors in the Kremlin. 

We believe in a God of justice. We have 
faith that His divine guidance will lead and 
strengthen us. Our thoughts go out tonight 
to our brave and heroic fighting men wher- 
ever they are, and especially to those in 
Korea. They defend the freedom they love, 
they fight for the security of the homes they 
cherish. May the God of our fathers watch 
over them and keep them, and give them 
faith and victory. 

Yes; this is a solemn period. Yes; this is 
a glorious hour. As we meet here tonight we 
are grateful that we are Americans. We are 
also proud that we are members of the finest 
political party the world has ever seen, 

We are here to call the Democrats to arms. 
This is a privilege we cherish. We are here 
to hurl a Democratic challenge to the Repub- 
lican opposition. We are here to haunt them 
with the record of our achievements— 
achievements won in spite of Republican op- 
position. We are here to taunt them with 
our purposes and plans for a brighter fu- 
ture—purposes they do not comprehend— 
plans they cannot understand. We lay down 
the gage of political battle on the basis of 
what the Democratic Party has done and will 
do, and on the basis of what the Republican 
Party has not done and cannot do. 

The Republican Party cannot even control 
itself. Their old men live in the shadows of 
the past. Their young men live in the 
shadows of their old men. The members 
will not follow. The leaders cannot lead. 
They are “bewitched, bothered, and be- 
wildered.” These would-be leaders and their 
will-not followers are hopelessly dividéd. 
Their only common purpose is to win the 
next election. They will oppose anything 
and risk ev to do that. They even 
try to make political capital out of the pres- 
ent national emergency. 

They sought to exploit the MacArthur 
episode for selfish political purposes. That 
effort has backfired. They are feeling sicker 
every day. “MacArthuritis” has set in. They 
are confounded with the confusion they 
sought to create among others. They have 
developed a formula for failure, unparalleled 
in the history of American politics. Nearly 
20 years of futility, frustration, and failure 
have left their indelible mark upon what 
Was once the Republican Party. 

They talk about high prices in the market 
places. They grumble about the disappear- 
ing value of the dollar. Then they fight the 
controls of prices which, alone, can prevent 
inflation. 

They describe the horrors of communism; 
they make a ritual of words in opposition to 
communism. Yet, many of their leaders 
have fought most elements of the construc- 
tive program which this Democratic admin- 
istration has fashioned to check the spread 
of communism. 
tors voted against helping Greece and Turkey 

Nearly one-third of the Republican Sena- 
resist the Communist attack. 
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Tarr and WHERRy and many others voted 
against the North Atlantic Pact. They tried 
to limit its scope and then they sought to 
defeat its purpose by holding back military 
aid to our allies. 

Many of these Republican leaders have 
attempted to sabotage the European recovery 
program, which is one of the most effective 
weapons to thwart the spread of communism. 
Truman’s point 4 program, extending tech- 
nical assistance to friendly countries, like- 
wise felt the keen edge of Republican 
opposition. 

Republican leaders have given lip service 
to a program of slum- clearance and low - rent 
housing projects. Yet on May 4 of this year, 
the Republicans in the House voted 123 to 14 
to bring an abrupt end to the building of 
low-cost housing units. That day will long 
be remembered as a black day for low-income 
families, servicemen, and defense workers. 

Yes; these Republicans are really full of 
double talk and confusion. Let me give you 
some concrete examples: 

On January 7, 1951, Senator Tarr, who ad- 
mits that he is Mr. Republican himself, said: 
“I would say that we had better commit no 
troops to Europe at this time.” Thirty days 
later he said: “I wouldn't object to a few 
more divisions.” 

Tarr reached a new high in confusion 
when, in a recent address, he advocated 
reducing the number of our Armed Forces by 
‘500,000 and the military budget by $20,000,- 
€00,000. Then in the same speech, he called 
for expanded warfare against Red China. He 
is not only confused—he is bewitched, both- 
ered, and bewildered. 

Here is another classic example of Re- 
publican confusion. The other day Senator 
Fercuson, of Michigan, made the statement 
that Russia and Japan had a mutual as- 
sistance pact or treaty during World War II; 
that China attacked and made war upon 
Japan, in spite of which Russia failed to come 
to the support of Japan, as she had agreed 
to do. This statement has only two errors 
in it, One, Russia and Japan had no treaty 
of any kind when the Japanese-Chinese war 
started; and, two, Japan attacked China, 
China didn't attack Japan. Senator Fercu- 
SON was so bewitched, bothered, and bewil- 
dered that he didn’t know the facts in 
either case. 

On June 30, 1950, Senator Wuerry, of Ne- 
braska, said: “At long last the President has 
accepted the views of some of us that he 
draw a line in the Pacific. The course that 
the President has now elected to take is the 
only honorable course that could be taken.” 

But on April 17, 1951, the same Senator 
Wuerry said: “The President had no au- 
thority under the Constitution, by law, or 
in any previous commitments to the United 
Nations, to order the United States Armed 
Forces into Korea.” 

No wonder the gyrations of the Senator 
from Nebraska have been called the Wherry- 
go-round. 

And there’s Republican Senator WILEY, of 
Wisconsin. He almost went berserk in the 
midst of Gen. Omar Bradley’s testimony in 
the MacArthur hearings. He had just heard 
that great GI general demolish the proposals 
of General MacArthur—he had heard the 
general refuse to relate his confidential con- 
versation with the Commander in Chief. 
Whereupon, Senator WIr moved to force 
General Bradley to break his confidence, or 
face contempt of Congress. 

While the committee debated this un- 
precedented and presumptive demand, 
Wey pounded the table and shouted: Are 
we mice or are we men?” 

Now, the sad thing about it is that the 
Senator really wanted to know. And when 
& Senator is in doubt on a question as 
serious as whether he is a man or a mouse 
somebody ought to tell him. Senator CAIN 
has made the greatest single contribution to 
Republican collective confusion. He intro- 
duced two resolutions the same day. One 
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to declare war on China, the other to 
abandon the Korean war entirely. Thus, 
while other Republicans were going in direc- 
tions different from each other, Senator 
Carin was going in opposite directions at the 
same time. 

Nowhere is the Republican leadership 
more hopelessly divided and confused, be- 
witched, bothered, and bewildered, than in 
their foreign policy—or lack of it. 

Listen: Are you listening? 

First, there is that group of distinguished 
Republicans who supported the immortal 
Vandenberg in the development of a great 
bipartisan foreign policy. They have. given 
their support to General Eisenhower and the 
united effort to build up an impregnable line 
of defense against communism in Europe. 
They support the great principle that when 
the safety of our country is involved, politics 
must stop at the water's edge. 

However, they are far outnumbered by 
other Republicans who follow the Mac- 
Arthur proposal to make Asia the area of 
decision. This group would abandon the 
primary objective in Korea, which is to halt 
and punish the aggressor, limit the con- 
flict, and restore peace. 

In their utter disregard for the national 
safety, these Republicans are beating the 
tom-toms of war. They demand that the 
Commander in Chief and the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff expand the war. Yes, they insist on 
an all-out struggle with Red China which 
would increase our casualties 10 times. 

By their own militant actions, by their 
own war cries, these Republican leaders have 
branded their party the war party. Yet they 
howl with rage when anyone else points this 
out. This is the same group that has the 
colossal nerve to say that our effort to limit 
and honorably end the conflict in Korea is 
appeasement. 

A third group of Republican leaders fol- 
low Herbert Hoover, who says to the other 
two groups, “A plague on both your houses.” 
It was Hoover who said, “Not another man 
and not another dollar for the defense of 
Western Europe.” 

Now, Mr. Hoover and his followers want 
to retreat from both Europe and Asia, back 
across both oceans to our own mainland. 
They want to hide in a dugout here at home 
while the hordes of communism conquer 
the rest of the world and swarm onto our 
own shores, before we would take effective 
Measures to stop them. 

The American people can never trust their 
economic welfare, their national security, 
and their chance for peace in this genera- 
tion to a Republican leadership so completely 
and hopelessly befuddled, so “bewitched, 
bothered, and so bewildered.” 

The people remember the story of the In- 
dian chief who said, “Fool me once, blame 
you; fool me twice, blame me.” They re- 
member that in 1920, Warren Harding prom- 
ised to lead America back to normalcy. They 
took passage with him, and what a rocky 
voyage they had. 

They remember the Hoover promises of 
1928, “Two cars in every garage, two chick- 
ens in every pot.” That slogan, which was 
to have been our passport into economic 
paradise, became the toboggan on which we 
slid down to poverty, depression, and ruin. 
First, we lost the car. Then we lost the 
garage. The banks crashed and our savings 
were swept away. Then we lost our homes 
through foreclosure. “Two chickens in 
every pot?” We didn’t have one chicken, 
let alone two, and not even a pot to cook 
it in. 

When the people finally discarded the Re- 
publican leadership in 1932, our Nation was 
staggering under the heavy load of poverty, 
unemployment, and want. Farm families 
suffered privation in the midst of produc- 
tion they were unable to sell. Fifteen mil- 
lion men were unemployed. Factories were 
closed, banks went broke, the national econ- 
omy was in a state of collapse. 


The whirlwind of want and hunger howled 
through the empty streets and vacant build- 
ings of this land. Our Nation had been 
driven to its knees by the failures and con- 
fusion of three national Republican admin- 
istrations. 

The Republican leaders of today are even 
more divided and confused than were the 
leaders of those days. They are as void 
of a program now as they were then, 

Is there an American who is not grate- 
ful for and proud of the gains we have made 
since those dark days? This prosperous and 
mighty Nation now demonstrates its rebuilt 
strength as its factories and farms, year 
after year, set new records of production. 

Yet, the voice of the deceiver, like that 
of Satan in the garden, whispers again in 
its effort to tempt the American people away 
from the party which has served them so 
well. 

The Republicans had a big shindig down 
at Tulsa, Okla., the other day. They reaf- 
firmed their traditional opposition to 
progress. They repledged their allegiance 
to reaction. The new Republican slogan 
should be: “Throw the people back down; 
they have been up long enough.” 

Today, after 18 years of Democratic ad- 
ministration, unemployment has disap- 
peared. More workers are gainfully and 
happily employed than ever before. The 
American farmer has had the longest period 
of sustained prosperity he has ever known. 
The conditions of both the farmer and the 
worker have steadily improved except for 
the setbacks they suffered under the Re- 
publican Eightieth Congress. 

American industry and business have be- 
come the marvels of the modern world. 

Under Democratic administrations, elec- 
tric power has been carried to 90 percent 
of American farm homes. 

A few months ago, a rural electrification 
project was completed near Nevada, Mo. A 
group of farm women were telling of their 
joy, at their emancipation from so much of 
the drudgery of farm labor, through electri- 
fication. One woman was bragging on her 
electric refrigerator and telling of what a 
help it was in the preservation of food. An- 
other told of the electric washing machine 
and how it had relieved her of the drudgery 
of the rub board. Still another was telling 
of how happy she was with the electric lights. 
She said, “You know, I just turned them on 
that first night and sat and looked at Pa. I 
hadn't seen him after dark for years.” 

Before 1933, Uncle Sam never did anything 
about conserving and rebuilding the soil. 
Today, soil conservation districts blanket the 
agricultural areas of the Nation. 

Until a few years ago, Uncle Sam never 
tried to help the farmers get out of the mud. 
Since 1944, one out of every three dollars of 
Federal highway aid has been spent on farm- 
to-market roads. 

Social security is no longer a dream, it is 
a reality. 

The greatest housing expansion, both rural 
and urban, in the Nation's history has taken 
place since World War II. 

Under Democratic national administra- 
tions, the great West has come into its own. 
Through reclamation and hydroelectric 
power, Western States have enjoyed increased 
population, expanded industrial production, 
and increasing agricultural prosperity un- 
excelled in any other period, or area, in world 
history. 

Yet, the development of our national re- 
sources has not been limited either to the 
west, or east, or north, or south. 

All of these things have come to pass—in 
spite of bitter Republican opposition. 

Yet, the would-be Republican leaders, 
without unity, without a program, without a 
single constructive proposal upon which they 
agree, ask to be returned to power. 

All they want to do is take over and operate 
that which they had neither the vision to 
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plan, nor the ability to construct. It is the 
same old verse of the same old Republican 
song. They sing it every year. It goes like 
this: “Anything you can do, I can do better; 
anything you can sing, I can sing louder; 
I can sing louder than you.” 

They have grown fat in a prosperity they 
could not create; they are secure in an 
economy they do not understand, and which 
they constantly predict will soon collapse. 

From the citadel of their abundance, Re- 
publicans continue to hurl their smoke 
bombs and tear gas—smoke bombs of con- 
fusion, tear gas of opposition. 

A few years ago, these same men were hurl- 
ing their criticism at another great Demo- 
cratic President. They persecuted him, too. 
The harder he worked, the more vicious were 
their false charges. I said then, and I re- 
peat now, the greatest President since Lin- 
coln, the most courageous humanitarian of 
our time, Democracy’s most intrepid and 
fearless leader in a hundred years was Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt. . 

When he died the. mantle of leadership 
passed to the shoulders of another, He is a 
man of humility, but he is as brave as he is 
humble. Sure, he has made mistakes—even 
as you and I. I have heard him speak when 
he should have been silent. I have seen him 
silent when he should have spoken. I have 
seen him sign bills that should have been 
vetoed; I have seen him veto bills which 
should have been signed. But I want to 
say to you, and to all Americans everywhere, 
that one of the most courageous, loyal, 
patriotic Americans who has ever lived is that 
stout-hearted man from Missouri, Harry 
Truman. 

The good thing about Harry Truman is 
that most of the time he is right. The awful 
thing about the Republican leadership is 
that most of the time they are wrong. 

You and I know there are faults in the 
great program that has been built for the 
people by the Democratic Party in these 
18 years. We are constantly improving it 
by adding to it and by correcting the faults 
that may be in it, as rapidly as we find 
them. The Republicans offer nothing to im- 
prove it. Their only proposal to correct the 
faults is to kill the program. 

The Republicans offer no substitute pro- 
gram. They have never built one. They 
don't know how. They are like the cow- 
bird which builds no nest of its own. As 
each mating and nesting season comes on, 
these birds find a nest built, used and then 
abandoned by another. They use it where 
they find it and leave it where they use it. 
In this regard, they are identical with the 
leadership of today's Republican Party. 

The American people thought they were 
right when they repudiated the Republican 
leadership in 1932. After 18 years, they 
know they were right. They have walked 
back up out of the “valley of the shadow 
of death.” Today, we stand at the highest 
point in prosperity and security, production 
and progress, we have ever known. As we 
look into the future and face the troubled 
world with its unsettled problems, we feel 
a deep humility, but no fear. We have the 
confidence which comes from the knowledge 
that our party has kept the faith. 

We are determined to promote abundance, 
not want; stability, not inflation; prosperity, 
not poverty. We will continue to strive for 
preparedness, not weakness; collective secu- 
rity with all free nations, not isolation; 
peace, not war. 

We know our cause is just. 

We know our purpose is right. 

We have achieved our present security and 
prosperity under the Democratic banner. 

Under Democratic leadership, we have 
won two World Wars, we are now winning 
the present world-wide struggie against the 
powers of darkness. 

Under that proud Democratic banner and 
with that peerless leadership, America can 


_ and will move ever upward and onward. 
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The Effect of Inflation on Endowed Edu- 
cational Institutions, Charitable Or- 
ganizations, and Hospitals 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL A. REED 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 10, 1951 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speak- 
er, that segment of the Democratic Par- 
ty known as the New Dealers still con- 
trols the fiscal policy of the Government. 
The distribution of wealth is a major 
part of its philosophy. Excess nonde- 
fense spending and deficit financing 
have steadily reduced the purchasing 
power of the dollar. This has been the 
sure road to inflation, and inflation is 
now here with a vengeance. The only 
force that can check the Democratic New 
Deal Frankenstein is the American peo- 
ple. Waste, extravagance, corruption, 
nondefense spending, and deficit financ- 
ing by the Truman administration are 
steadily feeding the fire of inflation. 
The attempt of the Democratic Party 
now in power to stop inflation by taxa- 
tion is as ineffective as trying to stop a 
prairie fire with a bucket of water. More 
than 20 revenue bills enacted since 1933 
have not solved inflation. Yet the Dem- 
ocratic majority through an avalanche 
of propaganda would have the tax-pay- 
ing public believe that notwithstanding 
huge nondefense boondoggling welfare 
state spending can restore the purchas- 
ing power of the American dollar. 

The fire of inflation cannot be stopped 
by throwing matches into dried grass. 

Now then a short review of the history 
of inflation, if we would save a heritage 
of free institution from destruction. 

I am inserting the following material 
as a part of my remarks: 

Tue EFFECT OF INFLATION ON ENDOWED EDU- 

CATIONAL INSTITUTIONS, CHARITABLE ORGANI- 

ZATIONS AND HOSPITALS 


THE VULNERABILITY OF ENDOWED INSTITUTIONS 
UNDER INFLATION 


Endowed institutions of all kinds stand in 
a particularly vulnerable position with re- 
spect to inflation. Endowments given to 
institutions are granted by their donors 
either in the form of investments from which 
the institutions in question draw the income, 
or are turned over in the form of outright 
payments which the institutions themselves 
invest. (Sometimes it may be a combina- 
tion of the two.) In the former case, busi- 
ness precaution has been responsible for the 
fact that such investments usually are in 
high grade bonds of government or corpora- 
tions of a category termed “gilt-edged” the 
yields from which may be expected to be 
steady over the years. If institutions are 
called upon to invest or reinvest money or 
securities given to them outright not only 
business precaution but law restricts their 
investments to securities having as small an 
element of speculation as possible, which 
again means in effect high class securities 
bearing a fixed rate of interest. It should 
be further added that a large proportion of 
endowments are inviolable, meaning that the 
principal must be kept intact, leaving only 
the income for use by the recipient of the 
endowment, 


Now it is just this type of investment that 
is affected most disastrously by inflation. 
It pays by contract a fixed percent which re- 
mains unchanged even though the purchas- 
ing power of the sum so paid has fallen prac- 
tically to nothing. And for this very reason 
the face value of the securities themselves 
falls precipitously and little if anything can 
be realized from their sale. This is in con- 
tradistinction to common stocks which pay 
on earnings and hence whose yields and face 
vr lue go up during an inflationary period 
though not nearly so much as the purchas- 
ing power of the currency unit declines. 


DEPRECIATION OF THE ENDOWMENTS OF THE 
UNIVERSITY OF FRANKFURT 


A striking effect of the German inflation 
on endowments of educational institutions 
may be noted in a table which lists the face 
value of the 38 inviolable endowments which 
constituted the main support of the Uni- 
versity of Frankfurt, first in 1922 just before 
inflation became uncontrollable and then 
after revalorization. It should be noted that 
under the German revalorization law (Feb- 
ruary 14, 1924), the currency was stabilized 
on the approximate basis of 1,000,000,000,000 
paper marks to 1 gold mark, and furthermore 
in this general revalorization law certain 
types of securities were decreed to be worth 
more than that at which they were current- 
ly quoted, Thus, government and other high 
grade bonds were revalorized at 2½ to 1214 
percent of their face value (according to 
qualification), savings bank deposits at 10 
percent, and mortgages at 25 percent. Under 
this dispensation it will be noted in the table 
(which on account of its length is appended 
hereto) that less than 15 percent of the face 
value of these endowments was recovered 
and that the one endowment (Jakob Schiff) 
which returned better than 50 percent, was 
due to the fact that 57 percent was in- 
vested in American railroad bonds. It should 
be further noted that 11 of the endowments 
were revalorized at less than 10 percent and 
three of them at 2½ percent or less, 


THE STROOF ENDOWMENT 


Another example is worth citing at con- 
siderable length because it is not extreme 
but is typical of what happened to endowed 
institutions—educational, charitable, and 
medical—as a result of Germany’s experi- 
ment with inflation. Its parallel will also 
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be found in other European countries, the 
extent of the ensuing disaster being con- 
tingent on the degree and severity of the 
course of inflation in the individual coun- 
tries concerned. 

In 1921 there died in Germany one Dr. 
Stroof, who being a public-spirited man, in 
his will endowed the University of Frankfurt 
with the sum of nearly 8,000,000 marks for 
the purpose of fostering research. The only 
condition imposed was that certain em- 
ployees of Dr. Stroof should be paid pensions 
out of this fund amounting to approximately 
666 marks a year. The first installment to 
the university consisting of 1,000,000 marks 
in inconvertible Reich treasury notes was 
paid in January 1922. By that time the Ger- 
man inflation characterized by ever larger 
issues of currency irredeemable in gold was 
under way, and so the 1,000,000 marks in 
question was worth only 25,000 gold marks— 
or about $5,950 at the prewar rate of ex- 
change. One month later, a second install- 
ment of 1,000,000 marks in treasury notes 
was paid, but by that time it was worth only 
22,000 gold marks ($5,236). Again in March 
1922 a third installment—this time of 
1,250,000 marks—was transferred to the uni- 
versity, yet this larger sum was worth only 
18,000 gold marks ($4,284). No payments 
were made for the next 13 months, but in 
April 1923 Prussicn State bonds with a face 
value of 450,000 marks were turned over to 
the fund. By that time the uncontrollable 
phase of the German inflation had been 
reached and the entire sum was equivalent 
in value only to 86 gold marks ($20.46). In 
May 1923 the fund received 700,000 marks in 
treasury notes, but this amount—nearly 
twice as large as the sum paid 1 month 
earlier—was worth only 90 gold marks 
($21.42), and in July an installment of 
171,000 marks in treasury notes had a value 
of only 2.6 gold marks (about 62 cents). The 
final chapter was written when in December 
1923 the last installment of 3,250,000 marks 
in treasury notes was paid. This installment, 
it will be noted, was about three times as 
large as any previously made and yet it was 
worth only thirty-eight one-hundred-mil- 
lionths of a single gold mark, or such an in- 
finitesimal fraction of 1 cent in American 
money as almost to defy computation. 

Put into the following tabular form the 
figures become even more startling: 


Approximate 
Face value of Gold value of 2 
installments installments money, prewar 
rate of exchange 
M1, 000, 000 | M25, 000 $5, 950 
1, 000, 000 22, 000 5, 236 
1, 250,000} 18,000 4, 284 
450, 000 86 20. 40 
700, 000 90 21.42 
171,000 2.6 0. 618 
250, 000 0. 000, 000, 038 (?) 
7, 821, 000 65, 178. 6 15, 512. 498-+- 


It should, of course, be understood that 
whatever the value with relation to gold 
marks the various installments had at the 
time they were paid into the fund, these 
steadily depreciated and in fact they all 
reached the level of the value of the final 
installment of December 1923. In short, 
by December 1923 the gold value of the en- 
tire Stroof endowment shrank to such an in- 
finitesimal fraction of a single gold mark 
that for all practical purposes it was com- 
pletely wiped out. 

An ironical aftermath may be found in the 
fact that the University was still bound to 
pay the small pensions of the Stroof em- 
ployees and in fact after the revalorization of 
the mark, had to do so out of the small rem- 
nant of funds still left to the institution 


even though the Stroof endowment itself 
had been inflated out of existence. 


THE CASE OF THE THERESIAN ACADEMY OF 
VIENNA 

This institution equivalent in standards to 
an American high school, was founded in 
1778 by the Empress Maria Theresa and by 
1914, and through funds added to its origi- 
nal endowment, had approximately 8,000,000 
crowns (about $1,600,000). At the beginning 
of 1925 when the Austrian crown was final- 
ly stabilized after the inflation period 
on the basis of about 14,400 paper crowns 
to one gold crown, this endowment was dis- 
covered to have a value of just over $112 
as compared with $1,600,000 in 1914. Under 
this severe loss the school was no longer 
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able to care for needy but deserving students. 
It had to take with little discrimination only 
students who could pay their own way, and 
besides it had to curtail its plant and equip- 
ment in every possible manner even to the 
extent of renting unused rooms and turning 
the school stables into garages which were 
rented to outsiders. 


THE THIERS FOUNDATION 


While the course of inflation in France was 
not nearly as severe as in Germany or Austria, 
the franc being stabilized in 1925 at about 
one-fifth its prewar value, nevertheless it 
was sufficiently severe to cause tremendous 
losses, particularly to those whose living was 
derived from fixed incomes. The case of the 
Thiers Foundation was a typical case in 
point. This institution was founded by 
Adolph Thiers, the first President of the 
French Republic, as an aid to students in 
obtaining the highest instruction in law and 
medicine and also to qualify them for doc- 
tors’ degrees in literature and science. It re- 
ceived the income from a fixed capital fund 
invested in Government bonds and in coal- 
mine securities. The institution had already 
had its income severely curtailed during the 
war through the occupation of the French 
coal-mine area by the German armies. But 
after the war the rising tide of inflation so 
depleted the purchasing power of its income 
that it became necessary to secure permission 
from the state to sell the jewels of Mme, 
Thiers, which were conserved for the founda- 
tion in the Louvre Museum. Even though 
this sale nearly doubled the foundation's 
capital, the purchasing power of the in- 
creased income was little more than one- 
seventh of the purchasing power of its orig- 
inal prewar income and left the institution 
close to the brink of insolvency. 


‘ 


CHARITABLE AND WELFARE INSTITUTIONS AND 
FOUNDATIONS 


So far we have cited only examples relating 
to educational institutions. The conse- 
quences of inflation are equally disastrous 
upon charitable and welfare institutions of 
all kinds. For instance, the city of Frank- 
furt, like nearly all German cities, possesses 
numerous institutions of this character sup- 
ported largely by trust funds—contributed 
by philanthropic citizens—which under the 
law have to be invested in mundelsicher“ 
securities—i. e., highest grade state, munici- 
pal, and corporation bonds, paying fixed 
rates of interest. In 1914 foundations for 
the care of children and young people pos- 
sessed assets of about 922,000 marks, and 
foundations for the poor possessed assets of 
approximately 5,372,000 marks. But when 
these assets were revalorized, at the begin- 
ning of 1925, the assets of the former had 
shrunk to about 112,000 marks and the latter 
to 655,000 marks—these sums being in each 
case about 12 percent of the 1914 assets, 
The highest amount recovered in any of the 
individual foundations was 37 percent, and 
in many cases the rate of recovery was 5 per- 
cent or less of the original amounts. Tables 
showing the details relating to these founda- 
tions are appended. Obviously, the drastic 
curtailment of the income and assets of these 
foundations under inflation meant that the 
poor, the aged, and the destitute had to be 
denied the help they needed, 


HOME FOR THE AGED AND INFIRM (FRANKFURT) 


Nowhere are the disasters of inflation upon 
the poor and aged more strikingly brought 
out than in the case of the Home for Aged 
and Infirm in Frankfurt. Again it should 
be reiterated that this is only one typical 
case selected at random out of many. 
| This institution was founded in 1816 and 
was originally a workhouse, but later de- 
veloped into a home into which aged men 
and women (to the number of 300) pur- 
chased a life residence out of their meager 
savings and, in addition any additional say- 
ings which they possessed were entrusted to 


the institution which paid them interest on 
it. These entrance fees and savings funds 
constituted the main portion of the working 
capital of the home, and consequently under 
inflation it found itself utterly unable to 
provide for its inmates or to pay the small 
amounts of interest due them from the say- 
ings which had been entrusted to it. Fur- 
thermore, as inflation progressively ad- 
vanced, great pressure was brought upon 
the home to aid more and more people who 
themselves were rendered poverty stricken 
by the disastrous economic conditions which 
inflation was producing. Obviously the home 
had to refuse further aid, no matter how 
necessitous the circumstances. 

An idea of the astronomical character of 
Germany’s inflation may be visualized in the 
fact that the food bill for the home in the 
fiscal year 1923-24 reached a total of 23,- 
293,366,276,337,266 paper marks (the item for 
black bread alone was 2,986,973,878,061,080 
paper marks), while it cost 10,246,434,361,- 
231,396 paper marks to supply heat for the 
establishment. The income from all invest- 
ments during this year, reckoned in paper 
marks, covered less than 3 percent of the 
food bill alone. And whereas in 1914 the 
income of the home from its investments 
amounted to more than two-thirds of its 
total receipts, in 1923-24 it was less than 
on-seventieth of the total. In short, the 
home itself became dependent upon the city 
of Frankfurt for aid, and hence lost its char- 
acter as a self-supporting institution, whose 
large and growing endowments had enabled 
it to meet an expanding need in the com- 
munity. 


WELFARE INSTITUTIONS IN AUSTRIA 


Endowments of charitable and welfare in- 
stitutions in Austria fared worse than those 
in Germany, because even though in the 
former currency depreciation did not go so 
far as in the latter, Austria did not revalor- 
ize as did Germany. Without going into de- 
tail, a survey made in 1927 shows that only 
about 6 percent of the charitable institutions 
in Vienna in 1914 still remained, that their 
capital and revenues were only 1 percent of 
the 1914 total and that they were rendering 
assistance to only 2 percent of the people 
cared for in 1914. 


THE SITUATION IN THE UNITED STATES 


With the above examples in mind can it be 
doubted as to what would happen under in- 
flation to endowed institutions in the United 
States? Whether they are educational, wel- 
fare, or charitable institutions, the result 
would be utter disaster. 

Consider first that over one-half of our 
higher education is being carried on by pri- 
vately supported colleges. Consider also that 
the endowments of such institutions total 
over $1,500,000,000. Consider, finally, that 
endowments of this character are considered 
to be of such great social importance that in 
the words of E. W. Kemmerer: 

“We protect many of them by special laws 
which restrict the investment of trust funds 
to a limited and supposedly safe fleld of in- 
vestments. In these restrictions high-grade 
bonds and mortgages are favored, and com- 
mon stocks are usually disfavored. This pol- 
icy is enforced both by law and by tradi- 
tional public opinion” (Endowments in Jeop- 
ardy, the Atlantic Monthly, December 1937, 
p. 787). 

For example, six of our best known en- 
dowed educational institutions are Harvard, 
Yale, Princeton, Cornell, the University of 
Chicago, and the University of Pennsylvania. 
As of 1936 the total endowments of these 
universities reached a total of $355,000,000. 
Of this total, about $311,000,000 was invested 
in securities, and of this sum approximately 
$213,000,000, or nearly 69 percent, was in- 
vested in fixed-income securities such as 
bonds and mortgages as against only 
$98,000,000 invested in equities consisting 
mostly of common stocks, This 69 percent is 
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an average, be it said, for Princeton Univer- 
sity has nearly 83 percent of its invested en- 
dowment in fixed securities and Harvard has 
over 72 percent of its endowment so invested. 

While this example covers only educational 
institutions, the type of investment made 
by charitable institutions is of an exactly 
similar character and would be subject to 
the same disastrous consequences under 
inflation. 

And once these endowments were im- 
paired or destroyed how would they ever be 
restored. To quote Professor Kemmerer 
again: 

“In the face of our large and growing gov- 
ernmental control of business, in the face of 
increasing resort to highly progressive in- 
come, inheritance, and gift taxes on the part 
of both our national Government and the 
States, taxes whose combined rates in the 
higher brackets are already the highest of 
any advanced country in the world, and in 
the face of the commonly neglected fact that 
inflation continually pushes all taxable in- 
comes into higher and higher brackets al- 
though the real or purchasing power value 
of these incomes may be actually declining— 
in the face of such facts, who will restore 
the endowments of these educational insti- 
tutions if they are greatly depreciated or 
destroyed by inflation?” 

To sum up, then, the ultimate threat of 
inflation to endowed institutions is as ex- 
pressed in the words of Professor Kemmerer: 

“Excessively burdensome government 
debts are usually not paid by taxation. The 
political resistance to taxes adequate for the 
purpose becomes too strong. Such debt bur- 
dens are usually reduced to political work- 
able proportions by inflation. The burden 
is thereby shifted largely from vigorously 
protesting taxpayers who have voted by the 
millions, to bondholders and other ‘eco- 
nomic royalist’ creditors whose numerical 
protest at the ballot box is weak. In this 
class belong our privately endowed colleges, 
universities, scientific research institutions 
and hospitals. In America, the greatest and 
most irreparable damage that unsound 
monetary policies and Government financ- 
ing by inflation threaten is the undermin- 
ing of these great public welfare institu- 
tions,” 

Sources: The greater part of the material 
presented above was derived from the follow- 
ing sources: (1) Inflation and After, Philip 
G. Wright (published by the Duke Univer- 
sity Endowment); (2) Inflation, E. C. Har- 
wood and Donald G. Ferguson, American In- 
stitute of Economic Research; (3) Endow- 
ments in Jeopardy, Prof. E. W. Kemmerer, 
Atlantic Monthly, December, 1937. 


TABLE I.—Inviolable endowments of the 
University of Frankfurt-am-Main 


[Values in marks] 


Face value Per- 
y ofinvest- | Revalor: | cent 
Name of endowment | ments in seat nane Fete 
1922 ered 
Leo Gans 999, 353. 10 132, 708. 92 13, 28 
Karl Kohn 51, 200. 00 625.00} 1,22 
Ladenburg 37. 353. 57 4,321. 11.57 
Cohnstaedt. 17, 075. 79) 1,842. 160 10.79 
Adickes. „ 651. 3, 630. 12.24 
Merton. 300, 000. 37, 500. 00 12. 50 
Neufville.. 100, 000. 00% 12, 000. 12. 00 
Ellinger 6, 937, 90 850. 85 12. 26 
Economie Institute... 46, 000. 00 2,875.00) 6. 25 
General Welfare In- 
100, 000. 00 500. 12. 50 
1, 000. 147, 500. 00% 12,29 
100, 00% 00% 12, 500. 12.50 
10, 200, 00 1, 250.00) 12.25 
300, 000.00) 67, 438. 12] 22. 48 
175, 426, 35 16, 500. 00 9.41 
250, 000.00] 31, 250. 00 12. 50 
100, 000. 00 12, 500. 00 12. 50 
136, 000. 00 3, 400. 000 2. 50 
7, 757. 00% 00, 721. 10 12. 97 
350, 000. 00% 43, 750. 00 12. 50 
250, 000. 00 124,999.00) 50. 00 
250, 000.00) 16, 025. 00 6. 41 
257,464.60) 32, 141. 15] 12. 48 
653, 909. 20 236, 198.93] 36. 12 
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TasLe I.—ZInviolable endowments of the Uni- 
versity of Frankfurt-am-Main—Con, 


[Values in marks] 
Face value Per- 
Revalor- 

of invest- cent 
Name of endowment | ments in ae value | recov. 

ered 
257,464.60} 32,197.04) 12.51 
329, 000. 00 206, 500. 00 62.77 
257, 464. 60 32, 197.040 12. 51 
30, 304. 00 3,015.45) 9.95 
726, 961.00} 58. 800. 90% 8.09 
102, 984. 00 12. 887. 00 12. 51 
252, 270. 50% 37, 833. 90 15. 00 
462, 520. 00 3, 711. 85 - 80 
107, 000.00) 16. 275. 00 15. 21 
606, 475. 20 38, 349. 75] 6,32 
100, 000. 00 24, 995. 33] 25. 00 
gel --| 1,111, 343. 45) 106, 508.43| 9. 58 

General Welfare In 

tut 2.000, 000. 00 225, 000. 00 11. 25 
Bardorf.....--------- 1, 225, 366.62} 167,095.01) 13. 64 
Total 13, 827, 483. 461, 989, 403. 77| 14. 39 


Source: Inflation and After, Philip G. Wright, Duke 
University endowment fund. 


Tarte Il.—Foundations for the care of 
children and young people in Frankfurt 


RRES ZZEE 


FEERESe, Se, , S, 


111, 536 12.10 


—— —— — 
Source: Inflation and After, Philip G. Wright, Duke 
University endowment fund. 


TABLE III. Foundations for the poor and for 
welfare work in Frankfurt 


Name of foundation 


Zeh 
Miedinger - 
Middle-class fund. - — 
Lindheimer 


Taste III. Foundations for the poor and for 
welfare work in Frankfurt—Continued 


Assets 


Name of foundation 


Source: Inflation and After, Philip G. Wright, Duke 
University endowment fund. 


Senate Bill 355 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WILLIAM LANGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, May 24, 1951 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask to 
have printed in the Appendix of the REC- 
orD an article which appeared in the 
form of a statement regarding Senate 
bill 355, by G. M. Higley, secretary of the 
National Federation of Post Office Clerks, 
Harrisburg, Pa. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT ON S. 355 
(By G. M. Higley) 


For many years postal employees have 
lagged far behind industrial workers in the 
matter of salaries and working conditions. 
The same condition exists, now, during this 
period of unprecedented high prices and 
static salaries. Despite this situation our 
group have maintained a sustained high 
level of efficiency over the years, even dur- 
ing 1925 to 1943 when our salaries re- 
mrained the same. If we are to maintain the 
American tradition of good postal service, 
we employees must be provided with pay 
scales that will be adequate to continue a 
reasonable standard of living for ourselves 
and our families. This cannot be done 
under present salary grades. 

The prompt enactment of S. 355 will pro- 
vide the much-needed relief to postal em- 
ployees during this period of ridiculous 
prices, which are continuously rising. Ac- 
cording to the reports of the Bureau of the 
Budget and the Civil Service Commission, 
comparing purchasing power and salaries 
now, with 1939, we postal workers need the 
percentage increase embodied in this bill. 
As you gentlemen of the committee know 
this report is up to November 15 of last year. 
The price index has risen considerably since 
that date. 

Your attention is invited to the section of 
the bill eliminating the six lower grades 
which will provide additional necessary relief 
to these grossly underpaid employees, most 
of whom are veterans of World War II. In 
Harrisburg we have 20 clerks presently in 
these low grades and it is utterly impossible 
for them to make ends meet. I know their 
problems, I have many contacts with them 
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every week as secretary of my local. They 
certainly have my sympathy and support 
because after 27 years of service, and as a 
top-grade clerk, I find it pretty tough to make 
my salary reach. 

In our office we have 18 fourth-grade clerks 
making $2,970. If married without children, 
after taxes and retirement deductions they 
have $48.78 a week. If married with one 
child, they have $50.78 a week after retire- 
ment and tax deductions. Some of these 
low-paid clerks have found it necessary to 
get outside jobs on their days off and after 
their tours here. Others have wives work- 
ing. Such conditions are not conducive to 
good morale which, I might add, is presently 
very poor in the postal service. 

Another unfailing barometer of the finan- 
cial condition of postal employees in this 
office is the number of borrowers in our 
credit union. Loans have increased by one- 
third since the middle of last summer. 
Many of these loans were made by clerks with 
15, 20, and 25 years of service, It is pretty 
hard for a career postal worker who has de- 
voted a full lifetime of honest, efficient, hard 
work to find it necessary to borrow to meet 
current expenses for himself and his family. 

The employees of the United States Postal 
Service are proud of their jobs and the tradi- 
tion of being the greatest organization in the 
world devoted to service. We want to keep 
it that way. Over the years we have had to 
depend on the Congress for the enactment 
of our reasonable requests. I appreciate the 


‘courtesy of this committee in accepting this 


statement which is made on behalf of my 
local and friends of the Harrisburg, Pa., post 
office, who kindly financed my trip here to- 
day. I am sure that this committee will 
want to see simple justice done and will re- 
port this bill which is so necessary to the eco- 
nomic welfare of postal employees and their 
families. Thank you, 

(This statement was submitted to the Sub- 
committee on Post Office and Civil Service 
at hearings, Monday, February 26.) 


Results of Poll on National Issues 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EDWARD MARTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, May 24, 1951 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a tabulation 
of the results of a poll on national issues 
taken by the Pittsburgh chapter of the 
junior chamber of commerce. 

There being no objection, the tabula- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

JAYCEE WORLD AFFAIRS PoLL—TABULATION OF 
RESULTS 

As authorized by the executive board, the 
committee had questionnaires sent out to 
475 members. Those returned by the dead- 
line of April 30 totaled 143, or 30.1 percent. 
An additional 15 were returned late and were 
not tabulated, making a total response of 
33.3 percent. 

As factors affecting the response, it should 
be borne in mind that the questionnaire 
was lengthy and the self-addressed return 
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envelope enclosed with the questionnaire was 
not stamped. 


Seventy-one percent of the questionnaires 


returned were signed. 
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Of the 143 completed questionnaires which 


were tabulated, the results were as follows: 


7, No No No 
Yes No opinion] answer 
Percent| Percent! Percent Percent 
1. Was it MacArthur's duty as a citizen to speak 17. Does widespread opinion exist that United 
Ct AE SEIS RRR TA re eaten oe AA 79.6 16.1 21 21 States has no 3 policy because 
2. Wes it MacArthur's official duty to remain There is false propaganda to that effect? . 21. 7 47. 5 7.7 2.1 
(TO appa a Pea REE, in Steere eran ye oe -| 280 41.2 7.0 2.8 
3. Is end of Korean war without appeasement 33.3 38.2 5.6 22.9 
possible under Truman policy? ---------------| 140] 754] 64] 4.24  —_ hereisnopolicy?.-_....-. 0-22-2222... 46.8 30.7 8.4 14.0 
Would reestablishment of the thirty-eig 
sš a political boundary be appeasement?__ 
4. Should the United Nations ground forces with- 53.1 24.5 7.5 49 
draw from Korea -s-.-..--2--.-.-- E 40.9 34.0 17. 4 7.6 
Press advance beyond the thirty-eighth?_. 
To Manchurian border 61.5 13.3 18.2 7.0 
Beyond ‘Manchurian. border:: A. 0 68) AS ce NS. e odes ee cast tne=s 21.7 48.9 20. 3 9. 1 
Against any country whose troops enter 
combat against them). zal 
5. Should United Nations forces bomb military in “““ {| ] ang settlement: 88. 6 6.4 21 4.9 
stallations, supply lines, and industrial targets To guard against European Korea“? . 85.2 5.6 2.8 6.2 
ofany fo whose troops enter combat Should we treat a European “Korea” as a 
against them? e 83.2 6.4 6.4 4.2 local ar 25. 9 55.6 5.6 11.9 
6. should Red i China’s claim to Formosa prevail? 2.1 95.0 0 2.8 As the beginning of a general war? 64.6 20. 1 6.9 8.3 
Should the United States withdraw the 21. Is Sien States mobilization too slow 51.5 28.0 | 10. 5 9.8 
fleet protecting Chiang 5.6 91.5 0 2.8 2.1 63.6 9.8 24.5 
aintain present status rot Formosa? . . 62.2 30.1 4.2 3.5 4.9 59.4 10.5 25.2 
Supply g iang and permit his return to 47.9 21.5 11. 1 10.4 
CCT 72.6 19.6 4.2 3.5 
7. Should Red China be boy: pees spe blockaded?_| 92.2 4.2 1.4 2.1 2.1 77.0 14.0 7.0 
Be recognized by United States? 1.4 94.9 0 3.5 51.0 14.0 19.6 15.4 
Be seated by United Nations? 8 2.1 93. 6 1.7 3.5 a 7 77.0 11.9 10.5 
Have voice in drafting Japanese peace adeg I 59.2 14.1 16.2 10.6 
GORY? Recta ee are ea .7 93. 6 0 5.6 || 23. Are there now Communist sympathizers in the 
Should United States exercise veto on seat- State Department 22.2... ..-----.--- 71.9 3.5 21.7 2.8 
ing Red China in United Nations: 90.1 4.9 1.4 3.5 Do current eee reflect their influence?_| 64.3 10.5 20.3 4.9 
8. Should 5 nited States withdraw from as 
2 4.2 90.8 2.1 2.8 32.8 37. 7 23.1 6.2 
Should Russia be expelled? __ 12.6 76.8 6.2 4.2 
9. Can limited world government ti 4g 92.2 3.5 1.4 2,8 
Nations be developed? 71.2 16.1 11.9 . 74.8 6.2 7.7 10.5 
Do you favor it? 73.4 17.5 7.0 21 67.1 13.3 9.8 9.8 
Would it necessitate 70.0 9.1 6.2 14.7 
sovereign ty which would not be acceptable 73.4 4.9 4.2 17.5 
to Your a ra E a a mae 21.7 58.7 14.0 5.6 71.9 18.9 4.9 4.2 
10. Is it possible to avoid world war III without Does Gaited States 63.6 15.4 12.6 8.4 
accepting world domination by Russia? . . 60.1 28.0 9.1 2.8 Euro ublie op 11.2 53.8 21.0 14.0 
11. Are Truman’s decisions in Asia better designed Asiatic pu lic, opinion”. 24.5 36. 3 25. 0 13.3 
to avoid world war III than MacArthur's 
OPE Oh a pe Se hs SA Ep ees 7.0 85.8 0 7.0 
r MacArthur’s better than Truman’s?......-- 2.1 88.7 0 9.1 
12. If compliance with. MacArthur's demands 13.3 79.6 0 7.0 
means risk of world war III indicated by 12.6 78.9 0 8.4 
8 is there an ad vantage which justifies 42] 86.6 0 9.1 
i n TARA AA E A caper eee SEE ET ey 0 90. 1 0 9.8 
13. Who would benefit more by delay of world Defense 0 90.1 0 9.8 
war III: 27. Should a tabulation of results of this poll be sent 
8 [AES pes (eee Bae BIE 41.6 2 14.6 3.5 to Truman? 76.1 18.2 1.4 4.2 
CE LPO, FS Tae His, De EEN E EAER 3 18.2 3.5 62.9 28.0 3.5 5.6 
14. Would the net effect of compliance with; = | 1. [ -Senators?_..--- 88.7 5.6 2.1 3.5 
` MacArthur’s demands on our relations with 89.4 5.6 21 2.8 
non-Communist nations be favorable? 5 82.4 9.1 3.5 4.9 
: Unfavorable?_..-..--2 1.25... 72.6 17.4 3.5 6.3 
15. Would that — 2 justify our compliance? 11. 69.0 19.0 3.5 8.4 
/ en E A 11. 22 SESE, 90.0 5.6 oa: 3.5 
16, Does the United States have a foreign policy 28. Do you think these questions are “slanted” in 
with which you agree 10. 67. 14. favor of Truman? EN ER Bn ep S 2.8 81.0 7.7 8.4 
p TE EA EEE Se E S 72. . ICS ie 0 14.6 70.5 6.2 8.4 


Farmers and Controls 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GEORGE D. AIKEN 


OF VERMONT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, May 24, 1951 


Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I ask to 
have printed in the Appendix of the 
Record an editorial entitled “Farmers 
and Controls,” published in the Rutland 
(Vt.) Herald of Wednesday, May 23, 
1951. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

FARMERS AND CONTROLS 

Farmers are perhaps the largest single 
group in America having some first-hand 
experience with the inadvisability, even 
danger, of price controls. For that reason 
Farm Bureau opposition to control is under- 
standable not merely as a selfish move to 


protect farm incomes but as sound econom- 
ics. 


No matter what base period is selected, 
price controls tend to freeze crops and 
livestock production in the channels pre- 
vailing at that time, regardless of changing 


national needs. Controls discourage in- 
creased output of all but those products 
which happen to have been highest in price 
at the date of the freeze. And controls take 
no account of vagaries of weather, which 
every farmer knows may have a tremendous 
effect, for good or ill, on total output. 

Beef, currently in the news, is but one 
example—and not the best one—of the 
troubles price control brings in its wake. 
Those who know the South realize that the 
price exemptions given cotton earlier this 
year were by no means solely due to the de- 
sire of southern Congressmen to get exces- 
sive profits for their constituents. The 
whole area is just pulling itself out of a half- 
century-long depression stemming largely 
from its one-crop agriculture and the near- 
peonage of its tenancy system. To demand 
a return to huge cotton acreages without 
some compensatory payment—because~ of 
increased defense demands for cotton—would 
have been to threaten the economic future 
of the region, defeating and disheartening 
those who have worked so long and so hard 
to diversify and improve southern agricul- 
ture. 


Farmers well know the anti-inflationary 
effects of large production; for 20 years they 
suffered from it, or something like it. When 
they advocate credit and monetary controls, 
with prices free to stimulate more and more 
output of needed products, they have solid 
experience to support their views. 


Universal Military Training 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, May 24, 1951 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD 
a number of newspaper editorials with 
reference to the proposed Military 
Training and Service Act. 

These editorials are from the Port- 
land (Maine) Press-Herald, the New 
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York Herald Tribune, the Louisville 
Courier-Journal, the Kansas City Star, 
and the Christian Science Monitor. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rials were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 
[From the Portland (Maine) Press-Herald 

of April 11, 1951] 
UNIVERSAL MILITARY TRAINING 


There is no such thing as a painless draft 
act, and we seem to be evolving this one 
with a good many mental writhings. 

The House Armed Services Committee 
now votes unanimously to drop the univer- 
sal military training provision out of the 
draft bill, and push its consideration off into 
the indefinite future. 

In the bill passed by the Senate, the draft 
and UMT are tied together like the Siamese 
twins, although UMT would start only when 
the draft is at full strength, about 2 years 
from now. It would then give all young 
men, when they reach the age of 19, 4 
months of military training. 

The House opponents say: “We can cross 
that bridge when we come to it. There'll 
always be a Congress, and Congress can act 
when the time comes.” 

But for this purpose there’s no time like 
the present. Now is none too soon to work 
out a long-range military policy. If we put 
this off, we might find ourselves 2 years 
hence in another lull, another period of 
sunshine and roses. We might defer UMT 
again, through just the habit of deferring. 
We should fix our full purpose for the na- 
tional defense now. 

Universal military training would induct 
about half a million men a year for basic 
training. Within 6 years that would make 
a reserve of 3,000,000 men always available 
for a crisis. They would not be fully trained 
and war-hardened soldiers, but they would 
have the rudiments. At least they would 
not start from scratch, as they have so often 
in the past. 

If the cold war drags its scaly length along 
for a decade or two decades—and it may— 
a cry will go up against the expense of a 
huge standing army, costing $10,000 a man, 
The same lull that might cut that army 
down might well operate to keep us from 
setting up the far less expensive UMT at that 
time. Those who will not repair a leaky 
roof because it’s raining, will say there’s no 
need of repairs, once the sun is out. 

It will be far harder to start UMT up 2 
years hence, than to knock it out if it’s in 
being. Now is the time to make it a full 
part of the military program. 

This will put vitality into the National 
Guard and the Organized Reserves; it will 


mean that except under actual war condi- ` 


tions, men will not have to be drafted for 
prolonged service. And since, as passed by 
the Senate, it has no termination date, UMT 
means that our resolution to keep ready for 
any emergency has no termination date 
either. We have to be on guard against our 
congenital fear of the man on horseback. It 
cannot be forgotten that through that and 
allied fears, selective service itself passed 
by one vote—4 months before Pearl Harbor. 

The House therefore should take to heart 
the Roman maxim quoted by Representative 
Hate: “The safety of the Republic is the su- 
preme law.” For the safety of the Republic 
requires universal military training. The 
pitch of our will to, defend must be struck 
now. 
[From the New York Herald Tribune of April 

12, 1951] 
UMT IN DANGER 

The House’s action in deferring consid- 
eration of universal military training while 
enacting an immediate draft bill raises the 


gravest sort of questions for those concerned 


about the Nation’s military strength over 
the long haul. Passage of the draft act 
amendments, to enable the Nation to meet 
the immediate threat it faces both in the 
east and in Europe, seems inevitable. Con- 
gress simply has no choice but to see to it 
that our Armed Forces are efficiently strong 
to meet our present obligations. But estab- 
lishment of a permanent UMT program, 
which would mean calling up future gen- 
erations of young men for specified periods 
as they come of military age, is meeting 
opposition from those who prefer to deal 
with each crisis as it arises, rather than 
maintain a constant guard against possible 
dangers. 

The best argument for UMT—and to us it 
seems a conclusive one—is that this Nation 
faces a long period of tension and alarms. 
It actually began more than 10 years ago, 
when we first became aware that a mighty 
fighting force was a necessity to our national 
survival. Although the tension in 1945 
shifted in direction rather than degree, we 
largely disbanded our Army (which was only 
fair enough to the men who had fought 
one war) without replacing it with a new 
generation of citizen soldiers who were no 
less obliged than their predecessors to help 
maintain our national integrity. The pres- 
ent legislative struggle to rebuild our Army 
to effective strength is only a part of the 
price we are paying for this mistake; it is 
not inconceivable that our diplomatic and 
psychological position in both Europe and 
Asia from 1945 to 1950 might have been im- 
measurably stronger if we had possessed a 
military force strong in training and num- 
bers. It takes time to summon up and or- 
ganize military potential in the modern 
world, and we ought to have learned by now 
that time is something our enemies do not 
grant us. 

The House decision to accept UMT only 
in principle—if, indeed, it accepts it at all— 
hardly stands up to the demands that are 
going to be made on the Nation in the dis- 
cernible future. Proponents of UMT have 
evidently been forced to yield for fear 
the entire draft program will otherwise be 
lost. It is a dangerous compromise. If the 
need for UMT is not apparent now, it will 
never be apparent. However reluctant Con- 
gress may be to establish a peacetime mili- 
tary system (though this is hardly peace- 
time), it has an obligation to make sure 
that our Nation’s strength remains at a con- 
stantly high level. The way to do this is to 
enact a genuine UMT bill. 


— 


[From the Louisville Courier-Journal of 
April 5, 1951] 


ENEMIES OF UMT ARE AT IT AGAIN 


The House of Representatives has the op- 
portunity to convince our allies that we are 
still resolved to build our defenses against 
Soviet aggression, despite impressions gained 
from the Senate’s confusing record on the 
matter of troops for Europe. It can do this 
by passing the defense bill, previously ap- 
proved 69 to 5 by the Senate, which would 
extend the draft, lower the draft age to 1814 
and set up a program of universal-military 
training for all 18-year-olds when the emer- 
gency draft ends. 

Already, however, the fight against UMT 
has begun, with its opponents charging that 
the program is part of a military conspiracy 
to take over the country. This is ridiculous, 
of course. Outstanding civic, church, and 
educational leaders of the United States 
have endorsed UMT because it offers the only 


- democratic alternative to maintaining huge 


standing armies which might, in time, in- 
crease the influence of the military in our 
Government. The plan to give all boys 2 
years of military training and service upon 
reaching 18 years of age is the essence of 
democracy, calling equally on all American 
young men. 
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Best of all, UMT offers a relatively inex- 
pensive way of building up and maintaining 


sufficient armed strength. Today we are 


spending approximately $50,000,000,000 a year 
to maintain our defenses. The only way we 
can possibly escape from this staggering 
burden, without dangerously weakening our 
Nation’s strength, is to provide this system 
of training and maintaining a constant ready 
reserve. Representative Vinson, of the 
House Armed Services Committee, says that 
we may be able to reduce our present 4,- 
000,000-man goal to half that size if we 
adopt UMT. .Otherwise, he warns, we must 
continue spending at a dangerous rate, while 
depending on World War II reserves, many 
of whom have families and dependents who 
suffer because of their service. UMT offers 
& sensible way out of this unjust and un- 
economic situation. 


[From the Kansas City (Mo.) Star of April 
7, 1951] 


A Move To ScurrLe UMT 


Positive action by Congress on universal 
military training soon has virtually been 
written off by Chairman Car. Vnson, of the 
House Armed Services Committee. VINSON 
in effect has conceded that UMT can't be 
endorsed as a part of the pending proposal to 
extend and widen the draft. The Senate has 
already voted for UMT as a permanent de- 
fense plan but not enough House Members 
have recognized the need for such a long- 
range program. 

It was not being proposed that UMT should 
go into effect immediately or in a few 
months. Instead the idea was to get by 
with the cumbersome and inherently unfair 
draft for another 1½ to 3 years and then 
switch to an orderly system of UMT, thus 
building up large, trained and ready reserves 
at the same time the standing forces were 
being scaled down. 

The original legislation in both Houses 
called for creation of a civilian commission 
on UMT to be appointed by the President. 
It would submit its plans to Congress. Either 
House could veto it but the plan would go 
into effect within 60 days unless it were 
difinitely turned down. Approval of this 
provision almost would have assured the 
eventual operation of UMT. 

But this is what the bitter-end opponents 
of UMT in the House didn’t want to happen. 
And so they threatened to scuttle the entire 
military manpower bill, including its pro- 
visions for drafting youths at 18% and pro- 
longing the term of service, unless UMT was 
earmarked for shelving again. 

Chairman Viyson has given way to their 
demand and has substituted the require- 
ment of specific approval by both Houses 
for any UMT commission plan. This would 
be just like having to write a brand-new law 
at that time. It makes the future prospects 
of UMT very dim. 

This is unfortunate for the country. For 
if UMT can’t win congressional backing when 
our outnumbered soldiers are fighting Com- 
munists in Korea, it hasn't much chance of 
being accepted when the need of adequate 
manpower reserves isn’t so pressingly ap- 

nt. 

The alternative is to let our defenses 
slacken once more when peacetime normalcy 
seems to have returned. Then, when trouble 
and the close danger of war comes again, we 
once more will have to fall back on the awk- 
ward, unjust and slow-moving draft. 

We ought to get rid of the draft perma- 
nently just as soon as it might be possible 
to shift to UMT. Those lawmakers who 
think otherwise are choosing to ignore the 
historical lessons of the wrong kind of pre- 
paredness—or the lack of it—in 1917, 1941, 
and in June of 1950. Without UMT this 
country is never going to be adequately pre- 
pared for the long pull of readiness against 
reo undiminisking danger of Soviet mili- 
‘ m. 
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[From the Boston (Mass.) Christian Science 
Monitor of April 12, 1951] 
Myopia Views THE FUTURE 

We doubt that any newspaper could have 
come with more reluctance than did we to 
the conclusion that a system of universal 
military training is necessary. It has been 
our awareness of the long pull ahead through 
dangerous world tensions that brought us to 
this conclusion—not any affinity for the mil- 
itary or eagerness to break with the tra- 
ditional and essentially civilian pattern of 
American life. 

But a look at these world tensions makes 
us wonder whether those Members of the 
House of Representatives who have voted to 
put UMT on a “study” basis and who now 
threaten to pass the Barden bill (which 
would sweep UMT off the legislative calen- 
dar) really know what they are doing and 
why. 

Any who may be swayed by sincere pacifis- 
tic convictions we would except. But most 
of these Congressmen are far from being 
pacifists. They are men who surely see that 
their country faces, at worst, a world con- 
flagration the duration of which no one can 
predict; at best, a decade or more of armed 
maneuvering, punctuated, no doubt, by small 
wars here and there. 

Most of them belong to a party which, his- 
torically, has stood strongly for adequate 
national defense, one wing of which today 
is urging policies which would call for mili- 
tary operations far beyond those recom- 
mended by Secretary Marshall, the sponsor 
of UMT. Yet in postponing once more 
building for the long haul they are behav- 
ing as though all that remains to be done 
is to clean up the campaign in Korea, 

We think they know better. To their 
credit, they are by no means questioning 
the necessity of continuing selective service. 
That alone represents a long advance from 
1948, when many of the same Congressmen 
were wishfully believing that long-range 
bombers were a complete substitute for men. 

Perhaps, having acted for the record to 
satisfy the reluctance toward UMT among 
their constituents, many will be willing to 
let the more realistic Senate provisions pre- 
vail in the version which ultimately emerges 
from the legislative mill. 


Aid to India 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ISIDORE DOLLINGER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 24, 1951 


Mr. DOLLINGER. Mr. Speaker, to 
haggle and bargain with India over the 
wheat which she must have at once, if 
millions of her people are to be saved 
from death by starvation, is to lose for- 
ever the prestige we have earned not 
only as a powerful Nation, but as a gen- 
erous Nation. If we fail the people of 
India now, we shall incur her hatred and 
disdain and it should be obvious that 
such failure on our part will bring upon 
us losses which cannot affcrd as a 
Nation. 

Our own Nation was founded upon 
the principles of generosity, mutual 
helpfulness and an interest in the wel- 
fare of all mankind. Our early settlers 
could not have survived without one 
neighbor being willing to sacrifice for 
another; one community coming to the 


aid of its nearby settlement in times of 
stress; each colony ready to fight for 
liberty and survival along with the 
others. The pioneers were peoples from 
many different countries; they spoke 
different languages, had different tra- 
ditions, but the vital importance of mu- 
tual assistance was recognized by all. 
That spirit has prevailed in our country 
through its entire history. Wherever 
and whenever a great disaster has struck, 
we have been the first to come to the aid 
of devastated communities and suffering 
people all over the world. 

A truly generous act calls for no pay- 
ment—or even thanks. Our very wish 
as a Nation to save millions of human 
lives is its own reward. That should be 
our attitude in considering the bill to 
provide India with wheat. I say we 
should give the wheat to India as a 
grant—free of shackling conditions or 
demand for payment. 

If we fail to meet the humanitarian 
demands of India’s people, it is a fore- 
gone conclusion that she will turn to 
communism, for we know that Russia 
has already capitalized on the famine 
situation. She has sent wheat, while so 
far we have only stated our good inten- 
tions. There is no ground so fertile for 
the seeds of communism as empty stom- 
achs. We cannot overestimate the dire 
results to this Nation and freedom-lov- 
ing people the world over should India 
become communistic. It is imperative 
that we prove to India and the other 
countries of the Far East that we stand 
ready always to assume our responsi- 
bilities as the leading power for freedom 
and democracy; that we are sincere 
when we say that our aims are peace and 
brotherhood of man, not exploitation. 

In my opinion, India, which is poten- 
tially a strong and powerful country, has 
become a vital testing ground, and we 
cannot move too quickly to avoid the 
catastrophe of her succumbing to com- 
munism. Further, the eyes of the 
smaller nations in the Far East are upon 
her, and us. Delay in meeting our obli- 
gations now can result in terrible losses 
to us and the cause of democracy— 
losses which cannot be measured in 
dollars. 

Reason and the spirit of generosity 
demand quick passage of a bill providing 
wheat for India as an outright grant. 


Prodigal Printing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE MEADER 


_ OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES “ 
Thursday, May 24, 1951 


Mr. MEADER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following editorial 
from the Grass Lake (Mich.) News: 


PRODIGAL PRINTING 


Congressman GEORGE MEapER writes this 
week from Washington that he has started 
a study of Government printing, with an 
‘eye to checking up on wasted money and 
(wasted paper. He has chosen a fertile field 
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for investigation, and we wish him good 
hunting. 

As one who occupies a minute niche in 
the printing industry, we watch with a sod- 
den dismay as the pounds and pounds of 
governmental printing skid across our desk 
into the wastebasket. Unwanted and un- 
sung, the paper flood rolls on and on from 
Washington. How we get on these bureau- 
cratic mailing lists is a mystery, but we are 
sure that even death will not remove us. 
Many of the weekly, daily—nea, even 
hourly—dispatches we get from our Federal 
Government still bear the name of the man 
who sold the business 6 years ago. 

This is not cheap printing that we are 
speaking of, either. It is on the finest paper 
stock available, handsomely printed in many 
colors and lavishly illustrated. Only the 
writing is second-rate. 

The paper situation is tight and getting 
tighter. To those of us who must struggle 
every week with rising paper costs this 
wanton waste by the Federal Government is 
doubly infuriating. 

We would also like to direct Mr. MEADER’S 
attention to the Government's peculiar sys- 
tem of selling imprinted envelopes through 
local post offices. These envelopes, nicely 
printed with your return address, are avail- 
able to you and everyone else in our wide 
land at a price below what the printing in- 
dustry must pay for the envelopes alone. 
They are sold by the United States Govern- 
ment below cost, and the difference is made 
up from public funds. This, presumably, is 
saving the taxpayers’ money. 


The Beef-Price Regulation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BLAIR MOODY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, May 24, 1951 


Mr. MOODY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp excerpts 
from an article in the current issue of 
the United Automobile Worker, which 
expresses the point of view of many 
workingmen’s families on the question 
of price controls and Price Administra- 
tor DiSalle’s recent order rolling back 
the prices of beef. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

BEEF PRICE BATTLE RAGES IN CAPITAL—PRICE 
CONTROL DEPENDS ON OUTCOME 


WASHINGTON.—The price of beef has þe- 
come the battle ground in the first organized 
attack on price control, 

The beef price regulation issued by OPS 
April 28, is the first action by that agency 
that begins to look like real price control. 

Meat packers and cattlemen have massed 
in Washington to destroy that regulation and 
to prevent any attempt to control meat 
prices. 

With consumers paying 16 to 25 cents a 
pound more for various cuts of beef than a 
year ago—a rise of 20 to 30 percent—and 
with beef cattle bringing 52 percent more 
than parity prices to producers, this drive to 


destroy the beef order is likely to determine 


whether there is to be any real effort at all 
to control prices. 

If beef prices can't be controlled, other 
meat prices will not be controlled. If meats 
are not controlled, food prices generally will 
not be controlled. And if food prices soar 
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there can be no attempt to hold other prices 
down. 

Will the Government give in?? * 
First reaction from Price Administrator Di- 
Salle is to stand firm. He slugged it out toe 
to toe * * but fell short of forcing 
down their throats the fact that they are 
planting a land mine under the entire stabi- 
lization program. 

Will DiSalle take this fight to the people? 
That’s question No. 1. 

Will a majority in Congress line up with 
the beef bloc? That’s No. 2. 

Will the beef consumers of the United 
States of America sit quietly by while this 
frontal attack on price control makes head- 
way in Washington? That’s No. 3. 

DiSalle has a perfect case to take to the 
people, as far as his fairness to packers and 
cattlemen goes. His order rolls back the 
prices that packers can pay for cattle, but 
does not roll back the prices consumers pay 
for beef. That widens their margins, which, 
says OPS, have been squeezed during the 
months of the so-called price freeze. 

The rolled-back prices on live cattle still 
leave cattle raisers 135 percent of parity, and 
give feeders larger net returns than they 
received before last June. They have been 
making double the usual net profit on a nor- 
mal feeding operation during the past season. 

As for consumers, the new DiSalle order 
merely holds beef prices about where they 
are, but it does provide, for the first time, 
fixed posted retail prices. 

Prices are fixed by grade for each type of 
retail store. The meat must be graded by 
Federal or State graders and the grade must 
be stamped on the meat. 

Consumers are promised a roll-back in re- 
tail beef prices come next August 1 and 
egain on October 1, 

* * * * 0 

The all-out campaign of cattlemen and 
meat packers against the beef order is well 
financed and well grounded in experience. 
In 1945, these same people staged a terrific 
battle against price controls. * * * 

This * * * campaign put the finishing 
touches to the crippled price-control law in 
the summer of 1946, when the withholding of 
meat supplies became a major factor in the 
President’s decision to abolish all price con- 
trols. 

These groups don’t lobby with telegrams 
and post cards. They have what it takes. 
They have just thrown a dinner at the Na- 
tional Press Club for 250 members of Con- 
gress and 100 newsmen. It didn't come off 
too well, but that wasn’t for lack of money 
to spend. 

* * * * * 

If the consuming public loses this round, 

kiss price control good-by. 


A Businessman Sees Russian Policies in 
Effect in America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE B. SCHWABE 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 24, 1951 


Mr. SCHWABE. Mr. Speaker, a few 
days ago I received a letter from a busi- 
nessman in Oklahoma City, Okla., in 
which he deplores the idea of opposing 
Russia on one hand, and the apparent 
policy of the national administration on 
the other to put us under the same type 
of program in this country. Apparently 
this gentleman, a businessman, sees Rus- 
sian policies in effect in America. 


The letter, which is most interesting 
and thought-provoking, follows: 

I readily admit that I am only a small fry, 
which places me in the group making up 
the majority of our Nation. 

I have been trying to understand why we 
are opposing Russia and their totalitarian 
program, while at the same time our politi- 
cal leaders are perpetrating upon our masses 
the very same dictatorial power that Stalin 
exercises in Russia. We have a liberal 
amount of graft and racketeering from the 
most humble public servant to the most 
high. We are headed, at double-time speed, 
to a politically dictated economy through 
price controls, rationing, taxation, and 
numerous other controls in trading, banking, 
and loans. It might be very simple to un- 
derstand if it were possible to get on top 
of the wall and look down, but unfortunately 
the masses are not afforded that privilege. 

We are not at war with Korea—it is just 
a policing action. The numerous lives that 
are being squandered in this policing action 
will have to be accounted for somewhere— 
sometime. 

I have spent my lifetime trying to operate 
a small business with modest success. The 
old adage “You can take the boy out of the 
country, but you can’t take the country out 
of the boy,” has predominated in me, so for 
20 years I have had a small farm and live- 
stock operation, with modest success. Al- 
though union dictators have been sitting on 
our doorstep for 15 years, they have not been 
successful as yet in taking over our business, 
That could be labeled as a modest success, 
All of this can be attributed to the free- 
enterprise system to which our forefathers 
subscribed with their blood, and for which 
our Nation can thank and honor them for 
the great success that we have had as a 
Nation and as a people. 

For the past several years our leaders have 
been building toward the destruction of that 
inherent right and privilege through numer- 
ous regulations—they have tried to dictate 
our Nation's economy with a small group 
sitting in Washington. Most certainly we 
now have some of the most vicious bureau- 
crats that this Nation has ever experienced. 
The freedoms gained by the Bill of Rights 
are being pushed deeper and deeper into the 
second basement. I shudder at the thought 
of the future which lies ahead of our young 
people. For me, I have reached the age 
where it matters little, for I will have faded 
out before the crucial time arrives. The 
only controls and regulations I can think 
of that are justified and feasible at this time 
are those within our governmental opera- 
tions. We can only pray for divine control 
and guidance of our present and future pub- 
lic leaders, 


More Expropriation—Tidelands Tech- 
nique Applied to Water Rights 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL W. YORTY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 24, 1951 


Mr. YORTY. Mr. Speaker, the Lands 
Division of the Department of Justice, 
which engineered the tidelands grab, is 
proving justifiable the fears expressed by 
those who regarded the tidelands deci- 
sion as a dangerous precedent for the 
taking of private property without com- 
pensation on the grounds of national 
defense. 

The Attorney General, on behalf of 
the Navy—reported to be a reluctant 
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client—has filed suit against the hun- 
dreds of landowners in the Fallbrook 
area of southern California for the pur- 
pose of depriving them of their water 
rights in the Santa Margarita River and 
its tributaries. If successful, the Gov- 
ernment will acquire adjudicated rights 
to practically all of the water in the 
watershed and will ruin the landowners 
in the area. 

The Department of the Navy is re- 
ported to have reached an amicable 
agreement for division of the water with 
the landowners in the area before the 
Attorney General's office stepped in and 
insisted upon strong-arm methods rather 
than friendly settlement. Right or 
wrong, the individual landowners prob- 
ably cannot win against the Government, 
which possesses the coercive power of 
unlimited funds and facilities for carry- 
ing its cases through the costly process 
of long trials and interminable appeals. 
Every lawyer knows that, as against the 
Government, if it chooses to be arbitrary, 
an individual of modest means is licked 
before he starts. 

The suit by the Government to quiet 
title to water rights, which it claims by 
virtue of use and the purchase of the 
Santa Margarita ranch for military pur- 
poses, could have been based upon the 
same legal rights that any private owner 
would acquire by virtue of such use and 
purchase, but this evidently was not 
thought suitable to the Lands Division 
attorneys, who have unnecessarily 
dragged in the powers of the sovereign, 
national defense, and the Korean war 
for the obvious purpose of prejudicing 
the Court in favor of the Government, 
and invoking the underlying theory of 
the tidelands cases. 

If one of the theories of the tidelands 
decisions, namely, that the Federal Gov- 
ernment has paramount rights over 
property which it must defend, is ex- 
tended from the tidelands to privately 
owned water rights, the full import of 
the warning in the dissent by Justice 
Frankfurter, in the California case, will 
be brought home emphatically to those 
who have closed their eyes to the naked 
assertion of power involved in the tide- 
lands cases. In his dissenting opinion, 
Justice Frankfurter said: 

The fact that these oil deposits in the open 
sea may be vital to the national security, and 
important elements in the conduct of our 
foreign affairs, is no more relevant than is 
the existence of uranium deposits, wherever 
they may be, in determining questions of 
co to the land of which they form a 


If one applies the same reasoning to 
the current water rights case, it is ap- 
parent that although the military estab- 
lishments involved are vital to our secu- 
rity and important elements in the con- 
duct of war, these facts have no rele- 
vance to the issues involved in deter- 
mining legal rights to the waters in the 
Santa Margarita watershed. And yet 
the complaint lays great stress on these 
irrelevant issues. It says, among other 
things, the military installations in- 
volved— 


Are military establishments of the United 
States of America and vital to the national 
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defense * * * no other site on the en- 
tire west coast provides those essential fac- 
tors requisite to properly perform the func- 
tions assigned to those military establish- 
ments, and the absence of any one of the 
essential factors would render impossible the 
proper performance of functions of those 
military establishments (par. II). * * * 
Camp Joseph A. Pendleton is the only 
Marine Corps establishment located on 
the west coast of the United States with 
facilities adequate to receive and train re- 
placements and other military personnel in 
all phases of amphibious and land warfare 
for later assignment to combat forces of the 
United States Marine Corps now engaged in 
warfare in the Far East. In order that the 
warfare may be successfully prosecuted, it is 
essential that there be maintained at all 
times an adequate supply of water at this 
great Military Establishment which is so vi- 
tal for the national defense. Moreover, the 
United States naval hospital above-described 
is presently utilized, and will in the future 
be utilized, to care for combat casualties 
from the Korean conflict. The United States 
naval ammunition depot above-described is 
now utilized for the purpose of supplying 
ammunition to all elements engaged in the 
Korean conflict (par. VII). * * * In 
direct violation of the rights of the United 
States of America and in complete disregard 
of the need of the water in question for 
national defense, the defendants * * * 
(par. IX). 


The complainant asks the Court to— 

Declare and determine that all of the rights 
of the United States of America in and to the 
Santa Margarita River are paramount to the 
rights of the defendants herein named, and 
the rights claimed by the defendants are sub- 
ject and subordinate to the rights and inter- 
ests of the United States of America. 


It further prays that— 

This Court is likewise requested that by 
reason of the nature of the rights of the 
United States, and by reason of its applica- 
tion of those rights to a beneficial use, and 
the great need for water to meet the military 
demands above-described, the United States 
is entitled to take, useandenjoy * * * all 
of said water which it claims for the military 
needs above-described. 


The above quotations show the de- 
liberate attempt to becloud the legal 
issues by endeavoring to induce the 
Court to rule in favor of the Government, 
not because of rightful ownership which 
the Government may or may not have, 
but on the grounds of national defense. 
This technique, if successful, will permit 
the Government to seize private property 
without compensation in direct violation 
of the Constitution, whenever it chooses 
to bolster excessive claims by invoking 
national defense as an excuse for expro- 
priation. 

The relations between the Federal 
Government and its citizens should 
never be conducted in the manner and in 
the spirit in which this water suit is being 
prosecuted. The filing of the suit disre- 
gards the fact that the military installa- 
tions will be able to obtain water from 
the second link of the Colorado River- 
San Diego Aqueduct when it is completed, 
and this water can be used without ruin- 
ing the homes, farms, and ranches in the 
Santa Margarita River watershed. 

Because of the technique being em- 
ployed by the attorneys for the Lands 
Division of the Attorney General’s Office, 
I intend to press for a congressional in- 
vestigation of all of the events leading 
up to the filing of the suit. 


Notification of Next-of-Kin of Men Killed 
in Korea 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HAROLD C. OSTERTAG 


Or NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 24, 1951 


Mr. OSTERTAG. Mr. Speaker, I 
should like to direct the attention of 
this House to the cold, and seemingly 
heartless, manner in which the families 
of American youths killed in action in 
ee are now being notified of their 
Oss. 

As presently handled, this painful 
mission of notification of death is being 
carried out by Western Union messenger 
boys, who simply hand to the bereaved 
family an abrupt telegram from the 
Pentagon announcing the death of a 
husband orson. The message is cursory, 
impersonal, and oftentimes brutal in its 
impact. 

As our casualty lists in Korea mount, 
and the number of those who make the 
supreme sacrifice increases, the number 
of those who are subjected to this curt 
and often shattering procedure increases. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
wish to insert in the Record an editorial 
from the Dansville Breeze which calls 
attention to this needlessly harsh method 
of notification, and which suggests a pos- 
sible alternative. 

I wish also to insert in the Recorp, Mr. 
Speaker, a copy of a letter I have sent to 
the Adjutant General, urging that a 
more considerate method of notification 
of next-of-kin, such as that suggested 
in the editorial, be devised. 

Since many thousands of young Amer- 
icans have died in Korea for a cause they 
only dimly understood and which they 
were never asked to ratify, let us accept 
their sacrifice with respect and homage, 
and offer whatever solace is possible to 
their bereaved survivors. 

The above-mentioned follows: 

[From the Dansville (N. Y.) Breeze of May 
17, 1951] 
Just A SUGGESTION 

Surely if the Pentagon could see a family’s 
grief and know the shock, the leaders of our 
Military Establishment would devise a more 
personal means of advising next of kin that 
a loved one has been killed in battle. 

Western Union has done away with the 
old system of marking casualty telegrams 
with three stars. Today, the person who de- 


livers the wire simply hands it to the ad- 
dressee. 

When the person who delivers the telegram 
knows the contents, it is a doubly difficult 
task. And kindly and thoughtful as that 
person may be, the telegram still is a tre- 
mendous shock to the family, and the family 
is left to grieve in the hour when helpful 
words and a sympathetic attitude are most 
necessary. 

This method is cold. It is impersonal. It 
is always incomplete. It imposes a burden 
upon Western Union people. It is ill-timed, 
drags out the hours of sorrow. It is heart- 
less. 

Often it may be days before the War De- 
partment letter arrives explaining the 
tragedy. Very often the family is not first 
notified until several weeks have passed. 
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However received, it is bad news. But 
surely there can be devised a less abrupt, a 
more tactful way of bringing this dread news 
to servicemen's families. 

What we suggest once was proposed by the 
American Legion. That suggestion is that 
a corps of trained men be detailed for this 
work, assigned by regions that might in- 
clude several counties. 

They could appear before the family with 
all the information obtainable, be ready to 
assist in any way, gratefully express the Na- 
tion’s appreciation, do it all in a kindly, sym- 
pathetic and personal manner. 

The duty obviously falls in the chaplain's 
category. Perhaps, if there are not chap- 
lains enough, then the chaplains could form 
the nucleus of a group especially trained for 
the work. 

LETTER TO THE ADJUTANT GENERAL 
May 24, 1951. 
Maj. Gen. E. F. WITSELL, 
The Adjutant General, 
Department of the Army, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR GENERAL WiTsELL: I take the liberty 
of enclosing herewith a copy of an editorial 
which appeared a few days ago in the Dans- 
ville Breeze, of Dansville, N. Y. The senti- 
ment expressed in this editorial struck me 
quite as forcefully as anything which re- 
cently has come to my attention. 

I think the editorial is more than a sug- 
gestion—much more. It is a challenge to all 
of us to put into practice the thoughtful- 
ness proposed in behalf of our grieviously 
afflicted ctizens. 

I know I have only to call your attention 
to this matter to enlist your sincere and 
sympathetic aid. I am wondering if you 
would let me know the results of efforts 
along this line in the past, and what we 
might do now to give effect to the suggestion 
of the Dansville Breeze. An encouraging 
word from you will be greatly appreciated. 

With every good wish, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 


Member of Congress. 


What This Shouting About MacArthur 
Means 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 17, 1951 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, one Ray Latson, Quitman, Ga., 
wrote a letter to the Wall Street Journal 
on May 18, 1951. It deserves a place in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD and the Ar- 
chives of the United States, I include it 
as part of my remarks: 


WHAT THE SHOUTING MEANS 


EDITOR, THE WALL STREET JOURNAL: 

I have heard so much discussion on the 
streets, in the stores and shops, and wher- 
ever people get together concerning the dis- 
missal of General MacArthur that I would 
like to throw in my 2 cents’ worth on the 
matter as I see it. 

The general has been an officer in the 
United States Army for 52 years. His per- 
formance as a commanding officer in World 
War I received outstanding commendation 
from General Pershing and from the Con- 
gress. As supreme commander of opera- 
tions in the Far East in World War II he 
made headlines and history at Bataan, Cor< 


} 
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But through all of 


regidor, and Okinawa. 
this his personal popularity was never equal 
to others of his rank and status. 

His exploits in Korea, prior to April 11, 
brought forth both praise and criticism, but 
neither was outstanding. 

At 1 a. m. on April 11 the President an- 
nounced that the general had been relieved 
of all his commands. By 7 a. m. a flocd of 
telegrams, phone calls, and letters com- 
menced pouring into the White House, to 
Senators and Congressmen, and 99 percent 
condemned the President and supported the 
general. 

Two million Japanese wept as they waved 

good-by to him at Tokyo. 
, Waiting for hours, unprecedented crowds 
greeted him at every stop on his way from 
Tokyo to New York, shouting themselves 
hoarse in a welcome-home demonstration 
that far surpassed anything in the entire 
history of the country. 

But wait, let’s take a look. Was that all 
it was? Was it just approval of the general 
they wished to express? I believe it goes 
much deeper than that. 

Let’s look at the picture, a little, in the 
Far East and at home. 

Gen. George Marshall, acting for the White 
House, delivered control of China to the 
Communists, and great quantities of our 
money and materials have followed this de- 
livery for many years past. England, 
France, and other of our European allies 
are, to this day, continuing to deliver our 
money and materials, received by them 
through Marshall-plan aid, to these same 
Chinese Communists who are killing and 
wounding our boys in Korea. 

We learn, a little at a time, of the devasta- 
ting secret agreements made at Yalta, Teh- 
ran, and Potsdam by our executive and State 
Departments without the knowledge or 
sanction of the Congress of the people. We 
see our timid, weak, and wavering Congress 
refuse to recapture or exercise its constitu- 
tional rights. 

We fear each day that some new secret 
agreement pledging our men and money to 
a new war in some distant place will come 
to light. 

Communism, graft, and official corruption 
spread, here at home, with little fear of 
prosecution. Incompetent bureaucrats in- 
creasingly hamper business, big and little; 
a ruinous inflation seems inescapable; and 
the President proposes a new tax program 
that might easily complete our National 
bankruptcy. 

Into this picture bursts a man. Maybe 

the most-needed man in America. He bursts 
into the picture because he has been fired. 
A great soldier, a great statesman has been 
relieved of his commands. 
Suddenly we, the people of the United 
States, realize that this man stands for 
and represents everything that we hold dear: 
Patriotism, courage, justice, honor, devotion 
to duty, love of country. 

Suddenly this man becomes more than a 
man, he becomes a symbol—a symbol of our 
birthright of freedom. He becomes Mr. 
America, himself, and because he is Mr, 
America we take him to our hearts, 150,000,- 
000 of us. We fly to his defense and we 
raise our voices in a mighty protest against 
the “little man” who fired him. 

And in our protest we are saying to all 
Officials in high places, hear us. We are 
sick of communism and socialism. We are 
sick of secret alliances, betrayals, plunder- 
ing, and double-talk. We have ceased to 
care are you Democrat or Republican; we 
demand to know are you American. 

We demand leadership that is above petty 
politics or personal gain; leadership that will 
bring us back to the faith of our founding 
fathers; back to justice and honor; back to 
belief in ourselves and to confidence and 
trust in our Government. 

That is what the shouting means to me, 

Ray LatTson, 
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An Observer Reports 


EXTENSION CF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOSEPH P. CHARA 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 24, 1951 


Mr. O'HARA. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orD, I include the following editorial from 
the Sleepy Eye (Minn.) Herald-Dispatch 
which appeared in the edition for Thurs- 
day, May 17, 1951: 


A GLOOMY PICTURE 


A manufacturer who lived and operated a 
large factory in Germany prior to Hitler 
visited Sleepy Eye this week in the role of 
salesman for the small factory he now owns 
in America. 

He is a Jew and fared poorly under Hitler 
and the German people after der Fuehrer 
had stirred them to frenzy against his race. 
When war was finally brought home to Ger- 
many and his factory bombed he fled, mak- 
ing his way to this country. For many years 
he thought everything he had left behind 
was gone, but eventually learned his factory 
was still there, still belonged to him, could 
be repaired and sold for at least a fraction 
of its former worth. 

The gentleman went back, made the re- 
pairs and sold the building for what he could 
get. He visited both East and West Ger- 
many, talked with old friends in high and 
low station and came away astonished at 
the low esteem in which most of the people 
held America and Americans. 

Because he had lived there so long, because 
he had suffered as most Germans suffered 
during the war’s latter months, many of 
them told him in strict confidence some of 
their inmost thoughts. 

Few of them had any love for Americans, 
he says. They aren't particularly fond of the 
Russians, but they realize Russia is their 
neighbor, their potential customer, and that 
probably it will be to their advantage to get 
along. 

“America,” they told him, “is thousands 
of miles away, in poor position if war starts 
to do anything but make a battleground of 
Germany again.” 

Because they feel Russia and her satellites 
could walk over all Europe they aren’t going 
to oppose her with force. 

The gentleman feels Germans never had 
democracy, don’t understand it, and have 
little desire for it. If the Russians don’t 
get too harsh they are willing to take orders 
from them, he says. He adds that Stalin’s 
occupation army apparently is well disci- 
plined, that it demands obedience, but is 
cooperative if it gets it. 

Most of the people with whom he talked 
were critical of our forces—maybe they ex- 
pect more of us—but they were critical. Dis- 
cipline is so loose that a small percentage of 
the men are permitted to get away with in- 
fractions that put all of us in a bad light. 
They wish we would get out and stay out. 

They agree we have been generous, but 
seem to think we have more money than 
we know what to do with. They willing'y 
aecept help, but say we are suckers for pro- 
viding so much of it with so little accom- 
plished in building good will. 

The picture painted by the manufacturer- 
salesman was a gloomy one. We are reluc- 
tant to believe all of his story, but it has 
been heard before. It indicates that maybe 
we should do a little more checking on what 
our representatives abroad are doing and 
what they are accomplishing, 
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American Legion Demands Immediate 
Release of Secretary of State Dean 
Acheson 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE B. SCHWABE 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 24, 1951 


Mr. SCHWABE. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing is a resolution mailed to me by 
the post adjutant of the Reynolds Harjo 
Post, No. 123, of the American Legion, 
at Okemah, Okla. 

Apparently the resolution was adopted 
by El Reno Post, No. 34, of El Reno, 
Okla., on April 12, 1951, and the same 
resolution was adopted in its entirety by 
the membership of the Reynolds Harjo 
Post, Ne. 123, Okemah, Okla., at its regu- 
lar meeting, April 23, 1951, pursuant to 
the action taken at the national conven- 
tion of the American Legion held in Los 
Angeles, Calif. 

The resolution speaks for itself and 
follows: 


“Whereas millions of ex-servicemen are 
vitally interested in preserving the Govern- 
ment which they fought in two wars to 
protect; and 

“Whereas these men, of unquestionable al- 
legiance, made a careful survey of the situa- 
tion confronting our Nation, and the abili- 
ty, views, and philosophies of the persons 
charged with the responsibility of conduct- 
ing our affairs; and 

“Whereas at the national convention at 
Los Angeles, Calif., they, through their or- 
ganization, the American Legion, found that 
the security of our Nation required that the 
Secretary of State, Dean Acheson, should be 
replaced with a person possessing different 
views and philosophies; and 

“Whereas America now faces the darkest 
period of its history, with a condition exist- 
ing that demands prompt and positive ac- 
tion in our domestic and foreign policies; 
and 

“Whereas Dean Acheson has weakened our 
national security by professing confidence in 
a Government employee who had been con- 
victed of furnishing investigating authori- 
ties with false information, and by such ac- 
tion has encouraged others to follow the 
footsteps of said Government employee; and 

“Whereas Dean Acheson caused to be pub- 
licized the information that the United 
States would not defend South Korea thus 
inviting North Korea to attempt to force 
its wishes upon South Korea. When the 
affray started the United States was forced to 
send improperly equipped soldiers to the 
scene to defend South Korea, resulting in a 
casualty list far greater than would have 
resulted had proper diplomatic policies been 
established; and 

“Whereas Dean Acheson has failed as Sec- 
retary of State to establish and maintain a 
friendly influence inside China to weaken 
communistic positions; and 

“Whereas Dean Acheson influenced the 
United Nations to attach the aggressor brand 
bill against China, which has been a stum- 
bling block to peace conferences on a Korean 
peace formula; and 

“Whereas he has permitted the Socialist 
Government of Great Britain to meddle in 
our foreign affairs and in our internal affairs 
and thereby stimulated the forces of appease- 
ment and made world war III more in- 
evitable; he has permitted our Government 
to furnish the Socialist Government of 
Great Britain large sums of money, taken 
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from the taxpayers of the United States, to 
build Socialist operated mines and utilities; 
to purchase from France for the use of the 
people of Great Britain, $28,000,000 in intox- 
icating liquor including 660,000 gallons claret 
wine, 550,000 gallons champagne, and 248,000 
gallons aperitifs; he has permitted to be oper- 
ated at Donawitz, Austria, a Communist- 
dominated steel plant within 60 minutes 
from the Russian outpost; and 

“Whereas he has failed to establish a for- 
eign policy that is designed to invite good- 
will and confidence of other nations but on 
the contrary has left the impression on other 
nations that our plan is to get our way by 
threats and bribes. He has overlooked the 
matter of understanding the natural aspira- 
tions of people in other areas of the world, 
and has neglected to give others, and poten- 
tially friendly nations, an understanding in- 
sight into our point of view. He has permit- 
ted a policy to develop that requires our 
armament to be scattered, in an ineffective 
manner, over the globe, and jeopardized our 
defenses at home, in Canada, the Caribbean, 
and in South America; and 

“Whereas our present situation requires 
that a definite plan be promulgated, that 
will let the American people know, and let 
the world know, what our plans are; and 

“Whereas it has already been determined, 
aiter mature study, that our present Secre- 
tary of State cannot, by reason of the above, 
promulgate plans, acceptable to other po- 
tentially friendly nations, that will promote 
and defend our national security: Therefore 
be it 

“Resolved by El Reno Post, No. 34, of the 
American Legion, That our representatives 
in the Senate and Congress be, and they 
are, hereby instructed, as our elected Repre- 
sentatives, to forthwith institute impeach- 
ment charges against Dean Acheson, and 
press for early action upon the same.” 

The above resolution was adopted by a 
majority vote at a regular meeting, April 12, 
1951, 

ALFRED PLAUT, 
Commander, 
W. E. Bates, 
Adjutant. 

The above resolution was adopted in its 
entirety by the membership of Reynolds 
Harjo Post, No. 123, Okemah, Okla., at its 
regular meeting on the 23d day of April 
1951. 

RAYMOND W. JENKINS, 
Post Adjutant. 
JUNIOR A. ROBERT. 


Bipartisan Foreign Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. HARRISON 


OF WYOMING 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 24, 1951 


Mr. HARRISON of Wyoming. Mr. 
Speaker, I call for the formation of a 
definite policy for this country of ours— 
a policy in which all the people will have 
a voice. 

I have consistently favored a truly bi- 
partisan policy, one in which the inter- 
ests of all the people of our Nation would 
be taken into consideration. This would 
mean that the majority party—be it 
Democratic or Republican—should call 
in the leaders of the minority party, to 
confer with them and to determine the 
course this country should take in deal- 
ing with foreign affairs, 


It is the responsibility of the majority 
party to take the lead in such an under- 
taking. They are the party in power and 
should invite minority leaders to meet 
with them for such purpose. Thus, the 
men who represent people of both po- 
litical faiths would have a voice in the 
formation of our foreign policy. But, I 
repeat, the majority party leaders should 
take the initiative, and this they have not 
done. 

I am a firm believer in the two-party 
system of government we have known in 
this country for many generations. It 
is a system which has operated admi- 
rably, for the benefit of all of us. But 
in recent years majority party leaders 
have ignored the minority rights under 
this system of government. We now de- 
mand restoration of those rights and of 
recognition due us as the second-ranking 
major party. 

While I believe both Republicans and 
Democrats should have a voice in deter- 
mining our foreign policy, and I do not 
mean that the foreign policy should be 
determined on a political basis, this 
should be above party politics. Those 
political leaders who participate in pol- 
icy-making conferences should enter into 
such meetings as Americans first and po- 
litical leaders only secondarily. But the 
conferees should, I believe, represent peo- 
ple of both political faiths, for the good 
of our Nation. 

Members of the eighty-second group, 
of which I happen to be president, re- 
cently recommended the immediate re- 
moval of Secretary of State Dean Ache- 
son. We made this recommendation in 
all sincerity, believing it to be in the 
public welfare. I still believe so. The 
action of the freshman Republican group 
of the House of Representatives had the 
endorsement of the minority leader and 
of the Republican Policy Committee. 

I, personally, herewith make one 
further suggestion. I fully realize this 
suggestion, if followed, would represent 
a drastic change in tradition and per- 
haps would meet with considerable op- 
position, but I believe that such a sug- 
gestion would be an opening step toward 
restoring confidence in our Government. 

My sugcestion is this: That the State 
Department be reorganized throughout, 
providing even for a change in the name 
to, perhaps, the Foreign Office. The head 
of this office, I suggest, would have Cabi- 
net rank, but his appointment would be 
subject to congressional approval or con- 
firmation. Thus, the people themselves, 
through their representatives in Con- 
gress, would indirectly have a voice in 
the selection of their foreign officer. 

Removal of Dean Acheson would go a 
long way toward restoring confidence of 
the American people in their Govern- 
ment, but I do not believe that this alone 
would do the job. I use the homely illus- 
tration of the skunk in the henhouse— 
you can remove the skunk, but it takes 
a long time for the smell to fade away. 
Reorganization of the State Department 
might be compared to fumigation of the 
henhouse. 

Returning to my original subject of 
determination of a definite foregin pol- 
icy. The administration has been de- 
ploring the apathy of the American peo- 
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ple toward civilian defense, toward mo- 
bilization, toward the defense effort 
generally. 

It is my contention that this apathy 
about which the administration is cry- 
ing so loudly is a direct result of a sim- 
ilar attitude on the part of the admin- 
istration. Our national leaders of the 
Democratic Party have indicated that 
they intend to do nothing about the pros- 
pect of a stalemate in the Korean con- 
flict. They show an amazing indiffer- 
ence to the American casualties—ever 
mounting in number—in Korea. They 
have failed to assert themselves in op- 
position to continued shipments by U. N. 
nations to Red China. They have per- 
mitted Department of State advice to 
supersede military judgment on military 
questions in connection with Korea. 

The administration has so lacked any 
policy that this country has completely 
reversed itself, within a few months, on 
the question of extending aid to Na- 
tionalist China and defense of the Island 
of Formosa. Formerly “not within our 
defense perimeter,” Formosa now is be- 
lieved, in official circles, to be vital in our 
defenses—a rather remarkable similar- 
ity to the view of General MacArthur, 
and one which I have voiced for the last 
year. 

Our foreign policy should be crystal- 
lized. It should be made a definite one— 
and all the people should have a voice 
in its formation. 


We Always Laugh When We Have To 
Write of a Seaway From the Great 
Lakes Down Through the St. Lawrence 
River 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 24, 1951 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, the 
Gloucester (Mass.) Times, in an edi- 
torial dated May 7, 1951, says: 


We always laugh when we have to write 
of the project now again before the House 
Public Works Committee—a “seaway” from 
the Great Lakes down through the St. Law- 
rence River to be built jointly by Canada and 
this country. 


The editorial which follows mentions 
boondoggling, and so forth: 
THe Great LAKES-Sr. LAWRENCE SEAWAY 


We always laugh when we have to write 
of the project now again before the House 
Public Works Committee—a seaway from 
the Great Lakes down through the St. Law- 
rence River, to be built jointly by Canada 
and this country. Even F. D. R., who al- 
ways approved vote-getting bits of boon- 
doggling, used to laugh about the seaway 
among his friends. He'd promised the mid- 
die westerners that he’d push it, he said, and 
had got to pretend to keep on pushing. 

We admit that we don’t like the project, 
for one reason, because it would hurt us 
here in New England; would divert much 
of the trade that passes over our railroads 
or that comes to our ports, and make us, $f 
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the seaway really amounted to anything, an 
island cut off from the rest of the country. 
And because it would hurt us, we object to 
our taxpayer moneys being used. 

But, from the whole country’s standpoint, 
the chances are it would not amount to 
much. There’s been talk of ocean liners 
landing at Chicago or Detroit. Well, the 
natural place for them to land is New York 
or Boston. But even if the seaway were 
built, few Queen Marys, or even far smaller 
trans-Atlantic ships would ever make what- 
ever piers there may be in Great Lakes 
cities. The proposed depth of 27 feet for 
the very costly present project would make 
it impossible, and any deepening of the 
channel would make it unbearably costly. 

The argument that iron ore from Canada 
could use the seaway is good—but not worth 
building the seaway to meet, The end can 
be met much more cheaply. We've other 
sources of ore from foreign fields, and are 
also developing it from our own taconic re- 
sources. As for the seaway’s use in time 
of war as a sheltered highway, it is nulli- 
fied by the extreme susceptibility to one 
well-placed conventional bomb. 

The St. Lawrence seaway, in short, seems 
to be a natural in the way of boondoggle. 
Some groups in the Midwest would benefit 
by it. It would pick up votes in that area. 
It will please public power advocates every- 
where. It is made to order for the spenders, 
It’s a beautiful piece of pork. The figures 
quoted for its construction are so far only 
a billion or so—but if the mad project were 
eyer tried, how they would grow! 

Fortunately, so fas Congress has always 
laughed when the seaway has come up. If 
it should ever take the project seriously, 
the rest of us would have to get serious too, 


The Tax Bill 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN J. DEMPSEY 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 24, 1951 


Mr. DEMPSEY. Mr. Speaker, I want 
to take a few minutes to discuss reports 
which have been appearing in the press 
recently concerning the new tax measure 
being drafted by the House Ways and 
Means Committee, 

First of all, I want to make two points 
clear. I thoroughly appreciate the dif- 
ficult job which faces the Ways and 
Means Committee in drafting new tax 
legislation. Any criticism I may make 
is meant in a helpful spirit, and I hope 
that is the spirit in which the committee 
accepts it. Secondly, my remarks are 
based entirely on press accounts, which 
I will presume are factual unless they 
are contradicted. 

I understand it is proposed to obtain 
an additional $3,000,000,000 by increas- 
ing individual income taxes. We ex- 
pected some increase in income taxes, 
but that is only the beginning. 

In addition, $2,000,000,000 additional 
will be taken from corporations, thus in- 
creasing costs which will be passed on 
to consumers, and $1,000,000,000 will be 
added by increasing excise taxes. 

This excise tax matter is, to my mind, 
the most insidious feature of the whole 
business, because you don't know it’s 


being taken from you until it’s gone. It 
sounds very simple to increase the ex- 
cise tax on so-called “luxury” items, but 
who is going to pay that increase? I'll 
tell you who—the same taxpayer that is 
already paying an extra three billion in 
income taxes. 

And just what are “luxury” items? Is 
an automobile a luxury? Evidently, 
some believe it is, since it is proposed to 
increase the excise tax 42 percent. That 
is what the hike from 7 to 10 percent 
amounts to. Yet there are many States 
in the United States where an automobile 
is a necessity for a wage earner to get to 
work, for children to get to school, or 
for a housewife to do her shopping. And 
automobiles wear out. 

It has been a matter of pride in this 
country that we have the highest stand- 
ard of living of all the nations of the 
world. In the way of material goods, 
each individual in this country has more 
than any place else. He eats better, 
dresses better, is better housed, and has 
more conveniences than the resident of 
any other nation. 

In France or England, for example, 
only those persons in the higher-income 
brackets own automobiles, but in this 
country everyone owns an automobile, 
If you don’t think so, go out to Me- 
morial bridge tomorrow morning about 
8 o'clock. Back in the days when a horse 
and buggy was the most reliable form of 
transportation, an automobile might 
have been considered a luxury, but times 
have changed. 

In addition to increasing the excise tax 
on cars—and it is the greatest dollar 
increase of any proposed by the tax 
planners—it is also recommended that 
the present cent and a half Federal tax 
on gasoline be hiked to 2 cents a gallon. 
But let’s keep in mind that at the same 
time many of the States have been 
forced to increase their State-gasoline 
taxes in order to meet the rising costs of 
highway maintenance. 

The manufacturer’s tax on trucks and 
busses would go up from 5 to 8 percent, 
an increase of 60 percent. Just how a 
truck is a luxury to the farmer who is 
hauling his livestock to market, or to 
the trucker who finds in it his means of 
livelihood, I do not know. But at any 
rate, he will pay more tax on it if he is 
able to buy a new one, plus paying addi- 
tional gasoline tax, plus paying addi- 
tional income tax. 

But supposing that he simply can’t af- 
ford to buy a new truck, and his old one 
stops running. He needs a new part. 
But auto paris and accessories have their 
tax rate hiked from 5 to 8 percent, so 
even the cost of keeping his vehicle run- 
ning has been elevated. 

This all leads me to wonder why the 
automobile industry is being treated like 
a stepchild by the administration. It is 
probably one of the industries that 
through its industrial potential had more 
to do with winning World War II than 
any other. If it is weakened by exces- 
sive taxation, the entire economic and 
military strength of the country will be 
weakened. 

I want it clearly understood that Iam 
not here pleading the cause of the auto- 
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mobile industry in particular, except that 
I believe in this case it is being discrimi- 
nated against. My only connection with 
the automobile industry is that I drive 
an automobile. But I do not want to 
see any one business or group set upon 
by Congress in an unfair manner, par- 
ticularly when that business is producing 
something that is very important to a 
large segment of the American public. 

I have been greatly distressed, in gen- 
eral, by the effect that many of these tax 
measures promise to have on the Ameri- 
can standard of living. We have always 
taken price in providing our children 
with a college education, whenever it 
was at all possible. 

But I seriously doubt whether a man 
who is now making $10,000 a year can pay 
his income tax, his excise taxes, his sales 
taxes, his property taxes, while support- 
ing his family at the present inflated cost 
of living and still send his children 
through college. Yet $10,000 a year used 
to be considered a good goal“ for a man 
to shoot at, if he wanted to consider him- 
self fairly successful. 

It should also be considered, with re- 
gard to the proposed drastic income tax 
increase affecting the low and middle 
income groups, that this will undoubtedly 
bring forth a justified demand by labor 
for another round of pay raises. These 
will probably be granted, thus adding to 
manufacturing costs, and we'll soon hear 
demands from the farmers for a read- 
justment of parity prices. By then, the 
inflation merry-go-round will be whirl- 
ing on its dizzy way. 

These effects should all be taken into 
account in drafting this tax bill. Our 
principal task should be concerned with 
curtailing Federal extravagance, rather 
than reducing the standard of living in 
this country. Steps are being taken here 
and now that may well influence the fu- 
ture of America for the next century. 
They should be taken with caution. 

For while we are not doing too well in 
maintaining our standard of living here 
at home, we are going to be asked to vote 
nine billion dollars to improve it in other 
parts of the world. Our taxpayers will be 
asked to forego a new car or a new home, 
but when some of our “big wheels” in 
the Government think they need a little 
more room, they start to take over a 
couple of the swankiest apartment build- 
ings in Washington. Thanks to my es- 
teemed friend and chairman of the 
Armed Services Committee, the gentle- 
man from Georgia, they did not get very 
tar But it was not because they did not 

ry. 

To sum up my remarks I want to say 
that I realize the difficult task which 
faces the Ways and Means Committee. 
I hope to see a tax bill written as soon 
as possible, but I want it to be an equi- 
table tax bill. I don’t want to see any 
one group or industry made the “goat” 
of our increased need for funds. 

I don’t want to see the living standards 
of this country gutted to fatten foreign 
countries or to provide a carved walnut 
desk for some bureaucrat to put his feet 
on. Some of our so-called “experts” 
here in Washington seem to think that 
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there is no bottom to the American tax 
barrel. Well, there is and we are very 
likely to hit it soon. 

Some of them think that our resources 
are like the Biblical story of the five bar- 
ley loaves and the two fishes—that they 
can be made to supply everyone and still 
have plenty left over. I would like to 
remind them that this is the story of a 
miracle, and a miracle is exactly what is 
going to be required to save this country 
unless we restore some sane financial 
policies in our national Government, 


Working Congressmen 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DWIGHT L. ROGERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 24, 1951 


Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speaker, 


some few days ago a House Judiciary 
Subcommittee, together with the clerk, 
Walter Lee, and Senator LANGER, a mem- 
ber of the Senate Judiciary, and Mr. J. C. 
Ruddy, went to Fort Pierce, Fla., in my 
district, to make an inspection and in- 
vestigation of the merits of a bill pending 
before the committees of the respective 
Houses. This committee made a most 
wholesome impression upon the people 
of Fort Pierce and St. Lucie County. 

Mr. H. T. Enns, Jr., the editor of the 
Fort Pierce News-Tribune, commented 
very favorably on the work done by this 
subcommittee of the House and Senate, 
and I am including therein the editorial 
as a part of my remarks: 

In THIS CORNER 
(By H. T. Enns, Jr.) 


CONGRESSMEN, IT WAS A PLEASURE; COME BACK 
TO SEE US SOON 

St. Lucie County has entertained many 
distinguished guests in the past. To our 
knowledge, however, last weekend was the 
first time we have had the pleasure of enter- 
taining a congressional investigating 
committee. 

And it was a pleasure. 

The four members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, our own Dwight L. Rogers; An- 
gier L. Goodwin, of Massachusetts; Thad- 
deus Machrowicz, of Michigan; and Peter 
W. Rodino, Jr., of New Jersey; along with 
Walter Lee, the clerk of the committee; and 
J. Carlisle Ruddy, of the Senate Judiciary 
Committee staff, arrived about noon Satur- 
day. 

They spent Saturday afternoon, Sunday 
and most of Monday investigating and 
checking the claim of the Port of Fort 
Pierce against the Government for the years 
during World War II when, for security rea- 
sons, the port was closed to commercial 
traffic. 

Senator WILLIAM LANGER, of North Dakota, 
who had planned to be here for the entire 
investigation, was delayed but did arrive in 
time to check over the situation. 

Looks like action 


A number of good things came out of the 
investigation, First and foremost, we have a 


feeling that the port claim is much nearer to 
being acknowledged and paid than at any 
other time during the years it has been 
pending. 

Now that doesn't mean we thirk the claim 
is as good as paid. It does mean we think 
there is a good chance it will be—not in full, 
perhaps, but on a compromise figure. And 
we definitely feel there is an excellent chance 
for a bill recommending such payment to be 
reported favorably out of both the House 
and Senate committees. 

Then, too, it was good to see the manner 
in which the Members of the congressional 
committee functioned. All of us have heard, 
at times, about trips which various mem- 
bers of Congress have made. Not all of the 
comments have been wholly complimentary. 


This committee worked 


We don't know about any other com- 
mittees—we do know about this one. They 
had a job to do—and they did it. Any one 
who sat in On the business sessions soon 
learned that the committee wants facts— 
and the questions they asked, the factors 
they wanted to check, were convincing evi- 
dence that they knew what they were here 
for, and how to get what they wanted. 

They got the facts, too. Bob Griffin, B. 
Arnold, Thad Carlton, Raymond Ford, and 
the others, gave clear and concise answers 
to the questions and made a most convincing 
presentation of the port of Fort Pierce case. 
Griffin, as a member of the county commis- 
sion and the port authority, has pursued this 
matter tenaciously for years, and has had 
much to do with bringing it this far along. 

The consensus of opinion of the members 
of the congressional committee—and we are 
not quoting anybody, just giving an impres- 
sion—seemed to be that the claim was a just 
and fair one, and that it was high time some- 
thing was done about it. To that, we thor- 
oughly agree. 


We liked them 


Sure the members of the committee had 
a good time while they were here. At least 
we hope they did—certainly the folks here 
tried to see that they enjoyed themselves, 
just as St. Lucie County people always try 
to see that distinguished guests are enter- 
tained; and that they want to come back. 

Thumbnails on the Congressmen who were 
here: Rocers we all know. His reception at 
the lunch Monday told more than words 
what the folks here think of Dwicnr—and 
he thinks as much of us. Goopwin—sound 
and solid, well-informed—seems to think like 
a businessman. 

Roprno: Calm, but alert to all that is going 
on; inquisitive mind for facts; didn’t take 
him long to find out how many good Jersey- 
ites know a good thing when they found it, 
and had adopted St. Lucie County. MACH- 
nowicz: Keen and alert; analytical-type of 
mind—not content with surface facts, wants 
fundamentals. 

Not much to worry about if these last two 
are typical of the younger Members who are 
being elected to our Congress these days. 

Senator Lancer we talked to only briefly— 
but of the fact that he is a forceful character, 
a power in the Senate, and an excellent 
speaker there can be no doubt. 

Ruddy and Lee: Two of the answers as to 
why and how congressional committees can 
undertake such a volume of work, and handle 
it with efficiency and dispatch. 

We hope they will all come back to see 
us again—and soon. 

Conventions are important at times. But 
we can’t help wondering if a convention on 
pest control is as important to the people 
of St. Lucie County as the possibility of 
contributing to a satisfactory settlement of 
the harbor claim, 
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Babies Equal Boom 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHET HOLIFIELD 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 24, 1951 


Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission to extend my remarks in the 
Appendix, I would like to include an 
editorial by Sylvia F. Porter, of the Bos- 
ton Herald, reprinted by the Interna- 
tional Latex Corp., of Dover, Del. 

International Latex’s motto is “You 
and every man in business are trustees 
of this Nation and the world.” In place 
of conventional institutional advertis- 
ing, International Latex carries out a 
phase of the responsibility implied in 
that motto by placing editorials in prom- 
inent metropolitan papers from time to 
time. Other Members have also re- 
marked, I am sure, upon the liberal, op- 
timistic, and thoroughly democratic 
outlock of these editorials. They are a 
shot in the arm to true believers in our 
great free enterprise potential and our 
ability to overcome economic obstacles 
and international hazards. 

Publication of informed encourage- 
ment and well-considered advice by a 
leading business firm is a public service 
to be commended, and I would like to 
take this opportunity to congratulate 
International Latex Corp., and the crair- 
man of its board of directors, Mr. A. N. 
Spanel. 

I am sure my colleagues will enjoy 
reading Babies Equal Boom, the most 
recent in the International Latex series: 

BABIES EQUAL Boom 
(By Sylvia F. Porter) 

Take 3,548,000 babies born in 1950. 

Bundle them into a batch; bounce them 
all over the bountiful land that is America. 
What do you get? 

Boom. 

You get the biggest, boomiest boom ever 
known in history; 

You get a preview of a prosperity in 1971 
that will make the prosperity of 1951 look 
picayune; 

You get the assurance that in future years 
we'll be able to consume everything our in- 
dustries produce—plus; 

You get a stunning answer to those who 
cry out in horror at the way our industries 
are expanding and who forecast in mournful 
tones that we’re in danger of producing our- 
selves into a panic; 

You get an equally stunning answer to 
those who shudder at the economic implica- 
tions of peace and who whisper that—Lord 
help us—we can’t afford to make peace be- 
cause if we do and if we stop putting so 
much into remobilization, we'll fall flat on 
our financial face. 

Take 3,548,000 babies. 

Add them to the rest of us. 
get? 

You get an America holding 153,490,000 
people, 21,000,000 more than a decade ago 
and a total no population expert dared fore- 
cast would exist at this date. 

“The Census Bureau estimated the popu- 
lation of the United States at 153,490,000, an 
increase of 3,548,000 during the past year,” 


What do you 
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the dispatch from Washington read the other 
day. 

It was just a single statistical sentence on 
the financial news ticker; it didn't even make 
most papers. 

But I submit that little item is one of the 
biggest economic stories of our time—an 
item far, far more significant than the ma- 
jority of stories making front-page headlines. 

For that item pounds home again that 
America is growing at a phenomenal rate. 

We're exploding every theory of popula- 
tion, making a mockery of every prediction 
of the prophets, ; 

The latest population: increase can’t be 
explained by saying it’s the aftermath of 
World War II. That explanation was O. K. 
for 1946-47. It doesn't hold for 1949-50. 

Nor can it be explained by saying it's the 
reaction to Korea, These increases won't 
show up until the next figures are out. 

What was abnormal is becoming normal. 
I'll leave the social explanations to the 
sociologists but without anyone’s aid, I can 
see these vast economic implications. 

Last year, we added the equivalent of a 
new Louisianas to our market. This year 
we'll add the equivalent of another Okla- 
homa. 

Just imagine how much these extra people, 
these new markets will absorb—in food, in 
clothing, in gadgets, in housing, in services. 

We can’t even us, 1940 as a standard of 
comparison any longer. We're bigger by 
21,000,000 people. 

We can't even debate about the dangers 
of plant expansion in terms of the forties. 
Since World War II, we've been adding more 
than 2,000,000 Americans every year. 

Our factories must expand just to keep 
pace. If they weren’t expanding, we'd lit- 
erally be busting our seams. 

And gazing into my crystal ball, I can see 
the babies of 1950 getting married to each 
other in 1970 and then going out to buy 
everything from autos to zippers—and boy, 
what a boom. 


Our Merchant Marine 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. JAMES J. MURPHY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 24, 1951 


Mr. MURPHY. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include an ad- 
dress by National Commander Erle 
Cocke, Jr., of the /merican Legion, be- 
fore the Propeller Club of the United 
States, Port of New Lord, at the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria Hotel in New York City on 
May 22, 1951, on the occasion of the ob- 
servance of National Maritime Day. 

It is my belief that this is one of the 
most comprenensive presentations of the 
need for merchant marine expansion 
that has been offered recently, and I 
would like to drew the attention of the 
Members to what I consicer a subject 
of paramount interest to everyone. 

Following are the remarks of Com- 
mander Cocke: 

Abpnzss BY NATIONAL COMMANDER ERLE COCKE, 
JR., OF THE AMERICAN LEGION, BEFORE THE 
PROPELLER OLUB OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Port or New YORK 
I want you to know how very grateful and 

proud I am to join with you in this observ- 

ance of National Maritime Day. 


Grateful for the opportunity to personally 
extend the birthday wishes of the American 
Legion. 

And proud for the privilege of telling just 
a little about our own national security pro- 
gram as it relates to the American merchant 
marine, 

Today is a big day in American history. I 
only wish that more people outside this room 
and outside your profession could appre- 
ciate how really big it is. 

When the steamship Savannah steamed 
away from the Georgia city of that name 
on May 22, 1819, a new era was born. The 
United States has traveled to world leader- 
ship in its wake. 

Actually, I think historians have been all 
too reluctant in recognizing the part played 
by our men of the sea in the making of 
America. Prairie schooners and the people 
who drove them west won world-wide fame. 
They built the roads and harnessed rail and 
river to the needs of productive living. But 
they were not the only pioneers. Their ef- 
forts paid off in terms of a powerful and 
prosperous Nation because of the efforts of 
other pioneers who built and sailed ocean- 
going ships under American colors. 

There are a great many contributions to 
a better and stronger nation for which overy 
American can give thanks to our merchant 
marine. But the one which stands out in 
my mind, and I think in the minds of all who 
crossed an ocean to fight, is the incredible 
record of delivering men and matériel to 
the fighting fronts of World War II. 

That was a huge job, and it took us almost 
three full years to develop a fleet capable of 
handling it. We came out of that war with 
the world's finest merchant marine. It took 
us only 1 year to let apathy and unbridled 
optimism destroy it. 

Gentlemen, you don't have to be reminded 
of the policy mistakes that were made in 
those days of all-out one-worldism. But 
none of them, in my opinion, involved less 
of foresight and greater damage to the future 
security of this country than the scuttling 
of our merchant marine. 

Even now, after 5 years, when you look 
back on what was done and what was pro- 
posed to be done with American vessels, you 
want to believe it never happened. 

We actually sold more than 1,000 merchant 
ships at cost price to foreign interests. The 
sell-out might well have continued right up 
to the time of war in Korea had not the Con- 
gress called a halt. Scores of shipyards with 
all of their facilities were forced to shut 
down. Workers were idled by the hundreds 
of thousands and many of them had to adapt 
their skills to other trades. 

The American Legion can claim some 
credit for beating down still other, more de- 
structive, proposals. It was actually sug- 
gested that some 500 ships be given to foreign 
governments. There were those who in- 
sisted that this Government permit their 
ships to carry Marshall plan goods at our ex- 
pense. And others demanded that American 
foreign trade be consigned in large part to 
vessels flying every flag except the Stars and 
Stripes. 

The importance of these proposals is not so 
much that they were defeated but that they 
were entertained at all. They reflect a com- 
plete disregard of the one premise upon 
which all of our security thinking and 
planning must be based. 

That is the war potential of these United 
States. 

American strength is the strength of the 
non-Communist world. The chance of sur- 
vival for free nations wanting to keep their 
freedom varies in direct ratio to America’s 
capacity to defeat aggression. You do not 
foster either peace or survival by taking 
away from the one nation that would have 
to carry a war the things it needs to win a 
war. 
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The tragic retreat from realism that 
brought on our military collapse during the 
five wishful years after VJ-day will go down 
as one of the black chapters in American 
history. It was part of an old pattern—a 
pattern of all-out and sell-out that makes 
way for a new war while the old one is still 
fresh. 

Now we have the new war—a vicious and 
costly killer war in Korea, By General Mac- 
Arthur’s own testimony, the Twenty-fourth 
Division was sacrificed last summer so that we 
could get ready to fight after the fighting 
started. I pray to God that this time, praise 
of the heroic dead will not be permitted to 
obscure the preparedness failure that made 
their heroism and their deaths necessary. 

A program of universal military training 
started as late as 1949 might have headed 
off Communist aggression in Korea. Cer- 
tainly, it would have given us in terms of 
trained manpower a chance to meet the 
attack head-on. ri 

Was it better to use 4 or 6 months of 
our youngsters’ time and $800,000,000 to 
train them to fight, or spend 10,000 lives and 
billions of dollars in Korea? 

We had that choice and we chose wrong. 
We ran with the tide, and now we are having 
to buck the tide to get back to a position 
of reasonable military preparedness. 

The American Legion believes that a strong 
and modern merchant fleet is essential to 
such a posture. By strong I mean the world’s 
leader in design, in tonnage, in speed, and in 
convertibility for wartime use. We do not 
have that type of fleet now, and, so far as I 
know, we do not have even a policy at top 
Government level that would produce it. 

In spite of the current lessons of the Ko- 
rean war, there is still a tendency in some 
quarters to play down the future importance 
of merchant vessels. We are told that guided 
missiles, atomic rockets, and the rest of the 
push-button weapons will do all the work 
from now on—that next time most of us can 
sit back and take it all in on television. Now, 
I am no research expert, and I have no crys- 
tal ball, but you learn a few things about 
wars by fighting one—and you don't forget 
them. 

The next war, like the last one, will be won 
by the man who can see the business end of 
the enemy’s gun. He has to be where the 
shooting is, and the only way he can get 
there with enough help is by ship. 

You can’t argue air power against sea 
power any more than you can argue back- 
field against a line. Both are necessary. 
Both are members of the same team. And 
both have the same over-all mission: To de- 
liver, equip, and support the troops which 
ultimately must occupy the enemy's ground. 

The Berlin airlift was a dramatic advance 
in air transport. But I doubt very much if 
the success of that operation would apply to 
a Tokyo airlift. 

The emergency job done by America’s mari- 
time fleet in supplying men and materials in 
Korea has been no less remarkable. During 
my visit to the battle front and Japan I had a 
good chance to see that supply line function- 
ing. I assure you, if all of our other problems 
there had been met as successfully as that 
one the campaign in Korea would be a happy 
memory today. 

In terms of fire power, the GI has it on the 
Red soldier 4 to 1. Your ships brought that 
fire power to him. 

Food and clothing accepted as a matter of 
course by United Nations troops are unheard 
of by the people they are fighting. The PX’s, 
the chocolate bars, the plasma, and the let- 
ters, all of the items that go to make that 
life a little more livable, had come over in 
United States bottoms. It was a matter of 
real pride to me to see thr nonchalant atti- 
tude with which the men received these sup- 
plies. They knew what to expect of Amer- 
ica’s maritime service—and they haven't been 
let down, 
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Our Korean performance, maritimewise, 
would be reassuring to all of us who are con- 
cerned about a well-rounded national de- 
fense except for several key factors. 
In the first place, the test is limited. Mili- 
tary transport needs in Korea are just a bare 
fraction of what we would be faced with in 
the first month of another world war. To- 
day we are supplying a relatively small force 
across friendly waters, Tomorrow we could 
be engaged on a dozen fronts in two con- 
tinents, with submarines and planes contest- 
ing every approach. 

Considered in this light, the condition of 
our maritime resources at this moment rep- 
resents a powerful invitation to the Kremlin 
to start—and win—a global war. I know of 
no other field in which we are so weak and 
in which there is so little serious motion 
being made to do something about it. 

Using all available ships, including those 
in mothballs, we do not have enough pas- 
senger-carrying vessels to deliver 50 percent 
of the troops that would have to go overseas 
in a new war. 

Of the ships we do have, a large propor- 
tion are slow-speed Victory and Liberty types 
that would be easy marks for submarines, 

And yet, in all of these United States, 
there are now under construction exactly 
two passenger carriers suitable for troop 
movement. 

I understand that your industry is pre- 
pared to put up substantial capital toward 
the building of a new series of passenger 
ships capable of carrying five divisions of 
troops in wartime. It has been said that 
you have been unable to secure sufficient 
help from the Government to make that 
construction economically sound. Now, I do 
not profess to know who is responsible for 
the deadlock. I am absolutely certain, how- 
ever, that, whatever the disagreements, they 
are not worth the price of prolonging them. 

Americans have achieved the impossible 
in teamwork and production when the safety 
of the Nation required it. Nothing less than 
that will get us out of the present danger. 
Time is on our side if only we take advan- 
tage of it. But the time we waste now will 
have to be bought back later with the lives 
of our own people. 

That is why the American Legion is 
alarmed over the lack of passenger-carrying 
ships and the apparent complacency attend- 
ing it. Our first interest is in the individual 
who must do the fighting. We want every- 
thing possible done to see that he is in the 
right place with the right equipment at the 
right time. 

The step-up in cargo vessels meets a com- 
panion need and the American Legion ap- 
plauds it. Certainly the delivery of the ma- 
terials of war is essential. We are beginning 
to wonder, however, if transport of matériel 
at 20-knot speeds is more important than 
the safe transport of our scarcest commod- 
ity of all—trained manpower. 

We hear now of a new philosophy which 
would have us rely upon the merchant fleets 
of our allies in time of all-out war. In the 
name of the American Legion, I want to 
condemn that philosophy as being un-Amer- 
ican, unrealistic, and phony. 

Responsibility for the security of this Na- 
tion rests upon the American people. It 
cannot be farmed out. No one can guaran- 
tee that our foreign friends of today will be 
our fighting friends under fire. No one can 
justify, on the grounds of American inter- 
est, giving away critical defense resources 
in the hope that they will come back to us 
when we need them. 

Gentlemen, you are the leaders and the 
spokesmen of a proud profession. Behind 
you is a great tradition of inventiveness and 
initiative and boldness. Ahead of you is a 
challenge that goes to the heart of the threat 


confronting America—a challenge that can 
be met only if you bring into play all of 
those qualities that characterized our mari- 
time pioneers. 

This greatest of all industrial nations was 
built on belief in the importance of the 
individual and the capacity of the indi- 
vidual for working out his problems and 
living needs freely on the strength of his 
own enterprise. We are in desperate need 
today of a rebirth of that spirit. We need 
people who will prove that the payoff in this 
country is still on free enterprise. 

Socialism is a powerful quicksand. The 
more you get into it the harder it is to get 
out. And the hardest thing of all is know- 
ing that you are in it. 

The American Legion shares with you the 
feeling that we have already slipped too far 
toward a controlled economy. That trend 
will be stopped only when the American 
people make up their minds to place first 
reliance upon self-help, with Government 
help as a last resort. Too many Americans 
with the best of intentions have come to re- 
gard Federal support as standard operating 
procedure. 

We recognize that under present condi- 
tions Government participation, in your case, 
is essential. We submit that to the extent 
to which you limit that participation, you 
serve the best interests not only of the mari- 
time industry but of the one remaining 
system of government in the world under 
which an industry can function. 

You may count on the continued support 
of the American Legion. You may be sure 
that we will continue to stand beside you 
speaking out in behalf of the problems, the 
importance, and the sound expansion of the 
American merchant marine. We will do 
that because we believe that the building 
and maintenance of a strong maritime fleet 
is indispensable to the protection of the 
ideals and the country for which we fought. 


Three Fighting Fronts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 24, 1951 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orD, I include the following editorial 
from the New York Times of today: 


THREE FIGHTING FRONTS 


There are many factors of both interna- 
tional and domestic politics that play a role 
in the national debate precipitated by the 
dismissal of General MacArthur. But the 
one factor which appears to have caused 
the most violent controversies, and is re- 
sponsible for the most dangerous proposals, 
is the popular impression that the Korean 
war is being fought in a vacuum and that 
the United States is fighting it alone. That 
impression, deepened by General MacAr- 
thur's testimony, has led, on the one hand, 
to charges that the United Nations as well 
as our allies have let us down; on the other 
hand it has prompted demands either for a 
quick and easy road to victory or for a with- 
drawal from Korea in order to stop our 
mounting casualties, irrespective of the risks 
or consequences involved. 

The popular impression is not without a 
basis of fact. Our casualties have been 
heavy; the United Nations has been slow in 
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formulating definite policies and slower still 
in backing up the fighting forces with addi- 
tional measures, and surely most members 
of the United Nations have not contributed 
as much to the Korean war as they might 
have done. But the Korean war is not be- 
ing fought in a vacuum; it is part of the 
world-wide struggle against Communist im- 
perialism taking orders from the Kremlin. 
And though the Korean front is without 
doubt the most heavily engaged, it is by no 
means the only fighting front. Nor are we 
alone in fighting the common enemy. An 
older and in some respects even more san- 
guinary war has been waged against Com- 
munist aggression in Indochina for the last 
4% years. A smaller if no less difficult cam- 
paign has been under way against the same 
enemy for 3 years in Malaya. 

The true picture of the free world’s strug- 
gle against Communist aggression—a picture 
which gives a more just appraisal of our main 
allies’ contribution—becomes apparent from 
a comparison of the troops and casualties in 
all three far eastern theaters of war. The 
United States has approximately 250,000 men 
in Korea and counts thus far 65,523 casual- 
ties, including 11,112 dead. But included in 
the total are more than 31,000 lightly 
wounded returned to some kind of duty, 
leaving our absolute casualties at about 
34,000. The South Koreans alone have an 
equal number of men in the field, and their 
casualties up to March 9 amounted to about 
168,652, including 16,182 killed. 

In comparison, 13 other United Nations 
members have only approximately 35,000 
troops in Korea, and their combined cas- 
ualties up to March 9—a period which 
does not cover the latest offensives, part of 
whose toll is included in the American 
figures—-amounted to 3,169, including 681 
dead. But the French, with only a small 
contingent in Korea, are maintaining 164,- 
000 French Union troops in Indochina, in 
addition to more than 83,000 Viet Nam Army 
forces and more than 48,000 auxiliaries; and 
the casualties of the French Union forces, 
which include Foreign Legion, African, and 
local troops, amount to 28,929 dead and 7,000 
so gravely wounded as to be incapacitated for 
further duty. Among the killed are 9,925 
from metropolitan France, or nearly as many 
as the American dead in Korea, from a popu- 
lation nearly four times that of France. 
Also, the French dead include more than half 
the number of officers graduated from St, 
Cyr since the Indochina war began. 

The Malayan campaign requires 32,000 
British Commonwealth troops, plus some 
100,000 local auxiliary police. But the Brit- 
ish Commonwealth countries have also con- 
tributed 26,000 troops to Korea, which means 
that the Commonwealth has a total of about 
58,000 troops on the far-eastern fighting 
fronts. Their casualties amount through 
April to about 3,000 killed, wounded, and 
missing. That is no mean contribution 
considering the many other outposts that 
Britain must guard, including Hong Kong. 

These considerations raise the question 
whether it would not be advisable to seek 
far closer coordination of the three fighting 
fronts than has been achieved thus far. All 
three are directed against the same enemy, 
who receives his inspiration and supplies 
from the same source. The recent confer- 
ence between American, British, and French 
military representatives was a first step in 
that direction. But a meeting of the top 
commanders of all three war theaters—Ko- 
rea, Indochina, and Malaya—would be both a 
more effective and a more dramatic way of 
bringing home to the world the fact that 
they are fighting the same enemy in the 
same cause. We hope that such a step will 
be taken into consideration by the respec- 
tive Governments, 
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Proposal To Have the President Testify 
in the MacArthur Controversy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, May 24, 1951 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a letter I 
wrote to the editor of the Washington 
Post regarding an editorial in the Post 
with reference to my proposal to get the 
testimony of President Truman before 
the Foreign Relations and Armed Serv- 
ices Committees, sitting jointly, consid- 
ering the dismissal of General Mac- 
Arthur. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

“OFF THE DEEP END,” ETC, 

With reference to your editorial of May 21, 
I note that you object to my proposal which 
was to have the Joint Foreign Relations- 
Armed Services Committees invite President 
Truman to testify and, if necessary, that they 
consider subpenaing him. 

Your distinguished editorial writers were 
so quick to rush into print in defense of the 
administration that apparently they did not 
have time to look up more than a smattering 
of constitutional law. While there are indeed 
precedents against subpenaing the President, 
let me point out that there are, as I said, 
definite precedents confirming the powers of 
the legislative branch in this respect. 

Would your editorial writers therefore 
characterize as “absurd,” “fantastic,” the fol- 
lowing statement by one of the greatest legal 
lights of our Nation, Chief Justice John 
Marshall? 

In 1808, in the Aaron Burr case involving 
the proposed subpenaing of Thomas Jeffer- 
son's papers, Chief Justice Marshall delivered 
this simple, powerful statement which com- 
pletely demolishes your editorial’s founda- 
tion: 

That the President of the United States 
may be subpenaed and examined as a witness 
and required to produce any papers in his 
possession is not controverted.” 

In other words, Chief Justice Marshall 
asserted that the President of the United 
States, while head of a sovereign, coequal 
branch of the Government, is not above the 
law and that the powers of Congress do ex- 
tend to him in this respect. 

It is interesting that right alongside of 
your editorial of May 21 on my proposal was 
your editorial entitled “The Dust Also Rises” 
in which you criticize Assistant Secretary of 
State Dean Rusk's latest flip-flop. Mr. Rusk’s 
tardy pronouncement (in which he so de- 
cisiyely parts company with you on Chinese 
policy) indicates that the State Department 
has belatedly come around to a recognition 
of a program which has been urged by the 
Republican Party for many years. However, 
our constructive Republican suggestions were 
criticized, rebuked, sneered at, defamed, only 
to have the State Department at long last 
wake up to this fact—the policies which it 
followed have led to 66,000 casualties of our 
men and over 11,000 dead and such policies 
have obviously been abysmal blunders. 

Now, however, at least in this respect, 
everybody is out of step except the Washing- 
ton Post according to its lights. Thus, in 
your editorial judgment, the Republicans are 
wrong, the State Department is wrong, Mac- 


Arthur is wrong, and just about everybody 
is wrong except the Washington Post, 

I think that an editorial staff as learned 
and distinguished as yours can appreciate the 
ironic humor of your solitary perch out on a 
long, long limb. However, unfortunately, be- 
cause of the State Department's Asiatic blun- 
ders, there is nothing humorous about 66,000 
casualties. There is nothing laughable about 
policies which resulted not only in the arbi- 
trary firing of the first United Nations com- 
mander in history, but policies which in Asia 
have brought us perilously close to a third 
terrible world war. 

Having been chairman of the Senate 
Judiciary Committee during the Eightieth 
Congress, having served as a private attorney 
for 30 years, and three times county district 
attorney, I can assure you that I, like you, 
have a deep respect for constitutional law, 
just as I respect the need for as much bi- 
partisan foreign policy cooperation as pos- 
sible. I made my subpena proposal only 
after the most thoughtful consideration and 
only with full faith in and respect of consti- 
tutional principles, the most basic of which 
is that there shall be a check and balance 
between the three separate and coequal 
branches of Government. It is inconceivable 
to me how the Congress can possibly check 
and balance the President unless it can have 
the elementary right to secure the facts from 
General Bradley or anyone else so long as 
such disclosure does not jeopardize the na- 
tional security. 

However, by your editorial position and by 
that taken by so brilliant a columnist as 
Walter Lippmann, you have unfortunately in 
effect rejected our basic right to secure the 
facts. I say: Let’s get the facts so that 
America may be adequate to her role of 
leadership of the Western World in the 
united struggle against communism. 

ALEXANDER WILEY, 
Senator from Wisconsin, 
WASHINGTON. 


Government Protection of the Watch- 
Making Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EDWARD MARTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, May 24, 1951 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a release 
from my office on May 14 regarding the 
necessity for the Government to protect 
the watch-making industry of the 
United States. 

There being no objection, the release 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

WASHINGTON, May 14.—Unless the Govern- 
ment acts to protect the watch-making in- 
dustry against destruction by foreign com- 
petition, the United States will have no 
skilled precision-instrument workers for na- 
tional-defense production, Senator MARTIN, 
Republican, Pennsylvania, warned tonight. 

Senator MARTIN spoke before the annual 
convention of the American Watch Workers 
Union, which opened today in the Statler 
Hotel. 

Only two companies are actively engaged 
in the manufacture of Jeweled watch moye- 
ments in the United States. One (Hamilton 
Watch Co.) is located at Lancaster, Pa. The 
other (Elgin National Watch Co.) has plants 
at Elgin, III., and Lincoln, Nebr. A third 
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company (Waltham Watch Co., Waltham, 
Mass.) is in reorganization. 

Senator Martin criticized trade agree- 
ments, negotiated by the State Department 
with foreign countries, which, he charged, 
are not truly reciprocal. These, he declared, 
endanger the jobs of thousands of American 
workers in many industries. 

“The American jeweled watch industry is 
essential to national security,” Senator 
Martin said. “Unless it is maintained in a 
strong, healthy position our country, in 
time of emergency, will be unable to pro- 
duce the precision instruments which re- 
quire a high degree of skill, 

“This extremely valuable know-how will be 
lost to the United States unless the Govern- 
ment protects the watch-making industry 
from low wage foreign competition either by 
a higher tariff or the imposition of import 
quotas. 

“The great harm already brought upon the 
watch industry is a striking example of what 
can happen to the workers in many other 
industries that are adversely affected by so- 
called reciprocal trade agreements which 
make it impossible to maintain the Ameri- 
can wage scale and the American standard of 
living. 

“In all international negotiations, whether 
defense or trade, we must not forget our 
own country. There must be less secrecy in 
our dealings with other countries. Open 
understanding among individuals, organiza- 
tions and nations will tend toward under- 
standing and good will, Results attained 
through trickery have short lives while those 
from truth are more likely to be permanent, 

“I congratulate labor and management on 
the splendid spirit of cooperation with which 
you are meeting the critical situation con- 
fronting your industry. 

“We need more of that kind of cooperation, 
The greatness of the United States will be 
preserved only if labor is gainfully employed, 
agriculture has a profitable market for its 
products; capital a proper return on its in- 
vestment; and all of us have a real under- 
standing and practice our civic duties and 
responsibilities. Also we must always re- 
member that the material side of life will 
take care of itself if the God-given freedom 
of the individual is maintained. 

“It is the duty of agriculture, which is 
America’s basic industry, labor, the most 
skilled in the world; management with the 
best ‘know-how’ ever developed; our men of 
Government and our leaders in the cultural 
and spiritual side to join in a powerful team 
to create more and with it to help solve world 
problems, 

“America is endangered by godless, com- 
munistic aggression and also by a lack of 
individual responsibility. We can defeat 
both if we unselfishly work together.” 


British-American Relations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 24, 1951 
Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following article by Ray 
Tucker: Á 
NATIONAL V/HIRLIGIG—NEWS BESIND THE NEWS 
(By Ray Tucker) 
WASHINGTON, May 24.—The fear of sharp- 


ening the current cleavage between the 
United States and Great Britain, which has 
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become the principal aim of Soviet diplo- 
macy, may lead the two western nations to 
postpone or call off the proposed Big Four 
conference for settlement of the Korean and 
kindred world problems. 

In view of the behavior of Deputy Dele- 
gate Gromyko at the current Paris meeting, 
which was supposed to frame an agenda for 
a future get-together of the Foreign Min- 
isters of the United States, England, France, 
and Russia, Secretary Acheson feels that a 
full-dress assembly would be futile. 

He realizes, too, that Foreign Minister 
Molotov, who would represent Russia at the 
big-time affair, can be far more insulting 
than his present understudy at Paris. 


STRAINED 


For almost 2 months the deputies have 
been sitting at Paris under the original plan 
to stake out the field of disputes that would 
be considered in an attempt to prevent world 
war III. 

Although the general idea of peaceful dis- 
cussions was first proposed by Russia, 
Gromyko has used this publicity stage only 
to discredit the United States and to try to 
smash the already shaky North Atlantic mili- 
tary alliance. He also hopes to prevent re- 
arming of Western Germany, 

Not since Theodore Roosevelt’s day, when 
Washington and London stood on the “brink 
of armed action over the Venezuelan bound- 
ary question, have the relations between 
the two English-speaking peoples been so 
strained. 

The White House and 10 Downing Street 
have spent almost as much time and energy 
in concealing major and minor differences 
between themselves as they have in devising 
& world strategy for checkmating Communist 
aggression in Korea, China, Indochina, Iran, 
and Central Europe. 


INCONCEIVABLE 


The British are less insistent on postpone- 
ment because they are willing to knock at 
any door to peace. Their wishes may prevail 
with Mr. Acheson. 

A permanent rift between the British and 
ourselves is inconceivable. They must have 
our aid in any show-down with the Kremlin, 
unless they choose to become a Russian slave 
state. That is, of course, unthinkable. 
They have no alternative except to side with 

But the shoe is not altogether on the Amer- 
ican foot. The United States will need Eng- 
land and the Commonwealth nations for 
manpower, military production, and, more 
importantly, air and naval bases around the 
globe. Thus, any real break is out of the 
question, 

SEMBLANCE 


Stalin is too astute to believe that he 
can destroy the historic friendship between 
the British and the Americans. But even 
the semblance of a break between them 
would suit his purpose at this particular 
moment in world history. It would weaken 
and discourage the 50-odd nations which 
now rely on the United Nations and the 
Anglo-American family to save them from 
Red conquest. 

Unfortunately, the diplomats have kept 
the real facts of the dispute from the pub- 
lic on both sides of the water. The face- 
to-face conversations here and at London, 
as well as the scores of notes between Tru- 
man and Attlee, Acheson and Morrison, have 
been classed as “confidential.” There has 
not been ordinary frankness in outlining the 
major problems to the press here or over- 
seas. 

REASON z 

London is operating at cross purposes 
with us on China, Formosa, Iran, the Japa- 
nese and German peace treaties and raw ma- 
terials for one reason only. Her national 
economy, including the amount of food and 
clothing available to her people, depends 


upon her survival as a manufacturing, ship- 
ping, exporting, and trading country. She 
does not enjoy the almost self-contained sys- 
tem we have. 

London recognizes Red China because she 
cannot afford to lose her markets in that 
area. For the same reason she has opposed 
a Japanese treaty permitting the revival of 
competing textile and shipping industries. 

Similarly, she has been cold to the Schu- 
man plan for industrial integration of Eu- 
rope, and to postwar industrialization of 
Germany. She does not relish President 
Truman’s point 4 program because her 
exports will suffer when backward nations 
begin to make stuff they now buy from her, 

British diplomats have several other gripes 
which they have expressed in all these sec- 
ret confabs, They recall that Franklin D. 
Roosevelt's philosophy of the four free- 
doms (they also blame Churchill for sign- 
ing that charter) led to disruption of the 
Empire, especially the loss of India, It also 
awakened the desire for economic and polit- 
ical independence which lies behind their 
eviction from oil-rich Iran, 


APPEASE 


Today’s tension derives from the naked 
fact that England is struggling against 
world odds for bare economic livelihood, 
while the rich United States, on a relatively 
full pocketbook and stomach, is preparing 
for a military show-down Britain dreads. We 
have both butter and guns. England has 
neither. 

These difficulties could be resolved openly, 
and many misunderstandings cleared, if it 
were not for the fact that both the Attlee 
regime and the Truman administration face 
election tests within the next year or so. 
Washington and London must growl at each 
other in order to appease their respective 
electorates. 

Mr. Truman and Mr. Acheson must pub- 
licly needle Britain and the United Na- 
tions into giving us more aid in Korea and 
elsewhere, as they have done in numerous 
ways, in order to satisfy restless Americans. 
Attlee and Morrison must oppose and block 
American policies, such as MacArthur’s in 
Korea, which would involve them in another 
disastrous war. Otherwise, certain defeat 
confronts the Democrats and the Labor 
regime. 

Thus it is easy to understand why there 
will be no global conference for settling glo- 
bal problems at Paris or elsewhere. 


Letter of the President to Hon. William 
Boyle 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 24, 1951 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following letter: 


May 21, 1951. 
The Honorable WILIA BOYLE, 
Denver, Colo. 

Dear BILL: I want you to extend my warm 
greetings to all of the Democrats who 
have gathered from 24 States for the meet- 
ings of the Midwest conference and the 
Western States conference. 

The Democratic Party today has the re- 
sponsibility of helping to guide this great 
Nation through one of the most dangerous 
crises of history. 
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In order to do this, the leaders of our party 
must understand the tremendous problems 
our country faces, and the things we have to 
do to keep our Nation safe and strong. And 
then the leaders of our party must get these 
facts to the people. They must work with 
the members of the Government and with 
other public-spirited citizens to get the facts 
of our present international situation and 
our foreign policy and our defense policy to 
the people. 

In spite of the confusors, in spite of the 
men of little faith, our country is meeting 
this crisis firmly and strongly. Our country 
has never been engaged in a more important 
struggle than the present conflict in Korea. 
It has never been embarked on a better or 
more important effort than our present policy 
of uniting the free nations and strengthen- 
ing them to put a stop to the forces of ag- 
gression and the danger of another world 
war. 

Our aim is peace—a just and lasting peace. 
That is what I have been working for ever 
since I became President. f 

Our policies are designed to bring about 
peace. The Soviet rulers can, of course, 
plunge the world into war, in spite of all we 
are trying to do. But our policy of unifying 
and strengthening the free world offers the 
best hope of avoiding war. No other policy 
offers as much. If we try to find security by 
going it alone in the world, or by withdraw- 
ing and isolating ourselves from the rest of 
the world, we would be headed for disaster. 
We might very well bring about the world 
conflict we are trying to prevent. 

This is not a political matter. It is a mat- 
ter of life and death for our country and our 
way of life, 

I want the officials of this administration 
to tell the delegates of this conference ex- 
actly what is going on in Washington, and 
what our citizens must do to bring our coun- 
try through this crisis successfully. And I 
know that these Washington officials want 
to have the views of the delegates. All of 
us in the Government need the thinking 
and judgment of those outside. 

I am asking, personally, for a full report 
on all the discussions, 

I wish that I could discuss these things 
at the Denver meeting, but it is impossible 
for me to leave Washington at this time. 
However, please tell the folks from the West 
and Midwest that I hope to get a chance 
to see some of them in person before too 
long. When I get the chance I'll have plenty 
to tell them. 

Very sincerely yours, 
Harry S. TRUMAN, 


Freedom Is No Accident 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. EDWARD MARTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


' Thursday, May 24, 1951 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
on the subject Freedom Is No Accident, 
delivered by Stanley C. Bumm, at a re- 
cent Americanism rally. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Everyone realizes that the supreme effort 
that we are now making for national de- 
fense has for its great objective the preserva- 
tion of freedom, But it is characteristic of 
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the disjointed times in which we live that 
there are many strange notions abroad as 
to what freedom really is. 

Very many Americans still think of free- 
dom, not merely as their birthright, but as 
a gift of nature, an accidental blessing which 
belongs to them solely because they were 
born under the sway of the Stars and 
Stripes. Nothing could be further from the 
truth. Freedom is no accident, as the 
slightest glance at either the contemporary 
scene or the pages of history will demon- 
strate. Freedom, as Americans have known 
it, has all but vanished in most of Europe 
and Asia. It has existed a brief century 
and a half out of 6,000 years of recorded his- 
tory. Any condition that has obtained for a 
mere fortieth of the period of recorded his- 
tory and in but a relatively small part of 
the inhabited world can scarcely be termed 
a gift of nature. And any condition which 
has periodically required the shedding of 50 
much martyr blood can hardly be termed 
an accident. Unlike Minerva, freedom did 
not spring forth full grown. On the con- 
trary, it is the crowning achievement of suc- 
cessive generations of human beings strug- 
gling together in society to attain a satis- 
factory way of living which is compatible 
with the dignity of man. 

It was a great European statesman who 
declared with deep feeling: “Liberty is a 
right which must be won anew each day.” 
Sometimes we take too much as a matter of 
course those blocd-bought tenets which guar- 
antee to every individual citizen the rights 
that make him indeed free—the right to 
exercise the franchise, to publicly air his 
views, to assemble peacefully with his fel- 
lows, to worship God as he pleases, to be 
tried, when accused, by a jury of his peers, 
We must remember that those “inalienable 
rights” of which Jefferson spoke do not de- 
volve automaticaliy on a people. They had 
to he won with the very lifeblood of a virile 
young nation in the making. And freedom 
is not like a baseball game, which is won and 
the result entered in the record books. It 
must be won by each succeeding generation, 
and it requires constant attention to keep it 
won, 

Is freedom an accident? Look back at 
the endless struggle for liberty and equality. 
The Athenians made a noble attempt, and 
actually succeeded in giving to the world for 
the first time the principles of government 
which we have since incorporated in our 
American democracy. 

Incomplete as the ancient democracies 
were, they pointed to the world the great 
lessons of the duties of man to man, and 
the relation of mankind to social life. Free- 
dom, liberty, righteousness, justice, free dis- 
cussion—all these were given to us by the 
Greeks, and more—the forms of government, 
the assembly, the senate, the judiciary, con- 
stitutional government, although in their 
imperfect forms, were represented in the 
Greek Government. 

From a very early period in the history of 
the Roman Nation the people struggled for 
their rights and privileges. There was even- 
tually developed a system of government 
with forms and functions which have been 
perpetuated to this day. The glory of Rome 
was the highest during that period when its 
people enjoyed a measure of self-government, 

Was it an accident that the English peo- 
ple wrested from a reluctant king certain 
rights and privileges under the Magna Carta? 
From that day to this, the power of the few 
his declined when the many were permitted 
to assume control of the reins of government 
and institute reforms and advances. 

And in the last half of the eighteenth cen- 
tury the British throne was occupied by King 
George, a fat, foolish German prince. He 
succeeded his grandfather, George II, a 
German who never became sufficiently Eng- 


lish to speak that language. King George in 
his sublime egotism and folly pursued an 
oppressive course toward the handful of his 
subjects then forming the American colo- 
nies, in spite of the outcries of Pitt and 
Burke who gave ineffectual tongue to the 
British conscience. 

Was it a mere accident that the struggle 
for freedom began in America? Call back the 
shade of Washington and ask him if his cam- 
paigns and the sufferings of his troops were 
accidents. And were the men who signed 
the Declaration of Independence risking 
their lives in the hope of an “accidental vic- 
tory”? Hardly. They signed their names 
and willed their future and their fortunes 
and their lives. They chose a common com- 
mander, and America started a tortuous 
march toward liberty. 

And not even military victory could make 
American freedom secure. The real struggle 
began after independence was won, A gov- 
ernment was founded, so far as it was pos- 
sible, on the principles of the Declaration of 
Independence, Yet the founding fathers un- 
derstood better than any of us do that free- 
dom is no accident, that it is not a gift of 
nature, that it is not necessarily the natural 
order of society, and that it is not any man’s 
birthright. 

When Eenjamin Franklin was asked at 
the close of the Constitutional Convention 
what kind of a government had been pre- 
pared for the people, he wisely and grimly 
responded, “A republic, if you can keep it.” 
He and his associates realized that eternal 
vigilance was, quite literally, the price of 
liberty. They knew, too, from personal ex- 
perience that freedom was worth fighting for, 
Too many of us, on the other hand, conceive 
of it as an incorporeal inheritance handed 
down by operation of law from generation 
to generation. We like to declaim about our 
ancient liberties, forgetting that freedom, if 
it be merely ancient, is not freedom at all, 
To be freedom for us, it must be of the 
present. 

Too often we have identified freedom with 
the provisions of the Constitution and the 
Bill of Rights. But not everything that we 
mean by freedom is vouchsafed by our 
Constitution, State and Federal. Indeed, 
some of the most valuable aspects of our 
freedom lie beyond the constitutional pale. 
We enjoy freedom of self-government in our 
local communities. We enjoy a freedom on 
our borders with our neighbors to the north 
and the south which stands in marked con- 
trast to the national frontiers of Europe, 
but this freedom does not come to us by 
virtue of any constitutional mandate. We 
enjoy the freedom of the seas, although our 
Constitution is silent on this subject. And, 
finally, we enjoy freedom of equality of op- 
portunity, and yet there is no constitutional 
doctrine prescribing it. All of these im- 
mensely valuable phases of American free- 
dom are beyond the scope of constitutional 
guaranty. And not one of them is ours by 
accident. Every freedom we enjoy has been, 
developed through the years by dint of hard 
struggles at home and abroad. 

What we need today more than anything 
else in our American life is an understand- 
ing of what freedom is and what it is not. 
We need to know the extent to which it de- 
pends on law and the extent which it de- 
pends upon sound public opinion. We need 
to define more exactly our relation to other 
nations, not only in military problems, but in 
diplomatic and commercial relations the 
world over. We have been too preoccupied 
with the auxiliary functions of government— 
functions which center around two prob- 
lems: What is the state to do for the citizens 
and where will it get the money to do it? 
These problems are important, but with all 
deference I submit that they are subordinate 
to the others if freedom, as we have known 
it, is to survive, 
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Today democracy as it stands in the world 
of affairs has its back to a wall, facing the 
archenemy of all that we as American cit- 
izens hold dear. Our great danger is a com- 
placency, an indifference, and an acceptance, 
as a matter of course, of all the blessings 
which we have in this land. 

When crisis crashes on a free nation, peo- 
ple by the thousands besiege government 
offices with the question: “What can we do 
to help?” 

Defense of freedom begins before that. 
All history proclaims the price of liberty to 
be perpetual readiness to sustain sacrifices 
in joint effort to guarantee it to the com- 
munity and to posterity. 

The price of freedom is readiness to stand 
up for the other fellow’s freedom, and 
courage to stand up for it even before our 
own has been attacked directly. As the late 
Wendell Willkie put it, “An attack against 
liberty in one part of the world is a threat 
against liberty in another part of the word.” 
The price of freedom includes recognition 
of the interdependence of all free men and 
women, and action based on that recogni- 
tion. When men act on this fact they be- 
gin to supplant sectionalism with concern 
for the good of nations, and to see national 
welfare in the wider blessing of interna- 
tional welfare. The liberty of individual 
citizens of any 1 of the 48 States is more 
secure because it is guaranteed by the Na- 
tional Government over all those States. 

Likewise, the liberty of those States from 
oppression by any outside power is guaran- 
teed by their union. As among the free peo- 
ple of different States in the Union, so among 
free people the world over. Each is free be- 
cause all are free. All become less free when 
the rights of any one of them can he abridged. 
It was a belief in this principle that brought 
about vigorous United Nations action at the 
outbreak of hostilities in Korea. The United 
States must take the lead in continuing to 
support this principle and must persuade 
any of our wavering colleagues in the United 
Nations to stand up with the force of their 
original determination. As Hitler pointed 
out in Mein Kampf, whenever a trespass 
against one’s rights is once tolerated either 
by a nation or an individual, that infringe- 
ment becomes a precedent, acquires an ap- 
pearance of moral justification, and may 
even grow into a tradition. To tolerate in- 
terference with a neighbor's freedom is to 
permit a tradition of interference to grow and 
to reach out toward one’s own liberties. 

The price of freedom in 1951 may well be 
to understand this fact and act upon it, 
not in that spirit of static defense whose 
monument is the stalemate in Korea, but 
in a spirit that will carry the fight for free- 
dom wherever liberty has been threatened 
or chained. 

Americans must become informed. For 
too long we have considered other nations 
as completely outside our sphere of in- 
fluence. Modern transportation, communi- 
cations, and the doctrine of communism now 
demonstrate that we can no longer be iso- 
lationist in our thinking. Every citizen 
must willingly assume his responsibilities. 
The time has come when we must defend 
our freedoms or lose them. 

But in our concentration on defense and 
devotion to total effort, we should not lose 
sight of the basic objectives of all our effort. 
That objective is the protection and preser- 
vation of the freedoms and institutions of 
the present and future citizens of America, 
In our concern about policies and ideologies 
which threaten us from without, we dare 
not ignore the ever-present danger of de- 
veloping and nurturing those same ideologies 
and policies from within. If, in pursuing 
and combating the evils of regimentation in 
foreign lands, we should convert ourselves 
into a regimented people, should rivet upon 
ourselves the chains of tyranny, we will have 
lost for ourselves that which we now seck 
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to gain for others. The essentials of de- 
fense require above all else that in attempt- 
ing to save the world we do not destroy the 
essentials of American freedom. 

Let us believe and pray and strive to the 
end that all elements of our population, for- 
saking narrow selfishness, will have the vi- 
sion to see and the strength to follow those 
converging paths which lead to the con- 
centration of the full energy of a mighty 
Nation of free people. 


The American Hospital System 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. IRVING M. IVES 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, May 24, 1951 


Mr. IVES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
entitled “Orderly Change Through Blue 
Cross,” delivered by Charles Garside, 
president of the Associated Hospital 
Service of New York, before the Greater 
New York Hospital Association, meeting 
in the Hotel Roosevelt, May 9, 1951. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


From time to time we are required to read 
or listen to what purports to be somebody’s 
interpretation of the American scene. It is 
obviously a complex.one, and few of us are 
able to stand far enough away to provide 
adequate perspective. For many years, how- 
ever, I have been persuaded that any effort 
at interpretation which neglects the role of 
the hospital in America has little validity. 
The foundation stone of the American hos- 
pital system is the voluntary hospital. The 
municipal and proprietary hospitals contrib- 
ute greatly toward the public welfare, but in 
the voluntary hospital you observe a pecul- 
iarly American phenomenon. 

The fact that the hospital industry is one 
of the largest in America is of great signifi- 
cance, but it is far less consequential than 
the manner in which voluntary hospitals 
came into being, have prospered, are sup- 
ported, and operated. Here we see at a 
glance all that is good in the American way 
of life. 

Americans voluntarily donated the land, 
buildings, and funds required to establish the 
hospitals, Men and women have voluntarily 
served the hospitals down through the years, 
Doctors have voluntarily given of their serv- 
ices to care for the needy sick. As funds 
have been required for maintenance and de- 
velopment they have been raised through 
voluntary effort. In brief, you find in the 
history of the voluntary hospital ihe phe- 
nomenon of unselfishness at its best. The 
trustees work for nothing. The administra- 
tive staff works for little. People give of their 
means to maintain and improve the plant. 
The sick are healed—rich and poor alike— 
and all of this is done without thought of 
profit, but solely with the view to the public 
welfare. Nowhere in the world is there such 
a pattern, and we should be mighty proud 
of it. 

As municipal and other public hospitals 
have taken thei: places by the side of vol- 
untary hospitals we have observed the phe- 
nomenon of cooperation. In New York, for 
example, the emergence of large and strong 


tax-supported city hospitals has not in any 


way impaired the vigor of the voluntary hos- 
pital, The problems of both are deliberated 


upon by the Greater New York Hospital 
Association, and each seeks to supplement 
and give support to the other. 

And in the past decade we have witnessed 
a third phenomenon which is Blue Cross. 
By means of cooperative effort between hos- 
pitals and voluntary prepaid insurance plans 
over 40,000,000 Americans are now protected 
against the expense of hospitalization. This, 
too, is peculiarly American, in that men and 
women representing our hospitals sit around 
the table with Blue Cross executives and 
work out their problems together. In New 
York representatives of your hospitals sit on 
our board and we have a representative sit- 
ting on yours. We share your problems; you 
share ours. 

Why do I emphasize these things as phe- 
nomena? I do so because one of the great 
evils of the world is arbitrariness, and these 
relationships are the very antithesis of ar- 
bitrariness. They are democratic. They 
make allowances for the cther fellow’s point 
of view. They permit adjustment, com- 
promise, and growth; and because of the way 
things are done growth may be orderly. A 
changing order is inevitable. It is our duty 
to see to it that it is characterized by orderly 
change. 

1 am as mindful as you are that these are 
generalities, but there are some things which 
cannot be stated too simply and some simple 
things which cannot be said too often. 

Aristotle remarked that all things by their 
nature tend toward their consummation, 
The very nature of the voluntary cooperative 
democratic effort of the hospitals and Blue 
Cross provides a pattern of consummation. 
By the continued use of such methods we 
can gradually improve our services to the 
American people and forestall completely the 
possibility of a vast Government program 
for medical care. 

But we must use these same methods to 
correct our faults. We must avoid unseemly 
controversy. Somebody once said that con- 
troversy equalizes the wise and the fools and 
that nobody knows this so well as the fools, 

We must be aware of the danger in pres- 
sures for immediate results. Consequential 
progress comes slowly. The comprehensive 
program for medical care which we must 
have in this country will not come overnight 
by fiat or arbitrary action. Many centuries 
have passed since the world first heard of 
the Ten Commandments and the Sermon on 
the Mount. These are the greatest of laws 
and yet how slowly we embrace them, 

Our great sister nation across the sea was 
required to adopt a vast program of govern- 
meni medicine because it had neglected to 
develop a comprehensive voluntary one. 
The recent resignation of Mr. Bevan from 
the British Cabinet brings into focus the 
difficulties being encountered in the British 
National Health Plan. As the New York 
Herald Tribune reminded us in a recent edi- 
torial it is ironic that the crisis should arise 
because of eyeglasses and false teeth. It 
should be obvious to all that the dispro- 


æ portionate requirements for false teeth result 


from the bad diet and inadequate medical 
care which more than two-thirds of the 
British people have had for many years. 
Likewise the disproportionate requirements 
for spectacles emphasize the failure of the 
British to look after the eyes of their chil- 
dren while in school. They are paying a 
tragic price for their neglect and it should 
be a lesson to us. 

Just as Britain by a cartel system severely 
restricted the production of goods and the 
development of enterprise she likewise re- 
stricted medical care to the few. We must 
follow the American pattern of more and 
better goods for more and more people and in 
following it provide more and better medical 
care for more and more people. There is no 
comfort for the British people in their na- 
tional health plan. But by the same token 
we should take no comfort from it. We 
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should resolve here and now that it shall not 
happen here and use our voluntary coopera- 
tive democratic procedures to cee to it that 
it cannot happen here. 

What are some of the things we of the 
Blue Cross and the hospitals should explore 
together? 

First we must—with the cooperation of 
the hospitals—gradually extend Blue Cross 
benefits until people can walk out of the 
hospital with no bill of any kind to pay— 
excepting only the small minority who can 
afford private accommodations, 

We must find means to double the number 
of people covered by Blue Cross—in New 
York and in the Nation. 

A strong national Blue Cross movement in 
cooperation with the American Hospital As- 
sociation must be encouraged. This need not 
impair in any way the essential elements of 
local autonomy. 

We must explore the possibilities of pro- 
viding Blue Cross coverage for welfare cases— 
for all the needy poor. 

Such differences as may exist between the 
hospitals and Blue Cross on the one hand 
and small segments of the medical profes- 
sion on the other must be settled in the pub- 
lic interest. It should be obvious to all that 
any settlement which does not place the pub- 
lic welfare first will not be acceptable. 

We must continue the progress we have 
made in providing semiprivate care for more 
people. I am not very good at using statis- 
tics but I think it is clear that since the 
establishment of Blue Cross the use of semi- 
private accommodations in the New York 
area has risen more then 100 percent meas- 
ured by patient days in our general hospitals, 
These semiprivate accommodations are in- 
creasingly used by patients who formerly had 
ward care at the expense of the hospital. 
And curiously enough the use of private 
room facilities has increased 50 percent. 
These figures reflect a tremendous improve- 
ment in the quality of care given by our 
hospitals—and in the value of Blue Cross to 
the hospitals. 

My reference to semiprivate care reminds 
me of another problem which requires atten- 
tion and here I speak in part as an educator, 
As chairman of the committee on medical 
education centers of the State University of 
New York I have assumed some responsibility 
for the development of what we hope will be 
two great State medical centers. In this role 
I have been required to learn something of 
medical colleges. You cannot have a first- 
rate medical college without a first-rate 
hospital for clinical facilities. More than 
half of the undergraduate programs of med- 
ical colleges today are carried on in hospitals 
and out-patient clinics. Practically all of 
the graduate programs and postgraduate re- 
fresher courses are conducted in hospitals. 
In the greater New York area we have some of 
the finest medical colleges in the country. 
For teaching and research they require a 
preponderance of ward beds until such time 
as a way is found to use semiprivate beds 
for these purposes. This poses a problem 
which we in Blue Cross are aware of and 
for which some solution should be found. 

Quite apart from Blue Cross and its rela- 
tion to the problem I very definitely favor 
Federal grants in aid to medical colleges. 
I see no more danger to our liberties in this 
Proposal than I do in the Federal Hospital 
Construction Act. 

Another thing we might explore together 
is the possibility of some form of tax deduc- 
tion for the cost of prepaid medical care. 
The men and women who have the foresight 
to protect themselves and their families 
against the cost of medical care should not 
be required to pay a tax on the income used 
for such purpose. 

It goes without saying that notwith- 
standing the inflationary pressures to which 
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hospital administrators are presently exposed 
every human effort should be made to keep 
the cost of hospitalization down. Where- 
ever there are abuses we should in our com- 
mon self-interest eliminate them. 

These are but a few of the problems that 
lie before us. We shall, from time to time, be 
sitting down for discussion of them. We 
shall make mistakes. That is one of our 
priceless rights. The President of the 
United States makes mistakes. Five-star 
generals make mistakes. Blue Cross execu- 
tives make mistakes, and so do hospital ad- 
ministrators. But the blessed thing about 
the democratic process is that you can cor- 
rect mistakes by the very same method in 
which you made them, 

The logic of events is more logical than 
the logic of syllogism. As you observe the 
American voluntary hospital you are not 
confronted by a theory but by a fact. As 
you observe the development of Blue Cross 
you are confronted by a fact. You will see 
faults, to be sure, but you will see the public 
welfare placed above selfish interest. You 
will see dedicated people in the American 
hospital system determined to give all the 
people the best medical care that American 
genius can provide. 

If we follow our historic instincts and our 
present judgment we need have no fear of 
government medicine. It will never have to 
be said of us as the Herald Tribune said 
of the British people—they will chew with 
their dentures upon bitter bread and will 
look through their spectacles upon a barren 
scene. 


The Forgotten Millions 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM LANGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, May 24, 1951 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a talk on 
the subject, The Forgotten Millions, de- 
livered by Miss Marie T. Gerhard, of 
Washington, D. C., in Volksverein Hall, 
Philadelphia, Pa., on May 13, 1951, at 
the commemoration of the sixtieth an- 
niversary of Pope Leo XIII’s labor 
encylical, Rerum novarum, 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

There is a little insert in the Redbook 
for April 1951 which reads, “World condi- 
tions have altered the location of the human 
heart, It is now in the throat.” If there 
is any problem which can bring our hearts 
into our throats it is that of the forgotten 
millions—the expellees. Many of you are 
familiar with the term, but for those of you 
who are not, the expellees are the Potsdam 
displaced, those people of German ethnic 
origin who were, by terms of the Potsdam 
agreement, expelled from their ancestral 
homes in Hungary, Rumania, Poland, Czecho- 
slovakia, Yugoslavia, and the provinces 
east of the Oder-Neisse line. 

Senator WILLIAM Lancer (Republican, 
North Dakota) says of them, “Their only 
crime is that they and their families for 
generations were living in the countries of 
Eastern Europe where they became an ob- 
stacle to the designs of Communist Russia.” 

As the Washington Times-Herald put it 
several months ago, “It was on August 2, 
1945, at Potsdam Palace in Berlin that Stalin 
formally began his conquest of Europe and 


Asia as the price of ‘assisting’ the United 
States against Japan which was already col- 
lapsing.” 

You may remember that the hideous Pots- 
dam Pact, in order to compensate Poland 
for Polish territory stolen by Russia, gave 
over 39,000 square miles of territory to the 
Polish puppet government. The millions of 
people who would necessarily be evicted did 
not seem very important. The agreement, 
signed by the United States, Britain, and 
Russia stipulated: “We recognize that the 
transfer to Germany of German population 
or elements thereof remaining in Poland, 
Czechoslovakia, and Hungary will have to 
be undertaken.” 

These transfers, it was said, were to be 
undertaken in an orderly and humane man- 
ner. That phrase would seem to be one of 
the most hypocritical, diabolic phrases in 
the history of man’s inhumanity to man, 
Just how are 15,000,000 victims to be torn 
from their homes and transported hundreds 
of miles in an orderly and humane manner? 
Three million of them perished or were 
never heard of again. 

And what was to be done with the sur- 
vivors after they were uprooted? Every 
single refugee dumped into Germany was a 
fuse dropped on a keg of dynamite. Here 
was a country which could not provide for 
its own 60,000,000 inhabitants, and we loaded 
them with the equal of the total popula- 
tion of Iowa, Kentucky, and Indiana. 

Forgetting for a moment the inhuman side 
of it, could we have thought of the realistic 
side of it, we should have cried loud enough 
to be heard around the world, “This must 
not be done.” It should not have been hard 
to realize that such forced migration would 
climax the nightmare which already existed 
in Germany with regard to food, clothing, 
and housing. Could no statesman foresee 
what this would do to the economy of West- 
ern Europe? 

It was Horace who said, “When your neigh- 
bor's house is afire your own property is at 
stake.” Surely no country was left com- 
pletely unaffected by this crime of the ages. 

There are some who claim that the ex- 
pelled peoples were infiltrees of the lands 
from which they were driven. Is it in- 
filtrating when volunteers are called to trans- 
form a swampland into fertile territory, as 
the ancestors of some of these people were 
called for by Maria Theresa, of Hungary, 
more than 200 years ago? If that is what 
is meant by infiltrating, then I'm afraid that 
most of us in this country are infiltrees 
and have no right to be here. 

I wonder what it would mean to me if 
I were to answer a banging on my door to 
be told that I had a few hours to get out 
of my house, to leave every precious posses- 
sion I had, to know that I might never see 
my loved ones again, simply because my 
father’s forebears were German. 

I wonder how cold I should have been, 
flung into an unheated cattle car for part 
of the journey, and how shattered my heart 
should have been, as I straggled along the 
road for the rest of the journey, watching 
men beaten and women violated, 

I wonder how I should have felt then 
about the charity of my fellow man. In ter- 
ror, I should have prayed that he would 
apply the message of Pope Pius XII: 

“The human race will be powerless to 
emerge from the present crisis and desola- 
tion * * + unless it restrain and control 
the forces of division and discord by means 
of a sincere spirit of brotherhood, uniting all 
classes, all races, and all nations with one 
bond of love.” 

Millions of Americans thought that the 
expellees were being helped by the relief 
sent to Europe after the war. Our own Con- 
gressmen thought they were giving aid to 
these war-made nomads when they passed 
the displaced persons bill of 1948. What they 
did not understand at the time was that the 
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expellees were specifically excluded by con- 
fusing language. 

The DP bill of 1948 declared that selection 
of eligible displaced persons would be made 
without discrimination in favor of or against 
a race, religion, or national origin. The task 
of administering the law was given to the 
International Refugee Organization, which 
was already set up and, it was felt, should 
be utilized. 

Accordingly, section 2 of the law read: 
Displaced person’ means any displaced per- 
son or refugee as defined in annex I of the 
constitution of IRO, and who is the concern 
of the IRO.” 

Annex I of the IRO constitution listed 
classes of people NOT its concern. Sections 1 
to 3 placed in this category war criminals, 
quislings, persecutors, and ordinary crimi- 
nals. Tucked away in section 4 was this: 
“Persons of German ethnic origin, whether 
German nationals or members of German 
minorities in other countries who have been 
or may be transferred (or fled into) Germany 
from other countries.” 

No UNRRA aid was given to the expellees, 
no IRO consideration for admission to this 
country, and most Americans were asleep to 
the tragic fact. 

We have, I am sure, no real conception of 
what it meant to the German economy to 
try to provide for these millions of outcasts. 
Over the period of 1908 to 1948 our net im- 
migration accounted for settlement of 8,000,- 
000 or 9,000,000 people. We felt that this 
was as large a number as our economy could 
handle. Yet the density of population in 
the United States is 1 percent of that in 
Germany. The ratio of per capita income 
in 4 to 1. 

In January 1950 this statement was issued 
in Bonn by the Ministry of the German Fed- 
eral Republic for the Marshall plan: 

“While in the field of handicraft and 
industry there are still considerable possi- 
bilities of expansion capable of producing 
large scale absorption of expellees, the situa- 
tion of the 250,000 formerly independent 
farmers among them is far more hopeless, 
Even if all chances of settlement are ex- 
hausted, it will be possible to help only quite 
a small fraction of farmer families to acquire 
a land of their own. Inasmuch as they can- 
not be employed as farm workers, they 
should be offered an opportunity of being 
reeducated for industrial jobs. Emigration 
which, in general, cannot be considered a 
solution for the expellee problem as such, 
should nevertheless be recommended to 
many of these farmer families.” 

Even now, unemployment among the ex- 
pellees is frightening. Only about one-third 
of those in the western zone have been able 
to find a livelihood. An ordinary expellee 
family, with three children, draws a dole of 
about $4 a week, while the average common 
laborer in Germany makes about $14 a week. 

The only ray of hop» offered expellees in 
the DP law of 1948 was section 12, which 
Senator LANGER courageously introduced, 
The combined German-Austrian immigra- 
tion quotas amounted to 27,000. Under the 
Langer amendment, half of these, roughly 
13,000 numbers, would be used for certain 
expellees, or those merely German in origin, 
who should have come under the quotas of 
the countries they had fied. This, in reality, 
was halving the German-Austrian quota, but 
was the only way those expellees could be 
admitted. 

In 1950, in the fight to amend the DP bill 
of 1948, Senator Par McCarran, Democrat, 
Nevada, offered his fair-to-all bill. Senator 
Harvey KILGORE, Democrat, West Virginia, 
immediately came out with a substitute 
measure. McCarran's bill offered a new 
definition of displaced persons so that ex- 
pellees, as such, would not longer be dis- 
criminated against. KILcore’s measure re- 
tained the old IRO definition of DP's, as 
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well as section 12 which would continue to 
misuse German quotas. 

In the contest on the floor when these 
two measures were debated in April 1950, 
Senator McCarran’s definition lost by nine 
votes. Shortly before this, however, repre- 
sentatives of the United Action Committee 
for Expellees and the Committee for Chris- 
tian Action had called to the attention of 
Senator Homer FERGUSON, Republican, 
Michigan, the fact that the Kilgore bill 
merely continued to rob German quotas, 
The Senator wanted to know, “Why haven't 
I been told these things before?” 

Other Senators too then studied the facts 
and, as a result, Senator ROBERT Tarr, Re- 
publican, Ohio, offered an amendment 
speeding all German immigration by re- 
storing proper quota allotments. Senator 
FERGUSON then introduced a clause making 
legally eligible as expellees, those who were 
born in areas of Germany now dominated by 
satellite countries. Senators McCarran and 
LANGER had succeeded in classing expellees 
as DP’s. Senator Fercuson confirmed this 
by allowing German- quota, as well as Ger- 
man-ethnic expellees to enter on a DP basis. 

The crusade for justice undertaken by 
groups such as the Committee for Christian 
Action, National Council for the Prevention 
of War, Volksverein of Philadelphia, United 
Action Committee for Expellees, Steuben So- 
ciety of America, Federation of Americans of 
German Descent, Catholic Central Verein of 
America, Philadelphia and Bronx legislative 
groups of American Aid Society, American 
Aid for Expellees, and the Lutheran Church, 
Missouri Synod, bore its fruit. While the 
fair definition as offered by Senator McCar- 
RAN was lost, considerable gains were made 
for the expellees. 
| From the time the DP Act of 1948 was in 
operation; until June 15, 1950, when the 
amended act was signed by the President, 
the State Department had issued 10,090 visas 
to ethnic-German immigrants. Great credit 
must be given to the Visa Division of the 
State Department, headed by Hervé L'Heu- 
reux, who spoke in this hall less than a year 
ago. 
| Those of us who have studied the expellee 
problem and watched the often dishearten- 
ing battle for justice, shall always be grateful 
to Senator LANGER who, it seems to me, has 
embodied in his struggle the words of Mari- 
tain, the Catholic philosopher, by “preserv- 
ing among men confidence in good will, in 
the spirit of cooperation, in justice, in good- 
ness, in pity for the weak and outcast, in 
human dignity, and in the power of truth.” 

Some of you heard Hon. John W. Gibson, 
Chairman of the Displaced Persons Commis- 
sion, speak to one of the United Action Com- 
mittee groups here in April. I would like 
to borrow some words of Mr. Gibson's and 
say, There can be no economic or political 
stability in the world as long as the critical 
problem of homeless and hopeless peoples 
remains as a malignant tumor on the face 
of the earth.” 

Until justice has been secured, we must 
never abandon the battle for the expellees. 
Anne O'Hare McCormick said in the New 
York Times that we must recognize our 
“allied moral responsibility for the most in- 
human decision ever made by governments 
dedicated to the defense of human rights.” 

Partial success should not permit us to 
slacken our efforts. Till wrongs have been 
righted we must continue to champion the 
cause of the expellees. We should be like a 
postage stamp which, according to Josh Bil- 
lings, “secures success through ability to 
stick to one thing till it gets there.” 

While we are here today to honor the proc- 
lamation of Leo XIII on Labor, Rerum No- 
varum, we may also give mind to the words 
of a later pope on the problem which just 
as strongly affects the brotherhood of man, 
that of the expellees. Pope Pius XII in an 
audience given to a congressional delegation 
some time ago, said: 


“The plight of millions who must now 
answer to the hideous appellation of ex- 
pellees is no longer simply a subject of hu- 
miliation and regret. There is more here 
than even a stark challenge for Christian 
compassion. 

“Our prime anxiety—as we are sure it is 
yours deep down in your hearts—touches 
the judgment of history’s Lord on the ful- 
fillment of that gravest duty of man to man 
and of nation to nation, which calls for re- 
spect for the image of God in even the weak- 
est and most abandoned of His children.” 


Campaign for Sale of Israel Government 
Bonds at Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


E OF PENNSYLVANIA : 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 24, 1951 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I wish to include the following ad- 
dress made by me at a rally at the Jew- 
ish community center, in Wilkes-Barre, 
Pa., in behalf of the opening of.the local 
campaign for bonds of Israel Govern- 
ment: 


Mr. Chairman, fellow Americans, history 
har unique way of repeating itself. 

As I see all of you gathered here and real- 
ize the purpose for which you came here, I 
am reminded that there was once a time 
when others were considering the same 
things that you are considering tonight and 
asking themselves the same questions that 
you are undoubtedly asking. 

The year was 1776. Another young coun- 
try had come into being. It had just won a 
bloody and costly war for freedom. It was 
a quailing infant beset with the most excru- 
ciating growing pains. It was a far cry from 
a wealthy country. Indeed its life, eco- 
nomic and social, was a severe struggle. 

Then its Government asked for people to 
invest in it, to give it their confidence, to 
help it hurdle those early years of struggle 
and travail. But the people who were ap- 
pealed to asked: 

“Invest in it—that unlimited wilderness 
inhabited by Indians and made impassable 
by lack of communication? We can never 
invest in anything as crude and backward. 
That country will never be a sound invest- 
ment.“ 

They said that most of them — about the 
United States. And they were right. The 
country was crude and backward. It was 
vast and wild. It did lack communications. 
In fact, it lacked everything—everything but 
a great potential and a resolute faith in 
itself. 

Some people, like yourselves, with greater 
perspicacity and wider vision, saw beyond 
the immediate horizons. They recognized 
the potential of this vast, sprawling giant 
and were impressed by its indomitable will 
to survive. 

And so they invested in this will to sur- 
vive and in this great potential. Those who 
did so had no cause to regret the initiative 
either in the judgment of history or from 
the viewpoint of their own reward, For 
this Nation which began with only a will 
to live and a potential, became in time the 
wealthiest Nation in the world. 

Now, here on this night in May 1951, 185 
years later, you sit at a very momentous 
meeting as another young nation asks you 


~ to invest in it. You are sentimen‘ally at- 
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tached to it. You have given in abundance 
to it, in charity and contributions. You 
have worked for its welfare in other ways. 
Many of you have felt a kinship with the 
people of the young nation. And eyen those 
of you to whom Israel is not as dear, cer- 
tainly have not failed to admire what it 
has accomplished and to what it aspires. 

But despite the emotional attachment 
between most of you and the young nation 
there are doubts going through your mind 
when the word investment is mentioned. 

Investment. Surely now this country is 
still somewhat a barren wilderness with 
much of it nothing but sheer desert. Its 
people have not had the experience in finance 
and economics. It is as yet backward in 
the ways of industry and business. It must 
spend so much in time and resources and 
money to take care of its ever entering immi- 
grants. Its own people have been forced 
to tighten their belts and there is scarcity. 

And so, much as the people who hesitated 
to invest in the United States in 1776, there 
are some who today hesitate to invest in 
Israel for many of the same reasons. 

Well I know one thing. As a Congress- 
man of the United States I would be very 
worried if 120,000,000 people were to mi- 
grate to the United States in the next 214 
years. With a housing shortage and our 
cities already jammed to the hilt, I don’t 
know where we'd put them. I'm sre we 
wouldn't have enough jobs to go around and 
I'm equally sure that it would be difficult 
to feed them. Indeed, if 120,000,000 were 
to come to this country in the next 2½ 
years, it would play severe havoc with our 
economy as well as our social and political 
institutions. 

But think of it. The equivalent of 120,- 
000,000 people have come into Israel in the 
past 2% years. Some 600,000 Jews added to 
a normal population of 709,000. That's an 
80-percent increase in the population. Has 
Israel folded under the stress and strain 
of it? Has its economic system collapsed? 
Has it gone bankrupt trying to house and 
clothe and feed these immigrants? Have its 
political and social institutions collapsed 
under the weight of the tremendous and bur- 
dening immigration? 

On the contrary. Israel has been able to 
absorb all these immigrants and for the next 
2 years will absorb 30,000 a month more. 
Rather than lying down and dying it has 
expanded its potential. In the past 13 
months it has established 225 new agricul- 
tural settlements as against 225 established 
over the previous 60 years, I learned recently 
from the Export-Import Bank that it pro- 
vided $135,000,000 to the State of Israel on 
condition that Israel supplies twice that 
amount for expansion of its agriculture, Un- 
der this joint plan Israel, at the end of 
3 years, will have approached agricultural 
self-sufficiency. The fact that Israel was 
able to prove to the hard headed and skepti- 
cal Export-Import Bank its capacity to 
achieve agricultural self-sufficiency is proof 
in itself that this country has withstood the 
tremendous impact of the immigration. 

No, my friends, there is a stability and a 
potential in Israel which you will do well 
to realize and to act upon. Israel sits on 
the periphery of a treasure house, the Dead 
Sea. Here gigantic quantities of precious 
minerals lie dormant, untapped, unlimited, 
needing only exploitation. 

Israel has the manpower to produce. It 
has the will to produce. There are markets, 
believe me, there are markets all over the 
world who would buy Israel’s products and 
will buy Israel's products. But what Israel 
needs more than anything else is the ma- 
chinery and the tools with which to produce 
and export as well as feed and clothe and 
house its own people at home. 

And that is the reason for the $500,000,000 
bond issue. To clothe and feed and house 
its immigrants, Israel has been forced to buy 
in huge amounts from the outside, partic- 
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ularly in food products. Economists on the 
Hill tell us that its rate of import payments 
is $190,000,000 more than its export receipts. 

I would say then that the toughest eco- 
nomic problem in Israel is the bridging of 
this gap between imports and exports. 

How do you bridge such a gap? 

You grow your own food so that you 
won't be forced to buy in such large quan- 
tities from other countries, so that you can 
feed your own people, so that you can sell 
to other countries. That takes investment. 

This is Israel’s aim. To expand its own 
economy so that it will not have to depend 
upon the economy of others. That, to me, is 
pretty sound economics. 

And that is why there is a bond issue, to 
get money into the country so that Israel 
might produce and sell its own goods, find 
markets at home and abroad, and support 
itself entirely. 

The world watches the development of 
Israel with astonishment. I don’t think we 
realize how fortunate we are in being able 
to see the light and the hope which Israel 
brings with it. In a fear-ridden world Israel 
is not afraid. This dream that so many 
have had for so many years has come true 
and now that dream is being given perma- 
nence and stability. 

And you're in on it. You're building a 
country. You're like a proud father partici- 
pating in the metamorphosis of a boy into 
manhood. Your efforts and your dollars 
making that man grow stronger and more 
independent and self-sufficient. 

There is so much in that little nation. 
Great brains, scientific knowledge, potential 
prosperity, indomitable spirit, a zest for 
labor, incentive, initiative. The favorable 
geographical position of the State of Israel 
whose ports and airfields lie at a point where 
three continents converge upon a single 
area, makes it both a center of world com- 
munications and also an ideal warehouse and 
assembly plant for Asia, Farsighted Amer- 
ican firms are already seeing the unique 
qualities of Israel and are using the country 
as a center in which their commodities are 
assembled for sale in the expanding markets 
of western and central Asia—Ford, Kaiser, 
and Philco, to mention a few. 

I know, too, it is to the interest of the 
United States to have an economically strong 
Israel in the Middle East. Israel is a bastion 
of democracy and where democracy exists 
and is strong, it adds to the strength of our 
own democracy here. 

When you buy Israel bonds, you’re not 
giving money away. You're investing in a 
nation which is on the way, going up, which 
can very well become one of the ideals of 
the entire world for all to look up to. We 
cannot afford to forget that Israel is an ideal 
in action, a combination of vision and prac- 
ticality the world has never seen before. 
This is Israel's strength. And that is your 
strength as an American, as a Jew, and as a 
human being. When you see this young 
nation develop into a sturdy, robust, finan- 
cially independent country and you know 
that you have had a hand in it, you have 
had your return not only in dollars but in 
that immense rare satisfaction that you are 
a participant, not a spectator, in the making 
of history. 


Address of Hon. Edward J. Flynn 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SIDNEY A. FINE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 24, 1951 


Mr. FINE. Mr. Speaker, on May 17, 
1951, at the annual dinner of the Bronx 


County Democratic Committee held at 
the Concourse Plaza Hotel, Bronx, New 
York City, Hon. Edward J. Flynn, Demo- 
cratic national committeeman from New 
York and former Democratic national 
chairman, in addressing those present 
at the dinner expressed clearly and 
forthrightly some sentiments that have 
been on the minds of many of us for 
these past weeks. 

The address is a remarkably objec- 
tive and honest reflection of the feel- 
ing of many people, both in New York 
City, and throughout the State and Na- 
tion, and, in fairness to the political 
leaders of the Democratic Party in New 
York it seems to me deserving of the 
widest circulation. 

Under the unanimous consent granted 
me to extend my remarks in the Recorp, 
I am herewith including said speech: 


Mr. Toastmaster, Mayor Impellitteri, dis- 
tinguished guests, ladies and gentlemen, I 
first want to welcome, as chairman of the 
Democratic Party in Bronx County, the 
mayor of the city of New York, and I do it 
with all the sincerity that is in me. 

Now, ladies and gentlemen, I have been 
thinking in the last week just what I would 
say here tonight. Various thoughts have 
run through my mind, various ideas have 
occurred to me; some I have discarded; some 
I have retained. 

A few years ago I took my life in my hands 
and wrote a book. No one should write a 
book. What you say is always quoted back 
at you. 

But my purpose in writing that book was 
twofold. First, it was that I wanted to ex- 
plain in very simple language what a politi- 
cal party consisted of, how it came into be- 
ing, how it was managed. 

In that book—in at least one part of it— 
I said that the great trouble with the politi- 
cal parties in this country today was that 
men of high caliber and men of great dis- 
tinction fear to join in political activities 
because of the personal abuse and dishonest 
statements that are made about them. 

A couple of months ago we witnessed in 
this city a great spectacle, and I use the 
word “spectacle” very advisedly. A com- 
mittee was appointed by the United States 
Senate. That committee had a duty, and it 
devolved upon them to go through this 
country to find out whether or not there 
was any connection between crime and 
politics. 

The purpose of that committee was most 
admirable. I personally—and I can speak 
of the organization of which I am head— 
welcomed that sort of investigation. 

I watched with interest this committee sit 
in various parts of the United States. I 
watched with interest the people and the 
subjects that they brought out in their vari- 
ous hearings. 

They then came to the city of New York, 
the largest city in the United States, a city 
Wich has been, generally speaking, pre- 
dominantly Democratic. 

Then we witnessed something which 
caused me to pause and to wonder. 

This country has existed, and, please God, 
will always exist, because the civil rights of 
individuals were protected. I do not quar- 
rel with the purposes of the investigation, 
I wholeheartedly support them. But I do 
quarrel with the faci that the civil rights 
of individuals, no matter how bad those 
individuals may be, were grossly violated 
when this committee decided to subject 
those men and women, whom they were 
calling as witnesses, to a television process, 
It was un-American; it was wrong; it in- 
vaded the privacy and the civil rights of 
those individuals. 

Ladies and gentlemen, as I said before, I 
followed more or less closely the proceedings 
of that committee when it held these hear- 
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ings in the city of New York. If there was 
any evil connection between crime and poli- 
tics, I was anxious, as I am sure everyone 
in this room was anxious, to see it exposed, 
and exposed promptly, and to see the persons 
who were guilty brought to justice as quick- 
ly as possible. 

However, I saw some situations develop 
which I think were grossly unfair. 

This committee permitted one man, whose 
name I no longer remember, but who, from 
his appearance and from his testimony, was 
just a plain, ordinary nit-wit, to say on the 
stand—without any semblance of evidence, 
without any semblance of truth—that the 
1949 Democratic candidate for mayor of New 
York was selected by a notorious gangster— 
and this committee offered no one an oppor- 
tunity to contradict him. 

Ladies and gentlemen, as leader of Bronx 
County, I sat in at the conferences in which 
the nomination for mayor of the city of New 
York was brought about. In those confer- 
ences that gangster’s name was never meh- 
tioned, and, if anybody dared to mention it 
in that conference, he would have been 
promptly thrown out. 

Yet that committee permitted such testi- 
mony, and it must have known that this 
testimony would get headlines not only in 
the city of New York but all over the United 
States. 

When this committee left the city of New 
York they left it with an idea in the minds 
of the people of this country—but, I hope, 
not of this city—that the leaders of the 
Democratic Party of the city of New York 
were connected with crime and with gang- 
sters. 

Now, as Al Smith used to say, “Let’s look at 
the record.” Let's take the county of Kings. 
Over there in Kings County you have a dis- 
trict attorney who is a regular organization 
Democrat, who has ferreted out crime to 
the best of his ability. 

During the time that he was doing this, 
Brooklyn has had two Democratic leaders, 
John Cashmore and John Sinnott. No com- 
mitteee and no individual can raise its voice 
and say that these leaders were connected 
with crime or with gangsterism. 

We have a leader in Queens County, Mr. 
Roe. There has never been a breath that 
he was in any way connected with gangsters 
or with crime. We have a leader on Staten 
Island, Mr. Sullivan. There has been no 
breath that he was connected with crime. 

In New York County there was some tes- 
timony concerning certain district leaders— 
in a very small minority, I might say. If 
they are guilty, they should be exposed and 
driven out of political life. But there has 
been no proof to that effect, yet. And, in 
New York County, I might add, we have a 
Democratic District Attorney, Frank Hogan, 
who, like Miles McDonald in Brooklyn, is 
doing an outstanding job. 

And now we come to the Bronx. We are 
proud of the record that the Democratic 
Party has made in Bronx County. There 
has been no evidence, in any shape, man- 
ner, or form, that any person in this room 
has ever heard of, to connect the Democratic 
Party in Bronx County with gangsters or 
with organized crime. 

This committee left New York with the 
idea that the Democratic Party of the City of 
New York was guilty of gangsterism and an 
interest in illegal situations. It would have 
been much more honest, and much more fair, 
for this committee to have said that—out- 
side of one or two or three instances, and 
outside of one or two district leaders—there 
were no such situations. 

But, no. That was not dome. That would 
not have produced headlines. That would 
not have produced the proper television 
show. That would not have permitted cer- 
tain members of that committee to put on a 
crying act insofar as the virtue of the 
people of the city of New York is con- 
cerned, 
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I am rather sick and tired of people from 
outside the city of New York coming into 
the city of New York as though they were 
coming into a hellhole of iniquity. We do 
not have that kind of a city. Taking it by 
and large, the city of New York today is 
one of the cleanest—if not the cleanest— 
city in the world. 

And I resent, and fervently resent, these 
men from the outside who know nothing 
about us, coming in and condemning us 
without a hearing. And I stand, and will 
always stand, on that assertion. 

Just this morning, as the toastmaster 
mentioned, I attended the funeral of Sam 
Foley. He was a great, distinguished citi- 
zen of this county. He was a great, honest, 
fearless district attorney. No gangsters 
ruled the district attorney's office since its 
inception in Bronx County. And, certainly, 
under the present district attorney, they 
never will. 

Yet, when I looked at the widow of this 
man this morning, and her three small 
children, whose father’s career was a most 
distinguished one, I recalled that these 
critics would have the rest of the country 
believe that men like Sam Foley were dis- 
honest and untrue to their trust. 

I am rather sick and tired, as I said, of 
taking this lying down. The thousands, 
and tens of thousands of members of the 
Democratic organization in the city of New 
York—men and women who, in the great 
majority, get no political preferment from 
anybody, but who go out and do the work 
of the party year after year with faith and 
with zeal—are not going to be besmirched 
by these people without at least my saying 
something about it. 

In conclusion—and, I am afraid perhaps 
I have talked too long, but what I am say- 
ing is something that has been within me 
for a long while—we are proud cf the 
Democratic Party in Bronx County, and we 
are proud of the record that its officials have 
made. We fear no investigation. 

The offices in Bronx County have been 
honestly run. The proof of that lies in 
the fact that, over the years, notwithstand- 
ing the abuse that some people have turned 
against us, the people of Bronx County have 
returned Democratic officials overwhelmingly 
to office. Today, in the county of the Bronx, 
every elected official of this county is an 
organization Democrat. 

As a Democrat, as a lifelong resident of 
the city of New York, and as a person who 
is as much interested in honest government 
as is anyone else, I ask these people to be 
fair, to be just, to stop looking for head- 
lines, and do a job in an honest, competent 
way. 


Railroad Retirement Benefits 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN LESINSKI, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 24, 1951 


Mr. LESINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
to bring to the attention of the House 
H. R. 3669, a bill to amend the Railroad 
Retirement Act, which is now pending in 
the House Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. This bill, which is 
supported by the Railway Labor Execu- 
tives’ Association, represents the most 
reasonable approach to the problems 
with which we are confronted in the 
matter of benefits for persons under the 
railroad-retirement system. 


The widows and children of retired 
railroad employees are badly in need of 
immediate assistance. In addition, they 
are confronted with a situation whereby 
their benefits are now below those of 
widows and children drawing social- 
security benefits. This is even more 
serious in view of the fact that railroad 
employees pay more money for their re- 
tirement than do employees covered by 
social security. 

As well as correcting the widows’ and 
children’s inequities, this bill provides a 
wife’s benefit for the wives of retired 
employees and grants generous increases 
for annuitants and pensioners. 

This is a sound bill and one which is 
deserving of all of our support. I hope 
that we will have an opportunity at a 
very early date to consider it on the floor 
of the House. 


Lindsay C. Warren Serves Nation Well 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACF'USETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 22, 1951 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following editorial from the Satur- 
day, May 26, 1951, issue of Labor: 


A FAITHFUL SERVANT—COMPTROLLER GENERAL 
Warren BOTH PREACHES AND PRACTICES 
ECONOMY 


Labor is delighted to praise an able and 
faithful public servant. There are many of 
them in Washington, despite the impression 
the public sometimes gets from headline- 
hunting “probers.” 

An outstanding example of this kind of 
man we mean is Lindsay C. Warren. As 
Comptroller General, he has a job of which 
most people never licar, but which is one of 
the most important in the Government. We 
have pointed him out in the past, and we 
have a most unusual reason for mentioning 
him now, 

A huge new building for Warren’s General 
Accounting Office is almost completed. He 
looked around it and found that, by eco- 
nomical use of space for members of his 
staff, he could make two whole floors avail- 
able for other Government use in crowded 
Washington. 

Some said: “Let’s spread out and use the 
space ourselves. Why give it up to somebody 
else?” But Warren answered: “No; we can 
get along without it, and save the people's 
money by turning it back to Uncle Sam.” 
So that’s what he did. 

In other words, Warren is not one of those 
who merely talk economy. He both talks 
about it and does something about it. That’s 
his full-time job. 

As Comptroller General, Warren acts as 
the watchdog for Congress over the billions 
of dollars appropriated for the administra- 
tive agencies. The Senate and House depend 
upon him for reports on whether the bil- 
lions are honestly and efficiently spent, and 
for recovery of sums paid out through fraud 
and error, 

Depending on Warren is nothing new for 
Congress. For 16 years, this North Carolina 
Democrat was a highly respected Member of 
the House. His colleagues recognized his 
ability and integrity, and accorded to him a 
position of rare influence. 
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That’s why, in 1940, President Roosevelt 
wisely picked Warren for Comptroller Gen- 
eral, a post which is unique in many respects. 

The President, with advice and consent of 
the Senate appoints the Comptroller Gen- 
eral for one single term of 15 years. But 
only Congress can fire its watchdog before 
that 15-year term expires. That unusual ar- 
rangement was made deliberately, so that, 
no President could oust a watchdog whose 
diligence he didn’t like. 

Has Warren been diligent? Has he taken 
seriously his duty to Congress and the peo- 
ple? Let the official figures and facts speak 
for themselves: 

In the 10 years since Warren became watch- 
dog, he recovered for Uncle Sam $718,000,000 
which had been illegally or improperly paid 
out to war contractors and others who 
gypped the Government. Thus his General 
Accounting OTce has repaid its entire cost 
many times over. 

In the past 5 years, while other Govern- 
ment agencies were expanding, Warren's 
GAO actually cut its force more than in 
half, from 14,904 down to 7,063 employees, 
saving millions of dollars a year. 

Now, by voluntarily giving up two whole 
floors which he could have kept Warren fur- 
nished further proof that he practices as well 
as preaches economy. 

If some prober thought he had a chance to 
hang something on Warren, the papers 
would be full of it. But, unfortunately, few 
publications think it worth while to tell the 
people about the good jobs being done by 
Warren and other faithful public servants. 


A Brigadier General’s Objections to the 
Sacking of the Nation’s Military Idol 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDGAR A. JONAS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 24, 1951 


Mr. JONAS. Mr. Speaker, I am calling 
attention to a news item published in the 
Chicago Herald-American under date of 
April 14, 1951. The article lays special 
stress on the recent ouster of General 
MacArthur from his supreme command 
in the Far East sector. The article also 
contains statements made by Brig. Gen. 
Julius Klein. The comments of General 
Klein undoubtedly will serve a useful 
purpose because they are predicated on 
personal observations and knowledge. It 
is conceded that General Klein is more 
than an acquaintance of General Mac- 
Arthur. In fact, General MacArthur 
was General Klein’s superior while the 
later was attached to the military forces 
in the Pacific sector during World War 
II. The article which is captioned “Links 
Secretary Johnson Ouster to General's,” 
and which follows vives every indication 
that General Klein is a close and per- 
sonal friend of General MacArthur: 
Links SECRETARY JOHNSON OUSTER TO GEN- 

ERAL’S—First ACHESON VICTORY SEALED 

Mac's FATE, SAYS GENERAL KLEIN 
(By Elgar Brown, former Pacifc area war 

correspondent.) 

Washington's Europe-Firsters, who almost 
knocked off Gen. Douglas MacArthur in 
1945, knew that success was near on the 
day last August when Louis A. Johnson was 
forced to quit as Defense Secretary, 
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On that day the Acheson clique had won; 
MacArthur was doomed when Johnson re- 
signed, it was disclosed today by the Chica- 
goan who helped beat back that earlier effort 
to deprive America of its greatest general. 

And heretofore secret information made 
available to the Herald-American fills in 
the dark details of the 45 cabal among those 
who would de-emphasize Asia and those in 
the United States Navy who were stirred by 
jealousies. 

Brig. Gen, Julius Klein, bemedaled com- 
rade- in- arms and friend of MacArthur, spoke 
reluctantly of his own vital role in thwarting 
the general's enemies during a secret wartime 
mission “stateside.” 


CALLS FORMOSA BIG ISSUE NOW 


But Klein, who was then a colonel and 
now commands the One Hundred and Ninth 
Antiaircraft Artillery Brigade, Illinois Nation- 
al Guard, voiced without inhibitions his views 
on the President's summary sacking of the 
Nation’s military idol. 

Departing for San Francisco to participate 
“as an individual American” in the welcome 
for his former commander-in-chief, General 
Klein saw a brighter side to what he termed 
“this national humiliation.” He pointed 
out: 

“A showdown was inevitable and it is 
healthy to bring it out in the open, Mac- 
Arthur's return and his personal outline to 
Congress of Formosa’s military importance 
may defeat the appeasers and avert another 
Yalta. 

That's the crucial issue now—Formosa, 
They are planning to give it to Red China. 
MacArthur knew this when he weighed his 
personal future against the interests of his 
country. Naturally, his country won. 

“Nobody need fear that the general, even in 
the heat of debate, will ever step out of line 
to reveal military secrets. Of course, Gen- 
eral Whitney was right; MacArthur never dis- 
obeyed an official directive in his life.” 


WARNS AGAINST POLITICAL BICKERING 


The principal danger in MacArthur's re- 
turn, as General Klein saw it, lay in his 
becoming a political football. He warned: 

“The question is. America’s welfare. Let 
no party of politicians seize and label Gen- 
eral MacArthur for selfish gain. Let nobody 
seek to ‘use’ his position in America’s heart 
I’m sure, though, he simply won't permit 
it.” 

Secretary Johnson's ouster from the Cab- 
inet, Klein asserted, was a tip-off on the 
extent to which President Truman had 
fallen under the sinister spell of Acheson 
and the State Department coterie. 

Johnson’s outspoken demand for a mili- 
tary agreement with Spain was only a minor 
factor in his downfall; his fate was sealed 
when he opposed Acheson and supported 
MacArthur's cry that the United States must 
defend Formosa. 

In this stand, it may be recalled, the 
President seemed to be stubbornly support- 
ing his Defense Secretary—until the day 
when Johnson’s ouster was rumored and 
Truman refused to deny the story. Said 
General Klein: 

“Word of the bewildered Johnson’s resig- 
nation could be recognized as far away as 
Chicago—by those of us who are close to 
MacArthur—as a clear sign that Truman had 
succumbed to the appeasers and that Mac- 
Arthur was next.” 

CAMPAIGN EVIDENT DURING THE WAR 

The campaign to “get Mac” started a long 
time ago. 

No correspondent could have traveled a 
wartime beat in the Pacific and ignored the 
assiduous campaign of vilification beamed 
steadily at the unbending head of MacAr- 
thur. 

A lot of this, naturally, was inspired by 
jealous, disgruntled and ambitious naval fig- 
ures, and as the conflict ground toward its 


brilliant climax the campaign was intensi- 
fied. The Navy wanted to boss the final 
blow-off. 

In agreeing to such a conclusion by this 
writer, General Klein noted two outstand- 
ing exceptions to the Navy's allergy to Mac- 
Arthur. He said: 

“Admirals Kincaid and Halsey remain loyal 
friends and stanch, all-out admirers of Gen- 
„eral MacArthur. Only a few months ago 
I met Halsey in Atlantic City and he said 
again: 

never met a braver man nor a more 
brilliant military strategist than MacArthur. 
And his administration in Japan has been 
superb. They ought to leave this genius 
alone,’ ” 


NAVY WILLING TỌ COMPROMISE 


But the serious threat to MacArthur, in 
those latter war days, contered in Washing- 
ton. President Roosevelt, a Navy man, was 
surrounded by naval advisers and savants 
who deemed the Pacific war of minor im- 
portance. 

General MacArthur was well aware midway 
„in 1945—as now disclosed for the first time 
by official files—that Washington intended 
to consider his Pacific mission completed 
with his reconquest of the Philippines. 

The Navy, he learned, had become broad- 
minded, It was willing to compromise on 
anybody as a supreme commander to wind 
up the war—anybody at all but MacArthur. 
But the general wasn’t surrendering. 

He conferred with a close staff confidant, 
Gen. Robert C. Richardson, who recalled a 
public-relations genius in his command— 
Col. Julius Klein. Shortly thereafter Colo- 
nel Klein was flying back to America, 


SNIPERS BEATEN DOWN BY REPORT 


Ostensibly, he was to confer on plans iv. 
redeployment of forces relieved by the Eu- 
ropean victory. Actually his chore was to 
evaluate the nature and strength of the 
official opposition to General MacArthur. 

The colonel did not confine his survey to 
such MacArthur champions as Senators TAFT, 
VANDENBERG, and Brewster. He consulted 
such incongruous figures as Under Secretary 
of War Robert Patterson, former President 
Hoover, and Bernard Baruch. 

Surprisingly, it is now disclosed that it 
was Under Secretary Patterson whose ad- 
miration for the general crystallized the pro- 
MacArthur movement. At one stage of their 
conversation he told General Klein: 

“MacArthur is the general of all ages, 
There is no argument; he must be the man.” 

Nevertheless, it required a touch of pub- 
lic relations genius to beat down the snipers 
and assure MacArthur's retention in com- 
mand of the Pacific area. It was supplied 
by Julius Klein, one-time Chicago newspaper- 


man. 

In his official report, the records disclose, 
Colonel Klein made one specific, all-impor- 
tant recommendation: 


“ON TO TOKYO” CRY THRILLS WORLD 


On the thrilling day marking General Mac- 
Arthur's triumphant return to the Philip- 
pines and entry into Manila, he was to tie 
in the grim past and the joyous present and 
the doubtful future in a single electrifying 
slogan: “On to Tokyo,” 

As history now chronicles, the simple plan 
was carried out. And the world was prop- 
erly electrified. And, incidentally, the files 
bear a significant little notation: 

“The mention of ‘On to Tokyo’ irritated 
President Roosevelt and the Navy clique 
very much.” 

Little doubt remains, now, that a Navy 
man was slated to take over for the final, 
crushing strikes at the Japanese homeland. 
But public opinion rallied to MacArthur, and 
public opinion was not to be denied. 

When war came to Korea, General Klein, 
asked why his friend MacArthur had re- 
mained so long at his Tokyo post, replied: 
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J wrote in 1945 that MacArthur would re- 
turn to America only if and when his job in 
the Far East is finished. It is evident, now, 
that he knew the job was unfinished; that 
he alone foresaw these events in Korea.“ 

Today MacArthur is homebound perforce, 
Klein said somberly, and the job is still un- 
finished. But it may well be, he added, 
that place to finish it is before the Congress 
of the United States. 

There, perhaps, he may once more save his 
country from disaster, 


Disgusted Sailors 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. AYRES 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 24, 1951 


Mr. AYRES. Mr. Speaker, Saturday, 
May 19, was Armed Forces Day. Tied 
up at the dock here in Washington was 
an LSD manned by 260 disgusted sail- 
ors. Why disgusted? They have been 
recalled from an inactive status to put 
their ship back in order from its moth- 
ball resting place. They have provided 
cheap labor to the Government and are 
now wondering why they cannot go 
home. Many of them are skilled me- 
chanics who could be producing war ma- 
terials. Three of these naval reservists 
could not understand why they should 
be away from their families just to please 
officers aboard the LSD. Monel metal 
isa precious item. It is not to be wasted 
at any time. However, these three men 
spent 8 days at their lathes cutting down 
3-inch monel bar stock and honing it out 
to make 48 highly polished, deeply en- 
graved napkin rings for the officers in 
command. 

I visited this ship for 3 hours, not as 
a Congressman, but as an ordinary lay- 
man. Many of the boys talked to me not 
knowing I was a Member of Congress 
and informed me that they have been 
told that under no circumstances are 
they to contact their Congressman re- 
garding their complaints. As several of 
them put it: “Who can we turn to if we 
aren’t permitted to take our troubles to 
as men who were elected to represent 
us?’ 

The reservists are entitled to quick ac- 
tion and should be released just as rap- 
idly as possible. It is a national disgrace 
to continue with the unfair treatment 
they have been subjected to. 

Forty men from the ship wrote me as 
did some of their wives. Printed below 
are two letters typical of the group: 

Dear SIR: I would like to ask a few ques- 
tions pertaining to my husband and many 
more servicemen who are veterans of World 
War II and were reserves of active and in- 
active units. I am writing this letter be- 
cause there seems to be some law which pro- 
hibits a serviceman rom writing to his Sen- 
ator or Congressman. It seems quite odd 
that an American citizen, taxpayer, veteran 
of World War II, and now a serviceman and 
even at times like this may be considered a 
slave of men (who through a grace of God 
and an act of Congress barring what they 
may be paid for the title) are called officers 
and gentlemen, 
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It looks like the Representatives of the 
American people could stick together and see 
that justice was done by passing a bill to 
release the reserves and keep them released 
until such a time it was a necessary measure 
to call them back to active service. 

When men were recalled to active service 
it was believed that they were necessary be- 
cause of their experiences, but in the case 
of my husband who served with the Con- 
struction Battalion during the last war and 
was never attached to a ship nor knew any- 
thing about a ship, he was put on a ship and 
could not get back into the line of work 
that he was experienced in and being 35 
years of age it has been much harder for 
him to learn this new type of work, yet they 
needed experienced men. 

My husband is now serving on an LSD 
which at this date is docked at the Maine 
Avenue piers here in Washington, D. C., for 
Armed Forces Day. The fellows on the ship 
looked forward to their Senators and Con- 
gressmen visiting this ship so that they could 
try to get some aid on the raw deals that 
they are receiving but there were only a 
couple Congressmen who were considerate 
enough to come aboard and the fellows will 
remember you as one of their Congressmen 
who did take time to come and visit. 

The morale on this ship is low and there 
is no wonder that the American people are 
being Communists as such duty would drive 
a person to being a Communist. The men 
have had to work all kinds of hours and even 
Sundays and when they make a mistake they 
are liable to be cursed at or threatened with 
being put in other divisions. The ship was 
recommissioned in September of 1950 and so 
far has not been useful for anything. 

Would you try to get some support for a 
bill to release reserves until such a time as 
a national emergency really exists and also a 
bill to restore the rights to the servicemen 
so that they may write their Senators and 
Congressmen, as it is the serviceman has no 
one that he is allowed to write to and try to 
protect his rights as an American. 

Sincerely yours. 


Dear MR. Ayres: I am in an inactive reserve 
who was called back into the service on Sep- 
tember 22, 1950, and given 10 days to report 
to duty. Nearly 8 months has gone by since, 
and as yet, I can see that nothing is being 
done to set up a system to let us know how 
much time that we have to serve. I am just 
as much in the dark now as I was when I 
was called to active duty. I feel that the 
Armed Forces Committee, headed by Mrs. 
Anna Rosenberg, has been very lax in setting 
up definite plan for releasing reservists. 
From what I can read in the paper about 
working on this is nothing but propaganda. 
“What do they think that we are, a bunch of 
17-year-olds.” 

I feel that I am speaking for 98 percent of 
the reservists aboard my ship when I say 
that we have been actually persecuted by 
being called to active duty the way we were. 
I wish to understand, when I joined the 
Reserves, it was understood that I was not 
to be called unless the President declared a 
state of emergency or war against a foreign 
aggressor, not a police action, 

I myself, like many reserves, was called 
back into the service months before the Pres- 
ident ever declared national emergency. 

We, the reserves, feel that we have had our 
share of training from previous service. 
And feel that the country and the Military 
Service will be accomplishing more by call- 
ing and training nonveterans. We feel that 
we are just wasting time here. Being called 
the way we were just a form of good cheap 
labor. 

Having us in here is not helping the few 
young enlistees. We are lowering their 
morale through constant griping daily. We 
were told from officers aboard our ship not to 


write to our Congressmen. What form of 
democracy is that? We are taxpayers also, 
or don’t people realize that? 

If our country were ever attacked by an 
aggressor we would not wait to be called we 
would volunteer as we did before. 


Increased Soviet Attacks on Voice of 
America Campaign Prove It’s an Effec- 
tive Weapon 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE J. McCARTHY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 24, 1951 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, in view of 
the forthcoming debate on the appro- 
priations for the State Department, I 
believe every Member of this body would 
profit from reading the remarks of the 
Honorable Frep MARSHALL, Member of 
Congress from the Sixth District of 
Minnesota, published in the Sauk Centre 
eee Sauk Centre, Minn., April 5, 
1951: 


INCREASED SOVIET ATTACKS ON VOICE OF 
AMERICA CAMPAIGN PROVE It’s AN EFFECTIVE 
WEAPON 


(By FRED MarsHatt, House of Representa- 
tives) 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—What can we accom- 
plish by a world-wide campaign. of truth, 
such as the Voice of America program? Will 
a program to fight the big lie with the big 
truth convince other peoples to keep faith 
with democracy? Will it save American 
lives? How much should we spend on this 
effort? 

These are some of the questions to be dealt 
with in evaluating the battle of truth we 
have begun. Those who feel that this tech- 
nique has the explosive force to pierce the 
iron curtain urge an aggressive program even 
though mistakes might be made. 

Others feel that the program should be a 
limited propaganda weapon pinpointed care- 
fully for a few specific reasons. Thus, esti- 
mates on how much we ought to epend in the 
effort vary from nothing at all to as high as 
$5,000,000,000. 

We have an advantage in our highly de- 
veloped means of communication. The 
Voice of America is operating 38 short-wave 
transmitters which are aimed at specific tar- 
get areas, broadcasting 24 hours a day in 25 
languages. Each of the 70 separate programs 
broadcast daily are hand-tailored for the 
area into which they are sent. 

Wider use is now being made of every other 
means of communications. Instructional 
booklets, films, and possibly television are 
considered weapons in the truth campaign. 
The motion-picture service now shows to a 
monthly audience that exceeds 12,000,000 
persons. 

The increased «ttacks on Voice of America 
programs by the Soviet and satellite press 
speaks for the effectiveness of these efforts. 
People behind the iron curtain are hungry 
for news and for political, social, and eco- 
nomic commentary on American life and 
American aims today. There seems to be 
little question that information given them 
has a desirable effect. 

Some supporters of the Voice of America 
here have lost part of their enthusiasm. 
There have been instances in which well-in- 
tentioned propaganda techniques have been 
harmful to our cause, 
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A great deal of effective work is being done 
to correct these mistakes and to perfect the 
strategy of handling truth as a weapon. 
All programs now used in countries are 
checked with our diplomatic posts in those 
countries to make sure that mistakes do not 
weaken the program’s effectiveness. 

This will also give a local flavor to the pro- 
grams and will avoid the costly process of 
printing or filming a subject and then find- 
ing that it is offensive to the audience at 
which it is directed. 

Technical and documentary films of Amer- 
ican business and industry are in great de- 
mand by overseas audiences. Yet one of 
these proved to be an unfortunate choice 
when it was shown to a Moslem audience in 
the Near East. 

In a brief sequence the film showed a bath- 
ing suit parade at Atlantic City. Realizing 
the effect on the Moslems, Soviet propaganda 
agents seized upon the film as an opportunity 
to demonstrate the immorality of American 
life. 

The Soviet technique worked and the dam- 
age was very effective, despite the fact that 
a nearby resort had for years been the scene 
of Russian nude bathing. 

This is an extreme example of harmful 
propaganda techniques but it does demon- 
strate the need for care in our own program 
unless it be perverted to Communist use. 

One of the most effective weapons has been 
spreading information on disease control and 
medical care. While health services are ac- 
cepted as a matter of course in the United 
States, in most parts of the world this infor- 
mation is widely sought after. 

This is an expensive technique from the 
standpoint of translating medical informa- 
tion. But it has proven to be a worth-while 
effort because it gives practical information 
to the people who will use it and its effect will 
continue over a period of years. 

Another major part of our effort has been 
directed at children. The illustrated books 
and booklets so popular among our own chil- 
dren have been sent into these areas. Their 
aim is to help educate these children to an 
understanding of our way of life. Its true 
worth will only be fully appreciated in the 
years ahead. 

We have an advantage in a propaganda 
campaign because we seek neither territory 
nor power, We have declared our pu 
and we are basically committed to individual 
rights and human freedom. : 

We must impress upon the people of the 
world that we do not come as conquerors to 
enslave or exploit them. These are the 
charges Soviet propagandists are directing at 
us. 


It is important that we are reminding the 
children and parents of the basic rights of 
man. The Soviet Union has derided and 
suppressed the freedom to worship above all 
others. The people who have been cut off 
from their faith hunger for truth. Unless 
this effort is continued, it will mean that 
new generations of children will grow up 
ignorant of life as Christians and as human 
beings. 


Wheat for India 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
Or 


HON. GEORGE MEADER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 24, 1951 
Mr. MEADER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing petition was circulated through 
the community of Ann Arbor, Mich., for 
1 week prior tu its being submitted to 
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the House of Representatives. The re- 
sponse of the citizens was immediate 
and overwhelming: 


The Honorable SAMUEL RAYBURN, 
Speaker, House of Representatives: 

Recognizing the perilous conditions of 
famine in India, we, the undersigned, urge 
our Congress to pass immediately the bill 
to send wheat to India. 

The sponsoring organizations are the 
UNESCO Council, the Student Legislature, 
the Student Religious Organization, all of 
the University of Michigan, and the Social 
Action Committee, the Ann Arbor Council 
of Churches. The total number of signa- 
tures obtained was 1,952. The first signa- 
tures of this document are those of Alex- 
ander G. Ruthven, president of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, and William E. Brown, 
Jr., mayor of the city of Ann Arbor. 

It is our sincere wish that the Members 
of the House of Representatives accept this 
petition as indicative of the feelings of the 
American people. We implore your imme- 
diate action to save the people of India from 
death by starvation. 

Ann Ax non, MICH, May 20, 1951. 


America Cannot Win Socialist Wars 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES W. VURSELL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 24, 1951 


Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend wy remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following article 
entitled “America Cannot Win Socialist 
Wars,” by E. F. Tompkins, from the New 
York Journal-American: 

Amrrica CANNOT WIN SOCIALIstT WARS 

(By E. F. Tompkins) 
OUR FOREIGN POLICIES 


Those who suspect that the New Deal has 
no foreign policy are dangerously mistaken, 

The New Deal does have a policy—in fact, 
three policies are identifiable. 

The first of these policies is political. 

It is a visionary internationalism which 
(1) weakens our American institutions 
through the injurious impact of “treaty leg- 
islation” upon our domestic laws and State 
constitutions; and (2) makes us the sub- 
servient militia of the noncooperative 
United Nations. 

Examples are (a) the United Nations 
Charter; (b) the attempted Genocide Con- 
vention; (c) the inchoate covenant on hu- 
man rights; and (d) the Korean war. 

The second foreign policy is economic. 

This policy is an internationalistic ‘‘share- 
our-wealth” vagary. 

It is abolishing our protective tariffs, com- 
pelling American industrialists, American 
farmers and American workers to compete 
on “equal terms” in their home market with 
subsidized foreign producers and ill-paid 
foreign labor. 

It also embraces a colossal redistribution 
of American resources abroad, both as irre- 
deemuble Federal grants or loans to bankrupt 
governments and as hazardous private in- 
vestments in backward areas. 

The third foreign policy is military. 

Unlike the two other policies—which are 
phases of economic planning—this one is an 
improvization. 

During and after World War II the New 
Deal encouraged and assisted Soviet Russia 
to annex immense territories and popula- 
tions in Eurasia. 
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This monumental blunder was supple- 
mented by a disorderly demobilization of our 
successful Armed Forces, with enormous de- 
struction of defense materials, while Soviet 
Russia remained armed on a war-production 
basis. 

Their illicit gains thus guaranteed, the 
Soviets committed many postwar aggressions, 

It became apparent that Russian commu- 
nism had inherited Russian imperialism and 
that its objective was world conquest. 

Then the frightened New Deal belatedly 
concocted its military foreign policy, exem- 
plified by (1) participation in the North At- 
lantic Alliance; (2) an immense rearmament 
to replace what the New Deal had cast away; 
(3) a vast and unwarranted scheme of peace- 
time controls and regimentation; and (4) 
entry into a Korean war under unwise and 
adverse conditions, 

The unifying element in the New Deal's 
three foreign policies is socialism. 

Socialism binds us to unloyal and obstruc- 
tive allies who through the United Nations 
control our decisions at Washington and 
even frustrate our bloody victories on Asian 
battlefields. 

Socialism induces us to turn our backs 
upon willing strategic allies in Europe—dis- 
regarding the counsel of our own military 
experts. 

Socialism is implicating us in strange new 
perils in south Asia and the Near East. 

Like the useless United Nations war which 
we are waging in the Far East, other and 
greater wars that now impend will not be 
American wars but Socialist wars—in man- 
agement if not in origin, 

And the evidence is clear and cogent that 
capitalist America cannot win Socialist wars. 


Abolish Aptitude Tests for Selective 
Service Deferments 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE EOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 24, 1951 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following letter and resolutions: 


DEPARTMENT OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
VETERANS OF FOREIGN WARS 
OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Boston, Mass., May 22, 1951. 
Hon. THomas J. LANE, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 
Dran CONGRESSMAN LANE: The enclosed 
resolutions were unanimously adopted at the 
meeting of the council of administration of 
this department on Saturday, May 12, and I 
am forwarding them to you for your con- 
sideration and information, 
Deeply grateful for your many past favors, 
I am, 
Very truly yours, 
Joun B. Powers, 
Quartermaster-Adjutant, 


Whereas a state of national emergency 
now exists in our country making it neces- 
sary for some of our young men to enter 
military service or be subject to a draft of 
their services; and 

Whereas it has come to the attention of 
Old Colony Post 1788, Veterans of Foreign 
Wars, that young men now finishing their 
education and seeking employment both 
public and private within the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts are being discrimi- 
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nated against because their entrance into 
military service is imminent: Be it 

Resolved, That Old Colony Post looks with 
disfavor upon such practices upon these 
young men who are about to carry the torch 
that we of the Veterans of Foreign Wars 
so recently laid down; and be it further 

Resolved, That we petition the Council of 
Administration of the Department of Massa- 
chusetts Veterans of Foreign Wars to do all 
in its power to initiate legislation and/or 
support resolutions now in the general court 
condemning these practices, 


Whereas that under the present selective 
service rules college students obtaining cer- 
tain marks of scholastic standing may be 
deferred from the draft; and 

Whereas that this order is entirely unfair 
to the average young man who may have 
to go to work to help support the home of 
one whose parents are unable to send him 
to college; and 

Whereas this directive is completely dis- 
criminatory and establishes the fact that 
equal rights and justice are beginning to be 
a thing of the past: Be it 

Resolved, That this portion or directive of 
the selective service order be completely and , 
absolutely stricken from the record. 


California Intertie Power Line Proposal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RUSSELL V. MACK 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 10, 1951 


Mr. MACK of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, when the Interior Department 
appropriation bill recently was under 
consideration in the House, the Recla- 
mation Bureau requested the inclusion 
of funds in that bill to construct an inter- 
tie power line between the Bonneville 
power lines of Oregon, Washington, and 
Idaho with those of the Central Valley 
Authority of California. 

The purpose of the intertie on which 
several millions were to be spent was, it 
was claimed, to permit the transmission 
of Bonneville power to California for use 
there. The Appropriation Committee 
rejected the idea of providing money for 
this line on the grounds that it was un- 
necessary, impractical, and unsound, 
The committee’s action, it was believed 
by most of us, had ended this proposal 
but it has not. 

In a supplementary appropriation 
request which was transmitted to the 
Congress on May 21, the President again 
asks for funds for this line. 

Power is now scarce in the Pacific 
Northwest. There is no sense in spend- 
ing money to transmit power from an 
area where it is already scarce and will 
be for years to come to an area hundreds 
of miles away. 

The Interior Department, itself, even 
although requesting funds for this line, 
admits that 30 percent of the power will 
be lost in transmitting it long distances 
and that if the intertie is built that 
about 50,000 kilowatts of power will be 
lost in transmission between the Pacific 
Northwest and California, 
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Why waste this power by transmitting 
it long distances when there is a ready 
market for it near the point of its pro- 
duction. 

Building of this line will be a waste of 
taxpayers’ money because the line is not 
needed. Furthermore, building of this 
unnecessary line at this time will involve 
a needless and wasteful use of essential 
materials and manpower urgently needed 
in the defense effort. 

The new request of the President for 
funds to build this neither needed nor 
wanted power line should be rejected. 


Europe’s Last Chance 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON L. McDONOUGH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 24, 1951 


Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, it 
has been said that 1951 is a year of deci- 
sion which may determine the future 
history of the world for generations yet 
unborn, And as the year grows shorter 
and the months pass, the world drifts 
on toward the ultimate results of the ac- 
tion or inaction of each passing day. 

In Asia, Stalin has effectively bluffed 
the western democracies. The removal 
of MacArthur was in itself a result of 
the colossal Russian bluff as much as it 
was a result of British pressure. With 
the continuing stalemate in Korea, Sta- 
lin may pursue his inroads on the con- 
tinent of Asia by infiltration and politi- 
cal maneuver rather than by acts of 
armed aggression. And by 1953 some ex- 
perienced analysts predict China and 
southeast Asia will have been brought 
within the orbit of Russian control. 

In Asia the bluff has worked and it 
may be tried in Europe, and unless there 
is a stiffening of resistance against the 
infiltration of communism in Europe, it 
could be effective. Already “neutral- 
ism” is a topic of discussion in Europe. 
Already many Europeans are fearful of 
Soviet aggression—fearful of the ter- 
rible destruction that might be delivered 
by a Russian attack—and are inclined 
to appeasement at any cost rather than 
the risk of war. 

Now, in 1951, decisions for the future 
must be made. They cannot be put off 
until some future date. Europe must 
awake to its full danger and the west- 
ern democracies must determine to re- 
sist Communist infiltration and Com- 
munist threats with resolute determi- 
nation. 

The following recent editorial by David 
Lawrence is worthy of serious consider- 
ation. It is a timely warning that the 
democracies of Europe must take their 
stand now: 

[United States News and World Report of 
May 18, 1951] 
1951: EUROPE’S Last CHANCE 
(By David Lawrence) 

This year—i951—is the year of decision. 

This is the year in which historians some 
day may say the statesmen of Europe made 


a fateful decision enabling Russia-to win 
complete control of Europe for decades to 
come. 

For this is the year when it may turn out 
that, at the behest of European governments, 
the United States agreed, in effect, to forfeit 
Asia and thus gave Stalin the big opportunity 
he has craftily sought now for 5 years— 
the opportunity to concentrate on winning 
the continent of Europe without engaging in 
combat a single regiment of his own. 

The biggest bluff in history is working for 
Stalin in Asia, The same bluff could work 
for him in Europe. 

It will, however, be asked: “Aren't we and 
the other free nations going to be stronger 
in 1952 or 1953—so strong that Russia will 
not dare attack us?” 

The answer may be unpalatable but, to 
think straight nowadays, we must reason 
what is best for the enemy to do from his 
viewpoint—not ours. Why should Stalin 
want to fight a war that he doesn’t have to 
fight? Why should he fight if he can 
bluff his way to control of Europe? 

How? 

Stalin by 1953 will control Japan, Formosa, 
the Philippines, all of China and southeast 
Asia. He will have infiltrated sufficiently in 
India to have access to the ports on the 
Indian Ocean. He will control the oil sup- 
ply of the Near East. He will control the 
rubber of Indonesia. 

But, it will be argued, he will not at that 
time have a big navy. 

No, and that is why political infiltration 
will be the easier course for him in the island 
countries. What government in Asia will 
dare to stand up against Moscow and Pel- 
ping if we scuttle Asia? And, besides, Stalin 
will tie down the bulk of our Navy in an 
endless patrol of the Pacific. Already the 
Moscow propaganda is claiming in radio 
broadcasts that Alaska was originally Rus- 
sian and should be returned. Stalin need 
not invade Alaska, but he can cause us to 
deploy much of our military force in that 
area as a defensive measure. 

Then, it is pertinent to ask, what of the 
Atlantic and Europe—won't we have large 
airplanes and atom bombs to ceter Russia? 

Yes, if we believe that Russia will not be 
able to “neutralize” Europe. Neutralism“ 
is already a burning topic in the European 
press. Actually Russia does not have many 
atom bombs today. But 3 years from now 
she will have enough to announce that if a 
single bomb is thrown at any Russian city, 
the Red fliers will in one day destroy by atom 
bombs, London, Paris, Rome, and Berlin, 

Then the statesmen of Europe will begin 
talking as President Truman did in his 
amazing speech of last week. They, too, 
will say that Europe must not enter a war 
in which its own cities might be destroyed. 
Russia will concede, with a chuckle of irony, 
that she doesn’t want war—but she will have 
the whip hand. Europe will appease Mos- 
cow because, just as Mr. Truman is afraid 
of war, so the European countries will be 
afraid of Russia's threat. 

The bluff is working today. It could work 
in 1953 because Russia will be just strong 
enough to prevent Europe from fighting at 
all, 

Moscow, of course, by 1953 will have no 
worries in Asia—no worry of a second front, 
The Truman strategists who summarily fired 
General MacArthur will have arranged this 
neatly for the Soviets. 

There is still time to save Europe by call- 
ing the Communist biuff in Asia and fol- 
lowing it up with a demand that Russia 
cease making atom bombs and submit to 
international control—or take the conse- 
quences now. We are “going it alone” 
already in Asia because the other nations 
have failed to support us militarily with 
adequate forces. We can still save both 
Europe and Asia, even though the Europeans 
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are not alert enough to see it for themselves. 

This is Europe’s last chance to save her- 
self. It is our last chance, too, to save 
America from a terrible isolation. For when 
the Communists control all of Asia and all of 
Europe, we shall be left alone, faced by a 
rival industrial power which could build 
powerful navies and fleets of airplanes to 
supplement large armies—all derived from 
the cheap labor of nearly 1,250,000,000 per- 
sons already under Communist control. 

When will we wake up and persuade Eu- 
ropean statesmen that, by their restrictions 
imposed on us in the Far East, they are 
really forfeiting Asia and paving the way 
for the conquest of Europe and imperiling 
the security of the United States? 

The issue has now passed beyond the mere 
question of how or why MacArthur was 
dismissed. The issue is broader—how to 
save America as well as Europe by refusing 
to forfeit Asia to communism, 

We cannot be governed by our fears. We 
must be governed by our convictions. This 
is the realism of fateful 1951. 


Worst Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WALTER NORBLAD 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 21, 1951 


Mr. NORBLAD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
herewith an editorial from the Oregon 
Journal of Portland, Oreg., the only 
Democrat metropolitan newspaper in the 
Pacific Northwest: 


‘Worst CONGRESS 


Back in June of 1948 when President Tru- 
man was carrying his fight against the Re- 
publican-controlled, lobby-ridden Eightieth 
Congress to the people, he said at Spokane: 
“You've got the worst Congress you've ever 
had in the history of the United States.” A 
few days later at St. Louis he elaborated 
thus: “The Eightieth Congress has done a 
grand job to the people, not for them.” 

And history records (remember the 1948 
election?) that the people appeared to agree. 
In any event, they swept Mr. Truman into 
Office, upset the issue-dodging Mr. Dewey and 
swept some of the Republicans about whom 
Mr. Truman had made caustic comment right 
out of the Congress. 

We submit, ne-ertheless, that President 
‘Truman did the Eightieth Congress a grave 
injustice. It wasn’t, in light of subsequent 
events, the “worst Congress” in history. Not 
by a jugful. We submit that the Eighty- 
second Congress should be given the palm. 
Let’s look at the record: 

The Eighty-second Congress has been in 
session since January 3, 1951. . 

And what has it done? 

It has adopted the troops-to-Europe reso- 
lution which is merely indicative of con- 
gressional sentiment, having no legal effect. 

Both houses have passed resolutions urg- 
ing the U. N. not to admit Red China and ask- 
ing that countries trading with the enemy 
be barred from United States economic aid. 
That, too, is merely suggestive—and political 
in nature. 

It has approved a military manpower bill; 
that is, each house has approved one which 
may or may not be reconciled in conference. 

It did extend VA hospital benefits to Ko- 
rean Gl's—after the people yelled to high 
heaven about it. 
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It has extended the old rent control act 
until June and has approved most of the 
military appropriations requests and some 
25 other bills, most of them so inconsequen- 
tial that even our Congressmen can’t re- 
member them. 

That’s all. 

Otherwise the Congress has been so en- 
grossed with great debates, telling the Presi- 
dent and the military how to run their shows, 
and with investigations and internal bicker- 
ing and sharpshooting and playing politics 
that it simply hasn’t got around to acting on 
the following major legislation: 

Taxes, universal military training, public 
works, wheat to India, Hawaiian and Alaskan 
statehood, an adequate economic controls 
bill, military aid to American allies, aid to 
education, aid to Israel, the Hoover program, 
civil rights, public works, departmental budg- 
ets, defense housing, reciprocal trade agree- 
ments, the Byrd economy program, perma- 
nent rent-control law, agricultural and labor 
legislation. 

In short, the Eighty-second Congress has 
been so busy witch hunting, fighting wind- 
mills, plunging from one great debate to an- 
other, hunting political headlines—all good 
copy but not very substantial or productive— 
that virtually all major legislation is still 
on the hook. And it appears that most of it 
will stay there indefinitely. 

Yet everyone agrees that this country faces 
the greatest threat to its security in all its 
history. This isn’t peacetime 1948 when we 
had time for petty politics and horseplay. 
This is 1951 and we have a good-sized war in 
our laps and may have one infinitely greater 
if we don’t watch our step. 

The congressional sit-down (it’s really a re- 
volt against Truman) is reminiscent of the 
latter part of the Hoover regime when a hos- 
tile Congress sat on its hands while the Na- 
tion fell apart economically. 

In all fairness, congressional committees 
have been working—except when attending 
the MacArthur show. Oregon Congressmen 
say they have worked harder this session than 
usual, And it must be admitted that lack 
of confidence in administrative leadership is 
general. But that does not excuse or ex- 
plain the fact that the Eighty-second Con- 
gress has virtually nothing to show for almost 
5 months’ work—nothing but disunity. 

Senator Morse, of Oregon, has one phrase 
for it: “Undoubtedly jockeying for position 
in connection with the 1952 national election 
has created a situation in the Congress where 
too frequently partisan politics has been 
placed above national welfare.” 

That may become the understatement of 
the year. 

We think the record of the Eighty-second 
Congress is disgraceful. We can prove it by 
the record. 


Taxation Without Representation 
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HON. H. ALEXANDER SMITH 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, May 24, 1951 


Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Pres- 
ident, at the request of the Wage Tax 
Protest League of New Jersey, I ask 
unanimous consent to publish in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp a document en- 
titled, “An Open Letter to the Congress 
of the United States of America.” This 
is a suggestion that at the one hundred 


and seventy-fifth anniversary of the ye 


signing of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, which is to be celebrated in Phila- 
delphia this year, consideration should 
be given to the subject of taxation with- 
out representation, 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


AN OPEN LETTER TO THE CONGRESS OF 
THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


The approval of the Senate joint resolu- 
tion (S. J. Res. 51) by a Senate subcommittee 
of a request for congressional recognition of 
the celebration in Philadelphia, this July, of 
the one hundred and seventy-fifth anniver- 
sary of the signing of that great document, 
the Declaration of Independence, is com- 
mendable and fitting at this particular time 
and place, that this document be eulogized. 

There can be no doubt that the strength 
of America lies in the spirit of its people 
and that no earthly force can ever defeat 
the power of a united America. People, 
the world over, have and always will fight 
and die for the principles of freedom, liberty 
and justice. The success of our great coun- 
try and its way of life is exemplified by the 
virtue of these blessings. 

It has always been the keynote and thought 
behind the New Jersey Wage Tax Protest 
League, to guard these blessings for ourselves 
and our posterity. The mere fact that we 
are protesting an unjust tax, just as our 
forefathers did before us, is sufficient fact of 
our integrity and belief of the principles that 
are set forth in the Declaration of Independ- 
ence. We all feel the great tension through- 
out the world today and one cannot help 
feeling the possible danger to our liberty 
from foreign powers, so we must be ever 
alert and protect these principles of democ- 
racy not only from without but also from 
within. 

The Senators from the State of Pennsyl- 
vania have suggested that during the cele- 
bration, a special session be held in Inde- 
pendence Hall, where the Declaration of In- 
dependence was signed in 1776. It is fit- 
ting that a special session be held, and may 
We suggest that the legislation considered be 
that of taxation without representation, 
and that in the interim a bill be drafted 
to amend the Constitution of the United 
States to embody the principle that there 
be no taxation on one’s livelihood without 
representation in that State or city’s gov- 
ernment. There would certainly be wide- 
spread popular support for such an amend- 
ment, all over the country, which would cur- 
tail double taxation on incomes and restore 
where possible the fundamentals by which 
our country matured and was made fit for 
world leadership. 

The above-mentioned type of taxation, we 
learn from the Bible, was legal in Roman 
laws, but we also find in Luke, second chap- 
ter, verse 3, that they all went to their own 
cities to be taxed regardless of what city 
they worked in. It is our hope that this 
history will be repeated in this special session 
during the anniversary observances in Phila- 
delphia, the cradle of liberty. 

Be it remembered that— 

The United States of America came into 
being because of a general revolution against 
the principle of taxation without representa- 
tion, and our ancestors fought a bloody 
war against such taxation. 

The city in which the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence was signed, the Constitutional Con- 
vention held, and which is held before our 
school children as the cradle of liberty, 
should be the last to abandon the great prin- 
ciple of taxation without representation. 

Benjamin Franklin, Philadelphia’s most 
honored citizen, once said, “He who would 
purchase a little temporary liberty deserves 
neither liberty nor freedom.” 


doubt. 
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The principle of making a person pay 
tribute for the privilege of working in any 
particular municipality is un-American, 

In conclusion, it is the sincere wishes of 
our entire organization, that during the an- 
niversary observances, a solemn dignity and 
reverence will deepen into the hearts of our 
people, the fullest meaning of the principles 
exemplified in the documents of the First 
Continental Congress. 

RaYMOND H. Ross, 
Legislative Committeeman, the 
Wage Tax Protest League of 
New Jersey. 


Address of Hon. W. Averell Harriman 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CHET HOLIFIELD 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 24, 1951 


Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. SpeaFer,I take 
pleasure in presenting the text of the 
very able address delivered by the Hon- 
orable W. Averell Harriman, special as- 
sistant to the President, in Denver, Colo., 
this afternoon, under permission to ex- 
tend my remarks. 

The calm review and comparison of 
this Nation’s foreign policy and that of 
the Soviet Union given by Mr. Harriman 
is a helpful clarification of issues which 
too often become clouded by the com- 
plexities of political cortroversy. 

In his approach to our international 
problems, Mr. Harriman demonstrates 
the brand of statesmanship our people 
seek in the confusion and fears of today. 

I commend this address to my col- 
leagues as a document worthy of their 
attention and study: 


Fellow Democrats, fellow Americans, in 
these days, when the security of our country 
is endangered, when our very life is threat- 
ened, our Nation requires the highest quali- 
ties of leadership. You men and women 
assembled here today have a responsibility 
as never before. 

These days call for deep convictions, wise 
judgments, and stout hearts, and a deter- 
mination to battle for the course of action 
on which the future of our country depends. 

I want to talk to you today about the prob- 
lems we face in the world, how we have been 
meeting them, and what lies ahead. The 
issues affecting the security of our Nation 
transcend party politics. We cannot permit 
partisan consideration. Our security poli- 
cies, our foreign policies must be national 
policies. Much has been said recently about 
the lack of bipartisan foreign policies. As a 
matter of fact, most of our policies and the 
actions we have taken have been developed 
by the wise leaders of both our political 
parties. They are not really bipartisan poli- 
cies, but “unpartisan” policies, as the late 
Senator Vandenberg defined them. They 
were conceived in the national interest with- 
out regard to party considerations. They 
have been adopted, after full debate, by the 
overwhelming majority of the Members of 
Congress, and have had the support of the 
people of the United States. 

In recent months, however, certain men 
who have never really supported these poli- 
cies wholeheartedly, or men who are seeking 
partisan advantage, have been attempting to 
becloud the issues, to spread confusion and 
I do not need to say that, in our 
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democratic way, we must debate all issues, 
Yet, when our national security is involved, 
these debates should be conducted for the 
purpose of gaining a clear understanding of 
the issues in order that we may arrive at wise 
decisions—and for no other purpose. 

There are those who are now talking about 
the need for some new kind of “bipartisan” 
understanding. They would subject the se- 
curity of our country to a process of barter 
and compromise to achieve the semblance of 
national unity. They would have us bargain 
away the elements of national security to 
satisfy those who do not understand what is 
at stake. They would have us engage in 
appeasement at home—appeasing the isola- 
tionists on the one hand, or the men who 
would recklessly risk general war, on the 
other. The Democratic administration re- 
jects appeasement at home, just as it rejects 
appeasement abroad. 

There is no appeasement in our President, 
Harry S. Truman. He will not trade away 
our national security to achieve a false and 
artificial national unity. He has been ever 
ready to work with sensible and objective 
men of both parties in developing policies 
which have won national support in the last 
5 years. But he will not compromise with 
those who do not understand the require- 
ments of national security or those who 
would play politics with national survival. 

Since so much confusion has been created 
I think it well to review today what has hap- 
pened in the world during the past 5 years, 
and what we Americans have accomplished. 
We are apt to view things in the world as 
they look from the United States. We see 
widespread difficulties and unresolved prob- 
lems. At this time, when we are reappraising 
our policies, perhaps it would be useful to 
take a look at things as they appear from 
the Kremlin. Perhaps this will help us un- 
derstand things better and show more clearly 
the road ahead. 

The men of the Kremlin hold the convic- 
tion that the ultimate victory of communism 
is inevitable. They are convinced that their 
system is destined to be accepted by mankind 
and that Moscow will rule the world. 

After seizing control of Russia in 1917, they 
concentrated on building that country as 
the base for their operations. In the early 
years they tried, with no success, to expand 
their power. At the end of World War II, 
however, they saw their great opportunity to 
exploit the economic and political chaos left 
in the wake of war. They saw a world in tur- 
moil, economies disrupted, people uprooted, 
human misery on a scale hitherto unpar- 
alleled. 

Let's take a look at the opportunities as 
they appeared to the Kremlin 5 years ago. 

The men of the Kremlin thought this was 
the long-awaited opportunity to expand their 
power. Their plan was to take over country 
after country by internal subversion, or by 
intimidation through threat of armed inter- 
vention, but without recourse to world war, 
In the countries of Eastern Europe occupied 
by the Red army during the war, they had 
already established by force the basis for 
puppet governments. In Western Europe 
they could see economic disruption, unem- 
ployment, and hunger developing which they 
could exploit. In their Communist Parties 
they had powerful instrumentalities to cre- 
ate internal dissension and to seize power. 
If they could take over the industrial work- 
shop of Western Europe and combine it with 
their own, they would control industrial 
capacity almost equal to ours. 

In the east, they saw China demoralized 
by years of war and misery. They saw young 
nations emerging from colonialism, strug- 
gling with chronic poverty, and lacking the 
political experience to attain stability—an 
easy prey to organized subversion, 


Here indeed was the world wide open, they 
thought, to Communist penetration. 

The only barrier which stood in their way 
was the United States. But they were con- 
vinced that the United States would go 
through a violent economic depression which 
would make us powerless to act. They 
thought the people of the United States 
would be so involved in their own affairs that 
they would not understand what was going 
on until it was too late. 

To the ruthless men of the Kremlin the 
hour of world revolution was at hand. They 
could see nothing ahead that would stop 
them. 

But they have been stopped and the tide 
is now turning against them. They have 
been stopped by the people of the United 
States. They have been stopped by the wise 
and fearless actions of our Government. 
First of all, we did not fall into a depression. 
Instead we have expanded and strengthened 
our economy. Nor did we revert to isola- 
tionism—we went out to meet the threat as 
it developed. This was the first great mis- 
calculation of the Soviet leaders. 

We accepted our responsibilities for world 
leadership. We gave inspiration and sup- 
port to freemen everywhere who were ready 
to resist Kremlin aggression. We helped the 
people of Greece put down Kremlin-inspired 
insurrection. We strengthened Turkey when 
she was under Soviet pressure. Just at the 
moment when conditions in Europe looked 
hopeless, and the Kremlin expected to take 
over, we proposed the Marshall plan. With 
our help the people of Western Europe have 
been able to rebuild a strong economic struc- 
ture, and Communist penetration has been 
rolled back. Through the airlift we frus- 
trated the Kremlin designs to seize Berlin. 
We joined the countries of Western Europe 
in the North Atlantic Treaty and began a 
program of rearmament for mutual security. 
The growing strength of Western Europe en- 
couraged Tito to throw off the yoke of Krem- 
lin exploitation. This was a major blow 
to Kremlin plans for world control through 
a system of satellites. 

Thwarted in Europe, the Kremlin in- 
creased its pressure in the east. Control 
of Asia would not only add to Soviet strength 
but would cut off the great sources of raw 
materials and food on which the people of 
the west, including ourselves, depend. 

Encouraged by their success in China, they 
made plans for the rest of Asia. Korea was 
first on the list, to be followed by Indo- 
china and then the other countries of south- 
east Asia. When they promoted the North 
Korean attack on the Republic of Korea they 
expected a quick and easy victory. They 
thought the free world would be helpless 
and that we would confine our actions to 
resolutions of protest in the United Nations, 
They thought they could demoralize the 
United Nations, discredit the leadership of 
the United States, and weaken resistance 
in other countries. From the standpoint of 
the Kremlin, Korea has been a failure. The 
North Korean forces were defeated. Then 
the Chinese Reds were thrown into the con- 
flict and many of their best troops have 
already been cut to pieces. Instead of de- 
moralizing the United Nations and dividing 
the free countries, the United Nations is 
stronger today than ever. But beyond this, 
their act of military agression has aroused 
the United States and other free nations to 
embark on a great rearmament program for 
defense. In the east, too, the Soviet leaders 
misjudged the situation. 

How does the world look to the Kremlin 
today, as compared to 5 years ago? Western 
Europe, renewed in health and spirit is joined 
with us in the North Atlantic Treaty. Tur- 
key and Greece are now being considered for 
membership. Together, we mustered some 
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400,000,000 people—the most vigorous, inven- 
tive, productive people in the world—with 
industrial capacity over four times as great 
as the Soviet Union and her ratellites. We are 
joined together with the common objectives 
of resisting aggression, of preserving our 
common freedom. Together, we are develop- 
ing combined defensive forces under the 
command of our great American general, 
Dwight D. Eisenhower. 

In the East, Japan is emerging as a demo- 
cratic country prepared to take a responsible 
place with the free nations. In Korea, the 
Red government of Peiping is bogged down 
in a devastating struggle, losing the cream 
of its armies. This is certainly straining 
their hold over China. The timetable for 
further aggression to the south has been 
upset. The Communist insurrection is being 
checked by the Indochinese with the help 
of French troops. Again, in Malaya, Com- 
munist uprisings are being put down by Brit- 
ish forces. The new nations are gradually 
gaining strength with our help. Security ar- 
rangements in the Pacific area are being 
worked out, 

The United Nations, which was to have 
been an instrument through which the 
Kremlin hoped to divide the free world, is 
stronger than ever, and the free nations are 
more united than ever. Fifty-three coun- 
tries—all the free countries—joined in sup- 
porting the United Nations in facing aggres- 
sion in Korea. A few days ago, 47 countries 
agreed to a program of economic sanctions 
against Red China. 

Since Korea, our Armed Forces have more 
than doubled and military production is in- 
creasing rapidly. Our allies are expanding 
substantially their military effort. 

Yes, there are still weak places in the 
world. But the free world is gaining 
strength day by day, month by month. 

Within their own country, the Kremlin 
rulers see continuing dissatisfaction. To 
maintain their large military forces, they 
have oppressed their people. The total out- 
put of the Soviet Union is only about the 
equivalent of $70,000,000,000—less than a 
quarter of our own—with a considerably 
larger population. The Kremlin has had 
control of Russia for 34 years, and yet it 
has not been able to gain the loyalty of the 
people. The Kremlin rules by fear, through 
the Secret Police, through constant purges. 
Living conditions are unbelievably low to 
anyone coming from the West. After all 
the brilliant promises for the workers’ para- 
dise that have been held out for 34 years, 
the Russian people have seen relatively little 
improvement in their living conditions and 
have experienced nothing but oppression, 
The Kremlin knows that they cannot con- 
tinue indefinitely to extract greater effort 
from the people with only promises and 
propaganda as their reward. 

I recall a conversation I had with Stalin 
in 1944 when he was speaking about political 
pressures within the Soviet Union. He said, 
“You must remember we have had three 
revolutions in a generation.” The develop- 
ment of a counter-revolutionary movement 
is the constant fear of the Kremlin, The 
purges that are occurring in the satellites 
are clear proof of the unrest that exists 
among those unhappy people. 

If we vigorously carry through the policies 
on which we are engaged, the free nations 
will grow stronger and stronger. And with 
increased strength, greater confidence and 
greater unity will develop. Then internal 
subversion will no longer be the threat it 
is today, and aggression will be increasingly 
dangerous for the Kremlin to initiate. The 
Kremlin leaders may have to readjust the 
whole basis of their policies in order to 
maintain control of their own people. Dis- 
integration may set in. 
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No one can prophesy the future. But our 
aims are clear: To win the struggle for free- 
dom and security, and at the same time 
prevent another world war. The success that 
we have already achieved gives promise of 
ultimate success in these objectives. The 
work ahead in the next few years will be 
arduous. As long as the Soviet Union has 
military forces vastly stronger than our own 
and those of our allies, we are living in grave 
danger. 

We must carry through rapidly our plans 
for increasing our own military strength. 
We must aid with modern equipment those 
nations who are rearming for our mutual 
security. We need well-equipped allies. It 
is by combining the collective strength of 
the free nations that we can hope for 
security. 

But military strength alone cannot win 
the struggle. There must be political and 
economic stability in the free world to guard 
against internal subversion, The construc- 
tive job to be done is to help other peoples 
increase their production and productivity. 
The United States is the great exponent of 
the idea of an expanding economy in which 
allcan share. We have shown how increased 
productivity can achieve a better life in our 
own country. The ECA brought this con- 
cept to Europe, and this is why the increases 
in production exceeded all expectations. 
We must now show other countries how to 
achieve similar results. 

President Truman's point 4 concept in- 
spired new hope among the poverty-stricken 
people in the underdeveloped countries. 
We must carry forward and expand our tech- 
nical assistance programs to help these peo- 
ple increase their production, and better 
their conditions. Capital equpment wil be 
needed as well. We must help finance these 
requirements. Common sense tells us that 
in some areas this assistance can only be in 
the form of grants. In other areas, however, 
the capital can be soundly provided through 
loans, provided we continue our policies of 
expanding trade on a two-way basis. The 
reciprocal trade agreement program must 
be continued. 

Today, increased production of industry 
in our own country and in Western Europe 
is being held back by shortages of raw mate- 
rials, If we had today adequate supplies of 
raw materials and basic materials, we could 
carry out our increased military production 
program with far less dislocation to our 
civilian economy. The same is true of West- 
ern Europe. 

Increased production of raw materials and 
food in the underdeveloped areas will help all 
of us. It will bring greater political and 
economic stability in these countries, and 
make it possible for us and the other indus- 
trial countries to expand our production as 
well. We are all interdependent. 

The President is submitting to Congress 
proposals for a mutual security program. A 
part of it is for economic and technical 
assistance. This is a small fraction of our 
total expenditures for defense. And yet its 
purpose is to help lay a solid foundation of 
world economic progress on which our secur- 
ity rests. If we should fail to go forward 
with this part of the program, we would be 
building on quicksand. 

With our technical skills, and at relatively 
small cost, we can bring tangible evidence 
to those struggling people that there is 
hope in a free society. In no other way can 
we, for our part, have hope that political 
stability can be developed in the free world. 

But we must do more than help develop 
military strength, political stability, and an 
expanding economy in the free world. 

But we must do more than help develop 
military strength, political stability, and an 
expanding economy in the free world, 


As the strongest nation in the world, we 
must give inspiration and leadership for the 
development of unity of purpose among the 
free nations. One of the tenets of the Krem- 
lin creed is that the free nations can not hold 
together. To give effective leadership, we 
must have an understanding of the prob- 
lems of other people. 

Things don't always look the same to peo- 
ple of other countries as they do to us, 
Their problems are often different from ours. 
We Americans should understand this, as 
things don’t always look the same to people 
living in different parts of our own country. 
But these differences need not divide us. 
The overriding consideration is that we have 
unity of purpose to work together for our 
mutual benefit and security. 

To retain the confidence of other people, 
we must show steadfastness, tolerance and 
wisdom. That is what we have been doing 
the past 5 years. All of our policies are of 
one piece. We are engaged in a global strug- 
gle. It is not Asia versus Europe. It is 
Europe and Asia. It is the free world. 

With the overwhelming preponderance of 
economic resources in the free world, we can 
build a combined military defensive force to 
guard against aggression. With our techni- 
cal skills, this will help increase vastly the 
production of the free world to give hope for 
a better life to free people everywhere. And 
in the spirit of our American ideals, we can 
unite free men in a great alliance for the 
highest purpose conceived by man: peace 
and justice. 

In the last 5 years, the American people 
have risen magnificently to the responsibili- 
ties that have come to us. They have sup- 
ported unprecedented measures to deal 
boldly and effectively with the issues we have 
faced. I cannot believe that anyone can 
lead us off the course which we have set. 
And yet there are those among us who would 
have us now abandon this course—abandon 
our policies. There are those who would 
have us retreat—turn back from what we 
have undertaken. There are others who 
would have us take reckless, ill-conceived 
actions that might plunge us into another 
world war. There seems to be a strange 
bond between these two groups. Although 
their ideas are basically poles apart, they 
have one thing in common—they want us to 
go it alone. On the one hand, they say we 
can’t afford to build strength and unity in 
the free world. On the other, they seem to 
feel that we can deal with the Soviet Union 
single-handed. They have no conception of 
what the American people have been aiming 
to do for many years in building the United 
Nations as a force for collective security. 
They have =o faith that we can give inspira- 
tion and leadership to the great alliance of 
freemen, 

There can be only disaster in these courses 
of action: A policy of retreat is an invita- 
tion to the Kremlin to move into the vac- 
uum—a policy of impulsive and ill-conceived 
action might be a provocation to general war. 
No responsible government could adopt 
either course. 

Our forces in Korea are fighting to stop 
and turn back aggression and prevent a new 
world war. They are fighting to give us time 
to build our strength and the strength of 
the free world to forestall future aggression. 
We must not waste this precious time. We 
must move forward with all of our programs 
with vigor and determination. Their sac- 
rifices must not be in vain. 

As we face the future, the Democratic 
Party is confronted with a grave responsi- 
bility. We believe deeply that our national 
policies are the only ones that can lead us 
to a secure world. They are the only ones 
that hold out the hope of averting another 
world war. There are grave dangers ahead. 
We cannot falter, To inspire the free 
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world, we must hold firmly to our liberal 
faith. We must strengthen our own democ- 
racy, live in the highest traditions of Ameri- 
can idealism. We must understand the hu- 
man aspirations of men everywhere. We 
must instill confidence by the consistency 
and wisdom of our leadership, 

It is my profound conviction that the 
Democratic Party is the only Party that can 
lead our country through the difficult days 
ahead. We Democrats gathered here today 
must dedicate ourselves to fight for the cause 
of freedom and justice among men at home 
and abroad, 


Rent Control and Public Housing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. LOUIS B. HELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 15, 1951 


Mr. HELLER. Mr. Speaker, while our 
attention has of late been concentrated 
on the problem of rising prices, we 
should not overlook other problems 
which are equally important for the 
maintenance of our standard of living 
and the economic protection for the peo- 
ple of this country. I refer at this time 
specifically to rent control and public 
housing, both of which are of urgent ne- 
cessity to that vast section of our popu- 
lation that lives in the large metropoli- 
tan centers. 

Millions of families need the reassur- 
ing protection which rent control gives 
them in these days of runaway prices 
and limited low-cost housing construc- 
tion. Any relaxation of rent control will 
bring great hardship to the low-income 
groups. Premature termination of the 
protection afforded them by the rent- 
control law would result in tragic conse- 
quences for many families. 

We are now in a period of national 
emergency which requires that we adopt 
emergency measures to cope with this 
situation. Rent-control legislation very 
definitely constitutes an emergency 
measure, so that any hasty and abrupt 
suspension of this means of economic 
protection will most severely hurt the 
many millions of families in the lower- 
income groups. Unless an effective rent- 
control law is enacted, many of these 
families may soon become homeless be- 
cause it will be impossible for them to 
meet both rental increases and the pres- 
ent high living costs. 

That the cost of living has skyrocketed 
under the present emergency is a well- 
known and undisputed fact. Rent, how- 
ever, has been one of the few stabilizing 
factors in our economy in recent years 
because we had established control over 
it. I submit that it would be well-nigh 
catastrophic if we were to cast this pro- 
tective measure overboard and let the 
cost of living go to new and dizzy heights. 

Mr. Speaker, I must warn most se- 
riously that if we do not renew the rent- 
conirol law, if we relinquish our obliga- 
tions to the people who need this pro- 
tection, we are inviting economic dis- 
aster which may begin with spiralling 
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inflation and continued rise in our cost- 
of-living index and end in economic in- 
stability and the undermining of our 
national economy. The emergency aris- 
ing out of the conflict in Korea only 
emphasizes the need for the continua- 
tion of rent control. This act must be 
strengthened and made effective. Ten- 
ants must have the protection of a 
strong Federal rent-control law. 

Mr. Speaker, to cope with this prob- 
lem which requires emergency legisla- 
tion, I am today introducing a bill call- 
ing for the extension of the Housing and 
Rent Act of 1947, as amended, and I 
urge prompt and speedy action in this 
matter. 

I am also introducing another bill 
which calls for a repeal of the limita- 
tions contained in laws affecting feder- 
ally assisted low-rent housing projects 
which are authorized by the Housing Act 
of 1949, as amended. Public housing, 
particularly low-rent housing, is vitally 
needed today. The act passed 2 years 
ago by Congress provided for the con- 
struction of 135,000 low-rent dwelling 
units per year. Because of the national 
emergency and the scarcity of materials, 
the public-housing program had to be 
curtailed to 75,000 units for the coming 
year. The Appropriations Committee 
then reduced the number of units to 
50,000. 

As if these cuts in the housing pro- 
gram were not drastic enough, the House 
recently further reduced it to 5,000 units, 
thereby bringing the whole program to 
a virtual standstill. Compared with the 
original authorization of 135,000 dwell- 
ing units, this constitutes a cut of over 
96 percent in the public-housing pro- 
gram, which in effect scuttles the whole 
program. There is absolutely no log- 
ical excuse for such drastic action at 
a time when low-income defense work- 
ers are desperately in need of such hous- 
ing and when wage earners in other in- 
dustries are anxiously looking to Con- 
gress for decent housing. 

Mr. Speaker, the people of the large 
urban areas are bitterly aroused over this 
unnecessary and shameful cut in public 
housing. In the heavily populated city 
of New York, all construction under the 
Federal housing program is in danger 
of being stopped completely, despite the 
fact that we are still confronted with an 
acute housing shortage. It is most un- 
fortunate that it is not generally realized 
that there is a tremendous lack of ade- 
quate housing facilities in New York and 
elsewhere and that deplorable slum con- 
ditions exist in these metropolitan areas 
which should be corrected as soon as 
possible. 

Two years ago Congress launched a 
forward looking program of public hous- 
ing which, we had reason to believe, 
would go far in eliminating these deplor- 
able conditions. Today, when we are in 
the throes of a national emergency, it is 
no time to relax or to bring this program 
of public housing to such an abrupt end. 
Certainly the emergency should not be 
used as an excuse to turn the clock back, 
but rather should it serve as an induce- 
ment to move forward in our efforts to 
provide decent housing for the people 
of this country. 


Farmers Not To Blame as Food Prices 
Rise 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. A. S. J. CARNAHAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 24, 1951 


Mr. CARNAHAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include an article taken from 
the Missouri Farmer, written by Mr. F. 
W. Heinkel, president of the Missouri 
Farmers Association, entitled “Farmers 
Not To Blame as Food Prices Rise”: 


FARMERS Not To BLAME As Foop PRICES RISE 


(By F. V. Heinkel, president, Missouri 
Farmers Association) 


Ever since the Korean war broke out the 
price level has been rising. Some of the rise 
has been justified. Some of it has not been 
justified. Many merchants have arbitrarily 
marked up their goods for fear of being 
caught with OPS ceilings while their prices 
were still marked low. 

Nearly everything has gone up in price. 
Coca-Cola has doubled in price over most of 
the country. Theater tickets have advanced 
sharply in price. So has the price of auto- 
mobiles and beer and housing. But you 
don’t hear too much complaining about 
many of these items. What people com- 
plain about most is the price of milk and 
meat and eggs. Double the price of a “coke” 
and people will walk right up and pay for it 
without grumbling. But add a cent to a 
quart of milk and they'll yell to high heaven. 
I suppose it’s just human nature, but I also 
have a feeling that if consumers really knew 
the facts they might not have such an atti- 
tude. 

During recent weeks and months sentiment 
against farmers has been building up in the 
minds of city consumers who can only judge 
things by the price tag in the grocery stores. 

For example, I received a letter the other 
day from a woman in Pennsylvania who 
charged that farmers have hiked their prices 
so much that they are taking food right out 
of the mouths of children, including three 
of her own. 

What city people do not know is that 
farmers have nothing to say about the price 
of things they have to sell. If they did, they 
wouldn't need any kind of governmental 
aid. They would not be worrying about 
parity prices. They would probably do like 
scme manufacturers do: figure up their pro- 
duction costs then add on a reasonable profit. 

Lately farm organizations and coopera- 
tives have been making an effort to get the 
farmer's story across to city people and, I 
think, with some success. The MFA has 
been doing its part to help out and not long 
ago employed Mr. Jack Hackethorne as pub- 
lic relations director, and one of his first 
duties is to get the farmer’s side of the story 
told to nonfarm people. 

Pressure is being exerted on the Congress 
to fix ceilings on farm products at below 
parity. During the next few weeks the issue 
will be decided, perhaps even before you 
read this. 

In view of the uncertain situation in Wash- 
ington, and the pressure being exerted on 
the Congress by city consumers who do not 
know the facts, the MFA State board of di- 
rectors issued the following statement which 
I have sent to every Missouri Representative 
and Senator in Washington. I am hopeful 
that the statement will give our Congress- 
men some information they need, and that 
it will assure them of Missouri farmers’ vital 
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concern in the subject of price ceilings and 
parity: 
CEILINGS ON FARM PRICES AT PARITY LEVELS 


The farmer’s economic position does not 
justify the agitation in Washington by some 
people for Congress to fix farm price ceilings 
below parity levels. If ceilings are placed on 
farm products, the lowest ceiling which could 
be imposed should be that which would give 
farmers purchasing power high enough to 
warrant a high level of farm production and 
adequate food supplies. 

Income received by farmers is not ab- 
normally high and is not likely to be even 
under present inflationary conditions. It is 
not likely that the 1951 net farm income will 
exceed $17,000,000,000. This would be below 
the 1947 net income which was almost $18,- 
000,000,000. The net farm income dropped 
to around $16,500,000,000 in 1948 and to 
about $14,000,000,000 in 1949. In 1950 the 
net farm income, even after a period of in- 
creasing farm prices the last half of the year, 
was only $13,000,000,000. In 1947 the index 
of prices paid by farmers for commodities, 
interest, taxes, and wage rates was 239, in 
January 1951 the index stood at 272 or 14 
percent higher than the 1947 level. There- 
fore, in 1951 the net income of farmers will 
buy considerably less than it did in 1947. 

Although the farmer's price level is sup- 
posed to be 13 percent above parity, the 
farmer is far from parity so far as his income 
is concerned. In 1947 the income per capita 
of the farm population was $847 compared 
with $1,409 for the nonfarm population. 
In 1951, the income of the farm population 
probably will amount to around $825 per 
person while the income of the nonfarm pop- 
ulation probably will exceed $1,600. Conse- 
quently, the farmer now is receiving only 
about one-half as much income per capita 
as the nonfarm population, 

In comparison with corporate profits the 
farmer is still in an unfavorable position. 
Corporate profits have risen from $18,500,- 
000,000 in 1947 to a record peak of $21,900,- 
000,000 in 1950 after taxes. At the same time 
as farmers’ income was dropping from nearly 
$18,000,000,000 to $13,000,000,000, the incomes 
of corporations was rising from $18,500,000,- 
000 to nearly $22,000,000,000. 

Another indication of the disparity so far 
as farmers’ incomes are concerned is the fact 
that the farm population is 18.8 percent of 
the total population, while the farmer in 
1949 received only 7.8 percent of the total 
national income. In 1947 farmers received 
10.1 percent of the national income while 
providing 19.3 percent of the total population. 

Although food prices are high in terms of 
dollars, it must be remembered that they are 
not high in terms of purchasing power of 
wages. As of December 1950, the latest date 
for which figures are available, prices of farm 
products averaged 8 percent above parity. In 
that same month the market basket of food, 
representing the typical purchases of a 3- 
person family for 1 year, would have cost 
$681. The average wage rate was $1.54 an 
hour, which means that the city wage earner 
could have purchased that market basket 
with only 440 hours of labor. In comparison 
that market basket of food would have taken 
461 hours of labor in 1949, 527 hours in 1947, 
479 hours in 1942, and 609 hours in 1933. The 
1933 figures are interesting because the mar- 
ket basket at that time would have cost only 
$277, but would have required 609 hours of 
labor or nearly 40 percent more than at pres- 
ent. 

The recent publicity in some of the slick 
magazines has attempted to point out the 
exceptionally large incomes of so-called typ- 
ical farmers. According to available statis- 
tics these so-called typical farmers are con- 
siderably above average so far as incomes are 
concerned. In 1945 farm prices stood at 206 
percent of the 1910-14 level, or about two- 
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thirds of the present level, but the purchas- 
ing power of farm products at that time was 
only 9 percent above normal. In that same 
year, farmers were receiving only $685 of in- 
come per capita compared with $1,284 for the 
nonfarm population. According to census 
figures, less than 12 percent of the farms in 
the United States were returning their own- 
ers as much as $3,000 of net farm income dur- 
ing that year. It must be remembered that 
the farmer is not only a worker but a capital- 
ist and consequently his net income must 
include a return for the capital which he has 
invested as well as for his own labor. In a 
year when prices were supposed to have been 
favorable from a purchasing-power stand- 
point, the facts show that 88 percent of the 
farmers were receiving less than $3,000 a 
year as returns for their labor, capital, and 
management, and average incomes were 
much lower. In that same year wage earn- 
ers in the man: industry were 
averaging $2,300 per year for their labor only, 

If price ceilings are set on farm products, 
the parity level is one basis for making cer- 
tain that farm prices are increased as costs 
of farming increase. Al rigid ceilings 
were in effect during World War II, it must 
be remembered that the index of prices paid 
by farmers for commodities used in produc- 
tion and living increased from a level of 152 
in 1942 to 167 in 1943, 176 in 1944, and 180 
in 1945. Thus, prices paid by farmers in- 
creased 12 percent during the 3 years from 
1942 to 1945, or 4 percent per year. Unless 
farm prices had been permitted to rise the 
farmer would have been caught between ris- 
ing costs and rigid price ceilings which 
would have forced many of them out of pro- 
duction, 

The use of the parity price level as the 
lowest possible ceiling is one means of keep- 
ing farmers from being crushed between 
these two forces, as well as a means of in- 
suring the adequate production of food. 


Let’s Investigate 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GEORGE MEADER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 24, 1951 


Mr. MEADER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorpD, I include the following editorial 
from the Jackson (Mich.) Citizen-Pa- 
triot for May 17, 1951: 

Ler’s INVESTIGATE 


We hope that Representative GEORGE 
MEADER is able to sell the House Committee 
on Government Operations on his idea to in- 
vestigate all Federal Government publi- 
cations. 

Ever since we learned that Uncle Sam 
publishes such little gems as How to Tell the 
Sex of a Watermelon, Methods of Catching 
and Killing Vagrant Cats, Fleas of North 
America, and Estimating the Muskrat Pop- 
ulation by House Count, we have felt that 
nothing less than a full-scale congressional 
investigation is warranted. 

Our interest was fanned further when we 
heard about that monumental survey and 
accompanying publication on what men in 
this country wear. 

That is the piece which carries the world- 
shattering intelligence that some men wear 
pajamas and others don’t; that some men 


have more pairs of pajamas than others, etc. 


All of this is not the least bit funny, 
humorous as the titles of some of the publi- 
cations may be. 

This foolishness costs you, the taxpayer, 
$100,000,000 a year, according to Repre- 
sentative MEapEr’s estimate, right at a time 
when paper is becoming more scarce, man- 
power is becoming critical, and tax dollars 
are harder to catch than a vagrant cat. 

Let us investigate, by all means, 


Senate Nonsense 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. A. S. J. CARNAHAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 24, 1951 


Mr. CARNAHAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission to extend my remarks in the 
RecorpD, I include herewith an editorial 
entitled “Senate Nonsense,” which was 
taken from the St. Louis Globe-Demo- 
crat: 

SENATE NONSENSE 

Those Senators threatening to cite Gen, 
Omar N. Bradley for contempt are simply 
parading for the record and are, therefore, 
ridiculous. What the Chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff advised the President a few 
days before the MacArthur dismissal is of no 
importance to this hearing. 

This is particularly true in view of General 
Bradley's testimony the Joint Chiefs solidly 
back the administration policy in Korea and 
solidly oppose the policies of General Mac- 
Arthur. These attitudes are what the Sen- 
ate committees should be concerned with, 
not confidential opinions expressed to Mr. 
Truman by General Bradley or any other 
member of the Joint Chiefs. 

The wrangle precipitated by misguided 
Senators over the general’s reluctance to 
disclose his counsels to the President is an- 
other triumph of waste motion. It is an- 
other in the morass of tangents along which 
this extended hearing has been pelting for 
days. 

There is probably no real intention of cit- 
ing the general for contempt of Congress. 
The whole dispute looks like a sideshow of 
shadow-boxing, inspired by partisan prying 
into every cranny to fish out fingerlings of 
political advantage. And General Bradley 
is made the scapegoat. 

The hearing began on a reasonably high 
scale of inquiry. The purpose was to inquire 
into reasons for General MacArthur’s dis- 
charge from Far East commands. More im- 
portant, it was to have another searching 
scrutiny into policies of the Korean war and 
over-all design in the Far East. 

But the questioning has plowed far afield, 
into such barren areas as pure speculation 
about what Russia might do, and such dan- 
gerous areas as revelation of military plan- 
ning and strategy. Now it has degenerated 
into a quest for quotes concerning what the 
White House’s top advisers told the President 
before General MacArthur was recalled. 

Few doubt the constitutional authority 
under which the President acted. Some 
doubt the manner of the recall. Now that 
the overcharged pulse of the Nation has sim- 
mered down, most are beginning to realize— 
as this newspaper has consistently held— 
that it would be inviting grievous hazard to 
follow General MacArthur and enlarge the 
Asian war against China, bomb the mainland, 
8 torching of world war III with 
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These are the substantive matters about 
which the Senate investigation should con- 
cern itself. The decision was the President’s. 
What his advisers said to him prior to that 
decision is inconsequential. 

Most particularly is that true since all the 
evidence of General Marshall and General 
Bradley corroborates the White House asser- 
tion that his highest military advisers have 
supported, and now support, the administra- 
tion policy on Korea and Far East problems. 
It is ridiculous to assume such military men 
as Marshall, Bradley, or Eisenhower would 
prostitute their professional integrity and 
profane conscience by giving truckling ad- 
vice for political reason. 

We doubt courts would uphold contempt 
citation against General Bradley. Whether 
such a charge could be made to stand or not, 
the move is fatuous. The whole issue is 
rigged in flabby non sequitur. It is of no 
significance what General Bradley advised 
the President on the occasion in question. 
It is trivial to get excited about his refusal 
to answer. 

It is time, and overtime, for Senators to get 
what pertinent facts yet seem needful to 
them and wind up this raveling hearing as 
speedily as possible. 


Statement of Hon. Lyle Boren, of Okla- 
homa, Relative to Price Control on 
Livestock 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LINDLEY BECKWORTH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 23, 1951 


Mr. BECKWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I 
desire to include in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record a statement made by my former 
colleague on the Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee, Hon. Lyle Boren, 
concerning price control on livestock. 
Mr. Boren is in the livestock business: 


STATEMENT OF THE OKLAHOMA CATTLEMEN’S 
ASSOCIATION TO THE OKLAHOMA DELEGATION 
AND THE AGRICULTURE COMMITTEE 


It is our considered opinion that price con- 
trol on livestock will not work and is impos- 
sible to enforce, and we are therefore op- 
posed to it. 

If Congress is going to extend OPS (as cat- 
tlemen we are concerned only with that part 
of section 4 which deals with livestock), we 
request that. Congress write into the law a 
provision which will make illegal the fixing 
of any ceiling price at a level below the price 
prevailing at the date of the current order 
(OPS No. 23). 

We further recommend to the Congress 
that steps be taken to do away with slaugh- 
ter quotas and prevent a system of quotas on 
slaughterers. The quota system wrecks nor- 
mal marketing practices for the producer 
and is a serious threat to the producer and 
feeder, in that it gives the packer-buyer a 
Position of using the slaughter quota as a 
whip to force down the price of cattle at 
buying time, on the basis that his killing 
quota has been used up for the month. 

It is our understanding that the Office of 
Price Stabilization is recommending to Con- 
gress that the Office of Price Stabilization 
law (1) be extended for 2 years; (2) that the 
Office of Price Stabilization be given power 
to pay subsidies on cattle to encourage ex- 
panded production; (3) that the Office of 
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Price Stabilization be given power to use sub- 
sidies in buying cattle in a foreign market; 
(4) that the Office of Price Stabilization be 
given the power to freeze parity. 

We recommend to Congress on these four 
points that (1) if the law is extended, it be 
extended for not more than 1 year at a time; 
(2 and 3) that no subsidies be given on do- 
mestic or foreign cattle; and (4) no freeze of 
parity be placed on commodities that have 
no support price—and cattle is in that class, 

LYLE H. BOREN, 
Executive Seecretary, Oklahoma Cat- 
tlemen’s Association. 


Jim Topp, 

J. B. SMITH 

JAKE SMS, 

BEN ROBERTSON, 

Committee Representing the Okla- 

homa Cattlemen’s Association, the 
Biue Stem Cattlemen’s Association, 
and the Osage Cattlemen’s Asso- 
ciation. 


Wake Up or Blow Up 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HUGH J. ADDONIZIO 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 24, 1951 


Mr. ADDONIZIO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orD, I wish to insert the following gra- 
cious letter from Mr. Roger B. Saylor, 
the chairman of the board of education 
of the Sanford Street Methodist Church, 
East Orange, N. J., of which the Rever- 
end William M. Justice is pastor. Iam 
sure that all of us can read with profit 
the book to which the letter refers. Dr. 
Frank C. Laubach, the author of Wake 
Up or Blow Up, has spent the last 14 
years advising and consulting with the 
peoples of 63 countries and is extremely 
well qualified to write this book. Dr. 
Laubach believes the world’s wounds 
can be healed before they fester under 
the poisonous influence of the Kremlin, 
and he presents a Christian plan for 
world peace which is deserving of most 
careful consideration. The letter from 
Mr. Saylor reads: 


SANFORD STREET METHODIST CHURCH, 
East Orange, N. J., May 19, 1951. 
The Honorable HUGH J. ADDONIZIO, 
The House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear MR. ApponIzIo: Sometimes a book 
has been a turning point in history. We 
feel that such could be the case with Dr, 
Frank Laubach’s Wake Up or Blow Up. 
We are convinced that this distinguished 
educator and world-Christian leader has fur- 
nished us with the practical Christian solu- 
tion for the mess we are now in; and if 
read and acted upon by those in high places 
can same our world at the present time from 
impending disaster. 

Because we are so deeply concerned about 
the present world situation, we the members 
of the Sanford Street Methodist Church of 
East Orange, N. J., are herewith presenting 
you a copy of Dr. Laubach's book. So much 
is at stake in the present issue, we earnestly 
beg of you that you take time from your 
pressing official duties to read it and give 
it your careful attention. An additional 


reason for your doing this is the important 
connection the book has with point 4 of 
the President’s program as brought out in 
chapter 11. 

As a congregation we have been carrying 
you in our prayers and asking God that he 
give you wisdom and direction in the im- 
portant decisions involving our public life. 
For this reason we make the above request 
without embarrassment, realizing how need- 
ful it is that we at home hold up your 
hands and assist you by our prayers and deep 
spiritual concern in order that you may give 
us leadership in the ways of peace. 

Cordially yours, 
Rocer B. SAYLOR, 
Chairman of Board of Education, 
Sanford Street Methodist Church. 


Community Unity Produces a Boys’ Club 
in Waltham, Mass. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD D. DONOHUE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 24, 1951 


Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, last 
Monday, May 21, 1951, an impressive 
ceremony took place in the city of Wal- 
tham, Mass., that could well serve as an 
inspiration to the State and, indeed the 
Nation, in these troubled times. The oc- 
casion was the ground-breaking exer- 
c:ses to start the beginning of a vitally 
needed new Boys’ Club. Its reality was 
accomplished only by the ceaselessly un- 
selfish, combined efforts of the com- 
munity’s civic, fraternal and patriotic or- 
ganizations, together with the whole- 
hearted generosity of the individual citi- 
zens. Here is a prime example of the 
united spirit and common sacrifice, in a 
worthy objective, that we must note and 
encourage in marshalling our national 
purpose to defeat the Communist enemy 
and preserve our own security. 

It was my honor to be invited to give 
the keynote talk at the ceremony and 
z have been asked to include my address 

ere: 

Ladies and gentlemen, only legislative 
action in the Congress, of the highest gravity, 
could have stopped me from coming here to- 
day. Happily, the schedule does not begin 
until tomorrow and I will be flying back to 
Washington within the hour. 

This is the kind of meeting from which 
every citizen, and particularly a man in 
public life today, can breathe the refresh- 
ing inspiration to try a little harder in 
carrying out every-day duties and obliga- 
tions. 

The significant purpose of this ceremony 
is to publicly mark the accomplishment, in 
a typical American city, of an unselfish 
dream into a concrete reality. That dream 
was born from the knowledge of several of 
your prominent citizens that the people in 
the Waltham area possessed an extraordi- 
nary amount of civic pride, community con- 
sciousness, spontaneous generosity, concern 
for their country, and love for their children. 
This knowledge sparked the dynamic drive 
and tireless efforts of the Boys’ Club Corp. 
and Committee to the successful result we 
are witnessing this afternoon. I want to 
extend my sincere congratulations to each 
and everyone of these persons for their 
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wonderful work. I know something of the 
patience, the time, and the perseverance 
that had to be exerted. As for the inex- 
haustible energy of your President, I have 
heard it said that “if you want to see a 
dream of civic betterment come true in 
Waltham, go tell it to Tommy Murphy.” It 
has always been a particular pleasure for 
me to cooperate with him. 

The other day someone asked me what I 
thought of the world outlook. I replied— 
when I observe this older generation of 
ours—the problems that are ours—the crises 
we are trying to meet—the present uncertain 
future—my heart is often heavy. But when- 
ever I see a group of boys together, the new 
generation, my heart lightens with hope 
and faith. 

This is not the place to dwell upon the sit- 
uation throughout the world today. Misun- 
derstanding, suspicions, tensions and dis- 
trust burden the peoples of the earth and 
ourselves. But there is one thing on which 
we can base our confidence of a better day 
tocome. That is our young people, if we take 
the pains to properly prepare them. Thank 
God boys are even more easily affected by 
good influences than by bad. Our American 
boys are far more responsive to noble ideas 
and purposes than they are to those forces 
which are demoralizing, provided the ideas 
are presented in a way they can understand 
and that appeals to them as worthwhile. 
The simple objective of a boy's club is to 
develop the fundamental good in every boy 
into the understanding and enjoyment of 
becoming a man of respected moral char- 
acter. 

You people here today are acting, and 
have acted, on behalf of your city’s and your 
Nation's chief asset—boyhood. You are 
working for and dealing with the fate of the 
coming years. What your community or 
country will be in 30 or 40 years depends 
upon the guidance we give to the boys who 
are shooting marbles in the streets and play- 
ing ball in the parks right now. The facili- 
ties and directors of this club will provide 
your boys with a basic experience especially 
designed to make them healthy, intelligent, 
capable, unselfish, honest citizens. The boy’s 
club is one place where no discrimination of 
any kind is permitted to be practiced. The 
opportunities will be open for lads of every 
race and religious belief. 

Here, this afternoon you are dedicating 
the beginning of an investment that will 
bring hundredfold returns to your city and 
the Nation. The integrity of our youth is 
the foundation for the continuation of 
America’s destiny. In all our history we have 
never had a more desperate need to encour- 
age the hearts and the minds and the bodies 
of the men of tomorrow. 

This building, when completed, will re- 
main as a common monument to the united 
sacrifices of good people in a good city in 
the greatest country on earth. I am truly 
very proud and honored to have had even a 
small part in such an important civic 
achievement. 


A Realistic Housing Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN J. ROONEY 
OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 23, 1951 
Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, under 


the permission heretofore granted me by 
unanimous consent of the House, I in- 
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clude the following editorial from today’s 
Brooklyn Eagle: 
A REALISTIC Hovsinc BILL 


Considering the urgent low-cost housing 
needs still obvious in Brooklyn, 100 new 
units for the next year would be a mere drop 
in the bucket. That’s about what Brooklyn 
would get from the Federal Housing Program 
outlined by the House of Representatives. 
A bill they passed would provide only 5,000 
units for the whole country. 

This is unrealistic, unfair and a heavy 
burden on the low-income groups of the 
Nation. The House, by this folly, hands the 
Communists a good tool to work with in 
their propaganda machine. 

As Dr. J. Henry Carpenter, speaking for 
the Brooklyn Council for Social Planning, 
said recently, this bill must be brought 
within the needs of the day by the Senate 
and then reconsidered by the House. Pres- 
ident Truman has asked for a bill providing 
75,000 Federal housing units for the next 
fiscal year. This is a drop from the pre- 
Korea standard of 135,000 units a year, but 
it seems realistic in the light of the needs 
of national defense. 

The present House bill would be a defeat 
for social progress and it must be amended 
upward, 


Address by Hon. Harold D. Donohue, of 
Massachusetts, Before Emmett Asso- 
ciates Meeting, Worcester, Mass. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HAROLD D. DONOHUE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 24, 1951 


Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, I have 
been asked to include in the Recorp the 
address I delivered in the city of Worces- 
ter, Mass., on Sunday, May 13, 1951, be- 
fore the Emmett Associates meeting in 
observance of Mother’s Day. 

The address follows: 

I am very happy to be able to come here 
today for a visit with old friends and espe- 
cially glad to join with you in paying tribute 
to our mothers. 

I could not begin to talk with you on this 
‘subject without pausing to remember my 
own dear mother, now enjoying her heavenly 
reward, who worked so hard and long, and 
sacrificed so much, to bring up our large 
family. 

You know there is an old proverb which 
states: “God could not be everywhere so 
He made mothers.” 

It was mother who taught us to take our 
first step and speak our first simple prayers. 
It was she who supplied us with the things 
that would help, and withheld from us the 
things that would hurt, It was her heart 
that warmly loved and her hand that gently 
chided the impressionable child through the 
trying years of teen age. It was her steady- 
ing head that guided us through the unset- 
tled period of adolescence, when, if ever, wise 
counsel must prevail. To her we owe the 
uplifting and refining influence of our race, 

In this atomic age, the growing complexi- 
ties of our political and economic life make 
the responsibilities of women, and particu- 
larly of mothers, more important than ever 
before. There is, in our day, too much in- 
difference to the serious questions of life and 
to the political duties resting upon citizens. 
The situation is in part due to lack of good 


sound training in the home. The most pre- 
cious gift is that of children, and mothers 
have perhaps the greatest burden and re- 
sponsibility in preparing them for high serv- 


ice in life. Mothers are not only the crown 


and the glory, but they are the foundation 
of our social and spiritual life. No honors 
are too great to confer upon them, and the 
day set apart in commemoration of mothers 
should be and is one of the most sacred of 
all days. 

Mother’s Sunday compels us to think more 
definitely of those basic things that con- 
stitute the strength and sanctity of our 
homes and therefore of our country. The 
happy and healthy Christian home is that in 
which the members cheerfully accept their 
assigned duties and each individual sub- 
merges purely personal selfishness for the 
good of everyone. The guiding influence be- 
hind such family accomplishment is the 
virtuous mother who teaches, by example, 
self-discipline and sacrifice. 

There are noted authorities in this coun- 
try today, religious, social, and political, 
voicing grave fears that we, as a people, are 
evidencing distressing signs of losing our 
traditional sense of personal responsibility 
in our moral obligations to our fellow men 


‘and our Nation; this at a time of perilous 


emergency. 

I do not have to emphasize to you that 
America—and the whole of Christian civili- 
zation—is, at this hour, under attack by 
a cruel, ruthless, resourceful, and atheistic 
enemy. At any moment, may God forbid, 
we could find ourselves engaged in total war. 
In any case, the next year or two may well 
decide whether the United States will con- 
tinue to exist as we know it or, indeed, will 
continue to exist at all. 

Under these dire conditions there appear, 
unfortunately, too few indications that peo- 
ple are generally disposed to make those sac- 
rifices, including the subordination of their 
private advantage to the public good, which 
the national emergency defense preparations 
require. It is feared that we are on the 
verge of encouraging Communist obstinacy 
against promotion of peace by threatening 
divisions among ourselves. Too many seg- 
ments of our society and too many indi- 
viduals seem unable to patriotically suppress 
private ambition and vested interest in con- 
sideration of the general welfare. 

At an hour when it is vitally important 
that we be a people of united effort against 
a devilish enemy too much valuable time is 
being taken up by doubtfully worthy chal- 
lenges to duly constituted authority. 

The basic fundamental strength of our 
Christian American democracy lies in the 
legal checks-and-balances system of gradu- 
ated authority established by our founding 
fathers and which has made us the most 
powerful nation on the globe over the short- 
est period of time in the history of the world. 
The finest glory of a true democracy is the 
liberty of its citizens, That liberty, when 
abused, can terribly weaken its vitality. 
Too many Americans are impractically abus- 
ing it now. 

In the military field we have, unfortu- 
nately, too much heated and misguided dis- 
cussion and difference among unqualified 
quarterbacks as to whether the home team 
is calling the right plays in our war strat- 
egy—as if we were merely spectators at a 
recreational game. In the great halls of 
governmental debate we have, I regret to say, 
too many prominent personages whose voices 
seem raised not so much in contribution to 
effective unity of action as rather in pur- 
suit of higher public positions for them- 
selves. In the industrial and farm theaters 
we have too many unmindful leaders of 
management, labor, and agriculture ques- 
tioning and opposing legal regulations to 
accelerate desperately needed war production 
and mobilization. In our private lives we 
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have too many unwitting individuals nulll- 
fying any real progress to control inflation, 
through buying and storing unnecessarily 
large quantities of articles in demand, there- 
by creating artificial shortages to give un- 
scrupulous producers the lame excuse to 
constantly increase prices. 

Jealousies, passions, prejudices, partisan- 
ships, and unstrained emotions have been in 
undermining operation against our orderly 
advance of concentrated determination to 
keep ourselves and the free world from being 
ground to pieces under the Satanic Soviet 
steam roller, All of these thoughtless acts 
of self-seeking individuals, high pressure 
groups, and ambitious organizations, are 
striking at the heart of rightful authority 
legally established under our Constitution. 
If we have legitimate grievances and honest 
differences with officials and powers of Gov- 
ernment authority let us resolve them at the 
proper time and in accord with the honored 
American tradition for which we are re- 
spected among the nations of the earth. 

Any continuing demonstrations of super- 
charged emotional controversies surely gives 
great aid and comfort to the Kremlin leaders 
and enables them to harden the purpose and 
perseverance of their unwilling slave fol- 
lowers. 

Our ion of leadership qualities for 
the conduct of a mighty struggle is being 
questioned by our allies and breeding uncer- 
tainty among them. God alone knows how 
we can justify temperamental rivalries among 
ourselves to the brave husbands and mother’s 
sons who are so courageously fighting and 
dying for us in the muddy fields and treach- 
erous hills of far off Korea. 

They know with awful reality that life is 
a battle, that the price of freedom is sacri- 
fice and discipline, that our individual con- 
cerns, no matter how important, must be 
resolutely subjected to the common good. 

As your Representative in the Congress of 
the United States, very conscious of my seri- 
ous duty to you and the country, I should 
like to express my deep conviction that no 
one in this Nation is trying to create a crisis 
for the purpose of remaining in power or for 
the barbaric pleasure of imposing severe 
hardships on the American people. If any- 
thing, I truly feel the responsible leaders of 
the country are not sufficiently emphasizing 
the dangerous nature of the times, and espe- 
cially our internal dangers. 

There is no simple answer to the threat of 
Soviet totalitarianism to destroy Christian 
democratic civilization forever. To effec- 
tively combat that threat, we must realis- 
tically examine, recognize, and correct the 
disintegrating weaknesses in our own, and 
the world’s democracies. The glaring weak- 
ness in ourselves and our allies, in this great- 
est of trials, is hesitation and negligence in 
placing the common welfare above private 
advantage and profits. We have so far been 
too slow in helping to promote the common 
cause, against the common enemy, when the 
program involves personal and group sacri- 
fice, Let us reclaim our spirits and bind our- 
selves together in renewed national unity be- 
fore it is too late to stop the Communist 
scourge. 

Although the situation seems pretty dis- 
tressing at the minute, I am personally not 
possessed of a despairing mind or nature. I 
am confident that the great majority of true 
Americans are increasingly aware of the fact 
we are locked in a decisive dual with the 
atheistic forces of a materialistic totalitar- 
ian philosophy challenging to the death our 
peaceful way of life. Our patriotic citizens 
will not permit the continuance of Com- 
munist ridicule of, and advantage in, some 
temporary American individual self-indul- 
gence and short-sightedness. I am positive 
that each of us, with our neighbor, will meet 
the imperative need of imposing upon our- 
selves the personal moral restraint we now 
condemn the Communists for lacking. 
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| In buckling down to our individual duties 
and personal obligations in pursuit of victory 
and peace, we can have no better inspiration 
than the lives of our mothers. They suffer 
most, they complain least, their self-denials 


must be nearly equal if we are to have a 


satisfactory community. Let us consider 


the dual role of the citizen in the various 
communities in which he participates. 


are many, their sorrow is supreme. The moral 


and spiritual ideals of the Nation are mostly , 


determined by mothers. From the pioneer 


days of our founding the mothers of America 


l haye never faltered; I am certain they will $ 
not fail us now. They will remain the perse- ‘ 
| vering guardians of this country’s character, 


courage, and triumph. 

I should like to close by leaving with you 
this thought as expressed in the words of 
that fine poet, Joaquin Miller: 


erhe greatest battle ever fought, 
Shall I tell you where and when? 
On the maps of the world you will find it 
not; 
It was fought by the mothers of men.” 


Citizenship in the Community 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD H. JENISON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 24, 1951 


Mr. JENISON. Mr. Speaker, there is 
substantial agreement that the success 
of representative government rests on 
the solid foundation of proper appre- 
ciation for the responsibilities as well 
as the rights of citizenship. To encour- 
age wider understanding of this funda- 
mental fact among the young men and 
young women who will be the citizens of 
tomorrow, the Benevolent and Protec- 
tive Order of Elks has sponsored annu- 
ally an essay contest among high-school 
students. 

I am proud to report that the first 
prize winner in the State of Illinois is a 
resident of the Twenty-third District I 
have the honor to represent in this Con- 
Eross, The winner is Miss Noretta 
| Koertge, a senior in Bridgeport High 
| School, Lawrence County, Ill. Her tri- 

umph over students throughout the 
| State is especially significant because she 
Was a winner in the same contest last 
year at the county and the district level, 
and then was entered in the State con- 
test. 
| Miss Koertge’s essay for this year’s 
competition was entitled “Citizenship in 
the Community.” Under permission 
granted by the House, I am including it 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD for the 
benefit of my colleagues who will be im- 
pressed, as I was, with her understand- 
ing of the responsibilities, as well as the 
rights, of citizenship. Her essay follows: 
WINNING Essay IN Local. ELKS ANNUAL 
CONTEST 
CITIZENSHIP IN THE COMMUNITY 
(By Noretta Koertge) 

Probably most of us have a very incomplete 
idea of the qualities of true citizenship. The 
word has a double meaning. It includes the 
services & citizen gives as well as the rights he 
receives. Are we in the United States main- 
taining the proper balance between what we 
give and what we receive? In any group of 
people with common interests, which is what 
a community really is, the two components 


First, most of us belong to a family, which 


is the most simple community. In a family, 
we all have certain duties and privileges. 
Even the youngest child learns that some 
tasks must be done daily. At first he will 
not understand when he has to leave his 
play to help, but as he grows older he will 
discover that in return for his services he 


receives the protection, love, and sympa- 


` thetic understanding that only a family can 


give. 

Life in a town or city is similar to life in a 
family. Common schools, churches, libraries, 
and business interests tie the people to- 
gether. Good citizens promote lectures, 


s orchestras, reading and debating clubs, and 
other cultural activities in addition to the 


necessary institutions. The good citizen will 
take part in political action, business im- 
provements, community health and welfare 
projects, such as recreational facilities, com- 
munity chest, Red Cross, and other actions 
that will improve living conditions. These 
duties are not compulsory but are done be- 
cause progressive citizens want to improve 
their community. 

Of course, everyone is obligated to serve 
his community in some way. All must pay 
taxes. Able-bodied people may be called 
upon for emergency service, such as repress- 
ing riots, extinguishing fires, and serving in 
the militia. When a citizen is called upon 
for jury duty he is expected to act. He 
should keep himself well enough informed 
to cast an intelligent vote. But in return for 
his voluntary and obligatory services, what 
a wealth of privileges an American citizen 
receives. He has civil rights, such as freedom 
of speech, personal ownership of property, 
the right of an immediate trial by jury, and 
police protection. He has the right to seek 
and hold office, the right of petition, and the 
right of assembly. But perhaps the most 
important is the privilege of worshipping 
freely and without restraint in any fashion 
which we choose. Also, we cherish our indi- 
vidual liberties in general. For example, a 
man may paint his house any color he likes— 
even purple—regardless of the esthetic ideas 
of his neighbors. The community does not 
deter us in any way unless it is necessary to 
prevent us from trespassing upon the rights 
of others. 

These numerous benefits make us very 
willing to perform the obligations that are 
necessary to keep our communities like they 
are. In a Soviet community the property, 
working hours, mind, and soul of a citizen 
are owned by or dedicated to the government. 
Do the Soviet people receive privileges for 
their services? No. They are compelled to 
do more and more for “the good of the 
state.” They are not citizens. They are 
slaves—slaves to a community that gives 
them nothing but poor living conditions for 
their slavery. 

Since we certainly don’t want such a com- 
munity, how are we going to protect our way 
of life? First, we must participate zealously 
in all the duties—both voluntary and com- 
pulsory—of a citizen, If we don't want our 
community government to monopolize our 
time later on, we must spend more time now 
in keeping our free ideals alive. Secondly, 
although a strong central government is nec- 
essary, We cannot allow our national com- 
munity to take over too many local enter- 
prises, or a paternalistic, inefficient bureauc- 
racy will rob us of our individual initiative. 
Thirdly, we must not trade our freedom for 
illusionary security. Finally, within the 
youth of America there must be a revival of 
individual responsibility and a practical ap- 
plication of time-honored moral standards. 
Then we can depend on good citizens and 


good communities in the world of tomorrow. _ 
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The Jewish War Veterans Set a Fine 
Example of American Democracy at 
Work 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ARTHUR G. KLEIN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 24, 1951 


Mr. KLEIN. Mr. Speaker, it was my 
very great privilege Sunday night, May 
20, to attend the annual memorial serv- 
ice and installation of officers of the 
Bernard H. Holland Post, No. 517, of the 
Jewish War Veterans of the United 
` States—a large and most active post in 
my congressional district, and a post 
which well typifies the animating spirit 
of the organization, 

According to the official program, I 
was the speaker of the evening; but in 
my own estimation the address of the 
evening was delivered by Guy Gilbert 
Ribaudo, vice commander and judge ad- 
vocate, New York County Council, Ameri- 
can Legion, in accepting the citizenship 
award of the Bernard H. Holland Post, 


Mr. Speaker, to say that I was im- 
pressed by this memorial service is ex- 
treme understatement. With many of 
the members of the Post I have a life- 
long acquaintance; yet Sunday night I 
saw those familiar faces with new eyes. 

I saw them as typical American kids, 
most of them from my own neighbor- 
hood on the Lower East Side of New 
York, who, despite all obstacles of grind- 
ing poverty, minority status, and a con- 
stant fight to realize the opportunities 
of this wonderful country, had grown to 
manhood aware of the duties and re- 
sponsibilities which go hand in hand 
with the rights and privileges of Amer- 
ican citizenship. They had gone to war, 
not lightheartedly and uncaring, but 
soberly, knowing what they were fight- 
ing for. The post is named in loving 
memory of handsome young Bernard 
Holland, who gave his life that democ- 
racy might live; all the members of the 
post offered their lives, if the final sacri- 
fice was needed. 

The memorial service was held in the 
orthodox Congregation Talmud Torah 
Adereth El. The rabbi and the cantor 
of the temple participated; many of the 
officers and members of the post are ac- 
tive in the congregation. 

But, Mr. Speaker, the guest speaker 
and recipient of the citizenship award is 
a leading Catholic layman, and present 
in this orthodox Judaic temple were 
many of his coreligionists, there to wit- 
ness the ceremony. It was very impres- 
sive to me to note the ease and cama- 
raderie of these men, all graduates of the 
tough school of war, mingling without 
self-consciousness in what must have 
been a most foreign-seeming atmos- 
phere; and I felt that it was an experi- 
ence other Americans should have. 

It seems to me that Commander Ri- 
baudo expressed concisely the spirit of 
cooperative citizenship which animates 
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the Jewish War Veterans in his accept- 

ance of the citizenship award. 

The American Veterans Committee 
happily coined and adopted the slogan, 
“Citizens first;” but, as Commander Ri- 
baudo suggests, the slogan is equally true 
of Jewish War Veterans. This is a vet- 
erans organization which has jealously 
guarded its own concepts of the Ameri- 
can heritage of peace, democratic proc- 
esses, equality, freedom, a government 
of law; yet it has worked closely with all 
other veteran groups; it has promoted 
interfaith religious activities; it has car- 
ried out, quietly and without fanfare, 
great charitable projects. It has dem- 
onstrated good citizenship without 
demagoguery, idealism without cant, 
responsibility without pomposity. 

It gives me great pleasure, Mr. Speak- 
er, to insert Commander Ribaudo's re- 
marks, with the profound hope that the 
members will read and note this impres- 
sive tribute of a high-ranking officer of 
the American Legion to the Jewish War 
„Veterans: 

REMARKS OF COMMANDER Guy GILBERT 
RIBAUDO, JUDGE ADVOCATE, AMERICAN LE- 
GION, NEw YORK COUNTY 
Fellow Legionnaires and friends, it is with 

a mingled feeling of great pride and of 

humility that I stan. here today, honored by 

the Bernard H. Holland Post, No. 517, of the 

Jewish War Veterans and the recipient of a 

most distinguished Americanism award. 

The honor the Bernard H. Holland Post has 

seen fit to pay me today will always remain 

in my mind and in my heart. Needless to 
say, I will cherish equally the Americanism 
award which I have been so fortunate to 
receive. I wish to earnestly and sincerely 
thank the members of the Bernard H. Hol- 
land Post and its post commander, Louis 

Grossman, for the wonderful tribute they 

have paid me. 

} It is a well-known fact both within and 

outside veterans circles that the Jewish War 

Veterans organization has long been an ex- 

tremely active force in veterans affairs, on 


} 


both a community and a national level. 


The Jewish War Veterans has wisely anā 
energetically initiated and maintained & pro- 
gram designed to improve the general wel- 
fare of all veterans, regardless of their race, 
religion or color. Throughout its proud his- 
‚tory, the Jewish War Veterans has compiled 
an enviable record of close and effective 
cooperation with brother veteran organiza- 
tions, such as the American Legion, the 
Catholic War Veterans, the Veterans of For- 
eign Wars, disabled veterans’ groups and 
others. 

In planning and working together with 
these other groups to accomplish a single 
purpose—the betterment of conditions for 
all veterans—it seems to me that the Jewish 
War Veterans sets a very real and a fine ex- 
ample of true American democracy at work 
for the common good. Against the grim 
background of present day world events, this 
spirit of cooperation and display of unified 
action is especially commendable. 

This spirit of cooperation and the desire 
for unity with fellow Americans, no matter 
what their race or religion, is the very same 
spirit that through the years has forged the 
United States into what it is today—the 
greatest country in the world and the world’s 
strongest influence for enduring peace. It 
is today, perhaps more than at any other 
time since the very founding of our great 
Nation, that we urgently need a rebirth of 
the spirit of cooperation and the zeal for 
unity among all stanch Americans. It is 
essential to the well-being not only of in- 
dividual citizens but to the Nation itself that 
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all loyal elements of our citizenry close ranks 
and present a united front in the face of the 
many grave world problems that must be 
met and solved in the uncertain future. 

I believe everyone here today will agree 
with me when I state that the hope and the 
faith of the free peoples throughout the 


world are to a great degree dependent upon 
bubble gum manufacturers—of all people— 


the decisions and actions which remain to 
be adopted by our Government and military 
leaders in the near future. It is no exag- 
geration to declare that in these turbulent 
times American domestic and foreign policies 
exert a far-reaching effect on world history. 
In the brief span of years since the end of 
the Second World War, the United States has 
had the enormous responsibility of world- 
Wide leadership thrust upon it. Now, dur- 
ing a most critical period in world affairs, 
our Nation’s leaders are striving to meet 


and peaceful solutions to the varied and 

complex problems that threaten the security 

of the freedom-loving nations. 

As individuals, each of us can do much to 
lighten the task of our leaders by again 
bringing to the fore that historically Amer- 
ican spirit of unity in the course of our 
everyday thoughts and actions. If, as a 
people, we fail the responsibility with which 
history has entrusted us in these times, then 
it is possible—even probable—that we may 
never be given another such opportunity to 
determine the future course of world events. 
In this we dare not fail, for the price of 
failure is the cessation of our way of life, 

In discussing modern day world conditions, 
I believe this is an appropriate time and oc- 
casion to refer briefly to the role in contempo- 
rary history of the world’s youngest democ- 
racy. I refer, of course, to the young nation 
on the eastern shore of the Mediterranean, 
Israel. The current tour of Prime Minister 
David Ben-Gurion around the United States 
in connection with a bond drive has again 
4, focused the attention of Americans upon the 
democracy in the desert. 

« In the early colonial days, America had its 
Washington and its Jefferson. Today the 
young state of Israel is living through the 

$ trying colonial days of its own history, and 
the people of the country know well the ex- 

7 ploits of their own heroes such as David 

1 Ben-Gurion and the patriot, Colonel Marcus. 

5 To borrow a phrase from a great citizen of 
the world, Israel, a mere 3 years ago was 
founded on the “blood, sweat, and tears” of 

preceding centuries. Even now continued 
trouble and bloodshed threaten the good 

Work of the founders and developers of the 

country. Yet who can doubt that during 

the troubled days and years that lie ahead 
the burning faith and the unflagging will 
jthat made possible the birth of Israel will 
again prevail and will see the people of that 

f land through whatever crisis may arise? 

In the past, whenever the skills and the 
| courage of a people tended to waiver, then 

„it was that they turned to their final but 
greatest asset—spiritual faith. Let all of us 
{fervently hope that this same quality of 

{undying faith will guide the destinies of 
Š each of us and that it will some day soon 
= help us to achieve for ourselves and for our 

brothers throughout the world the lasting 

peace that men have sought from the be- 
ginning of history. 

„ Faith, we are told, can accomplish 
miracles, Let us all give it every oppor- 

~ tunity. 

JWV EXPLODES DAILY WORKER BUBBLE 


Although it has no connection what- 
ever with the memorial services of the 
Bernard H. Holland Post, Mr. Speaker, 
I am including also a recent press re- 
lease of the national executive body of 
the Jewish War Veterans which is as 
amusing and as sharply satirical as the 


* 


5, 
this responsibility and to formulate just 
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memorial services were beautiful and 
impressive. The release illustrates an- 


5 other facet of JWV which may prove 


* equally illuminating to Members. 


8 United States Communists have come up 


with a new front organization, this time on 
a pretext of combating “warmongering” by 


it was revealed here today. 

Activities of the new front group, an or- 
ganization calling itself Veterans for Peace, 
are described in the current issue of the 
Jewish Veteran, national publication of the 
Jewish War Veterans. The JWV disclosure 
of the newest “gimmick” in the Commu- 
nists’ phony world peace offensive is con- 

, tained in a story captioned “Pop goes the 
, Warmonger.” 


“POP GOES THE WARMONGER” 


From the May 1951 issue of the Jewish 
Veteran, official publication of the Jewish 
War Veterans of the United States of 
America: 

“Never at a loss for a gimmick to keep 
Kremlin merchandise circulating briskly in 
the United States of America, the Commu- 
nist Party has come up with a brand new 
cast of heroes and villains in that stirring 
Soviet serial drama, Lay That Pistol Down, 
Babe, All We Want Is Peace. 

“The newfound heavies—hold your hats, 
kiddies—are bubble gum manufacturers of 
New York and Philadelphia who have been 
descried by the Communist Daily Worker in 
the act of swathing their ear-busting goodies 
in wrappers reading: ‘Fight the Red men- 
ace—Children’s crusade against commu- 
nism.’ 

“Enter now the Jack Dalton of the piece, 
who snatched the masks from the perpetra- 
tors of this fell conspiracy to mold America's 
younger set into great big capitalist war- 
mongers. As ushered in with fife and gall 
bladder in the post-May Day issue of the 
Daily Worker, our hero stands disclosed as 
one Paul Green, chairman of the New York 
Veterans for Peace. 

“In the rather carefree descriptive style 
affected by the United States edition of 
Izvestia, the New York Veterans for Peace 
was characterized as an ‘organization,’ al- 
though no officers other than Chairman 
Green were named and other details, such 
as the address of the ‘organization’s’ offices, 
were omitted, presumably because they were 
not germane to the larger issue of thwarting 
the bubble-gum militarists. 

“At any rate, feld dispatches to the Daily 
Worker, described how Green and his organ- 
ization went about sounding the tocsin to 

` alert ‘parents’ groups, neighborhood coun- 
cils, candy-store owners, and chewing-gum 
distributors’ to the peril of the war-inciting 

wrappers. Somewhere along the line 

Green and his organization even contrived 

= to prompt ‘three neighborhood peace coun- 

}cils and a child psychiatrist’ to direct pro- 

2 tests to the gum manufacturers, according to 

A Í the Worker. 

4 “While proclaiming victories ‘in all New 

Tork boroughs,’ Green was authority for the 
‘announcement that similar successes are 

_ anticipated in Philadelphia, where, he said, 

a campaign is now under way.’ He prom- 
+ ised campaigns ‘in other cities’ as well, pre- 
‘sumably through the expansion of his or- 
ganization into a national grouping, ani- 
mated by the slogan, ‘Boycott hate gum.’ 

= “Among other generous claims voiced by 
Chairman Green was the statement that his 
organization's bubble-gum offensive marked 
3 ‘the first specific victory over war propaganda 
“since the beginning of the cold war.’ 

2 “Green did not indicate whether his group 
was planning to ask the Big Four Deputy 
Foreign Ministers, now haggling in Paris 
over the formulation of an agenda for dis- 
cussion by their chiefs, to include an item 
calling for an international ban against the 
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manufacture or use of bubble gum, in both 
conventional and atomic categories. Al- 
though inspection and control of bubble-gum 
plants might evoke protracted discussion on 
a Big Four agenda, it was believed that if 
Green felt impelled to move for inclusion of 
such an item he and his organization would 
have no trouble in finding a sponsor for their 
proposal among the Deputy Foreign Minis- 
ters. Man by the name of Andrei Gromyko 
would probably be delighted to give Green 
and his boys a hand up.” 


Lax Mail Delivery to GI’s by the Military 
Worse Than Commie Sabotage 


EXTINSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 17, 1951 


Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Mr 
Speaker, according to a protest I received 
from the Broome County War Dads, air 
mail now sent to men in our Armed 
Forces is being delayed inexcusably from 
reaching its destination. I am told that 
letters are delivered in packages of 12 to 
20 in some cases. 

This is a deplorable condition and one 
which I thought had been cleared up to 
some extent as the result of a similar 


protest I had several months ago. Ho]. -- 


ever, in view of this fresh complaint, it 
is obvious that those handling air mail in 
our camps and bases in and out of the 
country are still guilty of an unpardon- 
able negligence. 

Everybody knows that nothing helps 
the morale of our military personnel 
quite like receiving mail from home and 
loved ones. This makes it doubly sinful 
for the authorities to continue this 
blunder. 

I want to assure you war dads and you 
mothers and other close relatives of our 
Gl's away from home that I am again 
calling this lax air-mail delivery to the 
attention of the Adjutant General, 
strongly demanding immediate correc- 
tion of such inefficiency and rectifying 
this slipshod neglect of duty forthwith. 

These boys of ours need messages of 
love and good cheer from you home folks. 
They should be able to expect prompt 
delivery of your daily letters, not in a 
time-worn package but one by one, on 
the dot. 

One other important point was made 
by the War Dads, and it disturbed me no 
end. I quote from their official letter of 
protest: 

We can furnish you with names and ad- 
dresses of parents who made these reports, 
However, we hesitate to do so, since in times 
past, when explicit information reaches 
commanding officers, that the ones under 
their command have written to their Con- 
gressmen, the officers resort to reprisals upon 
the boys. 


I have this answer to make: If such 
a condition is true, the officers guilty of 
this conduct should be court-martialed 
and tried for treason. This is a direct 
slap at Americanism, at free government, 
and should be squelched before it gets 
lany further, 


Congress recently condemned such im- 
pudence on the part of officers in the 
Army, Navy, and Air Corps. I voted for 
an amendment which passed in the re- 
cent draft bill, giving all GI’s the right 
to correspond with your Congressman 
and to appeal to him if necessary. 

Any officer who defies the will of Con- 
gress in this matter hates the American 
system and should have his stripes and 
buttons cut off. He is unworthy of serv- 
ing in our Armed Forces. 

I hope that War Dads or any citizen 
back home whose boy receives the treat- 
ment from an officer I have described 
because the boy wrote to me will get in 
immediate touch with me. 

Our boys will be in poor shape to fight 
Communists if they are shackled by sub- 
versives who deny them the privilege of 
calling upon your Congressman for jus- 
tice and redress, 


Panama Canal Society Honors William 
Howard Taft 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


EON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 23, 1951 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, it 
was my privilege to attend, on Saturday 
evening, the 19th of this month, at the 
Kennedy-Warren Hotel in this city, the 
sixteenth annual dinner of the Panama 
Canal Society of Washington, D.C. The 
society was founded some years ago by 
survivors of the Panama Canal construc- 
tion period, living in the Washington 
area, and has for its purpose the per- 
petuation of the memories, traditions, 
and history of the construction activi- 
ties. 

The occasion was interesting and 
unique. Our former colleague—who, be- 
fore he came to Congress in 1923, had 
served as member of the Isthmian Canal 
Commission and Governor of the Canal 
Zone during the building of the Canal— 
Hon. Maurice H. Thatcher, was toast- 
master. At the speakers’ table I found 
myself in distinguished company, with 


Senator ROBERT A. Tarr and his sister, 


Mrs. Helen Taft Manning, of Bryn Mawr 
College, who were present as special 
guests of the society as it sought to do 
memorial honor to their father; and with 
honor guests—myself among the num- 
ber—Representatives Brent Spence, of 
Kentucky, and B. Carroll Reece, of Ten- 
nessee; Dr. Esther Neira de Calvo, of 
Panama, executive secretary of the In- 
ter-American Commission of Women, 
internationally known as an educator 
and publicist; and Mr. John F. Stevens, 
Jr., of New York, son of the late John F. 
Stevens, Sr., who, as Chairman and 
Chief Engineer of the Isthmian Canal 
Commission, in the earlier days, set up 
the permanent organization under which 
the Canal was constructed. Also, seated 
there were Mrs. Maurice H. Thatcher, 
vice president of the ladies auxiliary of 


the society, who had gone to the Isthmus 
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as a bride and proved herself a very 
popular hostess during her husband's 
Isthmian tenure; Mrs. Aileen Gorgas 
Wrightson, daughter of the late Gen. 
William Crawford Gorgas, of yellow fever 
fame; Capt. Miles P. Duval, United 
States Navy, retired, outstanding his- 
torian of the Panama Canal and author 
of the Terminal Lake plan for the opera- 
tional improvement of the Canal; Col. 
David R. Wolverton, vice president and 
president-elect of the society; Mrs. 
Edith R. Willson, president of the auxil- 
iary; Dr. William Jennings Price, former 
United States Minister to Panama; and 
Ben Jenkins, who, like Governor 
Thatcher, is a past president and honor- 
ary life president of the society. 

A splendid United States Army Band 
Orchestra furnished the music for the 
event. In addition to our own national 
anthem, that of Panama was rendered, 
and God Bless America sung by the 
assemblage. The American flag stood 
at one end of the speakers’ table, and a 
beautiful silk Panamanian flag at the 
other—gift of former Panamanian Am- 
bassador, Dr. Samuel Lewis. 

Vice President Wolverton presided 
preliminarily, and presented Governor 
Thatcher as toastmaster. At the con- 
clusion of the dining, the latter intro- 
duced those at the speakers’ table, and 
then called on “old-timers” to stand up 
and state their respective connections 
with the Canal work. This proved to be 
a very interesting feature. One of 
these—John T. Stanner—was more than 
an octogenarian; and another—Roger 
S. Erdman—had served, until his re- 
cent retirement, 40 years in continuity 
with organizations of the Canal—on the 
Isthmus and in Washington. 

Thereupon the toastmaster spoke 
briefly of the life, character, and serv- 
ices of William Howard Taft and of his 
great contributions—as Secretary of 
War and President—to the building of 
the great Isthmian waterway, and of the 
society’s desire to pay him special honor. 
He then introduced the principal speak- 
er of the evening, John F. Stevens, Jr., 
who delivered a fine, historical address, 
with appropriate tribute to Mr. Taft, as 
follows: 

PRESIDENT WILLIAM HOWARD Tarr 
(Address by John Frank Stevens) 

My first recollection of the jovial and 
distinguished statesman, who was later to 
become our only President and Chief Justice 
of the United States, was about the year 1903, 
when our family had moved from the Twin 
Cities to Chicago—my father taking over at 
that time the operation of one of the trans- 
continental railroads there. 

This was shortly after the Spanish-Ameri- 
can war and men who were prominent in it, 
and the problems which followed, were very 
much in the public eye. Outstanding 
among these was William Howard Taft, who 
had been appointed President of the Philip- 
pine Commission, and his work on it was a 
striking innovation into foreign affairs 
which, up to this time, was quite unusual in 
our country’s activities, and therefore im- 
portant and noteworthy. 

In the Taft family, however, foreign and 
diplomatic relations were not entirely un- 
usual, as Judge Taft’s father, Alphonso, had 
served from 1882 to 1885 as Minister to Aus- 
tria and to Czarist Russia, and it was there- 
fore understandable and natural that his 
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son should interest himself in this new and 
important assignment. 

The lineage of the Taft family goes back 
to the early Colonial days in our country 
when Robert Taft, a carpenter and farmer 
from England, settled in Braintree, Mass., in 
1678 and founded there this typical New 
England family. It is thought that the name 
originally was Toft, or Taffe, which may have 
been either of Scotch or Irish origin, later 
being converted to its present spelling 
through the years, as so many of our other 
well-known family names have been. Rob- 
ert the first, moved to Mendon, Mass., which 
was originally a part of the town of Brain- 
tree, and there he acquired property and 
served on the Board of Selectmen. He died 
at the age of about 85 years and was suc- 
ceeded by his fourth son Joseph, who later 
moved to Uxbridge, from which place the 
family line has come down through Peter, 
Aaron and Peter Lawson, the father of Al- 
phonso, who was President Taft's father. 

The distaff side of the family was typically 
New England as well, thus giving to William 
Howard Taft a double measure of those tra- 
ditional and sterling qualities of blood and 
of character which were so well known and 
evident in the man and in the President. 

In 1837 his father felt, like many others, 
that it was time to venture forth and locate 
in the new and undeveloped west. He gave 
much consideration to New York and to 
Pennsylvania as possible locations, but of 
the former was highly critical, as he under- 
stood from investigation that the chief pur- 
suit and objective there was the making of 
money. He was rather disposed toward the 
latter, but finally decided, however, on a 
location much farther west, taking up his 
residence in the place which the French 
had once called La Belle Riviere, but which 
is now known as Cincinnati, Ohio. At this 
time it was the sixth city in population in 
the United States, but by the time his son 
William was born, the Great Lakes and the 
Mississippi River were already taking their 
business toll, and Chicago and St. Louis were 
becoming the heads of transportation in 
those new areas. 

Here Alphonso Taft established his typical 
New England home on a hillside in Mount 
Auburn, where about 50 other New England 
families had also located, and it was in this 
home in 1857 that the baby was born who, 
from the time of his birth was round, jovial, 
and of a friendly personality—who would 
spread out his hands happily to anyone who 
would take him, and who was known 
throughout his early life as Willie. 

When we speak again of a New England 
home into which this child was born, we 
mean fust that, for his father had not only 
come from Vermont, but had brought with 
him much of the Puritanical and highly 
conservative background and characteris- 
tics of that Green Mountain State. Money 
was spent with care. Liquor was never 
served in the home, and smoking was con- 
sidered an unclean and wasteful habit. 
Life was truly a serious matter to him as 
he pursued Lis legal career in the office by 
day and studied far into the night after- 
ward at home, over his various books and 
papers, and while he never became wealthy, 
he was loved and greatly respected in his 
community. 

Alphonso Taft was a graduate of Yale in 
the class of 1833, and was one of the founders 
of the famous Skull and Bones secret so- 
ciety. It was therefore very natural that 
Willie should follow in his father’s footsteps 
and study at Yale also, where he was ad- 
vanced to the more mature and dignified 
name of Bill, and where he graduated in the 
class of 1878, having had little interest in 
mutters beyond the academic gates. He was 
tapped for Skull and Bones, however, which 
association was all his life very dear to him. 
In his junior year he won a prize in mathe- 
matics, and in his senior year he was awarded 


various prizes for competition. He was class 
orator in 1878, and stood second in his class 
at the time of his graduation from Yale.. 
In 1880 he graduated from the law school 


of Cincinnati College, dividing the first prize ` 


for scholarship. 


As we review his early | 


* 


background from the time of his birth, it 


was consistently commendable— solid, whole- 
some, and constructive. 


During the following 2 years he occupied 


himself with various duties inside and out of 
the practice and application of the law, and 
held his initial political position as United 
States collector of internal revenue for the 
first district of Ohio, which he retained for 
1 year and then returned to the practice of 
law. From 1885 to 1896 he served as assist- 
ant solicitor of Hamilton County, judge of 
the Superior Court of Ohio, and was ap- 
pointed Solicitor General of the United 
States by President Harrison. From 1896 to 
1900 he also served as professor and dean 
of the law department of the University of 
Cincinnati. 

The beginning of the present century saw 
the combatant finish of the Spanish-Amer- 
ican War, but left many important inter- 
national problems in its wake to be consid- 
ered and solved, all of them requiring both 
expert judgment and top supervision, and 
in 1900 William Howard Taft was chosen by 
President McKinley to become president of 
the Philippine Commission, and it was with 
this notable appointment that his foreign 
assignments were inaugurated and begun. 

It was at this time and during these activ- 
ities, too, that his name and his work were 
first drawn to the attention of youths of my 
age, who had seen the Spanish-American 
War volunteers leave for service in Cuba, 
Puerto Rico, and the Philippines and later 
return again to civil life; and so of course 
Governor Taft’s accomplishments were ex- 
tremely interesting to us. 

On July 4, 1901, Governor Taft became 
governor ex-officio of this far-eastern archi- 
pelago and his duties there, in a country 
disturbed and torn by rebellion and war 
were many and varied, one of the greatest 
being the handling of the delicate matter 
of church lands, which he negotiated per- 
sonally with Pope Leo XIII in the summer 
of 1902, and which claims were later settled 
in the winter of 1903, when the sum of 
$7,239,000 was paid to the Roman Church 
in complete settlement. Several of these 
religious organizations transferred their 
funds then to China, and invested them in 
large holdings of real estate and in valuable 
building developments in Shanghai. Few 
people today, I believe, know or realize that 
this extremely important and difficult trans- 
action took place during the administration 
in the islands and under the guiding hand 
of William Howard Taft. 

Another of the major problems of the 
Philippines at that time was the total in- 
adequacy and lack of suitable transporta- 
tion, and a program of railroad location, 
construction, and operation was accordingly 
considered for those mountainous and trop- 
ical islands, It was in this connection that 
my father first came into contact with 


Washington and with Secretary Taft, as the 


latter had become head of the War Depart- 
ment in February 1904. It was originally 
planned for father to accompany what be- 
came known as the congressional trip to the 
Philippine Islands, on which Miss Alice 
Roosevelt went along as a good-will ambas- 
sador, a member of this group also being 
Representative Nicholas Longworth, who 
later married Miss Roosevelt, the President’s 
daughter. 

There was much confusion in the islands 
at this time and it was thought and hoped 
that such a friendly visit might be the an- 
swer to many of the existing problems. The 
Commission was scheduled to leave in the 
summer of 1905 on the Steamship Manchu- 
ria, but several months before they were 
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ready to leave, changes were brought about 
which precluded the possibility of father’s 
accompanying them. 

From 1920 to 1937 my wife and I lived in 
the Far East and traveled frequently 
through all the countries from Manchuria 
to Karachi, in what is now known as Pakis- 
tan, with ample opportunity to observe at 
first hand the economic, political, and reli- 
gious conditions of these countries and the 
people in them, and by this close contact 
and study were able to evaluate with rea- 
sonable conviction and certainty each poli- 
tical division, on the basis of its potential 
possibility of one day becoming entirely 
independent, Of all the countries under the 
foreign control of France, Holland, Great 
Britain, and the United States in that vast 
area it was clearly seen even then that the 
Philippines were by far the best prepared 
and equipped for eventual so-called freedom 
and self-government. This progressive con- 
dition goes back unmistakably to Governor 
Tafts days, when he looked on the island 
dwellers as “our little brown brothers” and 
encouraged them and instilled into them the 
inspiration for advancement and the fact 
that they should one day be ready to rule 
themselves with native personnel and native 
governors, which situation of course we know 
later developed into their complete inde- 
pendence. 

In the spring of 1905 James J. Hill, the 
great empire builder of the Northwest, was 
on a visit in Washington with President 
Roosevelt, who told Mr. Hill that he was 
much disturbed regarding developments in 
Panama. He made the statement that “If 
the building of the Panama Canal was not 
well on its way during his administration, 
his term of office would not be as successful 
as it otherwise should be.” Mr. Hill told 
the President that he knew a man who could 
build the Panama Canal, and when the Pres- 
ident showed much interest, he spoke of my 
father and told him of his accomplishments 
under him for 16 years, and said he 
would see him in Chicago and report the 
President's interest to him. He did so, talk- 
ing the matter over in detail and father went 
soon afterward to Washington to discuss this 
matter with the President and was offered 
the position of Chief Engineer which, though 
he wished to consider, would not accept un- 
less he might be permitted to carry on the 
work with a free hand, without outside inter- 
ference of any kind, and unhampered by any- 
one in authority, high or low. He said also 
that he would remain on the Isthmus until 
the building of the Panama Canal was as- 
sured, The President made no objections to 
this, simply saying he depended on the new 
Chief Engineer to make the Canal a success. 

When father returned to Chicago my 
mother asked him what he had discussed 
with the President and he replied that he 
had been offered this important assignment 
and had promised to give him an answer 
later by telephone. My riother’s words were 
“Ever since you left Maine in 1874 you have 
been training yourself for this, the greatest 
engineering project in the world and now 
it is offered to you. Please telephone at 
once and tell the President you will accept 
it.” This situation of course canceled fa- 
ther's proposed visit to the Philippine Is- 
lands with Secretary Taft. 

In the early days of the Chief Engineer's 
incumbency in Panama, Secretary Taft was 
much involved with matters in the Philip- 
pines, which were of great importance alone, 
and so as a consequence, much of the prog- 
ress of the work at Panama was generally 
reported directly to the President. 

About the first day after my father’s ar- 
rival in Panama he spent the afternoon on 
the porch of Dr. Gorgas’s home, at which 
time they discussed many problems at Pana- 
ma, the principal one of course being the 
establishment of health conditions under 


2 which Anglo-Saxons could work. Father 
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was surprised that more headway had not 
been made in the elimination of yellow fever 
and the reduction of malaria, and asked Dr. 
Gorgas why they had not been able to ac- 
complish the results that had been so suc- 
cessful at Habana, when Dr. Leonard Wood, 
Dr. Gorgas and their staff had cleaned up 
that city after the Spanish-American War. 
Dr. Gorgas replied that he could get no co- 
operation or assistance from Washington 
and that the officials were dubious about the 
cause and the treatment of these maladies. 
Father said then that the Sanitary Depart- 
ment should be a separate organization and 
that he would have Dr. Gorgas detached from 
reporting to the Governor and report to him, 
in order that full cooperation could be given 
the Sanitary Department. This was done 
and from that time on, from July to Decem- 
ber of that year, most of the efforts on the 
Isthmus were devoted to the elimination of 
these dreaded diseases and to the improved 
health conditions. Dr. Gorgas told me in 
the summer of 1906, when I was on a visit 
to the Canal Zone, that there had not been 
a single case of yellow fever since the sum- 
mer of 1905, and I believe this is the same 
record of accomplishment to date. 

When it was demonstrated that yellow 
fever had been brought under control and 
therefore possible for Anglo-Saxons to live 
on the Isthmus in something like a normal 
manner, full attention was given to engi- 
neering and construction, and to the plan- 
ning for a definite decision of what type the 
Canal would be. 

During the French occupation of the Isth- 
mus the planning was entirely on the sea- 
level basis, and after our Government took 
over the work in 1904, it was a generally 
accepted fact that it would be of this type. 
However, after some consideration and local 
experience by our engineers this solution 
was not so general. 

The act of Congress which authorized the 

President to proceed with the construction 
of the Canal placed almost unlimited power 
in his hands, as to details of route, type, and 
size of Canal, the chief limiting clause 
which, it may be noted, left much to his 
judgment, reading as follows: The Canal 
“shall be of sufficient capacity and depth as 
shall afford convenient passage for the ves- 
sels of the largest tonnage and greatest 
draft now in use and such as may be rea- 
sonably anticipated.” 
In order to obtain the advantage of the 
best engineering advice upon the general 
problems involved, the President appointed 
a board of consulting engineers, the members 
being eminent in their profession, both 
American and European. After a visit of 
inspection to the Isthmus and due consulta- 
tion, the board made two reports, the major- 
ity one favoring a sea-level and the minority 
a lock plan, both reports, however, con- 
curring in the other general features, After 
a long time, the whole matter was referred 
to Congress, 

Some of the most competent engineers 
who had given the matter close study were 
of the opinion that the lock type was emi- 
nently the proper solution, and the key to 
the proposition was the Gatun Dam. The 
dam had been suggested some years previ- 
ously and it appealed to the Chief Engineer 
as a certain means of curbing the unruly 
Chagres River, making it the servant instead 
of the master of the situation, and he became 
an ardent advocate of the lock type, such as 
Was ultimately selected and which has 
proved so successful in operation. 

The President had an open mind as to the 
choice of type; probably he inclined to the 
sea-level. The chief engineer had several 
conferences with him and Secretary Taft, and 
argued to the limit of lis ability in favor 
of the lock type, which the President recom- 
mended to Congress as the proper one to be 
selected. Secretary Taft was on the train 
on his way to Chicago when the report of 


the International Board of Engineers was 
studied by him, and he supported fully the 
chief engineer's recommendation of the lock 
type. 

The recommendations were adopted by the 
Congress quickly and by the House, but only 
after some delay and discussion in the Sen- 
ate. The able speech of Senator Knox in 
favor of the lock type was probably the de- 
ciding factor. I think now time enough has 
elapsed so that it may be said here that 
much of the speech was read directly from 
sheets dictated by the Chief Engineer. I be- 
lieve that the wisdom of the congressional 
decision has been entirely justified in the 
transiting of 150,000 vessels over the last 36 
years of operation. 

As basic problems were solved and sub- 
stantial construction and progress made, the 
general opinion of the wisdom of building 
the canal was much more acceptable in the 
minds of our citizens, and instead of con- 
demning the project, they were willing to go 
along with it and many, now that it looked 
practicable, wanted to get into the act. Con- 
gressmen, who heretofore had condemned, 
came down in groups to inspect the prog- 
ress and many national problems were also 
evolved, such as the treatment of our rail- 
ways, in which work my father had had his 
earlier experiences. Interference and at- 
tempts at severe criticism were prevalent, 
however, exactly as they are at the moment 
on another global matter, and in conse- 
quence, father used the option he had with 
President Roosevelt and sent in his resigna- 
tion in the spring of 1907. He had never 
previously been interfered with in his engi- 
neering activities and could not accept them 
now, when he had carried out his assign- 
ment. 

The arrival of the Chief Engineer’s resig- 
nation in the White House was a distinct 
shock to the President, and Joseph Bucklin 
Bishop, the secretary of the Isthmian Canal 
Commission, related it to me as follows: 
“When the President read your father’s let- 
ter he rushed out of his office without even 
taking a hat and went directly to the War 
Department and asked for the commanding 
officer of the Engineer Corps, who was not in 
the city. He asked who was on duty and 
was told that Lieutenant Colonel Goethals 
was, and he asked that he be sent for, and 
when the colonel arrived he told him to get 
ready as he was going to be transferred to the 
Panama Canal as Chief Engineer.” 

In November 1905 Secretary Taft had taken 
& group of Army engineers to the Isthmus, 
among them being Major Goethals, and so 
of course he was not entirely unfamiliar 
with the situation when this appointment 
came to him. I was on the Isthmus when 
Colonel Goethals and his staff arrived, and 
returned to New York a few days later with 
my father when the Colonel had taken over. 

The history of the building of the Canal 
under General Goethals is a record of great 
accomplishment, and father always admired 
and supported him in every way possible in 
the States. The general was a great admin- 
istrator and builder. 

In 1908 Secretary Taft was elected to the 
highest office in our country and had 4 years 
of very great and interesting activities, one 
of the most important being the appoint- 
ment of six Justices of the Supreme Court. 

In 1913 when he had finished his term of 
office he became Kent professor of law at 
Yale and was elected president of the Ameri- 
can Bar Association, and in 1914 the first 
president of the American Institute of Juris- 
prudence, organized to improve law and its 
administration. 

In New Haven he watched the political 
scene with absorbed interest, reviewing 
events and renewing old associations, and 
thoroughly enjoyed the relaxing experience 
after the days in the White House, but in 
1918 he was appointed by President Wilson 
a member of the National War Labor Board 
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for arbitrating labor disputes, which took 
him back somewhat again into national life. 

In June 1921, when Chief Justice White 
passed on, President Harding appointed Wil- 
liam Howard Taft Chief Justice of the United 
States, a position for which he was emi- 
nently fitted. There is hardly an executive 
in our long history who had had such a 
useful and colorful career from his early 
days in the practice of law in Cincinnati 
and through his very constructive activities 
in the Philippines, and he was longer in 
charge of the work at Panama than any 
other official. In the White House, in New 
Haven, giving his law experience to young 
men, and finally as Chief Justice he ex- 
emplified the highest traditions of man- 
hood and of scholarship. His is truly a 
triumphant story of indomitable character 
for all to study, admire, and to follow. 

Before I conclude my remarks on such an 
outstanding and brilliant personality in our 
national life of a generation past as Presi- 
dent Taft, I want also to pay my respects 
to one of another generation in this notable 
family. 

Since my return from the Far East a few 
years ago it has been my privilege to follow 
with much interest the activities of the 
senior Senator from Ohio, and I note always 
that he works from the standpoint of the 
principle of how much good an objective 
will do for the country, and not from how 
many votes it will get from the ninth ward, 
In other words, he is a true statesman in the 
fullest extent of the meaning. 

I wish you could have heard the recep- 
tion he got on the evening of April 12 this 
year at the Yale Club in New York, when he 
spoke in the lounge, crowded full of Yale 
men, They stood and clapped for fully 5 
minutes when he entered the room and gave 
him a tremendous ovation when he had 
finished speaking. 

This, of course, is not the time nor place 
for political discussion, but it might not be 
considered inappropriate to suggest that in 
this era of grave national peril and confu- 
sion, although our country is rich in talent 
and leadership, a great many of our people 
believe that Senator Bob—by reason of his 
splendid background, experience, ability, 
courage, patriotism, and integrity—would 
prove to be the best man to guide the Na- 
tion back into the paths of peace and sta- 
bility. It is undoubtedly true that he could 
attract as aides and assistants the most capa- 
ble of our citizens. He is carrying on—in 
this generation—the activities and ideals of 
a famous statesman-jurist-father. If 
therefore, in the course of destiny, he should 
be called to the Nation’s highest post, all 
may rest assured that he will discharge the 
great duties imposed without fear or favor, 
and solely for what he shall believe to be for 
his country’s highest good and betterment. 


Mr. Speaker, following the address of 
Mr. Stevens several were called on for 
brief informal talks. Mrs. Manning 
spoke most interestingly and delight- 
fully. She was followed by Representa- 
tive Spence, who, as a neighbor of the 
Tafts—his district is just across the Ohio 
River from Cincinnati—paid high trib- 
ute to William Howard Taft and his 
father, and spoke with especial reference 
to the judicial career of the former. 
Representative Reece paid his tribute to 
the former President, and related inci- 
dents characteristic of him. I added my 
own words of appreciation and esteem 
for him. 

At this juncture the toastmaster made 
reference to the selection of General 
Gorgas for the Hall of Fame, New York 
University, whose bust—together with 
that of Alexander Graham Bell, inventor 
of the telephone—was scheduled for un- 
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veiling at the university on May 24. He 
said that out of the 113 electors voting 
in such matters 81 of them voted for 
General Gorgas; that Woodrow Wilson 
received 77; Susan B. Anthony, 74; 
Theodore Roosevelt and Bell, 70 each; 
and Josiah Willard Gibbs, a physicist, 64 
votes. These six, he stated, had won 
the highly coveted honor of a place in 
this distinguished pantheon, He ex- 
pressed especial gratification that one 
of the Panama Canal construction or- 
ganization had received the high dis- 
tinction involved, and that the name of 
General Gorgas, like that of Abou Ben 
Adhem “led all the rest.” He asked Mrs. 
Wrightson to speak of the ceremony to 
be observed at the unveiling ceremonies, 
and this she did. Governor Thatcher 
had served on the Isthmian Canal Com- 
mission with General Gorgas, and re- 
cently had been an active vice president 
of the Gorgas Hall of Fame Committee 
which made formal presentation of the 
claims of the great sanitarian for the 
Hail of Fame recognition. 

The next speaker was Dr. Calvo, who, 
in excellent English, spoke with effective 
eloquence. Her address follows: 


ADDRESS oF Dr, ESTHER NERA DE CALVO 

Governor Thatcher, distinguished guests, 
members of the Panama Canal Society, and 
auxiliary, I am very grateful that I am here 
tonight as an honor guest at the sixteenth 
annual dinner of the Panama Canal Society 
of Washington held in commemoration of 
one of those Americans whose name is in- 
delibly written in the annals of the Republic 
of Panama, and linked to one of its most 
important events—the construction of the 
Panama Canal. 

William Howard Taft, as Secretary of War, 
and os President of the United States, served 
with great vision and effectiveness the cause 
of continental solidarity and understanding 
among the peoples of the American nations. 
With all his brain and heart this illustrious 
statesman favored the construction and 
maintenance of the crossroads of the world 
at Panama—that monumental engineering 
work which has been serving, and will 
forever serve, the commercial, the politi- 
ccl, and the cultural interests of the hu- 
man race. This great enterprise will al- 
ways represent for Panama a steady step in 
its continuous progress, a permanent effort 
to maintain the sanitation and health of the 
Isthmus which, under the direction of the 
eminent American, Dr. William Crawford 
Gorgas, were so vastly improved, with the 
eradication of the mortal enemies of its 
population, the deadly mosquitoes which 
transmit yellow and malarial fever. 

These two American builders of friendship 
with our Republic, together with hosts of 
others, some dead, and some yet living, be- 
long to that distinguished American group 
who, in their varying capacities and posi- 
tions, have contributed so greatly to create 
a source of understanding between the Re- 
public of Panama and the United States. 

As a Panamanian I take this opportunity 
to render to all these my sincere respects. 

Fortunately, men like William Howard 
Taft have followers who have served, and 
are serving, to further all these benificent 
aims—through such organizations as the 
Panama Canal Society of Washington, and 
its auxiliary. This is especially true of one 
of the society’s most eminent members, 
Hon. Maurice H. Thatcher, who, as a mem- 


ber of the Commission in charge of the con- 


struction of the Canal, and Governor of the 
Canal Zone, and ever since, has always 
maintained the highest standards of close 
friendship between the people of Panama 


and those of the United States, by equanim- 
ity, comprehension, and tactful policy, 
Panama will never forget that Governor 
Thatcher has always stressed the importance 
of establishing a permanent procedure 
through which the two nations might work 
together for the welfare, peace, and friend- 
ship of their citizens. 

Two laws which he, as Representative from 
Kentucky, sponsored and carried through 
Congress to enactment, have meant much 
to Panama and the Canal Zone, and to in- 
ternational betterment. I refer to the act 
providing for the establishment of the 
permanent ferry across the Panama Canal, 
with connecting roadway, now designated as 
the Thatcher Ferry and Highway; and to the 
act creating and providing for the mainten- 
ance of the Gorgas Memorial Laboratory in 
Panama City, a great research institution 
dealing with the cause and prevention of 
tropical disease. The ferry unites the two 
parts of my country, and serves both Panama 
and the Canal Zone. These projects were 
effectuated with a spirit which will never 
perish so long as a Panamanian may live. 
The name of Governor Thatcher is written 
in golden letters in the hearts of all Pana- 
manians. And who could forget the suc- 
cessful effort made by Mrs. Thatcher in 
learning the Spanish language, which be- 
came an effective key to open the hearts of 
our people? 

The song that you have just sung, I ven- 
ture to repeat, for I deeply feel its spirit: 
“God Bless America, 

Land that I love; 
Stand beside her and guide her 

Thru the night with a light from above. 
From the mountains to the prairies, 

To the oceans white with foam, 
God bless America, 

My home, sweet home.” 

It is my sincere wish that the Panama 
Canal Society of Washington and its aux- 
iliary may long continue their patriotic en- 
deavors toward enhancing the ties that so 
fortunately exist between Panama and the 
United States. 


The sentiments and expressions of the 
speakers touching the life, character, 
and accomplishments of William How- 
ard Taft—our twenty-seventh Presi- 
dent—were warmly received by the as- 
sembled diners; and were well crys- 
tallized in the couplet written for the 
occasion, and appearing on the printed 
program: 

With purpose true and firm, and knowledge 
vast and sure, 

He wrought in solid worth the deeds that 
shall endure. 


To conclude the speaking program 
Senator Tart was called on to make such 
responsive remarks as he might wish to 
make. The Senator, after expressing his 
great appreciation for the honor and 
tributes thus paid his father, referred 
to the international situation, and re- 
viewed and reiterated his views on the 
subject. 


Old Soldiers Never Die 
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HON. E. Y. BERRY 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
j Thursday, May 24, 1951 


— Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, under 


leave granted to extend my remarks in 
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the Record, I include the following 
pcem by Cal J. Aisenbrey, of Hot 
Springs, S. Dak., who has four sons in the 
Korean War: 
OLD SOLDIERS Never Dre 

Old soldiers never die 

They simply fade away, 
Veterans like you and I, 

Survive the battles’ fray. 


Old soldiers never die, 
Their spirit marches on; 

From Bunker Hill to Gettysburg, 
Down through the Meuse-Argonne. 


Old soldiers never die, 
In khaki, blue, or gray; 

They fought for freedom's cause so just, 
As do their sons today. 


We who survive must bear the torch 
Thrown us from dying hands; 

We must subdue the common foe, 
At home and foreign lands, 


Old soldiers never die, 
For freedom’s cause must live, 
This heritage fore’er survives, 
E’en though our sons must give. 


Salute the dead of Bunker Hill 
Down to Korea's fray; 

Salute true sons of Uncle Sam, 
On Decoration Day. 


What We Are Up Against 
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HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 23, 1951 


Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the foremost organizations battling 
communism in America today is the All 
American Conference to combat com- 
munism. 

The All American Conference was or- 
ganized several years ago by 54 national 
patriotic, religious, veteran, fraternal, 
civic, and labor groups with a combined 
national enrollment of more than 50,- 
000,000 members. 

The general counsel and director of 
the All American Conference is Robert 
W. Hansen, a young Milwaukee, Wis., at- 
torney, who has a splendid background 
in the fraternal and civic life of this 
country. 

Mr. Hansen, as a student at Mar- 
quette University Law School, won the 
Wisconsin Inter-Collegiate Peace Ora- 
torical Award; in 1940 he was selected 
by the junior chamber of commerce as 
Milwaukee’s outstanding man of the 
year. 

Hansen has traveled extensively in the 
United States and Canada as well as 
abroad. As a former national president 
of the Fraternal Order of Eagles, he has 
addressed hundreds of meetings in all 
parts of the Nation. 

In 1949, with representatives of 28 
other American organizations, he trav- 
eled around the world with Dr. George 
Denny's Town Meeting of the Air to pro- 

‘mote people-to-people understanding 
and to learn a little more about the prob- 
lems of the world in which we live. 
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It was my recent pleasure to attend 
the seventeenth annual convention ban- 
quet of the Pennsylvania Federation of 
Fraternal and Social Organizations at 
Pittsburgh, Pa. The federation, repre- 
senting more than 2,000 Pennsylvania 
fraternal, veteran, and social organiza- 
‘tions under the capable leadership of 
Mr. Bertram J. Murphy, a past national 
judge advocate of the Marine Corps 
League, heard a very timely address by 
Mr. Hansen entitled What We Are Up 
Against.“ 

Under unanimous consent, I include 
Mr. Hansen’s address in the Appendix of 
the RECORD: 
WHAT We Are Up AGAINST 
(Address by Robert W. Hansen) 


The groups you represent—veterans’ posts, 
{fraternal lodges, and social clubs—are built 
on the foundation of family recreation, giv- 
ing opportunities for wholesome activities, 
fun, and fellowship to the whole family. 

3 In tinder-box times such as these, there is 
special need for the clubs and associations 
that give to men and their families the 
chance to belong and participate and do 
things together. As a cement that holds to- 
gether the families of a community, clubs 
are an important part of the American scene, 
„But this variety and the vitality of volun- 
tary, nongovernmental associations of men 
and women are not a uniquely American 
‘phenomenon. It is probably true, as some- 
jone has observed, that, if you stranded three 

Americans on a desert island, the first thing 
they would do would be to form a club. 
Sometimes, I think he should have added 
that, in 6 months’ time, one of them will be 
complaining that a clique of two is running 
ithe outfit. But elsewhere, as in America, 
clubs and associations identify the truly 
democratic society. 

Club and associational activities represent 
an individual’s chance to join his individual 
strength with the combined strength of 
others to influence the direction of com- 
munity and public affairs. 

In a complex society, where problems are 
£0 big and one man’s chance to do much 
about them so small, clubs are as meaning- 
ful, or nearly so, as quadrennial elections in 
giving the average citizen the chance to par- 
| ticipate and work with others as a full part- 
ner in democratic living. 

The free and voluntary association of men 
and women in this great rainbow of varying 
types of social organizations identifies the 
truly democratic nation. Where you find 
this great array of varying types of group 
associations, you stand on democratic soil. 
There such groups do not exist or cannot 
exist by reason of government repression, 
you have the isolation of the individual into 

a social aloneness that sets the stage for the 
all-embracing and all-powerful state. Stalin, 
Hitler, and Mussolini joined in recognizing 
the significance of clubs and fraternal asso- 
ciations to democracy by making their liqui- 
dation a first consideration. 

It is a particular pleasure to accept the 
invitation of your president, Bertram Mur- 
‘phy, and your secretary, Carl Cassone, to 
speak to the leaders and representatives of 
jthe fraternal, veterans, social and patriotic 
‘societies of Pennsylvania about the All-Amer- 

ican Conference to Combat Communism, a 
‘conference of over 50 national organizations 
united to defend America and combat com- 
munism. 

In January 1950, representatives of these 
organizations met at the invitation of George 
Craig, young lawyer from the coal-mining 
town of Brazil, Ind., then the national com- 
mander of the American Legion to form this 
continuing conference on an educational, in- 
formational, and advisory basis. 

Major servicemen's organizations, includ- 
ing the Catholic War Veterans and the Jew- 


ish War Veterans, are among the participat- 
ing groups; such veteran organizations have 
been among the first to recognize the inter- 
nal and external security problems involved 
in world communism. 

Fraternal and service clubs, including the 
Lions, Elks, Moose, and Eagles, participate 
in the All-American Conference, recognizing 
that such associations are among the first 
to be suppressed when the Communists take 
over in any country. 

Major religious organizations in our Na- 
tion, including the Federal Council of 
Churches of Christ, the National Council of 
Catholic Men, the American Jewish Com- 
mittee, and the National Association of 
Evangelicals are represented in the con- 
ference for they know that communism is 
anti-God on earth. 

Business and labor organizations, includ- 
ing the American Federation of Labor and 
the National Federation of Business and 
Professional Women, the American Medical 
Association, and the American Hotel Asso- 
ciation, are active, knowing that the Com- 
munist blueprint calls for the ending of free 
economic enterprise and the liquidation of 
the free trade-union movement. Teachers, 
represented by the National Education Asso- 
ciation, participate, recognizing that the 
freedom to learn and freedom to teach are 
first victims of the totalitarian state. 

Pennsylvania is well represented in the 
official council of the AAC. The national 


chairman of the conference is Dr. Daniel A. 


+ Poling, of Philadelphia, crusading editor of 

* the Christian Herald. Dr. Frederick Curtis 

Fowler, distinguished clergyman of this city, 
is a national vice chairman, as is Philadel- 
` phian Lewis G. Hines, special representative 
of the American Federation of Labor. Sec- 
retary of the conference is W. C. “Tom” 
Sawyer, of Freedoms Foundation at Valley 
Forge, Pa, 

Like the men who wrote the American 
Constitution, these participating organiza- 
tions are agreed on the basic aim of effec- 
tively combating world communism, even 

` though they may differ on where or how that 
menace can be most effectively ended. They 
represent unity, not necessarily uniformity. 
Fach participating organization is auton- 
omous, speaks for itself on matters of con- 

į troversial policy and works in its own field, 

in its own way, to promote Americanism and 

combat communism. Some may see this as 

' @ weakness. Those who believe that a free 
nation and a free world, working together as 
free and voluntary partners in a common 
cause, need not surrender freedom to defend 
it, will see it as a great strength. 

Our unity of purpose arises from a shared 
understanding of what we are up against—a 
Moscow-directed, world-wide Communist 
conspiracy to divide free men, undermine 
free nations, and dominate a world by force. 
Our chance to live in freedom and the basic 
values of our civilization depend upon such 
awareness of the true nature of the Commu- 
nist menace and the fronts on which Com- 
munists fight. 

Whether you see communism as a military 
threat, an economic system, a political 
tyranny or a spiritual challenge—and it is 
all of these, and more—no effective defense 
can be developed against it until you, and 
people like you, recognize the true nature 
and exact pattern of operations of the foe 
that faces up. Such understanding must in- 
clude the realization that we face a world 
organization, centered in the Kremlin, or- 
ganized to eliminate all opposition and con- 
quer a world by military force and organized 
subversion. 

When revolution and 3 years of civil war 
brought the Communists to power in Russia, 
they talked of peace and justice and an 
economic democracy in which there was to 
be no class conflict. Lenin said, “The state 
will be able to wither away completely.” 


Life was to be peaceful in the new Russia. 
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“But, before that can be,” suggested the 
Commies, “we must bring order to our na- 
tion by eliminating the enemies of the new 
order.” Secret police and summary trials 
combined to send leaders of opposition par- 
ties to exile or Siberia. Centers of inde- 
pendent thinking were liquidated. Life 
would be peaceful a little later on in the new 
Russia. 

“But Russia is a backward country,” said 
the Kremlin bosses, “surely we must develop 
an industrial plant to make possible a 
higher standard of living for our people.” So 
the same weapons of fear and force were 
used to build factories, train workers, set 
production quotas, and fill the slave-labor 
camps. Surely, life would now be peaceful 
in the new Russia. 

“Not with such primitive agricultural 
methods,” answered the Red rulers, “cer- 
tainly it is necessary that we have a mod- 
ernized and collectivized farm development 
before the state can wither away.” So 3,- 

, 000,000 land-owning peasant—kulaks they 

* called them—went to their death in a few 
short years. Maybe, now, 10 years after the 

revolution, life could be peaceful in this 

new Russia. 

But not until the menace of the Axis 
Powers, who encircle our land and threaten 
our existence, has been ended,” announced 

the spokesmen for the Kremlin, as the mili- 

, tary state, secret police, and force labor con- 

z tinued. Generals were purged, workers 
whipped into line, and slave-labor camps 

kept filled. But when Hitler and his hordes 

were smashed into total defeat, surely the 
time had come when life would be peaceful 
in the new Russia. 

Not until the war mongering, imperial- 
istic democracies have been toppled,” came 
the new Kremlin line, following the Stalin 

who had said that Russia could not be 

' safe “* * unless capitalistic encircle- 
ment is liquidated and unless the danger of 

, foreign military attack has disappeared.” So 
came the occupation of Poland and East 
Europe, the rape of Czechoslovakia, the mili- 
tary support of Red China, and the aggression 
in Korea. Until even the blindest of the 
blind must see that life will never be peace- 
ful in the new Russia under the regime of 
those who use fear and force to exercise an 
expanding dominion over the bodies and 
souls of men, 

This is not an easy lesson for America to 
learn. We are a peaceful people—liking to 
let alone and be let alone. But today we 
must recognize what we should always have 
known—not only that communism is, as it 
always has been, a plan for the domination 
of a world by force, but also that evil means 
can never bring good results. 

Life can never be peaceful for those who 
attain and maintain power by conspiracy, 
force and fear. You are never a Caesar to 
become a Christ. You cannot become a saint 
by becoming a tyrant. You cannot use 
tyranny to promote democracy, for evil means 
cannot be used to reach a good end. 

Whatever may be the professed or intended 
goal, the means used become the end served. 
Progression is a matter of means used estab- 
lishing their own direction and result. All 
who have suffered under Soviet tyranny cry 
out to us to learn this lesson, and to remem- 
ber it in combatting this evil that is com- 
munism. For we dare not use these weapons 
of fear and terror to oppose communism lest 
we be equally corrupted and corroded by 
them. 

Treating communism as Communists 
would treat us—the same rigid party disci- 
pline, the same ruthless elimination of dis- 
scnters, the same reliance upon uniformity, 
the same use of fear and force—would wres- 
tie us into cur opgonent's clothing, leaving 
us undistinguishable from the evil force we 
seck to end. We cannot defend freedom by 
abandoning it. 

Though we do not propose to adopt his 
techniques or methcds, we must study and 
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know the enemy if we are to repel his assault 
upon us. More we must analyze the strengths 
and weaknesses of world communism—this 
monolithic structure, built with military 
methods and conspiratorial techniques. 

Lenin helped the least informed among us 
to do that when he wrote, “What we need 
is an army.” For what Lenin built, and 
Stalin perfected, is an army, a military-con- 
spiratorial force that poses as a political party 
in countries in which it has not come to 
power. 

For, only when you come to realize that 
there is no Communist Party anywhere, but 
only a Communist army everywhere, do you 
know what we are up against. The Commu- 
nist Party, in America or elsewhere, is not 
a party in any sense of that word. Every 
time you use the phrase, Communist Party, 
you fall into a Kremlin trap. 

Political parties, in the democratic sense 
of the word, represent voluntary associations, 
seeking to persuade by reason, not compel by 
force. They meet in the open, represent vary- 
ing shades of opinion, determine policies, 
and agree upon candidates to be selected to 
an electorate for approval. 

Meetings of the so-called Communist Party 
are closed and secret gatherings, attended by 
persons using fake or cover names. Disci- 
pline is ironclad, with dissenters punished 
by expulsion or, if the party has come to 
power, by death. Policies are set by one man 
or small group of men in Moscow. Such se- 
crecy, discipline, and subservience to a for- 
eign power distinguish the so-called Com- 
munist Party in every particular from a true 
political party. 

Actually, this so-called Communist Party 
is a Communist army. In his very helpful 
book, The Front Is Everywhere, Col. W. R. 
Kintner, of the United States Army, points 
out the military structure of the Communist 
conspiracy. At its head, says Kintner, is 
Generalissimo Stalin, using the central com- 
mand, strict discipline, interchangeability of 
operating units, and separation of leaders 
from led to direct his military-type organ- 
ization. 

The plain fact is that Communists in our 
country are the equivalent of airborne troops 
dropped behind enemy lines to disrupt com- 
munications, sabotage production, and para- 
lyze enemy will to resist. The fact that the 
Commies do not wear the uniform of the 
Red army makes them more difficult to locate 
or identify, but it does not alter the nature 
of their responsibility, or their role in the 
army of world communism. 

Communists are not out to effect reforms 
or win elections. They have come to power 
in no country by democratic processes. Even 
in Soviet Russia, they have less than 3,000,000 
members, Their military structure and con- 
spiratorial operations require a small, tightly 
organized force, constantly purged of unre- 
liable elements, In a free nation like ours, 
their members are planted or assigned where 
they can sabotage production, undermine our 
economy, and paralyze our will to resist So- 
viet aggressions. 

To recognize this structure of organiza- 
tion and its operating techniques is to dis- 
sent from Winston Churchill’s observation 
that Soviet Russia is “a riddle wrapped up 
in a mystery inside an enigma.” While 
their strategy and tactics may shift to adapt 
to changing conditions, their basic aim and 
goal is crystal clear. 

However we may divide or disagree on 
specific policies or ways to combat commu- 
nism, all must be aware of the true nature 
of this Communist conspiracy to dominate 
a world by force, alert to the activities of the 
advance guard of the Communist army that 
is stationed among us and anxious to 
strengthen the democratic unity of the non- 
Communist world. 

This is not just a matter of being against 
communism, and recognizing it for what it 
is. It is also a matter of being for free- 


dom, the right of men and women to live 
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with liberty under law. With faith in con- 
stitutional democracy and the power of 
partnership among freemen, let us strength- 
en the military, economic, political, and 
moral resources of the free world so as to 
make impossible its overthrow by the 
Kremlin. 

With our American habit of plunging 
from the heights of unrealistic optimism 
to the depths of midnight black pessimism, 
there is reason to suggest that our alter- 
natives are not reduced to global war or ap- 
peasement and to remember that commu- 
nism has at its heart one fatal weakness. 

With all the agencies for influencing mass 
opinions that can be marshaled by a totali- 
tarian government, no one has found a way 
to teach people to love a horsewhip. Man's 
inward aspiration is to be free. Soviet re- 
liance upon secret police methods, forced 
labor, and military might insure its ulti- 
mate failure. Peasants cannot march 
against armies. Pitchforks are no match 
for machine guns. But when disaffection 
spreads to those who point the guns and 
pull the triggers, tyrannies end. 

There are hopeful signs: the defections 
of key Reds in Italy, loss by the Communists 
of control over great areas of French labor, 
the reduced Communist vote in every free 
election in West Europe in the past 2 years, 
the underground resistance in Red China, 
the one-way traffic from the satellite coun- 
tries, verified reports of mass dissatisfaction 
within Soviet Russia. A growing resistance 
to tyranny within Communist countries can 
be added to rearmament, economic recovery, 
and a developing unity in the free world as 
another weapon in the arsenal of democracy. 

As more and more of the peoples in the 
world come to see that the basic issue is 
that of human freedom versus human slay- 
ery, resistance stiffens to this new tyranny 
among men—the economic, political, and 
moral tyranny that is represented by the 
military—conspiratorial organization of 
world communism, Seeing communism as 
the great threat to men’s right to seek prog- 
ress with freedom under God brings free- 
dom new allies. 

Awareness of the true nature and organi- 
zation of world communism is important for 
what is in the hearts and minds of men can 
mean as much as armies and guns in deter- 
mining what is to be in the world of to- 
morrow. 

Three weeks ago, we introduced a Mil- 
waukee audience to the mayor of West Berlin, 
the beleaguered outpost of the free world 
that is 100 miles behind the iron curtain 
in Soviet-held territory. This man, Ernest 
Reuter, escaped from Hitler’s concentration 
camps to teach in Turkey during the Nazi 
era. He returned to West Berlin to become 
its mayor and an outspoken foe of Soviet 
tyranny. 

During the days of the airlift, Ernest Reu- 
ter, as much as any other single person, per- 
sonified the will to be free and determina- 
tion to resist in a city that had known totali- 
tarianism, red and black varieties, first-hand. 

His visit to our city was a reminder of the 
visit we had made with the globe-trotting 
America’s Town Meeting of the Air party to 
Berlin during that airlift. American planes 
were leaving Frankfurt for Tempelhof one 
every 3 minutes, a tremendous demonstra- 
tion of flying skill and firmness against 
Soviet pressure. 

Real heroes in the Berlin airlift were the 
beaten people in this battered city, the first 
to fall should the Kremlin give the order to 
march westward in Europe. Cut off from the 
west except for the narrow air corridor, they 
resisted Kremlin threats and blandishments. 

The plain people of Berlin listened as their 
mayor told them, “We are unarmed but we 
are not afraid. We shall win because our 
spirit is stronger than theirs.” At the free- 
dom rallies in West Berlin, the people gave 
their answer to the Soviet soldiers stationed 
nearby, shouting “freiheit, freiheit, frei- 
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heit“ freedom, freedom, freedom.” If 
that will to be free can live and inspire 
people in a battered and besieged city, it 
shall live and inspire people everywhere in 
the world, as they come to see the basic issue 
involved. 

For in the final analysis, it is those who 
feel in their hearts and souls this love of 
freedom and hatred for tyranny who must 
be depended upon to stand firm against the 
Communist tyranny. 

You can serve the common cause by deter- 
mining that every club in Pennsylvania and 
every organization in America, as a partner 
for peace with freedom, shall become an 
arsenal for democracy, a fortress against 
communism and a broadcasting station for 
the right of men to live with dignity and 
self-respect everywhere in the world. 


Communism and Dean Acheson 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


EON. JOSEPH R. McCARTHY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, May 24, 1951 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. Fresident, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an 
article entitled “How Acheson Urged Us 
To Back China Reds,” by Fulton Lewis, 
Jr., published in the Milwaukee Sentinel 
of May 11, 1951. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

How ACHESON URGED Us To Back CHINA REDS 
(By Fulton Lewis, Jr.) 

WASHINGTON, May 10.—Secretary of State 
Dean Acheson apparently is hopelessly 
ignorant of communism in general and 
Chinese Communists in particular. 

Heretofore unpublished testimony before 
a congressional committee in 1946 reveals 
that Acheson solemnly assured Members of 
Congress then that the United States need 
never fear an attack by Chinese troops. 

Asked if there was any way the United 
States could have an agreement with China 
whereby she would not use her arms against 
us, Acheson replied: 

“I think we can rest assured that the 
Chinese will not do that. If you mean that 
the Chinese would attack us, I do not think 
80.“ 

This is the same diplomatic genius who 
now says he is right on Korea and General 
MacArthur is wrong. In this he has the 
full support of President Truman and Sec- 
retary of Defense George C. Marshall. 

And just to prove that Acheson and the 
State Department are not the only ones 
stupid about communism in China and else- 
where, the same testimony—which to this 
day has never been made a part of any 
public record—reveals that the War and 
Navy Departments shared Acheson's views in 
1946. 

In fact, the War, Navy, and State De- 
partments, with Marshall nodding his as- 
sent from his vantage point as chief of the 
special 1946 mission to China, asked Con- 
gress for authority to arm and train 10 
Chinese Communist divisions. The reason 
they wanted to use American Officers and 
American money to train 10 divisions was 
that the Communists asked them for help. 
So help me, it’s all in the record, 

Here is Acheson’s testimony on this little 
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“With the support of the War and Navy 
Departments, the State Department has re- 
quested legislation to provide advice and as- 
sistance to China. The Communist forces 
were lacking in the type of organization, 
training, and equipment which would have 
made practicable their incorporation into 
the new nonpolitical national army. There- 
fore, the Communist leaders have asked, and 
General Marshall has agreed, that their in- 
tegration with the other forces be preceded 
by a brief period of United States training, 
and by the supply of minimum quantities 
of equipment.” 

This unpublished record reveals probably 
the most brazen attempt ever made by 
Acheson to aid the Communists directly and 
in the open. He used the aging General 
Marshall as a shield for his plan to train and 
equip Communist divisions in China. The 
State Department, he testified, “has very 
great concern that General Marshall's task 
be facilitated in carrying out the program 
he has proposed.” Later in his testimony, 
Acheson said that training the Communists 
“is contemplated in the military reorgani- 
gation program sponsored by General Mar- 
shall,” and that it would be of the “greatest 
benefit to China.” 

Members of the committee smelled a rat, 
however, despite Acheson's assertions that 
the whole idea belonged to Marshall. Later 
questioning brought out the fact that the 
State Department wrote the bill containing 
the proposal to arm and train 10 Chinese 
Red divisions, “for the benefit of China.” 

| When asked on June 14, 1946, if any United 
States officers were already helping to train 
Communist troops, Acheson said, 
No.“ The truth is that 85 American officers 
had already been assigned to aid the Commu- 
| nists. Marshall had ordered the Americans 
| to get together with the Reds despite the fact 
| that he had no authority to do so. In fact, 
ne never did get authority from Congress to 
help the Chinese Communists in any man- 
ner, shape, or form, 

A number of Congressmen are still puzzled 
about what happened to Acheson's bill to aid 
Communist troops in China. After several 
days of hearings before the Foreign Affairs 
Committee of the House, the bill was sudden- 
ly buried, never to be seen or heard of again, 

One theory is that the Chinese Commu- 
nists sent word along that they could take 
over China without the help of Acheson or 
Marshall. At any rate, the State Depart- 
ment’s interest in China vanished with 
Acheson’s statement that it would be best to 
“let the dust settle on China before we do 
anything further.” Acheson and Marshall 
had a new passion, anyway. It was aid for 
Europe, including a fat gift-loan for the 
British. Maybe this is the real reason China 
was forgotten in such arush. Attlee speaks 
and Acheson jumps, 


The Federal Trade Commission in the 
Present Defense Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. LOUIS B. HELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 15, 1951 


Mr. HELLER. Mr. Speaker, a most in- 
teresting address concerning the defense 
program and the role of the Federal 
Trade Commission in that program was 
recently delivered by the Honorable 
James M. Mead, the able Chairman of 
the Commission and a former Member 


of the United States Senate. Mr. Mead 
spoke before the Sales Executives Club of 
New York on May 1, 1951. I commend 
his address to all my colleagues: 


TEE FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION IN THE 
PRESENT DEFENSE PROGRAM 


Mark Twain once pointed out that a cat 
who sits down on a hot stove lid readily 
learns not to do so &gain but that she makes 
the mistake of also thinking it dangerous 
to sit down on a cold stove lid. The cat 
draws a false analogy between the two kinds 
of stove lids because they look alike. We 
should avoid drawing a similar false analogy 
between the present defense emrergency and 
the emergency of World War II. 

Though the industrial targets of the pres- 
sent defense program are not as high as those 
of the Second World War, the strain which 
they place upon our economy is becoming 
severe at an earlier stage. We began the 
Second World War with 8,000,000 people un- 
employed, and in consequence the work 
force had fallen by only 1,500,000 in 1945 
though 12,000,000 were in uniform. We be- 
gan the current emergency period with sub- 
stantially full employment. There is no 
slack to take up, except through longer 
hours and attracting more women to the 
labor force. 

Moreover, the controls of the Second World 
War were intended to operate for a limited 
period of time until there was a military 
decision, whereas, the present emergency, be- 
ing neither total war nor peace, offers little 
prospect of a quick determination, and the 
controls that are being established todey 
are designed to deal with a problem that is 
expected to continue, in its broad outlines, 
for a decade, or a generation. 

These two differences in the nature of the 
emergencies, taken together, mean that the 
United States faces a task of inventing po- 
litical and economic institutions which is as 
formidable as any that has ever confronted 
us. We proved in the Second World War 
and are now proving again that we can solve 
the problems of production on an unprece- 
dented scale. No nation has yet proved that 
it can convert itself semipermanently into 
a military economy, adopt the economic con- 
trols that are appropriate to the conver- 
sion, and still keep its business enterprise 
private, free, and competitive, It is for our 
generation to supply this proof. 

The Federal Trade Commission is in a pe- 
culiar sense a guardian of private, free, com- 
petitive enterprise. That's our responsi- 
bility—it’s our business. Not only was it 
established to stop monopolistic practices in 
their incipiency; it was set up as a bi- 
partisan body with staggered tenure of office; 
it was equipped with unusual powers of 
fact-gathering in order that it might act as 
an arm of the Congress to keep abreast of 
new threats to competitive private enter- 
prise and to suggest new remedies as they 
became necessary. No other agency of Gov- 
ernment has been assigned this job or given 
the means to perform it. Today the Com- 
mission, carrying out the mandate of Con- 
gress, continues its efforts to curb monopo- 
listic practices, such as price-fixing, un- 
lawful price discrimination, tying contracts, 
and unfair practices such as deceptive ad- 
vertising. It does this not only because 
these old evils still need to be checked and 
the law requires us to do so, but also be- 
cuse some of them are drags upon the de- 
fense effort which should be tolerated today 
less than ever. But the principal measure 


' of the Commission's performance during 


this period will not be its success in doing 
its accustomed job, but rather its success in 
preserving the competitive private enterprise 
system for the deflecting tendencies that are 
inherent in a vast mobilization for defense. 

We are approaching this job humbly and 
without pat formulas. We have the advan- 
tage that the President is keenly aware that 
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competition would suffer if the defense pro- 
gram were developed without care to preserve 
it and he has, therefore, given instructions 
that there shall be conferences between the 
defense agencies, our Commission, and the 
Department of Justice. We have the fur- 
ther advantage that the Defense Production 
Act provides that the defense agencies shall 
clear with the antimonopoly agencies, of 
which we are one, in authorizing types of 
joint activity which might jeopardize com- 
petition. These advantages assure us sym- 
pathetic support and machinery to work 
through but do not of themselves tell us 
what to do. 

Thus fer we are urging a few key ideas and 
I want to tell you about them; the first is 
that this ought to be everybody's defense 
program, a program participated in by big 
business, independent business, and little 
business alike. To place defense contracts 
with little business or get emergency ex- 
pansion by little business is harder than to 
do the job through large enterprises alone, 
but it is the only way to use all our muscle. 
Moreover, it is the only way to make sure 
that the defense program shall not so distort 
the economy as to bring us out of the emer- 
gency either with an excessive concentration 
of economic power or with excessive Govern- 
ment control designed to limit or reverse the 
concentrating tendency. 

Second, the needs of defense should be 
met so far as possible by industrial expan- 
sion. Only if we can meet a large part of 
defense requirements from new production 
can we hope to get rid of allocations, pri- 
orities, and price controls before they are 
permanently built into our economy. And 
that we hope to do. 

Third, since we start without a reserve of 
manpower and with scarcities of important 
basic materials, the expansion should em- 
ploy, so far as possible, new technology, 
technology that saves or prevents waste of 
labor and materials. This means that spe- 
cial incentives should be provided for the 
appropriate kind of technological develop- 
ment, and that special care should be taken 
to uncover technological possibilities that 
are in the hands of those who cannot or will 
not develop them quickly. It means, too, 
that the pooling of technology should be 
encouraged where there is a danger that the 
separate ownership of complementary new 
developments may prevent them from being 
adequately used. 

Through measures such as these, both the 
severity and the duration of controls can be 
minimized. This will be a great advantage 
during the period of the defense effort; it 
will mean higher living standards when the 
peace is assured for all our people. 

There is also need to make the controls 
that are applied fair, simple, and effective. 
Our commission is not a control agency and 
has no desire to try to usurp the functions 
cf other agencies. However, it is already de- 
veloping programs of friendly aid which give 
us some influence upon the trend of events. 
We are helping to make the orders of the 
National Production Authority effective by 
making, at NPA’s request, industry-wide sur- 
veys of compliance with these orders. Such 
surveys not only contribute to the enforce- 
ment of sound orders but also enable NPA 
to identify more quickly any portions of such 
orders that may be unworkable or unfair. 
Two such surveys have already been under- 
taken and others are in immediate prospect. 

We are also helping to make the orders 
of OPS more appropriate by supplying a solid 
basis of information upon which these orders 
can be founded. Eric Johnston announced 
on April 23 that, after certain price adjust- 
ments have been made, further price in- 
creases will be allowed only in industries 
whose profits, on the average, are less than 
85 percent of their profits in certain peak 
years since the Second World War. For this 
sort of program to work, there must be an 
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accurate knowledge about rates of profit, and 
this knowledge must cover all kinds of en- 
terprises, big and little, urban and rural, in- 
tegrated and not integrated. The Federal 
Trade Commission supplies most of the profit 
data upon which this program relies. 

We began to collect financial statistics be- 
fore the Second World War and, together 
with the Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion, have acted as the Government’s agency 
to provide summary balance-sheet and in- 
come-statement data every quarter since the 
beginning of 1947. The program began mod- 
estly, to cover manufacturing industries 
only. 

Before the present emergency began these 
figures about manufacturing profits were 
proving their worth. They have been the 
Government's only reliable source of infor- 
mation about the profits of small business. 
They have given businessmen in any line of 
manufacturing the opportunity to compare 
their own operating results with those of 
other concerns in the same line, and with 
those of other concerns of the same size, in 
order to locate points where performance 
might be improved. They have informed 
the Council of Economic Advisers about the 
trend of business sales and profits, and have 
been the largest single source of estimates by 
the Department of Commerce about the 
trend of the national income. They have 
assisted the Federal Reserve Board in its 
analysis of bank-loan expansion and have 
thus contributed to the use of selective 
credit controls to curb inflation. Now they 
are becoming the basis upon which the in- 
dustry divisions of OPS determine the trend 
of sales and profits in particular industries, 
We are receiving a growing number of re- 
quests to make special tabulations of data 
for the price-control agencies. At the re- 
quest of these agencies, we are also expand- 
ing our reports to cover wholesale and retail 
trade, since there is no other source of data 
about profits in distribution. It is inevi- 
table that with the growing demands on this 
reporting program it will become more de- 
tailed, more comprehensive, and more care- 
fully accurate. It will, thus, become more 
useful to businessmen as well as to Govern- 
ment agencies. 

Our reporting program has been repeatedly 
praised by the officials of the Bureau of the 
Budget who supervised it. Moreover, com- 
parison of our estimates made about three 
months after the close of a quarter with the 
figures which become available from the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue 3 years later 
shows a degree of accuracy much higher than 
either we or the Bureau of the Budget had 
expected. On net income before taxes, for 
example, our total for 1947 was within four- 
tenths of 1 percent of the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue total. We are proud of our record 
and we invite criticism from every inter- 
ested source. 

The facts as to the present revision are as 
follows: 

We have long desired to make reports in 
greater detail than is possible with the 
sample we have used. Accordingly, on our 
initiative and with the hearty approval of 
the Bureau of the Budget, we have drawn a 
new sample of manufacturing corporations 
which is to be used for the first time in the 
report for the second quarter of 1951. It is 
not expected that this sample will appre- 
ciably increase the accuracy of our national 
totals because they are already very accurate. 
It is expected, however, that the sample will 
allow us to report accurately the profits of 
more industries than we now feel justified in 
reporting, and will allow us to report sepa- 
rately the profits of large and small corpora- 
tions within each major industry, whereas 
we now can make such separate reports by 
size only for manufacturing as a whole. 

The use of facts to deflate political contro- 
versies is a slow process, but it does take 
place. Today employers and labor unions 


would. not think of settling a controversy 
about “wages by conflicting assertions about 
the trend of the cost of living. Instead they 
use the cost-of-living index of the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, and thus start their dis- 
agreements from certain solidly agreed facts. 
So long as profits are controlled, it will be 
important to give the Federal Trade Com- 
mission's financial reports the same status 
as those given the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


Achievements of Wemen’s Army Corps 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 24, 1951 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing article from Newsweek magazine 
of May 21, 1951: 


SINEWS OF War 


(The Women's Army Corps passed its ninth 
birthday last week. Karen Salisbury of 
Newsweek's Washington staff reports on the 
Corps achievements.) 55 

For Col. Mary Agnes Hallaren the sun- 
baked training center at Fort Lee, Va. 
(near Petersburg), is the home base of 
her 11,000-strong Women's Army Corps. 
Here, where the cream of the Quartermaster 
Corps spent millions of man-hours picking 
up butts and matchsticks, WAC recruits go 
through a stiff 8 weeks of basic training. 
Last week, as the corps celebrated its ninth 
birthday, the center braced itself for the hard 
job of tripling itself in the next year. 

Though the training center’s mission is to 
mold the girls into soldiers, the Wacs call 
it Hallaren’s School for Young Ladies, after 
their former schoolmarm boss. Instructors 
must refer to recruits as ladies or women, al- 
though “pinhead” and “Minnie” (for Minnie 
Mouse and her big shoes) occasionally slip 
out. A stiff-backed sergeant “welcomes” the 
girls at the train, carries their bags, and 
ushers them politely into a station wagon. 


MOTHBALL FLEET 


Once on the campus, things change as 
some 500 uniformed Wacs introduce 1,500 
young ladies to the Army. Half the in- 
structors are wartime WAC officers recalled 
from civilian life. Often in their forties, 
they have been nicknamed the “mothball 
fleet.“ The rest are young Officers recently 
commissioned from the ranks, or through a 
small (200-a-year) special college program. 
The highest rankers, including the com- 
mandant, Lt. Col. Ruby Herman, are almost 
all ex-teachers. 

The average recruit, about 20 years old 
(average officer, 36), is a stocky 127 pounds at 
5-foot-4, and has finished high school. With 
a minimum required intelligence score of 
80 AGCT (Army, 70), but an average of 100, 
they are a good clip above their male 
counterparts. 

Many come from the Midwest. Ten per- 
cent are Negro. And some cf the girls come 
from broken homes where opportunity is 
small. Often their reason for joining is am- 
bition for more education or a better chance 
at life. 

“For many, this is the first real home 
they’ve had,” an officer remarked, “where 
people really care about them, and where 
they get their first taste of security.” 


BAG AND BROOM 


In appreciation, the “troops” take hold 
from the first day of rigorous training and 
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sail through with little of the GI's tradi- 
tional grousing. In 2½ years of the center's 
life, only 125 of more than 9,000 graduates 
have been turned back to civilian life. 

Girls are tumbled into regular 2-story 
barracks—16 to 20 to a squad room. They 
learn to GI the floors, scour the wash-basin 
faucets, and bring the toes of their issue 
shoes to a mirror-like sheen. They are all 
members of the “bag and broom brigade“ 
policing the company area by picking up 
everything which can’t be moved or painted. 

They learn to keep their equipment in 
precise order. A single item out of place 
means a “gig” (demerit), and too many of 
these mean restriction to quarters or special 
“details.” They learn to march precisely— 
at first with a faint feminine waltzing, but 
toward the end of the training cycle with 
a more military stride, picking up their 
Little Abners (the regulation heavy work 
shoes) decisively. 

Interminably, they march to classes on 
everything from organization of the Army, 
military justice, and citizenship to military 
customs and courtesy. An added starter 
for the Wacs is a course in “social con- 
cepts” where questions of personal behavior 
and sex are discussed. 


HARD TRAINING 


Girls get a course in “weapons familiar- 
ization” where they study the .45 automatic 
pistol, the M-1 .30-caliber rifle, the M-2 
.22-caliber rifle, and the M-1 .30-caliber car- 
bine. If they wish to, they may fire the 
carbine on the rifle range. All but a few usu- 
ally want to, and most do surprisingly well. 

Toward the end of their training, they 
spend a week on bivouac, living in a field 
camp, wearing fatigues and helmet liners. 
They wash in their steel helmets, pitch 
tents, march, study mapmaking, and crawl 
through the infiltration course, but with- 
out machine-gun fire whistling overhead. 

After this, they are ready for graduation 
and an assignment with the Army. This is 
determined by aptitude tests. WAC jobs in- 
clude more than one-third of all Army tasks 
and cover everything from office work to 
cartography, telegraphy, intelligence, mili- 
tary policing, dental and medical technician 
jobs, and motor transport work. (Fort Lee 
Wacs have their own motor pool and do all 
repairs.) More than half of all Wacs end 
up in personnel and administration, with 
the next largest percentage, 15.77, going into 
the Medical Corps. One-fifth of them go 
overseas. 

Before taking up these jobs, Wacs usually 
go to regular Army technical schools, where 
they are consistently at the top of the class. 
And the biggest proof of their success is that 
Colonel Hallaren can't begin to fill requests 
of commanders for her young ladies. 


THE LITTLE COLONEL 


Short like her two predecessor WAC com- 
manding officers—Oveta Culp Hobby and 
Westray Battle Boyce—Colonel “Pee Wee” 
Hallaren barely reaches the 5-foot height re- 
quirement of the corps. To make up for 
this, she piles her hair up in braids in a 
high coronet. 

Massachusetts born, she was the eldest of 
six children in a modest Catholic family. 
Early in life, she found out how to meet 
emergencies. Once, at the age of 19 while 
vacationing near Yellowstone National Park, 
her money was stolen. She continued her 
hiking trip, washing dishes to make expenses 
and sleeping out of doors in a single blanket. 
After she became a teacher, she enjoyed 
going off by herself every summer, “to think 
and to refresh my soul,” hiking all over 
America and Europe, climbing mountains— 
the Andes—and striding through jungles. 

In 1942, when the Women’s Auxiliary 
Army Corps was set up, Mary Hallaren quit 
her teaching job and joined the Army, rising 
quickly. She took the first group of Waacs 
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to England, and after the Corps was rein- 
tegrated as the WAC, she became WAC Staff 
Director in Europe, On May 7, 1947, she 
succeeded Colonel Boyce as WAC command- 
ing officer. 

PRIDE AND PREJUDICE 

In her 9 years, Colonel Hallaren has seen 
the corps come a long way. Since the Revo- 
lution, the United States Army had stub- 
bornly fought the use of women in uniform. 
Even Army nurses were maligned as little 
better than camp followers when they were 
Officially organized in 1901. During the First 
World War, Gen. John J. Pershing asked for 
some women telephone operators overseas, 
but a women's corps was considered unwise. 

Between wars, after pressure from women’s 
groups, the Army reluctantly named a 
Director of Women’s Relations, but it took 
care that she had nothing to do. In 1930, the 
then Chief of Staff Douglas MacArthur 
abolished the job. In this period, the Army 
conducted several exhaustive studies of the 
problem of women in uniform but did noth- 
ing. 

OBSTACLE COURSE 

With the approach of the Second World 
War, Representative EDITH Nourse ROGERS 
of Massachusetts, a stanch supporter of 
women's rights and prerogatives, informed 
the Army that she was planning to introduce 
legislation calling for the enlistment of 
women. Balking at this invasion, Army 
chiefs did their best to sabotage the pro- 
posal. A high-ranking officer bluntly said: 

“It is not the Army's mission to provide an 
outlet for the energies of a group of unoccu- 
pied and independent women, however patri- 
otic.” The Navy, the Bureau of the Budget, 
and the Army Nurse Corps also fought the 
plan. But Mrs. Rocers continued to press 
for it. The draft of young men, taken from 
civilian life in peacetime, aided her. 

Eleven days before Pearl Harbor, Chief of 
Staff George C. Marshall shook his finger at 
an assistant. “I want a women’s corps right 
away and I don’t want any excuses.” The 
Army submitted its plan—not a very good 
one as it turned out when the WAAC was 
forced to reorganize as the WAC—and Mrs. 
Rocers promptly introduced it in the form of 
a bill. Red-faced officers testified for it, and 
on May 14, 1942, it became law. At the hear- 
ings, one Congressman suggested that the 
; WAAC might become a matrimonial agency. 
Col. Don Faith was drafted to run the 
first training center at Fort Des Moines, 


Iowa, an old cavalry post. Nine large stables ` 
were hurriedly converted into barracks. On : 
a hot, sticky morning in July to the pop of ~ 
flash bulbs, the first women’s training cen- ™ 


ter was Officially opened. 

| Some 800 women were fitted out in tent- 
like uniforms (the Quartermaster Corps had 
anticipated an army of lady giants) and 
high-crowned “Hobby hats.” Nonchalantly 
they took their shots in the arm, while a 
puzzled Army sergeant stood by with a 
bottle of smelling salts. Reluctantly, one 
instructor admitted that “the women learn 
more in a day than my squads of men used 
to learn in a week.” 


FINAL ACCEPTANCE 


These first Wacs were shunted all over 
_the world to serve with United States troops, 
At first they were used only as clerks, tele- 
phone operators, drivers, and cooks. But 
these artificial restrictions soon broke down, 
The Wacs stepped into positions as cryptog- 
raphers, airport tower operators, and hun- 
dreds of other military occupations. As they 
grew in importance, they also grew in size, 
reaching a wartime strength of 96,000 (their 
goal was 150,000). 

Despite unfair publicity and a resultant 
lack of success in recruiting, the WAC won 
high respect from Army commanders. In 
June 1948, the WAC became a part of the 
Regular Army. Today, one-third of the 
Officers are Regulars—the rest, reservists. 

This integration into the permanent mili- 


itary structure was a great victory, for the 


WAC had to overcome prejudice both among 
brass hats and the community as a whole. 
A spot survey in the corps’ early days showed 
that 70 percent of enlisted men did not want 
their sisters to be Wacs. 
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The WAC learned to handle this problem 
wisely by what it called “the defensive offen- 
sive.” Fort Lee WAC recruits are advised: 
“Some of the soldiers you meet won’t like 
your being in the Army and won't hesitate to 
tell you so. They may not always 
be polite about the matte. Don't 
argue; you'll gain nothing by it. 
There is only one way to cope with it: Use 
defensive strategy. Defensive strategy 
* + is keeping quiet.” 

Hard as it may have been to keep silent, 
the strategy worked. One Army commander 
who had fought bitterly to keep Wacs off 
his post (he went so far as to issue a long 
list of special restrictions for Wacs, includ- 
ing one forbidding them to smile when sa- 
luting) pleaded for more after he had seen 
how well they fitted in. Enlisted men de- 
cided that it was pleasant to have girls 
around, though they put restraints on lan- 
guage. 

FUTURE RESERVES 

Now that the WAC has conclusively proved 
itself, many feel that the Army should make 
much wider use of women. According to 
Army studies, 1,500,000 women could be used 
in a force of 7,500,000. “Classification ex- 
perts have found that there are actually 406 


¿ noncombatant jobs which can be performed 
by women,” Colonel Hallaren has pointed 


out. This is about two-thirds of all Army 
specialties, the rest being combat-connected. 
She hopes that more and more women will 
take advantage of the opportunity to serve 
their country. “After all,” she says, “the 
largest manpower reserve the United States 
has in these troubled times is womanpower.” 


A Program for Victory and Peace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CECIL M. HARDEN 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


i Thursday, May 24, 1951 


Mrs. HARDEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks, I include the text of an address 
delivered by the Honorable O. K. ARM- 
STRONG, of Missouri, at the Republican 
National Committee’s Midwest Confer- 
ence at Tulsa, Okla., May 12, 1951. 

Although a freshman Member of this 
distinguished body, Mr. ARMSTRONG has 
demonstrated an unusually keen per- 


« ception of the problems faced by the 
4 Congress in attempting to steer the 


course of America through the troubled 
waters of the world. 

Congressman ARMSTRONG recently re- 
turned from a personal-inspection visit 
to the Far East, including Korea. His 
findings on that tour are discussed at 
length in the remarks he delivered at 
the Tulsa meeting and it is my pleasure 
to call the attention of this body to his 
conclusions. 

The text of Mr. ARMSTRONG’s address 
follows: 

A PROGRAM FOR VICTORY AND PEACE 
(By Hon. O. K. ARMSTRONG) 

Chairman Gabrielson, members of the Re- 
publican National Committee, and fellow 
Americans, I deeply appreciate the privilege 
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of the floor. It has been suggested that I 
bring you a brief report on my recent visit 
to the Far East, with some of my own opin- 
ions as to what we Republicans might do to 
establish a practical and workable policy that 
will win a just and lasting peace in that war- 
torn area of the world. 

I do not come before you posing as an 
expert. Some of my colleagues in Congress 
suggested when I left Washington, “When 
you return you will consider yourself an au- 
thority on the Far East.” I assure you I do 
not. I am reminded of the time I went to 
deliver a commencement address at a small 
high school down in the delightful Ozarks 
country south of where I live. I was walking 
up and down in front of the little school- 
house wondering what I could say to those 
graduates when a little near-sighted lady 
looked at me from under her bonnet and 
asked, “Are you the superintendent of 
schools?” 

I saw she had mistaken me for someone 
else, so I said, “No; I am not the superin- 
tendent of schools. I am just a visitor here.” 

She looked at me for a moment longer and 
said, “Well, I should have known you ain’t 
smart enough for that.” 

I do not claim to be smart enough to know 
the answers to the big problems confronting 
us in Korea, Japan, and China. I am only a 
freshman in Congress. But I am trying to 
learn. For example, on my first day in Con- 
gress I walked out in front of the House 
Office Building. I wanted to get to the State 
Department, I asked a gentleman standing 
nearby, who looked like he’d been around 
Congress a long time, “Do you get to the 
State Department by going down Constitu- 
tion Avenue and turning right?” 

“Oh, no,” he answered, “you get to the 
State Department by going to Harvard and 
turning left.” 

I went to the Far East to try to learn 
something first-hand of conditions in that 
war area. I wanted to help our party con- 
struct a positive program in foreign affairs. 
Seriously, I say to you party leaders and 
workers from all over the United States, I 
do not think that we Republicans can, or 
should, win the elections in 1952 in our dis- 
tricts, our States, and throughout the Na- 
tion, merely because of the mistakes of the 
opposition party. True, in both domestic 
and foreign affairs, the mistakes of this ad- 
ministration have piled up mountain high. 
But we must have a positive, constructive 
program, one that makes sense to the people, 
in order to win. 

I suggest as the embodiment of that pos- 
itive, constructive program this motto: “The 
Republican party, the party of progress and 


In this brief report let me emphasize that 
last word of the motto, “peace.” The people 
are asking anxiously, angrily, “Are we doomed 
to perpetual war, with all its costs and losses? 
Can we never have peace as past generations 
knew it?” 

Certainly, if this Nation and the world are 
ever to have a just and lasting peace again 
it will be because of new, firm, workable pol- 
icies based upon justice and honor instead 
of expediency and appeasement. To formu- 
late and announce those policies now be- 
comes the pressing task of the Republican 
Party. 

“Mr. Congressman, how can we win this 
Korean war as quickly as possible and with 
the loss of as few lives as possible?” That 
is the question that stands out in hundreds 
of letters that come to my desk day by day. 
I made an earnest effort to find the answer 
to that question, on my recent trip. 

You may be interested to know that I 
made the trip in company with a young 
Member of Congress from South Carolina. 
If you have any doubts as to his political 
party, I'll tell you his full name is WILLIAM 
JENNINGS BRYAN Dorn. Actually, we went 
in a spirit of bipartisan cooperation. And, I 
must add, we paid our own way, so we could 
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be free agents with no strings attached to 
our observations and our conclusions. 

For a little more than 3 weeks, we visited 
Japan, toured the military installations and 
battlefields of Korea, and inspected the 
strength of the Nationalist Chinese forces 
on Formosa. We flew over the battleline, 
watching the planes dropping their napalm 
bombs. We stood with the artillery as the 
batteries sent their shells screaming toward 
the enemy. We watched the tanks firing at 
close range. We talked to scores of high 
ranking officers of all branches of the service, 
including Gen. Douglas MacArthur, General 
Ridgway, and General Stratemeyer. We 
talked also to scores of American GI’s, our 
own boys from States all over the Union. We 
gained an accurate cross-section of their 
opinions. Three things struck us squarely in 
the face as we saw the grim fighting in Korea: 

First, this is the dirtiest, bloodiest, and 
most inhuman war in history; its losses are 
the greatest for the number of men engaged. 

Second, our boys are fighting bravely in 
the hope they might speedily win the war, 
despite the handicaps forced on them by our 
short-sighted policies. 

Third, this is an unreal war. It is terri- 
fyingly unreal. In the first place, it is an un- 
declared war. This war was not declared by 
Congress, as the Constitution demands. No 
administration leader has come forward to 
claim this war as his own, or to claim the 
credit for his party. It is entirely a Truman 
war. 

In the next place, this is a political war, 
for in its operation the military is complete- 
ly subordinated to certain political leaders 
of our country and our supposed allies. 

Again, it is an unreal war, for many of 
our allies are dealing in war materials with 
the enemy. Members of the United Nations 
that have branded Red China an aggressor 
before all mankind are still carrying on a 
lucrative trade with those who kill our boys 
on the battlefield. 

Again, strange as it may seem, our own 
soldiers, those who fight and die for free- 
dom’s cause, are not permitted to strike the 
enemy at his bases and centers of transport 
and communication beyond Korea. 

And most astonishing and unreal of all, 
our great allies, the free Chinese, those who 
fought the Communists long, long before 
we did, are neutralized and not permitted to 
help win the war against the tyrants that 
oppress their own country. Although the 
Nationalist Government is still the recog- 
nized member of the United Nations, and a 
permanent member of the Security Council 
which was set up as the agency to enforce 
peace on earth, the military forces of that 
Government must stand idle in Formosa for 
fear of offending some of the appeasers of 
the criminal Red regime. 

I submit that there are three things we 
can do in Korea and the Far East: 

First, we can withdraw from the war and 
thus meet utter defeat in this our first 
efforts at collective security. Such an action 
would be branded as dishonorable in the 
eyes of history for all time to come. 

Second, we can end the war by negotiating 
with the aggressors. We can dicker with 
these underlings of the Kremlin. But the 
“peace” they would promise would be false, 
and the price they would demand would be 
too high. i 

This seems to be the course the British 
Socialist Government would have us take. 
On the very day I arrived in Formosa, the 
day on which General MacArthur was re- 
called, Mr. Shinwell announced in Parlia- 
ment that his Government would insist upon 
three conditions: That the Red Chinese be 
given a seat in the United Nations; that 
Formosa be turned over to the Reds; and 
that the Communist regime be permitted to 
help write the treaty of peace with Japan, 
To seat the Red Chinese in the United Na- 
tions would be to denounce every ideal of 
its Charter and foretell its death. To turn 


Formosa over to these enemies of freedom 
would mean that all the Nationalist Chinese, 
military and civilian, would be slaughtered. 
To allow these international outlaws to help 
write the treaty with Japan would be to 
throw away what is left of the victory in 
World War II and sign away the entire Far 
East to the Communist enemy. That such 
suggestions could come from any responsible 
Official of a once proud and powerful nation 
is an unspeakably tragic thing. 

When I conferred with Generalissimo 
Chiang Kai-shek, he asked me: “Does the 
discharge of General MacArthur mean that 
your Government is ready to adopt a policy 
of abandoning us?” I assured him that 
whatever the administration policy might 
be, there wouid be those of us in Congress 
and among the people of this country who 
can never forget the historic friendship be- 
tween us and China and who will never turn 
our backs on those who fight for liberty and 
justice. 

Yes; we can end the war by shameful 
retreat, or by compromise and appeasement. 
Or, we can go ahead and win the victory 
freemen deserve. 

I tried conscientiously to find the answer 
as to whether we can win the war in Korea 
promptly and finally. I say to you that we 
can. We can win if we adopt a firm and 
vigorous program. We, and our allies, must 
do four things: 

First, we must enforce a blockade against 
the entire mainland of China. This should 
have been done long ago. It should have 
been done on the day the Red Chinese en- 
tered the war. Instead, most of our allies 
have continued trade with Red China as 
usual. 

You were shocked, and the whole country 
was shocked, by the announcement a few 
days ago that since the beginning of the 
Communist aggression in Korea last June, 
120,000 tons of rubber have passed from 
British Malaya into Red China, all of it to 
feed the Communist war machine and much 
of it passing right on into Soviet Russia. 
This was just one item in a long list of 
strategic war materials being supplied our 
enemies. Tin, steel products, machine tools, 
airplane engines, motor vehicles—numerous 
such commodities are imported regularly 
into Red China by ships flying the flags of 
the free nations. 

In Formosa I was given the information 
by Chinese intelligence officers (and doubt- 
less such information is in the hands of our 
Government) indicating that sometime ago 
the Soviet Government began construction 
of an atomic bomb plant in northwestern 
China, near the Soviet border, and that 
nearly all the material needed for that plant 
has been supplied by our allies who are 
supposed to be fighting aggression. What 
sort of shameful betrayal is this. 

It will not be enough for an aroused public 
opinion to force a halt to the shipment of 
war materials. We should blockade the en- 
tire Chinese coast. We should cut off all 
communication and trade. We should make 
the embargo so tight that not even a fish- 
ing smack can get through. If we do that 
the armies of Communist General Mao would 
face starvation. This is our first step to 
make them lay down their arms and quit the 
fight. 

Second, we should permit and encourage 
use of the Nationalist Chinese troops now 
idle on Formosa. On this recent trip I 
visited and inspected thousands of these 
troops of all branches. They are marking 
time, eager to get back into the fight. Here 
in this city of the great State of Oklahoma, 
I remind you that the Forty-fifth Division, 
composed of Oklahoma National Guard 
troops, recently arrived in Japan. It might 
be a good idea for parents and friends of 
these Oklahoma troops, and all our boys in 
the Korean war, to write to their Senators 
and Congressmen and ask how long we are 


going to send our boys to the slaughter while ` 
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able and willing Chinese soldiers are not 
permitted to fight for their own country’s 
freedom. 

General MacArthur advocated use of these 
troops. He did not advocate engaging our 
land armies on the mainland of China. He 
did not want the weakening of the defenses 
of Formosa. He plead for utilizing General- 
issimo Chiang and his troops in any prac- 
tical and effective way. For this he was de- 
nounced by our administration. Yet Mac- 
Arthur is right, and I predict that public 
opinion, under Republican leadership, will 
force this logical step in ending the Korean 
war in victory. 

Third, we should encourage and support 
the guerrillas within Red China, to offer 
every possible resistance to their oppressors. 
According to intelligence given me in Taipeh, 
there are more than a million of these loyal 
Chinese underground fighters for freedom 
ready to harass the Reds, to foment rebellion, 
to assist in the overthrow of the Soviet- 
dominated government. Let us encourage 
them in every way possible. Let us promise 
them arms and ammunition. Let us assure 
them they will be supported. 

Fourth, we should permit United Nations 
forces to bomb military targets in Manchuria 
and China. Note that I said military tar- 
gets. I shall never advocate bombing of 
civilian peoples. For the common people 
everywhere are the victims of war. It was 
so in past wars, and it is so in this one. I 
watched the dropping of napalm bombs in 
Korea. These bombs are made of jellified 
gasoline and upon exploding they literally 
burn up everything in range. It is utterly 
tragic that in this war of attrition we are 
having to destroy so many Korean people— 
and their homes and workshops. What a 
way to “liberate” people. We can stop that 
by bombing the railroads and supply lines 
and military bases of Manchuria, and along 
the China coast. With their transportation 
lines, bases, and airfields destroyed, it would 
be impossible for the Red Chinese to mass 
again and cross the Yalu River for another 
offensive. With the other steps in this pro- 
gram taken, the war could be ended in a few 
months. 

Soldiers cannot fight without food and 
ammunition. The Communists cannot fight 
in Korea and at the same time fight the 
guerrillas and stave off invasions at every 
point on their coast. They cannot fight 
without bases and supplies. I tell you. we 
and our allies can end this war—in victory. 

Congressman Dorn and I met with Gen- 
eral Ridgway near the battle line. As he 
stood with his battle map in his hands, I 
asked him the question, “General, can we 
win this war under our present handicaps?” 
He answered, “We can hold them, I feel 
sure, and we can drive them back. But we 
cannot win a military victory this way.” 
That statement was supported by every high- 
ranking officer, and by every GI that we 
talked to. I could quote by name many 
other generals who expressed the same opin- 
ion as Ridgway. I could—but I shall not, 
for I do not want to get any more generals 
fired. Not one of them said we could win 
by this war of attrition—by this operation 
“meat grinder.” 

Look what we have to gain by a positive 
program. Not only may we win victory in 
Korea; we can overthrow the Communist 
regime in China. And that would be the 
greatest victory over the world-wide conspir- 
acy of Soviet communism since our mis- 
guided leaders began their policies of ap- 
peasement and collaboration in 1943. It 
would be the Kremlin’s greatest setback 
since the dismal betrayals of the rights and 
interests of free men at the conferences of 
Tehran, Yalta, and Potsdam. 

With such a practical program for victory 
and peace, we may well offer to a weary, 
disillusioned, anxious, and fearful people, the 
slogan for 1952: “Tired of war? Vote Re- 
publican,” 
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Such can be our immediate program for 
victory and peace. But let us not stop 
there. Let us make clear to our fellow Amer- 
icans and the whole world that we stand for 
a continuing program of peace through 
strength and honor. 

It is essential that our allies carry more 
of the load of combating Communist ag- 
gression. We must insist that they devote 
more of their manpower and resources. 
There must be less sitting on the bench and 
more playing on the team. 

Let us use in this struggle not only the 
Chinese Nationalists, but other peoples will- 
ing to stand with us. In Europe there are 
those ready to help us strengthen the At- 
lantic Pact and prevent the threats of Soviet 
aggression breaking into active war. Let us 
call to our banners the military forces of 
Spain, of Greece, and of Turkey. Let us use 
any willing to stand with us and furnish 
troops. And remember, those troops will 
take the places of boys we are forced now to 
draft and send to fight on foreign soil. 

The long-range program of our great party 
should include the strengthening of collec- 
tive security. To accomplish this, we should 
vigorously advocate reforming the United 
Nations. We should make of it an organiza- 
tion truly capable of preserving the peace, 
We must give it the power to define and pre- 
vent aggression before armed conflict starts, 

In our long-range program as party leaders 
and workers let us put the interests of our 
country above the interests of our party, and 
thus make our party worthy of leadership. 
Let us revive again those great moral and 
spiritual values that made and preserved us 
a great Nation. 

When Abraham Lincoln said, “This coun- 
try cannot exist half slave and half free,” 
he turned his back upon fear and com- 
promise and took up the torch of freedom 
and unity. Let our party be courageous 
enough to say, “This world cannot exist in 
‘peace and justice half slave and half free. 
We are determined that all people shall some 
day be free.” 

Let us be courageous enough to declare 
that it is our purpose to work for a world in 
which there shall be no more concentration 
camps with their torture and death, that our 

crusade shall never end until mankind is 

| blessed with those unalienable rights for 
which our forefathers fought and died. 

I say to you that the whole world is wait- 
ing for firm, intelligent, and vigorous leader- 
ship. With the principles that our party has 

| espoused since its beginning, with a program 
to fit the needs of our modern day, and with 
| candidates that will stand fearlessly for what 
is right, we can give to the people of this 
country and of the entire world the leader- 
ship they need. 


Construction of the Link Between the Tom- 
bigbee and Tennessee Rivers Should Be 
Started Immediately 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CARL ELLIOTT 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 24, 1951 


Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Speaker, Alabama 
has the second largest system of naviga- 
ble rivers in the United States. Aside 
from the Tennessee, the principal stem 
of this river system is the Tombigbee 
River, which rises in northeast Missis- 
sippi and pursues a southeasterly course 
into Pickens County, Ala., and thence 


through west Alabama to the great and 
growing port of Mobile. 

One of the principal tributaries of the 
Tombigbee is the Warrior River system, 
now navigable on a 9-foot channel up its 


Mulberry Fork to Coyle, Ala., in Walker 


County, and similarly navigable up its 
Locust Fork to Birmingport in Jefferson 
County, Ala. 

The Coosa-Alabama River system is 
another great tributary of the Tombig- 
bee. 

The Warrior and its tributaries, the 
Coosa-Alabama and its tributaries drain 
a watershed comprising half of Alabama. 

Now is the time to connect the Tom- 
bigbee River system to the Tennessee 
River system, and through its navigable 
connections tie the Port of Mobile on the 
Gulf of Mexico to the Great Lakes and 
such inland cities as Chicago, Cleveland, 
Detroit, Cairo, and Pittsburgh. 

This connecting link between the 
Tombigbee and the Tennessee was eco- 
nomically justified before the Korean 
war. 

After years of debate, the Congress 
authorized its construction in 1946 by 
Public Law 525, Seventy-ninth Congress, 

Since that time, and particularly dur- 
ing the past three fiscal years, the Con- 
gress has appropriated large sums for 
engineering and planning work on this 
project. The record shows that we have 
already expended $898,000 for planning. 

For 5 years now, we have seen the Bu- 
reau of the Budget and the House Com- 


mittee on Appropriations pass this proj- ¢ 
ect by, so far as funds for construction 


were concerned. 

Mr. Speaker, I am a firm believer in 
the proper planning of improvements on 
our rivers, but I feel that considerable 
time, energy, and money have already 
gone into the planning of this project, 


so that now we are face to face with the 
purpose of all the planning, namely, the 
actual construction of the project itself. 
„While we have planned and planned, a 
great wave of inflation has swept over 
the country and added 30 percent to the 


estimated cost of construction as com- 
pared to 1946 figures. 

As I have already stated, the Warrior 
River is an integral part of the Tombig- 
bee River system. Various improve- 
ments were made on this river shortly 
after the turn of this century, but these 
improvements are, generally speaking, 
obsolete for the maximum efficient use 
of the river today. In 1949, the Congress 
appropriated $1,000,000 with which to 
begin construction of a new modern lock 
and dam below the confiuence of the 
Warrior and Tombigbee, near Demopolis. 
This lock and dam, when completed, will 
take the place of some three or four 
of the locks constructed some 45 years 
ago. One million dollars was spent on 
this construction in the fiscal year 1950. 
| Approximately $4,000,000 was appro- 


. priated last year with which to continue 


this construction during the fiscal year 
1951. This construction should go for- 
ward at an even greater pace in fiscal 


` year 1952, because of the increased traf- 


fic on the Warrior occasioned by our na- 
tional-defense effort. 

The construction of the lock and dam 
at Demopolis can properly be considered 
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as the first step in the improvement of 
the upper Tombigbee, and the engineers 
tell us that this construction will back 
the water up on the Tombigbee to about 
Gainesville, Ala. 

For a hundred years, forward-looking 
men have dreamed of the possibility of 
connecting the Tombigbee and the Ten- 
nessee in such a manner as to bring 
great benefits and water transportation 
to the entire country. Early reports by 


engineers said that such construction 


was impracticable. However, the im- 
provements on the Tennessee River, 
made in the thirties, and particularly the 
construction of Pickwick Dam, made this 
project feasible and its construction 
practicable. The summit of the project 
will be in the Tennessee River, which 
has an elevation of approximately 100 
feet above the Tombigbee. 

We learned anew in World War I 
the necessity of using our waterways as 
an alternate or supplementary means 
of transportation. For years now, large 
amounts of traffic have come out of the 
Midwest down the Mississippi to New 
Orleans. The vehicles bringing these 
cargoes down the Mississippi are handi- 
capped on the return trip by the swift 
current of the Mississippi. The con- 
struction of the missing link in the Tom- 
bigbee-Tennessee system would allow 
these vehicles to bring the commerce 
of the North and West to New Orleans, 
and make the return trip over the slack 
water route of the Intercoastal Canal 
from New Orleans to Mobile, and thence 
over the improved Tombigbee to the 
Tennessee, and thence down hill to Cairo, 
Ill., or over the slack water routes of 
the upper Tennessee, or the Ohio, or 
the other improved connecting streams. 

Two of our principal defense instal- 
lations are the atomic-bomb plants at 
Oak Ridge, Tenn., and at Paducah, Ky. 
The transportation cost of furnishing 
the raw materials to these installations 
would be materially reduced if this wa- 
terway were constructed. None of us 
can presently foresee a time when these 
two plants will not be in full use. The 
Tennessee-Tombigbee connecting link 
could be constructed within a period of 
3 years, and thus start paying imme- 


‘diate dividends to our Nation in a form 
of reduced transportation cost for atomic 


raw materials. 

The construction of this waterway will 
greatly improve the trade and commerce 
between the sections of our country, be- 
cause along the route of the Tombigbee 
are some of the greatest undeveloped 
raw materials in this country. In the 
past five years, 100 producing oil wells 
have been brought into production in 
south Alabama. A great salt dome has 


been discovered at McIntosh, Ala., and 


its industrial development started this 
year. Alabama ranked second last year 
in the production of timber and timber 
products. The State has always ranked 
high in the production of cotton and cot- 
tonseed. One of the largest deposits of 
brown iron ore in the United States is 
in Franklin County, Ala., within 30 miles 
of this proposed waterway. In addition 
to raw salt, oil, cotton, and brown iron 
ore, there is to be found along the route 
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of this proposed waterway great deposits 
of sand, gravel, fine clay, and coal. 

Mr. Speaker, my bill, H. R. 1185, in- 
troduced on January 9, 1951, is pending. 
It provides for the appropriation of $10- 
000,009 with which to get this construc- 
tion under way. When the civil func- 
tions appropriation bill comes before the 
House, I expect to support an amend- 
ment to add this amount to the appro- 
priations which we make for the next 
fiscal year. 

There is no question of public power 
development involved in the improve- 
ment and development of the Tombig- 
bee. It is a matter of transportation 
development. One of its byproducts 
will be to further remove the discrimina- 
tion in freight rates now existing be- 
tween the North on the one hand and 
the South and West on the other. 

The raw materials of the area are 
needed in our defense efforts. We can- 
not longer, with profit, ignore the bene- 
fits of this project. We should begin 
its construction immediately. 


Maritime Day 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WARREN G. MAGNUSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, May 28, 1951 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, one 
of the very distinguished Members of 
this body, the Senator from Maryland 
Mr. O'Conor], delivered an address on 
the subject of the outstanding contribu- 
tion made by the merchant marine, and 
by the maritime industry in general, at 
the annual maritime day dinner of the 
Propeller Club, in the city of Washing- 
ton, D. C., on May 22. It is a very able 
and intelligent address, and I ask unani- 
mous consent that it be printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


One of the foremost factors in the forward 
progress of the United States—in war and 
in peace—has been the outstanding contri- 
bution made by the merchant marine and by 
the maritime industry in general. 

During every emergency, when armed con- 
flict threatened the future existence of our 
Nation, the merchant marine, from its fore- 
most leaders to the sturdy merchant sea- 
men, has come to the defense of our Govern- 
ment. Furthermore, in the war eras this 
industry risked its entire resources—possibly 
to a far greater degree than many other in- 
dustries—in support of the defense effort. 

In times of peace its outstanding contri- 
bution to the Nation’s welfare has been 
signalized by trade expansion throughout 
the world and its resultant increased busi- 
ness developments on the homeland. Count- 
less numbers have benefited from these 
operations. 

In the American merchant fleet of today, 
mostly privately owned and operated for 
private account or for Government account 
by the shipping industry of this country, are 
90,000 men aboard ship earning approxi- 
mately $30,000,000 in monthly wages. 


Nor can the fact be overlooked that the 
United States Treasury has been the recipient 
of vast revenues from these operations and 
from related business activities. Other em- 
ployment created by our merchant marine 
is estimated at nearly 180,000 men, including 
administrative personnel, ship chandlers, 
dockside labor, shipyard workers, and others, 
whose earnings are estimated at nearly 
$1,000,000,000 annually. 

In its golden age, prior to the War Be- 
tween the States, the maritime industry had 
been assisted to eliminate foreign com- 
petition either by discriminatory duties or 
during a few brief periods by the granting of 
subsidies in the form of mail contracts. 
The era of successful private shipping enter- 
prise terminated with the War Between the 
States. Because of the risks of war and high 
insurance rates, many vessels were then 
transferred to foreign flags and were not al- 
lowed later to return to American registry. 

The Spanish-American War, with the re- 
sultant commitments of the United States 
overseas, brought about a general realization 
of the state of decay of our Merchant Marine. 
The American foreign trade merchant fleet 
had dwindled to almost complete impotency. 
World War I left its problems and the Mer- 
chant Marine Act of 1920 was designed pri- 
marily for the disposal of surplus vessels and 
to assist toward the restoration of foreign 
commerce. Despite this legislation and not- 
withstanding the Merchant Marine Act of 
1928 the merchant fleet continued to decline, 
By 1933 only one-third of our foreign com- 
merce was transported by United States flag 
carriers. 

The dangers to the future of our world 
trade inherent in such a situation aroused 
the country and brought into being the 
much-discussed Merchant Marine Act of 
1936. But the limited assistance given was 
offset by other factors operating against 
American shipping. As an indication of the 
great decline that ensued, one needs but to 
point to the fact that, whereas in 1936 there 
were 5,387 ships of 55,000,000 dead weight 
tonnage under the American flag today the 
privately owned merchant fleet flying the 
United States flag totals 1,310 ships of some 
15,500,000 deadweight tons. Incredible as it 
may seem, our Nation, the economic leader 
of the world, today is operating less than 
10 percent of the world’s ships, 

American tankers were in 1950 carrying 
approximately 60 percent of import and ex- 
port t..nker cargoes, but the record of dry 
cargo carryings was far less encouraging—in 
that year American-flag vessels carried only 
38 percent of our import tonnage, and 36 
percent of our export tonnage. 

In the all-important group of passenger 
ships (so vital as transports in dire emer- 
gency) America has been greatly out-dis- 
tanced. In 1939 there were 117 American 
passenger ships of 877,000 gross tons. Of the 
approximately 3,500 vessels the United States 
has now in active service and in lay-up, only 
79 can be listed as passenger liners. Actual- 
ly, just 47 of these are in service, the re- 
mainder being either unsuitable or obsolete, 

Contrast this with the proportionately far 
greater number in Great Britain. Out of 
2,605 ships of all types, Great Britain has 279 
passenger vessels, approximately six times 
as many as those in active service in this 
country. Even little Holland outdistances 
the United States with almost one-fourth of 
its 500 vessels, 89, in passenger classification. 
Ahead of us, too, are France, with 72, and 
Italy with 48. Even Soviet Russia, despite its 
minimum fleet of little more than 400 vessels 
of all types, has 63 passenger vessels. 

Disturbing as is this comparison of figures, 
it is heightened considerably by the fact that 
while foreign nations have on order or under 
construction 97 passenger liners at the 
present time, only two are presently under 
construction in the United States. 
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The merchant marine has been shamefully 
neglected. While world developments have 
made our Nation the financial and economic 
leader of the world, its representative on 
the high seas carrying the American flag 
has not always received equitable treatment 
at the hands of the Government. For the 
very privilege of carrying the American flag, 
shipowners have paid a staggering price. In 
competition with foreign nations they have 
been required to meet rigid conditions in 
world trade while being denied the right to 
adjust their standards or their costs in order 
to remain self-supporting. 

The United States merchant marine faces 
a most severe competition from foreign-flag 
ships. This country has set standards of 
safety, of wages, and of maintenance aboard 
American-flag ships high enough to en- 
courage our. best young men to follow the 
calling of the sea, It is therefore essential 
if we are to have for our national strength 
in time of peace or war a strong and vigorous 
merchant marine, that our shipping indus- 
try receive from this country as a whole 
some dependable and substantial support. 

Under our legislation this national sup- 
port is twofold. First, it comes in the form 
of an operating subsidy to equalize the dif- 
ference between American costs and foreign 
costs in the day-to-day operation of ships. 
This is not a guaranty of profits to a favored 
industry, but a contribution to enable it to 
compete for the carrying of our foreign com- 
merce over the seas of the world. 

The second form of support which the 
Nation now gives to the shipping industry, 
and which is essential for its strength, is 
the assurance so far as Congress is able to 
give it, that American-flag ships shall carry 
not less than 50 percent of its foreign com- 
merce. Foreign nations are not slow to ob- 
tain for their national ships such part of 
their cargoes as they can control, and it must 
be no less the policy of this Government to 
do likewise. 

Common sense dictates that American 
ships must be kept on the high seas in suf- 
ficient numbers to prevent more aggressive 
nations from gaining prestige at our expense 
by outdistancing us in the race for world 
trade. Yet, our Government has acted at 
times merely as a bystander and an observer 
of the race where the handicaps have been 
heavily weighted against the entry carrying 
our colors. 

Most important of all, the experience of 

istory has showa how vital to national se- 
curity has been the merchant marine as a 
virtual arm of the military. Even within our 
own lives two world wars would seem to 
have been enough to demonstrate that the 
best equipped, n ightiest military forces are 
of little avail if they cannot be transported 
to the battle areas in the shortest possible 
time. 

The American merchant marine has been 
rightly called the fourth arm of American 
defense. It has been our national good for- 
tune that the wars of our generation have 
been fought on foreign soil—and if again 
we are forced to meet an aggressor we shall 
hope to keen him beyond the seas. How can 
this be done without a bridge of ships to 
keep our forces fed as well as supplied and 
equipped with the vast machinery needed 
to make modern war? 

While all this is admitted today, our Gov- 
ernment over the years has allowed a steady 
but sure decline in the merchant marine. 
Most alarming also has been the steady 
deterioration since World War II of shipping 
construction and maintenance. Prior to the 
recent activities, occurring after the Korean 
crisis, it was palpably clear that the mini- 
mum needs of the country for expert ship 
construction workers were not being met. 
Skilled workers and key leaders were being 
allowed to disperse to other areas and occu- 
pations, Fortunately, under the impulse 
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of Korean shipping needs, steps have been 
taken to halt this construction of exodus. 

In the early days of his official duties, 
Admiral Edward L. Cochrane, the Maritime 
Administrator, saw pressing need of fast dry 
cargo carriers which in case of emergency 
would be able to operate alone without con- 
voy. One of his early acts was to have plans 
and specifications drawn for a fleet of such 
ships, and as soon as Congress became aware 
of the urgent necessity, it appropriated funds 
so that now a fleet of 25 of the new Mariner 
class is being constructed in five of the 
shipyards of this country. 

It is particularly gratifying to report that 
the shipping interests and labor organiza- 
tions of the United States gave whole-hearted 
approval to the bill and rendered valuable 
service in presenting evidence as to the need 
for a long-range enactment. The Maritime 
Administration also furnished proof of the 
necessity for such stimulation. The bill, re- 
introduced in this session as S. 241, is cur- 
rently on the calendar, and it is hoped that 
the forthcoming report to the President from 
the Treasury and Commerce Departments 
will be of such a favorable nature as to in- 
sure prompt Senate approval. 

To face facts realistically is the part of 
prudence and common sense. Applying that 
tested yardstick, we should be convinced that 
in the gravest of crises which may face the 
United States we should not have to depend 
upon any foreign nation in the vital matter 
of transportation of our troops. 

It is no reflection upon friendly allies to 
express the warning that it is risking de- 
struction to follow the practices adopted in 
World War II when we were compelled to 
accept huge transports from foreign powers 
to move American troops to distant places. 

When we add to the fact that by maintain- 

, ing self-sufficiency we are also aiding the 

, economy of the Nation it would seem to be 
good business to preserve American shipping 
on the most successful basis. Obviously the 
more production and the more operation 
ste: from American industries the 

more stable will be the general economic 
order. 


Address of Hon. Marvin Jones, Chief 
Judge of the United States Court of 
Claims, on Presenting Plaque to Hon. 
Sam Rayburn, Speaker of the House of 
Representatives 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. GEORGE H. MAHON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 22, 1951 


Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
most eloquent and inspiring addresses 
which I have heard in years was de- 
livered a short time ago by our former 
colleague, Hon. Marvin Jones, chief 
judge of the United States Court of 
Claims. The occasion of the speech was 
the presentation of a plaque to Speaker 
Sam Raysurn honoring him for having 
surpassed the all-time service record as 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 
Henry Clay had previously held the rec- 
ord. The speech was delivered before 
the Texas congressional delegation and 
guests, Judge Jones having been selected 
to speak for the delegation. I inciude at 
this point in the Record the address de- 
livered by Judge Jones end also the con- 


tents of the plaque which was presented 
on the occasion: 


ı ADDRESS OF JUDGE MARVIN JONES—PRESENTING 


t} A PLAQUE TO THE HONORABLE SAM RAYBURN 
\ ON THE OCCASION OF HIS BREAKING THE ALL- 


8 TIME SERVICE RECORD AS SPEAKER 


“In my boyhood days I heard a song 
entitled, ‘Where Congregations Ne’er 


Break Up and Sabbaths Never End.“ 


When they would sing that song follow- 
ing a 2-hour doctrinal sermon which I 
probably needed but which was far over 
my head, I wondered about such a place. 
Just fancy a place where congregations 
never do break up and where Sabbaths 
never do end. 

“But the Master explained it all 
when He said ‘The kingdom of heaven is 
within you.“ You are the temple of the 
Almighty. It all comes back to the indi- 
vidual. Each creates his own niche in 
the scheme of creation. 

“Whether or not that is good ortho- 
dox doctrine in the intangible or spirit- 
ual world, it certainly is true in the 
man-made phases of the physical uni- 
verse. 

All history is built around individu- 
als, around human beings. We talk 
about principles, but they are inanimate 
things until some human being breathes 
into them the breath of life. 

“Physical wealth, though important, 
is not the secret of a nation’s greatness. 


Stone walls do not a prison make 
Nor iron bars a cage.“ 


What is the secret of our country's 
greatness? What is the divine note that 
swells the chorus of the Union and 
makes of this a mighty nation, respect- 
ed throughout the world, maybe not 
loved, but certainly respected. 

“Up among the hills of New England, 
out on the prairie and among the moun- 
tains of the West where they grow corn 
and wheat, down south where cotton is 
king, and in all the far stretches of this 
broad, big country, where numerous 
commodities are produced and made, 
are folks, just everyday folks who act 
fairly, deal justly, and who serve their 
country in peace and in war. Here is 
the source of the Nation’s strength, and 
here, too, may be found the philoso- 
pher's stone of individual success. 

“I have often said that in a great 
country like this there is no such thing 


as an indispensable man. One can 


probably go into any county of 50,000 


people in the United States and find a 


man who would make a good Cabinet 
officer or fill any position in the Govern- 
ment. He would only need a little time 
to learn the mechanies of operation. 
That’s what makes this a great country. 
We have many able men. One thing we 
have learned is that when we find a 
man who can do a job well we usually 
keep him at that job. 

“Today we meet to honor Sam RAY- 
BURN. Sam grew up in the neighbor- 
hood of Flag Springs, Tex. His folks 
were poor, nearly as poor as mine. He 
was reared in a land that had been ‘riven 
by the plowshare of war and billowed 
with the graves of dead,’ a torn country 
that had little money and few supplies 
and equipment. 
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“I talked to a man once who lived in 
that same neighborhood, and I asked 
him about Sam. He said, ‘Yes; I knew 
him. There never was a tow-headed 
kid of less promise anywhere.’ Then I 
realized that if a youngster with that 
background can gradually climb 
through sheer merit until he holds the 
second highest office within the gift of 
a free people and holds it longer than 
any other person in history, then there 
is no limit to the opportunities in this 
free and fruitful land that we call 
America. 

“But there is a reason for this. There 
is a reason behind all things that unfold 
in a natural way. That boy had to have 
some qualities of his own. He had to 
pick a man and woman of real charac- 
ter for his parents. He had to have 
grit and determination and many other 
qualities. ? 

“You know that a meteor sweeping 
across the sky will create more interest 
and attract more attention temporarily 
than the serene shining of a thousand 
stars, but the stars will shine long after 
the meteor has burned itself out. We 
can’t class Sam as a meteor. He has 
been hanging around too long for that. 
He is a star. 

“My grandmother, who was one of the 
Gastons of the Carolinas, was, in my 
book of values, one of the smartest 
women in the world. Often in my youth 
she talked to me. From a rich back- 
ground of knowledge and a wealth of 
experience she told me many things I 
needed to know. 

“Some of these things I can remember 
across the flow of years as if they had 
been said but yesterday. 

“They ran something like this: 

Son, whether you do what the world 
calls important or unimportant things, 
whether you occupy high or lowly posi- 
tion, there are certain simple home- 
spun qualities that make a man, and 
without the possession of which no one 
can be a real man.’ 

“Let me call the roll of a few of these. 
One of them was courage. Above all 
else the country needs men and women 
of courage; folks who believe in the om- 
nipotence of a conviction and who will 
follow through regardless of difficulties. 
Centuries ago old Tacitus, one of the 
great historians of all time, said, “The 
gods look with favor upon superior cour- 
age.’ Through these years I have seen 
SaM RAYBURN’S courage tested many 
times, including times that he stood his 
ground, when he received no credit for 
courage, which is the greatest of all such 
tests. I have never known him to fail 
that test. 

“Then she mentioned integrity. I 
have known Sam for many years. When 
he tells you anything you can bank on 
it like water running downhill, and it’s 
been my experience that water usually 
runs downhill. There are some people 
in whom we have confidence. Somehow 
I always feel safe when a decision is 
left to Sam RAYBURN. I always feel that 
when he is at the steering wheel the 
boat won’t rock much. 

“Emerson uttered a beautiful senti- 
ment about like this: Every man takes 
care that his neighbor does not cheat 
him. After a while he decides te take 
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e 
care that he does not cheat his neigh- , cially presented the plaque to Speaker 


bor. ‘When he reaches that point in the 
stage of his development he exchanges 
his gocart for a chariot in the sun.’ I 
believe our friend has been driving that 
chariot for a long time. 

“Then she mentioned loyalty to your- 
self, your neighborhood, your coworkers, 
and your country, Without that, no one 
goes far. 

“Then heart interest—or faith. How 
right she was on that point. I have often 
said that I want any cause in which I 
am interested to be in the hands of one 
who really believes in that cause and who 
will not sacrifice the cause to serve his 
own personal ends. I recall once when 
I was handling some controversial farm 
legislation a member from a city offered 
an amendment which, while sounding 
plausible, would have practically de- 
stroyed the value of the bill. Knowing 
his lack of interest, I said, ‘I know this 
bill is not perfect. It may be necessary 
to change the farm program. It may be 
necessary to operate on that program. 
But if an operation becomes necessary, 
I want the surgeon who wields the knife 
to be one who wishes the patient to live.’ 
He looked at me like he thought I had 
a knife, but I didn’t. 

“I know from many years of obser- 
vation and association that the Speaker, 
whom we this day honor, has faith in 
himself, his neighbors, his colleagues, his 
country, and his God. 

“Since I first began to take an interest 
in public life—and that is farther back 
than I can remember—Texas has had 
an outstanding delegation in the Con- 
gress of the United States. It has fre- 
quently been referred to as the greatest 
delegation in the Congress. Today’s 
delegation measures up, both in the 
House and in the Senate, to the proud 
traditions and history of our State. 

“That delegation is presenting our 
honor guest a beautiful plaque, done in 
bronze, signed by every member of the 
delegation, congratulating him on break- 
ing the all-time record of service as 
Speaker. 

“The approval of such a delegation 


A heritage it seems to me 
„Well worth a life to hold in fee.’ 


“Yes, Mr. Speaker, as a coworker and 
friend through many busy years, I be- 
lieve you have met the tests of courage, 
integrity, loyalty, and faith, and I know 
you have been true to your country. 

“Yes, I believe you would have had 
the approval of Grandmother Gaston, 
and that would have been something, 
She set a high standard. 

“If the ancient philosopher was right 
that there is a special place set apart 
in that other world where souls are un- 
veiled for those who serve their country 
with an unusual devotion, then Sam RAY- 
BURN should have a seat in the inner 
circle. 

“The beautiful inscription on the 
plaque will be read by Senator LYNDON 
B. JoHNson, the chairman of the com- 
mittee.” 

Thereupon, Senator LYNDON JOHNSON, 
the junior Senator from Texas and 
chairman of the Texas delegation, offi- 


RAYBURN. 

The inscription on the plaque, with 
the United States seal, read as follows: 
“To Speaker Sam RAYBURN, faithful 

statesman, practical humanitarian, 
steadfast champion of common 
sense, Gibraltar of the Democratic 
Party, unselfish servant of all 
Americans: 

“We, the Texas delegation of the 
Eighty-second Congress, proudly salute 
you as having served as Speaker of the 
United States House of Representatives 
for a longer period than any other man 
in American history, and with unsur- 
passed brilliance and value to the Nation, 

“This the 30th day of January 1951. 

“United States Senate: Tom CONNALLY, 
LYNDON JOHNSON. 

“United States House of Representa- 
tives: WRIGHT PaTMAN, GEORGE MAHON, 
Bos POAGE, ALBERT THOMAS, LINDLEY 
BEcKwortH, Ep GOSSETT, PAUL KILDAY, 
CLARK FISHER, J. M. COMBS, JOHN E. LYLE, 
JR., TOM PICKETT, OLIN E. TEAGUE, OMAR 
BURLESON, WINGATE Lucas, FRANK WIL- 
SON, CLARK THOMPSON, KEN REGAN, LLOYD 
M. BENTSEN, JR., HOMER THORNBERRY, 
WALTER ROGERS.” 


Preserve Free American Elections by Out- 


lawing the Paper Ballot, Death Dealing 
Instrument of the Medieval Political 
Machine 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 21, 1951 


Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Mr, 
Speaker, the paper ballot should be out- 
lawed once and for all in primary elec- 
tions. 

During the past 20 years, voting ma- 
chines have become practically universal 
in use in general elections and they are 
now considered imperative. It is time to 
implement them in primary elections. 

Throughout upstate New York, the Re- 
publican nomination is usually tanta- 
mount to election to Congress. In our 
part of the country, at least, this means 
that the election of a candidate occurs, 
not in November, but at the primary. 

All of which appears obvious that such 
a crucial test must be aided and assisted 
by all the efficiency, the modern ap- 
proach, the guarantee of franchise, and 
of accuracy of which any general elec- 
tion is assured. 

Thus, the logical solution is to sup- 
plant the archaic way of conducting pri- 
mary elections with the up-to-date, ac- 
celerated method of voting by automatic 
levers. 

Once this is attained, the political ma- 
chine is quite likely to surrender to the 
voting machine. In the latter, there is 
just no room for discrepancy. 

In Broome County, my home, they 
hold honest primary elections, Every- 
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body is above reproach. No suggestion 
of ballot stuffing could be imagined. 

Nevertheless, human frailty being 
what it is, the handling of paper ballots 
sometimes can become confused. 

Technical questions can crop up. 
Often the supporters of a candidate can 
be disqualified because they make a check 
instead of a cross or because they mark 
their ballots outside a given area. 

The fact remains, however, that these 
voters clearly indicated their preference 
and, had they voted by machine, would 
have been clearly and accurately re- 
corded. They would not have lost their 
votes through certain meaningless tech- 
nicalities. They would have been in- 
structed, as in their legal right, in how 
to pull the lever over the name of their 
choice and would have been counted. 

A Republican election inspector, whose 
word is beyond question, told me em- 
phatically that she knew of at least a 
dozen of my votes in her district alone 
were thrown out because of improper 
markings. 

If voting machines had been used, 
those 12 votes would have been recorded. 
Multiply those 12 by perhaps half or 
three-quarters of all the election dis- 
tricts in my constituency and you have 
a sizable number of votes lost which 
should have been rightfully mine. Who 
knows, it might have been 1,500 or 2,000. 

This would not have occurred with 
voting machines which are easier to 
operate and disgustingly meticulous in 
arriving at the right total. 

Let me present another case in point. 
This is likewise supported not just by my 
assertion but by a direct letter from a 
Republican committeeman who relates 
a deplorable situation. 

He states that the impatience of news- 
paper reporters and other persons desig- 
nated to obtain on-the-spot results of 
the primary rattled and confused the 
Officials of his election board. After 
twice counting the ballots in the Con- 
gress race, they were challenged by him 
and a short count of 10 votes in my 
ballots was established. 

This short count could not have been 
intentional but supposing the same pres- 
sure and hurry-up tactics had been used 
to rattle even 25 percent of all the other 
district boards. Multiply those 10 votes 
by this number and you could chalk up 
another thousand or fifteen hundred 
votes in my column. 

The short count, described by my 
friend on the committee, could never 
have been recorded that way on a voting 
machine. The automatic count can 
never be short one way and long another. 

There are no favorites, no fair-haired 
candidates in the calculating teeth and 
tumblers of the voting machine. No 
petty likes or hates govern the thinking 
of this robot. Its simple function is to 
refiect without deviation the will of the 
fair- and open-minded American citi- 
zen who desires to vote. 

In the interests of all the people who 
feel the United States must be kept free, 
I call for compleie utilization of the vot- 
ing machine and the discontinuance of 
the paper ballot in primary elections. 

All candidates for party nomination 


‘must be equally considered just as all 
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nominees of accepted parties are equally 
considered. Only through this system 
can you guarantee to the people the high- 
est type of elected official and only by 
obtaining the highest type can we com- 
bat the evils of Communist, Nazi, or Fas- 
cist dictatorship springing up right here 
on our native soil. 


The Fight Against Poliomyelitis 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, May 28, 1951 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a reprint of 
an article entitled “A Front on Which 
We May Serve,” by Mrs. Eleanor Roose- 
velt, which was published in the United 
Nations World. The article tells of one 
man’s efforts against polio in Mexico, 
and is a very thrilling story indeed. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 1 

A FRONT oN WHICH WE May SERVE 4 
(By Eleanor Roosevelt) $ 


It was once believed that such diseases as 
cancer, poliomyelitis, and heart disease at- 
tack only the comparatively well-fed and 
long-lived peoples. The Africans, Asiatics, 
and the Indians of the Americas were re- 
garded as impervious to these scourges. As 
time has passed, we have learned that our 
ignorançe of world facts makes almost any 
conclusion virtually useless at this time. 

Certainly diagnosis of poliomyelitis has 
greatly improved in the United States. This 
may largely account for the rise of diagnosed 
cases from around 7,000 a year in the 1930's 
to around 10,000 today. In the underde- 
veloped areas of the world, doctors have only 
recently begun to look for these “civilized” 
diseases. And this must certainly be the ex- 
planation for such apparently rises 
as Algeria’s of 400 percent since the 193078, 
of Angola from 1 case to 15, of Panama from 
2 cases to 33 in 1947, of Yugoslavia from 46 
to 171 in 1949. Even healthy Uruguay’s 
polio increased from 5 cases a year to 128 in 
1947. 

It can hardly be supposed that the totals 
of actual cases have multiplied in any such 
ratio in any of these countries. It seems 
probable that the cases were always there, 
though scientists have kept an open mind 
to the possibility that polio is actually on the 
increase everywhere. All we actually know 
is that diagnosis has somewhat improved 
all over the world, that the doctors are find- 
ing cases where they had not previously 
looked for them, and that we are constantly 
being shown an enlarging problem of world 
health. 

This universal condition of ignorance came 
to light in a most touching episode in 1946, 
An American boy named Jefirey Kroll was 
touring Mexico City with a group of 65 
schoolmates, when he contracted poliomye- 
litis. The Mexican doctors were able to diag- 
nose the disease correctly but that was all 
they could do. There were no artificial res- 
pirators or iron lungs in Mexico. This sad 
news stirred the boy’s parents and young 
friends and his uncle, Brooks Mendell, the 
well-known United States Air Force officer- “s 
teacher in self-protection, health SAVANO 
and rehabilitation. Mr. Mendell flew a porta- è- 


ble respirator to Mexico, but then it was too 
late. The boy was dead. 

Mr. Mendell thereupon undertook one of 
those personal crusades which are sometimes 
so much more effective than formal official 
programs. He had discovered that Mexico’s 
doctors had a very limited familiarity with 
polio and no specialists in the treatment of 
the disease. “The people,” he has said, 
“thought it a disgrace to admit to polio. 
Anyone who had been crippled by the dis- 
ease was likely to explain that he had simply 
fallen off a horse.” 

Mr. Mendell made Mexico his personal re- 
sponsibility. The first thing to be done, 
which he could do, was to get some respira- 
tors to Mexico. The Jeffrey Kroll Foundation 
was formed; a fund was collected from the 
boy’s family and friends; and finally Mr. 


i Mendell bought and delivered two iron lungs - 


to Mexico City in a plane personally provided 
by Mexico's President Manuel Aleman. Later 
he followed this up with the gift to Mexico 
of a library dealing with the history, cause, 
prevention, and treatment of the disease, and 
the rehabilitation of its victims. 

Something about Mr. Mendell's lone- 
handed efforts for the welfare of the country 
where his nephew had died unnecessarily, 
caught the imagination first of the Mexican 
press and then of the Mexican people. 

He had persuaded the National Foundation 
for Infantile Paralysis in the United States 
to set up fellowships for other countries’ 
scientists and doctors in American universi- 
ties, hospitals, and laboratories. He was em- 
powered to offer several of these to the Mex- 
ican Government. Mexico declined the fel- 
lowships with thanks, preferring to stand on 
its own feet. It sent seven scientists to the 
United States to study polio in the country 
where most of the existing knowledge is con- 
centrated. 

Now seriously mobilized, Mexico’s sates- 
men began to conceive that, while the larger 
nations were preoccupied with the problems 
of peace, such smaller countries as Mexico 
might worthily take upon themselves the 
cause of the improvement of man’s health 
everywhere. Mexico established a subsidized 
research institute and took the lead in the 
United Nations to prosecute a truly global 
health program, which is under way today. 
Mexico enlarged its own program to embrace 
the whole field of virus study, including 
plant and animal diseases. 

Virus research is on the agenda of the 
World Health Organization of the United Na- 
tions. WHO's publications have described 
the world-wide appearance of polio as “the 
most ominous of unsolved mysteries which 
the last half-century has posed to epidemi- 
ologists.“ 

As if to corroborate this, India last year 
broke out with its first recognized epidemic 
of polio, centered in Delhi and Bombay. Like 
Mexico, India found itself tragically short 
of iron lungs. Its government promptly 
cabled WHO a rush request for iron lungs. 

Unharassed by the difficulties that had 
hampered Mr. Mendell as a private citizen, 
who was able to round up 16 iron lungs in a 
few days and load them on planes bound for 
India, There is no doubt that an appre- 
ciable number of lives were saved. In at 
least this one instance, the whole world had 
put up a united defense to the enemy which 
attacks simultaneously at a thousand 
points, 

The World Health Organization later 
sent a team of polio specialists to examine 
the situation in India. It found every indi- 
cation that India has had polio for at least 
the past 50 years, that 1949’s epidemic was 
by no means an unprecedented phenome- 
non. It further reported that India has far 
too few orthopedic surgeons and that phys- 
ical therapy does not exist in India. Follow- 
ing the example set by the “March of Dimes” 
in the United States to stimulate public at- 
tention and fund-raising, India now has its 
own “March of Annas.” 
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The World Health Organization has asked 
its member nations whether they would join 
in an international pool of iron lungs from 
which any country might draw at the mo- 
ment it found itself in the grip of an epi- 
demic. The proposal has the heartwarming 
quality to be found among the neighbors in 
any village when sickness strikes in a single 
home and would tend to create one world on 
the level of the deepest emotion, to help 
in time of trouble. 

Such neighborliness is, furthermore, far 
from being entirely unselfish. It was shown 
very clearly in 1946 and 1947 that a polio 
epidemic cannot be confined within any 
given national boundaries. In the former 
year polio took on epidemic proportions in 
the United States, but at the same itme it 
was also raging in such far-spread places 
as Argentina (525 cases), Puerto Rico (292), 
Dutch East Indies (198), Iceland (471), Nor- 
way (860), and Switzerland (932). The fol- 
lowing year it was extended to the United 
Kingdom (8,000 cases), Austria (3,900), 
Hungary (1,000) and Madagascar (242). But 
on the island of Car Nicobar, the rate of 
cases reached the unbelievable high of 8,000 
per 100,000 people. 

In 1949, the epidemic swept the total cases 
in the United States to 42,382 cases. In the 
same period, Iceland’s cases had risen to 
579, which is a rate of 494 per 100,000 people, 
Sweden’s to 2,584 and Japan’s to 3,133. In 
the faraway Congo there were 207 cases and 
on Mauritius 362. 

This is a war that is never cold. The 
governments and the United Nations are best 
equipped to prosecute the main defense for 
mankind. But there are certainly many 
hard-pressed sectors where individuals, like 
Mr. Mendell, have an opportunity to fight a 
local action and prepare the way for the 
main forces. It is fervently to be hoped 
that we will all dedicate ourselves to search- 
ing out a front where we may serve. 


Commendatore Louis Natale 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 24, 1951 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, on Sun- 
day evening, May 20, 1951, I was privi- 
leged to attend, with our great mayor 
from New Tork, the Honorable Vincent 
R. Impellitteri, and other very distin- 
guished guests, a testimonial dinner at 
the Hotel Pierre in New York City in 
honor of Commendatore Louis Natale. 

The occasion commemorated the ele- 
vation of Louis Natale to the dignified 
office of commendatore in the National 
Order of Military and Hospitalization of 
Santa Maria of Betlemme, founded by 
Pope Pius II in the year 1459. 

On this occasion, Commendatore Louis 
Natale was also inducted by Mayor Im- 
pellitteri as locality mayor of midtown 
Fifth Avenue, New York City. 

Both of these two great honors were 
bestowed upon Louis Natale for his great 
generosity and philanthropies on behalf 
of the sick, disabled, and poor people of 
America, and of his native town of Casa- 
massima, Bari, Italy. 

The honor of locality mayor of the bub 
of New York, as midtown Fifth Avenue 
is known, is rather unique for one born 
in a foreign country to receive. But here. 
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again charity and noble deeds, as exem- 
plified by Louis Natale, were the primary 
considerations. The election of Louis 
Natale by all of the locality mayors of 
New York City followed the tradition es- 
tablished for more than 50 years by the 
Locality Mayors Association to call upon 
the most outstanding leaders of the com- 
munity to come to the aid of those who 
live in misery, disease, and poverty. A 
greater champion than Louis Natale of 
the causes of the poor and afflicted could 
never have been found. 

This unique and lavish ceremony was 
arranged by another great benefactor 
and head of the order in this country, 
Gr. Uff. Joseph Susca. Right Reverend 
Monsignor John E. Reilly, of the New 
York Foundling Institution, presented 
Louis Natale with the certificate and in- 
signia of the office of commendatore. 
Mr. Samuel Fuchs, chief of the locality 
mayors, made the presentation of the 
certificate and insignia of the office of 
locality mayor. The Honorable Joseph 
Carlino, prominent lawyer and former 
commissioner of State University, acted 
as toastmaster. 

The other distinguished and honored 
guests were Hon. Irving M. Ives, United 
States Senator; Mr. Anthony ~Anfuso, 
president, Anfuso Bros., decorators; Hon. 
Paul Balsam, city magistrate; Hon. Ma- 
rio J. Cariello, municipal court judge; 
Hon. Joseph Carlino, former commis- 
sioner of State University; Hon. Louis J. 
Capozzoli, justice of general sessions; 
Hon. John Cashmore, borough president, 
Brooklyn; Hon. Edward Corsi, State in- 
dustrial commissioner; Mr. Paul Cre- 
mona, Federal Sweets Biscuit Co.; Hon. 
Thomas Curran, secretary of state, New 
Vork; Hon. Samuel S. Di Falco, justice 
of the supreme court; Hon. Anthony J. 
Di Giovanna, justice of the supreme 
court; Hon. Anthony Di Paolo, first de- 
partment commissioner, water supply, 
gas, electricity; Mr. Charles Finkelstein, 
president, National Mirror Works, Inc.; 
Hon. G. Flath, chief inspector, police de- 
partment; Mr. Max Flax, proprietor, 
National Plywood Corp.; Hon. Dominick 
Florio; Rev. Isadore Frank; Mr. Samuel 
Fuchs, locality, chief mayor; Hon. 
Francis X. Giaccone, former justice of 
supreme court; Mr. Samuel Goldfarb, 
president, Nathan S. Goldfarb Co., Inc.; 
Hon. Peter Gulotta, district attorney, 
Mineola, Long Island; Hon. Seymour 
Halpern, senator; Hon. Lindsey Henry, 
district attorney, Bay Shore, Long Is- 
land; Mr. Fred Honerkamp, Sr., pres- 
ident, F. W. Honerkamp Co., Inc.; 
Mr. Thomas W. Hughes, secretary, Fifth 
Avenue Association; Hon. Nathaniel 
Kaplan, city court judge; Mr. Jerry 
Kayne, assistant sales manager, United 
States Plywood Corp; Hon. Harry Kings- 
bury; Hon. Henry P. Kleepp, com- 
mander, United States Navy; Mr. H. C. 
Koetting, sales representative, E. I. 
Du Pont de Nemours; Hon. Peter Loftus, 
chief, fire department; Hon. Joseph Los- 
calzo, special sessions judge; Hon. Joseph 
Mafera, commissioner, borough works; 
Hon. George P. Monaghan, fire commis- 
sioner; Hon. Thomas Murphy, police 
commissioner; Hon. John Murtagh, chief 
magistrate; Hon. Dr. Charles Muzzicato, 
former State senator; Hon. Thomas Mc- 
Veigh, inspector, Richmond Hill, Long Is- 


land; Mr. Fred M. Natale, president of 
Natale & Son, furniture manufacturers; 
Hon. Dominick Paduano, commissioner, 
water supply, gas, electricity; Hon. Louis 
A. Pagnucco, city magistrate; Hon. 
James Patterson, Member, House of Rep- 
resentatives; Rt. Rev. Msgr. Giovanni 
Perniola, Casamassima, Italy; Hon. Nich- 
olas Pette, supreme court judge; Mr. For- 
tune Pope, publisher; Hon. Paul P. Rao, 
United States custom court judge; Rt. 
Rev. Msgr. John E. Reilly; Hon. Charles 
E. Ramsgate, city magistrate; Mr. Angelo 
J. Resciniti, furniture production man- 
ager of Natale & Son, locality mayor of 
Roslyn Heights, Long Island; Mr. Joseph 
Robins, president, Center Lumber Co.; 
Hon. Conrad Rothengast, chief of detec- 
tives; Hon. Richard Russell, district at- 
torney, Suffolk County; Hon. Silvestre 
Sabbatini, city court judge; Hon. J. Rol- 
land Sala, city magistrate; Mr. Harry 
Schlact, . International News Service; 
Hon, Johon F. Scileppi, municipal court 
judge; Gov. Dave Sholtz; Hon. Frank A. 
Seckler, retired, United States Secret 
Service; Hon. George P. Stier, city court 
judge; Maj. Gen. Thomas A. Terry, ex- 
ecutive vice president, Fifth Avenue As- 
sociation; Hon. Edward Thompson, city 
magistrate; Hon. Robert Wagner, bor- 
ough president, Manhattan; Hon. Her- 


man Wank, public administrator, Kings ` 


County; Mr. Edward Zeltner, Daily 
Mirror; Mr. Louis Zeltner, chief mayor 
emeritus. 

Such an array of honored and distin- 
guished guests was in itself significant 
recognition of the lofty place occuped by 
Commendatore Louis Natale in the great 
metropolis of the city of New York. 


The Democratic Ideal Versus Communism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM BENTON 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, May 28, 1951 


Mr. BENTON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp the remark- 
able article which appeared as the lead 
in the May 13 issue of the New York 
Times magazine section. Written by 
the versatile and brilliant Chester 
Bowles, former Governor of Connecti- 
cut, it is one of a number of articles 
he has prepared at the request of Lester 
Market, Sunday editor of the New York 
Times. The article entitled “The Most 
Powerful Idea in the World,” points out 
that “Our deep faith in the dignity of 
man is more than a match for the 
ideology of communism.” 

Chester Bowles writes forcefully and 
with simplicity about the need to counter 
communism no‘ only with guns and 
planes and tanks, but also with words 
and ideas. 


The whole history of mankind— 


Mr. Bowles writes— 


demonstrates that an idea can be matched 
in only one way, and that is by a better idea, 
As we face the threat of attack by the Soviet 
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Union we are thankful that we possess the 
industrial and economic resources with 
which to build military defenses sufficient to 
discourage aggression. As we face the threat 
of world communism we should also be 
thankful that inherent in our American 
democracy is an idea which potentially is the 
most powerful in the world. This idea is 
founded on the belief that every single per- 
son is valuable in his own right and for 
himself. 


Mr. President, this inspiring article 
highlights for me my own efforts to pro- 
mote these ideals—not only through the 
Voice of America and through our over- 
seas information program when I was 
Assistant Secretary of State, but also 
since my appointment to the Senate in 
December of 1949 by Governor Bowles. 

I urge the Congress to read and study 
this article. In the crisis of today we 
cannot sufficiently emphasize the need 
for projecting our democratic faith in 
every possible way so that people every- 
where may know of it and contrast it 
themselves with what exists under com- 
munism. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


THE Most POWERFUL IDEA IN THE WORLD—OUR 
Deep FAITH IN THE DIGNITY oF Man Is More 
THAN A MATCH ron THE IDEOLOGY OF COM- 
MUNISM 

(By Chester Bowles) 


A major part of the industrial power of the 
United States is now concentrated on military 
preparation. Our Army, Navy, and Air Force 
will soon total 3,500,000 men. Our defense 
investment during the next 2 years will ex- 
ceed the entire cost of our Federal Govern- 
ment during the first two terms of Franklin 
D. Roosevelt. 

This military program has grown out of 
our conviction that the Western World is 
faced with the very real possibility of a Soviet 
attack. Today most Americans are agreed 
that a strong, well-rounded defense force is 
our best hope of discouraging such aggression, 

An adequate defense force is vital to our 
security and to our future. But let us not 
mistake it for a foreign policy in itself. 
Unless our defense effort is made to take its 
proper place as part of a broad program for 
building a stable and peaceful world, we may 
find ourselves in serious difficulties. 

Military power is not enough because it 
deals with only part of our problem—the 
danger of aggression by the Red army and 
the Red air force. But we are also faced with 
an idea, the idea of world communism; and 
planes, battleships, and tanks have never yet 
been able to destroy an idea, even a bad idea. 
The whole history of mankind demonstrates 
that an idea can be matched in only one way, 
and that is by a better idea. 

As we face the threat of attack by the 
Soviet Union we are thankful that we possess 
the industrial and economic resources with 
which to build military defenses sufficient to 
discourage aggression. As we face the threat 
of world communism we should also be 
thankful that inherent in our American de- 
mocracy is an idea which potentially is the 
most powerful in the world. 

This idea is founded on the belief that 
every single person is valuable in his own 
right and for himself. It stems from a deep- 
seated faith in the dignity of man, a belief 
that if we permit each individual to exercise 
his own capacities to the fullest, we will 
thereby enable him to make a worth-while 
contribution to his family and to his com- 
munity. 

The democratic ideal did not originate in 
America. Its roots go deep into the history 
of western civilization. Eut in America it 
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found favorable soil for growth and develop- 
ment. Since the Declaration of Independ- 
ence our concern for the human individual 
has passed through several stages. At the 
time cur Constitution was written the most 
important restraints on men were political, 
So our Constitution and its Bill of Rights 
were directed primarily toward eliminating 
those political restraints with which the 
founders had had direct first-hand experi- 
‘ence. The right of free speech, the free 
choice and practice of religion, the right 
of public assembly, the right to a fair trial, 
were spelled out in clear and specific terms. 

The struggle to establish these political 
rights took place not only in America but 
| throughout the entire Western World. In 

England, France, the Netherlands, the Scan- 
dinavian countries, Germany, Italy, and 
South America people fought to increase 
| their liberties and to restrain the power of 
| autocratic government. In France, and later 
|in South America, the struggle burst into 
violent revolution. 

But here in America the democratic ideal 
‘has always been expressed in broader terms 
| than the right to freedom from oppression. 
From our earliest days we have been con- 
vinced that individual man not only had a 
right to speak his mind and to worship God 
in his own way, but also to prosper in line 
with his ability, to rise to whatever heights 
he was capable, to develop his talents for 
farming, industry, or trade, to own his own 
land, to enjoy the benefits earned during 
his lifetime, and to pass those benefits on 
to his children. We have also believed that 
(individual man has the right to live in a 
society free of class lines and arbitrary re- 
strictions; the right to secure a good educa- 

tion and to participate in the life and 


progress of his community regardless of his 


race, creed, or color. 

| This expanding concept of human rights, 
so peculiar in its early stages to America, 
became accepted as the American dream, 
and millions of men and women from the 
Old World crossed the oceans to enjoy its 
benefits. For many years it was clear sail- 
‘ing. In the early nineteenth century this 
‘American dream could be readily attained 
by anyone able and willing to work. Our 
economy was primarily agricultural. A 
homestead could be had for the asking. 
A man’s economic status was determined by 
his skill with hoe and ax. 

| However, as our complex industrial society 
gradually took shape, we began to run into 
difficulties. When far-away markets dried 
up, manufacturers were forced to shut down 
and workers by the millions walked the 
streets in search of nonexistent jobs. Farm- 
ers could not sell their produce, and there 
was hunger in the midst of plenty. Through 
bitter experience we came to realize that eco- 
nomic and social forces, clearly beyond the 
control of any individual, could be as de- 
structive to human freedom and dignity as 
any autocratic government. 

The result over a period of many years was 
the establishment of workmen’s compensa- 
tion, social security, unemployment insur- 
ance, minimum wages, monopoly controls, 
slum clearance, legally protected collective 
bargaining, and similar concepts designed to 
give the individual citizen at least a mini- 
mum of protection against the impact of 
economic forces with which he was power- 
less to contend alone, 

From the earliest days this American 
dream of human rights, this belief in op- 
portunity and freedom for each individual 
has been the subject of bitter controversy. 

| Every political leader who has fought to ex- 
| pand these rights, from Jefferson through 
Jackson, Lincoln, Theodore Roosevelt, Wil- 
| son, La Follette, Willkie, and Franklin Roose- 
| velt, has faced the most bitter opposition 
from those who have neither cared nor 
| understood what America is all about. 


Today our democracy is still a long way 
from perfection. But in spite of our dema- 
gogues and our bigots, in spite of our bitter 
extremists of the right and the left, the 
dream has grown. It has grown until to- 
Gay its principles are accepted and respected 
by more people in America than anywhere 
else on earth. But we must face the fact 
that the greatest test of all lies immediately 
ahead. For the first time in history we are 
physically threatened by a powerful military 
force in close alliance with a ruthless, well- 
organized movement which reaches around 
the world. There is every reason for us to 
feel uncertain and insecure. 

We are wholly right in building our Army, 
Navy, and Air Force strong enough to dis- 
courage Soviet attack, and to win any war 
that the Soviet Union may be tempted to 
start. We are right also in looking to our 
internal security, and for setting up safe- 
guards against espionage and sabotage. But 
we will be catastrophically wrong if we as- 
sume that we can build a decent world with 


atom bombs, or that we can secure the peace 
by trying to force the world into an Ameri- - 
can mold, or worse still, that we can defeat 
the Communist idea by turning our backs 
on our own dynamic American dream, and 


adopting the whole hog, the cynical methods well within our own resources. If we will 


provide an annual expenditure of only $1 for 
A rearmed America without ideals or prin- 


of our Communist opponents. 


ciples is simply a potentially destructive 
force, feared by its enemies and resented by 
those who would be its friends. A rearmed 
America confident of its strength, secure in 
its convictions, and dedicated to the demo- 
cratic ideal of expanding human rights and 
opportunities for all people, can guide this 
harried world toward a new era of peace and 
plenty. 

But it will take a lot of doing. When we 
look across the seas we face human prob- 
lems which are almost overpowering. Two- 
thirds of all the people of the world will go 
to bed hungry tonight. More than half of 
the world cannot read or write. In some 
countries as many as 75 percent of the people 
are suffering from preventable diseases. 

These shocking figures are a measure of 
the huge task that mankind faces. 
are also a measure of our own opportunity, 
Do we honestly see these people as people? 
Do we see them as human beings like our- 
selves, white, brown, black, and yellow, but 
impoverished through no fault of their own, 
frightened, and often oppressed by feudal 
landlords and corrupt officials? If our be- 
lief in human rights is something more than 
a Fourth of July phrase or an election day 
promise, we have a clear responsibility to 
assist them to build a better and freer life. 

There are no glib or easy answers. The 
poverty of India, South America, Africa, and 
the other underdeveloped areas has been 
accumulating for 1,000 years. Colonialism 
failed because it refused to accept the basic 
rights of those human individuals who were 
born brown, black, or yellow. In the east 
the Gandhi and Sun Yat-sen revolutions 
were designed to restore those rights. In 
China the Sun Yat-sen revolution was cap- 
tured by Moscow-trained Communists. But 
India, Pakistan, Ceylon, Indonesia, and 
Burma are now free and independent nations 
with dynamic hopes and plans for creating 
a more prosperous and freer life for their 
people. The Near East is seething with new 
ideas and ambitions. Africa is gradually 
awakening to its unlimited future. 

But the brave new hopes of the 1,000,000,- 
000 people of these underdeveloped areas can 
never be achieved without help. Their abil- 
ity to strengthen their economies, establish 
stable governments, and offer expanding op- 
portunities for the individual will largely 
depend on our willingness to provide bold 
and practical assistance. 

If we really intend to help we must be 
prepared for some rocky experiences. We will 
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often be dealing with new nations, born in 
revolution and inexperienced in self-govern- 
ment, which are faced with far greater ob- 
stacles than those which confronted the 
young American Republic at the end of our 
Revolutionary War. For instance, our early 
ideas of political freedom were clearly es- 
tablished. But for the vast majority in the 
impoverished east, the primary consideration 
from day to day is simple survival, and we 
will find that people who are constantly faced 
with the brutal facts of hunger and disease 
often view our concept of political democracy 
as a remote ideal. 

Like America in 1783, most of the new east. 
ern countries have recently experienced the 
bitter oppression of colonial masters, and 
they are suspicious as we were then of for- 
eign nations. This results in a widespread 
distrust and fear of Soviet imperialism and 
would-be Communist liberators. But on oc- 
casion it also results in a certain skepticism 
of our own good intentions, which will often 
try our patience. 

No sensible man believes that our task will 
be easy. But the sooner we tackle it, the 
more hopeful our world will become. 

Although the needs go far beyond any spe- 
cific programs outlined thus far, they are 


every $10 spent on military defense, and sup- 
port that investment with broad technical 
assistance? we will enable the underdevel- 
oped countries to move further ahead in the 
next generation than in the last 500 years. 

The opposition, moreover, will be varied 
and powerful. The world Communist move- 
ment will bitterly contest a genuine, all-out 
attack on illiteracy, poverty, and ill health. 
Communists everywhere will fight such a 
program because they understand its appeal 
to hundreds of millions of men and women 
who yearn for even a minimum of oppor- 
tunity and human dignity. 

A program of this kind can also expect 
strong opposition here in America. It will 
be opposed by those isolationists who pro- 
pose that we place our sole faith in arma- 
ments. It will be opposed by the self-styled 
realists who point out that there are too 
many people in the world anyway, that most 
of them have always gone hungry, that mass 
poverty and ill health are not of our mak- 
ing, and that only crackpots are interested 
in such things. This kind of cynical, bank- 
rupt thinking has already held up 2,000,000 
tons of grain for the famine-ribbed sections 
of India. 

But a positive economic program based 
on simple democratic principles will receive 
powerful support from the millions who still 
believe that human beings, black, brown, 
yellow, or white, are important in their own 
right, that the American dream is not just a 
concept of fuzzy-minded do-gooders, and 
that with military power must go moral 
responsibility. Instinctively they know that 
in our dealings with each other and with 
people across the sea there must be some- 
thing more than bombs and tanks and 
planes, something dynamic, bold and worthy 
of our American democratic traditions. 

The stakes are no less than the future of 
the democratic ideal in America and 
throughout the world. If this ideal is to 
grow and expand, we must face up honestly 
to the weaknesses in our own democracy. 
We must offer vigorous assistance to other 
less fortunate peoples in the development of 
their economies. We must reject the isola- 
tionist concept of military power as an end 
in itself. 

If we fail, the ultimate hopes of the free 
world die with us. In the grim cycle of 
Professor Toynbee, America will take its place 
among other once great nations which placed 
their sole faith in militarism and material- 


} ism, and so finally died of moral dry rot. 
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Stephen Vincent Benét expressed it elo- 

quently in Nightmare at Noon: 

“There are certain words, 

Our own and others, we're used to—words 
we've used, 

Heard, had to recite, forgotten, 

Liberty, equality, fraternity. 

To none will we sell, refuse or deny, right 
or justice. 

We hold these truths to be self-evident. 

I am merely saying—what if these words 
pass? 

What if they pass and are gone and are no 
more? 

They were bought with belief and passion, 
at great cost. 

They were bought with the bitter and 
anonymous blood 

Of farmers, teachers, shoemakers, and fools 

Who broke the old rule and the pride of 
kings. 

It took a long time to buy these words, 

It took a long time to buy them and much 
pain.” 

These words add up to the American 
dream. An idea infinitely more powerful 
than the narrow doctrines of Soviet commu- 
nism. We must not delay much longer in 
putting it to work. 


Reorganization of the Federal Government 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JAMES H. DUFF 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, May 28, 1951 


Mr. DUFF. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that there be printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
on the subject, Let’s Get Organized by 
Dr. Robert L. Johnson, president of Tem- 
ple University, and national chairman 
of the Citizen's Committee for the 
Hoover Report. The address relative to 
reorganization of the Government de- 
partments was broadcast over Station 
WFIL and affiliate stations of the Amer- 
ican Broadcasting Co. on Tuesday, May 
15, 1951. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Let’s Ger ORGANIZED 


Good evening, if this were a quiz program, 
I would begin by asking one simple question, 
It is this: How many people do you employ? 

This may sound like one of those catch 
questions. How do I know whether you are 
an employer or an employee, a farmer or a 
factory worker, a banker, a housewife, or a 
film star? It doesn’t matter. You may have 
2 people on your own payroll, or 20, or 2,000, 
or none at all. Yet the answer to my ques- 
tion is quite simple and it applies to you, 
no matter who you are or where you are. 

You, as a citizen, are one of the direct 
employers of all the people who work for our 
Federal Government. And how many is 
that? Five hundred thousand? One mil- 
lion? I'll give you another guess: 

Two million, three hundred thousand men 
and women are employed in civilian capaci- 
ties by the various branches of the United 
States Government today. This is far and 
away the largest labor force in America, big- 
ger than the Nation's 50 biggest corporations 
combined, and also the most important. 

For one thing, the cost of the Federal 
Government now amounts to more than $13,- 


000 per average American family per year, 
and it will soon climb higher. This concerns 
you and all other citizens, for all of us will 
pay our share. 

Of even greater concern, however, is the 
question: How efficient is our Federal Gov- 
ernment? Is it well organized? Is it strong 
and capable? Is it geared to meet emergen- 
cies smoothly and effectively? Above all, 
are the people who work in the Government 
getting a chance to do the best job possible? 

This is terribly important. We are en- 
gaged in a vast global struggle to preserve 
freedom against the onslaught of a power- 
ful and ruthless enemy. All our resources, 
human and material, will be strained to the 
utmost. Unless we utilize our assets wisely 
and well, we may win victories on the mil- 
itary front and the diplomatic front and 
still lose the battle against inflation on the 
home front. 

Today as never before, therefore, efficient 
government is essential to national strength 
and freedom. And government must be 
well organized. It must be free of red tape, 
duplication, and waste if it is to be efficient. 

Yet what do we find? Here is a fact that 
you ought to know: In the coming year we 
will have a turn-over in Federal Government 
employment of 36 percent. This is the offi- 
cial estimate of the United States Civil Sery- 
ice Commission. During the year, 1,141,000 
persons will be hired for Federal jobs. But 
more than half, or 600,000, of these people 
will be hired to replace other people who 
have quit their Federal jobs. Yes, one Fed- 
eral employee in three will leave the Govern- 
ment to work elsewhere. - 

This is a shocking situation. Surely there 
must be something terribly wrong some- 
where. And there is. The plain fact of the 
matter is that the Federal Government is 
doing a very poor job as the employer of 
our 2,300,000 civil servants. 

Well, what is wrong? The answer was sup- 
plied by the bipartisan Hoover Commission, 
This commission, composed of six Republi- 
cans and six Democrats, was unanimously 
created by Congress. At President Truman's 
suggestion, former President Herbert Hoover 
was named chairman. With the help of 300 
voluntary experts, the Commission made a 
2-year study of the management of our Gov- 
ernment. Then it made its report to Con- 
gress with 300 specific recommendations for 
reducing duplication, overlapping, and waste 
in Government operations. 

The report showed that $5,500,000,000 could 
be saved in Federal operations without cur- 
tailing, but actually improving Government 
services to the citizen. This represents a 
potential saving of $220 a year per average 
American family. Better still, the Com- 
mission gave us a blueprint for a stream- 
lined, efficient, hard-hitting government. In 
a very real sense the Commission foresaw the 
crisis of today. Even before Korea, it warned 
us in these words: “The Nation is paying 
heavily for a lack of order, a lack of clear 
lines of authority and responsibility in the 
executive branch of the Government.” 

Fortunately for the Nation, good citizens 
of both parties throughout America awoke to 
the need for action on the Hoover report. 
The Eighty-first Congress responded by 
adopting some 50 percent of the Hoover Com- 
mission’s recommendations. These are being 
put into effect with savings that will amount 
to $2,000,000,000 a year. Seventeen major 
agencies of Government have been strength- 
ened. True teamwork in the armed services 
has been achieved both in the combat zones 
and behind the lines. Modern purchasing, 
storage, budgeting, and accounting proce- 
dures have been authorized. The internal 
organization of the State Department has 
been greatly strengthened and the Labor De- 
partment has been rebuilt to Cabinet stature. 

Let me give you just one or two examples 
of the ways, big and little, in which our 
Government has been improved through the 
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adoption of only half of the Hoover Com- 
mission's report. One major Government 
agency did away completely with 209 intra- 
departmental committees. Another changed 
its review procedures and saved 1,250,000 
hours of work per year. One hundred and 
forty-seven million dollars a year is being 
saved by adoption of the incentive plan for 
uniform issuance by the Army and Air Forces. 
In Washington, tons of records and docu- 
ments are being moved out of the city to be 
destroyed, microfilmed, or stored away in 
old war plants. This one bit of good busi- 
ness practice will make available much- 
needed office space for 10,000 defense workers. 
Otherwise we would have had to devote 
precious steel, concrete, and manpower to 
unnecessary new building construction, 

In these and hundreds of other ways, the 
Hoover report already repaid the labors of 
the Commission a thousandfold. All honor 
to the Eighty-first Congress, which from 
1949 through 1950 enacted fifty percent of 
the Commission’s recommendations. 

The challenge now is to the Eighty-second 
Congress. Much remains to be done before 
we can safely say that our Government is 
properly organized to meet all the shocks 
and strains of the future. The Post Office 
should be reorganized. So should the Veter- 
ans’ Administration and the Department of 
Agriculture. We should put a stop to the 
reckless competition for public funds be- 
tween the Army Corps of Engineers and the 
Bureau of Reclamation. Competing Federal 
hospital systems must be coordinated and 
made ready to meet any emergency. 

Above all, antiquated Federal personnel 
procedures should be modernized immedi- 
ately. The Hoover Commission got right to 
the bottom of this problem. It found out 
why so many thousands of people quit the 
Government each year. They became frus- 
trated by red tape and delay. Endless ob- 
stacles stand in the way of the prompt 
recruitments of able people to work in Gov- 
ernment. Once employed, Federal workers 
feel they are not given an opportunity to 
do a good job. They encounter what is 
known as empire building when certain 
supervisors try to improve their own status 
by building up their staffs unnecessarily. 
In one unit of the Veterans’ Administration, 
for example, the Commission found 24 super- 
visors for 25 employees. 

The Hoover Commission outlined a plan 
to create a first-rate career service in Goy- 
ernment which would attract and hold capa- 
ble people. It would stop the shameful 
waste caused by the present high turn-over, 
The waste not only of money through ex- 
cessive training costs, but—more important- 
ly—of precious manpower. 

Now you may ask, “What has the Eighty- 
second Congress accomplished so far?” 

I hope my good friends of both parties in 
the Senate and in the House of Representa- 
tives will not misunderstand me when I say 
that the Eighty-second Congress has accom- 
plished very little. This Congress has been 
of necessity preoccupied with an unprece- 
dented series of sensational investigations. 
Our legislators have thus gotten far behind 
in their basic business of passing laws. 

Consider the contrast: The Eighty-first 
Congress, in the first year of its existence, 
passed 440 public laws. The Eighty-second 
Congress is now 4% months old. So far this 
Congress has produced only 28 public laws. 
At its present rate of progress the Eighty- 
second Congress will flunk at its job with a 
grade of about 20 percent. 

Now let’s see what sort of legislative ac- 
complishment has been recorded so far. Of 
the 28 laws enacted to date, only 4 or 5 may 
be classed as major in nature. As examples, 
I cite the one conferring GI benefits on vet- 
erans of the Korean action—certainly that is 
an important one; the rent-control law and 
the one on peanut-marketing crop allot- 
ments might also be considered as major. 
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Many of the new laws of 1951 are appal- 
lingly minor, however. One, for example, 
provides compensation for duty performed 
on their days off by officers and members of 
the Metropolitan Police force, the United 
States Park Police force, and the White 
House Police force. Another authorizes the 
Secretary of Agriculture to convey certain 
lands in Ogden, Utah, to the Ogden Chamber 
of Commerce. Another authorizes the Board 
of Commissioners of the District of Columbia 
to establish daylight-saving time in the Dis- 
trict. Still another was passed to permit the 
United States Marine Band to attend the one 
hundred and seventy-fifth anniversary of the 
fortification of Dorchester Heights, Mass., 
and the evacuation of Boston by the British. 

It appears that the congressional moun- 
tain has been laboring unduly to bring forth 
some legislative mice. Now, I believe the 
time has come for all citizens to unite in 
urging the current Congress to come to grips 
with reorganization legislation based on the 
Hoover report. Twenty legislative proposals 
have been introduced in the Senate and House 


under joint sponsorship of leading Demo- 


crats and Republicans. I believe that the 

is disposed to act, and act favor- 
ably, on the great majority of the Hoover 
Commission’s remaining recommendations. 
I do hope, however, that the urgency of the 
need for such action will soon be appreciated. 

There's a story about the farmer who inter- 
viewed three prospective hired hands. Two 
of them boasted quite convincingly about 
their ability. The third didn’t have much 
to say. By way of stating his qualifications 
he simply declared: “I can sleep nights.” 

The farmer wasn’t quite sure what this 
meant. But he liked the man’s looks so he 
hired him. He proved to be a good, steady 
worker, too. Then came a terribly stormy 
night. The winds howled. The lightning 
flashed. The rains poured down. The farmer 
awoke and went out to the barnyard. 

Every door was tight shut. Every gate was 
latched. The haymow, the barn, and the 
henhouse were all shipshape. There wasn’t 
a loose shingle or a broken window anywhere. 
All the animals and the fowl were safely 
housed, and in the loft the farmhand was 
sleeping soundly. Then the farmer knew 
what the farmhand meant when he said he 
could “sleep nights.” He had organized his 
work properly and done it well. 

Fellow citizens, we can't sleep nights until 
we're sure that our Federal Government is 
shipshape. We can't be sure of victory in 
our struggle against tyranny abroad unless 
we practice efficiency and economy at home. 
All of us, Democrats and Republicans alike, 
must get back of the report of the bipartisan 
Hoover Commission for reorganization of our 
Federal Government. 

We simply won’t be ready to meet the 
shocks and strains of the future unless the 
remaining 50 percent of the Hoover Com- 
mission’s recommendations are enacted. 
Congress can do the job, but only with your 
encouragement and support. So I propose 
this simple slogan, as American as it is prac- 
tical, as vital as it is timely, “Let’s get 
organized.” 

Thank you. 


Proposed Cut in Appropriations for 
Voice of America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM BENTON 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, May 28, 1951 
Mr. BENTON. Mr. President, I ask 


unanimous consent to have printed in 


the Appendix of the Rrcorp a statement 
by Henry Albert, of Flushing, N. Y., na- 


tional commander of the Jewish War : 


Veterans of the United States of Amer- 
ica. Mr. Albert warns against the dan- 
ger involved in crippling our Voice of 
America program by cutting its funds. 
Unhappily, the Congress has recently 
done just this in reducing by 90 percent 
the President’s request for money for 
needed radio facilities, as described by 
Mr. Albert. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


An $58,000,000 slash of a State Department 
request for a supplemental appropriation of 
$97,000,000 to expand transmitting facilities 
of the Voice of America was decried by Henry 
Albert, of Flushing, N. Y., national com- 
mander of the Jewish War Veterans of the 
United States of America, who warned that 
“the war for men’s minds is no less vital to 
the survival of human freedom than the 
duel of steel now going on in Korea between 
the democracies and Communist imperial- 
ism.” 

Mr. Albert charged that “much of the 
fanatical anti-American hatred carried into 
battle by the North Korean and Chinese 
Communists represents the fruits of liberal 
propaganda expenditures by Soviet Russia.” 
This fanaticism, he contended, “has cost our 
ccuntry precious lives that might have been 
spared if we had met the Russian challenge 
in the war of words and ideas with the same 
unstinting spirit that led us to check the 
Communist march on the Korean republic.” 

“The failure of Congress to approve the 
supplemental appropriations asked by the 
State Department,” Mr. Albert said, “is an 
economy that invites disaster by allowing 
the Russians to maintain their enormous ad- 
vantage in the field of ideological warfare.” 


Distributive Education Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DENNIS CHAVEZ 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, May 28, 1951 


Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, while 
holding hearings on the appropriation 
bill for the Department of Labor and 
Federal Security Agency, Mr. H. F. 
George, the administrative assistant of 
the Senator from Georgia [Mr. GEORGE], 
testified before the subcommittee. Fol- 
lowing his testimony he introduced a 
young lady by the name of Miss Nellie 
Towns, of Rome, Ga., who made a state- 
ment to the committee. I ask unani- 
mous consent that her statement be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Mr. Grog. 

I should like to bring my statement to a 
close, Mr. Chairman, by saying that this 
Miss Nellie Towns, a former distributive edu- 
cation student of Rome, Ga., is here and she 
is a very personable and efficient young lady. 
She is now the office manager of Wyatts’, 
Inc., and with your permission I would like to 
introduce her to the committee. 

Senator CHavez, We would like to receive 
some intelligent information once in a 
while. 

Come on up, young lady. 
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STATEMENT OF MISS NELLIE TOWNS, OFFICE 
MANAGER, WYATTS’, INC., ROME, GA. 
Restoration of distributive education 
program 

Senator CHavez. Would you care to read 
your statement for the record? 

Miss Towns. Yes, I shall be glad to do so. 

Senator CHavEz. You sit down there by 
Senator Humphrey and give him a break. 

Senator HUMPHREY. Thank you, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

Senator CHavez. You may proceed in your 
own way. We are very informal here. 

Miss Towns. Mr. Chairman and gentle- 
men of the committee, my name is Nellie 
Towns, of Rome, Ga. 

I am a graduate of the Rome High School. 
I received vocational training in one of the 
many distributive occupations. 


Practical program application 


I appear here to plead with you to restore 
this phase of vocational education to the 
appropriation bill, H. R. 3709, and the funds 
which are necessary if the program is to be 
continued. I am here representing the thou- 
sands of former distributive education stu- 
dents to whom this program has meant so 
much. 

In the fall of 1946 I went to see Miss 
Frances Beal, coordinator of distributive edu- 
cation in my echool, about enrolling in this 
phase of vocational education. I had worked 
that summer at MeLellan's variety store, 
and through this experience, knew that I 
ee to prepare to stay in the distributive 

eld. 

My father, an employee of the Rome Ho- 
siery Mill, was having difficulty in meeting 
the increased costs of living, and I felt that, 
through this part-time school and work plan, 
I could not only assure myself of an educa- 
tion but also help to defray my own ex- 
penses and at the same time prepare myself 
for earning a living. 

As Miss Beal outlined the plan of study to 
me, I saw that I could learn about merchan- 
dise, how to sell, and how to meet and get 
along with people, and thus be able to secure, 
hold, and make progress in my chosen field 
of work. 

There was one store in Rome in particu- 
lar in which I wanted to work—Wyatts’, Inc, 
This is a specialty store which sells gifts, 
silver, china, books, furniture—all of the 
highest quality. I was shown that if I 
studied with such units as principles of 
selling, personality development, merchan- 
dise arithmetic, business English, store oper- 
ation, principle of marketing and merchan- 
dising, display and advertising, leadership 
and executive sales training, I could make 
the progress I so desired. 

In the spring of my junior year my coor- 
dinator contacted Mr. Wyatt. She explained 
that I had accomplished a great deal on my 
present job in sales promotion and customer 
contact. She made arrangements for me to 
apply for a position with his organization. 
I was accepted. 

During my senior year I received training 
in several of the store departments, includ- 
ing some office work within this retail store. 
At the end of that year I was asked to remain 
in the office. A year later I was promoted 
to assistant office manager and a year ago 
became the manager of the office. Our per- 
sonnel numbers 30 at the present time. 

Gentlemen, I assure you that not only my 
progress in the retailing field but my very 
opportunity to make such progress is due to 
the distributive-education program within 
my school. It not only prepared me with the 
necessary knowledge to go ahead but it gave 
me the confidence needed to strive for my 
goal. 

As my father has said, I would no doubt 
still be a sales clerk in the 5- and 10-cent 
store, at low pay, had it not been for the 
distributive-education training. In fact, 
some of my acquaintances who graduated 
in my class are in this situation now. 
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This year we have two more distributive 
education students with our firm. One has 
already been transferred and is under my 
supervision. The other is employed in sales 
in the book department. Both will step right 
into the organization as full-time employees 
upon their graduation within the next few 
weeks, 

I do so urge you to make it possible for us 
to continue within this particular field of 
business. Other boys and girls, especially 
in our small towns, need the guidance, the 
training, that can be given through an ex- 
panded program of education in distribution. 
We want the privilege of becoming self-sup- 
porting citizens in the occupations of our 
choice. 

Senator HL. You spoke of your good 
father. What work does he do in the mill? 

Miss Towns. He is a watchman at the mill, 

Senator HL. How far is it from the Ala- 
bama line? 

Miss Towns. Not very far. 

Senator HILL. You speak like an Alabamian, 
and that is enough for me. 


Testimony considered adequate justification 
jor request 

Senator THYE. Mr. Chairman, the best 
recommendation that could possibly be made 
for the full appropriation is what this young 
lady has just said. 

Senator Cuavez. She is very convincing, 

Miss Towns, Thank you, Mr. Chairman, 


Invitation to Members of United States 
Congress To Attend Consultative As- 
sembly of the Council of Europe 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, May 28, 1951 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, while 
so many Senators have been devoting 
their attention to our policies in Asia, 
a very significant development has taken 
place in the Atlantic area. On May 12 
the Consultative Assembly of the Coun- 
cil of Europe adopted by unanimous vote 
a resolution which may constitute a 
milestone in Atlantic integration. 

This resolution provides that the 
Bureau of the Strasbourg Assembly in- 
vite the Presiding Officers of the United 
States Congress to work out a procedure 
which would enable a delegation of the 
Strasbourg Assembly and a delegation of 
our Congress to consult together con- 
cerning common problems. 

Mr. President, as one of the sponsors 
of the Atlantic Union resolution, I wel- 
come this initiative. I hope that this 
invitation from the legislators of West- 
ern Europe will be enthusiastically re- 
ceived and will be accepted in the same 
cooperative spirit in which it has been 
made. I believe it is high time that our 
diplomatic contacts with our Atlantic 
allies should be supplemented by direct 
personal contacts and consultations be- 
tween the representatives of our respec- 
tive peoples. 

This initiative from the Strasbourg 
Assembly may well be the result of an 
earlier initiative of one of our distin- 
guished colleagues, the junior Senator 
from Iowa [Mr, GILLETTE]. On January 


24 he addressed, at my suggestion, a let- 
ter to the leaders of the principal parties 
in Canada, Great Britain, France, Bel- 
gium, the Netherlands, and Luxemburg, 
in which he drew attention to the Atlan- 
tic Union Resolution, listed its eminent 
sponsors in the Senate and asked their 
reactions to this resolution. The re- 

sponse was exceedingly gratifying. A 

large proportion of the replies from 

European leaders stressed the desira- 

bility for personal consultations and 

contacts between the legislators of these 
countries. I am sure we all agree that 
understanding of common problems can 
be brought about far better by personal 
discussion than by exchanges of letters. 

The resolution of the Strasbourg As- 
sembly provides that an agenda for this 
consultative meeting be worked out in 
advance. I believe this is a most provi- 
dent provision, since it will allow the at- 
tention of the consultative meeting to 
be directed to those problems of Atlantic 
collaboration and integration which are 
of mutual concern and not merely Euro- 
pean concern. One great advantage of 
this meeting is, I believe, its possibilities 
for gaining greater understanding by the 
peoples of Western Europe of our Ameri- 
can approach to these problems. Much 
has been said in the press of late of gaps 
between opinion in our country and that 
in our Atlantic allies. This meeting, far 
more than any conference of diplomats, 
can serve to bridge these gaps. 

Mr. President, I urge that this invita- 
tion from Strasbourg receive, as soon 
as it is received, a favorable response in 
order that we may take full advantage 
of its far-reaching constructive poten- 
tialities. I ask unanimous consent to 
incorporate in my remarks here the text 
of the resolution of the European Con- 
sultative Assembly as published in the 
New York Times of May 13, 1951. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

UNITED STATES CONGRESS Gets BID To STRAS- 
BOURG—EUROPE’S ASSEMBLY UNANIMOUS IN 
INVITATION FOR ATTENDANCE AT SESSION 
Next FALL g 

(By Lansing Warren) 

STRASBOURG, FRANCE, May 12.—By a unani- 
mous vote, the Consultative Assembly of 
the Council of Europe approved today an in- 
vitation to Members of the United States 
Congress to attend the next session of the 
assembly, to be held next fall. 

The resolution spoke of a meeting of the 
United States representatives with members 
of the Strasbourg body either here or in 
Washington for the discussion of their com- 
mon problems, but the debate made it plain 
that the hope was that the United States 
delegation would take part in the Strasbourg 
session. 

Many members of the assembly took the 
occasion of the invitation to emphasize the 
importance the assembly, as a European 
body, placed on the need for greater coordi- 
nation and consultation with the United 
States. Numerous tributes were paid to 
United States support as vital to European 
defense, and United States moral support in 
developing union here. 

TEXT OF RESOLUTION 

The text of the assembly’s resolution 
follows: 

“The assembly, considering that the free 
peoples of Europe and of the United States 
have many vital problems in common; 
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“Considering that the solidarity between 
them arises not only from the common 
dangers they have to face, but also is the 
reflection of their common origin and of 
their community of thought and civilization; 

“Taking note that the Committee of Min- 
isters in their message to the assembly has 
declared that it would welcome any initia- 
tive of the assembly designed to establish 
links with the Congress of the United States; 

“Believing that it would be of the greatest 
interest for public opinion in the democ- 
racies if these problems of common interest 
were to be discussed by delegations from the 
two Houses of Congress of the United States 
and from the Consultative Assembly; 

“Instructs its Bureau to approach the 
Congress of the United States through the 
Speakers of both Houses for the purpose of 
arranging for such a discussion to take place 
in public, preferably in Strasbourg, or if for 
any reason circumstances make it desirable, 
in Washington at a date mutually convenient 
and in accordance with the agenda drawn up 
in advance by agreement between the offi- 
cers of the Congress of the United States and 
the Bureau of the Consultative Assembly.” 


CANADA TO SEND OBSERVERS 


The original resolution submitted by Paul 
Reynaud, of France, included an invitation 
to members of the Parliament of Canada, 
but it was dropped because the Canadian 
Government had already agreed tentatively 
to send observers to the session, and the 
other members of the British Common- 
wealth are likely to do so. 

It had been suggested also that the con- 
sultations turn on defense and a long list 
of other topics introduced in amendments, 
with the result that the assembly failed yes- 
terday to agree. The revised text puts on 
the Assembly Bureau the task of preparing 
the agenda for discussions in negotiations 
with the United States Congress, 


Distributive Education Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. DENNIS CHAVEZ 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, May 28, 1951 


Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, while 
the Subcommittee on Labor and Federal 
Security Agency was holding hearings on 
the appropriation for the Agency, Miss 
Patsy Ann Reed, of Clay, W. Va., made 
a statement before the subcommittee. 
I ask unanimous consent that her state- 
ment be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcoRrD, as follows: 

STATEMENT oF Miss Patsy ANN REED, 

or Cray, W. Va. 
RESTORATION OF DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION 
PROGRAM 

Senator CuHavez. We have present here a 
young lady from West Virginia. We would 
like to hear from Miss Patsy Ann Reed. 

Miss Reed, 

Miss REED. Mr. Chairman and members of 
the committee, I am Patsy Ann Reed, of 
Clay, W. Va. 

I am a junior in the Clay High School. I 
have had 2 years of home economics and I 
plan to take a third year next school term. 

I am proud to have been chosen to appear 
before this group as a representative of home 
economics. We appreciate very much your 
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giving us the time to tell you something 
about our program, 


HOME-ECONOMICS PROGRAM 


West Virginia has a good program in home 
economics, and I feel that when I give you a 
picture of our goals and accomplishments, I 
will be showing you a vital, growing family- 
life which groups all over the United 
States are attempting to follow: 

I attend a school where our home-eco- 
nomics teachers have had training which 
qualified them for vocational work. 

Here home economics is not just cooking 
and sewing. It is the study of everything 
that pertains to the home and family, in- 
cluding all phases of food, clothing, home 
improvements, finance, and consumer edu- 
cation for better and happier living. 

At school we prepare and serve family-size 
meals, do the marketing, check prices, and 
try to get the best buys. We make our own 
clothes; improve our home-economics de- 
partment and our homes by remodeling fur- 
niture and redecorating our rooms by mak- 
ing slip covers, draperies, and making vanity 
Gressers out of old boxes. 


HOME-PROJECTS PROGRAM 


Home nursing is taught in our school to 
help us take care of the sick in our homes. 

For example, in our school one girl’s 
mother is a bed patient with cancer. This 
has thrown a very real physical and emo- 
tional problem on the shoulders of other 
members of the family. The student’s train- 
ing in home economics has enabled her to be 
of real help to her family as well as assisting 
the girl herself to carry the added load. 

We learn to manage our homes when our 
mothers are away. We also learn something 
about small children. Many of us are baby 
sitters, both for our mothers and neighbors, 
This gives us a little extra spending money. 

During the school year, and in the summer, 
we carry home projects in child care, cloth- 
ing, foods, health, home care of the sick, 
home management, improving the home, 
laundering, and personal care. 

In doing these projects we are actually 
carrying out the thing we have learned in 
the classroom. And it pays dividends, not 
only to the student, but to our families. Ask 
any parent with a daughter taking home 
economics. 

In West Virginia more than 20,000 home 
projects in many phases of homemaking 
were carried by the 8,244 pupils enrolled in 
vocational homemaking classes. More than 
a million home projects were carried by girls 
all over the United States. 

For the past two summers I have taken 
complete charge of our home, gradually tak- 
ing over the buying, meal planning, and 
last year I added home laundering to the 
list. I now do almost all of the food buy- 
ing because 1 month I cut our food bills $40 
and still fed us well-balanced meals. 

Senator Cr-avez. We need you in Congress. 

Senator THYE. How many are there in your 
family? 

Miss REED. our. 

Senator THYE. Did any member of the 
family complain? 

Miss REED. No. 

Senator KILGORE. That is a good way to 
fight inflation. 

Miss Reep. I realize this is only for 1 
month, but national figures on 600,000 girls 
enrolled in vocational homemaking classes 
saved $10 per family, This means a total 
of $6,000,000. 


CLOTHING WORK 


I also make many of my own clothes which 
enables me to have more clothes for less 
money. I made the dress I am wearing, and 
made my mother one for her birthday. 

In our school a clothing budget study 
showed that the average high school girl 
was spending $113 for a 6-month period, 
My clothing budget during this period was 
$39.84. 


National figures tell us that of 600,000 girls 
enrolled in vocational homemaking classes, 
each girl saved an average of $15 per year on 
her clothes made at school and at home. 
This means over $7,000,000 saved by these 
girls. 

I am happy that I am able to carry my 
share of the family load, and I feel that it 
has brought a closer relationship between 
me and my parents, for we are sharing these 
things together. 


GOAL OF PROGRAM 


The Future Homemakers of America is a 
part of the total homemaking program. The 
over-all goal of the homemaking program to 
build better homes and families for America 
cannot be accomplished through classroom 
work alone. 

Members of the Future Homemakers of 
America believe they owe something to their 
community and to their school and find ways 
of rendering services which their training in 
home economics fits them to give. They 
help unfortunate families by providing for 
them food and clothing. They work to 
beautify and keep the school attractive and 
clean, and in many other ways help with 
community and school projects. Some- 
times these projects are started because of 
something we have learned in class that 
helps us to see the need for something to be 
done. 

Sometimes they influence what we work on 
in class because we need to learn more about 
how we can best help on these projects. 

Therefore the Future Homemakers pro- 
grams are both the inspiration and the result 
of class work. 

More than 300,000 homemaking pupils are 
members of the Future Homemakers of 
America. In West Virginia we have 3,700 
members. I am State vice president. Next 
year I hope to be president, for I am now a 
candidate. 

The majority of girls who graduate from 
high school do not attend college. They move 
from high-school classrooms to their own 
homes. The training they receive in pre- 
paring and serving meals, caring for children, 
and other phases of homemaking which I 
have mentioned enables them to be real 
homemakers. 

Home economics means a lot to our moth- 
ers, too; 720,584 women in this country got 
help on their homemaking problems from the 
classes they attended last year. We do not 
have a class for mothers in our school, but 
every mother who wants help can go to my 
home economics teacher and she spends time 
to show them how to do the job that they are 
having trouble with or advise them on ways 
to do it better. They sometimes come to the 
school, sometimes they ask her to come to 
their homes, and they keep her telephone 
busy asking questions about this or that way 
of doing homemaking jobs. 

Each girl and each mother is a link in the 
chain of building better home and family life. 
And it is a chain that grows larger and 
stronger year by year, reaching out thence 
to our community, our State, and our Nation. 

Thank you. 

Senator Cuavez. Very nice. 

I want to ask you a personal question. 
How old are you? 

Miss REED. Sixteen. 

Senator CuHavez. What size town is Clay? 

Miss REED. About 500. 

Senator KILGORE. For the benefit of the 
record, Clay is the county seat of Clay County. 
It used to be called Clay Court House. The 
county is about equally divided on agri- 
culture with some timber and coal mining. 
It is a beautiful place. 

Senator HILL. We can tell that by the ex- 
hibit here. 

Senator KILGORE. Her father is an educa- 
tor in that town. 

PRESENTATION BY TWO YOUNG LADIES PRAISED 


Senator THYE. Mr. Chairman, these young 
ladies that have appeared before this com- 
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mittee this morning have possibly given the 
best testimony and the most intelligent pres- 
entations of it that I think I have ever wit- 
nessed before the committee in the 4 years 
and going on the fifth year, that I have 
been here. 

It is a great compliment to both you young 
ladies who were here this morning. You 
knew the subject and you gave it to us in 
such an interesting manner that all of us, 
I am sure, will remember in detail just ex- 
actly what your testimony was. 

It is a great tribute. 

Senator Kircore. Part of this subject mat- 
ter you are talking about, homemaking, 
makes a more stable nation because it makes 
stable homes? 

Miss REED. Yes, sir; it does, 


Cease Fire in Korea 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWIN C. JOHNSON 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, May 28, 1951 


Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent that 
there be printed in the Appendix of the 
Record a radio program entitled “Pro 
and Con,” conducted by Frank Bourg- 
holtzer, White House correspondent of 
the National Broadcasting Co., who in- 
terrogated me about the resolution I of- 
fered in the Senate on May 17 with the 
objective of ending hostilities in Korea. 

I ask also that there be printed at the 
conclusion of the broadcast program an 
editorial entitled “The Question of De- 
feat or Victory in a Korean Armistice,” 
from the Louisville Times of May 23, 
1951, and an editorial entitled “Invita- 
tion to Peace,” published in the Wash- 
ington Post of May 28, 1951. 

There being no objection, the program 
and editorials were ordered to be printed 
in the Recor», as follows: 


CEASE FIRE IN KOREA 


(Pro and Con program on National Broadcast- 
ing Co. Washington radio station WRC 
10: 45 p. m. to 11 p. m., May 25, 1951, Frank 
Bourgholtzer, White House NBC corre- 
spondent, interrogator; EDWIN C. JOHNSON, 
United States Senator of Colorado, being 
questioned) 


Question, Korea and what to do about her 
still dominates the news. Last week Senator 
Enowin C. Jomnson, Democrat, Colorado, of- 
fered a Senate resolution calling upon the 
United Nations to promulgate a cease-fire 
order effective 4 a. m. June 25, 1951, the first 
anniversary of the beginning of hostilities 
there. Senator JonHNson is here in the stu- 
dio with me and I shall start Pro and Con 
off with this question: Why did you pro- 
pose a cease-fire order by U. N.? 

Answer. There are many reasons for the 
resolution, but the facts developed by the 
testimony of the MacArthur hearing con- 
vinced me that a cease-fire order now is not 
only timely but is the only way out. 

Question. What facts, Senator? 

Answer. General MacArthur indicated that 
only a madman would undertake a war on 
the mainland of China. In other words, he, 
too, is against an all-out war in China. 
When General Bradley took the witness- 
stand he made it clear that in the adminis- 
tration's opinion a Chinese war would be the 
wrong war, at the wrong time, in the wrong 
place, with the wrong enemy. Hence, both 
sides in the “great debate” veto an all-out 
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war with China. But the facts are that 
China and the United States have been at 
War many months. Last week we claimed we 
killed and wounded 70,000 Chinese soldiers, 
and we admitted that we suffered severe cas- 
ualties ourselves. 

I believe that our generals are correct 
when they say “War with China would be 
madness,” and when they say it would be 
“the wrong war, in the wrong place, at the 
wrong time, with the wrong enemy.” In my 
opinion there is no way to keep the limited 
war with China from developing into a full- 
scale war with China. The logical thing to 
do, therefore, is for the United Nations to 
stop the terrible slaughter in Korea before it 
matures into a full-scale war with China, 
which it must do unless it is stopped. 

Question. Are you suggesting that Gen- 
eral MacArthur and the administration are 
in agreement on the Chinese war? 

Answer. Oh, no. There are areas of dis- 
agreement, but the areas of agreement are 
far greater than the areas of disagreement 
between these opposing factions. As I un- 
derstand their positions, the administration 
advocates a more limited war than does 
General MacArthur. Their difference is one 
of degree. Both appear to believe that a 
general war with China would be a major 
catastrophe and that world war III would 
rock the very foundations of civilization, 
The best way I know to stop the impending 
all-out war with China and impending world 
war III is for the United Nations to stop 
the so-called limited war between the Allies 
and China now. During the past 3 years 
the world’s foremost statesman, Winston 
Churchill, repeatedly has urged negotiating 
small wars for the best possible peace which 
can be obtained. It is his contention that 
sooner or later small wars are certain to lead 
to a big war. é 

Question. Just what are the terms of your 
resolution, Senator? 

Answer. Perhaps I should read it. It is 
not very long, and it is full of meat. 

In Senate Resolution 140, submitted in the 
Senate May 17, I list 11 reasons for its enact- 
ment, as follows: 

First, to permit civilization to be destroyed 
by world war III is utter insanity and un- 
worthy of the men of this country. 

Second, the Korean war has every ap- 
pearance of being a hopeless conflict of at- 
trition and indecisiveness and a breeder of 
bitter racial hatreds. 

Third, a limited war, like a limited or 
smoldering fire, is gravely dangerous, for it 
may burst forth into a world-wide confia- 
gration at any moment. 

Fourth, the North and South Koreans, the 
Chinese, and the United Nations have suf- 
fered more than 1,000,000 casualties, with 
the only tangible result, so far, the indescrib- 
able misery which has been heaped upon 
the Korean people. 

Fifth, tremendous strides have been made 
in the development of hitherto unused lethal 
and destructive weapons of war with poten- 
tials of unbelievable fury afd horror. 

Sixth, by slaughtering additional millions 
of humans an uneasy peace might in time 
be forced upon the vanquished. 

Seventh, the people of the United States 
traditionally have held the people of China 
in the highest esteem and affection and 
still do. 

Eighth, the people of the United States 
have long recognized the wisdom of the 
principles of the Monroe Doctrine so elo- 
quently portrayed by the slogan “Asia for 
Asiatics” if it were to be applied to Asia. 

Ninth, it has long been the policy of the 
American people that no nation should seek 
to extend its form of government over any 
other nation or people, but that as an in- 
herent right every people should be left free 
to determine its own form of government 
and its own way of life, unhindered, un- 
threatened, unafraid—the little along with 
the great and the powerful, 
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Tenth, the traditional policy and desire of 
the people of the United States of America is 
now and has been a just and enduring peace; 
and 

Eleventh, it is never too early for God- 
fearing and peace-loving peoples to earnestly 
endeavor to stop needless human slaughter, 

“Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That it is the sense of the Sen- 
ate that the United Nations call upon all 
nations and all groups now engaged in the 
war in Korea to cease fire and declare an 
armistice effective at 4 a. m. (Korean time) 
June 25, 1951; and that prior thereto the 
United Nations forces retire to points south 
and the opposing forces retire to points north 
of the thirty-eighth parallel; and that before 
December 31, 1951, all prisoners of the Ko- 
rean War shall be exchanged and all non- 
Korean persons, military and nonmilitary 
(except the ordinary diplomatic representa- 
tives), shall depart from North and South 
Korea.” 

Question. What does the State Depart- 
ment think of your resolution? 

Answer. I do not know. I have not asked 
them, but I am certain that the State De- 
partment above everything else wants peace 
in the world. 

Question. What groups in this country 
suggested the introduction of Senate Reso- 
lution 140? 

Answer. No groups suggested it. None 
were consulted. However, I hope that 
church groups, women’s clubs, organized 
labor groups, luncheon clubs, and many 
other alert organizations devoted to the pub- 
lic interest and a peaceful world will demand 
prompt action on it, 

Question. Do you regard this resolution 
a partisan political issue? 

Answer. Indeed I do not. It is the hottest 
issue in the United States today, but it is 
not partisan. Every responsible political 
party and every responsible political leader 
in the United States should and does want 
to stop the war in Korea at the earliest possi- 
ble hour. No political party in the United 
States is a war party. Certainly I have no 
personal political ambition or design myself. 

Question. What about the newspapers? 

Answer. Most of them have shied away 
from the issue which my resolution presents 
as though it were a hot potato. The Denver 
Post, the largest newspaper in the Rocky 
Mountain empire, has castigated me as a 
defeatist, an isolationist, and an appeaser, 
but support from the Colorado people has 
been tremendous which proves that, while 
they read the Denver Post, they do their own 
thinking and want the conflict in Korea 
settled now. 

Question. Have any Senators joined you 
in sponsoring this resolution? 

Answer. I did not ask any Senator to join 
me, nor did I consult any Senator with 
respect to it. I introduced it strictly on my 
own. I thought it up all by myself. How- 
ever, multiplied millions of people in the 
United States and all over the world long 
for peace and so I know that any equitable, 
realistic, and sincere peace proposal would 
find countless supporters all over the world. 
The affair in Korea has the whole world on 


e. 
General Ridgway, commanding general of 
Korea, in a recent letter to his church wrote: 
“Hundreds of thousands of poor people, 
the old, infirm, infants, the sick, fleeing night 
and day across country over the ice of frozen 
streams, in temperatures at zero, no shelter 
at night but that obtained from huddling 
together and from such of their belongings 
as are on their backs or ox or small two- 
wheeled cart—would to God the American 
people might see a full-length movie of cur- 
rent events here in their true setting.” 
When General MacArthur testified recently 
before the Senate committee, he said: “The 
war in Korea has already almost destroyed 
that nation of 30,000,000 people. I have 
never seen such devastation. I shrink with 
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a horror that I cannot express in words, at 
this continuous slaughter in Korea. I have 
seen, I guess, as much blood and disaster 
as any living man, and it just curdled my 
stomach the last time I was there. After 
I looked at that wreckage and those thou- 
sands of women and children and everything, 
I vomited. If you go on you are going to 
destroy that people. I think we should make 
some extraordinary effort to bring it to an 
end.” 

Question. It is said that Russian news- 
papers gave your cease-fire proposal consider- 
able attention. Is that bad news? 

Answer. No, indeed, that is good news, 
Peace is not a one-way street. There can 
be no peace in the world unless Russia agrees 
to it. If Russia would cooperate with the 
peace-loving people of the world, we could 
have world peace and world prosperity right 
now. So if Russia is interested in establish- 
ing peace in Korea, the battle is half won. 

Question. Does your resolution appease 
the Communists? 

Answer: Of course it does not. There is 
not one word of appeasement in it. Senate 
Resolution 140 turns Korea back to the Ko- 
reans. Under its terms every people other 
than the Koreans get out by next New Year's 
day. The United States wants nothing in 
Korea except the happiness and prosperity 
of the Korean people. 

Senator Durr, in a commencement address 
at Carson College in Jefferson City in Ten- 
nessee, said: 

“Unless we are dealing with complete mad- 
men in Russia, there must surely be some 
avenue whereby it will be possible to discuss 
seriously and sincerely methods to adjust the 
misundertandings on some other basis than 
by detroying civilization itself.” 

Question. Will it not prove very difficult for 
the U. N. to negotiate an armistice now? 

Answer. Korea is a testing ground for nego- 
tiating peace. If we cannot settle this con- 
flict where the conditions now are so ripe for 
settlement, we must confess impotency to 
negotiate peace anywhere. If we wait for an 
unconditional surrender before we start de- 
veloping peace terms, we better start prepar- 
ing for a hundred years’ war. Men of good 
will, Korea is the testing ground of U. N.s 
capacity to negotiate peace. Dorothy 
Thompson, in one of her recent columns, 
wrote this: 

“War has become the supreme lunacy. It 
can accomplish nothing for an ideology, for 
it crushes every idea. It is the dissolver of 
all social orders; it is the dissolver of life 
itelf.” 

Question. How will the recent victories of 
the United Nations forces affect your 
resolution? 

Answer. In peace negotiations, it is al- 
ways a great advantage to lead from strength 
and not weakness. It is great to be in the 
driver's seat. Our current victories and 
smashing rout of the enemy in Korea give 
us a tremendous psychological advantage 
right now in pressing for a just peace. 

Question. Will North Korea invade South 
Korea the moment foreign troops are with- 
drawn? 

Answer. I do not think so. The Korean 
war has taught many people, including the 
people of the United States, many lessons. 
The North Koreans have learned the hard 
way that aggression does not pay. I hope 
they have been cured of thinking that the 
world will sit idly by while they try to subdue 
their neighbors with gunpowder. I believe 
they have learned this lesson well. Further- 
more, there are more tuan twice as many 
South Koreans as North Koreans. The tail 
is not going to wag the dog. 

Question. Does not your resolution add to 
the significance of the thirty-eighth parallel? 

Answer. It neither adds to nor detracts 
from it. The civil war in Korea did, of 
course, add great importance to this imagi- 
nary line. But we are the original archi-_ 
tects of this poorly conceived device. When 
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our war with Japan ended, the United States 
Government created the thirty-eighth par- 
allel. Now the Koreans are stuck with it and 
only the Koreans can eliminate it. Even bad 
eggs cannot be unscrambled. We created 
the same botched-up misfortune for Ger- 
many and Austria. Perhaps time, patience, 
and good will may eliminate these wicked 
and arbitrary divisions of peoples and states. 

Question. What results other than talk do 
you anticipate from your cease-fire resolu- 
tion? 

Answer. I expect it to stop hostilities in 
Korea 4 a. m., June 25, 1951, One year of the 
futile, senseless, inhuman sacrifice of the 
youth of many nations is shocking. A fur- 
ther extension of this debacle would be 
criminal. Our best hope . not to muddle 
on and on. Everyone knows that one day a 
cease-fire order will be issued. W. Averell 
Harriman, official Presidential adviser, in 
speaking on a radio program recently, about 
the Korean war ending, said: 

“The Korean fighting might end next week, 
the week after, in a month or 2 months.” 

Eventually peace will be negotiated. How 
many additional thousands of youths must 
die before we do that negotiating? Why not 
negotiate right now? Emerson says, “Nine- 
tenths of wisdom is being wise in time.” 
There will never be a more appropriate time 

to cease fire than on or before June 25, 1951. 
i — — 

_[From the Louisville Times of May 23, 1951] 


THE QUESTION OF DEFEAT OR VICTORY IN A 
KOREAN ARMISTICE 


„It is futile to speculate, we fear, on the 
sincerity of what have been described as 
Russian peace feelers regarding Korea. The 
Kremlin, unlike Washington, has not been 
conducting a wide-open, no-holds-barred de- 
pa on foreign policy for one and all to 
ear. 

One of the Red actions interpreted as a 
peace feeler was the widespread publicity 
Communist newspapers gave Senator EDWIN 
| JOHNSON’s proposal for an armistice along 
the thirty-eighth parallel. Pravda's reac- 
tion, for example, was both rather startling 
and revealing. That official Communist 
newspaper interpreted JoHNSON’s idea as 
indicating there are some elements in the 
|United States getting tired of the war. This 
naive statement tempts us to think that 
Pravda actually believes what Pravda has 
been saying: That the war was forced down 
Korean throats by power-mad Americans. 
If it's any news to Pravda, we'll tell them 
right now that Americans not only are tired 
| (and more than tired) of the war, they never 
wanted the war in the first place. But that 
does not mean, of course, that they are 
willing to stop the war by the simple ex- 
pedient of surrendering on Communist 
terms. 

We don’t pretend to know what Moscow 
really thinks of Senator JOHNSON’s sugges- 
tion. But it seems to us that the basic 
idea of a cease-fire along the thirty-eighth 
parallel has some merit. Until there is evi- 
dence to the contrary, we believe General 
MacArthur was right when he said the pres- 
ent limited war could end only in a stale- 
mate with neither side (since that restricts 
itself in the use of weapons) able to win 
a complete victory. At least neither side 
thus far has been able to shove the other 
out of the country, which apparently is what 
some people mean by complete victory. 

If the fighting should be stopped along 
the thirty-eighth we should have accom- 
plished two of our objectives: The repelling 
of aggression and the restoration of an in- 
dependent South Korea. The greater objec- 
tive, the unification of all Korea, cannot be 
won (so the experience of months of fighting 
seems to say) without running the risks of 
extending the war. We believe that most 
Americans and virtually all of our allies 
_do not want to take that risk. 


Thus it seems to us that an armistice along 
the thirty-eighth, undesirable though that 
might be from many points of view, is the 
most that we can get for the price we are 
willing to pay. And if that strikes anyone 
as being a defeat (General MacArthur, per- 
haps, might consider it a defeat), let us re- 
member that it would be an even greater 
defeat for the Communists. They have spent 
much blood and equipment on the gamble 
that they could take all Korea. For them 
to admit that failure would be a real defeat, 


[From the Washington Post of May 28, 1951] 
INVITATION TO PEACE 


General Collins’ revival of the cease-fire- 
and-negotiate invitation to the Communist 
aggressors in Korea coincided with a speech 
in the same vein by Canada’s Secretary for 
External Affairs, Lester B. Pearson, and with 
news of further United Nations victories at 
the front in Korea. It is a timely moment 
for new talk of peace. The Communist offen- 
sive has been shattered. The Chinese forces 
fighting in Korea without the advantage of 
up-to-date weapons have suffered appalling 
losses. Their aim of driving the U. N. forces 
out of Korea now appears to be hopeless. 
Continuation of the struggle can only bleed 
China of her manpower and resources to no 
purpose—unless it be the Kremlin’s purpose 
of pinning down substantial American 
strength in Korea. 

As for the United Nations, its military ob- 
jective is close to full achievement. That is 
made plain in the statement which the 
President planned to issue last month on 
tke basis of discussions among the represent- 
atives of the 14 U. N. countries with troops 
in Korea. At that time the proposed state- 
ment had to be laid aside because General 
MacArthur muddied the water with a state- 
ment of his own on March 24, offering to 
meet the Chinese commander in the field to 
talk peace. Secretary of Defense Marshall 
testified in the Senate hearings that this 
MacArthur gesture destroyed any chances 
that may have existed at that time for a 
peaceful settlement in Korea. But the re- 
moval of General MacArthur and the failure 
of the Chinese offensive have created a new 
situation. The offer to negotiate now that 
the aggressors have been thrown out of 
South Korea for the third time is even more 
timely than it was a month ago. 

Of course, this does not mean that the 
United States or the United Nations is 
ready to appease the Korean and Chinese 
aggressors. It means only that, with aggres- 
sion halted, the U. N. is willing to seek the 
achievement of its other policies in Korea 
by peaceful means. The document read to 
the Senate investigators by General Collins 
to explain the statement that the President 
did not issue says specifically that “further 
United Nations objectives, such as unifica- 
tion and the establishment of a free govern- 
ment in all of Korea, could and should be 
accomplished without further fighting or 
bloodshed.” It reflects the sound policy of 
ending the bloodshed at the earliest possible 
moment consistent with the dethronement 
of aggression and the settlement of issues 
that gave rise to the conflict. 

While many rumors of a softening attitude 
on the part of the Chinese Communists are 
heard, there are as yet no tangible indica- 
tions that they are ready to quit fighting and 
enter negotiations. No doubt the chief pur- 
pose of the stymied U. N. offer was to stimu- 
late a peace move in Peiping—to supplement 
the military successes in Korea by a psy- 
chological offensive. The peaceful aims of 
the U. N. need constant reemphasis. It fights 
with an olive branch as well as with airplanes, 
bombs, and the deadly proximity fuse. The 
peoples of Asia must be convinced that there 
is no element of conquest on the U. N. side in 
the Korean war—that the basic objective, 
in addition to putting down aggression, is 
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the prevention of a third world war. It is 
no less important to get this message to 
the people and the rulers of China than to 
Tepulse or destroy China’s invading armies 
in Korea. Now that the MacArthur eclipse 
has passed, we hope that the proposed U. N. 
offer to négotiate will be put forth as a 
beacon of hope to peoples that are sick of 
war, 


The Farmer’s Side of It 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK E. SMITH 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
F Monday, May 28, 1951 


Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include an article by Herschel D. New- 
som, master of the National Grange, 
which appears in the June 1951 issue of 
the Country Gentleman: 


THE FaRMER’s SIDE OF Ir 


(By Herschel D. Newsom, master, the Na- 
tional Grange) 


All of us who live by agriculture must face 
the brutal fact that if a popularity poll were 
taken throughout the Nation today, the 
farmer perhaps would get the lowest rating 
in history. More than that, he would be 
accused by many town and city families as 
a Government-supported gouger who has 
caused the cost of living to spiral. For 
there has been a wave of ill-feeling and 
bitterness against the farmer that is a very 
real, a very dangerous thing. It threatens 
the very foundations of agriculture’s pro- 
grams; it could wipe out the farmer's hard- 
won gains in his long, uphill struggle from 
the depths of depression toward equal op- 
portunity in our economy. It has confused 
the place of agriculture in our mobilization 
program. 

What is the nature of this ill-feeling? Its 
true causes? What can we farmers do about 
it? 

This storm of protest has built up from all 
points of the compass. It is triggered by a 
drumfire of publicity in the city press, radio, 
and television, in news stories and editorials, 
portraying the farmers as a selfish group, 
enjoying special privileges under tax-sup- 
ported farm programs which force food prices 
higher and higher. A luxurious big-business 
journal discusses what it calls “the parity 
outrage.” Grocers tell housewives who com- 
plain of the cost of food, “Lady, the farmer 
gets more, so I can only charge more.” A 
mobilization official says that “the cost of 
living is chasing farm prices up the ladder 
and there is no chance of stabilizing cost of 
living while farm prices run wild.” The 
storm echoes through the halls of Congress 
with demands that food prices be reduced, 
price-support programs be abandoned, and 
all of agriculture be put immediately into a 
rigid price strait-jacket. 

I am deeply concerned by this lack of unity 
and understanding. As an Indiana farmer all 
my life, I think I know something of the 
farmer’s side. In the few months since I 
came to Washington as head of the Nation's 
oldest farm organization, I have come to 
understand some of the average consumer's 
viewpoint. I am convinced that there is no 
basic clash of interest between the farmer on 
the land and the consumer in the city. 

Farmers are not interested in prices so 
high as to reduce their markets. They know 
that just isn't good business. They know, 
however, that the farmer does not set the 
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prices he receives or the price the city con- 
sumer pays; that is done by supply and de- 
mand. The farmer, on his part, likes nothing 
better than to be productive, to supply an 
abundance of food for a strong United States. 
It must be profitable production, or he can- 
not stay in business. Most city consumers, 
I have found, do not begrudge farmers fair 
prices that will enable the farm family to 
maintain production and enjoy a reasonable 
standard of living. These objectives can be 
reached under our American system if we 
honestly seek understanding and coopera- 
tion. 

First of all, let us admit forthrightly that 
some farm prices are out of line, though not 
as many nor to the extent claimed by much 
of the city press. Let us recognize in all 
fairness that there are some serious flaws 
and inequities in our farm programs. These 
programs are still relatively young; they were 
torn piecemeal in time of crisis. There are 
sme features in them which should be dis- 
carded, others which should be remodeled 
ard modernized. But there are some basic 
concepts in these programs which are funda- 
mental to the continued well-being of agri- 
culture—and of the Nation. These we must 
defend without quarter. Parity—as a yard- 
stick to measure prices that are fair to both 
farmers and consumers—is one of these. 

Next, as strongly as I can emphasize it, I 
want to say that the farmer and his pro- 
grams are not to blame for the high cost of 
living which worries all of us, whether we 
live in the city or on the farm. There is no 
Villain except inflation. All of us are some- 
what at fault for helping to bring on tem- 
porary and artificial shortages, which have 
caused much of the rise in cost of living. 
After the outbreak of war in Korea, house- 
wives remembered shortages and rationing 
of World War II and made frightened runs 
on grocery stocks. Something like a billion 
pounds of meat was taken off the normal 
market and stowed away in home freezers 
and lockers. Though farmers were producing 
more meat than ever before, demand outran 
supply. Warehouses were jammed with 
foods in anticipation of higher prices. Nat- 
urally prices shot up. When China came 
storming into the war, another round of 
scare-buying was set off. 

That isn’t the whole story, of course. This 
Nation is in the midst of a fundamentally 
inflationary situation, but to date we have 
sought to meet our inflation problem “the 
easy way.” We are not yet meeting our 
great and growing obligations by a pay-as- 
we-go tax program. As long as there is un- 
c ntrolled purchasing powcr in excess of 
goods, the fires of inflation will be fed. 

Agriculture has been made the scapegoat 
in this situation. There have been sub- 
stantial rises in both industrial profits and 
wages in the post-World War II years, but 
what has attracted most attention has been 
the faster rise of prices of many farm prod- 
ucts since the outbreak in Korea. What has 
been often overlooked is where those farm 
prices started. In the 2 years before June 
1950, the average of farm prices declined 26 
percent—and this decline, which led almost 
to the verge of another farm-fed depression, 
went virtually unnoticed in the city press. 
Most farm prices have not yet caught up 
with either wages or prices of industrial 
goods. 

The simple truth which we farmers have 
failed to make clear beyond all doubt to 
nonfarm America is that (1) most prices at 
the farm have been quite reasonable; (2) 
farmers have been producing an abundance 
of food—even at the risk of producing sur- 
pluses—and have been feeding the public 
better than at any time in history; and 
(3) farmers are not profiteering—in fact, 
they actually have been squeezed to some 
extent between lower prices for what they 
sell and rising costs of production. 


This is not opinion nor propaganda; it 
is documented truth. Here are the facts: 
The average of farm prices still is almost 
15 percent below 1947—while corporate prof- 
its and hourly wages of factory workers both 
are 18 percent above the levels of 4 years ago. 

Farm production in 1950 was as bountiful 
as farmers knew how to make it, one-third 
more than in the years immediately preced- 
ing World War II. Yet, net farm income has 
been going down steadily since 1947, from 
$18,000,000,000 that year to about $14,000,- 


000,000 in 1949 to about $13,000,000,000 in 


1950. Last year the 20 percent of the 
United States population that lives on the 
farms received only 12 percent of the na- 
tional income. 

I have heard the Government price-sup- 
port programs much blamed for high food 
costs. Yet as a farmer, I know those sup- 
ports have helped to hold food prices down. 
Government purchases and loans have taken 
surplus farm products from the market when 
prices were unreasonably low. Those sur- 
pluses have been held in reserve, providing 
valuable insurance against drought or other 
emergency, and they have been fed back 
into the market when prices threaten to go 
unreasonably high. Consumers have bene- 
fited as much or more than farmers from 
most of these programs. Beef prices, which 
have gone the highest, never have been sup- 
ported. Also, on the whole, such supports 
have been a good investment. With the 
exception of eggs and potatoes, neither of 
which is now supported, the support pro- 
gram has returned a net profit to the Gov- 
ernment. 

Now, I know that averages mean little to 
many housewives who have struggled to feed 
and clothe their families on a fixed income 
while food prices, along with practically all 
other prices, have gone up. But when we 
hear that food prices are too high, we need 
to know what standard is used in measuring 
them. The fact is, as shown by Government 
ficures, that the average factory worker can 
buy more food now, with the same percent- 
age of his pay, than he could at any time 
before World War II. What is overlooked is 
that, per capita, the consumer now is buy- 
ing almost 15 percent more food than before 
World War II, and he is adding to his gro- 
cery list more of the higher quality meats. 

Perhaps one of the serious mistakes of 
farmers as a group is that while we have been 
concentrating on improving and r-:ilding up 
our productive powers, we have failed to give 
enough attention to public relations, to 
keeping in touch with our customers. We 
farmers have failed miserably to get the 
true story of our situation, our methods, and 
our goals before the rest of the American 
people. We are now reaping the bitter yield 
of that failure. I believe that this is far 
more serious than merely being made a pub- 
lic scapegoat for results of inflation. In a 
democracy such as ours, failure of one part 
of the population to understand another 
can weaken our whole national fabric, and 
it can lead to unwise national policies. I 
am convinced that the smoke screen of re- 
crimination against the farmer has caused 
some to misjudge the vital place of agricul- 
ture in the defense effort. 

The seriousness of this threat needs some 
explanation. The Defense Production Act 
provides that any price ceilings which may 
be applied to agricultural commodities can- 
not be lower than the parity level. Parity, as 
you know, is by its very nature a moving 
relationship which represents the fair ex- 
change value of farm commodities at a given 
time for goods and services farmers must 
buy. What is being proposed, in effect, is 
that parity prices be arbitrarily frozen at 
their January 15 levels, without regard to the 


changes in costs the farmer must meet to re- 
main in production. i 
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Now we in agriculture are not faultless 
in the situation which makes parity an at- 
tractive target for those who would halt in- 
flation the easy way. We have been too con- 
cerned with our own problems, we have 
failed to impress on the public what parity 
is, what it means to us and to them, and 
how it works. We have not even made clear 
to the public that parity is simply a measure 
of fair prices—not a guaranty of such prices. 
Agriculture has been particularly at fault in 
allowing narrow self-interest to delay cor- 
rection of the flaws which appeared in the 
parity formula. I am proud that the grunge 
fought to bring about the modernization 
of the parity formula, so that it would re- 
fiect the savings and efficiencies of modern, 
mechanized farming. But this modernized 
version was compromised as written into law 
by the provision that during the next 2 years 
the older formula will be used if it produces 
prices higher than the modern one. Such 
stacking of the cards is indefensible. The 
old formula should be dropped. 

The real tragedy of the widespread attack 
on farm parity is not that it would make 
meaningless the principle of a fair price 
yardstick. More di :ouraging, I feel, is the 
state of mind it apparently demonstrates. 
We cannot win this long-range struggle 
against Communist aggression by sacrificing 
the legitimate interests of one group to pla- 
cate ancther. We cannot get at the roots 
of a spreading inflation by treating superfi- 
cial symptoms. And we cannot expect agri- 
culture, or any other part of our economy, 
to carry its full and honorable share of the 
production load unless it has equal incen- 
tive and opportunity to produce. 

“he very nature of the global conflict in 
which we are eng. zed should make it quite 
clear that there is no “easy way.” The Rus- 
sian Communists have boasted that they are 
taking the longest possible view; they confi- 
dently expect us to be confused, to create 
tensions between groups, to overburden us. 
We must assume that this is a 15- or 20-year 
war—whether hot or cold. After the imme- 
diate build-up of our military strength, our 
total efforts must be geared to a long, steady 
pull. If we gage our problem and plan our 
long-range capacities to meet it, the Krem- 
lin can’t win. 

The greatest economic hurdle facing all of 
us right now is a still-spreading inflation 
which could do many of Joe Stalin’s chores 
for him. Farmers know full well what an 
inflation-deflation cycle can do to then, 
They remember painfully the boom of the 
twenties, followed by the depression of the 
thirties that brought bankruptcy to two cut 
of every five farmers. It was not until 10 
years later that agriculture began to recover 
from the disastrous effects. I believe taat 
most of us recognize that adequate action 
must be taken to prevent a repetition of the 
boom-bust cycle; we are ready to accept 
equitable control measures that are necessary 
in the national interest during the period of 
emergency. The requirements of such a pro- 
gram are not pleasant, but we must live with 
them, and the sooner the better: 

1. Use our increased purchasing power to 
the fullest extent to finance rearmament on 
a pay-as-we-go basis and drain off exces- 
sive demand. There is no moral or economic 
defense for raising our standard of living at 
the expense of furre generations. 

2. All Government functions not directly 
furthering the defense effort must be strictly 
limited. 

3. Sharply restrict credit for luxuries and 
nonessential purposes; channel credit to ex- 
pansion of needed production facilities. 

4. If these measures prove inadequate to 
bring about reasonable balance between sup- 
ply and demand, then price, wage and ration- 
ing controls must be applied equally to the 
whole economy. They must be applied as a 
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whole, coordinated mechanism, not as iso- 
lated units. They must permit justifiable 
profits, but not profiteering. 

To my way of thinking, we are missing the 
boat entirely if we think of defense entirely 
in terms of sacrifice. It is not a question of 
what we will give up, but what we will give. 
The farmer can give the most by producing 
the most of whatever is needed. The Amer- 
ican farm is in the front lines of our long- 
range-production war and must be kept there 
as certainly as any factory converting from 
automobiles or radios to rockets and bombs. 

The need is to keep our farms capable of 
production, to impress upon our Federal 
leadership that the farms must be adequately 
supplied with the means for production. 
There seems to be an easy assumption that 
because agriculture has produced so bounti- 
fully, farm output can expand almost auto- 
matically. This isn’t necessarily true. 
Farmers now are near the limits of acres 
that can be cultivated. Our population is 
growing—each morning some 6,000 new 
Americans sit down at the breakfast table. 
The sustained build-up which appears nec- 
essary to keep this larger population well-fed 
and to maintain adequate reserves for emer- 
gency will take well coordinated programing 
by both Government and farmers. Agricul- 
ture now is losing much of its skilled man- 
power, more of it going to industry than to 
military service. Each man must serve 
where he can contribute the most to defense, 
whether on the farm, in military service, or 
in industry. The modern farm must be as- 
sured of many supplies—quite often the 
same raw materials needed for armaments. 
Allocations should be made to provide fair 
distribution of essential supplies, such as 
farm machinery, fertilizer, insecticides, fuels, 
and building materials, 

To sum up, we need awareness of agricul- 
ture’s needs and a workable plan which as- 
signs farmers their job and the means to 
do it. This is especially true if farmers are 
to maintain a high-volume output of food 
favorites such as bacon, beef, and milk— 
products of an animal agriculture. 

Agriculture itself has not yet faced up to 
the realities of this crucial period. We 
farmers need to square our thinking with 
the times and press for long-needed remodel- 
ing of our national farm programs. We 
know that there are some serious faults in 
certain parts of those programs, certain in- 
excusable ones which have put all of agri- 
culture in a bad light, such as the absurdity 
of the potato-support program, in which a 
perishable food was bought and destroyed at 
the same time that consumers were com- 
plaining of high food prices. The time is 
past due for a sorting out. We must keep 
and strengthen those parts of the programs 
which we know to be basically sound. 

Most important of all, I believe, we should 
make a complete about face in the psy- 
chology of farm programs. A depression 
psychology, a fear complex has dominated 
much of the basic farm law and the actions 
which flow from it. We must now predicate 
our farm legislation and our programs on 
the prosperous, productive United States 
economy that continues to expand, and con- 
tinues to provide opportunity for all. We 
must cleanse farm thinking of the miscon- 
ception that farm prosperity can or should 
be promoted at the expense of the rest of 
the economy. 

The Government rightly has the duty of 
assuring all economic groups of equal free- 
dom and opportunity. But it owes no group 
or individual the right of absolute security. 
Now is the time, though already late, to 
throw away such crutches as PMA payments 
on which we leaned in depression days. 
Now is the time to reaffirm that there is 
no place in a democracy for monopolies, 
agricultural or otherwise. Any program 
which restricts production below the 
amount required to meet domestic and ex- 
port needs at reasonable prices cannot be 
justified. 


And now is the time to reexamine our 
price-support programs. On the whole, 
these have worked to the benefit of the 
entire Nation. Yet certain of these pro- 
grams, applied to ill-adapted perishable 
crops, have obscured the value of the price- 
supporting loans on storable grains and 
fibers. 

It is quite possible that in return for 
agreement to the freezing of parity, agri- 
culture may be offered a subsidy on food. 
This again may seem the easy way, but 
in the long run it is not the sound way 
nor the honest way. It simply means that 
part of the farmer's legitimate cost of pro- 
duction, and part of the consumer's legiti- 
mate food bill, is paid out of the Treasury. 
It is no different than going to the bank and 
getting a loan and living on the proceeds. 
There is a strange notion that such a subsidy 
holds down prices—but who pays the bill, 
plus administrative costs, if not the taxpayer 
or his descendants? It simply defers the bill, 
adds to the national cost of the defense effort, 
and, in reality, adds to the pressure of in- 
flation. I am convinced that the majority 
of farmers are against such subsidies; all 
they ask is a free market, opportunity to 
produce, and a goal of a fair price. 

The National Grange long has recognized 
that there is no one cure-all, no single in- 
flexible program which will meet all the 
varying needs of agriculture at all times. We 
strongly believe that first reliance of inde- 
pendent farmers must always be on self-help 
in the form of cooperative endeavors, mar- 
keting agreements and a self-supporting two- 
price system which makes it possible in times 
of surplus for growers to aim at approxi- 
mately parity price for that portion of their 
output going into normal domestic con- 
sumption, and a lesser price for surpluses 
diverted to secondary uses, 

Only if such self-helps fail because of 
monopolistic obstructions or major economic 
dislocations, then and only then should we 
call on the Government to put into effect 
such direct economic aids as flexible support 
prices, acreage allotments and/or marketing 
quotas, or production payments when no 
other method will avert disaster. We feel 
that any such direct programs should be put 
into operation only after thoughtful study 
of the basic causes of the problem, and with 
the advice of recognized and experienced 
leadership in agriculture’s councils. The 
right of an individual to choose the produc- 
tive effort for which he and his land are best 
fitted must not be violated, except when 
exercise of that right constitutes aggression 
on others. The primary goal of any program 
must always be the national interest. Any 
program designed to give farmers individual 
or special advantages will and should fail. 


Competition of the Government With 
Private Business 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWIN C. JOHNSON 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, May 28, 1951 


Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD a 
copy of an open letter which Louis Albi, 
a warm friend and loyal constituent, 
wrote to his Government and mine. He 
wants to get on the gravy train, too. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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AN OPEN LETTER TO OSTO (OFFICE oF 


* STRAIGHTENING THINGS OUT) 


Dear Mr. GOVERNMENT: Up until now I 
have been a firm believer in the free-enter- 
prise system, a system, incidentally, that has 
made America as great as it is and for me 
a way of life as American as the Liberty Bell, 
Abraham Lincoln, and the Brooklyn Dodgers, 
but now I am thoroughly confused. 

A few weeks ago one of your agencies moved 
to Denver; it was a great day for the locals— 
it boosted our prestige and increased our 
population. However, this agency immedi- 
ately hired all the typists in the city at a 
rate far above what the Denver market could 
afford, and therefore took the cream of the 
crop in this one fell swoop. It took my sec- 
retary, Dorothy, are paying her $2,650 a year 
to start, 26 days vacation, and 15 days sick 
leave. I, who happen to be in the highly 
competitive field, cannot afford to meet these 
terms even if I wanted to because on top of 
all that another agency freezes my prices so 
that I am unable to make more profits. 
Furthermore, in order to keep down infla- 
tion, the OWS came along and told me I 
could not meet the salary the Government 
had offered her anyway. These were woes 
enough indeed, since they not only disrupt 
the efficiency of my office but cut down on 
my business as well. Now, all these, Mr. 
Government, I was able to bear in the spirit 
of patriotism, but last Tuesday when Con- 
gress met and said, in effect, “Louie, because 
we are going to pay Dorothy more money 
than you can we are going to have to in- 
crease your taxes again,” I then blew my 
top, and here I am completely mollified and 
can tell you now I have one foot on the 
bottom rung of the bandwagon—I, too, want 
to get on. 

Therefore, if you can use a drug buyer 
(with references that bear a taint of being 
brought up under the free-enterprise sys- 
tem, but which I assure you I can alter 
quickly working 40 hours a week, 26 days 
vacation and 15 days sick leave, which in my 
present agitated condition I can certainly 
use) then consider this as a formal applica- 
tion. I am enclosing a self-addressed and 
stamped envelope for your answer. I do this 
because I do not want the cost of govern- 
ment to go up again on my account. (You 
see how these darn free-enterprise habits 


stick to you?) 
LOUIE ALBI. 


The Right To Refuse To Answer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, May 28, 1951 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, the 
refusal of witnesses to testify upon the 
ground that their testimony might tend 
to incriminate them is becoming an in- 
creasingly important problem to con- 
gressional committees in their effort to 
assemble facts for legislative purposes, 
Attorney General McGrath and the Sen- 
ate Crime Committee have recommended 
that legislative committees in some cases 
be authorized to grant immunity to key 
witnesses. 

A special discussion of the whole mat- 
ter is contained in an excellent article by 
Florence Perlow Shientag, published in 
the magazine section of the New York 
Times of April 22. Mrs. Shientag, an 


able Assistant United States District 
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Attorney in New York, has given the 
problem much study. I ask consent to 
have her article published in the Appen- 
dix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Tue Ricut To Reruse To Answer—Ovur RULE 
Warcas Hoips THat No Man Is GuItTy 
TILL Proven So INCLUDES AN ANCIENT PRO- 
TECTION AGAINST SeLF-INCRIMINATION 


(By Florence Perlow Shientag) 


When witness after witness told the Kef- 
auver Committee To Investigate Organized 
Crime, “I refuse to answer on the ground 
that it might incriminate me,” millions of 
persons watching this spectacle on television 
were amazed. By what right could the wit- 
ness refuse to answer, even if his answer 
would furnish evidence which might be used 
against him in a criminal prosecution? 

It was not just some legal abracadabra 
when a Harry Russell, or a Jake Guzik, or a 
Frank Erickson, or a Frank Costello, or a Joe 
Adonis, and the many others cited for con- 
tempt repeated the well-known line. They 
were asserting their constitutional privilege, 
calling on the protection that James Madison 
drafted for inclusion in the fifth amendment 
to the United States Constitution. This 
privilege is firmly imbedded in our funda- 
mental law. It did not spring into being 
overnight. It has an ancient history. 

Interwoven strands of time, place, and cir- 
cumstance show its development from the 
sixteenth-century court of Star Chamber in 
England. There a victim was interrogated so 
that the charges against him could be drawn; 
in short, he was required to accuse himself. 
Probably those who were pressed by this oath 
had usually done the acts of which they 
were accused and which they regarded as 
justified, although their judges regarded 
them as crimes. In those days a defendant 
could not testify in his own behalf in a 
criminal case, and he was not allowed 
counsel, 

In 1637, in the famous Lilburn trial, the 
ex officio oath and the procedure of the court 
of Star Chamber were denounced by one 
Lilburn, who refused to take the oath and 
testify against himself on the ground that it 
was contrary to the laws of God and to the 
natural law. In 1641 the English Parliament 
abolished the court of Star Chamber which, 
with its use of physical and mental torture, 
had grown more and more obnoxious to a 
freedom-loving people. 

The privilege against self-incrimination 
gradually came to be recognized by the com- 
mon-law courts in England; it was extended 
not only to defendants accused of crime but 
to witnesses in civil as well as in criminal 
cases and, in the course of time, to witnesses 
before administrative tribunals and legisla- 
tive investigating committees. 

In this country we were not confronted 
with the conditions leading to the adoption 
of the privilege against self-incrmination in 
the English common law. Nevertheless, in 
response to overwhelming popular demand it 
was embodied in the Bill of Rights in our 
Federal Constitution proposed at the first 
session of the American Congress and ef- 
fective on December 15, 1791. The privilege 
against self-incrimination is to be found also 
in the Constitution of practically every State 
of the Union. Undoubtedly it sprang from 
an ingrained aversion to compelling a man 
to testify against himself with the conse- 


quent abuses that might arise in his exam- 


ination, even under judicial scrutiny. 8 

In 1807 the privilege was upheld by Chief 
Justice Marshall, of the United States Su- 
preme Court, when invoked by Mr. Willie, 
the secretary of Aaron Burr. At Burr's trial 
for treason Willie refused to say whether 
he understood the code in which Burr's trea- 
sonable letter was written. In laying down 


the principles which have guided today’s 
courts, the great Chief Justice said: 

“It is the province of the court to judge 
whether any direct answer to the question 
which may be proposed will furnish evidence 
against the witness. If such answer may dis- 
close a fact which forms a necessary and 
essential link in the chain of testimony, 
which would be sufficient to convict him of 
any crime, he is not bound to answer it so 
as to furnish matter for that conviction. In 
such a case the witness must himself judge 
what his answer will be; and if he say on 
oath that he cannot answer without accus- 
ing himself, he cannot be compelled to 
answer.” 

The fifth amendment to the Federal Con- 
stitution provides that no person shall be 
compelled in a criminal case to be a wit- 
ness against himself. Thus, the witness may 
lawfully refuse, under the privilege, to testify 
concerning facts which would make him 
presently liable to criminal prosecution. 
That is his right; that is his privilege. It 
gives the witness the option to refuse to 
testify; it does not prohibit the congressional 
committee from inquiring. 

Very often particularly in congressional 
committee investigations, a witness may say: 
“I refuse to answer that question on the 
ground that it would degrade and in- 
criminate me.” The right to avoid disclosing 
facts involving disgrace (rather than crimi- 
nality) is entirely different from the privi- 
lege against self-incrimination, There is no 
constitutional right to refuse to answer on 
the ground of disgrace or infamy. That is a 
matter which, for the most part, is left to 
the good judgment of the examining body.” 

Since it is a misdemeanor to refuse to 
answer any question of a congressional com- 
mittee pertinent to the matter under in- 
quiry, the witness, particularly one with a 
criminal background, is often in a dilemma 
(1) whether to refuse to answer and if so, 
on what ground, (2) whether to answer and 
possibly furnish evidence or an admission 
that would incriminate him in a State or 
Federal prosecution, or (3) fearing either of 
those alternatives, to answer falsely under 
oath and subject himself to prosecution for 
perjury. 

What was so engrossing in the Kefauver 
inquiry, aside from the important revela- 
tions of crime syndicates tied up with politi- 
cal protection, was the self-torment of some 
of the witnesses called upon to decide which 
of the three alternatives to follow. 

The privilege against self-incrimination 
does not spring into being automatically; it 
must be claimed, and there must be a real 
basis for the claim. The privilege is a per- 
sonal one; the witness cannot refuse to 
answer on the ground that someone else 
would be incriminated. The witness has no 
privilege and no choice but to answer, under 
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claim of privilege against self-Incrimination, 
a witness may be compelled to testify, if 
granted, pursuant to statute, immunity from 
subsequent criminal prosecution flowing 
from the testimony given by him. To fa- 
cilitate enforcement of the law, by making 
„evidence available which otherwise could 
not be got,” Congress and State legislatures 
have passed what are known as immunity 
statutes covering different specified areas of 
the law and prescribing the conditions under 
which immunity will be granted. 

In New York State there are immunity 
statutes, for example, covering gambling and 
bribery. So, if a man is compelled to testify 
and implicate himself in those crimes, he 
becomes immune from prosecution. 

In New York State courts, generally speak- 
ing, a witness who has testified under sub- 
pena as to self-incriminating matters is pro- 
tected by the immunity statutes, though he 
does not claim his constitutional privilege 
against self-incrimination. That is one rea- 
son why firemen and policemen subpenaed 
by District Attorney Hogan in Manhattan 
and by District Attorney McDonald . in 
Brooklyn were required to sign waivers of 
immunity before their testimony was taken. 
On the other hand, Federal immunity stat- 
utes apply only where a witness has claimed 
his constitutional privilege before testifying. 
It is significant that immunity statutes do 
not bar prosecutions for perjury. 

When, in a congressional committee hear- 
ing, a witness is ordered to testify after a 
claim of privilege, the witness would be an- 
swering at his peril since the congressional 
investigating body cannot grant immunity 
in the absence of a statute authorizing it to 
do so. Let us assume, for example, that 
Frank Erickson were asked directly by the 
Kefauver committee whether he evaded in- 
come-tax payments in 1948 and he refused 
to answer the question on the ground that it 
would incriminate him, and assume further 
that he was directed to answer the question 
and told, “You are hereby given immunity 
from prosecution.” 

If Erickson, in reliance upon that assur- 
ance, said that he had failed to pay taxes on 
an additional $1,000,000 income during that 
year, he would not have gained immunity 
from prosecution because the committee had 
no to grant him such immunity. 
For his protection the witness is obliged 
to persist in his refusal to answer and have 
the question tested in proceedings to pun- 
ish him for contempt. The circumstances 
under which immunity from prosecution is 
secured by being forced to testify before 
Congressional committees is still clouded 
with ambiguity sufficient to encourage earn- 
est argument by counsel. 

John P. Crane, president of the Uniformed 
Firemen’s Association, when first called, re- 


. fused to testify before the Kefauver com- 


certain circumstances. The first of these is * 


where the testimony would relate to a crime 


for which the witness is now immune from 


prosecution. He may be immune because 
the time during which the Government 
might prosecute has expired, that is, the 
statute of limitations has run, 

For the majority of Federal offenses, such 
as counterfeiting, smuggling, immigration 
violations, mail fraud or narcotic peddling, 
the Government must prosecute within 3 
years from the time the crime is committed. 
Where there is an income-tax violation, the 
defendant may be prosecuted no later than 
6 years after the crime. For the crime of 
murder there is no time bar for prosecution, 


At the Keravuver hearings Frank Costello 
spoke freely about his alcohol tax violations. 
committed during the days of prohibition,’ 


He could not be prosecuted for those acts, 
and therefore could not claim his privilege 
against self-incrimination on that point. 


The witness has no choice but to answer 


about a crime for which he has been given 
immunity from prosecution, Despite his 


mittee. Thereafter he testified before a New 


Tork City grand jury about what he did 


with the association’s funds, receiving im- 
munity from State prosecution thereby. His 


» testimony to the Kefauver committee that 


he gave $55,000 to Mr. Moran and $10,000 to 


» William 


example, 


O'Dwyer was then given without 
claim of privilege. 

Another circumstance under which a wit- 
ness loses his privilege is when he testifies 
without claiming privilege, thus waiving the 


constitutional right. If he waives his privi- 


lege, the waiver is good for all time and he 
may not thereafter seek to close the door 
which he has himself opened. 

Frank Costello claimed his privilege against 
self-incrimination when asked questions as 
to his net worth. Certainly, an admission 
from him as to his present net worth might 
be incriminating in an income-tax prose- 
cution. If Mr. Costello had told the com- 
mittee that his net worth today was, for 
$2,000,000, and the Government 
could establish that in 1949 his net worth 


Was $500,000, the increase in net worth is 
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proof of income which if willfully unre- 
ported, would be sufficient to convict him in 
an income-tax prosecution. 

There is a real question whether Mr. Cos- 
tello waived his privilege as to his net worth 
when he testified without claiming privilege 
concerning cash on hand, legitimate busi- 
ness investments and when he promised to 
furnish the committee with figures as to 
his net worth. The courts may be called 
to pass upon whether Costello waived this 
privilege. Costello evidently is tax-con- 
scious, since his testimony to the commit- 
tee disclosed he reported income of $15,000 
for each of 4 years which he received from 
George Morton Levy, of the Roosevelt race- 
way at Westbury, Long Island, for “doing 
nothing.” 

Police Inspector Hofsaes signed a waiver 
of immunity when he testified before the 
Brooklyn grand jury investigating bribery 
of New York City police by gamblers. There- 
after Hofsaes resigned from the force. When 
he was again called before the grand jury 
he refused to answer further questions con- 
cerning a certain television set sent to his 
home by gambler Harry Gross, asserting that 
he withdrew his waiver and claiming for 
the first time his privilege against self-in- 
crimination. A few days ago, the highest 
court in New York State decided that the 
former police inspector might not withdraw 
his waiver of immunity. 

The gangster, the member of the Inter- 
state Crime Syndicate, the Communist who 
would seek to destroy the foundations of our 
Government by force, have been held en- 
titled to the protection of the fifth amend- 
ment, if they claim it. The recent trend 
of court decisions is toward a broad inter- 
pretation of the witness’ right of refusal to 
testify under the fifth amendment. In the 
Hollywood Ten cases, involving John Howard 
Lawson and others who were asked about 
their membership in the Screen Writers 
Guild by the House Un-American Activities 
Committee, the privilege against self-in- 
crimination was not claimed. They, as did 
Eugene Dennis and Gerhard Eisler, refused 
to answer that committee’s questions as to 
Communist Party membership on the ground 
that their right to freedom of speech was 
invaded under the first amendment of the 
Constitution. The courts rejected that con- 
tention; they were held in contempt. 

The t-erd of full recognition of the privi- 
lege under the fifth amendment is shown 
in the recent case of Blau v. United States. 
Mrs. Irving Blau had been asked about her 
employment by the Communist Party of Col- 
orado, and claimed her privilege under the 
fifth amendment. 

Mr. Justice Black, speaking for the Su- 
preme Court, said that Mrs. Blau could rea- 
sonably fear that a criminal charge would be 
brought against her if she admitted such 
employment or an intimate knowledge of the 
workings of the party. The Smith Act makes 
it a crime to advocate knowingly the desir- 
ability of overthrowing the Government by 
force or violence, or to help organize any 
society or group which encourages such ac- 


tion or to become a member of a group with ` 


knowledge that those are its purposes. 
Justice Black said that whether such ad- 
missions by themselves would support a con- 


viction under the Smith Act is immaterial; `` 


that her answers would have furnished a 
link in the chain of evidence needed in a 
prosecution against her for violation of the 
Smith Act; and he said that the attempt to 
compel her to testify ran counter io the fifth 
amendment as it has been interpreted from 
the beginning. 

So, too, Judge Goldsborough held in March 
of this year that Frederick Vanderbilt Field, 
the grandson of Commodore Cornelius Van- 
derbilt, was within his constitutional rights 


in refusing to answer questions put to him - 


by the Tydings subcommittee as to his asso- 
ciations with Communist-front organiza- 


- abolish that constitutional privilege. 


“necessarily. 


tions. Judge Goldsborough held that Field 
was not in contempt of Congress for refusing 
to answer these questions because the an- 
swers would tend to incriminate him. 

At the Kefauver hearings many of the 
questions propounded to the witness did 
not disclose the incriminating nature of the 
answers sought to be elicited. There is dif- 
ficulty in determining whether or not the 
question calls for an answer which would, in 
fact, incriminate the witness. A detailed ex- 
planation might itself incriminate. A wit- 
ness need only show that his answers are 
likely to be dangerous to him. 

So, where a witness was asked in a de- 
portation proceeding whether he knew that 
a certain alien was a member of the Com- 
munist Party and had paid dues and at- 
tended meetings, the court held that the 
answers would require the witness to disclose 
that he himself was present at such meetings, 
and that he could not know these crucial 
things without furnishing a link in the 
chain of evidence to convict himself. 

Recently Harry Russell, of Chicago, was 
freed on a contempt of Congress charge. He 
had declined to say to the Kefauver com- 
mittee whether he knew Jake Guzik and had 
declined to answer various questions about 
the S. & G. gambling syndicate. He pointed 
out he had been indicted in the State Court 
of Florida. Possible prosecution in the State 
court is not a valid ground for refusing to 
tell a congressional committee about the 
matter it seeks. In deciding that Russell 
was not contumacious, the Federal court 
held that the questions put to him also 
tended to incriminate him in the Federal 
courts, and therefore he could refuse to 
answer them. 

The perplexed man-in-the-street asks: 
Why should this right to refuse to answer 
be available to the guilty? The response 
must be that under our system of law, no 
man is guilty until proved to be so by 
competent evidence in a court of law, and 
that we have considered it as part of the 
long-established Anglo-American tradition 
thet a man should not be compelled to in- 
criminate himself. 

The founding fathers, mindful of the 
harshness and the barbarity with which the 
criminal law was for a long time admin- 
istered in England, insisted on a bill of 
r.ghts to include the privilege against com- 
pulsory self-incriminating testimony. It 
may well be that under our system some 
guilty men escape or that it sometimes takes 
great effort on the part of prosecuting offi- 
cials to secure convictions. Yet there are 
many sanctions which the law may invoke 
against the lawbreaker, without impinging 
on this constitutional right. Courageous 
public prosecutors have many weapons in 
the arsenal against crime. 

The exposures of the Kefauver committee 
have aroused the slumbering conscience of 
the country. We must be vigilant to the 
danger and moral disintegration resulting 
from organized crime infiltrating into Gov- 
ernment and corrupting law enforcement. 
The Nation-wide syndicates of crime, like 
the insidious poison of communism, seek to 
destroy our fundamental freedoms from 
within. Therefore, in the development of 
the criminal law along humane principles, 
we must not lose sight of the fact that law 
enforcement should not be hampered un- 
The privilege against self-in- 
crimination is firmly rooted in the funda- 
mental law of our land. Few would seek to 
True, 
there are some who question its social value 
under modern conditions; but they are con- 
cerned not so much with the “privilege” it- 
self as with its scope and application. It is 
well, therefore, to develop an intelligent 


| public interest in this constitutional man- 


date, an understanding of its aims and pur- 


» poses and how they may be adapted to mod- 
ern conditions and perils. 
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As Judge Learned Hand said about the 
administration of criminal law generally: 

“The protection of the individual from 
oppression and abuse by the police and other 
enforcing officers is indeed a major interest 
in a free society; but so is the effective prose- 
cution of crime, an interest which at times 
seems to be forgotten. Perfection is impos- 
sible. Like all other human institutions, 
criminal proceedings must be a compromise.” 


Universal Military Training 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OP TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, May 28, 1951 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD 
a number of editorials with reference to 
the proposed Military Training and Serv- 
ice Act. The editorials are from the 
Milwaukee Journal, the Indianapolis 
News, the Pittsburgh Press, the Cincin- 
nati Post, and the New York Times. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rials were ordered to be printed in the 
REcorp, as foliows: 


[From the Milwaukee Journal of April 24, 
1951] 


Concress Ducks UMT AGAIN 


The Senate cut a good deal of the sinew 
out of the universal military training provi- | 
sions in the military manpower (draft) bill. 
The House cut the heart out of them. 

The House version would leave not even 
the name or a firm declaration of intent 
to institute a universal training program 
after the draft could be dropped. The House 
bill takes a lot of words to authorize Congress 
to pass a UMT bill at some future time, for 
which no authorization. is necessary. It's 
a feeble gesture that doesn’t at all conceal 
the fact that the House was willing to dodge 
that important issue again. 

The arguments against including the uni- 
versal military provisions with the selective 
service legislation in the manpower bill only 
had superficial logic. It is true that the 
UMT program couldn’t be put into effect 
immediately, not until the draft is no longer 
necessary to maintain standing Armed 
Forces. The Defense Department and the 
administration pleaded to set up the stand- 
by UMT machinery, however, as part of long- 
range planning. 

Change-over from selective service to UMT 
should be gradual in order to work smoothly. 
It is something that would require a year or 
more of preparation, even after congressional 
action. 

Certainty that such a system would be in- 
stituted as early as possible, to build up and 
maintain our stand-by civilian reserve forces, 
would modify the need for very large stand- 
ing forces. The Regular Army, Navy, and 
Air Force could safely be kept at a little 
lower level if all young men were being given 
basic military training for a possible all-out 
emergency. 

And a positive commitment to UMT now 
would assure our allies and warn our ene- 
mies that this country did not intend to 
repeat its mistakes of the past by letting its 
guard down the minute the shooting stopped. 
This Nation realizes now that something 
much more than a short emergency con- 
fronts us. 

The Nation faces a major danger of in- 
definite duration that calls for a constant 
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state of preparedness. The most demo- 
cratic, the least militaristic, the surest, fair- 
est, and cheapest way to fill a vital military 
manpower need is through UMT. 

If Congress doesn’t agree to UMT provi- 
sions in the military manpower bill that are 
at least as positive as those approved by the 
Senate, the country will be sold short again. 


[From the Indianapolis News of March 17, 
1951] 
THE Best OPINION, Not THE LOUDEST 

The military manpower passed 
overwhelmingly by the Senate and approved 
by the House Armed Services Committee is 
designed, not only to provide strength to 
cope with present danger, but also to develop 
reserves capable of safeguarding the Nation 
against threats in the future. 

Both the full Senate and House commit- 
tee have accepted universal military train- 
ing as a permanent principle. The pending 
legislation provides that if and when the 
services no longer need draftees, young men 
would be inducted for 4 to 6 months of train- 
ing and then held for Reserve training for 
8 years. 

In recent years, only the bloc strength of 
articulate minorities has defeated the set- 
ting up of a long-needed peacetime reserve 
of this type. Congress has been more re- 
sponsive to these organized groups than it 
has to the overwhelming sentiment of all 
the people, which has favored universal 
youth training in opinion polls taken in every 
year of the last eight. 

To avoid World War II, the American 
Legion, which this week is celebrating its 
thirty-second birthday, advocated UMT as 
security insurance for our Nation and sur- 
vival insurance for our young men. Its ap- 
peals to Congress were brushed aside. Again, 
after World War II, the Legion renewed its 
battle, in order that our youth might not 
be sent into battle untrained. Its pleas 
were brushed aside again by a Congress which 
was deaf to real public sentiment. A pre- 
paredness which might have prevented the 
Korean war and all its casualties lost once 
more to vociferous, misguided pacifism. 

The long-range preparedness objective 
written into the now-pending legislation is a 
recognition, at last, that the Legion has been 
right all along, and that its continuing fight 
for universal youth training stands on the 
threshold of success. However, the same 
forces which have thwarted UMT in the past 
are bestirring themselves in the House. 
They want to separate UMT from the draft; 
they would consider it later. That has been 
their strategy of success hitherto. Their idea 
of consideration is to delay and pigeonhole. 

For the sake of the Republic and its young 
men, they should not be permitted to prevail 


[From the Pittsburgh Press of April 17, 1951] 
DUCKING RESPONSIBILITY 

The military manpower bill passed by the 
House is not much more than a 3-year ex- 
tension of a slightly stiffer draft law. 

It lowers the draft age from 19 to 18% and 
it raises the period of service from 21 to 26 
months. 

But after 2 weeks of kicking it around, 
comprising and backing away on the vital 
issue of universal military training, the 
House gave little more than lip service to the 
bare principle of the program. 

It merely sets up another commission to 
study UMT all over again and make recom- 
mendations which Congress would take up as 
a new law. 

In other words, under the House measure, 
UMT becomes a stand-by program for remote 
consideration. 

This is a grave, short-sighted neglect and 
inexcusable evasion of responsibility for pre- 
paring the Nation for the long pull ahead, 


Evidently the politically minded legislators 
would prefer to meet one crisis after another 
as they arise instead of setting up a perma- 
nent safeguard against the terrible threats 
we face for the indefinite future. 

The bill now goes to conference with the 
Senate which has passed a combined draft 
and UMT biil more nearly along the lines 
desired by the Defense Department and sup- 
ported by leading educators, civic groups, 
and the public, according to popular polls. 
But it is doubtful if much can be salvaged 
for UMT. 

The muddlers and compromisers have all 
but knocked it in the head—to their dis- 
credit and to the peril of the country. 


[From the Cincinnati Post of April 10, 1951] 
Mouppiers KLL UMT 


By shamefully surrendering to a Republi- 
can-Dixiecrat coalition opposed to universal 
military training, administration forces in 
the Houee conceivably have brought us a 
step nearer all-out war with Russia. 

The whole idea of building a powerful de- 
fense force in this country is to deter Russia 
from attacking. Now the House is at the 
point of voting a military manpower bill 
which, without UMT, has the opposite effect. 

Under an amendment agreed to Monday 
by the Armed Services Committee, it will take 
a whole new law to get UMT going. That 
could lose us what priceless time we still have 
for the necessary actions which might save 
the peace. 

This is inexcusable—and frightening. It 
reflects the return to a complacency which 
was so deadly dange~ous on the eve of two 
prior wars. A return to what Bernard Baruch 
calls the tragic blowing hot and cold in 
national defense, to alternating wildly be- 
tween frantic mobilizations and equally 
frantic demobilizations. 

Once before—last August—Congress was 
at the point of passing a UMT bill, and the 
Truman administration backed away. 

This time UMT had gone through the Sen- 
ate. Then House Republicans joined south- 
ern Democrats in sniping at it. At a critical 
moment, the Defense Department drastically 
lowered the monthly draft quota, from which 
it could be inferred that world tensions had 
eased. 

House debate was climaxed by Speaker 
Raysurn's enigmatic and curiously timed 
warning of a Russian build-up in Manchu- 
ria. If that was meant to help push UMT 
through, it fell flat. Opposition hardened, 
and Chairman Vinson, of the Armed Services 
Committee, finally agreed to jettison UMT in 
order to get the draft bill passed, 

Under the surrender plan, a commission 
is going to study UMT and make recommen- 
dations. Again? Apparently overlooking 
the fact that UMT has been studied by com- 
missions and committees for 30 years. 

The bumbling compromise will be a sorry 
and costly blow to the Nation’s straining 
defense effort. 


— 


[From the New York Times of March 11. 
1951] 


MovINc TOWARD STRENGTH 


The Senate has taken an important for- 
ward step in its approval of the military 
manpower bill. It is significant that only 
five votes were cast in opposition on the final 
balloting. Our senior lawmakers are ob- 
viously convinced that we have no alterna- 
tive but to make ourselves militarily strong, 
and they have acted accordingly. 

This measure as it stands is not, in our 
judgment, by any means a perfect bill. The 
24-month service period actually means 
about 3 months less than that when time 
for induction and travel and for authorized 
leave is deducted. This is short of the most 
effective period. The universal training fea- 
tures, likewise, remain somewhat indefinite 
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and are placed in the future instead of being 
incorporated in the existing military pro- 
gram. The concept of universal service has, 
therefore, been weakened. It is our view that 
it should be accepted in both the military 
and civilian spheres as a national necessity. 

With these limitations, however, the meas- 
ure moves some considerable way in the right 
direction. It makes the required provision 
for a substantial manpower establishment. 
More than that, it puts the United States on 
the record before the world as being in dead- 
ly earnest about the defense of its liberties. 
The overwhelming vote by which it was 
adopted is a salutary indication that we 
mean business. 

The necessity for this legislation is not of 
our own choosing. Few persons in this coun- 
try, if any, like the idea of drafting 18-year- 
olds, or for that matter of drafting anyone at 
all. There is nothing pleasant about the idea 
of sustaining armed forces up to 4,009,000 
men. There is no moral satisfaction in the 
conviction that every young man must un- 
dergo a period of training to enable him more 
skillfully to kill and more securely to avert 
some of the dangers of sudden and violent 
death if and when he is placed in the field. 

Unhappily, however, we are not living in a 
world of our own good wishes and pleasant 
comforts. We have been placed in a situa- 
tion in which our physical and spiritual sur- 
vival is dependent uvon our ability to make 
ourselves strong. We face an implacable 
adversary that knows no respect for hon- 
orable intentions unless they are backed up 
by unquestioned might. Under that condi- 
tion we have no choice except to take the 
hard course upon which we have embarked, 

We can take that course in honor and in 
confidence only if we are fully convinced 
of the permanent worth of the human 
cause that our liberties represent. We 
make ourselves physically strong so that 
we may endure for the sake of something 
more than physical values. Thus can our ac- 
tions be justified. Only thus can the grim 
steps that we are taking, and must continue 
to take, be made comformable to our indi- 
vidual integrity and our national soul. 

The Senate has done the right thing. The 
House must carry on with that program. 
But it is all of us, in the end, who must make 
that program worthy. 


Fair Trade in Ideas 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM BENTON 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, May 28, 1951 


Mr. BENTON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
written by the distinguished junior Sen- 
ator from Minnesota [Mr. HUMPHREY] 
titled “Fair Trade in Ideas,” which ap- 
peared in the March 1951 issue of Educa- 
tional Leadership. 

Senator HuMPHREY was asked to pre- 
pare this article on “Whether controver- 
sial issues shall be taught in the public 
service.” He answers that the task of 
democratic education is one of prepar- 
ing ourselves and our children for self- 
leadership. Part of his answer is that 
“one important objective of education is 
to prepare citizens to make intelligent 
and mature decisions—controversial is- 
sues should be included in the public cur- 
riculum if their use will help students 
gain in the art of decision making.” 
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Elsewhere the distinguished Senator 
adds: 

The study of controversial issues, there- 
fore, must be considered as a tool, and a 
tool alone. The particular controversial 
issue studied is in a sense quite secondary, 
and certainly not to be pursued for its own 
end. The purpose of education in a high 
school is to teach children with objec- 
tivity how to think and what to think. 


I submit to my colleagues in the Con- 
gress that the Senator from Minnesota 
scores a telling point for the democratic 
concept of teaching when he points out 
that— 

Our objective is not to help high school 
students make a decision about any specific 
controversial issue. It is rather to provide 
them with training in the process of decision 
making, so they can develop the ability to 
cope with controversial issues in their adult 
world. 


Mr. President, I submit further that 
this article written by the Senator from 
Minnesota, an ex-professor and teacher 
himself, may serve as a helpful guide to 
those who fear academic freedoms are 
in danger today. Our able and honored 
colleague has given us the benefit of his 
mature reflections on a subject important 
not only to us in the Congress, but to 
future generations of teachers and edu- 
cators. 

This whole subject, I might add, is of 
special interest to me not only because 
of my 9 years as a part-time officer of 
the University of Chicago, but also be- 
cause I am the son of teachers. Indeed, 
my mother was the first woman county 
superintendent of schools in the State of 
Minnesota. This is how she met my 
father, when, in his early thirties, he 
left Connecticut to go to Minnesota to 
teach. 

Mr. President, of the many interesting 
facets of my own life in the Senate none 
causes me more wonder than the reflec- 
tion how the junior Senator from Minne- 
sota finds the time to encompass all the 
things which he creates and carries 
through. Surely he is not only one of 
the most gifted of our colleagues, but one 
5 the most self-disciplined and produc- 

ve. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

FAIR TRADE IN IDEAS 
(By Hon. Huserr H. HUMPHREY, of Minne- 
sota) 

The problem of whether controversial is- 
sues should be taught in our public schools 
is one in which all citizens in our democracy 
have an interest. It is not the exclusive 
concern of teachers and educational admin- 
istrators. My own interest in the subject 
is not only as a former teacher, but also as 
a parent of four children, and as an active 
participant in political life. 

We can all agree on the premise that edu- 
cation is, and must be, directly related to 
the welfare of society and its government. It 
is, therefore, impossible to separate the 
methods and objectives of education from 
the objectives of our society and its gov- 
ernment. This is true of any government 


and any society, but particularly true in a 
democracy. 

The survival of our democratic ideals de- 
pends upon the success of our educational 
system, and its ability to prepare for mature 
and intelligent citizenship, In this respect, 


the objectives of education in a democracy 
are quite different from the objectives of 
education within a totalitarian society. Our 
emphasis is on intelligent and mature de- 
cision making, and not on conformity. Our 
objective is to prepare a citizenry which is 
free and capable of debating and ultimately 
deciding its own destiny. We do not be- 
lieve that there exists any elite in our society 
so wise that its wisdom should be substituted 
for that of the majority of the people. We 
therefore have the task of preparing our- 
selves and our children for self-leadership. 


PREPARING CITIZENS FOR MATURE DECISIONS 


This need is particularly crucial today, as 
the United States debates the dimensions of 
its new world role. The international re- 
sponsibilities of our Nation are great, and 
whether we can assume them effectively will 
depend upon whether our citizens are pre- 
pared and willing to do so. To fail in this 
role could well mean our destruction. No 
policy can be successfully pursued by a gov- 
ernment without the support of willing citi- 
zens. Woodrow Wilson ultimately failed be- 
cause the American people did not share his 
conviction as to America’s international re- 
sponsibilities. If we are to avoid the errors 
of the past, we must seek full citizen par- 
ticipation in national policy making. 

The task of education in a democracy is 
thus intimately related to the objective of 
strengthening and preserving that democ- 
racy. It is a task which must be carried on 
to meet the needs of all our citizens, from 
the child through the adult level. Our 
teachers therefore must come to understand 
that the responsibility is on them if democ- 
racy is to succeed. 

The subject which has been assigned to 
me for this article, and to which I address 
myself primarily, is whether controversial 
issues should be an integral part of the pub- 
lic-school curriculum. I have already stated 
my conviction that one important objective 
of education is to prepare citizens to make 
intelligent and mature decisions. My an- 
swer to the question assigned to me, there- 
fore, is this: Controversial issues should be 
included in the public-school curriculum if 
their use will help students gain in the art 
of decision making. This leads me to sey- 
eral thoughts. 


Training in decision making 


First, it is necessary that we define what 
we mean by controversial issues. I would 
define a controversial issue as an arguable 
question of fairly wide interest, about 
which a decision has to be made. The term 
“arguable” in this definition is important, 
because I know from my own teaching ex- 
perience how much heat is expended in 
classrooms when the debate rages over a 
fact as if its existence were a matter of opin- 
ion. Many questions should be solved by ap- 
pealing to the dictionary or the expert, or 
by conducting further laboratory research. 
To debate these questions might well pro- 
vide an exercise for the lungs, but not an 
exercise in decision making. The intelli- 
gent citizen—and the student training to 
become a citizen—must learn to utilize the 
expert services of the physical and social 
scientists and the facts they can supply, and 
reserve for himself the most vital area of pol- 
icy making. 

Second, we must remember that our ob- 
jective is not to help high-school students 
make a decision about any specific contro- 
versial issue. It is rather to provide them 
with training in the process of decision mak- 
ing, so they can develop the ability to cope 


with controversial issues in their adult world. 


In this connection, perhaps one of the 
most valuable lessons for the student to 
learn is that he is as yet incapable of formu- 
lating an intelligent decision on the basis 
of the few experiences and facts available 
tohim. To withhold judgment is frequently 
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the test of a critical mind. To learn that 
questions of public policy are complex is 
the beginning of wisdom. To learn that 
labels, slogans, and epithets, such as ap- 
peaser, reactionary, visionary, isolationist, 
and even liberal, can confuse rather than 
clarify, is to make significant strides to- 
ward mature understanding and decision 
making. 

The study of controversial issues, there- 
fore, must be considered as a tool, and a tool 
alone. The particular controversial issue 
studied is in a sense quite secondary, and 
certainly not to be pursued for its own end. 
The purpose of education in a high school 
is to teach children with objectivity how to 
think and not what to think. 


Awareness of the “moment of decision” 


Third, our teaching of controversial issues 
must also bring awareness of the existence of 
what I will call “the moment of decision.” 
In the historical development of any prob- 
lem, a point is reached after which it is im- 
possible to make a choice because time has 
eliminated the alternatives. If democratic, 
intelligent decision making is to be effective, 
the decision must be made at the right time, 
or it is meaningless. The time to decide, 
for example, in which direction to head, is 
when the train is at the station and not 
after it has left. 

Fourth, it might be appropriate to choose 
controversial issues from the pages of his- 
tory, and not restrict them to current events 
alone. With a historical perspective, issues 
frequently become clearer. The use of his- 
torical illustrations might demonstrate the 
importance of rejecting prejudice, highly 
charged emotional reaction, and folklore as 
considerations. Such an experience should 
also demonstrate to the students that men 
of integrity and conscience are frequently 
found on all sides of controversial issues, 
The differences cannot be explained in 
terms of good men and bad men. 

The use of the great books is thus indis- 
pensable to democratic education, They al- 
low us to select issues for study which repre- 
sent basic and abiding problems as well as 
temporary ones. 


STUDENTS MUST BE INTRODUCED TO REALITY 


Citizens must learn to master the demo- 
cratic way of life, and can only learn to do 
this by meeting live issues head-on. The 
school is the laboratory in which to prepare 
our young people to assume that role of citi- 
zenship. Dr. John Dewey has said: “It is 
naively assumed that we can teach, by some 
hocus pocus, how to think, without permit- 
ting our pupils to think about anything.” 
Students must be introduced to reality if we 
are to teach them to prepare for reality. 

I realize that it is becoming increasingly 
difficult for teachers today to follow the 
course I am outlining. They fear that to 
utilize controversial issues in education ex- 
poses them to criticism from extremists of 
the community who prefer that only truths 
be taught—which they define as beliefs ap- 
proved by them. This has produced a nag- 
ging insecurity which in turn has forced 
many teachers to abandon valid educational 
techniques, 


Education essential to democratic survival 


The teacher must gain sustenance, how- 
ever, from the knowledge that the coura- 
geous pursuit of his calling is essential to the 
preservation of free American institutions. 
Professor Chafee has said: 

“The only way to preserve the existence 
of free American institutions is to make free 
institutions a living force. To ignore them in 
the very process of purporting to defend 
them, as frightened men now urge, will leave 
us little worth defending. We must choose, 
and choose very soon, between freedom and 
fear. We cannot have both. If (we) persist 
much longer in being afraid, the real rulers of 
this country will be fanatics fired with a zeal 
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to save men from objectionable ideas. F 


. * * 
tunity.“ 

The community must realize that demo- 
cratic education is essential for democratic 
survival. The role of education should be 
enhanced. Those teachers and administra- 
tors who give their talents, their energies, 
and their lives, to the difficult task of teach- 
ing others, must be respected as the true 
leaders and public servants of the commu- 
nity. Their responsibilities are as vital to 
the welfare of society as those of any other 
profession, bar none, and they should be 
given the dignity and the remuneration that 
their station and contributions deserve. 
Only by such a program can we produce 
powerful defenders of democracy. Upon 
such a program does the humanity and free- 
dom of the world depend. 


Freedom is not safety, but oppor- 


Homecoming of General MacArthur 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH R. McCARTHY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, May 28, 1951 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have inserted 
in the Appendix of the Recorp a radio 
address made by Mr. Sam Jones, over 
Station KOY, on April 19, 1951, with ref- 
erence to the homecoming of General 
MacArthur. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Good evening, here in Arizona this impor- 
tant day began especially well. 

At dawn, the rain had revived the earth. 
The air was vivid with the clean fragrance 
of myriad desert flowers. 

I know of no other place in the wide world 
that so often brings moments when the 
heart fills with a gratitude beyond contain- 
ment that needs must o’erflow in impulsive 
thanks to God. 

It is at such times that the greatness of 
our heritage is most clear, the magnificence 
of our freedom most fully revealed. 

For, loving all our country, holding many 
areas in deep affection, accepting some, re- 
jecting others as a place of residence we 
Americans select one place of our own free 
choosing to call home and none can challenge 
that choice. : 

No requisite in kin or chattels bars us from 
asserting, “I belong here, feel and know it. 
I will do the work at hand, giving full meas- 
ure of my effort, live and grow and share the 
building of the place that I have chosen.” 

How brightly this unique American privi- 
lege shines against a dark world hedged by 


barriers, laced with restrictions and circum- 


scribed by fear. 

Force of circumstance, conditions beyond 
our control, duty more imperious than 
wishes, cause many of us to reside in places 
other than our heart’s desire for a greater 
or lesser time, but the image of home is 
ever with us and the hope of its attainment 
never dies. 

Today, as such thoughts held dominance, 
a faithful servant of the Republic came home 
to his Nation’s capital and to the heart of 
its people. 

Most of us heard the homecoming of Gen- 
eral MacArthur and have been thinking 
about his speech and all that his return im- 
plies. 


I think we needed this even more than we 
realized. We needed to be proud again; to 
hold our heads up in the face of the world. 

We needed to say: “Look well, peoples of 
the earth. America produced this man. 
Look well, oh nations, at a man who kept his 
word, when few mortals thought it possible.” 

See then a man, commended by the armies 
that have been deprived of his presence, to 
all the honor and glory our welcome can give 
him. 

Mark how a sovereign people receives a man 
who put principle above place and duty be- 
yond personal consideration. 

The wordless voice of this Republic is 
more powerful than any words. It was 
raised not in valediction for a general of the 
armies dismissed impetuously, but in thun- 
derous salute to a living champion of our 
freedom. 

Watch well, oh world, for this is a begin- 
ning. 

Like the rain that came with the dawn 
wind, the General’s words cleansed our emo- 
tions. There was no malice, no rebuke for 
those who for so long sought to belittle his 
achievements, impugn his motives; no harsh 
word for the man who in a midnight mood 
terminated his career with a stroke of the 
pen. 

To the loved ones of the boys in Korea 
he brought words of praise and comfort. 

To his people he spoke of another people 
who in defeat had turned to their conquerors 
with trust and faith to learn the free way 
of life. 

To this Nation he spoke from the years 
of his wisdom of the road we must follow 
if our liberties are to be preserved. 

He spoke of the Pacific as a vast moat 
to protect us as long as we hold it—a shield 
for all the Americas—controlled by an arc 
extending from the Aleutians to the Mari- 
annas by us and our free allies. 

He cited the proof of history that appease- 
ment begets naught but new and bloodier 
wars. 

And he spoke with deep conviction of war 
itself: “I know war as few other men now 
living know it and nothing to me is more 
revolting. * * * But once war is forced 
upon us there is no other alternative than 
to apply every available means to bring it 
to a swift end. War's very object is victory; 
not prolonged indecision * There 
is no substitute for victory.” 

He mentioned the distortion of his views 
in lay circles principally abroad, but he 
hurled no criticism at Downing Street, or 
at British imperialistic interests in Asia. 

He refrained from implying what he might 
have said without challenge: That the words 
of British spokesmen and those of our Sec- 
retary of State are of the same theme and 
out of the same text. And that both are 
motivated to protect Britain’s resources in 
their colonial possessions in Asia. 

He drew no word pictures as he might 
have done so easily and so well, contrasting 
the blood and perplexity of our troops in 
Korea with the luxury and double talk of 
the diplomats at Lake Success. 

His not the task to enrage the Nation 
nor to divide it, but to renew its pride and 
confidence and to point a way to freedom’s 
preservation. 

He brought us the word of the expert and 
he talked plain talk, easy of the understand- 
ing. 
He spoke the words of the doer of deeds, 
a believer. 


And the fears conjured up by the fear- $ 
some—their own methods distrusting— . 


vanished and fied in the light of sound 
reason, based on experience hard won in the 
field. 

And the things of his saying made sense: 

Intensify the economic blockade of 
China, 

Impose a naval blockade on the China 
coast. 
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Remove restrictions on China’s coastal 
areas and Manchuria. 

Remove restrictions on the forces of the 
Republic of China on the island of Formosa. 

He spoke of the objections that had been 
offered thus: 

“History points to no single instance 
where this end has justified that means, 
where appeasement has led to more than a 
sham peace. Like blackmail it lays the 
basis for new and successively greater de- 
mands until, as in blackmail, violence be- 
comes the only other alternative. ‘Why,’ my 
soldiers asked of me, ‘surrender military 
advantages to an enemy in the field?’ I 
could not answer. 

“Some may say, ‘To avoid spread of the 
conflict into an all-out war with China,’ 
others, ‘To avoid Soviet intervention.’ 
Neither explanation seems valid, for China 
is already engaging with the maximum 
power it can commit, and the Soviet will 
not necessarily mesh its action with our 
moves. Like a cobra, any new enemy will 
more likely strike whenever it feels that the 
relativity in military or other potential is 
in its favor on a world-wide basis.“ 

We have received a warning and been 
shown a way. What do we do now? 

What is the will of the American people? 

Is there some hope that the spectacle of a 
man, great in achievement, untainted by 
personal ambition, untouched by partisan 
motives, generous beyond belief, seeking only 
the welfare of his country—is there some 
hope that the President will be inspired to 
appoint this man who commands our confi- 
dence as Secretary of Defense? 

Forbear from a quick answer. There is a 
great opportunity for President Truman here. 
A crucial opportunity; one that can cause 
forgetfulness and forgiveness; one that can 
undo wrongs and correct errors; unify the 
Nation, make him great. One that may 
place him in history with others who at the 
low tide of the world's esteem of them, made 
some great unselfish choice, attaining honor 
by humility, rendering service by selflessness, 

Think what a difference such a change 
would make. Think of it coupled with the 
dismissal of Acheson and his replacement 
by Maj. Gen. Patrick J. Hurley, for example, 
our only soldier-diplomat, who in black and 
white recorded fact made Stalin back down 
at Tehran. 

The man who has been Secretary of War, 
Ambassador to China, special envoy on 
numerous missions, who was wounded in ac- 
tion in the last conflict and bears no taint 
of Yalta, although he knows in detail its 
secret story and the tale of the years that 
preceded it. 

Impossible? Nothing is impossible. 
unlikely then? Perhaps. 

But here at this moment of hope when a 
hero’s return has renewed the faith of us all, 
that some higher power may guide the Pres- 
ident and ourselves in these days and weeks 
ahead when a change in our foreign policy 
can bring about a return to principle and 
an advance in human freedom. There al- 
ways is cause to hope. 

Is any man so blind that he can neither 
hide nor find his own littleness when the 
shining mirror of truth and honor are held 
before him? 

I prefer not to think that our President 
is so dedicated to the methods of Tom Pen- 
dergast and the career of Dean Acheson that 
he will fail to utilize the services of the 
ablest among us, who despite his removal, 
remains a patriot, who could not refuse to 
serve his country. 

Our individual responsibility remains re- 
gardless of executive action, to do each what 
he can, in his own way, for our country in 
this critical hour. : 

We have had a magnificent example—and 
a memory that will not fade away. 

Good evening. 


Most 
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j 
Why Permit a Corrupt Lobby To Cut the 
Throats of the Farmers? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. DANIEL A. REE D 


OF NEW TORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 28, 1951 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
the racketeering, swindling National Tax 
Equality Association with its program of 
propaganda falsification is again active 
in an attempt to collect more funds with 
which to influence legislation to cut the 
throats of the farmers’ cooperatives. It 
may be of interest to the Members of 
Congress and their constituents to have 
a picture of the slippery outfit that is 
preying on a group of credulous busi- 
nessmen. 

The list of businessmen and corpora- 
tions who have been contributing to the 
so-called National Tax Equality Associa- 
tion to further its vicious attack on the 
farmers of the Nation is as follows: 
NATIONAL Tax EQUALITY ASSOCIATION, INC., 

Chicago, December 18, 1950. 
Congressman FRANK BUCHANAN, 
Chairman, House Select Committee 
on Lobbying Activities, 
Congress of the United States, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Sm: Mr. Scott is out of town, so in 
conformity with his letter of December 6 to 
vou, and in compliance with your request, 
‘I am enclosing a list showing the total 
amount received by National Tax Equality 
Association from each member making con- 
tributions of $500 or more, from January 
1, 1947, to date, together with the amount, 
date, and purpose of each such contribution. 

Yours truly, 
ELLEN PowERs, 
Secretary to Mr. Scott. 


1950 


The contributions listed below were made 
for the purpose of supporting the research, 
publicity, and general activities of NTEA. 
Contributions are not made for special pur- 
poses. All funds received are used to sup- 
port the general activities of the organiza- 
tion. 


None are earmarked for specific pur- 


Name and address 


317 Baronne St., Post Office Box 
340, New Orleans, La, 


Central Power & Light Co., Corpus 
Christi, Tex. 
Bridgeman- “Russell Co., 1102-1116 
vo Michigan St., Duluth 1, 
n. 


Gulf States- Utilities Co., Baton 
Rouge 2, 


Consumers Power Co., 212 Michi- 
gan Ave. West, Jackson, Mich. 
1 of Casnalty & Surety 
we 60 John St., New York, 


Moore-Handley Hardware Co., 
Birmingham 2, Ala. - 


New Orleans Publie Service, Inc., 


Date [Amount 


1950 
Jan. 11 


lt 
13 


17 
19 


20 


20 


Jan. 


Feb. 1 


50 


July 5 


— 


Ss 233333338 33 8 eua 8 8 8 


= 


Pop 
& 3 


1,000 


Name and address 


Capital Fertilizer Co., room pu 
61 Broadway, 805 York 6, N. Y 

Zork Hardware Co., El Paso, Tex. 

Charles W. Sexton Co., McKnight 
Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 

Uhlmann Grain Co., 1480 Board of 
Trade Bldg., Chicago 4, III. 

International Minerals & Chemical 
Corp., 20 North Wacker Dr., 
Chicago 6, III. 

Consolidated Gas Electric Light & 
Power Co., Lexington and Lib- 
erty Sts., Baltimore 2, Md. 

Union Electric Co. of Missouri, 315 
North 12th Blvd., St. Louis, Mo. 


Louisiana Power & Light Co., 142 
Delaronde St., New Orleans 14, 


Stockham Pipe Fittings Co., e 
Office Box 2592, Birmingham 2, 


Ala. 

Consolidated Edison Co. of New 
York, Inc., 4 Irving Pl., New 
York, N. h 

Cincinnati Gas & Electric Co., 4th 
ae Main Sts., Cincinnati 1, 

Tex-O'Kan Flour Mills Co., Post 
Office Box 448, Dallas, Tex. 

Fullerton Lumber Co., $18 Roanoke 

Bldg., Minneapolis, Min 

Nichols Wire & Aluminum Go., 1725 

1 Rd., Davenport, 


Neha wens Co., Duluth, Minn. 
Kelly-How-Thompson Co, , Duluth, 


Petroleum Advisers, Ine., 60 Wall 
Tower, New York 5, pd 

Duquesne Light Co., 435 6th Ave., 
Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 

Baker & Hamilton, 700-768 7th St., 
San Francisco 19, Calif. 

Kentucky Nhe 8 Co., Inc. 
West Main St., wexington, x Sigs 

St. Paul Fire & Marine — 
Co., St. Paul, Minn. 

Marsh & McLennan, Minneapolis, 


Minn. 

Atlantic Refining Co., oe Bice 
Broad St., Maras ss 

Wisconsin Power & ight on 122 
West Washington Ave., Madison 


, Wis. 
suith-Donglass Co., Inc., Norfolk 1, 


Washington Water Power Co., P. 
Office Box 1445, Spokane 6, W. oe 
Texas Wholesale Hardware Associa- 
tion, Post Office Box 367, Pearsall, 


Tex. 
The Colorado Milling & Elevator 
8 Equitable Bidg., Denver 2, 


olo. 
The Bostwick-Braun Co., Summit 


ex. 
1 Milk Institute, 1200 South 
Spring Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 

Allison-Erwin Co., 209 East 5th St., 
Charlotte, N. O. 

St. Paul Livo Stock Exchange, 
South St. Paul, Minn. 

8 Cordage Works, Boston, 


Carolina Power & Light Co., Box 
1551, Raleigh, N. C. 

Pacific 1 & Electric Co., 245 
Market St., San Francisco, Calif 

Delaware Power & Light Co., Wil- 
mington, Del. 

The Cincinnati Gas & Electric Co., 
yeh and Main Sts., Cincinnati 1. 


Pn ‘Tron & Steel Co., Houston, 
F. = “Peavey & Co., 312 Chamber 


of Commerce, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Van Dusen Harrington Co., 713 


Chamber of Commerce, Minne- 
apolis 15, Minn. 
The Rocky Mountain Grain & 


Commiss: = Co., 1205-1211 Board 
4 Trade Bldg., Kansas City 6, 
0. 


. Grain Co., 
00 Board of Trade Bldg., Kansas 
City 6, Mo. 
Tex-O’Kan Flour Mills Co., Post 
Office Box 448, Dallas, Tex. 


June 
July 


Sept. 


July 


Bept. 


Oct. 


8 
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38 83888 8 8 8 3 8 8 8 8 88 88 


— 


500 
750 
500 
500 
500 
500 
500 
500 
500 
500 
1, 500 
500 
500 
500 
500 
500 
000 
500 
500 
000 
500 


Name and address 


Ping Co. d1 Hardware & Manufactur- 
111 East Main St., Louis- 


8 Co., 140 West 
Ontario St., Chicago 10, III. 

Public Service Co, of Indiana, Ine, 
tal orth Illinois St., Indianapolis 


. Rin & Southern Ohio Elec- 
trie Co., 215 re Front St., 
Columbus 15, Ohi 

Utah 8 & Light ¢ Co., Salt Lake 


Pa fd 

(Rabe & Co., 10 avos Calhoun 

pave Sense EA AT 0 
ennsylvan ower 25 ht Co. 
Allentown, Pa. g A 

Montana Flour Mills Co., Box 631, 
Great Falls, Mo. 

Standard Oil Go., 910 South Michi- 
gan Ave., Chicago 5, III. 

State Loan & Finance Corp., 402 
Ring Bldg., i 18th St. NW., 
Washington 6, D . O. 


Moncrief-Lenoir Manufacturin 
Co., Houston, Tex, s 


ville 2, 
Bowman 


Sloss & Brittain, 100 Potrero Ave., 
San Francisco 1, Calif, 
Texas Electrie Service Co., Post 
Office Box 970, Fort Worth i, Tex. 
Western Cotton Oil Co., Box 621, 
Fionda E, aoe & Light C 
jorida Power t Oo Post 
Ameria eee aim, Miami, Fi 
merican Hardware uy Sment 
Charlotte, N, C. 1 8 
Marshall: Wells Gor, Duluth, Minn, 
8 Elevator Uo., Great F. alls, 


Roberts Dai — 0 2001 C 
St., ‘Omaha, Neb, Wes 


0. 

American Cotton Shippers Associa- 
tion, 801 mee Exchange Bldg., 
any is 1, 

Allison-Erwin Con. 209 East 5th St. m 
Charlotte, N 

Baker & Reer, 700-768 7th St., 
San Francisco 19, Calif. 


R 

Humble Bldg., Houston, 

Farwell, Qzmun, Kirk & Coe, 
Kellogg Blvd. and Mackson St., 
St. Paul 1, Minn. 

Gold Seal Co., Bismarck, N. Dak, 

Dunham, Carrigan & Hayden Co. 8 
Post Office Box 3024, San Fran- 
cisco 19, Calif. 

Montana’ Power Co., Box 1338, 
Butte, Mont. 

Atlantic Refining Co., 260 South 
Broad St., Philadelph ia, Pa. 

Stockham Valves & Fittings Co. 
ey Pare Box 2592, Birming- 
am 2, 

Janney & Co., Minne- 


is, Mi 

The Tracy-Wells Co., 175 North 
Front St., Columbus, Ohio. 

Buhl Sons Co., Post Office Box 1378, 
Detroit 3, Mich. 

Tex-O’Kan ve Mills Co., Post 
Office Box 448, Dallas, Tex. J 

gt obese Wolohan, Birch Run, 


Cincinnati Gas & Electric Co., 4th 
ag Main Sts., Cincinnati K 
0. 
Alabama Retail Hardware Associa- 
tion, * North 19th St., Birming- 


Ala. 
Western Cotton Oil Co., Box 521, 
Abilene, Tex. 
Swan Rubber Co. Bucyrus, Ohio. 
a Industrial Loan Corp., 
gd 5 ashington St., Newark a 


Consolidated Gas Electrie Ligh 
Power Co., Lexington and Li 
Sts., Baltimore 2. . Mid. 
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Date [Amount Name and address 
1950 
Nov. 2] $2,000 | Shapleigh Hardware Co., St. Louis, 
0. 
3 1,000 | Lumbermen’s Association of Texas, 
615 8 National Bank Bldg., 
6 500 New 0 Orleans Public Service, Inc., 
m 7 Baronne St., New Orleans, 
7 1,000 | Morley prs Saginaw, Mich. 


l4 500 | George W. orthington Co. 


St. Clair Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 


14 500 | American Chain & Cable Co., Ing., 
230 Park Ave., New Vork, N. Y. 

17 500 | Duke pated Co., 422 South Church 
St., Charlotte, N. C 

20 3,000 | Belknap Hardware g Manufactur- 
ing Co., 111 East Main St., Louis- 

28 1, 000 Kell lu How Thompson Co., Duluth, 

2 St. Louis Cordage Mills, — 


and Lafayette, St. Louis 4, M 


1947 

The contributions listed below were made 
for the purpose of supporting the research, 
publicity, and general activities of NTEA. 
Contributions are not made for special pur- 
poses. All funds received are used to sup- 
port the general activities of the organiza- 
tion. None are earmarked for specific 


purposes. 


Date Name and address 


1947 
Jan. 2 $1,000 | Fullerton Lumber Co., $18 Roanoke 
85. z 500 Bidg., Minneapolis, Min n. 

et. 


Jan. 500 5 & McLennan, Minneapolis, 
Dee. 22 


peaa box 1106, Shreveport 83, 


Min 
Jan. Harton Canning Co., Oakfield, 
W. N. Clark Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
Public Service Electric & Gas Co., 
May 31 80 Park Pl., Newark, N. J. 
Oct, 20 
sborne-McMillan Elevator Co, 
= O dem ruber of Commerce Bldg. 
(610), Minneapolis 15, Minn. 
St; Paul Fire & Marine Insurance 
, St. Paul, Minn. 
on ital Fertilizer Co., Room 1824, 
el Broadway, New York, N. V. 
Connecticut Licht & Power Co., 
Mar. Hartford, Conn. 
Jan. Morris Grain Co., 141 West Jackson 
May 31 Blvd., Chicago, III. 
Aug. 13 
Jan. 500 | Public Service Co. of Indiana. 
May 22 500 | 110 North Ilinois St., caine 
500 olis, Ind. 
500 
Jan. 15 500 | Montana Retail Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation, —— East Main St., 
Missoula, Mont. 
500 Uhlmann Co., Board of 
Moy | 0 nde Bldg, Chicags, Tl. 
Aug. 500 
1, 500 
Jan. 16 500 | Kentucky Utilities Co., Inc., 159 
July 18 500 | West Main St., Lexington, Ky. 
500 
Jan. 16 500 | Southwestern Gas & Electric 2 
May 2 500 
. 500 
500 


3 siles 


388 


500 
500 
500 
500 


8 888 : 1 5 


l 


3 88 888 


Eagle Roller Mill Co., New Ulm, 
Minn. $ 


Louisiana Power & Light Co., 142 
Deleronde St., New Orleans 14, 


Associated Seed Growers, 205 
Church St., New Haven, Conn, 


Jos. Schlitz Brewing Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 


Northern States Power Co., 15 
am 5th St., Minneapolis, 


Columbus & Southern Ohio Elec- 
trie Co., 215 North Front St., 
Columbus 15, Ohio, 


New Orleans Public Service, Inc., 
New Orleans, La. 


Buhl Sons Co., Detroit, Mich. 


Central 3 82 & Licht Co., Corpus 
Christi, Tex 


Tex-O-Kan Flour Mills Co., Dallas 
1, Tex. 


The Washington Water Power Co., 
Spokane, Wash. 


Chas. Wolohan, Inc., Birch Run, 
Mich. 


Central Hudson Gas & Electric 
3 „ Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
Ab bbotts Dairies, Ine., Philadelphia 
„Pa. 


Montana Power Co., Butte, Mont. 


Park & Pollard Co., Inc., 356 Hertel 
Ave., Buffalo, N. . 


5 Electric Co., Philadel- 
Internationa Minerals & Chemical 
North Wacker Dr., 


Wisconsin Power & Light Co., 
Madison 1, Wis, 


Supplee-Biddle-Steltz Co., Phila- 
delphia, Pa, : 

St. Paul Live Stock Exchange, 
St. Paul, Minn. 


Colorado Milling & Elevator Co., 
Equitable Bidg., Denver, Colo, 


July 


Apr. 
Aug. 


Apr. 


Nov. 


Apr. 


Nov. 


‘Aug. 


2 
Re 


5 


SNN S 


0 


5 


500 
500 
500 
1, 500 
500 
500 
500 
500 
1, 000 
250 
500 
750 
500 
500 
500 
500 
1, 500 
500 
500 
500 


prr 


838 


à 2 8 sasha 


3 
85 al g 8 


in 


2 
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Name and address 


Texas Power & Light Co., Inter- 
urban Bidg., „Tex. 


The Bostwick-Braun Co., corner 
5 and Monroe, Toledo, 
0. 


Continental Grain Co., 5 West 
Jackson Blvd., og hiago, 1 


Continen of 
Trade Bldg., iin Co, Mo. 
W Chemical Corp., 

Richmond, Va. 


Carolina Power oy Light Co., 
Box 1551, Raleigh, N. C. 


— Cordage Works, Boston, 


ass. 
Paxton & Gallagher Co., 9th and 
Jones St., O a, Ne br. 


Oklahoma Gas & Electric Co., 
Post Office Box 1498, Oklahoma 
City 1, Okla, 


Public Service Co. of Colorado. 
Box 840, Denver, Colo, 


Pacifice Gas & Electric Co., 245 
Market St., San Francisco, Calif 


Masbeck Hardware Co., 330 Hud- 
son St., New York 13, N. Y. 


Valley Grain Co., Moorhead, Minn. 
C. ie Swanson & Sons, Omaha 2 


Nebr, 
Louisville Gas & Electric Co., 311 
pet Chestnut St., Louisville 2, 


Lone Star Gas Co., Dallas, Tex. 


= Power & Light Co., Miami, 


Consumers Power Co., 212 Michi- 
gan Ave. West, Jackson, Mich. 
Pennsylvania Power & Light Co., 

Allentown, Pa. 
Smith Douglass Co., Inc., Norfolk, 


A 5 eee N: C & Equipment 


lo 

hern Indiana Pubiie Service 
Co., ar Hobman Ave., Ham- 
mond, 

Fairmont Moods Co., 1515 14th St., 
Omaha, Nebr. 


The Salt Lake Hardware Co., Salt 
Lake City 9, Utah. 


us Light Co., Pittsburgh, 


S. Royster Guano Co., Box 479, 
F Nel. Va. i 


Rosenbaum Bros., Inc., 5 West 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago, 1). 

Lumbermen’s Association a Texas, 
Houston 2, Tex 

ego Elevator Co., Great Falls, 


jens È. * s Co., 41 West 


Wien Blvd. 
Baie. 1 Re 0s 


vee Wash. 
17, Wa & Light Co., Salt Lake 


Aug. 


Nov. 


Name and address 


Idaho Power Co., Boise, Idaho, 


Northwestern-Hanna Fuel Co., 
1 Bldg., Minneapolis, 


88 38 888 3 


A. E. Brag: Manufacturing Co., 
Decatur, 


Intermountain Elevator Co., 
Brighton Blvd., Denver, Colo. 
Southwestern Public Service Co., 
Box 1261, Amarillo, Tex. 

Arcady Farms Milling Co., 223 
West Jackson Blvd., Chicago, III. 

Texas Electric Service Co., Fort 
Worth, Tex. 

John I. Paulding, Inc., New Bed- 
ford, Mass. 

Western Cotton Oil Co., Abilene, 


Tex. 
. Power & Light Co., Dallas, 
ex. 


Hibbard, Spencer, Bartlett & Co., 
2201 Howard St., Evanston, III. 


The W. Bingham Co., Box 6026, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Van Camp Hardware & Iron Co., 
401 West Maryland St., Indian- 
apolis, Ind. x 

American Cotton Shippers Associa- 
tion, Memphis, Tenn, 


The Se 8 Worthington Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


— 


g 8888 s s 88 88 3888 8 8 88 


Shapleigh Hardware Oo., 900 Spruce 
Sanat am bert Co., Snelling and 
um O., SNe: an 
Grand, St. Paul, Minn. 
Marshall. Wells Co., Duluth, Minn, 
asians 3 Kirk & Oo., St. 


aul, Minn. 
Thomson-Diggs Co., Third and R 
Sts., Sacramento, Calif. 


g9 
8 


1. 000 


|: 


Arkansas Power & Light Co., Sim- 
PE National Bank, Pine Bluff, 


Montana Flour Mills Co., Box 631, 
Great Falls, Mont. 


J. F. Anderson Lumber Co., 2700 
2 Tower, Minneapolis 2. 


Kellogg Commission Co., Chamber 
of Commerce Bldg., Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

Morley Bros., Saginaw, Mich. 

Pennsylvania Rubber Co., Jean - 


nette, Pa. 

Moore-Handley Hardware Co., 
Birmingham, Ala. 

Peck, Stower & Wilcox Co., South- 
ington, Conn. 

Mississippi Cottonseed Products 
— Standard Life Bldg., Jackson, 


Miss. 

Strong-Scott Manufacturing Co., 
1 13, Minn. 

Swan Rubber Co., Bucyrus, Ohio. 

Fresh Milk Institute, 1200 Spruce 
St., St. Louis, Mo. 

Baker & Hamilton, 760-768 7th St., 
San Francisco, Calif. 

Arkansas Power & Light Co., Sim- 
ens National Bank, Pine Bluff, 

r] 


Roberts Dairy Co., 2901 Cuming St., 
Omaha, Nebr. 

Alexander Lumber Co., 111 Downer 
Pl., Aurora, III. 

Maytag Co., 512 North 4th St., 
Newton, Iowa. 

Kelley How-Thomson Co., Duluth, 


n. 
Janney-Semple-Hill & Co., Min- 


N Minn 
Charles W. Sexton Co., 1140 Me- 
ee Bldg., Minneapolis, 


n. 

George C. Bagley Elevator Co. 
Minneapolis, Minn. z 

International Elevator Co., 374 
eae Exchange, Minneapolis, 
inn. 


S 8 8 88 88| 88| 88 88 


S 2E 


1948 

The contributions listed below were made 
for the purpose of supporting the research, 
publicity, and general activities of NTEA. 
Contributions are not made for special pur- 
poses. All funds received are used to sup- 
port the general activities of the organiza- 
tion. None are earmarked for specific pur- 


Name and address 


1948 
Jana 2 Belknap Hardware & Manufactur- 
July 16 ing Co., 111 East Main St., 
Nov. 8 Louisville 2, Ky. 
Jan. Zenith Machine Co., Duluth, 
Dec. 14 Minn. 
Jan. Montana Power Co., Butte, Mont. 
May 13 
Sept. 24 
Jan. 5 Capital Fertilizer Co., Room 1824, 
61 Broadway. f 
5 Victoria Elevator Co., Chamber of 
Sept. 29 Commerce Bldg., Minneapolis, 
Minn. 
Jan. 6 Western Paint & Varnish Co., 
Dee. 14 Duluth, Minn. 
Jan. 8 St. Paul Fire & Marine Insurance 
Co., St. Paul, Minn, 
12 Central Power & Light Co., Corpus 
Dee. 30 Christi, Tex. x 
Jan, 17 Montana Retail Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation, 10734 East Main St., 
Missoula, Mont. 
New Orleans Public Service, Inc., 
June 26 New Orleans, La. 
Jan. 24 Gibson Refrigerator Co., Greenville, 
Mich. 
The Bostwick-Braun Co., Corner 
May 2% Summit and Monroe, Toledo, 
Ohio, 
Jan. 26 Baker & Hamilton, 760-768 7th St., 
San Francisco, Calif. 
Farwell, Ozmun, Kirk & Co., St. 
Sept. 28 Paul, Minn. 
Dec. 21 
Jan. 27 500 | Norris Grain Co., 141 West Jackson 
June 10 500 Blvd., Chicago, III. 
1, 000 
Jan. 27 5,000 | Osborne-McMillan Elevator Oo., 
June 21 2, 500 Chamber of Commerce Bldg, 
(610), Minneapolis 15, Minn. 
7, 500 
Feb. 7 1,000 | International Minerals & Chemical 
Corp., 20 North Wacker Dr., 
Chicago, III. 
500 | Uhlmann Grain Co., Board of 
May 29 500 Trade Bldg., Chicago, III. 
1, 000 
Feb. 13 500 | Lampert Lumber Co., Snelling and 
Grand, St. Paul, Minn. 
13 600 | Montana Flour Mills Co., Box 631, 
June 7 500 Great Falls, Mont. 
1. 100 
Feb. 18 500 Columbus & Southern Ohio Elec- 
June 4 500 tric Co., 215 North Front St., 
Columbus 15, Ohio, 
1,000 
Feb. 21 500 | The Ohio Fuel Gas Co., 99 North 


Front St., Columbus, Ohio. 
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Mar. 
Aug, 


Mar, 


Apr. 
Dec. 


Apr. 


Noy. 


Apr. 


o 
8 


>A 


om 
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Name and address 


Louisiana Power & Light Co., 142 
ane St., New Orleans 14, 


Oklahoma Gas & Electric Co., Post 
88 Box 1498, Oklahoma City 1, 


Orgill Bros. & Co., Memphis, Tenn. 
Tex-O-Kan Flour Mills Co., Dal- 
1, Tex. 


Tri-State Milling Co., Rapid Cit: 
S. Dak. i i ST 


The Washington Water Power Co. 
Spokane, Wash. 


Wisconsin Power & Light Co., 
Madison 1, Wis. 

Federal Compress & Warehouse 
Co., Post Office Box 125, Mem- 
phis, Tenn. 


Northern States Power Co., 13 
South 5th St., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Virginia- Carolina Chemical Corp., 
Richmond, Va. 


Texas Power & Lieht Co., Inter- 
urban Bldg., Dallas, Tex. 


Semson Cordage Works, Bosto 
Mass. 8 sig 


Virginia Electric & Power Co., 
ichmond, Va. 


J. R. Parker, 41 Hendrie Lane, 
Grosse Farm, Mich, 
Arkansas-Louisiana Gas Co., 


Carolina Power & Light Co., Box 
1551, Raleigh, N. C. 


Continental Grain Co., Board of 
Trade Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 


vay og Dairies, Inc., Philadelphia 
„ Pa. 


American Hardware & Equipment 
Co., Charlotte 1, N. C. 


F. S. Royster Guano Co., Box 479, 
Norfolk, Va. 


Colorado Milling & Elevator Co, 
Equitable Bldg., Denver, Colo, 


Fairmont 3 Co., 1515 14th St., 


Omaha 8, Nebr. 

Hendrie & Bolthoff, 1635 17th St., 
Denver, Colo. 

Louisville Gas & Electric Co., 311 
West Chestnut St. Louisville 2, 


y. 
Dunham, Carrigan & Hayden Co., 
Post Office Box 3024, San Fran- 


cisco, . 

Pacific Gas & Electric Co., 245 Mar- 
ket St., San Francisco, Calif. 

The Salt Lake Hardware Co., Salt 
Lake City 9, Utah. 

Sloss & Brittain, 100 Potrero Ave., 

Western “Mata” Benny 0 
Vestern Metal Supp o., San 
Diego, Calif. s 


Park & Pollard Co., Ine., 356 Hertel 
Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 
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1949 


— 


oy 
88 8 88 


83, La. 


N Elevator Co., 374 
Grain Ex „ Minneapolis, 
Minn. 


Intermountain Elevator Co., Brigh- 
ton Blvd., Denver, Colo. 
Maytag Co., ae North” 4th St., 


ewton, low 
Stratton-Warren Hardware Co., 
Memphis, Ten 
John I, Panlding, Ine., New Bed- 
ford, Mass 


$3 $388 8 8 88 88 


Date Amount Name and address Date [Amount Name and address The contributions listed below were 4e 
. for the purpose of supporting the research, 
19 1948 publicity, and general activities of NTEA. 
May 3 $500 | Kentucky Utilities Co., Inc., 159 July 28 $500 | Arcady Farms Milling Co., 223 7 
July 12 500 | West Main St., Lexington, K A West Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Il], Contributions are not made for special pur- 
1,000 „eee Light d, Miami, , 8 
., Miam 
May 3 500 | St. Paul Live Stock Exchange, Nov. 3 500 | Fla. ’ port the general activities of the organiza- 
South St. Paul, Minn. tion. None are earmarked for specific pur- 
5 500 Indiana Publie Servico 1,000 
Co., 5265 Hohman Ave, Ham- Aug. 6 waor Lumber Co., Lock Drawer ponn 
61 800 5 Power Co., 212 Michi- „ Po aig as J 
‘ower Co., ic Rach van u o., Jean- 
gan Ave., West, Jackson, Mich. nette, Pa. Date Amount Name and address 
7 500 — Electric Co., Philadel- 10 500 | Montana Elevator Co., Great Falls, 
a| soo | Edge ‘Roller Mill Co., New Uim ee 1949 
Minn, * ‘ X 17 Western Cotton Oil Co., Abilene, Jan. 3 Lamport TAE 1565 Selby Ave., 
ov. 2 ex. , . 
1 4 — 3 Light Co., Pittsburgh, 10 St. aul Fire 3 Insurance 
v. 
3 1 Aug. 20 Publio Service Co, of Colorado, Box 11 Sr Poa Stanley Works, New Britain, 
000 , Denver, Colo. 
May 13 90 Paxton & Gallagher Co., 9th and 12 Alabama Power Co., Box 2641, 
arr oar cane ones Nor. $ . tone Mae Cn, aie Series 12 1,000 | Fullerton Lum — — Co., 918 Roanoke 
ov „ St. 18, Mo. r 
k * — Connecticut gai & Power Co., 55 aD BR ein prepol ‘Minn. 0 5 
. Hartford, Conn. 
bi Sept. 2 Mississippi Po Power & Light Co,, — aa McKay Bldg, Mis- 
ackson 
eae 6 r W Wells Co, Duluth, Minn, 17 £00 Connecticut bight & Power Co., 
May 22 800 | Public Service Co., of Indiana, Ino. , 10 talog Manufacturing Co., Hartfo onn 
ANE: W abel, 188. A f Decatur, 17 500 | Carolina Power & Light Co., Box 
13 Fullerton Lumber Co., 918 Roanoke Aug. 22 500 | 1551, Raleigh, N. O 
1,000 Jan, 14 Bidg., Minneapolis, Minn. 1,000 
May 28 500 | Am miy Ne fe os Co., 30 Rocke- Jau 41 900 | The 0 d 5 
feller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. > . 2 ree eh 4,1 
FR A). OO eee ley Hardware Co, Sept. 16 e 300 New York Wire Cloth G., 445 
— —.— Nis 500 The W. Bingham Co, Box 00. Park Ave., New York 22, N. 
NY ind Oh. Co, Box 002, yey g| 800 Arkansas Power & Light Co. 
1| 500 | James E. Bennett & Co., 141 West Cleveland, Ohio. ob; 81 National Mank, Lin 
July 20 500 Jackson Blvd., Chicago, I 27 1, 500 The ason one dingte Oo., Muß, Arn a an 0 
eve! o. 
1,000 28 500 van Camp Hardware & Iron Con 4 500 St, Paul J a Stock Exchange, St. 
est Mar s 
Juos F = pountin Funia Berrie Co., apolis, Ind 7 4 500 | Cay nial Fertilizer Co, 61 Broadway, 
ov. m: ex. — 
13 „ arillo, Oct, 1 1,000 Lone Star Gas Co., Dallas, Tex. 1 500 Virginie, Electrio & Power Co., 
. Apr. 21 „ 
June 8 1, 500 E SR Co., Ine., Norfolk, pe 5 5 7 500 ** — ie San Fran Bag 
8 500 wd ae Inc., 141 West 8 500 8 ipe Fittings Co., Post 
Jackson Bird. I. Ohi icago, m. Oct. 1 EA ee & Co,, Minne- one Box 2592, Birmingham 2, 
11 Southwestern Gas & Electric Co. wah a 10] 750 | The Lufkin Rule Co, Saginaw, 
w ee e bei 11 Northwestern-Hanna Fuel Co., 2196 


University Ave., St. Paul, Minn. 


Texas Electric Service Co., Post 
Office Box 970, Fort Worth 1, Tex. 


g 


Pacific Power & Light Sy PA 5 
Service Bldg., Portland 4, Oreg. 


7, 500 Delaware Power & Light Co. 
55 1e Ark re cette 5 unten Ee oa 1 © y Hart-Dartlett-Sturtevant ali Co. 
TK. cer, le 8 oa „ 
woo | Utah Power & Light Co. Salt Lake vi i zan Howard are io" July 6 Board of Trade Bldg. 
4 A acifie Power & Light Co., Public 
500 The elke Kaner Co., Dayton, Nov. 2 Odd Ven Bldg. Portland 4 Oren. 
1,000 | Allison-Erwin Co., 209 East Sth St., 3 Consolidated Gas Electric Lt Fob: Tex.0"Kan Flour Mills, Co., Post 
8 N, G. Power Co., Lexington and Lib- June 22 . Office Box 448, Dallas, Tex. 
500 North r aa Ooi 5 — cos erty Sts., Baltimore 2, Md. Ni 
Minn.” id aa Louisiana Power & Light Co., 142 
500 | Monerief - Lenoir Manufacturing Vork, N. Deloronde St., New Orleans 14, 
[hoe J e ee weck e l. B. er i 
S — ham ven- Sooo 
500 | Maytag Oo, 512 North 4th St. 
970 Bop St., Omaha, N. Ich. wm’ . =] porh doyra, Sept. 500 ewton, Towa. $ 
9 500 | Pennsylvania Power & Light Co., 1,000 
hace . Feb. "so | Wisconsin Power & Light Co. 122 
500 | Charles Wolohan, Inc., Birch Run, 000 West Washington Ave., Madison 
rd aga Nov. 1 . ‘The Dayton Oo. ine M Aves 7th Mar, 1 so basco Servioos Ine, 2 Rector St, 
1,000 2 ew Yor! 
200 | Arkansas Power & Light Oo., Sime 2 55 aring Co. a| 1,000 | Marsh & M l, Minneapolis, 
mons National Bank, Pine Bluf, Dea; .'7 ee e Go,, 111 Downer 3| s0 | Bowman Dairy Co., 140 West On- 
500 | Idaho Power Co., Boise, Idaho, 8 600 W 1 e tario, Chicago 10, e 8 ; 
— Co., Standard Life Bldg., Jackson, 44 4,000 Bostwick-Braun Co., Summi 
500 Ennio e e 85 y Co., Miss. y i 5 Sts., . a 
500 80 P ewar. . bermen's Associat: air 0. st ani 
2 5 FFC Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia 4, Pa, 
1, 000 20 Su e Co., Phila- 10 500 | The Colorado Milling & Elevator 
wae sa Co., Equitable Bldg., Denver 2, 
July 6 500 | Texas Electric Service Co., Fort 21 Masback "Hardware Co., 330 Hud- Colo. 
Oct. 900 „ Tex. son St. New York B ‘NY 1¹ 500 | Orgill Bros. & Co., 10 West Calhoun 
1, 400 23 Charles . 5 1140 we Ave., Memphis, Tenn. 
ation, Pearsall, Tex, 14 500 | Florida Power & Light Co., Miami, 
27 Morley Bros. 7 Mich. Aug. 1 500 Fla. 
500 | Jos. Schlitz Brewing Co., Milwau- 28 2 Power & Light Co., Dallas, af 
Dr TEA at 20 Kelley-How-Thomson Co., Duluth, 000 
1, 000 Minn. Mar. 17 500] New Orleans Public Sarra Ine. 
July 27 | 1,000 | Peden Iron & Steel Co., Houston, 317 Baronne St., Post Office Box 
Tex. 340, New O Orleans, La. 


Apr. 


Aug. 


Apr. 


8 Ss 88 


5⁰⁰ 
5⁰⁰ 
500 
500 
500 
000 
300 
500 


8 8 85 el se 8 88 85 
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Name and address 


Lone 5 ig Co., 1915 Wood St., 
Dallas, Ti 
Samon Cordage Works, Boston, 


Public Service Co. of Indiana, Inc., 
110 North Illinois St., Indianap- 
olis 9, Ind. 

— ‘Milk Institute, 1 20 South 


1105 Ave., St. 
= ouglass Co., EPE Norfolk 


Wisconsin Electric Power Co., 231 
yest Michigan St., Milwaukee 1. 


Southwestern Public Service Co., 
Box 1261, Amarillo, Tex. 

International Minerals & Chemical 
Corp., 20 North Wacker Dr., 
Chicago 6, III. 

Baker E Hamilton, 700-768 7th St., 
San Francisco 19, Calif. 

Sloss & padan, 109 Potrero Ave., 
San Francisco 1, 

Mississippi Power & ‘Light Co., 
Jackson, Miss. 

L. Gange, Leamington Hotel, 

‘Minneapolis, Minn. 

Washi m Water Power Co., 

any fice Box 1445, Spokane 6, 


Tae Detroit Edison Co., Detroit 26, 
ich, 


The Salt Lake Hardware Co., Post 

9505 Box 510, Salt Lake City 9, 
tah 

H. D. Hudson Manufacturing Co., 

roe ‘East Illinois St. „ Chicago 11, 


Dahan Carrigan & Hayden Co., 
Post Office Box 3024, San Fran- 
cisco 19, Calif. 

Stratton Grain Co., 700-720 Grain 
and Stock Exchange, Milwaukee 


Louisville Gas & Electric Co., 311 
te Chestnut St., Louisville X 


y. 
Northern Indiana Public Service 
85 3 Hohman Ave., Ham- 


ond 

Phiadeiphia Electrie Co., 1000 
Chestnut St., Philadelphia 5, Pa, 

American Cyanamid Co., 30 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York, N. V. 

Pacific Gas & Electric Go., 245 
Market St., San Francisco, Calif. 

Standard Oil Co.,, 910 South Michi- 
gan Ave., Chicago 5, III. 


Duquesne Light Co., 435 6th Ave., 
Pittsburgh, 19, Pa. 


California Packing Corp., 101 Cali- 
fornia St., San Francisco, Calif. 
Lumbermen’s Association of T xls, 
615 Second e Bank Bldg., 
Houston 

Consumers aa Co., 212 ae 
gan Ave. West, Jacksoi oo 

F. S. Royster Guano 0. Peet 
Ollice Box 479, Norfolk, Va. 


Columbus & Southern Ohio Elec- 
trie Co., 215 North Front St., Co- 
lumbus, Ohio. 


Coleman Co., Inc., St. Francis and 
2d St., Wichita 1, Kans. 

Pennsylvania Power & Light Co., 
2 a Hamilton Sts., Allen- 


Nothere, “States Power Co., 15 
Sgath 5th St., Minneapolis, 


Uhlmann Grain Co., 1480 Feat of 
Trade Bldg., Chicago 4, 


Bostwick-Braun Co., Summitt and 
Monroe Sts., Toledo, Ohio. 

Carolina Power i. Light Co., Box 
1551, Raleigh, N. C. 


Belknap Hardware & Manufactur- 
. Co. 2 Nr. East Main St., Louis- 


Colorado eet & Elevator Co., 


Equitable Bldg., Denver 2, Colo. 
Lone Star Gas O., 1915 Wood St., 
allas, Tex, 


July 


Aug. 


Sept. 


Nov. 


Des. 


Name and address 


Oklahoma Gas & Electric Co., 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 

Idaho Power on Boise, Idaho. 

King Midas Flour Mills, Minne- 


apolis, Minn. 
9 Elevators, Minneapolis, 
reny AS 1 Yards, Minne- 
a 
7. H. . & Co., 312 Chamber 
oft Commerce, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Kentucky Utilities Co., Tne., 159 
West Main St., Lexington, K. 


Marshall-Wells Co., Duluth "Milan. 
Roberts Dairy Co., 2901 Cuming 


4 Irving Pl., New 


ork, V. 
Schlitz Brewing Co., Mil- 
waukee, W. 

Public Service Co. of Colorado, 

Post Office Box 840, Denver 1, 
Colo, 

Public Service Co. of Indiana, Inc., 
110 North Illinois St., Indianapo- 
lis 9, Ind. 

Alexander Lumber Co., 111 Downer 
Pl., Old Second National Bank 
Bldg., Aurora, III. 

Delaware Power & Light Co., 
Wilmington, Del 

Utah Power & Light Co., Salt Lake 


City, Utal 

Simonds-shickds-Thels Grain Co., 
Kansas City, } 

Montana Flour “Mills Co., Box 631, 
Great Falls, Mont. 

ors Elevator 60. Great Falls, 


Mon 

Norris “Grain Co., 1637_ Board of 
Trade Bldg., Chicago, III. 

O. M M. McClung & Co., Inc., Knox- 
ville, Tenn, 

Moncrief-Lenoir Manufacturing Co., 
Houston, Tex. 

na Tron & Steel Co., Houston, 


ex. 

Montana Power Co., Butte, Mont. 

James E. Bennett & Co., 141 West 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, III. 

Public Service Electric & Gas | Oo., 
80 Park Pl., Newark, N 

San Antonio Machine 4 9 
os „Drawer No. 660, San Antonio, 

ex. 

Southwestern Gas & Electric Co., 

1 Office Box 1106, Shreveport, 


3 8 2 8 88 JURE 


g 5 


Farwell, Ozmun, 


Kirk & Co., 
St. Paul 1, Minn. 


Fones Bros. Hardware Co., Little 
Rock, Ark. 


George Worthington Co., 802-832 
St. Clair Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 


Wilcox Lumber Oo., Lock Drawer 
651, Detroit Lakes, Minn. 

Hibbard, Spencer, Bartlett & Co., 
2201 Howard St., Evanston, III. 

American Cotton Shippers Associa- 
tion, 801 Cotton Exchange Bldg., 


Mem phis, Tenn. 

Stratton- Warren Hardware Co., 
Inc., Memphis, Tenn. 

en Hardware Co., St. Louis, 

Lampert Lumber Co., Snelling and 
Grand Ave., St. Paul 5, Minn. 

Van Dusen Harrington Co., 713 
Chamber of Commerce, Minne- 
apolis 15, Minn. 

George A. Clark & Son, 901 North 
Third St., Minneapolis, Minn. 

Allison-Erwin Co., 209 East Fifth 
St., Charlotte, N. C. 


Edward K. Tryon Co.,815 Arch St. 5 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Buhl Sons Co., Deuria Mich. 
Masback Hardware C 0., 330 Hud- 
1 St., „Pieps 8 N. Y. 
e W. ham Co., box 
Cleveland, Ohio. 8 
Western Cotton Oil Oo., box 521, 
Abilene, Tex 
Van Camp Hardware & Iron Co., 
401 West Maryland St., Indian- 


apolis, Ind. 
n ai & Co., Min- 
neapolis, 


Date Amount Name and address 


19. 
Dor $1, 000 Poppet hig omic Co., Phila- 
elp! 

12 1,000 | J. F. Anderson Lumber Oo., 2700 
Foshay Tower, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

15 1,300 | International Elevator Co., 374 
Grain Exchange Bldg., Minne- 
apolis 15, Minn. 

21 500 | Western Paint & Varnish Co., 

Duluth, Minn. 

22 1, 250 | John Pritzlaff Hardware Oo., 335 
Rome Plankinton Ave., Milwau- 

23 1, 250 Globe Elevators, Division of F. H, 
Peavey & Co., Duluth, Minn, 

30 1,000 | Morley Bros., Saginaw, Mich. 


Mr. Speaker, it will be noted that con- 
tributions below $500 are not listed, but 
it is safe to say that the smaller contri- 
butions not required by law to be filed 
will aggregate as much as the $600,000 
which the racketeering National Tax 
Equality Association did file because 
compelled to do so by law. 

The cross-examination of the officers 
of the National Tax Equality Associa- 
tion by members of the Ways and Means 
Committee reveals the perfidy and the 
purpose of this lobby directed against 
the legitimate activities of the farmers. 

I am extending as a part of my re- 
marks excerpts from hearings before the 
House Ways and Means Committee on 
March 1 and 2, 1951: 

CONGRESSMEN CROSS-EXAMINE NTEA ON 
PROPAGANDA AND PRESSURE 
FOREWORD 

Material in this pamphlet is taken from 
the actual transcript of hearings before the 
Committee on Ways and Means of the House 
of Representatives on March 1 and 2, 1951. 
Since reprinting of the entire proceedings 
in this pamphlet is impracticable, portions of 
the testimony have been omitted, and none 
of the exhibits introduced in the record has 
been included. However, there has been no 
revision in any manner of the testimony 
which is included. 

EXCERPTS FROM HEARINGS BEFORE HOUSE WAYS 
AND MEANS COMMITTEE MARCH 1-2, 1951 
(The excerpts below are from the hearings 

of March 1, 1951, following the direct testi- 

mony of Jerry Voorhis, executive secretary 

of the Cooperative League of the U. S, A.) 
Mr. REED. There is an organization here, I 

think, known as the National Tax Equality 

Association. I have before me one of many 

letters which are rather interesting. 

Inasmuch as the contents of this letter are 
directed almost entirely to me, I think I will 
read it: 

NATIONAL Tax EQUALITY ASSOCIATION, 

Chicago, Ill., February 17, 1951. 

Dear FRIEND AND MEMBER: A calculated ef- 
fort is being made by Congressman DANIEL 
A. REED, of New York, a member of the Ways 
and Means Committee, to impugn the sin- 
cerity and good faith of the businessmen 
and taxpayers who are writing letters to the 
Ways and Means Committee and to Congress 
demanding tax equality. 

At a public hearing of the Ways and Means 
Committee on Thursday, February 15, Chair- 
man ROBERT L. DovGHTON revealed that thou- 
sands upon thousands of letters are being 
received from businessmen and taxpayers all 
over the Nation demanding that cooperatives 
be taxed the same as other businesses. 
Whereupon, Congressman Reep launched a 
vitriolic attack on businessmen who have 
written letters, characterizing them as 
“suckers.” 

Congressman REEp’s attempt to prejudice 
the committee as to the sincerity of you and 
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other businessmen who want tax equality 
can only be answered in one way, and that 
is by more letters from you and your friends 
and business associates. 

Therefore, I urge you to write immediately 
and have your friends do likewise, stating in 
terms that cannot be misunderstood your 
own personal and independent desire for tax 
equality. 

The Ways and Means Committee has 
scheduled hearings on this subject for 
March 1 and 2. The following witnesses will 
represent NTEA and present the case for tax 
equality: 

Dr. O. Glenn Saxon, professor of economics 
at Yale University. 

Mr. Ralph Burgess, tax expert, formerly 
connected with the Joint Staff and Treasury 
Department. 

Mr. Joseph J. O'Connell, formerly chief 
counsel for the Treasury Department. 

Mr. Clarence A. Jackson, executive vice 
president of Indiana State Chamber of Com- 
merce. 

These hearings are the initial step in the 
big fight ahead for tax equality. This fight 
is going to be won by you who continue to 
write, phone, and talk to your Members of 
Congress and Chairman ROBERT L. DoucHTon 
who, when your sincerity was questioned by 
Congressman Reep, defended you, and fur- 
ther stated that taxes should not be in- 
creased on anyone until the untaxed are 
taxed. 

Please back up Chairman Dovcuton and 
our witnesses who are going to present the 
facts in your behalf. It is important that 
you send copies of any letters you write to 
Chairman DouGHTON to your own Congress- 
man and ask him to also intercede with the 
Ways and Means Committee, demanding that 
they tax the untaxed before increasing taxes 
on anybody. Act now, 

Sincerely, 
GARNER M. LESTER, 
President. 


Attached to that letter is an order blank, 
which is as follows: 
“NATIONAL Tax EQUALITY ASSOCIATION, 

“231 South LaSalle Street, 
“Chicago, III. 

“Please send me”—and then there is a 
blank space copies of this letter that I may 
send to friends and business associates who 
are interested in the fight for tax equality.” 

Then there are lines for the name, address, 
and city and State. 

Well, that is one of a series of letters. 

Now, let us see who the contributors are 
and just make a check on that. Now, these 
are contributions of $500 or more to the Na- 
tional Tax Equality Association, Chicago, Ill, 
The source of the information is the Quar- 
terly Lobbying Reports, Nos. 1954, 2212, 2541, 
and 2805 filed by the National Tax Equality 
Association with the Clerk of the House of 
Representatives. 

(Mr. Reen here introduced into the record 
a list of names and addresses.) 

* * * * s 


Mr. Reep. The above reports list 138 con- 
tributors of $500 or more to the National Tax 
Equality Association in 1949, of whom 43 or 
31 percent are power companies. 

Mr. Voornts, And those power companies, 
incidentally, Congressman REED, had every 
opportunity to bring rural electricity to rural 
America, had they wanted to, and were con- 
templated as probably being the ones that 
could do it, but just did not do it, The 
farmers through their co-ops did it for them- 
selves; and now the power companies don’t 
like it. 

Mr. Regn. This is a mobilization, through 
inflammatory literature by a lobbying organ- 
ization, in an attempt to create a class cleay- 
age between the businessmen and the farm- 
ers. But I am not through yet. 


Here is another list of contributors. This 
is for 1950 and for the first quarter of the year 
ending March 31, 1950. 

Quarterly reports filed by the National Tax 
Equality Association with the Clerk of the 
House of Representatives, under the Federal 
Regulation of Lobbying Act, being reports 
Nos. 689, 1353, 2945, and 4028. For the first 
quarter we have the following: 

[Mr. REED here read into the record an- 
other list of names and addresses. ] 

* * * * * 


Mr. REED. I just wanted to give you an idea 
of the picture these great friends of farmers 
throughout the United States who are con- 
tributing to this racketeering crowd that is 
sending out all kinds of scurrilous literature. 
I will have a lot more to say a little later 
when they put their witnesses on the stand. 

* 


„ * * * 


(The following excerpts are from the hear- 
ings of March 2, 1951:) 

Mr. Jackson. My name is Clarence A. Jack- 
son, of Indianapolis, Ind. 

The CHAIRMAN, Will you have the gentle- 
men with you give their names for the rec- 
ord also? 

Mr. Lester. My name is Garner M. Lester, 
and I am president of the National Tax 
Equality Association of Chicago. My home is 
at Jackson, Miss. 

Mr. O'CONNELL. Joseph J. O'Connell, Jr., 
lawyer and member of the firm of Chapman, 
Bryson, Walsh & O'Connell, of Washington, 
D. C. 

The CHAIRMAN. In what capacity do you 
appear? 

Mr. O'ConNetL. I represent the National 
Tax Equality Association. 

The C HARMAN. Who is the next gentle- 
man? 

Mr. Abcock. I am Albert W. Adcock, gen- 
eral counsel for the National Tax Equality 
Association. 

Mr. MarsH. My name is Homer E. Marsh, 
director of research, National Tax Equality 
Association. 

Mr. CALHOUN. My name is Leonard J. Cal- 
houn of Carter & Calhoun, Washington at- 
torneys, and I have been retained by the 
National Tax Equality Association. 

Mr. Reep. Mr. Saxon, did you give your 
name? 

Mr. Saxon. Professor Saxon, of Yale. I 
testified yesterday. 

The CHAIRMAN. Very well; Mr. Jackson, you 
may proceed in your own way. 

[Mr. Jackson here read his prepared state- 
ment.] 

The CHAIRMAN. Are there any questions, 
gentlemen? 

Mr. Reep. Mr. Chairman? 

The CHAIRMAN. Mr. REED. 

Mr. REED. Mr. Jackson, how long have you 
been associated with National Tax Equality 
Association? 

Mr. Jackson. I was one of its organizers 
and for years before then I saw the need of 
an organization devoting its energies to no 
other problem, because our organization and 
many like it could not give it the attention, 

Mr. Reen. Have you received a salary from 
the organization? 

Mr. Jackson. No; but I have felt that I 
ought to. 

Mr. Reep. You say you have felt that you 
ought to. 

Mr. Jackson. Yes, 

Mr. Rxxp. I do not think that is fair. It 
would be discrimination, Mr. Jackson, You 
are being discriminated against. 

Mr. Jackson. I think so, 

Mr. Reep. A lot of men have contributed 
to this organization and they should be a 
little more generous with a man of your 
ability, and I mean that sir. 

Mr. Jackson. Yes, sir. Thank you. 

Mr. Reep. Will you give me a list of the 
Officers of the association? 
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Mr. Jackson. Yes. Have you seen this let- 
terhead? 

Mr. REED. I believe not. 
much. 

Without objection, I would like to insert 
that in the record. 

Mr. Jackson. We would be very happy to 
have you do that. 

The CHatrmMan. Without objection, that 
may be inserted in the record at this point. 

Mr. REED. What salary does the president 
of this organization receive? 

Mr. Jackson. How much do you get, Mr. 
President? 

Mr, LESTER. I do not now nor have I ever 
received one penny of salary from the Na- 
tional Tax Equality Association. 

Mr. REED. I should say that is another case 
of discrimination. 

Do you have anybody on a salary, that is, 
a compensation list or anything? 

Mr. Jackson. Oh, yes, we have a compe- 
tent staff. 

Mr. REED. What is the highest salary paid 
to a member of the staff? 

Mr. Jackson. I cannot answer that. 

Mr. LESTER. Our highest paid salary to any 
one individual is $10,000. 

Mr. Reep. There is no salary higher than 
that? 

Mr. LESTER. We have a contractual agree- 
ment for managerial services which does 
not specify one, two, or a dozen men, it is 
a service that must be provided no matter 
what is required, for the sum of $48,000 a 
year. 

Mr. REED. How many are involved in that 
$48,000? 

Mr. Lester. Never less than two, and some- 
times more. 

Mr. REED. That would mean someone gets 
$24,000? 

Mr. LESTER. Not necessarily so. 

Mr. REED. Well, how much do they get? 

Mr. Lester. Well, it depends on the situa- 
tion. It might be that during part of the 
year we might have four or five or maybe 
just two, and it would be spread out for the 
whole period, you see, of 12 months. 

Mr. Reen. Will you put in the record the 
different periods and the salaries for these 
periods that you have had since you have 
been operating? 

Mr. Lester. Well, that could be quite a 
hard task to get, Mr. REED, because it varies 
from time to time. If you want to classify 
it that way, that is entirely agreeable to 
us. 

We think we are getting a bargain at 
$48,000 a year for the managerial services 
we are getting, and we might say that that 
is a small drop in the bucket certainly com- 
pared to what the Farm Credit Administra- 
tion puts out on financing and organizing 
cooperatives. 

Mr. REED. How many lobbyists do you have 
registered in Washington? 

Mr. Lester. I don’t know that we have any. 
We have Mr. Calhoun on a retainer, and he 
is registered. 

Mr. REED. I have seen some people around 
and I certainly supposed they were lobbyists. 
They seemed to work in the interests of this 
legislation, You say he is the only registered 
lobbyist here? 

Mr. Lester. The National Tax Equality As- 
sociation is registered as a lobbyist; we are 
registered. We don’t know exactly what a 
lobbyist is. 

Mr. Reep. How many are operating and 
lobbying under this general registration over 
here in the Capitol filed with the Clerk of 
the House? How many are operating there? 

Mr. LESTER. We do not have any office in 
Washington at all, Mr. REED. 

Mr. REED. I know you do not. I am talk- 
ing about individuals. How many do you 
have around? 


Thank you very 
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Mr. LESTER. We have five or six here today. 

Mr. Reev. How many do you usually have 
who are registered as lobbyists? 

Mr, Lester. None at all. We don’t even 
have an office in Washington. 

Mr. ReEp. You have some of them circu- 
lating around registered as lobbyists. 

Mr. LESTER. Do you know, Mr. REED, that 
they are working for us? Or is that just 
hearsay? 

Mr. REED. All I know is what they say, that 
is allI know. If their word is not good, that 
is not my fault. 

Mr. LESTER. Do you mean some of them 
told you they were working for us and were 
registered lobbyists? 

Mr. REED. Yes. 

Mr. LESTER. Who are they? 

Mr. REED. I am asking you the questions. 
I will put the information in the record 
when I see fit. 

At this point I would like to introduce this 
document here which is headed “National 
Tax Equality Association, Inc., 231 South 
LaSalle Street, Chicago 4,” dated “December 
18, 1950,” and listing “Garner M. Lester, 
president; Seth Marshall, chairman of the 
executive committee; Vernon Scott, vice 
president.” 

It is addressed to “Congressman FRANK 
BUCHANAN, chairman, House Select Com- 
mitte on Lobbying Activities, Congress of the 
United States, Washington, D. C.” 

“DEAR Sm: Mr. Scott is out of town, so in 
conformity with his letter of December 6 
to you, and in compliance with your re- 
quest, I am enclosing a list showing the 
total amount received by the National Tax 
Equality Association from each member 
making contributions of $500 or more, from 
January 1, 1947, to date’—which is Decem- 
ber 18, 1950—“together with the amount, 
date, and purpose of each such contribu- 
tion.” 

Then follows tabulations for the years 
1947, 1948, 1949, and 1950, with this heading 
at the top of each year's listing: 


“Contributions listed below were made for 


the purpose of supporting the research, pub- 
licity, and general activities of NTEA. Con- 
tributions are not made for special purposes. 
Ali funds received are used to support the 
general activities of the organization. None 
are earmarked for specific purposes.” 
I will ask to have these included in the 
record; I will not read them to you. 
Mr. Reep here entered the list into the 
record.] 
+ + 


* * 


PN 
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The CHAIRMAN. Are there any further ques- 


tions? 

Mr. Curtis. Mr. Chairman? 

The CHAIRMAN. Mr. CURTIS. 

Mr. Curtis. How is the National Tax Equal- 
ity Association lined up with the various 
State tax equality associations? : 

Mr. Jackson. I think you mean an organi- 
zation like the Indiana State Chamber of 
Commerce? ~- 

Mr. Curtis. No; I don’t know what they 
call them. In Nebraska we call it the Ne- 
braska Tax Equality League. What is the 
relationship between that association and 
yours? I 


Mr. Curtis. Now, what is the answer to my 
question? What is the relation of these 
State organizations to the National organi- 
zation? 

Mr. Lester. None. They have separate 
charters. The National Tax Equality Asso- 
ciation has at times loaned them men which 
they have paid for, their salaries, and so forth. 
It takes capable men to get out and organize 
and raise funds. We did not have them. 
We could raise a little money, so we hired 
some of their men to come down and help 
us out. 

Mr. Curtis. Do you write some of the bulle- 
tins for them? 

Mr. LESTER. Yes, sir. The National Tax 
Equality Association furnishes bulletins, 
some of the services. We furnish them to 
the cooperatives, or anybody else. 

Mr. Curtis. Did the National Tax Equality 
Association, or league, whatever you call it, 
have anything to do with the telegram or 
bulletin of last fall that referred to the 
chairman of this committee and said that 
he was panhandling this issue? 

Mr. Lester. I do not know anything about 
any such telegram. May I ask, by whom 
was it sent? 

Mr. Curtis. I am asking if your associa- 
tion or any of your affiliates had anything 
to do with that telegram or bulletin. I do 
not recall what it was. 

Mr. LESTER. I have never heard of it. 

Mr, Curtis. I wonder if any of your asso- 
ciates know anything about it. 

Mr. LESTER. Our general counsel, Mr. Ad- 
cock, is here. I suggest you ask him about it. 

Mr. Curtis. It was rather common Knowl- 
edge around here at the time. 

Mr. Lester. What do you mean by common 
knowledge? 

Mr. Curtis. I had several people speak 
about it. I received a long-distance call from 
Omaha and it was read over the telephone 
to me. 

Mr. LESTER. I believe it was hearsay; yes? 

Mr. Curtis. No; it was not hearsay, 

Mr. LESTER, I would like to see a copy of 
it. We have not sent any telegrams. 

Mr. Curtis. I do not recall whether it was 
a telegram or a bulletin. 

Now, referring to Mr. Jackson's statement 
at the bottom of page 2 and at the top of 
page 3, it says: 

“If your committee should report out and 
this Congress should enact a tax measure 
which would continue to permit tax-exempt 
corporations to exclude from their gross in- 
come earnings distributed as patronage divi- 
dends, rebates, overpayments, underpay- 
ments, et cetera, et cetera, et cetera, its net 
effect would be zero. It would be no more 
than a meaningless gesture which would 


bring little or no additional income to the 


2 


Treasury and would mean a continuation of 


the bitter fight of the businessmen and tax- 


payers of this country for tax justice. 

“It would be commonly recognized that 
such action was merely an attempt at politi- 
cal deception which would give no real relief 
from the tax subsidized competition with 


which taxpaying business is now faced.” 


Mr. Jackson. I am not going to evade that, 2 


Iam trying to think what you are after. But 
if I can’t, one of the other gentlemen here 
can. 
One of the jobs, of course, of any organi- 
zation like ours, is to get the new recruits 
and try to find in every community in the 
State an organization that will spread out to 
the grass roots. 

Mr. LESTER. Mr. Curtis, perhaps I can give 
you a little better answer. May I go back 
just a little bit and tell why I became in- 


terested in the National Tax Equality Asso- 
ciation? 
* * 


s = 


Political deception on whose part? 

Mr. JACKSON. I have discussed this matter. 
Here is what they have agreed. I was told by 
the public leadership: 

“You are being unfair to us. This is a 
highly controversial issue. You have only 
been on it a few years. In the meanwhile 
rural free delivery boxes have been flooded, 
You have not balanced up the story. If we 


Republicans are going to win, we have to 


have the farm vote and business vote. Let us 
alone.” 
I have been told by equally important 


- Democratic members: 


“We already have the farm vote. Then 
you want us to do something to throw it 
away.” 


I think there is some political implications. 


there, because, after all, this is a political 
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country, sir, and these things revolve on 
political sentiment which we call politics. 

Mr, Curtis. Now, last year in executive ses- 
sion, there were some votes in this com- 
mittee about cooperatives. I am going to 
ask you some questions about that. 

What would be the unrelated reserves of 
cooperatives? Does anybody know? 

Mr. LESTER. Does anybody know, Mr. Jack- 
son? 

Mr. MarsH. I do not. 

Mr. Curtis. There was a motion made, 
“Moved that no exemption be made as to 
unrelated reserves of cooperatives.” 

Now, would the passage of that motion 
solve the problem? Or would that be poli- 
tical deception? 

I am reading an exact copy of a motion 
made. 

Mr. JACKSON. Before your committee? 

Mr. Curtis. Yes. 

Mr. Jackson. I never heard of it. Would 
you point up the question, sir? We do not 
get it. Are you asking us for an answer? 

Mr. Curtis. I am asking if such a motion 
would solve your problem. 

Mr. O'CONNELL. May I interject myself? 

My name is O'Connell. If I understand 
your question correctly, that motion was to 
tax the unallocated reserves of cooperatives, 

Mr. Curtis. There was another motion 
offered. Moved to tax the unallocated re- 
serves of cooperatives. 

Now, if that motion had carried, would 
that have solved your problem? 

Mr. O'ConNELL. No. 

Mr. Curtis. That is the category that is in 
this statement that says it amounts to ap- 
proximately zero; is that right? 

Mr. Jackson, I think so. In other words, 
We have been approached many times for 
compromise. 

Pe Mr. Curtis. Now, there was another mo- 
on: 

“Moved, to extend cooperatives the same 
treatment as has been extended to unrelated 
ae income of eleemosynary institu- 
tions.” 

Now, what would be an unrelated business 
income of a cooperative? 

Mr. LESTER. Will you repeat that again? 

Mr. CurTis. “Moved, to extend the co- 
operatives the same treatment as was ex- 
tended to the unrelated business income of 
eleemosynary institutions.” 

Mr. O'CONNELL. All the business income 
of the eleemosynary institutions has been 
subjected to tax. If similar treatment were 
applied to what we considered to be the in- 
come of cooperatives, the problem would be 
solved, 

Mr. Curtis. That would not settle the 
issue or the question of whether or not 
patronage dividends should be taxed? 

Mr. Lester. That is what I say, it depends 
on what you mean by income. 

Mr. Curtis. Nobody knew. I did not 
know what these motions meant at the time. 


I do not know yet. But there is one that 


is quite clear, that was to tax the unallo- 
cated reserves of cooperatives. Now, is it 


* your opinion that that would not be the 


Mr. Curtis? 


answer? Is that right? 

Mr. O'CONNELL. No, that would not be the 
answer, sir. 

Mr. Curtis. Is it not true that following 
that vote, even though it was made in exec- 
utive session, bulletins were gotten out and 
assistance was given to some of your sub- 
sidiaries to issue bulletins which, in sub- 


- stance, did imply that a solution to the 


cooperative tax program was offered. and 
certain members voted against it? Is that 
not true? 

Mr. Lester. I have not been following you 
closely. As I get the point, you want to 


` know whether or not we sent out a bulletin 


in which that was stated. Is that the point, 


Mr. Curtis. Yes. 
Mr. LESTER. Yes, we sent out a bulletin. 
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Mr. Curtis. Even though your own opin- 
ion is that it amounts to zero; is that right? 

Mr. Lester. I have not followed the reso- 
lution, I am not familiar with the resolu- 
tion. 

Mr. Curtis. But you sent out a bulletin 
on it. 

Mr. Lester. I do not have a copy of them 
before me. 

Mr, Curtis. I just read them to you. 

Mr. Lester. We did not figure that any of 
the Congressmen would be ashamed of how 
they voted. 

Mr. Curtis. No, nobody is ashamed of how 
he voted, but I want to know whether you 
contend that was a solution to the problem 
before us. 

Mr. LESTER. I am not a technical man. 
Now if you will read the resolution over 
again, the one you say would solve it, I shall 
be glad to answer. 

Mr. Curtis. The only one here that I can 
get any substance out of, either when they 
were offered or not, is “moved to tax the un- 
allocated reserves of cooperatives.” 

Mr. Lester. That would be a partial solu- 
tion. That is part of the problem, if you 
did that. 

Mr. Curtis. You present a paper today and 
you say its net effect would be zero. 

Mr. Lester. The reason for that is that 
they can take all of these reserves and take 
all the money and not set up reserves and 
then turn back and use it as capital; they 
would have the money just the same. That 
is the reason we say the net would be zero. 

While I am before the microphone, I want 
to answer about the telegram. When the 
10-percent withholding tax was under dis- 
cussion, our office sent out a telegram, but 
the word “panhandling” was not used. We 
said we hoped the committee would not 
pamper the cooperatives. I want to get that 
straight. 

Mr. Curtis. I do not have the bulletin or 
telegram in question. If I can locate it, I 
will do so. 

Now, who is Mr. Vernon Scott? 

Mr. Jackson. Vernon Scott is of the firm 
of Scott and Schuler. They are employed by 
the National Tax Equality Association to do 
this job. 

Mr. Curtts. Is he the chief administrative 
officer of the association? 

Mr. Jackson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Curtis. But not an employee? 

Mr. Jackson. No he is under contract. 
Mr. Scott was with the California, Ohio, and 
other State chambers of commerce on similar 
jobs; Mr. Schuler, editor of the Ladies’ Home 
Journal and Country Gentleman. 

Mr. Curtis. Mr. Vernon Scott, chief ad- 
ministrative officer of the National Tax 
Equality Association of Chicago, testified in 
the Roberts Dairy case in Omaha, Nebr., be- 
fore the tax court in January 1950, as fol- 
lows. He was asked this question: 

“Question. Will you kindly tell me how 
NTEA is going to serve its members unless it 
does bring about the accomplishment of the 
repeal of the tax exemptions? 

“Answer. NTEA has the idea and the pro- 
gram that this can be solved without any 
legislation whatever. 

“Question. In what way? 

“Answer. If the bureaus of Washington, 
Treasury Department notably, following 
some basic decisions made by the courts, 
would interpret the rulings in a different 
light than they presently are made, there 
would be no need whatever for legislation. 

“Question. There would be a need for 
change in the Treasury’s rulings and court 
decisions; is that not true? 

“Answer. No, no change in court decisions, 
no change whatever in court decisions. 

“Question. When a change in the inter- 
pretation of those decisions by the executive 
agency of the Government? 

“Answer. The Treasury Department to- 
morrow for both exempt and non-exempt, 
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tax-exempt enterprises, can bring about tax 
equality without one single piece of legis- 
lation.” 

Is that still the position of your associa- 
tion? 

Mr. Lester. Dr. Saxon will answer that, if 
you please, Mr. Curtis. 

Dr. Saxon. I cannot answer your question 
specifically, sir, because I do not know what 
the present position of the association is in 
regard to anything. 

In regard to what Mr. Scott is trying to get 
across, he is not correct 100 percent. The 
Treasury could tomorrow reverse itself on 
its rulings in regard to reserves of the ex- 
empt cooperatives and could subject to taxa- 
tion a great deal of the income of e~2mpt 
cooperatives which now escape taxation. 

On t>e other hard, the Treasury’s rulings 
could not destroy section 101, subsection 12 
of the Revenue Code. There still would be 
statutory exemptions for approximately 50 
percent of the marketing cooperatives. 

On the other hand, all who are consumer 
cooperatives and all not statutory exempt co- 
operatives could be subjected to tax tomor- 
row by the Treasury's ruling, which means 
that at least 50 percent of the cooperatives 
in number could be covered under the pres- 
ent corporate tax and by Treasury's ruling a 
substantial tax could be levied on those that 
are even now statutory except under section 
101, subsection 12. 

Mr. Curtis. I understand the Treasury has 
pretty broad authority. What I want to 
know is whether that is the position of the 
National Tax Equality Association now. 
That was their position about a year ago, 

Mr. LESTER. Mr. Curtis, that question has 
never been discussed before the executive 
committee. Our position is simply this: 
All we want is tax equality, that is all, the 
same taxes that other folks pay. 

Mr. Curtis. I think we are entitled to 
know. Your chief administrative officer goes 
into court and says: “Our idea and program 
is that we can bring this about without a 
single piece of legislation.” 

Now, that was your position on January 26, 
1950. Is that still your position? 

Mr. Lester. Let me say that was the state- 
ment. As to whether or not his statement 
had been approved in advance, I have no 
knowledge of that being approved by the 
executive committee, but it would cure a 
large percent of it because it would take 
in this much discussed patronage dividend. 
The Treasury’s ruling by itself would not 
clear up the matter, if that is in the law as 
I understand it is. In other words, the 
Treasury could not change the law. 

The reason we are before you today is to 
ask you to so change the law that the Treas- 
ury will have to make such a change in its 
ruling. We do not think the Treasury is 
going to do it unless you tell them to do it, 
That is the reason we are here today. 

Mr. Curtis. Was that your position on 
January 26, 1950? 

Mr. Lester. That was a statement of Mr. 
Scott. I would say this, that the executive 
committee had never approved that state- 
ment as being our entire position. In other 
words, we wanted entire equality and that 
would not bring about entire equality. I 
think Mr. Scott meant that it would cure 
much of it. I do not think you could say 
it would be 100 percent because the exemp- 
tion is set up by law and certainly the Treas- 
ury could not do that. 

Mr. Curtis. Do you disown Mr. Scott's 
statement? 

Mr. Lester. We do not disown it entirely. 
We say perhaps he was misunderstood or 
maybe the stenographer did not get it down 
right, or maybe he did not understand the 
question. You know, you can take one little 
sentence out of a statement and get an en- 
tirely different meaning at different times. 
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Not being there and not having read the case, 
I know nothing about his intentions or the 
questions leading up to it. 

We all know that the Treasury cannot 
change the law. We do know that if they 
changed their interpretation with reference 
to the patronage dividends, then a large part 
of it would be cured. 

Mr. Curtis. Well, I still would like to know 
whether or not that was your position, or 
we he saying it for some other purpose? 

Mr. Jackson. It would be pretty hard for 
us to tell what Mr. Scott was thinking. 

Mr. Curtis. He is the chief administrative 
officer for your association? 

Mr. LESTER. Let us assume for the sake of 
saving time that that was his position. 
Could w> not change our position in 12 
months? 

Mr. Curtis. I have no objection to your 
changing your position. I am trying to ask 
you if you did. 

Mr. Lester. I cannot answer that. But I 
can tell you this: that our position is now 
very simple, tax equality is all we want. 

Mr. Curtis. Mr. Lester, did you ever accuse 
this committee of a fraud? 

Mr. Lester. No, sir. 

Mr. Curtis. I have a letter which appears 
to be a photostatic copy, dated July 3, 1950, 
signed by G. M. Lester: 

“Committee bill H. R. 8920, then increased 
taxes on presently taxed corporations to pro- 
duce net revenue estimated at $433,000,000. 
This is a front and a fraud.” 

Mr. Lester. That is not accusing the com- 
mittee. That means that the bill is not at 
all what we had in mind, what we need. 

Mr. Curtis. Did your association engage 
in politics in the last campaign? 

Mr. Lester. No, sir. 

Mr. Curtis. By any spot announcements 
on radio stations? 

Mr. Lester. No, sir; not any campaign. 
We have spot announcements on the radio 
now with reference to this question. 

‘Mr. Curtis. But you had none last fall? 

Mr. LESTER. No, sir. 

Mr. Curtis. None paid by the National Tax 
Equality Association? 

Mr. Lester. No, sir; we do not have enough 
money. 

Mr. Curtis. If a radio station made an 
announcement, “This is a political announce- 
ment,“ and proceeded with some material 
about taxing cooperatives, and a responsible 
radio station shows me an order blank and 
says it was ordered and paid for by the Na- 
tional Tax Equality Association, you would 
say that was an error? 

Mr. Lester. I certainly would, sir, because 
all of that comes through the executive com- 
mittee, of which I am one, and we do not 
issue checks for that. The radio station may 
have easily been confused with some other 
group. 

Mr. Jackson. It would have been all right 
if they had. We would have had no ob- 
jection. 

Mr. LESTER. May I say one thing in all good 
spirit? 

Mr. Curtis. Yes. 

Mr. Lester. These are a lot of things you 
say the radio station told you, or someone 
else. We do not see the order; we do not see 
this or that. That is a little far-fetched, 
really. 

Mr. Curtis. No, I am not accusing you. I 
am just asking you. 

Mr, Lester. There is a difference between 
accusation and a question, is there not? 

Mr. Curtis. * * [ cannot understand 
your position. You come in here today and 
you say that to tax the unallocated reserves 
would amount to zero. Less than a year 
ago you tried to conduct a purge on the 
basis of that very fact. 

Mr. Lester. When we say amount to zero, 
we have in mind as far as bringing about 
tax equality between the two businesses. 
We do not mean it would be zero as far as 
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the cooperatives are concerned, or the Inter- 
nal Revenue. We mean it would be zero as 
far as putting us in a competitive state. 

Mr. Jackson. We were agreeing with those 
who say there is no gold in “them thar hills.” 

Mr. Curtis, Is there anything else in your 
statement that does not mean what it says? 

Mr. Lester. Mr. Curtis, our position today 
is this: We feel that it is the duty of this 
committee to pass such legislation as is neces- 
sary and to issue such instructions as are 
necessary to the Internal Revenue to bring 
about full tax equality. 

Mr. Curtis. I read what your chief ad- 
ministrative officer said was your program 
on January 26, 1950. The substance of it 
was that the Treasury Department tomorrow 
for both tax-exempt and non-tax-exempt 
enterprises can bring about tax equality 
without one piece of legislation. 

Have you ever furnished any ads in any 
newspapers or prepared ads for other people 
to publish that informed the public of that 
fact? 

Mr. LESTER” Mr. Curtis, the reference you 
had about the case in question was in 1943 
or 1944, It was an entirely different situa- 
tion, 

Mr, Curtis. This testimony was given on 
January 26, 1950. 

Mr. Lester. That had reference to do with 
tax deduction that was made in 1943. 

Mr. Curtis. I am not raising any question 
on that. 

Mr. Lester. Our position is today that we 
would like to see this committee pass what- 
ever legislation is necessary so that the In- 
ternal Revenue interpretation and the law, 
and everything, will bring about tax equality, 


Mr. Curtis. Will you answer my question: 


Have you ever prepared any ads and bought 
full-page ads in daily newspapers and other 
things that cost a lot of money? 

Mr. Lester. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Curtis. Telling the public what Mr. 
Scott said was your program? 
| Mr, Lester. I do not know. I would have 
to see that to refresh my memory. We put 
lots of ads in the papers. It would be im- 
possible to remember the details. 
Mr. Curtis. If you in any way have in- 
formed the public through ads in newspapers 
that this problem could be solved by the 
Treasury without any legislation, I want you 
to send it to the committee and we will see 
if we can get it into the record. 

Mr. LESTER. We shall be glad to do so, sir. 

Mr, Curtis. How much was the income of 
the National Tax Equality Association last 
year? 

Mr. Jackson. Approximately $600,000, I 
think he mentioned. 
Mr. Curtis, You are a tax-exempt insti- 
tution; is that right? 
| Mr. Jacksox. We think so, yes 


Mr. Curtis. You are so rated by the Treas- 


ury Department? 

Mr. Jackson. I think so. We are like 
consumers’ organizations, building and loan 
associations, YMCA’s. 

Mr. Curtis. The Democratic National Com- 
mittee, and CIO-PAC, political boys? 

Mr. JACKSON. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Curtis. That is all, 

. * * * . 

The CHARMAN. Mr. REED. 

Mr. Reep. I would like to ask you a ques- 
tion, Mr. Jackson. 
| Why was your charter amended in 1949? 
MI. Jackson. As I recall, that was changed 
after some considerable discussion whether 
they should change from a purely research 
factual organization, preparing this material 
for others to distribute, or whether to do 
that and also lobby. As I recall it, as it is 
now, we are organized and registered as lob- 
byists? 

^ Mr. CALHOUN. That is right. 

Mr. Reen. You were not before then? 

í Mr. Jaczsox. No. 


Mr. REED. Eere is testimony offered before 
the committee in 1947, November, by Mr, 
McCake, president, who stated: 

“You have been previously informed the 
NTEA is devoted solely to research and edu- 
cational activities and no deviation from the 
limitations are permitted either by the asso- 
ciation’s charter or by vote of its board of 
directors.” 

Now, then, how much money did you col- 
lect up to the time you changed that char- 
ter from the businessmen? 

Mr. Jackson. I do not know. 
have the books here. 

Mr. Reep. In other words, those people 
were led to believe by your organization that 
they could take a tax deduction from gross 
income; is that right, because you were pure- 
ly a research organization? 

Mr. Jackson. We have not deliberately 
misled anybody. 

Mr. REED. Of course not. 

Thank you very much. Let the Internal 
Revenue collector go back over this list of 
contributors for all the years up to 1949 
when the charter was amended. There is a 
lot of revenue lost to the Government, 

The CHAIRMAN. Mr. Bocas. 

Mr. Boccs. Mr. Jackson, who is the member 
of your organization that has access to the 
way the members of the committee vote in 
executive session? 

Mr. Jackson. I do not know. I do not 
recall any former balloting, if that is what 
you mean, Usually there is a motion and 
somebody seconds it, if that is what you 
mean, 

Mr. Boccs. Will you repeat the answer? I 
did not quite understand. 

Mr. Jackson. Let me see if I got your ques- 
tion. You were trying to find out who has 

the records of motions made and so forth? 


I do not 


i Mr. Boccs. No. My question was: Who is 


the member of your organization that has 


access to how the members of the Ways and 


Means Committee vote in executive session? 
Mr. JacgsoN. I do not know that anybody 
has. 

Mr. Bocas. Let me ask you another ques- 
tion. Do you know how members of the 
Ways and Means Committee vote in execu- 
tive session? 

Mr. Jackson. I do not, no. 

Mr. Boccs. Would you say that any mem- 
ber of your group had reliable information 
on how any members of this committee 
votes in executive session? 

Mr. Jackson, I would not know. I could 
not answer that. I do not know what other 
people do. I certainly am not interested in 
that. 

Mr. Boccs. Would you approve of a pro- 
gram where, without having any information 
and without knowing how the members of 
this committee voted in executive session, 
some one of your subsidiary groups pro- 
ceeded to circularize thousands of people 
telling them how members were supposed 
to have voted? 

Mr. Jackson. In the case of my own or- 
ganization, I would consider that very seri- 
ously before I did it. I do not know what 
you are talking about, 

Mr. Boccs. Would you consider it ethical? 

Mr. Jackson, I still do not get what you 

-are driving at. You say you fellows voted 
secretly and somebody on the outside found 
out? 

Mr. Boccs. Now, I have here a letter from 
the Louisiana Tax Equality Association, Inc., 
Post Office Box 1526, Baton Rouge, La., Secre- 
tary-Treasurer Allen L. Smith. Did you ever 
hear of Mr. Allen L. Smith? 

Mr. Jackson, I never did, no. 


SÌ Mr. Lester, I know Mr. Smith. 


Mr. Boccs. What connection is there be- 


, f tween the Louisiana Tax Equality Associa- 
‘+ tion, Inc., and the National Tax Equality 


t Association? 
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Mr. Lectrr. None whatever. They are sepa- 
rate entities altogether. They have at times 
secured services from us. 

Mr. Bocas. What kind of services do they 
buy from you, sir? 

Mr. Lester. We put out bulletins like those 
that have been shown here. They may ob- 
tain one hundred or five thousand, some- 
thing like that. 

Mr. Boccs. Those are all the services they 
get from you? 

Mr. Lester. All, of that type; yes, sir. They 
are a separate entity, Mr. Boccs, They do 
whatever they please. 

Mr. Boccs. Just for the record, on these 
motions that Mr. Curtis was talking about, 
I think they were offered by Mr. Camp. My 
recollection is that I voted for Mr, Camp’s 
motion. Shortly thereafter, I received a copy 
of this letter which in my judgment is really 
a prime illustration of Mr. Carnegie’s idea in 
reverse, how to make enemies and lose 
friends. 

This letter goes on to say that they are 
informed that I voted just exactly contrary 
to the way I really did vote, and that that 
vote was against the interest of the business- 
men and taxpayers of my district and that I 
should be held strictly accountable for it. 

“Spokesman for the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee says the present action is only tenta- 
tive and that the committee may yet return 
to the consideration of full taxation of co- 
operatives. Therefore it is important that 
you register your protest immediately with 
Congressman Bocos. Write wire, phone him. 
He can be reached at the New House Office 
Building, Washington, D. C.“ 

Do you approve of that kind of communi- 
cation? 

Mr. Lester. I say we would not send out 
a letter like that unless I knew exactly where 
I stood, Mr. Boccs. We do not know where 
Mr. Smith got his information, or anything 
else. 


ant = Boccs. That is all, Mr. Chairman, 


45 * . * * 


ur. Curtis. I should like to ask Mr. Lester 
a question at this point. 

Did I understand you to say that the 
National Tax Equality Association did not 
know anything about that letter that Mr. 
Boccs is referring to? 

Mr. Lester. No, sir. 

Mr. Curtis. They did not? 

Mr. Lester. We did not have anything to 
do with that. 

Mr. Curtis. How does it happen that a 
letter with the same identical language, the 
same sentence structure, and the same para- 
graphing appeared in a number of States? 

Mr. Lester. I do not know. We do not 
have anything to do with these States. They 
have their own organization, their own 
source of information, and everything else. 

Mr. Curtis. That information was not 
transmitted, then, by the National Tax 
Equality Association? 

Mr. Lester. Not that I know anything 
about. 

Mr. Curtis. Was it? 

Mr. Lester. If it was, it was done without 
the knowledge of the association, 

Mr. Curtis. I do not see how the same 
identical language can appear in a letter 
originating in several States, several different 
States, and be made more or less simul- 
taneously. 

Mr. LESTER., I am sorry, I cannot answer 
that. 

Mr. Curtis. I wish you would inquire of 
your staff if you know of anybody. 

Mr. LESTER. We do not have them all here, 
You see, Mr. Curtis, these States have their 
own associations known as the National As- 
sociated Businessmen and the National As- 
sociated Businessmen is composed of these 
State asscciations. It has nothing to do 
with the National Tax Equality Association, 
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Mr. Curtis. I understand, but how did it 
happen that those letters would all be iden- 
tical? Did or did not the National Tax 
Equality Association prepare copies and send 
them out to all the States? 

Mr. LESTER. No, sir; it did not. 

Mr. Curtis. It did not? 

Mr. Lester. No, sir. I am speaking for the 
National Tax Equality Association. No, sir; 
they did not. 

Mr. Curtis. Or no employee? 

Mr. Lester. No, sir; no employee. 

Mr. Curtis. Or no public relations counsel 
that you had hired? 

Mr. Lester. I cannot answer that because 
I do not know what the counsel that we 
have hired do. They were working for 
other folks as well as us. 

Mr. Curtis. Now, I have a telegram that I 
referred to a while ago. I find I was in error. 
The word was not “panhandling,” it was 
“pandering.” This is the telegram to the 
Honorable ROBERT L. DOUGHTON, dated May 
17, 1950. It has this sentence: “Failure to tax 
cooperatives and include them under the 
voting provisions will prove beyond any rea- 
sonable doubt that your committee and the 
administration are pandering the coopera- 
tives’ leadership at the expense of the small- 
business men and taxpayers.” 

It is signed Garner M. Lester, president. 

Mr. LEsTER. We felt that way about it, Mr. 
Curtis. We have put up a very strong plea 
for tax equality. 

Mr. Curtis. What does pandering mean? 

Mr. Lester. We can look it up. 

Mr. Curtis, You did send it? 

Mr. Lester. Yes. That had to do with the 
10 percent withholding tax. 

Mr. Curtis. I do not care what it had 
reference to. I kind of resent its going to 
the chairman of this committee, one of the 
pillars of this Republic. I would not care 
if it had been sent to me. 

* + . * * 

Mr. Curtis. Mr. Chairman, I would like to 
read into the record the definition of pan- 
dering. 

“A go-between in love intrigues; a pimp.” 

Mr. Lester. Is that all the definition? 

Mr. Curtis. No, there is some more. 

Mr. Lester. Do you not think it would be 
better to read it all? 

Mr. Curtis. All right, I will read it all. 
Here is the other one: “A minister to the 
evil passions of others.” 

Mr. Lester. Let us get to the verb, may 
we, please? 

Mr. Curtis. Verb, transitive: 

“To play the pander for”. 
tive: 

“To act the part of a pander.” 

Mr. LESTER., That is a pretty good word, is 
it not? 

Mr, Curtis. No, gentlemen, I think that if 
you were honest, you would give this money 
back to these businessmen whose leg you are 
pulling month after month and let them 
come in here themselves. I have respect for 
them. I want them to have a fair deal. 

Mr. LESTER, They seem to be satisfied, Mr. 
CURTIS. 

Mr. Curtis. I am not so sure about that. 

Mr. LESTER. I hope if they should come they 
will not be accused of being suckers and 
racketeers and a lying bunch of organiza- 
tions. 

Mr. Curtis. I do not think they have been. 

Mr. Lester. We have. The record will show 
we have been accused of that. 

Mr. Curtis. I think that record was after 
these things to which I have called your 
attention. 

Mr. Lester. No, sir; that statement was 
made yesterday before we ever had any wit- 
nesses on the stand. 

Mr. Curtis. Yes, but this telegram I read 
was dated last year. You are the ones who 
started this name calling. As I say, you can 
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call me anything you want; I do not particu- 
larly care, but I resent it in a telegram to our 
chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. Mr. REED. 

Mr. REED. Mr. Chairman, they are awfully 
worried about the word “suckers.” I am wor- 
ried about them, too, because the business- 
men are suckers who contribute to this fake 
organization here that is just out on a col- 
lection basis. There is no question about 
that. 

So far as it is possible for me to do so in 
my district, I propose to save my people from 
contributing to such a racket. It is out- 
rageous and it should be broken up. I have 
represented my people for 31 years, and I do 
not propose to let any racket get away with 
the game you are playing, not if I can help 
it, and I have had a good deal of experience 
breaking up rackets. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to insert one of these NTEA letters, dated 
February 17, 1951, into the record. I also ask 
unanimous consent to include in the record 
here an article entitled “Cooperatives and 
Federal Income Taxes,” in the Dairymen’s 
League News, February 6, 1951. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, that 
may be done, 

Is there anything further? 

Mr. Jackson. In closing, I would like to 
say as we understand from what Mr. REED 
has said, he is very anxious to avoid the issue 
of tax equality and accordingly has put this 
thing on a personal basis. We will still con- 
tinue to present the issues on tax equality, 
sir. 


What Is “Manifest Destiny” of United 
States Under Present Imperial Pres- 
sures? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH R. McCARTHY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
.Monday, May 28, 1951 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp a very 
excellent editorial entitled “What Is 
‘Manifest Destiny’ of United States 
Under Present Imperial Pressures?” 
written by Herman Everett Gieske, edi- 
tor, and published in the Parkersburg 
(W. Va.) News of May 23, 1951. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torial was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 

Wat Is “MANIFEST DESTINY” OF UNITED 
STATES UNDER PRESENT IMPERIAL PRES- 
SURES? 

Fifty years ago one of the great issues con- 
fronting the American people was that of 
“imperialism” or “Manifest destiny” versus 
stay at home and tend to your own business, 
In later years the issue has been translated 
into “isolationism” versus “international- 
ism.” None of these words are strictly ac- 
curate. You have to look a little deeper 
beneath the surface to perceive the tremen- 
dous compulsions affecting the present-day 
role of the United States. Fifty years ago 
both parties were split on these issues, as 
they are today; though in general in 1898 
and subsequent years the Democratic Party 
was “anti-imperialism,” just as today, 
strangely enough, its present leaders are 
rather more “global-minded” than the 
Republicans, 
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GENTLEMEN FROM KOREA 


In a speech in the House opposing the 
annexation of Hawaii, a famous Democratic 
statesman, Champ Clark, said in the year 
1898: 

“If we annex Hawaii, and you, Mr. Speaker, 
should preside here 20 years hence, it may 
be that you will have a polyglot House, 
and it will be your painful duty to recog- 
nize the gentleman from Patagonia, the 
gentleman from Cuba, the gentleman from 
Santo Domingo, the gentleman from Ko- 
rea, the gentleman from Hong Kong, the 
gentleman from Fiji, the gentleman from 
Greenland, or, with fear and trembling, the 
gentleman from the Cannibal Islands, who 
will gaze upon you with watering mouth and 
gleaming teeth: [Great laughter and ap- 
plause.} * > 

“We hear much of manifest destiny. That 
is a charming phrase. It tickles the ears of 
men; it panders to human vanity; it feeds 
the lurid flames of our ambitions; it whets 
the sword of conquest; it is an anodyne for 
the troubled conscience, but it lureth to de- 
struction. At the last it biteth like a ner 
pent and stingeth like an adder * * 
Manifest destiny makes England the grent 
bully of the world, oppressing the weak, 
toadying to the strong, laying up wrath 
against that day of wrath, that dies irae, 
which is as sure to come to her as that a 
just God reigns on hig * Hawail 
is a blind for our eyes, a snare for our feet, 
a bait for our cupidity, the will-o’-the-wisp, 
which will lead us into the Slough of De- 
spond * * * Before you consummate this 
monstrous folly, I say to you in the language 
of Galgacus to the ancient Britons. Think 
of your forefathers; think of posterity.” 

DISTANT PEARL HARBOR 

But Champ Clark, in 1898, could hardly 
have imagined Pearl Harbor in 1941—over 
40 years later—or could he? In those days 
Hawaii was a long sailing voyage away from 
the American mainland; today it is but a 
few air-hours distant. In those days “great 
laughter” attended his sarcastic allusion to 
the “gentleman from Korea,” speaking in 
an international forum—yet today, and 
largely under the auspices of Champ Clark’s 
political party, the gentlemen from Korea, 
and Cuba, and Hong Kong, do speak in the 
international forum of the United Nations, 

Since Champ Clark spoke in 1898, the world 
has swiftly shrunk. A bomber can cross the 
Atlantic Ocean from Europe to America in a 
little more than 4 hours. Radio and tele- 
vision embrace the globe. Networks of auto- 
mobile roads link the lands. Argosies of the 
sky carry huge loads of commercial freight. 
You can speak by radiophone across the seas, 

Therefore it is most pertinent to inquire 
what is the manifest destiny of the United 
States today—at the halfway mark in the 
twentieth century. 

CAN’T FLY FROM DUTY 

Fifty years ago Senator Albert J. Bever- 
idge, of Indiana, was a believer in manifest 
destiny, and in 1898 he made a speech in 
which he said: 

“Shall the American people continue their 
resistless march toward the commercial 
supremacy of the world? Shall free insti- 
tutions broaden their blessed reign as the 
children of liberty wax in strength, until 
the empire of our principles is established 
over the hearts of mankind? * * * Shall 
we avail ourselves of new sources of supply 
of what we do not raise or make * * +? 

“We cannot fly from our world duties; it 
is ours to execute the purpose of fate that 
has driven us to be greater than our small 
intentions. We cannot retreat from any soil 
where Providence has unfurlec our banner; 
it is ours to save that soil for liberty and 
civilization.” 
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In the foregoing last paragraph Senator 
Beveridge has more clearly stated the case 
for American internationalism than many of 
its modern sponsors, when he says, “We 
cannot fiy from our world duties.” 

That is the plea under which the United 
States has been gradually led to intermeddle 
with the affairs of nearly every nation on 
earth. 

A HAVE-NOT NATION? 


There are stronger compulsions on the 
United States tov ard the “manifest destiny” 
of imperialism than many people realize. 
Our high grade iron ore is almost gone and 
we are now dependent upon Canada, Labra- 
dor, and Venezuela for such ore—the vital 
ingredient of our civilization. We are lack- 
ing, too, in many other key metals on which 
our marvelous economic machine operates. 
Here is but a partial list showing the new 
life lines of the United States to vital metals, 
and other products: 

Iron ore: Canada, Labrador, and Venezuela. 


Chromite: Turkey, Philippines, South 
Africa. 

Tin: Malaya, Bolivia, Indonesia. 
Manganese: Gold Coast, India, South 


Africa. 

Cobalt: Belgian Congo, Canada, Northern 
Rhodesia, 

Bauxite: Dutch Guiana, Indonesia, British 
Guiana. 

Tungsten: Bolivia, Thailand. 

Lead: Mexico, Canada, Australia. 

Copper: Northern Rhodesia, Chile, Belgian 
Congo, Canada. 

Zinc: Mexico, Peru, Canada. 

Monazite: India, Brazil. 

Crude Rubber: Malaya, Indonesia, Thai- 
land. 

We are 100 percent lacking in tin; cobalt 
is 92 percent imported; two-thirds of our 
supply of tungsten must be imported; more 
than 93 percent of manganese must be im- 
ported; chrome ore is produced in the United 
States only in minute quantities; foreign 
countries supply us with 47 percent of our 
lead; 41 percent of our copper; and 34 per- 
cent of zinc. For fibers such as hemp and 
sisal, we are 100 percent dependent on 
foreign supplies. 

What does this mean? 

1. It means our civilization would collapse 
from its present high standards if we fail 
to have a Navy and Air Force powerful 
enough to keep the sea and air lanes open. 

2. It means we need the friendship of the 
British, French, Belgian, and Dutch empires 
and South American countries which domi- 
nate the lands where these vital ores and 
products may be had. 

3. We are confronted with a choice of be- 
coming a have-not nation sooner than many 
imagined, unless we sustain a global role 
which will assure us of survival. 

In short, whether we like it or not—and 
many people intensely dislike it—we appear 
headed for at least a modified and beneficent 
global role under compulsions to survive as a 
civilized entity. We are engaging in a suc- 
cession of wars which we dislike, and some 
of which have been forced upon us, not un- 
like the manner in which the ancient Roman 
Empire grew, and the British Empire was 
fashioned in modern times. 


MADE MAD WITH POWER 


In a recent notable sermon, called Cross 
Road in Eternity, the Reverend Robert L. 
Lang, Jr., in Trinity Lutheran Church, at 
Altoona, Pa., likened our present posture to 
that of the ancient Roman Empire: 

“When the city of Rome expanded her 
power 2,400 years ago, to include the whole 
Italian peninsula, her people believed in and 
practiced the highest ideals of citizenship. 
They were devout in their observance of the 
religion of the day. They were honest, 
morally unimpeachable, noble in their 
thinking. Politics was a thing of the high- 
est honor. Rome’s star shone like a beacon 
over the world of discouragement and de- 


featism. And the strong assurance and 
moral strength of Rome’s citizens were re- 
flected in Rome’s armies, for her soldiers, liy- 
ing up to the high ideals of the home folks, 
were as fine as any warriors the ancient world 
ever knew. 

“Those soldiers brought Rome glory, and 
the greatest empire of antiquity. In their 
stalwart strength, resting upon a home base 
of sincere and noble citizens, they added to 
the Roman crown jewels such as Egypt, 
Carthage, Tunis, Tripoli, Spain, Syria, Judea, 
Galilee, Germany, Gaul, and Britain. Vic- 
tory was sweet. Caesar, Pompey, Antony, 
and Brutus, returned from battle to receive 
the plaudits of the Roman throngs. Rome 
was strong and growing stronger every day. 
Ah, yes; but whom the gods would destroy 
they first make mad with power. 

“Victory and power did something to the 
Roman citizen, We see it first in the mem- 
bers of the Roman Government, who became 
Selfish, and jealous, and corrupt, and crude. 
* + * For the wine of national success 
and prestige intoxicated the soul of the 
everyday Roman. He buried his 
morals, personal, political, and international. 
He became a creature who did only one thing 
well, and that was to live off the bounty of 
the state. * * * He loved every vice and 
flaunted every virtue. Mad with power, the 
home base of the Roman armies became a 
great center of private and public corrup- 
tion.” 

OUR SYMPTOMS TODAY 


The above is a powerful indictment. How 
many of these symptoms do the United 
States exhibit today? The answer comes 
readily to every mind—Washington with 
cesspools of corruption; United States sol- 
ders dying and giving their blood all over 
the world; an administration that seems mad 
with power, at home and abroad; our con- 
stitutionally guaranteed free republican 
form of government giving way for nearly 
20 years to a succession of dictatorial re- 
gimes; with manifest destiny seemingly 
driving us on to more and more involvement 
in the faraway places of the earth. 

To a wild acclaim by many more millions 
than ever hailed a Caesar or a Pompey, two 
great American generals—Eisenhower and 
MacArthur—have returned in deserved tri- 
umph. And lacking only to complete the 
counterpart to ancient days were the train 
of manacled captives from foreign lands and 
the wagons laden with the glittering spoils 
and booty of war. 

Thus far have we traveled. 


H. R. 88 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. HESELTON 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 28, 1951 


Mr. HESELTON. Mr. Speaker, I am 
very glad to insert a copy of a resolution 
adopted by the nineteenth regular con- 
vention of the Brotherhood of Railway 
and Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, 
Express and Station Employees at San 
Francisco held May 14 to 19, 1951. 

The interest taken by the members of 
this brotherhood in a measure which is 
intended to provide for safety of the gen- 
eral public is a valuable contribution. 

The text of the resolution is as follows: 


SAFETY REQUIREMENTS FoR NATURAL Gas 
PIPELINES 


Whereas the continued extension and con- 
struction of pipe lines for the transportation 
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of natural gas has been intensified during 
the past 10 years; and 

Whereas the transportation of natural gas 
involves grave risks to the communities 
through which it passes and to the inhabi- 
tants of such communities; and 

Whereas there have been numerous bad 
explosions, some of which were dangerously 
close to railroad rights-of-way and highways 
used by the general public and constitutes 
a threat to the safety of the traveling public 
and railroad employees; and 

Whereas there is no adequate protection 
afforded the American people because there 
is no effective legislation, either nationally 
or in the States, to protect them from this 
Menace and some protection is imperative: 
Therefore, be it 

Resolved, That this brotherhood endorse 
the Heselton bill, H. R. 88, introduced in the 
present Congress to amend the Natural Gas 
Act to authorize the Federal Power Commis- 
sion to prescribe safety requirements for 
natural gas companies and endeavor to se- 
cure its enactment. 

Approved by the convention of Brother- 
hood of Railway Clerks at its San Francisco 
convention, May 14 to 19, 1951. 


“That We Here Highly Resolve That 
These Dead Shall Not Have Died in 


Vain” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ARTHUR G. KLEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 24, 1951 


Mr. KLEIN. Mr. Speaker, it is a so- 
bering reflection on this Memorial Day 
to look at the world about us and realize 
how much of what America has fought 
for over the last 200 years remains only 
partially won. 

Traditionally, and with so few excep- 
tions that our national conscience can 
overlook them, the American people have 
fought against tyranny. 

It has made little difference to Amer- 
icans where the arena of struggle lay; 
the joy of battle has lain in the urgency 
of the American people to assure the 
safety of the democratic processes, Our 
object has not been to impose our will 
on others, but to prevent a subversion 
of power to impose the will of others on 
us. To insure such protection, our mili- 
tary, legal, economic, and social frontiers 
have been expanding constantly. 

We Americans believe firmly that for 
us the American system of government 
and the American philosophy of politics 
is the best. We recognize that there is 
always room for improvement, and we 
recognize that there is always danger of 
reaction and of loss of gains. Neverthe- 
less, we have achieved a Government 
that is well fitted to our needs and which 
has proved capable of withstanding the 
most terrific shocks of depression, war, 
and exploitation. 

We have freedom without chaos; self- 
government without political paralysis; 
a free economy in which the public has 
redress against abuse of private power. 
We believe deeply and sincerely that the 
best answer to the threats of undemo- 
cratic ideologies is more and better de- 
mocracy; and our chief internal dis- 
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agreements are on the methods we 
should follow in achieving that goal. 


THE GETTYSBURG ADDRESS 


Mr. Speaker, it has been almost a cen- 
tury since Abraham Lincoln delivered, at 
Gettysburg, an address classic in politi- 
cal essays as a concise statement of the 
duties of a people toward its war he- 
roes—the duties of a people genuinely 
dedicated to a better and democratic 
way of life. 

Without apology for inserting again an 
address most of us can still repeat by 
heart, I include that finest of all Me- 
morial Day addresses as a part of my re- 
marks: 

Four score and seven years ago our fathers 
brought forth on this continent a new na- 
tion, conceived in liberty, and dedicated to 
the proposition that all men are created 
equal. Now we are engaged in a great civil 
war, testing whether that nation, or any 
nation so conceived and so dedicated, can 
long endure. We are met on a great battle 
field of that war. We have come to dedicate 
a portion of that field as a final resting place 
for those who here gave their lives that the 
nation might live. It is altogether fitting 
and proper that we should do this. But, ina 
larger sense, we cannot dedicate—we cannot 
consecrate—we cannot hallow—this ground. 
The brave men, living and dead, who strug- 
gled here have consecrated it, far beyond our 
poor power to add or detract. The world will 
little note, nor long remember what we say 
here, but it can never forget what they did 
here. 

It is for us, the living, rather to be dedi- 
cated here to the unfinished work which 
they who fought here have thus far so nobly 
advanced. It is rather for us to be here 
dedicated to the great task remaining before 
us—that from these honored dead we take 
increased devotion to that cause for which 
they gave the last full measure of devotion— 
that we here highly resolve that these dead 
shall not have died in vain—that this Nation, 
under God, shall have a new birth of free- 
dom and that government of the people, by 
the people, for the people, shall not perish 
from the earth. 

THE TASK IS STILL UNFINISHED 


Mr. Speaker, that address is an in- 
exhaustible pool of strength and en- 
couragement to those of us who see 
always the unfinished task. 

There are always people who, for one 
reason or another, will seek unchecked 
power over others, promising or threat- 
ening to achieve it, and counting no cost 
too great for their ends; and there are 
always servile-minded lackeys, even in 
a free nation like ours, willing to trade 
the democratic way of life, with its de- 
mands on the individual citizen to ex- 
ercise his rights and his duties as a free- 
man, for the voice of authority and 
fancied security. 

Whatever mask it may wear, our 
enemy is authoritarianism. 

In this fearful and fearsome year of 
1951, we are so engrossed by the rising 
might and threat of the militant, im- 
perialistic, and crushing authoritarian- 
ism of the Communist left that we are 
in increasing danger of overlooking the 
renascent threat of authoritarianism of 
the right. 

FASCISM IS NOT DEAD 


Hitler and Mussolini were mere sym- 


ols. 

Their death did not mean the death 
of fascism as a world force, as a degen- 
erate philosophy of political action. 


The political winds again are carry- 
ing the taint of this corruption clear 
around the globe; by whatever name it 
is called, you can find the odor of fascism 
in the political sewers of every nation, 
and in some countries it is the strongest 
odor of all, filling the courts and the 
legislative halls, 

For that reason, Mr. Speaker, I believe 
that it is equally fitting that I should 
insert in the Recor a recent joint state- 
ment of Nonsectarian Anti-Nazi League 
and the Independent Order B'rith Abra- 
ham, an old, firmly established, re- 
spectable, and respected Jewish frater- 
nal order. The text of the statement 
follows: 


A three-pronged investigation of organ- 
ized, international neo-Nazi propaganda, 
tending to undermine free governments, was 
sought today in joint communications from 
the Non-Sectarian Anti-Nazi League and the 
Independent Order B'rith Abraham. By ad- 
vocating denial of rights to individuals be- 
cause of their race, religion, or political 
party, and by direct attacks on the leader- 
ship of General Eisenhower, this propaganda 
menaces the entire plan for the defense of 
West Europe, the two organizations charged. 
They cited: 

1. The recent international Fascist confer- 
ence at Malmoe, Sweden, aiming at unifica- 
tion of all pro-Fascist and Neo-Nazi organi- 
zations in Europe and the Western Hemi- 
sphere. 

2. The recrudescence of neo-Nazi parties 
in West Germany and Austria “obviously on 
a supranational basis, and in some instances 
with direct, organized assistance from similar 
groups in the United States and Argentina,” 

3. Dissemination of hate propaganda by a 
literature cartel headquartered in Sweden, 
under Einar Aberg, whose anti-Semitic 
leaflets have appeared simultaneously with 
identical contents, in translations distrib- 
uted in the United States (distributed by 
Gerald L. K. Smith and others), England (by 
the Mosely group), West Germany (by neo- 
Nazi elements), South Africa (by pro-Malan- 
ists), Argentina, and Mexico, and even in the 
Orient. 

4. Development of a widely ramified inter- 
national neo-Nazi press, spearheaded by Der 
Weg, a German language publication in Ar- 
gentina under the direct supervision of Hans- 
Ulrich Rudel and similarly incriminated for- 
mer Nazis, whose activities are currently be- 
ing favorably portrayed in the West German 
press, 

In three joint communications, the Non- 
Sectarian Anti-Nazi League and Independ- 
ent Order B'rith Abraham sought: 

(A) In a letter to Secretary-General Trygve 
Lie of the United Nations: An investigation 
and joint action by the democratic countries 
against the activities of these groups, by the 
appropriate subcommittee of the United 
Nations Assembly, at the organization's next 
meeting. 

(B) In a letter to Attorney General J. 
Howard McGrath: Investigation of domestic 
support given this international propaganda 
cartel, particularly by the organization called 
the German-American Voters Alliance, 
headed by Edward Fleckenstein, of New York 
City and Weehawken, N. J., and appropriate 
criminal proceedings. 

(C) In a letter to High Commissioner John 
J. McCloy: Punitive action against the so- 
called European Social Movement (sponsor 
of the Malmoe conference), and neo-Nazi 
organizations operating as political parties 
in West Germany. 

All three requests were signed by James H. 
Sheldon, administrative chairman of the 
Non-Sectarian Anti-Nazi League, and Grand 
Master Louis A. Weissman, of the Independ- 
ent Order B'rith Abraham, (The IOBA is one 
of the largest and oldest American Jewish 
fraternal orders.) 
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There can be no doubt but that all of the 
above-mentioned organizations and move- 
ments are closely interrelated, and the volu- 
minous documentary evidence shows that 
they exchange propaganda, lecturers, and 
other personnel, and financial assistance. 
All look forward to the overthrow of free 
government as we in America understand it, 
and the substitution of institutions anal- 
ogous to those sought by Hitler and Musso- 
lini, the two organizations declared. 

As a typical example implicating the Ger- 
man American Voters Alliance, the commu- 
nications cited a long cable sent by the 
Voters Alliance to representatives of Dr. 
Adenauer’s West German Government at 
Bonn declaring that German-Americans 
would not support any American policy re- 
quiring the rearming of West Germany, un- 
til all penalties and controls had been dis- 
continued, the stolen merchant ships and 
similar property returned to Germany, and 
the political content of the infamous 
Munich agreement restored. 

This communication was prominently dis- 
played, immediately after its transmission 
to Germany, in the Neo-Nazi organ Der Weg, 
published in Argentina and complained of 
above. 

As a second example involving the same 
group in New York, the communications 
cited a scurrilous cartoon contained in a 
brochure distributed during April, at Voters 
Alliance meetings, and reproduced in vari- 
ous subversive publications in the United 
States. The cartoon portrayed General 
Eisenhower hanging a Star of David medal- 
lion around the neck of Dr. Adenauer as a 
symbol of the supposed return of Jews to 
control of Germany. It was accompanied by 
a highly offensive doggerel ridiculing “Ike” 
(i. e., General Eisenhower). 


NAZI WAR CRIMINALS 


Mr. Speaker, because the amazing 
tenderness with which the convicted 
Nazi war criminals are being treated is 
one of most disquieting symptoms of our 
own willingness to compromise with one 
kind of authoritarianism while we are 
fighting another kind, I include also a 
statement prepared by the Jewish Com- 
munity Council of Washington Heights 
and Inwood, even though it is not within 
my own congressional district, because 
the resolution adopted there succinctly 
states what many of us now believe: 


RESOLUTION UNANIMOUSLY ADOPTED AT RALLY 
OF JEWISH COMMUNITY COUNCIL OF WASH- 
INGTON HEIGHTS AND INwoop, INC., May 
8, 1951 
It was a short 10 years ago that civiliza- 

tion stood aghast at a tyranny calling itself 
naziism—a tyranny which mocked the 
teachings of the centuries and jeered at the 
dignity- of man and the divinity of the 
human soul. 

An entire world rose in arms against this 
Nazi government which preached intoler- 
ance, practiced inhumanity to man, and 
brought into language a hateful new word— 
“genocide”—race slaughter. 

To this threat to our civilization and to 
our liberty, we Americans responded with 
all our force. After almost 5 years of bloody 
sacrifice and heart-rending struggle, at an 
untold cost in lives and in hopes, we effected 
the defeat—the utter rout—of these forces 
of darkness—naziism—and of its protago- 
nists—Hitler, Goering, Himmler, and their 
satellites. 

Just 6 years ago today, we stood upon the 
threshold of victory. Civilization had tri- 
umphed; nazism was dead—extinct forever. 

Now 6 years later, nazism is again resur- 
gent; its leaders again called to posts of 
honor, distinction, and power—Schacht, 
Krupp, and their ilk have been set free. 

Let it not be said that our sacrifices were 
made in vain. Let it not be said that our 
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sons and comrades died in vain. 
be it 

Resolved, That, in behalf of our honored 
dead who sacrificed their all to stamp out 
naziism, in behalf of these among us who 
still bear the marks of battle, we, the com- 
munity of Washington Heights, vigorously 
protest the current policy of our Govern- 
ment which nullifies the defeat of naziism 
and restores to power the foes of liberty and 
the adherent of totalitarian tyranny. 


Therefore, 


Iowa Manufacturer Vigorously Protests 
Growing Bureaucracy and Profligate 
Spending Resulting From Continuous 
State of Emergency 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. H. R. GROSS 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 28, 1951 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I have 
caused to be inserted in the RECORD at 
this point a statement by Hanford Mac- 
Nider, president of the Northwestern 
States Portland Cement Co., Mason City, 
Iowa. 

Mr. MacNider is a former United 
States Minister to Canada, former na- 
tional commander of the American Le- 
gion, and a general in the Armed Forces 
in the Pacific in World War II. 

His statement, which appears in the 
May 1951 issue of Run of the Mill, em- 
ployee publication of the Northwestern 
States Cement Co., follows: 


Burro-Crats 


It had been the intention of this company 

to raise our basic hourly wage 5 cents as of 
the first of this month—May 1951. We are 
now informed that under the wage stabili- 
zation regulations promulgated under the 
Defense Production Act down in Washing- 
ton, that we shall be permitted only to pay 
an additional 3 cents. No employer can pay 
over 10 percent more in wages than he was 
paying in early 1950 before the outbreak of 
our undeclared war in Korea. So, because 
we raised our wage scale last fall, 3 cents is 
all that we can go within the limits imposed 
upon us. 
We don’t like it. It is unfair both to us 
and the men on our payroll, because no two 
employers operate under the same conditions 
and a blanket ruling of this kind affects 
everyone differently, and in our case, ad- 
versely. 

If such controls have to be in effect—and 
we certainly do not agree that they should 
then certainly everyone should be treated 
alike in any one employment area. If an 
employer is not permitted to meet the going 
wage, he is placed in a difficult and, to our 
mind, a completely inequitable position 
which no one can possibly justify. 

All these strange rulings have been con- 
ceived under the guise of a benevolent at- 
tempt on the part of the Federal Government 
to put an end to inflation. Now we are just 
as anxious as anyone to help stop that ruin- 
ous trend abroad in the land and the conse- 
quent rise in the cost of living, but we don’t 
believe that Government control of prices 
and wages is any part of the answer. What 
is more, we don’t believe the Government 
planners down in Washington think so 
either. All they want to do is to keep us in 
a state of continuous emergency in order to 
extend their socialistic meddling by build- 


ing more and more bureaus to give jobs to 
more and more “deserving” party workers. 
That’s their idea of a sure-fire way to line 
up more and more votes to keep themselves 
in place in future elections. It is a painless 
and happy process for them because it is the 
taxpayers’ money they are spending to keep 
this automatic vote gathering in operation, 

As any youngster in high school who has 
studied his economics could explain, what 
causes inflation is having too much money 
around and not enough things for people 
to buy. What are we doing in this country? 
We are throwing billions of public moneys 
into the air in every known kind of fan- 
tastic giveaway; financing every beggar, for- 
eign and domestic, who asks for it; carrying 
a payroll of nearly 3,000,000 governmental 
employees who produce nothing; covering 
the costs of immense stockpiles of defense 
materials which add nothing to civilian 
needs—when not enough people are engaged 
in producing things to eat, to wear, to build 
houses with and to keep us equipped with 
normal necessities of life. The shortages 
caused by this slowing up of production of 
the useful things we all need naturally 
causes the bidding up of prices. If just half 
the drones in Government employ were put 
to work helping produce something the rest 
of us could use, we would be well on our 
way out of our present dilemma. 

The way to cure inflation is to quit pour- 
ing Government money—our money—down 
useless rat holes and to demand value re- 
ceived for what the Government spends. 
Of course, that solution is altogether too 
simple for the planners down in Washington 
and, what is more important to them, it 
brings in no additional votes from the faith- 
ful who are always yipping for more Govern- 
ment jobs. 

The best thing Congress could do for this 
country and for every one of us would be to 
cut our Government expenses right in two 
and let this stabilization business go down 
the drain at the end of June, as it will if 
our Representatives aren’t bludgeoned by 
the administration into renewing the De- 
fense Production Act. Until that happy day, 
which we can pray for and, even better, write 
our Congressmen about, this company has 
no choice but to obey the unfortunate and 
unjustified dictates of our confused Wash- 
ington bureaucracies. 

HANFORD MacNIDER. 


The Game of “Guess What?” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD H. VELDE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 28, 1951 


Mr. VELDE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orD, I include the following editorial en- 
titled “The Game of ‘Guess What?’” in 
the Peoria Journal of May 26, 1951. 


Tue GAME or “Guess WHAT?” 


Just when the American people were be- 
ginning to see the outlines of what appeared 
a definite, sensible foreign policy regarding 
the Far East taking shape in Washington, 
Dean Acheson, Secretary of State, comes for- 
ward with the statement that there is no 
change in the Government's policy toward 
China. 

In one sense, he is absolutely right. If the 
State Department can be said to have fol- 
lowed any policy consistently in the past few 
years, that policy has apparently been to 
confuse the people. In other words, no one 
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seems to know just what the Nation's policy 
is supposed to be on any particular foreign 
issue at any given time. 

Acheson's latest pronouncement has cer- 
tainly added to the confusion, for it followed 
closely some pretty definite statements by 
persons who supposedly were speaking for the 
Government; at least there was every reason 
to believe that they were. 

In a speech last week at an anniversary 
dinner of the China Institute of America, 
Dean Rusk, Assistant Secretary of State, said 
that the United States would continue to aid 
the Nationalist Government of China, in exile 
on Formosa, as the one which more authen- 
tically represented the Chinese people. He 
said that the Communist Government of 
Peiping would not be recognized by this 
Government as the official government of 
China and pledged United States support to 
those Chinese who wish to rid themselves of 
the creature of the Moscow Politburo. 

At the same affair, John Foster Dulles, 
President Truman's representative in nego- 
tiating a Japanese peace treaty, echoed the 
ideas of Mr. Rusk, also assuring the American 
people that the Communist puppet govern- 
ment would not be recognized as the voice 
of China. 

Senator Paut Dovctas, Democrat, of Illi- 
nois, apparently understood the remarks of 
these gentlemen in the light, for 3 days later, 
in a debate with Senator Tarr, of Ohio, he 
said “we are obviously now ready to aid the 
Cuinese people in overthrowing their Rus- 
sian masters.” 

All of this, coupled with our insistence 
on a trade boycott of Red China, looks very 
much like an abandonment of the former 
appeasement line toward the Chinese Reds, 
of the attitude that we should handle them 
with care for they are merely agrarian re- 
formers, who might do a Tito and desert Mos- 
cow anytime. 

Now Dean Acheson insists there is no 
change in the Government's China policy, but 
does not elaborate further. 

Apparently the people will continue to be 
fed contradictions and confusion from the 
State Department as long as Acheson is the 
top wheel there. 


Gas Pipeline Safety 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. HESELTON 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 28, 1951 


Mr. HESELTON. Mr. Speaker, I am 
advised that there is considerable inter- 
est in Lake County, Ohio, in a proposal 
in connection with the prospective use 
of an existing pipeline some 17 miles long 
and that residents who live in 318 homes 
situated a short distance from that pipe- 
line have raised serious questions about 
the possibility of its safe operation. 

The editorial is as follows: 

[From the Lake County News-Herald, 
Willoughby, Ohio, of May 16, 1951] 
Goop BILL FOR COUNTY AND NATION 

It hardly seems possible that at the present 
time the Federal Power Commission has no 
&uthority to prescribe safety regulations and 
conditions for the operation of natural gas 
transmission lines. 

Yet this is the situation, despite the many 
years in which the FPC has regulated other 
phases of the interstate pipelines. 

Leaking natural gas has been responsible 
for a number of serious explosions and fires, 
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including the still remembered Texas school 
explosion several years ago resulting in seri- 
ous loss of life and tragedy to an entire com- 
munity. 

The question of safety regulations affect- 
ing gas transmission lines has become one of 
imperative importance to this area, 

Question of whether a 28-year-old, 17-mile 
pipeline between Ashtabula and Fairport, 
constructed as a feeder main, can safely be 
used as a gas transmission line is at present 
holding up the possibility of securing a sup- 
ply of natural gas for Lake County con- 
sumers. 

Much as the county needs and desires nat- 
ural gas, it does not want to secure that gas 
at the expense of the safety of any residents 
who might be jeopardized by a faulty or 
age-weakened transmission line. 

The same condition should prevail in every 
area in which gas transmission lines are in- 
stalled or used. 

For that reason Congress should adopt the 
bill proposed by Representative JoHn W. 
HESELTON, of Massachusetts, which would 
give the FPC the power to prescribe “such 
requirements, restrictions, and conditions 
with respect to the construction, extension, 
operation, and maintenance of transporta- 
tion facilities of natural-gas companies as, 
in its opinion, are necessary for the promo- 
tion of safety.” 

It’s a good bill for Lake and Ashtabula 
Counties. 

It's a good bill for all sections of the coun- 
try served by natural gas. 


Eleven Years in Soviet Prison Camps 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD H. VELDE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 28, 1951 


Mr. VELDE. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to make mention of a recently pub- 
lished book which is of particular in- 
terest and timeliness. Eleven Years in 
Soviet Prison Camps, by Elinor Lipper, 
published in Chicago by the Henry Reg- 
ner Co., was written by a young woman 
who spent 11 years behind the iron cur- 
tain as a Soviet slave laborer. Thanks 
to her Swiss citizenship she was repa- 
triated in 1948 and this book is her ac- 
count of what conditions really are 
within the Soviet Union. 

The author was raised in Belgium and 
studied medicine in Berlin where her 
sympathy for the poor and unemployed 
led her to join the Communist Party in 
the false belief that its economic analy- 
sis and program offered a solution to 
the ills of the world. In 1937 she went 
to Russia to view the Socialist utopia at 
first hand. Within 2 months she was 
caught up in the great purge of that 
year and sentenced to 5 years’ corrective 
labor as a counterrevolutionary. She 
was in prisons in Moscow, twice crossed 
the Trans-Siberian railroad in filthy 
prison cars, and spent long years in vari- 
ous Siberian prison camps engaged in 
different forms of slave labor. Her book, 
which was published last March, gives 
an account of Soviet enslavement. 

It is important, I think, to note the 
reception which has been accorded to 
this book. The evidence points to its 


truth, reliability, and objectivity. The 
accuracy of its description of conditions 
in Soviet Russia has been endorsed by 
David Dallin, an eminent authority on 
the Soviet Union. 

As a result of such books as this one, 
it is gradually being shown that Russia 
under the Soviets has become a star- 
tling demonstration of full police terror 
and deep moral corruption. Miss Lip- 
per’s book is an important contribution 
toward a more full understanding of the 
real nature of communism, an under- 
standing we must have if we are to 
know how to defend ourselves adequately 
against the threat it poses to our tradi- 
tional liberties and our political 
independence. 

In its review of Eleven Years in Soviet 
Prison Camps, the New York Times 
noted how along with such books, “docu- 
mentary evidence has become increas- 
ingly available in recent years, all con- 
firming the general picture” of such per- 
sonal narratives as Miss Lipper’s “for 
anyone who cares to examine the mate- 
rial objectively.” Another book review 
mentions that— 

Whereas hundreds of books have been cir- 
culated in the past 15 years telling in hor- 
rible detail the suffering of the inmates of 
German concentration camps, so that every 
American knows all about Nazi atrocities, 
the victims of Stalin who escaped from his 
slave labor camps are so few, and their testi- 
mony so played down, that few people know 
the truth about Soviet Russia. 


William Henry Chamberlin comment- 
ing on this book in the Chicago Tribune 
also mentions the ever-increasing body 
of facts piling up cor-cerning the Soviet 
slave labor system. He suggests that any 
reasonable interpretation leaves the 
reader confronted with an inescapable 
conclusion that— 

The Soviet regime practices cold-bloodedly 
and systematically a system of merciless ex- 
ploitation and maltreatment that makes 
Simon Legree’s plantation look like a hu- 
manitarian rest home by comparison, 


From an entirely different source one 
gets substantially the same reaction. 
Writing in the New York Post, Arthur 
M. Schlesinger, Jr. comments on Elinor 
Lipper’s book as follows: 

Years ago the first of these books came 
out—Tchernavin’s I Speak for the Silent, and 
Kitchin’s Prisoner of the OGPU—and few 
would believe them, least of all the American 
liberal. Soviet forced labor was something 
invented by Hearst. Of course there were 
camps for “corrective labor”; but these were 
really means of rehabilitating social outcasts 
by enabling them to share in the joyous work 
of Socialist reconstruction; and who but a 
Fascist would criticize that? I still remem- 
ber the odious sneer with which the in- 
effable Ella Winter reviewed the Tchernavin 
book in the New Republic. It has taken a 
long time for the silent to make themselves 
heard. But now Elinor Lipper’s powerful 
and moving account of her 11 years in 
Siberia makes it possible for us to under- 
stand the real horror of the Soviet system. 


Another important aspect of this book 
should not go unmentioned. Miss Lipper 
was a prisoner in Magadan, Siberia, in 
1944 at the same time the region was 
visited by the then Vice-President of the 
United States, Henry Wallace. Accom- 
panying him and representing the Office 
of War Information was Professor Owen 
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Lattimore. After this official visit to 
Russia, Lattimore published an article 
about it in the December 1944 issue of 
the National Geographic magazine. 
Commenting on this article, Miss Lipper 
writes: 

If his report to the Office of War Informa- 
tion was in substance the same as this 
article, the Office could scarcely have profited 
by his work. Since it cannot be assumed 
that Lattimore is a naturally poor observer, 
he must on this trip have voluntarily re- 
frained from making use of his talent for 
observation. Instead of telling us what he 
has seen, he hands out unexamined Soviet 
propaganda, 


She cites the following passage from 
Lattimore’s article: 


From the air we could see that prospecting 
shafts had been sunk in long lines across 
the country. 


Miss Lipper comments: 

It is remarkable that Dr. Lattimore did 
not see, near these prospecting shafts, either 
the wooden watchtowers or the high pali- 
sades of the concentration camps. 


Lattimore talks about the pioneer 
development in the opening up of Rus- 
sia’s Far North under the Soviets in 
these words: 

There has probably never been a more 
orderly phase of pioneering. 


Miss Lipper remarks: 

This is absolutely true. What other gov- 
ernment would send thousands of its own 
citizens every year to forced labor in new 
territories? 


Lattimore also wrote: 

The scientific tradition continues, with 
the difference that the scientist no longer 
works as a lonely exile but with the organ- 
ized support of the government. 


How true! 

Miss Lipper writes: 

There are no more lonely exiles in Siberia; 
they have thousands and tens of thousands 
of companions. The organized support of 
the government could possibly mean the 
splendidly organized mass arrests by the 
NKVD and the transportation of prisoners 
in cattle cars to the Far Northeast of 
Siberia, 


With regard to the Vice President’s re- 
port after his return, Miss Lipper writes: 

Henry A. Wallace’s book, Soviet Asia Mis- 
sion is typical of the superficial and unprin- 
cipled reports made by foreign visitors who, 
after a brief stay, think they are equipped 
to tell the truth about the Soviet Union. 


As examples of the sort of things Wal- 
lace wrote, Miss Lipper quotes a num- 
ber of passages from his book. 

Such is the return of the exiles to Siberia— 
they are pioneers of the machine age, 
builders of cities. 


Miss Lipper asks: 

Can Wallace possibly be aware of the gro- 
tesque irony of his words? For like their 
fathers and grandfathers, the children and 
grandchildren are also exiles, prisoners. But 
the conditions under which they live are far 
more inhuman now than they ever were in 
Tsarist times. In those days prisoner's 
families could accompany them into exile; 
today prisoners are buried alive, cut off from 
everyone. No one who has a relative in the 
Kolyma camp is permitted to enter the 
district. 
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Such unfortunately is the kind of re- 
port given to American people about the 
Soviets. The most pernicious thing 
about such reports is their pose as truth- 
ful and objective along with the added 
respect they commanded by the fact 
that they were written by supposedly 
responsible officials of the Government. 
I have, therefore, felt it important to 
call attention to this book as it reveals 
not only the nature of the Soviet slave 
state but also serves to correct, in part 
at least, the error and confusion result- 
ing from the flood of pro-Soviet propa- 
ganda to which the American people 
were subject for so long. 


To Whom Did MacArthur Owe His Duty? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL A. REED 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 10, 1951 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend, heretofore 
granted, I am inserting in the CONGRES- 
stoma Recorp an article by Hon. Samuel 
B. Pettengill entitled “To Whom Did 
MacArthur Owe His Duty?”: 


To WHom Dm MACARTHUR Owe His Duty? 
(By Samuel B. Pettengill) 


When General MacArthur was fired, the 
basic soundness of the country was evidenced 
by the fact that millions of us said at once, 
“But the military must be subordinate to the 
civil authority.” It was the one yardstick 
immediately at hand by which to measure 
the dispute. It is a sound one. May we 
always adhere to it. 

But what is the civil authority to which 
MacArthur owed his duty? Is it the Presi- 
dent alone in his capacity as Commander in 
Chief of the Army and Navy? No. That is 
only part of the civil authority. It is at this 
point that many well-meaning Americans 
have gone off the track in judging the 
Truman-MacArthur disputes. 

The civil authority of the Nation is the 
President and Congress and the Federal 
courts as agents of the final civil authority— 
the people themselyes—the young men who 
die in war and those who gave them life. 
Every branch of this civil authority has 
rights in matters of great policy. No one is 
supreme over the other, except in matters 
specially entrusted to them. General Mac- 
Arthur is subordinate—and responsible—to 
all of them, President, Congress, the courts, 
and the people. 

Everyone concedes that some one man 
must have the final power to decide between 
the clashing ambitions of commanders; to 
compel unity of action by the Army, Navy, 
and Air; to promote and demote officers; in 
short, to manage a war. Otherwise, the 
defense of the Nation is imperilled. For 
want of someone better, that one man is 
the President, however inexperienced he may 
be in the science and art of war. That is 
his function as Commander in Chief. 

But even the Commander in Chief may be 
restrained by the courts when he goes beyond 
this special power. It was so held in a great 
case during the Civil War when Lincoln's 
orders violated the Constitution. 

The third branch of the civil authority— 
Congress—has great powers, greater than the 
President's, with respect to war. It alone 
may declare war, or refuse to do so; borrow 
money and levy taxes for the common de- 


fense; appropriate funds—so much for flat 
tops or jet planes, etc.—or refuse to appro- 
priate; to call out the militia; to conscript 
citizens into the Armed Forces; to comman- 
deer the products of factory and farm; to 
make rules for the Government and regula- 
tion of the armed services, etc. 

As the Supreme Court has said, the war 
power of Congress “extends to all legislation 
essential to the prosecution of war with 
vigor and success, except such as interferes 
with the command of the forces and the con- 
duct of campaigns.” (Ex parte Milligan.) 
In short, both in peace or war, Congress is 
the great policy board of the Nation. No 
policy is more important than to declare 
war and against whom. Military orders are 
one thing; the determination of policy is 
another. One is the province of the Com- 
mander in Chief, the other must be shared 
with Congress and the people. 

All must agree that this division of the 
war power is sound; otherwise we can have 
a dictatorship. Let us apply it to the Tru- 
man-MacArthur dispute. 

Many believe that sending our Armed 
Forces into Korea without the prior approval 
of Congress was an unconstitutional act. 
But no dispute arose between the two men 
with respect to this, so we pass it for the 
moment. But when the new war started in 
October the question arose as to whether 
sound policy required us to go beyond the 
defense of South Korea into the territory of 
China. 


At this point did Congress—and the peo- - 


ple—have no power to help debate and decide 
this new question? Was Harry S. Truman 
alone to decide? Must Congress and mili- 
tary experts who differ with the President 
keep their mouths shut? No. The Consti- 
tution says that Congress has part of the 
responsibility and duty to decide policy. 

But how can Congress act intelligently 
without the views of military experts, freely 
and honestly expressed, even if they differ 
from the President? Specifically, did Mac- 
Arthur violate any constitutional duty when, 
in answer to a question, he expressed his 
views on policy to a responsible Member of 
Congress, Hon. JOSEPH W. MARTIN? That is 
the issue. 

Everyone agrees that a private must obey 
the military orders of his captain, even if 
the captain is wrong, and a five-star general 
must obey the military orders of the Presi- 
dent. General Marshall agrees that Mac- 
Arthur obeyed all such orders. 

But to extend the rule that the military 
must be subordinate to the civil authority 
beyond the execution of military orders from 
the President, and to embrace within it all 
great questions of foreign policy is a com- 
plete distortion of our constitutional theory. 
It is to fasten the European goose-step sys- 
tem on America. It means that men like 
Billy Mitchell, Admiral Denfeld, General 
Wedemeyer, General MacArthur, Admiral 
Hillenkoetter, Senators, Congressmen, fath- 
ers, mothers, sons, and their young wives 
must shut up when the President or his Sec- 
retary of State, or Trygve Lie, or the British 
Prime Minister get the President to decide on 
something involving the death of thousands 
of Americans. 

Policy disagreements should, of course, be 
expressed with discretion. Even in a busi- 
ness company settled policies cannot be con- 
stantly sniped at by subordinates. But Gen- 
eral Marshall is so overawed by the Com- 
mander in Chief hallucination that he be- 
lieves no policy determined by the President 
should ever be publicly questioned by anyone 
in uniform. If a general or admiral dis- 
agrees with the President, and tells the truth 
as he sees it, he is to be broken, as has hap- 
pened to many men giving their honest views 
to committees of Congress. Apparently 
military experts must tell Congress only what 
the President thinks, not what they think. 
Nonsense. The tragic consequences of this 
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grovelling attitude were shown at Casa- 
blanca, Cairo, Tehran, Yalta, and Potsdam 
where we betrayed our own allies, Poland 
and China, in order to appease good old Joe. 
Marshall was present at some of these meet- 
ings where the colossal blunders were made 
which put Stalin in Hitler’s saddle and lost 
the peace. He is probably more responsible 
for the mess we are now in than any Ameri- 
can now living. He kept his mouth shut 
and demands that MacArthur do the same. 

When the plain people of this country 
understand the real issue in this dispute 
they will insist that the MacArthurs have 
a right to be heard on questions of great 
policy, and that they themselves shall be 
heard. 


Veterans’ Benefits 


FXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT E. JONES, JR. 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 28, 1951 


Mr. JONES of Alabama. Mr. Speaker, 
on May 21, I placed in the Recorn part 
1 of a compilation of World War II vet- 
erans’ benefits as of May 15, 1851. Part 
II of this summary is as follows: 

DEATH COMPENSATION 


The widow, children and dependent par- 
ents of a deceased World War II veteran 
whose death was due to service may qualify 
for death compensation, č 

A widow loses her entitlement if she re- 
marries. The child loses entitlement, nor- 
mally, upon reaching age 18. 

Monthly amounts vary according to the 
number and relationship of the dependents. 
Examples are: widow, no children, $75; one 
child alone, no widow, $58; one parent, $69; 
two parents, $35 each. 


DEATH PENSION 


The widow and children of certain de- 
ceased World War II veterans may be en- 
titled to death pension benefits where the 
veteran died of causes not due to service. 

Such dependents of a veteran who, at time 
of death, was receiving or entitled to receive 
compensation for service-connected disa- 
bility are eligible. Otherwise, the veteran 
must have seryed at least 90 days (or have 
been discharged for service-incurred disa- 
bility before 90 days of service) and, at time 
of death, had a service-connected disability, 
for which compensation would be payable if 
10 percent or more in degree. 

The widow is not qualified if her annual 
income exceeds $1,000, or $2,500 if she has a 
child or children. A child with an income 
in excess of $1,000 per year is not eligible. 
A widow loses her entitlement upon remar- 
riage, and children normally become ineligi- 
ble when they reach age 18. 

A widow alone receives $42 per month, 
with additional allowances for children. 
Where there is no widow, a single child is 
entitled to $21.60, with added amounts for 
more children. 


NATIONAL SERVICE LIFE INSURANCE 


Public Law 23, Eighty-second Congress, 
approved April 25, 1951, terminated the privi- 
leges of World War II veterans to apply for 
original contracts of national service life 
insurance on the basis of their World War II 
service, but does not restrict or cancel any 
rights under contracts of insurance issued on 
or before April 25, 1951, such as reinstate- 
ment, conversion and renewal privileges. 
Therefore, a World War II veteran having had 
national service life insurance before April 
25, 1951, may convert such insurance to any 
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of six permanent plans available—ordinary 
life, 30-payment life, 20-payment life, 20- 
year endowment, endowment at age 60, and 
endowment at age 65. 

No one may at any time hold more than 
$10,000 worth of Government insurance in- 
cluding United States Government life 
(World War I) insurance or automatic in- 
surance granted under Public Law 23, 
Eighty-second Congress. 

Term and permanent policies which have 
been allowed to lapse may be reinstated with- 
in 3 months from date of lapse, provided 
the insured is in as good health at the time 
of reinstatement as he was when the insur- 
ance lapsed. He must furnish the necessary 
information to establish that fact, preferably 
on VA Form 9-353 or 9-353a. 

After 3 months of lapse, a physical ex- 
amination is required. This will be given 
without charge at any VA regional office or 
hospital. 

Term insurance may be reinstated within 
the term period by paying only two monthly 
premiums, but for permanent policies, pay- 
ment of all premiums in arrears with inter- 
est is required. 

CARS FOR DISABLED VETERANS 


A World War II veteran who in service lost, 
or lost the use of, one or both legs at or 
above the ankle may be entitled to receive 
an automobile or other conveyance at Gov- 
ernment expense. 

VA defrays the cost of the vehicle, includ- 
ing any special equipment necessary to en- 
able the disabled veteran to operate it safely, 
up to a maximum amount of $1,600. For ve- 
hicles costing over $1,600, VA pays $1,600 of 
the purchase price. 

Veterans have until June 30, 1951 to apply. 


AID IN ACQUIRING SPECIALLY ADAPTED HOUSING 


A veteran of war or peacetime service who 
is entitled to compensation for permanent 
and total service-connected disability for loss 
or loss of use of both legs due to certain spe- 
cified conditions such as to prevent him from 
moving about without the aid of braces, 
crutches, canes, or a wheel chair, may qualify 
for assistance in acquiring specially adapted 
housing with special fixtures made necessary 
by the nature of his disability. 

Eligible veterans will receive Federal grants 
of not more than 50 percent of the cost of 
their homes up to a maximum of $10,000 with 
which to pay part of the cost of building 
or buying such homes, or to remodel existing 
homes for their requirements. 

The grant also may be used to pay off the 
indebtedness on such a special home already 
acquired by an eligible veteran. 


GUARDIANSHIP SERVICE 


Incompetent World War II veterans, their 
minor dependents and incompetent benefici- 
ai es are entitled to protection of their estates 
derived from benefits paid by the Veterans’ 
Administration under acts of Congress. 

Such protection is provided by the chief 
attorneys of VA regional offices—in accord- 
ance with State and Federal laws and VA 
regulations—acting under the direction and 
supervision of the legal service (Guardian- 
ship) of the VA Solicitor's Office. 

The chief attorneys maintain supervision 
over guardians appointed by State (probate 
and county) courts, as well as legal cus- 
todians recognized by VA in their respective 
jurisdiction. 

BURIAL BENEFITS 

Funeral expenses, up to $150, will be paid 
by the Government in the death of any 
World War II veteran discharged under con- 
ditions other than dishonorable. 

Additional costs, covering transportation, 
will be allowed if the veteran died in a VA 
hospital or home, or while hospitalized at 
the expense of VA, or while in transit to or 
from a VA hospital, home or regional office 
at the expense of VA. 

All claims must be filed with the VA within 
2 years from the date of permanent burial. 


These allowances are payable only to under- 
takers or to reimburse the person who paid 
the funeral expenses, 


BURIAL FLAG 


An American flag to drape the casket, 
which may be retained as a memorial by the 
next-of-kin, is supplied in the death of vet- 
erans who have been discharged under con- 
ditions other than dishonorable. Such flags 
are issued, upon application, by VA field 
offices, most first, second and third class post 
offices and those fourth class post offices 
located in county seats. 


VA BENEFITS AVAILABLE OUTSIDE OF UNITED 
STATES 


(a) United States possessions and terri- 
tories: Ordinarily, all VA benefits available 
to World War II veterans, their dependents 
and beneficiaries in the continental United 
States are also available to them in the 
United States possessions and territories. 

Certain exceptions are inevitable because 
of conditions peculiar to each area. For de- 
tailed information in any single case, check 
with the nearest VA office in the United 
States, or directly with the affected VA 
offices in Alaska, Hawaii, the Panama Canal 
Zone, Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands. 

(b) Foreign countries: Most VA benefits 
are available to World War II veterans, their 
dependents and beneficiaries who are residing 
in foreign countries. 

Benefits not available are readjustment al- 
lowances for unemployment and self-em- 
ployment, and loan guaranties on properties 
or businesses situated in foreign countries. 

Hospitalization or medical treatment is 
available only to a United States citizen- 
veteran residing temporarily in a foreign 
country who requires such care for a war 
service-connected disability. 

The United States Foreign Service coop- 
erates with VA in the administration of bene- 
fits available to veterans, their dependents 
or beneficiaries in foreign areas. 

Any query originating in a foreign country 
should be directed to the nearest United 
States diplomatic or consular office in that 
country. 

(c) Philippine Republic: VA maintains of- 
fices in the Philippines to administer VA 
benefits in the Republic. 

World War II veterans in the Philippines 
and the VA benefits for which they are eli- 
gible fall into three groups. They are: 

Group 1: World War II yeterans who served 
in the Armed Forces of the United States, 
including members or the Philippine Scouts 
who enlisted prior to October 6, 1945, 

Such veterans are eligible for all benefits 
that are available to veterans residing in any 
foreign country. (See (b) Foreign country 
benefits above.) 

Group 2: World War II veterans who en- 
listed or reenlisted in the Philippine Scouts 
under Public Law 190, Seventy-ninth Con- 
gress, approved October 6, 1945. 

VA benefit payments with respect to the 
military service of this group are limited by 
title II, Public Law 391, Seventy-ninth Con- 
gress, to compensation for service-connected 
disability or death, at the rate of one Philip- 
pine peso for each dollar authorized by law. 

Provisions of the National Service Life 
Insurance Act of 1940, as amended, apply 
to this group only as such provisions relate 
to contracts entered into before passage of 
Public Law 391, Seventy-ninth Congress, 
approved May 27, 1946. 

Group 3: World War II veterans who served 
in the Philippine Commonwealth Army, in- 
cluding recognized guerrillas, while such 
forces were in the service of the United 
States Armed Forces under a military order 
of the President of the United States, dated 
July 26, 1941. 

VA benefit payments with respect to the 
military service of this group are limited by 
title II, Public Law 301, Seventy-ninth Con- 
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disability or death, at the rate of one Philip- 
pine peso for each dollar authorized by law, 
a flag to drape the casket, and a sum not 
exceeding 150 Philippine pesos as funeral 
expenses. 

National service life insurance benefits 
-apply to this group only if the NSLI con- 
tracts were entered into prior to the enact- 
ment of Public Law 301, Seventy-ninth Con- 
gress, approved February 18, 1946. 


APPEALS 


The Board of Veterans’ Appeals is available 
for rendering final decisions in all cases ap- 
pealed to the Administrator of Veterans 
Affairs, wherein a claimant has been denied 
benefits to which he claims entitlement. The 
Board has no original jurisdiction; its work 
is similar to that of a court of appeals. 
(Appeals arising under readjustment allow- 
ances and certain appeals pertaining to edu- 
cation and training institutions are 
excepted.) 


Livestock Producers Threaten Sit Down 
Strike 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. RAY J. MADDEN 


r OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 28, 1951 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing editorial from the Wyoming Eagle 
of Tuesday, May 8, 1951, reveals the meat 
roll-back program in its true aspect: 

WHAT PRICE PARITY 


The president of the Wyoming Farm Bu- 
reau . ‘ederation wired Wyoming's three-men 
Congressional delegation denouncing the 
rollback of cattle and beef prices as “unfair, 
unworkable, unjustifiable.” Then he added: 
“To reduce livestock production in relation 
to increased demand is not the way to con- 
trol inflation or to win the war.” 

In making the latter statement, the fed- 
eration president is exactly right. Reduced 
production is not the way either to control 
inflation or to win the war, 

But who said anything about reduced pro- 
duction? Has Government asked the cattle- 
men to reduce the size of their herds? Has 
the OPS set a ceiling on the number of calves 
and steers that may be produced? 

Not in any way, shape or manner has this 
been done. Instead, the government has 
asked for more, not less. It has urged in- 
creased production all along the line—from 
farms, ranches, mines, oil fields, and proces- 
sors. 

No, it is the cattlemen themselves (or their 
professional spokesmen) who are declaring 
that a rollback in cattle prices will result 
in decreased production. From the moment 
the rollback was announced, and even be- 
fore, they solemnly predicted that the coun- 
try was heading into a meat famine. 

Even members of the farm bloc in Con- 
gress insist that price control for beef will 
discourage production; that the markets will 
be glutted with cattle, including calves, un- 
derfed and lightweight animals, before con- 
trols go into effect. After that the supply of 
grass-fed beef from the ranges will be largely 
exhausted—and the meat famine will be 
upon us. 

Does anybody really believe this. We do 
not think so, but we admit it is good propa- 
ganda. We do not believe it for the reason 
that, as the pricing officials pointed out, the 
new ceilings are fair, above the levels per- 
mitted by the (parity) law, and more than 
adequate in relation to costs of production. 


gress, to compensation for service-connected > To bolster our belief we have the April 15 
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report of the Federal-State agricultural stat- 
ictician for Wyoming. The report discloses 
that the index of prices received by Wyo- 
ming ranchers and farmers on April 15 stood 
at 423 percent of the 1909-14 (parity base) 
average. The meat animal index during 


April rose 7 points to 506 percent of the 


1909-14 average—an all-time record high. 

Meanwhile, the national parity index rose 
3 points to 283 percent, also a new high. 
Thus while parity stood at 283 percent of the 
base period, beef prices stood at 506 percent. 
Meaning that beef is selling at above parity, 
proving that pricing officials were right when 
they said that the new ceilings are above the 
levels permitted by (parity) law. 

All of which, we contend, puts the pro- 
fessional spokesman for the cattlemen on a 
spot. They do not have a leg to stand on. 
How can they threaten us with decreased 
production and a meat famine when they 
are receiving the highest prices in history— 
when meat is being priced out of the market? 


Resolutions of the Delta Council of 
Mississippi 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK E. SMITH 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 28, 1951 


Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I include resolutions adopted by 
the Delta Council at its annual meeting 
at Stoneville, Miss., on May 8: 


AGRICULTURE 


Food and fiber are as essential to victory 
over communistic aggression as armament 
and ammunition, determining both the ef- 
fectiveness of the fighting man and the pro- 
ductivity of the civilian worker. 

Farmers of the United States have been 
called upon in 1951 for the greatest agricul- 
tural production in history, with a total out- 
put of 45 percent above pre-World War II 
levels. Cotton farmers alone are being asked 
to increase their acreage by 60 percent to fill 
national defense needs and civilian require- 
ments. This unprecedented increase in cot- 
ton production in the face of shortages of 
necessary materials, supplies, and labor, to- 
gether with increased cost of production, 
cannot be accomplished without dangerous 
financial risk. Export controls, the sale of 
Government cotton stocks, and ceiling prices 
have been used as a brake to keep the price 
of American cotton well below world levels at 
a cost of hundreds of millions of dollars to 
the American cotton farmers. At the same 
time, prices of necessary supplies, materials 
for crop production, and labor have mounted 
rapidly. 4 

The United States Government, in dealing 
with industries converted to war plants, rail- 
roads, trucking concerns, steamships, air- 
lines, and other transportation facilities, with 
labor unions, management, munitions plants, 
and other activities called upon to engage in 
the war effort has increased their prices, pay, 
and wages, with guaranties not only against 
loss, which is in effect placing a floor there- 
under, but assures to these industries, trans- 
portation facilities, munitions plants, et al., 
a profit on the operations, and to labor an 
increase in wages to meet the rising cost of 
living, and a guarantee that they will con- 
tinue to receive not less than the increased 
wages they are now receiving, without re- 
ductions. 

When industry is asked to build new 
plants for war purposes, they are granted 


a certificate of necessity whereby they can 
write off 20 percent of the cost of the plant 
each year. In other instances, industry is 
allowed to operate plants built by the Gov- 
ernment on a “cost plus basis. Labor is 
granted a minimum wage and overtime pay- 
ments. Retailers and wholesalers, under 
OPS regulations, are guaranteed costs of the 
articles sold plus a percentage of the price 
as a mark-up. 

American agriculture urges full recogni- 
tion, both from the Government and con- 
sumer standpoints, of the tremendous pro- 
duction efforts necessary to meet defense 
goals. To partially cushion the excessive 
financial risk stemming from greatly in- 
creased cotton production and the likeli- 
hood of declining markets, particularly dur- 
ing October, November, and December, when 
the grower must sell his cotton, Delta Coun- 
cil makes the following recommendations: 

1. Restoration of the free market system 
through the elimination of ceilings on raw 
cotton. Ceilings should not be established 
on any agricultural commodity when the 
production of that commodity equals or ex- 
ceeds the goal established for that com- 
modity by the Department of Agriculture. 
When the production of any agricultural 
commodity is less than the goal and ceil- 
ings are necessary, they should be estab- 
lished on the manufactured product. The 
function of ceilings is to protect the con- 
sumer from inflationary prices, Con- 
sumers buy textiles and not raw cotton; 
flour and not wheat; meal, hominy, etc., 
for human consumption and feed for live- 
stock, and not corn. The price of raw cot- 
ton accounts for less than 10 percent of the 
finished textile article. Raw cotton prices 
could be reduced to less than 20 cents per 
pound and this reduction would not appre- 
ciably lower the cost of the article pur- 
chased by the consuming public. 

2. That the Export Control Authority Act 
be revised to provide for the free flow of all 
the excesses aboye domestic requirements 
and reasonable carry-over levels. It is 
recommended that licenses be promptly 
granted to provide for export within a par- 
ticular quarter of not less than the pro- 
portion of the total crop normally marketed 
by farmers during that quarter. 

3. That the National Production Authority 
develop an adequate system of priorities 
which will insure minimum supplies of rub- 
ber, steel and metals to manufacturers of 
farm equipment, bdle ties and other ma- 
chinery necessary in the cotton industry, 
fertilizers, insecticides, and materials essen- 
tial to crop production. 

4. Supplies of cotton in Government 
stocks at the beginning of World War II 
proved of inestimable value to the Nation 
and contributed materially to the success of 
military operations. Experience during the 
past year has again demonstrated the value to 
the Nation of an adequate stock of cotton 
and the danger in failing to have such a 
stock available. In order to provide a neces- 
sary safety factor, so far as cotton supplies 
in succeeding years are concerned, and to 
assure producers that the Nation will utilize 
the full stock of cotton which the Govern- 
ment has called upon them to produce, the 
immediate announcement of a Defense 
Stockpiling Program for Cotton is recom- 
mended. This anouncement should provide 
that the stockpiling program will be carried 
out through the purchase, during the har- 
vesting season at market prices, of any 1951 
production in excess of market demand and 
reasonable carry-over. Cotton, as a basic, 
storable commodity, has never been a lia- 
bility on the public treasury. Government 
cotton stocks have always been liquidated at 
a profit and have proved of the greatest 
benefit to the Nation. 

5. We continue our advocacy of a National 
Farm Program which includes adequate price 
supports, surplus controls, commodity. loans, 
soil conservation, and a vigorous stimulation 


of exports. Parity should reflect a fair bal- 
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ance and equity between agriculture, indus- 
try, labor and other segments of society. 


FLOOD CONTROL 


The Yazoo-Mississippi Delta contains 
6,600 square miles, or between one-fourth 
and one-fifth of the area of the entire al- 
luvial valley. One-third of the length of 
the Mississippi River from Cairo to New 
Orleans borders the Delta and brings with it 
the threat of annual floods, making adequ>te 
fiood protection essential to the normal huge 
agricultural production and to the develop- 
ment of the area. 

Along the 270 miles of existing front-line 
levees, approximately 70 miles are not yet up 
to the designed standards, and over one- 
half of the entire proposed bank stabiliza- 
tion works will be along the river fronting 
the Yazoo-Mississippi Delta. The headwater 
project and the backwater project of the 
Yazoo River and tributaries, both of which 
have been authorized, are only partially com- 
plete and the annual fioods on those rivers, 
which drain 2,300 square miles of Delta land 
and 6,609 square miles of the adjacent hill 
country, are causing a great loss in property 
and in potential production. 

The channel improvement of Big Sun- 
flower, Little Sunflower, Bogue Phalia, Huch- 
puckena River, Quiver River, Deer Creek, 
Steele Bayou and all their tributaries is no 
longer merely a desirable project, but is 
essential to continued production, 

Flood control is nationally recognized as 
an obligation of the Federal Government, 
and the project for protection of the Lower 
Missssippi Valley is the oldest authorized 
flood-control project in the Nation. It is, 
therefore, illogical that this important proj- 
ect, the first and oldest of all, should require 
3 a half-century to complete: Therefore 

e 

Resolved by Delta Council of Mississippi 
at sixteenth annual meeting, That the 
President and the Congress of the United 
States are hereby memoralized and urgently 
petitioned to make adequate appropriations 
to speed the completion of the above-men- 
tioned projects so that the Delta may con- 
tinue to be a major contributing factor to 
the national welfare and to the defense of 
the Nation. 


— 


MISSISSIPPI RIVER COMMISSION AND CORPS OF 
ENGINEERS, UNITED STATE ARMY 


Flood control in the lower valley of the 
Mississippi River is of paramount concern 
to every citizen of the entire area. Flood 
waters from 31 States, extending from New 
York to Wyoming, and from two Provinces of 
Canada converge between the levees of the 
lower Mississippi River and are held in check 
by the present system of levees, revetments, 
cut-offs, and floodways. 

The creation and destruction of land by 
the Mississippi River is a continuous process; 
efforts toward flood control must be equally 
continuous. Success in developing the allu- 
vial valley of the Mississippi and the safety 
of the valley depends upon the understand- 
ing that the flood-control project requires 
constant study, experiment, and observation, 
that action may be timely and based on com- 
prehensive experience. 

The Mississippi River Commission and the 
Corps of Engineers, United States Army, are 
charged with this responsibility and are 
uniquely equipped to render this service. 
The membership of Delta Council hereby 
votes commendation to members of the Com- 
mission and to the Corps of Engineers for 
devotion to duty and for the work that is 
being done to protect the valley from devas- 
tating floods. Delta Council furthermore 
voices opposition to any reorganization af- 
fecting the civil functions of the Corps of 
Engineers. Such a transfer would eliminate 
all of the experience gained by this agency 
over the past century and would be a dis- 
service to the Nation, 
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Our Country—Yours and Mine 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
0 


HON. CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 23, 1951 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, from a citizen who expresses 
the views of millions of others who just 
do not take the time to write, comes the 
following article: 
| Our country was conceived and founded 
in the days and the time when kings and 
emperors ruled all the other countries of the 
world; ruled oppressively and millions of 
the peoples of the earth were slaves living 
in poverty and great distress and ground 
down by the monarchs of the times. 

A few, a comparatively small number, of 
the early settlers of the colonists objected 
to the philosophy of taxation without rep- 
resentation. They contended that taxation 
without representation was tyranny, so the 
tea was dumped into Boston harbor, Thus 
began the Revolutionary War, fought bitterly 
by colonist patriots against the greatest 
power in the world at that time. In the 
end came the Declaration of Independence 
nd this Nation was founded on the basis of 
Pa and liberty to worship God as we 
pleased. Freedom to enact and maintain 
dur own laws. Freedom to elect our Presi- 
dent and Representatives in both Houses of 
Congress. The different States were formed 
and then admitted as members of the great- 
est country in the world, the United States 
of America—our country. 
h How we have prospered and grown, but 
alas, how we have degenerated. Where are 
all the great patriots of early days? Where 
are our great leaders? Patrick Henry said 
„Give me liberty or give me death.” Where 
is that spirit now? All we have left are a 
bunch of cheap politicians who would sell 
their souls for a dollar. The only truly great 
soldier and statesman has been repudiated 
and fired because he attempted to do his 
duty as he saw it and he dared to speak out 
when he could stand it no longer. He was 
discharged not by our Congress or by any 
proper representative of the people, but by 
one little man who is trying to be king. One 
little man who takes unto himself all the 
authority of a despot, who puts up his au- 
thority and judgment on all matters, sends 
our young men to the battlefields of a for- 
eign war, which he started, to suffer, bleed, 
and die without knowing the cause or the 
reason. He makes edicts, rules, and regula- 
tions to suit himself. He has brought to an 
end all the freedom and liberty that has been 
handed down by all the early patriots. 

Men of America, Congressmen, Senators, 
all our elected representatives of the peo- 
ple, by the people, and for the people, what 
are we going to do about it? Must we sit 
idly by and let our country go down to ruina- 
tion and bankruptcy? This Nation that we 
have been so proud of. I pray daily to God 
that he will bring us back to sanity. That 
he will drvie out all of the corruption in high 
places and that he will restore to us once 
again the principles of honesty, right living, 
and the true spirit of God in this Nation. 
It must come. I believe it will come, then 
woe unto those traitors who in this day 
have brought us to such low estate. 


Congressmen, Senators, judges, governors, ` 


and all others in high authority, are you red- 
blooded men or are you timid little mice? 
Why do you not work out some plan of action 
before it is too late? Why will you let our 
Nation perish? 
A Epwin L. MASTERS. 
BENTON HAansOR, MICH. 


Israel, a True Democracy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. RAY J. MADDEN 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 28, 1951 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, H. B. 
Snyder, editor of the Gary Post-Tribune 
in Gary, Ind., in the following editorial, 
sets out some true facts regarding Israel, 
one of the true friends of democracy in 
the Near East. 

This new nation needs the aid and 
support of all anticommunistic nations 
in the world fight against dictatorial ag- 
gression. 

A HELPING HAND FOR ISRAEL 

Identical bills have been introduced in the 
House and Senate to extend $150,000,000 
to the State of Israel. The proposals have 
bipartisan backing—the Senate bill was 
sponsored by 19 Democrats and 17 Repub- 
licans. 


‘oe When the Israeli Government asked this 


grant-in-aid a month ago, it said most of 
the money—$105,000,000—would be spent 
for wheat, fodders, oilseeds, fertilizer and 
seeds, cotton, fibers, textiles, leather, hides, 
chemicals, and petroleum. These supplies 
are needed to restrain inflationary pres- 
sures.” 

Another $30,000,000 would be used for 
materials and fixtures required for a 70,000,- 
unit housing program. The remaining $15,- 
000,000 would cover shipping and insurance 
costs. 

Israel’s present financial plight is a direct 
result of a tremendous influx of population. 
In the words of Senator Benton (Democrat, 
Connecticut), it has “no parallel in re- 
corded history.” By the end of 1954, the 
Israeli Government predicts, the young na- 
tion will have trebled its population by 
immigration in little over 6 years. 

When the new state was created on May 
14, 1948, the Jewish population alone was 
650,000. By the end of 1950, the over-all 
Jewish-Arab population had increased by 78 
percent. About 500,000 more immigrants are 
expected in the next few years. 

Israel has accepted immigrants without 
restriction. “Even if heavy immigration is 
accounted an economic liability in the short 
term,” the Israeli Government said in ap- 
plying for the United States grant, “it must 
certainly in the long run be regarded as an 
asset, since it will enhance Israel's self-reli- 
ance, its economic strength and its creative 
capacity.” 

During Israel's 2½ years as a nation, its 
agricultural production has risen by 70 to 80 
percent, and is industrial ouput by 40 to 50 
percent. The 200,000-man Israeli Army and 
supporting naval and air forces, according to 
a joint statement by Senators DOUGLAS, 
Democrat, Illinois, and Tarr, Republican, 
Ohio, is “probably the strongest army in 
the Near East, aside from Turkey.” 

Israel has been unable to balance its trade. 
So the Government has tried to enforce 
strict import curbs, rationing, and control 
of United States dollar currency. The pop- 
ulation has tightened its belt to a degree not 
known here, or even in Great Britain in war- 
time. 

For example, the official ration of meat, 
when available, is 7 ounces per person per 
week. The egg ration is two per week. We 
talk of a housing shortage; in Israel, the 
average is three persons to a room, and in 
many instances it’s five to a room. The 
Government reports that “tens of thousands 
of immigrants now live in huts and tents.” 
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Americans already have given much help 
to the Palestine Nation, Jewry in this coun- 
try raised some $230,000,000 from 1948 
through 1950. The United States Export- 
Import Bank has authorized credits of $135,- 
000,000 for machinery and equipment. Next 
month the Israeli Government will launch 
a $500,000,000 bond issue in the United 
States. H 

Basically, the $150,000,000 grant proposed 
to Congress would be an investment in a 
new but sound and growing enterprise. The 
population of Israel has shown a capacity, 
for work; the people are building a produc- 
tive economy, but they need our help to keep 
that economy expanding in place with the 
population inrush, 


Democratic New Deal Saved 800,000 
Homes and Liquidated HOLC at a 
Profit to United States Treasury 7 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 28, 1951 8 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, it is not 
pleasant to think of the soup lines, the 
bread lines, and the thousands of home- ' 
less people which threatened the foun- 
dation of our democracy back in 1932, 
the last of 12 years of Republican mis- 
rule in Washington, yet few can forget 
those days. 4 

In my opinion nothing so clearly points 
out the difference in political philosophy 
of the two major parties in our country 
as does the Home Owners’ Loan Corpo- 
ration. Although back in those depres- 
sion days foreclosures of homes were 
taking place at the rate of a thousand a 
day, the Republican Party did nothing 
to aid the unfortunate citizens who were 
losing these homes. One of the first acts 
of the new administration in 1933, a 
Democratic one, with Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt as President, was to recognize 
Government responsibility for the wel- 
fare of the people. 

The Democratic administration had 
confidence in the ability of the Amer- 
ican people to find their way back and 
believed the Government should extend 
a helping hand. The HOLC was created. 
The result of the operation of that New 
Deal agency is shown in the newspaper 
article—Washington (D. C.) Post, Sun- 
day, May 27, 1951—which follows. The 
HOLC not only saved the homes of 800,- 
000 families but it returned a profit to 
the United States Treasury in doing so. 
DEPRESSION-BorN HOLC's OUT or BUSINESS 

The Home Owners’ Loan Corporation last 
week closed its books and went out of busi- 
ness as a lending and mortgage-holding 


. agency of the Government. 


This was reported by the Home Loan Bank 
Board following delivery of an HOLC check 
for nearly $14,000,000 of surplus to the 
United States Treasury. The check pre- 
sented the financial results of the corpora- 
tion’s $3,500,000,000 rescue task of depres- 
sion years. 

Announcement of HOLC’s shutting down 
came at the end of a speeded-up program of 
liquidation of the corporation through sale 
of its mortgage assets to private financial’ 
institutions, which was begun late in 1949. 
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At the peak of HOLC's activity in 1934— 
examining a huge number of applications 
and making new mortgages and establish- 
ing its Nation-wide system of loan servicing 
and collections—HOLC embraced a salaried 
personnel of 21,000 and thousands of fee at- 
torneys and appraisers, working out of 458 
local, State, and regional offices throughout 
the country. In recent years all of its opera- 
tions have been conducted from one office, 
located in New York City. 

All issues of HOLC bonds, amounting to 
$3,489,000,000, have been paid off, as well as 
HOLC'’s original capital of $200,000,000 which 
had been supplied free of interest by the 
Treasury Department. 

The corporation was established by Con- 
gress in 1933, when foreclosures of homes 
were taking place at the rate of a thousand 
a day. During the next 3 years the corpora- 
tion refinanced 1,017,821 defaulted home 
loans, equivalent to one out of five of all 
mortgages on owner-occupied homes in the 
Nation's nonfarm areas. 

The average borrower was then delinquent 
2 years on his old mortgage and up to 3 
years in arrears on taxes. 

In these loans—plus later advances to 
borrowers and expenses incurred in con- 
nection with properties it was obliged to 
foreclose—the corporation invested a total 
of nearly $3,500,000,000. This has been liqui- 
dated 100 percent. 


Wake Up! Defense Agencies 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER S. BARING 


OF NEVADA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 28, 1951 


Mr. BARING. Mr. Speaker, Interior 
Secretary Chapman, echoing more in de- 
tail the new policy of the President, said 
the other day: 

In the minerals field, we must rely more 
and more on high-cost sources for our sup- 
plies. If we rely simply on the pull of rising 
prices to obtain such supplies, we shall wreck 
stabilization. What we need above all is an 
effective means by which we can protect 
our price structure and at the same time 
bring out that portion of high-cost produc- 
tion needed to fill the gap between sup- 
plies of critical materials otherwise avail- 
able and our essential requirements for them. 


Whoever wrote the statement for 
Chapman certainly said a mouthful, 
Has the Secretary never heard of the 
premium price plan? 

The State Department is busily en- 
gaged in wrecking the stabilization pro- 
gram as is shown by the Chile Explora- 
tion Co. opening its books in New York 
selling copper at 2744 cents per pound. 
The CPS is frantically trying to hold 
the price line and may have little luck 
against the State Department. Why 
should these agencies not have been in 
some sort of agreement before the Chile 
deal was signed and announced? 

In spite of Mr. Chapman’s remarks, 
his agency has been the worst foe of the 
only plan which ever has accomplished 
the objective he asks for, and this plan 
| would be made effective by the Murray- 
Baring bill, H. R. 2862. I would advise 
the Secretary and his assistants to read 
the bill and help us to put it into opera- 


tion. It would do precisely what he 
seems to want and in the simplest pos- 
sible manner. A lot of people would lose 
face, but the country would get a lot of 
metal and save a lot of money. It is 
high time the defense agencies got down 
to brass tacks and became practical for 
a change. 


Gold Reserves 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT HALE 


OF MAINE 
¢ IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
$ Monday, May 28, 1951 


Mr. HALE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I want to call at- 
tention to a letter which I received last 
week from Walter E. Spahr, executive 
vice president of the Economists’ Na- 
tional Committee on Monetary Policy. 

The letter reads as follows: F 


ECONOMISTS’ NATIONAL COMMITTEE 
ON MONETARY Polier, 
New York, N. Y., May 21, 1951. 
Hon. ROBERT HALE, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR REPRESENTATIVE HALE: May I call the 
following two extremely important facts to 
your attention regarding our monetary 
situation? 

1. As of February 28, the ratio of our gold 
stock to money and deposits was 10.6 per- 
cent, In 1941, it was 24.6 percent. Past 


+ experience with ratios seems to indicate 
i that, should our ratio fall to 7.2 percent, the 


possibility of successfully resuming re- 
demption of our money and deposits in gold 
will have been taken from the people of the 


United States. Should we suffer a decline 
in our gold stock while note and deposit cur- 


rency is expanding, we could easily and in 
a short time suffer a drop in ratio from 10.6 
to 7.2 percent. 

It should be obvious that we are hasten- 
ing toward the point of danger and that 
time is running out rapidly during which 
Congress could give our people a redeemable 
currency and avoid another devaluation of 
our dollar. 

2. As of April 24, the purchasing power 
of our dollar, measured in terms of the in- 
dex number of wholesale prices, has fallen 
58 percent since 1939. Taking three items 
alone, vitally affecting the welfare of 
savers—life insurance policies, time deposits 
in banks, and E, F, and G bonds—the losses 
in purchasing power on the average hold- 
ings for the years 1941-50, inclusive, 
amounted to $116,565,524,000. This is 61 
times the $1,901,000,000 lost by depositors 


in suspended banks for the years 1921-33. 2 


The latter loss is understood and is still 
discussed with considerable emotion. The 
former loss—61 times greater—is only 
vaguely understood and, consequently, is 
generally discussed in terms of useless 
platitudes. 

The savers of this country are dependent 
upon, and must look to, Congress for protec- 
tion against this great loss which is weaken- 
ing our people and economy. 

The basic corrective to this situation lies 
in the institution of a redeemable currency 
by Congress at the present statutory rate 
of $35 per fine ounce at the earliest possible 
moment. 

Sincerely, 
WALTER E. SPAHR. 
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The warning which Mr. Spahr con- 
veys is indeed a solemn one. 

By a rather curious coincidence, I also 
received last week a letter from Mr, 
Maple T. Harl, the Chairman of the Fed- 
eral Deposit Insurance Corporetion in 
which he proudly states: 

Early this month we crossed the threshold 
into the eighth year in which this Nation 
has not suffered from a single receivership of 
an insured bank or a penny's loss to any de- 
positor in an insured bank. This adds an- 
other milepost to the all-time record for 
safety and stability in the dual banking sys- 
tem of the United States which has followed 
creation of Federal Deposit Insurance Cor- 
poration. Manifestly, this record could not 
have been established without the vision and 
the cooperation of you and your able col- 
leagues in the Congress of the United States. 


Mr. Harl's pride in the record of the 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation is 
quite pardonable. Nevertheless, a stu- 
dent of the processes of inflation must 
be struck by the fact that bank deposi- 
tors have actually lost 61 times more dur- 
ing 8 years of unprecedented prosperity 
without a single receivership of an in- 
sured bank than in the whole period from 
1921 to 1933 which includes the worst 
depression in American history. It all 
goes to show how silently and stealthily 
the great bank robber, inflation, does his 
cruel work. 


Controls: A Contrast and a Warning 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LOUIS C. RABAUT 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 22, 1951 


Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
an editorial from the Christien Science 
Monitor of May 23, 1951. 

The article points out that the steady 
diversion of our basic raw materials from 
civilian to defense uses will bring the 
force of inflation into clearer focus as a 
dangerous threat to our security. As we 
recognize the real measure of this threat 
we will also recognize as baseless the 
arguments of the “we are different” 
school of those opposed to controls of 
any type on the items which make up 
the cost of living of the American family. 

The article follows: 

CONTROLS: A CONTRAST AND A WARNING 

Two parcels of news within the last few 
days present a strange and, perhaps, fore- 

contrast. They might be said to 
typify the difference between the riot of 
self-interest let loose by a mobilization-in- 
prospect, when shortages are more threat- 
ened than real, and the sober actualties of 
a period in which national defense will ab- 
sorb a very tangible proportion of the Na- 
tion’s production. 

In the first parcel belongs the assertion 
by a spokesman for the meat industry that 
because of the OPS roll-back order producers 
have already withheld enough livestock from 
the market to reduce slaughtering 10 per- 
cent over last year. We have no desire to 
single out the meat industry. It is not the 
only economic group demanding exemption 
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from controls on the we-are-different theme. 
But the meat industry is making its de- 
mands right now; it is being vehement and 
vociferous, and with beef cattle selling at 
162 percent of parity it lacks a persuasive 
case. 

Even Secretary of Agriculture Charles F. 
Brannan, known champion of the farmers’ 
interests, says the meat producers should 
do all right under the present and prospec- 
tive price ceilings. The meat industry con- 
tends the ceilings are unenforceable, that 
meat henceforth will be scarce—except on 
the black market. But OPS Chief Michael V. 
DiSalle warns his organization is prepared 
to make violation an expensive pastime. 

In any event, to decontrol the meat in- 
dustry would set a precedent which could 
bring down the whole levee system of con- 
trols and let the floodwaters of purchasing 
power sweep into the next and most dan- 
gerous period. For in the second parcel of 
news belong the National Production Au- 
thority’s substantial diversion of steel and 
its drastic 75 percent diversion of brass and 
copper from civilian to defense production. 

This soon should make belt-tightening for 
defense feel real instead of seem phony. A 
few more allocations to munitions and away 
from luxuries may bring home more forci- 
bly to Americans the character of the strug- 
gle in which their Nation is locked—and 
also the real meaning of inflation. 

Such an awakening will be all to the good 
if it comes in time—in time to put more 
public sentiment behind needed controls 
and more public pressure behind a demand 
for stiffer taxes, tighter credit, and sharper 
cuts in nondefense Government spending. 


Railroad Retirement Annuities 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. GEORGE D. O’BRIEN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 28, 1951 


Mr. O'BRIEN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, H. R. 3669, a bill to amend the 
Railroad Retirement Act, is worthy of 
the support of all Members of Congress. 
Every Member on both sides of the aisle 
is thoroughly familiar with the facts 
which justify increases in the benefits 
paid under the railroad retirement 
system. 

The bill, H. R. 3669, which is supported 
by the Railway Labor Executives’ Asso- 
ciation, makes the changes in the retire- 
ment act where they are most needed. 

Primarily, relief is afforded the widows 
and children whose present allowances 
are relatively substandard. 

Secondly, inequities between the 
social security system and the railroad 
retirement system is corrected where the 
wife of a retired employee is 65 or over. 

In addition to these features, general 
increases of 14 percent are provided in 
all categories. 

This bill has the support of the Rail- 
way Labor Executives’ Association, the 
Railroad Retirement Board, and, in my 
opinion, the overwhelming majority of 
railroad employees. I expect to support 
it on the floor if given an opportunity to 
do so. I urge that the Committee on 


Interstate and Foreign Commerce report 


the bill without delay. 


Statehood for Hawaii Most Important 
Single Step in Crusade of Democracy in 
Pacific, Assistant Secretary of the Inte- 
rior Dale E. Doty Tells Hawaii Legisla- 
ture 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JOSEPH R. FARRINGTON 


DELEGATE FROM HAWAII 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 28, 1951 


Mr. FARRINGTON. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I present herewith the text 
of an address by Dale E. Doty, Assistant 
Secretary of the Interior, to a joint ses- 
sion of the Legislature of the Territory 
of Hawaii on May 8 in Honolulu. 

Secretary Doty’s address follows: 


Mr. Speaker, Mr. President, Governor Long, 
and distinguished members of the Legisla- 
ture of Hawaii, it is a great honor for me to 
have this privilege of addressing the Terri- 
torial legislature, and I deeply appreciate the 
kind invitation to do so. 

I have long awaited an opportunity to 
visit Hawaii, and I am particularly pleased 
that the happy occasion of Oren E. Long's 
inauguration as Governor has provided that 
opportunity. We have for many years re- 
spected Oren Long’s ability and qualities of 
leadership, and are confident that he will 
make an outstanding record as Governor. 

While I sensed, during my many years in 
the Department of Interior, the vitality and 
friendliness of the Hawaiian community, 
being here among you, seeing your beauti- 
ful islands, and feeling the warmth of your 
aloha spirit is a wholly new and enriching 
experience. 

I come to Hawaii at a time when great 
events are taking place affecting its future. 
Hawaii is on the threshold of statehood, a 
threshold worn by many years of patient 
waiting. The President, Secretary Chapman, 
Senator O'Mahoney, and other congressional 
leaders in both Houses, and the overwhelm- 
ing majority of the American people are 
determined that Hawaii shall be admitted 
as a State during the present session of 
Congress, 

While steps are being taken to recognize 
Hawaii's political maturity, Hawaii is assum- 
ing an ever-increasing role in the important 
Pacific area. If some American citizens 
were unaware of Hawaii, they became aware 
of it on December 7, 1941, and have had 
cause to remember and be grateful to Hawaii 
ever since. 

Now the Communist aggression in Korea 
has again brought home to Americans and 
to other democratic peoples of the United 
Nations the great stake they have in the af- 
fairs of the Pacific peoples. Through these 
nightmares of human strife which we have 
experienced in the cause of human freedom, 
Hawaii's loyalty to America, its faith in de- 
mocracy, and the heroic sacrifice of its youth 
have been the object of profound gratitude 
by your fellow Americans. The days ahead 
will require increasing provision for civil de- 
Tense locally as well as expansion of the econ- 
omy to meet national defense needs. 

Viewed from the mainland, Hawaii stands 
as a beacon of democracy for all the Pacific 
peoples. For over a century Hawaii has had 
a constitutional government. Since the 
cession and the incorporation of Hawaii as 
an integral part of the United States, Hawaii 
has developed to an exceptional degree the 
democratic form of government. 

The welding of peoples of different races, 
customs, and languages into a highly ad- 
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vanced and thoroughly democratic com- 
munity is one of the most splendid living 
demonstrations of the American ideal which 
this country can set before the peoples of 
Asia. 

As we view the Pacific Basin, the Hawaii 
experience provides guidance and inspiration 
for the peoples of Guam, American Samoa 
and the Trust Territory of Pacific Islands all 
of whom seek a greater measure of self-gov- 
ernment and economic and social progress. 
We hope that these territories, for which the 
Department of the Interior is assuming re- 
sponsibility, will learn from your achieve- 
ments and also from your mistakes. 

Asia will view the government and devel- 
opment of these islands with critical eyes. 
Therefore, what we do in these island com- 
munities has importance for the country as 
a whole. Hawaii and particularly its great 
university has a vital role, which it has 
already begun to assume, in helping these 
island peoples to equip themselves for greater 
and social conditions. The islanders must 
shape their own future but they will need 
our help and encouragement. 

The achievement of statehood by Hawaii is 
obviously the most important single step in 
this crusade of democracy in the Pacific, 
The President and the Secretary of Inte- 
rior have aggressively supported Hawaiian 
statehood before the Congress and the pub- 
lic, and will continue to do so. 

The appeal for statehood has been consid- 
ered by the Congress from time to time since 
1920. A most intensive campaign has been 
waged by Hawaii before the Seventy-ninth, 
Eightieth, and Eighty-first Congresses. 

There is no question of the right, the logic, 
or the desirability of Hawaiian statehood. 
The people of Hawaii overwhelmingly want 
it. The Nation’s press clearly and eloquently 
supports it. In Congress itself, no question 
exists as to how the majority of Members 
would vote, if given the opportunity. Fed- 
eral and territorial supporters of statehood 
have exhausted every conceivable method of 
presenting the justice of this cause. 

Hawaii has demonstrated forcefully its in- 
tention to continue to live under a demo- 
cratic form of government, as provided for in 
its future constitution. Its legislature and 
governor and its people have adopted this 
excellent and farseeing document. To my 
knowledge, no question or objections have 
been raised by any Member of Congress to 
any part of this constitution. 

Hawaii has not only demonstrated a po- 
litical competence far beyond that of many 
Territories before their admission to state- 
hood, it has also demonstrated its economic 
competence and vitality. Its effective utili- 
zation of its resources has placed it high in 
the economic scale of States. Its educational 
and welfare institutions rank among the 
most outstanding of our country. Its loyal- 
ty to America met the acid test in the war 
with Japan and its losses in battle have been 
as great as that suffered by any State. 

What more can Hawaii do now in the face 
of this remarkable record and the able pres- 
entation of that record to the American 
people and the Congress, in order to achieve 
the ultimate objective of statehood? It 
must meet forcefully on two fronts the un- 
founded and elusive attacks which, despite 
the record, have continued to thwart the 
success of the statehood effort. 

The first is the front established by those 
who fear the influence of Hawail on the pat- 
tern of -racial relations in various parts of 
the country or who fear the ascendancy to 
political leadership in Hawaii of Americans 
of non-Caucasian origin. I might say right 
here that not all who compose this front 
reside in the South nor do all Representa- 
tives in Congress from the South possess 
such fear. 

Hawaii should not and need not accom- 
modate itself to the viewpoint of this di- 
minishing segment of American opinion. 
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Hawaii's task is to appeal to the overwhelm- 
ing majority of the American people, for sup- 

in countering the opposition of this 
small but determined group. 

The issue must be clearly drawn. Hawaii 
can gain support for its cause by showing 
how its people of different races and na- 
tional origins, living in an atmosphere of 
cooperation and racial equality, grow in their 
devotion to American democracy. Commu- 
nity life in Hawaii has made its citizens more 
patriotic, more politically aware of the Amer- 
ican tradition than they would otherwise 
have been. It is a very convincing story 
which should be pounded home over and over 
again to those whose support is needed in 
the final drive for statehood. 

The second front to attack is the untruth 
spread by those who say that Hawaii is 
riddled or likely to be dominated by Com- 
munist elements. 

Official Government reports indicate that 
communism has relatively few adherents in 
Hawaii and less, proportionately, than in 
many other American communities. Despite 
the relatively insignificant strength of the 
Communists in Hawali, the people and Gov- 
ernment of Hawaii must demonstrate that 
every effective measure is being taken to 
eliminate the Communist influence in the 
community. 

We know that communism thrives most 
readily among groups dissatisfied socially and 
economically, and that Communists make a 
concerted effort to create such dissatisfac- 
tion. The best defense against this effort is 
to maintain with increasing vigor a whole- 
some social environment for persons of all 
races and cultural origins in Hawaii. 

Aiso, steps should be taken to identify 
Communist members of political, labor, and 
other organizations and measures taken to 
inform the membership of such organiza- 
tions of the Communists in their midst so 
that by action of the membership, the Com- 
munists can either be weeded out or at least 
prevented from gaining positions of leader- 
ship. Iam aware that much has already been 
done in this direction and that the Com- 
munists are few in number and without sig- 
nificant influence. 

Hawaii should continue to use every effec- 
tive means consistent with democratic prin- 
ciples to expose the Communists in Hawaii. 
The methods used should conform with es- 
tablishea legal principles and care taken 
to avoid damaging the reputation of inno- 
cent persons. Hawaii should also dissem- 
inate to the American public the facts on its 
abatement of this nuisance in order to 
counter those who are using the Com- 
munist issue to mask their personal 
prejudices against statehood. 

Hawaii's bid for statehood is unassailable. 
We cannot allow it to be thwarted by the 
few who have allowed personal prejudices 
and unfounded fears to close their minds 
to rational consideration of the issue on its 
merits. 

No agency of the Federal Government is 
more aware of your ability to govern your- 
selves in a democratic and efficient manner 
than is the Department of the Interior. We 
know that the day has long passed since 
there was any legitimate reason for Hawaii's 
territorial status. 

You are in no sense dependent on the 
Federal Government for special protection, 
services, or financial aid. You have already 
accepted all of the obligations of statehood 
without enjoying corollary benefits. 

The Interlor Department does not super- 
vise or otherwise attempt to influence local 
affairs in the Territory. It does nothing for 
the Territory in Washington that could not 
be more effectively done by Senators and 
Representatives elected to Congress from 
Hawaii. 

While we are very pleased with the Presi- 
dent's selection of Oren E. Long as governor, 
we are confident that the people of Hawaii 


are fully capable of making their own wise 
selections and might well indeed have picked 
the same person, 

Thus convinced that there is no longer 
any need for the dependency relationship, 
and motivated by great pride and faith in 
the people of Hawaii, the Department has 
insisted that full statehood be granted. We 
cherish our long and friendly association 
with the Territory and I know it will con- 
tinue through the many resources activities 
of the Department now serving and being 
planned in Hawaii. 


No Answer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


0 


HON. CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 23, 1951 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, many times from the well of 
the House I have asked the Speaker and 
the administration’s floor leaders: 
“What are the objectives for which our 
men are fighting in Korea and which, 
having attained, the war will be over?” 
85 yet, there is no answer to that ques- 

on. 

This week that same question, in sub- 
stance, has been put to General Bradley, 
top man on the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
directing world war III. 

Billions of dollars have been taken 
from the taxpayers’ pockets to—it is 
said—establish peace throughout the 
world, make secure the future of our 
Nation. We are being asked to con- 
tribute additional billions, not only for 
our national defense, but to be given to 
other nations; all on the theory that it 
is necessary for us to buy friends and 
protection. 

Far more dangerous and threatening 
to our welfare and national security 
than the ever-increasing tax burden— 
is the conscription of our young men to 
fight on foreign soil. 

People who are taxed so grievously, 
hindered and hampered by rules and 
regulations telling them at what price, 
and—soon—how much they can buy of 
the things they need; and, certainly, the 
men who are taken from their families 
to fight and many of them to die, have 
the right to know why we are in this 
war, what it is we seek to accomplish, 
which having been accomplished, the war 
will be over; we can set about paying our 
debts—national and private—rehabili- 
tating the veterans who have returned, 
endeavor to compensate those who have 
sacrificed a loved one. 

If anyone should know the answer to 
the question as to why we are fighting 
in Korea—as to what it is we seek there 
—it is Mr. Truman, who started this war; 
Secretary of State Dean Acheson, whose 
policies laid the groundwork for it; and 
General Bradley, who is directing it. 
Each has been asked and, to date, not 
one of the three has answered. 

General Bradley testified that the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff have found it im- 
possible to get an agreement with the 
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State Department on what we should do 
in Korea. 

June 26, it will be a year since Presi- 
dent Truman put us into this war. 
General Bradley’s testimony is that the 
military forces are operating on a wait 
and see proposition. We wait. Men 
die. He added that he hoped the United 
States will be in a position to propose 
something for a Korean settlement 
through negotiation. But, he added— 
and get this—that such proposal would 
involve a political decision which would 
be made, not by the President, not by 
Congress, not by your Government, but 
by U. N. Our men will continue to be 
slaughtered until U. N. is satisfied. 

For 11 months American sons and 
fathers have been fighting and dying in 
Korea and yet, after more than 10,000 
have died, more than 10,000 are missing, 
after more than 141,000 casualties, 
neither those who are fighting, those who 
are directing, nor those who are paying 
the cost of Mr. Truman’s war, know what 
they are fighting for. 

We do not even take a drink of water, 
eat a morsel of food, get up or sit down, 
go in or out of our homes, unless we 
have some idea of why—for what. But, 
here we are, bankrupting ourselves, let- 
ting our men be killed without even the 
faintest idea of why or for what. 

What this country needs is a political 
revolution, implemented by messages di- 
rected to the White House, to those Sen- 
ators and Congressmen who are support- 
ing this ruinous policy, which will, at 
least, convince them that it is not polit- 
ically expedient to continue their present 
course. 

Is it national security or political ex- 
pediency which keeps this war going? 


Hawaii Will Seek Immediate Statehood 
and Combat Communism, Gov. Oren E. 
Long Declares in Inaugural Address 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH R. FARRINGTON 


DELEGATE FROM HAWAII 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 28, 1951 


Mr. FARRINGTON. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I present herewith a text of 
an address delivered at the inaugural 
ceremonies held in Honolulu on May 8 
at which Oren E. Long became the tenth 
Governor of the Territory of Hawaii. 

The text of this speech follows: 


My fellow citizens, a half century ago a 
group of over 2,000 citizens assembled here 
to witness a historic ceremony—the in- 
auguration of the first Governor of Hawaii. 
If Sanford B. Dole’s administration had had 
no other significance, it would remain a 
landmark in our history as the first Terri- 
torial administration. 

Fifty years ago it was confidently expected 
that the new Territory with its rich cultural 
heritage and its wide experience in self- 
government would soon become a State of 
the Union. 

Today—because I believe that statehood 
is long overdue—I have one modest hope, 
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to be remembered as the last Territorial Gov- 
ernor. I pledge my every effort to the 
achievement of statehood. Hawaii has 
earned statehood; Hawaii deserves statehood. 
I am confident that within the life of the 
Eighty-second Congress Hawaii will achieve 
statehood. 
HIGH PRAISE PAID GOVERNOR DOLE 

Our first Territorial Governor, Sanford B. 
Dole, served Hawaii well and earned the love 
and respect of the people. He set a high 
standard for his successors. It is with great 
humility that I stand where he was inaugu- 
rated, prepared to follow in his footsteps and 
in the steps of the other able administrators 
who came after him. It is my sincere hope 
that I may maintain the high standards set 
by my predecessors. 

I wish especially to refer to Governor Stain- 
back under whom I have served for almost 
9 years and whom I now succeed in the office 
of governor. His courage in meeting every 
issue, and his concern for the social and eco- 
nomic welfare of the community, have moti- 
vated an administration of distinction. 

I shall attempt to chart the course of my 
administration under the great seal of the 
Territory, keeping in mind the motto: Ua 
Mau Ke Ea o Ka Aina I Ka Pono (the life 
of the land is preserved in righteousness). 


MORAL PRINCIPLES ARE ENDANGERED 


This guiding principle is the more neces- 
sary now, today, because we are faced with 
a perversion or abandonment of the abiding 
moral principles that actuated our founding 
fathers and imbued the people of Hawaii 50 
or more years ago. 

At this moment, we are threatened by a 
great menace within our society as well as 
without it. I call upon all our people for a 
crusade for the restoration of their faith in 
all the traditional high principles of our 
land, 

The most serious problem threatening us 
today is communism. We cannot stand idly 

_ by and unrealistically hope that the situa- 
tion will take care of itself. It is incumbent 
upon us to take such active measures as are 
possible to combat this threat to everything 
we value in our way of life. 


PROTECTIVE MEASURES NECESSARY 


Such measures involve legislation—legisla- 
tion that is in harmony with our institutions 
and that will protect our constitutional pre- 
rogatives. Such measures involve individual 
behavior—behavior based on respect for the 
individual and the welfare of all. 

Such measures involve the obligation of 
our social institutions—home and church 
and school—to safeguard through instruc- 
tion and example, the precious values inher- 
ent in the social, economic, and political 
ideals of the United States. And such meas- 
ures involve the personal willingness to 
sacrifice for these ideals—to sacrifice even 
life itself. 

As your governor, I shall do all in my 
power to stamp out the cancerous growth of 
communism in Hawaii nei. I shall not, how- 
ever, approve any measures in the direction 
of blind prejudice. Blind prejudice of any 
type can only injure. 

I am a liberal, but I thoroughly respect 
those whose views are more conservative 
than mine. In our American system, there is 
a place for the liberal and the conservative, 
but there is no place for subversives, either 
Communists or Fascists, 

BOTH PHILOSOPHIES ARE NEEDED 

Liberals and conservatives are needed. 
Both can be good and useful citizens. I am, 
therefore, strongly opposed to any tendency 
to label liberalism as communism, or con- 
servatism as fascism. 

Although prospects for peace in our time 
may not seem bright, the peaceful goals of 
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economic, educational, and social develop- 
ment must nevertheless be emphasized. 

The economic and social agencies which 
are designed toward an achievement of these 
goals must, perforce, be kept alive and grow- 
ing. Only thus may the ideal of peace in 
the world be kept alive; only thus shall we be 
ready for peace when ultimately democracy 
shall triumph. 

Franklin Delano Roosevelt once spoke of 
our rendezvous with destiny. At the time 
he could not have known that we should so 
soon again have to keep that same 
rendezvous. 


NATION IS AGAIN ENDANGERED 


Our country is again in danger. The 
President has declared a state of national 
emergency. Congress has authorized a vast 
program of rearmament and mobilization, 
Many of our own young men are among those 
killed or maimed in Korea, Even as we 
strive desparately to maintain the peace, the 
awful actuality of war is again brought home 
to us. And we are haunted by the sobering 
thought that the United States no longer 
has a monopoly on the production of that 
dread weapon—the atomic bomb. 

The entire free world must face courage- 
ously the struggle that looms before it—the 
struggle to save from destruction the spirit- 
ual, economic, social, and political qualities 
of our way of life. We must deal construc- 
tively with the ominous world problems now 
before us. We must face with fortitude the 
threats, uncertainties, and difficulties of the 
future. 


TO STRIVE FOR ADEQUATE FINANCES 


All the problems of the Territorial gov- 
ernment must be considered in relation to 
this larger framework which affects each one 
of us. We must strive to finance adequately 
the governmental needs of the people of 
Hawaii and yet willingly accept our ines- 
capable obligation in the national emergency. 

To serve our Nation and our islands will 
require personal sacrifice, self-discipline, and 
unswerving devotion to our ideals. It is only 
fitting that we ask the government itself 
to share in whatever sacrifices necessary. I 
pledge myself to do all in my power to 
further this development in the government 
of Hawaii. 

As we dedicate ourselves, however, to a 
more heroic endurance of the stresses and 
strains imposed by the national emergency, 
we may rejoice in the new strength and 
vitality that comes from meeting that emer- 
gency successfully. We as a people are ca- 
pable of rising to new heights when chal- 
lenged by great issues. 


0 
PROBLEMS INCREASINGLY COMPLEX s 


Each generation regards its own problems 
as more threatening, more serious, than 
those of earlier days. This is true, in a sense, 
because the increasing complexities of so- 
ciety greatly increase the burdens and re- 
sponsibilities of its members, There is no 
way to escape these burdens; we must face 
our present problems realistically and deal 
with them courageously and constructively. - 

The problems we face in Hawaii today 
are the problems too of the three coordinate 
branches of government. They can not be 
met without courage and wisdom on the 
part of our legislature. Their solution de- 
mands the integrity of our judiciary. The 
administration of good government is not 
alone the prerogative of the executive; it is 
@ mandate to all divisions of government 
from the people themselves. 

I pledge myself and the executive branch 
of our government to the fullest cooperation 
with the legislature and the judiciary in 
meeting that mandate, 

There are those who regard government as 
a thing apart; there are others who look 
to government for the solution of all eco- 
nomic and social problems. I digress here 
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to refer briefly to the issues involved in the 
maintenance of a sound economy. 


EACH GROUP MUST. SACRIFICE 


Management and labor must learn to 
“give and take”; each must learn better to 
sacrifice in the welfare of all. I digress also 
to plead for continued tolerance in our social 
attitude, Intolerance has no place in the 
American democratic way of life. In Hawaii, 
where the spirit of aloha has minimized 
intolerance, insidious prejudice cannot be 
permitted to fester and grow. 

The executive, legislative, and judicial de- 
partments of government share in the re- 
sponsibilities of maintaining democracy 
in Hawaii. The public press, the radio, and 
each of us in an individual capacity must 
share, too, in this obligation. 

On an occasion such as this, it is fitting 
to give recognition to those many individuals 
who share with me the responsibility of 
Office. 

To the president of the United States and 
to the Congress which deemed me worthy 
of the position I now assume: My apprecia- 
tion and loyal regards. 


CHAPMAN THANKED FOR FAITH 


To Secretary Chapman and his asso¢iates 
in the Department of the Intrrior: My grati- 
tude for their steadfast faith in me and for 
the assistance they stand ready at all times 
to give to Hawaii. 

To my wife and helpmate throughout the 
years: My love and my appreciation for her 
willingness to assume the burdens she will 
have to bear as first lady and as first con- 
fidante sharing the problems I shall take 
home with me. 

To the people of Hawaii: For three decades 
it has been my privilege to call you fellow 
citizens, fellow Americans, neighbors. No 
man with this experience could fail to take 
pride in your political, economic, and social 
achievements. No other community has 
demonstrated more clearly the efficacy of the 
ideals of our society. The pride of Hawaii 
is its citizenry of diverse ethnic origins, but 
Americans all, Americans to the core, 


HAWAII'S GREAT HERITAGE PRAISED 


I share with you our great heritage from 
the culture of old Hawaii. I honor the sons 
and daughters of immigrants—men and 
women who, educated in our public and 
private schools and living among us, have 
emerged as political, professional, and busi- 
ness leaders. I pay tribute to the innate 
quality of man which has made possible the 
conditions where the individual is given the 


right to aspire, the opportunity to achieve, 


and the responsibility of maintaining these 
conditions for others. 

The interests of the people of Hawaii have 
been my interests throughout all my years 
of public service. I am aware of my respon- 
sibility to you as I enter upon my new duties. 
Had you elected me at the polls, I could not 
possibly have your interests more at heart. 

I call upon all citizens of Hawaii to lay 


aside partisan, personal, or selfish grievances 


and to work together as a united citizenry, 
May this administration be one of harmony, 

May we disregard race, color, creed, eco- 
nomic status, place of origin. Whether the 
ancestral line go back to the brig Thaddeus 
to some unnamed deep-seagoing double 
canoe from “Kahiki.” the steerage of some 
ship from Asia or Europe, or to the most 
recent luxury liner or plane; but whoever 
we are, wherever we came from, how or 
when we came, may we all work together to 
create common purposes as we share a com- 
mon faith in our way of living. i 

Humbly, I assume office as your governor, 
Gratefully, I look up the privilege of service, 
a fellow worker of many of you, a teacher 
of a number of you, and a friend to all of 
you. Looking forward to the task that lies 
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ahead, I bespeak from you the same friend- 
liness, the same cooperation, the same har- 
mony of relationship so generously forth- 
coming in our three decades of association 
and work together. 

May we, as we face the future together, 
say, in all reference: “God Bless Americal 
God Bless Hawaii!” 

Mahalo and aloha. 


Free Speech, a Free Press, and the Truth 
Needed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 23, 1951 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, Richard M. Cook, editor of the 
Hastings Banner, Hastings, Mich., clear- 
ly, logically cites the need for free speech, 
a free press and, from our public officials 
the truth. Read what he writes: 


Gen. Omar Bradley, a gallant and dis- 
tinguished soldier, testified before the Sen- 
ate Armed Services and Foreign Relations 
Committees, that he opposed putting General 
MacArthur’s recommendations (bombing 
Chinese base north of the Yalu, a stiffer 
blockade against the Chinese mainland, use 
of Nationalist troops in Korea, removal of 
restrictions on air reconnaissance of China’s 
coastal areas and Manchuria) into effect at 
this time for fear we might find ourselves 
fighting the wrong war, in the wrong place, 
at the wrong time, and against the wrong 
enemy.” 

For all practical purposes, however, we are 
already fighting the wrong war, in the wrong 
place, at the wrong time, and against the 
wrong enemy. 

It is a gross untruth to dismiss the Korean 
situation as a mere police action. In less 
than a year, casualties total more than a 
million (including 65,000 American troops; 
185,000 among other ROK and U. N. troops) 
and the end is not yet in sight. 

As General MacArthur points out: “It 
(war) is there. There is no sophistry of talk 
when you see thousands of battle casualties 
every month; you can’t talk those off, that 
there is no war. There is a savage war there. 
If you are not going to bring the war to a 
decisive conclusion, what does preparedness 
mean? You are faced with a fact in Asia.” 

Neither General Marshall nor General 
Bradley have given a satisfactory answer to 
that statement. 

Responsibility for being in this police- 
action war rests directly with the Truman 
administration. General MacArthur him- 
self was not consulted prior to the decision 
(nor was Congress). Furthermore, it was 
the weak, fluctuating policies of the Depart- 
ment of State that helped precipitate the 
crisis. Secretary Acheson led both the 
Communists and ourselves to believe that 
the United States considered neither For- 
mosa nor South Korea important in our over- 
all defense picture. 
| Yet, after the last United States troops 
had been removed from Korea and the Reds 
swarmed southward over the thirty-elghth 
parallel, the Truman administration reversed 
its former position and decided to intervene. 

If the action was intended as an: 
more than a gesture, the danger of involve- 
ment with China or Russia came last June 
when American troops moved in. If we were 
not prepared then for the risks involved, the 
action was terribly ill-advised. 


Evidently the administration and the Joint 
Chiefs underestimated the strength of the 
North Korean armies and were convinced 
that neither Russia nor Red China would 
intervene. General MacArthur also predict- 
ed last October that Red China would not 
enter the conflict and was severaly criticized 
by the administration when the guess 
proved wrong. 

However, the real truth is that the Truman 
administration made the original gamble 
on nonintervention by the Reds when we 
sent troops to Korea last June. 

We do not criticize the administration for 
guessing wrong. Red China and Russia ap- 
parently did have much more to gain than 
lose by following the course of noninterven- 
tion. We do blame the administration, 
however, for attempting to shift all of the 
onus of this wrong guess onto General Mac- 
Arthur. 

Speaking of wrong guesses—General Mar- 
shall was riding horseback in Rock Creek 
Park at the very minute when the Japanese 
struck at Pearl Harbor; General Bradley was 
preparing an offensive in another sector of 
the line when the Germans staged their 
spectacular break-through in the Ardennes 
that completely upset the American timeta- 
ble and came painfully close to success; only 
a few monthsafter our Joint Chiefs (with the 
exception of Admiral Denfeld who was soon 
removed from office for not “conforming” to 
majority decision) predicted that aircraft 
carriers were obsolete and large-scale am- 
phibious operations a thing of the past, air- 
craft carriers were giving effective support 
to ground operations in Korea and at Inchon 
General MacArthur staged a surprise am- 
phibious operation, that broke the back of 
Red Korean resistance below the thirty- 
eighth parallel. 

How far should a senior commander go in 
expressing his opinions? 

The following exchange between Senator 

Pripces and General Marshall is illuminat- 
ing: 
“Senator Brmcrs. General Marshall, you 
commented yesterday about General Mac- 
Arthur answering the letter of Congressman 
JOSEPH MARTIN. Don't you believe that if a 
United States Senator or a Congressman of 
the United States writes a letter to a mili- 
tary policy-making man in authority, 
whether it is here or some area of the world, 
that he is entitled to a frank reply? 

„General MARSHALL, No, sir; I don't think 
from the senior commander when he knows 
he is advocating something to the leader 
of the opposition party to the administra- 
tion that he as the commander is in total dis- 
agreement with his own people.” 

The amazing inference here is, that in 
this country where freedom of speech is the 
keystone in the central arch of our struc- 
ture, only Senators and Congressmen of the 
majority party are entitled to frank answers 
from senior commanders and that senior 
commanders writing to members of the mi- 
nority party must either refuse information 
or slant their remarks to conform to the 
administration viewpoint. In other words, 
if you don't agree with us, shut up. Uncle 
Joe could understand that one. 

This viewpoint expressed by General Mar- 
shall, however, is refuted in a book, The 
Armed Forces Officer, issued by General Mar- 
shall as Secretary of Defense. We quote 
from page 8 of that book as read into the 


- testimony being taken by the Senate com- 
mittees: 


“The service officer is charged only to take 
a lively interest in all such discussions“ 
that is, about public matters and affairs of 
the military—“has no more right to condemn 


the service unfairly than has any other 


American. On the other hand, he is not ex- 


_ pected to be an intellectual eunuch, ob- 
livious to all the faults in the institution 


to which he gives his loyalty, or, to the con- 
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trary, that the nature of that loyalty re- 
quires that he will use his force toward 
righting those things which reason convinces 
him are going wrong, though making cer- 
tain that his actions will not do more dam- 
age than repair. His ultimate commanding 
loyalty at all times is to his country and nov 
to his service superior.” 

General Bradley testified that General 
MacArthur was recalled because he was so 
out of sympathy with the Korean war plans 
approved by the Joint Chiefs of Staff and 
President Truman that there was question 
as to his willingness to carry out the direc- 
tives. 

That argument has been effectively an- 
swered by testimony brought to light which 
shows that General MacArthur actually car- 
ried out all military directives quickly and 
effectively. 

Nor is General Bradley on much firmer 
ground when he claims that MacArthur’s 
actions jeopardized civilian control of the 
Armed Forces. That one comes very close to 
being downright silly. Actually, General 
MacArthur was appealing to the people of 
America, the “civilians,” to rectify the course 
oz a military policy that he believes is totally 
wrong. Is that jeopardizing “civilian” con- 
trol? Or maybe citizens aren't “civilians” 
unless they conform to the administrative 
point of view. 

President Truman was not impressive 
when he stated that the dismissal of General 
MacArthur did not come as a sudden deci- 
sion; that it had actually been considered 
for a year. Rather odd that a man in line 
for dismissal was put in charge of the Korean 
theater when trouble developed there. A 
Presidential secretary later said that Mr. 
Truman didn’t mean a full year but only 
since last August. Even since that date, 
however, the President bestowed new honors 
on General MacArthur in the way of medals 
and citations. An odd way to behave toward 
a man who is in line for dismissal. 

All this, combined with the Wake Island 
“testimony” and the manner in which several 
of General MacArthur's statements were 
twisted in the ofticial record, make it rather 
easy to suspect that deliberate attempts 
have been made to smear the general in the 
eyes of the American public. 


Independence Without the Means To 
Defend It Is a Hollow Possession 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 24, 1951 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include an 
editorial from the Gloversville (N. Y.) 
Herald of May 8, 1951, which follows: 


He's PERFECTLY RIGHT 


Frequently the Morning Herald has seen 
fit to comment on the forthright declara- 
tions of one of the more forceful and 
younger Members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, Congressman KENNETH B. KEAT- 
ING, of Rochester. 

And what Mr. KEATING had to say on the 
floor one day last week in noting the ob- 
servance of Polish Constitution Day may 
well be noted. f 

He recalled how, 160 years ago, the Polish 
King, Stanislaus Augustus II, ted to 


“his Parliament a constitution containing 


widespread reforms and granting greater, 
individual liberty for all his people. ' ~ 
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The Polish people enjoyed this freedom, 
however, for only 2 years. Then they were 
enslaved by “the armies of foreign con- 
querors.“ 

However, Representative KEATING pointed 
out that the will of the Polish citizenry to 
resist was not lost, and that through the 
intervening years of war and subjection, with 
only brief intervals of peace and independ- 
ence, “the hope of eventual liberation and 
self-determination has surtained the Polish 
Nation in its flerce resistance to enslavement 
or temporary vesignation to that dire plight.” 

The history of Poland, Mr. KEATING CON- 
tined, holds a “profound moral lesson” for 
all free-loving peoples; and then he enun- 
ciated an axiom whose accuracy cannot be 
questioned. 

“Independence without the means to de- 
fend it,” he declared, “is a hollow possession 
on this earth today.” 

Nothing truer ever was stated. No, we 
don’t want to raise our generations of young 
men to be fighting men. But it isn’t a case 
of what we want to do; merely of what we 
must do if our independence is to be pro- 
tected effectually and permanently. 

Time after time, the entire able-bodied 
manhood of Poland fought for Polish free- 
dom; and the time will come when it will do 
so again. We and other free nations must 
he ready not only to preserve our own inde- 
pendence, but to aid and cooperate with 
other freedom-loving peoples like the Poles 
to secure and perpetuate theirs. 

The natural barriers under which democ- 
racy grew in this great country, as Repre- 
sentative Keatinc stated—the “obstacles of 
space and weather“ —have been overcome. 
We have no other shield than the strength 
of our own good right arm. 

If we can once really assimilate that fact, 
and understand and accept the sacrifice that 
will be entailed, there will be no question as 
to whether the cause of democracy and hu- 
man freedom shall prevail in this world. 


Statehood for Hawaii at This Time Urged 
by Republican National Committee 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOSEPH R. FARRINGTON 


DELEGATE FROM HAWAII 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 28, 1951 


Mr. FARRINGTON. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I present herewith the text of a 
resolution adopted at the meeting of the 
Republican National Committee in Tulsa, 
Okla., on May 12, urging enactment of 
legislation to admit Hawaii to the Union 
at the present time. 

The text of the resolution follows: 


Whereas the Republican Party has for 
many years supported policies calculated to 
prepare Hawali for the responsibilities of 
statehood; and 

Whereas the Republican Party in its na- 
tional platform in 1948 promised eventual 
statehood for Hawaii; and 

Whereas the people of Hawaii have now 
fully demonstrated their capacity to meet 
all of the responsibilities of statehood and 
by their sacrifices in war and devotion to 
the highest principles of the United States 
earned the full privileges of statehood; and 

Whereas the admission of Hawaii as the 
forty-ninth State would be in fulfillment of 
a promise long made, is in keeping with the 
policy of self-determination and would 
strengthen the position of this country in 
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the Pacific from both a military and political 
standpoint; and 

Whereas legislation to admit Hawaii to 
the Union as a State was passed by the 
National House of Representatives in the 
Eightieth Congress and again in the Eighty- 
first Congress and has now been favorably 
reported to the United States Senate by the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs 
and is pending on the calendar of this, the 
Eighty-second Congress: Be it 

Resolved, That the Republican National 
Committee strongly urges the enactment of 
legislation in this Congress to admit Hawaii 
to the Union as the forty-ninth State. 


General Conference To Review U. N. 
Charter 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOR C. TOLLEFSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 28, 1951 


Mr. ‘TOLLEFSON. Mr. Speaker, yes- 
terday my distinguished colleague, the 
Honorable Jacos K. Javits, discussed a 
very timely subject before a meeting in 
New York City sponsored by the United 
World Federalists. 

Under leave heretofore granted, I in- 
clude his remarks in the appendix of 
the RECORD: 

Our grave danger today is in the increasing 
national feeling of frustration. To resolve 
this frustration and to give a sense of objec- 
tive and direction to the efforts of the free 
peoples of the world, I believe the time 
has come for the United States to sponsor a 

before the United Nations under 
article 109 of the United Nations Charter for 
a general conference to review the Charter 
and propose amendments to it. Considering 
our leadership of the free peoples of the 
world it is essential that we act to resolve 
this frustration which appears increasingly 
among our own and the other free peoples 
today. It is attributable to what superficially 
looks like a stalemate war in Korea and to 
the continuing need for massive armament 
and defense mobilization to meet a com- 
munist menace often far more real than it is 
apparent. A conference under article 109 of 
the Charter may be called by the affirmative 
vote of two-thirds of tle members of the 
General Assembly and seven members of the 
Security Council. Amendments to the Char- 
ter can be made on the recommendation of 
a two-thirds vote of such conference and 
the ratification by two-thirds of the United 
Nations members, but are subject to the 
veto of any one of the permanent members 
of the Security Council, the United States, 
Great Britain, France, the U. S. S. R., and 
the Republic of China. 

The principal matters with which such a 
general conference of the United Nations 
members could deal are first, elimination of 
the use of the veto in the United Nations 
Security Council in cases involving the 
double veto, that is, refusal to consider a 
procedural matter like the hearing of a 
controversy by the Security Council; the pa- 
cific settlement of disputes by negotiation, 
inquiry, mediation, conciliation, arbitration 
or reference to the International Court of 
Justice; and, finally, in cases of “hot ag- 
gression” by force, violating the land, sea or 
air frontiers of any State. Second, measures 
for the control and limitation of atomic and 
other means of mass destruction in warfare. 
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Such a conference under article 109 should 
in addition endeavor to work out a program 
for the limitation of conventional armaments 
and for the establishment of a United Na- 
tions armed police force pursuant to article 
43 of the Charter. It should further doal 
with measures affecting world trade and 
commerce, world communications, freedom 
of international travel, cultural and educa- 
tional interchange, the development of 
underdeveloped areas and the improvement 
of their conditions of health, sanitation, and 
food supply. 

One hundred and twenty-five Members of 
the House of Representatives have sponsored 
or endorsed a resolution pending in this 
Congress to make it a fundamental objective 
of the foreign policy of the United States to 
develop the United Nations “into an organi- 
zation of such defined and limited powers as 
are essential to the enactment, interpreta- 
tion and enforcement of world law to prevent 
aggression and to maintain peace.” I pro- 
pose that this objective of world federation 
be implemented by specific terms and specific 
action through the conference of United Na- 
tions members I have suggested that the 
United States propose and support. 

It continues to be the prevailing view 
that the Soviet bloc will either not partici- 
pate in such a conference or will veto the 
results of it. The same could have been said 
of the United Nations organization confer- 
ence in San Francisco in 1945. I urge that 
the United States give leadership to the effort 
anyhow. If the Russians then choose to 
walk out it may be that the whole structure 
of the United Nations must be reorganized 
without them or their satellites, but at least 
in the first instance, they are entitled to a 
last clear chance to cooperate with the rest 
of the world on the only basis which gives 
us at least an opportunity of finding a solu- 
tion to the frustrating problems we face to- 
day in the maintenance of international 
peace and security. 


National Health Insurance—Would an 
Income-Tax Credit Solve the Prob- 
lem? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 21, 1951 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, a chal- 
lenging and thoughtful article on the 
problem of adequate medical care and 
protection against the financial ravages 
of a serious illness appeared in the April 
issue of the American Bar Association 
Journal, 

The author, Sol M. Linowitz, is a prom- 
inent attorney in Rochester, N. L. He is 
an advocate of what seems to me to be 
the most beneficial and inherently Amer- 
ican approach to a more universal system 
of health insurance, the main features of 
which are embodied in my bill, H. R. 483. 

Pursuant to leave granted, I intend to 
insert the article in the Recorp in two 
sections, the first of which follows: 
NATIONAL HEALTH INSURANCE: WOULD AN IN- 

come Tax CREDIT SOLVE THE PROBLEM? 
(By Sol M. Linowitz) 

For many months the American people 
have been subjected to a high-powered hul- 
labaloo about national health insurance. 
Drums have been beaten with equal ferocity 
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by proponents and opponents of the ad- 
ministration’s compulsory health insurance 
program. One group has vied with the other 
in broad characterization, claims, charges, 
countercharges, high pressure campaigns and 
publicity build-ups. The medical profession, 
caught in the midst of the fray, has traded 
punches with the best of them. The average 
citizen, trying to understand what all the 
shouting is about, finds himself confused 
and concerned—and with good reason. For 
the state of our national health and the 
availability of hospital and medical care are 
among the gravest social problems with which 
we are today confronted. 

Consider a few of the statistics. Our mor- 
tality rates look good on paper, yet over 100,- 
000 babies die in the United States each year 
during their first 12 months of life. Our 
doctors are the best trained in the world, but 
there is only one for every 1,700 people in 
some rural States. American medicine has 
made tremendous strides in maternity and 
prenatal care—yet only half of the mothers 
in the South have a physician’s care at child- 
birth. 

Illness is by all odds still our public 
enemy No. 1. During any 24-hour period, 
over 7,000,000 Americans will be incapacitated 
by sickness. Measured in terms of our in- 
dustrial production, more than one and one- 
half billion man-days are lost each year be- 
cause of ill health. In terms of money, the 
total cost to our economy of sickness and 
disability exceeds $25,000,000,000 annually. 


NATION NEEDS 40,000 MORE DOCTORS FOR 
ADEQUATE MEDICAL CARE 


We have about 190,000 practicing doctors 
in the country today—roughly 1 physician 
for every 700 people. This compares favor- 
ably with the ratio in most other countries. 
England has, under its compulsory health 
system, an average of 1 doctor for every 870 
prospective patients; Australia, 1 for every 
1,100; Ireland, 1 for every 1,500. Yet if our 
goal is an adequate supply of physicians 
throughout the United States, we fall con- 

siderably short in numbers and appropriate 
distribution. The Federal Security Agency 
estimates, without substantial contradiction, 
that we must have about 40,000 more doctors 
and at least 20,000 more dentists. Similarly, 
the supply of nurses is in need of consid- 
erable augmentation. In 1946 the National 
Nursing Council estimated that there was 
then a shortage of 41,000 trained nurses. As 
to hospitals, the Federal Hospital Construc- 
tion Acts have helped considerably in spur- 
ring added building. The fact is, however, 
that there are less than 7,000 hospitals in 
the country, with a total bed capacity of 
about one and one-half million—far short 
of the minimum standard requirements for 
the Nation. 

These are the grim indisputable facts 
which can be neither ignored nor glossed 
over. They are facts with which the greatest 
democracy on earth must deal in the interest 
of the general welfare of the Nation. In sub- 
mitting his national health program to Con- 
gress, President Truman said: “Good health 
is the foundation of a Nation’s strength. It 
is also the foundation upon which a better 
standard of living can be built for indi- 
viduals. To see that our people actually 
enjoy the good health that medical science 
knows how to provide is one of the great 
challenges to our democracy.” 

In the face of this challenge, all factions— 
regardless of their attitude toward the com- 
pulsory insurance program—are agreed on 
certain fundamentals: 

First, we must have more hospitals built, 
and more doctors, dentists, and nurses 
trained if we are to meet the country’s 
health problem effectively. 

Second, public funds—Federal, State, or 
local—must be made available to provide 
medical care or insurance for those unable 
to pay the cost. 

Third, prepaid medical and hospital in- 
surance should be made effective on a Na- 


tion-wide basis to protect as many as possi- 
ble against the cost of ill health. 


OBJECTIONS ARE TO PROPOSED METHOD OF 
ACHIEVING NATION-WIDE INSURANCE 


The hue and cry which has arisen in con- 
nection with the administration’s national 
health program is directed almost wholly 
against the method proposed to achieve the 
third objective, Nation-wide health insur- 
ance. The administration’s plan would im- 
pose on both employer and employee a com- 
pulsory payroll tax of 1½ percent of the 
worker’s earnings up to $4,800 per year. The 
self-employed would pay 3 percent, On its 
face, the bill purports to offer fairly compre- 
hensive medical and hospital insurance to 
the 85 percent of the population it is de- 
signed to cover. 

How is the plan supposed to work? John 
Dykes is married, has two children, and earns 
$4,000 per year. Under the compulsory pro- 
gram, Dykes pays a payroll tax of $60 per 
year to insure himself and his family. His 
employer also pays $60. Dykes gets a card 
which ostensibly entitles him to virtually 
unlimited medical care and fairly complete 
hospital service. Theoretically, Dykes’ 
family doctor will be free to join the pro- 
gram or not, as he sees fit. If he joins he will 
treat Dykes and be paid, at his election, on 
the basis of (1) per capita charge (a fixed 
allowance per patient), (2) a fee-for-service 
(established pursuant to an approved sched- 
ule), or (3) an agreed salary. 

The spokesmen for the administration’s 
plan contend that this type of compulsory 
program is the only feasible answer to the 
health-care problem. Voluntary insurance 
programs have, they maintain, failed to do 
the job and give little promise of doing so in 
the future; only three and one-half million 
Americans today have fairly comprehensive 
medical and hospital insurance. In answer 
to the frequently hurled charge of “socialized 
medicine,” they assert that the program will 
in no way shackle the practitioner, will per- 
mit him freely to choose whether or not he 
wants to participate in the plan, and will 
leave unchanged the confidential doctor- 
patient relationship. 

The opponents regard the compulsory pro- 
gram quite differently. To them it repre- 
sents a costly and dangerous experiment 
which would detrimentally affect the stand- 
ards of medical care. In view of the short- 
age of doctors, dentists, nurses, and hospitals, 
they say that the quality of medical service 
throughout the Nation will necessarily de- 
teriorate if 125,000,000 people are suddenly 
offered broad health care. The administra- 
tion’s plan, according to them, promises what 
it can never deliver, Moreover, the estab- 
lishment of a Federal agency to supervise 
and administer the program as required 
under the bill will inevitably embroil 
doctors and hospitals in red tape, bu- 
reaucratic controls, and governmental in- 
terference with the relationship between pa- 
tient and physician. Should the plan go 
into effect, they say, doctors will have no 
choice: they will have to join if they want 
to survive. Finally, they contend that since 
60,000,000 Americans are today enrolled of 
their own free will in some form of health 
insurance, there is every reason to believe 
that the country’s needs can be met effec- 
tively on a voluntary basis without resort- 
ing to the drastic compulsory method pro- 
posed by the administration. 

With the lines thus fairly sharply drawn 
on this issue, John Dykes finds himself 
caught in the middle. On the one hand, he 
is offered the opportunity of getting rather 
complete medical and hospital insurance at 
low cost. On the other, he is warned that 
he is incurring a grave risk which may en- 
danger the health of himself and his family. 
Understandably enough, Dykes asks: “Where 
do I go from here?” 

Where does he go? Must he choose at his 
peril between two such diametrically opposed 
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positions? Or is there an alternative which 
will afford him necessary health care at the 
same low cost yet on a completlely volun- 
tary basis? 


CREDIT AGAINST INCOME TAX MAY BE SOLUTION 


Suppose the Government were to provide 
that each person who insures himself and 
his family against the cost of hospital and 
medical care in an approved commercial or 
noncommercial program would be entitled 
to a special tax credit or allowance for a 
designated part of the cost of such insurance. 
Blue Cross, Blue Shield, and other existing 
groups would undertake to make such in- 
surance available throughout the country. 
In addition, each community or group would 
be free to institute programs best designed 
to meet its own requirements. In some 
areas, the state itself might seek to offer such 
insurance to its citizens. As an illustration, 
John Dykes earning $4,000 annually, should 
be able to get a satisfactory type of health 
insurance policy for himself and his family 
at a cost of about $125 per year. At the 
present time Dykes pays a Federal income 
tax of $213. If he should obtain such 
health insurance, however, he will be per- 
mitted to deduct $75 from the tax he would 
otherwise have to pay. In short, the Gov- 
ernment would absorb $75 of the cost of 
such insurance and Dykes would pay $50. 

Would not such a proposal substantially 
meet the objections voiced against the com- 
pulsory program, yet lead to broad voluntary 
health insurance coverage? The advantages 
of such an approach are fairly obvious: 

1. It would avoid the necessity for the 
involved and costly governmental regula- 
tory system which is an essential part of 
the compulsory plan. 

2. It would rely for the most part on 
existing insurance groups established to 
handle just such a program. 

3. It would permit voluntary arrangements 
to be made by each community or group 
in such manner as will best meet its par- 
ticular needs. 

4. It would avoid any interference with 
or encroachment upon the existing program 
pattern of doctor-patient relationship. 

5. It would spur the growth and develop- 
ment of present voluntary health-insurance 
programs throughout the country. 

6. It would induce rather than compel 
national health insurance. 


Price Controls Should Expire 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


i Monday, May 28, 1951 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, the President’s message to Congress 
when he submitted a bill to extend the 
Defense Production Act is evidence that 
his advisers know that price and wage 
controls will not stop inflation, now 
reaching a danger point in this country. 
The President’s confession, however, 
does not mean that he will follow the 
advice given him because if he did it 
would displease the labor bosses. 

Mr. Henry Hazlitt, writing in News- 
week for May 1, 1951, correctly sees the 
picture, and I include his article in the 
Appendix of the RECORD: 

Wr Price Controi SHOULD EXPIRE 
(By Henry Hazlitt) 

The President’s message to Congress ask- 

ing for extension and “strengthening” of the 
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Defense Production Act is a very curious 
document, replete with passages that cannot 
be reconciled with each other. 

At one point he even declared plainly: 
“Price and wage controls do not cure the 
basic cause of inflation—the inflationary 
gap between the supply of goods and the 
volume of buying power. The cure can 
come about only by closing the gap.” In 
other words, price and wage controls are not 
only irrelevant, but distract attention from 
the real cure for inflation. 

Yet Mr. Truman nevertheless went on to 
insist on stronger price and wage controls. 
He even announced that Government policy 
planned to permit or encourage the very “in- 


flationary gap“ that causes inflation. In the 


next 2 or 3 years, he said, there will be “more 
money available for people to spend” at the 
same time as there will be “much less civil- 
ian goods for people to buy.” This can only 
mean that while Mr. Truman talks bravely 
about taxing away surplus income, “paying 
for Government expenditures as we go,” and 
tight credit restrictions, he does not serious- 
ly expect to adapt these programs. 

There are other inconsistencies no less 
serious. In one breath he urges “holding 
the line on food prices.” In the next he 
praises the “parity principle,” which forces 
up food prices, as “the basis for our agri- 
cultural laws” and “the best guide we now 
have available to judge what is a fair return 
to farmers.” And then he seeks to conceal 
this contradiction by advocating food sub- 
sidies—apparently on the theory that if the 
American people are forced to pay part of 
the higher food prices as additions to their 
tax bill instead of to their grocer and butch- 
er bills they will never notice it. The fiasco 
of England’s food subsidy program seems to 
hold no lessons for Mr. Truman except a 
yearning to imitate it. 

Again Mr. Truman continues to apply a 
double standard to price control and wage 
control. He asks for ceilings on prices and 
rents, but wages and salaries he merely wants 
to stabilize. 

He urges everybody to invest again in 
savings bonds. After the war,” he says, 
“those savings helped many a family.” He 
neglects to add that as a result of his own 
and his predecessor’s inflationary gap poli- 
cies, which he proposes in the main to con- 
tinue, those bonds have a much lower pur- 
chasing power than when they were bought. 
He is trying to get savings through exhor- 
tation while ignoring incentives. 

If Congress is well advised, it will not give 
Mr. Truman the kind of Defense Production 
Act for which he now asks. It will allow the 
present wage- and price-fixing powers to 
lapse entirely, on the following grounds: 
(1) As even the President now concedes, they 
do not cure the basic cause of inflation; (2) 
they divert public attention away from the 
real cure; (3) the price regulations put into 
effect in January, as the President himself 
admits, “inevitably * * * froze all sorts 
of distortions and inequities into the price 
and wage structure”; (4) our present price 
fixers have apparently learned nothing from 
the mistakes of OPA—their new meat-price- 
control orders threaten to bring on a meat 
famine paralleling that in the fall of 1946; 
(5) even the best intended price control un- 
balances and reduces production; (6) no 
political-minded administration can be 
trusted to refrain from using price- and 
wage-fixing powers to propitiate powerful 
voting groups and to make scapegoats out of 
weak ones. 

(Example: If the parity principle is the 
best guide to what is fair, why apply it only to 
farmers? Why not to everybody? Yet no 
one has proposed to apply the parity prin- 
ciple to rents, say, as well as food prices.) 

Mr. Truman wants the life of the new 
Defense Production Act extended for 2 years. 
But Congress could assure more careful 
Executive compliance with the act by extend- 


ing it only for 1 year, and by providing, in 
addition, that it could be terminated at any 
time even before them by a majority vote in 
either House. 


Uncle Sam’s International Gift Shop 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL A. REED 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 10, 1951 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
the Ways and Means Committee of the 
House of Representatives has been striv- 
ing since February 5, 1951, to provide 
taxes to keep pace with the spending of 
the Truman administration. It is amaz- 
ing to find that the public is so little in- 
terested in the vast amount of their 
money that is being siphoned into for- 
eign nations. The hundred billion for- 
eign aid spending is only one little rivu- 
let compared to the torrent of American 
tax money when considered as a whole 
that is going into foreign aid. The cuts 
that are being made by the spending 
committee of the House of Representa- 
tives is trivial compared to what should 
be done to stop this raid of ruin on our 
Treasury. 

Under leave to extend heretofore 
granted, I am inserting in the RECORD 
some interesting figures compiled by Paul 
O. Peters, revealing in detail and in a 
factual way the depletion of our re- 
sources by the Truman administration: 


Yesterday President Truman sent a mes- 
sage to Congress asking for a mutual-secu- 
rity program involving the appropriation of 
$6,250,000,000 for military assistance to other 
free nations, and $2,250,000,000 for economic 
assistance to other free nations, primarily 
to support expanded defense efforts abroad. 
The total recommended to be spent abroad 
is in addition to the $60,000,000,000 previ- 
ously recommended for our own defense 
establishment for the fiscal year 1952. Thus 
the goal for defense spending and mutual 
defense aid and economic assistance for fiscal 
1952 becomes $68,500,000,000. 

The $8,500,000,000 asked for by the Presi- 
dent, if appropriated by Congress, will be 
spent for the benefit of countries in Europe, 
Asia, the Western Hemisphere, and other 
parts of the world. 

In the past 10 years, the Congress has ap- 
propriated more than $100,000,000,000 for 
our enterprises and adventures into the fields 
of internationalism against the advice of 
President George Washington who said: 

“The great rule of conduct for us, in re- 
gard to foreign nations, is, in extending our 
commercial relations, to have with them as 
little political connection as possible. So 
far as we have already formed engagements, 
let them be fulfilled with perfect good faith: 
Here let us stop.” 

Washington’s advice never has set well 
with the New Deal-Fair Deal crowd run- 
ning the administration, nor with some so- 
called Republican “yes-me-too” fellow 
travelers. 

Very few of our taxpayers realize that 
in the last 10 years, their Representatives in 
Congress have voted to give away the eqiv- 
alent of returning Florida to Spain, Alaska 
to Russia, and the six New England States 
to Great Britain. This is how it appears 
to have occurred. 

Back in 1939, the University of Notre 
Dame completed a study of the Physical 
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Assets of the United States for the years 
1922 through 1933. The physical assets are 
not materially different from the wealth of 
the United States, and this study received 
wide acceptance. 

In 1922 the physical assets were estimated 
to total $310,916,000,000. A similar estimate 
of the national wealth placed the 1922 total 
at $306,226,000,000. This estimate was by 
the Bureau of the Census. Numerous esti- 
mates have been made since the Notre Dame 
study, and the National Industrial Con- 
ference Board’s estimate for 1937 totaled 
$315,794,000,000. 

Following the plan used in the Notre Dame 
study of the physical assets of the United 


States, our own independent research in- 


dicates that in terms of current dollars with 
a relative purchasing power of 60.6 cents 
compared with 1926—100, the fair 1948 esti- 
mate of our physical assets was $498,739,- 
000,000 made up as follows: 

Physical assets as of 1948 


Farm land and buildings.. $58, 604, 000, 000 
Farm livestock, including 


T - 11, 979, 000, 000 
Farm machinery, trucks, 

tractors, automobiles. 7, 823, 000, 000 
Urban land and buildings 82, 915, 000, 000 


ngs 
Industrial and commercial 


60 K 23, 750, 000,000 
Industrial and commercial 

inne 82, 250, 000, 000 
Industrial and commercial 

equipment 27, 500, 000, 000 
Public utilities other than 

Tallcoadsss 35, 300, 000, 000 
Railroads, land, buildings, 

equipment 40, 000, 000, 000 
Motor vehicles, all types 

other than farm 30, 000, 000, 000 


Inventories on hand at end 
of 1948: 

(a) Durable goods 

(b) Nondurable goods. 

(c) Consumer stocks, 

all types 

Gold and silver held by 

U. S. Treasury 

Gold, silver, precious metals 

so gems, private chat- 


22, 852, 000, 000 
82, 485, 000, 000 


3, 000, 000, 000 
27, 500, 000, 000 


3, 000, 000, 000 
National defense assets. 20, 000, 000, 000 
National resources (the 

public domain, national 

parks, national forests, 

mineral and oil resources 

of the Government in 

Federally owned proper- 


— — 25, 000, 000, 000 


Estimated total for 
e olin SEUSS 3 498, 739, 000, 000 


Based upon the current inflation, and ad- 
ditions since 1948, our revised estimate for 
the end of 1950 stands at $605,000,000,000. 

So we say that in appropriating more than 
$100,000,000,000 for foreign aid and adven- 
tures in the last 10 years, the Congress has 
voted to give away the equivalent of the 
wealth of Florida, Alaska, and the six New 
England States. 

It is true that none of our territory has 
been moved out and placed under a foreign 
fiag. However, the effect could hardly be 
worse since every citizen must bear the bur- 
den of liquidating the operation we have 
called Uncle Sam's international gift shop. 
This $100,000,000,000 was all deficit spending 
and constitutes 49 percent of the deficits of 
the last 10 years. Perhaps this spending was 
necessary. Considering the interest pay- 
ments on the obligations created, it may 
eventually be shown that “the game was not 
worth the candle” and, as poor Richard says: 
“Experience keeps a dear school. Yet, fools 
will learn in none othc-.” 

PAUL O. PETERS. 
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The Roll-Back Order on Beef a 
Self-Defeating Proposal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD H. REES 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 24, 1951 


Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, 
under consent given me by the House, 
I am including herewith a statement by 
Senator Arthur Capper, who served 
with distinction and honor in the United 
States Senate for a period of 30 years. 
Senator Capper is regarded and re- 
spected as an authority on problems 
dealing with agriculture. He recently 
delivered this message over the WIBW 
radio station, of Topeka, Kans. His 
statement also appeared in a recent 
issue of the Topeka Capitol, of Topeka, 
Kans. 

I am sure the Members of Congress 
and the public will be interested in the 
expression of his views on the recent 
order of the Office of Price Stabilization 
directing the roll-back: 


CAPPER Says Beer ROLL-BACK ORDER Is SELF- 
DEFEATING, CONGRESS SHOULD Nor PERMIT 
Ir 


It has become comparatively simple to 
figure out how the powers that be in Wash- 
ington figure to get national unity in fields 
where they have the power to reward and 
punish. 

Admiral Denfeld expressed ideas contrary 
to the ideas of President Truman. He was 
separated from his post as Chief of Naval 
Operations. 

General Wedemeyer, in a report suppressed 
for 2 years after it was filed, recommended a 
program to continue support to Gen. Chiang 
Kai-shek in an effort to keep China from 
falling under Communist control. 

General Wedemeyer’s idea of saving China 
from the Communists did not meet with 
State Department approval, so the general 
was shifted to a less-important position, in- 
stead of being promoted. He now has asked 
to be retired, although only 53 years old, and 
reputed to have one of the best military 
minds in the country. 

Gen. Douglas MacArthur had definite opin- 
ions, not in line with the thinking of the 
State Department and the White House, so 
MacArthur was fired. 

On the other hand, former Mayor O’Dwyer, 
of New York, is taken care of. Harry 
Vaughan is promoted to major general. 

On different fields: Labor leaders go to 
bat for the Fair Deal Administration at elec- 
tion time; attack those who oppose all the 
time. 

Most farm leaders criticize and oppose most 
Fair Deal policies. 

So the Wage Stabilization Board enforces 
the Defense Production Act (price and wage 
controls) by granting increases in wages, 
while the Office of Price Stabilization rolls 
back on farm commodities. 

A case in point: 

Less than 2 weeks before the OPS ordered 
live cattle prices rolled back 10 per cent, 
WSB ordered wage rates of packing employ- 
ees increased 11 percent. 

I am not saying that the Government- 
created inflation pushing up the cost of liv- 
ing the WSB 1l-percent wage increase was 
or was not justified. 

Although the plain truth is that the in- 
crease was granted by WSB more as the result 
of pressure than as a matter of equity, as 
I understand it. 


But I am saying it is hard for me to follow 
the line of reasoning that while a major cost 
in packing-house operations was upped 11 
percent, the price ceiling for the cattle to be 
slaughtered was reduced 10 percent, unless 
the WSB wanted to force the cattlemen to 
pay the wage increases ordered. 

Maybe that was it, although not so an- 
nounced. 

Mr. DiSalle, head of OPS, hinted at it, 
however, when he announced that the 10 
percent reduction in live-cattle prices was 
not intended to give the consumers—house- 
wives, I believe he said—cheaper beef. 

No, said Mr. DiSalle, this 10 percent slash 
in cattle prices was to take care of the pack- 
ers and dealers who had been “squeezed” by 
the general price freeze of January 26. 

I have not been able, myself, to figure out 
whether the 10 percent cut to be taken by 
the cattlemen is to repay the packers for the 
il-percent increase in wage rates, or to en- 
able the packers to slash beef prices enough 
so that retailers can continue to operate, in- 
stead of going broke as a result of Mr. Di- 
Salle’s freeze. 

Eut, forgetting for the while the plight 
of the packers and wholesalers and retailers 
to whose rescue Mr. DiSalle has ridden so 
valiantly— 

By the way, that reminds me, cattlemen, 
especially, are to take two more rollbacks 
before fall. 

On August 1, according to the OPS order, 
the ceiling prices on live cattle are to be 
slashed another 444 percent. 

That makes a total cut of almost 20 per- 
cent, as I see it. 

But, as I was about to say, forgetting the 
plight of the packers, the wholesalers and the 
retailers, and the cattlemen who will take 
the 20-percent cut in three roll-backs— 

You know, friends, years and years ago I 
remember reading of the very humane man 
who felt he had to dock, cut off, the tail of 
his dog to keep his dog in the style of that 
day, but just couldn’t bear to think of the 
dog suffering. 

So, instead of cutting the tail off at one 
cutting, he cut it off one inch at a time. 

Again I have been diverted from what I 
was about to say. 

And that is just this: 

I cannot imagine a more self-defeating or- 
der than the live-cattle price ceiling cuts or- 
dered by the OPS. 

One of the major purposes of the Defense 
Production Act is to get maximum produc- 
tion of needed commodities. All Govern- 
ment agencies that can bring their influence 
to bear on farmers are urging and insisting 
on increased production of foodstuffs needed 
to win the war for which we are preparing. 

Now can you imagine any more futile 
way to get cattle feeders to hold onto and 
feed the animals until fall, knowing they 
must sell on a market forced down practically 
20 percent from the market on which they 
bought? 

I tell you, that is no way to get increased 
beef production. 

As Representative CLIFFORD Hors, of Kan- 
sas, put it well in the House of Representa- 
tives last week: 

“The man who has bought cattle at the 
high prices he had to pay to get them, in 
order to stay in business has to take a loss, 
There is no way he can escape it. His in- 
ventory has been reduced by 10 percent im- 
mediately. If he holds them until August 
it will be reduced 4%½ percent more.” 

“How,” asks Congressman Hope, “How can 
a man stay in business when he knows the 
longer he stays the more he will lose?” 

And then Mr. Hope gives an example that 
I think I ought to pass on to my city lis- 
teners—who want more meat and not less 
meat in the retail stores. Again I quote 
Congressman Hore, as follows: 

“A cattleman from my own district told 
me he had purchased within the past 3 
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weeks at existing prices 100 head of heifers 
in Texas to bring to his ranch in Kansas, 
They weighed about 500 pounds each. 

“He paid 37 cents a pound, which was the 
going price for that weight cattle at that 
time. Normally he would bring them to 
Kansas and run them on pasture through 
the summer, and sell them in October. I do 
not know what he will do now. 

“He has invested $185 each in those cattle. 
And without going into detail, he will have 
invested $230 in each of them by October—if 
he keeps them. This includes freight, pas- 
turage charges, interest, selling charges, and 
losses through death and other causes. 

“These are grass cattle; they will grade 
Commercial, and the price ceiling at Kansas 
City on these cattle next October will be 
26 cents a pound. 

“Assuming that they will gain 200 
pounds—and that will be a good gain on 
grass—his cost at that time will be 33 cents 
a pound. 

“But under the roll-backs he will have to 
sell at not more than 26 cents a pound, 
losing 7 cents a pound or $49 per head on 
each animal. How long can a cattleman 
stay in business under those conditions?” 
Congressman Hope asks. 

And he also asks, and this is of interest 
to you and me as consumers: “Does this 
look like a good way to increase the supply 
of beef for the American people?” 

I ask you the same question. You can 
answer it. 

Then there is another provision in the 
cattle price roll-back regulation. Slaugh- 
terers are limited to 90 percent as many 
head as a year ago the same month. There 
are more cattle in the country than a year 
ago. There are more people to be fed than 
there were a year ago. 

But only nine-tenths as many cattle can 
be slaughtered. 

For the purpose of increasing beef for 
consumption, I ask you in all seriousness, 
does that make sense? 

Meanwhile, national income, in dollars, 
continues to go up. Labor leaders expect 
to get wage rates in manufacturing indus- 
tries up 20 percent by the end of this 
year. 

More money to spend, and less beef for 
which to spend it. 

Is that kind of shenanigans going to get 
more meat or less meat? 

Looks to me as if the controllers are 
looking forward to rationing. Because, Mr. 
C. E. Wilson, Director of Defense Mobiliza- 
tion, has asked for the power from the 
Congress. 

Also he has asked for authority to pay 
limited subsidies to processors, citing meat 
as one place where the subsidies may be 
needed. 

There you have the whole vicious circle 
all over again—price controis; smaller sup- 
plies; rationing to share the scarcity; then 
subsidies to try to get production back up 
again; black markets and all their attendant 
evils, 

I say again, I think the beef roll-back or- 
der is a self-defeating proposition, and Con- 
gress should never stand for its going into 
effect. 


The Symington Method 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 28, 1951 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
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include herewith the following edito- 
rial, entitled “The Symington Method,” 
which appeared in the St. Louis Star- 
Times: 

Tue SYMINGTON METHOD 


W. Stuart Symington, new head of the 
RFC, is giving that agency a dose of the 
kind of medicine it and other Government 
agencies have been needing. He has fired 
E. M. Rowlands, head of the Minneapolis 
office of RFC, for turning “inside” informa- 
tion to his personal profit. He has an- 
nounced, without comment, the resignation 
of a staff member after a probe of the man’s 
alleged mishandling of a loan in Alabama. 

The Minneapolis man, according to the 
story related by Symington, got a tip from 
an Agriculture Department employee that 
the Department was seeking storage space 
for dried milk and eggs. Rowlands tipped 
off a friend, who formed a corporation and 
gave Rowlands a 40-percent interest in the 
profits. -The corporation then rented space 
at an Army ordnance works and rented it 
in turn to the Agriculture Department’s 
Commodity Credit Corporation. The deal, 
according to Symington, netted Rowlands 
$36,000 and left him with a claim on 40 
percent of $63,000 of additional profits of the 
corporation. 

Rowlands denies that he used “inside in- 
formation” for his own profit, Even Syming- 
ton concedes that the deal may not have 
been “illegal.” But, he adds, “I am dead 
certain it was improper—and Mr. Rowlands 
is out.” 

If this attitude had dominated the old 
RFC Board, that body would have avoided 
the embarrassment of the recent senatorial 
investigation. If this attitude were more 
prevalent throughout the whole sprawling 
Federal structure, the Truman administra- 
tion would spend a lot less time in hot 
water. 


Health Insurance 
_ EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 28, 1951 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
an editorial from the Rochester (N. Y.) 
Times-Union commenting favorably on 
a plan to provide more adequate and uni- 
versal health insurance on a voluntary, 
rather than compulsory, basis, embodied 
in my bill, H. R. 483, introduced on the 
opening day of the Eighty-second Con- 
gress, and the subject of an interesting 
article in the April issue of the Ameri- 
can Bar Association Journal by Mr. Sol 
M. Linowitz, a practicing lawyer of 
Rochester, N. Y., who has devoted a great 
amount of time and 2ffort to the formu- 
lation and promotion of this approach 
to a vital problem, 

While we are naturally and under- 
standably concerned at the present time 
chiefly with the promotion of the de- 
fense and security of our country, we 
should not forget that the general good 
health of our people is a prime asset 
to be carefully conserved in time of peace 
or war. I am convinced that this ob- 
jective can best be achieved through the 
medium of an encouragement or incen- 
tive method of inducing more people to 


subscribe to voluntary health insurance, 
rather than by the device of compulsion, 
so foreign to all our traditions and in- 
herently objectionable to the vast major- 
ity of our citizens. 
The editorial mentioned above follows: 
HEALTH INSURANCE 


The program of Sol M. Linowitz, Rochester 
attorney, to encourage spread of health in- 
surance is described by its author in an 
article in the current issue of the American 
Bar Association Journal. 

In place of a giant Federal health insur- 
ance organization, Linowitz has suggested 
comparable health progress could be ob- 
tained by giving individuals incentive to 
hold health insurance of approved commer- 
cial or noncommercial companies. The 
granting of special tax credits or allowances 
to people holding such insurance would be 
sufficient incentive, he thinks. 

De result, Linowitz believes, would be to 
help the Nation cure its health-cost head- 
aches without badly disrupting the entire 
medical system. 

Representative KEATING has introduced a 
bill in Congress to establish the system, and 
farsighted people like Bernard Baruch have 
praised its wisdom. Individuals concerned 
about health costs have a duty to see that 
so logical a program gets the national atten- 
tion and study it deserves. 


Socialism in Operation— Another British 
Lesson 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 


OF OR O 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 24, 1951 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, Britain’s 
Labor Party came into power as the re- 
sult of a general spirit of dissatisfaction 
with domestic affairs. Englishmen 
were vastly pleased with the conduct of 
the war by the Churchill regime, but they 
distrusted Mr. Churchill’s domestic poli- 
cies. Now comes word from London 
that the British cost of living, which has 
been rising faster since January than at 
any time since September 1949, has 
jumped skyward again. 

The cost of butter, margarine, cooking 
fats, tea, and coffee has gone up within 
the past 2 weeks. Cereals and canned 
goods have gone up by a considerable 
margin, and the prospect is good that 
the price of meat being imported from 
Argentina will be bouncing again. At 
the same time, dairy farmers have been 
telling the British people to expect a new 
increase in the cost of milk and eggs 
unless new farm subsidies are approved 
by the Government. 

English men and women, proverbially 
stoic and determined to see things 
through, are becoming unsold on the 
ability of their Laborites to carry out 
the promises they made with such 
lavishness during campaign times. It is 
the same old story. Governments which 
try to regulate, control, and direct every- 
thing in the economy of the nation in- 
variably succeed in increasing scarcity, 
not supply. Mr. Norman ‘Thomas, 
please note. 
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Education and the Draft 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER E. ROGERS 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 28, 1951 


Mr. ROGERS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Appendix of the Recorp, I-inciude 
an article prepared and published by Dr. 
J. A. Hill, of Canyon, Tex. There is 
perhaps no man in the civilized world 
better qualified to speak on a subject con- 
cerning college students than is Dr. Hill. 
Dr. Hill is president emeritus of West 
Texas State College, in Canyon, Tex. He 
came to West Texas in 1910, and in the 
role of a pioneer, helped to organize West 
Texas State College. He was head of the 
history department there for 8 years 
and served as president of the college 
from 1918 to 1948. His background in 
educational work and his experience in 
helping to mould the character of the 
youth of our section of the country espe- 
cially qualifies him to speak on a subject 
sich a3 he treats in this article. His 
profound understanding of the problems 
oz youth and his kindly and mature treat- 
ment of those confronted with these 
problems permit him to enjoy a respect 
and love in our section of the country 
shared by few others. I respectfully sug- 
gest to the Members of this House that 
the brevity of the article can not measure 
the breadth and depth of the treatment 
Dr. Hill has given the subject in his 
well chosen words. 

HILL. Tor Views 
(By Dr. J. A. Hill) 

Canyron.—Pursuing further the adminis- 
tration's differential between bright and dull 
boys, as applied in its draft program, there 
is this to be thought about. 

When the Government tells a boy, atter 
some kind of examination or test, that he 
has been selected to go to Korea instead of 
to college what will be the effect upon his 
personality? Here is a youth 18, 19, or 20 
years of age—=still in the formative stage of 
life—not having yet come to himself—per- 
haps lacking in earlier opportunity—still 
wrestling for the control of his physical 
appetites—but having vast natural re- 
sources, unknown even to himeelf and undis- 
coverable through any known instrumen- 
tality (and there are millions of such)—to 
him Uncle Sam steps up, applies a very 
fallible measuring stick, decides he is just 
medium or less in intelligence, tattoos him 
accordingly, and sends him off to be shot at. 

What will be that boy's mental and moral 
reaction to such treatment? You have but 
to put yourself in his place to answer that 
question. Even his value in the humblest 
military rank will be impaired, because his 
admiration and respect for his country will 
be materially lowered. One of two things 
will follow. Either he will accept the Gov- 
ernment’s evaluation of himself, or he will 
resent it with all the animus of his soul. 

In the former case, if he returns from war, 
he will live constantly with the conscious- 
ness of inferiority—a miserable and devas- 
tating state of mind—fertile ground for the 
spirit of vengeance and for disloyalty to 
country—in all probability an economic fail- 
ure and a social liability. The Government, 
then, has practically destroyed a human 
soul—the worst crime a government can 
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commit, and one that only tyrants can 
condone. 

On the other hand, if from the beginning 
he resents the Government’s evaluation of 
himself he will never live long enough to be a 
good citizen in either war or peace. In war 
he will fight as a slave fights; in peace he 
will probably be an “aginer’—critical, non- 
cooperative, unhappy, resentful. 

In either case, the individual has been 
permanently damaged by the Government, 
which is the exact opposite of the purpose of 
a truly democratic society. Furthermore, the 
country has lost a potentially capable and 
useful citizen. Keep in mind, too, that this 
type of boy will be in a majority and will 
have plenty of votes. It looks to me like we 
are planting an atom bomb under our own 
door-step. 

Then there is another thing about the plan 
that won't hold water. It is based upon an 
imperfect science. The assumption is that 
these tests will really separate the sheep from 
the goats—the capable from the incapable. 
They won't do it—not, at least, with any high 
degree of accuracy. 

True, the psychologists do pretty well in 
finding what they term the Intelligence 
Quotient—the I. Q. And, according to their 
definition of intelligence they can pretty well 
pick out the capable. 

But I raise the question again, what is in- 
telligence? I recall very clearly a youngster 
whose native ability was just a good average 
in the community where he grew up—that 
is, judged by his school grades and the gen- 
eral estimate of the people he was associated 
with. There were a dozen or more boys and 
girls around him who were generally con- 
sidered brighter, more promising. Even 
brothers and sisters were more precocious. 
His desk-mate at school worked sums more 
readily, spelled better, learned his history and 
geography more easily, could run faster and 
jump farther, and generally excelled him at 
almost every thing they engaged in. Even 
one of his high school teachers told him that 
Latin and Greek were too hard for him and 
he should change his course. He didn’t. 

Years came and went. An inventory was 
made of the same boys and girls—now old 
men and women. The average kid of yester- 
year was the outstanding personality among 
them. The desk-mate was a near failure by 
anybody’s standard. Others had found the 
road too rugged and faltered by the wayside. 
The chap with the relatively low I. Q. was 
way out ahead. 

What is the point? Intelligence is not all 
there is to successful living. There is an 
emotional quotient, an E. Q. that is equally 
important, and that, no psychologist that I 
ever heard of can measure. And at that 
point is a fatal weakness in Mr. Hershey’s 
plan. It is too bad that we are embarking 
on such an undemocratic, unjust, unscien- 
tific, and wasteful program. 


Pay Raise for Post-Office Employees 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALLAN OAKLEY HUNTER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 28, 1951 


HUNTER. Mr. Speaker, I have 
been the recipient recently of consider- 
able publicity in connection with the is- 
sue regarding a raise in pay for post- 
office employees. 

This month the A. F. of L. Post Office 
Clerks Union, Local 2, National Federa- 
tion of Post Office Clerks, San Francisco, 


Calif., mailed to its members and other 
interested parties, including Members of 
Congress, a piece of literature on the 
subject of pay raises for post office em- 
ployees. At the top, in bold headlines, 
was the following statement: “Congress- 
man tells postal employee to quit.” 

There then followed what purported to 
be a facsimile, or photostatie copy, of a 
post card written to me by a resident of 
the Ninth District of California, which I 
represent. This reproduction of the post 
card reads as follows: 

Mopksro, CALIF., May 8, 1951. 
Hon. OAKLEY HUNTER, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: I am writing to find out if H. R. 
244, the postal-pay bill, has any chance of 
passing this year. If not, please let me know 
immediately so I can look for other employ- 
ment. 

Yours truly, 
JAMES KIRKSEY, 


Below this letter there then appeared 
a photostatic copy of my letter in reply 
to Mr. Kirksey. It read: 

May 11, 1951. 
Mr. JAMES KIRKSEY, 
Modesto, Calif. 

Dear Mr. KirKsey: In response to your re- 
cent post card, I have investigated the pres- 
ent status of H. R. 244 and in spite of the 
fact that I intend to support it when it 
comes to the floor, I must in all fairness tell 
you that the bill is not scheduled for action 
in the near future and it is quite possible 
that it will not be presented for vote at all 
during this session. I wish I could give you 
more encouraging news on this matter, but 
it looks as though you might as well seek 
the alternative suggested in your card. 

Sincerely yours, 
ALLAN OAKLEY HUNTER, 
Member of Congress. 


The leaflet ended with the demand: 


Write Washington asking, “Who is respon- 
sible for this stall.” 


Now the impression gained by most 
people who have read this piece of litera- 
ture is that I am placed in an unfavor- 
able light with respect to pay raises for 
postal employees and that I, in particu- 
lar, am responsible for the delay in Con- 
gress in the adoption of legislation to 
remedy the situation. I wish to correct 
that impression. Nothing could be fur- 
ther from the truth. 

First, I would like to point out that the 
post card from Mr, Kirksey, as it ap- 
pears in the leaflet, is not in the same 
language as the one I actually received. 
The one which came to my office read as 
follows: 

MODESTO, CALIF, 

Dear SIR: Can you give me any informa- 
tion on whether or not the postal workers 
pay bill, H. R. 244, has any chance of being 
taken up in the near future? If not, please 
let me know immediately so I can hunt for 
another job. 

Sincerely, 
JAMES KIRKSEY, 
Post Office Clerk. 


It is interesting to note that in the post 
card actually mailed by Mr. Kirksey he 
wanted to know whether H. R. 244 had 
any chance of being taken up in the near 
future. On the other hand, as the post 
card appears in the leafiet, Mr. Kirksey 
asked if the bill had any chance of pass- 
ing this year. There is obviously a defi- 
nite difference in terms, and had Mr, 
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Kirksey written me as he purportedly 
did in the postal union leaflet, my an- 
swer would have been different from 
what it was. 

I certainly do not wish it to appear 
that I am accusing either the postal un- 
ion or Mr. Kirksey of deliberate misrep- 
resentation. What apparently occurred 
is that Mr. Kirksey could not remember 
exactly what he had written in his post 
card to me, and in relaying the informa- 
tion to the San Francisco local he re- 
called the language as best he could. 
However, in order to keep the record 
straight, I believe it well to point out the 
difference in wording. 

In order that it be known just what 
the attitude of the postal union is toward 
me, I wish to include here a letter writ- 
ten to me by Mr. Henry T. Clark and 
Mr. Robert C. Ryan, cochairmen of the 
legislative committee of A. F. of L. Post 
Office Clerks Union, Local 2, NFPOC, San 
Francisco, Calif. I think it only fair to 
these two able gentlemen that their po- 
sition be made clear. Their letter reads 
as foilows: 

May 19, 1951. 
Hon, ALLAN OAKLEY HUNTER, 
Member of Congress, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN HUNTER: Earlier this 
week we were surprised when we received a 
copy of a letter from you to one of your con- 
stituents wherein you advised him there was 
little likelihood of the postal pay bill, H. R. 
244, passing during this session of Congress, 

After considerable study and thought it is 
our conclusion that this is your honest opin- 
ion, and we were indeed fortunate in having 
a Congressman from our State so forthright 
in his opinions. Too many times in the 
past we have received reassuring words from 
our Representatives in Washington when in 
fact there was little chance for victory for 
us. As best exemplified in the case of H. R. 
87, the veterans’ military service credit- bill. 

In addition to missing out on two rounds 
of postwar pay increases, the postal em- 
ployees have been waiting five long months 
for action on this bill. They have written and 
wired all of their representatives in the 
Congress, and received a variety of replies, 
but very little militant action. The gist of 
the replies was: the Senate bill was delayed 
because of failure of receipt of reports of the 
various bureaus concerned. In the House 
the pay bill was delayed for reasons of which 
you are well aware. It appears that “Every- 
one is for us, but no one is doing anything 
about it.” 

We have decided to have a copy of the cor- 
respondence between you and the postal em- 
ployee concerned circulated amongst the 
members of our organization, and other in- 
terested parties, which includes the Con- 
gress. We are enclosing several copies of the 
literature mailed. We feel your forthright 
statement may tip the balance from an ap- 
parent defeat into a victory which will bring 
needed pay adjustments to a deserving group 
of employees. 

Sincerely yours, 
Henry T. CLARK, 
Rosert C. RYAN, 
Cochairmen, Legislative Committee. 


In closing, let me say that I am cer- 
tainly in sympathy with the post-office 
employees—and all Federal employees— 
in their desire for a pay raise. They are 
entitled to it. While their pay has re- 
mained static, the'cost of living has gone 
up, and employees in private industry 
have received pay increases. We cannot 
get or keep good people in Government 
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service unless we pay them reasonable 
compensation. I am doing everything 
I can as one Congressman to bring about 
a just increase in Federal pay rates, 


The Beef Battle 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES G. POLK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 28, 1951 


Mr. POLK. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following newspaper ar- 
ticles: 

[From the Cincinnati Post of May 9, 1951] 
THE Breer BATTLE 


Price Stabilizer Disaue deserves the 
strongest possible public support in his cur- 
rent battle with the meat industry. 

Representatives of farm, livestock and 
meat-processing organizations have de- 
scended on Washington in droves. They are 
putting tremendous pressure on Congress to 
curtail Mr. DiSalle’s authority and force 
cancellation of his order for a beef price 
rollback. And the powerful congressional 
farm bloc is, of course, on their side. 

If their drive succeeds in its purpose, the 
Government’s whole program for controlling 
prices and wages and preventing a spiral 
race to inflationary disaster will be gravely 
jeopardized. 

For the price of beef has crucial impor- 
tance. It’s a symbol to industrial workers— 
a measure of their living standard. Let it 
be made immune to control and the labor 
unions would have a fortified case against 
control of wages. And the removal of wage 
controls would put irresistible upward pres- 
sure on the prices of materials and manu- 
factured goods. 

Livestock producers are now getting 152 
percent of parity for cattle on the hoof—52 
percent above a fair price as calculated by 
the Agriculture Department in accordance 
with the formula set up by Congress. Mr. 
DiSalle says his rollback order, when fully 
effective, would still allow them 120 to 130 
percent of parity. 

Mr. DiSalle refuses to believe that the live- 
stock producers would strike en masse 
against the Government in a time of na- 
tional danger. He believes he has adequate 
enforcement power to combat black market- 
ing, if it appears. He is standing firmly by 
his order. 

President Truman supports him in that 
stand, and Congress should support him, 


[From the Cincinnati Times-Star of May 10, 
1951] 


No DIRECT CEILING PUT on SALE or Livestock 


WASHINGTON, May 9.—The maximum price 
formula announced April 28 by OPS does not 
place ceiling prices on individual live ant- 
mals, the USDA emphasized today. How- 
ever, effective average ceilings will be in 
effect through limitations on the prices 
packers can pay for live animals, as averaged 
out during the packer's accounting period. 

During the period May 20 to July 29, maxi- 
mum average prices packers can pay for live 
animals are rolled back to the levels pre- 
vailing during the December 19, 1950 to 
January 25, 1951 period. This represents, 
according to a press release put out by OPS, 
a decrease of about 10 percent from current 
levels and would put live animals prices at 
about 135 percent of parity. (Beef cattle 


prices on April 15, 1951, were 152 percent of 
parity.) 

During the period July 29 to September 30, 
maximum average prices packers can pay 
will be dropped another 4% percent. OPS 
estimates that this would mean cattle prices 
at about 130 percent of parity. 

After September 30, prices will be knocked 
down another 414 percent below the July 
29 to September 30 period. OPS estimates 
that this level would put cattle prices at 
120-125 percent of parity. On the basis of 
parity prices, the total decrease between now 
and October would be about 19 percent, 
OPS says. 

Prices to be paid by packers for live ani- 
mals are related to dressed grade and slaugh- 
ter yield. For example, packers at Chicago 
during the May 20 to July 29 period could 
pay no more than an average of $34.20 per 
hundred for cattle yielding 59 percent and 
whose carcasses grade choice. Prices paid 
could be higher or lower for cattle yielding 
above or below the average yield specified 
by OPS, and the day-to-day price could 
vary as long as the average did not exceed 
$34.20 for that yield for the period. OPS 
has set different prices for different regions, 

Chicago average beef prices, both rollback 
and market prices, were given as: 

Proposed: Packers average maximum pay- 
ing price, May 20 to July 29: 


Per hundred- 
Yield basis weight 


Grade of carcass 


00 
20 
50 
30 
80 
50 


888888 
sesees 


Actual: Weekly average of quotations in 
dollars per hundredweight: 

April 21, 1951: $40.50, $37.60, $34.70, $32.60, 
$26.58, $22.62. 

April 22, 1950: $31.60, $28, $25.50, $24.15, 
$17.75, $15.30. 

These prices do not show direct relation 
to carcass yield on the same basis as the 
method of pricing to be used by OPS. 


The Government Must Do Its Share 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD H. JENISON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 28, 1951 


Mr. JENISON. Mr. Speaker, no mat- 
ter what the future may hold for the 
success or failure of our present con- 
fused foreign policy, one thing is cer- 
tain. The American people are going 
to be called upon by their Government 
to bear an increasing burden of taxation. 

Necessary expenditures for the na- 
tional defense are so staggering in them- 
selves as to leave no alternative. When 
you add to that the burden of an already 
overwhelming public debt and the cost 
of the nondefense functions of govern- 
ment it becomes apparent that only 
maximum tax levies and maximum sac- 
rifice will meet the need. 

But the sacrifice should be shared, 
and so should the economies necessary 
to meet it. If our people are to be 
expected to trim their own spending in 
order to meet the increased tax load, 
it should not be unreasonable to expect 
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Government to do the same in the 
sprawling bureaucracy not connected 
with the defense effort. 5 

Public reaction to the pending tax 
proposals of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee is well exemplified in an editorial 
from the Danville (Ill.) Commercial- 
News, and is typical of the general atti- 
tude in the Twenty-third Congressional 
District in our State. Under permission 
granted by the House, I include in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the editorial, as 
follows: 


REPRESENTATIVES GO ABOUT TASK OF REDUCING 
INCOMES BY TAXES 


In Washington our Representatives are en- 
gaged in the painful surgical task of whit- 
tling down our incomes with new taxes. 
Their goal is $10,000,000,000 more than was 
collected for 1950. The goal was set by 
the President, doubtless on the advice of the 
economic doctors surrounding him. But it is 
accepted by many a businessman as a neces- 
sary and valid means of combatting infla- 
tion—by reducing your spending power—and 
a vital necessity toward the building of our 
defenses, 

At the moment the tax doctoring is in the 
hands of the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, which Wednesday voted a tax plan 
calling for a 12½ - percent boost in individual 
income taxes, as well as a $730,000,000 hike in 
excess-profits taxes on corporations. What 
the committee reports may or may not be- 
come law, The report will be subject to de- 
bate and to conferences between the two 
Chambers. Therefore, it is too early to yell 
or to applaud, but the ideas now being of- 
fered on new taxes give us some idea of what 
to expect. 

Raising taxes is no fun, even for the occa- 
sional sadistic Representative who thinks of 
them as punitive. It is his delight to single 
out one class for punishment—the corpora- 
tion, the banker, the farmer, anyone he 
thinks could be made to scream. Even he is 
inclined to be gingerly in taxing his own dis- 
trict. Therefore, the House rarely approaches 
its problem in a direct way. It is inclined 
to hedge and fiddle and temporize. 

As the Committee on Economic Develop- 
ment—a fair-minded, realistic organiza- 
tion—has pointed out, excessive taxation on 
business can be destructive. Even at current 
rates we find individual investors holding 
back because they can make little gain for 
the risk they take with their money. This 
is an illustration of the loss of incentive, our 
great driving force. Can the House show the 
wisdom required to tax to a limit which will 
not wreck our economy or slow it down? 

Few will complain at paying more, al- 
though they know it will make a difference 
in their living. Most persons will accept 
the burden of the emergency. They will, 
however, demand that the increases shall be 
terminated on a certain date. No country 
can continue forever while being bled so 
copiously. 

The House has a rich field for new money 
if it dares undertake it. There is a chance 
to close many loopholes in the taxing sys- 
tem, a chance to bear down on the renegades 
who by trickery or terrorization escape the 
tax man. There is a chance to collect from 
those now exempt. 

We would like to see special exemptions 
rooted out. The Congressmen might well 
start on their own tax-exempt expense ac- 
counts and, the President's tax-free receipts, 
We'd much rather see them raise their sal- 
aries than continue as a privileged class. 

Above all the Congress must accept the 
responsibility of trimming up to six billions 
of dollars from the Presidential budget. The 
Government must do its share. 


Mr. Speaker, I find myself in complete 
accord with these views. Especially do 
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I concur in the contention that special 
privilege should go, as it applies to em- 
ployees of the Government, to the 
elected representatives of the people, and 
to all taxpayers at large. Tax exemp- 
tions are contrary to the spirit of 
equality in sharing the financial burden. 
Neither Congressmen, nor the President, 
should enjoy any special benefits for the 
privilege of public service. The new tax 
bill should wipe out these exemptions. 
If it did it would be more acceptable to 
all the people. And it might even make 
Government spenders more conscious 
than they are of the fact that when the 
Government spends, it does not spend 
the Government’s money. It spends the 
people’s money. 


The French Do Not Listen to the Voice 
of America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN PHILLIPS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 24, 1951 


Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr. Speaker, it amuses 
me at times to read, in a paper whose 
editorial policy is to support the Voice 
of America, some statement on one of the 
other pages which admits frankly that 
the Voice is ineffective. This is what a 
good many Congressmen, sincerely in- 
terested in using all available methods 
for the dissemination of information and 
good will, have been saying for a long 
time. It was the reason for the 90-per- 
cent cut in this House in.the funds re- 
quested for this State Department foible, 
a cut which was, perhaps to the surprise 
of many people, upheld in the other 
body. The tragedy is that we waste time, 
as well as money, when we need now 
every possible means of reaching the 
peoples of other countries and combat- 
ting the propaganda of Red Russia. 

Another such confirmation appeared 
in the columns of the Washington Post, 
for today, Thursday, May 24. The col- 
umnist, John Crosby, is in Paris and 
wrote of the telephone, the radio, and 
incidentally, of the French language. 
As to the Voice of America, this is what 
he had to say, and I have asked consent 
to include the last four paragraphs of 
his article, this being the part which 
comments on our publicity methods: 

As for the Voice of America, it is, accord- 
ing to all evidence, not heard in Paris. That 
does not mean it is not broadcast in Paris. 
It is broadcast here but, as I say, not heard. 
An acquaintance of mine expressed it aptly: 
“You can always tell when the Voice of 
America is on the air by leaning out the win- 
dows. You'll hear the click of radios being 
turned off all over Paris.” 

The French simply don't understand what 
the hell the Voice of America is talking 
about. They find the Voice not only be- 
wildering but faintly ludicrous. I’m inclined 
to agree. One program, for example, is 
called “Ici New York” which is roughly com- 
parable to, “And now—we give you San 
Francisco.” Or in this case, New York. 

Much of the Voice’s message here consists 
of records and the French complain bitterly 


about the quality of the records. They are 
very old records, many of them Negro spirit- 
uals. The French have a great fondness for 
our spirituals, know a great deal about them 
and feel strongly that the Voice’s selections 
couldn’t be worse. One Frenchwoman told 
me that every time she turned on the Voice 
all she got was Old Man River. 

“As for the rest of it—discussion pro- 
grams,” she said. “A bunch of people sitting 
around a table dicussing what goes in 


Arkansas. You know, Monsieur Crosby, I 


don’t care what goes in Arkansas.” 


Appeasement of Chinese and Russian 
Communists 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
0 


HON. JOSEPH R. McCARTHY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, May 28, 1951 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Rrecorp an ar- 
ticle entitled “Appeasement Plan Made 
Plain,” by David Lawrence, which ap- 
peared in the Washington Star today. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rec@rp, 
as follows: 


APPEASEMENT PLAN MADE PLAIN—PROPOSAL 
To HAND North Korea Back To Reps Dis- 
CLOSED IN GENERAL COLLINS’ TESTIMONY 


(By David Lawrence) 


The United States Government is willing 
to “appease” the Chinese and Russian Com- 
munists and go back to the situation that 
existed before June 26 last when the North 
Koreans crossed the thirty-eighth parallel. 

As the price for a so-called peace, the 
attempt to unify Korea by military means 
will be given up as futile and the so-called 
objectives will be sought by diplomacy. It 
is a plain confession of military defeat. 

Those are the main “peace terms” which 
President Truman approved and sent for 
approval to the other 13 governments rep- 
resented in the United Nations forces now 
fighting in Korea. 

Those are the terms that were never sent 
to General MacArthur, but which he un- 
wittingly blocked by proposing to the Chi- 
nese commander an armistice on March 24 
without any such promises. 

The “appeasement” can no longer be per- 
suasively denied. It will, of course, be vigor- 
ously argued that to repel aggression was 
the only thing the United Nations sought 
last June and that when South Korea is 
cleared of Communist forces the objective is 
attained. But the acid test is whether the 
aggressors have really been defeated and 
whether the unification of Korea, as pledged 
by the U. N., has in fact been attained. 

The best way to understand the appease- 
ment plan is to read the verbatim testimony 
of General Collins, Army Chief of Staff and 
a member of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, at 
Saturday’s hearing. He had already dis- 
closed the March peace terms. He was being 
interrogated by Senator Long, Democrat, of 
Louisiana, as follows: 

“Senator Lone. It is still possible, is it not, 
that an ultimate solution to the Chinese war 
might be worked out upon the basis of the 
thirty-eighth parallel? 

“General CoLLINS. Something approximat- 
ing it, it is always possible. 

“Senator Lona. It is your feeling that a 
solution to the entire Korean problem really 
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requires unification of Korea under one gov- 
ernment elected by the people, is that cor- 
rect? 

“General CoLLINS. Well it certainly should, 
if possible. There are two general alterna- 
tives as I see. Again now you are getting me 
a bit out of my field here. As I see it today, 
under the current circumstances, from a mili- 
tary point of view that is unlikely. 

“The other possibility would be to arrive 
at a solution based on factual conditions 
somewhere certainly not south of the thirty- 
eighth parallel. That would at least restore 
the conditions that existed prior to the 
Communist aggression. Because, of course, 
we were trying to proceed on some peaceful 
solution of the unification of Korea and not 
using any military means whatever in the 
first place. 

“We have repelled the aggressors from 
South Korea. While that second solution 
would not be as good a solution, in my judg- 
ment, as the first, nevertheless, you are back 
where you started from, at any rate back in 
the field of arriving at some sort of a political 
solution without further war. 

“Senator Lonc. In the beginning this 
country definitely committed itself to meet 
and repel the aggressor. That certainly en- 
tailed pushing the enemy back to the 
thirty-eighth parallel, did it not? 

“General CoLLINS, Yes, sir. 

“Senator Lone. It did not necessarily en- 
tail carrying out a unification of Korea by 
military means? 

“General CoLLINS. It did not.” 

The foregoing is the way generals have to 
to talk nowadays to keep their jobs. It is a 
direct contradiction of the American expedi- 
tion to Korea and the U. N. action there. The 
announced purpose and objective was to 
punish the aggressors. One wonders how 
they are to consider themselves punished if 
they get back all of North Korea above the 
thirty-eight parallel while our diplomats tell 
Mr. Gromyko or his Red Chinese counterpart 
they will agree to another one of those coali- 
tion governments which eventually handed 
Poland and then China over to the Moscow 
Communists. Is this the purpose for which 
140,000 American casualties were incurred? 
That’s the issue now—not why General 
MacArthur was dismissed. 


Federal Aid to Public Schools 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEVELAND M. BAILEY 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 28, 1951 


Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I include the following editorial 
from the Nassau Daily Review-Star 
Hempstead, N. Y., for May 4, 1951: 
Nassau COUNTY APPROPRIATE SUBJECT FOR 

FEDERAL AID TO PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


After noting the level to which school taxes 
have risen in the new budgets adopted by 
Nassau school districts this week, we are 
wondering if the time has not come to advo- 
cate Federal aid for education on a different 
basis from which the campaign has been 
conducted. 

A bill has been pending before Congress 
during every session in recent years to pro- 
vide $300,000,000 for Federal aid to education. 
Federal assistance is sought primarily for 
sparsely settled rural areas which do not 
have sufficient assessed valuation back of 
each child to provide adequate revenue for 
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maintaining standard educational opportu- 
nities. 


We think of Federal aid to education as 
needed in Mississippi and other areas of the 
deepest and darkest South to bring their low 
standards of public education up to a point 
near the general average for the entire coun- 
try. Try as hard as they will, some of the 
backward areas simply cannot raise enough 
money to give their boys and girls the same 
opportunities that are available in cities and 
towns all over the United States, 

Here in Nassau County we have the oppo- 
site situation. Our population has grown 
so fast cur old base for education is mean- 
ingiess in some districts. We are almost in 
the position of starting from scratch with 
school needs aggregating millions per district 
in the worst affected areas. 

School-tax rates this year are rising close 
to $3 per $100 of assessed valuation. In one 
district at least the rate is over $3. There 
is no immediate assurance the peak has been 
reached, It has been necessary to raise 
teachers’ salaries, employ more teachers and 
put up more buildings. Since the county 
is still growing school-tax rates could keep 
on climbing for several years. 

While we do not anticipate Nassau County 
will become a recipient of Federal aid, it is 
in exactly the position of some of the back- 
ward areas, Its residents cannot meet the 
demands incident to providing standard edu- 
cational opportunities for all the children 
within the limits of reasonable taxation. 
There is a limit to the taxes even a pros- 
perous area can pay. 

The State has recognized this by a special 
appropriation for a limited number of hard- 
ship cases among the districts. We are of 
the opinion the list of hardship cases is 
longer than the number specifically men- 
tioned in the bill. It would not surprise us 
to see the next session of the legislature 
adopt the same type of measure covering 
more local districts. The same thing could 
b. accomplished by Federal aid to educa- 
tion, however. There are districts which 
have so few pupils they have to have help in 
providing the right type of school, and there 
are other districts, like most of our Nassau 
districts, that have so many pupils they are 
going to have to have help, too, in providing 
the right type of schools. This situation 
ought to make us more sympathetic with the 
problems of the rural and backward areas. 


Taxpayer’s Plaint 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM S. HILL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 28, 1951 


Mr. HILL. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, 
I include the following letter: 

TAXPAYER'S PLAINT—He Pays To Lose STENO 


On the back of the Denver Lions Club offi- 
cial bulletin for Tuesday, May 22, appears 
this “Open Letter to OSTO (Office of 
Straightening Things Out),“ signed by Louis 
Albi, Denver pharmacist: 

Dran Mr. GOVERNMENT: Up until now I 
have been a firm believer in the free-enter- 
prise system, a system incidentally that has 
made America as great as it is and for me 
a way of life as American as the Liberty Bell, 
Abraham Lincoln, and the Brooklyn Dodgers, 
but now I am thoroughly confused. 

“A few weeks ago one of your agencies 

“moved to Denver; it was a great day for 


the locals, it boosted our prestige and in- 
creased our population. 

“However, this agency immediately hired 
all the typists in the city at a rate far above 
what the Denver market could afford and 
therefore took the cream of the crop in this 
one fell swoop. It took my secretary Dor- 
othy, paying $2,650 a year to start, 26 days 
vacation, and 15 days sick leave. I, who 
happen to be in the highly competitive field, 
cannot afford to meet these terms even I 
wanted to, because on top of all that another 
agency freezes my prices so that I am un- 
able to make more profits. Furthermore, in 
order to keep down inflation the OWS came 
along and told me I could not meet the 
salary the Government had offered her any- 
way. 

“Now all these, Mr. Government, I was 
able to bear in the spirit of patriotism, but 
last Tuesday Congress met and said in effect: 

“‘Loule, because we are going to pay Dor- 
othy more money than you can, we are 
going to have to increase your taxes again.“ 

“I then blew my top and here I am com- 
pletely mollified and can tell you now I have 
one foot on the bottom rung of the band- 
wagon—I, too, want to get on. 

“Therefore if you can use a drug buyer 
(with references that bear a taint of being 
brought up under the free-enterprise system 
but which I assure you I can alter quickly 
working 40 hours a week, 26 days vacation, 
and 15 days sick leave, which in my present 
agitated condition I can certainly use up), 
then consider this as a formal application. 

“I am enclosing a self-addressed and 
stamped envelope for your answer. I do this 
because I do not want the cost of Govern- 
ment to go up again on my account, (You 
see how these darn free-enterprise habits 
stick to you?) 

“Lovie ALBI.” 


The Deplorable Housing Situation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN J. ROONEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 15, 1951 


Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, I know 
of no action of this House in many years 
which has so adversely affected the wel- 
fare of so many of the people of the city 
of New York as the recent vote in con- 
nection with the independent offices ap- 
propriation bill to reduce the number of 
public housing units to be constructed 
during fiscal year 1952 to the insignifi- 
cant number of 5,000 over the entire 
Nation. 

I include with these remarks the fol- 
lowing telegram received last week from 
His Honor Vincent R. Impellitteri, mayor 
of the city of New York, and my reply 
thereto: 

New Tonk, N. Y., May 9, 1951. 
Hon. JoHN J. ROONEY, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

The drastic cut in the construction of 
public housing units to 5,000 for the entire 
country during the fiscal year 1952, and sub- 
sequent years, voted by the House of Repre- 
sentatives in the independent offices ap- 
propriation bill on May 4 will virtually halt 
all public housing construction in New York 
City under the Federal program. If the bill 
is not amended it will delay indefinitely 
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about 15,000 vitally needed homes 
and 30,000 additional apartments now in 
planning stages. The machin- 
ery for relating housing construction to the 
Nation's materials problem exists in the 
National Production Authority and we shall 
accept willingly all cutbacks determined by 
them to be necessary to defense. The action 
of the House of Representatives is unneces- 
sary and we urge that the bill be amended 
to eliminate the limitations on public 
housing. 5 
VINCENT R. IMPELLITTERI, 
Mayor of the City of New York. 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., May 10, 1951. 
Hon. VINCENT R. IMPELLITTERI, 
Mayor of the City of New York, 
New York, N. Y. 

Dear Vince: I have your telegram of 
May 9 protesting the drastic cut in the con- 
struction of public housing units to 5,000. 

Your views on this matter are in accord 
with mine. I have already spoken to some 
of the members of the Senate Appropria- 
tions Committee urging them to eliminate 
the restrictions placed on public housing. 

With cordial regards, I am, 

Sincerely, 
JOHN J. Rooney. 


Address of Senator Saltonstall 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 25, 1951 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following address of the Honorable 
LEvVERETT SALTONSTALL to be delivered at 
the Massachusetts Jewish war veterans’ 
dinner, Hotel Copley Plaza, Boston, 
Mass., Sunday, May 27, 1951: 


This will be the eighth Memorial Day in 
my lifetime on which we have been at war. 
I pray it may be the last. Memorial Day is 
a day which means so much to us all. It 
is a day that is set aside for us to think about 
the deeds of those who cannot be with us, 
of our pride in their accomplishments, and 
of our personal responsibilities toward them. 

We meet here tonight as veterans, veterans 
of war and peace. In World Wars I and II we 
who are here as yeterans fought to stop ag- 
gression, aggression by tyrants seeking more 
power, the power that comes from greater 
domination over more and more people. We 
fought to protect the freedom and the liberty 
of our own people. We fought to help those 
other peoples in the world who seek only 
peace and brotherhood among men. We 
fought to preserve and to be able to extend 
for the benefit of our children and grand- 
children, as well as ourselves, this way of life 
which we so much cherish in this country, 

Now we are fighting in Korea to stop ag- 
gression. Our boys fight to uphold the man- 
date of the United Nations against a police 
state aggressor. We have prayed that the 
United Nations may become an effective re- 
ality to make possible a more peaceful world. 
We face again, with courage, the clear real- 
ization that the major burden of respon- 
sibility for the success of the fight in Korea 
against aggression has become ours. We see 
once again that a mighty effort is required 
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of us if we are to defend and preserve the in- 
stitutions and ideals with which we have long 
lived and under which we have prospered. 

We are generally familiar with the prob- 
lems that face us but it helps I think, from 
time to time, to pinpoint them in order that 
we may adjust ourselves to these problems 
to see what we can do as individuals in help- 
ing to solve them. 

Certain facts stand out clearly. Perhaps 
the most important of these facts is the 
knowledge that the United States has now 
lost the monopoly of the manufacture of 
atomic weapons. We know that it is only 
a matter of time, perhaps a very short time 
at that, before the possibility of the de- 
struction of many of our vital centers from 
the air presents a clear danger. We have 
lost the monopoly of the greatest deterrent 
to aggression. Therefore, three fundamental 
questions stand out sharply: 

1. How can we live in this atomic age 
without a global war? 

2. How can we bring to an end the threat 
to our free civilization which now hangs 
over us, without appeasing communism? 

3. What can we, as individual American 
citizens, living in a free country as freemen 
do to solve these two problems? 

The war that is now being fought to pre- 
vent aggression in Korea can only end by 
making it clear to the Chinese Communists 
that they cannot succeed in their efforts to 
overrun Korea. We must make clear to them 
they cannot shoot their way into the United 
Nations or overrun Formosa by armed force, 
These questions pose problems for our mili- 
tary leaders and for our leaders on the 
diplomatic front. They are questions that 
we who are members of Congress want to 
understand clearly as we meet our own 
responsibilities. 

On the date of the President’s announce- 
ment of the relief of General MacArthur I 
was one of those who urged an immediate 
inquiry by our Armed Services Committee 
into all phases of our far-eastern problems, 
That inquiry is now in process. Certainly 
until all the evidence is in, it is wrong for 
me to express any definite cinclusions, We 
have heard General MacArthur. We have 
heard Generals Marshall and Bradley and 
Collins. We expect to hear Secretary Ache- 
son and other witneses. Almost all of their 
testimony has been in the newspapers and 
you have read it. 

I speak simply as one who has attended 
most all of the hearings. From them I 
have gathered certain personal impressions. 
The differences of opinion on the far-east- 
ern questions apparently boil down to dif- 
ferences of opinion as to the intentions of 
the Soviet in the Far East and as to the 
capabilities of the Soviet to carry out those 
intentions. Our own capabilities must also 
be weighed. Whether or not we can find 
quickly a satisfactory and clear course of 
action, it is obvious that we must build up 
our own military strength to a far greater 
degree than now exists. We must be pre- 
pared to meet any emergency, wherever and 
whenever it may arise. 

To build up our military strength we must 
enlarge our capacities for production and at 
the same time minimize inflation. Mr. Wil- 
son, Director of our mobilization effort, has 
testified optimistically that this Nation is 
clearly capable, in his opinion, of adding ap- 
proximately $50,000,000,000 to our present 
production capacity of $275,000,000,000. If 
we do this, he says, and are able to carry it 
on for approximately 2 or 3 years we will 
have built up a surplus stockpile of defense 
material that will enable us then to resume 
a greater civilian production providing world 
war III does not break out. But, in the 
meantime, the scarcity of raw materials will 
require controls, sacrifices, and hard work on 
the part of every one of us. Manpower, too, 
is one of our greatest scarcities, and this 
must always be kept in mind. 


Already inflation is making its inroads 
upon our production program. A Navy re- 
port issued just a little more than a week 
ago brings out this more clearly than any 
words of mine. The purchasing power that 
we have lost by infiation during the past 6 
months represents, in round figures, any one 
of the following: 5 large aircraft carriers, 40 
destroyers, 60 submarines, 2,500 fighter air- 
craft, 100,000 torpedoes. 

The Army states that it has had to ask for 
additional appropriations in the amount of 
$570,000,000 for the same inflationary reason. 

A third major problem facing us is per- 
haps more psychological in nature than the 
practical ones of military and production ef- 
fort. Truly this is an emotional pericd. We 
move from great emotions to the reactions 
that come from great emotions. We are 
lifted to a high pitch by the Communists’ 
aggression in Korea, Our losses in casual- 
ties distress us tremendously. Our victories 
give us great satisfaction. But through it 
all we must never permit ourselves to settle 
back into an attitude of complacency as to 
the dangers ahead of us. Our program of 
civilian defense has made little headway 
among us. We seem so far to have too great 
a belief in our immunity from danger here 
in this country to build up an adequate sys- 
tem of civilian defense, This thinking must 
be changed. 

Likewise we always want to remember that 
we can never buy friendship. Our efforts to 
impress upon people in other lands what it 
is we have, why and how we enjoy it, and 
why we are anxious to haye them know of 
it, and share it, have not succeeded. Friend- 
ship can never be forced by military might. 
Friendship can never be bought or subsi- 
dized. Friendship springs solely from the 
conviction on the part of others that our in- 
tentions toward them are constantly good 
and that our way of life is a desirable one. 

These then are the major problems that 
we face. Merely to pose them, however, does 
not help us too much. I should like, there- 
fore, for just a moment to take the liberty 
of suggesting some possible solutions that 
may be a little helpful. 

1. We in this country place our armed 
strength upon the basis of a comparatively 
small professional army with a trained re- 
serve. No longer as in the days of the revo- 
lution can a man take his musket from the 
wall, kiss his wife good-by end go out and 
be an efficient soldier. Today to be a good 
soldier he must understand the use of the 
bazooka, the manipulation of a jet engine, 
or the handling of a tank. To understand 
these mechanical devices takes time and 
training. Therefore, we need to adopt a fair 
and comprehensive program of universal 
military service and universal military train- 
ing. This is essential not only in the present 
emergency but for the years to come. It is 
clear in our time that we shall not know 
the “peace as usual” of other eras. We want 
to prepare ourselves for the long-range fu- 
ture. If we do, then we can expect I think 
a greater degree of confidence in that future, 
more security, and a quicker return to a pro- 
ductive civilian life. To my way of thinking, 
as a father, as a veteran, and as a holder of 
public office, a program of universal military 
service and universal military training is 
fundamental to our security in these troubled 
times and for many years to come. 

2. We have taken a leading part in the es- 
tablishment of the United Nations and of 
the North Atlantic Treaty organization. We 
have been terribly disappointed by the 
lengthy debates in the United Nations and 
by its slowness to act. We have been upset 
by the lack of speed and aggressiveness with 
which our allies in Europe have sought to 
rearm and to train their youths of military 
age. But these endeavors are necessarily a 
calculated risk in the broadest sense. To 
give them up at this time is unthinkable. 
We cannot embark now upon a policy of 
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every nation for itself. Today the North At- 
lantic Pact is making progress militarily 
under General Eisenhower's forceful leader- 
ship. We are now hopeful that that organi- 
zation may be extended to include Greece 
and Turkey, nations which have done so 
much to maintain a free atmosphere in the 
Eastern Mediterranean. The men of both 
these countries have proved themselves on 
the battlefields in Korea. Spain and Portu- 
gal, too, are countries important to the se- 
curity of Europe. They also come within 
the diplomatic field of our endeavors. 

3. Our production must be greater. It must 
be faster. It must be balanced on a common 
sense basis between military and civilian 
needs. It must be protected against infla- 
tion. We must expect controls. We must 
work constantly to get a dollar value for a 
dollar spent in our defense effort. 

4. We need today a clear-cut foreign policy 
that we all can understand. I think one of 
the greatest results that can come from the 
hearings now in process before our Commit- 
tees on Armed Services and Foreign Relations 
is the understanding by all of us, through 
the lengthy press reports being made, of our 
problems in the Far East and our policies in 
the Far East and how those policies can suc- 
cessfully be carried out by us with the help 
of the other nations who are our friends. It 
seems clear that Europe must be defended 
if world war III is not to result. Only united 
action can defend Europe effectively. Such 
united action must apply both to Europe 
and the Far East. France, Great Britain, and 
the United States must arrive together at a 
policy which will produce wise political, eco- 
nomic, and military decisions that will apply 
to each of the world’s trouble spots. 

Certainly in formulating our policies we 
must realize that the only ones that can pos- 
sibly be successful are those that are made 
clear to the average American citizen so 
that he will support them with confidence 
and know the part that he has to play in 
making them effective. 

5. Too often it seems to me we have an 
inferiority complex in our relations with 
other countries. This we must overcome. 
Today the peoples of all free countries in the 
world look to us for guidance, for leader- 
ship, for help. They depend upon us and at 
the same time they want to maintain their 
own independence of action—their own in- 
dividuality. We have reached our maturity 
in a troubled world and as a mature nation 
we must give with confidence and faith in 
our own efforts that leadership which the 
world so much wants and expects from us 
today. To do that, we must make our own 
policies clear and help other nations under- 
stand what we are trying to do. 

6. We each one of us need to demonstrate 
to ourselves and to others from day to day, 
whatever our ages, our faiths, our occupa- 
tions, the confidence in our free way of life 
that is vital to the success of any under- 
taking we may attempt. What is required 
of us all now is an exercise in faith. All 
things are possible if we maintain that faith 
and our confidence in the things we stand 
for in this free land of ours. Without such 
a faith, we cannot succeed. In times of great 
emotional stress we have a greater reed than 
ever for the ability of our citizens to think 
clearly and to measure our actions by con- 
sidered judgments, You and I as citizens, 
as veterans of war and peace, know and cher- 
ish the blessings of liberty that we have in 
this great country of ours. Those blessings 
give us the greatest opportunity and offer 
the highest duty that we have yet been 
called upon to meet. 

On the eve of this Memorial Day in 1951 
these are the thoughts that occur to me, 
Again I thank you for the privilege and op- 
portunity of being with you on this Sunday 
evening. 
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What’s Wrong With the Voice of America 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. ROONEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 15, 1951 


Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, many edi- 
torials and newspaper articles have been 
written in criticism of the Voice of Amer- 
ica. Under the permission heretofore 
granted me by unanimous consent of the 
House, I include with these remarks just 
one of them, the following highly inter- 
esting article from the May 16, 1951, 
issue of the Pathfinder news magazine, 
written by Mr. John Gerrity, news 
editor: 

Wat's WRONG WITH THE VOICE OF AMERICA 
(By John Gerrity) 

It isn't often that President Truman—a 
firm respecter of Congress’ right to act inde- 
pendently—singles out a specific bill and 
tries to goad Congress into action he thinks 
necessary. But on April 5 he did just that. 

Pressing for a supplemental appropriation 
of $97,500,000 for the Voice of America, he 
reminded Congress that the VOA was vital 
“to help us win the battle for the minds and 
hearts of men.“ The next day the House 
Appropriations Committee responded by 
slashing Truman's request by 90 percent and 
approved only $9,533,939. 

Last fortnight the Senate Appropriations 
Committee, reflecting the mood of the House, 
made exactly the same recommendation. 

The Voice bill was no victim of partisan 
politics. Almost a year ago Senators BRIcKER, 
CAPEHART, BRIDGES, MUNDT, HENDRICKSON, 
Ives, HUcH BUTLER, WHERRY, and WiILEY— 
none of whom has been guilty of pro-Tru- 
manism—wrote to the President: 

“We need more funds and a great expan- 
sion of facilities. Mr. President, 
let us declare total mobilization and total 
engagement of our psychological and spirit- 
ual forces.” 

Instead, the Senate action was a clear-cut 
vote of no confidence in the ability of the 
VOA, as it is today, “to help us win the 
battle.” The House Committee was, as chair- 
man JoHN Rooney, a Democrat from Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., said, “very much disappointed in 
the accomlishments and progress made [by 
the VOA] to date.“ 

Although neither House nor Senate com- 
mittee reported in great detail specific in- 
stances of “mismanagement and poor plan- 
ning” of the Voice, these faults do exist: 


I, IGNORANCE OF POLICY 


Today the Voice is in many respects the 
illused orphan ward of the State Depart- 
ment. Although President Truman spoke 
on March 21 of making the Government 
propagandists full partners in policymaking, 
nothing has been done, other than talk, to 
bring that about. 

Again on April 2 it was suggested that a 
new psychological strategy board be ap- 
pointed to direct political warfare activities 
and to have equal powers with other vital 
agencies on the President's National Security 
Council. This has not yet been done, 


II. BUREAUCRATIC SLOWNESS 


Rather than making the “propaganda pro- 
gram * a major instrument of na- 
tional policy [with] the standing and sup- 
port it deserves,” as former ECA Director 
Paul G. Hoffman urges, the State Depart- 
ment forces the Voice to work in this way: 

An expert proposes a new program for the 
“campaign of truth.” The idea goes to 
Charles M. Hulten, general manager of VOA. 


Hulten relays the idea to Edward W. Barrett, 
Assistant Secretary of State for Public Affairs. 
Barrett sends it to James E. Webb, Under 
Secretary of State. Webb sends it to a com- 
mittee. The committee sends it to Secretary 
of State Dean G. Acheson. 

Then, if the idea is approved, it follows, 
the same route back. Frequently, by the time 
it reaches the desk of the man who is to 
execute it, it is so out of date as to be com- 
pletely useless, 


II. NEWS VACUUM 


The State Department does practically 
nothing to help VOA “tell the story of 
America.” Voice correspondents, who are 
supposed to gather information much like 
newspaper reporters, aren't eligible in either 
the House or Senate Press Galleries. (Tass, 
the Russian news agency, and the Daily 
Worker are.) The one Voice correspondent 
assigned to cover the Korean War gets no 
press credentials, enjoys none of the privi- 
leges of a private correspondent. 

Although Voice reporters can attend Pres- 
idential press conferences, Press Secretary 
Joseph Short refuses to give them any “ad- 
vance” on policy statements from the White 
House, a service generally recognized as es- 
sential to efficient psychological warfare. 

State Department Press Officer Michael Mc- 
Dermott, according to VOA correspondents 
and writers, refuses to release advance infor- 
mation on State Department announce- 
ments. On the morning of General Mac- 
Arthur's dismissal, VOA broadcasts meticu- 
lously ignored the fact that the British might 
in any way be involved. 

Yet at 11 a. m. that same morning Mc- 
Dermott announced that the State Depart- 
ment had been holding for 10 days a British 
proposal that Formosa be turned over to the 
Red Chinese. 

IV. COMPETENCE 


Many of the Voice’s executives and politi- 
cal experts appear to be politically imma- 
ture and less than competent. 

For example, on the morning following the 
MacArthur dismissal, Edwin M. J. Kretz- 
mann, associate chief for political policy in 
New York, told the writers who prepare 
broadcasts in 33 different languages that “the 
Great Debate is now, to all intents and pur- 
poses, over,” Kretzmann's remarks were in- 
tended to guide the writers. 

In the same office Eric Halling, chief of 
the news department (a sort of city room), 
had no idea of how much copy, expressed in 
terms of the size of an average newspaper, 
his staff turned out each day. 

Foy D. Kohler, Chief of the Office of Inter- 
national Information in New York, didn’t 
know what stand the Scripps-Howard papers 
were taking on the President's ouster order, 
because “I haven’t had a chance to read the 
papers in the last 3 days.” 


V. LAG IN REBUTTAL 


Except for Central Intelligence Agency files 
and scattered reports from United States 
embassies, the Voice has virtually no idea of 
what Soviet Russia is beaming into its satel- 
lite nations and to free nations. 

The CIA monitor reports are not designed 
to assist the VOA. “We have never asked 
CIA to improve or increase any particular 
kind of service,” says Lowell Glucas, a VOA 
editorialist, “because we've been so pleased 
with what we have gotten so far.” As a 
matter of fact there is a 2- to 5-day lag in 
the CIA reports, thus preventing VOA from 
broadcasting immediate answers to Russian 
propaganda. 

VI. LOOSE CONTROLS 


Neither VOA executives nor State Depart- 
ment policy experts make a final check of 
any broadcast before it is transmitted. 

Rightly enough, Glucas pointed out that 
any writer or broadcaster who sent out an 
anti-American program might be caught by 
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CIA monitoring. “But,” he admitted, “we 
have no way of correcting errors of omission 
or controlling interpretations which might 
be affected by voice inflections or emphasis.” 


VII. POLICY BY THE PRESS 


The Voice gets more of its policy guidance 
from United States newspapermen than from 
the administration. 

For example, a confidential directive from 
Washington to New York writers, dated 
April 12, said in part: “Lippmann [Walter] 
is O. K. So is some of Baldwin (Times, p. 
18) [Hanson Baldwin, of the New York 
Times] and in longer piece, a little of Res- 
ton (Times, p. 8) [James Reston, of New 
York Times]. But D. Lawrence does not 
help [David Lawrence, publisher of U. S. 
News and World Report].“ 

The same morning, Kohler's story confer- 
ence—during which he undertook to advise 
on the MacArthur story, the German co- 
determination question, the British budget, 
and universal military training in the United 
States—lasted just 12 minutes, 


Safety in Air Power 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 28, 1951 


Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, South Car- 
olina’s distinguished senior Senator, 
Burnet R. MAYBANK, has always advo- 
cated adequate national defense as a 
means to prevent total war and secure 
the American way of life. Recently 
Senator MayspanK made a notable ad- 
dress at the dedication of the Donaldson 
Air Base at Greenville, S. C. The fol- 
lowing editorial by former United States 
Senator Roger C. Peace is in reference to 
that address. This editorial appeared 
May 21, 1951, in Senator Peace’s paper, 
the Greenville News, which is one of the 
South’s leading newspapers. It fol- 
lows: 

SAFETY IN Am POWER 

The theme of Senator Burnet R. MAY- 
BANK’s dedicatory address at the Donaldson 
Air Force Base on Armed Forces Day was 
the indispensable part air power must play 
in the national defense. 

In Korea we are witnessing the tragic 
spectacle of waves of human beings without 
air support breaking themselves to pieces 
against our superior fire power that is bol- 
stered by an air force which may be inade- 
quate to the needs in Korea, but which cer- 
tainly is responsible in large measure for the 
terrific enemy casualties and for the much 
lighter losses on our side which are favor- 
able by comparison at least. 

The Chinese Communists and North Ko- 
reans are providing us in the United States 
with an object lesson in what a defensive 
war would be like if we depended primarily 
on land and sea forces. We simply would 
not have the manpower to stand against the 
millions of men the Reds could throw against 
us in never-ending waves. 

Certainly the Nation must have adequate 
land and naval forces. But to make these 
effective it must also have the most powerful 
air striking force in the world and the dead- 
liest weapons to make it effective. Properly 
coordinated, these three guarantee national 
defense. 

It’s doubtful if Russia is paying much at- 
tention to the number of men this country 
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has or will have in uniform. But it isn’t ne- 
glecting to appraise the strength of the wea- 
pons and the planes we place in the hands 
of our defenders. 

If Korea has any lesson for the world it 
is that the days of the big slogging land 
armies are numbered. If a nation can’t 
develop air power, it will do well to stay out 
of war. And if it expects to defend itself, 
air power is imperative. That is what this 
country intends to have. 


Communism Is Out To Get Us 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 25, 1951 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following address I shall deliver over 
Station WMEX, Boston, Mass., on Mon- 
day, May 28, 1951: 


Do you remember the good old days when 
there was peace on earth? 

If you do don’t tell anybody, because they 
won't believe that such a state of affairs was 
possible. 

There was a time when America’s favorite 
sport was the great game of politics, and all 
of us had a chance to give our emotions a 
workout—pro or con—regarding issues and 
personalities that held center stage at the 
town hall, the Capitol of our State, or the 
big white-domed building at Washington. 

We got a kick out of these domestic and 
bloodless wars that had much to do with the 
progress of our city and our Nation. We 
were so busy at home that we could not be 
bothered with the rest of the world—which 
seemed old, and lazy, and backward, no mat- 
ter how you looked at it. 

How times have changed. 

We still raise a temperature over crime and 
courruption and mismanagement of public 
affairs, as we should, but all the while we feel 
that these issues have become secondary. 
Social security, public housing, development 
of natural resources—all these have had to 
take a back seat. Folks get burned up over 
taxes and high prices and controls, but even 
these problems are caused by, and are sub- 
ordinate to, the over-all needs of national 
defense. 

“Why this desperate sense of urgency?” 
some people ask. 

Why can’t we be left alone to mind our 
own business? 

It is because our way of life is under attack 
from a clever, powerful, and merciless foe, 
who would strip us of all that we value and 
cherish and then reduce us to hopeless slay- 
ery. Ofttimes he is able to hide the pressures 
that he exerts against us. Signs of the world- 
wide pattern of masked aggression appear in 
Korea. Others have been revealed by the ap- 
prehension and conviction of Americans 
serving as Communist agents in this coun- 
try. At the moment, by a devious maneuver 
that caught the free world flat-footed, Mos- 
cow seems to have acquired another pawn in 
oil-rich Iran. It matters little that Iranian 
leaders were terrorized, or bought, or fooled 
into taking over the British oil concessions 
when they have neither the experience nor 
the skill to operate them successfully. The 
British have been pushed out. In the result- 
ing vacuum the Russians will acquire control, 
using Iranian stooges to give an appearance 
of legitimacy. But the net result will be a 


weakening of the free world and the strength- 
ening of Russia. Let this be a sober lesson to 
us in the craftiness of an enemy by whom we 
cannot afford to be outsmarted many more 
times. We or the British could have check- 
mated the Russians either by extending eco- 
nomic aid to the impoverished people of 
Iran or by increasing the oil royalties paid to 
the Iranian Government in exchange for the 
privilege of developing the petroleum fields. 
We did neither, while the Communists played 
upon the poverty and the. pride of the Ira- 
nians to bring about a result that will bring 
great benefits not to the Iranians but to 
Moscow. 

Similar conditions exist in other countries 
where we must step in with a bold and con- 
structive program that will help the peoples 
to raise their standard of living before the 
Red conspirators in the Kremlin take over 
by intrigue. 

The struggle between democracy and com- 
munism, half open and half hidden, is a 
world issue dwarfing all others. It goes on 
24 hours around the world, and it does not 
stop because of holidays or because of rain. 
It will be long and unrelenting. And when 
it is won there will be no shaking of hands 
with those responsible for the aggression 
against humanity. 

The decision may not be reached on the 
field of battle. Unlike many conflicts of the 
past, the present struggle is not primarily a 
military one. It is also being fought with 
poliltical, economic, phychological, and even 
religious weapons. It is not marked off by 
frontiers because it also seethes through the 
underground. 

Because communism is so aggressive and is 
committed to the goal of world revolution 
the grave issue of this struggle is not one of 
victory or defeat but of survival. It is as ele- 
mental and final as that. 

We must arm ourselves not ony with planes, 
tanks, ships, and guns, but with knowledge 
and faith in our cause as contrasted with the 
kind of an existence that communism would 
force upon us. 

By “democratic” and in the larger mean- 
ing of that word we emphasize one or more 
of the following elements: 

1. The right of each person to participate 
in decisions of importance to him. 

2. The right of the people at stated inter- 
vals to approve or reject those who have been 
chosen to govern them. 

3. Majority rule. 

4. Equality of treatment, especially in op- 
portunities for obtaining wealth or educa- 
tion without discrimination because of race, 
creed, sex, or income of parents. 

5. Respect for the freedoms and the rights 
of minorities. 

In the United States the right to partici- 
pate in decisions is not confied to govern- 
ment. It also expresses itself in collective 
bargaining, and in the privilege of forming 
organizations in a variety of different fields. 
It is based upon respect for the individual 
personality. 

The vote of a millionaire counts as one in 
the ballot box, exactly the same—no more 
and no less—than the vote of the poorest 
person. In our country there is freedom of 
discussion concerning issues and candidates. 
Press and radio give full publicity to all of- 
ficial acts, making certain that those in office 
shall be accountable at all times to the judg- 
ment of an informed public. 

Democracy is more than a system of gov- 
ernment. It means equality of opportunity. 
Although it is not perfect, we are working 
toward that goal and we can show steady 
progress. Communist propaganda makes 
much of the fact that some of our fellow 
citizens do not enjoy full equality because 
of their race, religion, or economic status. 
They conveniently pay no attention to the 
really solid achievements to be found in our 
public school system, our courts, and our 
high average standard of living. 
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They fail to mention that you and I have 
certain rights which the Government cannot 
violate, and these include the freedoms of 
speech, press, and religion which protect the 
individual from the State. 

There are other factors that must be pres- 
ent to create a climate in which democracy 
will grow. 

First is our high standard of general edu- 
cation which helps our people to be self- 
governing. But this alone would not be 
enough. When we recall that our Declara- 
tion of Independence emphasized the dignity 
of man it comes to us that this was inspired 
by the teachings of the Christian and Jewish 
religions. So we must encourage the spir- 
itual forces which speak up for the sacred- 
ness of the individual as a foundation for the 
brotherhood of man. Slowly but surely this 
is raising the standard of honesty in those 
who hold public office and is educating the 
voters to a sense of greater responsibility. 

An improving degree of local self-govern- 
ment is also necessary in order to make de- 
mocracy work. It is here that we first learn 
the lessons of responsibility. Experiments 
can be tried out on a small scale without too 
much harm in the event of failure. A closer 
understanding among the various people who 
make up the United States, a widespread 
ownership of homes and farms, and a more 
even distribution of wealth, all these help to 
strengthen democracy. 

We like our way of life because it gives us 
so many opportunities to find fulfillment by 
our own efforts and not at the expense of 
our neighbors. At the same time we, the 
people, have elbow room in which to better 
our political, social, and economic relation- 
ships as men among men and not as fearful 
subjects of a too-powerful government. 

Communism, on the other hand, makes the 
state sole owner of all means of production, 
distribution, and service. It defends violence 
as a means of getting and keeping such con- 
trols and seeks to destroy religions, their 
teachings, and their consolations. It substi- 
tutes the state for God. It justifies cruelty 
and terror as well as the great lie as means 
to an end. That is why it can never be 
trusted. 

Its goal is world revolution, to be climaxed 
by the defeat and enslavement of the United 
States. 

Communism would use the very institu- 
tions of democracy to bring about our down- 
fall. Where economic freedom has benefited 
a few while holding back the advancement 
of the many, where snobbish ideas of racial 
superiority have closed the doors to oppor- 
tunity, there communism finds a fertile field. 
Where those who greedily take from or mis- 
govern a backward people, even though of 
the same race and nation, there communism 
pretends to be the champion of the under- 
privileged. And the tragic part of it is that 
the millions who help communism to take 
over wake up to their folly too late. Secret 
police, dictatorship, a bloated government 
agency that fattens on the labors of the 
people, the sowing of dissension and suspi- 
cion, the planned control of men’s minds, 
these are the sour fruits of the Communist 
harvest. Man is reduced to the status of a 
dumb animal in the service of a cruel master. 

Between the democratic way and the Com- 
munist way there seems little hope of com- 
promise. To democracy, the individual is 
sacred, “endowed by his Creater with cer- 
tain unalienable rights.” To communism, at 
best, he is a pawn to be used for a social 
objective, the means to an end in which he 
has no say. At the worst he is a slave in a 
gigantic machine, a laboratory creature to 
be experimented with, a puppet moving only 
as the strings direct him. 

There are men who turned to communism 
only to find that it was the god that failed, 
and in their disillusionment they have be- 
come impassioned anti-Communists. 

Why? 
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Because they found that the gulf between 
the rich and the poor was greater in Red 
Russia than in the democracies. The work- 
ers and the farmers were living in dire 
poverty, while the leaders of the Soviet state 
lived in luxury. And the lack of freedom 
was like a long-drawn-out method of suf- 
focation. Purge trials, banishment of dis- 
senters to the icy prison of Siberia, assassina- 
tion of political opponents, these are the 
rule and not the exception. 3 

Instead of honesty, the wholesale lie, 

Instead of charity, moral bankruptcy. 

All human values crushed under the 
steamroller state. 

This is the system that is out to get us. 

The military and economic aspects of the 
struggle have concerned Congress for many 
years. 

But how shall we reinvigorate our practice 
of democracy, carrying it into every high- 
way and byway, increasing opportunities for 
all people, respecting one anothers religion, 
encouraging greater character in the con- 
duct of public affairs—these are but a few of 
the developments needed to strengthen and 
unify the free world. 

It is for us to create by our actions. 

How far and by what means shall we en- 
deavor to exploit the tensions and the con- 
flicts within the Communist sphere of in- 
fluence? How shall we convince the Russian 
people that our quarrel is not with them but 
with the Communist imperialism that en- 
slaves them and would do the same to us? 
How much money should we or can we spend 
on defense and international commitments 
without endangering the soundness of our 
own economy? 

A knowledge of the real nature of both 
communism and democracy will assist you 
and me to make the right decisions for the 
protection and the progress of our way of 
life, 


The Man Who Has Won 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GEORGE B. SCHWABE 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES - 
* 
Monday, May 28, 1951 


Mr. SCHWABE. Mr. Speaker, 36 
years ago I chanced to see a poem en- 
titled “The Man Who Has Won,” by L. L. 
Abbott. I memorized this poem and 
have recited it on many occasions, be- 
cause I think it is one of the most beau- 
tiful I have ever read. I think it is es- 
pecially applicable at this time when we 
are approaching Memorial Day, when 
we remember the virtues of and pay 
homage to the departed. The poem to 
which I have reference follows: 

THE Man WHo Has Won 

I wanted to walk by the side of the man who 
has suffered and seen and knows, 

Who has measured his pace on the battle line 
and given and taken the blows. 

Who has never whined when the scheme 
went wrong nor scoffed at the failing 

lan 

But taken his dose with a heart of trust and 
the faith of a gentleman; 

Who has parried and struck and sought and 
given and scarred with a thousand 
spears— 

Can lift his head to the stars of heaven and 
isn’t ashamed of his tears, 


I want to grasp the hand of the man who 
has been through it all and seen, 

Who has walked with the night of an unseen 
dread and stuck to the world-machine, 

Who has beaten his breast to the winds of 
dawn and thirsted and starved and 
felt 

The sting and bite of the bitter blasts that 
the mouths of the foul have dealt; 

Who was tempted and fell, and rose again, 
and has gone on trusty and true, 

With God supreme in his manly heart and 
his courage burning anew. 


Ya give my all—be it little or great—to walk 


by his side today, 

To stand up there with the man who has 
known the bite of the burning fray, 

Who has gritted his teeth and clenched his 
fist, and gone on doing his best. 

Because of the love for his fellow man and 
the faith in his manly breast 

I would love to walk with him, hand in hand, 
together journey along, 

For the man who has fought and struggled 
and won is the man who can make 
men strong. 

—L. L. Abbott. 


Testimonial Dinner Honoring William H. 
Fitzpatrick, Editor of the New Orleans 
States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. F. EDWARD HEBERT 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 28, 1951 


Mr. HEBERT. Mr. Speaker, during 
my recent visit to New Orleans I had the 
privilege of attending a testimonial din- 
ner honoring William H. Fitzpatrick, 
editor of the New Orleans States, who 
was awarded the Pulitzer prize for edi- 
torial writing. The testimonial dinner 
Was sponsored by the International 
House, the International Trade Mart, 
the Chamber of Commerce, and Greater 
New Orleans. The banquet was attended 
by New Orleans leading civic and busi- 
ness leaders and representatives of the 
press from many sections of the Nation. 

They all joined in paying a just and 
merited tribute to Mr. Fitzpatrick. 
Upon the occasion of the announcement 
of his recognition by the Pulitzer com- 
mittee, my distinguished colleague from 
Louisiana [Mr. Boccs] and myself took 
occasion to direct attention to Mr. Fitz- 
patrick’s achievement to the Members of 
this body. 

What this man stands for and the 
ideals in which he believes are better 
expressed by himself. In accepting the 
honors which had come to him he replied 
in a manner well in keeping with the 
principles of government for which he 
fights. I was so impressed with his ad- 
dress, which I was privileged to hear, 
that I have asked permission to bring it 
to your attention today. 

This is no weak, drooling, mushy reply, 
but a forceful, direct, and masterful 
presentation of what is going on 
about us. 
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I take the privilege of presenting Mr. 
Fitzpatrick’s address to you: 


It is with both pride and deep humility 
that I accept this memento in remembrance 
of the great honor you have paid me in your 
presence here tonight. I accept it humbly 
knowing that I have been merely an instru- 
ment for making known a point of view. 
I need not tell you that I am completely 
in accord with this point of view—that we 
refuse to er our Constitution and 
Bill of Rights by hurried and unstudied ac- 
ceptance of treaties no matter how well in- 
tentioned their conception, no matter how 
narcotic their label, where such treaties 
threaten our constitutional rights. 

Thomas Jeferson wrote in the Declaration 
of Independence: “Prudence, indeed, will 
dictate that governments long established 
should not be changed for light or transient 
causes.” 8 

Yet we are asked to limit, except, and re- 
strict historic rights simply to meet upon 
a common ground of agreement with other 
nations whose peoples do not understand nor 
value the freedom of which we are the in- 
heritors. 

That the importance of this point of view 
has been recognized by the Pulitzer advisory 
board is of course deeply gratifying to me. 
Yet in a much larger sense, I share your pride 
in this award. That it came to New Orleans 
and to a native New Orleanian is a thing of 
compelling pride to me. 

Just as the nomination yesterday of Tu- 
lane’s Paul Brosman, to the military court 
of appeals, just as the election of a native 
son, George Dinwiddie, to the presidency of 
the public service, just as the great victory 
won by John Wisdom and Saul Stone in the 
Supreme Court in the fair trade case are 
matters of compelling pride to me. 

New Orleans has been my city all my life. 
It is my mother’s city, and it was my father’s 
city before me. I know that some of you, 
like Judge Harold Moise, here tonight were 
my father’s intimate and devoted friends. 
Some of you fought with him in the political 
battles of 30 years or more ago, and some of 
you served with him in the constitutional 
convention of 1921. I bespeak for my 
father’s son the advice and support and the 
friendship so many of you gave to him 

I do not think that many here tonight 
know the full measure of the great debt 
owned the American Bar Association for its 
continued opposition to this new concept of 
government by treaty. There are men among 
them who deserve awards like the Pulitzer 
prize far more than I. 

They know the value of our Constitution. 
They know it was written by men wise in 
the ways of government. Men who had 
taken from this country’s law the best it 
offered, and from that its very best, so that 
when it was fashioned they had created, in 
the words of William Gladstone: 

“The most wonderful work ever struck off 
at a given time by the brain and purpose 
of man.” 

It that a thing to be discarded lightly? I 
think not. Yet there is some sentiment 
dedicated to the theory that the United 
States Constitution is an outmoded docu- 
ment, more appropriate to the Smithsonian 
Institute than to the Halls of Congress. We 
would be better off, this sentiment holds, 
were we to be ruled by an oligarchy of in- 
tellectuals in a hurry to do for us the things 
they think need the doing of. This can 
lead only to dictatorship, complete and ir- 
revocable, no matter how benevolent its 


beginnings. ‘ 

Let us turn to the Federalist papers for 
proof that the treaty power was never meant 
as a vehicle for domestic legislation or for 
an assault, however unintentional, upon the 
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Bill of Rights. Madison, Hamilton, and Jay 
were brilliant students of government. 
Hamilton was most specific on the treaty 
power. He said: 

“The power of making treaties relates 
neither to the execution of subsisting laws, 
nor to the enaction of new ones.” 

It was inconceivable to these men that the 
treaty power would ever be used to attack 
our freedoms and liberties. Had it occurred 
to them, you may be sure a prohibition 
would have been placed in the Bill of Rights 
before it was anchored in the Constitution 
160 years ago. I am glad to say that Repre- 
sentative HÉBERT, who is here tonight, has 
announced that as soon as the American Bar 
Association has drafted such a prohibition in 
the proper form, he will introduce it in the 
Congress. 

Our Republic, flourishing under our Con- 
stitution, is the greatest form of govern- 
ment mankind has yet devised to promote 
individual liberty under law. We can say, 
with Lincoln: 

“Most governments have been based, 
practically, on the denial of the equal rights 
of man; ours began by affirming those rights. 

“We made the experiment and the fruit 
is before us. Look at it, think of it.” 

We can add, I think, cherish it and guard 
it well; watch over it and hold it dear. If 
we lose it, we, and our children’s children, 
may never see its like again. 


Sound Money Will Do More Than Wheat 
~. To Stop Communism and Insure Peace 
In the Orient and Middle East 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN T. WOOD 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 28, 1951 


Mr. WOOD of Idaho. Mr. Speaker, 
last Thursday we voted to send 2,000,000 
long tons of wheat to India because we 
were told millions of Hindus were facing 
starvation, and that is possibly true. 

But since we were children we have 
heard about the wealth of the Indies, 
the riches of the Orient and the Middle 
East. And that was no mere figure of 
speech. These comprise the richest 
lands on earth—rich in natural re- 
sources, Manganese, uranium, cobalt, 
iron, tungsten, and commercial dia- 
monds, India is also the principal 
source of our jute, used so largely by 
farmers in their grain bags. 

From time immemorial silver has been 
the coin of the Orient and India. They 
are tied to silver money by custom and 
tradition. They do not like paper money 
and no not trust it. They, like us, do 
trust gold coin, but their wages are so 
low and their standard of living so 
meager, that gold cannot be minted into 
coins small enough to be the measure 
of value of their labor. 

HOW EUROPE HAS EXPLOITED ASIA 


Time and again the gold nations of Eu- 
rope—Germany, England, and Holland, 
in collusion with their international 
bankers—have suddenly lowered the 
price of silver to the extent that the sav- 
ings of these people have been wiped 
out in a day, much as were many in our 
own country in 1929, which panic, inci- 


dentally, was largely brought about by a 
raid upon the silver currency in the 
East, so that these nations could not buy 
our wheat and manufactured products. 
The poverty of India has been very 
largely added to by the inhuman manip- 
ulation of India’s silver currency. 

Manifestly, the wheat we voted to send 
to India will arrive too late to help them 
much, as their own crop will be har- 
vested in August, and we have not yet 
even begun to fit out the vessels which: 
must transport the wheat. If the wheat 
were to be sent at all, it should have 
been sent last November. 

REAL AND LASTING HELP 


The real and lasting help we could give 
to India, and all the other countries of 
the Orient and the Near East, would be 
to stabilize their currency, and incident- 
ally our own, by setting up a sound, re- 
deemable currency, through the use of 
gold, with the additional use of silver, 
based upon its proper ratio of value. 

Our own money has been criminally 
manipulated during the past 17 years, 
during which time we have been pillaged 
of 63 percent of all fixed-dollar-value 
securities, including savings, pensions, 
and life insurance. Is it any wonder the 
people in India have famines when the 
above factors are added to the fact that 
much of the arid lands of India are in- 
capable of supporting life with the pres- 
ent farming facilities preventing any im- 
provement? Their money has been 
manipulated by soulless grabbers for the 
past 77 years, and the same exploiters 
have now turned their attention to the 
wrecking of our own economy, due to the 
use of piled-up debts as a basis of value, 


rather than upon the use of sound, hard 
money. 


Tax Bite Goes Deeper All the Time 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 24, 1951 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, the orgy 
of spending-taxing-electing goes on un- 
abated in Washington. In the name of 
defense, crimes are committed against 
the taxpayers of America. Huge new 
offices maintained by such agencies as 
the Office of Price Stabilization are be- 
ing set up all over the land in expensive 
office buildings. They are staffed by 
worthy Democrats for the most part, 
with an occasional Republican being 
slipped in to put on a show of nonpar- 
tisanship strongly reminiscent of the 
nonpartisan foreign policy sideshow 
once paraded by the Dems as a show of 
principle above politics. In every area, 
Federal spending proceeds as if expense 
were no object. 

Net result of the new and growing 
spending program is refiected in the pro- 
posal to put a straight increase of 1242 
percent in taxes across the board on all 
American incomes. On this basis, our 
wage earners, now working approxi- 
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mately 2 months for Uncle Sam’s board 
and room, will be working closer to 3 
months. 

At a time when living costs are mount- 
ing, despite all the tomfoolery to the 
contrary, it is utterly incredible and 
completely unjustifiable for our Govern- 
ment to be spending more and more 
money without so much as a good second 
look at the reasons behind the spend- 
ing of a great portion of this outlay. The 
power to tax is the power to destroy. It 
has destroyed great empires in the past. 
We have not yet repealed any law of 
history, 


Memorial Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE B. SCHWABE 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 28, 1951 


Mr. SCHWABE. Mr. Speaker, the 
following poem by William E. Brooks on 
Memorial Day is one that I think should 
be read with a great deal of satisfaction 
at this time: 

MEMORIAL Day 
I heard a cry in the night from a far-flung 
host, 
From a host that sleeps through the years 
the last long sleep, 


By the Meuse, by the Marne, in the Argonne’s 
shattered wood, 

In a thousand rose-thronged churchyards 
through our land. 

Sleeps! Do they sleep? I know I heard their 


ery, 
Shrilling along the night like a trumpet 
blast: 
“We died,” they cried, “for a dream. Have 


you forgot? 
We dreamed of a world reborn whence wars 


had fled, 

Where swords were broken in pieces and guns 
were rust, 

Where the poor man dwelt in quiet, the rich 
in peace, 

And children played in the streets, joyous 
and free. 

We thought we could sleep content in a task 
well done; 

But the rumble of guns rolls over us, iron 
upon iron 

Sounds from the forge where are fashioned 

guns anew. 

“New fleets spring up in new seas, and under 

the wave 


Stealthily new terrors swarm, 
boweled death. 

Fresh cries of hate ring out loud from the 
demagogue’s throat, 

While greed reaches out afresh to grasp new 
lands. 

Have we died in vain? Is our dream denied? 

You men who live on the earth we bought 
with our woe, 

Will ye stand idly by while they shape new 


with em- 


wars, 

Or will ye rise, who are strong, to fulfill our 
dream, 

To silence the demagogue’s voice, to rush the 
fools 

Who play with blood-stained toys that crowd 
new graves? 

We call, we call in the night, will ye hear and 
heed?” 


In the name of our dead will we hear? Will 
we grant them rleep? 
William E. Brooks. 
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Address by Congressman Norrell to Dumas 
Graduates 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. OREN HARRIS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


i Monday, May 28, 1951 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, on Fri- 
day evening of last week, May 25, 1951, 
‘our colleague, the Honorable W. F. Nor- 
RELL, delivered a very interesting and 
fine commencement address to the grad- 
uates of Dumas High School, Dumas, 
Ark. 

He accepted the invitation for this 
occasion several months ago and to ful- 
fill a commitment it was necessary for 
him to leave Washington Thursday 
‘afternoon by plane. It was necessary 
that he leave before the final comple- 
tion and vote on the bill providing aid to 
India. 

} Ihave had occasion to read the excel- 
lent address he gave to these graduates. 
lAs its full meaning is so appropriate to 
the realities and conditions of today, I 
‘commend it to your attention. I am 
‘sure many of our colleagues will find it 
most interesting. His address follows: 
Professor Gill, members of the faculty, 
members of the graduating class, parents, 
relatives, and friends, I am glad to be back 
in Dumas. I know that I need not remind 
you of my very high regard for your town 
and you people. You have always most gen- 
erously and effectively responded to my calls. 


You honor me today by inviting me to de- 


liver the commencement address to this fine 
class, to attend the other activities of the 
day, and to share with you the joy and 
pleasure of this great occasion. 

I realize that any commencement speaker 
is in effect only another means of delaying 
the moment when each of you will receive 
your diploma. My purpose, then, is not to 
hie that moment too long. 


The assignment to make a commencement 


Bpo this year is not an easy one. It used 
to be possible for speakers on such occasions 
to outline a sure formula for success and 


happiness, and to predict a peaceful and 
And they could and did- 
give the graduate some words of praise and ` 


promising future. 


words of warning as they went out into the 
world. 

Today the business of going out into the 
world is somewhat different, for it is a world 
made up of seas and islands and -countries 
whose names have only recently come to have 
a very special meaning for us. A few years 
ago names such as Leyte, Iwo Jima, Nor- 
mandy, Korea, were for most of us only re- 
mote dots on a very large map. Today I am 
deeply conscious of what those names mean 
to many of you, and that some of you may be 
called upon to go to other parts of a world 
which has become in a way very small, and 
very strange, and very troubled. I pray God 
that yours will be missions of peace and 
productivity, rather than assignments of 
war and destruction. 

It has been the custom, also, to remind 
graduates of the sacrifices their parents have 
made to give them an education. And it 
is evident that, in the payment of taxes, 
every member of this community has helped 
in building this school and in furnishing 
you with a fine staff of teachers. But it is 
also true that all of us are aware of the 
fact that many of you may be called upon 
to make much greater sacrifices. Your plans 


for the future are at the mercy of each day’s 

headlines. It must often seem to you that 
one crisis after another has been building 
up just to get ready for the day when you 
came along. 

Another subject which has usually ap- 
peared in commencement addresses is that 
of your ancestors—the men and women who 
loved freedom and had a chance to realize 
their dreams of a good life by making a long 
voyage to America. Some of them came 
early enough to find a strange and unde- 
veloped land. They hacked their own way 
through formidable forests which held al- 
ways the sinister threat of an arrow, or toma- 
hawk, or bear, or mountain lion; or they 
lived, and many of them died young, in dis- 
ease-ridden swamps, without the knowledge 
we have today of methods to combat malaria 
and yellow fever by destroying the dread dis- 


ease at its source. We do not always remem- 


ber that the threat of an epidemic, before 
which medicine of that day was powerless, 
was a real and omnipresent hazard, more to 
be feared than any other the pioneers en- 
countered. Indeed, I have sometimes 
thought, as I have read how old colonial 
communities were devastated by disease, that 
this was as great a threat for them as the 
threat of the atomic attack is for us. The 
time at which it would strike was just as 
unpredictable. It was just as ruthlessly 
deadly in taking its toll, and they were just 
as helpless in combating it as we sometimes 
feel in the knowledge that a bomb may be 
headed our way. 

You are going out into a world which holds 
today a collection of new and formidable 
threats your ancestors could not have 
dreamed. Yours is a generation that has 
known only a series of crises. You were 
born during the greatest depression this 
country has ever known. During most of 
your school life your country has been en- 
gaged either in waging a global war or in 
trying to find the way to win the peace. 
It was not an easy job to win the war, and 
it has been an even more exacting job to 
try to win the peace. 

Those of us who are your elders are con- 


- scious of the fact that the world into which 


we welcome you today is not the peaceful 
world we had hoped it would be for you. 
It is, as a matter of fact, not the kind of 
world we were told we would find when we 
grew up. Things have happened pretty fast 
and we have sometimes been bewildered. 
It is not easy to describe what has hap- 
pened and why it has happened. It would 
be so much easier to tell you, as sometimes 
advertisements do, that your lives will be 
full and fine if you wear the right clothes 
or use the right shampoo or read the right 
book. It would be so much easier to promise 
you, as commencement speakers used to do, 
that if you practice thrift and virtue you 
will live long and well. It is a hard thing 
to tell you that we have worked and planned 
and dreamed through the years largely be- 
cause of you, and because we wanted the 
world you found to be a better one—yes; an 
easier one—than we have known. Perhaps 
that has been part of our trouble. We have 
often hoped that we could find an easy solu- 
tion, and we have frequently given way to 
doubt and despair as we have watched the 
advance of science along the way, which 


- promised easier living, but which suddenly 


seemed to contain the threat of extinction 
of all mankind. 

At the same time we ask you to under- 
stand with us that these are times which 
challenge our democratic faith in all its 
might and majesty. Recently, I am told, 
the editors of the Associated Press were asked 
to list what they considered to be the 10 
greatest news stories of the past 100 years. 
On the list were such events as America’s 
expansion westward, the War Between the 
States, the Franco-Russian War, the estab- 
lishment of the German Empire, Marconi 
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and the opening of the century of science, 
World War I and World War II, and atomic 
energy. But the executive editor of the 
Associated Press then cited our present-day 
ne as perhaps the greatest story of them 


In that ageless drama which is the history 
of the world and its people, our country has 
been called upon to play a major role. How 
has this happened to us? Why has a peace- 
ful and contented America been called upon 
to take so large a share of responsibility in 
a battered and bewildered family of nations? 
No nation in history has been moved to ful- 
fill its obligations as a world power more in- 
evitably than has ours. But we have dared 
to believe in the power of ingenuity, of in- 
telligence, and of judgment, based upon free- 
dom of thought and expression and a love 
of living. Let us not forget that it is because 
we have dared to make the dreams of all 
men a reality that we have become a world 
power and are now called upon to bear heavy 
burdens. 

I have said that you young men and 
women who are graduating today are going 
out into a very strange world, in the same 
way—and at about the same time—that your 
country, too, has graduated and has gone out 
into the world. And this is so, my friends, 
because it has passed each test along the 
‘Wway—because it has made each grade and 
has passed into the next. It is because we 
have not been afraid to grow—and to be- 
lieve—and to undertake difficult jobs. Dur- 
ing our early years as a country, we were 
fortunate enough to be able to grow within 
borders protected by two oceans and by 
friendly neighbors to the north and south. 
In the same way you who are graduating to- 
day have grown up in the relative security 
of good homes and surrounded by e 
neighbors. 

For the moment, at least, the destinies of 
mankind seem to be committed to the Amer- 
ican people. Without ambition for power, 
we have achieved such power as no other na- 
tion has ever known. Fundamentally peace- 
ful, we have been forced to become the 
arsenal of the Western World. We have 

up, and we have graduated into a 
world in which a new and vicious form of 
imperialism is threatening the freedom and 
independence of everyone—for by purge, 
distortion, propaganda, police terror, the 
Communists are determined to destroy all 
of the influence of the Western World in 
things pertaining to the mind and to the 
spirit. { 

We cannot sit still and wait for the fever 
to run its course, and we are beginning to 
learn that if western civilization is to save 
its body it must save its soul, too. We must 
assess our strength as well as our weakness, 
and we must understand that these are the 
times when strength of the spirit is at least 
as important as military might. 

I suggest to you today that we can perhaps 
best assess these strengths by looking closely 
at the points which our enemies, the Com- 
munists, are most anxious to attack. They 
have centered their ideological attacks upon 
our way of life on those beliefs and institu- 
tions which are the greatest sources of the 
kind of spiritual strength which I am talking 
about. Let us look for a moment at some 
of the major points of attack in this propa- 
ganda barrage—at some of the ideas which 
are so powerful that even the Iron Curtain 
cannot forever keep them out of Russia 
itself. 

First they attack the idea of individual 
freedom. Man cannot, they believe, attain 
both liberty and security. He must make a 
choice. And in the lands where misery and 
want have prevailed, they are confident that 
the people will turn to leaders who promise 
them everything—world power, riches, se- 
curity—all at the price of personal liberty. 
It follows that they must reject the idea of 
critical thinking in favor of living under the 
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most cruel and ungodly dictatorship known 
throughout the centuries of the world. To 
the believing Communist, there is only one 
idea; any conflicting ideas are false and must 
be excluded or suppressed. They must con- 
sider all opposition treasonable. They must 
label as distrustful or ineffective our concept 
of the sacred rights of each individual to 
think for himself and—if he feels that way 
about it—to express his opposition to the 
government or a political party and work 
against it. That kind of freedom seems to 
the Communist to be strange and trouble- 
some and indeed dangerous. 

I think that the Communists are unable 
to understand why their claim to the su- 
preme right of dictatorship is both ridiculous 
and impossible to men of sound democratic 
traditions, who instinctively refuse to accept 
ideas simply because they are backed by 
authority or force. So the Communists 
must scoff at the idea that genuine truth 
can be found only in the free market—the 
place of ideas. They must distort the open 
discussion of issues, which we prize, into 
what seems like confusion; and they must 
exploit the conveyors of distrust and despair 
whenever they can be found. They must 
attack the idea of private rights and private 
property in programs for collectivism of 
agriculture and industry, which creeps 
slowly downward to the elimination of 
private enterprise, where all citizens even- 
tually become merely peasants or slaves, 

Finally they must attack the ideas of 
religious faith. This conviction arises in 
part from their concept that political faith 
must make a total claim upon each indi- 
vidual. They must seek to substitute ma- 
terialism and secularism for the special rea- 
son that the Christian way of life poses the 
unprecedented challenge of the worth of 
each individual and his right to worship his 
God as he pleases. Hunter Blakely, president 
of Queens College, has pointed to the role 
religion has played in the development of our 
most precious political beliefs: “Democracy 
is deeply rooted in Christian faith,” he said. 
“The most dangerous blind spot in modern 
life is the impression that we can preserve 
the fruits of democracy without its roots. 
The concepts of democracy—freedom, respect 
for life, the worth of the individual, a sense 
of personal responsibility—are not basic, but 
are derivative, flowing out of Christian 
heritage.” 

These, then, are some of the spiritual 
ramparts we must guard with special dili- 
gence, for we know the enemy seeks to de- 
stroy them as a major force of our strength. 
Let us review them again. We have named 
the ideas of individual freedom, of critical 
thinking, of private rights and private prop- 
erty, and of religious faith. These, as you 
will recognize, are some of the rights which 
we treasure and which are in themselves 
special evidence of the richness, the diversity, 
and the creativeness of our way of life. 
You, the members of this class, will find 
them now in the world into which you are 
going. And because you are resourceful and 
creative and kind, you will help in finding 
the way to make them real and positive 
weapons in the battle of ideas in which we 
are now engaged. You will know that a 
danger greater than that of nazism or fas- 
cism or Communist imperialism now is moral 
fatigue, disintegration, half loyalty, and 
timid faith. You will understand that we 
are pitched against an enemy that cares 
nothing about morality and is concerned 
only with effectiveness. But you will know, 
too, that communism solves no problems; 
rather it multiplies them. It is organized 
terror. It provides no basic security, because 
it is without spiritual content or comfort. 
Its short-term methods may seem grimly 
effective, but we know, too, that it cannot 
cure the disease of this anxious age. We 
know these things—but we have not experi- 
enced them. We are told by some of the 


unhappy victims of communism that we 
could not fully know unless we were to lose 
the rights a democracy holds as dear as life 
itself. 

As I have tried to suggest, the enemy it- 
self has recognized that these democratic 
Christian ideas are so powerful that they 
must be blotted out. We know them in- 
stinctively as the purpose and combative 
faith of a great people. We see man’s great- 
ness and God's goodness in each individual 
life—the good and the secure. Society for 
us is one composed of individuals who are 
as far as pc sible friendly and creative. We 
do not think that all individuals should be 
alike. We see our community and our coun- 
try and our State and our Nation as a huge 
orchestra in which the many musicians have 
different parts and play the various instru- 
ments, and in which harmony results from 
a conscious, common purpose. We believe 
that each individual should have his proper 
pride, his personal conscience, his right to 
develop freely, except where it may be shown 
to cause injury to others. 

We cannot afford to overlook our faults, 
or fail to recognize that we have not always 
achieved our dreams. But neither can we 
allow ourselves to become too defensive in 
our attitudes. We cannot allow the awful 
might of atomic power to crush us under- 
neath the weight of an illusion that force 
alone is enough to preserve or to destroy us. 
We must remember, too, that the scientific 
skill which produced the bomb has also 
helped to discover how to prevent poverty, 
how to prevent pain and sorrow of pre- 
mature death, and how to apply man’s in- 
telligence in countless ways for the benefit of 
mankind. 

The distinguished jurist, the late Oliver 
Wendell Holmes, saw the whole picture of 
man’s needs and man’s desires. He saw be- 
yond the realities of food and clothes and 
shelter to the intangible realities. “You 
may philosophize,” he said, “about the 
ideas which burn in the center of our hearts, 
Nevertheless they are there. They are cate- 
gorical imperatives. They hold their own 
against hunger and thirst. They scorn to 
be classed as mere indirect support of our 
bodily needs, which rather they defy, and 
our friends and economists would do well 
to take account of them if they are to deal 
with man as he is.” 

We have often allowed ourselves to con- 
centrate on the strength of material things. 
Frequently we have seemed to lose ourselves 
in charts and graphs and statistics, which 
by their very appearance seem to assure us 
that they are right—that they are facts, and 
the only dependable facts. But I know and 
you know that this is not the whole story. 
There is another part of America—a part 
that is deep within our hearts. 

I salute you, graduates of the class of 1951, 
for the capacity you have shown to accept 
responsibility to undertake and complete a 
job. I salute you for the spirit you have 
demonstrated in these exercises. You have 
few ‘llusions about the world you are going 
into, but neither are you unduly frightened. 
Yours is a rare combination which faces up 
to the reality but does not overlook the power 
of dreams. The world waiting for you will 
call upon all the courage, all the spirit, and 
all the imagination you can muster. But I 
know that you are developing those same en- 
during qualities of character of our ancestors, 
and that in a short while you will take the 
leadership in directing the course of our 
Nation. We who are going before you can 
hope that we have set some signposts which 
will help you along the way, have straight- 
ened a crooked patch of road or opened a 
vista which you otherwise might not have 
seen. We are conscious of the fact that we 
cannot set all of the signposts you will need, 
and that there will be detours ahead that we 
cannot even anticipate today. 

What more can we tell you? Perhaps in 


conclusion I can call upon the poet aCrl _ 
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Sandburg to say what is in our hearts. He 
wrote: 


“A father sees a son nearing manhood. 
What shall he tell that son? 
‘Life is hard; be steel; be a rock.’ 
And this might stand him for the storms, 
And serve him for humdrum and monotony, 
And guide him amid sudden betrayals, 
And tighten him for slack moments. 
Life is a soft loam; be gentle; so easy.’ 
And this too might serve him. 
Brutes have been gentled where lashes 
failed. 
A tough will counts. So does desire. 
So does a rich soft wanting. 
Without rich wanting nothing arrives, 
Tell him to be alone often and get at him- 
self, 
And above all tell himself no lies about him- 
self. 
Tell him to be different from other people, 
If it comes natural and easy being different. 
Let him have lazy days seeking his deeper 
motives. 
Let him seek deep for where he is born 
natural, 
Then he may understand Shakespeare 
And the Wright brothers, Pasteur, Jefferson, 
Jesus of Nazareth—and free imaginations, 
Bringing changes into a world resenting 
change. 
Demanding adjustments here, alterations 
there; 
But rooted always in the strong firm earth 
Which is its home.” 


I thank you. 


Postal Pay Raise 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE D. O’BRIEN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 28, 1951 


Mr. O’BRIEN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing article from the Detroit News for 
May 20, 1951: ? 


ONE THOUSAND LEAVE POSTAL JOBS—DETROIT 
UNION AmE Crres Low SALARIES 


Detroit’s post office has lost its thou- 
sandth employee since the beginning of the 
fiscal year last July 1, the Detroit branch of 
the National Association of Letter Carriers 
(AFL) revealed Saturday. 

James H. Rademacher, Jr., president of the 
branch, said civil-service officials anticipate 
a turnover of more than 37 percent of Fed- 
eral employees this year. 

"Where is the economy,” asked Rade- 
macher, “when it costs twice as much to train 
new employees as it costs to grant a meager 
cost-of-living wage increase. Though bills 
have been in Congress 6 months for increase 
of postal wages, neither House nor Senate 
have acted.” 

EXPECTS CHAOS 


Further wholesale resignations, and 
eventual chaotic conditions in the post office, 
can be expected. ; 

Resignee No. 1,000 is Frederick L. Dorais, 
Redford branch post office carrier and World 
War II veteran, who said friction at home 
over his inability to provide properly for his 
wife and child was alone enough to force 
him to give up job security and future pen- 
sion, 

Dorais, who said he had take-home pay of 
$200 a month, reported he obtained a job 
with the city at a pay increase of 20 cents an 
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hour, a more liberal pension, and less respon- 
sibility than exists in the delivery of mail. 


VALUE OF MAIL 


“The Government,” he said, “should pro- 
vide an attractive wage for persons they 
want to observe the importance, value, and 
sanctity of the mails. They certainly are 
not attracting that type with an entrance 
wage of $1.31 an hour, nor can they keep 
people after they train them without a sys- 
tem of up-grading that is more appetizing.” 

Rademacher said that out of his low pay 
the mail carrier must keep up uniforms and 
pay for his own bond and badge. 


MacArthur and His Friends 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS S. GORDON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 28, 1951 


Mr. GORDON. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks, I include in the Recorp a well- 
written and timely editorial that ap- 
peared in the Chicago North Side news- 
paper on the MacArthur controversy. 
The editor and publisher, Mr. Leo A. 
Lerner, sent it to me and I want to share 
his viewpoints with my colleagues and 
readers of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 
It follows: 

MACARTHUR AND His FRIENDS 


A study of the transcript of the joint 
Senate committee questioning of General 
MacArthur reveals the rather startling possi- 
bility that General MacArthur’s beliefs are 
really closer to those of Mr. Truman and the 
administration than to those of friends and 
boosters on the other side. 

One is constrained to wonder if certain 
people would have cheered the general so 
long and loud if they knew what he stood 
for, and, conversely, there is some cause to 
wonder if some who stood on the sidelines 
and resented the whopping MacArthur dem- 
onstration would have been inclined to spew 
raspberries in his direction if they knew 
what he was going to say later. 

The surface demonstration was a pro-Mac- 
Arthur, antiadministration event, and the 
papers have played it at that level because 
the papers thrive on conflict; agreement 
doesn’t make headlines or sell papers. 

Underneath the surface, students of the 
script can find that Truman and MacArthur 
are much closer together on military ques- 
tions, and political and moral ones, than 
either of them are with the elements that 
made the most noise about the controversy. 

True, MacArthur is sore at Truman for 
firing him, but even on that point he agreed 
that the President had a perfect right to 
do it. True also is the fact that there is a 
difference of opinion between MacArthur 
and the administration on the conduct of 
the war in Korea. This difference of opin- 
ion, however, is one of strategy, and not of 
principles. Both MacArthur and Truman 
want to win the Korean war, both want to 
save as many American lives as possible, 
both want to contain communism and stop 
its imperialistic spread throughout the 
world. 

Even the strategy differences between 
Truman and MacArthur may not be more 
than a matter of timing in the long run, 
since it may be that the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
may do, when they think it advisable, what 
MacArthur wanted to do earlier. The gen- 
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eral admitted quite frankly in his testimony 
that the Joint Chiefs of Staff were working 
day and night for an over-all solution to the 
global problem and that he is “not familiar 
with their studies” (United States News and 
World Report, May 11, 1951, p. 84). 

But the amazing thing is not the differ- 
ences, which turn on strategy and timing in 
a limited area, but the similarities. 

The general made it clear, first of all, that 
he is no isolationist. He believes in a global 
approach to world problems. The globalists, 
who come under constant attack in our in- 
sular press, would have to include General 
MacArthur. This in spite of the fact that 
antiglobalists pretend he is one of their he- 
roes, at least as long as it helps for the 1952 
elections. 

“I believe the problem is a global one,” 
said the general (p. 100, United States News, 
transcript, May 11). 

Next, those who have been trying to pin 
the whole blame for going into Korea on 
Truman are not happy with the fact that 
General MacArthur has used lyrical words 
to praise that decision. I quote several from 
the transcript, page 86: 

[Going into Korea!!! * “did re- 
tore, at one stroke the enormous prestige of 
the United States * * * it gave an 
enormous uplift throughout that entire sec- 
tion of the world. * If there is any- 
thing that I have said that led you to be- 
lieve that I was critical of the decision to 
defend Korea, I would correct it immedi- 
ately.” 

As for abandoning Korea, the general is 
very much against that. The general told 
the joint committee that if we don’t go on 
in Korea, we will go under. Our withdrawal 
from Korea, he said, “would be regarded in 
the Communist world as the greatest vic- 
tory of modern time, and invite them to 
aggression everywhere” (p. 129). 

Nor did the general hesitate to step out 
and identify himself with the broader aspects 
of internationalism. He is for the United 
Nations. True, he is disappointed that it 
has not done as well as expected, but he is 
really for a bigger and better United Nations. 
He said at the hearing (p. 111): “I repeat 
that the mission and the concept and the 
hopes which underlie the United Nations is 
one of the highest and noblest concepts the 
world has ever had.” 

The “let’s keep our noses out of other 
people’s business” school of thinking, which 
cheered MacArthur louder than any other 
group, will find no comfort in the general's 
testimony. He is for protecting Europe as 
well as maintaining our commitments in 
Asia, and has confidence that America should 
and can do both. He also appears to favor 
keeping our allies, and expressed himself as 
believing that we needed more, not less, help 
from them, 

The “fight Russia now” school also gets 
short shrift from MacArthur's opinions. He 
even went so far as to declare that even if 
Russia gives matériel to the Chinese we 
should not fight her. MacArthur wants to 
avoid the war with Russia as much as Tru- 
man does. 

And as for the big main point, how he 
stands on whether war is inevitable, I will 
let him speak again in his own words: 

“I do not believe that war is inevitable. 
I believe that the great masses of the world, 
what you would call the ordinary men of 
the world, are invincibly against war, I þe- 
lieve that is so among the Russian masses, 
just as it is amongst our own people. * * * 
War * + * now involves every man, 
woman, and child in the whole world. The 
integration of the world into this compressed 
community now which exists has involved 
everybody. * * * 

“If you have another world war you are 
going to get such destruction and destruc- 
tiveness. I think it was a philosopher who 
said that * * + under such conditions 
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only those will be happy that are dead” 
(pp. 110. 111). 

In England they call the people who are 
on the side of a figure in a public con- 
troversy his friends. Now the question 
is, after reading the transcript, Is MacArthur 
with his friends or closer to his worthy 
opponents. 

This unworthy scribe, having read through 
78 pages of small print, wonders, Or is 
wondering subversive? 


Eradication of Yellow Fever 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. RILEY 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 28, 1951 


Mr. RILEY. Mr. Speaker, the issue of 
Life magazine for April 23, 1951, con- 
tains a most interesting story cor.cerning 
the contribution of James Hanberry in 
the experimentation and eradication of 
the scourge of yellow fever. Mr. Han- 
berry is an honored citizen of my district, 
and lives in Orangeburg, S.C. He is the 
last surviving member of that heroic 
band of men whose voluntary contribu- 
tions to the cause of science and medi- 
cine has resulted in a great blessing to 
all mankind. 

Recently, in appropriate exercises, 
there was unveiled in the Statehouse 
at Columbia, S. C., a plaque in honor of 
Mr. Hanberry and two other South Car- 
olinians, who composed the group of 12 
in Dr. Walter Reed’s famous experiment 
of a half century ago. The inscription 
on the plaque reads as follows: 

In appreciation of the high public serv- 
ices they rendered their fellow man and the 
credit they refiected on their State by vol- 
untarily subjecting themselves to the experi- 
mentations and to the disabilities they con- 
tracted in the interest of humanity and 
science during the yellow-fever investiga- 
tions in Cuba in 1900-1901, which resulted in 
the control of yellow fever, and for which 
they were awarded a gold medal by the 
Congress of the United States, the State of 
South Carolina has erected this tablet to— 

Tech, Sgt. Levi E. Folk (Newberry), First 
Regiment, South Carolina Volunteers (Med- 
ical Department), January 23, 1901. 

Pyt. James L. Hanberry (Denmark), First 
Regiment, South Carolina Volunteers (Hos- 
pital Corps), February 9, 1901. 

Pvt. Charles G. Sonntag (Denmark), First 
Regiment, South Carolina Volunteers (Hos- 
pital Corps), February i0, 1901. 


It is interesting from a historical 
standpoint, and it is a matter of great 
pride, that of the 12 men who volun- 
teered in the experiment that easily 
could have cost them their lives, 3 were 
from South Carolina. 

In June of 1900, yellow fever, com- 
monly called yellow jack, was one of the 
most dreaded diseases in the world. It 
was costing the lives of many thousands 
of persons each year. At least two out 
of every five victims died. On 90 dif- 
ferent occasions, this disease had in- 
vaded our own country, bringing with it 
death, poverty, and grief. Some of the 
principal cities of the United States had 
been almost swept away by the destruc- 
tive force of yellow fever. On the island 
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of Cuba, thousands were dying. The 
Army had experienced the ravages of 
the disease, and so it was that Maj. Wal- 
ter Reed, still a young man in the Medi- 
cal Corr: of the Army, was sent to Cuba 
as president of a board to study infec- 
tious diseases, with special emphasis on 
yellow fever. His assistants were Sur- 
geons James Carroll, Jesse W. Lazear, 
and Aristides Agramonte. 

In conducting a study, Major Reed de- 

veloped the theory that yellow fever was 
brought about from the bite of a mos- 
quito. Many years before, this same 
theory had been advanced, but success- 
ful prosecution had not been conducted, 
Reed appealed to Gen. Leonard Wood, 
the military governor of Cuba, for per- 
mission to conduct experiments on non- 
immune persons, and he requested a lib- 
eral sum of money with which to induce 
persons to volunteer for the experiment. 
The request was promptly granted, and 
the call went out for volunteers. To the 
everlasting glory of the American sol- 
dier, it is remembered, and should be 
remembered for all time, that volunteers 
from the United States Army offered 
themselves with the utmost fearlessness 
and, at the same time, refused to accept 
any pay, though a liberal reward was 
offered. 

It was difficult to secure mosquitoes 
which had bitten yellow-fever victims 
and had lived the required number of 
days necessary to infect other non- 
immune persons. Thus, a patient trial- 
and-error method was devised, but 
Dr. Reed never faltered for a moment 
in his firm belief that the secret of the 
disease would be found, Dr. Carroll, a 
member of the Commission, allowed 
himself to be bitten by a mosquito that 
12 days before had filled itself with the 
blood of a yellow-fever patient. He was 
the first to actually experiment with the 
mosquito in Major Reed’s plan. Dr. 
Lazear experimented on himself, at first 
without success. Later, while in the 
yellow-fever ward, he allowed himself to 
be bitten, carefully recorded the fact, 
acquired the disease in its most horrible 
form, and died a martyr to science. 

A camp was constructed, known as 
Camp Lazear, in honor of the dead hero 
doctor, Three nurses, nine immune per- 
sons, all in the military service, includ- 
ing two doctors, comprised the personnel 
of thiscamp. Mosquitoes were carefully 
bred from eggs and kept in a building 
screened by wire netting. When one of 
these mosquitoes was needed for an ex- 
periment, it was taken to the yellow- 
fever hospital, where it was allowed to 
bite a yellow-fever patient and later 
allowed to bite one of the men at Camp 
Lazear. 

Minute details were recorded of the 
reactions of these brave volunteers. 
Prior to being bitten they had submitted 
to a horrible experiment of sleeping on 
sheets and in the very clothes which had 
been worn by victims of the fever. By 
doing this they had established to the 
satisfaction of Reed that the disease was 
not contracted in this manner. 

The 12 volunteers at Camp Lazear 
submitted to the bite of the mosquito 
that had previously bitten a yellow fever 
victim. No fatality occured, but they did 


develop the fever. It is hard for us in 
this day and time to imagine the feelings 
and reactions of this small group, on a 
distant island, far from friends and 
home, willingly exposing themselves, 
with no guarantee of recovery, and with 
a‘ record of the fatality of the disease 
before them for their grave considera- 
tion. 

It was this group of 12 men, 3 of 
whom were from South Carolina, and 
1 of whom survives today to tell the 
story, which proved to the satisfaction 
of a patient Army doctor that the mos- 
quito was the carrier of the disease. It 
was one of the most epochal events in 
all history. The willing suffering of 
these volunteers, under the careful guid- 
ance of Reed, revealed to the world 
that the dreaded yellow jack could be 
conquered. From that day forward, a 
war was waged against the tiny insect 
that had brought death, pestilence, and 
destruction to towns, communities, and 
even countries. When the mosquito was 
destroyed, the disease disappeared. 

It was therefore, altogether fitting 
that the Congress of the United States, 
by official act in February 1929, conferred 
signal honor on those heroes of another 
day. The Congress authorized and di- 
rected that the names of the men of 
Camp Lazear should be published an- 
nually in the Army Register in recogni- 
tion of the high public service rendered 
and disabilities contracted in the inter- 
ests of humanity and science. The con- 
gressional act further authorized and 
directed the Secretary of the Treasury to 
strike a gold medal for each of the men 
then living and posthumously to the 
representatives of those who were dead, 

I am glad that the State of South 
Carolina has seen fit to recognize three 
of our heroes in the manner recently 
adopted. I am glad that the Congress 
years ago saw fit to honor them in the 
manner then deemed most appropriate. 
I regret that it is not within the means 
of man to adequately express the thanks 
of a grateful Nation as well as a grateful 
world for what they did in those hours 
so full of drama and excitement. To the 
honored dead, and to Mr. Hanberry, the 
lone survivor of the experiment, we 
render honor, and I deem it a privilege to 
give assurance that with the passing of 
time their stature will enlarge, and their 
names and memories will be recorded 
forever high in the annals of our Nation, 


Summer Storage of Fuels May Prevent 
Winter Shortages of Oils 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. HESELTON 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 28, 1951 i 


Mr. HESELTON. Mr. Speaker, I have 
been trying to follow developments on 
the petroleum supply and demand situ- 
ation as it may affect the conditions 
which will exist next fall and winter. 

I am inserting a letter I have received 


from Acting Deputy Administrator 
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Frame, of PAD, and two news articles 
from the Journal of Commerce, of New 
York. 

It is certainly a constructive action on 
the part of Secretary Chapman and Ad- 
ministrator Larson to initiate Govern- 
ment participation in the summer fuel- 
buying program. 

The over-all increase in demands for 
all fuel oils in the first quarter of this 
year emphasizes the wisdom of Mr. 
Frame's recommendation that all con- 
sumers fill their own storage during the 
summer season. With the uncertainties 
now existing, such action will be both a 
contribution to the general effort and the 
best insurance available against indi- 
vidual hardships, 


The letter and the news articles fol- 

low: 
UNITED STATES 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
PETROLEUM ADMINISTRATION FOR DEFENSE, 
Washington, D. C., May 21, 1951, 
Hon. JoHN W. HESELTON, 
House of Representatives. 

Dran Mn. HesELTON: Reference is made to 
your letter of April 30, 1951, to Mr. H. A. 
Stewart, concerning the current estimates as 
to the petroleum supply and demand situa- 
tion, particularly on the east coast for 
next winter. I presume you have particularly 
in mind kerosene, distillate, and fuel oil. 

The Petroleum Administration for Defense 
maintains a continuing record of the sup- 
ply-demand situation by districts through- 
out the United States. Particular attention 
is paid to the furnace and residual fuel oils 
in the principal industrial areas of the Cen- 
tral States and the northern Atlantic sea- 
board. 

Stocks of kerosene and distillate on the 
Atlantic coast are at a higher level for this 
time of year than at any corresponding time 
during the past 5 years except for the 
spring of 1949. Tanker capacity would ap- 
pear adequate and should remain so through 
the balance of the summer, which will make 
possible a continuing building up of inven- 
tories. A 

It is doubted that price increases for Middle 
East oil, if they should occur, would have an 
adverse effect on the supply situation. The 
Middle East oil which is imported is almost 
entirely crude oil under long-term contract 
or imported directly by the producer. The 
tulk of the fuel oil imported to the New 
England area originates in Venezuela or from 
Venezuelan crude refined in the Netherlands 
West Indies. 

Heavy residual fuel oil is in tight supply. 
Current inventories are low, and the supply 
probably will continue tight with the im- 
ports from the Caribbean the chief source 
of supply. a 

Further disruption of operations in the 
Middle East, such as the recent shut-down 
of refining capacity in Iran, would adversely 
affect the world supply position and hence 
might have some impact on our own sup- 
plies for the Atlantic seaboard. 

In summary, current estimates of supply 
and demand for kerosene, distillate, and fuel 
oil for the Atlantic seaboard during this 
coming year indicate that the requirements 
can be met, although transportation will 
probably be tight and any dislocations in 
transportation may cause local shortages. 


It would be a great protection to the ultimate 


consumer if the consumers would be sure to 
fill their own storage during the summer 
season and if the distributors would do like- 
wise so that there would be the maximum 
quantity of fuel locally available at the be- 
ginning of the heating season. 
Sincerely yours, 
A. P. FRAME, 
Acting Deputy Administrator, 
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[From the New York Journal of Commerce 
of May 28, 1951] 

STOCKPILE ALL FUELS, CHAPMAN APPEALS 

WASHINGTON, May 27.—Secretary of the 
Interior Oscar L. Chapman today called 
upon all consumers to build their own fuel 
stockpiles this summer to avoid shortages 
next winter. 

Chapman urged Government agencies to 
take the “leadership * * * of a broad- 
gaged summer fuel-buying campaign.” 
“Active support,” he added, “will make it pos- 
sible to assure an adequate supply for all 
consumers and help materially to make 
rationing and other controls in the fuels’ 
industries unnecessary.” 

TO ALERT REGIONAL UNITS 

Spokesman for the general administra- 
tion which buys most of the Federal Gov- 
ernment’s civilian fuel needs said GSA Ad- 
ministrator Jess Larson soon will ask the 
agency’s regional directors to fall in behind 
Chapman’s appeal. 

Larson also will call upon civilian agen- 
cies not supplied by GSA to fill up on fuel 
oil this summer. 

Chapman, who heads defense agencies for 
oil and gas and coal, said: 

“In order to avoid spot shortages of oil, 
liquefied petroleum gas, and coal next win- 
ter when transportation facilities may be 
taxed by heavy defense traffic, it is definitely 
in the public interest that all consumers 
build their own stockpiles during the sum- 
mer months.” 

“I am calling upon all Government agen- 
cies on the Federal, State, and municipal 
level to give their voluntary support to the 
summer fuel-buying program,” he said. 

AID TO PROGRAM CITED 

“By buying now their maximum supply 
of fuel for the next heating season Govern- 
ment agencies can give direct assistance to 
this vital effort and by their leadership 
demonstrate to other consumers the 
urgency of off-season fuel buying during 
this emergency period.” 

The Secretary pointed out that in the past 
winter there were spot shortages in various 
areas of the country of coal, oil, liquefied 
petroleum gas. “These shortages were 
quickly alleviated by special action of the 
Petroleum Administration for Defense and 
the Defense Solid Fuels Administration in 
their assigned fields, but we want to be pre- 
pared during the next year for any emerg- 
ency,” he said. 


FIRST QUARTER OIL DEMAND Up 14 PERCENT 


WASHINGTON, May 27.—Total demand for 
all oils averaged 17,536,000 barrels daily in 
March, a drop of almost 300,000 barrels a day 
from the February rate, the Bureau of Mines 
reported over the week end. 

Compared with 1950, total demand for all 
oils was up 19.2 percent in January, 15.6 per- 
cent in February, and 7.9 percent in March, 
for an average gain of 14.1 percent for the 
quarter, 

RISE IN MOTOR FUEL 

Domestic demand alone in March averaged 
7,210,000 barrels a day, compared with Feb- 
ruary's daily average of 7,547,000 barrels. The 
March rate a year ago was 6,712,000 barrels, 

Domestic demand for motor fuel rose to 
86,754,000 barrels in March from 172,717,000 
in February and the previous March’s total 
of 78,739,000 barrels. 

Demand for distillate fuel oil dropped to 
45,000,000 barrels in March from 50,000,000 in 
February. It amounted to 42,000,000 barrels 
last March. 

HEAVY OIL UP 

Demand for residual fuel oil rose 53,500,000 
barrels in March compared with 51,100,000 
in February and 52,000,000 the previous 
March, 


Total stocks of refined products amounted 
to 315,287,000 barrels on March 31, a drop of 
400,000 barrels during the month and of 
11,600,000 barrels since December 31, 1950. 
However, they were 13,200,000 barrels higher 
than on March 31, 1950. 

Crude runs to stills average 6,469,000 
barrels daily in March, a drop of 93,000 barrels 
daily from the record rate set in February. 
The average for the first quarter was 6,492,- 
000 barrels—a gain of 20.7 percent over a 
year ago. 


Oklahoma City Man Gives 10 Reasons for 
His Opposition to Wheat for India 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. GEORGE B. SCHWABE 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 28, 1951 


Mr. SCHWABE. Mr. Speaker, I am 
just in receipt of a letter from a busi- 
nessman in Oklahoma City, in which he 
states that he thinks he shares the senti- 
ments of a great majority of people in 
Oklahoma on the subject of the sale or 
gift of wheat to India. This Oklahoma 
City man gives 10 reasons for his op- 
position to wheat for India. The letter 
follows: 

OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA., May 23, 1951. 
Hon. GEORGE B. SCHWABE, 
United States Representative, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

I am against the plan to give 2,000,000 tons 
of wheat to India or to sell it on such liberal 
terms that it would amount at least to a 
partial gift. I am against the plan for the 
following reasons: 

1, My understanding is that India did not 
ask for a contribution but for the privilege 
of buying the wheat on terms; that the idea 
of making a gift originated with top admin- 
istration officials. 

2. If the purpose of the administration is 
to buy friendship, I think it will be disap- 
pointed. We have learned that we cannot 
buy the friendship of other nations. 

8. The fiscal condition of the National 
Government is reaching a dangerous state. 
If wastefulmess and the irresponsible man- 
agement of fiscal policies continue, some day 
we will run into disaster. The national 
budget should be balanced. If we cannot 
do it in time of great prosperity what will 
happen when the country is not so pros- 
perous? 

4. It is generally known that some of the 
richest men in the world live in India; there 
are many rich people in that large country, 
but it appears that famines do not disturb 
them. I doubt if there has been a year with- 
in the last 25 during which 50,000 or more 
Indians in some sections of the country have 
not died of starvation. The Prime Minister 
of India recently gave out an interview which 
indicated that the famine was not of serious 
proportions. 

5. A gift of 2,000,000 tons of wheat would 
be merely temporary relief for a small part 
of the population. We had better devote 
our energies to introducing permanent meas- 
ures to correct India’s national economy. 
One should be production of more food by 
improved farming methods and another 
should be adoption of birth-control meas- 
ures. 

6. India’s representatives to the U. N. or- 
ganization have been very critical of the 
United States in recent weeks. If we had any 
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money to give away, which we have not, it 
might be better to use it to repair some of 
the damage we have done in Korea. 

7. We do not know yet what sort of a 
wheat crop we are going to have this year. 
It might be a 50-percent crop or less. I am 
not urging this point, but merely suggesting 
it. 

8. The papers report that there is ample 
wheat in Pakistan to supply India’s need. 
Why not let India get her wheat there? 

9. But if we are determined to send wheat 
to India, why not take in pay certain min- 
erals and burlap which India has and which 
we need? We could take the country’s ob- 
ligation for the wheat with the understand- 
ing that it would be paid as minerals and 
burlap are delivered to our ports. 

10. The World Almanac gives the cattle 
population of India as over 136,000,000. 
They are all sacred and they all eat. The 
philosophy of Hinduism would likely re- 
quire that food go to sacred cows before feed- 
ing individuals. If we send wheat to India, 
my guess is that the sacred cows will eat 
part of it. 

I think I share the sentiment of a great 
majority of the people in Oklahoma on the 
subject about which I have written. 

I want each Member of the House from 
Oklahoma to have this letter and I am forced 
to conserve time by sending copies. 


Very truly yours, 
V. V. Harrts, 


Government Acts Make Oil Crisis Worse 
Than Ever 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 28, 1951 


Mr. TEAGUE. Mr. Speaker, in these 
days of crisis a great deal is being said 
in defense of our economic system, our 
method of government, and the Ameri- 
can way of life. We all readily agree that 
individual enterprise with a minimum 
amount of Government interference, 
maximum production, and local self-gov- 
ernment at the city, county and State 
level are foundation stones upon which 
our Nation’s economy and our own form 
of government are laid. The Federal 
Government, in its attempt to confiscate 
the submerged oil lands along the coasts 
of Texas, Louisiana, and California, has 
disallowed all these fundamental con- 
cepts. By its actions the Federal Gov- 
ernment is discouraging oil exploration 
and production at a time when expanded 
production is needed. It is interfering 
with the interests of the States and it is 
attempting to project the Federal Gov- 
ernment into private enterprise. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Rrecorp, I wish to include 
an editorial which recently appeared in 
the Saturday Evening Post entitled 
“Government Acts Make Oil Crisis 
Worse Than Ever.” I think that after 
reading this article every Member of 
Congress will agree that it admirably 
analyzes the disastrous effects resulting 
from the attempt by the Federal Gov- 
ernment to confiscate the submerged oil 
lands along the coasts of Texas, Lou- 
isiana, and California. 
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The article follows: 


GOVERNMENT AcTs MAKE OIL Crisis WORSE 
THAN EvER 


To meet the growing emergency the De- 
partment of the Interior is urging the Amer- 
ican oil industry to step up production by a 
million barrels a day. Clouds of war plus new 
threats to the oil supply in the Middle East 
have aroused new anxieties lest our oil supply 
prove inadequate to the expanding need. 

At the same time the Government has 
taken, or threatens to take, steps which dis- 
courage new exploration and drilling and 
have already shut off important existing oil 
production. One deterrent to increased oil 
production is the administration's insistence 
on reducing the depletion allowance now 
available to oil companies in figuring their 
taxable income. This deduction rests on the 
fact that oil drilling is a costly and specula- 
tive enterprise. Something like one out of 
eight wells drilled actually strikes oil. Un- 
less the oil industry is permitted to be com- 
pensated for the seven unprofitable drillings, 
which represent an inevitable depletion of 
capital, exploration and new drilling cannot 
continue. 

Because of another Government action, this 
time by the supposedly anxious Interior De- 
partment itself, new drilling and exploration 
in the submerged oil lands along the coasts 
of Texas, California, and Louisiana have been 
suspended already. The tidelands crisis goes 
back to a bad decision by former Secretary of 
the Interior Harold Ickes, who got it into his 
head that oil companies which had obtained 
leases on submerged oil lands from the States 
were guilty of “grabbing” something, and 
that the cure was to upset the legal theories 
of a century and a half by declaring that the 
submerged land in question belonged to the 
Federal Government, and that the oil com- 
panies were therefore trespassers. Since pri- 
vate companies would mine the oil, wherever 
they obtained their leases, this seems to make 
little sense. Why a State-leased oil company 
was a grabber, while a federally leased com- 
pany was an altruistic public servant, was 
Mr. Ickes’ secret. 

The Government's argument, as presented 
to the Supreme Court, rested, as Justice 
Frankfurter put it in his dissent, “on dubi- 
ous and tenuous writings of publicists that 
this part of the open sea belongs, in a pro- 
prietary sense, to the United States.” The 
claim was reinforced by the theory that 
Federal ownership of submerged oil lands 
was necessary in the interest of national 
defense. Here again Justice Frankfurter ex- 
plained that this theory would be equally 
applicable to oil lands in the interior or to 
land containing uranium deposits. Indeed 
this part of the case looks so illogical that it 
is easy to agree with Gov. Allan Shivers, of 
Texas, that this ess to grab State- 
owned underwater oil lands “is cause for 
concern on the part of all who are opposed 
to overcentralization of Government at 
State expense.” 

However, the Supreme Court’s latest deci- 
sion represents the law in the matter, and 
President Truman has refused to sign a bill 
which would have repaired the damage by 
quit-claiming the disputed lands from the 
Federal Government back to the States. 
The oil companies have been ordered to 
apply for leases from the Federal Govern- 
ment, but Congress refuses to set up ma- 
chinery to make this possible. Conse- 
quently the oil companies, finding them- 
selves in the middle of a riddle, have ceased 
operating in the submerged oil fields alto- 
gether, save for a limited number of wells 
which the Secretary of the Interior has 
graciously permitted to go on gushing. 
Nuisance suits have been filed against com- 
panies operating the tidelands, and the con- 
fusion is all but complete. 

The tangle seemed unsolvable until Sena- 
tor O’Manoney, of Wyoming, introduced a 


bill which would permit something like the 
pre-Ickes state of affairs to prevail until a 
final solution can be arrived at. The lease 
royalties would be impounded with the Fed- 
eral Government pending the outcome. 
The oil industry and the States concerned 
appear willing to accept this arrangement, 
with some amendments, and President Tru- 
man is touted as willing to sign it. In view 
of the national need for an uninterrupted 
oil supply, it is hard to see how he can hold 
out. 


High Honors 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE B. SCHWABE 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 28, 1951 


Mr.SCHWABE. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing Memorial Day tribute was the 
contribution of Dr. J. Warren Hastings, 
pastor of the National City Christian 
Church, of Washington, D. C., in our 
church bulletin of that church of yester- 
day, and in my humble opinion it is 
worthy of repetition here: 


HiaR Honors 


(By J. Warren Hastings) 

To the men and women now wearing the 
uniform of their country, and to those who 
have worn that uniform in the past I pay 
a word of tribute on this Memorial Sunday. 
God bless them. Had it not been for those 
who have put on the uniform of their coun- 
try in the past and present the United States 
of America would long since have passed out 
of the picture. They loved their country, 
the ideals for which it stood, and have been 
willing to back up that love with their lives, 
I honor them today. 

If one really loves a thing, all out, he is 

to make sacrifices for it. Love knows 
no limit and holds no reservation. It de- 
mands complete loyalty. 

Some men never find complete expression 
for their deepest loyalties. They never go 
all out for anything or anybody. They live 
life on a skeptical basis and their most com- 
mon attitude is expressed by the words, 
“maybe,” “perhaps,” “I would like to but—.” 
They never experience the exquisite thrill of 
really giving themselves to a cause. 

Idealistically speaking, the men and wom- 
en in uniform are giving their all to the land 
they love and whose principles they cherish. 
If needs be they are ready to die for the be- 
lief that isin them. We salute them, honor 
them and pray God will watch over each one 
of them in the wondrous power of His love, 
We give to them our highest honor on this 
Memorial Day. 


Law Enforcement 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDMUND P. RADWAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 28, 1951 
Mr. RADWAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
work of the Kefauver Crime Committee 
has terminated. The committee has 
handed in its final report, including nu- 
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merous recommendations requiring leg- 

islative action. Legislative action con- 

sisting of laws enacted by the Federal 

Government, the various State Legisla- 

tures and municipalities will help in cor- 

recting the situation revealed by the 

Kefauver Crime Committee, but legis- 

lation in and of itself is not the remedy, 

The enactment of legislation merely dis- 

charges the obligations which are now 

imposed upon our various legislative 

bodies throughout the country, and to a 

degree is necessary. 

The Kefauver committee has pre- 
sented a picture and has confronted the 
public with a situation which can only 
be solved in the last analysis by the 
people themselves. The average citizen 
of every good community will have to de- 
termine just what type of Government 
they will have. It is the people, through 
their political parties, through their tax- 
Payers’ organizations, through their 
church and civic groups, who must set 
the pattern of government. $ 

Many people were shocked when they 
viewed and heard proceedings on their 
television sets; shocked to learn of the 
tremendous and far-reaching influence 
of many racketeers in our great cities. 

But that proved only one thing. It 
proved that the racketeers and the hood- 
lums look out for their own interest. 
They paid far more attention to who was 
going to hold public office than did the 
average citizen. The unfortunate result 
was that only such men would take part 
in political affairs and aspire to certain 
Political offices, who would be willing to 
compromise with the peddlers of crime, 
This is the plain fact, and the average 
citizen must face it. We all have a great 
interest in America and our own par- 
ticular community. We should guard it 
with every vigilance and caution at our 
command. 

I am proud to say, Mr. Speaker, that 
there is a group in my congressional dis- 
trict which does seek to discharge its re- 
sponsibility to the community. I submit 
the following resolution, and ask that it 
be made part of the RECORD: 

RESOLUTION ADOPTED BY THE PROGRAM BOARD 
OF THE COUNCIL OF CHURCHES OF BUFFALO 
AND ERIE COUNTY, WEDNESDAY, May 9, 1951 
The Program Board of the Council of 

Churches of Buffalo and Erie County wel- 
comes the fact that local conditions con- 
cerning gambling are under grand-jury in- 
vestigation. We note with satisfaction that 
Mayor Mruk and his administration are co- 
operating with the investigation and that 
the mayor has reiterated his standing orders 
to enforce fully and without favor the laws 
concerning gambling. We register our satis- 
faction that Governor Dewey has appointed 
a State crime commission and that our fel- 
low Buffalonian, former Chancelor Capen, 
has been appointed a member. We add our 
endorsement to the statement of the general 
board of the National Council of Churches 
on gambling and public morality, issued 
March 28, 1951. We call upon our churches 
to use the present wide interest produced by 
the Kefauver investigation and related 
events as an occasion for creating informed 
public opinion among their own people. To 
this end we recommend: 

1. That local churches each name a group 
to give the Kefauver reports, those of the 
loca’ grand jury and the statement of the 
national council careful study; 
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2. That such groups draft the results of 
tl eir study in the form of findings for dis- 
cussion at a larger meeting of the church and 
that whenever there is appropriate oppor- 
tunity, enforcement and other public offl- 
cials be invited to such meetings. 

3. That a copy of findings be sent to the 
civic committee of the Council of Churches. 
This committee, in turn, will stand ready to 
assist local churches to the extent that it 
can; 

4. That local churches, following on the 
above procedure, encourage their members 
to write appropriate public officials concern- 
ing their judgments; 

5. That pastors who have evidence of gam- 
bling report the same to the State crime 
commission and appropriate local authori- 
ties; 

6. That there be attached to the communi- 
cation to the churches a directory of public 
officials. 


Mr. Speaker, the Council of Churches 
of Buffalo and Erie County is to be high- 
ly commended for its prompt action in 
this regard. If other groups and organ- 
izations, not only in Buffalo and Erie 
County, but throughout America took 
similar notice of conditions about them, 
I have every reason to believe that the 
American public will accept this final 
responsibility which the Kefauver Crime 
Committee has placed upon its shoulders, 


Prize-Winning Essay by Miss Pat Baxter 
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Mr. HEBERT. Mr. Speaker, I recent- 
ly had the privilege of being present 
when Joseph M. Rault, president of the 
New Orleans Chamber of Commerce, 
presented a thousand-dollar check to 17- 
year-old Pat Baxter, a student of the 
McMain Public High School in New Or- 
leans, and a resident of my congressional 
district. The check represented first- 
place prize money in a Nation-wide essay 
contest conducted by the Association of 
Physicians and Surgeons on the subject 
Why the Private Practice of Medicine 
Furnishes This Country With the Finest 
Medical Care. 

Miss Baxter is a typical American girl. 

She is vivacious and auburn-haired 
and looks like so many other high-school 
youngsters. Out of the thousands of 
essays submitted on the subject, her es- 
say was selected as the best. 

I have long felt that we must look to 
the youth of this Nation for a return to 
the fundamentals upon which this Na- 
tion was builded. After reading Miss 
Baxter’s essay I have renewed faith in 
that hope. Here is fundamental Ameri- 
canism at its best, and expressed in a 
manner which would do honor and credit 
to many of us who sit here in Congress. 

It is refreshing to know that the les- 
sons of fundamental Americanism are 
not only being brought to the attention 
of our youth but are being absorbed by 
them. 


Here is Miss Baxter’s essay: 

WHY THE PRIVATE PRACTICE OF MEDICINE 
FuRNISHES THIS COUNTRY WITH THE FINEST 
MEDICAL CARE 

(By Miss Pat Baxter) 


Through the centuries, medicine has 
traveled a hard road of progress, building 
bridges over uncrossable rivers and tunneling 
through insurmountable mountains, always 
seeking short cuts to better health. Medical 
pioneers of every age have blazed a trail of 
scientific discoveries throught the dense 
forests of ignorance and superstition. New 
frontiers of test tube and physic have loomed 
before men who have risen to accept the 
challenge with a spirit of adventure and 
initiative. 

Man has not always gone forward under 
the spirit of freedom, but even primitive 
minds were independent. As man increased 
in wisdom and skill, he developed his ideas 
and began to train his hands to minister to 
the sick with more effectiveness. 

Medical history in America has been a 
chronicle of achievement that has strength- 
ened our Nation. Scientific discoveries have 
stimulated progress in every phase of life, 
Our forward movement has been charac- 
terized by the feeling of personal satisfaction 
and pride in individual accomplishment, 
Inspired by our democratic outlook on the 
rights of human beings, American doctors 
have always been able to strive with whole- 
hearted enthusiasm toward improvement, 
Through their freedom of practice, they have 
been able to raise the health standards of 
our country to the highest level. Research 
and experiment have developed methods, in- 
struments, and formulas for preserving the 
welfare of our Nation. 

Physicians have always led the crusade for 
sanitary living conditions and environments 
conducive to health. And it has been the 
privilege of the individual to choose his 
field or specialty and serve people according 
to his own particular interests and calling. 
He has always been able to estimate the 
value of his service according to the financial 
position of his patient. This has created a 
sense of dignity and responsibility that calls 
forth the best in a person. And the result- 
ing quality of character, humane under- 
standing and ability has made the doctor a 
respected servant of mankind who is looked 
up to with faith and confidence. Free en- 
terprise and nonrestrictive medical practice 
have fostered this feeling. 

Yet, now, as in years before, there are 
minds that do not follow this trend of 
thought. Under the misconceived belief that 
equality for all people can be satisfactorily 
obtained, these forces strive for such equal- 
ity. The plan is to centralize power and 
place responsibility in the hands of the Gov- 
ernment. This theory of labor cooperation 
and community property is called socialism. 
The effort made to create compulsory health 
laws and enforce Government control on 
medicine is a step toward socialism Theo- 
retically, it is a good plan and would seem- 
ingly solve many problems and eliminate 
many situations which appear unfair, But 
this system has yet to prove its value, for 
when applied to everyday life it is imprac- 
tical. 

England today is an example of the appli- 
cation of national socialism in the least, ap- 
propriate field. People living under social- 
ized medicine are not satisfied with the in- 
ferior service and exceedingly high cost. 
The standards of the profession have fallen 
to a depressing level? Physicians are inca- 
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pable, overworked and taken for granted, 
which results in two sorts of medicine— 
good medicine for those who can afford it 
and bad medicine for the masses who can- 
not“ The dental aspect of the health pro- 
gram, as well as general practice and special- 
ties, has also been abused.“ One English 
dentist states: “I do not get my former per- 
sonal satisfaction from my work. There is 
no indication of appreciation from my pa- 
tients, for they take everything as a matter 
o° governmental right. And I know that I 1 
am not doing as much as I formerly did 
for the future dental health of the people 
of England.“ * 

The cost of “free” medicine must also be 
taken into consideration. Herbert Hoover 
wisely says, “In the long run it is the average 
working citizen who pays by hidden and 
other taxes.” * In July, nineteen forty-eight, 
the cost of the British National Health 
Service was set at $400,000,000. By Septem- 
ber, the estimate had risen to $600,000,000, 
and December brought it to $1,200,000,000. 
The latest estimate raises the figure to two 
billion. Every English worker has the cost 
deducted from his salary and added to the 
price of everything he buys.“ This all boils 
down to the fact that the people of England 
are paying a very high price for inferior 
service which is affecting the quality and 
standards of health. Britain no longer moves 
forward in its outlook on medicine, but slow- 
ly slides backward, leaving an indelible mark 
on history. 

To compare this condition with our own 
favorable situation, Americans have only to 
study the position of medicine today. Under 
the free practice of medicine many health 
problems have been solved and many more 
are being greatly reduced. Pneumonia and 
influenza, taken together, and tuberculosis 
once took heavy tolls in deaths. Today they 
have been pushed down to sixth and seventh 
places, respectively, in causes of death. Ty- 
phoid, diphtheria and smallpox, 50 years 
ago, were among the primary causes of death. 
Today, they have been practically eliminated 
as national health problems. The risks of 
childbirth have been greatly reduced and 
healthier children are growing because of 
new techniques, facts about nutrition and 
new kinds of equipment and facilities. The 
death rate for mothers in the United States 
is the lowest reported by any nation in the 
world. Infectious diseases have been brought 
under effective methods of prevention, con- 
trol, and treatment.“ 

“There is no better indication of the gen- 
eral condition of a people than its health. 
The record of the Negro in health progress, 
while leaving much to be done, provides an 
excellent answer to those who doubt the 
sincerity of our democracy.“ This was the 
conclusion drawn by Louis I. Dublin in his 
report on The Health of the Negro. In the 
decade between 1937 and 1947 there was a 
gain of 7 years in life expectancy among the 
Negro race in the United States. This is 
greater than that of whites in most of the 
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central and European countries. More inter- 
esting statistics show infant mortality 
among Negroes declined 42 percent. Tuber- 
culosis was cut 39 percent; pneumonia and 
infiuence, nearly 65 percent; and malaria, 94 
percent. The mortality rate of colored males 
was reduced by 27 percent and that of 
females by 28 percent. These are astound- 
ing improvements which have been developed 
through the free practice of medicine, 

With improvement has come the chal- 
lenge of continued progress toward greater 
achievements. This challenge is calling 
more young men into the field of medicine 
than ever before. The number of doctors 
in America is increasing at a more rapid rate 
than the general population, At present the 
United States has the highest ratio of physi- 
cians to population of any country in the 
world. And these doctors are well trained 
and sufficiently equipped to offer the maxi- 
mum amount of people the finest quality of 
service.” 

In 1900 there were many unaccredited sec- 
ond- and third-rate medical schools and a 
great number of these actually endorsed the 
production of quack doctors. Today, 79 class 
A medical schools with approximately 2,500 
students have been firmly established as a 
result of the American Medical Association’s 
fight for higher standards. These carefully 
prepared men do not enter the profession 
with the same idea of restriction with which 
British doctors are confronted. They will 
enjoy the wide range of opportunity that 
serving mankind and bringing benefit to so- 
ciety offers. 

Purther advancement in the welfare of our 
Nation is evident in the establishment of 
6,300 registered hospitals which are capable 
of serving more than 16,000,000 patients a 
year. In 1900, there were less than 1,000 ap- 
proved hospitals with approximately 400,000 
beds. The voluntary health insurance plan 
offers a system of prepaid medical care that 
prepares people to meet illness, confident of 
sufficient funds. This relieves the mind of 
worry and nervous strain and creates a feel- 
ing of security that brings about a happier 
outlook on life. Hundreds of excellent vol- 
untary health insurance plans are available 
through insurance companies, doctors and 
hospitals, fraternal groups, labor unions, and 
industrial organizations. Leading medical 
economists believe that within the next 3 
years, 90,000,000 persons will be enrolled in 
some voluntary, prepaid medical plan. 
These encouraging achievements are also the 
results of the united efforts of many phases 
of society, led by well-informed physicians, 
wor together with unlimited opportu- 
nity in this Nation of free practice.™ 

Another remarkable advantage of this 
democratic outlook on free practice is the 
comparatively low cost and over-all expense 
of the finest medical care. Dr. Frank G. 
Dickinson, using Department of Labor fig- 
ures, announced that “The cost of medical 
care in the United States has not gone up 
as far or as fast as the cost of living.“ Re- 
ports also show that in 1949 this Nation 
spent 4.04 percent of the total consumer ex- 
penditures for medical care and 14 percent 
(three and three-fourths times as much) on 
Iuxuries. Except in cases of catastrophic 
illness, chronic disease, or death of the fam- 
ily breadwinner, it is doubtful if the medi- 
cal-care bill presents a serious problem in 
most families.* However, it is true that a 
small portion of the population is depend- 
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ent on public support for food, clothing, and 
shelter, and does require public aid in paying 
for medical care. America is far better pre- 
pared to handle these cases than any other 
country in the world. The cost of treatment 
is nominal and there are few who cannot 
meet it. 

America is the golden door to all progress; 
it is a symbol of past accomplishment and 
future frontiers. The key is found in free- 
dom and opportunity for advancement. 


“Each tomorrow finds us a step further than 


today” “—in the field of medicine and in a 
way of life. A spirit of socialism, commu- 
nism, fascism, or any other “ism” has never 
nourished bodies, minds, or spirits with the 
power of our own democracy. Liberty’s 
Statue echoes across the oceans of time: 
“Give me your tired, your poor, your huddled 
masses yearning to be fre. I lift 
my lamp beside the golden door,” 1 
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Policy Statement of Second Annual Big 
Ten Young Republican Conference 
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Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, in April I had the pleasure of 
attending the second annual Big Ten 
Young Republican conference at Madi- 
son, Wis. 

There, enthusiastic, serious-minded, 
and intelligent young men and women 
discussed many of the important current 
problems confronting our country. I 
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feel certain that their statements of 
policy on foreign affairs, taxing, and 
commerce, national and domestic secu- 
rity, agriculture, civil rights, and Goy- 
ernment reorganization, and labor will 
be of interest to Members of the House. 

It is well for the future of this country 
that young people of the caliber of the 
delegates who participated will spend 
the time, effort, and money to so seri- 
ously and thoroughly concern themselves 
with public affairs. 

STATEMENT OF POLICY 
FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


Our foreign policy is dedicated to vreserve 
a free America in a free world of men. To 
implement this basic theory we demand a de- 
termined bipartisan foreign policy be direct- 
ed toward: 

A. Preservation of the political and eco- 
nomic independence and stability of those 
nations outside the Communist sphere of 
influence. 

B. Containing communism to its present 
confines and the giving of moral and limited 
material support to resurgent nationalism. 

C. Extending our propaganda efforts 
through increasing Voice of America appro- 
priations and through similar measures in 
countries behind the iron curtain, and seek- 
ing to aid and foster resistance movements 
there. 

The Republican Party believes that the 
United Nations Organization embodies the 
best means for preserving the peace of the 
world. We believe that a peaceful world can- 
not be obtained merely by signing documents, 
but that peace depends upon jobs and the 
security of the peoples in their jobs. There- 
fore the Young Republicans believe that 
within the safe limits of the economic re- 
sources of the United States the assistance 
programs set up for the nations of the world 
shall be continued, subject to intensive re- 
view until they have regained economic sta- 
bility. However, we firmly believe that we 
should only give aid to those peoples who not 
only need but also desire aid. We should not 
force aid upon those who feel themselves 
unneedy for the purpose of gaining political 
indebtedness to the United States. 

Since the United States assistance pro- 
grams are based on the premise of the re- 
sumption to normal trade, we Young Repub- 
licans believe it necessary to review trade 
agreements and trade practices, with the pos- 
sibility in view of reducing tariff barriers 
against the free flow of goods. We believe 
that a dispassionate and unbiased review of 
the far-eastern situation is necessary. We 
believe the lack of a clear-cut foreign policy 
is responsible for the advance of communism 
there. We urge that a consistent long-range 
bipartisan foreign policy again be reestab- 
lished, which recognizes the interdependence 
of free people and will continue to work to- 
ward strengthening their economic security. 

Asia 


I. Be it resolved, That we do not extend 
recognition (diplomatic) to the Chinese 
Peiping Government, as long as it maintains 
its present policy. 

Il. Be it resolved, That we favor the nego- 
tiation of a peace treaty with Japan this 
year. 

III. We propose to check the advance of 
communism in Asia by maintaining a strong 
Asiatic foreign policy in place of the pre- 
Korean day-to-day Asiatic foreign policy 
pursued by the present administration. To 
implement the above, (1) We urge the es- 
tablishment of a Pacific pact for regional 
security including the following nations: 
Australia, New Zealand, the Philippine 
Islands, Formosa, Japan, and the United 
States, (2) to further implement this we 
will tolerate no aggression in this area. 
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Middle East 

We advocate the containment of the 
spread of communism in the Middle East 
through the conclusion of voluntary treaties 
between the several nations and the United 
States, extending to them military and eco- 
nomic aid, 

South America 

Be it resolved, That the collective security 
system of the Rio Treaty and the Pact of 
Bogota be protected under the autonomy of 
the organization of American States. 

Europe 

Whereas the Western European nations 
who are members of the North Atlantic Pact 
are in dire need of technological advance- 
ment in the rearming of Western Europe, be 
it resolved that as many as desirable of 
United States troops be in the nature of a 
technological capacity to aid in the leader- 
ship and training necessary in rebuilding 
Western Europe to combat the paralysis of 
communism. Be it further resolved that we 
strongly urge that the House of Representa- 
tives concur with the action taken by the 
Senate by passing the Senate bill on troops 
to Europe; be it 

Resolved, That we extend military and 
economic aid to Spain short of ground 
troops. Be it resolved that this action shall 
not be construed as approval by the United 
States Government of the Franco regime. 

We demand that no state hostile to the 
United States receive any American goods 
that might be used in conflict against us, 
and we intend to encourage this same policy 
regarding the goods of other nations. 

We urge the associate membership of 
Western Germany in the Atlantic Pact af- 
ter a peace treaty is concluded with them; 
be it 

Resolved, That we advocate the inclusion 
of Italy in the North Atlantic Pact. 

We encourage the further development of 
the Western European Union as a means of 
self-recovery, thereby eventually reducing 
the burden of the European recovery pro- 
gram, 

United Nations 

To make the U. N. more effective we advo- 
cate the following resolutions: 

1. The abolition of the veto and the 
strengthening of the General Assembly. 

2. After concluding peace treaties with 
our former enemy nations we favor their 
admission into the U. N. along with such 
other nations that request admission. 

3. We advocate a U. N. commission to es- 
tablish in Indochina a government free of 
French military and political control. 

4. We advocate creating to Communist 
China a no-voting provisional representa- 
tive to the U. N. limiting the discussion to the 
Korean issue. 

5, Member nations of the U. N. should con- 
tribute to its financial support on a basis 
progressively proportionate to their national 
incomes, 

6. The U. N. military staff committee 
should be directed to have the power to raise 
from the militias of the member-states a 
police force not to be subject to the sov- 
ereignty of these states. 

7. After the Korean crisis is over or, upon 
conclusion of the Korean hostilities, the U. N. 
shall show participation in the rehabilitation 
of Korea. 

We censor the administrative reprimand 
of General MacArthur and insist that his 
view be an integral part of our military and 
diplomatic policy in the Far East, 


TAXING AND COMMERCE 
We believe that in this time of national 


emergency the Federal Government financial 


policy should be based on the following 
criteria: 

1. Anti-inflationary measures. 

2. Sound fiscal-monetary policy. 


3. To allow State and local units to op- 
erate those functions best suited to their 
size and inherent responsibilities. 

4. A more equitable distribution of the tax 
load. 

5. Encourage the best allocation of eco- 
nomic resources. 

6. Better enforcement of the tax program, 

7. Revenue and control measures. 

8..Continuous study for possible revision 
of the tax structure. 

We feel that the most important problem 
at this time is how to cope with the infla- 
tionary pressure. In line with this anti- 
inflationary policy we propoce the following 
to curb credit expansion and encourage in- 
dividual saving: 

1. Limit the amount of sale of Govern- 
ment bonds to Federal Reserve banks. 

2. Increase margin requirements. 

3. Increase interest rates, especially on re- 
discount rates. 

4, Raise reserve requirements of member 
banks, thereby restricting credit available 
for the purposes not essential to the mobili- 
zation effort. 

5. Reduce nondefense expenditures and 
carefully screen military expenditures as a 
means of reducing individual purchasing 
power. 

6. Propose a progressive consumption tax 
as a means of reducing individual purchas- 
ing power by encouraging individual saving. 
(This tax would be levied, at progressive 
rates, on consumption—consumption to be 
figured by subtracting from one’s reported 
income all savings during the year and also 
a basic cost of living exemption.) 

7. As a means of encouraging production, 
we favor increased corporate income levies 
rather than an increase in excess-profits tax 
because a higher excess-profits tax would 
tend to unfairly penalize small and growing 
businesses and contribute to padded ex- 
penses, thus contributing further to infla- 
tionary pressures. 

8. We oppose deficit financing due to its 
inflationary effects on the economy. 

9. We favor the letting of Government 
contracts on the low-bid basis whenever 
possible. 

We favor the following revision in the 
present tax structure in accordance with our 
basic criteria: 

1. Plug tax loopholes, 

2. Apply the withholding principle to 
corporate dividends, 

3. Income from State and local bonds 
should remain tax-free. 

4. Income from sale of residential real 
estate should be placed under the capital- 
gains tax. 

5. We recommend that a certain percent- 
age of excise taxes should be diverted to 
State and local units. 

We feel that enactment of further social 
welfare legislation will increase laxity toward 
the national defense effort. 

We favor the strengthening and vigorous 
enforcement of the antitrust laws in the in- 
terest of free competition. In this line we 
propose an increase in the personnel and 
facilities of the antitrust division. 

Since the proposed progressive consump- 
tion tax is a new idea which has never ap- 
peared in a political platform, and to make 
clear the ideas behind the proposal of this 
measure, a brief in support of this proposal 
may be procured from John G. Donaldson, 
707 Oxford Road, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


NATIONAL AND DOMESTIC SECURITY 


1. We demand an effective national mobi- 
lization program embodying economy, efi- 
ciency, flexibility, and of long-range scope 
embodying the following: 

(a) We recommend a program of UMT 
that every man between the age of 18 and 
25 should have military training with equal- 
ity of sacrifice constituting criteria. 
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(b) We feel that each individual should 
serve a period in the Reserves after comple- 
tion of initial training in order to cut down 
the time element of the total mobilization 
in an emergency. 

(c) We advocate the expansion and im- 
proved quality of the college ROTC program. 

(d) We recommend an investigation and 
study on the utilization of womanpower and 
the setting up of the machinery for im- 
mediate utilization in time of emergency. 

(e) We recommend the following change 
in the Hershey plan. First, to allow high- 
school seniors to take intelligence tests to 
detczmine whether they should be deferred 
to go to college. Second, that those students 
who originally meet the qualifications and 
fail to meet them in their ensuing years in 
college shall continue their education sub- 
ject to military duty in time of emergency. 
Third, upon completing their education, de- 
ferred students would come under UMT. 

(f) We feel that the local board will have 
to use discretion in individual cases but 
should not set up consciously or unconscious- 
ly an aristocracy of certain classes to be 
given blanket deferments or exemptions. 

(g) We favor putting IV-F’s with local 
reservations in service in a limited capacity 
either in noncombat areas of the Armed 
Forces or in essential industry. 

2. We call for immediate investigation to 
disclose why various departments in the Goy- 
ernment have repeatedly refused to act upon 
information disclosed by actual intelligence 
agencies, 

(a) We recommend that the Government 
process of military appropriations be investi- 
gated in order to render the program more 
effective. 

(b) We recommend that immediate ac- 
tion be taken on the St. Lawrence seaway in 
order to relieve the heavy strain on the high- 
Ways and other seaports in order to prepare 
for an emergency regardless of pressure 
groups. 

(c) We demand an integrated research 
development program for an effective do- 
mestic defense. 1 

(d) We recommend that the program for 
investigation of subversive activities should 
be expanded and laws protecting subversives 
be made consistent with national security. 

(e) An effective national security program 
demands vigorous conservation and maxi- 
mum utilization of natural resources. 


AGRICULTURE 


Problem: The problem of farm income is 
primarily a problem of farm prices. The in- 
stability of farm prices results chiefly from 
general business fluctuations over which 
the farmer has a little control. We believe 
the achievement of a sound prosperity in the 
Nation is dependent on a balance between 
agriculture, labor, and industry, based on 
fair profits. Therefore, we propose the fol- 
lowing principles: 

1, Gradual reduction and removal of the 
present price-support program. 

2. The principle of farm support prices on 
a low price floor on a temporary basis. Such 
a floor price should be low and should be 
announced a year in advance so that farmers 
can make their plans accordingly. We feel 
that this program with sound management 
would eliminate the drastic surpluses by dis- 
continuing the use of some marginal land. 

8. The development of a farm loan pro- 
gram giving farmers both long- and short- 
term loans, depending upon their need, 
These needs would arise (1) from crop fail- 
ure due to unfavorable natural conditions, 
or (2) from the withholding of low price 
surplus. The surplus would be stored in 
Government storage facilities and sold as 
soon as there is a demand for the product 
whereupon the debt would be paid. 

4. Family-sized farms should be increased. 
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5. Intensified research to discover new 
crops, new uses for existing crops, and con- 
trol of animal diseases and crop pests. 

6. Encouragement of farmer-owned and 
farmer-operated cooperatives. 

7. Reappraisal of our natural resources 
(renewable and nonrenewable). 

8. A greatly increased program of con- 
servation education to bring about more 
conservative uses of our resources, especially 
to bring about better land use. 

9. Increased Federal and State Govern- 
ment spending for research and experimen- 
tation on the conservative use of our re- 
sources (substitution of our more plentiful 
or renewable resources for our scarcer or un- 
renewable resources). 

10. More and better antipollution and 
flood-control laws and a stricter enforcement 
of those laws already passed and in effect. 


CIVIL RIGHTS AND GOVERNMENT REORGANIZATION 
Government reorganization 


We, the second annual Big Ten Young 
Republican conference, urge that the Con- 
gress make effective the balance of the rec- 
ommendations of the Hoover Commission by 
enacting the appropriate legislation, with 
special emphasis on the following: 

1. Unification of the Corps of Engineers 
and Bureau of Reclamation to prevent waste- 
ful and competitive spending of public funds, 

2. Reorganization of the Agriculture De- 
partment’s bureaus and agencies into unified 
major-purpoce divisions. 

3. Consolidation of all Government medi- 
cal facilities (this is in no way to be con- 
strued as an endorsement of socialized med- 
icine). 

4. Reorganization of the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration (VA) in order to give more and 
better service with a minimum of economic 
waste. 

5. Reorganization of the Post Office De- 
partment on a business basis and the elimi- 
nation of political appointments, 

6. The introduction of business techniques 
into Federal personnel management. 

7. We urge the adoption of the concept 
of the performance budget as advocated by 
the Commission on Reorganization of the 
Administrative Branch of the Government. 

We also recommend the following: 

1. The abolishment of the RFC. This 
lending agency has outgrown the need for 
which it was originally conceived. It has 
degenerated into an agency to dispense po- 
litical favors and reward party faithfuls. 

2. Continuation of the work inaugurated 
by the Senate Crime Investigating Commit- 
tee. This committee has shown that na- 
tionally organized crime has penetrated into 
the basic fabric of Americen Government. 
We urge the enacting of appropriate legisla- 
tion, and further we demand the strict en- 
forcement of existing Federal income-tax 
laws. 

3. That State legislatures be reapportioned 
in the following manner: That the legisla- 
tures be granted a limited amount of time 
to reapportion after the publication of the 
figures of the last decennial census, and that 
if the legislature fails to act in the granted 
amount of time, that the power of reappor- 
tionment be given to an administrative board 
which can be mandamused if it does not act 
within an additional granted amount of 
time. 

4. We believe that no matter what work is 
done in improving the technical and me- 
chanical operations of government, self- 
eecring, unprincipled men in Government 
positions are the most inefficient and present 
the greatest danger to the welfare of the 
United States. 

Civil Rights 


1. The Republican Party was born in the 
course of the struggle over slavery, the aboli- 
tion of which was the greatest single victory 
for human rights in the course of our coun- 


try’s history. Our party was responsible for 
the adoption of the thirteenth, fourteenth, 
and fifteenth amendments, which guarantee 
basic rights of freedom, politi-al participa- 
tion, due process of law, and equal protection 
of the laws, to all persons without regard to 
race or color. We note that between 1866 
and 75 a Republican Congress adopted a 
series of great civil rights statutes which to 
this day constitute the major Federal legis- 
lation on this subject. We believe that it is 
the duty and historic destiny of the Republi- 
can Party to carry forward this struggle for 
the vindication of the basic rights upon 
which freedom and human dignity rest. 

2. In our representative form of govern- 
ment it is necessary that there be equal 
rights and opportunities for every citizen. 
We believe that Civil Rights to be effectively 
legislated must be augmented by a strong 
program of education reaching every citizen. 

3. We believe a Federal and State law 
should be enacted to deny unions the right 
to exclude prospective members on the basis 
of ruce, color, creed, national origin or an- 
cestry. 

4. In order to strengthen the administra- 
tion of Federal civil rights legislation and 
provide for continuous inquiry into civil 
rights problems we favor: 

(a) The enlargement of the civil rights 
section of the Department of Justice and its 
elevation to the status of a full division 
headed by an additional Assistant Attorney 
General. 

(b) The establishment of a permanent 
commission on civil rights in the executive 
branch of the Government to appraise the 
activities of all governmental agencies touch- 
ing upon civil rights. 

(c) The creation of a joint congressional 
committee on civil rights to make a con- 
tinuing study of matters relating to civil 
rights and to study means of improving 
respect for civil rights. 

5. We favor the adoption of a Federal stat- 
ute making unlawful the requirement for 
the payment of a poll tax as a prerequisite 
to voting in a primary or other election for 
national officers. 

6. The Armed Forces have shown extremely 
fine progress in the area of the elimination 
of racial segregation and we are hopeful that 
this progress will continue. 

7. We favor the adoption of a forthright 
law by which all persons traveling within 
the jurisdiction of the United States shall 
be entirely free from discrimination or segre- 
gation based on race, color, religion, or na- 
tional origin. 

8. We believe that the congressional in- 
vestigating committees should be required 
to observe improved procedures which would 
assure an individual a fair hearing, includ- 
ing representation by counsel, the oppor- 
tunity to make a statement, a chance to 
cross-examine adverse witnesses and present 
witnesses in his own behalf. 

9. We believe that loyalty oaths, where it 
may be appropriate to require them, should 
not go beyond a forthright pledge of alle- 
giance to the Constitution and laws of the 
United States. 

10. We seek equally financed public school 
facilities for all citizens, regardless of race, 
color, or creed. 

11. We seek State laws establishing equal 
service in places of public accommodation, 
such as hotels, restaurants, and barber shops 
without regard to color or creed. 

12. The Senate cloture rule should be 
amended so that two-thirds of the Senators 
voting can invoke cloture on any measure 
of motion to take up a measure, including 
a motion to change the Senate rules. If it 
is necessary to take a vote, we recommend 
that the Senate remain in session until 
such vote be taken. 

13. We believe the responsibility for em- 
phasizing civil rights especially as enumera- 
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ted here should fall on both the Federal and 
State level, with State governments taking 
the initiative on matters within their juris- 
dictions, 

LABOR 

We, the delegates of the Big Ten Young 
Republican conference are cognizant of the 
fact that stable and sound economic con- 
ditions depend upon continuing industrial 
peace between labor and management. We 
support the proposition that each indivi- 
dual has the right to gain employment in 
any lawful occupation and to bargain in- 
dividually or collectively in any lawful man- 
ner. We believe that although the Fed- 
eral Government can assist in solving In- 
dustrial Relations problems, a workable solu- 
tion depends upon the initiative and co- 
operation of labor and management. A 
labor law must be designed to protect not 
only the union and the enterprise but na- 
tional interests as well. We support the 
proposition and promote the idea that labor- 
management relations and consumer in- 
terests are one and the same. We believe 
that communism can be combatted by 
strengthening the economic and social 
foundations of the democratic way of life. 
Therefore, we wish to go on record as favor- 
ing the present Labor-Management Relations 
Act subject to the following amendments: 

1. The National Labor Relations Board 
membership should be enlarged from the 
present compliment of five members to seven 
members. Labor and management shall be 
represented on the Board. 

2. Any proceeding before the Board shall 
be conducted so far as practical in accord- 
ance with the rules of evidence applicable 
in the district courts of the United States. 

3. In regard to the weight given to the 
finding of the Board by the reviewing tri- 
bunal, the Board’s finding on fact issues shall 
become conclusive if supported by substan- 
tial evidence in the record. 

4. The term “employer” shall be redefined 
omitting the exemption of Federal Reserve 
banks and charitable hospitals. 

5. Definition of “supervisor” is revised so 
that no one may be exempted as a foreman 
unless he is actually a foreman. The words 
“assign” and “responsibility to direct” are 
eliminated (sec. 2-11). 

6. We redefine “agency” to make it per- 
fectly clear that a labor organization is only 
responsible for the acts of its authorized 
agents to the extent of other business con- 
cerns and is not responsible for the acts of 
any member of the union solely on the 
grounds of membership (sec. 2-13). 

7. The vote to authorize tho union shop 
shall be eliminated although a vote to de- 
authorize a union shop shall be retained. 
Unions may require the discharge of men ex- 
pelled from the union because they are 
Communists or engaged in strikes in viola- 
tion of the contract (secs. 8A, 8B, and 921). 

8. The general prohibition of secondary 
boycotts is retained but one form of sec- 
ondary boycott should be authorized, 1. e., 
where a strike occurs in one plant or firm 
the work which should have been done in 
that plant or firm is transferred to another 
plant or firm, employees should not be re- 
quired to do work thus transferred (secs. 
8B, 4A). 

9. The clause providing for 60 days’ notice 
and waiting period :hould be retained, but 
amended so that a strike is not illegal in case 
the contract is reopened in accordance with 
its terms. The penalty against employees 
engaged in a strike before the 60-day period 
should be repealed (sec. 8D). 

10. The Communist oath provision is 
beneficial, but the act should be amended 
to extend it to employers and their officers 
(sec. 9H). 

11. Check-off limitations should continue 
in force but when a check-off has been 
authorized it should continue until such 
authorization has been withdrawn. 
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Billions of the American Taxpayers’ Dol- 
lars Are Building Roads and Develop- 
ing Mines in Foreign Lands While.Our 
Own Roads and Mines Are Neglected 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN T. WOOD 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 23, 1951 


Mr. WOOD of Idaho. Mr. Speaker, 
two-thirds of the State of Idaho is Gov- 
ernment-owned land, mostly mountain- 
ous, but rich in minerals and valuable 
timber. Much of this timber is ripe 
and ready to cut; the minerals are sorely 
needed in the defense effort. All that 
is needed to open this vast treasure house 
to development are access roads and 
highways; but we cannot get enough 
money from the Federal Government to 
even build roads to protect this valuable 
white-pine timber from forest fires. We 
are too busy building roads and develop- 
ing mines in other countries all around 
the world. 

WHY 75 PERCENT OF OUR METAL MINES ARE 

CLOSED 

While 75 percent of our metal mines 
are closed, because of unsound monetary 
and fiscal policies of our Government, we 
are spending hundreds of millions of 
dollars of American taxpayers’ money 
to develop mines in foreign lands, 
and then buying the production from 
these foreign mines at prices higher 
than we permit to be paid to do- 
mestic producers of the same metals, 
despite the fact that laborers in for- 
eign mines are paid an average wage 
of $1 per day, while mining companies 
in the United States pay their miners 
$12 or more, per day. 

For example, the price of lead pro- 
duced in the United States is frozen at 17 
cents per pound, while we are paying 20 
cents per pound for foreign lead. As a 
matter of fact, we are actually paying 

. 32 cents per pound for foreign lead be- 
cause imports are subsidized 60 percent 
and exports discounted 37% percent un- 
der the fantastic monetary manipula- 
tions of the New Deal administration. 

The following article from the April- 
May 1951 issue of a Washington publica- 
tion titled “Highway High Lights” gives 
some idea of the extent of the interna- 
tional WPA that is being carried on 
at the expense of the American tax- 
payers: 

Countries around the world are awakening 
suddenly to the importance of highway 
transportation to their economy—and to 
their future. 

Millions of American dollars are being 
poured into the greatest world-wide road- 
building drive in history. Vast areas of fabu- 
lous but untouched wealth are echoing to 
the noisy efficiency of American road ma- 
chinery—throughout Africa, in Southeastern 
Asia, in Turkey, in the islands of the South- 
west Pacific—as well as in war- devastated 
Western Europe. 

OVERCOME DISTANCES 

Road networks are overcoming great dis- 

tances over trackless expanses of jungle, 


desert, veldt, and wilderness, spurred by the 
ever-increasing demand for raw materials, 
for industrial potentials, for a part in world 
trade, for greater national security. 

In addition to American road-building 
equipment, sums are being set aside by many 
nations to pay for American technicians to 
make surveys and to advise governments on 
highways, in maintenance of present roads, 
and in training their nationals in use and up- 
keep of road machinery. The United States 
Bureau of Public Roads is cooperating with 
the United States State Department and the 
Economic Cooperation Administration in 
furnishing technical advisers and helping 
to train native engineers. 


TURKEY 


A network of modern roads is spreading 
out over Turkey, with the help of Marshall- 
plan dollars and American know-how. Tur- 
key, because of her strategic position be- 
tween the Mediterranean and Russia, needs 
adequate, up-to-date highway transportation 
for her national security as well as for her 
economic development. Under a 3-year pro- 
gram, which should be about 80 percent com- 
pleted by the end of 1951, Turkey is building 
or improving more than 3,900 miles of her 
12,650-mile road system. These roads are 
tying inland cities to seaports and breaking 
trails into formerly isolated areas wnich are 
either rich in mineral resources or are fertile 
agricultural lands. 

The over-all cost of the Turkish road pro- 
gram is about $58,000,000, with around 28 
percent or $16,000,000 from ECA funds. 


AFRICA 


The untouched wealth of Africa has only 
needed modern highway transportation to 
reach world markets. So road work is being 
speeded, from Algeria and Tunisia on the 
north to Cape Town, from Egypt to the Gold 
Coast—with a 10-year $120,000,000 program 
already under way in the Belgian Congo, and 
millions more are being spent in the French 
and British colonies. 

African experts agree the most pressing 
need of the Dark Continent is modern high- 
way transportation. Without roads, large 
areas have been isolated and would remain 
primitive and undeveloped for years to come 
as they have been for ages past. Even primi- 
tive Ethiopia is road-conscious, wanting to 
borrow about $1,000,000 for asphalt for her 
expanding road program. 

BELGIAN CONGO 


The Belgian Congo’s gigantic road pro- 
gram is to achieve the economic and social 
development of the 12,000,000 natives living 
in an almost trackless 904,000 square miles 
of undreamed of potential wealth. Much 
is untapped jungle. 

Work on the new Congo road net has 
already started through a loan, from ECA 
and the Export-Import Bank, of $1,778,000 
for American equipment and technical 
assistance. 

IN BRITISH TERRITORIES 


Nearly a million ECA dollars are buying 
United States machinery to be used in road- 
development projects in six British terri- 
tories in Africa: The Gold Coast, Northern 
Rhodesia, Nigeria, Sierra Leone, Nyasaland, 
and British Kenya. 


IN FRENCH AFRICA 


New projects will fill in gaps in meager 
existing road systems and will aid materially 
in linking together the transportation net- 
work of the French African territories, 
About $4,000,000 in ECA aid is helping these 
projects, while additional French expendi- 
tudes will run into many millions of dollars. 

In French West Africa—the rich Ivory 
Coast—the goal is construction of 4,300 miles 
of paved road. 

In French Equatorial Africa, 8,500 miles of 
paved roads are under construction, with 
ECA aid amounting to $117,000. In the 
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French Cameroons, work on about 200 miles 
of paved road has started, with ECA fur- 
nishing $84,000. 

IN THE FAR EAST 

In the Far East, road programs are under 
way to strengthen the economy of the as- 
sociated states of Indochina, in Thailand, 
Malaya, Burma, on New Caledonia, in the 
British East Indies of North Borneo and 
Sarawak. 

ECA officials reported Indochina’s urgent 
economic need was improvement of road 
communications. As in Burma, Thailand 
and Malaya, new roads will benefit potential 
sources of critical materials, improve the 
countries’ economy, speed transport of food 
to needy areas, and make inaccessible areas 
accessible. Roads will enable government 
authorities to take more effective security 
measures against internal disorder and Com- 
munist infiltration. 

Road projects will open up additional areas 
in the British East Indies and in French New 
Caledonia for settlement and for aid in fur- 
ther economic development. 

The North Borneo program is for both new 
roads and improvement of highways damaged 
by the Japanese during the war. In Sara- 
wak, the construction projects call for 225 
miles of arterial and 143 miles of secondary 
roads. 

IN EUROPE 

Millions of dollars from ECA funds have 
gone into European roads, especially in 
Greece and Italy. 

So highway transportation is speeding on 
to recognized essentiality in the world's 
economic life. 

WHERE DO WE GO FROM HERE? 


Mr. Speaker, our expenditures for the 
fiscal year ending July 1, 1951, will total 
$88,255,565,634.46. On Thursday, May 
24, 1951, when Congress was voting to 
send 2,000,000 tons of wheat to India, the 
President was asking the Congress for 
$8,500,000,000 for give-away to foreign 
countries. This is in addition to the 
$60,000,000,000 requested for the next 
fiscal year beginning July 1, 1951. 

Where will the Treasury get the 
money? Answer: By monetizing our 
debts. If you doubt that, see Treasury 
daily statements for May 1 and May 15. 
For other fantastic monetary manipula- 
tions see statement by prominent Texas 
banker on page A2977 of May 22, 1951, 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, which shows how 
the Federal Reserve capitalized deficits 
and created bank reserves purely by a 
book entry. 


IS LENIN’S AND STALIN’S BOAST TO COME TRUE? 


Lenin and Stalin boasted they would 
force the United States to spend itself 
into bankruptcy. The administration 
seems intent on making that boast come 
true. An economic smashup now would 


_be 10 times as disastrous as that of 1929 


because we have 10 times as far to fall; 
yet nothing ever has been done to elimi- 
nate the causes of the 1929 depression; 
they are all present now in a much more 
dangerous form. 

Has the New Deal administration made 
such a mess of our domestic economy 
that it must have war and rumors of 
war, and global boondoggling, to keep 
our economy going? 

A COMMON-SENSE REMEDY 


An honest monetary system which in- 
sures the redemption of paper currency 
at face value, on demand, will do more 
to prevent war, establish justice, insure 
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economic stability, and promote peace 
and harmony among nations than all 
the United Nations. Bretton Wood Con- 
ferences, Marshall plans, Atlantic pacts, 
and point 4 programs ever devised. 


Rapid Amortization Section of the 1950 
Revenue Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRY FLOOD BYRD 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, May 29, 1951 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent to have printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp an address by Mr. 
Irving S. Olds, chairman of the board of 
the United States Steel Corp., before the 
annual meeting of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the State of New York. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


THe Tax EDUCATION or Mr, JONES 


I want to talk to you today about a law 
which Congress has recently passed and 
which will exert a profound influence upon 
the entire national defense program. It is 
the controversial rapid amortization section 
of the 1950 Revenue Act. 

Even among the Members of Congress who 
enacted this measure there is an erroneous 
belief that it grants a tax subsidy to business. 

Gentlemen, it seems to me that if we could 
only view this law through the eyes, for ex- 
ample, of Citizen Joe Jones and see for our- 
selves how it would affect him in his busi- 
ness, much of the misunderstanding which 
prevails so generally today would simply 
evaporate. 

So, as Joe, I look around and decide that 
what this country needs is a brand new 
gadget. Let's just call it a “whatzit.” I find 
that to manufacture this product the first 
thing I'll need is a machine that costs $2,000. 
Then I'll need the raw materials and a man 
to run the machine. 

So, for the purposes of this illustration, I 
incorporate myself, and go around to my 
good old Aunt Mathilda, who generously 
agrees to pawn the family jewels and to lend 
me the $2,000. I buy the machine, set it up 
in my basement, hire a man, get the raw 
materials, and the Whatzit Manufacturing 
Co., Inc., is open for business. Then I go out 
and establish a market for my product, and 
sure enough it sells. 

Everything is going fine, and at the end of 
the first year I start to figure out where I 
stand. That’s fairly easy. 

I find I sold exactly $10,000 worth of 
“whatzits,” so there are my total receipts— 
$10,000. 

Next I come to expenses. The first thing 
I spent, of course, was $2,000 for the machine, 
80 I put that down. Then I put down all my 
other expenses—let’s call them my “running 
expenses“ —labor, raw materials, light and 
power, maintenance and repair of the ma- 
chine, and my selling expenses, advertising, 
etc. And these running expenses come to 
precisely €8,000. So, I find that I broke 
exactly even. 

My tax return is very simple: Receipts, 
$10,000; expenses, $10,000; no profit; no tax. 

I send the tax return to the collector; drop 
around and repay the $2,000 to my Aunt 
Mathilda, who is overjoyed; and I come home 


feeling pretty good. I’ve worked a whole 
year, and while I haven’t made a dime, I 
haven't lost a dime either. Moreover, I've 
established a good business, and next year—if 
all goes well—I should make a profit for the 
first time. 

So I come whistling down the street, turn 
in at the front gate, and there—sitting on 
the doorstep—is a gentleman from the In- 
ternal Revenue Bureau, who wants to ask me 
just one, simple, little question: “Whaddaya 
mean, no profit?” 

Well, I take him in and show him my 
books and they don't faze him at all. He 
just looks over at the corner and says, 
“How about that machine? It’s all yours 
now, isn’t it? You own it now, don't you?” 

I say, “Of course I own it. I bought it, and 
I paid for it. That was my very first item of 
business expense.” 

Well, he looks at me kind of sadly and 
says, “Listen, pal, this may come as a great 
shock to you, but that machine isn't an ex- 
pense—it’s a profit. You can't spend it, or 
eat it, or wear it; but just the same, it's 
profit.” 

Well, of course, I can’t see that at all, and 
I tell him so. I paid $2,000 for that ma- 
chine, and until I get that money back I 
haven’t made any profit at all. That’s all 
there is to it, and that’s the way it really 
is. But he shakes his head and says: 

“Look, Bud, it might sound that way to 
an ordinary guy, but life just isn’t that 
simple—not when you're dealing with the 
Government, at least. You're a business- 
man now, and you've got to start thinking 
like a certified public accountant, or a tax 
collector, or maybe even like a chairman of 
the board. That machine represents a cap- 
ital expenditure and you've got to amortize 
it or depreciate it.” 

Well, I tell him that I'm certainly not 
going to do anything like that to a perfectly 
good machine; and he can see I'm getting 
pretty sore about it, so he explains it to me 
very patiently. 

“It's like this,” he says. “You paid for 
that machine, and you're entitled to re- 
cover—out of your earnings—all the money 
you put into it. If you couldn’t do that, 
you wouldn't go into business in the first 
place, and neither would anybody else. So 
up to that point we agree. But here’s the 
catch in it: You're not entitled to get your 
money back all ‘in one fell swoop’—as 
Shakespeare used to say. The law says you 
have to spread out the cost of that machine 
over its entire useful life. If we think it 
will last 5 years, we let you recover one-fifth 
of its original cost each year, out of your 
earnings. If we think it will last 10 years, 
you can get one-tenth of your money back 
each year, and so on. Now it happens that 
the particular machine you have over there 
is good for 20 years, so we will let you de- 
preciate’ it at the rate of 5 percent per year, 
That’s what we mean by amortization.” 

“You may call it amortization,” I tell him, 
“but I call it an outrage. What you're say- 
ing is that I've got to wait 20 years to get 
back the money that I had to pay out, cash- 
on-the-barrel-head, in 1 year.” 

“Put it that way if you want to,” he agrees 
amiably, “but that’s what the law says and 
that's the way it’s going to be—or else. Now, 
let’s figure your income tax the way you 
should have figured it. You took in $10,000 
and spent $8,000 for what you call your run- 
ning expenses. That leaves $2,000, which 
you might call your operating profit. Now, 
out of that $2,000 you write off $100 to cover 
depreciation on the machine“ 

Wait a minute,“ I interrupt. 
write off a hundred bucks?” 

“Easy,” he says. Tou just take the hun- 
dred and put it in a bank, and you do the 
same thing every year for 20 years. At the 
end of that 20 years your machine is all worn 


“How do I 
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out and useless, but over in the bank you've 
got the $2,000 you paid for it, so everybody's 
happy.” 

Well, of course, I'm not happy about it at 
all, and I ask him just one question: “What 
happens if I don't earn enough in future 
years to cover that $100 depreciation? Sup- 
pose there isn’t any operating profit, as you 
call it?” 

“Brother,” he says, “take my advice and 
don't let that happen. If it does, then hire 
yourself a smart tax lawyer because right 
there the law gets awfully complicated. But, 
in any event, it’s your worry, not mine.” 
And with that he gets out his pencil and 
starts figuring my income tax. 

Now, gentlemen, for the purposes of this 
little illustration, let us assume that the tax 
rate applicable to this particular business is 
50 percent. Actually, of course, on a small 
corporation of this kind it would be lower 
than that and on a big corporation it would 
be higher than that. But, just to keep it 
simple, let’s call it 50 percent. 

So the internal revenue man gets through 
with his figuring and says, “Congratula- 
tions, my friend. You made a very hand- 
some little profit this year. After paying 
all your running expenses, and after writ- 
ing off that $100 to cover depreciation on 
your machine, you had $1,900 left. That 
is your taxable income. Now you owe me 
half of that, which is $950, and that leaves 
a clear profit of $950 for you. That’s nice 
goin’.” 

“It’s nice goin’ for you all right,” I agree, 
“but there’s just one little thing that puz- 
zles me. If I really made a #950 profit, the 
way you say I did, I certainly ought to have 
enough money around here somewhere to 
pay my tax with. But I haven't got a 
nickel. So what do I do about it?” 

“Buddy,” he says, in a kind of friendly 
tone, “if you don’t want to spend the next 
10 years in Alcatraz, you'd better run over 
and see your Aunt Mathilda.” 

And there, gentlemen, you have the first 
chapter in the story of the tax education of 
Joe Jones. That's how he found out about 
amortization, depreciation, and write-offs— 
the hard way. And that, also, is how he 
began to pay a corporation income tax on 
a paper profit that he had never really re- 
ceived in cash and would not receive in full 
until the end of 20 years. d 

Naturally, Joe felt that he had been 
gypped, and if you look at it through his 
eyes, he had been. But he realized that 
every other corporation in the country was 
being taxed in the same way, and there was 
nothing he could do about it. So he went 
ahead for 5 years, manufacturing and sell- 
ing his gadgets, and by a strange coinci- 
dence, which occurs only for the purposes 
of this illustration, his receipts remained ex- 
actly the same, each year, and so did his 
running expenses and his tax rate. Every 
year he put aside $100 to cover depreciation 
on the machine, and every year he paid the 
Government $950 in taxes. 

Then, one day, an Army officer from Wash- 
ington walks into the shop and says, “Joe, 
we're in trouble and we need your help.” 

“Sure,” says Joe, “anything at all. What 
can I do for you, Major?” 

“Well, it’s like this,” the major explains, 
“You know all about the police action in 
Korea and the present national emergency, 
We've got to build up our defenses very 
quickly; and the Army needs a whole lot of 
those whatzits that you're making. So we 
want you to put in another machine, hire 


another man, and double your output. Will 
you do it, Joe?” 
“You bet I will,” says Joe. “Just tell me 


how I get the machine. Tou see I don't yet 
have enough money to buy another one, and 
my Aunt Mathilda died last year, and, well, 
what do I do?” 
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“I'm afraid that’s up to you, Joe,” the 
major replies. “You're going to have to buy 
the machine yourself and pay for it, just as 
you did before. There’s not a thing I can 
do about that; but Congress has just passed a 
new law that ought to help you swing the 
deal.“ 

“What law is that?“ asks Joe, pulling a 
packing case for the major to sit on. 

So the major describes the new amortiza- 
tion provisions of the revenue act and tells 
Joe, frankly and clearly, just what they will 
and will not do for him. He explains that 
Joe is entitled to apply to Washington for a 
certificate, showing that the new machine 
is necessary to the defense program. When 
and if he gets that certificate of necessity— 
and after his new machine is installed—Joe 
will then be allowed to write off a large 
part of the cost of the machine in 5 years 
instead of being compelled to wait 20 years 
to recover his investment. That is what the 
law does, and that is all the law does; the 
major points out. 

He makes it clear that it does not guar- 
antee anybody any profit of any kind; and 
that unless the income from the new ma- 
chine is sufficient to cover the increased de- 
preciation to which Joe is entitled, the cer- 
tificate will do him no good whatever. That 
jv a risk that Joe must take. Moreover, the 
new law does not even guarantee Joe a mar- 
ket for his product; but as long as the emer- 
gency continues, of course, he can be reason- 
ably confident of selling his expanded out- 
put, so he should come out all right. 

The certificate of necessity, the major also 
emphasizes, has nothing whatever to do with 
the RFC. It does not entitle Joe to obtain 
a loan from the Government or from anyone 
else; and yet it may help because—he says— 
“it’s a lot easier to get a loan that you can 
repay in 5 years than it is to get one that 
you can’t repay for 20 years.” 

And there—the major concludes—is the 
nub of the new law. It offers no financial 
incentive or reward to any business because, 
he explains, no patriotic American needs any 
special inducement when it comes to the 
defense of his country. What the law does 
do, he points out, is to make it financially 
possible for many vital industries to under- 
take, at once, a vast expansion program that 
they otherwise could not attempt, perhaps, 
for many, many years. 

Joe has just one question. “What hap- 
pens,” he asks, “if, after a couple of years, 
the Army doesn’t need any more of these 
gadgets? How will I pay off my loan at the 
bank?” 

“Joe,” says the major, very slowly, “that’s 
a tough one. The amortization law that 
Congress passed during the last war would 
have protected you especially against that 
contingency; but the new law doesn’t. It’s 
a risk you'll just have to take, and one that 
a lot of other businessmen are taking in this 
emergency. But, Joe, I'm asking you to take 
it. We need those ‘whatzits’ badly.” 

Well, gentlemen, young Joe responds to 
that appeal as any other good American 
would. He borrows the money and expands 
his production. And here I am going to 
make two rather violent assumptions: first, 
that the Government—in an excessively gen- 
erous mood—permits him to write off the 
entire cost of his new machine in the 5 years; 
and second, that he buys the machine itself 
at the same old price of $2,000. 

In any event, our enterprising new busi- 
nessman now has two machines in his base- 
ment. He has bought and paid for both of 
them. His certificate entitles him to recover 
the cost of the new one in 5 years; but he 
still must spread out the cost of the old 
one over the full 20-year period. And so, at 
the end of another year, we find him pre- 
paring his tax return. 


Each machine, he discovers, has yielded 
an operating profit of exactly $2,000. On 
the new machine, therefore, he takes the 
$400 depreciation which his certificate allows 
him; and this leaves a taxable income of 
$1,600—$800 tax for the Government and 
$800 profit for himself. On the old ma- 
chine, however, he can take only the regu- 
lar $100 depreciation; so he pays his usual 
tax of $950 an has a $950 profit left. 

And now, for the first time, he can see ex- 
actly what the new law has meant to him in 
actual term of dollars and cents. His certifi- 
cate is saving him $150 a year in taxes on 
the new machine, but it is also costing him 
$150 a year in profits. So he figures he's 
breaking even on the deal, and sends a check 
for $1,750 to the tax collector. 

And this time, the collector has no com- 
plaints about it, but apparently he is prac- 
tically the only man in Washington who 
hasn't. Joe wakes up, next morning, to find 
that instead of being a patriotic American 
citizen, he has suddenly become public 
enemy No. 1. 

In the very same Congress that enacted 
the law, some of the Members are now de- 
claring that Joe is raiding the Federal Treas- 
ury and robbing his fellow taxpayers. They 
say that, at the end of 5 years, he will own 
his machine, free and clear, and that the 
Government will have paid for it through 
tax concessions. Many of the most distin- 
guished Senators and Representatives agree 
without question that the Treasury is sub- 
sidizing Joe; and a member of the President’s 
Cabinet declares that it might be cheaper for 
the Government to have bought the machine 
in the first place, and to have gone directly 
into the business of making “whatzits,” on 
its own. 

A certain labor leader, who is never slow 
to impugn the patriotism of his fellow Amer~ 
icans, declares, in a speech, that Joe is so 
disloyal that he refused to lift a finger to 
fight communism until the Government had 
guaranteed him a profit. 

Joe can hardly believe his eyes and ears. 
From his own actual operating experience, 
he knows that every one of those charges is 
untrue—except, perhaps, that one about 
getting the subsidy. He isn’t quite sure 
about that; so he digs out a pencil and paper 
and starts to figure it for himself. 

There are, he discovers, three major pos- 
sibilities: that the emergency will last less 
than 5 years; exactly 5 years, or more than 
5 years. If it lasts less than 5 years, of 
course, he will be left saddled with a debt 
on his machine, as the major had explained, 
and no amount of figuring will help, so he 
passes on to the second possibility. 

Here he finds that if the emergency lasts 
exactly 5 years, and if then there is no fur- 
ther market for the output of his new ma- 
chine, his situation will be this: 

He will have recovered—out of his own 
earnings—the $2,000 that he paid for the 
machine, and he will have settled his loan 
at the bank, in full. Over the whole 5-year 
period, he will have paid $750 less in taxes 
than he will pay during the same interval 
on the old machine, but he likewise will 
have received $750 less in profits. 

Clearly, therefore, the Government has 
made no financial contribution whatever to 
Joe’s business, and by no possible stretch 
of the imagination could the so-called tax 
concession of $750 have paid for a machine 
which cost $2,000. So Joe can only conclude 
that the official who argued that it would 
be cheaper for the Government to have 
bought the machine in the first place was 
either very weak on arithmetic or very 
strong on Government ownership. 

Moreover, the machine itself is now worth- 
less, so far as Joe is concerned. Mechan- 
ically, it will be good for another 15 years, 
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but productively, its useful life is over. 
Under any theory of taxation, of course, 
Joe would always have been entitled to re- 
cover the cost of that machine over the pe- 
riod of its useful life; so the certificate of 
necessity has given him no tax concession 
whatever. Yet without that certificate, he 
probably could not have bought his new 
machine at all, So here is what has hap- 
pened: 

As the direct result of that certificate, the 
Army has received the defense materials 
which it needed so badly; one more worker 
has been given a job; the Government has 
collected $4,000 in taxes, which it would not 
otherwise have obtained; and Joe has re- 
ceived $4,000 in profits as the fruit of his 
enterprise. Moreover, he is now in a posi- 
tion to expand his production still further 
should some new emergency require it. 

Next, Joe comes to the third possibility— 
that the emergency does not end in 5 years, 
and that he is able to go right on selling 
the entire output of his new machine for 
the whole 20 years of its life. Those extra 
15 years should be clear velvet for him, and 
that seems to be what his critics in Wash- 
ington are most worried about. Yet a few 
simple calculations—had the critics taken 
the trouble to make them—would have put 
their minds completely at rest. 
what Joe’s figures show: ; 

Since he will recover the entire cost of 
his new machine in the first 5 years, he 
can take no further depreciation on it, 
thereafter. So in the sixth year, he finds 
that his operating profit of $2,000 has be- 
come, automatically, his taxable income; 
and instead of paying the Government a 
tax of $800, as he formerly did on this ma- 
chine, he must now pay a tax of $1,000 a 
year on it. That is $50 per year more than 
he is paying on his old machine; and he will 
have to pay this extra $50 every year from 
now on. 

Thus, 15 years hence, when his new ma- 
chine is worn out, he will have paid the 
Government a tax bonus of $750, which 
will exactly wipe out the tax savings of 
$750 which he enjoyed in the first 5 years. 
Over the entire 20 years, he finds, he will 
have paid a total tax of $19,000 on the out- 
put of the new machine—$800 a year for 
the first 5 years, and $1,000 a year for the 
next 15. On his old machine, over the same 
period, he will also have paid a total tax of 
precisely $19,000—$950 a year for 20 years. 
It all comes out exactly even, to the penny. 

And so, Joe discovers a fact which appar- 
ently has not yet penetrated the minds of 
many of the most distinguished and well- 
informed Members of Congress. And that 
fact is this: 

It makes not the slightest difference 
whether the cost of the machine is written 
off in 1 year, 3 years, 5 years, or any other 
number of years. At the end of the useful 
life of that machine—whatever its useful 
life may be—the result will always be exactly 
the same as long as the tax rate applicable 
to the income from that machine remains 
the same. It makes no difference, either, 
how large or how small the profit may be, 
or how widely it may vary from year to year. 
In the end, the Government will have col- 
lected the same amount—the precise penny— 
that it would have collected under any other 
system of amortization or depreciation. 

So once again, the certificate of necessity 
has proved meaningless so far as Joe's fiscal 
operations are concerned. It will produce 
neither gain nor loss for him as long as the 
tax rate applicable to his business remains 
unchanged. Should his tax rate go up over 
the 20 years, however, Joe finds that he will 
have lost money. Be will have paid the 
Government a larger tax than he would have 
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paid had le not used the rapid amortiza- 
tion provision of the new law in the first 
place. Conversely, of course, if his tax rate 
declines over the next 20 years, he will have 
gained an actual tax saving. 

In that respect, therefore, his certificate 
represents a gamble—but not a very good 
gamble from Joe’s point of view. He figures 
that any man who sees how taxes have risen 
in the past 20 years and who will then will- 
ingly gamble on a tax decline in the next 20 
years is undoubtedly engaging in the most 
magnificent flight of optimism that this 
country has seen since the Republican cam- 
e Paign of 1948. 

And so, gentlemen, our now highly edu- 
cated Mr. Jones has demonstrated conclu- 
sively that the new law neither subsidizes 
nor enriches business at public expense; that 
it will expand, rather than diminish, the tax 
revenues of the Federal Treasury; and that 
it has enabled American industry—at pri- 
vate expense—to enlarge its defense produc- 
tion to a maximum degree in a minimum of 
time. 

If this law is, in reality, the evil measure 
that its critics believe it to be; then it should 
be repealed without question; but if its 
critics are wrong, as the facts clearly prove 
them to be, then certainly the businessman 
who avails himself of this law in the service 
of his country has a right to expect that 

| he will not thus become an object of scorn 


Í and the victim of suspicion. 


Joint Chiefs of Staff’s Version of the 
Korean War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


b OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 28, 1951 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, I 
include herewith an article written by 
Marquis Childs entitled “Joint Chiefs of 
Staff’s Version of the Korean War,” 
which appeared in the May 29, 1951, 
issue of the Washington Post. The arti- 
cle follows: 


JOINT CHIEFS or STAFF'S VERSION OF THE 
Korean WAR 


(By Marquis Childs) 
MAC ARTHUR CONTRADICTED 
In her book on the Korean war, Marguerite 
Higgins passes a canny judgment on Gen. 
Douglas MacArthur. She speaks of him as 
CCTV 
fallibility. 

The book was written, of course, before 
MacArthur’s dismissal and the blow-up 
which it touched off. In the light of what 
has been disclosed during the past 6 weeks, 
one might add that he is the tragic victim 
of the legend so carefully nurtured by the 
hero-worshippers who surrounded the gen- 
eral at his headquarters in Tokyo. 

From here on out, what goes into the 
record of the Senate hearing is likely to be 
for the most part a repetition of the com- 
plete and far-reaching narrative recounted 
by Gen. Omar Bradley, Chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, in 6 days of testimony. 
In the record of those 6 days is the full story. 

How many have read the hundreds of thou- 
sands of words in that 6 days of testimony is 
something else again. But it is all there 
for anyone sincerely interested in finding out 
just what happened. 


What may well be the climrax to the Mac- 
Arthur drama—the key to everything that 
has happened since—may well be contained 
in the series of telegrams exchanged between 
MacArthur and the Pentagon during the first 
2 weeks in January of this year. That, at any 
rate, is the belief of those most familiar with 
the story. 

As was first told in this space, the initial 
telegram from MacArthur on January 10 
was a lengthy dispatch full of unrelieved 
gloom. The situation in Korea was so bad, 
the general reported, that it might well be 
necessary to evacuate the United Nations 
forces from a beachhead at Pusan and send 
as many South Korean soldiers as possible 
to Okinawa. 

This information was contrary to all re- 
ports reaching the Joint Chiefs of Staff from 
Gen. Matthew Ridgway, field commander at 
the Korean front. Nevertheless, since Mac- 
Arthur was supreme commander, his word 
was final. The Joint Chiefs of Staff sent a 
cable in return, giving him the authority to 
evacuate if it became necessary. 

But simultaneously with the dispatch of 
this cable, Gen. J. Lawton Collins, Chief of 
Staff of the Army, and Gen. Hoyt Vanden- 
berg, Chief of Staff for Air, got on a plane 
for Korea. Vandenberg did some bold re- 
connaissance actually ahead of the front 
lines. Both officers quizzed Ridgway and 
most of his staff. 

They found that Ridgway had retrieved 
the situation. A line had been established, 
and it was holding with every prospect that 
it would continue to hold. From this mo- 
ment on, it was painfully evident to the 
Nation's top military men that the infallible 
MacArthur was not infallible; that he had 
made serious errors in strategy and in in- 
telligence estimation. Those who have 
known MacArthur through the years believe 
that he, too, understood this, and that, there- 
fore, from this moment forward his position 
in Tokyo was intolerable to him. 

The facts and conclusions presented by the 
three JCS members—Collins, Vandenberg, 
and Admiral Forrest Sherman for the Navy 
will not vary a great deal from Bradley's 
presentation. Through the discussions of 
December and January Vandenberg leaned 
toward the MacArthur thesis that bombing 
in Manchurla would blunt or destroy the 
Chinese offensive, 

But at the same time, along with Sherman, 
Collins, and Bradley, he was entirely aware 
of the risk of precipitating world war III 
through Russia's coming to the rescue of 
Communist China as a consequence of such 
bombing. And Vandenberg would never tes- 
tify that the Air Force is ready to fight world 
war III. It may, in fact, be less adequately 

pared for an all-out conflict than either 
of the other two services. 

There have been foolish reports that Ad- 
miral Sherman, when he took the stand, 
would attack MacArthur directly. That 
would, of course, be entirely out of character 
for Sherman, and the reports have no sub- 
stance. To go after MacArthur, to injure 
him, is furthest from the desires of any of 
the military men who have been drawn into 
this investigation with an acute realization 
of the harm that it can do the country. 
They know all too well as military men that 
every commander is fallible and the fluctuat- 


ing fortunes of war can play havoc with even 


the loftiest legend. 

Shortly after MacArthur testified before 
the Senate committee his military secretary, 
Maj. Gen, Courtney Whitney, indicated that 
his chief would probably not return for any- 
thing like a rebuttal. If that was the inten- 
tion, it may now have been altered. But 
from the point of view of MacArthur's dignity 
and stature, it would hardly seem fitting for 
him to descend to what would become an 
argument over facts with the four men who 
direct the military destiny of this Nation. 
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Theater on the Hill 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. KENNETH S. WHERRY 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, May 29, 1951 


Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, Hon. 
Howarp BUFFETT, a Member of the House 
of Representatives representing the Sec- 
ond Nebraska Congressional District, has 
prepared an article which is most timely 
in view of the hearings presently under 
way on legislation proposing an exten- 
sion of economic control authority. 
Congressman Burretr submits a most 
challenging analysis of the issues in- 
volved in the question of economic con- 
trols and the general problems of eco- 
nomic policy which confront our Nation 
at the present time. For that reason, I 
feel that the article would be of particu- 
lar interest to all Members of Congress 
and, I therefore, ask unanimous consent 
that it be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


From Human Events of May 23, 1951] 
THEATER ON THE HILL 
(By Hon. Howard BUFFETT) 


The OPS show is sick. Recently, its two 
top pitchmen, Eric Johnston and Mike Di- 
Salle, put on a spectacular performance be- 
fore the House Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee—in the drive to secure a new lease 
of life for the OPS, which is due to expire 
under the law on June 30. 

Eric Johnston, the evangelist of the team, 
opened the show with an off-the-cuff trave- 
logue and closed with this solemn plea: “We 
can secure stability * * * and this, with 
the help of God, we will do.” By even so- 
phisticated Washington standards, his was a 
good act. To a trusting soul from the hin- 
terlands, Eric would have passed as an in- 
spired crusader. 

Funnyman DiSalle did equally well. His 
sharp wisecracks contrasted well with his 
baby-faced frankness, giving the final im- 
pression of good humor and honesty. 

But the show did not click. Why, I do 
not know for sure, although I offer my in- 
terpretation below. Years ago the OPA hear- 
ings played to a full house of committee 
members, plus other Congressmen. When 
Johnston appeared, on the other hand, only 
8 of the 26 members were present. Only 
once during the day did he address a quo- 
rum of the committee. One visiting Con- 
gressman was observed during the session. 

Perhaps this display of congressional in- 
difference reflects public sentiment. The 
evidence is accumulating that the OPS is 
being generally assessed for what it is— 
an economic narcotic to deaden the fact 
of inflation and delay its consequences. The 
great American Farm Bureau has taken a 
categorical stand against extending the OPS. 
By unanimous vote, John L, Lewis’ United 
Mine Workers’ executive board has reached 
the same verdict. A poll conducted by a 
midwestern newspaper showed a clear ma- 
jority against price and wage controls. 

This popular revolt against the OPS is of 
prime importance. It spells a situation 
pregnant with possibilities. 

11 


If none of the genuine and effective reme- 
dies for inflation are applicd, sooner or later 
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currency deterioration will be greatly ac- 
celerated. Currency deterioration means 
higher prices. 

As against this inflationary current, the 
present economic tide is decidedly deflation- 
ary. Inventories, from manufacturers’ 
warehouses to household attics, are the 
highest in history. Commodity prices have 
had some bad breaks. The long-postponed 
drop in prices would be a present reality—if 
the natural economic forces could free them- 
selves from unlimited Government spending 
and printing-press money. 

But, not even the most productive econ- 
omy in history, competitive American en- 
terprise, cam produce goods as fast as a 
profligate government can waste them; the 
shortages thus created must hold prices up. 
Nor can the price level stand up against a 
sharply increased issue of paper currency 
and bonds. Therefore, the break in the price 
level that theoretically ought to occur is 
stopped. 

Can inflation be stopped? Certainly. Only 
the Government can cause inflation, and 
only the Government can prevent it. There 
would be no fear of rising prices, no excuse 
for OPS, if these four stops were taken: 

1. A ruthless reduction in Government 
spending. Can you find any top New Dealer 
urging this remedy? 

2. A tax p: əgram to absorb much, if not 
all, the hot money generated by defense ex- 
penditures. Stiff selective sales and excise 
taxes are in this category. 

3. A sharp lifting of interest rates to dis- 
courage forward buying and business expan- 
sion. After much squirming, the Federal 
Reserve Board recently inched up interest 
rates a wee bit, with little more effect than 
a garden hose on a flaming house. Yet, 
when Chairman Marrin came before the 
House Banking and Currency Committee 
during an OPS hearing, he admitted under 
questioning that the Federal Reserve Board 
could break the back of the boom by sub- 
stantial hikes in the interest rate. 

4. A sound money program—which means 
the replacement of our present fiat money 
with money redeemable in gold. Irredeem- 
able money is simply the promise of the 
Government to replace pieces of paper with 
pieces of paper. And, since the Government 
can manufacture as many pieces of paper as 
it has a mind to, confidence in that kind 
of money is bound to shrink. One is in- 
clined to swap it for things before it will 
fetch less things; one does not stock up on 
ripening bananas. 

On the other hand, money redeemable in 
gold takes the “power of the purse” out 
of the hands of the Government and lodges 
it with the people. It exercises a silent but 
effective restraint on public spending. It is 
an automatic check on inflation. Those who 
advocate printing-press money have no 
answer to the question: “What historic evi- 
dence can you offer to support the notion 
that inflation can be halted in absence of 
currency redeemable in gold on demand?” 
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Since none of these remedial measures are 
consistent with the political purposes of the 
administration, they resort to the economic 
narcotic known as OPS. The Korean war 
provided the emergency for its introduction, 
and the administration confidently hoped for 
general acquiescence, similar to the experi- 
ence of the OPA. The hope proved false; the 
patriotic fervor that favored OPA is not be- 
hind OPS. 

The people are certainly disturbed over 
Soviet expansionism, but they are not satis- 
fied with either the origins or the manage- 
ment of the affair in Korea. They have a 
strong suspicion that the administration 
must keep the war going as an alibi for, and 
to distract attention from, the inflation on 
which New Deal political fortunes—both 


kinds—are based. The OPS has stuck in their 
throats. 

To counter this rising resistance to con- 
trols. the administration proposes a rough 
and ruthless law, requiring the employment 
of thousands of enforcement agents. Like a 
diseased person addicted to dope taking, the 
country is to be administered bigger and 
better doses of regimentation to deaden the 
pain of advancing inflation. (The incidental 
advantage of increasing the bureaucracy is 
not to be overlooked.) 

The physicians who are doctoring the econ- 
omy with narcotics are compelled by politi- 
cal considerations to continue this sort of 
therapy. Any stoppage of the inflationary 
spending—and money tinkering—would spell 
the doom of the administration. It is not 
to be expected that they would vote them- 
selves out of office to save the country from 
ruin. 

On the other side, the management of the 
GOP is most apprehensive lest they be ma- 
neuvered into responsibility for the inevita- 
ble debacle. Having originally watched— 
and oratorically, at least, opposed—the dan- 
gerous policies of the administration, they 
have no taste now for playing any heroic 
role. They respect the uncanny ability of 
the New Deal apparatus to shift the blame 
from its own shoulders. Hence, the opposi- 
tion is inclined to let the administration 
pursue its fatal course, 
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The public’s attitude toward OPS has been 
characterized by complete noncooperation. 
Its directives are being ignored. Its propa- 
ganda is falling on deaf ears. Whether the 
administration likes it or not, the attitude 
of the public is recorded on that extremely 
sensitive body, the Congress. Perhaps that 
is why the hearings on the administration’s 
OPS bill are so poorly attended, and inter- 
est in it is so lacking. 

To me, this attitude of the public is quite 
heartening. Four years ago—March 18, 
1947—I predicted on the floor of the House 
that as a result of the Truman policy of 
global intervention: 

“OPA regimentation and coercion would 
be reimposed under the old forms or in some 
new sugar-coated version.” 

It was not difficult, in view of the spending 
program of the administration, to make that 
prediction, nor to foretell, as I did then, the 
Korean affair. But what I could not antici- 
pate is the present reaction of the people to 
price and wage controls. 

Perhaps the innate common sense of the 
American people is beginning to assert itself. 
The double talk of economic experts cannot 
obscure from their consciousness the fact 
even a first-quality 5-ton truck will be de- 
stroyed if you consistently load 20 tons on 
it and punish it with gruelling drives. That 
long-suffering creature, the American tax- 
payer, cannot indefinitely carry the combined 
deficits of the non-Russian world, plus the 
welfare schemes created by power-hungry 
politicians. And, being American, he is put- 
ting in a protest. 

Yes, the revolt against OPS may be the 
warning signal that the rank and file have 
awakened to the dangers of our global adven- 
tures. Certainly it indicates that there will 
be no easy public acceptance of the compul- 
sion and skulduggery of this agency, the 
one thing the administration has counted on 
to keep them quiet while inflation and 
world-saving activities continue. 

That is why, I think, the OPS show before 
the House Banking and Currency Committee 
is fizzling out. 

It is time, then, for some deep soul-search- 
ing on the part of those in high places. The 
American people are approaching the mood 
of those patriots who presided over the Bos- 
ton Tea Party. They are showing their ca- 
pacity to resist oppression. whether it comes 
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from abroad or from within. That, indeed, 
is their patriotic duty. If, however, they are 
seduced into acceptance of OPS the great 
American dollar will go the way of the French 
franc after World War I—and their heritage 
of freedom will be lost in the ultimate dis- 
aster of inflation. 


Broadcast to Russian People by the 
United States Secretary of State 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. BRIEN McMAHON 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, May 29, 1951 


Mr. McMAHON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be print- 
ed in the Appendix of the Recorp an 
editorial taken from yesterday’s New 
York Times entitled “Cold War Coun- 
terattack.” 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torial was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

CoLD War COUNTERATTACK 


A broadcast in the Georgian language, 
beamed on the Soviet state of Georgia, carry- 
ing the words of the American Secretary 
of State, may well mark the opening of a 
new phase in our ideological struggle with 
the Soviet Union. This is a counterat- 
tack in the cold war. Let us hope that it is 
the beginning of a large and ultimately 
successful offensive. 

The State Department was quick to as- 
sert that it was not undertaking to foment 
a revolution in the Soviet Union. An ap- 
peal to any idea of separatism, it is held, 
might only serve to unite the various dif- 
fering Russian peoples. At the same time, 
there will be every effort made to give those 
who are oppressed by the Soviet Union some 
sense of what the free world thinks and 
feels. With this is to go a continuing ex- 
pression of our interest and friendship. 

This latter phase of the program is in line 
with the McMahon resolution, recently 
adopted in the Senate, in which the Ameri- 
can legislators went over the heads of the 
leaders in the Kremlin to address a message 
of friendly esteem to the people of Russia, 
How much of such an assurance will eventu- 
ally reach the individual human beings to 
whom it was addressed cannot, of course, be 
known. But the gesture of friendship has 
been made. It is our avowed purpose to ex- 
tend a friendly hand to all those who love 
freedom and strive for it. This was the 
meaning conveyed by Dean Rusk in his re- 
cent controversial speech on policy in re- 
spect to China. He stated that those who 
tried to shake off the chains of an odious 
tyranny could count on friendly aid from 
the United States. In the strict sense, 
perhaps, that might be called an incitement 
to revolution. In the broader sense it is an 
affirmation that there can be a solidarity of 
effort and a singularity of purpose in the 
free world. 

It is a legitimate objective in the free world 
to promote the struggle against tyranny. 
The Voice of America is supposed to be the 
voice of freedom and its message is meant to 
be one of hope and encouragement. The 
good things in the free life are depicted 
precisely in the belief that the picture will 
cause the desire for emulation. That is not 
“interfering” in the affairs of another state, 
but it is clearly suggesting the value and 
wisdom of resistance to enslavement. 
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In the case of the Acheson broadcast and 
the other “splinter language” broadcasts 
that are to follow to territories within the 
Soviet Union there is a clear indication of 
the effort to get “directly on the target.” 
There has been much criticism of the Voice 
of America program on the ground that it is 
too general in nature and too harmless. It is 
quite plain that the voice is stepping up the 
tempo of its work. As much of that criticism 
as is valid can certainly be met. 

Senator WILLIAM BENTON, who at one time 
headed the State Department's information 
activities, yesterday suggested a similar get- 
ting on the target in regard to India. He 
proposes that the wheat loan be made the 
basis for a large-scale campaign to win In- 
dian opinion away from Communist propa- 
ganda. That there is need for some such 
action goes without saying. The Russians 
were able to pull off a coup in the propa- 
ganda field with the promise of a sale of 
wheat that amounted to just about one- 
tenth of what the United States had shipped 
to India in the preceding 4 months. Even 
now, with the 2,000,000-ton loan program 
rapidly coming to fruition, the Urited States 
is still getting a thoroughly bad press in 
India. The result is a partial alienation of 
India from the sympathies of at least some 
of the Western World and the alienation of 
Indians from the very friends who could be 
most helpful to them. 

It may seem to many persons that propa- 
ganda campaigns of this sort should be un- 
necessary. We are willing to live and let 
live and have no desire to force our ideas 
upon others. Unheppily, we and the world 
in which we live are under a continuous as- 
sault from an antagonist that is not willing 
to live and let live. We are obliged to wage 
a “cold war” because a “cold war” has been 
‘waged upon us. We have been under steady 
and heavy pressure. It is a good thing to 
know that at some points we are going over 
to the counterattack. 


The Constitution of the United States: A 
Blueprint for World Peace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH B. MITCHELL 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 10, 1951 


Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. Speaker, our 
Constitution, in the opinion of 16-year- 
old Kent S. Renshaw, a junior in 
Seattle’s Roosevelt High School, has real 
meaning to a world which is seeking, in 
his words, “a permanent peace that will 
withstand the stress and strain of dis- 
agreement, intolerance, and ignorance.” 

Kent won first prize in the Seattle Bar 
Bar Association-Seattle Post-Intelli- 
gencer essay contest on the subject: The 
Constitution of the United States, a 
Blueprint for World Peace. 

The essay, judged the winner by 
Superior Court Judge Theodore S. 
Turner, Chamber of Commerce Presi- 
dent Thomas Kelly, and University of 
Washington Professor J. B. Harrison, ig 
well worth perusal by Members of Con- 
gress. I ask that it be printed in the 
Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD:. 
THE CONSTITUTION OF THE UNITED STATEs{ 

A BLUEPRINT FoR WoRLD PEACE 

In these uncertain times, troubled by the 

constant threat of war. it is increasingly im 


portant that we find or create a blueprint 
from which world peace can be constructed, 
@ permanent peace that will withstand the 
stress and strain of disagreement, intoler- 
ance, and ignorance. 

In the eighteenth century our ancestors 
wer. faced with a similar problem, that of 
finding a set of plans with which a country, 
composed of people from many nations, could 
be governed. After struggle and deliberation 
the United States Constitution was evolved, 
and no one could have foreseen from that 
original design how good the structure was 
to be. It has proved elastic enough to change 
to meet changing conditions; the original 
Constitution, which was designed to govern 
13 small States, has been retained, but 
amended to meet the needs of 48 great States. 
This same blueprint could be tailored to 
create a constitution for world peace. 

Legislative powers could be vested in a 
world congress consisting of a senate and a 
house of representatives elected by the peo- 
ple of the several nations, senators chosen 
two from each nation, and representatives 
chosen from the different nations on a basis 
of population. The need for safeguarding 
legislative powers should be recognized. 
The United States Constitution has endured 
for many years and fit changing conditions 
for two main reasons; it gives the people the 
right to amend it and it gives Congress the 
right to pass laws necessary and proper to 
carry out its expressed powers. These pow- 
ers should be written into the world con- 
stitution. 

Executive power could be vested in a 
President to hold office for a precetermined 
period, chosen by electors appointed by the 
various nations, each nation having the 
same number of electors as it has represent- 
atives. 

Judicial powers could be vested in a su- 
preme court and such inferior courts as the 
world congress should appoint, each nation 
having one justice in the supreme court. 
Any nation committing an act of aggression 
should be given a fair trial, with the punish- 
ment not to be excessive, but designed to fit 
the crime committed. 

Like the Constitution of the United States, 
the United Nations constitution should lay 
emphasis on personal liberty and equality; 
consider the rights of those who are power- 
less to enforce their rights; maintain that 
the rights of the people transcend the rights 
of government; allow religious freedom, free- 
dom of speech and press; abolish all forms 
of slavery and respect the sanctity of indi- 
vidual nations. Thus, the object of the 
world constitution would be the welfare of 
all nations rather than the advantage of 
those who govern. 

“The desire for freedom has created and 
established justice in the United States” and 
this desire, held by all people of the earth, 
can do the same for all nations. If this 
blueprint for peace were adopted the United 
Nations would in time realize that the ob- 
jectives all have in common are more im- 
portant than the differences that now keep 
them apart. 


Government Financing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE A. SMATHERS 


OF FLORIDA 


IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES ` 


Tuesday, May 29, 1951 


Mr. SMATHERS, Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recor an article 
entitled “Financing America Needs 
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Know-How,” published in the Jackson- 
ville American for May 18, 1951. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


FINANCING AMERICA NeEDS Know-How 


It would be a fine thing for this country's 
finances if some system, divorced from poli- 
tics, of course, divorced from public suspi- 
cion, too, if the latter is possible, whereby 
businessmen with know-how could supervise 
the investment of public funds to the end 
that capital might be established for the 
public weal, and our Nation begin to live 
upon income rather than outlay. The cur- 
rent looseness of handling of public money, 
when a foundation might be laid that would 
build a sort of trust that would make at 
least the next generation less burdened than 
we, is an outrage. 

Here in the richest country in the world, 
where capital is put to such good use in 
private finance and industry, we treat public 
funds like the sand in an hour glass. 

Lenin said, “Someday we will force the 
United States to spend itself to destruc- 
tion.” A prophecy he'd admire to see being 
fulfilled. A halt is needed somewhere to our 
continuous spending until some basic foun- 
dation plan is established. Government 
economy will not do the trick, although 
that is highly desirable, 

Among our bankers, business, and pro- 
fessional men it seems that some would be 
found who would risk the what's in it for 
them?” initial public query that some fear, 
Our trouble is that the level of official qual- 
ity, thinking and performance has sunk 80 
low that we now produce few greats or near 
greats as we did in the early days of our 
Republic. Then it was casually accepted 
that the men who offered their experience 
and know-how to our Nation were so sound- 
ly uppermost in their own rights, inside and 
outside, that the public availed itself un- 
hesitatingly of their services, 

Once when Washington, reading to his 
forlorn, cold, and hungry troops, asked for- 
giveness, in the courtesy of the times, for 
reaching for his spectacles, for eyes that had 
“grown dim in the service of his country- 
men,” his hearers wept. Jefferson, Franklin, 
Morris, Paine, Henry, Calhoun, to name only 
a few of the greats on the lips of every 
schoolboy, didn't have to shy away from 
shouldering the burdens entailed in the 
building of a country because of what their 
countrymen’s suspicions of them might he. 
The country’s needs gave them the oppor- 
tunity to serve, and because they had the 
superior natural endowments that answered 
their country’s needs, these men developed 
personal greatness. They evolved as they 
served. Few of them would be known today, 
serving still because of their example, had 
they had the suspicions of their countrymen 
to meet, along with the burdens of the of- 
fices they created and held for the building 
of their new Republic. 

Washington loved his broad acres, his 
wife, and his own fireside more than any- 
thing else in the world. Jefferson too, and 
all the others. Yet, because the country’s 
needs called them, they never felt free to 
indulge in the luxuries of private life only. 
So actually they loved their country, their 
place in the scheme of the cosmos, more than 
they loved themselves, That is the spirit 
that builds the greats among mankind. 

There must be some men left in our Nation 
who will think about this need to convert 
the Nation’s income into permanent founda- 
tions from which the whole world, not only 
ourselves, could benefit. Only they can pro- 
vide the know-how, the skill, and the far- 
sighted knowledge of public finance and 
economy. Only they have the lingo, even, 
to express the objective. But probably the 
idea hidden here will awaken some of them 
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to the possibilities in this sort of public 
service. True, they might in a sense be ex- 
pendable. But only some expendables 
among the laymen of our Nation will wipe 
from the public consciousness the sense of 
having been betrayed by most of those who 
now do our public spending and taxing. 


Acheson Notes Record Errors 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 28, 1951 


Mr. TEAGUE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
ORD, the following editorial which ap- 
peared in the Dallas News of May 22 
concerning Secretary of State Hon. 
Dean Acheson, and the Japanese peace 
treaty: 

ACHESON NOTES RECORD ERRORS 


If there is still a pro-Soviet bloc burrow- 
ing in the State Department, the member- 
ship can have derived scant comfort from 
the reply of the United States to the Rus- 
sian note on the dormant Japanese peace 
treaty. Dean Acheson’s point-by-point dis- 
cussion of the vague and evasive Soviet 
charges is a masterly document. Mr. Sec- 
retary notes the errors with a practiced eye 
and in one instance he calls attention to 
deliberate change in the wording of the Pots- 
dam agreement to which the Soviet appeals. 

Secretary Acheson tells off the Soviet: 

1. The Potsdam agreement dealt not at all 
with a peace treaty for Japan, Russia then 
being a neutral in the war. It was decided 
that matters not specifically covered could be 
referred by agreement to the council created 
by Potsdam, but this country has not so 
agreed on a treaty with Japan. 

2. The Soviet charges bad faith on the 
Cairo Declaration because Formosa and the 
Pescadores have not been returned to China, 
Sharply Acheson notes two changes in the 
phrasing at the declaration. This included 
Manchuria, which the Soviet omits, and 
called for return, not to China, as the U. S. 
S. R. says, but to the Republic of China. 
The Soviet itself has frequently declared that 
the so-called Chinese People’s Republic is 
not identical with the Republic of China. 

3. Chinese interests have been fully pro- 
tected in the exclusion of Japanese sover- 
eignty from former or present Chinese ter- 
rain. 

4. The Soviet complains of a possible 
United Nations trusteeship over certain 
Japanese islands now occupied by Allied 
tzoops, but conveniently omits to mention 
that the U. S. S. R. is occupying some Japa- 
nese islands, too. 

5. There are no known agreements on 
demilitarization of Japan as stated, but not 
identified by the Soviet. 

6. The Soviet insistence that Japan should 
be denied the essential protection of col- 
lective security is contrary to the doctrine 
of Stalin himself. Doubtless chuckling that 
“mine enemy” had indeed written a book, 
with unerring precision, Acheson went back 
to quote against Stalin his own 1939 speech. 

The Soviet does not come into this court 
with clean hands. For the record, the State 
Department has branded the duplicity in- 
volved. In the diplomacy of debate, credit 
Dean Acheson with a notable victory. Trans- 
lating this into practical terms is unfortu- 
nately a different matter indeed. The Soviet 
will continue to go its way and we will try 
to go ours. 


Corps of Engineers Say That Works To 
Harness Lower Mississippi and Protect 
Louisiana and Mississippi From Peren- 
nial Floods Will Be Completed in 1957 
if Congress Appropriates Funds 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HENRY D. LART ADE, IR. 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 14, 1951 


Mr. LARCADE. Mr. Speaker, under 
previous leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I wish to submit an article 
by Ken Gormin, columnist, published in 
the New Orleans Times-Picayune, of 
Sunday, May 24, 1951, quoting a review 
and statement by Col. Charles A. Holle, 
district engineer, at New Orleans, La., 
under the subject of the above caption. 

Mr. Speaker, as one who has been 
working with the Corps of Engineers 
and the Federal Government to protect 
Louisiana and my district from the de- 
structive and devastating floods that are 
an annual threat to the lives and prop- 
erty of our people, it is pleasing to know 
that at long last there is about to be 
realized and accomplished a gigantic 
undertaking which commenced after the 
great 1927 flood in the Mississippi Valley. 

Mr. Speaker, I agree with all that is 
said in the article referred to and in- 
cluded herein, except that there is one 
phase of the over-all project which is not 
mentioned and which it is generally 
agreed is absolutely necessary to the full 
completion of these works under way, 
that is, that there will be required the 
construction of a control lock and struc- 
ture at the confluence of the Mississippi, 
Red, and Old Rivers on the Old River, 
to control the flow of floodwaters from 
the Mississippi River through Old River 
to the Atchafalaya, and which will re- 
quire an additional expenditure of 
twenty-million-and-odd dolars. 

The article by Mr. Gormin is most 
interesting and reassuring, and is as 
follows: 

(By Ken Gormin) 

The unseasonably long dry spell has prov- 
en a boon in the construction of the huge 
control structure of the Morganza flood- 
way—and work on some phases is nearly 3 
months ahead of schedule. 

United States engineers are confident the 
structure—25 miles northwest of Baton 
Rouge on the west side of the Mississippi 
will be completed in the winter of 1952 and 
ready—along with all levees in the Atcha- 
falaya Basin—to handle high waters in the 
spring of 1953. 

The Morganza floodway projects will cost 
$40,000,000, with the 3,900-foot-long con- 
trolled opening of the structure near the 
town of Morganza to cost $20,000,000. 

These estimates were made several years 
ago, and Robert Hunter, executive at the 
New Orleans district corps of engineers, said 
the engineers expect the job to be completed 
within those figures in spite of increased 
costs. 

ONE OF THREE OUTLETS 

The Morganza floodway extends from the 
Mississippi River above Morganza to the 
Atchafalaya River backwater about a mile 
south of Krotz Springs. 
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The Morganza floodway is one of three 
parallel spillways under way to divert flood- 
waters of the Mississippi River from Green- 
ville, Miss., all the way to the Gulf of Mex- 
ico. 

The Atchafalaya River with its engineer- 
improved drainage system is one, the Mor- 
ganza is the second, and the West Atcha- 
falaya floodway, due for completion in 1957, 
is the third. 

The flood-control system in the lower Mis- 
sissippi River Valley is being constructed to 
handle a project flood—a hypothetical flood 
that might occur if all tributaries would 
pour their peak loads into the main river at 
the same time. 


DIVERSIONS EXPLAINED 


The engineers estimate this would mean 
that approximately 3,000,000 cubic feet of 
water a second would rush down the Mis- 
sissippi at Old River near the Mississippi- 
Louisiana line north of Baton Rouge. 

The flood-control plan calls for floodways 
designed to divide this water—diverting 
1,500,000 cubic feet per second through Mor- 
ganza, the Atchafalaya, and the West Atcha- 
falaya floodways. 

The Bonnet Carre spillway, above New 
Orleans, is designed to divert as much as 
250,000 cubic feet of water per second into 
Lake Pontchartrain. This would leave a 
maximum of 1,250,000 cubic feet of water 
per second to flow past New Orleans and into 
the Gulf of Mexico, without danger to the 
population or to property. 

WILL RELIEVE LOWER AREA 


»The Morganza and the West Atchafalaya 
floodways follow down the opposite sides of 
the Atchafalaya River until the end of the 
levee system along the Atchafalaya is 
reached, There they merge into one wide 
floodway with their waters flowing through 
Wax Lake Outlet or Berwick Bay into the 
Gulf of Mexico. 

The Morganza floodway will carry a maxi- 
mum of 600,000 cubic feet of water per sec- 
ond; the Atchafalaya River, about 650,000; 
and the remainder will spill down the West 
Atchafalaya floodway. 

Once these floodways are completed and 
in operation the drainage from 1,245,000 
square miles will no longer menace the peo- 
ple of the lower alluvial valley, who have 
relied for generations on levees alone to 
fend off floodwaters. 

Engineers anticipate that the Morganza 
floodway will be operated about once every 5 
years. 

It is a mammoth undertaking, and the 
control structure is fast shaping up. 

Major features of the Morganza floodway 
are: 

1. The control structure at the head of the 
floodway to serve as a controlled inlet and 
provide high-level crossing facilities for the 
Port Allen branch line of the Texas & Pacific 
Railway, the main line of the Louisiana & 
Arkansas Railway, and State Highway 30. 

2. Upper and lower guide-levees. 

3. The Ponte Coupee drainage in the upper 
guide levee to pass accumulated drainage 
runoff from the portion of Pointe Coupee 
Parish protected by this levee. 

4. The high-level crossing over the flood- 
way for the Texas & Pacific Railway’s main 
line. This is east of Melville. 

5. The high-level crossing for United 
States Highway 190, east of Krotz Springs. 

6. The high-level crossing for the New 
Orleans Texas & Mexico Railway also east 
of Krotz Springs. 
THREE-THOUSAND-NINE-HUNDRED-AND-SIX-FOOT 

GATE 

The combined structure will have a gated 
portion 3,906-feet long centrally located. 
Earth embankments are being built to join 
the gated portion to the guide levees of the 
floodway. The embankment will become 
part of the main-line levee of the Mississippi. 
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Before the floodway can be operated a levee 
in front of it will have to be degraded. 

The gated portion of the control structure 
is under contract to Farnsworth & Chambers 
Co. of Houston, Tex. It will have a concrete 
weir resting on more than 3,700 foundation 
piles of concrete and steel averaging 90 feet 
in length and many weighing as much as 
24 tons. There will be 125 bays, each with 
a span of more than 28 feet between piers. 
The piers will support guides for the gates, 
rails for two gantry cranes to be used to 
raise and lower the gates, a highway, and a 
Tailway. 

A stilling basin will be constructed di- 
rectly behind the main structure and stone 
and riprap will be placed both in front and 
behind the control structure, 


PILES MADE ON SITE 


The piles—all reinforced with heavy bas- 
ketlike meshes of steel—are being manu- 
factured on the site by the Raymond Con- 
crete Co. of New York City. They range to 
118 feet in length. 

It will take 48,000 barrels of cement aside 
from all the steel, sand, and gravel to manu- 
facture the piles. 

The Raymond Co. built special equipment 
to handle the piles, and Martin G. Chitty, 
field assistant for the Baton Rouge field area, 
New Orleans district, Corps of Engineers, be- 
lieyes the pile drivers are the biggest of their 
type ever used. 

The piles are cured for 14 days before they 
are used, and each must pass a test of 4,800 
pounds of pressure to the square inch before 


it is O. K. d, project engineer John W. Har- 


ris said. 
PILES TO BE SLANTED 


The piles are moved on flatcars to the 
cranes and pile drivers along a track which 
is parallel to the structure site. 

The piles are driven at a slant, and they 
form criss-cross rows. Each pile is driven 
until its tip becomes imbedded in sand. As 
each is driven, it is directed at a slant, and 
Chitty explained this is done so they will 
form a powerful barrier to the 2314-foot 
headwall of water that might build up at it 
when the gates are not in operation. 

Col. Charles G. Holle, New Orleans district 
engineer, under whose over-all direction the 
floodways are being built, said the control 
structure is designed to withstand a pressure 
of 50,000 tons. He explained that the criss- 
crossing of the piles driven in the unique 
angle fashion will prevent the control struc- 
ture from being overturned by the great 
weight of the water. 


NO TRAFFIC INTERRUPTION 


To build the main structure over the piles 
will take about 32,000 tons of cement, 64,- 
000 tons of sand, and 128,000 tons of gravel, 
plus well over 14,000,000 pounds of rein- 
forcing steel. 

Harris said the over-all control structure 
is approximately 25 percent completed. The 
plans call for relocating railway lines atop 
the structure in late 1952 and early 1953 and 
enlarging the embankments enough to carry 
a wide, highway. 

All work is being carried out at present 
without any interruption of railway or high- 
way traffic. 

The first phase has progressed far. It 
consists of building the embankments lead- 
ing to the control structure. It’s 70-percent 
complete. The embankments will take 
6,000,000 cubic yards of earth. 

The excavation and foundation for the 
control structure is proceeding so well that 
the engineers estimate this important phase 
is probably 3 months ahead of schedule. 

GATES BEING FABRICATED 


The last thing to be done before the struc- 
ture can be operated will be the installa- 
tion of steel gates that are being fabricated 
by the Avondale Marine Ways, Inc. 


Delivery of the gates is to start by Octo- 
ber 1. The gates are 22½ feet in height. 

The M floodway will be ready, 
Chitty said, to operate before tracks are re- 
located and reservation buildings erected. 
The 388 miles of guide and protection levees 
for the combined floodways system will be 
completed early in the winter of 1952, Colo- 
nel Holle said. 

These levees will afford complete protec- 
tion to all communities in the area from 
the heads of the floodways to and past Mor- 
gan City. 

He said sufficient funds have been ear- 
marked by the Congress to carry work 
through fiscal year 1952, starting July 1, 1951. 

The colonel said that for the fiscal year 
1953 beginning July 1, 1952, $5,000,000 will 
be required additionally. He said this should 
be sufficient to complete the entire Morganza 
floodway. 

Construction of the erabankment portions 
of the structure will cost about $2,750,000, 
and the gated portion about $16,000,000. 
Louisiana’s highway department will per- 
form the road paving, and the Texas & Pacific 
Railway the track work. 

Colonel Holle said that once the floodway 
system is completed such disasters as the 
fiood of 1927 will be relegated to history. 


Memorial Day Address by Hon. Brien 
McMahon, of Connecticut 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, May 31, 1951 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, on May 
30, Memorial Day, our distinguished 
colleague, the senior Senator from Con- 
necticut [Mr. McManon], was the prin- 
cipal speaker at Memorial Day services 
held at Hyde Park, the birthplace and 
burial place of the late Franklin D. 
Roosevelt. The Senator from Connecti- 
cut made a touching and inspiring ad- 
dress. Since I was privileged to be the 
Memorial Day speaker at Hyde Park 
last year, I take particular pleasure in 
asking unanimous consent that the fine 
remarks of the Senator from Connecti- 
cut be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 


There being no objection, the address 


was ordered to þe printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


ADDRESS BY SENATOR MCMAHON AT MEMORIAL 
Day Services, Hype Pank, N. Y., May 30, 
1951 


We make this annual pilgrimage as some- 
thing more than a measure of devotion to 
the memory of a great soul. The primary 
purpose of our visit to the grave of Franklin 
Roosevelt is to replenish our own spiritual 
resources and to draw fresh inspiration from 
the magnificent political heritage which he 
left us. 

For many years the American people have 
set aside Memorial Day as a sacred pledge of 
their timeless devotion to the Nation's heroic 
dead. In selecting this quiet garden in 
which to pay our tribute, we do not do so 
because we exalt the sacrifice of one patriot 
above that of another. We come here be- 
cause in a very warm sense the late President 
symbolizes the nameless millions o, coura- 
geous men and women across the globe who 
gave their lives that liberty might live. 
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In full knowledge of his immense contribu- 
tions as a public figure, I think the inner 
glow of his personality may hold the key to 
that special niche which he occupies in the 
hearts of his countrymen. There was in 
Franklin Roosevelt a supreme feeling of 
compassion for his fellow men, He knew 
that policies of government affect, not robots, 
but the welfare and happiness of flesh and 
blood people, He understood in a very inti- 
mate way the trials and joys and sufferings 
of every day living. He knew that our 
Nation had its birth in the hopes and dreams 
of ordinary citizens and that it must never 
get far away from this fundamental source 
of its strength. 

I think of all the Presidents, Roosevelt 
was perhaps nearest to Lincoln in the gentle 
humaneness of his attitude toward people. 
Each of these men had tolerance and forbear- 
ance for human faults and human failings. 
But each of them knew the secret that 
humanity has made its greatest achievements 
in the aroused might of humble human 
beings. This ability to inspire great deeds 
for great causes is the highest form of 
eloquence. 

The simple and dignified prose of Lincoln 
touched the hearts as well as the minds 
of people. Roosevelt had this same quality 
to an unusual degree. Most of us present 
here, except the very young, have vivid 
memories of the words of Franklin D. Roose- 
velt in those tremendous moments of history 
when the fate of our country depended upon 
the turn of his leadership. In those mo- 
ments he never let us down. He brought a 
personal touch to great issues which made 
them understandable alike to those of great 
learning and to those of limited education. 
And above all, the thrill of his words echoed 
the majesty of the occasion inspiring men 
of all faiths to band together in common 
hope and common purpose. I believe the 
memory of these great occasions will remain 
with us as long as life shall lert. 

The late President was destined to play his 
part in public affairs during the first half 
of the twentieth century. This will be known 
in history as a melancholy age in the affairs 
of men. The First World War hastened the 
advent of economic depression and social un- 
rest, and those in turn formed the seedbed 
in which flourished some of the most sinister 
forces in human history. The cycle of eco- 
nomic disintegration was already well ad- 
vanced when he assumed the Presidency in 
1933. 

Under the impact of business stagnation 
and mass unemployment, the governments 
of Europe were tottering on the brink of 
total collapse, Conditions in this country 
were little, if any, better. Only leadership 
of a supreme order could reverse the trend 
and preserve those values of civilized living 
upon which the United States was founded. 

He gave that leadership in the fullest 
measure. He quickened the faith of the 
American people in the democratic process, 
He restored confidence in our way of life; he 
gave our people unbounded courage because 
he had such courage himself, He preserved 
and strengthened the economic and social 
order without the slightest impairment to 
those great liberties without which human 
life is unendurable. He demonstrated that 
we can enjoy the material blessings of life 
without sacrificing liberty of conscience or 
freedom of worship or freedom of expres- 
sion. He saved the best of our civilization 
when there were timid doubters who said it 
never could be saved. 

By his superb work in restoring the sta- 
bility of our Government against internal 
dangers, Franklin Roosevelt reserved for him- 
self a distinguished place in the list of great 
American Presidents. But this was only a 
part of his contribution. Across the ocean, 
during the late 1920's, there was less success 
in preserving the blessings of democracy for 
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which men had fought so long and so bit- 
terly. 

The skies over Europe and Asia were black- 
ened by the ugly banners of ruthless despots 
who sought to capitalize on human misery 
for their own selfish purposes. They sought 
to uproot, not alone the social order and the 
economic order, but the very foundations of 
morality which form the bedrock of western 
civilization. In the guise of economic im- 
provement, they sought to rob the citizen not 
only of his liberties but of his dignity and 
worth as an individual created in God's 
image. This was organized blasphemy backed 
by the guns and tanks of modern warfare. 

While men of lesser vision faltered, while 
the cynical intoned that it was none of our 
business, the late President was among the 
first to realize that the spread of this evil 
could engulf us all. He set about the ar- 
duous task of mobilizing the free nations in 
defense of the liberties which had made them 
great. He never compromised and he never 
cringed under the direful threats of power- 
maddened despots. From the day the issue 
was drawn, he lifted his voice always in de- 
fense of peace and freedom. 

The story of the Second World War is one 
of the saddest pages in human annals. The 
mind is almost incapable of grasping the 
toll of death and suffering, the mounds of 
ash and rubble, which the blood-lush of 
these dictators imposed upon their fellow 
men. In the misery of this contemplation, 
we have only one consolation. It would 
have been vastly worse if these dreadful des- 
pots had succeeded in crushing the liberties 
of the free world. 

There is an element of grandeur and no- 
bility in the role which Franklin Roosevelt 
played in turning back the tide of ruthless 
aggression. He put pillars of strength un- 
der the structure of western civilization, 
Time and again his voice gave a mighty lift 
to the spirit of the free world when fresh 
courage was crucial to the cause. Time and 
again his words gave hope and courage 
wherever embattled men were free to hear 
them. He left the imprint of his indomitable 
spirit upon the minds and souls of nations 
as well as men. 

Almost to the very moment of death, 
Franklin Roosevelt was using the talents of 
his mind and heart to spell out the fruits 
of victory in terms of lasting peace. His 
wide-ranging intellect was exploring new 
ways and new methods of improving human 
relationships. He never yielded his great 
dream that men of good will can build a 
new world, unsullied and unspoiled by the 
malice and hatreds of wicked men. 

Above the turmoil and the strife and the 
bitterness of the first half of the twentieth 
century, the figure of Franklin D. Roosevelt 
stands out in giant size. He fought with 
all he had for all he knew was good. He 
embodied for us those virtues of faith and 
courage and justice which finds thei” source 
spring deep in the soul of America. As long 
as good men live, they will make their way 
to this quiet place to pay homage to his 
memory. 

In surviving the perils of the first half 
century, we have not reached the goal. The 
ugly shadow of the hammer and sickle dark- 
ens too much of the globe already. The 
powder kegs of total war are strewn across 
the earth—this time the most destructive 
war of all. 

Again the free world faces an agonizing 
test to ensure its survival. God grant that 
this test shall not be resolved in blood. 

As we are not privileged to take counsel 
of Franklin Roosevelt, so we are not privi- 
leged to say what he would do in the 
troubles which confront us. It is our task 
to learn what we can from the legacy of 
lofty thoughts and heroic deeds which he 
left us. 

In our struggle against totalitarian com- 
munism, we appreciate that the issue goes 
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far beyond that of a great world power seek- 
ing political domination and economic ex- 
ploitation. The foul purpose of commu- 
nism, like that of its twin evil Hitlerism, is 
to malform the soul of man. It has an 
affinity with total infamy. Communism not 
only makes physical slaves of human beings; 
it warps and disfigures the human spirit 
to its own insidious likeness. 

This time, in a very real sense, we are 
struggling to preserve the sacred values for 
which good men have fought throughout the 
centuries. At stake here is a basic conflict 
between the magnificent truths proclaimed 
in the Declaration of Independence and the 
American Constitution and the crass ma- 
terialism of international communism. 
Truth is on trial—the right to know, the 
right to assemble, the right to petition gov- 
ernment, the right to speak and print what 
we think, the right to worship God in con- 
formity with our conscience. 

In Soviet Russia, this denial of supreme 
human values has reached its climax in the 
revolting idolatry of Comrade Stalin as the 
personal embodiment of the all-wise state. 
Like the working man, the arti ; in Russia is 
no longer free. The author writes what he 
is told, the artist paints what he is told, 
even the composer must fashion his melodies 
in the rigid rhythms prescribed by Papa 
Stalin. The beauty of creation is a prisoner 
of the state. If a scientist takes issue with 
the law of genetics, which spring full-blown 
from the massive brow of Mr. Stalin, he may 
repent his sins in the cold and dreary waste- 
lands of Siberia. Stalinism is the supreme 
law and Stalinism is God. 

The sun of truth has been darkened over 
Russia and over those satellite nations where 
communism holds sway. We have pledged 
ourselves that this odious system shall not 
blot out the liberties of the free world. But 
surely, not for centuries has the sinister 
power of organized evil posed such a threat 
to the safety and welfare of human institu- 
tions. 

This Soviet idolatry is repugnant to the 
deepest instincts of our nature. But just 
as communism is rooted in the degradation 
of the human spirit, so we must find its 
antidote by rebuilding the spiritual armories 
of the Western World. Centuries ago, it 
was discovered that barbarism and pagan- 
ism could be banished by the dynamic 
power of great truths and noble concepts. 
Decades ago it was demonstrated that the 
power of an idea could sweep away the 
foundations of the strongest dynasty. The 
idea of freedom is still the mightiest military 
weapon ever forged. 

Truth is now, as it always has been, the 
best answer to error. I believe we can 
employ truth, the idea of freedom, to sweep 
away the conspiracy of falsehood which 
Soviet communism has spread across the 
world and which threatens to bring on the 
most ghastly war in human history. 

Unlike a decade ago when Hitlerism 
threatened Europe, we are alive to the peril. 
Now we know that what happens across the 
oceans has a direct and deadly impact upon 
the security of America. We are building 
up huge armaments in united determina- 
tion to preserve our heritage against the 
encroachments of ruthless despotism. 
Should tyranny be tempted to strike again, 
this time the tyrants know that retribu- 
tion will be swift and terrible. 

But e world cannot exist indefinitely 
divided into two armed camps. A decade 
of uneasy peace may be as devastating as 
savage hostilities. The economic cost of 
sterile armaments may ultimately pull down 
the finest institutions which men have so 
painfully built over the centuries. The 
creative talents of freemen cannot flourish 
in a garrison state. 

Our task is to put these issues before 
the world in their true light. I believe 
that if given a chance, the light of truth 
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will inevitably melt away the shams and 
frauds upon which the claims of commu- 
nism are founded. I believe that a mas- 
sive crusade for peace and justice carried 
on with all the vigor and fire of the free 
nations is the only sane alternative to 
world war III. 

Behind the ominous iron curtain, there 
are countless millions of secret allies who 
hate war as much as we hate war. These 
nameless Russian people have no desire to 
end their miserable existence as the bloody 
pawns of power-maddened despots. Already 
there exists on a giant scale dissatisfaction, 
unrest and the sullen spirit of revolt among 
these imprisoned millions, Even the cruel 
knout of brutal oppression has never been 
able to stamp out the tiny spark of human 
liberty. And if this spark is fanned and 
fueled by the winds of truth, I believe this 
may be the beginning of the end of Soviet 
despotism. 

We need eloquent tongues and eloquent 
voices to summon the Western World to the 
mighty crusade which must be waged to pre- 
serve its eternal values. We need men of 
resolute spirit, possessed of the great vision, 
who will not be turned aside by timid 
doubters of taunting scoffers. We need men 
who can restate in ringing tones the spiritual 
values by which men live. 

I believe that in every great crisis, Divine 
Providence has given us leaders who under- 
stood the moral foundations of political is- 
sues. This was true of Washington and 
Lincoln. It was true of Wilson and Roose- 
velt. They tapped the spiritual storehouses 
of America to awaken patriots in its defense. 

We face an agonizing struggle in this age 
of atom bombs and raiding airplanes and 
guidcd missiles. But we must not falter and 
we must not despair. Many years ago a 
great poet of another land peered into the 
misty future. This is the vision he gave us: 


“Heard the heavens filled with shouting, and 
there rained a ghastly dew, 
From the nations’ airy navies grappling in 
the central blue; 
Far along the world-wide whisper of the 
south-wind rushing warm, 
With the standards of the peoples plunging 
thro’ the thunderstorm; 
Till the war-drum throbbed no longer, and 
the battle flags were furled, 
In the Parliament of man, the Federation 
of the world.” 


Freedom’s Open Door 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WAYNE N. ASPINALL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 31, 1951 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, the 
great heritage of freedoms characteris- 
tic of our Nation means many things to 
many people. I should like to call to the 
attention of the Members an essay which 
was written by Vincent Foster, a senior 
in the Montrose High School, Montrose, 
Colo., for the annual high school con- 
test sponsored by the Ladies Auxiliary 
of the Veterans of Foreign Wars of the 
United States as a part of their public 
service in the interest of advancing our 
heritage. This year, the challenge to 
young people all over the United States 
was Freedom’s Open Door, and this essay 
portrays its meaning to this outstanding 
student. This essay was judged by an 
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impartial board of leading citizens to 
be the best written for the contest in 
Colorado and has been submitted, under 
the rules, for the national contest. I 
should like to commend the ladies auxi- 
liary for offering such a worth-while 
challenge to our high school youth and 
I believe that such projects as this have 
a vital part in causing young people to 
think carefully about the glory which is 
America, and as long as they think care- 
fully about it, the heritage will go on. 
The essay follows: 
FREEDOM’S OPEN Door 
(By Vincent Foster) 


What a world of visions pass before your 
mind’s eye just upon hearing that title. 
The first I visualize is a great wide door—not 
ajar just a little way, but wide open—for all 
the world to look through, and for many peo- 
ple of other countries to come through. I 
know if I look a little more closely, I can see 
plainly the words of two inscriptions printed 
upon this wide-open door of freedom—the 
two foremost documents of our country’s en- 
lightenment and liberty, the Declaration of 
Independence and the Constitution of the 
United States of America—and in the boldest 
type are the words, “We hold these truths 
to be self-evident, that all men are created 
equal.” 

Over freedom’s open door I see two flags 
flying: one the red, white, and blue of our 
stars and stripes, symbol of innumerable pa- 
triots’ sacrifice and of all our loyal citizens’ 
love and devotion; the other the blue and 
white of the banner of the United Nations, 
symbol of the peace efforts of the 52 nations 
striving, for the most part, to work in har- 
mony for a better world. These flags bring 
to mind some lines from our national an- 
them, paraphrased only a little, “Long may 
they wave, o’er the land of the free and the 
home of the brave.” 

I should like to look through that open 
door upon some of the people who come into 
view. Perhaps this will give us an insight 
into what freedom’s open door symbolizes to 
me. As I look through this door, I remember 
that it was not always as wide open as it is 
now. Our forefathers were opening it, as 
far back as when the colonization of Amer- 
ica was being carried on by a few pioneers, 
who many times could have given up, but 
who kept up their vigilance and courage be- 
cause they knew how it felt to have freedom's 
door closed to them. Some of them had 
come here because they couldn't pay their 
debts; some because they couldn’t worship 
as they pleased; men came from every walk 
of life, but they all stuck together to open 
freedom’s door. Since then we have had to 
go to war many times to keep this door open, 
but we know it has been worth it. 

As I watch the passing throng, I see thou- 
sands of children going to school, and I am 
reminded that our educational system is the 
most democratic and economical of all coun- 
tries. Boys and girls in our country, regard- 
less of race or color, have a chance to go 
through grade school, high school, and even 
college if they so desire, for in our country 
there are many free State- and city-support- 
ed colleges that teach not only professions, 
but trades and vocations as well—the only 
restrictions being one’s own capabilities, ca- 
pacities, and desires. Where but in a democ- 
racy could you find such a golden oppor- 
tunity for education? We are so accustomed 
to it that we are apt to disregard it, but it is 
one we should put to use above all others, 
because “it is so much easier to build boys 
than to mend men.” 

A little farther on I see people going to 
worship at the place of their choice—some to 
a magnificent cathedral, others to a simple 
church, to a synagogue, or to a tent revival, 

I also observe people going to their own 
places of business to compete with others. 


We call this the freedom of free enterprise— 
the freedom that encourages industry and 
gives people incentive for using initiative. 

I see people gathered in groups talking— 
and note that some are members of subver- 
sive groups seeking to overthrow the very 
Government that allows this freedom they 
are abusing—the freedom of speech. Others 
among them are loyal, however, and are 
using the privilege, not abusing it. We no- 
tice the same thing among those engaged in 
writing for the press. 

Soon my attention is diverted by a group 
of men playing baseball, and I recognize 
among them Jackie Robinson, Roy Campa- 
nella, Yogi Berra, and Joe DiMaggio. They 
remind me that sports are one of the things 
symbolic of freedom’s open door, since in 
sports you are not judged by creed or color, 
but how well you do the job given you. Be- 
cause of this, sports have done a great deal 
toward getting rid of race prejudice and 
bringing about tolerance. 

These things I have mentioned are but a 
few of the freedoms to be observed. Others 
that may be noted are the right to assemble, 
the right to vote the way you please, the 
right to a trial by jury, the right to learn to 
think straight, the right for the aged to have 
a life free from want, and the right for men- 
tally defective pecple to be cared for in a 
humane fashion. 

In direct contrast to freedom’s open door, 
I think of the doorway covered with the iron 
curtain of communism, that keeps out all 
light of open-mindedness, tolerance, and en- 
lightenment, where freedom is a word the 
Communists are taught to hate, thereby 
causing the seeds of greed and dictatorship 
to grow. There are certain germs that grow 
better in the dark; and communism is one of 
the best—or, rather, worst—examples. Let 
us keep our door open to let in the light, so 
it will never grow here, 

One of our patriotic songs says so well what 
we as thinking Americans feel, that I think 
it is fitting to close with these lines: 


“Long may our land be bright, with freedom’s 
holy light, 
Protect us by Thy might, Great God, our 
King.” 


New Triumph for Truman 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN E. FOGARTY 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 31, 1951 


Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include a 
column from the Providence Journal for 
May 25, 1951, written by Frederic W. 
Collins and entitled “New Triumph for 
Truman” and an editorial from the Prov- 
idence Sunday Journal for May 27, 1951, 
entitled “Defensive Shield”: 


New TRIUMPH FoR TRUMAN—MESSAGE TO CON- 
GRESS MARKS TURN IN ROAD FoR UNITED 
STATES TOWARD POSITIVE EFFORT AGAINST 
RUSSIANS 


(By Frederic W. Collins) 


WASHINGTON, May 24—President Truman’s 
message to Congress today on what he called 
the mutual-security program marks the 
turn in the road for the United States away 
from a negative opposition to Russia to- 
ward a positive effort to create situations 
in which the Russians cannot be effective. 

Undoubtedly there will be criticisms of 
the amount and the detail of the $9,000,- 
000,000 program of arms aid, economic as- 
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sistance, and technical cooperation outlined 
by the President. 

The message will stand, however, as one 
of the greatest state papers ever composed 
by this Government, defining the American 
rọle in today’s world as it has never been 
defined before. 

There were no surprises and really no new 
approaches suggested in the Truman mes- 
sage. What it did, however, was to bring 
together in one place a philosophy of Amer- 
ican responsibility which has never been 
stated so clearly and in such concrete terms 
before. 

Mr. Truman’s message on the cold war, 
going back to the proposals for assistance 
to Greece and Turkey, which came to be 
known as the Truman Doctrine, generally 
have been acceptable to the American peo- 
ple. That has been demonstrated by the 
support of a backward and reluctant Con- 
gress. But they were piecemeal. The people 
never have had their tasks and the reasons 
for their sacrifices spelled out for them bet- 
ter than they were today. 


SYSTEM OFF FOR REAL HEIGHTS 


Mr. Truman’s highly effective utterance 
represents the fruits of a committee sys- 
tem of policy making and policy expression 
which is beginning to achieve real heights. 
One of the bonus aspe-is of today’s message 
was that it did not really come from Harry 
S. Truman, a controversial President, but was 
only said by him in behalf of a thoughtful 
and intelligent group learning to create 
something that can honestly be described as 
United States policy. 

Weeks and perhaps months of work went 
into the preparations for today’s message, 

The thing was fought out first in the co- 
ordinating group for foreign military and 
economic assistance, the international se- 
curity affairs committee (ISAC) in the De- 
partment of State. 

The preparation really goes back to last 
fall, when under the guidance of the Presi- 
dent the various departments and agencies 
concerned worked out their respective ju- 
risdictions under ISAC. The result was a 
document, still secret, which is referred to 
good-naturedly by the bureaucratic parties 
as “the treaty of Washington.” It is offi- 
cially designated as a “memorandum of 
agreement.” 

Once the administrative structure and the 
philosophical approach had been established, 
work began on giving effect to the general 
idea that the construction of an enduring 
peace in a time of appalling danger involved 
contributions of arms to friendly nations, 
and contributions of money—economic as- 
sistance—which would support their own 
rearmament efforts. 


CREDIT FOR BUDGET BUREAU 


Because vast amounts of money were in- 
volved, the Bureau of the Budget, which is 
one of Mr. Truman’s staff agencies, had an 
important part in the arranging of the 
scheme. At one point, the proposed expen- 
ditures ran to nearly $10,000,000,000. Then 
they were revised downward to $9,700,000,000. 
Today’s figure $9,000,000,000 represents a net 
shrinkage of $1,000,000,000, creditable to the 
Budget Bureau. 

In the course of the preparation of the 
program itself, half a dozen subcommittees 
worked under ISAC. But finally it all came 
down to an agreed enterprise, and then the 
problem of describing it and explaining it 
was reached. 

As is the case with all Presidential mes- 
sages, a great many hands and a great many 
minds went into the task of writing. 
Charles Murphy, the President’s counsel, 
perhaps ought to have the greatest credit for 
the result, but he would probably be the 
first to insist that others had honors com- 
ing to them for the job. 

At 8 o'clock last night Mr. Truman went 
over it himself, making comments and sug- 
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gestions. When the text was done, it was 
almost impossible to say who had created 
what phrases. But the collective effort had 
produced sentences having a rare combi- 
nation of simplicity and import, as for ex- 
ample: 

“The only kind of war we seek is the good 
old fight against man’s ancient enemies— 
poverty, disease, hunger, and illiteracy.” 

Mr. Truman’s statements in the past have 
suffered from the fact that they were dry 
and synthetic expressions of paper-ridden 
policy. Today’s is a new triumph of lucid- 
ity and warmth in equal proportions with 
policy. 


DEFENSIVE SHIELD 


The strength of President Truman's de- 
fensive shield message is that it ties together 
in one package hitherto separate but parallel 
foreign-aid programs and then relates the 
whole to American defense mobilization in 
a masterly statement of American policy. 

It is like the merger of streams into one 
broad, strong river with purposeful flow and 
straight direction. 

The virtue of the message is that it does 
not stop at outlining a program. It explains 
why the program is necessary in a positive 
and comprehensive statement of American 
policy which from now on will be a point of 
reference. 

The program, world-wide in scope, is char- 
acteristically American. While the emphasis 
of funds to be appropriated is upon prag- 
matic military necessities, there runs 
through it the American sense of mission 
seeking the betterment of backward peoples 
and our everlasting hope of enduring peace, 

The Truman request for $8,500,000,000 and 
$1,000,000,000 for the Export-Import Bank 
breaks down into four categories: (1) Direct 
military aid; (2) economic help in cases 
where economies may sag under the burden 
of armaments costs and therefore be politi- 
cally vulnerable to communism; (3) eco- 
nomic aid in return for strategic materials, 
as in the Latin-American countries; and (4) 
grants and loans and technical assistance to 
underdeveloped countries under the pat- 
tern of point 4. 

The key to the program, as it is to our 
national purpose, is set down in a magnifi- 
cent statement, concise and forceful: 

“We cannot win peace through appease- 
ment. We cannot gain security in isolation, 
We will not surrender.” 

The alternative is what Mr. Truman calls 
a defensive shield against aggression for all 
the free world through a program of mutual 
security. 

“The program for our own Armed Forces 
and this mutual-security program inter- 
lock,” he said. “The one builds upon the 
other, The purpose of each is the sccurity 
of the United States—the security of Ameri- 
can lives and homes against attack and the 
security of our rights and liberties as law- 
abiding members of the world community.” 

The President argues forcefully that, while 
we are potentially the strongest military 
power on earth, we cannot go it alone: “We 
cannot maintain our civilization if the rest 
of the world is split up, subjugated, and or- 
ganized against us by the Kremlin.” 

“This is hard common sense and sound 
economy,” he continued. “The dollars spent 
under the mutual-security program will 
build more strength in support of our secu- 
rity than we could build at home with the 
same expenditure of funds.” 

One has only to think of the alternative 
to the mutual-security program to under- 
stand its wisdom. Were we isolated in this 
hemisphere minus allies and friends, we 
should have to spend sums for security that 
would make the President’s request seem 
like chicken feed, But that would not be 
the most damnable consequence. The drain 
upon our economy would transpose us into 


a garrison state and the loss of our liberties 
would inevitably follow. 

This mutual security is needed, said the 
President, to counter the three major char- 
acteristics of the Soviet threat: First, the 
Soviet threat is world-wide and demands 
world-wide defensive measures. Second, the 
Soviet threat is total—aggression from with- 
out and subversion from within; its weapons 
are interchangeable to attack weakness 
where it finds it. “That is why the free 
world,” said Mr. Truman, “must concentrate 
not only military strength but also eco- 
nomic, political, and moral strength.” 
Third, the Soviet threat is indefinite: it may 
mean all-out aggression soon or drawn-out 
aggressive measures short of war. 

The President stressed the mutual char- 
acter of the program. “It is not a program,” 
he said, “under which we shall carry the rest 
of the world on our backs. * * * The 
program is founded on the principle of 
mutual effort and the knowledge that we 
can help effectively only those who help 
themselves.” 

In the undeveloped countries the assist- 
ance will raise their standards of living, 
better health, promote stability, and in these 
ways strengthen them to defeat the subver- 
sions of communism. 

The President is hopeful that in a few 
years the program will taper off and that 
military strength in being, together with 
increased productivity, will enable our allies 
to hold their defenses and maintain their 
economies without further American assist- 
ance. 

With this strength we shall have the de- 
fensive shield which will obviate the danger 
of war. “The only kind of war we seek,” 
said the President, “is the good old fight 
against man’s ancient enemies—poverty, dis- 
ease, hunger, and illiteracy.” 

That is what we would be doing now, said 
the President, if the rulers of the Soviet 
Union did not drown their words of peace 
with the drums of war, if their professions of 
peaceful intent were matched with deeds. 
. * © With the effort that now goes to 
military ends, “the century in which we live 
could become the brightest man has known 
on earth.” 

Though the immediate purpose of the 
mutual-security program is to be prepared 
against aggression, the hope is that the crea- 
tion of strength will have its effective impact 
upon the Kremlin without the test of war. 
Military defense forces will deter the Krem- 
lin’s hope of easy conquest. Increased 
prosperity in the free world will frustrate the 
Kremlin’s political penetration. There will 
thus be internal precsures within the Soviet 
Union; there will be restlessness among thé 
peoples. 

“The rules of the Soviet Union,” said the 
President, “will be forced by these pressures 
to abandon their policy of aggression.” 

That is what we are gambling on through 
the mutual-security program. Our prayer is 
that it will be successful. The end sought 
is worth far more than the cost of the 
program, 


How Long and How Far? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 31, 1951 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
include an editorial which appeared in 
the Newark Evening News, of Newark, 
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N. J., entitled “How Long and How 
Far?”: 
How Lone anp How Far? 

Senators of both parties are becoming fin- 
patient at the repititiousness and length of 
questions put to witnesses and at the pros- 
pect of the indefinite continuance of the 
Senate hearings into General MacArthur's 
removal and far-eastern policies in general. 

Of gravest concern is the revelation, of 
which no end is in sight, of the hitherto 
most secret war plants of the United States. 
The Soviet Union is not alone being in- 
formed of the strategic concepts and inten- 
tions of the United States, under differing 
circumstances, but these revelations are put- 
ting a most powerful propaganda weapon 
into the hands of the Politburo. Most dan- 
gcrous of all, it is even possible that informa- 
tion being publicized at the Senate hearings 
will incite the Soviet Union to war. 

‘These are not the opinions of some alarm- 
ist, but of one of the most distinguished of 
American soldiers, noted for his reserve, his 
caution, and his habit of understatement. 
Here is what the chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs of Sta, General Bradley, said at a 
session of the Senate hearings this week: 

“I think it is very harmful to our security 
and to our country and to our future secu- 
rity to have to pass on to Russia all of our 
intentions, all of our thoughts and all of 
our capabilities. 

“I would be perfectly willing to come up 
here before your appropriations committee 
and advocate a very large appropriation to 
buy similar information on Russia. I think 
it is probably true that we are unnecessarily 
inciting Russia to war—maybe not unneces- 
sarily—but it becomes necessary, because of 
the nature of these hearings, very largely.” 

General Marshall, Secretary of Defense, 
had the same thought when he told the 
Senate committees his disclosures made him 
feel like a Soviet intelligence agent. But 
let General Bradley finish: 

“I am sorry we have had to do this, but 
since it is demanded by the people, and is 
inherent in our form of Government, here 
it is. I just hope it doesn’t cause too much 
trouble in the fiture.” 

Whether or not there is a real public de- 
mand for disclosure of secret information, 
and whether such disclosure is inherent in 
our form of government, are at least doubt- 
ful. General Bradley is attempting to ration- 
alize a disagreeable, inescapable obliga- 
tion—to give information which the United 
States Senate, through two of its powerful 
committees, demands. 

There was an unquestioned public demand 
for the circumstances under which General 
MacArthur was removed and an answer from 
administration sources to General Mac- 
Arthur’s criticism of far-eastern. policies. 
There was at least a strong impulse, if not a 
demand, that the evidence laid before the 
Senate committecs should be made public. 

Eut how far will Senators go in pressing 
for disclosure of secret information? Is it 
unreasonable to expect Senators to restrain 
themselves? The record is full of prolonged, 
tendentious questions put not for the legiti- 
mate purpose of obtaining information, but 
to publicize the questioner, to enlarge his 
importance, to impress his constituents. 

Senator Toney, of New Hampshire, who was 
such a popular figure in the televised Kef- 
auver hearings in New York, manages on 
most occasions to turn up on the side of the 
angels. When his turn came to question 
General Bradley, the Senator said he had no 
questions. Said Mr. TOBEY: 

“Let us get onto ourselves and be strong 
and forget the little piddling stuff and the 
gratification of asking questions and mixing 
up the gears and throwing sand in the gear 
box. I think the whole thing is unfortunate. 

“I wish we could ring down the curtain for 
the good of the country, and the men in the 
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service in Korea, and for generations to 
come.” 

As of the present the hearings must go on, 
As of the present also it is apparent that 
some curb must be put upon the indefinite 
continuance of a technique that is putting 
the national interest to hazard. Senator 
Loon, a Republican, is right in his feeling 
that steps should be taken to shorten this 
proceeding. 


How Bad Can It Get? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER S. BARING 


OF NEVADA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 31, 1951 


Mr. BARING. Mr. Speaker, according 
to information gathered in Washington, 
a recent resolution adopted by the Na- 
tional Minerals Advisory Council, ar ad- 
visory body to the Secretary of the In- 
terior, states that “the price of metals 
and minerals has negligible impact on 
the cost of living.” It is incredible to 
think that the tycoons who make up the 
greatest number of the members of the 
Council should agree to any such state- 
ment of economic nonsense. 

The recommendations of the resolution 
are about as sensible as the above-quoted 
statement. The Council suggests that 
stabilization ceilings be adjusted peri- 
odically “at realistic levels in relation to 
the world markets.” There are no world 
markets. London nominal prices are 
averages of the price the British have to 
pay various countries for the same items 
or set so as to divert metal from the 
United States—witness the recent United 
Kingdom advance in copper to 29.95 
cents per pound—and prices are catch- 
as-catch-can elsewhere, usually just 
high enough to direct the flow of ma- 
terial. The result of this part of the 
program would be economic chaos and a 
complete breakdown of the stabilization 
program. The other suggestion is that 
across-the-board subsidies be paid for 
all new production. This might help a 
few medium-sized, medium-cost opera- 
tions. It would give unwanted windfalls 
to the big operators and could not pos- 
sibly be enough to bring out really mar- 
ginal production. The small benefit 
would soon be lost in the inflationary 
increases in costs, the consumer would 
pay through the nose, and the defense 
program would shortly find itself with 
further depreciated dollars and would 
have to run to Congress for more money. 

The administration program for the 
metals industry is pretty silly and in- 
effectual but industry, it appears, does 
not think as straight as the bureaucrats. 

My bill, H. R. 2862, based upon our 
experiences during the last war, would 
eliminate all this economic juggling, is 
in line with the President’s policy as 
stated to the Congress on April 26, 1951, 
and is in accord with Secretary Chap- 
man’s statement to the House Banking 
and Currency Committee when he said: 

In the minerals field, we must rely more 
and more on high-cost sources for our sup- 
plies. If we rely simply on the pull of rising 


prices to obtain such supplies, we shall 
wreck stabilization. What we need above 
all is an effective means by which we can 
protect our price structure and at the same 
time bring out that portion of high-cost 
domestic production needed to fill the gap 
between supplies of critical materials other- 
wise available and our essential requirements 
for them. 


Either H. R. 2862, the mine incentive 
payments bill, should be passed sepa- 
rately or it should be made part of the 
Defense Production Act and I ask the 
members of the Banking and Currency 
Committee to make note of that fact. 


Defeated Again 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN E. FOGARTY 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 31, 1951 


Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
an editorial from the Providence Jour- 
nal, of May 26, 1951, entitled “Defeated 
Again,” which discusses the refusal of 
Congress to provide for cooperation in 
the elimination of pollution in Narragan- 
sett Bay caused by the discharge of mil- 
lions of gallons of sewage discharged 
daily into the water of Rhode Island: 

DEFEATED AGAIN 

By denying an appropriation of $1,243,000 
for the construction of sewage treatment 
facilities to handle the millions of gallons 
of waste discharged daily into Narragan- 
sett Bay by the Navy’s shore installations in 
the Newport area, the Senate has once more 
refused to cooperate in Rhode Island's ef- 
forts to eliminate pollution from its public 
waters. 

Every time the State’s delegation in Con- 
gress has sought these essential funds over 
the past 4 years, it has been turned down 
on one pretext or another. Never once has 
the request been given a vote on its merits. 
This time the excuse, offered by Republican 
floor leader WHERRY, was that the money was 
sought in a supplemental Defense Depart- 
ment appropriation measure, rather than in 
the Department’s regular annual appropria- 
tion bill. 

“I might be enthusiastic for it if it were 
in a regular appropriation bill,“ WHERRY said. 
Yet the fact is that when exactly the same 
amendment has been presented in the past 
as a part of regular appropriation bills, it 
has also been killed. 

The continued refusal of Congress to meet 
what Senator PASTORE rightly terms “a moral, 
legal, and practical responsibility” of the 
Federal Government is incomprehensible to 
the people of this State, who have spent 
$10,000,000 of their own money on pollution 
control and who are simply asking that the 
national Government take care of its own 
part of the problem. The full result that our 
huge local expenditures are designed to pro- 
duce cannot possibly be realized as long as 
the Navy continues to pour great quantities 
of filth into the very waters we are trying so 
hard to clean up. 

These facts are known to the Congress. 
They have been emphasized repeatedly by 
Senators Pastore and GREEN. Yet every plea 
for Federal action is brusquely denied, with 
no single sound reason for the denial being 
offered. 
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Price of Beef 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANDREW F. SCHOEPPEL 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, May 31, 1951 


Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, 
there has been much confusion of the 
issues about the position taken by the 
livestock groups with reference to the 
recent imposition of ceilings and roll- 
back of beef prices. 

Mr, A. G. Pickett, secretary of the 
Kansas Live Stock Association, has in a 
statement set forth most effectively and 
clearly many phases of the objections 
raised by the livestock producers, be- 
cause there has been such widespread 
misrepresentation and misunderstand- 
ing of the cattlemen’s position. I ask 
unanimous consent to have his state- 
ment printed in the Appendix of the 
Record. I hope many will take the time 
to read the statement and see what 
many of the cold facts are. 


There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 

BEEF PRODUCTION Costs 

Factors affecting the cost of producing 
beef are numerous and varied. It is im- 
possible for anyone to give a define figure. 
If, however, we knew the location and type 
of operation we can list cost items involved, 
apply probable local prices or values and de- 
termine what cost figure we may expect, 

A FEW PRODUCTION COST ITEMS 

1. Feed: Feed production requires large 
investments in land, labor, and equipment, 
Even after we Lave determined feed require- 
ments and cost, it is necessary to consider 
rate of gain. Two producers may each have 
a feed cost of 70 cents per day per steer but 
due to his ability as a feeder and manager one 
may get 2½ pounds gain a day making his 
cost 32 cents, while the other man gets only 
1% pounds gain per day making his cost 
4624 cents per pound. 

2. Feeder or replacement cattle cost: For 
the producer who purchases his feeder, cost 
is a major item. 

3. Area or location: This involyes both 
type and size of production. 

4. Age of cattle: Young cattle make more 
efficient use of feed, but require more atten- 
tion and care. They also require a long 
fattening period. 

5. Type of cattle and feed used. 

6. Season or time of year: In Kansas late 
summer and early fall feeding before the 
new corn crop is mature calls for carrying 
corn over 1 year and feeding during the busy 
fall season when it would be easier to leave 
cattle on grass for 2 or 3 more months. This 
early feeding puts grain-fed cattle on the 
market in November and December when the 
supply is short and they command a premium 
price. OPS makes no provision for normal 
seasonal price trends and thus eliminates 
the incentive for such feeding. Distribu- 
tion of the consumers’ meat supply suffers, 

We could list many other cost items and 
in addition there is always a great risk 
factor. Unusual weather conditions such as 
drought, storms, blizzards and floods may 
cause death loss or a reduction in growth 
and gain. Disease may also cause unusually 
heavy losses. 
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TYPICAL BEEF PRODUCTION PROGRAMS IN KANSAS 


Kansas is one of the leading cattle States 
ja the Nation, ranking from third to sixth in 
total numbers of cattle on farms. 

Types of operations followed are varied 
due to land and farming condition. In the 
West and Southwest we have a short grass or 
12 months’ grazing proposition, as well as 
fall and winter wheat pasture. In the East 
Central is the Blue Stem or long-grass area 
used principally for summer grazing. North- 
east Kansas is a corn-producing area where 
grain feeding is practiced. Throughout the 
State we find thousands of farms produc- 
ing a small number of cattle. 

At this point we want to show that the 
great volume, and steady flow of cattle to 
market comes from small farm producers. 
The 1945 agricultural census shows that out 
of 141,192 farms in the State, 103,034 farms 
sold cattle and calves alive. The annual sale 
was 2,020,401 head or an average sale per 
farm of 19.6 cattle. 

Following are actual examples of Kansas 
producers. Cost figures are conservative and 
can be substantiated. Labor and manage- 
ment or special equipment costs are not in- 
cluded. 

cow PRODUCING FEEDER CALVES 

Cost of keeping a beef cow herd on central 
and eastern Kansas farms where it is neces- 
sary to confine and feed these herds in fields 
or lots during a 6-month winter feeding 
period: 

Winter feed requirements and cost 
Silage, , tons at 7 $28. 00 
Alfalfa hay, 34 tons at $20__.-_~ a 
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Cost per cow per year 101. 30 


Labor, cow replacement and herd manage- 
ment cost have not been considered. 

If we assume a 90-percent calf crop each 
calf will cost $112.55 at weaning time. If 
the calf weighs 400 pounds (some will be 
heavier and others will be lighter) it will 
mean a cost of $28.13 per hundred to produce, 

Furnished and certified to by A. G. Pickett, 
secretary, Kansas Livestuck Association. 


KANSAS DEFERRED SYSTEM OF FULL FEEDING 
CALVES 

This is an actual example of a man who 
purchased steer calves last November and is 
handling them on a program that has for 
years proven to be the most economical sys- 
tem of producing beef using a maximum of 
roughage and a minimum of grain, 


spewed borg weight (350 pounds at 33 


nE aa E 115. 50 
165 de ae (225 pounds gain) — 
winter cost: 
A —— 812. 75 
e (0.00 
n.00 
—— —— — CRIN 15. 00 
38. 78 
100 days (100 pounds gain)—sum- 
mer cost: Pasture............... 15.00 
120 days (216 pounds gain)—(full 
feed costs: Corn, 15 pounds at 3 
cents, 45 cents; protein, 1.5 
pounds at 5 cents, 7.5 cents; hay, 
7 pounds at 1 cent, 7 cents; mis- 
cellaneous, salt, mineral, etc., 1 
cent; cost daily per steer, 60.5 
cents times 120 days) T 72.60 
Miscellaneous costs: 
Probable death oss 4.00 
— — S 8. 25 
Marketing cost 5. 00 
a 8 PE 2.00 
Total cost to market 261.10 


Total gain, 541 pounds; calf weight, 350 
pounds; total, 891 pounds; 261.10 divided by 
891 pounds is $29.30 per hundredweight, cost 
to market. Assuming steers grade Good, 
they wil bring approximately 28 cents at 
Kansas City market under OPS ceiling price. 
Loss, $11.08 per head. 

Sell off grass, weight (75 pounds. Cost 
$184.25 or 27.30 cents per pound. Would 
not grade better than Commercial or qualify 
for 24 cents under OPS ceilings. Loss, 3 
cents per pound, or $20.25 per head. 

Furnished and certified to by A. G. Pickett, 
secretary, Kansas Livestock Association. 


AGED STEERS FATTENED ON GRASS 


This is a case of a merchant with a small 
business in town who owns his grassland 
in the Blue Stem or Flint Hills area. It 
has been his practice for several years to 
purchase steers in the Southwest for May 1 
delivery. He purchases steers with sufficient 
age and weight to get fat on grass, and they 
go for slaughter without grain feeding. 


Steers now on grass: 
Weight, f. o. b. Texas, 992 times 
%%% oe BS 8327. 36 
Freight and feed in transit 


7. 00 
20. 00 


365. 86 


These steers will be marketed as they get 
fat. The producer’s records show that on 
comparable cattle over a period of years, he 
can expect a gain of 170 pounds per head 
992 plus 170 equals 1,162 market weight; 
365.86 divided by 1,162 equals $21.48, neces- 
sary to break even. 

Past experience has shown that these cat- 
tle may be expected to grade 25 percent 
good and 75 percent commercial. This pro- 
gram calls for selling before October 1, 
Therefore, approximate average maximum 
OPS would be about $26.50, showing a $5 
per hundred loss or 1,162 times $5 equals 
$58.10 per head loss. 

Furnished and certified to by A. G. Pickett, 
secretary, Kansas Livestock Association, 


Yearling steers wintered and grazed 
Yearling steers purchased Dec. 1, 
1950: 


Weight 588 pounds, at $32 

f. o. b., Amarillo, Tex., cost.. $188.16 
Freight, feed in transit 5. 00 
Winter feed bill, hay and pro- 

tein on pasture (no charge 

for grass) 


Winter gain (reference, p. 30)--------- 125 
Estimated gain for grazing season 200 
ee aperea 588 

Final weight. 3 913 


Selling price: $271.38 divided by 913 equals 
$29.72, necessary selling price per hundred 
to pay feed and cash costs, exclusive of la- 
bor. Will be grazed a full season and sell 
after October 1. Not more than 20 or 25 
percent will grade Good. Balance Commer- 
cial. Maximum OPS ceiling would be ap- 
proximately $25 per hundred, causing a loss 
of $4.72 per hundred; 913 times $4.72 is 
$43.09, loss per head off grass. 

Information furnished by Joseph Slattery, 
cashier, Merchants National Bank, Topeka. 

Furnished and certified to by A. G. Pick- 
ett, secretary, Kansas Livestock Association, 
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YEARLINGS PURCHASED MARCH 1 AFTER JANUARY 
PRICE FREEZE 


This is a case of a young man in Kansas 
who had some rough feed, and grass and 
borrowed money to buy cattle to convert his 
feed to beef. 

Purchased March 1: 21 yearling steers, 
weight 670 pounds at $38.20 per hundred- 
weight delivered at farm. 


Cost 


Grass to October — = 
Miscellaneous costs: 
Interest 
Marketing i 
Possible death lost 5.00 
15. 97 
— pao AEEA 300. 24 


Estimated gain during March and April, 
1 pound per day or 60 pounds; and grass 
gain of 200 pounds or total of 260 pounds 
gain, Six hundred and seventy plus 260 is 
930 pounds weight off grass. $300.24 di- 
vided by 930 pounds is $32.28, necessary price 
to break even. 

Without any grain, the best these cattle 
would grade would be Commercial. The OPS 
ceiling, as we figure, would be approximately 
$24, October 1, and this shows a loss of ap- 
proximately $8.25 per hundred. Nine hun- 
dred and thirty pounds times $8.25 per hun- 
dred is a $76.73 loss per head if sold under 
OPS ceiling prices. 

A short grain feed of about 60 days off 
grass should put these steers in the Good 
grade and would entitle them to bring about 
$28 per hundredweight. 
Daily ration: 


Cents 

%%% URE Seay ene oe 55. 8 
c 7. 5 
Hay and other roughage 8. 0 
Total (per steer daily) “71.3 


Seventy-one and three-tenths cents times 
60 days equals $42.78, feed cost per steer. 
Assume a 2-pound daily gain—60 times 2 is 
120 pounds gain, plus 930, which equals 1,050 
pounds final weight. 


Cost per steer off grass ~---- $300. 24 
„„ naan n 42. 78 
— CAE 343. 02 


Three hundred forty-three dollars and two 
cents divided by 1,050 equals $32.66, necessary 
price per hundredweight to break even. As- 

that all carcasses would grade good 
when slaughtered, the OPS price would be 
about $28 per hundredweight or show a loss 
of $4.66 per hundredweight. Ten and one- 
half times $4.66 would be a $48.93 loss per 
head. Such a loss would be disastrous to a 
young man just starting who had borrowed 
the money to buy these cattle. 

We have assumed that all cattle would 
grade Good which is a little optimistic. 
There undoubtedly will be a few other mis- 
cellaneous expenses, and we have not allowed 
anything for labor. If the grader put these 
cattle in a lower grade, which is a possibility, 
his loss would be almost doubled. 

Many cattle purchased last fall at around 
30 cents per pound will lose a little money 
next fall. 

All figures and gains assume at least a 
normal season. A drought, forced sales, and 
other situations could arise that would make 
the picture even worse. The producer under 
this OPS program has no ceiling on cost or 
floor under losses, but his possible return is 
definitely limited. 

Nore.—Cost of gain in feed lot, $35.65 per 
hundredweight. 

Furnished and certified to by A. G. Pickett, 
secretary, Kansas Livestock Association. 
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These examples definitely show that ceil- 
ing prices set by the OPS are below cost of 
production. Secretary Brannan in his report 
to the House Committee on Agriculture, 
Thursday, May 17, 1951, in table 16 shows 
that the cost of 100 pounds gain on short fed 
yearlings is $32.12, but the ceiling price on 
U. S. Good cattle, after October 1 roll-back at 
Kansas City, would be only about $28.25. 
The estimated ceiling price on choice steers 
is only about $30.75 at Kansas City and short 
fed yearlings will certainly not average a 
choice grade, but the Secretary’s report 
shows costs at $32.12, Production will surely 
be reduced if prices are below cost of pro- 
duction. 

PARITY 


The OPS continues to quote cattle as being 
152 percent of parity and have frequently 
used this figure in attempting to justify the 
recent roll-back of cattle prices 19 percent by 
October 1. Such a position does not give the 
true picture and is very misleading. It has 
caused many uninformed people to say, “If 
cattle are 152 percent of parity and parity is 
a fair figure, why can’t the producer feed 
cattle profitably under this 19 percent roll- 
back?” 

This 152 percent is an average figure and it 
would be just as fair to say the average 
cost of an automobile is $2,500, therefore 
General Motors should be able to sell a $5,500 
Cadillac for $2,500 and make a profit. 

There are several classes and grades of 
cattle and to mean anything, parity must be 
calculated on a grade basis. 


Parity by grades 


December 1950 


October 1951 


: Ble [3 
E 8 338 h 
Class and grade S. 2 2 8.8 82 2 
© = = z © a = = 4 
— & |e] ee E 
5 S 8 | 8 
8 > 8 8 |à 5 
— < — — ° A 
Prime 33. 48 36. 12 33. 54 | 3.67 
Gee 28. 80 32. 89 30.75 1. 49 
Good and Com- 
mercial 24. 30 29. 71 
tut 19. 88 25. 10 
Cutters and Can- 
8 10, 80 18. 00 
Beef bulls.. 17.82 26. 48 
Feeder steers 19. 98 28. 37 


United States beef grades were changed 
December 29, 1950 and the table shows these 
changes. The old medium grade was split 
into good and commercial, and we have used 
average figures. 

The December table is the last one avail- 
agle showing parity by grade. We have used 
April parity of $19.90 and used BAE grade 
factors to calculate parity equivalent or 
what the price should be October 1 to make 
these prices up to parity. Please note that 
the OPS estimated ceiling is lower than par- 
ity for all four grades of slaughter steers. It 
was assumed that parity would not increase 
from April 15 to October 1. Any increase in 
parity would of course increase the parity 
equivalent price. 

It is my understanding that the Defense 
Production Act states that agriculture prices 
shall not be controlled at a figure lower than 
parity. 

Mr. DiSalle has also state that cattle prices 
have risen 12 percent since the January 
freeze. BAE reports show that the five 
grades of slaughter steers at Chicago, for 
the high week since January, were only an 
average of 5.8 percent higher than the week 
ending January 25. 


LIVE CATTLE CEILING PRICE 


These packer compliance prices based on 
compulsory Government grading in the car- 


cass are misleading to the producer, are un- 
just and will ceause heavy losses to pro- 
ducers. 

For example, OPS requires a spread of 4.41 
between good and commercial and $5.44 be- 
tween commercial and utility. The decision 
of a grader can change the value of a 1,000 
pound steer $54.40 based on Kansas City 
prices. Packer buyers, knowing they must 
comply with these grade prices, naturally 
will try to buy with a margin of safety. 

Setting up livestock prices with a $5.44 
spread between grades is unrealistic and un- 
fair. Practical cattlemen know that one 
grade shades into the lower or higher grade 
and there is no definite break. Under nor- 
mal conditions buyers trade on 25 cents and 
50 cents per hundred and at times even use 
nickels and dimes. Now we find a Govern- 
ment Agency arbitrarily saying you must 
have a $5.44 spread. The difference in value 
does not exist and thousands of cattle fal- 
ling in this “no price zone” will of course 
take the iower price and suffer a loss. 

Under such a plan many producers will 
receive prices well below their true ceiling 
value. 

Our position 


1. Meat is not high compared to wages. 
Government figures show that 1 hour’s pay 
today will buy more than most any time 
in the past, 

2. Present indicated roll-back will put 
slaughter steers below parity and cause 
losses to producers. 

3. Consumers will not benefit but if we 
can remember OPA days they will suffer 
as much or more in the long run than the 
producer. Consumers should remember it 
is their food supply that will suffer. 

4. Controls are inflationary. It is decep- 
tion to lead people to believe controls are 
needed to stop inflation. 

5. Production will be lowered by this con- 
trol program. 

For these reasons (1) we oppose controls 
and ask that article IV dealing with prices 
and wages of the Defense Production Act not 
be reenacted; (2) Kansas grass fed cattle 
start moving to market the last of June. 

Unless this roll-back is immediately re- 
scinded producers will suffer heavy losses, 


Memorial Day Address by Hon. Henry 
Cabot Lodge, Jr., of Massachusetts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY CABOT LODGE, JR. 


Or MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, May 31, 1951 


Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
I delivered yesterday at the Mount Wol- 
laston Cemetery, Quincy, Mass. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


We meet here today to pay tribute to the 
veterans of all our wars who, united as Amer- 
icans, regardless of difference of race or creed 
or color, have laid down their lives for our 
country since the beginning of our history. 
We think of those who died a long time ago 
and of those died recently and who now 
stand shoulder to shoulder—the veterans of 
Valley Forge and Gettysburg, of Belleau 
Wood and the Normandy beaches in one 
glorious company. 

We have a special place of honor for those 
men who have recently died in Korea in a 
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war of such peculiar difficulties and dan- 
gers. And in the few minutes which I shall 
take, I can perhaps do nothing more useful 
than to discuss for a minute the situation 
facing the Americans now living who are 
fighting for us in Korea. 

They are in a unique situation because 
they are engaged in something which is offi- 
cially described as a “limited war.” We, 
the American people, are in a unique situa- 
tion because it is the first time that a sub- 
stantial number of young Americans have 
been laying down their lives for us without 
the whole Nation making substantial sac- 
rifices on the home front and without a 
major effort being made by the rest of us to 
end the fighting by the most rapid means. 
Instead they sacrifice over there and life 
seems to go on pretty much as usual over 
here. It is this contrast which I think has 
shocked the sense of decency and fair play 
of so many Americans. 

We hear talk of a lack of unity in America, 
but there certainly is no lack of unity in- 
sofar as the grave discontent with the mili- 
tary and strategic situation which we con- 
front in Korea is concerned. There is no 
lack of unity on the proposition that our 
men in Korea are like the boy in the story 
who put his finger in the dike and prevent- 
ed the water from flooding the whole coun- 
tryside. There is no lack of unity on the 
proposition that our men in Korea are “gain- 
ing” valuable time for us and that if we 
are to keep faith with them we must use 
this valuable time to the utmost. 

The question of whether or not we bomb 
the bases in Manchuria is in many: respects 
a technical question, and the answer to it 
changes every day. It depends upon a host 
of factors, many of which are unknown to 
laymen. On one day it may be advantageous 
and on another day it may not. It is a ques- 
tion for professionals, and one which neither 
the Congress nor the public has the informa- 
tion to decide. 

But the matter of keeping faith with the 
troops in Korea is not a technical question. 
That is a question of long-range policy and 
of fundamental morality, and is one which 
the Congress and the public are eminently 
qualified to decide, and one which, in the 
interests of our own national self-respect, 
we must decide quickly. 

It may or it may not be a good idea to 
bomb the Chinese bases. It may or it may 
not be possible to end the Korean war by 
the military activity that we conduct in 
Korea. But there appears to be no doubt 
whatever that the real opponent confronting 
us in Korea, as everywhere else, is Soviet 
Russia. There appears to be no doubt that 
Soviet Russia could end the aggression in 
Korea at any time it so desired, because 
both the North Koreans and the Chinese 
Communists are, in a sense, stooges of the 
Kremlin, 

We, therefore, cannot doubt that if we 
were able to put strong enough diplomatic 
pressure on the Kremlin this slaughter of our 
young men in Korea would stop. We could 
make them stop and we could end this war 
and we could save the lives of our young 
men and probably prevent world war III if 
we were able to put diplomatic pressure on 
the directing heads of the Soviet Union. 

But they do not respond to diplomatic 
pressure unless military force is actually in 
existence. And our military strength is still 
not big enough. In Korea we have had a 
second Pearl Harbor—we have had a second 
P.taan, and yet we have still failed to take 
the steps that we ought to take to build 
military strength so as to put enough pres- 
sure on the Kremlin to end this aggression. 
Ever since this aggression began last sum- 
mer, I have been asking on the floor of the 
Senate the question “What are we waiting 
for?” and nobody can give me the answer. 
I do not deny that we have some military 
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strength, but as General MacArthur said, 
to be half strong is about as bad as having 
nothing at all. We have made some prog- 
ress in rebuilding military strength, but in 
the most vital place, which is our Air Force, 
the Soviet Union, on balance, still has air 
supremacy and air superiority. 

Of course, all the other services are vitally 
necessary, but it is clear that in the present 
situation the Air Force is the point of the 
spear. When we send troops overseas, they 
are as naked as men in their underwear 
unless they have overwhelmingly superior 
tactical aviation to protect them. This is 
true in Korea and it is true in Europe. At 
the present time, our tactical aviation is 
flagrantly outnumbered by that of the Soviet 
Union and yet the figures which the ad- 
ministration proposes for the coming fiscal 
year beginning in June will not provide 
enough tactical aviation to give us anything 
like the needed superiority over the Soviets. 

I submit that it is better for this country, 
for the people in it, for our political institu- 
tions and for our economic system: (1) to 
build this military strength as quickly as 
we can, notably as regards the Air Force; 
(2) to regain the initiative; (3) to put the 
firmest kind of diplomatic pressure on the 
Kremlin to become a civilized member of 
the family of nations; (4) to get this limited 
war over with quickly; and (5) then to 
organize peace promptly on a durable basis. 

I submit that not only is this the best 
thing for the people of this country and for 
our institutions, but it is certainly the hon- 
orable thing to do insofar as our men in 
Korea are concerned. 

The American people can adjust them- 
selves to all sorts of new weapons and new 
conditions, but there is one thing which 
their innate sense of decency makes it im- 
possible for them to accept and that is that 
a small group of young men do all the sacri- 
ficing for this country. 

Let us build the Air Force we need. Let 
us pay whatever it costs in dollars, in taxes, 
in shortages, and in inconvenience. Guided 
by the spiritual values on which this country 
was built, let us use that force to prevent 
aggression by bringing pressure to bear on 
the actual aggressor and not on his stooge. 
Let us stop the double talk. 

By shortening the life of this limited war, 
we can best avoid the spread of it into a 
third world war. 

By avoiding a third world war, we can best 
do our duty to those spiritual values on 
which this country was founded. 

By building strength now we will keep 
faith with our own flesh and blood. 


Award by the Sidney Hillman Founda- 
tion to Hon. Herbert H. Lehman, of 
New York 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM BENTON 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, May 31, 1951 


Mr. BENTON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp the text of a most remarkable 
address by my distinguished colleague 
the junior Senator from New York [Mr. 
LEHMAN] at the Sidney Hillman Foun- 
dation dinner in New York City on May 
25, last. 

It was at this dinner that the Senator 
from New York was given the annual 
Sidney Hillman award of $1,000 for 


meritorious public service, which he in 
turn generously turned over to the Na- 
tional Urban League. 

The Senator from New York presents 
a cogent argument why the United 
States and its allies should work together 
and guard against a possible all-out 
commitment in Korea. He points out 
that if we exposed our European flank to 
easy aggression as a result of pursuing 
the MacArthur policy in the Far East 
we would endanger Europe's tremendous 
industrial potential needed to conduct a 
modern full-scale war. The Senator 
from New York supports this argument 
with the statement that— 

Who dominates all the continent of Europe 
dominates the world. In Western Europe 
live almost 300,000,000 of the most techno- 
logically advanced people in the world out- 
side North America. 


The Senator from New York is a man 
of long and deep experience, and his 
judgment in these matters so vital to us 
should be weighed carefully by all Mem- 
bers of Congress. I have not recently 
read another such thorough, scholarly 
speech, so steeped in objective judgment 
and wisdom. I am delighted to call the 
speech to the attention of the Congress, 
and indeed it gives me an opportunity to 
point out what an honor I feel it is to 
serve in the United States Senate with 
the junior Senator from New York. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


REMARKS OF SENATOR HERBERT H. LEHMAN AT 
SIDNEY HILLMAN FOUNDATION DINNER, 
COMMODORE HOTEL, Max 25, 1951 
In all my life, I have received no honor 

of which I am prouder than of this award 

by the Sidney Hillman Foundation. I am 
happy to accept a citation bearing the name 
of the great man whom the Amalagamated 

Clothing Workers’ Union gave to our coun- 

try. I am especially glad to receive it at the 

hands of Sidney Hillman’s chief lieutenant 
and successor—my old friend, Mr. Jacob 

Potofsky. 

Sidney Hillman, too, was my good and true 
friend. I am proud to say that. We were of 
the same generation. Together we worked, 
though in separate ways, for the same goals— 
the advancement of the welfare of the 
American people, and the welfare of all peo- 
ple everywhere, in ways of peace, of justice 
and well-being. 

Today more than ever it is necessary to 
keep those goals clearly in view. 

I have just come from Europe. I saw 
relatively little, geographically speaking, of 
that birthplace of our civilization. But I 
spoke with many Europeans, and listened to 
them. 

Of one thing I am convinced as never be- 
fore: our national fate depends above all on a 
firm and flexible unity among the free 
nations of the earth, and especially with 
those of Europe. 

I am convinced that the first design of 
our common enemy is to split that unity, 
to alienate us from our friends. He would 
count as his greatest victory the collapse of 
the will to unity. From that victory would 
flow easy conquest. 

Our country and our way of life are 
threatened today not only by what the 
enemy may do to us—by subversion or ag- 
gression—but also by what we may do to 
ourselves, by falling into one of the traps 
our enemy has set to destroy us and our 
unity. 

His first trap is the big Asiatic war. As 
General Marshall and General Bradley have 
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so well pointed out, nothing would fit more 
precisely into the aims of the Kremlin than 
to see us so involved. 

Of course, General MacArthur has stated 
with careful emphasis that he, too, thinks 
it folly to become engaged in an all-out land 
war with China in China. Nevertheless, he 
has continued to urge that we bomb Chinese 
bases and cities, that we blockade the Chi- 
nese coast, and that we make possible and 
support an invasion of the Chinese mainland 
by the troops of Gen. Chiang Kai-shek. 

General MacArthur does not think these 
actions will involve us in all-out war with 
China. He urges that we dive into the 
water and promises that we will not get wet. 

General MacArthur has a brilliant and im- 
pressive record as a leader of armies in com- 
bat. In this role he has added luster to his 
country’s name. But General MacArthur's 
record as a military prophet is far less con- 
vincing. 

In 1932, as Chief of Staff, General Mac- 
Arthur wrote, criticizing the proposal to set 
up a separate Air Force, as follows: 

“It must be quite obvious that the setting 
up of an independent Air Force could not 
contribute to actual fighting efficiency, but 
would, in fact, diminish it.” 

Events have proved General MacArthur 
wrong in this observation. 

In 1939, writing about the possible Japa- 
nese threat to the Philippines, General Mac- 
Arthur said: 

“It has been assumed—in my opinion, 
erroneously—that Japan covets these islands, 
Just why has never been satisfactorily ex- 
plained. Proponents of such a theory fail 
fully to credit the logic of the Japanese mind. 
No national reason exists why Japan or any 
other nation should covet the sovereignty 
of this country.” 

General MacArthur was sadly wrong about 
this. 
In May 1941 General MacArthur told a 
newspaperman: 

“If Japan should enter the war, the Ameri- 
cans, the British, and the Dutch could han- 
die her with about half the force they now 
have developed in the Far East. The Jap- 
anese Navy would be either destroyed or 
bottled up tight.” 

How wrong General MacArthur was. 

In February 1945 General MacArthur pre- 
dicted that victory over Japan would require 
an invasion force of many millions of Anter- 
ican troops and would take 1 or 2 years of 
bitter and costly fighting. He urged that 
Russia be brought into the far eastern con- 
flict at the earliest posible date. In this, 
again he was wrong. 

In October 1950, at Wake Island, General 
MacArthur predicted that the Chinese would 
not intervene in Korea; on the strength of 
this assurance, he was authorized, if he 
found it necessary, to proceed as far north 
as the Yalu River. In this again General 
MacArthur was completely and historically 


wrong. 

In November 1950 General MacArthur told 
his field commanders, in the hearing of 
newspapermen who duly reported the fact, 
that victory was sure, and that the main body 
of American troops would be home for din- 
ner by Christmas. How terribly, heart- 
breakingly wrong this prediction was. 

In January 1951 General MacArthur ad- 
vised Washington that his forces could not 
hold Korea against the overwhelming might 
of the Chinese Communists and that an im- 
mediate evacuation appeared necessary. 

Again, thank God, he was wrong. 

I need not cite further instances. I have 
only cited these to show that General Mac- 
Arthur is not without error in his past pre- 
dictions. 

Shall we, then, follow his present advice, 
even if it means that we shatter the unity of 
the free world? Shall we rest the world’s 
destiny on his predictions—contradicted by 
all our other authorities—that Red China 
will be brought to her knees by bombing, 
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blockading, and invading; and that Russia 
will not come to China’s aid, even if China 
is bombed, blockaded, and invaded. 

We all recognize—and the world recog- 
nizes—that Red China is committing aggres- 
sion in Korea. Ido not believe for a moment 
that we should, or any nation should, ap- 
pease aggression. That is why we went into 
Korea in the first place. We should not and 
will not permit Red China to shoot its way 
into the United Nations. Nor will we agree 
that China should get Formosa as a bribe to 
halt her aggression. 

But we must always remember that we 
went to Korea to prevent world war and not 
to precipitate it; we went into Korea to 
oppose aggression and not to spread it over 
the entire world. 

No, my friends, General Bradley was 
eminently right when he said the policies 
urged by General MacArthur would involve 
us in the wrong war, in the wrong place, 
at the wrong time, and against the wrong 
enemy. 

Those policies, written out, plainly spell 
danger, disunity and disaster. 

General Bradley is not alone in saying that 
General MacArthur is wrong. General Mar- 
shall says so. General Collins says so. Ad- 
miral Sherman says so. The State Depart- 
ment says so. The National Security Coun- 
cil says so. All the branches of our Gov- 
ernment, with all their far-flung resources 
for getting and evaluating information—re- 
garding our own capacities, those of our 
friends and those of our enemies—agree, It 
was on the basis of all this information, not 
from one region but from the entire world, 
that the decisions were made and are being 
made by our courageous President, Harry S. 
Truman, 

And these views are wholly and passion- 
ately shared by the Governments and peo- 
ples of almost all the other free countries 
of the world, in Asia as in Europe. 

Of course, they all could be wrong. But 
if they are wrong, our whole Government 
is wrong, and the whole world is wrong, 
and nothing can save us, not even General 
MacArthur. But I do not believe that they 
and we are wrong. I think that we are right, 
I am confident that the American people 
have come to realize that we are right, and 
that in the end the free world, united, will 
prevail. 

The danger in the current debate is not 
that General MacArthur's policies will be 
directly followed. The real danger is from 
the fear that has spread in large portions 
of the free world that we might slip into 
those policies by inadvertence, or that we 
might decide to go it alone, if we were 
pressed to it. 

This fear is given wings by those public 
figures in Congress and elsewhere who con- 
tinue to beat the drums for the steps that 
would lead to an all-out war in Asia. They 
do this with little sense of responsibility 
for our relations with our friends abroad. 
They do not care. But they have introduced 
no congressional resolution calling for these 
steps. They do not dare. 

This fear has already played havoc among 
the peoples of Europe. I have heard its re- 
percussions in shops and taxis and on street 
corners in the cities of Europe I visited. 
This fear has, to some extent, cast a shadow 
over the growing determination of the peo- 
ples of free Europe to join with us in resist- 
ing aggression. It has, as General Bradley 
testified, tended to prejudice the monu- 
mental mission undertaken in Europe by 
that other great General, who has convinced 
Europe that he wishes to command armies 
of peace rather than of war, Gen. Dwight D. 
Eisenhower. 

Surely we know that if our already estab- 
lished unity with our neighbors in Western 
Europe collapses, we are lost. 


Surely we know that our united strength 
in Europe has been growing with each pass- 
ing day. 

Surely we know that the Atlantic Pact 
and the unity of the Atlantic community, 
within the framework of the United Nations, 
is the greatest setback thus far suffered by 
Soviet. Russia. 

Surely we know the reason Russia seeks 
to embroil us in a big war in Asia is in order 
to lay Europe open to her designs. 

Who dominates all the continent of Europe 
dominates the world. In Western Europe 
live almost 300,000,000 of the most techno- 
logically advanced people in the world, out- 
side North America. 

In Western Europe is the greatest indus- 
trial capacity in the world, outside North 
America. 

Five hundred and twenty-six million tons 
of coal and solid fuels were mined in 1050, 
slightly more than in the United States. 

Fifty million tons of steel were produced, 
60 percent of our production in the United 
States. 

Two hundred and twenty-four billion 
kilowatts of electric power were generated 
there, 60 percent of that generated in the 
United States. 

Two million four hundred thousand gross 
tons of shipping were built there, six times 
that built in the United States. 

How has all this come about?—all this 
production in a continent which 6 years ago 
was a shambles, covered with the ruins and 
rubble of war? 

It has come about through a tremendous 
effort by the people of Europe, an effort born 
of a desperate hope that from all the suf- 
fering of the past, a new world under law 
was at last emerging. 

It has come about under the stimulus of 
the European Recovery Program, one of the 
most magnificent ventures in enlightened 
self-interest in the history of man. Of this, 
America can be justly proud: all of western 
Europe is grateful to Secretary George Mar- 
shall and to President Truman for their 
historic advocacy of the Marshall plan. 

According to the latest available figures, 
the industrial production of Western Eu- 
rope is now at a rate of 141 percent of pre- 
war. Agricultural production is 109 percent 
of prewar. Intra-European foreign trade in 
1950 among the Western European nations 
was 124 percent of prewar. Steel produc- 
tion is at a rate of 10 percent higher than 
a year ago. Coal production is at a rate 
660,000 tons a month higher than a year ago, 

Industrial production in Britain is 168 per- 
cent of prewar. Industrial production in 
France is 139 percent of prewar. Industrial 
production in Western Germany is 111 per- 
cent of prewar. Industrial production in 
Belgium is 131 percent of prewar. 

These are the prizes the Kremlin is after. 

We must not forget that for 300 years 
Russia has dreamed of dominating the Eu- 
ropean Continent. Ever since the days of 
Peter the Great, Russia has made sporadic 
attempts to achieve this domination. On 
each occasion she has been thwarted. And 
on each occasion, when thwarted in Europe, 
Russian leaders have turned to Asia. 

But Europe and the warm-water ports 
opening on the Atlantic have remained the 
real goals of Russian expansion. Supremacy 
in the Atlantic community is the dream of 
the Kremlin today, as it has been for three 
centuries. 

When was it, in the course of the current 
east-west struggle, that Stalin turned east, 
instead of west, and sent Molotov from Mos- 
cow to Mao Tse-tung? It was in 1948, after 
the supreme Soviet attempt to take over Italy 
had failed, and after the blockade of Berlin 
had been frustrated by the airlift. 

Let us not be tricked or trapped by the 
present Soviet concentration on Asia. The 
magnificent successes of the Marshall plan, of 
the Berlin airlift, the dramatic deviation of 
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Tito in Yugoslavia, the rebirth of courage, 
and determination in Europe leading finally 
to the Atlantic Pact—these were the defeats 
in Europe which turned Russia toward Asia. 

We must not now sacrifice all the gains 
we have made, and tear down the structure 
of strength so painstakingly built in Europe 
by foolhardy and headstrong actions against 
Red China. In an all-out war against China, 
if we initiate it ourselves, by ourselves, we 
have nothing to gain and everything to lose. 

I have heard—and the people of Europe 
have heard in recent weeks—the careless 
statement, that if Russia joined China 
against us in return for our bombing, block- 
ading, and invading China, we could imme- 
diately retaliate by bombing and destroying 
all of Russia’s cities with our atom bombs. 
Thus, according to this argument, we could 
go it alone in Asia and disregard our allies 
in Europe. Russia would not dare attack us. 

This statement is careless and dangerous 
because of the fact that our capacity to bomb 
Russia depends almost entirely on our allies 
in Europe. They have granted us the priv- 
ilege of bases in their countries in common 
cause, to discourage Soviet aggression, and 
to help insure peace. They will not allow 
us to use those bases on independent ven- 
tures of our own, in defiance of world 
opinion, and in disregard of their own safety 
and security. 

If we take the initiative, and go it alone, 
and get involved in all-out war against China, 
and if Russia comes to China’s aid, we will 
not have bases in Europe from which to at- 
tack Russia. We will find ourselves friend- 
less and isolated and without bases. We will 
find our present advantage turned suddenly 
to disadvantage and disaster. 

Our European friends and allies stand 
with us in common defense of peace against 
aggression. They do not stand with us, nor 
do the peoples of Asia, in adventures which 
General MacArthur might think promise vic- 
tory, but which most other peoples think 
promise only bigger and bloodier war. 

I think we are going to get increased help 
from our European allies for the conflict in 
Korea, but only if they are convinced that 
we are fighting in Korea to deter rather than 
to detonate world war. 

Remember that the desire for peace in 
both Europe and Asia is deep and fervent. 
They know the rack and ruin of war much 
more intimately and personally than we. 

The world’s peoples are weary of war. 
They see no promise of peace through more 
war, but only chaos and suffering. They un- 
derstand, most of them, that arms and phys- 
ical strength are necessary today to deter 
the would-be aggressor. But the chief hope 
of people everywhere for peace and security 
is not through final war or final victory. 
They have been too many times disillusioned 
in that hope. Their hope is in the United 
Nations, in the development of a structure 
of world law, of enforcible security and en- 
forcible peace. 

Thus, whatever our disappointments at 
the imperfections in the United Nations, we 
dare not shuffle off the United Nations, like 
a shoe that pinches, just because it does not 
exactly fit some of our immediate purposes, 

We must cling to the United Nations, and 
act within its framework. We must keep the 
free world united, and take counsel in inter- 
national matters, where the peace of the 
world is affected, with all our friends and 
allies. 

We have important issues to settle here 
at home. We propose to settle them, by 
orderly debate, by democratic processes. We 
must do the same with issues and differ- 
ences which our country has with our 
friends and allies abroad. 

In domestic matters, we—you and I— 
believe that Government must assure equal 
opportunity for all the people to share in 
the benefits of democracy. 

We believe in a dynamic economy, 
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We believe in the strengthening of all 
democratic institutions such as schools, our 
free press, and labor unions. 

We believe that small business must be 
protected and promoted. 

We believe that the welfare of our farm- 
ers and farm workers must be advanced. 

We believe in the protection of our basic 
civil liberties against encroachment from the 
right of suppression from the left. 

We believe in the development of our 
natural resources, such as our waterways 
and power resources, and in the public de- 
velopment of water power. 

We believe that Government must protect 
the people and the Nation, and, indeed, the 
world against the cruel effects of inflation, 
This must be done through taxes, and 
through price, rent, and credit controls. 
This is the front for action—for quick and 
immediate action—if we want to help the 
boys in Korea and save this country from 
economic chaos, 

We believe that in times of emergency, 
calling for national sacrifices, the sacrifices 
must be equally borne by all sectors of the 
population, and that none should be per- 
mitted to profit from the national peril or 
the national need. 

In all these things and many more, you 
and I believe. I have pledged myself in the 
past—and I renew that pledge—to work un- 
ceasingly to attain these objectives. I be- 
lieve them to be altogether right. I believe 
them to be altogether necessary. 

Whatever delays and Lacie eee 
necessary in regard to some of them, due 
to the requirements of the present struggle, 
we shall not lose sight of these goals. We 
shall not relax our efforts to achieve them. 

But in order to achieve them truly, in 
order to be free to enjoy the fruits of our 
labors, and the blessings of progress, we must 
be free of fear. We must be free and secure, 
both ds individuals and a Nation. 

This can be only if the world is secure 
and free of fear. And this can come only 
through the restoration of the rule of law 
in world affairs, through the ever closer bind- 
ing together of the free nations of the world, 
in understanding and in common purposes. 
Only in this way will law, representing the 
will and the conscience of civilized men and 
nations, prevail. This will not come by force. 
This will not come by war. 

We may be required to meet force with 
force as we have in Korea. We may become 
involved in a world war—pray God that we 
do not. But the goal of peace and justice, 
when men shall beat their swords into 
plowshares, and cease to wage war any 
more, will come only through world unity 
and world understanding. 

Come swiftly the day, when peace will 
dwell among us, and when the spirits and 
minds of men will be free of hate and free of 
fear. Then we may ascend to those moun- 
tain tops where resides true faith in the 
dignity and nobility of mankind. Toward 
this goal, toward the true and lasting vic- 
tory, march the legions of peace-loving and 
freedom-loving men all over the world. 


Memorial Day Address by Hon. Alexander 
Wiley, of Wisconsin 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, May 31, 1951 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, yester- 
day, Wednesday, May 30, it was my pleas- 


ure to deliver a Memorial Day address at 
a veterans’ celebration in West Allis, 
Wis. I ask unanimous consent that the 
address be printed in the Appendix of 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


HONORING AMERICA’S VETERANS AND 
SERVICEMEN 

It is a great privilege for me to be here 
today to join with the leaders of veterans 
and other patriotic organizations of West 
Allis, with your distinguished public officials 
and with the citizens of this splendid com- 
munity in paying tribute to the men and 
women who have worn and who are now 
wearing the uniform of their country in de- 
fense of our heritage of liberty. 

We recall today with deep gratitude the 
magnificent sacrifices which have been made 
for us on land, on sea, and in the air by 
American fighting men—from Concord and 
Lexington to the War of 1812, to Gettysburg 
and Shiloh, to San Juan Hill, to the Argonne 
Forest, to Iwo Jima, to Seoul. As our mem- 
ories turn back to these sacrifices, you and 
I feel humble indeed before what our heroes 
have wrought. There is no tribute that you 
and I can possibly pay with words to match 
what these heroes have accomplished in 
deeds. 

The greatest tribute that we can pay to 
them is by our own deeds, by constructive 
accomplishments in the same selfless spirit 
as the men on the battlefields have dis- 
played. 

OUR GREATEST MISSION: PREVENT THIRD WORLD 
WAR 


What, then, are the constructive deeds 
that you and I should perform to honor the 
heroes of the blue uniform of 1865 or the 
khaki uniform of 1918 or of all of our other 
wars? 

First and foremost, the greatest thing that 
you and I can do to be faithful to their 
memory is to do everything possible to help 
prevent a third world war. This is so ob- 
vious that it hardly requires presentation 
in great detail. 

We all know that a third global conflict 
certainly is not wanted by our own people 
or by any other people of the world. We 
know, however, that we are perilously close 
to another war. Battle clouds hang today 
over Iran, over Yugoslavia, over southeast 
Asia. Yet, it is but six short years since 
the guns ceased firing in World War II. 

In Washington, we have been working 
night and day to try to find the answers to 
the questions: How did we get here? What 
are we doing to get out of the present situa- 
tion? And what should we do in the future 
to banish the clouds of war? 

Day after day, joint hearings have been 
held by the Foreign Relations and Armed 
Services Committees. The basic incident 
which precipitated the hearings was, of 
course, the firing of a great hero of Wiscon- 
sin, Gen. Douglas MacArthur. Slowly, we 
have been trying to get the facts regarding 
the origins of that action. 

We are all aware that a tremendous con- 
troversy has arisen over this issue. But 
whether we are Republicans or Democrats, 
there is only one basic challenge to us—to 
get the facts and then try to arrive at united 
decisions on the basis of those facts. 


NO PLACE FOR PARTISAN POLITICS 


On Memorial Day, or for that matter on 
any other day of the year, partisan politics 
have no place when we are discussing the 
national security. There is no place for 
pettiness, for bickering as to personalities, 
when considering the one great problem of 
preventing a third world war. 

Everybody is against war, except the hand- 
ful of individuals in the Kremlin who have 
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recklessly set their Korean and Chinese pup- 
pets against us, with resultant slaughter of 
their own people and great casualties to our 
men and to our U. N. allies. 

MANY FAVORABLE FACTORS TODAY 

In spite of the grave problems of today, 
none of us must lose heart; none of us must 
despair as to the possibility of preventing 
war. 

I am definitely not one of those who be- 
lieves that we should abandon hope. On 
the contrary, just as there are many un- 
favorable factors in the picture today, so, 
there are many favorable factors. America’s 
war plants are turning out great streams of 
munitions—to make our air, land, and sea 
forces invincible. Our branches of service 
are constantly improving their effectiveness, 
The American people are patriotically con- 
tributing to the effort. America’s allies, 
while still not contributing a high propor- 
tionate share to the Korean effort, show signs 
of rising to the challenge which is theirs, 
We all recognize that there is more to be 
done, but we also recognize that there is 
no basis for despair either here or abroad. 


EACH OF US MUST DO HIS JOB 


And so I submit to you that the greatest 
means by which we can honor the heroes of 
yesteryear and the heroes of today is by each 
of us serving faithfully in his own present 
position, each of us buying bonds, contrib- 
uting blood plasma, each of us contributing 
to sound thinking and sound action at local, 
State, and Federal levels. On the basis of 
such sound thinking and sound action, we 
will help enable our country to fulfill her 
role of leadership of western civilization, 
leadership aimed at peace rather than at 
war, cooperation rather than conquest, pros- 
perity rather than depression. 


SENATE SHOULD SET UP VETERANS’ COMMITTEE 


Now, a second way by which we can be 
adequate to our responsibilities on Memorial 
Day and on every day, is by making sure 
that at Federal, State, and local levels we do 
Justice by those who have so gallantly served 
our country. As we all know, there is a con- 
siderable amount of legislation on the stat- 
ute books affecting veterans’ rights, benefits, 
and privileges. This legislation requires 
constant review and evaluation in order to 
make sure that it is adequate to today’s 
needs. Inflation in particular has caused 
great concern to countless disabled veterans 
who have found that their meager pensions 
have not enabled them to pay rising living 
costs. 

In the Senate, I am a cosponsor of legisla- 
tion to set up a standing committee on vet- 
erans’ affairs. Already, there is such a com- 
mittee over in the House of Representatives, 
but unfortunately on the Senate side at 
present, veterans bills are shunted between 
the Finance and Labor Committees. As a 
result, as the old saying goes, Everybody's 
baby is nobody’s baby.” Because of the 
divided jurisdiction, veterans’ bills tend to 
gather dust in the pigeonholes of both com- 
rittees. That is not the sort of situation 
which should be continued. 

All of us recognize the staggering work- 
load on Members of the Congress, and yet, I 
know that Members of the Senate are ready, 
willing, and eager to contribute of their 
time, limited though it may be, to serve on 
such a standing veterans’ committee for 
veterans’ affairs—a proposal which inciden- 
tally is backed by the leading veterans’ or- 


I should just like to say a few further 
words about the Congress. 

All of us, I believe, have felt at times 
that the Congress may not have acted fast 
enough in handling certain matters. And 
yet when one considers the staggering load 
of some 12 to 15 thousand bills which face 
the average Congress, one realizes quite 
quickly that the delay is often due not to 
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lack of interest or diligence on the Congress’ 
part, but rather to the tremendous burdens 
which bear down on our National Legislature, 


KOREAN HOSPITAL BILL PASSED IN FEW HOURS 


There have been many times when the 
Congress has proven by brilliantly speedy 
action how fast it can indeed operate when 
the public interest demands. All of us are 
familiar with the recent case wherein a yet- 
eran of the Korean war was denied admission 
to a VA hospital, even though he was suffer- 
ing reportedly from cancer. The basis on 
which the Veterans’ Administration turned 
him down was that the Korean war had not 
been called officially a war, but was still 
an emergency police action.” Well, within 
2 hours after learning that a boy who had 
fought for you and for me had been denied 
hospitalization, the Congress promptly passed 
legislation to give full veterans’ hospitaliza- 
tion benefits to these Korean veterans. That 
is the sort of speedy action that the Con- 
gress can indeed take. 


GREATER MARINE CORPS STRENGTH TO BE 
AUTHORIZED 


Not long ago we in the Senate unanimously 
passed a bill to raise the strength of the 
Marine Corps to as many as 400,000 men and 
to enable the Marine Corps commandant to 
consult with the Joint Chiefs of Staff. That 
legislation, like the legislation for Korean 
benefits, had been stalled in the previous 
Eighty-first Congress. But when this pres- 
ent Eighty-second Congress perceived the 
critical need for it today, the Senate 
promptly enacted it and it is now scheduled 
for early House of Representatives action. 

On another issue, all of us are familiar 
with the fact that there has been a con- 
siderable delay, too, in the draft-UMT legis- 
lation which has long been pending in a 
Senate-House conference committee. And 
yet it is a fact that the members are work- 
ing out the conference report, overcoming 
many important differences between the 
Senate and House bills, and they are expected 
to report this legislation to us fairly soon. 

We have thus far seen two ways by which 
we can be true to our heroes. Now, let us 
turn to a third way. 


KEEP AMERICANS UNITED 


My third proposal on how we can be faith- 
ful to the heroes of yesterday and today is 
by maintaining our ranks united. As our 
soldiers, sailors, and marines fought together 
for a common cause, so let us not allow our 
civilian people to be divided by those who 
would set brother against brother. 

When you see a veterans’ cemetery, as 
all of us have, you note that there is no 
separation of the white boys from the colored 
boys, there is no separation of the crosses 
from the Stars of David, there is no separa- 
tion of the boys based upon their previous 
wealth or the position they held before 
entering service. The men are united in 
death as they were united in life. 

Whenever you hear a roll call sounded in 
an Army camp, the varied names symbolize 
all of the many lands from which we Ameri- 
cans are descended. Surely, if our varied 
men and women in uniform can submerge 
all their differences in protecting the Stars 
and Stripes, surely you and I can combat 
those on the home front who would divide us, 


COMBATING SUBVERSIVES BY THE TRUTH 


We all know that there are subversive in- 
fluences at work which would set class against 
class, race against race, economic group 
against economic group, region against re- 
gion. These subversive groups, whether they 
be of the far right or of the far left, play 
upon the envies, the jealousies, the fears, the 
personal frustrations which are encountered 
so frequently. They plant and nurture seeds 
of suspicion, of doubt in the minds of the 
gullible. 

Let us combat them as we would combat 
a plague which threatens a farm area. And 


how may we combat them? By the truth, 
which, we are told, sets men free. By ex- 
posure of the real motives of those who would 
divide American from American. 


REDEDICATING OURSELVES TO UNITED STATES 
IDEALS 

My friends, Memorial Day is a day of dedi- 
cation, or rather rededication, to the ideals 
for which a million Americans—think of 
that—a million Americans have died in the 
various wars for freedom. Had it not been 
for their sacrifices, you and I would not only 
not be enjoying the great material conven- 
iences of American civilization, but, far more 
important, we would not be enjoying the 
profound spiritual blessings which are ours— 
the right to worship God in our own way, 
the right to speak our mind, the right to 
live as free-born individuals, as children of 
our Heavenly Father. 

I join with you, therefore, my friends, in 
paying tribute to all the brave heroes whom 
West Allis has sent forth to America’s wars, 
in paying tribute to those of your sons and 
daughters who are now in the service, and, 
indeed, to all those whom Wisconsin and 
America have sent and will send in time to 
come. God bless our heroes. 

Great numbers of those of you to whom 
I speak today are in various sections of our 
Reserve forces. You are the minutemen of 
today and tomorrow. But whether or not a 
man or woman is in the active or inactive 
Reserve, we all know that if a third world 
war should come (although we pray and have 
faith that it will not), it would be a total 
war, and it would require total action here 
on the home front. Not only would each of 
us have a job to do in civilian defense, but 
we would be called upon to keep manufac- 
turing, transportation, and distribution at a 
high level so as to turn out the necessary 
munitions for our fighting forces. God 
grant, however, that the great potentialities 
of this Nation may be devoted largely to 
peace rather than to war in time to come. 

It has been a great privilege for me to 
be with you here today and to pay honor to 
those who gave their all that this country 
might survive. 

Good luck and thank you. 


The 


in Iran and Communism 
in Italy 


Crisis 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. WILLIAM BENTON 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, May 31, 1951 


Mr. BENTON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record two remark- 
able articles by Ann O'Hare McCormick, 
distinguished foreign affairs analyst for 
the New York Times. The first, which 
appeared in the Times May 23, 1951, 
deals with the Iranian crisis and its re- 
lation to point 4. The second article, 
entitled “Italy Wins a Second Battle 
With the Communists,” appeared in the 
New York Times May 30, and deals with 
Italy’s current struggle with the Italian 
Communists. 

The first article not only reemphasizes 
the deep and sincere interest which 
President Truman has in the point 
4 program, but indicates that President 
Truman’s goals could be reached if 
American private enterprise supported 
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this international development program. 
This is a challenge to Government and 
private enterprise alike; a challenge to 
sit down and cooperate in one of the 
greatest visions of all time—the use of 
brains and money and heart to bring a 
new life to hundreds of millions of 
people. 

The second article reports encourag- 
ing progress on the most difficult prob- 
lems Italy faces, one which I observed 
closely when I visited Italy a year ago 
as a -congressional delegate to the 
UNESCO conference at Florence. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the REC- 
orp, as follows: 


[From the New York Times of May 23, 1951] 


ABROAD: THE IRAN CrisIs as Ir TOUCHES 
POINT 4 


(By Anne O’Hare McCormick) 


One aspect of the Iranian oil dispute that 
has received little attention is its effect on 
the point 4 program. A plan for extending 
financial and technical aid to underdeveloped 
countries is the pet project of President Tru- 
man. He has presented it in general but 
urgent terms in messages to Congress and 
seldom misses a chance to get down to par- 
ticulars with visitors who display interest in 
the subject. It is obvious to those who talk 
to him about it that the Truman doctrine, 
originally intended to block the Soviet con- 
quest of Greece, has been extended in the 
President's mind to include another kind of 
“preventive war“ —a war to stop the advance 
of communism by improving living condi- 
tions in backward areas and developing nat- 
ural resources for the benefit of the people. 

The Colombo plan, adopted at a meeting 
of representatives of the British Common- 
wealth in Ceylon last year, made a modest 
but practical beginning along the same line, 
The United Nations has taken up the idea in 
a big way—too big to be feasible or wise in 
present conditions, for grandiose schemes 
without the means to carry them out raise 
too many false hopes. But point 4 is con- 
ceived on a manageable scale; it contem- 
plates limited investments of private capital 
or Government loans for specific projects, to 
tə initiated and partly financed by the coun- 
tries benefited. Perhaps the most important 
part of the aid is technical assistance. 


MORE THAN FORCE 


The program has certainly given impetus 
and direction to a widespread feeling that 
the defense against Soviet empire-building 
calls for something besides military strength. 
The new colonialism marches in the name of 
communism into the vacuum left by the 
withdrawal of the old colonial powers. It is 
preceded by a barrage of Communist prom- 
ises—land for the peasants, bread for the 
hungry, equality for everybody—and then, 
never far behind this softening-up process, 
Soviet force takes over in one form or an- 
other. The first aim of western policy at 
present is to match this force, on the abso- 
lutely valid assumption that no alternative 
line of policy can be pursued successfully 
uniess it is backed by visible strength. Nev- 
ertheless it is increasingly clear that the 

romises have to be met too, not by forced 
abor to fulfill 5- or 10- or 20-year plans that 
never reach their goal but by concrete evi- 
dence that the free society exists to extend ' 
its freedoms and to open avenues to free op- 
portunity to those who succumb easily to a 
new servitude, tagged with names like the 
“people’s democracy,” because they have 
never known anything much better. 

The point 4 program has not gone far yet, 
though pacts for technical assistance have 
been concluded between the United States 
and Egypt, Iraq, and Saudi Arabia, Surveys 
under Government auspices are in progress 
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in other underdeveloped states looking to the 
investment of private funds in irrigation, 
flood control, transportation systems, and 
other projects. But the example of Iran is 
bound to have a deterrent effect on would-be 
investors in such schemes. How can founda- 
tions, banks, or governments be induced to 
appropriate money to develop resources in 
backward countries if the governments in 
these countries feel free at any moment to 
repudiate the agreements they have made? 

In the present temper of Iran no govern- 
ment can retreat from the extreme position 
Premier Mossadegh has taken. The latest 
British note has elicited only another out- 
burst of defiance. No one should underrate 
the force of the emotion that blazes up in an 


impoverished country where the people have: 


been told by reckless leaders that if the 
British are turned out they will all share in 
the riches that the “foreigner” has been col- 
lecting for decades at their expense. A letter 
to the writer from an intelligent Iranian in 
New York protesting against “the iron hold 
of powerful European nations” is mild com- 
pared to the violence expressed by the people 
at home, “Let Iranian oil go to the Iranians,” 
he says. “What they do with it is none of 
the business of Britain or other extraneous 
powers.” 
A GRAVER DANGER 

Unfortunately, Iranian oil, or American 
oll, or Russian oil, is the business of all na- 
tions engaged in a common struggle to pre- 
vent war and preserve their own independ- 
ence. The question in Iran is not the 
ownership of its oil resources. Iran is the 
owner; the British have merely rented a con- 
cession to develop and market the oil. As 
a sovereign power, the owner has a right to 
cancel the lease but not to take this step 
without consulting the lessee and not to 
seize the installations the British have paid 
for. No international contract is worth the 
paper it is written on if it can be abrogated 
in this fashion. Iran assumes a heavy re- 
sponsibility in jeopardizing her own chance 
of future help, and that of all her neighbors, 
by undermining the foundations on which 
such help is given and accepted. 

But the issue is no longer merely oil. The 
graver danger now is of the breakdown of the 
Government itself. A state of chaos that 
would lead to a coup by the Tudeh Party and 
the installation of a Communist-controlled 

government in Tehran would wreck not 
merely the point 4 program, which is at best 
a dike against communism, but the position 
of the Western Powers in the Middle East. 
This is the West’s stake in the crisis; it is too 
real to be treated as anything else than it is 
by either Britain, the United States—or Iran 
itself. 


[From the New York Times of May 30, 1951] 


ABROAD: ITALY WINS a SECOND BATTLE WITH 
THE COMMUNISTS 


(By Anne O'Hare McCormick) 


The result of the municipal elections will 
water down the most bewildering paradox 
of Italian political life. Full returns from 
Sunday’s heavy vote are not yet in and two 
more elections will have to be held before the 
story is complete. But the trend is clear. 
Italy is moving as decisively to clear out the 
Communists in local government as she 
moved 3 years ago to defeat their bid for 
national power. 

Travelers in Italy did not have to leave the 
tourist routes to run into the contradiction 
between the democratic, middle-of-the-road 
regime set up in Rome in the famous elec- 
tion of 1948 and the active, all-out Commu- 
nist administrations prevailing not only in 
the great industrial centers but in picture 
cities like Florence and Venice. Through the 
strength of the General Confederation of 
Labor, the Communists were so dominant in 


the manufacturing part of the country— 
which is also the most advanced and the 
most prosperous—that it was commonly de- 
scribed as the Red north. But Commu- 
nist control was not confined to the indus- 
trial belt. Last summer this correspondent 
found Communist mayors holding forth in 
remote villages in the Aprenines and in the 
farming communes of Tuscany. 

THE PRIME EMPHASIS 

A solidly anti-Communist central govern- 
ment pursuing a firm pro-Western policy and 
Communist administrations running most of 
the big cities and more than a third of 
Italy's 7,000 communes create a paradox 
and a constant tug of war—which the cur- 
rent elections will go far to solve. The con- 
tradiction was serious because the Italians 
have a long tradition of local self-govern- 
ment and a short history of national unity. 
They are more accustomed to thinking in 
terms of the province and the commune 
than of the nation, and more interested in 
local politics than in the remote perform- 
ance of the Deputies and Ministers in Rome. 

For this reason, the Communists retained 
great local influence when they lost power in 
Rome. The present government has worked 
hard to bring national issues home to the 
people. The fact that the current fight is 
only for municipal offices has not deterred 
the members of the cabinet and other na- 
tional leaders, from De Gasperi down, from 
campaigning in every town where the vote 
was to be cast. More, the campaign was 
waged not on local but on national and in- 
ternational issues. The prime emphasis was 
on breaking the control of the Communists, 
some of whom were popular and colorful lo- 
cal figures, on the ground that they weak- 
ened Italy’s allegiance to the west and en- 
dangered her position in the Atlantic alliance. 

Thus the election boiled down to a straight 
question of taking sides in the world contest. 
The voters in far-off villages were as aware 
as organized workers in the industrial towns 
that they were voting for or against com- 
munism and Soviet rule. In the parishes, in 
the piazzas, in the factories they were ex- 
horted to confirm locally the historic national 
decision of 1948. For it should be noted that 
the municipal administrations voted on this 
year were elected in 1946, when the Com- 
munist leaders among the Partisans had a 
large following and the east-west conflict was 
not as clearly defined as it is today. If the 
local balloting had coincided with the na- 
tional election, many of the mayors defeated 
on Sunday might have been swept out of 
Office then. 

As it is, it is too soon to estimate just how 
much the contending parties have gained 
and lost in this second sweep. As Was ex- 
pected after the defection of the Right-Wing 
Socialists from the governing coalition, the 
Christian Democrats showed some diminu- 
tion of strength. The change in the elec- 
toral system, which allows the parties of the 
center to afiliate, works to the disadvantage 
of the Communists. The last returns will 
have to be counted, moreover, before the pop- 
ular vote can be analyzed to give an accurate 
picture of the shifts that have taken place 
in the party line-ups. 

WINNING THE CITIES 


What seems beyond doubt on the basis of 
late reports is that the Communists have 
been ousted from 20 of the 28 big northern 
towns. The anti-Communist bloc has won 
in 10 provincial capitals, including Venice, 
Milan, Forli, Novara, Brescia, Verona, and 
Pavia. Bologna remains the stronghold of 
the Reds, but Genoa is free from Communist 
domination for the first time since the war. 
This is a most important change, for until 
now it has been considered unsafe to land 
ships bearing American arms and other sup- 
plies at the port of Genoa. In some cases 
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the victory of the anti-Communist forces 
was very close, but it was enough to remove 
the agents of Moscow from positions of power 
and restore Italy to the Italians. 

The effect on the life of the country can 
be estimated only by those who have seen 
how the Communist administrations worked 
in favor of party members and Russian policy 
and against the rest of the population and 
the policy of the government. In view of 
the local machines they built up and the 
funds they were able to disburse, displacing 
them was a feat of citizenship for which the 
Italians deserve much credit. It is of great 
European and world significance that 
through the will of a people just emerging 
from defeat and dictatorship communism 
is being crushed in the one western country 
where it had the strongest hold. 


The War in Korea 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, May 31, 1951 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record a very in- 
teresting article by the distinguished 
columnist, Marquis Childs, entitled 
“Americans Still Don’t Understand It.” 
This article, which appeared in the 
Washington Post of May 30, 1951, dis- 
cusses with great clarity a situation 
which has deeply troubled many of us. 
I commend it to the careful consideration 
of my colleagues in the Senate and of 
the public generally. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Korean War; Americans STILL DON’T 
UNDERSTAND Ir 
(By Marquis Childs) 

The first anniversary of the war in Korea 
will soon be at hand, That other era, before 
June 25, 1950, seems now a very long way off. 

It was the era of the great illusion. We 
had a foreign policy. Communism was to be 
contained everywhere by American strength. 

But the strength to carry cut this policy 
was not called into being. On the contrary, 
America’s defense establishment was pared 
down with the complacent reiteration of the 
siren word, economy. So a policy that might 
have made sense became instead an exercise 
in words—a sort of never-never land of 
theory. 
The attack launched by the North Korean 
Communists provided a cruel awakening. 
Looking back to that time, which now seems 
so far distant, one finds it hard to realize 
why this attack should have seemed so as- 
to The plan of Communist aggres- 
sion was no less a reality in 1948 or 1949 than 
it was in 1950. 

There are many who seem conveniently to 
have forgotten the atmosphere just before 
and just after the outbreak of the Korean 
War. It is convenient, since they can de- 
nounce the administration then in power for 
what it did and did not do. If that Com- 
munist aggression had not been met by force, 
in spite of the lack of preparation to meet it, 
the very critics who have been most vocifer- 
ous in assailing the cost and the conduct of 
the Korean war would have been loudest in 
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their denunciations of the Truman admin- 
istration for allowing the South Korean Re- 
public to go down. 

The Korean war, if the current rumors 
mean anything, may be about to end in a 
kind of stalemate. One must quickly add, 
however, that there is no real reason to be- 
lieve that this is true and, if the war should 
actually end tomorrow, even those in high 
places would be almost as surprised as they 
were when it started. This is an unhappy 
reflection on the kind of times in which we 
live. 

But one of the grimmest commentaries as 
the anniversary draws near, and it should be 
especially noted on this Memorial Day, is 
that the Korean war has remained for per- 
haps most Americans something a little 
alien, something outside the framework of 
American tradition and history. That orig- 
inal and now grimly humorous designation 
of “police action” may have had something 
to do with it. It seemed in the beginning 
rather like that long-ago war against the 
barbary pirates, an incident in the course of 
restoring order to a war-torn world. 

We should long since have been disabused 
of any such notion. This has been a brutal, 
savage, terrible conflict in a rugged country 
plagued by miserable extremes of weather 
and inhabited by a people fanatically nation- 
alistic and conditioned to duplicity and 
cruelty by a half century of Japanese en- 
slavement. American casualties are mount- 
ing toward the appalling total of 75,000. 

If this war is to go on, then a far greater 
effort must be made to relate the emotions, 
the energies, the beliefs, and convictions of 
all the American people toit. Failure in this 
respect has been conspicuous almost every- 
where one looks. In such a rudimentary 
matter as collecting enough blood to be 
flown to hospitals in Tokyo and to the front 
lines in "orea, the apathy has been shock- 
ing. Again and again the Red Cross has had 
to go out and almost literally beat the bushes 
to get enough people to come in and be 
donors. 

The failure to accept the Korean war as an 
American war was startlingly revealed when a 
veterans’ hospital refused admittance to a 
serviceman out of the Korean conflict. Con- 
gress moved with almost unprecedented 
speed to correct the failure, authorizing the 
Veterans’ Administration to treat Korean 
war GI's as the veterans of other wars are 
treated. Nevertheless, it was an illustration 
of the reluctance to face up to realities. 

There are other steps, if the war is to go 
on, that should be taken at every level, and 
not alone by the Government but by citizens 
acting together and determined to relate this 
grim business to the stream of American his- 
tory. The heroism is there, the courage and 
fortitude of American fighting men proved 
over and over again and often against over- 
whelming obstacles and difficulties. The 
failure is with those of us who have been un- 
able or unwilling to connect this distant 
drama with the security of our daily lives. 

If the war is now to end, then there are 
also obligations that we have not faced up to. 
The necessity to do at least a minimum of 
rehabilitation in Korea looms large. Those 
who have seen the destruction say it is far 
worse than anything in World War II. Offi- 
cial estimates put the number of Korean 
civilians killed or wounded at around 600,000, 
but a more accurate estimate would be closer 
to 2,000,000. 

It will be time, too, if and when the fight- 
ing stops, to put in proper perspective the 
sacrifice of the men who fought and died and 
were wounded in this savage war. They 
themselves have known far more accurately 
what the struggle has been for. As many of 
them have said, in interviews, in letters, they 
fought in Korea to keep the Communist 
aggressor from ¢~-trer > y or enslaving 
America, 


The Voice of America 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM BENTON 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, May 31, 1951 


Mr. BENTON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp the impor- 
tant and thoughtful lead editorial in 
this morning’s New York Times. This 
editorial on the Voice of America is the 
best brief analysis I have read of the 
present functions of the Voice, and 
shows the greatest insight into its im- 
portance and some of the current prob- 
lems involved in its future development, 

I am, of course, highly gratified that 
the editorial concludes with the line— 


We would suggest that the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee act on the Benton resolu- 
tion at the earliest possible opportunity. 


This resolution has now been before 
the Foreign Relations Committee for a 
matter of months, and of course it has 
been inevitably delayed by the great im- 
portance of the hearings precipitated by 
General MacArthur. As these come to 
their inevitable close I hope that the 
work of the committee will permit the 
urgently needed hearings on my reso- 
lution. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

VOICE OF AMERICA 


The inauguration by Secretary Acheson 
a few days ago of Voice of America broad- 
casts in the Georgian language dramatizes 
the great quantitative development that has 
taken place in our overseas information pro- 
gram during the past few months. By the 
end of the current fiscal year—June 30—it 
is expected that the Voice will be broad- 
casting in some 45 languages, or nearly twice 
as many as 12 months ago. Program hours 
have been increased by one-third and a 
major expansion of our radio installations 
abroad has been begun, with the eventual 
purpose—if Congress appropriates the neces- 
sary funds—of establishing a world-wide 
radio network of gigantic proportions. But 
although radio is the best publicized, it is 
only one of the media used for implement- 
ing what President Truman has called the 
Campaign of Truth. 

With the $111,000,000 at its disposal for 
this fiscal year the State Department has 
also opened new United States information 
centers in strategic parts of the world, with 
the hope of bringing the total to 133 by the 
end of next month. More than 2,000,000 
translations of American books will be issued 
this year in 23 foreign languages. Nearly 
a half million leaflets and posters attacking 
Communist imperialism and supporting the 
free world have been issued under the spon- 
sorship of hundreds of native or local or- 
ganizations in the Far East and other parts 
of the globe. The exchange-of-persons pro- 
gram is increasing toward an estimated 
annual rate of 3,700 individuals by the end 
of the year—in addition, of course, to the 
thousands of exchanges effected on a non- 
governmental basis. The rate of film pro- 
duction has been tripled. To carry out this 
vast program of information and education 
alone the State Department is expecting to 
employ by June 30 some 8 to 10 thousand 
persons. 

The program is enormous in terms of any- 
thing that the United States has ever done 
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before; but in the light of the need it may 
well be still far too small. However, the size 
of the whole undertaking is a good deal less 
than half the story. Far more important 
than quantity is quality. And it is around 
the question of quality that considerable 
controversy has arisen, As Senator Benton 
once said, “Almost everybody has become 
a pundit on the Voice of America.” And 
the same could apply to the rest of the in- 
formation program. In the course of the 
amazingly rapid expansion it would be al- 
most impossible for mistakes—and even seri- 
ous mistakes—not to occur. 

The men who manage the program are 
conscious of the necessity for constant eval- 
uation of its effect in the countries to which 
it is directed. They are endeavoring to ac- 
complish this end through a variety of de- 
vices, including citizen panels and public- 
opinion surveys. Probably a great deal more 
has to be done in the field of evaluation as, 
indeed, in the even more basic field of pro- 
gram planning itself. For instance, Senator 
Benton thinks more stress should be placed 
on production, on agricultural methods, on 
health and sanitation and other down-to- 
earth problems. A recent Foreign Policy 
Association pamphlet on Psychological War- 
fare, by Saul K. Padover, makes a number of 
specific criticisms of our propaganda prac- 
tices and policies, concluding with the com- 
ment that the American political propaganda 
program lacks “dramatic formulation of an 
over-all ideal” and “suffers from intellectual 
and spiritual emptiness.” 

Other critics have been eyen less kind; and 
a certain undercurrent of lack of congres- 
sional confidence in the program no doubt 
accounts for the recent refusal to grant addi- 
tional funds for further immediate expansion 
of transmitting facilities for the Voice. In 
our own opinion, some of the criticism has 
been intemperate; but, whether justified or 
not, it does exist, More than 3 months ago 
Senator BENTON proposed an investigation 
into the operations, techniques, and effective- 
ness of the information program and also 
into its structural relationship to the rest 
of the Federal Government—i. e., whether 
or not it should remain within the State 
Department. It seems to us that the whole 
question of the American information pro- 
gram is, to put it mildly, important enough 
to warrant such an inquiry; and we would 
suggest that the Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee act on the Benton resolution at the ear- 
liest possible opportunity, 


The Verdict of the Joint Chiefs of Staff on 
MacArthur 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRIEN MCMAHON 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, May 31, 1951 


Mr. McMAHON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “The JCS Verdict on Mac- 
Arthur,” by Ernest K. Lindley, published 
in a recent issue of National Affairs. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

WASHINGTON TIDES 
(By Ernest K. Lindley) 
THE JCS VERDICT ON MAC ARTHUR 

The published transcript of the Senate 
inquiry into the relief of General MacArthur 
has become voluminous. It has been avail- 
able to relatively few citizens. Still fewer 
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have had the time to read it. And probably 
only a tiny handful have analyzed it and 
carefully compared the testimony of the va- 
rious witnesses. 

To do this takes a good deal of time—all 
the more because the record is full of repe- 
titious questioning by partisan pettifoggers 
and some of the less attentive committee 
members, and with the assertions of Senators 
who seem to be more interested in airing 
their own opinions than in learning more 
about the facts. 

The import of the testimony is evident, 
however, to a majority of the senatoria’ in- 
quisitors. This explains why General Mac- 
Arthur's supporters sought to create a diver- 
sion during General Bradley's testimony, and 
when he had finished wanted to skip the 
other members of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

It has been established beyond further 
doubt that the JCS not only did not agree 
from a military standpoint with MacArthur’s 
program for carrying the war to China but 
profoundly disagreed with his strategic con- 
cepts. It has been established that when 
asked whether from a military standpoint 
General MacArthur should be relieved, the 
JCS unanimously gave an affirmative answer 
and presented three reasons, any one of 
which would have been sufficient in the case 
of a military officer of lesser prestige. 


At the beginning of this week there was 


nothing in the record to support even re- 
motely the suspicion that the JCS took this 
Position as an accommodation to the Presi- 
dent. On the contrary, it was plain that the 
two members who had testified, Bradley and 
Collins, felt strongly that General MacArthur 
should be relieved for military reasons, 

It became evident also that Bradley and 
Collins had understated their reasons. Un- 
der questioning, Collins revealed his belief 
that MacArthur was so far out of tune with 
the high command that he could not prop- 
erly carry out its plans. He cited a violation 
of expressed policy and said he feared more 
serious breaches. 

As to some further matters, both Bradley 
and Collins testified with patent reluctance, 
and both asked to be excused from making 
certain judgments. These related to Mac- 
Arthur’s final offensive last November, his 
costly defeat, and his subsequent military 
evaluations. Enough was wrung from them, 
however, to show that they had been alarmed 
at the time by MacArthur's military tactics 
and estimates. They had been alarmed 
enough to question him sharply about the 
divided command in Korea, the gap between 
the Eighth Army and the Tenth Corps, and 
what they regarded as the faulty development 
of the latter. MacArthur’s answer makes 
tragic reading today. 

As to MacArthur's state of mind following 
the disaster in Northern Korea, his testimony 
conflicts with Bradley's and Collins’. Cer- 
tainly, however, the JCS were under the im- 
pression that MacArthur wanted to evacuate 
Korea. Collins and Vandenberg went to 
Korea and concluded that the situation was 
not so bad as they had thought. 

i The JCS, it is plain from the record, lost 
faith in MacArthur's judgment as a military 
commander. With Ridgway, in whom they 
had full confidence, in charge in Korea, how- 
ever, they hoped to ride through. Clearly 
they would never have taken the initiative 
in recommending a recall which was bound 
to stir up a political hornet’s nest. Just as 
clearly they wanted to do nothing to hurt 
a senior fellow officer to whom the Nation 
owed much and whom they deeply respected 
for his high services and many brilliant 
achievements in the past, including the In- 
chon invasion. Obviously, they still are 
deeply reluctant to hurt him. 

From the record as it now stands, however, 
the conclusion is inescapable that if Mac- 
Arthur had been just another three- or four- 
star general and if purely military considera- 
tions had been paramount, he would have 
been relieved several months earlier. 


The Place of Television in Education 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM BENTON 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, May 31, 1951 


Mr. BENTON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp my state- 
ment today before the subcommittee of 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce on Senate Resolution 127, 
providing for an investigation of tele- 
vision programing trends and policies 
with respect to public service and edu- 
cational programs. 

I also ask that there be printed at the 
conclusion of what I submitted to the 
committee an editorial entitled Tele- 
vision and the Schools,” published in the 
New York Times this morning. 

There being no objection, the address 
and editorial were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


Points MADE BY SENATOR WILLIAM BENTON, 
DEMOCRAT, CONNECTICUT, DURING His TES- 
TIMONY ON SENATE RESOLUTION 127, BEFORE 
SENATOR MCFARLAND’S SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE 
SENATE INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMITTEE, 
May 31, 1951 


Mr. Chairman, yesterday was Memorial 
Day—an occasion which should have made 
each one of us more conscious of our great 
heritage as American citizens, and more con- 
scious also of the enormous responsibilities 
that go hand in hand with that heritage. It 
served to remind me that never in the history 
of mankind has the individual citizen had 
such a responsibility as we do today. 

And if we are to meet that responsibility, 
we, as citizens, are urgently in need of one 
commodity in particular—we need more in- 
formation and more enlightenment on more 
subjects, and we need it from more sources 
and delivered more quickly—just to keep 
abreast of our times—far more than has any 
group of citizens who ever lived before us. 
We need this information to help us make 
some of the most important decisions, world- 
wide in their impact, that a nation and its 
citizens were ever called upon to make. 

It is against such a background that I come 
before you today to talk about a new and 
modern method of communication which, by 
some cosmic coincidence, might just possibly 
be capable of meeting this enormous new 
and urgent need for instantaneous knowledge 
about the goings on of our time. More im- 
portant even than the goings on is the en- 
lightenment and education through which, 
and only through which, understanding can 
be achieved about them, I refer, of course, 
to television. 

From what we know thus far about this 
new miracle of communication there does 
not seem to be much question about its 
technical potentialities to meet new and vital 
needs of our time. But there are many and 
confusing questions of social, educational, 
and economic procedure as to just how to 
harness this new giant in order to derive the 
greatest good for the greatest number, and 
to minimize the dangers from its great force. 

In presenting such questions this morning, 
I feel comforted by the fact that probably 
no group of men are more cognizant or better 
experienced to appreciate the full portent of 
television than the Senators on this com- 
mittee. 

My own experience and knowledge in this 
field is enough to cause me to have mixed 
feelings of great hope and great fears about 
our capacities fully to develop the great po- 
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tential of television. But one conviction I 
do have; I believe that now—at the time 
when television is still in its resilient in- 
fancy—would be the best time to do some 
wise and thorough thinking about what we 
are going to do with television—so that we 
can now lay down the optimum guide lines 
for its development. If we miss it now, we 
may not only miss it for a generation, but 
for keeps. Similarly, I believe it is the spe- 
cial responsibility, as well as a great chal- 
lenge, to the Congress now to take initiative 
in making certain that television, and the 
public airwaves which it utilizes, shall have 
its chance freely to serve the public interest, 
convenience, and necessity. 

Mr. Chairman, I have asked the office of 
the Legislative Counsel to codify several of 
my own ideas in this field, in the form of 
suggested further amendments to the Com- 
munications Act of 1934. These amend- 
ments, I hope, will suggest lines of inquiry 
for an investigation by this committee. I 
have no doubt that this subcommittee, and 
the full Committee on Interstate Commerce, 
will wish to modify these proposals or add 
new ones in the light of testimony presented, 
and in the light of the committee’s own 
long experience in this field. 

T am also submitting to you today a pro- 
posed joint resolution, outlining my further 
views on the indicated course for the Con- 
gress and the FCC in dealing with television 
in the interests of the public. I have re- 
frained from introducing either my sug- 
gested bill or my suggested joint resolution 
because your chairman, Senator MCFARLAND, 
suggested it would not be unsuitable if I 
first sought your guidance or advice upon 
them. Because Senator Hunt is a member 
of your committee, I thought I would not 
discuss them with him until today’s meet- 
ing. It is of course my hope that he and 
others of you will guide me and perhaps, 
among us, develop a proposed bill and reso- 
lution which Senator Hunt and other Mem- 
bers of the Senate may be willing to sponsor 
or glad to support. 

Personally I should have been happy to 
have the Interstete Commerce Committee 
conduct an investigation of television along 
the very broad lines outlined in Senate Res- 
olution 127 as introduced by Senator Hunt 
and myself, and to let the legislative recom- 
mendations emerge from the study. In ef- 
fect, that resolution said: (1) That the 
United States now has within its grasp the 
greatest communications opportunity in its 
history; (2) that that opportunity—an op- 
portunity which could literally transform 
and uplift the intellectual, moral, and polit- 
ical life of the Nation—is in imminent 
danger of being lcst; and (3) that it is the 
obligation of the Serate to inform itself on 
this opportunity and this danger, and to 
take whatever action may he appropriate. 

However, several people Close to the pres- 
ent developments have persuaded me that, 
as a service to the committee, I should crys- 
tsllize the thinking I have done, and the 
thinking by interested groups which I have 
been exposed to, into concrete legislative 
proposals, I therefore submit to this com- 
mittee a draft bill entitled “A bill to estab- 
lish a National Citizens Advisory Board on 
Radio and Television, and for other pur- 
poses,” which would amend the Communi- 
cations Act of 1934 in such a way as in my 
opinion as would help to adapt that act to 
the tremendous potentialities of the ag> of 
television. I am also submitting a joint 
resolution which supplements this bill. 

My suggested bill calls for the establish- 
ment of a National Citizens Advisory Board, 
consisting of 11 outstanding private citizens, 
which would have the duty—among other 
duties—of annually advisin, both the Con- 
gress and the Federal Communications Com- 
mission—and of course the public—on how 
radio and television are serving the public 
interest, and how they can better serve it. 
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This advice would include an annual review 
of how the licensees of radio and television 
stations are living up to their responsibili- 
ties for public service and for education, on 
how they are performing in line with the 
promises made when they applied for the 
licenses, and on how they can better per- 
form. If the FCC reviews annually the li- 
censes, the presumptio:. is that it will refer 
to these objective and helpful reports for 
guidance. 

The Citizens Advisory Board would be ap- 
pointed by the President, with the consent 
of the Senate. As I envisage it, its member- 
ship would be drawn from among the most 
outstanding men and women in this coun- 
try in the field of education and communica- 
tions, and in the civic, cultural, and religious 
life of the Nation. I should expect its mem- 
bership to be of such stature as not to be 
available, in ordinary course, for full-time 
employment by the Government in this field. 
No member should have a commercial stake 
in the radio or television industries. Its 
members would receive only a per diem com- 
pensation, plus travel expenses. Its secre- 
tariat would be housed in the Federal Com- 
munications Commission, which would be 
responsible for its housekeeping, much as 
the State Department takes responsibility for 
providing staff and facilities for the Na- 
tional Commission for UNESCO, which I set 
up when I was Assistant Secretary of State 
in charge of the Voice of America. 

As I see it, this public Commission could 
undertake a number of functions which nei- 
ther the Interstate Commerce Committees of 
the two Houses, nor the FCC, overburdened 
and under pressure as these three groups are, 
can now fulfill. 

In this bill I have incorporated, as among 
the continuing duties of the National Citi- 
zens Board, the study of several of the prob- 
lems which Senator Huxr's and my Resolu- 
tion 127 called upon the Senate to make im- 
mediately. The studies include: 


“(1) Current radio and television pro- 
graming trends both commercial and non- 
commercial, with reference particularly but 
not exclusively to the proportion and ade- 
quacy of time allowed for public service and 
educational programs and to the criteria by 
which these latter are judged—both the 
sponsored as well as the nonsponsored pro- 
grams; specifically the Board shall consider 
and advise the Federal Communications 
Commission on the question whether com- 
mercial licensees shall be required to devote 
a fixed percentage of broadcast time to sus- 
taining public service and educational pro- 
grams, in good listening time, or what tests 
should be applied to these categories of pro- 
grams; and shall assist the Commission in 
its decision whether commercial licensees 
have lived up to their public service and 
educational promises; 

“(2) The criteria used by the Federal Com- 
munications Commission for the assignment 
of television channels, both those in the 
very high-frequency range and those con- 
templated for the ultra-high-frequency 
range, especially but not exclusively with 
respect to assuring suitable time for present 
and prospective public service and educa- 
tional programs. Specifically, the Board 
shall consider and advise the Federal Com- 
munications Commission on its plan for edu- 
cational channel reservations; on the 
length of time it should hold these reserva- 
tions open; on the definition of a major edu- 
cational center, etc.; 

“(3) The types of control over program- 
ing exercised by commercial sponsors, or 
likely to be exercised, and the effect of such 
control on the future development of high- 
quality public-service radio and television 

‘ams; 

“(4) The encouragement of the financing 
of public service and educational radio and 
television programing through educational 


institutions and other nonprofit organiza- 
tions, or other sources; and the encourage- 
ment of the development of presently known 
as well as prospective methods of ‘subscrip- 
tion broadcasting’ for those types of pro- 
grams, of education, instruction, entertain- 
ment, or other which are now too costly or 
otherwise unsuited or impractical for com- 
mercial sponsorship; that is, to explore uses 
of broadcasting to disseminate programs for 
which the listener or viewer would pay, as 
well as programs that he may receive, as 
now financed by the advertiser and without 
direct charge to him; including the study of 
the possibilities through local, State, and 
Federal governmental sources; 

“(5) The character of legislation neces- 
sary to insure maximum development of the 
educational and public service potentialities 
of radio and television; and 

“(6) The formulation, in cooperation with 
the respective State educational agencies, 
of appropriate State-wide standards for edu- 
cational and other public-service programs, 
to be required by the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission in the granting or renewal 
of licenses for radio or television broad- 
casting.” 

I'm sure all of us agree that legislation is 
only one answer to the profound questions 
that are involved. I have been told many 
times in the past few weeks that the 
“dynamics of our social system” must ulti- 
mately settle these issues. That means the 
issues will be resolved by a balance of the 
pressures at work. I do not necessarily 
quarrel with this thesis, at least over the 
long pull, but I do quarrel with a state of 
affairs in which the only highly organized, 
systematically focused, and channelized 
pressure is that which is exercised by the 
present commercial interests. I am con- 
cerned when they are virtually without a 
counterweight, in part because the field is 
new and many others, who might take a 
deep interest in it, have had little exposure 
and no time or money to review the possi- 
bilities and organize themselves. There is 
no listeners’ and viewers’ lobby in Washing- 
ton. The millions of consumers of radio 
and television are unorganized and inartic- 
ulate, and those groups which could press 
for higher standards on behalf of the pub- 
lic—for example, teachers and parents— 
are scarcely more articulate. We know that 
hundreds of thousands are unhappy about 
the radio fare they have been getting, and 
the television fare they are likely to get. 
But there is no central place where they 
can lodge their protests, and make their 
proposals. 

Thus I would regard one major function of 
the proposed advisory board as that of a cata- 
lyst of listener and viewer opinion. I would 
assume that its membership would include 
men and women who might act as spokes- 
men for millions of parents, teachers, and 
church members, and for civic groups, labor 
and farm groups and others. 

The FCC has neither the time nor the 
authority actively to seek out, marshal and 
crystallize public opinion. During its exist- 
ence and it has, so far as I am aware, 
brought out only one general critique of 
broadcasting, the famous Blue Book of 
1946. That Blue Book was mild enough 
though it stirred up great controversy. It 
had some good results—but they soon faded 
away. I would expect the proposed Citizens 
Advisory Board, in its annual reports, to pro- 
duce something equivalent to an annual 
Blue Book, but to learn how to do it 
better and better every year, and to arouse 
more and more interest every year. The 
annual report could put the spotlight on 
successful efforts in the field of education 
and public service, and could view with 
alarm the discrepancies between promise and 
performance or any trend toward debase- 
ment or trivia. 
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I would hope that one of the first assign- 
ments the citizens board would undertake 
would be to spell out and give body to the 
concept of public interest, which is the 
key phrase of the Communications Act. 

When is an educational program really 
educational? What in fact is a public 
service program? All of us here know 
how these phrases have been abused. When 
I was a young man in the advertising busi- 
ness I helped launch a radio program, in 
behalf of one of my clients, called Gang 
Busters. I was amazed to learn that some 
licensees classified this as an educational 
program because it showed that crime 
doesn’t pay. Recently I heard of a TV 
station owner who defended the heavy use 
he was making of grade-B western movies on 
the ground that they showed children the 
costumes worn in frontier times. 

The Advisory Commission, which would 
include distinguished educators, should have 
the competence to set forth standards and 
guide-lines. I do not believe that the 
FCC, which is composed chiefiy of lawyers 
and engineers, even claims this educational 
competence. If it claims it, I'm sure it 
now feels it unwise too aggressively to 
exercise it. 

My plan here is to create a citizens’ board 
to strengthen and support the FCC, and not 
the other way around. (Describe two agen- 
cies set up in Smith-Mundt Act.) 

I want to call particular attention to the 
desirability for the citizens’ board to study 
the problem how to finance educational and 
public service programing. The traditional 
argument against educational programs, 
and programs designed for special interest 
groups, and for serious interests that may 
be marginal to the mass appetite for en- 
tertainment, has been, “where is the money 
coming from?” I want to come back to that 
when I discuss education’s own stations. 
But at this point I would like to dwell for 
a moment on the potentialities of the sub- 
scription method of broadcasting. 

“Subscription broadcasting” is a term giv- 
en to various techniques of transmitting 
coded or scrambled signals which could be 
received only by a recipient who would pay 
for the broadcasts so transmitted. 

The concept of subscription broadcasting 
has been under exploration for years. I 
have myself long been interested in it. The 
basic reason for my interest, as well as that 
of many others, has been recognition of the 
fact that many of the greatest potentials of 
broadcasting as a communications art have 
been unexploited, not because they were 
technically impossible but because they were 
economically unprofitable or otherwise im- 
practical as long as all broadcasting remains 
financed by advertising revenue alone. 

To give you some quick and timely illus- 
trations: much current discussion is being 
devoted to the fact that high quality pro- 
graming such as the Metropolitan Opera, 
fine theatrical plays, first-run motion pic- 
tures, and outstanding spectator sports 
events are not available on television. One 
reason is that television can cause the pa- 
tronage of these art and/or entertainment 
forms to suffer in the theaters, studios, or 
arenas where they are normally enjoyed. It 
is less a question of whether the public would 
pay to see such programs on television (since 
many do pay to see them now in theaters and 
stadia) as it is a question of how to collect 
for bringing these programs into the home. 

We are here concerned with the question 
of how to develop the educational poten- 
tialities of television, both for regular peda- 
gogical instruction and, more broadly, for 
adult education in the widest public-service 


. sense. Our schools, colleges, and universi- 
- ties are storehouses of knowledge conducted 


by talented scholars who could do much to 


- help all of us cope with the problems of our 


times through better access to knowledge. 
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The great problem is that we do not have 
time to go back to school for current knowl- 


edge. 

Television could bring that knowledge to 
us in our homes. I am confident that we 
will not and should not stop until we have 
set television to work doing this job. How- 
ever, I am businessman and educator enough 
to know that educational television is a 
costly process, and that we can only pay for 
so much of it out of the usual sources of 
educational revenue. I am also confident 
that people would be willing to pay for 
really high quality programs that contained 
valuable and stimulating content of knowl- 
edge. And finaly, I believe there is every 
likelihood that the revenue from a limited 
number of educational programs for which 
a TV tuition fee were charged would then 
give our educational broadcasters the where- 
withal to provide many more hours weekly 
of excellent public-service programs for 
which there would be no charge. 

For such reasons I believe that the prin- 
ciple of subscription broadcasting should be 
strongly supported. I hold no brief for any 
particular system or method for acheiving 
this new service, but I believe that industry, 
the arts, education and others should have 
the opportunity to explore the full poten- 
tialities of both radio and television in these 
directions. 

The present Communications Act specifi- 
cally authorizes the FCC, under section 303 
(g) to “study new uses for radio, provide for 
experimental uses of frequencies, and gen- 
erally encourage the larger and more effec- 
tive use of radio in the public interest.” 

It seems to me significant that there is 
a long record of historical perspective in 
favor of just such new uses of broadcasting 
as the distribution of economically costly 
and/or culturally commendable programs 
for a fee. In a series of hearings before the 
Senate Interstate Commerce Committee as 
long ago as 1930, Senator Dill, of Washing- 
ton, declared, of the principle of subscrip- 
tion broadcasting, “If a broadcasting sta- 
tion wants to select its clients by selling a 
certain kind of receiving set, or attachments 
for sets, I do not know any reason why the 
Congress of the United States should pre- 
vent it from engaging in that business any 
more than we should prevent a telephone 
company or a movie house from preparing 
something and not allowing anybody to 
enjoy it or hear it except by their paying 
a fee.” 

Now, as we have moved forward from radio 
to television, which is potentially a many 
times greater communications medium, 
again the principle of subscription broad- 
casting comes up—forced always to the fore 
by the urgent need of tearing away the eco- 
nomic iron curtains that have shrouded 
broadcasting, especially educational broad- 
casting. 

By way of summary on this point I in- 
vite your attention to the revolutionary po- 
tentialities inherent in the fact that to put 
a box office on the receiving end of a broad- 
cast thus enables the communications me- 
dium so adopted to become also a distribu- 
tion device—an electronic distribution serv- 
ice, if you please. Not to give full reign 
to the potentials of such a development, 
especially when it has become patent that 
many of our former methods of distribut- 
ing information, education, entertainment 
and other cultural commodities have become 
outmoded by reason of the necessity of mov- 
ing the consumer to the product; not now 
to utilize television’s miraculous capacity to 
move the product into the home of the 
would-be consumer, no matter how remote 
he may be from the school or theater or 
other culture center which is the source 
of the program; indeed not to give both 
authorization and encouragement to such 
possibilities would, I believe, be selling our- 
selves and television far short indeed. 


It is my opinion that the development of 
subscription television stations not only of- 
fer an extraordinary commercial opportunity 
in the big urban markets, one not yet re- 
motely appreciated by commercial interests 
flush with their success with advertiser 
broadcasting, but it is my opinion that this 
development will stimulate the growth of 
educational and public service programs far 
more rapidly than can the universities and 
educational institutions on their own, op- 
erating within the presently proposed 
framework. 

May I now turn to the public service and 
educational responsibilities of the out-and- 
cut commercial radio and television sta- 
tions; those which now propose to finance 
themselves through advertising. The Com- 
munications Act of 1934 sets forth that such 
stations must serve “the public convenience, 
interest or necessity.” Under the act the 
FCC has consistently asserted its right to 
grant or renew licenses on the basis of 
over-all quality of the programs promised 
or performed. But it has been timorous in 
exercising that right, especially in the matter 
of renewals in spite of sometimes flagrant 
examples of non-performance of promises— 
some examples were given in the Blue 
Book—the Commission has rarely refused to 
renew a license, and I am told that in those 
few instances where renewals were actually 
refused, other factors than program quality, 
and the violation of program promises, were 
involved. I think all of us are familiar with 
the fact that commercial stations and net- 
works have tended to schedule such sustain- 
ing educational and public service programs 
as they do carry at poor listening times, 
The inexorable pressure for profits gives to 
the mass entertainment progams the good 
listening times, when families are at home 
and ready to watch and listen. The public 
service and educational programs take the 
leavings and very bad leavings they are. 

One of the prime reasons I went with the 
Univ sity of Chicago as a part-time of- 
ficer, after I retired from my advertising 
agency business at age 36, about the time 
my agency was the biggest customer of 
both NBC and later of CBS, it was my hope 
that with my intensive background as one 
of the pioneers in the field of broadcasting 
I could, with the backing of a great uni- 
versity and wholly within the structure of 
commercial broadcasting, in which I be- 
lieved—that I could develop important ed- 
ucational and public-service programs for 
network distribution. I spent six disillu- 
sioning years. I did not succeed. Indeed, 
my impression is that the networks were 
doing a poor educational job when I gave 
up then when I began, and a far poorer 
job today than they were doing 20 years ago. 

I want to call particular attention to items 
(1) and (2) under the section in my pro- 
posed bill on the duties of the National Ad- 
visory Board. Under item (1) it is possible 
that Board study might result in a recom- 
mendation requiring all commercial license 
holders to devote—say, as much as 40 per- 
cent of their program time between the 
hours of 6 p. m. and 11 p. m. to educational 
or other public-service programs, not com- 
mercially sponsored; this requirement to be 
a matter either of statute or regulation. 

Cn item (2) I want to hand each member 
of this subcommittee a pamphlet which is 
just off the press, called TV channels for 
Education. It was prepared by Robert Hud- 
son of the Communications Center of the 
University of Illinois, a former executive of 
CBS, and now a consultant to the Ford 
Foundation. It gives the highlights of the 
thousands of pages of testimony presented 
by some 260 educators before the FCC in 
December and January, in making this case 
for educational reservations. 

I want to call attention especially to two 
sections of the pamphlet. The first is on 
pages 16 and 17. This presents an analysis 
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of all programing done by the seven com- 
mercial TV stations now operating in the 
New York metropolitan area during a single 
week this January. The analysis was made 
under the direction of Prof. Dallas Smythe, 
of the University of Illinois, and Donald 
Horton, of the University of Chicago. This 
is the first such study that was made, though 
I understand the Ford Foundation is now 
financing similar studies in six other cities. 
Because New York is the city which has most 
closely approached the saturation point in 

programing, this may be taken as a 
foretaste of what will increasingly happen 
in the rest of the country. Note that of the 
33,837 minutes of programing done by these 
seven New York stations, only 3 percent was 
classified as informational; 2 percent was on 
public issues; 1 percent on religion; 5 per- 
cent was news. 

Now I would gladly concede that if the 
commercial stations were to do a real job 
of adult education and public service, the 
need for separate educational stations would 
be minimized. The history and the record 
give little hope that they will. Even a statute 
or a regulation requiring commercial stations 
to devote a percentage of evening time to 
education would-be only a very partial and 
inadequate solution. This is why we need 


. reserved channels for education. However, 


the better the job done by the commercial 
stations, the more the need for these special 
education stations is minimized. This is why 
I haven't joined in demanding 10 percent 
or 20 percent or 25 percent of the frequencies 
for educational institutions. This can’t be 
judged separately, as a thing apart. Are we 
to have subscription TV? Are the commer- 
cial stations to do an honest and constructive 
job? If so, even 10 percent may be more 
than are needed. 

As the members of this committee know, 
in its most important document, issued 
March 22—it was modestly titled “Third 
Notice of Proposed Further Rule Making,” 
when it might have been called the Char- 
ter of American Television—the FCC began 
the process of “unfreezing” the TV channels, 
It made over 2,000 tentative channel assign- 
ments by locality and type. This means 20 
times the number of television stations now 
on the air. Reservations were made for 209 
educational stations—about 10 percent of the 
total—and I now again congratulate the PCC 
on its courage in making these educational 
reservations. 

Under section 2, on the duties of the pro- 
posed board, a review of the criteria used by 
the FCC in these reservations is 
called for. The FCC used two criteria. First, 
it laid down the principle that in any metro- 
politan area with a population big enough 
to warrant three or more stations, one sta- 
tion should be reserved for education. Iper- 
sonally have no objection to that formula. 
I would, however, suggest that in the two 
areas where all VHF channels had been as- 
signed before the freeze, New York and Los 
Angeles, the FCC give consideration to con- 
verting one VHF channel to education at the 
nearest opportunity. 

The second criterion used by the FCC was 
the assignment of one channel to each 
so-called major educational center. By and 
large, this has meant university towns. I be- 
lieve the Board might wish to consider rec- 
ommending that this criterion be broadened 
to include other areas “reasonably adapted 
to educational television.” 

I call the committee's attention to pages 
27, 28, and 29 of the pamphlet I have handed 
you. This lists all of the proposed educa- 
tional reservations. Note that in nine States, 
including my own State of Connecticut, there 
is only one educational reservation. In one 
State, New Jersey, there is no reservation. 
In Connecticut the proposed station would 
give no coverage to five of the eight coun- 
ties. I cannot believe that the number of 
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actually and potentially important educa- 
tional centers is as small as the FCC seems 
to have decided. 

In conclusion, I want to say that I am 
perfectly aware that television is expensive, 
and that few educators now have the money 
in sight to operate stations. I call the com- 
mittee's attention to three very hopeful de- 
velopments. One is the recent action of the 
regents of the University of the State of New 
York, in which they asked the FCC for 11 
educational reservations in New York—three 
more than the FCC had allowed—and under- 
took to ask the New York legislature for 
$3,500,000 to build these stations. Up to that 
announcement, I understand, only 16 pro- 
posed educational stations had money in 
sight; but this action may well set a prec- 
edent for the entire country. Another is the 
fact that in the past 4 months three private 
foundations have appropriated a total of 
more than a million dollars for the develop- 
ment of educational radio and television. 
Third, and potentially the most important, is 
the subscription method of financing I have 
outlined earlier, 
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Whereas it is generally admitted that the 
social, educational, and economic poten- 
tialities of television are such that it can be a 
force for great good and possibly for great 
harm; 

Whereas such groups as educators, labor 
unions, churches, municipal officials, and 
private philanthropic foundations are only 
now reaching the stage of investigating the 
significance, portents, and consequences of 
television to their own special areas of 
knowledge, interest, and competence; 

Whereas television is proving so costly in 
all its phases, to the point where the public 
has already invested nearly $4,000,000,000 in 
receiving sets which may become quickly ob- 
solete, and the broadcasting industry has 
spent at least another billion in trying to 
cope with programing costs; 

Whereas research, experimentation, and 
performance of alternative methods of pro- 
viding economic support for television 
through various methods of subscription 
broadcasting which if successful, would 
widen vastly the economic base of television, 
are just now emerging into reality; 

Whereas there are increasingly encourag- 
ing indications of financial support for edu- 
cational television, most recently evidenced 
by the proposal of the regents of the Univer- 
gity of the State of New York to construct 
11 educational stations in that State; and 

Whereas the impact of television on so- 
ciety seems destined to be so much greater 
than radio broadcasting that new high stand- 
ards of public interest, convenience, and ne- 
cessity must be established and must be 
vigilantly and continuously reviewed: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, eto.— 

1. That in order to assure more time for 
exploration by parties where interest in tele- 
vision would serve the public good, and in 
order to guard against decisions by default, 
a minimum time of 6 months to 1 year from 
the date of the passage of this resolution 
shall elapse before any further assignment 
of frequencies to licensees or any construc- 
tion permits to build new television stations 
shall be granted by the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission. Applications for frequen- 
cies may be made at any time during this 
designated period. 

2. That in order to assure that television 
programing will be conducted on new, high 
levels of public service, all station licenses 
shall be granted on a 1-year basis, so that the 
Federal Communications Commission will 
have the opportunity annually to review the 
performance of the licensee during the previ- 
ous year and to compare it with his promises 
and with standards which prevail elsewhere. 


3. That under the present authority to 
study new uses and to stimulate experi- 
mentation in broadcasting the Commission 
be encouraged to explore thoroughly the 
principle and potentialities of subscription 
broadcasting and to encourage its develop- 
ment in every legitimate manner. 

4. That in order to provide both the Con- 
gress and Federal Communications Commis- 
sion the full benefit of the best available 
advice, counsel, and guidance in fostering a 
national policy on broadcasting which best 
serves the public interest, there shall be 
created a National Citizens Advisory Board 
on Radio and Television, 


[From the New York Times of May 31, 1951] 
TELEVISION AND THE SCHOOLS 


The “whereases” in congressional resolu- 
tions are so frequently composed of high- 
flown language that they can usually be 
safely skipped without much loss. But a 
resolution that a Senate subcommittee will 
be considering today contains two or three 
“whereases” worth quoting: “Whereas 
* * * the tremendous potential promise 
of television for public service will not be 
realized unless present trends and policies 
are quickly altered; whereas the history of 
radio broadcasting is not reassuring in re- 
spect to the balance achieved between com- 
mercial programing and public service pro- 
graming * whereas the issues at 
stake are of such vital public interest that 
the Congress should inform itself on the 
crucial decisions respecting assignment of 
television channels * .“ and so forth, 

The resolution (sponsored by Senators 
BENTON and Hunt) proposes a congressional 
inquiry to look into the policies that should 
guide the reservation of television channels 
for the exclusive use of educational programs 
and also the allocation of time on commer- 
cial stations for the same purpose. Two 
months ago the Federal Communications 
Commission tentatively assigned 209 chan- 
nels—about 10 percent of the potential 
total—for noncommercial educational sta- 
tions. This move was all to the good so far 
as it went—but one of the big questions is, 
Did it go far enough? A good many peo- 
ple believe that the answer is “No.” The 
proposed congressional inquiry ought to 
stimulate useful public discussion of this 
subject. 

As the regents of the State of New York 
have been quick to perceive, television will 
unquestionably become an educational me- 
dium of the first importance. The New 
York plan to construct 11 stations for edu- 
cational purposes (3 more than the FCC 
has reserved for this State) on the theory 
that it is as important to have television 
channels as schoolhouses indicates the re- 
sponse of progressive educators to this chal- 
lenge. Now is the time for other educators 
to step forward with their plans. Adequate 
reservation of television channels for pub- 
lic purposes does not mean that there will 
be no room left for commercial broadcast- 
ers. But the provision for public service 
uses ought to have first priority. 


The Racketeers of Inflation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
0 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, May 31, 1951 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, on 
Friday, May 18, an anti-inflation con- 
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ference was held here in Washington 
sponsored by Americans for Democratic 
Action. One of the important addresses 
delivered at that conference was by Mr. 
James B. Carey, secretary-treasurer of 
the Congress of Industrial Organizations. 
I ask unanimous consent that the ad- 
dress be printed in the Appendix of the 
Recorp because I think it reflects the de- 
cided and deep-rooted dissatisfaction of 
working men and women with the course 
of our anti-inflation program, and with 
the growing inequities which are develop- 
ing in our society. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


THE RACKETEERS OF INFLATION 
(By James B. Carey) 


In approaching this question of inflation, 
I have the strong feeling that we must put 
the problem in its proper setting. And that 
is to recognize that the major forces that 
have been causing the inflation are not so 
much economic but rather the result of plain 
and simple racketeering. To me, the place 
where action should be taken is not the 
Banking and Currency Committee of Con- 
gress, but rather the Senate Crime Com- 
mittee. 

In the last year, as the result of a pistol of 
necessity being placed at our heads by these 
small groups of powerful men and organiza- 
tions that I call the racketeers of inflation, 
the American people have paid over an esti- 
mated $15,000,000,000 in tribute. This 
racket in my opinion is larger by many 
times and far worse morally than the rack- 
eteers being hailed before the Senate Crime 
Committee. 

Believe me, I have no use for the Costellos 
and the “Greasy Thumb” Guziks. But at 
least their customers do not have to buy the 
numbers slips, or play the horses, or tuy the 
whiskey sold by them. 

But people do have to buy meat and bread, 
and milk and pay rent; and the Government 
has to buy the copper and steel and muni- 
tions for our defense. 

These racketeers of inflation who have 
been milking the public cannot protest that 
they are the victims of the slums, or lack 
education. In many cases they are the most 
respectable, cultured citizens, graduates of 
our best colleges, members of our best clubs, 
pillars of the churches. Yet they have used 
the urgent necessities of our defense, the 
shortages to which we have been subject, 
to enrich themselves at the expense of the 
Nation. I believe that throwing the spot- 
light on their activities is the first step to 
conquering the inflation danger. 

These racketeers have exacted their trib- 
ute in many ways. 

The first type is one of the worst speci- 
mens, the racketeer of speculation. 

He got his power by persuading Congress 
to leave out of the Defense Production Act 
any control over the commodity exchanges. 

And so, in the last year, he has engaged in 
a perfect riot of speculation in the essentials 
of life and of our defense. In many cases 
the whole year's supply of a scarce com- 
modity was bought and sold three or four 
times, each time at rising prices. The only 
aim of this racketeer was a quick profit at 
the expense of the Nation. 

The prices of basic commodities were lifted 
50 to 100 percent with a tribute of billions 
of dollars being paid by consumers and the 
Government. The credit to finance this 
came from our respectable banks and bankers 
who took their share of the profit in the 
form of interest. 

And perhaps it was with a feeling of guilt 
about this situation that the Federal Reserve 
Board acted. But it turned its club on the 
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small man—the man who wanted to buy a 
radio, a washing machine, a house, or an 
automobile. The full weight of our Govern- 
ment was turned against him as though he 
were the criminal in the play. Therefore, 
whereas the racketeer of inflation could 
speculate on wheat, cotton, corn, copper, 
rubber, tin, or other supplies on a margin 
of 10 percent, the little man had to pay 
25 to 30 percent down to buy his consumers 
goods, 

This speculation has not only taken place 
in brokerage houses. It has been engaged 
in by our most respectable and powerful 
corporations. They have borrowed in the 
last year some $10,000,000,000 to buy and 
hoard inventories of scarce materials and 
finished goods—holding them off the mar- 
ket for a price rise. They have used their 
economic power and the credit of banks in 
this emergency to make these speculative 
profits and to add to the inflationary fires. 

I believe that the first step in combating 
inflation is to curb the power of these 
racketeers of speculation by firm action to 
control the commodity exchanges and control 
credit used directly or indirectly to speculate 
on inventories. 

Then there is the price racketeer. He 
operates in two ways. He raises the prices 
of the things he makes and sells, because 
he sees a seller’s market and can take advan- 
tage of shortages. The other way is to work 
in a more subtle fashion and simply deterio- 
rate the quality of what he gives you, or to 
force you to buy high-priced lines. 

I want to show you what happened to 
prices and relate them to wages. I do this 
because some of these price racketeers have 
protested that they had to raise their prices 
because of increased wage costs. Let’s look 
at the record of a few key industries. 

Wages constitute generally about 30 per- 
cent of the price of manufactured goods, 
Therefore, it takes a 3-percent increase in 
Wages to require a 1-percent increase in 
prices. Between March and April, 1950, and 
the same period of 1951, wages in all manu- 
facturing industries went up about 10 per- 
cent, which should have required no more 
than a 3 percent increase in prices. Yet 
manufacturers’ prices went up by nearly 17 
percent or nearly six times as much as the 
increase in labor costs. 

Wages of workers in the food industry went 
up by 7.8 percent equal to about a 2.5 per- 
cent increase in prices. Yet wholesale food 
prices went up nearly 19 percent or seven 
times as much as required by the increase 
in wages. 

Textile workers wages have gone up by 9 

percent requiring no more than a 3 percent 
increase in prices. Yet wholesale textile 
prices have shot up by a staggering 35 per- 
cent. That is 10 times as much as the in- 
crease in labor costs. 
And in chemicals, important to our Gov- 
ernment’s defense as well as to civilians 
using either lipstick or plastics, wages went 
up by 10 percent, requiring only a 3 per- 
cent increase in prices. Yet manufacturers 
boosted their prices by 25 percent or 7 times 
as much as necessary. 

It is likely that increases in productivity 
of labor during the last year were sufficient to 
offset all the increases in labor costs, and 
that no price increases were warranted on 
that basis. 

There are equally glaring examples of what 
Les happened to national defense costs to 
the Government in the same period. Fuel oil 
that previously cost 99 cents a barrel shot up 
to $2.18. That is an increase of 120 percent, 

A Bailey bridge that cost $38,000 last year 
has been boosted to $56,000 this year or 50 
percent higher, 

4 three-cable conductor that used to cost 
314 cents a foot, now costs an incredible 27 
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cents a foot. That is an increase, believe it 
or not, of 660 percent. 

A burlap sack that cost 41 cents last year 
now costs the Government 86 cents, or 107 
percent more. Wool serge that was sold for 
$3.81 a yard a year ago has been boosted to 
$8.55, or by 124 percent. 

We need many height-finders for the Air 
Force. But whereas the Government could 
get them for 835,000, now it must pay $62,000, 
or 72 percent more. 

I could go on with item after item show- 
ing outrageous and unjustified price in- 
creases that represent the most blatant kind 
of racketeering on a national emergency. 

Each of us can determine for himself 
whether he got any share of this so-called 
defense prosperity and inflation, whether we 
are better or worse off than before Korea. 
The average worker in manufacturing, for 
example, earned $56.40 weekly a year ago, and 
increased his wages to a little over $64. But 
after he paid the increase in the cost of liv- 
ing and increases in taxes he had left in his 
pockets just 3 cents a week more than a year 
ago. His prosperity meant that he could 
buy himself one extra copy of a 3-cent news- 
paper each week. And that was after work- 
ing two extra hours each week over a year 
ago. 

Contrasted with that in the last part of 
1950 our corporations had profits that stag- 
ger the imagination. Before Federal taxes, 
manufacturing corporations made 35 percent 
profit on their stockholders’ investment and 
nearly 17 percent profit after taxes. And 
this was after throwing into that fourth 
quarter most of the increase in taxes for the 
year. My own industry, the electrical, had 
the proud distinction of being the most 
profitable in America—with 62.5 percent 
profit before taxes and 25 percent afterward, 
And here is our friend the chemical industry 
with 40 percent profit before taxes and 17 
percent after, and so on. 

Now what does this mean? It means that 
the consumer and Government were gouged 
by these corporations in order to provide a 
level of stockholder's return that is unheard 
of in American history. These corporations 
have a new standard of living that they think 
they should accustom themselves to—a 15 
percent to 25 percent yearly return on their 
investment—and we, the consumers and the 
Government, should pay the bill for that 
support. 

To curb these price and profit racketeers, 
whether they be large or small, I believe we 
need a stricter price-control law that per- 
mits dollars and cents ceilings, that permits 
grade labeling, and that requires the main- 
tenance of not only quality standards but 
also of low-priced lines. We need regulations 
that will be tough with these racketeers when 
they try to gouge the public. 

This requires changes in the Defense Act, 
but also a determination on the part of 
both the administration and Congress, that 
we are not going to knuckle under to these 
modern pirates. 

The action taken by Mr. DiSalle in roll- 
ing back meat prices, even in the face of 
the threats of some of these price racketeers, 
is an example of courage that we all should 
applaud. 

Then there has been the re-creation of 
a device used in World War II, now devel- 
oped by the racketeers of inflation to a 
higher science. That is called the write-off 
racket. 

There is urgent need for an expansion of 
basic raw materials—copper, steel, alumi- 
num—and of basic facilities for processing 
and transporting them. In asking pro- 
ducers to carry on the necessary expansion, 
the Government met with refusal after re- 
fusal. It was the same kind of refusal we 
had met in the early part of World War II. 
Great corporations and industries demanded 
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that we meet their terms—and that was the 
privilege of writing off the value of these 
plants in 5 years. That privilege enabled 
the corporations to save in taxes 80 percent 
of the value of the plants—which means 
that the plants would belong to them but 
the cost would be paid by the rest of the 
tax-paying public. 

While the original excuse used was that 
these plants would have only 5 years of use- 
fulness, that has completely disappeared in 
the flood of applications and grants of this 
write-off privilege. 

And so our Government surrendered to 
these hi-jackers and issued nearly $5,000,- 
000,000 in certificates of necessity in the 
last 6 months. That means that we will 
have to pay in taxes the $800,000,000 a year 
that the corporations will save. 

I think that if we want to fight inflation 
we must resist the demands of these write- 
off racketeers and insist that either suffi- 
cient plants for necessary production be 
built by private enterprise at fair terms, or 
the Government must build the plants itself. 

The fourth cause of inflation is the tax 
racketeer. He, too, is a very respectable 
gentleman, perhaps the most respectable, 
the best educated, the most cultured. His 
aim is to transfer the burden of taxes from 
his wealthy clients, whether they be indi- 
viduals or corporations, and pile them on 
the backs of the very people that his clients 
have been milking in the form of high 
prices. 

This racketeer is very shrewd in his loud 
and public weeping over the way his clients 
are being ruined, their enterprise is being 
killed, how the very fiber and fabric of our 
whole Nation and its economy will disinte- 
grate unless his program of taxes is adopted. 
He has large funds at his disposal for adver- 
tisements, radio time, and cocktail parties, 
This racketeer has a glib line that goes as 
follows: 

“The way to curb inflation is to draw off 
purchasing power. The people who have the 
purchasing power are the tens of millions of 
lower-income groups. ‘Therefore, we must 
have taxes to draw off the money of these 
lower-income groups. We not only propose 
that the income taxes on these groups be 
raised but that sales and excise taxes be put 
on the things they buy. If that is done and 
our millionaires and billion-dollar corpora- 
tions are not taxed too heavily they will have 
plenty of money to invest. Then everyone 
will be happy.” 

It’s on a program of that kind that these 
people have been conducting a very intensive 
campaign, publicly and under cover. They 
appear to have made progress even with our 
Treasury officials. If their plans succeed, 
profiteering corporations and wealthy indi- 
viduals will escape their fair share of the 
burden, and the load carried by lower-income 
groups in the form of increased income and 
excise taxes on every purchase of cigarettes, 
beer, gasoline, an auto, a radio, a refrigera- 
tor, and dozens of other goods. 

It is a vital part of the control of inflation 
that this trend be repressed, the excise taxes 
be ended on the decencies of life, and that 
there be a distribution of the tax burden on 
the basis of ability to pay. 

I have tried to give you some of the major 
areas in which these racketeers of inflation 
operate and suggest how they might be 
controlled. 

The problem is not only one of economic 
measures, but in a bigger sense it is one of 
justice. How can we expect people to take 
our defense effort seriously, and to obey 
Government regulations if they see these 
racketeers getting rich and fat through their 
manipulation? Doesn't that promote an at- 
mosphere of “I'm going to get mine too“? I 
think the kind of moral climate that is pro- 
duced by Congress and Government is even, 
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more important than the detailed accuracy 
of a law or regulation. 

And in my opinion, the activities around a 
mink coat or a free room at a hotel to some 
Government official are insignificant in com- 
parison with the knuckling under by Gov- 
ernment and Congress to the racketeers of 
inflation. 

I think it is perfectly clear to anyone that 
4f labor organizations had wished, they could 
have demanded wage increases far larger 
than they got, and have shared in this infla- 
tion prosperity. Why did labor restrain its 
demands, why did labor accept wage stabili- 
zation? It was because we want this defense 
program to succeed, because we hate infla- 
tion. It was because we had been promised 
by the Government that there would be 
equality of sacrifice—that in return for giv- 
ing up justifiable increases that we could 
have asked for, other groups in the economy 
would exercise similar restraint. 

Yet, we have failed to see this restraint on 
the part of the “big boys.” Instead we have 
seen an orgy of profit making and price rais- 
ing unequaled in our history. While bil- 
lions of dollars have been poured out by Gov- 
ernment to pay the tribute demanded by 
these racketeers, the hypocritical cry of 
economy has been raised when it came to 
questions of funds for defense housing, for 
health and welfare. 

We of labor are waiting to see what comes 
out of Congress on the Defense Production 
Act in terms of inflation controls. We will 
then determine whether we will support the 
continuation of wage stabilization. If Con- 
gress does not enact a fair and effective law 
to control these racketeers, we cannot expect 
the working people of the country to restrain 
themselves and simply carry the burdens of 
the inflation that Congress has created. 


If the cost of living is genuinely stabilized, 
if prices of industrial goods and those 
charged the Government are rigidly con- 
trolled, if profits are limited to a fair return, 
if speculation on commodities and inven- 
tories is eliminated, and if there is fair taxa- 
tion on the basis of ability to pay, I see no 
difficulty with the inflationary problems. 


People who had wanted to spend money 
will be more willing to save. People will 
have confidence in the dollar. The Govern- 
ment will draw off purchasing power in an 
equitable program, there will be a fair sup- 
ply of goods, distributed fairly, for civilian 
use. The people will have confidence and 
faith in the Government and its program. 

You who meet here need not only a good 
program, but you need two other things. 
The first is a deep sense of righteous indig- 
nation at these greedy and irresponsible 
forces who have made such profits on our 
necessities. You should go back to your 
homes with a burning determination to do 
something about it. 

The second is the realization of the power 
and influence that people like yourselves can 
wield. After all, these racketeers, be they 
large or small, are few in number, and they 
can operate successfully only in an atmos- 
phere of ignorance or apathy. Once in pos- 
session of the facts, you can influence the 
outcome cf events if meetings like this are 
held all over the country and if the public 
and the Members of Congress know your 
views and that you mean to do something 
about them. 

The time is short. The pressures of the 
greedy forces upon Congress mount every 
day. Let this conference strike the keynote 
that we refuse to sacrifice so much blood and 


toil and treasure to enrich a few thousand 


inflation racketeers. To your work in this 
field, the Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions, with its millions of members, prom- 
ises its full support. Good luck in your 
efforts. 


Pe 


The Democrats’ Tax Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARL T. CURTIS 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 31, 1951 


Mr. CURTIS of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing article by Raymond Moley in 
Newsweek of June 4, 1951: 


The 12% percent tax increases approved 
by a straight party vote by the House Ways 
and Means Committee not only are shabby 
politics and bad economics, but they would 
directly injure very seriously the economic 
system upon which the lower incomes de- 
pend. They are a fraudulent gesture to the 
lower-income people, whose votes they are 
supposed to attract, and they are a great in- 
justice not only to the high incomes but 
down to those in the lower-middle group. 

Presumably, this action has been taken to 
brace the shaky prestige of the administra- 
tion and the Democratic Party generally. 
But if those Democratic statesmen like 
GEORGE and Brno in the Senate are true to 
their convictions, the deceit in these pro- 
posals will be revealed and the measure will 
be revised. 

Meanwhile, let us look at some of the im- 
plications in this bill. It is, once more, an 
expression of the falsehoods that high in- 
comes can pay the rising costs of Govern- 
ment, that straight corporate taxes and so- 
called excess-profits taxes can be squeezed 
from high profits and the lower brackets 
really benefit from relative tax exemption, 

L. Robert Driver, a New York tax consult- 
ant and formerly of the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue and the SEC, has prepared for me 
some figures to show one of the many bad 
consequences of this iniquitous bill. If this 
increase of 124% percent on personal incomes 
and 5 percent on corporations goes into ef- 
fect, this is what would happen to various 
people who might invest in corporate stock— 
i. e., contribute capital necessary to build our 
productive economy and the making of jobs. 

Let us consider A, B, C, and D, four select- 
ed people who receive income in various tax 
brackets. 4 

A has an income of $10,600. If, after the 
passage of this bill, he earns $100 in new in- 
come by mowing his neighbors’ lawns, he 
could retain $57.25, and the Government 
would get $42.75. But if he should invest 
some of his savings in stock in a company 
and the company earned $100 on that in- 
vestment before taxes, he would net only 
$27.48 of that $100. If the company should 
be subject to the excess-profits tax, he would 
be able to net only $10.30 on his investment. 
The Government would get $89.70 by taxing 
him and his company. 

B has an income of $26,000. If he earns 
$100 more by repairing neighbors’ cars eve- 
nings and avoids joining a union, he could 
keep only $30.25. But if he used savings and 
bought stock in a company, he could keep 
only $14.52 of each $100 earned by the com- 
pany. If that company should be subject 
to the excess-profits tax, he could keep only 
$5.44. 

C has an income of $50,000. If, after the 
passage of this bill, he should try to turn 


another $100 by helping his neighbors with 


their accounts, he could keep only $15.62, 
But if he decided to buy some stock, he could 
keep only $7.50 for each $100 earned on his 
stock in the company, And if that company 
were subject to the excess-profits tax, his 
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take would be $2.81. 
get $97.19. 

D is in the brackets between $100,000 and 
$233.869. If he earns another $100 advis- 
ing friends about investments, he can keep 
nothing. In fact, he must pay the Govern- 
ment out of savings for the privilege of work- 
ing. And if he uses some capital to buy 
stock in a company, he must pay a consider- 
able sum for the pleasure of owning that 
stock. And if it happens to be a new com- 
pany so successful in its infancy as to fall 
under the excess-profits tax, he must pay out 
much more for his ownership of the stock 
than he can get in dividends. 

Is it difficult to derive from these figures 
the reason why it is going to be so much 
harder to get capital for new companies? 
Or to see why the deluded beneficiaries of 
this tax policy will not get jobs in com- 
panies that cannot get the capital to start? 
Or to understand why golden eggs cannot be 
produced by dead geese? 

It deserves to be added that the President, 
who vilified the Eightieth Congress for try- 
ing to rectify such inequities, secured from 
Congress a $50,000 tax-free increase in his 
own salary just before his new term began. 


The Government would 


Will “War Party’s” Hokum Work Again? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL W. SHAFER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 18, 1951 


Mr. SHAFER. Mr. Speaker, the drive 
has been started to propagandize the 
people of America to believe that Presi- 
dent Truman’s “war party” is in fact the 
“peace party.” Charles L. Reisner, edi- 
tor of the Lakeview News, published in 
the Third Congressional District of 
Michigan, ably discusses the war party's 
plans, in his column, Something About 
Us, which, under permission to extend 
my remarks, follows: 


SOMETHING ABOUT Us 
(By Charles L. Reisner, editor) 


The American people are suckers for prop- 
aganda. Repeat anything often and long 
enough and enough people will believe it to 
win an election. Right now a propaganda 
campaign is shaping up, we believe, which 
will insure the present administration the 
election in 1952. 

Truman, Acheson, Marshall, Bradley, and 
company are all singing the same refrain, 
with only slight variations, that could estab- 
lish them as leaders of “he peace party. 

They are saying that MacArthur would 
have gotten us into another world war; that 
MacArthur had to be fired lest he would 
antagonize Russia; that MacArthur had to be 
fired to preserve peace; that MacArthur is a 
warmonger. When these allegations have 
sunk in what would be simpler than pinning 
the warmonger label on those Republican 
leaders who are championing MacArthur's 
cause. At the rate this propaganda is going 
they will have themselves labeled as the 
peace party well before the next presidential 
election, 

Then they can say: “See, we kept you out 
of war.” They can say this and get away 
with it even though the Korean campaign 
may be still in progress and chewing up GI's 
at the rate of 1,500 a week or more. Remem- 
ber we have been told it is not a war, only 
a police action and anyway we aren't run- 
ning it—the U. N. is doing that, we are only 
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doing the dirty work. But even if we should 
get into a full-scale war with Russia they 
can say, “Well, we tried our best—now don't 
change horses in the middle of the stream.” 

Forgotten will be the fact that Truman 
and not MacArthur got us into the Korean 
mess. All MacArthur had to do was fight 
with his hand tied. The idea was to buy 
time, as Marshall so quaintly calls it, and so 
far we have spent 65,000 GI's for this purpose. 
MacArthur is the only one of the “big shots” 
whom we have heard express horror at this 
situation and at the almost total destruction 
of the Korean people. Forgotten will be the 
fact that MacArthur wanted to stop this 
wholesale murder as quickly as possible and 
proposed the only feasible means of doing 
so. This Nation has done many cockeyed 
things in its time, but this is the first time 
we have ever fought a war without the idea 
of winning. 

Forgotten too will be the fact that if it 
hadn’t been for the terrible mishandling of 
the entire Chinese situation by Acheson, 
Stillwell, Marshall and other State Depart- 
ment communistic sympathizers we wouldn't 
have had any trouble in either China or 
Korea. 

Two thousand years ago Cicero said: “Un- 
less one knows the past, one cannot know the 
future.” We don’t have to go back many 
years to see how this same old propaganda 
trick was played on us before. In 1916 Wood- 
row Wilson was elected on the slogan, “He 
kept us out of war.” The election was very 
close—being decided by just one State— 
California. Wilson hadn't the slightest in- 
tention of staying out of that war, “England 
wanted us in,” and soon after that we were 
in up to our necks for the purpose of “mak- 
ing the world safe for democracy.” By get- 
ting into that conflict we upset the balance 
of power in Europe and if we hadn't inter- 
fered those countries would have settled 
down again, just as they had done in the 
other wars they had fought in the preceding 
hundreds of years. 

Then Wilson had to go to Europe and dic- 
tate the peace—and helped to remake the 
map of Europe. This set up ideal conditions 
for the development of nazism and commu- 
nism. Today everyone of the new countries 
Wilson helped to create under the lofty 
slogan “self-determination of nations” is a 
satellite of Russia—except Yugoslavia which 
has its own brand of communism. 

The next time Europe got itself involved 
in another World WKar, Franklin Roosevelt 
was defying American tradition by running 
for a third term. The American people were 
worried that we would be sucked in—and 
England was carrying on & terrific campaign 
to get us in. So to help his election along 
Roosevelt uttered his now notorious state- 
ment to the effect that American boys would 
not be asked to fight foreign wars. O? course 
all the time he was lying for he had already 
started forces that made our entry into the 
war inevitable, even if we had not been at- 
tacked by Japan which many people still 
believe Roosevelt needled them into doing. 

What was accomplished this time was the 
partial ruination of Europe and the setting 
up of Russia in such a dominant position 
that she has the world terrorized. 

Thus, after 35 years of fighting instead of 
making the “warld safe for democracy” we 
have made ft “safe for communism.” To do 
this we have sacrificed untold numbers of 
lives and have piled up a public debt of 
$250,000,000,000 and are taxing ourselves at 
the rate of at least one-third of our income, 
most of which goes to pay for past and future 
wars. 

This, we contend, is a high price to pay for 
not being able to distinguish truth from 
propaganda. Apparently we haven't learned 
a thing because we are going through the 
same old process again. We hope we are 
wrong. 


Uncle Sam's Gift Shop Flourishes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. PAUL W. SHAFER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 18, 1951 


Mr. SHAFER. Mr. Speaker, make no 
mistake about it, the Truman admin- 
istration is by far the most spendthrift 
administration in the Nation’s history. 
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During the 12 years of the Franklin 
Roosevelt administration, Federal ex- 
penditures totaled more than three 
times the amount spent in the 144 years 
from 1789 to 1933. It now appears a cer- 
tainty that in 8 years, even without a 
total war, the Truman administration 
will top the 12-year figure for the Roose- 
velt administration. And if all of the 
President’s actual and prospective budg- 
et requests for the next two fiscal years 
were approved, his 8-year total would 
very nearly equal the Nation’s total ex- 
penditures for the 156 years prior to 
Truman. 

Here are the comparative figures: 


Period 


All Presidents, Washington to Roosevelt, 1789 to 1933. 
Roosevelt administration, fiscal 1934 to 1945. 
Truman administration, fiscal 1946 to 1051 


President Truman’s budget calls for 
$71,500,000,000 for cash outlays for 1951- 
52 fiscal year, plus $26,000,000,000 in au- 
thorizations which must eventually be 
paid for. So on the basis that Mr. Tru- 
man wants at least $100,000,000,000 for 
each of the next two fiscal years, the 
Truman expenditures for the 8-year 
period—if Congress authorized all he 
asks for—would be some $466,000,000,000, 
only $18,000,000,000 short of the Nation’s 
total expenditures prior to Truman. 

Perhaps these facts will go a long way 
toward explaining why more and more 
Members of Congress, both Republicans 
and Democrats, are gravely disturbed 
over the present squandermania. 

By way of further emphasizing the ad- 
ministration’s threat to the economic se- 
curity of the Nation, consider these addi- 
tional facts: 

The cumulative Federal deficit for the 
past 10 years has been $206,870,000,000, 
or approximately 80 percent of the na- 
tional income in 1950. The total public 
debt as of June 30, 1950, was $257,357,- 
000,000 or about 109 percent of the na- 
tional income in 1950. The total public 
debt and contingent liabilities of the 
Federal Government as of the same date 
was $442,368,000,C00, or about 187 per- 
cent of the national income in 1950. 

Now consider the further fact that 
during the 1l-year period beginning 
January 3, 1940, the total expenditures 
for foreign aid, including $12,000,000,000 
in loans and the remainder outright ap- 
propriations, amounted to $122,922,- 
000,000. Some $67,000,000,000 of this 
amount was for lend-lease during World 
War II, but the bulk of the balance was 
supposed to promote postwar peace and 
security, which haven't been exactly at- 
tained. 

These figures help explain my vote 
against the so-called loan of $200,000,000 
in wheat to India. And they explain 
why I shall look very skeptically at the 
President’s newest request for some 
$8,500,000,000 more in foreign aid. Tru- 
man is plunging this Nation toward de- 
struction with his increasing demands 
for more and more give-away programs. 
How can 7 percent of the people care for 
and solve the problems of 93 percent of 
the people of the world? The answer is 
they cannot, 


Receipts 


Expenditures Debt 5 525 ol 


perio 


$91, 585, 076, 130 
165, 760, 825, 357 
256, 626, 307, 445 


$112, 203, 367, 065 
372, 235, 200, 271 
266, 007, 122, 624 


$22, 538, 672, 164 
259, 115, 345, 802 
268, 000, 000, 000 


Government Responsible for Inflation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 31, 1951 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, unsound governmental policies 
are stoking the boilers of inflation. 
Now there is before the Congress a re- 
quest for a 2-year extension of the so- 
called Defense Production Act. It 
should be entitled “the Defense Inflation 
Act” for that is exactly what it is. And, 
of course, the request is for more ex- 
tensive controls. Inflation is caused by 
the increase in the supply of money and 
credit, and this New Deal administration 
is increasing this supply substantially 
as the defense production program in- 
creases in tempo. 

Mr. Speaker, Mr. Henry Hazlitt, writ- 
ing in Newsweek for May 28, puts his 
finger on the crux of the problem. I 
am including his article as part of my 
remarks: 

MORE PowEers—or MORE CURBS? 
(By Henry Hazlitt) 

The administration has asked not merely 
for a 2-year extension of the present De- 
fense Production Act, but for a large increase 
of control powers. And no doubt many 
Congressmen fear that if they do not grant 
these additional powers, they will be blamed 
for any further inflation on the ground that 
they failed to provide the weapons to com- 
bat it. 

Yet if it wishes to frame a really effective 
law against inflation, Congress cannot permit 
itself to be intimidated. It should allow the 
present powers of price and wage control to 
expire entirely. Price and wage control is a 
fraudulent weapon against inflation. It 
merely distorts and reduces production. 

Nor should Congress grant most of the 
additional powers for which the administra- 
tion now asks. If there were no price 
ceilings on food, then obviously there would 
be no excuse for the food subsidies that the 
administration wants. Those subsidies 
would in any case serve no purpose except 
to conceal the real rise of food prices in 
an increased tax bill. Again, if other prices 
are not held down by Government edict, 
there is less excuse for the differential subsi- 
dies, the “power to give special financial aid 
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to high-cost producers,” for which the Presi- 
dent has asked. Differential subsidies easily 
lend themselves to favoritism and abuse. 
With the example of the RFC before it, Con- 
gress should be slow to create more oppor- 
tunities for influence and free mink coats. 

Congress should also hesitate to grant a 
sweeping renewal of rent control. If it in- 
sists on imposing more rent control, it 
should be in the form of permitting no more 
than a 10 or 15 percent increase each year 
until rents have caught up with the aver- 

rise in other prices and costs since 
1935-39. 

Jess Larson, who was head of the War As- 
sets Administration after the Second World 
War, has told Congress to act very hesitat- 
ingly in granting the Government the sweep- 
ing powers it asks for to build its own new 
defense plants. Disposing of Government 
plants after the Second World War, he 
points out, cost nearly $1,000,000,000 just for 
overhead, not counting the loss to the tax- 
payer on the sales themselves. It would not 
be too much to require the administration 
to get specific congressional approval for 
each plant it wanted to build. 

All this does not mean that the whole De- 
fense Production Act should simply be al- 
lowed to expire. Extension of some powers 
is needed. Even more, some explicit curbs 
are needed on existing Government powers. 

Congress should not merely remove ceil- 
ings on prices and wages; it should at the 
same time remove present legal floors on 
agricultural prices and discriminatory floors 
on wages—as represented, say, by the Walsh- 
Healey Act and the penalty overtime provi- 
sions in their present form. Congress 
should continue to authorize material al- 
locations and priorities. These are more ef- 
fective, in fact, when not accompanied by 
price and wage ceilings (see Business Tides, 
April 23). 

Most important of all, Congress in the new 
law must strike at the real cause of inflation. 
It should: (1) Declare that the root cause of 
inflation has been the increase in the supply 
of money and credit, and that the Govern- 
ment-bond-support policy of recent years has 
been inflationary because it has produced 
this increase in money and credit. (2) De- 
clare that the Federal Reserve Board is not 
subordinate to the Treasury, and should not 
be forced to support Government obligations 
issued by the Treasury at inadequate interest 
rates. (3) Restore the required legal reserve 
ratio of the Federal Reserve banks against 
deposits and notes to at least 35 percent, and 
euthorize the Board to increase this reserve 
ratio even further. And if it permits the 
Board to increase further the reserve ratios 
of member banks it should do so only on 
condition that the Board orders at the same 
time a corresponding increase in the required 
reserve ratios of the Federal Reserve banks 
themselves. 

Congress can act to combat inflation only 
by forcing the Treasury and the Federal Re- 
serve System to live up to the responsibilities 
they have shirked for the last 10 years. 


United Nations Versus Americanism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 
HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 
OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 31, 1951 
Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 


er, the value of the United Nations or- 
ganization is the subject of intense de- 


bate throughout the Nation. Included 
as part of my remarks is a paper by 
A. L. Lee, of Columbus, Ohio. The 
questions and answers set forth therein 
are pertinent to this debate: 


THE UNITED NATIONS VERSUS AMERICANISM 


In suggesting that the United Nations be 
immediately put on trial, I submit the fol- 
lowing questions and comments which 
lacking acceptable answers and action on the 
part of this international body should lead 
us immediately to a realistic policy; if neces- 
sary the go-it-alone alternative suggested 
by General MacArthur, 

In addition I submit that a patriotically 
motivated United States must be rebuilt and 
offer a number of obviously 100 percent 
American opinions which I am sure are 
shared by the majority of United States cit- 
izens. They do not conflict with the honest 
rights of other nations. 


QUESTIONS TO BE ASKED OF THE UNITED NATIONS 
AND THE UNITED STATES STATE DEPARTMENT 


1. What is the United Nations prepared to 
do in the event of a political or military 
coup by Russia in Iran or any other Middle 
East country? Would such an event be con- 
sidered an accomplished fact and as such 
to be recognized as legal, as is now proposed 
concerning Communist China? What action 
would be taken? 

2. What will be the consequences of fu- 
ture oil distribution from this area? Will 
the United States make up the deficiency if 
Russia gets Britain's former share? What 
about our own share? 

8. Are Russian-incited revolts and internal 
political revolutions by Communist or pro- 
Russian segments of populations to be pre- 
vented by the United Nations? If so, by 
what specific uction? 

4. Why should we not apply the rule of 
“put up or shut up” to our so-called allies 
in the United Nations? Is 5 percent aid 
from 90 percent of the members the kind 
of mutual aid called for by the United 
Nations Charter? 

5. Should not some member nations of 
the United Nations put in even larger than 
proportional numbers of troops or submit 
them for training to partially compensate us 
for our manpower used in manufacturing 
military materials? Is this not logical since 
such countries have an unemployment 
problem? 

6. Are not the United States representa- 
tives in the United Nations choosing that 
Americans die first and in substitution of 
citizens of delinquent United Nations coun- 
tries? Do they fear that our allies are so 
worthless that they will desert us if we de- 
mand that they live up to the provisions 
of the United Nations Charter? (arts. 25, 42, 
43, 45; also chap. I, arts. 1, 2). 

7. Should we not ask the delinquent 
United Nations members to at least supply 
uniforms for our soldiers who are substitut- 
ing for their own? 

8. In the event that Russia should in time 
gain an outwardly apparent majority vote 
in the United Nations Security Council, what 
will be the United States policy? Will we 
forego our principles in favor of majority 
rule and be absorbed into world communism 
or would we resign from the United Nations 
and clear from our shores what would then 
be a complete haven for un-American 
activities? 

9. Where are the Russian troops which are 
supposed to be aiding in the police action 
in Korea? Does not the United Nations 
charter call for participation of all other 
members against the aggressor? In this case 
the latter being North Korea and China? 
If Russia refuses to do her share against 
these aggressors why is her membership not 
revoked? 
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10. Has a formal demand for Russian aid 
been made to the Kremlin, and an answer 
received? 

11. What will happen after we beg a peace 
treaty with China and a treaty is made with 
Japan? Will we relax and withdraw our 
troops from Japan; accept more false prom- 
ises and allow Russia to politically create 
more satellites? Will we excuse it all as per- 
missible democratic procedure, even though 
pover*y and want are preventatives of honest 
political thought? 

12. Where will be the limit of advance 
which will bring us out of our atom bomb 
proof shelters that the Government will no 
doubt graciously provide us? The Rocky 
Mountains or the Mississippi River? (See 
President Truman's speech, May 7, 1951, re- 
garding seriousness of atom bomb threat.) 

The negative character of the United Na- 
tions approach as augmented by the United 
States foreign policy is well stated by the 
now worn-out word “defense.” For 15 years 
we have been concerned with the never end- 
ing idea of defense. Are we to fight only 
when we are cornered? 

Russia has placed her forward-marching 
feet in every footprint made by our back- . 
ward-stepping diplomats. 

Whole nations have been involved by our 
retreat before Russian political pressure, 

We have spent money but we have not 
bought friends. Witness the election return 
of last week in Bolivia where much of our 
present supply of tin is now mined. 

We are sadly in need of leadership by posi- 
tive patriotic men who will hold to a scale 
of values worthy of American citizenship as 
follows: 

1. Act in the interest of the United States 
above all else. 

2. Assist real allies who by performance 
prove their worth. 

3. Accept the United Nations as a useful 
body only on the basis of its value to 
honest purposes and only on a day to day 
performance basis. Resign the United States 
from membership when United Nations ac- 
tion perils the safety and welfare of the 
United States. 

4. Go it alone if necessary to uphold our 
honor and protect our rights. We should 
then soon know who our worth while allies 
are and may arrest their further decay to- 
ward communism. 

5. Insist on punishment or defeat for 
aggressor nations instead of offering peace 
with bargaining possibilities as to political 
rights, etc., ete. 

6. Let all nations where we still have polit- 
ical or economic influence know that while 
we wish in no way to interfere in their 
internal politics, that we will not permit 
them to create a threat to our security and 
that we will react promptly to such threats, 
If it is right to kill dictatorships by a series 
of terrible wars, it is right to kill them while 
they are small with military or commercial 
sanctions. 

7. Let the world know that we hereafter 
expect to radiate our freedom and strength, 
not dissipate them. 

8. Ask our Supreme Court to declare com- 
munism to be a treasonable force motivated 
by an unfriendly nation and controlled by 
Russia. A Communist must by law be de- 
fined to be what he is; a traitor. These 
are by now well documented facts. 

An American with socialistic or neocom- 
munistic impulses not in sympathy with 
Russia should have no objection to desert- 
ing the now obviously traitorous name of 
“Communist.” Let our radical movements 
be of strictly American origin and make 
them prove it. 

The present administration is in the yul- 
nerable and defensive position of having in- 
advertently or otherwise allowed to be 
concocted the greatest and most terrible 
threat to mankind of all times. 
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Mr. Truman and Mr. Marshall fear that an 
honest, patriotic, and forthright United 
States policy may detonate this machine of 
potential world destruction which itself has 
been bred of fear and inept diplomacy. 

They are afraid of that which they have 
created and hope to procrastinate themselves 
out of it. They are in effect saying “Who- 
ever sets off this delicately triggered men- 
ace to mankind which we have allowed to be 
built will be to blame.” This is their an- 
swer to General MacArthur. 

The State Department would like to be 
given time to slowly disassemble this terri- 
ble menace but it is not likely to come 
apart by having the same workmen build 
onto it the same ingredients using the same 
tools. 

Let's get rid of the mismanagers of world 
affairs now in power and stop doing business 
with the crooks and confidence men as rep- 
resented by aggressor nations whose signa- 
ture on an agreement or a peace treaty is 
a signal to “prepare for further advance, the 
United States is again relaxing and re- 
treating.” 

Also let us ignore the counsel of the com- 
promisers of truth, fairness, and honesty 
among nations and pursue a course having 
the welfare of the United States as the pri- 
mary basis. 

What is good for the United States is like- 
wise good for all other free countries in the 
ultimate sense. 

If we do not do this they will turn us into 
a Nation of cowards, afraid to hold forth for 
what is right and willing to compromise our 
birthrights and freedom for a temporary 
and shameful peace without security. 

Shall we vacillate further so that this de- 
structive mechanism will become more 
frightful and thus justify more retreat from 
honesty and principles? 

Thus far we have collected what we de- 
serve for our departure from national moral 
principles and it holds rather terrible pos- 
sibilities for the future of the people of the 
world, 

In attempting to doctor all the nations of 
the world where we have not understood the 
diseases we have neglected and ruined our 
own national health and have contracted 
also the ailments of others. 

A restoration of a policy of adhering to 
principles and a willingness to pay the price 
of such honesty is now necessary to the 
future of the United States. 

The policy of the present administration 
is one of fear and their interests are more 
international than national. They are now 
trying to frighten our people into further 
sacrifice of American honor and principles 
and are constantly telling Russia how 
frightened and vulnerable we are and that 
we will pay just about any price for peace. 

Except for Harry Truman and his policies, 
atom bombs will fall on New York, Chicago, 
etc. (or so he says). 

Well, so they may but this peace Mr. Tru- 
man would manage and about which the 
world is getting ready to fight, seems to have 
the promise of bigger and bigger atom bombs. 
Let’s stop sacrificing principles for fear or 
let’s take our boys out of the U. N. trenches 
and let them be scared at home in physical 
comfort with Mr. Truman, Mr. Acheson, Mr. 
Marshall, the United Nations representatives, 
and the rest of us. 

The opinions and questions stated and 
asked herein do not represent an isolationist 
nor a completely anti-United Nations atti- 
tude, but a facing af facts. 

Make the United Nations work and live up 
to its lofty principles now, not after it has 
committed us to further disaster. Failing 
that, destroy it by resigning the United 
States from it, 


A tabulation of the cooperative perform- 
ance of United Nations members in the Ko- 
rean war produces the following results: 


Total population of U. N. 
members in round figures... 1, 838, 000, 000 
Less the population of China, 
the aggressor 
Balance of U. N. population 
responsible to stop aggres- 
N DT OU eb SNS AMA Ree - 1,373, 000, 000 
Less the population of na- 
tions which may be logical- 
ly excused because of inter- 
nal communistic revolt or 
external exposure such as 
Indonesia, Iran, and other 
Middle East countries 


465, 000, 000 


185, 000, 000 


Net balance of U. N. 
population subject to 
cooperation 1, 188, 000, 000 


The United States by proportion of popu- 
lation is responsible for 12.5 percent of the 
military effort but has provided about 90 
percent of the manpower and perhaps 98 
percent of the armament and other mate- 
rials, a ratio of seven times its share as to 
manpower, 

Six out of seven of our soldiers in Korea 
are substituting for soldiers of other nations, 

Six out of seven United States soldiers who 
have died or are casualties, otherwise have 
become so because of such substitution; 
about 50,000 United States casualties suffered 
for others. 

India which by population owes to the 
military effort 29 percent of the manpower 
has contributed one ambulance unit, but no 
soldiers, 

Only Turkey, the United Kingdom, and 
New Zealand have fully carried out their 
obligation by proportion of population, and 
a few others have approached such equality, 
for instance Canada, 

Less than one-fourth of the U. N. members 
are now represented on the battlefield of 
Korea, and the loudest voices belong to those 
who have reneged their obligations as U. N, 
members. 

All of the above is amplified as to mili- 
tary costs by the fact that the United States 
supplies the tools of war and the Army and 
Navy to maintain the total armed forces 
under the United Nations and in addition 
pays the major portion of the cost of sup- 
porting the tremendous bureaucracy of the 
U. N 


Through the United Nations we are subsi- 
dizing the sociological viewpoints of the 
various United Nations groups who go about 
the world sowing the seeds of world envy for 
the freedom and the.standard of living which 
the American system has produced, 

Other countries are being taught that we 
do not deserve what we have, 

Systems of, beggary and constant stress on 
the importance of security above freedom 
and interest in life have been applied not 
only to people but to governments and have 
been the tool which has so reduced self-re- 
liance and patriotism in America. 

We are literally ruining the world and our 
own people with altruism. 

It is interesting to examine the present 
collection of politicians, diplomats, and in- 
tellectual world experts who hold that they 
can solve all the problems of all the people, 
everywhere. 

How many of them have a private record 
of actually producing food, shelter, personal 
services, necessities or the luxuries of life 
or of maintaining a business payroll; for that 
matter, producing anything permanent in 
the way of freedom, peace, prosperity, or 
even a faint promise thereof? 

Is the aim of our leaders world socialism, 
Harvardism,“ or are they to be continuously 
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excused as inept but well-meaning Ameri- 
cans who will ultimately lead us to “heaven 
on earth”? 
What will be left of humanity and decency 
by then? 
A. L. LEE. 


Benefits Under Railroad Retirement Act 
Should Be Increased 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOR C. TOLLEFSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 28, 1951 


Mr. TOLLEFSON. Mr. Speaker, it is 
gratifying to know that the Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce Committee is 
giving consideration to proposals for 
amending the Railroad Retirement Act 
so as to increase the benefits thereunder, 
In my estimation such increases are 
overdue and wholly justified. Repre- 
sentatives of railway labor organizations 
have given long and intensive study to 
the subject of amending their Retire- 
ment Act, and have now submitted spe- 
cific proposals which merit early con- 
sideration by Congress. In the opinion 
of actuaries increased benefits will not 
impair the soundness or security of the 
act’s reserve fund. 

In my congressional district are em- 
ployed a large number of railroad work- 
ers. Over the years I have never found 
occasion to ever question their desire 
for a sound retirement program of their 
own. They have given much thought 
and consideration to their present sys- 
tem, and all who have contacted me with 
respect thereto sincerely believe that 
their reserve fund will justify increased 
benefits. They believe also that in- 
creased benefits are needed by the re- 
cipients to help meet the greatly in- 
creased costs of living. It is impossible 
to live on the benefits presently paid, 
When the retirement system was origi- 
nally enacted the benefit provisions bore 
a reasonable relationship to the cost of 
living. Living costs have increased all 
out of proportion to the payments made 
under the Railroad Retirement Act. 
Most certainly the payments must be 
raised in order for the recipients to have 
a decent standard of living. 

There are those who have suggested 
that before benefits are raised the pay- 
ments into the fund by workers should 
be increased. I cannot agree: Already 
the railway employees pay 6 percent of 
their wages into the fund, and next year 
will pay 61⁄4 percent. Compare this to 
payments by other employees into the 


Federal social-security fund. Until re- 


cently these employees paid only 1 per- 
cent of their wages into that fund. Now 
they pay 1½ and the maximum they are 
to pay in the future is only 31⁄4 percent. 
Any greater discrepancy between pay- 
ments into the two funds would be in- 
tolerable. Payments need not be in- 
creased if, as the actuaries indicate, the 
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retirement fund will justify larger bene- 
fits. 

Railroad workers want their retire- 
ment system to be a sound one. Ido not 
believe they would advocate greater 
benefits if their reserve fund would be 
jeopardized. The results of actuarial 
studies are available to both the com- 
mittee and Congress. If they show, as I 
understand they do, that increased bene- 
fits are possible, then I certainly urge 
that Congress act favorably and soon in 
the matter. 


President Truman Responsible for State 
Department Mess 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 31, 1951 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I am including as part of my 
remarks a letter to President Truman 
from Mr. A. L. Lee, of Columbus, Ohio. 
He points out that the State Department 
policies are the full responsibility of Mr. 
Truman. Bungling by Messrs. Acheson, 
Hiss, Marshall, and others is rightly 
charged to the Chief Executive. His un- 
willingness to clean house will not he 
forgotten by the American people for a 
long time. 


Corumsus, OHIO, April 16, 1951. 
Hon. Harry S. TRUMAN, 
President of the United States, 
White House, Washington, D. C. 

HonorasBre Sim: When you took office as 
President of the United States some 6 years 
ago, you inherited the incalculable liabilities 
of a tragically un-American State Depart- 
ment. The consequences of its decisions 
are now your responsibility since you have 
not seen fit to repudiate them nor to remove 
the responsible parties from office. 

You also inherited a great asset in the 
invulnerable military position held by this 
country which could have enforced peace 
without conquest on our part and have sup- 
ported our weakened, fear-ridden, and waver- 
ing allies pending resettlement of world 
conditions. 

You have seen fit to continue the bungling 
tactics of Roosevelt, Acheson, General Mar- 
shall, Hiss and company, and to so conduct 
our world affairs that socialistic and com- 
munistic expansion the world over has taken 
place with the United States paying the bill. 
You have been more engrossed with the 
United Nations than with the United States 
and have taken upon yourself the rights of 
Poles, Chfnese, and other peoples who dare 
not speak for themselves and through the 
offices of the United Nations are agreeing 
to make permanent their enslavement under 
Russia. If United Nations influence as now 
exerted is successful it will keep on guar- 
anteeing the success of Russian encroach- 
ment, and those sinned against will become 
sinners. This you have declared would be 
the case should the Chinese National Gov- 
ernment attempt the salvation of the 
Chinese peoples. 

Our foreign policy has been tainted before 
and during your administration by such 
carefully placed traitors as Alger Hiss, pro- 
tégé and friend of Secretary Acheson and of 
Felix Frankfurter, that friend of socialism 
and coarchitect of the Roosevelt liberalism 
which has reduced us to this sorry mess, 
Such also were our representatives in the 
founding of the United Nations. 


In your dealings with the United Nations 
you have not called upon the various mem- 
bers to put on the battlefield amounts of 
material and men proportional to popula- 
tions or lacking material a greater amount 
of men. In lieu of such equality they should 
have given up their votes in the United Na- 
tions Councils. Thus American lives have 
been disproportionally sacrificed for the in- 
terest of other nations, a course to which the 
people of this country have never agreed. 

In continuing these tragic decisions which 
threaten the future of the United States 
you have had the cooperation of dreamers 
and misguided politicians of both parties 
giving up their right of minority criticism. 
They have appeared as would a group of sub- 
jects for a master hypnotist and have ac- 
cepted for the Republican Party equal blame 
for decisions which have been disastrously 
unrealistic and un-American; all in the dis- 
honest name of bipartisan unity. Included 
have been such Republicans as Arthur Van- 
denberg, John Foster Dulles, Governor 
Dewey, and now Senator James Duff, of 
Pennsylvania. 

More terrible in consequence is the collab- 
oration and acquiescence of our so-called 
great military figures of the last war, General 
Marshall and General Eisenhower, in permit- 
ting all of the benefits of our victories and 
the land and peoples of our allies to be accu- 
mulated or conquered by Russia. You and 
our State Department in a matter of several 
years, even before World War II could be ofi- 
cially ended, have reduced or permitted our 
military position to decay to relative impo- 
tence with the political help or acceptance 
of these great military figures. Your Gov- 
ernment has harbored and coddled Commu- 
nists, spies, influence peddlers, and worst of 
all, the compromisers of American principles 
who have piecemeal given the major portion 
cf the world over to Russian oppression and 
have placed the balance of our allies and 
friends under threat or fear of Russia so that 
the United Nations cannot be an honest vot- 
ing body. For example, witness the record of 
India in the United Nations since the Com- 
munist victory in China. 

Thus far we have seen but one figure arise 
from the remains of American patriotism who 
refuses to sell his American soul to the United 
Nations and who it appears is not willing to 
fight a 90-percent American war in the name 
oi the United Nations for the ultimate gain 
of Russia. Thank God for General Mac- 
Arthur and pity and shame for General Mar- 
shall, General Eisenhower, and others who 
have deserted their victories to the gain of 
Russia. Shame, too, for the spineless Gov- 
ernments of England and France for selling 
out to Russia in the Pacific, where our imme- 
diate political interests are great and theirs 
small, except, of course, their interest in com- 
mercial gains made in dealing with our ene- 
mies. The one shining asset which England 
seems to possess today is Winston Churchill, 
whose wise opinions concerning Central 
Europe were overruled by Mr. Roosevelt. 

As General MacArthur states, Europe will 
fall if China is not recovered as a friendly 
power, and since the word of Russia is no 
good there will be no certain peace, only 
more conquest and compromise, and ulti- 
mately we shall stand alone. As 6 percent of 
the world’s population with but a small 
portion of the world’s basic materials we shall 
then ultimately fall. 

As a nation of people which is used to a 
high standard of living, which represents but 
about one-twentieth of the peoples of the 
world, and by no means self-sufficient as to 
materials we will ultimately lose out in a 
relatively few years to Russia which soon will 
control more than three-fourths of the 
world’s people and natural resources. They 
will apply nearly all productivity to war and 
world conquest, giving little to their people. 
To think otherwise is mathematical as well 
as political nonsense; particularly when we 
have a government which wastes the efforts 
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and distributes the resources of our people 
to the far corners of the earth e; 
nothing in trade. Witness here the reluc- 
tance of our State Department to ask India 
for minerals now in short supply in this 
country in return for wheat? Normal trade 
is eyen taboo it seems. It might help this 
country. “Trade with our enemies’ good 
friends of the U. N. in materials of war, if you 
wish we will sustain you with American food 
and money at no cost.” 

We stand today in international confusion, 
with weakened and spiritless allies, with a 
government which can dissipate the benefits 
of victory even before victory is itself accom- 
plished; discredited and ridiculous before our 
former enemies and threatened by our own 
atom bomb, so graciously given to Russia by 
spies and Russian lovers who have found it 
so easy to obtain positions of trust in our 
Government. 

We entered World War II in denial of the 
right of Germany to conquer Poland and 
Western Evrope, and of Japan to take steps 
to conquer Asia by attempting to remove us 
as the barrier before her enemy Russia could 
do so, but our diplomats, who have not hesi- 
tated to deal and bargain with the lives of 
the peoples of the earth, have now given to 
Russia and its equally criminal dictatorship 
far more than the Germans or the Japanese 
could have conquered by now, Finns, Poles, 
Germans, Chinese, etc., with the rest of the 
world under threat. 

Thank God there was no United Nations 
to name as oppressors cur forefathers who 
rebelled against England—the England which 
now has lost the confidence of the majority 
of United States citizens. 

The world situation in which all peoples 
are threatened by Russian oppression and 
the threat of atom warfare, the lack of true 
American patriotism, and the dishonesty and 
moral decay in our Government must be 
stamped: “Made in America by the bungling 
and less-than-American diplomats of the 
Roosevelt and Truman presidential eras.” 

Our problem is not how to win military 
victories but how to keep our diplomats from 
giving the gains to Russia. 

Had the Russians been allowed to aproint 
high government and diplomatic officials 
they could have done but little better for 
themselves. 

When you were accepted by President 
Roosevelt as a second choice to Henry Wal- 
lace to run for Vice President in the 1974 elec- 
tion, good American Republicans and Demo- 
zrats alike were happy, as they recognized 
Mr. Wallace for what he has since been 
proven to be. 

Could he have done greater damage in- 
ternally and internationally to our National 
interest? I wonder. 

You can still save our country; fire Secre- 
tary Acheson and General Marshall and turn 
our diplomatic and military affairs over to 
real Americans like General MacArthur. 

General MacArthur has committed, if any, 
the lesser of two sins; disobedience to you 
or the conduct of war contrary to the inter- 
ests of this Nation and his oath of alle- 
giance to his country. 

Very truly yours, 


A. R. LEE. 
Italian Municipal Elections 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 
HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
$ Monday, May 28, 1951 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, some- 
times we become so engrossed in elec- 
tions in this country that we miss the 
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significance of political activities in 
other countries. The recent municipal 
elections in Italy are a case in point. 
They have a partly encouraging and 
partly discouraging aspect. 

About 20 out of 27 cities formerly gov- 
erned by the Communists have been 
wrested from their control in this elec- 
tion. That is a gain of extensive pro- 
portions. On the other hand, due 
largely to the fanatically devoted and 
sternly disciplined character of their 
party membership, the Communists ap- 
pear from incomplete returns to have 
gained about 7 percent in their total 
popular vote. The anti-Communist ele- 
ments, who far outnumber the Com- 
munists, are split up among themselves 
into several different parties, which of 
course dilutes their strength to an un- 
fortunate degree. 
! The overturn of the Communist re- 
gimes, however, in so many municipali- 
ties will again deliver these cities into 
the hands of the people and liberate 
them from the control of those whose 
party credo it is to serve only the in- 

rests of the Kremlin and their own 
party members. In other words, it is to 
be hoped that further gains may be 
made by the truly free parties of Italy 
when they observe the contrast between 
their newly elected municipal officials 
and the old, and learn that Italy and 
the Italian people are once again the 
primary concern of those in power. 
One important factor affecting the re- 
sults in these elections is contact with 
Americans of Italian extraction in this 
country who have been sending letters 
in great volume to their relatives and 
friends in Italy urging that they turn 
out of office those who will surely enslave 
them, if permitted to gain an iron grip 
on the political structure and economy 
of the country. Those who have mi- 
grated to America and their children 
and grandchilden have tasted the fruits 
of freedom and can speak to their loved 
ones in Italy with greater effectiveness 
than is possible for any other group. 
They can form the strongest possible 
voice of America. Both in the national 
elections in 1948 and now this year in the 
local contests, they have been of ines- 
timable value in encouraging the anti- 
Communists in Italy and in thwarting 
the plans of the Communists to domi- 
nate completely the principal industrial 
centers of that country. The beneficial 
effect of this result to Italy and all the 
free world cannot be overstated. 

In addition to the Americans of Ital- 
ian extraction, full credit for at least the 
partial victory which has been achieved 
must be accorded the spokesmen for the 
Catholic Church. His Holiness Pope 
Pius XII has made it very clear that one 
cannot at the same time be a good Com- 
munist and a good Catholic. The ten- 
ets of godless communism are com- 
pletely incompatible with Christian doc- 
trine and ethics. The forthright mili- 
tant stand of the Catholic Church un- 
doubtedly was the determining factor 
in many Italian communities in bringing 
about the Communist overthrow, 

It is to be fervently hoped that Amer- 
icans of Italian origin and religious lead- 
ers of all denominations will continue 
their eternal vigilance to keep Italy free. 


Let’s Unify Our Efforts for Peace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 31, 1951 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, despite 
the efforts of some selfish groups to 
destroy the peace effort, it is pleasing 
to note that the press throughout the 
country is getting behind the President 
and the Defense Production Act in an 
effort to gird for war while preparing 
for peace. ‘Typical of the support by 
the press are the following editorials and 
columns, 

From the Columbus Citizen, of Ohio, 
May 5, 1951: 

BEEFING ABOUT BEEF 

Horrendous things will happen—so we are 
being told—if the Government tries to en- 
force Stabilizer DiSalle’s price-control order 
on beef. 

The order, President Truman says, was 
issued with his personal approval. It calls 
for dollar-and-cents ceilings at wholesale and 
retail and for a cut by October 1 in prices 
paid for live cattle. Mr. DiSalle predicts 
that, come fall, it can take 10 cents a pound 
off retail beef prices and save consumers 
$700,000,000 a year. 

His critics say the order is intolerable. 
Some argue that livestock producers, trying 
to beat its full effect, will rush cattle to 
market before they’re fed to full weight. 
Others contend producers will refuse to mar- 
ket their cattle until the order is revoked, 
Both schools of gloomy thought, however, 
warn that it will cause beef shortages, ration- 
ing, and black markets. 

The Senate Agriculture Committee de- 
mands cancellation of the order pronto, 
Cattle-State Congressmen charge it means 
confiscation of property. 

Robert J. Kleberg, Jr., president of the vast 
King ranch in Texas, asserts that “politicians, 
their economic advisers, and their wise- 
cracking administrators, who know nothing 
of the intricate problems involved * * 
are asking beef producers, whose own costs 
are fixed by the price of necessary feed 
and labor, to sell beef below the cost of 
producing it.” 

Now, maybe there’s some special reason— 
not discernible to Mike DiSalle and a lot 
of other city fellows—why the price of beef 
can't be controlled without disastrous con- 
sequences. 

But the Agriculture Department’s own 
figures show that beef producers are now 
getting 152 percent of parity for cattle— 
52 percent more than the Government’s 
standard of a fair price in relation to the 
prices of equipment, feed, wages, groceries, 
taxes, and other things for which cattle pro- 
ducers have to pay. 

Of course, Congress, which passed the law 
authorizing ceilings on farm prices when 
they get above parity, could force Mr. DiSalle 
to abandon his effort to apply the law to 
cattle. 

But Congress can’t logically or sensibly do 
that on the ground that Mr. DiSalle is try- 
ing to confiscate the cattlemen’s property or 
force them to sell below costs of production. 


From the New York World-Telegram 
and Sun of May 5, 1951: 
THE Cow JUMPED 
(By Earl Richert) 


WASHINGTON, May 5.—One big figure, so big 
it might as well be emblazoned in neon 
lights, haunts the cattle industry as it 
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screams bloody murder against the price roll- 
back on beef. 

It is the Agriculture Department's calcula- 
tion that as of April 15 United States farmers 
were getting prices equivalent to 152 percent 
of parity for their cattle. 

That’s 52 percent more than the so-called 
official yardstick says is a fair price for cat- 
tle—measured against the cost of the things 
the cattlemen must buy at today’s prices. 
The Department says that on April 15 farm- 
ers were receiving an average of $30.20 per 
hundred pounds for their cattle, while $19.90 
per hundred would have been sufficient to 
give them full 100 percent of parity. 

With this situation, the cattlemen aren’t 
getting much sympathy from the Office of 
Price Stabilization, which recently ordered 
price ceilings on raw cotton when it was only 
125 percent of parity. 

But the cattle industry, growers and pack- 
ers alike, are raising a shout that, if it weren’t 
for the MacArthur hearings, would be mak- 
ing the front pages. 

The announced intention—since they can't 
get any place with Price Administrator 
Michael DiSalle—is to get beef prices exempt 
from price ceilings in the price-control re- 
newal law which must be passed before June 
30 if price controls are to continue. 

“We do not have sufficient commitments 
yet to indicate that the blocking of the beef 
order can take place,” said C. B. Heinemann, 
president of the National Independent aoas. 
Packers Association. 

Price-control officials say the success of the 
beef roll-back and stabilization program is 
the keystone of the whole controls set-up. 


» “If we can’t do anything about the sky-high 


beef prices, I don’t see how we can hold the 
lid on anything else,” said one top official. 

The cattlemen say experience shows that 
price controls just won't work on beef 
there'll be black marketing and shortages 
no matter how well OPS does on enforce- 
ment. They contend beef is a commodity 
which does not lend itself to price controls— 
its whole marketing and distribution process 
is too complicated. 

They assert that black marketing already 
has started and shortages have appeared in 
certain areas. A lot of beef will be lost, it is 
said, because cattle feeders won't buy and 
fatten out cattle on high-priced grain. (The 
Agriculture Department reports, however, 
that all grain prices are still below parity.) 


From the Courier-Journal of Louis- 
ville, Ky., May 9, 1951: 
Ir’s “RALLY "ROUND THE BEEFSTEAK, Boys!” 


Price Controller DiSalle has laid his pro- 
gram on the line with his orders to cut meat 
prices. In these, and particularly in the 
series of orders on beef prices, he has set 
himself against one of the most powerful 
groups in our economic system. He takes 
his stand against a highly organized trade 
that includes a tight line of ranchers, large 
and small growers, feeders, slaughterers, and 
processors. 

To fight him are their lobby, their politi- 
cal representatives in the farm bloc of Con- 
gress, and, to the amazement of consumers, 
the Department of Agriculture itself, speak- 
ing through Secretary Brannan. All these 
forces together have a practiced way of 
making the beefsteak the symbol of a Na- 
tion's yearning and its pride in the highest 
standard of living in the world. 

In fact, just about everybody is against 
Mr. DiSalle, because even as the housewife 
cries out for lower prices, she keeps on buy- 
ing meat. No people ever ate so much meat 
before, an average of 145 pounds a person a 
year. It is an American habit, jealously and 
ravenously clung to. Even during the war 
and rationing, and the necessity of feeding 
11,000,000 servicemen, the people demanded 
meat so loudly (and were able to flourish 
money to buy it) that production of beef 
cattle grew from a 1935-39 average of 41,814,- 
000 head to 54,585,000. Hog production grew, 
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from 42,932,000 to 83,756,000, an enormous 
91 percent. 

The meat producers know this taste. 
They have developed some powerful ammu- 
nition to fight any program of control, ceil- 
ings, roll-backs. They threaten that at- 
tempts to regulate their supply will bring a 
cut in production. Another stock threat is 
that meat supplies will be driven into the 
black markets and thus away from the aver- 
age consumer. These threats worked well 
in the 1945-46 fight to undo controls. 

No sooner was the war over than the Re- 
publicans, following a Taft-Wherry strategy, 
made a holy cause of meat. The beefsteak, 
uncontrolled and in plausible theory thus 
made available to everybody, became an issue 
as nearly effective in swinging control of the 
Eightieth Congress in 1946 as any other sin- 
gle thing. Once more it is being dragged out 
seductively. Its succulence and aroma are 
being evoked for a drooling public to per- 
suade them that they can have all they want 
only if the trade is permitted to charge what 
it will, that prices will go down only if the 
meat business is permitted to charge more, 
if it wants to do so and can get its figure, 
as it probably can, what with supply and 
demand. 

However, the black-market threat is not 
what it used to be. Mr. DiSalle has done 
more to answer it than did the OPA of mixed 
memories. He undertakes to license all 
slaughterers and make them keep records 
and follow quotas. Slaughterers and packers 
must roll back prices they pay for live ani- 
mals in a progressive decline. Wholesalers 
must begin today to observe ceilings; re- 
tailers must begin next Monday. The orders 
are complex, and the difficulty of working 
out a pattern is largely the reason why they 
were so long delayed. 

Will they work? Will the powerful forces 
of a vested industry permit them to work? 
The only answer is that if they don’t work, 
and if the resistance succeeds, then nothing 
will work. The heart will go out of all price 
programs, Pressures to break wage ceilings 
will gain in volume and urgency. It is a 
crucial test. 


From the Washington Evening Star of 
May 11, 1951: 


THE DEEF ROLLBACK 


Possibly the Nation's meat industry— 
which is a highly complicated and sensitive 
business involving ranchers, feeders, packers, 
wholesalers, and retailers—has convincing 
facts and figures to justify its fire-breathing 
opposition to the Government's rollback of 
beef prices. Up to now, however, the facts 
and figures have not been presented. Do 
they really exist? If so, where are they? 

A lot of people would like to know. The 


industry's spokesmen—one of the most in- 


fluential lobbying groups in the country—. 


have been all over town lambasting Admin- 
istrator Michael DiSalle and the Office of 
Price Stabilization for the rollback. But 
thus far they seem to have spread much more 
heat than light. The newspaper men who 
have listened to them and questioned them 
apparently are universally agreed on that. 
In fact, even Representative Harotp D. 
Cooter, chairman of the House Agriculture 
Committee and an expert who is generally 
sympathetic to the industry’s problems, has 
declared that they have “woefully failed” to 
make a good case against the OPS action. 

Of course, Mr. CooLEY’s mind is far from 
closed on the subject. He believes that the 
OPS has offered weak arguments in support 
of the rollback and that the meat people may 
yet come forward with an effective answer. 
On the record to date, however, he has found 
them considerably less persuasive than Mr, 
DiSalle. Mr. DiSalle’s major points are: 
(1) That beef cattle are now selling at about 
52 percent above the fair price calculated 


according to the parity formula, and (2) that 
they will still sell at between 20 and 30 per- 
cent above that price when the new controls 
become fully effective. He has also pointed 
out that industry spokesmen told him in 
January that if no controls were imposed 
then, there would be no subsequent jump in 
prices. Yet, although the controls were not 
imposed, the prices since that time have gone 
up 12 percent for an over-all increase of 25 
percent since the outbreak of the Korean 
war last June. 

Beef, because of the large place it occupies 
in the dinner budgets of all families in this 
country, is an exceptionally important factor 
in the effort to control inflation in general. 


Accordingly, the American people, who are 


having to pay through the nose for steaks 
and roasts, cannot be blamed if they insist, 
along with Mr. DiSalle, that the roll-back be 
accorded a fair trial. Why not? What’s 
wrong with trying to keep the prices from 
zooming any higher? It is not enough for 
ranchers, feeders, etc., to answer with the 
somewhat threatful warning that the pro- 
jected controls will lead to a kind of sit- 
down strike among producers, bring empti- 
ness to butchers’ shelves, and revive the black 
market on a large scale. 

What the American people have a right to 
expect is that the meat industry, if it really 
has a good case against the rollback, will 
present that case clearly and objectively. 
Its spokesmen have not done that so far. 
They have confined themselves chiefly to dire 
predictions of a beef shortage and a new 
black market. It may well be that the pre- 
dictions will come true, but if the OPS action 
is in itself fair, and if it can be made to work 
through cooperation, then any circumven- 
tion or defiance of it will add up merely to 
another bleak example of how selfishness 
operates against the best interests of the 
Nation. 


From the New York World-Telegram 
and Sun of May 26, 1951: 


Far From LICKED 


For the first time since Korea the climb 
of the cost of living has almost stopped. 

The Government’s official index rose only 
a tenth of 1 percent in the month ending 
April 15 and later figures, not yet made 
public, are said to indicate no marked 
upward trend since. 

Several factors can be thanked for this 
welcome development. The belated effort to 
enforce price-wage controls has helped to 
curb the buy-now-before-prices-go-higher 
rush. Restraints on credit buying have 
Played a useful role. Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem policies have made commercial credit 
somewhat tighter. And, most important, 
the Government has been living within its 
income. 

All that is to the good—but it doesn't 
mean that inflation has been licked. Far 
from it. 

The Federal budget is temporarily bal- 
anced only because defense spending still 
is a long way below the heights it will reach 
in the near future. Armament production 
soon will require vastly more manpower and 
materials, leaving less to produce goods for 
civilians. And, unless the American people 
and their Government act wisely, the cost of 
living will resume and speed up its climb. 

It is not wise to demand that price and 
Wage controls be relaxed or abolished; not 
wise to seek removal of credit restraints; not 
wise to oppose tax increases adequate to keep 
the Federal budget in balance; not wise to 
resist deep cuts in Government spending for 
any money that isn’t essential. 

For the fact is that inflation has hardly 
begun to fight. If the people and their 
Government don’t fight back with every 
available weapon, inflation will win the 
battle. 
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From the Brooklyn (N. L.) Eagle of 
May 27, 1951: 


AMERICANS Must Pay HEED TO TRUMAN 
WARNING OF WAR 


President Truman has brought forcefully 
to the minds of Americans some of the more 
unpleasant possibilities which the future 
holds. Among them is war, not several 
thousands of miles away but on cur own 
soil, in our own cities, off our shores and 
in the air above us. The subject is one to 
which greater concern must be given for 
reasons of self-preservation. The President 
has wisely discussed it in frank, although 
grim terms. 

Americans have had vast experience with 
war during the last 34 years. They have 
fought two world wars and are now engaged 
in what may be the prelude of a third. They 
have endured heavy sacrifices of life and of 
material resources but as a Nation have not 
had the agonies of war brought home to 
them in ways known to the people of Eu- 
rope and the Far East. Their cities and 
towns have remained intact, their earth un- 
scarred. 

The President, with substantial reason, 
envisioned a different prospect if war comes 
again. Six years of peace, unhappily, have 
been devoted to feverish and effective en- 
deavors to extend the range of warfare and 
intensify its deadliness. We have made re- 
markable progress toward these ends. So, 
too, have our potential enemies. 

President Truman has given to the Amer- 
ican people the warning that if a third world 
war comes “we will be a battlefront.” Eu- 
rope and the Far East know what this status 
means in terms of suffering and fear and 
demoralization. We cannot even compre- 
hend its meaning, especially if the fury of 
atomic power is unleashed against us. 

War of this character must necessarily, it 
seems, fulfill President Truman’s ominous 
prediction of a reversion to the Dark Ages, 
It may be that we possess, as he hopes, the 
intelligence and the energy necessary for 
the ultimate conquest of the evil, degenera- 
tive forces which would be loosed by another 
world war. Unquestionably, however, civili- 
zation would hang in the balance. 

Significance of the President’s serious 
mood should not be lost upon the American 
people. Mr. Truman had definite purposes 
in mind when he spoke. He sought to shock 
the Nation out of its complacency, to direct 
thinking to the preservation of peace, if pos- 
sible, and, if not, to strengthen the Nation 
and its allies to resist the aggression of 
communism, 

There is a dangerous unawareness of the 
importance of these purposes. As a Nation 
we will be tragically foolish if we fail to 
heed the President’s appeal to work and pray 
for peace, and gird for war. 


From the Washington Post of May 1, 
1951: 
BEEF Price CEILINGS 


The Office of Price Stabilization in its new 
freeze on beef, has profited from the lessons 
learned during the last war when black mar- 
kets in meats flourished, The black markets 
fiourished in part because law-abiding pack- 
ers and distributors were squeezed between 
OPA price ceilings and rising prices of live- 
stock not subject to controls. Ceiling prices 
were finally imposed on live cattle over the 
strong opposition of producer groups and 
protests from the Department of Agriculture, 
but not until 1945. 

Another important reason for the growth 
of wartime black marketing was the failure 
of the War Food Administration to establish 
effective control over the entry of new 
slaughterers into business. As a result the 
number of licensed slaughterers rose from 
3.500 in 1942 to more than 26,000 in 1944, A 
special committee of the House appointed to 
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investigate food shortages in 1945 concluded 
that the loose permit system was “a prolific 
source of black-market meat and drained off 
good beef which would otherwise have found 
its way into legitimate trade channels and to 
the counters of those retail stores that have 
tried to observe legal price ceilings.” With 
that experience in mind the OPS has already 
placed slaughtering under a rigid licensing 
system, with quota controls over output 
based on the slaughterer’s share of the busi- 
ness in 1950. New licenses will not be issued 
unless the applicant can prove that the re- 
quested facilities are essential to furtherance 
of defense efforts. 

The order just issued, which is designed to 
control beef prices from the farm to the ulti- 
mate consumer, does not establish ceiling 
prices for cattle on the farm, but it serves 
much the same purpose by regulating the 
prices packers are permitted to pay for live 
cattle. After May 20 the permissible pur- 
chase prices will be about 10 percent lower 
than at present and two further reductions 
will be made later in the year. With beef 
cattle prices now at 152 percent of parity, 
the OPS concludes that the prescribed level 
of prices will be more than adequate to main- 
tain the supply of cattle at present levels. 

For the time being there will be little 
change in consumer prices under this regu- 
lation. The effects of the first reduction in 
live cattle prices will be to restore the op- 
erating margins of slaughterers and retailers, 
the prices of whose products have been fro- 
zen since last January, although uncontrolled 
live cattle prices have meantime been spiral- 
ing upward. Later reductions in livestock 
prices scheduled for August and October will, 
however, be reflected in lower retail prices. 
By next fall the OPS expects that the house- 
wife will be paying about 9 percent less for 
beef than she now is—an annual saving of 
$700,000,000 to consumers. 

Regulations setting dollar-and-cents price 
ceilings by grades and cuts of beef at whole- 
sale and retail and requiring the posting of 
ceiling prices in retail stores will greatly 
aid enforcement. In conjunction with other 
regulations bringing slaughtering under con- 
trol and relieving price squeezes that tempt 
sellers to break through official ceilings, the 
regulations will provide a basis for a sound 
system of controls that, with variations, will 
later be extended to other meat products. 
The new regulations will, we believe, check 
the spread of black marketing and benefit 
consumers by stabilizing beef prices at some- 
what lower levels. That is the most that 
can be hoped for, as extensive price roll-backs 
would demoralize the industry, reduce meat 
supplies at the source, and encourage wide- 
spread violation of ceiling orders. 


War in the Middle East 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 31, 1951 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr, 
Speaker, the Middle East area is a ver- 
itable dynamite keg. Peace must be 
maintained there or we shall have an- 
other war there which can easily be 
worse than the one in Korea. As part 
of my remarks I am including an edi- 
torial that appears in the May 30 issue 
of the Christian Century on that issue: 

ISRAELI ACTION DARES Wan 


Israel's latest defiance of a United Na- 
tions decision has precipitated a new and 


dangerous crisis in the Middle East. On May 
18 the U. N. Security Council approved unani- 
mously, with the Soviet Union abstaining, 
a resolution reprimanding Israel for its un- 
authorized armed action in the U. N.-con- 
trolled, demilitarized Lake Huleh area. The 
resolution placed the blame for the flare-up 
between Israel and Syria on the Israeli and 
requested Israel to suspend work on its 
drainage project in the Huleh area until 
the Mixed Armistice Commission could work 
out some satisfactory arrangement between 
the two countries. Israel was also ordered 
to return to their homes the Arabs who had 
been forcibly ejected from the area. Un- 
fortunately, this latter provision cannot be 
carried out. Israeli bulldozers have already 
razed those houses. It appears that Israel 
has no intention of observing the provisions 
of the U. N. resolution. The Israeli Govern- 
ment instructed its delegate to transmit to 
the world body Israel's profound resentment 
over the action. Work on the drainage proj- 
ect continues. This, say the Israeli, is not 
in defiance of the U. N. They have had no 
Official notification of that body’s action. 
When they do, the Government will consider 
a reply. But in the meantime, the Huleh 
drainage project will be completed. A 
thousand more Arabs will have become dis- 
placed persons. Another bit of Arab ter- 
ritory will have been added to Israel by 
armed aggression. The U. N. will be presented 
with another fait accompli. Meeting in 
Damascus, the Arab League countries have 
pledged to back Syria if that nation decides 
to prevent all this from happening by armed 
force, Again Israel has brought the Middle 
East to the point of war. Again the patient 
Russian bear sits back and licks his chops. 
It is a situation entirely to his liking. 


Memorial Day Address of Hon. Gerald 
R. Ford, Jr., of Michigan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


F 


HON. GERALD R. FORD, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 31, 1951 


Mr. FORD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
granted to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following address 
delivered by me on Wednesday, May 30, 
1951: 


How fitting and appropriate that on this 
occasion, throughout the United States, a 
patriotic and grateful American people 
gather to pay their homage and respect to 
those of the Nation’s sons who have fought 
their country’s battles. 

In all our splendid cities, in every town, 
village, and hamlet, Americans pause at this 
hour to observe another Memorial Day. It is 
reassuring for the future of our country to 
know that in the busy strife for existence, 
and the terrible stress of the times, we as 
one people can lay aside the material things 
of life to pause in reverence to honor those 
magnificent veterans of our Armed Forces 
who have answered the last call by making 
the supreme sacrifice. 

In instituting the great tradition of Me- 
morial Day in 1868 General Logan said, “It 
is our purpose to inaugurate this observ- 
ance with the hope that it will be kept from 
year to year while a survivor of the war re- 
mains to honor the memory of the departed.” 
How faithfully the veterans of the Civil 
War have honored this request and kept this 
trust will be freely attested by the past gen- 
erations of Americans who have lived dur- 
ing the lifetime of the veterans of that great 
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struggle. As the very last of the old com- 
rades muster out and fall in with the ranks 
of that silent army, and when the roll of 
the drum beats its last tattoo and shall fall 
upon no familiar ears, we shall still remem- 
ber, observe, and commemorate this day. 
We by our presence and participation in 
these ceremonies commemorate not alone the 
memory of those who have died; but in addi- 
tion on this day dedicate ourselves anew 
to the living spirit of those who have died 
that this great Nation might live. 

The Revolutionary War won us our exist- 
ence as a Nation; the Civil War ratified and 
confirmed it in blood; the Spanish-American 
War proved that we were willing to fight for 
the extension of the principles of freedom 
to the oppressed peoples of the American 
Hemisphere; the two World Wars emphasized 
the purity of those motives, and evidenced 
to the world that Americans were willing to 
die that our ideals and principles in Govern- 
ment based on the doctrine of human dig- 
355 might be disseminated throughout the 
globe. 

It is to the credit and glory of this coun- 
try that we have never willingly sought war. 
We have never entered war for the purpose 
of commercial advantage nor of national ex- 
pansion. Neither greed nor selfishness has 
ever motivated America’s entrance into war. 
Always this Nation was impelled to enter 
war for the sake of preserving the freedom of 
our people and the freedom of others. As a 
result of this unselfish American spirit our 
Nation is at the very pinnacle in world 
affairs. 

Although we have fought and won two 
wars in the last 35 years and are now in- 
volved in another, in the long view war at 
best does not help civilization. Every war 
sets civilization back for generations. The 
toll of war is inestimable. Fundamentally 
money which is spent for weapons to slaugh- 
ter the people of other nations is money ill 
spent. Money which is spent to build ships 
to wage battles on the seven seas could bet- 
ter be used to foster the commercial and the 
cultural growth of our people. Money spent 
to teach the youth of our land to kill the 
youth of other lands is money squandered. 
I do not deny that military action for de- 
fense of our way of life has been essential in 
the past. It may be necessary in the future 
despite our hopes and plans for peace. Nev- 
ertheless we must continue to set our ulti- 
mate goal as peace, not war, for only through 
peace can civilization march forward. 

In this crucial hour of the world’s history it 
is important to remind ourselves that we are 
not resisting merely a century-old concept 
labeled “communism,” or a revolutionary 
state dating from 1917. What we are really 
combating both at home and overseas are 
forces of military aggression and tyranny, 
evil under whatever banner. We are 
struggling against the police state which 
would deny free inquiry, free religion, free 
art, free music, free thinking—all the liber- 
ties and rights of man. What we are oppos- 
ing in America and elsewhere throughout 
the world is not just communism, but 
treason and subversion and sabotage. For 
the future well-being of mankind our best 
efforts must be dedicated to the destruction 
of these diabolical evils. 

To destroy these insidious forces, and for 


. the preservation of our freedoms, the citizens 


of this great Republic must act collectively 
at home. Abroad we must act collectively 
with our allies if the treacherous forces of 
totalitarianism are to be contained and even- 
tually destroyed. 

To be successful at home or abroad our 
policies must be based on sound and right- 
eous principles. We cannot and must not 
sacrifice principle for expediency. If the 
United States and its Allies are to have the 
respect and support of the 800,000,000 people 
of Asia and others behind the iron curtain, 
we must convince them by our actions that 
our intentions are above reproach. 
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Korea is a case in point. At the end of 
World War II. Russia and the United States 
without the prior approval of the 30,000,000 
people of Korea or their representatives de- 
termined that this nation should be divided 
at the thirty-eighth parallel. The north 
was placed under the heel of Soviet domina- 
tion; the southern area was left to our juris- 
diction. History records no logical explana- 
tion for this arbitrary division of the Korean 
people. It was simply expedient with no re- 
lationship to principle. 

It is true the United Nations ircluding our 
Government solemnly promised the Koreans 
their country would be united and freed. 
For several years after World War II Ameri- 
can troops in sizable force were garrisoned 
in Korea to make certain the Communists 
from the north would not take over while the 
diplomats endlessly negotiated. Then in 
June 1949 those in control of our foreicn 
policy deliberately withdrew our forces from 
South Korea leaving 20,000,000 Koreans help- 
less against the Russian-trained North Ko- 
rean troops. It was inevitable that the Reds 
rim the north would fill this vacuum by 
aggression. 

The United States and some of our allies 
ere now making valiant effort to recover from 
these blunders and to reestablish a free and 
united Korea as a bulwark against commu- 
nism. There is no point in reminding you 
that this great military effort has taken a 
terrific toll in combat casualties. 

This horrible destruction in human life 
and property might well have been avoided 
if our foreign policy makers in 1945 had not 
sacrificed “principle for expediency.” The 
decision to split Korea in the first instance 
was not based on sound long-range consid- 
erations. Certainly the decision to with- 
draw our troops in 1949 was shortsighted 
for our leaders knew the South Koreans were 
ill-prepared to defend themselves against the 
ruthless Communist aggressors from the 
north. The whole free world is suffering 
today because principle was forgotten and 
expediency prevailed in this instance. 

It seems appropriate on this occasion to 
call your attention to a letter from a retired 
Army captain who recently lost his son on 
the battlefields of Korea. This father well 
expresses what many of our citizens have felt 
over the past months. It reads as follows: 

“I have just buried my son at Arlington, 
a boy who in dying earned the award next 
in rank to the Medal of Honor, the Navy 
oom, ~ = s 

“My son Was killed by a piece of metal; 
a piece of metal shipped to the enemy in all 
likelihood by our so-called allies whose con- 
tinuing recognition and support of our enemy 
will long live in infamy. 

“He was killed by a piece of metal brought 
down over supply lines we were forbidden to 
bomb, and made into ammunition by power 
from Korean dams we were forbidden to 
destroy; a piece of metal whose transporta- 
tion was protected by Red planes we were 
forbidden to pursue and shoot down. 

“The name for the reason this and other 
bits of metal were transported and pro- 
tected until they could kill this boy and 
other thousands of American boys is a justly 
hated and dishonorable one—it is ‘appease- 
ment.’ 

“Our leaders prefer to call it by another 
name, and they excuse it on the grounds 
of expediency. It has, they say, given us 
more time—which is but a paraphrase of 
‘peace in our time.“ It has, they say, kept 
us out of a big war. Those excuses are 
but echoes of the words of the man with 
the umbrella at Munich, 

“This boy, these boys, fought and died 
without hope or chance for victory. When 
before in our history has America ever com- 
mitted such a crime against its fighting 
sons? Appeasement tied one of their hands, 
33 tied the other, and so shackled they 

ed, 


“The reasons for paying blackmail are 
always compelling, and the alternative to 
paying it is always horrible. Pay or have 
your house burned down; pay or have 
your child murdered. The reasons today 
are no less compelling—pay or have world 
war III; pay or have Washington atom- 
bombed. * * * 

“Nevertheless appeasement or paying 
blackmail is wrong and does not work. The 
child held for ransom has already been 
killed; the decision to burn your house down 
has been made no matter how much black- 
mail you pay. Today the Russian decision 
as to whether and when to attack will not 
be altered by our hand-tying appeasement. 

“We are paying with beloved human lives 
to buy time that we might have for noth- 
ing. Our blackmail payments in American 
blood purchase neither time nor security.” 

The words of that fine father seem to ex- 
press the long pent up feeling of many of 
our citizens, particularly those who have 
loved ones on the battlefields in far-off lands. 
It has seemed paradoxical that American 
GI's and a limited number of fighting men 
from our allies should be valiantly battling 
the enemy in Korea while less than all-out 
opposition to the Chinese Reds and their 
objectives has prevailed in high diplomatic 
and commercial circles. 

Until very recently United Nations policy 
in reference to Korea and related matters 
was indecisive to say the least. The United 
Nations and our own diplomats were unfor- 
tunately straddling the fence. On the one 
hand our GTs were fighting an all-out war 
against communism on the Korean Penin- 
sula. On the other hand many of our allies 
were freely shipping strategic and critical 
war materiél to the enemy. In addition, 
American policy makers in the Department 
of State were not forthrightly dedicated to 
the total exclusion of Red China from a 
seat in the United Nations. Still further 
there was no clear and unequivocal policy 
in reference to Formosa. Some policy mak- 
ers in influential diplomatic circles in the 
United Nations and the United States seemed 
willing and almost anxious to turn this mil- 
itary stronghold over to the Communists. 

Such unworthy fence straddling on basic 
policy matters has confused and disheart- 
ened our boys on the front lines and bewil- 
dered our citizens at home. Not long ago 
a rural constituent in a letter in comment- 
ing on our Korean policy had this to say: 
“Fence straddling is no solution to any prob- 
lem. What kind of eggs would my hens lay 
if I put the hens on the top edge of a fence 
for their daily operation.” 

It is encouraging to report that in recent 
weeks there has been a stiffening determina- 
tion and a straightening of our collective 
policies in the struggle against Communist 
aggression in Korea and elsewhere. The 
United Nations through collective action is 
now acting to prevent the flow of war ma- 
teriél to the Communists in the Far East. 
The United States is now stanchly com- 
mitted diplomatically and militarily to the 
preservation of Formosa’s status quo. The 
Red China Government is not to be admitted 
to the United Nations under our present pol- 
icies. We are assured that the Chinese Com- 
munists cannot “shoot their way” into the 
United Nations. These recent developments 
on the diplomatic front have undoubtedly 
encouraged our troops on the battlefields 
and bolstered the morale of our citizens at 
home. Let us hope and pray that we will 
not again fall into the trap of fence strad- 
dling and the sacrifice of principles for ex- 
pediency. 

At this perilous hour in the history of our 
Nation we must have a program for action, 
a plan that will maintain the strength and 
productivity of our domestic economy and 
at the same time prevent further Communist 
aggression against ourselves and our allies, 
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I strongly suggest and recommend the fol- 
lowing: 

First, our military strength in combination 
with that of our allies must be of sufficient 
physical force to stop Communist aggression 
against the free peoples of the world. Amer- 
ican military strength is vital and essential 
but it must be closely coordinated and cor- 
related with the ability of our economy to 
sustain such unproductive drains on our 
natural resources. A point of equilibrium— 
not too big, not too small—is a necessity, for 
our Armed Forces of the requisite size 
may have to be mobilized for a considerable 
period during the struggle between freedom 
and totalitarianism. 

Second, the soundness of our domestic 
economy must be preserved at all costs. The 
gravest danger to the United States today 
may well be inflation rather than commu- 
nism. Upon the stability of the American 
economy depends the stability of the free 
world. We have lost much ground to in- 
flation in the past months. Some losses can 
be regained if all our people are sufficiently 
resolute and unselfish and our leaders assume 
the statesmanship which the times require. 

Third, there must be a higher standard of 
public service in executive, legislative, and 
judicial offices throughout America. The de- 
cline in public morals must be checked. It 
can be checked if there is a sufficient public 
awakening to the inherent danger. This can 
result by exposure and analysis, and a long- 
needed resurgence of over-all morality. 

Fourth, the United Nations must be 
strengthened and improved. In 1945 it was 
founded in a hope that it would solve all in- 
ternational problems and be the means of 
achieving an everlasting world peace. The 
organization has been successful to a degree 
in the past. It is still the best hope for fu- 
ture international security. Obviously re- 
visions are desirable in its basic structure. 
However, mere changes in the Charter will 
not alone achieve the desired results. Sub- 
stantial and certain success for the United 
Nations will inevitably come to pass only 
when all the people and the governments of 
the free world subdue selfish aims for the 
common good. 

Fifth, last but not least, we must pro- 
claim and clarify to ourselves, to all the 
citizens of the free world, and to those un- 
fortunates behind the iron curtain the spir- 
itual significance of the free system, as the 
true and liberating revolution of human his- 
tory. With the highest motives this must 
be set forth in very practical terms; it must 
bring hope of relief and comfort to the suf- 
fering masses in backward nations who 
through all their history have not had the 
benefits of our system of government which 
is avowedly dedicated to human dignity. 

In closing, although we may be hundreds 
of miles away, let us bow our heads in honor 
of a man we never knew, yet a man known 
to all, the Unknown Soldier enshrined in 
Arlington National Cemetery. He is dead 
now, and he lies in a tomb of polished 
marble whose splendor would surprise him. 
People come from everywhere across this 
land to stand before his grave at Arlington 
with their heads bowed, their eyes serious, 
their hearts filled with mourning for this 
man they never knew. 

Because he wore a uniform when he died, 
they call him the Unknown Soldier. He was 
a good soldier, though fighting was never bis 
business. He was a man of peace, like all 
Americans. 

He was born on a farm in Michigan, or 
perhaps in a miner’s cottage in Pennsyl- 
vania, a tenement in the Bronx, a ranch 
house in Texas, a duplex apartment on Park 
Avenue. One can’t be sure, from whence 
he came but that is unimportant in this 
great land. One doesn’t know his name or 
his business; whether his grammar was good; 
what books he read; what church he went 
to; which way he voted; how much money 
he had. 
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Was he a writer, a bookkeeper, a truck 
driver, a surgeon, a lumberjack, an errand 
boy, a student? Was he telling a joke, or 
cursing his sergeant, or perhaps writing to 
his family, when the missile came? 

We don’t know, it really doesn’t matter. 
For when they picked this man, from among 
all our nameless dead, he was lying quiet 
in a closed coffin, and known only to God. 

We do know that he is deserving of our 
unending honor and respect. For whoever 
he may be, we feel certain he must have 
believed, as we do, in the equality of men, 
the promise of men, the duty of men to 
live justly with each other and with them- 
selves. 

That is why we stand here with our heads 
bowed reverently in honor of the stranger 
who is our brother, our father, our son, our 
countryman, our friend. 


Report From Washington 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES T. PATTERSON 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 31, 1951 


Mr, PATTERSON. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following radio 
script delivered by me the week of May 
28, 1951: 


ANNOUNCER. Report from Washington, a 
transcribed feature, is presented by this 
station in the interest of public service, Rep- 
resentative JAMES T. PATTERSON from Con- 
necticut’s Fifth Congressional District re- 
ports on events of national interest each 
week at this time. Congressman PATTERSON. 

Representative PATTERSON, Hello friends, 
while our primary interest is focused upon 
the war in Korea, and the day to day fighting 
there, disturbances in other parts of the 
world demand some of our attention. 

The name of Iran figures prominently in 
each day's news in connection with the 
nationalization of its oil industry. Iran, 
more easily remembered as the nation for- 
merly called Persia, is in the Middle East 
bordering on Russia and the Persian Gulf. 
The consequences of the nationalization of 
its oil fields, while primarily affecting Britain, 
will have a substantial effect upon the peace 
of the world. 

Oil is essential to the economic well-being 
of any modern state. It enters largely into 
foreign trade and exceeds the value of any 
other commodity in commerce, It is a vital 
element in armed warfare and hence is a 
first essential in national defense. Trans- 
portation by land, by water, and by air, by 
public carriers, and private vehicles, depends 
in large measure on oil products. So does 
the country’s vast highway system—its ar- 
rangement and construction of modern busi- 
ness centers and residential areas. So do 
many agricultural processes. Petroleum now 
has reference to most peacetime activities in 
all civilized countries. 

This same fuel also moves the tank, the 
jeep, the aircraft carrier, and the fighting 
planes and bombers. Oil, as the first among 
sinews of war, has a value beyond measure- 
ment in commercial terms. The extent of 
oil requirements in an emergency in which 
the survival of the Nation is at stake can 
hardly be reckoned. 

Supplies of petroleum in the United States 
are sufficient for our immediate needs. We 
lead the world in oil production, producing 
approximately 55 percen* of the world's sup- 
ply or almost 2,000,000,000 barrels per year. 


In contrast, the Soviet Union, taking advan- 
tage of the Rumanian fields under its control, 
produces about 300,000,000 barrels. This 
amount is not sufficient to care for the nor- 
mal peacetime needs—and to lubricate and 
fuel the machines of war. It is here that 
Tran enters the picture through its oil pro- 
duction and reserves. In total production 
Tran and other Middle East countries do not 
approach the United States and other na- 
tions of the Western Hemisphere, They are 
fortunate, however, in amassing their pro- 
duction from only a few wells which pro- 
duce much more individually than those we 
have. The estimated reserves in the United 
States would suffice for at least the next 20 
years—and constitute about 33 percent of 
the world reserves. The Middle East contains 
about 42 percent of the world total reserves. 

It is essential for the purposes of Russian 
expansion through military power that the 
Soviet Union have access to the Middle East 
oil fields with their rich potential. For 
this reason Iran becomes more involved in 
international policy—and becomes the pawn 
in the game of military politics. 

The present government of Iran is un- 
friendly to the British and wishes to na- 
tionalize the oil fields to end British domina- 
tion of its main product. In 1901 British 
pioneers explored the oil possibilities of 
Iran, and in 1914 the British Government 
completed a treaty assuring it of control of 
the oil interest in this country. Through 
both world wars allied troops guarded these 
very vital fields from enemy aggression. 
American interests have since shared in the 
distribution of the oil from these fields. 

As Western Europe—outside the iron cur- 
tain—has little oil of its own, the control 
of Iran fields and refineries is essential for 
European defense. Machines of warfare in 
the free nations of Western Europe would 
grind to a halt without middle eastern 
sources of oil, as the United States is unable 
to supply this commodity without damage to 
its own war effort. 

In fact, this source of oil is essential for 
our own needs. While in peacetime we can 
be self-sustaining, the tremendous amounts 
required for war would deplete our reserves. 
No practical method for storage of crude 
oil has yet been found. Without imports 
we must depend upon greater depletions of 
the producing wells in our own country. For 
this reason a stockpiling proposition is value- 
less. We must have access to foreign oil 
at a time when it is least likely to be avail- 
able. 

Our efforts to obtain petroleum from 
shales and to substitute other fuels have not 
reached practical application. The expense 
involved in pilot plant operations of the 
Government in extracting fuel from oil 
shales indicates that this method will not 
be widely used for some time to come. Con- 
gress has authorized expanded operations 
to investigate this process, and we hope that 
someday before our own reserves of oil are 
depleted, that the process will be practical. 

It is admittedly risky to depend upon a 
source so distant for necessary fuel and lubri- 
cant. Iran’s geographical location would in- 
dicate the difficulties we will encounter in 
holding these supplies in the event of war. 
Russia has continually threatened to invoke 
war against Turkey, Iran, and Iraq over rela- 
tively minor incidents. This is an indication 
of how badly the Soviet wishes to gain con- 
trol of the oil in this area. 

It should have been our policy to take a 
forthright stand in Iran—assisting that 
country in its economic development in re- 
turn for definite concessions. Instead we 
have been timid because of the primary Brit- 
ish interest there—and have failed to win 
substantial friendship for our country. 
American business has succeeded far more in 
cementing relationship than American Gov- 
ernment. Here, too, may be entered an in- 
dictment of the State Department for its 
obvious failure in international diplomacy. 
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The actions of the Iran nationalists who 
are taking advantage of anti-British hysteria 
may well drive Iran into the Soviet sphere. 
Britain’s stake in Iran is so considerable 
that their troops may be used to guard the 
wells from destruction by rioters. If this 
comes about Russia may invoke a mutual de- 
fense treaty with Iran and move in Rus- 
sian troops under pretense of safeguarding 
Iran from foreign invasion. Should this 
happen the seeds of world war III will be 
sown in this small Middle East state. 

The consequences of failure to settle dif- 
ferences in Iran may embroil us all in war. 
The sole remaining hope seems to be for 
a peaceful settlement—and a closer co- 
operation of Iran with the free nations. 

We have embarked upon a large-scale 
operation in Europe to provide arms for mu- 
tual defense. Billions of dollars are needed— 
and are being spent to obtain a defense 
program. Defense factories in the United 
States are turning out arms—tanks—muni- 
tions and planes to be used for this purpose. 
Progress has been noted and joint military 
commands are being activated under Gen- 
eral Eisenhower. Should we allow the rich 
oil fields of the Middle East and the pipe- 
lines carrying that oil to fall into Russian 
hands the task will be magnified many 
times. As has happened in many other in- 
stances—Russia will have continued her pat- 
tern of expansion without firing a shot. 

And now, until next week—at this same 
time, this is Congressman Jim PATTERSON 
saying goodby from Washington. 

ANNOUNCER. The preceding was a tran- 
scribed report from Washington by Repre- 
sentative JAMEs T. PATTERSON of the Fifth 
Congressional District of Connecticut. 


This Is a Week to “Highly Resolve” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 31, 1951 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, 
under permission to extend my remarks, 
I include a splendid special article writ- 
ten by Charles A. Merrill and appearing 
in the Boston Globe of May 27, 1951. 

Mr. Merrill addresses a pointed 
thought and question when he said in 
his article: 

One best weapon against Communist ex- 
pansion is to seek to improve life for people 
in those sections of the earth where both 
liberty and a decent standard of living have 
been lacking. 


The article follows: 

Tuts Is A WEEK To “HIGHLY RESOLVE”—WE 
SHOULD ON MEMORIAL Day THINK OF OUR 
FALLEN YOUTH AS CRUSADERS FOR PEACE, AND 
REDEDICATE OURSELVES TO THAT OBJECTIVE 


(By Charles A. Merrill) 


Today, in quiet church and peaceful ceme- 
tery, and again on Wednesday, veterans and 
kinsfolk will dedicate their thoughts and 
prayers to the honored dead whose sacrifice is 
as yet unrequited, their work unfinished, as 
it will remain until we or our successors 
achieve a peaceful world. 

This is the week, one recalls, if sufficient 
years have accumulated to look back that 
far, when the Grand Army veteran used to 
come into the schoolroom and talk to the 
youngsters. In those bygone days, war, real 
war—and surely we cannot dignify as such 
the short and unequal contest with feeble 
Spain—seemed as remote as the planet Mars 
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itself. ‘That livid sphere has never come 
closer to the earth than 35,000,000 miles. 
But, alas, science has virtually abolished ter- 
restrial if not planetary distances, while at 
the same time placing in the hands of man 
fabulous instruments of power which can be 
used either to emancipate and elevate or to 
enslave, perhaps destroy the race. We are 
today not at all sure in which direction we 
are headed. 

Decoration Day we used to call the 30th of 
May. The label more appropriately applies 
to the present Sunday, for today the placing 
of wreaths and flowers on the graves of our 
departed is supposed to be completed. Wed- 
nesday, veterans of three wars and possibly 
some few who have come home from an “un- 
declared” fourth, will march behind their 
bands to stand at attention as taps are 
sounded at memorial tablets and on conse- 
crated soil. Not only in the North, the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and the Territories, but in 
many of the Southern States, where any ob- 
servance on Memorial Day was long taboo, 
ceremonial honors will be paid to American 
dead of all wars. 


THE RECORD 


Here is the record to date for the last 
three decades: 

World War I—American casualties, 364,800, 
of whom 126,000 are listed as dead, a few 
thousand others simply as missing. 

World War tIil—American casualties, 
1,037,920, of whom 314,501 were reported 
dead, more than 150,000 missing. 

The latest figure from Korea, given by 
General Bradley, is 141,955, of which 72,679 
are given as nonbattle casualties. General 
Bradley reported 10,680 killed in action; 612 
died of noncombat causes. The old Army 
song which says old soldiers never die must 
not be taken too literally. We have lost 
several very suddenly in Korea. But one 
dismal fact is beyond dispute. Young sol- 
diers do die in every war, by the scores, the 
hundreds and thousands, and many more 
fade away—into hospitals and rest homes. 

Thirty-two years ago this month the writer 
and a companion fared forth from Paris after 
the Armistice into northern France in search 
for the grave of a common hometown friend 
who had perished at the front in the clos- 
ing days of the war. The deceased had been 
a colleague in school, college, and on the 
Globe staff. He had been given the Dis- 
tinguished Service Cross, posthumously, for 
volunteering to flank a machine-gun nest 
unassisted. 


The quest led into the Champagne dis- 
trict, with its ominous-looking military roads 
lined with poplar trees, built in readiness for 
the inevitable outbreak of hostilities be- 
tween France and Germany. Here was a 
countryside which 4 years of furious fight- 
ing had converted into a vast cemetery. But 
most of the graves were French. Many of 
these had met death in the first 3 years 
of the war, prior to America’s entrance into 
the conflict. A whole forenoon of searching 
through the fields revealed not a single 
American grave. At noon we repaired for a 
bite to the shattered little village of Somme- 
Suippe. A detachment of French soldiers 
was cleaning up the debris. The houses and 
shops were gutted and empty, except for a 
bakery, a wine store and, behold, a half- 
destroyed limestone inn, which had been re- 
opened for business in anticipation of the 
return of the villagers to their homes. In the 
sunlight on the inn veranda, looking out 
over the quiet square still filled with rubble, 
we had our lunch. A call at the Hotel de Ville 
in early afternoon brought its reward. We 
were directed to a little knoll where we found 
the graves of seven Americans, each identi- 
fied by the metal tag which every soldier 
wore around his neck. The tags were placed 
in bottles stuck in the grass over the graves. 
Here was the resting place of the one we 
sought. 


A year later, on a trip abroad with two 
Globe men, I again visited my friend’s grave— 
but it was in a different location. The body 
had been transferred to beautiful Belleau 
Wood Cemetery near Paris. 


WHERE THEY LIE 


Many of the American dead of World War 
I rest overseas. 

“Let the tree lie where it fell,” exclaimed 
the grief-stricken Theodore Roosevelt when 
asked as to his wishes, with respect to his 
youngest son, Quentin, a lieutenant in the 
Air Force who was killed in combat over the 
German lines. 

After World War II, the United States Gov- 
ernment left to the next of kin decision 
about having their loved ones who had died 
overseas buried abroad or ferried back to the 
homeland. About 60 percent of the Ameri- 
can dead were brought back from the Euro- 
pean and Pacific areas. 

In Korea, the policy is to have the Graves 
Registration Service return to this country 
all of our recovered dead. At the last reckon- 
ing, 819 identified Americans had been re- 
turned. 

Here are sobering reflections. But this is 
a week of remembrance and rededication to 
the cause of world peace. Most Americans 
do not consider that a utopian dream, be- 
yond the possibility of attainment. Science 
has made war so destructive that it is a ques- 
tion whether civilization could survive an- 
other on a global scale. 


WAR SETTLES NOTHING 


From our own history we have learned, or 
should have learned, that war never settles 
anything. It may deter an aggressor, or halt 
a trend which millions of peace-loving peo- 
ple agree is dangerous. But that is all. 

Our brave, Revolutionary Army, recruited 
mostly in Massachusetts and Virginia, won a 
glorious victory, but as the objective his- 
torian sees it, the American revolution was 
virtually an accomplished fact when these 
hostilities began. A stupid British king tried 
to turn the clock back, but time had run out 
on him. It is highly improbable, regardless 
of how that struggle had ended, that the 
settlements along our Atlantic coast would 
have long remained Crown colonies. 

Later when slavery had divided the coun- 
try, the North resorted to arms to save the 
Union, and in the course of the conflict, the 
slaves were freed. Slavery was a cause, dis- 
union the effect. Statesmanship in the dec- 
ades preceding the War Between the States 
was unable to cope with the problem. Lack- 
ing was the foresight to detect that slavery 
Was a crude, uneconomic growth, sure in 
time, even without recourse to surgery and 
blood-letting, to wither on the vine. 

We entered World War I to purge German 
militarism. We did not succeed. The 
scourge reappeared in more hideous form 
two decades later, and we had to fight again, 
This time the issue was more complex. The 
threat was bigger than conventional Prus- 
sianism. A more dynamic and ambitious 
tyranny sought to dominate the world. We 
liquidated Fascism only to find ourselves 
menaced by another aggressive totalitarian 
movement, centered at Moscow, but crossing 
all frontiers and girdling the globe. 


WE HATE WAR 


For centuries rival imperialist rulers led 
their nations into war for predatory purposes. 
The democratic instinct, for the most part, 
has ruled that out of American policy. Our 
one flagrant violation of this code was the 
war with Mexico which paid off handsomely 
in rounding out our national domain. But 
mostly the American people have gone to 
war reluctantly in defense of their vital 
interests. We have learned the hard way that 
wars do not resolve issues. Thoughtful ob- 
servers warn us that wars do not destroy 
ideas, as was proved by the religious cru- 
sades in the Middle Ages. We might go to 
war with Russia and defeat her, but this 
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would not necessarily destroy communism. 
Even General MacArthur has testified that in 
another big war the victor will suffer as much 
as the vanquished. Our best weapon against 
Communist expansion is to seek to improve 
life for people in those sections of the earth 
where both liberty and a decent standard of 
living have been lacking. 

On this Memorial Day we should take heart 
as we reflect that peace has become the great 
American objective. It is not merely the 
hope and prayer of the American people but 
the official policy of our Government, sub- 
scribed to by our top military planners as 
well as by our civilian administrators. For 
days, General Bradley, Chief of Staff, has been 
telling a congressional committee that our 
policy is to seek to restrict the Korean con- 
flict and to avoid plunging precipitously into 
a full-scale war and to build up our strength 
in order, if possible, to avert such a calamity. 

We should find consolation in thinking of 
our youth who have fallen in war as cru- 
saders for peace, and “highly resolve that 
these honored dead shall not have died in 
vain.” 


Wetbacks Legislation—Views of Califor- 
nia Department of Employment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL W. YORTY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 31, 1951 


Mr. YORTY. Mr. Speaker, I should 
like to include in the Recorp a letter 
which I received from Mr. James G. 
Bryant, director of the department of 
employment of the State of California. 
Mr. Bryant wrote the letter in response 
to my inquiry relative to the official posi- 
tion of the government of the State of 
California regarding the importation of 
agricultural labor. Our Governor, the 
Honorable Earl Warren, appointed a 
commission to investigate agricultural 
labor conditions in California, and I be- 
lieve the views expressed in the letter 
are at least partly the result of the rec- 
ommendations made by the Governor’s 
commission: 


STATE or CALIFORNIA, 
DEPARTMENT OF EMPLOYMENT, 
Sacramento, Calif., May 4, 1951. 
Hon. SAMUEL WILLIAM Yorry, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN YorTY: This will ack- 
nowledge receipt of your letter of April 30, 
inquiring as to the position the California 
Department of Employment is taking relative 
to the legislation now pending before Con- 
gress on the question of importation of agri- 
cultural labor. 

We are interested in legislation that would 
provide first, that foreign labor would only 
be brought into the State when it is demon- 
strated that there is a shortage of domestic 
workers. California has always been a sup- 
ply State, and it is only during emergencies 
such as we are now in that it is necessary to 
import foreign workers. Second, we believe 
the legislation should provide that transpor- 
tation costs be paid by the growers, and not 
by Government subsidy; and third, that the 
growers should be responsible for adequate 
housing for all agricultural workers. 

We believe that these three principles are 
the important ones and that any legislation 
on this matter should include these factors, 

If you believe it desirable, ve could have 
a representative of the department appear 
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before the Agricultural Committee to present 
our position relative to this important 
matter. 
Sincerely yours, 
James G. BRYANT, 
Director. 


To show the seriousness of the wetback 
problem in California, I am also insert- 
ing a news story which appeared in the 
Los Angeles Evening Herald on May 25: 


Werpacks: 1,300 Mexicans DAILY DEPORTED 
From CALIFORNIA 


In the biggest roundup of Mexican wet- 
backs in border history, more than 100 
United States Immigration Service inspec- 
tors today were sweeping Imperial Valley for 
Mexican farm laborers illegally in this coun- 
try from across the southern border. 

They are being deported to Mexico at the 
rate of 1,300 a day, Herman R. Landon, immi- 
gration service district director, said here. 

Landon disclosed that the task force of 
Immigration Service inspectors launched the 
drive quietly a week ago. He said 10,000 
Mexicans illegally in the valley for harvest 
work have been deported already. As fast 
as they are rounded up they are taken in 
buses to Calexico and there herded across the 
border into Mexicali. 

Approval of the deportation of wetbacks 
has come from the Mexican Government, the 
director said. The Latin nation specifically 
has asked the United States to crack down 
on farm labor used as strikebreakers in Im- 
perial Valley, and has recommended the re- 
moval of legal Mexican farm laborers from 
valley areas to those where there exists no 
labor trouble, 


Address of Hon. William M. Boyle, Jr. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BYRON G. ROGERS 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 31, 1951 


Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. 
Speaker, under unanimous consent I 
include in the Appendix of the RECORD 
an address made by the Honorable Wil- 
liam M. Boyle, Jr., chairman of the Dem- 
ocratic National Committee, at the Jef- 
ferson-Jackson dinner recently held in 
Denver, Colo., when the Democratic Na- 
tional Committee was having its Western 
States Conference, as follows: 


Mr. Chairman, distinguished guests, fel- 
low Democrats, this has been a busy and 
happy week in Colorado, as well as a very 
important one for the Democratic Party. I 
want to thank all of you who have done so 
much to make the stay of all of us who 
journeyed here such a pleasant one. 

The hospitality which Colorado has ex- 
tended to the delegates of the Midwest con- 
ference and the Western States conference, 
and to the members of the Democratic Na- 
tional Committee has been warm and 
friendly. It seems to me that Denver is 
matching that hospitality in the fine recep- 
tion it is giving to all of you Democrats who 
have come from all over this great State for 
this Jefferson-Jackson dinner tonight. 

There is not time to call the roll of all of 
my friends who have done such a splendid 
job in helping us with the party meetings 
and in arranging this inspiring dinner to- 
night, but I do want to congratulate the 
National, State, and county Democratic or- 
ganizations, the Jane Jeffersons and Young 


Democrats, and all the others who worked so 
hard to make this gathering a success. 

It was no accident that Denver was chosen 
for the important meetings of Democratic 
leaders from every State in the Nation which 
preceded this dinner. 

Your fine location was a factor, for you lie 
in the heart of the region represented by the 
24-State regional meeting which convened 
here for 2 days, and you are also easily 
accessible to the committee members from 
all 48 States who came here for the National 
Committee meeting. 

These were the logical reasons which caused 
us to come here, but I was glad that Colo- 
rado was selected as the location for these 
meetings for a special reason—a personal 
one. Mrs. Boyle and I used to come here for 
many years on our vacations when we lived 
in Missouri. We enjoyed your fine climate, 
your warm hospitality, and the scenic 
grandeur of the Rockies, which fills every 
man with the proper perspective of his own 
role in our great universe. 

We have always found that a visit to Colo- 
rado is a satisfying and an inspiring experi- 
ence, and when the committee and the con- 
ferences began to talk about coming here, 
we realized that we had been away too long. 
We came out early for the meetings to have 
some extra time here and our return to 
Colorado has been a very happy occasion 
indeed. 

The meetings we have held here this week 
have been, I believe, a source of real inspira- 
tion to all of us. 

Democratic Party leaders and the leaders 
of labor, agriculture, and business have met 
here with many of the key men in our Gov- 
ernment to discuss our mutual problems. 

We have brought to the people the men 
and women who actually administer their 
Government, I believe that those who par- 
ticipated in these meetings now understand 
a little better how their Government oper- 
ates; and that the Government officers who 
came out here from Washington have bene- 
fited from their direct contact with the 
people. 

We have been talking about specific pro- 
grams for promoting the welfare of the 
people of the United States and for strength- 
ening our country. 

There has been a direct, free, and friendly 
interchange of views. That is the way de- 
mocracy works. 

These regional conferences are an estab- 
lished part of the program of the Democratic 
Party by which it reports to the people of 
this country and seeks their advice and 
guidance. 

The Democratic Party is proud to have the 
people meet its leaders face to face. 

You have seen here this week the kind of 
men who serve this Nation in the President's 
Cabinet, and in other high administrative 
offices. Two of the Cabinet members are 
from this State. Secretary of the Interior 
Oscar L. Chapman and Secretary of Agricul- 
ture Charles F. Brannan are among the out- 
standing Democrats of this country. They 
have served the people of America unselfish- 
ly and well. 

Colorado and the Nation can be proud of 
these two great Democrats. 

Just recently another able citizen of this 
State—former Congressman John Carroll 
has been called to Washington to serve as 
a consultant on the President’s staff. 

The other members of the Democratic 
team—many of whom have been out here 
this week—are of the same high caliber, as 
you have now had the opportunity to find 
out for yourselves. 

Of course I do not have to tell you of the 
great ability of your Democratic Senator, 
Ep JoHNSON, and your Democratic Con- 
gressmen, BYRON ROGERS and WAYNE ASPI- 
NALL. They are a credit to their State and 
their Nation. 
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This afternoon the Democratic National 
Committee, of which I have the honor to be 
chairman, met and selected the date and 
place for the 1952 Democratic National Con- 
vention. 

At that convention, I am convinced that 
we shall nominate the men who will serve 
this Nation as President and Vice President 
during the following 4 years. 

The figures which I have examined on vot- 
ing trends throughout the country, as well 
as the reports which we have received here 
from party leaders from the 48 States, point 
conclusively to another sweeping Democratic 
victory in the 1952 election. 

But I am not relying only on statistical 
studies or on individual reports, encourag- 
ing as they both are. 

The reason we are going to win in 1952 is 
that we are right. 

The job of the Democratic Party—for the 
members of the national committee and for 
every precinct worker in the country—is to 
be sure that the voters know that our cause 
is right. We won in 1948 because a fighting 
Democratic organization did that job. 

The Democratic workers weren't fooled by 
expensive propaganda and a lavish press 
campaign to obscure the issues. 

Aad because these Democratic precinct 
workers believed in their cause, they were 
able to transmit that faith to the voters. 

It was the men and women in the pre- 
cincts who won the election for Harry S. 
Truman and ALBEN W. BARKLEY in 1948, and 
it is these same precinct workers who are 
going.to win the election in 1952. 

The people of this country turned to the 
Democratic Party in 1932 because it had a 
program which they understood and which 
they knew was devoted to their welfare. 

The Democratic administrations since 1932 
have made good on that promise, and have 
steadily broadened the service of the Gov- 
ernment to all of the people of the United 
States. 

And the voters have stood by the party 
which served them, despite all of the bland- 
ishments, the misrepresentations, the false- 
hoods of the powerful interests which have 
sought to confuse and delude them. 

In a sense, this meeting in Denver marks 
the opening of the 1952 campaign. 

We are faced with an opposition which has 
nothing to offer the people of this country 
except slander, smears, and empty slogans. 

The Republican Party had no program in 
1932 to get us out of the great depression. 

They have had no programs in the elec- 
tions since then, and they have none today. 

Instead of a program they have had scare- 
words with which they tried to frighten the 
people. 

You remember them—bankruptcy—zgrass 
growing in the streets—socialism—welfare 
state—and they’ll have another one tomor- 
row. But the people of America have been 
too busy building a prosperous America to 
be frightened by these predictions of disas- 
ters, which—like Hoover’s prosperity—never 
arrive, but are always just around the corner. 

We are witnessing now the depths to 
which the desperate and irresponsible lead- 
ership of the Republican Party will sink to 
achieve its purpose. 

And what is that purpose? It is to gain 
control of this country for the benefit of 
the powerful special interests which it serves 
now, as it has always served them. i 

We have seen—just recently—that the Re- 
publican leaders of this country are will- 
ing to resort to the use of imported political 
conspirators to corrupt an election, as they 
did in Maryland last fall. 

No leader of the Republican Party has 
arisen to repudiate the lies, fraud, trickery 


and deceit which were used in the Maryland 


election. 
The Republican campaign in Maryland 
was based upon the theory that if you tell 
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lies long enough, you don’t have to prove 
them, you don’t even have to get people to 
believe them; all you have to do is to create 
doubt. 

It worked in Maryland and now the Re- 
publicans are using it on a national scale 
against Dean Acheson, General Marshall, 
and even against the President himself. 

This vicious attack has the enthusiastic 
support of every special interest that has 
ever contributed to a Republican slush fund. 

Their motives are plain. They cannot 
win on the issues, so they spread suspicion, 
stir up hatred, create doubt. They cry com- 
munism, they cry crime, they cry corruption, 
they cry confusion; and they hope that this 
will make the American people forget that 
today Americans are better off and live in a 
stronger Nation than any generation of our 
citizens in history. 

With no program to submit to the Ameri- 
can people, the Republican Party has even 
discarded its principles, to follow the shifting 
winds of expediency. 

One day its leaders demand that this 
Nation cut itself off from the rest of the 
world to live behind an imaginary defense 
composed of air and salt water. The next 
day these same men insist that we embark 
on a reckless course which the responsible 
military leaders of this country believe would 
involve us in a third world war, 

They are reluctant to aid Europe, but they 
are enthusiastic about getting us mired down 
in the military quagmire of China, where a 
decisive world victory could never be won. 

A month ago they were isolationists. Now 
they are clamoring for war; and—as General 
Bradley so well said—for “the wrong war, at 
the wrong place, at the wrong time, and with 
the wrong enemy.” 

The Democratic Party and the Truman 
administration are working faithfully and 
tirelessly to achieve honorable peace in the 
world. 

We believe that this goal can be achieved, 
but it can be achieved only with hard work, 
with sacrifice and—above all—with patience, 
and faith in the rightness of our cause. 

The cause of peace can be seriously en- 
dangered if we let our foreign policy become 
the football of partisan politics. It could be 
lost if we were to heed the impatient men 
who, for partisan purposes, hold out the false 
hope of a quick and easy solution. 

Last June when the reporters in Washing- 
ton asked me what I thought would be the 
political effect of the war in Korea, I said 
that I hoped that there would be no political 
effect and that the majority of Americans 
would continue to put patriotism ahead of 
politics. I expressed the same view in a 
letter mailed to 40,000 Democratic leaders 
on July 15, and I added: 

“I am confident that this will be the posi- 
tion of Democrats and I sincerely hope and 
believe that the majority of the opposition 
party will take the same patriotic position. 
We are in a period when we must not only 
talk about unity but practice it.” 

That has consistently been my position. It 
has been the position of the President and 
of the Democratic Party leaders, in and out 
of Congress. 

Unfortunately, Republican leaders have 
sought—from the start—to make political 
capital, one way or another, out of our 
action, together with our allies, in stopping 
aggression in Korea. 

At times they have demanded that we get 
out of Korea; now they are urging that we 
extend the fighting to Manchuria and China. 

Let me tell them this right now: If they 
insist upon making the foreign policy of this 
Nation an issue in domestic politics, we will 
meet them on that ground and the Republi- 
can Party will suffer a defeat from which it 
may never recover. 

Our foreign policy throughout this dif- 
ficult period has been the right one, and the 


people of this country know, in their hearts, 
that it has been the right one. 

The Republican leaders haye this 
administration with being “soft” toward 
communism; yet they have fought and voted 
against the far-sighted measures by which 
we have resisted and checked the march of 
communism in the world. 

Much of the time their voices and their 
votes in Congress have paralleled the argu- 
ments and the policies of the Communists 
themselves. 

If we had followed the advice of the Re- 
publican leaders—of Senator Tarr, Senator 
Wuerry, and Representative MarriIn—com- 
munism by now might well have extended 
its empire over all of Western Europe and the 
Near East. The Soviet rulers would be able 
to bring against us the manpower and the 
material and industrial resources of all the 
rest of the world. 

That has not happened. Instead, we and 
the free nations allied with us are growing 
stronger every day. 

We are following the right course—a course 
designed to make us so strong that Russia 
will not dare to break the peace, 

When we have surmounted the great dif- 
ficulties which now face our country and the 
world, we can go on to a better and more 
prosperous life in this Nation than the world 
has ever known or dreamed of. But we can 
do that only if we have a government which 
believes in the people, which derives its in- 
spiration from them, and which works un- 
tiringly and wholeheartedly to promote the 
welfare of all of the people. 

What does the record show? What are 
the facts? In the 6 years since the end of 
World War II we have had the greatest era 
of prosperity in the history of this country, 
or of any country. More people have been 
employed—at higher wages—farmers have 
received a greater return for their toil, and 
business has reaped greater profits, than ever 
before in the whole history of civilization. 
And yet there are those in this country who— 
for partisan reasons—try to obscure and con- 
ceal this record. Their purpose is to instill 
fear into the hearts of the people of this 
country. 

The special interests which dominate the 
Republican Party have fought since 1932 to 
prevent the people from having that kind of 
government. 

We will not let them use the defense emer- 
gency to scuttle existing programs on which 
the real strength of our country rests. 

When the present emergency is over we 
will not let them block the expansion of 
these great programs which have promoted 
the general welfare for 19 years. 

Our Government must never again fall 
into the hands of those who would use it, 
or let it be used, for the selfish interests of 
the powerful few. 

The Democratic Party is now more than 
ever before the party af the people of Amer- 
ica. It is energetic, it is vital, it is turbulent. 
These are the symptoms of a living, growing 
organism. The Democratic Party is alive be- 
cause it is an instrument through which the 
American people are making their decisions. 
The Democratic Party is the instrument that 
the American people are using to achieve 
their tremendous destiny in the history of 
the world, under the leadership of our great 
President, Harry S. Truman, 

Let us be crusaders for the other things 
we as Democrats believe in for our country. 
Let us crusade for our programs—the pro- 
grams of our President—to make our democ- 
racy stronger, to make our great Nation and 
our free-enterprise economy even more pro- 
ductive—to keep our American way Of life 
the best way of life the world has ever known, 
Let us crusade for those programs proudly 
and vigorously, so that all Americans know 
the things for which we as Democrats stand. 

Our fight at home is against poverty, 
against slums, against the conditions which 
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make for insecurity and the domination of 
the many by the powerful few. These are 
the things that breed crime and the break- 
down of moral standards. 

Our mission in the world is to establish 
the basis for a just and lasting peace. 

Our great President is leading us steadily 
toward those goals. 

The program that we advocate for America 
has been clearly stated on many occasions 
by President Truman. America’s cause—the 
cause of freedom, the cause of justice, the 
cause of peace, will gain in strength, mate- 
rially and spiritually, as we realize in this 
democracy the principles and goals of the 
Truman Fair Deal. 


Our Children and the United Nations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL W. YORTY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 31, 1951 


Mr. YORTY. Mr. Speaker, Mrs. 
Mufioz-Marin, the charming and tal- 
ented wife of the Governor of Puerto 
Rico, recently wrote a letter to the chil- 
dren of the island, explaining the mean- 
ing to them of the United Nations. It 
is such a beautiful letter that I should 
like to include it in our RECORD. 


A LONG LETTER TO THE CHILDREN OF PUERTO 
Rico 


My DEAR CHILDREN: You have heard and 
read about the United Nations. Your teach- 
ers have told you about this organization of 
nations. You have read in that little news- 
paper “Escuela” about the matters that are 
taken up in the United Nations. I want to 
tell you what the United Nations mean to 
me and how I would like every Puerto Rican 
child to see in them a hope for a better 
world. 

The United Nations is a cooperative of 
nations. As in all cooperatives, each member 
has a vote. With this vote, each representa- 
tive of each country makes known that he ts 
for, or against, the propositions that are pre- 
sented for discussion. The matters taken u 
touch on problems of education, economic 
development, health, and the rights of the 
countries of the world. It is like the Round 
Table of King Arthur. He was that old Eng- 
lish King whom Tennyson has told us 
about in The Idylls of the King, and who 
used to sit with his knights at a round table 
to talk about good and evil, and how it 
would be possible for the good to triumph. 
Ask and read about Lancelot, the brave, and 
about Galahad, the best. and most pure of 
all the knights. į 

The United Nations is the modern Round 
Table. The only diference is that you are 
King Arthur. What do I mean? Well, all 
of the children in the world, millions and 
millions of them, are the ones who are 
interested, tremendously interested, in that 
their countries—those of Asia, of Europe, of 
the Americas, of Africa, from pole to pole, 
and around the sphere of the world in hemi- 
spheres, on peninsulas, on continents, on 
small and large islands—in that their coun- 
tries come to understandings through agree- 
ments and pacts. Thus it is that in coopera- 
tives, members and neighbors come to agree- 
ments. They vote, they arrive at an under- 
standing. The vote is given as is one’s word, 
one’s signature, 

Why do nations want to come to agree- 
ments? To do away with war, with aggres- 
sion, with violence. And so that the coun- 
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tries that are developed and strong, with 
great economic resources, can see and listen 
to those who have no wheat, nor modern 
machinery, nor resources, and can help them 
grow ang “evelop through science, technical 
knowledge, and modern facilities. And so 
that those who have knowledge can help to 
teach in those great areas where there exists 
an involuntary ignorance. The men and 
women who live in those areas want to learn, 
but there is no one to teach them. And to 
bring these people treatments for malaria, 
for pneumonia, for tuberculosis, through the 
miracle drugs, costly as they are. And, this 
is most important of all, to safeguard the 
rights cf man: the white men, the red, the 
yellow, the Negro—of all men. You, who are 
the ruler of this world, because God put you 
here to rule over it in your wisdom, you are 
the King Arthur who presides in the will, in 
the intention, and in the heart of the repre- 
sentatives who sit at the round table of the 
United Nations. 

I am writing you so that you will think 
about these things. How fine it would be if 
the United Nations were to become wiser 
and stronger, if they were to become the 
shield that would protect you against aggres- 
sion. How fine it would be if battles were 
fought with ideas, arguments, and good 
will—so that you would never have your 
dreams, your bodies, and your homes de- 
stroyed in wars. Every day it becomes more 
necessary to dream this dream. This dream 
makes us heroic. The dream of living by 
agreements and not by aggressions and vio- 
lence is the greatest of all dreams in these 
days in which we live. 

Do you like it that this world round table 
exists? The nations meet in New York. 
There is found your home, where ail the 
children of the world have deposited their 
hopes for a world of peace, a home that is 
made up of big, tall buildings. There is a 
lawn there through which one passes to enter 
the buildings. It is round in shape and 
traffic moves around it. It is an ideal site 
for a fountain with many jets of water. To 
some American mothers and to the wives 
of the governors of the various States there 
came the idea that such a fountain should 
be built. It is already being built. It will 
be dedicated on October 24, the sixth anni- 
versary of the United Nations. How will 
money be raised for this fountain? First, 
let me explain its meaning. 

We women—you know how we are always 
thinking of our children—wanted a foun- 
tain that would be a symbol; the symbol of 
the aspirations of young people like you that 
in the United Nations there will be realized 
the ideal of solving the problems of coun- 
tries by agreements and not by aggression. 
When a representative enters the United 
Nations buildings in the morning there, be- 
fore him, will be that fountain—which will 
remind him of you, of his King Arthur, of 
the children of the world who place their 
hopes in him and in his good will expressed 
through his vote at the round table. Be- 
cause of this the fountain is being con- 
structed with the pennies of children. There 
are many wealthy men who would have re- 
garded it as an honor to donate this fountain, 
But no, the women said, this honor is for the 
children, with their grimy pennies. 

I received a letter in which I was asked 
if the children of Puerto Rico would like 
to share in the building of this fountain. I 
thought of you, that you, too, are the King 
Arthur of the grand dreams of peace, with 
your life that is just beginning and that 
ought to flower in peace—and I answered 
“Yes,” that you with your little hands of 
country children, and your little hands of 
the children of the city streets, your hands 
of the back streets and the great avenues, 
your hands of all the island—that you, too, 
would help to make the fountain. And 
how? 


Your teacher will explain to you. The 
Commissioner of Education, Mr. Mariano 
Villaronga, has told your teachers about this 
fountain. And now I write you this letter. 
The most important thing about the foun- 
tain is to understand it. It is necessary to 
see it with imagination. I see it that way. 
There on the lawn in front of the United 
Nations water will begin to flow on October 
24; the jets will throw it into space, and in 
that water will go your dreams, your ideals, 
and your aspirations. When the representa- 
tives to the United Nations enter they will 
see you and they will be moved; they will 
know and remember who really presides over 
the United Nations: You. 

What is important, I have already said, is 
to understand that this fountain is a sym- 
bol of your aspirations, day and night, of the 
world in which you are going to live. You 
have to believe in this dream. Your faith 
in this dream of peace and in understanding 
is the heroic force which you are going to 
realize. After you understand it well you 
can then make your contribution: A penny, 
2 pennies—up to 5 or 10 cents. Your great- 
est contribution is to understand its mean- 
ing—that is enough. 

This is a very long letter. Sometimes it is 
easy to explain things briefly. But there are 
times when this cannot be done. I still 
think that before you understand all this 
well you are going to have to talk it over 
with your father and mother, and your 
teacher, and your friends. Understanding, 
I was taught in my religion, is the gift of 
the Holy Spirit—that is to say, my dear 
friends, the greatest gift of God to man, that, 
which more than any other, leads man to 
be the image and likeness of God. 

Thank you for reading this long letter and 
for the help that you, and other children, are 
going to give that this project may become 
a reality. 

Mrs. INEZ MENDOZA DE MuNoz-Marin, 


A Sound Proposal on Pensions 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THRUSTON B. MORTON 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 31, 1951 


Mr. MORTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orD, I include the following editorial from 
the Louisville Times: 


A SOUND PROPOSAL ON PENSIONS 


Louisville’s Representative Morton, in urg- 
ing establishment of an over-all national 
policy for old-age security, is pointing to a 
real need. The great and growing number 
of pensioners and the diversity of the plans 
for taking care of them demand that some 
kind of order be established, 

Within the last 15 years there has been 
a tremendous increase in the pressure for 
pensions. There have been a number of 
reasons for this, but these, we think, are 
among the more important: First, the over- 
whelming fact that there simply are many 
more old people in the United States than 
there were even 30 years ago—5,000,000 over 
65 in 1920, and more than 11,000,000 now; 
second, the combination of high taxes and 
low interest makes it difficult, if not impos- 
sible, for the ordinary person to save enough 
during his working career to live on the in- 
come from that saving; third, it once was 
not unusual for two or three generations 
of one family to live under one roof—that 
custom certainly seems to be dying out, with 
the result that frequently there just is no 
place for the aged members of the family; 
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fourth, we have changed from being a nation 
composed largely of employers (at least self- 
employers) to a nation of employed. 


THERE IS DISCRIMINATION 


Because of this pressure a great number of 
different kinds of old-age security programs 
have been put into effect. There are Federal 
and State laws; there are private systems. 
Naturally enough, there are some inequities 
in this hodgepodge. Morton speaks specifi- 
cally of discrimination against the railroad 
worker. But that is not the only kind of 
discrimination. 

Many private systems, for instance, were 
put into effect as a result of pressure from 
organized labor. On the whole, the rule has 
been that the stronger the union the more 
liberal the pension plan. This is just fine 
for members of strong unions working in 
highly profitable industries or individual 
companies. But what about the man work- 
ing for a company whose profits are meager? 
That company obviously cannot contribute 
so generously to a pension program. 


STATES PAY VARYING AMOUNTS 


There are great differences, too, in old-age 
assistance payments as among States. In 
December 1948, for example, the average 
monthly payment to recipients in Colorado 
was $78.18. At the same time the average 
for most of the Southern States was around 
$20. 

The problem of the aged is both dangerous 
and delicate. Its nature is such that it lends 
itself to the appeals of demagogues—as 
California has learned from time to time. It 
seems to us that it can be solved on an equit- 
able and sound basis only if it is approached 
as a national problem. Only in that way 
can the accidents of geography and union 
strength and an individual company’s profit- 
and-loss sheet be averaged out. We are un- 
der no illusions that this would be a simple 
or easy approach. But it is, we suspect, the 
only reasonable one. 


Wyoming Taxpayers Association Cites 
Horrible Examples of Inefficiency and 
Waste in Military Departments 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE B. SCHWABE 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 31, 1951 


Mr. SCHWABE. Mr. Speaker, I am 
in receipt of a news release from the 
Wyoming Taxpayers Association, P. O. 
Box 1158, Cheyenne, Wyo., dated May 
22, 1951. 

In this release, the Wyoming Tax- 
payers Association cites horrible exam- 
ples of inefficiency and waste by military 
departments. 


“Albeit the American people are eager and 
anxious to provide our fighting men the best 
equipment in any quantity needed,” the 
Wyoming Taxpayers Association said today, 
“the military departments should not be 
exempt from tightening their belts for econ- 
omy whenever possible.” 

Some horrible examples of inefficiency and 
waste were cited by the tax group. 

“There is a current requisition (Army) for 
bids to furnish 6,400,000 plus gallons of paint 
in 1-quart, 1-gallon, and 5-gallon containers, 
to be delivered in 30, 60, 90, and 120 days, 
at a cost of about $15,000,000. 

“Other Army purchases listed recently in- 
cluded 18,000,000 can-openers—enough to 
provide four of these deadly weapons to every 
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member of the Army, Navy, and Air Force. 
Also listed were: 

“One hundred pipe organs at a cost of $1,- 
500 each; 800,000 pounds of black pepper, 
2,000,000 gallons of insecticide, 22,000,000 
pairs of boots, and 58,000,000 yards of cotton 
webbing for belts. This last is enough to put 
a belt of cotton webbing around the world at 
the equator, with sufficient left over to give 
every man in the Armed Forces a belt for 
each day in the week and two on Sunday. 

“The Army announced plans earlier this 
year to buy about 4.70,000 pounds of dried 
eggs at $1.39 per pound in the open market. 
The Agriculture Department at that time 
owned about 67,000,000 pounds of these dried 
eggs, bought up the price-support program, 
and was then trying to sell them to foreign 
countries for less than 30 cents per pound. 
The Army would not buy the eggs, it was ex- 
plained, because Agriculture eggs do not 
measure up to Army standards.” 


McCarthy in 1952 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERMAN WELKER 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, May 31, 1951 


Mr. WELKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “McCartxy in 1952,” written by 
Jim Dan Hill, Ph. D., of Superior, Wis., 
president of Superior State College. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

MCCARTHY In 1952—JuNion SENATOR SEEMS 
SAFE BECAUSE “You CAN r BEAT SOMEBODY 
Wira Nosopy,” Says HILL 

(By Jim Dan Hill, Ph. D.) 

Scraps of gossip suggest that Drew Pearson, 
the commentator and columnist, is combing 
Wisconsin for derogatory information criti- 
cal of his current hate, Senator JoE Mo- 
CartHy. The incidents and allegations in 
which Mr. Pearson is said to be most inter- 
ested are not the kind calculated to impress 
a judge, or even a jury. 

It is thus assumed the primary interest 
is not in the forthcoming law suit in which 
the journalist as plaintiff, is seeking redress 
from the Badger State’s junior Senator. 

One informant, who was sure he had been 
quizzed by a Pearson “bird dog,” reports the 
primary interest was in plain and fancy 


muck of the kind calculated to arouse, im- 


passion, and alienate voters. Senator Mc- 
CARTHY comes up for reelection in the sum- 
mer primaries and fall general elections of 
1952. 

Mr. Pearson's success, or failure, at achiev- 
ing the defeat of his dinner party, fistic foe 
will not depend so much upon the sticking 
quality of the muck he is able to dredge up 
as upon who runs against the junior Senator, 
There is an old saying in Wisconsin, as well 
as elsewhere, that it is impossible to beat 
anybody with nobody. Right now the Sen- 
ator is a very husky somebody whom few 
seasoned politicians within the State are 
ready to take on lightly. 

Governor Kohler gained considerable stat- 
ure at the Tulsa national Republican confer- 
ence. Thus some think if anyone currently 
active in public life could defeat MCCARTHY, 
it might be Kohler. But meanwhile, the 


Governor is sticking to his knitting under 


the State Capitol dome. 


It will take considerably more than a smear fi 


campaign initiated from outside the State 


sin’s junior Senator to private life. By and 
large, Wisconsin voters have seldom agreed 
with anyone from the outside who tried to 
tell them for whom they should or should not 
vote. 

Wisconsin’s voters, as an average, are the 
most deliberate, unimpassioned, best in- 
formed, and the most independent of all the 
48 State electorates in America. One of the 
few prejudices they still nurture and enjoy 
is against outsiders who try to tell them what 
they should do. 


Economist Says Proposed Democratic Tax 
Bill Will Stimulate Inflation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE B. SCHWABE 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 31, 1951 


Mr. SCHWABE. Mr. Speaker, the 
people are tremendously disturbed by 
the reports they receive through the 
press and otherwise of the proposed tax 
bill that is likely to be submitted by the 
House Ways and Means Committee to 
the Congress within a short time. So 
many different people and classes of peo- 
ple are affected that it seems as if all the 
people are disturbed and in revolt. 

Some of our best economists and tax 
attorneys have been following closely 
the rumors and information that has 
purportedly come from the committee 
members. One of our greatest econo- 
mists says that the proposed Democratic 
tax bill will stimulate inflation. His 
ideas are fully expressed in a letter which 
I have just received from him and which 
was couched in the following language: 

The recent tax action of the Democratic 
majority on the Ways and Means Committee 
is incomprehensibly stupid, short-sighted, 
mendacious, and destructive. 

It would stimulate inflation by failing to 
put the tax burden where the bulk of per- 
sonal income is found. 

It would penalize or prevent all impor- 
tant risk taking, would destroy thrift, and 
make real saving impossible. 

The policy recommended is little better 
than treason to the American system of free 
enterprise. 

The Democratic majority is blindly and 
insanely selling our country to international 
Socialists and Communists in the hope of 
gaining a few more votes. 

I earnestly hope you will fight this and 
similar confiscatory and subversive legisla- 
tion to the uttermost. 


Our Enormous Empire of Government- 
Owned Lands 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RUSSELL V. MACK 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 28, 1951 
Mr. MACK of Washington. Mr, 


Speaker, of the entire land area of all the 
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by a disgruntled journalist to retire Wiscon- 


48 States in the Union, 23.89 percent is 
owned, controlled, managed, and admin- 
istered by the Federal Government. 

The total land area of these 48 States 
is 2,977,138 square miles. Of this, the 
Federal Government owns 711,166 square 
miles, or 455,146,725 acres. These Fed- 
eral land holdings are the equivalent 
of more than 3 acres for every man, 
woman, and child who live in the United 
States. And these figures, mind you, 
do not include the additional enormous 
land holdings of the Federal Govern- 
ment in Alaska, Hawaii, and elsewhere 
outside continental United States. 

Yet, despite the almost incalculable 
size of the present enormous land hold- 
ings of the Federal Government, the 
bureaucrats of the various agencies, like 
Alexander the Great, constantly scheme 
to acquire new and additional territory. 

They come before Congress with pleas 
that they need money to purchase addi- 
tional property to “square up” the lands 
they now control in order to make these 
holdings simpler of administration. 
These bureaucrats always, somehow, 
profess they can simplify their manage- 
ment problems if they only can get 
more land under their control. They 
never can see that their problems would 
be lessened and simplified if they dis- 
gorged themselves of part of the vast 
empires over which they now hold do- 
minion. 

THE FEDERAL EMPIRE ` 

The enormous size of the 711,000 
square miles or more than 455,000,000 
acres of landed areas now under Federal 
ownership is so vast as to be beyond the 
capacity of the human mind to visualize 
or to comprehend. į 

The 711,000 square miles of lands now 
owned by the Federal Government and 
controlled by its bureaucrats is a domain 
as great in extent as the total areas of 
Norway, Sweden, Denmark, Holland, 
Belgium, France, and prewar Germany 
all combined. 

The land the Federal Government now 
owns is two and one-half times the size 
of Texas, or the equivalent to 10 States 
of Washington. 

If all of the land which the Federal 
Government now owns in the 48 States 
were consolidated into one block, that 
block of land would be 860 miles square, 
If this land which the Federal Govern- 
ment now owns were in one square 
block, it would require a motorist, trav- 
eling at 50 miles an hour, more than 17 
hours of uninterrupted speeding to travel 
the shortest distance across it. 

The land our Federal Government now 
owns in the 48 States and which our bu- 
reaucrats manage is equal to the com- 
bined total area of 11 of our eastern 
States—is equal to the combined area of 
Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Mas- 
sachusetts, Connecticut, Rhode Island, 
New York, Pennsylvania, Delaware, New 
Jersey, and Maryland, with the District 
of Columbia thrown in to boot. 


MANY AGENCIES INVOLVED 


More than 40 agencies are involved in 
the management of these enormous land 
holdings of the Federal Government. 
Not infrequently, rival agencies manage 
adjacent lands and often the bureau- 
cratic rules and regulations under which 
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adjoining lands are administered are 
quite different and most confusing. 

For example, we have, according to 
the gentleman from Massachusetts (Mr. 
WIGGLESWORTH], 16 different agencies 
engaged in managing our federally 
o-7ned timberlands. 

Some may dispute the old saying that 
too many cooks spoil the broth, but none 
can deny that 16 cooks doing the job 
that 1 or 2 should do makes a dinner 
more expensive. We ought not to have 
16 sets of bureaucrats from 16 different 
agencies when 1, 2, or 3 agencies could 
do the job much better, more efficiently, 
and at less cost. 

Three of these different timber man- 
agement agencies, the Forest Service, the 
Park Service, and the Indian Service, 
administer adjacent timberlands that lie 
around the shores of a little 2-mile wide 
and 6-mile long lake—Lake Quinault— 
in my district. It is not an unusual 
sight to see Government-owned cars of 
the Indian Bureau, of the Park Service, 
and of the Forestry Service, all out in 
this area, carrying Government officials 
from the three different bureaus, doing 
jobs of administering adjacent stands of 
timber. One set of officials using one 
car ought to be able to do the job that 
now requires administrators and em- 
ployees from three different agencies 
using three different Government cars. 
If one agency did the job, the taxpayers 
would be saved a great deal of confusion 
and money. 

The same duplication of effort, with its 
resultant waste of taxpayers’ money, 
must be occurring in other overlapping 
land-management agencies. 

At Lake Quinault, which is only 2 miles 
wide, the Forest Service holds jurisdic- 
tion over the federally owned lands on 
one side of the lake and the Park Serv- 
ice over the lands on the opposite shore, 
Both agencies lease land to lake shore 
summer home occupants. Both agencies 
have their leasing agents, their lawyers 
to draft and interpret leases, and their 
collectors to make sure the renters pay 
their rent. One leasing agency with one 
staff of employees should be able to do 
this job which now requires two agencies, 
two sets of lawyers, and two sets of rent 
collectors. 

Both the Park Service and the Forest 
Service have timber-selling agents. Both 
have recreational experts to promote rec- 
reational developments. The taxpayer 
pays the bill for this duplication. 

An illustration of the absurdities to 
which conflicting agency directives may 
result is indicated by the regulations of 
the rival bureaus on the killing of cougar 
or mountain lion. 

If a cougar is killed on Park Service 
land, the hunter is held, under Park 
Service regulations, to have unlawfully 
destroyed wildlife in a national park and 
he is subject to a fine or imprisonment, 
or both. However, if the cougar, unfor- 
tunately for him, wanders across the road 
from the Park timber onto Forest Bureau 
land and is killed on the forest land, the 
Forest Servce has no objection and the 
State pays the hunter a $75 bounty for 
having destroyed a predatory animal. 

Thus, one Federal bureau hails the 
cougar hunter as a benefactor of man- 
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kind and rewards him accordingly while 
another agency of the same Government 
holds that the cougar hunter is a crim- 
inal and sends him to jail. It is most 
confusing to me, to the hunter and I 
suppose is even confusing to the cougar. 
If not the cougar, then at least the tax- 
payer should be freed from the confusion 
and uncertainties of duplicating and 
overlapping bureaus. 
SELL SOME LAND 


It, undoubtedly, is desirable and in the 
public interest that the Federal Govern- 
ment should be the Nation’s largest land 
owner. I do not object to the Federal 
Government holding enormous areas in 
the public domain. I do think, how- 
ever, that the retention of 455,000,000 
acres of land, which is larger than the 
combined areas of Norway, Sweden, Den- 
mark, Holland, Belgium, France and pre- 
war Germany is too much of a good 
thing. 

Orderly and wise disposal of some of 
these land holdings in small blocks would 
insure their more rapid development 
than ever will be possible under Federal 
ownership. Such a distribution would 
serve to put some of these lands on the 
tax rolls of the States and counties 
and thereby go a long way to helping 
their finances, as well as to provide ad- 
ditional cash to the Federal Treasury 
where, the enormous increases in taxes 
now being demanded by the President, 
indicates cash is sorely needed. 

If the Federal Government were to dis- 
pose of only 1 percent of the 455,000,000 
acres of public lands wihch it now owns, 
that would mean the distribution among 
the people by sale or as bonuses to serv- 
ice men of 4,550,000 acres of land. Even 
that 1 percent distribution of the public 
domain would provide the equivalent of 
110,000 farms of 40 acres each. If 5 per- 
cent of the public domain were distrib- 
uted by sale or by gift to servicemen, 
the distribution would amount to the 
equivalent of 550,000 farms of 40 acres 
each, 

The land so disposed of would go back 
onto the tax rolls to the great relief of 
the financially hard-pressed States, And 
also, this land in private hands would 
undergo greater and more valuable im- 
provement than it ever will in public 
ownership. 

Enormous areas of land will always 
be owned by the Federal Government, for 
parks and other purposes. Argument 
will be made that much of the present 
federally owned land is worthless and 
that, too, is doubtedless true. 

An intelligent survey of our Federal 
holdings by land experts, however, I am 
convinced, will reveal that there are 
vast scattered areas of the public land 
holdings that never should have been in 
Government ownership. I believe that 
some of these holdings should be sold 
so that American ingenuity can put the 
land to useful and productive purposes, 
If this is done, the sum total of Ameri- 
can goods will be increased and the new 
sources of Federal tax income will be 
created. 

WESTERN LANDOWNERSHIP 


The 10 Western States suffer most 
from the Federal ownership of lands 
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since it is in these 10 Western States 
that the heaviest land holdings of the 
Federal Government are situated. 

In only a few instances do these States 
derive any special payments which might 
be classified as payments in lieu of taxes 
from these Federal holdings. The Fed- 
eral land agencies make little or no pay- 
ment of money to the States. In the 
States where Federal landownership is 
large, the local taxpayers must make up, 
through increased taxes, for the taxes 
lost on the land that is withheld from 
use or development and kept off the tax 
rolls by the Federal Government. 

Of the entire area of these 10 Western 
States, 54.31 percent, or considerably 
more than one-half, is federally owned. 
Under leave to extend my remarks, I in- 
clude the following table showing the 
land area, in acres, of each of the 10 
Western States, the number of these 
acres which are owned by the Federal 
Government and the percentage of the 
State’s whole acreage that this Federal 
ownership comprises, 


Federal landownership 


area of ‘ederal | of Federal 

State ownership | ownership 
Washington 42, 865, 280 | 14, 998, 067 34. 99 
Oregon „664, 000 | 32, 510, 870 62.72 
California. 00, 353, 920 | 45, 900, 157 45.74 
Arizona 72, 691, 200 | 50, 471, 920 60. 43 
New Mexico 77, 767, 040 | 35, 479, 713 45. 62 
Nevada 70, 273, 280 | 59, 526, 959 84.71 
Idaho 52, 997, 120 | 34, 285, 000 64, 69 
Montana. 93, 642, 240 | 34, 213, 875 36. 54 
Utah 52, 701, 440 | 37, 592, 044 71.33 
Colorado 66, 538, 880 | 24, 851, 005 87.35 
NOTE. —54.31 tof the land area of the 10 Western 

States is federally owned. 


LAND STUDY NEEDED 


That the Federal landownership is too 
large and that the management of this 
vast empire of public lands is compli- 
cated, confusing, and costly there can 
be little doubt. 

That there is much waste in the man- 
agement of these vast properties by more 
than two score different Federal agencies 
is beyond question. 

That it would be far better for the 
national economy if some of these now 
public-owned lands were transferred in 
small parcels to private ownership is 
certain. 

Because of the tremendous confusion 
that naturally results from bureaucrats 
endeavoring to manage an empire of 
public land holdings that is many times 
larger than most of the countries of 
Europe, it seems reasonable to suggest 
that Congress set up a commission to 
make a thorough and searching study of 
our land-ownership and land-use prob- 
lems. 

Many a man has ruined himself by 
trying to hold onto too much land. When 
such a man fails and people ask what 
was his trouble, the reply is, “He was 
land poor.” We, the Government of the 
United States, can, like an individual, 
become “land-poor” by locking up our 
Government-owned land and refusing to 
let it pass into the hands of private citi- 
zens who, by their labors and ingenuity, 
can convert it to its most productive use. 
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Congress ought to create a commission, 
along the lines of the Hoover Commis- 
sion, to investigate how to best utilize 
the now publicly owned lands of the Fed- 
eral Government which today are equal 
in area to five countries the size of Italy 
and three and one-half times the size of 
all of France. 


Testimony by General Vandenberg in the 
MacArthur Investigation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. BRIEN McMAHON 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, May 31, 1951 


Mr. MCMAHON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “General Vandenberg Speaks,” 
written by Walter Lippmann, dealing 
with the testimony of Gen. Hoyt S. Van- 
denberg in the investigation of the dis- 
missal of General MacArthur. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Topay AND TOMORROW 
(By Walter Lippmann) 
GENERAL VANDENBERG SPEAKS 

Testifying on Monday before the Senate 
committee, General Vandenberg opened up & 
subject which, he said, “ig not very well 
understood in this country by people in 
general, in my opinion.” The subject which 
the people in general do not understand very 
well is “the application of air power.” Yet 
air power is the principal and central mili- 
tary force in the defense of the United 
States and the support of our foreign policy. 

General Vandenberg made his remarks in 
answer to a question by Senator RUSSELL: 
You are the Chief of Staff of the Air Force, 
General, and, of course, one of the stanchest 
champions of air power as a weapon of war. 
Why did you conclude that it should not 
be used north of the Yalu River?” 

General Vandenberg’s reasons were purely 
professional—that is to say they did not in- 
clude the political and moral considerations 
which his civilian superiors are bound to 
take into account. Nevertheless, as an air 
commander, calculating entirely in terms of 
air power, his conclusion on the bombing 
of Manchurian bases was the same as that 
of the President and of all our partners and 
supporters in the United Nations. 

His reason, in a nutshell, was that to bomb 
Manchuria, as General MacArthur demands, 
would be to squander air power, which is 
limited and cannot soon be replaced, on tar- 
gets where no decision can be reached, The 
Air Force, he said, could lay waste the 
Chinese cities. But to do that, it would use 
itself up to such a degree that it could not 
for a long time to come—perhaps for 2 years 
at least, again be a serious factor in the rest 
of the world. 

This disposes, it would seem forever, of 
the argument that in the MacArthur contro- 
versy the ignorant layman overruled the 
professional soldiers. On the testimony of 
General Vandenberg, the most professional 


of the professionals in this particular field, 
it would have been necessary for the Presi- 
dent to overrule the views of the Chief of 
the Air Staff before he could have authorized 
General MacArthur to bomb Manchuria. 

We may now ask ourselves what is it about 
the application of air power that is not very 
well understood in this country by people 
in general. In the specific dispute the 
Vandenberg testimony shows that th? advo- 
cates of bombing Manchuria had not 
realized: 

1. How big a part of our existing air power 
would be needed; 

2. How fast the existing planes and crews 
would be used up as compared with the time 
required to replace them; 

8. What the diversion to Manchuria of so 
large a part of our Air Force would do to the 
balance of power in Europe and the Middle 
East; and 

4. That since not the industries of Man- 
churia but the industries of Russia are the 
ultimate arsenals of the Chinese and the 
North Koreans, no decision by air power can 
be reached by bombing Manchuria. 

There is a fifth point. It was barely 
touched upon in General Vandenberg's testi- 
mony and then in a way which, I think, did 
not express clearly his considered views. 
Yet it is now, and will be for many years 
to come, controlling, The point is that our 
air power as now constituted cannot operate 
at more than say 10 to 15 percent of its 
capacity unless it has the full and free use of 
bases owned and controlled by our European 
and middle eastern allies and friends. The 
MacArthur operation in Manchuria, which 
he was prepared to undertake alone, would 
have undermined the existing foundations of 
United States air power. 

In all five points the least common de- 
nominator is a failure to realize the limita- 
tions of air power. General Vandenberg 
would, I think, have to admit that tho propa- 
ganda of the Air Force itself—now happily 
at long last and thanks to Secretary Fin- 
letter under proper discipline—is chiefly re- 
sponsible for teaching our people to mis- 
understand the application of air power. 
The Air Force propagandists have create | the 
popular impression—really a popular super- 
stition, which General Vandenberg has now 
had to try to correct—that the big bomber 
with the big atom bomb not only is a very 
powerful weapon but that it is in fact an 
all-powerful, virtually a magical, weapon. 
This has put into circulation the cheapest, 
the nastiest, and most suicidal delusion that 
ever contaminated the mind and spirit of 
any considerable part of our people, namely, 
the idea that almost any troublesome quar- 
rel can be settled just as we would wish it 
to be settled by dropping the bomb and 
thereby killing untold numbers of helpless 
and innocent men, women, and children. 

The truth.of the matter, which is not easy 
to make clear and convincing to the victims 
of this terribl delusion, is that strategic air 
power can be employed successfully only by 
men who know not only what can be done 
with it but who know what cannot be done 
with it. Though it is the foundation of our 
military power, nevertheless strategic air 
power is not omnipotent. It cannot be em- 
ployed decisively anywhere and everywhere. 
It can in fact, so I would be prepared to ar- 
gue, be employed at its maximum effective- 
ness only if it is used as a deterrent with the 
full political and moral support of the great 
masses of the people of the world. 

I am confident that it could be demon- 
strated to an impartial jury that strategic air 
power cannot be employed as an instrument 
of purely national policy. For technical no 
less than for moral reasons, strategic air 
power with atomic bombs must be regarded 
as a trust administered by this country but 
to be used only with the consent of the great 
majority of the nations and in a cause which 
commands the respect of mankind, 
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Psychology’s Part in World Conflict 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL W. YORTY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 31, 1951 


Mr. YORTY. Mr. Speaker, I believe 
every Member will be interested in the 
following editorial written by Mr. Man- 
chester Boddy, editor and publisher of 
the Los Angeles Daily News: 


[From the Los Angeles Daily News of May 25, 
1951] 


PsycHoLocy’s PART In WORLD CONFLICT 


This isn’t going to be easy reading. While 
I stoutly maintain that it is impossible to 
write over the heads of our Daily News au- 
dience, I have a hunch that now and then a 
few of the brain-weary members pass up the 
“think” pieces for a lighter diet. 

This one should be printed—and read— 
because it is about psychological warfare, 
which is to become as important in our over- 
all defense effort as the development of the 
atomic bomb. 

Well, to get started—on May 10 last, Dr. 
Harry B, Friedgood, associate clinical pro- 
fessor of medicine at UCLA, told a political- 
science audience: . 

“Those who speak of avoiding a third world 
conflict have nourished this vain hope in 
the thought that the U. S. S. R. has not de- 
clared war either on the United States or 
any of the member states of the United 
Nations which are engaged in military ac- 
tion against its Chinese satellite army, and 
that the Kremlin is still talking of a peaceful 
settlement of its differences with the em- 
battled democracies.” 


NEVER DO WHAT THEY SAY 


“It is obviously clear that the proponents 
of this unrealistic view have failed to weigh 
the significance of two facts. First, that 
the Kremlin always broadcasts just exactly 
the opposite of what it intends to do; and 
secondly that the fashion in warfare changed 
radically with the advent of the Hitler- 
Goebbels technique of psychological aggres- 
RGR? VS ee 

“From the practical standpoint, the So- 
viet is free to abuse the spirit of interna- 
tional law by feigning obedience to the letter 
of international law. Thus, the U. S. S. R. 
avoids the risk of being indicted legally be- 
fore the bar of world opinion for the crim- 
inal course upon which it has embarked, 
Although the leadership of the democracies 
has pointed an accusing finger in Stalin's 
direction, none has succeeded in brand- 
ing him legally with the hot iron of war 
Füllt. 16-08 

“An understanding of the meaning of So- 
viet imperialism, and the development of 
methods for coping with its threat to world 
peace probably is to be found at the cross- 
roads. where economic, social, and political 
factors merge with those of psychology. The 
problem thus resolves itself into a study of 
the dynamic interaction of a variety of psy- 
chological, ideological, socio-economic, and 
political forces. To consummate this union 
of knowledge, the everyday tools of diplo- 
macy must be supplemented by the practical 
application of current information and of 
the results of scientific research in dynamic 
psychology, psychiatry, sociology, cultural 
anthropology, economics, and political sci- 
ence wherever these and other allied fields 
of thought touch upon the sphere of human 
relations.” 


ALMOST BEYOND COMPREHENSION 


“The practical implications of this formid- 
able task, to which the democracies. must 
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address themselves forthwith, are almost 8 
yond our present comprehension. * * 
The responsibility for blueprinting S 
prosecuting the psychological aspects of our 
war effort should be entrusted to a presiden- 
tial commission on psychological strategy 
which might function in much the same way 
that the Atomic Energy Commission has con- 
ducted the atomic affairs of our Na- 
r 

Four days after Dr. Friedgood's notable ad- 
dress in Los Angeles the Foreign Policy As- 
sociation of New York released a headline 
series book on the subject, Psychological 
Warfare by Saul K. Padover (formerly of 
Stanford and California Universities and a 
combat intelligence officer, Psychological 
Warfare Division, during World War II) and 
Harold D. Lasswell (professor of law at Yale). 

Says Mr. Padover: “Today the United 
States is engaged in a peculiar conflict, for 
which there is no precedent. American re- 
sources are being mobilized and American 
soldiers are fighting against an enemy which 
President Truman and Secretary of State 
Dean Acheson have identified as world com- 
munism. And yet, despite the fact that the 
core of communism is in the Soviet Union, 
not a Russian soldier has been openly com- 
mitted to the struggle. The Russians have 
emphasized other than military means to win 
their victories and adherents in many parts 
of the world. Foremost among these Rus- 
sian techniques has been psychological war- 
fare, or political propaganda, used on an 
unprecedented scale. 

RUSS PROPAGANDA INCONSISTENT 

Says Mr. Lasswell: “It is no news to any- 
one that Russian propaganda is full of in- 
consistencies. The early Bolsheviks stressed 
the themes of world revolution and the 
inevitable triumph of communism over capi- 
talism. Suddenly in 1922 Soviet Foreign 
Minister Chicherin told the Genoa confer- 
ence of ‘peaceful cooperation of two social 
systems during a given historical epoch.’ 
And the seesaw of cooperation and war to 
the death has been going on ever since— 
from the vilification of Socialist and Liberal 
Parties to the popular front period, from 
the Hitler-Stalin pact to the subsequent 
anti-Nazi war of liberation. Now the United 
States rises to the dignity of chief devil, 
taking the place occupied by the Nazis and 
the e plutocracies in earlier 
times. 9” 

Concludes war veteran Padover: “Our polit- 
ical warfare suffers from intellectual and 
spiritual emptiness. Perforce it must con- 
tinue to do so until such a time as the 
United States shall have formulated a posi- 
tive program for action, an ideal around 
which to rally men. Short of that, we are 
in danger of talking only to those of our 
friends who already share our expectations 
and of losing the great majority of mankind 
that is still searching for a hope and a 
vision.” 

Many of our readers will say Amen to that. 
But they will also know—deep in their in- 
sides—that the people of the United States 
do have the hope and vision. 

We need to implement this great power 
and put it to work. It can be done. 


* 


American Atom Might Versus Soviet 
Massed Manpower 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. BRIEN MeHAHON 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, May 31, 1951 


Mr. McMAHON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous concent to have printed in 


the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “American Might Versus Soviet 
Massed Manpower,” which contains the 
questions and answers when I was inter- 
viewed recently by Mr. Ernest K. Lindley 
regarding the recent atomic tests in 
Nevada and at Eniwetok. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From Newsweek of June 4, 1951] 


AMERICAN ATOM MIGHT VERSUS SOVIET MASSED 
MANPOWER 
THE M’MAHON-LINDLEY INTERVIEW 

Mr. LINDLEY. What is the significance of 
the recent atomic tests in Nevada and at 
Eniwetok? 

Senator McManon. The purpose of the 
tests has been to increase our knowledge 
about atomic explosions and atomic wea- 
pons and to assist in the development of 
improved models. The tests are entirely 
satisfactory, and I am well pleased. They 
are important from many angles: weaponeer- 
ing, weapons research, civil defense, military 
tactics, and strategy, etc. They indicate a 
sharp upswing in the atomic counterblow 
against an aggressor that the United States 
could launch if attacked. 

Mr. LINDLEY. To what extent is our in- 
creased atomic strength due to new develop- 
ments—that is to more efficient atomic wea- 
pons and to new weapons—as well as to the 
building up of our stockpile of fissionable 
material? 

Senator McManon. Our knowledge about 
atomic weapons—as compared with our 
knowledge in 1945—is almost the difference 
between a candle and a searchlight. To- 
day we control a formidable stockpile that 
reflects accelerating progress in both num- 
bers and quality. We now possess, for exam- 
ple, weapons far more powerful than the 
nominal one used at Nagasaki. The world 
of atomic energy in the military field is 
moving faster than we think. We have a 
variety of atomic weapons under develop- 
ment and in process of becoming available 
for military use in case of war. These in- 
clude tactical weapons such as—to cite just 
one item—the so-called atomic artillery 
shell. In the future, it is likely that guided 
missiles with atomic warheads will figure 
prominently in our tactical arsenal. 

Mr. LINDLEY. Do you think these new 
varieties of atomic weapons will cause im- 
portant changes in warfare? 

Senator McManon. As time passes, and if 
the dreadful armaments race continues, we 
are going to force Russia’s Red army to re- 
vamp its entire theory and practice of war- 
fare. By this I mean that the Red army will 
eventually find itself compelled to stop 
thinking in terms of great masses of men and 
equipment concentrated in a small space. 
Such a dense target would merely invite de- 
struction through atomic weapons tactically 
used. All surface forces will be required to 
think more and more in terms of fast-moving 
dispersed units. These considerations have 
an obvious bearing upon the defense of West- 
ern Europe, and I think they favor the posi- 
tion of the free world more than the slave 
world. As tactical atomic weapons more 
and more enter upon the military scene, they 
will help the democracies defend against sur- 
face attacks based upon bone-crushing arrays 
of manpower. 

Mr. LINDLEY. Are radioactive dusts and 
sprays practical weapons? It has been sug- 
gested that, for example, they might be 
spread as a carpet to prevent an army from 
advancing. 

Senator McManon. Radiological warfare 
is another factor in the over-all picture. 
However, the facts as at present known com- 
pel me to add that it would not be easy to 
produce large amounts of radioactive mate- 
rial for use in denying an enemy access to a 
given area. 
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Mr. LINDLEY. Are you convinced that the 
hydrogen bomb has been or can be made? 
Could such a bomb be carried by an air- 
plane? 

Senator McManon. I feel that more prob- 
ably than not it can and will be constructed. 
If such a bomb is feasible, I definitely en- 
visage that it could be delivered by bomber 
plane. 

Mr. LINDLEY. What is your estimate of 
Russia’s atomic strength? 

Senator McManon. I want to stress in all 
solemnity that the Soviet Union is also busy, 
very busy, in the field of atomic energy. I 
have had complete access not only to the 
information relating to the Soviet test ex- 
plosion announced by President Truman in 
September 1949 but also to all the more 
recent intelligence reports on Russia's atomic 
enterprise. There is no doubt whatever that 
the Soviets do today possess at least a small 
atom-bomb stockpile and that they are busy 
producing material for weapons at an in- 

rate. The time is bound to come 
eventually, if the armaments race continues, 
when the Soviets will possess enough bombs 
so that they would possibly consider & sur- 
prise atomic attack upon the United States 
to be worth the risk. 

Mr. LINDLEY. It has been suggested after 
the Soviet Union acquires a substantial 
atomic stockpile, a great war might be fought 
without atomic weapons, that each side 
might refrain from using them out of fear 
of retaliation against itself or its allies. 

Senator McManon. It would be reckless 
and naive to suppose that these weapons 
will not be used if war should come. Any 
such thought is pure wishful thinking. 

Mr. Linptey. Are you satisfied with our 
civil-defense preparations against atomic 
attack? 

Senator McManon. At least some planes 
in a raiding force would be sure to penetrate 
our defenses, excellent as those defenses 
might be. I am deeply troubled over the 
status of our civil-defense preparation. I 
raised my voice vehemently in the Senate 
against the cuts in reecnt civil-defense ap- 
propriations. We must be about the busi- 
ness of preparing to defend the home front. 
It is up to each one of us to inform himself 
about the ways of avoiding needless casual- 
ties if war should come. 

Mr. LINDLEY. Is our atomic advantage still 
great enough to serve as a deterrent to war? 

Senator McManon. I believe that we are 
far ahead in the atomic-arms race and that 
our lead is now and will continue to be an 
overriding deterrent against all-out aggres- 
sion. The American atomic stockpile is buy- 
ing time for us to wage peace. If a just 
peace can be secured, the atomic fuel we 
are amassing in this stockpile can be used 
to generate power to propel commercial 
ships and planes, to drive dynamos and help 
irrigate deserts and illuminate great cities. 
This fuel—plutonium and U-235—cannot 
become obsolete until many centuries have 
passed. It constitutes a great national 
treasure which, if we can avoid war, will 
bring giant industrial progress in the future. 
This is a case where swords can literally be 
beaten into plowshares—or, indeed, be 
beaten back into swords. 

Mr. LINDLEY. Do ycu see any hope of ever 
achieving an agreement with the present So- 
viet regime on effective international control 
of atomic energy? 

Senator McManown. Effective international 
control of atomic energy means that the 
people of the free world and the people of 
the slave world must mingle. Soviet inspec- 
tors must come to the United States and 
American inspectors must go to Russia. 
Such a mingling of free men and slave men 
would be dangerous to the Kremlin. Its 
regimented followers might come to under- 
stand freedom and democracy and to resent 
the iron rule of the elite in Moscow. For 
that reason, the outlook for effective inter- 
national control of atomic energy is not 
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hopeful if the men of the Kremlin have their 
way. But I believe that a great campaign 
of truth can win the Russian people away 
from their masters and can thus pave the 
way for a just and completely trustworthy 
atomic-control system. We must use the 
time which our atomic stockpile buys us 
to attack the iron curtain and to win the 
Russian people toward our side. 


Tribute to Faith 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, May 31, 1951 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an editorial 
from the Rapid City Daily Journal of 
Rapid City, S. Dak. This editorial is 
entitled “Faith Shows the Way.” Faith 
is a South Dakota community of some 
409 people who have undertaken to pro- 
vide the community with a modern hos- 
pital by cooperating together in true 
frontier fashion in a “raising bee.” I 
believe the project of this little commu- 
nity is somehow heartening during these 
days of deficit financing and that the 
spirit of faith which characterizes the 
citizens very excellently justifies the 
name of their city. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be prirted in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


FAITH SHOWS THE WAY 


In ye olden days the “raising bee,” with 
its variations, the quilting bee, the husking 
bee, etc., was a country-wide institution. 
The whole countryside gathered for a day 
of helping some settler raise the frame of 
his house, or some other cooperative pur- 
pose. 

It was an institution that helped people 
get along in the pioneer days. It cut down 
costs. It saved time. This neighborhood 
cooperative effort was also a social institu- 
tion. It made life more interesting and en- 
joyable, as well as being of great value in the 
development of the country. 

The lively West River town of Faith and 
its loyal countryside has resorted to this pio- 
neer institution of cooperative effort. Farm- 
ers, ranchers of the area, together with Faith 
residents drove into Rapid City, Thursday, 
with a fieet of trucks to secure material for 
the building of a hospital in Faith. It was 
quite a cavalcade and made a stir on the 
busy streets of Rapid City, Its members 
took lunch with the Rotary Club to the num- 
of 135 and gave that service club probably 
the biggest luncheon meeting in its history. 

Faith, it seems, had planned to build a 
community hospital to cost $70,000. But the 
bids when received said $120,000 or more. 
So Faith consulted with its countryside and 
the idea of a “raising bee” was broached. It 
was enthusiastically received, as the caval- 
cade of trucks to Rapid City and the Rotary 
luncheon strikingly demonstrated. 

Now Faith and its cooperative prairie 
neighborhood have the cost of that hospital 
figured down to some fifty-thousand-odd dol- 
lars in cash. The parade of trucks to Rapid 
City is just a starter. The whole area is 
donating its time to build the hospital. It's 


a “raising bee” that will extend over some 
time. But it will get the job done. 

Faith and its farmers and ranchers are 
displaying a splendid spirit of resourceful- 
ness and determination. The whole State of 
South Dakota, and the Nation, will hurrah 
for them. 

We want to be there when that hospital is 
dedicated. 


Sale of Aircraft to Chinese Communists 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. BURNET R. MAYBANK 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, May 31, 1951 


Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, I de- 
sire to have printed in the RECORD a 
London dispatch which appeared in the 
New York Times this morning, which 
is very interesting. It shows the dif- 
ferences in viewpoint between our own 
State Department and the British as to 
the ultimate disposition of the 71 air- 
craft at Hong Kong—American owned 
40 of which have been awarded by the 
Supreme Court in Hong Kong to the 
Chinese Communists. 

It also shows the difference in inter- 
pretation between our own State De- 
partment and the British of what are 
supposed to be our understandings about 
the embargo on war materials to Red 
China. 

In addition to the London dispatch 
appearing in the New York Times, I 
also ask to have printed in the same 
connection an article entitled “U. N. Em- 
bargo Held Bar on 40 Planes to China,” 
which appeared in the New York Herald 
Tribune yesterday, and a letter from 
Gen. Claire L. Chennault dated May 23, 
1951, discussing the question of the air- 
planes. 

There being no objection, the articles 
and letter were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

[From the New York Times of May 31, 1951] 
BRITISH SEE DELAY ON CHINESE PLANES— 

REGIME, UPSET By Hone KONG RULING, RE- 

LIES ON APPEAL TO HALT TRANSFER TO REDS 

Lonnon, May 30.—British Government cir- 
cles were obviously embarrassed and divided 
today over the disposition of 40 aircraft that 
the Hong Kong supreme court recently 
awarded to the Chinese Communist Govern- 
ment despite the claims of a United States- 
owned company. 

Following the “great debate” in Washing- 
ton over far-eastern policy, with its charges 
of British “appeasement” of the Chinese 
Communist regime, the decision of the 
colonial court has come at an acutely incon- 
venient time for Whitehall. 

Officially, Government quarters put the 
best face they could on an admittedly ex- 
plosive issue. They declared that the court’s 
decision was being studied “from every as- 
pect” and pointed out that there was no 
question of the physical transfer of planes 
for at least 2 months—until the American 
Civil Air Transport Co. had exercised its 
right to lodge an appeal. 

Unofficially, however, it was evident that 
while confusion persisted over what to do 
with the planes, should the court's ruling 
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be upheld, there was, nevertheless, almost 
unanimous agreement within the British 
Government that the planes should not be 
transferred to the Chinese Communists for 
many months, if ever. 

In fact, the British Government, with its 
deep-seated respect for judical processes, ex- 
pects—indeed hopes—that the Civil Air 
Transport Co. will appeal against the court’s 
ruling and allow the matter to remain sub 
judice until it has reached the empire’s 
highest tribunal, the Privy Council in 
London. 

In this way Government circles see the 
only hope of steering between the Scylla of 
increased United States resentment and the 
Charybdis of Chinese Communist anger. An 
appeal up to the Privy Council might take 
at least a year and by that time the 40 planes 
might well be too obsolete to fly, as one 
Government official suggested. 


LEGAL POSITION COMPLEX 


The legal position in regard to the aircraft 
is exceptionally complex, it was agreed. Al- 
though “export” from the United Kingdom 
of aircraft assembled and unassembled has 
been subject to Government license since 
1939, one authority explained that this does 
not automatically apply to colonies such as 
Hong Kong. 

Therefore, the British Government, scent- 
ing trouble, issued on Order in Council on 
May 10, 1950, empowering the Governor of 
Hong Hong to forbid the planes to leave his 
jurisdiction until their ownership has been 
decided by the Hong Kong Supreme Court. 
Until the judicial process has been com- 
pleted, this authority said, the planes will 
stay where they are. 

It was further explained that the United 
Nations embargo on the export of strategic 
materials to Communist China did not auto- 
matically apply to the disputed aircraft. 
As the court has established, they are the 
property of the Peiping regime and their re- 
moval from Hong Kong thus would not be 
regarded necessarily as “exports.” 


[From the New York Herald Tribune of May 
30, 1951] 

U. N. EMBARGO HELD BAR on 40 PLANES TO 
CHINA—STATE DEPARTMENT AIDE Says 
RULING Covers Hone KONG CRAFT CLAIMED 
BY CHENNAULT 


WASHINGTON, May 29.—A State Department 
spokesman said today he believes the United 
Nations embargo against the Chinese Com- 
munists will spike a British-ordered transfer 
of 40 American-owned transport planes to 
Red China. 

Michael J. McDermott, Department press 
officer, said the recent U. N. embargo decision 
covers the planes, which are grounded in 
Hong Kong, and they could not be exported 
to China. 

Senator Harry P. Carn, Republican, Wash- 
ington, earlier had written Secretary of State 
Dean Acheson demanding that every neces- 
sary diplomatic and economic step be taken 
to frustrate Britain's deliberate attempt to 
appease the Chinese Reds. 

In addition to violating the U. N. embargo, 
Senator Cain said, a British judge’s ruling 
in favor of the Peking government would 
aid the Red war effort in Korea and infringe 
upon the rights of Maj. Gen. Claire Chen- 
nault, of Flying Tiger fame, who now heads 
the Civil Air Transport, Inc., in Formosa. 

The airline is American-owned and Ameri- 
ean-chartered. The firm bought 71 large 
planes from the Chinese Nationalists in 1949. 
Last week the Hong Kong judge ruled that 
CAT conspired with the illegal Nationalist 
government to deprive the Chinese people 
of their legal assets. 

CAT will appeal the decision on the 40 
planes to the full Crown Colony Supreme 
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Court and to the British Privy Council if 
necessary. Ownership of the other 31 air- 
craft will be determined later. 

The planes had been held at Hong Kong 
because of the Chinese Communist claims 
to possession. Mr. McDermott said until this 
is finally determined the British Governor 
of Hong Kong is charged with preventing 
their removal. 

Wasuineron, D. C., May 23, 1951. 
Hon. Burnet R. MAYBANK, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR Maraaxk: This is the latest 
round in the fight which Mr. Willauer and I 
and our associates have been making for the 
last 18 months to make sure that this war- 
vital fleet of air-transport planes does not 
fall into the hands of the Chinese Commu- 
nists—and it has never been more important 
than now that this should not happen. 

Perhaps the British are subtle enough to 
understand how this action of their Hong 
Kong court can be squared with the United 
Nations embargo on the shipment of war 
materials to Red China—which the British 
say they are supporting. I am frank to say 
that I—and I think most simple-minded 
Americans—find this action incomprehen- 
sible. 

The British may feel they have offset their 
action on these planes by their recent em- 
bargo on rubber shipments from Malaya to 
Communist China. But this embargo will 
not slow up the Reds for a long time to come. 
They have their British-fed stockpiles to 
draw on and they can still get rubber from 
Indonesia. These planes, however, give the 
Communists a tremendous lift to their war 
potential now just where they need it most— 
in air transport. 

If this Hong Kong court decision and the 
Malayan rubber embargo were a trade, I say 
we have been traded a rabbit for a horse. 

Yours sincerely, 
C. L. CHENNAULT, 
Major General, 
United States Army, Retired. 


Untruth Takes Time To Expose 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANDREW F. SCHOEPPEL 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, May 31, 1951 


Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an article 
entitled “Untruth Takes Time To Ex- 
pose,” written by David Lawrence, and 
published in the Washington Evening 
Star of May 30, 1951. I believe it is a 
most timely article, particularly in view 
of the facts which have been expressed 
on the floor of the Senate today. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrcorp, 
as follows: 

UNTRUTH Taxes Tun To Exrose—MIs.Eap- 
ING STATEMENTS CIRCULATED ABOUT Mac- 
ARTHUR OFFSET FAVORABLE IMPRESSION 
GENERAL MADE on CarrroL HILL 

(By David Lawrence) 

Sometimes it takes a month or more to 
catch up with official propaganda and dem- 
onstrate some of its untruth. By that time 
impressions and prejudices have been formed 


and the propaganda has taken effect. Yet, 
in the interest of truthful reporting, the 
inaccuracies and misleading statements have 
to be exposed, no matter when the facts be- 
come available. 

From one end of the country to the other 
on the morning of April 20, newspapers were 
given a sensational statement over which 
most of them quite naturally put a big head- 
line on their front pages. It was the morning 
after General MacArthur had addressed Con- 
gress, and the administration was anxious to 
offset the favorable impression the general 
had made on Capitol Hill. In his address he 
had said that his views on what should be 
done in Korea—he gave four main points— 
were shared in the past by the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff. 

The administration made no comment at 
that time on the four points, but it did issue 
a prepared statement endeavoring to create 
the impression that the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
had initiated the ouster of General Mac- 
Arthur. The full text of that statement read 
as follows: 

“In response to inquiries from the press 
concerning General MacArthur's reference to 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff, a Pentagon spokes- 
man said that the White House had author- 
ized him to state that the action taken by 
the President in relieving General MacArthur 
was based on the unanimous recommenda- 
tions of the President's principal civilian and 
military advisers, including the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff. The reasons for General MacAr- 
thur's relief have been stated previously by 
the President.” 

Here is the verbatim comment on this as 
made by General Collins, Chief of Staf, of 
the United States Army, and a member of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff, testifying under 
oath before the Senate committee: 

“Senator KNowLaNp, Now on about April 
19 there was a press release, presumably 
from the Pentagon, because it quoted an un- 
known Pentagon spokesman, that said that 
the action of the removal of General Mac- 
Arthur * * + had hed the unanimous 
recommendation of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 
As I understand your testimony today, it 
was a concurrence of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, because you have testified that of their 
own motion the Joint Chiefs made no such 
recommendation. 

“General Cours. Yes, sir. [ 
want to make it very clear, certainly I, and 
I don't believe any other members of the 
Chiefs themselves, to the best of my knowl- 
edge, saw that press release. Commotion is 
such, we have got a terribly complicated 
business we conduct, and to my recollection 
I never sw the press release prior to the time 
it was released. I don’t know who it was 
that released it. It may have been by those 
who issue what comes out of the Secretary 
of Defense Office, the civilien in charge of 
that, and the exact technical connotation of 
recommendation may never have occurred to 
him. I don't know. 

“Senator KNowLaNp. At any rate, you are 
not the Pentagon spokesman who gave the 
release? 

“General Cortes. No, sir. 

“Senator KNowLaND. And do you know 
that any of the Chiefs were directly in- 
volved? 

“General Cors. I am quite sure that 
none of us saw it. I am not positive.” 

Now when that statement was first issued, 
this correspondent called attention to its 
inaccuracy and drew attention to the fact 
that the White House had officially approved 
and authorized it and had not withdrawn 
it. The Democratic National Committee, in 
its tabloid newspaper issued a few days later, 
repeated the text of the Pentagon statement 
and claimed it gave the official facts of the 
MacArthur case. The statement has never 
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been disavowed by the White House or by 
the Pentagon. It still remains in the minds 
of many people as an official pronouncement. 
It is still being used as ammunition 
throughout the country by 50,000 workers in 
me Democratic Party’s national organiza- 

m. 

Misleading statements have aleo been 
widely disseminaed concerning the four 
points mentioned by General MacArthur in 
his address to Congress. His exact words were 
“that from a military standpoint the above 
views have been fully shared in the past by 
practically every military leader concerned 
with the Korean campaign, including our 
own Joint Chiefs of Staff.” ; 

Efforts have since been made by admin- 
istration Senators at the hearing to claim 
that the views of the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
were offered only when it looked like evacua- 
tion from Korea might be necessary and that 
the much-discussed January 12 memo of the 
Joint Chiefs was only a staff “study” and 
that it was subsequently superseded when 
our troops were able to stay in Korea. Here 
is some verbatim testimony on that issue: 

“Senator HICKENLOOPER. Was General Mac- 
Arthur ever notified any time after January 
12 up until his release that the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff were withdrawing any of those pro- 
posals? 

“General CoLLINS. We withdrew none of 
these proposals. We haven't withdrawn 
them right now.” 

General Collins reiterated the same point 
in answering questions of Senator Morse of 
Oregon, who inquired whether he had 
changed his mind about the January 12 pro- 
posals. He said he had not and that the real 
question was solely one of timing—when to 
put the recommendations into «fect. This 
is far from a contradiction of General Mac- 
Arthur’s declaration that “from a military 
standpoint” his views as to what should be 
done “have been fully shared in the past” 
by the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 


Effect of Section 407, Agricultural 
Appropriation Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. E. L. BARTLETT 


DELEGATE FROL: ALASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 31, 1951 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr., Speaker, in 
connection with the proposal that Terri- 
torial residents should not receive the 
cost-of-living allowances paid Federal 
employees, I desire to submit a state- 
ment prepared by the Juneau (Alaska) 
chapter of the National Federation of 
Federal Employees. This shows how un- 
fair such a proposal is. Carrying out 
such a plan would be more costly than 
the present system, would discriminate 
against American citizens, and would 
create administrative chaos: 

NATIONAL FEDERATION OF FEDERAL 
EMPLOYEES, Loca No. 251, 
Juneau, Alaska, May 15, 1951. 

Fact SHEET—EFFECT or SECTION 407 or House 

APPROPRIATION BILL, 1952, on DEPARTMENT 

OF AGRICULTURE AGENCIES IN ALASKA 

Section 407 of the Department of Agricul- 
ture appropriation bill for fiscal year 1952 
limits the cost-of-living allowance to persons 
recruited in continental United States and 
denies it to resident Alaskans. 
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Juneau local, No. 251, National Federation 
of Federal Employees, strongly protests this 
action for the following reasons: 

1. It is grossly unfair to resident Alaskans: 

2. It will immediately cripple Department 
of Agriculture activities in Alaska. 

3. It will increase operation costs of De- 
partment of Agriculture agencies in Alaska. 

1. It is grossly unfair to resident Alaskans: 
There is no difference in living habits and 
living costs between the resident Alaskan 
and the employee recruited in the States. 
Both shop in the same stores, eat the same 
kinds of food, live under the same housing 
conditions, buy the same kinds of clothing 
and participate in the same types of recrea- 
tional activities. A great majority of Federal 
employees hired as Alaskan residents came 
from continental United States and received 
their education there. In many cases, an 
employee hired as a resident Alaskan is a 
comparative newcomer from the States who 
has preferred to pay his own transportation 
in order to seek and select employment of 
the type he desires and with the agency of 
his choice. 

Under the proposal in section 407, two 
equally competent stenographers could work 
at the same grade, live together, and share 
expenses. One, recruited stateside, brought 
to Alaska at Federal expense, receives a 25 
percent cost-of-living allowance; the other, 
recruited locally, either as a bona fide Alaska 
resident or one who has paid her own way to 
Alaska to seek employment, does not receive 
the cost-of-living allowance. We would find 
supervisors receiving smaller salaries than 
those working under them. Such situations 
would be manifestly unjust, and intolerable 
to the Alaska resident. 

The cost-of-living allowance is designed to 
offset the higher cost of living in Alaska in 
comparison with that in Washington, D. C., 
up to a 25-percent maximum. All realistic 
cost-of-living studies made during the last 10 
years have demonstrated that the cost of liv- 
ing in southeastern Alaska (the least expen- 
sive section) is at least 25 percent above that 
in Washington, D. C. A recent Bureau of 
Labor Statistics survey shows that the cost of 
living during February 1951 in Anchorage 
and Fairbanks, Alaska, was 40 percent and 47 
percent, respectively, above Seattle, Wash. 
These conclusions were recognized as valid 
by the Civil Service Commission when, fol- 
lowing the instructions in Executive Order 
No. 10,000, it established the Alaska cost-of- 
living allowance at the maximum, 25 percent. 

It must also be pointed out that the 25 
percent cost of living allowance in Alaska 
is subject to both Federal and Territorial 
income taxes, and consequently is reduced 
to an actual allowance of less than 20 per- 
cent. 

Salaries in many grades of Federal employ- 
ment, even including the 25 percent cost of 
living allowance, are lower than in compara- 
ble employment in private industry. For 
example, an inexperienced graduate forester 
will receive only $1.86 per hour (GS-5), or, 
if he has worked summers and gained some 
professional experience, he can be started at 
$2.30 per hour (GS-7). Minus the 25 per- 
cent cost of living allowance, the hourly 
rates would be $1.49 per hour (GS-5) and 
$1.84 per hour (GS-7). This same college 
graduate can work for a contractor on one 
of the road jobs in interior Alaska as driver 
of a pickup truck and receive a minimum 
of $2.87 per hour; or, driving a larger truck, 
a minimum of $3.32 per hour; or as a com- 
mon laborer, a minimum of $2.77 per hour. 
Overtime at time and a half or double time 
further increases the disparity between the 
earnings of the Federal worker and the em- 
ployee of a private contractor. 

Wages for clerical employees under the 
Alaska merit system are at higher rates than 
for Federal employees on comparable work. 
A GS-4 clerk-stenographer in Federal service 


starts at $1.38 per hour base pay, or $1.75 
per hour including 25 percent cost of living 
allowance. A Territorial employee in a com- 
parable position under the merit system 
starts at $1.88 per hour in southeastern 
Alaska, $2.06 per hour in interior Alaska. 
2. It will immediately cripple Department 
of Agriculture activities in Alaska: Many 
career employees in the Department of Agri- 
culture agencies in the Territory want to 
remain in their present jobs, but should sec- 
tion 407 remain in the Agriculture appro- 
priation bill, employees affected will be 
forced to seek other employment for eco- 
nomic reasons. Many capable and experi- 
enced keymen will be lost. The following 
data indicates how widespread and serious 
such an exodus will be in the Department 
of Agriculture: 
Se ee oe 


Total ca Recruited 
regu- | cruite 
Agency lar em-] state- 
ployees| side | Alaska Percent 


Agriculture Research 


Administration 27 11 16 59 
Farmers Home Ad- 

ministration 2 0 2 100 
Forest Service 58 29 29 50 
Rural Electrification 

Administ mas ee 5 5 UY eats 

0 
9 


It will be impossible to recruit local re- 
placements. The only alternative for the 
agencies will be to recruit replacements in 
continental United States and train them 
on the job. Past experience has proven the 


hazards of stateside recruitment. In spite 
of the great care taken in selecting state- 
side employees, a high percentage of them 
become dissatisfied and leave within 1 to 3 
years because of (1) high cost of living, (2) 
lack of adequate housing, (3) isolation, (4) 
unfavorable weather. As a result, local quali- 
fied people familiar with Alaskan conditions 
have been more satisfactory. The situation 
would completely demoralize and disorgan- 
ize the agencies affected. 

3. It will increase operation costs of De- 
partment of Agriculture agencies in Alaska: 
The enactment of section 407 will increase 
the cost to the Federal Government as fol- 
lows: 

(a) Recruiting replacements: Replace- 
ments will have to be obtained stateside. 
The Federal Government pays the cost of 
transporting a new employee and his de- 
pendents and household goods from point of 
hire in the States to the job in Alaska. This 
may cost $1,000 or more for an employee with 
a family. In addition, each such employee 
is guaranteed return transportation if he 
remains on the job for a specified period (1 
to 3 years). Such costs are saved when resi- 
dent Alaskans are hired. 

(b) Training: New employees replacing 
resident Alaskans must be trained. On most 
jobs it will be from several months to 2 
years before they are as proficient as the 
employees they replaced. 

(c) Turnover: A high percentage of em- 
ployees from the States return to the States 
as soon as their 1-to-3 year contract is ful- 
filled because they dislike the weather, iso- 
lation, hardships, or for some other reason. 
Many leave even before their contracts are 
fulfilled. Federal agencies therefore recruit 
locally whenever qualified applicants are 
available. The resident Alaskan, or person 
who has come to Alaska on his own initiative 
and at his own expense to seek employment 
in a job and agency most satisfactory to him, 
is far more likely to remain with that agency 
over a long term of years than is the average 
stateside recruit. 

(d) Lowered morale: The threat of section 
407 has already created unrest among Agri- 
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culture employees. They realize its unfair- 
ness and the impossibility of Alaska residents 
continuing work without the 25 percent cost- 
of-living allowance. This cannot help but 
adversely affect their work, 

In summary, all who are acquainted with 
the facts as they actually exist clearly recog- 
nize the fallacy of a policy that would de- 
prive resident Aaskans of the cost-of-living 
allowance. From the standpoint of good 
administration, it is completely indefensible 
to have two different compensation sched- 
ules for competent employees, doing the same 
work equally well, and living according to 
the same standards. Furthermore, it is man- 
ifestly in the best interests of the Federal 
Government to continue the cost-of-living 
allowance in Alaska to all Department of 
Agriculture personnel, whether recruited in 
Alaska or stateside. In view thereof, sec- 
tion 407 should be eliminated: 

J. T. Prrricn, 
President, 


The Big Truth Versus the Big Doubt 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ERNEST W. McFARLAND 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, May 31, 1951 


Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
by Secretary of Agriculture Charles F. 
Brannan at the Democratic National 
Committee Midwest and Western States 
Conference on Thursday, May 24, 1951, 
in Denver, Colo. The subject of the Sec- 
retary’s address was the Big Truth Ver- 
sus the Big Doubt. 

There being no objection, the addréss 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Tue Bic TRUTH VERSUS THE Bri DOUBT 


(By Secretary of Agriculture Charles F. 
Brannan) 

I approach my task tonight with a feeling 
of special responsibility. 

These are deadly serious times. These are 
times when every government—every politi- 
cal party—and all mature-thinking men and 
women—ought to lay aside prejudice and 
emotionalism in order to examine very dili- 
gently into their convictions, and their 
duties. These are times to search out and 
speak the truth—the big truth that will dis- 
pel the big doubt. 

We are here tonight because we are 
Democrats. 

Why are we Democrats? 

What does it mean to be a Democrat? 

What are the responsibilities of Democrats? 

For 15 years the Republican national lead- 
ership has been campaigning on the line 
that really there’s not too much difference 
between the aims of the two major parties. 
They have contended after the adoption of 
the measures that they, too, stand for the 
social and economic reforms brought about 
in recent Democratic administrations—only 
they would have made a far better job of 
administering them. 

Alf Landon said something like that in 
1936. 

Wendell Willkie said it in 1940. 

Governor Dewey said it—twice. 

But the people didn’t believe them, and 
it is easy to see why. 

It was because all the while they were 
seeking to lay claim to Democratic accom- 
plishments, they never failed to say in the 
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same speeches—and sometimes even in the 
same breath—that Democratic policies 
threatened our basic institutions and funda- 
mental freedoms. 

They did not fool anybody but themselves. 

The fundamental characteristic of the 
Democratic Party is that it stands for eco- 
nomic and political freedom. It has always 
been devoted primarily to the defense of 
human rights, and it still is today. Through- 
out most of its 150-year history, the Demo- 
cratic Party has fought the battle of the 
people. Today there is a new scheme to 
attack the Democratic Party because it fights 
the battle of the people. 

It is conducted by a league of men who 
are the apostles of confusion and fear, 
Either they have lost confidence in the abil- 
ity of the people to.rule—or what is more 
likely, they have never had it. They have 
always wanted government by the special 
interests. 

They are like scarecrows in a corn fleld 
swaying whichever way the wind happens to 
blow, in an effort to get partisan advantages. 

When the President acted to stop aggres- 
sion in Korea, they caught their breath, and 
then when the people approved, they ap- 
plauded. But when our forces were being 
driven back—they wailed that we should 
never had gone into Ko-ea. 

When U. N. forces landed at Inchon and 
after that chased the Reds across the thirty- 
eighth parallel, they wailed that we should 
never have crossed the parallel. They con- 
ceded that the struggle was lost. Might as 
well get out of Korea, they said. Now, some 
of them want to conquer the vast hordes and 
expanses of China. 

What they'll say tomorrow, no one knows. 

But one thing we can be sure of—it will 
depend completely on which way the wind 
happens to be blowing. 

Senator Tarr is a prime exponent of this 
wind-blown thinking. Even his admirers 
are confused. Last June Senator Tarr 
feared that our operations against the North 
Koreans might lead the Russians to start a 
third world war. But now he calls for more 
aggressive military action against the Chi- 
nese Communists. Now he thinks there’s not 
much danger of war with Russia. He goes 
even further. In the same speech in which 
he calls for more aggressive military action, 
he proposes that we cut $20,000,000,000 out 
of the national mobilization budget and low- 
er the strength of our planned Armed Forces 
by half a million men. 

Such confused and vacillating critics pre- 
tend for obvious political reasons that this 
administration does not have a consistent 
foreign policy. 

The facts are that our foreign policy has 
been not merely consistent, but in the over- 
all it has been highly successful. We have 
sought to hold back the spread of commu- 
nism while at the same time avoiding a third 
world war. 

To make such a foreign policy effective, 
we have had to preserve and expand our 
economic strength. 

The two requirements had to dovetail— 
the first could not survive without the sec- 
ond. 

This administration has accomplished 
both these difficult tasks. That is why his- 
torians will someday rate the Truman ad- 
ministration as among the most successful 
in American history. 

All the maligning and misrepresentation— 
all the base appeals to fear and doubt—all 
the reckless accusations unsupported by even 
a shred of proof—all of the often-repeated 
big doubts will not, cannot, wipe out the 
fundamental truths. 

Here is one of those truths. Today nearly 
6 years after the end of actual combat in 
World War II, the national economy has never 
been so productive—and so strong. 


Private enterprise has never flourished 
anywhere as it flourishes today in this coun- 
tr. 


y. 

This health and vigor of our domestic 
economy is our great economic bulwark 
against communism here in the United 
States. But it is also the basis upon which 
we have built a consistent and successful 
foreign policy. 

That this foreign policy has been consis- 
tent and successful is, of course, being chal- 
lenged by those who hope to win a political 
campaign by creating and exploiting the 
“big doubt.” 

After five consecutive defeats in presiden- 
tial elections, and after losing all but one 
off-year election for Members of Congress in 
the past two decades, our political opponents 
recognize at least that they cannot unseat 
the Democratic leadership by frankly debat- 
ing the issues. 

Now some of them are trying a new strat- 
egy—the strategy of sowing doubt and con- 
fusion in the minds of the people. Mr. Jon 
Jonkel, a Chicago public relations man and 
a campaign director for recently- elected Sen- 
ator BUTLER of Maryland, openly identified 
the big doubt as an accepted Republican 
campaign technique. Incidentally, Mr. Jon- 
kel is now under indictment for violation of 
Maryland's election laws. 

The strategy is to keep playing over and 
over a few ugly refrains—again sand again, 
like old broken records. 

They say this administration doesn't have 
a definite foreign policy, They say we've 
been soft toward communism, They say 
we've thrown away all that this Nation 
fought to win in World War II. 

I say to you that no political criticism in 
modern American history is more complete- 
ly refuted by the facts than these ugly, 
broken-down charges, 

Let’s look at those facts—the facts and the 
results. 

When the war ended, much of the world 
was hungry and devastated. Communism 
threatened to sweep over most of Western 
Europe, as well as the Middle East and Far 
East. Starvation was communism’s greatest 
ally. So we fought starvation. 

We fed the hungry people in the war-torn 
areas, who were ripe for communism, with a 
generosity no nation ever before displayed. 
From July 1945 to June 1947, we exported 
more than 36,000,000 tons of food. Over half 
of all the grain that moved in the world 
trade in those years came from this country. 
And our farmers kept on setting new pro- 
duction records to make these exports pos- 
sible. 

We cooperated fully in the new inter- 
national organizations: the United Nations, 
the Food and Agriculture Organization, the 
World Bank, and others. 

Was this throwing away what we fought 
for? Can the sowers of doubt and suspicion 
find any soft policy toward communism in 
these actions? 

When the Soviet Union saw that com- 
munism’s most effective arguments, hunger 
and deprivation, were being countered in 
this way, the men in the Kremlin sought to 
achieve their designs by showing their teeth 
and claws. They encouraged guerrilla war- 
fare in Greece. They threatened the sta- 
bility of the Government of Turkey. 

That was when—in the spring of 1947— 
the President proposed the doctrine that this 
Nation should support free peoples resisting 
attempted subjugation by armed minorities 
or by outside Communist pressures. This is 
known as the Truman doctrine. He went 
before the Congress and he got aid for 
Greece—over the determined opposition of 
Republican isolationist leadership. We sent 
& military mission and military equipment 
to that country. To lead it, we sent the same 
General Van Fleet who commands our forces 
in Korea. Greece won that struggle against 
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communism. Today the Greek Army is a 
fine fighting machine and a source of real 
strength among the free nations of Europe. 

Was aid to Greece inconsistent with our 
policy of supporting free peoples? Was it 
being soft toward communism? 

Turkey was also being threatened by 
mounting Communist pressure. If Turkey 
fell under Communist domination it would 
mean the loss of the Dardanelles and the 
gateway to the east. We sent aid to Turkey 
as we had to Greece. And the Turkish Gov- 
ernment stood firm. It still stands firm 
today. 

Let’s see who it was who really would have 
thrown away what we fought for in World 
War II. In four roll-call votes in the Senate 
and House on the issue of aid to Greece and 
Turkey, 88 percent of the Democrats voted 
for aid. But 80 percent of the votes against 
this Truman doctrine came from Repub- 
licans. 

Let’s see who was really being soft to the 
“commies,” 

In March 1947 the Communist Daily 
Worker called the Truman doctrine an 
"empire grab, masked by anti-Communist 
hysteria.” 

Two months later, Republican Congress- 
man BENDER described it as a “monstrosity.” 
And Republican Congressman HOFFMAN 
called the whole thing a fraud and said that 
the United States was in no danger from 
any foreign power. 

Which party had swallowed the Commie 
line? z 

In June 1947, Secretary of State Marshall 
proposed a program of aid to the nations 
of Western Europe—a program that as we 
look back upon it, seems to have been prov- 
identially inspired. 

Italy at that time was ripe for commu- 
nism, Her people were submerged in eco- 
nomic hopelessness. There are two main 
reasons why Italy is not within the Com- 
munist orbit today. One was the deter- 
mined fight put up by the Catholic 
Church—the other was the hope and cour- 
age, and the food that fed hope and courage, 
made possible by the Marshall plan. 

In Italy, in France, in other countries of 
Western Europe, Marshall plan aid made it 
possible for the people to beat communism 
where it counted the most—in the voting 
booth. Our aid gave the people courage to 
fight back against Communist infiltration. 

Throughout practically all of Western 
Europe today production and employment 
have bounded above prewar levels—largely 
because of the impetus provided by the 
Marshall plan. Every day the Communist 
threat within these countries grows weaker. 
And now, under General Eisenhower, these 
nations are building a united defense 
against the Communist threat from behind 
the iron curtain. Was any of this incon- 
sistent? Can the doubters and confusers 
find here a soft policy toward communism? 
Can they point out where we threw away 
anything we had fought to win in World 
War II? 

But what about the votes? During the 
past 4 years, the Democrats in Congress have 
voted 92 percent for a strong Marshall plan. 
The Republican support at its high point 
was only 75 percent; and last year only 46 
percent of the Republicans in Congress voted 
for the aid program. 

Back in June 1947, Pravda, the official 
Russian newspaper, described the Marshall 
plan as “a plan of political pressure with 
the kelp of dollars, a plan of interference in 
the internal affairs of European countries.“ 

Senator Tarr, chairman of the Republican 
Policy Committee, in a speech in November 
1947, said the Marshall pian would “en- 
courage unsound policies in Europe and 
+ + * force futile and dangerous regi- 
mentation on American productivity.” 

One of the Russian general speaking from 
Moscow in October 1947 said: “The U. S. S. R. 
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will put all effort in seeing that the Marshall 
plan is not realized.” 

Republican Senator WuHerry, minority 
leader of the Senate, declared: “It is the 
same old give-away program we have been 
‘new dealing’ in for the past 10 years.” 

And finally Senator Tarr got right back to 
his old home base—isolationism. In the 
spring of 1950, only a short time before the 
Korean outbreak, he said, “Let Europe work 
out its own solution, as in pre-blitzkrieg 
times.” 

Which party has been duped by the Com- 
mie line? Which party was ready to throw 
away what we fought for in World War II? 

The dominant note in our foreign policy 
since the end of World War II has been the 
desire for peace, as it always has been. 


But as soon as it became evident that the ` 


Soviet Union did not intend to cooperate 
with the other United Nations for peace, we 
added to our foreign policy measures for col- 
lective security. 

We began with measures for the collective 
defense of this hemisphere. 

In 1947 the Rio Pact was formed under 
which the nations of this hemisphere joined 
in an alliance against aggression. Was that 
inconsistent? 

In the spring of 1948 the Russians tried to 
starve and freeze the occupation forces out 
of Berlin. Our answer was the Berlin airlift. 
Sure, it cost a good deal, but we are in Berlin 
today stronger than ever. We showed the 
people of Europe that we were there to stay 
as long as they were willing to resist Com- 
munist aggression, and that we would not let 
them down. 

Was that being soft toward communism? 

In 1949 the Democratic administration 
pushed the Atlantic Pact to ratification by 
the Senate with an overwhelming majority. 
Under the Atlantic Treaty, we joined with 
the Nations of Western Europe in serving 
notice that an aggressive attack on one 
nation would be met by the unified force 
of all the treaty nations. That pact drew a 
line that communism shall not be allowed 
to cross. But 11 of the 13 votes cast against 
ratification were Republican votes. 

In April 1949 Soviet Deputy Foreign Min- 
ister Gromyko denounced the Atlantic 
Treaty as a plot to wreck the United Nations 
and to créate an aggressive bloc for war 
against the Soviet Union. 

And now let us see who swallowed that 
bait. 

In July Senator Tarr said the treaty “will 
do more to bring about a third world war 
than it ever will to maintain the peace of the 
world.” 

Republican Senator Matone declared: 
“I consider the Atlantic Pact to be one of 
the most useless treaties we have ever 
considered.” 

Hook, line, and sinker. 

But the treaty was ratified. That same 
summer it was made effective by passage of 
the Mutual Defense Assistance Act under 
which we have helped Western Europe rearm. 
On seven key roll-call votes 81 percent of the 
Democrats voted for a strong program of 
military aid, as against only 30 percent of 
the Republican votes. 

In World War II we helped deliver Europe 
from one form of totalitariansim. Who 
stood ready in this country to deliver her into 
the hands of another form of totalitarianism? 

In September, the extreme leftist, Vito 
Marcantonio, said of the Mutual Defense As- 
sistance Act, “It is a war policy and no 
amount of words can disguise it.” 

Two months later Senator Tarr chimed in 
by saying, “I believe the military-assistance 
program should be brought to an end.” 

I could go on at length. I could cite our 
action in Iran when this Nation strongly 
supported the Iranians before the Security 
Council of the United Nations and forced the 
Russians to withdraw their troops from that 
strategic oil-producing country. A most sig- 


nificant step in the light of the present sit- 
uation. 

I could cite the point 4 program under 
which technical and financial aid is being 
given to underdeveloped areas to help the 
people raise their standards of living and 
render them a less fertile field for Commu- 
nist activities. 

The Soviet Union calls this program Amer- 
ican imperialism. The Republicans don’t 
like point 4 either. Eighty-eight percent cf 
their votes favored killing or crippling the 
program. 

Again I ask: Who is being soft toward com- 
munism? Which party has voted time and 
again to throw away blindly what we fought 
for and won in World War II? 

The confusionists ask, “Why didn't we aid 
Nationalist China?” The answer is, we did— 
to the tune of more than $2,000,000,000—and 
they know it. 

The dealers in doubt ask, “Why didn’t we 
give the Chinese arms to defend themselves?” 
The answer is, we did—to the tune of nearly 
a thousand planes, 131 naval vessels and ar- 
tillery, small arms, and ammunition enough 
to equip 39 divisions. All these facts are on 
the record, 

The confusionists and Dealers in Doubt 
know that in time of peril people have ques- 
tions, doubts and fears. They act upon that 
knowledge. Learn the doubt and exploit 
it—that’s the technique. Take a little doubt 
and blow it up into a big doubt. It is essen- 
tially the technique that worked for Hitler. 
It worked in Maryland. Maybe it will work 
in Wyoming and in the whole Nation. 

In a military action, as in Korea, people 
quite naturally have questions, doubts and 
fears that are subject to exploitation by the 
unscrupulous for their own selfish ends. It 
is our task to see that the people have the 
truth—the big truth. What are the facts 
about Korea? 

The reason why men are bleeding and dy- 
ing in Korea today is to prevent, if possible, 
the necessity for many times as many men 
having to bleed and die in Europe and Asia— 
and yes, in America—in days to come. 

Our foreign policy is clear and definite. 
We have stood for peace and we stand for 
peace today. 

General Marshall, our Secretary of Defense, 
expressed it concisely when he said: “We 
have spurned appeasement. We have brought 
to bear whatever has been necessary, in 
money and manpower, to curb the aggressor; 
and we have sought in every way possible to 
avoid a third world war.” 

But—we are asked—must Korea go on 
indefinitely? Can it result in anything 
other than a stalemate? 

The same question has been asked in other 
critical situations. It was asked about the 
Berlin airlift that lasted for almost 15 
months. We could have smashed through 
the Russian blockade and risked a war. 
But we eventually broke the blockade with- 
out force. 

The critical situation in Greece went on 
for 18 months. Yugoslavia was then a major 
base for the Communist guerrillas fighting 
in Greece, just as China is now for Korea. 
Today Greece is saved. Yugoslavia has freed 
herself from Kremlin domination. The fuse 
that might have exploded world war III 
was not lit there. 

In both these cases, a course guided by 
reason and firm patience has proved wiser 
than the course of hot-headed emotionalism. 
Yet there are some who now would have us 
throw reason and patience out the window. 
They would have us immediately bomb the 
Manchurian bases, blockade the Chinese 
coast, 7,000 miles from our shores, and aid 
the Nationalist troops of Chiang Kai-shek to 
return to China. They would widen the 
present conflict. They would risk an all-out 
war. They disregard the fact that Russia has 
a mutual assistance pact with Communist 
China—a pact that says if China is attacked, 
Russia will come to her aid. 
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Who are some of the congressional leaders 
of this big-war-now group? You know 
them—Tarr and MARTIN; Mecanrar and 
Carn. 

Senator Tart, who fought against selective 
service and lend-lease 10 years ago, who op- 
posed the Marshall plan and the Atlantic 
Defense Pact, who wants to slash military 
expenditures and cut the planned size of our 
Armed Forces—he wants to enlarge the war. 

Representative Jon MARTIN, a long-time 
isolationist and Tart’s counterpart in the 
House—he wants to enlarge the war. 

Senator McCartHy, who shadow-boxes with 
invisible Communists morning, noon, and 
night—he would enlarge the war. 

Senator Cain, who voted against the Euro- 
pean recovery program, he’s not satisfied just 
to enlarge the war. He says declare war on 
Red China. 

Tart and Martin; MCCARTHY and CaIn—an 
off-key quartet if ever there was one. 

When the question of voting a strong point 
4 program came up, r.ost Democrats and 
some Republicans knew the score. But I can 
tell you four who didn't—Tarr and MARTIN; 
MCCARTHY and CAIN. 

When the question of economic aid to 
Korea arose, most Democrats and some Re- 
publicans were in tune with reality. But you 
and I know four who weren’t—Tarr and 
MARTIN; MCCARTHY and CAIN. 

The answer to this big-war-now quartet 
was given by General Bradley last week. 
Their strategy, General Bradley said, “would 
involve us in the wrong war, at the wrong 
place, at the wrong time, and with the wrong 
enemy.” 

But ít is not only in the field of foreign 
policy that our political opponents have cre- 
ated doubts and confusion. The wild charges 
in which some of them have indulged have 
been designed to create an impression that 
Government offices are honeycombed with 
Communist spies. 

The truth is that this administration has 
carried on a highly effective loyalty program, 
using the FBI as well as agency loyalty 
boards and an over-all Loyalty Review Board. 

Many thousands of employees have been 
checked—and in less than one case per thou- 
sand have reasonable grounds been found 
for doubting the employee's loyalty. Not one 
of these cases of doubtful loyalty was exposed 
through any action or advice on the part of 
Senator MCCARTHY. And the checking and 
reexamination continue every dey. 

Moreover, Democratic Attorneys General 
have prosecuted and obtained conviction of 
the 11 top-ranking members of the Commu- 
nist Party in this country. They have prose- 
cuted and obtained conviction of many other 
persons for crimes related to communism or 
for contempt. And Senator McCarTuy has 
contributed not a particle of evidence to 
these convictions. 

We do not have a Gestapo in this country. 
We give even the disloyal person the simple 
American justice to which our Constitution 
entitles him. 

We shall lose more than we could possibly 
gain if to fight communism we ever depart 
from democratic principles. As the Presi- 
dent has said: “We are not going to turn the 
United States into a right-wing totalitarian 
country in order to deal with a left-wing 
totalitarian threat.” 

Nor has the prosecution of justice been 
confined to cases of disloyalty. No adminis- 
tration in American history has ever been 
subjected to such over-all microscopic in- 
spection as this one. We have had a veri- 
table parade of investigations. These investi- 
gations have, in truth, uncovered a few in- 
stances of venality—which the Department 
of Justice has promptly prosecuted to the 
limit of the law. Party affiliation didn't mat- 
ter. Republican Congressmen from New Jer- 
sey and Ohio were tried and convicted; so 
was 15 Democratic Congressman from Ken- 
tucky. 
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But despite the bigness of Government to- 
day and the opportunities for misuse of pub- 
lic trust that inevitably abound in turbu- 
lent times like these, the moral level of this 
administration, I am proud to say, is of the 
highest. It is certainly higher than that of 
the Republican administrations of the past 
and higher by far than that of the sector of 
the business community from which so much 
criticism comes. Who is trying to buy fa- 
vors and special privileges anyway? It is cer- 
tainly not the Government clerk. It is the 
person who regularly buys favors in the 
business world. 

And who has accepted any offers from 
businessmen who seek special privilege? Not 
a single policy maker or other high official 
in this Democratic administration. There 
may be some selfish and misguided persons 
in Government just as in any other field, and 
there may always be, although I hope not. 

But there has never been anything like a 
Teapot Dome scandal in the Democratic 
Party, and I am convinced there never will 
be 


On all these matters, let's get the facts 
straight. Let's take the facts to the people. 
Let's dispel the confusion. Let's fight the 
big doubt with the mighty power of the big 
truth. 

Hitler lived for a time by the evil power of 
the big lie—but in the end truth prevailed. 

Some in our own country may sustain their 
political life—for a time—by the evil power 
of the big doubt. But eventually, truth will 
conquer. 

What an infamy it is to a political party 
that one of its members should have given to 
the English language such a word as Mc- 
Carth 3 

Here is what the independent Washington 
Post had to say of it in an editorial: 

“Some future dictionary maker is likely to 
define ‘McCarthyism’ as a refinement of elec- 
tion-year demogoguery which by an appeal to 
fear and with the support of modern tech- 
nological methods of communication sub- 
verts liberty in the name of security.” 

Here is what Doris Fleeson, a prominent 
columnist, had to say: “McCarthyism * * * 
has passed into the language as a synonym 
for reckless accusation, unsupported by 
proof, and depending on guilt by associa- 
tion.“ 

Here is what the St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
had to say in its editorial section: 

“Gloomy Washington prophets are fore- 
casting a period of ‘the big lie,’ of the furtive 
informer, of the character assassin, of in- 
quisition, eavesdropping, smear, and dis- 
trust. They lump the whole under the term 
McCarthyism, a common noun derived, as 
in the past other expressions have been 
taken from personalities such as Judge 
Lynch, Captain Boycott, and Vidkun Quis- 
ling.” 

And so the name of a Member of the 
United States Senate will live on in 
monstrous infamy as part of the English 
language—“lynch”—" boycott” —“quisling”— 
“McCarthyism.” 

McCarthyism has victimized a vast number 
of Americans. It has slandered the good 
names of innocent people. But for every per- 
son so slandered, it has deceived thousands 
of well-meaning citizens. 

What needs to be stressed is that Senator 
McCarrHy speaks only for himself and a 
segment of the Republican Party. He does 
not speak for such Republicans as Dewey, 
Dulles, Margaret Chase Smith, or that true 
statesman, the late Senator Vandenberg. He 
does not speak for the veterans organizations 
or for the church to which he belongs. 

On the contrary, he has been soundly re- 
buked by the two leading Catholic weekly 
magazines, Commonweal and America. The 
editors of Commonweal, for example, called 
his charges “remarkably irresponsible.” 
They stated: “There has been no evidence 
presented to prove Senator McCartTHry’s 


charges against the State Department, or the 
individuals who were subjected to the Sena- 
tor’s special attentions. Therefore these 
people have a right to be treated as loyal 
Americans, free of any connivance with 
treason.” 

What a terrible thing is unrestrained am- 
bition. 

How inevitably it leads to blindness—to 
loss of faith in the principles for which this 
Nation has so long stood. 

But the people of this Nation will never 
fall victims to the big doubt—if they have 
a chance to know the simple facts. 

We have a real basis for hope in the future, 
And that hope is heightened by the fact that 
we have a man in the White House who is 
worthy to wear the mantle of his great 
predecessors, 

It is because peace, truth, and freedom 
are the goals of this administration that 
I rejoice in the opportunity to play my small 
part in it. 

It is because the President justifies in his 
every action the faith Jefferson had in the 
American freeman. 

It is because he exemplifies the same 
stanch loyalty that Jackson displayed. 

As Washington stood for national free-, 
dom, as Jefferson and Jackson stood for polit- 
ical freedom, as Lincoln stood for personal 
freedom, and as Wilson and Roosevelt stood 
for economic freedom, so Harry Truman 
fights today for world freedom. 

Roosevelt built up the sinews of the Nation 
to check a depression and fight Hitler’s 
fascism. Truman has further strengthened 
our economy and is building up the sines of 
the free world to check Stalin's Communist 
aggression. 

Never has this Nation more clearly recog- 
nized its fundamental danger than we do 
today. Far better than before either World 
War I or World War II, we as a people recog- 
nize the nature of the threat against us. 

By his bold actions in Europe and Korea, 
and by his wise appointment of General 
Eisenhower and Genera] Marshall, the Presi- 
dent conclusively proved that the lessons of 
Manchuria and Munich have been well 
learned. 

Because the President is man who acts 
and reacts like a man, we respect him not 
less but more. 

Because he is a pillar of strength in a 
shaky world, we take our stand at his side. 

Because he is not only a man of the people, 
but a friend of the people, we give him our 
loyalty. 

Because he is a true Democrat—a soldier of 
freedom, exemplifying the high ideals for 
which this Nation shall continue to live— 
the people of the United States under his 
leadership will surmount all obstacles and 
push on to a new and broader freedom for 
ourselves and the rest of the freedom-loving 
world, 

It is our task as true Democrats to dedi- 
cate ourselves to that objective. Let us make 
that vision a reality. 


Visit of Governor Warren, of California, 
to Alaska 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HUGH BUTLER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, May 31, 1951 


Mr. BUTLER of Nebraska. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD 
an editorial from the Daily Alaska Em- 
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pire, Juneau, Alaska, May 25, 1951, en- 
titled “The Governor’s Trip,” dealing 
with the overtures recently made by 
Governor Gruening to certain selected 
elements of the Republicans in Alaska 
in connection with the visit to the Ter- 
ritory by Governor Warren, of Califor- 
nia, on the occasion of Governor War- 
ren’s commencement day address to the 
University of Alaska. Back in 1916, ac- 
cording to Who's Who, Governor Gruen- 
ing listed himself as a Republican. He 
changed party affiliation and is now 
serving his third term as Governor of 
Alaska. People up there, and perhaps 
elsewhere, are wondering if he is getting 
ready to jump again. à 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD 
as follows: 


THE GOVERNORS’ TRIP 


From Ketchikan to Anchorage and Fair- 
banks, we now know the story of Governor 
Warren’s chaperoned trip to Alaska. 

We know in Juneau how Governor Warren 
arrived here, a distinguished speaker en route 
to the University of Alaska to deliver the 
Commencement Day address. 

We were moved to compliment President 
Terris Moore and the regents of the univer- 
sity for having prevailed upon so nationally 
known a figure as Governor Warren to deliver 
the address of the occasion, taking time from 
important duties in his State of California. 
But we might have known there was a catch. 

What intrigued us no end, along with the 
catch was this: 

Meeting Governor Warren at the airport 
upon his arrival in Juneau were conspicu- 
ously absent the leaders of the Republican 
Party. His party. First man in the line of 
greeting, of course, as it should be, one Goy- 
ernor to another, was Alaska’s Ernest Gruen- 
ing. Shortly after arrival at the airport, 
Warren was flown away for a fishing trip to 
Taku Lodge, chaperoned by Governor Gruen- 
ing. He returned the next day for a short 
stop for luncheon at the Governor's house 
where a group of invited guests had a chance 
to see the famous visitor—but few had a 
chance to talk with him. He then left by 
plane for Anchorage and Fairbanks, of course, 
accompanied by Governor Gruening. 

With the Presidential election the prin- 
cipal order of political business for 1952, 
Governor Warren naturally enough is men- 
tioned among the elite of the Republican 
Party—Senator Tarr, Gen. Douglas Mac- 
Arthur, Governor Dewey, Harold Stassen, and 
others of the Republican high command as a 
possible Republican Presidential candidate. 

In fact, in the editorial from the Anchor- 
age News which follows, we see that Governor 
Gruening, speaking in Fairbanks, suggests 
that there should be some higher office for 
Governor Warren. 

Back in 1916, according to Who's Who, 
Governor Gruening listed himself as a Re- 
publican. 

Could it be that now, with the tempest 
beating about the head of the Democratic 
Party, our Governor, like Belshazzar, visions 
handwriting on the wall? 

Does he imagine a Democratic defeat in 
1952? Is he even now seeking to find cover 
under the tent of the Republican Party 
which he has denounced since President 
Roosevelt started him on the way to political 
importance in the Democratic Party? 

Apparently, the Anchorage News had some- 
thing of the sort in mind. The trip to An- 
chorage and the commencement in Fair- 
banks caused the Anchorage paper to ask if 
Governor Gruening is ready to jump. 

The question that rose in the minds of 
many hundreds of Anchorage, Juneau, and 
Fairbanks people who attended the com- 
mencement celebration at College, Alaska, 
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yesterday was: Is Governor Gruening getting 
ready to jump? 

The Governor was leader of a long entou- 
rage of avowed Republicans to Fairbanks over 
the week end, including the popular Republi- 
can Governor of California, Earl Warren. He 
succeeded so successfully in shepherding the 
visiting Governor through the Territory, that 
scarcely a Republican (with the exception 
of a carefully selected group traveling in the 
Alaska Governor’s party) got in so much as 
a word with Mr. Warren. 

The obvious play to certain selected mem- 
bers of the Republican Party rose to a climax 
at a precommencement reception given at 
the Fairbanks Golf and Country Club for 
Governor Warren. It was his first public 
appearance in Alaska since his arrival more 
than 24 hours earlier. 

The affair at the country club had all the 
earmarks of a typical VIP reception wherein 
the stiffness of formality was soon to be 
broken by liquidation of tongues and jaw- 
bones at the predinner lingering before the 
bar. Gradually the VIP atmosphere cleared, 
the smoke from many cigarettes became 
heavier, and the conversation rose to the un- 
intelligible but coveted babble stage. It was 
to be a fine evening. 

Then came the speech making and it was 
Governor Gruening’s party again. As master 
of ceremonies his select list of Republicans 
popped up all over the audience. A newly 
appointed member of the board of regents 
made the longest speech of the impromptu 
program; a Republican editor was introduced 
as “the press of Alaska, the Fair Press of 
Alaska." This despite the fact that there 
were at least three other Alaskan newspaper 
people in the audience, and a resident mem- 
ber of the United Press Association present. 

The political football that went into play 
with Governor Warren’s arrival in the Ter- 
ritory last Saturday, when he was whisked to 
a mansion in the woods near Anchorage for 
a welcoming party, was tossed neatly from 
the backfield to the ends and linemen de- 
ployed in the far corners of the audience. 

The modest program of welcome planned 
by Mayor Hoopes and a group of Fairbanks- 
ans was entirely overlooked. 

The remarks of introduction in behalf of 
the guest of honor included a nomination 
of Governor Warren to the Presidency of 
the United States when Governor Gruening 
said that the tremendous popularity of Mr. 
Warren in his home State “can only lead 
us to believe that he deserves a much higher 
political office.” 

The Governor of California then unknow- 
ingly stepped into the trap and in an anti- 
statehood Fairbanks where he was guest of 
its university he delivered a speech on state- 
hood that was plainly from the notebook 
of the statehood committee. 

What was to have been a delightful social 
affair turned out an embarrassing political 
rally for statehood and the Governor's fair- 
haired favorites. 

It was an imposition on the good nature 
of a greater leader when he was used for such 
a lowly and purely selfish purpose. 

The rest of Alaska must surely be bowing 
low in humble apology today for the unto- 
ward action of its Governor. 

Then under the head “Warren speaks out 
of turn,” Sidney Charles of the Ketchikan 
News, says: 

“We've been an admirer of Gov. Earl War- 
ren, of California. However, his ‘parrot-like’ 
statement reported by the radio that Alaska 
must have statehood to progress was quite a 
let-down to our conception of the man.” 

This statement was made after he was 
wined and dined in the Governor Gruening’s 
mansion in Juneau. Now then, what does 
this gentleman know about Alaska and its 
conditions. It is his first visit here.. Mr. 
Warren may be somewhat excused, due to 
the fact he was met and herded about by 
a political faction which has been capitaliz- 


ing on proposed statehood, regardless of 
benefit or the reverse. 

In declaring for statehood for Hawaii Gov- 
ernor Warren may know what he is talking 
about. California is closely associated with 
Hawaii, industrially and otherwise. More- 
over, Hawaii has the necessary all-the-year- 
‘round industries to support statehood. 

But the Governor spoke out of turn and 
without knowing the conditions when he 
parroted the talk of his hosts. 


National Health Insurance: Would an 
Income Tax Credit Solve the Problem? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 31, 1951 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, on Mon- 
day of this week I placed in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp the first part of an 
article by Mr. Sol M. Linowitz on the 
subject of health insurance which ap- 
peared in the American Bar Association 
Journal recently. Mr. Linowitz, a prac- 
ticing attorney in Rochester, N. Y., 
stressed the current requirement for 
more doctors and nurses and more ex- 
tensive medical attention in many parts 
of the country. In addition, he empha- 
sized the necessity of protecting the 
average family from the catastrophic 
financial effects of a serious or prolonged 
illness, and reviewed the various sug- 
gestions which have been advanced as 
remedies. He then gave his reasons for 
favoring a plan to allow an income-tax 
reduction for payments made to volun- 
tary health insurance plans. 

In his opinion, the principal advan- 
tages of such a proposal would be— 

First. It would avoid the necessity for 
the involved and costly governmental 
regulatory system which is an essential 
part of the compulsory plan. 

Second. It would rely for the most part 
on existing insurance groups established 
to handle just such a program. 

Third. It would permit voluntary ar- 
rangements to be made by each com- 
munity or group in such manner as will 
best meet its particular needs. 

Fourth. It would avoid any interfer- 
ence with or encroachment upon the 
existing pattern of doctor-patient rela- 
tionship. 

Fifth. It would spur the growth and 
development of present voluntary health 
insurance programs throughout the 
country. 

Sixth. It would induce rather than 
compel national health insurance. 

These reasons, which he amplifies in 
this second portion of the article, pre- 
sent the best possible argument for con- 
gressional approval of H. R. 483. 

The remainder of the article by Mr. 
Linowitz follows: 

Implementation of such a plan would, of 
course, raise a number of questions. How 
much will it cost? How about those people 
who do not earn enough to pay an income 
tax and who would therefore not be able to 
obtain any advantage from such a proposal? 
How do we know the plan will work? 
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The item of cost is of tremendous impor- 
tance. But it must be examined in the light 
of the reasonably foreseeable cost of the com- 
pulsory program. The administration con- 
cedes that wage earners and employers will 
have to contribute approximately $6,000,000,- 
000 per year at the outset if the compulsory 
plan is to be effective. Moreover, additional 
billions will admittedly be required to ad- 
minister the plan through a Federal agency 
on a Nation-wide scale. The best objective 
estimates of cost indicate that the compul- 
sory plan will entail a cost of eight to ten 
billion dollars per year. Furthermore, as 
experience in England and other countries 
indicates, the cost may reasonably be ex- 
pected to rise sharply once the plan is put 
into effect. 


TAX CREDIT WOULD ELIMINATE COST OF 
ADMINISTRATION 


A considerable part of the compulsory pro- 
gram cost would be that involved in organiz- 
ing and maintaining the required Federal 
supervisory agency. Estimates of the at- 
tendant expense have differed widely. On 
the basis of all the facts, the addition of 
several hundred thousand to the Federal 
payroll may reasonably be expected. 
Some analysts, relying on the find- 
ings of the Hoover Commission with 
respect to operating costs of the Vet- 
erans’ Administration, believe that there 
will have to be one Government employee for 
every hundred insured—or a total Federal 
personnel of about 1,200,000. Regardless of 
the precise figure, however, it is abundantly 
clear that the administration of the compul- 
sory plan would cost billions of Government 
dollars. The elimination of this cost in the 
tax-allowance proposal is itself a very con- 
siderable factor in its favor. 

Furthermore, the actual tax loss to the 
Government by virtue of the tax-credit 
program would obviously be under the di- 
rect control of the Government itself in 
setting up the plan. The type and size of 
tax credit actually offered would have tre- 
mendous bearing on the total cost factor. 
In this connection, the authorized tax al- 
lowance or credit might well vary in the 
different tax brackets, making the greatest 
allowance—thereby offering the greatest in- 
ducement—to those in the lowest income 
classes. Thus, if John Dykes earns $4,000 
per year he might get a credit of $75; if he 
earns $3,000 the credit might be $90; if he 
earns $5,000, it might be $60. 

The success of the program in leading 
taxpayers to obtain insurance will also play 
an important part in the eventual cost, since 
premiums will be directly affected by the 
number of people covered. Under any cir- 
cumstances, it can safely be assumed that 
the tax allowance plan could be effectively 
implemented at considerably less cost than 
that involved in the compulsory program. 

How about the people who don’t pay taxes? 
Obviously, the tax-allowance program would 
not meet the health insurance needs of those 
who are already exempt from paying an in- 
come tax. By the same token, however, and 
as the Senate Subcommittee on Health and 
Education recognized, no health insurance 
method would of itself be applicable to the 
unemployed or to the lowest income groups. 
The administration's plan, therefore, makes 
separate provision for their care through 
public funds. 

There have been introduced in Congress 
two bills—one by Senator Lister HILL, the 
other by Senator Rosert Tarr—which would 
provide Federal and State funds for medical 
care or health insurance for those unable to 
pay full cost. Both bills provide that the 
State shall be responsible for obtaining 
health insurance or other appropriate medi- 
cal care for such persons, but payment to- 
ward the cost may be demanded of those 
who are able to pay part, but not all, of the 
expense. A simple answer in connection with 
the program here proposed would be to com- 
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bine the tax-allowance plan with either the 
Hill bill or the Taft bill. All nontaxpayers 
could be deemed to be persons unable to pay 
the full cost of health insurance and there- 
fore entitled to such insurance at public 
expense. Any nontaxpayer deemed finan- 
cially able to do so, however, would be re- 
quired to contribute toward the cost. Com- 
bining the tax-allowance plan with the Hill 
bill or Taft bill would result in health-in- 
surance legislation truly national in scope 
yet entirely voluntary by nature. 

The suggestion that the income-tax field 
be used to foster a governmental social pur- 
pose is by no means novel. Today we have, 
for example, deductions for charitable con- 
tributions, designed to encourage support of 
charities. In New York State, taxpayers are 
permitted to deduct up to $150 paid for life- 
insurance premiums. The purpose—to en- 
courage life insurance. Our Federal tax laws 
have, as a matter of fact, already taken the 
first step in the direction of the proposal 
here made; health-insurance premiums may, 
under existing regulations, be included in 
determining the right to a tax deduction for 
extraordinary medical expenses. 

The considerations here set forth led Rep- 
resentative KENNETH B. KEATING to introduce 
a bill in Congress recently based on this pro- 
posal and providing a schedule of income-tax 
credits for premiums paid in private health- 
insurance programs (H. R. 483, 82d Cong.). 
Support from medical societies and other 
groups and expected endorsement by several 
legislators on both sides of the aisle should 
help to keep the plan moving through the 
congressional hopper when Congress is once 
more able to turn its attention to domestic 
matters. 

Will the tax-allowance plan work? The 
only way to find out is to try it. If it oper- 
ates to induce widespread health insurance, 
the need for a compulsory system will be 
obviated. If not, resort can always be had 
to the type of program the administration 
now seeks. The time is not yet, however, for 
plunging headlong into a far-reaching com- 
pulsory health program which is in so many 
respects beset with so many dangers. Ex- 
perience abroad demonstrates that compul- 
sory medical care is no panacea, and that 
once the step is taken there can be no 
turning back. 

To the factions engaged in spirited battle 
on the health-insurance front, the tax-allow- 
ance plan would seem to offer a simple, 
sensible middle road toward the common 
goal. To the millions of John Dykeses, it 
holds out the real possibility that the fight 
against the ravaging cost of ill health can 
yet be won on a yoluntary Nation-wide basis. 


Grants and Scholarships for Medical 
Education 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN 0. PASTORE 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, May 31, 1951 


Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, Mr. 
Miles D. Kennedy, director of the legis- 
lative division of the American Legion, 
has asked me to call to the attention of 
the Members of Congress a most inter- 
esting article which appeared in last 
week’s issue of the Saturday Evening 
Post, entitled “We Need More Doctors.” 
I have read the article, written by Dr. 
Franklin D. Murphy, dean of the Kansas 
Medical School. While it does not deal 


exclusively with Senate bill 337, which is 
now pending on the Senate Calendar, it 
does emphasize the need for this type of 
legislation if we are to have an adequate 
number of trained personnel, not only 
to serve our Armed Forces, our veterans, 
and our civilian defense program, but 
the public in general. 

Iam, therefore, very happy to carry out 
the wish of Mr. Kennedy, and I strongly 
recommend the reading of this article 
by the Members of Congress in their 
consideration of S. 337. Accordingly, I 
ask unanimous consent to have inserted 
in the Appendix of the Recorp, together 
with these remarks, an article entitled 
“We Need More Doctors,” from the 
Saturday Evening Post of May 26, 1951, 
written by Dr. Franklin D. Murphy, dean 
of the Kansas Medical School, and rec- 
ommended by Mr. Miles D. Kennedy, 
director of the legislative division of the 
American Legion, which urges the 
prompt passage of S. 337. 

I have received from the Government 
Printing Office an estimate of the cost 
of printing this article in the RECORD, 
and the estimate is that it will cost 
$225.50. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REC- 
ORD, as follows: 


We NEED More DOCTORS 


(By Franklin D. Murphy, M. D., dean of the 
school of medicine, University of Kansas, 
as told to Steven M. Spencer) 


(What can we do about the doctor short- 
age, now more serious than ever? As physi- 
cians are lost to the draft and the lure of big- 
city facilities, what will small towns do? 
Here is an expert opinion on a grave 
problem.) 


On a June day in 1944 in the little south- 
western Kansas town of Minneola, death 
closed the long and useful career of a coun- 
try doctor, the only physician in a trading 
area of 2,000 people. At his funeral the local 
minister remarked that because of the 
doctor’s passing, “the community sustained 
& great loss.” A conventional phrase, the 
statement carried in this instance more than 
the usual depth of meaning. For the seri- 
ousness of Minneola’s loss became increas- 
ingly apparent as, year after year, efforts to 
bring a new doctor into the town failed. A 
number of people died without the care of 
an attending physician, and one bitter, 
blizzardy night the minister himself felt the 
sharp truth of his own words when, with a 
daughter near death from hemorrhage, he 
was forced to drive 20 miles over icy roads 
and through snowdrifts to reach medical 
care in another town. 

How Minneola eventually organized the 
people of the area, raised $20,000 and built 
and equipped a clinic which attracted a new 
doctor is another part of our story. The 
significant thing is that Minneola’s 6 years 
without a physician was not a unique situa- 
tion. It can be paralleled by many other 
small towns in rural America. 

The realization that our medical needs are 
growing faster than our medical manpower 
has been bothering many of us for several 
years. How big the deficit really is depends 
on who makes the estimate. The American 
Medical Association, until recently, has 
denied the existence of a shortage and sug- 
gested we might be in for a surplus instead. 
Others have said it was all simply a matter of 
uneven distribution of physicians. 

Certainly poor distribution is part of the 
shortage problem, but it is not the whole 
problem. Nor is it necessarily the easiest 
part to solve. While some of the wealthier 
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metropolitan areas undoubtedly have more 
doctors than they need and many rural re- 
gions don’t have enough, you cannot order 
city doctors into the country or coax them 
there by telling them about the birds and 
the trees. You must, as Minneola did, and 
as many other Kansas towns have done in 
the last 2 years, add certain economic and 
professional elements to the atmosphere. 

But over and above this faulty distribution 
there is, in the opinion of many medical 
educators, an absolute and substantial nu- 
merical shortage of trained medical person- 
nel. I believe this was true even before the 
Korean crisis, and the situation will become 
more critical as additional thousands of doc- 
tors are called into uniform, For the second 
time in a decade the doctor supply has be- 
come a major national issue and there is need 
for bringing its outlines into sharper focus. 
It is a problem we have got to come to grips 
with unless we are to short-change one of 
the most vital departments of our defense, 
the health and strength and safety of our 
people. 

Recently, Dr. Howard A. Rusk, chairman of 
the Health Resources Committee of the Na- 
tional Security Resources Board, told the 
medical-school deans that his committee had 
calculated the need of the country at 210,600 
active physicians by 1954. This is 32,600 
more than we have now, he said, and 22,000 
more than present educational schedules 
will provide by that date. The committee’s 
estimate, which I believe is on the high side, 
was based on the assumption that our troops 
by 1954 would number 5,000,000 and would 
require 18,500 of those doctors. Both these 
latter figures are subject to change in either 
direction, of course, but the over-all picture 
seems to make any talk of a doctor surplus 
highly unrealistic. The surplus fallacy may 
be at least in part explained, as we found 
in Kansas, by the failure to distinguish fully 
functioning from nonfunctioning or partly 
functioning physicians. Twenty percent of 
the physicians counted as active doctors in 
Kansas were 70 years of age or over, many 
of them certainly too old to carry a full 
load of medical work. 

The Nation’s 72 full-status medical schools 
and 7 basic-science schools—which offer only 
the first 2 years of the medical course—are 
fully alive to the problem and have in the 
past 10 years increased their enrollment by 
5,000 to an all-time high of 26,193 students. 
About 6,000 will graduate this June, and 
the largest freshman class in history, 7,187, 
is now finishing its first year of studies. 

This expanded enrollment is a significant 
move toward reducing the doctor shortage. 
But it is not enough. We medical educa- 
tors realize that the capacity of the educa- 
tional system must be further expanded, and 
we are laying plans in that direction. We 
cannot, however, accomplish our objectives 
without help, for the education of a doctor is 
probably the most expensive and complex of 
all types of professional training. The 
schools need both the financial support and 
the understanding of the public, and I know 
that the generosity of the support will de- 
pend in a large measure upon the thorough- 
ness of the understanding. 

It is our duty, as doctors, to see that at 
least the aims and principles of medical edu- 
cation are widely understood, and I fear that 
in the past we have not done a very good job 
of telling this part of our story. In any 
event, the public’s view in many quarters has 
become clouded by a number of misconcep- 
tions. 

One of the commonest is the belief that the 
medical profession, in the manner of certain 
trade-unions, is deliberately holding down 
the number entering its ranks, in order to 
maintain an artificial shortage and thus a 
profitable seller’s market. 

The fact is that no arbitrary limit on the 
total number of medical students is set by 
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any group, in the profession or out. The 
American Medical Association and the Asso- 
ciation of American Medical Colleges are in- 
terested not in maintaining low enrollments, 
but in maintaining high standards of in- 
struction. These, in turn, aim to assure a 
high-quality product, the medical graduate. 
The consumer of medical care, whether he 
realizes it or not, has a greater stake in the 
quality of medical education than does the 
doctor or the medical-school dean. The 
tools of modern medical diagnosis and treat- 
ment are powerful and are capable of great 
good or substantial harm, Their proper use 
depends entirely on the skill of the phy- 
sician. However great the need for more 
doctors, we don’t need even one more poor 
doctor,” as Dr. George Packer Berry, dean of 
Harvard Medical School, has frequently re- 
marked. 

Our problem, then, and our self-imposed 
assignment as medical educators, is to make 
sure that, as we increase the quantity of 
physicians, we do not permit even the slight- 
est impairment in their quality. The diffi- 
culties of doing this may not be fully appre- 
ciated. Many people criticize us for not 
grinding out graduates at a faster clip and 
in larger volume. Some of our older critics 
also profess a longing for the good old days 
when there was a family doctor at every 
crossroads—one who could do everything 
with his own two hands and who charged 
very little for what he did. Why, these 
critics ask, can’t we have such a plentiful 
sprinkling of doctors today? 

I hesitate to disturb such fond, if some- 
what fuzzy memories. But since they are 
partly responsible for the present confusion 
about how many physicians we should have, 
I am forced to subject them to a brief re- 
examination—to nail another misconception. 

It is perfectly true that doctors were rela- 
tively more numerous around the turn of the 
century than they are today. The United 
States average, in 1909, was 1 doctor for every 
568 persons, as compared with 1 for every 
760 in 1949. In the cities there was fre- 
quently a doctor for every 400 people or less, 
and many towns of 200 or 300 population 
could boast 3 or 4 physicians. Wellington, 
Ohio (population at that time, 87), had 5, 
for example. One can hardly blame mem- 
bers of the older generation for wondering, 
as they recall that period, why we can’t 
easily return to that high doctor-patient 
ratio. 

What our elders forget, or perhaps never 
realized, is that the plentiful supply of phy- 
sicians in those good old days had in many 
areas been achieved at the expense of quality, 
the very situation we are seeking to avoid 
today. I hasten to point out that thousands 
of family doctors of that time were excellent 
physicians, well deserving of the rich memo- 
ries that have grown up around them. But 
far too many were not. The bald truth is 
that as recently as 40 years ago America was 
suffering—and I use the term advisedly— 
from an appalling overproduction of under- 
educated and incompetent doctors of medi- 
cine. 

The quality of medical education in this 
country, with the exception of a few out- 
standing schools, had fallen far behind that 
in Europe. During the booming westward 
expansion of the nineteenth century, pro- 
prietary schools and “diploma mills" sprang 
up and flourished like weeds. Many of them 
took in boys without even a high-school edu- 
cation and turned them loose on a unwary 
and uncritical public after a year or two of 
the sketchiest kind of instruction. Anatomy 
lessons were often given without benefit of 
a human body for dissection, and some of 
the laboratories consisted of a box of assorted 
bones and a basket of dirty test tubes. 

This unhealthy state of affairs was finally 
exposed by the Carnegie Foundation for the 


Advancement of Teaching. Abraham Flex- 
ner, of the foundation, and Dr. N. P. Colwell, 
of the AMA Council on Medical Education, 
personally visited every one of the 155 
medical schools then operating in the United 
States and Canada. The famous Flexner 
report, published in 1910 at the conclusion 
of this study, listed each school by name, 
along with its merits and faults. The result- 
ing publicity, plus the grading of schools on 
an A, B, C basis—which was continued until 
1929—forced about half of the schools to 
close their doors or merge with stronger in- 
stitutions. By 1915 the number of medical 
schools had fallen to 95, by 1920 to 85, and 
by 1927 to 80. During the period between 
1906 and 1920 the total enrollment shrank 
from 25,204 to 13,798. 

That was really the beginning of our doc- 
tor shortage. The cut-back in the produc- 
tion of inadequately trained physicians was, 
to be sure, good for the country. What we 
needed, as Dr. Flexner pointed out, was 
fewer and better doctors. But some sections 
of the country were eventually left with very 
few, indeed. Many of the closed schools 
had been located in the Middle West and 
South, and their graduates had become the 
country doctors of those regions, satisfied to 
practice with little equipment and often 
without local hospitals. When these doctors, 
some of whom had risen in skill far above 
the quality of their schools, retired or died, 
they were not replaced, even on the reduced 
numerical basis which the “fewer and bet- 
ter” formula was intended t provide. The 
young, highly trained graduates of the better 
schools were unwilling to take up practice 
without technological advantages they had 
been taught to require. Also they had spent 
more years and dollars acquiring their better 
education and they felt they could more 
easily pay off their debts in prosperous city 
neighborhoods. 

A certain proportion of this drop in the 
number of country doctors was soon balanced 
off by the increased mobility of those who 
were left. The shift from buggies to auto- 
mobiles and the improvement of roads per- 
mitted the doctor to see more patients per 
day, and the motorized farmers themselves 
became less medically isolated. But in some 
rural regions even fast cars on paved high- 
ways couldn’t catch up with the vanishing 
doctor. 

Nor have the approved medical schools, 
although increasing in number and output, 
ever quite been able to keep up with a grow- 
ing population that has demanded not only 
better medical service but more of it because 
it is better. This, of course, is one reason 
the shortage forever pursues us, 

Granted that we do need more physicians, 
what can we do, and what are we doing, to 
obtain them? At least four methods of in- 
creasing the number of medical graduates 
are open to us: 

(1) We can build new schools. 

(2) We can expand existing schools to ac- 
commodate more students. 

(3) We can make further efforts to reduce 
the number who “flunk out” of medical 
school or drop out for other reasons. 

(4) We can accelerate the curriculum, tele- 
scoping four years into three and turning out 
more graduates in a given span of time. 

The slowest and most expensive method is 
the first—the construction of new medical 
schools. A few of these, in large population 
centers well supplied with hospital beds for 
teaching purposes, are justified, in spite of 
the cost. The new University of Washington 
School of Medicine in Seattle graduated its 
first class in 1950. A medical school of the 
University of California, at Los Angeles, is 
in the planning and building stage and will 
be ready to receive its first students in the 
fall of 1953, The Mississippi State Legisla- 
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ture last year appropriated $4,000,000 to 
create a four-year medical school in Jackson. 
A governor’s commission in New Jersey has 
recently recommended the addition of a 
medical and a dental school to the State 
University (Rutgers) at a total cost of 
$25,000,000. And State-owned medical 
schools have been proposed for Connecticut 
and Florida. 

But our chief reliance for large-scale addi- 
tions to the medical ranks must, in my 
opinion, be placed on method No. 2—the ex- 
pansion of existing schools. There is a 
rather general notion that the enrollment of 
a medical school can be expanded almost as 
easily as that of a liberal-arts college. Un- 
fortunately, this is another of those miscon- 
ceptions. 

Only a small part of our teaching is lec- 
turing. Most of it takes place in laboratories, 
with a great deal of individual instruction, 
or at the hospital bedside, at the elbow of 
the physician-teacher. Medical students 
must learn not only by listening but mainly 
by seeing and doing. For the third-year 
class, the hospital should have at least eight 
teaching beds per student, in order to pro- 
vide each student with an average of three 
new cases a week. The out-patient depart- 
ment should be well enough patronized to 
permit each fourth-year student to see three 
new cases a day. Expansion therefore means 
costly additions to the laboratory, the hos- 
pital, and the faculty. Even without major 
expansions, the Nation’s medical schools are 
running short-handed in their teaching 
staffs. The greatest need is for anatomists 
and pathologists, whose teaching is at the 
very foundation of the student’s preparation 
for medicine, 

So we see that all phases of medical- 
school expansion, while less expensive than 
building new schools, hinge upon funds. 
And a major split has developed in the 
medical profession over the question of 
where to get the money. 

The readiest source is the Federal purse. 
An overwhelming majority of the schools, 
expressing themselves through the Associa- 
tion of American Medical Colleges, favor 
this method of obtaining needed help. But 
the schools’ viewpoint has been flatly op- 
posed by the American Medical Association, 
which fears that the schools may become 
subject to Federal control. 

Federal aid to medical education is now 
before Congress—for the third time. The 
Senate bill, which most deans favor, would 
help out the schools on an annual capita- 
tion basis—$500 per student already enrolled 
and $1,000 per student to be added through 
expansion, Scholarships for needy students 
would be provided, and there is a $10,000,- 
000 sum to be used to match funds raised 
by the schools for new construction, re- 
medeling and equipment. The bill is an 
emergency measure, for 5 years. It does not 
permit the Government to subsidize any 
school for more than 40 percent of its budg- 
et; the bill would be administered by the 
Surgeon General of the United States Pub- 
lic Health Service, with an advisory council 
of non-Government doctors and educators. 

The deans, of course, are no more anxious 
to sell their schools into bureaucratic con- 
trol than is the AMA. But they think the 
measure is set up in such a way that the 
schools can be helped without being kept. 
Medical schools have for several years been 
receiving large research grants from the 
Public Health Service—the total for research 
was $13,000,000 last year, plus $13,500,000 
for construction, teaching, fellowships and 
training. The research grants are made 
upon the recommendation of study sections 
composed largely of non-Government scien- 
tists from universities and medical col- 
leges, and there has been no complaint, so 
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far as I am aware, of Government inter- 
ference with the work of the recipient 
schools. The schools see no reason to be- 
lieve that the aid-to-education measure, 
which would be administered in a somewhat 
similar fashion, would present any more 
serious threat to their academic independ- 
ence. 

The AMA, on the other hand, has pro- 
posed an alternative to Government support 
which, if followed through, would go a long 
way toward solving the financial problem. 
Last December the board of trustees and the 
house of delegates formed the American 
Medical Education Foundation, to raise 
money among the doctors themselves. The 
fund was s with $500,000 from the AMA 
treasury. The California Medical Associa- 
tion contributed $100,000, and the founda- 
tion is suggesting that each practicing phy- 
sician in the United States give $100 a year, 
earmarking his gift for the school of his 
choice if he wishes to. 

There are more than 200,000 members of 
the profession in this country, active and 
retired, and if each of them would contribute 
the suggested amount, which is less than $10 
a month, the resulting fund of $20,000,000 
a year, infused into the operating budgets of 
the Nation’s medical schools, would take care 
of most of their deficit problems. If a prac- 
ticing physician can’t give $10 a month to 
the school that educated him—at a loss to 
the school, because tuition covers only a 
small fraction of the cost—then he may be 
failing to recognize a moral obligation to his 
school and to his profession. 

But moral obligations spread over the 
whole profession are not likely to raise 
enough money fast enough to pull the 
schools out of the hole and permit the badly 
needed expansion, In the pinch, most of 
the schools will have to call upon local leg- 
islatures or private foundations. Here, how- 
ever, they will have a chance to improve the 
distribution of doctors at the same time 
they are attacking the over-all problem. 

That was our challenge in Kansas. When 
I became dean of the medical school in the 
summer of 1948, I was bothered by the fact 
that with one hand I was opening letters 
from scores of Kansas towns that needed 
doctors while, with the other, I was turning 
down scores of applications from qualified 
Kansas boys who wanted to become doctors 
and practice in Kansas. It was not easy to 
tell Bill Jones that our facilities permitted 
us to take only 80 freshmen end he was No, 
81. 

Rejecting good potential medical students 
in the face of an obvious need for more doc- 
tors seemed to me to be morally, socially and 
economically wrong. And since our school 
was a State institution, we decided it was 
up to us to take the leadership in correcting 
that wrong. So we sat down with officers of 
the Kansas State Medical Society and the 
Kansas Board of Health to see just what the 
State’s medical needs were and how we could 
meet them. We wound up with a program 
that became known as the Kansas Rural 
Health Plan. 

It had three main features, all aimed at 
reducing the doctor shortage in the State 
and placing physicians where they were most 
needed: 

1. It called for expanding the faculty, 
hospital and laboratories at the University of 
Kansas Medical Center, in Kansas City, Kan- 
sas, to permit us to take in 100 instead of 
80 freshmen, and thus to increase the output 
of medical graduates by 25 percent. 

2. It sought to help rural communities 
plan the kind of “medical workshop"—ofiice, 
examining rooms, small diagnostic X-ray 
room and small clinical laboratory—that we 
knew would attract good doctors. These 
were facilities our students and young grad- 
uates had told us they would like to have, 


but could not, in most cases, afford to buy in 
one lump sum. We felt that a town could, as 
a community project, build and equip such a 
workshop, which the incoming doctor could 
then rent or purchase out of current income 
at little or no interest. 

3. It provided for a broadening of our post- 
graduate-education program, both the short 
refresher courses held at the medical center 
and the circuit courses of lectures given in 
towns out through the State. This feature 
was designed to keep rural physicians in 
constant touch with new developments in 
diagnosis and treatment. Fear of 
medically isolated and turning into mere 
pill rollers had deterred many young doc- 
tors from taking practices in remote parts 
of the State. Point No. 3 aimed at banish- 
ing such isolation. 

To put the plan into operation we needed 
$3,862,000 from the legislature—more 
had ever before been appropriated in any 1 
year to a single State educational institu- 
tion for building. Since in Kansas most of 
the 1,900,000 medical consumers live on farms 
and in small towns, we carried the plan to 
the Kansas Farm Bureau and similar repre- 
sentative groups. Here we had the invalu- 
able aid of such men as Dr. J. H. Haddon 
Peck, then president-elect of the Kansas 
State Medical Society, and of Charles New- 
ell, our hospital administrator, a man of wide 
acquaintance and broad experience in State- 
government work. Two of the strongest 
farm leaders, Lawrence Blythe, of White City, 
and John McNair, of Jetmore, sponsored the 
bill and carried it through the legislative 
mill with great enthusiasm. The health plan 
became the agricultural group’s own plan in 
a very real way. We got the money without 
any difficulty. One of the very few legis- 
lators who opposed it, amusingly enough, 
was an undertaker. The bill was adopted in 
January 1949. 

One point we emphasized, and it is perti- 
nent to any consideration of the cost of 
expanding the facilities of medical educa- 
tion, is the manifold services provided by a 
medical school. Its chief function, to be 
sure, is teaching young men and women 
how to be doctors, but too often the entire 
operating costs are expressed solely in those 
terms. The average annual cost per medical 
student in this country is given as about 
$2,600 a year. The student himself pays 
in tuition an average of $554 of this 
amount—many privately operated schools 
charge as much as $800 and State school fees 
are lower. ut consider what the school 
provides for this expenditure in addition to 
the education of the medical student. It 
educates and trains nurses, graduate stu- 
dents, interns, resident physicians, many 
types of technicians, dietitians, and often 
students from other university departments. 
It provides much research, which may even- 
tually be converted into better medical care 
for patients everywhere. Its staff gives med- 
ical service to many in the community who 
cannot affort to pay for it. And if the school 
is alive to its full potentialities it also pro- 
vides leadership in planning health pro- 
grams for the geographical area it serves. 

In selling the rural health plan we stressed, 
too, the importance of postgraduate exten- 
sion courses as an activity that would keep 
the doctors in the country and yet in touch 
with developments in the medical centers. 
We said to those towns seeking a physician, 
“We are not only going to get you a doc- 
tor but we are going to provide the oppor- 
tunity for him to maintain his professional 
excellence on through the years.” 

By the same token we tell each student 
on admission that he is starting out on the 
first 4 years of a 40-year educational program. 
And our graduates go into practice feeling 
not only a desire but an obligation to par- 
ticipate in postgraduate training until the 
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day they die or retire. I believe that as 
we fill the medical ranks with doctors who 
think of medical education in these terms 
we provide a more solid and effective solu- 
tion to the doctor-shortage problem. 

The people of Kansas have demonstrated 
that a rural-health plan of this type will 
produce quick and tangible results. We in 
the medical school have been able to in- 
crease our enrollment 25 percent, which will 
help the doctor supply a few years hence. 
And out through the State small clinics and 
health centers have been popping up faster 
than new post offices in the heyday of the 
New Deal. The towns are getting their doc- 
tors, and I think the doctors will stay. 

The citizens of Hanover, a north-central 

Kansas community of 1,000, persuaded their 
neighbors in the surrounding area to join 
them in forming a hospital district and in 
floating a $35,000-bond issue. Contributions 
added $10,000 more. When the hospital- 
clinic building of 10 beds was dedicated in 
March 1950, the town’s new physician, Dr. 
Daniel S. Roccaforte, a graduate of Creighton 
University School of Medicine in Omaha, 
Nebr., was already on hand to lease it. He 
had come a year before, on learning that 
Hanover had such progressive plans under 
way. 
At Plains, in the cattle-and-wheat section 
of southwestern Kansas, an excellent air- 
conditioned clinic has been erected with 
$25,000 bequeathed by a local resident. An 
additional $10,000 was raised among the 
townspeople to purchase equipment. In 
June, Dr. William H. Burch, a native of that 
section, a graduate cf Western Reserve Uni- 
versity School of Medicine in Cleveland and 
now completing his internship at the Kansas 
Medical Center, will move out to Plains with 
his wife and two small children. He will rent 
the office and clinic space for $75 a month 
and purchase the equipment over a 10-year 
period without interest. 

This pattern of action has, with variations, 
been repeated in town after town. It was 
what finally solved the problem for doctor- 
less Minneola, to which we referred at the 
outset of this article. Minneola, after 6 years 
without a physician, now has a capable and 
energetic practitioner in the person of Dr. 
Darwin L. Richardson. All in all, a total of 
252 new or newly located physicians have 
begun practice in Kansas in the 2 years be- 
ginning January 1, 1949, and, of these, 67 
came into towns of les3 than 2,500 population. 

Just west of Kansas, in Colorado, we are 
seeing the growth of another plan which is 
resulting in the expansion of a medical school 
and the production of more doctors. This is 
an interstate compact, the first step toward 
a regional plan for higher education in which 
several Rocky Mountain States will partici- 
pate. The medical-education phase of the 
plan was worked out by Dr. Ward Darley, vice 
president of the University of Colorado and 
dean of its medical school, and Dr. Florence 
Sabin, eminent research scientist on his fac- 
ulty. 

Colorado Is the only one of four States on 
the eastern slope of the Rockies which is 
populous enough to support a medical school. 
But there are always highly qualified young 
men and women in Montana, Wyoming, and 
New Mexico anxious to study medicine, but 
financially unable to attend the more ex- 
pensive privately owned schools in the East. 
Under an interstate contract between the 
Universities of Colorado and Wyoming, the 
student from Wyoming may enter the medi- 
cal school in Denver at the regular Colorado- 
resident tuition rate of $575. The $2,080 bal- 
ance between that and the actual cost of the 
year of instruction, set at $2,655, is paid by 
the State of Wyoming. Last year Colorado 
enrolled five Wyoming students under this 
plan. There were also five each from New 
Mexico and Montana, although those States 
had not yet made a contract with Colorado 
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and the full $2,655 was paid by each student, 
or someone who privately sponsored him. 

Dr. Darley says that the additional out- 
of-State enrollment, carrying its full share 
of support for the school’s operation, will 
permit Colorado to make further investments 
in physical expansion. 

Of all the methods of increasing the doctor 
output, the simplest and quickest—but in 
the opinion of most medical educators the 
least desirable—is acceleration. It involves 
the compression of the standard medical 
course of four 9-month terms into a program 
of three 12-month terms, with no time off 
for vacations. We accelerated during World 
War II, and Dr. Rusk’s Health Resources Ad- 
visory Committee is urging us to do so again. 
His argument is that if all schools followed 
this program they would produce 6,000 more 
physicans every 4 years than will the stand- 
ard curriculum. 

But “acceleration” is a fighting word to 
most medical-school deans today. We want 
none of it if we can possibly avoid it. Our 
experience during World War II counsels 
strongly against it. Too often the doctors 
produccd by that speeded-up educational 
assembly line proved to be inadequately 
trained. Certain facts or skills wero not 
bolted down tightly enough. There were 
too many poorly soldered connections and 
places where the informational oil hadn't 
penetrated. 

The accelerated program is unsatisfactory 
not because it offers fewer months of instruc- 
tion than the standard schedule—there are 
86 months of school under either plan—but 
because in telescoping the work into 3 years 
and eliminating vacations, the student isn’t 
given enough time to assimilate the informa- 
tion properly. Even at the normal pace, 
medical school is no 40-hour, 5-day-week 
snap. It is closer to 100 hours, 7 days a 
week. And when things come at the student 
that steadily—including 11,000 new anatom- 
ical terms the first year alone—a summer 
breather is almost a necessity. 

Some increase in enrollment, of course, 
can be managed by staggering classes and 
vacations through the year and keeping the 
school open during the summer quarter, as 
wedoat Kansas. This means some additions 
to the faculty and more work from everyone, 
but it makes possible a year-round use of 
laboratories that would otherwise stand idle 
part of the time. Without sacrificing much 
if any in the research area, I think some 
of the larger schools could squeeze in a few 
more students in this way. One of the 
biggest and best schools in the East—big 
from the standpoint of laboratory and hos- 
pital facilities—takes in only 80 freshmen, 
whereas another school of comparable physi- 
cal size in the same city admits 120. 

Finally, we could swell the stream of medi- 
cal graduates appreciably if we could antici- 
pate and prevent some of the factors which 
now cause 15 percent of the students to leave 
medical school without finishing. Low marks 
are only one of several causes of this aca- 
demic mortality. Ill health and financial 
troubles take a toll, but so do emotional in- 
stability and so-called loss of motivation— 
the realization by the student that he doesn't 
want to be a doctor after all. 

Preventing these wasteful false starts along 
the expensive road of medical education is 
not easy, but we are at work on it, and wa 
are making progress. 

In the last analysis, the goal we have been 
talking about is not simply adding men to 
the doctor pool, but adding good men, men 
who can make the most of the tremendous 
opportunities for service to the community 
which the medical profession offers. As I 
have said, I think that expanding our pres- 
ent medical schools is our best hope of a 
sound solution in this time of crisis. We're 
willing to undertake the job—asking only 
that we have the public’s understanding and 
moral and material support. 


United States Merchant Marine 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. ALLEN, JR. 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 31, 1951 


Mr. ALLEN of California. Mr. Speak- 
er, I recently received two editorials 
which appeared in the San Francisco 
Call-Bulletin. Each of them shows the 
consciousness of a great newspaper in 
a great seaport city of the weakness of 
the peacetime support which is given to 
our merchant marine and of the urgent 
need for the merchant marine that we 
always experience during wartime. The 
editorials appeared in the issues of May 
15 and May 21, 1951, and read as follows: 


[From the San Francisco Call-Bulletin of 
May 15, 1951] 
Wr Nor Ours?—Rep SHIPPING PROFITS From 
AMERICAN Am: WHY NOT THE UNITED STATES 
MERCHANT MARIVE? 


One of the most distressing and disturb- 
ing paradoxes apparent in American “pol- 
icy” as it goes riding off in all directions is 
the fact that in our zeal to help our “friends” 
we actually harm ourselves and help our 
enemies. 

Nowhere is this sad and indeed dangerous 
state of affairs more obvious than in mer- 
chant shipping. 

Compared to the largesse bestowed upon 
the various enterprises of European Socialist 
powers, the treatment of the American mer- 
chant marine has been niggardly. 

And while the private shipping which once 
made America peerless among the maritime 
powers of the world now is left to sit way 
below the salt, so to speak, Communist Rus- 
sia’s shipping has been prospering with our 
assistance. 

The National Federation of American Ship- 
ping has called attention to this upsurge in 
Russian maritime strength with the obser- 
vation that there now are at least 49 com- 
mercial ships being built for Russia in 
Western Europe's shipyards. 

Belgium, Italy, the Netherlands, and 
Sweden all are constructing and repairing, 
or planning to do so, ships för Communist 
Russia. 

Of course, the bookwork is such that the 
exact proportion of American aid which is 
going into these projects cannot be shown 
in detail. 

But, as the federation remarks, it must 
be clear” that inasmuch as all of these 
nations save Sweden have profited from the 
Marshall plan to a large degree, American 
taxpayers are, at least indirectly, financing 
this program to build up the maritime 
strength of our deadliest enemy. 

The economic stability and the develop- 
ment of heavy industry which is indispensa- 
ble to an effective shipbuilding program 
could not have been achieved without our 
help—or at least, it was not. 

So what we have expended in behalf of 
Europe, and which has been to the detriment 
of the American merchant marine which 
actually has been placed under artificial 
handicaps in the transport of American ex- 
ports to foreign countries, has redounded to 
the benefit of our foe. 

The federation has brought this situation 
and the facts and figures substantiating its 
existence to the attention of appropriate 
congressional committees. 

And it is to be hoped that Congress and 
the administration will at least be as smart 
as the Communists in recognizing the im- 
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portance to national defense of a strong 
merchant marine. 

You will observe that the Reds are moving 
with alacrity to exploit the renascence of 
shipyard activity in Europe—achieved with 
American money, 

The very least we can do at this stage is 
to pay increased attention, and divert a 
greater part of our national energy, to 
strengthening and modernizing the Ameri- 
can merchant marine. 

For the history of two wars and the plain 
facts of modern mercantile commerce show 
us clearly that if we are to defend success- 
fully the American way we must have more 
ships on American ways and we must give 
greater support and encouragement to the 
operators of these ships whose successful 
competition for the trade of the world is 
not only valuable to the economy of the 
Nation but vital to its defense. 


[From the San Francisco Call-Bulletin of 
May 21, 1951] 
Our FLAG AT SEA—MARITIME DAY SHOULD BE 
MARKED BY RESOLUTION To BUILD STRONGER 
UNITED STATES MERCHANT MARINE 


As befits one of the world’s great seaports, 
San Francisco will join tomorrow in the 
observance of National Maritime Day, cele- 
brating the prowess of the American Mer- 
chant Marine and the grandeur of its tradi- 
tions. 

The occasion stirs memories of the mighty 
feats of American seamanship in the past, 
from the days of the clippers through the 
astounding accomplishments of two World 
Wars, down to the present remarkable con- 
tributions made by American ships to the 
resistance against Communist aggression in 
Korea, 

But the glory of the American Merchant 
Marine should not be visible only in retro- 
spect, and Americans should be able to see 
their flag eminent on the high seas in the 
present as well as the past. 

Tomorrow’s observance should be markéd 
not only by tribute to what has been done, 
but by resolution to do more, and do it now, 
to arrest what is in fact a perilous decline 
in American maritime strength. 

As an integral part of American peacetime 
economy and as an indispensable adjunct to 
our national defense in time of war, the 
American merchant marine should be at all 
times second to none. 

And yet the figures tell us the unpleasant 
truth that this at present is not the case. 

Last year, for example, only 42.7 percent 
of the shipping tonnage clearing American 
ports represented American shipping; this 
Was a smaller percentage than in the previ- 
ous year, and it is in dismaying contrast to 
the percentage (65.7) of British ships using 
British ports. 

Among the maritime powers of the world, 
we now rank only fifth in gross tonnage of 
passenger ships being built, and eleventh in 
the number of vessels on the ways. Before 
the last war American ships were 8 percent 
of the world’s passenger fleet; now they are 
only 5 percent of our prewar passenger ton- 
nage, as compared with 92 percent for the 
United Kingdom, 78 percent for the Nether- 
lands, 76 percent for France. At the out- 
break of the last war we had 50 passenger 
ships available for troop service; now we 
have 35. 

Last year German vessels carried 45 per- 
cent of postwar Germany's overseas com- 
merce; this year the Japanese merchant 
marine plans to carry 50 percent of Japan's 
overseas commerce. The merchant marine 
of Communist Russia, now the eighth largest 
in the world is being rapidly expanded. 

But American ships are carrying less than 
85 percent of American commerce. 

The best thing the American people could 
do on Maritime Day is to wake up to the 
fact that we are being surpassed in mari- 
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time strength by other powers whose prog- 
ress has been stimulated with millions of 
dollars in American funds, and that insofar 
as we lag behind in the construction and 
operation of passenger and cargo ships we 
are endangering the security of the Nation. 


Code of Conduct for the Guidance and 
Direction of Congressional Investigat- 
ing Committees 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, May 31, 1951 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a letter 
from Dean Alfange, which appeared in 
the New York Times of last Sunday, in 
which the writer discusses the necessity 
and desirability for a code of conduct 
for the guidance and direction of con- 
gressional investigating committees, 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PROTECTING WITNESSES—CODE OF PROCEDURE 
PROPOSED FOR CONDUCT OF PUBLIC HEAR- 
INGS 
(The writer of the following letter, an 

attorney, is active in political affairs in New 

York State.) 

To the EDITOR OF THE New York Times: 
Now that the excitement generated by the 

Kefauver committee has subsided, it is time 
to review dispassionately the extent to which 
the innovations it employed impaired basic 
individual rights. Once that is done, the 
next step is to formulate a code of procedure 
for such hearings calculated to protect those 
righte. 

The problem is more serious than most 
people think. For to subpena a man who is 
not a defendant and make him look like a 
cefendant; replace in effect the presumption 
of innocence with the presumption of guilt; 
deprive him of the right of cross-examina- 
tion when accused; destroy his composure 
by the clatter of equipment and the scorch- 
ing glare of klieg lights; reduce him to a 
tense and wretched spectacle in the sight of 
countless millions; and do that under the 
auspices of a private corporation such as 
Time magazine, which sponsored some of 
the hearings, is, in my judgment, a ringing 
challenge to our concept of civil liberty and 
a frontal assault upon the body of private 
rights guaranteed by the Constitution. 

Government business is not show busi- 
ness. It is the function of government to 
reconcile liberty with authority and free- 
dom with organization. This is essentially 
a judicial process, even at the legislative 
level. It cannot operate at its best under 
the scrutiny of ubiquitous floodlights, before 
invisible galleries, and in the confusion of 
the clashing elements of light and sound. 
The fulfillment of justice requires sober re- 
flection and quiet deliberation. 

Most of us missed the dangerous implica- 
tions of the Krravvrn hearings because we 
were enthralled by the glamorous entertain- 
ment they provided. It is also understand- 
able that the public was delighted to see 
gangsters and shady politicians put on the 
spot ani exposed. Yet we must bear in mind 
that if a hoodlum can be deprived of his 
rights today with public approbation, to- 


morrow an innocent man, by the same prec- 
edent, can also be deprived of his rights. 

Lawyers, who as officers of the court are 
sworn to uphold the Constitution, ought to 
assume the leadership in creating a public 
awareness of the risks inherent in the prac- 
tices introduced by the Kerauver committee 
and in canalizing these practices into proper 
constitutional channels. We must not per- 
mit any practice, however popular, to go un- 
challenged if it tends to weaken the fabric 
of the Bill of Rights. 

On May 14 I urged the adoption of a code 
of procedure to protect witnesses in televised 
public hearings. I made this appeal over the 
air and in the presence of Senator KEFAUVER 
when we both appeared as speakers at a pub- 
lic banquet at the Waldorf-Astoria. 

As a member of the bar, it is my hope that 
the leading bar associations will get together 
and formulate a code that will protect those 
hallowed rights which we regard as inalien- 
able and inviolate and submit it to the Con- 
gress for its adoption as a future guide to 
its investigating committees. 

DEAN ALFANGE, 

New Yorn, May 22, 1951. 


Cooperation Pays Of 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 31, 1951 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, “Coopera- 
tion pays off.” This was the appropri- 
ate heading of a short column appearing 
in the Long Beach Naval Shipyard Di- 
gest, under date of May 7, 1951, written 
by Esther Darlington, of the fiscal de- 
partment of that great navy establish- 
ment, now of 6,000 employees. 

As I read and reread this timely com- 
parison of the United States naval ship- 
yard at my home city of Long Beach to 
a huge wagon wheel, I knew, Mr. Speak- 
er, you and all my colleagues, would rec- 
ognize that the philosophy so beautifully 
stated by Esther Darlington would also 
be applicable to the functioning of the 
United States Congress: 

COOPERATION Pars Orr 

To me, the United States naval shipyard 
at Long Beach, is like a huge wagon wheel. 

The yard —rambling over many acres— 
is comparable to a big rim, the various shops 
and drydocks are the spokes fitting into the 
rim, and the administrative offices the hub 
that keeps the whole together. Each one 
in itself is useless, but when put together 
becomes a useful and powerful force. 

We who work in this beehive of activity 
are the wheels supporting the wagons carry- 
ing the heavy load. The big ships that come 
here to be repaired and conditioned become 
the wagons and they in truth do have a 
tremendous load to carry. Our courageous 
Armed Forces, hundreds of planes, tons of 
ammunition, food and other supplies are 
only a part of the burden they carry. 

So it is up to us to keep the wheels from 
breaking down. Even one broken spoke 
weakens the whole structure. We can do 
this by being at work every day, doing any 
task necessary and not griping when we have 
so much to be thankfulfor, We have plenty 
of food, warm comfortable homes to live in, 
and we come and go as we please. Where 
else in all the world do they have as much? 

ESTHER DARLINGTON, 
Fiscal. 
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A Great Newspaper Issues a Solemn 
Warning 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CARL T. CURTIS 


g OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 31, 1951 


Mr. CURTİS of Nebraska. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks, I 
wish to insert in the Record an editorial 
which appeared in the Omaha World- 
Herald on Friday, May 25, 1951, entitled 
“The Spring Offensive.” 

I commend this editorial to the Con- 
gress. It is as follows: 

THE SPRING OFFENSIVE 


While most Americans recently have been 
keeping an apprehensive eye on the war in 
Korea, the busy politicians in Washington 
have been preparing their spring offensive. 

Yesterday and the day before it was 
launched on two fronts. 

First, the House Ways and Means Commit- 
tee came up with the heaviest tax bill ever 
proposed in times of peace. 

And the next day, President Truman gavə 
Congress his plan for spending eight and 
one-half billion American dollars in foreign 
lands next year. 

Those two actions, if finally ratified by 
Congress, might cause greater damage to ths 
American economy, and the American free- 
dom system, than any defeat ever sufferet 
by American troops on the field of battle. 

Everybody knows that the economy is now 
wheezing and creaking perilously under the 
strain of American rearmament. 

This strain is so great that the adminis- 
tration is demanding ever-tightening con- 
trols over almost everything that is bought 
and sold in America. The President con- 
tends that unless he and his little men are 
given vast emergency powers everything will 
crack wide open. 

Nevertheless he blithely demands that the 
people dig up another $8,500,000,000—to be 
given to other nations in Europe, Asia, Africa, 
and South America. 

That is far more than Franklin D. Roose- 
velt’s government spent for all purposes in 
1934 or 1935. And Mr. Roosevelt, in those 
years, was known as a quick hand with a 
dollar. 

Why is this huge sum to be given away? 

Because, said Mr. Truman, various coun- 
tries need it and are asking the United States 
to help them out, and because if the United 
States donates to them hugely, both in eco- 
nomic aid and military supplies, maybe they 
will turn out to be friends in time of need. 

The force of that last argument is well 
illustrated by the case of Great Britain, 
which has received, and will continue to re- 
ceive, the lion’s share of America’s give-away 
billions—and which, since trouble started in 
Korea, has been fronting constantly for 
America’s enemy, Communist China. 

The new tax bill, which is offered as a 
means of paying for Mr. Truman’s fantastic 
spending program, represents a long step for- 
ward by those who are trying to egret 
America, 

The payments on individual incomes are 
increased by a flat 12½ percent. This is 
supposed to be a great favor to the small 
income taxpayers, but whether they will rise 
to their feet and cheer remains to be seen. 

Corporations, however, get the heavier jolt. 
Both the normal tax rate and the excess- 
profits rate are whooped up—and the maxi- 
mum which may be collected from any cor- 
poration by both taxes combined is raised 
to 70 percent. Many long-established Arms 


will pay that rate or close to it. 
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Corporations, of course, are soulless things 
and are regarded as fair political prey. 

Nevertheless, when 70 percent of their 
profits are seized by the Government, they 
have little, if any, inducement to expand, 
or to gamble on new enterprises. Taxes of 
the sort now proposed on both individuals 
and corporations will choke off enterprise 
and, as a result, tend to reduce American 
productivity. Thus, they will make America 
weaker rather than stronger. 

The pestilential bureaucrats apparently 
aim to share America’s wealth both abroad 
and at home, and they propose to do it, not 
by plainly labeled socialistic measures but 
by coordinated programs of give-away and 
taxation. 

In the opinion of this newspaper, and the 
opinion also of many other Americans, this 
presents a danger no less grave than the 
Communist peril in Korea or in Europe. 
Socialism is a first cousin to communism, 
and if this country backs into socialism, its 
conflict with communism will be a quarrel 
between tweedle-dum and tweedle-dee. 
Every rational American wants to take 
prudent steps to defend the Republic against 
aggression. But nobody in his right mind 
wants to wreck the national economy by 
setting up costly and probably futile boon- 
doggles the world around. Let Congress 
beware. 


Is Uncle Sam Your Boss? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRED MARSHALL 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 31, 1951 


Mr. MARSHALL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
the script of a radio broadcast pre- 
sented Sunday, May 20, over radio sta- 
tion WOL in cooperation with the Civil 
Service Reporter, in which my colleague 
from Minnesota, the Honorable JOHN A. 
BLaTNIK, answers questions concerning 
his stand on pending legislation of in- 
terest to employees of the Federal 
Government: 

ANNOUNCER. Is Uncle Sam your boss? 
Will Government employees get a pay raise 
this year? What's cooking on annual 
leaves? The answers to such questions are 
of vital interest to every Government 
worker, 

This week you will hear the Honorable 
JoHN A. BLATNIK, Congressman from Min- 
nesota’s Eighth District. Since coming to 
Congress, Mr. BLATNIK has been in the fore- 
front of every fight to secure better wages 
and working conditions in Government serv- 
ice. In the next 15 minutes the Congress- 
man will explain pending legislation affect- 
ing Government employees as WOL, in co- 
operation with the Civil Service Reporter, 
presents—Is Uncle Sam Your Boss? Now 
here is your host, Mark Adams. 

Mr. Apams. Good afternoon. This is Mark 
Adams. I regret to say that Rae Hargrave, 
the chief of the Washington bureau of the 
Civil Service Reporter, cannot be with us 
today. In her place, however, we are for- 
tunate in having Congressman JOHN A. 
BLATNIK, who has kindly consented to be 
our guest. Mr. BLATNIK will give us his 
views on pay raises, retirement, annual 
leaves, matters of importance to every Gov- 
ernment worker. The Congressman is well 


known to all readers of the Civil Service 
Reporter as a firm friend of Government 
employees, and we are honored to have him 
with us today. 

Congressman BLATNIK, I welcome you to 
our program, and I know that our radio au- 
dience is eager to near what you have to say. 

Congressman BLATNIK. Thank you, Mark, 
I am happy to be here, and I certainly wel- 
come this opportunity to air my views on a 
subject about which I am very much inter- 
ested—the well-being of the two million 
good people who are working for the Fed- 
eral Government. 

Mr. ApaMs. Your interest in the Govern- 
ment service is well known to all of us, Con- 
gressman. Come to think of it, you were 
among the sponsors, along with Senator 
Lancer, of the $1,000 pay increase bill back 
in the Eightieth Conrress. Am I correct in 
this? 

Congressman BLATNIK. Yes, I sponsored 
the 81.000 pay increase bill in the House back 
in 1948, and I have been advocating pay 
raises for both postal and classified workers 
ever since. The United States is the biggest 
business in the world, and Government serv- 
ice is important to the Nation. It is there- 
fore only common sense that we should want 
to establist. good pay schedules for Govern- 
ment workers—well paid workers means 
happy workers, and this in turn means high 
morale and better administration. 

Mr. ApAms. I am glad to hear you say 
that—those are my views also. While we 
are on the subject of salaries, could you give 
us a brief analysis as to how pay raise legis- 
lation is shaping up on Capitol Hill? 

Mr. BLATNIK. I regret to say that Congress 
is getting nowhere fast on this issue. As 
you know, legislation was introduced last 
January to provide 17 percent pay increases 
to both classified civil service and postal 
employees. However, nothing has happened. 
In the Eouse, the two bills—H, R. 241 call- 
ing for i7 percent pay increases for classi- 
fied employees; and H. R. 244 providing the 
same percentage increase for postal work- 
ers—have not been considered by the House 
Post Office and Civil Service Committee; and 
no hearings have been scheduled for the 
future. 

Over in the Senate, hearings have been 
held on the companion bills (S. 622 and S, 
355), but no further action has been forth- 
comiz g. 

So the situation is not exactly encourag- 
ing, and to further confuse the picture, we 
have the Civil Service Commission coming 
up with a proposal to increase Government 
salaries by 6.9 percent, which is wholly in- 
adequate to meet the increased cost of liv- 
ing. 

Mr. Apams. I take it that you take a rather 
dim view of the Civil Service Commission’s 
recent recommendation on pay increases. 

Congressman BLATNIK. Well, I will say that 
I am disappointed with the Commission’s 
attitude. This 6.9 percent figure has no 
direct relation to the realities of the situa- 
tion, and to the needs of the Government 
service. I realize that the Commission is 
claiming that this proposal is based on cost- 
of-living statistics and industrial wage lev- 
els, but I am skeptical about this—it looks 
to me like the 6.9 percent figure was pulled 
out of the hat. If you examine the situation 
carefully, it becomes obvious that Govern- 
ment salaries have fallen behind both the 
cost of living index and wage levels in in- 
dustry during the last few years. Back in 
1948 we estimated that Government workers 
needed at least an $800 a year salary increase 
to give them parity, but they got only a $330 
increase then. So their salaries were sub- 
standard from the beginning, and it will take 
more than a minor upward adjustment of 
6.9 percent to bring wages into line. 
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Mr. Apams. What do you think will eventu- 
ally happen, Congressman? 

Congressman BLATNIK. Of course, it is hard 
to make a prediction, but I do expect that 
Congress will grant a pay increase of about 
10 percent sometime this year. Even this is 
inadequate—for myself, I think the 17 per- 
cent salary increase for all Government em- 
ployee is a reasonable proposal, and I in- 
tend to keep pressing for this objective. 

Mr. Apams. Another thing of interest to 
our radio listeners is pending retirement 
legislation. What is happening to that? 

Congressman BLATNIK, The answer is noth- 
ing. The retirement bill (S. 995) is still 
stalled in Committee. This is a good bill 
and it should be passed. It would increase 
annuities for the lower paid Government 
employees, as well as make more liberal pro- 
visions for their widows and children. Those 
persons who have already retired would get 
a larger monthly annuity, and disability 
benefits would be established by the measure. 

Economic security during our declining 
years is something that every American 
wants, and the passage of S. 995 would be a 
step in the right direction to give real secur- 
ity to our retired career employees. But I 
am not too optimistic about its chances of 
becoming law during the present session. 
Perhaps some legislation will be adopted to 
increase annuities for those persons who 
have already retired from Government serv- 
ice, and for widows and children, but that 
is about all. 

Mr. ApaMs. Then there is the question of 
annual leave. Would you care to express 
your views on this issue, Mr. BLATNIK? 

Congressman BLATNIK. There is a great deal 
of talk on the Hill right now about annual 
leave—and there are several proposals being 
kicked around. I have no sympathy with 
those of my colleagues who are advocating 
leave cuts, but I must admit that the trend 
is toward a reduction of annual leave. 

One of the proposals that has been made 
is to fix the amount of annual leave allotted 
for each year of service on the basis of 
seniority. By this I mean that those em- 
ployees having 20 years of service would con- 
tinue to get 26 days of annual leave, which 
is the same as they now receive—those with 
5 to 15 years of service would get only 19 
days’ annual leave, and those with less than 
5 years’ service would get only 13 days’ annual 
leave. I am all for seniority, but this slid- 
ing-scale scheme for determining annual 
leave is not a matter of seniority—it is a 
plan to take away a well-deserved privilege 
of millions of Government employees. 

Government employees are hard-working 
people, who are underpaid as a general rule. 
Hence, the liberal annual leave of 26 days 
that is being allowed helps to compensate 
them for some of the annoyances they must 
suffer as being part of a bureaucracy, and 
some of the other disadvantages of Federal 
service. So I want to make myself clear on 
this subject—I am dead against cutting an- 
nual leave—the law should remain as is. 

Mr. ApAms. It is good to hear you talk like 
this, Congressman. As you know, the Civil 
Service Reporter has been crusading for bet- 
ter wages, better pensions and working con- 
ditions for a long time, and it is a pleasure 
to talk with someone who agrees with this 
policy. 

Congressman BLATNIK. Thank you, Mark. 
It so happens that I read the Civil Service 
Reporter every month, and I say without 
qualification that the Reporter is doing a fine 
job looking out for the interests of Govern- 
ment workers, I also want to pay tribute to 
Rae Hargrave, who heads the Washington 
Bureau. Rae is doing a swell job, and has 
done a lot to build up the Civil Service Re- 
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porter into one of the best publications in 
the civil-service field. 

Mr. Apams. Thank you, Congressman BLAT- 
NIK, for your encouraging words. Let me ex- 
press the thanks of the staff of the Civil 
Service Reporter for being with us today. It 
is a privilege to have you on the program, 
and I know that the radio audience enjoyed 
getting your views on legislation affecting 
Government employees. Until next week, at 
this same time, when once again we ask: 
Is Uncle Sam your boss? This is Mark Adams 
wishing you a pleasant afternoon. 

AnNounceER. This transcribed program, 
written and produced by Rae Hargrave, was 
presented by WOL in cooperation with the 
Civil Service Reporter. This is your Liberty 
Network station for the Nation's Capital. 


Water for the Grasslands 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALLAN OAKLEY HUNTER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 31, 1951 


Mr. HUNTER. Mr. Speaker, in the 
San Joaquin Valley of California there 
is an area, approximately 100,000 acres 
in size, known as the “grasslands.” 
This area is used as a waterfowl habitat, 
principally ducks and geese, and also for 
pasturing cattle. The area constitutes 
an integral part of what is known as the 
Pacific coast flyway for ducks and geese. 

Pursuant to its plan under the Central 
Valley project for diverting the natural 
flow of water from one part of the San 
Joaquin Valley to another, the Bureau 
of Reclamation of the United States De- 
partment of the Interior is cutting off 
water which normally would flow onto 
the grasslands. The Bureau of Recla- 
mation has advised the Grasslands Mu- 
tual Water Association, Inc., that it will 
receive 50,000 acre-feet in 1951, 20,000 
acre-feet in 1952, and 10,000 acre-feet in 
1953. After that no water will be avail- 
able to the grasslands from the Central 
Valley project and the owners of the 
grasslands are advised to develop their 
own supplies from drainage and under- 
ground sources. The water which the 
Bureau of Reclamation has announced 
it will deliver to the grasslands during 
the years 1951 through 1953 is only water 
which will flow during the off season for 
irrigation. 

The owners of the grasslands are in- 
terested in getting 10,000 acre-feet of 
water for the area right now. It is 
needed, they say, if cattle are to be 
pastured. 

A hearing on this matter was held be- 
fore the Subcommittee on Irrigation and 
Reclamation of the House Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs on April 17, 
1951, at Washington, D. C. Several men 
from California representing the grass- 
lands came to Washington to testify in 
support of their request for 10,000 acre- 
feet of water to be supplied during the 
spring and summer for improvement of 
cattle-grazing conditions. 

As a result of this hearing, Mr. CLAIR 
ENGLE, chairman of the subcommittee, 
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asked Mr. Richard L. Boke, regional di- 
rector of the Bureau of Reclamation, to 
look into the matter and see if it were 
at all possible to supply the 10,000 acre- 
feet requested. Thereafter by letter 
dated April 27, 1951, Mr. Boke advised 
Mr. ENGLtE that he had reached a deci- 
sion that the 10,000 acre-feet should not 
be supplied to the grasslands this spring 
and summer. He stated that his deci- 
sion was based upon a number of con- 
siderations, including the following: 

A count was made by airplane on April 24 
of the cattle in the entire 98,000 acres of 
grasslands west of San Joaquin River, from 
which it was found that not over 6,000 cattle 
are presently grazing in the area. This is less 
than 5 percent of the total number of cattle 
in Merced County. If 10,000 acre-feet of 
water were supplied to grasslands it could be 
applied to not more than one-fourth of the 
grasslands area, and even in those areas 
would improve grazing conditions only 
slighty because of the poor quality of the 
soil. The failure to obtain water this spring 
and summer may make it necessary to move 
certain of the cattle off the area sooner than 
otherwise required, or may necessitate sup- 
plemental feeding. This is not an excep- 
tional condition, for this year many cattle in 
California will have to be moved earlier than 
usual. Any increased costs associated with 
moving or feeding the cattle would not be as 
great as the losses which will occur from the 
failure to deliver an equal quantity of water 
to the much higher quality lands in irriga- 
tion districts which have temporary water 
contracts with the Bureau of Reclamation 
for 1951. 


Shortly after Mr. Boke’s letter was 
made public, I received a telegram from 
Joseph F. Branco, president of the West- 
ern Dairymen’s Association, Merced, 
Calif., in which he stated that Mr. Boke’s 
claim that there were only 6,000 cattle 
on the grasslands was false. Upon re- 
ceipt of this telegram I immediately 
wrote Mr. Branco and asked him to sub- 
mit evidence in support of his statement 
contesting Mr. Boke’s claim. In re- 
sponse to my request, Mr. Branco wrote 
me a letter, which I believe it well to 
include in order that all facts be known, 
The letter reads as follows: 

May 14, 1951. 
The Honorable ALLAN OAKLEY HUNTER, 
Member of Congress, 
$ House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Sm: In reply to your letter of May 3 re- 
questing accurate figures on the amount of 
cattle pastured in the grasslands area of the 
San Joaquin Valley, I submit the following. 

In 1944 and 1945, the Western Dairymen’s 
Association was actively supporting the Bu- 
reau of Reclamation in their stand on 160 
acre limitation law. They appeared before 
Senator DowNeEyY’s committee on several oc- 
casions. During 1944 and 1945, we were 
asked to make an accurate survey of the to- 
tal number of cattle which use the area with- 
in the Grasslands Water Association. We 
found that 78,600 distinct head of cattle 
use this area for small portions of the year. 
This does not mean to say that 78,600 cattle 
used the area continually which is, of course, 
impossible. 

In the spring of 1945, Commissioner Bay- 
shore, then Commissioner of the United 
States Bureau of Reclamation, asked Dr. Ira 
Gabrielson to survey the actual number head 
of cattle using the area. This survey was 
made by one of the most accurate and quali- 
fied men in the Department of the Interior, 


_also one of the most fair-minded, Dr. Gabriel- 
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son. Dr. Gabrielson, in a letter of June 5, 
1945 to Commissioner Bayshore, reported as 
follows: 

“The delivery of 83,545 acre-feet of water 
by your bureau (the U. S. Bureau of Recla- 
mation) for use on the grasslands area lying 
west of the San Joaquin River and north 
of Los Banos, Calif., not only provided 
emergency pasture lands to support some 
60,000 head of dairy and beef cattle, but also 
continued in use for another year, one of the 
greatest migratory fowl resting, feeding, 
and nesting areas in the Pacific flyways.“ 

We feel the figure of Dr. Gabrielson of 
60,000 head of cattle, i. e., distinct cattle, us- 
ing the area is a very conservative estimate 
as it is the custom of the dairymen who have 
cultivated pasture to rotate their dry cows 
5 heifers in the area over short periods of 

e. 

As you know, since the appointment of 
Michael Straus as Commissioner of Recla- 
mation, he has attempted to abandon the 
Grasslands, we feel, through sheer ignorance 
more than anything else. His policy appears 
to us to be consistent at all costs and hav- 
ing once taken a stand, even though wrong, 
to be consistent even though he knows that 
he is wrong in his first decision. Mr. Straus, 
to overcome what I am certain he knew were 
the facts, tried two or three other hand- 
picked surveys. His last survey is entitled 
“Waterfowl Conservation in the Lower San 
Joaquin Valley—Its Relation to the Grass- 
lands in the Central Valley Project, Issued 
in, 1950.” This survey is highly colored 
highly inaccurate and was apparently made 
by men who were seeking to give a 
report to conform to Mr. Straus’ original 
erroneous determination of the value of the 
Grasslands, however, contains a very inter- 
esting point. He states on page 33 of this 
report which is signed by both Mr. Straus 
and Mr. Day and therefore, must have the 
approval of Mr. Straus: “Livestock Use: 52. 
According to a grazing survey made in 1947 
by the Fish and Wildlife Service, approxi- 
mately 20,000 beef cattle were pastured in the 
area for about 7 months from April 1 to 
October 31. Between November 1 and March 
31, beef cattle were marketed or moved to 
other pastures. In addition, about 10,000 
dairy cattle, mostly dry cows and heifers, 
were pastured in the area from April 1 to 
November 30, although after November 1 
supplemental feeding was necessary.” 

In other words, Mr. Straus himself admits 
80,000 cattle use this area from April 1 to 
October 31. Even taking his own figures 
and with probably an average use of 2 
months each year by dairy cattle, this would 
conform to Ira Gabrielson’s statement that 
60,000 cattle use the area. Finally passing 
on Mr. Straus’ statement, the dairy cattle go 
into the area on January 1 in great numbers, 
not April 1, as Mr. Straus said. Further- 
more, duck hunting does not interfere with 
the pasturing of the cattle as they become 
used to the sounds of the gun, and many 
dairymen pasture their cattle on the duck 
clubs during the hunting season. If you 
care to verify this fact, you could call Mr. 
Abe Rodder, president of Rodder’s Made- 
moiselle, in your home town of Fresno, who 
is president of the Fresno Cattle Co., and 
he will assure you that cattle remain on the 
Fresno Cattle Co. during the entire year, and 
especially during the duck season when Mr. 
Straus claims very few are there. Or you 
could write Mr. Curry Anderson, well-known 
cattleman of Los Banos, who runs both beef 
and dairy cattle during duck season on the 
Big Water Land and Cattle Co. Those are 
just two illustrations to show you that there 
is a continual yearly use of these lands. 

Moreover, from the table at page 7 you 
will notice that the area refers to only 61,- 
370 acres, 1. e., the group who are actually 
paying assessments within the total bound- 
aries of the Grasslands Water Association of 
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104,600 acres. This would, according to Mr. 
Straus, be an average of one cow per 2 acres 
using the area from April 1 to November 30 
of each year so that if water were given by 
the Bureau of Reclamation to the whole 
104,600 acres, even according to the esti- 
mates of Mr. Straus there would be approx- 
imately 55,000 head of cattle in the area at 
the present time if water were granted. 

If the figures of Mr. Straus were correct, 
in October of 1950 when he issued his report, 
why does he have to make another aerial 
survey at this time and come up with the 
silly figure of 5,000 or 6,000 cattle in the area. 
Our own estimate in 1945 would probably 
be correct at this time of the year if the 
Bureau had furnished us this year with 
water and even at the present time with its 
very small supply of water left over from the 
winter season, the cattle now run one cow 
to 3 acres or roughly 35,000 head of cattle 
using the area continuously at the present 
time which is not so far from the figures of 

Mr. Straus at 30,000. 

To check these figures, further, I called 
the Moffitt Beef Co., and they reported they 
now had between 5,000 and 6,000 cattle them- 
selves in the grasslands areas although they 
were unable to report how many were within 
the 61,000 acres of paid assessed grasslands 
and how many were outside. 

I also called Mr. Jack, seven times presi- 
dent of the California Cattlemen's Associa- 
tion, and he reports that he now has 2,400 
head of beef cattle on 4,600 acres within the 
Grasslands Water Association boundaries at 
the present time. These two figures alone 
show the fallacy of Mr. Boke's figures. In 
view of Mr. Boke’s bald misstatement, call 
to your attention the statement of the chair- 
man of your committee, Mr. CLAIR ENGLE, in 
the transcript of your recent hearing, “that 
many statements of the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion are screwy.” 

It is our contention that the Bureau de- 
liberately flaunts the laws of the State of 
California which they are required to obey 
under their basic reclamation law. (You are 
an attorney and probably better at phrasing 
that statement than I can. I am just 
repeating what is the common assump- 
tion that all cattlemen go upon in the State 
of California, and I’ve never heard an attor- 
ney take a contrary position.) 

Hoping that this statement of information 
will meet your requirements, I have the 
honor to remain, 

Most respectfully yours, 
WESTERN DAIRYMEN’S ASSOCIATION, 
JossrH F. Branco, State President. 


Award for Meritorious Public Service to 
Hon. Herbert H. Lehman, of New 
York 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRIEN McMAHON 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, May 31, 1951 


Mr. McMAHON. Mr. President, on 
May 25 last, the Sidney Hillman Founda- 
tion, organized to further the humani- 
tarian ideals of the late president of the 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers’ Union, 
held its annual gathering in New York 
City. This year the annual award of 
the foundation for meritorious public 


service to the United States went to our 


esteemed colleague, the Senator from 
New York (Mr. LEHMAN]. 

I ask unanimous consent that there be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD 
the remarks made on that occasion by 
Mr. Jacob Potofsky, president of the 
Sidney Hillman Foundation, in present- 
ing the award to Senator LEHMAN. 

I also ask unanimous consent that 
there be printed the text of the citation 
given to the Senator from New York. 

I should like further to make part of 
the Recorp the fact that Senator LEH- 
MAN turned over to the National Urban 
League the $1,000 grant which accom- 
panied the award. The National Urban 
League is, of course, one of the fine or- 
ganizations devoted to the welfare of our 
Negro citizens. 

There being no objection, the address 
and text were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 


Introductory remarks by Jacob S. Potofsky, 
president of the Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers of America, CIO, and president of the 
Sidney Hillman Foundation, upon the pres- 
entation of the $1,000 award for meritorious 
public service to United States Senator HER- 
BERT H. LEHMAN by the Sidney Hillman 
Foundation at the Hotel Commodore, New 
York City, on Friday, May 25, at 6:30 p. m.: 

“Tonight I have the honor of performing 
a most pleasant duty. 

“We have been called upon to honor an 
old friend whose place in history is secure 
and whose place in our hearts is equally se- 
cure. 

“The affection in which HERBERT LEHMAN 
is held by the plain people cf New York State 
and the country is one of the most stirring 
experiences of our time. There is no public 
servant who has had a more selfless career. 
Born to wealth, HERBERT LEHMAN, from the 
first, devoted himself to the underdog, the 
disinherited, the dispossessed. He has served 
millions of people without ostentation and 
with the modesty which is the hallmark of 
his public and private life. 

“HERBERT LEHMAN has rested neither on his 
wealth nor on his laurels. The public good 
has been his passionate consideration. As a 
private citizen, as Lieutenant Governor, as 
Governor, as Director-General of UNRRA, 
and now, at the height of his career, as 


` United States Senator. 


“HERBERT LEHMAN stands for all that is 
worthy and progressive in our public life. 
He has served all sections of our people; 
never any special group. 

“HERBERT LEHMAN has always stood up in 
a crisis. During the depression years, and 
since, he fought for full employment, recog- 
nition of collective bargaining, fair-employ- 
ment practices, civil rights, the relief and 
rehabilitation of war victims and of the peo- 
ple in the backward areas. 

“He has stood on the floor of the Senate 
and fought against the hysteria which 
threatened our liberties. His high pa- 
triotism, his humanitarianism, and his great 
courage make Senator HERBERT H. LEHMAN 
one of the outstanding Americans of our 
time. 

“It is appropriate, therefore, for the of- 
ficers and the trustees of the Sidney Hillman 
Foundation, created in memory of that great 
labor leader, to honor HERBERT LEHMAN with 
its award for meritorious public service, 
Since the award was established two other 
great Americans have been its recipients. 
They are Frank P. Graham, former president 
of the University of North Carolina, former 
United States Senator from that State and 
at present Manpower Director in the Office 
of the United States Secretary of Labor, and 
Oscar R. Ewing, Federal Security Adminis- 
trator. 
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“HERBERT LEHMAN, like these others, is an 
outstanding American in the political life 
of our Nation, He is an exemplar of all that 
Sidney Hillman worked for in the fields of 
enlightened labor-management relations, 
race relations, civil liberties, and world peace. 

“I have the proud distinction, therefore, 
before introducing Senator Hregreat H. LEH- 
Man, to read the Sidney Hillman Foundation 
citation in presenting its award for meri- 
torious public service to this great friend 
and public servant.” 


CITATION 


The following is the text of the citation 
for the $1,000 Sidney Hillman Foundation 
award for meritorious public service to 
United States Senator HERBERT H. LEHMAN, 
of New York, at the Hotel Commodore, New 
York City, May 25, 1951: 

“The Sidney Hillman Foundation presents 
its award for meritorious public service to 
the Honorable Hesrzert H. LEHMAN, public 
servant, humanitarian, and statesman, 

“HERBERT LEHMAN has served the people 
of his State and Nation with faithful devo- 
tion. Throughout the world his name has 
long been identified with constructive public 
and private service in the cause of social 
progress. 

“As a private citizen HEREERT Leaman has 
always been conscious of his social responsi- 
bilities. 

“As Lieutenant Governor of New York and 
then as Governor, he demonstrated out- 
standing capacity to conceive and develop 
governmental programs for the common 
gocd that are universally hailed as models 
of progressive public achievement. 

“His constructive leadership as the first 
Director-General of the United Nations Re- 
lief and Rehabilitation Administration en- 
deared him to millions of people throughout 
the world who were the victims of war and 
its aftermath. 

“As United States Senator, he is adding 
luster to an already distinguished career. 
In a time of national crisis, he steadfastly 
has demonstrated unwavering devotion to 
our democratic tradition and ideals. Eis 
high moral integrity, his fight for civil rights 
without regard for his own political fortunes, 
his humane and liberal philosophy, and his 
deep love of country hve won for HERBERT 
LEHMAN widespread recognition as one of 
the great Americans of our time.” 


Washington Confidential Called Garbage 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN A. BLATNIK 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 31, 1951 


Mr. BLATNIK. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I include a book 
review of the recent publication, Wash- 
ington Confidential, which appeared in 
the April 1951 edition of the Civil Serv- 
ice Reporter, and an editorial entitled 
“Bad Odor” which appeared in the May 
27 edition of the Washington Post rela- 
tive to the same book. 

The Civil Service Reporter, which is 
well-known for its outspoken, common- 
sense approach to issues affecting Gov- 
ernment workers, points out the sinister 
implications of Washington Confidential, 
which, by innuendo, discredits our Na- 
tion’s lawmakers and casts aspersions 
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on hard-working, loyal, Government em- 
ployees. The Washington Post, on the 
other hand, has pointed out the effect of 
this kind of journalism has upon our 
Nation's reputation abroad, 


[From the Civil Service Reporter of April 
1951] 


A book which is getting considerable at- 
tention, at least from the group which thinks 
a true sophisticate is someone who has man- 
aged to purchase some “feelthy pictures,” is 
Waskington Confidential by Jack Lait and 
Lee Mortimer, The jacket of this book con- 
fides that “Here in Washington Confidential 
is the whole truth as they saw it.” The 
“whole truth” in this instance seems to be 
the names and phone numbers of a few “call 
girls,” sly innuendoes about erotic goings on 
on Capitol Hill and snickering little anec- 
dotes and contemptuous references to Gov- 
ernment employees in general and G-girls in 
particular. 

This paper has defended its readers against 
Congressmen who insisted that Government 
workers are all a bunch of lazy good-for- 
nothings, against laws and regulations which 
exploit the underpaid worker, and we are 
prepared to defend them against the slimy 
sneers and slurs of a couple of smart boys 
who know the technique of taking a half or 
a quarter of the truth about a few individ- 
uals and using it to degrade and vilify a 
whole group. 

Following are a few quotations which il- 
lustrate the tone of the whole book: “It is 
surprising how quickly [Government em- 
ployees] shed their corn-fed looks and begin 
to look like easterners and try to act like 
them” (p. 4). “Now [the Willard Hotel] 
cocktail bar is a hangout for lonesome Gov- 
ernment girls * “ (p. 13). “The ex- 
istence of the average Government girl re- 
volves between routine grind and physical 
frustration” (p. 77). “One of the sights of 
Washington is the outpouring of the janes 
at 5 o'clock. Many of them dash for cock- 
tail bars where they compete with harlots 
ep. 

This book violates every standard of de- 
cency and good taste. It is not even good 
gutter journalism, and yet it is having a 
tremendous sale. Why? Is the taste of the 
average reader so debased that he actually 
prefers garbage? Will no one but this re- 
viewer utter a word of protest against the 
attack on Government workers, and the vi- 
cious lies about Government girls? 

The average Government girl is an intelli- 
gent, competent, self-respecting career girl 
with much the same standards of behavior 
as career girls in New York City, San Fran- 
cisco, Cincinnati, and anywhere else, and if 
this is not the whole truth it is certainly 
much closer to it than the Lait and Morti- 
mer version. 

The silly snobbery of the assumption that 
easterners act and dress in any special way 
and that corn-fed midwesterners attempt to 
imitate them is merely disgusting. The par- 
ticularly nasty way in which Lait and Morti- 
mer draw a picture of the average Govern- 
ment girl as a drab, frustrated creature of 
loose morals and cheap behavior is an insult, 
not only to Government girls but to working 
girls everywhere and worse than disgusting. 
It is sinister. In times like these are we 
going to permit a pair of reptilian smart 
alecks represent our lawmakers as lecherous 
old fools and our Government workers as 
loose living morons? 

Perhaps the only comment necessary to 
make on this particular piece of garbage is 
that Mr. Lait and Mr, Mortimer should have 
their noses rubbed in it, 


[From the Washington Post of May 27, 1951] 
Bap ODOR 


Something manufactured in the format of 
& book and calling itself Washington Confi- 


dential is achieving considerable success 
abroad as an ambassador of ill will for the 
United States. Its lurid extravagances afford 
a natural fuel for hostile propagandists and 
are being exploited, of course, as fully as 
possible. They are quoted for the edifica- 
tion of the innocent and those interested in 
America but unfamiliar with American life. 
They create the general impression that the 
Capital of the United States combines the 
less lovable features of Gomorrah with the 
more extreme hazards of existence as de- 
picted in a wild-west comic strip. 

We are indebted to a correspondent in 
Bangkok, Thailand, for a clipping from an 
English-Thai magazine, The Leader, pub- 
lished there. Its interesting banner head 
reads: “Washington is cesspool of crime.” 
Those attracted by the title are regaled in 
the article which follows with a number of 
statements culled from the painstaking re- 
search efforts of Messrs. Lait and Mortimer. 
These include the information that prim 
Government secretaries sign on at week ends 
as 3-guineas-an-hour call girls, that the 
State Department maintains a subdivision 
to furnish women for visiting diplomats and 
celebrities, that Washington is overrun with 
gamblers, racketeers, and gunmen. Yet, 
only one out of every three crimes is re- 
ported. 

Well, we are not unaware of imperfec- 
tions in the life of the Capital and consider 
it an obligation to point them out from time 
totime. But we cannot escape a feeling that 


` Messrs. Lait and Mortimer have somewhat 


overstated the case, Their compilation of 
gutter gossip holds out unrealizable prom- 
ises to the prurient, while repelling the vir- 
tuous and the timorous, It is like an analy- 
sis of the water supply obtained by a sam- 
pling of the sewers. And, unfortunately, its 
evil odor is being wafted all over the world. 
The best efforts of the United States Infor- 
mation Service will have a hard time counter- 
acting it. 


DiSalle’s Regulatory Licensing of Busi- 
ness, With Suspensions for Violations of 
Regulations, Is Fascistic Tyranny and 
Unconstitutional 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN T. WOOD 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 31, 1951 


Mr. WOOD of Idaho. Mr. Speaker, I 
am desirous of introducing the follow- 
ing clipping from the May 29 issue of the 
Washington Post: 

DISALLE SAYS ADMINISTRATION WANTs To 

LICENSE ALL BUSINESS 

New York, May 28.—Price Stabilizer 
Michael V. DiSalle declared tonight the ad- 
ministration wants to license all businesses 
so they can be put out of operation if they 
violate controls. 

He said the licensing program was one of 
the important additions to present price- 
control legislation that would be asked by 
the administration. 

“If all businesses are licensed,” he said, 
“we can have a means of suspending busi- 
nesses from operating if they violate the 
regulations.” 

DiSalle appeared with Representative AL- 
BERT M. CoLE, Republican, Kansas, on an 
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American Broadcasting Co. television pro- 
gram On Trial. 


Mr. Speaker, in my comments on the 
above clipping, I should like to introduce 
a short Bible passage, as follows: 

And he causeth all * * to receive a 
mark in their * * * foreheads. And 
that no man might buy or sell, save he that 
had the mark * * *, (Revelations, 13: 
16 and 17.) 


The above reference is to the opera- 
tions of the mystic “Beast” of Revela- 
tions, who has always been supposed to 
be the very incarnation of all evil. 

HOW FAR MAY THESE CONTROLS REALLY GO? 


One wonders just how far this gov- 
ernmental monstrosity presently in con- 
trol of our affairs is to be permitted to 
extend its nefarious and unconstitu- 
tional usurpations before an intelligent 
and aroused Congress wipes the criminal 
and ignorant tommyrot out of existence. 
It has neitl.er fundamental law nor good 
sense to warrant its pitifully childish 
attempts to bring order out of the cha- 
otic conditions under which business is 
writhing today, due largely to the oper- 
ation of the unsound monetary system 
foisted upon this unhappy country in 
the first days of the New Deal. See my 
speech, Constitution or Fascism, in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of March 29. 

Not more controls is what this country 
needs. It badly needs the abolition of 
all the existing unconstitutional, unwise, 
and un-American restrictions to the free 
exchange of trade which have been the 
cause of much of the uncertainty, fear, 
and confusion existing in the country 
today. The only possible exception 
might be such as would definitely aid in 
stockpiling materials for our own de- 
fense. 

RIGHTS, THE BASIS OF LAW 


Individuality, liberty, and property 
are the basis of the life of freemen. 
Each of us has a natural and inherent 
right to defend these. Law is an exten- 
sion of these rights to defend the same 
principles for groups. Law should then 
secure to each individual the personal 
realization of his private rights. The 
chief function of law is to prevent in- 
justice rather than to enforce justice. 

Man lives and satisfies his wants by 
the application of his faculties to the 
natural resources around him. We call 
this process labor. If men seize the 
products of the labor of others illegally 
we call it robbery. If the same wrong is 
perpetrated within the framework of 
supposed government, we call it plunder, 
and perhaps controls. Such is advo- 
cated to the most extreme degree in the 
above clipping by a so-called administra- 
tor. But it is still plunder since the 
purpose of law is to secure justice for 
men to retain their inherent rights, and 
to remain secure in the control of their 
personal property. 

OPERATION OF CONTROLS ILLEGAL 


The farmer acquires his farm, ma- 
chinery, cattle, grain and pastures. He 
gets his cattle ready for market, to sell 
at an advantageous time, place, and 
amount. Unconstitutional controls step 
in, and dictate that he shall sell them 
by the arbitrary fiat of Government 
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mandate at a loss. This overrides his 
rights for the supposed benefit of an- 
other; hence is legalized plunder. But 
we have determined that law has been 
organized to protect individuals against 
plunder. The same principle obtains 
whether beef, cotton, wheat, labor, or 
wages are thus controlled. 

Not only are controls unjust to the 
inherent rights of the individual, but 
their operation by government is ex- 
pensive, unreasoning, wasteful, and most 
inept in the prosecution of the illegal 
program. ‘The net result to the country 
is “confusion worse confounded.” 

UNSOUND MONEY THE REAL CAUSE OF 
CONFUSION 


As a matter of fact, the whole illegal 
process is to divert attention from the 
stagnant and unholy mess into which we 
have been plunged as a natural and in- 
evitable result of the operation of an 
unsound and illogical monetary system. 

„Congress shall have the power to coin 
money and regulate the value thereof.” 
When this power was usurped by the 
Chief Executive at the beginning of the 
New Deal and “heaped-up debts” were 
decreed by his fiat to be the medium of 
our financial exchange, coupled with a 
philosophy of scarcity, the wastage of 
our natural and financial resources 
through war, give-away programs, and 
the foolish attempts to continue the role 
of “International Santa Claus,” we began 
to see just what we had let ourselves 
in for when we chose these lords of mis- 
rule to preside over our destinies. 

GET RID OF THE WHOLE MESS 


It wculd seem the ultimate has been 
reached in the promulgation of this un- 
constitutional, iniquitous, and thor- 
oughly vicious measure. It is to be de- 
voutly hoped there may arise through- 
out the country and within Congress a 
revival of the spirit of 1776 to not only 
prevent its passage by Congress but in 
due time to wipe the whole disgraceful 
mess from the pages of United States 
history. 

Far better would it be that we should 
starve, that we should go ragged or bare- 
backed, that we should lose our homes 
and substance than that we should 
basely submit to these immoral and 
vicious controls. Again one is con- 
strained to pray, “How long, O Lord, 
how long?” 

The following article from the front 
page of the May 30 issue of the Chicago 
Tribune shows the apprehension with 
which businessmen view the administra- 
tion’s attempt to set up the fascistic 
power state: 

BUSINESSMEN Assam. TRUMAN LICENSE PLAN 

Business leaders yesterday denounced the 
Truman administration’s proposed business 
licensing scheme as regimentation and un- 
American in concept. 

The proposal was made Monday by Michael 
V. DiSalie,. price stabilizer, who said the ad- 
ministration wants authority so it can arbi- 
trarily put out of business anyone violating 
price controls. 

ASSAILS CONFUSED ORDERS 

“This is a ridiculous and preposterous 
scheme,” said Joseph T. Meek, executive sec- 
retary of the Illinois Federation of Retail As- 
sociations. “The power to license is the 
power to kill. Price-control orders are so 
often confused I defy anybody to keep from 
technically violating them. 


“We would fight as long as we could fight 
to avoid facing any such condition. For 
such an administration of bureaucrats as 
ours to have the right to arbitrarily put any- 
one out of business would be horrible.” 

Leverett S. Lyon, chief executive officer of 
the Chicago Association of Commerce, said 
it appears the Washington administration 
is only seeking power. “Licensing as a 
means of enforcing price controls is an ex- 
treme and undesirable procedure.” 


HITS BOOKKEEPING NEEDS 


John M. Myers, secretary of the Chicago 
Retail Druggists’ Association, said his mem- 
bers have more than enough bookkeeping 
and record keeping now. “What is this— 
another scheme to harrass the little fellow 
and get rid of him in business?” he asked. 

Randall Cooper, president of the State 
Street Council, said there is no need for 
such a plan. 

“This licensing scheme is a sign of the pro- 
gram’s weakness,” he said. “There wasn’t 
any such thing used or needed during the 
last war. Retailers have abided by the con- 
trols, and they will, without a power to put 
them arbitrarily out of business for some- 
thing they often don’t, under a complicated 
system and unintelligible statements of rules, 
know they're doing wrong.“ 

James L. Donnelly, executive vice president 
of the Illinois Manufacturers’ Association, 
said: 

“This proposal clearly shows the dangerous 
implications and complete futility of direct 
Government wage and price controls. The 
utter impracticability of this proposed li- 
censing scheme is immediately obvious when 
you consider there are in the United States 
240,000 manufacturing firms, 1,771,000 retail 
firms, 244,000 wholesale firms, and 5,380,000 
individual firms. 


HELD COSTLY F “URES 


“The experience with i_e OPA as well as 
the experience of every single country that 
has experimented with Government wage and 
price controls has demonstrated that such 
controls curtail production and stimulate 
inflation; that they inevitably lead to more 
Government controls, including licensing 
plans as well as profit and production con- 
trols, and that they have proved dismal and 
costly failures. 

“The wage and price controls should be 
junked when they expire June 30.” 

Fred Goerlitz, managing director of the 
Chicago Retail Merchants Association, said 
the Government through the scheme was 
trying to exact too much arbitrary power.” 


Germany Arms the East 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES R. HOWELL 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 31, 1951 


Mr. HOWELL, Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I would like to call to the attention 
of the Members of Congress a very re- 
vealing article, Germany Arms the East, 
which appeared in the May 21 edition of 
the New Republic. 

The article was written by Jean Pajus 
who has served as adviser in Germany 
to the United States Treasury Mission 
and to the Division of Investigation of 
Cartels and External Assets of the United 
States Office of Military Government and 
is now an economic consultant in New 
York City. 
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The article follows: 
GERMANY ARMS THE EAST 


(By Jean Pajus) 

Huge quantities of strategic materials— 
steel, machine tools, ball bearings and simi- 
lar commodities—are flowing steadily to the 
east from the factories of West Germany. 
On April 13, 1951, Herbert Wehner, Socialist 
chairman of the All-German Affairs Com- 
mittee of the West German parliament, 
stated that West Germany was delivering 
four times as much goods to the iron curtain 
as specified in the original trade agreement. 

How and why has West Germany become 
the funnel through which strategic materials 
continue to reach the Soviet Union and its 
satellites“ 

In March 1948 the United States inaugu- 
rated a ban on the shipment of strategic ma- 
terials to the Soviet-bloc nations. The con- 
currence of the other partners in the west- 
ern alliance was obtained to prevent trans- 
shipment of commodities to the east. After 
some disagreement over timing because of 
prior contracts made by Great Britain and 
France with Russia, the State Department 
announced on September 15, 1950, that “the 
United States Government had very effective 
agreements with west European countries 
for halting exports of strategic materials to 
Russia.” But the current debate in the Ger- 
man Bundestag demonstrates that United 
States policy has not been effective, Chan- 
cellor Konrad Adenauer has failed to imple- 
ment his stated allegiance to the purposes 
of the western democracies by not halting 
the flow of strategic goods to the east. 

The American people have been informed 
that West Germany, resuscitated economi- 
cally and politically by Marshall plan 
money, has become an integral part of the 
western system of defense. Desiring to prove 
to the West Germans that the Western Allies 
trusted Germany and the federal govern- 
ment to carry out its obligations to the west 
and take part in the general struggle against 
communism, the high commissioners, in the 
early part of 1950, took the important step 
of restoring to the Bonn government the 
authority to control exports and imports. 
This was a far-reaching decision and carried 
the clear implication that the Bonn govern- 
ment would sincerely follow through on the 
prevention of shipments of strategic mate- 
rials to the east. At the same time, the 
Soviet bloc initiated a campaign to con- 
vince the Germans that their best inter- 
ests lay in cooperation with the East. Ex- 
ploiting the national feelings of the Germans 
and the pervading desire for unity, the So- 
viet propaganda appealed especially to in- 
dustrialists to extend their dealings with 
the east bloc and thereby save their country 
from the potential devastation of a new 
war. The Russian propaganda fostered and 
nurtured strong neutralist feelings among 
the Germans. 

German big business seized the bait with 
suspicious alacrity. One trade agreement 
after another was made with the east. To 
demonstrate their interest in doing business 
with the Russians, some 30 German firms in 
the Ruhr went so far as to take quarter-page 
ads in the Communist paper, Freies Volk, 
of Diisseldorf. Even such concerns as De- 
mag and Guetthoffnungs Werke, two of the 
largest machine and iron plants in the Ruhr, 
and both recipients of Marshall plan money, 
placed ads in the German Daily Worker. In 
addition, leading personalities in the busi- 
ness world made cash contributions to the 
West German Communist Party. 

The German industrialists were attempt- 
ing to buy insurance, should trouble break 
out in Europe, to prove that they were able 
to do business with the Communists. The 
Frankfurter Zeitung, a conservative news- 
paper, in a lengthy editorial on April 1, 1950, 
explained its point of view on doing busi- 
ness with the east. Germany has always 
been the bridge to the east. Since Ger- 
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many’s life is at stake, no one would deny 
Germany the right to make such economic 
agreements as would be acceptable and to go 
directly to the big boss in Moscow instead 
of the little bosses in the east zone. 
The economic need of trade with the east 
has been frequently discussed in German 
newspaper editorials with approval. 

The relaxation of export controls in May 
1950 signaled the beginning of increased 
shipments eastward. In June, the shipment 
of ball bearings was 10 times greater than 
in the previous month; it reached $101,000 
with the bulk going to Hungary. In the 
previous 12 months, no ball bearings had 
gone to Hungary. In June, Bulgaria received 
$61,000 worth of chemical compounds; pre- 
viously she had gotten none, Shipments of 
carbon black to Bulgaria and Rumania in 
May totaled $1,000. In June, they were 
$39,000. In 1949, none had been shipped, 
The same pattern holds for other com- 
pounds, such as barium, lead, sodium, and 
nickel. 

Iron products sent to Czechoslovakia 
trebled in June, and those to Rumania 
doubled. Five times as many steel pipes 
went to Hungary in June as in May, and 
electrical equipment shipped to the satellite 
countries jumped 700 percent in that 1 
month. And American officials frankly ad- 
mitted they were fully aware that the Ger- 
man Government had engaged in statistical 
skullduggery to conceal the size of some of 
these shipments. In American trade circles, 
these circumventions of American policy 
caused dismay. Mr. Tell Berna, general 
manager of the Machine Tool Builders in 
Cleveland, called attention to the fact that 
the revived machine-tool industry in West 
Germany was shipping machine tools fi- 
nanced by the American taxpayer to the 
satellite countries under permit from the 
American military authorities. Horizontal 
boring mills were going to Poland and way 
grinders to Hungary, tools vital in the pro- 
duction of war matériel. 

Even under export control, loopholes 
existed for evading occupation regulations. 
An Economic Cooperation Administration 
staff report dated June 14, 1950, admitted 
that “No one in the export control branch 
of the Joint Export-Import Agency knew how 
many export documents were issued to Ger- 
man exporters or what happened to them 
after the exporters took them away.” 

German big business did not fear to exert 
pressure on the occupation authorities. On 
the contrary, their demands for increased 
indulgence to trade with the east were in- 
tensified. An admonition by United States 
High Commissioner John J. McCloy to West 
German industrialists that they could find 
ample markets in the west for their products 
failed to elicit anything more positive than 
the German “Jawohl.” Even as the Germans 
“jawohled” they were conducting extensive 
and hush-hush negotiations with East Ger- 
many, the Soviet Union and the Chinese for 
expanding trade with Soviet-controlled 
countries. The commodities involved were 
all on the restricted list as war potential 
goods, 

West German interest in trade with Com- 
munist China goes back to a meeting in 
Diisseldorf in November 1949, when East 
German technicians convinced the Ruhr in- 
dustrialists that China offered a vast market 
for their products, particularly for the steel 
of the Ruhr. In Moscow Mao Tse-tung in 
January 1950, agreed to an arrangement 
whereby Russia would gain a monopoly on 
all trade between West Germany and China. 
Diplomatic reports from Moscow began to 
emphasize the importance of Chinese trade 
as a means of winning over the West German 
industrialists to the side of Russia. In the 
spring of 1950, Walter Lippmann reported: 
I have reason to know from my inquiries in 

| Bonn last October (1949) that some arrange- 
ment of this sort had been exploited.” The 
, tempting bait that China trade offered to the 


steel magnates of the Ruhr was aptly stated 
by the Soviet-controlled east Berlin news- 
paper, Berliner Zeitung, in its July 27, 1950, 
issue: “China’s urgent need of steel would 
enable West Germany’s heavy industry to 
place its anticipated production surplus over 
the next few years and German steel would 
find an ever-growing market in China. China 
requires large quantities of machine tools, 
generators, engines, optical and precision in- 
struments, for her planned industries. * * * 
All the conditions are now present for the 
development of a more extensive trade be- 
tween Germany and China than existed in 
prewar times.” The paper encouraged busi- 
nessmen of West Germany to evade Allied 
restrictions and pointed out that closer eco- 
nomic ties with East Germany would pro- 
mote the unity of the country. 

When German officials were queried about 
secret negotiations with Russia, they retali- 
ated with the charge of undue interference 
with the allowable area of operations under 
the occupation statute. The flow of illegal 
goods to the east did not cease. War maté- 
riel, such as airplane parts, bomb cases, am- 
munition carriers, continued to arrive in 
East Germany. Allied security measures at- 
tempted to halt some of these shipments at 
the border, but officials calculated that only 
2 percent of rail shipments and only 10 
percent of truck shipments could be in- 
spected because of a shortage of personnel. 
German industrialists, having obtained an 
order for 100,000 tons of steel from Commu- 
nist China, traveled frequently to the Soviet 
zone and openly boasted that they had sup- 
plied East Germany with over 500,000 tons 
of high-grade steel. 

On May 6, 1950, reports reached allied of- 
ficials that nearly $3,000,000 worth of seam- 
less steel tubing—in the 1A category of 
strategic materials—and 30 tons of fittings 
were supplied to Soviet-controlled Austrian 
oilfields. On June 4, 1950, it was reported 
that prohibited goods were moving to East 
Germany at the rate of 10,000 to 20,000 tons 
a month. Although the Bonn government 
was asked to exercise control over the is- 
suance of export licenses for steel, hundreds 
were issued without a check on their ulti- 
mate destination. Iron curtain countries 
also received 100,000 tons of steel from Aus- 
tria. On July 31, 1950, the Hamburg news- 
paper, Die Welt, reported that the Swedish- 
controlled ballbearing plant at Schweinfurt 
had concluded a contract with East Ger- 
many providing for 60,000 complete roller 
bearings. 

By the late summer of 1950, the German 
press became alarmed at the extent to which 
trade with the east was resuming. The 
West Berlin Tagesspiegel pointed out that 
the firms engaging in this business were 
known to be expert in the ways and means 
of trading with the east; their books were 
scrupulously free of damaging entries. The 
paper called for an investigation by the Bonn 
government. One of the prominent German 
companies mentioned as participating in 
these deals was the firm of Otto Krause, 
owned by W. H. Schlieker, former head of 
the iron and steel department of the arma- 
ment ministry in the Nazi government. 

Iron scrap was also moving to the east, 
D. J. Lewis, secretary of the Scrap, Iron & 
Steel Import Corp., of New York, charged in 
October 1950, that the Soviet satellites were 
obtaining the major supply of German scrap. 
In Congress it was reported that 220,000 tons 
of high-grade scrap were shipped to the east 
under agreements with West Germans. By 
the end of 1950, the scandal had become so 
great that McCloy threatened to crack down 
on the German Government for its failure 
to stop the shipment of strategic materials. 
However, American protests accomplished 
very little. German countermeasures con- 
sisted of the arrest of three executive officials 
of a steel-trading concern. The illegal trade 
with the east and China did not stop. In 


February of this year a secret agreement _ 
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with China was uncovered whereby the Chi- 
nese Communists were to receive a large 
number of 314-ton Diesel trucks. One hun- 
dred fifty of these trucks had already reached 
Tientsin and 350 were packed for shipment. 
About 70 percent of all shipments of China 
consisted of iron and steel products as well 
as mechanical equipment vital to the Com- 
munists. It was an open secret that a 
Chinese trade delegation was in Germany in 
March of this year for the purpose of nego- 
tiating a trade agreement amounting to 
2,000,000,000 Deutsche marks. On February 
5, 1951, Pravda in Moscow announced an 
agreement between East and West Germany 
for the exchange of steel products, bitumi- 
nous coal and coke, electro-chemical goods, 
precision instruments, and chemicals. The 
total amount involved was scheduled to 
reach 340,000,000 Deutsche marks. 

The West Germans now seem to be mak- 
ing half-hearted attempts to crack down on 
the shipment of strategic materials to the 
Soviet-dominated countries, perhaps because 
they have learned that a Senate subcommit- 
tee headed by Senator HERBERT O’Conor, 
Democrat, of Maryland, is inquiring into the 
matter. It is not likely, however, that ef- 
forts of the Adenauer regime will seriously 
upset the existing pattern of economic neu- 
trality which, at present, is bringing big 
profits to the German industrialists. 

West Germany has become the Achilles 
heel of United States efforts to prevent stra- 
tegic materials from reaching the satellite 
countries. It is doubtful whether any meas- 
ures short of restoring Allied control over 
the export of goods will be effective. Much 
of the economic rationale of Germany's trade 
with the east would evaporate if West Ger- 
many sincerely undertook its obligations to 
become an integral part of the western de- 
fense system. But there is no evidence as 
yet that the German leopard is ready to 
change its spots. 


Moral Rearmament Gains—Possible Cure 
for Communism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. ROSS ADAIR 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 31, 1951 


Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
the following article from the Hoosier 
Farmer for February 1951: 


MoraL REARMAMENT GAINS—PossIBLE CURE 
FOR COMMUNISM 


(By Edna Moore Colby) 


Americans everywhere are convulsed with 
fear—a new and strange experience for a 
nation that was founded on the principles of 
justice and a belief in God. For the first 
time in history the United States is con- 
fronted with a more numerous enemy, at a 
time when our geographic advantages can 
no longer assure us any great degree of se- 
curity. We have only our highly touted pro- 
ductive methods on which to fall back. 

It is possible that those productive meth- 
ods and our capacity to make them work 
might again save our necks should a world 
war break into the open. The immensity of 
such a task belies its probability. Europe 
believes that all the western nations com- 
bined cannot build an army strong enough 
to compete with the Communists—unless we 
can unite on an ideological basis as the ene- 
my has done. 

The author attended a moral rearmament 
assembly in Washington early last month 
and approached the event with the usual 
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skeptical attitude which factual reporting 
requires. Representatives from 22 nations, 
each testifying from the platform of the 
assembly room, soon dispelled that skep- 
ticism. 


MORAL REARMAMENT EXPLAINED 


What is moral rearmament? It is a re- 
vival of Christian teachings. It sets up ab- 
solute standards of honesty, purity, unself- 
ishness, and love, which with the help of 
divine guidance boldly and fearlessly at- 
tempts to and is solving man's problems, at 
the personal, family, business, national, and 
international levels. 

At this point you are probably saying “that 
is what my church has been teaching all 
these years.”. But someplace the timing has 
been wrong. Perhaps the church has missed 
the boat in the problem of uniting peoples 
on a common spiritual ground, devoid of 
creed or doctrine, and simplified to every 
man’s use. This moral rearmament attempts 
and is doing. It should in time revitalize 
the church and arouse the Christian to his 
real mission. 

This ideology, far superior to communism, 
rises above all denominational factions, all 
race barriers, all creeds, and all national 
concepts. It is the one idea that can defeat 
communism at its own game but by Christian 
rules. Already the enemy is on the defen- 
sive in some areas, where the party forbids 
its members from attending a moral rearma- 
ments meeting or visiting in the home of a 
person who has attended one. Heretofore 
the Communist Party has advanced by send- 
ing its members into the ranks and meetings 
of other groups to ferret out their weaknesses 
and so to capitalize on them. By open criti- 
cism they have spread disunity. 


COMMUNIST VIEW GIVEN 


Max Bladek, Communist for 26 years but 
now working for the advancement of moral 
rearmament, had this to say about the Com- 
munists’ opinion of the Western Hemisphere: 
“With people who have no uniting ideology, 
you can do anything you want. The Western 
‘World has many ideologies on a congressional 
or national basis, They cannot get together 
because the water is too deep. 

“The English are just for the English. The 
French are guided by strong traditions and 
national pride. Italy has the problem of ex- 
treme rich and extreme poor. Spain has 
fascism, In Scandinavia the living stand- 
ards are high, and they are not interested 
in their neighbors. In Holland and Belgium, 
they are having difficulties with their royal 
houses. In America it is, What does it cost? 
How much do I own? And what does it pay? 
That is what the Communists think of the 
west.“ 

MRA is the ideology which can spread 
unity and create it where it has never before 
existed. Moral Rearmament could cure com- 
munism, because it builds character, 
strengthens family ties, erases bitterness 
which exists between different economic 
groups; and in high places of government it 
has already begun to solve age-old problems. 
Approached with absolute honesty and un- 
selfishness, every problem can be solved. 


MANY SUPPORT MRA 


At the Washington assembly, military lead- 
ers from European countries, management 
and labor from the United States, and many 
other lands, professional people, Government 
Officials, eminent women, and the clergy 
joined in support of Moral Rearmament. 

On their faces were written these four 
standards. They each started with their 
own personal problems. They became 
changed men and women because of the 
spiritually clarifying effect of MRA upon 
their lives. I heard an attorney say that 
since accepting the principles of MRA he 
has refused to take a divorce case for trial. 
A farmer from California said that he could 
not accept, from Government, pay for what 


he should do for himself. He is the steward 
of his soil and as such will maintain its 
fertility. The stories were multiplied time 
and again as the conference progressed. 

We Americans often overlook the fact that 
the materialism of the east (which is com- 
munism) grew out of the materialism of the 
west. Karl Marx was the son of an English 
rabbi. His book, Das Kapital, which is the 
bible of communism has gathered dynamite 
in the east while the application of the 
principles of Christian democracy have 
gathered dust in the west. 


IDEOLOGY HAS MANY NAMES 


The idea of Moral Rearmament was con- 
ceived by Dr. Frank Buchman, a Lutheran 
minister of Pennsylvania, who while study- 
ing in Oxford University interested a group 
of students in this ideology as the answer 
to man’s problems. The press first called 
the idea the Oxford Movement, ther. it was 
Buchmanism, now it is Moral Rearmament, 

The movement is evangelistic in nature 
and techniques. About 500 people work full 
time without salaries for the promotion of 
the idea. The expenses are met through 
voluntary donation. This is difficult for us 
Americans to understand until we see and 
come within reach of their zeal. Their day 
starts with a quiet time. 

The European headquarters of MRA is at 
Caux, Switzerland. Since the war 30,000 per- 
sons have gone there for spiritual regenera- 
tion. Los Angeles is ihe American headquar- 
ters with a summer camp program at Mack- 
inac Island. The idea is promulgated by 
teams who enter “trouble spots” to help iron 
out difficulties. Thus strikes have been 
broken, violence has been averted, and homes 
have been reunited. But the change has al- 
ways started with the individual, 

A high-handed boss suddenly decides to 
resort to reason and justice, with guidance 
from God. A union leader suddenly finds 
that he is a better leader when he apologizes 
for his mistakes and regards his boss as a 
human being. New understanding develops 
and old grievances are soon forgotten. 

Industrialists from this and other coun- 
tries stood to testify at length to these mod- 
ern miracles. Military leaders told a story of 
using this old ideology, made new, to put a 
new kind of discipline in their men, that 
discipline which comes from within. 

Gordon McDonald, former head of the De- 
troit CIO, who once picketed with a sign on 
a 2 by 4 which he could use as a bludgeon if 
need be, and with a chain in his pocket for 
further use should he lose his club—this man 
also spoke in Washington. He met the MRA 
folks. His attitude changed. Fifty griev- 
ances which his union held against their 
management at the time were discarded, 
The others were settled in 4 hours, 


MRA AND FARMERS 


I could go on and on telling of these exam- 
ples of personal adjustment and the elimi- 
nation of hatreds. You deserve to know more 
about what MRA has done for farmers and 
agriculture. 

The four absolute standards have im- 
proved relationships between owner and em- 
ployee whenever given a chance. The living 
conditions of farm workers have been im- 
proved, and because of the new interest in 
their welfare they show their gratitude by 
increased effort. The Farmers Union of 
western Canada was Communist infiltrated, 
The delegate body was confused on vital is- 
sues till Moral Rearmament redefined the 
problems. 

An educational program could reawaken 
the love of the land. While the farm prob- 
lems of the United States are not as acute as 
in other countries, it is wise to keep abreast 
of trends. For example, in Sweden 26,000 
farms could not obtain labor to care for their 
dairy herds, so the cows had to be sold. The 
migration from rural areas to cities could 
duplicate this situation in this country if our 
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economy made it impossible to buy milking 
machines 


An interesting story was told by Bert De- 
Vries, a Hollander who is agricultural eco- 
nomics adviser to the World Bank. In an 
area in Java before the war, the government 
had undertaken to arouse an interest in the 
practicability of fertilization and scientific 
farming through a paternalistic system of 
financial aid. Two million people in the area 
starved to death. After the war, the farmers 
decided to take matters in their own hands 
to stop this terrible death toll. 


STARVATION IS CURBED 


Banded together they inspired others with 
their example of good farming and honesty 
toward the land. The idea spread like wild- 
fire and starvation was cut to a minimum. 

Without exception, representatives from 
these 22 lands were very grateful for Mar- 
shall-plan aid; but it was pointed out that 
if you throw food to a man, you make him an 
enemy. In the ancient battle between Islam 
and Christianity, the latter won because it 
demanded more of men, not because it made 
life easy for men. Nothing less than that can 
capture the people and lead them to a de- 
mocracy led by God. 

One and all at the Washington assembly 
were agreed that there must be immediate 
military rearmament to give us time to 
strengthen our unity and grasp this new-old 
ideology which can conquer by its superior- 
ity. Without spiritual unity we cannot de- 
pend on the help of the European nations. 
With it there may be an end to the threat 
of communism. 


He Is the Stranger Who Is My Brother 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE B. SCHWABE 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 31, 1951 


Mr. SCHWABE. Mr. Speaker, thou- 
sands of people yesterday visited the 
Tomb of the Unknown Soldier in Arling- 
ton Cemetery, near Washington, D. C. 
Numerous patriotic organizations spon- 
sored programs commemorating the 
valor, the patriotism, and the self-sacri- 
fice of the thousands who are buried in 
Arlington National Cemetery and of the 
unnumbered dead who made the su- 
preme sacrifice in the numerous wars 
in which we have been engaged from 
the Revolutionary War down to and in- 
cluding the Korean encounter. But 
there is something unusual when people 
assemble at the Tomb of the Unknown 
Soldier. None of us knew who the sol- 
dier was for whom this monument was 
erected by our Government, and where 
a watch by uniformed men is maintained 
constantly, but we all know that some- 
one is buried there who typifies true 
American patriotism at its best. I re- 
cently saw an ad in one of our periodi- 
cals furnished by one of our leading 
life insurance companies, entitled “He 
Is the Stranger Who Is My Brother.” It 
is a remarkable tribute to the Unknown 
Soldier buried at this tomb in Arlington. 
He may have been a relative, close or 
remote, of yours or mine. Noone knows 
who he was or whence he came, but we 
all know he was an American, and that 
is all we need to know. Here is this 
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beautiful tribute, entitled “He Is the 
Stranger Who Is My Brother”: 


This is the story of a man I never knew, 
and yet I know all about him. 

He is dead now, and he lies in a tomb of 
polished marble whose splendor would sur- 
prise him, And people come from every- 
where to stand here with their heads bowed, 
their eyes serious, their hearts filled with 
mourning for this man they never knew. 

Because he wore a uniform when he died, 
they call him the Unknown Soldier. I think 
he was a good soldier, though fighting was 
never his business. He was a man of peace, 
I’m sure, though he never told me. 

He was born on a farm in the Dakotas, or 
was it a miner’s cottage in Pennsylvania, a 
tenement in the Bronx, a ranch house in 
Texas, a duplex apartment on Park Avenue? 
I can't be sure, as I stand here with my hat 
in my hand, reverent at the grave of this 
man I never knew. 

I don't know his name or his business; 
whether his grammar was good, his accent 
like mine; what books he read; what church 
he went to; which way he voted; how much 
money he had. 

Was he a poet, bookkeeper, truck driver, 
surgeon, lumberjack, errand boy, student? 
Was he telling a joke, or cursing his sergeant, 
or writing to his family, when the missile 
came? 

I don’t know. For when they picked this 
man, from among all our nameless dead, he 
was lying quiet in a closed coffin, and known 
only to God. 

But I do know that he is deserving of 
honor and respect. For, whoever he may 
be, I feel sure he must have believed, as I 
do, in the equality of men, the promise of 
men, the duty of men to live justly with each 
other and with themselves. 

And that is why I stand here with my hat 
in my hand, reverent at the grave of the 
stranger who is my brother, my father, my 
son, my countryman, my friend. 


Dedication Services at the Carter Barron 
% Amphitheater, May 15, 1951 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD B. RUSSELL 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, June 1, 1951 


Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, in ac- 
cordance with permission granted dur- 
ing the course of the Senate proceed- 
ings today, I submit for printing in the 
Appendix of the Recorp the address of 
the President of the United States at the 
dedication of the Carter Barron Amphi- 
theater in Washington on May 25, 1951, 
and the eulogy to Carter Barron read by 
Mr. Walter Pidgeon on the same oc- 
casion. 

The address and eulogy are as follows: 
ADDRESS BY THE PRESIDENT AT THE DEDICATION 

CEREMONIES CARTER BARRON AMPHITHEATER 

May 25, 1951 

Mr. Secretary, ladies, and gentlemen, I 
don’t know when I have been in a more im- 
pressive and well worth-while ceremony. 
The entertainment which Carter had been 
having here in Washington, and which was 
given here for him tonight, was magnifi- 
cent—the singers beyond compare, the 
dancers wonderful; Eugene List, I met him 
at Potsdam, and had him sent to Paris for 
that A flat, opus 42 Chopin waltz. The 
two pieces he played tonight were played 


especially because he thinks I like them— 
and I do. 

It is a pleasure to me to be able to make a 
small contribution to the memory of Carter 
Barron and for the dedication of this won- 
derful amphitheater. This amphitheater is 
the result of the efforts of Carter Barron. I 
knew him very well. He was just what 
Walter Pidgeon said he was, he was the ideal 
southern gentleman. 

I spent many hours with Carter, talking 
about this great Capital of the United 
States—literally and really the Capital of the 
world. He and I talked about the improve- 
ment of this wonderful city. We talked of 
the necessity for expanding its plan, and for 
making it just what it ought to be: the most 
beautiful city in the world, and also the 
most useful. 

We discussed many a time an auditorium 
that would seat 40,000 people, and a stadium 
that would seat a hundred thousand peo- 
ple—and this amphitheater, for the purpose 
for which it was constructed, and for which 
it is being used. 

Those are grand plans. I knew a city plan- 
ner in Chicago one time, named V. H. Burn- 
ham; and he had a motto which said “Make 
no little plans. Great plans can always be 
amended to meet the situation. Little plans 
can never be expanded into great plans.” 

I hope that Washington City and the 
Government which is responsible for this 
great Capital, will bear that in mind. I am 
doing everything I can to make this the 
great city it ough: to be. 

I was very fond of Carter, and it is fitting 
that the first play given in this theater 
should be called the Faith of Our Fathers. 
We ought to think deeply about that phrase 
“faith of our fathers.” We ought to ask our- 
selves what the faith of our fathers really 
was, and what it means to us today. 

The faith of our fathers is expressed in the 
Declaration of Independence and in the Bill 
of Rights. It is set forth in perfectly sim- 
ple terms: We hold these truths to be self- 
evident, that all men are created equal, and 
that they are endowed by their Creator with 
certain unalienable rights.” 

This faith is the basis of free government. 
This faith is the basis of the Declaration of 


‘Independence, and the Constitution of the 


United States, the greatest document of 
government that was ever written in the his- 
tory of man. 

Many times in our history this faith has 
appeared to weaken, and our Government 
has appeared to have turned toward back- 
ward reaction. After that has happened, 
however, men have gone back to the faith of 
our Declaration of Independence and our 
Bill of Rights, and they have found there 
the strength and the courage to make our 
country stronger and better. 

There are now many other nations that 
share our faith in free government. Since 
1776 this faith has swept around the world. 
It now includes the free nations of Europe, 
and South and Central America, the Near 
East and Africa, and in recent years it has 
created many new and independent free na- 
tions in Asia. 

This faith is the only hope for peace and 
freedom in the world. 

Faith and free government have always 
been opposed by dictatorships. Today it is 
being threatened by a new and terrible tyr- 
anny. Hitler and Mussolini never had any- 
thing to match the terrible secret police of 
the Kremlin. The situation in Russia is al- 
most fantastic. Nobody there can go to bed 
without the fear that the secret police may 
come in the night and take them away, nev- 
er to be seen again, The Soviet is extending 
this slave system to the countries they now 
control. 

In Eastern Germany—and I have this on 
the authority of no less a person than the 
bishop of Eastern Berlin, who paid me a 
visit not very long ago—in Eastern Ger- 
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many, thousands of persons have been kid- 
naped by the secret police. They just dis- 
appear, and are never heard of again. They 
kidnap the children between the ages of 10 
and 16, and carry them off to Moscow. And 
those children never come home, 

This is the kind of danger we are facing. 
This is what we are up against. It is our 
business, and our duty, to keep this thing 
from spreading. If we are to preserve free- 
dom in the world, we must act together with 
the other nations that share our faith. We 
must try to create world peace under law. 
We must have a world-wide organization of 
nations that will put a stop to war and set- 
tle disputes peacefully. 

This has been the constant aim of our 
foreign policy. This is what we are fighting 
for in Korea. We are fighting in Korea to 
preserve the United Nations, and to give it 
strength and power to enforce its mandates. 
We are fighting in Korea to prevent a third 
world war. That is the greatest cause in the 
world. $ 

Our men and boys are fighting in Korea, 
struggling and dying to save us from the hor- 
rors of a third world war. They are fighting 
to make a world organization that wlll pre- 
vent war in the future. 

It is up to us to see that they do not fight 
and die in vain. 

It is up to us to stop petty bickering, to 
support them by our words, by our deeds, 
and by our prayers. 

If we can stop that petty political bicker- 
ing, stop the misrepresentations, and the 
character assassinations in this country, I 
am sure that our faith will succeed, we will 
be living the faith of our fathers, and victory 
will be ours. 

We must believe in the faith of our 
fathers. We must believe in freedom and 
justice and fairness. We must believe in 
human rights and civil rights for every 
man, be he yellow, red, black, or white. We 
must act in accordance with that belief, and 
if we do act in accordance with the faith 
of our fathers, there will be no question 
about the outcome, we will attain world con- 
cord and world peace. 


EULOGY To CARTER Barron Reap By WALTER 
PIDGEON DURING DEDICATION CEREMONIES 
ON May 25, 1951 . 


The most lasting memorials are a man’s 
own good works. His worthy deeds laid one 
upon another raise a higher column than 
any made with stone. His numberless acts 
of kindness and of love form a more perfect 
arch. 

To these nobler memorials to the memory 
of Carter T. Barron, we assemble tonight to 
add a memorial of stone and concrete, brick 
and steel. It is uniquely appropriate that 
an amphitheater should bear his name, an 
amphitheater which, but for his devotion to 
the great project of which it was a part, 
would not exist at all. It is typical of the 
many fine physical resources of Washington 
that owe their existence to his work and 
his leadership. It is especially fitting that 
this community should use a theater to pay 
back to him some of the things he paid to 
the theater, in a lifetime of effort. 

Like the very best of all material me- 
morials, this theater will do its real service 
by inspiring in the minds of men and women 
recollections that constitute, in their own 
way. a kind of immortality. When the lights 
go up on this stage, when the orchestra's 
music bursts forth, when the show goes on, 
night after night into the numberless nights 
of the future, memories will be wakened 
and revived. i 

The Georgia schoolma’am on the center 
aisle will think of the boy who left the class- 
room rather than wrestle with rhyme. The 
elderly lady down right front will recall the 
red-headed busboy who made her visit to a 
cafeteria a joy. The middle-aged man in the 
front row will turn his mind back to the 
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flashing halfback of Georgia Tech in the 
twenties. The newspaperman on the right 
aisle will think of all the happy occasions 
when this man joined his friends of the the- 
ater world with those of the newspaper world. 
The politician in the front row will recall, as 
the lights go up, the many times this man 
made the lights go up for the party to which 
he belonged. The veteran in the back row 
will think of the trouble this man took to 
bring the stage to servicemen’s clubs. The 
teen-age boy on th. outside left aisle will 
think again of the gym that lured him from 
the streets and alleys into a boys’ club, built 
with the funds that this man helped to 
raise. The people behind the footlights will 
be reminded of the friendly interest and help 
of a theater manager in Washington and 
Atlanta. 

If none could enter here tonight but by 
presenting a personal account of a gift of 
this man’s time, talent, counsel, or money 
to some person or some cause in need of hu- 
man kindness and help, not a seat in this 
amphitheatre would be empty. 

And many such there will be in every audi- 
ence that ever gathers here. And they will 
all remember. And they will pass on to their 
children, who will pass on to their children, 
the memory of a man who felt that every 
worthy cause had a claim upon him. He was 
the embodiment of civic responsibility in a 
city where this is no common virtue. He was 
the exemplar of civic duty in a community 
where it sometimes is appealed to in vain. To 
these public virtues were added the private 
virtues of gentleness, kindness, thoughtful- 
ness, and humility. 

In a city that has only residents, he was a 
first citizen. In a life that was crowded with 
conflicting claims he was a citizen first. 

What he was, what he did, what he said, 
what he thought for the city of Washington 
here in this spot, among these wooded hills, 
each night as the lights go up on down 
through the years will be freshly remembered, 
(James Russell Wiggins.) 


Memorial Day, 1951 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARLEY M. KILGORE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, June 1, 1951 


Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recor an editorial 
entitled “Something for Memorial Day, 
1951,” which appeared in the Parkers- 
burg (W. Va.) Sentinel. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

SOMETHING For MEMORIAL Day, 1951 

As the American economy begins to groan 
under the strain of the defense effort, and 
high prices and shortages begin to plague us, 
we are prone to complain our lot. George 
Murphy, Jr., wounded while a soldier during 
World War II, remembers his buddies, past 
and present, in a vivid column in the Manteca 
(Calif.) Bulletin: 

We would like to apologize to all service- 
men—it seems we have been developing a 
case of “civilianitis.’ That means a lot of 
crying about life on the home front. 

We were lying in bed the other night worry- 
ing about this and that when we heard our 
conscience open fire. Our conscience made 
& little speech like this: 

You're worried, aren't you, Murph? You've 
got big problems. Things look tough next 
year. No new cars, maybe—so maybe no 


automobile ads. That's a good chunk of your 
revenue, isn’t it? You've got payments at 
the bank to meet and maybe you can’t get 
enough newsprint to put out enough pages 
to make the payments, Things are sure 
rough. 

But how about the boys in Korea? What 
have they got to lose? Not much, they don't 
own anything. No; they have much to lose, 
just their lives. 

Ever stop to think that about 1 in each 
1,500 is saving your comfortable neck? 

The trouble is, you forget too easily. You 
forget that this war is just as tough as the 
last one, or maybe tougher. 

Well, just remember one thing—those guys 
are just about the same as they were last 
time. And they're having the same horrible 
things happen to them. 

Think back a few years. Remember Sam 
Neville. He was the first man you saw die 
at Pearl Harbor. You remember Sam. He 
was that guy in division you always thought 
looked awfully old to be a third-class radio- 
man. Remember how you were standing on 
the second deck and watched Sam run down 
that ladder? He slipped, and was wedged 
between the ladder steps, flat on his back. 
The guys at Pearl Harbor were panicky. 
They came down that ladder behind Sam 
and, one by one, they stepped in his face. 

That was panic. Don't think for a minute 
that there wasn't plenty of panic when the 
Chinese broke through in Korea. And there 
was some nice old guy like Sam Neville there, 
too 


Remember Terlizzi? Always good for a 
laugh—the ship’s comedian. But he wasn’t 
laughing the last time you saw him. You 
looked up quick to secondary aft when you 
felt the heat. It wasn't a pretty sight. The 
first one you saw was Terlizzi. He was sway- 
ing back and forth on the gun platform, 
his mouth working like he was trying to talk. 
He still had his phones on—but no clothes, 
They were burned off and his flesh hung 
down from his body in strips. He was dead 
when you got up there. 

Somewhere in Korea is a guy just like 
Terlizzi. Maybe he burned in a tank, a feep, 
or an airplane. Maybe he was No. 31,467 
on some casualty list, but to some people 
he was a nice guy with a sense of humor and 
had a name like Terlizzi, 

And Boats Power. A nice guy with a 
crooked smile. One of the best little gun- 
ners in the business. That torpedo plane 
got him. You took a chipping iron and 
scraped him away from his 20-millimeter 
gun where his flesh had fused with the metal. 
A lot of guys in Korea have been scraped up 
by their buddies. 

And what about Smooge Schroeder. Used 
to be a wrestler in a carnival; as tough as 
they come. He was always good for a laugh, 
too, Take that night when the first big 
shell screamed over the fantail. Smooge 
shouted, “I’m a lover, not a fighter,” and 
your nerves felt better after laughing at his 
joke. When that next shell hit, you both 
went down together. Only Schroeder didn't 
get up—he was cut in two by a chunk of hot 
metal. 

That's the night you realized that war is 
a bloody mess. You used to think people 
got killed with neat little bullet holes. But 
they don't. They usually get smashed up. 

There are probably a few guys in Korea 
like Jack McBride. When the chips were 
down, he came through. You've always 
wondered what made Jack do what he did 
the night the shell hit your gun. He was 
down in the director tub and lost both legs 


at the knees. But somehow he crawled out 


of the tub, dragged himself across the deck, 
crawled down the ladder into chief's quarters 
and backed up in a corner, where he died. 
And when they carried you down to chief’s 
quarters, the first thing you saw in the dim 
light was Jack. You felt a little sick to 
your stomach. Wonder how many guys in 
Korea are going to feel the same way? 
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And when they set your stretcher down 
on the table, you didn’t feel very funny, did 
you? The “doc” cut your pants away and 
you could see bones sticking through the 
flesh. You turned away and saw Sig Hanna 
on the next table. He was half propped up 
against a stanchion and you could see his 
guts oozing through the holes in his shirt. 
Remember how he leaned over a little and 
said, “Howya doing, Gunner. Isn’t this a 
helluva way to make a living?” And in 20 
minutes, he was dead. 

Korea is full of guys—good American 
guys—who can crack a smile 20 minutes 
before they die. 

And you're worried about the price of 
eggs? Quit worrying, forget it, you never 
had it so good. 


Dixie’s New Design for Living 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARL ELLIOTT 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 18, 1951 


Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Speaker, with the 
threats of prolonged and extensive war 
and the shadows of communism falling 
heavily on the United States today, it 
seems to me that one of the most vital 
assets to our national defense program 
is unity among the American people. A 
united people who believe and trust in 
each other and in their Government can 
withstand whatever is necessary to pre- 
serve America. 

This unity begins at home, takes on 
broader aspects, and eventually spreads 
throughout the Nation. 

A prime example of establishing unity 
at home is being practiced today by 
many of the rural people in our South- 
ern States. To overcome the isolation 
that sometimes results from living in 
rural areas, these people have united 
themselves into groups which have de- 
veloped into theoretical communities, 

It all began with the organization of 
groups to compete against each other in 
farming, homemaking, recreation, and 
other phases. Most important, the con- 
tests have shown the people that it’s fun 
to work with each other and practice 
brotherly love rather than to live their 
own private lives apart from the rest of 
the world. 

As a result, group members have trans- 
formed their homes into neat, clean 
places; cultivated land previously left to 
ruin; built recreational centers; and im- 
proved school facilities. They have se- 
cured better rural roads by strongly 
showing a justification for them. 

In short, they have raised their stand- 
ard of living through the simple act of 
cooperation. 

As an elaboration on the commenda- 
ble work of these rural people, I am in- 
cluding as a part of my remarks an ar- 
ticle by Dickson Hartwell from the April 
issue of Nation’s Business magazine and 
entitled “Dixie’s New Design for Living”: 

Drxre’s New DESIGN For LIVING 
(By Dickson Hartwell) 
No one knows precisely who started it. 


But recent visitors to Georgia, Tennessee, 
and adjacent States are wi a kind 


_ Of revolution, People there have discovered 
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a new way to live together. It has improved 
their surroundings, made more money for 
them and, for many, transformed their lives, 
They are happy as they never were before. 

Five years ago gray, alert Mrs. Minnie Tay- 
lor was probably the loneliest woman in 
Georgia. Certainly she was the most forlorn 
in Liberty, the 52-family hamlet where she 
lived. Like millions of others, she was 
starved for companionship, for people to talk 
and plan and share with. Not once in her 
fifty-odd years had there been a social gath- 
ering in her hill country community. Only 
at church or Sunday school was there a 
chance even for a snatch of gossip. 

“I used to sit at home just waiting from 
one Sunday to the next,” Minnie Taylor 
says. “There was nobody even to holler to.” 

But today there is relatively as much ex- 
citement in Liberty as in Times Square on 
Saturday night. No longer lonely, Minnie 
Taylor is in the thick of it. She and almost 
everyone are active members of some com- 
mittee and more than 80 meetings are held 
annually. For the first time in 116 years 
Liberty people are working together and 
having fun being neighbors. 

What is happening in Liberty is happen- 
ing in a thousand other places, in big city 
suburbs, factory towns, and rural areas. It 
began in 1944 with a simple idea. Sparked 
by the chamber of commerce, Knoxville, 
Tenn., civic groups offered prize money to 
stimulate better farming. The idea—a con- 
test—was ancient, but this one had a novel 
twist. Instead of pitting farmer against 
farmer, it called for organizing groups of 
neighboring families into permanent com- 
munities. Each year these communities 
would compete against each other on self- 
improvement. 

This little twist did the trick. Realization 
that it’s more fun to work with your neigh- 
bor than against him burst on the people 
around Knoxville like sunshine. Where old- 
ntyle contests had met with apathy, the new 
idea prairie-fired. With donated local and 
regional prizes soon totaling thousands of 
dollars, the contests now cover all of Tennes- 
see, half of Georgia and parts of Alabama 
and Virginia. In 1951 they are spreading 
throughout Arkansas. After a recent survey 
of results, an amazed investigator of the 
conservative Federal Reserve Bank of At- 
lanta termed the contests, “a phenomenal 
success.” 

In the country around Knoxville, Nash- 
ville, and Atlanta, I recently saw farms in 
contesting communities that 5 years ago 
were gutted by erosion and overgrown with 
brush and sage that are now lushly verdant, 
I watched fattening beef cattle, sturdy hogs, 
and high-producing cows grazing where 
scrawny razorbacks had once gone hungry. 
Tobacco Road shacks have changed magically 
into spick-and-span white cottages. That 
classic southern trade-mark—the outdoor 
privy—is fast disappearing. 

But most important is what is happening 
to the people, It shows up in little things. 
In liberty, for example, a man used to meet 
his troubles alone. Today trouble has the 
whole community to fight. When 77-year- 
old Jim Loggins fell ill his neighbors har- 
vested his crops. Ed Duncan hasn't been 
well for months but he hasn't been hungry— 
the community club sees to that. After his 
ornery mule bolted, Ed Taylor was hospital- 
ized with a stubborn shinbone infection. 
Neighbors butchered his fattened hogs, gath- 
ered his corn, and chopped his wood all 
winter. When spring came they planted his 
crop. It cost him nothing. Now Ed is well. 
No one has to tell him, “Love thy neighbor.” 

Though there are those who would like to 
see the contest limited strictly to agricul- 
tural communities, some factory towns have 
entered the competition. Mascot, Tenn., 
largely owned by the American Zinc Co., is 
cne of them. 

In 1948 the morale of Mascot people was 
low, much of the air was heavily polluted 

_ with limestone dust, there wasn’t a single 


playground or recreation facility and de- 
spite money-losing expenditures by the com- 
pany, the houses were in a dismal state of 
disrepair. 

Today Mascot has a concrete tennis court, 
a reconditioned library, a children’s sum- 
mer playground staffed by two paid super- 
visors, a weekly movie, a monthly square 
dance, two school basketball teams, and a 
State championship baseball team. 

The community hired an engineer to de- 
sign a new school lighting system. Lacking 
a picnic spot, they cleared a 5-acre tract of 
underbrush, set out lunch tables and out- 
door cooking grills. Dust-control devices 
were installed at the plant. Borrowing spray 
equipment from the company, the contest 
committee offered to paint any man’s house, 
company-owned or not. In a few hours evil 
six-room eyesores were converted into credit- 
able homes. 

As the drab town brightened, more people 
took part. Men living in company-owned 
houses who once swore to “let the dump 
cave in before I'd spend a dime on it” got 
out tool kits and built shelves, repapered 
and painted, closed in old-fashioned claw- 
footed bathtubs, sanded and waxed floors, 
They put modern plumbing in company- 
owned houses. 

Employees who once used spare energy 
grumbling against the company uncovered 
real grievances against the county school 
board—a lunchroom that leaks during fre- 
quent rains, sagging floors separated 6 inches 
from baseboards, a seepage of water from 
the boys’ latrine to the kitchen. When the 
county school supervisor refused to inspect 
the premises, they hired a photographer, took 
damning picture evidence, and carried it in 
a body to her office. They got action. 

“Nobody here thinks of Mascot as a com- 
pany town any more,” freckled Bill Arm- 
strong, community chairman, told me, “It’s 
our town. We can make it as good as we 
want it to be.” 

Being thus organized for group action, 
community clubs undertake unusual civic 
responsibilities. When lackadaisical authori- 
ties failed to stop serious chicken thievery, 
one club posted a $200 reward and jailed the 


culprits within a week. A honky-tonk road- - 


house threatened the morals of its young- 
sters, so another group promptly arranged its 
sale and reconversion into a private resi- 
dence. 

In Tennessee, the Mount Lebanon Club 
members checked on a nearby poor farm and 
were shocked at filth, infestation, and lack 
of sanitation in a firetrap building. Mrs. 
Minnie Buchanan and Miss Elsie Hudson 
were sent to arouse every club in the county, 
With photographic documentation, a dele- 
gation met county officials. “We represent 
500 families,” they said. “We want some- 
thing done.” Christmas 1949 the inmates 
moved into a new, fireproof, $30,000 building. 

Community groups go right to the top. 
Little 60-family Sharon, Tenn., badly needed 
improvement of an often impassable county 
road. A committee of five was appointed to 
appeal to then Gov, Jim McCord in person. 
But instead of 5, a delegation of 75 showed 
up. The Governor met them in the senate 
chamber and told them, sorry, he couldn't 
fix their road. 

But the once meek Sharon people refused 
to accept his brush-off. They harassed him 
with pesky facts he couldn't turn aside. 
Annoyed that a pip-squeak community was 
so troublesome, McCord’s temper mounted. 
Then Sharon's tall, hadsome Mrs. Harry 
Bracey rose and calmly pulled the facts to- 
gether. Farmers were forced to take their 
tobacco to a more distant market; people 
couldn't get to church; they were deprived 
of a needed bus line; school teachers hesi- 
tated to accept jobs in Sharon; everyone was 
blocked from convenient shopping areas, 
They got the road. 

Such achievements impress contest Judges 


who spend several weeks minutely compar- 
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ing progress among the contestants. Points 
are scored for improved farming methods, 
increased family food supply, home beautifi- 
cation and modernization, effective club or- 
ganization, and community recreational fa- 
cilities. Prizes for county, regional, and 
State winners, raised and donated by spon- 
soring chambers of commerce, range from 
$25 to $1,000. 

Community clubs make elaborate progress 
reports to the judges, omitting no detail 
that might be worth a point. Some, from 
the back country, are proudly printed in 
crude frontier lettering. A long list from 
Bean Creek near Lynch Mountain in northern 
Georgia ended with these items: 

“Millie Garrett have two new bed spreads 
and two new rocking chairs.” 

“Charlie Anderson have new curtons and 
a new refrigerator.” 

“Alice Goldwire have covered hur smoke- 
house.” 

But the sense of well-being that springs 
from such things as new bed spreads, inside 
bathrooms, brightly painted houses and a 
high development of civic responsibility is 
enhanced measurably by the effect of the 
contests on the income of the participants. 
Fertile farms and improved techniques pay 
big dividends and dozens of farmers told me 
the contests had helped them make more 
money. With the advice of agricultural 
agents, crops are balanced, purebred stock is 
purchased and land terraced and pastured to 
curb erosion. As one man explained: “When 
your neighbors start fixing up, you've got to 
do it, too. Nobody wants to be the drag- 
tail farm.” 

Joel Fort, manager of the Federal Reserve 
Bank, Nashville branch, and an enthusiastic 
contest backer, told me that a partial analy- 
sis from central Tennessee alone showed that 
in 3 years contestants spent $2,060,000 for 
home furnishings, $2,022,000 for electrical 
equipment, $6,682,000 for home buildings 
and repairs and $4,462,000 for new farm ma- 
chinery. Much, if not most of this, he says, 
was stimulated by the contests. 

Realistic Assistant Secretary of Agriculture 
Knox T. Hutchinson made an on-the-spot 
check-up. “These contests are revolution- 
ary,” he said. “The important thing is the 
people are doing it for themselves. There 
is no Government bonus and no subsidy. 
‘They've found by working together they can 
literally lift themselves by their bootstraps.” 

Even sponsors are amazed at the competi- 
tors’ enthusiasm. On the eve of an annual 
prize award banquet at Nashville’s Maxwell 
House, a sleet storm swept the State, icing 
roads and disrupting communications. A 
glum banquet committee of the Nashville 
Chamber of Commerce met the next morn- 
ing. With 600 reservations the consensus 
was maybe 100 would show up. At this 
gloomy moment a delegation of cheerful 
contestants burst into the meeting. They 
were going to do the town before the ban- 
quet. Where had they come from? Why 
from near Sparta, 100 miles away. “Roads 
were a little skiddy,” the chairman reported, 
“but we wouldn't miss this for anything. 
We expect to win first prize.” The banquet 
committee relaxed. There were 550 at the 
dinner. 

Businessmen visiting contesting regions 
have seen the results and returned home, in- 
spired, to initiate the idea in their own areas 
through their local chambers of commerce. 
Large organizations like the Atlanta Cham- 
ber of Commerce, through its Farmer's Club, 
supply a full-time staff member to aid the 
‘communities and cooperate with county farm 
agents. Community committees are organ- 
ized usually after a single meeting at which 
a representative from a successful group de- 
scribes his organization’s accomplishments. 
The contests have spread into five States al- 
most entirely by local, word-of-mouth pub- 
licity. 

The biggest problem in the communities 18 
money—mioney to build baseball grounds, 
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equip school lunchrooms, rebuild and repair 
churches, erect auditoriums and gymna- 
siums, basketball and croquet courts. Emer- 
gencies arise, too, as when the folks in 
Nacoochee Valley in the Georgia Cherokee 
country learned they were losing their 
school after a county political shift. They 
went into action and fixed a questionable 
water supply by deepening a well. For $96 
the oozing sewage system was repaired. The 
hot-water heating plant was overhauled for 
$i25. Willing hands and $400 in cash re- 
built and refurbished a condemned primary 
building, equipped it with bought and bor- 
rowed appliances for a domestic-science de- 
partment. They scraped up $30 for a library 
fund and put out a precious $300 for three 
new typewriters. They canned vegetables to 
stock the lunchroom. Then they defied ofi- 
cials to condemn their school as substandard. 

Raising these and larger sums calls for 
teenuity and persistence. A favorite social 
affair is a cakewalk. Bidders pay from 10 
to 50 cents to walk a circle around a table 
laden with cakes donated by neighboring 
womenfolks, hoping to be standing on a 
winning number when the walk is whistled 
toastop. They hold fish fries, square dances, 
auctions, and amateur vaudeville nights, 
One community wheedled the vending ma- 
chine concession in a nearby factory and 
nets a fabulous $100 a week for local im- 
provements. To raise $510 for a church 
heating unit—a vast sum in a hamlet with 
an average Sunday collection of $1.25—a 
patchwork quilt was designed. Twenty-five 
women took a patch each, to embroider on it 
the name of anyone who gave them money. 
In 3 weeks $850 was raised. One woman 
sewed 183 names into her single 18-inch- 
square patch. 

Many communities have special songs, 
prayers, and slogans to epitomize the spirit 
of the contests. Characteristic is the home- 
spun, humble motto of one little commu- 
nity: “We do the best we can where we are 
with what we have.” 

Most inspiring of all is the new spirit of 
neighbor-help-neighbor. Near famed Ken- 
nesaw Mountain a few miles out of Marietta, 
Ga., Agnes and Homer Chandler are happy 
together because of devotion, faith, and the 
sudden change the contest made in their 
neighbors. Spinal meningitis cut Agnes 
down when she was five, and put her on 
crutches for life. But Agnes had spunk and 
beauty and after 2 years at North Georgia 
College, she met and married tall, stalwart 
Homer Chandler, an Atlanta fireman. Sud- 
denly Homer was struck with functional 
paralysis. For 23 years he has been depend- 
ent on crippled Agnes. 

With no money but a $20-a-month pension 
plucky Agnes got a sewing machine though 
her feet were useless to pump it. She found 
a way. With her right hand on her knee 
and her foot on the treadle, she pushed her 
leg up and down, running the heavy machine 
with the muscles of her slender arm and 
shoulder. 
hand. 

For 20 years Agnes pumped away making 
dresses and pajamas at 81 each. Neat as a 
pin, she swept, dusted, mopped on crutches. 
But in rain or freezing weather it was a long 
‘way to the outside privy, and even longer for 
paralyzed Homer. On his good days Homer 
could carry a little wood for the stove but 
pulling water up on the spindle of the old 
well took a whole man’s strength. Neigh- 
bors stopped by to draw a bucket whenever 
they thought of it. 

“When we ran out of water we'd just wait 
and pray,” says Agnes. 

Then one day shy, lanky Masood Mabry, 
community club president, stopped by. 
We ve joined the contest,” Mabry said. “We 
can start improving right here.” 

The club put a pump in the well and a 
sink in the kitchen. The day water flowed 
Agnes had to shoo Homer away from the 
sink with a broom. Ecstatic, he wanted to 
let it pour over his hands and arms. But 
club members didn’t stop there. They ripped 


She learned to sew with her left 


out the old, back-breaking wood stove and 
installed a new one—electric. They sec- 
tioned off an unused storeroom and put in 
a flushing toilet-—commode, Agnes calls it. 
There is a small washing machine. Neigh- 
bor Betty Dickinson donated a wheel chair. 
Best of all, there is a new electric sewing 
machine. 

Any visitor in the Scuth can readily see 
the freshly painted barns, the green acres, 
and the strong, straight fences. The people 
tell eagerly, too, of the thousands of new 
bathrooms, the shelves of home-grown focd, 
of their newly decorated homes, and modern, 
fully mechanized kitchens. But these phys- 
ical accomplishments aren't the real story. 
It is found in the reply of a little Georgia 
lady when contest judges asked, “What is 
your community’s outstanding accomplish- 
ment?” 

She knitted her brow and puzzled a mo- 
ment. Then her eyes brightened. “I be- 
lieve,” she said, “it’s that we’ve learned to 
love one another.” , 


Disarmament 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. H. ALEXANDER SMITH 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, June 1, 1951 


Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr, Pres- 
ident, on Memorial Day I participated in 
@ program broadcast from Station 
WMTR in Morristown, N. J., on the sub- 
ject of disarmament, This program, 
known as We the Women, is sponsored 
by the League of Women Voters, Ameri- 
can Association of University Women, 
Woman’s Club, American Association for 
the United Nations, and United World 
Federalists. 

I ͤask unanimous consent to have my 
remarks printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


This is Senator H. ALEXANDER SMITH. All 
of us who feel deeply about the importance 
of bringing peace to the world should be 
grateful to the organizations which are 
sponsoring this discussion of disarmament. 
In spite of all the great difficulties I am one 
of those who still believe there is hope for 
world peace in our time. But it is clear to 
me, as it must be clear to all of us, that a 
world in which the nations keep great armies 
and great stores of weapons can never be a 
truly peaceful world. That is why this 
discussion is so important. 

This Memorial Day which we are cele- 
brating today is dedicated like every Me- 
morial Day in the past, to the memory of 
those Americans who have died fighting for 
their country. In this past year the tragedy 
of Communist aggression in Korea has added 
a long list of names to the rolls of our hon- 
ored dead. Their sacrifice is a tragic re- 
minder to us that we must strive as never 
before to find the road to peace on earth, 
and to create a world in which the blessings 
of freedom need no longer be bought at 
such a cruel cost in blood and human suf- 
fering. 

It is a striking thing that our greatest mil- 
itary leaders themselves are painfully aware 
of the futility of modern war as a means of 
settling disputes between nations. Three 
weeks ago General MacArthur stated before 
our two Senate committees that scientific 
killing has rendered war a fantastic solu- 
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tion of international difficulties, and he 
said that in modern times war had become 
the method of suicide for modern civiliza- 
tion. He said that in this matter the 
masses of the world are far ahead of their 
leaders, and he challenged us to work out 
a way by which war could be abolished. It 
was an inspiring statement, and I think 
every responsible military leader in this 
country, who knows the tragedy of war at 
first hand, would reaffirm what General Mac- 
Arthur said. 

For years past, as we struggled in Con- 
gress with the problems posed by aggres- 
sive world communism, I have been urging 
constantly that we must avoid getting so 
entangled in military preparations that we 
forget about the arts of peace and lose the 
chance to turn the course of world events 
in the direction of peace. You may remem- 
ber that in 1948 the Senate passed the Van- 
denberg resolution which is best remembered 
today because it called for collective secu- 
rity arrangements among the free nations 
and paved the way for the North Atlantic 
Treaty. But that same resolution also called 
for the strongest efforts for peace and dis- 
armament through the United Nations. Over 
a yeer later, when the Senate was consider- 
ing the bill for military assistance to our 
North Atlantic allies, I suggested an amend- 
ment that would make clear that we had 
not retreated from our goal of disarmament 
as set forth in the Vandenberg resolution. 
That amendment was adopted and is now 
the law of the land. It reads as follows: 

“In furnishing such military assistance, it 
remains the policy of the United States to 
continue to exert maximum efforts to obtain 
agreements to provide the United Nations 
with armed forces as contemplated in the 
charter and agreements to achieve universal 
control of weapons of mass destruction and 
universal regulation of armaments, includ- 
ing armed forces, under adequate safeguards 
to protect complying nations against viola- 
tion and evasion.” 

I repeat that that statement of policy 
is the law of the land, but many of us have 
felt since the Korean war began that the 
whole idea of disarmament was in danger 
of becoming a dead letter. It was with that 
danger in mind that some of us Joined Sen- 
ator RALPH FLANDERS, of Vermont, in send- 
ing a letter to the President on February 26, 
in which we urged him to develop the three 
principles of disarmament that he hac enun- 
ciated before the United Nations tast October 
into a full-fledged disarmament proposal. 
We renewed the suggestion that a United 
Nations police force should be created and 
national armaments reduced under U. N. su- 
pervision. And we suggested that one point 
in the American proposal should be the lift- 
ing of the Communist iron curtain which 
prevents the renewal of mutual understand- 
ing and confidence between the peoples of 
east and west. 

In his reply to the Flanders letter, the 
President summarized our efforts for dis- 
armament through the United Nations and 
made two main points. He said: Continuing 
emphasis on disarmament is a necessary and 
vital part of our foreign policy.” But he in- 
sisted that we must continue to build up our 
own armed strength in the hope that in this 
way we can show the Communists that dis- 
armament is in their own interest. 

I admit that this is necessary but to me is 
a frustrating necessity. We are told, in ef- 
fect, that the best way to achieve disarma- 
ment is to arm as fast as we can. Ob- 
viously this approach, taken by Itself, leaves 
us without any final answer. We must do 
better than merely arm to the teeth. 

I think there is a continuing program 
that we should tirelessly pursue. Senator 
Flanders’ letter pointed the way by suggest- 
ing as a first step that free communication 
must be reestablished between all the peo- 
ples of the earth. The President in his re- 
ply acknowledged the importance of this 
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idea, but I am very much afraid that we 
are not doing enough about it. I am con- 
vinced that no disarmament program will 
work until there is at least a minimum of 
mutual understanding and trust between the 
peoples of the world. How can we work 
effectively for that? How can we reach the 
minds of the millions behind the iron cur- 
tain, and tell them in words they can 
understand that we of the west hate the 
idea of war, that we desire above every- 
thing else to live in peace with them and to 
forge with them new bonds of friendship 
and understanding? How can we bring to 
these enslaved peoples a new voice of free- 
dom and friendship which will release them 
from the bonds of fear and bring them new 
hope for a world of peace? 

Recently in the Senate I joined in spon- 
soring the bipartisan Soviet friendship res- 
olution which passed the Senate unani- 
mously and is now before the House of Rep- 
resentatives. It expresses the very thoughts 
which I have been discussing. But the great 
question is how to get those thoughts con- 
vincingly before the peoples of Soviet Rus- 
sia and the satellites. I do not think our 
Voice of America can do this job alone. It 
is one of the supreme problems of our time— 
the problem of how peoples can speak to 
peoples in a spirit of friendship. All of us 
must put our minds to work on this prob- 
lem, because the real promise of peace and 
disarmament today rests on the hope of 
dispelling the clouds of fear and hatred be- 
tween nations and renewing the eternal 
message of freedom and brotherhood among 
all mankind, 


Increase in Federal Employment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OLIN D. JOHNSTON 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, June 1, 1951 


Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, I have in my hand a copy 
of an address which I delivered May 29, 
1951, at a dinner held by the Bureau of 
Animal Industry. In this address I 
pointed out the tremendous increase in 
Federal employment since the Korean 
conflict began last year, and I desire to 
make these facts and figures known to 
the Congress and to the public. I ask 
unanimous consent that my address be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Mr. Toastmaster, ladies, and gentlemen of 
the Bureau of Animal Industry, and other 
distinguished guests, early in January of 
this year I became alarmed at the rapid in- 
crease in Federal employment that had tak- 
en place since June 1950. 

I was so disturbed that I established a spe- 
cial subcommittee to investigate the utiliza- 
tion of manpower and general civil-service 
policy of the executive branch of the Gov- 
ernment. 

I referred this matter to the full body of 
the Senate for the purpose of obtaining funds 
for conducting the investigation and to 
spotlight some of the shortcomings of the 
Civil Service Commission in formulating 
policy to restrict this rapid increase and to 
make more effective our methods for han- 
dling emergency periods, 

I quote from the first paragraph of my 
speech on the floor of the Senate early in 
January: 

“At the end of June 1950, when the Reds 
invaded Korea, the records of the Civil Sery- 


ice Commission showed that we had 1,967,- 
111 Federal workers in the executive branch 
of the Government. Of that number, 753,- 
149 were in the Defense Department—the 
Army, Navy, and the Air Force. The latest 
report made by Civil Service for the month 
of November 1950, shows the total number 
in the executive branch to have risen to 
2,159,997, of whom 966,886 are in the De- 
fense Department. That is a total increase 
of 192,886. The over-all increase in the De- 
tense Department, however, is 213,737. 

“Since the last civil-service report, for the 
month of November, I am reliably informed 
that the total Federal employment has in- 
creased about 55,000, which would make the 
over-all increase in Federal employment, 
since Korea, about 250,000 in seven short. 
months. 

“In addition, we have reliable estimates 
that Federal, employment will increase by 
perhaps another half-million workers by 
June 30, 1952, 17 months from now. If that 
happens, the total increase in Federal em- 
ployment since Korea would reach 750,000.” 

At that time, the Senate unanimously ap- 
proved my request for funds to conduct an 
on-the-spot investigation of this and other 
problems confronting the personnel of the 
executive branch of the Government. 

We are now ready to move and we are 
going to try to work the problem out to 
the benefit of the taxpayer and the Fed- 
eral career employee in general. 

According to the latest reports on in- 
crease in Federal employment, quoting to- 
tals as of May 1, 1951, Federal civilian em- 
ployment at the beginning of May stood at 
2,408,700. 

Ladies and gentlemen, that is an increase 
or 442,000 since the outbreak of the Korean 
War. A further analysis of the figures show 
an increase of 427,000 in the Defense Depart- 
ments—Army, Navy, and Air Force during the 
last 10 months. This means that the three 
Departments of the Office of Defense have 
added civilian employees at the rate of 1,900 
per working day since last June. 

Ladies and gentlemen, I quote these figures 
only to draw your attention to one of the 
problems that disturbs Congress most. 

I believe the Senate Post Office and Civil 
Service Committee, of which I am chairman, 
has a definite and clear-cut responsibility to 
assist in working out a realistic policy to 
effect a better utilization of manpower in the 
Government agencies. We must see to it 
that every single person in the Government’s 
employ is in a job which contributes most to 
the defenses of our Nation; that no agency 
has more employees than it needs; that red 
tape and regulations that make it difficult 
for experienced employees to transfer to the 
defense agencies are abolished. 

I have tried to spotlight this wholesale 
hiring and waste of manpower in order to 
enlist the aid of those agency heads who are 
going full speed ahead in the race for top 
honors for total number of employees to try 
to get them to slow down so they may be 
able to appraise the situation and to use 
more effectively the employees already hired, 

This seems to have failed to a great extent. 
I am, therefore, introducing in the Senate 
at an early date an amendment to the appro- 
priation bill that would place a ceiling on 
total employment in the executive branch of 
the Government. This ceiling will probably 
be set at around 2,500,000 employees. This 
amendment, if adopted, would have a three- 
fold purpose and effect—it would give my 
special subcommittee a chance to study the 
problem and to recommend more permanent 
legislation to the Congress. It would require 
the defense agencies to slow down their 
wholesale hiring and give them a chance to 
better utilize the people they already have. 

Here are just a few of the questions that 
I want to see answered: 


During World War II we had some 14,000,- = 


000 citizens in uniform fighting for this 
country, yet the total number of civilians 
employed in the Army, Navy, and Air Force 
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in support of this fighting force stood at 
2,600,000. 

We are told now that we are gearing to 
maintain a fighting force of some 3,000,000, 
yet we are being told that we must have 
1,600,000 civilian employees to maintain this 
force. 

I fully intend to get to the bottom of this 
situation and to obtain the answers to many 
of the questions involving the emergency 
program. 

But let’s get to the business at hand. In 
this, the sixty-seventh year since the pas- 
sage of the act establishing the Bureau of 
Animal Industry, I think we should pause 
and briefly review the history of this impor- 
tant division of the Department of Agricul- 
ture, which brings me to this question: I 
was astonished to find that the Bureau of 
Animal Industry is not listed as a part of 
the defense effort. How did this happen? 
Why did not the peopie charged with the 
responsibilities of determining what agen- 
cies are and are not vital to our defense effort 
realize the important cog in our defense 
wheel that is the Bureau of Animal Industry? 

An army must be well fed in order to 
achieve the victory that must necessarily 
be ours. 

The civilian population must be fed to 
support this army. 

With the tremendous drain on our food 
production caused by our policy of good 
neighbor in trying to raise the standard of 
living for peoples of other countries in order 
to prevent another widespread conflict, I 
know of no other agency that is more vital 
to our defense effort and I cannot under- 
stand why this Bureau has not been so 
designated. 

Your Bureau reminds me of the center 
on a football team—little publicity, not 
much reward or credit, but one that the 
team could not function without. 

I need not relate the accomplishments of 
this Bureau during the past 67 years. I 
think the pleasing and well-fed look on the 
faces of the children of this great country 
testify to that. The rapid decline in disease 
from eating contaminated meat, the almost 
unbelievable rise in meat production, and 
the many other testimonials to the Bureau 
of Animal Industry speak better than I can 
on the importance of this Bureau. 

The employees of this Bureau should be 
proud to be a part of this great organiza- 
tion; here we find that we in Congress are 
seeking for the Government as a whole. No- 
where does there exist better employee-su- 
pervisor relations; here can be found the 
teamwork that is so necessary to effectively 
carry out the will of the people as expressed 
through their Congress, 

This Government of ours is the greatest 
Government on the face of the earth. 

Nowhere can an employee of any govern- 
ment expect and receive the benefits ac- 
corded our employees—our salaries, our sick 
and annual leave benefits, our retirement 
privileges far exceed those ever enjoyed by 
any government employee in the history of 
the world. 

We must all work together to protect our 
Government, to protect our benefits, and to 
make more secure our position as the fore- 
most nation in the world. 

You employees of the Bureau of Animal 
Industry have just cause to be proud—from 
Commissioner Capron right on down to Mr. 
Simms—the history and accomplishments 
of the Bureau are illustrious and great. 

You may not realize it but my State of 
South Carolina was one of the trouble spots 
in cattle disease and was one of the reasons 
for legislation establishing the Bureau. I’m 
happy to say that through the Bureau we 
were not long in eradicating most of the 
trouble. 

Teamwork is the answer; and you have it. 
Keep up the good work and you will always 
be proud of your agency, your Government, 
and your country. 
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Dedication of Donaldson Air Base at 
Greenville, S. C. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. BURNET R. MAYBANK 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, June 1, 1951 


Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be printed 
in the Appendix of the Record the ad- 
dress I delivered in Greenville, S. C., on 
May 19 last at the dedication of the 
Donaldson Air Base in that city. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


It is a privilege for me to be able to take 
part in this dedication. It is fitting that 
this modern facility be dedicated to the 
memory of a man whose name belongs right- 
fully with other aviation pioneers like Ed- 
die Rickenbacker and Billy Mitchell. 

Capt. John Donaldson, the fourth ranking 
American World War I ace, is acclaimed one 
of the outstanding pioneers who brought 
honor to the field of aviation in its infancy. 
His tragic and untimely death at the age of 
$4 came just as he had lived almost half 
of his life—in an airplane. 

Military records credit him with nine 
enemy planes and two balloons. His friends 
contended that his record was even greater. 
We do know that after being sho: down 
and captured, he escaped and was recap- 
tured. 

It is not necessary for me to tell you the 
story of John Donaldson. Many of you knew 
him as a native and a citizen of Greenville. 
You know the distinguished records cf his 
father, Major General Donaldson, who served 
44 years in the United States Army and 
who was the first commandant of Clemson 
College; one brother, Brigadier General Don- 
aldson, and another brother, Commander 
Donaldson. .The proud military achieve- 
ments of the captain's family date back, 
to my knowledge, to his grandfather, Squire 
Donaldson, who was a veteran of the War 
Between the States. 

I take this opportunity to express my ap- 
preciation for the members of his family and 
his many friends to the Greenville Cham- 
ber of Commerce for their decision to honor 
John Donaldson in this manner. 

The dedication of this Air Force base is 
another proud day for the State of South 
Carolina. ‘This field made an outstanding 
contribution to our victory in World War 
II. It is an excellent flying field, and I am 
informed by the Air Force that the airmen 
who trained here considered Greenville a 
good assignment. 

After the war, the Air Force hoped to keep 
this base in operation. But due to short- 
sighted complacency and unreal policy- 
Making, the Air Force was compelled to re- 
duce from a wartime strength of nearly 300 
groups to a strength of 48 groups. In fact, 
at the time of the Koréan outbreak it was 
the victim of repeated budget cuts down to 
only 42 groups. This was not the fault of the 
Air Force. You will remember the letters 
and telegrams you sent to your Senators and 
Representatives in Washington. 

You wanted the appropriations, including 
military appropriations, cut to the bone. 

I argued and pleaded against these moves 
to strip our military machine of its insuring 
effectiveness. But the advocates of economy 
at all cost won their point. On the last 
recorded vote I was 1 of 12 Senators who 
voted for a 70-group Air Force at a time when 
we had fewer than 48 understrength groups. 


Now, the people of this country have again 
been awakened to the dangers that face 
them. Whatever mistakes may have been 
made in our conduct of the Korean war, 
there is one result for which we can be thank- 
ful. That bitter struggle has brought home 
to us the fact that we are woefully unpre- 
pared. By the greatest good fortune we have 
been given at least 1 year’s grace, Our re- 
covery is under way. 

Designing and building planes and other 
instruments of war is not our particular 
problem. But the combined efforts of pro- 
duction giants is being dangerously curbed 
by one mighty evil—inflation. Inflation, as 
of this moment, is our No. 1 enemy. It is 
gnawing so destructively at the very innards 
of our national economy that our mobiliza- 
tion program is in imminent danger. 

You well know that we are embarked on a 
mobilization program of unprecedented 
magnitude for any nation to undertake short 
of total war. 

Prior to June of last year we were winning 
the cold war. The Communists knew that to 
be a fact or they would never have turned to 
a shooting war in Korea. 

To them, it was a calculated risk—to see 
if they could get away with it again. To 
us—it looked like the signal for an irrespon- 
sible global war. 

Our reaction, as a Nation, was just what it 
should have been. We met the challenge 
with honest courage and action. I am sorry 
that I cannot report to you that our people 
were equally forthright—as individuals. 

Millions of Americans rushed out on a buy- 
ing spree. Every conceivable article of con- 
sumer goods was grabbed up “before some 
hoarder got it.” Shortages were created 
where there had been none, Prices went up 
and up. 

Business, too, went on a buying spree. 
Prices of raw material went up as inven- 
tories grew. 

I want to remind you right here that these 
actions were not the result of our mobiliza- 
tion program. They were not caused by 
huge armament costs or an unbalanced 
budget. 

They were caused by anticipation of an 
unknown quantity. 

Let’s have a look at our military procure- 
ment program. 

First, we must produce a vast amount of 
military goods. 

Second, we must create the capacity to 
produce a great deal more. For example, we 
must have the capacity to produce 50,000 
airplanes and 35,000 tanks a year. We must 
have the capacity to produce 18,000 jet 
engines a month. 

The impact of the defense procurement 
program hasn't really hit the civilian econ- 
omy up to now. It takes time - even to place 
the orders. For instance, last May we were 
placing orders at the rate of $600,000,000 a 
month. In June it was $1,400,000,000 a 
month. Right now, the rate is up to $1,000,- 
000,000 a week. 

Now, what effect does all this have on our 
mobilization program? And what effect does 
it have on the pocketbook of you—the tax- 
payer? 

Well, here is the answer—just as it was 
given to me by the Secretary of Defense, 
General Marshall. 

“Between April 1950 and April 1951, out 
of every $10,000,000,000 appropriated to us, 
we lost about $2,000,000,000 worth of goods 
through price rises alone. 

“Ten months ago, the Army was paying 
$160,000 per unit for heavy antiaircraft guns. 
By March, the price of these same gun units 
had risen to $250,000—or by 56 percent. We, 
obviously, will get less guns for the same 
money originally requested in the budget.” 

Just a few weeks ago in a hearing in the 
Appropriations Committee, I learned that of 
the last $2,000,000,000 appropriated for the 
armed services, $750,000,000 went for price 
increases. 
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Let me give you one or two other significant 
cost comparisons. 

In 1989 a light tank cost $27,000; in 1950 
that same tank cost $225,000. A destroyer 
in 1989 cost the Navy $9,900,000; in January 
of this year that destroyer cost $48,000,000. 
In the early days of World War II a B-17 cost 
$330,000; right now a B-36 costs our Air 
Force in excess of $3,500,000. The Mustang 
fighter plane of World War II cost $67,090. 
Today our great F-€4 and F-86, which are 
proving themselves so effectively in 1 skies 
over Korea cost 375,000. 

I think you see by now what inflation 
means to our military program. You can 
easily see what it means to your business. 

These basic facts apply to all the services. 
They apply, as well, to our stepped-up atomic 
ee. Program. 
chairman of the committee which 
— upon the funds appropriated for the 
Atomic Energy Commission, I have had an 
unusually gocd opportunity to observe the 
greatly expanded program of that agency. I 
have watched it more than double during 
the past 12 months. A 

The Commission, in conjunction with the 
Department of Defense, is now engaged in a 
series of tests at Eniwetok Island. Some of 
the results concerning those tests will be 
forthcoming soon, but I can assure you that 
those already conducted have been most suc- 
cessful. From these tests we are learning, 
not simply how to make more effective and 
more efficient weapons, but also how best 
to prepare ourselves against an enemy at- 
tack. 

For both war and peacetime consideration 
the tremendous amount of potentially re- 
leasable energy contained in uranium has 
made it an intriguing potential source of 
useful power. For example, 1 pound of 
uranium fully consumed would yield about 
2,500,000 kilowatt-hours of electric power, 
which is equivalent to approximately 1,250 
tons of bituminous coal, 

Our facilities for producing this enormous 
energy now occupy an area of some 2,800 
square miles. The capital investment 
amounts to something like $2,500,000,000. 
This places the Atomic Energy Commission 
very near the top of the list in capital in- 
vestment among the great industrial enter- 
prises of this country. As a matter of fact, 
it is in third place. Only A. T. & T. and 
United States Steel are larger. 

I do not need to tell you what the achieve- 
ment of our goals means to our enemies and 
what it means to us. 

Korea has taught us many lessons. The 
first lesson, as I have said, is that we must 
have long-range planning and building for 
cur security. The ups and downs of the past, 
the deactivations and the reactivations, are 
too wasteful and too expensive. 

We have to have time to go through with 
this process. But we must never run such a 
risk again. 

The second lesson of Korea is the obvious 
necessity for conserving our strength. We 
cannot build dams of manpower at every 
point in the world threatened by Commu- 
nist aggression. 

The major enemy of this nation has sur- 
rounded itself with slaves and puppets that 
together can boast a manpower potential 
greater than its own. 

The Soviet Union now dominates in surface 
power the continent of Eurasia, which is the 
most extensive and the most populous terri- 
tory on earth. It would be the wildest dream 
to imagine that we could ever drive to victory 
against such an enemy, as someone has said, 
“over the dead bodies of our-soldiers on the 
ground.“ 

But we can strike at any target on earth 
through the air. 

In my opinion, the 95 groups we are work- 
ing toward will not be enough to meet our 
commitments in the world today. 

If it takes 150 groups or more to do this, 
we must have them, 
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The rededication of this splendid South 
Carolina air base is testimony to our deter- 
mination, The people of South Carolina will 
do their part. The sound of these planes 
again over our factories and farms will be a 
welcome sound, They will be newer and 
more powerful planes, the crews that operate 
them will be more thoroughly trained than 
ever before. 

We will have a new and more powerful Air 
Force that can meet the challenge of any na- 
tion that dares to threaten our security. By 
this means we can save ourselves and our 
allies from the threat of gradual defeat or 
sudden destruction. By this means we can 
begin to roll back the cloud of uncertainty 
and fear that darkens the horizon today and 
bring back the light of prosperity and peace. 

By this means we can enshrine in the per- 
petual glory of aviation progress and achieve- 
ment the name of Capt. John O. Donaldson. 


Farewell Address by Judge Learned Hand 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, June 1, 1951 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an editorial 
which appeared in the New York Post 
on Thursday, May 31, 1951. The edi- 
torial quotes a farewell address of Judge 
Learned Hand, an eminent and much 
beloved jurist who has recently retired 
from the Federal bench after years of 
outstanding service. The timely and 
eternally true sentiments expressed by 
Judge Hand merit the careful considera- 
tion of all people. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

FAREWELL ADDRESS 

Judge Learned Hand, who recently an- 
nounced his retirement from the Federal 
bench, has been eulogized by President Tru- 
man and others. We could add many words 
to the tributes to this wise and beloved 
judge. But we think the space can be better 
used to quote directly from a little-publi- 
cized address which Judge Hand delivered 
at the recent dinner of the American Law In- 
stitute. Although he spoke without prepared 
text, the Washington Post obtained this 
stenographic record of these closing words: 

“My friends, our future is precarious. I do 
not know if you remember the time 11 years 
ago in 1940 when we were here just on the 
eve of those dreadful days when it seemed 
not unlikely that the whole of all which made 
life precious might be overwhelmed. Today 
we stand in as much danger as we did then; 
and, although it is not from us that the 
heaviest sacrifices are demanded, yet we have 
much to answer for. I like to hope—al- 
though I agree that we can have no certainty, 
still I like to hope—that we have a good 
chance, a splendid fighting chance and much 
assurance of victory but on one condition: 
that we do not go to pieces internally, It is 
there, I think, that you and I may be able to 
help. 

“Because, my friends, will you not agree 
that any society which begins to be doubtful 
of itself; in which one man looks at another 
and says: ‘He may be a traitor,’ in which that 
spirit has disappeared which says: ‘I will not 
accept that, I will not believe that—I will 
demand proof. I will not say of my brother 


that he may be a traitor, but I will say, ‘Pro- 
duce what you have. I will judge it fairly, 
and if he is, he shall pay the penalty; but 
I will not take it on rumor. I will not take 
it on hearsay. I will remember that what 
has brought us up from savagery is a loyalty 
to truth, and truth cannot emerge unless it 
is subjected to the utmost scrutiny’—will 
you not agree that a society which has lost 
sight of that, cannot survive? 

“And so I say to you thet today we stand 
as we did 11 years ago, perhaps in even 
greater peril; and I say too that you and I 
have this which we can contribute and which 
may be the most important of all. On our 
people has fallen a responsibility, greater 
than that of any other periople; you and I, 
loyal custodians of our precious heritage, 
have our part to perform. You remember in 
the Cloister on the Hearth, in tight moments 
how Gerard’s companion used to say: 
‘Courage, mon ami, le diable est mort.’ ‘No, 
my friends, the devil isn’t dead; but take 
heart of grace; we shall get him yet.“ 


Tribute to the Late Representative 
John Kee 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARLEY M. KILGORE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, June 1, 1951 


Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recor an editorial 
from the Williamson (W. Va.) News 
commenting on the death of Congress- 
man John Kee, the distinguished chair- 
man of the House Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee, a statesman whose contribution 
to his country in a period of great ten- 
sion will be increasingly recognized and 
appreciated in the years ahead. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

CONGRESSMAN JOHN KEE 


No higher tribute can be paid to any man 
than that he died at his post of duty. Such 
a tribute is befitting Congressman John Kee, 
In the words of Senator HARLEY KILGORE, of 
Beckley: John Kee fell as he lived, a de- 
voted public servant, a West Virginian who 
contributed in a very large measure to the 
betterment of his State and Nation, a truly 
great American.” 

Congressman Kee literally gave his last 
breath to the cause of peace, since the 
House Committee on Foreign Affairs, of 
which he was chairman, had just passed a 
resolution aimed toward the bettering of 
international relations. Announcing the 
passage of the resolution, Mr. Kee spoke to 
a colleague and then quietly slipped away 
from the intense and vital responsibilities 
which had exacted heavy toll from the mild- 
mannered but determined West Virginian. 

He was justly proud of his post, but his 
honors and his heavy responsibilities 
wrought no change in his simple dignity 
and the courteous manner in which he met 
everyone. He met every situation with a 
smile. For several years, the veteran legis- 
lator had fought the condition which finally 
resulted in his death, but only the hand of 
the Grim Reaper could serve to stay his 
courageous battle to serve his Nation and 
his people. 4 

The Fifth Congressional District of West 
Virginia has not only lost its able, consci- 
entious, and efficient Representative in Con- 
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gress, but the Nation has lost one of the 
best-informed men in foreign affairs in the 
entire Congress. His particular place cannot 
be filled—his position will be extremely dif- 
ficult to fill. 

And so we sincerely regret the passing of 
this friend, this able legislator, this great 
statesman, this noble American. May the 
consciousness of his earnest endeavors for 
world peace and understanding ever remain 
with his committee, to spur each member 
to emulate his high and unselfish desires. 

In our regret, we salute the memory of 
this high-principled servant of State and 
Nation who gave of his all in that he died 
in the line of duty—faithful to his cause 
to the very last. 


Heroism in Korea 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. LISTER HILL 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, June 1, 1951 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Record a most timely 
and interesting editorial entitled “An 
Epic Stand,” written by Capt. Grover C. 
Hall, editor of the Montgomery (Ala.) 
Advertiser, and published in that news- 
paper under date of May 21, last. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torial was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

AN Epic STAND 


A British unit, a battalion of the Glou- 
cestershire Regiment, is being acclaimed as 
another “noble 600,” on a par with the Light 
Brigade at Balaklava, for heroism in Korea. 

The record shows that the Gloucestershire 
battalion suffered far heavier casualties than 
the brigade of British light cavalry in its 
memorable charge into the thick of massed 
Russian forces at Balaklava in 1854. Also, 
the Gloucestershires accomplished some- 
thing, whereas the charge of the Light Bri- 
gade was a futile blunder. 

But the Light Brigade got the right send- 
off: Tennyson immortalized it in verse, cre- 
ating among other things the impression 
that the unit was virtually annihilated. It 
is another example of the potency of pub- 
licity, of getting a legend built up and ac- 
cepted. 

At Balaklava the Light Brigade numbered 
673 officers and men, and lost 247, approxi- 
mately 38 percent. The British battalion 
that covered itself with glory in Korea num- 
bered 600, of whom only 45 got through to 
safety—better than 92-percent casualties, 

The Gloucestershires caught the full force 
of a Chinese attack. They stood their 
ground for 3 days against overwhelming 
odds. It was entirely appropriate for Lt. 
Gen. James A. Van Fleet, commander of U. N, 
ground forces in Korea, to present a Presi- 
dential citation to the handful of survivors. 
He pointed out that the firm stand of the 
Gloucestershires upset the Chinese timetable 
and permitted other U. N. troops to reorgan- 
ize on new lines. “Their epic stand will go 
down as one of the most valiant in modern 
times,” he declared. 

It is to be hoped that the gallant British 
unit will be accorded the recognition its 
heroism merits. But, as we said, much de- 
pends on having a good press agent. 

The Encyclopedia Britannica, in its ac- 
count of the battle of Gettysburg, remarks 
in passing that one of Pickett’s regiments 
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“lost 90 percent of its numbers.” Its gray- 
clad warriors performed as valiantly as the 
famous British cavalry unit in the Crimean 
War, and suffered a vastly greater casualty 
list—9 out of 10 instead of a little more than 
1 out of 3. But there was no Tennyson handy 
to immortalize their valor. 


The Longer We Stay in Korea the Further 
America Goes Into Socialism—Who 
Wins That Way? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOWARD H. BUFFETT 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 21, 1951 


Mr. BUFFETT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include a 
realistic discussion by Dorothy Thomp- 
son of the Korean war. The article is 
from the Toronto Globe of May 16, 1951: 


This column, having read the testimony, 
sticks to its thesis that nothing of a funda- 
mental nature is being debated in Wash- 
ington. The fundamental issue, it seems 
to us, is American commitments under the 
U.N. . 

The prevailing bipartisan view is that peace 
is indivisible, and that it is the American 
duty to police the globe against aggression. 

We, however, maintain that a universal 
system of collective security is impossible 
without agreement between the United 
States and the U. S. S. R., that an American 
attempt unilaterally to enforce peace—with 
whatever states can be persuaded to go along 
in secondary roles—has already involved us 
in war; that permanent political pacification 
as a result of it is quite unimaginable; and 
that the pursuit of this concept will bank- 
rupt the United States and lead not to the 
strengthening of liberty and law, but 
straight into state socialism. 


TWO CONTRASTING VIEWS 


The popular acclaim of General Mac- 
Arthur, apart from the response to an ex- 
traordinary personality, is due to the belief 
that he knows how to end this peace-en- 
forcement expedition quickly. 

The Truman-Marshall alternative is to 
maintain an indefinite holding operation 
until enough Chinese are killed to make 
them want to quit. 

We, however, think the Chirese can afford 
lives better than we, and that the interven- 
tion in Korea, like the intervention against 
Bolshevist Russia following the First World 
War, will only serve to unify the Chinese 
around the Red leaders, accelerate the Asian 
revolution, and end western influence in Asia 
for decades to come. We are, therefore, 
neither for MacArthur nor Truman. Our po- 
sition is nearest that of Herbert Hoover. 

No one yet has projected a comprehensive 
program for restoring and maintaining order 
in South Korea if, or when, the Chinese and 
North Koreans ever agree to cease fire and 
return to the status quo ante bellum, which 
has become our limited aim. 


EITHER TERMS OR RELIEF 


Every expert we had in Korea before the 
orcement project began testified 
that South Korea was not economically 
viable. Its agriculture depends on North Ko- 
rean industry, which, in turn, depends on 
South Korean food. Wholesale destruction 
has certainly not made South Korea more 
viable. So, assuming that we could restore 
the South Korean Republic, it would have to 
come to terms with North Korea, or be a per- 
manent American relief burden. 


But North Korea is meshed in with Man- 
churia, whose industries are heavily de- 
pendent on North Korean electric power, 
water reserves, and minerals. Thus, in geo- 
political terms, Korea and Manchuria are a 
single area. 

Thus, every victory we win against geo- 
political realities, presents us with a new 
burden ad infinitum, drives us further into 
inflation, further into state control, further 
into state socialism, and further into war. 
And the more war the more communism, as 
everyone must have observed by now. 


This Happened in Pasadena 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HUGH B. MITCHELL 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 10, 1951 


Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. Speaker, every 
citizen should be concerned with the 
public-school system. Therefore, every 
citizen should be concerned with what 
happened in Pasadena and with its 
meaning to democracy. All citizens 
should heed the warning of Post Report- 
er Agnes Meyer when she writes: 


The fact that this racket of vilifying the 
public schools worked in Pasadena is ample 
warning that it may work anywhere. 


Because of the importance of this sub- 
ject, I ask that Mrs. Meyer's article be 
published in the RECORD. 


[From the Washington (D. C.) Post of April 
28, 1951] 


“THIS HAPPENED IN PASADENA”’—Now Irs 
HAPPENING IN GREATER WASHINGTON 
(By Agnes E. Meyer) 

“It is a fact that certain forces, viclous, 
well organized, and coldly calculating, would 
like to change the face of education in the 
United States. This they must not be al- 
lowed to do.” 

This statement from the Macmillan Co. ex- 
plains why these publishers sent the well- 
known journalist, David Hulburd, formerly 
with Time magazine, to give a blow-by-blow 
account of the smear tactics used in Pasa- 
dena, Calif., by these vicious elements to 
discredit the local public school system and 
to force the resignation of one of the Nations 
ablest school administrators, Willard Goslin, 

For the citizens of the District of Columbia, 
Montgomery County, Md., and Arlington 
County, Va., Hulburd’s book, This Happened 
in Pasadena, is must reading. Similar tactics 
are already well under way in our city and its 
metropolitan area, The campaign to exam- 
ine the textbooks in use in our District 
schools for Communist influences, the at- 
tacks on progressive school administrators in 
Arlington, and the accusation that the Mont- 
gomery County schools neglect the three R’s 
are standard practice among these reckless, 
Fascist-minded groups who seek control of 
the public-school curriculum, the teachers, 
and the administrators. Let no one mini- 
mize the ambitions of these pressure groups, 
They well know that whoever controls the 
public schools controls public opinion. 

The tactics employed against the schools 
age identical in different parts of the country 
because they are directed, as Hulburd points 
out, by highly suspicious national organiza- 
tions. Among those commanding ample 
funds are the National Council for American 
Education, Pro-America, American Educa- 
tion Association, Institute for Public Serv- 
ice, Guardians of American Education, and 
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Conference of American Small Business Or- 
ganizations. This last group was condemned 
by the House Select Committee on Lobbying 
Activities as a pressure group, ambitious to 
control public opinion, whose ignorant crit- 
icism of text books “smells too much of 
the book-burning orgies of Nuremberg to be 
accepted by thoughtful Americans.” None 
of these national propaganda organizations 
is directed by people respected in the educa- 
tional world. 


TRADE UPON FEARS 


Everybody in our democracy has the right 
to criticize our public institutions. These 
self-styled patriots who denounce the public 
schools have been successful with their 
vague epithets that our public schools are 
progressive, Communist, godless, Socialist, 
and what-not because they have traded upon 
the legitimate fears of American parents that 
all is no well with our public-school system. 
Conscientious citizens are active all over the 
country to improve the obvious weaknesses 
of our long-neglected public schools. 

So widespread is the determination of 
these local, State, and national groups to 
press for expansion and improvement of the 
public schools that the newspapers resound 
with their dissatisfaction and that of under- 
paid teachers. This is the normal process by 
which democracy evolves and attains new 
and higher goals. But this chorus of dis- 
content has made it easy to confuse people 
who cannot discriminate between the con- 
structive, substantiated criticism of well- 
meaning, well-informed citizens and the 
destructive, unsubstantiated abuse of un- 
scrupulous pressure groups. 

The fact that this racket of vilifying the 
public schools worked in Pasadena is ample 
warning that it may work anywhere. For 
Pasadena, a city of more than 100,000 in- 
habitants, is a community of great wealth, 
beauty, and dignity that are a measure of 
the taste, intelligence, and civic pride of its 
citizens. Here, if anywhere, one would ex- 
pect reason and justice to prevail over pas- 
sion and ignorance. 

In 1948, the Pasadena Board of Education 
unanimously invited Willard Goslin, at the 
time of his appointment president of the 
American Association of School Administra- 
tors, to head their public school system after 
a careful canvass of the whole country to 
find the ablest man. Yet 2½ years later, 
the same board that hired him, also fired 
him in an ignominious, badly worded and 
cowardly telegram sent to him in New York 
City where he had flown the night before to 
confer with the National Citizens Commis- 
sion for the Public Schools, of whose ad- 
visory board he is a member. 

How was this crude dismissal of a dis- 
tinguished educator achieved? It was ma- 
neuvered by keeping the whole city in a 
turmoil of fear, irresolution, mutual distrust 
and mental confusion in spite of the fact 
that the school system had been improving 
under Goslin's direction until it promised 
to be one of the best in the whole country. 
The whole evolution illustrates how much 
easier it is to be destructive than construc- 
tive in a democracy. Evil, alas, spreads with 
far greater rapidity than goodness, 

FALSE SET OF VALUES 


The fight against Goslin was led by a 
group of substantial citizens who gave them- 
selves the grand title, “The School Develop- 
ment Council.” The chairmen changed as 
the motives changed. Many of the found- 
ing members dropped out when they real- 
ized that the original purpose of improving 
the schools was obscured, as Hulburd states, 
“by personal prejudices and a false set of 
educational values.” Some of these “values” 
were revealed when Goslin was accused in 
a whispering campaign of “socialism” and of 
“undermining the native patriotism of Pasa- 
dena” because he had invited the dean of 
American educators, Dr, Kilpatrick, of 
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teachers college, to address the Pasadena 
teachers at a summer-school workshop. 
“Throughout the council’s stormy career,” 
says Hulburd, “a hardy band of women 
(whom he names) stood out above their 
fellows as being particularly active and per- 
sistent.” One of them was especially inter- 
ested in “subversive influences in the schools” 
and in the school textbooks; another in the 
“evils of modern education,” on which she 
made hair-raising speeches; another was 
frankly determined to get rid of Goslin, as 
a leading exponent of what she darkly de- 
scribed as “Modern pragmatic education.” 
But the most persistent, the wealthy daugh- 
ter of a former United States Senator, and 
founder of the local Pro-America chapter, 
supplied the council and the city with its 
typical propaganda. Pro-America is excited 
about The Four Horsemen of 1951. They 
are Stalinism, Trumanism, welfarism, and 


minorityism. These four horsemen must be 
bridied and tamed,” says Pro-America’s 
literature. 


Before long, nobody could tell whether 
Pro-America or the school development 
council was running the anti-Goslin cam- 
paign. The hectic meetings took place in 
the patriotic confines of the Legion hall. 

Yet the campaign flagged until the coun- 
cil acquired a new chairman, a small-business 
man, Frank W. Wells, who enlisted property 
owners in cutting the school budgets and 
in opposing a rezoning of school districts 
which might send the children of the upper 
classes to school with Negro and Mexican 
children and reduce some of the real-estate 
values. Under Wells’ expert direction, the 
council now became centered upon “getting 
better results from every dollar” spent on 
the schools. 

“The best judges of the educational sys- 
tem are those who employ and work with 
its products,” said Wells. “This evaluation 
is far superior to the theories of those ad- 
ministering the process. While we have sup- 
ported education with our dollars, we have 
neglected to guide it with our principles. 
We believe that education in Pasadena needs 
not only our dollars, but our principles, our 
personal time, and interest, and this we pro- 
pose to provide through this organized 
group.” 

A BEFUDDLING MIXTURE 

These self-constituted guardians of edu- 
cation then proceeded to befuddle the public 
with racial issues, class hostility, taxation, 
failure to teach the fundamentals, budget- 
cutting and progressive education, all mixed 
up together, as well as rabble-rousing mass 
meetings to stir up personal animosity 
against the school board and the Goslin 
administration. 

As the fur began to fly, it became apparent 
that the Pasadena Council was taken over 
more and more by Allen A. Zoll, director of 
the National Council for American Educa- 
tion. e 

Even so good a reporter as Hulburd could 
not get much information about the early 
ristory of Zoll, who calls himself an inter- 
nationally-known sales consultant.’ His 
first organization to gain notoriety was 
American Patriots, Inc., which was listed as 
Fascist and subversive by Tom C. Clark when 
he was Attorney General. Zoll was long an 
ardent supporter of Father Coughlin. As 
far back as 1939, he was denounced as a 
strong anti-Semite by Representative J. Par- 
nell Thomas. Yet he managed to get the 
support of such distinguished people as the 
late Senator Vandenberg, General Wain- 
wright, Gene Tunney, and Stanley High as 
sponsors of his National Council for Ameri- 
can Education in 1948, all of whom resigned 
when the New York World-Telegram exposed 
the new council’s shady character. Senator 
KENNETH MCKELLAR, on the other hand, 
when informed of Zoll’s background, stood 
by the council, which may be a clew to the 
nature of Zoll’s other backers. “He was 
indicted for allegedly attempting to extort 


money from New York radio station WMCA. 
Although he pleaced not guilty and the in- 
dictment was later nolle prossed, the pub- 
licity was pretty gamey, and for a time 
following its quashing, Mr. Zoll wasn’t heard 
from,” says Hulburd. 

This did not keep Zoll from gathering 
enough sucker-support to found the Na- 
tional Council for American Education with 
headquarters in New York City. The pam- 
phlets he broadcasts have such provocative 
titles as “Reducators at Harvard,” “How Red 
Are the Schools?,” “They Want Your Child,” 
and “Progressive Education Increases Delin- 
quency,” the last named having been most 
widely distributed in Pasadena. 

The rational replies of Goslin and of cer- 
tain clergymen who tried to defend the pub- 
lic-school budget were drowned out by 
nightly speeches in which Wells developed 
catchy phrases that took his large audience 
by storm. One of his favorites was, “Pro- 
gressive education means progressive tax- 
ation.” He asserted that the board of educa- 
tion wanted a “quickie blank check” and 
that henceforth Pasadena’s children must 
be taught “the three R’s—the American heri- 
tage—real respect,” etc. 

In the meantime, the women members of 
the Pasadena Council gave lunches and re- 
ceptions to all and sundry that were dis- 
satisfied by this time with Pasadena’s school 
administration. I regret to add that the 
local newspapers lent themselves enthu- 
siastically to this disgraceful campaign al- 
though the real facts behind the whole story 
were even more easily available to them than 
to David Hulburd, who now puts them on 
the record. 

Having defeated the school budget by a 
vote of 2 to 1, the School Development Coun- 
cil felt its oats and issued a statement de- 
manding: (1) “An ideological investigation of 
curriculum, methods, and personnel within 
the Pasadena school district, and (2) loyalty 
oaths by administrators and teachers, stipu- 
lating dismissal for those who refused to 
sign.” 
the full insolence of these groups, national 
and local, that are trying to control our pub- 
lic-school system and American public opin- 
ion in order to further their own specious 
interests. We ask the board (of educa- 
tion) to determine immediately the politico- 
social aims of the present school admin- 
istration—in curriculum, methods, and 
personnel, both of district, staff, and guest 
lecturers. We suggest that such patriotic 
organizations as the American Legion and 
Sons and Daughters of the American Revo- 
lution be called upon to direct or actively 
assist the board in the study.” 


LOSS OF LEADERSHIP 


By this time the board members, no bet- 
ter or worse than other boards, were excited 
about their loss of “leadership,” which 
merely meant that if Goslin was really to 
be fired, they wanted to have the credit for 
yielding to public clamor. They sent him a 
telegram of dismissal during a 2-day ab- 
sence from Pasadena because they hadn’t 
the intestinal fortitude to face Goslin with 
their trumped-up charges that he was re- 
sponsible for the “controversy” in Pasadena 
and for the “lack of harmony within the 
system itself as well as the community as a 
whole.” 

As soon as Goslin’s resignation became 
public the better elements of the community 
realized that a catastrophe had happened 
from which the reputation of their schools 
and their city would suffer for years to come. 

The people by that time had awakened to 
the fact that they had permitted unscrupu- 
lous groups to pull the wool over their eyes. 
They were profoundly disturbed. Only Allen 
A. Zoll, of the National Council for American 
Education, was happy and triumphant, way 
off in New York City. He frankly claimed 
credit for getting Goslin out. “The millions 
of pieces of literature we have sent out dur- 
ing the past 2½ years have had an impor- 


But here is the payoff that reveals - 
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tant effect,” he crowed in the January num- 
ber of his paper, the Educational Guardian. 

Citizens of Arlington County, Va., beware. 
This is the same Mr. Zoll who recently at- 
tacked one of your ablest educators, C. Glenn 
Hass, whom he accused of “unscrupulous 
manipulation of young minds.” Citizens of 
Montgomery County, Md., beware. You will 
recognize in the criticisms of your schools 
made by the Parents’ League for Curriculum 
Development the Zoll technique as carried 
out in Pasadena. Citizens of Washington, 
D. C., beware. Our own local schoolbook 
purger, Adelbert Lee, is under the thumb of 
the Conference of Small Business Organiza- 
tions, which has been condemned by the 
House Committee on Lobbying Activities for 
using Nazi methods to get control of Ameri- 
can education. 

All local communities must carefully ana- 
lyze Zoll's literature, his contact with local 
groups, his spread-eagle patriotism, and that 
of other similar national pressure groups. 
“For this much is certain,” says Hulburd of 
the utter social disruption caused in Pasa- 
dena by the infiltrating minority pressure 
groups: “The Zoll pattern is the same as the 
Pasadena pattern, the Zoll attack on educa- 
tion is the same as the Pasadena attack on 
education. First it admits the importance 
of public education, then it proceeds to 
damn every phase of a modern public-school 
system; it is leading the Nation toward so- 
cialism: Its textbooks are written by Com- 
munists, it pays too little attention to fun- 
damental educational principles, it fails to 
adhere to facts, it fails to avoid controversial 
issues, and so on. And the strategy Mr. Zoll 
applauds so vigorously is the strategy that 
was followed in Pasadena, the formation of 
a self-appointed school committee, without 
real community backing, more destructive 
than constructive in its approach; a flood of 
material to the press denouncing the system 
as it stands; the welcome into its fold of all 
dissatisfied parents, of superpatriots, and of 
ambitious, frustrated individuals; mass meet- 
ings and public forums, where only their 
views and not opposing views are aired; the 
repetition over and over again of hearsay, 
half-truths, and educational clichés.” 

“In these uneasy days,” continues Hul- 
burd’s warning as a result of his Pasadena 
experience, “honest, well-meaning citizens 
are often vulnerable to the campaigns of all 
sorts of infiltrating minority pressure groups, 
Unless these citizens learn to recognize such 
dangers and awaken to what free public- 
school education should mean to them and 
to their children, many of them will swallow 
all too willingly—hook, line, and sinker—the 
kind of bait sold by propagandists like Zoll.” 

Anyone who reads This Happened in Pasa- 
dena will be fully alerted to the sorry ambi- 
tions and the vile methods of Zoll and his 
ilk. For Zoll is not the only demagog who 
threatens the freedom of our schools and of 
our democracy. But as long as we have cou- 
rageous publishers like the Macmillans and 
careful reporters like Hulburd to expose these 
racketeers our people will be able to defeat 
all subversive attacks on our public schools, 
whether they come from the extreme left or 
the extreme right. 


George Kennan’s Views on Internal 


Security 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 10, 1951 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, I believe 
that the appended lead article from the 
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New York Times magazine of last Sun- 
day will prove of interest to every Mem- 
ber. The author is Hon. George F. Ken- 
nan, former Chief of the Policy Staff of 
the State Department: 


WHERE Do You STAND ON COMMUNISM?—AN 
EXPERT ON SOVIET THEORY AND Wars, PRO- 
POSED AS A COLLEGE TRUSTEE, ANSWERS A 
FREQUENT QUERY 


(By George F. Kennan) 


(“Where do you stand on communism?” 
This question was put recently to George F. 
Kennan, on the occasion of his nomination 
for the board of trustees of Princeton. The 
question came from a Princeton alumnus, 
and Mr. Kennan, who has served in the Dip- 
lomatic Service 25 years and is now at the 
Institute for Advanced Studies on leave from 
the State Department, recognized in the in- 
quiry a matter of concern to many Ameri- 
cans. He answered his correspondent at 
some length, and his reply is printed here.) 

Dear Sm: The question you have asked me 
is, as I understand it: Where do I stand on 
communism? 

I am glad you have asked this question, 
for it involves things that have a most im- 
portant relation to the problems of our so- 
ciety at this time, and I should feel very 
badly if there were any misunderstanding 
of my position. 

Your question is broadly stated, and I feel 
the need to outline my understanding of it 
before answering it. 

My views on the issues of political philoso- 
phy that underlie the conflict between the 
Communist world and our own are publicly 
known, and I am sure that your question 
was not intended to imply that I might be 
an adherent of the Soviet ideology, or an 
admirer of Soviet policy. I gather from the 
enclosure to your letter that what you are 
interested in is rather my attitude toward 
American citizens who belong to the Com- 
munist Party or who are, or appear to be, 
Communist sympathizers. 

The problem of the influence exercised in 
this country by the leaders of the Soviet 
Communist Party is one with which, as it 
happens, I have been thrown into rather 
intimate contact for a number of years, As 
an official of the Government stationed for 
long periods in the Soviet Union or adjacent 
countries and charged off and on for a period 
of nearly two decades with reporting on 
Soviet phenomena, the significance of this 
problem has been brought home to me on a 
multitude of occasions and in the most varied 
ways. Actually I believe that it fell to me to 
be. the first, or one of the first, of our civil 
servants to bring formally to the attention 
of our Government the problem of the mis- 
use of the privileges and facilities of Ameri- 
can citizenship by the agents of Soviet power. 

That was even before the recognition by 
our Government of the Soviet Government. 
In the thirties I enjoyed, together with a 
small circle of associates in the Government 
service, the experience of being frequently 
labeled one of the reactionaries in the State 
Department and strongly criticized generally 
from the left wing for advocating a firm and 
realistic attitude toward the Soviet Govern- 
ment. Following my return in 1946 from my 
last period of service in Moscow, I shared 
with Jim Forrestal for some time the curious 
distinction of being the leading target for 
the Cominform propaganda machine among 
persons in this country. This particular 
form of attentiveness on the Communist side 
endured as long as I remained in Government 
service. Only as recently as last spring my 
presence in Brazil was the occasion for or- 
ganized hostile demonstrations on the part 
of the Brazilian Communists on a scale which 
I imagine must have been almost unprece- 
dented, and which included the smearing of 
hundreds of walls in the city of Rio with in- 


scriptions reading “To death with Kennan” 
and eyen a number of burials in effigy. 

In the light of these experiences I think 
you can understand that the problem you 
have raised is not one which has been absent 
from my thoughts or the importance of which 
I would be apt to underrate. 

Now, as far as our country is concerned, 
this problem has, as it seems to me, three 
major aspects: (1) The Communist Party it- 
self; (2) the fellow travelers and sympathiz- 
ers; and (3) the rest of us. 

With regard to the Communist Party, I 
think that we would have a complete moral 
justification for outlawing it and stamping 
membership in it as an offense to the coun- 
try; but I doubt for several reasons that it 
would be wise or expedient to do so. Ac- 
cordingly I approve the general line of con- 
duct we have followed toward the party over 
the course of these past three decades, name- 
ly, not to dignify it or enhance its outward 
importance or make martyrs out of its ad- 
herents by trying to outlaw and suppress it, 
but rather to keep it in the open where it 
can be seen and its activities observed, where 
its very freedom of action demonstrates how 
little afraid of it we are, and where its out- 
ward activities provide anyone who cares to 
see with ever-fresh and current demonstra- 


tions of its extremism, its remoteness from. 


the feelings and ideals of our people, and the 
extent to which it is beholden to its cynical 
and contemptuous foreign masters. 

One reason why I doubt the efficacy of any 
attempt to outlaw the party by legislation 
is that no legal formula can really be fully 
accurate and comprehensive for this purpose. 
The operating flexibility of the Communist 
movement is such that if membership in the 
party is made the criterion of legal action it 
will simply be arranged that most dangerous 
Communists will not formally be members of 
the party. This phenomenon of American 
communism, being in part a state of mind 
and of subjective loyalty and touching for 
this reason on situations of fact which are 
highly unstable and difficult to elicit, is not 
a suitable one for treatment by legal norms; 
it is better handled—as it has been over 
these past three decades—by the basic com- 
mon sense of our people and their natural 
resistance to violent and extreme political 
movements, 

With regard to the fellow travelers, you 
have a more complicated and difficult prob- 
lem. I take these to be the people who would 
not think of joining the Communist Party 
and who certainly do not consciously picture 
themselves as agents of Soviet power, but 
who feel sympathy for Soviet purposes as 
they see them, perceive no great conflict be- 
tween those purposes and the purposes for 
which our own society was established and 
has lived, and are inclined to accept uncriti- 
cally a substantial amount of the Soviet 
propaganda about our own country. That 
these people are a problem to us I readily 
concede. That they are poor people to have 
in responsible and delicate governmental 
positions seems to me to be obvious, since 
they are apt to become subject to conflicts 
dangerous to the faithful and effective per- 
formance of their duties. I think it the 
business of our governmental leaders to see 
that they do not occupy such positions, and 
I know of no responsible Government ad- 
ministrators who have not tried faithfully 
in recent years to do just this. 

But it does seem to me important that 
such matters should be arranged, if at all 
possible, quietly and tactfully and without 
unnecessary damage to the reputations and 
occupational possibilities of the persons con- 
cerned. People of this description are not 
criminals under the law. They have usually 
come by their beliefs honestly and out of a 
sincere preoccupation with the problems of 
our country. In many instances the atti- 
tudes which cause the trouble are passing 
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phases, marking a given stage of intellectual 
and emotional growth. In such cases what 
the people require is often a certain forbear- 
ance and firm intellectual resistance on the 
part of the rest of society—not public hu- 
miliation and ignominious rejection—in or- 
der to become constructive and useful citi- 
zens. Surely it is more important that they 
should become such citizens, enabled and 
encouraged to contribute again to the work- 
ings of our society, than that they should 
remain embittered outcasts. y 

In education, the presence of such people 
presents a more complicated problem than 
in government, because their elimination 
frequently brings up questions of the free- 
dom of thought and inquiry infinitely greater 
in their importance than any individual sit- 
uation of this sort. That persons really com- 
mitted to the Soviet ideology have no place 
in our educational system seems to me to be 
obvious, for such persons cannot logically 
believe in the freedom of the mind or in the 
desirability of the quest for objective truth, 
and can therefore have no integral relation 
to the purposes of American education. 

When you get into the realm of the sym- 
pathizers, however, you have a different 
problem. The worst you can formally charge 
these people with is poor judgment and 
muddy thinking. That is certainly a reason 
for not hiring them as educators in the first 
place, and I suppose there are certain cate- 
gories of educational establishments in 
which it can properly and easily be a reason 
for letting them go, when they have once 
been hired. but there are other categories 
of establishments in which this last is more 
difficult to do without introducing ulterior 
questions and inviting serious misunder- 
standings. Here it is always a question of 
circumstances; and I would know of no an= 
swer to such a question other than common 
sense and human wisdom applied to each 
individual case, coupled with a readiness to 
remember that the principles of academic 
freedom are absolutely basic to our Ameri- 
can system, and that any inconvenience or 
danger brought on by the tolerance of an 
unhappy individual situation must always 
be weighed against the damage that may be 
done to those principles by too arbitrary 
and abrupt an approach in an individual 
case, 

In general, precisely because things so vital 
to American ideals are here involved, I think 
we should be extremely careful to measure 
in each case the real extent of the danger 
and not risk prejudicing our principles for 
minor causes. It would be a serious situa- 
tion indeed where we would have to conclude 
that sound teachings could not stand the 
competition of one or two challenging voices, 
however misguided we might think them to 
be. Our concern, after all, must be not to 
shelter our youth from destructive and ill- 
founded ideas but tg arm it intellectually so 
that it will be capable of recognizing such 
ideas for what they are and playing its part 
in enabling our society generally to resist 
them. John Milton wrote: “He that can 
apprehend and consider vice with all her 
baits and seeming pleasures, and yet ab- 
stain, and yet distinguish, and yet prefer 
that which is truly better, he is the true 
warfaring Christian.” Surely this is an 
American sentiment; and we have no greater 
reason than Milton did wish to see in our 
youth a “fugitive and cloistered virtue, unex- 
ercised and unbreathed, that never sallies 
out and sees her adversary * * +” 

The third category to be taken into ac- 
count here is, as I say, the rest of us. It 
may surprise you that I include this cate- 
gory in such a discussion, but I assure you 
that if it is the dangers of communism we 
are talking about, we have no choice but to 
include it. Our society today is in the throes. 
of a peculiarly painful and difficult adjust- 
ment to demands placed upon it by its own 
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growth and by the development of world 
realities. It is idle to argue how many of 
these problems are of our own making, and 
how many have been made for us by others. 
We are like an individual moving into the 
responsibilties of maturity: he may feel that 
these responsibilities are unjustly placed 
upon him and are greater than he ought to 
be asked to bear, but it will do him no good 
to approach them in a spirit of self-pity and 
recrimination against others. On the con- 
trary, he probably faces no greater danger 
than precisely that habit of thought. It is 
not by accident that so much of individual 
mental trouble begins with a tendency to 
exaggerate the malevolence of others and 
the extent of its revelance to one's own difi- 
culties, as compared with the elements of 
one’s own responsibility. 

Our situation, as a national society, is 
analogous, but bears in it a special danger, 
It is a fact that palpable damage has been 
done to our national interest in the past by 
agents of, or sympathizers with, Communist 
power. We have only recently become aware 
of that fact. If there is nothing more difficult 
for the individual to assess and to keep in 
perspective than his own responsibility for 
his troubled predicaments, as opposed to the 
injuries that may have been done him by 
others, this is doubly true in the case of a 
national society. Because some damage has 
been done to us by misguided or malicious 
people in our own midst, because we are not 
sure that we yet know the full measure of 
this damage and because we find our present 
conditions of life exasperating, frustrating, 
and alarming generally, there is a natural 
tendency among us to go the whole hog, to 
assume that all our troubles stem from this 
single source, and to conclude that we have 
only to eliminate it from our society and 
everything will be all right. 

I cannot overemphasize to you the danger 
which I think lies in this aberration. It is 
not just the danger of getting things out of 
proportion—of exaggerating the damage done 
to us in the past by Communist penetration, 
of failing to realize the degree to which this 
problem has already been countered and 
liquidated, of seeing bogeymen for the fu- 
ture. It is a question of something much 
more important—of our retention of the abil- 
ity to meet effectively the many and heavy 
problems we have before us which have noth- 
ing to do with domestic communism at all, 
in which we would not be materially aided if 
every Communist Party member and sym- 
pathizer were to be deported from our shores 
tomorrow, and for which we require the ut- 
most restraint and realism in public action, 

If our handling of the problem of Com- 
munist influence in our midst is not carefully 
moderated—if we permit it, that is, to be- 
come an emotional preoccupation and to 
blind us to the more important positive 
tasks before us—we can do a damage to our 
national purpose beyond comparison greater 
than anything that threatens us today from 
the Communist side. The American Com- 
munist Party is today, by and large, an ex- 
ternal danger. It represents a tiny minority 
in our country; it has no real contact with 
the feelings of the mass of our people; and 
its position as the agency of a hostile foreign 
power is clearly recognized by the over- 
whelming mass of our citizens, 

But the subjective emotional stresses and 
temptations to which we are exposed in our 
attempt to deal with this domestic problem 
are not an external danger: they represent 
a danger within ourselves—a danger that 
something may occur in our own minds and 
souls which will make us no longer like the 
persons by whose efforts this Republic was 
founded and held together, but rather like 
the representatives of that very power we 
are trying to combat: intolerance, secretive, 
suspicious, cruel, and terrified of internal 
dissension because we have lost our own be- 
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lief in ourselves and in the power of our 
ideals. The worst thing that our Commu- 
nists could do to us, and the thing we have 
most to fear from their activities, is that 
we should become like them. 

That our country is beset with external 
dangers I readily concede. But these dan- 
gers, at their worst, are ones of physical de- 
struction, of the disruption of our world se- 
curity, of expense and inconvenience and 
sacrifice. These are serious, and sometimes 
terrible things, but they are all things that 
we can take and still remain Americans. 

The internal danger is of a different or- 
der. America is not just territory and peo- 
ple. There is lots of territory elsewhere, 
and there are lots of people; but it does not 
add up to America. America is something 
in our minds and our habits of outlook which 
causes us to believe in certain things and to 
behave in certain ways, and by which, in its 
totality, we hold ourselves distinguished 
from others. If that once goes there will be 
no America to defend. And that can go too 
easily if we yield to the primitive human in- 
stinct to escape from our frustrations into 
the realms of mass emotion and hatred and 
to find scapegoats for our difficulties in in- 
dividual fellow-citizens who are, or have at 
one time been, disoriented or confused. If 
we cannot resist these tendencies, then we 
would be better off to go to the other ex- 
treme and to put the Communist problem 
out of our minds entirely, dismissing it from 
our thoughts as even a contributory cause 
of our difficulties; for this would mean that 
we were incapable of dealing with such a 
problem in a balanced way, and of the two 
dangers, the lesser one would be to stop 
thinking about communism entirely. 

But, personally, I feel that neither of these 
extremes is desirable or necessary; and I see 
no reason why we should not proceed on our 
course without either panic or complacency, 
recognizing our domestic Communists and 
their well-wishers for the genuine though 
limited problem that they are, but refusing 
to let this divert us from the greater prob- 
lems we have before us or to lure us into 
reactions which threaten us with the loss 
of the national soul. 


Every Farmer in America Should Have 
an Opportunity To Insure His Cash 
Crops Against Loss From the Common 
Hazards of Production 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARL ELLIOTT 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 18, 1951 


Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Speaker, I am 
happy to have had the privilege during 
the first session of the Eighty-first Con- 
gress to vote for the crop-insurance law— 
Public Law 268, approved August 25, 
1949—now in force on a very restricted 


In the crop year 1950, the Federal Crop 
Insurance Corporation collected insur- 
ance premiums of $14,200,000, and paid 
out to farmers as indemnities against 
losses the sum of $12,906,000, leaving a 
balance of profit on the year’s operations 
of $1,300,000. This profit, in my judg- 
ment, is a very good indication of the 
success of the program, especially in view 
of the serious losses from boll weevil in- 
festation in the Cotton Belt, 
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Mr. Speaker, every farmer in America 
should have an opportunity to insure his 
cash crops against loss from the common 
hazards of production. 

The Federal crop insurance program 
should be greatly expanded by this Con- 
gress. A realistic insurance system will 
at least partially serve as a cushion 
against the demand for Federal credit 
in those areas stricken by the disasters 
of drought, hail, flood, insect infestation, 
and others. 

Mr. Speaker, I include an editorial en- 
titled “Crop Insurance: Our Next Great 
Forward Step,” from the April 1951 issue 
of the Progressive Farmer: 


Crop INSURANCE; Our Next GREAT FORWARD 
STEP 


More and more this seems clear to us: Crop 
insurance is the next great forward step 
needed to put southern agriculture on a 
sounder business basis. 

Any crop requires financing. The money 
may come from banks, PCA, FHA, or from 
one’s own funds. Regardless of the source, 
one expects to get it back and a little bit 
more. If the funds are borrowed, there's in- 
terest to pay and usually extra collateral is 
required to protect the lender in the event of 
a crop failure. Why not have insurance 
against crop failure? 

No lender would think of making a loan 
on a house unless it could be covered by fire 
insurance. Nobody would finance the pur- 
chase of an automobile unless it was covered 
by insurance. Yet most loans for crop pro- 
duction have been made without insurance 
protection even though the danger of crop 
failures is always serious. 

Crop insurance gives liquid collateral in 
case of crop failure. That means it turns the 
crop loss into cash dollars. It pays off all or 
part of the crop loan. It makes it unneces- 
sary for the lender to carry the farmer an- 
other year. It prevents the unscrupulous 
lender from selling out the farmer’s imple- 
ments or land to satisfy a debt. Crop insur- 
dance lessens risks to both borrower and 
lender alike. And as risks are lowered, inter- 
est rates and loan charges will drop accord- 
ingly. 

Let’s consider the four primary types of 
lenders on farm crops and how crop insur- 
ance works: 

1. Landlord: Without insurance the land- 
lord stands to lose both his interest in a 
crop and his advances. If both he and the 
tenant have insurance, he gets protection 
from both hazards, 

2. Banks: Many banks require an endorser 
or cosigner for loans. But if general crop 
disaster hits a section, the endorser may not 
be able to pay the note. An insurance policy 
backed by the Government is better security. 

3. PCA and FHA: These agencies take liens 
on crops, work stock, and implements as se- 
curity. But in case of crop failure they 
must either carry the farmer another year 
or take away from him the very tools he 
needs to make another crop, These agencies 
now require crop insurance in disaster areas 
and urge it in others. 

4. “Time merchant”: He usually makes 
part of his advances through open accounts 
on his books. When he has to borrow him- 
self, banks usually allow him only about half 
credit for these accounts. Crop insurance 
policies are better collateral. 

A good friend of ours is a peach grower, 
For years he carried hail insurance with one 
of the insurance companies in that line of 
business. Ordinarily he shipped about 55 
carloads of peaches. But one year he decided 
he’d drop the insurance and spend that 
money for fertilizer for a young orchard, 
That’s the year the hail struck. As a result, 
he shipped only 5 carloads of poor peaches 
instead of 55 carloads of good peaches, 


Tobacco is a costly crop to grow. But it’s 
nothing uncommon to get $1,500 to $2,000 
per acre and more from it. We've seen valu- 
able fields of tobacco completely riddled by 
hail or drowned out by continuous rains, 
Much of it wasn’t protected by insurance. 

Cotton, too, is a costly crop to produce and 
getting more so. Chopping, hoeing, and 
picking costs take heavy toll. Then there's 
the all-season fight with its hosts of insect 
pests. The costly fight is continuous from 
the time the seed is treated to prevent 
damping-off until the defoliant is applied to 
make the leaves fall off and let the sun shine 
in to prevent the big green bolls from rot- 
ting and to facilitate picking. 

The more costly a crop is to produce, the 
greater is the need for insurance. 


Universal Military Training Has Been the 
Cancer of Civilization 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


EON. HOWARD H. BUFFETT 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 21, 1951 


Mr. BUFFETT. Mr. Speaker, Capt. 
B. H. Liddell Hart, the world-famous 
military analyst, has come forward with 
the right word to describe universal mili- 
tary training—UMT being the American 
label for peacetime conscription. 

“For conscription has been the can- 
cer of civilization,” declares Captain 
Hart in chapter XXIII of his recent 
book, Defense of the West. 

The accuracy of Captain Hart's ap- 
praisal is confirmed on the pages of 
history. France, Germany, Italy, and 
Japan—each in turn embraced con- 
scription and in each, it brought about 
their downfall. 

Now England has it and the generals 
there are cursing it—for it has weak- 
ened, not strengthened, Britain. 

Brief excerpts from chapter XXIII of 
Captain Hart’s Defense of the West are 
attached. I urge military students to 
read the entire book. 

CONSCRIPTION: THE BASIC QUESTIONS 

The system of conscription has a number 
of marked advantages. It is the most syste- 
matic method of raising armies and the eas- 
iest to organize. It is thus a boon to plan- 
ners. They can make their calculations with 
precision, and can count on filling their col- 
umns without any headaches. No imagina- 
tive effort is required in recruiting or in im- 
proving service conditions. The men must 
come when called whether they like it or not. 

It is the cheapest system in proportion to 
numbers enlisted. Men of good quality and 
technical ability may be obtained without 
regard to rates of pay. That is impossible 
with a professional army recruited on a vol- 
untary basis. 

It appears the most democratic system, 
since it demands an equal extent of service 
from all. But its fairness may be found 
dubious on deeper analysis of the social and 
psychological factors, after taking account 
of mental and temperamental diversity, as 
well as of the practical workings of the sys- 
tem. There can be no true equality in uni- 
form treatment of those who are naturally 


suited to military service and those who 
are not. 
— * * 


the military advantages of the 
cystem are accompanied by a still greater 


number of disadvantages which are qualita- 
tively more serious. But beyond this reckon- 
ing, due account must be taken of the dis- 
advantages in a wider sphere. 

In the first place, conscription causes a 
larger subtraction than a long-service pro- 
fessional force from the manpower available 
for industry. 

The British are now beginning to feel, 
acutely, the economic draught of the mili- 
tary drafts. There is no country whose eco- 
nomic system is less suited than Britain's to 
bear the extra strain of military conscrip- 
tion. 

A second fundamental drawback of con- 
scription is that it gives the military hier- 
archy greater influence, and creates a bigger 
vested interest in warlike activities. 

In a country such as Britain and the 
United States, and other democracies, the 
danger of it fostering aggressive tendencies 
may be discounted, but even in a peaceful 
country that increased influence may pro- 
mote greater military demands than the 
national economy can safely bear. 

A more subtle danger of conscription is 
that it weakens patriotism. That is natural, 
for compulsion atrophies the sense of per- 
sonal responsibility, and fosters the spirit 
ol evasion, 

The countries that have long been habit- 
uated to the compulsory system have shown 
a high percentage of deserters and fifth col- 
umnists, together with a marked disposition 
to sudden collapse. 

This reflection leads us to the most funda- 
mental conclusion of all. Conscription im- 
mensely increases the power of the State over 
the individuals. It has been of great service 
to dictators as a means of enslaving the 
people to their own purposes. 

Liberty-loving peoples are foolish if they 
help to preserve such a system as a natural 
and proper custom. For conscription has 
been the cancer of civilization. 


The Point 4 Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARLEY M. KILGORE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, June 1, 1951 


Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an excerpt 
from the radio broadcast of Griffin Ban- 
croft over the Columbia Broadcasting 
System, May 19, 1951, which is a very 
able discussion of our country’s point 4 
program. 

There being no objection, the broad- 
cast was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 


The House votes next Tuesday on the bill 
which started out as a gift and now is a 
loan for India to get 2,000,000 tons of wheat 
from this country. There are some figures 
worth keeping in mind. Two million tons of 
wheat is only 2 weeks’ supply for India. At 
best, all it can do is help out over an im- 
mediate crisis. Over the long range, the 
world's problems are not going to be solved, 
if, indeed, they are ever going to be solved, 
until one ugly international fact is erased. 
That fact is that about half the people in 
the world simply do not get enough to eat, 
and that problem is not going to be licked by 
emergency allotments of 2,000,000 or 200,- 
000,000 tons. 

The task of licking this long-range prob- 
lem of hunger and poverty is the essence 
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of the so-called point 4 program. So we've 
done some checking on that, and this is sort 
of a progress report on point 4. It was on 
January 20, 1949, when President Truman 
in his inaugural address advanced this as the 
fourth point in a four-point foreign-policy 
‘statement, and last October 19 the first 
bilateral agreement for point 4 assistance 
was signed with Iran. To date, some 50 
countries have applied to participate in 
point 4, and there are American missions 
in 30 countries. : 

Point 4 is essentially a program of loaning 
our knowledge, supplemented by a small 
amount of material or mechanical goods, on 
the theory that with the knowledge and 
enough material to get started the people of 
these countries can increase their produc- 
tivity until they can buy the needed mate- 
rials themselves, or become stabilized enough 
to encourage private capital in to develop the 
resources, and thus become self-sustaining. 
At that point, point 4 ends. 

Thus point 4 operates with a modest budg- 
et, $35,000,000 this year, and there’s no plan 
to increase it very much. It’s hard, of course, 
to speak of $35,000,000 as modest, but it is 
modest in comparison with the billions be- 
ing spent on such temporary measures as 
the Marshall plan. 

Now 75 percent—three-quarters of the 
people in this world—live by cultivating the 
soil, so point 4 naturally concentrates on 
helping them increase the productivity of 
their land, but there are many other ways in 
which this country, through point 4, is try- 
ing to make people better fed, healthier, and 
happier. Because, if you set aside the hu- 
manitarian reasons, the better fed and 
healthier and happier people are, the less 
apt they are to fall for Communist propa- 
ganda. 

Point 4 help in agriculture covers many 
different projects, all the way to helping to 
fight locust plagues in the Middle East, to 
helping build dams for irrigation. A great 
deal of it is seed selection and fertilization, 
and in many cases it’s worked this way: An 
American point 4 technician and local offi- 
cials of the country concerned will pick out 
one small plot of ground. They'll fertilize 
it, or use a different kind of seed, or irrigate. 
Peasants all around will notice that this 
plot is producing much better than others, 
then they take the initiative. “How can we 
get that material for our land?” they'll ask, 
They're given some, shown how to use it, 
their crop increases, and next year they can 
buy their own material. Or as simple an ex- 
ample as this: Millions of peasants through- 
out Asia use the old-fashioned curved, short- 
handled sickle. Point 4 technicians have 
shown them that by using the same mate- 
rials, simply straightening the blade and put- 
ting on a longer wooden handle so they can 
stand up and swing, they can increase their 
cutting by eight times. Or peasants using 
old wooden plows were given just steel 
blades, for the same old-fashioned plow, and 
they could plow two or two and a half times 
as much. 

A great deal of point 4 work concerns 
health and sanitation. In many countries 
workers lose more than a month a year of 
work because of illnesses. Medical and sani- 
tation experts go in to help the local experts 
help the people and in some countries illit- 
eracy is as high as 80 percent. Point 4 sup- 
plies experts in setting up educational sys- 
tems, and teachers to teach teachers. In 
Ecuador all that was wanted was an engineer 
to help establish port facilities, and in Bo- 
livia it was road building that was primarily 
needed. Egypt has decided to set up a social- 
security system for her workers, modeled 
after ours. Point 4 experts are there to help 
get the system going. 

Thus in many lands and many fields, point 
4 is striving to do the only job it has to do 
help people help themselves, 
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The Korean Incident 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LISTER HILL 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, June 1, 1951 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a statement 
by Brig. Gen. William E. Brougher, who 
was with General Wainwright at the 
Battle of Bataan and was afterward a 
prisoner of the Japanese. The state- 
ment is published in an article in the 
Birmingham (Ala.) Post-Herald of May 
10 last. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Reps Hore MARSHALL STRATEGY WILL BE 
DITCHED, GENERAL SAYS 

ATLANTA, May 9.—A retired Army general 
declared tonight that Russia's objective in 
Korea has been to induce the Nation “to 
abandon the Marshall concept and go over 
to the MacArthur plan.” 

Brig. Gen. William E. Brougher, who was 
a prisoner of the Japanese along with Gen. 
Jonathan Wainwright after the Battle of Ba- 
taan, made the statement in an article writ- 
ten for the Atlanta Constitution. 

Brougher termed General Marshall “a 
great strategist,” and said “the great strate- 
gist is able to discern wherein lie advantage 
and security for his country. 

“It seems obvious to me,” wrote Brougher, 
“that Russia had two objects in the Korean 
incident: (1) To get us bogged down in a 
war with China and divert our attention 
away from Western Europe. (2) To some- 
how induce us to abandon our original and 
correct decision to concentrate our effort 
and resources in the field of technology, a 
field in which we are definitely superior, and 
cause us to begin to throw the weight of 
our effort and resources into the field of 
great land forces or manpower armies, a field 
in which Russia has a definite superiority. 

“In short, Russia’s whole object in the 
Korean incident has been to induce the 
United States to abandon the Marshall con- 
cept and go over to the MacArthur plan.” 

General Brougher concluded: 

“In this they have partially succeeded. If 
the American people are blind enough to 
permit them to gain the rest of their ob- 
jective, God help our country. 

“When the security of our country is at 
stake, I follow George Marshall, one of the 
greatest Americans of many generations.” 


The Growth of Opportunity 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN J. SPARKMAN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, June 4, 1951 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the REcorp a com- 
mencement address on the subject the 
Growth of Opportunity, by Mr. Thomas 
A. Morgan, president of Sperry, Inc., at 
Tuskegee Institute on May 14, 1951. 


There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Tue GROWTH OF OPPORTUNITY 


The opportunity to give the Commence- 
ment Day address at Tuskegee is an honor of 
which any citizen of our country would be 
proud. It is especially pleasing to me because 
of my admiration and respect for your dis- 
tinguished president, Dr. Frederick D. Pat- 
terson. Also because of my conviction that 
the history of Tuskegee is an epic in the prog- 
ress of mankind toward freedom, dignity, 
and independence through education and 
cooperation, 

Since its founding by that great prophet, 
Dr. Booker T. Washington, 70 years ago, the 
Tuskegee plan of education has provided an 
ideal which has been followed many times, 
not only in our own country but in many 
others. Twenty-five years ago a British Com- 
mission which had been appointed to observe 
educational methods all over the world, re- 
ported that the Tuskegee idea provided a 
model plan for adapting education to the 
lives of the people while at the same time 
bringing about cooperation between racial 
groups. Tuskegee is still the model and the 
leader. 

The need for leadership by Tuskegee is 
greater now than ever before. There could 
be no better example of that leadership than 
the remarkable record of the United Negro 
College fund, which was founded and or- 
ganized by Dr. Patterson in 1944, That unit- 
ing of many institutions in a cooperative 
appeal was a new approach to the problem of 
fund raising. This, at the same time, opened 
doors hitherto closed. 

Under the leadership of Dr. Patterson, and 
with the able management of Mr. William 
Trent, Jr., the Negro college fund has moved 
quickly from an idea to a practical, efficient 
organization of 32 colleges and the active 
and effective leaderships of their presidents. 
In a remarkably short time it has become not 
only an important source of income for the 
colleges but a great moral power in advanc- 
ing interracial cooperation, One example of 
this moral influence is that last year the fund 
obtained the support of 3,500 business insti- 
tutions. This represents a wide extension of 
the interest of business and industry in the 
education of colored people. Another very 
important result of this combined effort of 
the 32 colleges is the object lesson it pro- 
vides in team work, It has set an example for 
all the educational institutions in our coun- 
try and in so doing has made the country 


‘aware of the important place that these col- 


leges occupy in the educational system of the 
United States. 

The years of hard work and good manage- 
ment by Dr. Patterson and Mr. Trent and 
the consequent success of the Negro College 
Fund have laid a firm foundation for the 
capital fund drive which is just now begin- 
ning. Mr. John D, Rockefeller, Jr., with his 
great foresight, wisdom, and generosity, has 
given the capital fund a strong impetus by 
his magnificent gift of $5,000,000. There 
seems little doubt that the goal of $25,000,000 
will be reached within the allotted time. 
The greater educational opportunities which 
will be made possible by the capital fund will 
lead to greater economic opportunities in 
every field of endeavor, including industry. 

Your commencement takes place in a pe- 
riod of rapid industrial growth. I am from 
industry. It is appropriate that I speak to 
you about the growth of industry, the basis 
for that growth, and the probable effect it 
will have on other fields in which you may 
be interested. 

Industry provides the means for all pro- 
ductive activities. It provides us with many 
of our necessities and most of our luxuries. 
It is the principal means by which we raise 
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our level of living and create surplus wealth 
for expanding all of our economic and other 
activities, including education. 

Industrial growth is based to a large ex- 
tent on the growth of new knowledge, espe- 
cially scientific knowledge. Because of the 
close relationship between the growth of 
scientific knowledge and the growth of all 
other activities we can get some idea of the 
growth of opportunity in any field of en- 
deavor by examining the growth of knowl- 
edge. 

It is hard for us to realize how recent 
much of our knowledge is. For example, 
th» discovery of the 92 basic atomic elements 
was completed less than 20 years ago. Steel, 
which is now the basis for our industrial 
civilization, was invented only a hundred 
years ago. Its invention followed soon after 
the atomic elements entering into it had 
been isolated and made available. Discovery 
of more elements has always led to the in- 
vention of more useful materials. 

Before World War I there were less than 
100,000 man-made chemical compounds. At 
the end of World War I there were 200,000. 
By the time World War II began there were 
2,000,000. Now we have the 92 universal 
atomic building blocks and are continuing 
to add to them by the evolution of the 
superatoms and isotopes of all the atoms. 
From this source alone the possibilities for 
new materials and new inventions and more 
industries are limitless. 

When our country was founded one of the 
wisest and most far-sighted ideas of George 
Washington and Thomas Jefferson was to in- 
troduce a strong incentive for invention into 
the first draft of the Constitution. Seventy- 
five years later Abraham Lincoln said: “The 
patent system added the fuel of interest to 
the fire of genius.” 

At first all patent applications were han- 
dled by a committee of three Cabinet mem- 
bers. It was not until several years later that 
a separate patent bureau was established. 
In 1850 the Patent Bureau comprised the 
Commissioner, two patent examiners, and 
two assistants. In his annual report to Con- 
gress at that time, the hard-pressed Com- 
missioner stated: “We are 900 applications 
behind and we expect over the next 3 months 
to remove this embarrassing amount by work- 
ing 12 hours a day, reducing the lunch pe- 
riod and applying ourselves to the disposition 


of this tremendous backlog.” 


Today, a hundred years later, the person- 
nel in the Patent Bureau numbers over 2,000. 
The “backlog” which worried the Commis- 
sioner has now grown to 150,000 applications, 
which is considered normal. The total num- 
ber of United States patents granted is now 
over 2,500,000. The technology represented 
by these patents has completely changed 
our lives. There is every reason to believe 
that the change will be ever more rapid and 
dramatic in the future. 

One of the most dramatic examples of 
progress in the United States is the devel- 
opment of power from fuel and water. This 
development of power provides the basis for 
our industrial growth, for our advancing level 
of living, and even for our survival as a free 
nation. For thousands of years mankind 
was dependent on the energy of men and 
animals and still is in many parts of the 
world. In 1940 the average power available 
to each of the 180,000,000 people of North 
America was 150 times that which one man 
can produce. In 1950 it had jumped to near- 
ly 350 times one manpower. Also reassuring 
is the fact that North America now produces 
nearly three-quarters of the world’s power 
from fuel and water although it has less than 
one-tenth of the world’s population. 

Much of the energy now available to man 
is used in ways which make it far more 
valuable than the energy of men and animals 
which was available in the days of our fore- 
fathers. This new energy can be used under 
conditions intolerable to man. It requires no 
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sleep or rest. It will work at any tempera- 
ture, from minus 100 or more degrees to plus 
several thousand. It provides complex net- 
works of communications and is used to ex- 
pand man’s physical and mental powers in 
many other ways. 

I grew up on a tobacco farm in North Caro- 
lina. We worked the farm with horse and 
mule power plus a large amount of manual 
labor. A few years ago I bought a farm and 
over a period of time mechanized it. Now 
with a few people we can, with farm ma- 
chinery and modern methods, do work that 
in my boyhood would have required 25 times 
as many people. 

Up to World War I most inventions were 
made by inspiration and observation. Edi- 
son said there were “1 percent inspiration 
and 99 percent perspiration.” During World 
War I a change began to take place toward 
the use of mathematical methods. These 
methods are now used very extensively. In 
many problems the mathematical calcula- 
tions are so vast that solution by human 
computers would take years. Mechanical 
and electronic computers have therefore 
been developed for this purpose. These cal- 
culating tools range from complicated en- 
gines half a block long to fairly simple de- 
vices like the adding machine for solving 
particular problems. 

In some instances the problem is so large 
and complex that the mathematical and lab- 
oratory tools cannot be provided by indi- 
viduals or even by large corporations. They 
must therefore be provided by the people as 
a whole; that is, by their Government. An 
example is the discovery and application of 
the laws of nuclear physics. Here was a 
problem that in its initial stages was almost 
purely mathematical but that later fanned 
out into thousands of scientific researches, 
engineering developments, and inventions 
involving risks and expenditures that only 
— people as a whole could afford to under- 

e. 


Another result of the present high peak in 
science and invention is the trend toward 
the elimination of the individual workers 
from thé field of major discovery. Such is 
the complexity of present-day scientific 
knowledge and so high the number of fac- 
tors influencing any particular problem, that 
it is seldom that a single person can acquire 
sufficient knowledge and experience to solve 
many of the new complex problems. Com- 
plex scientific researches and inventions are 
now accomplished by cooperative teams. 

The rapid growth of industry, the need for 
more people in industry, and the greater 
need for teamwork throughout the country 
has developed a greater understanding of the 
importance of human relations. More and 
more in industry the top executives assume 
personal responsibility for developing co- 
operative and friendly human relationships 
throughout their organization. 

From the few examples I have given you, 
you can see that we are in a period of very 
rapid progress in science and invention. 
Because of the relationships of scientific 
knowledge, invention, industry, and all other 
economic activities, you can also see that this 
rapid progress will extend to many other 
fields of endeavor. And, most important to 
you who have completed your undergraduate 
training, we are in a period that will demand 
an increasing number of educated people. 
We are short of them now in many fields. 
For example, the shortage of engineers is al- 
ready critical and becoming steadily worse. 

The uptrend in the demand for engineers 
is a consequence of the rapid growth of sci- 
entific knowledge. There will be a similar 
uptrend in the demand for members of all 
the professions. Shortages of professional 
workers will bring about increased demands 
for people to supplement and assist the pro- 
fessional workers such, for example, as de- 
signers, draftsmen, pharmacists, and tech- 
niclans of all kinds, 


The progress of any nation is largely de- 
pendent upon the educated and skilled peo- 
ple it has and the opportunities afforded 
them. This will become more true as the 
complexity of civilization increases. Only a 
small minority of any nation or race has the 
combination of aptitude, ability and enter- 
prise to get an education, either in college or 
by independent study and observation. You 
are members of that small minority. That is 
why the responsibility rests so heavily on 
you for leadership. There is nothing which 
any race has accomplished which you cannot 
accomplish regardless of the obstacles. 

To illustrate, I would like to tell you some- 
thing of the experiences of my company in 
the integration of colored and white people. 
At the beginning of World War II our sub- 
sidiary companies were fewer and smaller 
than they are now. Most of the factory em- 
ployees were highly skilled and had been 
with us for a long time. There were very 
few colored people employed in our plants. 
With the entry of the United States into the 
war it became apparent that we would be 
obliged to expand rapidly and to employ and 
train people who had not worked in our 
type of industry before. As a part of this 
plan all of our employment offices were in- 
structed to employ colored people. To make 
us more accessible to the colored people of 
New York City we established an employ- 
ment office in Harlem and staffed it with 
colored people. 

The initial employment of colored people 
and each subsequent extension of their em- 
ployment into new categories was received 
with doubt as to their aptitude and capacity 
for teamwork. What followed? In time the 
doubts disappeared and were succeeded by 
friendliness and cooperation in helping the 
colored people to learn their jobs and to 
move on to better ones. There was not a 
single case that I know of where the colored 
worker did not justify the confidence placed 
in him. Upgrading and promotion were 
carried out in exactly the same manner and 
with the same rules as for the white em- 
ployees. We employed at one time nearly 
2,000 colored people. Because of postwar re- 
duction of our operations the number 
dropped to a few hundred but is again in- 
creasing. 

We have found that, given equal educa- 
tion and training, the performance of the 
colored worker is equal to that of other 


Workers. In fact, the absenteeism is slightly 


lower and the separation rate is lower. The 
chief handicap of the colored person who 
wishes to get into industry is his lack of the 
kind of education and training required in 
industrial occupations. The proportion of 


high-school graduates seems lower than it 


should be. Also, there are not many engi- 
neering graduates. Probably the dearth of 
engineering graduates has been due to the 
poor prospects that colored people have had 
in that profession. It is quite true that he 
prospects have been bad, but the increasing 
scarcity of engineers makes it seem certain 
that the prospects will greatly improve. 

Another serious handicap is that, in gen- 
eral, industry’s experience in the employ- 
ment of Negroes is limited. This is being 
overcome by Tuskegee and the other colleges 
in the group and the increasing experience 
of industry. For the exceptional person with 
marked creative talent, such for example as 
that possessed by Tuskegee's illustrious grad- 
uate, Dr. Carver, race has never been an in- 
surmountable obstacle. In all races the per- 
centage of the creative is very small. They 
are so very important to the rest of us that 
we must seek them out and help them to 
use their God-given talents. 

My own industry and many others have 
made a start toward opening industry to 
colored people. The greatest step forward 
that colored people and industry together 
have taken is to make the colored face fa- 
miliar in many occupations where it wasn’t 


seen before and to demonstrate that in those _ 
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occupations the Negro is quite as capable and 
cooperative as any other citizen. I-feel con- 
fident that this is a permanent gain and that 
it is increasing all over the country. 

Increased opportunity for colored people in 
industry will be accompanied by increased 
responsibility. You can do much to impress 
the colored worker with the importance of 
that responsibility. To insure the success of 
colored people in new occupations those re- 
sponsible, both teachers and employers, 
should use great care in selection and job 
training. 

We are in a period of social and economic 
development marked by a critical attitude 
toward many assumptions heretofore taken 
for granted. Many of the old assumptions of 
classical economics have disappeared. As- 
sumptions as to the relations of management 
and labor are being rapidly modified, as are 
the old assumptions as to the relation of Gov- 
ernment and business. There is no doubt 
that the false assumptions on which racial 
obstacles to equal opportunity are based will 
eventually go the way of other unsound 
assumptions. 

Here at Tuskegee in the center of your 
beautiful campus is an inspiring monument 
to that great prophet and leader, Booker 
T. Washington. Much that he prophesied 
has already come true and all will eventually 
be realized. The basis for the progress of the 
colored people that has been achieved is 
expressed by the famous quotation from Dr. 
Washington, which appears on the monu- 
ment: “We shall prosper in proportion as we 
dignify and glorify labor and put brains and 
skill into the common occupations of life.” A 
complete philosophy for all of us is expressed 
in those few words. 

Our country must utilize its great produc- 
tivity to defend and extend the free world 
and to aid in bringing a more abundant life 
to-all the worle. In accomplishing this we 
will be more dependent on each other than 
ever before. None of us can live securely or 
comfortably unless all do so. Therefore, we 
are beginning to realize that from a most 
practical point of view we are our brother's 
keeper, 

And now, in conclusion, I would like to 
address a few words directly to you young 
men and women in the class of 1951 who are 
undertaking your “commencement” of new 
careers. You and your families have accept- 
ed whatever sacrifices that were necessary to 
put you through this distinguished institu- 
tion. You have justified those sacrifices by 
working hard and obtaining your degrees. 
You have therefore demonstrated that you 
have that combination of high quality and 
moral force that we call character. You 
will encounter many obstacles in your 
careers. Obstacles can weaken or strengthen 
character. I believe you will use them to 
strengthen your character. 

You will find yourselves in positions of 
leadership where many things that you do 
will have an infiuence on public sentiment. 
Never forget what Mr. Lincoln once said on 
that subject: “Public sentiment is every- 
thing. With public sentiment nothing can 
fail; without it nothing can succeed.” I 
belizve you will justify the faith of your 
families, the faith of Tuskegee, and the faith 
you have in yourselves by using your educa- 
tion, your character, and your leadership to 
create good public sentiment in this great, 
progressive land of ours. 

You know without my reminding you— 
this is one of the greatest days of your 
life, one that you will never forget. I hope 
you will also remember not only the day but 
this fact: What Tuskegee has given you is not 
merely a college course, but also the first les- 
sons in a life course. The work which you 
have done here under the leadership of your 
devoted teachers is only a preparation for the 
future. As you go out from this campus may 
you always go forward in the traditions of 
Tuskegee and on the road ahead I wish you 
steady progress and good fortune. 


The Flanders Disarmament Proposal 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH E. FLANDERS 


OF VERMONT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, June 4, 1951 


Mr. FLANDERS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp an address de- 
livered by the junior Senator from New 
Jersey [Mr. HENDRICKSON] on the sub- 
ject of the letter to the President, which 
23 Senators and Representatives signed, 
looking toward the carrying out of the 
President’s disarmament proposal before 
the United Nations. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE FLANDERS DISARMAMENT PROPOSAL 


The fundamental question in the minds 
of all of us today is how best to bring peace 
to the world. In spite of two world wars, 
fought on the part of the United States for 
the preservation of democracy and individual 
liberty, unrest and anxiety are everywhere. 
Peace seems far away and there is widespread 
fear of another international conflagration. 

Many proposals haye been made which 
their sponsors believe would make peace pos- 
sible through disarmament. Among these is 
one recently brought forward by Senator 
Fuanvers, of Vermont. His proposal is a 
simple one, based on the Baruch plan for 
the control of atomic energy, which the So- 
viet government rejected. It is different 
from the spurious Stockholm peace proposals 
which were so widely disseminated through 
the Stockholm petition and which discrimi- 
nated in favor of Russia, The Communist- 
sponsored Stockholm proposals aimed at the 
destruction of the types of armament such 
as the atomic bomb, in which we are strong- 
est and the preservation of those in which 
the Soviet Union is strongest. In contrast, 
Senator Fianpers’ proposal, as he has stated, 
“Would be to disarm completely in every 
weapon and to any degree above the few 
small arms required for maintenance of civil 
order. The essential, of course, is that the 
carrying out of this disarmament must be 
progressive and must be done under the 
direction and under the inspection of the 
United Nations itself.” 

Whereas the Baruch plan provided only 
for international control and inspection of 
the atomic bomb, Senator FLANDERS’ pro- 
posal would extend this to all armament. A 
treaty would have to be signed by all mem- 
bers of the United Nations and, necessarily, 
by all nations of any importance, whether 
members or not. The treaty would set up a 
control agency, provide for the complete ac- 
cess by that agency to every nation, forbid 
the: manufacture of prohibited arms, ar- 
range for the disposal of those now existing 
and provide sanctions for violations. The 
total disarmament plan would provide a 
schedule for a gradual and orderly reduction 
over a period of time until full and effective 
international control of armament is estab- 
lished. 

Senator FLANDERS believes that the first 
step toward disarmament and peace is free- 
dom of communication; that we must aim 
at the same freedom of communication be- 
hind and in front of the iron curtain that 
existed in America and Western Europe be- 
fore the Second World War. This would 
mean the reestablishment of freedom of 
travel and uncensored communication by air, 
wire, or post. However, he insists that on 
offering these far-reaching proposals 
should make it clear from the start that So 
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will apply the same restrictions on the travel 
and movements of accredited representatives 
that are applied against us. Thus far we 
have maintained the decencies of interna- 
tional relationships with the Soviet Govern- 
ment, but our example has been of no use, so 
now Senator FLANDERS suggests we should 
“start even.” 

If faithfully carried out, disarmament is 
certainly desirable. Any proposals toward 
this end are worthy of serious considera- 
tion in the light of present world conditions 
and our own precarious situation. Our ex- 
penditure for military purposes, likely to be 
increased yearly, is already a tremendous 
drain upon our national life. It may be ex- 
pected more and more to affect adversely our 
standard of living, the independence of our 
economic institutions, and ultimately, per- 
haps, our political freedom. Our military 
budget has been set at nearly $50,000,000,000, 
a sum which even in these days of astronomi- 
cal figures still staggers the imagination, and 
even this amount will seem small compared 
with the expenditures that would be required 
in the event of a general war. 

Military plans interfere with our normal 
existence in many ways. This is especially 
true of our youths who can no longer plan 
their own futures, but who are at the beck 
and call of the military services. They will 
also have to carry a burden of enormous taxes 
all their lives in order to pay for past wars 
and our present armament program. 

In advancing his disarmament plan, Sen- 
ator FLANDERS pointed out that the United 
States could not lose by advocating such a 
program. The alternatives would be accept- 
ance of 100 percent disarmament and re- 
sultant world peace or the conviction of 
Russia in the eyes of the world for refusing 
it. If a disarmed peace were establisned, 
he said, Russia would be assured of free 
access to the oceans of the world and to ade- 
quate oil supplies. 

The Flanders plan has great merit. Un- 
fortunately, there is no assurance whatever 
that the Soviet Union would even consider 
disarmament under such conditions. That 
country and its satellites have given no evi- 
dence that they care whether they are con- 
victed of wrongdoing or not. Communist 
rulers seem peculiarly impervious to world 
opinion. They have repeatedly frustrated 
peace efforts in the United Nations. They 
have adopted an uncompromising and hos- 
tile attitude toward non-Communist coun- 
tries and this attitude and its expression in 
the Red aggression in Korea have compelled 
tue non-Communist world to rearm. 

At the close of the late war, the world hope 
for peace centered in the United Nations, 
whose charter obligates all members to set- 
tle their differences without resort to arms. 
The United Nations has made many attempts 
since its organization to bring about world 
disarmament as a step toward peace, but 
without success because of Soviet unwilling- 
ners to cooperate. The Russians are pur- 
suing their own policy of imperialism and 
colonialism—a policy that is not compatible 
with world disarmament. Two committees 
of the United Nations have been working for 
5 years on disarmament or at least reduction 
of arms, one concerned with atomic weapons 
and the other with conventional armaments. 
They have been unable to come up with a 
plan that the Russians will accept. These 
two committees are now being consolidated 
into one in the hope of revitalizing their 
work, 

Last June a group of Senators introduced 
a resolution proposing that Congress advo- 
cate an immediate special session of the 
United Nations Assembly “for the sole pur- 
pose of stopping the armament race” by 
speeding agreement “upon effective and en- 
forceable disarmament and control, covering 
conventional armaments, biological and 
chemical agents and atomic and hydrogen 
bombs.” So far no action has been taken 
along the line of this resolution. 
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On March 3, 1951, the United States asked 
the Soviet Union to submit.to a world-wide 
census of troops and nonatomic weapons, 
since Russia had charged that the west had 
twice as many men under arms as the east. 
The United States insisted that an inter- 
national census, with rigid spot checks by 
United Nations inspectors, was a necessary 
preliminary to any concrete disarmament 
plan. Soviet Russia, however, rejected the 
census plan. It appears that Soviet Russia 
is interested in disarmament only on terms 
which would mean the subjugation of the 
rest of the-world. 

Ironically enough, because of the Soviet 
attitude, it seems that today the only way 
to disarmament is through a system of col- 
lective security among the free nations 
within the Charter of the United Nations. 
Disarmament or reduction of armaments is 
possible only in an atmosphere of interna- 
tional peace and security. Unfortunately, 
today the atmosphere is one of war and ag- 
gression, in which men of the United States 
and other allied nations are fighting and 
dying for the cause of peace. I refer to 
Korea, specifically, where our countrymen 
are carrying on in the high tradition of free- 
dom even at the cost of their lives. In other 
parts of the world, too, in Malaya, Indochina, 
and elsewhere, other free men are also fight- 
ing and dying because of communism’s 
ruthless ambition to control the world. 

Although other nations have doubtless 
made mistakes, Soviet Russia must bear a 
large share of the blame for the tensions in 
th? world today. It has made the rearma- 
ment of the free world necessary by retain- 
ing the greatest peacetime military estab- 
lishment in history, at a time when the 
other nations were practically disarmed. Its 
aggression through satellites and subversives 
has brought the world to the brink of a 
third world war. 

In spite of the present discouraging out- 
look for disarmament cr reduction of arma- 
ment, we must not abandon this high ideal. 
We must continue our efforts toward the 
ultimate reduction of armaments in prepa- 
ration for a day when a better balance of 
power will make peace possible. Such dis- 
armament, if it ever comes, must be genuine; 
it must include all weapons; it must be fool- 
proof; it must rest upon international in- 
spection and control, beyond the power of 
any nation to veto. It is only through such 
a plan agreed to by all nations and with 
proper enforcement provisions, that genuine 
disarmament and the era of peace, freedom, 
and security which it promises, will become 
a reality. 

I am indeed proud to be one of the co- 
sponsors of the Flanders resolution which is 
designed to attain this goal. 


Testimonial Dinner to Barnee Breeskin 
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HON. WILLIAM LANGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITFD STATES 
Monday, June 4, 1951 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
vnanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recor a brief de- 
scription of what took place a few nights 
ago at the Shoreham Hotel, when a tes- 
timonial dinner was given to honor a 
kind and humble man, Barnee Breeskin, 
orchestra leader at the Shoreham Hotel 
for 21 years, and one of the finest men in 
the city of Washington. I am delighted 


that a celebration was held in his honor, 


- 
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There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT BY HON. WILLIAM LANGER, OF 
NORTH DAKOTA 


It has been frequently said that “only a 
great tragedy, such as a war, can bring the 
American people together.” On the evening 
of May 22, 1951, in this Capital of our Na- 
tion, people from all walks of life invalidated 
that conclusion. The occasion was a testi- 
monial dinner to honor a kind and humble 
man, Barnee Breeskin, orchestra, leader at 
the Shoreham Hotel for 21 years. 

I have known Barnee for a long time, 
I have watched him while he conducted his 
wonderful orchestra and I have watched him 
when he spoke kind words about a little old 
lady visiting the dining room for the first 
time, with her sons and grandsons. I have 
watched him as he paid his respects to the 
great and the near-great. Although the 
great of the world have visited the Shoreham 
Hotel to listen to his wonderful music, he 
remains today as he has always been, a pleas- 
ant, humble, and gentle man. 

Nearly every Member of this body has en- 
joyed the music of the Barnee-Lowe orches- 
tra. And so today, amidst a world of sus- 
picion and hate, I wish to call to the atten- 
tion of my colleagues the pleasant spectacle 
of Americans of all political and religious 
beliefs united to honor a citizen who has 
made love for his fellow men the dominant 
purpose of his life. 

Barnee was presented with many gifts. 
The President of the United States sent his 
autographed photograph. The messenger 
was the President’s principal secretary, Mat- 
thew Connelly. My colleague Senator Homer 
CaPEHART made a short speech and intro- 
duced Mrs. Flo Bratten, secretary to the Vice 
President of the United States, who pre- 
sented Barnee with $1,000 from friends, ab- 
sent and present. The Senator from New 
Mexico, CLINTON ANDERSON, presented Barnee 
with a watch. Mr. F. Joseph Donohue, Com- 
missioner for the District of Columbia, pre- 
sented Barnee with the President’s auto- 
graphed photograph. The minority leader, 
Senator KENNETH WHERRY, made a fine 
speech. 

Congressmen, Senators, business leaders, 
and plain folks were present to honor a 
man whose chief claim to fame is that he 
loves humanity—all humanity. 

Barnee’s beautiful wife, Dolores, a distin- 
guished artist in her own right, sang for 
the guests. 

The chairman of the committee to honor 
Barnee was the Sergeant at Arms of the 
Senate, Joseph Duke. Larry Dooley acted 
as master of ceremonies. 

The Blue Room at the Shoreham was 
filled to capacity with Barnee’s legion of 
friends, among whom were: Col. and Mrs. 
Hector Airing; Mr. and Mrs. Prew Savoy; Mr. 
and Mrs, James Roberts; Mr. and Mrs. R. C. 
Simmons; Miss Eva B. Adams; Mr. and Mrs. 
Joseph Arnold; Senator and Mrs. Clinton 
Anderson, New Mexico; Congressman and 
Mrs. John J. Dempsey, New Mexico; Dr. W. R. 
Loveless; Mr. John Miles; Congressman Wil- 
liam H. Ayres, Ohio; Miss Mary Ellen Leon- 
ard; Miss Annie Goodby; Mr. and Mrs. 
Thomas Haney; Miss Rusty Showket; Mr. 
and Mrs. Maxim Lowe; Secretary of the 
Senate and Mrs. Leslie Biffle; Congressman 
Lindley Beckworth, Texas; Mr. and Mrs. 
Frederic J, Ball; Col. and Mrs. Bennett H. 
Griffin; Mr. and Mrs. Frank Russell; Mr. and 
Mrs. Thomas Buchanan; Mr. Arthur E. 
Beylis; Mr. Tom Bourne; Mr. and Mrs. 
Arthur Bergman; Mr. and Mrs, George Dixon; 
Mr. and Mrs. Roy St. Lewis; Mr. and Mrs. 
Frank Hays; Mr. and Mrs. Duke Crane; Mr. 
and Mrs. Matthew J. Connelly, White House; 
Mr. and Mrs. Russell B. Brown; Mr. and Mrs. 
John Ferguson; Mr. and Mrs. Minor Jame- 
s0n; Mr. and Mrs. Dan Jones; Mr. and Mrs. 
Paul Jones; Congressman and Mrs. Noble 


Gregory, Kentucky; Mr. and Mrs. R. G. Law- 
ton; Congressman and Mrs. Omar Burleson, 
‘Texas; Mr. Jack Bryson; Mr. Richard Colgan; 
Mr. Chad Calhoun; Mr. R. A. Colgan, Jr.; 
Senator and Mrs. Homer E. Capehart, In- 
diana; Congressman Thurmond Chatham, 
North Carolina; Mrs. Betty Darling; Con- 
gressman Clifford Davis, Tennessee; Mr. Jack 
Dooley, Jr.; Mr. Jack Waldron; Mr. and Mrs. 
Chuck Shaver; Mrs. Morris Cafritz; Miss 
Helen Whitaker; Mr. Paul Miller; Mr. Wil- 
liam Miller; Mr. and Mrs. Dick O’Brien; Mr. 
and Mrs, Leo De Orsey; Mr. and Mrs. George 
J. Schoeneman; Senator and Mrs. George 
Smathers, Florida; Mr. and Mrs. Charles 
Oliphant; Assistant Attorney General and 
Mrs. Theron Lamar Caudle; Mrs. Grace 
Stewart; Mr. Victor De Orsey; Mr. George 
Deike; Mr. Robert Dusek; Mr. Donald S. 
Dawson; Mr. Jack Evans; Congressman Clair 
Engle, California; Mr. George M. Fuller; Mr. 
and Mrs. George Morris Fay, United States 
attorney, District of Columbia; Mr. and Mrs. 
H. Loy Anderson; Mr. and Mrs. Walter E. 
Gallagher; Mr. and Mrs. G. Shea; Delegate 
Joseph R. Farrington, Hawaii; Mr. Richard 
Feeney; Mr. and Mrs. Joseph C. Duke; Mrs. 
Flo Bratten; Mr. and Mrs. George Clark; 
Mr. John A. B. McElveney; Mr. Earl Gam- 
mons; Mr. and Mrs. John D. Gordon; Mr. 
and Mrs. Tom Groom, President, Board of 
Trade, District of Columbia; Senator and 
Mrs. Kenneth Wherry, Nebraska; Miss Betty 
Beale; Mr. and Mrs. Maple T. Harl; Mr. 
Minor Hudson; Mr. and Mrs. Ray Henle; Mr. 
and Mrs. William B. Dolph; Mr. and Mrs. 
Duke Shoop; Mr. Frank Higgins; Mr. and 
Mrs. S. Janas; Mr. and Mrs. Alfred M. Hud- 
son; Mr. and Mrs. Victor Johnston; Senator 
Robert A. Taft, Ohio; Mr. and Mrs. Charles 
Lucey; Mr. and Mrs. Jack Martin; Mr. and 
Mrs. Fred Collins; Mr. Thomas E. Coleman; 
Mrs. Margaret Hampton; Mrs. Lucky Somers; 
Mr. Claude Jasper; Mr. and Mrs. James 
Johnson; Mr. and Mrs. J. Edwin Cook; Sen- 
ator and Mrs. Russell Long, Louisiana; Mr. 
S. G. Loeffler; Misses Freeda Swartz, Blanche 
O’Berg, and Ruth Richardson; Col. and Mrs. 
G. Lintner; Mr. and Mrs. Don Miller; Mr. 
and Mrs. George Garrity; Mr. Howard Doyle; 
Mr. Adrian Mahar; Mr. W. W. McManus; Mr. 
George Preston Marshall; Mr. Walter Trohn; 
Gen. Joseph Battley; Mr. Joseph Tucci; Mr. 
and Mrs. Jim Magner; Mr. and Mrs. Ted 
Lewis; Mr. and Mrs. Jack Kenyon; Mr. and 
Mrs. Frank Kelly; Mr. and Mrs. M. Shaughn- 
essy; Senator Edward Martin, Pennsylvania; 
Mr. L. Gardner Moore; Mr. and Mrs. Harry 
J. Maginnis; Congressman and Mrs. John L. 
McMillan, South Carolina; Attorney Gen- 
eral and Mrs. James Howard McGrath; Mrs. 
J. J. McGrath; Mr. Eddie Higgins; Miss 
Marie Flanagan; Mr. David McGrath; Mr. 
Frank McNaughton; Senator and Mrs. John 
L. McClellan, Arkansas; Mr. and Mrs. Doug 
Mode; Mr. and Mrs. Joseph D. Nunan, Jr.; 
Mr. Sam Pryor; Congressman and Mrs. Ken 
Regan, Texas; Senor and Mrs. Julio Huerte- 
matte; Mr. and Mrs. John Remon; Dr. John 
R. Steelman, Assistant to the President; Mr. 
Arthur Clarendon Smith; Congressman 
Lowell Stockman, Oregon; Mr. and Mrs. W. 
L. Stephenson; Senator and Mrs. Herman 
Welker, Idaho; Senator and Mrs. J. P. Kem, 
Missouri; Assistant Attorney General Wil- 
liam Underhill; Mrs. Barnee Breeskin; Mr. 
and Mrs. Andrew E. Van Esso; Mr. Paul 
Weiner; Mr. Charles Patrick Clark; Congress- 
man Albert Morano, Connecticut; Father 
Gilbert Hartke; Mr. Thomas F. Hagan; Mr. 
and Mrs. Milton Kronheim; Mr. Arde Bulova; 
Mr. Hank Robinson; Mr. Eddie Semler; Mr. 
Joseph Lally; Miss Peter Carter; Mr. and 
Mrs. Oliver J. Dompierre; Col. and Mrs. 
Vernon Gottely; Mr. Robert Kehl; Senator 
Alexander Wiley, Wisconsin; Senator An- 
drew Schoeppel, Kansas; Mr. Paul Jacques; 
Mr. and Mrs. Nathan Breeskin; Mr. and Mrs. 
Sol Breeskin; Mr. and Mrs. Jack Breeskin; 
Mr. and Mrs. Arnold Fine; Mr. and Mrs. Sid 
Weiss; Miss Frances Lowe; Mr. and Mrs. 
Thomas Di Minni; Mr. and Mrs. Daniel 
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Breeskin; Mr. Al Lodwick; Mr. Harry Link; 
Mr. Gene Archer; Mr. and Mrs. Sylvan Lap- 
pin; Mr. Charles Hawkes;. Mr. Jack Bilby; 
Mr. Al Hudson; Mr. and Mrs. William 
O'Connor; Mr. Paul R. Jaeck. 


The Hoover Commission Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK CARLSON 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, June 4, 1951 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp the text of 
an address on the Hoover Commission 
program by my distinguished colleague, 
the junior Senator from Illinois (Mr. 
DIRKSEN], broadcast from radio station 
W4JJD, Chicago, Il, on May 21, 1951. 

In this address the Senator from Ili- 
nois notes the President’s neglect, or his 
failure, to act on the recommendations 
of the Hoover Commission. I believe it 
is of wide public concern that the Presi- 
dent has evidenced such a clear lack of 
interest and such a flagrant lack of ac- 
tion to improve the executive branch 
of the Government through existing 
powers. s 

Although the Congress has given the 
President one of the best reorganiza- 
tion acts in history, namely, the Re- 
organization Act of 1949, which was 
largely developed by the Hoover Com- 
mission, the President is not making 
proper use of that act. 

As a member of the subcommittee, or 
task force, that studied and made the 
recommendations on Federal-State af- 
fairs, I am personally familiar with the 
effort and study that went into the re- 
port, which was the basis for the act. 

So far during the Eighty-second Con- 
gress, the President has submitted only 
one reorganization plan and that plan, 
dealing with the RFC, was not even in 
conformance with the Hoover Commis- 
sion recommendations. Last year at 
this time, in the Eighty-first Congress, 
the President had 21 plans, of which 16 
were approved by the Congress. Of the 
34 plans submitted by the President dur- 
ing the entire Eighty-first Congress, 26 
were approved and put into effect. This 
record is certainly proof of congressional 
interest in, and approval of, the re- 
organization program. 

About 50 of the remaining Hoover 
Commission recommendations can be 
carried out by reorganization plans. It 
is of increasing concern that the Presi- 
dent has not assumed his responsibilities 
in the reorganization program. Reor- 
ganization cannot get off the ground un- 
til the President decides to act. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PROGRESS ON THE HOOVER COMMISSION PROGRAM 
(Address on the Hoover Commission Program 
3 by Hon. Everetr M. DIRKSEN) 

I thought I would visit with you a little 
bit on this occasion about better and cheaper 
Government. Naturally, that would involve 
the program for the reorganization of the 
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Government which was proposed by the so- 
called Hoover Commission, and of course it 
also involves the question of what has hap- 
pened to the recommendations and proposals 
which were advanced by that Commission. 

Perhaps I should refresh you just a little 
on the fact that several years ago the Con- 
gress enacted, and the President signed, 
what was known as Public Law 109. Under 
that law was created one of the finest Com- 
missions which ever worked in the American 
Government, and its function was to inves- 
tigate this whole sprawling Government, to 
see how it works, and then to see how it 
would make suggestions and recommenda- 
tions under which it would work better and 
more efficiently, and also more cheaply. 

Naturally, that is of interest to every tax- 
payer in the United States. I believe the 
country should be felicitated on the fact that 
at long last President Hoover was designated 
and accepted the chairmanship of the Hoo- 
ver Commission, and that was the reason 
they called it the Hoover Commission. 

As soon as they got properly organized, 
and laid out the lines of work, they engaged 
about 300 of the best experts in the United 
States to do this exploratory job, and these 
experts were divided up into 24 groups known 
as what has been referred to as task forces. 
That is an old Army term that goes back to 
World War II. 

There were 24 of those task forces, each one 
with a definite job to do, and they labored 
around the clock for about 19 months, and 
when they got through, and also while these 
labors were going on, they issued a variety of 
reports, and then issued a final report of 
their findings. 

They drafted bills for introduction in Con- 

and set up an entire pattern that was 
defined, to make this Government, your Gov- 
ernment and my Government, work more 
smoothly, more efficiently, and more econom- 
ically. 

Now, thus far, we ought to say what has 
happened to these recommendations, which 
were based on these expert findings of this 
great Commission, and that were designed 
to do Government work better, and to save 
money for the taxpayers, because that is the 
starting part really of this discussion. 

First, I should say that in 1949 the Presi- 
dent, to whom these reports and proposals 
were submitted, in turn resubmitted them to 
Congress, so that in that year he sent seven 
plans to Congress, and Congress approved six 
of them. In 1950 the President submitted 27 
plans, based upon the findings of the Hoover 
Commission, and Congress approved 20. 
With one exception, the plans turned down 
by Congress did not conform to the recom- 
mendations of the Commission. 

I think that is eloquent testimony of the 
fact that the Members of both the House 
and the Senate have the ultimate and best 
kind of confidence in the work of the Hoover 


Commission. 

Now then, in this year, 1951, the President 
has submitted only one plan, and that deals 
with the reorganization of the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation, the RFC, which, as 
you know, has been very much in the public 
eye, and on the front pages of the press. 

There are perhaps another 50 recommen- 
dations which have been made by the Hoover 
Commission which could be carried out 
through the so-called reorganization plans, 
but frankly those have not been submitted. 

No, at this time, since the Commission 
ceased to exist in 1949 and its work is being 
furthered only through a skeleton Citizens 
Committee staff in the Nation’s Capital, I 
think two questions arise with respect to this 
vast and expert job which had been done by 
the Commission. 

The first of these questions, of course, re- 
lates to the President’s neglect, or his failure, 
to submit other reorganization plans to Con- 
gress, so that these recommendations for & 
better and cheaper Government can be acted 

_ upon. 


Tou see under the broad powers and au- 
thority that was granted to the President in 
the residual Reorganization Act, he does have 
the authority now under this act, and it is, 
incidentally, one of the best reorganization 
acts ever passed by Congress, 

Frankly, the Congress and the public have 
been sold on this idea of reorganization in 
the interest of efficiency and economy, and 
along with everything else there has been 
strong bipartisan support; that means sup- 
port from Senators and Representatives in 
both parties. 

As a matter of fact, this whole sheaf of 
bills introduced recently, with as many as 
six, seven, eight, or nine Members of the 
Senate cosponsoring these bills, including, 
of course, support by members of both parties, 
by those interested partiy in the efficiency 
of the Government, but oddly enough there 
are still many good and highly needed im- 
provements which could be submitted, and 
have not been submitted as of now. 

So this first question relates to the busi- 
ness of getting those plans submitted; it 
calls for methods they may have to take, 
the necessity of getting them to act, and 
the necessity for sharp and sustained active 
public opinion, if this job is going to be 
done. 

Now the second question, of course, relates 
to the installation and administration of 
these plans, after they have been approved 
by the Congress. Frankly, of course, Con- 
gress could pass all the plans, approve all 
the plans, and approve all the recommenda- 
tions that you could use to fill the biggest 
building in Washington, but it would mean 
very little, in fact it would mean nothing 
unless those plans are applied, unless they 
are enforced, and unless they are put into 
effect, and along with everything else, that 
they are followed through, so that there may 
be some tangible results, 

Now the RFO, that is, Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation, is a good example. You 
see the Hoover Commission years ago did 
point out that direct lending by a govern- 
mental agency would open the door to waste 
and favoritism, that it invited pressure and 
corruption, but nothing was done until the 
recent scandal which broke on the front page, 
and then at long last came a proposal for 
the reorganization of the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation, which is pending in 
Congress, and relates to a matter, of which 
Congress is dealing at the present time. 

I am satisfied from the testimony both on 
and off the record, and I have observed that 
a substantial number of administrators in 
the Government has let it be known that 
they are not particularly interested in plans 
which may save money or reduce their pay- 
rolls. Somebody has to bear down on these 
agencies. There must be a sustained pres- 
sure, otherwise all of this expert job will go 
for nought, í 

Now, several things are needed to get this 
job done. This is the very next job, because 
it is necessary in the public interest. I be- 
lieve that the President must follow through 
and finish his part of the job, and the peo- 
ple must be alert. They must be vocal, and 
must indicate to the proper authorities that 
they want this job done. 

Secondly, I believe in the security side, 
perhaps an investigation is needed now to 
determine whether these agencies which 
have been affected by the reorganization, 
and by what has been known on occasion 
as spring housecleaning plans, have the will 
and the skill to do the job. Otherwise it goes 
for nought. In other words, we need a kind 
of inventory right now, to see whether the 
agencies which have the plans adopted by 
Congress have saved money, whether they 
are doing their work better, and whether 
they have brought to bear that 
skill which is indispensable for a job like 
that. 
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Now, let me ask you folks this: Why is 
this whole matter so important, and why has 
a citizen’s committee been created and es- 
tablished in nearly every State in the Union, 
headed under the very able leadership of 
Dr. Robert L. Johnson, the president of 
Temple University just as public citizens 
have given so freely of their time and money 
to set up the establishment of the commit- 
tees to aid in the reorganization plans, and 
the administration of these plans set down 
by the Hoover Commission? Well, I will tell 
you. 

You see this is a rather hostile world in 
which we live. Frankly, we are all aware 
of the fact that the world is filled with 
marauding forces, so we are not sure what 
lies ahead. Out of the future may come 
many eventualities which can test out the 
durability and freedom of our own country. 
It wili test out the durability of our own 
country, as a matter of fact, so in a world 
of that kind, we would know how to meet 
any kind of situation, no matter how cggra- 
vated, no matter how critical it may be. 
There is required an effective internal struc- 
ture. A government, no matter how strong, 
has got to have smooth operation. That 
kind of government, in a world when govern- 
ment may be tested in the fires ahead, must 
be efficient, must be economical, and elimi- 
nate waste and extravagance of the govern- 
ment operation. It must not be weak and 
sprawling, with waste in the government ma- 
chine, but one with the cohesion and force of 
efficiency to hold it together. 

Let me ask you, did you ever drive around 
somewhere, and ste an old, sprawling, ram- 
bling house, which probabiy had been built 
by first building a central unit, and then 
over the years sticking on a room here, and 
sticking on a room there, so that the whole 
business is not quite tied in, so that it would 
stand up under the natural forces? And 
after a time you see one unit after another 
fall into a state of disrepair, there was just 
nothing to hold it together as a functional 
force, and as a functional dwelling estab- 
lishment. 

Well, Government is like that. Year 
after year we set up new agencies. We 
place them here and there, and today it has 
become a huge operation, with millions of 
people on the payroll, in a civilian capacity, 
and it has gone so far that it almost goes 
beyond the finite capacity of a mind, or 
group of minds to see this thing in per- 
spective, to keep it moving in an efficient and 
economical direction. 

That is the thing which has got to be 
done, because that makes a strong internal 
structure, and that was the purpose of these 
recommendations, all designed toward a 
carefully defined objective. So we have got 
to go carefully because this sprawling, loose 
Government of ours could collapse under 
pressure, and if that should happen, our 
situation would be critical indeed. 

That is why these recommendations for 
the reorganization of this Government, on 
sound and efficient and economical lines, are 
so important. So I say to you that this is 
the time for every citizen, young and old, to 
join in the crusade to improve and 
strengthen the governmental machine, so 
that it can meet any kind of crisis. 

I am happy to note out in Dlinois some 
instances of interest. They are going to 
distribute educational kits to the schools, 
and particularly in the civics courses. I also 
know that there is an essay contest under 
Way, sponsored in part by the newspapers, 
in part by the schools, and in part by the 
junior chambers of commerce. They are 

on this contest under the subject 
What I Can Do To Make, Government More 
Efficient. 

There never was a more challenging sub- 
ject before the American people than that, 
and I earnestly hope that we can save all 
the force of these recommendations 
made by one of the great commissions of 
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the last 50 years, but to do it requires that 

every citizen interested in economy, in- 

terested in efficiency, and interested in the 

solvency and good functioning of his Gov- 

ernment shall enlist in that crusade, 
Thanks so much for listening. 


Marx Leva 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. LISTER HILL 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, June 4, 1951 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, after 11 
years of distinguished service which in- 
cluded combat service with the Navy dur- 
ing World War II and many contribu- 
tions to unification of the armed serv- 
ices after the war, Marx Leva resigned as 
Assistant Secretary of National Defense 
on May 1 last. 

Editorials in the Washington Post, the 
Washington Star, the Anniston (Ala.) 
Star, and the Certificate of Appreciation 
awarded him by General Marshall, the 
Secretary of National Defense, attest 
deep appreciation of Mr. Leva's brilliant 
and outstanding services to our country. 
Mr. Leva is a native and a citizen of 
Selma, Ala. Alabama is proud of Mr. 
Leva and the honor and distinction 
which he has brought to our State. 

I ask, Mr. President, that the edito- 
rials and the story of presentation of the 
Certificate of Appreciation be printed in 
the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rials and the citation were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Washington Post of May 2, 1951] 
Leva’s SERVICE 

Assistant Secretary of Defense Marx Leva 
has exhibited a rare combination of en- 
thusiasm, patience, and skill which will be a 
challenge to his successor. Mr. Leva, who 
left the Government yesterday to enter priv- 
ate law practice, was in a sense the engineer 
of unification. A close friend and adviser of 
the late Secretary Forrestal, he became spe- 
cial assistant to the Secretary of Defense 
when Mr. Forrestal assumed the responsi- 
bility in 1947. In his capacity as general 
counsel of the Defense Department, Mr. Leva 
framed the first unified legislative program, 
and it was under his expert guidance that 
the necessary strengthening of the Unifica- 
tion Act was accomplished in 1949. He con- 
tinued to give meaning to unification dur- 
ing his service as Assistant Secretary, first 
under Secretary Johnson and then under 
Secretary Marshall, and it was this high 
caliber of work which the Junior Chamber 
of Commerce recognized when it named him 
the outstanding young man in Government 
for 1949. In the words of one of his Pen- 
tagon associates, “he is going to leave a big 
hole in this building.” 


[From the Washington Star of May 6, 1951] 
A Loss To THE DEFENSE PROGRAM 

There is real cause for regret that Marx 
Leva has resigned from the Government 
service. At a time when it is difficult to 
obtain competent men for key Federal jobs, 
the departure of such an outstanding public 
servant as Mr. Leva is a severe loss to the 
defense program. As he leaves the Pentagon 
today to enter private law practice, he can 


look back with satisfaction on an 11-year 
record which includes combat service with 
the Navy during World War II and a major 
contribution to defense unification after the 
war. 

Although it is not generally known, Mr. 
Leva had much to do with the preparation 
of the original plan for merger of the Armed 
Forces and with final adoption of the plan. 
He had seen the value of Army-Navy-Air 
Force teamwork as an ensign in the Naval 
Reserve during the operations in Sicily, Sa- 
lerno, Anzio, and Normandy. After the war 
he became counsel to the fiscal director of 
the Navy and later special assistant to the 
Secretary of the Navy Forrestal. With pas- 
sage of the National Security Act of 1947 he 
became Mr. Forrestal’s right-hand man in 
effecting consolidation of many of the defense 
branches. In 1949 he was appointed Assist- 
ant Secretary of Defense. Mr. Leva developed 
a single legislative program for the Defense 
Department, directed the study of military 
justice that led to numerous reforms, helped 
to unify the Naval Air Transport Service and 
the Air Transport Command and otherwise 
had a leading part in making the merger plan 
work, 

In recognition of his achievements he was 
selected by the Junior Chamber of Commerce 
in 1949 as “the outstanding young man in 
Government service.” It is good to know 
that Mr. Leva will hold himself in readiness 
to return to the Government if a more serious 
emergency should develop. Fortunately, his 
successor, Dan Kramer Edwards, former 
mayor of Durham, N. C., also is a lawyer with 
a fine combat record and with an intimate 
knowledge of military problems. He is well 
equipped to carry on the fine work begun by 
Mr. Leva. 


[From the Anniston (Ala.) Star of May 4, 
1951] 


Marx Leva Is LAUDED 


A native of Selma and a graduate of the 
University of Alabama, Marx Leva is not yet 
40 years of age, but already he has won na- 
tional distinction. This week, when he re- 
signed his position as Assistant Secretary of 
Defense in order to enter private law prac- 
tice he was signally honored by Secretary 
Marshall, who bestowed upon him a certifi- 
cate of appreciation, highest award given by 
the Department of Defense for civilian serv- 
ice. In World War II Mr. Leva served hero- 
ically as an LST captain in Normandy and 
Mediterranean landings. 

On the occasion of his retirement from the 
Defense Department the Washington Post 
said of him editorially: 

“Assistant Secretary of Defense Marx Leva 
has exhibited a rare combination of enthu- 
siasm, patience, and skill which will be a 
challenge to his successor. Mr. Leva * * * 
was in a sense the engineer of unification. A 
close friend and adviser of the late Secretary 
Forrestal, he became special assistant to the 
Secretary of Defense when Mr. Forrestal as- 
sumed that responsibility in 1947, In his 
capacity as general counsel of the Defense 
Department Mr. Leva framed the first unified 
legislative program, and it was under his 
expert guidance that the necessary strength- 
ening of the Unification Act was accom- 
plished in 1949. He continued to give mean- 
ing to unification during his service as As- 
sistant Secretary, first under Secretary John- 
son and then under Secretary Marshall, and 
it was this high caliber of work which the 
Junior Chamber of Commerce recognized 
when it named him the outstanding young 
man in Government for 1949. In the words 
of one of his Pentagon associates, ‘he is going 
to leave a big hole in this building.’” 

Indeed, it is doubtful if, in all of Alabama’s 
history, any native son has won high acclaim 
throughout the Nation at any earlier time in 
his life than has Mr. Leva, This entire State 
has every reason to be proud of him, and it 
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goes without saying that, as he enters upon 
his career as a private counselor his friends 
here in Alabama wish for him every success. 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE, 
OFFICE OF PUBLIC INFORMATION, 
Washington, D. C., May 1, 1951. 


Marx Leva CITED FOR SERVICES, AS ASSISTANT 
SECRETARY OF DEFENSE 


The Certificate of Appreciation, the highest 
award of the Department of Defense for 
civilian service, was presented today to As- 
sistant Secretary of Defense Marx Leva, whose 
resignation to return to private law practice 
was accepted by the President on April 12. 
Mr. Leva’s resignation is effective May 1, 1951. 

The award was made at 3 p. m. by the Sec- 
retary of Defense, General Marshall, in his 
offices at the Pentagon in the presence of 
civilian and military leaders of the Depart- 
ment. 

Mr. Leva, Assistant Secretary of Defense 
since September 9, 1949, has been continu- 
ously in the service of the Government for 
the past 11 years, including 26 months of 
commissioned service in the Navy in World 
War II. 

Released from active duty in 1946, Mr. Leva 
was appointed counsel to the fiscal director 
of the Navy and later became special assist- 
ant to the Secretary of the Navy, James For- 
restal. 

With the appointment of Secretary For- 
restal as first Secretary of Defense on Sep- 
tember 17, 1947, Mr. Leva was appointed 
speciai assistant ahd general counsel of the 
National Military Establishment, positions he 
occupied until appointed to the position of 
Assistant Secretary of Defense. 

The following citation accompanied the 
award to Mr. Leva: 

“Marx Leva, for outstanding services per- 
formed for the Department of Defense and 
his country from September 18, 1947, through 
May 1, 1951. 

“Appointed by the first Secretary of De- 
fense in September of 1947 to be his special 
assistant and general counsel, Mr. Leva 
served in this capacity until September of 
1949 when he was named one of the first 
three Assistant Secretaries of Defense by the 
President of the United States. 

“At a great sacrifice to his personal career, 
Marx Leva played a major and pioneering 
role in unification. Specifically responsible 
for the legal and legislative program of the 
Department, he developed the first and one 
of the best unified operations—an operation 
which has become a pattern of cooperation 
and teamwork within the Department of De- 
fense. Through his initiative, brilliant coun- 
seling, and untiring efforts, he has made an 
enduring contribution of superior accom- 
plishments. 

“In recognition of his services to his coun- 
try, the Department of Defense awards to 
Marx Leva its highest civilian honor—the 
Department of Defense Certificate of Appre- 
ciation. 

“G. C. MARSHALL,” 

Among those present were Secretary of 
the Army Frank Pace, Jr.; Secretary of the 
Air Force Thomas K. Finletter; the Chair- 
man of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, Gen. Omar 
N. Bradley; Gen. J. Lawton Collins, United 
States Army Chief of Staff; Under Secretary 
of the Army Archibald S. Alexander; Assist- 
ant Secretary of the Air Force Eugene M. 
Zuckert; Assistant Secretary of the Army 
Earl D. Johnson; Gen. Joseph T. McNarney, 
Chairman of the Defense Management Com- 
mittee; Dr. R. L. Meiling, Chairman of the 
Armed Forces Medical Policy Council; De- 
partment of Defense General Counsel Felix 
Larkin; Rear Adm. Harold A. Houser, Direc- 
tor, Office of Legislative Liaison; Ralph N. 
Stohl, Director of Administration, Depart- 
ment of Defense; Assistant General Counsel 
N. H. Goodrich, Legal Services Division; As- 
sistant General Counsel, John G. Adams, 
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Legislative Division; John D. Small, Chair- 
man, Munitions Board; William Webster, 
Chairman, Research and Development Board; 
J. Thomas Schneider, Chairman, Personnel 
Policy Board; Maj. Gen. James H. Burns, As- 
sistant to the Secretary of Defense for In- 
ternal Security Affairs; Assistant to the Joint 
Secretaries Edward T. Dickinson. 


A Salute to Wayne Morse 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, June 4, 1951 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, the 
Oregon Democrat, a publication pub- 
lished on behalf of the Democratic Party 
of the State of Oregon by Mr. Monrce 
Sweetland, Democratic national commit- 
teeman from that State, has published 
in its May issue an editorial saluting a 
Republican, our esteemed colleague the 
Senator from Oregon [Mr. Morse]. 
Tribute is paid to him for his nonpar- 
tisan and nonpolitical attitude as a 
member of the Armed Services Commit- 
tee in the current investigation being 
carried out by that committee in asso- 
ciation with the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee. The editorial states, “Across the 
partisan barricades we salute him.” 

I think this was a very fine editorial 
tribute to an outstanding public servant. 
Appearing in this publication, it is a 
notable demonstration of the biparti an- 
ship which the Senator from Oregon 
himself has recently shown. Iam happy 
to ask unanimous consent that this fine 
editorial be printed in the Appendix of 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

A SALUTE TO WAYNE MORSE 

These columns have not always spoken well 
of Oregon's junior United States Senator, the 
ebullient Wayne Lyman Morse. It is safe 
to assume that we shall many times again 
differ sharply with the Senator. He calls the 
shots as he sees them, but certainly no party 
or group anywhere can expect consistently 
to see issues the same way he does. 

Just now, however, we pay our respects to 
WAYNE Morse for political courage of a rare 
sort. We believe few politicians of any party, 
especially those in the Senate, have demon- 
strated comparable unselfishness and courage 
in our experience. Across the partisan bar- 
ricades, we salute him. 

There has probably been no ambition of 
Senator Morse which has been so avidly pur- 
sued as his desire to be a member of the 
Foreign Relations Committee of the Senate. 
No committee, unless it be Appropriations, 
is so powerful or strategic. In no field is 
Wayne Morse more expert or more interested. 
For several years Oregon’s Senator has been 
promised “the next Republican vacancy,” 
and the areas facing the Pacific both need 
and deserve a voice on this crucial commit- 
tee. But vacancies have come and gone, and 
the Republican command in the Senate, 
sparked by Tarr and WuHenrry, have always 
found some way to keep Senator Morse off 
this committee. 

Now once more another Republican va- 
cancy is open. Once again the standing 
promise to Senator Morse nears possible ful- 
fillment. This is the hour when a few weeks 


of tactical silence on controversial issues and 
a maximum of polite deference to the Old 
Guard GOP leadership would pay off for the 
Oregon Senator, Even Senator Monsz's 
friends thought he would do just that and 
land the coveted committee seat. When the 
great debate reached its emotional climax 
in the MacArthur incident, when silence or 
acquiescence would have been most profit- 
able, Oregon’s WAYNE Morse must have been 
forced to difficult hours of decision. The 
temptation was obviously terrific. 

We salute WAYNE Morse because we believe 
he has forfeited any chance for a berth on 
the Foreign Relations Committee within the 
foreseeable future. He has spoken out for 
international law through the United Na- 
tions. He has endorsed the ouster of Mac- 
Arthur. He has boldly and ably pleaded for 
& bipartisan approach to international prob- 
lems by his party, a party deafened for the 
moment by the MacArthur explosion and the 
opportunity for temporary political advan- 
tage. WAYNE Morse proves bigger than his 
party. We think history will vindicate the 
Senator on this issue, but history will have 
to be made for a long time without Oregon's 
junior Senator at one of the most decisive 
rudders in the channels of history—the For- 
eign Relations Committee of the United 
States Senate. 


Jamestown (N. Dak.) Dam and Reservoir 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


EON. WILLIAM LANGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, June 4, 1951 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp, a statement 
by H. W. Lyons, representing the North 
Dakota Reclamation Association and 
others; also a statement by Daphna Ny- 
gaard, representing the chamber of com- 
merce and the City Council of James- 
town, N. Dak., on the subject of the 
Jamestown (N. Dak.) Dam and Reser- 
voir. These are two outstanding citizens 
of the State of North Dakota. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ments were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT OF H. W. LYONS, REPRESENTING THE 
NORTH DAKOTA RECLAMATION ASSOCIATION 
AND OTHERS, JAMESTOWN, N. DAK., BEFORE 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON INTERIOR APPROPRIATIONS, 
COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, UNITED 
STATES SENATE 


Mr. Chairman, I am H. W. Lyons, of James- 
town, N. Dak., where I have resided more 
than 35 years. I appear here as the repre- 
sentative of the North Dakota Reclamation 
Association, of which I am vice president. I 
also represent communities in the James 
River Basin downstream from Jamestown. 

Mrs. Nygaard has already told you about 
the flooding of the James River in the James- 
town area. I wish to add that a little over 
a year ago it was my privilege to appear be- 
fore your committee on behalf of the James- 
town Dam. At that time over one-fourth of 
the city was under water and more than 
2,200 people had been forced from their 
homes because of flood conditions. It was 
nearly 6 weeks before the water receded suffi- 
ciently to permit their return home. 

This flood not only affected the city of 
Jamestown, but at the crest the river flooded 
& large area of the best farm land in the 
basin. At one point an entire farm unit was 


under water, destroying much property and 
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leaving the land unusable for crops that sea- 
son. The flooding continued downstream. 
in North Dakota and on through to Yank- 
ton, S. Dak., to the confluence with the Mis- 
souri River. Flood water inundated several 
railroad branch lines and severed a number 
of Federal and State highways. 

During the last 8 years the James River 
Valley has suffered four serious floods, of 
which two occurred in 1950. The flood dam- 
age in the Jamestown area last year was esti- 
mated by the State engineer at approxi- 
mately $2,435,000. 

The construction of the Jamestown Dam 
and reservoir unit will not only give us flood 
protection, but the project will greatly con- 
tribute to increasing production of food 
products necessary to meet ever-growing de- 
mands. This reservoir will provide a water 
supply for the irrigation of more than 50,000 
acres of land in the basin. This will ma- 
terially aid in stabilizing agriculture in an 
area about 250 miles long. Recent surveys 
indicate that an additional 75,000 acres of 
land east of Oakes, N. Dak., are suitable for 
irrigation. 

We are deeply appreciative of your recom- 
mendation and the action of the last Con- 
gress in advancing this project to phase A 
and providing $750,000 with which to begin 
construction on the dam. Naturally, we were 
very much disappointed when the Budget 
Bureau later withheld all of these funds 
which prevented proceeding with the project. 

Many thousands of people in this area hope 
that your committee will see fit to again pro- 
vide funds for starting construction on the 
Jamestown Dam. With an appropriation of 
$875,000 it would be possible to get this proj- 
ect under construction in fiscal year 1952. I 
earnestly urge your favorable consideration. 

In closing I would like to submit for in- 
clusion in the record a copy of senate con- 
current resolution “I” passed by the last 
North Dakota Legislature, and also a copy of 
resolution No. 1 adopted by the North Dakota 
Reclamation Association at the 1950 conven- 
tion. Both relate to the necessity of con- 
structing this project at the earliest possible 
date and request that sufficient funds be 
made available for that purpose, 


— 


STATEMENT oF DaPHNA NYGAARD, REPRESENT- 
ING THE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE AND THE 
Crry COUNCIL OF JAMESTOWN, N. DAK., BE- 
FORE SUBCOMMITTEE ON INTERIOR APPROPRIA- 
TIONS, COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
UNITED STATES SENATE 


Mr. Chairman, my name is Daphna 
Nygaard, and my home is in Jamestown, 
N. Dak. As chairman of our water resources 
committees I represent our chamber of com- 
merce and the city council of Jamestown, 
N. Dak. 

As Senator Youne has already stated, I am 
here in the interest of the early construction 
of the authorized dam and reservoir in the 
James River, near my home town of James- 
town, N. Dak. This is one of the units of the 
Missouri-Souris division of the Missouri 
River Basin project. 

The James River is an eastern tributary of 
the Missouri River. It rises in east central 
North Dakota, flows in a southerly direction 
a distance of 710 miles and enters the Mis- 
souri River near Yankton, S. Dak. 

We were very happy when last year the 
Congress, upon the recommendation of your 
committee, approved the starting of con- 
struction work on this project at the earliest 
possible date and the transfer of the project 
from phase B to phase A and provided an 
appropriation of $750,000. 

Our joy at such action, however, was short- 
lived, as the President through the Bureau of 
the Budget promptly impounded the appro- 
priation and effectively prevented a start on 
the construction of this project which your 
committee and the Congress had recom- 
mended, 
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Our dismay at this action of the Budget 
Bureau, and the continued apprehension of 
threatened floods can only be understood by 
those who have suffered losses of homes and 
businesses from recurring floods. The im- 
poundment of the appropriation which nul- 
lified the recommendation of Congress was, 
indeed, a severe blow to the hopes and aspi- 
rations of a distressed community. 

Only through a fortunate combination of 
favorable weather conditions did we escape 
damage to our area from high waters this 
spring. The upper watershed had a heavy 
cover of snow and in addition most of the 
potholes and sloughs were well filled from last 

all. Had it not been for the gradual run- 
MT because of alternating thawing and freez- 
ing during the break-up time, we would 
again have suffered from flooding of the 
James River. 

Such favorable conditions cannot be ex- 
pected to always prevail. When the basin 
again has a heavy snow cover and a rapid 
run-off occurs, our community will again be- 
come the victims of James River floods. 

So far I have oniy mentioned flood con- 
trol benefits from this project. In addi- 
tion to such benefits, the project will provide 
for irrigation and municipal water supplies, 
sewage dilution, fish and wildlife propaga- 
tion, expanded recreational possibilities, and 
other beneficial uses, 

It is planned to supply water for the irri- 
gation of 22,000 acres of land in the vicinity 
of Jamestown from this reservoir. About 30,- 
000 acres of land in the Oakes unit, 3 miles 
south of Oakes, N. Dak., are also planned 
for irrigation from the Jamestown Reservoir. 

I agree with previous statements to the 
effect that the conservation of manpower 
and materials for defense purposes should be 
our first and greatest concern. The carrying 
forward of a reasonable program of recla- 
mation and flood control which requires a 
minimum of manpower and materials will 
contribute to the necessary increased pro- 
duction of food for our Armed Forces. It 
appears to be essential that this be done, and 
I, therefore, feel that the early construction 
of the Jamestown unit is not in conflict with 
the national policy. 

We are informed that if the sum of $875,000 
were made available the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion would be able to complete the designs 
and specifications, award contracts, and initi- 
ate construction on the Jamestown Dam dur- 
ing the fiscal year 1952. I sincerely appeal 
to your committee to recommend the ap- 
propriation of that amount for the ensuing 
year so that construction on this project can 
get under way as soon as possible. 

Mr. Chairman, it is always a privilege to 
appear before your committee, and I want to 
thank you for again being permitted to be 
heard on the Jamestown Dam, 


The Voice of America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LISTER HILL 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, June 4, 1951 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent to have printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp a release by Reu- 
ters, of London, dated February 1, 1951, 
having reference to the Voice of Ameri- 
ca. 

There being no objection, the release 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

In the countries of Eastern Europe behind 
the iron curtain people take risks to listen 


to the programs of the Voice of America and 
the British Broadcasting Corp. 

Reports from behind the iron curtain indi- 
cate that both British and American trans- 
missions are widely listened to—and that 
Voice of America broadcasts have been com- 
manding increasing attention, especially 
since the start of the war in Korea. 

A census of opinion gathered from a cross 
section of the population in various countries 
of Europe and the Middle East indicates that 
the most popular item in the Voice of Amer- 
ica broadcast is, generally speaking, the nev/s. 

Most heard criticism of the contents of 
the Voice of America programs is that there 
is too much about America and not enough 
about the affairs in the listeners own area. 
Listeners behind the iron curtain, where all 
information is rigidly controlled, want to 
know about what is going on in their own 
immediate neighborhood—about just those 
things which the censorship is keeping from 
them. 

Here are reports collected from among the 
listenine public by correspondents in Europe 
and the Middle East. 

Brrarin.—Smuggled reports reaching West 
Berlin each week from dozens of nonofficial 
refugee sources in the Soviet zone reveal a 
deep hunger for free news which the Voice 
of America satisfies in great part. 

In outlying areas it is common for mem- 
bers of local town councils to break up their 
weekly meetings ahead of time in order not 
to miss the evening Voice broadcast. 

But East Germans who wish to listen in 
regularly to these broadcasts encounter 
tec. nical difficulties which are not always 
fully disclosed in official reports by program 
research experts. 

When the Soviet Army entered East Ger- 
many in 1945 they ordered the confiscation 
of all radio sets. That is why only one and 
a half million sets are in use today, and 
these are mostly of inferior postwar quality 
and built chiefly for local reception. 

They can often pick up the powerful 
American-controlled Berlin radio station 
RIAS, which relays many of the Voice pro- 
grams, but not the full Voice of America pro- 
grams on more distant West European beams, 

East Germans are also hampered by com- 
pulsory power cuts. In large numbers of 
rural communities electricity is cut off be- 
tween 6 p. m, and 9 p. m, 

When this eliminates a particularly note- 
worthy broadcast, refugees say, whole vil- 
lages try to reconstruct programs by con- 
versation with townsfolk and travelers from 
the cities. 

A peasant from Frankfurt-on-Oder said: 
“These programs are sometimes the only 
thing that helps us to keep on hoping for 
better times. It’s worth taking a risk to 
hear them.” 

About one-third of United States zone 
radio listeners regularly listen to the daily 
half-hour Voice of America programs, accord- 
ing to surveys by south German radio 
stations. 


VIENNA.—The Voice of America is listened 
to widely but casually in Austria. 

Austrian radio experts estimate that some 
2,000,000 people of all classes in this and 
the surrounding countries listen to the pro- 
grams intended for Austria and relayed 
through powerful stations at Vienna, Linz 
and Salzburg. Of hundreds of people, asked 
whether they ever listened to the “Voice,” 
nearly every one replied “sometimes.” 

One general rule can be made—‘the fur- 
ther east, the more they listen and the more 
seriously they take what they hear.” 

Refugees from Hungary, Czechoslovakia, 
and Rumania arriving here say that in their 
countries no one who can possibly help it 
ever misses a program of the “Voice.” “It 
is as it was with the BBC during the war. 
It is the “Voice” which brings us hope of 
liberation,” many of them told Reuters. 
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Of the programs broadcast by the “Voice” 
in Austria, the news is by far the most popu- 
lar with the man-in-the-street. Even in 
Austria the people are eager to get news 
they can trust, and they are keen above 
all for news about Austria—that is to say, 
what America thinks of Austria, what Amer- 
ica is going to do for Austria, how much 
support can Austria hope for in her strug- 
gle for independence and sovereignty? 


Buparrsr.— The majority of the voice of 
America audience in Hungary belongs to the 
ranks of former civil servants, officers, dis- 
possessed land estate owners, industrialists, 
and businessmen. 

This small minority, belonging as it were 
to the old regime, clings daily to the radio 
to hear, as one of the listeners put it, “our 
daily ration of hope.” 

“The “Voice” can be heard on all radio 
sets. Signals come through clearly on the 
cheapest models. No measures against lis- 
tening to western broadcasts are in force 
in Hungary and nobody to this correspond- 
ent’s knowledge was even punished for doing 
80. 


BELGRADE.—Foreign broadcasts, including 
the voice of America are widely listened to 
in Yugoslavia. 

Yugoslavs have about 300,000 receiving sets 
and the Tito government does not place 
any restrictions on foreign listening. The 
reception generally is good, even with cheap 
sets. 

The chief listeners to the “Voice” are prob- 
ably the dispossessed middle classes, stu- 
dents, intellectuals, and the richer anti- 
collectivization peasants. 

One Communist official of the Belgrade 
radio rated the propaganda technique of 
the BBC, the “Voice” and Moscow in 
that order, with Moscow the crudest and 
least effective. 

One general criticism here of Serbo-Croat 
broadcasts by the voice of America is that 
there is too much home American news and 
not enough inside information about Yugo- 
slavia. 

Asked what she liked best about the 
“Voice,” one Serb woman replied: “I like it 
when they blast the Soviet Union.” 


ATHENS.—Voice of America broadcasts, re- 
transmitted at least twice a day both by the 
Athens radio station and by Salonika's new 
American-built broadcasting station are 
popular in Greece. 

They are easily picked up in every part 
of the country, even on the cheapest re- 
ceiving sets and people in the larger towns 
follow the program in Greek every day. In 
the countryside, however, it is not so pop- 
ular. 

The leader of a small Thessalian commu- 
nity, who, the proud possessor of a brand- 
new radio set, told Reuters: “They talk too 
much about American things. We should 
prefer to hear something about ourselves, 
our problems and suggestions on the wey; we 
could overcome our difficulties.” 


SrockHotm.—About 1 Swede in 25 listens 
more or less regularly to the Voice of Amer- 
ica broadcasts, according to the consensus of 
unofficial investigations made by a number of 
specialist bodies since international wave 
lengths were changed in the spring. 

This is regarded here as a high proportion 
and the available evidence suggests that it is 
tending to increase as the programs improve. 

By “improvement” the Swedish listeners 
mean a diminution of the very hard politi- 
cal hitting which was regarded here as a 
characteristic of the earlier Voice programs. 

Having lived precariously between East and 
West for 10 years, the modern Swede is aller- ~ 
gic to overdone propaganda and tends to 
switch off his set if the tone becomes too 
violent. 
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Geneva.—A large percentage of Switzer- 
land’s population of emigres listens to the 
Voice of America, Several members of the 
Hungarian colony in Geneva, for example, 
tune in regularly to its news in Magyar. 

Refugees coming from behind the iron cur- 
tain can give no estimate of the number of 
east European listeners to the Voice. But 
they are all convinced that the Voice’s popu- 
larity increases with government fulmina- 
tions against it. There are undoubtedly 
plenty of listeners and the news is spread 
by word of mouth to many more people. 


Rome.—Officials of the two Italian State 
broadcasting stations, one catering particu- 
larly for the north and other for the south, 
claim a large audience for 3 hours of pro- 
grams a week supplied to them in recordings 
of the Voice of America, 

The normal difficulty of picking up the 
Voice of America’s direct short-wave broad- 
casts in Italy has recently been greatly in- 
creased by intensified jamming, presumably 
Russian. 

Medium wave relays from Munich are cut 
off by the Alps from some regions of Italy and 
are heard with difficulty in others. 

The effectiveness of the American broad- 
casts to Italy is therefore largely limited to 
six programs a week, each lasting 15 or 30 
minutes, which are recorded in New York 
and transmitted by the two main Italian 
stations. 

“The only way to get Italians to listen reg- 
ularly to foreign stations is to make it a 
crime, as Mussolini did,” one official said. 


Maprw.—Spanish radio listeners to the 
Voice of America had considerably decreased 
in the last few years, but since the outbreak 
of hostilities in Korea, many more people are 
listening to it again. 

One radio-listening expert said that he 
considered that at the present moment 60 
percent of those who have a short-wave radio 
set listen to the Voice of America, but are 
mainly interested in the war news. 

Politically, however, the Voice of America 
has lost interest with those listeners who 
enjoy an attack against the regime. 

Since every Spaniard is sectarian, those 
who expect foreign radios to tell them what 
is going on behind the curtain in their own 
country are disappointed with the lack of in- 
side news concerning Spain on the part of 
the Voice of America, 


Grain for India 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, June 4, 1951 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
from the Hindustan Times, of New Delhi, 
India, concerning the recently approved 
measure for emergency food aid to India. 
The editorial casts a somewhat different 
light on recent news which has come out 
of India in regard to its dealings with 
Soviet Russia. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Hindustan Times of May 26, 1951] 
PERSPECTIVE 

With the passing of the food aid to India 

bill by the House of Representatives, it is 


now only a question of days for grains to 
start moving toward India from American 
shores. Especially welcome is the refusal of 
the House to make the loan conditional on 
India’s willingness to repay by specified 
strategic materials. The next step is for 
tke joint conference of both Houses to recon- 
cile the two versions and the agreed bill 
must then be passed by both Houses, Since 
the condition about repayment in strategic 
materials was introduced in the Senate by a 
snap vote, reconciliation in the joint con- 
ference on the basis of the House bill must 
be easy. India will need these 2,000,000 tons 
as a stand-by so that the scarcity psychology 
now prevailing in the country which leads to 
hoarding may give way to confidence in the 
Government’s ability to keep the country 
supplied with food grainr regularly. Inci- 
dentally, there were caustic comments in the 
House and outside in a section of the Amer- 
ican press about the Indian Prime Minister's 
alleged praise of Russia for sending wheat 
to India, ignoring the fact that India was 
getting much larger quantities from the 
United States on e commercial basis, 

The public in this country is tully aware 
that much the larger part of our purchases 
of food grains from abroad is made in the 
United States. It is because the 2,000,000 
tons on a loaa basis would be in addition 
to these purchases that special importance is 
attached to it in this country. As for ap- 
preciation of what other countries have done 
to assist India to tide over a grave crisis in- 
volving the lives of millions of people, the 
Indian Prime Minister in his broadcast 
speech of May 1, expressed his appreciation 
and gratitude to the many countries which 
had helped India—"to United States of 
America which ha: the good fortune to have 
abundant supplies and which has also pro- 
vided us with ships for transport,” as also to 
China and Soviet Russia. Again in his 
statement in Parliament on May 10, the 
Prime Minister expressed “our gratitude to 
the United States Government for the ef- 
forts they have made to send grains to In- 
dia.” The comments referred to earlier were 
evidently based on the garbled version cabled 
out from this country of an incident in the 
Indian Parliament in which the Prime Min- 
ister’s announcement that Russian ships 
curying wheat had already started for India 
was greeted with cheers by a section of the 
House. We are sure when the announcement 
about the 2,000,000 tons of wheat beginning 
to move is made, it will be greeted with even 
louder cheers. To starving India food from 
all quarters is, naturally, equally welcome, 
To magnify this incident into praise of Rus- 
sia’s action and, inferentially, disregard of 
American assistance is neither Just nor right. 
But India knows that it is only a small mi- 
rority in United States of America which in- 
dulges in such captious criticism, and she 
also knows it is a case of everything ap- 
pearing yellow—red, in this case—to the 
jaundiced eye, 


The Libby Dam 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MIKE MANSFIELD 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 4, 1951 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I am inserting in the 
ReEcorp copies of correspondence be- 
tween myself and the Honorable A, O, 
Stanley, Chairman, United States Sec- 
tion, International Joint Commission, 
relative to the Libby Dam in Montana 
and its status at the present time in re 
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our negotiations with the Dominion of 
Canada: 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., May 23, 1951. 
Hon. A. O. STANLEY, 

Chairman, United States Section of In- 
ternational Joint Commission, Wasir- 
ington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR STANLEY: I am very much 
perturbed over the request of the government 
of the Province of British Columbia, re- 
questing that as a result of power to be de- 
veloped at the proposed Libby Dam, that a 
certain amount of that electric energy shall 
be diverted to it. I think this is an un- 
usual request that I must at this time state 
to you my wholehearted opposition to it. 

I believe that if this demand were to be 
met that it would be contrary to the interest 
of the State of Montana and the United 
States, both of which are making a great in- 
vestment in this particular project. Compen- 
sation should be in the form of a cash set- 
tlement rather than by the allocation of a 
certain amount of power. As you know, every 
bit of that power developed at Libby Dam 
will be used in Montana, in particular, where 
it is greatly needed and in the Bonneville 
area, in general, where it is also needed. The 
Army engineers have pointed out that the 


benefits to Canada, because of the construc- 


tion of Libby Dam, will be very material in- 
deed. I would therefore like to reiterate my 
opposition to this demand of British Colum- 
bia and urge that the United States section 
of the International Joint Commission em- 
phasize my stand in its negotiations with 
the Canadian authorities. 
With best personal wishes, I am 
Sincerely yours, 


INTERNATIONAL JOINT COMMISSION, 
Washington, D. C., June 1, 1951. 

My Dran Mr. MaNSTIELD: Am in receipt of 
your valued favor of May 23. 

I can readily understand your concern over 
the demands of British Columbia that all in- 
terest in that Province be indemnified in 
hydroelectric power and not in the usual 
measure of damages, viz, money. 

I am, however, happy to say that the Do- 
minion of Canada has made no such unusual 
demand. 

In its reply as provided under the Rules 
of Procedure, Canada simply states that The 
Government of Canada in response to the 
above-mentioned application states that it 
does not oppose the order of approval sought, 
but submits that the approval should be on 
conditions to insure: ; 

“1, The protection and indemnity against 
injury of all interests in Canada which may 
be affect: by the construction and opera- 
tion of the said dam and reservoir, as pro- 
vided by article VIII of the Boundary Waters 
Treaty, 1909; 

“2. A fair recompense to Canada for the 
utilization in the project of Canadian natural 
resources.“ 

There is nothing in article VIII of the 
treaty under which British Columbia seeks 
to impose this rather unusual condition that 
makes such form of indemnification man- 
datory. That article simply provides that 
“In cases involving the elevation of the natu- 
ral level of waters on either side of the line 
as a result of the construction or mainte- 
nance on the other side of remedial or pro- 
tective works or dams or other obstructions 
in boundary waters or in waters flowing 
therefrom or in waters below the boundary in 
rivers flowing across the boundary, the Com- 
mission shall require, as a condition of its 
approval thereof, that suitable and adequate 
provision, approved by it, be made for the 
protection and indemnity of all interests on 
the other side of the line which may be 
injured thereby.” 

I am, my dear Congressman, deeply sen- 
sible of the vital importance of this matter 
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to your great State and your alert interest 
in protecting it. 

At your leisure I shall be delighted to 
canvass this whole situation with you in 
greater detail and in the meantime to keep 
you advised from time to time as to the 
status of the matter. 

Cordially yours, 
A. O. STANLEY, 
Chairman. 


Prosthetic Appliances for Amputee © 
Veterans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 4, 1951 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recor», I include the fol- 
lowing report submitted by the officers of 
the National Amputation Chapter of the 
Disabled American Veterans, covering an 
inspection made of the amputee facilities 
at the Walter Reed General Hospital, 
April 9 through April 11. 

_The committee making the inspection 
WAs composed of four World War II am. 
putees whose rehabilitation through the 
use of prosthetic appliances is about as 
compiete as will ever be possible. Each 
of these amputee veterans has mastered 
the difficult art of using his appliance to 
its fullest extent, and through their dem- 
onstrations before the Korean amputees 
at Walter Reed Hospital, while making 
the inspection, they instilled a world of 
confidence and hope in these lately 
wounded men. 

I wish that each and every Member 
of the House of Representatives would 
take the time to visit Walter Reed and 
see for himself the great efforts and 
progress being made in the field of pros- 
thetic research. Money for this work 
was made available by Public Law No. 
729, Eightieth Congress, which author- 
ized an annual appropriation of $1,000,- 
000 to be expended by the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration. This was one of the most 
helpful and philanthropic appropria- 
tions ever made by Congress. While the 
greatest benefit undoubtedly accrues to 
disabled veterans, the results of the re- 
search are made available in improving 
prosthetic appliances for all persons re- 
gardless of whether they are veterans. 

Those of us who have followed this 
work can only marvel at the strides al- 
ready made. We have seen the old, 
heavy, cumbersome artificial leg or arm 
supplanted by a comfortable, light, eas- 
ily manipulated device which has reached 
such perfection that it is difficult to tell 
that an amputee is wearing an appliance. 
Go out to the hospital and see these 
young men. They have an extremely 
tough hump to get over in the adapta- 
tion of these aids, and they are so ap- 
preciative of any encouragement and in- 
terest taken in them. This is the least 
we can do for those who have done so 
much for us. 


The report follows: 


COMMITTEE REPORT ON TRIP TO WALTER REED 
GENERAL HOSPITAL, APRIL 9, TO 11, INCLUSIVE 


The committee, composed of Commander 
Anderson, Senior Vice Cachianes, Adjutant 
Cohen, and Member at Large Bernstein ar- 
rived Monday afternoon at Washington, D. C. 
The express purpose of their visit was to 
uplift the morale of the Korean war vets 
hospitalized at Walter Reed General Hospital 
and their Forest Glen Rehabilitation Center. 
Inasmuch as this committee had gone down 
on very short notice, their first move was to 
contact Representative EDITH Nourse ROGERS 
of Massachusetts, the “sweetheart of the 
amps” to make preliminary arrangements. 
By pure coincidence, Mrs. Rocks was enter- 
taining 15 of the Korean amputee vets at the 
House restaurant and invited us to join this 
group immediately. We were very warmly 
received upon arrival and after preliminary 
introductions, the entire group listened to 
heart warming informal talks by Minority 
Leader Jon Martin, Majority Leader JoHN R. 
McCormack, and several members of the 
House Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. Com- 
mander Anderson was also afforded the op- 
portunity to express the chapter's sentiments 
toward Mrs. Rocress and the important vet- 
erans legislation that she is perpetually en- 
gaged in. 

Upon termination of the luncheon, Mrs. 
Roczrs made arrangements with Maj. Gen. 
Paul H. Streit, commanding general, Walter 
Reed General Hospital, to accord the com- 
mittee free access to the hospital and its 
grounds. The committee immediately re- 
ported to the hospital and was interviewed 
by Col. M. L. Sheppeck, executive officer. The 
colonel received us graciously and made all 
necessary arrangements to visit the 234 am- 
putees in the hospital wards and at their 
rehabilitation center at Forest Glen. 

Tuesday, April 10: The committee reported 
at the hospital at 9 a. m. the following morn- 
ing to commence rounds. A Lieutenant 
Knowlton was assigned by the colonel and 
escorted and accompanied the committee 
throughout the hospital. The first party 
visited was Mr. Harold R. Faber, a New York 
Times foreign correspondent, who was in- 
jured while covering the Korean conflict. 
We then proceeded on to the enlisted men’s 
wards, namely wards 34, 35, and 37. The 
committee distributed more than 200 gifts 
which included shaving lotions, playing 
cards, and pocketbook editions of contem- 
porary novels. At least 15 to 20 minutes 
were spent with each and every one of the 
amps present. The committee visited the 
first quadruple amp, Robert Smith, and the 
Puerto Rican triple amp, Angel Lopez. 

The entire day was devoted to demonstrat- 
ing prowess in the manipulation of the arti- 
ficial limbs and answering the million and 
one personal questions relating to rehabilita- 
tion and veteran benefits that the Korean 
vets may be entitled to. The committee 
answered all queries to the very best of their 
ability. Upon completion of ward rounds, 
the committee visited the physical therapy 
section dealing with walking instruction for 
the amputees. The colonel in charge ar- 
ranged for the committee to present a de- 
monstration which went over very well with 
the 12 or 14 amps present. Upon termina- 
tion of the demonstration, the physical 
therapist in charge expressed great apprecia- 
tion and mentioned that she hoped that it 
Were possible for a group of amps to visit 
the walking class at least once a week. As 
she expressed it, “I can give them instruction 
all day long, but there’s really nothing like 
actually seeing how it’s done.” 

Lieutenant Knowlton then took the com- 
mittee on a tour of the OT facilities for the 
arm amps and then on to the orthopedic 
and prosthetic appliances shop. The chief of 
the shop, Lieutenant Calway, was eager to 
answer the many questions the committee 
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had relative to the devices fabricated. In- 
spection of the shop, which employs 25 per- 
sonnel, was very worth while. The final 
thought carried away by the committee is 
that the orthopedic shop is up to date rela- 
tive to the fabrication of the very latest de- 
vices available which include cineplastic 
arms, suction sockets for above and below 
knee amputees, aluminum shin and buckets, 
the very latest plastic and nylon materials 
for back and neck braces, and the very newest 
style leg braces. 

Wednesday, April 11: The committee re- 
ported directly to the adjutant at Forest Glen, 
who immediately escorted us to the large day 
room where 100 or so amputees undergoing 
final rehabilitation were assembled to greet 
us. After the preliminary introductions the 
adjutant relinquished the floor to the com- 
mittee. Here again the committee demon- 
strated very aptly their prowess in walking, 
climbing up and down stairs without ban- 
nister support, and running. Short talks 
were given by each of the members, the es- 
sence of which was that the prime factor in 
rehabilitation is the mental outlook of the 
amp toward his disability; that anything rel- 
ative to walking, sporting activities, employ- 
ment, and social life may be successfully ac- 
complished provided they do not look upon 
themselves as handicapped individuals, and 
provided they have a will strong enough to 
motivate them in the proper direction. Ex- 
amples of various amputees who ran, played 
baseball, went horseback riding, skiing, or 
ice skating were cited, and examples of many 
successful amputees in business life and in 
social activities were also pointed out. 

Upon termination of the demonstration 
and short talks a general question and an- 
swer period followed. The large group was 
then broken down into smaller groups so that 
many other personal questions could be more 
adequately answered. The committee spent 
3 hours at this particular conference and it is 
felt by the participating members that no 
amputee question was left unsatisfactorily 
answered. 

The committee was then escorted through 
the Army prosthetic research lab, which spe- 
cializes in research activities relative to the 
upper extremity prostheses. This labora- 
tory is headed by Colonel Fletcher, who has 
been associated with this program ever since 
its inception several years ago. He very gra- 
ciously escorted the committee through all 
nine divisions of the laboratory, explaining 
in detail the functions of each division and 
showing examples of the laboratory's success- 
ful experimental results, amongst which were 
the APRL hand and hook, cineplastic arm, 
and a variety of cosmetic gloves which cover 
the universe in skin pigmentation, including 
11 colored hands and 6 white hands. He said 
that the research laboratory is continuously 
striving toward perfect imitation of the hu- 
man hand. Operating expenses of the lab- 
oratory amount to $150,000 annually and 
Colonel Fletcher stressed the importance of 
the continued operation of this type of re- 
search center. 

Upon completion of the tour of the APRL, 
the committee paid its respects and extended 
its thanks to the adjutant at the Walter 
Reed General Hospital, Main Building, in 
the absence of the commanding general and 
his executive officer for the very courteous 
treatment rendered, and advised the adju- 
tant that it was happy to note that the 
prosthetic services offered the Korean vets 
were equal to, if not better than, the sery- 
ices offered World World II amps. 

The committee then hastened to meet 
Mrs. Rocers at Statuary Hall, Capitol Hill, 
for a scheduled press conference. The com- 
mittee reported in full as to the tour of in- 
spection made and its findings to Mrs. 
Rocers, and the gentlemen of the press 
thanked Mrs. Rocers for her indispensable 
assistance and departed. Mrs. ROGERS re- 
fused all thanks from the committee and 
thanked them in turn for doing a splendid 
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job and expressed the thought that her 
efforts on the part of the World War II vets 
were very well paid for by this visit and 
hoped that she could count on the chapter 
for its support in her present attempts to 
pass legislation now pending favorable to 
Korean war and other amputees, 

It is gratifying to report that each and 
every member on the committee e 
a great deal of personal satisfaction on the 
job performed and felt that the entire trip 
Was very worth while. 

Respectfully submitted. 

NICHOLAS CACHIANEs, 
Chairman, Legislative Committee. 


Why Korea? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 4, 1951 


Mr. HOPFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, day after day an overwhelming 
number of inquiries demanding an an- 
swer as to why our men are in Korea— 
what we seek to do there and when the 
job will be finished, come to my desk. 

Typical of these inquiries was one 
signed by 160 women from Fourth Con- 


gressional District of Michigan and to . 


which I made reply as follows: 


1. “What is our objective in Korea?” 

2. “What was our motive in going into 
Korea?” 

3. “Why tie MacArthur's hands in Korea? 
Why doesn’t the United Nations let Mac- 
Arthur win?” 

4. Why can’t we accept Chiang Kai-shek’s 
help in Korea?” 

5. “Why can't we have a definite foreign 
policy behind which we can unite?” 

6. “Are they going to let our troops go on 
beyond the thirty-eighth parallel or are they 
going to be stopped until the U. N. makes up 
their minds?” 

7. “What are you going to do with these 
boys to whom you are giving military train- 

” 


8. “What can be done to stop this mas- 
sacre?” 

From the well of the House, on several 
occasions I have asked my colieagues—put- 
ting my question directly to the Democratic 
majority leader, JOHN McCormacx—the first 
two questions and a third, “What is it which 
our men must accomplish there or elsewhere 
on foreign soil which, having been accom- 
plished, peace will be declared, they may 
come home to live their own lives in their 
own way?” I have never been able to get 
an answer. 

Horrible as is the thought, many have 
suggested to me (and, to a certain extent I 
agree) that this war is being fought for 
political reasons, not for the future security 
of the Republic or the welfare of our people, 

Answering the third question: MacAr- 
thur's hands were tied in Korea because the 
British feared aggressive action against 
China might cause them to lose Hong Kong. 
There is a further reason. In the past, Sec- 
retary Acheson has been sympathetic toward 
the Communists. 

The answer to the fourth question is the 
same as the preceding one. 

Replying to the sixth question: Appar- 
ently the United Nations, on which the 
Communists have several (I think it is 7) 
votes, is directing this war. This, in spite 
of the fact that the United States furnishes 
90 percent of the men and matériel and 
suffers 90 percent of the casualties. 


No. 7: If Anna Rosenberg, General Mar- 
shall, and others of this little group have 
their way, our young men, as they reach 
the age of 18% years will, after the pool 
catrying the 19-to-25-year-old men has been 
exhausted, be indycted into the services 
where they will give 8 years—no, I am not 
mistaken about the time—of their lives to 
military service. 

The answer to the eighth question: As- 
suming that your word “massacre” in- 
cludes much of the Acheson-Truman pro- 
gram, the answer is comparatively simple. 
Under our form of government, the people 
have the power to determine the policy of 
this country. Unfortunately, millions have 
taken little, if any, interest in their Gov- 
ernment either prior to, or on election day, 
when they select those who formulate and 
administer policies. 

On one or two occasions the people have 
asserted their power. Example: (1) They 
forced the repeal of the Wagner Act, the 
adoption of the Taft-Hartley law; (2) they 
put an end to price fixing and rationing. 
These results and others that I might men- 
tion were brought about because the people, 
in overwhelming numbers—through letters, 
wires, and by personal contact—voiced their 
demands. Ordinarily the Congress goes 
along with those who are asking for some- 
thing which will give a particular group 
Government aid or gratuities. Altogether 
too many Members of Congress follow this 
course because it is the easy way, but when 
the folks at home are really aroused, Con- 
gress listens because its Members know elec- 
tion day will be coming along and if they do 
not, on great issues, express the will of their 
constituents, they will be defeated. The 
people are seldom wrong. 

The foregoing may indicate a weakness on 
the part of some of the Members, but it is 
only natural to yield to requests if no one 
objects. 

My suggestion is that your group continue 
to meet; that you induce others to do the 
same, and that you send your protests to 
those Members of the Senate and the House 
who are opposing the policies you desire. 

Am wondering how many of you will con- 
tinue to have an interest until election day 
in November 1952, and how many of you 
will yote and induce your friends to vote on 
that momentous day. 

If you have followed my work here, you 
must be aware that—notwithstanding severe 
criticism, often unjust—I have consistently 
opposed policies which would put us into an 
organization with other nations where our 
conscripted men would be forced to fight in 
any and every war and for whatever purpose 
such an organization might determine. 

Be assured my efforts here will be to fur- 
ther the welfare of the people of this Nation, 
the security of my country. 


Address to Nurses’ Graduating Class 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN L. McMILLAN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 4, 1951 


Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I include in the 
Appendix of the Recorp a copy of a 
speech which I recently delivered to 
the nurses’ graduating class at the Mc- 
Leod Infirmary, Florence, S. C.: 

Young ladies, you are about to enter into 
a profession which is the second largest for 
the women of this country and one of the 
most challenging. The years of preparation 


which are now behind you, will stand you 
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in good stead. You are entering a field of 
service for which there is a constantly grow- 
ing need. The destinies of many persons, 
born and unborn, will lie in your hands. 
Yours can be a rich and satisfying life. It 
can be rich in the experience of other peo- 
ple’s characters and lives. It can be satisfy- 
ing because nurses bring relief, comfort, and 
happiness to many individuals in illness, 
pain, and fear. There is no time for a faint- 
ing heart, as you take up your chosen pro- 
fession. You have the knowledge, the power 
and the training, along with experience, and 
it is for you to put it to good use. 

The evolution of your profession is due 
mainly to three diverse influences—treligion, 
war, and science, As you remember, it was 
religion which first induced women, in the 
earlier centuries of Christianity, to take care 
of the sick as a charitable duty. 

Then the work of Florence Nightingale 
during the Crimean War gave an impetus 
to improving the conditions of the profes- 
sion. It was because Florence Nightingale 
found a way to group the principles of 
hygiene and applied them to the reform 
of hospital administration that the nursing 
profession came into its own in those days. 
This hed a marked effect in stimulating 
the training movement for nurses and rais- 
ing their status. The application of new 
scientific discoveries has done the rest for 
your profession. Through the years of this 
development there has been one thread, how- 
ever, and that is woman’s instinctive con- 
cern for the less fortunate. Through all 
of the modern discoveries I don’t think that 
nurses have lost their “touch of human 
kindness.” 

For several decades now we in America 
have had thousands of well-trained, intelli- 
gent women in the field of nursing. And 
your leaders have done their part, together 
with doctors, in raising the level of health 
in America. 

When wars have come we have had this 
reservoir of able women to draw on. In 
1918 around 25,000 were recruited through 
the Red Cross for the Army and Navy for 
duty overseas or in military hospitals at 
home. 

During World War II there were more than 
65,000 nurses in our Armed Forces. Their 
war training was hard, preparing them to en- 
dure conditions never before thought pos- 
sible for women. Their 6 weeks’ basic train- 
ing included long marches under pack, dig- 
ging fox holes, advancing under fire, care 
of chemical casualties, fire control, mosquito 
control, care of mental patients—a bewilder- 
ing list of new activities. all had to 
be able-bodied beyond what life had pre- 
viously asked. 

These were emergency situations and the 
need for you, as a new nurse, is not an emer- 
gency need alone. With your heightened 
perception of humanity, your professional 
and scientific training, you are a priceless 
community asset. More and more you are 
needed in an ever growing demand for nurses. 
You are needed because of the increasing 
number of people in our country. In 1940 
there were 131,000,000 people in this country. 
Today there are more than 150,000,000 people. 
There is also an increasing percentage of 
our population in older age groups who need 
more medical and n services. There 
has also been a rapid growth in public-health 
nursing services, and in the use of purses 
in industry. 

We have been warned that the Nation's 
acute shortage of nurses will become critical 
during the coming months, because of the 
increase in both normal demands for nurs- 
ing services and the added requirements for 
mobilization. By 1954 our Nation will need 
49,000 more nurses than are expected to be 
available. At the present level of training 
we will have 355,000 nurses in 1954 but re- 
search agencies have determined that ap- 
proximately 404,000 nurses will be needed 
to maintain even the present level of civilian 
nursing services and meet the special needs, 
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of industrial mobilization, an adequate civil 
defense program, and the projected needs of 
the Armed Forces. 

You are indeed entering your profession 
in a time when new ideas are needed to meet 
this challenge of shortage. I understand 
that the most serious shortages exist in the 
administrative, teaching, and supervisory 
fields, which require both college education 
and basic professional training. As the needs 
for nursing services have increased and 
larger numbers of auxiliary workers have 
been utilized, the number of professional 
nurses needed for administrative and teach- 
ing positions has increased rapidly. There 
will be new horizons in nursing education 
in the next few years according to the lead- 
ers in your field—some of you cannot help 
but be a part of this. Others will probably 
answer a call within themselves to join their 
heroic sisters serving in the Armed Forces. 

The young women who are serving in Korea 
at present are making great physical and 
psychological contributions to our young sol- 
diers, For they not only know how to handle 
the complicated medical equipment and 
processes, they also understand, above all— 
because they have brothers and fathers ard 
husbands and sweethearts—how to talk to 
the wounded in spirit, to ease their mental 
shock, to free their minds. 

You are graduating into a field of oppor- 
tunity much greater than it has ever been 
for nurses. As a graduated nurse, yours will 
be a strong position in the years to corie. 
It will be extremely important for you to 
become an active, participating member of 
your professional organization wherever you 
are. You have a responsibility to your pro- 
fession to encourage other capable young 
women to become trained nurses, 

You have a responsibility to yourself when 
you pledge “With loyalty willI * * * de- 
vote myself to the welfare of those com- 
mitted to my care.” In this rushed world of 
ours, with its crises, its wars, its fears, its 
enforced loyalty oaths—your pledc>, your 
loyalty oath is an inspiration—yours in a 
very deep sense is from the heart touched by 
spirituality. Yours is a simple, direct pur- 
pose to help heal the wounds of mankind. 

May God give you courage and His blessing. 


Memorial Day Address 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. STERLING COLE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 4, 1951 


Mr. COLE of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Record, I include the following 
Memorial Day address I delivered at 
Horseheads, N. Y., May 30, 1951: 


Of all the days of the year which are 
set apart annually in recognition of some 
outstanding event or epoch in our Nation's 
history, none is of greater importance to 
our national well-being and none is more 
timely than Memorial Day, the occasion 
which brings us together this afternoon for 
a moment's pause in solemn tribute to our 
loved ones. Certainly no holiday is mcre 
appropriate in all its significance than Me- 
morial Day for it is at that time that we 
suspend our every day activities and give 
prayerful thanks for the sacrifices which 
have been made for our Nation by our heroes 
of many, many wars fought in many, many 
places. And certainly none is more timely 
than Memorial Day coming as it does in 
May of each year, just at the beginning 
of springtime when nature herself unfolds 
the inspiring handiwork of God’s own art- 


istry, surrounding us with beauty and fra- 
grance, and providing us with the floral 
adornments with which we fondly decorate 
the graves of our beloved relatives and heroes. 
And as time goes along, the Memorial Days 
of tne future will become of increasing 
importance as we contfhue to expand our 
Nation’s history and perennially meditate 
upon the problems of our Nation’s future. 

The sad irony of it is that even as we meet 
today in reverent tribute to our heroes, the 
soft but doleful notes of taps are being 
sounded over fresh graves of newly made 
American heroes in lands far distant from 
American shores. Since last we met, Korea 
is now to be added to the long list of battle- 
fields where the valor of American manhood 
has been indelibly printed on the pages of 
history—Bunker Hill, Yorktown, Gettysburg, 
Chateau Thierry, Normandie Beach, Salerno, 
Guadalcanal, and now Choshin Reservoir. 
American soldiers lie beneath the sod in 
every corner of the globe, each of them a 
sacrifice upon the altar of freedom. We meet 
here today to commemorate their valor, no 
matter where they may sleep, no matter 
whence they come, no matter what their 
religion or what their race. All were Amer- 
icans, all were heroic, all died in our Nation's 
service, and for the preservation of our na- 
tional security. 

Memorial Day is quite properly a day of 
reverent remembrance and solemn dedica- 
tion to the sacrifices of those Americans who 
now sleep endlessly on the hillsides through- 
out the world. They were men who held 
liberty dearer than their own lives. They 
were men who were ready to pay the supreme 
price if only their loved ones, whom they 
left behind, those of us who are able to meet 
this afternoon, might have an added measure 
of likerty and security. They asked nothing 
in return except that we, who are the bene- 
ficiaries of their sacrifices, be worthy of that 
sacrifice and be true to the purpose for which 
they gloriously died. 

How can we best perpetuate their name 
and memory? Is it enough that we mark 
their final resting place with a cold, graven 
stone to be decorated on this day each year 
with some choice floral beauty warmed with 
our kisses and dampened with our tears? Is 
it enough that wepattach his name to some 
great structure or institution in the hope 
that through it his virtues will be perpetu- 
ated? Is it enough that we reproduce his 
image in stone or pigment, or that we con- 
secrate our wealth to the purposes for 
which he lived? To be sure, all these are 
proper, but there must be something more 
than these materialistic manifestations of 
our love and affection. With the passing 
of time these symbols, too, will pass and be 
gone and lose their real significance. 

In doing honor to the memory of those 
men and women who, by their sacrifices, 
have told us that true liberty is beyond 
price, let us recognize that to such Ameri- 
cans as they, the flowers and flags will be 
but shallow symbols if we fail to rededicate 
our hearts and minds to those everlasting 
truths and purposes of living which they 
held so dear. Only by our steadfast devo- 
tion to the immortal principles of human 
behavior and human relationships which 
guided their heroic deeds, can we hope to 
perpetuate their memory and fulfill our in- 
debtedness to them. 

Throughout America today there is great 
uncertainty and dismay. Millions of hearts 
are sorely troubled as we eagerly try to 
pierce the curtain of the future and know 
the course which our country should fol- 
low, evaluating the consequences of which- 
ever course might be chosen. To the extent 
that we select the right course, having fully 
in mind the consequences, will be deter- 
mined the extent to which we have kept the 
faith with those who have already paid the 
supreme sacrifice and whom we honor today. 

The great cry of the moment throughout 
the Nation is that we are not united. There 
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are those who despair of what they term the 
petty bickering or partisan sniping which 
is going on in Washington as well as other 
communities throughout the country where 
American citizens congregate and question 
the course of our Nation’s policies. They 
cry for unity as though that were the pana- 
cea cor all our ills. To be sure unity is an 
objective to be highly desired but it is only 
a means to an end. Unity in and of itself 
is not the ultimate goal, but rather the 
means by which the ultimate goal can be 
achieved more quickly. Unity can be blind, 
it can be stupid, it can be cowardly. The 
kind of unity which we seek and must have 
is a unity based upon vision, courage, and 
fearlessness for the future—not a unity used 
as a cloak to conceal weakness, uncertainty, 
cowardice, and trepidity. 

It may well be that the disunity of the 
moment, against which there is the outcry 
from some quarters, may prove to be a 
blessing in disguise—at least it may be so if 
the past can serve as any guide for the 
future. Certainly throughout recent years 
there has been a degree of unity in this 
country scarcely to be believed possible in a 
democracy where the voice of each citizen 
has a right to be heard and each opinion 
to be voiced. Whatever of disunity there 
may be has developed only since our eyes 
have been opened to the unrealism of our 
Nation's policies, Six years ago we success- 
fully completed the greatest world-wide 
struggle ever known, World War II. Vic- 
torious, we were the greatest military, eco- 
nomic, and moral power in the world. We 
abounded in unity. The opinion of this 
country was final; it was respected through- 
out the world. Certainly, with the greatest 


military might ever conceived, our national 


security was unquestioned. It has not been 
for want of unity that in the ensuing 6 
years we have surrendered our position of 
preeminence in world affairs, both from the 
standpoint of military power, as well as 
moral and economic influence. It has not 
been for want of unity that many of our 
citizens now are filled with terror and 
gripped with fear, a fear that is largely 
prompted by the propaganda that emanates 
from the Nation’s Capitol, to the extent even 
that many are concerned about our survival 
as a nation. 

The truth is that in spite of the fact of 


unity, we have had no definite, positive policy 


with respect to our country’s position in 
world affairs. Placed in the position of world 
leadership we have lacked the qualities or 
capacity to meet that responsibility. Unity 
was not one of our deficiencies. In our in- 
ternational dealings we have enjoyed the 
luxury as a nation of living from day to day 
and month to month in the desperate hope 
that somehow or other the outcome would 
be all right. We have thought that if we 
talk enough about peace it will come in- 
evitably. Wishing would make it so. The 
actual result has been added confusion, 
greater uncertainty, and increased anguish. 
Fear has replaced courage and confidence. 

Nearly a year ago we embarked upon a 
military program then characterized as a 
police action, which was designed to pre- 
serve the peace of the world, but which actu- 
ally has already cost us nearly as much, 
both in lives and treasure, as our total costs 
of the First World War. It has turned into 
a war that dangerously stripped our home- 
land of its defenses to an extent that the 
Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff de- 
clared that we did not have the strength 
to defend ourselves against attack. It is a 
war in which we have found ourselves swap- 
ping American lives for Asiatic lives, the kind 
of war which we never could win. The enemy 
had picked the place and chosen his own 
time and had named the conditions. And 
once more we are now called upon to achieve 
a degree of war mobilization, both of man- 
power and resources, which approaches a 
total mobilization and again it is told us 
that this is imperative in order that “the 
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full moral and material strength of the Na- 
tion may be readied for the dangers which 
threaten us.” 

Nobody disputes that these dangers exist. 
The question is, How shall they be met? 
Five years ago we were strong enough. What 
shall we now do with our strength when it 
is finally achieved? There is no plan, there 
is no policy, there is no course charted for 
us to follow. It is any wonder that the 
people are asking, Shall we continue in Asia, 
swapping American lives for Asiatic lives, 
and if so, where? Shall we come home, and 
if so, then what? Shall we forget Asia or 
appease the enemy there and put our strength 
in Europe as the Europeans say we should, 
trusting that if it comes to final war with 
the Kremlin, our European allies will be 
ready to stand with us? 

Unless we can recover the power of initia- 
tive so that ve will be in a position to say 
where and when and whom we will fight, 
we must expect that the next 5 years will 
be no more productive of world peace or 
conducive to our national security than the 
last 5 years have been. Until such & posi- 
tive plan is formulated, the Kremlin will 
still deploy our manpower and dispose of 
our resources; it will determine the size of 
our military buaget, and the condition of 
our internal economy. There will continue 
to be talk of survival as a Nation. 

Survival is a false and craven word. There 
may be many questions in our Nation’s 
crucible but survival is not one of them, 
except that we may put it there ourselves. 
As Lincoln said, this Nation must endure 
forever unless it commits suicide. 

There are two alternatives in the larger 
sense. Either we can continue for the next 
5 years as we have in the past without a 
positive course of action, except as expedi- 
ence may dictate from day to day, spreading 
our msterial and economic resources in 
whatever places at the moment seem to be 
the most needed, a course of action which 
inevitably will lead to our own bankruptcy, 
both of moral influence and military power, 
as well as financial resources. Or we can 
pursue the other alternative of creating in 
this hemisphere a military power, the like 
of which the world has never seen, a power 
which will be dedicated to the defense of 
America with assistance only to those other 
Nations who may sincerely, honestly and 
conscientiously be ready to fashion their 
own course of action and to commit their 


own resources of men and materials in the 


same pattern of action which historically 
this Nation has set for them. And that as- 
sistance must be given as a reward to them 
for their own effort and determination—not 
as a bribe for the possible fulfillment of their 
own obligations. 

Even a mighty colossus is vulnerable and 
he is not invincible. The giant may be bled 
to death by scores of small hurtful but not 
mortal wounds. Just so may this colossus 
of America be bled to death by scattered 
forays into an endless list of foreign areas. 
Not only may America be rendered impotent 
by these sporadic calls upon her military 
strength, but the constant demand for eco- 
nomic assistance from her may eventually 
bring about her economic collapse. 

The tragedy of our recent course has been 
that we were not exchanging blows with the 
real enemy. We have not been trading our 
blood with his blood. As we fight the enemy 
in Asia we kill Koreans and Chinese, none 
of them Kremlin stooges. As we help the 
French to fight in Indochina or the British 
to fight in Malaya or the Greeks to fight in 
Greece or the Iranians to fight in Persia no 
Stalinist cohorts will be lost. Already the 
Korean war has cost us many billions of 
dollars; it has cost the Russians nothing. 
The Berlin airlift cost us hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars and the Russians nothing. 

It is no excuse or justification to say that 
the Kremlin is bound by no code of moral 
conduct, that its word is not as good as its 


bond, that it has no conscience or any sense 
of moral values, nor even any superstitions 
which might have operated as a factor in 
determining national policies. The fact is 
that we have been outwitted, outmaneu- 
vered, both on the field of battle and diplo- 
macy, at every turn. The irony is that our 
fundamental faith in the decency of all peo- 
ple in the world has been ruthlessly vic- 
timized by a group of lawless, irresponsible 
brigands who can be successfully met, either 
in the field of battle or in the field of com- 
merce, only by the use of the same methods 
as they themselves use. 

International idealism must always be our 
greater goal, but in reaching that goal we 
must be guided by a measure of selfish real- 
ism. When faced with a group of lawless, 
godless, ruthless international brigands we 
cannot be safe with a policy of wishful think- 
ing. Harsh realities require equally harsh 
and forceful treatment. 

These men whom we meet today to vener- 
ate were idealistic—they, too, loved life and 
longed for peace but they were prepared to 
do battle in the name of peace and liberty 
when called upon to do so. We do not make 
ourselves worthy of their heritage if we are 
prepared to do less than they have done. As 
one great American has said: “Let us be 
ready to walk softly but carry a big stick,” 
knowing that we will wield that stick where 
and when it will be felt. 

As we strew with flowers the graves of 
those to whom freedom and liberty meant 
more than life, let us on Memorial Day pray 
with the poet: 


“Wake in our breasts the living fires, 
The holy faith that warmed our sires; 
Thy hand hath made our ccuntry free; 
To die for her is serving Thee.” 


Tax-Free Expense Accounts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CARROLL D. KEARNS 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 4, 1951 


Mr. KEARNS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
CRD, I include the following letter pub- 
e recently in the the Erie a.) 

es: 


Raps TAX-FREE EXPENSE ACCOUNTS 


Inserted in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of 
March 22, by request of the Honorable KEN- 
NETH B. KEATING, of New York, is an edito- 
rial taken from Rochester Evening Express 
which brings to mind the offensive treatment 
accorded the taxpayers by the Seventy-ninth 
Congress when it voted itself a $2,500 tax- 
free expense account, subject to no account- 
ing. The editorial failed to mention the fact 
that this same Congress also voted them- 
selves a liberal pension at the age of 62. 

Following this unprecedented movement on 
the part of the Seventy-ninth Congress, the 
Eighty-first Congress increased Truman’s 
salary from $75,000 to $100,000 a year, and, 
at the same time gave him a tax-free expense 
account of $50,000, requiring no accounting. 
Vice President BarKtey’s salary was upped 
from $15,000 to $30,000 with a $10,000 tax- 
free expense account added, and Speaker of 
the House, Sam RAYBURN was given a $10,000 
allowance—no accoun required. 

What the editorial points out and that 
Mr. KEATING, the New York Representative 
observes, that “everyone incurs such ex- 
penses in connection with his work, for 
which he is denied any tax exemption, and 
he now proposes that the President, the Vice 
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President, the Speaker of the House, the 
Members of the Senate and House c* Repre- 
sentatives, all be held accountable for tax 
purposes—just as all other Americans are 
held accountable for those items in the in- 
come of each described under the heading, 
expenses.” 

How or from whom this band, consisting 
of 485 Congressmen, and 98 Senators, derived 
its power to raise the salaries of executives 
and other holding positions of trust, as serv- 
ants of the people from whom they draw 
tieir pay, is information that has been with- 
Lold with many othe“ vital issues concerning 
the people. 

In all other businesses, as we all know, a 
demand for an increase in pay, is first taken 
up with the employer. Of course, that is an 
old-fashioned method but, as a taxpayer 
and employer of men with brains to do what 
is required in the management of the great- 
est business venture ever undertaken, it 
seems to me that the old-fashioned way of 
getting an increase in salary is the best for 
the people who are called upon to produce 
the revenue necessary to pay high salaries 
and other Government expenses. 

Taxpayers should think, as does Mr. KEAT- 
ING, that special tax privileges for ofice- 
holders is wrong, but it is quite likely that 
nothing will be done to offend those to whom 
the Seventy-ninth and Ejighty-first Con- 
gresses so kindly served—at the expense of 
all other taxpayers. 

CHAS. A. ERANDOW. 


Socialization of Electric Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOYD TACKETT 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 4, 1951 


Mr. TACKETT. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks in the Appendix of the REC- 
orD, I include therein an editorial en- 
titled “News, Views, and Comment,” by 
Ralph B. Kite, of the DeQueen Bee, De- 
Queen, Ark., as of the 3ist day of May 
1951, which briefly, yet clearly and con- 
cisely, states the present activities and 
ultimate intentions of the Department 
of the Interior to socialize, federalize, 
and nationalize the electric-power in- 
dustry: 

News, Views, AND COMMENT 
(By Ralph B. Kite) 

The De Queen Bee this week rounds out 
54 years of continuous publication and en- 
ters its fifty-fifth year of service to the com- 
munity. During these 54 years there have 
been two world wars, panics, depressions, 
and economic ills of all kinds, but the Bee 
has carried on. It has passed through sev- 
eral hands, but always it has been the domi- 
nant news publication in the county. Under 
its present management, it has been awarded 
many prizes for general excellence and com- 
munity enterprise, in competition with other 
weekly newspapers of Arkansas. 

The publishers and the personnel of the 
De Queen Bee company pledge their contin- 
ued efforts to provide this area with a news- 
paper that will fit into the lives and the 
homes of its loyal readers to bring them the 
news as it occurs and to further every enter- 
prise which we believe beneficial to this com- 
munity. 

An innocent appearing news story carried 
by the Associated Press wires on Tuescey 
suggests probably the greatest threat to the 
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American way of life that has ever come out 
of Washington. It said: “The administra- 
tion wants to license all businesses so they 
can be put out of operation if they violate 
controls, says Price Stabilizer Michael V, 
DiSalle.” 

That, in our opinion, is the most Hitler- 
like thing this country has ever heard, in 
spite of all its crackpot socialistic and 
totalitarian schemes perpetrated in behalf 
of security in the past few years. 

Let's weigh that proposal for a minute. If 
Joe Doaks wants to open a peanut stand and 
carry on a little free-enterprise business to 
support the wife and kids, he would first be 
required to secure a Federal license. Then 
he would be under constant scrutiny by the 
“gestapo” or whatever name the Government 
chose to call its police agents. If Joe got 
a little to the “left” in his thinking and made 
some complaints against red tape he might 
have his license revoked and be back “on 
the rim” again. There would be no freedom 
of the individual, the church, nor the press. 
Every type of enterprise would be at the 
mercy of the Federal licensing power. 

That's the kind of thing that the American 
people were offered by a high Federal official 
on Tuesday, by way of radio and television. 
DiSalle, of course, spoke with the blessing of 
the administration, otherwise his talk would 
never have reached the millions of listeners 
and the television screens of this country. 
Nor would it have been carried to the four 
corners of the earth by the Associated Press 
wires. 

The action is just another link in the long 
chain of socialistic and ideological patterns 
which are being woven about the American 
way of life. Another is the authority-hungry 
Department of the Interior scheme to usurp 
the electric power industry in this country; 
to steal it from the thousands of owners of 
the private tax-paying power companies and 
place it in the hands of the politics-ridden 
Federal Government. 

This state is now being subjected to the 
spectacle of a power-mad government agency 
trying to destroy the finest electric service in 
this Nation, in order that more Federal jobs 
be created. Our public service commission 
has wasted hundreds of man-hours and 
thousands of dollars from the taxpayers 
pockets in what history will probably record 
as the greatest hoax ever attempted on the 
people. The PSC has spent days in “hear- 
ings” on a wild-eyed scheme of the South- 
west Power Administration to circumvent the 
will of the Congress of the United States, 
their creators, and set up a “super power” 
administration which will destroy the in- 
vestments of thousands of Americans and 
jeopardize from now on the fine services 
which the privately-owned power companies 
are giving. 

The claim that Federal power is cheaper 
is a sham and a fraud on the people. The 
Federal power projects pay no taxes to sup- 
port local schools and community enter- 
prises. They have no interest in the com- 
munities they serve other than to collect the 
monthly bills. They can offer no lower rates 
than those of the private companies, except 
in cases where the taxpayers make up the 
difference. All Federal power projects are 
teing paid for by the Joe Doaks in taxes, and 
every fiscal expert in the United States 
knows that. No manipulation of govern- 
ment agents by means of forked pencils can 
show where Federal power is cheaper. That 
claims is a myth and a delusion. 

During the past decade the cost of prac- 
tically every human need has increased, but 
not electric power. Today, it costs less than 
ever before in the history of this country, 
And there is no better service anywhere in 
the world than that rendered by the free, 
taxpaying, privately-owned power companies 
of America, 

The greatest danger that faces this coun- 
try today is not the war in Korea, not the 


threat of aggression by the Communist 
hordes of Russia, but the lethargy of the 
American people, in not recognizing the 
grave and serious threat to our freedoms 
through the creeping growth of socialism 
and the doctrines of Joseph Stalin in our 
Government departments. 

Why our Governor, our public service com- 
mission (appointees of his), and other State 
agencies continue the senseless hearings on 
the plea of the Southwest Power Adminis- 
tration, is beyond our ability to understand. 
The SPA is simply attempting to invade the 
territory already adequately served with 
electric power; to build transmission lines 
paralleling those already built, and spend 
more than $10,000,000 of the taxpayers’ 
money in doing so. At the same time wast- 
ing valuable equipment and material needed 
in the Nation’s defense program. 

The cry that there is not sufficient power 
in Arkansas now is wholly untrue and is an 
effort to deceive the public into spending 
their hard-earned money for taxes to sup- 
port more Government job holders. When- 
ever there is a call for more power, the pri- 
vate companies of Arkansas have met that 
call with power to spare. At any time an 
industry starts building in Arkansas, the 
present power companies start building at 
the same time, and they are ready to deliver 
when the need arises. That’s the history 
of the electrical business in this State and 
no amount of double talk or quoting of fig- 
ures by the Federal hirelings can dispute it. 

The private power companies lend every 
cooperation and assistance to the Rural Elec- 
t iflcation Administration projects. The 
REA is serving a need and it has a place in 
America, but it is now being made the tool 
of the power-hungry SPA, which would de- 
stroy it through the very tactics they are 
attempting in this State. Unless the people 
weke up and learn the true purposes behind 
the illegal attempts of the SPA to destroy one 
of our greatest free-enterprise systems, we 
predict here and now that the American 
system of free enterprise is on its way out. 
Children now in grammar school will never 
be permitted to know what made this the 
greatest Nation on earth. 

Congress has flatly refused funds to SPA 
for building generating plants and trans- 
mission lines to distribute power. SPA was 
set up simply to sell the power generated 
at Government-built dams, and not as a 
tax-supported Government agency to com- 
pete with existing power lines. But in order 
to circumvent the will of Congress SPA is 
trying to come in through the back door. 
In Arkansas they have led three farmer- 
owned REA co-ops into forming a super 
co-op to use $10,000,000 of tax money to 
build a steam generating plant and power 
lines to compete with those which already 
exist, and then lease the set-up to the SPA, 
which in turn would sell the electric power 
back to the co-ops that owned it in the first 
place. Has there ever been a more weird 
or fantastic plan devised to raid the pocket- 
books of the taxpayers and create hundreds 
of nonessential political jobs? 

The private power companies of America 
have offered to buy every Kilowatt of elec- 
tric current the Goverhment can produce at 
its big dam projects, and to distribute it 
where it is needed over lines that already 
exist or which will be built if and when the 
demand arises. The private companies now 
supply the REA co-ops at less cost than the 
Federal projects can. So, why does our Pub- 
lic Service Commission sit for days and listen 
to the prattle of the SPA authority-hungry 
group who have nothing to offer except a 
desire to spend $10,000,000 of money from 
our pockets to create jobs for their satellites? 
We believe it is time for the people to let 
our Senators, our Congressmen, and our 
Governnor know how they feel about this 
attempted raid. 
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A Test for Stabilization 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRAZIER REAMS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 4, 1951 


Mr. REAMS. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I include in the 
Appendix of the ReEcorp an editorial 
from the Toledo Blade, May 13, 1951, 
entitled “A Test for Stabilization,” 
which deals with the Price Stabilizer 
Michael V. DiSalle’s testimony before 
the House Agriculture Committee on the 
beef price roll-back order: 


A TEST FOR STABILIZATION 


Despite the heckling he got from the 
House Agriculture Committee’s expert 
needlers, it seemed to us that Price Admin- 
istrator Michael V. DiSalle stood up well in 
defense of the OPS beef price roll-back order 
when he went up to Capitol Hill earlier his 
week. 

Bombarded with charges of discrimination 
against cattle feeders, assailed with dire 
threats of meat shortages and black markets, 
acccused of tinkering with inviolable eco- 
nomic laws, he refused to yield on basic 
principles. He laid it on the line in these 
terms: 

“Nothing has gone up in price more than 
beef. If we let beef prices go uncontrolled 
and go only to those who can bid the highest 
price, the entire stabilization program will 
have to go by the board.” 

There were angry rejoinders, of course. 
When Mr. DiSalle pointed out that farmers 
still would get a price which is 30 percent 
above parity, a Texas Congressman declared 
that the parity formula discriminates against 
meat producers. The mysteries of parity, 
already manifold, are thus extended by the 
very men in Congress who have heretofore 
created the impression that this formula is 
infallibly correct. 

But our Mike stood his ground admirably. 
He said that if no one is willing to permit 
price roll-backs—even when it can be shown 
that no real hardship is involved—then this 
is a nation of scroungers. He added that he 
refused to believe Americans are that kind 
of people. 

We don't believe Mr. DiSalle’s faith in the 
American people is based on lack of a proper 
estimate of the forces arrayed against him 
on this issue. He knows that organized 
groups of farmers, meat producers and pack- 
ers, the congressional farm bloc, and the 
Department of Agriculture combine to form 
one of the most powerful pressure groups in 
the country. He knows that the very house- 
wives he’s trying to help with this roll-back 
contribute to high meat prices by buying 
meat in huge quantities. He must know that 
if meat should disappear from retail markets 
the yelps for his scalp will be terrific. 

But Toledo's erstwhile mayor seems will- 
ing to fight it out on this line, He has 
plugged some of the gaps in OPA’s enforce- 
ment system. He insists that meat won't 
disappear from the market and that ration- 
ing won't be necessary. 

Mr. DiSalle may yet have to give ground. 
He could lose his job in the process. But 
apparently he realizes that this is an im- 
portant test case for more than the man in 
the office of price stabilizer. 

For the whole theory of the Wilson-John- 
ston-DiSalle approach to stabilization has 
been that a beachhead can be established 
from which a gradual arresting of the infla- 
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tion spiral will be possible. If this effort 
fails, where does the OPS turn next to get the 
handhold it must have to achieve economic 
stability? 


Kansas Rural Health Plan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ERRETT P. SCRIVNER 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 4, 1951 


Mr. SCRIVNER. Mr. Speaker, pur- 
suant to permission granted to extend 
my remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
ond, I want to call attention to the prac- 
tical program adopted in Kansas, under 
the leadership of Dr. Franklin D. Mur- 
phy, dean of the Kansas University Med- 
ical School. It contemplates not only 
the training of more doctors to provide 
the medical care of our citizens, but at 
the same time seeks to help rural com- 
munities to attract young doctors and 
sets up postgraduate teaching courses at 
the medical center and in cities through- 
out the State to enable rural doctors to 
keep abreast of new developments in 
medicine. 

Mr. Speaker, I wish to include as a 
part of my remarks this summarized 
article from the Kansas City Times, of 
May 23, 1951, containing Dr. Murphy’s 
suggestions for relieving the Nation’s 
doctor shortage and outlining the Kan- 
sas rural health plan for which he 
gained State support by selling his pro- 
gram to the people and the medical 
leaders of the State. 

The article follows: 

Dr. FRANKLIN D. MURPHY SUGGESTS Ways TO 
RELIEVE NATION’s DOCTOR SHORTAGE 

“There is only 1 doctor for about 760 per- 
sons in this country now, compared with 1 for 
about 568, 40 years ago,” says Dr. Franklin D. 
Murphy, dean of the University of Kansas 
school of medicine, in an article in this 
week’s Saturday Evening Post. 

The article, entitled “We Need More Doc- 
tors,” presents Dr. Murphy’s view as told to 
Steven M. Spencer, an associate editor of the 
magazine. It isn’t true, he emphasizes, that 
Americans would be better off if they could 
change places with their forebears in the 
matter of medical care; for many of those 
doctors of 40 years ago came from diploma 
mills, and none had the skills and tools that 
today’s medical school graduates possess. 

The improved medical schools have not 
had enough output for thesgrowing popula- 
tion. Dr. Murphy points out. As medical 
skills improve, more people want more of 
them. The shortage thus “forever pursues 
us,” the Kansas University dean notes. He 
is convinced that our medical needs are grow- 
ing faster than our medical manpower, al- 
though some leaders in the American Medical 
Association dispute this. 

WAYS TO GET MORE DOCTORS 

Dr. Murphy lisis four ways of boosting the 
number of medical graduates—by building 
new schools, expanding existing schools, try- 
ing harder to decrease the number of stu- 
dents who fiunk or drop out of medical 
schools, or by speeding the teaching program 
in existing schools so that students can be 
graduated in less time. 
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The first way is the slowest and most ex- 
pensive, in Dean Murphy’s opinion, although 
new schools “in large populaiton centers well 
supplied with hospital beds for teaching pur- 
poses, are justified in spite of the cost.” 

The third way, trying to weed out in ad- 
vance those medical students who don’t grad- 
uate, is difficult, and the fourth way, speed- 
ing up the courses, is the simplest and quick- 
est way. However, the speed-up is opposed 
by most medical-school deans as too severe 
for good production. In too many graduates 
“certain facts or skills were not bolted down 
tightly enough” when schooling was com- 
pressed from 4 to 3 years. Work hours in the 
4-year school are long enough as it is. 

The second way—expanding existing 
schools—is the best, the Kansas dean asserts. 
It also takes time and money, although not 
on the scale required in establishing new 
schools. Increasing the enrollment means 
larger laboratories, outpatient clinics, and 
more teachers and hospital “teaching beds,” 
where with actual patients and a teacher- 
physician beside him, the student really 
learns how to diagnose and treat. 

* * * . „ 


The Kansas University school, of which Dr. 
Murphy became dean in the summer of 1948, 
launched its expansion through appeals to 
the public and the legislature of the State. 
Dr. Murphy, who was 32 years old when he 
became dean, was bothered by the fact that 
“with one hand I was opening letters from 
scores of Kansas towns that nesded doctors 
while, with the other, I was turning down 
scores of applications from qualified Kansas 
boys who wanted to become doctors and 
practice in Kansas.” 

KANSAS RURAL HEALTH PLAN 

“So we sat down with the officers of the 
Kansas State Medical Society and the Kansas 
Board of Health,” he says. “We wound up 
with a program that became known as the 
Kansas rural health plan.” 

It called for expanding the faculty, hos- 
pital, and laboratories of the University of 
Kansas Medical Center to permit increase of 
freshman enroliment from 80 to 100 persons. 
It sought to help rural communities to at- 
tract young doctors by equipping them with a 
medical workshop—ofiice, examining rooms, 
small diagnostic X-ray room, and small clin- 
ical laboratcry—that were minimum needs 
for good practice. It set up postgraduate 
teaching courses at the medical center and 
in cities out through the State, so that rural 
doctors could keep in touch with new de- 
velopments and avoid isolationism and 
turning into mere “pill rollers” in remote 
parts of the State. 

Dr. Murphy gathered support for a 
$3,862,000 appropriation from the legisla- 
ture by going to the Kansas Farm Bureau, 
civic groups in small towns, and medical 
leaders. The plan was sold to the rural 
areas, which provide most of the 1,900,000 
medical consumers in the State. The legis- 
lature came through, and Kansas now has a 
medical expansion program that has at- 
tracted national attention. 

“And out through the State small clinics 
have been popping up faster than new post 
offices in the heyday of the New Deal,” Dr, 
Murphy relates. “The towns are getting 
their doctors, and I think the doctors will 
stay.” 

“In the last analysis,” Dr. Murphy con- 
cludes, “the goal * * * is not simply 
adding men in the doctor pool but adding 
good men, men who can make the most of 
the tremendous opportunities for service 
which the medical profession offers. 

“We're willing to undertake the job—ask- 
ing only that we have the public’s under- 
standing and moral and material support.“ 
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A Look Ahead in Livestock Marketing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. BURR P. HARRISON 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 4, 1951 


Mr. HARRISON of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix, I include com- 
ments of Dr. J. L. Maxton, agricultural 
economist at Virginia Polytechnic Insti- 
tute, Blacksburg, Va., on the Office of 
Price Stabilization orders relating to 
beef prices: 


Beer SHORTAGES, BLACK MARKETS POSSIBLE 
Resort OF OPS ORDER 

Shortages of beef, and black marketeering, 
probably will result from the recently an- 
nounced Office of Price Stabilization orders 
concerning roll-backs on beef cattle prices, 
says Dr. J. L. Maxton, agricultural economist 
at VPI. 

More immediately, Dr. Maxton sees the 
likelihood of “farmers trying to beat the 
gun” and selling their cattle before the 
orders go into effect. 

This off-season marketing of cattle at in- 
efficient weights will itself result in over- 
supply and somewhat lower prices immedi- 
ately, the economist believes. 

Another effect of the order might be that 
packers will buy at the lowered prices to 
replace their present inventories, and may 
suffer little loss, The main loss will be borne 
by the farmer who bought at pre-order 
prices. 

Those farmers—and there are many if Vw- 
ginia—who bought high-priced stockers and 
feeders to be finished as grass-fed cattle, are 
in a particularly bad position, Dr. Maxton 
says. He also belleves many producers may 
choose to sell feeder calves they purchased 
as veals before an expected roll-back is put 
on veal prices, 

(The order in brief: Beginning May 20 
there will be a 10-percent cut in the price 
slaughterers may pay farmers. There will be 
two additional cuts of 444 percent each, Au- 
gust I and October 1. This means that by 
October 1 the amount slaughterers may pay 
farmers will be 18 percent less than prevail- 
ing prices. Ceilings are also set on beef for 
wholesalers and retailers.) 

While beef prices are slated to go down, 
feed and other production costs continue to 
go up, so the farmer is caught in a bad 
squeeze, Dr. Maxton says. 

The farmer will stay in beef production 
as long as it is profitable. When it ceases 
to become profitable he will turn to some- 
thing else. This will be a question to be 
decided by each individual farmer, 

Another factor for Virginia farmers to con- 
sider, Dr. Maxton says, is the emphasis which 
has been put on the pasture program. Now 
cattle may be summarily sold off thousands 
of acres of improved pastures, and farmers 
will no longer get the full benefit of the 
grass. 

A seller's strike, which has been men- 
tioned in some parts of the country, would 
do little good, the economist believes. Farm- 
ers are not likely to go on feeding cattle after 
they have reached the best market weight. 

He says the present order, which doesn’t 
seem to take into account many important 
factors, probably will be modified after of- 
ficials have had time to think it over and 
see the disastrous effects to the industry re- 
sulting from their untimely and unfair 
action. 
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Conservation of Soil and Rainfall Nature’s 
Indispensable Gifts to Man 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BURR P. HARRISON 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 4, 1951 


Mr. HARRISON of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
Marks in the Appendix, I include a 
prize-winning essay on soil conserva- 
tion, by Harry Lutz, a student of Trip- 
lett High Schcol, Mount Jackson, Va., 
in the competition sponsored by Lord 
Fairfax Soil Conservation District, com- 
prising the counties of Frederick, Clarke, 
Warren, and Shenandoah: 

CONSERVATION OF SOIL AND RAINFALL NATURE’S 
INDISPENSABLE GIFTS TO MAN 

Conservation is a balance reached between 
the needs of the people of today and those 
of tomorrow with ever-increasing pressure 
on naturel resources—soil, water, forest, 
wildlife and minerals. 

When the early settlers came to America 
they were like a young man who had just 
inherited the greatest fortune on the earth. 
Of course life in those early days was rugged 
and we owe much to their courage and hard- 


ships. But what of the time since Patrick - 


Henry said, “Now that we have won our inde- 
pendence he is the greatest patriot who stops 
the most gullies.” And when Washington 
pleaded for and practiced soil conservation. 
And Thomas Jefferson taught and practiced 
the art of contour farming—so essential in 
farming sloping cropland to keep soil and 
rainfall, fertilizer and lime on sloping fields 
for increased crop production year after 
year. Using and conserving. Living and 
building for the future and greater demands 
on our natural resources. Rows up and down 
do not fit a field that is round. 

Virginia is in a part of the country where 
care and protection of our various soil and 
‘water resources, as well as forest and wildlife, 
challenges the attention and participation 
of all in every field of human endeavor—the 
man on the land and the man in the town. 
History teaches us that conservation of soil 
and water and other natural resources has 
been a job too big for past civilizations. It 
must have been largely because too few knew 
of its absolute value. That it is imperative 
to the progress and life of a nation for long. 
But history is a stern recorder of man's be- 
havior. Buried cities, deserts and devastated 
lands and the rise and fall of nations make 
us wonder how soon we may learn. Time 
would seem to be running out. 

The Soil Conservation Service is charged 
very largely with the correct use and the con- 
servation of two great gifts of nature—soil 
and water—without which all else is of no 
value to man. And a wonderful beginning 
has been made. As yet too few seem to know 
of the value to all plant and animal life. 
That their care controls our standard of liv- 
ing. Our food, our clothing and our shelter— 
essentials to progress and to peace. World 
conditions today teach this lesson. 

Careful and authentic surveys by the Soil 
Conservation Service and other cooperating 
agencies reveal that since the days of Wash- 
ington, Jefferson, and Henry great injury has 
been done to our soil and water resources 
and to forest and wildlife. 100,000,0C0 acres 
of farmland formerly cultivated but now 
completely ruined for further immediate and 
practical cultivation. Another 100,000,000 
acres of cropland severely eroded and on 
which erosion is still taking a heavy toll— 
here a very meager standard of living. Too 


few must still not have a love of the land 
and an understanding of its care. Over 509,- 
000 acres are being lost annually for further 
cultivation. Does this reflect thrift and at 
a time when the world is short of productive 
farm land? 

We have just 460,000,000 acres of good crop- 
land and 152,000,000 people in our country. 
About 3 acres per person. We are told that 
close to 3 acres of cropland are required 
for an adequate standard of living. Man- 
kind throughout the world has a scant 2 
acres—good and bad. In many parts of the 
world only one-fifth to 1 acre. Who, then, 
can afford the loss of productive soil? What 
Classroom can fail to give consideration. It 
has been said that a new attitude is re- 
quired. One akin to the golden rule. 

The United States with its many rivers, 
small streams, and thousands of lakes is rich 
in inland water as well as land resources. 
Down the center of our country flows the 
Mississippi River which with its tributaries 
Grains two-thirds of the United States. This 
includes all or parts of 82 States. Not sur- 
passed by a similar body of productive land 
anywhere in the world. Food and materials 
go down this great river to comfort millions 
of people in distress in many parts of the 
worid. But what of the many watersheds of 
this great river system from which go 730- 
million tons of soil each year flooding and 
silting stream beds, reservoirs, and harbors, 
and adding to the great delta in the Gulf 
of Mexico. Adding trouble, distress, and ex- 
pense all along the way. The watersheds 
of our Atlantic and Pacific also lose vast 
amounts of much needed soil and rainfall. 
Our cities are asking farmers to do all they 
can to protect the watersheds that they may 
have an abundant supply of clear water. 

Now we are learning to cherish and re- 
store. Since 1937 over 2,300 soil-conserva- 
tion districts have been formed and directed 
by the men who farm the land. Democracy 
out on the land—to use the land and save 
the soil and rainfall. Each with its pro- 
gram and plan for its own area. 

Our own Lord Fairfax Soil Conservation 
District of Prederick, Clarke, Warren, and 
Shenandoah directs our attention to 11 soil 
and water conservation measures. Our farm- 
ers like these practices. Farmers say they 
help to produce more at less cost and con- 
serve soil and water. I now copy from the 
annual report of our district: “Conservation 
measures based on using our land according 
to its capability and treating it according to 
its needs: 

“1. Adapted crop rotations built around 
good sods of grasses and legumes. 

“2. Crop rotations in alternate contour 
strips on sloping cropland. 

“3. Contour tillage: All farming operations 
on the level, on the contour. 

“4. Productive meadows and pasture of 
grasses and legumes: Soil protection and soil 
building, most economic production of nutri- 
tious feed. 

“5. Correct use of lime, fertilizer, manure, 
and crop residues. 

“6, Cover crops: Soil protection and en- 
richment. 

“7, Grassed waterways, drainage, diver- 
sions carrying surplus rainfall safely. 

8. Farm ponds: Storage of rainfall on the 
farm, water for livestock and wildlife, fire 
protection, spraying, irrigation, fish, and 
recreation. 

“9. Woodland conservation and manage- 
ment for sustained yields of wocdland prod- 
ucts, protect from fire and grazing. 

“10. Wildlife protection and conservation: 


“11. Wildlife protection and conservation: 
Vegetate borders for erosion control and 
wildlife food and cover, bicolor and services, 
also multifiora rose. 

And from Partners with Nature, by Ivah 
Green, we offer this fine paragraph by C. W. 
Gee: “I believe that whatsoever a man sow- 
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eth, that shall he also reap; that he who 
manages his fields, pastures, woodlands, and 
streams with respect and wisdom shall reap 
the bountiful harvest. and so shall his de- 
scendants; while he who uses them selfishly, 
thinking only of his own immediate gain, 
shall bring to grief his land, himself, and 
his children’s children.” 

Truly the shape of dreams reflect the soul 
of man. It is our belief that if we will 
follow the conservation concepts mentioned 
above, we shall all have a better life. We 
shall know that we have helped in the con- 
servation of natural resources. If each in- 
dividual can see the need of soil and water 
conservation, we can still combat the odds 
and help in the conservation of our farm 
land, forest, water, wildlife, and other 
natural resources. May all help to build a 
bigger and better America. One might ask 
who is asleep at the switch since slowing 
the journey of the raindrop to the sea is 
everybody’s job. 


Alaska’s Strategic Position 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. L. BARTLETT 


DELEGATE FROM ALASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 4, 1951 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Speaker, Alaska 
was honored when Gen. Nathan F, Twin- 
ing, Vice Chief of Staff of the United 
States Air Force, returned there a few 
days ago to accept a degree from 
America’s farthest north institution of 
higher learning, the University of Alaska. 
General Twining is one of Alaskas’ fa- 
vorite adopted sons. During the time he 
served as commander in chief of the 
Alaskan Command he made hundreds of 
friends throughout the Territory and 
bettered the already cordial relationship 
between the military and civilian popu- 
lations. It was during his residence in 
Alaska, too, that the defenses of our 
northwestern frontier were so materially 
improved. 

In speaking at the college when receiv- 
ing his University of Alaska degree from 
President Terris Moore, General Twining 
said: 

ALAsKA’s STRATEGIC POSITION 

Gentlemen, it is a genuine pleasure to 
appear before you on this occasion. Alaska 
is like home to me, and therefore its strategic 
importance is not only of utmost interest 
to the Air Force but to me personally. 

The geographical features of the world’s 
land areas dominated the development of 
population centers and the alinement of 
national boundaries. Thus, when the major 
land areas of the world were arranged, the 
importance of Alaska’s strategic position was 
forever established. Alaska’s geographic 
position with respect to the whole of North 
America and to Eurasia today, makes this 
Territory of great military significance. 
This position is approximately midway on 
the shortest routes between the several major 
population centers of the world. 

The trend of world events, hastened by 
technological developments, have increased 
the recent military importance of Alaska. 
Despite the early immigration of civilized 
man into the sub-Arctic and Arctic, weather 
and terrain severely restricted his freedom 
of movement in these regions. In fact, it 
was not until the advent of air travel that 
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arctic exploration was completed and free- 
dom of movement in the Arctic was assured. 

World War II brought great development 
to Alaska. Extensive facilities were de- 
veloped in support of military, operating on 
the Aleutian chain against the Japanese, and 
in support of supply operations for our Rus- 
sian ally. Some of the most important of 
these developments included the Alcan High- 
way, major military bases in Fairbanks, 
Anckorage, and Kodiak, and a system of con- 
necting air bases through western Canada 
and throughout Alaska to Japan and Siberia. 
These developments were related directiy to 
Alaska's strategic position. 

The high cost of daily living in Alaska is 
well known to you. Tt stems from the geo- 
graphic location just as does the strategic 
importance of this area. It directly affects 
military deployments, for, without exten- 
sively developed and well supplied bases from 
which to operate, the military support prob- 
lems in Alaska would soon become insur- 
mountable. 

The primary purpose of the United States 
military in Alaska is to insure the security 
of the Territory and in so doing to protect 
not only those citizens who reside in the 
Territory but also to protect vital United 
States centers from enemy aircraft whose 
flight path to reach those centers would come 
within the Alaskan area, 

As a corollary, our presence here serves as 
a shining shield against the corroding fingers 
of an invasion of this hemisphere—an in- 
vasion whose object would be the seizure of 
Alaska and its utilization as a base area 
from which to launch more effective attacks 
against Canada and the United States. 

In order to accomplish this military mis- 
sion in Alaska, forces most effectively must 
be deployed for the most part in the main 
population centers of Fairbanks, Anchorage, 
and Kodiak. Closely connected to the se- 
curity of Alaska, is the capability of using 
this area in support of the strategic air of- 
fensive. In this regard, Alaska is a military 
base area of major strategic importance in 
direct support of our effort in the initial 
phase of a war in the future. 

As the heralds of the hypersonic age, the 
longer range guided missiles, are developed 
this strategic importance becomes even more 
imperative. 

I know you are interested in Alaska’s stra- 
tegic position with respect to the present 
conflict in the Far East. Soon after the out- 
break of the Korean action, a greatly in- 
creased requirement for air transportation 
to the Far East developed. To meet this re- 
quirement, the Aleutian air route to Japan 
was used extensively by civilian and military 
carriers. This necessitated a halt in Alir 
Force retrenchment, which was then in prog- 
ress, in the chain. As a result, the Air Force 
is now in the process of effecting rehabili- 
tation of chain facilities required to sup- 
port the strategic Aleutian air route to the 
Orlent. 

Connected with the Korean conflict and 
existing world conditions—and of great in- 
terest to you-—is the current rearmament 
program. I can state unequivocally that the 
defenses of the Alaskan area will be strength- 
ened through this program. It is planned 
that Alaskan military bases will be further 
developed, to include extention of the air 
warning system, and that military deploy- 
ments in this area will be increased. 

War is new to Alaska. Prior to World War 
II, the barriers of great distances, severe 
weather and forbidding terrain prevented 
military forces from using Alaska as a link 
in the chain of freedom. The development 
of the powerful and versatile airplane of to- 
day, however, has conquered those barriers 
of distance, weather and terrain and has 
forever relegated them to the past. 

We havs led the way in the development 
of aircraft and their use in Arctic opera- 


tions and, as a result, we have established 
the foundation to support the maxim: 

“Who controls Alaska—controls the world.” 

And I say to you now, it is the avowed and 
granite intent of our country to provide the 
military forces which will guarantee the 
safety and protection of this great Territo- 
ry—Alaska—the strategic frontier of the 
North American continent. 
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Mr. DOLLIVER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
ord, I include the following speech deliv- 
ered by me at Humboldt, Iowa, on May 
28, 1951: 

AMERICAN FOREIGN POLICY 


The United States finds itself today in a 
dominant position in world affairs. Its in- 
dustrial output exceeds that of any other 
nation and is the highest in our history. We 
produce more automobiles, airplanes, and 
machinery of all sorts than any other coun- 
try. The United States also produces 46 per- 
cent of the world’s supply of steel and 52 
percent of the crude-oil supply. Our agri- 
cultural products are lavish in their abun- 
dance, and our standards of food excellence 
are of the highest. 

Not only is the United States industrially 
on top of the world, but socially it has ad- 
vanced far. The average American has a 
much higher standard of living than people 
anywhere else in the world. In no other 
country do financially average people own 
automobiles in which they ride back and 
forth to work. Nowhere else can you see a 
steady stream of cars pouring out of the gates 
of factories at the close of the working day. 
In no other country do people enjoy such 
comfortable homes with so many modern 
conveniences. In most countries it is only 
the very wealthy who have the things which 
are accepted as commonplace and often as 
necessities in the United States. 

In financial matters our country has a 
prestige which is unique. We have displaced 
London as th? financial center of the world. 
For example, our wealth is such that we are 
called upon to bear a very large share of the 
expenses of the United Nations and its affili- 
ated agencies. We now pay about 40 percent 
of regular UN expenses. With all the finan- 
cial troubles we have, nevertheless the dol- 
lars of the United States of America are the 
most valuable currency anywhere in the 
world. 

In a military sense also, the United States 
occupies a predominant place among the free 
nations of the world. An American general 
heads the forces for the defense of the na- 
tions that are members of the North Atlantic 
Pact and another American general is in 
command of the UN forces in Korea. Our 
American might was the major factor in 
World War II, and our program of rearma- 
ment will produce great military strength as 
the bulwark of the free world. 

The United States has come into this out- 
standing position through no desire on our 
part to assume such international burdens 
and responsibilities. We emerged from 
World War II the most powerful nation in 
the world, physically unscathed by the rav- 
ages of the conflict; our cities unbombed; 
and with a production capacity never before 
attained anywhere. 
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The position of the United States today 
is in striking contrast to our position after 
World War I. At that time we could have 
assumed world leadership but rejected it. 
We refused to join the League of Nations 
which Woodrow Wilson had devised to en- 
force peace throughout the world by guaran- 
teeing the political independence and terri- 
torial integrity of member nations. We re- 
jected membership in the Court of Interna- 
tional Justice until 1926 and took part in 
only some of the conferences called by the 
league for humanitarian, cultural, and eco- 
nomic purposes. 

In contrast, as World War II was drawing 
to a close, it was the United States that 
called a conference of the Allied Powers in 
San Francisco in the spring of 1945 for the 
purpose of forming an association for the 
preservation of peace. Thus the UN was 
born and the United States was definitely 
committed to its present leading role in 
world affairs. We had become so involved 
throughout the world—politically, econom- 
ically, and socially—that any other role 
seemed impossible. In order to protect our 
own interests as well as to try to preserve 
peace, the United States was obliged to take 
an active part in every phase of international 
affairs. 


By force of circumstances, the United 
States has become a Nation of great mili- 
tary strength. Because of the threat of 
world communism and the aggressive action 
of Soviet Russia and Red China in various 
parts of the world, we have called our young 
men to fight in Korea, for occupation duty in 
Germany, for service in Western Europe, and 
for military training for all eventualities. 
We have increased our budget for military 
expenditures: to such frightening heights 
that it may threaten the economy of the 
country. We are devoting a large share of 
our efforts toward making this Nation 
capable of meeting any possible aggression 
anywhere in the world. 

Today we have financial commitments 
under the Marshall plan which run at least 
until 1252. Under the Atlantic Pact we have 
agreed to defend the Atlantic community in 
case of attack. With all these burdens we 
have accumulated a national debt approach- 
ing the $300,000,000,000 mark. All this calls 
for a continuing reexamination of our do- 
mestic conditions and our foreign commit- 
ments. 

In spite of the fact that the United States 
has fought two world wars for the defense of 
self-government and liberty for all nations, 
the world today is in a more unsettled state 
and the threat to personal liberties is greater 
than at any time in our history. There is 
unrest and anxiety everywhere and active 
fighting in many areas of the world. Soviet 
Russia and international communism are 
the disturbing forces. It is the Reds who 
are the aggressors in Korea and Indochina. 
They now are believed to be stirring up 
trouble in Iran. 

Up to the present time, the Russians have 
succeeded in keeping out of the active fight- 
ing even in Korea but there is no doubt that 
they are backing it. The leaders and many 
of the fighting men were trained in Moscow 
and follow Russian tactics. The astuteness 
of Soviet Russia in getting its satellites to do 
the fighting while it preaches peace in inter- 
national forums makes it the more danger- 
ous to the rest of the world. It must be 
recognized that the word of such a nation 
cannot be trusted. 

Many of our troubles today arise from the 
fact that the Allied leaders trusted the Rus- 
sians too completely. They believed Soviet 
Russia was a real friend, as anxious for peace 
as the rest. Actually, Soviet Russia has 
never ceased to work toward world domina- 
tion and has taken every conceivable oppor- 
tunity to turn affairs to its advantage. 

At the various Allied conferences, at 
Tehran, Yalta, and Potsdam, the Allies 
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yielded too easily to Russian demands. At 
Tehran, President Roosevelt and Winston 
Churchill, to quote a phrase, “sold Yugo- 
sisvia down the river,” abandoning the 
heroic Milhailovich, the anti-Communist 
leader, to death by a firing squad of Tito’s 
Communists. The records show that at 
Yalta, Stalin was induced to enter the war 
against Japan even though shortly before 
intelligence reports were available outlining 
the overtures of the Japanese for peace. 
The terms asked for by the Japanese were 
practically the same as they accepted 4 
months later after the dropping of atomic 
bombs on Hiroshima and Nagasaki. 

The inducement offered Russia to enter 
a war which was obviously almost won, was 
the handing over of control of North Korea 
and Manchuria, the most industrially de- 
veloped part of China, as well as possession 
of Outer Mongolia, southern Sakhalin, and 
the Kuriles. This commitment was the 
more reprehensible since only a short time 
before, at Cairo, Chiang Kai-shek had been 
promised that Manchuria would be returned 
to China. The betrayal of Chiang Kai-shek 
and the Chinese was an especially flagrant 
example of bad faith on our part. The Chi- 
nese had always believed us to be their 
friends and we had so claimed to be. 

The loss of Manchuria meant that China 
was deprived of much of its industrial equip- 
ment. During the brief postwar occupation 
of that territory, Soviet Russia removed 
equipment to the value of $2,000,000,000. 
Although the Russians did not get into the 
war with Japan until 2 days after the bomb- 
ing of Hiroshima and thus contributed very 
little to the winning of the war, their reward 
‘was great; a reward to Russia exacted from 
our tried and true friends. 

In Europe it was especially ironic that 
Poland was handed over to Soviet Russia. 
Because it was the seizure of Polish territory 
by the Nazis in 1939 that brought England 
into the war and lit the flame of world con- 

tion in the first place. But at Yalta 
it was decided that the eastern frontier of 
Poland should conform to the old Curzon 
line with some slight variation in favor of 
Poland. In return, Poland was to receive 
substantial concessions in the north and 
west. Fixing the Curzon line as the west- 
ern border of the Soviet Union gave the latter 
sizable areas of prewar Polish territory. 
Although Russia agreed to commitments at 
Yalta for free elections in Poland, the Reds 
failed to observe them. 

At Postdam concessions were again made to 
the Soviets, the Allies still trusting in their 
good faith. The United States agreed to the 
Soviet annexation of the northern part of 
East Prussia, to the provisional Polish admin- 
ministration of Eastern Germany, and the 
recognition of Soviet claims for preferential 
reparations from Western Germany. Thus 
Soviet Russia obtained equipment and prod- 
ucts from Germany and from German assets 
in Hungary, Rumania, Bulgaria, Finland, and 
eastern Austria. The Potsdam agreement 
also delivered to Russia the city of Konigs- 
burg and the adjacent area on the Baltic Sea, 
thereby providing the Communists with an 
all-weather, year-round seaport for their 
new submarine fleet. 

It would take too long to enumerate all the 
assets and advantages acquired by Soviet 
Russia from the Allies. Looking back upon 
the negotiations it is easy to see that Russia 
duped the Allies at every turn. It is all very 
hard to understand. 

Why, for example, were Russians allowed 
to enter Berlin first at the end of the war? 
The Allied troops could easily have taken the 
city. Our troops were halted at the Elbe to 
permit the Russians to reach Berlin first and 
then we withdrew in a wide circle westward, 
giving Russia the great Zeiss optical works 
at Jena, the important rocket laboratories 
at Nordhausen and other vital centers. With- 
in the Soviet zone of Germany were great 


quantities of German planes, research cen- 
ters, scientific personnel, and much military 
equipment. The part of Germany now con- 
trolled by the Russians embraces the Elbe 
and Oder River areas, except Hamburg 
which is under the British. It was along 
these rivers that the Germans had set up 
their submarine assembly line. Russia 
seems to have made use of these installa- 
tions since she is now said to have a large 
fleet of such ships. À 

It is also difficult to see why the United 
States accepted as its part of Berlin an area 
to which there was no ground access except 
through Russian-controlled territory. It is 
hardly necessary to recall the Berlin airlift 
with its great expenditure of lives and 
money. Why did our leaders ever accept 
such an arrangement? Surely at that time 
we were not so dependent upon Russian help 
or good will. 

Perhaps many of the difficulties in which 
we find ourselves today are due to the fact 
that Communists or Communist sympathiz- 
ers infiltrated into responsible positions in 
our Government and were permitted to work 
on highly secret plans and documents. The 
best-known example is that of Alger Hiss, 
recently convicted of perjury—a conviction 
upheld by the Supreme Court. In spite of 
the fact that there was a reasonable doubt 
of his loyalty to the Government, highly 
placed Officials refused for a long time to be- 
lieve he was disloyal. In spite of his con- 
viction and all the evidence against him, 
Secretary Acheson has never repudiated him. 

William Remington is another example of 
an employee being kept in an important 
Government position long after there was 
evidence that he could not be trusted. He, 
too, has now been convicted by the courts, 
Chiefly because complete personnel files are 
not opened to the proper investigating agen- 
cies of the Congress, there is no way of know- 
ing definitely the number of disloyal persons 
in Government employ. 

Most disturbing of all is the discovery that 
our atomic secrets are known to Soviet 
Russia. In fact, it now appears that they 
were known before the bombs were ever 
dropped. The arrests and confessions of 
Klaus Fuchs and numerous others were most 
startling revelations. Fuchs, a brilliant 
German scientist, came here to assist on the 
atomic project at the recommendation of 
Great Britain; but all the time he was work- 
ing in this country he was transmitting in- 
formation to the Soviets. His espionage may 
well have advanced their progress in 
atomic bombs by many years. Two persons 
involved in this conspiracy have been sen- 
tenced to death for treason. 

We cannot escape the conclusion that we 
are in our present confused and dangerous 
state largely because of the ineptitude of our 
leaders in the executive department. Dur- 
ing the war and immediately afterward they 
followed policies that were largely dictated 
by expediency and not principle. We are 
now reaping the bitter harvest. The many 
concessions made to Soviet Russia have 
brought us to a point where the actions of 
the Soviet influence our own decisions in 
many aspects of our foreign policy and some- 
times determine our own course of action. 
Our foreign policy has to be made in the 
light of what Soviet Russia and communistic 
China may or may not do. 

If we had been more astute and had stood 
firm against Russian demands and had kept 
our promises to China and other friendly 
nations in spite of the illusory advantages 
to be gained during the war by reversing our 
stand, we would today be in a more advan- 
tageous position. We are still paying the 
penalty for the unconditional surrender 
policy, the Morgenthau plan, and the agree- 
ments at the various conferences I have 
aiready mentioned. 

The great and all important question to- 
dey is how to emerge from this tragic situa- 
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tion. It is essential to reexamine past mis- 
takes to try to determine what we can do 
to correct them. It does us little good to 
belabor the past. It only reveals the in- 
adequacy and bungling that have brought 
us to our present state. We cannot go back 
end change history, and all of us, whether 
we like it or not, are paying the penalty of 
those mistaken policies. 

We must go on from where we find our- 
selves at this moment and try to adopt 
measures which will, if possible, bring some 
peace to the world. We may be on the 
brink of a third world war. How to avoid it 
is the subject of the so-called “great de- 
bate” in Congress. The debate shows wide 
differences of opinion. If these opinions are 
honestiy thought out and expressed, this 
Gebate should be of immense value in clari- 
fying our thinking on the present situation. 
It should also lead to changes in the direc- 
tion of our foreign policy. 

The aggression in Korea was made possible 
by grave miscalculations. We failed to real- 
ize how important it was to our security that 
the shores of the Pacific be in friendly hands, 
that the Asiatic nations be free and friendly 
to us and other democratic nations, rather 
than to fall under the control of the Soviet 
Union. For long years our basic policy had 
teen that China should be independent and 
friendly. I° it were, neither Japan nor Rüs- 
sia would be in a position to attack us. We 
got into trouble in Asia when we abandoned 
this policy and failed to check Japanese ag- 
gression when Manchuria was invaded. 
After that success, Japanese aggression 
spread rapidly until that country was strong 
enough to attack us at Pearl Harbor 10 years 
later. 

To turn back that aggression cost thou- 
sands of American lives, but no sooner was 
this done than we again gave up the prin- 
ciple of preserving the independence and 
integrity of China. We invited Soviet Rus- 
sia into Manchuria anc gave it control of 
vital Chinese ports and railroads. We not 
only broke our promise to China made at 
Cairo, where we had agreed that Manchurla— 
all of Manchuria—would be restored to 
China, but we also violated the principles of 
the Atlantic Charter. By letting Russia into 

uria we invited in a potential enemy 
and gave it an opportunity to extend its 
power all over Asia. 

We made it impossible for China to recover 
because her recovery was not possible with- 
out Manchuria. Without China, neighbors 
from Japan to India cannot be secure. And 
without the raw materials, trade and mar- 
kets of those countries, Europe cannot re- 
cover fully or be secure. The importance 
of control in the development of the peoples 
and resources of Asia has been generally 
recognized, because there are virtually no 
undeveloped areas in Europe. Europe is 
thought of as a springboard from which to 
control the undeveloped areas of the world, 
which include much of Asia, where more 
than half of the people of the world live. 
Both Japan and Russia have long realized the 
importance of Asia and therefore they haye 
tried hard to control the people and resources 
of China, In 1923 Lenin wrote: “In the last 
analysis, the outcome of the world struggle 
will be determined by the fact that Russia, 
India, China, and so forth, constitute the 
overwhelming majority of the population of 
the globe.” z 

At the end of World War II about 200,- 
000,000 people were under the control of the 
Soviets. Now this number has been in- 
creased to almost 800,000,000, largely because 
of Red satellites and communistic conquests 
in Asia, There are estimated to be about 
the same number of people in the non- 
Communist eastern world. The remaining 
popula ion, about 700,000,000, live on the 
periphery of China, from Korea to Iran. 
That is why China is so crucial an area. 
It is the heartland of the Asiatic Continent. 
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Its loss to communism endangers all the 
areas adjacent to it. 1 

The disagreement today between General 
MacArthur and President Truman and his 
administration is due to a difference in 
point of view as to where and how com- 
munism should be contained. Whereas the 
President has decided that our first line of 
defense is in Europe, General MacArthur be- 
lieves that it is just as important to contain 
communism in Asia and that defense of 
this area should be maintained along with 
that of Europe. The latter said in his speech 
before the Congress: 

“While Asia is commonly referred to us 
the gateway to Europe, it is no less true 
that Europe is the gateway to Asia, and 
the broad influence of the one cannot fail 
to have its impact upon the other. There 
are those who claim our strength is inade- 
quate to protect on both fronts. I can think 
of no greater expression of defeatism. If a 
potential enemy can divide his strength on 
two fronts, it is for us to counter his efforts. 
The Communist threat is a global one. Its 
successful advance in one sector threatens 
the destruction of every other sector. You 
cannot appease or otherwise surrender to 
communism in Asia without simultaneously 
undermining our efforts to halt its advance 
in Europe.” 

The President also differs with General 
MacArthur on how the Korean War is to be 
fought. The administration says it wants 
to limit the conflict to Korea, to fight on if 
necessary, to a lengthy stalemate against the 
Chinese and North Korean Communists, and 
to take no action which would run the risk 
of Russian entry into a general war. 

On the other hand, General MacArthur 
does not advocate sending our ground forces 
into continental China, as his opponents 
would have you believe, but he does advo- 
cate the use of the Chinese Nationalist forces 
available on Formosa, the destruction of 
Red China supply bases in Manchuria and 
the blockade of Communist China. He does 
not believe that this would bring Russia 
into the war and insists that we should go 
after victory rather than a stalemate. How- 
ever, he did say that the new situation 
urgently demanded a drastic revision of 
strategic planning if our political aim is to 

_defeat the new enemy as we did the old. 
His words to the Congress were: “Once war 
is thrust upon us, there is no other alterna- 
tive than to apply every available means to 
bring it to a swift end. War's very object 
is victory—not prolonged indecision.” 

Replying to General MacArthur's speech, 
President Truman claimed that the admin- 
istration’s policy in Korea was aimed at avoid- 
ing a general war and that so far it has 
been successful, “So far, we have prevented 
world war III. So far, by fighting a limited 
war in Korea, we have prevented aggression 
from succeeding and bringing on a general 
war. And the ability of the whole free world 
to resist Communist aggression has been 
greatly improved. We have taught the 
enemy a lesson, He has found out that 
aggression is not cheap nor easy. Moreover, 
men all over the world who want to remain 
free have been given new courage and new 
hope * Our resolute stand in Korea 
is helping the forces of freedom now fight- 
ing in Indochina and other countries in that 
part of the world. It has already slowed 
down the timetable of conquest. * * * 
The course we have been following is the best 
one calculated to avoid an all-out war.” He 
went on to say that the change in command 
in the Far East meant no change in the 
United States policy and added: “We are 
ready at any time to negotiate for a restora- 
tion of peace in the area. But we will not 
engage in appeasement. We are only in- 
terested in real peace. In the hard 
fighting in Korea, we are proving that col- 
lective action among nations is not only a 


high principle but a workable means of re- 
sisting aggression.” 

Several people of prominence whose opin- 
fons are worth listening to, have joined in 
public debate on the foreign policy of the 
United States. It is right that they should, 
for in these critical times we need light from 
all competent sources. 

Former President Herbert Hoover, for in- 
stance, who had a long experience in in- 
ternational affairs both as a private citizen 
and as an official of our Government, had 
advocated that United States forces be with- 
drawn at once from Korea but that Japan, 
Formosa and the Philippines be held as east- 
ern outposts and the United Kingdom be 
defended as a western base if that country 
wishes to cooperate. In no circumstances 
he said, should the United States make war 
on the Communist mass by land invasion 
through the quicksands of China, India, or 
Western Europe.” He believes that until the 
Western European nations have erected a 
“sure dam against the Red Flood” on their 
own, the United States should not “land 
another man or another dollar on their 
shores. It is clear continental Europe has 
not in the 3 years of our aid developed that 
unity of purpose and that willpower neces- 
sary for its own defense.” All available men 
and materials, except those needed for the 
occupation of Germany and Japan, Mr. 
Hoover suggests, would be gathered into the 
Western Hemisphere, which would thus be- 
come the Gibraltar of the free world, secure 
from attack because of our large Navy and 
Air Forces. Through the UN a peaceful 
blockade of militarily useful shipments to 
China would be organized. Mr. Hoover has 
said that the policies he advocates are de- 
signed to avoid the rash involvement of our 
military forces in hopeless campaigns, and 
to preserve “a stronghold of Christian civili- 
zation in the world against any peradven- 
ture.“ He warns against the threatening 
economic disintegration of the United States, 
saying that if we continue long on the pres- 
ent road “the one center of resistance in 
this world will collapse in economic dis- 
aster.” 

Secretary Acheson whose policy of “letting 
the dust settle” in China, resulting in com- 
munistic control in that country, promptly 
sought to refute Mr. Hoover's arguments by 
saying that it was his opinion and that of all 
the men responsible for American policy, 
that a defensive withdrawal into the Western 
Hemisphere would enable the Soviet Union 
to conquer quickly the entire Eurasian land 
mass, a development which would be “catas- 
trophic to the United States.” 

With an about face so far as China is con- 
cerned, he stated further that if the Soviet 
Union won control of Europe and Asia, it 
would have such a strategic advantage over 
the United States that peaceful negotiation 
would no longer be possible. We would be 
left isolated and without Allies and would 
have to fight them or accept whatever fate 
the Soviet rulers imposed upon us. He added 
that the UN Security Council had rejected 
such a policy as Hoover suggested since that 
organization believes that international dan- 
gers are common dangers and must be met 
by common strength. 

He said also that he was satisfied with 
assurances of the western European nations 
that they would hasten production of mili- 
tary material and the training of manpower 
under the leadership of General Eisenhower 
as Supreme Commander. President Truman 
having depended on the Secretary of State 
for our Asiatic policy now informally echoes 
this confidence. 

General Eisenhower, Supreme Commander 
of the Allied forces in Europe, reported to the 
two Houses of Congress on February 1, 1951, 
on his return from an inspection tour of 
North Atlantic Pact countries. He empha- 


sized that we are not concerned only with — 
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the protection of our territories, rights and 
privileges, but also with the defense of our 
way of life. He told Members of Congress 
that: “Our system must remain solvent, as 
we attempt a solution of this great problem 
of security. Else we have lost the battle 
from within that we are trying to win from 
without. I do not believe, for example, that 
the United States can pick up the world on 
its economic, financial and military shoul- 
ders and carry it. We must have cooperation 
if we are to work with other nations.” 

In this expression of opinion he agrees 
with Mr. Hoover in the importance of coop- 
eration and the necessity of preserving our 
way of life but looks more hopefully for the 
needed cooperation, General Eisenhower re- 
peated in his speech, with emphasis, that 
we cannot defend Europe alone. “All we 
would be doing would be to disperse our 
strength throughout the world unless we 
were sure first that we were being given full 
cooperation, and second, that this strength 
of ours properly placed in other countries 
will there inspire the growth of still greater 
power and multiply every single effort that 
we make by comparable effort on the part of 
our friends.” While admitting that there is 
in many strata of society in Europe pessi- 
mism bordering on defeatism,” General 
Eisenhower reported that he sensed the 
“feeling that there will be a rejuvenation of 
spirit if we can put ourselves into this thing” 
and he suggested that “we must by example 
inspire and insist and get everyone to do his 
maximum.” He said further: “The point 
I make is that Western Europe is so impor- 
tant to our future, our future is so definitely 
tied up with them, that we cannot afford 
to do less than our best in making sure that 
it does not go down the drain.” Emphasiz- 
ing the crying need for equipment in Europe, 
he said it must be furnished quickly and 
properly adjusted to our purpose of peace 
and security. He said, “I believe that the 
transfer of certain units should be in direct 
ratio to what Europe is doing so that we 
know that we are all going forward together, 
and no one is suspicious of the other.” 

In the midst of all the confusion resulting 
from the relief of General MacArthur from 
his far-eastern command and the arguments 
as to our Korean policy or lack of a policy, 
it is essential to keep in mind that our pri- 
mary duty is to defend the United States to- 
gether with our personal liberty and the 
standards of our society, economic and 
moral, 

Not that we must have all the luxuries 
we enjoy today. They represent success of 
the capitalist system in a land where there 
is personal liberty. Everyone in the United 
States has a chance to improve his status by 
hard work and can choose his own way of 
earning a livelihood. This cannot be done 
under the Communist system. It will do our 
people and the rest of the world great harm 
for us to play into the hands of the Soviet 
Russia. It would undoubtedly mean the end 
of freedom everywhere. 

While helping other nations, we must not 
neglect our own defenses nor spread our help 
in men and war materials and equipment 
over so great an area that we weaken our 
defenses at home. In strengthening our- 
selves we will strengthen the rest of the 
free world. 

We are fortunate in having good neigh- 
bors in our Western Hemisphere. For many 
years the American states have been building 
up a system of inter-American friendship 
and cooperation unequaled in the world. 
This system has served as a pattern for other 
regional organizations, like the North Atlan- 
tic Pact, under the United Nations, 

Just recently a Conference of Foreign Min- 
isters of the American States was held in 
Washington for consultation on measures to 
be instituted to combat the Soviet threat in 
this hemisphere, The meetings were gener- 
ally harmonious, in spite of an inclination 
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on the part of several Latin-American states 
to feel that the United States should make 
more specific financial commitments to them, 
so that they would not find themselves in 
the predicament they were in after the last 
war when the United States suddenly cut 
back purchases of raw materials. 

One of the most important results of the 
conference was a renewal of the feeling of 
American unity. Everyone was friendly and 
a spirit of good will prevailed. Resolutions 
were passed which fulfilled the purpose of 
the conference and a spirit of solidarity 
was evident. 

This should raise the hopes of free men 
everywhere. The framework erected for 
political, economic, and military cooperation 
will prove invaluable to us and the govern- 
ments of Latin America, not only in the 
present serious crisis but in the days of 
peace which we hope are not too far away. 

Europe now is in a state of unrest. Soviet 
Russia is in control of most of the eastern 
part of the continent. Only Yugoslavia has 
dared to defy the Red terror and even in that 
country there is a dictatorship and no per- 
sonal freedom. Such freedom still exists 
in Europe only in the western states. Even 
there the fear of Soviet uggression is so great 
that these nations, like the United States, 
are obliged to keep their military expendi- 
tures so high that normal peacetime plan- 
ning and living is impossible. These coun- 
tries are members of the United Nations and 
of the North Atlantic Pact and thus are 
sharing with us the responsibilities for meet- 
ing Soviet aggression. 

Asia is also in a ferment. Besides the ac- 
tion in Korea which we have already dis- 
cussed, there is fighting in Indochina where 
many French troops are engaged in a strug- 
gle with the Communist forces of that 
country. British troops are busy in Malaya 
and now the Communists are fomenting 
trouble in Iran. They are following their 
usual tactics of fanning the flames of na- 
tionalism and unrest for their own pur- 


poses, 

The United States is attempting to com- 
bat the influences of Soviet Russia and its 
satellites by improving the economic condi- 
tions in the friendly countries of Europe and 
Asia. Through the Marshall plan and other 
programs, we have made available financial 
and technical aid to those countries that are 
suffering from the ravages of war or which 
are unable themselves to improve their eco- 
nomic status through lack of capital or 
skill. Let me point out that because of the 
dire results of our hands-off policy in 
China that under a direct reversal of policy 
the action in Korea was undertaken. The 
belief that aggression and international 
communism now must be stopped and such 
aggressors must be shown that the free world 
is determined to do so. 

If we are to carry out our commitments to 
fight for peace we must strengthen our mili- 
tary forces. The only thing that Soviet Rus- 
sia respects is military strength. If we are 
strong enough she will hesitate to start 
another world war. 

In the anxious days that lie ahead, may 
I urge that we never forget our American 
heritage. May we keep firm our belief in 
the American system—liberty for all in rep- 
resentative self-government. As long as self- 
government prevails, as long as we are free 
to discuss our problems no matter how 
much we disagree, there will be hope for 
peaceful settlement of problems of the world. 

We Americans so often forget our own 
glorious past. Here on this broad conti- 
nent, our forefathers set up a political sys- 
tem “dedicated to the proposition that all 
men are created free and equal,” “that the 
Government derives its powers from the con- 
sent of the governed.” We all can person- 
ally testify our allegiance to these funda- 
mental principles. We need to make them 
our guiding star, and our inspiration for 
action, the dominant motive of our conduct. 


We Have a Definite Policy: United States 


Defense 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL W. YORTY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 4, 1951 


Mr. YORTY. Mr. Speaker, I should 
like to call to the attention of the Mem- 
bers of the House the following article 
by Mr. Manchester Boddy, editor and 
publisher of the Los Angeles Daily News: 


We Have a DEFINITE Poier: UNITED STATES 
DEFENSE 


When someone says to you—or when you 
are inclined to say to someone else: “I guess 
we just don’t know what we are trying to 
do, There isn’t any policy in Washington. 
Our Congressmen are arguing and playing 
politics. Just what are our objectives?“ 
consider these points: 

1, The United States does have a quite 
definite, positive policy. From a practical 
standpoint there is complete agreement with 
and support for that policy both in official 
Washington and throughout the United 
States. Both major political parties are giv- 
ing our policy full support. 

2. Our national and foreign policies can 
be expressed in the single word—defense. 

3. In all of the political wrangling and 
bitter debating in Washington, not even the 
least responsible demagogue in either party 
has suggested that the United States should 
not build more and more of the latest and 
most effective tanks, aircraft, atomic bombs; 
that we should not keep our Navy and 
ground forces up to maximum strength, 


DEFENSE POLICY FORCED UPON US 


4. Defense as a national policy has been 
forced upon us by the fear that another war, 
in which the United States will be the main 


target, will be launched by Communist Rus- 


sia. From the moment it became generally 
understood in the United States that our 
national security was in danger, the people 
demanded a thorough-going policy of na- 
tional defense with a common accord that 
defied Communist efforts to kill it with a 
succession of phony drives labeled peace and 
disarmament. 

5. Defense as a national policy is simple, 
direct, easily understood and easily sup- 
ported. It is effective because it cannot 
easily be destroyed by Red-inspired town 
meetings, protests, petitions, and crackpot 
rabble-rousing in general. It is effective be- 
cause it is a common denominator of all the 
major hopes, ideals, ambitions, and political 
conceptions of the American people. 

For example: With a vicious enemy ready 
to make war against us, overpowering 
strength is the best guaranty of peace. 
Therefore, a defense policy can be supported 
by the legions of people who want peace, 

6. The defense policy demands maximum 
production. This means that organized 
labor and organized industry must learn to 
work together for the common good of the 
Nation. That is a good thing—and the pub- 
lic likes it. So do labor and industry. 

Production for national defense operates 
on the theory that anything physically pos- 
sible is financially possible—and the public 
likes that, too. p 

UNITED STATES DEFENSE GEARED TO SCIENCE 

7. You and I happen to have been born at 
& particular moment in the never-ending 
story of man’s journey through time when 
the speed of an airplane, the performance 
of an automobile, the action and reaction of 
chemicals, the magnitude of explosions—in 
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short, expression through implemented 
physics has, for a very brief moment (espe- 
cially in the United States) eclipsed inter- 
est in metaphysics. Our defense policy is 
geared to this fact. 

8. Our defense policy is creating effective 
unity in the United States at the very time 
when the daily press, the periodicals, the 
radio, and the politicians are presenting a 
superficial spectacle of confusion and dis- 
sension. 

9. Communism is a strong force in the 
world because it is a religion; a very bad, 
wicked one, but nevertheless a power that 
seeks to gain control of man’s mind and 
spirit. It is a device used by the interna- 
tional conspirators in Moscow to gain physi- 
cal control of the world under the iron rule 
of dictatorship. 

The grim irony of the thing is that it must 
inevitably lead to overpowering military 
strength or fail. And a military state must, 
by its very nature, rebel against and eventu- 
ally destroy the religion of communism, thus 
leaving it empty of its mesmerizing power, 


CREATING PHILOSOPHY OF IDEALS 


10. I have deep sympathy for and I trust an 
understanding of the current movement in 
the United States to create and package for 
immediate merchandising at home and 
abroad a profound philosophy of ideals and 
spiritual values to be labeled “The American 
Policy.” 

The effort should be encouraged and sus- 
tained from here on out. But the very fact 
that the movement has been conceived, pro- 
moted, and carried on much like our industry 
goes about creating and selling a new gadget, 
is eloquent and convincing evidence that it 
will get nowhere for years to come. 

Our Nation is at the very peak (to date) 
of the scientific-mechanical age of western 
civilization. Our defense policy, therefore, 
based upon industrial and military power is 
as natural to us as quills on a porcupine, 
And just as straightforward and honest. 

11. Finally and for sure—our foreign 
policy, regardless of the wrangling, debating, 
soul searching, and groping now taking place, 
will be an extension of our defense policy on 
the home front—with all of its implications, 

MANCHESTER Boppy. 

May 28, 1951. 


Does Stassen Want War? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 4, 1951 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following editorial 
from the Boston Post of June 1, 1951: 


Dogs STASSEN WANT WAR? 


Harold E. Stassen is currently president of 
& large university, and several years ago was 
a seemingly strong contender for the office 
of President of the United States—and may 
be a candidate again. Therefore, what he 
says is of national and international import. 

In a speech broadcast at Memorial Day 
services at Arlington National Cemetery he 
accused our Government leaders of offering 
a counsel of fear which he charged led di- 
rectly to the Korean War and will lead to 
even more grave consequences. 

He said that those in high positions of 
the Government have again and again said 
they were afraid and, not only that, they, 
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have said things that were designed to 
frighten the American people. 

Specifically he said that the counsel of 
fear has been presented to the American 
people, fear of atomic bombs, fear of the 
difficulty of far-off fights, fear of the con- 
sequences of decisions of the Russian Krem- 
lin. We have been told America is weak and 
should be afraid. 

This counsel of fear, he said, was alien to 
the American tradition. Instead, he said, 
America should adopt a bold and confident 
attitude. A brave and confident America, 
he asserted, would rally around us more 
allies that count, more allies doing their 
share, more allies not trading with the 
enemy, and more allies building their own 
strength. 

So? Well, as we see it, the most powerful 
allies that we can find in the world are 
Britain and France. Were they in favor of 
a bolder policy? If so, they have never 
shown any sign of it. Instead they were in 
a terrible dither because General MacArthur 
was advising this bold policy of going after 
the enemy, even to the extent of bombing 
bases in Manchuria and blockading the 
Chinese coast. Instead of urging more bold- 
ness they criticized MacArthur so severely 
that MacArthur believes this criticism in- 
fiuenced the administration to oust him. 
For two reasons they did not want us to 
adopt a bolder policy: First, because it would 
lessen our means to aid them in Europe; 
and, second, that it might bring Russia di- 
rectly into the war. 

We think Mr. Stassen is away off base 
when he says we have followed a policy 
based on fear and timidity. We boldly took 
the plunge with our associates in the UN 
to go into Korea and we have stayed there 
for going on a year bearing the brunt of the 
fighting and expense and we have not found 
our allies rallying around us very forcibly. 

What further steps we should take Mr. 
Stassen does not specify. He merely wants 
more boldness and courage. Does he think 
we should tell Mr. Stalin to put up or shut 
up? Does he think we should threaten 
Russia that we will drop the atom bomb on 
Moscow if she makes another move? If he 
does, he should first ask the British and 
French Governments how they feel on such 
proposals, 


This Invasion Can Still Be Stopped 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL W. YORTY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 4, 1951 


Mr. YORTY. Mr. Speaker, I am sure 
every Member of the House will be in- 
terested in an editorial which appeared 
in the May 26 issue of the Los Angeles 
Times. I request that it be made a part 
of our RECORD: 

THis INVASION CAN STILL BE STOPPED 

It is a terrifying thing when citizens of 
the United States are forced to fight their 
own Government in defense of their basic 
rights. 

Yet this is happening in California today. 

A REMOTE COMMUNITY 

A legal attempt that most laymen and 
State officials are almost unable to credit is 
threatening to strip citizens here of their 
guaranteed rights under the fifth amend- 
ment to the United States Constitution. 

It is confiscation of private property with- 
out payment. It is junking of fundamental 
law. 


The case is that which has been described 
as “California's biggest lawsuit.” It involves 
a remote little farming community, Fall- 
brook, in the San Diego County back coun- 
try, and thousands of farmers and ranchers 
who live on the main stream and little 
creeks of the Santa Margarita River water- 
shed. 

In the action the United States Attorney 
General seeks to seize the privately owned 
water rights of every person in the water- 
shed on a doctrine of sovereignty—that 
is, that the United States always has owned 
the water, does now and is entitled to take 
it without compensation. This is an asser- 
tion of authority so sweeping that the up- 
holding of it would result in the destruc- 
tion of private rights and negation of the 
fifth amendment, which specifically sets 
forth that private property cannot be taken 
for public use without just compensation. 


DEFENSE IS A CLOAK 


Practically speaking, this means that the 
farmers of the Fallbrook area will have their 
farms destroyed through seizure of the 
water and thus will lose their homes and 
their savings. It means that water owner- 
ship which has been recognized for nearly 
100 years will be thrown out the window. 

The United States Attorney General's of- 
fice has attempted to make the Navy and 
the Marine Gerps the front and the goat 
for the seizure effort. National defense has 
been the excuse. 

The Government alleges that the water 
from the private owners in the entire Santa 
Margarita Basin is needed to save Marine 
Camp Pendleton at Oceanside for further 
usefulness in the national defense, although 
both the commander of Camp Pendleton 
and high Navy authorities have stated in 
writing that the future water needs of the 
camp are expected to be met from the sec- 
ond unit of the San Diego aqueduct from 
the Colorado River. 


THE CAT UNBAGGED 


It is apparent from the methods and the 
terms used by the United States Attorney 
General and his aides that their actual aim 
is to use obscure little Fallbrook as a prece- 
dent under which the bureaucratic concept 
of Federal dominion can be carried into 
effect. 

It may be asked by cautious Americans 
is not that a far-fetched or hysterical con- 
clusion just over a litle water? What does 
it matter who owns it? 

The best answer to that will be found in 
the words of the Attorney General’s office 
itself in the Fallbrook case. In plain Eng- 
lish the complaints declare the United 
States has paramount and sovereign owner- 
ship of this private property and that the 
Government is going to take it without 
paying a penny for it. 

If private water rights can be taken any 
kind of private rights can be taken. 

Fallbrook’s case thus becomes not a local 
issue but a national one. Its significance 
rises far beyond the red hills of the Santa 
Margarita and stretches to every corner of 
this land. 


Bureau of Reclamation Versus Rural Elec- 
trification Administration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. BEN F. JENSEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 4, 1951 


Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my own remarks, I wish 
to include a letter to me from Mr. Clark 
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T. McWhorter, president of the National 
Rural Electric Cooperative Association, 
along with a proposed Federal power 
policy, and my reply to Mr. MeWhorter's 
letter: 
NATIONAL RURAL ELECTRIC 
COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 
Washington, D. C., May 18, 1951. 
Hon. BEN F. JENSEN, 
House of Representatives, 
: Washington, D. C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN: A few days ago, the 
House of Representatives passed six amend- 
ments to the Interior appropriations bill 
which we farmers fear would, if appaoved 
by the Senate, wreck or cripple our rural- 
electrification program in many sections. 

The amendments would all interfere with 
the plans of the farmers’ electric systems 
to purchase and obtain delivery of whole- 
sale power developed in many Government 
dams. In many areas, if we can't purchase 
the Government power, we will have no 
power. In other areas, farmers already 
served, or partially served, would save mil- 
lions of dollars in the cost of their electric 
power, except for these amendments. The 
transmission lines involved would all be 
self-liquidating. 

We believe ail these amendments are in 
conflict with the long-established wholesale 
power policy of our country. 

The nearly 1,000 rural electric systems, 
operating in 45 States and serving more than 
3,000,000 farms, have had under study for 
nearly 2 years a proposed power policy state- 
ment. They have finally reached full and 
complete agreement on it. It is principally 
a compilation of existing law and policy. 
Nothing quite like it has been attempted 
before, so far as I know. 

Believing that you might find it helpful, 
I am pleased to enclose a copy, and we sin- 
cerely hope you can give it your vigorous 
support. 

Very truly yours, 
CLARK T. MCWHORTER, 
President. 


STATEMENT OF FEDERAL POWER POLICY ADOPTED 
BY THE NATIONAL ELECTRIC COOPERATIVE 
ASSOCIATION, FEBRUARY 1, 1951 


INTRODUCTION 


A study of Federal legislation and court 
decisions of the past 50 years relating to the 
interest on the Federal Government in the 
production and distribution of electric 
power reveals basic principles which form 
the foundation for the Federal power policy 
as outlined herein. Because of the very 
nature of the Government's programs of river 
development, this policy is not static and 
inflexible; on the contrary, like the projects 
in which it finds expression, the policy is 
dynamic and constantly growing. 


IN A NUTSHELL 


The established power policy of the United 
States embraces the development of our 
country’s potential hydro power and its sale 
and delivery at wholesale to load centers at 
the lowest possible cost consistent with 
sound business principles, first to public 
bodies and cooperatives and then to others. 

Multipurpose dams: River-development 
projects undertaken by the Federal Gov- 
ernment should include optimum benefits of 
flood control, irrigation, soil and forest con- 
servation, power production, improvements 
to navigation and municipal water supplies, 
stream pollution abatement, promotion of 
fish and wildlife resources, recreational and 
cultural facilities, salinity control, etc., em- 
phasis to be placed on the development of 
those benefits which best suit the economic 
needs of the greatest number of people. (In 
undertaking the development of flowing sur- 
face waters there seems to be no reasonable 
justification for neglecting to develop or to 
make possible future development of all ben- 
efits to be derived from such waters.) 
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Planning for ultimate development: Com- 
prehensive plans for the ultimate develop- 
ment of the principal river basins should be 
undertaken and completed as soon as prac- 
ticable and no public or private works should 
be undertaken which would not be in har- 
mony with such plans. Concomitantly, 
studies of secondary river basins, adjacent to 
the principal river basins or to each other, 
should be made on a regional or other geo- 
graphic area basis to determine which 
streams when fully developed would con- 
tribute greater benefits to the national wel- 
fare than they do in their natural or present 
state of development. Comprehensive plans 
for the ultimate development of such streams 
should likewise be formulated as soon as 
practicable. (This proposed planning is a 
necessary adjunct to a well-rounded power 
program as well as to all other programs of 
water- use development.) 

Evaluation of benefits: In the planning 
stages the economic value of a river-develop- 
ment project should be determined by giv- 
ing full consideration to all benefits to be 
derived from such project, including besides 
flood control, navigation, irrigation and 
power benefits, such secondary benefits as 
soil and forest conservation, stream-pollution 
abatement, fish and wildlife promotion, 
water salinity control, recreational and cul- 
tural facilities, and all other direct or asso- 
ciated benefits which can be evaluated. 

Selection of projects: Since it is imprac- 
tical and inadvisable to develop simulta- 
neously all potential river-development proj- 
ects in the country, it is the continuing re- 
sponsibility of Congress to select from time 
to time from completed plans the projects 
or parts of projects which it determines 
should be currently developed and by au- 
thorizations and appropriations to direct 
their construction and operation, (The 
Bureau of Reclamation of the United States 
Department of the Interior and the Corps 
of Engineers of the Department of the Army 
have plans for the development of many 
streams not yet developed, but such plans 
for the most part required specific legislative 
authorization before they were undertaken. 
Neither agency, nor any other agency, has 
been authorized to make comprehensive 
plans for all watersheds of the country. 
The President's Water Resources Policy Com- 
mission in its first report has pointed up 
the necessity for such comprehensive 
planning.) 

Maximum power development: Power pro- 
duction should be recognized as a legitimate 
primary purpose of some river-development 
projects. Whenever the primary purposes 
do not include power production, the con- 
struction and operation of such project shall 
include optimum development of all poten- 
tial hydro power benefits as a esas 
purpose. (Compare Reclamation A 0 
1906, Boulder Canyon Project Act of 1928, 
Tennessee Valley Authority Act of 1933, 
Bonneville Act of 1937, Fort Peck Act of 1938, 
Reclamation Project Act of 1939, and Flood 
Control Acts of 1938, 1944, and 1945.) 

Fuel-burning plants: Hydro power devel- 
opments should be supplemented with fuel- 
burning power plant whenever the antici- 
pated needs of the area served or whenever 
optimum utilization of water for power-pro- 
ductive purposes requires them. (TVA— 
New Johnsonville Steam Plant, 1949.) 

Power development by private enterprise: 
Hydro power potentialities of rivers belong 
to the people and the development of such 
potentialities should be for the best interest 
of the people. Development of hydro sites, 
therefore, solely for power-production pur- 
poses by private enterprise or non-Federal 
agencies may be undertaken only when such 
development will not interfere with the ul- 
timate comprehensive regional or river-basin 
development, which because of size and com- 
plexity of purpose can be properly under- 
taken only by Federal agencies, (Compare 


licensing provisions of Federal Power Com- 
mission, Federal Water Power Act of 1920, and 
Federal Power Act of 1935. See also the cor- 
porate powers of the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority, TVA Act of 1933 and the amend- 
ment of August 31, 1935.) 

Lowest possible rates: Power generated 
from Federal power projects should be de- 
livered to load centers and sold at wholesale 
at the lowest possible rates consistent with 
sound business principles in order to secure 
for the ultimate consumer the benefits of 
low cost power. (Compare Tennessee Val- 
ley Authority Act of 1933, Bonneville Act of 
1937, Fort Peck Act of 1938, Flood Control 
Act of 1944.) 

Preferences: Preference in the sale of 
electric energy produced at Federal power 
projects should be given to public agencies 
and cooperatives to insure the benefits for 
the general public and particularly for do- 
mestic and rural consumers. (Compare 
Reclamation Act of 1906, the Raker Act of 
1913, Federal Water Power Act of 1920, 
Bouider Canyon Act of 1928, Tennessee Val- 
ley Authority Act of 1933, Rural Electrifica- 
tion Act of 1936, Bonneville Act of 1937, 
Fort Peck Act of 1938, Reclamation Project 
Act of 1939, Flood Control Act of 1944.) 

Transmission lines: Federally owned power 
plants whenever practicable should be inter- 
connected, coordinated, and integrated with 
each other and with wholesale load centers 
by adequate transmission lines to provide 
maximum power benefits from such facilities 
to preferred users and others in order to 
encourage the widest porsible use of electric 
energy and to prevent the monopolization 
thereof by limited groups. Such lines, like 
other parts of a generation system, should 
be self-liquidating. (Compare U. S. v. Gra- 
tiot (14 Pet. 526); U. S. v. Beebe (127 U. S. 
338); Camfield v. U. S. (167 U. S. 518); Light 
v. U. S. (220 U. S. 523); Ruddy v. Rossi (228 
U. S. 104). Also the Bonneville Act of 1937, 
Fort Peck Act of 1938, and Flood Control Act 
of 1944.) 

Allocation of costs: The capital costs of 
multipurpose river development, projects 
should be allocated in direct proportion to 
the evaluation of the benefits to be derived 
from such projects. 

Repayment of costs: Repayment of such 
costs should be made insofar as practicable 
by the direct beneficiaries of the respective 
benefits. Subsidies by the Federal Govern- 
ment and sharing of repayment burdens as 
between various classes of beneficiaries 
should be kept to a minimum. 

Power-marketing agencies: The executive 
agencies of the Federal Government, which 
are authorized to dispose of electric energy 
supplied from the operation of federally 
owned projects, should have broad authority 
in making marketing arrangements. It is 
important, therefore, that such marketing 
agencies should be generally permitted to 
defray out of current revenues the costs of 
normal and emergency operations and main- 
tenance, to purchase power, to enter into 
power-exchange agreements and to construct 
and lease such facilities as are necessary or 
expedient for properly carrying out their 
functions, provided that Congress retains 
continuing responsibility for authorizing 
major capital improvements on such proj- 
ects. 


Loan funds: In financing the construction, 
operation, and maintenance of power genera- 
tion, transmission, and distribution facili- 
ties, preferences in the use of appropriated 
loan funds should be given to States, Terri- 
tories, and subdivisions and agencies thereof; 
municipalities; peoples’ utility districts; and 
cooperative, nonprofit, and limited-dividend 
associations. (Compare Rural Electrification 
Act of 1936.) 

National defense: Whenever optimum 
power development in a river development 
project would seem to result in power oa- 
pacity greatly in excess of present usable 
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demand, the cost of developing such excess 
power capacity should be allocated in some 
measure to national defense. Reserve power 
capacity is as necessary for national defense 
as any stockpile of a commodity which would 
be in short supply in event of war. 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., May 31, 1951. 
Mr. CLARK T. MCWHORTER, 
President, National Rural Electric Co- 
operative Association, Washington, 
D. C. 

DEAR Mr. MCWHORTER: I was pleased to 
have your letter of May 18 in regard to the 
recent action of the House of Representatives 
on the Interior appropriation bill. 

Please permit me to say that after years of 
painstaking study, the members of the In- 
terior Subcommittee on Appropriations of the 
Senate and House have quite fully agreed 
on a fair-for-all, clear-cut transmission-line 
construction policy which is, “that where 
private utilities and/or REA and/or munic- 
ipal plants have existing adequate transmis- 
sion facilities, or where they agree to build 
same, and will enter or have entered into a 
wheeling contract to wheel Federal hydro 
power to preferred customers and other 
power users in line with such contracts as 
already exist in many areas, then the tax- 
payers’ money should not be spent to build 
transmission lines.” The Congress has sus- 
tained this policy on several occasions. 

Since we are on the subject, more facts 
should be brought to light so that you and 
all who read this letter may have these facts, 
First, may I say that Mr. Claude Wickard, 
Administrator of REA, is held in the highest 
esteem by every Member of Congress on both 
sides of the aisle. Claude Wickard is still 
Mr. REA to us, not Clyde Ellis. Claude 
Wickard knows he can always depend on the 
Members of Congress to provide the funds 
he needs for REA allocations year after year. 
Good proof of that statement was exempli- 
fied only recently. Mr. Wickard requested 
$300,000,000 loaning authority for REA for 
fiscal year 1952 but due to the fact that the 
official in the Power Branch of the Bureau of 
Reclamation had great plans to build trans- 
mission lines in most every area where Fed- 
eral hydro power was or would sometime be 
available, the budget officer of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture cut Wickard's request to 
$200,000,000. Next the Bureau of the Budget 
went one better and again cut Mr. Wickard’s 
request down to $100,000,000. Why allow 
REA more since the Bureau of Reclamation 
would build hundreds upon hundreds of 
miles of transmission lines for which the 
REA’s had made application to build for 
themselves so they could run their own 
business? 
` What happened, the members of the House 
committee and the House itself refused to 
go along with that kind of business, so they 
cut out the Bureau of Reclamation request 
for funds to build such transmission lines 
as did not square with the transmission-line 
building program policy of Congress. Then, 
in order to treat REA fairly, several Mem- 
bers of the House, including myself, pre- 
valled on the members of the Agriculture 
Subcommittee on Appropriations to allow an 
additional $100,000,000 for REA loans, mak- 
ing a total $200,000,000 REA loaning author- 
ity for fiscal 1952; that was done, and no 
attempt was made to reduce that figure one 
single penny when the bill was considered 
on the floor of the House, and I’m sure the 
Senate will concur in the House action. 

May I suggest to you, Mr. McWhorter, since 
I am sure you desire to work for the best 
interests and protect the good name and 
good purpose of the rural electrification pro- 
gram for the American farmers, that you in- 
struct your executive manager, Mr. Clyde 
Ellis, to refrain in the future from being used 
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as a tool by those in Government and else- 
where whose purpose it is to finally get com- 
plete control and nationalization of all the 
electric en in America, REA included, 
as recommended by Stephen Raushenbush, 
who was the author in chief of the power 
policy of the Bureau of Reclamation and 
who is still playing a powerful role back of 
the scenes. 

Also, I hope that you, as a successful farm- 
er, and the square shooter I am told you are, 
will never, so long as you are president of 
your association, again permit Clyde Ellis 
or his successor to help fix up a deal with 
anyone or any group as he did with the 
Southwestern Power Administration to cir- 
cumvent the will of Congress. The $300,- 
000 which Congress appropriated several 
years ago as a continuing emergency fund 
for the Southwestern Power Administra- 
tion was provided as an emergency fund to 
rebuild and repair destroyed and damaged 
facilities and to purchase such energy as 
might be necessary while repairs were being 
made in order to insure continuity of power 
generated by their own facilities, and not 
for the purpose of using it as a revolving 
fund for the purpose of entering into a con- 
tract extending over a period of many years 
to purchase outright an unlimited amount 
of steam power from anyone for resale. 

Your Clyde Ellis certainly knew these facts 
then, and my purpose in explaining them 
to you is that I want you to know them 
now. 

With kindest regards, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 


America’s Role in World Affairs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. B. CARROLL REECE 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 4, 1951 


Mr. REECE of Tennessee. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I wish to present an able address 
delivered by Senator James H. Durr at 
the centennial exercises at Carson-New- 
man College at Jefferson City, Tenn., on 
Thursday, May 24, 1951. The address of 
the distinguished Senator from Penn- 
sylvania was an inspiration to all who 
heard it and I feel that it deserves a 
place in the Recorp for the benefit of 
those who may not have had opportunity 
to hear it: 


AMERICA’S ROLE IN WORLD AFFAIRS 


(Speech by Senator James H. DUFF, of 
Pennsylvania) 

The role of the United States in today's 
world is clear. It is our responsibility to 
provide the leadership necessary to prevent 
the enslavement of all free peoples by Soviet 
Russian imperialism. Our leadership is 
vitally necessary to unify the free people of 
the world. We are the only nation strong 
enough to rally all other free nations to the 
cause of freedom and peace. 

Many of our own people regret our world 
leadership. They still feel that we are wrong 
in assuming a responsibility across our 
boundaries and beyond our own shores. But 
we are the leader of the free nations of to- 
day’s world, whether we like that leadership 
or not, and we are the leader because of our 
strength and because of the failure of the 
strength of those who preceded us in that 
leadership. 


Since we are the leaders of the free peo- 
ple of today, we have the responsibility of 
th t leadership. And we must conduct our- 
selves with the sense of the responsibility 
that accompanies leadership, because all 
western culture depends in the final analysis 
upon the vigor and direction and ability of 
the leadership that is ours. 

Russia has decided to dominate the world. 
Communism is the device used by Soviet 
Russia to disguise the vehicle on which its 
imperialism rides. 

Communism is a false and vicious decep- 
tion. Communism pretends to be an ideal- 
istic doctrine, but in practice its only pur- 
pose is to fool and entrap unsuspecting peo- 
ple everywhere. Communism is a wolf in 
sheep’s clothing. Communism is a throw- 
back to the past. Communism is merely a 
new name for an old tyranny; a device for 
the state to control both the minds and the 
souls of men; a tyranny that seeks to im- 
pose the shackles of the past on the hopes of 
the present and upon the aspirations of the 
future. Communism is a plan to turn back 
the clock to the conditions of former ages, 
when a few powerful and selfish and vicious 
men pretended to possess the right to mold 
all opinion to their whims and to their will 
and in the name of the state to destroy who- 
ever opposed either. 

Whatever the pretension, cumulative 
events since World War II prove beyond 
question that it is the fixed purpose of the 
evil men in the Kremlin to conquer the 
whole world. Only strong leadership by the 
United States can prevent the accomplish- 
ment of this vicious purpose. 

We in America are the single road bicck 
between freedom and slavery in today’s 
world. It is around us that free people must 
rally. It is with us they must join. 

Everyone knows that communism has a 
world-wide, united organization and pur- 
pose. Unless the free people attain a similar 
unity, both of purpose and intention, we can- 
not expect singly to withstand the onslaught 
of the world-wide movement of these am- 
bitious men in the Kremlin who are directing 
world-wide Russian aggression. Divided and 
weak the free people will be picked off one by 
one. Only united can we hope to win 
through to victory. 

The United States is the only country 
with the might and money capable of giving 
leadership to the free people of the world. 
But if we are unable to decide among our- 
selves where we want to go or how we ex- 
pect to get there, clearly it will be impossible 
for us to aid others along an avenue which 
we cannot fird for ourselves. The critical 
nature of this division in America at this 
grave hour ani our engrossment with mat- 
ters not connected with preparation for de- 
fense are so great that we must soon realize 
that we are wasting time for preparation at 
a time when possibly only time will save us. 

We must immediately prepare our physical 
defonses and make them strong. Unless we 
are strong enough to resist physically the 
might of Russia we will be overrun as all 
unprepared people have been overrun by 
aggressors on the move. 

Above everything else we must get to- 
gether. We must build to a maximum our 
power of resistance against the event that 
Russia might be unwise enough to begin 
world war III. 

We must also build up and continue to 
enlarge our productive capacity to an ever- 
increasing maximum, because the productive 
capacity of the free people plus our larger 
stock of atom bombs are the great physical 
advantages that we enjoy over Russia and 
her satellites. Nothing must be allowed to 
stand in the way of our pgompt physical 
preparation. 

Events of the last few months make it 
increasingly clear that Russia has deployed 
her armed forces for world conflict. 
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No one longer doubts that the direction 
and impulse of the Red tides in Korea are 
dominated and controlled from Moscow. 
Russian armed might is increasingly con- 
centrated north of Korea to encourage the 
R.ds and to indicate that Russia might 
interfere if all else fails. 

Near Iran, in the Middle East, other con- 
centrations of Red forces have been made 
for the purpose of stirring up trouble in the 
Middle East and of putting Russia in the 
position to move with speed and dispatch for 
control of the vast oil fields in that area, 
necessary for European productivity. 

The same is true with reference to the de- 
ployment of troops of Russian satellites op- 
posite Yugoslavia and Tito. In eastern Ger- 
many, Russia maintains an army of at least 
80 battle-ready divisions, with the fullest 
complement of modern arms and prepara- 
tion for immediate attack. There Russia is 
poised and pointing at the very heart of 
Europe. 

When the war in Korea broke out last June 
(and the time has come to refer to the 
Korean situation as a war), Russia had 175 
divisions. Her satellites had at least 75 divi- 
sions more. 

Last week, on May 18, General Ridgway, 
commander in chief of our far eastern forces, 
authorized the statement that the Commu- 
nists in Korea alone are capable of hurling 
1,140,000 trcops against the United Nations 
forces in Korea. 

As an illustration of the degree to which 
Russian preparation and the preparations 
of her satellites have outstripped our own, 
on the same day that General Ridgway made 
his disclosure, Maj. Gen. Lewis B. Hershey, 
Director of Selective Service, stated that he 
was frightened by the Nation’s approaching 
dangerous manpower shortage for both mili- 
tary and civilian needs. General Hershey 
said that Selective Service would have a very 
tough job meeting the 3,500,000 Army goal 
even by the fall of 1952. 

Compare that statement with General 
Ridgway’s statement that the Chinese have 
1,140,000 men available in Korea alone. 
That will give some measure for determining 
the degree to which Russia and her satel- 
lites are prepared for World War III in case 
it comes up, as compared with ourselves 
and the other free nations of today’s world. 

Despite this immense present superiority 
of Russian power, the Communists still con- 
tinue to build their military might in fur- 
ther disparagement of the might of the 
United States and the other free nations. 

The Russian budget for military prepara- 
tion for 1951 is estimated to be in excess of 
$24,000,000,000. Twenty-four billion dollars 
in Russia is vastly different from $24,000,- 
000,000 in America. The pay of the average 
private in the Russian Army is $7 per man 
per year, The lowest paid private in the 
American Army has a base pay of $1,080. 
And the cost to the United States for main- 
taining a single man in the field, making 
allocations to each man for his proportionate 
cost of the upkeep of the Military Establish- 
ment, is $10,000 per man per yeur. 

An army of 4,000,000 men on a regular 
basis in this country without universal mili- 
tary training—which is so sorely needed and 
should be immediately authorized by the 
Congress—would be $40,000,000,000 per year 
for a standing army of that size. To impose 
upon the economy of this country a vast cost 
of that kind, when by universal military 
training it could be done for only a fraction 
of that amount, is to give the only argument 
that ought to be necessary for universal 
military training in this country if we are to 
be prepared to meet the Russian menace, 

Almost every disruptive event in interna- 
tional affairs—when a new crisis is created, 
when a government is overthrown, or 
when an assassination of an important gov- 
ernment figure is made—points to secret and 
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deadly Russian interference and intrigue and 
manipulation. 

Any endeavor to reach an accord to end 
the confusion and turmoil and bad feeling 
throughout the world is interfered with or 
interrupted by Russia; this for the selfish 
purpose of continuing the turmoil that the 
Communists might profit from the confusion 
and hatred and bitterness of people every- 
where. 

Russia knows as well as we do in America 
of the immense drain on our resources nec- 
essary to maintain an army sufficiently large 
to be effective in the event of the outbreak 
of world war III. And Russia, by a cold war, 
might profit by that drain almost as effec- 
tively as by a victory in battle. 

In our role as leader of the free people 
of today’s world our leadership will fail as 
sure as tomorrow if the financial structure 
of this country breaks down as a result of 
inflation. Therefore, as world leader of the 
free nations we have the double responsi- 
bility of being strong ourselves and being 
able to aid our allies to become strong in 
defense against a common enemy. It is im- 
perative that we maintain our economy on 
such a sound basis that we may be able to 
continue to do the things necessary to be 
done, both at home and abroad, if we and 
our allies are to be able together to defeat 
this common enemy of freedom. 

Despite the shocking losses that we have 
suffered in Korea, there are many in America 
still unaware of our mortal danger and un- 
prepared or unwilling to make the sacrifices 
necessary to make our leadership strong 
enough to result in victory. 

Nothing was ever more clear than the fact 
that this country cannot continue on a 
course of spending for ordinary things of life 
as usual, for the ordinary peacetime pleas- 
ures and for the ordinary business pro- 
cedures, and at the same time prepare our- 
selves adequately to be the leader of the 
free people of today’s world or to make our- 
selves strong enough to resist Russian im- 
perialism if it attempts to strike in a number 
of places in the world at the same time. 

As we prepare ourselves in a physical way 
to resist Russia, we ought also to formulate 
as soon as possible some method, short of 
appeasement, of approaching the question 
of solving today’s difficulties without in- 
volvement in another world war. 

Appeasement would be fatally wrong now 
as it has always been when confronted by 
aggression. 

But every schoolboy must surely now 
know that if war strikes across the world 
again, the world thereafter will bear no rela- 
tionship to the world of today. With atomic 
weapons, with biological warfare, with chem- 
ical warfare, the forces of destruction are now 
so great that it is almost within the power 
of human beings to destroy all living forms 
of life on the earth—including themselves, 

Unless we are dealing with complete mad- 
men in Russia there must surely be some 
avenue whereby it will be possible to dis- 
cuss seriously and sincerely methods to ad- 
just the misunderstandings existing today on 
some other basis than by destroying civil- 
ization itself. 

In this connection, when the free peoples 
are preparing our physical defenses, it is well 
for us to remember that above everything 
else what tends to make us superior in the 
Western World over all other parts of the 
world is the ethical, moral, and spiritual 
background upon which our civilization is 
based. 

If we can make these beliefs living reality 
rather than formalistic statements of inten- 
tion or belief, and if we can translate into 
action what we proclaim as our belief and 
intention, then we will have a might back 
of what we intend to do that can combat the 
fanatical might back of what Russia has 
instilled into communism. And that might 
of our spirit will be the might that prevails 


if we keep our powder dry and our battalions 
strong. 

When all is said, our role in world affairs 
is: (1) To organize ourselves thoroughly for 
defense; (2) to unify back of our defense 

a common allied defense against a 
common enemy; (3) to build up to an ever- 
increasing maximum the immense power of 
production of the free nations; (4) to main- 
tain a strong and sound economy in America, 
because if we are to ald others we can only 
do so as long as we are strong ourselves; and 
(5) to exercise a wise and just leadership in 
an offensive for peace. 

As we build the power to prevent a suc- 
cessful attack by Russia against us, we must 
explore every conceivable avenue for peace, 
because it is unthinkable that with all the 
devices and other inventions that have made 
modern living what it is, that the only pos- 
sible way of settling today’s differences is 
by a resort to force of the type that could 
destroy civilization itself. 

Clearly therefore we in America have the 
responsibility of leadership for peace as well 
as the responsibility of leadership for or- 
ganizing a defense against war. 

Finaliy we must further explore and ex- 
pand that splendid region of our greatest 
strength—the spiritual power of the privi- 
leges of free men, We must exemplify by 
our actions as well as by our pretensions 
what it is to be free men. What we are 
striving for is not victory through war and 
oppression, but victory through peace and 
freedom. 

If people can only be made to understand 
the privilege and pleasure and honor and en- 
joyment that can be theirs in the world of 
today, if peace prevails, they will then insist 
upon the settlement of their differences on 
the basis of understanding rather than on 
the basis of destruction. 

Our role, therefore, is not only to be strong 
enough to live as the result of a strong de- 
fense, but also to be wise enough to be able 
to devise a formula for peace. 

While it is our hope that our defenses will 
be strong enough to prevent us from de- 
structicn, they will not be strong enough to 
enable us to enjoy the things we have unless 
we are wise enough to develop a formula to 
do away with the necessity of destruction 
of our enemies. We may also ourselves be 
destroyed in the same process. 

But as we pursue paths leading to peace, 
we must make our attitude unmistakably 
clear that in doing so we will no longer tol- 
erate any further aggression whatever by 
Russia. 

Russia must be made to understand that 
further aggression can only result in another 
world war. If Russia can also be made to 
understand that it can have peace with this 
country by refusing to interfere with the 
lives of people who don’t want war, then 
I believe there is in the making a success- 
ful formula for world peace. 

Such a role by the United States will make 
us a strong leader of free nations able to 
defend themselves against assault and also 
wise enough to lead the way to peace for 
those who really want peace. 

If Russia really wants war, after we have 
provided the leadership necessary to give 
peace, then war it must be. Against the 
aroused spiritual force of the free world the 
atheistic materialism of Russia cannot hope 
to prevail. 

But in this troubled world, we in America 
will never be able to unite the free people 
of the world back of a strong plan for de- 


tense and for peace unless we ourselves are 
ted in the methods and 


substantially 
the means for Such achievement. 

We must approach the various difficult 
problems facing us, not under the fear that 


available. 
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Our action must be bold and aggressive 
both for defense and for peace as fits the 
critical time in which we live. And if it is, 
and when it is, we can look forward with 
calmness and determination and assurance 
to final victory either in war or in peace 
as God wills. 


Fresh Milk Flows Along Assembly Line 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


KON. HENRY M. JACKSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 4, 1951 


Mr. JACKSON of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, no section of the United States 
has contributed more to improved dairy 
products development than the north- 
western part of Washington State. 

In butter, cheese, condensed milk, and 
now canned whole milk, cur dairy in- 
dustry has been a quality leader. Two 
articles in the May 16, 1951, Christian 
Science Monitor describes another great 
forward step taken by Med-O-Milk., Inc., 
in my district. 

I congratulate the enterprising in- 
dividuals of my district that have made 
this new industry possible. 

The articles are as follows: 


FRESH MILK FLOWS ALONG ASSEMBLY LINE— 
DAIRYMEN FIND Way oF SEALING LIQUID 
IN CANS 


(By Alice Meyers Winther) 


East Stanwoop, WasH.—What might be 
called canned fresh milk, a long-dreamed- 
of product that has startled everyone tast- 
ing it, is now bouncing off a modern con- 
veyor belt here in the core of one of Amer- 
ica’s foremost dairy regions. : 

From cow to can the milk travels a com- 
plicated route through glass weigh jars, 
stainless steel pipes, vacuum tanks, homog- 
enizers, heat exchangers, coolers, and a 
canning machine. Never once does it come 
in contact with the air. 

As for the result, tasting is believing. 

Ever since Med-O-Milk, Inc., sealed its 
first cans on March 39, everyone connected 
with the operation has been having fun 
trying out the milk on friends and potential 
customers. If served the product unawares, 
the drinker usually fails to notice he is not 
drinking his customary bottled milk. If 
asked to sample unidentified cups of canned 
and bottled milk, he frequently chooses the 
canned as preferable. 

UNLIMITED POTENTIALITIES 

We've had a can open in our refrigerator 
for over a week. It tastes just as good in a 
glass or on cereals as the homogenized car- 
ton milk we usually buy. The last friend we 
served some to thought it was half-and-half. 

The potentialities of the new product are 
virtually unlimited. 

Current production is destined solely for 
export. For the time being, at least, the 
makers are not interested in trying to com- 
pete with fresh bottled milk. They aim to 
market their product where the latter is not 
Shipments already are being 


made to Alaska and Japan. But canned 


fresh milk also would be a boon to the 
American housewife if the price were com- 


: parable to bottled milk. 


ad 


war is inevitable, but under the fixed deter- 


mination that by constructive action we can 
and will have peace. 


NO PRICES QUOTED 
Both manufacturers and distributors are 
reluctant to quote any prices yet. Until 
they get into greater quantity production 
their costs are not indicative. At the mo- 
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ment the wholesale price f. o. b. Seattle is 
approximately 35 cents a quart. 

While East Stanwood boasts the first 
commercial plant, the canned-milk process 
was perfected in 1949 by Dr. Roy R. Graves 
and John H. Stambaugh at a pilot plant in 
Valparaiso, Ind. Dr. Graves, who is now 
overseeing operations here, foresees even- 
tual building of similar plants in many 
dairy regions. 

Dr. Graves has devoted his career to the 
improvement of dairying. From 1913-17 
he had charge of dairy work at Oregon State 
College in Corvallis, In 1917 the United 
States Department of Agriculture sought his 
help to improve the breedjng and feeding 
of dairy cattle. He worked at that task, 
in various parts of the country, until he 
retired from Government service in 1945. 

Upon retirement he went to Valparaiso to 
join his friend John Stambaugh for further 
dairy experimentation. They combined their 
two herds of dairy cows and began to try 
out different types of milking parlors and 
barns. Their objective was to carry milk 
from the cow through the homogenization 
and pasteurization processes into the milk 
bottle without exposure to air. 

At that time they were not trying to 
develop canned milk. They were merely try- 
ing to eliminate the three chief causes of 
off-flavors in market milk, namely, the 
changes resulting from bacterial, oxidative, 
and enzymic action, 

They managed to get the milk as far as 
the bottle without exposing it to air, but 
there was no equipment available for bot- 
tling milk ina vacuum. After spending time 
and money in an unsuccessful effort to 
develop a machine for this purpose they 
learned there was canning equipment avail- 
able for sealing fluids. But canning would 
necessitate sterilizing the milk in order to 
give it a long shelf life. 


CRUDE BEGINNINGS 


What Dr. Grayes calls their rather crude 
work with some ordinary home-canning 
equipment offered promise that if they had 
a better canning process they had a product 
that would keep. At this point they enlisted 
the support of the Continental Can Co. and 
were able to run some comprehensive experi- 
ments during 1948-49. 

The success of these experiments was 
widely publicized. When Isaac Rygg, owner 
and operator of the Medowmoor Dairy in 
Everett, Wash., read of them, he hastened 
to Chicago to see if he could build the first 
plant out here. His company had been ship- 
ping milk by air to Alaska, and he felt canned 
milk would solve many a problem for 
Alaskans. 

Several local men joined Isaac Rygg and 
his family to form Med-O-Milk, Inc. Among 
them are Ole Lervick and his three sons, 
who have logging interests and a plant for 
freezing fruits and vegetables in the area. 
Two dairy farmers, Harold Fjarlie and Will- 
iam Williams, together with Jess Simpson 
and Jack Hatlin, of Everett, complete the 
team that has launched this revolutionary 
venture in milk processing. 


EXCLUSIVE DISTRIBUTOR 


The Graves-Stambaugh Co. owns the pat- 
ents and International Milk Processors, Inc., 
of Chicago, was set up by Dr. Graves and Mr. 
Stambaugh to license individual companies 
such as Med-O-Milk to use the patents. The 
Jensen-McLean Exporting Co., of Seattle, is 
the exclusive distributor for Med-O-Milk. 

May 10 was open-house day at the Med- 
O-Milk plant and supplying farms. Guests 
came from as far as Chicago to see the new 
process in operation. The plant has a pres- 
ent capacity of 500 gallons an hour and a 
potential of double that amount. The milk 
is canned in 3-quart tins. 
product will be whole milk, but it is expected 
that cream, half and half, and a chocolate 
milk also will be canned. 


The principal ` 


Dairy farmers who produce milk for the 
plant have to have special milking parlors 
and equipment. Ten farms in the area are 
now properly equipped and several others 
are getting ready. Med-O-Milk pays them 
a premium over the regular market price for 
grade-A milk. 


VACUUM TANKS USED 


The milk comes from the farms in 100- 
and 200-gallon stainless steel vacuum tanks. 
It has not been exposed to air or cooled 
down, Still under vacuum it is transferred 
at once to 250-gallon processing tanks and 
heated to 120°. Thence it starts on its way 
through homogenizers, heat exchangers, and 
coolers into a Martin-Aseptic canning ma- 
chine where the cans are continuously filled 
in a vacuum chamber before being sealed 
under 12 inches vacuum, The cans are lac- 
quered inside and both cans and lids are 
sterilized at over 400°. 

The milk is homogenized at 2,000 pounds 
a square inch and then forced through a 
heat exchanger specially designed to keep 
the milk under great turbulence while its 
temperature is rapidly raised to 285°. It is 
held at this temperature for 8 seconds, then 
cooled immediately to 110°, 

PRESSURE PREVENTS BOILING 

Dr. Graves explained that this quick rais- 
ing and lowering of the temperature pre- 
vents caramelized flavor, and that keeping 
the milk under pressure all the time pre- 
vents it from boiling. He added that not 
letting it get cool between milking and proc- 


‘essing prevents enzymic action, particularly 


from the lipase enzyme. 

The final product has been standardized 
for butter-fat content, homogenized, and 
subjected to sterilization temperatures to 
kill all bacteria. No preservative has been 
added, 

The product is so new that definitive tests 
are not yet possible, but some of the milk 
canned at the Indiana pilot plant has dem- 
onstrated a shelf life of 9 months. Experi- 
ments on Med-O-Milk cans show that even 
after a can is opened, the milk stays fresh 
under refrigeration much longer than bottled 
milk. 


MILK CANNERY CALLS FOR FANCY EQUIPMENT 


East STANWOOD, WasH.—It takes a pile of 
fancy equipment to milk the cows that pro- 
duce the raw material for the world’s first 
fresh milk cannery. The processing of this 
new canned milk starts on the farm with the 
drawing of the milk from the cows, 

The soft-eyed bossies whose masters have 
signed up as Med-O-Milk suppliers should 
feel quite superior as they file into their fine 
milking parlors. These parlors are equipped 
with special milking machines developed to 
limit the contact of the milk with air. The 
milker stands at a much lower level than the 
cows in order easily to see when the cow's 
teats have been properly cleaned before he 
attaches the teat cups. 

Ten farmers already have installed the ex- 
pensive equipment and several others are in 
the process. We stopped in at the Pjarlie 
farm to see the new parlor just being readied 
there. Harold Fjarlie is one of the local men 
who joined to build the first commercial 
plant for the canning of fresh milk here in 
East Stanwood. 


INTRICACIES EXPLAINED 


Harold’s father, Ole, who came to this re- 
gion from Norway at the turn of the century, 
explained the intricacies of the new equip- 
ment—after pointing with some pride to the 
great red barn which he built 50 years ago 
when the rich pasture lands hereabouts were 
covered with tall timber. 

There are four stalls in the approved milk- 
ing parlor. Each is provided with a spray 
nozzle. Each has a glass weigh jar that 
makes possible the visual examination of the 
milk. The four stalls are piped with a milk 
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line for conveying the milk from the weigh 
jar to a vacuum milk tank stationed in an 
adjoining room. The stalls are also piped for 
vacuum and water. 

Each parlor has an electric hotwater heater 
of 100-gallon capacity, at 180 degrees, a cir- 
culating water pump, a vacuum pump, and a 
wash tank. 


VALUE OF JAR LABELED 


After the milking is done, the cow is ma- 
chine stripped. Then if the milk in the 
weigh jar is normal in color, a valve on the 
jar is turned which prevents entrance of air 
through the milk tube when the teat cups 
are removed. At the same time it opens the 
passageway for drawing the milk from the 
weigh jar into the sanitary milk line and 
thence into the stainless steel vacuum milk 
tank. 

When the whole herd has been milked, 
the operator immediately closes the valves 
on the milk tank, detaches the vacuum and 
milk lines and connects them for the cir- 
culation system, A cold rinse water is im- 
mediately circulated followed by the hot- 
washing solution that remains in the pipes 
till the next milking. Plate tests of the hot- 
rinse water indicates that this cleaning sys- 
tem results in lines that are almost sterile. 

The portable vacuum tank holding the 
warm milk, and still under vacuum, is pushed 
onto a truck and taken at once to the proc- 
essing plant. 


Proposing Contract Settlement 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER S. BARING 


OF NEVADA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 4, 1951 


Mr. BARING. Mr. Speaker, to stimu- 
late domestic production of strategic 
minerals and metals during the First 
World War—1914-18—the Government, 


by oral and published solicitation, in- 


duced producers to prospect and develop 
marginal properties in order to augment 
the supply of scarce wartime materials. 
The patriotic response of those war con- 
tractors, without always receiving the 
protection of formal contracts, left them, 
upon the signing of the armistice in 1918, 
without the right to enforce their just 
demands against the Government, an 
injustice quickly remedied by Congress 
amending the Dent Act—1919—and au- 
thorizing the Secretary of War to pay to 
every good-faith producer of strategic 
minerals the net loss he may have sus- 
tained during the war period. Pursuant 
thereto the marginal producers were 
paid about ten and one-half million 
dollars. 

During the Second World War—1939- 
1945—when strategic minerals and 
metals were again in great demand, Con- 
gress organized the Metals Reserve Com- 
pany, a subsidiary of the RFC, to do all 
things necessary in procuring, control- 
ing and distributing said materials. 
MRC agents, stationed in each ore-pro- 
ducing area, were directed to solicit the 
development of marginal properties and 
to assist the producer in the production 
of every possible pound of ore, offering as 
an inducement special contracts, prices, 
and specifications under a publicly an- 
nounced policy that the price paid to the 
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producer should bear a reasonable rela- 
tion to the cost of production and the 
earning of a fair return over the cost of 
each separate producer. Pursuant to 
that policy, the producers of copper, lead, 
zinc, mercury, and tungsten were guar- 
anteed against loss by premium prices 
and contract settlement. Patriotic re- 
sponse to the aforementioned Govern- 
ment solicitation, the second in 25 years, 
was equally impressive and when, in an- 
ticipation of the economic dislocation 
engendered by the end of hostilities, 
Congress unanimously adopted the Con- 
tract Settlement Act of 1944—Public Law 
395, Forty-first United States Code, 101— 
which guaranteed every good-faith war 
contractor against loss occasioned by the 
termination of his war contract, the pro- 
ducer of strategic minerals, who, by rea- 
son of the termination of the Govern- 
ment buying program or failure of ore 
bodies, were prevented from recovering 
costs filed a claim, to be met by the de- 
cision of executive agencies that despite 
prior Government inducement or na- 
tional policy, the contractual relation- 
ship between those producers and the 
Government differed from that of other 
suppliers of war materials; that they had 
assumed the risk of loss and hence were 
ineligible for compensation as provided 
by the Contract Settlement Act. 

After prolonged hearings, the Eigthy- 
first Congress remedied this inequitable 
and discriminatory situation by adopt- 
ing, unanimously, H. R. 834, which pro- 
vided, as had been done in the Dent Act 
following the First World War, for pay- 
ment to every good faith producer of 
strategic minerals an amount equal to 
unrecovered capital and operating costs, 
thus confirming the fact that, irrespec- 
tive of the effects of hastily formed war- 
time contractual relationship, Congress 
intended that producers of strategic 
minerals were not only to be treated alike 
but the same as other suppliers of war 
materials. 

Under the pressure, and at the insti- 
gation of the agencies involved, the 
President, on July 11, 1949, vetoed H. R. 
834. For the first time in history, the 
Government failed to keep faith with a 
group of its citizens who rallied to its de- 
fense during a time of great stress. 

To correct this obvious and apparently 
inexcusable discrimination between war 
contractors, bills have been introduced 
in both the House and the Senate au- 
thorizing and directing the RFC to pay 
to good faith producers of a strategic 
mineral an amount equal to unrecov- 
ered cost, if any, incurred during the pe- 
riod of the emergency—September 8, 
1939, to August 14, 1945—not in excess 
of the net loss of all claims on all con- 
tracts under which materials, facilities, 
or services were furnished the Govern- 
ment during said period—H. R. 3200, 
H. R. 3262, and H. R. 3718; S. 1100. 

These bilis are pending before the 
Banking and Currency Committee of the 
respective legislative bodies. 

In a message dated April 26, 1951, the 
President requested Congress to extend 
the Defense Production Act for 2 years, 
recommending, among other things, an 
amendment granting to the Executive, 


the power of diferential subsidies to ob- 
tain essential products from high cost 
sources of supply. H. R. 3871, giving the 
Executive such power, is now pending 
before the House Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency. 

The President should be granted the 
power requested, for by Government sub- 
sidy only can domestic marginal mining 
properties be adequately developed. 
But, at the same time, if we are to be 
entirely fair, those upon whom we rely 
for the development of marginal domes- 
tic mines should be uniformly compen- 
sated, as were others in similar circum- 
stances, for the good-faith effort with 
which they patriotically responded dur- 
ing the last emergency. To subsidize a 
part of a single class of war contractor 
and deny like relief to another part is 
not only unjustly discriminatory but 
grossly unfair. The world situation at 
this moment and the prospective scarcity 
of strategic minerals are equally critical. 
Tomorrow’s demand for those materials 
may be so insatiable that, without the 
active participation of those to whom 
relief has been denied, this Nation may 
face a crippling lack of materials neces- 
sary for the national security. In that 
emergency it is questionable whether 
those who have suffered without fault or 
remedy in their dealings with the Gov- 
ernment would feel readily disposed to 
risk further loss. 

Obviously the best and quickest way 
to get marginal properties back into pro- 
duction, which seems to be the aim of the 
President, is to keep faith with those 
upon whom we must rely to operate 
them. This may be done by incorpo- 
rating in H. R. 3871 the provisions of 
H. R. 3200, both of which are now pend- 
ing before the Banking and Currency 
Committee, and each of which seeks the 
same objective—that is, the develop- 


ment, to the fullest extent possible, of 


domestic marginal resources of strategic 
minerals and metals. 


The Wetbacks 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL W. YORTY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 4, 1951 


Mr. YORTY. Mr. Speaker, there ap- 
peared in the May 24 issue of the Ma- 
chinist, the weekly newspaper published 
by the National Association of Ma- 
chinists, a very excellent article con- 
cerning the wetback problem in Cali- 
fornia. I request that it be made a part 
of our RECORD: 

THE WETBACKS 

Down along the border between California 
and Mexico there is a gap in a 12-foot steel 
link fence called la Puerta—the Door. The 
fence along the border runs through the ref- 
use-strewn river bottom between Mexicali 
in Mexico and Calexico in California. 
Through that gap in the fence flows a dirty 
little stream which winds across the straight 
line of the international border. 
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However, a far more important stream also 
fiows through la Puerta—a human stream, 
Thousands of Mexican wetbacks are slipping 
through. Wetbacks are Mexicans who il- 
legally enter the United States. They won 
their nickname from swimming the Rio 
Grande at night to cross into Texas. Wet- 
backs, lured by the promise of Gringo dol- 
lars to be earned on the rich ranches of the 
Imperial Valley, are a real threat tô native 
American workers. 

Grand Lodge Representative Ed Skagen, of 
Los Angeles, was asked by the Machinist to 
make a special report on the situation. The 
facts which follow together with the ac- 
companying pictwres are the result. They 
are important because Congress is currently 
grappling with bills to clean up the situa- 
tion. Skagen listed three of the serious con- 
sequences of the uncontrolled flow of wet- 
backs into southwestern United States of 
America. Here they are: 

Enemy aliens are suspected to be enter- 
ing the United States disguised as Mexican 
farm laborers. 

Big Southwest corporation farming inter- 
ests are using the low-wage wetbacks to 
freeze out higher-priced American farm 
workers and prevent unions to organize the 
farms. 

Wetbacks are fanning out into jobs in 
garages, trucking, packing houses, construc- 
tion, and restaurants at wages which Amer- 
icans cannot afford to take. They are 
undercutting union wage rates. 

Skagen, who is working closely with 
tional Farm Labor Union leaders, personally 
watched wetbacks pass through la Puerta 
in broad daylight. Last year an estimated 
1,000,000 Mexicans slipped into the United 
States of America without being caught. 

Because there is a shortage of cheap farm 
labor, the Government has not been too 
tough in cracking down on wetbacks. As a 
result, wages are now frozen at 60 to 65 cents 
an hour in the Imperial Valley. In addi- 
tion, each of the principal towns in the valley 
has several hundred people unemployed. 
These are native Americans who live there, 
They are bitter because, while ranchers 
will not hire them, hundreds of illegal im- 
migrants are working in the fields. 

Because of the labor shortage, the United 
States and Mexican Governments have had 
an agreement. Mexico is supposed to provide 
the number of workers that the United 
States Government estimates is needed to 
harvest the crops. After the season is over 
the Mexicans are to be returned. The agree- 
ment hasn’t worked very well. 

Big Imperial Valley growers, like the outfit 
headed by Frank O'Dwyer, brother of the 
United States Ambassador to Mexico, William 
O'Dwyer, New York’s former mayor, find it 
a lot cheaper and simpler just to hire the 
wetbacks at their gate. It saves a lot of red 
tape and fuss over wage rates. 

Immigration inspectors raided ODwyer's 
ranch recently and found that 300 out of 
$80 Mexicans employed were wetbacks. 
O’Dwyer’s partner, Keith Metz, president of 
the Imperial Valley Growers Association, 
denied any exploitation by the ranchers. 
However, there are plenty of documented 
cases where growers worked wetbacks and 
then got them deported to avoid paying 
them even the paltry wages due them. 

The United States Senate moved to stiffen 
the law when it recently approved extension 
of the United States-Mexico agreement. The 
Senate voted that any grower employing 
wetbacks could be imprisoned up to 1 year 
or fined up to $2,000 for each illegal worker 
employed. In addition, violators are sup- 
posed to be denied the right to use legally- 
imported Mexican labor. Senator HUBERT H. 
Humpurey, Democrat, of Minnesota, pro- 
posed that immigration inspectors be au- 
thorized to search ranches. This was voted 
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down. The bill is now awaiting a vote in 
the House. 

The National Farm Labor Union, which is 
pushing an organizing campaign in Cali- 
fornia, recognizes the need for importation 
of enough Mexican labor through legal chan- 
nels to get the crops harvested. However, 
they want strict enforcement of the law so 
that wetbacks will be outlawed. They want 
a square deal for American-born farm work- 
ers, many of them of Mexican origin. They 
want an end to the wetback traffic through 
which corporation farmers  discrimiate 
against Americans and exploit Mexicans for 
fat profits. 

This is not a question which only affects 
labor in California. It is a problem for all 
United States labor. One hole in labor's 
fense against exploitation and discrimina- 
tion can cause a lot of damage to all working 
families, It is time to close la Puerta. 


Wkoleheartedly Commends President 
Truman 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HUGH B. MITCHELL 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 31, 1951 


Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. Speaker, the 
King County Democratic Central Com- 
mittee unanimously adopted the follow- 
ing resolution commending President 
Truman’s reaffirmation of the United 
Nations position on Korea and support- 
ing him in his decision to relieve General 
MacArthur of his command: 


Whereas the United States has partici- 
pated to the fullest extent in the formula- 
tion of the military and diplomatic policies 
of the United Nations in Korea through their 
delegates to the United Nations, our State 
Department, and the Joint Chiefs of Staff; 
and 

Whereas Gen. Douglas MacArthur disagreed 
with these policies publicly, disregarding the 
orders of his Commander in Chief, President 
Truman; and 

Whereas President Truman made every le- 
gitimate attempt to resolve these differences 
satisfactorily, even to the extent of taking 
the unprecedented action of flying to Wake 
Island to confer with the general; and 

Whereas General MacArthur prior to and 
since the Wake Island conference has per- 
sisted in conniving with friendly publishers 
and politicians in issuing public statements 
at variance with the diplomatic and mili- 
tary policies of the United States and the 
United Nations; and 

Whereas it is imperative that the suprem- 
acy of the civil over the military authority 
be maintained if the will of the people is 
to find its free expression and the common 
desire for the greatest possible limitation of 
war be fulfilled, and if a third world war is 
to be averted; and 

Whereas the general’s reckless disregard 
of the authority of his Commander in Chief 
was creating confusion, consternation, and 
fear among the free peoples of the world, 
without whose cooperation America cannot 
hope to stem the tide of communism: There- 
fore be it 

Resolved, That the King County Demo- 
cratic Central Committee wholeheartedly 
commends President Truman for his action 
in dismissing General MacArthur and re- 


affirming this country's support of the United 
Nations policies toward the Korean situation 
and for limiting the war so far as is possible; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
sent to Senator Magnuson, Congressmen 
Mitchell and Jackson, President Truman, 
and to the press. 


Development of the Fine Arts 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 1, 1951 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following state- 
ment made by me at National Music 
Council annual meeting, May 24, 1951: 


As a devotee of the opera and a music fan 
in particular, I was quite pleased to receive 
the invitation extended by your Mr. Edwin 
Hughes. When he informed me of the in- 
terest of your membership in the two bills I 
had sponsored, advising that he had sent 
copies thereof to all your affiliated organi- 
zations, I began to be hopeful of your active 
support and cooperation in bringing these 
bills out of the legislative mill and onto the 
statute books. 

Recently, however, there has been an en- 
couraging development. On May 17, the 
House Ways and Means Committee tenta- 
tively voted to exempt from the 20-percent 
admissions tax the following groups: non- 
profit, religious, educational, and charitable 
institutions; community-supported sym- 
phony orchestras; nonprofit cooperative or 
community center motion-picture theaters, 
etc. 

A similar provision was approved nearly a 
year ago, only to be relinquished at the out- 
break of the Korean hostilities. This latest 
exemption will include the Metropolitan Op- 
era, whose Officials have expressed grave 
doubt as to its continuance after next season 
unless accorded some such relief, the Phil- 
harmonic Symphony Society of New York, 
and many other orchestra and concert 
groups in various communities throughout 
the country. 

Don't throw your hats in the air, as yet. 
This is just the first hurdle. This tentative 
action will have to be voted specifically by 
the House group, pass the entire House and 
then enter the legislative treadmill in the 
Senate. I say, it is too early to rejoice or 
relax. I won't withdraw H. R. 2375, nor cease 
my activities in its behalf, until final action 
has been taken on the present proposal in 
the new revenue raising bill now in process. 
I would suggest that you communicate with 
the various members of the Ways and Means 
Committee of the House, and with the 
various Members of the House and Senate, 
from your respective districts of residence, 
indicating your support of this indicated tax 
exemption. 

On February 26, 1951, I introduced H. R. 
2890, which seeks to establish for the first 
time in the history of our Nation an Assist- 
ant Secretary of the Interior for Fine Arts 
and to provide certain tax advantages for 
civic nonprofit organizations operating in 
the field of the fine arts. In section 104, it 
is stated: “For the purposes of this title (1) 
the term “fine arts” includes living drama 
and music, literature, architecture, sculpture, 
painting, ballet and dance.” 
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Paragraph 2 of section 102 of this bill pro- 
vides that the Assistant Secretary of the In- 
terior for Fine Arts will “encourage and as- 
sist but not dominate or control nonprofit 
organizations in the presentation, perpetua- 
tion and development of the fine arts in the 
United States.” 

To you, the term “fine arts” may seem 
panoramic but I personally feel we require 
this broad frame within which to begin. The 
activities of the encumbent of this new post 
in the Federal Government shall be dedicated 
to the further development of our cultural 
heritage and to the distillation of the co- 
pious knowledge available, the historical in- 
crement of the civilizations of the past. 

An informed general public, with an intel- 
ligent awareness, not only of our own com- 
prehensive and positive contributions to the 
fine arts but the benefactions of other cul- 
tures at other times, could do much to pro- 
mote the future of civilization, progressively. 
Substance could be positived from shadow, 
in each field, and presented in an informa- 
tive, stimulating and thought-provoking 
manner. Visual communication, for in- 
stance, has run the gamut from the earliest 
cave paintings and hieroglyphics to comic 
strips and television. Our architectural 
experience stems from the buildings of 
ancient Egypt, Greece, and Rome to 
the rugged American colonial type and 
currently for example, the highly func- 
tional aspects of the new United Nations 
building. To assist the laymen’s analytical 
aproach to an understanding and apprecia- 
tion of visual beauty, resulting in the crea- 
tion of higher standards of taste, should be 
one.of the desirable goals. In the field of 
literature, humor, drama, history, essays, 
poetry, critiques of reason, pure and impure, 
we've been around the clock, from the clas- 
sical to the commercial. In your own field, 
which you know so well, how much needs to 
be said, how much needs to be done, to inter- 
pret music and musicianship? The prospects 
are inviting—an understanding of the ele- 
ments of music, the historical background of 
composers, the adaption of music to the 
needs of society and the individual, from the 
first tap on a tree trunk, to the folk songs, 
to the world’s great operas and symphonies— 
yes, even to the latest jazz and bebop. Your 
council did a splendid job in strengthening 
national morale during the war years and 
your group appreciates better perhaps than 
others the tremendous cultural strides that 
may be made. 

As you know, for several centuries, in 
Great Britain and on the Continent, the arts 
and sciences were endowed with a potent 
vitality through the stimulation provided by 
the various royal academies and conserva- 
tories. The Paris Opera and the Royal 
Academy of Music in London have been out- 
standing examples of their kind to students 
and artists in the field of music. In the 
United States, since the time of Franklin, 
there have been many academies, clubs, so- 
cieties, guilds, leagues, and associations, pri- 
vately sponsored, and devoted to the preser- 
vation, study, and furtherance of the fine 
arts. Traditionally, such groups have always 
shied away from any form of governmental 
interference, as they regarded it, and this is 
as it should be. In my proposed bill, how- 
ever, there is no thought of domination, not 
one iota of suggested control over the insti- 
tutions or the practitioners of the fine arts. 
And it is so stated, as specifically as the lan- 
guage can convey. The purpose of my bill, 
as clearly outlined in its provisions, is to 
promote, encourage, and develop the poten- 
tial richness latent in our heritage and thus 
widen the horizon of our Cultural attain- 
ments. Our achievements as a nation, in this 
direction, are limitless. I seek, and welcome, 
your active support of this worthy objective. 
Thank you. 
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Attempts to Hoodwink Committee on 
Ways and Means Into Taxing Munici- 
pal Power Systems 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN E. RANKIN 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 4, 1951 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the most vicious schemes yet proposed 
is that of levying a tax on the munici- 
palities and cooperative power associa- 
tions that distribute electricity to the 
ultimate consumers. That proposition 
is now before the Committee on Ways 
and Means. If it is written into the bill 
and approved by both Houses of Con- 
gress, it will be one of the greatest blows 


to the ultimate consumers of electricity” 


that has been perpetrated since Edison 
invented the electric light. 

For the information of the House, Iam 
giving you a partial list of the towns and 
cities, by States, that would be punished 
by this provision. I wish every individ- 
ual who turns an electric switch, in all 
these localities, as well as every farmer 
who gets his power through a rural elec- 
trification association, could understand 
what this provision means, and let their 
Congressmen know how they feel 
about it. 

As I pointed out to the House some time 
ago, the capital cities in many of the 
leading States, such as Michigan, Ohio, 
Florida, Illinois, Nebraska, Tennessee, 
and Texas own and operate their own 
power systems, as do hundreds of other 
towns and cities throughout the United 
States—to say nothing of the coopera- 
tive power associations that supply elec- 
tricity to the American farmers. 

To impose this tax on them would be 
a terrible injustice, and if everybody 
affected could let their Congressmen 
know how they feel about it, this pro- 
vision would not get enough votes to 
count. 

Here is a partial list of the towns and 
cities, by States, that own their own 
electric power systems, whose people will 
bear the burden of this unjust tax. 

In the State of Alabama the people in 
the following towns and cities will be the 
victims if this unjust provision is enacted 
into law: Albertville, Athens, Bessemer, 
Decatur, Florence, Fort Payne, Gunters- 
ville, Hartselle, Huntsville, Opelika, Opp, 
Russellville, Scottsboro, Sheffield, Tar- 
rant City, Tuscumbia, and many others. 

I do not have a complete list of the 
municipalities in Arizona that own their 
power systems. I do know that the cities 
of Mesa and Williams own theirs, and I 
understand that a large number of others 
throughout the State are in the same 
position. 

In the State of Arkansas, the cities of 
Conway, Hope, Jonesboro, Paragould, 
West Memphis, and others own their 
power systems. 

The people in a large number of towns 
in California that have municipal sys- 
tems will be punished by this provision, 


including Los Angeles, Alameda, Ana- 
heim, Azusa, Banning, Burbank, Colton, 
Glendale, Healdsburg, Lompoc, Modesto, 
Palo Alto, Pasadena, Redding, Riverside, 
Rosedale, Sacramento, Turlock, Ukiah, 
and many others. 

Among the cities in Colorado whose 
people would bear the burden of this 
measure are Colorado Springs, Delta, 
Fort Collins, Fort Morgan, La Junta, 
Lamar, Las Animas, Longmont, and 
Loveland. 

In Connecticut, the cities of Groton, 
Jewett City, Norwalk, and Wallingford 
are among the ones whose citizens would 
be punished by this measure. 

In Delaware the people in the cities of 
Dover and Newark would also be affected 
by this unjust measure. 

In Florida, Tallahassee, the capital, as 
well as the cities of Bartow, Gainesville, 
Jacksonville, Key West, Lakeland, Lees- 
burg, Ocala, Orlando, Quincy, Sebring, 
and Vero Beach, and many others, would 
be victims of this unjust provision. 

In Georgia, the cities of Albany, Cal- 
houn, Cordele, East Point, Fort Valley, 
Griffin, Moultrie, Newnan, Quitman, and 
Thomasville would be among the victims. 

In Idaho I do not have a complete list 
of the towns and cities owning their own 
power systems, but I do know that the 
city of Idaho Falls would be affected by 
such a scheme. 

In Illinois, the capital city of Spring- 
field, the home of Abraham Lincoln, as 
well as the cities of Batavia, Blooming- 
ton, Cairo, Carmi, Geneseo, Geneva, 
Highland, Hinsdale, Jacksonville, Mount 
Olive, Naperville, Oglesby, Princeton, 
Rochelle, Rock Falls, Salem, Sullivan, 
Winnetka, and Woodstock, and many 
others, would suffer the burden of this 
vicious provision. 

In Indiana, the cities of Boonville, 
Columbia City, Crawfordsville, Decatur, 
Fort Wayne, Frankfort, Garrett, Goshen, 
Jasper, Kendallville, Lebanon, Linton, 
Logansport, Nappanee, Peru, Portland, 
Rensselaer, Richmond, Rushville, Tell 
City, Tipton, and many others would be 
burdened with such a provision. 

In Iowa, the burden would fall on 
such cities as, Algona, Ames, Atlantic, 
Cedar Falls, Denison, Forest City, Har- 
lan, Hawardetn, Indianola, Maquoketa, 
Mount Pleasant, Muscatine, New Hamp- 
ton, Onawa, Osage, Pella, Rock Rapids, 
Spencer, Tipton, Vinton, Waverly, Web- 
ster City, and Winterset. 

While in Kansas, the cities of 
Anthony, Augusta, Belleville, Beloit, 
Chanute, Clay Center, Coffeyville, Gar- 
den City, Garnett, Girard, Goodland, 
Herington, Horton, Iola, Kansas City, 
Kingman, Larned, McPherson, Neode- 
sha, Norton, Osawatomie, Pratt, Russell, 
Wellington, Winfield, would be among 
the victims. 

In Kentucky, 
Frankfort, as well as Bardstown, Bowl- 
ing Green, Corbin, Franklin, Hopkins- 
ville, Madisonville, Mayfield, Murray, 
Owensboro, Paris, and Russellville, and 
many others would suffer as a result of 
this stupid provision. 

In Louisiana, the cities of Abbeville, 
Houma, Minden, Monroe, Opelousas, 
Rayne, Thibodaux, and Winfield would 
be among the punished. 


the capital city of. 
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While in Maine, Madison and Van 
Buren would be among the victims, as 
would Easton and Hagerstown and other 
unfortunate cities in Maryland. 

In Massachusetts, Belmont, Braintree, 
Chicopee, Concord, Danvers, Hingham, 
Holyoke, Hudson, Ipswich, Mansfield, 
Marblehead, Middleborough, North At- 
tleboro, Norwood, Peabody, Reading, 
Shrewsbury, South Hadley, Taunton, 
Wakefield, Wellesley, and Westfield, and 
many others, would bear the burden. 

In Michigan, the capital city of Lan- 
Sing, as well as Allegan, Bay City, Cold- 
water, Detroit, Dowagiac, Escanaba, 
Gladstone, Grand Haven, Holland, Kala- 
mazoo, L’Anse, Marquette, Marshall, 
Niles, Norway, Petoskey, St. Louis, 
South Haven, Sturgis, Traverse City, 
Wakefield, Wyandotte, Zeeland, and 
many others, would take the punishment, 

In Minnesota, Austin, Anoka, Brain- 
erd, Detroit Lakes, Fairmount, Fergus 
Falls, Hibbing, Hutchinson, Jackson, 
Litchfield, Luverne, Marshall, Moor- 
head, North St. Paul, Owatonna, Roch- 
ester, St. James, St. Peter, Sauk Centre, 
Sleepy Eye, Two Harbors, Virginia, 
Waseca, Willmar, Windom, and Worth- 
ington would be among the unfortunate 
victims. 

In Mississippi, the cities Aberdeen, 
Amory, Belzoni, Canton, Clarksdale, 
Columbus, Corinth, Greenwood, Holly 
Springs, Louisville, New Albany, Oxford, 
Philadelphia, Starkville, Tupelo, Water 
Valley, West Point, Yazoo City would 
feel the blow, as would the farmers 
throughout the State. 

In Missouri, the cities of Butler, Cali- 
fornia, Carrollton, Carthage, Chilli- 
cothe, Columbia, Farmington, Fayette, 
Fulton, Hannibal, Higginsville, Inde- 
pendence, Jackson, Kennett, Kirkwood, 
Macon, Malden, Marceline, Marshall, 
Poplar Bluff, Rolla, Salem, Sikeston, 
Slater, Springfield, Trenton, West 
Plains, and many others would be vic- 
tims, along with the farmers of that 
great State. 

In Nebraska, Auburn, Beatrice, Broken 
Bow, Fairbury, Fremont, Gering, Grand 
Island, Hastings, Lexington, Lincoln, Mc- 
Cook, Nebraska City, North Platte, 
Omaha, Schuyler, Seward, South Sioux 
City, Superior, Wahoo, Wayne, and West 
Point; also affected would be the Con- 
sumers Public Power district, which 
serves 293 cities and towns in Nebraska, 
would reap the punishment. 

The city of Littleton in New Hamp- 
shire; Madison, Milltown, Park Ridge, 
South River, and Vineland in New Jer- 
sey; and Clayton, Gallup, Hot Springs, 
Raton, Soccoro, and Tucumcari in New 
Mexico. 

In New York, the cities of Bath, Dun- 
kirk, Endicott, Fairport, Freeport, Green 
Island, Greenport, Herkimer, Ilion, 
Jamestown, Lake Placid Village, Mo- 
hawk, Penn Yan, Plattsburgh, Rockville 
Centre, Salamanca, Solvay, Springville, 
‘Tupper Lake, Watertown, Watkins Glen, 
Wellsville, Westfield, and many others 
would be among the victims, as would 
Albemarle, Concord, Elizabeth City, 
Fayetteville, Gastonia, Greenville, High 
Point, Kings Mountain, Statesville, Tar- 
boro, and Wilson in North Carolina, 
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In North Dakota, the city of Grafton 
would be among the victims, and in Ohio, 
the cities of Columbus, the capital, as 
well as Bowling Green, Carey, Cleveland, 
Clyde, Columbiana, Cuyahoga Falls, 
Dover, East Palestine, Hamilton, Jack- 
son, Lebanon, Miamisburg, Niles, Ober- 
lin, Orrville, Painesville, Piqua, Reading, 
St. Bernard, St. Marys, Troy, Wads- 
worth, Wellston, Westerville, Willard, 
and many others would receive the blow. 

In Oklahoma, Blackwell, Cherokee, 
Cushing, Edmond, Hominy, Pawhuska, 
Ponca City, Wagoner, and Watonga, and 
in Oregon, Ashland, Eugene, and Mc- 
Minnville, and many others would be 
victims. 

In Pennsylvania, Aspinwall, Ellwood 
City, Etna, Grove City, Lansdale, Le- 
highton, Middletown, Olyphant Borough, 
Perkasie Borough, Pitcairn, St. Clair, 
Schuylkill Haven, Tarantum, and 
Weatherly would be so burdened, along 
with Gaffney, Newberry, Orangeburg, 
and Winnsboro in South Carolina; 
Brookings, Madison, Pierre, Sioux Falls, 
Vermillion, and Watertown in South Da- 
kota. 

In Tennessee, the capital city of Nash- 
ville, as well as Athens, Bristol, Browns- 
ville, Chattanooga, Clarksville, Cleve- 
land, Clinton, Columbia, Cookeville, 
Dickson, Dyersburg, Elizabethton, Erwin, 
Etowah, Fayetteville, Gallatin, Green- 
ville, Harriman, Humboldt, Jackson, 
Jefferson City, Johnson City, Knoxville, 
La Follette, Lawrenceburg, Lebanon, Le- 
noir City, Lewisburg, Lexington, Loudon, 
Martin, Maryville, McMinnville, Mem- 
phis, Milan, Morristown, Mount Pleas- 
ant, Murfreesboro, Newport, Paris, Pu- 
laski, Ripley, Rockwood, Shelbyville, 
Springfield, Sweetwater, Trenton, Union 
City, and Winchester would be among the 
victims. 

In Texas the capital city of Austin, as 
well as Brady, Brenham, Brownfield, 
Cooper, Cuero, Denton, Floydada, Fred- 
ericksburg, Gonzalez, Greenville, Hearne, 
Kerrville, Lampasa, Llano, Lubbock, 
Luling, New Braunfels, Robstown, San 
Antonio, San Marcos, San Saba, Sey- 
mour, Smithville, Vernon, Weatherford, 
Yoakum, and many others would bear 
this punishment. 

In Utah, Bountiful, Heber, Helper, 
Logan, Murray, Price, Provo, and 
Springville, and the city of Burlington, 
Vt., would be among the victims, as 
would the cities Bedford, Blackstone, 
Bristol, Danville, Franklin, Front Royal, 
Harrisonburg, Martinsville, Radford, 
and Salem in Virginia; Aberdeen, Cen- 
tralia, Ellensburg, Grand Coulee, Long- 
view, Okanogan, Opportunity, Port An- 
geles, Raymond, Seattle, Shelton, and 
Tacoma in the State of Washington; 
and Algoma, Black River Falls, Clinton- 
ville, Columbus, Greendale, Jefferson, 
Kaukauna, Kewaunee, Manitowoc, 
Marshfield, Menasha, New London, Oco- 
nomowoc, Plymouth, Rice Lake, Rich- 
land Center, Shawano, Sheboygan Falls, 
Stoughton, Sturgeon Bay, Two Rivers, 
Waupun, and Wisconsin Rapids in Wis- 
consin. 

Mr. Speaker, it is unthinkable that 
Congress would take such a step toward 
destroying the public power systems of 
this Nation, and burdening the users 


of electricity from one end of the coun- 
try to the other, including the farmers, 
as well as the people in the towns and 
cities. 

Electricity is the greatest servant 
mankind has ever known, and the only 
one the men and women of ordinary 
means can afford. It would simply be 
an outrage to impose this burden upon 

hem. 


Americans for Democratic Action 
Commend President Truman 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH B. MITCHELL 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 31, 1951 


Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
the leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following resolu- 
tions adopted by the Seattle-King 
County Chapter of the Americans for 
Democratic Action: 


RESOLUTION PASSED UNANIMOUSLY AT A RE- 
CENT MEETING OF THE SEATTLE-KInG COUNTY 
CHAPTER OF AMERICANS FOR DEMOCRATIC 
ACTION 
Whereas last June the United States, in 

concert with 51 other members of the 

United Nations, intervened in Korea to stop 

Communist aggression; and 
Whereas this action was, and still is, for 

the purpose of putting Communist leaders 

on notice that the free nations of the world 
will not tolerate piecemeal aggression and 
subjugation of free peoples to Communist 
tyranny; and 

Whereas the United Nations’ action in 

Korea is the alternative, on the one hand, 

to abandoning the victims of aggression to 

Communist annexation, an alternative which 

could result only in the gradual conquest of 

the entire world by Soviet Russia, and is the 
alternative, on the other hand, to a so-called 
preventive war against Russia, a war from 
which neither freedom nor civilization as we 
know it could survive; and 

Whereas Gen. Douglas MacArthur has rec- 
ommended that the conflict in Korea be ex- 
panded to the mainland of Red China, rec- 
ommendations which are opposed by all of 
our major allies and which would almost 
surely result in a full-scale and immediate 
war with Red China; and 

Whereas no course of action could accom- 
modate more fully the desires of Soviet Rus- 
sia whose efforts could then be concentrated 
on taking over by subversion, infiltration, 
and open aggression the nations of West- 
ern Europe with their 190,000,000 people, 
their vast productive capacity, and their 
colonial holdings, including the Belgian 

Congo, the world’s chief uranium source; and 
Whereas the peace of the world depends 

on the ability of the free nations of the 

world to convince the Kremlin that they can 
and will resist collectively and successfully 
aggression; and 

Whereas peace is possible of attainment 
through the United Nations if and when the 

Kremlin is so convinced; and 


Whereas acceptance of the MacArthur pro- 


posals by the United States would result in 
unilateral actions by the United States 
which would destroy the United Nations, the 
world’s last remaining hope for peace, and 
leave the United States isolated politically 
and without military or moral allies on what 
would soon become a flaming world-wide 
battle front: Now, therefore, be it 
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Resolved, That the King County Chapter, 
Americans for Democratic Action, urges its 
representatives in the Congress of the United 
States to exert every effort to insure the re- 
jection of the proposals of General Mac- 
Arthur; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
sent to Senators Magnuson and Cain, Con- 
gressmen Mitchell and Jackson, President 
Truman, and to the press. 


RESOLUTION PASSED UNANIMOUSLY AT A RE- 
CENT MEETING OF THE SEATTLE-KING COUNTY 
CHAPTER OF AMERICANS FOR DEMOCRATIC 
ACTION 
Whereas sharp differences in military and 

diplomatic policies regarding the Far East 

had developed between the President of the 

United States and Gen. Douglas McArthur; 

and 
Whereas the President of the United 

States, fully recognizing the ability of Gen- 

eral MacArthur and his prestige and value in 

the Far East, made every legitimate at- 
tempt to resolve those differences satisfac- 
torily, even to the extent of taking the un- 
precedented action of flying to Wake Island 
to confer with the general; and 

Whereas General MacArthur, prior to and 
since the Wake Island conference, has per- 
sisted in issuing public statements at vari- 
ance with the diplomatic and military poli- 
cies of the United States as determined, 
under the Constitution of the United States, 
by the President who is assisted in reaching 
his conclusions by the Department of State 
and the Department of Defense, including 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff; and 

Whereas General MacArthur's reckless dis- 
regard of the authority of his Commander 
in Chief was creating confusion, consterna- 
tion, and fear among the free peoples of the 
world, without whose cooperation America 
cannot hope to stem the tide of commu- 
nism; and 

Whereas General MacArthur did not see fit 
to resign his positions and thereby relieve 
himself of the clear-cut responsibility to 
carry out policies with which he did not 
agree but did instead remain in the positions 
and continue to disregard repeated instruc- 
tions of his superiors; and 

Whereas these actions of General MacAr- 
thur constituted gross insubordination, 
flouted the American tradition of military 
subordination to civilian authority and vio- 
lated the letter and spirit of the Constitution 
of the United States: Now, therefore be it 

Resolved; That the King County Chapter, 

Americans for Democratic Action whole- 

heartedly commends the President of the 

United States for his action in dismissing 

General MacArthur; and be it further 
Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 

sent to the President of the United States, 

to Senators MacNuson and Carn, to Con- 
gressmen MITCHELL and JACKsoN, and to the 
press. 


Books a Ruling Passion in Library 
Trustee’s Life 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 4, 1951 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, once 
again my congressional district has been 
honored by the selection of one of my 
constituents as Brooklyn’s man of the 
week. Sunday’s Brooklyn Eagle of June 
3, 1951, tellis a beautiful story about a 
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grand man, one I am pleased to count not 
only as a good neighbor but as a real 
friend—a hard-working, respected mem- 
ber of our community. 

May the Lord spare Harold J. Baily 
for many years to come so that he may 
carry on his fine work. 


BROOKLYN’s MAN OF THE WEEK: BOOKS A 
RULING PASSION IN LIBRARY TRUSTEE’s LIFE 


(By Richard J. Roth) 


As secretary of the Brooklyn Public Li- 
brary's board of trustees, Harold J. Baily 
has been instrumental in promoting the ex- 
pansion of one of Brooklyn's most valuable 
community facilities. 

His interest in books is personal as well as 
public-spirited, and while he has been sery- 
ing the borough library he has not neglected 
his own. In the Baily home at 3437 Bed- 
ford Avenue there is a collection of more 
than 2,000 volumes that would be the envy 
of many a public library in a smaller munic- 
ipality. 

Perhaps Mr. Baily’s greatest service to 
Brooklyn since he became a library trustee in 
1939 and secretary in 1942 was his work dur- 
ing 1949 and 1950 as a member of Governor 
Dewey’s Committee for State Aid to Li- 
braries. As a result of the committee’s la- 
bors, Brooklyn got a large share of an appro- 
priation of several million dollars, approved 
by the legislature without a dissenting vote. 

Brooklyn was nct alone in its gratitude for 
Mr. Baily’s efforts to win State aid. At the 
annual conference this year of the trustee’s 
division of the State Library Association he 
was elected chairman. Last year he was 
named counsel to the State Library Trustee's 
Foundation. In addition, he is a former vice 
president of the trustees division of the 
American Library Association. 

Despite the extent of his library work, 
which also includes service as chairman of 
the library committees of the Brooklyn Civil 
Council and the Nottingham Association and 
as executive board member of the Friends of 
the Brooklyn Public Library, he has distin- 
guished himself in many other fields, both in 
and out of the legal profession. 

In his law office at 165 Broadway, Manhat- 
tan, and in his home stands much evidence 
of his diversified cultural interests. An art 
and literary collector of note, he is also an 
author and artist and this combination of 
critic and creator is displayed in his library 
and on his office walls. 

Mr. Baily is one of the staunchest admirers 
of the talents of Edmund Blampied, regarded 
as one of the world’s top etchers and water- 
colorists, and the Baily collection of that 
artist’s works is among the largest, if not 
the largest in existence. Fifty of Blampied’s 
pictures were lent by the borough lawyer 
a few years ago for a month-long exhibition 
at the Ingersoll Memorial Library at Grand 
Army Plaza. 

Just a year ago visitors to the library were 
treated to another unique display from Mr. 
Baily’s private library, an exhibit devoted to 
the United States Supreme Court. Mr. Baily 
lent his collection of autographed official and 
personal protraits of justices. 

The tall, well-built lawyer was born on 
St. James Place, September 23, 1887, the son 
of a British-born immigrant who rose from 
a job as a railroad conductor to a place on 
the Cotton Exchange. After graduating from 
Boys High School in 3 years, he entered 
Amherst College, emerging with a bachelor 
of arts degree in 1908. Supreme Court Jus- 
tice Harold Burton was a classmate. 

Mr. Baily has never lost his enthusiasm 
for his alma mater or for Beta Theta Pi, 
his undergraduate fraternity. He was presi- 
dent of the Amherst Club for 4 years, chief 
executive officer of the fraternity for 9 years, 
and a member of the Amherst Alumni Coun- 
cil and several visiting committees. He is 
also active in the Purdue Club and the 

Harvard Club. 


In 1908 he made a preliminary choice be- 
tween the law and engineering and entered 
Purdue University’s Engineering School. 
After a year, however, he changed his mind 
and entered Harvard Law School. 

“Originally I had a notion that you 
couldn’t be a success at the law and still 
keep your ideals,” he explained. “But I de- 
cided I was wrong, and I would rather work 
with people, as in the law.” 

After 6 years of legal work with Theodore 
L. Frothingham, Mr. Baily began 2 years of 
service as a special attorney with the De- 
partment of Justice. Poor eyesight prevent- 
ed his entry into the service, so he made his 
contribution to the World War I effort by 
working on espionage cases in the Supreme 
Court. 

Since 1919 he has engaged in a general pri- 
vate practice, particularly in the field of 
wills, estates, and trusts. He is a member 
of bar associations in Brooklyn, Manhattan, 
and on State and national levels, and an ac- 
tive member on several key committees in 
the groups. 

In 1923 Mr. Baily married the former Mar- 
guerite Halsted. Officiating at the ceremony 
was the revered Brooklyn minister, the Rev- 
erend S. Parkes Cadman, a family friend of 
the Baily family. Mr. and Mrs. Baily now are 
active at the Flatbush-Tompkins Congrega- 
tional Church. 

As an author, Mr. Baily again proves his 
versatility. He is editor of the current edi- 
tion of Baird’s Manual of American College 
Fraternities, a 966-page volume, and has 
written many commentaries for fraternal 
and other magazines. 

The National Interfraternity Conference 
is another favorite Baily activity. He has 
served as an Officer of every rank from treas- 


urer to chairman, and is currently chairman 


of the group’s committee on idealism and 
spiritual inspiration. 

In his “spare time,” obviously a mislead- 
ing phrase, Mr. Baily continues to take part 
in the work of the board of managers of the 
Central YMCA. He also is a member of the 
Phi Beta Kappa Alumni, a founding mem- 
ber of the Phi Beta Kappa Associates, and a 
member of the Rembrandt Club and Shakes- 
peare Association. 


Pay Too Much? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
` IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 4, 1951 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, you certainly thought you were 
overcharged if and when you paid $1.10 
for round steak; $1.25 or more for sirloin 
or T-bone. You were just as outraged 
if you sold fat beef cattle under the re- 
cent roll-back. Letters from farmers 
raising cattle itemize their costs and 
prove that they just cannot put beef on 
the market at DiSalle’s prices without 
substantial loss. Bitter are the com- 
plaints of housewives who are unable to 
stretch the family budget to include the 
usual purchase of groceries and beef. 

Prices all along the line go up and up 
as do wages for certain favored groups, 
If you are an average citizen, it makes 
little difference what you buy, no matter 
what your wage or income, you have diffi- 
culty in getting enough of good quality 
merchandise to meet your former stand- 
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ard of living. The worker with $100 a 
week pay check finds after deductions 
and taxes that it buys him no more than 
did $50 or less a few years ago. 

Inflation, that is, the condition where 
most everyone has more dollars but for 
those dollars gets either no more or less 
than he did before, is with us. It is 
growing like a mushroom which was not 
there the night before but by noon of 
the next day is full grown. 

So, naturally, you ask how come and 
what about it? The first question is easy 
to answer—our Government has, ever 
since 1933 with one exception, been 
spending mcre money than it had. It 
taxed and then taxed again and on top 
of that it borrowed. It not only gave 
away millions of dollars through special 
payments to one group and then another, 
but since 1941 and up to July 1950, it 
gave $81,000,000,000 to foreign countries. 
If we had all contributed that $81,000,- 
000,000 equally each of us would have 
kicked in at least $1,528. Yet the Gov- 
ernment continues to spend beyond its 
income. 

Naturally, people who receive wages or 
a salary want the good things to which 
they are accustomed before prices went 
up—so wages and salaries go up. Ulti- 
mately, there are more dollars than there 
are goods and we have inflation. Higher 
incomes buy less. 

WHAT TO DO ABOUT IT? 


The answer is just as simple. But not 
so easy to take. It is—do without, buy 
less until production catches up with the 
supply of dollars. But no one, least of 
all your Government, seems to be willing 
to do that. Individuals who have be- 
come accustomed to a certain way of life 
are only acting characteristically when, 
as do all of us, we object to getting along 
on less or with fewer conveniences, 

To end inflation it is not necessary that 
individuals drastically lower their stand- 
ard of living, all they need do is to quit 
buying unnecessary so-called luxury 
items. 

But there is no excuse for the Govern- 
ment trying to force our one-hundred- 
and-fifty-odd million people to give all 
the rest of the people in the world what 
a few “do-gooders” think they should 
have, even though they have not asked 
for it. 

Defense appropriations—yes. But 
keep them within reason. Few, indeed, 
are the military men who do not ask the 
Congress for far more than they actually 
need. Giving those charged with the 
defense of our country the dollars they 
ask does not necessarily give us defense. 

General Marshall just said that the 
$35,000,000,000 recently appropriated for 
national defense would today purchase 
but $27,000,000,000 worth of defense ma- 
tériel—this, because of inflation. Infla- 
tion which came to us under our price- 
control system. A system which we will 
be asked to extend this month. So price 
control is not the answer as every farm- 
er, merchant, and worker should know 
by this time. 

Price control is to our national econ- 
omy what a handful of emery dust is to 
a delicate piece of machinery—a wreck- 
er. It is a creator of scarcities; a con- 
tributor to rationing by which it will be 
followed. Each causes the spending of 


* 
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additional dollars for more employees— 
none of whom contribute anything to 
production, lack of which is one of the 
causes of inflation. 

Under the law of supply and demand 
there were injustices, but nothing in 
harmful results equal to the destruction, 
the unfairness of the man-made, price- 
control system. 

Yes, every time I buy a piece of meat 
or anything else and I am forced to pay 
what I think an exhorbitant price, and 
every time I sell something for what I 
think is less than I should receive, I look 
toward price control, but when I remem- 
ber what it did to us before; how many 
new jobs it calls for, its cost, I conclude 
I would rather work and live as we did 
before we heard of DiSalle or rationing. 
The remedy is less spending by Uncle 
Sam. 


Civil Defense Workmen’s Compensation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 31, 1951 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to call the attention of my col- 
leagues to the following resolution 
adopted by the Association of State 
Planning and Development Agencies at 
its sixth annual conference at Miami 
Beach, Fla., on April 18, 1951. 

I have sought to take care of the con- 
tingencies referred to in the resolution in 
my bill H. R. 3693. 


RESOLUTION ADOPTED BY ASSOCIATION OF STATE 
PLANNING AND DEVELOPMENT AGENCIES AT 
THE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE SIXTH AN- 
NUAL CONFERENCE, Miami Bach, FLA, 
APRIL 18, 1951 
CIVIL DEFENSE WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION 


Whereas the States and the localities are 
jol ning in the vast civil defense undertaking 
made necessary by the national emergency; 
and 

Whereas the nature of this emergency is 
such that, in the event of all-out war or 
enemy attack, the lives of those engaged in 
civil defense activities will be greatly en- 
dangered; and 

Whereas any bombing or other attack on 
any part of the United States will result, if 
it comes, by reason of aggression against 
our Nation, and not just against a State or 
locality; and 

Whereas the cost of workmen’s compensa- 
tion insurance in the event of such bomb- 
ings or other attack would be particularly 
onerous on both the State and local gov- 
ernments, and on private business, wherever 
such attack occurred: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Association of State 
Planning and Development Agencies urges 
upon the Congress of the United States the 
importance of Federal action recognizing and 
accepting national responsibility for partici- 
pating in the cost of such insurance covering 
civil defense workers; and be it further 

Resolved, That the Association of State 
Planning and Development Agencies pledges 
its cooperation to that end, both through ac- 
tivity of its members within their own States, 
and through their Members of Congress, and 
through cooperation with other national 
groups interested in this subject. 
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Foolish Politics 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARENCE J. BROWN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 4, 1951 


Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recor, I include the following editorial 
from the St. Louis Globe-Democrat: 


FOOLISH POLITICS 


Congressman THoMas B. Curtis, Republi- 
can from the Twelfth Missouri District, is 
making regular reports to his constituents 
via a newsletter. This is not a new device 
by which an officeholder keeps in touch with 
those who elected him, and those whose votes 
he may need again. Senator Tarr used it 
effectively last fall. Other Congressmen do 
it. Governor Smith has been doing it for 
some time. 

In the current letter, Mr. CURTIS has come 
up with a well-written and informative re- 
port in which he discusses the franking 
privileges, small business in which he is 
especially interested, Federal debt and ex- 
penditures, an issue which finds him on the 
firing line in supporting all legislation that 
will keep down Government spending in 
areas where it may be cut without impair- 
ing national security. 

He devotes a paragraph to “Impeach Tru- 
man.” It reflects a fairness of approach to 
the MacArthur controversy that might well 
be read by some Republicans in Congress who 
are not so interested in the facts in the dis- 
missal of the General as they are in its pos- 
sible political content. Says Mr. CURTIS: 

“My reaction to the demand for Mr. Tru- 
man’s impeachment (and I received many 
letters proposing this even before the Mac- 
Arthur incident) is, ‘Keep your shirt on.’ 

“Mr. Truman is our elected President. 
Even though the 1948 election produced one 
of the smallest votes we have had in some 
time and he did not get a majority of the 
votes cast, essentially, in my opinion, the 
Republican Party is at fault for the situation. 

“The people were ready and anxious for 
a change of administration in 1948, but the 
Republican Party failed to bring the issues 
before the people. 

“It allowed the record of one of the finest 
Congresses we have had to be smeared by 
the ‘big lie’ as one of the worst. 

“The party didn't fight its battle. I don't 
blame the people. Mr. Truman is no differ- 
ent now than he was in 1948 or, in my opin- 
ion, than when he was the ‘supervisor’ of 
Jackson County. 

“I repeat, he is the President, and even 
though I may disagree fundamentally with 
him, we must work together wherever and 
whenever it is possible. 

“In the face of a declared and powerful 
enemy and great domestic problems, we have 
much to do. Let's get on with it. There is 
an election coming up next year, when we 
can resolve political differences.” 

The Globe-Democrat endorses these senti- 
ments. As every reader knows, this news- 
paper has consistently opposed the Roosevelt 
New Deal and the Truman Fair Deal in their 
socialistic aims. We have found much that 
is iniquitous and dangerous in the domestic 
policies of both Presidents. We supported 
Dewey for President twice because of those 
views, which we still hold. 

Purther, we have repeatedly criticized the 
deals made at Yalta, Tehran, and Potsdam; 
have said that State Department vacillation 
in the Far East—coupled with the deals made 
with Stalin—is responsible for Korea. 
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But when the authority of the President 
of the United States, whatever may be his 
competence or incompetence, is challenged 
and defied by a man in military command, 
however high his rank, the right of the Chief 
Executive to discharge the military man 
should be supported. This is this news- 
paper's sentiment in the present controversy, 
although we believe the dismissal was 
bungled and that it was most unfortunate 
in its handling. 

The past few days have seen a crisis de- 
velop in Iran where the dispute with Great 
Britain over oil and nationalization shows 
no signs of settlement. In fact, the situa- 
tion is at the explosive point now. 

To this may be added the imminence of 
trouble in Yugoslavia; the smoldering stale- 
mate in Germany. In this vast area, indeed, 
are to be found the focal points of danger, 
which add up to much more than Korea. 

For these reasons, this newspaper has sup- 
ported the President on the broad ground 
that he is right, in this instance, in his think- 
ing on foreign policy. 

We believe with Representative Curtis that 
if the Republican Party hadn't been a victim 
of anemia and even cowardice in 1948 the 
story today would be different. 

We regret that the antics of some GOP 
Members of Congress during the present Sen- 
ate hearings invite no confidence on the part 
of the public that here is to be found the 
leadership which the country needs at this 
time of crisis. 

We have said it before and we say it again: 
The Republicans fumbled Truman into the 
White House in 1948, and they will do it 
again if they don’t mend their ways. 

Their melodramatic poses as military ex- 
perts in the questioning at the Senate hear- 
ings add nothing to party stature. Their 
maladroitness has already backfired and there 
will be more of it if the hearings are pro- 
tracted into the summer. 

“We have much to do. Let's get on with 
it,” says Representative Curtis. Bravo. 


Inflation Worse Than Military Defeat 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. RAY J. MADDEN 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 4, 1951 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing editorial by James De Laurier, of 
the Hammond (Ind.) Times, warns of 
the danger to our economy if controls 
are not applied during this critical 
emergency: 

EXTENDING CONTROLS 

Many Congressmen are in a peculiar posi- 
tion. They are aware of the dangers of 
inflation and they want to do all they can 
to combat it. But they are faced with the 
problem of satisfying the people who elected 
them, and in some instances controls are 
regarded as damaging by large groups of 
voters. Some Congressmen, annoyed with 
the administration on many issues, have 
said that if the Government wishes to re- 
tain any power at all, it will have to change 
or surrender controls on certain items. The 
recent freeze of cattle prices is an attempt 
to quiet some of this criticism. 

The emergency control provisions of the 
Defense Production Act are due to expire on 
June 30. If Congress does not extend the 
controls it seems logical to assume that 
prices will begin an upward trend on July 
1. Rises in prices would mean automatic pay 
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increases to some 3,000,000 workers who have 
contracts based on the cost of living. Other 
unions would immediately move to see that 
the :nen they represent receive wage boosts. 
The dizzy merry-go-round of inflation pre- 
sumably would move faster and faster until 
we would be unable to do anything except 
hold on and hope the ride would not stop 
too suddenly. 

For successful price and wage controls it is 
necessary for the administrators to have 
powers which cannot be withdrawn when- 
ever a particular group feels injured. The 
powers should be used judiciously and exer- 
cised so that no group is needlessly discrim- 
inated against. But it must also be certain 
that no individual pressure group can tie the 
hands of the men who administer the con- 
trols. If controls vanish at the end of June, 
or if their authority should be so diluted as 
to make them useless, it is possible that an 
inflationary spiral more deadly than any 
military defeat could occur. 


Dope Effects Fatal to Five Teen-Agers— 
Addict Clubs Use Dues for Drugs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. L. GARY CLEMENTE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 4, 1951 


Mr. CLEMENTE. Mr. Speaker, in re- 
cent months we have learned of a wide- 
spread drug addiction that is sweeping 
through the elementary and secondary 
schools in many cities throughout the 
country. Our young people are being 
exploited by dope peddlers who lead 
them into the use of narcotics, thereby 
widening the market for the sale of 
drugs. 

Every Member of Congress, I am sure, 
will be interested in the following article 
on this subject that appeared Tuesday, 
May 29, 1951, in the New York World- 
Telegram and Sun: 


Dore EFFECTS FATAL To Five TEEN-AGERS— 
ADDICT CLUBS Use DUES ror DRUGS 


Five teen-age dope addicts have died in 
recent months. Other adolescent drug users 
in New York City form clubs and pay regular 
dues just to insure their dosage. One 14- 
year-old former drug user “knows at least 
100 kids on the stuff.” 

These were some of the disclosures on the 
illicit drug problem made last night on a 
telecast over Station WPIX. The program 
The Truth About Teen-Age Addiction was 
conducted by Harry Brundidge as his weekly 
crime report. 

On the panel discussing the addiction 
problem were Dr. Clare C. Baldwin, assistant 
superintendent of schools; Max Rubinstein, 
principal of Junior High School 120, and Ed- 
ward J. Mowery, World-Telegram and Sun 
staff writer. 

Sitting behind a screen out of reach of the 
television cameras were a teen-ager who 
started to use drugs at 13, and his mother. 
Their identities were carefully guarded. 

DISBELIEVED EARLY STORIES 

“Teen-age addiction,” Dr. Baldwin de- 
clared, “began to endanger New York schools 
last spring, shortly after Mr. Mowery’s arti- 
cles on the problem appeared in the World- 
Telegram and Sun. 

“I’m frank to confess that I placed little 
or no credence in the stories at first. I had 
never encountered such a danger in more 
than 15 years as an educator. We were very 


wrong. This problem has swept to virtually 
every school district in the city. 

“Tve learned that some children join clubs 
(of addicts) and pay regular dues so they'll 
be insured of their dosage. While the junior 
and senior high schools have received the 
brunt of the danger, elementary schools also 
must be watched carefully to contain the ad- 
diction spread.” 


MOWERY DISPUTES FIGURES 


Asserting that Dr. William Jansen's recent 
statement that only 154 drug addicts could be 
found throughout the school system was in 
“startling contrast” to police and other fig- 
ures, Mr. Mowery said: 

“These addicted youngsters (the 154) were 
known drug users requiring hospitalization. 
In reality, estimates on teen-age addicts to- 
day vary from 5,200 to 15,000 in New York 


City. Police officials say Manhattan has 
2,000; Brooklyn, 1,500; Bronx, 1,000, and 
Queens, 700. 


“Hundreds of children have quit school 
after being introduced to heroin in the past 
6 months. Five children have died in the 
same period from dope's effects.” 


BOY SPEAKS TO AUDIENCE 


Mr. Brundidge asked questions of 
“Johnny” and his mother behind the screen. 
Only their silhouettes were visible to the 
television audience. 

In a clear voice, “Johnny” admitted he 
stole articles, lied about his movements, and 
experienced the dreamy reaction of a heroin 
addict. How did he first try dope? 

“A friend gave me the drug,” he said 
softly. “I was 13. My friend died (from 

). Then I knew I had to quit junk. 
I know from 25 to 50 teen-age dope users in 
m' own neighborhood. Altogether, I know 
about 100 kids who take dope. They're 
mostly in school. 


MOTHER WARNS PARENTS 


“No one can find out whether some kids 
are on the stuff or not. They even fool their 
parents for months. I know kids on H 
(heroin) who rob stores, hold up taxi drivers, 
and steal pocketbooks.” 

Dr. Baldwin revealed that school children 
have been interviewed by investigators in 
the State Narcotics Probe being conducted 
by Attorney General Nathaniel Goldstein 
and the interviews have been recorded on 
tape. 


TELECAST HAMPERS DOPE PROBE, GOLDSTEIN 
Says 


Attorney General Nathaniel L. Goldstein, 
in a sharp letter to Maximilian Moss, presi- 
dent of the board of education, today ob- 
jected to the appearance of the two school 
officials on the TV program, insisting they 
had disclosed confidential information and 
impeded his investigation. Mr. Goldstein, 
however, refused to say what the informa- 
tion was or how the investigation had been 
impeded. 

Mr. Goldstein declared the school officials 
had taken occasion “to explain part of my 
confidential work in their particular areas 
and to offer comments on it, which I con- 
sider not only as attempts at self-seeking 
publicity, but also as interferring with the 
inquiry. * * * I will not tolerate fur- 
ther exposures of my investigation by ill- 
informed and self-seeking individuals.” 

In a press interview, the attorney general 
also rapped Dr. Williar: Jansen, superin- 
tendent of schools, for releasing his recent 
report saying there were only 154 known 
addicts in city schools. 

Mr. Goldstein said he had asked Dr. Jansen 
for such a report, but that it had been re- 
leased to the press before it was sent to him. 
He critcized Dr. Jansen's figures as ridicu- 
lously low, and said his own investigation 
had found more than 500 teen-age addicts in 
the city. 
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Mr. Moss, in a telegram to Mr. Goldstein, 
said: 

“Regret ineptness of our professional staff 
in unwarranted and premature disclosure of 
facts obtained in narcotic investigation be- 
ing conducted by you as attorney gen- 
eral. * * * This delicate situation re- 
quires that all data be deemed highly con- 
fidential and not revealed until released by 
you. Please be assured that orders will be 
issued to reestablish complete cooperation in 
spirit and fact.” 


A Hospital Plan for a Major Disaster 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 4, 1951 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following article from the 
May 1951 Medical Annals of the District 
of Columbia: 


A HOSPITAL PLAN FOR A MAJOR DISASTER 


(By Milton Frocks, M. D., lieutenant colonel 
Medical Reserve Corps, U. S. Army; Wil- 
liam G. Sorrell, M. D., major, Medical Re- 
serve Corps, U. S. Army, Theodore R. 
Pinckney, M. D., major, Medical. Reserve 
Corps, U. S. Army) 


REQUISITES 


Before attempting to formulate a hospital 
plan, our group read the records and critiques 
of a large number of minor and major 
disasters in this country, discussions of prep- 
arations for disaster in the Nation as a whole 
and in the Washington area, and considerable 
information concerning the destructive ef- 
fects of atomic bomb explosions on men and 
materials, 

Three conclusions were reached from the 
experience of the disasters in the past: 

(a) A formulated plan (no matter how 
well done) is always of great value: Con- 
fusion is rampant at such times, and a “blue- 
print for disaster” at least charts a definite 
course of action. Even in one case when the 
written plan could not be found at the time 
of the disaster it was said to have been of 
value because several people remembered 
some of its contents. 

(b) The principal value of the plan in the 
organization of personnel: Because of the 
unpredictability of the type of disaster, of 
the types and amounts of supplies necessary, 
and of the amount of hospital expansion 
necessary, the clear-cut delegation of re- 
sponsibility to individuals who are aware and 
thinking of their responsibility is the best 
way to attain the flexibility necessary to 
meet any disaster, great or small. The per- 
sonnel in charge of their various sections 
will have had their plans made as to the 
steps they will take to meet the various sit- 
uations which could occur. 

(c) Frequent rehearsal and study of the 
plan is important: It is our suggestion that 
the plan be incorporated in the bylaws of 
the hospital staff. The section heads should 
be appointed for 3-year periods and called 
upon to report at the hospital staff meet- 
ings every 6 months. These section heads 
should be individuals who are relatively 
permanently established in the community 
and not members of the resident staff. 

Hospital disaster plans of the past have 
been for the most part designed for relatively 
minor disasters. With the advent of atomic 
explosions the situation has radically 
changed. With the possibility of casualties 
numbering in the tens of thousands instead 
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of tens or hundreds, the necessity for cen- 
tral coordination of hospital plans, of cen- 
tral stockpiling, and of central direction of 
evacuation and transfer of patients between 
hospitals is evident. 

It is our opinion that this new factor in 
hospitalization planning must be expressed 
by standardization of hospital plans to the 
extent that there be uniform number and 
naming of section heads or officers. This 
would allow easier and better communica- 
tion with the central authority on specific 
problems of planning. For example, the cen- 
tral authority could communicate directly to 
the attention of all supply heads or officers 
any information as to stockpiling which he 
wished. 

It is easily seen that this plan parallels the 
Army staff organizations, in which communi- 
cations or meetings of all Ordnance or Sup- 
ply officers have been arranged, and it is be- 
lieved that this standardization is now neces- 
sary because of the greatly increased im- 
portance of central direction. 

The details of hospitals disaster plans for 
large and for small hospitals would neces- 
sarily be different, but all of the plans could 
be conveniently arranged into four sections 
with four section heads or officers: (1) chief 
or administrator, (2) professional services; 
(3) supplies, and (4) physical plant and 
hospital expansion. 

CHIEF OR ADMINISTRATOR 

The chief or administrator should be 
the motivator of this plan. He should dele- 
gate responsibility for various phases of this 
plan to subordinates in his section and to 
heads of the other three sections. The fol- 
lowing sections should be under the direct 
supervision of the chief: (a) Coordinator 
of personnel, (b) communications, and (c) 
admissions and receiving of patients. 

(a) Coordinator of personnel: As coor- 
dinator of personnel, the chief should have 
a master list of all personnel involved in 
this plan, their alternates, and their specific 
duties. This list could be made up through 
the cooperation of the section chiefs. In 
case of an emergency this list could be 
taken out and these people notified to re- 
port for immediate duty. The details of 
notification will be taken up under com- 
munications. 

As stated, the section heads should make 
reports every 6 months in order to keep 
the chief informed as to their progress in 
completing their part of the plan. In the 
interim they should consult with each other 
and with the chief in order to help solve 
their individual problems and to avoid dup- 
lication of effort. > 

In addition to the known available per- 
sonnel, it is a reasonable assumption that 
volunteer workers will offer their services 
to the hospital. They should report to the 
personnel section of the chief's office and 
be assigned duties according to their quali- 
fications. 

(b) Communications: Normally commun- 
ications will be carried on by telephone if 
this service is not disrupted. In the event 
that the telephone service is not operating, 
arrangements should be made to have a 
two-way radio available. A police scout car 
would answer the purpose. Necessary mes- 
sages could be relayed through its radio 
headquarters. From there it is possible that 
the telephone service could be used. If 
not, the headquarters’ radio could send the 
messages to the local police stations for de- 
livery or through scout cars in the appro- 
priate locality. A taxicab two-way radio 
could be used similarly. (These assump- 
tions may be outside the administrative 
sphere of the hospital, but such communi- 
cations can only be arranged through the 
cooperation of the chief and the local au- 
thorities in charge of the plan for the 
whole community.) The ideal arrangement 
would be a permanently installed two-way 


radio in the hospital, but the cost would be 
prohibitive unless the normal use of it 
would compensate for the investment. 

In order to save time, the notification of 
all personnel, in case of an emergency, should 
be carried out in the following manner. The 
chief receives notification of the emergency 
from local authorities. He takes out the 
master plan and notifies the section heads 
or their assistants in the hospital. The sec- 
tion heads will notify their subordinates to 
report for immediate duty. By pyramiding 
this notification procedure much time will 
be saved. In a disaster time is one of the 
most important factors. 

(c) Admissions and receiving of patients: 
This section will bear a tremendous burden in 
a major disaster. When a group of patients 
are brought into this section, each patient 
should be placed in an emergency room and 
given a brief examination by a physician. 
While this is going on an orderly or nurse's 
aide should tie an emergency medical tag to 
the patient’s wrist. This tag should have 
space for the patient’s name, address, re- 
ligion, diagnosis, and drugs administered, 
The orderly should fill in as much of this 
tag as possible, with the aid of the physi- 
cian where technical information is desired. 
After sufficient first aid is given to the pa- 
tient, he should be transferred to the ward 
designated for his type of injury. The emer- 
gency rooms mentioned above could be out- 
patient clinic rooms converted for this emer- 
gency, since they are usually on the first 
fioor and near the entrance of the hospital. 

Those patients brought in dead or who die 
in the hospital should be transferred to the 
morgue. The morgue will have to be ex- 
panded also, since in a major disaster a large 
number of deaths are inevitable. The 
morgue should be guarded by a policeman or 
reliable guard until the bodies are properly 
identified. In this connection an arrange- 
ment must be made ahead of time with the 
city coroner for the disposition of the dead, 
since in the city of Washington, D. C., a body 
cannot be moved without a death certificate 
being properly filled out. In a disaster it 
would be very unlikely that any physician 
could fulfill the requirement of having 
treated the patient within the last 10 days 
prior to death. Since this is all governed by 
law, it is a problem for the coroner, but it will 
become a problem for the hospital if there is 
a large accumulation of dead bodies which 
cannot be disposed of because of legal tech- 
nicalities, 


PROFESSIONAL AND ALLIED SERVICES 


There must be maintained one or more 
registers in the hospital containing the 
names, addresses, and telephone numbers of 
all personnel concerned; and there should 
be a master plan whereby each person no- 
tified would know what he is expected to do 
and whom he in turn is expected to notify. 
There must also be included alternate chains 
of notification in case any link is broken, 
thus preventing the loss of any large seg- 
ment of needed personnel. We may also 
consider that, if the catastrophe is of suf- 
ficient magnitude, all radio stations and 
even mobile loud-speaker units would sound 


the alarm and bring the hospital personnel 


and community at large into a state of 
emergency. 

The professional group of the hospital 
must be organized into teams, such as burn 
teams, shock teams, orthopedic teams, sur- 
gical teams, medical teams, and such spe- 
cialty teams as radiologists, anesthetists, eye, 
ear, nose and throat specialists, psychoneu- 
rologists, and laboratory technicians. The 
over-all plan must take into consideration 
the fact that the various teams may have to 
work for a few hours, for many hours, or 
even for many days; thus, so far as per- 
sonnel is concerned, adequate provision must 
be made for rest, nourishment, and recupera- 
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tion, or else at the end of 12 or 24 hours the 
entire personnel may be so exhausted that 
it can no longer function efficiently and the 
hospital will lese its usefulness as a unit. 

The nurses likewise must be organized into 
teams, in regard both to time and to sery- 
ices. The nurses should be trained to per- 
form many of the duties normally performed 
by physicians, such as the control of hemor- 
rhage, the giving of intravenous fluids and 
medication, the cleansing and suturing of 
smaller wounds, and the preliminary immo- 
bilization of fractures and bandaging of 
wounds. Likewise, those usually designated 
as nurses’ aides, orderlies, and medical at- 
tendants should be trained to do many of 
the more routine things normally done by 
the nurses and physicians; thus, they must 
be trained in the basic elements of first aid, 
of wound contamination, control of shock 
by the position of the patient, and the han- 
dling of patients without supervision, even 
though the patients are seriously wounded, 

The housekeeping department must be pre- 
pared to cope with the expanding demands 
for keeping the various rooms clean and 
orderly, supplying clean linen as needed, 
and handling the increased food supply as 
indicated. The engineer group would be 
prepared to keep in working order all of the 
machinery in spite of the increased demand 
and to operate emergency and improvised 
equipment. Certain persons (professional 
and nonprofessional) would report at the 
receiving room immediately to identify and 
tag as far as possible each casualty, sending 
the dead to previously arranged ei ergency 
morgues and the injured to designated 
emergency operating rooms, main operating 
rooms, or the wards. 

There should be a large group of trained 
volunteers available to be called in such a 
catastrophe to fill a prearranged assignment; 
thus, a volunteer would know beforehand 
that he or she is to report to the receiving 
Office, to the chief nurse, to the housekeeper, 
to the engineers, or to some such designated 
station or person as soon as he is called. 
More and more it becomes apparent that 
personnel must let it be known where they 
my be contacted, whether it is day, night, 
Sunday, or holiday. 

There should be established a plan of com- 
munication to notify hospital personnel and 
volunteers not on duty of the progress and 
development of the disaster and its solution; 
and to notify relatives, police, and the press 
concerning the arrival, diagnosis, and prog- 
nosis of the casualties. Thus, the personnel 
not yet on duty would remain alert only 
as long as necessary. 

If the hospital is a university hospital, 
the senior and junior medical students 
might well be included in the plan. Pro- 
cedures of treatment of various types of cas- 
ualties should be closely standardized, well 
known by all personnel, and only changed 
as new information is obtained and accepted 
for treatments. If the catastrophe becomes 
one of several days’ duration, even such 
organizations as Boy Scouts, high-school 
cadets, ROTC units, veterans’ organiza- 
tions, Police Boys’ Clubs, etc., may have to 
be utilized. 

One person cannot be assigned to more 
than one hospital in case of a major catas- 
trophe. 

SUPPLIES 

The problem of supplies resolves itself into 
requirements, source of supply, and storage. 

(a) Requirements: The requirements of 
a hospital in meeting a disaster must be 
estimated even though the estimate cannot 
be exact. This estimate should be made in 


consultation with the other section heads. 


There will be needed large quantities of 
drugs, such as plasma, blood, oxygen, mor- 
phine, penicillin (and other antibiotics), in- 
travenous glucose solutions, antisepties, 
ointments for burns, and intravenous saline 
solutions. There also will be needed large 
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numbers of basic instruments, dressings, 
bandages, splints, and anesthetic machines. 

(b) Source of supply: The sources of sup- 
ply should be listed in detail; that is, their 
name, address, and telephone number, They 
should be contacted periodically and re- 
quested to give an estimate of the maximum 
amount of emergency items that they could 
deliver from their local warehouses on a mo- 
ment’s notice. Similarly, estimates for 
quantities they could furnish in 24 and 36 
hours should be procured. As stated by 
many authorities, blood and plasma banks 
cannot hope to meet any major disaster ade- 
quately, but this problem may be solved by 
bringing in these items by air from other 
cities. Here, again, cooperation between 
local authorities and the hospital will be 
necessary to supply properly the hospital 
and to keep the individual hospitals from 
bidding against each other for essential 
items. In the case of the drug houses men- 
tioned above, an assignment of certain drug 
houses for certain hospitals will have to be 
made by a local coordinator. And this is 
the key to making any plan work: definite 
assignments in these detaiis and no loose 
ends. 

(e) Storage: A certain amount of emer- 
gency supplies should be stored in the hos- 
pital. This will be limited by the size of the 
hospital and the amount of funds available 
for these supplies. (In view of the average 
hospital's financial status, a subsidy from 
governmental sources will be necessary.) 
Some of these supplies should be made up 
in emergency packets so that they could be 
issued to teams being sent to the scene of the 
disaster to administer first aid. 

These supplies should be checked over 
from time to time to be sure they remain in 
good condition. They should be replaced by 
fresh supplies periodically and those taken 
from storage put into active use. As the sec- 
tion heads and chief change their estimates 
of the possible requirements for a disaster 
plan, the type and quantity of supplies will 
be changed. 


PHYSICAL PLANT AND HOSPITAL EXPANSION 


In formulating such a plan at least four 
possible conditions must be borne in mind so 
far as the physical set-up of the hospital is 
concerned: (a) That the hospital will remain 
physically and mechanically intact with all 
utilities functioning as usual; (b) that the 
hospital plant will remain basically intact, 
but its major utilities such as electricity, 
lights, elevators, heating plant, and water 
supply temporarily or rather permanently 
interrupted; (c) that if the hospital becomes 
unusable for the receiving of casualties be- 
cause of its geographic relationship to the 
scene of the catastrophe, involving trans- 
portation, etc., the personnel of the hospital 
must be prepared to go to the scene of the 
accident or nearby to function in an entirely 
new physical plant; (d) thet the entire hos- 
pital may have to be evacuated, including 
its present complement of patients and per- 
sonnel, its own patients removed to a new 
location, and its personnel continue the care 
of those so removed, in addition to caring for 
new casualties as a result of the emergency. 

(a) There should be rooms prearranged to 
function as an emergency morgue, emer- 
gency treatment rooms, and operating rooms. 
The latter should be equipped to supply 
adequate light, sterilization facilities, and 
other supplies which could be kept either in 
the rooms themselves or in a known and 
easily accessible storage room, If any large 
quantity of supplies and equipment is kept 
under lock and key, the key must at all times 
be available from some designated person 
on duty in the hospital, and this person must 
know beforehand that it is his or her duty 
to unlock the supplies and issue the same 
according to a previously formulated plan. 

These emergency-treatment rooms should 
be easily accessible, and if posisble, on the 
ground floor in order to prevent the neces- 


sity for the use of elevators or stairways. 

Arrangements must be made to set up 
emergency beds by a prearranged plan of 
either using new rooms as wards, evacuating 
patients from certain wards to other wards, 
or by concentrating new patients in the 
wards already in use. Any plan whereby 
the patients already in the hospital could 
be spared the exposure to and contact with 
the newly arriving patients and the excite- 
ment and confusion incident thereto would 
be preferred to one which would otherwise 
bring the old and new patients together. 

Additional operating-room facilities must 
be planned for, either by expansion into new 
rooms or the utilization of additional tables 
in the regular operating rooms. Again, con- 
sideration must be given to such problems 
as light, heat, sterilization, and nearness to 
the supply of instruments, dressings, band- 
ages, water, and the receiving rooms. 

(b) Situation “b,” which presumes a 
breakdown in the major utilities, would call 
for storage batteries or battery lights and 
alternate sources of power to supply heat and 
light, etc. There would have to be a plan 
to bring water to the hospital, and the hos- 
pital would have to be prepared to function 
without the use of its elevators. If the 
building is a structure of one to three stories, 
such a situation might not be a major catas- 
trophe; but if it is a more recent building 
in a larger city with the general plan ap- 
proaching that of a skyscraper, attempting 
to function without elevators may in itself 
be a major problem in regard to transporta- 
tion of patients, securing of supplies, X-ray 
examinations of patients, etc. This plan 
may cali for the transfer of all the emergency 
facilities to a nearby building, which would 
then function as an emergency hospital. 

Since many patients would not have to be 
admitted to the hospital, some plan of evacu- 
ating them to their homes should be formu- 
lated; and there should be included a choice 
of follow-up procedures for their subsequent 
treatment and disposition. 

(c) Likewise there should be plans for 
moving to the area of the catastrophe well 
organized casualty teams to be transported 
upon short notice. These would include 
doctors, nurses, and attendants with their 
necessary basic equipment and supplies. 
They could be expected to function either 
at the site of the accident or in nearby 
buildings. These units would be indis- 
pensable if the hospital could no longer 
function as a unit to receive patients. There 
should be in the over-all plan two or three 
widely dispersed buildings, such as schools, 
churches, or areas which could be set up 
upon short notice as emergency hospitals. 
This would call for the study and remodeling 
of these buildings with such a use in mind. 

(d) Each hospital should be prepared to 
evacuate its patients, its personnel, and much 
of its equipment and supplies to previously 
designated and prepared buildings or areas, 
here to function as a hospital on the new 
site. Such dispersal calls for arrangements 
with organizations having fleets of trucks 
which could be utilized as ambulances for 
removal of the patients and would be avail- 
able to transport the supplies and personnel. 
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OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 4, 1951 
Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 


to extend my remarks in the RECORD, I 
include herewith an editorial entitied 


APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


“Joint Chiefs Versus MacArthur,” which 
appeared in the May 31, 1951, issue of 
the Washington Post: 


JOINT CHIEFS VERSUS MACARTHUR 


In sum, the testimony of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff was such as to justify the confidence 
of Americans in the judgment of their top 
military leaders. It was sober analysis, and— 
aside from the nonsensical flurry started by 
Senator Wiley over whether to try to compel 
General Bradley to describe the details of a 
confidential conversation with the Presi- 
dent—the questions and answers stuck pretty 
closely to the issues raised by the ouster of 
General MacArthur. The result was an over- 
whelming rebuttal of the MacArthur strat- 
egy and a clear demonstration of why Mac- 
Arthur was fired. 


1. REASONS FOR OUSTER 


General MacArthur was removed by the 
President, not by the Joint Chiefs. Secretary 
Marshall had already described the main 
factors in this decision—public statements 
which violated the President's directive, and 
a premature announcement which vitiated 
a Presidential cease-fire proposal. But the 
Joint Chiefs also noted that MacArthur was 
out of sympathy with their policy as relayed 
to him; Admiral Sherman called it “lack of 
responsiveness” and “a tendency to debate 
and in certain cases to criticize.” General 
Collins asserted that MacArthur had disre- 
garded policy instructions to use primarily 
South Korean troops in the approach to the 
Yalu River. General Bradley felt that 
civilian control of the military was jeop- 
ardized by MacArthur. 

But the ouster was not a casual decision. 
Each member of the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
made it plain that he respected MacArthur’s 
position and difficulties. It is evident that 
the firing weighed heavily on the Joint 
Chiefs; yet each concurred from a military 
point of view, though several admitted that 
it could have been better handled. General 
Collins added that if the President had not 
initiated the ouster, the Joint Chiefs might 
have been forced to do so at a later time, 


2. MAC ARTHUR’S MISJUDGMENT 


The testimony also showed that MarArthur 
repeatedly misjudged the enemy he was op- 
posing. Evidently he disregarded the intel- 
ligence reports available to him about the 
entry of the Chinese Communists in force. 
He also paid scant attention to the warnings 
from the Joint Chiefs about the disastrous 
physical split between the Eighth Army and 
Tenth Corps. MacArthur felt that it would 
be impossible to hold more than a beachhead 
without expansion of the war; yet even as 
he was sending his gloomy message, General 
Ridgway had succeeded in stabilizing a line. 
It is furthermore quite evident that Mac- 
Arthur either misinterpreted or distorted the 
Joint Chiefs’ message of January 12 outlining 
possible measures (such as the bombing of 
Manchuria) to be taken as a last resort if 
the situation did not improve. From the 
tesstimony of the Chiefs themseives, there - 
was no warrant for MacArthur’s saying that 
they were in agreement with him—at least 
without strong qualifications. 


3. BOMBING MANCHURIA VERSUS GLOBAL 
STRATEGY 

The unanimity with which the Joint Chiefs 
opposed an enlargement of the war—a war 
which is being won—was particularly im- 
pressive. It was opposed by each member— 
Army, Air Force, Navy, and the chairman— 
on the ground that it would commit too 
much of America’s power in something that 
would not be decisive and would imperil 
over-all defense. Reactions varied from Gen- 
eral Bradley's epigram of “wrong war, wrong 
place, wrong time, wrong enemy” to General 
Vandenberg’s objection to “pecking at the 
periphery” of the main enemy. General Col- 
lins posed a nice question in noting tha: 
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China's supply lines lead to Harbin, Vladi- 
vostok and eastern Siberia. “Now where do 
you stop?” he asked. Admiral Sherman sum- 
marized the main point: to go it alone 
“would jeopardize our long-term national 
security on a global basis.” 

These men were not mere automatons re- 
peating a predetermined line. The Joint 
Chiefs agreed on the broad issues but differed 
on details, as was evidenced by Admiral 
Sherman’s advocacy of a United Nations 
naval blockade of China whereas General 
Bradley opposed it. The strength of the 
testimony is that it consisted of independent 
opinions independently arrived at, but all 
leading to the same place. Now that the top 
military leaders have been heard, the Mac- 
Arthur clique ought to retreat silently to its 
corner. There ought to be no more ques- 
tion about the duty of a field commander 
to adhere to national policy. And by the 
same token there ought to be no more of 
the flimsy liaison and weak guidance from 
the Pentagon that contributed to the neces- 
sity for the removal of General MacArthur. 


Financing Our Expanding Defense 
Production 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM K. VAN PELT. 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 4, 1951 


Mr. VAN PELT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
a paper presented before the Industry- 
Armed Forces Conference at the Hotel 
Mayflower, May 15, by Hon. Chester D. 
Seftenberg, deputy for contract financ- 
ing to the Assistant Secretary of the Air 
Force. Mr. Seftenberg’s paper contains 
enlightening information concerning as- 
sistance the Government is prepared to 
extend to contractors interested in pro- 
ducing for the defense program. The 
paper answers many questions currently 
being put to Members of Congress by 
constituents. The paper follows: 

FINANCING OUR EXPANDING DEFENSE 
PRODUCTION 
(By Chester D. Seftenberg, deputy for con- 
tract financing to the Assistant Secretary 
of the Air Force (Management) ) 

The preceding speakers have told you 
about the tremendous defense procurement 
program which has been initiated. You have 
also been told of the extensive expansion of 
facilities required in order to effect the nec- 
essary broadening of the base of American 
production, 

It is now my privilege to discuss with you 
the means and methods which are available 
to aid defense contractors in financing that 
production and expansion. 


BASIC POLICY 


Two types of financing are made necessary 
by the defense build-up. Defense contrac- 
tors need financing to augment and 
strengthen their working capital position to 
the point necessary to enable them to per- 
form their contracts. They also need funds 
with which to pay for the new and expanded 
facilities which they must acquire—includ- 
ing bricks and mortar as well as machines 
and tools. While I propose to discuss sepa- 
rately these two requirements—working cap- 
ital and facilities funds—it would be well 
before doing so to outline the basic concepts 
of policy which underlie all Department of 


Defense contract-financing activities. These 


‘were enumerated in the October 14, 1950, di- 


rective of Mr. Lovett, Deputy Secretary of 
Defense. Quoting from the directive, “Fi- 
nancing must support procurement and 
should be designed to aid, not impede, essen- 
tial procurement, but should be so adminis- 
tered as to minimize the risk of monetary 
loss to the Government to the extent com- 
patible with aiding essential procure- 
ment *. Procuring activities in plac- 
ing contracts must give due regard to the 
financial capabilities of the supplier 
Government financing for production or 
service should be provided only if and to the 
extent reasonably required for prompt and 
efficient performance of Government con- 
tracts and subcontracts. 

“In determining what form of financing 
shall be recommended or made available, 
the following order of preference should gen- 
erally be observed * * *: (a) Private 
financing without governmental guaranty; 
(b) progress or partial payments; (c) guar- 
anteed loans, with financing institutions 
participating to an extent appropriate to the 
risk involved; and (d) advance payments.” 

Under date of February 1, 1951, Mr. Lovett 
issued a supplemental directive which stated 


in part that “Guaranteed loans under the 


V-loan program will be used primarily for 
working-capital purposes and such 
guaranty authority will not be used for loans 
for facilities expansion. * * * This does 
not preclude guaranties in cases in which a 
relatively small part of the loan might be 
used for facilities expansion of a minor or 
incidental nature provided that the borrow- 
er’s financial condition is such that the fa- 
cilities expansion will not delay nor impair 
repayment of the guaranteed loan which 
would be granted on a commercial banking 
basis.” 
WORKING CAPITAL 

Now, to turn to the financing of contrac- 
tor's working capital requirements. 

The amendment of the Assignment of 
Claims Act, recently passed by the Congress 
and now on the President’s desk for signa- 
ture, goes far toward removing bankers’ re- 
luctance to loan money on an assignment of 
defense contracts as collateral, and should 
open new avenues of borrowing from banks 
by contractors, with or without Government 
guaranties. 

The military departments prior to the cur- 
rent emergency had authority to make prog- 
ress or partial payments, as well as advance 
payments. To meet the exigencies of the 
emergency the percentage limits of progress 
payments have been liberalized. Also the 
base for computation of such payments has 
been broadened. Efforts have been made to 
shorten the time lag between approval or 
authorization of the payments and receipt of 
the money by the contractor. Accordingly 
contractors are enabled more quickly to re- 
cover funds they have invested in defense 
prpoduction. 

Prior to the emergency advance payments 
were applicable only in the case of negotiated 
contracts. Recently, by Executive order, the 
military departments were authorized to 
make advance payments in the case of adver- 
tised bid contracts, as well as negotiated con- 
tracts. Interest on such advance payments 
is charged normally at the rate of 4 percent 
per annum on the cash balances made avail- 
able. The Government's interest is protected 
by having the advance payments deposited in 
a special account under joint con- 
trol of the contractor and the contracting 
officer. This to any material or inventory ac- 
quired by reason of the advance payments 
passes immediately to the Government. Ad- 
vance payments, like progress and partial 
payments, are available only to prime con- 
tractors. 

The Defense Production Act of 1950 by 
authorizing the reestablishment of the 
V-loan program of World War II created a 
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potent tool in meeting the working capital 
problem created by the expanded defense 
procurement. It is available both to prime 
and subcontractors. Most of you, I believe, 
are familiar in a general manner with the 
V-loan, but I have found enough misunder- 
standing or misconception existing that I 
believe it would be well to explain the basic 
structure of this program. The program is 
not a gift nor a grant of Government funds. 
In effect, it is merely an extension of the 
normal banking relations of the contractor. 
I believe you are all familiar with the fact 
that there are statutory limitations con- 
cerning the amount any one bank can loan 
to any one borrower. Moreover, the ex- 
panded working capital requirements thrust 
on the contractor by defense production, in 
relation to his net worth and normal bor- 
rowing abilities, may have created a credit 
risk beyond the usual limits of his banker. 

When such situation occurs, and the 

banker would be willing to make the re- 
quired loan if it carries some form of Gov- 
ernment guaranty, the bank makes appli- 
cation for a V-loan guaranty to the Federal 
Reserve district bank in the district in which 
the bank is located. The Federal Reserve 
district bank forwards the application to the 
Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve 
System in Washington, and proceeds to 
make a credit analysis and field examination 
and report. These, when complete, are also 
forwarded to the Board of Governors for de- 
livery to the guaranteeing agency to whom 
the application was assigned. 
It is not improbable that the contractor is 
dealing with more than one military depart- 
ment. To speed up the process, the appli- 
cation and subsequent supporting material 
are referred to the military department hav- 
ing the preponderant interest in the un- 
filled dollar amount of the contracts which 
are to become collateral for the loan, That 
department then has the responsibility to 
service and to guarantee the loan. 

In processing the application, procurement 
authority is responsible for determining that 
the end product to be financed is necessary 
in the national defense and that no suitable 
alternate source is available without jeop- 
ardy to the defense effort. Working in par- 
allel, rather than in sequence, the comp- 
troller authority makes the financial analysis 
and recommendation. 

Regulations concerning V-loans limit the 
interest rate to not more than 5 percent. 
Of course, the funds loaned are the bank’s 
own funds and the bank receives the agreed 
interest. However, out of this interest the 
bank must pay to the guaranteeing depart- | 
ment a portion of such interest receipts in 
return for the guarantor’s sharing the risk. 
The larger the percentage ot the loan guaran- 
teed, the larger is the portion of the interest 
paid over by the bank. The guaranty fee 
ranges from 10 percent where the guaranty 
is 70 percent or less, to 50 percent where the 
portion of the loan guaranteed exceeds 95 
percent, 

Regardless of the amount of the loan limit, 
the actual amounts drawn down by the con- 
tractor are determined by the asset formula. 
In other words, by reason of the contracts 
held, assets are generated in the form of 
materials and inventory on hand, accounts 
receivable, and the like. Based on the 
agreed-upon asset formula applied to these 
generated assets, actual withdrawals under 
the line of credit are then permitted. The 
contractor must have used some of his own 
working capital in priming the asset pump. 

The V-loan is essentially a self-liquidating | 
credit, limited in duration by the last de- 
livery date of the contracts forming the col- 
lateral basis. 

Constant effort is being made, both by the 
Federal Reserve banks and the guarantee- | 
ing agencies, to shorten to the most work- 
able minimum the time of processing the 
loans. It is inevitable that a certain flow, 
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time must be allowed because three agen- 
cies are involved, namely, the lending bank, 
the Federal Reserve bank as the fiscal agent 
of the guarantor, and the guarantor. It is 
suggested that the contractor initiate his 
financing plans just as soon as possible 
rather than waiting until the last moment 
when he will need the actual cash the day 
before yesterday in order to meet a payroll, 
pay his creditors, and keep his doors open. 
It is suggested also that the contractor keep 
his contracting officer informed as to his 
plans with reference to V-loan financing so 
as to alert procurement authority to the fact 
that they will shortly be requested to deter- 
mine and issue the requisite certificate of 
eligibility. 

In the few months the V-loan program 
has been in operation, several hundred mil- 
lions of dollars have been made available 
to contractors and are today in actual use 
in expediting and aiding essential defense 
production. 


FACILITY EXPANSION 


In the field of facility expansion the mili- 
tary departments do not have the same scope 
of responsibility and authority for action 
that they have with reference to working 
capital funds. 

The military departments normally have 
had authority to provide facilities, usually 
machines and tools, in the form of facilities 
contracts, as distinguished from supply con- 
tracts. Under a facilities contract the con- 
tractor is in effect the purchasing agent for 
the Government, purchasing the necessary, 
facilities and receiving payment under the 
contract for funds expended. Title to the 
facilities comes to and remains in the Gov- 
ernment. The facilities must be used in 
connection with the supply contract with 
relation to which the facilities contract was 
negotiated. Although, with the expansion of 
the procurement program the total amount 
of such military appropriated funds com- 
mitted to facilities is now a very large sum, 
on the whole the military departments are 
reluctant to use too large a portion of appro- 
priated funds for facilities. They conceive 
it their duty to use the bulk of such appro- 
priated funds for the military end items, 
such as the airplanes, tanks, ships, guns, 
and the like, for which the military appro- 
priated funds were primarily designed and 
allocated. 

To encourage the investment of private 
capital in the expansion of our national pro- 
ductive capacity, to the degree necessary to 
support the civilian economy and still meet 
the procurement requirements imposed by 
the accelerated national defense program, 
the Congress added section 124A to the In- 
ternal Revenue Code to provide for what 
is commonly called accelerated tax amortiza- 
tion of defense facilities. 

Here we enter upon one of the most con- 
troversial portions of the defense program, 
at least one more than any other where there 
are a multitude of conflicting interpreta- 
tions, explanations, attitudes, and opinions, 

Section 124A permits the taxpayer to de- 
duct from gross income the amortization 
of facilities certified as necessary in the in- 
terest of national defense at an accelerated 
rate over a period of 60 months. That is, 
buildings may be amortized for tax purposes 
in 5 years rather than in 20 or 30, and ma- 
chinery in the same period rather than in 
the usual 8 to 12 years, This accelerated 
amortization is applicable only to such por- 
tion of the investment as the certifying 
authority determines is attributable to de- 
fense purposes. 

Thus the accelerated write-off is an in- 
ducement in anticipation of high gross in- 
come during the 5-year period. The tax- 


payer must also gamble that the tax struc- `: 
ture will be lower after than during the 


emergency period. Further, to the extent 
he has used up tax-allowable depreciation 


in the 5-year period, he will have none such i 


available in succeeding years. To this ex- 
tent it is a form of deferred tax collection. 
The contractor has used his own, or bor- 
rowed capital which he has repaid or must 
repay. 

This encouragement of expansion of pro- 
duction by private means is considered nec- 
essary in light of the alternative that needed 
expansion could otherwise be accomplished 
only by use of public funds and through 
governmental administration. The expan- 
sion of industry solely through the latter 
means is contrary to stated national policy. 

Executive Order 10172, October 12, 1950, 
designated the Chairman of the National 
Security Resources Board as the certifying 
agency for certificates of necessity for ac- 
celerated tax amortization. Subsequently, 
Executive Order 10200, January 3, 1951, es- 
tablished the Defense Production Adminis- 
trator as the certifying authority. Executive 
Order 10161, September 9, 1950, provided 
that certificate of necessity applications 
would be filed with the certifying authority 
and referred thereby to delegate agencies for 
processing. These delegate agencies are De- 
partment of Agriculture, Department of 
Commerce, Department of Interior, Defense 
Transportation Administration. It should 
be noted that the Department of Defense 
was not named as a delegate agency. 

The functions of these delegate agencies 
were prescribed by Executive Order 10172. 
The certifying authority was to utilize the 
delegate agencies (a) to furnish reports and 
recommendations in respect to applications 
for necessity certificates; (h) to maintain 
relationships with the various industries in 
respect to such application; and (c) to de- 
velop necessary programs for the expansion 
of capacity. 

Since the need for expansion of capacity 
is a result of military requirements, it was 
obvious very early in the program that the 
Department of Defense was in position to 
provide the delegate agencies with available 
information pertaining to purely military 
end item requirements. This information 
was initially provided informally to various 
echelons of the delegate agencies, but later 
continued operations formalized procedure. 
Changes have been, and no doubt will con- 
tinue to be made in view of changing re- 
quirements. 

Under the foregoing organizational struc- 
ture, only the delegate agencies and certify- 
ing agency have the authority to make the 
final determination as to the need for capac- 
ity expansion, the allowable percentage, 
and the propriety of the issuance of the 
requisite certificate of necessity. Theirs is 
the responsibility to evaluate national over- 
all capacity, requirement data, and the effect 
of current or contemplated restrictive 
orders. 

However, the military departments and the 
Munitions Board are maintaining liaison 
groups working with the delegate agencies 
in order that they may promptly receive and 
have the benefit of such information, as the 
military departments may have, bearing 
upon those applications for certificates of 
necessity filed by military contractors. Not 
being delegate agencies, the military depart- 
ments have no direct authority or responsi- 
bility with reference to tax amortization, but 
they have evidenced a cooperative willing- 


“ness expeditiously to furnish the delegate 


agencies with information they possess, in 

order to enable the delegate agencies prop- 

erly to discharge their responsibilities. 
Where the contractor does not have funds 


“adequate for the required facility expansion 


and he cannot borrow them through nor- 


mal lending channels, section 302 of the De- 
tense Production Act provided a method to 
- borrow such funds through a direct Gov-. 


ernment loan. Here, too, the military de- 
partments were not named as delegate agen- 
cies and the process for obtaining the requi- 


site certificate of necessity was made sim- 
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ilar to that for obtaining the certificates for 
tax amortization. The law provided that 
such loans could be made both for working 
capital and facilities funds purposes. How- 
ever, due to the inadequacies of the fund ap- 
propriated for this purpose, in relation to 
the demand not only for loans, but also for 
the other purposes to be served by that fund, 
it was determined by the delegate agencies 
and the certifying agency that section 302 
loans would be limited to facility expansion 
purposes. 

As in the case of tax amortization, the mil- 
itary departments, as to their responsibility 
and authority, are limited to a position of 
furnishing such particularly appropriate in- 
formation and data as they may have con- 
cerning the contractor, shortages in the pro- 
curement area, and the contractor’s need for 
facility expansion in relation to the mili- 
tary defense procurement program, 

With reference both to tax amortization 
and facilities loans, it is suggested that the 
military contractor immediately notify his 
contracting officer and the department pro- 
curement authority of the fact of his appli- 
cation for such certificate of necessity, giv- 
ing them the assigned application number, 
This is suggested for the purpose of alerting 
the military at the earliest moment, so that 
they can begin their study and preparation 
of such appropriate military department 
comment as may be requested by the dele- 
gate agency. 

It is emphasized that section 302 loans are 
loans which must be repaid over the agreed 
period with interest, and in the agreed man- 
ner. As such they represent ultimate invest- 
ment of private funds in the facility. It will 
be recognized that there are certain required 
new facilities, particularly of the bricks-and- 
mortar variety, which because of their type, 
construction, or location are not attractive 
to any form of private financing and are in- 
appropriate for the expenditure of appropri- 
ated military funds. It was for that reason 
that the military departments recommended 
and the President has submitted, as a pro- 
posed amendment to the Defense Production 
Act, a provision for the establishment of a 
corporation similar to the Defense Plant Cor- 
poration of World War II, whose function 
will be the building and leasing of bricks- 
and-mortar facilities essential to the defense 
production program. That proposal is now 
pending before the Congress. 


CONCLUSION 


In concluding my remarks, I should like to 
observe that to cover the field of financing 
defense production in a limited period of 
time necessitates touching only the high- 
lights, and such only sketchily. I recognize 
there are undoubtedly many facets of this 
problem which I have not mentioned at all. 
Should any of you have questions, and any 
time remains out of the allotted 30 minutes, 
I shall be very happy to attempt to answer 
them. Or, if you prefer, any of us in the 
military departments who are engaged in 
this phase of the activity will be very happy 
to attempt to answer such questions as you 
may communicate to us. 

In closing, may I remind you that all of us, 
regardless of the nature of our occupations, 
are taxpayers and we all have an equal in- 
terest in obtaining the maximum defense 
protection that our dollars will buy. All of 
us are engaged in a great cooperative effort 
to achieve that end, and to achieve that 
measure of defense strength which will pro- 
_tect and preserve those things which are 
symbolized by the words “American liberty.” 
Whether we be engaged in private industry, 
in military service, or in Government ac- 
tivity, our constant and joint aim should be 
the maximum utilization and the maximum 

conservation of the four M's of our economic 
system, to wit: men, material, machines, and 
money. 

To the extent we fail in that and to the 
extent we suffer our economic order to dete- 
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riorate, we have lost the greatest and per- 
haps the most fateful battle of the present 
conflict. In this we all have our individual 
parts to play. Let us each play that part 
with the very best of our individual abilities, 
capacities, and integrity. 


Waste in Publicity 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GEORGE MEADER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 4, 1951 


Mr. MEADER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orD, I include the following editorial 
from the Ann Arbor (Mich.) News of 
May 30, 1951: 

MEADER CORRECT IN STATEMENT ABOUT WASTE 
IN PUBLICITY 
We would like to add what in newspaper 
lance is called a “sidebar’—complemen- 
tary, sidelight material—to Representative 
Grorce MEADER’s comments concerning the 
astonishing flood of printed material which 
emanates from some 420 Government print- 
ing and duplicating plants. 

Our Second District Congressman pointed 
out that the cost of Government publicity 
has been estimated to be $200,000,000 a year, 
not including the cost of research and writ- 
ing. 
We have been for some time aware that a 
tremendous amount of such material comes 
to us and apparently to every other news 
media of any size. To satisfy our curiosity 
(and heighten our irritation) we made a 
check during the month of April in just a 
single division of our editorial department— 
the building section. 

Let us hasten to say that naturally we ap- 
preciate the value of news communications 
direct from governmental sources. In that 
way often we get an agency’s point of view 
more completely than that which might be 
received through our crowded wire services, 
And we get it straight from the horse’s 
mouth. There is some value in that. 

We do, however, fail to see the wisdom in 
the expenditure of all the time and effort 
that go into the mailing of packet after 
packet of material of little or no relevance 
to this locality’s situation and of little or no 
consequence as items worth knowing, 
whether applicable locally or not. 

Take, for example, three complete mimeo- 
graphed or lithographed texts that were re- 
ceived in April of speeches by officials of the 
Federal Housing and Home Finance Agency. 
One was by Nathaniel S. Keith, director (so 
the caption reads) of the Division of Slum 
Clearance and Urban Redevelopment, Hous- 
ing and Home Finance Agency, delivered be- 
fore the American Institute of Planners in 
Chicago on March 30. That text was re- 
ceived April 9, a matter of 10 days after the 
event. It was a nine-page document. 

Another nine pager about a week late was 
an address by Raymond M. Foley, the 
Agency’s chief, before the Prefabricated 
Home Manufacturers’ Institute in Louisville. 
A 10-page affair came in at the end of 
the month, several days after the speech had 
been delivered, giving the text of a talk by 
C. L. Farris of the Field Operations Branch, 
Division of Slum Clearance and Urban Re- 
development, Office of the Administrator, 
Housing and Home Finance Agency. It was 
designed to apply to the Florida-Georgia As- 
sociations of Housing Authorities, 


During the month we received, the follow- 
ing from the same Agency: 

A four-page single-spaced policy change 
statement on slum clearance; two pages of 
news publicity on April 9; a single article 
(one page) noted for release for publication 
April 12, but postmarked April 13 in Wash- 
ington and received here the sixteenth; three 
pages of news brevities on April 22; and four 
pages of similar material on April 26. 

A companion piece from the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics concerning housing also 
came in April maile. It was a 55-page docu- 
ment, between covers, holding some of the 
most detailed break-downs of the Nation's 
building and home-financing statistics for 
February that it has been our pleasure to be 
astonished over. We couldn’t use a word 
of it. 

We agree with our Congressman that 
liberal uce cf the economy ax in the realm 
of Government publicity would be a fine 
thing. 


Poor UMT Substitute 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. C. GATHINGS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 4, 1951 


Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orD, I include the following editorial 
from the Commercial Appeal, Memphis, 
Tenn., for May 30, 1951: 

Poor UMT SUBSTITUTE 


The Senate-House conference committee 
has reached agreement on a universal mili- 
tary training measure which, although far 
from being genuinely realistic, is better than 
nothing at all for it is an historic start. 

Under the compromise, selectees will go 
into training at 18% instead of 19 as at pres- 
ent and that represents concession on the 
part of those who had advocated 18 as the 
starting age although what difference a few 
months make has always been beyond us. A 
young man 18 can be made into as good a 
soldier at 18 as he can when he’s 6 months 
older. 

The chairmen of the congressional Armed 
Services Committees are hopeful that the 
machinery for UMT will be in operation at 
the end of the year, but even if it is there 
will be some rather formidable legislative 
roadblocks to be overcome before the meas- 
ure, such as it is, can be fully effective. 

The measure agreed upon requires that a 
five-member Commission on National Se- 
curity Training will have to be appointed to 
assume general supervision of the UMT pro- 
gram. Selections will be made by the Presi- 
dent but would require Senate confirmation. 
Three will be civilians and two members of 
the armed services, active or retired. 

Within 4 months after appointment the 
Commission would have to submit certain 
legislative recommendations to the Congress 
and it will be nothing short of miraculous if 
those recommendations do not reopen the 
entire UMT controversy. The armed services 
will have the final say on matters of profes- 
sional training but it will be up to the Com- 
mission and the Congress to determine moral 
and disciplinary safeguards to be provided 
for the UMT selectees. That’s going to take 
some doing. 

The sensible thing, of course, would have 
been to write a simple law requiring that 
every able-bodied male, upon reaching a 
specified age, would have to serve so many 
months in actual armed services training 
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and so many years in the active reserve, 
That's real universal military training. 

What we are about to get is a hybrid law 
the like of which is unknown among any 
of the other major powers and which may 
or may not do what it is supposed to do— 
produce men fit to fight in the defense of 
their country. 


What the Merchant Marine Means to 
National Security 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES E. POTTER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 4, 1951 


Mr. POTTER. Mr. Speaker, it was my 
distinct honor and pleasure to give the 
address on Maritime Day, May 22, before 
members of the Propeller Club, Port of 
Detroit. The meeting was most sig- 
nificant; the Propeller Club of Detroit 
is composed of active, far-sighted men 
who have been carrying on the traditions 
of the Propeller Clubs throughout the 
country in making the public more con- 
scious of our merchant marine. 

The meeting was held in the Mariners 
Church, the Reverend Paul Musselman, 
pastor. No setting could be more fitting 
for a maritime program than this quaint 
church on the water front in Detroit, 
and no words I can use can explain the 
value of the merchant marine to our 
national security as well as the follow- 
ing essay written by Miss Elsie Nunez, 
of 8440 Smart Street, Detroit, who is 17 
years old and attends the Chadsey High 
School. 

Mr. Speaker, with your permission, I 
wish to extend as part of my remarks 
Miss Nunez’ essay, which will clearly 
show why she won national recognition 
for it: 

WHAT THE MERCHANT MARINE MEANS TO 

NATIONAL SECURITY 

The merchant marine is very important to 
our national security in time of both peace 
and war. Shipping is an instrument of na- 
tional policy and it must be maintained for 
purposes of defense and international trade. 

During peacetime the merchant marine 
maintains peace and promotes culture and 
civilization by an exchange of travelers, stu- 
dents, tourists, cultural goods, and the prod- 
ucts of industry. The transportation of 
these travelers, students, and tourists to and 
from the United States tends to promote 
friendlier international relations and dull 
the bite of the remarks made by certain 
aggressive nations that the United States is 
belligerent and imperialistic, trying to take 
advantage of smaller countries. 

Not only is travel important to the ex- 
pansion of good neighborliness, but commer- 
cial exchange is also necessary. In times of 
peace our merchant marine carries our trade 
to the far corners of the earth, not only 


* aiding the less fortunate nations with our 
products, but also in gaining recognition as 


a big brother. The ships also transport back 


to the United States many important raw 


materials which we are not able to produce 

here, thus aiding our industrial growth. 
During the war the merchant marine is 

even more important to our national security 
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and defense, for it brings in products neces- 
sary to expanding our war program. It en- 
ables us to build tanks, ships, planes, and 
other implements of war by trading with our 
allies and neutral nations. 

In the last war it was possible for Great 
Britain to survive the great bombings and 
destruction caused by Germany by the Amer- 
ican merchant marine’s transportation of 
vital food and war supplies when they needed 
them the most. 

In time of war the merchant marine has 
become as vital as the Army, Navy, Air Force, 
and Marines, for it is an essential auxiliary 
of the Navy. It sends out ships with food 
supplies to nourish the naval seamen and 
our troops abroad. It refuels battleships, 
destroyers, and other ships on the high seas 
under deadly combat conditions. It makes 
vital repairs far out at sea, tends seaplanes 
and submarines, and is used to transport 
ammunition and supplies. The merchant 
marine ships are also converted into hospital 
ships in order to save the lives of men 
wounded in combat. It also furnishes auxil- 
iary vessels of all kinds in time of war, not 
only to aid our own interests but also those 
of our allies. 

The Army is interested in the merchant 
marine chiefly as a troop and ordnance car- 
rier. To keep a war abroad, we must have 
ships to transport our fighting troops, am- 
munition, rations, clothing, and other sup- 
plies needed by an embattled land force. For 
this reason, we must have merchant ships 
modern and fast enough to outsail those of 
the enemy. 

The merchant marine today, as always, is 
an entirely private industry. It is in no way 
Government-owned nor Government-oper- 
ated; it is only Government-aided. Any 
private citizen or corporation may with pri- 
vate funds build and operate ships to any 
part of the world he may wish. The industry 
is, of course, under certain Government regu- 
lations as a common carrier and subject to 
international trade and agreements between 
nations. Beyond that the steamship com- 
pany has no obligation except to its stock- 
holders. 

The design of every vessel built today is 
adapted specifically for defense purposes, 
However, the United States Maritime Com- 
mission reports that these vessels not only 
can make excellent peacetime ships but can 
easily be turned over to the Navy for war 
purposes. Gun locations, accessibility of 
cargo spaces, and other vital matters are 
planned for possible Navy use. 

In conclusion, the American merchant ma- 
rine has grown by leaps and bounds in the 
last 15 years to meet the ever-present situa- 
tion of international tension and cope with 
it as only an American organization could 
ever hope. In the future, as an implement 
in Mr. Truman’s point 4 program, the mer- 
chant marine shall aid in establishing a 
permanent world peace. 


OPS Regulations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE J. McCARTHY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 4, 1951 


Mr.McCARTHY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
ORD, I include the following bulletin from 
the St. Paul Food Digest: 


OPS REGULATIONS $ 


We are purposely late this issue to bring 
you latest changes, amendments, etc. We 
find retailers in general in doubt on some 


phases of regulations; however, in the main, 
our people are most willing to give price 
stabilization a fair trial and are demonstrat- 
ing a willingness to cooperate, comply, and 
advance constructive suggestions for im- 
provement of the regulations. On the OPS 
side of the table your secretary and Officers 
who have had occasion to appraise the OPS 
State director and his complete staff find 
Mr. Harry Sieben surrounded by a most 
capable, considerate, and practical group of 
gentlemen, eager to do a good job, be of 
service, and most respectful of our food 
retailers. Several men on Mr, Sieben's staff 
are direct from the ranks of retailing and 
various levels of the food industry. The 
latest addition to his staff from the ranks 
of the practical man is the appointment of 
Mr. John R. Sevcik to head up the food 
and restaurant division. You will recall Mr. 
Sevcik as one of your past association officers 
and a past president of our State retailers 
association. We find no indication on the 
part of the OPS staff to throw their weight 
around. That, however, should in no way 
breed complacency or indifference in com- 
pliance on our part, because the agency be- 
lieves in firmness as well as fairness. The 
gentlemen in the enforcement, investiga- 
tions, and pricing divisions whom we have 
met are all high caliber and qualified. They 
largely agree with our views concerning en- 
forcement in that we respect and advocate 
enforcement so long as equal attention is 
paid to all levels of the food industry—from 
the producer on up to the retailer, We recall 
in World War II under OPA enforcement 
centered around retailers, the corner grocer— 
easy-to-each prey. If this is an honest, sin- 
cere price-stabilization program, and every 
retailer assumes that it is, then our whole- 
hearted efforts are behind it, and all of us 
are watching to see just who gets called on 
the green carpet first. 


The World’s Need of Spiritual Revival 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 4, 1951 


Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the Recorp, I 
include an article from the January issue 
of the Intelligence Digest entitled “The 
World Need of Spiritual Revival.” This 
article seems to answer a question upper- 
most in many minds today: “What is 
wrong with the world and what is the 
cure?” 

THE Wonrp's NEED OF SPIRITUAL REVIVAL 

When every strategic and material consid- 
eration of the situation has been weighed 
and considered one final need still remains. 

If, or when, all that human hand and 
brain could do was done, that final need 
would still remain to be met: a far greater 
spiritual and moral conviction. 

We need to be swept by a decisive revival 
which will give a victorious conviction to our 
peoples. This is now lacking. It is of first 
importance. 

A TASK FOR EVERYONE 


It is something for everyone to do. We 


cannot individually make A-bombs or tanks, 


nor can we organize secret political warfare, 
but we all can act in the matter of spiritual 
revival. 

There is a vast amount for the individual 
todo. Indeed, there is little governments or 
large movements can do, for all depends on 
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the individual. It is a case for witness in 
season and out of season. It is a case for 
apostolic action on apostolic lines, when 
there would, of course, be an apostolic result, 
against which no force in the world could 
ever finally prevail. That is the promise of 
God, and the broad, clear experience of 
history. 
MILITARY POWER NOT ENOUGH 

Neglect this, and the greatest miiltary 
power our utmost resources can provide 
might well fail, for the situation threatens 
us with an ordeal without precedent in the 
historic record. 

Few people can read the news today, or 
study foreign affairs, without a feeling that 
we need a fresh inspiration; a sense of help 
from a source more powerful than any hu- 
man efforts offer. It is a situation beyond 
man's wit fully to solye—and, some think, 
even to tackle—so complex and dangerous 
has it become. 


WHAT DEVOUT PEOPLE HAVE DONE 


Very often in history human problems 
have reached great crises, though probably 
never so acute a one as now. Very often de- 
vout men and women have, in sublime faith, 
committed public affairs into the hands of 
the Creator. Many times, as they have done 
so (history tells the story), something has 
happened. Supreme catastrophe, final dis- 
aster, has been averted. The seemingly im- 
possible has been achieved. 


RETURNING TO THE OLD PATHS 


Having made so great a mess of our affairs, 
men would be foolish in this hour not to 
return to the old paths, and with the humil- 
ity and faith which is an essential condition, 
seek divine guidance in this time of peril 
and perplexity. Man, on his own, has not so 
brilliant a record that he has any justifica- 
tion to be too proud to do this. 

The pundits who follow the purely mate- 
rialistic line in politics and journalism have 
no great solution to offer, although there 
may be devices which should be tried out, 
and measures which should be taken. But 
when all is said, and when every device is 
considered, we are still left face to face with 
a gigantic problem, taxing to the utmost the 
best brains of the century. 


FREEDOM AND PEACE IN SERVICE 


Surely, then, it is the time for combining 
the utmost human effort with a devout seek- 
ing of aid from Him whose service is that per-. 
fect freedom for which we sigh, and who is 
the giver of that peace which alone can 
satisfy the individual and bring order to the 
nations? 

Of all this there is already widespread talk, 
and more and more people feel it is the only 
way to the only solution. But what can be 
done in practice? 


SOME PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS 


If the clergy of all denominations started 
intercession groups for the Creator’s will to 
be done—not taking the form of dictation to 
God for what we think would be best; 

If devout businessmen would start such 
groups for weekly or even daily intercession 
in home and business; 

If all of us holding these views made it a 
rule to speak to at least one other person on 
the subject each day—or even every week; 

If editors of this school of thought would 
cut down the space they give to crime and 
irrelevancies, and would report something of 
the fine work being done by those who are 
hard at work on this job; and finally 

If Members of Congress and Parliament 
would extend formal prayers to a definite 
period of devout practice; then the entire sit- 
uation would, we believe, be transformed. 


- COMMON SENSE SHOULD INSPIRE THE ATTEMPT 


At any rate, one would think common 
sense would make us at least try it. For, 
at present, we are cascading toward a very 
unpleasant crisis, without the slightest 
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signs of leadership or clear, hopeful policy. 
It is, by every measure, the time for some- 
thing to be done. Would we not therefore be 
wise to take another look at the miracle of 
the smallest atom, and another at the vast 
heavens, and reach the sensible conclusion 
that the One who conceived and made it all, 
might, if we asked, get us out of our mess? 


WHY OPPOSITION IS AROUSED 


Perhaps one of the most striking evidences 
of Christian truth is the opposition it 
arouses toward what one might well think 
would, by common-sense standards, be at 
least an experiment worth making. The 
Christian faith, however, arouses the enmity 
of evil, and common sense is too often over- 
come. What would seem normal becomes 
hateful, because an opposing force has been 
aroused of which we are scarcely aware. 

Even the practical journalist is at last 
obliged to fall back upon St. Paul: “We 
wrestle not against flesh and blood, but 
against principalities, against powers, against 
the rulers of the darkness of this world, 
against spiritual wickedness in high places,” 

- THE CHURCH’S TRUE AUTHORITY 

The Christian church has the promise that 
the gates of hell cannot prevail against it. 
With this authority, and the faith it fires, 
let us be up and doing, so that the courses 
of history may be decisively changed. 

This is not the business of Intelligence Di- 
gest. 

Well, if our only role is to report the de- 
terioration in human affairs, and the mis- 
takes of politicians in not adopting certain 
policies, while denying or ignoring the true 
inspiration of civilization, smothering the 
lessons of history, and hiding under a bushel 
the light which can direct us to the ce- 
lestial city, then journalism has indeed sunk 
into the slough of despond, is indeed a trade 
of vanity fair, and leads only to the castle of 
giant despair. 

The duty of a convinced Christian jour- 
nalist is to tell all the facts of world affairs, 
and ever to declare his faith that beyond 
all human effort and calculation lies some- 
thing decisive, and that there, mercifully, 
are the saving factors. 


One Hundred and Ninety Million Dollars 
to India—Who Next? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. E. C. GATHINGS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 4, 1951 


Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, India 
¿sked for a loan on easy terms in the 
amount of $190,000,000. India did not 
ask for a grant of this money. No doubt 
she felt that this loan would be similar 
to the ECA expenditures that have been 
made by the United States to European 
countries. The ECA funds were, in ef- 
fect, nothing but grants. This aid was 
received by the various countries with- 
out any sense of obligation to repay it. 

There is no doubt that the food is 
badly needed in India. There has been 
a famine in India about every 7 years 
for many years past, extending back to 
about 1803. Many feel that the Ameri- 
can taxpayers should shoulder the bur- 
den and responsibility to feed hungry 
people throughout the world. It would 
be a great humanitarian act to provide 


food for the needy and ill-fed whenever 
it can be done without seriously im- 
pairing the economy of our Nation. The 
approval of the India grain bill is a de- 
parture from the practices of the past in 
that our Nation had not heretofore en- 
tered upon the task of alleviating India’s 
hungry millions in past years. The sit- 
uation is not as desperate in India as 
it has been pictured. In a May 1 speech 
made by Mr. Nehru, he said: 

We have large areas in India today which 
are deficient in food and some which hover 
on the verge of famine, and yet there are 
also other parts of India which have pro- 
duced surplus food grains. Taking India as 
a whole, the deficit is not so great as 
imagined, 


The legislation has passed both Houses 
and awaits action by the conference 
committees before sending it to the 
White House. By its passage and ap- 
proval by the President, there is no 
reason to believe that there will be a 
guarantee of friendship for the United 
States by the Indian Government. Iam 
of the opinion that our Nation cannot 
buy friendship around the world by the 
passage of authorizations and appro- 
priations of money to be sent to such 
peoples. Out of the goodness of our 
hearts we can relieve hardship that may 
exist, but there is not certainty that 
such recipients of our generosity will be 
loyal to the American cause. 

I opposed the India loan bill for 
many reasons. One of the principal 
reasons is that I did not feel that India 
was our friend. If she were our friend, 
there would not be so many anti-Ameri- 
can meetings being held in various parts 
of that country at this time. If she 
were our friend, Nehru would not have 
consistently taken Russia’s side in the 
United Nations on matters of controversy 
between Russia and the United States. 
India did not vote to declare Commu- 
nist China an aggressor in Korea. Al- 
though a member of the United Nations, 
India has failed to furnish one single 
troop to defend the free world in the 
Korean fighting. If this loan were of 
such utmost urgency to India, how could 
there be any hesitancy on her part to 
furnish America with some of the critical 
materials which she has in abundance— 
manganese, monazite sand, and burlap? 
She has embargoed the shipment of jute, 
burlap, and monazite sand to the United 
States. From monazite sand comes 
thorium which is used in the production 
of the atomic bomb. 

If we are going to have a solvent 
Nation, we must clamp down upon the 
passage of new acts which call for the 
expenditure of large sums of money 
such as is contained in the India relief 
proposal. Since the bill has been passed, 
it is an invitation to many other coun- 
tries to come in and request large loans 
or grants. The enactment of this legis- 
lation is a forerunner for many others 
that will follow. What can we now say 
to the Arab States, Africa, the State of 
Israel, or the Southeast Asian States 
when these countries request large out- 
lays of money, loans, or credits? With 
a debt of $270,000,000,000 a continuation 
of this give-away policy which has ex- 
isted for the past decade will spell ruin 
for the economy of America. 
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Why Are Clifford Stene and Geoff Will 
So Anxious To Soak the Taxpayers? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN PHILLIPS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 4, 1951 


Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr. Speaker, I hear 
the sound of familiar voices, but they 
come from behind strange masks, and 
the words are clothed in mystery. 

They are the voices of old sorcerers, 
well known to all of us. Their home 
tents stand beside the shining waters of 
the upper Colorado River, a remote and 
a peaceful land, but they are restless 
souls and often they set off on the long 
pilgrimage to Washington, their mecca. 
In years gone, they have conjured up 
many a medicine smoke and many a pipe 
dream along the banks of the fair Po- 
tomac. 

Now they are again encamped here, 
and leading them as usual is the noted 
upper basin soothsayer, Sahib Clifford H. 
Stone. Stanchly at his side, crossbow 
ready, marches his faithful lieutenant, 
John Geoffrey Will, the Colorado oracle 
and refugee from the Reclamation Bu- 
reau. 

In the past, Mr. Speaker, we have been 
able to ascertain with little difficulty the 
true nature of the missions of these up- 
per basin sages, for their thoughts were 
worn on their sleeves, they spoke only of 
their own land, they knocked constantly 
upon the Treasury door for alms, and 
beseeched the Congress for medications 
to sooth the reclamation sores upon their 
economic bodies. 

Now, suddenly, they have changed 
their songs. They chant strangely of 
another land in which they are not 
native and to which they owe no alle- 
giance. They spume and babble of the 
Imperial Valley, of the All-American 
Canal, of the Salton Sea, of Pilot Knob— 
places as far from their upper-basin 
wigwams as the igloos of the Eskimos. 

What is the meaning of this metamor- 
phosis? Why do these mediums of the 
upper basin States trespass upon the 
affairs of a peaceful land in which they 
are not licensed to practice their arts, 
and which has not sought their talents? 
What do they hope to gain by their 
meddling? 

I fear, Mr. Speaker, the guise they 
have donned is not impenetrable, and the 
reality to be seen beneath the false 
whiskers is not pleasant to behold. 

Long have Sachem Stone and Puppet 
Will sought to destroy all hope of friend- 
ship and cooperation between the States 
of the upper and lower basins of the 
Colorado River. Long have they ha- 
rangued their own people with false 
mouthings against the State of Califor- 
nia. Long have they sown the seeds of 
distrust and ill-will wherever the rich 
fruits of peace and progress struggled to 
grow. And all for one purpose: to 
nourish the flame of their own irra- 
tional hatred of California. 

Now they see enother chance to feed 
this obsession; another opportunity to 
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strike with their spite against Califor- 
nia. And they have rallied their ill- 
advised followers to join with the Bureau 
of Reclamation in its fight with the Im- 
perial Valley. 

The present phase of this old fight, Mr. 
Speaker, is occurring before the Senate 
subcommittee on Interior Appropria- 
tions, and Caliph Stone and Water Boy 
Will have called their faithful to wail 
against the Imperial Valley farmers who 
would dare to defend a contract entered 
into with good faith between these farm- 
ers and the United States Government. 

Let us consider briefiy what these 
upper basin meddlers wish to help the 
Bureau of Reclamation accomplish: 

In 1932, the Imperial Irrigation Dis- 
trict signed a contract with the Federal 
Government—Department of the Inte- 
rior—for the construction and operation 
of the All-American Canal. The con- 
tract provided that when the canal was 
completed, it was to be turned over to 
Imperial District, which would operate 
it, pay the cost of maintenance, and re- 
pay all construction costs. Under this 
contract the United States was to be re- 
paid all the money it had invested in the 
canal; and the taxpayers of the United 
States would be fully reimbursed, and no 
costs of operation nor maintenance 
would burden these same taxpayers. 

Although the canal had been com- 
pleted several years, it was not until 1947 
that the Secretary of the Interior agreed 
to turn over a part of the canal to the 
district. The Secretary refused then, 
and has refused since, to turn over all of 
the completed canal. The section which 
the Secretary retains includes the most 
important power site on the canal, at 
Pilot Knob. 

The Imperial Valley farmers need this 
power and are ready and willing to build 
the power plant at their own expense, 
To this day the Secretary refuses to 
abide by the Government’s contract and 
release the section containing the Pilot 
Knob site. 

In the present budget, the Bureau of 
Reclamation requested an appropriation 
of $291,000 for the fiscal year’s operation 
of the section of the canal it still con- 
trols, This is the cost the farmers con- 
tracted to assume. The House, by ac- 
tion on an amendment on the floor, re- 
moved the item. The Bureau is now ask- 
ing the Senate Appropriations Commit- 
tee to restore this appropriation. 

There is no need for this money to be 
given the Bureau, and the Bureau has no 
right to have it. Under the 1932 con- 
tract, the entire canal, long completed, 
should be turned over to Imperial Dis- 
trict, which has contracted to pay all 
costs of operation. 

So, Mr. Speaker, the stage is set for 
the entrance of “wise man” Stone and 
“assistant wise man” Will of the upper 
basin. Nothing makes them happier 
than a chance to use what little influ- 
ence they possess to harm California. 
Even kicking California in the shin and 
delaying the construction of a power 
plant in a time of war emergency acts 
like a narcotic which lifts them to balmy 
glory. 

They have raced forward on their 
camels to aid the Bureau in repudiating 


a solemn contract, a contract signed by 
Imperial Valley farmers who had faith 
in the integrity of their Government. 
Now they want the Senate to help the 
Bureau inflict a burden on all taxpayers 
with an appropriation which should 
never be made. What do they care, these 
water potentates of the upper basin, if 
the taxpayers suffer? What do they care 
if a contract is violated? They care only 
to prevent California from receiving 
rights to which it is legally entitled. 

Perhaps, Mr. Speaker, some experi- 
enced psychiatrist will come forward to 
explain the actions of these nomads, 
Stone and Will, who desert their own 
people and their own duties to wander 
into another land, whose language they 
do not speak nor understand, even as 
they fail to understand the integrity of 
contracts and the intentions of honest 
men. Their fanatical and clouded inter- 
ference is neither appreciated nor 
wanted. 


Armed Forces Day Address of Hon. 
William M. Colmer, of Mississippi 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ARTHUR WINSTEAD 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 5, 1951 


Mr. WINSTEAD. Mr. Speaker, on 
May 19, 1951, I had the privilege of at- 
tending Armed Forces Day at Keesler 
Field, Biloxi, Miss., the feature speaker 
being our colleague and one of the most 
able Members of this body, Hon. WILLIAM 
CoLMER, Representative of the Sixth 
Congressional District of Mississippi. 

Mr. COLMER, aS you all know, was 
chairman of the Postwar Planning Com- 
mittee, and toured Europe, visited Rus- 
sia, and had a conference with Joe 
Stalin. He and his committee reported 
to the Congress and the Nation condi- 
tions as they saw them at that time. Mr. 
Colmer pointed out certain dangers, 
which the turn of events has proved to 
be true. If the Congress and the coun- 
try had given heed to the advice and 
warnings of Mr. Cotmer and his com- 
mittee, in my opinion, the country would 
not be in the serious condition it is in 
today. 

Under unanimous consent, I insert in 
the Record the outstanding address de- 
livered by Mr. COLMER on Armed Forces 
Day, 1951: 

ARMED Forces Day ADDRESS oF Hon. WILLIAM 
M. COLMER, OF MISSISSIPPI, KEESLER FIELD, 
May 19, 1951 
General Powell, members of the United 

States Air Force, my fellow citizens, my col- 

leagues and I are both honored and proud 

to be your guests on this momentous occa- 
sion, the second annual observance of Armed 

Forces Day in this glorious Republic of the 

United States. We are honored by your 

gracious invitation. We are proud of you 

and the magnificent branch of the armed 
services which you represent. We come to 
you directly from the seat of your Govern- 


ment in Washington and the Capital of this 
troubled world. 
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Nearly 6 years have passed since VE-day. 
Those years have been eventful ones. In 
those years the destiny and security of the 
United States and its military policy have 
traveled through all kinds of weather. On 
that joyous day the boom of the cannon 
ceased. The heavens were no longer ob- 
scured by the swarms of war planes. Men 
laid down their arms for the second time 
in our generation. The hearts of peace- 
loving people throughout the world were 
light and happy. The people of America, 
who contributed so gallantly and substan- 
tially to victory in that global strife, had 
every reason to look forward to an extended 
era of world peace. The ugly head of 
totalitarian nazism had been crushed. An- 
other would-be world dictator, like Alexander 
the Great, Napoleon, and Kaiser Wilhelm, 
had paid the extreme penalty for his folly 
and his ambition. 

But peace-loving and trusting Americans 
were soon to have their hopes, aspirations, 
and prayers again shattered. For, before 
the smoke had cleared from the last battle- 
field, it became apparent that the masters 
of the Kremlin, headed by another would- 
be world dictator in the person of Joseph 
Stalin, had set out on the same path of 
folly that had been traveled by his prede- 
cessors. And it must be apparent now to 
all that world domination and enslavement 
of free peoples everywhere is the objective 
of this little band of willful men who con- 
trol the great masses of the Soviet Repub- 
lics. Moreover, it must be indelibly printed 
on the minds of all thoughtful men in the 
light of events which have transpired since 
VE-day that this objective is pursued re- 
lentlessly upon a different basis—a system of 
divide and conquer. 


RUSSIA'S OBJECTIVE 


Russia does not want an all-out war any 
more than we want an all-out war. But the 
one thing that the master minds of the 
Kremlin do not want is peace. Communism 
thrives upon confusion, division, and chaos. 
Ever since VE-day, Russia has followed a 
policy, through the Foreign Ministers Con- 
ference, the United Nations, and through 
every forum that she could find, of prevent- 
ing peace. Again, through infiltration and 
sabotage, division, and overthrowal of ex- 
isting constitutional governments, she has 
annexed within her orbit behind the iron 
curtain a number of independent nations, 
This diabolical policy has been pursued re- 
lentlessly throughout the nations of the free 
peoples of the world. That it has been un- 
fortunately successful is attested by China, 
Czechoslovakia, and Bulgaria. Moreover, 
witness the progress that was being made in 
Greece, in Yugoslavia, yes, and in France, 
in England, and even in America, until final- 
ly the peoples of these countries, notably 
America, awakened to the necessity of ceas- 
ing further appeasement and unmasking 
the sinister plans of the Kremlin and the 
true fallacy of communism, as a cloak for 
a totalitarian dictatorship. 


STRENGTH AND FORCE, THE ONLY LANGUAGE 
UNDERSTOOD BY RUSSIA 


In furtherance of the sincerity of my own 
personal convictions on this subject, I 
point out that in the summer of 1945, after 
2 months spent in Europe on a congres- 
sional fact-finding mission, and after con- 
ferences with the then rulers of Europe and 
the Middle East, including Generalissimo 
Stalin himself, I reported to the President 
and the Congress, in part, as follows: 

“It is the totalitarian system of Russia, 
really governed by a handful of zealots, that 
we must deal with and not the Russian peo- 
ple. Unless the controls of that system can 
be relaxed we can never know what is go- 
ing on in Russia, and the first principles of 
an exchange of real human contacts are 
impossible, 
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“Moreover, we were convinced, possibly 
above everything else, that the policy of ap- 
peasement toward Russia, which had been 
begun during the war b_ the Allies with 
the possible justification of bringing the 
European war to a speedy conclusion and 
bringing Russia into the war against Japan, 
must cease. In fact, in a recent conversa- 
tion which I had the privilege of having 
with the former Prime Minister of Great 
Britain, Winston Churchill, I was convinced 
that there was ample justification for that 
policy by both Roosevelt and Churchill. 
But I am also convinced that Stalin and his 
advisers understand but one language, and 
that is force. There is nothing that they 
appreciate more than power and strength. 
They came to power by force and have 
since maintained their power in that 
manner.” 

If this analysis of the situation with which 
we are confronted, and which now seems to 
be generally accepted, is a correct one, then 
our course is obvious even though a hard 
one. We must see to it that the necessary 
resources of this great country are chan- 
neled into a wartime economy in an all-out 
effort to make of this country a military 
fortress. Which, together with our proven 
ability to produce the necessary planes, guns, 
ships, and other sinews of warfare, will make 
Stalin respect our power and strength even 
though he will not listen to reason. This 
is the only method of preventing further ag- 
gression and a possible world war III. 

In view of the attack upon the free and 
almost hopeless people of Korea, there re- 
mains no room for a doubt that communism 
hes the hostile intent of taking over the 
world by bloodshed, if necessary, whenever 
the time is considered ripe. 


NECESSITY FOR PREPAREDNESS 


When it is considered that Russia, unlike 
her allies in the late war against Hitler, did 
not disarm and in view of the further fact 
that Russia is now estimated to have a total, 
with its satellite nations exclusive of China, 
of approximately 5,000,000 men under arms, 
the question arises as to why she has not 
already overrun the free nations of West- 
ern Europe. All military authorities seem 
to be generally agreed that she could march 
to the English Channel with very little re- 
sistance. In my considered judgment, the 
answer is twofold. First, as I have already 
pointed out, her hope was to gain these 
prizes through infiltration and under the 
policy of divide and conquer. The other 
key to the matter appears to be in the 
A-bomb. Russia stopped short of war. She 
stopped at the boundary where the Kremlin 
was sure there would be war if it proceeded 
further. We saw that tested out with the 
airlift to Berlin. But now we have reason 
to believe that Russia is building a stock of 
A-bombs of her own. The deterrent of our 
A-bombs is real, but we cannot count on 
it remaining fully effective forever. We 
must keep ahead of Russia in the stock- 
piling of atomic bombs just as we must main- 
tain a favorable balance in the air. While 
the quantity of our atomic bombs and the 
place of their storage is properly a well- 
guarded secret, it is generally understood to 
be a fact by those in a position to know 
that our stock of this deadly weapon is now 
far superior to that of this potential enemy 
and that the stock is constantly growing. 

But again in fighting this insidious enemy 
we must realize that one of the objectives 
they have in mind is to bleed us white. We 
must guard against overextravagance and 
overreaching ourselves lest our basic econ- 
omy is destroyed. For, the situation with 
which we are now confronted could well last 
for 10 or 20 years without an all-out war. 
Yes, it could last as long as the present re- 
gime now in control of the Kremlin. We 
have no assurance that if we are successful 


in a victorious solution of the Korean sit- 
uation that Russia would not, through her 
puppets and other intrigue, foment another 
Korea in one of a half-dozen other parts of 
the globe, Iran, Yugoslavia, or Germany, for 
instance. 

KOREA AND FOREIGN POLICY 


The Congress, as the chosen representa- 
tive of the people, is charged with the mo- 
mentous decision of declaring war, while 
under our Constitution and democratic form 
of government the Chief Executive is Com- 
mander in Chief of the Armed Forces of the 
country and the military is wisely made 
subservient to the civilian authority. Under 
this system the President and his advisers 
are charged primarily with the responsibility 
of conducting our foreign policy. 

The Commander in Chief not only has the 
constitutional right but he has the duty to 
remove those high in the military ranks who 
publicly oppose the established foreign pol- 
icy of the country when that policy is in 
the interest of the Nation's defense. But in 
my considered judgment, based upon more 
than 5 years of observation, study of, and 
experience with the dictatorial regime, which 
presently rules the Russian people with an 
iron fist, the policy of appeasement, a nega- 
tive rather than a positive policy, a policy of 
always being on the defensive is not a correct 
course for this the most powerful Nation in 
the world to follow. 

From the very beginning of the contest, 
as I have repeatedly pointed out on the floor 
of the Congress for the past several years, 
appeasement of dictators leads only to war. 
In the language of the gridiron, the Kremlin 
quarterbacks call the signals while we run 
the defensive plays. 

No sane man wants war—certainly neither 
President Truman nor General MacArthur 
want war. And while we recognize the 
honesty and sincerity of purpose of both sides 
in the controversy now being waged in 
Washington and throughout the country 
over the Asiatic problems, we still adhere, 
with deep conviction, to our long-entertained 
opinion that a Chamberlainlike appease- 
ment policy only breeds contempt and ag- 
gression, 

Even our European allies should now be 
convinced that if Russia wants war she will 
not be deterred by our failure to bomb 
Chinese bases in the so-called sanctuary 
of Manchuria anymore than she was pro- 
voked to war by our crossing the thirty- 
eighth parallel into communistic North Ko- 
rea in our objective to liberate the peoples 
of South Korea. 

The American people have no quarrel with 
the masses of the people of China. On the 
contrary our benevolence and efforts to as- 
sist them in times of famine and war has 
been demonstrated time and time again 
over a period of more than a hundred years, 
But again we are not dealing with the down- 
trodden. peoples of China any more than we 
are dealing with the similarly oppressed peo- 
ples of Russia. We are forced to deal with 
their war lords, who in reality are but the 
puppets of the Kremlin. 

Certainly these Chinese puppets will and 
can do us no more injury than they are now 
handing us if we adopt a more aggressive 
policy in an effort to stop the bloodletting 
of our manpower and the cessation of the 
carnage in that area. 

Surely it is unthinkable that we will con- 
tinue a policy of chasing up and being 
chased down the Korean peninsula indefi- 
nitely with the resultant drain upon our 
economy and manpower, while at the same 
time Russia is conserving her own resources. 
The shipment of the sinews of warfare to 
China and other Russian satellites by our 
allies must stop. 

The United Nations must become realistic. 
It must adopt a firm and a positive policy in 
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dealing with Russia in Asia, as well as in 
Europe, or the only alternative is to get out 
of Korea with as little loss of face as possible. 

In the words of Gen. Omar Bradley, Chair- 
man of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, “To the cap- 
tain of a ship, or the pilot of a plane, or the 
sergeant leading a patrol, it is not enough to 
know where he is. To plot a successful 
course, he must also know where he is going.“ 

In this controversy, like you, I have no 
partisan political allegiance. My interest, 
like yours, is the interest of our common 
country. And I have neither time nor re- 
spect for those who, in this tragic peril to 
the country, would inject the poison of 
political disunity for political gain. The 
fortunes of the Demccratic and Republican 
Parties are relatively unimportant now. The 
true objective is to prevent both of them 
from being replaced by the totalitarian Com- 
munistic Party. 

The views I proclaim here today are my 
considered opinions. They are part of the 
recommendations made by me to the Chief 
Executive, the Secretary of State, the Con- 
gress, and the country more than 5 years 
ago, when we returned from our mission to 
Europe. 

NO NECESSITY FOR HYSTERIA 


As serious as the situation may appear, 
it is not a hopeless one. Certainly there is 
no need for hysteria or precipitous action. 
Out of all of the apparent confusion that 
exists in Washington over our foreign policy, 
there are definite indications that the trend 
is away from pacification of the enemy and 
a stiffening of the collective backbones of 
the united western Allies. 

Yes; we have reason to believe, as well as 
to hope, that out of the current controversy 
there will evolve a firm and positive foreign 
policy in dealing with the masters of the 
Kremlin that will prevent the spread of 
aggression or the embarking upon another 
world war. 


STRONG DOMESTIC POLICY 


As a Member of the Congress of the United 
States, which is charged with the solemn 
duty of maintaining a strong economy at 
home and of furnishing our Armed Forces 
with the necessary implements of warfare 
and the all-out moral support to which they 
are entitled, it will continue to be my pur- 
pose to see to it that, come what may, there 
will be no slacking on the home front. 

First, the public and the Congress must 
see to it that there is no political bickering 
where the Nation's defense is involved. 

Second, in this situation there must be as 
nearly as humanly possible an equality of 
sacrifice on the part of our people in the 
years ahead. There must be no business- 
as-usual policy. There must be no million- 
aires made out of the sweat and blood of 
our boys. There must be no crippling strikes 
in our industrial production. The Harry 
Bridgeses and the John L. Lewises must not 
be permitted to again sabotage the efforts of 
our Armed Forces. 

Third, as distasteful as controls are to a 
free people, we must become realistic and 
provide for all-out controls of our economy 
across the board. Remembering our experi- 
ence in the last two wars, that one segment 
of our economy cannot be controlled with- 
out the other, both wages and the price of 
all commodities must be controlled if ruin- 
ous inflation is to be avoided. 

Fourth, we must have a united people be- 
hind a united policy. 


CONCLUSION 


Finally, permit me, on the part of myself 
and my colleagues, to salute you, General 
Powell, and the members of this splendid 
command on this the second annual observ- 
ance of Armed Forces Day. You are not only 
a part of but you are a symbol of the mag- 
nificent strength and power of these United 
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States, not only the greatest and most power- 
ful nation in the world but the last haven 
of refuge of the free peoples of the world. 
We did not permit ourselves and our allies 
to be sold as slaves in the markets of Berlin 
5 years ago. We will not permit ourselves 
to bear the yoke of the heathen ideology of 
communism in the streets of Moscow 5 years 
hence, nor ever after. 


Jefferson Davis Birthday Memorial Ad- 
dress by Hon. Spessard L. Holland, 
of Florida 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SPESSARD L. HOLLAND 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, June 5, 1951 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
I delivered on June 2, 1951, in Statuary 
Hall in the Capitol Building, on the oc- 
casion of the Jefferson Davis Birthday 
Memorial. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


I am highly honored to have been invited 
to speak on this occasion, in this stately 
place, by the officers and members in the 
District of Columbia division of the United 
Daughters of the Confederacy. As the son 
of a Confederate veteran father and a mother 
who was a charter member of Father Ryan 
Chapter of the UDC—as the grandson of two 
other Confederate veterans—I pay heartfelt 
homage to the devoted group of women of 
the South of which you are an important 
part, who ky your tender love and unfailing 
pride in your own people and their lost but 
honorable cause have played so wonderful 
a part in binding up the wounds of war and 
bringing back reconcilation, national unity, 
peace, and happiness to a Nation once torn 
with civil strife. Your opening ceremonies 
in which you first pledged your devoted serv- 
ice to our reunited Nation in rendering your 
salute to the Stars and Stripes, and then 
tenderly restated your devotion to the Stars 
and Bars, showed clearly the patriotic path 
which you follow. 

Insofar as your purpose in banding your- 
selves together was to see that care and kind- 
ness should always be bountifully bestowed 
upon the veterans of the Confederacy and 
that they should never feel that their serv- 
ices were forgotten, your task is almost fin- 
ished, Even as we meet here the final re- 
union of the few remaining living Confed- 
erate veterans is moving toward its comple- 
tion down at Norfolk in the Old Dominion 
State where so much of the finest part of 
the imperishable record of the Confederacy 
was written on the pages of history in im- 
mortal words and gallant deeds. I under- 
stand that one of the last solemn acts of 
those three veterans, all well above 100 years 
in age, who have come to Norfolk to once 
more renew their comradeship of the 1860's 
will be to make a pilgrimage to the dungeon 
&t Fort Monroe where the President of the 
Confederacy was for 2 years imprisoned. You 
have served nobly in seeing that the soldiers 
of the South received the constant recog- 
nition, the physical care, the loving atten- 
tion which their noble deeds so clearly mer- 
ited. You have insisted that they should be 
regarded never as defeated soldiers but al- 
ways as gallant heroes who, fighting for a 
glorious cause, accomplished military mira- 


cles and displayed a courage and fortitude 
far above and beyond the call of mere duty. 
You may have always the great satisfaction 
that your task in this respect has been won- 
derfully well done, I doubt that history re- 
cords another such task which has been per- 
formed nearly so well, High praise and grate- 
ful thanks are due to you and to the thou- 
sands of other southern women who have 
served with you. 

I am confident that the other portions of 
your mission will continue to be well per- 
formed in the future as they have in the 
past; that you will continue to keep green 
the memories of the women and men of the 
Old South; to keep fragrant the sweetness 
of the life which they lived; to keep strong 
the understanding of their descendants that 
their forebears stood sturdily and with un- 
yielding conviction in defense of principles 
which they felt in their unconquerable hearts 
were sound and true and right and had been 
so recognized by the founding fathers when 
the Nation was established. 

For, after all, we must never forget that 
both in their insistence upon the right of 
secession from the Union as one of the rights 
remaining in the several sovereign States and 
in their continuation of slavery as an insti- 
tution, they were following paths which had 
been well marked from the days of the 
Founding Fathers. As to the right of seces- 
sion it had been asserted since the earliest 
days in various portions of the Nation. One 
of the best known instances of its assertion 
was at the Hartford convention, remote from 
the South and southern influence, in 1814, 
History has recorded the fact that it was 
only after the War Between the States, and 
as a result of the outcome of the war, that 
the doctrine that the Union was indissoluble 
was established. As to slavery, it had been 
recognized in the original Constitution, and 
its legality remained unquestioned. The 
emancipation proclamation, which was 
strictly a war measure, and the adoption 
of the thirteenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth 
amendments after the war, brought slavery 
to its legal end. There can be no question 
of the fact that these decisions have enabled 
our Nation to move forward toward fulfill- 
ment of our great destiny in serving the cause 
of freedom. But it will always be a source 
of deep and melancholy regret to all of our 
people of every section that the differences 
in opinion on these two grave issues were so 
irreconcilable that apparently it was not pos- 
sible to decide them through peaceful legal 
change but only through the terrible resort 
to arms which raged from 1861 to 1865. With 
steadfastness and serenity you have always 
made certain that the sincerity and the depth 
of conviction of the men and women of the 
South should be secure against any challenge, 

We have gathered at this historic spot to 
honor Jefferson Davis, the first and last 
President of the Confederate States of Amer- 
ica, on the one hundred and forty-third an- 
niversary of his birth. When this statue 
was placed here in Statuary Hall on June 2, 
1931, exactly 20 years ago today, by the State 
of Mississippi, one of the speakers was Sen- 
ator Pat Harrison. I feel that it is entirely 
fitting to quote part of the eloquent speech 
delivered on that occasion by Senator Har- 
rison: 

“The mighty figure represented in that 
beautiful bronze statue is today as much 
the idol of his people as he was their leader 
through the tragic days of his eventful 
career. He lived in a great epoch, and his 
name is blended with its glories and achieve- 
ments, its reverses and disappointments, 
His was a colorful life; a life that was in 
conflict from youth to manhood and from 
manhood to the grave. He saw armies sweep 
illustrious battlefields and became a captive; 
he was proclaimed at the head of a govern- 
ment and stocd accused in the courts of 
treason; he governed millions and was im- 
prisoned in a dungeon; he was crowned with 
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coronets and chained in irons; he pardoned 
thousands, but was denied one unto him- 
self; under him a section stood steadfast and 
in him sacrifice became supreme; he created 
a nation and died a disfranchised citizen. 
No man was ever so loved and hated, exalted 
and excoriated, praised and condemned. 
Amid the storms of controversy and the fogs 
of dissension, his mighty figure arose majes- 
tically above all the rest.“ 

Jefferson Davis was a brave soldier, a cou- 
rageous public servant, a wise and accom- 
plished statesman, and an inspiring leader 
of men. We are all familiar with the events 
of his life but let us recall some of the high 
lights. He was born June 3, 1808, in Chris- 
tian County, Ky., but as an infant was car- 
ried by his parents to Mississippi. He 
studied at Transylvania University up to 
the beginning of the senior year, and from 
there went to West Point, to the United 
States Military Academy. After his gradu- 
ation in 1828, he served 7 years as an Army 
officer along the northwestern frontier, in- 
cluding hard service in the Black Hawk War. 
In 1835, he resigned from the Army, mar- 
ried the daughter of Col. Zachary Taylor, 
and returned to the life of a Mississippi 
planter, Unfortunately his wife died 3 
months later of malarial fever. After some 
years on his plantation, during which he 
read widely and avidly continued his studies, 
he married in 1845 the lovely and accom- 
plished Varina Howell. That same year, 
1845, he was elected to the National House 
of Representatives, at which time he first 
served in this Capitol. He resigned the fol- 
lowing June 1846, at the outbreak of the 
Mexican War to accept command of a vol- 
unteer regiment known as the Mississippi 
Rifles. He joined with his former father- 
in-law, General Taylor, in the attack upon 
Monterrey. At the battle of Buena Vista, 
Davis won highest recognition as a military 
commander, Davis’ action with his volun- 
teers may have saved Taylor from defeat and 
his resourceful leadership won high acclaim 
throughout the Nation. General Taylor 
paid this eloquent tribute to the soldierly 
courage and genius of the distinguished 
Mississippian: “Napoleon never had a mar- 
shal who behaved more superbly than did 
Colonel Davis today.” 

Returning from the Army with a severe 
wound in the summer of 1847, Davis was ap- 
pointed almost immediately as a United 
States Senator from Mississippi. His career 
in the Senate this first time lasted 3 years 
and won him a national reputation politi- 
cally, In 1851 Davis barely failed of election 
in a race for Governor. He reentered active 
political life on March 7, 1853, when he be- 
came Secretary of War under President 
Franklin Pierce. As Secretary of War, he per- 
haps reached the peak of his career, as an of- 
ficial of the United States. He reformed office 
routines, appointed officials purely for their 
competence and experience, extended the 
system of arsenals and fortifications and 
proved himself a remarkably capable admin- 
istrator. Carl Schurz met Davis at this pe- 
riod for the first time and described him as 
follows: “He received me graciously. His 
slender, tall, and erect figure, his spare face, 
keen eyes, and fine forehead, not broad, but 
high and well-shaped, presented the well- 
known strong American type. There was in 
his bearing a dignity which seemed entirely 
natural and unaffected—that kind of dig- 
nity which does not invite familiar approach, 
but will not render one uneasy by lofty as- 
sumption. His courtesy was without any 
condescending air * + *.” 

When Davis finished his term as Secretary 
of War, in 1857, he reentered the Senate. He 
again became a leading Senator and was 
known as a conspicuous defender of the 
South. When Mississippi seceded, Davis fol- 
lowed the action of his State as a matter of 
course. He did not advocate the policy of 
secession but he believed in the “right” to do 
it. In one of his best speeches on January 
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21, 1861, he announced to a crowded cham- 
ber of his serious and solemn brethren of the 
Senate the secession of his State and for- 
mally withdrew from the Senate of the 
United States. Expecting war, Davis hoped 
to be the chief commander of the southern 
urmies. He was immediately appointed by 
the State of Mississippi as a major general. 
But on February 18, 1861, Jefferson Davis was 
inaugurated president of the Confederate 
States at Montgomery, though he had not 
sought the office. 

I shall not dwell upon those four terrible 
war years. Their tragic story is known to 
all of you. Great victories, temporary suc- 
cess, final defeat, and surrender were the lot 
of the brave people who Jefferson Davis led 
and served. But I do remind you of the great 
and good men who gave their best to the 
service of a cause they regarded as just. 
Here in Statuary Hall, immediately by the 
side of Jefferson Davis, there stands the great 
and peerless Robert E. Lee, his statue 
placed here by a grateful Virginia. Right 
over there is Alexander H. Stevens, the ever 
loyal vice president, small of stature and 
weak of body but very great of mind and 
soul. He was placed there by a grateful 
Georgia. My own grateful State of Florida 
has sent here Kirby Smith—he who never 
surrendered. And so I could continue the 
roll call of the names of eminent Confeder- 
ates whose character and services loomed so 
large that their several States have sent their 
statues to abide here in this hall which is 
adorned by the presence of so many of 
America’s deathless great. And many others 
there were—either in the army or in the 
cabinet or in the Confederate congress. I 
take at random the names of Stonewall 
Jackson, Benjamin P. Judah, and Benjamin 
Harvey Hill. Hundreds there were of such 
outstanding patriots who loyally served the 
cause of the Confederacy. Is it not proof of 
their greatness and also of the greatness of 
America that so many of these men have 
been welcomed to Statuary Hall and are in 
other ways recognized by the Nation as a 
whole as patriots who must not be forgotten, 

Following the war years and the surrender 
came the 2 years of imprisonment at Fortress 
Monroe, and the ultimate retirement of Jef- 
ferson Davis to Mississippi to spend the 22 
years from 1867 to 1889. There was no trace 
of bitterness shown by him nor did he show 
repentance for the course which he had fol- 
lowed. He refused to apply for a pardon or 
the restoration of his civil rights on the 
ground that he could not do so unless he 
regretted the course which he had followed. 
He remained the senior statesman of all the 
southland. 

I think it should always be remembered 
that not once but many times Jefferson Davis 
during this difficult period counseled the ac- 
ceptance of the verdict of the war and the 
resumption by the South of full and wholly 
loyal relations with the Union. I quote from 
his speech before the Mississippi Legislature 
in 1884: 

Fate decreed that we should be unsuc- 
cessful in the effort to maintain and resume 
the grants made to the Federal Government. 
Our people have accepted the decree; it 
therefore behooves them to promote the 
general welfare of the Union, to show to the 
world that hereafter, as heretofore, the pa- 
triotism of our people is not measured by 
lines of latitude and longitude, but is as 
broad as the obligations they have assumed 
and embraces the whole of our ocean-broad 
domain,” 

He refused likewise to express hatred or 
dislike for the northern leaders. Character- 
istic of his attitude in this field is the letter 
which was written by Jefferson Davis when 
he was contacted by a correspondent of the 
Boston Globe who wanted some comment 
when General Grant was dying. I quote the 
letter of Jefferson Davis which speaks louder 
than any words I or anyone else could utter: 


“Dear Sm: Your request in behalf of a Bos- 
ton journalist for me to prepare a criticism 
of General Grant's military career cannot be 
complied with for the following reasons: 

“1. General Grant is dying. 

“2. Though he invaded our country, it was 
with an open hand, and, as far as I know, he 
abetted neither arson nor pillage, and has 
since the war, I believe, showed no malignity 
to Confederates either of the military or civil 
service. 

“Therefore, instead of seeking to disturb 
the quiet of his closing hours, I would, if it 
were in my power, contribute to the peace 
of his mind and the comfort of his body. 

“(Signed) JEFFERSON Davis.” 


There is no other scene in American his- 
tory comparable to Jefferson Davis’ funeral 
at New Orleans, attended as it was by the 
Governors of the Southern and border States, 
and by nearly all of the outstanding citizens 
of that whole area. He was acclaimed by 
leaders in all parts of the Nation and by 
many in other lands, 

I have already in the beginning quoted 
from an eloquent address made by Senator 
Pat Harrison relative to Jefferson Davis. I 
shall close that part of my address which re- 
lates directly to Mr. Davis with similar quota- 
tions from the inspiring address delivered by 
Bishop Galloway, of Mississippi, at the Uni- 
versity of Mississippi in 1908, Said Bishop 
Galloway of Jefferson Davis: 

“By the sacred political convictions which 
had inspired his every public and patriotic 
service, he consistently lived to the end, and 
went down to his grave without laying any 
sacrifice of repentance upon the altar of his 
conscience or his country. Without compro- 
mise or modification, and with never a sug- 
gestion of contrition or concession, he died 
in the accepted faith of his fathers. And for 
that fearless and unshaken fidelity to his 
honest conception of truth and duty, the 
South will continue to adore him, the world 
will never cease to admire him, and with a 
wreath of unfading glory the genius of his- 
tory will not fail to crown him. For the 
future he had no fear. In the last public 
paper that emanated from his pen, represent- 
ing himself and his countrymen, he calmly 
reiterated his unfaltering faith in these 
words: ‘We do not fear the verdict of pos- 
terity on the purity of our motives or the sin- 
cerity of our belief, which our sacrifices and 
our career sufficiently attested.’ 

“Greatest of Mississippians, the leader of 
our armies, the défender of our liberties, 
the expounder of our political creeds, the 
authoritative voice of our hopes and fears, 
the sufferer for our sins, if sins they were, 
and the willing martyr to our sacred cause— 
we shall ever speak his name with reverence 
and cherish with patriotic pride the story of 
his matchless deeds. He died without citi- 
zenship here, but he has become a fellow 
citizen with the heroes of the skies. 

“Marvelous, many-sided, masterful man, 
his virtues will grow brighter and his name 
be writ larger with each passing century. 
Soldier, hero, statesman, gentleman, Ameri- 
can—a prince of Christian chivalry—the un- 
crowned chief of an invisible republic of lov- 
ing and loyal hearts—when another hundred 
years have passed, no intelligent voice will 
fail to praise him, and no patriotic hand will 
refuse to place a laurel wreath upon his 
radiant brow.” 

This would be an excellent place for me to 
stop, but I cannot properly do so. In speak- 
ing for the South it is not enough to cherish 
the past, no matter how tender our memories 
may be. It has always been the unquench- 
able spirit of the South and of the southern 
people to fully live in the present and to 
fully live for the future. And so, as we 
would expect, in the Spanish-American War, 
in World War I, in World War I, and in the 
Korean conflict, Southern leadership in de- 
tense of our great and reunited Nation has 
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been brilliantly in evidence. Little Joe 
Wheeler and Fitzhugh Lee in Cuba, Summer- 
all, Bullard, and LeJeune in World War I 
were among the great southern leaders in 
those two conflicts. Patton, Nimitz, Mark 
Clark, Patch, Buckner, Geiger, Courtney 
Hodges, Lucius Clay, and Van Fleet were 
among the many southerns in World War 
II. Walton Walker and Van Fleet have 
helped to carry forward the hard battle in 
Korea. These and a host of others have 
given imperishable evidence of the devotion 
of the South to our reunited Nation. In 
these troublous days when our people are 
divided and confused in their thinking on 
so many vital questions it is good to remem- 
ber that the South has fully demonstrated 
that unity and love of our great Nation can 
prevail over temporary bitterness and 
division, 

Following both world wars the South has 
been among the foremost in showing its will- 
ingness to help bind up the wounds of a 
war-torn world—to help even those who 
have been our enemies. Through our own 
difficult decades of reconstruction in the 
South we learned the need for sympathy and 
understanding, for assistance in helping to 
oe the problems that seemed insuper- 
able. 

Both in the Halls of Congress and in our 
southern way of life we continue to stand 
stanchly by our fundamental conviction 
that we must cling to the principles of a 
written Constitution in which the rights of 
the sovereign States and the rights of indi- 
vidual citizens are recognized and preserved. 
I believe that we of the South shall continue 
tc stand together in repelling trends of Gov- 
ernment which we deem unconstitutional, 
dangerous, and sometimes socialistic. In so 
doing I hope we may render real service to 
our Nation. 

I think that we of the South may say with 
truth that there is no room among us for 
subversives who would destroy our Nation. 
Those who find it possible to betray the 
precious secrets of our country will have no 
southern background. 

I hope it may always be true that the 
South shall continue to have deep-rooted 
convictions on the importance of individual 
freedom, of local self-government, of the 
preservation of the rights of the States, and 
of strong insistence upon retaining and safe- 
guarding our constitutional bulwarks. 

A solemn occasion like this of today is in- 
complete unless it serves as an opportunity 
for each of us as men and women of the 
South to rededicate ourselves and our lives, 
and the best that is in us, to the service of 
our great and reunited Nation which has be- 
come and is the principal hope of mankind. 

By following such a course we can best 
show our love and respect for Jefferson Davis 
and Lee and all the other great heroes of the 
old South. I hope that we may all so serve 
our Nation as to reflect credit upon the tradi- 
tions and the high principles which they 
have given to us as a priceless heritage. 


A New Approach to World Disarmament 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH E. FLANDERS 


OF VERMONT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, June 5, 1951 


Mr. FLANDERS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be printed 
in the Appendix of the Rrecorp an ad- 
dress I delivered on the subject A New 
Approach to World Disarmament as & 
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part of the Joint Forum in Philadelphia, 
Pa., May 22, 1951. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

A New APPROACH TO WORLD DISARMAMENT 
(By Hon. RALPH E. FLANDERS) 

Mr. Chairman, ladies, and gentlemen, the 
topic assigned me is A New Approach to 
World Disarmament. In approaching this 
topic in the 20 minutes assigned me, I must 
speak in somewhat condensed fashion and 
look to the succeeding panel discussion with 
questions from the floor to expand somewhat 
those parts of the proposal which have not 
been adequately set forth. 

We have, first, a new incentive to disarm- 
ament resulting from our experience with 
two world wars and the threatened approach 
of a third one. It had hitherto been thought 
that wars settled matters and, indeed, that 
has usually been the case at least on the 
lower level of the problems involved. The 
Napoleonic wars left Great Britain undis- 
puted mistress of the seas and, through her 
balance of power diplomacy, the arbiter of 
relations between the great powers. Our 
Civil War settled the question of preserving 
the Union. It resulted definitely in the abo- 
lition of human slavery. It did not lead to 
an immediate reconciliation, and has indeed 
left wounds in the social and political fabric 
of our Nation which have not yet healed, 
though they have steadily become of less 
and less significance. 

Neither Germany nor Great Britain came 
out of the First World War with more than 
a fraction of the strength which each pos- 
sessed when they entered it. It was ruinous 
alike to conqueror and conquered. As we 
all know, there were no fruits of victory to 
any of the conqucring nations in the Second 
World War, except in the case of the Soviet 
Government, which, in its subsequent oper- 
ations, has been able to add hundreds of 
thousands of square miles to its territory and 
subject hundreds of millions of people to its 
regimen of injustice and slavery. 

To put it briefly, modern wars do not pay 
in benefits to people. 

Secondly, the burden of the modern war 
is one which no nation can escape nor can 
any of the inhabitants of any nation. Mod- 
ern war is total. Social disintegration and 
economic distress pursue the citizens of the 
world while it is in progress and are left as 
an inescapable legacy when active warfare 
has ended. Meanwhile, during the progress 
of total war the decisive results are obtained 
by spreading death and destruction through 
civilian populations. Modern war is a war 
against unarmed men, women, and children. 
The moral degradation inherent in it steals 
upon us, as we accustom ourselves to the 
unholy process of strategic bombing. 

Many of the social institutions of mankind 
show an upward moral movement. This is 
true in almost all human relations such as 
those of employer and employee, buyer and 
seller, and, in general, the whole range of 
civilian relationships. But this is not true 
when it comes to the development of war- 
fare. Its progression is from bad to worse 
and, now, to the worst which human imagi- 
nation can conceive. The atomic bomb is 
an incident—a terrible one, it is true. Yet 
the damage wrought at Hiroshima and Naga- 
saki was minor as compared to the incen- 
diary bombing of Tokyo. And these things 
are mild as compared with the possibilities 
yet in prospect for biological warfare and 
steps beyond that too terrible to contem- 
plate. 

The most firm, the most intelligent, the 
most devoted purpose of mankind must be 
to restrain this hitherto unrestrained curse 
of warfare which no one individually wants, 


yet which collectively we seem helpless to 
restrain. 

There are, I believe, certain courses which 
are not open to us as effective means. Two 
of these which have been unsuccessfully tried 
in the past are worth mentioning. One of 
them is the outlawing of war by treaty. 
The other is limited disarmament. Both have 
failed. 

A new approach has to be made. It must 
be made through an existing international 
organization, the United Nations. It must 
be for disarmament rather than for an 
agreement not to use existing arms. In other 
words it must not be along the line of the 
Kellogg Pact. It must be for a disarmament 
which is in some measure complete, in which 
case it will differ from the Soviet proposals 
and the earlier Naval Disarmament Treaty. 
It must likewise provide for international 
inspection and administration through the 
United Nations in which respect, likewise, it 
will differ from the naval disarmament un- 
dertaking of the 1920's. 

The undertaking cannot be unilateral. 
The rest of the world, whether in whole or in 
part, whether ourselves or any other of the 
non-Soviet powers, dare not, cannot and 
must not disarm in the face of the an- 
nounced and proved purposes of world domi- 
nation by the Soviet Government. 

In view of all these necessities it must 
be our fundamental purpose in the United 
Nations to seek peace through disarmament. 
These can be, I am convinced, presented in 
terms so simple, so practical, and which 
would lead so evidently toward the desired 
result that we can appear before the United 
Nations and before the world as honest, 
honorable, and practical peace seekers in- 
stead of being considered, as is now too much 
the case, as one of two parties to a contest for 
world domination. 

The proposal is a simple one. It is based 
on the Baruch plan for the control of atomic 


energy which was rejected by the Soviet gov- ` 
ernment, It differs fundamentally from the 


Stockholm peace proposals which were aimed 
at the destruction of the armament in which 
we are strongest while reserving tu the So- 
viet government in full strength the ele- 
ments of military power in which that na- 
tion is strongest. In essence, the proposal 
would be to disarm completely in every 
weapon and to any degree above the level of 
small arms. The essential, of course, is that 
the carrying out of the disarmament must be 
progressive and must be done under the di- 
rection and under the inspection of the 
United Nations itself. 

The Baruch plan provided for international 
control and inspection of a particular form 
of armament—the atomic bomb, We would 
propose to extend this to all armament. It 
requires a treaty signed by all members of 
the United Nations. This would have to be 
extended to cover all nations of any impor- 
tance, whether at present members or not. 

As in the Baruch proposals the treaty would 
set up a control agency, would provide for 
complete access by that agency to every 
nation, would prohibit the manufacture of 
prohibited arms, would provide for the dis- 
posal of those now existing, and would pro- 
vide sanctions for violations. The peace 
proposal we would offer would contain these 
provisions. Most importantly, as will be 
stated later, the right of access would be 
the first step in the progressive application 
of a peace agreement. 

In referring to the likeness between this 
and the Baruch proposals for controlling 
atomic energy it will be remembered, by those 
who followed his testimony before the con- 
gressional committees at the time, that his 
hope had been to apply these principles to 
the outlawing of all major arms and arma- 
ment. Recent communication with him 
makes clear that he is still of the same mind, 
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We must keep clearly in our minds that in 
carrying out an agreement of the kind pro- 
posed it will be necessary to reestablish com- 
munication through the iron curtain so that 
inspection and administration of the dis- 
armament shall be free and uncontrolled. 
It is necessary that we realize the serious 
implication of the proposal for us. It means 
throwing America open to travelers whom 
we suspect of having subversive purposes. 
We will let in Communists. Let us not blink 
that fact. But let us also remember that 
Russia will let in capitalists, as they will call 
any visitor from a capitalistic country. This 
is going to be at least as unpalatable for them 
as for us. It is, in fact, going to be more 
dangerous for them than it is for us, for 
the institutions they have set up cannot he 
so easily maintained in the light of knowl- 
edge and free intercourse. The Politburo 
knows this, and this is the reason for the 
iron curtain. 

We are not endangering our institutions 
to the same degree. While we have scared 
ourselves stiff, it is because we have faced 
subversive activities in a society which is 
already weakened by the necessities of 
military preparation and which, in conse- 
quence, cannot devote itself wholeheartedly 
to the well-being of its citizens. When we 
can reverse our direction and purpose, noth- 
ing that Communists can say or do will 
divert the American people from the at- 
tainment of the economically high and the 
spiritually satisfying way of life which we 
are able to work for and attain. 

Our principal need in this respect is a 
revival of our faith in our institutions. Pol- 
luted rivers are purged of infection as they 
flow for miles under the bright sunshine. 
Communist infiltration will wither and die 
under the bright sunlight of knowledge and 
the fresh winds of freedom. Let us not lose 
our faith. 

Can the Soviet Government refuse such a 
proposal as this? It will indeed be hard 
for it to swallow, but will it not be harder 
yet to be put on record before the eyes 
of the world as refusing peace when it is 
offered completely and unequivocally? How 
can that government sell to the world the 
idea that the western nations, and partic- 
ularly our own country, are warmongers 
seeking world domination? In the face of 
such an offer the proposition is absurd. No 
really peace-loving nation will entertain it 
for an instant. World sentiment will again 
turn our way. It cannot fail to do so. The 
Soviet Government, branded as seeking con- 
quest rather than peace, will either have to 
retire within its boundaries defeated and 
bare to internal dissension, or will have to 
join the ranks of the really peace-loving 
nations. 

In making this proposal we cannot lose. 
If it is accepted we and the whole world 
win a disarmed peace. If it is rejected, the 
Soviet Government stands convicted before 
the eyes of the world without a single 
excuse for its rejection of peace. 

The strength of this proposal lies first in 
the undoubted fact that it is an answer to 
the hopes and prayers of mankind. The de- 
sire for escape from the Frankenstein of war 
is universal. It is as deep in the hearts of the 
Russian people as in our own. There is noth- 
ing that the people of China want more than 
peace and the opportunity to pursue their 
great and productive activities of agriculture 
and trade. There is nothing that any of the 
peoples of Asia want so much as they want 
peace with freedom and justice. And it is 
peace with freedom and justice that we are 
offering. 

The proposals have a tremendous moral 
strength which must finally prove irresis- 
tible even behind the fron curtain. The mes- 
sage of good will, the gospel of disarmament, 
can be carried even to the people of Russia. 
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It can go over, under and through the iron 
curtain. It will gain strength with time in- 
stead of weakening. It is only necessary that 
we adopt this wholeheartedly as our main 
international objective. It is necessary only 
that we proclaim it, not as an ultimatum to 
be accepted or withdrawn, but as a world gos- 
pel to be preached day by day, week by week, 
month by month, in the United Nations and 
everywhere. 

As a member of the Armed Services Com- 
mittee I have been a constant attendant at 
the MacArthur hearings in Washington. 
They have been full of interest. One of the 
interesting things was the quietness of the 
presentation of his case by General Mac- 
Arthur. I may add that the opposing case 
of the administration was also quietly pre- 
sented. But on one occasion and on one oc- 
casion only did General MacArthur show 
signs of strong emotion and that was when 
he was speaking of the Korean people. He 
said: “What are you trying to protect? 

“The war in Korea has already almost de- 
stroyed that nation of 20,000,000 people. 

“I have never seen such devastation. 

“I have seen, I guess, as much blood and 
disaster as any living man, and it just cur- 
died my stomach, the last time I was there. 
After I looked at that wreckage and those 
thousands of women and children and every- 
thing, I vomited. 

“Now, are you going to let that go on, by 
any sophistry of reasoning, or possibilities? 
They may be there, but this is a certainty. 

“What are you going to do? Once more, 
I repeat the question, What is the policy in 
Korea? 

“If you go on indefinitely, you are perpet- 
uating a slaughter such as I have never heard 
of in the history of mankind. 

“Now, what I am trying to do is to find 
some reasonable and honorable way to stop 
that slaughter. It is not to conquer this 
country, or China, or anything else. 

“It is to bring this thing to an honorable 
end.“ 

Speaking the next day he said: 

“I therefore believe that time is running 
out on us. 

“I said, at the end of the World War, the 
Second World War, that we have had our 
last chance, and I believe it firmly, and as 
I said yesterday, I believe that 99 percent 
of the people of the world believe that.” 

In this the general and the President, so 
much at odds otherwise, are in full agree- 
ment, In his message to the United Na- 
tions on October 24 last there were many 
passages which breathed a justifiable moral 
indignation and unalterable determination 
to resist, but there also occurred those pas- 
sages which set forth world disarmament 
as an administration policy. This project 
is going its routine limping way through 
the ponderous machinery of the United Na- 
tions, It is just one item of hundreds on 
their agenda. It is an incident among the 
many undertakings of our State Depart- 
ment. It is a seldom-referred-to proposal 
on our part before the United Nations. 

Will it take an explosion to blast it loose? 

Since the preceding paragraphs were 
written, and as late as this morning’s paper, 
it has been announced that our Government 
has requested the United Nations to com- 
bine the atomic armament and the conven- 
tional armament committees. This is good 
news. It is in accordance with the Presi- 
dent’s October speech. It gives a green light 
to total disarmament. 

The American Congress and the American 
people have now to make sure that this great 
undertaking is not sunk in a sea of docu- 
ments and of discursive oratory. The world 
must know that this is the goal to which 
we are steadily pressing, and toward which 
we invite the company and assistance of all 
nations on earth. 


Meat Higher Under OPS 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HUGH BUTLER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, June 5, 1951 


Mr. BUTLER of Nebraska. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD a 
statement prepared by Mr. M. J. Han- 
kins, secretary of the Nebraska Livestock 
Feeders Association, which points out 
that the meat roll-back orders do not re- 
duce the retail price of beef, but, on the 
contrary, have increased the ceilings on 
a great many cuts. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


Meat HIGHER UNDER OPS, HOUSEWIVES 
WARNED 


It is high time the American housewife 
went on the warpath against OPS rules, 
regulations, and policies which cause meat 
prices to advance on the one hand and that 
sabotage the source of supply on the other. 

To make a favorable impression on the 
housewife, OPS announced last week that it 
had cut the price of some chuck steaks and 
pot roasts by 12 cents per pound and of un- 
boned rump roasts by 5 to 6 cents per pound, 
These savings do not reach the housewife, 
however because these cuts are being reclas- 
sified and sold under different names with 
higher OPS ceiling prices. Thus, in one in- 
stance, rump roasts with ceiling prices of 
70 to 71 cents a pound are boned, rolled, and 
sold for a higher OPS ceiling of $1.05 a pound. 

OPS has failed to inform the housewife of 
the numerous cuts of meat that have either 
advanced or are due to advance to reach 
ceiling prices. For instance, T-bone steaks 
jumped 13 cents a pound in Omaha last 
week; sirloins 15 cents, Trimming meat to 
suit the customer is definitely out under 
OPS. There will be no stew meat, and some 
rib cuts will vanish. A Lincoln meat dealer 
reported that sirloin steaks previously sell- 
ing at 89 cents could be moved up to $1.14 
under OPS. A leading butcher in Norfolk, 
Nebr. reported, “I have to pay $3 per hun- 
dred more for carcass beef than before OPS 
and for the past 3 weeks I have been hav- 
ing considerable difficulty in getting enough 
meat for my customers. Ceiling prices will 
range from 10 to 20 cents per pound higher 
than we are now charging. Sirloin steaks 
that we now charge 93 cents a pound for 
could be raised to $1.23 under OPS.” Another 
dealer in Norfolk claimed that meat would 
advance about 18 percent if the full OPS 
price were charged. The situation is much 
the same in Stanton, Nebr., where United 
States choice T-bone steaks now selling for 
95 cents a pound could be sold for $1.26. 
Roasts now selling for 69 cents a pound could 
be raised to 83 cents and still meet OPS 
compliance, One Stanton butcher remarked, 
“We are still holding the line on our prices 
even though our carcass beef is costing $3 
to $4 more per hundred than before OPS. 
Everything was going along just fine before 
OPS. Now everything is in a state of con- 
fusion.” 

All of these examples are only the þe- 
ginning. All the evils of the old OPA in- 
cluding exorbitant black market prices, long 
waiting lines, and rationing are sure to 
follow unless the OPS strangle hold on the 
American meat industry is broken June 30 
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by Congress not renewing this portion of the 
National Production Act. 

The American meat industry including the 
livestock feeder, rancher, and farmer who 
produce our Nation’s meat supply as well 
as the processor, wholesaler, and retailer 
stand ready and willing to offer the American 
housewife and the Armed Forces an abun- 
dant and ever-increasing supply of high 
quality meat at reasonable prices, as set by 
consumer demand, if left unhampered by bu- 
reaucratic regimentation. 

The price of live cattle are due to be 
rolled back 18 percent by October 1, through 
OPS edict. Ten percent of this price cut 
is now in effect. 


Memorial Day, 1951 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, June 5, 1951 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of thte Recorp a part of a 
broadcast by George E. Reedy, who is 
one of the beloved and highly respected 
radio commentators and gentlemen of 
the press in the Nation’s Capital. Mr. 
Reedy was a serviceman in World War I. 
In his address, he pays high tribute to 
the personnel of the United States Naval 
Hospital at Oakland, Calif., particularly 
to Commander T. J. Canty. I believe that 
the splendid work of the hospital, Com- 
mander Canty, and the Surgeon General 
of the United States, is deserving of the 
laudatory mention which is contained in 
Mr. Reedy’s address, and I ask that it 
be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


It was Memorial Day, 1951. Americans 
everywhere were gathering on the hillsides 
and the plains to decorate the graves of our 
sacred dead whose names are enshrined in 
the cavalcade of immortality. 

The unconquered flag of your country and 
mine floated everywhere in the breezes, in 
salute to the heroes who died for it. To the 
memory of each there was a rose of death- 
less affection. It was a day of sacred mem- 
ories. 

The sun never sets on the little white 
crosses of our dead. This was the day we 
rededicated ourselves to the principles for 
which they died and the cause for which 
they gave their last full measure of devo- 
tion. The winds moaned their requiem. 

Your correspondent, on this particular 
day, was visiting the United States Naval 
Hospital at Oakland, Calif., the guest of Com- 
mander T. J. Canty. Dr. Canty, truly one of 
God's noblemen, is in charge of the rehabili- 
tation of the Navy and Marine Corps unfor- 
tunate victims of war's brutality. 

Walking through the hospital corridors 
with Dr. Canty is a memory-book experience. 
On every side lie the crippled and the 
maimed of the Korean War. And to each 
one of them, the doctor is the passport for 
a return trip to life. 

Just for instance, there is a marine named 
Joe. It hasn't been so very long since Joe 
held in his hand a signed contract with a 
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major league ball club. All he had to do to 
collect $15,000 was to catch a train to the 
team’s spring training camp. 

Joe never caught that train. A few days 
later, he signed another contract—a contract 
which sent him to Korea with Uncle Sam's 
team. It was the first team and Joe saw 
quite a bit of Korea. In fact, it was just a 
little bit too much. 

Joe will never report to the St. Louis Car- 
dinals now. You don’t play big league base- 
ball with a couple of legs missing. But some- 
how, Joe doesn't feel very sour. The main 
reason is Dr. Canty—the man who is giving 
Joe and all his fellow Joes their real chance. 

For it is Dr. Canty and his assistants who 
are putting these men back upon their feet 
again. It is true that they are artificial feet 
and artificial legs. But they work and—what 
is more important—they allow a man to 
stand up and face the world. 

When Dr. Canty’s patients leave the hos- 
pital, they walk out. Their backs are 
straight and they carry themselyes proudly. 
They may be through with the battlefields 
of war, but they are ready to take their 
place on the battlefields of life. 

These men know what they owe to the 
self-sacrificing devotion of Dr. Canty. They 
know that his long hours of labor and his 
skilled hands mean the difference to them be- 
tween a life of misery or a life of usefulness. 
There are many who serve their country 
and serve it well without ever going near 
the firing line. I hope that some day when 
they are talking about passing around Dis- 
tinguished Service Medals somebody will 
think of the name Dr. Canty. 

And somehow, in the midst of all this, I 
got to thinking about Toby Culpepper Reedy, 
my king-size, tiger-persian fence warbler 
back home. I call him Toby. He doesn’t 
call me anything. And he doesn’t care what 
I call him as long as he gets his meat, fish, 
and milk at the end of the call. 

Now I know Memorial Day is not the day 
for hailing the virtues of an arrogant house 
cat. Memorial Day—and its reasons—largely 
‘result from military actions of the past, 
and Toby is very unmilitary to say the least. 

For example, my Toby never sits about, 
trying ways to create an atom bomb. 
Neither does he park in front of a typewriter 
and “one-paw” his way through a piece, like 
me. 

And, as far as I know, he has no desire to 
mold public opinion, though he makes every 
effort—and succeeds—in molding the opin- 
ion of Mrs. “R,” who controls the meat, fish, 
and milk in our little domain. 

In fact, when he desires something from 
that department he is disgustingly atten- 
tive with his flattery to the monitor of my 
daily life, rolling on his back, baring his two 
saber-teeth with his tongue hanging out— 
and generally producing loving glances. 

Now while I think Toby is an unusually 
intelligent cat, others, no doubt, would pro- 
nounce him quite ordinary, But one thing I 
know is, that Toby has no desire to carry 
a rifle, or decimate other cats with hand 
grenades, rockets, or such. 

He never worries about, or asks, who heads 
the State Department, nor does he care who 
is in the White House or the Kremlin. And 
I have never heard him express opinions 

about “Mike” DiSalle; MacArthur, the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff—or Senator Kefauver. 

In fact, I get the impression he would 
outlaw radio commercials, congressional in- 
vestigations, taxes for armaments, and 
would limit all warfare to individual contests. 
I’m hoping he would be for keeping news- 
papers, so some of us could have jobs. 

This back-fence troubador, if he could 
talk, would tell you that a cat seldom be- 
comes a maneater, until he has exhausted 
himself on better quarry, man being a 
pretty unappetizing morsel, though mighty 
easy to catch. 


Toby isn't bothered about the current 
peace or armistice rumors. With him, peace 
is wonderful—if you don’t bruise easily. He 
helps himself to a load of brotherhood, but 
always keeps his head down—and makes cer- 
tain he has artillery and air support. 

Toby never heard of Yalta, and he has 
never been briefed on Tehran, or Cairo, 
which is a good break for him. When he 
wins, he never sticks around for better re- 
lationships; never is called upon for loans; 
or talks in the neutrons department. 

With Toby it’s a case of survival of the 
fittest—and he knows the bad fits from the 
good ones—without revoking any cease fire 
orders. War is hell with Toby too, but he 
knows it isn’t as dangerous as an armistice. 

Yes; I know these are silly thoughts, for 
a Memorial Day, but it makes a guy think— 
or doesn’t it—the sight of those hundreds 
of torn bodies in that hospital, while so 
many of us “smart” people sit about figur- 
ing ways of splitting atoms, or waiting to be 
blown apart by bombs. 

And now look where we are. I am largely 
in favor of turning the world over to the 
“Tobys” in it. Who, for example, is eating 
high on the hog these days, without wor- 
rying about the check? 

This is George Reedy in Washington. 


Purge of Finnish Communist Leaders 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEVERETT SALTONSTALL 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, June 5, 1951 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
Finland has always been sturdy and inde- 
pendent, as has been many times dem- 
onstrated. An editorial published in the 
New York Times this morning calls at- 
tention to yet another example of those 
qualities. I ask unanimous consent that 
the editorial be printed in the Appendix 
of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torial was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


INVINCIBLE FINLAND 


The current purge of Finnish Communist 
leaders clearly reflects Moscow’s disappoint- 
ment at that party’s lack of success. Despite 
none-too-favorable economic conditions in 
the country and the nearness of the Soviet 
Union—both circumstances which might be 
expected to create a bandwagon rush to 
line up with communism—Finland main- 
tains its independence, and Finnish Com- 
munists do not even control the nation’s 
labor union federation. One can under- 
stand that this seems a sorry record in Mos- 
cow's eyes, and a reason for reducing former 
high leaders to the status of unemployed 
day laborers. 

But all this is merely one symptom of the 
miracle that is postwar Finland, Despite 
two disastrous defeats in wars with Russia, 
despite the burden of heavy reparations de- 
liveries, despite the fact that Soviet military 
bases exist on Finnish soil and the Soviet 
Army can literally march in any time it 
wishes—despite all this, Finland remains 
independent. Pravda thunders indignantly, 
but the Finns obstinately go on electing 
non-Communist officials, reading American 
books, and even sending students here to 
study. It may be argued that all this is 
due to Moscow’s forbearance and that all 
this could be ended any time the Kremlin 
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wished to install a people’s government 4 la 
Czechoslovakia in 1948. But such an argu- 
ment misreads the current situation and 
gives far-too-little credit to the patriotic, 
courageous Finnish people. Moscow's for- 
bearance in Finland is that of a wolf who 
desists from eating foods he has found to 
be indigestible. Appeasers and neutralists in 
Western Europe will do well to ponder the 
lesson of Finnish indigestibility and inde- 
pendence. 


Meat Roll-Backs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH BUTLER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, June 5, 1951 


Mr. BUTLER of Nebraska. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD 
an article from the Nebraska Farmer 
for May 19, 1951, entitled “Roll-Backs 
Are Wrong Road to More Meat,” in 
which are given the comments of a 
number of typical cattle feeders in Ne- 
braska on this roll-back order. I hope 
Congress will give a great deal of weight 
to these comments by this group of 
practical men who are familiar with the 
problems of producing beef, since I 
greatly fear that the only result of these 
orders will be to reduce sharply the sup- 
ply of meat to the consumer. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


ROLL-BACKS ARE WRONG Roan To MORE MEAT— 
Livestock INDUSTRY DEMANDS RESCINDING 
OF ORDER 


It was more than a breeze that blew out of 
the hinterlands of the Midwest following 
Price Administrator DiSalle’s beef price roll- 
back order. The great range country and 
Corn Belt is letting Washington hear in no 
uncertain blasts that they regard the order, 
as unfair, unworkable, and actually confisca- 
tory of livestock values to the extent of sev- 
eral hundred millions of dollars, 

Instead of more and cheaper meat, there 
will be a scarcity at higher prices with black 
markets, rationing, and decreased production, 
the critics declare. Producers, feeders, and 
every segment of the meat processing indus- 
try would like to take away from Mr. DiSalle 
the authority of law (expiring June 30 unless 
renewed by Congress) that gives him the 
power to destroy values in one group while 
leaving others to pursue a profitable course. 

Speaking for the American National Cattle- 
men’s Association, its secretary, F. E. Mollin, 
says the roll-back is equivalent to confisca- 
tion of property, and if fair for the livestock 
industry, the same could be done with any 
other industry. He predicts a rush to market 
between now and August 1 of all cattle in the 
feed lots and of as many grass cattle as trans- 
portation facilities permit. Replacement of 
cattle in feed lots will stop until after the 
final price reduction goes into effect on Octo- 
ber 1. Therefore grass-fed beef will soon 
comprise the market supplies for consumers, 
with black markets flourishing at premium 
prices for those who want better meat. 

As a counter proposal to the roll-back order 
the American Meat Institute, cooperating 
with many farm and livestock groups, has 
suggested to Congress a plan for ample meat 
supplies at stable prices. Increased produc- 
tion is the basis of it, Along with all-out 
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production, the plan proposes the careful use 
of supplies and sound anti-inflationary, 
monetary, and fiscal policies which would 
check inflation and stabilize prices for all 
consumers, 

Gov. Val Peterson, of Nebraska, presents 
the viewpoint of Nebraska livestock produc- 
ers and feeders in a telegram to President 
Truman urging that controls be eliminated 
immediately. 

VIEWPOINTS 


The Nebraska Farmer queried representa- 
tive livestock men of the State on their reac- 
tion to the roll-back order. Following are 
some of the answers received. Others will 
appear in later issues. 

Fed Sherer, president, Nebraska Livestock 
Feeders’ Association, Coleridge: “The cattle 
industry has had imposed upon it through 
Government order the greatest injustice ever 
inflicted on an American industry. Eighteen 
percent of its wealth is being confiscated 
through Government orders by October 1. 
No regard has been made for present pro- 
duction costs, which at present, average 38 
cents per pound liveweight for good edible 
beef, and which OPS wants to reduce to 18 
percent. Other industry has had production 
costs allowed, plus a reasonable profit, under 
OPS regulation. 

“To get production of meat the confidence 
of thousands of individual operators must 
be maintained. This has been ruthlessly de- 
stroyed and will inevitably result in de- 
creased production and black market with 
no meat for many of our American families. 
The meat industry in livestock numbers has 
the battle of plentiful supply won, anc it will 
only be destroyed by Government bungling 
and lack of knowledge of which the present 
imposeu order is evidence.” 

M. J. Hankins, Stanton: “The Nebraska 
farmer and rancher has been thrown for a 
two-hundred-million-dollar loss by th? in- 
famous OPS roll-back of 18 percent on the 
value of all cattle, at a time when most 
other prices including the cost of production 
are advancing. If the order is carried 
through to completion the industry in the 
United States will suffer a loss of $4,000,000,- 
000. Thus, literally one head of cattle out 
of every five will be confiscated by this 
nefarious plan. 

“Feed-lot cattle are to be depreciated $6.27 
for the choice grade or $60 to $75 per head. 
Even the average farm milk cow will take 
a loss of $9.06 per hundred or about $100 
per head. The Nebraska livestock man, 
therefore, is very much concerned about this 
roll-back order, 

“Exorbitant black market prices, meat 
scarcities, rationing, and various schemes of 
upgrading will more than cheat the Ameri- 
can housewife out of any saving to her. 
Many cuts of beef have advanced sharply 
during the past week as a result of OPS an- 
nouncement of retail ceiling prices. 

“The OPS is attempting to make politi- 
cal hay in telling the housewife that she will 
save $700,000,000 on the cost of beef during 
the next year. This is false propaganda as 
shown by the above facts and even if true 
the $700,000,000 would in no way compare 
to the $4,000,000,000 loss to the Nation’s 
farmers and ranchers, who must have pre- 
OPS prices for their cattle in order to main- 
tain production and insure the American 
public and the Armed Forces of an ample 
and ever-increasing supply of meat. Under 
OPS plans the greatest meat scarcities ever 
known are bound to result.“ 

Earl H. Monahan, Hyannis: “In my opinion 
the results obtained from the roll-back will 
be just the opposite from what they should 
be. The roll-back certainly will discourage 
the production of more beef. Any good 
feeder will back his judgment against nor- 
mal trends to the fullest extent but will not 
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carry on to that extent when he is betting 
his dollars on the future decisions of a dic- 
tator in Washington who can roll prices back 
at will. 

“Labor has an 18-man board to help de- 
termine what the laboring man should re- 
ceive for an hour’s labor. One man deter- 
mines what the cattleman shall receive for a 
year’s work often produced on a lifetime in- 
vestment. 

“If one man has the power to roll back the 
price of any marketable product which will 
cause a financial loss to many engaged in 
producing that product, it is nothing more 
than confiscation of property. If it can be 
done with one industry, the same thing is 
very likely to be done with any industry. 

“Beef is not any higher today compared to 
other things than it was in some former 
periods. Whenever beef is too high, the 
housewife will let the industry know about 
it far more effectively than can be done by 
Mr. DiSalle and without any red tape or 
expense to the taxpayer. 

“The rancher’s expenses are higher than 
they have ever been and continue to go 
higher. The only roll-back needed today is a 
roll-back of taxes and Washington bureaus. 
It looks like we are fast losing our American 
way of life.” 

C. S. Reece, Simeon: “General Sherman 
gave us a very good definition of war. When 
war comes inflation always comes along with 
it. Experience shows that the people will 
not hold inflation in check. Very few, if any, 
favor controls by the Government. Of the 
two evils, we prefer controls to unbridled in- 
flation. We do not believe that black mar- 
kets will gain much momentum unless meat 
is rationed and that does not seem likely at 
this time. Stockmen generally agree that 
everything is too high. If the the roll-back 
keeps all things on a level, we do not be- 
lieve it will do much harm. Now that it is 
on, let us give it a fair trial and if not satis- 
factory, kick it over the transom. 

“The big job now is to win an honorable 
victory as soon as possible and then make a 
foreign policy without any politics in it 
based on an understanding of the peoples of 
the other nations. A policy that will be fair 
and just to all nations. 

“Then next year elect an administration 
that will bring this Government back to liv- 
ing within its income. We hope our Nation 
will lead the movement which will develop 
a plan to replace war in the settlement of na- 
tional disputes. 

“We produce feeder cattle. It will lower 
the price some, but they will still be pretty 
high.” 

Parr Young, Nehawka: “The recent roll- 
back in cattle prices is confiscation, just the 
same as it was before. It has already lessened 
the supply of beef for the future by bring- 
ing in cattle to market that should have been 
fed 60 to 90 days longer. 

“Labor never could buy meat with so few 
hours’ work. The quotas given packers of 80 
to 90 percent of last year’s slaughter in the 
face of larger numbers on feed (104 percent) 
are silly to say the least. 

“I doubt very much if the money saved by 
the housewife on lower meat prices will 
equal the amount that it will cost to enforce 
the roll-bock in its entirety.” 

Ray and Warren Cruise, Riverdale: “The 
present roll-back has placed the cattleman 
in one of the worst situations since the start 
of the war and has accomplished nothing. 
Meat is bound to be rationed with black 
markets following in its wake. It not only 
has affected the feed-lot class but is causing 
our main beef supply (the breeding herds) 
to go to market. If the Government wants 
control prices, why didn’t they do it when 
beef was 25 cents instead of waiting until 
it’s 40 cents? It doesn’t make sense.” 
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War’s Aims Can Be Achieved Without 
Crushing the Enemy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN J. SPARKMAN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, June 5, 1951 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recor an edi- 
torial entitled War's Aims Can Be 
Achieved Without Crushing the Enemy,” 
published in the Florence (Ala.) Times 
of May 20, 1951. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


War’s Arms Can BE ACHIEVED WITHOUT 
CRUSHING THE ENEMY . 


Where the MacArthur hearings revolve 
around questions of fact, it obviously is im- 
possible to comment fairly on developments 
until both sides have been heard. 

But certain matters of principle or general 
approach may be proper game for discussion 
at any stage. One such issue concerns the 
aims of war. 

War is not fought for its own sake. It is 
not merely a grim kind of sport in which the 
sole object is to bomb and burn and kill the 
enemy until he is totally crushed. 

War is an extension of politics into the 
realm of force. It is fought for political ob- 
jectives. If this fact is lost sight of and it is 
treated virtually as a football contest—to be 
won or lost—then it may prove to have been 
fought in vain. 

Certainly we do not wish to lose any war 
which we have undertaken, since we would 
then be unlikely to achieve our political 
aims. But neither do we want simply to win. 

The important thing is to accomplish the 
objectives for which we entered the war. It 
is wholly conceivable that these goals could 
be attained without winning—in the sense 
of crushing the enemy. We might realize 
them just by preventing the enemy from 
winning. 

This is an idea not too easy for Americans 
to digest. They like clear-cut decisions, 
easily labeled results, signposts that stand 
out. Thus the late President Roosevelt's 
unconditional surrender hurled at the Nazis 
was a popular war slogan. But political ex- 
perts agree today that it is one of the root 
causes of our present difficulties in Europe. 

Unconditional surrender presupposed a 
completely beaten Germany with no shred 
of its former power left intact. To free 
peoples outraged at Nazi tyranny, this af- 
forded a fine emotional escape valve. But 
it ignored the political realities. 

Germany’s great strength was one of the 
prime balancing factors in Europe. To de- 
stroy that power without thought of the 
political aftermath meant to create a vacu- 
um toward which other strong nations 
would flow. 

Germany is just such a vacuum today. 
It’s value as a balance is gone. It has be- 
come simply an economic and political 
prize up for grabs between the two great 
postwar giants, Russia and the United 
States. It is the potential battleground of 
those countries, a doormat instead of the 
bulwark it might have become under wiser 
political guidance. 

Some of the Americans who soundly 
criticized this short-sightedness in World 
War II are now unfortunately turning 
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about to advocate that we make the same 
error in the Far East. 

We entered Korea to choke off aggression 
in its earliest phase, to show that it would 
not pay. We hoped also to unify Korea 
under a free government. A failure to 
stand there, it was felt, would open the 
gate of Asia to the Communist flood and 
allow it to flow across Indochina, Malaya, 
Siam, Burma, India, Indonesia. 

That is still our goal—to prevent the com- 
munizing of Asia, If in the end we must 
fight Red China and even Russia all-out, we 
probably will. But if we can achieve our 
ends without that terrible conflict, we 
should. What matters now is not that we 
deal crushing defeat to the Communist Chi- 
nese in their homeland, but that we do 
what we set out to do when the first Ameri- 
can soldier set foot on Korean soil last 
summer. 


International Red Cross 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL H. DOUGLAS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, June 5, 1951 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
on the International Red Cross, from the 
Washington Post of May 21, 1951. The 
services of the International Committee 
of the Red Cross to prisoners of war and 
civilians in enemy-occupied areas have 
for years been outstanding. 

The proposal of the Geneva Confer- 
ence, outlined in the editorial, that regu- 
lar contributions now be provided for 
this work by all governments, seems 
worthy of most serious consideration. 
In order to advance the International 
Red Cross’ ability to relieve the suffer- 
ing of the victims of war, I hope the 
resolution in reference to financing, as 
well as the Geneva Conventions of 1949 
recently submitted for Senate ratifica- 
tion, may have our early attention. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


INTERNATIONAL Rep Cross 


Governments at war have long relied upon 
the International Committee of the Red 
Cross, a neutral organization made up en- 
tirely of Swiss nationals, for the relief of 
suffering among civilians and prisoners of 
war in enemy-occupied territory. Only a 
genuinely neutral organization could carry 
on this work. The international conventions 
regarding treatment of civilians and war 
prisoners were revised at Geneva in 1949, and 
the International Committee of the Red 
Cross is the one body in a position to deter- 
mine whether they are being properly ob- 
served. It has been trying, although with 
only partial success to date, to carry out this 
responsibility in North Korea—to inspect 
prisoner-of-war and civilian-internment 
camps, care for the sick and wounded, de- 
liver mail and serve as an intermediary for 
transmittal of lists of captured soldiers. 

When the new conventions were adopted 
2 years ago, a resolution was adopted call- 
ing upon all governments to contribute an 
annual sum to enable the International 
Committee of the Red Cross to carry on its 
humanitarian work, Necessary funds had 


been contributed in the past as they were 
needed and by the particular governments 
most concerned. This has proved to be, 
however, an altogether unsatisfactory sys- 
tem of financing the committee’s work. A 
steady and reliable income is needed to keep 
a staff assembled in peacetime; and, besides, 
the organization cannot be dependent for 
support upon any single interested govern- 
ment without compromising the neutrality 
indispensable to its work. 

The United States has been asked to make 
an annual contribution of $125,000 to the 
committee but has thus far failed to do 
so. It is a modest enough sum in com- 
parison with other American commitments. 
And it represents an investment of inesti- 
mable value in terms of protecting the wel- 
fare of Americans who may be unlucky 
enough to become war prisoners or civilian 
internees in present or future hostilities. 
The International Committee of the Red 
Cross is one of those instrumentalities of 
civilization in the maintenance of which 
the United States ought to assume leader- 
ship. 


Meat and Livestock Price Roll-Backs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH BUTLER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, June 5, 1951 


Mr. BUTLER of Nebraska. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent to insert 
in the Appendix of the Recor two arti- 
cles from the Nebraska Farmer for May 
19,1951. The first is entitled “Will Meat 
Roll-Backs Work?” and points out that 
the roll-back will reduce production, 
bring very little, if any, price relief to 
consumers, and result in black markets 
and rationing. 

The other article is entitled “By the 
Way,” a personal column by the pub- 
lisher, Mr. Sam R. McKelvie, which em- 
phasizes the unworkability of this roll- 
back order. 


There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
ORD, as follows: 


WILL Meat Rotit-Backs Work? 


The meat and livestock price roll-back re- 
cently announced has little chance of suc- 
cess, in the eyes of producers and feeders 
and men in the processing industry, as re- 
ported elsewhere in this issue. It will reduce 
production, bring little price relief to con- 
sumers, and black markets and rationing will 
follow. 

At the same time, another bureaucratic 
horde of swivel-chair enforcers are being put 
on the Government payroll to add further to 
the heavy burden on taxpayers. The OPS 
order and explanations total about 70 pages 
of 100,000 words. Discouragement and dis- 
gust among livestock men will cause them 
to curtail production rather than to expand 
to meet the need of an ever-growing popu- 
lation and demand for more meat. That is 
what happened when price controls were in 
effect during World War II. The lesson was 
plain, but political administrators seem too 
dumb to learn it. 

It’s the old story of Washington bureau- 
crats failing to understand the complexities 
of meat production. Mr. DiSalle can't seem 
to get it through his fatuous head that feed 
lots are now filled with cattle bought at a 
high price with only a reasonable margin of 
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profit in prospect under prices prevailing be- 
fore the roll-back. The cost of these cattle 
plus the cost of feeds are fixed factors be- 
yond the control of feeders. The price of 
feed grains has advanced considerably since 
many feed lots were filled, and could go con- 
siderably higher before ceilings are reached 
and before cattle on feed are ready for market. 

Thus, when prices of feed cattle are rolled 
back $3 to $4 a hundredweight, and even- 
tually more, an outright loss totaling many 
millions of dollars faces these feeders, The 
natural result is to get out from under as 
quick as they can with the least loss. This 
means that more cattle will go to market in 
warmed-up condition at lighter weights, and 
feeders won't be anxious to take further risks, 
which means a decline in feeding and fat- 
tening, and in total beef tonnage. If the 
roll-back becomes too severe for the range 
man, he will also cut production. Thus, we 
get less meat and poorer meat, and more and 
more competition for what we have. 

The uprising of meat men against controls 
may mean the end of all price controls by 
a refusal of Congress to extend the legisla- 
tion authorizing them which expires on June 
30. It could also mean a proposal by the 
administration of a production payment sub- 
sidy to cattlemen to offset feeding losses, or 
to all farmers in lieu of a farm parity freeze. 
Farmers are against that. 

Prices and price relationships are too far 
out of hand now, and too deeply frozen into 
the economy, to permit fair or practical price 
controls. Had a general price freeze been 
clamped on all commodities and groups im- 
mediately after the Korean outburst, it would 
have worked better. All the talk about fu- 
ture controls, when and if prices got too high, 
simply h-lped to stimulate hoarding and to 
force prices higher. It is a safe prediction 
that food prices, in general, would be lower 
than they are now if there had been no talk 
about controls. All of this was a tragic mis- 
take which is going to cost the livestock in- 
dustry and consumers many, many millions 
of dollars, 


By THE WAY 


Mr. DiSalle, in charge of Government price 
ceilings and controls, with the approval of 
President Truman and against the opposi- 
tion of Secretary of Agriculture Brannan, 
put into effect price ceilings on beef and 
roll-backs on live cattle as indicated else- 
where in this issue. 

Of course this was a great shock to the 
beef industry, and subjects the cattleman 
from rancher to feeder to so many inequali- 
ties and uncertainties that the over-all re- 
sult can be nothing less than a marked re- 
duction in beef. 

Cattle population has not kept pace with 
human population and consumption. This 
was being gradually overcome through in- 
crease in breeding herds and enhanced feed- 
ing. The incentive was favorable prices to 
the producer based upon demand for more 
and better beef. 

While prices to the consumer did seem 
somewhat high, they were not out of line 
with many other economic factors that have 
large influence on the cost of living. Beef 
prices were substantially above the parity 
level of most agricultural commodities, but 
were far below wage advances of organized 
labor. To be more exact, the latter is up 
about 280 percent compared with 150 for 
beef. 

And labor is the highest cost item in in- 
dustrial production. It amounts to over 50 
percent, with few exceptions. Fact is, if 
cattle went to the processor cost free, prices 
to the consumer would still be surprisingly 
high. Wheat is an illustration. If the 
grower got nothing for his grain the cost of 
a loaf of bread would be only 214 cents less. 

It was abundantly proved during World 

War II that price ceilings and controls on 
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beef and cattle were not practical. They 
were, as now, designed to reduce prices to 
the consumer. Superficially, they did it. 
Prices were lower at the retail counter; but 
a relatively small percentage got to the avy- 
erage consumer through that source. There 
was not enough of it to go round, and that 
induced rationing. Then came black mar- 
kets through which those wished to get the 
better kinds and plenty of it could and did 
do so. That certainly will occur again. 

Offhand these new ceilings and controls 
will be popular with the housewife. Inci- 
dentally that aspect which is more political 
than economic will be like chickens that 
come home to roost. Mrs. Housewife will 
pay the price in poorer beef and less of it. 

Here's a phase of it that probably is not 
understood or appreciated by the majority 
of consumers and many producers. The 
principal feeds consumed by cattle are on a 
fixed parity level. None of them can be rolled 
back. So with cattle prices going down, as 
they already have and will continue to, there 
will be much less feeding. That means with 
normal crops a probable surplus of feeds 
such as corn and the market price should 
go down. Government makes up the deficit 
to the producer. It has amounted to many 
millions of dollars at times in the past, and 
it can occur again. The consumer will pay 
his share of the bill. What he saves at the 
front-door on the price of beef goes out of 
the back door in taxes. 

Finally, a fact of common justice should 
not be ignored. Beef and cattle are the only 
important commodities that have been rolled 
back. Automobiles were but that did not 
stick, entirely. Ceilings were placed on 
wages of organized labor, but that has been 
grossly violated through increases and more 
will come. Why penalize the beef producer? 
There is no justification for it except the 
popular one with politicians that it means 
more votes. If they can get by with it on 
cattle and beef, don't doubt for a minute 
that the same will come to other agricul- 
tural commodities. There are a lot more 
votes of consumers than producers. 

Sam R. MCKELVIE, 


Books for Overseas Children 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEVERETT SALTONSTALL 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, June 5, 1951 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
as one who has introduced a bill on the 
subject of the shipment of books to chil- 
dren overseas through the facilities of 
CARE, I ask unanimous consent that an 
editorial entitled “Books for Overseas 
Children,” published in the New York 
Times of June 5, 1951, be printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Books FOR OVERSEAS CHILDREN 

The admirable CARE-UNESCO Book Fund 
has developed and added a new and impor- 
tant project. In the beginning its emphasis 
was on scientific and technical publications 
for universities, libraries, and scientific cen- 
ters. Several hundred institutions abroad 
have already benefited from gifts in these 
categories. Shipments have been made to 
more than a score of countries. 

Now the fund has organized its Children’s 
Book Fund, Those who wish may send either 


a total children’s book shelf or individual 
packages that will become a part of a chil- 
dren’s libarary. These packages can be sent 
to individuals if the donor so desires, but 
CARE and UNESCO have facilities for put- 
ting them at the disposal of school groups, 
children in orphanages, village centers, or 
other units where they can be put to best 
advantage. 

The links of international friendship that 
have been forged by the fine work of CARE 
are incalculable in their strength. The addi- 
tion of this children’s link is imaginative and 
at the same time thoroughly sound. This 
was the sort of thing that was in the minds 
of those who conceived UNESCO in the first 
place. The tested CARE organization has af- 
forded the practical means for putting some 
of these things into action. Those who desire 
to do something to bring in a better era of 
world understanding have at hand a simple 
and valuable way of translating their desire 
into action. Any CARE office can give all the 
details and the necessary instructions. 


Can the American People Trust Their Fu- 
ture to Those Who Have Betrayed Them 
in the Past? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL A. REED 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 28, 1951 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
the Truman administration has de- 
livered Asia to the Kremlin. It has, 
through Alger Hiss, Henry A. Wallace, 
Owen Lattimore, and Dean Acheson, 
aided and abetted the Russian Commu- 
nists to take over China. 

The one obstacle to the complete de- 
livery of all Asia to the Communists was 
General MacArthur who now, for his 
loyalty and devotion to his country, has 
been brutally stripped of his command. 

Under leave to extend, heretofore 
granted, I am inserting as part of my 
remarks an article by Walter S. Steele: 


[From the National Republic Bulletin of 
June 4, 1951] 


Asta DELIVERED 
(By Walter S. Steele) 


It will be several months before the Ameri- 
can people feel the full spiritual impact of 
the frightful tragedy of appeasement in 
Korea. 

They realize that MacArthur had to be 
gotten out of the way before appeasement 
could be accomplished. 

They realize that the whole picture of mili- 
tary operations in Korea had to be blacked 
out for several weeks by an iron curtain of 
censorship before appeasement could be ac- 
complished. 

But they do not yet realize that appease- 
ment at the thirty-eighth parallel marks a 
total surrender to communism in Asia—the 
complete realization of the new China policy 
formulated in 1944 by Alger Hiss, Henry A. 
Wallace, Owen Lattimore, and Dean Acheson, 
and carried out by Gen. George Marshall in 
1945. 

The first step in that program was to prop 
up the Red Chinese forces, then to destroy 
Chiang Kai-shek, the head of the Chinese 
Nationalist Government. 

The second step was to withdraw Ameri- 
can occupation forces from South Korea in 
July 1949, 
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Having thus invited the invasion of South 
Korea from the north, the next step was to 
obstruct and frustrate effective military ac- 
tion by General MacArthur against the ag- 
gressors. 

When MacArthur refused to be a party to 
this betrayal, the only possible next step was 
to destroy MacArthur. 

No one knows, even today, who made the 
decision to send American boys into Korea 
last June. There have been millions of 
words of testimony in the packed committee 
hearings in the Senate, but the great ques- 
tion remains unanswered. That question is 
this: “Who sent American boys into Korea, 
and what were the military objectives of 
that move at the time?” 

With over 70,000 American casualties to 
be explained, this question must be answered 
someday for history. 

Spokesmen for the Truman administra- 
tion hold fast to their pious mouthings 
about punishing aggression. 

Where has aggression been punished? 

Have the aggressors been driven from 
Korea? 

Has the war made South Korea any more 
secure against Communist penetration than 
it was before June 25, 1950? 

We got into the Korean War without stat- 
ing our aims. And then as soon as we got 
into a limited war, our only objective be- 
came to avoid a bigger war. It is as if a 
swimmer has leaped from a high diving 
board and then decided, halfway down, that 
he never intended to get wet. 

If that’s the sum total of the Truman- 
Acheson policy against communism, the 
whole fiber and structure of America's post- 
war foreign policy, defense policy, and fabu- 
lous overseas spending spree since 1945, has 
been a gigantic public fraud. 

Great benefits accrue to the Kremlin out 
of the so-called peace plan for Korea. 

First, by the settlement proposals, Amer- 
ica and all the other United Nations give de 
facto recognition to the Reds’ claims north 
of the thirty-eighth parallel—a recognition 
which never had been won before. 

Second, by seeking peace with Red China, 
we also give de facto recognition to the Com- 
munist government there—the exact plan 
on which the Hiss-Wallace-Lattimore-Ache- 
son group set forth in 1944. 

This was what the Institute of Pacific Re- 
lations was created to accomplish. 

This is what the Amerasia spy ring in 
Washington was established to accomplish. 

This is what Alger Hiss evidently set out 
to accomplish as a part of the Kremlin’s 
apparatus operating in the State Department. 

Stalinites have now seized control of the 
ancient kingdom of Tibet—the tenth coun- 
try to be forced into the Communist orbit 
since the end of World War II. Tibet affords 
modern air bases which will put Russian 
bombers within easy striking range of India, 
all of South China, Indochina, Siam, Malaya 
and Afghanistan. It is as if an aggressor 
power seeking to infiltrate the American con- 
tinent had taken control of the State of 
Missouri. 

This vital military base has been captured 
by the Communists while the United Nations 
forces have been punishing the aggressor 
in Korea. Thus, Korea proves to be only 
another smoke-screen diversionary action in 
the world conspiracy of communism—a plot 
to which the United States Government ap- 
pears to have been a not-unwilling party. 

With China, Tibet, Manchuria, Mongolia, 
and North Korea now under Communist 
domination—and the United Nations prepar- 
ing to negotiate peace at the thirty-eighth 
parallel—the great continent of Asia has 
been effectively delivered, for the moment, to 
the Red masters in the Kremlin. The Tru- 
man-Acheson-Lattimore-Wallace-Hiss pro- 
gram to encourage communism in China now 
is in full flower. With General MacArthur 
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out of the way since April 11, the pro-Com- 
munist conspiracy in the United States State 
Department has been free to unfold without 
effective challenge. 

A timely sidelight on the fall of Tibet to 
communism comes in a new book by the 
Rev. William R. Johnson, of Polo, II., who 
was for 36 years a Methodist missionary in 
South China. 

Upon his return to America in 1944, John- 
son began writing the diplomatic history of 
the betrayal of China to communism. He 
traces the Kremlin plot back to its begin- 
nings in 1928, But as long as Chiang Kai- 
shek retained power as the Nationalist leader 
in China, communism was unable to gain 
control of Asia. In 1944 Henry Wallace was 
sent to China to bring Communists into the 
Nationalist Government. The Wallace re- 
port was the basis of General Marshall's mis- 
sion to China in 1945. Says Johnson in sum- 
marizing Acheson’s betrayal of China to com- 
munism since 1945: 

“Were Secretary Acheson performing his 
duties as a member of the Communist sabo- 
tage group under Kremlin direction, it is 
difficult to discover how he could have done 
more, or have left more undone, than he has 
to serve the Kremlin's purposes.” 

We now know that Alger Hiss served our 
State Department as an agent of the Krem- 
lin. Others in the Department were in like 
relationship in their sympathies for the 
Communist program in China, but the offi- 
cial records of Washington pying and es- 
pionage have been padlocked against con- 
gressional investigation by President Tru- 
man, 

In this posture of world affairs, it is illu- 
minating now to have the testimony of mis- 
sionary Johnson, that Acheson's State De- 
partment could not have served the Kremlin 
better. 


I Follow General Marshall 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. SPARKMAN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, June 5, 1951 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an arti- 
cle entitled “I Follow General Marshall,” 
written by Brig. Gen. William E, 
Brougher and published in the Annis- 
ton (Ala.) Star, of May 15, 1951. Brig. 
Gen. William E. Brougher, now retired, 
was formerly commanding officer at Fort 
McClellan, Ala. During the war he was 
taken prisoner, along with General 
Wainwright, after Bataan, and was kept 
in prison by the Japanese during the 
war. He has written a very informative 
and interesting article. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

I FOLLOW GENERAL MARSHALL— FORMER COM- 
MANDER HERE LOOKS AT ASIAN STRATEGY 
(By Brig. Gen. William E. Brougher) 

The controversy that is dividing our coun- 
try in a time of great peril gives the American 
people the choice of following one of two 
men: MacArthur or Marshall. Of course the 
people are saying MacArthur versus Truman, 
But back of Truman is Marshall, and the ad- 
ministration policy is really Gen. George 
Marshall's policy. To see the issue clearly, 
let us get a few facts down on paper and quit 
looking at personalities, or persons, 


A statesman must be a great strategist. 
This is a quality which the great statesman 
has in common with the great soldier. The 
great strategist is able to discern wherein 
lie advantage and security for his country 
as opposed to the places and policies wherein 
lie disadvantage and danger for his country. 
General Marshall is a great strategist. He is 
not a showman. When you look at him you 
do not see a handsome face, or a dramatic 
personality. But you can bank on him, be- 
lieve me. 


GREAT STRATEGIC OBJECTIVE SEEN 


Back of the so-called Marshall plan there 
was a great strategic objective: To restore to 
the prestige of great powers the old friends 
and Allies of World War I, namely, Great 
Britain and France. 

A restored Great Britain and France, with 
their satellites of western Europe, plus the 
United States, with her friends of the West- 
ern Hemisphere, would present a combination 
stronger than any other group of nations 
could muster, 

It was quite an undertaking. France was 
only recently a liberated prisoner of war, 
having been ground under the heel of a con- 
quering and occupying army. She had to be 
raised from the dust. And Great Britain 
was not much better off. It is no wonder 
that General Marshall pointed out that if we 
undertook the plan we would have to con- 
centrate our efforts and resources on that 
undertaking to the neglect of other places, 
peoples, and projects. 

The Marshall plan became a part of our 
bipartisan foreign policy. We poured bil- 
lions of dollars into it (a national commit- 
ment that even some Congressmen seem to 
have forgotten already). And the plan suc- 
ceeded even beyond our expectations. 

It has climaxed in the Atlantic Pact, the 
only effective guaranty of peace in the 
world today. Far beyond anything that 
the United Nations has been able to do, the 
name of the United States of America on the 
Atlantic Pact is the thing that is going to 
prevent Russia from starting out on a career 
of military aggression that will in fact pre- 
cipitate world war III. This represents a 
further commitment that a lot of people 
seem to have forgotten, our name on the 
dotted line. And the plan is being imple- 
mented by a further commitment, in the 
form of men and money for General Eisen- 
hower’s army. 

The whole plan and policy may be summed 
up briefly thus: Concentration of effort and 
resources, (a) in Western Europe, or the 
Atlantic theater, (b) iu the field of tech- 
nology as expressed in Air Force, atomic de- 
velopment, and other means of scientific war 
making, rather than great land forces or 
manpower armies. 

It seems obvious to me that Russia had two 
objects in the Korean incitent: (1) To get 
us bogged down in a war with China and 
divert our attention away from Western 
Europe. When our Army was moved up to 
the Yalu River in the attack last fall, it was 
just as certain that China would attack as 
it is that we would have done the same 
thing if Russia should land in Mexico and 
move her armies up to the Rio Grande. 

I see no reason for thinking that we are 
the only Nation entitled to a Monroe Doc- 
trine. 

RUSSIA’S NEXT OBJECTIVE 

Russia’s next object in Korea, as yet un- 
attcined, is (2) to somehow induce us to 
abandon our original and correct decision to 
concentrate our effort and resources in the 
field of technology, a field in which we are 
definitely superior, and cause us to begin to 
throw the weight of our effort and resources 
into the field of great land forces or man- 
power armies, a field in which Russia has a 
definite superiority. 

In short, Russia’s whole object in the 
Korean incident has been to induce the 
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United States to abandon the Marshall cor = 
cept and go over to the MacArthur plan. 

In this they have partially suceceded. If 
the American people are blind enough to 
permit them to gain the rest of their objec- 
tive, God help our country. When the secu- 
rity of our country is at stake, I follow George 
Marshall, one of the greatest Americans of 
many generations. 


Aim of the UN 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o 


HON. ANTONIO M. FERNANDEZ 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 5, 1951 


Mr. FERNANDEZ. Mr. Speaker, in 
our anxiety, and the natural belligerency 
aroused in us by the obstinate attack of 
the enemy, we tend to forget the objec- 
tives for which we are fighting cn in 


‘Korea. We are torn between a desire to 


abandon what on the surface seems a 
futile effort, and a desire to enlarge it 
in a desperate attempt at bringing it to 
a decisive conclusion. The editorial en- 
titled “Aim of the UN,” appearing in 
yesterday's Washington Post, is it seems 
to me, a timely reminder that we must 
have consistency and persistency in car- 
rying out those objectives if we are to live 
up to the enlightened motives which 
compelled us to begin that course of 
action in the first place. By consent of 
the House, I insert that editorial in the 
RECORD; 
AIM OF THE UN 


The difference between MacArthurism 
and the United Nations policy in Korea was 
brought into sharp focus in the replies of 
Secretary Acheson to Senator H. ALEXANDER 
SMITH in the Senate hearings. Those Ameri- 
cans who are inclined to think only in terms 
of crushing an enemy and of unconditional 
surrender ought to give thoughtful heed to 
this colloquy: 

“Senator Smrrx. Do we consider the ob- 
jective of the United Nations in Korea the 
restoration of the preaggression status of 
Korea or the unification of the entire 
county? * * ® 

“Secretary ACHESON. The military objec- 
tives of the United Nations forces in Korea 
are to repel the armed attack which took 
place against the Republic of Korea and to 
restore peace and security in the area. 

“Question. Do you mean the area below 
the thirty-eighth parallel * * * or the 
entire Korean area? 

“Answer. If we are going to restore peace 
and security, you have got to restore it in the 
area. You have not restored peace and 
security if there are people on the other side 
coming over and fighting you. You have to 
try and stop that condition of fighting and 
war that is going on. 

“Now, the long-term political objective 
of the United Nations in Korea has been 
to establish a free, independent, and demo- 
cratic Korea. 

“That they have been trying to do since 
1948. The United States has been in favor 
of that result since 1945. The forces were 
not put into Korea to do that when they 
went in in June. 

“In other words, if the North Koreans had 
obeyed the instructions. of the Security 
Council of the United Nations and with- 
drawn to their own part of Korea and ceased 
their attack, then that situation would have 
been resolved. 
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Question. Well, does that suggest the pos- 
sibility of a cease-fire at or near the thirty- 
eighth parallel? 

“Answer. If you could have a real settle- 
ment, that would accomplish the military 
purposes in Korea. That is if the aggres- 
sion would end and you had reliable as- 
surances that it would not be resumed, then 
you could return to a peacetime status, and 
we would hope gradually to remove the 
troops from Korea, both Chinese troops and 
United Nations troops. * * * 

“Question. If we stop where we began, say 
on the thirty-eighth or near the line across 
there. * I have great difficulty in 
justifying the casualties, which, as was 
brought out here, are some 141,000, count- 
ing combat and other casualties, in this op- 
eration. 

“Answer. Senator, if you accomplish what 
you started out to do, I don’t think that is 
synonymous with saying you stopped where 
you began. 

“We started out to do two things. One is 
repel the armed attack and the order is to 
restore peace and security in the area. 

“Now, if we do those two things, we have 
done what we started out to do, and I should 
think that is success.” 

The American people must learn to accept 
this restrained use of power if the United 
Nations is to succeed as an instrument for 
the restoration and maintenance of peace. 
One nation acting alone or a coalition of 
nations may crush an enemy and lay waste 
its country, but a world peace organization 
must always be ready to silence its gun when 
aggression has been repulsed, and to keep 
the door open to peaceful settlements on 
the basis of equity and justice. It would be 
tragic if the people who have thus far given 
the greatest support to the UN should fail 
to understand its inherent restraints and 
limitations in meeting its first great test. 


Our Top Military Leaders Have Earned 
Our Confidence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JOHN J. SPARKMAN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, June 5, 1951 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the REcorp an edi- 
torial entitled “Our Top Military Leaders 
Have Earned Our Confidence,” published 
in the Florence (Ala.) Times of May 31, 
1951. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Our Tor MILITARY LEADERS Have EARNED OUR 
CONFIDENCE 


America has a right to be deeply proud of 
the character and caliber of its top military 
men. Not only are they of high soldierly 
attainment, but are firmly devoted to the 
belief that great military power is best used 
to prevent war—not to wage it. 

When General MacArthur returned home 
in April after long years on foreign soil, he 
was fittingly honored for his achievements, 
Yet it must not be forgotten he was only one 
member of the bright galaxy of generals and 
admirals who fashioned victory for America 
and its allies in World War II. 

If there was any supreme architect of vic- 
tory, it is the concensus of military analysts 
that it was General Marshall, then Army 


Chief of Staff and now Secretary of Defense, 


Marshall first gained stature in World War I 
as a great military organizer. He has always 
been that, and in World War II he put that 
talent to work to weld into shape the biggest 
and most effective fighting force the Nation 
ever fielded. He is a striking example of 
the selfish public servant, totally dedicated 
to the service of his country. 

General Bradley is another of the same 
stripe. The present head of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff, he was regarded as our ablest fleld 
commander in the European theater in World 
War II. He is a true professional, a soldier’s 
soldier, admired for his ability and as an 
humble human being. 2 

New words can’t add to the wartime ac- 
complishments of General Eisenhower, the 
soldier-statesman who whipped into a fine 
fighting team the forces of diverse nations 
allied against the Nazis in Europe. Today, 
once more, Eisenhower is exercising his rare 
talents to fashion a European army capable 
of standing off a Russian assault. 

Run through the rest of the list: General 
Collins, Army Chief of Staff; General Vanden- 
berg, Chief of Air Force; and Admiral Sher- 
man, Chief of Naval Operations. All have 
been proven in the field or on the seas, They 
are vibrant, alert, able officers. 

It is said that when former Premier René 
Pleven visited the United States this year to 
test French fears we were hell-bent for war, 
he found his greatest assurances of our peace- 
ful intent in the character and purpose of 
these top-rank military men. 

In the give-and-take of aroused debate 
over where we should combat communism, 
and how we should do it, we should not lose 
sight of the proven worth of these leaders. 
They led us to conquest of Hitler, the greatest 
menace the world had ever known up to his 
time. Being human, they are not free from 
error, But they have not yet brought even 
minor military misfortune upon us in any 
quarter of the earth. 

In the light of their record, their abilities, 
and their aims, we can and must trust these 
men to steer a wise course for us in this all- 
out struggle against communism. They have 
earned our confidence by performance, 


“Indians Are Not Starving,” Nehru 
Aide Says 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM K. VAN PELT 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 5, 1951 


Mr. VAN PELT. Mr. Speaker, the 
following article by the Associated Press 
appeared in the Washington Star June 
4. It further indicates that the Indian 
aid bill was not necessary from purely a 
humanitarian standpoint. If as stated 
in the article India’s food shortage was 
not serious enough to be characterized as 
a famine, why did the State Department 
attempt to force its passage on that basis, 
or was its passage necessary to cover up 
the shortcomings and misjudgments by 
the head of this Department, our present 
Secretary of State? 

“INDIANS ARE Nor STARVING,” NEHRU AIDE 
TELLS LONDON 

Lonpon, June 4.—Indian High Commis- 
sioner Krishna Menon told a news conference 
today India’s food shortage was not serious 
enough to be characterized as a famine, 

“We are determined to prevent famine and 
there is no question of people dying of star- 
vation,” he said. “Any comparison with the 
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Eengal famine of 1943 is totally false. There 
is no question of a catastrophe.” 

India’s grain deficit, he said, amounts to 
about 5,500,000 tons. To make it up the 
Indian Government already has procured 
from abroad 3,700,000 tons of which about 
2,500,000 has been delivered. 


Soviet Russia’s Plot in Korea 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALLAN OAKLEY HUNTER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 4, 1951 


Mr. HUNTER. Mr. Speaker, last 
June when the Communist armies of 
North Korea crossed the thirty-eighth 
parallel and attacked the Republic of 
Korea, the Administration acted sur- 
prised. Just a few days before, Presi- 
dent Truman had declared that the 
world was closer to peace than it had been 
in several years. Attempts were made 
to blame our country’s lack of pre- 
paredness on faulty intelligence. The 
Central Intelligence Agency was called 
on the carpet, and Admiral Hillenkoet- 
ter, its chief, was removed. General 
MacArthur’s headquarters in Japan 
also came in for criticism. It was inti- 
mated that his intelligence service was 
asleep. 

It has since been revealed that the 
reason for our lack of preparedness was 
not due to a failure of intelligence but 
rather failure of Administration officials 
to properly evaluate and act upon in- 
telligence reports which were submitted 
to Washington. Not only did reports 
come through regular intelligence 
channels, but accurate information 
concerning what was going on in Korea 
was furnished to President Truman by 
reliable lay sources. 

A report was compiled and furnished 
President Truman by his personal rep- 
resentative, Edwin W. Pauley, who was 
his reparations ambassador to Japan 
and wno gathered a huge amount of in- 
formation in North Korea, often at the 
risk of his own life. 

An inspection of North Korea was 
made by Mr. Pauley, and a complete re- 
port covering that inspection was filed 
with Mr. Truman. This report was 
concealed from the public, and, of 
course, the Congress, until a few days 
after the invasion of South Korea. 

Worse, the Joint Chiefs of Staff and 
other military, including, beyond doubt, 
Gen. Douglas MacArthur, were not aware 
that Mr. Pauley had pinpointed definite 
military targets in North Korea—that he 
listed and described as to their very loca- 
tion in miles and by other means the war 
plants that were built, rebuilt, and oper- 
ated under Russian direction and su- 
pervision. 

It was 2 days after the “police action” 
commenced that a California newspaper- 
man, Fred H. Weigel, a reporter for the 
Los Angeles Evening Herald and Express, 
began publishing a series of articles based 
on the Pauley report, making public for 
the first time the fact that such a report 
existed. Weigel had been a California 
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newspaperman for the past 30 years and 
has developed a long series of exclusive 
stories. 

In the very first of the articles written 
by Mr. Weigel it was pointed out that 
Russia's plot for conquest in East Asia 
was evident in 1946. 

Mr. Pauley said in his report, as pub- 
lished by Mr. Weigel and undoubtedly 
approved by Mr. Pauley, that Russia's 
occupation of North Korea “and its pres- 
ervation of industrial plants capable of 
producing war material throughout that 
area indicated nothing other than prep- 
aration for aggression.” 

In the second article published, as was 
the first, in the Herald-Express and car- 
ried on the wires of the International 
News Service, on June 29, 1950, appears 
the question: 

Were the Soviets preparing for today’s war 
when we inspected Pyongyang in North Korea 
on May 30, 1946? 

It appears they were. 


Then on June 30, 1950, Mr. Weigel’s 
article said: 

Strength of the North Korean invasion 
armies that have swept below the thirty- 
eighth parallel stems directly from the rigid 
control maintained by the Soviet military at 
the time and since our (Mr. Pauley’s) mis- 
sion inspected the area in May 1946. 


But it was on July 24, 1950, that Mr. 
Weigel revealed that Mr. Pauley's re- 
port to Mr. Truman had disclosed the 
exact locations of the plants which com- 
prised the North Korean industrial war 
machine, 

It was that July 24 article that aroused 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff, if wire service 
reports from Washington are true, and 
there is no doubt but what they were. 
Because, under date of July 28, the Asso- 
ciated Press said: 

Edwin W. Pauley said today he came to 
Washington to discuss industrial locations 
in North Korea with Gen. Omar Bradley 
and other defense officials. 

Pauley, a California oil magnate and form- 
er reparations ambassador, told reporters he 
is going over with the officials an indus- 
trial survey he made in the Communist- 
controlled area in 1946. 


In 1946, mind you 

“With a view of supplying information on 
strategic targets?” a reporter queried. 

“For whatever they want to do with it,” 
Pauley replied. He added that he will be 
here “as long as they need me.” 


The same dispatch quotes Pauley as 
saying that the survey he headed above 
the thirty-eighth parallel in Korea in 
1946 “was the only mission of its kind 
permitted in the Communist territory.” 

Why had that report been kept a se- 
cret; why had not the military known 
that Russia was training and equipping 
North Korean soldiers—the Soviets, by 
the way, termed the North Koreans as 
“policemen,” according to the Pauley 
report. 

Following are quoted in full five 
articles by Mr. Weigel as they appeared 
in the Los Angeles Evening Herald and 
Express on June 28, 29, 30, July 3, and 
24, 1950, respectively. Set forth therein 
is Mr. Pauley's account of what he ob- 
served in North Korea and reported to 
Washington, as told to Mr. Weigel. In 
the light of the hearings now going on 


in the Senate with regard to our activi- 
ties in the Far East, I believe these 
articles are extremely pertinent at this 
time: 


[From the Los Angeles Evening Herald and 
Express of June 28, 1950] 


Soviet Russia’s plot for an aggressive con- 
quest of East Asia was as evident in 1946 as 
it is true today. 

Its occupation of North Korea and its 
preservation of industrial plants capable of 
producing war material throughout that 
area indicated nothing other than prepara- 
tion for aggression. 

All of North Korea was under the domi- 
nant command of Soviet Russia at the time 
we climbed the Communist barriers to an 
inspection trip which was allowed only after 
days of patient negotiations that not only 
involved the high command north of the 
thirty-eighth parallel, but Moscow itself. 

We were restricted on every hand in our 
endeavors to inspect industrial conditions, 
mindful that Manchuria had been desolated, 
stripped of its productive capacity by the 
Russians who had spent but a few days in 
the war against Japan. 


NO MOVES TO LOOT 


But we found that North Korea was not 
looted for any war booty it might have 
through development by the Japanese. To 
the contrary, production was continued. 

Since 1895 when China renounced her 
claims upon Korea, Russia had been develop- 
ing an increasing interest in thet country. 

This was also true of Japen, and a war re- 
sulted between Japan and Russia in 1904, in 
which Japan as the victorious nation was 
accepted by Russia as the protector of Korea. 

Effective Japanese influence in Korea, 
therefore, dates from 1905 to 1945. 


NO FREEDOM BACKGROUND 


The Koreans themselves have had no ex- 
perience in self-government, having been 
ruled by an absolute monarchy prior to Japa- 
nese control. The Korean people had no 
background for freedom of speech, of the 
press and of assembly, nor had they had any 
civil liberties. 

It also is important to remember that 70 
percent of the population of Korea as a 
whole consists of small farmers; the educa- 
tional level is very low, and there is little 
knowledge of political or internal affairs. 

In the early stages of Japanese develop- 
ment Korea was used as a source of raw 
materials and food, along traditional colo- 
nial lines, Little by little the Japanese took 
over ownership of almost all of Korea’s nat- 
ural resources, including land. 

That is what Soviet Russia has done above 
the thirty-eighth parallel today. 


INDUSTRIAL EXPANSION 


There was some extension of transporta- 
tion and factories. Later on electric power 
was greatly extended and chemical indus- 
tries, iron and steel and various manufac- 
turing and mining operations, were devel- 
oped. 

This was done by the Japanese in prepa- 
ration fer World War II. 

And the Korean industrial productive pat- 
tern was closely integrated with that of Ja- 
pan, just as today it is apparently integrated 
with that of Soviet Russia. 

There is now a shooting war. Korea is the 
staging ground. 

In full command of North Korea was 
Guard Col. Gen. T. M. Christiakov. It was 
he, with an O. K. from Moscow, who decided 
where and how we traveled—and we were 
always trailed by a guard carrying American- 
made tommyguns, Pauley said. 


[From the Los Angeles Evening Herald and 
Express of June 29, 1950] 

Soviet Russia’s agreement for a trustee- 

ship for Korea at Yalta, in February 1945, 
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and its later confirmation at the Potsdam 
Conference in July of that year, was defi- 
nitely a broken promise in less than a year. 

Were the Soviets preparing for today’s 
war when we inspected Pyongyang in North 
Korea on May 30, 1946? 

It appears they were. 

The Soviets deputized many young Ko- 
reans in the police force and had given 
them guns, as well as Soviet stars and light 
blue uniforms, The people around town 
called them the blue boys. 

They were instructed to be quite aggres- 
sive in their form of police enforcement. 
Not being used to handling guns, it was re- 
ported they had caused many casualties 
among the Koreans. 

There were many incidents between the 
Soviet forces and the Koreans after dark. 
The Russians were ordered to travel in 
threes, but still two or three were killed 
every night by Koreans who had no weapons 
other than a rock. 

There was a noticeable difference in the 
brusqueness of the Soviet forces in their 
treatment of the Koreans, compared with 
the Americans in the territory south of the 
thirty-eighth parallel, 

Southern Korea was dependent almost 
entirely on North Korea for hydroelectric 
powcr and other material; the north upon 
the south for various types of consumer 
goods. 

In the north, all individual land holdings 
above 12 acres were reallocated without 
transfer of title to the agricultural workers, 
the land of the Japanese and the collabora- 
tionists having been confiscated. 

The Soviet command took over the people’s 
committee and eliminated any elements un- 
favorable to a thoroughgoing Communist 
program, and these people’s committees 
were in turn responsible to the provincial 
committees, which were finally subordinate 
to a national committee headed by Kim Il 
Sung, a Korean Communist, Soviet-trained, 
and not connected with the well-known 
underground leader of the same name. 

Our observations in northern Korea would 
indicate that the entire governmental and 
economic machinery was thoroughly con- 
trolled by the Soviet command. 

Throughout the cities and in every factory 
visited the walls were virtually covered with 
propaganda posters praising Kim II Sung, 
Stalin and the liberating Red Army, and de- 
nouncing Kim Koo and Dr. Syngman Rhee, 
now head of the South Korea Government. 

The most prominent poster displayed 
showed a skull with two snakes coming out 
of the eye sockets, signifying Rhee and 
Kim Koo. 

Directly under Stalin’s picture, in most in- 
stances, was a picture of Kim Il Sung. Cho 
Men Sik, who was the leader of the Demo- 
cratic Party in North Korea, was under house 
arrest because he refused to collaborate with 
th? Soviets. 

He is the man who was originally picked 
by the Soviets to be the leading political 
figure, operating under the name of the 
Democratic Party, but actually the Com- 
munist Party. 

He and his party also made the mistake, 
as far as the Soviets were concerned, of 
opposing trusteeship for Korea. 

This is the same general idea that split the 
Soviet-United States-Korean Commission 
which was working out joint problems con- 
cerning Korea during their meetings in now 
war-torn Seoul. 

[From the Los Angeles Evening Herald and 
Express of June 30, 1950] 

Strength of the North Korea invasion 
armies that have swept below the thirty- 
eighth parallel into and around Seoul stems 
directly from the rigid control maintained by 
the Soviet military at the time and since 
our mission inspected the area in May 1946. 
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Control of the area assumed by the Rus- 
sians was observed by our mission only after 
we had encountered difficulties in visiting 
areas we had intended to inspect. 

And the taking of photographs to illustrate 
our visit, the condition of Korea industries, 
was banned under penalty of death. 

The Soviet concept of democracy seemed 
to involve the organization of a government 
whose aim was stated to be to provide for 
the welfare of the masses of agricultural and 
industrial workers. This concept excluded 
those who disagreed with any particular pro- 
gram set up to achieve such welfare and 
critics were considered undemocratic and re- 
actionary. 

The Soviet military government carried 
out, through the people's committee, wide- 
spread land reforms and thereby achieved 
considerable support from those who bene- 
fited from these reforms. 

SAW NO NEWSPAPERS 

During our stay in North Korea we saw no 
newspapers from the area south of thirty- 
eight degrees, nor were any foreign newsmen 
allowed to enter the Soviet-controlled area. 

The United States Army liaison officers in 
Pyongyang were closely guarded and not al- 
lowed to travel freely or communicate freely 
with Koreans. Our own trip was planned 
very carefully by the Soviets and very closely 
controlled by armed guards. 

Whenever we saw Soviets and Koreans in 
contact, the Koreans were being pushed 
around in the most crude and ruthless fash- 
ion, 

MEMBERS OF PARTY 

Our party included Martin Toscan Bennett 
as chief of staff, Gen. G. F. Schulgen as 
military adviser, John P. Hurndall as deputy 
chief of staff, Capt. Marlin E. Fenical as 
official photographer, and numerous indus- 
trial and chemical experts. 

When we arrived at Pyongyang there were 
Soviet guards everywhere with their ever- 
present tommy guns. The President of the 
United States, if he had his entire Secret 
Service guard assembled at one time was 
never guarded as completely as we were. 

We were admonished about taking pic- 
tures. We told them we were not interested 
in military objectives, that the war was over. 

WARNED BY GENERAL 

General Romanenke said if we disobeyed 
orders, it would be he that would get in 
trouble because some of the guards might 
be too quick to enforce their orders not to 
allow pictures to be taken. 

He added that some of us might not even 
have the opportunity of being sorry we took 
them. 

As we came into the station at Pyongyang 
after visiting Kyomip’o there were Russians 
everywhere. 

The trucks which the Russians used were 
all American lend-lease equipment, even the 
jeeps. The tommy guns were all lend-lease. 

But the railroad is the only means of trans- 
portation in all of Korea, due to the fact that 
the roads are unbelievably bad. 

In this connection I want to make a defi- 
nite observation about Korean transporta- 
tion, both economically and militarywise. 

Korea is entirely dependent upon the rail- 
roads. There would be no other way for an 
army to progress. The highways are not suf- 
ficient for heavy equipment and the terrain 
is impossible. The railroads were evidently 
built by the Japanese for military reasons. 

UNDER MANY BANS 

We were denied visits to harbor areas. 
We were banned from many industrial cities 
and sections. 

However, we were successful in inspecting 
on the whole, about 60 percent of the instal- 
lations and industrial plants north of the 
thirty-eighth parallel, despite restrictions, 


Russia’s military was building, improving 
and not destroying as it had confiscated and 
dismantled industry in Manchuria. 

North Korea was preparing for conflict. 


[From the Los Angeles Evening Herald and 
Express of July 3, 1950] 

North Korean war machinery is undoubt- 
edly being supplied by industrial plants kept 
intact above the thirty-eighth parallel, plus 
importations of equipment and arms from 
Russia and whatever remains of United 
States lend-lease material. 


When our mission visited North Korea in- 


1946, we went there informed from numer- 
ous sources that industrial plants had been 
dismantled and carried away as war booty 
or reparation. 

We were misinformed. We visited Pyong- 
yang, Kyompio’o, Chinnampo, Sunch'on, 
Sinuiju, Yongampo, Wonsan, and Mump'yon. 

We inspected substantially all of the in- 
dus tries in these areas which included iron 
and steel; metal working; chemical; power; 
mines; mills and smelters; textiles; and pulp, 
paper, and food. 


RUSS ON GUARD 


Most of these industries we found were 
Operating. Work was being done by Japa- 
nese prisoners of war and Japanese techni- 
cal assistants. Russian troops and guards 
were everywhere. 

In most instances we were told that Ko- 
reans were unable to operate plants, so it 
was necessary for the Soviet occupation au- 
thorities to import Russian help and use 
Japanese skilled labor. 

When our time for visiting North Korea 
ran out—we were given 5 days, but were 
permitted to stay 6—Gen. I. M. Chistiakov, 
commanding general of the Soviet armed 
forces in Korea, entertained us at dinner. 

CITES VICTORIES 

His words pledged friendship. Today, we 
are fighting the Communist aggressors from 
the very spot where this pledge was made. 

General Chistiakov said (in a prepared 
speech): 

The friendship between the American 
and Soviet peoples, strengthened on the bat- 
tlefields against the common enemy the 
Fascist Germany and the aggressor Japan 
is the basis of greater victories in the Sec- 


ond World War.” 


BASIS FOR UNITY 


“I express my confidence that also in the 
future the friendship of our democratic peo- 
ple will grow and strengthen. It will be the 
basis of our victories in the common strug- 
gle for peace and security in the whole world, 
and will help in the progress of the whole 
industry. 

“I am sure that the reciprocal respect 
and understanding which is the basis of co- 
operation of our peoples will lead us to a 
quick and progressive decision on all ques- 
tions connected with the establishment of 
democratic Korea.” 

“The quick and progressive decision” has 
been warfare. 


[From the Los Angeles Evening Herald and 
Express of July 24, 1950] 


Virtually complete descriptions and accu- 
rate locations of North Korea’s industrial 
development that has now been geared to 
war were revealed today to have been fully 
detailed in the reports of Edwin W. Pauley, 
of Los Angeles, United States Ambassador, on 
reparations to Germany and Japan. 

These industrial plants scattered north of 
the thirty-eighth parallel now are the prime 
targets of United States bombing planes, ac- 
cording to reports being received from the 
battle front. 

The plants pinpointed by the reports were 
mostly inspected by Pauley as the personal 
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representative of President Truman to Korea 
just 4 years ago to study possible Japanese 
reparations. 

And the reports of his mission clearly show 
that the Soviet Russian army of occupation 
had made no attempt to dismantle, but 
rather had improved, the industrial poten- 
tial. 

INDUSTRIES LISTED 

Pauley's formerly restricted reports list in- 
dustries by North Korean areas, he and his 
mission formerly inspecting 60 percent of the 
war machines. By areas, the industries 
listed were: 

Pyongyang, the capital of North Korea, 
Japan Corn Products Co.; at Kanen, 16 miles 
southwest of Pyongyang on the Taedong 
River, the Chosen (formerly Mitsubishi) 
Steel Works, with a possible capacity of 
180,000 tons of steel; Chosen Airplane Man- 
ufacturing Co., producing medium training 
planes; Sadong coal mine, 3 miles east of 
Pyongyang, producing about 1,500 tons, and 
the adjoining coal briquetting plant; Chosen 
Daido Seiko plant for conversion of pig iron 
to steel; thermal electric operating plant, 
producing power; Kanebo viscose plant, pro- 
ducing fiber for thread; Oriental Spinning 
& Weaving Co. 

Kenjiho (Kyompio): Japan Iron & Steel 
Co., designed for heavy plate production and 
which employed 20,000 under Japanese oper- 
ation in wartime. 

Chinnamp’o: Chosun Light Metals Co., pro- 
ducing aluminum and magnesium, both im- 
portant war materials; a copper and lead 
smelter plant in the northern part of the 
city, which was in such a condition that it 
appeared the Soviets intended to operate it; 
a sulphuric acid and superphosphate plant 
in the north of the city producing up to 2,000 
tons of high-quality acid a month and 120 
tons of superphosphate a day; an uneconomi- 
cal iron works; a graphite plant; the princi- 
pal port for Pyongyang industrial and min- 
ing regions. 

Sinuiju: Magnesium plant 5 miles south- 
east, in poor condition but fed by raw mate- 
rials from Manchuria; aluminum manufac- 
turing plant 3 miles south of Yangsi and 2 
miles north of Yongampo, new and in excel- 
lent shape; Sanset lead smelter, producing 
about 150 tons of pig lead a month for refin- 
ery at Chinnamp’o; bamboo pulp plant; a 
cotton textile plant; an alcohol plant with a 
capacity of 2,200 kiloliters a month; a ma- 
chine shop; pulp paper plant; the national 
textile plant. 

Wonsan: The shops of the Korean Railroad 
Co., well laid out, well equipped, and in op- 
eration; Japanese Steel Pipe Co., capacity 
about 1,800 tons of pig iron a month; Sumi- 
tomo Light Metals Co. and Sumitomo lead 
smelter, the latter at Mumpyong-ni, 5 miles 
north of Genzan, which could smelt and re- 
fine both copper and lead; and a cyanamide 
plant which produced ammonia which was 
oxidized to nitric acid for explosives manu- 
facture. 


Letter From One of Hawaii’s Gold Star 
Mothers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOSEPH R. FARRINGTON 


DELEGATE FROM HAWAII 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 5, 1951 


Mr. FARRINGTON. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recor, I offer for publication a let- 
ter from the mother of one of Hawaii’s 
sons who was killed in action while fizht- 
ing with American forces in Korea. I 
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hope that every Member of Congress will 
read this letter. It expresses with rare 
eloquence the magnificent spirit in which 
this sacrifice was made and has been ac- 
cepted by the parents of this heroic young 
American. 

The letter follows: 


Like the crusaders of old, Jack felt that 
he had to go to the aid of a great cause. 
After being recalled back into the service, he 
begged to be taken with the squadron that 
was leaving for Korea. 

I shall never forget the three happy days 
we had with him on his way over. I've never 
seen him happier and his eyes were shining. 

In one ot his letters he wrote that it made 
him feel good deep down when he had his 
shoulder to the wheel—that he felt he 
was doing something worth while for a 
change. 

If he could speak aloud he would ask us 
all not to grieve. I hear his plea in silent 
communion. He would be so happy to know 
of our great pride in him. He has often said, 
“Mother, it’s hard to live up to your great 
trust in me.” He loved to fly in the 
high heavens. Alone up there he said he 
always felt nearer to God. To deliberately 
fly time and again into heavy fire is bravery 
beyond my understanding. 

I know there are many, many others who 
have fallen in Korea that felt the same way 
as did our beloved Jack. To all the mothers 
who have lost their sons in Korea may their 
sorrows be lightened by the great pride in 
their hearts for their gallant sons. 


Governor Warren Welcomed Alaska 
Visitor 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. L. BARTLETT 


DELEGATE FROM ALASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 5, 1951 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Speaker, Alaska 
was highly honored on May 21 last when 
Gov. Earl Warren, of California, flew to 
Fairbanks to receive an honorary degree 
from the University of Alaska. 

The remarks made by Governor War- 
ren during the commencement exercises 
were particularly appropriate because 
Governor Warren once more and with- 
out reservation endorsed statehood for 
Alaska at a time when a bill which would 
confer statehood upon our northwestern 
Territory is before the United States Sen- 
ate. It will be remembered that Gover- 
nor Warren flew to Washington in May 
1950 to testify before the Senate Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs 
for statehood. The remarks which Gov- 
ernor Warren made at the University 
of Alaska will be of interest to all Amer- 
icans: 

This trip to Alaska is one of the thrilling 
experiences of my life. Since I was a child— 
in fact, almost as far back as I can remem- 
ber—I have dreamed of a trip to Alaska. 
When I was in the first grade at school, the 
husband of my teacher made a trip to Alaska 
during the Klondike gold rush, and the 
thrilling tales he told on his return of the 
beauty and romance of this great northern 
country impressed themselves indelibly on 
my mind. Since that time I have wanted 
to see your beautiful mountains and val- 
leys and waters and wildlife. Above all, I 
wanted to see and know the people who have 


the pioneering spirit and vision not only to 
realize the potentialities of this great Terri- 
tory but also to undertake its development. 
I have actually planned trips here, only to 
have them thwarted by circumstances be- 
yond my control. As close as I ever came 
was in August of 1945, on the very day that 
turned out to be VJ-day. But instead of 
flying to Alaska, I found myself on a plane 
to Washington for a Governors’ conference 
with the President on postwar reconstruc- 
tion. 

You have made this dream come true by 
inviting me to these commencement exer- 
cises. When my long-time friend, Governor 
Gruening, called me on the telephone to 
extend the invitation of Dr. Moore and your 
board -of regents, I accepted instantly and 
with enthusiasm. 

So, after many years of anticipation, I 
am here in Alaska, Thrilled with what I 
have seen, hungry to see more and hoping 
to return when time is a little more plenti- 
ful than it is at this moment. 

There is one thing lacking, however, that 
would have made the picture complete. For 
years I have hoped that Alaska would be 
represented upon the flag of our country 
by a star signifying its statehood. I regret 
that it is not so represented, and I hope 
that it will be soon; that our Nation, be- 
fore much more time has passed, will 
acknowlodge the wisdom and the justice of 
admitting this great region into full partner- 
ship in the Union. 

If I happened to be in tropical Hawaii 
today, instead of on the edge of the Arctic 
Circle, I would say the same thing to the 
people there, because I do not believe there 
is any place in the life of our Nation for 
two kinds of citizenship. I do not believe 
there is justification for any kind of gov- 
ernment which throttles the rights and op- 
portunities of hundreds of thousands of 
people who throughout the years have proved 
their loyal adherence to the Government of 
the United States, and who are as whole- 
hearted in their Americanism as are the peo- 
ple of Alaska and Hawaii. 

The urgency of Alaska’s claim to state- 
hood is not based upon political righteous- 
ness alone. I am firmly convinced that 
statehood is also the keystone in the arch 
of your economic development. Moreover, 
an expanding economy would multiply your 
population, without which the stronger de- 
fense of Alaska—and therefore of the Na- 
tion—will be difficult to accomplish. Your 
claim, therefore, involves all three: Political 
equality, economic growth, and national 
security. 

Catifornians have a great interest in your 
problem, because their welfare is also in- 
volved in what happens here. The develop- 
ment of Alaska will benefit the entire West. 
It will benefit the entire country, because 
it is upon the West that America must rely 
increasingly in the future for the essentials 
of self-sufficiency. I belie~e the western part 
of America has a great destiny, and that we 
should all work together to achieve it. If 
this is true everything that helps one part 
of the West will help all of it, and anything 
that injures or retards any part of it is 
harmful to all of it and to our country as 
well. 

Our sympathy for your cause is also rooted 
in our own history. We were more remote 
from the rest of the United States when we 
were seeking statehood a hundred years ago 
than Alaska is today. We were 2,000 miles 
from the nearest State, and we did not have 
instantaneous communication as you have. 
Tne inhabitants of California in 1850—the 
year of our admittance to statehood—had 
to wait upon overland wagon trains, or the 
mail packets coming around the horn or 
from the Isthmus of Panama, for news of 
any kind. Even the intelligence that Presi- 
dent Polk had signed the act admitting Cali- 
fornia to the Union on September 9 did not 
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reach our people until October 18, nearly 6 
weeks later. The people of Alaska go swiftly 
back and forth to the States by airplane, as 
I did in coming here from San Francisco 
Thursday night, arriving in your capita) be- 
fore noon the following day with a night 
stop-ov r in Seattle. It seems to me that 
you folks are more air minded than the 
people of any of the States. 

California in 1850 was the outpost of 
American civilization as Alaska is today. As 
a matter of fact, it is stretching the point 
a little to say that we had firmly established 
American civilization in California at the 
time we were given citizenship because the 
90,000 people who swarmed into California 
during the gold rush of 1849, a few months 
after the discovery of gold included people 
from every quarter of the globe. Many of 
them had absolutely no experience with the 
American form of government or with our 
other institutions. There was not even a 
civilian government prepared for them, and 
none was established until our State Consti- 
tution was adopted and a provisional State 
Government was formed in December of 
1849. Few of our people were skilled through 
training or experience to administer a civil 
government. We did not even have a public- 
school system, and of course no university 
such as you have had here in Alaska for so 
many years. On the other hand you have 
been living under the American flag for 
over 80 years, and have participated in gov- 
ernment to the extent permitted in a terri- 
tory throughout that period of time. Your 
boys have fought and some have died in 
every war we have had. You may be called 
upon to make the first defense of American 
soil if we should become involved in another 
war. 

Like Alaska, California was obliged to en- 
gage in a political struggle in order to gain 
admittance to the Union, and thereby to 
secure all the rights and benefits of first- 
class citizenship. We, too, were confronted 
by abysmal ignorance throughout the Na- 
tion concerning our value to the Nation, and 
our resources, and our possibilities for devel- 
opment, Our cause was opposed by some of 
the most influential leaders in Congress. 
Daniel Webster is said to have invoked his 
eloquence against us when he described our 
coast as “rockbound, cheerless, and unin- 
viting,” and declared he would “never vote 
1 cent from the public treasury to place the 
Pacific Ocean 1 inch nearer Boston.” 

Today some people are expressing the same 
sentiment concerning Alaska. In the begin- 
ning we also had a defense problem that is 
comparable to yours today. Our State had 
virtually the same significance to the United 
States in relation to the ambitions of Foreign 
Powers as Alaska has at the present time in 
light of the covetousness of the Soviet So- 
cialist Republic. We have had a voice in our 
defense and the defense of the Nation ever 
since we became a State. 

In contrast, doubt has been expressed in 
our own Government as to whether the area 
of Alaska north and west of the Yukon is 
defendable. I am sure this would never be 
the decision if Alaska were a full partner 
in the Union. 

On the other hand we are told that Rus- 
sia is building up her artic and subartic terri- 
tory and cities; that Archangel, Murmansk 
and Igarka are becoming militarily and eco- 
nomically stronger by the hour, with popu- 
lation increases that would dwarf the claims 
of the Chamber of Commerce of many of our 
American cities. It is difficult to understand 
how some members of Congress fail to see 
the necessity of doing the same thing on 
our side of the international date line. 

But I did not come here to talk to you 
merely on the question of Statehood. I came 
here to talk to you for just a few minutes 
as you leave the halls of the University of 
Alaska, to start your own careers, some here, 
and others in some of the States. It is very 
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interesting for me to learn that approxi- 
mately half of your students come here from 
the States to acquire their college educa- 
tion. It is a great tribute to the institution. 
I know that some are from my own State and 
I thank the Territory and your faculty for 
helping us out to that extent. All of our 
universities and colleges in California, public 
and private, are crowded to the saturation 
point. It is in the western tradition of our 
neighbors to help out in such circumstances 
and we appreciate it very much. 

I wish I had some sound, fundamental 
advice to give you as you go forward into 
this troubled world that we are all living 
in, but my generation has not solved the 
problems of our day in such reassuring man- 
ner as to justify us in telling you exactly 
how you should solve the problems of your 
day. This much I can say to you—you must 
start your careers, not in the kind of world 
you would like to have, but in the world 
exactly as itis. You will feel heartsick many 
times. You will often have a sense of frus- 
tration. Sometimes you will perhaps doubt 
even whether the world is becoming more en- 
lightened as the months and years roll by. 
At such times it is well to reflect upon the 
many wonderful things that have been ac- 
complished, and particularly in our own 
country, not the ‘least of which is education 
through the free pursuit of truth as you 
have had it in your university. The advances 
in public health, extending both life and the 
opportunity for happiness, are almost daily 
occurrences because of the devotion of some 
people. There has developed a social con- 
science that compels us to help the aged, 
needy children, and the physically handi- 
capped. And then, of course, there are the 
great scientific and mechanical advances 
that save back-breaking labor and give peo- 
ple time for recreation and cultural develop- 
ment. Most of these things have been 
brought about because each year, a new crop 
of graduates are harvested from our schools, 
our colleges, and our universities. From 
these crops there are always a large per- 
centage who have the urge to help mankind 
generally and our neighbors in particular. 
I am sure that this class, I hope all of you, 
can go through life in this manner, realizing 
that neither money nor power nor prestige of 
any kind, standing alone, can supply the es- 
sentials of a full, wholesome, or satisfying 
life. It is only by improving society that we 
can have the guaranty of a better life for our 
families, our neighbors, our country, and our- 
selves, The opportunities to be helpful in 
this regard are numerous and every college 
graduate has his opportunity if he will only 
seize it. More than that, not only is there 
an opportunity, there is a responsibility to 
do so. You and I who live out here in this 
wonderful West have opportunities that ex- 
ceed those to be found anywhere. 

Ours is the newest part of America, and it 
offers therefore the freshest opportunities 
that are to be found anywhere in the world, 
I am confident that you will accept these op- 
portunities as a privilege. I bespeak for 
the members of the graduating class and for 
those who will follow you, a determination 
and optimism such as will enable you to over- 
come every obstacle; the kind of determina- 
tion and faith that served Dr. Bunnell so 
well in the heavy trials as he had to endure 
in order to keep your school from going under 
in its early days. 

You have the opportunity to be pioneers in 
State government if, as I hope and believe, 
statehood is granted to you in the very near 
future. You have the opportunity to be 
pioneers in opening up the resources of this 
area, because I am sure that one of the first 
things your State government. would do 
would be to explore and catalog them as has 
never been done before, and encourage their 
utilization. You can be pioneers in making 
Alaska a stronghold in the defense of our 
continent. 


Here can be built the newest and finest 
civilization on earth. The people of this new 
State can benefit by all the experience of 
every earlier State. You can develop a com- 
monwealth that will avoid the pitfalls of 
maladministration. You can make the dom- 
ination of special interests impossible. You 
can fashion a government that will be best 
for all the people in a fuller sense than has 
been accomplished in any other place. You 
can create here a State among the best to be 
found in the Union. 

I believe that you will be able to do these 
things, because I am confident that justice 
will prevail and that in the very near future 
Alaska will join the sisterhood of States. I 
shall continue to look forward, then, to the 
day when a bright new star will be added to 
the most glorious of all constellations—the 
flag of our country. It is a consummation 
devoutly to be wished, and one to which a 
lot of the hopes for the future of America 
and the world can be attached. May the 
good Lord bless and keep you as you take 
up your share of the work that must be done 
on their behalf. 


Story of My Brother 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH R. FARRINGTON 


DELEGATE FROM HAWAII 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 5, 1951 


Mr. FARRINGTON. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I wish to include the text of a 
theme prepared by Raymond Choriki, 
who is a freshman in Jackson College, 
Honolulu, Hawaii. It was brought to my 
attention by Robert W. Hambrook, of 
that institution. 

In bringing this theme to my atten- 
tion, Mr. Hambrook writes: 


Raymond Choriki was born in 1932 in 
Kauai and therefore is 19, and a college 
freshman. His chief interest seems to be 
agriculture. He plans to major in this sub- 
ject in order to serve his country in this 
field. His English technique has room for 
improvement, but he has a vivid imagina- 
tion and can make ideas live. During the 
college year he has shown rapid growth. In 
my opinion we shall hear from him later. 
His brother's death for a real cause has left 
an indelible sense of responsibility for the 
future of his country. 


The text of the theme follows: 
Story OF My BROTHER 
(By Raymond Choriki) 


“To die for something is better than to 
live for nothing,” was the motto of Danny, 
my brother. This phrase is becoming more 
understandable to me as I grow older, and 
today as I stand before his cross in Punch- 
bowl Cemetery, Honolulu, I realize why my 
brother volunteered into the Army. 

Danny Kiyoshi Choriki, my brother, was 
born on the island of Kauai, December 1922. 
He received his high school diploma from 
Waimea High School in 1941, and he decided 
to work before entering college. 

Father and mother lived on a plantation 
home. They had little education, except 
father, and he went to the ninth grade. Both 
father and mother came from Japan during 
the early part of the twentieth century. 

It was not long after my brother graduated 
from high school that the Japanese attacked 
Pearl Harbor. Following this incident Amer- 
icans of Japanese ancestry began to be 
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treated unfairly. My brother, who was work- 
ing on a farm, was asked to leave because 
his parents had been born in Japan many 
years ago, Others similarly were asked to 
resign from their jobs. Danny wondered, and 
asked quietly, “Why or what makes them 
hate us so much? Could it be because we 
are at war with Japan?” There were many 
logical answers tinkling in Danny’s mind, and 
the more he thought of them, the more 
furious he became. 

These feelings not only troubled Danny, 
but they disturbed thousands of other Amer- 
icans of Japanese ancestry. The thought of 
the discrimination against them made them 
so angry that they organized a regimental 
combat team, the Four Hundred Forty-sec- 
ond. Danny was among the multitudes who 
volunteered for service and immediately he 
was sent to Camp Shelby in Mississippi, 
where he received his basic training. 

Before entering the Army he explained to 
father and mother why he had volunteered. 
He said, “We do not want to be pushed 
around like a bulldozer toying with the bulk 
of a tree. I want to prove that we are just 
as much Americans es they are.“ 

Months passed as he was training in Mis- 
sissippi, but the time came for them to go 
to the war front. After a few months of 
fighting, they made a big name for them- 
selves, and we were very proud of them. 

The day before he died he wrote, “Sis, take 
good care of dad, mom, sis, and the little 
brat (meaning me). As for me, I couldn't 
be better. Don't worry. Fighting is tough. 
But when you're fighting for your country, 
it doesn’t matter.” With these words he 
closed his letter. It was dated November 5, 
1944. 

But it wasn't until a month later that we 
knew he died the next day, November 6, 1944, 
Danny died of a shrapnel wound while driv- 
ing a jeep with a lieutenant. 

Today as I stand by his cross in the ceme- 
tery, I am proud to be his brother, and I 
understand what he meant by, “Better to die 
for something than live for nothing.” Yes; 
he died for something, something that makes 
Americans of Japanese ancestry happy—the 
elimination of racial discrimination. 


The Legal Effect of Treaties in Municipal 
Law—The Special Position of Federal 
States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT HALE 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 5, 1951 


Mr. HALE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following address entitled 
“The Legal Effect of Treaties in Munici- 
pal Law—The Special Position of Fed- 
eral States,” by Edgar Turlington, before 
the American Society of International 
Law, at its annual meeting in Washing- 
ton, D. C., April 27, 1951: 

The position of Federal States in regard to 
treaties is always special. It is extra special 
at the present time, with one multilateral 
treaty held in our Senate, on suspicion of 
Federal encroachment upon State powers, 
and another in the making, torn between 
those who would like to make it acceptable 
to all Federal States and those who would 
load it with provisions unacceptable to any 
Federal State. 

I am speaking, of course, of the Genocide 
Convention and the proposed Covenant on 
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Human Rights. I do not agree with my 
friends who believe that ratification of the 
Genocide Convention could lead to Federal 
encroachment upon the powers of our States. 
I disagree with them because genocide, as I 
understand it, is the sort of thing that can't 
happen here. If somebody can get our Sen- 
ators straightened out on the definition of 
genocide, make them see that it does not 
include race riots and lynching, the bug-a- 
boo of Federal encroachment will disappear, 
and the United States can take its stand 
with the countries that have finally com- 
mitted themselves to a program of interna- 
tional cooperation for the prevention and 
punishment of that crime against humanity. 

I do not have the same confidence as to 
the road ahead for the Covenant on Human 
Rights. There is, in my opinion, a very 
serious possibility that the Covenant on 
Human Rights as finally signed may carry a 
threat to States’ rights. Here is an example: 
The Commission on Human Rights is now 
considering the inclusion of a guaranty of 
freedom to choose a spouse. If the United 
States becomes a party to an international 
agreement containing a guaranty of freedom 
to choose a spouse, it may not be able to 
leave the enforcement of that guaranty in 
the hands of the State authorities. 

We have, of course, in our Senate, a very 
effective bulwark against the acceptance by 
our Government of obligations which can- 
not be fulfilled without Federal encroach- 
ment on the powers of the States. We may 
be sure that if there are 10 Senators who 
feel strongly that any treaty is likely to in- 
terfere with the reserved rights of their 
States, those Senators and their friends will 
be able to block approval of that treaty. It 
is not likely that any President will put any- 
thing over on the American people, in the 
way of encroachment by treaty, so long as 
the Senate sits on Capitol Hill. 

It is only fair to our State Department to 
say that the danger of Federal encroach- 
ment by treaty has not been overlooked by 
that Department. Able men in the Depart- 
ment have tried very hard to work out some 
formula by which (a) the United States 
may become a party to the proposed Cove- 
nant on Human Rights, and (b) the com- 
mitments of our Federal Government may 
be limited to action within the traditional 
pounds of Federal authority. The shortest 
way I know to the heart of the Federal-State 
problem is through an examination of the 
results of the efforts of the experts. 

The Federal-State article drafted by rep- 
resentatives of the United States for inclu- 
sion in the proposed covenant on human 
rights reads as follows: 

“In the case of a federal state, the fol- 
lowing provisions shall apply: (a) With re- 
spect to any articles of this covenant which 
are determined in accordance with the con- 
stitutional processes of that state to be ap- 
propriate in whole or in part for federal 
action, the obligations of the federal gov- 
ernment shall to this extent be the same 
as those of parties which are not federal 
states; (b) with respect to articles which 
are determined in accordance with the con- 
stitutional processes of that state to be ap- 
propriate in whole or in part for action by 
the constituent states, provinces, or can- 
tons, the federal government shall bring 
such articles, with favorable recommenda- 
tion, to the notice of the appropriate au- 
thorities of the states, provinces, or cantons 
at the earliest possible moment.” 

I invite your special attention to the fol- 
lowing phrases: (1) Articles ap- 
propriate in whole or in part for federal 
action“; (2) “articles * appropriate 
in whole or in part for action by the con- 
stituent states, provinces, or cantons.” 

The placing of the articles of the cove- 
nant in one or the other of these two groups 
would be determined in accordance with the 


constitutional processes of each Federal 
State. This, in the United States, might 
mean determination by the Supreme Court. 
If the matter never got into the courts, it 
might mean determination by Congress, in 
the light of suggestions from the Depart- 
ment of State. 

To the extent that the articles of the 
covenant were determined to be appropriate 
for Federal action, there would be no occa- 
sion for asking the States to take action. 

To the extent that the articles were deter- 
mined to be appropriate, for action by the 
states, the role of the Federal Government, 
would apparently (repeat apparently) be 
limited to bringing the articles to the no- 
tice of the State governments with a favor- 
able recommendation, 

The language used implies that the State 
governments would be free to accept or 
reject the recommendations made to them 
by the Federal Government. It contains no 
hint of recognition of the principle of inter- 
national law that every treaty is a solemn 
obligation of the whole nation on whose 
behalf it is made; that every treaty is bind- 
ing upon all persons and all authorities, 
national, state, provincial, and local, 
throughout the territory of each of the con- 
tracting nations. 

It may be useful to quote at this point 
the language used by the President of the 
United States in the proclamation of every 
treaty to which our country becomes a 
party. The President in causing a treaty to 
be made public always declares that it is 
“to the end that the same and every article 
and clause thereof may be observed and ful- 
filled with good faith by the United States 
and the citizens thereof.” 

If the United States becomes a party to 
a covenant on human rights containing the 
substance of article 1 of the latest draft, the 
United States, as a nation, and not merely 
our Federal Government, will be bound “to 
insure to all individuals within its territory 
and subject to its jurisdiction the rights 
recognized in this covenant, without distinc- 
tion of any kind, such as race, color, sex, 
language, religion, political or other opinion, 
national or social origin, property, birth, 
or other status.” The United States will be 
bound, as a union of States, “to insure (a) 
that any person whose rights or freedoms 
as herein recognized are violated shall have 
an effective remedy * * *; (b) that any 
person claiming such a remedy shall have 
his right thereto determined by competent 
authorities, political, administrative, or judi- 
cial; (e) that the competent authorities shall 
enforce such remedies when granted.” 

The civic and political freedoms which it 
is proposed to insure by treaty are, in fact, 
with very slight exceptions, already guaran- 
teed in our National and State constitutions, 
The economic, social, and cultural guaranties 
that are to be added will be another story, 
I will assume, for the purposes of our dis- 
cussion, that the United States would be 
unable to make good all the guaranties in 
the final draft of the covenant without the 
adoption of legislative or other measures 
which in accordance with our constitutional 
processes are appropriate in whole or in part 
for action by the constituent States. 

Here, then, we come to the heart of the 
Federal-State problem as it arises under the 
Constitution of the United States. As a con- 
tribution toward the solution of this prob- 
lem, I offer the following propositions: 

1. The President of the United States, with 
the approval of two-thirds of the Senate 
present and voting, has the power under our 
Constitution to assume by treaty for our 
whole Nation any obligation which he and 
that proportion of the Senate believe to be 
in the national interest. 

2. The Congress of the United States has 
the power under our Constitution to enact 
any legislation which it considers to be ap- 
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propriate to carry out the obligations as- 
sumed by the treaty power. 

3. The States and the people of the United 
States have reserved no right under our Con- 
stitution to oppose or interfere with the 
execution of treaties made in the exercise of 
the treaty power or laws passed in exercise 
of the legislative power of the National Gov- 
ernment, 

4. The States of our Union are bound by 
our Constitution to take affirmative action 
for the fulfillment of the international ob- 
ligations of our Nation. 

The first three of these propositions— 
treaty power, legislative power, supreme 
law—are self-evident. They are amply sup- 
ported by the decisions of the Supreme Court 
in United States v. Curtiss-Wright (299 U. S. 
304) and Missouri v. Holland (252 U. S. 416). 

The fourth proposition—that our States 
are bound by our Constitution to take af- 
firmative action for the fulfillment of our 
international obligations—is submitted as a 
reasonable and necessary inference from the 
provision in article VI of our Constitution, 
that treaties are the supreme law of the 
land. It has long been recognized that this 
provision has the effect of invalidating State 
laws that are inconsistent with treaties. 
The tragic consequences of a passive attitude 
on the part of one of our States toward the 
fulfillment of our national obligations under 
treaties were brought home to us in the case 
of the lynching of Italians at New Orleans 
just 60 years ago. The international delin- 
quency of which our Nation was guilty, 
through the failure of one of our States to 
conform to the standards set by a treaty, was 
acknowledged, in effect, by our payment of 
an indemnity to the Italian Government. It 
would be in keeping with the genius of our 
institutions for our States to acknowledge 
and regularly discharge a duty, under our 
Constitution, to take positive action, by leg- 
islation or otherwise, for the fulfilment with- 
in their borders of the obligations of our 
Nation under treaties. There are two ap- 
plicable maxims: (1) “Things refuse to be 
mismanaged long”; (2) “nature abhors a 
vacuum.” 

In the light of the four propositions that 
I have put forward, the Federal-State article 
suggested by the representatives of the 
United States appears to me to be inade- 
quate as a means of limiting the responsibili- 
ties the United States would assume under 
the proposed covenant. If the proposed 
covenant became a treaty of the United 
States, it would be within the constitutional 
power of our Congress to enact legislation 
intimately affecting what have hitherto been 
regarded as the internal affairs of the States, 
The apparent limitation of Federal action, 
under the Federal-State article, would not 
necessarily deprive Congress of the power to 
enact legislation to make all the guarantees 
of the treaty effective. Congress might 
doubt that the effectuation of any of those 
guarantees could be left exclusively to the 
States. It is impossible to be sure that the 
Supreme Court would agree with the Secre- 
tary of State, rather than with Congress, as 
to where the line should be drawn between 
articles appropriate for Federal action and 
articles appropriate for State action. The 
four-way split of the judges in the Screws 
case (325 U. S. 91) is an indication that 
the Court might wipe out the line alto- 
gether. 

But let us suppose that, by decision of 
the Supreme Court or otherwise, it was 
finally determined that a considerable num- 
ber of the articles of the treaty were appro- 
priate only for action by the States. Would 
the States actually be at liberty to accept 
or reject the recommendations of the Fed- 
eral Government? Would the intended 
beneficiaries of the guarantees of the treaty 
be left without any recourse whatever for 
breach of those guarantees? The answer 
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to these questions must be “No.” Other- 
wise those guarantees would be without 
meaning, and the signature of the United 
States to the treaty would be both a de- 
lusion and a source of vast discredit to our 
Nation throughout the world. 

The questions I have raised, and others 
that have doubtless occurred to you, are 
so serious as to suggest the conclusion that, 
because of the constitutional division of 
powers between our State and National Gov- 
ernments, it may not be practicable for the 
United States to be a full participant in an 
effective program for the promotion and ob- 
servance of human rights and freedom. 
Such a conclusion is by no means necessary. 
If the Federal-State article drafted in our 
State Department would be an inadequate 
safeguard of States’ rights in connection 
with the agreement now proposed, it does 
not follow that it would be inadequate in 
connection with a different kind of agree- 
ment. A very similar Federal-State pro- 
vision has in fact worked well under the con- 
stitution of the International Labor Organi- 
zation (ILO), of which the United States 
is a member. 

One of the principal functions of the Inter- 
national Labor Organization is the drafting 
of conventions and recommendations for the 
advancement of social justice by the improve- 
ment of conditions of labor throughout the 
world. The preamble to the constitution of 
the Organization cites examples of the meth- 
ods by which those conditions may be im- 
proved. The examples cited include regula- 
tion of hours of work, provision of an ade- 
quate living wage, protection of workers 
against injuries connected with their employ- 
ment, protection of women and children, 
provision of old-age benefits, and recognition 
of freedom of association. These examples 
cover a part of the ground that would pre- 
sumably be covered in the social, economic, 
and cultural rights which it is proposed to 
guarantee, along with civic and political free- 
doms, in a single international covenant. 

The conventions and recommendations of 
the International Labor Organization are 
drafted at conferences at which each member 
of the Organization is represented by two 
government delegates and two delegates on 
behalf of its employers and its workpeople, 
respectively. The following provisions apply, 
under article 19 of the ILO constitution, to 
the action to be taken on conventions in the 
case of a Federal State: 

„(a) In respect of conventions * * * 
which the federal government regards as ap- 
propriate under its constitutional system for 
federal action, the obligations of the federal 
state shall be the same as those of members 
which are not federal states; 

“(b) In respect of conventions * * * 
which the federal government regards as ap- 
propriate under its constitutional system, in 
whole or in part, for action by the constituent 
states, provinces, or cantons rather than for 
federal action, the federal government shall— 

“(1) Make, in accordance with its consti- 
tution and the constitution of the states, 
provinces or cantons concerned, effective 
arrangements for the reference of such con- 
vention * * * not later than 18 months 
from the closing of the session of the Con- 
ference to the appropriate federal, state, 
provincial or cantonal authorities for the 
enactment of legislation or other action; 

„() Arrange, subject to the concurrence 
of the state, provincial or cantonal govern- 
ments concerned, for periodical consulta- 
tions between the federal and the state, 
provincial or cantonal authorities with a 
view to promoting within the federal state 
co-ordinated action to give effect to the pro- 
visions of such conventions; 

“(iii) Inform the Director-General of the 
International Labor Office of the measures 
taken in accordance with this Article to 
bring such Conventions * * * before 


the appropriate federal, state, provincial or 
cantonal authorities with particulars of the 
authorities regarded as appropriate and of 
the action taken by them; 

“(iv) In respect of each such Convention 
which it has not ratified, report to the Di- 
rector-General of the International Labor 
Office, at appropriate intervals as requested 
by the Governing Body, the position of the 
law and practice of the federation and its 
constituent states, provinces or cantons in 
regard to the Convention, showing the extent 
to which effect has been given, or is pro- 
posed to be given, to any of the provisions 
of the Convention by legislation, administra- 
tive action, collective agreement, or other- 
wise;" 

The similarities between the proposed Fed- 
eral-State article and the first part of what I 
have just read are plain. The differences 
should not be ignored. I will mention two of 
them. 

1. Each of the International Labor Or- 
ganization conventions relates to a small part 
of a large matter; the covenant which the 
Federal-State article would undertake to 
limit would embrace a considerable number 
of large matters. 

2. The International Labor Organization 
coventions which a Federa! Government re- 
gards as appropriate, in whole or in part, for 
action by constituent States are referred by 
the Federal Government to Federal and 
State authorities “for the enactment of leg- 
islation or other action”; the proposed cove- 
nant would first be referred as a whole 
to the Federal Government for ratification 
as an obligation of the Federal-State, and, 
after the ratification of the whole instru- 
ment as a national obligation, the articles 
which were determined by constitutional 
processes to be appropriate, in whole or in 
part, for State action would be brought by 
the Federal Government to the notice of the 
State authorities with a favorable recommen- 
dation, 

The ILO provides for a considerable amount 
of follow-up activity. Its object appears to 
be the actual improvement of conditions by 
such measures as may be feasible in the 
respective States. Its conventions are fre- 
quently in the nature of drafts of uniform 
legislation, which the members of ILO are 
at liberty to adopt to their special situa- 
tions. 

With great deference to the experts who 
have spent years in earnest efforts to work 
out a formula by which the United States 
could take part in the expansive gesture 
represented by the proposed covenant on 
human rights, I believe these experts have 
got hold of the problem by the wrong end. 
Constitutional embarrassments would dis- 
appear if the Federal-State provision bor- 
rowed by our State Department from the ILO 
were given a new setting in a commission on 
Daam rights built for efficiency and not for 
show. 


Communism in Hollywood 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. PATRICK J. HILLINGS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 17, 1951 


Mr. HILLINGS. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to submit for the consideration of the 
Members of this body the first two of a 
series of articles on communism in Holly- 
wood written by Mr. James Bassett, po- 
litical editor of the Los Angeles Mirror, 
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Mr. Bassett has prepared a careful study 
of the tactics of Communists in attempt- 
ing to use this American entertainment 
medium in their various schemes to 
undermine our country and its institu- 
tions. These articles appeared in the 
Washington Post of Monday, June 4, 
1951, and Tuesday, June 5, 1951: 

[From the Washington Post of June 4, 1951] 


COMMUNISM IN HoLLYwoon—HucE FILM 
AUDIENCE EscaPep RED DRIVE 

(This is the first of a series of five articles 
on communism's carefully planned campaign 
to capture Hollywood’s film industry. Much 
has been written and said about communism 
in the film capital, culminating in the House 
Un-American Activities Committee hearings. 
From the mass of evidence, secret files, and 
personal interviews, James Bassett, leading 
California political writer, has pieced the 
whole story together. Here he reveals the 
Kremlin’s aims, its limited achievements, 
and its ultimate defeat in Hollywood.) 

(By James Bassett) 

Communism's bold plot to seize the billion- 
dollar Hollywood film industry has failed. 

With this defeat went the Reds’ dream of 
influencing the minds of 80,000,000 movie- 
goers each week—and their ambitious hope 
of harassing the screen's glamor, sex, and 
prestige. 

Waitresses in Des Moines and steelworkers 
in Pittsburgh won't get a gloomy Red pic- 
ture of America via a captive medium. Nor 
will the glories of the U. S. S. R. be trum- 
peted by the one-hundred-odd movie-mak- 
ing firms that crowd the celluloid city. 

For 35,000 screen folk beat the Russians to 
the punch. Learning the truth about com- 
munism at the cost of bloodied heads, they 
struck back and won. 

Conceived in the depression, aided by 
honest United States fears of fascism in the 
1930's, warmed by the Soviets’ World War IL 
friendship, this sinister strategy reached 
high water on the eve of VJ-day. 

By 1947—communism’s year of nemesis— 
the plot was dead. 

Today the men who unmasked it, the 
front-line fighters in the labor unions and 
talent guilds, are hammering the last nails 
into its sorry coffin. 

And in the new era of postwar disillusion- 
ment with the U. S. S. R., former Reds them- 
selves have now given the clearest account 
of what makes a Communist out of an actor, 
writer, or director earning $2,000 a week. 

Their inside story isn’t an easy tale to 
tell, nor a pretty one to read. 

To tall, lanky Ronald Reagan, president of 
the Screen Actors Guild, memory of that epic 
struggle is grim. He led the SAG’s drive to 
oust Reds from the star-studded ranks of his 
AFL affiliate. 


THREAT TO USE ACID 


His undercover foes threatened in 1945 to 
toss acid in his handsome face“ So you'll 
never act again.” 

For the anti-Communists, it was a no- 
quarter scrap, but without an over-all com- 
mand, As one spear carrier in this relentless 
war said: “We had to play by ear.” 

Their task forces included Roy Brewer's 
big, tough-minded International Alliance of 
Theatrical and Stage Employees, the SAG, 
most of the Screen Writers Guild (No. 1 Red 
“cultural” target), and some hard-headed 
directors. 

Far from being Red baiters, Reagan and 
Brewer were New Deal Democrats. Screen 
writer Allen Rivkin, a pioneer in the anti-Red 
crusade, organized “Hollywood for FDR” in 
1932. 

They had no misconceptions about the 
battle. 
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Brewer told this correspondent: “We knew 
who our enemies were 30 days after the 1945 
studio strike began. It was either the Com- 
mies or us.” 

Rivkin said: “We fought fire with fire. We 
even used the Reds’ own technique—anti- 
Communist ‘cells' to beat em at their own 

ame.” 

Š During the early skirmishes, the studios’ 
top brass stayed aloof from the fray, at a 
time when they might have lent moral sup- 
port to their hard-pressed rank and file. For 
divers reasons, they were reluctant to meet 
the Red issue head-on. They had enormous 
investments, some hinging on the very talent 
that might prove communistic. They hated 
to get tangled in politics. 

And, as a practical matter, they were 
legally forbidden to delve too deeply into 
their employees’ beliefs. 


ONE HUNDRED AND TEN MILLION DOLLARS IN 
LAWSUITS 


Nevertheless, the film industry led the rest 
of American capital in cleaning house when 
the show-down came. It’s cost thousands 
in attorney's fees. At least $110,500,000 in 
lawsuits filed by discharged Red suspects 
hangs over Hollywood's head. 

Communism, on the other hand, was ruth- 
lessly directed by an implacable top com- 
mand. 

Once secret documents now disclose that 
the master plan to infiltrate the screen’s un- 
easy labor scene was hatched in 1937. It 
was sneaked into Hollywood by an under- 
cover agent doubling as a CIO organizer at 
a time when convicted Communist Harry 
Bridges guided the CIO's west-coast destinies. 

This correspondent has data that trace a 
positive pipeline from the Kremlin, to com- 
munism's New York GHQ, to Hollywood. 

Gerhardt Eisler, acknowledged Red czar of 
the United States who fled when exposed; 
a shadowy character named V. J. Jerome 
(currently a new “unfriendly” congressional 
witness), and former screen writer John 
Howard Lawson (one of the original “ten”), 
formed the chain of command, reading from 
top to bottom. 

When the Communist scheme began crack- 
ing, it fell apart fast. 


PRODUCERS JOIN CRUSADE 


By late 1947 even the producers, their 
eyes opened by the very congressional probe 
they had opposed earlier, joined the crusade. 
They signed a courageous manifesto in New 
York, agreed to fire known Reds, and banded 
into a multifaceted committee to fight the 
menace. 

Known as the Motion Picture Industry 
Council, the latter now embraces 11 organ- 
izations, from the tiptop studio executives to 
the IATSE. It's Hollywood's big-voiced 
watchdog, though mostly it functions with 
remarkable quietness. 

MPIC’s biggest blow against the waning 
Red plot came last month—when they con- 
vinced Director Edward Dmytryk, one of the 
“unfriendly 10,” that he should talk—freely 
and conclusively. 

This was a major triumph. Dmytryk, 
who had tossed away a $130,000-a-year job 
during the bitter clash with the Thomas 
committee in 1947, apparently stood shoul- 
der to shoulder with such hard-core leftists 
as Lawson, Lester Cole, and Sam Ornitz. 

But during his 6 months in Federal jail 
last autumn, with the Korean war raging, 
Dmytryk did some heavy thinking. His dis- 
enchantment was complete, 

Yet even his own attorneys couldn’t point 
the way back up the lonely, soul-searching 
trail to noncommunism for him. So he 
tried MPIC’s membership. 

Brewer, Reagan, Screen Writer Morrie 
Ryskind, MPIC Secretary Art Arthur, and 
several other front-line scrappers put him 
through a formidable grilling. They were 


skeptical. They said so. But finally Dmytryk 
convinced them. 

Their prescription for casting out the 
stocky little director’s Red devils was 
rugged—even for the desperately anxious 
Dmytryk. He must go to the FBI, then to 
Washington, then to the press if it wanted 
his strange story. He must tell everything— 
names, places, dates. He musn't shrink 
from the inevitable Communist sneer of 
“informer.” 

“I concluded,” said Dmytryk, “that my 
duty to 150,000,000 Americans outweighed my 
duty to a few former party associates.” 


[From the Washington Post of June 5, 1951] 


COMMUNISM IN HOLLYwooD—MIsGUIDED LIB- 
ERALS, STARS AIDED REDS 
(By James Bassett) 
(Second of a series) 

Bewildered newcomers to the world’s glit- 
ter capital, misguided liberals, and rising 
stars who felt vaguely guilty about their sud- 
den wealth—these were the ripest targets for 
Hollywood communism. 

Three perfect examples are Screen Writer 
Richard Collins, Director Edward Dmytryk, 
and Actor Sterling Hayden. 

During communism’s weird heyday in film- 
land, they boasted a combined income of 
$6,000 a week. That's a rajah’s take-home 
pay. Yet all turned blindly to the party. 

And the party used them shrewdly. 

During his 11 years in communism, as he 
worked nearer the hardboiled center, Collins 
became a sort of minor party whip. Worth 
$1,500 a week as a capable scenarist, he was 
worth even more to the Reds. 

Dmytryk, who fought his way up from the 
ranks from $6 a week as a messenger to $2,500 
as an acknowledged liberal director, proved 
amenable to the Communist line—until he 
broke with them over discipline. 

And Hayden, another self-made lumi- 
nary, afforded the party the very kind of 
plausible glamor it needed to impress the 
unwary. 

They were, as it turned out, expendable. 
Dmytryk learned that lesson in bitter fash- 
ion. It cost him $500,000, the best years of 
his career, and 4 months 17 days in Federal 
jail before he came to his senses. 

Why did otherwise brilliant men fall for 
the Communist line? 

Ronald Reagan, militant anti-Red presi- 
dent of the Screen Actors Guild, has one 
explanation. He says, “Scratch a Hollywood 
Communist, especially the intellectual, and 
you'll find a person afflicted with some kind 
of neurosis. 

“These people might otherwise have gone 
in for some kind of phony religion to ease 
their personal pressures. For them, com- 
munism filled that need. It let them blame 
their failures on something besides their own 
inabllities.” 

This is only a partial answer. 
cause goes deeper. 

Take a look at the screen capital in the 
mid-1930s, where the mental and economic 
climate was favorable to the Reds’ ruthlessly 
programed infiltration. Willie Bioff, a con- 
victed panderer, and George Browne, a labor 
racketeer, had used the screen unions as a 
lever to extort a fortune out of shortsighted 
studio management. Jobs were getting 
scarcer, 

And all America watched tensely as fas- 
cism swept over Europe. It became almost 
fashionable to profess a sneaking fondness 
for Stalin’s brand of communism, especially 
if you didn’t know the score. 

Then came 1934. That year the loosely 
knit Hollywood Communist apparatus got 
orders from New York to tighten up. Film- 
dom, the party decided, should supply more 
capitalistic cash for the Red plot, as well as 
prestige and talent. 


The real 
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First move, therefore, was establishment 
of little “study groups” which ultimately 
would provide reservoirs of ardent Commu- 
nists for the final push. Victor J. Jerome, 
who wouldn't talk much before the recent 
congressional hearing, was dispatched to 
southern California to mastermind the move. 

His initial mission: to line up the open- 
ly unhappy screen writers in a Red-studded 
talent union. His shock troops were ready. 
Among them were men like John Howard 
Lawson (whom Dmytryk labeled commu- 
nism's “high lama” for Hollywood), Herbert 
Biberman, Samuel Ornitz, and old-time 
director, Frank Tuttle. 

Such was the set-up when Dick Collins, a 
rattled kid of 22, hit Hollywood in 1936. 
He was meat for the Reds, tenderized by 
a stint in New York’s left-wing New Theater 
League School and a touch of the Young 
Communist League. 

From Leonard Spigelgas, vice presi- 
dent of today’s stanchly non-Communistic 
Screen Writers Guild, comes illuminating 
information about such a youngster’s plight: 
“Hollywood is the loneliest town on earth. 
Most of us simply ignore newcomers. 

“The commies knew that. So they wined 
them and dined them and give them a ‘social 
life.’ First thing you knew—they had em.“ 

This fraternalism was about as harmless 
as a sidewinder, however, for the party was 
not interested in chitchat. Each handpicked 
victim meant a future left-wing vote in his 
union. Get enough ballots, the Communists 
reasoned forthrightly, and you've got policy 
control. 

ATTENDED MEETINGS 11 YEARS 

Collins was escorted to a “youth group” 
meeting by Bud Schulberg and Ring Lard- 
ner, Jr., he says, and almost by osmosis be- 
came a party member. Thereafter he at- 
tended as many as five Red pow-wows a week, 
for a total of 5,000 hours in 11 years. 

There's a strange similarity in the early 
experiences of Collins, Dmytryk, and Hayden, 

His own first Communist assignation, Col- 
lins remembers, was held in a dingy little 
rear-lot cottage in Hollywood. Eager-beaver 
Marxist students listened to an imported Red 
teacher, whose job was schooling them for 
future responsibilities. 

Eight years later this freshman class tech- 
nique hadn’t changed much. 

Eddie Dmytryk, then 35 and nearing his 
$2,500-a-week pinnacle as director or Cross- 
fire,” attended his first openly communistic 
confab at Tuttle’s mansion. Writer Alvah 
Bessie, destined to become one of the “Un- 
friendly 10” with Dmytryk himself, spoke. 

Dmytryk signed a Red card. He used his 
own name. Easy as that. 

His particular neighborhood group hud- 
dled in various North Hollywood homes. Like 
Collins, he found it strictly business. No 
cocktails, no social amenities. Just boning 
up on the party line. And undergoing the 
relentless scrutiny of the masters—who 
watched them like critical shepherds. 

It all seemed quite logical, then, to Dmy- 
tryk. He was an unabashed “progressive.” 
Untapped by the draft, he drifted into several 
Communist front organizations whose World 
War II aims paralleled those of the United 
States. 

Inevitably, Dmytryk was approached by 
Red recruiters who could spot an unwary do- 
gooder at 100 paces. Just as skillfully the 
Communists avoided the toughies, like Ron- 
ald Reagan or Bob Montgomery. 

In 1946, pretty much the same way, the 
Reds grabbed Sterling Hayden. They played 
on his enthusiasm for Tito’s partisans, gained 
during his OSS service in Yugoslavia. 

His was the third category of Communist 
joiner; the suddenly affluent ex-poor boy 
with a strange guilt complex over his suc- 
cess. 
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By this time the party ran a virtual assem- 
bly line for its victims. Lawson still was 
their mentor. Ornitz appeared oftenest as 
the great explainer“ (Collins says) of tick- 
lish Communist dogma, just as he’d alibied 
Russia's Nazi pact flip-flop in 1939. 

“Literary directors” set up curriculum and 
peddled propaganda pamphlets. An execu- 
tive secretary passed the hat, carefully re- 
fraining from keeping records even when 
$1,500-a-week luminaries like Collins kicked 
in 4 percent of their salary in “tithing fees.” 

Meetings got increasingly secret as Russia’s 
opportunistic friendship for the United 
States waned. Even in 1944, addressing the 
Red convention in San Francisco, Collins was 
introduced simply as “Comrade Dick.” Hay- 
den’s own freshman class, a group of back- 
lot technicians, knew each other only by 
their first names in mid-1946. And he was 
deliberately segregated from other stars— 
“for security reasons.” 

Of the three, only Collins tasted the du- 
bious delights of inner-circle membership, 
though he, too, broke with the party over 
the U. S. S. R.’s foreign policy switch 
* * » when Hollywood Reds were bluntly 
informed this henceforth was their policy 
as well. 

Dmytryk, headed for a major party test 
in the 1947 House hearings, never got much 
past probation. Yet he executed direct 
orders from CP headquarters to teach at the 
Red-lined People’s Educational Center (for- 
merly Communist Workers’ School of Los 
Angeles) and the Actors’ Laboratory. 

“Probably less than 30 persons could be 
counted hardcore Hollywood Communists,” 
he says. “They’re the ones who demon- 
strated they could take orders. Any orders, 
no matter how illogical. In a Russo-Ameri- 
can war, they wouldn’t balk at sabotage.” 

But even probationers like Dmytryk and 
Hayden came to the showndown stage. 
Each got his marching orders. And with 
them, Hollywood communism's last-ditch 
fight was joined. 


Today's Forgotten Men: Small-Factory 
Owners 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HORACE SEELY-BROWN, JR. 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 5, 1951 


Mr. SEELY-BROWN. Mr. Speaker, 
under unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include an edi- 
torial appearing in the May 31, 1951, 
edition of the Bridgeport Herald, 
Bridgeport, Conn. 

This editorial emphasizes how impor- 
tant is our congressional responsibility 
to protect not only the lives but also the 
livelihood of our people. 

The editorial follows: 

Topax's FORGOTTEN MEN: SMALL-FACTORY 

OWNERS 

Connecticut's small industrial plants, de- 
spite previous and repeated promises of help 
from Federal departments, are facing a blank 
wall. 

They are beset by difficulties of securing 
defense contracts or subcontracts, or without 
such contracts of procuring supplies for 
civilian production. 

Elaborate preparations for protecting their 
existence seem to be theoretically well-knit. 


But practically we are informed they are in- 
effective. 

It is simpler and perhaps cheaper for de- 
fense contracts to be awarded to the larger 
companies. But is this procedure econom- 
ically sound? 

We believe it is unsound. No matter how 
many giant plants there may be in Connecti- 
cut, the State’s industrial resiliency and 
strength are in its smaller industrial plants. 

There were to have been raw-material al- 
lotments and contracts reserved for the 
smaller plants. What has happened to these 
plans? 

We understand such factories are being 
pushed to the wall by tighter Federal re- 
strictions on raw material. One manager- 
owner is being compelled to lay off 75 to 100 
employees Others may have to close their 
shops. 

These plant owners and managers are Or- 
ganizing to carry strong protests to Wash- 
ington. They are being encouraged to make 
their voices heard by the Smaller Business 
Association of New England. Of 500 indus- 
trial plants in the Bridgeport area, more 
than half are considered small business. 

Connecticut’s Senators and Represent- 
atives have the opportunity to prove to 
smaller industrialists everywhere in the State 
they are prepared to aid their constituents. 


For Such a Time as This 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH R. BRYSON 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 5, 1951 


Mr. BRYSON. Mr. Speaker, yester- 
day it was my great privilege to speak 
to the graduating class and student body 
at the commencement exercises held at 
Roberts Wesleyan College, North Chili, 
near the city of Rochester, N. Y. So 
long as we have Christian institutions 
being operated by consecrated men like 
President Merlin G. Smith, and the type 
of individuals composing his faculty, we 
may take courage in the security of our 
great country. 

Following is a copy of my address: 

For SUCH A TIME as THIS 
(Address by Hon. JosEPH R. Bryson) 

Mr. President, members of the board of 
trustees, members of the faculty, parents, 
friends, and graduates of 1951, during the 
last war high-ranking civilian Government 
officials and members of the military were 
designated VIP's. The term means very im- 
portant persons. 

Special attention was focused on VIP’s, 
For the crucial moment, while the VIP's 
occupied the spotlight, every action revolved 
around them. 

I address you graduates this day as very 
important persons. For 4 years the prepa- 
ration for this moment has been going on. 
The time has now arrived; the attention is 
focused on you, and the question is, when 
you leave here, how will you face up to the 
new world at whose threshold you stand 
today? 

It is to you, the graduating class of 1951, 
the first graduates of a 4-year course from 
this college, that I wish to address my re- 
marks entitled “For Such a Time as This.” 

It was 2,500 years ago, in the country of 
Babylon, that King Ahasuerus had proclaimed 
the day for the destruction of Israel, God’s 
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chosen people. Queen Esther, who had been 
brought up in the traditions of her people 
to serve the living God by her Uncle Mor- 
decai, had become spiritless in the face of 
the coming disaster. Conditions were such 
that there did not seem any possible way of 
escape for her people. Yet her uncle called 
upon her to plead the cause of her doomed 
people, “who knoweth whether thou art not 
come to the kingdom for such a time as 
this.” Esther answered nobly, “I will go 
unto the king which is not according to 
law; and if I perish, I perish.” The burning 
zeal of Mordecai and the self-sacrificing de- 
votion of Esther saved God’s people. 

The title phrase “for such a time as this” 
serves to direct your attention to the times 
in which we now live, times which are equally 
onerous. Esther lived in a time of destiny, 
a time to try men’s souls, a time when men 
had to decide to stand for God or Babylon; 
a tirne when their decisions would affect 
the destiny of the whole nation. 

The time was also one of great opportu- 
nity—the powers in control were ready to 
annihilate God’s people, yet on her decision 
rested the future of Israel. 

Consider the lesson. In that time of 
destiny, fraught with the greatest peril, yet 
one of greatest opportunity, there was a 
divinely ordained instrumentality to save 
God's people. A decision had to be made, 
and Esther, faced with the tragic realiza- 
tion that she and her people might be 
slaughtered, decided in the affirmative. Re- 
gardless of cost, she went forward to her ap- 
pointed task. After years of training in the 
tradition of her nation and in the service 
of the living God, her character had become 
so molded that, when the inevitable decision 
confronted her, her answer could not be 
otherwise than on behalf of her God. 

It seems to me that the application is 
entirely relevant to you graduates assem- 
bled here. You find yourselves in a time of 
destiny, fraught with great peril to our way 
of life. Our Christian democracy that stands 
for the betterment of this human race of 
ours, for human progress, for political free- 
dom, for freedom from want and fear in our 
period of time, this democracy, I say, is being 
confronted with an ideology that is exerting 
its utmost to annihilate it. Our civilization 
has reached an impasse, and a day of deci- 
sion is upon us. On the one hand, we have 
a system that strives for the enslavement of 
men’s minds and bodies, and, on the other 
hand, a system by which man is attempting 
to make the world a better place to live in, a 
world conducive to the highest expressions 
of the human spirit, a world in which all men 
can live as brothers. 

Allow me to state briefly the major differ- 
ences between our Christian democracy and 
its opposing, antagonistic system, namely, 
communism, as enumerated by Dr. Griffith, 
the Director of our Legislative Reference 
Service to Congress: 

“1. The Christian way sees the universe 
as God’s handiwork. The Communist way 
sees it as a blind mechanism, neither com- 
ing from anywhere nor with any destiny 
save an ultimate oblivion. 

“2. The Christian way sees man a child 
of God with the gift of immortality. The 
Communist way leads him to death as the 
inevitable end. 

“3. The Christian way sees government as 
the servant of man, an instrument designed 
to establish the great freedoms and whose 
policies are aimed at releasing man’s greatest 
powers. Under the Communist system, the 
state is man’s master, and in the name of 
such a state a regime of fear has been cre- 
ated which stultifies the creative powers of 
man and withers his spirit. 

“4, The Christian way would establish 
world peace on a basis of rithteousness and 
the brotherhocd of all psoples. On the other 
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hand, the Communist way extends the false 
peace by terror and death and holds out the 
threat of aggression and war to those who 
would remain free. 

“5, The Christian way recognizes the dig- 
nity of work and the function of industry, 
both in an atmosphere of freedom. The 
Communist way enslaves millions under a 
regimentation whose end is for the purpose 
of keeping the overlords in power. These 
men cannot choose what type of occupa- 
tion they want; they merely obey. Hence no 
unions or even collective bargainings are 
allowed. 

“6. The Christian demands that the de- 
pendent peoples of the earth, who are at 
present under temporary trusteeship, be 
given their goal of political freedom. The 
Communist way, behind a false facade of 
words, would extend the ruthless imperial- 
ism of Moscow to every nation that it sub- 
verts or controls. 

“7, The Christian holds that all men are 
brothers, regardless of race, and are entitled 
alike to a life of freedom, of dignity, and of 
service to humanity. Communism would 
take the so-called colored races at the very 
moment they are achieving both freedom 
and nationalism and drag them into a world 
of terror, under the control of overlords 
who would be far more ruthless than any 
they have known in their worst days of 
colonialism. Communism decries the fail- 
ures of our democracy, but yet has no sub- 
stitute for our enlightened method of grad- 
ual emancipation. 

“8. The Christian way believes in the 
sacredness of marriage and family. Com- 
munism, on the other hand, makes it a thing 
of convenience and the child a possession 
of the state. 

“9. The Christian way holds science to be 
the handmaiden of integrity, whereas com- 
munism bends science to propaganda and 
substitutes party line for truth, so much so 
that men must falsify scientific findings so 
as to remain in step with Communist dogma 
and decrees.” 

Young men and women, this distinction 
between the two diametrically opposed ways 
of life is seen not only in the creeds under 
which both live, but in the very outworking 
of the principles guiding the two ideologies. 
Russia lives behind an iron curtain, where- 
as, on the other hand, the United States 
has been called a glass house. Maybe this 
distinction between the two is much more 
far-reaching than you realize. When you are 
behind an iron curtain, the world cannot 
look in, but neither can you look out on the 
world to see what is happening. 

Men say that our glass house is vulner- 
able, but I can assure you that our way of 
life is such that this glass house is neither 
a hothouse nor is it a place where the cur- 
tains are drawn. In fact, the whole world is 
looking at this glass house of ours, and 
there is either longing or hatred in their 
look. 

Young men and women, there are millions 
of people whose yearning eyes are straining 
toward these shores of ours, people who are 
fearful of what is overtaking them in their 
own countries, people who have scarcely 
enough for subsistence, people who feel that 
their spirits are being crushed in an environ- 
ment from which they long to escape; yes, 
the oppressed, the downtrodden, the ex- 
ploited, they are the ones who are looking 
into this house of ours, wishing with all their 
heart that they were right in it. 

On the other hand, there are the oppres- 
sors, there are the self-seekers, there are the 
dictatorial egotists, the inhuman, the jealous, 
who look into our house with envy in their 
hearts. What do they see here? Do they 
hope to emulate or is there something in 
this house of ours that they can never have 
in their own system. 

Allow me to briefly digress and show you 
what they sse here. They see a fair land, 


mightily blessed of God with natural re- 
sources, a land of great cities, bustling with 
industrial activities. They see a people hap- 
py in their daily pursuits. 

What do our people have? They have 
more food than any other nation on earth. 
The American farmer works harder and 
longer hours than in most other nations, but 
he produces enough food and fiber to make 
his people live in comfort. The American 
people are the best dressed people on earth. 
The American people have the most comfoert- 
able homes on earth with every type of elec- 
tric convenience known to man for lighten- 
ing the burden of his daily routine work. 

What more do they see? They see an in- 
dust~ial economy producing more than three 
times as much as any comparable nation on 
the earth. They see a never-ending flow of 
industrial and home-consumption goods. 
‘They see workmen being given a living wage. 
They see a school system by which the in- 
herent powers of every child are developed 
for the full use of a free enterprise and dem- 
ocratic system, They see a transportation 
system in the air, on land, and water, second 
to none in the world. Above all, they see 
American men and women working with all 
their strength and yet enjoying their leisure 
time to the utmost. There is no compulsion 
as to type of leisure or vacation. Recreation 
is not planned by the State. Here men spend 
their free time as they themselves choose. 

Yes, young men and women this glass 
house of ours is undergirded by the agricul- 
tural and industrial production of our Na- 
tion. The social life of our land is guided 
by principles for the betterment of the hu- 
man spirit. It is sad to say, however, that 
some part of our production has had to be 
diverted to the defense of this house of ours. 

As you look out, you see the engines of war, 
you see battleships, you see planes ever-ready 
to protect this heritage of ours. The national 
might of the United States is directed to- 
ward protection and not toward aggression, 
an aggression which is so very evident when 
you try to find out what is happening behind 
the iron curtain. 

Communism can be summarized as sub- 
versive, subversive of all that is good in life. 
On the other hand, our national life finds 
expression in one word, namely, service. It is 
this banner of service which flies above our 
glass house. You will find it in every sphere 
of life. The call comes to you, will that 
banner ever be lowered? 

I think that service expressed in such a 
variety of ways is evident not only in our 
national life on this continent but also in 
the service of humanity as a whole outside 
our shores. This service extends to our po- 
litical relations with other nations, to our 
commercial intercourse, to the industrial 
rehabilitation as expressed in the ideals of 
the Marshall plan, to the great relief pro- 
grams as achieved by UNRRA, to the eco- 
nomic assistance given by us through our 
membership in the World Bank or the World 
Monetary Fund. But above all, our service to 
humanity is being shown by our interest in 
sharing our technical know-how and assist- 
ing in the development of underdeveloped 
countries, namely, the point 4 program. This 
program of service to humanity will take 
many years but our national will is bent to 
this task. As we have given in the past to- 
ward the achievement of the great assist- 
ance programs, so will this new one come to 
fruition. 

I have deliberately stressed the economic 
differences and what our service to human- 
ity means to us as compared to communism. 
I have deliberately stressed the aspect of 
work. This work is the second word in your 
college motto, “Ora et Labora,” The other 
part of your motto is pray. In this word 
“pray” I find condensed all the implications 
of our democratic ideals and this condensa- 
tion spells religious freedom. In these demo- 
cratic ideals not merely a freedom from want 
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and fear but a religious aspect enters into 
the picture and this aspect is the one which 
I wish to stress. 8 

Our very way of life is founded upon our 
attitude toward God. This Nation was es- 
tablished so that men could worship God in 
freedom, This exercise of our spiritual heri- 
tage must never be forgotten. Look across 
this broad land of ours and you see churches 
in the smallest hamlets. You see colleges 
training young men and women into matur- 
ity by the inculcation of Christian prin- 
ciples. Our democracy finds expression be- 
cause of our willingness to allow God to in- 
fluence us and our national life. Christian 
principles permeate the structure of our de- 
mocracy just like the red thread which is 
so evident in all the cordage of the British 
Royal Navy. 

In a place such as this college, these Chris- 
tian principles are taught more effectively 
than in the great universities. It is in a 
place such as this that the finer ideals of 
Christianity are being exemplified before you 
and here you are trained to let these prin- 
ciples guide you in all your actions. A place 
like this allows men to get a finer perception 
of what service can mean. 

You have no doubt been told of the re- 
wards of service. Rewards which mean not 
just the amassing of wealth, but the develop- 
ment of the whole human personality. A 
personality which is developed by the exer- 
cise of the hand, of the head and of the 
heart. 

Graduates of 1951, on this day you com- 
mence your fuller life. Up to now you have 
been somewhat under the control of your 
honored faculty in guiding your Christian 
principles. From now onward you will be 
more or less on your own. From now on- 
ward, you will have to mar. your decisions 
for yourself. 

Queen Esther had to decide for life or 
death, yet because she was educated in the 
tradition of her people and the service of 
her God, her decisicn could not have been 
otherwise. It was dictated by the type of 
training she had received. Today the deci- 
sion for the salvation of our democracy rests 
with young men and women such as you. 
The decision is for a system which leads to 
death or a system which leads to the fuller 
enjoyment of human life. I throw out the 
challenge today. Have you come upon the 
world scene “For Such A Time As This.” 
As I look at you, I know you have been 
molded in a tradition of Christianity. I 
know that your decision will always be ac- 
cording to the pattern expected of you as 
Christians. 

In this period of our world’s history men 
are either for or against evil, but I say to 
you the greatest deficiency of the world, is 
the want of men, men who cannot be bought 
or sold, men who in their inmost souls are 
true and honest, men who do not fear to call 
sin by its right name, men wuose consciences 
are as true to duty as the needle to the pole, 
men who will stand for the right though the 
heavens fall, 


War in Iran? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 4, 1951 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, are we to fight another war in 
Iran? It all depends, 
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Iran is rich in oil. The British Gov- 
ernment and British citizens control the 
production, the refining and the mar- 
keting of that oil. So when Iran pro- 
posed, following England’s example, to 
nationalize the oil industry, Britain pro- 
tested vigorously and indicated that she 
would use her armed forces to prevent 
such seizure. 

President Truman then asked that 
Iran and Great Britain submit their dif- 
ferences to United Nations for settle- 
ment of the argument. 

Secretary of State Acheson, appearing 
before the Senate Committee, attempted 
to justify Mr. Truman’s act in declaring 
war in Korea. He said that at any time 
a situation might arise which would 
again justify the President in ordering 
our men to fight without waiting for a 
decision by Congress. Was Acheson 
thinking of “oil in Iran?” A war to aid 
Britain? 

With President Truman insisting that 
the issue be submitted to the United 
Nations, which declared the Chinese Reds 
to be the aggressors and which is now 
directing the war in Korea, Iran deter- 
mined to seize the oil industry; Britain 
determined to resist with force; with 
Mr. Acheson warning us of imminent 
unnamed danger which might in his 
judgment, justify the President in again 
sending our men to fight in still another 
undeclared war, it is evident that if our 
country is to stay out of future wars, it 
is time for us to immediately protest 
vigorously. 

June 1, almost a year after Mr. Tru- 
man—without even a “beg your par- 
don”—took us into this war, to my desk 
came a statement signed by 160 women 
who live in the Fourth Congressional 
District, asking, among other things: 

What is our objective in Korea? What was 

our motive in going into Korea? Why tie 
MacArthur’s hands in Korea? Why can’t 
we accept Chiang Kai-shek’s help in Korea? 
Why can't we have a definite foreign policy 
behind which we can unite? What can be 
done to stop this massacre? 


The same day a man who served for 5 
years in World War II—has a wife and 
two chiidren—who was sent to Korea last 
November, walked into my office limp- 
ing because of a shell fragment, shot into 
him in Korea. He asked similar ques- 
tions. 

But neither Mr. Truman who took us 
into this war, the internationalists who 
would keep us in, Great Britain which 
protested MacArthur’s methods designed 
to end the war by winning it, nor UN 
which is running it, has given an answer 
to those questions. 

Letters from the home folks have sug- 
gested—and I am inclined to that 
thought—that the war in Korea is being 
fought because a few financially and 
politically powerful international-mind- 
ed people who—to be charitable—do not 
understand the effect of their acts, took 
us into United Nations and some think 
a war politically necessary. 

United Nations which has been direct- 
ing this Korean War, where we have fur- 
nished 90 percent of the men, of the 
munitions of war, suffered 90 percent of 
the casualties, has consistently inter- 


fered with the winning of that war by 
preventing the use of a blockade, the full 
use of our Air Force and Chiang Kai- 
shek’s men. Apparently it does this be- 
cause the British, who are a dominant 
force in the United Nations, want to hold 
Hong Kong and their trade with the 
Orient. Secretary of State Acheson is 
sympathetic toward the British position. 

If United Nations now declare Iran to 
be an aggressor in the dispute with Iran, 
will it call upon us to send an army to 
Iran? 

The women who wrote me, and the 
wounded Korean veteran, asked what 
can be done to stop this program, what 
can be done to end this war in Korea, 
prevent wars in other places, the ulti- 
mate destruction of our Nation through 
the wasting of our resources and our 
manpower? 

As long as those in authority seem de- 
termined that our people must carry the 
burden of all the world on their shoul- 
ders, that we must send our men to fight 
wherever—throughout the world—dis- 
putes occur, my answer is that if, but 
only if, the people of this country make 
known their opposition, will the Korean 
War be ended and other wars, includ- 
ing one in Iran, be prevented. If you 
do not approve of what is being done, 
write those Representatives who are not 
carrying out your wishes, advising them 
just what you want done. 

Thanks. 


Public Housing Need 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 5, 1951 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following article from the Boston 
Globe, Boston, Mass., May 24, 1951: 

WANTED: A DECENT HousING BILL 

It is difficult to believe that the United 
States Senate will fail to heed President Tru- 
man’s request for a sane public housing bill. 
This measure, in the form in which it reaches 
the Senate from the House, not only breaches 
the Housing Act of 1949, which sought to 
establish a badly needed long-term policy 
to meet undeniable and urgent needs. Worse; 
it threatens to penalize the veterans of World 
War II and the families of the men battling 
in Korea today by consigning many of them 
to slum dwellings. 

The House, acting on the Independent Of- 
fices appropriation bill, slashed President 
Truman’s request for 75,000 public housing 
units for 1952 first to 50,000 and then to 
6,000. This disgraceful triumph of one of 
the most notorious lobbies in Washington 
may delight its authors. It will be viewed 
differently by the public of a Nation in- 
creasing in population at a rate of more 
than 3,000,000 a year, and presently moving 
into a vast emergency defense production 
program which makes shelter for our work- 
ing millions at defense sites an absolute 
necessity. The Senate should restore the full 
75,000 dwelling units sought by the Presi- 
dent. 
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Governmental Restraints 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JOHN T. WOOD 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 4, 1951 


Mr. WOOD of Idaho. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcorD, I am constrained to express my 
regret for the action of the House yes- 
terday in sending to Russia a purported 
message of “love and esteem for the peo- 
ple of Russia.” 

This is just another exhibition of the 
sentimental drivel springing out of the 
adolescent thinking which has produced 
the United Nations, and the United 
World Federalists. 

After all one must remember that 
when one speaks, writes, or introduces 
a bill in Congress, he is not doing so as 
a mere private citizen. If you doubt 
this, have some Joe Doakes try to do 
some of these things. 

ENCROACHES UPON RIGHTS OF EXECUTIVES 


You are speaking, writing, or acting 
as an integral part of the Government 
of the United States. The Constitution 
makes no provision for your contacting 
foreign governments, either as individ- 
uals or as a legislative body. The ex- 
ecutive department, through its Depart- 
ment of State, has wisely been charged 
with that most onerous and delicate re- 
sponsibility. 

Governmentally speaking, the “people 
of Russia” do not exist. Their Govern- 
ment exists, and the only contacts the 
Congress may have with the people of 
Russia, constitutionally, is through the 
executive department. 


SOVIET SPLIT PROBABLY FALLACY 


The general tenor of the declaration 
would tend to imply there might be a 
cleavage between the will of the people 
in Russia and their Government. So far 
as is known there is not an atom of evi- 
dence to even suggest the existence of 
any such “split,” though there may have 
been some wishful thinking of that sort 
among the framers of the resolution. 

Even if there were such a lack of 
unanimity, the good taste of this gauche 
resolution might be open to question, as 
an unwarranted interference in the in- 
ternal affairs of a friendly nation. Only 
a rather thorough training in the inter- 
national ineptness of the United Nations 
and world federalist groups could dictate 
the composition of this seemingly un- 
called for resolution. 

STUPENDOUS GESTURE FALLS RATHER FLAT 


Then, too, the manner of its passage 
through the House would leave some 
doubt as to its popularity. In spite of 
its introduction being heralded widely, a 
mere handful of Members was on the 
floor, and it finally passed by the rather 
unimpressive total of 36 to 7. 

A large number of the Members appar- 
ently chose to be absent rather than to 
voice their protest against the resolution, 
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and several others who were present re- 
frained from voting. The whole spec- 
tacle was not impressive considering the 
resolution was so extensively touted as 
being the most stupendous gesture to- 
ward international peace in modern 
times. 

This vote would suggest the tide is defi- 
nitely turning against the wide acclaim 
given these un-American and spurious 
entities, which would both perish over- 
night were the rich life stream of Ameri- 
can wealth ceased to be fed into their 
gold-hungry circulation. 

Such an expression of esteem being 
produced in some nationally known 
magazine, or unearthed as the end re- 
sult of a newspaper poll might be per- 
missible, though perhaps silly even 
there; but at least it would not be such 
a pitiful exhibition of confused think- 
ing, and easily misunderstood action as 
the passage of this resolution. 

One nowadays misses the considered 
dignity which characterized our deal- 
ings with foreign nations prior to 1933. 
And after all, they are foreign nations in 
spite of the near treasonable machina- 
tions of these hybrid bodies seeking to 
pry us away from the securities we have 
always enjoyed since our glorious Con- 
stitution laid down the framework with- 
in which we can exist as a free Nation. 
Indeed, in a study of the jargon which 
passes as advanced thinking in these 
groups, one is constrained to conclude 
their entire philosophy of national life 
could be summed up in the single 
phrase: “Whatever is, is not.” 

EXECUTIVE ALSO NEEDS RESTRAINT 


Nor does the Executive do much bet- 
ter. One might wonder sometimes 
whether Malik or our own Executive 
was the more expert in brickthrowing. 
But the Russians are new in the art of 
self-government, and the restraints for- 
merly exercised by the gentlemen who 
are supposed to represent their govern- 
ment have not been mastered very well 
by these tyros. 

But the splendid examples of our own 
Executive departments from 1789 to 
1933 are there to be studied and fol- 
lowed by our own, if he felt the need of 
such study. There is nothing in that 
inspiring history of our Presidents to 
provide material for the study of jingo- 
ism, And unless the chief Executive re- 
ally wants war, the less talk of aggres- 
sion which is supplied for public con- 
sumption the better. One wonders 
sometimes whethcr the general public 
needs the endless prodding to visualize 
Russian aggression as possibly did the 
Chief Executive in the “good old Joe” 
days, which were flavored plentifully with 
the extracts of red herrings. 

But after all we are still at peace with 
all the world, are we not? Russia is still 
our friend and ally, governmentally 
speaking. No war has been declared 
anywhere, either Congress or the chief 
Executive, and they are the only ones 
who are constitutionally entrusted with 
that awful power. Hence any expres- 
sions tending to create distrust between 


the nationals of other countries and 
their government are as little in order 
as the “namby pamby pap” emanating 
from Congress yesterday. 


Let Us Be Fair 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MUL TER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 31, 1951 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, it is high 
time that we stopped calling names and 
took stock of where we are going on the 
international scene. Sober reflection 
must require that Republicans and Dem- 
ocrats agree upon our goal, Let us unite 
our efforts to achieve it. 

The following editorial which appeared 
in Sunday’s Brooklyn Eagle of June 3, 
1951, is most apropos: 


JUDGMENT OF ACHESON SHOULD BE BASED ON 
PRESENT UNITED STATES POLICY 


Critics of the State Department, and par- 
ticularly those who are determined that the 
head of Secretary of State Acheson must fall, 
have gotten what they undoubtedly consider 
as valuable material through the disclosure 
of Formosan policy as formulated in 1949. 

The Formosan information paper brought 
into the record of the Senate committee 
hearing over the objections of Secretary 
Acheson is an embarrassing development. It 
reveals in starkly realistic outline a funda- 
mentally erroneous concept of the impor- 
tance o° Formosa in the scheme of far east- 
ern cefense and defeatist attitude toward 
the task of holding the island against Red 
attack. 0 

In the light ol developments during the 
last 2 years, the spirit and the content of the 
document reflect serious defects of judgment. 
Formosa, both the State Department and 
President Truman believed at the time, “had 
no special military significance.” They held 
that it was strictly a Chinese responsibility 
and that loss of the island was widely antici- 
pated. 

These conclusions were wrong, as events 
have since established and as the adminis- 
tration has recognized. Furthermore, it has 
revised its policies to conform to the new 
concept of a wise and realistic Formosan pol- 
icy, but the gain in wisdom and the alter- 
ation in policy will not restrain the fierce- 
ness with which Secretary Acheson's critics 
will spring to the new attack. 

Of far greater importance to the world 
situation as it stands than the revelation of 
old mistakes is the strong and inspiring 
enunciation by Secretary Acheson of Ameri- 
can world policy as it stands today. And it 
is on this policy that the administration and 
the State Department should in fairness be 
judged. 

This policy, Secretary Acheson explains, 
has been designed with care and strength to 
deal with the real issue, which concerns 
peace or war and the survival of human free- 
dom. This is the bedrock purpose of our 
foreizn policy, a purpose to be achieved with- 
out appeasement of any kind and which was 
reflected promptly and courageously in our 
resistance to Communist aggression in Korea, 

The critics of Secretary Acheson are de- 
termined and merciless. There is little dis- 
position toward fairness. If this were not 
true there would be a recognition and ac- 
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ceptance of the administration's world policy 
as one which is in faithful accord with an 
honorable position of world leadership and 


-with the requirements of national security. 


in Defense of Greek Shipping Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT P. MORANO 


Or CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 5, 1951 


Mr. MORANO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
include a letter to the editor of the Greek 
newspaper Kathimerini, written by Mr. 
N. D. Lykiardopulo, dean of the Greek 
shipowners and president of the Greek 
shipowners in Athens, defending the 
practices of the shipowners in Greece. 
This letter was published in the Greek- 
American newspaper Atlantis and is in- 
serted here at the request of a constitu- 
ent. It follows: 

Sm; It is with deep regret end disap- 
poirtment that we have noticed the con- 
tents of the articles of Mr. Drew Pearson 
found a place in your columns and are even 
more sorry to find that they are further 
commented upon by your New York corre- 
spondent in a very unfavorable light on the 
Greek shipping industry. Both the accusa- 
tions and the comments, based as they are on 
fabricated facts ranged by Mr. Pearson in 
order to add sensational value to his articles, 
must be answered and the truth restored. 
This is the object of the present letter and 
I shall be glad if you will give it prominence 
in your column. 

1. We are in a position to categorically 
deny that his excellency the prime minister 
has ever had any part ownership, however 
small, on any of the Liberty vessels purchased 
from the United States Governmen~. 

2. Mr. Pearson has mentioned that the 
Liberty ships were purchased for $21,000 cash 
down payment, and this is incorrect. The 
Bland Act requires 25 percent of the statu- 
tory sales price in cash, and on an average, 
$145,000 per ship was paid. While the 
Liberty ships were sold to American buyers, 
reclassed and reconditioned, they were sold 
to the Greeks on “as is, where is” basis, and 
on an average of 80 to 100 thousand dollars 
was spent to prepare the ships for sea. 

3. It is not true that the sale of Liberty 
vessels to Greek shipowners were made un- 
der more favorable conditions than to France 
or Italy. The sales were made on identical 
terms as they are both governed by the Bland 
Act. The only difference in the transaction 
was that the French and the Italian Gov- 
ernments purchased the ships in their name 
and subsequently allocated them to their 
nationals, reselling them at the same price, 
but payable in the national currency. The 
Greek Government could not afford to dis- 
sipate dollar funds or credits for the benefit 
of the shipowners (other more urgent needs 
in the reconstruction of the war ravaged 
country were more pressing), and bade the 
Greek shipowners to arrange for their own 
resources and find the down payment in 
dollars. The Maritime Administration re- 
quired a government guaranty for sale of 
ships to foreign nationals on credit terms, 
and the Greek Government, in an effort to 
assist in the reconstruction of the merchant 
marine badly hit by losses during the war, 
agreed to guarantee the payment of the 
mortgage loan on the condition that 
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(a) Ten percent of the purchase price be 
deposited in escrow by the purchasers in 
sterling in London as a counter-guaranty in 
favor of the Greek Government. 

(b) A written obligation of the purchasers 
to prepay one extra note in the first year of 
trading, approximately $26,000 more, over 
and above the repayment schedule. 

From the above it is crystal clear that the 
ships were not purchased on a shoestring, 
as the shipowners are accused, but over 
$280,000 cash was required and found by the 
buyers for the purpose. 

4. It is not true that French and Italian 
Libertys have transported free the Marshall- 
plan aid to their respective countries. They 
were paid market rates and are still being 
paid market rates while many of them have 
successfully competed in the international 
market against our own more costly to run 
Greek vessels. The Greek shipowners, far 
from shunning the business of ECA cargo 
transportation to Greece, have fought a hard 
fight during the last 4 years to obtain par- 
ticipation, going as far as accepting part of 
the freight in drachmas, but the business 
found favor with the American liner com- 
panies and the Greeks were never given a 
chance, Greek-aid cargoes were therefore 
almost entirely transported on American 
ships to Greece. 

5. Not only is it not correct that the Greek 
shipowners have not paid taxes, but it is a 
fact that the Greek shipping was taxed more 
heavily than any ships under any flag for 
the period of 1947 and 1948. The taxes 
paid exceed $12,000,000 pius 15,000,000,000 
drachmas, their contribution to the tax of 
wealth, and a further 5-percent capital tax 
on the capital on the joint stock shipping 
corporations. These amounts were paid 
over and above a 40-percent allowed depreci- 
ation and were arbitrarily fixed by the Gov- 
ernment on the insistence of the American 
mission. 

6. It is not true that the Greek ship- 
owners have engaged in shipping ventures 
in the United States in defiance of the laws 
of the country. There is no law in the 
United States of America precluding par- 
ticipation in an American shipping company 
by any foreign citizen. They are subject to 
the laws and regulations that the American 
shipping industry is subject to and they will 
be paying taxes on the same basis as the 
American stockholders. 

7. It is not correct that Greek shipowners 
reside abroad and refused to pay their part 
of the tax of wealth. They have recently 
offered to pay the 16 billion drachmas re- 
quested by Mr. Kostopoulos, while he was 
Minister of Finance, and the change of min- 
istry has somewhat delayed the final adjust- 
ment of this tax. 

In concluding, I would like to assure you 
that there is no foundation in Mr. Pearson's 
accusation that Mr. Tsaldaris has unduly 
favored the Greek shipowners in any way or 
form, His own Minister of Finance, Mr. 
Helmis, was instrumental in imposing to the 
Greek vessels the heaviest arbitrary taxation 
imposed by any shipping country in the 
years 1947 and 1948. 

Sir, publication of irresponsible, not to say 
malicious information purposely brought out 
to damage the prestige of the Greek ship- 
owners, will not further the efforts to re- 
store confidence by the Government and the 
industry, and understanding between the 
general public and the shipowners. 

The Greek merchant marine has had a 
splendid record in two world wars helping 
the cause of liberty at heavy sacrifice. Its 
endeavor to reconstruct itself has been made 
on lines aboveboard and without any out- 
side material help, and deserves the respect 
of the Nation. 
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Memorial Address—Italian-American 
World War Veterans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 5, 1951 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend miy remarks, I wish to include 
the following address of the national 
commander of the Italian-American 
World War Veterans of the United 
States, Mr. John F. Nave, on Memorial 
Day, at Little Falls, N. Y.: 


Gold Star Mothers, city fathers, distin- 
guished guests, fellow veterans, and friends, 
today, all over the land our fellow Ameri- 
cans are assembling and observing Memorial 
Day, sometimes referred to as Decoration 
Day. 

As we observe Memorial Day this year for 
the eighty-fourth time, we are again re- 
minded of the creed of veterans’ organiza- 
tions who have made this day so solemn and 
cherished. 

This creed, perhaps, can best be summed 
up as follows: 

“For God and Nation, and for our Com- 
monwealth, we, former members of the 
Armed Forces of the United States having 
aided in maintaining the honor, integrity, 
and supremacy of our country, holding in re- 
membrance the sacrifices in common made 
and drawn together by strong bonds of re- 
spect and mutual suffering, solemnly and 
firmly associate ourselves together in creat- 
ing the various veterans’ organizations, the 
principles and purposes of which shall be 
allegiance to the United States of America, 
fidelity to its Constitution and laws. 

“To hold aloft the torch of true patriotism; 

“To strive for a better understanding be- 
tween nations, that peace may prevail; 

“To aid and assist veterans, their wives, 
widows, dependents, and orphans; and 

“To cherish and preserve the memories of 
our military, naval, and air associations, and 
that of our deceased comrades.” 

On this solemn and cherished eighty- 
fourth Memorial Day the veterans’ organi- 
zations again keep faith with their magnifi- 
cent creed by honoring the memories of their 
deceased comrades. 

In this they stand not alone, for proud 
Americans everywhere join with them in this 
great observation. 

Memorial day is both sacred and histori- 
cal. Hence, its history should not go un- 
remindful. 

It was observed originally in many States 
as an occasion to decorate the graves of 


` soldiers killed in the Civil War, but subse- 


quently common usage and adoption de- 
creed that it should include those who fell 
in later and earlier wars, irrespective of place 
of burial. 

The custom is said to have started in some 
of the Southern States, then copied scatter- 
ingly and on different days in Northern 
States—all in the spring for natural rea- 
sons. 

On May 5, 1868, Gen. John A. Logan, then 
National Commander in Chief, Grand Army 
of Republic, issued an executive order des- 
ignating May 30, 1868 for his organization’s 
services in so decorating graves. 

Many believe this date was choosen because 
the last Union volunteers of the Civil War 
were discharged on that day. 
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General Logan’s now-famed historical ex- 
ecutive order in designating May 30 as Mem- 
orial Day reads as follows: 

“For the purpose of strewing with flowers, 
or otherwise decorating the graves of com- 
rades who died in defense of their country 
during the late rebellion with the hope that 
it will be kept up from year to year.” 

Hence, in 1868 on May 30, the first Mem- 
orial Day was observed in Columbus, Miss. 

In 1882 the Grand Army of the Republic 
urged that the proper designation of May 
30 be Memorial Day, rather than Decora- 
tion Day, as originally called. Hence, the 
explanation why Memorial Day is sometimes 
referred to as Decoration Day. 

The States which observe Memorial Day 
have adopted it singly. There is no national 
law on the subject. It is a legal holiday in 
all States save a few who observe it under 
a somewhat different name and at a slightly 
different time. 

At this point it would be most opportune 
to remind ourselves and to refresh the mem- 
ories of our compatriots as to why we ob- 
serve this great day. 

We have already stated and implied that 
one great reason is to commemorate and 
preserve the memory of our departed com- 
rades who lie beneath sacred soil or are 
buried a“ sea. 

We must admit we do so to keep faith 
with them who, for the honor and defense 
of their beloved country, made the supreme 
sacrifice. 

To many of us, they were our buddies. 
We must make sure that they are never 
forgotten, nor that they died in vain. 

As we gather together and observe Me- 
morial Day in their memory, we are also 
reminded of our great heritage, the free- 
doms, the principles, and ideologies for 
which Americans have made the supreme 
sacrifice in the last 175 years. 

America stands for freedom, justice, tol- 
erance, equality, and liberty. We must see 
that these words will always be given their 
true and just meanings. This would be the 
least we could do to keep faith with those 
who have answered the last call. I know 
that that much they shall always be enti- 
tied to. 

In addition to all that has been said, Me- 
morial Day serves as a grim reminder that 
liberty, justice, freedom, equality, and tol- 
erance are not just mere words, nor granted 
to us for the asking. 

We have had to be eternally vigilant and 
make many sacrifices throughout our 175 
years of existence as a free nation. Not 
only has it cost us well over $500,000,000,000, 
but we have had to sacrifice many of our 
people in warfare to preserve their meaning. 

History reveals that the United States has 
been engaged in the following wars: The 
Revolutionary War, War of 1812, Mexican 
War, Civil War, Indian Wars, war with 
Spain, China Relief Expedition, Philippine 
Insurrection, World War I, World War 1I, 
present Korean war and several other lesser 
campaigns and expeditions. 

What many people are not aware of is 
that they roughly involved about 26,000,000 
men, of which 2,000,000 are recorded as 
either dead, missing, or wounded. 

One can see, therefore, that the price of 
freedom truly involves eternal vigilance, 
great sums of money, but most regretful of 
all the need for human sacrifice, which to 
many has meant answering the last call. 

However, as a free people in a free Nation 
we serve as a reminder to our enemies that 
we Americans are always ready and willing 
to defend our way of life, and that we shall 
keep faith with our departed comrades. 
Our way of life is too deeply imbedded 
within us. Hence, it could never be given 
up without a struggle. 
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Within our land today are groups and 
organizations that would make mockery of 
the principles and concepts embodied in 
the Declaration of Independence and the 
Constitution of the United States. 

They would degrade and make meaning- 
less the purposes and objectives for which 
our buddies and departed comrades of all 
wars made the supreme sacrifice. 

In all fairness to ourselves, to our chil- 
dren, and to those whose memories we so 
proudly honor this solemn and sacred day 
let us eradicate their menace and destroy 
their venom. They have no place in the 
American way of life. To tolerate their ex- 
istence or to be indifferent to their presence 
is most insulting to the memories of our 
fallen heroes. 

Our country stands for one ism—patriotic 
Americanism, 

It is for us, the living, to see that it shall 
always remain that way. 

We who were fortunate in our earlier years 
to be American school children were taught 
that our country was the land of the free 
and the home of the brave. 

Our fallen heroes have confirmed that 
lesson. 

Memorial Day grimly reminds us that 
America could never be otherwise, 


A Cold Analysis of the Facts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 4, 1951 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, now that 
the emotionalism has died down and the 
facts are on the record, appraisal of the 
MacArthur dismissal completely justifies 
the President’s action. An excellent 
analysis of the situation appeared in 
Ernest Lindley’s syndicated column, 
News Behind the News, in the Brooklyn 
Eagle of June 2, 1951, which follows: 

News BEHIND THE NEWS 
(By Ernest Lindley) 


TESTIMONY REVEALS MAC ARTHUR, JOINT STAFF 
VIEWS INCOMPATIBLE 


The cold record of the Senate investiga- 
tion into General MacArthur's recall has es- 
tablished that he was wrong when he said 
in his address to Congress that “from a 
military standpoint” his four-point plan for 
expanding the war in Korea had been fully 
shared by the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

The 4 points were part of a list of 16 
proposed or possible steps set forth in a study 
by the JCS. They were tentatively approved 
by the JCS, subject to conditions. It is 
clear from the testimony that some of them 
were contemplated only in the event that 
we were forced out of Korea. Others were 
contemplated if or when a battle line was 
stabilized. Some were put into effect—in- 
cluding restrictions on exports to Red China, 
which MacArthur implied in his speech had 
not been applied. The United Nations had 
not yet approved such economic sanctions, 
but the United States had applied them and 
had put heavy pressure on our principal 
allies to follow our example. In May the 
UN Assembly took formal action calling for 
economic sanctions, 

The record of the sworn testimony indi- 
cates that if General MacArthur had only 
read the list of 16 proposed steps he might 
have thought they were favored by the JCS. 
For this document grew out of a series of 
studies by the JCS, and in the draft of Jan- 
uary 12, which MacArthur saw, the prelimi- 


nary matter showing that this was merely 
a study had been dropped out. 

However, MacArthur’s knowledge of this 
document was not confined to reading it. 
It was read and explained to him, point by 
point, by General Collins, Chief of Staff of 
the Army, who took it with him to Tokyo. 

Senator HIcKENLOOPER asked General Col- 
lins if the JCS had ever notified MacArthur 
that they had withdrawn these tentative pro- 
posals. General Collins replied in the nega- 
tive. There was no need to withdraw them, 
since they had never been finally approved. 
Some of them were put into effect. Others 
may be put into effect yet if circumstances 
change and seem to require them, 

General Vandenberg, Chief of Staff of the 
Air Force, accompanied General Collins on 
that trip to Tokyo and was present when 
Collins read and explained this document, as 
well as others. According to Vandenberg, 
Collins made it quite plain that some of 
those proposals were only tentative or con- 
ditional. Vandenberg was asked if he 
thought MacArthur had misrepresented the 
fact of the matter. He replied that he 
thought General MacArthur “is too fine a 
man” to have done that. “I do believe that 
he must have misunderstood.” 

MacArthur must either have misunderstood 
at the time or have failed to remember clearly 
when he made his speech to Congress, Col- 
lins, who expresses himself well, thought he 
had made everything plain. Vandenberg 
thought Collins had been entirely clear. 

The testimony of the Chiefs of Staff, when 
carefully read, leaves no doubt as to why 
they were unanimous in concluding that 
from a military viewpoint MacArthur should 
be recalled. His mind and their minds sim- 
ply did not mesh. Whether he misunder- 
stood, or forgot, or simply disagreed so pro- 
foundly with their plans that he stretched 
them, he ate away their confidence in him. 
They had been on the anxious seat about 
him for months, and, as testimony showed, 
for good reasons, 


Turn on the Light 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. S. J. CARNAHAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 5, 1951 


Mr. CARNAHAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission to extend my remarks in the 
RecorpD, I include herewith the follow- 
ing address by Dr. Frank N. D. Buch- 
man, initiator of Moral Rearmament, at 
the World Assembly for Moral Rearma- 
ment, Mackinac Island, Mich.: 


There is chaos and confusion in the world 
today. There are wars and rumors of wars, 
There is a strong militant force that is out 
to win the world. You encounter it every- 
where—in the mines, in the docks, in far- 
away Korea, in Malaya, in Indonesia, in Aus- 
tralia. It is a global conflict. And people 
are really worried. Fear grips them. They 
haven't an answer. 

What can a man say and do in 13 short 
minutes? This is my job, to try to give 
you the answer. 

All people, I know, want to live happily 
together. We don't want to be disturbed. 
But we have to be. It is a thing that affects 
our taxes, and things that affect our taxes 
touch everybody. And when they go high 
enough, we try to work out something, 
rightly or wrongly we try to find an answer, 

Everywhere people are dissatisfield. In 
Milan I saw signs on buildings “Long Live 
Communism.” What is the other sign to 
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put up? “Long Live—what?” People 
aren’t much united yet on the answer. 

Party lines don’t hold the way they used 
to. Democrats and Republicans, it doesn’t 
seem to make much difference. Some are 
good and some—not so good. But what is 
so hard to find is the leadership, the type 
of man to be in Washington, the universal 
type of man that really meets people’s deepest 
needs. There are so few in whom the people 
place their full confidence. It used to be a 
fairly easy job to be in Washington, wrought 
with honor. But now with the divergent 
views it is beginning to be a considerable 
nuisance. Unless a man has the art of giv- 
ing something everybody wants. Today we 
need men who take God into their consid- 
eration and make Him dominant without 
piosity. Men who forgive their enemies. 
Men who can clearly decide, 

In Britain it is some of the dockers who 
are giving this leadership. They used to 
be a problem. They caused strikes and tur- 
moil. But they changed and they are the 
ones who sent to all the Members of Parlia- 
ment, not only the Commons, but the Lords, 
a book about moral rearmament which 
seems to them to have the answer. They 
sent it not only to the Labor Members, 
but to the Conservatives, and a man high 
in that party acknowledges with eagerness 
that these dockers have what he hasn’t had. 
Other people were not aware that he didn't 
have it. They thought it was enough that 
he was a Conservative, but he said, “You 
have shown me that class is wrong and no 
class or person of any class is always right.” 

This is such a difficult lesson to learn, each 
thinking the other fellow better than him- 
self. People are so filled up with their own 
importance that there isn’t room for much 
more. We need a new altitude of living, 
something above what we have seen as yet. 
It is acknowledging the right and yielding 
the wrong. And it brings illumination, 

We have lived in darkness so long. Thomas 
Edison once said to me in a conversation 
which lasted way into the hours of the morn- 
ing, “Is Heaven lighted up?” I told him, 
“of course. You don’t have to bother about 
that. It’s been lighted up long since. You 
did your job in lighting up the earth.” 
Everything can have light. Why shouldn't 
politics have light? Then our disputes would 
have more light and less heat. 

Turn on the light. More light. That is 
the answer to confusion. There is no rea- 
son for not seeing clearly. 

We have all the modern means of having 
more light. We have electric light which 
Edison first gave to the world by lighting 
up one house. We have radar which pene- 
trates fog. We have X-ray which enables us 
to look inside. But we are not using all 
God has given us. With all this light the 
world seems to be marching in vast columns 
to darkness. 

Our faith must be illumined, must have 
light. So different faiths, all faiths, need 
this supernatural gleam. “Lighten with 
celestial fire, God is my light and my 
salvation, of whom shall I be afraid.” And 
this light needs absolute moral standards 
to spotlight where we and our nations need 
to change. These are the additions to our 
Christian practice that need furbishing and 
burnishing. These need to be activated. 
Lived by every man they are the secret of 
success. 

Here in the State of Michigan the labora- 
tory of Thomas Edison has been given a 
permanent home in Greenfield Village by 
that other great American, Henry Ford. 
Why are the names Ford and Edison such 
a galvanizing force in modern life? They 
were far seers. Is that the element we lack 
in modern-day statesmanship? 

Henry Ford sent me this message, Moral 
rearmament gives me hope for the future 
of our country and the world, because of 
the results that are being achieved.” 
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Mrs. Edison, too, understood moral rearma- 
ment. She said, “This light, like my hus- 
band’s, must go into every home.” And the 
son, Charles Edison, as Secretary of the Navy, 
said, “Now more than ever I am convinced 
moral rearmament shares equally in im- 
portance with material rearmament.” 

These men were pioneers of the new in- 
dustrial age. That is why they understood 
moral rearmament, this new spirit alight in 
the world. 

World circumstances now may compel us 
each to strike a flint and each one will have 
to get it for himself. And that is our hope. 

Take the Ford plant at Dagenham in Lon- 
don. The superintendent in charge of the 
assembly building, says, “In the unsettled 
state of affairs after World War II I tried 
the tough way with the men. One day 
the shop stewards asked me if I would meet 
them to discuss our problems on the basis 
of the four absolute standards of moral 
rearmament. These meetings have had 
nothing but the best results. We are get- 
ting production without having to drive men. 
The building is running more economically 
today than ever before. Our efficlency was 
$9.43 percent in April this year—better than 
anything we have had since the war.” 

This assembly gives witness to the fact 
that an ‘Illumination is spreading to the 
whole world. We are practical people. If a 
new gadget is to be put into the house, we 
will put it in. It may be television. Why not 
this “ar-seeing vision, this new illumination 
in every home? 

What is it that makes Members of the 
Senate and House support this work? What 
is it that makes members of the Foreign 
Affairs and Foreign Relations Committees 
cable to the capitals of the world? There is 
a whole new level of statesmanship wrapped 
up in this. It is a statesmanship that turns 
our foes into friends. When communism 
comes in, darkness follows just as night fol- 
lows day. But a Cabinet Minister who had 
seen this happen in his country said, “If 
communism is darkness at noon, moral re- 
armament is sunshine at midnight.” 

That is why a founder and anchor man of 
the Communist Party of Norway, 34 years a 
Communist, is sitting in our midst today. 
Labor leaders, formerly Communist, from the 
Ruhr, from the London docks, from France 
and Italy, leaders in management from 
Europe and Asia, people of every creed and 
no creed, of every race and background find 
here the essence of truth, something they 
all accept and say, “This is hetter than any- 
thing I have known before. It works.” The 
industrialist says, “This is the thing the 
worker wants,” and it is something, too, he 
finds he wants for himself, and enjoys. 

Men who have been constantly wrestling 
with problems see where they themselves 
have been wrong. The problems and strife 
melt away. There is nothing left for them 
to do. One CIO leader said, “Now I can go 
to bed and have a good night's sleep. The 
problem is solved.” 

Men are here today who through change 
have become exponents of the new order, 
They have seen this revolution on the march. 
A year ago I was invited by the German 
Chancelor, Dr. Konrad Adenauer, to lead a 
meeting in the Ruhr to offset the Berlin 
Communist demonstration. One of the Ger- 
man newspapers came out next morning 
with the headline, “Berlin a wash-out, 
moral rearmament the basic answer.” 

Robert Schuman acknowledges this force 
in Franco-German relations. 

The Socialist, for 6 years mayor of Milan, 
says, “Moral rearmament is the only arm by 
which no one is conquered and all are con- 
querors.” 

Gen. Ho Ying-chin, who was commander 
in chief of the Chinese armies, spoke recently 
in the upper House of the Japanese Parlia- 
ment. He said, “Moral rearmament is the 
only basis for lasting peace for China and 
Japan. It is pricrity.” 


This world-wide advance is in process of 
mighty development. A book, The World 
Rebuilt, which appears in 20 countries and 
10 languages, is eagerly read by all and is 
understandable by all. 

Only last January I said in my statement 
to the press, “The airlines will lead the way.” 
The fact that five delegations from the air- 
lines with special planes are attending this 
assembly shows how wonderfully this guid- 
ance is being fulfilled. A few days ago Capt. 
Eddie Rickenbacker, speaking to 2,500 of his 
employees in Eastern Airlines, said, “Unless 
we grow morally, mental and financial growth 
won't last. If you and I can take the one 
fundamental principle of moral rearmament, 
honesty, and live up to that, the other three 
will follow. Our ambition is to build leader- 
ship of the quality moral rearmament is 
teaching. If every one of us could overnight 
put this spirit into action, it would guarantee 
America would be sure to survive.” These 
were Captain Rickenbacker's words. 

My deep personal wish is to have every 
American free under the direction of God to 
fight for America; so to fight that America 
really be free, free from the tyranny of sin, 
under God's direction, the unseen but ever- 
present power. I wish this no less deeply for 
everyone in every nation. I don't want our 
sons, especially our fighting sons, to go about 
without an answer, It simply enslaves them. 
Jt is not good enough. It will drive them to 
the same philosophy that rules our oppo- 
nents. We shall never create an inspired de- 
mocracy that way. Men must learn to have 
& faith that will create the right revolution, 
If we can spread this revolution fast enough, 
we can save America and the world. Unless 
we have this revolution there will be a revo- 
lution of chaos. 

It needs this stronger dose. Sin leaves us 
with such a dull, heavy thud. “The blood 
of Jesus Christ His Son cleanseth us from 
all sin.” That is the discovery everyone is 
looking for. That is the answer. 

Then you will have a wonderful example 
that the whole world will want to follow. 
You will have an America to which the wise 
and honest can repair, And that is what the 
world expects today of America. You will 
have a battle cry of freedom, and that is what 
America wants. You will have a democracy 
that is really inspired. 

Then our young men and our old men will 
fight as Lincoln fought of old. Our young 
men will know what to fight for and our wars 
will be won. And we shall be at peace with 
all men and the whole world. 


Mr. DiSalle’s Brainstorm 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 24, 1951 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, the latest 
incredible outburst from the OPS is de- 
signed to end all outbursts. Mr. DiSalle, 
its Director, now proposes that Congress 
give him authority to license all busi- 
nesses. This would be, he says, “a 
means of suspending business from oper- 
ating if they violate the regulations.” 

Shades of Uncle Joe. No business in 
America could operate if one of Mr. 
DiSalle’s boys decided that it was not 
toeing the line. Government licensing 
as a prerequisite to the conduct of any 
business is so clearly unconstitutional 
under our system which protects with 
absolute jealousy the right of any man 
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to make his livelihood in a legally ac- 
ceptable way that it could never be en- 
acted by any self-respecting Congress; 
certainly there is not a chance in the 
world that this Congress will counte- 
nance any such legislation. 

What is significant is the request itself. 
Mr. DiSalle, who has succeeded to the 
crown of Washington clown prince by 
his ready good humor and willingness to 
poke good natured fun at himself now 
emerges as a Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde. 
His tickling feather appears to be made 
of pointed steel. 

Inevitably this is the course into which 
all rigid Government controls lead. First 
you control, then you regulate, then you 
license, and by that time you have a state 
socialistic scheme in practice. It can- 
not happen here? It can if we let the 
present administration stay on and on. 


Salute to Western Reserve University, 
Cleveland, Ohio 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FRANCES P. BOLTON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 5, 1951 


Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, Western 
Reserve University, located in Cleveland, 
Ohio, is celebrating the one hundred and 
twenty-fifth anniversary of its founding. 
This great institution merits a tribute 
because of the major part that it has 
played in this Nation's educational 
progress. 

The United States, particularly the 
Midwest, owes a great debt of gratitude 
to Western Reserve University for the 
leadership that it has displayed in re- 
search and scholarship. This university 
has written a notable page in the history 
of American education and in the cul- 
tural development of the Western Re- 
serve territory. 

In 1826, when the Erie Canal had 
only begun to tie the West with its At- 
lantic clipper trade, Western Reserve 
University was founded by those stal- 
wart New England pioneers who had mi- 
grated west to settle in what they named 
the Western Reserve of Connecticut. 
These were pioneers concerned only with 
the future of their children and chil- 
dren’s children. Despite the many diffi- 
culties that beset them and the many 
hardships that they faced in their strug- 
gle to exist, they established a new school 
known as Western Reserve College. 

This was a conclusive demonstration 
of the determination of a free people— 
people who had a true faith in the future 
of their country. They believed that 
the future of their children and their 
fellow citizens could be best insured only 
by providing for the higher education of 
those individuals who must furnish the 
leadership for a free society. 

The way was hard. The times were 
not propitious for an undertaking of this 
nature, but the founders were un- 
daunted, From the beginning they 
adopted and maintained high stand- 
ards of scholarship, and it was but a few 
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years until they had organized a faculty 
that was outstanding. 

Contemporary historians say that it 
was one of the most infiuential institu- 
tions during the nineteenth century in 
the cultural, educational, professional, 
and religious development of the Mid- 
west. 

Its success encouraged the founding 
of many other colleges in this section of 
the country. 

In 1882 the college was moved to Cleve- 
land from nearby Hudson, Ohio. Since 
that time it has developed into the great 
urban university that it is today. In 
that time the growth and development 
of the university and the community 
have been inextricably linked. 

Never has it faltered in its service to 
the Nation and to the many communities 
of Ohio. Never has it slackened from 
the high standards that it has estab- 
lished. Four generations have been 
served by this great school. Today, its 
36,000 active alumni are devoted to the 
task of making an even greater univer- 
sity—a university geared to increasing 
its services to the Nation. 

In its five quarter centuries, the uni- 
versity has served the area of Western 
Reserve while evolving as an institution 
of higher learning which annually en- 
rolls 13,000 students, and grants 2,000 
undergraduate, graduate, and profes- 
sional degrees. Its faculty numbers 
more than 900 and there are 68 build- 
ings located on the 32 acres of its scenic 
campus. 

Behind the story of Western Reserve 
University is the story of its ideals and 
philosophy which spring forth from the 
values, patterns, and truths which 125 
years have delineated and proved. 

The educational programs of the uni- 
versity have been developed to a point 
where today its 11 schools and colleges 
serve many fields of human activity. 
These schools are: 

Adelbert College, Flora Stone Mather 
College, Cleveland College, School of Ar- 
chitecture, School of Dentistry, School 
of Medicine, School of Law, School of 
Applied Social Science, the Graduate 
School, School of Library Science, and 
the Frances Payne Bolton School of 
Nursing. 

Iam particularly proud in the share of 
the work that I have been able to do in 
connection with this university. Nursing 
education at Western Reserve University 
had its beginning 52 years ago. In those 
days equipment for training of nurses 
was strikingly meager as compared with 
that of today. The need was great. 
Western Reserve University knew that 
this need must be fulfilled. In the early 
1920s it established several departments 
of nursing, which were consolidated into 
one and thus was named the Frances 
Payne Bolton School of Nursing. Today 
it is recognized as one of the outstand- 
ing institutions in nurse’s training. 

Believing that education should be 
open to all, Western Reserve University 
created in downtown Cleveland an insti- 
tution known as Cleveland College, 
This college provided an opportunity to 
earn degrees by part-time study and ed- 
ucation in specific areas of learning. All 
of the segments of our population have 
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educational program. It was established 
for the purpose of developing an educa- 
tional schedule to fit the need and the 
time of all. 

Many great leaders, including two 
presidents of the United States, have 
come from the graduating classes of 
Western Reserve University. Thou- 
sands of the Nation’s executives, archi- 
tects, nurses, social workers, teachers, 
doctors, lawyers, and judges were trained 
at the university. The university has 
conferred 39,836 degrees since its estab- 
lishment. 

It has never limited its student body 
to those in the immediate area. The 
spreading fame of the university has 
drawn students from each State in the 
Union and from many foreign countries. 
More than 13,000 students are today re- 
ceiving every principal form of profes- 
sional and nonprofessional training ex- 
cept engineering. 

In Cleveland, one of the Nation’s great 
industrial areas, is something more than 
industrial weaith and material bigness. 
In Cleveland Western Reserve University 
has built one of the world’s great health 
social-service training centers. 
Here its faculty, students, and alumni 
join with a city population of a million 
to do a better job of living and of think- 
ing on community problems, on govern- 
ment, and on international affairs; not 
to promote untested ideas prematurely, 
but to learn the truth and to act upon it. 

Equaily important in the community 
service structure are Reserve's close ties 
with Cleveland. The active research 
program and work of staff members car- 
ried on through the many services of 
various schools and units are vital in 
the progress of this community and to 
the welfare of its citizens. 

In return, Cleveland renders most 
valuable aid to the university. Busi- 
ness and technical experts, men promi- 
nent in the professions, sciences and 
arts, frequently are called for special 
conference with faculty or students or 
for speaking engagements. The vast 
cultural, technical, and industrial re- 
sources of the city are open to students, 
making possible an educational program 
whose breadth is that of a great city. 

In the 125 years that have elapsed 
since its founding the university has 
played a leading part through its faculty 
and graduates in the great industrial 
development of the Western Reserve, 
which in that time has become the in- 
dustrial and commercial center of a 
State of close to 8,000,000 people. Mem- 
bers of its faculty were scientific pioneers 
in the discovery and development of the 
iron ore deposits in the Lake Superior 
regions, and of the oil fields in western 
Pennsylvania, from which have come 
the major industrial developments of 
northeastern Ohio. Research in the 
chemical laboratory of the college even- 
tuated in the rubber industry. 

Outstanding among the university’s 
specialized facilities is the close clinical 
and research relationship between the 
city’s hospitals and the university’s out- 
standing school of medicine, making the 
latter the spearhead of a $50,000,000 
medical center. 

The last 125 years of history have 
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ucation as being the means by which 
successive generations of men and 
women can achieve the status of free 
people. These years prove that Western 
Reserve and its sister colleges and uni- 
versities are one of our strongest tools 
in creating and perpetuating a free so- 
ciety. 

This institution has been made pos- 
sible by the faith, dreams, contributions, 
and work of dedicated men and women. 
Its future will likewise be made possible 
by this same faith. 

Western Reserve's unceasing desire to 
build, and to share its cultural and in- 
tellectual achievement with its home 
city and the Nation, is its design for 
the future. 

This great university has never been 
satisfied to rest on its laurels. It has al- 
ways been more than willing to accept 
the challenge of the times and to pro- 
vide an ever-growing service. 

Perhaps I can best express this by 
stating the words of that great educator, 
Dr. John S. Millis, now president of 
Western Reserve University, when he 
said: 

Western Reserve University realizes the 
challenge of the times, and we shall dedicate 
ourselves to: the responsibilities of the fu- 
ture. "5" 245 

The task of continuing to build is not a 
task for a handful, but the task of all in 
the community—individuals and corpora- 
tions—who believe in the future and to 
whom values are eternal. This is an op- 
portunity to prove that even in the face 
of the world crisis and tremendous chal- 
lenge to our beliefs and our way of life, we 
can and will go forward to insure to pos- 
terity that which we hold to be supreme in 
importance. 


Communism in Italy 
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HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 
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Thursday, May 24, 1951 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, super- 
ficial analyses of the Italian election 
have led many people to believe that the 
Communist threat in Italy is diminish- 
ing. Nothing can be further from the 
truth. Despite the loss of control of 
many large cities and villages, the Com- 
munist vote in Italy rose from a total of 
957,817 in 1948 to 1,026,944 at the elec- 
tions just concluded. 

The Communist threat is still very 
much alive throughout the entire coun- 
try. Agitation goes on unabated. More- 
over, the splinter-party system which 
prevails, with anti-Communist senti- 
ment divided among the Christian 
Democratic Party, the Italian Social 
Movement, the Monarchist Party, plus 
other extremist groups, makes it impos- 
sible for the friends of free government 
to meet their problems at the polls in 
effective ways. Communist speakers 
constantly exploit the system by playing 
one group against the other, while they 
pursue their own course without devia- 
tion from party lines, 
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It is absurd for us to seek satisfaction 
from the evidence that there are fac- 
tions within the Italian Communist 
Party which do not rely completely upon 
instructions from Moscow. They are 
still Communists in word, deed, and 
thought, and alliances with them are 
built upon the quicksand of despair and 
defeat. 


Massachusetts State Special Class 
Teachers Conference 
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HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 5, 1951 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following address I delivered at the 
Massachusetts State Special Class 
Teachers Conference at New Ocean 
House, Swampscott, Mass., on Saturday, 
May 26, 1951: 


As Americans we haye a deep-rooted faith 
in education. 

We point to the material progress of our 
Nation as proof that education pays off. 

Events of the recent past and in the pres- 
ent are teaching us that this limited concep- 
tion of our purpose is not good enough. It 
is true that we need more engineers and 
chemists and specialists of all kinds so that 
we may constantly improve on the com- 
forts and conveniences of life. But a civili- 
zation that places top priority on more and 
better gadgets will not survive if it fails 
to promote a greater understanding of our- 
selves as human beings. 

Look at the world of today, blessed as 
never before with the tools and the tech- 
niques that could produce abundance for all. 

Yet, with all these advantages, it is a 
world filled with confusion and dread. 

How can we explain this contradiction? 

In this period of economic and social 
transitions, we have not kept pace within 
ourselves and in our relations with other 

le so that we can make the proper ad- 
justments between man and his changing 
environment. 

So far, at least, we are misusing the in- 
struments of progress that we have devised. 

The failure is not material, it is human, 

You, the special-class teachers of Massa- 
chusetts, know the meaning and importance 
of adjustment. During every working day 
you are trying to help youngsters who lack 
the average ability to deal with the realities 
of life. It is estimated that 2 percent of 
the children in our school population are 
mentally retarded. The figure rises to 12.4 
percent for whom special services are re- 
quired because these children are different 
from others in speech, hearing, vision, social, 
physical, or mental development. 

In helping the handicapped child you are 
doing a difficult and dedicated job in what 
may be called the missionary field of educa- 
tion. To the extent that you succeed will 
depend the effectiveness of our free society 
in which every child should grow up to 
feel that he “belongs.” 

American citizenship is not divided into 
classes. It is based upon effective partici- 
pation by all. That is the goal of the spe- 
cial-class program. The good work you are 
doing in saving handicapped children so 
that they will become useful to themselves 
and to society is beginning to attract the 
attention of the Federal Government. 


At least these three bills have been in- 
troduced within the past year to provide 
grants-in-aid to States and communities for 
the education of defective children. With 
your advice, and guided by the successful 
experience of Massachusetts in this field, I 
shall be happy to draw up and submit to the 
Congress a bill to extend financial assist- 
ance to those communities that are giving 
special attention to this problem. 

In its report for the year 1949, the United 
States Office of Education informs us that 
42 States now have laws authorizing or re- 
quiring State-wide educational provisions 
for physically and mentally handicapped 
children in local school districts. Thirty- 
four of them grant financial aid to help 
local schools to pay the excess cost involved. 
Since 1940, the increase in the number of 
States making such provisions has been 
more than 100 percent. 

This means in turn, a better salary for 
those who make a profession of this con- 
structive work. Teachers of special classes 
are truly specialists who are deserving of 
greater recognition than they have received 
in the past. 

When I started up the ladder from the 
first grade—and I hope you will not ask me 
when—education was fiercely competitive. 
The doctrine called survival of the fittest 
prevailed there, as well as in the economic 
life of the supposedly adult population. 
Those who were defective, and for whom 
there was no equality of opportunity, were 
crushed at the start and never overcame 
their feeling of inferiortiy. I am afraid that 
some teachers and most of the pupils were 
unthinkingly cruel toward the few in each 
class who could not make the grade. We 
have come a long way since the days when 
children of a given age were lumped to- 
gether, and when any child’s failure to meet 
a so-called average standard, was punished 
by ridicule. 

We, both the teachers and the average pu- 
pils, have since acquired some insight. We 
now know that the children who seemed so 
lazy and dull were suffering from very real 
handicaps that were made more difficult by 
the ignorance and intolerance of a few par- 
ents, teachers, and playmates. 

A sympathetic understanding is the key 
to this and all other human difficulties. 

It means going out of one’s ivory tower 
with its limited horizons, its pride, and its 
fixed attitudes, to learn how other people 
think and feel and act. It means a real ef- 
fort to put oneself in the other fellow’s shoes 
so that we may comprehend his viewpoint 
as well as our own. Only by knowing both 
sides in any given situation can we help to 
promote those social adjustments that are 
the crying need of this revolutionary age. 

For many years we have been using up 
the wealth of our topsoil, our timber, and 
ou: water reserves, without giving anything 
in return. But the day came when nature 
rebelled and we learned the hard lesson that 
life is not a one-way street. We must give, 
even as we take, fertilizing the soil after 
each harvest, and planting a seedling in 
place of every tree that is cut down. 

Only recently have we learned that we 
must conserve the infinitely greater value 
of our human resources. 

Your Government is making progress in 
this endeavor. Its policy is to encourage full 
employment at better wages, to insure 
against temporary unemployment, and to 
provide income for the years of retirement 
when age has earned the right to greater 
leisure. 

To sustain these benefits we must have a 
productive society in which every child must 
be prepared to take part for his own sense 
of fulfillment and for the over-all good of 
the group itself. 

From this program we cannot afford to re- 
ject any child, no matter what mental or 
physical disadvantage may be holding him 
back. 
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In all of life there is the never-ending 
miracle of discovery for those who have the 
sensitivity to understand. 

Somewhere in every defective child is the 
ability to function in some endeavor, no 
matter how modest it may be. It is the job 
of education to find that capacity and to 
develop it. 

Not down the formal road of education 
that becomes a hopelessly blind alley for the 
child who is different, because it forces him 
to do that which he cannot do. Special 
techniques are required in his case that will 
educe or draw forth the ability that is con- 
cealed or obstructed by his impediment. 

In each person and in each group we want 
to see both self-expression and self-control. 
How can we adjust them into a working re- 
lationship and not exalt one to the detri- 
ment of the other? 

In the workaday world your Government 
is trying to reconcile the twin needs of in- 
dependence and security. Through taxa- 
tion it raises funds and extends benefits to 
the economically handicapped. But the in- 
tention is for people to use these benefits as 
a ladder and not as a crutch, 

These are material solutions, and ones 
that are applied to the grown-up popula- 
tion. Our concern is with fundamental mal- 
adjustments. 

We must go back to the source, which is 


tune child itself, and the training it receives, 


both in self-expression and in self-control.’ 
As a chain is no stronger than its weakest 
link, a society is only as strong as the av- 
erage of its applied intelligence and its func- 
tioning character. We must improve that 
average by helping the handicapped to help 
themselves, 

In a less-enlightened age we cast them 
aside, shifting the burden back to the homes 
or even to institutions. 

Today, we rehabilitate many of them so 
that they can be of service to themselves 
and to the society in which they find a meas- 
ure of fulfillment. 

This is a genuine accomplishment for 
teacher and pupil, because, even though it 
is a limited victory, it has been won over 
seemingly impossible odds. 

Every time a child is born to people of 
our acquaintance we rejoice with them. 

For here is a fresh start. 

In that tiny infant are all the potentiali- 
ties of life itself. We do not yet know 
whether the youngster will overcome the 
hazards of growing up. Looking at a baby, 
we have no way of telling if it will be able 
to make the necessary adjustments. But we 
are determined through our school system to 
give it the knowledge it can acquire and use. 

For that represents our faith in the whole 
process of life into which the brilliant, the 
average, and the subnormal come and go in 
the transient years during which each must 
rise to a greater understanding. 

In conclusion, may I say that we cannot 
rest on the assumption that all men are born 
free and equal. It is not enough that they 
are equal before the law and in the public 
voice that determines the form and conduct 
of their Government. 

Only as we succeed liberating the possi- 
bilities that exist in all retarded children 
and compensate in part for their biologi- 
cal inequality can we be sure that we are 
making democratic education work. 

The special class teachers of Massachu- 
setts are doing a grand job in helping under- 
privileged children to overcome their handi- 
caps. 

It is a service that deserves recognition 
and encouragement from the entire com- 
munity, and by that I mean the United 
States. As more and more people learn of 
your accomplishments, their appreciation 
will result in greater support for a complete 
program of rehabilitation. 

That day is just around the corner. 
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Thursday, May 24, 1951 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, this 
month marks the end of a year in the 
“police operation” launched by the 
President and his advisers in Korea. 
For the past several weeks, ever since 
the dismissal of General MacArthur, 
there has been a consistent effort on the 
part of the National Government, speak- 
ing through its representatives before 
the Senate committee investigating the 
episode, to infer that there is some or- 
ganized over-all campaign which is pres- 
ently being charted to bring the Korean 
War to an end. By inference and in- 
nuendo, we have been led to believe that 
the military has something up its sleeve 
which will produce a knock-out blow in 
the not too distant future. 

Unfortunately for the Nation, there 
appears to be no concrete evidence of this 
happy eventuality at the present mo- 
ment on the battlefield. We have been 
killing, wounding, and capturing large 
numbers of the enemy, but there is no 
real evidence that we have struck at the 
sources of enemy strength in any deci- 
sive way. Each time that we launch a 
successful defense it is followed by a new 
show of offensive strength by the Ko- 
rean-Chinese Reds. 

Since we are not permitted to hit them 
where they gather, but are restricted to 
a policy of attrition, the odds favor a 
long-drawn-out desperate action. Noth- 
ing points to the success of the Penta- 
gon-administration hope for a quick de- 
cision. That time is long past. 


The Pittsburgh Story 
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HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 22, 1951 


Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
previous permission granted, I include 
herewith the following article, The Pitts- 
burgh Story, by Karl Schriftgiesser, from 
the Atlantic Monthly of May 1951: 

THE PITTSBURGH STORY 
(By Karl Schriftgiesser) 
I 


Six years ago insiders were wondering if 
Pittsburgh was a used-up community. For 
a variety of reasons, the oldest, biggest, and 
most powerful center of heavy industry, the 
leading steel maker for all the world, was 

riveling away. Even the steel boom of 
World War II was not enough to keep it from 
the edge of disaster. It had become run- 
down, overcrowded, outdated. The decrepi- 
tude showed in its worn-out office buildings, 
its degraded housing, its traffic-choked 


streets, its sordid alleys, its polluted and un- 
controlled rivers, and, above all, in the dense, 
choking smoke that covered the city and the 
river valleys with gray despair. More than a 
century ago a frustrated group of citizens 
had met and passed a brave resolution that 
something should be done about the smoke. 
But it was still there and thicker. 

Pittsburgh was a “used” city, and now eco- 
nomic consideration beyond the control of 
Pittsburghers seemed to be conspiring against 
the city and its surrounding towns. The 
vast industrial expansion taking place in the 
West, and especially in the South, became 
more than a threat as the decentralization 
of industry increased. Chicago, Cleveland, 
and Baltimore, new and expanding steel cen- 
ters with modern methods and locations 
closer to consumer markets, added to the 
challenge. The confusing freight-rate mud- 
dle that long has nagged industry was an- 
other factor of the growing gloom. At wor- 
ried board meetings toward the war’s end 
there was more and more talk about “leaving 
Pittsburgh,” and no plans for postwar ex- 
pansion lay on executive desks. 

Then, suddenly, something happened. An 
antismoke ordinance was passed and, even 
more remarkable, was enforced. To use a 
phrase Pittsburghers never seem to tire of, 
“the smoke cleared from the skies.” Then 
the Government got busy: Federal money 
came into the program for flood control, 
highway projects, a new airport. When the 
Army engineers finish the Conemaugh Dam 
in the near future, the flood level of river- 
bound Pittsburgh will have been reduced by 
10 feet. This is only part of a system of 
backing up and controlling floodwaters 
through the use of 10 dams upstream from 
the city. Simultaneously work was proceed- 
ing on an extension of the Pennsylvania 
Turnpike that will carry through traffic 
around the city to the north at a 70-mile-an- 
hour clip, while a new $90,000,000, 27-mile, 
limited-access highway will bring traffic from 
the turnpike into the city in the unbeliev- 
able (to Pittsburgh motorists) time of 20 
minutes. Now under construction, at the 
cost of $29,000,000, is the Greater Pittsburgh 
Airport, which, when it is opened in June 
(it is now being partially used by the Army), 
will be larger than La Guardia Field and the 
Washington National Airport combined. 
These are related parts of a program the 
total cost of which will run to a billion and 
a half dollars. 

In the heart of the business district— 
that grim conglomeration of massive stone 
piles as old-fashioned as Andrew Carnegie 
himself—two new, modern skyscrapers are 
going up. One, which will be occupied by the 
far-flung Mellon interests and the United 
States Steel Corp., rises 41 stories above 
William Penn Place, and is known by local 
wits as the Temple of Earning—in contrast 
to the Cathedral of Learning, the skyscraper 
schoolhouse at the University of Pittsburgh. 
Next to this will be a green, tree-lined 
park, in reality the roof to a 5-tiered park- 
ing garage, one of 32 city-wide garages for 
which plans have been made. This one, 
occupying an entire block, was made pos- 
sible by the gift of land (worth $4,000,000) 
by the Mellon family. And beside this is 
now rising the new aluminum-coated Alcoa 
Building, a 30-story home for the Aluminum 
Co. of America. 

Ten blocks away another huge develop- 
ment is being built on what for many years 
past has been one of the worst commercial 
slums in the Pittsburgh area. Twenty- 
three acres are being cleared away by the 
Equitable Life Assurance Co. for what is 
known as Gateway Center. Here there will 
be eight office buildings. Three of them, 
which will house the offices of some of Pitts- 
burgh’s leading industries, are now going 
up. They will look out on Point Park, 36 
acres of paths, trees, playgrounds, which 
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will replace an ancient slum on the site of 
the birthplace of Pittsburgh. 

Across the Mon River, just above the 
Point, Jones & Laughlin, next to the com- 
bined United States Steel subsidiaries Pitts- 
burgh’s largest industry, has swept away 125 
acres of slums and is building a huge new 
steel mill that will increase the ingot capac- 
ity of Pittsburgh by 1,000,000 tons annually 
and will add many jobs for residents of 
this booming place. Conservative estimates 
are that before the end of 1952 the annual 
steel capacity of the United States will reach 
117,500,000 tons, an increase of more than 
45 percent since 1940. In the Pittsburgh 
area, still the dominant steel center of all 
the world, the industry turns out 43,000,000 
tons a year. With the industry running 
at nearly 90 percent of capacity, of course 
Pittsburgh is booming, but Pittsburgh has 
boomed before, and nothing like this clean- 
up has ever taken place. 
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This is the story of many men. Probably 
it could not have happened if it were not 
for Richard King Mellon, the present head 
of the Mellon empire of aluminum, steel, 
banking, oil, coal, and chemical interests. 
He must be credited with having followed 
his father’s adjuration, made when he was 
a small boy walking along New York's Fifth 
Avenue, home of Pittsburgh’s absentee land- 
lords: “Live where you work and work where 
you live.” He has stuck by the Smoky City, 
as has Jack Heinz, third-generation head of 
the famous makers of the 57 Varieties, whose 
food-processing concern will soon begin 
erecting a new $15,000,000 plant and ware- 
house in the city. Even in the gloomiest 
days Mellon, while admitting that he alone 
could not fend off disaster, refused to con- 
cede that nothing could be done. 

Pittsburgh has grown up as self-interest 
dictated, but down the years there have al- 
ways been some natives with vision who have 
felt the city should and could be a better 
place to live in. Thus there was a back- 
ground of creative thinking long before the 
postwar crisis made action imperative. In 
1910 a citizens group was set up, and during 
that year Frederick Law Olmsted was brought 
in to show how the streets should run. His 
plan has long since been forgotten. A few 
years later a citizens planning committee 
was organized, and over two decades it spent 
nearly $400,000 on various plans and reports, 
some of great potential value. But almost 
every municipality in the country has its 
master plan, and few of them have progressed 
beyond the blueprints. Men like Frederick 
Bigger, the forward-looking Pittsburgh archi- 
tect, were generally frustrated in their dream 
of a better Pittsburgh. Today Bigger, as 
chairman of the official Pittsburgh Planning 
Commission, is seeing his dreams come true. 

In the late thirties the Pittsburgh Re- 
gional Planning Association was off to a fresh 
start. They had private funds and a vigorous 
secretary, a young new dealer, who had 
helped Rexford Tugwell to establish Green- 
belt, Md., for the Resettlement Administra- 
tion. Wallace Richards sniffed the smoky air, 
prowled the twisted streets, eyed the archi- 
tectural grotesqueries inherited from the 
past. As executive secretary of the associa- 
tion, then headed by the late Howard Heinz, 
he was quick to realize that local jealousies, 
clashing interests, and inertia were already 
thwarting the brave new plans which the 
technical experts of the association were 
creating. 

Richards believed that what was needed 
Was an over-all agency, built from the top 
and made up of the city’s most active indus- 
trialists, which would have the strength and 
the persuasion to bring together all the 
varied organizations necessary to implement 
a program of civic repair. It should not be a 
reform organization, but a practical amal- 
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gamation of all the industrial, political, and 
civic enterprises latent in Pittsburgh. Then 
came the war. 

During the war many of Pittsburgh’s lead- 
ers, men like Dick Mellon and others of his 
generation, were away in the service. When 
they returned they saw their home town in 
a different perspective. They were shocked 
and awakened. When Wallace Richards, 
who had also been in Government service, 
proposed to Dick Mellon the establishment 
of what eventually became the Allegheny 
Conference on Community Development, 
Mellon was all in favor and gave him the 
green light. Mellon’s support was absolutely 
essential, for he is the head of the family 
whose sphere of influence reaches into so 
many major American industries, including 
T. Mellon & Sons, the Mellon National Bank 
& Trust Co., Gulf Oil Corp., Koppers Co., 
Pullman, Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., Alcoa, 
and Westinghouse. Where he led, others 
would come along. 

At Mellon’s suggestion Wallace Richards, 
now director of the Carnegie Museum and 
civic adviser to Mellon, turned to the late 
Dr. Robert E. Doherty, head of the Carnegie 
Institute of Technology. Dr. Doherty en- 
listed J. Steele Gow, director of the Falk 
Foundation; Arthur E. Braun, banker; Dr. 
Edward R. Weidlein, head of the Mellon In- 
stitute; Joseph Dillworth, then of Westing- 
house; and Edgar J. Kaufmann, president of 
Kaufmann’s department store. 

The Mellon-Richards team was deter- 
mined the conference should not lapse into 
the desuetude that too often overtakes such 
voluntary undertakings. They planned that 
the conference should become what its pros- 
pectus said it would be: An over-all civic 
agency, stimulating and coordinating re- 
search and planning, working for the devel- 
opment of a broad, unified plan and program 
for the region as a whole, and above all, fur- 
nishing the civic leadership needed to carry 
out and accomplish this program. This last 
was the key to its success. 

From the practical point of view the most 
important single thing the conference did 
was to insist that its members represent 
themselves; in other words, that they serve 
as individuals and not as representatives of 
the chamber of commerce or other estab- 
lished groups. No bank president or steel 
head was allowed to turn his duties over to 
an assistant to the president or public rela- 
tions man. If he did not have an interest 
in, and some knowledge of, specific com- 
munity problems, he was not asked to serve, 
Thus, men like James Hillman, the coal op- 
erator; bankers like Arthur B. Van Buskirk, 
now president of the Allegheny Conference, 
and Robert C. Downie; United States Steel's 
Clifford F. Hood; Westinghouse’s Gwilym A. 
Price; and other leaders took a personal part 
in the program. 

During its first 3 years the conference 
contented itself with plan-making, sought 
no publicity, but went ahead solving tech- 
nical problems. It brought in Park H. Mar- 
tin, a veteran Allegheny County planner 
who knew the entire Pittsburgh area like a 
book, made him executive director, and gave 
him a free hand. The conference worked 
with care. It did not suggest tearing down 
and rebuilding the city. It brought together 
industrialists, businessmen, and politicians; 
acted as a catalytic agent in fusing qid self- 
interests and a new feeling of social re- 
sponsibility. 

James F. Hillman, who was to become 
chairman of the sponsoring committee, put 
in candidly: “Pittsburgh was a blighted area 
industrially. We needed a new outlook and 
we got it, through men like Richards and 
Park Martin. Men around here—hard, 
tough industrialists—of whom you would 
never suspect it, came to realize that the 
carrying of a social or civic responsibility was 
not only broadenimg to them but did some- 
thing—and I'm not kidding—to the spirit of 
this old place that was wholly surprising.” 
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The money behind the drive was Republi- 
can money. But since the day it went Dem- 
ocratic with Franklin Delano Roosevelt, 
Pittsburgh has been an unwavering Demo- 
cratic stronghold. At the time the confer- 
ence was ready to emerge from its planning 
stage the Governor of Pennsylvania was Re- 
publican James Durr. Since 1945 the mayor 
of Pittsburgh has been Democrat David Law- 
rence, an old-timer, a national committee- 
man, and a supporter of President Truman 
from the latter's Senate days. His co-leader 
in all-important Allegheny County, in which 
Pittsburgh is situated, is another original 
Truman supporter, an old-time politician, 
Democrat John J. Kane. This was the two- 
way political situation in 1946 when the 
conference wrapped up its recommendations 
for Pittsburgh's future in a single package 
and sent them to Harrisburg for legislative 
approval. Mayor Lawrence did not listen to 
the advice of many Democratic leaders who 
warned him that he would be accused of 
“selling out” to the “Mellon crowd.” He 
looked at the Pittsburgh proposal and found 
it good. At what seemed a great political 
risk he put himself behind the “Mellon 
deal”—as the plans were referred to in some 
circles—and captured the support of the 
entire Democratic Party machine and the 
help of the dominant CIO unions, Labor 
has never played an outstanding part in 
the picture, probably because in a steel cen- 
ter it is busy on other matters more imme- 
diately relevant to the welfare of the rank 
and file, but from the start it has given it its 
blessing and done nothing to interfere. 

“This unusual and unexpected alliance, 
cutting as it does across political lines,” Wal- 
lace Richards says, “has been the key to the 
conference’s success. Without Mayor Law- 
rence“—and at this point the voice of the 
entire executive board is raised in agree- 
ment—‘the minor miracle of bringing com- 
petitors together for common purposes and 
accomplishing what has so far been done 
could not possibly have been achieved,” 
Mayor Lawrence is the only known Demo- 
cratic leader whose name may be spoken out 
loud in the Duquesne Club, 

With the Democrats and labor backing 
Pittsburgh's men of power and position, the 
conference proposals met little outright op- 
position in Harrisburg. Not all the proposals 
were approved, but these results were ob- 
tained: A smoke-control act covering first 
Pittsburgh and then—in 1949—all Allegheny 
County, including railroads as well as indus- 
trial plants and residences; permission for 
the county to build incinerators and other 
garbage-disposal facilities in 129 municipali- 
ties within the county; establishment of an 
Allegheny transit and traffic commission to 
study and recommend improvement in mass 
transportation; broadening of the powers of 
the county planning commission; establish- 
ment of a city of Pittsburgh department of 
parks and recreation as a separate and func- 
tioning department of the city government; 
creation of a public-parking authority; an 
amendment to the State highway act which 
enabled construction of the Penn-Lincoln 
highway within city limits; and permission 
for Pittsburgh and other political subdivi- 
sions to broaden their sources of revenue 
beyond real-estate taxation. 

Under the drive of Dick Mellon new blood 
began to flow into the industrial life of the 
town. Gen. Brehon Somervell came to head 
Koppers Co., George H. Love moved in as 
head of the Pittsburgh-Consolidation Coal 
Co., Frank Denton took over direction of the 
Mellon National Bank & Trust Co., and Sid- 
ney W. Swensrud came along to head Gulf 
Oil. 

Other companies outside the Mellon em- 
pire—but, according to the Federal Trade 
Commission, closely allied through inter- 
locks in directorships—also went outside 
Pittsburgh for new personnel. Adm. Ben 
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Morrell of wartime Seabees fame was hired 
to run Jones & Laughlin and supervise the 
building of its huge new South-side plant. 
Still in his middle thirties, William Block 
took over the active management of his 
father’s newspaper, the Post-Gazette. A few 
years before the renaissance it was impos- 
sible to induce new executives or workers 
to come to live in dismal Pittsburgh with its 
smoke and squalor. Now, many young execu- 
tives, technicians, and teachers at Carnegie 
Tech and the University of Pittsburgh have 
come to Pittsburgh and found it a good place 
to live in. 

Something, of course, was needed to dram- 
atize the conference. Smoke did it. Every 
Pittsburgher knew that the only time the 
skies were clear was when the mills were 
shut down during the great depression. 
Smoke meant work. They remembered how, 
in the 1890s, Andrew Carnegie had uttered 
pious platitudes about controlling the 
smoke—and let his open hearths roar and 
his chimneys pour, They had every right to. 
be skeptical, especially when they saw vari- 
ous interests, lined up against the measure. 
But because the conference was backed 
by strong men it, too, could exert pres- 
sure and did. The railroad lobby was 
called off and the smoke-control measure 
became law. Soon industrial concerns were 
spending hundreds of thousands of dollars 
on smoke control; the Pennsylvania begain 
replacing its switching engines with Diesels 
(and even gave its grimy depot a much 
needed bath) and householders were en- 
couraged to convert to gas and other less 
volatile fuels. Last March the Pittsburgh 
Bureau of Smoke Prevention, which enforces 
the act, was able to report that, despite the 
severe winter Pittsburgh experienced, the 
hours of heavy smoke had been reduced from 
226 in 1945 to 56. “It’s not always remem- 
bered how dense Pittsburgh’s atmosphere 
was 6 years ago,“ Sumner B. Ely, the bureau's 
superintendent, remarked. 

There were objections to the smoke ordi- 
nance, particularly on the ground that it 
forced unnecessary expenses on Pittsburgh 
and Allegheny County householders, In 
1949 Mayor Lawrence was opposed for the 
mayoralty renomination by a Democrat who 
raised the smoke-ordinance issue, but Law- 
rence won the nomination and went on to 
win the election by 56,000 votes (compared 
to his 14,000 plurality in 1945), the largest 
majority in Pittsburgh history. Charges of 
his having sold out to the Mellon interests 
did not go down. 

More serious objections have been raised 
to one feature of the conference’s plans. 
When the Republican legislature secured the 
enabling legislation, it gave great powers to 
the Urban Redevelopment Authority, among 
them the right to seize by eminent domain 
lands for private usage. Some of the parcels 
necessary for Equitable’s Gateway Center 
project and about four parcels of the slum 
area Jones & Laughlin is now converting into 
its new steel mill were thus acquired. 

There has been no question of the pro- 
priety of this procedure, which has in effect 
been upheld by the United States Supreme 
Court, and no hint of irregularities. But 
the possibility of abusing this right does 
exist, especially if the various authorities in- 
volved should fall into the hands of un- 
scrupulous men. Thus far, however, thanks 
to a system of checks and balances sur- 
rounding the procedure (for instance, the 
Urban Redevelopment Authority cannot con- 
demn land as a blighted area unless it has 
been so designated by the independent Pitts- 
burgh Planning Commission), and to the in- 
tegrity of the individuals serving on the 
various bodies, the taking of land for the new 
projects has worked wholly for the commu- 
nity benefit. 

The spirit of cooperation which, as most 
of the conference members will admit, has 
surprised even themselves, was exemplified by 
Edgar J. Kaufmann, one of the city’s leading 
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dry-goods merchants. When the Gateway 
Center was proposed, several of his business 
associates came to him in alarm because this 
would place three new office buildings, all 
more than 20 stories high and filled with a 
small army of white-collar workers, just 
across the street from Kaufmann's biggest 
rival. Instead of withdrawing from the con- 
ference and fighting the proposal, Mr. Kauf- 
man stayed on as vice chairman of the spon- 
soring committee and worked as hard as any 
man in Pittsburgh to make Gateway Center 
an actuality. His theory was that anything 
that was good for Pittsburgh would in the 
long run.be good for his department store, 
but for a time he had difficulty in convinc- 
ing some of his associates. 

In the minds of some thoughtful Pitts- 
burghers there lurks the suspicion that the 
work of the conference has laid too much 
emphasis on the materialistic side, that it 
has neglected the fields of social welfare and 
cultural development. There is no question 
of the truth of this accusation, But mem- 
bers of the conference say that Pittsburgh, 
the greatest steel center of the world, must 
look first to its industrial welfare. The 
purpose of the conference, they say, must be 
to prevent backsliding and to continue plan- 
ning the physical improvement of the city. 
Social welfare and cultural betterment, they 
feel, will follow as a natural development of 
the new spirit of cooperation. 

Meanwhile, Pittsburgh booms, 


A Plea for Amendments to the Railroad 
Retirement Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONARD IRVING 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 18, 1951 

Mr. IRVING. Mr. Speaker, H. R. 3669, 
a bill to amend the Railroad Retirement 
Act, is now pending in the House Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. This bill, which will provide sub- 
stantial increases for railroad widows 
and orphans as well as for annuitants 
and pensioners, is long overdue. 

I am not a member of the House In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce Com- 
mittee, but because of my deep interest 
in this legislation I have made a close 
study of the statements of the many 
spokesmen who have appeared before 
the committee on behalf of the bill. I 
have found their statements to be clear 
and factual. 

It is my hope that the Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce Committee will re- 
port this bill without amendments at an 
early date. The organizations who are 
supporting this bill are members of the 
American Federation of Labor. The 
AFL has for many decades been among 
the foremost champions of continued 
improvements in railroad retirement. 
This bill marks another milestone in its 
constant fight for better conditions for 
its members. 

I assure the chairman of the Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce Committee that 
I want to be as helpful as I can to him 
and his committee in securing passage 
of H. R. 3669 after it is reported to this 
House. I urge all Members to do like- 
wise. 


Katyn Massacre 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. RAY J. MADDEN 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 5, 1951 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing resolution was unanimously 
adopted at a commemoration conclave 
held at South Bend, Ind., on May 6 of 
this year. The Katyn Massacre, his- 
tory’s greatest international crime, must 
not be forgotten by free nations. The 
world must take steps to assure future 
generations that barbarism of this mag- 
nitude cannot be repeated. 


RESOLUTION ADOPTED TY THE INDIANA DEPART- 
MENT OF THE POLISH AMERICAN CONGRESS, 
INC., AND BY PARTICIPANTS IN THE Katyn 
MASSACRE COMMEMORATION, HELD In SOUTH 
BEND, IND., oN May 6, 1951 


Gathered on this 6th day of May 1951 in 
South Bend, Ind., to commemorate one of the 
most inhuman, shocking, and savage acts 
of genocide perpetrated on Polish prisoners of 
war in the Soviet Union in April-May 1940, 
we, the American people, representing various 
veterans’, patriotic, civic, and fraternal or- 
ganizations in the State of Indiana, voice 
emphatic protest against the conspiracy of 
silence which has been for 11 years shroud- 
ing the terrible mystery of the murder and 
disappearance of nearly 15,000 Polish officers 
and men taken into captivity by the Red 
Army in the fall of 1939. 

This is our fourth protest against the si- 
lence of Christian nations and an appeal for 
correcting a moral wrong against a Christian 
nation, the others having been published in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of September 29, 
1949, June 21, 1950, and February 26, 1951, 
and we again cry for justice in the connec- 
tion of this foul massacre of innocent vic- 
tims of one of the most barbaric of all war 
atrocities. 

Despite the fact that many leaders, public 
Officials, publicists, writers, and prominent 
persons in all walks of life, in the United 
States, the Vatican, the United Kingdom, 
France, Canada, Brazil, Italy, Holland, Ire- 
land, India, New Zealand, Switzerland, 
Northern Rhodesia, Luxemburg, and other 
sovereign nations have, on many occasions 
expressed strong moral indignation against 
the Katyn infamy—no official action was 
taken in this matter by qualified governing 
and representative bodies, such as the United 
Nations, the United States Senate, House of 
Representatives, and State Department, or 
by foreign ministries of other nations of the 
free world. 

Therefore, we again earnestly call upon 
the United Nations, the United States Gov- 
ernment, Senate, House of Representatives, 
and the Parliaments of the United Kingdom, 
of Brazil, France, Italy, and other free, dem- 
ocratic nations to institute an impartial, 
objective investigation of the Katyn mas- 
sacre and of the fate of all Polish prisoners 
of war interned in Kozielsk, Starbielsk, and 
Ostashkov who have disappeared without 
any clues as to their whereabouts, save for 
4,920 Polish officers wantonly murdered in 
the Katyn Forest; to bring to justice the 
perpetrators of the crime and to ascertain 
why this barbarous act of genocide was not 
presented in full details to the justices of 
the Nuremberg trial of war criminals. 

Fully realizing that the Katyn crime is 
a moral sin against humanity and against 
every precept of Christian concepts of the 
dignity of man, and that it cannot be erased 
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with indifference on the part of Christen- 
dom, we demand that— 

1. An international tribunal, under the 
auspices of, or directives of, the United Na- 
tions, be formed to conduct the investiga- 
tion and resulting trial of this massacre in 
order to prevent future recurrence of simi- 
lar acts of barbarism. 

2. A strong warning be sent to tie Com- 
munist war arsonists in the Far East who, 
in several instances, although on smaller 
scale, have mass-murdered our heroic boys 
in Korea taken into Red captivity as prison- 
ers of war—that such acts will not go un- 
punished. 

In tragic awareness of the fact, shared 
with un by the National Councils (in exile) 
of Poland, Byelorussia and Estonia, that if 
the Katyn massacre went unpunished—the 
Red hordes, bent on conquering and en- 
slaving the world will, in the future, commit 
even more brutal and savage acts against 
humanity, we appeal to all the free nations 
of the world to unite their moral strength, 
their efforts, and their determination to 
bring to justice the criminals of the Katyn 
massacre—as a warning that the free world 
is not disposed to tolerate or condone in 
shameful conspiracy of silence any flaunt- 
ings of international laws. any depravings 
of the divine dignity of human beings. 

We specifically address this appeal to the 
Honorable Trygve Lie, Secretary-General of 
the United Nations; to the Honorable War- 
ren Austin, United States Representative to 
the United Nations; to the Honorable Fran- 
cis O. Willcock, chairman of the senate for- 
eign relations committee; to the Honorable 
Boyd Crawford, chairman of the house for- 
eign relations committee; and to all parlia- 
ments of the free nations of Christendom. 

Committee on Resolutions: Rt. Rev. Ig- 
natius J. Gapezynski, Chairman; 
George A. Schock, Mayor of South 
Bend; Edwin Kalezynski; Bernice 
Haczynska; Patrick Brennan; Joseph- 
ine M. eLahy; Felix Cybulski; Frank 
J. Bilski; Presiding Officers: Casimir 
J. Pajakowski, Chairman; Joseph Wie- 
wiora, Secretary. 


Washington, Dear Washington 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER NORBLAD 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 21, 1951 
Mr. NORBLAD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
herewith a news item from the current 
issue of the American Legion magazine: 


WASHINGTON, DEAR WASHINGTON 


It's easy to see why our Nation’s Capital 
is such a busy place. Not long ago we got 
a letter from Executive Office of the Presi- 
dent, National Security Resources Board. 
Seems that the NSRB was interested in ob- 
taining a copy of the March issue of the 
American Legion magazine, and this letter 
was & requisition for it. But not quite a 
requisition. We were being asked to sub- 
mit a bid to NSRB. On both pages of the 
requisition was a rubber-stamped box where 
it was necessary for us to inform Washing- 
ton whether we as bidders employed more 
than 500 people or less than 500. And it 
was made plain that this was not an order. 
They just wanted our bid. Not having more 
than 500 employees around this office, and, 
therefore, not equipped to cope with the 
well-staffed NSRB, we've decided not to 
enter any bid. We're just sending the folks 
in the Executive Office of the President, Na- 
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tional Security Resources Board, a copy of 
the March issue with our compliments. On 
the cover they'll find that the price is 15 
cents, and we don’t intend to cut the price. 
(Might get in trouble with the OPS if we 
did.) They can have it. 


A Ringing Challenge 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. J. PERCY PRIEST 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 6, 1951 


Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks, I 
desire to include here the text of an 
address delivered by the distinguished 
gentleman from Texas, the Speaker of 
the House of Representatives. This 
speech, delivered at the commencement 
exercises of the University of Texas, pre- 
sents to all Americans a ringing chal- 
lenge. 

The speech follows: 


Chancelor Hart and President Painter, 
members of the graduating class, I deem it 
one of the greatest privileges and one of 
the highest honors that has ever come to 
me that you have asked me to come here 
this evening and on such an occasion. 

Before addressing myself to the subject 
that I have come here to discuss with you, 
I want to say a word about your generation; 
the so-called younger generation. 

I have lived a long time, but I know that 
I shall be old, only when, some day, I find 
myself sitting around with others bewailing 
the younger generation and talking about 
how much better we did things in our day. 
Nothing dates a man or a woman as much as 
that. Yet in every generation, some of the 
older people have sat around bemoaning the 
younger generation and I suppose that some 
of you. too, in time, will do the same thing. 
However, I hope this blight will never de- 
scend upon you. 

I have unbounded admiration for the 
younger generation. 

Some time before we entered the last 
World War, professional croakers were saying 
that the young men of our day were too soft 
to fight. They had had it too easy. I never 
shared these silly doubts. And we know, that 
when the time came, the young men of our 
armed services were as good as they ever 
had been in Andrew Jackson's day. 

I am certain, if unhappily the test on a 
great scale should come again, that again 
they will prove that no people excel us in 
patriotism, devotion to duty, courage, and 
the willingness to defend this great Nation 
of ours whatever the cost. 

What is true in this respect of young men, 
is also true of our young women. Thousands 
of them entered the armed services and the 
Red Cross and saw service all over the world; 
sometimes perilous service and often at- 
tended by hardship that they bore as well 
as their pioneer ancestors. Thousands of 
others of all ages toiled in munition plants, 
cr did jobs of various kinds for the Govern- 
ment. There was no weakness among them, 
not even when their husbands or sons went 
off to war, leaving them lonely and waiting 
as women are always left lonely and waiting 
in wartime. They did their duty; and they 
did it well. I admire them equally with the 
young men. Since a country is, first of all, 
people, and no country is better than its 
people are, I do not tremble for the future 
of this country. 


But you know, of course, that the country 
is said to be going to ruin. According to 
some people in every generation, it is always 
being ruined. If you go to the library and 
read the newspapers of 50 or a hundred 
years ago, you will find that the United 
States was then being ruined. Some writers 
said that every President from Washington, 
Jackson, Lincoln to now have been incom- 
petents. They said we couldn’t possibly pay 
our debts. We couldn't expand any further. 
It was impossible to find markets for the 
things we produced, and since Congress was 
composed of incompetents, you couldn't de- 
pend upon them for anything. It didn't 
matter what political party was in power 
at any given time. 

Well, it hasn’t been ruined yet, and I don’t 
see any prospect of it being ruined. The 
more the croakers croaked, the more the 
country grew. 

During the depression we were told that 
grass would soon be growing in the streets 
of Detroit. But I don’t think that the 
great Texas cattle industry has much to 
fear by way of competition in Detroit. 

In my opinion, we're just getting under 
way in these United States. There is indeed 
little that Americans cannot do, if only they 
can imagine themselves wanting to do it, 
The potentials of our resources, material 
and spiritual, have never yet been tapped to 
the utmost. We still do not know the limits 
of our own strength. Let those beware, 
therefore, who think that they will find us 
easy prey. 

I'd like to illustrate what I mean by giving 
you examples of our conduct at home and 
abroad. 

Here in the United States, we have grown 
both in bigness and greatness. This was 
a great country, long before it became a big 
country. It was a great country in the very 
beginning because the men who founded it 
breathed greatness into it. At the time of 
our Revolutionary War, we were about 3,000,- 
000 people thinly scattered across the face 
of a huge and largely unknown continent. 
But, small though we were and weak, we 
shook eighteenth century Europe to the core. 
For at a period when absolutism prevailed 
nearly everywhere, and few men had rights, 
we announced the stupendous, earth-shaking 
doctrine of the rights of man, and so became 
the light of the world to millions of the en- 
slaved and oppressed. In that respect we re- 
main the light of the world; the more so as 
the total darkness of communism casts its 
evil shadows upon larger and larger areas 
of the earth. 

We founded upon this continent a nation 
without precedent in the history of man. It 
was made up of members of all the racial 
stocks of the world. People of different re- 
ligious and political faiths, many of them 
had never been able to live peacefully to- 
gether in their native homes. But here the 
lion and the lamb lay down together. Out 
of unparalleled diversity we created an in- 
comparable unity. 

Nor is this all. Our political-economic 
system has given more people more happi- 
ness and prosperity over a wider area for a 
longer period of time than any system ever 
created by men in their long history. 

I do not say that it is a perfect system. I 
do not maintain that its blessings extend to 
all alike. I do not claim that it is without 
aberrations or inequities. But neither do I 
apologize for it. For this, I believe, is true. 
Men are not angels. It is not, therefore, 
criminal that inequities and aberrations 
should exist among us. But it would be 
criminal if we should ignore them. This we 
will not do. 

For a long time we have had depressed mi- 
norities of groups, creeds, and color, but the 
condition of all, economic and civil, has been 
improving and is constantly being improved 
by intelligent, humane cooperation between 
all classes. 
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Farmers for a long time, did not share in 
the general prosperity of the country. But 
by and large, some measure of prosperity 
has for some time been guaranteed them 
through various acts of the Government, 

d labor was long repressed in many 
sections of this Nation. But labor has now 
become a gigantic force of its own. Similar- 
ly, decade after decade, we have extended 
the boundaries of education; this great uni- 
versity and the splendid colleges and schools 
of Texas being proof of it in this State. We 
have made such strides in the field of pre- 
ventive medicine, that we have eradicated 
diseases that were a scourge but a little while 
ago. And the life expectancy of the average 
American is the highest in the world. In 
this country the average man may expect 
to live to the age of 65. But in the Orient, 
it is the rare man who lives half as long. 

I could stand here all day reciting items 
of our progress spiritual and material, but 
that is not necessary. Yet some of us are 
foolish enough to be put on the defensive by 
Communists when we have done so much 
for men and they have done so much evil 
to mankind. 

There remains a great deal to do, and there 
exists among us the will to do it. We are a 
highly competent people. But no American, 
worthy of the name, thinks that competence 
is enough. We are also, the Lord be praised, 
a humane people. And when you add hu- 
maneness to competence, you get the unique 
American civilization that we have created. 
It is a civilization in which men, remember- 
ing God, do not forget their suffering broth- 
ers, here or elsewhere. 

We have also done well in international 
affairs. We have done especially well when 
you remember that for the greater part of the 
life of this Republic, we were outside the 
stream of history. We came into it only 
yesterday as nations reckon time; that ís, in 
1917 with our entry into the First World War. 
In a way, we were innocent of the world be- 
cause we had led a sheltered life. For the 
span of a dynamic century—from Waterloo 
in 1815 to the outbreak of the First World 
War in 1914—we conquered the West, im- 
ported millions of people to build America, 
dug mines, harnessed rivers, cleared land, 
built factories, schools, churches, and firmly 
laid the foundations of our strength. We 
spent little on arms because we did not need 
them. We devoted the larger part of our re- 
sources of money and labor to the task of 
conquering this continent. We were able 
to do so—let us remember—because during 
all of that century, Great Britain, then the 
world’s leading power, patrolled the earth 
and largely kept the peace. Every day dur- 
ing that period, in some lonely pass in India, 
or some African jungle, one or more English- 
men lost their lives. She paid the price 
of leadership and we benefited by it. 

After coming into the stream of history 
in the period 1914-18, we tried to escape it 
and return to our isolationist past. We 
wanted to be in the world but not of it. We 
overlooked the fact that our power was so 
great that by its mere existence we tremen- 
dously influenced the world. We did not 
want to lead. Neither did we want to fol- 
low. During the days of isolationism we 
rejected the advice and counsel of that great 
schole-statesman, Woodrow Wilson, and 
rejected the League of Nations. And so we 
stood in indecision for about 20 years from 
1918 to 1938 when it was evident that war 
would soon start in Europe and our fortunes 
would inevitably be involved. We found out 
that we could no longer wrap two oceans 
around us and be safe or secure. It is better 
to have security and not need it than to need 
it and not have it. We also found that this 
giant of the West, the United States of Amer- 
ica, if civilization were to survive, must 
do a man's part in the world’s great work. 
We cannot stand alone. We and other 
democracies of the ecarth—yes, civilization 
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itself—stand in the most terrible danger that 
has faced the world in 2,000 years. 

Many of our people were again isola- 
tionist. In August 1941—only a few months 
before Pearl Harbor—the House of Repre- 
sentatives extended the Selective Service Act 
by a margin of only one vote. If the isola- 
tionists had had their way there would have 
ben fewer men in our already small forces 
when Pearl Harbor was struck, 

I am glad to say that Texas has never been 
subject to the blindness of isolationism. Its 
people have always known that we could not 
be in the world and at the same time not of 
it. They are anti-isolationist because they 
know that the only truly self-contained com- 
munities in the world are the cemeteries. 

A moment ago I said that we have done 
well in international affairs. And saying 
this at such a moment when our men are 
fighting in Korea, our soldiers are going to 
Europe, and we are building a vast arma- 
ment, you may think my words reckless. 
Let me explain. We who have only recently 
come into the stream of history, are now the 
leaders of the free world. It is primarily 
our strength, however indispensable our 
allies may be to us, that prevents Russian 
communism from enslaving the world. It is 
we who, through the Marshall plan, kept 
Western Europe from falling prey to commu- 
nism after the end of the last war. It is we 
who, by accepting the heavy responsibility of 
Korea, have kept communism from engulfing 
southeast Asia. It is we who, through vari- 
out military and diplomatic moves, hold 
back the enemy in Italy, Greece, and other 
points throughout the world. 

This is a prodigious achievement when 
you consider that, unlike our friends the 
British, we had not had a preparation of 200 
years for dealing with the world. We have 
had to learn a great deal and we have had 
to learn it fast. If it is not surprising that 
we have made mistakes, it is surprising 
that we made so few and emerged so quickly 
from our historical isolationism. For na- 
tions tend to move slowly in great matters, 
sometimes taking generations to change over 
from the past. Yet we have moved with a 
speed that must seem bewildering to our 
enemies. 

This is a creditable performance, but it 
must not lull us into complacence for to be 
complacent in our world is to court national 
catastrophe. We live, and we shall continue 
to live through the foreseeable future, in 
great peril. We still have much to do. We 
still have much to learn, and we must con- 
stantly be on guard against certain defects 
in our national character. 

Our principle defect, given the kind of 

world in which we live, is that we are a 
hundred-yard-dash nation. No people can 
beat us at this distance. But our enemy is 
a plodder and he will not run our kind of 
race, 
Right now he is trying to push down to 
the Persian Gulf by bringing about the col- 
lapse of Iran. But this is no new Russian 
aim. It is, on the contrary, an aim centuries 
old; an aim largely frustrated in the past 
by British arms and British diplomacy. 

So, too, the Russian aim to dominate the 
world is not new. You will find, if you look 
into it, that Russian writers and thinkers 
have long held that it is Russia’s mission 
to dominate the world, believing as the Ger- 
mans believed a little while ago, that they 
are superior to all other peoples. In this 
respect the czar and commissar are one, 

We must understand something of the 
nature of the enemy if we are to stand firm 
against him. One part of his nature is that 
he is infinitely patient as he is infinitely 
crafty. The Russian does not count time as 
we count it in seconds, minutes, hours, days, 
months, or even years. He counts it in 
decades and centuries. Ours, for example, 
is the only radio system in the world that 


_ appeasement. 


operates upon split-second accuracy. Hence, 
however, difficult for us, we shall have to 
learn patience, 

As a people we like to tackle a job, do it, 
and go on to the next job. This makes sense 
on the farm, ranch, or in the factory. But 
it does not make sense in international af- 
fairs. So it was that, once the war was over 
in 1945, we did not even stop to bring about 
an orderly demobilization of the mightiest 
fighting force the world has ever seen. On 
the contrary, as General Marshall reported 
to the Nation, we hysterically disbanded it. 
In our haste we, unfortunately, left our 
weakened friends dangerously exposed to the 
Russians, who did not demobilize a man. We 
left vacuums into which Russians could rush. 
We left our late allies wondering whether we 
were children—prodigiously gifted children, 
to be sure, but with the wavering uncertain- 
ty of children who, tiring of spinning tops, 
start playing marbles or making daisy chains. 
Our friends have never been suspicious of 
our intentions. But they have been often 
fearful of our steadfastness once the guns 
had stopped firing. 

Let me state the specific case. This Na- 
tion is pursuing the doctrine of containment 
of Russian communism. Note the word 
“containment.” It does not mean attempting 
to smash it by war. It means containing it 
through peaceful methods, so far as possible, 
in order to bring about a state of peace with- 
out another war. The doctrine implies pa- 
tience; meeting and countering the enemy at 
various points in the world; frustrating him; 
throwing him off balance; impeding him. 
This is not a short-term program. It is a 
long-term program whose grand aim is to 
bring us victory and avoid a catastrophic war. 
By its very nature it cannot effect decisive 
results today or tomorrow. By its very na- 
ture there will be times in its execution when 
none but the practiced eye can see that it is 
accomplishing anything. By its very nature 
also, it is a saving program for us. If it 
should eventually succeed, we shall have 
saved our country and the free world from 
the unspeakable horrors of atomic war. If 
it should unfortunately fail, it will have 
bought time for us to so prepare that we 
shall emerge victorious from a war. Yet its 
success depends upon a commodity that has 
nearly always been in short supply among 
us—patience. 

Similarly, the program demands that we 
deal with allies who are of various kinds 
and of various minds. Suppose that you 
were, say, a Dane instead of a Texan. He 
is 20 minutes by air from Russian bases, 
Isn’t it reasonable, therefore, that he 
should regard war with Russia in a different 
light than you, as a Texan, regard it? He 
is almost sure to be smashed along with his 
family. You are almost sure not to be 
smashed. Yet the Danes—and this is true 
of nearly all of the peoples of Western Eu- 
rope—are going along with us in the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization, running pro- 
digious risks of destruction in the case of 
war. 

Consider this also with respect to our 
Western European allies. Some people have 
said that Western Europe expects us to 
fight its battles for it; that we are foolish 
suckers, This absurd charge is demonstra- 
bly false. The population of Western Eu- 
rope is just about twice our population, 
They, therefore, must and will supply most 
of the troops, although we may have to sup- 
ply most of the arms. But—and this is the 
point—the deadly seriousness of Western 
Europe’s intentions is proved by the fact 
that they ask us to send American troops 
at all. By so doing, they demonstrate two 
things. The first is that they do not intend 
to appease Russia, for the presence of our 
troops in Western Europe is notice of deter- 
mined resistance to communism instead of 
Second, and most impor- 
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tant, by asking us to send troops Euro- 
peans are inviting us to make their towns 
and cities and homes and countryside the 
primary battleground of the war if it should 
come. Still there are people among us who 
seem to prefer to fight the war along the 

Missouri River rather than the Marne. 

7 I don’t think that cnyone here is foolish 
enough to ask if these allies are worth while. 
But I shall answer the question anyway. 
The population of Western Europe, I repeat, 
is twice our own and considerably more 
than that of Russia proper. Its gifted 
people contain thousands of scientists and 
technicians of the highest skill. Let us re- 
member that we have no monopoly of 
brains, ideals, or love of freedom. They 
have a workshop second only to ours. They 
belong to our common western civilization; 
their religious and political faiths are akin 
to our own. In their own home territories 
and their colonies abroad, they control bases 
and air bases without which we would be 
enormously handicapped if not rendered im- 
potent in a war with Russia. They are, in 
short, indispensable to us as we are indis- 
pensable to them. 

Naturally they don't always see eye to eye 
with us about everything. We must, there- 
fore, counsel with them, aid them, encour- 
age them, understand their point of view, 
realize that history and geography have 
made their development different from ours, 
know that their interests often conflict with 
ours, This, too, requires patience, skill, 
tact, compromise, and the saving of bricks 
to throw at our enemies, not our friends. 

There is another factor that I'd like to 
consider briefly, It is this. The hallmark 
of being adult is that a man understands 
he must pay a price for everything he wants. 
Once he understands this, he is at peace with 
himself and the world. No price is too high 
to pay for freedom. Who can put a dollars- 
and-cents value on the life of a single Amer- 
ican lost in battle? What price would not 
any American mother pay to have back her 
son lost in the last war? Wha’ price, in 
another respect, did our forefathers pay so 
that they might bequeath this great country 
to us? - What price, then, are we willing to 
pay so that we may pass it on, great and 
free, to those who come after us? A high 
standard of living is a desirable thing. But 
more desirable—and more enduring—is a 
high standard of life. 

You young people who are being graduated 
here today will shortly for the first time, 
so to speak, go out into life. Its primary 
condition is struggle. It is also a great chal- 
lenge and a great opportunity to live in a 
land that is so free that every man, woman, 
and child can do what he or she wants to do, 
say wnat they want to say, write what they 
waat to write, so long as in the doing of these 
taings they do not deprive others of exer- 
cising the same rights and prerogatives and 
the same privileges. You are free to choose 
your own course, 

You know from your studies that many 
groups of men and many species cf animals. 
birds, and plants, have disappeared from the 
earth because they could not adapt them- 
selves to changing circumstances. This Na- 
tion, as I said before, has only recently gone 
out into life as it came for the first time 
into the turbulent stream of history. It, 
too, must understand that the first law of 
life is struggle; the second the necessity to 
adapt itself to changing circumstances, 

We have been an immensely fortunate 
people and I do not think that we have been 
unworthy of our gifts. The incidents of 
geography and space and the fact that others 
kept the peace of the world so long enabled 
us to grow and spread and become in time 
the world’s mightiest power. 

Founding this country in freedom, and 
dedicating it o freedom, we have subscribed, 


and continue to subscribe to the highest 
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ideals of western civilization. Now this 
civilization is in imminent peril as it faces 
a very real threat to its existence at the 
hands of ruthless totalitarians. 

The threat comes at a time when we are 
the world’s mightiest power. Far from be- 
wailing our fate, therefore, I think we should 
regard it as a high privilege that we have 
become the great defender of the faith; the 
best hope on earth. I have no doubt, God 
willing, that we shall prevail. 


Foreign Wool Producers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WESLEY A. D’EWART 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 6, 1951 


Mr. D'EWART. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
_to call attention to a press release from 
the New York Times of May 22, 1951, 
having to do with foreign wool producers, 
This release has been placed in the rec- 
ord of hearings on the Defense Produc- 
tion Act by Senator SCHOEPPEL, and I feel 
it deserves wider attention than it may 
receive in the hearing. It is date-lined 
Canberra, Australia, May 21, by the 
Reuters News Service. The caption 
reads as follows: Wool's ‘big four’ to 
bolster prices; Britain, South Africa, 
Australia, and New Zealand agree on 
minimum support plan.” 

The body of the story reads as fol- 
lows: 

Britain, Australia, New Zealand, and 
South Africa, which produce three-quarters 
of the world’s wool, have agreed on forming 
a joint organization to prevent wool prices 
falling below an agreed level. 

John McEwen, Australian Commerce Min- 
ister, announced today that the four com- 
monwealth countries would set up a $183,- 
000,000 fund to buy any wool which did not 
bring the agreed price at auction. 

A central authority representing all four 
countries would sit in London. Its task 
would be to recommend the minimum ac- 
ceptable price. The reserve price would not 
be changed during the season except under 
abnormal conditions, but it might be varied 
from season to season, Mr. McEwen said. 

Wool would be marketed at auction as be- 
fore, but a buyer backed by the four-power 
fund would attend and bid at the agreed re- 
serve price if commercial buyers failed to do 
so. Wool bought by the central authority 
would be held for later sale. 

Mr. McEwen said that for a start the plan 
would operate for 5 years. There was no 
provision in the agreement for any other 
countries to be admitted, and any plan in- 
volving this would need a completely new 
agreement, 

Australian sheep farmers will contribute 
more than half the total to the central fund, 
They will benefit most because they are by 
far the world’s biggest wool producers. They 
will also have a big say in fixing the reserve 
price because they will appoint 7 of 10 men 
who are to control the Australian end of the 
wool-marketing organization, : à 


Mr. Speaker, the contrast in the treat- 
ment of wcol producers in foreign coun- 
tries, as revealed in this article, to the 
treatment of American wool producers 
by the Federal Government is so striking 
that it deserves the serious consideration 
of every one of us. 


First, the so-called Big Four wool-pro- 
ducing countries, Australia, New Zea- 
land, South Africa, and the United King- 
dom, producing three-fourths of the 
world’s wool supply, have taken steps to 
increase their production by placing a 
floor under the price of wool. In the 
United States, production is discouraged 
by putting a ceiling on the price of wool 
produced by American sheep growers. 

Second, these countries, producing 75 
percent of the world’s wool supply, have 
a virtual monopoly and can force us to 
pay whatever price they desire. Experi- 
ence has proved that there is no substi- 
tute for wool as a strategic military ma- 
terial. Because of the 45-percent de- 
crease in our breeding stock since 1942, 
we are not able to supply even one-third 
of our domestic needs. Even if we 
denied any wool to civilians, we could 
not supply one-half of our military 
needs. The tragedy is that this need not 
be the case. Given an incentive to pro- 
duce, without Government regulations 
and red tape, the American wool industry 
could meet all of the present military re- 


quirements and have a real effect on the 


world wool market. For more informa- 
tion on this subject. I refer you to the 
statement of the National Wool Growers 
Association recently submitted to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 
The essential fact is that the agencies 
of our Government have applied ob- 
stacles rather than incentives to do- 
mrestic wool production, with the result 
that we are at the mercy of the British 
Commonwealth combine for a product 
we must have. 

Third, in handling the affairs of the 
industry in the monopoly countries the 
producers, as shown in the article, have 
something to say about the treatment 
accorded them. The press release shows 
that 7 of the 10 members of the joint 
committee board in Australia are to be 
wool producers. This is a sensible and 
constructive approach to the wool prob- 
lem. In the United States we find that 
an exactly opposite course has been fol- 
lowed, The wool producer has no voice 
in controls that have been and are be- 
ing placed upon his industry and his 
product. Even though the law requires 
that he be represented, such representa- 
tion has not been accorded the wool 
producers under the present administra- 
tors of price controls. 

Mr. W. H. Steiwer, president of the 
National Wool Growers Association, 
presented documentary evidence of this 
fact to the Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee in his statement of May 24. 

These contrasts in policy are extreme- 
ly revealing, and they should be of con- 
cern to all of us. 

It should concern us that the mobili- 
zation agencies propose to do nothing to 
correct the situation, but instead are 
prepared to pay the foreign producer of 
wool whatever price he requests, as in- 
deed they must when confronted with 
the commonwealth monopoly program, 
while continuing to deny domestic pro- 
ducers the benefit of the world market 
price. This program will come to full 
effect if Congress grants the subsidy, 
purchase, and resale authority requested 
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in the proposed extensions of the De- 
fense Production Act. 

Unwise policies of the Government 
have reduced our domestic wool industry 
to alow ebb. The folly of these policies 
is clearly demonstrated by our predica- 
ment at this time, at the mercy of the 
four-government combine I have de- 
scribed for a strategic military com- 
modity. Surely the time has come when 
our policies must be changed, when we 
should adopt a program to promote wool 
production and give ourselves some de- 
gree of self-sufficiency. This is a situ- 
ation every Member might well con- 
sider in connection with the extension 
of titles 4 and 5 of the Defense Produc- 
tion Act. 


Welcome Shriners 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. E. C. GATHINGS 


OF ARKANSAS P 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 6, 1951 


Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following editorial 
from the Jonesboro (Ark.) Evening Sun 
of May 26, 1951: 

WELCOME SHRINERS 


Jonesboro is today playing host to several 
thousand Shriners. Sahara Temple’s mid- 
year ceremonial is being held here. 

Jonesboro is going all out in extending 
a hearty welcome to the many visitors. 

Shriners are among America’s leaders in 
business and professional fields and in the 
fields of government. 

The Shriner is best known as a man who 
is helping to make the crippled child whole 
again. Today Shriners are operating 17 hos- 
pitals for crippled children. In more than 
a quarter of a century, the Shriners have 
built, equipped, and maintained these edi- 
fices to the glory of God and to all human 
kind regardless of race, creed, or color. 
Since 1922 they have administered treat- 
ment to more than 150,000 children below 
the age of 14. 

Every Shriner makes a nominal contribu- 
tion to the hospital fund each year of $2. In 
addition, many take out voluntary con- 
tributing memberships by donating $60. 
Many Shriners contribute much larger 
amounts, and the wills of Shriners frequent- 
ly include bequests for the world’s great- 
est philanthropy. 

One of the watchwords of the order is 
from the Bible: ‘Inasmuch as ye have done 
it unto one of the least of these My brethren, 
ye have done it unto Me.” 

The Sun joins in extending hearty wel- 

come to the visiting Shriners and hopes that 
the meeting here will be one of the best 
in Sahara Temple’s long and colorful his- 
tory. 
No finer tribute has ever been paid the 
Shriners for their good work in behalf of 
hospitals for crippled children than a poem 
written by the late Noble Edgar A. Guest 
which is as follows: 


“IT’S FUN 
“Oh, it’s fun to be a Shriner 
And it’s good to laugh and sing 
And nothing can be finer 
Than a Shriner's caroling; 
Eut when all the jests have failed, 
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And the laughs have died away, 
It is finer if a Shriner 

Can look across the day 

And discover that another 

Sees the sun begin to shine 

And he knows he has a brother 
In a man that's joined the Shrine, 
Oh, I know a sight that’s bigger 
Than a Shriner's jeweled pin: 

It’s a little crippled figure 

Who has found the way to grin. 
It's a little back made stronger 
Than it ever was before 

And a lighter heart and brighter 
Face a-gleaming at the door. 

It’s a spine that once was twisted 
Being made a real spine, 

And the surgeons there assisted 
By the members of the Shrine.” 


Farmers Unjustly Accused 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CECIL M. HARDEN 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 6, 1951 


Mrs. HARDEN. Mr. Speaker, some of 
the actions by the Office of Price Stabi- 
lization would indicate that the Truman 
Administration is seeking to place the 
blame for high food prices squarely on 
the backs of the American farmer. 

Any person familiar with the situation 
in which farmers today find themselves 
realizes that the farmer is just as 
troubled by high prices as is the urban 
consumer, for the farmer is a consumer 
himself. Like everyone else, he finds the 
prices he pays for the products he must 
buy are constantly running ahead of 
his income. 

I was glad to note in the June issue of 
Farm Journal, one of our leading national 
agricultural publications, that steps are 
being taken by our great farm organiza- 
tions to counteract the false propaganda 
which has been flooding out of both 
Government and  non-Government 
sources in recent months, propaganda 
designed to make the American farmer 
the goat of the administration-created 
inflation which is sapping the economic 
strength of our Nation. 

I should like at this time to call the 
attention of the House to an article by 
Robert D. McMillen, associate editor of 
Farm Journal, which details efforts un- 
der way in the State of New Jersey to 
place the true story of the farmers’ 
problems before the public. The article 
follows: 

Let’s TELL Our SipE—NeEw JERSEY SHOWS 
How A County (oR A WHOLE STATE) CAN 
Pur Across TO Crrr FOLKS THE TRUTH 
ABOUT FARM PRICES 

(By Robert D. McMillen) 

As farmers you have been getting a bad 
name in the newspapers and magazines and 
on the radio, because town people think 
high food prices are due to your greediness. 
It’s time to do something about it. 

And something can be done. It isn’t just 
& job for the big farm organizations in Wash- 
ington. It's something to be handled locally, 


too. New Jersey farmers are showing us 
how. 


Pinched between New York City and Phil- 
adelphia, New Jersey farmers find that many 


of their customers for fruit, vegetables, poul- 
try, and dairy products in those cities don’t 
understand what it takes to get food on 
city tables. So the New Jersey Farm Bureau 
is seeing to it that they are informed. 

To get that job done, the farm bureau 
hired a full-time public-relations man. He 
is Dale Moody, a 26-year-old graduate of the 
College of Agriculture at Rutgers University. 
He’s been on the job for a year and a half. 

He has 40 farmers available to speak to 
service club meetings at the drop of a hint. 

He keeps in touch with newspaper editors 
and supplies them with articles when re- 
quested. 

He has a $700 portable tape recorder to 
record radio programs, and stations in New 
York, Newark, Camden, and Trenton broad- 
cast farm bureau programs regularly. 

He gets top home economics writers from 
New York, Philadelphia, and New Jersey 
papers to visit New Jersey farms to write 
articles on various crops—how much work 
they are, and what they cost to grow. 

But the State organization doesn't try to 
do the whole job. Gloucester County, N. J., 
is an example of what can be done right in 
the county. 

Gloucester County farmers, who each year 
are guests of the Kiwanis Club at dinner, 
put on a return dinner for the city business- 
men. 

They arrange tours of farms and auction 
markets for newspaper and radio reporters 
from Philadelphia and Camden and South 
Jersey. 

The Gloucester County Farm Bureau pays 
$10 a week to a local newspaperman to 
handle local farm public relations in his 
spare time. That's really getting public re- 
lations down to where it counts. You could 
do it, too, 

This isn't all man's business, 
Women do a lot of the best work. “They 
talk more, visit more, and stick to their 
guns better than men,” says Moody. 

Mrs. Marion Brunner, of Cranbury, heads 
up a State producer-consumer relations 
committee of the Associated Women of the 
Farm Bureau. Last year her committee 
sent out 600 sets of questions and answers 
on parity, prices, and other things that puz- 
zle and sometimes enrage nonfarmers, 
These sets went to city women's clubs for 
discussion groups. (Good groups to in- 
clude—women buy most of the food in gro- 
cery stores.) 

This year farm women are appearing on 
radio and television programs to tell about 
the crops their husbands grow. 

What does it cost to do a job like this? It 
costs New Jersey Farm Bureau members 
(10,500 of them) only 70 cents apiece a year 
to pay Moody's salary, buy his equipment, 
and pay his expenses. That's mighty cheap. 

National farm organization leaders agree 
that this is a job that’s got to be done, 
Here's what they tell Farm Journal: 

“The metropolitan press has carried on a 
campaign to convince the public that the 
farmer is to blame for inflation. It is the 
urgent duty of American farm leaders and 
organizations to correct such distortions, 
and carry the true story of falling farm in- 
come and rising farm costs to the American 
people.”—James G. Patton, president, Na- 
tional Farmers Union. 

“Present confused and unjustifiable 
charges against farmers and the general ley- 
el of farm prices are based on a lack of ac- 
curate information. A great service can be 
performed by any group which will cor- 
ectly, accurately, and as completely as prac- 
tical inform its members.”—Herschel D. 
Newsom, master, the National Grange. 

“It is imperative that farmers seek ag- 
gressively to familiarize the public with ag- 
riculture’s role in the national economy, 
and develop a better understanding and 
working relationship with other segments 
of the economy.’—John H. Davis, executive 


either, 
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secretary, National Council of Farmer Co- 
operatives. 

“The job of creating better understanding 
is important. The New Jerrey Farm Bu- 
reau has demonstrated the sort of initiative 
and imagination required to work in ways 
that are most effective."—Allan B. Kline, 
president, American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion. 


Subtle Methods Infect American Minds 
With Pro-Communist Ideas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES J. KERSTEN 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 4, 1951 


Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, one of the methods of prepar- 
ing America for communism consists in 
culturing the American mind so that it 
will be disposed to accept it. This is 
done effectively by subtle means com- 
pletely undetected to its victims. 

Not long ago the American Legion 
magazine performed a public service in 
exposing the methods used among the 
reviewers of some of the New York pub- 
lishing firms to promote books with pro- 
Communist leanings and to throw cold 
water on the anti-Communist books. 
These reviewers did not praise the obvi- 
ously strong Communist books—this 
would show their hand. Rather, they 
praised those books which were only 
mildly or subtly pro-Communist—those 
that only had a few germs of Commu- 
nist ideas. In this way did they hope to 
cultivate the American mind to grad- 
ually accept Communist ideas. 

The American Legion magazine has 
done another service for the public in 
its May 1951 issue, in which it exposes 
a poisonous section which has crept into 
the well-known book, Good Reading. 

I enclose herewith the article from the 
American Legion magazine: 

You SHouLD KNOW Asour THIS Book 

(By Burton Rascoe) 

First crack out of the box, in this corner 
of your magazine, I want to warn you about 
an attractive and impressively sponsored 35- 
cent, pocket-size book called Good Reading. 

Nearly 2,000,000 copies of Good Reading 
have been sold and distributed. You will 
find it nearly everywhere—on the shelves 
of public libraries, college libraries, and mili- 
tary training camp libraries; in base hos- 
pitals, in veterans’ hospitals; on newsstands 
and in the racks where cheap reprints are 
on display in cigar stores, drug stores, sta- 
tionery stores, and Sookshops. It is to be 
found listed on bulletin boards of libraries 
among the books helpful to students and 
adults in preparing papers on current affairs, 
foreign policy, economics, labor, philosophy, 
trade relations, political ideas, and govern- 
ment. 

If you have a child of high-school or col- 
lege age, he or she may be using the recom- 
mendations in Good Reading for source ma- 
terial for term papers on Soviet Russia To- 
day, Freedom of the Press, the Problem of 
China, or the State of Capitalism in the 
Modern World. Librarians and teachers (en- 
tirely innocent, most of them, of any aim 
or desire of propagating communism, state 
socialism, as one-wordism schemes for abol- 
ishing our national sovereignty und scrap- 
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ping the Constitution) urge upon students 
and clubwomen the helpfulness of the Good 
Reading lists in preparing for classroom or 
clubroom discussions of vital topics of the 
day. 

And why not? Doesn't Good Reading bear 
on the title page the august and reassuring 
words, “Sponsored by the National Council 
of Teachers of English”? Does not the title 
page further say that the lists were prepared, 
the books described, and the suggestions 
worded “as the result of editorial discussions 
between the Committee on College Reading 
and and its advisory board”? Is not the com- 
mittee made up of a formidable list of 42 
professors and instructors in colleges of high 
standards of education? And is not the ad- 
visory board made up of what is called a big 
name list of such much-publicized person- 
ages as Thomas Mann, Clifton Fadiman, Lin 
Yutang, Carl Carmer, Norman Corwin, Cor- 
nelia Otis Skinner, Stuart Cloete, and 
Thomas Craven, some of whom have practi- 
cally made a career of getting their names 
on sponsor lists of organizations cited by 
congressional committees investigating sub- 
verslve activities as Communist fronts? 

About 96 percent of thir book is so meri- 
torious that I would recommend that part 
of it to anybody, unqualifiedly, as a stand- 
ard, pleasant, informal, unacademic intro- 
duction to general literature and as a guide 


to pleasurable and informative reading - 


among the clazsics and the near classics, 
from the Bible and Homer down to the pres- 
ent day. 

In fact, if you tore out or ignored about 
10 pages of the book, you would still have 
more than your 35 cents worth in the way of 
tips on good reading which you may have 
missed hitherto, and in the way of sugges- 
tions for repairing the gaps in your educa- 
tion. Many college presidents and depart- 
ment deans could read a few of the basic 
books listed in Good Reading to the general 
improvement of their minds and to the vast 
improvement of their written and spoken 
English. 

But 4 of those 10 pages in Good Reading 
are loaded to the gunwales with deadly mi- 
crobes of mental blight straight from the 
Marxists’ laboratories of psychological war- 
fare, and several more pages are so heavily 
infected from the same source that, when 
exposed to the infection, immature, unstable, 
or impressionable, though innocent, minds 
might well become permanently warped and 
as dangerous to American community health 
as any other infection carriers. 

Right now, before we go any further, I wish 
to exculpate and absolve Dr. Kurt Enoch, 
president, and Mr. Victor Weybright, chair- 
man of the board, of Mentor books and Sig- 
net books—under whose New American Li- 
brary of World Literature, Inc., Good Reading 
is issued—of any blame for, or even knowl- 
edge of, the germs of corruption secreted 
within this otherwise commendable publi- 
cation. 

The onus for the corrupting and objection- 
able pages and lists in Good Reading must he 
borne by the entire membership of the com- 
mittee on college reading and by the entire 
membership of the advisory board, whether 
they be of the left or the right or just pinko 
politically or mere mutton-headed joiners 
who will put their names to almost anything 
that seems designed to add to their notoriety. 

Their responsibility in this instance is 
grave, for, whether carelessly or deliberately, 
they have not only given their O. K. to books, 
pamphlets, and inflammatory matter that has 
all the earmarks of Communist propaganda, 
but they have also given their O. K. to black- 
ing out, from certain lists of recommended 
“best books,” writings by worthy authors of- 
fensive to the Communists, and of expres- 
sions of belief, opinion, and reasoning from 
facts which would allow the searcher after 
truth to weigh the arguments and arrive at 
his own conclusion about them, 


Let us take the section on politics, for 
which Holland D. Roberts, of the California 
Labor School, wrote an introduction and pre- 
pared a list of the “best books” on the sub- 
ject. We may even ignore for the moment 
the fact that Mr, Roberts was cited in the 
Tenney report for alleged subversive activi- 
ties. Mr. Roberts makes no attempt what- 
ever to appear impartial; his tone and sug- 
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approval of the American Politburo of Com- 
munist agents directed from Moscow to un- 
dermine morale and prepare the way for the 
violent overthrow of our Government. 

“Here in America,” writes Mr. Roberts, 
“George Seldes breaks a window through 
the iron curtain of our finance-dominated 
newspaper oligarchy in Lords of the Press 
and bluntly attacks reactionary elements 
now at work in the United States in Facts 
and Fascism.” He heartily recommends the 
libelous, pretty thoroughly discredited, cheap 
jackery of John Roy Carlson’s The Plotters 
as “first-hand data on attempts to organize 
hate, fear, and antidemocratic extremes.” 
He hails Seldes’ hymn of hate for capitalism 
and capitalists, One Thousand Americans, as 
a “documented study of how a few men 
control press and politics,” a manifest ab- 
surdity, inasmuch as the men listed by 
Seldes didn’t even exercise any control over 
the “happily now dead“ In Fact, a smear- 
and-hate sheet published for several years 
by Seldes, of whom Louis Budenz, formerly 
one of the culture commissars of the Com- 
munist conspiracy in America, said in signed 
affidavits, “He [Seldes] is one of those men 
without an open Communist label who was 
regarded by the Communist leadership as one 
who would always act in accordance with 
their wishes.” 

Mr. Roberts unblushingly pays high tribute 
to those badly decomposed tuberoses of 
demagogery, Henry Wallace’s Sixty Million 
Jobs, Wendell Willkie's One World, and 
Allen and Pearson’s Nine Old Men, a vituper- 
ative attack upon the Supreme Court. He 
gives unqualified approval to every pro- 
Soviet or pro-Stalin book you can think 
of—by the Moscow-loving Dean of Canter- 
bury Hewlett Johnson, Vera Micheles Dean, 
Frederick L. Schumann, Maurice Hindus, etc., 
and ignores the testimony of such anti-Com- 
munist writers as Eugene Lyons, Isaac Don 
Levine, Louis Fisher, and such disillusioned 
utopians as Brooks Atkinson and Edmund 
Wilson. : 

If you want to learn something about the 
issues at stake in China, Korea, and Man- 
churia, Mr. Roberts, Ann Rothe (compiler 
of the pamphiet recommendations) and 
Prof. Ralph Linton, of Yale, assist you in 
Good Reading by hearty recommendations 
of the work of the champions of Chinese 
communism—Edgar Snow, Owen Lattimore, 
Theodore White, Annalee Jacoby, Philip 
Jessup, and Richard Lauterbach; and they 
direct you to the pamphlets issued by the 
American Institute of Pacific Relations, East 
and West Associations, the Foreign Policy 
Association, and the Public Affairs Com- 
mittee—all favoring the Chinese Commu- 
nists and denying that the China Reds are 
influenced by Russia. 

You would never know from Good Read- 
ing that there were any arguments in favor 
of the Chinese Nationalists, our allies in the 
last war, or that any pro-American and anti- 
Communist writers on the problem in Asia 
existed, such as George E. Sokolsky, Gen. 
Patrick Hurley, W. H. Chamberlin, Arthur 
Steiner, Freda Utley, David Dallin, and 
Albert Wittvogel. 

In the departments of anthropology, soci- 
ology, economics, and international affairs, 
of which Professor Linton, J. H. McKee, and 
H. Wetworth Eldredge are in charge and of 
philosophy, where Alain Locke is the guide, 
the list is very heavily to port. The phi- 
losophers, Hegel and Hobbes, who pave the 
way for Marx, and Marx himself are touted; 
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Locke, Adam Smith, Herbert Spencer are 
snubbed; Marx is acclaimed as having proph- 
esied the inevitable collapse of capitalism. 
Books advocating state socialism, one-world- 
ism, social planning, and regarding the in- 
dividual as a ward of the state, and books 
attacking and belittling our system of free 
economy, our constitutional form of govern- 
ment, our culture and our achievements 
abound in plenty in these lists. Conspicu- 
ously absent are such defenses of our system 
as Carl Snyder’s Capitalism, the Creator; 
Frederick Hazelett’s Dynamic Capitalism?, 
Henry Hazlitt’s Will Dollars Save the World? 
or any book or pamphlet by such noted pub- 
licists and historians as Harry Elmer Barnes, 
John Chamberlain, Garet Garrett, Rose Wild- 
er Lane, John T. Flynn, E. Parmelee Prentice, 
or Lewis Haney. 

Such pieces of shoddy are touted as Morris 
L. Ernst’s The First Freedom, described as 
arguing that monopoly in press, radio, and 
motion-picture theaters threatens freedom 
of information for the people, but is actually 
only a rambling and almost incoherent re- 
hash of stuff from Seldes’ 1,000 Americans, 
Brandeis’ essays on corporate control and 
Lundberg’s Sixty American Families; Com- 
munist-slanted novels and fictional biogra- 
phies of the admitted card-carrying Com- 
munist, Howard Fast, are ranked among the 
great books of the world; and the report 
of the Hutchins Commission on the Freedom 
of the Press, which even the Luce publica- 
tions, which financed the venture to the tune 
of $200,000, dismissed as superficial and in- 
conclusive, is recommended whereas even 
such a sound and representative work as 
Lee's History of American Journalism is ig- 
nored. 

Incidentally Frank Hughes’ recently pub- 
lished Prejudice and the Press is a fully doc- 
umented utter refutation of the Hutchins 
Commission-Ernst-Seldes contentions and a 
sensational disclosure of the real purpose of 
the Commission, which was to provide argu- 
ments for legislation to bring the press under 
the whip of a clique of state (and later inter- 
national) commissars for regulating and 
disciplining the press and our other channels 
of information. i 

The corrupting of Good Reading at a vital 
spot seems to be another achievement by the 
devious and subtle methods of the Politburo's 
Culture Commissars in America, whereby 
they spot a good thing and work to get those 
who are pliable, or sympathetic to Commu- 
nist aims, into ‘key positions for the spread 
of ideas favorable to communism. Good 
Reading grew out of one of the most popular 
courses ever inaugurated in an American 
college—the course established by John Ers- 
kine at Columbia in 1920 for the enjoyment 
and discussion of 100 basic classics. The 
plan was adopted elsewhere; additions to the 
lists were suggested by teachers and puplis 
until there were over 600 titles culled from 
the suggestions of 1,638 students and teach- 
ers in 55 colleges. 

The stuff was all standard, time tested, 
and ageless until the heyday of the Popular 
Front when it was profitable and popular to 
be a “parlor pink” or a starry-eyed devotee 
to “the cause“ —a situation which the cul- 
ture commissars fostered and made use of 
in inculcating and sinister fashion especially 
after Hitler broke the pact with Stalin, where- 
upon (as Budenz wrote) “the war effort was 
to be played up,” publicity campaigns were 
to be organized to exploit sympathizers and 
fellow travelers, as well as party members, 
as “great novelties,” “great brains” of radio, 
movies, and the theater and to blackout, 
with calumny, lies, whispering campaigns, 
and economic pressure every writer or per- 
former in the arts who could not be used 
by the Commies or was opposed to them. 

One of the “great brains” who was sud- 
denly shot into prominence by the organ- 
ized ballyhoo in newspapers, magazines, and 
over the air was Norman Corwin, the wonder 
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boy of radio, soon more publicized than those 
other miracle men, Orson Welles, Paul Robe- 
son, and Archibald MacLeish put together. 
Alleged to have foregone a “fabulous Holly- 
wood offer,” Corwin joined the Office of Facts 
and Figures (later the OWI, under Elmer 
Davis) as scripter of pseudo-poetical “pa- 
triotic” dramas in which “our noble ally, 
Russia” was hymned with ecstatic praise and 
the causes of Earl Browder and Harry Bridges 
were identified with the causes of the signers 
of the Declaration of Independence. 

Corwin, who, as an adviser to the Good 
Reading Committee on Collegiate Reading, 
shares with his fellow members the shock- 
ing responsibility for the Marxist taint of 
the book, is now Chief of Special Projects 
of United Nations Radio at a handsome sal- 
ary and a fat budget—all of which comes 
out of your pocket, sir, as taxpayer. Cam- 
paigning for the release of the Hollywood 
writers jailed for contempt of Congress, Cor- 
win has recently announced his contempt 
for radio and TV audiences who want noth- 
ing, he says, except low-level mediocrity, cit- 
ing as an example the popularity of Arthur 
Godfrey, whom he sneered at as “garrulous 
Godfrey” at the very time when Commander 
Godfrey, at 47, was testing jet planes in 
maneuvers to qualify for combat service in 
spite of his age. 

Nothing can be done about the nearly 
2,000,000 copies of Good Reading now in cir- 
culation except for others to spread the warn- 
ing to teachers and librarians that a rather 
vital 4 percent of the book is loaded with 
anti-American and Marxist poison. The pub- 
lishers are ordering a revision of the text and 
lists in compliance with complaints already 
received; but the new edition cannot be ready 
for nearly a year. Meanwhile I do hereby 
formally accuse the board and the committee 
of gross negligence of their public responsi- 
bility, in failing to detect and screen out the 
inflammatory viruses. If their sponsorship 
of the complained-of matter was not wanton 
carelessness, their action is deliberately sub- 
versive, 


Welcome Assistance 
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HON. E. C. GATHINGS 


i OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
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Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orD, I include the following editorial from 
the Jonesboro (Ark.) Evening Sun of 
May 29, 1951: 

WELCOME ASSISTANCE 

The American Legion is preparing to wago 
a Nation-wide campaign against narcotics, 
The campaign will begin with a 2-day con- 
ference in New York in June. Experts will 
survey methods of combating addiction, in- 
cluding the possibility of using the 17,500 
Legion posts in the Nation as centers where 
addicts may register for hospital treatment. 

So grave is the problem that the aid of all 
citizens must be sought, particularly a group 
as influential and well organized as the 
Legion. The New York conference will in- 
clude a study of Federal and State laws on 
the sale and use of drugs and the penalties 
provided for illegal distribution. 

The Legion’s interest in narcotics, its de- 
sire to learn more about the problem and the 
adequacy of existing facilities for treating 
addicts, as well as its plans for constructing 
additional facilities, are preliminaries to 
what may be the most useful puble service 
in the Legion's history. 


To those who have already studied the 
problem, it has appeared that facilities for 
treating addicts and penalties for the ped- 
dling which creates addicts are both inade- 
quate. The Legion can be of great help in 
repairing both deficiencies. But it is not an 
easy task which it is undertaking. The bat- 
tle against addiction, which was going fav- 
orably for years, seems to have entered a 
stalemate. 


Water Above the Dam 
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Mr. ENGLE. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
recommend to the Members of Congress 
an excellent editorial on the controver- 
sial central Arizona project which was 
published in the Washington Post on 
June 5, 1951. 

The Post correctly points out that the 
Icgal dispute over the rights to waters of 
the Colorado River should be settled be- 
fore this gigantic reclamation project, 
for which there might well be no water, 
is authorized, 

That is the position taken by President 
Truman and by the House Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs, and, as the 
Post states, is the only position that 
makes sense, 

The complete editorial, which I hope 
my colleagues will read, herewith fol- 


lows: 
Water ABOVE THE DAM 


No resource in the West is more precious 
than water. For nearly 30 years California 
and Arizona have been arguing about the 
apportionment of the insufficient waters of 
the Colorado River so as to irrigate their 
fertile but parched lands, and this argument 
now comes to a head in the central Arizona 
project bill before the Senate. The bill 
would provide for a series of dams and canals 
for irrigation and hydroelectric power to en- 
able Arizona to use water from the Colorado 
and release other water for use in New Mex- 
ico. This newspaper has particular sym- 
pathy with Arizona in its effort to cope with 
the problem of a falling water table caused 
by overuse of what water is available. We 
do not believe, however, that the central 
Arizona project bill, as presently constituted, 
approaches the problem on the basis of first 
things first. 

At the root of the controversy are the con- 
flicting interpretations of the Colorado River 
compact of 1922 which apportioned specific 
amounts of water to upper and lower basin 
States. (Additional water is allocated to 
Mexico by treaty.) Questions in dispute are 
whether the allocations are absolute, how 
to divide the surplus water, how to assess 
evaporation, and how Arizona is to be charged 
for water used from the Gila River. Sen- 
ator MCFARLAND, who is sponsoring the bill 
along with Senator Haypen, acknowledges 
that a major purpose of the bill is to get 
a justiciable case before the Supreme Court. 
Both Senators plan an amendment forbid- 
ding any construction during the national 
emergency. 

The “gimmick” is that even if the bill 
should result in a decision by the Supreme 
Court, the Senate would have committed it- 
self to a specific course of action no matter 
how the Court made the split. As Senators 
KENOWLAND and Nrxon pointed out, there is 
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some question whether the bill would so 
narrow the issue of water rights that the 
Supreme Court would not entertain it. 
There are other ways of placing the issue 
before the Court. Both California and Ne- 
vada have introduced resolutions asking per- 
mission of Congress to carry the case to the 
Supreme Court. 

When the basic issue is settled, undoubt- 
edly some such development as the central 
Arizona project must come. In addition to 
the production of needed hydroelectric 
power, the plan contemplates the rescue of 
725,000 acres of land on which wells are 
now being overpumped. The cost is debat- 
able—the Bureau of Reclamation puts it at 
$788,000,000 and Senator KNOWLAND ulti- 
mately at $2,000,000,000; in any event, ac- 
cording to Senator MCFARLAND, the Govern- 
ment would recover 99 percent, What does 
need further investigation is Senator Know- 
LanpD’s charge that farmers would pay only 
0.3 percent of the irrigation cost, whereas 
in the central valley project of California 
they pay 52 percent. 

There is an understandable fear in Ari- 
zona that because California is relatively 
more developed, she may cite her growing 
needs as justification for more water. That 
is all the more reason to settle the basic 
issue of water rights first, without becom- 
ing involved in a complicated reclamation 
program. This is the position taken by the 
President and by the House Interior and 
Insular Affairs Committee, and to us it is 
the only position that makes sense. 


Forest Policy 
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Mr. HAGEN. Mr. Speaker, through 
all the history of our country a vital 
role has been played by our forests. Too 
often our forest policy has not been well 
defined and valuable stands of lumber 
have been lost or the rights of our citi- 
zens have been lost in too much regula- 
tion. An interesting analysis of the 
problem is set forth in the forest policy 
of the National Lumber Manufacturers 
Association, which I call to your atten- 
tion. It follows: 


Forest POLICY oF THE NATIONAL LUMBER 
MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 


Permanent lumber and other forest-using 
industries are essential to the national wel- 
fare. We recognize the vital relation of 
forest conservation to the permanency of 
such industries. We believe that in forest 
ownership, operation, and renewal, the full- 
est possible reliance upon private enter- 
prise and initiative should be continued. At 
the same time the industry recognizes an 
obligation to maintain its forest lands in 
productive condition. In order to accom- 
plish this objective, the full resources of the 
industry should be made available to fur- 
ther desirable woods practices on industry- 
owned lands as well as on other forest lands 
in private ownership. 

The fundamental necessity for continuing 
and expanding utilization of and markets for 
forest products by private industry in the 
development of permanent forest industries 
and improved forest management must be 
recognized. 

Timber is a crop. When protected from 
fire, insects, and disease, and managed for 
continuous production, a forest area is a tree 
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farm. We believe that the industry program 
of encouraging tree farms is one means of 
assuring intensive protection from fire and 
the application of improved forest-manage- 
ment practices on individual properties. This 
voluntary undertaking of private landown- 
ers, designed to assure continuous forest 
growth, has brought about a substantial im- 
provement of forest practices and should be 
continuously expanded. 

We are opposed to Federal regulation of 
private forest- management practices and 
Federal control of State forest policies. If 
the people of any State determine that pub- 
lic regulation is necessary or desirable, such 
regulation should be applied and adminis- 
tered under State law and the need or de- 
sirability of such regulation and its scope if 
undertaken should be determined in each 
State by the people of the State, without 
Federal interference or intervention. 

Protection against fire is a major need to 
assure continuous production of forest crops. 
We support the cooperative principle of pro- 
tection against fire as developed under the 
Clarke-McNary Act of 1924. This act has 
operated successfully for many years under 
joint effort of State, Federal, and private 
agencies. This cooperative program should 
be continued, but its operation should be 
regularly analyzed and reviewed jointly by 
State and Federal officials and industry rep- 
resentatives to assure its effectiveness and 
economical administration. 

Protection against insects and diseases un- 
der the Forest Pest Control Act of 1948 and 
the earlier Lee Act should be administered 
under a similar national plan which recog- 
nizes the joint responsibility of Federal, 
State, and private agencies. 

The private owners everywhere should co- 
operate in setting up an effective detection 
service, We commend the fine progress in 
technical control methods and urge further 
effort in this field. Situations are continu- 
ously arising which show that the danger of 
heavy losses from insects and disease has not 
been sufficiently appraised by either forest 
owners or foresters. Therefore, the organ- 
ization of national, regional and State ac- 
tion committees of private, State and Fed- 
eral groups is necessary to determine values 
at stake and all control needs and to give 
necessary leadership in protecting the timber 
crops threatened. Such joint groups should 
regularly analyze and review the effectiveness 
of insect and disease control efforts and 
make recommendations to a central author- 
ity to assure effective handling of the pro- 
gram on a national scale at lowest cost. 

The cooperative and educational approach 
to forest problems should be vigorously con- 
tinued on the basis of three-way collabora- 
tion by private forest owners, and State and 
Federal Governments. 

To retain the maximum possible propor- 
tion of forest land in private tax-paying 
ownership is a sound national land policy. 
Only those lands which private ownership 
cannot keep productive should be taken into 
public ownership, primarily by the States, 
and secondarily by the Federal Government. 
We further believe it to be a sound national 
land policy to exchange public lands for pri- 
vate lands, in order to consolidate both pub- 
lic holdings and private holdings so as to 
improve forest management. We favor the 
transfer of public forest lands to private 
ownership and of Federal land to State 
ownership where the public interest will be 
served; and the continuous review of the 
situation as to public ownership in each 
State by an agency representing Federal, 
State, and private interest. 

We invite all organizations and individuals 
to join in furthering the continuous produc- 
tion of forest crops through the acceptance 
and registration of commercial tree farms 
and through Keep America Green and More 
Trees for America programs, 


Seth Richardson 
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Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, the 
gentleman from Illinois (Mr. Bussey] 
has made what I deem an unwarranted 
attack against Seth Richardson, Chair- 
man of the President’s Subversive Activi- 
ties Control Board. I desire, therefore, 
to tell this House and the country just 
who he is and the record he has made. 

He was born in Iowa, the son of a 
Methodist minister who was born in New 
York. His mother was born in Indiana, 
and he spent his boyhood at Ortonville, 
Minn., where his father was stationed. 
After finishing high school, he entered 
the University of Wisconsin. In his col- 
lege days he was not only a football 
player, but one of the star pitchers on 
the Wisconsin nine. After graduation 
in 1903, he started the practice of law at 
Kenmare, N. Dak., where he remained 
for 2 years and then came to Fargo, N. 
Dak., and entered the law business with 
W. H. Barnett. He was appointed assist- 
ant State's attorney and held that posi- 
tion for 4 years. When Edward Enge- 
rud became United States district at- 
torney for North Dakota, Seth Richard- 
son became his first assistant. In 1923, 
Seth became United States district at- 
torney for North Dakota under appoint- 
ment by President Harding, and was re- 
appointed by President Coolidge. 

In 1929 he was appointed Special 
Assistant Attorney General of the United 
States by President Hoover. During his 
tenure in this position he was sent to the 
Philippine Islands to make a study of the 
crime situation in the islands. When the 
Roosevelt administration came into 
power, he entered the practice of law 
here in the city of Washington in part- 
nership with Joe Davies. 

In 1945 he was selected by the Senate 
as attorney to the Investigation Commit- 
tee of the Pearl Harbor Disaster. Fol- 
lowing that service, he was appointed 
Chairman of the President’s Loyalty Re- 
view Board, and later became Chairman 
of the President’s Subversive Activities 
Control Board, which position he now 
holds. 

The gentleman from Illinois says that 
Mr. Richardson is incompetent and a 
tool of the administration. Here the 
gentleman is grossly in error, Mr. 
Richardson has never been the tool of 
any person. All who know him here in 
the legal profession regard him as one 
of the outstanding lawyers of this coun- 
try, just as we regarded him as a lawyer 
in North Dakota. 

In World War I, at the age of 38 years, 
with a bright prospect ir the law before 
him, he quit the law business and en- 
listed in the service of his country. He 
was not drafted—he went as he deemed 
it his duty to do so. At the conclusion 
of the war, he was discharged as a cap- 
tain of infantry. 
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All his background proves Mr. Rich- 
ardson to be an outstanding American 
citizen, honest and loyal to the core. 
His ability has never been questioned, 
except by the gentleman from Illinois. 

One of the specific counts leveled 
against Mr. Richardson by the gentle- 
man from Illinois is that Remington 
was cleared by the President’s Loyalty 
Review Board while Richardson was 
Chairman of that Board. This investi- 
gation occurred in 1949, and since Rem- 
ington’s association with Communist 
organizations had been rumored a care- 
ful check was made back to 1943, or a 
period of 6 years of Government service, 
and neither Mr. Richardson nor the 
FBI could find a substantiation of this 
charge. The FBI was requested by Mr. 
Richardson to make a fine-toothed- 
comb investigation, which was done, 
Later, at a hearing in New York, Rem- 
ington was asked if he had ever been 
a Communist and his answer was “No.” 
He was indicted and tried and convicted 
as proof was made that in 1942 he had 
belonged to a Communist organization. 
He was convicted for perjury and swear- 
ing falsely to that question. But noth- 
ing in Remington’s record from 1943 to 
1949 showed him connected in any way 
with any Communist organization. 

If the gentleman from Illinois will cite 
other particulars in regard to the failure 
of Mr. Richardson to perform his duties 
on this Board, I am sure each and every 
charge will be answered. 

I am making this answer to the gen- 
tleman from Illinois, not in the defense 
of an old political associate, but entirely 
in the interests of fair play. Mr. Rich- 
ardson has never been a close political 
associate of mine, but I do not like to 
see a good, loyal, conscientious, able, and 
honest man thrown to the wolves by one 
who speaks with prejudice and bias on a 
set of facts about which he—appar- 
ently—knows nothing. A Congress- 
man should be more careful than any 
other person in making condemnations 
to the injury of others, for a Congress- 
man is not answerable for his state- 
ments made on the floor of the House. 
This privilege should never be abused, 
No Member of Congress should make 
any statement on the floor of Congress 
which he would be afraid to make any- 
where else. 


How Penny Post Started 
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Mr. HAGEN. Mr. Speaker, as the 
Congress begins debate on proposals to 
increase postal rates, I think we should 
carefully consider all phases of the postal 
service as it affects the people of the 
United States. The penny post card 
has become an institution by which hun- 
dreds of thousands of plain people are 
able to communicate at the lowest pos- 


_sible cost. 
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A clipping from the Fertile Journal at 
Fertile, Minn., dramatizes the impor- 
tance of the penny post card to those 
who use it most extensively. I hope the 
Members will read this little piece of 
information on how the penny post card 
was started, It is interesting and in- 
formative. 

The clipping follows: 


How PENNY Post STARTED 


It is said that Roland Hill, the English 
postal reformer, got his idea of cheaper post- 
age from what he learned from a girl. He 
happened to hear her when she received a 
letter from the postman. As she held it in 
her hand and looked carefully at it she 
asked the cost of the postage. This was in 
the days when the recipient paid the cost. 
When told that the cost was a shilling, she 
returned the letter to the postman, saying 
she could not afford to pay it. When the 
postman departed the girl confessed to Mr, 
Hill that there was no message in the letter 
for her. The message was on the outside in 
cipher marks. She and her brother were so 
poor that they had invented that way of 
communicating. Mr. Hill, feeling that a 
postal system that encouraged people to com- 
mit petty fraud was a bad system, began 
to work for a lower postal rate. After much 
opposition he achieved success. It is to him 
‘that we owe the idea of universal cheap 
postage. 


A Christian’s Political Platform 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOSEPH R. BRYSON 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 6, 1951 


Mr. BRYSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I attach hereto 
an editorial from my home-town news- 
paper, the Greenville (S. C.) Piedmont, 
which comments upon and includes a 
portion of a sermon delivered by my 
pastor, Rev. Nathan C. Brooks, of Earle 
Street Baptist Church. The theme of 
this message is most timely at this par- 
ticular time. The editorial is as follows: 


A CHRISTIAN'S POLITICAL PLATFORM 


In our frequent periods of preoccupation 
with the problems of self-government among 
our people we have frequently deplored the 
many instances of low morality and dema- 
goguery in public office. We have sought to 
urge our Christian citizens to get more of 
their kind into public office. 

We have at hand a recent sermon by the 
Reverend Nathan C. Brooks, pastor of the 
Earle Street Baptist Church, in which he 
takes something of the same line and in 
which he sets forth what he aptly calls the 
Christian’s Political Platform. The sermon 
has been endorsed by the pastors’ confer- 
ence of the Greenville Baptist Association 
and presented to the Piedmont by them, 
Here it is: 

“Many people have a perverted idea about 
Christianity and the message of Jesus. To 
some, being Christian seems to mean going 
to church on Sunday and saying a hearty 
‘Amen’ to the hymns, prayers, and sermons, 
Then, having attended to that department of 
life, they leave it until the next Sunday and 
enter other compartments of life where busi- 


ness, politics, and daily living are given at- 
tention, Religion and the rest of life are 
kept separate. Faith in God is something 
tacked on. It is a sort of spiritual shower 
bath, One puts it on or takes it off like a 
coat. 

“The teaching of Jesus, on the other hand, 
makes it clear that to follow the Son of God 
is to find life. His message emphasizes the 
oneness and wholeness of life, and the cer- 
tainty that allegiance to God is primary and 
central. The man who is a Christian is a 
Christian all the time, every day, and in every 
phase of life. 

“Following the false reasoning of the com- 
partmental Christian far too many men can 
find no point at which the words ‘Christian’ 
and ‘political’ can meet. And for a minister 
to suggest as a topic, ‘The Christian’s Polit- 
ical Platform,’ strikes some as outright 
heresy. Of course, the suggestion that the 
church should become a political party, or 
that church and state should be united, is 
immediately rejected by any New Testament- 
guided Christian. But the man or woman 
who is really following Jesus, follows Him in 
business, and the home, and politics. Yes, 
and in politics. 

“It has become somewhat customary in 
America for candidates for public office to 
state their purposes and beliefs in govern- 
mental affairs. Sometimes Christian people 
have found themselves embarrassed in at- 
tempting to exercise their rights as citizens 
of the state because of the urging of men 
whose platforms do not measure up to the 
Christian ideal. These men have been say- 
ing to Christian people, ‘Come over and 
stand on my platform. Come and vote for 
me.“ 

“The time is long since due, however, 
when Christian people still turn and say to 
political candidates. ‘The way to secure my 
vote is not by asking me to come to your 
platform, but by coming yourself to the 
Christian's political platform. Come and 
stand upon the teachings and principles of 
Jesus. Follow Him, making His way of life 
your way of life, and you will then be in a 
position for me to give serious consideration 
to your candidacy.’ 

“Notice briefly four of the planks that 
onzht to be in such a Christian’s political 
platform. 

“1, The Christian principle of service must 
be recognized. All too often the motive guid- 
ing the man in political life is not service 
but self-interest—personal advancement, 
personal gain, personal privilege, personal 
power. The ‘peepuls’ friend’ ie far too often 
the ‘politician’s friend.’ The handshaking 
friendliness of election time may disappear 
in the drab days of office holding. 

“How different was the emphasis of Jesus. 
When James and John sought special recog- 
nition (Mark 10: 35), it was rightly denied 
them. The Master said, “Ye know that they 
who are accounted to rule over the gentiles 
lord it over them; and their great ones exer- 
cise authority over them. But it is not so 
among you; but whosoever would become 
great among you, shall be your minister; and 
whosoever would be just among you, shall 
be servant of all, for the Son of Man also 
came not to be ministered unto, but to 
minister, and to give His life as ransom for 
many.’ 

“The politician’s recognition of this prin- 
ciple and spirit of service must manifest 
itself not merely in word, but in practice. 

“2. The Christian value of personality 
must be acknowledged by that man who 
stands upon the Christian's political plat- 
form. A common falling among men in 
public life is to see individuals only as so 
many votes. If that vote can be bought, 
or if the person can be forced to vote a cer- 
tain way, well and good. 
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“Jesus, however, recognizes the supreme 
worth of each individual personality. Any- 
thing that destroys or degrades that person- 
ality is wrong and out of place. A woman 
by a Samaritan well may be cast out by so- 
ciety, but not by Jesus. A despised tax col- 
lector transformed by Him becomes the in- 
strument to record the Gospel of Matthew. 
An impulsive fisherman can become Peter 
the Pentecost preacher when God has his 
life under control. 

“When the man in public office catches up 
with Jesus there is no forgotten man. There 
is no Mr. Nobody in contrast with Mr. Big. 
Instead the public figure seeks to serve all 
men alike within the sphere of his influence. 

“3. The Christian standard of morality 
must be respected. The governor of a cer- 
tain State welcomed the Southern Baptist 
Convention to a major city in his Common- 
wealth in 1937. Months later a public scan- 
dal revealed that he was mixed up in the 
vice and corruption picture in his State. A 
man who expects the full support of Chris- 
tian people must recognize that good gov- 
ernment and morality go hand in hand, 
Nations have too often fought off the ex- 
ternal enemy only to perish at the hands of 
inner corruption. 

“In America Christian people can thank 
God for the Washington who led his armies 
in prayer at Valley Forge. Our Nation can 
rejoice in a Postmaster General like John 
Wannamaker, who served as a Sunday school 
superintendent in Philadelphia while serv- 
ing his Nation in Washington. Despite the 
revelations of crime investigators, there are 
still men in America who put principle and 
righteousness and God first, 

“4. Separation of church and State 
must be maintained. History tells its own 
story at this point. When church and State 
united in Constantine, what seemed a bless- 
ed victory became the door to ecclesiastical 
and political night. Those who have suffered 
persecution through the years cry out to a 
present day America to cherish its heritage 
of religious freedom. Let men in public office 
be Christians to the core, but never let them 
even for a moment use public trust as a 
means to force. religious convictions upon 
them. Religion so propagated is dangerous. 

“It is one thing to be elected by the people. 
It is another thing to be selected by God. 
The early disciples knew two fine men, either 
one of whom could take Juda’s place as an 
apostle. Their choice was made through 
prayer and the seeking of God's will. Mat- 
thias was called to the vacancy. Even so, 
today, true Christians seek to cast their 
votes for men whom they believed God would 
have them to name for public office. They 
would like to make their choice under God's 
direction from men who stand upon the 
Christian’s political platform.” 

It is hard, of course, for a minister to 
say or do anything that is not stamped, 
in the public mind, with his ministerial 
role. He cannot without difficulty speak or 
act as a private citizen, But there is a 
place in politics—which we define as the 
art and science of Government—for more 
men of true Christian principles who are 
willing to serve in a spirit of self sacrifice. 
There are many such men in public office, 
especially in our State, but there need to be 
more. 

Christian leaders, including ministers, 
must be the ones to do something about it, 
even at the risk of receiving the familiar 
criticism aimed at preachers in politics. 

We are afraid the problems of self-govern- 
ment are beginning to discourage the peo- 
ple and when they become completely dis- 
couraged, our Government will be in even 
greater danger. Government is the guaran- 
tor of all freedom, including freedom of re- 
ligion, and if free government falls all of our 
freedoms will fall with it. 
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Today’s Challenge to Youth 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 6, 1951 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, it is with 
a great deal of pride and also with a 
great sense of responsibility that I sub- 
mit to the Members of this Congress the 
remarks of Cornelius Kelliher, a boy 14 
years of age, made at the meeting of the 
National Capital Optimist Club on 
Wednesday, May 9, 1951. 

The statement made by this boy should 
by an eye opener to all of us, and should 
make us aware of our tremendous re- 
sponsibility toward youth. 

The statement follows: 

Topay’s CHALLENGE TO YOUTH 
(By Cornelius Kelliher) 


Today’s youth struggles under heavy re- 
sponsibilities and grave problems. We ap- 
preciate all of the help we receive in trying 
to cope with the challenge of our day. Our 
schools offer us 12 years of guidance toward 
goals of maximum self-realization, improved 
human relationships, adequate economic 
security, and enduring civic responsibility. 
Our churches offer guidance in the spiritual 
areas of life. These purposes must be im- 
portant because the school, the church, the 
press, and the public forum direct a con- 
tinuous challenge to us to accept the re- 
sponsibilities and meet the problems in- 
volved in striving for these ideals. Such tre- 
mendous goals for our lives are staggering 
as well as challenging. While we are not 
lacking in courage or eagerness to face our 
problems, we are not yet fully prepared for 
the responsibilities which the heritage of 
the past has given to us. We are old enough 
to have gained some knowledge from our 
teachers, our parents, and our church lead- 
ers. We are not old enough to have gained 
enough experience to transform our knowl- 
edge into understanding. We look to you, 
our elders, to be patient enough to allow us 
opportunity to become mature at an adult 
level. We also look to you to give us the 
chance to live our lives to the full flower of 
manhood and womanhood. You have given 
us ideals for which to live. We need more 
than ideals. We need your demonstration 
of living out these ideals in practical every- 
day life. Since we will try to walk where 
you walk, it will be doubly hard for us to 
succeed unless you lead us in paths of truth, 
justice, brotherhood, service, and righteous- 
ness. The challenge is for us to follow but 
it is also for you to lead. 

Youth's adult leadership must be closely 
examined since the stakes are so high. The 
record of this leadership is not all good. In 
the second and fourth decades of this cen- 
tury the flower of the Nation’s youth was 
sacrificed in two World Wars to stabilize the 
secular and spiritual air-s of our democracy. 
Thousands of young men died that we might 
live and grow as free children. Is it too 
much for us to ask you to insure for us the 
privilege of living for a cause rather than 
dying on land, or sea, or in the air? Our 
hope for living is in the hands of today's 
men and women. We are young and we want 
to live. 

We recognize that there are many derelict 
and delinquent youth today. A visit to our 
juvenile courts and our prisons demonstrates 
this. Both are filled with young men whose 
sense of values has been warped but these 
young men are at fault for doing the same 
things which the Kefauver committee ex- 
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posed. We need a better example—a life 
pattern more consistant with the ideals 
which have been passed on to us. Demon- 
strate these ideals and we will follow your 
example. 

Our greatest hope for a successful future 
is the care of our parents working together in 
the home on our behalf. Too many homes 
are broken and too many parents are in the 
divorce courts for us to feel secure about 
our future. Demonstrate the building of 
enduring homes and we will follow your ex- 
ample. 

A knowledge of and a disposition to follow 
right rather than wrong—is virtue, but vir- 
tue is not first in our lives: politically, 
socially, or economically. Demonstrate the 
practice of the ideals of virtue and we will 
follow your example. 

We would not bring so grave a challenge 
except that we are troubled by the dim pros- 
pects of our future. Visit our schools and 
witness our drills in preparation for the 
dreaded atom or hydrogen bomb attack. In 
every corridor and by every wall we prostrate 
ourselves, and cover our heads and there, we 
fearfully wait for the all clear. Devastating 
bombs may not fall upon us but other forces 
seek our destruction. It is in the power of 
the adult generation of this day to turn our 
fears into faith and to fill our hearts with 
hope for our tomorrow. We do not fail to 
recognize what has been and is being done 
for us. We believe that there is a way for 
our hopes to be fulfilled. You have helped 
us and you can help us. You should help 
us. We will accept the challenge of our 
day if you will demonstrate your ideals and 
underwrite our hopes for tomorrow. 


Training Foreign Students in Democracy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HAROLD C. HAGEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 6, 1951 


Mr. HAGEN. Mr. Speaker, it was my 
privilege recently to call to the attention 
of the Members of both Houses the ne- 
cessity for training foreign students in 
the American way of life, and I sub- 
mitted a program to that end. Among 
the editorial comment favorable to this 
proposal I call your attention to a recent 
editorial in the State Journal at Lansing, 
Mich. It follows: 

DOLLARS AREN'T ENOUGH 


It is hard for a rich man to enter the 
kingdom of heaven, the Scriptures say. And 
it can be added that it is quite as difficult 
for him to gain the understanding and 
friendship of his less wealthy brother men, 

Because nations are not different from in- 
dividuals in this respect, the United States 
finds itself today in the position of a rich 
uncle who is feared and distrusted by many 
of the world’s peoples. This fact is espe- 
cially regrettable in view of the magnani- 
mous gestures of Uncle Sam over the genera- 
tions, most striking of which has been the 
Marshall plan. 

We have ourselves to blame for this atti- 
tude. We are a rich country, and we haven't 
cared who knew it. We have not met the 
ideological challenges of recent years with 
the thoroughgoing energy of our founding 
fathers, but instead have become like the 
millionaire’s son who thinks his dad’s bank 
account will take care of everything. 

In short, the American people have taken 
on a money-to-the-rescue complex, We are 
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trying to fight our battles with dollars— 
particularly the battle against communism. 

This criticism was well expressed recently 
by Congressman Harotp C. Hacen, of Min- 
nesota. “The American system of gaining 
friends in foreign countries,” he said, “is to 
convey there billions of dollars. We cannot 
stretch our dollar indefinitely, sending it in 
billions to other countries. We are bound 
to be licked if we continue to fight their 
ideology with dollars only.” 

What is the remedy? HacGen and some 
other Congressmen are in favor of a broader 
American program to train foreign students 
in our way of life, here in the New World, 
in our own institutions of higher learning. 
They cite the Soviet system of gaining 
friends by teaching foreign students in 
Communist universities and then turning 
these graduates back to spread Marxist cul- 
ture in their home lands. 

We as a nation should do the same, Con- 
gressman HAGEN argues. The communistic 
ideology has to be fought with our ideology 
of competitive economy. We are ideological 
bankrupts if we cannot fight such a battle.” 
Our educational mills should grind out in- 
creasing numbers of foreign students trained 
as doctors, engineers, agriculturists and 
executives, who will return to their countries 
to occupy key positions, he contends. 

“Let them fight their own Communists 
with the ideology of competitive economy.” 
That is his challenge. 

There is much common sense in this view- 
point. Recently an official of the govern- 
ment of India, stopping here on a United 
Nations-sponsored tour of this country, ex- 
Pressed much the same thought. Before 
coming to this continent he said he was not 
sure whether or not the United States was 
seeking territory in Asia. But his close ac- 
quaintance with American people on their 
own soil wiped away these doubts, and he 
now asks why we have been so slow to enlist 
the activities of natives of other countries to 
carry back to their people the truth about 
American motives and economy. 

Dollars will be needed to fight commu- 
nism, But unwisely spent funds can back- 
fire and lose us friends—can turn against us 
those whose only interest is the easy money, 
not common goals. America, like the rich 
man, usually gets a poor press among those 
less fortunate in worldly goods. If the Rus- 
sian-propagandized countries in Europe and 
Asia are to learn the truth about us and 
understand our aims and our system of life, 
then it is up to us to sound off. 

We have spent some twelve billion dollars 
on the Marshall plan, and it is questionable 
how much foreign peoples have gained in 
understanding us as a result of this effort. 
A fraction of that amount would be well 
spent if it should tell the world what the 
score is, for it is time we realized that facts 
don’t speak for themselves—we have to speak 
for them, 

A truth that one does not understand be- 
comes an error, someone has said. We 
American must learn to rely more on spread- 
ing of the truth about ourselves, to win us 
foreign friends, and less on the dollars in our 
pockets. 


Iron Curtain Versus Glass Curtain 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 5, 1951 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speeker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
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the following article from the Boston 
Sunday Globe, Boston, Mass., June 3, 
1951: 


Iron CURTAIN Versus GLASS CURTAIN—OUR 
Nosy ANTICS IN LINING UP 154,000,000 FREE 
PEOPLE May FOOL THE 14 DICTATORS IN THE 
KREMLIN More THAN THEY FooL Us BY 
THEIR SECRECY, AND WE May GIVE THEM 
THE FALSE IDEA THAT WE ARE IN THE THROES 
or DIVIDING, Not UNITING 

(By James Morgan) 

The Russian spies that some good people 

believe are hiding under all the beds in this 
country must have crawled out, stretched 
themselves, and taken a much-needed vaca- 
tion these past few weeks. If they didn't, 
they should be called back to Moscow and 
have their heads taken apart. For the United 
States Government itself has been giving 
away its top-drawer secrets in the MacArthur 
inquiry. 
The stolen documents obtained by those 
now penitent errand runners for the Krem- 
lin, Whittaker Chambers and Elizabeth 
Bentley, were mere chaff in comparison with 
the stenographic reports of the hearings 
which Uncle Sam himself has been handing 
over to Tass, the Red associated press, for 
12% cents a page, or two for a quarter. This 
examination and cross-examination of five- 
star generals has been likened to a council 
of war held in sight and sound of the en- 
emy. It has been more searching, more re- 
vealing than that. Those Chiefs of Staff 
were put on a gridiron and grilled by trained 
lawyers, some of them graduate prosecuting 
attorneys. 


ONE HUNDRED AND FIFTY-FOUR MILLION 
AGAINST FOURTEEN 


At first, the witnesses were threatened 
with being jailed for contempt if they re- 
fused to divulge what was said in secret ses- 
sions, even with the President. They were 
asked to “pass on to Russia,” as General 
Bradley said, “all our intentions, all our 
thoughts, and all our capabilities.” The 
Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff testi- 
fied that this was “very harmful to our se- 
curity” and that “we are unnecessarily in- 
citing Russia to war * * * by the na- 
ture of these hearings.” 

General Bradley stated one advantage of 
open-war plans thus openly arrived at. He 
admitted that his being placed in the dock 
was something “inherent in our form of 
government. We must educate 154,000,000 
people instead of trying to get a decision 
out of 14”’—meaning the members of the 
Politburo in the Kremlin. 

The drawbacks in having an adversary 
hidden behind an iron curtain while we 
stand before a glass curtain fully exposed 
to him are obvious. Moreover, it is a mag- 
nifying glass that exaggerates our every 
move in the eyes of the rest of the world. 
Outsiders are not used, as we are, to con- 
sidering the source and not taking seri- 
ously what is said and done for partisan 
purposes. We ourselves are aware that 
every little political motion in 1951 has a 
meaning of its own directed at the 1952 
election. 

Because of their bad habit of underesti- 
mating the intelligence of the American 
people, our leaders think they have to rely 
on bogies and crises to arouse public opin- 
ion. The truth is that they themselves 
haven't the intelligence to address the good 
sense of the citizenry. The result is that 
we are the noisiest Nation under the vaulted 
sounding board of the heavens. 

FLANK THE IRON CURTAIN 

Our public men should take a course in 
Lincoln and study how that preeminent 
popular leader won the people by address- 
ing their heads, not their intestines. Take, 
for example, his Cooper Union speech in 
New York, which had much to do with his 
winning the nomination for President a few 


weeks later. It was so packed with fact and 
logic and reason that it was stripped bare of 
rhetorical fiourish. It contained none of 
the question-begging platitudes of a spell- 
binder, nor any attempt to play upon the 
prejudices of the listeners. It compliment- 
ed the audience by addressing it as if it 
were a bench of judges, and it was reprint- 
ed in full the next morning by the four 
leading newspapers of the metropolis, 

Despite our reputation for a lack of reti- 
cence, we have shown that we can keep our 
big mouth shut when need be. No secret 
ever was better kept than our $2,000,000,000 
gamble on the atom bomb and our plan for 
D-day, the greatest, most daring amphibi- 
ous operation ever risked in war. 

The worst thing about the iron curtain is 
not that it obstructs our view of Russia's 
military preparations but that it is a bar- 
rier to our communication with the Russian 
people. They are nearly akin to us. Like 
us, they have pioneered a continent and are 
of a new world. The big cabin is in their 
background also. There is no ancient 
grudge between us but a long tradition of 
friendship. 

The Voice of America seems to be improv- 
ing with experience, but there are few radios 
in Russia. There was none anywhere when 
President Wilson made himself heard above 
the roar of battle in the First World War. 
Finally, when revolt at home and defeat at 
the front compelled Austria and Germany to 
sue for peace, they turned to the master 
propagandist in the White House. At his de- 
mand that the people, not their emperors, 
must speak for those nations, down went 
thrones that had stood an age. 


MAKE RUSSIANS OUR PROPAGANDISTS 


Underground propaganda can be an effec- 
tive flank movement against the iron cur- 
tain. We have heard how the Soviet propa- 
gandists unwittingly played our game when 
they put out an anti-American film. They 
included a picture of a slum on New Tork's 
East Side to show how downtrodden we are, 
Unfortunately for them, the photograph was 
taken on a wash day and, as the audiences 
gazed pop-eyed at the heavily hung lines of 
laundry, there was a murmured exclamation, 
“How did they get all those clothes?” 

A recent news item told of an enterprising 
American opening a public laundry in Vi- 
enna, Its battery of American washing ma- 
chines so excited the housefraus who were 
used only to the method of kneeling, back- 
breaking scrubbing on stones beside the 
streams, that the perfectly innocent Yan- 
kee introducer of this labor-saving device 
was denounced as a propagandist. He was 
accused of trying to make simple folk be- 
lieve the preposterous lie that washing ma- 
chines were in common use in the United 
States. 

We might slip under the iron curtain a re- 
vised version of the old jokes on the Ford 
car, which made everyone who repeated them 
an unpaid and unsuspecting advertising me- 
dium for the tin Lizzie. We might start the 
Russians to circulating the story of a rising 
discontent, bordering on revolution among 
the wage slaves of America, because their 
heartless employers are not providing ade- 
quate parking space for the ever-increasing 
number of automobiles belonging to their 
factory workers. 


ONLY WAY TO MAKE THE WORLD SAFE FOR 
DEMOCRACY 


President Wilson's war message in 1917 
traced the cause of that conflict precisely as 
this present conflict is traceable to the exist- 
ence of “autocratic governments * * * 
which are not controlled by the will of the 
people. * Self-governed nations do 
not fill their neighbor states with spies and 
set the course of intrigue to bring about 
some critical posture of affairs which will 
give them the opportunity to strike and 
make conquests. * * * Such designs 


Diego is already overcrowded. 
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can be successfully worked out under cover 
and where no one has the right to ask 
questions. * * * They are happily im- 
possible where public opinion demands and 
insists upon full information concerning all 
the nation’s affairs. * * * The world 
must be made safe for democracy.” 

The slogan, “Make the world safe for de- 
mocracy“ was turned into a mockery by 


Hitler taking the place of a Kaiser and now 


by a Communist dictatorship replacing a 
Nazi despotism. It expresses, nonetheless, 
the great issue today, only we have learned 
from the bitter disillusionment of two 
world wars that the world cannot be made 
safe for democracy by force of arms. 

The living standard of most of the in- 
habitants of the earth must be raised be- 
fore their political standard can be raised. 
As Poor Richard said, “An empty bag cannot 
stand upright.” The world cannot be made 
safe for democracy—and peace—until a ma- 
jority of its peoples are made safe in the 
knowledge of where their next meal is com- 
ing from. 

The hearings at Washington well may give 
the Kremlin the idea that we are afraid to 
fight Russia. Not so; we are afraid to fight, 
period. This most prosperous Nation has 
the most to lose by war. The trouble is that 
too many people, including the Russian 
masses, have gained too little from peace. 


Shortage of Housing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLINTON D. McKINNON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 6, 1951 


Mr. McKINNON. Mr. Speaker, the 
district which I represent includes San 
Diego which is rapidly becoming one of 
the key aircraft and naval production 
centers of the Nation’s defense mobiliza- 
tion program. Aircraft plants in San 
Diego under contract with the Armed 
Forces today are combing the country to 
hire 12,500 additional employees. 

The big stumbling block in the hiring 
program is the lack of housing. San 
Rent 
control was abolished before the attack 
in Korea. Rents have mounted appreci- 
ably. Employees from other parts of the 
country are understandably reluctant to 
uproot themselyes and come to San 
Diego where the housing situation is so 
precarious. As a result production of 
vital aircraft is being held up. The same 
conditions are developing in other pro- 
duction centers throughout the country 
where aircraft plants are rapidly ex- 
panding, I am reliably informed. 

The International Association of 
Machinists which represents almost 70 
percent of the aircraft employees in the 
entire Nation is deeply concerned with 
this question. The IAM has been 
called upon by the industry to help re- 
cruit new workers. 

Al Hayes, president of the IAM, has 
written a letter to me and other members 
of the House Banking and Currency 
Committee which is considering rent 
control and the defense housing bills, 
H. R. 2988 and S. 349. Since the matter 
so vitally concerns my district, I am in- 
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troducing a copy of the letter which Mr. 
Hayes sent me. The letter follows: 


INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
or MACHINISTS, 
Washington, D. C., May 24, 1951. 

Dran Mr. McKinnon: On behalf of the 
great majority of the Nation’s aircraft em- 
ployees, I wish to bring to your attention a 
major problem confronting our Nation’s air- 
craft industry. The aircraft expansion pro- 
gram since the outbreak of war in Korea has 
doubled the number of employees working 
in the industry. The work force in aircraft 
must almost double again in the next sev- 
eral months if we are to fulfill present pro- 
duction goals. 

However, reports from our members in such 
widely dispersed areas as San Diego and Los 
Angeles, Calif.; Marietta, Ga.; and Hartford, 
Conn., indicate an almost complete lack of 
rental housing to take care of further expan- 
sion in such vital plants as Convair at San 
Diego, Lockheed, and Douglas at Los Angeles, 
Lockheed at Marietta, and Pratt & Whitney 
at East Hartford and at Southington. The 
situation is only slightly less critical at 
Seattle, Wash.; Wichita, Kans.; Fort Worth, 
Tex.; and Farmingdale, Long Island, where 
our members are employed at the great Boe- 
ing, Consolidated Vultee, and Republic plants. 

Your committee, which is now considering 
a defense housing bill, should know that 
unless action is taken immediately to pro- 
vide adequate housing at rents workingmen 
can afford, we will be unable to provide suffi- 
cient manpower to meet the expanding pro- 
duction schedules. 

In calling this to your attention, the IAM 
is attempting to carry out its responsibility 
to the Nation and to the 271,000 aircraft 
employees now working in IAM airframe, 
engine, propeller, and aircraft parts plants 
everywhere. We are helping to recruit our 
members in other industries to move into 
aircraft centers. We are also recruiting for- 
mer members of our union who drifted away 
when the aircraft industry was cut back 
after 1943, and new employees as well. 

Our members do not ask for marble palaces, 
but they justifiably want their families to 
live in decent comfort at rents they can 
afford. 

Solution to both problems—housing and 
rent—lies with Congress and specifically with 
the members of the Banking and Currency 
Committee. I am aware that you are being 
told by spokesmen for the real-estate indus- 
try that given time private initiative can 
solve this problem. I should like to point 
out that speculative builders are not doing 
the job now and that time is the heart of 
this problem. 

In the city of San Diego today, for example 
the aircraft industry alone is trying to hire 
12,500 additional employees. There is no un- 
employment in San Diego, no housing avail- 
able for new residents, and none now under 
construction to rent for less than $90 to $100 
a month. As you may know, San Diego killed 
rent control last year. As a result, even 
shacks built a half a century ago are now 
renting for $60 a month. If you want fur- 
ther details, I suggest that you get in touch 
with Mayor Harley F. Knox, of San Diego; 
Tommy Aycock, business representative of 
IAM Lodge 1125 at San Diego, or officials 
of the Consolidated Vultee Aircraft Corp. 

I know that every Congressman has the 
interest of our mobilization program very 
much at heart. I know also that you are 
besieged with conflicting testimony and spe- 
cial-interest statements. I believe, however, 
that this problem is important enough to 
merit your immediate attention. 

We are asking your help. Without it, our 
aircraft plants will not be able to meet the 
production schedules set for them. 

Sincerely, 
A. J. Hayes, 
President. 


Perils of World Government 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 4, 1951 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, the public is becoming conscious of 
the dangers that exist in the present 
movement to project the United States 
into a form of world government. As 
part of my remarks, I am including an 
article by Mr. Howard P. Arnest, which 
appeared in the current issue of the So- 
journers. I commend it to the atten- 
tion of the Members who are interestd 
in this subject: 

PERILS or WORLD GOVERNMENT 


(By Howard P. Arnest, thirty-second degree, 
K. C. C. H.) 


World government, more destructive to us 
as a people than communism, masks as the 
producer and insurer of peace. It was begat 
as a dream by Sir Cecil Rhodes. His mantle 
fell upon the shoulders of his pupils who, 
with their fellow Oxonians, have since busily 
engaged in grandiose schemes for world fed- 
eration, 

This system is foreign to our American 
ideals; it is founded upon domination of the 
individual and extinguishment of freedom of 
the mind and action. Its advocates are 
concentrating their efforts to destroy the 
sovereignty of the United States of America 
by transfer of its powers to a world govern- 
ment. 

Various drafts of a world constitution have 
been prepared. One, favored by many ad- 
herents, was by a committee headed by 
Henry Usborne, a labor member of the Eng- 
lish Parliament; another, which has gained 
the greatest support, was formulated by the 
Committee of Educators, headed by Dr. Rob- 
ert Hutchins, president of the University of 
Chicago. 

This constitution, as do all those sug- 
gested, provides for world legislation by an 
assembly created on the basis of population, 
one for each million. The world population 
is about 2,250,000,000; Asiatics number 
1,250,000,000, more than one-half the world; 
Africa about 175,000,000, including perhaps 
about 10,000,000 Europeans; citizens of the 
United States of America about 150,000,000, 
or about 6 percent of the world population. 
World government would be based on rule 
by the majority. Roughly, representation 
would be: China, 480; Russia, 212; India, 
200, United States of America, 149; Pakistan, 
100; and so on to a total of slightly over 2,000, 
Racially this majority is nonwhite, religious- 
ly non-Christian, economically “have nots,” 
and nonprivate ownership. These implica- 
tions are monumental in their consequences 
and cannot be ignored by a wise American 
citizen. 

The theory of world government has suc- 
ceeded in widening its ramifications of in- 
fluence under the guise that it would bring 
peace, a panacea for all ills of the world; 
much misinformation has been spread, and 
many, without realizing its implications, 
have been taken by the idea in the desire 
to promote peace. What travesty is wrought 
in the name of peace, when peace has not 
and never will prevail. 


World government would have power and 
control over individuals with direct taxing ` 


power, Over currency, Over resources, over 


commerce, over immigration, and the move- 


ment of peoples. No national identity or 
security would remain. Less than 10 percent 
of the people live where freedom is allowed, 
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What would be our fate as a part of the 10 
percent? There would be no right of seces- 
sion; only subjection or resort to rebellion, 
with no economic primacy; and no means 
of regaining our freedom and independence 
would remain. 

There must ever throb in our hearts the 
words of him who said: “Is life so dear or 
peace so sweet as to be purchased at the 
price of chains and slavery?” 

World government means chains and 
slavery forged firmly about us by the will 
of a vast majority, entirely foreign to our 
principles and ideals—entirely incapable of 
understanding them, be they Russians or be 
they the hordes of Asta. 

The world government movement is sup- 
ported by an endowment, the initial gift for 
which was $1,000,000 from Anita McCormick 
Blaine, The organization maintained a 
powerful and experienced lobby in the 
Eighty-first Congress, and various resolu- 
tions in that Congress were supported by 38 
Senators and some 150 Members of the 
House. The leading bill was House Concur- 
rent Resolution 64, which had for its pur- 
pose “to develop the United Nations into a 
world federation.” 

The House Foreign Affairs Committee held 
a hearing on this resolution, at which was 
present Col. Alfred C. Oliver, Jr., United 
States Army, retired, the chairman of the 
committee on Americanism, National So- 
journers. His report thereon is entitled 
“Surrender of Our Sovereignty Will Give Us 
Neither Yreedom Nor Security,” and I quote 
therefrom: 

“No advance notice was given of such a 
hearing, and those who opposed the idea 
had only 24 hours in which to prepare an 
answer. © © e 

“I was astonished to find that the chief 
point of issue among those in favor of a 
world government was not whether or not 
it was desirable to surrender United States 
freedom and sovereignty to a world govern- 
ment, but rather how best and quickly it 
could be done.” 

Five witnesses, representing Daughters of 
the American Revolution, Veterans of For- 
eign Wars, National Sojourners, National 
Economic Council, and American Coalition 
Patriotic Societies, voiced opposition to the 
resolution. 

Although these resolutions died with the 
adjournment of the Elghty-first Congress, 
we may well assume that the most potent 
will be renewed in the present Eighty-second 
Congress, Likewise, the drive will be con- 
tinued in the State legislatures. 

We must mold public opinion. We can 
encourage and uphold those in our legisla- 
tive bodies who stand for our principles; 
and we can call upon all those who repre- 
sent us and who have sworn to uphold and 
defend our Constitution, to do that very 
thing. We must not, we cannot, leave this 
action to others. It is our duty. Heed well 
the words of Edmund Burke, friend of this 
Nation in its infancy: “All that is necessary 
for the triumph of evil is that good men do 
nothing.” 


An Unknown Soldier Speaks to God 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 6, 1951 
Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to in- 


clude the following poem entitled “An 
Unknown Soldier Speaks to God,” which 
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is said to have been found on the body of 
an unknown American soldier: 

AN UNKNOWN SOLDIER SPEAKS TO GOD 
Look, God, I have never spoken to You. 
But now I want to say, How do You do? 
You see, God, they told me You didn't exist, 
And like a fool, I believed all this. 


Last night from a shell hole I saw Your sky, 

I figured right then they had told me a lie; 

Had I taken time to see things You made 

Id known they weren't calling a spade a 
spade. 


I wonder, God, if You’d shake my hand. 
Somehow I feel that You will understand. 
Funny I had to come to this hellish place, 
Before I had time to see Your face. 


Well, I guess there isn’t much more to say, 
But I’m sure glad, God, I met You today. 

I guess the zero hour will soon be here, 

But I’m not afraid since I know You're near, 


The signal—well, God, I have to go, 

I like You lots, this I want You to know; 

Look now, this will be a horrible fight. 

Who knows—I may come to Your house 
tonight. 


Though I wasn’t friendly to You before, 

I wonder, God, if You’d wait at Your door; 
Look, I'm crying—me shedding tears, 

I wish I had known You these many years. 


Well, I have to go now, God. Good-bye. 
Strange, since I met You I’m not afraid 
to die. 


Russian Underground Fights Stalin’s 
Slavery 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES J. KERSTEN 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 6, 1951 


Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, how long can a regime based on 
terrorism and slavery endure? 

Throughout Stalin’s empire signs of 
resistance are cropping up. The NTS is 
one of these organizations which is work- 
ing to overthrow the Communist regime 
in the Soviet Union. 

I include herewith an article written 
by Mr. Constantine W. Boldyreff in the 
May 1951 issue of the American Fed- 
erationist. 

Mr. Boldyreff, now in the United States, 
has been one of the leaders of the NTS 
movement. 

The article follows: 

BEHIND THE IRON CuRTAIN—HOW THE RUS- 
SIAN UNDERGROUND Is FIGHTING STALIN’s 
SLAVERY 

(By Constantine W. Boldyreff, with James 

Critchlow) 

Some day in the years ahead the Soviet 
Union will explode. Irresistibly 180,000,000 
Russians will rise up to destroy their Bolshe- 
vik tyrants. The rotten structure of Com- 
munist rule, history’s greatest antilabor con- 
spiracy, will come tumbling down, to be re- 
placed by a new, peace-loving, democratic 
Russia, 

The eventual overthrow of communism in 
Russia is certain. Even MVD terror cannot 
guarantee the permanent subjugation of a 
people embittered by years of Soviet enslave- 
ment, oppression, and outright murder. 

Will Russia’s democratic revolution take 
Place in time to keep the Communist plot- 


ters from using their atomic bombs against 
humanity? The answer to this all-important 
question depends on how hard the free world 
fights to pierce the iron curtain and join 
forces with Russian anti-Communists. 

American labor has a special stake in the 
struggle to overthrow Soviet power. The 
Communists have made the workingman, not 
the millionaires, their primary target in their 
bid for world domination. Stalin knows that 
while workers are prosperous his propaganda 
has little chance of success. Red infiltration 
of some labor unions in the past has endan- 
gered the whole labor movement. Pretend- 
ing to act in the name of the working class, 
the Communists have done more than any 
other enemy to injure labor. 

The history of anti-Communist resistance 
inside Russia goes back to the first days of 
the Bolshevik regime. Early in 1918 it took 
Communist stooges with guns and bayonets 
to prevent the people's representatives, many 
of them labor delegates, from ousting the 
Bolsheviks at the constituent assembly in 
Leningrad’s Tavrida Palace. 

Three years later the famous Kronstadt 
revolt, led by sailors of whom a large number 
were conscripted skilled workers, lasted 16 
days before Communist troops crushed it. 

In 1934 ten of thousands of workers of 
Ivanova, Russia’s textile center, made their 
great starvation march on Moscow, setting 
off a series of illegal strikes in the Urals, 
the Don Basin, and other industrial regions. 

Like all signs of resistance in the Soviet 
Union, these workers’ demonstrations were 
put down by the state with terror and blood- 
shed, 

In all there have been more than 30 major 
uprisings and revolts in the Soviet Union, a 
number of them led by workers. 

Since 1930 an organized underground 
movement, known by the initials NTS, whose 
program stresses freedom for the Russian 
worker, has been growing in force and effec- 
tiveness, It now plays a major role in 
directing Russian resistance to communism. 
Originally composed of young Russian pa- 
triots, NTS ranks have been swelled since 
the war by the addition of many anti-Com- 
munist Russians behind the iron curtain 
and of refugees from the Soviet Union who 
are now in Western Europe. Our common 
goal: to organize the forces of Russian free- 
dom for the day when the final all-out battle 
can be won. 

For the time being, NTS is concentrating 
on propag&nda and organization. We urge 
on all Russian patriots a silent membership 
pledge to prepare secretly for the coming 
battle. We ask them to notify other mem- 
bers of their existence by chalking the let- 
ters “NTS” on fences, sidewalks, and build- 
ings in the cities and villages of Russia. 
These initials, the NTS monogram, also stand 
for the Russian anti-Communist slogans, 
“We bring death to tyrants,” and, “We 
bring freedom to toilers.” Their appearance, 
as evidence of dynamic response to an ap- 
peal, proves to the general public the growth 
of a unified anti-Communist force. 

Members are told to refrain from open re- 
sistance until the time comes for simul- 
taneous uprisings. In the meantime, these 
secret members, their identities often un- 
known even to underground headquarters, 
are given a program for immediate local 
agitation. Carefully planned for minimum 
individual risk, it encourages the oppressed 
and dismays the secret police. 

Every week NTS agents behind the iron 
curtain distribute thousands of anti-Stalin 
leaflets to Russian workers, peasants, and Red 
Army men. Our independent radio station, 
“Radio Free Russia,” in addition to its reg- 
ular programs, roams the airwaves, inter- 
rupting Communist broadcasts with mes- 
sages of hope and underground instructions 
for our countrymen. In Western Europe, 
NTS operates special facilities for the relief 
and rehabilitation of newly arrived refugees 
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from “over there,” potential revolutionary 
fighters. 

To escape the vigilance of the Soviet se- 
cret police, NTS resorts to unusual methods. 
Only a few of these can be revealed now. 
Sometimes leaflets are distributed by rock- 
ets, which appear in the sky over Red army 
formations or official ceremonies and scatter 
their messages with a loud explosion: Spe- 
cially adapted balloons also carry bundles 
of anti-Red messages to remote parts of 
Russia. 

NTS agents in eight Communist-con- 
trolled countries were successfully supplied 
with regular shipments of propaganda ma- 
terials by the simple expedient of floating 
them down the Danube River. It took So- 
viet agents a year to discover this secret 
communication line; they are still in the 
dark on most of our operations. 

NTS radio broadcasts are particularly up- 
setting for the Communists. They try des- 
perately to jam our stations, but constant 
shifting of frequencies gets our signals 
through. The London Daily Worker gave 
away the Communists’ worries in a recent 
squeal of editorial protest against “Radio 
Free Russia.” 

A constant threat to Soviet power, the 
campaign of freedom continues in spite of 
obstacles. Limited material resources and 
shortages of technical facilities are not our 
only handicap. We need moral support from 
western anti-Communists. 

Terror is just part of the campaign which 
Stalin wages to frustrate the Russian peo- 
ple’s mighty hatred of communism, He de- 
pends on ideological techniques, too. The 
Soviet propaganda machine, shrilling the 
most elaborate campaign of les in history, 
works night and day to convince the Rus- 
sians that western democracy is a greater 
evil than communism, Stalin’s mouthpieces 
shriek that the free world’s defense pro- 
gram against communism is really imperial- 
ist aggression directed at the Russian people 
themselves. i 

The Kremlin knows that Russians will 
fight to protect their motherland, even under 
the detested Communist banners, if they 
can be convinced that it is in danger. The 
heroic popular resistance to Hitler’s armies, 
which started only when the people realized 
the Nazis had not come as liberators, was 
a convincing illustration of Russian patriots 
ism. By appealing again to this powerful 
sentiment, Stalin hopes to prolong his rule. 

Thus, Soviet propaganda repeatedly ham- 
mers at the theme that America is a Fascist 
country patterned after Hitler’s Germany, 
that United States ruling circles will force 
the naive and uncultured American people 
to attack Russia as the Nazis did. They 
even claim that America undermined the 
allied war effort. Another Communist tech- 
nique aims at keeping the Russian people 
isolated—from the free world and from one 
another. Stalin strives to make potential 
fighters against Communist tyranny feel that 
they must struggle alone and that victory 
over the oppressors is impossible. 

Russia’s anti-Communist underground 
needs American help to overcome these lies 
of Stalin. Private citizens, not governments, 
must speak for democracy. The American 
people themselves must put their true aims 
on the record in a way that really pene- 
trates the Soviet information black-out. 
They must reach out the hand of friend- 
ship and unity to their potential Russian 
allies, the many millions of Russians who 
hate Stalin’s dictatorship and love liberty. 
These Russians must know they can count 
on American support if they battle against 
their oppressors. 

American labor can play a powerful part 
in linking the Russian and American peo- 
ples in a common freedom of effort. We 
of NTS are convinced that Russian workers 
will be particularly responsible to the anti- 
Communist campaign of the free world if 
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they are reached by the voice of American 
labor. 

Russian labor has borne a very heavy share 
of the suffering in the Soviet Union. In the 
so-called workers’ paradise the Communists 
have subjected the workingman to particular 
atrocities. There they have revealed what 
communism really means to the workingman, 
Here is a partial list of the evils communism 
has forced on Russian labor: 

1. The Soviet workweek is 48 hours by offi- 
cial decree. Unofficially, workers are kept on 
the job for 60 hours a week or more, at sub- 
human wages for all but Stakhanovite scabs. 

2. Workers are required to take any job 
assigned by the state, even if it removes them 
thousands of miles from their families. 

3. Women and children are forced by decree 
to work for the state, in violation of the 
much-advertised “Stalin constitution.” 

4. Workers who quit their jobs, who are 
absent, or who are 20 minutes late to work 
are subject to imprisonment. 

5. Discharged workers and their families 
are required to vacate their living quarters 
within 48 hours, are classified as lyetuny (job 
hoppers), and exposed to the mercy of the 


6. Soviet bureaucrats have developed the 
company union to the ultimate degree. 
State-controlled labor unions operate only 
as ruthless instruments of exploitation. 

7. Workers are subjected to continual 
speed-ups, termed “Socialist competition” by 
the Kremlin. 

8. Workers, themselves tied to the factories, 
are further undercut by the state’s exploita- 
tion of 15,000,000 unpaid concentration-camp 
slaves. 

For obvious reasons the Russian worker is 
an implacable enemy of communism. With 
the friendship and support of American 
workers, he can spearhead the movement 
which will bring communism to its end. 

How can American workers help? In the 
struggle of the Russian underground against 
Communist slavery, it would be very helpful 
if American workers would reach Russian 
workers with messages of comradeship and 
truth. Free American workers can describe 
the benefits which they have steadily gained 
under democracy through the strength of 
their own free labor unions. They can prom- 
ise support for freedom-loving Russian work- 
ers in their revolt against slavery, 

The thundering voice of free American 
labor can speak with special effect to the 
oppressed working people behind the iron 
curtain. It can expose the Communist lies 
about wretched labor conditions in the United 
States. The free workers’ messages can be 
delivered via the “freedom subway” by NTS 
underground agents. 

Democratic labor unions, operating on a 
local, national, or international basis, can 
write open letters with messages like this: 

“We, the free workers of local —, a part 
of the strong and independent American la- 
bor movement, are determined to help the 
workers of Russia in their resistance to state 
slavery. We recognize that communism is 
our enemy, that you who love Russia and 
hate dictatorship are our allies. 

“We promise to help you secure political 
conditions under which you can organize 
free trade unions and gain the benefits which 
our free unions have brought to us. 

“We pledge that we will help you in your 
efforts to achieve freedom.” 

Armed with messages of this kind from 
labor, the Russian underground can strike a 
telling blow at communism behind the iron 
curtain. 

Swift action by free citizens can still make 
it possible to defeat the slavery of commu- 
nism without the tragic destruction of an 
atomic war. Russian freedom will bring 
freedom to Poles, Czechs, and other oppressed 
nationalities and peace to the whole world. 

Organized labor can do a big job in the 
battle to wipe out communism from within, 


Here is an opportunity for labor to add to 
the reputation for statesmanship it gained 
in the victorious crusade against fascism, 

The underground movement is working 
hard and it is proud of its achievements up 
to now. But much more can be accom- 
plished if the movement to bring liberty to 
Russians who want to be free is given some 
help. In this great effort to put an end to 
the enslavement of the Russian people by 
Stalin there is no group that can give more 
effective help than free and democratic labor. 


Carthage College Commencement Address 
of Hon. Sid Simpson, of Illinois 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LESLIE C. ARENDS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 5, 1951 


Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I include the Car- 
thage College commencement address 
of my colleague, Mr. Stmpson, of Illinois, 
as printed in the Carthage Republican, 
in the Appendix of the CoNGRESSIONAL 
RECORD: 

Hon. Sm SIMPSON SPEAKS TO EvEN HUNDRED 

SENIORS — SEVENTY-SEVENTH COMMENCE- 

MENT OF COLLEGE HELD ON MONDAY 


(Exactly 100 candidates for bachelor de- 
grees heard the Honorable Sip Sumpson, Rep- 
resentative from the Twentieth Congres- 
sional District of Illinois, deliver the com- 
mencement address in the Carthage College 
Field House on Monday, May 28. Sixty-five 
candidates received bachelor of arts degrees, 
34 received bachelor of science degrees, and 
1 received a bachelor of music degree. 
This was the seventy-seventh commencement 
of Carthage College. The Honorable Sm 
Sumpson delivered a splendid and pithy ad- 
dress, which is printed herewith. Those who 
did not hear it will appreciate the oppor- 
tunity to peruse it. The commencement 
programs were carried through with success 
and to the pleasure of the campus group and 
a large number of visitors from away. The 
weather was ideal—perfect commencement 
atmosphere.) 

When Clifford Baumann, your class presi- 
dent, invited me to deliver the Carthage 
College commencement address, I felt I was 
not qualified. I was pleased and somewhat 
proud. 

I felt unqualified because I have never 
attended college a day in my life. Confess- 
ing, I have no one to blame but myself. As 
I grow older and slightly more bald, I see 
the mistake I made. 

I was naturally proud because Carthage 
College even thought of me in the light of 
addressing you today. I was pleased be- 
cause where else in this world but in the 
United States of America would a person 
under such circumstances be invited to 
address you? 

I was happy to accept Mr. Baumann’s invi- 
tation for an additional reason. His wire to 
me stated the 1951 Carthage College class 
had unanimously voted for me to deliver 
the commencement address. To the best 
of my knowledge, this is the only unani- 
mous view that came to Washington since 
January 1. 

Today, everyone is thinking more of and 
about an education than they used to. 

Several years ago an Irishman named Mike 
O’Connor was captain of a tugboat in New 
York harbor. Mike could neither read nor 
write. One day he fell off his tug and was 
drowned. 
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A few days after the funeral, a neighbor, 
Bridget O’Rourke, called on Mrs. O'Connor to 
offer condolences and said: 

“Maggie, I was sorry to hear of Mike’s sud- 
den passing.” “Yes,” said Maggie, “it was 
terrible. Mike was a fine provider and hus- 
band.” Bridget said, “Maggie, is it true what 
I read in the papers about Mike that he left 
you over a hundred thousand dollars?” 
Maggie said, Tes, it is true, every word of 
it.” “Well,” said Bridget, Mike did right 
well by you for a man that could neither read 
nor write.” Maggie said, “Yes, nor swim 
either.” 

Throughout our United States, in these 
May days, graduating classes of American 
girls and boys are, by thousands, listening 
to ceremonial addresses which have to do 
largely with advice. 

All of you have the distinction of graduat- 
ing from Carthage College. This in itself 
minimizes any need for last-minute advice. 

Beyond this, I pretend no wisdom. Your 
diploma is meant to be an additional thread 
of understanding between you and Carthage 
College. A disruption of ties would seem un- 
wise for the graduate, certainly a defeat for 
the college unless its graduates are persistent 
supporters. No college is stronger than those 
who have received its diplomas. 

When you were born, it was a happy day 
for your parents, but beyond your control. 

When you finished high school it was a day 
of separation from childhood friends, 

Today, another milestone in life, you are 
leaving friends made in the last 4 years 
at Carthage College. 

All of you are facing the heritage of your 
generation in a series of problems, disturb- 
ing ones, political, social, and economic. 
You are inheriting these conditions through 
no fault of your own. 

They are of more magnitude than faced 
by the children of pioneer mothers. They 
are not as great probably as those of the 
young people of Asia or Europe. 

You can get some measure of satisfaction 
in the fact that you are facing them in the 
last republic on earth, the United States. 

In facing these problems, how do you feel 
and think? It is natural to wonder if you 
as a young man should now enlist in your 
country’s service, selecting the branch you 
prefer. Some, at least think of marriage, the 
farm, a business, or profession. These de- 
cisions in the main are your own. Make 
them without hesitation. Whatever deci- 
sion you make, stick to it. As I look back 
those who have jumped from pillar to post 
are still jumping. Those who have stuck 
have succeeded. 

Opportunity in one’s life is infrequent. 
The question is, Are you ready for the oppor- 
tunity when it comes? As an example, dur- 
ing the world-wide depression, about the 
time you were born, the farmer who quit, 
gave up in disgust, lost his farm, had a hard 
time in middle age rehabilitating himself. 
Those who fought on scraped up the interest 
on the mortgage, economized, saw land 
values increase, better prices and today are 
reasonably independent, financially and 
otherwise. The same conditions existed ex- 
actly in business. 

If you question my advice, ask any farmer 
or merchant you know about 50 to 60 years 
of age. You are not compelled to heed their 
advice, but it can be very helpful. 

During the world-wide depression of the 
1930’s, a man looking dejected, downheart- 
ed, and completely out of sorts when walk- 
ing down the street, met a friend who said: 
“Jim, what’s the matter? *You look so pes- 
simistic.” 

Jim: “I’m not a pessimist: I’m an optimist. 
Things are not near as bad now as they are 
going to be later on.” 

Do not be afraid to go in debt if it is for 
a legitimate purpose and you see, systemati- 
cally, how you can repay. The Government 
lending agency, the RFC, due to Senator 
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FULERIGHT and moral dishonesty, has been re- 
organized, accepting loan applications again. 
Nevertheless, there are still in every city, 
free enterprise locally controlled banks want- 
ing to finance deserving young people. Hon- 
est, legitimate efforts have been rewarded in 
the past and will be in the future. 

Wherever you are or whatever you are do- 
ing, interest yourself in government—city, 
county, State, and National. Your genera- 
tion’s interest in government depends on 
whether free enterprise will survive. It de- 
pends on whether colleges will receive en- 
dowments. Why, because if you sit idly by 
while you are young the older ones, who 
stuck it out through their time, could be 
taxed to the point of what is called in Wash- 
ington diminishing return. This means 
there is nothing available with which to en- 
dow colleges, build hospitals, and aid medical 
research. This is all true regardless of the 
fact that government to some extent pro- 
vides housing for those who care to live in- 
doors. 

Take out life insurance at the earliest date 
you can pay the premium, regardless of the 
face policy value. 

Do not go into politics to make money. 
You cannot make money in it and stay hon- 
est. If you question my word for it write 
Senator KEFAUVER. As good citizens it costs 
nothing to take an active interest in good 
government at all levels. It will pay untold 
dividends. 

It is up to your generation whether or not 
this great Nation continues to progress as it 
has for 175 years or whether nationally we 
fail the same as Egypt, Greece, Persia, Rome, 
and Europe. It is up to you whether your 
Carthage College diploma proves beneficial to 
you and succeeding generations or whether 
you help to keep this Nation from the tend- 
encies of Europe and become enslaved as 
the Russian and satellite people. I am 
warning you, diplomas are not too beneficial 
if you let such a national calamity happen. 
I say you, because all the elder generations 
can do is help. You can and should do it. 

Keep your heritage intact even though 
today it may seem tough. If you had every- 
thing in this world you wanted or had need 
of and lose your heritage, which through 
God is still intact, you would be deprived of 
all that has been made good in this Nation 
in the last 175 years. 

When you receive your diploma today from 
Carthage College you have received a very 
unusual document. 

The education your diploma represents 
cannot be stolen from you by anyone. It 
cannot be destroyed by fire or any catas- 
trophe such as flood, drought, or atomic 
bomb. Only you by your own actions can 
destroy it. Should you, if married, unfor- 
tunateiy be divorced, your wife will not ask 
it in settlement, because she knows it is not 
obtainable. A government cannot confiscate 
it. Its value increase depends on you and 
you only. 

Here is how much your education repre- 
sented by a diploma means. 

In 1945, the Postwar Economic Policy and 
Planning Committee of the Congress, of 
which I was a member, was in London. The 
present administration in England had just 
taken office with Ernest Bevin and Sir Staf- 
ford Cripps in charge. A colleague member 
of the committee from New York and I were 
eating breakfast together at the Savoy Hotel 
in London. We were the only ones in the 

room, because we did not know that 
hotel guests in England customarily ate 
breakfast in their room. This is a British 
custom which continued to prevail even dur- 
ing the war and buzz-bomb period. 

We asked the waitress, a middle-aged 
woman, if she voted in the last election, 
which placed in office the present adminis- 
tration. She stated that she did. I asked 
her if she minded telling us how she voted. 
Her statement was—for the new administra- 


tion. I asked her why. Her reply was be- 
cause the new leaders promised a better 
education, mind you, “a high-school educa- 
tion for my child.” Think of it. In 1945 in 
England a high-school education was not 
provided, only a grade-school education. The 
only way a boy or girl could attend other 
than private schools was by a competitive 
examination. 

What American boy or girl lives but knows 
a high-school education is their opportunity 
in this country. We take it for granted as 
our right, and I dare say without, in most 
instances, appreciation. 

A Carthage College graduate may today 
wonder what opportunity could come his way 
or her way. You can well wonder this, as 
without any fault of your own, your genera- 
tion has inherited the United States with its 
debt and annual expense of billions. You 
can well wonder whether or not you can 
succeed under such inheritance and condi- 
tions. 

The opportunity is still here in the United 
States regardless of the fact that we are 
geared to a high economy. Again your in- 
heritance. The opportunity is here in many 
ways. In a facetious way I mention the suc- 
cess financially of the Louisiana State Sen- 
ator who owns the Hadacol Co. In a serious 
way, I mention Government diplomatic 
service, which is a virgin field, regard- 
less of the obfuscative condition we are in 
nationally and internationally. The atomic. 
energy field, which seems unlimited. If you 
think you have inventive capacity, the door 
is wide open—if you can develop a substitute 
for scarce newsprint—ask the editor or owner 
you know of any newspaper. The business 
field is unlimited because older men owning 
businesses are always looking for competent 
young men with progressive ideas. 

Agriculture is open and a complete diversi- 
fied science and endeavor in itself. There is 
a shortage in the healing arts, notwithstand- 
ing the apparent offered but not accepted 
socialized medicine. Almost any of these 
fields is open to young women, for instance, 
Anna Rosenberg, Assistant Secretary of De- 
fense, and your own Dr. Ruth Wick, vice 
president of Carthage College. 

While reminding you of opportunities I 
cannot help but advise you against getting 
in the slot-machine business. 

There is just no good reason for even 
considering such a business, even though the 
Federal Government licenses them. anywhere 
in the United States for $150 each. At the 
same time, the same Government prohibits 
their shipment in interstate commerce cross- 
ing State lines, Rather paradoxical, but true. 

I would under no circumstances consider 
the numbers racket or race betting even 
though last week the congressional Ways and 
Means Committee voted tentatively to license 
these two endeavors, illegitimate in most 
cities and States. They did this, notwith- 
standing Senator KEFAUVER and his com- 
mittee. 

Presumably we as a nation have exhausted 
most means of revenue when a congressional 
committee resorts to such methods of rais- 
ing Federal funds. 

The young people of this generation, the 
graduates of Carthage College and other 
American colleges and universities, can stop 
this kind of goverament nonsense and dis- 
honesty by insisting on moral honesty in 
government. The ladies of any generation 
do not have to have royal pastel minks, in 
which to keep warm. The pioneer mothers 
knitted theirs, besides rearing more than one 
child. 

I doubt if I were a young man entering 
the armed services if I would try for ad- 
vancement as high as a five-star general. 
Their tenure of command appears at least 
constitutionally subject to recall. There is a 
precedent in offering you this advice, as any- 
one can find by reading Abraham Lincoln’s 
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Removal of General McClellan, during the 
Civil War. 

If any student can work out any programs 
for world peace, I am certain a grateful 
nation will be at his or her feet. 

If any student can work out any program 
where different ideologies can live in the 
only world we know without killing each 
other, the greatest accolade will be offered. 

Even Dr. Wee will welcome the opportunity 
for you to show how Carthage College can 
function profitably with less students due 
to the emergency. This situation is only 
open to suggestions while those of police 
action age avail themselves of the temporary 
government opportunity. 

Last, but not least, even though some 
people have been trying at the national level 
for over 20 years, there is the very patriotic 
opportunity to perpetuate the two-party sys- 
tem, our form of government. All of this 
without any political thought on my part. 

There is an opportunity, especially for the 
younger people, to save the two-party system, 
free-enterprise system, the last republic 
which has built houses of worship, endowed 
colleges, and established funds for medical 
research. 

Thirty years ago young people felt smarter 
than their parents and elders. I was one who 
so thought. About every 10 years we all 
become a little more sensible, then at the 
acme of it all, whether we believe or realize 
it, cynicism and high blood pressure set in, 
all of which ends with dieting and books like 
Hauser’s such as Look Younger, Live Longer. 

Your generation can enforce the Govern- 
ment code of ethics, a moral revival which 
should be done and not redefined nor con- 
doning scandal in Government. When we 
worry more about what our Government is 
giving us than what we are putting into it, 
we certainly defeat the purpose of govern- 
ment. 

This is true, even though the implied <s- 
sumption exists that with an individual 
spending his own funds the effect is more 
inflationary than if the Government 
spends it. 

Fifteen years ago we were told Government 
spending would stop deflation and reflation 
would start—pump priming. Now we are 
told, and some believe it, that today's same 
Government will hold down inflation. 

The very same group of naive persons spon- 
sor these inconsistent conclusions. We still 
muddle through and have become the most 
powerful nation on earth. 

Regardless of political belief, your race, 
creed, or color, cannot all Americans be 
proud of the fact that while only 175 years 
old nationally, India at least 1,000 years old 
would call on us, an infant, to supply $190,- 
000,000 worth of grain for them, all of which 
to stop famines, floods, and pestilence which 
-have happened every 9 years in a major way 
since Biblical times. Our system, so young, 
must be good, or a nation so old would not 
make such a request. Our system must be 
better, even the best, when-every nation in 
the world wants our help, our know-how, 
even Communist Russia. When, thank Ged. 
you can in the United States of America 
write or speak freely, worship as you please, 
have volume production, all of which Rus- 
sia and Communist nations fear, should we 
be afraid of anything or any nation. 

With the richest standard of living in the 
world, with nationally always the highest 
regard for human life, should we, feeling we 
are right, be afraid? Should you, the Car- 
thage College graduates, feel insecure in the 
future of it all or for yourselves? I think 
not. Even though an enormous task is ahead 
of you. 

We are on earth such a short period com- 
pared to its existence. Should we be afraid 
of the future whatever it may bring forth? 
I think not. Americans at Bunker Hill, Val- 
ley Forge, Gettysburg, San Juan, St. Mihiel, 
Chateau-Thierry, the Belgium Bulge, Wake 
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Island, Saipan, the Philippines, Okinawa, 
Nagasaki, Hiroshima, Korea or the thirty- 
eighth parallel have never flinched one iota. 

Under the two-party system and free enter- 
prise they never will. Only students of Car- 
thage College and other American colleges 
and universities can continue that tradition, 
to never be afraid, when your conscience 
knows you are right. We know we are right 
when sacrificing all and asking for nothing 
in return except our way of life for those 
who unfortunately have been unable to 
attain it. 

Two GOLDEN Days 
(By Robert Burdette) 


There are two golden days in the week on 
which and about which I never worry—two 
care-free days, kept sacredly from fear and 
apprehension. 

One of these days is yesterday. Yester- 
day, with its cares and frets, and all its 
pains and aches, all its faults, its mistakes 
and blunders, has passed forever beyond 
recall. 

I cannot undo an act that I wrought; I 
cannot unsay a word that I said. All that 
it holds of my life, or wrong, regret, and 
sorrow, is in the hands of the Almighty. 
Save for the beautiful memories that linger, 
the day that is gone I have nothing to do 
with yesterday. 

And the other day that I do not worry 
about is tomorrow. 

Tomorrow with all its possible adversities, 
its burdens, its perils, its large promise and 
poor performance, its failures and mistakes, 
is as far beyond my mastery as yesterday. 
It is a day of God’s. It's sun will rise in 
roseate splendor, or behind a mask of weep- 
ing clouds—but it will still rise. 

Until then, the same patience that held 
yesterday holds tomorrow. Save for the star 
of hope that gleams forever on the brow of 
tomorrow, shining with tender promise into 
the heart of today, I have no possession in 
that unborn day of grace. All else is in the 
safekeeping of Him who is higher than the 
stars, wider than the skies, deeper than the 
seas. Tomorrow is God's day. I hope it will 
be mine. 

There is left for myself, then, but one day 
in the week—today. Any man can fight the 
battle of today. Any woman can carry the 
burdens of just one day. Any man can 
resist the temptations of today. 

Friends, it is only when we willfully add 
the burden of those two awful eternities— 
yesterday. and tomorrow—such burdens as 
only God can sustain—that we break down. 
It is not the experience of today that drives 
men and women mad. It is the remorse for 
something that happened yesterday, and the 
dread of what tomorrow may disclose. 
1 are God's days —leave them with 
Therefore, I think, and I do, and I journey 
but one day at a time. That is the easy 
way. That is man’s day. Dutifully I run 
my course and work my appointed task on 
the day of ours. God, the Almighty, takes 
care of yesterday and tomorrow. 


War’s Aims Can Be Achieved 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. WAYNE N. ASPINALL 
OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 6, 1951 
Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, the 


free, independent newspaper, although 
often small by metropolitan standards, 


has always filled a very vital place in 
our national heritage. Today, it still 
competes successfully by its very vitality 
and initiative with the larger organs of 
publication, with their vast sources of 
information. Often the country editor 
is far enough removed from the swirling 
and dramatic manifestations of an im- 
portant item to be able to sit back in 
comparative calm and dispassionately 
view the underlying causal forces with- 
out suffering from the immediate impact 
of the personalities and protestations 
of those who have some stake in the 
matter at issue. He is away from the 
emotional pressures and previous proc- 
lamations or stands of the sides of the 
conflict. His business is news growing 
out of available facts—facts which some- 
times become virtually obscured by the 
smoke screens of those who wish to pre- 
sent their already fixed views, past and 
present, in as favorable a light as pos- 
sible. 

For these and other reasons, I wish to 
call to the attention of the Members an 
editorial from a relatively small daily 
newspaper in my district, the Durango 
Herald-Democrat, published at Durango, 
in southwestern Colorado. I do not ex- 
pect that the editorial will meet with 
universal approbation or cause strong 
men to forsake some position which pre- 
vious forces have necessitated their tak- 
ing, but I find this a brilliant and pene- 
trating analysis of the issues without 
recourse to personalities or subservience 
to special interests. 

The editorial follows: 

War’s AIMS CAN BE ACHIEVED 

Where the MacArthur hearings revolve 
around questions of fact, it obviously is im- 
possible to comment fairly on developments 
until both sides have been heard. 

But certain matters of principle or general 
approach may be proper game for discussion 
at any stage. One such issue concerns the 
aims of war. 

War is not fought for its own sake. It is 
not merely a grim kind of sport in which the 
sole object is to bomb end burn and kill the 
enemy until he is totally crushed. 

War is an extension of politics into the 
realm of force. It is fought for political 
objectives. If this fact is lost sight of and 
it is treated virtually as a football contest— 
to be won or lost—then it may prove to have 
been fought in vain. 

Certainly we do not wish to lose any war 
which we have undertaken, since we would 
then be unlikely to achieve our political 
aims. But neither do we want simply to 
win. 

The important thing is to accomplish the 
objectives for which we entered the war. It 
is wholly conceivable that these goals could 
be attained without winning—in the sense 
of crushing the enemy. We might realize 
them just by preventing the enemy from 
winning. 

This is an idea not too easy for Americans 
to digest. They like clear-cut decisions, eas- 
ily labeled results, signposts that stand out, 
Thus the late President Roosevelt’s “uncon- 
ditional surrender” hurled at the Nazis was 
a popular war slogan. But political experts 
agree today that it is one of the root causes 
of our present difficulties in Europe. 

“Unconditional surrender” presupposed a 
completely beaten Germany with no shred of 
its former power left intact. To free peoples 
outraged at Nazi tyranny, this afforded a 
fine emotional escape valve. But it ignored 
the political realities, 
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Germany's great strength was one of the 
prime balancing factors in Europe. To de- 
stroy that power without thought of the 
political aftermath meant to create a vacuum 
2 which other strong nations would 

ow. 

Germany is just a vacuum today. Its 
value as a balance is gone. It has become 
simply an economic and political prize up 
for grabs between the two great postwar 
giants, Russia and the United States. It is 
the potential battleground of those coun- 
tries, a door mat instead of the bulwark it 
might have become under wiser political 
guidance. 

Some of the Americans who soundly criti- 
cized this shortsightedness in World War H 
are now unfortunately turning about to ad- 
vocate that we make the same error in the 
Far East. 

We entered Korea to choke off aggression 
in its earliest phase, to show that it would 
not pay. We hoped also to unify Korea un- 
der a free government. A failure to stand 
there, it was felt, would open the gates of 
Asia to the Communist flood and allow it to 
flow across Indochina, Malaya, Siam, Burma, 
India, Indonesia. 

That is still our goal—to prevent the com- 
munizing of Asia. If in the end we must 
fight Red China and even Russia all-out, we 
probably will. But if we can achieve our 
ends without that terrible conflict, we should. 
What matters now is not that we deal crush- 
ing defeat to the Communist Chinese in their 
homeland, but that we do what we set out 
to do when the first American soldier set 
foot on Korean soil last summer. 


Italian Elections 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 6, 1951 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, it is al- 
ways encouraging to the rest of the free 
world to read that another blow has 
been dealt to the forces of communism. 
For that reason, under leave to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I wish to in- 
clude the following editorial which ap- 
peared in the Newark Evening News of 
May 31, 1951: 

ITALIAN ELECTIONS 


Few developments in free Europe could 
be more heartening than the victory of 
Italy’s Christian Democrats and their anti- 
Communist allies in the first round of the 
nation’s municipal elections. 

More than 10,000,000 Italians went to the 
polls in the first local elections to be held 
since 1946. In that year of so much postwar 
hardship and disillusionment, Communist 
administrations had deen voted into no less 
than one-third of the nation’s 7,804 mu- 
nicipalities. 

That a majority of the Italians were fed 
up with local Communist rule—as well as 
with its pro-Soviet opposition to the North 
Atlantic Treaty—was evident from returns 
in the 2,735 communities involved in the 
first phase of balloting. Of this number, 
more than 1,150 cities and towns had had 
left-wing administrations. 

In 755 of these, Communists and their 
left-wing associates were deposed by anti- 
Communist candidates running in a coali- 
tion of Vatican-supported Christian Demo- 
crats, mildly leftist Republicans, free-enter- 
prise Liberals, and right-wing Socialists. In 
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all, the democratic parties won in 2,340 of 
the 2,735 communities. 

Of the major cities polled, only Bologna, 
the capital of the Red belt across northern 
Italy, remained in Communist control. The 
Reds were ousted from Genoa and Venice. 
In industrial Milan, second largest city, the 
anti-Communist administration was more 
firmly entrenched. 

The national government of Christian 
Democratic Premier de Gasperi, itself 
strongly anti-Communist, hailed the local 
returns as an indication of what may be 
expected in the next two rounds of ballot- 
ing—on June 10 for 1,935 other municipali- 
ties and in the fall for the remainder. 

Italy’s democratic forces attribute their 
most recent success to the fact that almost 
90 percent of the eligible voters expressed 
themselves. Which proves once more that, 
given unity and determination, a free people 
need never submit to the shackles of com- 
munism. 


Former Political Prisoners of Soviet Labor 
Camps Relate Terrifying Experiences 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES J. KERSTEN 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 6, 1951 


Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, the stark, detailed descriptions 
of the suffering of political prisoners in 
the Communist labor camps should in- 
spire every American to a renewed re- 
solve to search out ways of helping these 
poor unfortunate people overthrow their 
brutal tyrants. 

So rarely does one of these political 
prisoners escape from the labor camps of 
Russia and Siberia that most Americans 
know little of these actual harrowing 
experiences. Now, however, enough of 
them have escaped and found refuge in 
America to band together into a small 
and exclusive association which pub- 
lishes a bimonthly bulletin called the 
Challenge. 

Writers in the Challenge tell of the 
following practices in the slave labor 
camps: 

A favorite method used to persuade an 
uncooperative prisoner of the Commu- 
nists is to put the culprit’s fingers in the 
edge of a door and then crush his fingers 
by closing the door. 

A simple way to see that the slave 
labor is productive is to measure out each 
prisoner's rations in proportion to his 
work output—an effective means little 
appreciated by us overfed Americans. 

The political isolators provide years of 
solitary confinement, in stale air, almost 
without light, with only half rations and 
in complete silence except for the moans 
of the dying and the screams of the 
insane. 


Another writer in the Challenge tells of 
his imprisonment with 23 other prisoners 
in a cell 6 by 6 feet and of prisoners 
obliged to stand facing a blank wall con- 
tinuously until they collapsed. A tough 
Tartar apparently held the record in 
standing for 3 weeks continuously except 
for an occasional 5-minute break to eat 
a meal of bread and soup. 


Thin soup is sometimes given “body” 
by mixing mouse dung in with it. 

Anyone who desires to get the plain, 
unadorned facts about the fate of those 
who escaped the Communists in the 
Soviet Union should read the Challenge. 
Subscriptions are $1.50 per year. Ad- 
dress: The Challenge, 112 West Seventy- 
second Street, New York, N. Y. 

I include herewith two articles from 
the April 1951 issue of the Challenge. 
The first tells of life in a political isola- 
tor, and the second tells of the latest 
Communist program for destroying the 
Soviet villages and herding the landless 
peasants into barracks in order to make 
them into more complete slaves of the 
state. 

The articles follow: 

AMONG ToP CRIMINALS 
(As told by Yelizaveta Yakovenko) 


I have learned my sentence only after ar- 
riving in New York. Here, at the public 
library, I read the issue of Pravda for Jan- 
uary 18, 1935, which published the verdicts 
in the Kirov case. (Kirov, secretary of the 
Leningrad district committee of the Commu- 
nist Party, member of the Politburo and 
closest collaborator of Stalin, was assassi- 
nated in Leningrad by the Communist, Ni- 
kolaev, on December 1. 1934. His assassina- 
tion led to a wave of trials and bloody purges 
that lasted several years.) The list of per- 
sons sentenced to 4 and 5 years of imprison- 
ment included my name. I was not in- 
formed of the sentence at the time. Gen- 
erally, the Pravda report was a fiction. In 
the first place, we who were convicted in 
the Kirov case were never sent to concen- 
tration camps, as stated in the paper. We 
served our terms in special prisons, so-called 
political isolators (or polit-isolators, as they 
were known in brief), where the Soviet Gov- 
ernment keeps its most important prisoners, 
participants in serious political cases, and 
persons familiar with criminal behind-the- 
scenes activities and hushed-up crimes in 
the intimate lives of the ruling Kremlin 
clique. Secondly, all persons tried in con- 
nection with the assassination of Kirov who 
were not immediately shot were condemned 
to life imprisonment. I was in prison not 
4 or 5 years, but 744, and it was only by 
chance that I escaped to freedom and later 
abroad. I do not know of a single case of 
liberation from a polit-isolator. 

I spent those years in solitary confine- 
ment, isolated not only from the outside 
world but even from other prisoners. A cell 
in a polit-isolator is a living grave. Outside 
its window is nailed a shield painted black 
and allowing almost no daylight to pene- 
trate into the cell. Food is served through 
a transom, and both the prisoner and the 
guard are strictly forbidden to exchange a 
single word. 

Very little is known about the political 
isolators either in the Soviet Union or abroad. 
And how could it be? People do not leave 
them, Even the guards live behind an inner 
wall and are not permitted contact with 
the free population. There are probably 
very few people abroad today, saved, like my- 
self, by miraculous accident, who know the 
secret of these living graveyards. 

This was how I escaped. During the war 
I was transferred from the Tambov polit- 
isolator to a special section of the Pyatigorsk 
prison. But Pyatigorsk turned out to be 
even less safe: it was directly in the line of 
the German advance. Some of the prisoners 
were taken away, some were shot, and some 
still remained in the prison. And so, at the 
last moment, before withdrawing, the Chek- 
ists blew up the prison, together with all the 
people still in it. I was dragged unconscious 
from the debris. Another prisoner was dug 
up together with me—a very old man, Pro- 
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fessor Nikitin. This happened on August 7, 
1942. I do not know whether anyone else 
survived. 

The prosecution never established my guilt 
in the Kirov case. This was the only thing 
that saved me from immediate execution. I 
was arrested because I knew Nikolaev, Kirov's 
assassin. Before the assassination, I lived as 
a deportee in the city of Pudozh. Nikolaev’s 
relatives also lived there, Several weeks 
prior to the assassination Nikolaev visited 
Pudozh, and it was then that I met him. 

On the day of the assassination, December 
1, 1934, all of Nikolaev's relatives, as well as 
all persons who knew him, were arrested and 
immediately taken by plane to Leningrad, 
Already on the following day we were ques- 
tioned by members of the Government in 
the inner prison of the Leningrad NKVD, 
They themselves did not torture the pris- 
oners—at least, they did not torture me, 
But other investigating officials did. I have 
had a finger crushed in the crack of a door, 
a hand injured, and several teeth knocked 
out. 

On January 19, 1935, I was sent to the 
Chelyabinsk polit-isolator. In the other 
compartments of our prison car rode Zino- 
viev, Kamenev, Gaidarova, and Nikolaev's 
family—his two sisters, his mother, and his 
brother-in-law. 

So began my imprisonment in the polit- 
isolator. Always alone, in silence, almost 
without light, in stale air, always half 
hungry. Scurvy, tuberculosis, mental, and 
sexual degeneration—these are the constant 
companions of the prisoners in the political 
isolators. Through the walls of my cell I 
often heard the moans of the dying and 
the screams of people who were going insane, 

And yet, despite the strict surveillance, 
before 1937 the prisoners managed to main- 
tain some degree of communication. This 
was done in several ways. One of these was 
during accidental meetings of prisoners in 
the corridors as they were being led some- 
where by the guards. According to prison 
rules, the first of the guards stood his pris- 
oner with the face to the wall, while the 
second one quickly led the other past. It 
became the unwritten tradition that both 
prisoners loudly and clearly called out their 
names at such meetings. Occasionally we 
succeeded in hiding a note in some public 
place, such as the lavatory, the baths, or the 
yard enclosure where prisoners were taken 
out for solitary walks. We also communi- 
cated by tapping on the walls. Such infrac- 
tions of the rules were severely punished, 
but this did not deter us. . 

During important political events in the 
country, all prisoners in polit-isolators were 
placed under an especially strict regime. 
Thus, during Tukhachevsky’s trial, I spent 
54 days in a punishment cell. 

During my years in the polit-isolator I met 
there the opposition leaders, Medvedev, 
Shlyapnikov, Kamenev, Zinoviev, Syrtzov, 
Bukharin and Zalutsky; the old revolution- 
aries who had served terms in Tsarist ka- 
torga” (penal labor)—Avdeev, Netupskaya, 
and Gaidarova; the Georgian Mensheviks— 
Inzkirvelli and Antonoshvilli; the Socialist- 
Revolutionary, Luklanchikov: the Zionists— 
Milchman and Davidovitch; the Anarchists— 
Anzilevsky and Glafirova; the Soviet scien- 
tists and historians—Slepkov, Nevsky, and 
Kizrin; the murderer of the family of Tsar 
Nicholas II, Beloborodov; the Marshal of the 
Soviet Union, Blucher; the personal servants 
of many Kremlin rulers; the Comintern 
leaders and foreign Communists—Bela Kun, 
Paegli, and many others. 

Why are all these people kept for years in 
the political isolators instead of being killed 
at once? There is an important reason for 
this. The prisoners in the polit-isolators are 
a unique kind of a living archive for the in- 
vestigating organs of the Soviet Government, 
These people possess invaluable information 
on various aspects of life at the topmost 
levels of Soviet and party society. The goy- 
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ernment preserves them, feeling that they 
might still be of use, that they might some 
day tell what only they know and what may 
prove very useful in the future. But if they 
were to be destroyed outright, they would 
carry with them into the grave still unknown 
secrets. Very often, after several years of 
solitary confinement, prisoners in the polit- 
isolators were called for interrogations on 
matters which had no connection whatever 
with their cases, Often they were required 
to give incriminating evidence against per- 
sons who were at the moment at the pinnacle 
of prosperity and fame in the U. S. S. R. * * * 
I know that certain of the persons whose 
executions had been officially announced by 
the Soviet Government lived on for years 
in the political isolators. 

It is impossible to relate in one interview 
all that I have seen and experienced in the 
7½ years of confinement in polit-isolators. 
But I feel that it is my duty to tell the world 
everything I know about this terrible and 
secret side of Soviet life. Today, living in 
the United States, I am certain that I shall 
be able to do it. I am at present writing a 
book about the Soviet political isolators and 
about some of the events in the Kremlin 
which have been carefully concealed from 
public knowledge. 

FURTHER ENSLAVEMENT OF THE SOVIET VILLAGE 
(By A. Sergeev) 

It is more than 9 months now since the 
Soviet Government has launched a new and 
forcible breaking up of the whole economic 
and sociai way of life of the Soviet village. 
It is carrying out the so-called amalgamation 
of the kolkhozes. This is being done hurried- 
ly, cruelly, without regard for the interests 
of the peasant masses. The small villages 
and farmsteads are being destroyed, the 
peasants are being herded into large kolkhoz 
communities (poselky) and settled together 
in large groups, in hastily constructed bar- 
racks, dugouts, or in the old houses which 
have been moved to the new sites and have 
become even more dilapidated in the process 
of transit. 

The Government takes away the peasants’ 
old truck-garden plots and gives them in 
exchange inconvenient and greatly reduced 
bits of land. It leaves the peasants without 
any place to keep their single remaining cow 
or their few fowls. Finally, many of the 
peasants find themselves settled 10 to 20 
kilometers from the kolkhoz fields where they 
must work daily, which imposes an addition- 
al and unproductive drain on their strength, 
since roads are few and there are no trans- 
portation facilities. 

Thousands of Communists, especially 
trained in Bolshevik methods of administer- 
ing kolkhozes are being sent to the new kolk- 
hoz settlements, where they fill all the basic 
directing and supervisory posts. The kolkhoz 
administration is being completely divorced 
from the masses, The kolkhoz chairman is 
transformed into a director, similar to the 
director of a factory. New divisions of the 
MVD (political police) are created for the 
kolkhoz settlements, where they maintain 
strict surveillance over every peasant, The 
haste is so great that the fiction of electing 
the kolkhoz chairman is not always observed 
even on paper. 

Of course, according to the official version 
put forth by the Soviet Government, the 
amalgamation of the kolkhozes is prompted 
by purely economic considerations. It will 
supposedly increase the productivity of agri- 
culture and provide the peasants with more 
bread, meat, and fats. The kolkhoz giants, 
it is claimed, will utilize large agricultural 
machinery more profitably than the present 
small collective farms. 

In reality the amalgamation of the kolk- 
hozes is not concerned with any of these 
fine aims. It is, above all, a military meas- 
ure, an important step in the preparation 
for war against the Western World. It will 
be easier for the Soviet Government to 


pump bread and agricultural raw materials 
from a smaller number of enlarged kolkhozes 
than it would be from a multitude of small 
kolkhozes situated from the district kolkhoz 
centers. The new policy will make it pos- 
sible for the government to concentrate in 
its hands all the products of the village. 
In a period of preparation for war, this is 
necessary in order to create vast stockpiles 
and also to increase the sale of agricultural 
produce abroad for foreign currency which 
is needed for the further expansion of war 
industry. 

The peasants concentrated in the kolkhoz 
settlements will be finally transformed into 
agricultural slave-laborers, which is also 
necessary to the totalitarian regime in its 
preparation for war. The Russian peasant 
is essentially an economic individualist. The 
first collectivization of 1930 deprived him 
of his land and his horse and forced him to 
work for the state in exchange for a small 
part of the crop which was issued to him as 
compensation per work days. But until 
quite recently he was still allowed a small 
plot for his private truck-garden, he owned 
several hens and sometimes a cow or some 
small farm animals. All this made it pos- 
sible for him to supplement to some extent 
his meager kolkhoz ration and to sell some 
of the products of his garden in the market 
for money with which he was able to buy 


some clothing and household necessities. ~ 


The peasant still retained a certain small 
measure of independence from the govern- 
ment, which bred in him a devotion to his 
own, made him less obedient to orders from 
above. Now, in transforming the peasant 
into a slave-laborer, the government seeks 
to concentrate in its hands vast reserves of 
obedient manpower which will be easily 
transferred from place to place, from one 
branch of the economy to another; to road- 
building, military works, canal-digging, lum- 
bering, and so on. It is more difficult to tear 
the peasant away from his own hut, his own 
plot of land, which require daily care, than 
it is to move him from the settlement to 
which he is bound only by a servitude he 
hates. 

The new organization of agriculture is also 
expected to do away with the insufficiency of 
controls over the rural population which be- 
came apparent in the last war, when the 
peasants used every possible dodge to evade 
mobilization for fortification work, sabo- 
taged evacuation orders, and scattered to the 
woods whenever police units appeared in the 
villages. 

Until recently, the control over the peas- 
ants was not as close as that under which the 
city population lives. The party and Young 
Communist League organizations in the vil- 
lages were small and weak. The distance of 
many of the villages from district centers 
made it impossible for the MVD to maintain 
surveillance over each peasant household, 
But now, in the amalgamated kolkhozes, 
MVD divisions and party organizations are 
increased in size and effectiveness. Having 
at their disposal new cadres of Communists 
especially trained for ruling the villages, they 
will be able to tighten controls over the peas- 
ants, both economically and politically. Liv- 
ing in a barrack, the peasant will no longer 
be able to freely express his thoughts even to 
his own family, and will have no opportunity 
to freely associate with people of similar 
opinions. Moreover, the strict controls will 
force him to give all his energies to work for 
the government, leaving him no time or 
strength for cultivating his own garden, even 
if he is temporarily allowed a patch of land 
for himself. 

Thus the government is creating a new 
form of dual—economic and political—op- 
pression. Of course, all this must inevitably 
lead to further intensification of anti-Soviet 
feelings among the population of the Soviet 
Union. The last hopes for a better life in 
the future are being finally crushed. Peo- 
ple sink into despair and hatred. 
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Despite all efforts of the government to 
isolate the Army from the population; these 
moods penetrate there as well. Peasant boys 
dressed in Army uniforms silently clench 
their fists as they read the letters of their 
relatives which accidentally seep through the 
military censorship. And they are gripped 
with the same feeling of hatred for the gov- 
ernment, 

With such a situation in the country, the 
population’s sympathies will be on the side 
of any movement calling for the overthrow 
of the Soviet regime. But a revolution can- 
not flare up because the people are disarmed, 
the army is under the strictest police control, 
and the government has created an unprece- 
dentedly powerful apparatus of surveillance 
and repression. 

In the 1930’s during the first collectiviza- 
tion, when the whole country groaned under 
the government’s heel, peasant rebellions 
broke out in many places. Whole villages 
rose up in desperation. Often peasants went 
out with only rakes and pitchforks to fight 
Chekists armed to the teeth. These scat- 
tered movements were easily suppressed. 
And often, unable to cope with their tyrants, 
the Russian people turned their eyes abroad, 
expecting help there. But the Western World 
was silent, absorbed in its own problems. 
Today, too, the Russian peasants and workers 
listen to the voice of Europe and America. 
Will the western democracies help in the 
struggle against the totalitarian Bolshevik 
dictatorship, or will they, as before, turn 
away from the Russian people? The Rus- 
sian peasants and workers ask themselves 
whether the democracies will come as lib- 
erators in the event of war, whether they 
will help to build life on the principles of 
liberty and democracy, or repeat once more 
the insane crimes committed by Hitler? 

An answer to these questions must be 
given. And it must be given soon. Perhaps 
this answer will save the western world from 
a terrible war, preserving the lives of millions 
of people. And if war does break out, this 
answer will make victory easier and quicker, 
for it will have transformed the Russian 
People into loyal allies of the democracies. 


Confederate Memorial Day Address 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. DWIGHT L. ROGERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 6, 1951 


Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks 
in the Appendix of the Recorp, I wish 
to include therein a speech made by Hon. 
Fred O. Dickinson, Jr., at the Confederate 
memorial services, sponsored by Thomas 
Benton Ellis Chapter, No. 1816, United 
Daughters of the Confederacy, West 
Palm Beach, Fla., on April 22,1951. Mr. 
Dickinson is a practicing attorney in 
West Palm Beach, Fla., and is also a 
veteran, having served gallantly in the 
last war. I felt that this speech giving 
tribute to all departed Americans who 
have paid the supreme sacrifice in de- 
fense of this glorious Nation, well de- 
served a place in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD: 

CONFEDERATE MEMORIAL DAY ADDRESS 
(By Fred O. Dickinson, Jr.) 

Madam President, members of the United 
Daughters of the Confederacy, special dele- 
gates representing various civic and patriotic 
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organizations, fellow neighbors, fellow Amer- 
icans, permit my expression of profound grat- 
itude for this invitation through which Iam 
privileged to address you. It is entirely prop- 
er that I feel particularly honored to speak 
at this beautiful memorial program, spon- 
sored by the Thomas Benton Ellis Chapter, 
No. 1816, of the United Daughters of the 
Confederacy, since it is the UDC chapter of 
my native city and State. As a proud son of 
southern heritage, as a thankful and grate- 
ful American, I accept the challenge of this 
invitation with a humble but inspired heart. 

Confederate Memorial Day was founded in 
1866 in Columbus in the great State of Geor- 
gia. The actual date is April 26. It was 
initially inspired through a desire to pay 
honor to the southern dead of the War Be- 
tween the States. Indeed, this is the hour 
for a grateful South to pay a timely compli- 
ment to you proud ladies of the United 
Daughters of the Confederacy. You have 
held sacred through the years the memory of 
those departed southern soldiers who fought 
with such gallantry to preserve and defend a 
civilization which was predicated upon honor 
and chivalry and culture of such quality that 
its contribution of these better things to 
mankind has never been surpassed. 

It soon became a day to pay tribute to the 
sacrificed heroes of the Blue as well as the 
Gray. Today we pause in this hour of na- 
tional crisis to rebathe our hearts in the sa- 
cred memory of all departed Americans, who 
paid the supreme sacrifice in defense of this 
glorious Nation. While we gather in patri- 
otic and reverent fraternity on this Confed- 
erate Memorial Day, we are not unmindful 
that again this country is embraced with the 
enemy in mortal combat. Today the ancient 
and oriental soil of Korea is hallowed by the 
blood of our soldiers, sailors, airmen, and 
marines who have answered the call of the 
Supreme Archon by placing their lives on the 
altar of freedom. They died that we may 
have honorable peace. Christ said, “Blessed 
are the peacemakers: for they shall be called 
the children of God.” There is no higher 
company than the children of God. 

The tribute we pay to these noble heroes is 
not complete with words of praise and mo- 
ments of reverence. In making their price- 
less sacrifice they committed to us, the living, 
the privilege and the responsibility of de- 
fending and preserving this great Nation. 
The preservation of the United States under 
our constitutional government insures politi- 
cal and spiritual freedom and human dignity. 
The pattern for human living, as God in- 
tends it, has, in my opinion, been more per- 
fectly achieved under the governmental 
structure of the United States than under 
any other political government ever devised 
by man. Under our Constitution, human lib- 
erty has become a living reality, The dignity 
of an American has become his greatest pos- 
session. Honorable work embodies a part of 
our national pride. The expanson, develop- 
ment, and betterment of human relationships 
through living democracy spells the Ameri- 
can story. 

The founders of this democratic political 
giant and her defenders whom we honor 
through the symbol of this wreath intended 
that we should enjoy the richness of liberty 
as long as we work and contribute to main- 
tain and defend it. The basic element of de- 
mocracy as we know it is devoted effort by a 
free people. If we are to keep faith with 
those who have given their lives for this Na- 
tion, we must rededicate ourselves to the task 
at hand. It is not an easy assignment—de- 
fending and safeguarding human liberty is 
as momentous as it is noble. Now is the 
time to concert our efforts, 

All enemies of the United States of Amer- 
ica must be our target. This country has no 
room for the Communist and his pinkish 
bedmates. The communistic and all other 


enemy states must always know that our 
strength is in our people and that our offi- 
cials are under oath to adhere to that 
strength. The life of a democracy is its peo- 
ple. We must keep an active and an alert 
citizenry lest our strength should wither. 

We must treat the officeholder who betrays 
the confidence of the people as a traitor—he 
is nothing less. We must uproot the grafting 
bureaucrat regardless of party affiliation. We 
must, by our reflection at the polls, demand a 
high standard of honor and moral integrity 
of those who seek public service. We must 
rid our Government of men diseased with the 
corruption that induces them to place per- 
sonal friendships above the welfare and secu- 
rity of this country. While we pray for 
peace—while we strive for peace—we must 
forever close the mouth of the appeaser, be- 
cause appeasement indicates weakness of 
purpose and fear of strength. 

The Americans to whom this day is dedi- 
cated have written many illustrious pages of 
the history of this Republic. They kept faith 
with their Creator—they kept faith with 
us—they gave their lives in order that we 
may live under God as free men. 

From the lips of the unreplying dead there 
comes no word. But from their matchless 
deeds and sacrifice comes the challenge that 
we must accept. We must not fail in our 
countless duties as American citizens. If we 
fail, our national defenders from historic 
Valley Forge to war-torn Korea will have died 
in vain. Yes; let us rededicate ourselves to 
the task at hand. Let us keep faith with men 
and God. May future generations look at us 
in retrospect and say: In 1951, our Nation’s 
darkest hour, the American people rose to 
the occasion—thus democracy lives. 


Facts on China 
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HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 6, 1951 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recor, I include the following editorial 
from the Boston Post of June 2, 1951: 


Facts oN CHINA 


As Secretary of State Dean Acheson took 
the stand in the Senate hearing by the Joint 
Foreign Relations and Armed Forces Com- 
mittees, the salient fact developed seemed 
to be insistence upon disclosure of a State 
Department communication relating to 
Formosa. 

It is generally recognized that Sino-Amer- 
ican relations have a vast complexity and 
that the files of the State Department bulge 
with contradictory documents from which 
@ case may be made, either for or against 
Secretary Acheson, who, inheriting all the 
sinuous turns of previous American policies, 
had rather poor material with which to 
fashion a strong and resolute American 
policy. 

Many find it strange that the Chinese 
white paper, released by the State Depart- 
ment in August 1949, does not seem to get 
much attention either from Secretary Ach- 
eson’s bitterest foes or from his stanchest 
adherents. In the white paper there is 
much significant material and a great deal 
of enlightenment. 

In it are the first three paragraphs of a 
letter that Gen, Li Tsungjen, acting presi- 
dent of the Nationalist Republic after 
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Chiang Kai-shek had fied to Formosa, ad- 
dressed to President Truman on May 5, 
1949. In the interest of enlightenment it 
is quoted here: 

“Throughout our war of resistance against 
Japanese aggression, the United States of 
America continuously extended to us her 
moral and material assistance, which enabled 
our country to carry on an arduous strug- 
gle for eight long years until final victory 
was achieved. The sincere friendship thus 
demonstrated * * * has contributed not 
only to strengthen further the traditional 
ties between our two countries, but to win 
the deep gratitude and unbounded good will 
of the people of China. 

“This policy of friendly assistance was con- 
tinued when, some years ago, Gen. George 
C. Marshall, under instructions from your 
good self, took up the difficult task of me- 
diation in our conflict with the Chinese 
Communists, to which he devoted pains- 
taking effort. All this work was unfortu- 
nately rendered fruitless by the lack of sin- 
cerity on the part of both the then govern- 
ment and the Chinese Communists. 

“In spite of this, your country continued 
to extend its aid to our government. It is 
regrettable that owing to the failure of our 
then government to make judicious use of 
this aid and to bring about appropriate 
political, economic, and military reforms, 
your assistance has not produced the desired 
effect. To this failure is attributable the 
present predicament in which our country 
finds itself.” 

That, we submit, is calling a spade a 
spade. The government of which General 
Li speaks is the government of Chiang Kai- 
shek. It is now the government in power 
on Formosa. The tragic of China’s 
situation given above was written at the mo- 
ment when Chinese Communists overran all 
of China and the Nationalist forces were 
fleeing to Formosa. 

If Secretary Acheson held the view that 
the Formosan government under Chiang 
Kai-shek might not survive under an attack 
from the Chinese Communists he had ample 
reason for that judgment, even though in 
the light of later events, it proved erroneous. 

It is further declared that in attempting 
to deal with Nationalist China, which, by 
the statement of its acting president had 
not made judicious use of American aid, the 
United States certainly cannot be charged 
with not having made an effort to save Na- 
tionalist China. 


A. F. of L. Proposes a Sound Bipartisan 
Policy for the Far East 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES J. KERSTEN 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 4, 1951 


Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, the American Federation of 
Labor has done a great service to the 
country in proposing a sound foreign 
policy for the Far East which certainly 
should appeal to all Americans whether 
Democrats or Republicans. 

I believe that our administration 
should adopt the program set forth by 
the A. F. of L., and I believe with them 
that if such a program was adopted it 
would go a long way toward reuniti-g 
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our people behind a sound policy for the 
Far East. 

I enclose herewith the text of the for- 
eign-policy statement adopted by the 
executive council of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor on May 17, 1951: 


For A BIPARTISAN POLICY IN THE Fan EAST 


Our country has been in the midst of an 
historic debate over its foreign policy. That 
our Nation can engage in such a debate dur- 
ing a bitter and costly war (Korea), is a 
great tribute to the vitality of American 
democracy. This debate has already brought 
much clarification. It has enlarged the 
area of agreement, particularly in regard to 
our course in Asia over which the sharpest 
disputes had arisen. We are confident that, 
in the final settlement of the issues, the 
democratic ideals, humanitarian interests, 
and world responsibilities of the American 
people will rise above party and personality. 
In the present critical hour, this is the first 
prerequisite for the adoption of a sound and 
just bipartisan foreign policy, especially in 
the Far East. 

A way must be found to attain this bi- 
partisanship and thus to insure the con- 
tinuation of the century-old friendship be- 
tween the American and Chinese people. In 
this spirit, we propose that such a bipartisan 
foreign policy should include the follow- 
ing evaluation and practical measures: 

1. The war in Korea is a war planned, 
plotted, and prepared by the imperialist rul- 
ing class of Russia as an organic part of its 
drive to conquer all Asia and, thereby, hasten 
Societ domination of the entire world. At 
this stage of military operations, the North 
Korean puppets and the Chinese Communist 
hordes are serving as the catspaws and can- 
non fodder for imperialist Russia. As the 
leading power in the camp of international 
democracy, America has assumed the heavi- 
est burdens and responsibilities in this bitter 
conflict. But we must redouble our efforts 
to secure greater contributions and more ac- 
tive participation in this military struggle 
by other members of the United Nations. 

2. In line with the U. N. General Assembly 
decision branding the Peiping regime as an 
aggressor not only against the Republic of 
Korea but also against the United Nations 
as a whole, our country should set the pace 
in rallying the other free peoples in applying 
not only an arms embargo but also rigid 
economic sanctions against Communist 
China so as to reduce its military potential 
and thereby hasten the end of hostilities on 
the Korean peninsula. 

3. In view of the global nature of the 
crisis precipitated by Russian aggression and 
the urgent need for strengthening the politi- 
cal, economic, and military forces of the 
free nations in Europe, Asia, and elsewhere, 
the present objective of the United Nations 
in the Korean conflict should be to halt and 
defeat this Soviet aggression, to restore the 
territorial integrity and protect the sover- 
eignty of the Republic of Korea as founded 
and recognized oy the U. N. and to aid its peo- 
ple in achieving reconstruction and security 
against any future aggression. 

4. In view of the offer made by the Chinese 
Nationalist Government to provide 30,000 
troops for the U. N. forces in Korea, the re- 
cently appointed United States military mis- 
sion to retrain the Nationalist forces on 
Formosa should give priority to retraining 
and reequipping these troops with the object 
of making them available to the supreme 
commander of the U. N. as military require- 
ments necessitate. 

5. Our country should continue to give 
military aid to the Chinese National Govern- 
ment based on Formosa with a view of pre- 
venting its seizure by the Communists. The 
United States should also continue to give 
economic aid to Formosa—either as a con- 


tinuation of the present ECA or as a part of 
the point-4 program. The stabilization of 
the economy of Formosa, the development of 
its economic resources, the raising of its liv- 
ing standards, and the active advancement 
of democratic reforms on this island should 
be systematically furthered in order that it 
may serve as an inspiring contrast to main- 
land China groaning under the iron heel of 
Communist terror and Russian exploitation, 

6. Under no circumstances or pretext 
whatsoever should our Government in any 
Way recognize or approve the admission of 
Communist China into the U. N. Further- 
more, our Government should do all in its 
power to have other governments desist from 
recognizing it or seeking its admission into 
the UN. s 

7. The United S.ates should not now com- 
mit itseif to a war on the continent of Asia. 
We stress this though we heartily sympathize 
with the aspirations of the National Gov- 
ernment to speed the liberation of the Chi- 
nese mainland from th? traitorous and ter- 
rorist Communist dictatorship and its mas- 
ters in Moscow. In this connection, our 
Government should, in cooperation with the 
National Government of China, make a care- 
ful survey of the possibilities of guerrilla 
warfare on the mainland with a view of giv- 
ing forces resisting Communist tyranny and 
Russian domination appropriate and practi- 
cal aid. 

8. The peace and security of the world de- 
mand a free and democratic and independ- 
ent China. Our Government should vigor- 
ously reaffirm its policy of unstinting support 
for restoring to the Chinese people the full 
national independence and territorial in- 


tegrity. 


It wis in this spirit that Theodore Roose- 


velt end John Hay offered the historic policy 
of the open door to prevent the threatening 
partition of China at the close of the nine- 
teenth century. In a similar spirit, Woodrow 
Wilson and Robert Lansing turned down 
Japan’s 21 demands made on China during 
World War I. In the same spirit, Franklin 
D. Roosevelt and Cordell Hull made strenu- 
ous and successful efforts to have China 
accepted as a member of the big five in the 
United Nations. Today, more than ever be- 
fore it is imperative for our country to insure 
the continuity of its traditional policy of 


“friendship for the Chinese people through 


the attainment of a genuinely bipartisan for- 
eign policy in the Far East. 


Inflation and the Beef Cattle Price Roll- 
Back 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES I. DOLLIVER 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 6, 1951 


Mr. DOLLIVER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following radio talk by 
Prof. R. K. Bliss, formerly director of 
extension for Iowa State College, on in- 
flation and the beef cattle price roll- 
back, May 1951: 

Iowa farmers have a large stake in the 
recent roll-back in beef-cattle prices. This 
is because Iowa is the top beef-producing 
State. Today I will discuss briefly the prob- 
lem from the standpoint of inflation in gen- 
eral along with the roll-back. 
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Let us first note the position of farm 
leadership in regard to inflation. Most of 
the farm organizations and farm coopera- 
tives in the United States have from the 
start advocated strong inflation controls. 
The most militant among farm organiza- 
tions in the fight on inflation is the Ameri- 
can Farm Bureau Federation. Iowans have 
a special interest in the Farm Bureau be- 
cause of the large number of Iowa farmers 
who belong to it and also because a fellow 
Iowan, Allan Kline, is president of the na- 
tional organization. The program of the 
Farm Bureau and farm groups generally in 
regard to inflation is about as follows: 

Adopt a long-range policy in the United 
States that will result in a gradual reduction 
of the national debt. This, of course, would 
mean better than a pay-as-you-go policy 
over a period of years. In order to effectuate 
this policy the Farm Bureau has, among 
other things, urged: 

1. Strict economy in all Government 
spending and a sharp reduction in nonde- 
fense Government expenditures. 

2. Increased taxation. 

3. Stricter credit controls through the 
Federal Reserve Board. 

4. A sounder management of the public 
debt, including larger sale of Government 
bonds to individual purchasers—preferably 
E bonds for farmers to slow down the expan- 
sion of credit through Government borrow- 
ing from banks. 

5. Increased production. 

The foregoing in simple outline are the 
principal ways urged by farm leadership to 
bring inflation under control. Such meas- 
ures could be carried out within the frame- 
work of present laws and would not require 
additional governmental machinery. 

Practically all thinking people, including 
our foremost economists, agree that the fore- 
going program is a sound one for controlling 
inflation, But when it comes to putting the 
plan into effect, Government fails to take 
the necessary action. 

At the present time there is a tremendous 
additional expenditure due to the defense 
program which all recognize as necessary. 
However, while advocating economy the ex- 
ecutive branch of the Government increases 
its askings for nondefense expenditures. I 
might also observe that it is very rare, indeed, 
to have a spending agency recommend a 
reduction in its own funds. 

Congress, while advocating economy in 
nondefense expenditures, is doing entirely 
too little to stem the tide of excessive Gov- 
ernment spending. Congress has the power 
to reduce expenditures by refusing to make 
appropriations. The responsibility for a con- 
tinuation of high nondefense spending rests 
on Congress. 

The question of taxation and how much 
taxes should be increased is another con- 
gressional responsibility. Apparently the 
increase in taxes now being considered will 
be inadequate to control inflation. 

This, of course, is not the first time that 
a Government has lacked the moral courage 
to handle a spree of Government spending. 
A classic historical example of unwise spend- 
ing is that which took place during the de- 
cline of the Roman Empire. 

In the present situation of high prices 
which might be better described as cheap 
dollars, the Government is resorting to the 
device of doctoring symptoms rather than 
attacking the fundamental difficulty. It is 
easier and doesn’t hurt the patient quite 
so much to give a sedative that reduces the 
immediate discomfort than it is to perform 
surgery, even though surgery is indicated. 
Congress, as a less painful alternative to 
increased taxation and reduced expenditures, 
is now making use of wage and price controls. 

On this point the Farm Bureau declares 
fiatly that inflation cannot be stopped or 
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controlled by price, wage, and ration con- 
trols. Moreover, says the Farm Bureau, 
such controls will reduce production at a 
time when more preduction is needed and 
head us toward the strait-jacket of totali- 
tarian government. There is much sound 
sense in this argument. 

In order to find a suitable item and one 
with which the people are generally familiar 
to use in beginning the program of rolling 
back food prices the Government has settled 
on beef. The Office of Price Administration 
has discovered that beefsteak comes from 
cattle, and therefore the way to reduce the 
price of beefsteak is to reduce the price of 
cattle. This, at the first superficial glance, 
looks like a logical conclusion. 

The farm organizations and beef pro- 
ducers, however, think otherwise. They say 
the way to reduce the price of beef steak 
and beef products generally is to produce 
more cattle so that everyone can have all the 
beefsteak he wants. This is, of course, the 
long-time remedy. 

In discussing this matter of high-priced 
beef it is well to keep in mind that there 
is no shortages of meat. In fact, it is esti- 
mated that each person will have about 3 
pounds more meat to eat than last year. 
Thus, in rolling back the price of beef and 
doing nothing with other animal food prod- 
ucts such as pork, mutton, poultry, milk, 
and eggs the Government is actually taking 
over the job of determining the price con- 
sumers will pay for beef. In doing this the 
Government assumes that it knows better 
than the consumer what he shall pay as be- 
tween beef and other meats. It is the super- 
man idea applied to beef consumption. 

Let us analyze the beef situation a bit 
further. Why are beef prices high? Con- 
sumers could buy pork or mutton or poultry. 
or eggs and get their animal protein food 
requirements at a lower cost. The answer 
is that consumers want beef. So they bid 
against each other and raise the price of beef 
above other meats. 

The Price Administration boasts that be- 
cause of the roll- back the housewife can buy 
beef 10 cents a pound cheaper next fall. 
But the roll-back doesn’t increase the 
amount of beef for sale. The roll-back in- 
creases the demand for an already competi- 
tive supply of beef. For example, because of 
the roll-back more housewives will want to 
buy beef steak. But there is no more beef 
steak, just more buyers. No more beef of all 
the different cuts, just more buyers. Thus 
only a part of the consumers who want steak, 
those who go to the butcher shop first can 
get steak. There will be much disappoint- 
ment. A howl goes up—someone is hogging 
the steak or the beef. 

What todo? The answer is already in the 
Offing. Issue each consumer meat stamps 
and thus divide an inadequate amount of 
steak among too many consumers. Then 
everybody will be satisfied, but will they? It 
is quite possible they will be dissatisfied. 
Food rationing is almost certain to come in 
order to make food price controls work. 

There is another side to the roll-back in 
beef prices. It will actually reduce the 
amount of beef for consumers. It will do 
this because the roll-back will raise ques- 
tions and uncertainties and encourage farm- 
ers to sell cattle at lighter weights thus re- 
ducing the total amount of beef that goes to 
market. 

The cattle grower in addition to selling at 
lighter weights will probably try to make 
more gains out of cheaper feed. This would 
be a logical development. It would mean a 
larger use of grass and forage in the produc- 
tion of beef. Making a better use of grass 
in beef production is very desirable and in 
line with the conservation program. The 
steaks and other beef cuts will be, however, 
not quite so juicy and there will be fewer 
pounds of beef for sale. 

One of the best measuring sticks as to the 


present price of food is to compare the 


amount of food that an hour of factory labor 
will buy now with some other period. The 
dollar is no longer of much value as a meas- 
uring device. The dollar you have in your 
pocket today will purchase only a little over 
half as much as the 1940 dollar. As a result 
food costs seem high. Let us take an hour 
of factory labor which applies to a great 
many people and use it as a measuring device 
of present prices of food. Let us go back to 
1929, another period of industrial prosperity 
and compare the food purchasing value of 
an hour of factory labor then with what it is 
today. 

According to the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics which is, I believe, our most re- 
liable authority, an hour of factory labor 
in February 1951 would purchase more food 
than in 1929 as follows: 56 percent more 
bread; 77 percent more fresh delivered milk; 
more than twice as many eggs; more than 
twice as many potatoes; two and one-half 
times as many oranges; 77 percent more 
bacon; and even 25 percent more beef steak. 

It does not appear that there is need for 
food price controls. 

If there are more people because of ill- 
ness or inability to get work or from some 
other cause who cannot buy sufficient food 
then the Government could well afford to 
revive the food stamp plan. This would be a 
wiser and more effective way than to lower 
the grocery biil for all of us by penalizing 
farmers or by food subsidies. 


Postal Rates 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. RICHARD BOLLING 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 6, 1951 


Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, under 
the unanimous consent granted me, I 
include herewith the testimony of our 
colleague from Minnesota, Mr. Mc- 
CARTHY, before the Post Office and Civil 
Service Committee of the other body on 
April 24. Mr. McCartuy made some very 
important points with regard to postal 
rates on books: 


REMARKS OF EUGENE J. MCCARTHY AT SENATE 
Post Orrick AND CIVIL Service COMMITTEE 


ON APRIL 24, 1951 

Mr. Chairman, I appreciate the courtesy of 
this committee in permitting me to speak 
briefly this morning on the question of postal 
rates on books. During the Eighty-first 
Congress I was a member of the House Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service, which 
held extensive hearings on the question of 
postal-rate revision. In the postal-rate bill 
which eventually passed the House of Rep- 
resentatives no increase in postage rates for 
books was recommended. When this bill 
was under debate, I offered an amendment 
which had as its purpose the elimination of 
the present inequity between the postage 
rates on books and the rate on similar mate- 
rial which is carried in magazines and peri- 
odicals as second-class matter. 

Under the existing rate structure, a flat 
rate of 1½ cents per pound is charged for 
carrying the reading material in magazines 
and newspapers, which are included in the 
second-class category. The cost of sending 
the same material through the mails in book 
form is 8 cents for the first pound and 
4 cents for each succeeding pound, despite 
the fact that the post-office cost of handling 
books is only two-thirds as much as the 
cost of handling second-class matter. Un- 
der the present rate structure, it costs 8 
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cents to send a 1-pound bock through the 
mail, whereas if the same material is sold 
to a magazine publisher and distributed in 
magazine form, mailing cost is only 144 cents 
per pound. Ordinarily, of course, the maga- 
zine forms of such books are abridged and 
consequently do not communicate the same 
fullness of truth or completeness of fact as 
the original book. 

If we intend to subsidize the spreading 
of information and education by preference 
in postage rates, the preference should be 
given to that form of communication which 
is most thorough and complete. It is my 
opinion that the book is the form of com- 
munication which does accomplish this pur- 
pose most fully and that it should there- 
fore receive preference above any other form 
of written communication in the determina- 
tion of our postage rates. 

It is not likely that the determination 
of rates resulting from these present hear- 
ings and the possible subsequent action of 
the House and the Senate will be the final 
determination of postage rates. Rate hear- 
ings and adjustments will undoubtedly take 
place in the future. Because of this, I be- 
lieve that books should be taken out of the 
parcel-post classification, which is a mer- 
chandise classification, and should be con- 
sidered as second class. 

I do not think that the determination 
of such rates should be left with the Post- 
master General and the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, as may be done, but 
rather that the determination should rest 
with the Congress of the United States. 

I am sure that you have heard testimony 
and know the position of various educa- 
tional and academic organizations of the 
country. The American Library Associa- 
tion, American Council on Education, the 
National Education Association, the Asso- 
ciation of Chief State School Offices, United 
States Office of Education, the Library of 
Congress, and the Association of American 
University Professors are all on record in 
So to discriminatory postal rates on 

ooks. 

I should like to make the following rec- 
ommendations to the committee in regard 
to the rates on books: 

1. Books should be reclassified as second 
class; and 

2. The postal rate which is imposed upon 
them should be the same as that which is 
imposed on the reading material in maga- 
zines and other periodicals which are cur- 
rently classified as second-class material. 


Statement of Hon. Carl D. Perkins, of 
Kentucky 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEVELAND M. BAILEY 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 6, 1951 


Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rxo- 
orD, I include the following statement 
of Hon. CARL D. Perkins, of Kentucky, 
before the Federal Power Commission, 
May 31, 1951: 


May it please the Commission, I appear 
here this morning as a Representative in 
Congress of the Seventh Congressional Dis- 
trict in Kentucky in opposition to the ap- 
plication of the Texas Gas Transmission 
Corp. to sell gas to a new industrial customer, 
Tennessee Valley Authority, Johnsonville 
plant, 
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I feel that if a certificate of public conven- 
fence and necessity authorizing the sale of 
gas to the TVA is approved that one of our 
basic industries will be severely injured and 
crippled to the extent that the whole econ- 
omy of the Nation will be affected. In fact, 
the economy of the whole Nation has already 
been affected by the inroads made by gas 
and oil as a competitive fuel. I am hopeful 
that this Commission will not approve ap- 
plications of this type relating to the use 
of the country's energy resources when such 
application is basically unsound and against 
the public interest. 

An abundant supply of ready available 
energy is necessary to the maintenance of 
high-level functioning of the American 
economy. There must be an appropriate 
distribution of the energy load among the 
various types of energy in harmony with the 
reserves and special uses for which each type 
of fuel is best adapted. There is a clear dis- 
tinction between the individual and the 
public responsibility for sound energy re- 
sources programs and policies. The public 
must protect the interest of future genera- 
tions and attempt to maintain a plentiful 
supply. Naturally, this is one of the rea- 
sons why the Federal Power Commission was 
established. 

Of special concern is the rapid rate at 
which the load on mineral fuels is being 
transferred from supplies that are abundant 
to other easily exhaustible fuels for which 
there is only limited supply. It has been 
estimated that petroleum and natural gas 
together have only a very small percent of 
the total reserves of mineral fuels in this 
country, and we continue to expand our use 


of these easily exhaustible fuels and to shift 


to them more and more of the energy re- 
quirements of our industries. As a result, 
the economy of this Nation has already been 
affected. 

» If such a shift is permitted to continue, 
eventually all the people throughout the 
country will realize what an unwise public 
policy our Government cut the pattern for, 
because it can only be a question of time 
until a reverse process must transfer a large 
proportion of industry back to use of our 
abundant coal deposits. In case of an all- 
out war, these coal mines cannot be opened 
up overnight. In many instances where they 
are now shutting down it will take a year 
to get them back into operation. TVA has 
failed to consider the effect their proposal 
to use gas is having upon the coal industry. 
` If we intend to work for a strong indus- 
trial foundation for America, we must termi- 
nate these illogical policies and programs 
that continue to cripple an industry that 
must be at a later date reestablished and 
expanded to restore the Nation to a sound 
pattern of industrial energy. 

In one step after another, the Federal Gov- 
ernment itself is contributing to this unwise 
program. In this case, a Federal agency has 
undertaken to substitute natural gas for 
coal because it may be at the moment more 
economical to do so. However, I personally 
feel that this is not true in this instance. 
We know that many new Government plants 
are being erected in areas where exhaustible 
gas and petroleum will be consumed in large 
amounts while the coal mines go on part- 
time operation because of lost markets. 

The people in my district are expressing 
much concern and wondering if our Gov- 
ernment intends to check this economically 
unsound program which is bringing about a 
huge unemployment problem and seriously 
crippling the industry in more ways than 
one. 

I would like to read an excerpt from a 
letter received from Mr. B. F. Reed, secretary- 
treasurer of the Turner-Elkhorn Mining Co., 
Drift, Ky., dated May 25, 1951: 

“The Commission should consider more 
than an immediate dollars-and-cents cost. 
It should consider the fact that coal is a 


dependable fuel, and it has been demon- 
strated that gas is very uncertain. It should 
also be considered that by displacing coal 
with gas, you are also increasing the unem- 
ployment problem. Government does 
so many things in a, münner that it appears 
the right hand doesn’t know what the left 
hand is doing, and I hope you will make 
every effort to see that coal is given favor- 
able consideration. Our freight rates won't 
permit us to ship to Johnsonville, but it 
might relieve our competition in some other 
areas if the Johnsonville plant uses coal.” 
Also to give the Commission some figures 
on my congressional district in Kentucky 
concerning the Hazard coal fields and the 
Big Sandy coal fields. Both of these coal 
fields are exclusively in my district. 
“Hazard coal fields produced 524,000 tons 
of coal in April; Big Sandy coal fields pro- 
duced 1,075,000 tons of coal in April. 


“WORK DAYS PER WEEK 
“Hazard coal fields 


“Week ending April 7: 64 mines operated 
2.1 days. 

“Week ending April 14: 64 mines operated 
2.0 days. 

“Week ending April 21: 64 mines operated 
2.5 days. 

“Week ending April 28: 64 mines operated 
2.5 days. 

“Week ending May 5: 61 mines operated 
2.4 days. 

“Week ending May 12: 62 mines operated 
2.4 days. 

“Week ending May 19: 62 mines operated 
2.4 days. 

“Big Sandy coal fields 
“Week ending April 7: 49 mines operated 


3 days. 

“Week ending April 14: 49 mines operated 
3.3 days. 

“Week ending April 21: 49 mines operated 
3.9 days. 

Week ending April 28: 49 mines operated 
8.8 days. 

“Week ending May 5: 49 mines operated 
4.1 days. 

“Week ending May 12: 49 mines operated 
4.0 days. 


“Week ending May 19: 49 mines operated 
3.8 days. 

“These figures are simple average.” 

Again, to read an excerpt from a letter 
received by me concerning the Harlan Coun- 
ty coal fields. This letter was received from 
George S. Ward, secretary of Harlan County 
Coal Operators Association, one of Congress- 
man James S. Gorpen’s constituents, and he 
received a copy: 

“Of course, this action on the part of TVA 
is very obnoxious to the industry. If they 
carry out the proposed program, it merely 
means less coal production and less earnings 
for our employees. In my 40 years of experi- 
ence in the coal industry, I have never seen 
a situation comparable to the present. We 
have gone through some mighty tough sea- 
sons during peacetime; but, with a war on 
our hands and the Government spending bil- 
lions for defense, it has created no more de- 
mand and has not stepped up running time 
to more than equal our dull seasons in peace- 
time. For the week ending May 19, of 46 
commercial mines, 6 worked 5 days, 13 
worked 4 days, 11 worked 3 days, 12 worked 
2 days, 2 worked 1 day, 2 worked no days, or 
an average of only 2.9 days; and, this is just 
about the picture for the Hazard and Big 
Sandy fields. If it were not for the fact that 
the operators are advancing necessary fro- 
ceries, hundreds of families would be at the 
mercy of charity. Even on our present high- 
wage scale, a man cannot buy the bare ne- 
cesities for his family on less than 3 days a 
week. As you know, there is an inexhausti- 
ble supply of coal which is not true of gas; 
and, there is absolutely no comparison be- 
tween the numbers employed by the coal in- 
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dustry and those employed by the gas in- 
dustry.” 

I noticed a press release in the Louisville 
Courier-Journal a day or two ago which I 
would like to read at this time: 


“EMPLOYMENT IN MINES AT LOW POINT IN APRIL 
“FRANKFORT, Ky., May 27.—The Economic 
Security Department said today employment 
in Kentucky coal mines reached its lowest 
point in April since September 1949. The 
Department reported 52,000 persons were em- 
ployed by the mines last month, compared 
with 53,700 in March. The decline was at- 
tributed to the shrinking demand for coal 
in the spring and early summer months.” 

I mention these letters and press release 
in order that the Commission may under- 
stand the situation facing one of our basic 
Industries. 

In the event TVA could achieve any econ- 
omy in dollars and cents by getting their 
contract with Texas Gas Transmission Corp. 
approved, it would only be false economy. I 
can see no sound reason why this Commis- 
sion should permit TVA to go ahead and 
build a 65-mile gas line, which would be a 
tremendous unnecessary cost to our Govern- 
ment and deprive other essential defense 
agencies of our Government of hundreds of 
thousands of tons of steel greatly needed 
for the defense of our country. And there 
can be no sound reason for such action since 
this is being done in order that TVA may 
have gas on an interruptible basis. 

In an attempt to support the proposed 
construction of a natural gas pipeline to 
supply part of the fuel requirements of the 
Johnsonville plant, TVA contends that this 
pipeline, by providing a limited supply of 
natural gas on an interruptible basis, would 
assure continuous supply of power for vital 
and defense loads. 

Let us look at the facts of this situation. 
The Johnsonville plant is located in an area 
which has readily available abundant re- 
sources of coal, Now it is proposed to re- 
place from time to time the use of such 
abundant coal resources with natural gas, 
the urgent demands for which in many dis- 
tricts is straining transportation require- 
ments to the utmost. It is difficult to see 
how this makes sense as a defense measure, 
or in any other respect. 

It is particularly difficult to see justifica- 
tion in the statement that by construction 
of this pipeline a continuous supply of power 
for defense loads will be assured. The truth 
of the matter is that such continuous suvply 
will be assured by coal, not by gas. 

It is conceded by the TVA that the pipeline 
will bring in to Johnsonville only a limited 
supply of natural gas, and it is a further fact 
that such gas will be furnished on an inter- 
ruptible basis. Hence, the gas supply may be 
cut off at any time whenever other firm de- 
mands for gas require such action to be 
taken. Is this what is meant by continuous 
and dependable supply for vital defense 
loads? Surely it is not. 

There will be continuous and dependable 
supplies of fuel as required, it is agreed, but 
only because coal will be there to fill the 
breach when the gas supply fails or is in- 
sufficient. I think it is important to get 
those words continuous“ and “depend- 
able’—in the right place and in the right 
context. It is coal that will be counted upon 
as the reliable stand-by; but, unfortunately, 
if this pipeline is built, the coal miners and 
producers who provide this essential assur- 
ance will be denied the opportunity to par- 
ticipate steadily in providing the necessary 
fuel supplies. They are expected to fill the 
breach when emergencies and gas cut-offs 
come, as they will; but intermittent idleness 
would be their reward whenever surplus gas 
supplies can be provided temporarily on a 
dump basis. 

In seeking to have this pipeline built, 
TVA is attracted by the inducement of a 
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cheap supply of gas on a temporary and in- 
terruptible basis. The gas supplier can, of 
course, afford to quote a low rate for such gas 
on a dump, interruptible basis. He gets a 
market for his excess supplies during periods 
when the pipeline is not fully utilized other- 
wise, but without any responsibility to sup- 
ply fuel when the need is greatest. That 
responsibility is sloughed off—to coal. Obvi- 
ously, almost any kind of business can quote 
low inducement rates in such circumstances. 

However, TVA states they are paying ap- 
proximately 17% cents per cubic thousand on 
the average for this gas on an interruptible 
basis, They admit that their average coal 
price per ton amounted to $5.43. Considering 
the pipeline to be constructed, and all the 
upkeep in conection therewith, it seems to 
me that there would be very little saving, if 
any, on a dollars-and-cents basis. I cannot 
think of any more unwise policy for any 
agency of our Government to resort to in 
times like these. Naturally we are hopeful 
that another agency of our Government will 
prevent this mistake from taking place. 

In considering this particular problem, it 
is even difficult to see the temporary and su- 
perficial advantages of gas to the TVA, or to 
any other like consumer of fuel. But the 
more serious question, and the question I 
feel confident this Commission will consider, 
is whether it adds up to a sound defense 
policy or a sound long-range public policy. 
When thought through, it is shown to be a 
really expensive and improvident way to ob- 
tain, temporarily and intermittently, a cheap 
supply of gas at a bargain rate, but likewise 
with an undependable and unreliable type 
of service. Contrast this with dependable 
coal resources of the area, with fully ade- 
quate supplies the year round and assured for 
hundreds of years. 

Any argument concerning a fuel shortage 
with TVA is without merit. In the first place, 
coal can be stockpiled all the year round 
without waste. Congress places no restric- 
tions on TVA management as to the amount 
of coal that may be stockpiled. I feel confi- 
dent that TVA has never been confronted 

with a coal shortage on any occasion since 
its creation. Much of the coal supply at 
Johnsonville comes from Congressman JOHN 
A. WHITAKERr’s district in Kentucky. 

I have been advised by the United Mine 
Workers of America that neither the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority nor the Atomic 
Energy Commission has on any gccaston con- 
tacted the United Mine Workers of America 
complaining about any fuel shortage. The 
United Mine Workers of America stand ready 
and willing to see that these important gov- 
ernmental agencies have an abundant un- 
interrupted supply of coal the year round. 

The United Mine Workers of America and 
the coal industry are concerned about the 
principle involved in these interruptible 
contracts. Such contracts entered into by 
Government agencies, if approved by this 
Commission, will severely cripple our coal 
industry in America. The miners and in- 
dustry are taking the position that our Gov- 
ernment should view this picture from the 
standpoint of protecting a basic industry 
and providing a sound economy, rather than 
permitting waste to be committed and 
courting disaster. 

Of course, it sounds very plausible to say 
that a plant is better off with access to two 
fuels rather than one, giving two strings to 
its bow. However, in this particular kind 
of situation, it actually works out that sur- 
plus gas is most available when it is least 
needed on interruptible contracts, and is 
not available at all during periods of general 
fuel shortage. Then coal must be called 
upon to meet the emergency condition. I 
have been informed that this is the case 
with the Atomic Energy Commission. 

Large volumes of gas, it is true, have been 
sold on an interruptible basis for power 
generation in other instances and areas. 


But it is particularly reckless and short- 
sighted for a public agency such as TVA to 
pursue such a policy (even conceding it may 
be some cheaper in dollars and cents) of 
fleeting gain and f: economy. 

Moreover, while TVA authorities do 
not at the moment propose to purchase in- 
terruptible gas supplies for their other 
steam plants, they have indicated generally 
their intention to seek further opportuni- 
ties of the same ill-advised sort which 
would progressively weaken the ability of 
the coal industry and the miners in that 
whole area to supply basic fuel needs both 
in peacetime and in emergency. The time 
to stop this kind of shortsighted venture 
against the best interests of our country is 
now. 

Many municipalities over the Nation are 
unable to get needed gas for home consump- 
tion in the wintertime. Many cities in my 
State are confronted with this shortage-of- 
gas problem. Unless this Commission takes 
firm action, in instances of this type, the 
coal industry in America will be severely 
crippled in a very short period of time, and 
at the same time, the natural-gas fields in 
Americ.. will soon be depleted. 1. is Com- 
mission is empowered with the responsi- 
bility of conserving our natural resources 
and seeing that they are adapted to the 
most suitable uses from the standpoint of 
the public welfare. I feel confident that 
this Commission will not permit natural 
gas to displace coal when it is economically 
unsound, and when, as a result, the whole 
economy and public are affected. 

Many gas companies have seen the wis- 
dom of developing storage projects in order 
that they may take care of their peak de- 
mands, and to diminish the need for ped- 
dling surplus gas in the summertime on 
interruptible contracts. There would appear 
to be no reason why similar developments 
of underground storage would not be feas- 
ible for the Texas Gas Transmission Corp. 
in order that many of its customers who 
are in desperate need of an increased supply 
of gas, such as the Louisville Gas & Electric, 
the city of Carrollton, Ky., and other cities, 
may have an adequate supply to satisfy 
their peak demands in the wintertime. 

From all press reports, it seems that it is 
impossible for the gas companies to meet 
the peak demand of home consumers over 
this Nation in the wintertime. Hundreds 
of families who own the surface from which 
the natural gas is being drained are unable 
to obtain gas in the locality of numerous 
gas lines of gas companies, even for cooking 
purposes, in this country today. 

As recently as May 17 the Ohio Public 
Utilities Commission ordered a freeze on new 
gas installations. I understand that the 
Texas Legislature, or one branch of that 
body, passed a bill imposing a 1-cent tax 
per thousand cubic feet on gas taken out of 
the State. In the Appalachian Coals, Inc., 
bulletin forwarded to me by E. J. Davis, 
Combs, Ky., one of my constituents, dated 
May 24, 1951, commencing on page 8, there 
is an article headed “Texas wants to keep 
Texas gas in Texas”: 

“There are several bills pending before the 
Texas Legislature which would appreciably 
affect the transportation and cost of natural 
gas. From the standpoint of competitive 
fuels, a bill which has passed the House di- 
recting the Texas Railroad Commission to 
intervene in Federal Power Commission 
hearings, to curb the exportation of Texas 
gas, is among the more important ones. 
This bill has been referred to a subcommittee 
directed to discuss an export policy with rep- 
resentatives of the States of Oklahoma and 
Kansas. 

“In the meantime, Texas newspapers re- 


port an incident bearing on this question 


that is of considerable interest to proponents 
of the legislation. The Dallas Morning News 
cf Tuesday, May 8, 1951, reported on the in- 
cident as follows: ‘ 
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The serenity of the opening session of 
the American Gas Association natural gas 
department's spring meeting was disturbed 
at the Baker Hotel Monday morning when 
the chairman of the Texas Railroad Commis- 
sion stepped to the microphone. “You're not 
going to like what I am going to say,” Olin 
Culbertson announced. And, smiling he be- 
gan swinging with both fists against pipelines 
that suck Texas’ precious natural gas to the 
East and North. 

The 700 gas men, who had previously 
listened almost passively to three other 
speakers cite their industry’s troubles, perked 
up. As Culberson saw it, the time might 
come when Texans wouldn’t have any gas 
lest, and might have to freeze or buy gas 
back from the North. Besides, it was his 
“studied opinion” and “cowboy philosophy” 
that gas might unbalance the East's coal 
economy. 

The gas men laughed as they listened 
to his homespun wit. Olin Culberson was a 
believer in home enterprise, he insisted, and 
he wanted Texas to keep its gas, and the 
East to keep its coal. 

“*“What’s going to happen to Texas when 
all its gas is gone?“ he asked. What's go- 
ing to happen to 7,000,000 Texans?” There 
will come a day, he predicted, when every 
cubic foot of gas in America will be ex- 
hausted. The experts may say there’s a hun- 
dred years’ supply left and more may be dis- 
covered, but Culberson wondered; 

„What's a hundred years in the econ- 
omy of Texas or the United States?” Gas, 
he explained, was Texas’ irreplaceable asset. 
He figured the coal supply could last 2,000 
years.” 

“Among the bills now pending in Texas 
Legislature dealing with natural gas is one 
to increase the severance tax by 1 cent per 
thousand cubic feet. That bill has already 
passed the house and was recently reported 
favorably upon by a senate committee. 

“Another bill which has already passed the 
house would authorize the Texas Rallroad 
Commissior to set a minimum price on natu- 
ral gas at the wellhead. It is predicted that 
the minimum price will be set at 10 cents 
per thousand cubic feet, if and when the 
bill is finally passed. It might be noted here 
that similar legislation, which is already law 
in Oklahoma and Kansas, has been upheld 
by the Supreme Court of the United States.” 

In the circumstances I feel that the Com- 
mission should stop waste from being com- 
mitted in instances of this type and require 
that gas be conserved for the purposes for 
which it is most adapted. 

I sincerely hope that this Commission will 
disapprove this application of Texas Gas and 
TVA because if our Government agencies 
are permitted to continue to trade off a 
sound, dependable, inexhaustible fuel—and 
it is undeniable that coal is the best generat- 
ing fuel known to man—to an exhaustible 
fuel better adapted for other purposes, the 
psychological effect of our Government tak- 
ing the lead in instances of this type will be 
shocking to the coal people, and nothing 
could do more to crush the coal industry in 
this country. 


Amendment of Railroad Retirement Act 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD BOLLING 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 6, 1951 


Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, there 
are pending before the House Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
several bills to amend the Railroad Re- 
tirement Act. As we all know, those peo- 
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ple who are attempting to live on fixed 
incomes such as railroad pensioners are 
facing an impossible situation. On one 
hand the pressures of the cost of living 
continue to mount. On the other hand, 
their benefit allowances are ridiculously 
small by comparison. 

There seem to be several conflicting 
philosophies contained in the various 
bills to amend the Railroad Retirement 
Act. There are those who say that the 
benefits under the act must be brought 
up to the realities of today’s living costs, 
irrespective of what those increases 
might do to the future of the railroad 
retirement fund. Also, there are those 
who are advocating that any available 
surplus in the retirement account should 
be used to grant the largest possible 
benefit increases for retired employees 
only at the exclusion of survivors such 
as widows and children. Another point 
of view advocates a balanced, carefully 
worked out program of increases for all 
beneficiaries under the act, while at the 
same time maintaining the financial 
soundness of the retirement fund. 

H. R. 3669, sponsored by the Railway 
Labor Executives’ Association, seems to 
me the best balanced bill of all of those 
that we are now considering. It achieves 
a sense of social responsibility which 
must always be the beacon by which Con- 
gress should guide itself in considering 
any retirement legislation. H. R. 3669 
provides substantial benefits for widows 
and children as well as pensioners and 
annuitants. In addition, this bill makes 
provision for a wife's benefit in the rail- 
road-retirement system which is now 
lacking. 

With respect to widows and children, 
their benefits under the railroad system 
at present are inferior to those of social 
security. In addition, social security at 
the moment contains a wife-benefit pro- 
vision which the retirement system does 
not have. Both of these features are 
vital to any legislation that we enact in 
order that the retirement system in con- 
sideration of the higher taxes paid by 
those who are covered be equal to or 
better than social security. In addition, 
H. R. 3669 contains very liberal increases 
for annuitants and beneficiaries approxi- 
mately as great as is provided in any of 
the other bills that are based on realities, 

It, therefore, seems clear to me that 
H. R. 3669 deserves support. 


Price Ceiling on Cattle 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES I. DOLLIVER 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 6, 1951 


Mr. DOLLIVER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following letter: 


CLARION, Iowa, May 16, 1951. 
Fon. James I. DOLLIVER, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 
Dear Sm: I am writing you in regard to 
the proposed cattle ceiling. Senator Mar- 
BANK has been hollering for facts and figures, 


so I am sending you the actual costs of feed- 
ing my steers each day. 

These figures are based on a 750-pound 
steer and Government price on corn, but no 
ceiling on protein feed and no ceiling on 
feeders as replacement cattle. Ninety per- 
cent of the cattle in Wright County, Iowa, 
was laid in from 33 to 42 cents per pound 
from October 1950 to March 1951. 

Mr. DiSalle says these cattle can be sold 
at a profit, but I doubt very much if DiSalle 
knows a steer from a bull or if he can tell 
a live one from a dead one. Why is it that 
when the Government goes out to buy air- 
planes, tanks, or guns they guarantee a profit 
to the manufacturer, but when the very 
necessities of life come up there is a ceiling 
on them regardless of whether there is a 
profit or a loss. 

Here are the figures as I am feeding my 
cattle today, but I can’t fatten them in 
2 months’ time, as DiSalle says it can be 
done, and I have fed cattle a good many 
years. 

It takes 22 pounds of No. 2 yellow corn 
per head per day, at $1.50 per bushel; 114 
to 2 pounds protein per head per day, at $100 
a ton (no ceiling); 20 pounds good legume 
hay, at $20 per ton; plus salt, mineral, normal 
death loss, and labor. 

Now figure 2 pounds a day (average steer), 
at 35 cents per pound (DiSalle’s ceiling), and 
this is the way it figures out: 59 cents per 
head per day for corn; 744 cents per head per 
day for protein; 20 cents per head per day 
for hay; 4 cents per head per day for salt 
and mineral (nothing for labor, trucking to 
market or equipment); total, 9014 cents. 

If the cattle gained 2 pounds a day and 
were sold for 35 cents per pound, it would 
be 70 cents. I ask you, Does that look like 
a profit? 

I would like to personally talk with Mr. 
DiSalle and find out how he figures a profit. 

Can you blame farmers for rushing cattle 
to market or selling to the black market? 
You know those figures won’t buy mink 
coats or take anyone to swank hotels in 
Florida. 

I say forget about the ceiling on cattle 
and instead urge farmers to feed cattle, 
That's what brings up the supply of meat. 

Yours very truly, 
Leo LYNCH & Son, 
By Leo LYNCH. 


Nursing and Nurses: The Mission of One, 
the Mettle of the Other 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES J. HEFFERNAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 6, 1951 


Mr, HEFFERNAN. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der permission to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include therein an address 
by Rear Adm. Lamont Pugh, Medical 
Corps, United States Navy, Surgeon Gen- 
eral of the Navy, delivered at the gradu- 
ation exercises of the nurses training 
school of the Jewish Hospital, of Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., on May 14, 1951: 

Of all the professions, for women I have 
for long regarded the nursing profession as 
among the noblest, and I think the medical 
profession should, better than any other 
group of individuals, be qualified to pass 
judgment upon or express an estimate of the 
importance of nursing and nurses. Quite 
aside from the worthiness of their profes- 
sion, I will say at the outset that, in my 
opinion, if there is an attire more becoming 
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to women than a nurse’s uniform, I have 
not seen it. I have never own a single 
nurse who could look better in any type of 
clothes than she looked in her nurse's uni- 
form. 

My association with nurses began away 
back many years ago when life was new, 
or at least newer. I had the unique ex- 
perience when I was a fourth year medical 
student of serving as a student intern, the 
only intern in fact, in a hospital that was 
barely large enough to meet the require- 
ments for operating a training school for 
nurses. The nurses lived on the first deck 
of this hospital and so did I. So it was sort 
of equivalent to being the only boy in a large 
family of girls. I actually did come from a 
large family, the majority of whose mem- 
bers are girls. Two of these girls, my sisters, 
are nurses. But my closest acquaintance 
with nurses came after I entered the Navy. 
In fact, my admiration became so ardent in 
this instance some 25 years ago that I mar- 
ried a member of the nursing profession, and 
I might add that my ardor has not waned. 
I regret sincerely, however, that this ex- 
disciple of the profession into which this 
class is graduating could not accompany 
me here tonight in response to the most grac- 
ious invitation she received to do so. 

When on a day in October 1854 the Light 
Brigade under Lord Cardigan rode to glory 
and earth’s applause at Balaklava, it was 
merely another in a series of military en- 
counters in England’s long and brilliant list, 
and when on a day in September, 8 years 
later, over 20,000 American men lay dead or 
dying on the battlefield of Antietam, history 
wrote for posterity to read that the manifes- 
tation of military mastery by Gen. Robert 
Edward Lee had been magnificent. Whether 
or not either of these encounters were well- 
or ill-advised, far be it from me to say. I 
merely mention them as typical perform- 
ances of those forces of mankind whose 
glory it has always been and doubtless will 
ever be to destroy. 

Of far greater importance to humanity by 
and iarge than the Charge of the Light Bri- 
gade immortalized by Tennyson, or the 
stand of General Lee at Bloody Lane, were 
two lamps, one of which was being lighted 
in the Crimean and the other in our own 
Civil War, by an English and an American 
woman, respectively, both devoted disciples 
of another order of society whose mission 
and duty it has been and is to salvage and 
to save. The lamps lighted by Florence 
Nightingale and Clara Barton have cast their 
benevolent and comforting light upon the 
misery and suffering of the human race in 
every land and in every clime with ever-in- 
creasing strength and effectiveness from 
Balaklava and Burnside Bridge to Okinawa 
and Korea, and from the palaces of the rich 
to the hovels of the most destitute. That 
light has blazed a beacon trail through the 
years and by its sheer persistence has steadily 
aroused in the civilized world a state of con- 
sciousness of the sick and wounded. It has 
aroused in the human mind a sense of ob- 
ligation to the lame and to the halt and to 
the afflicted and the unfortunate. This 
beacon iight has indeed awakened in the 
sensorium of mankind that quality which 
may be called humane consciousness; it is 
in fact that selfsame quality most sublimely 
exemplified by the Good Samaritan. 

I am here tonight to speak more specifi- 
cally of the cause championed by the former 
of the above-mentioned wonderful women, 
for it was she who raised the banner that 
has become the symbol and inspiration of 
clinical nursing in its stricter sense as con- 
trasted with the mission of the Red Cross 
nurse. It is only within recent years, how- 
ever, that civilization has come to realize 
its indebtedness to those who have been 
toilers under the beacon light of Florence 
Nightingale. It has taken a succession of 
wars and a succession of tragic postwar eras 
to bring fully to the attention of the world 
how large and important a place our trained 
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nurses fill on the human stage today. There 
is little question in our minds that our 
nurses have not always received the type 
of consideration economically and profes- 
sionally which should have been their due. 
They have nonetheless by and large con- 
sistently manifested the same dauntless 
spirit with which their great preceptress was 
so richly endowed. This spirit, I am sure, 
is being rewarded, for a new and better day 
is here that sees a more appropriate recogni- 
tion for the members of this noble profes- 
sion—these women who, with members of 
our medical profession, march shoulder to 
shoulder in the army of healing. In the 
parlance of the late great John Chalmers 
DaCosta, “We have the same banners, the 
same bugle calls, the same hopes and as- 
pirations. We follow as a pillar of smoke 
by day and a pillar of fire by night two ob- 
jectives—the mitigation of human suffering 
and the prolongation of human life.” 

It is, I think, the beginning of a new era, 
an era which, though marked et many junc- 
tures by confused thinking or confused act- 
ing, will nevertheless go down in history as 
that during which many great accomplish- 
ments had their inception. Among them 
will be what we see as proper recognition 
of nurses and the reorganization of their 
profession upon a sounder basis. 

From within the military service recent 
trends in nursing have been viewed with a 
sense of intermingled interest and concern. 
Our generation has seen our nurses as an 
organized band through two great war emer- 
gencies, as well as during two postwar crises 
carry on in a magnificent manner their 
duties no matter how heavy nor how long 
thə hours, or under what conditions they 
have had to work and live. We have seen 
the practically moribund come to life again 
under their ministrations. Working night 
and day they have gone right into the battle 
zones on our navy hospital ships to bring 
out the wounded. On ambulance planes 
they have gone in under fire to take out the 
critically injured. On the continent, too, the 
great battalions of our nurses have never 
faitered. To rapidly changing situations, 


which are legion, they are versatile and- 


adaptable whenever their services are needed, 
They work day and night in our service hos- 
pitals to take in and care for the drafts of 
patients that may arrive at any hour. 

During World War II, 29 members of the 
Navy Nurse Corps are recorded as having, 
along with and in behalf of 90,000 sailors 
and marines, gone out on the wings of their 
morning to give their last full measure of 
devotion and to keep their rendezvous with 
destiny. Less than a year ago when the 
U. 8. S. Benevolence went down off the Cali- 
fornia coast 1 of the 15 nurses aboard died of 
shock after having been brought aboard a 
rescue ship, and less than a month later 11 
young Navy nurses, while en route to Japan 
and Korea for the purpose of ministering 
to our fighting forces there, plunged, with 
the remainder of their air transport com- 
panions, to their death off of Kwajalein in 
the greatest mass disaster ever to befall the 
Navy Nurse Corps. 

Mindful as we are of our great debt to the 
nursing profession in the military service as 
well as in civilian life, we are nonetheless 
aware of the debt we owe to the schools 
which have made possible the production of 
the quality of nurse they have given us for 
peace and for war. 

Having, in calm and in storm, in sunshine 
and in shadow, come a long way from its 
simple but splendid beginning almost a hun- 
dred years ago to occupy a front-rank place 
among those professions that together go to 
comprise the arts, it would seem fit- 
ting for your profession at this point to take 
stock of itself and consider the question, 
Whither bound? I would caution the nurs- 
ing profession, as I have repeatedly cautioned 
the medical profession, against overspecial- 
ization, From both lay and professional 


quarters, through the media of speech and 
writing alike, considerable concern has been 
expressed in recent years over the serious 
shortage of nurses in the Nation. Attempts 
have been made to explain this shortage 
upon a number of bases. One has been that 
registered nurses are no longer content to do 
nursing; they want to direct something or 
other or to become airline hostesses or get 
married. I shall never have a quarrel with 
any nurse who wants to get married, nor will 
I quarrel with a married nurse who wants 
to keep on nursing. I am not opposed to 
nurses specializing, neither do I oppose their 
seeking administrative or executive posi- 
tions. However, just as I contend that doc- 
tors should never specialize to the extent 
that they are no longer capable of perform- 
ing the fundamental professional mission of 
a doctor as they were taught in medical 
school, so do I insist that the great need 
for this country is not and will probably 
never be for nurses trained as administrators 
or other type of specialists, but for nurses to 
nurse sick people. I’ve said «upon former 
occasion that the medical profession has no 
place for prima-donnas, and I will now say 
neither has the nursing profession. 

I would warn the nursing profession as 
I have warned the medical, lest its members 
lose their heads in the clouds so that they 
can no longer see the ground upon which 
they tread, and whither the course they may 
b> following is leading them. It is possible 
that the nursing profession in ita great en- 
thusiasm to improve its lot and attain greater 
stature might go past what was intended to 
have been its goal. The nursing profession, 
in my opinion, finds itself indeed at this hour 
confronted with the weighty and important 
responsibility of deciding how far it can 
afford to indulge in self-exaltation, lest its 
birthritht be forfeited to a host of young 
women deeply and sincerely imbued with 
the same inherent attributes as those which 
inspired Florence Nightingale to nurse for 
the sake of nursing, and for whom there has 
been, is, and will continue to be, the greatest 
need. This new host finds an eager, indeed 
a crying demand, for the kind of service 
that they are willing to render. The medi- 
cel profession and hospital administrators 
are of course aware that a serious situation 
has come to obtain as a result of what some 
think has been an overshift of emphasis to- 
ward definitive specialization at the expense 
of bedside nursirg. It is certainly not diffi- 
cult to understand, therefore, how schools 
for training practical nurses have sprung up 
and are continuing to spring up. This, I 
think, is a good thing if kept in bounds, and 
I understand organized nursing is all for 
it too, but I believe it behooves the estab- 
lished profession of nursing to come into 
close liaison with this new force lest the 
surge of its rising tide undermine the citadel 
the older order has spent the past century 
in building. 

Aside from an awareness that considerable 
attention has, in recent years, been focused 
upon ways and means for providing a more 
ample supply of nurses, I am not particularly 
familiar with the more definitive mechanics 
of the various schemes or plans. I am, how- 
ever, cognizant of a plan that was worked out 
by the Director of the Nurse Corps of the 
Navy and Dr. R. Louise McManus, dean, 
School of Nursing Education, Teachers’ Col- 
lege, Columbia University, which had as its 
objective an arrangement that would provide 
for the training of enlisted Waves of the 
Hospital Corps of the Navy. That plan con- 
sisted of an arrangement with the School of 
Applied Arts and Sciences here in Brooklyn 
in collaboration with the Naval Hospital at 
St. Albans, also on Long Island, whereby 
students under training would devote nert of 
their time to didactic work in the School of 
Arts and Sciences, alternating with practical 
work at the Naval Hospital, St. Albans. After 
a period of 2 years these nurses would be 
qualified for registration in the State of 
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New York, and after 1 year of nursing prac- 
tice in any of our naval hospitals they would 
be eligible for recognition as registered 
nurses in all of the States in this country. 
That plan went forward with the blessing of 
all of the agencies concerned until it reached 
the Bureau of the Budget where it was held 
up because, I believe, of certain pending leg- 
islation that was calculated to have a bearing 
upon the whole question of nursing edu- 
cation. 

It is not my purpose here tonight to beat 
the drums for the Navy Nurse Corps, but if 
there are some in this audience who would 
be interested in what the Navy has to offer 
its nurses, I would suggest that they con- 
tact, by either letter or phone, the Oñice of 
the Director of the Navy Nurse Corps, Bureau 
of Medicine and Surgery, Navy Department, 
Washington, D. C., or apply at the Office uf 
Naval Officer Procurement, 346 Broadway, 
N. Y. Suffice it to say our quota for nurses 
is not full and I am sure I see in this audience 
some fine potential recruits. I might men- 
tion that there are many advantages in a 
career or at least a hitch in the Nurse Corps 
of the Navy. There are certain opportuni- 
ties enjoyed by Navy nurses that are not 
readily available, or certainly not better 
available, elsewhere. If you like to fiy, for 
instance, and would prefer not to settle for 
the position of an airline hostess, you can fly 
in the Navy as a flight nurse and receive extra 
pay for it. The Navy provides special oppor- 
tunities for nurses in many interesting fields, 
including that of the anesthesiologist, the 
dietitian, the physical medicine technician, 
operating-room supervision, nurse adminis- 
tration, etc, 

However, I promised you I wasn’t going to 
try to sell you a bill of goods or sign you up 
for the Navy—not tonight, at any rate. 
Since my title indicates that I am going to 
say something about the caliber of woman 
requisite to your profession, I think I had 
better get along to a consideration of some 
of the qualities I regard as essential to the 
making of a good nurse. And, incidentally, 
I have little interest in a nurse that is not 
a good nurse. All nurses are good or, in 
my estimation, their profession has no place 
for them. You wouldn’t want a fairly good 
or a tolerably good egg, would you? I have 
the same attitude with respect to nurses. 
And I must say that it has been my observa- 
tion, or that I am left by experience with 
the practically firm conviction that a 
diploma from a bona fide school of nursing 
today, such as is this from which you are 
graduating, in a sense carries with it a 
guarantee of sterling quality on the part of 
the individual to whom the diploma is be- 
ing awarded. In other words, light weights 
simply do not survive the rigid requirements 
and rigorous life of a nurse in training. 

But to get back to a consideration of 
some of the cardinal qualities essential to 
the making of a good nurse, if I should at- 
tempt to list the qualities I consider essen- 
tial to the qualification for a good nurse 
in the order of their importance it would 
be a difficult matter, for all of these qual- 
ities are important and bear a relationship 
with each other. Certainly no one will con- 
tend, in any event, that I am out of order 
if I place the quality of honesty at the head 
of the liet. Honesty is the natural human 
tendency to do the right thing and I say 
natural human tendency because I think the 
overwhelming or preponderant tendency on 
the part of people, by and large, is to do the 
right thing. This is true—while one bank 
clerk absconds with a part of the assets 
of the bank and one man commits murder 
and these two make the headlines in the 
newspapers, 10,000 other bank clerks do not 
abscond and i0,000,c00 other people do not 
commit murder and do not maks the head- 
lines because all of this preponderant major- 
ity follows the human tendency to do the 
right thing. Cervantes, who, as a contem- 
porary of Shakespeare, lived in the sixteenth 
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century, in his great masterpiece, Don 
Quixote, said, “Honesty is the best policy,” 
and in his final address in 1796 George Wash- 
ington said, “I hold the maxim no less ap- 
plicable to public than to private affairs 
that honesty is always the best policy.” 
, These scholarly gentlemen would have ut- 
tered a greater truth had they said, “Honesty 
is the only policy.” 

Second to honesty, and in fact practically 
inseparable from it, must come loyalty— 
loyalty to yourself—loyalty to your profes- 
sion and to your work. “To thine ownself 
be true, and it must follow, as the night the 
day, thou canst not then be false to any 
man,” was the enjoinder given by Polonius 
to his son in Shakespeare’s Hamlet. Al- 
though it was advice of a man to his son, it 
would have been equally appropriate as 
advice to his daughter. Anyway, follow this 
advice and it isn’t likely that you will be 
deficient in the quality of loyalty. 

As a third attribute I should place seri- 
ousness of purpose—ambition, the will to 
work and get ahead. Somewhere in the Bible 
there is a passage which says, “Know ye not 
that they which run in a race run all, but 
one receiveth a prize? So run that ye may 
attain.” Ambition may be more dynamic 
in its nature than the tendency to do the 
right thing; however, I place it after that 
quality because if men and women are not 
imbued with honesty, ambition will lead 
not to progress but to chaos. 

Fourth, and so closely allied with ambition 
as to constitute almost an integral part of 
it, is the quality of enthusiasm. Without en- 
thusiasm to nournish it, ambition would die. 
For without enthusiasm an aspirant in any 
endeavor would not reach first base. En- 
thusiasm has spanned our widest rivers with 
bridges of steel and has harnessed their gi- 
gantic power behind colossal dams. Enthu- 
siasm has been a dynamic stimulus to the 
creation of music’s immortal symphonies, to 
literature’s undying masterpieces, to art’s 
enduring glories, and to medicine’s wonder- 
ful gifts to humanity. It bore Florence 
Nightingale into the carnage of battle and 
rode with Lindbergh to a hero’s heritage and 
dwelt for long with the creative genius in 
the Wizard of Menlo Park, while all the world 
wondered. Life without enthusiasm would 
be like a sunless day, a starless night, a 
breezeless sea, indeed, like a dance without 
music. 

A close running mate with enthusiasm as 
a supplement to ambition would come the 
quality of assiduity. If enthusiasm nour- 
ishes ambition, then assiduity is the horse 
upon which ambition rides and without a 
horse a rider is lost. 

Adaptability is another valuable asset. 
Without it bewilderment and discourage- 
ment are inevitable. 

No less important is initiative. Without 
initiative you will bog down and flounder. 

You must have cooperativeness lest you 
hamper the smooth quality of your organi- 
zation. 

Cheerfulness is contagious. In order to 
convey it to others, you must be cheerful. 
You must have a sense of humor. A sense 
of humor and some degree of philosophical 
agility are essential to poise and durability. 
There is not enough water in all the oceans 
to sink a rowbor* so long as it is kept on 
the outside of the boat. A sense of humor 
constitutes an impervious shieid against the 
slings and arrows of outrageous fortune. 

You must cultivate the virtue of patience. 
You will do well to remember two dictums: 
“He that has patience may encompass any- 
thing,” and “Patience is the best remedy 
for every trouble.” 

Now you must have something which for 
the want of a better term I may as well call 
poise. By this I mean that attribute which 
bestows upon you the quality of lofty refine- 
ment and serenity of demeanor. 

` If you serve for long upon the wards of 
this or any other hospital where seriously 
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ill patients are treated, you will be sure to 
come face to face with situations where 
there will appear to be little that you can do. 
Indeed, I am all too familiar with situations 
where there was little that anyone could do 
for the patient. However, under such cir- 
cumstances, a great deal can be done for 
the patient’s next of kin. The very presence 
of a nurse may afford tremendous comfort 
and satisfaction to the parents or other rel- 
atives of one passing inexorably into that 
bourne from which there is no return. 

Lastly I come to a cardinal attribute that 
is second in importance to none. This fine 
quality is present in some degree in most 
humans but is present in a fuller measure 
in some than in others. I refer to the will, 
the desire, to do something for someone else, 
the realization that the highest happiness 
we may attain will be that which comes 
from serving others who need and deserve 
service rather than what we do through per- 
sonal or selfish motives. Some call it 
charity, some call it love. Oliver Goldsmith 
cogently observed that the greatest object 
in the world is not, as some philosopher has 
said, a good man or woman struggling with 
adversity. As noble or sublime as is such 
an object, it is transcended in importance 
and worthiness by one other and that is the 
person whose spirit impels him or her to 
voluntarily go to the relief of that struggling 
individual. I know of no more beautiful 
expression of this thought than that con- 
tained in the lines of Herman Miller which 
appear as an inscription on the wall above 
the main entrance of the old Medico- 
Chirurgical Hospital, now a part of the 
Graduate Hospital, University of Pennsyl- 
vania, Pa.: 

“Think not the beautiful doings of thy 
soul shall perish unremembered. They 
abide with thee forever; and alone the good 
thou doest nobly, truth and love approve, 
Each pure and gentle deed of mercy brings 
an honest recompense, and from it looms 
that sovereign knowledge of thy duty done— 
a joy beyond all dignities of earth.” 

Whether or not the times through which 
we are passing are particularly more troub- 
lous than any other period in history is 
difficult to determine. Nevertheless, these 
times seem extremely troublous to us, since 
they are our times. While constantly pro- 
fessing to be ever desirous of finding ways 
and means of avoiding mortal conflict, the 
human race seems today no nearer a mastery 
of this greatest of all man-made scourges 
than it was upon the day that Cain killed 
Abel. It does, however, seem worthy of note 
that doctors, nurses, and their auxiliary 
agents, all together go to comprise an order, 
the fundamental aim and purpose of which 
is diametrically opposite to that of war. 
This concept I think was never more aptly 
expressed than by Oliver Wendell Holmes in 
his poem entitled “The Two Armies,” from 
which I shall quote two stanzas. The last 
line of the latter of these I think consti- 
tutes a most appropriate keynote for the 
members of this class to keep attuned to as 
they set forth upon their magnificent mis- 
sion as graduate nurses: 


“As life’s unending columns pour 

Two martial hosts are seen— 

Two armies on the trampled shore, 
And death flows black between. 

One answers to the drum beats’ roll, 
The wide mouth clarion’s bray 

And bears upon a crimson scroll: 
‘Our glory is to slay,’ 


“One walks in silence by the stream 
With calm yet watchful eye— 
Calm as the patient planet’s gleam 
That marks the cloudless sky. 
Along its front no sabers shine, 
No blood-red pennons wave, 
Its emblem bears a single line: 
‘Our duty is to save.’” 
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Defense Bonanzas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS ` 
HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 6, 1951 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, today I am inserting in the RECORD 
an editorial from the St. Louis Post-Dis- 
patch, of Friday, June 1, 1951, comment- 
ing upon the very fine report made by 
the Hardy subcommittee of the Execu- 
tive Expenditures Committee, on certifi- 
cates of necessity. The editorial is 
slightly in error in one instance where it 
states that the Hardy committee sug- 
gests that the defense lending and tax 
concessions be consolidated in RFC, 
The committee specifically made no sug- 
gestion or recommendation to that effect. 

The editorial follows: 

DEFENSE BONANZAS 


After a quiet investigation, a House sub- 
committee has found that defense agencies 
“shoveled” out billions of dollars in loans 
and tax concessions to business. The criti- 
cism is as blistering as anything said of the 
RFC, and the losses to the public are far 
greater. 

The subcommittee, led by Representative 
Porter Harpy, of Virginia, broils the National 
Production Authority and Defense Produce 
tion Administration. Its report states that 
administration of both direct loans and tax 
grants “has been unsound and detrimental 
to the public interest in many respects.” \ 

For example, the committee attacks one 
$7,800,000 loan to the Hazleton (Pa.) Steel 
& Tubing Corp. This new firm, the commit- 
tee says, was “organized by three men with 
$600 and an idea for a steel plant,” and every 
Official experienced in lending opposed the 
loan 


Yet the mishandling of defense loans is a 
far lesser evil than the maladministration of 
the tax concessions. These, the Hardy com- 
mittee asserts, “are the biggest bonanza that 
ever came down the Government pike,” for 
in 5 months the Government has granted 
nearly as much in tax write-offs as in all of 
World War II. 

Industrialists are offered tax concessions as 
inducements to expand defense production, 
Under the Defense Production Act, they may 
write off against taxes up to 100 percent of 
the cost of new plants or expansion. This 
amortization is permitted within 5 years, 
though the normal period is 20 years. 

Tax concessions to the steel industry have 
averaged about 75 percent. The Hardy com- 
mittee finds that $500,000,000 in concessions 
were granted steel “without any effort to ver- 
ify the self-serving statements on each appli- 
cation,” and that this loose policy contrib- 
utes toward monopolistic concentrations. 

Nowhere did the committee discover illegal 
conduct, but that is because of an extremely 
generous law and a far too generous admin- 
istration of it, for it is possible for the Gov- 
ernment to pay up to 70 cents of every dollar 
spent for a defense plant and still own no 
part of the plant. 

The basic question is how far the public 
is obligated to foot the bill for defense in- 
dustry. The Government might fairly as- 
sume nearly all the burden for ə munitions 
works that would be useless in peacetime. 
But why should the taxpayers finance so 
much of a steel plant which could be used 
profitably long after the defense emergency? 

Poor judgment and inefficient management 
in Washington are “an invitation to impro- 
priety,” the committee says. Actually, they 
can lead to legalized robbery of the Treasurys 
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The Hardy committee suggests that de- 
fense lending and tax concessions be consoli- 
dated in the Reconstruction Finance Corpo- 
ration. This may seem surprising, since tre 
RFC itself only recently emerged from sharp 
criticism, But Stuart Symington, the new 
RFC chief, is cleaning house, and certainly 
his agency has more experience in business 
problems than some of the new emergency 
boards. 


In its quiet effective way the Hardy sub- 
committee recalls the tax-saving investiga- 
tion of World War II. This was conducted 
by one Senator Harry S. Truman, who as 
President might now order the necessary re- 
forms in defense production activities. Bil- 
lions are at stake. Will the President act? 


Dismissal of General MacArthur 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. GLENN R. DAVIS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 6, 1951 


Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, many Americans, including Members 
lof Congress, have been trying to piece 
together the puzzle of the President's 
firing of Gen. Douglas MacArthur. I 
submit herewith an analytical article, 
by David Lawrence, which appeared re- 
cently in the Washington Star. Mr. 
Lawrence“ s article relates, from the rec- 
‘ord, the political background of the 
‘general's dismissal: 


! 

REAL Story oF MACARTHUR FIRING—PICTURE 

N. PIECED TOGETHER For First TIME BY Ex- 
AMINATION OF TESTIMONY GIVEN BY CHIEFS 
OF STAFF AT HEARING 


(By David Lawrence) 


Now that every member of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff has testified before the Senate com- 
‘mittee, the picture of what happened when 
General MacArthur was removed can be 
pieced together for the first time. 
President Truman had from time to time 
been advised of the discussions which went 
on between the headquarters at Tokyo and 
Washington concerning the conduct of the 
war in the Far East. He was aware that 
General MacArthur wanted to fight the war 
without restrictions and he was aware of the 
State Department’s belief that the Allies 
didn’t want those restrictions lifted for fear 
Russia might intervene. 

The situation was not unusual as between 
a commander in a distant theater—8,000 
miles away—and the home command. Mes- 
sages usually are exchanged in which differ- 
ences of opinion are debated, and criticisms 
are frequent. Since all this is inside the 
family, so to speak, the public isn’t aware of 
it and no particular thought is given on the 
inside of officialdom to the fact that there 
are such differences. 

Then, all of a sudden, on April 5, a letter 
written by General MacArthur to Represent- 
ative Martin, of Massachusetts, Republican 
leader, was made public by the latter. It 
didn’t contain anything not previously re- 
ported in the press concerning MacArthur’s 
views about using Chinese Nationalist armies 
nor was it different from the information 
given to Members of Congress visiting the 
Far East who disclosed the general's views in 
subsequent interviews. 

But Mr. Truman heard a squawk from the 
State Department about America speaking 
with “two voices” and how our allies would 
be offended. So he decided the time had 
come to do something about the problem, 
He sent word to the Joint Chiefs of Staff to 


start thinking about reasons for what he 
wanted to do, and it was made clear by Gen- 
eral Bradley, chairman of the Joint Chiefs, 
to the other members that Mr. Truman was 
considering replacement of General Mac- 
Arthur. 

Two members of the Joint Chiefs—Admiral 
Sherman and General Vandenberg—met with 
General Bradley on April 5, the day the 
Martin letter came out. At this meeting 
Admiral Sherman suggested that a five-star 
general—Secretary Marshall—go out to 
Tokyo and try to straighten things out. An- 
other suggestion was that a letter be sent 
to harmonize differences. 

Then the Joint Chiefs—this time with 
General Collins present—met on Sunday, 
April 8, with Secretary Marshall and dis- 
cussed who should replace General Mac- 
Arthur and what the military considera- 
tions for a replacement were, so they could 
be stated informally to the President by 
General Bradley. 

There were no further meetings. The 
members of the Joint Chiefs had no op- 
portunity to discuss or debate the matter 
with the President or to indicate how the 
replacement should be effected. General 
Collins heard that a decision had been made 
when he was awakened at 5:30 a. m. on the 
following Tuesday to arrange for a plane to 
take General Van Fleet to Korea. Admiral 
Sherman heard of the decision on the radio 
the Wednesday morning it appeared in the 
newspapers. 

Thus, none of the Joint Chiefs had an op- 
portunity to participate directly with the 
President in deciding the method of pro- 
cedure by which a five-star general was re- 
lieved instantly of his command. 

It was not until 10 days later that the 
military considerations which influenced 
the Joint Chiefs to concur in the removal of 
General MacArthur were put down on paper, 
and then only as the best recollection of the 
three members. It was not a formal paper. 
The Joint Chiefs never had a formal meeting 
or kept any minutes. 

The simple truth is that, in effect, the 
“boss” told his subordinates he was think- 
ing of removing an important commander, 
and the three members of the Joint Chiefs 
had the opportunity to protest or to concur. 
They now have stated under oath that they 
did not initiate any recommendation but 
simply concurred in the President’s pro- 
posal. The question of replacing General 
MacArthur had never been discussed and 
never had arisen in any meeting of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, formal or informal, prior to 
April 5, 1951. 

There is one big unanswered question. 
Senator HICKENLOOPER, of Iowa, Republican, 
asked it of General Collins, General Vanden- 
berg, and Admiral Sherman separately. It 
was, in effect, this: If the “military consider- 
ations” existed prior to the April 5 meeting, 
as is conceded, then why didn’t the Joint 
Chiefs think those military reasons of suffi- 
cient importance to bring the matter to the 
President’s attention and request removal? 
Admiral Sherman said the situation had not 
become acute. General Collins said it was 
“an accumulation of things” and that he did 
not know the President had become “fed up” 
with the debate that had occurred. é 

None of the replies really answered the 
question of Senator HICKENLOOPER, For the 


Aruth is that not one of the three members 


of the Joint Chiefs was ready to concur in the 
removal of General MacArthur until they 
found out that this was what the President 
wanted. And Mr. Truman didn’t know he 
wanted to do it—although he says now he 
had been thinking about it for several 
months—until that fatal letter to Repre- 
sentative MARTIN became public. It was a 
political attack as Mr. Martin used the 
letter—and political attacks are very im- 
portant to the man in the White House. 
They seem to have been more important than 
the fate of the far eastern command in the 
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middle of a battle and the risks involved in 
& sudden change in the all-important com- 
mand which had satisfactorily governed Ja- 
pan and carried on delicate relationships 
with the Japanese Government and people 
over a period of more than 5 years. 


Pennies From Heaven? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 6, 1951 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, the 
following editorial appearing in the May 
26 issue of the Altoona Mirror, Altoona, 
Pa., clearly expresses the situation that 
will face many banking and building and 
loan institutions if the proposal to in- 
augurate a withholding plan on divi- 
dends and interest received final ap- 
proval from the House Ways and Means 
Committee. 

The editorial is as follows: 


PENNIES FROM HEAVEN? 


Recent advices from Washington indicate 
that members of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee are inclined to look with favor on the 
proposal to establish a withholding tax on 
dividends and interest on savings accounts, 
Under the present plan a flat 20 percent 
would be withheld from interest payments 
and dividends and sent to the money-spend- 
ing crowd at Washington in one check by the 
institution that withheld the tax. 

A preliminary survey of local banks and 
building and loan institutions which would 
be affected by this legislation if it should 
happen to pass reveals some interesting data. 
More than 70 percent of all the savings ac- 
counts are for sums under $500. More than 
50 percent of the accounts are for less than 
$100 and thousands of the accounts are 
owned by children and aged retired people, 
most of whom would be exempt from the 
payments of income tax. 

A child whose interest on a small account 
might amount to as little as 5 cents would 
be subject to the withholding as would all 
others who have small savings accounts in 
the institutions. That child would have the 
right to apply for the return of that 1 cent 
and the Government would be obliged to 
return it on one of the complicated check 
forms they use, Latest information as to 
the cost of writing and mailing such a check 
is that it costs $1 to write and deliver by 
mail each check thus written. Add to that 
the cost of printing the forms which would 
be used to apply for the refunds and it 
probably would cost at least $2 to return a 


penny thus collected from one who is not 


required to pay income taxes. 

Of course, the smart boys advising the 
legislators point out that the vast majority 
of those to whom refunds would be due will 
not bother asking for them. This, in our 
opinion, represents a new low in shameful 
thinking. These same advisers are point- 
ing out to the representatives that it will 
really be very little trouble to collect the 
money since the banks and other savings 
institutions can draw one check for 20 per- 
cent of the interest paid at any given in- 
terest period and that is all there is to it. 
They overlook the tremendous volume of 
clerical work involved in deducting taxes 
from thousands of small accounts, 

They also point out that if there is op- 
position to the bill such opposition can be 
charged to the powerful bankers’ lobby and 
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that by so labeling the opposition they can 
get the support of the general public for a 
bill that will be taking money, not from 
bankers, but from our small children and 
our aged. 

Those who advocate and vote for such a 
bill have one thought uppermost in their 
minds. We are afraid that it is not a 
worthy one. It seems to us that they are 
more interested in increasing the number of 
jobs available to political satellites than 
they are in increasing Federal revenues. The 
votes of such political appointees and the 
votes they may be able to influence might 
come in handy next year when the people 
decide who is to represent them in Wash- 
ington for the next 2 or 6 years. 

One of the truly bad features about such 
legislation is that it may tend to discourage 
thrift. The American way of life has been 
built upon the foundation of small amounts 
of money saved at regular intervals by the 
people of average means. Most of us have 
had bank accounts started in our names by 
doting fathers or mothers or by fond grand- 
parents. To these, small amounts were 
added at birthdays and on holidays until 
the day arrived when we had the stupendous 
sum of $100 accumulated. Quite often this 
sum has been invested in some security that 
in turn represented our share in one of the 
great enterprises that have made America 
powerful on the production line. Most of 
our great corporations owe their financial 
existence to just such small savings invested 
in them because we, the people, have faith 
in them and in the American way of life. 

It has been proven time and time again 
that there are those in Washington who do 
not think too much of our American way of 
life. Perhaps they are aware of the oft- 
quoted phrase that the power to tax is the 
power to destroy. Could it be that this is 
just one more of their many schemes to de- 
stroy American industry and to make us 
more ready for the heel of the conqueror? 

We do not doubt that our own representa- 
tives will do all in their power to defeat this 
bill if it is brought to the floor of the House 
or Senate to be enacted into law. It would, 
however, be a good idea to let our Represent- 
atives and Senators know that we are op- 
posed to having thid tax imposed upon those 
who are not in a good position to protect 
themselves. If they get enough mail from 
home protesting against such legislation be- 
fore it is presented, they are likely to send it 
back to committee and allow it to die a 
peaceful death. 

It might not be a bad idea to let the same 
3-cent stamp carry another message to our 
national representatives. Would it not be 
well to suggest that we are much more in- 
terested in seeing those who spend so much 
of their time planning new taxes spend 
more time in devising ways and means for 
the Government to live within its present 
income? 


The Wisconsin River—Hardest Working 
River in the Nation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM K. VAN PELT 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 6, 1951 or 


Mr. VAN PELT. Mr. Speaker, on 
Monday, May 28, 1951, two new hydro- 
electric developments were dedicated 
and put into service on the Wisconsin 
River. These plants will take their place 
alongside of the 24 other installations in 


furnishing electric power to farms, fac- 
tories, and homes in Wisconsin. 

Alone these two dams would not make 
much news but they do not stand alone. 
Petenwell and Castle Rock are the 
twenty-fifth and twenty-sixth hydro- 
electric developments on the Wisconsin 
River and with their brothers and sisters 
up and down the river they have made 
the waters of the Wisconsin the hardest 
working river in the Nation. Wisconsin 
River developments consisting of 26 
dams and hydroelectric plants with 21 
reservoirs produce more electric power 
in relation to its capacity than any other 
river in the Nation. Other rivers are 
longer, other rivers have greater amount 
of drop between the source and the 
mouth, but none works harder for man- 
kind than does the Wisconsin. 

With the turn of the century a great 
new industry had sprung up, the paper 


industry. This great industry began to 


initiate the use of water power to gen- 
erate mechanical power and then elec- 
tric power. Then some smart paper in- 
dustry men realized that water power 
from the river could keep Wisconsin for- 
est industry going for decades, This re- 
sulted in the development of the reser- 
voir idea. If the river could be confined 
under a single management, it could be 
controlled and operated more effectively 
and efficiently. 

In 1907 the Wisconsin Valley Im- 
provement Co. was authorized by an 
act of the legislature. This company 
is responsible for the multipurpose de- 


velopment of the entire river as we see. 


it today, This act has been slightly 
modified from time to time, kept up to 
date, and is working successfully. This 
law was helpful in the further develop- 
ment of the hydroplants and reservoirs 
as we see them today, and as a result 
today the Wisconsin River is the most 
highly developed river in the Nation. 
It has provided many industrial sites 
that have been developed and many more 
are available. It has provided unlim- 
ited recreational facilities and has 
helped greatly in the control of floods. 
It has inspired the development of a 
new organization—Trees for Tomorrow, 
a project which in itself provides for 
more uniform runoff of floodwaters. 
Over 3,500,000 trees have already been 
planted in the area. Located on the 
river are the United States Weather Bu- 
reau, United States Geological Survey's 
Research Division, United States De- 
partment of Agricultural Soil Conserva- 
tion Service, and the University of Wis- 
consin Experimental Division, all of 
which work through the Wisconsin Val- 
ley Improvement Co., which represents 
the entire river development. 

Yes; the Wisconsin River works hard 
and it works effectively. It serves those 
who live and work near it, and indirectly, 
at least, it serves the people of the en- 
tire State. This it has done for 40 years; 
and it is paying its own way. The Wis- 
consin boasts a comprehensive, inte- 
grated, substantially complete, privately 
financed and State-regulated river de- 
velopment. Every year the Wisconsin 
pays complete taxes—local, State, and 
Federal. Every year the Wisconsin stays 
where it belongs and maintains a re- 
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markably even rate of flow while doing 
it. Every year the Wisconsin provides 
recreation and fine fishing. Every year 
the Wisconsin provides a generous flow 
of dependable, economical electric power 
to the indusiries, farms, and homes along 
its banks. Every year the Wisconsin 
pays a small profit on the risk capital 
which was invested to achieve all this. 
MIRACLES OF FREE ENTERPRISE SYSTEM 


It is truly awe-inspiring to think of this 
great series of dams on the Wisconsin. 
Twenty-six hydroelectric plants in some 
300 miles of river, plus 21 reservoirs which 
can impound more than 17,000,000,000 
cubic feet of water. Moreover, it is a 
source of tremendous pride to us that 
the builders of these projects have paid 
their own way. They have developed 
them through the miracle of the Ameri- 
can free enterprise system. 

We see in this occasion another vindi- 
cation, not that any was really needed, 
of the fact that men through freedom 
and in freedom, can help furnish better, 
lower-cost goods and services to their 
fellow men on a more wide-spread basis, 
than has ever before been achieved by 
any country at any time in world history. 
There is in all freemen a great spark of 
inventiveness, of initiative, of pioneering. 
Under the American system, that spark 
is fanned so that great inventions and 
developments have accrued to our people. 
It is for us to keep the spark burning in 
a clear flame, rather than to see it 
throttled by Government actions which 
destroy private initiative and private 
enterprise. 3 

This concept of private enterprise 
has been spoken of a good deal; and often 
it is dismissed by the unthinking as a 
meaningless concept. But if any syn- 
thetic thinker has the idea that the 
private enterprise system is a meaning- 
less term, then I ask him to simply look 
at this great hydro project today. Here 
is the free enterprise system in steel and 
concrete, but more important, here it is 
evidenced in the stout hearts and clear 
minds of men. Here it is evidenced in 
terms of constructive contribution to the 
3,500,000 people of a whole State. 
PRIVATE ENTERPRISE BOOKKEEPING COMPARED TO 

FEDERAL ACCOUNTING 

Throughout the Nation, the private 
electric utility industry pays over a bil- 
lion dollars in taxes every year. This is 
in direct contrast to Federal projects 
which, by a system of slippery bookkeep- 
ing, mask their costs and evade much of 
their tax burden. Studies by the Hoover 
Commission on governmental reorgani- 
zation have pointed out that the large 
hidden costs in Federal power operations 
represent even more than the differential 
between governmental power rates and 
the rates charged by the private power 
industry. 

Two of the prime movers in the Wis- 
consin River development were George 
W. Mead, president of Consolidated 
Water Power & Paper Co., and until last 
year, president of the WVIC, and D. 
Clark Everest, president of the Mara- 
thon Corp., and now president of the 
valley company. Mead, now in his 
eighties, has spent a lifetime aggres- 
sively pushing the development of the 
Wisconsin River and he was personally 
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‘responsible for construction of the Eau 
Pleine Reservoir currently the largest in 
the system. In addition, he was the first 
to propose the huge reservoir which will 
‘eventually bear his name, for which he 
began acquiring land in 1927. 

Everest is nationally known for his 
aggressive sponsorship of research on the 
utilization of pulp waste, and for his 
part in creating Trees for Tomorrow, 
Inc., an agency to promote reforestra- 
tion, and scientific tree cropping 
throughout the river valley, both as a 
measure of watershed protection and in 
order to restore the valley’s once great 
forests. 

When Wisconsin’s virginal forests were 
felled and the land cleared, many natu- 
ral ground reservoirs were destroyed. 
Rain water runs quickly off of cleared 
land. In a case like this, one of the 
obvious things to do is to put back into 
trees, land which is now idle, or which 
cannot support farming. Member com- 
panies of the WVIC have been putting 
trees back onto their lands for over 20 
years. Thus far, 35,000,000 trees have 
been planted on 300,000 acres, and new 
projects are continually being launched. 

Trees for Tomorrow, which was started 

in 1944, assist farmers and other private 
landowners to plant and harvest trees 
‘as a crop. Today, over 3,500,000 trees 
have been planted on private lands 
through its efforts, and scores of Wis- 
‘consin schools now maintain forests as 
living conservation demonstrations and 
‘future sources of income. 
The Wisconsin River truly belongs to 
the people of the State. All can be 
proud of it as a development, by, for, and 
of the people, themselves, the citizens of 
the State of Wisconsin. 


Visit of Gen. Carlos P. Romulo to Jewish 
Hospital of Brooklyn 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES J. HEFFERNAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 6, 1951 


Mr. HEFFERNAN. Mr. Speaker, 
under permission to extend my remarks 
in the Recorp, I include therein an edi- 
torial that appeared in the Brooklyn 
Eagle on February 3, 1951, referring to 
the visit of Gen. Carlos P. Romulo, Sec- 
retary of Foreign Affairs of the Philip- 
pines, to the Jewish Hospital of Brook- 
lyn, and a letter from General Romulo 
to Mr. Max Abelman, of the Jewish 
Hospital of Brooklyn: 


[From the Brooklyn Eagle of February 
3, 1951] # 


HosPITAL’s FAMOUS AUTOGRAPHS 


The Jewish Hospital of Brooklyn is con- 
tinuing to add famous autographs to the 
historic collection on the wall of its chil- 
dren’s ward on the pediatric floor. The 
latest addition is that of Gen, Carlos P. 
Romulo, head of the Philippines delegation 
to the United Nations. He also presented a 
United Nations flag to supreme court justice 
Emil N. Baar, president of the hospital. 


The idea of getting autographs a the 
mural “Children of the United Nations” was 
an inspiration, and each occasion when a 
famous personality visited the hospital for 
this purpose has been an inspiration to the 
unfortunate youngsters under treatment 
there. Others who have autographed the 
mural include Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
Gen. George C. Marshall, Ezio Pinza, and 
Lily Pons. 


New York City, April 20, 1951. 
Mr. Max ABELMAN, 
Jewish Hospital of Brooklyn, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Dear Mr. ABELMAN: As you know, I am 
leaving tonight for the Philippines where 
my duties as Foreign Secretary demand my 
attention, and I expect to be gone a number 
of months. I cannot leave, however, with- 
out this note to you, belated as it is. 

I want you to know how much I appreci- 
ated the opportunity you gave me to come 
out to the Jewish Hospital of Brooklyn to 
see the wonderful work you are all doing out 
there. I was much impressed by the results 
you are achieving there and deeply touched 
by the sincere and warm reception accorded 
me. Needless to say, I am pleased by the 
plan of mutual aid between the facilities of 
your hospital and my country, and I know I 
owe much of this to you. Keep up the fine 
work you are doing. 

Looking forward to seeing you on my re- 
return, and with many thanks for your many 
courtesies to me, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 4 
CARLOS P. ROMULO, 


The Golden Jubilee of the Jewish National 
Fund 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 6, 1951 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, on May 
6, 1951, it was my great pleasure to at- 
tend a dinner in Boston, Mass., marking 
the golden jubilee of the Jewish Na- 
tional Fund, The evening was appropri- 
ately opened by the singing of the Star- 
Spangled Banner, and an invocation by 
Rabbi Albert I. Gordon, of Temple 
Emanuel, Newton, Mass. 

After the dinner the following pro- 
ceedings occurred: 

Cochairman UseN. Congressman Multer, 
Mr. Monosson, Mendel Fisher, honored guests, 
and friends of the Jewish National Fund, to 
open this dinner is indeed a privilege. This 
is a truly historic meeting, the celebration 
of the golden jubilee of the Jewish National 
Fund. I am proud to be a part of this or- 
ganization. No agency, no institution to 
which I belong means more to me than Jew- 
ish National Fund. And I feel I express the 
sentiments of most of you when I say that 


no one can overemphasize the importance of 
-Jewish National Fund to Jewish life and to 


Israel. 

Seated here I see men and women who 
have worked and sacrificed for years—for 15, 
20, yes, even for 40 years in order to promote 
JNF. You are the folks who have been the 
backbone of Jewish National Fund at all 
times. It is because of this devotion that 
JNF succeeded in accomplishing so much 
in such a short time. 

As a result of what you have done over 
these years, I feel humble as I appear before 
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you to open this meeting, an honor which 
really belongs to you. It is a privilege to 
extend to each and every one of you a 
hearty “Shalom.” 

+ That word, when we first heard it in 
Israel, sounded like magic, like a musical 
note, and I shall never forget it. You who 
have heard it in Israel understand the reac- 
tion. You know what I mean. Since our 
trip to Israel, I have become more convinced 
than ever that you, the loyal workers and 
generous givers, made Israel possible. You, 
along with thousands of JNF people every- 
where, built the foundation for the State. 
The million dunams of land which our peo- 
ple transformed into productive areas belong 
to our people because you gave the funds to 
buy the land. You were among the first to 
invest in Israel's future, long before there 
was an Israel, and I am convinced you are 
going to continue your vital interest not only 
by continuing to support the JNF., the 
United Jewish Appeal, and the Combined 
Jewish Appeal, but through your purchases 
of Israeli bonds. 

Wherever we traveled in Israel, from one 
end of the country to the other, the contri- 
butions you made were evidenced in the 
“kibutzim,” in the villages, in the towns 
and cities. We saw the conquest of the 
wasteland and the fruits of back-breaking 
labor on land which you bought. In dozens 
of places we would point with pride and say, 
“This green land, this beautiful forest, all 
of this was given to the people here in 
Israel because there is a Jewish National 
Fund.” To see the land being cultivated, to 
cast our eyes on thousands of trees, and to 
see the progress on the soil made us feel 
truly proud to have the privilege and to be 
part of JNF.. And when I saw the Jewish 
National Fund Golden Book in the Keren 
Kayemeth Building in Jerusalem and read 
the names inscribed in it, I was thrilled be- 
cause so many of them are familiar, names of 
so many in this audience. You really made 
me proud to be a Bostonian. 

I wish to take this opportunity to express 
publicly my gratitude to the man who pulled 
me into JNF activity. Yes, it cost me a 
lot of time and energy, but I value every 
minute of it. I want my good friend, our de- 
voted executive director, Jacob Cohen, to 
take a bow. 

My friends, I need not tell you that we 
must all feel very proud of the fact that at 
no time in history did Keren Kayemeth 
waver from its purpose of redeeming the 
land. Wars, depressions, and more wars. 
Nothing stopped JNF from getting land 
and paying for it, and every Jew, no matter 
what he feels about Israel, can hold his head 
high because JNF never defaulted on interest 
payment to anyone. And I predict that in 
this independent bond issue Israel will meet 
its obligations, every interest payment, every 
bond redemption on time, and that it will 
discharge its obligations to all investors in 
Israel bonds with honor. 

Israel faces many problems today as it 
approaches the celebration of its third anni- 
versary as an independent state, Let us pray 
that this new state which has given all of us 
new dignity will overcome these problems 
and that with your help and mine Israel will 
become the peaceful, healthy, productive, and 
creative nation which all of us want it to be. 

Thank you. 

Ladies and gentlemen, I wish I had the 
time to enumerate what our chairman has 
done for his community and for Israel. Un- 
fortunately, I don’t, but I know that no man 
in this region has worked harder, has devoted 
more time and energy, has given more gener- 
ously than he has over the years. As one who 
was instrumental in bringing Fred Monosson 
into JNF, I could say that the pupil has far 
exceeded the teacher, and I want to say, Fred, 
that you really have done & swell job. 

It has been my good fortune to work with 
him on many projects, and especially for 
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JNF. I am happy to say that I enjoyed my 
association with him. 

Ladies and gentlemen, a true and devoted 
community leader, a tireless JNF suppporter, 
a real friend of Israel, a fine American, my 
good friend, Freddie Monosson. 

The Toastmaster. My friend Irving, Con- 
gressman Abe Multer, Mendel Fisher, hon- 
ored guests, all of you on the platform and in 
the hall, as your New England chairman it is 
with great pride and joy that I have lived to 
see the day that I could welcome you here 
on the fiftieth anniversary, the golden jubi- 
lee of the Jewish National Fund. It is my 
conviction, especially in the last 5 or 6 years 
during my travels in Israel, participating on 
all fronts of Jewish life, that we would have 
never, never had a state if not for you folks 
in New England and all over the world—the 
nickels and the pennies and the dimes that 
made it possible to buy the land and, there- 
fore, establish a State of Israel. 

The Jewish National Fund has always 
rated tops in our greater Boston community, 
with all due respect to all other organiza- 
tions, but it is truly embedded in the hearts 
of our people, whether a workingman, an 
owner, a “balaboster,” a Mizrachi, general 
Zionist, Hadassah, or Jews at large, or non- 
political Jews in the Zionist movement. In 
the schools, in the synagogues, in the clubs, 
Jewish National Fund always rated AAA-1. 
The fact is, with all the meetings and the 
dinners and the luncheons that we have 
been having lately for one cause or another, 
whether it was community hospital meetings, 
or at the Garden for one cause or another, 
I don’t know of any other institution that 
can show a greater devotion of respect and 
dignity than you have shown in the past 
and show tonight by your presence—close 
to 1,200 hundred people representing all 
walks of life—to help all of us as one group 
to celebrate 50 years of Keren Kayemeth, 
Jewish National Fund. God bless you. Let’s 
all be here on the seventy-fifth anniversary. 

Irving, I wish to publicly say that it was 
you who talked to me about the Zionist 
movement. It was you who sold me the 
idea. It was you who made me mighty 
proud to participate and give up the time 
and activity to the Jewish National Fund, 
Just as Jacob Cohen has done a job on you 
and you are proud to participate, I say 
thank you for giving me the idea. It is a 
privilege for me to be active and do my 
little bit for the Jewish National Fund. 

We have a nice program. Don't think all 
these people are going to speak—just half. 
I want to say, since this is a celebration, 


let's not be so serious. I think this is our 


celebration. We are all “machatonim.” 

Especially in the Zionist movement you 
have presidents and presidents and presi- 
dents. So I am not going to introduce 
them because I believe from their activi- 
ties in the Jewish community they need no 
introduction, and today, above all, they feel 
and I feel that we are the same “machato- 
nim” although we are sitting on this side 
of the hall and you are there. We are all 
united for one cause, for the State of Israel. 

I do want to give credit and express my 
thanks and appreciation to one who is al- 
ways in the forefront, wh» does a tremen- 
dous job, is loved and respected by all. 
That is my friend and your friend M. J. 
Rabinovitz. Also, to the cochairman and 
one of the younger men who came in the 
last few years, who has helped us to partici- 
pate in the Zionist House purchase, and who 
has become active especially in Jewish Na- 
tional Fund. The one to whom I am re- 
ferring is Morris L. Selib. 

The great success of this gathering and 
those we have had in the past is not only 
due to the laymen, but to our executive staff 
in the office. I want to say to you that it 
is easy for you and me to call up or send 
in and ask for reservations. As you all know, 
evgryone wants to be at the head table or at 


a front table. That reminds me of a true 
story. 

My son, who is sitting here, happened to 
be bar mitzvah. I have a big family— 
brothers-in-law, sisters-in-law. There was 
a problem of who was going to sit where and 
why. So I said to Mrs. Monosson, “Do you 
know what we ought todo? Suppose we put 
our table right near the door and put all 
your sisters-in-law and all my brothers near 
the front.” We did that. There was no 
complaint. Mrs. Monosson and myself, and 
her mother—may her soul rest in peace—sat 
at the end. 

Someday I may decide to do the same 
thing—put the head table at the door. I 
mention that to you because it is in the form 
of an apology. If you didn’t get a good seat, 
maybe your ticket didn't come in on time, 
maybe it was impossible to make suitable 
arrangements for groups who always like to 
sit together, but the staff has done an ex- 
cellent job. I think they deserve a good 
hand—because what else do they get? Ire- 
fer to Ethel Bloom and Mary Forman of the 
Jewish National Fund. I also want to ex- 
press our thanks to Ben Barker, always pinch- 
hitting on the songs and always helping in 
every cause in the Zionist movement. 

If Jake Cohen were a girl, I am afraid he 
would always be in trouble—honest and 
good-hearted. It is a pleasure to work with 
him. Not only do I work with the executive 
directors from the standpoint of the cause 
alone, but I wish to say to you that we as- 
sociate socially. My house is always open. 
We spend many, many days with all the 
executive directors of the Zionist House and 
others in my home and outside—maybe be- 
cause I, too, was once an executive, a paid 
officer in a labor union with Boss Barker, 
who is sitting there. Maybe that blood is 
still draining in me, and I am mighty proud 
to continue that friendship. 

So I want to say to you, Jake and Mrs, 
Cohen, you are doing a swell job, an oute 
standing job, not only for the Jewish Na- 
tional Fund, but with your understanding 
of Hebrew you are considered in the Zionist 
House the teacher, the interpreter, and 
everything else that is necessary as far as 
information on Jewish life. 

While your big boss, Mendel Fisher, is here, 
I want to make the statement that begin- 
ning tomorrow your headquarters will be 
at 79 Milk Street for the Israel bond drive. 

We have guests here who are from Israel, 
When I go there I am steadily with them. 
Mr. and Mrs. Yonah Ettinger were born in 
Israel. She was born in Tel Aviv; he was 
born in Jerusalem. He is one of the old 
Haganah leaders in Israel. The man has 
been wounded. He is the first in line or 
assistant to General Dore in Prime Minister 
Ben-Gurion's office. He is the cochairman 
with Joe Baratz on the Israel Soldiers’ Com- 
mittee, and I am proud to work under him 
in the Zionist Organization of America on 
the Israel Soldiers’ Committee, which in the 
United States is known as the USO. There 
are many more things about which I don't 
want to go on record, but I can say to you 
that this man comes here quite often, as 
many of us go to Israel, as a dollar a year 
man—at his own expense. I would like Mrs, 
Yonah Ettinger to take a bow, too. 

I want to read a letter to you: 

“Dear Mr. Monosson; I regret the inability 
to be present at the annual dinner of the 
Jewish National Pund which is dedicated to 
tre fiftieth anniversary of its founding. 
However, I hasten to send my personal greet- 
ings as well as the greetings of the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts. I have watched 
with deep satisfaction the accomplishments 
of the new State of Israel. As governor of 
the Commonwealth and as honorary gover- 
nor of Kfar Harry S. Truman, established 
in Israel to perpetuate the name of our great 
President, I sincerely hope that the second 
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4 
half of our century shall bring a sound state, 
economically free. I have confidence that 
this democratic Nation will be self-sufficient 
so that it may carry out the true principles 
of democracy to which it is dedicated. 

“Sincerely yours, 


“PAUL A. Dever, 
“Governor of the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts,” 
And this telegram: ‘ 
“DEAR FreD: Regret very much that I am 


unable to be with you at the golden jubilee 
dinner this evening. Please extend to all 
Serge the cs yaw greetings of the city of 
oston as well as my own ona 
— y personal best 
“JoHN B. HYNES, 
“Mayor of Boston.” 

May I say for the governor and the mayor 
that we will keep them busy in the next 10 
days. They will have plenty to do with the 
reception that is coming. 

I have received a night letter from our old 
friend Elihu D. Stone. Of course, the best is 
none too good for Jewish National Fund, 
and I suppose we all agree that we express 
our thanks and appreciation to Elihu D. 
Stone. 

We also have a ſine letter from Dr. Harris 
J. Levine, the president of the Jewish Na- 
tional Fund, for our activities, our past 
record, and with best wishes to a great leader 
in American life and especially the Zionist 
movement, to Mendel Fisher. 

(Songs of Israel were sung at this point 
by Cantor David Kusevitsky.) 

The Toastmaster. Throughout the United 
States, in Jewish life today, I don’t know 
of any city that can be as proud of a 
unified community as we can with the 
Combined Appeal of Greater Boston, which 
takes in all institutions from Israel, national 
institutions as well as local, and Iam mighty 
proud to say here that it is under the 
great leadership of the Director who has been 
taking care of it for a great many years, one 
who is loved and respected by this com- 
munity. At this time I want to call upon 
him and have him bring the greetings of the 
Combined Jewish Appeal. It is our own 
Executive Director, Sidney S. Cohen, 

Mr. Comen: Mr. Chairman, Congressman 
Multer, and friends, my following Cantor 
Kusevitsky is like a team of acrobats after 
Eddie Cantor in a vaudeville show. 

Samuel Markell, the President, was to have 
been here tonight to bring the greetings of 
the Combined Jewish Appeal. Unfortu- 
nately, he couldn't make it, but I am very 
happy to bring the greetings of the Com- 
bined Jewish Appeal of Greater Boston to 
the Jewish National Fund on the occasion of 
its gokien jubilee. 

Fifty years is a long time, and we all would 
not be celebrating Israel’s third anniversary 
this month if it weren't for the devotion of 
such people as you who have been working all 
these years. As you know, the Jewish Na- 
tional Fund is a major beneficiary, through 
the United Jewish Appeal, in the Combined 
Jewish Appeal. 

May I ask you, if you want to give the 
Jewish National Fund further support, re- 
deem your pledges to the Combined Jewish 
Appeal as soon as possible. You will hear 
the next speakers bring forth the needs in 
Israel. 

Again, greetings to all of you and to the 
Officers of the Jewish National Fund. 

The Toastmaster. In behalf of our New 
England Jewish National Fund and all the 
Zionist institutions of the Zionist House, I 
want to pay respect to the wonderful work 
done by our publicity director, Sybil Siroker. 

I want to present here a member of one 
of the oldest families, a young man who has 
been responsible for the great activities in 
the years past and up to now in your local 
I believe it was because of the 
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strength of the Associated Jewish Philan- 
thropies that the strong and poweful organi- 
vation of the Combined Appeal and many 
other institutions were built. One of the 
young men who helped to build that institu- 
tion is now the president of the Associated 
Jewish Philanthropies. A good friend and a 
good worker, Ruby Gryzmish. 

Mr. GryzmisH. Thank you, Freddie. Mr. 
Chairman, honored guests, ladies and gen- 
tlemen: I am delighted to be here with 
this tremendous gathering tonight, seeing so 
many faces that I know, and it is, indeed, 
a pleasure and a great privilege to me to 
bring the greetings and felicitations and 
good wishes of the officers and trustees of the 
Associated Jewish Philanthropies to you, the 
members of the Jewish National Fund, on 
your golden anniversary, 50 years of tremen- 
dous service not only to this community, 
but to Israel. 

As I understand it, today, through your 
efforts, the Jewish National Fund is the 
largest owner of land in the State of Israel. 

Being here tonight with you, I feel very 
much at home as I read the list of head- 
table guests and see so many of my good 
friends who work on the different commit- 
tees with me, the innumerable men and 
women in this audience who have worked 
on committees, on boards of the Associated 
Jewish Philanthropies, of the combined ap- 
peal, and now on the great drive for Israel 
bonds. 

Speaking of bonds, I can’t let this oppor- 
tunity go by without saying a few words 
about them, the tremendous opportunity 
that we all now have to buy bonds. We have 
all been giving charity to UJA combined ap- 
peal, to JNF, to innumerable societies. We 
have all done immeasurable good for the 
sake of Israel, but now we are going to have 
an opportnuity to have a piece of paper from 
the State of Israel in our own safes, 

When I think of the little country, hardly 
the size of the State of Massachusetts and 
probably with not over 25 or 30 percent of 
the population of this. State, which in 3 
years has created such a tremendous furor 
in the world, I realize its historic importance 
will never be forgotten. To my mind it is 
the eighth wonder of the world. I don’t 
think ever in the history of the thousands of 
years has any state, any little state par- 
ticularly, done so much for all mankind, 
particularly from a humanitarian stand- 
point, as the little State of Israel. Now they 
are going to float a half billion dollars of 
bonds, a loan to the State of Israel. When 
you think of a half billion dollars’ worth of 
bonds, there is hardly any country in the 
world outside of the United States that has 
tried to sell that at one time. It makes me 
think that the State of Israel must have had 
nerve—as we Jewish people would say, they 
have “chutzpa” to do a thing like that. To 
my mind it is so thrilling and tremendous 
that every one of us must feel that we want 
to buy bonds and have a part of that Israel 
land as part of our inheritance and our gift 
to our children and their children. 

You will hear very much more during the 
evening about bonds, but I could not let it 
pass without saying just a word. I know that 
we have approximately 60,000 givers to the 
Associated Jewish Philanthropies, and every 
one of them, I am positively assured, will be 
buying the bonds, and probably 50 percent 
more who have never given to the associated 
will also want to participate in this great 
undertaking. 

The Jewish National Fund and the Asso- 
ciated Jewish Philanthropies have one great 
thing in common, They have many things, 
but there is one great thing in common. 
They both have as their objective to build 
a strong, healthy, virile community from our 
local standpoint, and this has been done. 
Without that strong community you and I 
would never have been able to do the things 


that we have done for the Jews all over the 


, world, a part of which you have done in very 
large measure, and you have your reward 


because you are one of the founders of the 
State of Israel. So it gives me the greatest 
pleasure to bring these greetings from the 
Associated Jewish Philanthropies and wish 
you at the same time that the next 50 years 
of the Jewish National Fund will be as fruit- 
ful and successful as the first 50 years. 

The Toasruasrzn. The next speaker is a 
young man whom I take great pleasure in 
presenting, a young man who followed in the 
footsteps of his great family, one of the older 
families that has participated for a great 
many years in all walks of Jewish life. He 
followed the footsteps of his brothers, Nor- 
man and Sidney, his Uncle Jake, and, above 
all, his great parents, Mr. and Mrs. Joseph 
Rabinovitz, whom I take the liberty of intro- 
ducing at this time. 

This young man is the son of that great 
family. He is the gentleman responsible for 
doing a great job as chairman of the greater 
Boston Israel bond drive. Therefore I say 
to you, it is a great pleasure to present a 
young man whom we all love and admire, 
Irving Rabb, may I say, it is not your job; it 
is our job. May I have the pleasure of pre- 
senting you to our audience. 

Mr. Rass. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Con- 
gressman Multer, Mr. Fisher, distinguished 
guests, ladies and gentlemen, Iam very happy 
to have this opportunity to participate with 
you tonight at a very exciting moment in the 
life of American Jewry. Not only are we 
celebrating the completion of 50 years of 
devoted support of Palestine and Israel by 
the Jewish National Fund, for which you 
should all be heartily congratulated, not 
only do we enjoy the thrill and satisfaction 
of knowing that the first Prime Minister of 
the State of Israel is now in America as the 
guest of our Government, but at the same 
time we face a great challenge. 

On May 1 the State of Israel launched its 
great independence bond issue in this coun- 
try, $500,000,000 for the economic devel- 
opment of this young and courageous new 
state. It should not be necessary for me to 
describe for this audience the remarkable 
achievements of the people of Israel in the 
past 3 years. They are far too well known to 
you who for many years have given your 
money and spent your energy to help pro- 
vide land and homes for Jewish pioneers, 

Three years ago the people of Israel made 
a fateful decision. They undertook to ac- 
cept into their country all Jews who wanted 
to enter wherever they were and for what- 
ever reason they wished to come. American 
Jews recognized their share of this responsi- 
bility for helping hundreds of thousands of 
homeless and persecuted brethren, and they 
responded with many millions of philanthro- 
pic dollars, Much more of this gift money 
will be needed to meet the relief needs of 
the steady stream of immigrants who still 
pour daily into the new free and democratic 
state. 

This gigantic task, which was as much our 
responsibility as that of the Israeli, has been 
carried out with the help of our money but 
with the work and selfless sacrifices of the 
Jews of Israel. And now, with large-scale 
immigration still going on, we are asked to 
participate in the economic development of 
the new state by lending our money through 
the purchase of bonds of Israel. 

With characteristic pride and dignity Israel 
has obligated itself, the credit of its people 
and their children to repay this money with 
interest. In addition to undertaking the 
labor and sacrifice and sharing so obviously 
necessary in a venture of this magnitude, 
we face a great challenge—that of providing 
the necessary funds. For over 2,000 years we 
have looked forward to the establishment of a 
Jewish homeland. This has been achieved 
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by a series of events unprecedented in world 
history. We have the power in our hands to 
assure the economic as well as political inde- 
pendence of Israel by buying bonds to pro- 
vide the tools with which it can build and 
develop and grow strong. 

I believe that American Jews, particularly 
those in Boston, are also proud and will not 
fail to finish what they have helped to start. 
The time is now, not next month or next 
year. We have already begun, but the job is 
a big one. I ask you to buy your bonds now 
and in large quantities. Help us sell them 
to your friends everywhere. It is a respon- 
sibility that is not only mine but that of the 
entire community, and I am sure that the 
Jews of Boston will respond now as they have 
many times before. . 

On May 16 the Prime Minister of Israel 
will appear at a large rally in the Boston 
Garden. Be sure to get your tickets by 
sending in the card on your table to the 
bond office at 79 Milk Street. The best 
seats will go to those who have subscribed 
for bonds. Let us show the Prime Minister 
our complete support by first buying bonds 
and then by coming to the Boston Garden 
in his honor. 

As your chairman, I know that with your 
help we must succeed. Thank you. 

The Toastmaster. May I add this an- 
nouncement that is made by our chairman 
of the activities of the week of the 14th to 
the 19th? It is the third anniversary of the 
State of Israel and we are having a great 
celebration here in Boston at the Jordan 
Marsh Co. It will begin, I believe, at 10:30 
Monday morning with the Israeli Navy break- 
ing the company ribbon. Have it in mind. 
Close your business, give up your canasta 
and bridge. Let's have a real celebration 
from the 14th to the 19th. 

All of us today are honored guests and 
each and every one deserves a citation of 
honor on the fiftieth anniversary of the 
Jewish national fund. Personally, I was 
afraid to call out names and present cita- 
tions because, if they are all like myself, we 
all like to make speeches. Each one would 
take advantage of my good nature and say 
a few words. Therefore, the committee 
thought it would be advisable to mail the 
citations directly to the homes. Those who 
don’t get one and feel that you deserve it, 
please do not hesitate to call the office. We, 
too, can make mistakes. 

The committee has chosen one of the 
oldest Zionists, known to us as the Zionist 
of 1897, one who has dedicated his entire 
life to Jewish causes and especially to Pales- 
tine, now the State of Israel. He is well 
known all over the United States and abroad, 
especially known here in New England as he 
is one of our sons. For fifty-odd years he 
has served our people and, therefore, he was 
chosen as the spokesman to represent all of 
us, especially the workers of the Jewish 
National Fund. It is a pleasure to present to 
you for a few words of greeting our own 
Bob Silverman. 

Mr, SILVERMAN. Thank you, Fred Monos- 
son. Honored guests, fellow Zionists, as the 
chairman has indicated, I have been in this 
community for a long time, but this is, I 
think, one of the first times that I have 
permitted myself to occupy the rostrum and 
especially posed as if I was to deliver an 
oration. As the chairman has already 
warned me and informed you, no such 
catastrophe will take place. 

Why did I succumb to this particular in- 
vitation? There is one main reason. Be- 
cause I felt it would give me an opportu- 
nity in behalf of the old, veteran Zionists 
to express our great love, affection, and ap- 
preciation for that service and sacrifice that 
this chairman of ours, Fred Monosson, has 
continually and devotedly rendered to the 
state of Israel. I have had the honor and 
pleasure of serving under distinguished per- 
sonalities, important personalities, and 
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very tried and true leaders, but I am frank 
to say that none measures up to the sacri- 
fice both in material things and health and 
in every way possible that is being ren- 
dered by this friend of ours, Fred Monosson. 

We have here a tremendous gathering 
of devotees to our holy cause, the holy 
cause of the Jewish National Fund. That 
fund is near and dear to the heart of every 
Jew, and in speaking of 50 years I thought 
back, and I wondered, “What kind of a 
comparison can I make as to what hap- 
pened in Boston when the Jewish National 
Fund was created by the World Zionist 
Congress?” It was in 1897 that Herman 
Shapiro launched forth his great ideal at 
the first Zionist Congress, but it wasn’t until 
1902, 5 years later, that it became a living 
reality when the World Zionist Congress 
passed the resolution required to make the 
Jewish National Fund the official fund- 
raising agency of the great mass of the 
Jewish people. 

I tried to recall an event in Boston of that 
same date. As it happened, in 1942 there 
was a national Zionist convention held in 
Boston. It was held at the historic Faneuil 
Hall. In connection with that convention 
we also had a banquet that was sponsored 
by the Boston Daughters of Zion and held 
in the vestry of the old Baldwin Place Syn- 
agogue. When we recall that banquet con- 
sisted of cold cuts of tongue and corned 
beef served over long boards and compare 
that historic occasion, that important 
function, though humble, in those days— 
when you compare that humble, historic 
function with this great, ‘historic occasion 
tonight, I want to say that we old-timers 
are happy that we did our little bit in the 
old days and that you masses of Jews in 
New England have joined to make the Zion- 
ist movement and Israel part of our every- 
day life. 

In behalf of the old-timers we express our 
greetings and appreciation to all of you. In 
closing, I just want to emphasize what our 
good friend Irving Rabb called to your at- 
tention. His excellency, David Ben-Gurion, 
is going to be the guest of our community 
on the 16th of May in the Boston Garden. 
We have gone to the trouble of placing one 
of these prepaid cards on every table. All 
you have to do is write your name and ad- 
dress, indicate how many tickets you want, 
and throw it in a box, and we will try to 
fill your orders. I am sure you will all want 
to become part of the great throng that 
will welcome the Prime Minister of Israel. 
So, don’t forget. Take those cards, sign 
them, and mail them. 

God bless you, and God grant that Israel 
may grow and grow until it becomes one 
of the greatest democracies of this world. 

The Toastmaster. Mrs. Fisher was sup- 
posed to be with us tonight, but she is not 
feeling well. While we have been meeting 
here, arrangements have been made by your 
committee to send her a bouquet of beauti- 
ful roses as an expression of love from the 
New England Jewish National Fund and the 
Greater Boston Jewish community. 

(A song of Israel was sung by Cantor David 
Kusevitsky.) 

The Toastmaster. This dinner is dedicated 
to the fiftieth anniversary of the Jewish 
National Fund. The administrative com- 
mittee, meeting at the Zionist House on 
April the second, presented the name of a 
man who has been connected with the JNF 
for a great many years, who is responsible 
for its growth and success. His actions and 
activities are known. He has coordinated 
all activities in Jewish life. I don’t know 
of any other man who knows so many people 
by their first names as he does, and even 
their history. He is adviser to the Israel 
bond drive of the Zionist Organization of 
America. It is a great privilege for me, 
as your New England chairman, to carry out 


the desire and wish of all of us in express- 
ing our appreciation to him by honoring 
him on this fiftieth anniversary and by pre- 
senting him with a token of love and con- 
fidence. Ladies and gentlemen, it is a great 
pleasure to present to you our own national 
executive director, Mendel N. Fisher. 

I wish to take this opportunity to present 
to you this watch as an expression of love 
and appreciation, and this framed citation. 
I am not going to take the time to read it, 
but it is a wonderful expression of our love 
and respect for your good will to the Jewish 
National Fund. 

Ladies and gentlemen, Mendel Fisher. 

Mr. FISHER. Mr. Chairman, Congressman 
Multer, Mr. Irving Usen, Mr. M. J. Rabino- 
vitz, our distinguished guest from Israel, 
Mr. Ettinger, I am so deeply moved that I 
don’t know where to begin, although I know 
where the end should come. I am deeply 
grateful to you, Mr. Monosson, and to the 
New England committee not so much for 
honoring me, but for honoring the cause 
that I have the honor to represent. I don’t 
know what is in this book; I haven't read 
it yet. But I see it is a very beautiful token 
and I am going to keep it and pass it on to 
my children, who, unfortunately, are so far 
away that they can’t be here. I am sorry 
that neither my mother nor my wife, due to 
illness, were able to be present on this very, 
very happy occasion. 

As for the watch, Fred, I will try to keep 
time. All the speakers ought to get watches. 
It is a beautiful gift. I love the spirit that 
goes with this gift, and I can only add what 
I said when they celebrated my tenth an- 
niversary in New York. I hope that I shall 
always be worthy of this confidence, par- 
ticularly coming as it does from the city 
where I spent the best part of my youth. 

Talking about 50 years—I am not going 
to spend all evening talking about 50 years— 
but I can remember, my fellow Zionists, the 
early beginnings of this movement and how 
we traveled the thorny road and sometimes 
the insuperable difficulties that confronted 
us when we had to fight the battle for 
Zionism. I am happy to think, my fellow 
Zionists, that we have lived to this great 
day that we are celebrating tonight—first, 
50 years of the Jewish National Fund and, 
second, the third anniversary of the estab- 
lishment of the free and democratic Israel 
and, third, the inauguration in our own time 
of the first bond issue of the State of Israel. 

We are so near to history and so close to 
destiny that many of us cannot compre- 
hend it. My friends, do you know what the 
Zionist movement passed through in these 
last 50 years? Fifty years ago the American 
Jewish community was a very small com- 
munity. Fifty years ago, with the appear- 
ance of Hertzl, who wrote the Jewish State, 
and the convocation of the first World Zion- 
ist Congress—50 years ago, a few years more, 
a few years less, when Rome and Jerusalem 
was written and Pinsky wrote the first few 
pieces of paper and he told the Jews in his 
brochure, Autoemancipation, “If the Jews 
will it, they can become a free and inde- 
pendent people.” 

Fifty years ago Dreyfus stood humiliated 
not by a totalitarian regime, but by a great 
democracy, France. And 50 years ago we 
resolved that Jewish people through the 
Zionist movement were to take destiny into 
our own hands. This is the people that 
Byron called, “The tribes of the wandering 
Jews and the weary feet.” 

It is no accident, Mr. Monosson, that you 
have such a tremendous attendance here 
because our movement has been rooted and 
I hope will continue to be rooted in the will 
of the people, the large masses, whether they 
give 50 cents to the blue and white box or 
give $50,000 to the United Jewish Appeal. 
When Professor Shapiro appeared at an early 
Zionist Congress, he said—and that is the 
symbol and the slogan and the keynote of 
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this celebration—he said, “The land must 
Dorong to the people. No exploitation of 
and.” 

My friends, land has been exploited 
throughout the world, and we would have 
been saved the Korean war and we would 
have been saved from World War I and 
World War II had the advice of Prof. Herman 
Shapiro been taken, that the land belonged 
to the people. 

The Jewish National Fund 50 years ago 
was not under such happy circumstances, 
but in those 50 years we have passed through 
travail and suffering, and I remind you, 
too, that within this period the Jewish 
people lost 6,000,000 people, and this week, 
coincidental with our celebration, we are 
also observing the last struggle of a heroic 
people who fought in the Warsaw ghettos 
with their nails in order to destroy Hitler. 
Tonight Hitler is no more and even Bevin 
is gone, but this flag flies in the United Na- 
tions and we are a people among peopie. 
That is the significance of this celebration. 

But, my fellow Zionists, we are not only 
here to celebrate. We are here to ponder 
on the problems that confront our people, 
and I shall say but a word because I am 
eager for you to listen to our distinguished 
visitor, a wonderful Jew, Congressman MUL- 
TER, who has come here to make the address 
of the evening. 

I say, my friends, we have many problems 
confronting our people, and I merely want 
to point out the direction of these problems. 
No. 1, we must bring into Israel a thousand 
Jews a day. A thousand Jews come in with- 
in the gates of Israel every day. No. 2, we 
must help to provide a self-sufficiency, an 
economy in Israel so that our people there 
will not be dependent forever on campaigns 
and on charities. No. 3, we still need mil- 
lions for dunams of land. No. 4, we still have 
the Arab enemy threatening the Jewish peo- 
ple not only on the Syrian border—and I 
shall not discuss that problem tonight. I 
shall leave that to Congressman MULTER— 
but we have, my friends, seven Arab neigh- 
bors, Egypt and Lebanon and Syria and Jor- 
dan, who are unfriendly, and it is the busi- 
ness of the American Jewish community to 
give economic, to give political, to give 
spiritual aid to Israel, and that can only be 
achieved—and I emphasize it—if we main- 
tain a strong and vigorous Zionist move- 
ment. If Zionism was needed 50 years ago, 
Zionism is even more needed today to organ- 
ize the collective will and the determination 
of the Jewish people, because what we are 
doing in Israel, my friends, will represent 
either our victory, not only total victory of 
Israel, or the defeat of our people because 
it is in Israel where the Jewish genius, 
where Jewish life and Jewish creativity will 
create spiritual values for our people for all 
time to come. 

So I call upon you, Mr. Chairman, as I 
greet you and as I thank you out of a 
grateful heart, you, my dear Mr. Chairman, 
Fred Monosson, who is doing such a won- 
derful job on the local and on the national 
level, and you, my good friend Jacob Cohen, 
under whose direction the work of the na- 
tional fund has been so well conducted, 
and all of you, my friends, old-time Zion- 
ists, new-time Zionists—I call upon you, my 
friends, to continue the work of the na- 
tional fund—more land, more people, more 
trees—and I also call upon you to listen 
to the voice of the chairman of the bond 
campaign. 

Can you imagine what it means? For the 
first time in the history of our people the 
Prime Minister of Israel—who would think 
that the Jews would ever have a Prime Min- 
ister?—the Prime Minister of Israel, Mr. 
Ben-Gurion, sits in the White House and 
lunches with the President of the United 
States. It is a wonderful thing. 

As Mr. Monosson was talking about all 
the presidents, I was reminded of a little 
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story that transpired in the White House be- 
tween President Weizmann and President 
Truman. President Weizmann turned to 
President Truman and said, Mr. President, 
you are so fortunate. You are the Presi- 
dent of a hundred and fifty million people,” 
and Truman said to Weizmann, “What are 
you complaining about?” Weizmann said, 
“I am president of a million presidents.” 

Nevertheless, my friends, we have in Israel 
a President and a Prime Minister and a 
“Knesseth” and a democracy and a people 
and a flag, and today when Jews are as- 
sailed, we don't have to go through the 
back door. Mr. Eban in all his majesty 
and all his dignity arises in the United Na- 
tions, and he speaks not like Jews used to 
talk, “shtad lonim” but he speaks as the 
representative of the Jewish people. Isn’t 
it worthwhile, my friends? We waited 2,000 
years to achieve our dream and create this 
little Jewish state of ours. Isn't it worth- 
while to continue the work, strengthen the 
Zionist organization, buy bonds and more 
bonds? Bonds will unite the Jews of Israel 
with the Jews of America. And if I had 
my way, Mr. Chairman, although we haven't 
the time, I wouldn’t close this meeting until 
every Jew bought a bond. They will do it 
anyway. Every Jew should buy a bond. 

In this connection I want you to know, 
sir, that the entire Zionist organization of 
all parties are all behind you, and I don't 
object, Mr. Monosson, even if Jacob Cohen, 
who is working for the JNF, gives his time 
to the bond issue. Though we may be dif- 
ferent kinds of Zionists we are united by 
one ideal. That is how it should be. 

Mr. Chairman, I thank you. I appreciate 
your generosity. I shall always carry this 
watch with me. I hope it will keep good 
time. I want to express to you my humble 
gratitude, and God will it that I shall be 
present at the seventy-fifth anniversary and 
that we will celebrate together. Thank you 
very much. 

The Toastmaster. Our guest speaker of the 
evening was brought up in Brooklyn. It 
happens to be in New York. As a young 
man, as many of us here, he sold newspapers, 
shined shoes, did errands for the grocery 
man and the butcher man—a master of all 
trades—and as time went on he had to earn 
his own living to continue on to college. It 
seems that he had great ambition to become 
a professional man. As a result, he is one 
of the outstanding attorneys in New York 
City. 

In the district where he lives, where he 
was known for his devotion to the United 
States and to Jewish life, he was asked to 
run for Congress. His election was very suc- 
cessful, in fact, an historical election. I am 
proud to say that he is an outstanding 
American, an excellent Congressman, an ex- 
cellent Jew, and a great friend of the Presi- 
dent of the United States, Harry S. Truman, 
whose door I know is always open to our 
guest speaker here. Only a year ago, when 
we initiated the Kfar Truman project, it 
was our guest speaker with the president of 
the Zionist Organization of America who 
went to the White House and brought back 
@ message to the Jewish National Fund of 
the acceptance of the honor by Harry S. 
Truman. I would like to say, if I may, that 
even tomorrow at 12 o’clock he has an ap- 
pointment there with some of our people. 

Therefore, it is a pleasure and a privilege 
to present to you Congressman ABRAHAM J. 
Moutrer, who will now address you. 

Congressman Mutter. Mr. Chairman, guest 
of honor, distinguished guests, ladies and 
gentlemen, I am somewhat embarrassed to- 
night. I will tell you why. It doesn’t em- 
barrass me to come here to Boston. I have 
been here many times. It is always a privi- 
lege for me to come to Boston, which is rep- 
resented in the House of Representatives by 


such outstanding gentlemen as JoHN Mc- 
CORMACK, JOHN KENNEDY, and CHRISTIAN 
Herter. I take the time to mention their 
names to you tonight because I know you 
will be pleased with the information that 
each of those men have in writing subscribed 
to the principle that a bill should be en- 
acted into law by the United States Congress 
granting aid to the State of Israel to the 
extent of a hundred and fifty million dollars. 
Congressmen JoHN McCorMacKk and Jon 
Martin from Massachusetts cosponsored the 
billin the House. Other distinguished Mem- 
bers of Congress from your State who have 
joined in sponsoring that movement are 


PHILBIN, HAROLD DONOHUE, 
and Tuomas Lane. Both of your Senators 
have also done so. It doesn’t embarrass me 
to pay a word of tribute to your executive 
director, Jacob Cohen, who has done such 
a fine job in arranging this dinner meeting, 
which, I am told, is the largest you have 
ever held thus far under the auspices of the 
Jewish National Fund in greater Boston. 

It doesn’t embarrass me one bit to pay 
tribute to Fred Monosson or to Mendel 
Fisher, both of whom I have met, I could 
say, almost all over the world. During two 
trips to Israel on every side you heard the 
names Fred Monosson anu Mendel Fisher. 
When I was out on the Pacific coast I heard 
the names Fred Monosson and Mendel Fisher. 
So it doesn’t embarrass me at all to pay 
deserving tribute to your chairman and to 
your guest of honor. 

Why am I embarrassed? You have set up 
a very fine program. You know, at these 
many meetings that I have attended with 
Fred and Mendel I did what a good Brook- 
lynite always does. I talked about the great 
things that have been done by Brooklyn 
and Brooklynites. They decided they were 
going to teach me a lesson tonight, and they 
have done it. They have shown me that in 
Boston you have as fine and as large a 
Jewish audience as you have anywhere in 
the world, not excluding Brooklyn. Then 
they arranged this program on which they 
list me as the principal speaker, and man 
after man gets up and tells you some of the 
things that I was going to tell you. Did you 
notice me tearing paper as they went along? 
I was ripping my notes apart. 

Then your guest of honor is introduced. 
I knew him as a great author. I knew him 
as à great journalist. I knew him as a great 
Zionist. Now he has put me to shame be- 
cause he is also a great orator. 

What remains for me to say to you? You 
have heard outlined much of all that can 
be said to any Jewish audience. You have 
had outlined to you, without it being named, 
the four-point program of the State of 
Israel. You recall the four-point program 
which was enunciated first in the conference 
in Jerusalem and then ratified by American 
Jewry in the recent conference in Washing- 
ton. First, attract private investment to 
Israel to help it grow; second, continue to 
get charitable contributions for Israel as is 
so necessary; third, get a grant-in-aid from 
the United States, which we hope will soon 
be forthcoming; and then the fourth point, 
buy bonds of the Government of Israel. 

I need not dwell upon the importance of 
any of those things. The very fact that you 
came here tonight is indicative of your in- 
terest in those problems and your full 
knowledge of them. 

As I have traveled from one end of this 
country to the other, I have been somewhat 
disturbed to hear in various Jewish commu- 
nities the old cry again being raised as an 
excuse as to why American Jews need not 
any longer put forth their fullest effort in 
the cause of Zionism, and it takes the dual 
theme: “The state is established; they don’t 
need our help.” And, “It will be disloyal. 
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It will show dual loyalty for us to partici- 
pate further in the activities of the State of 
Israel now that it is a fully established 
state.” 

The Jewish National Fund is an organiza- 
tion peculiar unto itself because it gathers 
within its membership every shade of think- 
ing of Zionism, whether it be the religious 
Zionist, whether it be the labor Zionist, or 
the so-called social-democratic Zionist, or 
the general Zionist. They all come into the 
Jewish National Fund organization and par- 
ticipate in its activities because they exem- 
plify the need for the continuance of sup- 
port of the State of Israel without fear that 
any American can be charged with disloy- 
alty to his own country because he continues 
to support the new State of Israel and all 
that it stands for. All of you who know 
your Jewish history, who have learned your 
Torah, know that it is the Torah that has 
carried the word of democracy, of social jus- 
tice, of dignity of the human being, of free- 
dom and liberty to every nook and cranny 
of the world. 

It has taken a long time to establish those 
principles in the minds and in the hearts 
of men the world over. It is only a short 
time ago since this country, our own beloved 
America, came into being, when we meas- 
ure time by the length of time since the 
bringing of the gift to the world of our 
Torah. As you know, if you know anything 
about the Moslem religion or the Christian 
religion or any religion that believes in one 
God, you know that they take as the basis 
of their religion our Torah, and if you know 
your Declaratiori of Independence, if you 
know your United States Constitution, you 
know that we took, our forefathers, our an- 
cestors, and those who brought this country 
into being took from the Torah those very 
commandments which we have been teach- 
ing, which the Jews have been teaching the 
world over for thousands of years. So it is 
not unusual or remarkable that when the 
Jewish state is brought into being, you find 
it modeled after our American democracy, 
It is modeled after our democracy in this 
country only to the extent that our democ- 
racy here is modeled after the Torah. 

But in bringing all of these different 
shades of Jewish thinking together in the 
Jewish National Fund, none of us gives up 
our right to urge that kind of a State of 
Israel that we think will continue to preach 
and teach to the world by word and by exam- 
ple the kind of democracy that we believe 
God intended all men to have. 

Isn’t it remarkable to think that embla- 
zoned on the Liberty Bell of this great Na- 
ion of ours is an excerpt from the Book of 
Leviticus, the inscription that we repeat so 
often as we read that book as part of our 
Torah. “Proclaim liberty unto all the land 
and unto all the inhabitants thereof.” When 
that Book of Leviticus was given to us and 
those words were given to us, no one was 
thinking of a little corner of the world 
known as Israel or a bigger corner of the 
world known as the United States of America. 

The word “land” means all of the world, 
all of the earth, and “all of the inhabitants 
thereof” means all of the people thereof. 
Yes, whether they be Jews or Christians or 
Arabs, Are we now going to say that that 
does not mean all that it says? Are we go- 
ing to give up teaching all that our people 
have taught to a monotheistic world all of 
these years now that the state of Israel has 
been brought into being? I am sure we will 
not. I know that your coming here today is 
evidence of the fact that you will continue 
to participate in all of these endeavors and 
you will do it without in the least thinking 
that you are one whit disloyal to this coun- 
try. I know that the Labor Zionists and the 
Religious Zionists would like to see the 
state of Israel the kind of a state that their 
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philosophy of politics or their belief in reli- 
gion would want to be there. 

I take the trouble to preach wherever I go 
that I would like to see there, and most Zion- 
ists I think would like to see there a free 
democracy where religion is separated from 
the civil government. And in order that 
that civil government may survive, I take the 
time to preach that the civil must be sepa- 
rated from the military, just as it is in this 
country. 

You have, through the Jewish National 
Fund, supplied the wherewithal to buy the 
land on which the immigrants can live, to 
supply the trees which will retain the soil 
on the hillside and bring forth sustenance 
from the land. Yes, it might be well to note 
at this moment that you have provided the 
means of driving disease and death out of 
the swamp lands of the State of Israel. That 
little swamp land where the Syrians now 
again are making trouble for the Israeli, is 

one of many places in that grand and 
glorious little state, from which malaria is 
being driven out, where disease is being 
prevented. And is the disease and death 
teing stopped just for the benefit of the 
Jews there? Oh, no. Even for the benefit 
of the Arabs who would like to stop it by 
resort to force of arms, the Israeli risk death 
to prevent death. 

So we have a great task ahead of us yet. 
Our job has only begun. There is much yet 
to be done. It is unfortunate that in these 
days Israel will have to use some of the 
money that we send abroad for the purpose 
of main armed forces in the State of 
Israel to keep the predatory aggressors out 
of the borders of the State of Israel. I can 
hear Ambassador Eban’s voice ringing clear 
in the United Nations stating the case before 
the Security Council, telling the 
in no uncertain terms that a civilized world 
is not going to permit any backward people 
for any reason they may assign from stopping 
the progress the world must promote even 
in this swamp land and in those deserts 
which make up so large a part of the State 
of Israel. 

So I say the Jewish National Fund is a 
great unifying force for good which brings 
together all of these elements of American 
Jews under one banner to further the cause 
of democracy and the cause of peace. I 
think it was very fitting that among the very 
pleasant assignments that I received not 
long ago was to call at the White House and 
ask our great President to lend his name 
to a village which is being established in 
his name by the Jews of America to per- 
petuate all that he has done for the State 
of Israel. 

It was my unique privilege to get to know 
President Truman more intimately than 
most people. It was in 1948 that I first went 
to the State of Israel. I went there dur- 
ing a time when there was a truce, but there 
was no peace. I went through every part 
of that country by plane, by auto, and on 
foot. I was in the front-line trenches. I was 
there when Count Bernadotte was killed. I 
immediately was flown back with confidential 
messages to our President from our then 
special representative, later to become our 
first Ambassador to the State of Israel, James 
MacDonald. He did a great job, a fine job 
there. I was sorry to see him leave that 
post when he finally did decide to retire 
from it. I have the good fortune to know 
his worthy successor, Ambassador Davis. On 
that trip back from Israel in 1948, I had, 
also, confidential messages from Ralph 
Bunche and from General Riley to our Presi- 
dent. And upon my return to the conti- 
nent I was immediately flown to Oklahoma 
City, where I met with our great President, 
Though in the midst of an important speak- 
ing tour, he gave me all the time I needed 


to present to him the situation as it then 
existed in the State of Israel. He showed 
then, as he had on prior occasions and on 
many occasions since, that there was noth- 
ing dearer to him than peace—‘“shalom.” 
The Hebrew word “shalom” was new to him, 
but its English counterpart, “peace,” was 
part and parcel of his every fiber, and he 
made it known to me and others then and 
in the days since. 

I think it would be appropriate for me 
tonight to say a word to you about the new 
so-cailed great debate that is going through 
this country from one end to the other— 
yes, even throughout the world—so that 
you may know and carry to your friends my 
statement to you that there is no one on this 
earth today who has a greater desire for 
world-wide peace than your President Harry 
S. Truman. 

When all of the emotionalism has died 
down and when reason returns, I know that 
this country will rise up as one person and 
acclaim our President for what he stands 
for and what he seeks to do. I have spent 
many hours reading every bit of testimony 
that was presented to the joint committees 
of the Senate these last 3 days by General 
MacArthur. I have studied it carefully; I 
have analyzed it in the light of the reports, 
many of which were confidential, but now 
have been released to the public, in the light 
of what I knew as a Member of the House 
of Representatives. And I tell you, ladies 
and gentlemen, that General MacArthur in 
his testimony of the last 3 days has proved 
that President Truman did what was proper, 
did what was necessary, did what was just, 
did what was moral to try to save this civili- 
gation for us and those who may follow us on 
this earth. 

In little Israel we see the counternart of 
what is happening world-wide. As Syria tries 
to take from little Israel this swampland 
known as Huleh by force of arms, a territory 
small and insignificant in itself, but given by 
the United Nations to the State of Israel 
and wholly within its borders—just as you 
see that happening there, on a wider scale 
we see the North Koreans, prompted by Red 
China and by Soviet Russia, trying to take 
South Korea, which has similarly been estab- 
lished by the United Nations as a free and 
independent republic. 

Now, what is the issue that is presented in 
both places? It is: Are we to permit any 
aggressor, small or large, to enter a peaceful 
country and try to deprive by force the 
peace-loving people of that country of that 
which is theirs? The answer has been given 
many times over. Wherever our liberty is 
infringed, wherever there is an attempt to 
deprive any person or any group of persons 
or any state or nation of its liberty, the 
liberty of the entire world is put in jeopardy. 

There are two ways of trying to prevent 
and, once it is started, to stop from spread- 
ing the war which inevitably is the manner 
in which the aggressor tries to take that 
which does not belong to him. Taking it for 
granted that we are in agreement that we 
must prevent by force where necessary the 
actions of aggressor states and nations, what 
are the alternatives that confront us? They 
are, shall we try to contain these little wars, 
these so-called police actions to the places 
where they start, or shall we risk world-wide 
war? General MacArthur stands for risking 
world-wide war. Truman stands for 
containing war within the area where it 
starts and not risking world-wide war. 
There are, no doubt, among you some who 
may think that MacArthur has been a great 
general. I am not going to argue with you. 
In Brooklyn, where I come from and where 
we are given to boasting, we say that the rule 
followed by the Dodgers is that when a man 
has 3 strikes on him he is out, That is a 
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rule of a good game. It is a rule of fair play 
in games and is one of the first rules of the 
game of war. And when a general, no mat- 
ter how great, no matter how important, no 
matter what his victories may have been, has 
three strikes on him, it is time his Com- 
mander in Chief called him home and retired 
him. 


I am not going to keep you much longer, 
It is getting quite late. I can give you the 
details, but there is no point in it at this 
time. Let me recall to you just one thing. 
General MacArthur under oath has told two 
committees of the Senate meeting in joint 
session that when he neared the Thirty- 
eighth parallel, he told President Truman 
and told his Joint Chiefs of Staff and told 
them to tell the United Nations that he can 
go on to the Manchurian border and the 
Red Chinese troops and the Soviet Russians 
will not enter the conflict, and that he would 
have his boys home by Thanksgiving. That 
was his opinion. That was his belief as he 
stated it under oath. No man in military 
history has been so far wrong as he was on 
that occasion, and the reason for it was that 
he didn’t know what was going on around 
him right there. That is his testimony. 
Under those circumstances how can we trust 
his opinion and his belief that if we now 
wage all-out war on China, Russia would not 
come in with all her planes, with all her 
armed forces, and bring the war even to our 
shores right here at home. I say the Presi- 
dent made the only choice that he could 
make, and that was to say, Mr. MacArthur, 
let us who have the facts at hand run this 
job. Bear in mind, MacArthur also testified 
that he doesn't know the world-wide situa- 
tion. He said that was not his sphere of 
activity, that is the problem for others. Yet, 
admitting that he has not studied the world- 
wide problem, admitting that he does not 
know how strong Soviet Russia may be to- 
day, not knowing what the needs of Europe 
may be today, he, nevertheless, says that the 
people should rally around him and run 
the risk that Russia will run away from the 
fight he suggests we bring to her. 

Earlier in my remarks I referred to the 
necessity for Israel to follow the American 
example of keeping the military at all times 
subordinate to the civil government. That 
is one of the basic concepts of democratic 
government, without which it cannot 
survive. 

Reflect for a moment on world history. 
The downfall of every nation was brought 
about by the insatiable desire of generals 
to conquer—not the desire to defend, but 
the desire to conquer. The Jew knows and 
has been teaching through the centuries 
that it is God’s will that war shall not be 
resorted to to conquer others. Defend him- 
self against attack? Yes. Conquer others? 
Never. 

MacArthur would make the military 
superior to the civil. He would tear up our 
Constitution. He would destroy the United 
Nations Charter, and then if given the power, 
would ultimately nullify our Declaration of 
Independence. 

In this country, thank God, we have only 
one head of the state; although he is our 
Commander in Chief of the Armed Services, 
he is a civilian; he is our duly elected Presi- 
dent. The day we allow anyone else to 
usurp his prerogatives of office, our democ- 
racy will be at an end. 

Ladies and gentlemen, we are all hopeful 
that in the days ahead this conflict will be 
confined to Korea, that it will not spread, 
that we will be able to bring it to a close 
in the very near future and, while doing that 
and after that, we will continue to make this 
democracy of ours so strong that Russia will 
not dare carry her wars to any other country 
and certainly will never dare bring war to us. 
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great President, that peace will reign on 
this earth for us and our children, è 

Thank you. [Applause.] 

(The meeting was then closed with the: 
singing of When the Temple Will Be Built 
by Cantor David Kusevitsky, followed by 
Hatikvah.) 


Advertising and the American Economy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ALBERT RAINS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 6, 1951 


Mr. RAINS. Mr. Speaker, there has 
been considerable discussion, in the 
Congress and out, of limiting, for in- 
come-tax purposes, advertising expend- 
itures. 

At my request, Mr. Carmage Walls, of 
Gadsden, Ala., an outstanding newspa- 
per executive, president of General 
Newspapers, has prepared a brief enti- 
tled “Advertising and the American 
Economy.” This brief is convincing, 
conclusive, and enlightening. It is well 
worth the time required to read it. I 
commend it to the attention of each 
Member of Congress: 

` ADVERTISING AND THE AMERICAN ECONOMY 


In 1950 more than $5,000,000,000 was spent 
for advertising in the United States. This 
expenditure was distributed among all recog- 
nized methods of communication—news- 
papers, magazines, radio, outdoor, car cards, 
television, direct mail, and others. It in- 
volves every type of advertiser from the 
largest national advertiser, or retail store, to 
the youngest boy who inserted a 1-inch 
classified ad in the paper to find his lost dog. 

It is the advertising of American business 
that critics sometimes assail as involving 
“waste”—expenditures that must be passed 
on to the people. This point of view thrives 
on the type of business that says, “We can 
sell it to you cheaper because we don’t spend 
money for ads.” 

These critics do not point out that while 
advertising represents a large sum, it is only 
1.9 percent of our national income and prob- 
ably less than 2 percent of our gross sales 
volume. They do not point out that this 
expenditure is far less than would be needed 
if there were no advertising—that selling 
costs, on such a wide scale, would be pro- 
hibitive without advertising. The adver- 
tising expenditure per unit of sale on most 
products is small indeed: one-third of a cent 
on a pack of cigarettes, one-fiftieth of a cent 
on a well-known soft drink, one-third of a 
cent per dozen oranges, soup—less than one- 
fourth cent. : 

More important, they fail to mention that 
our whole economy is built around adver- 
tising as a tool of selling and would have to 
change without it. Advertising as we know 
it today didn’t just happen, nor was it built 
up by advertising men and superimposed on 
business. As the Advertising Federation of 
America points out, it developed out of an 
economic need and grew as our system grew, = 
Advertising expenditures increased from 
$50,000,000 82 years ago (1868), to its present 
age, 100 times as great, because business and 
consumers alike needed it and found it basi- 
cally good. 3 

To see better how advertising functions in 
our American economy, let us examine its 
meaning to various groups. 


X 


1. What advertising means to the ENS 


2. What advertising means to the Sair 
sumer, 


3. What advertising means to the advers 


tising mediums that carry the messages. 
4. What advertising means in time of 
crisis. 


1. WHAT ADVERTISING MEANS TO THE 
ADVERTISER 

The quickest way to mortally injure our 
competitive system is to do away with or 
hamstring advertising. 

The product of the inventor or of the lab- 
oratory is a museum piece until it is sold 
to and used by the consumer. Our history 
amply suggests how long it took to get a 
product accepted without advertising. Howe 


,worked for decades to get the first sewing 


machine accepted, and Morse to get the tele- 
graph in use. Murdock struggled for years 
to popularize the gas lamp over the old oil 
lamp, and McCormick preached the gospel 
of efficient harvesting for 14 years before he 
sold 100 reapers. 

Contrast this with the way new and reyo- 
lutionary products are constantly appearing 
today and readily absorbed in volume by the 
consuming public because advertising car- 
ries the story of their service to the people. 

Electric refrigerators, frozén-food cabinets, 
television, frozen orange juice, soluble cof- 
fee are but a few of the new products that 
have been introduced and sold in volume to 
the public because advertising created a de- 
mand that made possible low costs to the 
public. 

Competition and advertising the life of trade 

When you speed up acceptance of a new 
product, the manufacturer can proceed with 
confidence to expand—to build better and 
better plants to make better and better prod- 
ucts that will outsell competition. 

Increased demand helps reduce prices. In 
1922 the average oil burner for a home cost 
$1,000; by 1937 the price had dropped to 
one-third as much, In 1925 the average 
electric refrigerator cost $425; by 1936 the 
price had fallen to $164. 

Automobile tires used to sell as high as 
$100. How much more automobile you get 
today for $2,000 even with the cheaper dollar 
than you got in 1920? 

The manufacturer knows that lower prices 


widen markets and makes it possible to in- 


crease volume production, 

At the same time advertising encourages 
better quality goods. The advertising of 
good products encourages repeat business, 
The advertising of inferior merchandise kills 
the sale of the product. It is the ceaseless 
effort to make products a little better than 
others, to advertise honestly those better 
qualities that are responsible for improve- 
ments we find in most products today over 
just a few years ago. 

And this spirit of competition is no “closed 
corporation”—it offers a chance for a brand- 
new company with new products to move in 
to the selling process and build the business 
which its products deserve. 


2. WHAT ADVERTISING MEANS TO THE CONSUMER 


Consumer confidence is an invaluable as- 
set to manufacturer and store and it is built 
and encouraged by advertising. Unbranded 
merchandise sells on the reputation of the 
store, and branded products enjoy added 
confidence based on knowledge of the manu- 
facturer. Advertising keeps the consumer 
abreast of new styles and new developments. 
Through it she learns of new products that 
save her time and effort. The permanent 
revolution that has taken place within the 
American home has been sparked by adver- 
tising. The new appliances, new food prod- 
ucts, new furnishings, have given the wives 
of America release from drudgery—hours to 
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Our hope and our prayer is with that of our ~~ 
tiser. he 


spend in more desired activities and more 
beauty in homes. 


The classified advertising sections exist 


because the public has found the little 1-inch 
ads of great value—to buy or sell a baby 
carriage, a hone, a car, or to seek or find 
a job—readers by the millions consult the 
classified pages daily. 

People seek out ads and any effort to dis- 
courage advertising runs counter to the pub- 


-< lie’s wishes. For example, studies have been 


made involving the question, “Would you 
rather have your newspaper with or without 
advertising?” More than 90 percent of the 
people prefer it with. 

The Continuing Study of Newspaper Read- 
ing shows 80 percent of the men and 95 
percent of the women interviewed over an 
11-year continuous research project read one 
or more ads in their daily newspapers. 

Magazines have similar data. 

Every newspaper, magazine, or radio pro- 
gram a person listens to represents an added 
service rendered by advertising. 

It costs about three or four times as much 
to publish a magazine or newspaper as the 

subscriber pays for ee makes up 
the difference. 


3. WHAT ADVERTISING MEANS TO THE ADVERTISING 
> MEDIUM 


Here is where interests of advertiser, con- 
sumer, and media merge. 

In no other country do we find informa- 
tion on all subjects so readily available to 
all the people. The newspapers with their 
55,000,000 circulation daily provide news of 
the locality of course, but of State news and 
world as well. Happenings the other side of 
the globe are published in the local news- 
paper in a matter of minutes because ad- 
vertising has made economically possible the 
collecting and transmission of the news and 
the purchase of fast presses to publish it. 
Radio and TV programs that cost millions 
to produce—magazines with important 
standing in the home—would be impossible 
without advertising. 


4. WHAT ADVERTISING MEANS IN TIME OF CRISIS 


In World War II America armed its own 
and Allied forces with planes, tanks, guns, 
to such a degree that even Stalin marveled 
at the industrial might of our country. 
What took Hitler a decade to build even 
with Germany’s genius we did in one-fifth 
of the time. 


Mass production grew up with advertising 


Why? And how was this possible? Much 
of the answer lies in the way our industrial 
production had previously been encouraged 
by advertising. 

Many of the plants turning out planes, 
tanks, and guns had previously been manu- 
facturing toasters, autos, radios. The skilled 
technicians for bomb sights and radar turned 
from their watch and radio and TV work. 
to manufacture war goods. 

It was only when the auto business turned 
to advertising that volume production de- 
veloped and the motorcar changed from a 
rich man’s possession to a necessity that has 
built giant industries. 

Fortunate it was for America that these 
big businessmen were and are ready at hand, 
As C. E. Wilson pointed out, “* * * 
preparation for war is, to a large extent, big 
business. No one expects tanks, planes, and 
guns to be produced and assembled in little 
machine shops scattered throughout the 
country. No, these things come from the 
mass production lines of huge industries, 
although we are willing and eager, and are 
going far out of our way, to have the full 
participation of small business in this 
effort.” 

But advertising plays more than this pas- 
sive part in national crisis. It takes active 
leadership in marshaling and molding pub- 
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lic opinion in helping the public to adjust to 
crisis. 


During World War II, concerns with no 
products available for civilian use used ad- 
vertising to— 

1. Urge public cooperation with war ef- 


2. Explain why products are not available. 

8. Advise consumers on use and care of 
rationed or restricted goods. 

4. Inform public of company’s part in war 


program. 

5. Maintain brand identity and company 
reputation for peacetime years to come—as 
insurance against dealer and consumer for- 


ess. 

6. Maintain dealer cooperation and morale 
and protect dealer structure. 

7. Build, repair, and service facilities to 
make restricted products last. 

8. Build and maintain public morale. 

9. Improve labor relations and sell public 
on soundness of American way of doing 
things 


Those companies with products to sell 
used advertising to— 

1. Urge support of wartime projects and 
campaigns. 
2. Maintain and increase sale of available 


goods. 

3. Introduce substitutes. 

4. Advise consumers on changes in pack- 
age, size, price. 

5. Describe war contributions. 

6. Replace salesmen’s calls on trade, etc. 

Advertising, too, went to war. Ads selling 
war bonds sold millions; ads urging waste 
fat collection, blood banks, nurses, Wacs, 
Waves—each played a vital part in the war. 

In a letter to Harold B. Thomas, chair- 
man, War Advertising Council, dated Decem- 
ber 7, 1944, President Roosevelt said: 

“The voluntary contribution made by ad- 
vertising men and women under the War 
Advertising Council's leadership has been of 
notable assistance to the Government’s war- 
time information programs. I am informed 
that nearly a billion dollars“ worth of ad- 
vertising has been contributed to war pro- 
grams since Pearl Harbor. This large-scale 
aid from American business has helped our 
people keep informed of the need to buy 
war bonds, prevent inflation, donate blood, 
and otherwise play their part in the war. 

“The need for this wartime aid will con- 
tinue until the last shot is fired. I cannot 
emphasize this point too strongly. Those 
who are assisting in bringing information to 
the people have a responsibility to help pre- 
vent any let-down on the home front. 

“And after the war, there will be many 
critical problems requiring the understand- 
ing and cooperation of every American. It 
is vitally important that the working part- 
nership between business and Government, 
which has so successfully brought informa- 
tion to the people in wartime, continue into 
the postwar period.” 

In a speech before the Central Council of 
the American Association of Advertising 
Agencies, Senator Harry S. Truman, chair- 
man, Senate Committee to Investigate the 
War Program, said: 

“When the war broke out, it was apparent 
that advertising could render important as- 
sistance to the Government in informing 
people about matters important to the war 
effort and in inducing them to act accord- 
ingly. 

“Advertisers estimate that the commercial 
value of advertising time, space, and services, 
voluntarily contributed for war services in 
1942, exceeded $250,000,000. Substantially 
more was contributed in 1943. 

“It is a tribute to advertisers that this has 
been done on a yoluntary basis rather than 
by paid Government campaigns.” 

This appraisal of the past is of importance 
only as a gage in determining future prob- 


abilities. Today with all the uncertainties 
before us, advertising is moving with the 
times. If we are to have an economy of guns 
and butter, advertising can help. 

It rendered its great services throughout 
World Wars I and II, free from obstructive 
legislation or taxation, and stands ready to- 
day to render still greater service because of 
the lessons learned in the war. 

Methods that succeeded in publicizing the 
need for scrap for steel mills, waste fat or air 
raid wardens or the best way to explain 
shortages, substitutions or to help keep 
brand good will can be put to work quickly 
in an emergency, if—and this is a big if— 
new problems such as direct taxation are not 
imposed. 

Let advertising contribute its function of 
conveying ideas to America that help make 
and keep it great. 


Supreme Court Sustains Smith Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 6, 1951 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, the Su- 
preme Court on Monday in upholding the 
constitutionality of the Smith Act— 
making it a felony to teach or advocate 
the overthrow of the Government by 
force—and sustaining the convictions of 
the 11 Communist leaders has made one 
of the momentous judicial decisions of 
our time. It has established the bedrock 
of the law on internal security. No 
longer is it necessary for the Govern- 
ment to consider legislation involving 
civil liberties and civil rights in an at- 
mosphere of self-preservation. The Su- 
preme Court has given to the Govern- 
ment an effective safeguard for its own 
preservation, With this strength on the 
side of freedom, the administration and 
Judiciary Committees of the Congress 
should now review the measures so far 
taken in their respective departments to 
deal with the problems of internal se- 
curity. We can now proceed in an at- 
mosphere of confidence instead of fear. 
Methods and procedures traditional to 
our law can now be invoked instead of in- 
novations which can imperil our lib- 
erties. The Supreme Court has cleared 
the road ahead. 

A pertinent editorial from Washington 
Post of June 6, 1951, is appended: 

FREEDOM WITH SECURITY 

The Supreme Court’s decision upholding 
the conviction of the 11 Communist leaders 
is the most important reconciliation of lib- 
erty and security in our time. The five 
opinions handed down in this case contain 
ample evidence of long and deep soul-search- 
ing. That process brought six of the eight 
Justices who took part in the deliberations 
to a firm conviction that the Smith Act is 
constitutional and that the Communist 
leaders were properly convicted under it. 
The Court has demonstrated once more that 
our system, with all its respect for individ- 
ual freedom, is not (to borrow words from 
Chief Justice Hughes) “an imposing spec- 
tacle of impotency.” 

We do not think the decision belittles the 
great principle of freedom of speech. The 
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Court has said only that individuals engaged 
in a conspiracy to teach and advocate the 
overthrow of the Government by force and 
violence cannot use freedom of speech as a 
shield for their plot. Speaking for the 
Court, Chief Justice Vinson said: “Speech 
is not an absolute, above and beyond con- 
trol by the legislature when its judgment, 
subject to review here, is that certain kinds 
of speech are so undesirable as to warrant, 
criminal sanction. * * To those who 
would paralyze our Government in the face 
of impending threat by encasing it in a 
semantic strait-jacket we must reply that all 
concepts are relative.” Freedom of speech 
for all legitimate purposes remains. Free- 
dom of speech in aid of a conspiracy aimed 
at the destruction of all freedom is found 
to have no standing in the context of these 
times. 

This is not a new doctrine. The Supreme 
Court had previously held that an incite- 
ment to disobey the draft law could be pun- 
ished without encroachment upon the Bill 
of Rights. In the Gitlow case, moreover, a 
New York statute almost identical to the 
Smith Act was upheld, and the conviction 
of one who advocated a militant “revolu- 
tionary socialism” was confirmed. Justices 
Holmes and Brandeis dissented in this latter 
case, but that was, as Justice Frankfurter 
pointed out in his concurring opinion, be- 
cause they believed that the manifesto cir- 
culated by Gitlow “had no chance of start- 
ing a present conflagration.” 

Application of the Holmes-Brandeis doc- 
trine of “clear and present danger” to the 
Communist leaders apparently produced 
some warm debate among the judges. Chief 
Justice Vinson took the view that the Com- 
munist conspiracy “created a ‘clear and 
present danger’ of an attempt to overthrow 
the Government by force and violence.” 

The dissenters, Justices Douglas and 
Black, could find no clear and present 
danger in the Communist leader's action. 
Justice Douglas referred to the defendants 
as miserable merchants of unwanted ideas 
whose wares remain unsold. He sees the 
Communist Party in the United States as a 
mere bogey-man, although he acknowledges 
the reality of the threat in international 
communism. Here, of course, is the grave 
weakness of the dissenters’ case. They write 
glowingly of free speech—the glory of our 
system of government—as if nothing else 
were involved. They would decide an issue 
vital to our national security in an intel- 
lectual vacuum, ignoring the threat to free 
government until it might be too late to 
save it. 

For the clearest exposition of the Com- 
munist menace one turns to the separate 
concurring opinion of Justice Jackson, 
Using Czechoslovakia as an example, he shows 
the peril to free governments that wait until 
a clear and present danger has arisen. The 
Holmes-Brandeis test, he says, was devised 
for a wholly different type of case. It is not 
needed to enable Congress to deal with Com- 
munist plotting in the period of its incuba- 
tion. “I think direct incitement by speech 
or writing can be made a crime,” Justice 
Jackson wrote, “and I think there can be 
a conviction without also proving that the 
odds favored its success by 99 to 1, or some 
other extremely high ratio.” His emphasis 
on the conspiracy aspect is especially con- 
vincing. This is not a case of speech 
alone, as Justice Douglas contended, nor of 
speech plus action on the part of individuals 
craving self-expression. Rather it is an un- 
lawful conspiracy under foreign discipline, 
and Congress has made that conspiracy itself 
a crime. 

The attributes of sovereignty itself enable 
the Government to act against threats of 
this sort. “There is no constitutional right,” 
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as Justice Jackson says, “to ‘gang up’ on 
the Government.” To this Justice Frank- 
furter adds that the balance struck by Con- 
gress between freedom and security “is to 
be respected unless outside the pale of fair 
judgment.” There are no indications here 
of the pressures, passions, and fears that, 
by inference, Justice Black ascribes to his 
brethren. On the contrary, we think that 
the cool reasoning of the majority opinions 
will strongly appeal to the good Judgment of 
the present and later generations. Law can- 
not be divorced from experience without risks 
too dangerous for a democratic people to 
incur. 


National Unity: The Need of the Hour 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD D. DONOHUE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 6, 1951 


Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, I have 
been asked to include in the Recor the 
following address I delivered on May 30 
in Waltham, Mass., at the Memorial Day 
exercises sponsored by the joint veterans’ 
organizations of Waltham: 


Ladies and gentlemen, it is a real privilege 
to join with you in these Memorial Day ex- 
ercises to remember and honor the revered 
dead of all our wars. They died not only to 
preserve our own American freedom but also 
to extend the blessings of liberty to all the 
peace-loving peoples of the earth. Our mem- 
ories of the past are even further saddened 
by the daily casualty list of the present con- 
flict in which we are now engaged. At this 
very hour more of our comrades and fellow 
Americans are fighting and dying in the 
muddy fields and treacherous hills of far-off 
Korea, The fighting men in Korea are giving 
up their lives for the same cause and purpose 
as did the heroes of yesterday. 

While we are today especially commem- 
orating our heroic dead, we must not forget 
the tribute we owe to those among us who 
are courageously carrying through their re- 
maining life the horrible wounds, scars, and 
handicaps received in mortal combat with 
the enemy. We must not be unmindful of 
the obligations we have to the widows, chil- 
dren, and parents whose valiant acceptance 
of great human sorrow makes us humble in 
their presence. 

This great Nation can well afford to in- 
sure that no unjust hardship is permitted to 
embitter the minds and hearts of our dis- 
abled veterans and the families of the men 
who paid the supreme sacrifice. I am sure 
the American people will never be so unwise 
as to become neglectful or niggardly in pro- 
viding a full measure of practical assist- 
ance to the loved ones left behind by the 
heroes that are gone. 


If I had my heartfelt wish today and yours , 


too, I know, I would be bringing you a 
message of good tidings, that there is peace 
on earth and all is right with the world. It 
seems as if only a few hours ago we con- 
cluded the most terrible war in history, in 
order to achieve peace, but there is no peace. 
We are impelled to ask ourselves why it is, 
after two great World Wars, we still have not 
accomplished the objective for which so 
Sue y of our fellow Americans and comrades 
ed. 

The answer is stark and real and challeng- 
ing, and it must be squarely faced. What we 
are now, and have long been, engaged in 
is a life and death struggle between two 


ideals of government. It is a struggle for 
survival between two basic philosophies of 
life and government that are exactly oppo- 
site; democracy and communism. 

The Communist philosophy holds that the 
state authority is supreme. The Communist 
leaders tell their citizens their lives belong 
to the state, that they must blindly obey the 
dictates of the state and the state will plan 
the destiny of every subject. 

Directly opposed to that inhuman doctrine 
is the Christian philosophy of life and goy- 
ernment based upon the dictates of Almighty 
God and the dignity of man. We believe that 
the inalienable rights of the individual citi- 
zens are supreme and that government exists 
only to assist us in the honest pursuit of life, 
liberty, and happiness. 

The boasted and acknowledged objective 
of communism is to gain, by any means what- 
ever, tyrannical control over the spirits and 
minds of all the people of the earth, their 
social and economic thinking and their whole 
lives. That is the distinct issue that con- 
fronts America, and the rest of Christian 
humanity, today and that is the challenge 
which we are trying to successfully meet. 

Since the end of World War II hostilities, 
the Soviet Communist leaders have con- 
sistently hindered, and hampered, and 
blocked every effort of the war-weary 
Christian nations to achive an honorable, 
peaceful understanding. By a diabolical 
series of unprecedented incidents of irrita- 
tion and provocation, all over the globe, they 
have attempted to keep a battle-fatigued 
world confused and divided. They hoped to 
be granted their imperial objectives through 
appeasement offerings from an exhausted, 
spiritless Christian civilization. Step by step 
they would devour and enslave each peace- 
seeking nation, including the United States 
of America. With every mounting success 
they would feed the vanity and determina- 
tion of their uncertain slave followers. 

The hollow mockery of Russian pretense 
to cooperate for peace is now clearly re- 
vealed in its true purpose to destroy Chris- 
tian society. Their dream of easy con- 
quest over an exhausted, peace-at-any-price 
world has been coldly shattered by the 
United States and the United Nations force- 
ful stand in Korea. 

Let us make no mistake about the sig- 
nificance of the major war now going on in 
Korea; it has changed the world situation 
completely. It has enormously enhanced 
questioned American prestige, reestablished 
our world leadership, and given renewed 
confidence to our friendly allies that we will 
help defend them in time of need. 

Our military action in Korea, costly as it 
is, constitutes the first clear-cut blow of de- 
fiance to the growing egotistical Russian 
monster. Psychologically it has caused hesi- 
tation and worry among the Kremlin leaders. 
Russia cannot help but be dismayed by the 
aggressiveness of our American soldiers in 
Korea, and by the new life breathed into our 
allies. It is quite possible that the confi- 
dence and morale of the Russian people 
themselves has been rudely shocked. 

It would be a bold and brash prophet, 
indeed, who would dare predict the exact 
potentialities in the Korean situation. 
Whether it is another inhuman communis- 
tic exploratory gesture, whether it is the 
first move in a Russian world attack—only 
the Soviet high command knows. 

It may well be, please God, that our ag- 
gressive determination has discouraged their 
plans for further world-wide encroachment. 
Who can be certain about any of these 
things? 

However, we are positive about our own 
objectives in Korea. They are still pursuit 
of world peace and defense of the ideals of 
human freedom and liberty. These are not 
ideals to be suppressed, apologized for, or 
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encircled by political argumentation, They 
are definite responsibilities which, once reso- 
lutely undertaken, cannot be abandoned 
without shame. 

The situation confronting the United 
States, and the United Nations, today is 
without precedent, but if we do not falter 
and weaken in the course we have set, then 
we will inevitably succeed in working things 
out in the traditional American way. 

The road ahead appears to be long, hard, 
rough, and disagreeable, especially for our 
people, because we are going to carry the 
load. We have been joined by most of the 
member countries in the United Nations, but 
none of them are currently capable of giv- 
ing us any substantial aid. Divine provi- 
dence has thrust upon us the responsibility 
of world leadership in this crisis. 

The survival of a free world and Christian 
civilization mainly depends upon American 
economic strength, continuous growth, and 
united determination. To this end, every 
element—business, agriculture, labor, and 
the Government—must unselfishly contrib- 
ute. Iam confident we will successfully rise 
to meet this challenge. 

Grave problems have confronted this 
country many times during our history. If 
the American people had always surrendered 
abjectly to difficulty, if we had customarily 
defaulted to obstacles, if we had always re- 
treated in the face of fears, the United States 
would long since have disappeared into ob- 
scure humiliation. 

In some sense, it is, perhaps, true we have 
become, in these nerve-wracking postwar 
years, a little dull and weary. Now that the 
actuality of Russia’s intention is clear, we 
must stop any self-belittling, we must shake 
off any uncertainty, we must resolve our 
petty differences and boldly confront the 
facts, of the danger that threatens our con- 
tinuing existence as a free people. 

I am sure you will agree with me that there 
is nothing fundamentally wrong with the 
modern heart, spirit, or faith of this blessed 
country. The vital need in this hour of 
American destiny is a consolidated, cooperat- 
ing national unity. Each of us, with our 
neighbor, has the patriotic obligation to per- 
sonally contribute our individual share to 
that national unity. 

Let us close our ranks now and show the 
Communist rulers that the voluntary self- 
discipline of a free people is more than a 
match for the regimented uniformity of 
their slave state. 

In buckling down to our personal duties 
and restraints, to promote common victory 
and peace, we can have no better inspiration 
than the memory of our departed heroes of 
yesterday and our valiant sons and brothers 
and fathers who are today fighting in Korea. 
The only way in which we can justify the 
enjoyment of the blessings and privileges we 
have is by keeping faith with our war dead. 
Let us then pray God to give us the strength, 
the courage, the character, and the unity to 
be worthy of their trust. 


Conscripting Americans To Fight on For- 
eign Soil, Under Foreign Flag, To Serve 
the Interests of Other Nations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 4, 1951 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, ever since the beginning of 
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World War II, I have been protesting the 
conscripting of American men to fight 
on foreign soil, under a foreign flag, un- 

der a commanding officer selected by a 

group of other nations and for the ad- 

vancement of the financial and political 
interests of a nation or nations other 
than our own. 

Last night’s Washington Star carried 
an article by Dorothy Thompson which 
condemns that practice and which reads 
as follows: 

Men EaRMARKED For ANY WaR—AMERICANS 
Can BE CONSCRIPTED For U. N. SERVICE ANY- 
WEERE, ANY TIME, WARREN AUSTIN PLEDGES 
Warren Austin, American representative 

to the United Nations, recently disclosed in 
Atlantic City, that the United States Gov- 
ernment will very soon give the U. N. a spe- 
cific pledge of American troops and armed 
forces to be earmarked as U. N. units, and 
held in readiness to meet aggression any- 
where in the world. 

This pledge will be in reply to the call of 
the collective measures committee, estab- 
lished under a resolution to free the Gen- 
eral Assembly for action in case the Securi- 
ty Council fails to act. 

Thus, American men, following the Korea 
example, are to be put, entirely involuntari- 
ly, into an international army earmarked for 
any war which a majority of the foreign of- 
fices represented in the General Assembly 
may decide upon. 

States representing in aggregate only 96,- 
000,000 people can determine whether or not 
an aggression has occurred, and whether or 
not these earmarked units can be impressed 
into service. Theoretically, the concurrent 
vote of the United States itself would not be 
required. As has been demonstrated in 
Korea, no vote of Congress is needed to send 
these units into action, for such U. N. police 
actions are not war, but peace enforcement. 
And the news that the United States will 
very soon offer such an earmarked force, 
essentially a foreign legion, is presented, not 
to the American Congress for debate, but to 
a meeting of the International Rotary Club, 

Now, if this country had an opposition 
party worthy of the name it would raise the 
fundamental constitutional question of 
whether American citizens can thus be im- 
pressed into war without their own consent, 
on the vote of other States, or the decision 
of the President. If they can, let us stop 
talking about the evils of dictatorship else- 
where in the world. For via the United Na- 
tions and the American administration— 
which initiated the shift of power from the 
Security Council to the Assembly and, with- 
out public debate or consent, launched its 
remarkable interpretation of American com- 
mitments—the President has as much dic- 
tatorial power over the lives of Americans as 
any Hessian or Brunswickian prince in the 
eighteenth century. 

The very term of earmarking men to such 
an international force grates excruciatingly. 
One earmarks cattle. 

It has been the contention of this column 
from the beginning that if a U. N. police force 
or garde mobile is to be constituted, it 
should be recruited directly by the U. N. It 
should be composed entirely of volunteers— 
a professional force, highly paid, superbly 
trained, and magnificently equipped. No 
American should be conscripted as an in- 
ternational policeman. An American can- 
not even be drafted to serve as an American 
policeman within the confines of the United 
States. 

We bring ourselves perilously close to gen- 
eral war by discussing the rearmament of 
West Germany as a state. But we do not 
even open the ranks of such an international 


police force to individual Germans and 
others who might volunteer, under proper 
conditions and inducements, preferring to 
throw into battle half-trained or untrained 
American conscripts. 

Of course, in a time when war is called 
peace, destruction, liberation, and anarchy, 
law, the word “conscript” is anathema, 
merely because it is an accurate description. 
We prefer the term “selective service.” We 
use the term “collective security” to describe 
political and military alliance aimed at hold- 
ing or creating a balance of power (described 
by General Vandenberg as our foreign policy 
aim) and described as United Nations ac- 
tions, adventures undertaken by one-half of 
the United Nations against the other half. 

By use of such semantics the American 
people are utterly confused. 

But we still believe that you cannot fool 
all of the people all of the time, even by the 
modern techniques of psychological condi- 
tioning. 


Deporting Aliens 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 1, 1951 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
the following letter which appeared in 
the New York Times entitled “Deporting 
Aliens”: 

DeporTING ALIENS—FicuRES ON IMMIGRANTS 

EXPELLED FROM UNITED STATES ANALYZED 


(The writer of the following letter, attor- 
ney and lecturer, was formerly chairman of 
the policy committee of the Citizens Com- 
mittee on Displaced Persons.) 

To the EDITOR or THE New York TIMES: 

In The Times of May 6 there is an article 
headed “Deportations rise to 580,000 a year.” 
In it your reporter quotes the Acting Immi- 
gration Commissioner as stating that nearly 
580,000 aliens were deported in the last year. 
The Acting Commissioner is further quoted 
as stating that “the smuggling of aliens went 
on along seacoasts and along the Mexican 
and Canadian borders * * * [and] the Mexi- 
can border * * * was the avenue of thou- 
sands of European aliens being smuggled in 
as Mexicans seeking migratory farm work. 

Whether the fault lies with the presenta- 
tion of the Acting Commissioner or of the 
reporter, I submit that this article gives a 
misleading picture cf the actual situation. 

We of the East are accustomed to think of 
aliens as DP’s or immigrants generally 
from Europe. Unfortunately, the article 
does not make clear that the deportations 
of aliens from Europe comprised a relatively 
trivial proportion of the total number cited 
as deported, 

ORIGIN NOT INDICATED 


Leaving aside the technical inaccuracy of 
the figure given (since, in fact, the official 
statistics of the Immigration and Natural- 
ization Service for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1950, indicate that only 6,628 aliens 
were actually deported and 572,477 were per- 
mitted to depart voluntarily), the report does 
not indicate that an overwhelming propor- 
tion of the approximately 580,000 deporta- 
tions and departures consisted of so-called 
Mexican wetbacks. 

I do not have available a detailed break- 
down for the fiscal year 1950 of the countries 
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to which these aliens were deported. How- 
ever, I do have such figures for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1949, and these indicate 
that of the 20,000 aliens deported 16,903 were 
deported to Mexico, while only 983 were de- 
ported to European countries. Of the 276,- 
297 aliens adjudged deportable who were 
permitted to depart voluntarily, 96 percent 
left from ports on the southern borders of 
Texas and California. 

The problem of these wetbacks, discussed 
in your newspaper in the excellent arti- 
cles by Gladwin Hill, relates to Mexican 
laborers attracted and even solicited to cross 
the border illegally to work as cheap laborers 
on the ranches, plantations, and “latifundia” 
cf Southwestern States. One of the reasons, 
incidentally, that these illegal immigrants 
were permitted to depart voluntarily (apart 
fróm the fact that the number involved was 
too large to permit the application of formal 
deportation procedures set forth in the im- 
migration law) was presumably that until 
recently the authorities winked at the il- 
legal character of this immigration. 


PROBLEMS OF MIGRANTS 


The many problems posed by this migra- 
tory movement were the subject of the re- 
cent report of the President's Commission on 
Migratory Labor, as well as of a bill by 
Senator ELLENDER of Louisiana, which is cur- 
rently under consideration by Congress and 
which has been attacked by many civic and 
labor groups. 

It is a sad and ironic commentary on the 
convictions of a handful of our Representa- 
tives in Congress that the very ones who 
have periodically attacked the quality of 
our European immigrants, implying that the 
country was being overrun by subversive 
and illegal immigrants, and who have sup- 
ported restrictive immigration legislation, 
are the leading advocates of the Southwest- 
ern interests which have been behind this 
illegal Mexican immigration. 

The problem of dealing with the Europeans 
who would seek to come to this country is 
altogether different from that of the Mexi- 
can laborers. I submit that if we are to have 
clear thinking on the matter of our immi- 
gration legislation this distinction should 
be kept clearly in mind. 

Irvine M. ENGEL. 

New YORK, May 28, 1951. 


Marx Leva Is Lauded 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH A. ROBERTS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 6, 1951 


Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL ReEcorD, I wish to join those 
who are paying tribute to one of Ala- 
bama’s native sons, the Honorable Marx 
Leva, who is my personal friend and 
constituent, 

Mr. Leva was born at Selma, Dallas 
County, Ala., and though young in years 
has attained prominence in the public 
Service and in his profession. 

I feel that Mr. Leva’s resignation as 
Assistant Secretary of Defense is a dis- 
tinct loss to our Government, but I know 
that wherever he is he will be contribut- 
ing his best for the betterment of his 
community, his State and the Nation. 
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A fine tribute has been paid Mr. Leva 
in the editorial from the Anniston Star 
of May 4, 1951, which is as follows: 

Marx Leva Is LAUDED 


A native of Selma and a graduate of the 
University of Alabama, Marx Leva is not yet 
40 years of age, but already he has won na- 
tional distinction. This week, when he re- 
signed his position as Assistant Secretary of 
Defense in order to enter private law prac- 
tice, he was signally honored by Secretary 
Marshall, who bestowed upon him a certifi- 
cate of appreciation—highest award given by 
the Department of Defense for civilian serv- 
ice. In World War II, Mr. Leva served he- 
roically as an LST captain in Normandy and 
Mediterranean landings. 

On the occasion of his retirement from the 
Defense Department, The Washington Pdst 
said of him editorially: 

“Assistant Secretary of Defense Marx Leva 
has exhibited a rare combination of enthu- 
siasm, patience, and skill which will be a 
challenge to his successor. Mr.Leva * * * 
was in a sense the engineer of unification. A 
close friend and adviser of the late Secretary 
Forrestal, he became special assistant to the 
Secretary of Defense when Mr. Forrestal as- 
sumed that responsibility in 1947. In his 
capacity as general counsel of the Defense 
Department, Mr. Leva framed the first uni- 
fied legislative program, and it was under his 
expert guidance that the necessary strength- 
ening of the Unification Act was accom- 
plished in 1949. He continued to give mean- 
ing to unification during his service as 
Assistant Secretary, first under Secretary 
Johnson and then under Secretary Marshall, 
and it was this high caliber of work which 
the junior chamber of commerce recognized 
when it named him the outstanding young 
man in Government for 1949. In the words 
of one of his Pentagon associates, ‘he is going 
to leave a big hole in this building. ” 

Indeed, it is doubtful if, in all of Alabama’s 
history, any native son has won high acclaim 
throughout the Nation at any earlier time in 
his life than has Mr. Leva. This entire State 
has every reason to be proud of him, and it 
goes without saying that, as he enters upon 
his career as a private counselor, his friends 
here in Alabama wish for him every success, 


Three if by Air 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON, CLINTON D. McKINNON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 6, 1951 


Mr. McKINNON. Mr. Speaker, in this 
atomic age, with the possibility of sudden 
attack, it is well to keep in mind our 
second line of defense so ably illustrated 
by the following short story by Victor 
C. Spies, of San Diego, which may be fic- 
tion now but could easily be fact unless 
the Congress takes some steps to make 
use of this great source of defensive man- 
power in our country: 

THREE IF BY AIR 
(By Victor C. Spies) 

With the habit of years, Tom Burke opened 
his eyes to the predawn darkness engulfing 
the room, and immediately, in a habit more 
recently acquired, his mind reviewed the 
previous night’s newscast. It was hard to 
believe, here in the peaceful stillness of the 
ranch house, with Martha’s measured breath- 


ing and the soft warmness of her body be- 
side his, that the world was preparing for war 
again. 

He was glad he wasn't a city dweller, es- 
pecially one residing in a strategic defense 
area. Of course, protective measures were 
being set up, but just the same it was differ- 
ent here in the mountains; you were immune 
to attack. He swung himself carefully out of 
bed so he wouldn't disturb Martha, and 
reached for his trousers, 

No doubt everything would turn out all 
right. Preparedness was the best deterrent 
to war and the sooner everyone took a hand 
in it the sooner all this confusion and un- 
certainty would be over, At least, if any- 
thing did happen, everyone would know what 
to do and that would take the edge off of 
panic. Panic was worse than attack itself. 
Panic could foul up everything. 

He knew what he was supposed to do. It 
was to meet down at the bridge with Jim 
Falk and Troy Milburn and the others and 
keep the highway traffic that would be pour- 
ing up from the coast flowing smoothly, and 
to divert as many evacuees from that traffic 
as possible. He had the list for this area, 
and his and Martha’s quota was 50. 

Wriggling into his leather jacket, he picked 
up the milk bucket and went out into the 
crisp pine-scented air. Behind the house the 
Sierras were a black silhouette against the 
coming dawn. To the west across the val- 
ley, where the pass cut a V, the pencil-like 
streaks of headlights shot over the bridge 
and around the curves from sight. The 
highway, like the river, never slept. 

He opened the barn door and switched 
on the light that also turned on the old 
radio he had rigged up to catch the weather 
reports and farm high lights. While the set 
warmed up, he hung the bucket on a peg 
beside Bessie, gave the sleek Jersey a pat 
on the rump and reached for the hayfork. 
But he didn’t lift it. Instead, he just stood 
there, his whole body suddenly tense, for 
the loudspeaker was spilling words through 
the pungent air that gripped him like a 
vise. 

“As first reported, all strategic areas on 
the west coast were hit simultaneously. As 
yet, nothing has been heard from the East 
or Midwest. We will keep you informed as 
channels are cleared. Above all, we repeat, 
the important thing is to keep calm.” 

Calm. The word filtered through Tom 
Burke’s shock-numbed mind, making room 
for those that followed. Familiar words. 
Directives. All civil defense volunteers will 
report to their posts immediately. That 
meant those outside the devastated areas. 
Those that were still alive. Like him, Tom 
Burke. 

He wheeled toward the door, only to pull 
up short as the announcer's voice broke off 
in a gasp. When it came again, the calm- 
ness for which it had pleaded was gone com- 
pletely. Enemy troops had been landed from 
submarines at a dozen places. Between 750,- 
000 and a million horsemen were streaming 
southward through Alaska. 

There were other items—choked, inco- 
herent—lost in the mounting drone of 
motors outside. The civil defense squadrons 
heading for the coast, his mind registered 
as he plunged through the door into the 
quickening light. Only they weren’t going 
west; they were heading into the pass from 
the north. And even as he looked up, ob- 
jects plummeted earthward—10, 20, 50. The 
puff of parachutes rocked against the pine 
slopes, straight toward the highway. 

The radio bulletins came back, whipping 
through his stunned brain, Hit-and-run 
bombings at strategic points, yes. Subma- 
rine-launched rockets, yes. They had been 
expected and prepared for. But not beach 
landings, not horsemen, not—this. Not ac- 
tual invasion. Yet, there it was, and there 
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was no mistaking the squat padded forms. 
Little yellow men from the vast steppes and 
tundras of Asia. The descendants of Gen- 
ghis Khan and the tools of their masters in 
the Kremlin. Ruthless by nature, im- 
pervious to hardship, adept at pillage and— 
expendable. And the very thing for which 
they were intended—panic—he was on the 
verge of succumbing to. 

Something icy shot through his brain, 
clearing it. Well it, wouldn't work—no more 
than the security he had banked on here 
in the mountains had panned out. They 
couldn’t panic him—not when he had his 
deer rifle and knew the lay of the land, he 
had his hunting partners, Jim Falk and 
Amost Harmon and Troy Milburn and all 
the others. They could pick off these in- 
vaders at will. They could band together 
and do the job. 

He began to run toward the house. This 
was Concord and Lexington and the Minute 
Men all over again. He was Paul Revere— 
the telephone just inside the kitchen door 
the lantern in the Old North Church. One 
if by land and twoif by sea. Only there was 
another now. Three if by air. 

A dull void met his ear as he swept the 
receiver from the hook. The line was dead. 
Cut. He leaped for the rifle cradled on the 
deer-feet rack he had made for it. He could 
still trot over to Jim’s through the gap be- 
hind the house. From there they could run 
up the canyon to the Harmon’s and pick up 
Amos. 

His hand closed over the rifle breech, but 
like the hayfork, he never lifted it. He had 
no shells. He had loaned his last two car- 
tridges to Troy Milburn last season after 
he had gotten his buck, part of which was 
still in the freezer there in the corner. And 
Troy had used them bringing down his own 
buck. 

Sweat began to pour from him as he re- 
called Jim Falk’s complaint that he was 
out of 25.35’s for his carbine, and that Amos 
Harmon hadn’t hunted last season at all be- 
cause he had no 30.40's for his old Craig. 
It would be the same all over the country. 
Production had been stopped on all sporting 
rifle shells. It had been like that during 
World War II. 

Why hadn’t something been done about 
it? There were over 10,000,000 men like him 
in the country. Men of middle-age and up, 
beyond active service requirements but 
nevertheless in good physical condition be- 
cause of their hunting interests. Men who 
knew the country, who needed no training, 
who were experienced riflemen, and who 
possessed the sportsman’s ability to contend 
with the animalistic cunning of guerrilla 
tactics. Men whose heritage of freedom was 
accentuated by their love for the out of 
doors. Above all, men whose organization 
into a body called for no drain on produc- 
tion or raw materials, for they already owned 
rifles and field equipment—with a vast num- 
ber of those rifles using standard military 
ammunition. All they needed—and of 
them—was that ammunition, And the or- 
ganizing—a thing that was a natural for 
offices already established, such as the State 
fish and game commissions, the Wildlife 
Conservation Department and the Forest 
Services. There were even leaders avail- 
able—retired men like Gen. Frank Merrill 
of Merrill’s marauders—who knew how to 
handle such things. 

While great funds were being spent for 
preparedness, here beyond the fringe of 
concentrated defense effort—and for an in- 
finitesimal consideration by comparison—had 
lain a mammoth reservoir of strength com- 
pletely ignored: more than 10,000,000 modern 
minute men for the asking. Why? Hadn't 
anyone thought of it. Certainly someone 
had. Then why hadn’t they written their 
Congressman about it? - 
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A red flash flooded the room, followed by 
a blast that sent a shudder through the 
house, rattling the windows. The bridge, 
his mind said automatically. Meet at the 
bridge. Keep the traffic flowing. Divert the 
evacuees. They would be coming up the 
lane next, spreading their mission of terror. 

Martha was tugging at his arm then, her 
voice reaching him from another world, 
“What is it, Tom? What's happened?” 

Tom Burke couldn't answer. Panic had 
its icy fingers around his throat—around the 
throat of a nation—his nation—the greatest 
nation in the world. And all for the want 
of a few small shells—a handful of cheap 
brass cartridges. 


Survey of Public Opinion 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 6, 1951 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, I hold in my hand a survey of public 
opinion in the United States made by 
the Psychological Corp. in 132 cities and 
towns from coast to coast by 324 inter- 
viewers under the supervision of 111 
university psychologists. 

Shortly before General MacArthur 
was relieved of his command, the Psy- 
chological Corp. conducted a survey 
asking the following question: “Which 
of these men do you think has the best 
ideas and plans on how to stop commu- 
nism in the U, S. A., and throughout the 
world?” 

I wish to report that the Secretary of 
State, Mr. Acheson, was at the low end 
of the totem pole, another indication of 
the extent to which he has lost the sup- 
port of the American people whom he 
supposedly represents in foreign affairs. 
Only 8.3 percent of those responding 
felt that Secretary Achcson has the best 
ideas on how to stop communism. 

Only 11 percent of those interviewed 
thought President Truman had the best 
ideas, and he ranked next lowest to his 
Secretary of State. 

The survey follows: 

THe PSYCHOLOGICAL BAROMETER—PUBLIC 
SHows CONFUSION ABOUT LEADERSHIP 
AGAINST COMMUNISM—HOOVER LEADS. A FIELD 
or Six, TRUMAN AND ACHESON ARE LAST 

(By Dr. Henry C. Link and Dr. Albert D. 

Freiberg) 

Shortly before the MacArthur debate drew 
all eyes, a Nation-wide psychological barom- 
eter survey asked this question: Which of 
these men do you think has the best ideas 
and plans on how to stop communism in 
the United States of America, and through- 
out the world: Stassen, Taft, Dewey, Tru- 
man, Hoover, or Acheson?” 

This question was asked in personal inter- 
views made in 132 towns and cities from 
coast to coast. They were made by 324 inter- 
viewers under the supervision of 111 univer- 
sity psychologists associated with the Psy- 
chological Corp. 

Eisenhower and MacArthur were both 
omitted from this question because their 
roles have been so spectacular. Also, it was 
desired to compare the official Democratic 


leadership with its principal Republican op- 
The results were: 


position, 
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These interviews were made with a cross- 
section of the urban population in which 
there has been for some years now a sub- 
stantial majority of Democratic voters. 

In three of the four income groups the 
rank of the six leaders remained the same. 
In the fourth or lowest income and educa- 
tional group, Mr. Truman was first choice 
but the others kept their same relative rank. 


Memorial Day Services 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 6, 1951 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, on 
May 27, 1951, the annual Blair County 
memorial services were held in Alto 
Reste Park, FHollidaysburg, Pa., at 
which time Senator EDWARD Martin, of 
Pennsylvania, was principal speaker and 
delivered the following address: 


It is always a pleasure to come to Altoona 
and Blair County. 

This great center of industrial strength 
and agricultural progress is rich in history 
and patriotism. 

The early settlers of Blair County were 
sturdy, God-fearing Scotch, Irish, and Ger- 
mans. Long before the revolution they came 
into these mountains and fertile valleys in 
search of freedom and opportunity. 

They did not fear hardship. They did not 
shrink from toil and sacrifice. 

They accepted individual responsibility 
and placed reliance upon their own efforts. 
They had the spirit which built the great- 
ness of America. 

In every generation heroic sons of Blair 
County have served our country and our 
flag with honor and distinction. 

It is a pleasure to come to the home city 
of that great Congressman and outstanding 
American patriot, JIMMY VAN ZANDT. 

Every Pennsylvanian is proud of his bril- 
liant service in time of war and his dis- 
tinguished record in Washington. Our State 
and Nation are fortunate to have the benefit 
of his ability, understanding, and loyalty in 
this critical time. 

I am happy to be here also because of my 
cherished association with the One Hundred 
and Tenth Infantry and the splendid military 
units of Blair County which have so loyally 
upheld the best traditions of the citizen- 
soldier, 

Fresh in my memory is the long and 
honored list of my Blair County comrades 
of the One Hundred and Tenth. They have 
typified the citizen-soldier at his best for 
nearly half a century. 

On this patriotic occasion it is appropriate 
to look back upon an event of great his- 
toric significance which was enacted here in 
Altoona 89 years ago. 

In those dark days of strife and conflict, 
when the fate of the Union hung in the bal- 


ance, Andrew G. Curtin, the great Civil War A 
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Governor of Pennsylvania, issued a call for 
a meeting of loyal governors. 

The governors of 11 States responded. 
They met in the Old Logan House, Septem- 
ber 24, 1862. In addition to Pennsylvania, 
the States represented by their governors 
were Maine, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, 
New Hampshire, Ohio, Illinois, Michigan, 
Iowa, Wisconsin, and Maryland, That part 
of Virginia which broke with the Old Do- 
minion State over the question of secession 
was represented by its provisional governor., 

The conference pledged support to the 
Union cause and allegiance to President Lin- 
coln. The governors represented the great 
industrial and agricultural States of the 
north. Their action meant that these State 
governments would be loyal to the Union. 

In that terrible time of crisis that pledge 
meant more to the discouraged Lincoln than 
winning a battle. The result of the con- 
ference aided the President immensely in 
the great task before him. It meant that this 
Government, an indivisible Union of States, 
would be preserved. 

Of the gcvernors who attended that his- 
toric conference, one, the Governor of Mary- 
land did not sign the resolution. 

It is timely to recall that the governors 
who joined in the pledge did not talk of ap- 
peasement. They did not propose half way 
measures. 

The problem before them was how they 
could help save the Union. Their one answer 
was complete and unswerving loyalty. 

In this present time of peril and uncer- 
tainty, when armed aggression threatens 
freedom in the world, we should take cour- 
age from the patriotic example of these loyal 
governors. 

Today the Nation is again living in a time 
of crisis. We are working and fighting to 
‘preserve the freedoms which have come down 
to us, enriched in honor and glory, by the 
sacrifice of a long line of heroes, 

On this Memorial Day we meet again to 
honor the memory of our comrades who died 
that we might live in freedom. We assemble 
in these beautiful surroundings to pay to 
them our tribute cf praise and gratitude and 
to recall the deeds of heroism that brighten 
the pages of our history, 

We honor the ragged Continentals who 
starved at Valley Forge and along the Brandy- 
wine that the Colonies might be free and 
independent States. 

We honor the heroes who died in battle 
from Bull Run to Gettysburg and Appomat- 
tox to preserve the Union. - 

We honor those who answered President 
McKialey’s call half a century ago. They left 
the continental limits of the United States 
that liberty might be extended to the down- 
trodden and oppressed in Cuba, Puerto Rico, 
and the Philippines. 

We honor the American fighting men of 
World War I who gave their lives on foreign 
soil for the preservation of government by 
the people. 

We honor the heroes of World War II who 
fought and died on every continent and every 
sea to save civilization from tyranny and 
dictatorship. 

And today we bow our heads in solemn 
tribute to a new generation of heroes, called , 
by duty to lay down their lives in support 
of American ideals and to safeguard the 
American way of life. 

At this very moment, in far off Korea, our 
sons are dying to uphold the flag of freedom 
against a cruel, ruthless enemy who knows 
no honor and no God. 

The struggle in which we are now engaged 
may decide whether we are to continue as 
a nation of free men or whether the world, 
including the United States, is to be domi- 
nated and enslaved by communism. 
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We are rapidly moving toward the supreme 
test of American strength, loyalty, patriot- 
ism, and sacrifice. 

At a time which calls for leadership of the 
highest integrity there has been revealed a 
sordid story of crime, corruption, and com- 
munism reaching into high places in our 
Government. 

We have been deeply disturbed by a for- 
eign policy which bartered away the liberties 
of millions of freedom-loving people of Eu- 
rope and Asia to appease the gangster gov- 
ernment of Moscow. 

We have been shocked to learn that our 
hope for peace in the world has been shat- 
tered by secret agreements entered into un- 
der the influence of traitors like Alger Hiss 
and others equally disloyal. 

We have all been worried by the muddled 
and confused thinking which first termed 
the conflict in Korea a mere police action 
and now calls it a limited war. 

We have been gravely concerned over the 
Truman-Acheson foreign policy which dic- 
tates ever-changing military strategy with- 
out hope of victory and gives every advantage 
to the enemy. 

We have been outraged by the sudden mid- 
night dismissal of that great soldier and 
brilliant commander, Gen. Douglas Mac- 
Arthur. 

In all my long experience in public life 
I have never witnessed a more spontaneous 
uprising of resentment and indignation than 
that which followed General MacArthur's 
dismissal. 

We must remember that the investigation 
now being conducted by the Armed Services 
and Foreign Relations Committees of the 
Senate will not reach a decision upon the 
basis of personalities. 

The major issue is whether we are to have 
a strong, courageous, forthright policy which 
is the historic tradition of the United States 
or a policy of fear and weakness in dealing 
with the Communist conspiracy to enslave 
the world. 

I believe General MacArthur voiced the 
sentiments of the American people when he 
said: 

“Once war is forced upon us, there is no 
other alternative than to apply every avail- 
able means to bring it to a swift end. War's 
very objective is victory—not prolonged in- 
decision. In war, indeed, there can be no 
substitute for victory.” 

And referring to those who resort to ap- 
peasement, he said: 

“They are blind to history’s clear lesson, 
For history teaches, with unmistakable em- 
phasis, that appeasement but begets new 
and bloodier war.” 

In contrast with that clear, sound, and 
cirect statement, let me read to you Presi- 
dent Truman's confession of weakness. 

In his radio address of April 11, the same 
day General MacArthur was dismissed, Presi- 
dent Truman said: 

“The dangers are great. Make no mistake 
about it. Behind the North Koreans and 
the Chinese Communists in the front lines 
stand additional millions of Chinese soldiers. 
And behind the Chinese stand the tanks, the 
planes, the submarines, the soldiers, and the 
scheming rulers of the Soviet Union.” 

That was the doctrine of fear which 
brought comfort and assurance to Moscow. 
That was the doctrine of fear which under- 
mined the confidence of our allies in Ameri- 
can objectives. 

That was the doctrine of fear which de- 
stroyed all hope of defeating the enemy. 

It left nothing but the vain hope of ap- 
peasement, of peace to be bought by the sur- 
render of principle, and the sacrifice of 
American honor and American lives. 

It was fear of offending Communist Russia 
that prevented the imposition of economic 


sanctions and a complete naval blockade 
against Red China. 

It was fear of offending Communist Russia 
that deprived us of the services of 600,000 
Nationalist soldiers to resist Communist 
aggression. 

It was fear of offending Communist Russia 
that bound and shackled MacArthur's troops 
with restrictions. It prevented the bombing 
of enemy concentrations and supply bases— 
contrary to all sound military strategy. 

It was fear of offending Communist Russia 
that permitted the enemy to withdraw to a 
safe sanctuary—to reinforce and resupply— 
and to renew the attack whenever he saw fit. 

One cannot review this tragic, un-American 
policy without recalling the frequently 
quoted statement of President Roosevelt: 

“We have nothing to fear but fear itself.” 

Yes—Mr. Truman warned that the danger 
is great. But I say the greatest danger rises 
out of weakness and fear. 

Instead of preaching a doctrine of fear we 
should be proclaiming a doctrine that would 
put fear in the hearts of every Communist in 
the Kremlin. 

If we are to have peace in the world it will 
be established on strength—not on weak- 
ness. We cannot protect freedom by soft 
words or timid opposition to aggression. 

The sooner we recognize and denounce 
Soviet Russia as our real enemy and call her 
to account the sooner we will be on the road 
to an honorable settlement which will sus- 
tain peace, freedom, and justice. 

But when the terms of peace are written 
they must be based on justice and reason. 
They must be plainly written. They must 
have but one meaning, that can be under- 
stood by all the people. 

Any peace that can live must be written 
clearly and with sincerity or there can be no 
long-lasting peace. It must be approved and 
accepted by the people in all the treaty-mak- 
ing nations, or it will not endure. 

We must not forget our ideals. We must 
make sure that the freedoms we have won 
are safeguarded for our returning heroes. 
They want to come back to the kind of 
America they left. They want a free and 
dynamic America, 

On this Memorial Day-I should like to sug- 
gest a program by which each of us can help 
strengthen America. 

1, Strive with all our strength and ability 
to furnish the materials of war and the food 
to our fighting men. Production is para- 
mount in our economy. 

2. Work and pray for an organization that 
will protect the peace of the world. 

3. Safeguard the ideals of America by pre- 
serving the freedoms granted by the Consti- 
tution. We must stand firm against any de- 
parture from the sound principles of con- 
stitutional government upon which our Re- 
public was established. 

4. We must have a solvent America. We 
can lose our liberties if we have a bankrupt 
country. We can only have a solvent America 
by cutting down governmental activity. 
Budgets must be balanced. We must have 
less spending by each of the three levels of 
government. 

5. We should have universal military train- 
ing. It should apply to all. There should be 
no exceptions. Equal obligation in service is 
fair. It is America, In training the youth 
to be a soldier he should also be given cul- 
tural and spiritual advantages and taught 
the glory of being an American. 

6. Areal and true American is a decent and 
God-fearing man. Let us have a moral and 
spiritual rearmament in America. Our 
houses of worship should be filled, for there 
we are taught the virtues upon which our 
Government rests. Tolerant religion is our 
bulwark and our strength. 

7. There must be a crusade against the law 
evader, the racketeer, the chiseler, and the 
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corrupt public official. We must all have re- 
spect for the law and live by the highest 
moral standards. 

8. We must fight against every proposal, no 
matter how attractive, which would advance 
our country on the road to socialism. 

9. We must constantly teach the meaning 
of the American way of life. Our people must 
know the obligations and duties of citizen- 
ship as well as their rights and privileges. 

10, We must preach and practice 100-per- 
cent Americanism. Our country is for those 
who believe in America—not for Communists 
or Fascists who conspire for its destruction. 

The supreme hope of the world is for war 
to end forever. 

It would be the greatest moment in all the 
history of civilization since the birth of 
Christ. 

It would be so important that the cen- 
turies that have passed would be regarded as 
the Dark Ages of yesterday. 

The greatest desire of every true American 
is a just peace based upon our ideals of jus- 
tice, freedom, and tolerant religion. In all 
our history Americans have been a generous 
and God-fearing people. Over and over again 
we have proven our generosity to the world. 
Again and again our leaders have sought 
divine help and guidance. 

Let us thank God for our heroes. Let us 
remember the sacrifices of our soldiers. Let 
us decorate their graves. Let us care for the 
sick and wounded of war. Let us provide for 
the widows and orphans of our fallen 
comrades. 

Let us thank God that we are Americans. 

There is no better way to build a great and 
enduring monument for those who have 
given the full and final measure of sacrifice 
in all of the wars of America. 


Veterans’ Benefits 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 6, 1951 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, in the last 2 weeks I have re- 
ceived a number of letters from men 
who are serving in the Korean conflict, 
expressing their great disappointment 
that when Public Law 28 was enacted on 
May 11 it did not provide all of the ben- 
efits authorized under the so-called GI 
bill of rights. 

These men, most of them in their 
early twenties or in their teens, have 
had their schooling interrupted and are 
in the identical situation that prevailed 
when the GI bill of rights was enacted 
during World War II. 

The letters to me were prompted, evi- 
dently, by an article that appeared in the 
armed services newspaper, the Stars and 
Stripes. It called attention to a bill, 
H. R. 353, that I introduced in this House 
on January 3, which would provide all 
of the benefits of the GI bill to men who 
served after June 25, 1950. 

I wish every Member of this House 
would take a few moments to read the 
following letters from these men who are 
fighting so valiantly for us in a strange 
and forbidding land. They show so 
clearly how very much the full benefits 
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vould mean to them. As one soldier 
wrote: 

The passing of benefits for schooling for 
men in Korea * * * would be the most 
morale-building event that has happened to 
any of us since we arrived in Korea, 


The letters follow: 


SoMEWHERE IN KOREA. 

Drar Mrs. Rocers: This will be informal 
and hurried a little, as you can plainly see, 
So please—please, forgive me and try to un- 
derstand. 

I read the article in the Stars and Stripes, 
telling us of our eligibility as Korean vets for 
all World War II benefits excepting the GI 
bill of rights. I also read that yov intend to 
put forth a bill similar to the GI bill for a 
vote and possible passing. 

Believe me, Mrs. Rocers, myself and quite 
a large number of other men here in Korea 
are praying very hard for just that. Besides 
praying for my safe return home to my wife, 
I want the GI bill of rights as well. 

Further education is my one big ambition, 
besides being a grade A family man, So we 
are behind you 100 percent. 

I never wrote to a Representative or a 
Senator before and would not know the cor- 
rect procedure in doing so. I ask you once 
again, please understand, and receiving a 
reply of any nature from a Representative 
would most certainly be an honor, 

Thank you very much, 

Cordially yours, 
Pfc. SAL PULTRO, 
HEADQUARTERS, SEVENTH 
INFANTRY DIVISION, 

Dear Mrs. Rocers: In a recent edition of 
the Stars and Stripes (Pacific) I read where 
benefits for men currently serving in Korea 
had been successfully passed by both Houses 
of Congress and signed by President Truman, 
but with the exception of benefits for school- 
ing. This came as quite a shock to a young 
man who was recalled to active duty in Sep- 
tember, prior to the opening of the fall 
semester at Columbia. The passing of bene- 
fits for schooling for men in Korea, with the 
exception of rotation, would be the most 
morale-building event that has happened to 
any of us since we arrived in Korea, 

I would greatly appreciate it if you would 
be so kind as to keep me posted on this most 
vital issue in regard to our precarious fu- 
ture. The young men and women of today 
are the leaders of the world tomorrow. 

My very best wishes for your continued 
success in the House of Representatives. 

Very truly yours, 
Pfc. WILLIAM MICHAEL Hartney III. 
KOREA. 

REPRESENTATIVE Rocers: I was reading in 
the Stars and Stripes the other day concern- 
ing your introducing a bill to the House 
giving the Korean veterans some of the GI 
rights that were given to the World War II 
veterans. The paper also stated that it was 
expected to be turned down. That is a great 
disappointment to me. 

When I was drafted I was going to school 
part time and working to keep up my school- 
ing. I did not have enough money to go 
full time. Therefore, because I was not going 
full time to school, they drafted me. I do 
not mind that because I believe every able 
man should serve some time in the service in 
his litetime to better equip himself mentally 
and physically to help protect his country, 

I do mind though some of the White House 
Officials calling this just a police action. They 
should have been with me the last couple of 
months. I believe sincerely that we are en- 
titled to some GI rights. It would help us 
so much of we could get some schooling when 
we get out. I won't be very young to start 
back to college (24) and I'll really have to 
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work at it to get through. It would also give 
the fellows something to look forward to, 
The way it is now there is nothing for us. 

I sincerely hope your bill meets with suc- 
cess and I just want to let you know that all 
the fellows over here wish you luck. 

Sincerely, 
Pvt. Douc KELLEY. 


TAEGU, KOREA. 

DEAR CONGRESSWOMAN RoGERS: I wish to ap- 
plaud your attempts to introduce a bill ex- 
tending the GI bill of rights to veterans of 
the Korean campaign, and to lament its 
omission from the other benefits recently ac- 
corded those veterans. It seems to me that 
Government-paid education, on-the-job 
training, and insured loans are little enough 
tokens of public thanks to men who have so 
bravely fought a war as horrible as this has 
been. The Stars and Stripes article told us of 
this legislation, did not mention the reason 
for the omission of the GI bill benefits and I 
assume that the most important factor here 
was the short duration (at this time) of the 
Korean conflict. The following arguments 
outweigh that consideration and in the vet- 
erans’ favor: There will be relatively few vet- 
erans of this campaign in proportion to those 
veterans of World War II who were eligible 
for the GI bill, and in the 11 months of the 
Korean fighting, the troops have had a con- 
centrated adversity which was never seen in 
the last war. Under pressure of a numeri- 
cally vastly superior enemy, a forbidding 
terrain and a harsh climate, American troops 
have given a performance deserving of more 
than the skimpy benefits so far given them, 

Your bill has justification and it has also 
the support of all the troops. What you 
should do now is attempt to agitate such 
agencies as the Armt Times and the various 
veterans organizations, to get publicity and 
the outspoken sympathies of the general 
public. I wish you luck. 

Very truly yours, 
Corp. JAMES Fives, 
SEOUL, KOREA, 

DEAR REPRESENTATIVE: Tonight I read in 
the Stars and Stripes that you are about to 
introduce a bill extending the GI bill to 
Korean veterans. May I take this opportu- 
nity to thank and encourage you in your ef- 
fort to have this bill passed. 

The GI bill is the primary benefit that sol- 
diers were hoping our country would award 
us for Korean service. Iam not from Massa- 
chusetts (New Jersey) but I know that the 
men from that State are proud to claim you 
as their Representative. I wish that I could 
do the same, 

Again I offer my thanks for your interest in 
our behalf. I remain, 

Yours very truly, 
Pvt. JOHN ROTHWELL, 
KOREA, 

Dear REPRESENTATIVE: We here in Korea 
have just received the news that President 
Truman has signed a bill giving us World 
War II benefits, but he didn’t give us the 
benefits we all wanted, namely the GI bill 
of rights. We all see by the Stars and Stripes 
that you are going to try and give us the 
benefits of the GI bill, and you say it looks 
almost hopeless. We want to thank you for 
your interest in us, and believe me we are 
bewildered that you say that chances are 
slim in the House that a bill can be passed 
giving us the rights. 

Men enlisted in a peacetime army for 18 
months were considered veterans and given 
all the rights and even now are not taken 
from their homes to fight in Korea. Is it be- 
cause this is a police action and an unpop- 
ular war that the soldiers here have to go 
without the benefits that were considered 
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only proper for a returning GI of World War 
II? We are glad you are for us and we hope 
others are for us also. 
Yours truly, 
Corp. Henry ORYSBAL, 


HOLC Did a Good Job 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERMAN P. EBERHARTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 6, 1951 


Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I in- 
clude the following editorial from the 
Pittsburgh Post-Gazette of Monday, 
June 4, 1951, entitled “HOLC Did a 
Good Job”: 

HOLC Dip a Goop Jos 


In a day of general criticism of Federal 
meddling and bungling, it should in all jus- 
tice be noted that in one instance, at least, 
governmental intervention in business has 
been fully justified. We have reference to 
Home Owners’ Loan Corporation, which re- 
cently went out of business after saving 
the homes of hundreds of thousands of dis- 
tressed Americans. It rescued 48,279 homes 
in Pennsylvania alone. 

The HOLC was started in 1933, when 
homes were being foreclosed at the rate of 
1,000 a day. In the years of disaster, 1933- 
35, the agency refinanced 1,017,821 mort- 
gages, with the result that 80 percent of the 
homes were saved for the original owners. 
In doing so, it bailed out savings banks, 
mortgage companies, and insurance com- 
panies saving them from bankruptcy which 
might have collapsed the Nation’s financial 
structure. The agency stopped making 
loans in 1936. 

As always, when government takes a hand 
in such matters, there were those who cried 
“havoc.” It was estimated in Congress that 
the project would cost the Treasury not less 
than a billion dollars. When it closed its 
books, however, the HOLC turned over to 
the United States Treasury a cash surplus 
of $13,800,000. 

While that was a most acceptable sum, it 
is by no means the most impressive accom- 
plishment of the HOLC. The agency’s real 
contribution to the Nation must be meas- 
ured in terms of what it did for the morale 
of financially distressed citizens. It gave 
them new hope. With the thrift and deter- 
mination characteristic of most Americans, 
they saved their homes. They learned, in 
the process, that government can be useful 
in the preservation of private enterprise. 


Knowledge Inspires Fighting Morale 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD D. DONOHUE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 6, 1951 


Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, I 
should like to include a very thought- 
provoking editorial, entitled “Causes of 
GI Bewilderment,” which appeared in 
the June 2, 1951, issue of the magazine 
America. This timely article is well 
worth serious reading and should focus 
our attention, for future action, on a 
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problem that may become increasingly 
important in our military personnel 
mobilization program. The editorial 
follows: 

Causes oF GI BEWILDERMENT 


Gen. J. Lawton Collins, Army Chief of 
Staff, is on record as proclaiming the rather 
obvious truth that the American soldier is a 
better fighting man when he knows the rea- 
sons why he is wearing a uniform. The 
average GI today ee doesn’t know 
why. The official efforts to give him the 
answers are indolent, inept, and ineffective. 

The answers are supposed to emerge dur- 
ing the troop-information program, cur- 
rently called the “commander’s conference,” 
a 1-hour-per-week “discussion period” for 
all in uniform. The session (compulsory in 
the Army, optional in the Air Force, limited 
to 10 weeks in the Navy) is part of the De- 
fense Establishment's information and edu- 
cation program. At a cost of less than $2.50 
per man each year, “I & E“ offers the cor- 
respondence courses of the Armed Forces In- 
stitute, along with opportunities to everyone 
to complete elementary, high school, and 
even college education at camp or on nearby 
campuses. Less than 15 cents of that annual 
$2.50 expenditure goes for the troop-infor- 
mation program, designed to tell the GI why 
he is in uniform and what is taking place in 
the world. 


Benjamin Fine, education editor of the 
New York Times, spent 3 months examining 
the workings of the troop-information pro- 
gram. His conclusions are reported in a 
series of six dispatches to his paper (May 
14-19). It doesn’t work: “Few American 
soldiers know why they are in uniform.” 

The troop-information period, so the in- 
dictment runs, is conducted by incompetent, 
unprepared instructors, frequently suddenly 
assigned noncoms; it is held at inconven- 
ient hours in crowded, poorly ventilated 
barrack “day rooms”; it consists generally 
of the reading of a “canned” lecture on a 
topic the troops consider remote, in lan- 
guage they term “high falutin’,” from the 
weekly Armed Forces Talks, followed by a 
complete absence of discussion; it results in 
boredom, confusion, and cynicism. Mr. Fine 
reports a standard GI judgment: “Democ- 
racy doesn't mean a damn thing to me in 
this hellhole.” 

Mr. Fine recommends that more time, 
money, and teaching be devoted to the 
troop-information program. He would like 
to see it made a regular part of training, not 
relegated to the category of a special service. 
He thinks there should be career officers in 
the work, assisted by civilian teachers. He 
places high hopes in improved techniques, 
particularly the “problem” presentation of 
the Citizenship Education Project, prepared 
by Columbia's Teachers’ College. 
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Are the answers bothering the GIs to be 
found in new educational techniques? Or 
was their Commander in Chief closer to the 
core of the problem when he remarked that 
“we cannot survive materially unless re- 
deemed spiritually”? How much of the re- 
sponsibility for our spiritual enfeeblement 
and intellectiual confusion, manifested by 
the GI's bafflement, must be assessed against 
our schools? Mr. Fine did not raise the ques- 
tion, but a lot of other people will. 


Analysis of UMT-Draft Conference 
Report 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. PAUL W. SHAFER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 23, 1951 


Mr. SHAFER. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission to extend my remarks, I en- 
close this chart comparing the main pro- 
visions of the House, Senate, and confer- 
ence universal military training bills: 


Comparison of major potnts of Senate, House, and conference UMT bills 


Item 
Termination of — to draft men 
Period of service . 24 months. 
— 22: SS EE 


viding men not available 

boards between 19 and 25, 

ttn nc and mental standards for indue- 
ot specified. 


18 e pro 


House 


26 mont 
Age 1834 years. 


ants July 1, 1954. 
ths. 


Physical standards of January 1945 to 
pavan e garai classification score of 40. 


Conference 


4 years, until July 1, 1955. 
2 idin ilable 
8 g men not availab! 
Pie boarde totwom. 19 and 25. 
of January to prev: 
3 test of 65. 1 


Ceiling on Armed Forces . 4,000,000 po lim: 5,000,000 maximum until July 31, 1954. 
Total Rete ae Services 3 — 8 — — Pecan 
Acti reservists—period of service. 
oa 5 .. — on ha application after 2? months’ service | On a 2 after completing 17 
since June 25, 1950, if served 90 days or mont y, including Gy on active 
more between Dec. 7, 1941, and Sept. 2, duty o 1950, if served 12 


1945, or 12 months or more between Sept, 
16, 1940, and June 24, 1948. 
High school students’ until graduate or 


2 more 2 Dec. 7, 1941, and 
Sept. 2 


attain 20. 


1945. 
High-school students until graduate or 
attain age of 20. 


Minimum training and overseas assign- | 4 months’ training before overseas assign- | 4 months’ training before overseas assign- | 4 months’ before overseas assign- 
ment permanently—and no combat ment; no combat duty within 6 months ment, 
duty until after 4 months’ basic train- | of induction. 
76,000 students Provided for selection of 75,000 students | No provision No provision. 
who had completed basic training dur- 
to have obligation 
suspended until studies. 
Women in Armed Forces. re 2-percent limitation until Julx do- ————j—7ͤ. Steere of 2-percent limitation until 
y 
Establishment of Commission and 25 established at time Commission of | Corps established at time Commission of | Corps established at time Commission of 
National Security Training Corps. named; 3 must be civilians. . 1a mem- 5 is named; 3 must be civilians. 
of Reserves. 
Authority of Commission To set policies and standards of training. Direct and control policies of Corps, and | Set policies and standards of training; 


issue directives to departments named 

to out training. 
Requi Commission to submit legis- 
lative recommendations within 6 
months after its confirmation; to include 
program of initial training, methods of 
using schools and colleges. Recom: 
mendations must go to committee with- 
in 45 days after submission. 


Legislative procedure prior to induction 


No provision for subsequent approval by 
into training corps. Congress. 


When induction into corps is to start.. No provision 


Required prior action on all legislative 
recommendations submitted. Could 


not become negate until service for 


exercise general supervision over training. 


Within 4 months Commission must sub- 
2 — broad outline, O. K. d by Defense 
tment to be sure training will be 

ma tA 779 — not 25 — 
types of m training. om on 
recommendations must include code of 
conduct, benefits, and other necessary 
3 Must go to committee within 

ys. 

Congress must enact code of conduct, death 
and disability provisions, and 1 other 
recommendation before becomes opera- 


all under 19 
RIO a O E y y A E ar een 
We Must Dedicate Ourselves to the Cause inelude the address of the Honorable W. 
: Averell Harriman, special assistant to 
of Freedom and Justice Among Men at the President of the United States, at the 
Home and Abroad commencement exercises of the Univer- 
sity of Kansas City, Kansas City, Mo., 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS on Sunday, June 3, 1951: 
„OF Oa Ea, OET A E Oa: 
ou un d men who te 
HON. RICHARD BOLLING today, and the thousands of others who are 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 6, 1951 


Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, under 
the unanimous consent granted me, I 


grad this month, are about to enter 
the life of our country. 

The men and women of previous genera- 
tions have built our country strong in ma- 
terial things and rich in its ideals. You 
have a great and fine heritage, but you have 
also inherited grave responsibilities, The 


world is in a turmoil, and free people look 
to us for hope and leadership. The future 
of our country and the future of the world 
rests in the generation to which you belong. 

I want to talk to you today of the things 
that have happened in my life and of the 
future as it appears to me. 

I graduated from college just before the 
First World War. For half a century, our 
country had been largely preoccupied with 
the development of this continent. The 
American people had come to feel that a 
new and secure life could be developed here, 
unaffected by the historic conflicts of the 
Old World. And yet my generation was to 
live through two world wars and a devas- 
tating depression in the brief period between 
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those wars. The war clouds overhanging 
Europe in 1913 seemed remote. Most Amer- 
icans were psychologically unprepared for 
a world struggle which would involve us, and 
even less prepared to understand the re- 
sponsibilities that fall upon a victor in build- 
ing a peace. 

We fought the first war under the slogan 
“To save the world for democracy.” And 
with victory, we thought democracy had 
been saved. Americans generally wanted to 
forget about the war and get back to the 
building of our own life in our own country. 
The majority of our people turned to leaders 
who were cold to President Wilson’s insist- 
ence that we work with other countries to 
build the League of Nations as an instru- 
ment for peace. Somehow peace was not our 
on business. It could be left to others. 
Those who led this country after the war 
did not recognize that the reward of victory 
in war is the opportunity to develop a work- 
able basis for peace. 

It is true that we did some things. We 
gave charitable assistance to those in dis- 
tress. We did encourage private citizens to 
make loans to other countries—but then 
made repayment difficult by increasing our 
tariffs. Our Government did not under- 
stand the fundamental political and eco- 
nomic dislocations that follow in the wake of 
a world war. Our Government, deaf to all 
warnings, thought we could again isolate 
ourselves from the rest of the world and 
build security in our own continent. 

And now we are facing the aftermath of 
World War II. This war came largely as a 
result of the mistakes that our country and 
the other victorious nations made after the 
first war. Perhaps the greatest tragedy of 
all was that the victors did not stick to- 
gether—could not agree at critical periods, 

In the last war, however, our Government 
began to prepare for peace even before Pearl 
Harbor. You will recall that in the summer 
of 1941, President Roosevelt met Prime Min- 
ister Churchill and evolved the Atlantic 
Charter which set forth the principles on 
which nations might live in peace. This laid 
the foundation for the United Nations, Ever 
since then, our Government has been striv- 
ing to create the conditions for an enduring 
peace. 

During the war, we planned a series of 
measures to deal with the economic dislo- 
cations resulting from war, and this time, we 
took leadership in the organization of the 
United Nations. 

These measures might have gone a long 
way in achieving the results we sought had 
it not been for one country: the Soviet 
Union. While we were trying to build for 
peace, the Kremlin attempted to undermine 
and to exploit the postwar situation to ex- 
pand Soviet power over other countries. 

I was involved in our negotiations with the 
Soviet Union during the war. Our first ob- 
jective was to keep Russia as an effective 
fighting ally. But at the same time, our 
Government and the British Government 
made every effort to find a basis with the 
Soviet Union for working together honorably 
for peace. We were never under any illusion 
that this would be easy. 

The Soviet Union did undertake a num- 
ber of commitments, including those of the 
Charter of the United Nations. The world 
would be a different place today if the Krem- 
lin had lived up to these agreements. 

One important thing, however, accom- 
plished by our constant efforts during and 
since the war to reach an understanding 
with the Soviet Union, was that it estab- 
lished our moral position before the people 
of the world, Had these efforts not been 
made, many people at home and abroad 
would still be wondering whether we and 
not the Kremlin were to blame for the ten- 
sions that have developed. Also, the fact 
that the Soviet Union broke these agreements 
helped to awaken the people of the United 
States and the people of the free world to 


the duplicity and the aggressive designs of 
the Kremlin, 

In the many talks I had with Stalin I felt 
he was under two pressures in connection 
with Soviet postwar policy. One was for a 
period of peaceful relations with the West 
to build up Russia; the other, to exploit the 
postwar chaos to expand Soviet control. The 
Kremlin chose the second course. 

To the scheming men of the Kremlin the 
world at the end of the war must have 
looked wide open for them to move in. 

Let’s take a look at the world from the 
standpoint of the Kremlin 5 years ago. The 
Red Army occupying the countries of East- 
ern Europe could establish by force puppet 
governments. The economy of Western Eu- 
rope was in such chaos that they believed 
their Communist Parties could seize power. 
China was demoralized by years of war and 
misery. The young nations of the East 
emerging from colonialism were struggling 
with chronic poverty and lacked the politi- 
cal experience to attain stability—an easy 
prey for organized subversion. 

The only country strong enough to stand 
in their way was the United States. But 
they were convinced the United States 
would be weakened by a violent depression. 
They thought we would be so involved in 
our own affairs that we would not under- 
stand what was going on until it was too 
late. 

They could see nothing ahead that would 
stop them, 

But the facts are that they have been 
stopped, and the tide is now turning against 
them. We had learned from our experi- 
ences after World War I. We handled our 
economic affairs in such a way that we did 
not fall into a depression. Instead, we 
have strengthened and expanded our econ- 
omy. We did not revert to isolationism. 
Instead, we went out to meet the threat as it 
developed. 

The Kremlin’s great miscalculation was in 
the people of the United States under the 
bold leadership of our President, Harry S. 
Truman. During the past 5 years the 
American people have been magnificent in 
their support of the courageous and un- 
precedented measures which have checked 
the Soviet advance and in many areas rolled 
it back. From the standpoint of the Krem- 
lin, the world looks quite different today 
than it did 5 years ago. 

Through the Marshall plan Western Europe 
has recovered its health and vigor. Through 
the North Atlantic Treaty we are joined 
together to resist aggression and to preserve 
our common freedom. Together we are 
developing defensive forces under the com- 
mand of our great American general, Dwight 
D. Eisenhower. In the North Atlantic com- 
munity there are some 400,000,000 people— 
the most resourceful, inventive, productive 
people in the world—with industrial capacity 
over four times as great as the Soviet Union 
and her satellites. 

With the growing strength of Western 
Europe, Tito has been encouraged to throw 
off the yoke of Kremlin exploitation. This 
defection has been a major blow to the 
Kremlin plan for world control through 
a system of satellites. 

Instead of the easy victory they expected 
in Korea, the aggression has bogged down. 
The armies of their North Korean satellite 
and the Red Chinese have suffered defeats 
with frightful losses. The timetable for 
further aggression to the south has been 
upset. The Kremlin—who thought it could 
demoralize the United Nations, discredit the 
leadership of the United States, and weaken 
resistance in other countries—has found in- 
stead that our Government rallied the United 
Nations to face this aggression, and today 
the United Nations is stronger than ever. 
But beyond this, the aggression in Korea 
has aroused the people of the United States 
and the free nations to embark on a great 
program of rearmament for defense. From 
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the standpoint of the Kremlin, Korea has 
been a major blunder. 

Within Russia itself, after 34 years the 
Kremlin can rule only by fear—through the 
secret police, through purges and slave- 
labor camps and through control of all in- 
formation. With a total output in the So- 
viet Union of only $70,000,000,000—less than 
one-quarter of cur own—the Kremlin is op- 
pressing its people to maintain vast military 
forces. The constant fear of the Kremlin 
is the development of a counterrevolution- 
ary movement. In the satellite countries, 
the widespread purges are clear proof of the 
unrest that exists among these unhappy 
people. Behind the iron curtain, things are 
far from satisfactory for the Kremlin, 

The Kremlin sees that its global plot— 
to weaken, divide, and take over the free 
countries one by one, leaving the United 
States isolated—is being thwarted. Our 
world-wide policies are building strength and 
unity among the free nations. We must 
recognize, however, that there will be many 
difficulties ahead, and we may have set- 
backs. The free world is still weak in many 
Places. But it is gaining strength day by 
day, month by month. 

If we carry through vigorously the poli- 
cies on which we are embarked, greater 
strength, greater confidence, and greater 
unity will develop. Then internal subver- 
sion will no longer be the threat it is today, 
and aggression will be increasingly danger- 
ous for the Kremlin to initiate. Then the 
pressures on the Kremlin will increase; Tito- 
ism may grow, the maintenance of vast mili- 
tary forces may be increasingly difficult. To 
hold control of their own people, the Krem- 
lin may be compelled to readjust the whole 
basis of their policies. 

No one can prophesy the future. But our 
aims are clear: to win the struggle for free- 
dom and security, and at the same time 
prevent another world war. The success that 
we have already achieved gives promise for 
ultimate success in these objectives. The 
work ahead in the next few years will be 
arduous. Let there be no mistake about that. 
But if we hold firmly to the course we have 
set, make the necessary sacrifices today, 
things may be better in a few years than 
we can now see. But if we relax and try to 
find an easy way out, or if we are impatient 
and embark upon reckless and impetuous 
adventures, I can see nothing ahead but 
disaster. As long as the Soviet Union has 
military forces vastly stronger than our own 
and those of our allies, we are living in grave 
danger. As long as there is widespread hu- 
man misery in the world, Communist sub- 
version will find fertile soil on which to 
grow and spread. 

We must not underrate the determination 
of the men in the Kremlin. They are the 
leaders of a world revolutionary movement 
that has developed over a period of a cen- 
tury. Their ideology has engendered fa- 
natical faith among many people. Their 
ideology glorifies the State, with the people 
its servants. They are determined and ruth- 
less, indifferent to human suffering, yet pa- 
tient and cunning, convinced of their ulti- 
mate success, ready to wait, as Lenin has said, 
“a hundred years” to achieve their objec- 
tives. They are convinced that free men 
cannot maintain a stable society. They are 
convinced that free nations will fight among 
themselves for self-seeking ends. 

We repudiate all these concepts. We 
believe that freemen can control their des- 
tiny. We believe that free nations can work 
together for common good. We believe that 
man’s struggle through the centuries for 
freedom and respect for the dignity of the 
individual is a true aspiration of mankind. 
We believe that the ideals of the American 
Revolution is the true revolution, and that 
communism is in fact a reactionary counter- 
revolution—a throwback to despotism, 
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Our faith is undergoing a supreme test. 
The decision rests with the American peo- 
ple—with us. We are by far the strongest 
Nation in the world. We are the only Nation 
that can give the inspiration and leadership 
to freemen the world over to unite in meet- 
ing the threat. 

In meeting the problems that we have 
faced before, we have developed fine quali- 
ties of courage, industry and resourcefulness. 
It is our characteristic to fix definite goals, 
and we are impatient to find quick and in- 
genious ways of reaching them. 

Today, our aims are clear, but in the 
struggle ahead there are no quick and ready 
solutions. To win this struggle, we must 
develop new qualities. We must move for- 
ward with faith, steadfastness and patience. 
To give leadership to other peoples, we must 
have an understanding of their problems 
and their points of view. We are working 
with peoples of old cultures and new aspira- 
tions. 

We are embarked on a great enterprise of 
achieving democracy among nations. It is 
our policy to meet with other free nations on 
a democratic basis, where each country can 
express its views. No nation has a monopoly 
on wisdom. The Kremlin would rule the 
world through satellites. Our aim is to give 
leadership to free nations to work together 
for common benefit. 

I firmly believe that it is within our power 
to weld the vast moral and material strength 
of the free nations to meet and overcome the 
threat we face. 

Now what are the things we must do? 
Of immediate and urgent importance is to 
carry through our program for increasing 
our own military strength. Many of you will 
be leaving here to take your place in the 
Armed Forces or in work connected with our 
defense program. 1 

Other nations are rearming for our mu- 
tual security, and we must help them with 
modern equipment. We need well-equipped 
allies. It is by combining the strength of 
the free nations that we can hope for 
security. 

Some people are questioning the value of 
our allies, These men have little under- 
standing and have short memories. 

I was in England during the year the Brit- 
ish stood alone against the full power of the 
Nazi force. The men and women of Britain 
took pride in the fact that they were pro- 
tecting not only their own freedom, but that 
of other countries. Now in Korea, General 
Van Vleet has said of the heroic Gloucester- 
shire Battalion, which was all but wiped out 
defending our flank: “Their epic stand will 
go down as one of the most valiant in mod- 
ern times.” 

In the last war the French armies, re- 
grouped and well equipped, fought bravely 
with our forces. For the past 4 years the 
French have been fighting with heavy losses 
to help the Indochinese block Communist 
aggression.. They have now 150,000 troops 
engaged. 

In the last war the Greeks faced aggression 
alone against overwhelming odds. After 10 
years of war and civil war they have sent a 
force to join us in Korea. 

The forces of 13 nations are fighting 
courageously with us in Korea. More are 
on the way. Most of these countries are 
directly exposed to the threat of aggres- 
sion at home. They did not have large 
forces to send, but they wanted to be with 
us as a token or honor—as a pledge that 
they stand with us in the world struggle. 

But the military strength alone cannot 
win this struggle. There must be political 
and economic stability in the free world to 
guard against internal subversion. 

The constructive job to be done is to 
help other people increase their production 
and productivity. We have shown how in- 
creased productivity can achieve a better 
life in our own country. The ECA brought 


this concept to Europe, and this is why the 
increase in production exceeded all expecta- 
tions. 

Through President Truman's point-4 pro- 
gram, we can show the poverty-stricken peo- 
ple in the underdeveloped areas how to im- 
prove their health, increase production, and 
better their conditions. We must help them 
also finance the equipment they need. 

This will help us, too. Production in this 
country is being held back by shortages of 
raw materials. With increased raw materials 
from the underdeveloped countries, we can 
expand our economy to carry our military 
production and in time take care of our in- 
creasing civilian requirements. The same 
is true of Western Europe. We are all in- 
terdependent. 

Should we fail to go forward with this 
program for world economic progress, we 
would be building on quicksand. Economic 
progress is the only foundation on which 
political stability can be developed in the 
free world. 

But beyond these material things—mili- 
tary strength and economic advance—we 
must inspire faith in freedom. We must 
strengthen our own democracy at home. We 
must live in the highest tradition of Ameri- 
can idealism. We must give confidence in 
the steadfastness and wisdom of our lead- 
ership abroad. 

In history, ideological conflicts have not 
been won, as in war, on the battlefield in 
a given day. One ideology has gained in 
strength and vigor, while the other has weak- 
ened and decayed. The test is whether our 
society has become soft and decadent—or 
whether we hold firmly to our faith, whether 
we will make the present-day sacrifices to 
protect our freedom; whether we have the 
clarity of vision to see the actions that we 
must take and have the determination to do 
them. 

I can believe that there is only one an- 
swer: that we have the will, that we have 
the wisdom, and that there is a great and 
inspiring future ahead. 

The victory to which we aspire is to win 
the struggle for freedom and to prevent 
another world war. This would be the most 
glorious of victories. 

Our men are fighting in Korea today to 
block the Kremlin plot for world conquest. 
They are fighting to give us time to build 
our strength and the strength of the free 
world, to forestall future aggression and 
prevent another world war. We must not 
waste this precious time. The sacrifices of 
our soldiers must not be in vain. 

Our generation of Americans, of which you 
young men and women are an active and 
vital part, have a grave responsibility, and 
yet the greatest of opportunities. This is 
an exciting period. It calls for the best that 
each of us has to give, in whatever part we 
have to play. We must dedicate ourselves to 
the cause of freedom and justice among men 
at home and abroad. 

I believe that we Americans can, and I 
have faith that we will, give the inspiration 
and leadership to create a new world order 
where nations can live together in peace 
and justice. 


The Christianform: To Preserve the 
Christian Form of Civilization 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES J. KERSTEN 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 4, 1951 


Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, Nikolai Lenin, 35 years ago, 
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started with a small group to conquer 
the world for communism. 

About one year and a half ago a small 
group, inspired by the Christopher idea, 
began similarly, to preserve the Chris- 
tian form of civilization in the world. 
One is fired by the power of militant, 
atheistic materialism—the power of 
hate. The other is fired by the power of 
Jesus Christ—the power of love. 

Far more important than to construct 
large armies and navies in the battle 
against communism is to galvanize the 
spirit of men—to awaken in them the 
will and desire to resist the satanic 
forces loosed by Lenin. 

Once their will has been aroused to 
fight, men need be impressed of the im- 
portance of each individual, that each 
person has remarkable latent abilities 
to influence the global struggle for the 
preservation of Christian civilization. 

The Christianform was created for 
these purposes—to arouse the dormant 
Christian and to give him direction in 
the fight against communism. 

The following Declaration of Pur- 
pose is published by The Christianform, 
1740 K Street NW., Washington, D. C., 
President, Nicholas T. Nonnenmacher: 


THE CHRISTIANFORM: IN DEFENSE OF THE 
CHRISTIAN FORM OF CIVILIZATION 


It is inconceivable that the phenomenon 
of world communism can ever be conquered 
by anything but a like phenomenon dia- 
metrically opposed to it and of far greater 
power. 

It must have faith, purpose, direction, and 
determination, 

The urgent need for such a phenomenon 
has given birth to The Christianform, 


PURPOSE 


The aim of The Christianform is the libera- 
tion of all peoples subjugated by the tyranny 
of imperialistic communism. We must fight 
for their freedom or see our own lost. The 
world cannot exist half slave—half free. 

It wages offensive warfare against the 
forces of communism, knowing that the best 
defense is a strong offense. As the Comin- 
form propagates through communism hatred 
of God and non-Communist men, the de- 
struction of the moral and social order, and 
a militant anti-Christianity, so The Chris- 
tianform propagates through Christianity 
love of God and all men, the reconstruction 
of the moral and social order, and a militant 
anticommunism, 

It goes without saying that there are hun- 
dreds of thousands of people everywhere who 
are deeply concerned with the ever-mount- 
ing danger of communism, which in less than 
35 years has come to dominate some 800,- 
000,000 men, women, and children. They are 
not unaware of the horrible conditions under 
which these human beings are forced to exist 
by their despotic masters. 

But they all, more or less, have a feeling 
of futility, a sense of hopelessness, as they 
witness the onward rush of communism in 
its quest for world power. No adequate force 
has risen to challenge it. This is what has 
given rise to the hopelessness of these people. 
But now The Christianform has challenged 
the forces of communism and the men with 
the insatiable lust for power who direct them. 

The Christianform is looking for these peo- 
ple who now feel hopeless, but who would 
do what they could to fight communism if 
they were only shown how. It is based on 
realities, not wishful thinking, and thus can 
tell people what to do as individuals. There 
is a striking analogy between the present 
world situation and the story of David and 
Goliath. We are looking for Davids who will 
fight the Goliath of communism. We are 
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getting them. They operate as one, giving 
great strength through collective action, 
though perhaps working individually. They 
know that not to fight is to aid the enemy 
that would destroy them. These Davids 
know their enemy and how to fight him, 

Davids are ordinary people who have found 
leadership. Their unity is their strength. 
They look upon The Christianform as a gen- 
eral staff which gives them inspired, intelli- 
gent, and determined leadership. While all 
too many are content to “let George do it,” 
the David says, “Our cause is good and just, 
and therefore must inevitably triumph. Be- 
cause another David fights thusly for it, I will 
add my strength to his effort. May God 
grant us victory.” And so, the Davids them- 
selves have become leaders. 


STORY OF DAVID AND GOLIATH 


(First Book of Kings, the Old Testament, 
Holy Bible, Douay version, ch. 17; First Book 
of Samuel, the Old Testament, Holy Bible, 
King James version, ch. 17.) 

“31, And the words which David spoke were 
heard, and were rehearsed before Saul. 

“32. And when he was brought to him, he 
said to him: ‘Let not any man’s heart be dis- 
mayed in him: I thy servant will go, and will 
fight against the Philistine.’ 

“33, And Saul said to David: “Thou art not 
able to withstand this Philistine, nor to fight 
against him: for thou are but a boy, but he 
is a warrior from his youth.’ 

“34. And David said to Saul: ‘Thy servant 

kept his father’s sheep, and there came a 
lion, or a bear, and took a ram out of the 
midst of the flock: 
/ “35. ‘And I pursued after them, and struck 
them, and delivered it out of their mouth: 
and they rose up against me, and I caught 
them by the throat, and I strangled and 
killed them. 

“36. ‘For I thy servant have killed both 
a lion and a bear; and this uncircumcised 
Philistine shall be also as one of them. I will 
go now, and take away the reproach of the 
people: for who is this uncircumcised Philis- 
tine, who hath dared to curse the army of 
the living God?’ 

“37. And David said: The Lord who deliv- 
ered me out of the paw of the lion, and out 
of the paw of the bear, he will deliver me 
out of the hand of this Philistine.’ And Saul 
275 to David: ‘Go, and the Lord be with 

-~ thee. 

f “38. And Saul clothed David with his gar- 
ments, and put a helmet of brass upon his 
head, and armed him with a coat of mail. 

b “89. And David having girded his sword 
upon his armour, began to try if he could 
walk in armour: for he was not accustomed 
to it. And David said to Saul: ‘I cannot go 
thus, for I am not used to it? And he laid 
them off. 

“40. And he took his staff, which he had 
always in his hands: and chose him five 
smooth stones out of the brook, and put 
them into the shepherd's scrip, which he had 
with him, and he took a sling in his hand, 
and went forth against the Philistine. 

“41. And the Philistine came on, and 
drew nigh against David, and his armor- 
bearer before him, 

“42. And when the Philistine looked, and 
beheld David, he despised him. For he was 
a young man, ruddy, and of a comely coun- 
tenance. 

“43. And the Philistine said to David: 
‘Am I a dog, that thou comest to me with a 
staff?“ And the Philistine cursed David by 
his gods. 

“44. And he said to David: ‘Come to me, 
and I will give thy flesh to the birds of the 
air, and to the beasts of the earth.’ 

“45, And David said to the Philistine: 
Thou comest to me with a sword, and with 
a spear, and with a shield; but I come to 
thee in the name of the Lord of hosts, the 
God a the armies of Israel, which thou hast 
defied. 


“46. ‘This day, and the Lord will deliver 
thee into my hand, and I will slay thee, and 
take away thy head from thee; and I will 
give the carcasses of the army of the Philis- 
tines this day to the birds of the air, and 
to the beasts of the earth: that all the earth 
may know that there is a God in Israel. 

“47, ‘And all this assembly shall know, 
that the Lord saveth not with sword and 
spear: for it is his battle, and he will de- 
liver you into our hands.’ 

“48. And when the Philistine arose and 
was coming, and drew nigh to meet David, 
David made haste, and ran to the fight to 
meet the Philistine. 

“49. And he put his hand into his scrip, 
and took a stone, and cast it with the sling, 
and fetching it about, struck the Philistine 
in the forehead: and the stone was fixed in 
his forehead, and he fell on his face upon the 
earth. 

“50. And David prevailed over the Philis- 
tine, with a sling and a stone, and he 
struck, and slew the Philistine. And as 
David had no sword in his hand, 

“51. He ran, and stood over the Philistine, 
and took his sword, and drew it out of the 
sheath, and slew him, and cut off his head. 
And the Philistines seeing that their cham- 
pion was dead, fled away.” 


CHRISTIANFORM ORGANIZATION 


In order that The Christianform may ful- 
fill the tremendous responsibility of leader- 
ship, it is an organization whose personnel 
are devoted to its cause. To accomplish its 
purpose The Christianform structure is made 
up of various divisions whose individual 
tasks concern Communist or anti-Commu- 
nist activities. Through their efforts to con- 
stantly present as complete a picture of the 
situation as possible, The Christianform is 
enabled to plan accordingly in what is actu- 
ally a military operation of force against 
force, although the forces are truly unique 
in the history of warfare. 

Among the tasks of these divisions are the 
following: Intelligence and research; educa- 
tion and information; legal and legislative 
action; propaganda production and dissemi- 
nation; winning over and rehabilitation of 
Communists; social preventative action— 
trouble-shooting with reinforcements in 
areas whose conditions the Communists are 
exploiting, are about to exploit; advisory 
service on community or organizational ac- 
tion; liaison with reliable groups already in 
the field fighting for our cause, or who will 
be, and the aiding of such groups. 

Some of the work outlined here can be 
done by agencies whose prime purpose is 
similar work (though not directed against 
communism as such), i. e., social-service or- 
ganizations, with the instruction and advice 
of The Christianform. 


The Christianform, with such a staff, is ` 


able to arm its Davids with the knowledge 
necessary to combat the evil of communism, 
and to prevent that armament from becom- 
ing obsolete as the enemy changes its tactics. 

With the support of Davids everywhere, 
The Christianform will accomplish its pur- 
pose. What may be its greatest task—the 
recruiting of other Davids—is almost en- 
tirely in their hands. 

BASIS OF CHRISTIANFORM—FAITH 

The Christianform is founded upon and 
bases its operations on this truth: In a world 
that has turned its back upon its Creator, 
mankind's faith in God steadily has been re- 
placed by belief in material things. 

The faith which has far outstripped all 
other material doctrines is communism, a 
complete philosophy of life which permeates 
the whole existence of its believers. Com- 
munism is succeeding in the conquest of 
men’s minds and souls because of the mili- 
tant devotion of its adherents to the cause 
of 3 their creed throughout the 
world. 
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The Christianform recognizes communism, 
not as the cause of the world’s troubles, but 
rather as a result of the cause of those ills, 
man's denial of, forgetfulness of, or indiffer- 
ence toward his God. It sees communism as 
an ever spreading disease on the body of a 
morally sick, purposeless world. It looks 
upon Communists, in the main, as people 
of action who through their faith have given 
themselves a purpose, not understanding the 
falseness of the evil doctrine to which they 
subscribe. 

The key to triumph in the world struggle 
against communism is the finding or re- 
juvenation of a greater faith, a true creed 
which can overcome the false one. But only 
a greater militancy on the part of those who 
have this faith will insure victory over the 
godless. 

It is from this understanding of the basis 
of the world’s fundamental conflict which 
becomes more clearly defined each day, the 
struggle between the forces for God and the 
forces against God, that The Christianform 
proceeds. 

Communism is the false dogma propagated 
by a tyrannical leadership to lure men into 
supporting a cause in which they are led 
to believe; a cause, however, which is but 


the advancement of the despotic rule of the 
_ tyrants. 


The Christianform wages war against both 
the evil faith and the wicked imperialists 


who direct it. * 


THE CHRISTIAN MANIFESTO 

A light is shining in the world, brighten- 
ing the hearts of men—the Light of God! 

Christianity ever proclaims its manifesto! 
Be it known to all men on earth that Chris- 
tianity is the greatest force in this world. 
It has been, is, and always will be, because it 
is the word of the God who created all things; 
the perfection of the age-old faith of His 
chosen people, the Jews, as revealed by Jesus 
Christ. 

Because it knows wherefrom its strength is 
derived, Christianity makes known to all 
mankind that it is the force which shall dis- 
integrate and cause to disappear from the 
face of the earth the scourge of communism. 

In 1848 Karl Marx and Friedrich Engels 
proclaimed the Communist Manifesto, which 
began, “A specter is haunting Europe—the 
specter of communism.” How prophetically 
was the word “specter” chosen. Today the 
whole world trembles in fear before or under 
the yoke of this satanically inspired, man- 
made monster of madness, ruin and terror 
which has swallowed up such a large portion 
of this good earth. 

Let all men be inspired with the knowledge 
that there exists the power to dispel this 
darkness which threatens to engulf us all. 
The light of God, His divine truth, is that 
power. The truth shall make men free! 

Men of Christendom, arise! Shake off the 
chains of your apathy, indolence, and indif- 
ference toward the fate of your fellow man, 
lest it be your own—for you have everything 
to lose! Fortify yourselves with courage, 
wisdom, and knowledge! 

As Davids, armed with the mighty missiles 
of truth, go forth to slay the Goliath that 
threatens to destroy you! 

For, behold, the fate of the world is in 
your hands. 

In sounding its call to arms to God-fearing, 
freedom-loving men all over the world The 
Christianform, in all humility, has set forth 
the Christian Manifesto: 

To remind men that there is a purpose to 
this life on earth. 

To remind men that as individuals they 
can be unconquerable fortresses of strength 
against the inroads of the enemy by being 
truly Christian “the whole of their lives.” 

To awaken men to the realization that 
they have a cause for which to fight. 

To inspire men to take up the battle 
courageously, knowing that they will be 
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aided by the greatest Power in existence in 
hurling back the advance of the God-haters. 

To fire the forces seeking to liberate the 
peoples subjected by the tyranny of com- 
munism to greater efforts by giving them 
a great spiritual uplift in the knowledge that 
no longer do they fight alone and unaided, 

To hurl into the face of the enemy of 
God and freedom a challenge he can under- 
stand—a challenge backed by a force greater 
than his own; a challenge hurled by the 
men he despises and hopes to subjugate— 
those who fear God more than they do him. 

To launch the offensive which shall lead to 
final victory for God and freedom. 

The century-old Communist manifesto 
no longer goes unchallenged. 

In 1925 Lunarcharsky, the Soviet Minister 
of Public Instruction, issued the following 
statement: 

“We hate Christianity and the Christians. 
* + They preach love of one’s neighbors 
and mercy, which is contrary to our prin- 
ciples. Christian love is an obstacle to the 
development of the revolution. Down with 
love of one’s neighbors. What we need is 
hatred. We must know how to hate. Only 
thus can we conquer the universe.” 

Note: “Christian love is an obstacle to the 
development of the revolution.” 

The enemy is completely aware of the 
magnitude of our potential strength. 


THE CHALLENGE OF THE CHRISTIANFORM 


We are looking for courageous men, fight- 
ers in defense of God and freedom: Don’t 
worry about the possibility of another war. 
We are at war. We have been under attack 
for 30 years. It's time we went on the offen- 
sive. David, alone, with faith in God, went 
forth to meet Goliath and slew him. We are 
looking for Davids, who, fighting as one, will 
go forth to slay the infinitely greater Goliath 
of communism. 

The Christianform purpose is to give cour- 
age and strength to the world, and to lead a 
global offensive against the forces of com- 
munism. It aims at the liberation of all 
peoples subjected by their tyranny. We must 
fight for their freedom or see our own lost, 
The world cannot exist half slave, half free, 

The Christianform acts militantly, for the 
best defense is a good offense. It makes 
sure that you know your enemy and shows 
you how to fight him. It offers a haven of 
strength to all who have a sense of hopeless- 
ness in the face of communism’s advance. 
The Christianform is based on realities, not 
wishful thinking, and because of this it can 
tell people what they personally can do to 
strike effective blows against this menace; 
small blows when considered individually, 
perhaps, but telling ones in their collective 
effect. 

A David need join no organization and is 
under no financial obligation. He looks upon 
The Christianform as a general staff and indi- 
vidually fulfills its plans of action as best he 
can. He knows he is adding his strength to 
similar efforts of other Davids. He knows 
that only his own militancy for our cause 
can overcome the militancy of a Communist 
fighting against it. 

Not to fight is to aid the enemy that would 
destroy you. What does your freedom mean 
to you, your family? If it means an: 
you will be willing to sacrifice for it—time 
and money, if not your life. Less than 35 
years ago communism had enslaved no one, 
Five years ago its forces had dominated 190,- 
000,000 people; a year ago, 450,000,000. To- 
day, 800,000, 000 people under communism 
no longer have freedom. They are closing 
in. What are you going to do? 

The Christianform is in need of financial 
resources to accomplish its final goal. Be- 
cause many who will fight as Davids cannot 
give such support, no one is under any obli- 
gation to it. Its expenses are met entirely 


from the voluntary contributions of those 
who love their freedom and wish to see it 
safeguarded—or attained once again. Know- 
ing its ‘worth they are willing to sacrifice for 
it. 
A PERSONAL PLEDGE 


I will do what I can in the battle for God 
and freedom against the evil forces of com- 
munism. I am unalterably opposed to 
fascism or any other totalitarianism and in 
no way condone the use of their methods in 
fighting communism. I believe that my sin- 
cerity and determination, together with my 
faith and trust in God, qualify me to fulfill 
the plans of action of The Christianform, 
provided, of course, that I am in accord with 
them. 

I will contribute what I can, when I can, 
for its support. I will spread the message 
of The Christianform; pass on the informa- 
tion I receive from it; and will try to recruit 
others to strengthen our cause by their added 
efforts. 

I will pray for the success of The Chris- 
tianform and final victory. 


St. Lawrence Seaway Junket Is a Waste 
of Public Funds 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN P. SAYLOR 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 6, 1951 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, the Mo- 
bile (Ala.) Register, in the May 7, 1951 
edition, carried a very interesting edi- 
torial concerning the St. Lawrence sea- 
way congressional sightseeing air trip. 

The editorial, which follows, speaks 
for itself: 


GROUND Cur From UNDER IT 


When United States Representative 
James E. Van Zanpr of Pennsylvania ap- 
peared before the House committee on pub- 
lic works in opposition to the St. Lawrence 
seaway project, he cited some facts which 
reveal how unnecessary it is for the com- 
mittee to take a sightseeing trip over the 
project route. 

Van ZANDT said in his opinion “the 
advocates of the St. Lawrence seaway have 
not justified its construction. 

He is completely right about that. Its ad- 
vocates are unable to justify its construc- 
tion today, were unable to justify its con- 
struction yesterday, and will be unable to 
justify its construction tomorrow. All for 
the very plain reason that the project is 
devoid of the merit necessary to justify its 
construction. 

But Congressman Van Zanot also told the 
House Committee on Public Works: “For 
years it (the St. Lawrence project) has been 
before Congress and experts have testified on 
every conceivable phase of the proposal. 
The results are that you have volumes of 
past testimony as well as the arguments 
for and against the proposed waterway dur- 
ing the present hearings.” 

It was this observation that effectively cut 
the ground from under a contemplated com- 
mittee junket over the project route. With 
such an enormous volume of information on 
hand, accumulated over a period of many 
years, why should it be necessary for a 
Congressional committee to spend tax money 
on a sightseeing air trip along the route 
the project would follow? 


APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


Results of Fulton Lewis, Jr., Poll 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL W. SHAFER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 23, 1951 


Mr. SHAFER. Mr. Speaker, I have 
recently received replies in response to a 
poll conducted by Mr. Fulton Lewis, Jr., 
distinguished radio commentator, on 16 
questions which he asked his listeners. 
Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include the following tabulation of re- 
plies from my district in this poll: 


1. Asof today would 
vote for Harry 
man for President? 
2. Should President Tru- 
man be allowed to 
continue to receive 
the $50,000 tax- 
exempt salary 
recently . him 
y Congress? 
3. Do you believe that 
Congress should con- 
tinue investiga- 


and the Kefauver 
crime hearings 
extend those inves- 
tigations into other 
activities of Govern- 
men 


keeping Ache- 


5. Do you favor the 
United Nations be- 
ing in final control 
of United States 
troops in Korea or 

elsewhere 

6. Should Chiang Kai- 

shek be itted 
to send his Nation- 
alist Armies against 
— — Chinese Com- 

nists? .. 2.2... 

7. Do. Son feel confident 
that Euro} will 
fight to the end 
against communism? 

8. Do you approve of the 
proj continus- 
tion of economic, 
along with military 
aid to North Atlan- 
tic Pact Nations? 

9. Would you favor a re- 

uirement that na- 
tions receiving mili- 
tary or economic aid 
from us must agree 
to stop trading with 

Russia, Communist 
China, or any other 
iron coun- 


try?. 

10. Do you believe Presi- 
dent Truman’s 
statement that all 
8 and 

ommunist sympa- 
thizers have been 
weeded out of Gov- 


11, Are you in favor of a 
permanent peace- 
time program of uni- 
versal military 

training 

5 Do vou believe Presi- 
dent Truman is 
making a sincere ef- 
fort to cut out un- 
necessary Govern- 
ment spending? 


APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


Replies from 
Third District 


All replies 


ment prevent strikes 
} in time of war emer- 


calling General 
MacArthur home 
for a report to Con- 
gress on the far- 
eastern situation? 
16, Are you in favor of 
impeaching Presi- 
dent Truman? 


Address of T. H. Keating, Vice President 
of General Motors Corp. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 6, 1951 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted me to extend my remarks 
in the Recorp, I should like to have in- 
serted the following excerpts from an 
address by Mr. T. H. Keating, vice presi- 
dent of General Motors Corp., delivered 
before a civic luncheon at the Hotel 
Statler in Cleveland, Ohio, on May 17, 
1951: 


Chevrolet is proud to be a member of the 
business community of Cleveland, and hon- 
ored to have so many of you present to hear 
this review of our accomplishments, and to 
deal with some of the vital problems in con- 
nection with production for defense. 

It is Chevrolet’s pleasant responsibility to 
bo a good neighbor wherever we have man- 
ufacturing and assembly plants. And I wel- 
come this opportunity to speak on behalf 
of our Chevrolet people who are resident 
members of the Cleveland community, for 
your civil pride has always been fine and 
sensitive, as befits one of America's great 
Cities, 

The Chevrolet-Cleveland manufacturing 
division was established 4 years ago. In that 
short period of time, Cleveland has become 
an important Chevrolet-plant city. Our em- 
ployment here is an all-time peak of more 
than 5,600 perons. 

Our payroll is running more than $24,000,- 
000 a year. As a measure of recent growth, 
that is $8,500,00 a year larger than our pay- 
roll here in 1950. 

Before we take a look at the vital problems 
of production for defense, let us be reminded 
taat all industry within the range of our 
personal experience is committed willingly 
to the role of the good soldier—to do what- 
ever is required in the Nation's defense. 

Chevrolet—nor any other big company— 
does not do big things alone. 

Over the last 40 years Chevrolet has de- 
pended on an all-America team—a Nation- 
wide network of thousands of big and little 
firms who are Chevrolet suppliers—many of 
them in the Cleveland area. 

This is no peak-year condition but a basic 
policy. Chevrolet is now doing business with 
approximately 80 percent of the same firms 
who were Chevrolet suppliers 25 years ago. 


And it is a source of great pleasure to us 
that as we have grown, our suppliers have 
grown and prospered along with us. 

Our organization today is building its share 
of facilities for defense production, All of 
our contracts have been received since 
proclamation of a state of national emer- 
gency last December 16. On these contracts 
we will be prepared to produce many times 
more than initial schedules call for, 

Our biggest defense contract is for Wright 
R-3350 aviation engines of 2700 horsepower 
for the Air Force and Navy. That is only one 
of a variety of assignments that include sub- 
assemblies for tank transmissions, mass pro- 
duction of artillery ammunition, and axles 
and other components for 6 x 6 military 
trucks. 

Chevrolet is constantly needing new sup- 
pliers, due to its continuing growth. 

As a peacetime example, when Powerglide 
was introduced, we added hundreds of new 
suppliers in and around Cleveland. 

As a wartime example, in World War II, 
General Motors suppliers jumped from 12,000 
to 18,000—a 50 percent increase, 

This new defense assignment calls for 
another increase. Here are some of the most 
important reasons for heavier subcontract- 
ing: 

1. Keeps industry flexible for accordion- 
like expansion and contraction according to 
defense needs, with minimum dislocations 
of population. 

2. Provides widespread dispersal, and re- 
duces threat of defense knockout by aerial 
attack. 

3. Follows automotive pattern of a better 
way to do business in any long-range eco- 
nomic planning, because it spreads employ- 
ment widely. 

Among the most important suppliers to 
defense production are the machine-tool 
builders. Cleveland, as the headquarters of 
the National Machine Tool Builders Associa- 
tion, is particularly close to their problems 
and their needs. 

An important part of mass production de- 
pends on the work of the machine-tool build- 
ers, designing and building power tools to 
such high standards of precision that the 
production parts the machines turn out are 
interchangeable in final assembly. 

Quality in mass production begins with 
the ultra high precision standards of the 
machine-tool builders, 

There are only about 250 firms engaged in 
machine-tool building in the whole country, 
and they employ a total of some 53,300 per- 
sons, about 5,000 of them in Cleveland, 

Let us, for a moment, make a comparison 
between conditions 10 years ago and condi- 
tions today in this vital industry. 

In 1940 the machine-tool builders were 
preparing for a state of national emergency. 
Early in January 1941 their preparations were 
crystallized at a meeting in Washington 11 
months before Pearl Harbor. 

The late William S. Knudsen had just been 
appointed director of the Office of Production 
Management. He was a production man and 
knew where to begin an all-out mobilization 
of industry. 

On January 7, 1941, General Knudsen in- 
vited machine-tool builders into a meeting 
and called for immediate preparations to 
double the capacity of the machine-tool in- 
dustry in this country. 

He promised every help possible in the way 
of manpower and materials to reach that 
goal as quickly as possible. The promises 
were kept and the machine-tool builders did 
accomplish the result of doubling their pro- 
duction in the next 12 months, 

The contrast with conditions today is strik- 
ing, and worthy of review. We hope to be 
objective and noncritical in making such a 
comparison, 
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At the national convention of the Machine 
Tool Builders Association in Chicago May 3 
some of the facts were put in the record: 

Last July (1950), when the United Nations 
went into Korea, the machine-tool industry 
was producing at the rate of about 34,600 
machine tools per year, which was approxi- 
mately 75,400 units below the annual produc- 
tion of machine tools as of January 7, 1941, 
when General Knudsen called for doubled 
capacity of the industry. 

In terms of dollars, the machine-tool in- 
dustry is now producing at the rate of ap- 
proximately 8400, 000,00 per year, as com- 
peg with approximately $775,000,000 in 
1941, 

By any standard, therefore, dollars or num- 
bers of units, we were turning out machine 
tools faster before Pearl Harbor than we are 
today. 

Let us look at the record in another way— 
the number of metal-cutting machine tools 
in use in this country. In 1940 there were 
1,247,000 such power-driven tools, In 6 
years—1940-45, inclusive—the United States 
machine-tool industry produced an addi- 
tional 1,093,000 such tools, virtually doubling 
the number in use. 

If we take into account the fact that ma- 
chines produced during the war were far more 
productive than those previously installed in 
American industry, it is clear that we more 
than doubled the metal-cutting capacity of 
this Nation in order to help win World War II. 

The size of this accomplishment demon- 
strates the good management and outstand- 
ing effort that was necessary on the part of 
the machine-tool builders. 3 

They had to step up production from 
$200,000,000 a year in 1939 to $1,320,000,000 
in 1942—the peak year of tooling. They 
started in 1940 by adding a full-time second 
shift on critical items and diluting their 
skilled labor force with some learners. 

The next year they were subcontracting 
much important work, running two full 
shifts, each working overtime, and expand- 
ing the plant capacity of the machine tool 
industry itself. } 

Actually, American machine-tool builders 
went to war 2 years before Pearl Harbor. 
And this forehanded planning paid dividends 
in national security, as it is plain to see now. 

At no time in World War II, according to 
the records, did the machine-tool backlog of 
unfilled orders exceed 12 months. Never- 
theless the industry was subject to griticism 
as the bottleneck of the defense program in 
World War II. ; 

It might better have been called one of the 
cornerstones of the defense structure. 

In contrast with forward expansion of ma- 
chine-tool capacity in 1940, the machine-tool 
industry is 18 months behind orders today, 
according to its own records. Chevrolet ex- 
perience confirms that fact. ! 

And that time lag is all the more serious 
considering that the full impact of defense 
orders placed by Government agencies since 
last December has not yet been fully felt. 

Many machine tools still have to be or- 
dered for national emergency defense con- 
tracts which have recently been let, or are 
still to be let in 1951. When this load is 
added to the machine-tool backlog, the delay 
in deliveries may be substantially more. 

Progress always brings change. The war 
machines of today have already obsoleted 
those of the last war. 

The requirements of the tools to build 
them grows more exacting. Tougher alloy 
steels for defense are tougher to cut and 
shape. Yet more productivity is again ex- 
pected of the new machine tools. | 

Because of their experience in the last war, 
the machine-tool builders of the United 
States know what needs to be done and are 
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fully competent to do the tremendous job 
ahead. 

They have been through rough years. Be- 
cause of the over-expansion required for war, 
and the subsequent cut-backs in machine- 
tool requirements between 1946 and 1950, 
many machine-tool firms have been in seri- 
ous financial distress. More than 20 ma- 
chine tool builders went out of business in 
this period. 

These are among the urgent reasons why 
an understanding of their problems and re- 
quirements is of the utmost importance to- 
day. Chevrolet does business with many 

and kinds of businesses among our 
suppliers. Each has its own special prob- 
lems, and it has always been our policy to 
try to understand their problems and to help 
them if we can. 

We are being entirely practical in this 
matter, for we have to work with suppliers 
closely as members of an industrial team 
to meet the interlocking timetables of our 
mass production schedules. 

In devoting this serious attention to prob- 
lems of the machine-tool industry, we do so 
because the American public believes we are 
in a real emergency, and that this country 
must be rearmed, and thoroughly rearmed, 
at the earliest possible moment. 

The machine-tool industry needs a fuller 
understanding of its vital role in rearma- 
ment. Before a wheel can turn in any new 
production job the make-ready stage de- 
pends on the work of the machine tool in- 
dustry. 

A faster pace of machine-tool manufacture 
must come first, if the defense production 
program is to be accomplished on schedule. 


Uncle Sam Should Be Fair 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL W. YORTY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 6, 1951 


Mr. YORTY. Mr. Speaker, for the 
Federal Government, with its unlimited 
funds available for litigation, to proceed 
in an arrcgant manner to needlessly 
force into court thousands of citizens is 
a serious matter. It seems almost in- 
conceivable that any responsible Federal 
official would sanction the methods be- 
ing employed by an attorney in the 
Lands Division of the Attorney General’s 
Office against the ranchers, farmers, and 
home-owners in the Santa Margarita 
watershed. The Government should ex- 
ercise its overwhelming power against its 
own citizens only when such action is 
absolutely necessary, and even in such 
cases the exercise of the power should be 
restrained and used as sparingly as pos- 
sible. 

In the Fallbrook case, the principal at- 
torney for the Government, Mr. William 
Veeder, seems willing to use any tactic 
to win the law suit which he has filed, 
and from my observation of him, he is 
unmindful of the fact that his client is 
really all the people of this Nation, and 
not a personified tyrannical power which 
he mistakenly refers to as “Uncle Sam.” 
It is not uncommon for persons to at- 
tempt to satisfy their ego deficiencies by 
identifying themselves with a strong 


persons, whether it be big brothers, hero, 
or, in the case of bureaucrats, “Uncle 
Sam.” Persons who use this psycho- 
logical device are dangerous when in 
positions of power, as our recent rash of 
dictators too well demonstrated. 

The complaint drafted by the Govern- 
ment and served on the citizens in the 
Santa Margarita area is not a simple 
setting-forth of the issues, but is rather 
an attempt to flag-wave the defendants 
out of their rights by the insertion in the 
complaint of superfluous allegations pur- 
porting to justify the Government’s 
claim on the basis of the importance of 
Camp Pendleton, the Korean War, and 
other matters irrelevant to the issues, in- 
stead of on the basis of the Government’s 
water rights which it acquired by pur- 
chase of the Santa Margarita property 
now owned by it. Any citizen placed in 
the position of trying to retain water for 
use on his land, when the Government 
claims it needs the water for the Korean 
War, is certainly at a tremendous disad- 
vantage. Of course every citizen wants 
to give unstintingly to the Government 
whatever it needs for defense, but this 
does not justify the Government in 
wrongfully exploiting defense needs to 
seize private property from groups of 
citizens without compensation. 

The tidelands decisions went a long 
way toward permitting the Government 
to assert ownership of property which it 
is obligated to defend, although such a 
doctrine extended to its ultimate con- 
clusion would vest title to all property in 
the United States in the Federal Govern- 
ment. The Fallbrook case has the same 
undertone that ran through the tidelands 
decisions, This is the undertone that has 
caused States far removed from the coast 
to be alarmed at the implications of the 
tidelands decisions. 

Mr. Veeder now says that he stated in 
open court that the Government in- 
tended to claim only the rights it ac- 
quired by its purchase and use of its 
property along the river. If this is the 
case, it is obvious that the abundance of 
superfluous allegations in the complaint, 
emphasizing the importance of Camp 
Pendleton and the Marine Corps in na- 
tional defense, were put there solely for 
the purpose of prejudicing the court, and 
making it more difficult for the case to be 
determined upon the basis of the merits 
of the Government’s legitimate rights as 
against those of the property owners in 
the area. 

Thousands of property owners are 
being brought into the suit as adversaries 
although the Government’s attorney ad- 
mits that they have legitimate rights 
to water they are using. By being 
brought into the suit, they are compelled 
to hire lawyers, and the legal fees in- 
volved are tantamount to a fine levied 
against each property owned by the Fed- 
eral Government whether or not the 
property owner has infringed upon any 
rights claimed by the Government. This 
hardly seems like a fair or proper pro- 
cedure. 

The Government now claims it will 
open an office in the area to stipulate or, 
in other words, reach agreement with 


— 
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many of the defendants as to the extent 
of their rights. This sort of thing 
should have been arranged for ana these 
agreements should have been reached 
before these innocent people were forced 
into court by the Attorney General, and 
made to suffer the expense and harass- 
ment of having their rights challenged 
through the misuse of the awesome 
power of the Federal Government. 

It would be better for all concerned if 
amicable agreements could be worked 
out between all of the parties, thereby 
averting long, expensive, and contentious 
litigation in which a citizen with limited 
resources is placed at an unspeakable 
disadvantage as against the Government 
to whom legal fees and court costs mean 
nothing. I have urged Mr. Veeder to 
change his tactics; to be more mindful 
of the rights of the citizens whom he is 
suing; and to enter into negotiations in 
a spirit of compromise, with a view to- 
ward establishment of harmonious rela- 
tionships between the Government and 
the citizens along the river. I must con- 
fess he did not seem much inclined to 
want to do anything except win tha law 
suit, regardless of the consequences to 
many innocent people. He stated that 
small farmers were going to get hurt 
because they do not have the water 
rights which they believe they possess. 
That such a result should be avoided, if 
at all possible, did not appear to be im- 
portant to him. 

I have complained directly to Attorney 
General Howard McGrath, and I hope 
to convince him that he should place 
some restraint upon his deputy in charge 
of this case. The legitimate rights of 
the Government can be protected with- 
out resort to tyrannical misuse of the 
Government’s power. 

I have also asked the chairman of the 
Armed Services Committee to look into 
the matter, because Camp Pendleton is 
involved, and the Armed Services Com- 
mittee might have jurisdiction to con- 
duct an investigation. Chairman CARL 
Vinson has requested a report from the 
Navy and has promised to let me know 
what action he may be willing to take 
as soon as he has received and studied 
the Navy’s report. 

If necessary I shall introduce a resolu- 
tion asking that a special committee be 
appointed so as to get the facts before 
Congress with a view toward enacting 
legislation designed to prevent similar 
abuses of power by the Attorney Gen- 
eral’s office. 


Drs. Gorgas and Martin 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. KENNETH A. ROBERTS 
OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 6, 1951 

Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to honor the memory of Dr. William 
Crawford Gorgas, whose name has been 
added to list of famous personages in 
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New York's Hall of Fame. Dr. Thomas 
W. Martin, chairman of the Alabama 
Power Co., was the featured speaker on 
the occasion of the formal unveiling of 
a bust and tablet paying tribute to the 
memory of Dr. Gorgas. 

Among the assistants whose untiring 
efforts and sacrifice helped to make pos- 
sible the wonderful wor z of Dr. Gorgas 
is the name of Gen. Nobert E. Noble, of 
Anniston, Ala. 

Anniston and the Fourth District of 
Alabama are very proud of General 
Noble and his life, since retirement from 
the Army, has been devoted to projects 
of outstanding accomplishments. 

Below is an editorial that appeared in 
the Anniston Star of March 24, 1951: 

Drs. GORGAS AND MARTIN 


Today marked the formal unveiling of a 
bust and tablet paying tribute to the memory 
of Dr. William Crawford Gorgas in New 
York's Hall of Fame, and quite properly, 
Dr. Thomas W. Martin, chairman of the 
board of the Alabama Power Co., was ac- 
corded the honor of making the featured 
remarks or. this auspicious occasion. 

Dr. Martin was the logical choice, for he is, 
of a verity, one of the foremost of living Ala- 
bamians. Moreover, it was largely by reason 
of his efforts and influence that the name of 
Dr. Gorgas, another distinguished Alabamian, 
now has been inscribed on a roll which, 
limited to some 80 entries, honors, among 
others, George Washington, Benjamin Frank- 
lin, Abraham Lincoln, and Robert E. Lee. 

On the showing of Dr. Martin and his as- 
sociates on the Gorgas Hall of Fame Commit- 
tee, the Hall’s College of Electors was con- 
vinced that the record of Dr. Gorgas, a sani- 
tarian of world-wide acclaim, vouchsafed for 
him the privilege of being the first native son 
of Alabama to join, symbolically, the select 
company of America’s immortals which has 
been recognized thus far. The hall was 
founded in 1900; every 5 years possible addi- 
tions to the honored group are considered. 

Born down in Mobile in 1854, Gorgas was 
appointed surgeon in the United States Army 
in 1880, and shortly thereafter, while serving 
as chief sanitary officer in Habana, Cuba, he 
astonished medical science by ridding that 
city of yellow fever. He also served as chief 
sanitary officer of the Panama Canal, suc- 
cessfully establishing healthful conditions in 
the whole Isthmus for the army of men im- 
ported to work in that former pesthole. 

In 1914, Dr. Gorgas was made Surgeon- 
General of the United States Army, and 6 
years later he died in London, where his 
funeral was held from St. Paul’s Cathedral. 

Elaborating today in New York on what 
just had been cut in stone regarding the 
new addition to the Hall of Fame, Dr. Martin 
explained: “We call him ‘Doctor’ not Gen- 
eral’ Gorgas because he wished it so, even 
though in the beginning he became a doctor 
only as a way of getting into the Army. We 
call him that, too, because the achievements 
which have brought him to fame’s placement 
here were medical.” 

The speaker noted that Theodore Roose- 
velt, United States President when work was 
begun on the Panama Canal, and Colonel 
Goethals, Army commander of the project, 
were in agreement that Gorgas’ Department 
of Sanitation wrought such changes in health 
conditions of the area as to make possible 
for the first time the construction of the 
Canal. It was, Dr. Martin declared, “a 
triumph of medical more than of engineering 
skill,” adding that “many who know the 
story and who honor Gorgas here today will 
be honoring too, his faithful assistants, such 
men as Dr, Robert E. Noble (of Anniston), 


Dr. Lloyd Noland, Dr. Henry R. Carter, and 
Dr. J. A. LePrince.” 

What Dr. Martin undertook today surely 
must have been one of the most gratifying 
commissions it ever has been his lot to per- 
form. For, as he put it, the work of Dr. 
Gorgas thus was “sealed in fame,” identified 
through time to come with those of whom 
the poet spoke— 


“Whose skill hath served the human lot to 
raise, 
And won a name that endless ages praise.” 


Release of Inactive Reservists 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. AYRES 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 6, 1951 


Mr. AYRES. Mr. Speaker, since ex- 
posing the inequities being thrust on in- 
active reservists called to my attention 
when I visited an LSD docked here in 
Washington on Armed Forces Day I have 
received letters from men stationed in 
different parts of the world. The condi- 
tions I found on this one ship do not 
appear to be isolated cases. 

In my opinion it is the responsibility 
of the Congress to see that these re- 
servists are released as soon as possible. 
If the Navy is not getting enough enlist- 
ments to replace the cheap labor they are 
getting from the inactive reservists it is 
my suggestion that they start drafting 
men for duty in the Navy. We are now 
told that the draft calls are to be re- 
duced. There will certainly be men 
available for the Navy to replace the 
thousands of married men with families 
and homes to support. It is only com- 
mon sense from an economic point of 
view to replace these men with depend- 
ents with single boys of draft age. 

I hope that the letters printed below 
will jar those in authority to the point 
where they will take action. 

It is most disheartening to a farm boy 
who enjoyed walking barefooted on a 
rag rug to learn that the taxpayers have 
paid $1,500 for a carpet to make the offi- 
cers’ wardroom of the U. S. S. Fort 
Mandan comfortable, 

The letters follow: 

New York, N. Y. 
Hon. WILLIAM H. AYRES, f 
Member of Congress, Fourteenth Dis- 
trict, Ohio; House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

HONORABLE Sm: Being one of those dis- 
gusted sailors” aboard the landing ship that 
visited Washington on Armed Forces Day I 
would personally like to thank you for the 
interest you have shown in the senseless 
suffering imposed on Reserves. I read with 
interest a copy of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
for Thursday, May 24, that was received 
aboard this ship today and feel that there 
are still some things left unsaid. 

After the officers heard of the publicity 
given to their ship several of the boys they 
“believed” to be ringleaders or troublemak- 
ers were actually threatened—and for 
what? —simply speaking the truth about 
matters that should never be permitted to 
exist. 
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The hundreds of people who visited the 
ship at Washington probably thought it a 
clean, well-run ship. Well at least that was 
the impression we were told to sell to the 
public. Actually the crew slaved from sunrise 
to sunset to repaint and put the vessel in 
good order for weeks before our arrival in 
Washington. 

The recreation room, with its couches, 
television set, radio, record player and rec- 
ords, that was beautified by the crew's Sun- 
day labor is now being turned back into a 
troop compartment. The crew is again pro- 
viding the labor. 

Months ago approximately $150 worth of 
records were purchased with the crew's wel- 
fare and recreation money, but as yet the 
crew has not seen, more or less heard, the 
records. A certain chief petty officer felt the 
crew’s welfare and recreation money was be- 
ing misused, but when he tried to start an 
inquiry he was promptly transferred from 
the ship. I have been told that he was also 
threatened at the time and told to mind his 
own business by one of the officers. Yet his 
only wrong was to try to see if the enlisted 
man’s money was being misappropriated or 
not. 

Just recently over $1,500 was spent on a 
carpet for.the officers’ wardroom. This carpet 
was purchased in Washington, not through 
naval channels, and laid several days before 
the authorization to do so was obtained from 
the Bureau. Yet while these officers, who 
were made gentlemen by an act of Congress, 
are walking on their soft carpet the Reserves 
stand in line for breakfast in the morning 
only to receive one small ladle of milk. How 
much milk could be purchased for $1,500? 

If the public knew all these facts could 
there be any doubt in their minds as to why 
the Reserves are disgusted and fed up? In 
the meantime we must go on enduring hard- 
ships to suffice the desires of a few, not 
knowing when or how we will be released 
from a service into which we were involun- 
tarily conscripted. I can assure you any in- 
terest you show in this miserable matter is 
and will be deeply appreciated by all Reserves 
and their loved ones. 

Very sincerely yours. 

May 28, 1951. 
Representative AYRES, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: I have just read your statement 
on Navy gets cheap labor by calling up in- 
active reservists and feel that you have 
taken a step in the right direction. This 
is a subject which is discussed with a great 
deal of vehemence on this ship. The crew 
is composed of a number of reservists, most 
of whom were in an inactive status in the 
Navy as a result of the Second World War. 

We feel that it was an unfair move to call 
up the reservists, especially the inactive, 
when the Navy is continually referring to 
the fact that they have a waiting list of men 
wishing to volunteer for a term of duty. 

The leaders of this country are continu- 
ally referring to the need for economical 
spending. The recall of reservists who must 
be retrained is not an economical move 
when there are those who are begging to be 
taken into the Navy for training. It would 
seem that it would be more economical to 
train a man who will spend a full term of 
duty in the Navy than to retrain a Reserve 
who may be released after a comparatively 
short time. 

Please understand that this does not ex- 
press an unwillingness on our part to defend 
our country in time of need, but at present 
there does not appear to be the need so 
dramatically played up by some citizens of 
this country for full mobilization. / 

We realize that the primary objective is 
world peace and the suppression of aggres- 
sors. We stand ready to serve this cause 
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when the need arises and in the most use- 
ful and efficient capacity. At the present 
time the industry of the country is in dire 
need of capable men to fill responsible posi- 
tions. There are men serving aboard this 
and other ships who hold college degrees and 
various skills who are capable of filling these 
positions. These men have been recalled to 
active duty and have had no opportunity to 
apply these abilities. This in itself seems to 
be a waste of manpower. 

There are also our personal interests which 
we have been asked to put aside. These per- 
sonal interests consists of marriage and 
home life which have been constantly post- 
poned due to war, education, and various 
other reasons. There are a sufficient num- 
ber of young men, without previous military 
experience, being called into service to fill 
the needs of the military without calling the 
older veterans, interrupting their lives again. 

When the program for the release of the 
Reserves, both active and inactive, is con- 
sidered, we ask that if you can in any way 
consider these, our thoughts and interests, 
and help speed up the release of reservists 
called involuntarily. 

I, being from Missouri, intend to write to 
the Representative from that State and ask 
my family to do the same. This may help 
in any action you may begin though I real- 
ize one or two letters may not be sufficient 
to bring about action by Representatives. 

There are others in the crew who feel as 
I do and have asked that they be permitted 
to sign this letter. Each one has expressed 
the intention of writing to the Represent- 
atives from their home States asking their 
support in any action which may be taken 
in this matter. They are also going to write 
their families asking that they do the same. 

We all appreciate your interest in the 
young men of this country and feel sure 
that those men who have not had the oppor- 
tunity to read your statement would feel as 
we do. 

Very truly yours. 


Advocates of the St. Lawrence Seaway 
Are Using the Steel Industry as a 
Smoke Screen in Their Desperate 
Efforts To Bolster Their Flimsy Argu- 
ments in Support of the Proposed Inter- 
national Ditch 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 6, 1951 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, the 
New Orleans (La.) States in an editorial 
in the March 19, 1951, issue exposes the 
phony arguments of the proponents of 
the St. Lawrence seaway. 

'The editorial follows: 


St. LAWRENCE SEAWAY Has NEW ANGLE 


To hear champions of the proposed St. 
Lawrence seaway and power project tell it, 
if the United States doesn’t hurry and team 
up with Canada to build it, the United 
States steel industry will be forced to shut 
down. And that, as anyone knows, would be 
curtains for this world power. 

Just fail to rush through the project and 
you’re handing over the 48 States, the Terri- 
tories, and the rest of the world to the Krem- 
lin. Or so the champions want you to 
believe, 


Ever since someone first had the pleasant 
dream of ocean liners docking at Duluth, 
Minn., tho seaway’s construction has been 
urgent—to the proponents. It was urgent 
back in depression days because it could soak 
up all the surplus manpower in sort of a 
super de luxe international WPA. 

Then, in 1941, it was clear to seaway parti- 
sans that World War II couldn’t be won 
without help of the project. But the war 
was won without it. And even if work had 
started on it in 1941, it probably wouldn't 
have been completed before 1946 or 1947. 

Now the latest urgency on the perennial 
project is-the steel angle. Soon the steel 
industry will be in its death throes, accord- 
ing to seaway fans, for want of iron ore. 
The only way out is to bring Labrador ore 
to America’s Ruhr. 

So we're out of iron ore? Responsible 
estimates are that high-quality ores in the 
Great Lakes area are large enough in volume 
to run the steel industry for 23 years. More- 
over, lower grade taconite ore, on which 
research is now under way, is in unlimited 
supply. Mining Engineering figures it to 
be u cheaper source of iron than ore freighted 
in from remote Labrador. 

From the standpoint of electric power 
generated, the project would add less than 
10 percent of the power resources of one 
State—New York. And that State is far 
from wildly enthusiastic about the whole 
scheme. The power phase is scarcely palat- 
able to communities who have discovered, 
as New Orleans has in recent days, that 
public power can take industries away from 
a community by dangling below-cost elec- 
tricity as bait. 

Estimates of the cost of the St. Lawrence 
program are an eye opener, too. Three 
years ago, before inflation had run its course, 
the Government’s guess was that this coun- 
try's share would be $605,203,000 for a 27- 
foot channel. Yet 30 of 32 steamship com- 
panies said, when queried, that they would 
not be able to use a waterway that shallow. 
Dig it to 35 feet and the cost to the United 
States, based on 1948 prices, would be nearly 
$2,000,000,000—actually, $1,919,191,000. 

Proponents of the seaway would prefer 
that people not raise the question of its 
vulnerability. They would gloss over the 
fact that this far-northern area is within 
reach of long-range Soviet bombers which 
are capable of delivering atomic bombs. 
One bomb on one of the waterway’s many 
locks and the whole system would be ren- 
dered useless. Building of the project would 
be in strange contradiction to the avowed 
defense plan of decentralization. 

With the American economy strained at 
the seams, what with underwriting every- 
thing from the Korean War effort to rearma- 
ment of most of the world outside the Rus- 
sian orbit, and what with the Truman ad- 
ministration’s refusal to trim unessential 
spending, can the Nation stand the luxury 
of a seaway, necessary neither for the steel 
industry nor for power generation, within 
ronge of transpolar bombers, and icebound 
5 months each year? 


Prayers for Peace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 
HON. STYLES BRIDGES 
OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, June 7, 1951 
Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I ask 


unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recor excerpts from the Memorial 
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Day address of Herve J. L'Heureux, at 
Freeport, Long Island, N. Y., on May 30, 
1951, and also the article entitled Pray- 
ers for Peace Vital Now,“ by Constantine 
Brown, which appeared in the Evening 
Star of May 30, 1951. 

Mr. L'Heureux is a native of Manches- 
ter, N. H., and is an able and distin- 
guished member of the United States 
Foreign Service. He is one of New 
Hampshire’s outstanding citizens, and 
one in whom we feel great pride. Icom- 
mend his address and Mr. Brown’s article 
to the attention of all Senators. 

There being no objections, the excerpts 
and article were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 


Excerpts From MEMORIAL DAY ADDRESS OF 
Herve J. L'HEUREUX aT FREEPORT, LONG IS- 
LAND, N. Y., May 30, 1951 


Individuals, national, and world leaders, 
even entire nations come and go, but God 
lives on forever. He never abdicates. His 
reign is supreme, continuing, and eternal. 
Individuals, as well as nations, are depend- 
ent upon Him for guidance, strength, health, 
and for life itself. His guidance and His 
assistance are available to us through prayer 
and righteous living. 

Tht prayers-for-peace movement is not an 
organization. It is simply an idea, an effort 
toward the establishment of an American 
custom—perhaps, eventually, an internation- 
al custom—whereby all men, women, and 
children who believe in God would pause for 
1 minute, in the midst of their daily task, 
at 12 o’clock noon each day and, raising 
their heart and mind toward God, ask Him 
to help us adjust our international differ- 
ences to enable the nations of the world 
to secure an equitable and abiding peace. 
Each person is free to pray in his own way 
and according to his own faith. 

During this brief period of silent prayer, 
one might ask God to protect the men in our 
Armed Forces; forgive us our sins and 
strengthen our faith in Him to enable us to 
live a better life; guide our destiny as a 
Nation; give our leaders the necessary wis- 
dom and courage to discharge their respon- 
sibilities; enlighten our enemies and deter 
them from carrying out their evil designs; 
and bless our people and those associated 
with us in this critical crusade to the end 
that, with His assistance and the righteous 
efforts of the free nations of the world, 
liberty, Justice, and peace might prevail here 
on earth, 

The ultimate determining factor in the 
success of our cause is not the degree of our 
actual and potential military might as a 
Nation, nor of the number of other nations 
associated with us, for we will only be able to 
win and to survive if we have God on our 
side. He and He alone holds the key to our 
success. Prayers are not appeasement. 
Prayers are not a substitute for adequate 
military preparedness. There can be no 
compromise with communism. There can 
be no appeasement. Force must be met with 
force when it is initiated by the enemies of 
God. But prayers are an indispensable part 
of our preparedness and of our defense. 
Faith and religious fervor furnish the tem- 
per that is required in our armaments and 
in the character of our fighting men to 
assure victory. Joan of Arc is a vivid ex- 
ample. She had no knowledge of military 
strategy. But she had an abiding faith in 
God and she managed to instill that faith in 
her fellow countrymen which proved suf- 
cient to enable them to turn the tide of 
battle and to achieve victory. 

The political situation of the world is too 
complex to be solved by the finite mind of 
man, without the assistance of Almighty 
God. Our leaders are badly in need of our 
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prayers. Let us not shirk our individual 
obligations. As it is the civic responsibility 
of every citizen to vote, to abide by the laws 
of his country, and to bear arms when re- 
quired to do so, it is equally the spiritual 
duty of every citizen, who believes in God, to 
pray for divine guidance and assistance when 
his country is in peril. In my opinion, his 
failure to do so renders him as great a slacker 
as he who refuses, unjustifiably, to bear 
arms. The prayer potential of God's crea- 
tures, if resorted to with a determination 
to improve our moral life, should be suffi- 
cient to restore peace. 

It is this underlying thought that gave 
birth to the prayers-for-peace movement. 
It was initiated by a group of American vet- 
erans of the First World War at Manchester, 
N. H., October 28, 1948. The movement has 
since been endorsed by at least 2,380 groups 
in this country. These groups include ex- 
servicemen and auxiliaries, 979; service 
clubs, 27; fraternal societies, 138; student 
bodies and alumnae, 415; church lay-groups, 
442; business firms, 264; Federal employees, 
19; and others, 96. In addition many thou- 
sands -of individuals have indicated their 
adherence to this daily practice. While this 
has been most encouraging, considerable 
more work remains to be done if the move- 
ment is to achieve its purpose. 

The world has never been in greater need 
of prayer. The free nations need God's guid- 
ance in their efforts to stop the impending 
avalanche of armed conflicts in the various 
areas of the globe. They certainly should 
seek the benefit of God’s grace and of His 
blessing to eradicate the cancerous growth 
of communism with which the world is 
afflicted, and to restore law and order among 
the society of nations. 

To achieve this our entire Nation should 
be called to spiritual arms. Let us unite 
daily, as suggested by the prayers-for-peace 
movement, in a moment of silent prayer, In 
this dark hour in the world’s history, let 
every leader—spiritual, civic, industrial, and 
business—and every newspaper publisher, 
television speaker, and radio commentator 
take it upon himself to issue this call to all 
persons of good will who believe in God. 
Let us in this way proclaim our dependency 
upon God. Thus we will effect a complete 
spiritual mobilization. Then, with God's 
guidance, and in union with Him, let us ac- 
cept the challenge of His enemies. Let us 
not fear, for in union with God the free 
nations of the earth cannot fail. 

The prayers-for-peace movement has been 
and will remain purely an individual move- 
ment. As a prominent businessman in Cali- 
fornia has advised: “The job now is to spread 
this movement through all the media of mass 
organizational society without giving the 
idea itself the shape or character of another 
particular organization.” Let each of us 
who has faith in God, and who believes in 
the efficacy of prayer, appoint himself a com- 
mittee or agency of one to acquaint others 
with the prayers-for-peace movement and 
what is intended to be achieved through it. 
And let us pray, particularly, for those who 
have been required to pay the supreme sac- 
rifice because of our failure, as individuals, 
to abide by the law of God in our daily laws. 


[From the Washington Evening Star of May 
30, 1951] 

PRAYERS FOR PEACE VITAL Now—Morat COUR- 
AGE, FAITH AND BELIEF IN Gop WILL LEAD 
NATION TO FINAL VICTORY AGAINST ATHE- 
18110 FOE 

(By Constantine Brown) 

In the midst of the world crisis, which is 
due more to lack of moral courage, faith, 
and belief in God than to any outward 
causes, a little-known State Department 


Official, Herve J. L'Heureux, started alone and 


with no support but his own deep religious 
belief, a prayer-for-peace movement. 

It was launched modestly on October 28, 
1948, by a group of American war veterans 
at Manchester, N. H. It is a simple idea: 
All those having complete confidence in God 
pause for a minute in the midst of their 
daily tasks and pray for guicance from the 
Almighty. 

This unadvertised movement, which has 
no financial backing, has gained momentum 
rapidly. In August 1950, more than 1,600 
organizations, made up of people of all 
creeds, had pledged themselves to this sim- 
ple observance. By the end-of April 1951 
the number of groups which had endorsed 
this movement had risen to 2,380, 

The movement has spread by word of 
mouth, and without fanfare or publicity. 
The principal followers are veterans’ or- 
ganizations, which number 835. 

The prayer-for-peace movement requires 
no mass meetings. It is the simplest thing 
in the world. It asks all those who re- 
alize that the world lacks faith in this age 
of materialism to stop in the midst of their 
daily endeavors to say, in their own way, a 
1-minute prayer to the Almighty. 

Fundamentally the present world conflict 
is one between atheism and faith in God. 
The basic creed of communism is the denial 
of God and recognition of rank materialism. 
When Lenin came into power in Russia he 
attacked first the places of worship and their 
ministers. 

This reporter was a witness in a Moscow 
church in 1918 to an orgy which was taking 
place behind a transparent screen showing 
God and Christ. The Reds were performing 
in the same manner as drunken czarist 
guard officers. 

Lenin ordered the murder of ministers, 
priests, and rabbis. Places of worship were 
transformed into stables, saloons, or brothels. 
The Red messiah and his cohorts realized 
that in order to dominate the 180,000,000 
decent Russian people they must compel 
them to deny God and religion. 

It the last two or three decades the God- 
fearing West also began to rely more on ma- 
terial than spiritual values. It was a kind 
of snobbishness in certain educated classes 
in these countries to adhere to atheism. This 
resulted in a loss of faith which extended 
even to the self-reliance of these nations in 
their own power to ward off the threat of 
communism in whatever form it manifests 
itself. 

Nations lose sight of the fact that deep 
bellef—and prayer—alone can lead them to 
victory. We have had such examples re- 
cently in Korea, where American boys have 
massed before their chaplains on the battle- 
field and prayed with a fervor they seldom 
possessed as civilians at home. History is 
full of examples in which God-fearing 
armies, inferior in equipment, training, and 
numbers, succeeded in overcoming the 
enemy. 

The French armies under Count Jean Du- 
nois in the fifteenth century were a defeated 
rabble before Orleans when the maid, Joan 
of Arc, appeared. She was a peasant girl 
who had only faith on her side. She prayed 
for the winds to shift and thus enable the 
French military leader to move his forces on 
the Loire to attack and deliver Orleans. 
Her prayers were heard, the winds shifted, 
and the demoralized and near-mutinous 
forces of Dunois, with new faith in them- 
selves, attacked the impregnable fortress and 
defeated the British. 

Cromwell’s Round Heads, laughed at by 
the cavaliers of Charles the First and de- 
scribed by them as a hymn-singing motley 
crowd, defeated the king's trained soldiers 
just because they were determined to win 
or die. They believed deeply that they were 
serving God in ridding England of the lustful 
and corrupt monarch. And they won against 
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what in those days was considered over- 
whelming odds. 

Lack of faith in our own strength now is 
perceptible in Washington too. This re- 
porter heard most painful speeches on the 
floor of the Senat> 2 weeks ago. One Sen- 
ator, who carried on the administration’s 
fight against the strategy of General Mac- 
Arthus, took the floor to warn his colleagues 
that we must exert the utmost caution in 
dealing with the atheistic enemy in the Far 
East, lest “tomorrow morning this very Cap- 
itol of ours, this very Chamber where we 
are sitting today, be smashed to smithereens 
by Russian planes.” 

It was a painful demonstration, not of lack 
of faith in God but of faith in ourselves. The 
two go together. George Washington went 
down on his knees and prayed before going 
to battle in the darkest hour of our coun- 
try. He suffered set-backs, but eventually 
won because he and his men believed in God 
and the cause for which they were fighting. 

It might possibly be useful if some of our 
own Senators and Representatives decided to 
join the 2,380 groups which have adhered 
to Mr. L'Heureux’ prayer-for-peace move- 
ment. Prayers alone may not give us peace 
when we are fighting a godless enemy. But 
prayers will give us that confidence in our- 
selves which so many of our leaders seem to 
lack at present and will lead us to final vic- 
tory and lasting peace. 


The Struggle Against Inflation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, June 7, 1951 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to insert in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recor» the remarks I made 
before the annual national convention of 
the American Federation of Musicians, 
dealing with the relation between the 
world struggle and the necessary strug- 
gle against inflation on the home front. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


ADDRESS BY HERBERT H. LEHMAN, OF NEw YORK, 
BEFORE THE NATIONAL CONVENTION OF THE 
AMERICAN FEDERATION OF MUSICIANS, HOTEL 
COMMODORE, New YORK City, JUNE 6, 1951 


I have looked forward to this occasion. 
When I accepted the invitation of your presi- 
dent to address this union, I knew I would 
be talking to one of the oldest, strongest, 
and most responsible unions in America. It 
gives me great pleasure to do so. 

I know of your fine and patriotic works. I 
know of your notable contribution in pro- 
viding, without charge, entertainment and 
music for our troops in their camps and 
training stations and in their combat posts 
overseas, to patients in hospitals and insti- 
tutions, to our great philanthropic organi- 
zations, and to millions of people in other 
lands over the facilities of the Voice of 
America. 

For all these and many other activities, 
your union and its members deserve public 
praise and recognition. 

But I did not come here today to praise 
your union. My purpose is to talk about our 
common problems, at home and abroad. As 
a Member of the Senate I must deal with 
these problems daily. As citizens and as 
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trade-unionists, you are as much concerned 
with these problems as I. 

Today every man, woman, and child is af- 
fected by the daily developments in Wash- 
ington and in the world. A bill passed in 
Congress, or a riot in Iran, may affect the 
lives of each cne of you as powerfully as an 
important ineident in your own family. We 
cannot escape these effects. Today there is 
no place to hide from either the atom bomb 
of war or the atom bomb of inflation, to men- 
tion but two of our present problems. 

The major effort of our country in world 
affairs today is for peace. We fight in Korea 
for peace. Your Government and the ad- 
ministration headed by our courageous Presi- 
dent, Harry S. Truman, strive and struggle 
for peace. That is their dominating aspira- 
tion and purpose. 

Recently an episode of dramatic and al- 
most tragic nature hes taken place in our 
country. The forces for peace were suddenly 
assaulted, within our own land, by forces 
who demanded a program of action which 
might easily plunge us, willy-nilly, into all- 
out war. That course—as has now been 
clearly shown—would have exposed us to 
the certain risk of the wrong war, in the 
wrong place, at the wrong time, against the 
wrong enemy. 

We were urged to take these actions even 
though they were desperately opposed by our 
world partners—our friends and allies in the 
free world. But some public figures in this 
country demanded that we follow this 
course, even if we had to “go it alone.” The 
tragic danger of such a policy is now obvious. 

We have, I think, survived that danger. 
We now appreciate—at least most of us do— 
that ouz only hope for success against the 
brutal, insidious forces of Soviet imperialism 
is to build a solid and united front in the 
free world—a force that, united in strength 
and in purpose, can successfully oppose 
aggression and maintain world peace. 

The continued fighting in Korea, with its 
consequent cost in American casualties, nec- 
essarily clutches at our hearts. But this cost 
must be borne if we would save the immeas- 
urably greater cost of an all-out war in 
which we might face, alone, the preponder- 
ant evil forces of the world, with the rest 
of mankind either neutral or neutralized. 

We can hope and we shou'd work for an 
honorable settlement of the fighting in Korea 
in the near future. But we cannot hope 
for an early settlement of the entire world 
struggle against Soviet imperialism. The 
worst way to achieve such a settlement 
would be by all-out war. A settlement by 
all-out war—if such a war were provoked by 
us—would be disastrous to us and to the 
entire cause of world freedom. 

If all-out war is forced upon us—and I 
pray to God that we can honorably avoid 
it—we will not solve the basic problems of 
the world by military victory. We will re- 
tain those same problems, in aggravated 
form. 

Of course, we may be forced into total 
war. And if we are, we must be prepared 
to win, and we must win, for our national 
survival, and for the survival of civilization. 

But let us not delude ourselves into think- 
ing that by war we can solve the basic prob- 
lems which press down upon us. 

The world’s basic economic problems—in- 
adequate production and maldistribution of 
that which is produced—cannot be solved by 
armies. A new holocaust of destruction such 
as a third world war would provide us with 
new problems of such magnitude as would 
make those of the present seem puny by 
comparison. 

And the second fundamental problem of 
the present period—the problem of ideology 
—of spiritual discontent and unrest—will 
loom even larger unless we can show, in this 
period, that the values of freedom and de- 
mocracy can bind the people of the world 
together in a front so strong that all-out war 
can be turned aside and avoided. 


This is the challenge we face. We cannot, 
we dare not fail to meet and overcome it. 

However, I did not set out today to make 
a speech on world affairs. We have all been 
hearing so much of world affairs and of for- 
eign policy, that we have paid too little 
attention to the home front—even to those 
aspects which affect and even control our 
capacity to make a maximum contribution 
to the struggle for world peace. 

While we have been concentrating our ef- 
forts on the great debate on foreign policy, 
the enemies of progress in domestic affairs— 
the reactionary forces and their fellow 
travelers—have not been idle. 

They have succeeded in the House of Rep- 
resentatives in slashing funds for public 
housing, reducing that program to just a 
faint shadow of its already inadequate self. 

They have succeeded, also in the House, 
in attaching amendments to the Interior De- 
partment appropriation bill to cut the heart 
out of our public waterpower program, by 
forbidding the construction of publicly- 
owned transmission lines. 

They have thus far blocked the defense 
housing bill. 

They have thus far blocked the St. Law- 
rence Seaway and Power Project Bill. 

They have thus far blocked the bill to 
establish and expand public health units in 
areas where public health services do not now 
. or are madequate to meet the public 
need. 

They have thus far blocked the bill to 
provide for the training of more doctors and 
nurses. 

Some of us in Congress are deeply con- 
cerned over these developments. We are 
working to expedite action on those bills 
which are blocked, and to undo the ruinous 
effects of the unwise amendments which 
have been approved. I hope we will be at 
least partially successful. 

But we in Congress cannot succeed unless 
the voters of all parties indicate their alarm 
at these trends, and their interest in having 
them reversed. You must raise your voices 
or our efforts will be in vain. 

I consider the matters I have mentioned— 
and this is but a very partial list—to be of 
paramount importance for the welfare of 
our country. I consider them vital for the 
defense of our country. 

The development of cheap waterpower is 
necessary not only for the welfare of our 
people, but for the expansion of our pro- 
ductive facilities to turn out the weapons 
for war and the weapons for peace. 

An adequate public housing program is 
necessary to supplement private construction 
so that our fellow citizens can live in decent 
houses, and bring up their children in decent, 
healthful surroundings. This is a necessary 
expense for the present, and an essential 
investment for the future. To kill this pro- 
gram would be wasteful of our most precious 
national resources—the health and content- 
ment of our people. 

While the reactionary elements in Con- 
gress slash away at funds for public health, 
public power, and public housing—under 
the guise of economy—they move very slow- 
ly, indeed, to tax the unprecedented profits 
of big business. 

In the second half of 1950, American cor- 
porations made an average of 17.5 percent 
profit, after taxes, on the investments of their 
stockholders. In one of the largest indus- 
tries these profits, for the last quarter of 
1950, after taxes, amounted to 25 percent. 
But no new taxes have yet been enacted to 
tap these profits, made possible by the de- 
fense effort. 

The reactionary elements demand a halt 
to expenditures for the security, health, and 
welfare of the people, but they raise no 
outcry against the current practice of exor- 
bitant tax amortization; yet, by this means, 
$2,500,000,000 of tax waivers have been 
granted to 20 companies for the purpose of 
plant expansion in the last 6 months. 
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I mention these matters only in passing, 
to indicate the mood and tone of what is 
going on in Congress and in the country in 
these troubled days. 

As far as I am concerned, the health, wel- 
fare, and economic security of the men, 
women, and children on the home front are 
inseparable from the security and welfare 
of our boys in Korea, in Germany, Japan, and 
elsewhere. The health and strength of our 
people at home gives power to our arms 
abroad. What weakens the body inevitably 
weakens the hands. 

In discussing our home-front problems, I 
have not yet mentioned the paramount prob- 
lem of all—inflation. In this problem, labor 
has a deep and primary interest. Of course, 
it is not your exclusive interest, since every 
American is intimately affected and con- 
cerned. 

All but a few are affected adversely. 

There are some few who profit, tempo- 
rarily, by inflation, They raise prices and 
make huge profits. They buy up and hoard 
scarce materials. Their inventories go up 
in price. By calculated turn-over and deft 
dealing in the commodity markets, they grow 
richer. 

Real estate booms. Houses and land are 
bought, sold, and resold at fancy profits. 

All values are placed in jeopardy through 
inflation. All wealth is endangered. Above 
all, the very structure of the Nation is placed 
in peril. 

Government costs zoom upward. Taxes do 
not keep pace with expenditures. 

Secretary of Defense George Marshall testi- 
fied before a Senate committee recently 
that price increases over the past year have 
cost the Defense Department $7,000,000,000 
on just a part of our war needs. That is the 
amount the Defense Departments paid be- 
yond what they would have paid if prices 
had remained at their pre-Korean levels. 

The people must now pay these billions 
of dollars through added taxes or reduce 
the procurement of vitally needed defense 
materials. 

This figure is only for defense expendi- 
tures. The entire national cost of inflation 
is immeasurably greater, 

Prices have now leveled off to some extent. 
The imposition of controls by the Govern- 
ment, along with the operation of certain 
basic economic factors, have, at least tem- 
porarily, stopped the rise in prices. We must 
make certain that they do not rise again. 

A year ago Congress passed a Defense Pro- 
duction Act which contained authority to 
establish controls over prices, wages, raw 
materials, credit, and other inflationary 
factors. 

At the beginning of this year the first 
price controls were put into effect. I believe 
the imposition of these controls was overdue. 

I believe that the officials in charge of 
our economic stabilization program could 
have used the authority given them by Con- 
gress more firmly and effectively—and earlier. 
The amount of inflation we have had in the 
past year could have been minimized. 

But I know it is extremely difficult to set 
up the administrative machinery for so com- 
plex a job as economic stabilization. In 
some respects that job has been well done; 
in others it has not been done well; and, of 
course, the anti-inflation law Congress 
passed in 1950 was, at best, inadequate. 

At first the officials in charge of economic 
stabilization and mobilization were not in- 
clined to pay much attention to the views 
of organized labor. There was too much big 
business and not enough representation of 
organized labor, the farmers, and small 
business. 

All that is now on the road to change. 
Today Labor is well represented in the coun- 
cils and in the operation of mobilization 
and stabilization programs. The viewpoint 
of Labor is being given careful consideration. 
This change is due to the efforts of organized 
labor, the support of the public, and the deep 
sense of justice of President Truman. 
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Of course, I have no authority for pre- 
dicting that the economic control program 
is going to be satisfactory and fair to Labor 
from now on. I do not know. But all indi- 
cations are that Labor, like other groups, will 
be able to make its viewpoint heard—from 
the inside—in the councils of the Nation. 

All this, however, is predicated on the as- 
sumption that there is going to be an eco- 
nomic control program. At the moment, I 
cannot even predict that. 

On June 30 of this year, less than a month 
from now, the Defense Production Act of 
1950 expires and ceases to have any legal 
effect. Unless a new Defense Production Act 
is approved before then, or unless the old 
one is extended, the lid will be off and all 
controls will be scrapped. 

And at this moment there is a real danger 
that exactly this is going to happen. There 
are many in Washington and elsewhere who 
seek to make it happen. Unless we rouse 
ourselves and spring to action, it will 
happen. 

I can tell you also that beginning about 3 

months from now, greatly increased infla- 
tionary pressures of tremendous force and 
magnitude are going to be felt in this 
country. 
Much of the inflationary impact up to now 
has been from the buying up of scarce ma- 
terials, hoarding, plant expansion, and 
strategic stockpiling by the Government. 
Actual production is only beginning to roll 
into high gear. By the fall of this year, 
however, factories will begin turning out 
machines and goods for defense at a really 
rapid rate. 

If we do not have a strong and adequate 
economic control law on the books—ade- 
quate in all its aspects, with good provisions 
for price, rent, credit, wage and material 
controls—we are going to have very serious 
economic trouble. We could have economic 
chaos. 

We will need not only the controls now 
in effect but some new controls. And we 
will need to have in reserve authority for 
controls, such as rationing, which we hope 
will not be needed but which must be ready 
to be used if needed, 

If world events require us to turn our par- 
tial mobilization into full mobilization, it 
will be a sad day for this country, if the 
necessary controls are not on the statute 
books. 

But today, less than a month before the 
expiration date of the present Defense Pro- 
duction Act, the legislative situation is not 
on the point of solution but of dissolution. 

The authority to mobilize the national 
economy, to allocate scarce materials, to con- 
trol prices, to stabilize wages and rents, to 
control credits, and to expand production is 
in danger of lapsing. 

The legislation to extend and improve that 
authority is in danger of defeat or disfigure- 
ment, 

Powerful interests, headed by the National 
Association of Manufacturers and the United 
States Chamber of Commerce, have mobilized 
against this legislation, The spokesmen for 
these groups, I am convinced, do not ade- 
quately represent the interests of the busi- 
ness community of this country. 

Most businessmen to whom I have talked 
recognize that controls must be retained and 
strengthened for the critical period ahead, 
although there are, of course, valid differ- 
ences of opinion as to the details of this 
complex legislation. 

The spokesmen for certain special inter- 
ests, however, say that we must have no 
direct controls. They want no controls over 
prices. Of course, they want no controls 
over profits. They are even willing to forego 
controls over wages provided there is no 
control over prices. 

Powerful special interests say they want 
to restore a free economy. I believe with all 
my heart in a free economy. But a free econ- 
omy must be a fair economy—an economy 


which serves the interests of the Nation as 
a whole, not one which permits exploitation 
by a privileged few. 

Some say piously that the way to keep 
prices down is to let them alone, to remove 
controls. Well, my friends, most of us re- 
member only 5 years ago, when the op- 
ponents of price control said exactly the 
same thing. Do you recall what happened? 

In 5 months after June 15, 1946, the cost 
of living went up at a rate of 30 percent for 
the year. Food prices went up at a rate of 
60 percent. Meat prices went up at a rate 
of 154 percent. And that was in a period 
of reconversion from war, instead of conver- 
sion to defense, 

Of course, very few Members of Congress 
today openly advocate the lifting of all con- 
trols. Most of the reactionary-minded Mem- 
bers of Congress are for controls, as long as 
they are made unworkable. 

The real hope of the reactionaries is to 
defeat this legislation by delay, to amend it 
to death, and then to blame inflation on the 
party in power. 

This must not happen. You must not let 
it happen. I and many of my colleagues are 
determined not to let it happen, if we can 
provent it. 

We want workable economic mobilization 
legislation—fair to labor, fair to business, 
fair to the farmer, but, above all, fair to the 
country. All of us will need to make sacri- 
fices. But I am determined, as far as it is 
within my power, to insure, that a few sec- 
tors of the population are not compelled to 
make the whole sacrifice and the others, 
none. 

I am just one Member of the Senate. I 
am not even a member of the Banking and 
Currency Committee, which handles this leg- 
islation. But I will do everything I can to 
insure that the Government has adequate 
authority to keep prices down, to stabilize 
wages, to control credit, to impose taxes, to 
allocate scarce materials, and to do every- 
thing needed to protect this country and all 
its people—and to protect the freedom-lov- 
ing world—against the cruel effects of in- 
flation. > 

The shoe will pinch, but it much pinch all 
equally, and it must not be intolerable for 
any. 

We have a large group in our country who 
live on fixed incomes—wives and children 
of servicemen who must live on small allow- 
ances, widows, orphans, and retired pen- 
sioners. They have been the most neglected 
and helpless victims of inflation. They must 
be protected against any further inflation. 

Where and as possible, prices must be 
rolled back to relieve these sufferers. 

Price and wage controls must be main- 
tained. 

Authority must be included for the Gov- 
ernment to build plants where it is necessary 
to expand vital production if private enter- 
prise is unable or unwilling to do the job 
or where unreasonable depreciation is de- 
manded, 

Authority must be included to maintain 
adequate rent control and to restore it 
where it has been removed, in areas where 
housing is short, and rents begin to go up 
sharply. 

Authority must be included to restrict 
bank credit as well as consumer credit. 

Authority must be included tə allocate 
scarce materials in a manner that will be 
fair to the little fabricator as well as to the 
large. 

These and other essential provisions must 
be included in the new Defense Production 
Act. 

This is among the most vital of our im- 
mediate tasks. On the home front it is at 
this moment the most important job we 
have—to see that this legislation in adequate 
form, is enacted, now. 

1 call upon all of you to mobilize your 
resources and use all your influence to this 
end, 
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The security of our country, in these peril- 
ous times, depends upon the maintenance of 
a stable economy at home. The peace and 
security of the world depend upon it. Our 
chances for victory in the long and deadly 
struggle in which we are now engaged rest 
upon this legislation. 

I make no glib promises of special benefits 
for you or your members, from this legis- 
lation or from any other of the must“ meas- 
ures which need to be enacted at this session 
of Congress. You would not expect me to 
do so. There is nothing before us except 
sacrifice. But we can take pride in sacrifice, 
if it is equally shared. 

We shall do our best to protect the welfare 
of our people, their health and their security, 
while we defend our country against its ene- 
mies, internal and external. We will do our 
best to defend our liberties against assault 
from without or subversion from within. 
We must guard more vigilantly against the 
hysteria which denies to our own citizens 
the rights we fight to preserve in the world, 

With a full measure of courage and resolu- 
tion and faith in democracy and in America, 
we go forward to peace and to victory. I 
know we will not fail. 


Memorial Day Sermon by Rev. J. Clyde 
Mohler 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRY FLOOD BYRD 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, June 7, 1951 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorp a sermon 
delivered by the Reverend J. Clyde 
Mohler, pastor of the Berryville Pres- 
byterian Church, at the Memorial Day 
exercises in Green Hill Cemetery, 
Berryville, Va., May 27, 1951. i 

There being no objection, the sermon 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Text: Psalm 20: 5, “In the name of our 
God we will set up our banners.” 

We stand here today to honor all those 
who have served our great Nation in her 
hour of need. To pay tribute to those brave 
souls who: paid dearly that we might enjoy 
the fruits of “life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness.” We stand here today as living 
citizens of this great Nation, under God, that 
we might take a backward glance to see what 
has made us great as a nation. We stand 
here today that we might find new hope, 
courage, and devotion, that we might press 
forward, in the strength of God, to the ends 
which He has set before us. We stand here 
today convinced that only that nation which 
is following the course which God has re- 
vealed as holy, right, and good, can continue 
to survive and prosper. Any nation follow- 
ing any other course will soon be led to 
the precipice of oblivion. 

In the scripture I read to you from the 
twentieth Psalm you find the faith of David 
in his God and His power revealed. Again 
let me read, “We will rejoice in Thy salva- 
tion, and in the name of our God we will set 
up our banners. Now know I that the Lord 
saveth His anointed; He will hear him from 
His holy heaven with the saving strength of 
His right hand. Some trust in chariots, 
and some in horses; but we will remember 
the name of the Lord our God.” 

As we take a backward glance at our 
Nation, we see a progress and development 
unequalled in so short a time in any nation. 
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Surely this did not happen by chance. We 
cannot say that the United States of Amer- 
ica is a historical accident. Rather we find 
that “in the name of our God,” our banners 
have been set up. Our founding fathers at- 
tempting to build for time and generations 
to come a democracy; founded it on the solid 
rock of God’s truth, and the Christian faith. 
Having experienced the effects of tyranny 
and paganism, they knew that a land of 
freedom could not endure on the shifting 
sands of a godiess and secular society. They 
believed, “Except the Lord build the house, 
they labor in vain that build it; except the 
Lord keep the city, the watchman waketh 
but in vain” (Psalm 127: 1). 

We must believe the same or we are not 
worthy to enjoy the blessed privileges of our 
heritage bought with their great sacrifice. 
Complacently we often take our heritage for 
granted, ignoring the fact that it came to 
us because heroic men were willing to pay 
the price—men whose lives found their in- 
spiration in God’s truth, and whose daily 
living found guidance through the teachings 
of Jesus Christ. 

Today the world is faced with another 
philosophy of life, calling for the complete 
and total devotion of those accepting it. 
This is an enemy of Christianity, and one 
which seeks to undermine and destroy the 
very foundations upon which we have been 
able to build a nation equal to none in the 
world. 

In this critical hour we must rediscover 
the importance of the great concepts upon 
which our democracy rests; such as: a sense 
of personal responsibility to our God and to 
ou: fellow men, the worth of the individual, 
freedom, and respect for others. We must 
see that these grow out of man’s relationship 
with God in Christ, and are not self-sustain- 
ing. If they continue, they must be under- 
girded by those who maintain a faith in the 
wisdom, love, and power of an Almighty God, 
operating in an evil world. Let us not for- 
get, “Power is good, if he that uses it is 

* 


As we look to the future let us reecho the 
words that have come down to us: In the 
name of our God we will set up our banners.” 
Let us not only sing, “God bless America,” 
but give God the chance to do it by putting 
Him first in our hearts. 

A supreme loyalty to God and to Jesus 
Christ, and His teachings is what we need 
to preserve our Nation and keep it great. 
Man is going to have some kind of religion. 
If it is not faith in God and in Jesus Christ, 
he will make a god of his own dimensions, 
or substitute one that is passed on to him 
by someone else. Our founding fathers real- 
izing there was an allegiance to God which 
was much greater than that to the state, 
and the rulers of the moment, placed the 
freedom of choice as to belief in God in the 
individual. As citizens of America, it is our 
responsibility to make this important de- 
cision—for God. This is still America. But 
what is America, but people—people who 
have been protected, provided for, and led 
forward by Almighty God? 

In another nation many years ago there 
was a demonstration of the power of God. 
It was on Mount Carmel when Elijah prayed 
and fire came and consumed the sacrifice on 
the altar. He prefaced what he did by a 
clear-cut proposal to the people: “And Elijah 
came unto the people and said, ‘How long 
halt ye between two opinions? If the Lord 
be God, follow Him: but if Baal, then fol- 
low him’.” In the name of the Lord God, 
we have set up our Nation’s banners, are 
we going to desert Him now? Todo so means 
certain defeat. For it is not the strength 
of the foe, but the inner courage and 
strength of life that spells the difference 
between victory and defeat. 

I am thinking now of a young man who 
came from the fields into the army of his 


country One day, and there found the mili- 
tary force fearful before the threats of a 
heathen giant, who was defying both the 
army and their God. David, who later wrote 
the words of our text, approached this giant 
with five stones, and a slingshot. Physically 
unprotected, yet unafraid, he went up 
against a mighty man, 10 feet tall, wearing 
a coat of mail weighing 150 pounds, with a 
spear the head of which weighed 18 pounds. 
But David was victorious that day, for God 
was giving him courage and strength. His 
words challenge us today: “Thou cometh to 
me with a sword, and with a spear, and with 
a shield; but I come to thee, in the name of 
the Lord of Hosts, the God of the armies of 
Israel, whom thou hast defied.” It is this 
kind of loyalty and faith in God that is vital 
in America today. A man with such faith 
will not cringe before the dictator of the 
hour, but will obey God rather than men. 

There is a danger we are always heir to. 
That is neglect to live up to our best, and ful- 
fill our responsibilities in a democracy. The 
danger of feeling complacent, with a sense 
of self-importance, and self-sufficiency. Of 
trusting in the atom bomb, rather than in 
the God who made the atom, and revealed to 
men the secret of how to produce from it 
power—at will. Military preparedness is not 
enough—there must be spiritual prepared- 
ness also. “Some trust in chariots, and 
some in horses, but we will remember the 
name of the Lord our God.” 

We have been listening recently with great 
interest to the statements of our generals 
and high officials. These men charged with 
grave responsibilities in regard to the mili- 
tary forces of our Nation, do not overlook 
the importance of the spiritual. General 
Douglas MacArthur, has reiterated the fact 
that our problem is mainly a spiritual prob- 
lem. General Omar Bradley, wrote recently 
in one of our leading magazines, “A nation’s 
strength is not to be found in its treasury 
statements. It lies instead in the character 
of its people. The contest that We are en- 
gaged in today over the integrity of the in- 
dividual versus the integrity of the state is 
one that can conceivably last to the end of 
our lifetime. A democracy such as ours can- 
not be defeated in this struggle; it can only 
lose by default. It can only lose if our peo- 
ple deny through indifference and neglect 
their personal responsibilities for its secu- 
rity and growth. Our danger lies not so 
much in a fifth column whose enemy is 
avowed. It lies in a first column of well- 
meaning American citizens. A first column 
of unconscionable men who are 100 percent 
American in their daily protestations and 
10-percent citizens in their dally routine of 
neglect.” 

In the name of our God we have set up 
our banners, we must keep God in the first 
place in our hearts. Then by our manner of 
life and by our teaching help our children to 
put Him first in their hearts. This is vital 
to our progress and to our survival. 

We can only do this effectively by putting 
God first in our homes. 

Build Christian character in Christian 
homes, and you have erected a foundation 
for life that shall never be destroyed. Such 
a foundation for life has been the heritage 
of many in our Nation. The home still re- 
mains as the greatest influence in American 
life. In a recent research report it was re- 
vealed that the four greatest influences in 
America are in order: (1) the home; (2) the 
movies and radio; (3) the public schools; (4) 
the church. While the church offers much 
opportunity for education, training, and de- 
velopment of Christian character, it never 
was intended, nor should it try to replace the 
God-given function of parents to train their 
children in God's truth. This must be begun 
and carried on in the home. For the support 
given it the Christian church has accom- 
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plished more than any other public institu- 
tion. As you see it ranks fourth in America 
today in influence. It hasn't been supported 
as it deserves, but without it our Natioa 
could never have become what it is. Equally, 
without the privileges of this land of free- 
dom the Christian church could never have 
ministered as it has. 

The public school system in America has 
come to us because our forefathers wished 
to educate their children first of all that they 
might be abl- to read and understand the 
Bible, and then live a useful and noble life. 
In a pamphlet written in 1643 there appears 
the message that may be found now on the 
granite pillar on the east gate of Harvard 
University: “After God had carried us safe 
to New England, and we had builded our 
houses, provided necessities for our liveli- 
hood, reared convenient places for God's wor- 


‘ship, and settled the civil government, one 


of the next things we longed for and looked 
after, was to advance learning and perpetu- 
ate it to posterity, dreading to leave an il- 
literate ministry to the churches when our 
present ministers shall lie in the dust.” Yet 
it is true today that a great many of our 
youth are educated in schools, but they re- 
ceive no training in God's word. As an edu- 
cator wrote not long ago: “Here then is our 
national peril—that the supremly import- 
ant task of our generation will fall between 
the church and the state and be ignored by 
both. The church may say ‘education is no 
longer in our hands,’ and the state may 
say, ‘on all religious matters we are silent.“ 
Thus millions may grow up—are actually 
growing up in America today—without any 
genuine religious training.” 

If America is to continue strong, if she is 
to follow the course that will mean advance- 
ment in the finest and noblest life of her 
citizens for generations to come God must 
be placed first in our hearts. If our children 
are to continue to build after us a nation, 
beautiful, strong, and free, we must help 
them to this end by putting God first in our 
homes. 

This, my friends and fellow citizens of 
America, is our opportunity, yours and mine, 
This is our duty, yours and mine. May God 
help us to perform it. 

In the name of our God our banners first 
appeared, may they continue that way. 


“Lord, while for all mankind we pray, 
Of every tribe and coast, 
Oh, hear us for our native land, 
The land we love the most. 


Our fathers’ sepulchres are here 
And here our kindred dwell, 

Our children too, how should we love 
Another land so well? 


Oh, guard our shores from every foe, 
With peace our borders bless, 

With prosperous times our cities crown, 
Our fields with plenteousness, 


United us in the sacred love 
Of honor, truth, and Thee, 

And let our hills and vales resound 
With songs of liberty. 


King of the nations thus to Thee, 
Our country we commend; 

Be Thou our Guide while life shall last, 
And our Eternal Friend.” 


As King George VI ended his broadcast on 
Christmas morning, 1939, to the war-torn and 
anxious British Empire he said: “I feel we 
may all find a message of encouragement in 
the lines which in my closing words I should 
like to read to you: ‘And I said to the man 
who stood at the gate of the year: Give me a 
light that I may tread safely into the un- 
known. And he replied, Go out into the 
darkness and put your hand into the Hand 
of God, that shall be to you better than a 
light and safer than a known way.“ 
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Televising of Congressional Hearings 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EDWIN C. JOHNSON 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, June 7, 1951 


Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. 
President, on May 14 Dean Alfange, one 
of America’s most eloquent and fearless 
leaders, in an address at a testimonial 
dinner tendered to Mayor Impellitteri, 
of New York, discussed the televising of 
congressional hearings. He stated my 
own views on the subject with such force 
and logic that I ask that this portion of 
his very provocative address be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the matter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


EXCERPTS From ADDRESS BY DEAN ALFANGE AT 
‘TESTIMONIAL DINNER TENDERED BY THE 
CHILDREN’s WELFARE FEDERATION OF NEW 
Foxx CITY To Mayor IMPELLITTERI, WAI. 
DORF-ASTORIA, May 14, 1951 
Mr. Chairman, I was intrigued at the in- 

vitation to join Senator Kerauver in paying 

tribute to Mayor Impellitteri. I said some 

unkind things about the mayor in the course 

of my futile effort to elect Ed Corsi; and as 

for Senator Kerauver, I suppose he knows 

what I have had to say about the telecast- 

ing of the Senate Crime Committee hearings. 
* * . * * 


As an advocate of civil liberties, I abhor 
any practice that tends to dilute the sacred 
protection of the individual as provided by 
the Constitution and the Bill of Rights. It 
is for this reason that I have raised my voice 
against the telecasting of governmental ac- 
tivities under the private sponsorship of 
commercial companies; and I say this with 
utmost deference to Senator KEFAUVER whose 
presence lends such a great distinction to 
this gathering. 

Yet the problem is more serious than most 
people think. For to subpena a man who 
is not a defendant and make him look like 
a defendant; replace in effect the presump- 
tion of innocence with the presumption of 
guilt; deprive him of the right of cross-ex- 
amination when accused; destroy his com- 
posure by the clatter of equipment and the 
scorching glare of klieg lights; reduce him 
to a tense and wretched spectacle in the 
sight of countless millions; and do that under 
the private sponsorship of Time magazine, 
bubble gum or Howdy Doody is, in my 
judgment, a ringing challenge to our concept 
of civil liberty and a frontal assault upon 
the body of private rights guaranteed by the 
Constitution. 

If I were called as a witness in a telecast 
of Government business, sponsored say by 
Pabst Blue Ribbon Beer, I would refuse to 
testify on a brand new ground. I would 
refuse to testify unless I were duly com- 
pensated for my public performance in pro- 
moting the sale of beer. 

Government business is not show business. 
It is the function of government to recon- 
cile liberty with authority and freedom with 
organization. This is essentially a judicial 
process, even at the legislative level, and it 
cannot operate at its best under the scrutiny 
of ubiquitous floodlights, before invisible 
galleries, and in the confusion of the clashe 
ing elements of light and sound. The ful- 
fillment of justice requires sober reflection 
and quiet deliberation. 

I, therefore, urge that this whole problem 
be thoroughly debated and reexamined un- 


der the leadership of the bar and a code of 
procedure formulated for witnesses in tele- 
vised public hearings that will protect those 
hallowed rights which we regard as inalien- 
able and inviolate. I hope the Congress will 
adopt such code for the guidance of its 
investigating committees. 

In these days of fear and confusion, when 
throughout the world the lamps of liberty 
and culture are snuffed out one by one, how 
wonderful it is that we can still express our 
opinions and debate our differences. 

We are now engaged in a great debate to 
determine our approach to the problems of 
freedom and of peace, and the fact we do 
debate these issues openly and honestly is 
thrilling testimony to the vitality of this 
blessed Republic. Let us, with God's help, 
keep it that way, for, after all, it makes no 
difference that we disagree upon the methods 
of approach so long as we agree upon the 
major premise—to keep our heritage of free- 
dom and make it the pillar of peace. So long 
as Americans are dedicated to this high pur- 
pose, there is no force on earth that we need 
fear. 

Yes; to keep our heritage and make it the 
pillar of peace; to keep lit the embers of 
liberty and fan them into flames of right- 
eousness and justice; to keep America strong, 
her people proud, uncringing, unafraid; to 
make that our goal and never to forget eter- 
nal vigilance shall always be the price of 
liberty. 

Neither this generation nor any future 
generation will ever solve completely the 
problems of freedom and of peace. The 
struggle for the attainment of these objec- 
tives is an endless struggle. Freedom and 
peace are not wares and merchandise that 
can be bought and packaged and stored away 
for keeps. They are achieved only by con- 
tinuous exertion and everlasting rededica- 
tion, Perhaps the Creator in His supreme 
wisdom decreed that this be so—that mortal 
man, created in His image, might strive in 
every generation for the noblest attributes 
of life and that his spirit might not atrophy 
in the listless monotone of an everlastingly 
secure and guaranteed existence, 


Program of the Office of Price 
Stabilization 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HUGH BUTLER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, June 7, 1951 


Mr. BUTLER of Nebraska. Mr, Presi- 
dent I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp 
two clippings from the Omaha World- 
Herald of June 3, 1951; one, an article by 
Mr. Louis Bromfield, the other, editorial 
comment of local Nebraska editors rela- 
tive to the impossibility of merchants 
conforming to the OPS regulations. 

There being no objection, the article 
and editorial were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Omaha weno of June 3, 
1951] 


THIS Is Your Country—OPS Grows Mors 
Lupicrous DAILY 


(By Louis Bromfield) 


The Office of Price Stabilization program 
seems to become a little more ludicrous 


every day. 
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Very clearly the whole program was set 
up on ward-politics basis like so much else 
in the Truman administration, 

First an emergency was declared which, 
even with Mr. Truman’s Korean war, has 
not panned out and is being treated with 
proper indifference by the public. 

Then the OPS was established with hun- 
dreds of millions of more dollars being spent 
on bureaucrats. Its declared purpose was 
to control prices and wages and end the 
inflation. 

To begin with, any sound economist or 
observant citizen knows that price controls 
have never, in any country at any time in 
history, controlled inflation or indeed made 
any impression upon it. Price controls pro- 
duce shortages and black markets. 

The OPS has not controlled or lowered the 
price of meat or other foods. Until quite 
recently all these prices continued to mount 
higher and higher. The recent mild de- 
cline in prices had no relation whatever to 
the workings of the OPS but to the law of 
supply and demand. There is an abundance 
of most food and the price has come down, 


MORE WAFFLE BOTTOMS 


Meanwhile, the OPS states publicly that 
the housewives need expect no real relief 
until October at the earliest, which probably 
means the first of the year. 

If the regulations of the OPS can be en- 
forced at all, which is highly doubtful the 
result will only be a scarcity or total lack 
of meat and some other commodities in the 
city markets and a flourishing black market, 

To enforce the ordinary regulations, not 
to mention the ludicrous ones regulating 
cuts of meat and slaughtering methods, an 
army of at least 1,000,000 enforcers would 
be necessary. 

Perhaps Mr. Truman would like to provide 
waffie-bottom jobs for another million 
henchmen. But it would be pretty hard on 
the taxpayer to make the eventual cost of 
food, when taxes for the waffle bottoms are 
added, higher than they are at present. 

Some years ago the writer predicted that if 
the old OPA continued to function, there 
would come a day when there would be no 
meat and no butter for sale in shops in any 
city. That is exactly what happened. It 
may easily happen again. 

The administration is apparently trying to 
kid the farmer, the consumer, and union 
labor all simultaneously. The program is so 
muddled that nobody could obey the regula- 
tions if he tried to. 

A short time ago the odd Mr. DiSalle 
ordered a 10-cent rollback in the price of 
beef at the source and the next day Eric 
Johnson approved a wage increase of 9 to 11 
cents to the packing-house workers. Who is 
kidding whom on this merry-go-round? 
The consumer and the taxpayers pay all. 


D’SALLE JOB A DEAL 


Mr. DiSalle belongs properly in the Tru- 
man administration which rewarded him 
with his job because he had consented to run 
in the Ohio Democratic primary. The Tru- 
man forces and organized labor officials were 
pretty sure that Joe Ferguson didn’t have a 
chance against Senator Tarr and tried to 
beat him at the primaries with DiSalle. 
When DiSalle lost out he was rewarded with 
the OPS job. 

It should be pointed out that although 
Mr. DiSalle was mayor of Toledo, he was no 
mayor in the accepted sense of mayoral re- 
sponsibilities. Toledo has a commission 
form of government and Mr. DiSalle’s job 
was principally confined to shaking hands 
with conventioneers and opening bazaars. 

No one questions his ability as a wise- 
cracker, which Mr. Truman seems to regard 
as a qualification for high Government posts, 

One prominent Democrat made a remark 
2 years ago that ward politics on a national 
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scale seem flashy and brilliant for a little 
time and then everything goes to pieces.“ 
That was what happened to Harding and it 
seems to be happening to Truman. Mean- 
while the housewife and the taxpayer are 
being treated as saps. 


[From the Omaha World-Herald of June 3, 
1951] 


OPS REGULATIONS 


The directives pouring from the Office of 
Price Stabilization drew attention from two 
columnists. 

Jack H. Lowe, of the Sidney Telegraph, an- 
nounced, tongue in cheek, that “I am about 
to make application for the job of warden 
of the big Federal prison they will have to 
build to house all of the folks who can't 
figure out how to comply with their orders 
from OPS. 

“Pretty soon I'll have more inmates than 
there are on the outside. I'll be the boss 
man and Harry will be struggling along with 
his pitiful minority. 

“My prison will have to be built where 
there is ample room for expansion. I'm 
told that around 40,000,000 people come 
under some phase of the OPS regulations, 
which means I will eventually have a cozy 
little penal colony five times as large as 
New York City. 

“H. S. T. and his straggling group will 
find themselves running up against a stone 
wall. With no one to tax, no one to do the 
work, no one to blame for the state of the 
Nation, Government will suddenly realize 
that there is such a thing as going too far. 

“They'll be on their knees to me, begging 
for mercy. And when they get there, I'll 
make them memorize every piece of OPS 
literature I can get my hands on. 

“When I dish out torture, I like it king 


Do you think Columnist Lowe is merely 
dishing out persiflage? Then read on, 
Arch W. Jarrell reprinted in the Grand 
Island Independent the instructions to 
butchers on trimming a loin: 

“The excess loin (lumbar) and pelvic 
(sacral) fat shall be trimmed from the in- 
side of the full loin by placing the full loin 
upon a flat surface, with no other support 
to change its position, meat side down, and 
removing all fat which extends above a flat 
plane parallel with the flat surface supporte 
ing the full loin and on a level with the full 
length of the protruding edge of the lumbar 
section of the chine bone. 

“Then all fat shall be removed which ex- 
tends above a flat plane using the following 
lines as guides for each edge of the plane: 
An imaginary line parallel with the full 
length of the protruding edge of the lumbar 
section of the chine bone which line extends 
1 inch directly above such protruding edge; 
a line on the inside of the loin.” 


Salaries of Postal Employees 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. LES TER C. HUNT 


OF WYOMING 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, June 7, 1951 


Mr. HUNT. Mr. President, I am in 
receipt of a letter from Mr. Robert E. 
Burns, secretary-treasurer, Local No. 
769, National Federation of Post Office 
Clerks, Cheyenne, Wyo. This letter sets 


forth the results of a questionnaire sub- 
mitted to the membership of this local, 
and the information contained in the 
letter impresses me as being very valu- 
able to all Members of the Senate, and I 
therefore request unanimous consent 
that it be printed in the Appendix of the 
REcorD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Locat No. 769, 
NATIONAL FEDERATION 
or Post OFFICE CLERKS, 
Cheyenne, Wyo., May 22, 1951, 
Hon. Lester C. HUNT, 
United States Senator, Senate Office 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dran SENATOR HUNT: Enclosed herewith 
is a sample questionnaire distributed to the 
membership of this local, The results are 
as follows: 

1. Nineteen out of thirty-six, or 53 percent, 
ot the membership found it necessary to sup- 
plement their postal salary by engaging in 
additional part-time work. 

2. Twenty-one out of thirty-six, or 58 per- 
cent, of the membership had a wife or other 
member of the family working to help sup- 
port the family. 

3. The grocery bill averaged $8.29 per week 
per person. 

4. Of the 36 members answering this ques- 
tionnaire, 32 were unable to put aside any- 
thing in the form of savings. The other 4 
members were able to save an average of 
8 percent of their salaries. 

5. Twenty-six out of thirty-six, or 72 per- 
cent, of the members found it necessary to 
draw on their savings for essential living 
expenses during tle past year. 

6. Seventeen out of thirty-six, or 47 per- 
cent, of the members were forced to borrow 
money during the past year to pay for essen- 
tial hospital, medical, dental, and living 
expenses. 

It will be noted from the answers to ques- 
tions 1 and 2 that the postal employee or a 
member of his family, and in some cases 
both, had to seek additional employment in 
order to make ends meet, a very sad situa- 
tion, but, nevertheless, a cold, hard, realistic 
fact. 

The average number of members in the 
families of the people questioned is three, 
On the basis of $8.29 per person per week, 
it costs $106.56 to feed three people for a 
30-day month. A man in the first five pay 
grades bringing home $190 to $224 a month 
after deductions, depending upon grade and 
number of dependents, has very little of his 
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income left to pay for rent, fuel, clothing, 
and other necessary living expenses. 

The answers to the remaining questions 
clearly indicate the extreme inadequacy of 
present postal salaries. The truth of the 
matter is that most of the postal employees 
are existing on substandard wages, 

In the light of the above information, we 
respectfully request your favorable support 
of S. 355, postal salary legislation. 

Very truly yours, 
ROBERT E. BURNS, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 


Is the Farmer to Blame for Present High 
Living Costs? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS . 
oF 


HON. E. C. GATHINGS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 7, 1951 


Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, quite 
a bit of misinformation concerning the 
cost of living is being circulated through- 
out the country. The metropolitan press 
has been conveying to its readers that 
food costs are excessive and that the 
farmers’ prices should be controlled in 
order to lower over-the-counter costs to 
the consumer. Quite an intensive anti- 
farmer campaign has been carried on in 
recent months. 

The Bureau of Agriculture Economics 
of the United States Department of Ag- 
riculture has compiled some comparative 
figures on food costs which show con- 
clusively that the prices of farm com- 
modities have declined instead of in- 
creased in recent months. While the 
price the farmer gets for his products 
have decreased, the wages he pays have 
increased by 23.4 percent. The table 
shows that industrial earnings have in- 
creased by 31 percent. Below is the 
table which compares the highest price 
received by the farmer for food commod- 
ities since World War II and the price 
the farmer received on January 15, 1951, 
2 figures apply to the State of Min- 
nesota: 


Price 
Date of highest price 


— 

25 
— 
S 


eee in farm prices 
in w. 
3 in in 


ustrial earnings 


7 
84 


oH. 
SSS 
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State Department Paper on Formosa in 
the MacArthur Investigation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER F. GEORGE 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, June 7, 1951 


Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “The Acheson Bombshell,” 
from the Albany Herald, of Albany, Ga., 
of June 2, 1951, dealing with the State 
Department paper relating to Formosa. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Eprron's OUTLOOK—THE ACHESON 
BOMBSHELL 


A real bombshell exploded in the Senate 
hearings on the MacArthur controversy when 
an official paper was released showing that 
the Truman administration expected For- 
mosa to fall to the Chinese Communists some 
18 months ago. More than that, this docu- 
ment revealed that the State Department 
was not only unwilling to advocate a policy to 
defend Formosa but, for what it called 
propaganda purposes, did instruct Foreign 
Service members to tell the story to the world 
that Formosa was not strategically im- 
portant. 

Such an admission illustrates too painfully 
the confusion compounded that has been 
presented as America’s policy in the Pacific, 
One of the major complaints of administra- 
tion strategists against General MacArthur 
has been that he suffers from Pacific Ocean 
myopia, that he would risk losing the Euro- 
pean theater for advantages in the Far East. 
Yet now it is demonstrated beyond question 
that the administration has suffered from 
the very blindness for which it criticizes the 
general. The State Department was engaged 
in the process of writing off the Pacific to 
Communist ambitions in order to hold the 
line in Europe with limited resources, All 
this despite the fact that the United States 
is a two-ocean country, demonstrated chill- 
ingly in the last world conflict by the Jap- 
anese attack on Pearl Harbor. 

And there are more serious inconsistencies 
and evasions. For instance, President Tru- 
man has said that his first displeasure with 
General MacArthur occurred last August 28 
when the general sent a letter to the conven- 
tion of the Veterans of Foreign Wars, point- 
ing out that Formosa had to be defended and 
could not be turned over to the Red enemy 
without badly injuring America’s strategic 
position in the Pacific. Yet about a week 
ago Secretary Marshall testified before the 
Senate committees to the effect that this has 
been American policy all along. Then why 
was the President displeased over a state- 
ment of American policy by General Mac- 
Arthur on April 11, 1951, if that was, indeed, 
ton policy as far back as August 28, 
1950? 

The answer comes clear now on this publi- 
cation of the State Department’s official 
paper. It turns out that the State Depart- 
ment was willing that Formosa be turned 
over to Red China, probably preparatory to 
acceding to Moscow’s wishes that these inter- 
national brigands be admitted to the United 
Nations in good standing as China's official 
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government. But the public furor over Gen- 
eral MacArthur's statement about the stra- 
tegic value of Formosa forced that policy to 
be changed. 

So it all comes down to the fact that, how- 
ever unhappy Mr. Truman was about General 
MacArthur, the commander’s firmness about 
what he considered to be matters of strategic 
importance did prevent Formosa from falling 
into enemy hands. And the general did pre- 
vent this Nation from agreeing to a general 
plan of appeasement of Communist interests 
in the Far East, supposedly to guarantee 
America “peace.” Involved in this discour- 
aging episode, in our opinion, are elements 
which are America’s worst enemies—fear, 
business as usual, lack of decision, and ofi- 
cial double talk, which will attempt to save 
“face” in order to hide negligence, 


Roll-Back in Meat Prices 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH BUTLER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, June 7, 1951 


Mr. BUTLER of Nebraska. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I received this morning a telegram 
from a cattle feeder of West Point, Nebr., 
which I think will be of interest to Mem- 
bers of Congress and possibly to those 
who are attempting to administer the 
Price Control Act. There is more cattle 
feeding done in Cuming County than in 
any other Nebraska county. The roll- 
back order, together with the 80-percent 
limit on slaughter by packers, will un- 
doubtedly result in shortages of beef for 
the consumer, black markets, and higher 
prices. It will take a long time, perhaps 
years, to overcome the damage already 
done by these unwise administrative 
orders. 

There being no objection, the telegram 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

West Pornt, NEBR., June 6, 1951. 
Senator BUTLER, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR BUTLER: I have made a trip 
of 100 miles to Omaha today looking over 
the market and all I could see was unfin- 
ished cattle galore, cattle that are weighing 
as muci as 200 pounds less at least 200 
pounds under what they should be weighing. 
It’s a pity. Now, if Mr. President is playing 
for votes, we may just as well quit, but if 
he is playing to put meat on the table of 
the consumer, there is one thing, and that is 
the consumer in another 40 days won't be 
able to get meat. Don't quit using every 
effort to get before Mr. President through 
his man DiSalle. This act should be knocked 
out June 30. Certainly there are thousands 
of people that feel the same way. My county, 
Cuming County, produces more beef than 
any county in the State, and there isn’t a 
one of us replacing cattle with the fear of 
these roll-backs, which would cause us a 
severe loss, 

Yours respectfully, 
Ep STALP, 
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Tribute to the Late Serge Koussevitzky 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEVERETT SALTONSTALL 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, June 7, 1951 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
many Boston citizens, and all music 
lovers throughout the world, will mourn 
the passing of that great musician, 
Serge Koussevitzky, whom we from 
Massachusetts knew so well as the 
leader of the Boston Symphony Orches- 
tra, an orchestra of which we are so 
proud. 

I ask unanimous consent that an ar- 
ticle announcing the death of Mr. 
Koussevitzky, published in the Boston 
Herald of June 5, together with an edi- 
torial paying tribute to him, published 
in the Washington Post yesterday, be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
and editorial were ordered to be printed 
in the Recor, as follows: 


[From the Boston Herald of June 5, 1951] 


SERGE Koussevirzky Succumss AT 76—SymM- 
PHONY LEADER REGARDED ONE OF WORLD'S 
GREATEST 


Serge Koussevitzky, 76, conductor emeritus 
of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, which 
he led from 1924 to 1949, died last night at 
the New England Medical Center, where he 
had been a patient for the past few weeks. 

Dr. Koussevitzky had been in poor health 
for more than a year. He was stricken with 
a virus infection in Phoenix, Ariz., last win- 
ter, forcing him to cancel a European tour 
as guest conductor which he had planned 
as a repetition of a highly successful tour the 
previous winter, 


WORKING ON OPERA 


After rallying from the illness in Arizona, 
he returned to his Brookline home. Until 
his last illness, he had been working with 
Boris Goldovsky in the preparation of an 
opera, Pique Dame. Their work had been 
interrupted frequently by Dr. Koussevitzky’s 
poor health. 

The Russian-born conductor, who had been 
regarded by many music critics as the world’s 
greatest, leaves his wife, the former Olga 
Naumoof, to whom he was married in 1947; 
a nephew, Fabien Sevitzky, conductor of the 
Indianapolis Symphony Orchestra; and a 
niece, Mrs. Joseph DePasquale, whose hus- 
band is the first viola player in the Boston 
Symphony. 

His first wife, the former Natalya Ouchkoff, 
famed as a sculptor, died in 1942, after 37 
years of marriage. His second wife, who sur- 
vives him, was his secretary for 18 years 
before their marriage. 

Although relinquishing the baton of the 
symphony to Dr. Charles Muench after the 
1949 spring season, Dr. Koussevitzky had con- 
tinued his directorship of the Berkshire Music 
Center at, Tanglewood, Lenox. He had 
planned another season there this summer. 

HARD TASKMASTER 

As leader of the Boston Symphony, Dr. 
Koussevitzky was a hard taskmaster who 
would drill the orchestra over and over until 
he obtained exactly the interpretation he 
sought. The result was the lifting of the 
orchestra to a place as high as that of any 


orchestra in the world. 


Habitually, he wore an ordinary ill-fitting 
wool sweater at rehearsals. One of his first 
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acts with the orchestra was the barring of 
smoking by musicians during their rest 
periods in the rehearsals, It was “disrespect- 
ful to art,” he insisted. 

Besides his conductorship ability, he held 
the distinction of being one of the finest 
virtuosi of all time on the double bass, the 
“bull fiddle” of popular parlance. He com- 
posed a concerto for this instrument and 
orchestra, transcribed many classics for it 
and piano and for several years was soloist on 
it for the Russian state orchestra in Moscow, 


LEADER AT 12 


He was born July 26, 1874, at Nyshny, 
Volochek, Tver (north Russia). His mother 
died when he was 3. His father, a violin 
teacher, started the boy’s musical edu- 
cation. At 12, Serge, became the orchestra 
leader in his home town’s theater. He held 
the post for 2 years, composing incidental 
music for the entr'actes in addition to his 
other tasks. 

Leaving home at the age of 14, he jour- 
neyed to Moscow with only 3 rubles in 
his pocket. He chose the study of the double 
bass under Rambaussec. Serge not only be- 
came the soloist of the imperial opera 
orchestra, but he also replaced his teacher 
as professor at the conservatory after the 
latter's death. 

Koussevitzky spent 10 years touring Russia 
and Europe with the instrument of which 
he was the acknowledged master. At one 
of his Moscow recitals, he noticed an attrac- 
‘tive young lady in the front row. He later 
was to meet and marry her, 

In the season of 1909-10, he formed his 
own orchestra, chartered a boat on the Volga 
River and took it touring, tieing up at a dif- 
ferent city each night. Later he formed 
orchestras in Berlin and Paris, and in 1917 
returned to Moscow for 3 years as conductor 
of the state orchestra. 

He left his native land in 1920 because of 
his bitterness against the Bolshevik regime. 
He founded the “Concerts Koussevitzky” in 
Paris in 1921, and 3 years later was called to 
Boston. A 

REVIVED ORCHESTRA 


He took over at a time when the Boston 
Sympħony was at a low ebb. Its German- 
born conductor, Karl Muck, had been 
charged with espionage and interned in 
World War I. Two successors as conductor 
had tried vainly to return the orchestra to 
its former brilliance. Some of the best mu- 
sicians had been deported as enemy aliens. 
A strike had further depleted the orchestra’s 
ranks. 

Dr. Koussevitzky stepped in and began a 
reorganization which within a year had re- 
turned the orchestra to the front rank of 
the world’s symphony groups. 


[From the Washington Post of June 6, 1951] 
KOUSSEVITZKY 


Serge Koussevitzky is dead. He died at 
77 sdon after taking the Israeli orchestra 
around the country, and no doubt as a re- 
sult of the exertions of that tour. His doc- 
tor is said to have advised him against it. 
When he got back to Boston, the same doc- 
tor told him he could not conduct the Berk- 
shire Festival at Tanglewood this year. To 
such counsel, which meant death in life to 
Koussevitzky, he had only one word: “Im- 
possible!” Music was the breath of life to 
Koussevitzky, and he made music the breath 
of life to countless Americans. In no 
place was he more beloved than in the 
Capital. It is hard to sustain the thought 
that his spare and austere figure, weaving 
a spell out of whatever orchestra he had in 
front of him, will no longer be seen on the 
podium at Constitution Hall. 

This genius will always be associated with 
the Boston Symphony. He made the group, 


by expert consent, the finest ensemble in 
the world. Its magic was the magic of 
Serge Koussevitzky. It might be invidious 
to compare him with Toscanini, and we do 
it only to emphasize the Koussevitzky style. 
Toscanini is the noble Roman in his intel- 
lectual musicianship, Koussevitzky, though 
a Slav by birth, was Mediterranean in his 
spiritual quality. He had an extraordinary 
feeling for melody. He had it in every pore 
of his being, he communicated it to his or- 
chestra, and the orchestra poured it out to 
their entranced audiences. He used to sing 
on the dais, and the people in front found 
themselves singing in their hearts with 
him. There was a sense of flow in his 
orchestra which you found in no other. 
It was the flow of a marvelous unity. 

How did he get that melody, that flow, 
that unity? Only by hard work, by the in- 
finite art of taking pains. This was his “ef- 
ficient secret.” There was the constant 
drill, the damned reiteration, the attention 
to detail—all to knit a part into the whole, 
to make the fabric perfect, to seek new and 
newer heights of expression. In the early 
days his orchestra used to grumble about 
his endless rehearsals. They came to ac- 
cept them as the price of the perfection he 
sparked in them. It was a triumph of 
leadership. 

The point about Koussevitzky was his gift 
for animating everybody around him. The 
dynamism of the man in exacting improved 
performance was only one aspect of his 
leadership. He used it to realize the dream 
of a universal mind to put music at the 
disposal of millions, Till his death he beset 
the President and Members of Congress to 
establish a Department of Fine Arts. This 
son of Russia had a passion for his adopted 
country, and he made it the richer for his 
presence, 


The War in Korea 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER F. GEORGE 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, June 7, 1951 


Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recor an editorial 
entitled “Who Says We Are at War,” by 
H. T. McIntosh, editor emeritus of the 
Albany Herald, Albany, Ga., and pub- 
lished May 30, 1951, regarding the situ- 
ation in Korea. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Wo Says WE ARE AT WAR 

No, son, that is not a war we are engaged in 
on the other side of the Pacific Ocean. It is a 
mere police action in which the United Na- 
tions seek to quell a disturbance started by 
some North Korean Communists who strayed 
off of their reservation and started shooting 
up the country of the South Koreans. 

Thus far the fighting has been confined to 
Korea, and even though hordes of Chinese 
Communists have reinforced their North 
Korean sympathizers to the number of half 
a million or more fighting men, the shooting 
does not constitute a war. So declares the 
United Nations. So say we of the United 
States, who have supplied most of the men 
and suffered most of the casualties, South 
Korea excepted. 
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It could become a war at any time. If a 
few Russian divisions should accidentally get 
lost somewhere in Manchuria, and while 
wandering around should accidentally stray 
into the fighting zone, and some of their 
planes should begin dropping bombs on 
United Nations troops, the mix-up might 
suddenly be transformed into a war. But it 
isn’t that yet. The thousands of Americans 
who have died and the tens of thousands who 
have been wounded have merely been en- 
gaged in police duty—dquelling a riot, as it 
were, 

Gen. Douglas MacArthur had an idea that 
it might simplify matters and hasten the 
end of fighting to accept now an issue 
which must of necessity be faced eventually, 
and use our atomic weapons while we still 
have the advantage over actual and poten- 
tial enemies. But he was overruled, and 
removed from his high command lest his 
retention create the impression that we 
wanted a war, that word “war” being high- 
ly distasteful and definitely unofficial. 
There is fighting, but not war. The cost is 
heavy, but purely incidental. Men are dy- 
ing, but as peace officers and not soldiers. 

As for communism, we are of course, as 
uncompromisingly against it as ever, but 
one hears in Washington strange talk of 
working out an arrangement with Red China 
for an armistice preliminary to the end of 
rioting in Korea, to be followed by the with- 
drawal of Chinese forces and our own police 
patrols. It all adds up to inexplicable con- 
tradictions, but as long as it is a mere dis- 
turbance and in no sense a war that we are 
dealing with, Washington hopes to go along 
with London and get the trouble ironed out. 
But the term “Korean War” must not be em- 
ployed. We are not yet ready for a real war, 
so we refuse to have one. When we are 
ready we will, presumably, let Russia know. 
Being noted for its great sportsmanship, 
Russia will of course await our pleasure 
while obliging Congressmen and witnesses 
appearing before investigation committees 
and giving interviews to the press, tell 
everything they know about the progress we 
are making. 

But don’t whisper that word war.“ 
Somebody might be listening. We are mere- 
ly using Asiatic Communists as stoogies to 
give realism to a series of maneuvers in ac- 
tual fighting should real war unfortunately 
overtake us. 


Address of Dr. Samuel Eliot Morison 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. VAUGHAN GARY 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 7, 1951 


Mr. GARY. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, I 
include the following address delivered 
at the restored Colonial Capitol in Wil- 
liamsburg, Va., on May 15, 1951, by Dr. 
Samuel Eliot Morison, of Harvard Uni- 
versity, at ceremonies marking the 
one hundred and seventy-fifth anniver- 
sary of the Virginia Resolution for 
American Independence: 

President Pomfret, Mr. Rockefeller, and 
invited guests, a little over 175 years ago a 
very remarkable body of men assembled 
here in the house of b of the old 
colonial capitol, of which this building is a 
faithful replica. It was officially styled the 
convention of delegates held at the capitol 
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in the city of Williamsburg. They had been 
freely elected according to the suffrage of 
the old house of burgesses, and they con- 
vened for the vital purpose of transferring 
this colony, this province of the British 
Empire, into an independent republican 
state. Gen. Charles Lee—not one of the 
Virginia Lees—who was stationed here at 
the time recruiting troops, wrote to John 
Hancock, President of the Continental Con- 
gress, “There is a noble spirit in this prov- 
ince pervading all orders of men, if the same 
shall become universal, we shall be saved.” 
And to General Washington on the same 
day (May 10) he wrote: “A noble spirit 
possesses the convention. They are almost 
unanimous for independence. * * * Two 
days will decide it.” Five days did. You 
have just heard the fine words in which 
they did it. That resolve was received by 
the Virginia delegation in the Continental 
Congress with thankfulness and admira- 
tion, and by the Massachusetts delegation 
with an equal enthusiasm. For, as Elbridge 
Gerry wrote a friend in Boston on May 1, 
“Virginia is always to be depended upon; 
and so fine a spirit prevails among them 
that, unless you send some of your cool 
patriots among them, they may be for de- 
claring independency before Congress is 
ready.” Ten days later the Continental 
Congress, on motion of John Adams, re- 
solved that it be recommended to the re- 
spective assemblies and conventions of the 
united Colonies, where no government suf- 
cient to the exigencies of their affairs have 
been hitherto established, to adopt such 
government as shall * * best conduce 
to the happiness and safety of their con- 
stituents in particular, and America in gen- 
eral.” But this resolve of May 10 was not 
known here when the resolutions of May 
15 were passed; for the mails then required 
8 to 10 days to cover the distance between 
Philadelphia and Williamsburg. The Vir- 
ginia convention acted independently of 
the Congress recommendation. 

It was high time. The United Colonies 
had been fighting the Royal armies for 13 
months in May 1775. Full-fledged war had 
been going on for over a year. Bunker Hill, 
a bloody and desperate battle by any stand- 
ards, was fought 11 months before the Vir- 
ginia convention met, General Washington 
had been Commander in Chief of Armed 
Forces of United Colonies for over 10 months 
before the Virginia Convention met. The 
Grand Union flag was used in Washington’s 
command for 4 months before the Virginia 
convention met. In the summer of 1775— 
not 1776—Congress authorized the Arnold, 
Montgomery, and Schuyler military expedi- 
tion against Montreal and Quebec—an offen- 
sive-military operation if there ever was one; 
they created a Continental Navy and Marine 
Corps and sent forth an armed fleet and 
landing force under Commodore Whipple 
which made a successful amphibious assault 
on Nassau in the Bahamas. In Virginia, too, 
there had been civil war for over a year 
before the convention met. As early as 
April 1775 the the House of Burgesses met 
at Richmond as a revolutionary conven- 
tion, put the Old Dominion on a war foot- 
ing, forced Governor Lord Dunmore to retire 
to Norfolk, and then to take refuge on board 
a British frigate in Hampton Roads. As 
far back as December 9, 1775, at the battle 
of the Great Bridge, the Royal cause was 
lost, with Colonel Woodford's victory and 
occupation of Norfolk. In February 1776, 
there was a sharp fight between patriots 
and loyalists in North Carolina; and General 
Clinton's expedition was already on the way 
to Charleston, S. C., when the Virginia con- 
vention met, 175 years ago. 

Yet, all this while, a year and more, Amer- 
feans while fighting the soldiers of King 
George maintained that they were loyal sub- 
jects of King George. The New England del- 


egation in Congress found that the very 
thought of independence was anathema to 
most of the Members, with the exception 
of Richard Henry Lee and some others of 
the Virginia delegation, so they wisely kept 
silent and let events work for them, For 
“after all, my friend,” John Adams wrote to 
James Warren April 22, 1776, “I do not at all 
wonder that so much reluctance has been 
shown to the measure of independency. All 
great changes are irksome to the human 
mind, especially those which are attended 


with great dangers and uncertain effects. 


No man living can foresee the consequences 
of such a measure. We may please 
ourselves with the prospect of free and pop- 
ular governments, but there is great danger 
that these governments will not make us 
happy. God grant they may. But I fear 
that in every assembly members will obtain 
an influence by noise, not sense; by mean- 
ness, not greatness; by ignorance, not learn- 
ing; by contracted hearts, not large 
souls, * * And only a few days later 
Richard Henry Lee wrote to Gen. Charles 
Lee, who had been irritated by some of the 
criticisms of him in Congress, “You know, 
my friend, that the spirit of liberty is a 
jealous spirit, and that Senators are not al- 
ways wise and candid, but that frequently 
they are governed by envy, enmity, and a 
great variety of bad passions.” So if these 
two leading advocates of American inde- 
pendence could feel such qualms on the 
very eve of independence, is it a wonder that 
the most representative Americans hung 
back? And, most of all, the gentlemen of 
Virginia? 

In the Old Dominion every man, woman, 
and child had been brought up to fear God 
and honor the King. Many of the older 
men, and their fathers and grandfathers 
before them; some even had fought for 
King Charles; and republicanism to them 
meant almost what communism does to us. 
There was no racial enmity here, anywhere; 
all were English of the English; but by that 
token they were heirs to English liberty; 
they would not, could not, accept any 
second-rate status in the English empire— 
they were subjects of the King, yes, but 
not of Parliament; and they had read in 
their well-thumbed Algernon Sidney and 
Locke and Harrington that if the Prince 
breaks his implied compact with his peo- 
ple, it is their right, their duty, to resist— 
and to make their last appeal—to Heaven. 
With all these historic memories of their 
English past—in which love of liberty and 
loyalty to the crown were mingled, strug- 
gling in their hearts, memories of Runny- 
mede as well as Agincourt; Flodden Field 
as well as Marston Moor, the Bill of Rights 
as well as the Declaration of Brede, Brad- 
dock’s defeat as well as the Plains of 
Abraham—what were they to do? Break 
with all that past, all that gorgeous pag- 
eantry of the English history, all that splen- 
did growth of the English Constitution 
“broadening down from precedent to prece- 
dent“? It took imagination such as few 
save Jefferson had to see that vision of the 
future, of free States in a Federal republic, 
freedom and equality for all. The rest 
feared the consequences of independence— 
just as John Adams, one of its warmest ad- 
vocates, hinted; with the restraining hand 
of custom, precedence, loyalty withdrawn, 
would not confusion, discord, anarchy en- 
sue? And, asked many, granted independ- 
ence were desirable could it be won against 
the will of the greatest empire on earth? 
The Thirty Years War was not much further 
back from that generation than the Civil 
War (War Between the States) is from us; 
and the one like the other was an awful 
example of what happens to a country in a 
bitter civil war, 

So, I ask you young people who are so 
torn today between duty and expediency; 
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between contemplating the horror of an- 
other world war and accepting submission 
to a ghastly form of barbarism, between 
the instinct to preserve our ancient liberties 
and the desire to crush ruthlessly those who 
challenge them; I ask you to remember that 
our forbears of 1775-76 were in the same 
quandary. Theirs, I believe, was the greater 
agony and the more difficult choice; for 
while we only are faced by the choice of 
defending the proved liberties that our fore- 
fathers have won, or letting them go by de- 
fault, through neglect or cowardice, they 
had to submit to the insulting conditions 
imposed by the British crown, or embark on 
the unexplored sea of independence. We are 
called on to make sacrifices, great sacrifices, 
for what we have and hold; they were called 
upon to make even greater sacrifices for an 
untried thing of doubtful outcome, our Amer- 
ican Republic. 

And don't think these men of 1775-76 were 
any older or more experienced than you. 
George Washington, when he took command 
of the American Army was only 43; Richard 
Henry Lee and John Blair, who represented 
the College of William and Mary in the con- 
vention, were the same age as was Washing- 
ton; Patrick Henry, when this convention 
met, was not yet 40; James Mercer was just 
40; Archibald Cary, who reported the reso- 
lutions, was 45; Thomas Jefferson was 33; 
James Madison, not yet 25; Edmund Ran- 
dolph, a future governor of Virginia, mem- 
ber of the Federal Convention and Wash- 
ington's Secretary of State, was not yet 23 
when he took his seat in this body. 

There were older men, too, in this Virginia 
convention; Richard Bland was 66; Ed- 
mund Pendleton, who was chosen president 
the first day, at 55 was regarded as one of 
the elders. 

But more important than the ages were 
the characters and standing of the dele- 
gates. George Washington’s brother, John 
Augustine Washington, 4 years his junior, 
was one of the delegates; the Lee family was 
represented by “Light Horse Harry” from 
Prince William County; Thomas Ludwell Lee, 
and Richard Henry Lee—only the latter was 
detained by business in Philadelphia. Wil- 
liam Fitzhugh represented King George 
County; Thomas Nelson, Jr., York County. 
Present also were Edmund and Thomas Ran- 
dolph; George Mason, of Gunston Hall; all 
the old Virginia names were there, and many 
new ones, like Joseph Jones, of King George 
County; James Madison, of Orange County, 
which would be known in the future. 

As the historian Henry Adams wrote 60 
years ago, those Virginians “were equal to 
any standard of excellence known to history. 
Their range was narrow, but within it they 
were supreme.” 

Edmund Pendleton, promptly elected Presi- 
dent, addressed the Ccnvention in part, as 
follows: 

“GENTLEMEN: Be pleased to accept my 
sincere thanks for the honor done me 
in your election to this high and important 
office. * . * 

We are now met in General Convention 
at a time truly critical, when sub- 
jects of the most important and interesting 
nature require our serious attention. 

“The administration of justice and almost 
all the powers of government have now been 
suspended for near 2 years. It will become 
us to reflect whether we can longer sustain 
the great struggle we are making in this sit- 
uation, * * * 

“Several resolutions of Congress and let- 
ters from our delegates I am directed by the 
Committee of Safety to lay before you, 

“In the discussion of these, and all other 
subjects which may come under our consid- 
eration, permit r:e to recommend calmness, 
unanimity, and diligence, as the most likely 
means of bringing them to a happy and pros- 
perous issue.” 
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The Reverend Thomas Price was appointed 
chaplain to the Convention and was ordered 
to read prayers every morning at 9, and also 
to preach in the Bruton Parish Church on 
the 17th, a day appointed by the Continental 
Congress for fasting and prayer—for the very 
good reason that the then incumbent of that 
church, the Reverend Mr. Camm, was a tory. 
Thirtven hundred minute men and militia 
were ordered raised to go to the assistance 
of the patriots in North Carolina. A peti- 
tion from Augusta County in the valley was 
read, “setting forth the present unhappy 
situation of the county, and, from the * * * 
measures of vengeance now pursuing, repre- 
senting the necessity of making the Confed- 
eracy of the United Colonies the most per- 
fect, independent, and lasting, and of fram- 
ing an equal, free, and liberal government 
that may bear the test of all future ages.” 

This and other local petitions of the same 
tenor were referred to a large Committee on 
the State of the Colony, Archibald Cary, 
chairman. 

And now came in a bit of news from Eng- 
land that converted many of the wavering 
to independence. This was the news that 
12,000 Hessian mercenaries were already at 
sea, destined to reinforce the royal armies in 
America and put down the rebellion. There 
had been rumors about this before; that 
the King was hiring troops in Germany or 
Russia to do the dirty work that his own 
subjects refused to perform, but here was 
concrete evidence that he was, in the words 
of the Declaration of Independence, “trans- 
porting large armies of foreign mercenaries 
to complete the works of death, desolation, 
and tyranny already begun with circum- 
stances of cruelty and perfidy scarcely par- 
alleled in the most barbarous ages, and 
totally unworthy the head of a civilized 
nation.” This was the last straw. As Oliver 
‘Wolcott, of the Continental Congress, wrote, 
“A strange infatuation has possessed the 
British councils to drive matters to the 
length they have gone. Everything convinces, 
me that the abilities of a child might have 
governed this country, so strong has been 
their attachment to Britain.” But the em- 
ployment of German mercenaries, like the 
employment of Indians, extinguished the 
last hesitation, the last vestiges of loyalty 
to the King, in those who cherished liberty. 
Only an out-and-out Tory could be loyal to 
the King after that. 

On Wednesday the 15th of May, Archibald 
Cary, for the Committee on the State of the 
Colony, reports the resolution that you have 
just heard, instructing the Virginia dele- 
gates to Congress “to declare the United 
Colonies free and independent States, ab- 
solved from all allegiance to or dependence 
upon the Crown or Parliament of Great Brit- 
ain.” It passed nemine contradicente. Im- 
mediately following, the Convention resolved 
unanimously that a committee be appointed 
to prepare a declaration of rights, and a 
plan of government, as will be most likely 
to maintain peace and order in the colony, 
and secure substantial and equal liberty to 
the people.” 

This committee was a very large one—27 
men representing all parts of Virginia; and 
as usual in such large committees, a very 
few did the work. Most important of all 
the members of the committee was George 
Mason, member of the Convention from 
Fairfax County, who at the age of 51 was 
regarded as a sort of grand old man in Vir- 
ginia. He loved country life, hated politics, 
and despised politicians, especially Patrick 
Henry; but his sense of duty was so great 
that when called forth he always served; 
and when he served, his learning, intellect, 
and character always made him one of the 
first. From Philadelphia, Thomas Jefferson 
sent in a paraphrase of the Declaration of 
Independence, on which he was already work- 
ing, which was used as a preamble to the 


frame of government adopted June 29; but 
it was, above all, George Mason who drafted 
the Declaration of Rights, adopted June 12, 
that preceded the Constitution of the Com- 
monwealth. 

This Virginia Declaration of Rights as it 
was officially named, or Bill of Rights as it 
is generally called, is one of the great liberty 
documents of all time. For it was both a 
quintessence of the experience of freeborn 
Englishmen in the past; and of what great 
writers on political theory like Locke and 
Montesquieu had taught about limitations 
on government. At the same time it was the 
parent of all later bills of rights—of the 
rest of the 13 States, of the Federal Bill of 
Rights of 1791, of the French Decelaration 
de Droits de l'Homme of 1789; and of in- 
numerable later charters, including that of 
the United Nations, which have attempted to 
define the basic rights of man which no gov- 
ernment or official has a right to infringe. 

This Virginia Bill of Rights begins, para- 
phrasing John Locke: 

“That all men are by nature equally free 
and independent, and have certain inherent 
rights of which, when they enter into a state 
of society, they cannot * deprive or 
divest their posterity; namely, the enjoyment 
of life and liberty, with the means of acquir- 
ing and possessing property, and pursuing 
and obtaining happiness and safety.” 

Locke had written “Life, liberty, and prop- 
erty.” Jefferson improved on Mason, writing 
“Life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness.” 
What a felicitous summary—for the “pursuit 
of happiness” includes everything else. It 
is the most precious right that we inherit— 
the one to which we should always cling—the 
pursuit of happiness. We may never attain 
it. We may enjoy it for but a brief moment, 
Our happiness can never be perfect in this 
world. But the pursuit of it, the right to 
mind our own business, to follow our own 
tastes and inclinations, the inestimable 
privilege of doing what we feel God has given 
us to do; that is the secret of the good life, 
now and always. 

Some of the Virginia Bill of Rights comes 
straight out of Magna Carta—the right of a 
man accused of crime to be confronted with 
the accusers and witnesses and to a speedy 
trial by a jury of his vicinage. That he may 
not be deprived of liberty except by the law 
of the land or the judgment of his peers. 
Others come from the Petition of Rights, 
with which Charles I had been confronted 
in 1628: That a man cannot be compelled to 
give evidence against himself—nemo tenetur 
prodere seipsum, as Lord Justice Coke put 
it; that standing armies in peace time should 
be avoided as dangerous to liberty, “and that 


in all cases the military should be under 


strict subordination to and governed by the 
civil power.” Others were derived from the 
Bill of Rights of 1689, which concluded the 
“glorious revolution” that brought in Wil- 
liam and Mary; a prohibition to the execu- 
tive to suspend laws in favor of individuals; 
prohibition of excessive bail and of cruel and 
unusual punishments. And still others were 
new, or developments out of principles 
merely adumbrated before—the freedom of 
the press, which as Jefferson said is basic 
to all other rights and liberties; and religious 
liberty. In the committee’s original draft 
presented to the Convention, this was a mere 
right of toleration; but young James Madi- 
son of Orange County rose up and said justly 
that toleration was not enough; it smacked 
of condescension on the part of a state 
church. And the Virginia Bill of Rights de- 
clared, “All men are equally entitled to the 
free exercise of religion, according to the 
dictates of conscience,” and couples it with 
the corresponding duty “to practice Chris- 
tian forbearance, love, and charity towards 
each other.” 

And those rights were valid, not merely 
because they were derived from American 
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and English experience, but because they 
were based on the ancient theory of natural 
law or the law of God, the instinctive belief 
of civilized peoples that no law not based 
on divine commands is valid. The Virginia 
Bill of Rights har.:s back to antiquity. In 
Sophocles’ Antigone (line 450, Loeb ed. of 
Chapman’s translation, p. 22) Creon says: 

“And thou didst dare to violate the law?“ 

A; tigone replies: 

“Yes; for these laws were not ordained of 
Zeus, 

And Justice, who sits high among the gods, 

Has naught to do with unjust laws of men, 

Nor did I think that thou, a mortal man, 

Had pow'r to declare both null and void 

Th’ unchangeable, unwritten laws of 
Heaven. 

They were not born today nor yesterday, 

They die not, and none knoweth whence 
they sprang.” 

Natural law must be the foundation of all 
human enactments which are to endure, and 
t: is concept of law, as old as man, became 
through the genius of George Mason the 
foundation of the American constitutional 
system. 

The bill of rights was followed by the con- 
stitution, adopted June 29; so may 
claim to have been a free and independent 
commonwealth before the United States in 
Congress assembled declared its independ- 
ence on July 2. 

Other colonies had been ahead of Vir- 
ginia in giving their delegates to Congress 
power to vote for independence, but the Vir- 
ginia convention was the first to order its 
delegates to propose independence. That, 
coupled with the fact that Virginia was the 
oldest, most populous, wealthy and famous 
of the Continental Colonies, gave the Vir- 
ginia resolves their peculiar significance; to 
which their perfect timing, in relation to 
the colonies that were hanging back, and in 
relation to events, added an extra pull. 

“(By) every post and every day, inde- 
pendence rolls in on us like a torrent,” wrote 
John Adams on May 20. “The delegates 
from Georgia made their appearance this 
day in Congress with unlimited powers (for 
independence). South Carolina has evicted 
her Governor and given her delegates ample 

wers * * North Carolina have given 
them full powers. This day's post 
has brought a multitude of letters from Vir- 
ginia, all of which breathe the same spirit.” 

On the 27th the Virginia resolutions were 
read in Congress. 

On June 5 the Provincial Congress of Penn- 
sylvania listened to the reading of the Vir- 
ginia resolutions of May 15, and instructed 
its delegates to vote for independence—and 
Pennsylvania was then as later the Keystone 
State. On the 7th, Richard Henry Lee on 
behalf of the Virginia delegation submitted 
to the Continental Congress three resolu- 
tions, of which the first declared: 

“These United Colonies are, and of right 
ough: to be, free and independent States, 
that they are absolved from all allegiance to 
the British Crown, and that all political con- 
nection between them and the state of Great 
Britain is and ought to be totally dissolved.” 

The next day Congress appointed a com- 
mittee of five to prepare a Declaration of In- 
dependence. As you know, the committee 
entrusted the drafting of the Declaration to 
its youngest member, Thomas Jefferson, aged 
33. The committee reported on the 28th, 
the Declaration was discussed clause by 
clause and very slightly modified. On July 
2, the day of the great decision, Richard 
Henry Lee’s Resolution of Independence was 
unanimously adopted; and on the 4th the 
Declaration itself was accepted. 

So there is the plain sequence of events 
by which the Virginia Resolutions of 175 
years ago produced the great Declaration 
that gave independence to America; and how 
they led to the Virginia Bill of Rights. And 
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these are of equal supreme importance, for 
independence had not been won by a 7 years’ 
war, the Bill of Rights would have been 
waste paper; while, on the other hand, if in- 
dependence had been won without these 
safeguards to liberty, its benefits would have 
been illusory. Jefferson himself admitted 
this. Jefferson took the keenest interest in 
what went on in this Convention; for, as he 
wrote to one of its members, Thomas Nelson, 
on May 16, 1776, Constitution making “is a 
work of the most interesting nature. In 
truth it is the whole subject of the present 
controversy; for should a bad government 
be instituted for us in future, it had been 
as well to have accepted * the Dad 
one offered to us from beyond the water 
without the risk and expense of conflict.” 
Indeed, the author of the Declaration of In- 
dependence on the eve of inde- 
pendence that the whole Virginia delegation 
be recalled from Philadelphia to Williams- 
burg to help. I think it is fortunate that 
George Mason and the committee here felt 
that they could get along without that 
ardent young redhead and Richard Henry 
Lee—for if they had recalled Jefferson, some- 
one else would have had to draft the Dec- 
laration of Independence. 

A great English historian, Lord Acton, 
has summed up nobly the influence in the 
long run of the Virginia Bill of Rights: “It 
was from America that the plain ideas that 
men ought to mind their own business, and 
that the nation is responsible to heaven for 
the acts of the state—ideas long locked in 
the breast of solitary thinkers and hidden 
among Latin folios—burst forth like a con- 
queror upon the world they were destined 
to transform, under the title of the Rights of 
Man. In this way the opportune 
reticence, the politic hesitancy of European 
statesmanship, was at last broken down; 
and the principle gained ground, that a na- 
tion can never abandon its fate to an au- 
thority it cannot control.” 


A World Government 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FRAZIER REAMS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 7, 1951 


Mr. REAMS. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recozp, I include therein 
an article by Mr. Joseph A. Breig, from 
the Catholic Universe Bulletin, of May 
4, 1951. 

This article gives the position of His 
Holiness Pope Pius XII with reference 
to a world government: 

BANNER OF THE NATIONS 
(By Joseph A. Breig) 

The world must develop a world govern- 
ment. Thus we are advised by Pope Pius 
XII in one of the most important addresses 
of his pontificate. 

I do not see how his statement can be 
successfully disputed, It seems to me ob- 
vious that mankind must find a way to 
supervise this strange new world thrust 
upon us by science and technology. 

There are only two possible alternatives. 
One is to return to primitive living in the 
atomic ruins of a destroyed civilization. 
The other is some kind of slave-order or 
servant-order imposed by some tyrant or 
some authoritarian empire. 

Neither alternative is any good. 


But the world order suggested by the 
Pope is very good. 

The kind of order he means, if I under- 
stand his talk to delegates of the world 
movement for World Federal Government, 
is the kind of order that grows out of the 
people, and out of the people’s interests and 
n i 
It is the kind of government that has its 
roots in orderly and happy families, and 
grows into neighborhood and community 
groups, into professional, industrial, agri- 
cultural and labor organizations, into cities 
and states, and finally into nations. 

But “finally nations” is where the rub is. 

Orderliners should not stop suddenly at 
national boundaries, leaving a kind of jungle 
outside. 

No; the nations ought also to collaborate 
in what the Holy Father calls “an effective 
political organization of the world.” 

But there are bugaboos to be got out of 
our minds before we can proceed. 

The Pope, for instance, is not proposing 
that nations should cease to be nations, or 
national governments stop being national 
governments. 

He is not suggesting that patriotism is 
bad. He is saying that right patriotism is 
so right that there ought even to be a world 
patriotism. 

If you want to put it so, there ought to be 
a flag of the world. But the flag of the world 
should be an extension of, and a protection 
for, all the other flags—the flag of the fam- 
ily; the flag of the city; the flag of the Na- 
tion. 

The colors will not be complete until there 
is a banner of mankind, and an end to the 
grabbing and warring among nations. 

The Federation ot States formed by the 
founding fathers of the United States, for 
example, has riven to our Nation such har- 
mony and prosperity as the world has sel- 
dom—perhaps never—seen. 

And the world movement for World Fed- 
eral Government would simply like to see 
some such federation of all nations, pro- 
moting some such prosperity and harmony 
for all mankind. 

“Your movement, gentlemen,” said Pius 
XII to the representatives of the WMWFG, 
“dedicates itself to realizing an effective po- 
litical organization of the world. 

“Nothing is more in conformity with the 
traditional doctrine of the church. 

“It is necessary to realize such an organi- 
gation, if for no other reason than to put 
an end to the armaments race in which for 
decades, peoples have been ruining and ex- 
hausting themselves through sheer waste.” 

Then the Holy Father spoke words of guid- 
ance and caution. He laid down principles 
which the WMWFG must observe if it is to 
bring about an effective political organiza- 
tion of the world. 

Such an organization, he said, must be in 
harmony with the whole of natural rela- 
tions, with the normal and organic order 
that rules the individual relations between 
men and between different peoples. 

That means, I take it, that a world govern- 
ment, to be successful, must religiously re- 

and protect the rights of individuals, 
of families of occupations and vocations, of 
races, cultures, nations, and civilizations. 

The world movement, in short, must gov- 
ern only to serve, must rule only to protect; 
as a good father governs his children only 
to serve them and promote their well-being. 
The world mc ement must exist to assist men 
and women, and nations to reach their high- 
est destines. 

For many years, I predict, statesmen and 
scholars will be busy plumbing the depths of 
this great papal address. I trust we will not 
be as slow in following its sage counsel as 
we were in the case of social encyclicals of 
Leo XIII and Pius XI. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM BENTON 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, June 7, 1951 


Mr. BENTON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recor a special report to the Christian 
Science Monitor from New Haven, 
Conn., by Chester B. Kerr, secretary of 
the Yale University Press, reporting how 
the United States is getting its money’s 
worth, and more, from its world-wide 
information program. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


UNITED STATES INFORMATION PROGRAM PRAISED 
BY YALE OFFICIAL 


New Haven, Conn.—The United States is 
getting its money’s worth—and more—from 
its world-wide information program, accord- 
ing to a Yale University official who recently 
visited 20 overseas Department of State in- 
formation centers, 

“I’m one citizen,” says Chester B. Kerr, 
secretary of the Yale University Press,” who 
has had a chance to see how his taxes are 
being spent in a field I know something 
about—and I'm satisfied.” 

At the same time, Mr. Kerr recommends 
an expansion of the United States informa- 
tion centers in foreign countries. To add 
to the present $6,000,000-program the State 
Department has requested an increase of 
approximately $1,000,000 for the coming year, 
according to the Yale University Press sec- 
re 


tary. 

“If I were a Congressman,” declares Mr. 
Kerr, “I'd vote for these funds and I'd con- 
sider it cheap at the price.” 

In the 140 information centers now estab- 
lished by the State Department in 59 coun- 
tries American libraries are maintained for 
the use of all. Also documentary films and 
material for lectures and discussions are 
supplied in local organizations. 

“We're doing the right job,“ comments Mr, 
Kerr, “we need only to do more of the same.” 


How Best to Meet Inflation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL H. DOUGLAS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, June 7, 1951 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, the 
Banking and Currency Committee, which 
has been holding extensive hearings on 
the extension of the Defense Production 
Act, very wisely made a rule that only 
representatives of national organizations 
should be heard as witnesses. 

AS a means of supplementing the 
record of the hearings, however, I wrote 
to former Gov. Chester Bowles, of 
Connecticut, who was head of the Office 
of Price Administration and Director of 
the Office of Economic Stabilization dur- 
ing World War II, asking for his advice 
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as to how the forces of inflation can best 
be met during the coming months. 

I ask unanimous consent to have print- 
ed in the Appendix of the RECORD my 
correspondence with Governor Bowles, 
which I have already had inserted in 
the record of the hearings on the Defense 
Production Act. I commend his recom- 
mendations to the attention of my col- 
leagues. 

There being no objection, the corre- 
spondence was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 


Deak CHESTER: As you know, the Banking 
and Currency Committee, of which I am a 
member, is in the process of holding hearings 
on the extension and amendment of the 
Defense Production Act. For perfectly un- 
derstandable reasons, the committee had to 
make a decision that individuals would be 
heard only if they represented substantial 
national groups. If this limitation had not 
been put into effect, the number of wit- 
nesses would have been endless. 

Unfortunately, sticking by this rule has 
meant that certain key individuals in the 
United States have not been called before 
our Committee. The experience of some 
of these persons is so important, and what 
thy have to say can be so significant, that I 
want to make sure their voices are heard. 
You, of course, are the number-one example. 
Your long and magnificent record as head 
of OPA during World War II qualifies you to 
speak with authority on many of the mat- 
ters being discussed in connection with the 
extension and improvement of the Defense 
Production Act. 

Specifically, I should like very much to 
have a statement from you, if you feel you 
care to make one, on what steps you feel 
the Federal Government must take if we 
are really to keep the cost of living—and the 
cost of Government—under control. I am 
sure your views will be valuable not only 
to me, but to the committee and to every 
Member of Congress. I would like to make 
them a part of the record of the committee's 
hearings. We, of course, may not accept 
all of your good advice, but your experience 
and the recommendations based upon your 
experience should, it seems to me; be 
counted heavily in the discussions which 
will determine public policy during the next 
2 months. 

Best personal regards. 

Faithfully yours, 
PauL H. Dovctas. 


May 31, 1951. 
Senator PAUL DOUGLAS, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Senator Dovuctas: On May 18, as a 
member of the Senate Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee, you requested my views 
on “what steps must the Federal Govern- 
ment take if we are really to keep the cost 
of living and the cost of Government under 
control?” 

As you pointed out, this question is not 
a simple one. An all-out effort to stop 
inflation must deal with economic forces 
which are both huge and complex. Our dif- 
ficulties are increased by the fact that our 
economy is now operating in the twilight be- 
tween peace and war. In this uncertain at- 
mosphere many powerful groups are demand- 
ing, on the one hand, an end to the present 
inflation, and on the other hand, increased 
benefits for those whom they represent. 

We can never stop inflation as long as 
these groups continue their efforts to elbow 
their way ahead of each other. And we can 
never induce them to give up the present 
scramble unless we establish a clear price, 


rent, and wage line, and then proceed to 
hold that line with the utmost firmness. 

Experience has proven that we cannot suc- 
cessfully administer a creeping inflation. 
Nor can we accept creeping inflation as an 
inevitable result of our rearmament pro- 
gram. World War II taught us that the 
issue of inflation must be met head-on, and 
that in the process important toes must 
occasionally be stepped upon. 

I am sure that Congress is keenly aware 
of the difficulty of establishing a firm in- 
flation-control program under the present 
circumstances, A majority may even be con- 
vinced that they have taken all the steps 
which are practical to take at this time. 

But what is “practical” depends on a 
judgment of what the Nation will accept as 
necessary. Unless I seriously misread pub- 
lic opinion a substantial majority is willing 
and anxious to do more to stop inflation 
than we are now doing. 

However, you did not ask me to propose 
a program that was politically palatable. 
What you asked was my opinion, as wartime 
Price Administrator and later as Economic 
Stabilization Director, on what action we 
must take to halt the rise in living costs, 
stabilize our economy, and stop inflation be- 
fore it finally engulfs us. 

On that basis I recommend the following 
six steps: 


SIX NECESSARY STEPS 


1. The cost-of-living price and rent line 
should be stabilized at no higher than the 
levels of January 15, 1951, and then held 
firmly at that point. In order to accomplish 
this several steps must be taken. 

(a) Food prices, which together are the 
major items in the cost of living, should be 
rolled back at least 3 percent from the present 
levels. One-third of this roll-back will be 
achieved by the reduction in meat prices 
recently announced by the Office of Price 
Stabilization. The remaining 2 percent can 
be secured through consumer subsidies. The 
annual cost will be approximately $600,- 
000,000. 

(b) Future retail increases on pork, canned 
vegetables and dairy products, which will 
eventually become necessary under the parity 
principle, should also be met by subsidies. 
The annual cost will be roughly $1,000,- 
000,000. 

(c) “Dollar and cents” prices should be es- 
tablished as quickly as possible on all prod- 
ucts which are important in the cost of 
living. Only through these easy-to-under- 
stand price ceilings can we secure the con- 
sumer understanding necessary to effective 
price compliance. “Dollar and cents” prices 
should provide for roll-backs in a number of 
manufactured items on which prices are now 
badly out of line. 

(d) Rent control should be established on 
all residential rental units. Rent control 
should also be authorized on commercial 
rentals to protect business, both large and 
small, from further gouging. Price ceilings 
should b^ established on all new construction 
with ample room for reasonable incentive 
profits. 

(e) Quality standards should be estab- 
lished on low- and medium-cost apparel and 
also on consumer durables. 

(f) Adequate funds should be provided by 
Congress for a broad educational program 
to encourage compliance, and also for nec- 
essary enforcement to protect consumers 
from chiselers, and businessmen from dis- 
honest competition. 

2. This series of actions on prices and 
rents should result in stable living costs for 
the average American family. On this basis, 
and only on this basis, wage earners should 
be asked to forego further wage rate in- 
creases. There should be only three excep- 
tions: 
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(a) Those increases in wages now actually 
being processed under the present standards. 

(b) A limited number of tightly adminis- 
tered “fringe” benefits designed to achieve 
minimum standards on such items as paid 
vacations, third shifts, etc. 

(c) Increases to compensate workers on a 
reasonable basis for any clearly established 
increase in their output per man-hour. 

Our price-control system has always al- 
lowed higher incomes to farmers and manu- 
facturers who are able to increase their to- 
tal output under ceilings. These incentives 
for increased output are not inflationary 
under a hold-the-line price program. 

Because it is much more difficult to meas- 
ure increased productivity with any degree 
of accuracy on our assembly lines and in 
construction work, workers in general have 
been denied the income incentives which are 
held out to businessmen and farmers. If 
some means can be devised to provide rea- 
sonably precise standards of measurement 
for increased productivity, a fair share of 
the extra income resulting from such in- 
creases should be passed on to the workers 
who helped to create them. 

3. In order to stiffen this stabilization pro- 
gram specific penalties should be set up 
against any failure on the part of the Gov- 
ernment to hold the newly established price 
line. If the cost of living increases by a 
stated percentage, say 3 percent, beyond the 
levels of last January, a comparable cost of 
living bonus should be granted to labor. A 
similar increase should also be added to all 
social-security payments and to Federal as- 
sistance under the old age and aid to de- 
pendent children programs. 

If we are determined to stabilize the value 
of the dollar we must also consider a cost- 
of-living bonus to all owners of Federal sav- 
ings bonds. Unredeemed bonds which were 
bought in 1945 on the promise of a $100 
value in 10 years, and are now worth less 
than $70 in 1945 dollars, 

If the present inflationary danger is likely 
to last no more than 2 or 3 years, a 3-per- 
cent cushion should be sufficient, provided 
the proposed price and wage control program 
is put into effect and the line firmly held. 
If it is the best judgment of the administra- 
tion and Congress that the acute pressure 
is likely to last for a longer period, the 
cushion could be set at 1½ percent on an 
annual basis, with the cost-of-living bonuses 
payable if the consumer price index rises 
at a faster rate. 

4. A stiffer allocation program should be 
set up to guarantee defense housing where- 
ever it is needed, and also the building of 
schools and hospitals to the extent that 
building materials are available. Rationing 
will not be needed unless the present crisis 
develops into total war. 

5. Government costs should be cut where- 
ever possible. But the present crisis should 
not be used as an excuse to sabotage essen- 
tial welfare, educational and public health 
services. 

6. This program of direct price, rent, wage, 
and allocation controls, backed up by a Gov- 
ernment cost-of-living guarantee, will stabi- 
lize prices, wages, and rents. In addition a 
more vigorous tax and credit control pro- 
gram is needed to soak up excess purchasing 
power and to keep inflation from exploding 
like a time bomb when the direct controls 
are finally removed. The following repre- 
sents the practical minimum of action to bal- 
ance our Federal budget and to ease the 
pressure on prices. 

(a) Increases in the Federal income tax 
with special regard for families earning less 
than $4,000 a year. Lower incomes for a 
family of four are already barely adequate 
to cover necessary living costs. 

(b) A further increase in the excess-profits 
taxes, 
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(c) Increased excise taxes on higher priced 
automobiles, consumer durables, and luxury 
products. These excise taxes could be estab- 
lished on a sliding scale basis with sharply 
higher rates on de luxe models. 

(d) Credit controls on the same sliding 
scale. 

(e) Tightening of controls on commodity 
speculation. 

(f) If Congress is unwilling to pass the 
necessary increases in taxes, we should con- 
sider an enforced savings program to close 
the inflationary gap. This device has been 
used successfully in several European coun- 
tries as an inflationary curb. 

Savings bonds issued under this program 
should pay a reasonable rate of interest. 
They should be repayable on a staggered 
scale after the emergency is over. A bonus 
allowance should be provided for any cost- 
of-living increase of more than 3 percent 
which occurs during the period of direct 
controls. 

THE BASIS FOR THESE PROPOSALS 

This program is necessarily a tough pro- 
gram that will raise many objections and 
much opposition. This opposition will come 
not only from these short-sighted groups 
which seek to benefit through inflation, but 
also from many sincere observers who still 
believe that inflation can be controlled by 
less painful measures. 

Obviously such a program can be justified 
only if the inflationary danger is acute. Let 
us examine, therefore, the fundamental facts 
on which economic policy must be estab- 
lished during this critical period. (Note: 
All statistics which are used in the follow- 
ing discussion are based on reports of the 
Federal Reserve, SEC, and Council of Eco- 
nomie Advisors.) 

Although we are not at war, and indeed 
are still hoping and praying that all-out war 
can be avoided, $74 billion in the fiscal year 
starting June 30 will be spent by our Federal 
Government, largely on military prepared- 
ness. This staggering sum totals nearly 25 
percent of our gross national product. It is 
twice our entire Federal budget of 1947. 

This extra Government spending, more- 
over, will be piled on to an economy already 
operating under full blast. Today we have 
none of the slack in unemployed workers, 
unused manufacturing facilities, farm lands, 
and surplus materials which were available 
to us before Pearl Harbor. This lack of eco- 
nomic elbow room means that the impact of 
the present rearmament on our peacetime 
economy will have serious repercussions. 

The present situation is further compli- 
cated by the fact that the present inflation- 
ary danger is being superimposed on a price, 
wage, and profit structure which has already 
been seriously distorted by the inflation 
which broke loose following the destruction 
of price controls in 1946, and which picked 
up renewed speed following the outbreak of 
war in Korea. 

The inflation which has taken place since 
the beginning of hostilities in Korea last 
June has resulted largely from increased 
buying based on the expectation of short- 
ages and higher prices. As our economy feels 
the full impact of the rearmament program 
during the coming months, these pressures 
will be vastly increased. This gives us only 
a brief breathing spell in which to batten 
down the hatches and set our economic 
house in order. 

A brief review of the increases in wages, 
prices, and profits, which have already taken 
place, will help to point up the problem. 
Let us first look at a comparison of the cost 
of living as expressed in the BLS index, and 
also at the average retail prices of a few 
specific key products, 
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From June 1943 when the wartime anti- 
inflation program went into high gear until 
January 1946 the average cost of living index 
rose only 2.5 percent. But since then the 
increases have been spectacular. 

Between early 1946 and the outbreak of 

war in Korea, the average cost of living as 
expressed in the BLS index shows an increase 
of 35 percent, with a 6-percent increase be- 
tween that time and December 1950, and an 
additional 3-percent increase since then for 
a total of 44 percent. Wholesale prices have 
risen even more sharply. Today prices gen- 
erally are higher than at any time in our his- 
tory. 
This inflation has already cost us dearly. 
Local, State, and Federal taxpayers are now 
paying from 30 to 60 percent more for the 
same services than in 1934. Inflation since 
the outbreak of the war in Korea has added 
at least $10,000,000,000 annually to the cost 
of our rearmament program. 

In the meantime many millions of Amer- 
ican families have been hurt, and some of 
them badly hurt. This is so because the in- 
comes of most of us, as is usual in an infla- 
tionary situation, have risen less rapidly 
than prices. 

For instance, prices received by farmers 
for food and agricultural products have 
moved abruptly upward since 1946 when the 
World War II stabilization program was 
abandoned. This year total farm income will 
probably equal or surpass all previous rec- 
ords. 

But the cost of farm equipment, ferti- 
lizer, barbed wire, lumber, and farm wages 
have risen even faster, and with the added 
rise in living costs the average farmer is 
less well off than in 1945. 

Broad averages such as these cover up huge 
gains in real income made in certain sections 
of the country, and in certain types of farm- 
ing. But they demonstrate convincingly 
that the oft-repeated charge that farmers as 
a whole are reaping huge benefits from our 
present inflation is grossly unfair. 

What about the millions who work for 
wages and salaries? Here again averages can 
be deceiving. But certain facts stand out 
clearly, and these facts are sharply at vari- 
ance with the widespread impression that 
labor in general has profited from the in- 
flation, 

Factory workers are among the elite of our 
labor force in terms of wages and bargain- 
ing power. But even the powerful indus- 
trial unions have done no more than stay 
even. Their average weekly take-home pay 
since last June has increased almost exactly 
the amount of increased living costs. And 
part of their increased income is due to long- 
er hours in the factories. 

During this same period the take-home 
wages of construction workers and workers 
in retail trade failed by various amounts 
to keep pace with the 9-percent rise in con- 
sumer prices. Federal, State, and city em- 
ployees, office workers, and school teachers 
have lagged even further behind. One-third 
of all wage earners have received no increase 
in income at all. 

Even if we go back to the start of the 
postwar inflation in 1946 and compare pres- 
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ent take-home weekly wages with those paid 
at that time, there is no shred of evidence 
that labor generally has profited from infia- 
tion. Weekly take-home pay for workers in 
manufacturing, expressed in the purchasing 
power of 1951 dollars, has scarcely moved in 
the last 6 years. The real wages of Govern- 
ment employees and office workers have gone 
down. Construction workers and retail work- 
ers alone over the 6-year pull are slightly 
better off on the average. 

When we look at corporation profits we 
again face the problem inherent in all sta- 
tistical averages. But certain facts stand out 
spectacularly. 

In 1939 before the outbreak of World War 
II, corporate profits before taxes were $6,- 
500,000,000 and after taxes $5,000,000,000. In 
1944 at the peak of the war effort these prof- 
its rose to $24,309,000,000 before taxes and 
$13,L00,000,000 after taxes. 

Today corporation profits like farmers’ in- 
come must be considered in terms of lower 
purchasing power. But this proper adjust- 
ment does not conceal the fact that profits 
are fantastically high regardless of how they 
are measured. Corporation profits are now 
running at a rate in excess of $50,000,000,000 
before taxes, and $24,000,000,000 after taxes. 
This reprecents a corporation profit increase 
of close to 200 percent since the peak war 
period, either before or after taxes. 

Manufacturing profits after taxes are now 
17 percent on investment, which is more 
than double the percentage of the boom 
year of 1929, And 50 percent of all corpora- 
tion dividends, according to the Securities 
Exchange Commission, are concentrated 
among 61,000 people. 

This does not mean that all corporations 
are making a ruthless killing out of the pres- 
ent inflation. Many industries are doing 
substantially less well than others. The 
greatest increases, particularly since the Ko- 
rean War have been in manufacturing. Re- 
tailers faced with direct consumer pressure, 
have absorbed to some extent the increases 
in manufacturing and wholesale prices. Al- 
though retail profits are up substantially 
the increase is less than in most other lines, 

But regardless of how we may weigh these 
figures the general situation is clear. Some 
workers and some farmers are earning 
enough extra money to compensate for the 
higher prices which they have been forced 
to pay, with something left over. But these 
are a relatively small minority. A far 
greater number are worse off individually 
than in 1945, while a bare majority has 
managed to hold its own. 

In addition there has been a huge loss, 
running into tens of billions of dollars 
among those who own savings accounts, Gov- 
ernment bonds, and insurance policies. 
Corporations, in the meantime, have collec- 
tively reaped a lion’s share of the increase in 
national income. 

This uneven economic picture has already 
resulted in considerable bitterness on the 
part of the general public. This attitude 
has grown in spite of the determined and 
courageous effort of Messrs. Eric Johnston, 
Mike DiSalle, and their hard-working staffs 
to control prices in the face of many handi- 
caps. 

WHAT LIES AHEAD? 


At present we are in the midst of a 
breathing spell, The action of OPS in ap- 
plying over-all price controls in January 
slowed down the rate of the cost-of-living 
increase. The roll-back in beef prices was 
proof that the administration had the cour- 
age to tackle a formidable inflation lobby. 
The general pressure on price ceilings has 
been relieved temporarily by the reduction 
in inventories and the slowing down of scare 
buying. 
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However, the basic situation remains ex- 
plosive. The full impact of defense spend- 
ing will not begin to strike until late sum- 
mer. Seven or eight million dwelling units, 
many of them in congested areas, are now 
without any rent-control protection. The 
OPS is seriously understaffed with insuffi- 
cient funds to tackle the major problem of 
enforcement, 

Many key agricultural products are still 
below parity, and sooner or later this is likely 
to mean sharp increases in the prices of 
fresh fruits, vegetables, wheat, and animal 
feeds. Increases in the prices paid for wheat 
and corn at the farm must eventually, in 
turn, bring increases in the prices of bread, 
pork, eggs, chickens, and dairy products in 
the stores. 

Finally the outlook for increased food 
production is by no means certain. Our 
reserves of corn, which is by far our most 
Important animal feed, are now somewhat 
less than normal. Present planting are un- 
likely to push the 1951 crops above recent 
averages. Any grain shortage at this criti- 
ce’ time would sharply increase the infla- 
tionary pressure, 

In the meantime wages are being tied to 
a cost of living which for all the above rea- 
sons is almost certain to increase. While 
this action represents simple justice in the 
present inflationary situation, and while 
large profits wil! allow for the absorption 
of wage increases in most industries, there 
are other industries where higher wages 
must inevitably result in higher prices. 

Thus we see a potentially dangerous in- 
crease in our present inflation added on 
top of an inflation which has already tested 
the patience and the bankrolls of many tens 
of millions of consumers, businesmen, farm- 
ers, and workers. Any inflation control pro- 
gram which can be expected to meet this 
situation successfully must deal with some 
practical economic realities. 

Farmers must be assured a reasonable in- 
come for their crops, on the one hand, and 
stable cost for fertilizer, barbed wire, lumber 
and farm equipment, on the other. Labor 
must be assured a decent wage for a good 
day’s work and living costs that remain 
steady. Businessmen must be assured good 
profits, the maximum freedom from unnec- 
essary red tape, and a compliance and en- 
forcement program that will protect them 
agaiust chiseling competitors. 

Each of these three groups must also be 
given the maximum practical incentives to 
increase production, plus an assurance that 
the Government will play no favorites and 
that the other two groups, as well as itself, 
will be required to hold the line against 
inflation. 

A balance of this kind was established 
during World War II in the face of almost 
overpowering pressures, and successfully 
maintained from June 1943 until February 
1946. The result was a cost-of-living index 
and a wholesale price index that scarcely 
budged. 

During this 32-month period of stable 
prices and wages the real incomes for 
workers, farmers, and businessmen alike 
moved to record levels. With 14,000,000 of 
our most able-bodied men in the armed 
services, industrial production was more than 
double the prewar record, and farm produc- 
tion rose 35 percent. These wartime produc- 
tion records, measured in actual units and 
not inflated dollars, still remain unequaled. 

Our wartime controls were admittedly im- 
perfect, Because we lacked the controls over 
the slaughter of meat animals we were faced 
with periodic black markets in beef and pork, 
Because our production controls were made- 
quate we failed to stop the deterioration in 
the quality of men’s, women’s, and children’s 
apparel. Because we lacked a proper tax 


and enforced savings program we were un- 
able to soak up excess j urchasing power, 
and as a result were forced to deal directly 
with inflationary pressures that were far 
greater than they needed to be. 

But in spite of these handicaps a firm 
price line was successfully held for 2½ years. 
It was only cracked in the spring of 1946 
when, in all the confusion and demogogery 
of the immediate postwar period, we finally 
lost the essential balance between farmers, 
workers, and businessmen on which infia- 
tion control must always depend. The les- 
sons, however, are there for all to see, and 
the program which I have proposed is based 
upon these lessons. 

We must establish a firm price line 
through price, rent, and wage controls, which 
will result in a fair balance between our 
various economic groups—business, labor, 
farmers, and consumers. We must hold 
this price line vigorously through tight ad- 
ministration, consumer subsidies, and other 
tested techniques which we developed the 
hard way during the Second World War. 

My proposal that cost-of-living bonuses 
be granted to labor, social security pension- 
ers, and Federal savings bonds holders if the 
cost of living rises more than 3 percent 
during this critical period, will greatly stif- 
fen this “hold-the-line” approach. If Con- 
gress grants the necessary legislation, and 
if the controls on prices, rents, and wages 
are effectively planned and vigorously en- 
forced, the payment of these bonuses will 
never become necessary. 

These direct controls will keep inflationary 
prices from upsetting our economic life. But 
an effective attack on inflation requires in- 
direct controls as Well. The price and wage 
control program which I have proposed 
should be supported by a tax and credit- 
control program which will soak up all the 
excess spending power that is possible and 
practical, without wrecking our economy, 
discouraging production, and setting groups 
against groups in the process, Our ob- 
jective, in other words, must be a practical 
combination of direct controls on prices, 
rents, and wages, and indirect controls on 
our excess money supply. 

A few months ago many respected econ- 
omists were convinced that the present in- 
flation could be effectively controlled 
through indirect controls alone. It was 
their belief that sharply increased taxation 
and strict control over personal and public 
credit could soak up all of the excess per- 
sonal and business income that is being 
created by our defense program, The re- 
sult, of course, would be a substantial drop 
in the public's ability to buy goods, and 
this in turn would relieve the pressure on 
prices. 

Obviously a tax program harsh enough to 
accomplish this objective would be a 
thoroughly Spartan affair, If the inflation- 
ary pressures were less dangerous it might be 
successful. But unless we are prepared to 
ignore the basic economic problems of the 
great majority of our people, and face a sub- 
stantial drop in production in the bargain, it 
simply will not work under the conditions we 
face today. 

The living standards of upper income 
groups which have substantial cash reserves 
and no need for credit, would scarcely be 
affected at all; while the actual sacrifices 
made necessary by the defense program 
would fall almost exclusively on those who 
can least afford them. This would multiply 
several times over the present bitterness 
over high prices. Such a program in addi- 
tion would largely destroy the basic incen- 
tives on which we must depend for all our 
production in our factories and on our farms. 

Other authorities have proposed that farm 
prices should be kept from rising by a sweep- 
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ing revision of the parity formula. This 
formula establishes the prices which farmers 
should receive if they are to receive their fair 
share of the national income. These parity 
figures, product by product, are increased 
automatically as farmers’ costs increase, and 
according to present law no ceiling price 
can be placed on any farm product until it 
reaches the theoretical parity price. 

I am one of those who believe that the 
present parity concept and indeed the entire 
farm support price program, can and should 
be improved upon. But any revision of the 
parity formula at this time would be grossly 
unfair in view of the drop in purchasing 
power which most farmers have already 
suffered. 

Many key farm products are already above 
parity. A very few like beef cattle are well 
above parity. If there is any practical legal 
mears of rolling these particular prices back, 
I would be heartily in favor of doing so. But 
at worst these latter are exceptions. Any 
effort to use them as dramatic examples to 
destroy our farmers’ principal weapon in 
their fight for a fair share of our national 
income is unjust and uncalled for. 

When farm products now below parity 
reach parity their prices should be promptly 
frozen. The increases which occur on prod- 
ucts important to the cost of living before 
that point is reached, should, where neces- 
sary, be wiped out by consumer subsidies. 

These subsidies come out of general reve- 
nue, But properly they will enable us to 
keep retail food prices down, and food prices 
in the long run are the single most impor- 
tant item in the essential fight to hold the 
cost of living. Consumer food subsidies in 
World War II saved their cost many times 
over in keeping down consumer prices by 
making it possible to stabilize wages and they 
indirectly saved us billions of dollars more 
on Government war contracts. 

As a matter of fact, no modern government 
has ever been uble to hold down the cost of 
living during an inflationary crisis without 
using such subsidies and this even includes 
dictatorships such as Nazi Germany and the 
Soviet Union, as well as such democratic 
countries as Australia, Canada, Britain, Swit- 
zerland, Norway, Sweden, and Denmark, 

Clearly there is no painless way to stop 
the present inflation and to restore full con- 
fidence, both at home and abroad, in the 
purchasing power of the dollar, But each 
week that inflation remains unchecked will 
produce further distortions in our economy, 
further injustices, further impediments to 
our national security and to our future 
economic well-being. 

The air of Washington is filled with pres- 
sures created by professional lobbyists who 
are recklessly concentrated on their own 
short-sighted gain. To the Members of 
Congress, the administration, and above all 
to the outstandingly competent groups which 
are charged with the direct responsibility for 
price, wage, and rent controls, these pres- 
sures must seem overwhelming. As Admin- 
istrator of OPA I experienced similar pres- 
sures for three different years during World 
War II. 

But it will be a serious mistike for Con- 
gress to listen so hard to the siren song 
of the special interests that it ignores the 
plain needs of our people. In the last few 
years, and particularly in the last 11 months, 
tens of millions of factory workers, farmers, 
businessmen, and consumers have learned 
the hard way that inflation is a harsh master 
that plays few favorites. I believe that they 
are ready now to support an all-out price 
and wage control program to the hilt, 

With my best wishes, 

Sincerely. 
CHESTER BOWLES, 
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Government Program for Fixing Prices of 
Meat 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, June 7, 1951 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recor» a letter from 
a well-known cattle feeder of my State, 
Malcolm McMurchie, of Centerville, 
S. Dak. I would also like to insert with 
this letter a clipping from the Chicago 
Daily Drovers Journal, of May 9, 1951. 

The headlines in the papers this morn- 
ing indicate that we are going to be 
faced with a meat shortage because pack- 
ing plants are shutting down. It seems 
to me that OPS no longer stands for 
Office of Price Stabilization, but should 
more properly be renamed Office of Pro- 
duction Shrinkage. The very clear ex- 
planation of what happens on feed lots 
of the country, as shown in Mr. McMur- 
chie’s letter, should convince the plan- 
ners in Government that it is possible to 
be too clever when trying to tamper 
with the economic laws. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and article were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 


CENTERVILLE, S. DAK., June 3, 1951. 
Senator Kart E. MUNDT, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR MUNDT: Just a quick note to 
emphasize to you what has been going on in 
the Corn Belt feed lots since DiSalle put out 
his beef roll-back order. 

Numerous feeders have been marketing 
immature cattle this past month. We have 
marketed some 400 head in Sioux City weigh- 
ing around 660 pounds per head, which 
should have been fed until they reached 900 
pounds or more. There is nothing in the 
near future that warrants any feeder holding 
his cattle. These cattle have been selling 
at a profit; however, commencing tomorrow, 
June 4, they could sell dollars less per hun- 
dredweight, when all the packers are obliged 
to get into compliance and adhere to Goy- 
ernment-outlined figures. 

DiSalle’s formula has already caused less 
meat to be produced—100,000 pounds on our 
lots. 

Just talked on the telephone with a Sioux 
City livestock commission merchant. He 
advised us not to have cattle on tomorrow's 
market. He anticipates so much confusion 
that buyers and sellers will not get together 
on prices and consequently no sale. 

These packer kill quotas are absolutely 
ridiculous and simply a lever to force prices 
downward by taking buyers off the market. 
Confusion is the word. 

Sincerely, 
MALCOLM MCMURCHIE. 

P. S.—I am enclosing a clipping from the 
Chicago Daily Drovers Journal which you 
may want to read. 


CHARGES TECHNICAL OPS Law VIOLATION— 
Use SLAUGHTER QUOTA To Drive Hoc PRICE 
BELOW PARITY, PRODUCER Sars 
Sows from his part of the country are “go- 

ing to town,” not in production but literally, 

for slaughter, declared John Minnick of Bu- 
reau County, III. He said that potential 


pork supplies are being sacrificed on the 
butcher’s block by farmers incensed over the 
control of hog slaughter inaugurated by OPS 
for the purpose of driving the price of hogs 
still further below parity. 

He questions the legality of the OPS move. 
According to the law of this Nation at the 
present time control of hog prices is not per- 
mitted because the hogs are below Federal 
parity “this veteran producer claims.” “Yet, 
through some clever double-crossing, that 
dwarfs any dirty work OPA ever did, the 
OPS not only puts a lid on the market for 
hogs by limiting the number packers can 
slaughter, but it steps its big foot right down 
on the lid besides by holding the slaughter 
quota well below the numbers farmers want 
to sell just now. 

“I was never so surprised in all my life 
as when the OPS pulled that fast one on 
the hog raisers. We were all so sure that 
the Government would not violate the law 
by controlling the price of hogs as long as 
farmers were getting below the parity price. 
But I guess there is more than one way to 
skin a cat—and the farmer.” 


PUT E IN JAIL 


“How about farmers getting together to see 
if we can’t put the OPS in jail or fine the 
Officials $10,000 for violating the law? Crim- 
inals don’t violate the law right out in the 
open either. 

“Of course, technically, the OPS has no 
ceiling on the price of hogs. But the present 
lid over the market is more effective than 
any official ceiling—that is, at present. But 
wait until consumers see the effects of the 
‘cleverness’ of OPS in a much shorter crop 
of pigs this fall and a pork shortage a year 
from now.” 

Mr. Minnick was watching the selling of 
14 of his purebred Hampshire sows. They 
were some of the finest sows in the stock- 
yards the day they sold and they brought a 
premium of 25 cents because of their quality. 

“I hate to part with such a good bunch 
of sows,” the owner said. “I had planned 
to raise fall pigs with them, and they would 
have raised some good ones. But DiSalle 
changed my mind about that, and from now 
on I am going to keep right on cutting down. 

“I do not believe I will buy any feeding 
cattle. What has the livestock raiser and 
feeder got to look forward to when you do 
not know from one day to the next just how 
bad the Government is going to treat you. 
All you know if that it will be bad enough 
to make you wish you did not raise as much 
stock as you did. We had plenty of those 
regrets under OPA, and here we are right 
back where we were a few years ago, after 
the country was just getting ready to pro- 
duce a big supply of meat again.” 


A PUZZLER 


What is puzzling a lot of farmers is the 
question regarding what the Government 
expects to accomplish with the slaughter 
quota, especially on hogs, Mr. Minnick said. 

He said nothing about the restrictions on 
slaughter hogs is clear to anyone except that 
it has beaten down the price of a farm prod- 
uct that has been below Federal parity a 
long time. 

As he sees it, the following results will de- 
velop in time: Production of meat in legit- 
imate trade channels will be forced down so 
low by price ceilings and slaughter quotas 
that illegal trade will flourish throughout 
the country as it did under OPA. Every- 
thing that OPS is doing is done to help the 
black-market operators. It not only puts a 
lid on the price the legitimate packer can 
pay for cattle, but it holds down the amount 
he is permitted to handle. This makes meat 
in the regular trade scarce, and forces buy- 
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ers to deal with illegal trade to get what they 
need. 

By keeping a price lid on what the legit- 
imate packers can pay for stock in the 
market, the Government makes it easier for 
the black market to buy without offering too 
much of a um, 

“I believe the slaughter quota is the best 
possible support of the black market,” he 

said. “This not only keeps production low 
in legitimate plants, so the consumer must 
buy illegally, but it also creates a surplus of 
live animals in the markets which law-abid- 
ing plants cannot buy and which legitimate 
packers pay for their stock. 

“It seems the boys in Washington this 
time are not satisfied with simply creating 
a profitable black market for law violators 
as OPA did, but they want to create a situ- 
ation in the markets for live animals that 
will assure the illegal trade bargain prices 
and a plentiful supply of surplus to pick 
from.” 


Ten Million Ambassadors 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 
HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 7, 1951 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I include the 
following editorial from the Milford 
(Mass.) News entitled “Ten Million Am- 
bassadors,” relative to the work of 
CARE: 

TEN MILLION AMBASSADORS 


In behalf of the American people, CARE 
has sent 10,000,000 packages overseas since 
its inception in 1945. And now, on its fifth 
anniversary, the organization issues a report 
on its accomplishments in an attractive 
booklet entitled “Ten Million Ambassadors.” 

Few of those in Milford and the neigh- 
boring towns, who have sent contributions 
to this nonprofit organization, realize the 
scope of its activities. The meat shipped 
abroad was the equivalent of 26,000 head 
of cattle, 100,000 pigs, and 230,000 canned 
whole turkeys, sugar enough for 32,000,000 
cups; flour for 33,000,000 loaves of bread; 
23,000,000 pounds of butter, margarine, lard, 
and cooking oil; coffee enough for 360,000,000 
cups, tea for 45,000,000 cups, and cocoa for 
another 45,000,000. 

Shipments also included 56,000,000 quarts 
of milk, in canned or powdered form, 26,000,- 
000 bowls of rice, 1,680,000 cans of baby food, 
chocolate equivalent to 220,000,000 nickel 
candy bars, 426 miles of woolen suiting mate- 
rial, knitting wool sufficient for 204,000 
sweaters, scarves and socks, together with 
blankets, soap, buttons, towels, nursing 
bottles, shoe soles, coal, books, plows, tools, 
medical supplies and equipment, including 
11 iron lungs to Germany. But more than 
these material gifts CARE has brought hope 
and dignity to millions. 

Germany was the leading recipient with 
6,224,728 packages; Austria, 823,386; Great 
Britain, 710,686; France, 577,589; Italy, 
295,209; Poland, 216,742, and Czechoslovakia, 
172,509 (both of these missions now closed), 
the Netherlands, 112,635, and Greece, 94,902, 

All the world knows the work of CARE 
in Europe but the activities in Japan, the 
Philippines and Korea is not so generally 
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known, The agency is also operating in Al- 
geria, Morocoo, Tunisia, Egypt, Israel, Jordan, 
Iraq, Syria, Pakistan, India, Ceylon, Burma, 
Thailand, and Okinawa. 

President Truman’s foreward in the book- 
let says in part: : 

“The forces abroad in the world today do 
not permit any of us—including those of us 
in the field of voluntary foreign aid—to 
cease our efforts. 

“The bridge which you, with the support of 
the American people, have forged across the 
two ocean needs to be maintained not only 
for the purpose of succoring human life but 
also for interpreting the American role in 
the world community. It is my earnest hope 
that CARE will continue to symbolize the 
American’s concern for his fellow man wher- 
ever he exists.” 


Investigation of the China Lobby 


* EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLAIR ENGLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 7, 1951 


Mr. ENGLE. Mr. Speaker, today I 
introduced a resolution to establish a 
Select Committee to Investigate the 
So-called China Lobby. The purpose of 
this bill is to get the facts. If there is 
a cold-blooded, well-heeled China lobby 
attempting to influence legislation and 
foreign policy.for selfish interests, it 
should be revealed. If not, the rumor 
and the charge should be permanently 
laid at rest. 

If this select committee is established, 
I will ask it to investigate and report on 
three things: 

First. To what extent a lobby for the 
Nationalist Government of China is op- 
erating in this country, if at all, and the 
source and expenditure of its funds used 
to attempt to influence legislation and 
foreign policy. 

Second. To what extent individuals, 
firms, and corporations in this country 
and abroad have interested themselves 
in influencing legislation and foreign 
policy affecting China and the Far East, 
the nature of their assets and economic 
interests, past, present, or prospective, 
in the Far East, if any, and the source 
and expenditure of funds used to attempt 
to influence legislation and foreign policy 
affecting China and the Far East. 

Third. To what extent the law with 
reference to the registration of lobbyists 
has been violated, if at all, and whether 
or not some amendment to the law is 
necessary and proper in order to disclose 
activities not now required to be dis- 
closed. 

The establishment of this select com- 
mittee is necessary because the Lobbying 
Committee created in the last Congress 
has expired. The work intended for this 
‘select committee is not within the usual 
scope of any other committee. The sub- 
‘ject matter is not germane to the inquiry 
on the MacArthur incident, now in prog- 
ress in the Senate, and, in any event, 
there will not be time for the necessary 
investigation at those hearings. 


The MacArthur Testimony 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 
HON. ROBERT S. KERR 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, June 7, 1951 


Mr. KERR. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record two edi- 
torials from the Charlotte (N. C.) News, 
the first in the issue of May 8, the second 
in the issue of May 9, regarding testi- 
mony before the Committees on Foreign 
Relations and Armed Services, sitting 
jointly, investigating the removal of 
General MacArthur. 

There being no objection, the editorials 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[From the Charlotte (N. C.) News of May 8, 
1951] 


THE MACARTHUR TESTIMONY—I 


It is patently impossible, within the limi- 
tations of these columns, to bring into clear 
focus the one-hundred-and-seventy-thou- 
sand-odd words uttered in 3 days of testi- 
mony by Gen. Douglas MacArthur. Inevita- 
bly many of the details and qualifications 
must be scrapped. 

Nonetheless, in the interest of full public 
understanding of one of the gravest issues 
of the century, the editors of the News have 
attempted to bring together in a logical and 
orderly exposition the MacArthur plan for 
victory in Korea in the hope that it will be 
of benefit to News readers who haven't had 
access to the full testimony. 

It should be noted at the outset that Gen- 
eral MucArthur and the members of the 
Senate Armed Services and Foreign Relations 
Committees conducted themselves through- 
out with great dignity and restraint. The 
hearing was completely free of partisan poli- 
tics. The general proved to be a skillful and 
patient witness and he made a profound im- 
pression on the committee members, 

His testimony was largely divided into two 
parts: (1) What has happened in the past, 
and (2) what should be done in the future, 
The first is of considerable importance to 
the investigating committees, but the second 
is of greater interest to the public today. 
It is the topic of this editorial. 

General MacArthur's objective is to win 
a military victory in Korea. His first step 
would be an ultimatum to China “that she 
would either come and talk terms of a cease- 
fire within a reasonable period of time or 
her actions in Korea would be regarded as 
a declaration of war against the nations en- 
gaged there and that those nations would 
take such steps as they felt necessary to bring 
the thing to a conclusion.” 

Those steps include: (1) Full economic 
embargo; (2) naval blockade of entire Chi- 
nese coast; (3) aerial reconnaissance of China 
and Manchuria; (4) use of Chinese National- 
ist forces with our logistical support; and 
(5) bombing of Chinese air bases, supply 
depots, staging areas, etc. 

MacArthur made it clear he did not pro- 
pose a full-scale invasion of the Chinese 
mainland with Chiang Kai-shek’s troops. 
He said he would leave the decision on their 
use up to the Generalissimo, but that he 
believed they could best be employed as a 
diversionary threat, the meeting of which 
would force the Chinese Reds to withdraw 
forces from Korea. He estimated Chiang's 
army at 500,000 men, but said they would 
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need United States equipment and some 
4 months of training and conditioning. 

The MacArthur plan does not call for a 
great increase in United States ground troops 
in the Far East. 

“Our strength is the Air and the Navy, 
as compared to the Chinese. That is where 
we should apply the pressure. They can- 
not, they have nothing to resist with * * * 
And by using those scientific methods 
“ you will obviate the necessity of 
putting in ground troops.” 

The aim of the MacArthur program is “to 
force the Chinese to stop their attacks in 
Korea on our troops.” That objective is so 
important that the United States should “go 
it alone” * * * “if (the other nations) 
can’t see exactly the road (appeasement) 
that they are following in Asia.” 

General MacArthur was confident that the 
course of action he prescribed would bring 
victory in-the Korean War. He predicated 
this on several assumptions: 

1. The Chinese capacity to wage war is 
sharply limited, and it is already being taxed 
to the utmost. China is not capable of 
more military effort. 

2. Because of distance and limited trans- 
portation facilities, Russia’s capacity for 
waging a major war in the Far East is also 
limited. The trans-Siberian railroad is al- 
ready loaded down merely supplying Soviet 
garrisons stationed there, 

3. Russia is unlikely to intervene since 
the Soviet “will make his decision on a 
higher basis than the incidents occurring in 
Asia at the present time.” If Russia is 
going to attack, it will do so for other 
reasons, 

Collaterally, MacArthur said he was in full 
agreement with the principle, expressed in 
the Truman doctrine, of resisting commu- 
nism everywhere in the world. He ap- 
plauded the decision to intervene in Korea, 
and emphasized once again that “the issues 
are global and sọ interlocked that to con- 
sider the problems of one sector oblivious to 
those of another is to court disaster for the 
whole.” 

He said he was opposed to the school of 
thought which holds that the bulk of United 
States ground forces must be confined to 
the continental United States and that this 
Nation should provide nothing but air and 
sea units in the battle against communism 
(the Hoover doctrine). 

He told the Senators that “the Congress 
would do well to pay the closest attention to 
the professional advice” of military leaders 
in approving the use of United States troops 
abroad. 

General MacArthur first insisted that world 
communism is the “greatest enemy,” and 
only begrudgingly admitted that Russia was 
the main bulwark of communism, On the 
third day of the hearing, however, Senator 
McManon asked: 

“I said yesterday you stated that com- 
munism is our enemy all over the world. 
Where is most of the military power located 
that is held by communism?” 

Answer. Unquestionably in Soviet Russia. 

Although the general refused to be drawn 
into a discussion of Senator Tart’s plan to 
cut the Armed Forces to 3,000,000 men and 
reduce the defense budget by $20,000,000,000, 
he insisted that “we should place ourselves 
in a condition of preparedness which means 
an increase in our armed strength.” The 
extent of the preparedness program, he said, 
should be determined by the “professional 
opinions” of the Joint Chiefs of Staff in 
whose integrity and ability he expressed full 
confidence, 

MacArthur made several other points 
which were outside the scope of the im- 
mediate question, but important to the 
over-all foreign policy issue; 
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1. He reaffirmed the belief, voiced in his 
address to Congress, “that what the people 
(of the Far East) strive for is the opportu- 
nity for a little more food in their stomachs, 
a little better clothing on their backs, a little 
firmer roof over their heads and the realiza- 
tion of the normal nationalist urge for po- 
litical freedom.” He said the United States 
has already contributed with a degree of 
gaa nobility and breadth of charac- 

unique in the annals of the 
oie: ” but declined to comment specifically 
on the details of the controversial point 4 
program. 

2. He admitted that the weighing of all 
factors in a global policy for global defense 
is “not only the responsibility * * * but 
+ * * the authority” of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff, but that the Joint Chiefs must final- 
ly answer to public opinion. 

3. He stressed over and over again the 
strategic importance of the island of For- 
mosa, and said that under no conditions 
should it be surrendered to the Chinese 
Communists. 

4. He hit hard at the “policy vacuum” 
in Korea, describing the war in these terms: 
“You go on indecisively, fighting, with no 
mission for the troops except to resist and 
fight in this accordion fashion up and 
down—which means that your cumulative 
losses are going to be staggering. It isn’t 
just dust that is settling in Korea, Sen- 
ator; it is American blood.” He went on 
to describe the present policy—or lack of 
it—as “appeasement.” 

5. Finally, noting the classic theory that 
war is the extension of politics, he said 
that when the shooting starts “the balance 
of control, the balance of comeept, the main 
interest involved * * * is the control 
of the military. * * * Ido unquestion- 
ably state that when men become locked 
in battle that there should be no artifice 
under the name of politics which should 
handicap your own men, decrease their 
chances for winning, and increase their 
losses.” 

That, in brief, was the positive side of the 
MacArthur testimony—his program for end- 
ing the war in Korea as quickly as pos- 
sible with the smallest possible loss of Amer- 
ican lives. It is significant, as we have 
pointed out before, that there is a large area 
of agreement between the general and the 
administration, especially on the global as- 
pects of the battle against world commu- 
nism. The battle of disagreement is limited 
to the specific theater of Korea. 

In other portions of his testimony, how- 
ever, General MacArthur avoided comment 
on key questions that the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff have had to consider in their calcula- 
tions of world strategy. Some of those ques- 
tions will be discussed in a subsequent edi- 
torial. 


[From the Charlotte (N. C.) News of May 9, 
1951] 


THE MACARTHUR TESTIMONY—II 

Barring new overt acts by Communist ag- 
gressors that would quickly and automat- 
ically resolve the current national debate on 
foreign policy, the Congress and the people 
of the United States are facing a choice be- 
tween the MacArthur plan of action and 
that advocated by the administration and 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

As General MacArthur said in his his- 
toric address to the Congress, “the issues are 
global, and so interlocked that to consider 
the problems of one sector oblivious to those 
of another is to court disaster for the whole.” 
Yet it is quite apparent from his 3 days of 
testimony before two Senate committees 
that MacArthur either has not considered 
the global aspects of his course of action, or 
does not think himself professionally com- 
petent to advance an opinion on them. 


On the question of increasing the pres- 
ent 3,462,000-man ceiling on United States 
Armed Forces. 

“Oh, Senator, you are far afield from me, 
I have had no part in the policy discussion or 
the studies of the over-all strength of the 
United States. I have been a theater com- 
mander, confined myself entirely to that. 
I wouldn’t know. I would have to go into the 
matter and make studies, which I have never 
attempted.” 

On universal military training: 

“I have never given the subject the slight- 
est thought, Senator. Whether 
that is the best way, after we look it all over, 
the experts seem to think that it is so. I 
have never given the matter any study in the 
last 14 years.” 

On the fate of Hong Kong if Britain sup- 
ports action by Chiang Kai-shek or bomb- 
ing of Manchuria: 

“I could not tell you, Senator, except by 
speculative comment. I have had no direct 
dealings with the British, except the small 
force that operates under my command. You 
know much more about that than I do.” 

On the strength of the Russian forces, air 
and ground, across the Bering Strait—forces 
that might threaten Alaska in the event of 
war: 

“Alaska? That is not my theater, Senator, 
I couldn't tell you.” 

This question was asked by Senator HICK- 
ENLOOPER: “Would it delay victory in Korea 
if Congress were to insist that the President 
act as President of the United States only 
and not as agent of any other power, national 
or international; and if, instead of working 
through the network of UN, we prosecuted 
the war on a national basis only, with our 
actual fighting allies?” 

“I will have to pass that one up, Senator.” 

In answer to a question by Senator Mc- 
Manon: “If you happen to be wrong this 
time and we go into all-out war, I want to 
find out how you propose in your own mind 
to defend the American Nation against that 


war. 

“That doesn't happen to be my responsi- 
bility, Senator. My responsibilities were in 
the Pacific, and the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
and the various agencies of this Government 
are working day and night for an over-all 
solution to the global problem. Now I am 
not familiar with their studies.” 

On the number of United States atomic 
bombs in the stockpile: 

“I do not (Know), I have no more infor- 
mation on that than the average officer 
would have. It’s confined to a very select 
circle, you know.” 

On the state of civilian defense in the 
United States, the questions once again -by 
Senator MCMAHON: 

“Question. General, are you aware of the 
kind of civilian defense we have in the 
United States today? 

“Answer. Only in a general way, Senator. 

“Question. You know it is very sketchy. 

“Answer. I would assume so, 

“Question. Have you thought about the 
possibility of the Russians launching a sur- 
reptitious attack on the United States and 
its vital production centers through atomic 
sabotage? 

“Answer. In a general way only. Once 
again, that isn’t my theater of responsibility, 
Senator. 

“Question. I understand that, General. I 
am just to introduce a few of the 
considerations that the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
and their Commander in Chief must have 
in mind in determining what kind of action 
should be taken in any specific theater. 

“Answer. That is quite correct, Senator; 
I have no doubt they do.” 

On Western Europe’s capacity for turning 
out atomic bombs and other instruments of 
war: 
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“Senator, as I said, I have not made a 
study of the matter. I suppose it has, but 
I don’t know.” 

A question by Senator McManon: “Now, 
General, do you think that we are ready 
to withstand the Russian attack in Western 
Europe today?” 

“Senator, I have asked you several times 
not to involve me in anything except my 
own theater * * I don’t pretend to 
be the authority now on those things. 
+ + © The Chiefs of Staff or others here 
are the ones to answer that query, not me.” 

On the principle of collective security, as 
exemplified in the North Atlantic Pact: 

“I have only superficial knowledge of the 
North Atlantic Pact, Senator. I am not pre- 
pared to discuss it in any way, shape, or 
manner.” 

Senator McManon asked MacArthur if he 
had any opinion “as to when we will be best 
prepared for a war that would include the 
Soviet Union, if one had to come?” 

“Such studies as that, Senator, are made 
by higher authority than my own. They are 
available, I am sure, to you.” 

“Question. Do you think that we are in- 
creasing our armed services fast enough? 

“Answer. That is a question I wouldn't at- 
tempt to pass on, Senator. I haven't seen the 
studies that have been made. It is a respon- 
sibility of the Joint Chiefs and other groups 
here.” 

On the desirability of sending food to 
Yugoslavia to help that nation resist Russia: 

“I have had no chance to even consider it, 
Senator. I would not attempt to pass any 
superficial Judgment on such questions as 
that.” 

Elsewhere on today’s editorial page is a 
long excerpt from the record outlining the 
probable conclusion of MacArthur’s own 
“limited war“ —a war that has a single ob- 
jective: “To force the Chinese to stop their 
attacks in Korea on our troops.” This out- 
line of MacArthur's view poses the question 
whether his plan of action offers any more 
hope of a lasting solution in the Far East 
than the administration’s program. 

It should be noted, in all fairness, that 
General MacArthur rigidly adhered to his 
own theater, resisting the temptation to give 
off-hand opinions about matters beyond his 
knowledge. 

But the many issues in this global strategy 
about which he has no information and ex- 
pressed no opinion are the very questions 
that the Joint Chiefs of Staff must weigh in 
calculating action in any one theater. 

If the American people have the same 
confidence in the integrity and the profes- 
sional ability of the Joint Chiefs that Gen- 
eral MacArthur expressed on several occa- 
sions, they will certainly give them credit for 
trying to keep all these global issues in 
proper perspective. MacArthur's lack of fa- 
miliarity with them is, in the final analysis, 
the weakest part of an otherwise convincing 
and dramatic program for victory in Korea. 


Resolution of Monroe-West Monroe, La., 
Chamber of Commerce 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. OTTO E. PASSMAN 


» OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 7, 1951 
Mr. PASSMAN. Mr. Speaker, under 


leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following resolution 
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by the Chamber of Commerce of Mon- 
roe-West Monroe, La., Inc.: 


Resolved, after due consideration by the 
board of directors, that the Chamber of 
Commerce of Monroe-West Monroe, La., Inc., 
establish and proceed under an agreed policy 
to oppose new projects, of a strictly local 
nature, which involve the expenditure of 
funds or Federal grants-in-aid under direct 
appropriations passed by the Congress of the 
United States; it being our considered opin- 
ion that a reduction of Federal expenditures 
and State expenditures is required for a 
stabilization of private business, and that 
the continued spend all program can only 
result in a ruin-all program in our national 
and State economy; it being our further con- 
sidered opinion that projects v alch are local 
in nature should be accomplished through 
the efforts and finances of the local citizens 
who are the actual beneficiaries of such local 
projects, 

Thus done and passed by unanimous ac- 
tion of the board of directors of the Chamber 
of Commerce of Monroe-West Monroe, La., 
Inc., in regular session, on this the 8th day 
of May A. D. 1951. 

Ivy C. JORDAN, 
President. 

Attest: 

H. G. Battey, Jr., 
Secretary. 


Gov. Thomas E. Dewey’s Program for a 
Foreign Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT S. KERR 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, June 7, 1951 


Mr. KERR. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be printed 
in the Recorp an editorial entitled 
“Dewey’s Challenge to His Party,” pub- 
lished in the Charlotte (N. C.) News of 
May 14, 1951, dealing with Governor 
Dewey’s program for a foreign policy. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


DEWEY’S CHALLENGE TO His PARTY 


Governor Dewey's latest foray into the na- 
tional political arena, after several months of 
relative silence, is apparently an effort to find 
some foreign policy middle ground behind 
which all segments of the Republican Party 
can rally. 

The Dewey potpourri has all the ingredi- 
ents: no appeasement of communism any- 
where, no recognition of Red China, a free 
Formosa, more aid for Chiang Kai-shek, total 
trade embargo against Red China, bipartisan 
support of the Japanese Peace Treaty, an 
eventual United States of Europe, admittance 
of Turkey, Greece, Spain, and Yugoslavia into 
the North Atlantic alliance, a solid front of 
free nations, and a speedup in the produc- 
tion of planes and tanks regardless of the 
cost 


Dewey did not endorse General MacArthur's 
proposals to bomb China and establish a full 
naval blockade of the Chinese coast. He 
said he was “not a military expert”—a re- 
freshing admission in an era dominated by 
congressional military experts. 

Whether the New Yorker can bring his 
party's dissident elements into harmony on 
this program is questionable. The chances 
are better, however, than at any time in the 
past year, since there is, at the moment, a 


GOP foreign policy vacuum, reflecting the be- 
wilderment of the Tarr’s and WHERRY’s over 
General MacArthur's refusal to follow their 
partisan line. In several major instances the 
general left stranded on the shoals of per- 
plexity the Republicans who had been his 
stanchest supporters and warmest admirers. 

1. All along, the Republicans have con- 
tended that Red China is a mere puppet in 
the hands of Moscow, and a tool to be used 
for the Politburo’s purposes. In his address 
to Congress, MacArthur stressed the develop- 
ment of an independent Communist imper- 
ialism in China that is a danger to the free 
world in its own right. This is close to 
the Truman-Acheson theory that has con- 
sistently expected Mao Tse-tung to become 
another Tito. 

2. The Republicans had been calling the 
Korean War Truman's war.” In his con- 
gressional address, MacArthur termed the in- 
tervention a sound decision from the mili- 
tary standpoint. In his committee testi- 
mony, he reiterated earlier public statements 
lauding the UN decision to meet the Red 
tide of aggression with force of arms. (Mr. 
Wuerry has since dropped his “Truman’s 
war” slogan.) 

8. The Hoover-Kennedy vision of a Fort- 
ress America in several variations has titil- 
lated a large segment of the Republican 
Party. Hoover would withdraw our ground 
forces to our own shores, keeping only a few 
outlying bases protected by our Navy and 
Air Force. The Truman doctrine, on the 
other hand, would meet the threat of Com- 
munist aggression wherever it shows up. It 
is evident from a reading of the MacArthur 
speech and his committee testimony thet 
the general out-Trumans Mr. Truman where 
the Truman doctrine is concerned. 

4. The famed troops-to-Europe contro- 
versy raged about the use of ground troops 
in General Eisenhower’s international army. 
Mr. WHeERrRyY wanted to forbid the dispatch of 
any troops, and the Republicans finally 
settled for a resolution calling for the “ap- 
proval” of the Senate before more than four 
divisions could be sent. General MacArthur 
demolished the GOP position with these 
words: 

“I believe that it is the gravest possible 
mistake in the use of the Armed Forces of 
a Nation to try to draw the lines of demarca- 
tion between ground troops, air troops, and 
Navy troops. They are an integrated 
team. * * * My own belief is that the 
elasticity that is necessary is not to be meas- 
ured by academic or straitjack formulas at 
all. * I believe that the Congress 
would do well to pay the closest attention 
to the professional advice that is rendered 
by those (armed) services.” 

5. The Republicans have consistently op- 
posed the broad concept of aid to under- 
developed nations that, for convenience, has 
been labeled the point 4 program. Gen- 
eral MacArthur, on the other hand, endorsed 
the idea in these words. 

“The colonial era is now past and the Asia 
peoples covet the right to shape their own 
free destiny. What they seek now is friendly 
guidance, understanding, and support, not 
imperious direction, the dignity of equality 
and not the shame of subjugation. * * * 
What the people strive for is the opportunity 
for a little more food in their stomachs, a 
little better clothing on their backs, and a 
little firmer roof over their heads, and the 
realization of the normal nationalist urge 
for political freedom.” 

6. Finally, General MacArthur showed 
great restraint in outlining plans to use 
Chiang Kai-shek’s forces in the Far East. 
Many Republicans have urged that Chiang’s 
troops be unleashed for a full-scale inva- 
sion and reconquest of the mainland. Mac- 
Arthur clearly indicated the final decision 
on their use should be left to Chiang, but 
said his own idea was that they could be 
best used (1) in Korea, and (2) in diver- 
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sionary operations against the Chinese coast, 
the mere threat of which would draw away 
from the Korean front thousands of Chinese 
Red soldiers now fighting there. 

In all of these broad policies save the last, 
there is a substantial area of agreement 
between General MacArthur and the admin- 
istration. The General is much closer to 
President Truman than he is to Hoover or 
KENNEDY or WHERRY or even Tarr. Now the 
administration is proceeding with realistic 
military aid to Chiang Kai-shek and it has 
reaffirmed its intention of protecting For- 
mosa and opposing UN membership for Red 
China. Hence, the area of disagreement nar- 
rows down to the single issue of a more 
aggressive war policy in Korea, including the 
use of Chiang Kai-shek’s troops. 

With the issues thus clarified, the resump- 
tion of a bipartisan foreign policy now be- 
comes possible. Governor Dewey has made 
a gesture in that direction by outlining an 
11-point program of action that Democrats 
can, in good conscience, support. It remains 
to be seen whether his fellow Republicans 
display the same reason and good sense their 
1948 standard-bearer is showing. 


Atlantic Union Is Not for Us 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 7, 1951 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United 
States, composed of over 1,200,000 over- 
seas veterans, after a study of the idea 
of world federation or union, have taken 
a definite stand against any form of 
world government or partial union 
which entailed the loss or diminution of 
our national sovereignty. 

Rear Adm. Harley Cope, United States 
Navy, retired, director, American sov- 
ereignty campaign for the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars of the United States, 
speaks the sentiments of that great 
organization in the following statement: 

ATLANTIC UNToN Is Nor ror Us 
(By Rear Adm. Harley Cope, U. S. Navy, re- 
tired, director, American Sovereignty Cam- 
paign, Veterans of Foreign Wars of the 

United States) 

During a Bert Andrews radio program in 
June 1950 I listened to the president of the 
Atlantic Union Committee, former Associate 
Justice Owen J. Roberts, extol the virtues 
of their plan for federation of the Atlantic 
Pact nations—a plan that would provide a 
veritable utopia for all of the members of 
the pact. Then he painted a beautiful pic- 
ture of life in this country with Atlantic 
Union—a picture that was as unrealistic as 
some of his answers to Mr. Andrews’ ques- 
tions. 

When Mr. Andrews asked Mr. Roberts if 
there would be any saving to the American 
taxpayer if the navies of the Atlantic Pact 
nations were pooled, Mr. Roberts replied 
that we would save $5,000,000,000 a year. 
Now, even in these days of astronomical 
figures, $5,000,000,000 is not to be taken 
lightly, and such a sum should not be brushed 
aside without serious consideration, for cer- 
tainly some sacrifices are endurable if the 
returns are great enough. But although the 
majority of Mr, Roberts’ answers seemed as 
enticing as the charms Circe displayed to 
coax unwary mariners to their doom, they 
did not appear any more realistic. However, 
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I was open to conviction. So I examined 
the promised $5,000,000,000 savings first. I 
asked the Office of the Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions how much it cost annually in round 
figures to maintain our naval operating 
forces—this was before Korea—for the Navy. 
The answer was $100,000,000. Yet, accord- 
ing to Mr. Roberts, we could, by pooling the 
Atlantic Pact navies save 50 times more 
than we were spending. Perhaps the days 
of miracles are not over. 

I feel that Atlantic Union is just as far 
from the right answer in their other claims 
regarding the benefits that would come to 
this country in the way of peace and security 
as they were about that five billion. Abol- 
ishing the United States as a nation and 
surrendering its sovereign powers to become 
a state in the Atlantic Union could not pos- 
sibly benefit the American people. When 
their plan is analyzed it is just as ridiculous 
as the one proposed by the United World 
Federalists. 


First, in order to examine the committee’s 
plans more closely, I want to quote part of 
Mr. Roberts’ testimony before a subcom- 
mittee of the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions of the United States Senate on Febru- 
ary 8, 1950. While discussing means to avoid 
an economic crash in this country, which 
would provide a victory for Stalin in the 
global cold war, Mr. Roberts said: “* * * 
there is a way out. That is the way of part- 
nership and unity, the way of sharing re- 
sponsibility for the defense of freedom, the 
way of Atlantic Union. A Federal union 
of Atlantic democracies, with a common 
foreign policy, a common currency, a com- 
mon defense force, with free movement of 
goods and services, is the surest, cheapest, 
strongest way to stop war, to stop commu- 
nism, to create prosperity, to extend freedom, 
Such a federation would be colossally pow- 
erful in arms, in industry, in raw materials, 
in financial moral power.” 

Now to examine some of the elements of 
this beautiful picture to see if its pigments 
can hold up under the harsh light of facts. 

We will begin with sovereignty. And de- 
spite the efforts of some people to make it 
so, sovereignty is no give-away gimmick. 
In his testimony regarding sovereignty, Mr. 
Roberts said: “Adherence to the union in- 
volves the transfer from the United States 
of such powers as are given the union gov- 
ernment.” A union government built on a 
framework like our own. And what sov- 
ereignty does our own Government have? 
Mainly, it gives us the right to raise, main- 
tain, and determine the use of national 
armed forces, the right to tax, the right 
to determine monetary values and fiscal 
policy, and promote the common welfare, 
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prerogatives to a Federal union. In short, 
junk our ftag and Constitution—all of the 
rights for which we have fought and strug- 
gled for 150 years. 

In a recent article in the New York Times 
magazine, Mr. Will Clayton, a vice president 
of the Atlantic Union Committee, contends 
that we must trade our sovereignty for free- 
dom or else he proclaims piously and with 
ominous warning, go the way of all flesh, 
And other advocates try to convince you 
with the argument that sovereignty is out- 
moded because we surrendered part of it 
when we joined the United Nations. Of 
course, we did, but we did so voluntarily, 
at the same time reserving the right to with- 
draw if ever we see fit. The Congress still 
enacts our laws, levies our taxes, and we still 
retain the command of our Armed Forces, 
and the American people can still make their 
voices heard if they approve or disapprove of 
what their Government does. We have had a 
classic example of that in recent weeks. 

Then there is the lyrical claim by Mr. 
Roberts that lack of immigration and tariff 
barriers would not affect our economy any 
more than the lack of such barriers between 


our 48 States does now. Such a claim is utter 
nonsense. 

The advocates of Atlantic Union and other 
proponents of world federation attempt to 
allay our worries and fears concerning immi- 
gration and its effects on our economy by teil- 
ing us that immigration quotas to the 
United States have by no means been filled 
in modern times. This statement is wilfully 
misleading. The record at the State De- 
partment shows that only two nations have 
failed to fill their quotas in recent years, 
England and Germany. The British permit 
their citizens going abroad to take so little 
money that they are perforce restricted by 
lack of funds. The Germans also face a 
money shortage. On the other hand, the 
Italians have only reached their 1946 quota. 
There are many thousands waiting to move 
in when their names appear on the list. And 
this is true of all the have-not nations 
across the world, the nations which At- 
lantic Union hopes to eventually have in 
their federation. 

In a federation built on the framework 
of our 48 States there could, of course, be no 
immigration barriers. And the Atlantic 
Unioners maintain that there should not 
be. But what would the result be? There 
would be a rush of cheap labor to this 
country. There is always a rush toward the 
rich section of the world when the barriers 
are down. 

And what about the matter of removing 
the tariff barriers? In their pamphlet con- 
taining 20 questions and answers on Atlan- 
tic Union, question 12 asks: ‘“‘Wouldn’t Union 
free trade hurt American industry?” Here 
is the first part of their answer: “Studies of 
this question which will soon be released 
indicate that elimination of tariffs and other 
barriers to trade within an Atlantic Union 
would benefit a far greater proportion of 
American industry, labor, and agriculture 
than it would harm. These studies conclu- 
sively show that while a relatively small pro- 
portion of American industry and agricul- 
ture would suffer from new competition with- 
in our domestic market, a much larger pro- 
portion would benefit directly from the ex- 
panded market of the Union.” Any econo- 
mist will tell you that this contention is 
pure tripe. Mr. Roberts, in his testimony, 
admits that certain elements in our indus- 
try would be hurt. He would be more correct 
if he said that our industry would be wrecked. 
With tariff and immigration barriers down 
this country would be flooded with cheap la- 
bor and goods which would sound the death 
knell of our labor unions—unions which have 
built up a standard of living for our workers 
well above that of any other worker in the 
world. On the other hand, let us suppose 

that we did curb immigration but removed 

the tariff barriers which Atlantic Unioners 
insist must be done; consider that Denmark 
could land butter at the dock in New York 
for 11 cents a pound and Sweden could de- 
liver prefabricated houses for $1,160. Does 
anyone have the temerity to say that our 
economy would not be affected adversely? 

Referring once more to Mr. Roberts’ testi- 
mony, he insisted that the convention they 
desire the President to call for drawing up 
their union would be like the one that met 
in Philadelphia in 1787 to frame our own 
Constitution. Again such a reference is little 
more than nonsense. When the delegates 
met at Philadelphia in 1787 there was already 
a union in this country operating loosely 
under the Articles of Confederation. Our 
people had fought several wars under a uni- 
fied command, had predominantly the same 
language, culture, ideals. They had lived 
together for over a hundred years. The 
Colonists shared a common nationality and 
citizenship. 

Apparently the Atlantic Unioners have a 
misconception of what the delegates at Phila- 
delphia set out to do in 1787, An accurate 
reading of history will show that they did 
not create a government, let alone build a 
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social order and community where none ex- 
isted before. They did not even form a union. 
The Convention performed the much more 
modest task of perfecting a union already 
in existence: “We, the people of the United 
States, in order to form a more perfect 
union * * +” No Constitution can do 
more than that. 

Constitution making is always the end of a 
process, never the beginning. Political sci- 
ence is based on the truism that society 
precedes the state. In laymen's terms, this 
simply means that men must live together, 
form common habits and cooperate on the 
functional level before government can be 
instituted among them. Through coopera- 
tive living, plus common habits and loyal- 
ties, men learn to feel and act as though 
they belong together. Constitution making 
is the final step in establishing a regime of 
law and order. 

That we are all in the same boat in the 
Atlantic Pact nations does not prove the 
existence of a union. Still less can we con- 
vince men that they are brothers by fright- 
ening tales of Hiroshima. 

Then there is the matter of representation 
in an Atlantic union. The proponents of At- 
lantic union tell us that although voting 
would probably be based on population and 
we would be in the minority, we need have 
no fear even though there might be a natural 
tendency in the beginning for the union leg- 
islature to vote in national blocs. These 
words “tendency in the beginning,” should 
be warning enough to anyone who is in- 
clined to gamble with our Constitution, our 
sovereignty, our American way of life. With 
the voting power of the union in the hands of 
other nations who already look on us as a 
soft touch, who could deny their power to tax 
us to destruction and wreck our economy? 
Especially with the control of the union 
armed force vested in the union legislature! 

And while on the subject of the union 
armed force, why not explore the idea of such 
an integrated force? Only those people who 
have not fought overseas and are un- 
acquainted with foreign troops could ad- 
vocate such a plan. There is a feeling of 
respect, understanding, and comradeship be- 
tween the officers and men of the American 
Armed Forces that does not exist in any other 
armed force in the world. Any overseas vet- 
eran can tell you that. For that reason our 
troops do their most effective work under 
their own officers. In a union force their 
officers could be of many nationalities. Gen- 
eral Pershing this unbridgable 
chasm when he landed the Rainbow Division 
in France in 1917. Marshall Foch insisted 
that the American soldiers be integrated with 
the depleted French regiments and Pershing 
stubbornly resisted to the point where the 
irate Foch carried the matter to President 
Wilson and reported that Pershing would not 
cooperate. Our President backed up Persh- 
ing. Neither Pershing nor any of our other 
generals or admirals have ever questioned the 
bravery or courage of foreign soldiers. It is 
simply that the closeness and understanding 
between our officers and men preclude foreign 
leaders for our men. 

In Mr. Roberts’ testimony before the sub- 
committee, another of his sales arguments 
was that great economies were bound to 
result from the union. Yet the best ex- 
ample that he could cite was that the pro- 
posed union would eliminate all diplomatic 
expenses within a union. It appears to me 
that when you ask this Nation to give up her 
sovereignty, the control of her Armed Forces, 
and wreck her economy, you should have 
a more convincing sales argument than the 
saving of diplomatic expenses within a union 
which could at best scarcely amount to more 
than the proverbial “bag of peanuts.” 

I would also like to add that Mr. Roberts 
in his testimony stated that the calling of 
the proposed convention would require no 
action by the U. N. nor would it be contrary 
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to any provision of the Charter. In that 
connection, I am quite sure that Mr. Roberts 
would be unable to point out any reference 
in the U. N. Charter that would permit pact 
nations to federate or unionize. It is true 
that the Atlantic Union resolution concludes 
with “can apply among them within the 
framework of the United Nations, the prin- 
ciples of free federal union.” But this is 
obviously based on article 52 of the U. N. 
Charter which permits nations to make 
regional arrangements for defense because 
paragraph 1 of the article concludes with 
“provided, that such arrangements or agen- 
cies and their activities are consistent with 
the purposes and principles of the United 
Nations.” 

Another place where the Atlantic Union 
proposal runs counter to the U. N. Charter 
is the stipulation prescribed by article 2, 
paragraph 1 of the Charter. This states 
that “the Organization is based on the 
principle of the sovereign equality of all 
its members.” This can scarcely be recon- 
ciled with a proposal that the nations of a 
union surrender their sovereignty. 

Referring once more to the 20 questions 
and answers pamphlet, the statement is 
made that Atlantic Union would preserve 
peace because at the very start it would 
possess 80 percent of the world’s industrial 
capacity and the lion’s share of the world’s 
resources, it would start with a world pre- 
dominance of power. Those who have read 
the Communist manifesto and later procla- 
mations by the Reds will know that it is 
their avowed belief that the world cannot 
exist half Communist and half Democratic. 
One must go under. Does anyone doubt 
that Russia would make a desperate effort to 
establish a Communist world if she observed 
the other half ganging up on her as pro- 
posed by Atlantic Union? 

There is one more point which I wish to 
make plain. The Atlantic unioners continue 
to harp on the idea that the Atlantic Pact 
Treaty is only a military alliance. They have 
either failed to read the North Atlantic 
Treaty or they are hoping that you won't. 
Why? Let me quote article 2 of the treaty 
and you will understand: 

“The parties will contribute toward the 
further development of peaceful and friendly 
international relations by strengthening their 
free institutions, by bringing about a better 
understanding of the principles upon which 
these institutions are founded, and by pro- 
moting conditions of stability and well- 
being. They will seek to eliminate conflict 
in their international economic policies, and 
will encourage economic collaborations be- 
tween any or all of them.” 

The Atlantic unioners are fully aware that 
there is no limit to the ability of the member 
nations to strengthen the economic as well 
as military alliance within the framework of 
the present Atlantic Pact. So their claim 
that they only want the President to call a 
convention is nothing more than an attempt 
to trap this country into committing itself 
to such a union, a union which I repeat 
would junk our flag and Constitution. Our 
Bill of Rights permits our citizens to discuss 
the question to their hearts content. But let 
us remain on guard. Don't let the Atlantic 
Union Committee trap our country into a 
fatal mistake. 

It is interesting to follow the testimony 
before the subcommittee of the Committee 
on Foreign Relations of the United States 
Senate in February 1950 and observe Senator 
KEFAUVER’s efforts to lead Mr. Hickerson and 
Mr. Rusk, of the State Department, into en- 
dorsing the Atlantic Union plan; at others, 
to trap them into admissions that would 
tend to show the State Department’s ap- 
proval. However, the representatives from 
the State Department proved themselves very 
well informed on the question and refused to 
be tricked by such methods. After giving 
very sound reasons for his statement, Mr, 
Hickerson announced that the State Depart- 
ment could not support the Atlantic Union 


resolution. He pointed out very properly that 
if our Government should sponsor such a 
convention at this time, that it would raise 
false hopes, that it would be a serious mis- 
take to have any sort of move like a conven- 
tion until there is further understanding 
throughout this country and throughout the 
other countries of exactly what is involved, 
what we surrender, and what we get in re- 
turn, that he felt this is a time for study, 
soul searching, and thought, and not the 
time to embark on an undertaking of this 
sort. 

He pointed out that such a discussion 
could be held in the United Nations and 
that there is a council set up in the Atlantic 
Pact to consider any question that anybody 
wants to raise at any time; that these and 
other adequate forums in both the U. N. and 
Atlantic Pact permit exchange of ideas. In 
the U. N.,“ said Mr. Hickerson, “and hereto- 
fore in international organizations, we have 
proceeded on the basis of cooperation be- 
tween independent sovereign powers. In- 
volved in this resolution is a surrender of 
sovereignty. It seems to me that in a ques- 
tion so tundamental affecting the rights and 
interests of every man, woman, and child 
in the United States and in all the coun- 
tries concerned our first step is to under- 
stand the issues and decide for ourselves as 
individuals the direction in which we wish 
to go.” 

We should take careful note of a short 
quote from Senator Kerauver in which he 
admits the wide scope of the changes being 
proposed. The Senator said to Mr. Hicker- 
son, “You first say in your statement that 
this involves not only basic economic and 
social changes, but also changes in the struc- 
ture of the United States Government. That 
is conceded to be true.” 

To sum up, the Atlantic Union proposal 
in effect is: “Let us junk the American Con- 
stitution, the American flag, and American 
Government, and let us form instead an- 
other union in which the United States and 
11 European nations become states of a 
bigger federation. It worked with the Thir- 
teen Colonies, so why shouldn’t it work with 
12 nations?” 

I want to be charitable and assume the 
people who conceived this resolution meant 
well but I cannot see how they could pass 
an entrance examination in history, eco- 
nomics, or psychological adjustment to the 
hard facts of life. Otherwise they would 
have known that the American union suc- 
ceeded because it was based on ideals, cir- 
cumstances, viewpoints, and objectives—not 
to mention geography—which cannot be du- 
plicated by senatorial resolution, and that 
the sovereignty of the United States and of 
the 11 other nations concerned is not some- 
thing to be bargained away or even com- 
promised by governmental decision. Never- 
theless, I do not want to condemn the reso- 
lution on the ground of good but mistaken 
intentions, or of its obvious ineptitude. 
Rather, I feel that it should be condemned 
on the grounds that it would hamper the 
American independence which has given her 
the strength and industrial development to 
save civilization from disaster twice before, 
and is now being called upon to repeat the 
task 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK E. SMITH 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 7, 1951 


Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, under unanimous consent, I 
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include a resolution adopted May 31, by 
the Delta Council board of directors, in 
session at Stoneville, Miss.: 


CONTROL OF INFLATION 


We recognize the dangers of inflation and 
believe that unless the inflationary trend is 
stopped, economic chaos and ultimate ruin 
to our country will be the inevitable result. 

Delta Council asserts that we must have 
positive rather than negative approaches to 
the control of inflation and recommends the 
following: 

. Increased production. 

. Strict economy in Government, 

. Pay-as-you-go taxation. 

. Effective credit controls. 

. Sound management of the public debt. 
Personal savings. 

Voluntary consumer restraints from ex- 
cessive buying. od 

The Delta Council is further opposed to the 
Price Stabilization Act as it is now drawn 
and administered. It is held that inflation 
must be controlled but that the present 
Price Control Act does not offer a solution to 
the problem and merely attacks the symp- 
toms while aggravating its fundamental 
causes. 

In view of the increasingly high cost of 
production and the free market interferences 
of export allocations for cotton under the 
Export Control Authority Act, Delta Coun- 
cil recognizes that cotton growers are beset 
by grave possibilities that market prices dur- 
ing the harvesting season will be substan- 
tially below the cost of production. This 
will mean selling the 16,000,000 bale crop 
requested by the Government at a loss, lead- 
ing to decreased production in subsequent 
crops, 
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Conditions in Europe 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MATTHEW M. NEELY 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, June 7, 1951 


Mr. NEELY. Mr. President, by re- 
quest, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Record two articles which 
appeared in the February-March 1951 
issue of the magazine Prevent World 
War III. 

The titles of these articles “Illusions 
and Realities in World Affairs” and 
“Who Should Distrust Whom?” 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Wuo SHOULD Distrust WHOM? 


“Germany has been besmirched.” 

Over a trizonal radio hook-up some weeks 
ago Dr. Konrad Adenauer, Chancelor of the 
Bonn Republic, bitterly complained to his 
fellow Germans that they were still dis- 
trusted by some of the Allies. As though 
he were .shaking a warning finger at the 
Allies, he said that this attitude must be 
corrected because, “Distrust never breeds 
trust on the other side, but only infects with 
distrust again.” 

Dr. Adenauer’s complaint should cause 
surprise among the Allied High Commis- 
sioners, French, British, and American alike, 
for they, of all people, have devoted a good 
part of their energies toward establishing 
mutual understanding and friendship with 
the former enemy. The record is clear on 
that score. Seldom have the Allied High 
Commissioners failed to concede to Dr. 
Adenauer whatever he has desired. As a 
matter of fact, the whole history of the Al- 
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lied occupation is one of accommodating the 
Germans at every turn, so that today it is no 
longer a case of the Germans waiting on the 
Allies, but rather the Allied High Commis- 
sioners anxiously wooing the Germans. 

Only recently, Sir Ivone Kirkpatrick, Brit- 
ish High Commissioner, speaking before the 
Senate of the city of Bremen, pleaded with 
the Germans to accept partnership with the 
West. To the Germans he said: “We can 
save our western inheritance. The people 
of the West have the numbers, the resources, 
the technical ability, and the courage with 
which to overcome all perils.” Thus Sir 
Ivone made short shrift of the other kind of 
German—the destroyer of the great cultural 
landmarks of the West. His colleagues, the 
American High Commissioner, John J. Mc~ 
Cloy, and the French High Commissioner, 
Francois Poncet, are by no means playing 
sccond fiddle in this race for the hand of 
the Germans. Surely Dr. Adenauer has no 
cause for complaint insofar as they are con- 
cerned, 

Then why does Dr. Adenauer continually 
berate the West for their mistrust of German 
intentions? Can it be that he believes that 
the Allied High Commissioners do not re- 
fiect the sentiments of the overwhelming 
majority of the peoples of the West? Can it 
be that he fears that the peoples of the West 
refuse to be duped by German stratagems? 

Certainly a casual reading of the remarks 
made by Germany’s leading politicians, in- 
cluding Dr. Adenauer, would give sufficient 
justification for the peoples of the West to 
continue to keep the Germans at arm’s 
length. Dr. Adenauer, himself, in one of his 
rare off-moments, let loose a torrent of abuse 
which in itself is an answer to the reason 
why the Germans have failed thus far to 
ingratiate themselves with their former 
victims, Here is what he said: “Germany 
has been besmirched, insulted, and degraded 
too long. For 5 years we have been demili- 
tarized and dismantled, For 5 years we have 
had war crimes trials and the German sol- 
dier has been maligned and insulted.” 

Dr. Adenauer's outburst is not exceptional 
among German politicians. For example, the 
German newspaper, Der Kurier, reported on 
September 29, 1950, part of a statement made 
by Dr. Seebohm, Adenauer’s minister of 
trade. Seebohm demanded that: “The honor 
be restored to the German soldiers.” He 
demanded an end to the defamation of the 
German Wehrmacht as well as an end to de- 
nazification. Concluding his remarks, See- 
bohm said: “We would regret the shedding 
of one drop of blood for foreign interests.” 
But significantiy, he added: “When the 
fatherland calls, then we will know what 
our duty is.” 

In a recent debate on foreign policy which 
took place in the Bonn Parliament, Dr. Ade- 
nauer’s “line” was reiterated by other lead- 
ing German politicians. As the debate 
opened up, Dr. Schumacher, the leader of the 
German Social Democrat Party, thundered 
against the Allied occupation and demanded 
complete equality for Germany. The spirit 
of unconditional surrender,” he declared, 
“is not the spirit which is required for po- 
litical and military collaboration with the 
Western powers.” As for Germany’s contri- 
bution to Western defense, Schumacher 
said: “We are not an instrument for the de- 
tense of somebody else. Germany cannot 
be used as a territory to defend other coun- 
tries. Germany must have complete equality 
in fact.” However, in his harangue against 
the Allies, Schumacher let something slip 
which perhaps was a good thing for those 
of us who want to be at all times up to date 
on German thinking: “We,” he boasted, 
“were alone to fight Communism while the 
Allies negotiated with the Russians.” Could 
this perchance be reference to Hitler's “glori- 
ous war for the fatherland?” 

Schumacher's remarks were seconded by 
the leaders of other German parties in the 


Bonn Parliament. Dr. Seelos of the Bavar- 
ian Party demanded the end of the war 
status, demanded abolition of the occupa- 
tion statute, demanded that all the trials of 
former generals be ended, demanded the 
liberation of all war criminal industrialists 
who were still in jail, demanded that the 
honor of the German soldier be restored, 
demanded Germany’s admission to the North 
Atlantic Pact and the United Nations, de- 
manded a reduction of the occupation costs. 
Not to be outdone by these demands, other 
German politicians arose and spoke in a 
similar vein, 

And so the debate went on until it was 
more or less climaxed by Dr. von Thadden, 
who spoke for the German Reichs Party. 
Von Thadden declared that only those states 
which have clean hands have a right to 
count on the German people. He referred 
to press statements that former Nazis would 
not be able to participate in the defense 
corps. To this he said: “Should these form- 
er Nazis be included in the army? If not, 
who else? In this case the West German 
Republic will be hardly in a position to set 
up any force at all.” 

Here is a typical collection of German 
politicians and their statements are typical. 
Yet Dr. Adenauer pretends to be hurt by 
the sad fact that the Germans are still mis- 
trusted. His sensitivity and that of his col- 
leagues is just a thin veneer which covers 
their contempt for the very peoples whom 
the Allied High Commissioners are supposed 
to represent in Germany. 


ILLUSIONS AND REALITIES IN WORLD AFFAIRS 
(By T. H. Tetens) 
A GERMAN WEHRMACHT AGAIN? 


The failure of the containment policy in 
Asia and Europe has caused great nervous- 
ness among American policy shapers. Secre- 
tary of State Acheson, and high military 
planners who, a month ago, denied in solemn 
statements any intention of rearming Ger- 
many, are discussing today the necessity for 
a new German Wehrmacht, disguised as a 
police force. 

‘The architects of the containment policy 
favored from the beginning a tacit plan for 
the resurrection of a strong Germany, 
destined to become some day again the bul- 
wark against the East. This plan had not 
only the backing of a group of policy plan- 
ners and diplomats in the State Department, 
but the plan was especially boosted by big 
brass in the Pentagon who dreamed of a 
German Army of 20, 50, or even 100 elite 
divisions. This scheme turned out to be the 
most disruptive feature in our cold-war 
strategy. It made the Germans bold and 
cocky in their shrewd maneuvers to wrangle 
bigger and bigger concessions from the Amer- 
icans and the British. It made the French 
bitter to see the Western Allies falling for the 
same booby trap that proved so disastrous 
during the twenties. It gave Russia the 
golden opportunity to join the race for the 
reestablishment of a united German Reich, 
The Soviets, having the better trump card 
in hand, and knowing intimately the Ger- 
man mentality, could easily outbid us in this 
poker game, 

The big question is whether the Germans 
are really willing to fight for the Western 
Powers. Experts on German affairs generally 
agree that the Germans, due to strategic eco- 
nomic and psychological reasons, will not 
line up with the West, but will side with 
the East against the Anglo-American bloc. 
Men with experience and calm judgment like 
Walter Lippmann, Sumner Welles, William 
Shirer, James Warburg, Telford Taylor, Edgar 
Ansel Mowrer, Delbert Clark, and Drew Mid- 
dleton have often pointed to the dangers of 
a possible alliance between Western Germany 
and the Soviet Union. 

The lofty miscalculations of our policy 
planners have brought our cold-war strategy 
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in Europe on the rocks and have opened the 
way for a new German comeback. The Ger- 
mans would like to have a new wehrmacht 
but they are not anxious to become “kenon- 
nenfutter” for the United States of America. 
Uncle Sam can pay for the rearmament but 
the final bargaining offer will go to the east. 
American correspondents in Western Ger- 
many have frequently reported that all Ger- 
mans show unwillingness to fight for the 
Western Powers and that “the memory of the 
Russian campaign still haunts like a night- 
mare all those who took part in it” Among 
former German soldiers the most popular 
argument for siding with Russia runs like 
this: “If we fight for the Americans, Stalin 
will ship us by the millions as prisoners to 
Siberia; that means misery, slave labor, and 
death. But if we fight with the Russians 
and the Americans win, we will go as prison- 
ers to the United States which means good 
food, good treatment, and nothing to fear. 
Thus, it is better we go with the Russians.” 

The thesis that in the event of a third 
world war the German people must side with 
Russia against the west has been expressed 
since summer 1948 in nearly every issue of the 
influential geopolitical journal Der Weg. Ac- 
cording to American newspapermen, this at- 
titude is prevalent among most of the Ger- 
mans. Herald Tribune correspondent Joseph 
Neuman in a dispatch from Frankfurt of Au- 
gust 27, 1950, warned that those who have 
the “impression abroad that the German peo- 
ple would jump at the chance to get in uni- 
form again * are sadly mistaken.” 
Times correspondent, Jack Raymond, re- 
ported from Bonn on August 29, 1950, that 
Chancelor Adenauer is willing to share in 
common defense with the Western Allies, 
“but the German people, cynical and fatalis- 
tic, are not so ready.” On the same day, the 
Times correspondent, Lansing Warren, re- 
ported from Paris that Dr. Adenauer's request 
for rearming Germany “raises the greatest 
fears in every section of France, where the 
arming of Germany is considered premature 
and fears are held that the west Germans 
might be tempted to use their arms against 
the Western Allies.” 

The Russians know they have nothing to 
fear from Western Germany. They have se- 
cret and open assurances from the industri- 
alists in the Ruhr for close cooperation with 
the east. On Stalin’s birthday, according to 
a report by Karl von Wiegand, chief foreign 
correspondent for the Hearst papers, leading 
industrialists in Western Germany sent car- 
loads of gifts to the Red Czar in Moscow. 
Every informed newspaperman in Europe 
knows that Western Germany would be no 
reliable ally, but rather a powerful sutellite 
of Russia. In spite of all this evidence, our 
policy planners in the State Department and 
in the Pentagon still live in a fool’s para- 
dise and are willing to gamble on German 
rearmament., 

A THIRD POWER BLOC IN THE MAKING 

An essential part of our containment policy 
was to facilitate a quick comeback of a pow- 
erful German Reich. What the United States 
is doing at present in Europe is “realpolitik” 
in favor of Germany. We rescued Germany 
from the consequences of defeat; we have 
built up again her gigantic industries and 
the plans under consideration in Washing- 
ton will make Germany the strongest power 
in Europe. Germany is today far better off 
than France and England. We have sunk 
into Western Germany billions of dollars for 
her economic revival. It is the only part of 
our containment policy that has turned out 
a great success—for the Germans. 

Although the loser of the war, Germany 
is free of debts, and the Germans pay only 
comparatively low taxes, whereas the French 
and the British have to carry heavy tax 
burdens. On October 25, 1950, a United 
Press re from Frankfort stated that Jean 
Cattier, Marshall plan chief for Germany, 
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had warned the Adenauer government 
against the low-tax system of better-income 
groups. “No German in business, no matter 
how much he earns, pays more than 50 per- 
cent of his income in taxes. * * * This 
was much lower than in the United States, 
Britain, or France.” 

Having restored Germany's power, our 
policy shapers went a step further. It is 
a well-known fact that Washington put 
heavy pressure on France to come forward 
with a plan for European economic and po- 
litical “integration.” According to the Alsop 
brothers, the ECA head, Paul Hoffman, was 
instructed to force France into a “shotgun 
wedding” with West Germany. The result 
was the world-stirring Schuman proposal for 
the creation of an European steel and coal 
cartel. 

John Foster Dulles, one of our leading 
policy shapers, suggested that America 
create an European Union by “friendly but 
firm outside pressure,” and, he added, “the 
United States can and should take that 
opportunity and exert that pressure.” 

The United States-instigated Schuman 
proposal was enthusiastically supported by 
the Chancelor of the West German Republic, 
Konrad Adenauer. In several speeches and 
articles, Herr Adenauer expressed his whole- 
hearted sympathy with the Schuman plan 
because it is “the first step for the unifica- 
tion of Europe.” Europe, he said, will “be- 
come a third force (Dritte Macht) in the 
world, not as strong as Russia or the United 
States, but powerful enough to intervene 
successfully—in a decisive moment—to safe- 
guard the peace.” There was not a word 
about fighting communism. On the con- 
trary, Herr Adenauer stated that he does not 
fear that Germany would arouse Russia’s 
anger, if the Western Federal Republic joins 
the Council of Europe. Germany, he said, 
“has again become a political factor with 
whom others will have to reckon in inter- 
national affairs.” The third-force idea was 
received by the German people with great 
applause. According to Times correspond- 
ent, Drew Middleton, the idea of a third 
force in world politics “powerful enough to 
make war between the Soviet Union and 
the United States impossible brought a fa- 
vorable reaction among the general public 
and from German political and industrial 
leaders.” Middleton quoted the statement 
of a Ruhr industrialist that Western Ger- 
many’s economy could not prosper “unless 
there were extensive trade with the Soviet 
Union and its European and Asiatic satel- 
lites.” 

In addition to the political goal of a 
federated Europe, Herr Adenauer pictured 
the aspects of a gigantic economic venture: 
“There is, first of all, a long-range economic 
goal, the colonization of Africa. * * * 
If we Europeans colonize Africa, we create at 
the same time a supplier of raw materials 
for Europe which will be of the greatest im- 
portance.” 

It is significant that Herr Adenauer's in- 
terpretation of the Schuman proposal rests 
on two main points: Firstly, that a feder- 
ated Europe, dominated by Germany, will 
gain a neutralizing position between Rus- 
sia and the United States; and secondly, 
that such a Europe will become a third 
force in the world, powerful enough to de- 
velop Africa as its own hinterland. 

Germany’s idea is to make the best of the 
present tension between the United States 
of America and Russia. It is to exploit 
American fear and milk American resources 
as much as possible in order to hasten the 
resurrection of a strong Germany. The old 
idea cultivated from Bismarck to Hitler is 
that only a strong Germany can be a factor 
in world politics and thus be able to make 
alliances. And alliances are important be- 
cause only a strong state will attract other 
powers for this purpose. Therefore, Herr 
Adenauer sees the easiest way for a German 


come-back to power in the set-up of an 
European union in which Germany will play 
the leading role in economics and politics. 

An integrated Europe will automatically 
come under the domination of Germany’s 
industrial octopus. There is even a far 
greater danger. If an European union is 
established, its driving motor will be Ger- 
man nationalism and political intrigue. The 
German tentacles will spread into every nook 
and cranny of Europe and in all countries 
the old groups of economic and political 
collaborationists will immediately come to 
the fore again. In such a union, Germany 
together with Italy, Spain, Portugal, Austria, 
Greece, and Belgium can easily form a solid 
block against France. 

The French feel clearly that an integrated 
Europe will fall under the dynamic German 
leadership. What the Kaiser and Hitler 
could not accomplish with their military 
steam rollers in two world wars, will now 
be served to Germany on a silver platter by 
High Commissioner McCloy and ECA head 
Paul Hoffman. 

An European union will turn out to be 
the greatest blunder in our cold war blue- 
print. Germany's industry will not only 
dominate the markets in Europe, in stiff com- 
petition with the British and the United 
States of America, but it will also conquer 
additional markets in Latin America, Africa, 
and Asia. The logic of events would bring 
inevitably political rapprochement between a 
German-dominated Europe and the Soviet 
Union. Thus, we would have just accom- 
plished what we are trying feverishly to pre- 
vent, namely, that Europe will line up with 
the East against the Anglo-American bloc. 

Plans for a third power bloc have been 
discussed in German geopolitical journals 
and in secret German memoranda during 
the last 3 years. It is significant that the 
idea of a third power bloc was also supported 
in public speeches by Franco and Peron. In 
fact, the third force slogan has become the 
rallying cry of the remnants of the defeated 
Axis nations. 

The clever German scheme of changing 
defeat into victory runs the following time- 
table: After the establishment of a German- 
dominated Europe, a close tie-up will follow 
with a Peron-dominated Latin America. At 
the same time, the big German industrial 
combines will start with an ambitious plan 
for the economic exploitation of Africa for 
which they expect great financial support 
from the United States.. Having gained a 
foothold in Africa, Germany will create close 
relations with the nationalistic Union of 
South Africa and at the same time she will 
buttress her friendship with the whole Pan- 
Arabic world. Of course, that scheme can 
only be carried out after having established 
friendly political and economic relations with 
Russia. The agreement with Russia will also 
open the door to a very profitable trade with 
China and Southeast Asia. 

German statesmen and geopoliticians are 
aware that a third power bloc under Ger- 
man leadership will quickly gain freedom of 
action. German industry will gain access to 
vital resources in America, Latin America 
and the Near and Middle East, and Germany 
will gain command over 700,000,000 to 800,- 
000,000 people in the world. Such a third 
power bloc can play the east against the west 
and vice versa. r 

The Germans believe that during the next 
5 to 10 years, they will gain such tremendous 
economic strength and will make such great 
strides in scientific accomplishments that in 
a not too far distant future they will be ready 
for a knock-out blow against the Anglo- 
Saxon world. According to a dispatch by 
Karl von Wiegand, a British General in occu- 
pied Germany ventured his opinion as fol- 
lows: “Given the opportunity and necessary 
credits, Germany, with its extraordinary 


stockpile of brains, energy and working ca- 
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pacity would within 10 years become the 
most modern country in Europe, if not in 
the world.” 

German planners expect a severe economic 
crisis in England and in the United States 
of America within the next few years. If 
such an economic slump comes, it will have 
a terrific impact on the Anglo-Saxon position 
in the world. The British Empire will begin 
to disintegrate and the United States will 
be torn to pieces in a turbulent domestic 
crisis. In such a moment a German domi- 
nated third power bloc might have a chance 
to make another bid for world mastery. 

Germany’s third power idea should be se- 
riously pondered in Washington for it may 
easily play topsy-turvy with the whole con- 
cept of the containment policy. The cre- 
ation of a United Europe, dominated by Ger- 
many—the most formidable political, eco- 
nomic and racial bloc—is an old German 
dream. The United States went to war twice 
within a generation to stop that German ven- 
ture. Now, our policy shapers in Washington 
are hell-bent on “exercising friendly but firm 
outside pressure” in order to create a plat- 
form for which the Pan-German master 
minds have been longing for 70 years. If 
this suicidal plan ever materializes it will 
spell the doom not only of a free Europe, 
but of the Anglo-American world too. Such 
an European union would automatically 
become the stepping stone toward German 
world rule. 


Eight Billion Five Hundred Million 
Dollars More? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. T. MILLET HAND 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 7, 1951 


Mr. HAND. Mr. Speaker, the Mill- 
ville (N. J.) Daily Republican has re- 
cently discussed the President’s mes- 
sage calling upon Congress for $8,500,- 
000,000 for a continuation and exten- 
sion of the foreign aid program. I be- 
lieve the editorial is worthy of the at- 
tention of the membership: 


President Truman has called upon Con- 
gress to appropriate $8,500,000,000 for our 
foreign aid program. 

For one to object to this, or any other 
of the plans to give away our money, is not 
to oppose the defense of this Nation or any 
other country against the Communists. 

The administration and many people have 
come to believe that our own defense and 
that of our allies, and the method of acquir- 
ing friends throughout the world, and the 
way to combat communism, is to tax United 
States taxpayers for billions additional and 
to spread those billions in the hands of 
other people. 

To what extent have the billions we al- 
ready have sent to the four corners of the 
world helped us? 

We are told that Britain is our friend. Yet 
she has continued her trade with the Reds, 
helping them to wage war on our armies. 
And she has opposed some of our foreign 
policies, particularly regarding the defense 
of Korea and Asia. 

The fact that we have already given Great 
Britain billions has not made her the ally 
Washington has led us to believe she would 
be. So what now is proposed is to give 
her more billions. 

The President has asked that we send 
grain to save the starving in India. We 
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propose to give her some grain and loan 
her money to buy more grain. In that fash- 
ion we are expected to make friends with 
the Indians. 

Russia sold India a paltry amount of 
grain. It is a drop in the bucket compared 
to what we shall send. Yet the Russians are 
receiving great credit in India for their sym- 
pathetic attitude and helpfulness. The 
United States will be criticized, as it has 
been, although it will be our grain that will 
save India and not the meager amount sent 
by the Soviet Union. 

The administration and many Members 
of Congress have a complex on this matter 
of giving our money to others. It has never 
been explained why the United States must 
buy friends at a cost of billions whereas the 
Communists get their allies without simi- 
lar efforts. 

Citizens should wonder why our Govern- 
ment imposes censorship restrictions on 
news from Korea so that the armies fight- 
ing there are termed United Nations forces. 
Most of us know that the bulk of men fight- 
ing in Korea are United States citizens. U.N. 
members other than ourselves have sent 
but a very, very few thousand troops; prob- 
ably not over 5,000, if that many. 

Our income taxes are to be substantially 
increased in order that we can pay our own 
way for defense and to provide the billions 
we are to give away. 

It is proper that large incomes should 
proportionately bear a greater burden of 
taxation. But when individuals are to be 
taxed so that the Government takes 90 cents 
out of a dollar, there is little incentive for 
persons with the potentiality to make big 
money, to exert any special effort to do so. 

It is estimated that to have a net income 
of $50,000 a year, an individual would have 
to earn $500,000. Most of us will agree that 
$50,000 net is a lot of money to have for 1 
year. But we are getting pretty close to 
communism, the very thing we are fight- 
ing, when we by taxation or any other 
method, attempt to level off the incomes of 
our citizens. 


Address of Rev. Leo F. Flood 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HARRY P. O’NEILL 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 7, 1951 


Mr. O'NEILL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I wish to include the follow- 
ing article from the Scranton Times, 
Scranton, Pa., dated June 4, 1951: 

Crass ToLD “Gop Must BE RECKONED WITH" — 
BisHop MAKES AWARDS 

“God must be reckoned with in all man's 
affairs,” Rev. Leo F. Flood, president of King’s 
College, Wilkes-Barre, warned the graduates 
of the class of 1951 from Marywood College 
yesterday at commencement exercises in the 
Catholic Youth Center. 

Bishop William J. Hafey presented the 
diplomas and awards to the 106 graduates 
and in his charge he gave the class a new 
motto, “Have your way, but let it be the 
way of Marywood.” Bishop Hafey empha- 
sized that the “power of choice has its be- 
ginning in the soul” and he urged the grad- 
uates to “never violate the law of God.” Rev. 
Thomas C. Horan, S. T., professor of religion 
at the college, presented the candidates to 
the Bishop. 

With Miss Nona Lally, B. M., conducting, 
the Marywood College orchestra played 
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“Children’s March,” by Grainger for the pro- 
cessional which was led by William G. Rieger 
and Francis E. O'Gorman of the faculty. The 
student body sang “Christus Vincit,” led by 
Miss Theresa Fasiska, B. M. 

Father Flood's address follows: 

“you are familiar with the events that sur- 
round the history of the Tower of Babel. 
You remember that it was planned by the 
children of Noe. You remember Noe and his 
family were survivors of a world disaster, 
the deluge. You remember that the deluge 
was a Visitation of God upon the earth be- 
cause people had forgotten God. 

“after the children of Noe settled down 
to rebuild their world and their society and 
their civilization, they studied the problem 
of this world disaster. They reasoned that 
if it happened once, it could happen again. 
They conceived a plan to make the world 
safe from the deluge. 

„As we see it now and analyze it, their 
plan was to outwit or outsmart God. With 
their genius to use matter, with their flare 
for uniting in an all-out effort for world se- 
curity, with their almost unlimited power 
of industry, and with their mastery of 
science, they began to build a Tower of Babel. 

“In their minds the children of Noe saw 
the tower finished. Solid at foundation, 
huge in structure, high as the sky, and per- 
fect in every detail for its purpose. So 
strong, so roomy, and so high they saw it, 
that if another deluge came they had the 
assurance of their scientists that they could 
be safe and secure above the highest possible 
rise of water. They could look down with- 
out fear at the lapping waves and up at God 
with laughing defiance. 

“They reckoned without their host. He, 
God, did to them a simple, almost humorous 
thing. He confounded their tongues so that 
they could not understand one another’s 
speech. Confusion reigned. The work 
stopped. Their plan was ruined. Their 
genius was helpless, 

“This was, perhaps, the first great debate, 
This was perhaps, the first United Nations. 
This was, certainly, one of the first great les- 
sons history has for man to learn—God is 
not mocked.” 

LESSON NEVER LEARNED 

„But it is a lesson that man has really 
never learned. It is a lesson that it seems 
man does not want to learn. It is the les- 
son that has been taught and preached by 
God, through prophets, saints, great leaders 
and statesmen: ‘In all man’s affairs God 
must be reckoned with.’ 

“Tt seems evident that man has made this 
one of his great world problems—‘How to 
live without God. How to keep God out of 
man’s business.’ 

“My dear graduates of Marywood, the world 
into which you are going is not much differ- 
ent from any other period of history. For 
the world is in this same struggle—a strug- 
gle between the forces for God and the 
forces against God. The struggle is glowing 
at a white heat. There is much confusion. 
There are many plans, most of them ignoring 
God. 

“However, it is not so unpopular at this 
time to be on God’s side. In fact, it is not so 
unpopular to be on His Mother's side. But 
take care and be not deceived by the hue and 
cry of the mob. So many are for God and 
His Mother as the approaching disaster be- 
comes imminent. They run for help and 
shelter out of a selfish cowardice. 

“This remember. God is not mocked. 
God is not deceived. 

“We are counting on you to remember this, 
Marywood and all she stands for counts on 
you to take God with you and to be always 
with God. Your parents, your church, your 
bishop, and your priests are counting on you 
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to take God with you and to be always with 


“May your generation so go forth. May the 
generations that follow you bless you. 

“Would that we could claim your blessing. 
Would that we could tell you that we intro- 
duce you to a world in order, a world secure, 
a world blessed by God in peace and happi- 
ness. Rather must we tell you that the 
generations before us fell into the age-old sin 
of man.” 

CITES WORDS OF LINCOLN 


“Listen to these words of a great American, 
Abraham Lincoln, addressed to the American 
people not too many generations ago: ‘We 
have been the recipients of the choicest 
bounties of Heaven; we have been preserved 
these many years in peace and prosperity; 
we have grown in numbers, wealth, and power 
as no other nation has ever grown. But we 
have forgotten God. We have forgotten the 
gracious hand which preserved us in peace 
and multiplied and enriched and strength- 
ened us, and we have vainly imagined, in the 
deceitfulness of our hearts, that all these 
things were produced by some superior wis- 
dom and virtue of our own. Intoxicated with 
unbroken success, we have become too self- 
sufficient to feel the necessity of redeeming 
and preserving grace, too proud to pray to 
the God that made us. It behooves us, then, 
to humble ourselves before the offended 
Power, to confess our national sins, and to 
pray for clemency and forgiveness.’ 

“Do not these words of Abraham Lincoln 
harmonize with the words of General Mac- 
Arthur, who said at the signing of the Japa- 
nese surrender: The problem basically is 
theological. * * * It must be of the 
spirit if we are to save the flesh’? 

“We must confess to you, too, that after 
the First World War, which was really not ` 
a world war but a slight first warning from 
God, another generation refused to heed His 
warning. At Marseilles God was mocked— 
no prayer was said. His name was not al- 
lowed to be mentioned. 

“Today in our Towers of Babble—not 
Babel—God is not reckoned with because it 
would be offensive diplomatically or politi- 
cally. 

“We must confess to you that just a gen- 
eration ago God was again mocked. Not in 
the high courts or the congress of nations 
but in the home. You hear talk of drafting 
the 18-year-olds. Who are they? They are 
the children born in 1933. That year, 1933, 
is on record as the lowest birth-rate year 
in our history. These 18-year-olds were de- 
pression babies. That means little to you, 
but to us who lived at that period and who 
fought for God then, it means a time of 
moc’ God in the home with wholesale 
birth control and abortion. 

“Carry on for God as we have done. Cory 
on with us as long as we are to be with you. 
Carry on with us in our battle to bring God 
back to the world. Carry on with the sisters 
who by their words and the sublime example 
of their lives have poured the love of God 
in your lovely young hearts. Carry on with 
your bishop who is the personification of 
Christ and His church in your midst. 

“Carry on with your pastor in your parish 
who in these militant days needs your lead- 
ership and encouragement, and who so often 
will say to you, ‘Dominus vobiscum'—‘God 
be with you.“ 

“Carry on with all of us who are here to 
welcome you into the ranks of the church 
militant and who are proud and happy to 
be counted on God’s side. And as you go we 
say, ‘Good-by.’ But we take that word and 
bring it back to God. Like so many holy 
things and persons, the word ‘good-by’ has 
apostatized from God. Before it was cor- 
rupted, it was ‘God be with you.’ When 
Marywood says ‘good-by’ to you, she means 
‘God be with you,’ and may her spirit be 
ever with you.” 
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Keep America Strong 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. FRANK E. SMITH 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 7, 1951 


Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, Miss Patricia Foy, of Clarksdale, 
Miss., was recently chosen as the winner 
of a Lion Oil Co. essay contest for high- 
school students from throughout the 
South. Miss Foy’s essay is well worth 
the attention of the entire Congress, and 
I am inserting it in the Recorp under 
unanimous consent: 

How To Keep AMERICA STRONG 


(By Pat Foy) 

“There be four things which are little 
upon the earth, but they are exceeding wise: 

“The ants are a people not strong yet they 
prepare their meat in the summer. 

“The conies are but a feeble folk, yet make 
they their houses in the rocks. 

“The locusts have no king, yet go forth all 
of them by bands. 

“The spider taketh hold with her hands, 
and is in kings’ palaces.” (Proverbs 30: 24-28, 
Bible.) 


God must have had the welfare of America 
in mind when he gave us these lessons. 

Like the ants, we must have a vision and 
build toward it, for “Where there is no vision, 
the people perish.” (Proverbs 29: 18, Bible.) 
America’s phenomenal growth has been due 
to her pursuit of the impossible. As to- 
morrow’s builders, today’s youth must be 
taught to love and understand the story of 
America, and wkat made her heroes great. 
With this foundation of pride and faith in 
our country, we must will that our future 
be great. 

The United States Government is our house 
of protection, and we must make it as sturdy 
and strong as the conies’ houses in the 
rocks—strong, not in its control of the people, 
but in protecting their rights and preserv- 
ing American ideals. Our Government is 
precisely what we demand of it, so we must 
recognize true men and good legislation— 
and encourage them vigorously. America can 
be only as strong as her individual citizens, 
so let us beware of two things: First, too 
much government control and support can 
destroy individual initiative and demoralize 
the Nation, and, second, prosperity and easy 
living can make us soft, greedy, and selfish, 
causing our downfall as they caused Rome to 
fall. 

If Greece had studied the lesson of unity 
taught by the locusts, she might have re- 
mained a world power. If America ever fails, 
it, too, will be from within, just as termites 
destroy a house that a hurricane cannot take. 
We can guard against this by doing as our 
forefathers—concentrating on the big things 
in which we are as one, and working together 
toward a peaceful solution of our little dif- 
ferences. Our common faith, purpose, and 
convictions should be ever strengthened by 
a deepening and spreading of our spiritual 
roots. 

Not a single step forward in civilization 
has ever been made without work; so if we 
would continue our country’s progress, we 
must take hold, like the spider, with our 
hands. We can have a better life only if we 
earn ‘t—by individual and collective produc- 
tivity. Production is the thing that has dis- 
tinguished America. It sustains us all; and 
work sustains it. It is by destroying our will 
te work that foreign forces seek to destroy 


our Nation. Nothing on earth can stop us 
except ourselves. 

Yes, America will remain strong—and grow 
stronger—as long as we build toward a 
vision, make our Government a house of 
rock, strive toward unity and cooperation, 
and work for what we want, keeping firm 
our trust in God and constantly seeking His 
guidance, 


Communist Activities 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOSEPH R. McCARTHY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, June 7, 1951 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp letter No. 
210, dated June 1, 1951, published in 
Counterattack. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


COUNTERATTACK, 
New York, N. Y., June 1, 1951, 
LETTER NO. 210 

Dran Svuescriser: Is the Public Affairs 
Committee “square” with its public? Eight 
weeks ago (March 30, pp. 3 and 4) Counter- 
attack published facts about the long pro- 
Communist record of Maxwell S. Stewart, 
editor of the Public Affairs Committee, which 
has distributed 17,000,000 pamphlets in 
schools, unions, etc., throughout the coun- 
try. Counterattack also stated that the 
committee had decided to retain Stewart as 
editor after it had received a thoroughly 
documented report (117 pages) on his Com- 
munist-front activities. 

Counterattack subscribers wrote to Mark 
Starr, chairman of the public affairs com- 
mittee, and asked for an explanation of its 
action. They received a reply signed by 
Starr and Erling M. Hunt, acting secretary 
of the committee, which was so misleading 
that public correction of it is n 

The letter stated that the committee began 
an investigation of Stewart’s record a year 
ago” when the charges against him first came 
to its attention (another letter circulated as 
a reply to criticism of committee said the 
charges had been known to committee for 
past several months). 

Fact: On August 1, 1949, the chairman of 
education and promotion for the committee 
wrote a letter of resignation and said the 
principal reason for her resignation was the 
fact that Stewart was, in effect, directing the 
committee’s prorgam. She also stated that 
she would love to stay with the committee 
under different circumstances, but that she 
had been receiving almost daily criticism of 
Stewart for about 2 years and his sustained 
reputation as a fellow traveler was a definite 
drawback to public affairs committee’s work 
in educational, press, business, and civic 
circles, 

The Starr-Hunt letter also stated that the 
investigation of Stewart satisfied the board 
that he “is not now, and never has been, pro- 
Communist,” 

Fact: The board as a whole was not sat- 
isfled, and one of the dissatisfied parties, 
Dr. J. Frederic Dewhurst of the Twentieth 
Century Fund, resigned in protest against its 
decision. 

And how could the committee say Stewart 
Was never pro-Communist when he has a 
documented record of over 50 instances of 
affiliation with Communist fronts through all 
major changes in the party line, has written 
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obviously Communist-line material for Com- 
munist magazines, has worked for an official 
Soviet Government newspaper in Moscow, 
and, on same platform with former Commu- 
nist Party general secretary Earl Browder, 
has attacked American imperialists for giv- 
ing help to Chiang Kai-shek in his battle 
against the Communists? 

The committee sent a copy of one of its 
latest pamphlets, What About Commu- 
nism? by Prof. Arthur M. Schlesinger, Jr., 
to all those who wrote letters of protest. It 
did this in an obvious effort to whitewash 
itself. But what is the whole story about 
this pamphlet on communism? 

In the fall of 1948 the committee, cfter re- 
ceiving repeated inquiries from church 
groups, schools, etc., ordered Stewart and 
several other officials to confer on the sub- 
ject of a pamphlet on communism. News- 
paperman Frederick Woltman, who has won 
a Pulitzer prize for his articles in New York 
World-Telegram on the subject, was proposed 
as its author. 

Editor Stewart delayed conferring on the 
pamphlet. Finally in September 1950, 2 years 
later, it was published. And the author was 
not Frederick Woltman, but Arthur M. 
Schlesinger, Jr. (an anti-Communist), of 
Harvard. 

The pamphlet is an unrealistic “ivory 
tower” treatment of communism. It dis- 
cusses the Communist Party in this coun- 
try as though there is still some question 
about whether or not it is a political party 
like the Democratic or Republican Parties, 
whether or not the Communist Party lead- 
ers advocate violence, whether or not Com- 
munists are agents of a foreign government, 
etc. It treats the Communist hokum on 
these questions as a sincere position and 
ignores the available facts which make the 
questions ridiculous. 

Some statements in the pamphlet are 
misleading. At least one is incorrect and 
is contradicted by other statements in the 
pamphlet. The public affairs committee’s 
claim that its pamphlets represent “the best 
available knowledge on a given subject” is 
certainly open to doubt. 

Some questions for the committee: Why 
did the Starr-Hunt letter inform Counterat- 
tack subscribers that Stewart had written the 
foreword to Schlesinger’s pamphlet on 
communism when there was no foreword? 
Who are the 20 to 30 experts on communism 
who checked Schlesinger’s pamphlet? 

Where and when has Stewart, as the let- 
ter stated, written “much that opposes com- 
munism and the Communist Party line”? 

Why did the letter refer to rumors about 
Maxwell S. Stewart? Counterattack had 
stated only facts about him and the com- 
mittee. 

Why did the letter state that it was help- 
ing to replace “wrong assumptions with ob- 
jective facts” in the search for truth, when 
it was inaccurate, misleading, and suppressed 
facts the public has a right to know? 

Why doesn’t the committee release the 
117-page report on Maxwell S. Stewart that 
it paid $2,500 for? Is it because the docu- 
mented facts about Stewart are more dam- 
aging than the so-called rumors? 

Don’t load arms for our anti-Communist 
allies, said State Department employee 
Edith Cameron Wall when she spoke with 
Joseph P. Ryan, president of International 
Longshoremen's Association (ILA) last year. 

She had visited the ILA office to discuss 
manpower problems. She showed creden- 
tials from State Department and a letter 
from Secretary of Labor Maurice Tobin. 
She saw union records. The longshoremen 
were loading military equipment for ship- 
ment to France under the forth Atlantic 
Pact. H 

Then she asked Ryan if he would not 
change his policy on loading the ships and 
call a sympathy strike in United States ports 
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for benefit of French Communist Party-led 
dockers. When asked whose views she was 
expressing, she replied that they were only 
her own, not the State Department’s. 

Ryan checked with the State Department. 
It informed him that Miss Wall was a highly 
regarded statistician. In reply to later pro- 
tests over the incident, the State Depart- 
ment said that Miss Wall had merely asked 
some tactless questions and that it was 
dismissing the case with complete satisfac- 
tion after investigating it thoroughly. 

But Ryan, the only (known) person to 
whom Miss Wall had made her strange re- 
marks was never Visited by a State Depart- 
ment investigator. 

Today Miss Wall is in New Delhi, India, as 
assistant labor attaché to the American Em- 
bassy. It looks like a promotion. 

No wonder Ryan says his men have lost 
confidence in the State Department. 


NO MILITARY AID TO SPAIN, SAYS COMMUNIST 
PARTY 


Moscow does not want Spain strengthened 
or admitted to the North Atlantic Pact; that 
would obviously make Stalin’s job of taking 
over Western Europe more difficult. 

So the Communist Party is whipping up 
anti-Franco sentiment and its major front 
on Spanish questions, the Joint Anti-Fascist 

fugee Committee, has sent an open letter 
to President Truman asking that he bar mil- 
itary aid to Spain. Copies of the letter were 
sent to Secretary Acheson and Ambassador 
Griffis in Madrid. 

Communist Party had help of 238 notable 
Americans who lent their names to this effort 
to help Moscow by weakening defense of 
Western Europe. 

The notable signers of the letter included 
Paul Robeson; Communist-perjurer Harry 
Bridges; Hugh Bryson, president of Marine 
Cooks and Stewards Union, who has been 
identified as a Communist by Communist 
Party press; Edgar Snow, until recently an 
editor of Saturday Evening Post; writers Vin- 
cent Sheean, Dorothy Canfield Fisher, and 
Kay Boyle; Communist Howard Fast; play- 
wrights Arthur Miller, Jerome Chodorov, and 
Clifford Odets (identified as a Communist 
Party official in sworn testimony); artists 
Raphael Soyer, Robert Gwathmey, and Rock- 
well Kent, who has been named as a Com- 
munist by several former party members. 

Also Rt. Rev. Arthur W. Moulton, retired 
Protestant Episcopal bishop of Utah, who 
was recently awarded one of Stalin’s “peace” 
prizes, and the following clergymen who 
frequently back Communist Party causes: 
Rev. John B. Thompson, of Rockefeller Me- 
morial Chapel, University of Chicago; Bishop 
Francis J. McConnell (retired), of New York 
City; Rt. Rev. Edward L. Parsons (retired), 
Protestant Episcopal bishop of California; 
Rabbi J. X. Cohen, New York City; and Rev, 
John Howland Lathrop, of Brooklyn. 


H. T, TSIANG IS BACK IN HOLLYWOOD 


Just a year ago H. T. Tsiang, a Chinese ac- 
tor and playwright, was in New York City, 
playing in a special production of one of his 
Communist-line plays for the benefit of the 
Communist Party’s Jefferson School. 

David Platt, film critic for Daily Worker, 
had announced Tsiang’s return to New York 
from Hollywood for the party faithful, and 
said that he would produce and act in per- 
formances of his two plays, Canton Rickshaw 
and Hanging in Union Square (the play later 
presented for Jefferson School). 

Tsiang also entertained for the Labor 
Youth League (formerly the Young Com- 
munist League) while in New York. With 
Pearl Somner, a bright light in the Commu- 
nist Party's drama circuit, he starred in pres- 
entations of his plays at the Malin Studios, 
which are frequently used for Communist- 
front affairs. 

He taught acting at the Television Thea- 
ter, a dramatic group endorsed by the Com- 


munist Party. Pearl Primus, the dancer, 
identified as a Communist in sworn testi- 
mony before a Senate committee, also taught 
at this school. 

Tsiang eventually went back to Hollywood 
to act in a picture called Smuggler’s Island 
which was released last week. The film was 
produced by Ted Richmond and directed 
by Edward Ludwig for Universal-Interna- 
tional. 

THE WEAVERS ARE GOING PLACES 


The “Weavers” are a folk-singing quar- 
tette composed of Pete Seeger (listed in 
Counterattack’s book, Red Channels), Fred 
Hellerman, Lee Hays, and Ronnie Gilbert. 

They have recently been featured on TV 
programs, in night clubs, hotels, and thea- 
ters in various parts of the United States; 
Ciro’s in Hollywood, the Shamrock Hotel in 
Houston, the Thunderbird in Las Vegas, the 
Nicollet Hotel in Minneapolis, the Blue Angel 
in New York City, and the Riverside in Reno, 
the Capitol Theater in Washington, D. C., the 
Orpheum in Omaha, the Strand in New York 
City, the Milton Berle TV show, the Faye 
Emerson show, and the Colgate Comedy 
Hour. 

The Weavers were originally sponsored by 
People's Songs, a now defunct front. They 
achieved fame in pro-Communist circles dur- 
ing Wallace campaign. One of their popular 
records was first published in “People’s 
Songs,” publication of the front that first 
sponsored the Weavers. 

After the Communist Party-inspired riots 
at Peekskill, N. Y., in 1949, the Weavers made 
a record, “The Peekskill Story,” for People’s 
Artists (successor to People’s Songs) with 
Paul Robeson and Communist Harry Fast. 
All royalties from this record were turned 
over to People’s Artists, which provides en- 
tertainment for Communist Party conven- 
tions, May Day parades, and other party 
functions. 

Pete Seeger is now listed as a contributor 
to People’s Artists publication “Sing Out” 
(Communist Party press says it “provides 
songs for struggle“). He promoted this 
magazine when Weavers were at Shamrock 
Hotel in Houston, 

Cultural division of Communist Party held 
special performance for 12 Communist Party 
leaders in the “little Kremlin” at 13 Astor 
Place, New York City, after the 1949 May Day 
parade. Seeger and Hellerman were in the 
cast. The script was written by Lee Hays, 
who also acted as master of ceremonies. 
Actor Bob Reed reviewed the affair for the 
Daily Worker a few days later and wrote: 

“New songs and film strips walloped the 
enemies of the people in what the singers 
called Aesopian language. This reviewer 
has never seen a show which stirred its 
audience more.” 

Reed, a Communist Party member, died 
about a year later (May 1950). Top Commu- 
nist Party functionaries like V. J. Jerome 
and John Howard Lawson attended the 
funeral services, as did the Weavers, to sing 
the songs that Reed loved. 

Weaver Lee Hays delivered the eulogy and 
urged the Communists in attendance to 
love one another, and to hate our enemies, 
and believe in, and to live by, the finest 
cause in the world—the liberation of man- 
kind. 

When three Communist Party-led unions, 
the United Office and Professional Workers 
of America, the Food and Tobacco Workers, 
and Distributive Workers Union, merged to 
form the Distributive, Processing and Office 
Workers Union (DPOW) last October, the 
Weavers entertained the delegates attending 
the founding convention of this new and 
powerful Communist labor group. 

This took place after Korean war started 
and after the Weavers’ manager had visited 
Counterattack (because of facts about 
Weavers published last June when they made 
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their TV debut) and said that he would 
refuse any future engagements for Commu- 
nist-front groups. 

When Weavers gave a concert at New York 
City’s Town Hall last December 23, the Com- 
munist Party press gave them a nice advance 
plug. They netted over $3,000. 

The Weavers started a 4-week engagement 
at the empire room of Chicago’s famous 
Palmer House on May 31. And on Sunday, 
June 3, they are scheduled to appear on the 
Dave Garroway program, which is packaged 
(and cast) by NBC for its TV network. 
Congoleum-Nairn is the sponsor. 

What to do: Write to: 

Conrad Hilton, president, Hilton Hotel 
Corp. (Palmer House), Fifth Avenue at Fifty- 
ninth Street, New York City. 

F. J. Andre, president, Congoleum-Nairn, 
1950 Be’zrove Drive, Kearney, N. J. 

Joseph H. McConnell, president, NBC, 30 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York City. 

Ask them why they feature the Weavers 
as entertainers. 

And write to your Congressman and Sen- 
ators. Demand that a thorough investiga- 
tion of the State Department’s investigation 
of Miss Wall be made. Tell them that the 
State Department’s wordy explanation of the 
incident is completely inadequate. It leaves 
too many questions unanswered. 

Yours faithfully, 
COUNTERATTACK. 


Communism in Hollywood 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. PATRICK J. HILLINGS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 6, 1951 


Mr. HILLINGS. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to submit the third and fourth articles 
in the series on communism in Holly- 
wood, written by Mr. James Bassett, po- 
litical editor of the Los Angeles Mirror. 
These articles appeared in the Washing- 
ton Post Wednesday, June 6, 1951, and 
Thursday, June 7, 1951: 

[From the Washington Post of June 6, 1951] 


COMMUNISM IN HoLLywoop—REpD EFFORT To 
SEIZE GUILDS LASTED 11 YEARS 


(By James Bassett) 
(Third of a series) 


Communism desperately needed cold cash, 
big-name prestige, and propaganda weapons 
in its secret drive to conquer Hollywood. 

With grim inevitability the Reds’ gaze fell 
upon the “talent” guilds, whose actors, writ- 
ers, and directors draw the biggest wages in 
glamorland. 

In 1936 the quiet, ruthless infiltration 

began. 

It lasted 11 years, reaching all-out war pro- 
portions, until a congressional probe blew the 
lid off the seething pot and labeled 10 top- 
notch Hollywocdians “unfriendly witnesses” 
for hiding their party tie-ups. 

During that time a dogged group of anti- 
Communists learned the art of infighting 
from the Reds themselves. They were blood- 
ied in actual combat. Their efforts alone 
saved the Screen Writers, Directors, and 
Actors’ Guilds from Communist Party 
control. 

What’s more, the party comrades got so 
enmeshed in the fray that they were unable 
to effect phase 2 of their over-all plot, which 
was turning the screen to propaganda uses. 
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GUILD GAINED POWER 


Tronically, the dramatists’ guild, prime Red 
target, had become a strong collective bar- 
gaining agency with the help of these under- 
cover Communist agents themselves. 

Scenarist Richard Collins, whose 11 years 
as a Hollywood Red qualifies him as an 
in party strategy, recalls that the ubiquitous 
V. J. Jerome (alias Isaac Romaine) master- 
minded the coup which skyrocketed the 
SWG from obscurity to dominance in 1937. 
Ostensibly Jerome had to come to Hollywood 
to pep up the faltering anti-Nazi League. He 
did pretty well. In 2 years he raked in al- 
most $100,000, mainly for the Communist 
Party coffers. 

With Screen Writer John Howard Lawson, 
Collins says, Jerome arranged a dozen gather- 
ings of 10 to 20 scenarists all over Hollywood 
one hectic night. 

By next morning 200 writers had endorsed 
the SWG over the studio-dominated screen 
playrights. The Jerome-Lawson team was 
riding high. For years few outside the 
charmed Red circle suspected who had jerked 
the 3 
Allen Rivkin, pioneer anti- Communist in 
the SWG, and now a guild director, showed 
this correspondent the executive board roster 
for the last 15 years. He had underlined 
known CP sympathizers with red crayon, 


JOTTINGS ON FEVER CHART 


From 1941-46 these scarlet markings domi- 
nated the pages like jottings on a fever chart. 

He also exhibited a digest of official SWG 
actions—which Guild President Karl Tun- 
berg will give the House Un-American 
Activities next month. 

This tells a graphic tale of $10,000 de- 
manded by the Red clique for the 1945 studio 
strike. (Denied.) Of another $10,000 asked 
for postwar continuation of the Writers 
Mobilization which became a blatant party 
front after some useful USO-Red Cross 
camp show work before VJ-day. (Also 
denied.) And of the abrupt suspension of 
the SWG’s monthly Screen Writer, after 
this $26,000-a-year magazine turned into a 
left-wing mouthpiece. 

Oddly enough, the biggest conservative 
SWG triumph was killing an economic pro- 
gram which aimed at 1 percent of the gross 
of every picture for the writers. 

Lester Cole, later one of the Unfriendly 
10, evolved this scheme. He and Lawson 
lined up a solid party-line vote for it at a 
sparsely attended guild meeting. Then the 
SWG’s ardently anti-Communist Vice Presi- 
dent Leonard Spigelgass, Rivkin, and others 
pushed through a referendum. 

“Pie-in-the-Sky,” as Spigelgass called it, 
lost as the guild majority woke up. 

“This would have wrecked us,” said Rivkin, 
“It would have caused chaos in the industry. 
And that’s precisely what the commies 
wanted.” 

He added: “We fought them with their 
own weapons. Formed our own cells to 
counter their faction caucuses. We raised 
a $3,300 war chest to propagandize our 900 
members, of whom less than 10 percent 
actually were falling for the Red line. 

“And we adopted the slogan, ‘We are 
writers—not revolutionaries.’ ” 

An equally militant non-Communist bloc 
within the Screen Actors Guild battled SAG 
Reds to a standstill. Ronald Reagan 
whipped the comrades’ meeting tactics— 
come-early, stay-late, juggle-the-agenda—by 
a shrewd move. He demanded that major 
policy issues (such as support of the bloody 
Hollywood strike) be settled by a mail ballot 
of all 7,500 actor-members. 

Reagon won. And the Reds lost. 

Faced by such practical problems, even 
the tight-knit Communist clique found 
heavy sledding with their cultural program, 


A one-time drama critic for the party’s 
Daily Werker, Howard Rushmore, disclosed 
that Lawson was summoned to Manhattan 
for a pep talk with Commissar Jerome. As 
Rushmore recalls, Lawson mourned: 

“There are a lot of Fascists in Hollywood. 
We're having trouble with our propaganda 
project.” s 

Nevertheless the Communist Party high 
command was getting whole scripts in ad- 
vance of filming, or reports on movies still in 
progress. By this sneak intelligence, the 
Reds were able to gird themselves in advance 
to fight shows they disliked, or to boost those 
they favored. 

Tennessee Johnson, a film biography of 
President Andrew Johnson, was a case-in- 
point. Long before its release, five Red sym- 
pathizers, including Collins and Ring Lard- 
ner, jr., fired a telegraphed protest at the 
studio for its portrayal of Thaddeus Stevens 
as a Communist forerunner. 

Director Edward Dmytryk, only Unfriendly 
10 witness to renounce communism in a 
clearcut committee appearance, experienced 
real trouble with his party pals in 1945 over 
Cornered, starring Dick Powell. 

As originally scripted by John Wexley, he 
says, the picture was heavily larded with 
outright Communist propaganda. So Dmy- 
tryk, in the interests of drama, had it re- 
vamped. It emerged as a straightaway melo- 
drama. 

Almost immediately the erring director was 
hustled into a party powwow with Lawson, 
Wexley and Collins. They berated him for 
pro-Nazifying Cornered. And then Lawson 
informed Dmytryk coldly: 

“If you can’t accept discipline you'd better 
get out of the party!” 

Years earlier Lawson, in New Theater, had 
observed of his own screen-writing tech- 
nique; “As for myself, I do not hesitate to 
say that it is my aim to present the Com- 
munist position, and to do so in the most 
specific manner... 

Collins, who also renounced communism 
after 11 years, recalls: 

“Our chances of slipping propaganda into 
films was pretty slim. Occasionally some- 
thing got in, but it served little beyond the 
writer’s personal gratification. Generally 
you’d have to know the party lingo to spot 
such items.” 

Practical-minded actors, as well as a for- 
midable array of directors and producers, 
road blocked most efforts to tint the movies 
Red. When Hollywood went along with lend- 
lease and turned out a few pro-Russian films 
in 1943-44, some of the players got worried. 
One of them was Robert Taylor, who was in 
line for a Navy commission at that time. 

He took a long, unhappy look at Song 
of Russia, which Collins and Paul Jarrico 
(whom the former labels Communist) 
scripted. The yarn was rewritten. MGM's 
Louis Mayer debated junking the whole 
thing. Obvious U. S. S. R. propaganda 
went out, And Taylor reluctantly took the 
leading role. 

Hollywood’s a funny place. 

It attracts some of the Nation's top talent, 
then frequently hobbles it. The Reds weren't 
unaware of this. In the mid-1940’s they 
played heavily on the frustrated artist theme. 

“Maybe,” says Dmytryk, “communism was 
an outlet—back when we didn’t realize its 
full implications.” 

By 1945, he adds, it would have been hard 
to find a grade A picture without at least 
one Red-tinged name among its screen 
credits. 

But that same year communism was forced 
into the open as the gory Hollywood strike 
burst over Celluloid City. With this overt 
strike went their fond hopes of influencing 
American thought. The saga of the critical 
years 1945-47 tells the real downfall of the 
great Red plot. 
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[From the Washington Post of June 7, 1951] 


COMMUNISM IN HoLLyYwoop—1945 STRIKE 
Drove REDS INTO OPEN AND RETREAT 


(By James Bassett) 
(Fourth of a series) 


Hollywood communism’s showndown bat- 
tle opened on March 12, 1945, the Red dawn 
of what must forever be called “The Great 
Strike.” 

By mid-1947, after a dubious “Munich” 
failed to halt the strife, the Communists 
were licked. Driven into the open, they be- 
gan their long retreat. 

It’s not a simple story. 

Complex, devious, and sinister, it wouldn’t 
make a very glamorous movie script, though 
it involves some of filmdom’s brightest 
names. 

Thousands of innocents were fooled, and 
their jobs lost, during these strikes. More 
than 1,300 were arrested in 1 year for violence. 
By the time it all ended 9,000,000 man-hours 
and $20,000,000 in wages had been tossed 
away. 

But when the smoke cleared, 35,000 Holly- 
wood workers had been saved—many despite 
themselves—from the Communist plot, 

PROLOGUE IN 1937 

To understand the issues involved, turn 
back the calendar to 1937. 

That year a skinny little character named 
Jeff Kibre slipped into Hollywood, masquer- 
ading as an IATSE artisan. His “rear” mis- 
sion was to smash this big AFL union and 
deliver the pieces to Communist Harry 
Bridges’ CIO. 

But sworn testimony by a long-time Red 
spotted Kibre as a CP agent. 

(Exposed by 1939, Kibre vanished. Last 
year he popped up in Federal court on the 
losing end of a $2,000 fine for criminal con- 
spiracy to use his leftwing CIO fisherman’s 
union to fix seafood prices.) 

Next onto this troubled scene hove a burly 
labor organizer named Herbert Sorrell, 
member of the set-painters union, king- 
pin of the new Conference of Studio Unions, 
and arch-enemy of the IATSE. He had 
plenty of ammunition. For the AFL group 
had come into bad odor because of Willie 
Bioff’s crooked regime when studios paid 
virtual blackmail to avoid strife. 

What's more, Bioff had made communism 
a somewhat ridiculed bogey-word. 

So, with a potent segment of the un- 
happy IATSE under his wing, Sorrell called 
a strike in March 1945. His incident was a 
jurisdictional row over set decoration. 

By sheer coincidence, Roy Brewer reached 
Hollywood the very day Sorrell’s painters 
walked out. 

A deceptively mild, bespectacled roly-poly 
man, Brewer had served with the War Pro- 
duction Board, on loan from the AFL. He 
was a New Deal Democrat, and a million 
miles from being a Red-baiter. But Brewer 
was an eminently practical labor man. He 
learned fast both about Hollywood and com- 
munism. 

Says he today: “Within a month we knew 
the Commies lay behind that strike. And 
we realized it was either them or us.“ 


PARTY CARD CALLED PLANT 


About that time a Red registration card, 
bearing the name “Herb Stewart,” came to 
light. Before the State Senate Un-American 
Activities Committee, famed Handwriting 
Expert Clark Sellers testified this was Sor- 
rell’s signature. (Later the CSU boss de- 
clared under oath that the whole thing was 
a “plant” and a fake. And there the matter 
rests.) 

The strike raged on. 

Violence flared at Warner Bros. in October 
1945, when 400 pickets paraded four abreast, 
upset workers’ cars, fought with the Bur- 
bank police. That started another legislative 
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quiz. From it came clear indications of Red 
intervention in CSU affairs. Left-wing 
water-front goons, they decided, led the 
Warner's ruckus. 

Over Brewer's protest, a truce was ar- 
ranged by Eric Johnston, brand new in his 
lofty job as head of the Motion Picture Pro- 
ducers Association. He -was eager for studio 
peace. And he brushed aside the IATSE's 
warning that this Munich“ played into the 
Communists’ hands. 

Brewer was right. Resumed in 1946, the 
“great strike” dragged along for another 18 
months. The truce cost the studios upward 
of #4,000,000 in double payments; for CSU 
workers and idle IATSE artisans. 

When the initial fracas broke, Hollywood 
Communists were bound by Moscow’s World 
War II “no strike policy.” But in July 1945, 
the U. S. S. R. strategy took a 180-degree 
spin. With it whirled the amazing tactics 
of the noisy minorities within the SWG and 
SAG. 


Appropriation for the Lower Mississippi 
and Its Tributaries 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OTTO E. PASSMAN 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 7, 1951 


Mr. PASSMAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following state- 
ment made by me before the Army Civil 
Functions Subcommittee of the House 
Appropriations Committee, May 3, 1951: 


Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, I am grateful that you have afforded 
me the opportunity to appear before your 
committee in support of the budget item 
of $61,000,000 for the lower Mississippi and 
its tributaries. 

Mr. Chairman, many of the committee’s 
members have observed my work in my own 
subcommittee and I will state that not a 
member of the Appropriations Committee 
has gone any further than I have in helping 
to reduce nonessential Federal expenditures. 
In many instances in my own subcommittee 
I proposed certain reductions that had a 
direct bearing on programs in my own State 
and district, because I realized how essen- 
tial it was to reduce, and, in many instances, 
eliminate certain budget recommendations. 
I realize the very great importance of keep- 
ing Government costs to a minimum and I 
expect to continue my activity in behalf of 
economy. Certainly I am fully aware of the 
fact that the Appropriations Committee has 
a tremendous responsibility to discharge and 
the committee must, in all cases, reduce the 
budget’s recommendations to the very mini- 
mum. I say, with all the sincerity at my 
command, that you will have my full co- 
operation in reducing the budget’s recom- 
mendations whenever possible and when such 
reductions do not retard economy. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the commit- 
tee, in testifying in behalf of the budget’s 
recommendations for the lower Mississippi 
and its tributaries I do so in the interest 
of the war effort and economy. Doubtless 
it has been pointed out to you in the past 
and during the present hearings that the 
Mississippi River and its tributaries is the 
oldest Federal authorized flood-control proj- 
ect in America and it is the No. 1 flood- 
control problem of the entire United States. 
The Mississippi Valley is of great importance 


to the war effort, in that seven agricultural 
States are involved and the seven States in 
the valley produce hundreds of millions of 
dollars worth of food essential to the war 
effort and in addition hundreds of millions 
of dollars are paid into the Treasury in 
Federal taxes. 

I am sure that it has been directed to the 
attention of this committee that the amount 
recommended for the lower Mississippi and 
its tributaries involves only maintenance 
and a continuation of Federal projects now 
under construction. Not one dime is recom- 
mended to start new projects. 

I am sure that the committee would be 
interested in learning that the budget made 
a very drastic reduction below the amount 
requested by the Corps of Army Engineers. 
I am sure that it can be verified that the 
Army engineers endeavored to convince the 
Bureau of the Budget that to continue proj- 
ects in the valley on an economical basis for 
the next fiscal year would require approxi- 
mately $120,000,000. It was my understand- 
ing that the budget had considered recom- 
mending a minimum of $74,000,000 for the 
next fiscal year and this amount was reduced 
only after the Korean incident. There is one 
incident in connection with the problems of 
the lower Mississippi River that I should like 
to discuss briefly with the committee. 

According to information available, on good 
authority, the worst property damage caused 
by flood in the history of our Nation oc- 
curred in 1927 when the lower Mississippi 
broke its levees and spread over 20,000 square 
miles, overflowing approximately 12,500,000 
acres of rich farm land. This catastrophe 
drove over half a million persons from their 
homes. It took a heavy toll of human lives, 
drowned untold thousands of head of live- 
stock and caused property damage approxi- 
mating one-half billion dollars. I refer to 
this particular incident so that you may 
have knowledge as to the seriousness of the 
problems confronting the tens of millions 
people living in the lower valley. There have 
been similar incidents, but on a smaller 
scale, almost every year since 1927, and the 
lessening of the impact of these incidents 
has been brought about by the continued im- 
provement on the main stream of the Missis- 


sippi River and construction on its tribu- 


taries. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, it is almost impossible for you to ap- 
praise properly the problems of the people 
living in the valley without visiting the valley 
and observing first-hand just how mammoth 
our problems are, 

I am thoroughly convinced, and there is 
no evidence or argument to refute my claim, 
that it is sound economy and in the interest 
of the taxpayers to allow the full amount of 
the budget’s recommendation. I am fully 
convinced that each dollar this committee 
reduces the budget’s recommendations could 
very easily cost the taxpayers of America 
several times this amount in the future, 
With your tolerance I should like to elabo- 
rate briefly on this statement. 

In many instances when the corps ad- 
vertises for bids on a project, the bidder 
must necessarily add many thousands of 
dollars to cover the cost of moving heavy 
machinery into isolated areas, but on future 
bids this cost is not included, inasmuch as 
the equipment is on the site. When con- 
tracts are let on a continuing basis, they are 
much lower than they would be if the con- 
tractor had already removed his equipment 
from the site. I wish to repeat that there is 
not a dollar in the present budget recom- 
mendations for any new project. The rec- 
ommendations before you call only for 
maintenance and a continuation of the proj- 
ects now under construction. I should like 
to have it understood that in appearing 
before your committee, I am not asking for 
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funds for any flood-control project in my 
district nor, for that matter, in the State 
of Louisiana. My interest is in the entire 
valley because this committee will recom- 
mend a lump sum for the lower Mississippi 
and its tributaries. Therefore, if the au- 
thorized projects in my district and State 
are to receive Federal funds, they will have 
to come from the lump sum appropriated 
and, incidentally, it is left to the wisdom of 
the president of the Mississippi River Com- 
mission to designate where the appropriated 
funds can best be used. 

It is not my purpose to be repetitious or 
repeat what other witnesses have had to say 
before the committee, but to refresh your 
memories only briefly, permit me to direct to 
the attention of the committee that the 
total estimated cost of the authorized project 
known as the lower Mississippi and its tribu- 
taries is $1,292,748,500, of which approxi- 
mately $721,000,000 has been appropriated to 
date for construction, leaving approximately 
$570,060,000 required to complete the proj- 
ect. In a great many instances where work 
is stopped on a project much of the previous 
expenditure is lost and, in few instances, are 
expenditures economical unless a started 
project is continued to completion. 

I am sure the committee recognizes that 
the thousands of miles of levee bordering on 
the States of Kentucky, Missouri, Illinois, 
Tennessee, Mississippi, Arkansas, and Loui- 
siana, must be maintained and the tribu- 
tary projects must be completed at the 
quickest possible date; otherwise, at some 
future date, the already staggering authori- 
zation will have to be increased and followed 
with an additional appropriation. 

I have appeared before this committee on 
many occasions to testify in support of suf- 
ficient funds for the lower Mississippi and 
its tributaries and not one time have I ex- 
aggerated the seriousness of the problem. 
If I had the words at my command and force 
to place before you and impress on your 
minds the conditions as they actually exist 
in the lower valley, then, in all probability 
and in favor of economy, this committee 
would recommend an amount even in ex- 
cess of the budget’s recommendations. 

Mr. Chairman, there is information ob- 
tainable from authoritative sources that for 
every dollar invested in flood-control im- 
provements, the value of America is en- 
hanced by $2.15. If these figures are ac- 
curate—and I believe they are—then Federal 
funds invested in flood-control construction 
are a good investment and should be con- 
sidered on the basis of a capital investment 
rather than on the basis of a nonessential 
and nonprofitable expenditure. And may I 
add at this point that the valley is so lo- 
cated geographically that 41 percent of all 
the rainwater that falls in America, or I 
might say most of the rainfall east of the 
Continental Divide, must necessarily flow 
through the valley to reach the Gulf of Mex- 
ico. So, obviously, our problems are not of 
a local nature. 

I should like to state again that my ap- 
proach is an unselfish one and in the inter- 
est of the entire valley, and I might add in 
the interest of economy. Notwithstanding 
the fact there are many authorized projects 
in my own district, I have not asked the 
budget or the Committee or the Congress 
to appropriate any Federal funds to start 
these new projects, and I shall not until the 
present projects under construction in the 
valley have been brought nearer to comple- 
tion and until such time as a Federal sur- 
plus, rather than a deficit, exists. 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, I have profound faith in every mem- 
ber of this committee and I believe, with all 
the sincerity at my command, if you have 
been afforded the opportunity of checking 
well into the statements and evidence sub- 
mitted to the committee in behalf of the 
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budget’s recommendation for the lower Mis- 
sissippi and its tributaries, that in your wis- 
dom, you will, and in the favor of economy 
and humanity, allow the amount recom- 
mended by the budget which is the very 
minimum by which this mammoth and im- 
portant project can be continued in an 
orderly manner and on a fairly economical 
basis. I should state “fairly economical” 
because with the reduced amount, the project 
will have to be continued on a retarded 
basis. 

Therefore, I shall conclude my remarks by 
pleading with you to weigh well all the actual 
facts as they have been presented and allow 
the full amount that the budget has 
recommended. 


Washington, Take Note 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK E. SMITH 


OF MISSISSIPPI . 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 7, 1951 


Mr.SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. Speak - 
er, Ellen Orr’s reports from Last Jump- 
Off Plantation is one of the best-read 
farm columns in the South. One of 
these recent columns is being printed 
here as an extension of my remarks in 
the hope that it will receive attention 
from those who desire to further regu- 
late the farmer: 

[From the Delta Farm Press of May 31, 1951] 


FARMERS ARE WoriD’s Most LBERAL SPEND- 
ERS— WASHINGTON TAKE NOTE 


Delta people who cooperated with the 
Government effort to have 16,000,000 bales, 
then cooperate to raise more beef for the 
meat-eating public are a little sensitive to 
the regulations that come out of Washing- 
ton. 


Cotton prices going down and cotton chop- 
ping going up. Beef prices rolled back and 
slated to keep rolling until fall. 

It’s enough to put the South on a wood 
base and back to eating catfish instead of 
sirloin. Sometimes it looks like Washing- 
ton does not trust us farmers with a little 
money. 

SHARE-THE-WEALTH 

Well, for goodness sakes, farmers are the 
most share-the-wealth folks I know. Soon 
as they get in a little spending money, the 
stores in town get some of that money. 

The fertilizer man gets that money, and 
don't tell me he doesn’t live in town. The 
gasoline companies get that money, and the 
butane folks get a healthy slice. 

First thing you know, the farmer is look- 
ing around for his last atomic-age dime, and 
the city folks are salting his financials into 
their safes. 

Now with all those troubles, looks like 
they’d say, See here, Mr. Farmer, we want 
lots of cotton, so we'll make it worth your 
while to get out there and produce it. 

“There'll be money in cotton this year, so 
do your best.” And then say, “See here Mr. 
Beef Raiser, we won't bother beef prices, and 
you can safely afford to order off after some 
more steers to fatten on this good luscious 
grass, because the industry folks are mighty 
beefsteak hungry, and a man can't turn out 
a day’s work without plenty good meat.” 1 

Then folks could work hard all day rais- 
ing cotton and fixing the fences to hold the 
walking beefsteaks, and sleep soundly at 
night without worrying about what Wash- 


ington is going to do about farm prices 
next. I guess that is too sensible, however. 

Well, I have another little suggestion for 
the “fixers” in Washington and the city 
folks that complain about farmers making 
too much money, 

The road is wide open twixt here and 
Washington, and ’twixt here and the big 
cities, and those complainers are free to 
come on back here and see how easy it is 
to get rich on a farm. 

But I won’t be down at the depot and bus 
station with a welcome flag to wave at ’em. 
Because I think they'll stay away from farm- 
ing and hard work and worry in big droves. 


Puerto Rican Constitution 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. L. BARTLETT 


DELEGATE FROM ALASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 7, 1951 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Speaker, on 
June 3, 1950, the President approved 
a bill—Public Law 600—enacted by the 
Eighty-first Congress in the nature of 
a compact between the people of the 
United States and the people of Puerto 
Rico to permit the latter to organize a 
constitutional government, republican in 
form, including a bill of rights, for Puerto 
Rico and establishing a statute of rela- 
tions between Puerto Rico and the United 
States. In accordance with the terms 
of that law, the people of Puerto Rico 
went to the polls on June 4, 1951, to vote, 
according to their free wishes, whether 
to accept Public Law 600 or to reject it. 
Final results of that balloting show that 
of 506,413 votes cast, 387,461 were in 
favor of accepting the law and 118,952 
were againstit. Converted into percent- 
age, 76.5 percent were for and 23.5 per- 
cent were against. 

Considering that no personalities were 
involved, 506,413 voters out of the is- 
land’s total population of 2,200,000 con- 
stituted a very heavy turn-out. It is 
readily seen that our American citizens 
of the beautiful island voted overwhelm- 
ingly for this act which will give them 
full self-government. 

I maintain, Mr. Speaker, this is a typi- 
cal example of American democracy, and 
I believe that the countries of the world 
should take due note that the United 
States practices what it urges and urges 
only what it practices in terms of 
democracy. 

In this connection, under unanimous 
consent, I insert in the Appendix of the 
Recorp a statement prepared for the 
Voice of America by our colleague, Dr. 
A. Fernos-Isern, Resident Commissioner 
from Puerto Rico, and which, according 
to my understanding, was disseminated 
throughout the world by the Voice on 
the day following the Puerto Rican pop- 
ular referendum. Dr. Frrnoés-Isern’s 
statement is as follows: 

The results of the popular referendum 
shows that the people of Puerto Rico are 
ready and willing to assume the responsibili- 
ties of full self-government. This choice was 
given them by Public Law 600 of the Eighty- 
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first Congress of the United States, which al- 
lowed them to accept the authority to or- 
ganize a constitutional government of their 
own adoption, or reject that authority. 

Public Law 600 was not to become effective 
until and unless accepted by the people of 
Puerto Rico as a compact with the people of 
the United States. - 

The people of Puerto Rico will now pro- 
creed with the framing of the constitution. 
The island will assume a dominion status. 
Congressional adoption of Public Law 600 
and the ratification of it by the people of 
Puerto Rico removes the last, final, fading 
speck of colonialism toward the island's 
2,200,000 people, and gives them full political 
freedom to govern their own local affairs. 
Moreover, it gives them stability of govern- 
ment, since no change in the statute of re- 
lations between Puerto Rico and the United 
States can be made without mutual consent. 

This is indeed a day for rejoicing and an 
event noteworthy of the world’s attention. 
It is a graphic illustration of democracy in 
motion. 

Puerto Rico will continue its rapid pace of 
economic development for the benefit of all 
its people. It will continue, within the new 
political framework, to prove itself a valu- 
able adjunct of the United States commun- 
ity. 


Big Truman Goals Still Are Not Law 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRAZIER REAMS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 7, 1951 


Mr. REAMS. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks, I include an article from 
the Toledo Blade of June 3, 1951, written 
by Mr. George Zielke, of the Washington 
staff of this paper. 

The article concerns itself with the ac- 


- tivity of the Eighty-second Congress to 


date. I believe every Member will be in- 
terested in this article: 


BIG TRUMAN GOALS STILL ARE Not Law—Con- 
GRESS Busy DESPITE OMISSION; FOREIGN 


(By George Zielke) 


WASHINGTON, June 2.—Last January Presi- 
dent Truman in his State of the Union 
message to Congress laid down 10 principal 
subjects on which he said legislation was 
needed. 

Now, 5 months later, none of his 10 major 
goals has been written into law. 

True, one of the bills—extension of the 
selective service law—is about ready to be- 
come law. Another item, appropriations for 
the military build-up, will probably make a 
fast trip through the legislative machinery 
after it reaches the floor of the House. 

As of today, however, it still is fact that 
none of the major bills has reached the White 
House for signature into law. 

Does this mean that the Eighty-second 
Congress is indeed, as some critics have said, 
a “do-nothing” Congress? 

A fair appraisal, of course, requires con- 
sideration of the reasons for the present 
status. ‘ 

Study of the matter shows that Congress 
has done a lot of work, 

Part of the answer lies in the nature of 
the congressional process. Little in the way 
of major legislation ordinarily can be pushed 
through in the first 2 or 3 months of 
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a session. So much of the real work of Con- 
gress is done in committee hearings. Until 
the committees have finished their work on 
a bill, it can’t be acted upon, 

Where complicated bills are involved—and 
each item of the Truman program falls into 
that category—months may be required for 
committee hearings and deliberations in 
committees. Legislation then tends to come 
with a rush. 

In the present session, as usual, the delay 
in major legislation is due in large part to 
the Senate. 

This isn’t a result alone of the much-dis- 
cussed right of unlimited debate in the Sen- 
ate. Democratic and Republican leaders of 
the present Senate have repeatedly agreed 
on closing hours of debate and final voting 
on important questions. 

But the Senate has duties beyond those of 
the House of Representatives. The Senate 
confirms Presidential appointments and 
ratifies treaties. 

While these specific duties haven't taken 
up an unusual amount of time this session, 
international affairs as a whole have kept the 
Senate occupied almost constantly. 

There was threshed out the question of 
sending troops to Europe. There the debate 
over dismissal of Gen. Douglas MacArthur 
and over the foreign policies of President 
Truman and Secretary of State Dean Ache- 
son has centered. 

Besides the troops-for-Europe resolution, 
the Senate also voted against admitting Red 
China to the United Nations, and both 
Houses voted to brand the Chinese Reds as 

SSOTS. É 

Was this wasting time? Most serious- 
thinking Americans will agree, congressional 
leaders contend, that these matters needed 
airing. Was it more essential that the Sen- 
ate tackle other matters first? Senate lead- 
ers feel they did the right thing. 

Now let's take a look at the 10 points in the 
Truman program: 

1. “Appropriations for our military build- 
up.” A huge bill is being prepared in the 
House Appropriations Committee and un- 
doubtedly will whiz along when ready. The 
House already has passed six of the regular 
departmental appropriation bills, all now 
awaiting Senate action. Several more, in- 
cluding the much-debated one for the State 
Department, are still in committee. Supple- 
mental appropriations for programs running 
out of funds have been passed by both 
Houses, and a big naval construction bill 
has become law. 

2. “Extension and revision of the Selective 
Service Act.” Both Houses passed such bills. 
Senate and House conferees now have worked 
out a compromise bill that will be law 
shortly. 

3. “Military and economic aid to help 
build up the strength of the free world.” 
President Truman sent the aid program to 
Congress only a week ago. 

4. “Revision and extension of the author- 
ity to expand production and to stabilize 
prices, wages and rents.” Congress whipped 
through a temporary extension of rent con- 
tzol, and all these controls now are due to 
expire June 30. Committees of both Houses 
are working on bills to extend controls before 
that deadline. 

5. “Improvement of our agricultural laws, 
to help obtain the kinds of farm products 
we need for the defense effort.” Congress 
so far has dealt only with the special prob- 
lems of peanut growing. No major change 
in the farm price support law is in prospect, 

6. “Improvement of our labor laws to help 
provide stable labor-management relations 
and to make sure that we have steady pro- 
duction in this emergency.” This Congress 
has no intention of tampering with the 
Taft-Hartley labor law, and Mr, Truman 
knows it. 

7. “Housing and training of defense work- 
ers, and the full use of all our manpower 


resources.” The President hasn't asked for 
any specific manpower legislation. The Sen- 
ate passed a bill for defense housing, but it 
has bogged down in the House. 

8. “Means for increasing the supply of doc- 
tors, nurses, and other trained medical per- 
sonnel critically needed for the defense ef- 
fort.” The Senate passed a bill for Federal 
aid to local public health units. A House 
committee is still considering it. Nothing 
further in prospect. 

9, “Aid to the States to meet the most ur- 
gent needs of our elementary and secondary 
schools.” The aid-to-education bill got en- 
snarled in a religious controversy last ses- 
sion, and the whole idea has been pigeon- 
holed for the time being. 

10. “A major increase in taxes to meet the 
cost of the defense effort.” A whopping tax 
bill is about ready in the House Ways and 
Means Committee. But a tax bill invariably 
takes months to become law, and this one 
certainly will be no exception. 

But Congress has done a good many other 
things that weren't on Mr. Truman’s must“ 
list but which warrant mention. 

Both Houses showed they could work fast 
when necessary by rushing through a bill 
to extend veterans’ benefits to servicemen 
disabled in Korea, as soon as a need for a 
new law became apparent. : 

A revised plan of GI insurance also was 
made law. 

Both Houses have voted extension of the 
reciprocal trade agreements law, and the bill 
agreed upon by a Senate-House conference 
has won Senate approval and shortly will 
become law. 

Similarly, both Houses have approved a 
loan for emergency food aid to India. 

Congress has taken a number of steps to 
expedite the mobilization program, It voted 
to lift the tariff on copper. It passed a law 
to permit holders of Government savings 
E bonds to collect interest beyond the 
normal 10-year term of the bonds so they 
wouldn’t have to be cashed. It passed a de- 
fense contract renegotiation law revision. 

Congress also extended export controls 
until 1953. 

Both Houses have been busy with investi- 
gations of many phases of national life, 
notably the Senate (Kreravver) committee's 
inquiry into organized crime. 

In the light of all these things it’s hardly 
correct to say that the Eighty-second Con- 
gress hasn’t done anything, 


U. N. Peace Crusade in Korea 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRY P. O’NEILL 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 7, 1951 


Mr. O'NEILL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I wish to include the text of an ar- 
ticle published in the Scranton Times 
for June 2, 1951, as follows: 


Hero Lucas DEPLORES APATHY OF UNITED 
STATES PusLic—Urces Support or U, N. 
PEACE CRUSADE IN KOREA 


(Eorron's Nore: Maj. Frank W. Lucas, North 
Scranton veteran of World War II and the 
Korean war, writes in this exclusive story 
for the Times of his experiences in Korea 
where he won two Distinguished Service 
Crosses and the acclaim of the Eighth Army 
for his extraordinary heroism. Major Lucas, 
36, holds a total of 24 military citations and 
decorations from two wars. In World War II 
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he was wounded twice while in combat from 
D-day at Normandy to the fall of Berlin. He 
was wounded a third time in Korea and 
returned to the United States last week.) 


(By Maj. Frank W. Lucas) 

Since my return to the United States from 
Korea, brief as the time has been, I could not 
fail but get the imr.ession the American 
people, for some reason unknown to me, feel 
a detachment from the Korean war. Many 
I was amazed to learn, do not feel we have 
any right to be over there and have expressed 
the opinion our boys now fighting have no 
idea of what they are fighting for. 

Nothing could be further from the truth. 
I believe I can say with absolute certainty 
our men know why they are in Korea; know 
what they are fighting for, and are doing a 
truly magnificent job. 

Secondly, I hope the reader will forgive me 
if I say I am quite surprised over the 
lethargy—the complacency—of the people 
back home. 

There are most certainly two worlds in 
existence on this globe today. Only 2 weeks 
ago I was in the middle of the fighting in 
Korea, and that is the world of death and 
destruction, Today I am in the center of 
the other world, the world that to all outward 
appearances, is apparently unaware the other 
world of misery exists. 


PUBLIC SHOULD SUPPORT U. N. 


I do not want to sound critical. Yet I feel 
most sincerely I would be unfair to the men 
still in Korea if I did not express the opinion 
that the United States would be far better 
off if much of the complacency would dis- 
appear, 

Korea is not a so-called police action. Ko- 
rea is a full-scale war that is limited only 
because the United Nations forces have con- 
tained it. It might spread out over the 
world. That, of course, is not our decision. 

But it is up to every citizen of the United 
States to see that we fully support the United 
Nations. It is my belief and the belief of 
every American soldier I have talked to in 
Korea, that unless we continue over there 
and go on to victory, that war will come 
home to us in this country. S 

As to the many wonderful things that 
have been done for me and the fine things 
that have been printed about me, I can 
only say there are thousands of American 
GIs in Korea who have done as much and 


more. I was more fortunate than many 
others. Some of them will never return 
nome. 


Any American officer or GI can give you 
the real answer why he is in Korea less than 
2 weeks after he gets there. We are over 
there to stop the spread of communism. We 
will either stop it in Korea or we will have a 
third world war. 

There is, it seems to me, more confusion 
on the home front about Korea than exists 
in that land. Every soldier who lands there— 
and I presume the same holds true for every 
other branch of the Armed Forces—is given 
an orientation course in which he is fully 
informed of his purpose in Korea. I know 
that when I left the morale among the fight- 
ing men was at the highest level it ever 
reached, 

A great deal of difference can be found 
in the morale of the opposing forces. The 
Chinese and North Korean soldiers are 
forced into battle. Red officers actually stand 
behind them and at gunpoint force them 
into combat. 

REDS’ LOSSES STAGGERING 

The North Koreans and the Chinese are 
Tapidly losing their enthusiasm to fight. 
While that may not be news to the reader 
I do not believe it means the enemy is ready 
to surrender, 

Yet the tremendous losses the United Na- 
tions forces are now inflicting on the Reds 
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is almost beyond belief. No army can pos- 
sibly sustain such gigantic losses and con- 
tinue indefinitely. 

It was an entirely different picture at the 
outbreak of the war last June. 

My own experience may best illustrate 
that point. I recall that about August of 
that year, with the North Koreans sweep- 
ing down on us, I led a group in rounding 
up 1,500 South Koreans between the ages 
of 18 and 21 for Army duty. We managed 
to borrow 300 rifles and carbines, took them 
out to a nearby range, and permitted each 
one nine practice rounds. Those nine prac- 
tice shots and three days of training were all 
we had time to give them before we were 
on the front lines. 

However, many South Korean soldiers who 
had longer periods of training showed con- 
siderable combat skill. When given equal 
training with the American GI, they have 
demonstrated great fighting qualities. 

The North Koreans were especially skilled 
at infiltration and the setting up of am- 
bushes and road blocks. I spent all of my 
time with South Korean troops and never 
had any trouble with infiltrating North Ko- 
reans. For some reason I'll never under- 
stand, the South Koreans could always spot 
a North Korean despite any and every dis- 
guise they used. 

The South Koreans, too, were adept at 
tricks of the trade in warfare, 


SANG AS THEY FOUGHT 


One occasion I remember came during an 
assault on a town southwest of Wonson. We 
were meeting with stiff enemy resistance 
that was holding up our advance, We were 
greatly outnumbered. 

That night my regiment, all Koreans, hit 
upon the idea of breaking up into three 
units and approaching the enemy-held town 
from three different directions, 

Singing at the top of their voices—a par- 
ticular trait of the South Koreans in 
combat—they approached the town. We 
marched in at night without firing a shot. 
Later we learned the enemy—7,000 to our 
2,500 troops—had fied in disorder fully con- 
vinced we had a far superior numerical force 
to theirs. 

Now we are facing Russian equipment, 
After the outbreak of the war when we first 
defeated the North Koreans—prior to the 
entry of Chinese troops into the conflict— 
we had managed to smash all of their artil- 
lery and faced only smail arms and mortars, 

Once the Chinese entered, artillery again 
became a major problem. 


MILLIONS HOMELESS 


Yet the great tragedy of Korea is, as in 
all wars, the tragedy of the civilians, 

There are now between 8,000,000 and 
10,000,000 Koreans homeless. 

In the shifting tides of the Korean war I 
have seen civilians follow almost at our heels 
when we retook, mostly under enemy fire, 
towns where they had lived. It was nothing 
to see the head of the family dig food out 
of the ground where he had buried it to hide 
it from the Reds. 

Such food was usually buried under 
mounds that were made to resemble graves. 
In that way the enemy did not discover the 
food and it assured, at least temporarily, 
freedom from death by starvation. 

It is impossible to describe the feeling of 
the South Koreans toward the United States. 
It may be described simply as paradise to 
them. 

They are a homeless people caught be- 
tween two great forces, the United Nations 
and the Communists. 


They hate the Reds with an undying > 
hatred and would give anything short of 


their very lives to live in America. 

To them—and to every GI in Korea - com- 
munism is a deady thing that can kill free- 
dom as effectively as we are killing Chinese. 


Voting Record of Hon. Hamilton C. Jones 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THURMOND CHATHAM 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 7, 1951 


Mr. CHATHAM. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following editorial 
from the Charlotte (N. C.) News: 


Ham Jones’ VOTING RECORD 


Having differed with Congressman HAMIL- 
ton C. JoNES on several issues in the past, 
the News would be less than fair if it failed 
to commend him for his votes in a series of 
recent economy amendments. 

When the Interior Department appropria- 
tions measure was before the House recently, 
eight different amendments were proposed 
and adopted. Seven of them cut out or re- 
duced funds for Federal power projects. Mr. 
JoNES voted for all seven of these. The 
eighth was an amendment by Representative 
JENSEN of Iowa to prohibit the filling of more 
than 25 percent of the vacancies occurring in 
the Interior Department in 1952, with certain 
exceptions. Mr. Jones voted against this 
amendment, but we cannot quarrel with 
him for that since the Jensen amendment is 
merely a device to let Congress evade its 
own direct responsibility for cutting down 
the Federal payroll. 

And while we're on the subject, Congress- 
man Jones’ record of participating in roll 
call votes is near-perfect this year. 

Congressional Quarterly, a fact-finding 
service for newspapers and periodicals, keeps 
a tabulation of each Congressman’s “On the 
Record” performance. It checks all roll calls 
in both Houses. Then it polls any member 
who failed to vote and asks him to put him- 
self on record on the particular issue. Here 
is CQ’s record on Congressman Jones: 

In 1949, Mr. Jones was on record 86 per- 
cent of the time. 

From January 3, 1950, to January 2, 1951, 
there were 154 roll call votes. Mr. JONES 
voted yea or nay on 143 of them, and an- 
nounced his stand on one more, for a total 
of 144. That's 94 percent. 

This year he’s doing even better. Since 
January 3, 1951, there have been 29 roll call 
votes in the House of Representatives. Mr, 
JONES has put himself on record 28 times, 
or 96.5 percent. 

As a general rule, roll call votes are cast on 
the more important—and the more contro- 
versial—measures. Many Congressmen con- 
veniently evade their responsibility to the 
voters by feigning illness or being out of 
town when those votes are taken. 

Congressman Jones is giving an excep- 
tional performance in putting his voting 
record on display for the scrutiny of his con- 
stituents, He merits this commendation. 


Cost of Living 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THADDEUS M. MACHROWICZ 
OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 7, 1951 
Mr. MACHROWICZ. Mr. Speaker, 


because of the tremendous pressure 
being exacted lately by representatives 
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of special interests to destroy our Gov- 
ernment’s fight against inflation, I in- 
clude in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD a 
resolution adopted at the State conven- 
tion of the CIO held in Detroit, Mich., 
on June 3, 1951. 

I know that this resolution represents 
the views of a vast majority of the peo- 
ple of our country, and I hope it will be 
given serious consideration by the Mem- 
bers of this Congress who are desirous 
of putting a stop to the increasing cost 
of living. 

The resolution follows: 

RESOLUTION ON Cost OF LIVING 

Whereas the cost of living has been con- 
sistently rising; and 

Whereas this increase is caused by profit- 
hungry industries that are making profits 
at all time records; and 

Whereas the income of wage earners, 
white-collar workers, farmers, those de- 
pendent on pensions and insurance has not 
kept up with these increases; and 

Whereas those who are profiteering by 
war shortages are playing into the hands of 
the enemy and are raising the cost of our 
defense program, causing suffering by con- 
sumers, and weakening the moral fiber of 
our Nation: Be it therefore 

Resolved, That this convention of the 
Michigan Council go on record officially en- 
dorsing the program of the national CIO to 
fight inflation through the following pro- 
gram: 

1, Real price control, including the use of 
subsidies to control retail food prices. 

2. Use of grade labeling, maintenance of 
quality standards, and the continuation of 
low-price lines. 

3. Real rent control. 

4. Pair credit regulation, including bank 
credit. 

5. Expansion of production; 

6. Regulation of commodity speculation, 

7. Voluntary methods of civilian man- 
power utilization. 

8. A fair tax law, including an adequate 
excise-profits tax. 

9. Fair and fiexible wage stabilization and 
adjustment of disputes to supplement, not 
to do away with, free collective bargaining. 

10. Maintenance and complete operation 
of the escalator and annual improvement 
factors in union contracts; be it finally 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
sent to all local unions and CIO councils in 
Michigan, 


The Mixed-Up Letters Between the United 
States Department of State, Great Brit- 
ain, and Iran 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE ‘OSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 7, 1951 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, we 
are told that through mistake the letter 
recently addressed to Great Britain by 
our State Department on the Iranian oil 
controversy was delivered instead to the 
Government of Iran. 

Was this mix-up a comedy of errors or 
purposely done? An article in the Wall 
Street Journal, issue of Wednesday, 
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June 6, 1951, deals with the question as 
follows: 
, THe Mrxep-Up LETTERS 


President Truman’s letter intended for 
Prime Minister Attlee, of Great Britain, was 
delivered to Premier Mossadegh, of Iran. 
The letters were similar but not identical. 

Our Mr. Hughes reports from Tehran that 
the Iranians suspect this is a sly trick per- 
petrated to show Premier Mossadegh that 
Mr. Truman was speaking sharply to Mr. 
Attlee. 

Well, perhaps it was, but we are here to 
inform the Iranians that our Government 
does not have to plan such things. It has an 
instinct for doing them. 

At the moment the Government is putting 
out rules which it says are designed to hold 
down the cost of living. The same Govern- 
ment is paying out money to support the 
prices of things which go to make up the cost 
of living. 

Also the Government is telling bankers not 
to make loans for expansion of nonessential 
businesses. But the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation has just revealed that it has been 
making loans to finance the very activities 
which the Government does not want the 
private bankers to finance. 

If we wanted to dip into recent history, we 
could mention the potatoes which were 
dumped, the eggs which were put into caves, 
and the rules designed to curb the planting 
of crops while the Government was spending 
money to open up more farm lands. 

It is noteworthy that the Iranians thought 
the letter incident a trick. There is no re- 
port that the British think it is anything but 
an embarrassing mix-up. In the first place, 
they know us better than the Iranians do. 
In the second place, they have a Government 
which takes actions which cannot always be 
called models of consistency. 

If Premier Mossadegh thinks this is a trick, 
let him come to the United States and view 
our scene, Just let him stay here a week and 
see if he can fathom all the things that are 
going on. 

On the other hand, he had better not come. 
He faints easily, and this is no place for a 
man with that kind of a nervous system, 


Conviction of Communism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 7, 1951 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following article from the Christian 
Science Monitor, Boston, Mass., Wednes- 
day, June 6, 1951: 

Tue HIGH Court Draws A LINE 


The Supreme Court has affirmed the con- 
viction of the 11 Communist leaders. 

This case confronted the high tribunal, 
as it has every court, with what is, perhaps, 
at once the most delicate and difficult prob- 
lem of our times: How to cope with the forces 
which would overturn and replace the gov- 
ernment of a free and democratic people 
without mortally injuring the right of mi- 
norities to dissent—without which right no 
government long remains either free or dem - 
ocratic, 

A law and its interpretation is a two- 
edged sword which can cut in many, and 
otten unanticipated, directions. The rea- 
soning and conclusions of the Supreme 


Court now stand as the yardstick against 
which many unorthodox individuals and 
groups may be measured in the days to come, 
The intent of the High Court, set forth in 
its majority opinion, is to provide something 
long needed: 


“To indicate to those who would advocate 


constitutionally prohibited conduct that 
there is a line beyond which they may not 
o.” 

Its decision boils down to a judgment of 
fact made within the framework of a legal 
credo. 

The Court “rejects any principle of gov- 
ernmental helplessness in the face of prepa- 
ration for revolution.” It accepts that over- 
throw of the Government by force and vio- 
lence is certainly a substantial enough in- 
terest for the Government to limit speech.” 
It sets up its own rule evolved from Justice 
Holmes famous dictum: That conviction for 
constitutionally prohibited conduct which 
relies upon speech as evidence of guilt shall 
be upheld only when the words create “a 
clear and present danger.” It spells out 
that Congress did not intend to “destroy the 
traditional rights of Americans to discuss and 
evaluate ideas without fear of governmental 
sanction.” 

The Court's decision, it seems to us, turns 
on the question of whether “advocacy,” as 
distinct from “discussion,” of the overthrow 
of the Government creates a “clear and pres- 
ent danger.” 

In view of evidence establishing the Com- 
munists’ intent, their rigid party discipline, 
and their intolerance of any dissent in the 
ranks, the Court concludes that “advocacy” 
on the part of the leaders on trial has created 
that degree of danger which renders their 
actions restrainable and punishable. 

As to the effects of the decision: If a bal- 
ance has needed restoring in favor of gov- 
ernmental powers to deal with subversive 
teachings, the Supreme Court has restored it. 
But the basic problem remains still poised 
on the knife edge between liberty and secu- 
rity. Having thus reinforced security, it be- 
hoove- Americans to be all the more watchful 
of their individual liberty. 

The decision may allay many fears. It is 
to be hoped, therefore, that it will rather sta- 
bilize public thinking than set off any hyster- 
ical witch hunt. We cannot but agree, how- 
ever, with Justice Jackson, who concurred in 
a separate opinion with the majority: 

“I have little faith in the long-range effec- 
tiveness of this conviction to stop the rise 
of Communist movements. Communism will 
not go to jail with these Communists.” 

Communism, apart from Russian imperial- 
ism, is a system of ideas—false ideas we 
firmly believe. And in the realm of ideas it 
must ultimately be met and conquered, 


Address of Dr. Ralph J. Bunche 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THADDEUS M. MACHROWICZ 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 7, 1951 


Mr. MACHROWICZ. Mr. Speaker, 
only yesterday this House, for the sec- 
ond time in this session, overwhelmingly 
defeated an attempt at racial discrim- 
ination. 

I am entering in the Appendix of the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD an address de- 
livered a few days ago by that eminent 
American, Dr. Ralph J. Bunche, which 
Stresses the danger to America of a 
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policy based on discrimination of race, 
creed, or nationality. 
His address follows: 


ADDRESS DELIVERED BY RALPH J. BUNCHE AT 
_ THE COMMENCEMENT EXERCISES OF MORGAN 
ʻi STATE COLLEGE, BALTIMORE, MD., JUNE 4, 
1951 

This day belongs, or should belong, ex- 
clusively to those who are graduating. It is 
their day. What manner of commencement 
program could there be without them? This 
afternoon, at least, all roads lead to them. 

For this reason, I am inclined to be rather 
diffident about commencement speeches un- 
less they are made by the graduates them- 
selves. I have a strong suspicion that the 
best commencement speeches are those that 
are never spoken, 

The main business of the day here is the 
awarding of the degrees which these gradu- 
ates have earned, and earned, I take it, the 
hard way. Indeed, this occasion is really a 
celebration—signaling the liberation of the 
graduates from the drudgery and discipline 
of the classroom. Because their joy at this 
liberation might understandably be excessive 
and overflowing, by tradition they must be 
enshrouded in these somber black robes and 
mortar boards. This might well serve to 
remind them that all is not joyful and care- 
free in the world beyond the academic clois- 
ter, and that the road ahead of them will be 
anything but easy—if, indeed, they need to 
be reminded. 

Throughout the Nation during this month 
of June, thousands of young men and wom- 
en, graduates all and Americans all, will be 
attending commencement exercises similar 
to these. All of these thousands of gradu- 
ates will be looking to the future with no 
little anxiety. They will have very much on 
their minds what may lie ahead for them— 
whether there will be peace or war; what 
their chances may be for a promising career 
in their chosen fields of endeavor; how they 
may profitably and usefully employ the 
knowledge and training they have acquired. 

But the Negro graduates at such exercises, 
good and loyal Americans though they are, 
will have on their minds not only these 
thoughts, but some quite special ones, too, 
as they contemplate their future. This is 
inevitably so, because it is the great irony 
of our Nation, a Nation firmly dedicated to a 
democratic way of life, that a substantial 
proportion of its citizens must still over- 
come unjust and undemocratic racial handi- 
caps, must surmount arbitrary obstacles of 
racial bigotry, in running the race of life. 
And this is so not because of any misdeeds, 
of any shortcomings, of any lack of industry, 
ability, or loyalty on the part of these citi- 
zens so handicapped. It is so only because 
they are Negroes, because of their color and 
race. 

The conscience of every white American 
who believes in our Constitution, in our 
traditional way of life, in the sacred prin- 
ciples of equality and liberty handed down 
to us by our founding fathers, must expe- 
rience acute pain when he thinks of this 
utterly indefensible situation in our sup- 
posedly enlightened age. 

These graduates whom we honor today are 
to be doubly congratulated, for in coming 
this far they have had to meet not only the 
challenge of learning, they have had to learn 
over the handicaps of race—handicaps both 
economic and social, 

And what has this meant and what will 
this mean for them? It means that all of 
them are fully acquainted with the Negro 
ghetto and the severe disadvantages it en- 
tails. They have had to endure the political 
and economic underprivilege which is 
synonymous with a segregated, separate, 
ghetto existence. Much of their life has 
unfolded thus far behind a cruel curtain of 
segregation and discrimination, 
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They know that their country was founded 
upon the sacred principles of the inalienable 
rights of man and the equality of all men 
before God. But they have been told that 
for Negroes this means only a qualified equal- 
ity—separate equality, a separate existence 
from the rest of the community. They know 
too well the humiliation, the degradation, 
the psychological stresses and strains, the 
personality warping, which are the inevitable 
end-products of that separation. No one 
knows better than they that the doctrine of 


“separate but equal” is a monstrous fiction, ~ 
Every Negro knows this 


an unabashed lie. 
is so from his harsh experiences with sep- 
arate schools for Negroes, separate residential 
areas for Negroes, separate railroad accom- 
modations for Negroes, separate facilities of 
every kind. 

Indeed, the very concept of segregation, 
the fundamental motivation of it, involves 
discrimination and inequality. Involuntary 
segregation means a status of inferiority for 
those segregated. 

To what utterly ridiculous lengths the doc- 
trine and practice of segregation may be car- 
ried has been graphically demonstrated re- 
cently in this very city of Baltimore. I un- 
derstand that the local park board police only 
a few days ago refused to t a tennis 


match to be played between two tennis clubs, - 


one white and one Negro, because it was 
contrary to the board's policy to permit in- 
terracial matches. The members of the two 
clubs were prevented from playing the match 
under threat of arrest. Danger in a tennis 
match! What utter nonsense! Can there 
be anyone in this community ous 
enough to explain what harm could possibly 
be done to the community if tennis players 
of the two races, voluntarily wishing to do 
so, should play tennis together? What a 
strange doctrine it is that requires Negro 
taxpayers of Baltimore to play tennis on pub- 
lic courts only with Negroes, even though 
others may wish to play with them. 

The practices and incidents of racial big- 
otry can only be intolerably offensive to every 
fair-minded and right- American, 
They are costly to the Nation in these dan- 
gerous times. They are costly because they 
raise serious doubts—internally and exter- 
nally—about the true nature of the American 
democratic way of life. Because they seri- 
ously question our sincerity in our demo- 
cratic professions. Because they cannot fail 
to induce our friends abroad to doubt the 
genuineness of our democracy and to ques- 
tion our ability to treat non-white peoples 
anywhere as equals. They are, therefore, 
tremendously damaging to our international 
prestige and to our leadership in the free 
world. And they hand to our enemies a most 
effective propaganda weapon in the world- 
wide ideological struggle—the struggle for 
the confidence of the peoples of the world, the 
preponderance of whom are nonwhite. 

The heavy costs of racial prejudice in the 
American society are today being paid by 
every American citizen—white and black 
alike. These costs in their totality are in- 
calculable, but who can doubt the tremen- 
dous burden they impose? The security of 
our great Nation, the way of life which is 
the source of our unparallelled national 
strength, are confronted with the most omi- 
nous Challenge in our history. Never before 
have we so desperately needed our full 
strength and unity. But this is denied the 
Nation only because some of our allegedly 
patriotic citizens insist upon continuing to 
indulge themselves in the social vice of racial 
prejudice. They are quite willing to do so 
even at the cost of impairing the unity of 
our people in our hour of gravest crisis; even 
though it means that one-tenth of the popu- 
lation remains underprivileged and properly 
resentful; even though the inevitable result 
must be a shameful wasting of one-tenth of 
our human resources, of our manpower, 


though we can ill afford to be wasteful in 
this crucial hour. 

This, surely, is not patriotism, nor is it good 
sense. It is sickness, or madness, or both. 

Who, in his good senses, could doubt for 
an instant what it would mean to the 
strength, the unity, and the prestige of our 
Nation if the cancerous growth of racial 
bigotry in the society were to be expelled? 

This is all the Negro asks—that he be 
freed from the bondage of racial prejudice. 
Nothing more. I lay no claim to leadership 
and I have no right whatsoever to act as a 
spokesman for some 15,000,000 Negro citi- 
zens. I have always been a strong indi- 
vidualist, and since there are already liter- 
ally millions of self-anointed Negro leaders 
and spokesmen, far be it from me to join 
the crowd. But from long observation, I am 
sure I am right when I say the Negro Amer- 
ican asks no special treatment from this 
society. He asks that nothing be given to 
him. He asks, or rather demands, only that 
he be permitted to enjoy what is rightfully 
his—his God-given, Constitution-guaranteed 
right to live and work and play in this so- 
ciety on the same basis as every other citi- 
zen. He seeks escape from the handicaps 
of race, for he has proved to the world that 
he is inferior to no people. He seeks escape, 
rather, from the handicaps, the indignities, 
the humiliations and slurs of arbitrary, un- 
democratic racial prejudice. 

The Negro asks no right to go into any- 
one’s home, to force himself on anyone in 
any way. He asks only that he, as an indi- 
vidual, be permitted freely to make his way 
in a free society on the same basis as every 
other individual citizens; to rise or fall as 
his merit dictates. If the society grants him 
that, and nothing short of that could ever 
be acceptable, the Negro problem is solved. 
This would in no way affect the right of any 
person in the society to have as little or as 
much to do with any Negro, many Negroes, 
or all Negroes as he pleases. 

In short, the needs of the Negro citizen 
would be satisfied if old prejudices, like old 
soldiers, would just fade away. 

Indeed, in my thinking the urgency of 
rapid progress toward solution of this grave 
national problem is less in terms of the in- 
terest of the Negro than the interest of the 
Nation. The challenge already confronts us 
as a Nation and the time in which we can 
prepare adequately to meet it is already 
alarmingly short. 

I am not at all unmindful that the Negro 
citizen in the American society has made 
great progress, particularly in recent years. 
The barriers of segregation and discrimina- 
tion are being beaten down, and in this ef- 
fort the Negro has had much help from white 
Americans who believe in as well as profess 
democracy. I think it no exaggeration at all 
to say that no group of people in history has 
made as much progress in a comparable time 
as the Negro has made since his release from 
slavery. Moreover, I realize that this mag- 
nificent progress has been possible only be- 
cause the Negro has been able to take 
increasing advantage of the opportunities for 
work, development, and struggle afforded 
by a society whose framework is free and 
democratic. 

But the fact remains, nevertheless, that 
these graduates before us today, despite the 
fine training they have received here, will go 
out into the world and encounter unique 
obstacles in shaping their careers only be- 
cause they are Negroes. They, unquestion- 
ably, are better off than similar graduates of 
10, 20, or 50 years ago, and today there are 
many more Negro graduates than ever be- 
fore. Thatis good. Still, they will not enjoy 
their full rights as American citizens, and 
until Negro graduates and all other Negroes 
can do so the American society will be guilty 
of a terrible injustice. 

These graduates, as you and I, must think 
of rights and privileges and opportunities 
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as something to be enjoyed in one’s life 
span or not at all. These benefits cannot be 
taken with one to the great beyond nor can 
they be enjoyed in the hereafter. I will be 
happy, of course, to be assured that my chil- 
dren or my grandchildren or my great- 
grandchildren will enjoy their full rights of 
American citizenship at some distant date. 
But I wish to enjoy them, too, for the simple 
reason that as an American citizen I am 
fully entitled to do so, and because I need 
the benefit of them to make my way in our 
highly competitive society. 

It is important that these Negro grad- 
uates bear in mind that though the Negro 
has made and is making great progress, very 
much remains to be done. The road imme- 
diately ahead will never be easy. The rate 
of progress will depend in large degree upon 
the preparation and ability, the determina- 
tion, and the courage of these young 
Negroes. They must never relax in the 
struggle for full citizenship for the Negro, 
for the complete integration of American 
Negroes in the life of the Nation. They 
must be eyer alert. 

In this regard there are certain truths 
which the Negro citizen must learn well 
and bear constantly in mind. 

In a democratic society, and we are greatly 
privileged to live in one—the world being 
as it is these days—the Negro citizen like 
all other citizens must willingly and self- 
sacrificingly assume heavy responsibilities 
and obligations in return for the rights and 
freedoms which he may enjoy. Democracy 
gives no free rides.. The Negro cannot be a 
good citizen if he concentrates exclusively 
on the problems of his group. All of the 
problems of his community and Nation are 
his problems and the Negro must devote 
his intelligent interest and effort to them. 
Integration in the society is a two-way prop- 
osition, The more integrated the Negro be- 
comes the heavier will his civic responsibili- 
ties become. Freedom is a blessing to be 
highly treasured; it is not license and should 
not be abused. 

Because of discrimination, the Negro has 
much to complain of, but let us not fall 
into the fatal error of ascribing all of our 
failures to racial prejudice. The cry of dis- 
crimination must never be used as an alibi 
for lack of effort, preparation, and ability. 
We can never end discrimination by hiding 
behind it, or as I fear some Negroes do, by 
acquiring a vested interest in it. 

It is well also to bear always in mind in 
this hard world that fate helps only those 
who help themselves. We are much strong- 
er now than we were and we can utilize our 
own resources of ability and wealth to much 
better advantage than in earlier years. I 
wonder if we really do as much for ourselves 
as we might, if we are as united and re- 
solved as we should be. I doubt very much, 
for example, that we give to our two leading 
organizations, the NAACP and the Urban 
League, which have accomplished so mush 
for us, the support, monetary and otherwise. 
which they deserve. There are Negroes of 
considerable affluence in very many Ameri- 
can communities—professional and busi- 
nessmen—many of whom are not, by any 
means, giving the assistance which should be 
given. If they do not realize that despite 
the success they may have had they can 
never rise very far above their group, and 
that their own future is tied to the fu- 
ture of the Negro, they are fatally short- 
sighted. In my view, no Negro, however 
high he may have risen, is worth very much 
if he forgets his people and remains aloof 
from the unrelenting struggle for full Negro 
emancipation. 

Let us also be aware of the unfortunate 
inclination of the Negro himself to tighten 
the bonds of the ghetto by ghetto thinking. 
Life in the ghetto tempts the Negro to make 
the Negro problem the pivotal point of his 
thinking, as though everything in the world 
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revolves about this problem. This is racial 
provincialism of the worst kind, and can 
only retard the progress of the group. It 
develops a narrowness of mind and a racial 
egocentrism, which is bad for both the Negro 
and the society in which he lives. 

The world does not revolve around the 
Negro and will not stand still for him. But 
the Negro may be sure that a large part of 
the world sympathizes with his aspirations 
for full equality. 

Iam reasonably optimistic about the future 
of race relations in America. The conscience 
of the Nation quickens. An ever-increasing 
number of citizens, South as well as North, 
realize that our bad race relations are im- 
mensely damaging to the Nation, and they 
are determined to do something about it. 
The forces of true democracy are strongly 
at work in our society and the force of 
democracy on the march is irresistible. 

Indeed, I feel that the time has never been 
more propitious for effective results from a 
planned and concerted attack upon racial 
bigotry here. The time is ripe. What is 
greatly needed is a coordination of the efforts 
of the greatest possible number of Negro, 
interracial, and other organizations to the 
end that their resources and good will may 
achieve maximum impact. At present there 
is clearly too little planning and too much 
duplication of effort. 

You graduates have no reason to be dis- 
couraged or pessimistic about the future 
before you. You can surmount the obstacles 
in your path if you are determined, coura- 
geous, and hard-working. Never be faint- 
hearted. Be resolute, but never bitter. Bit- 
terness will serve only to warp your person- 
alities. Permic no one to dissuade you from 
pursuing the goals you set for yourselves. 
In this country, difficult as it may be for 
you compared with others of fairer skin, no 
achievement is beyond you. Do not fear to 
pioneer, to venture down new paths of en- 
deavor. Demand and make good use of your 
rights, but never fail to discharge faithfully 
the obligations and responsibilities of good 
citizenship. Be good Americans. 

You are to be congratulated on having 
journeyed this far. You will, I am sure, be 
valuable assets to your group, your com- 
munity, and your Nation. You will have 
much to do with the shaping of the Nation’s 
future. 

I salute you and I wish you well, 


Canada Threatens To Build the St. Law- 
rence Seaway Project on Its Own 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 7, 1951 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, for 
the first time in many years the Amer- 
ican taxpayer is offered relief from a 
foreign nation, if the report of the River 
and Harbor Improvement Association of 
Washington, D. C., dated May 15, 1951 
is correct. 

The report, believe it or not, says that 
if action on the St. Lawrence project 
is again delayed this year by the United 
States, Canada will immediately pro- 
ceed with plans to begin the project 
alone. 

Mr. Speaker, this is good news because 
it wil save the taxpayers of this country 
millions, if not billions of dollars, 


The report issued by the River and 
Harbor Improvement Association fol- 
lows: 

ST. LAWRENCE SEAWAY 

A number of press reports note that Leslie 
Frost, Premier of Ontario, Canada, and Rob- 
ert Saunders, chairman of the Ontario 
Hydro Commission, are insisting that, if ac- 
tion on the seaway project is again delayed 
beyond this year by the United States, Canada 
will immediately proceed with plans to begin 
on its own project. The program suggested 
is that Canada start actual construction in 
early 1952 on both the navigation and power 
undertakings, arranging that the United 
States could at some future time purchase 
an interest in the navigation part and a deal 
be made with New York State to develop 
the river's power. 

Washington opinion seems to be that the 
seaway bill will be knocked out by the House 
committee or will simply drag out through 
the remainder of this session of Congress. 


The Faith of Our Time 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES J. DELANEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 7, 1951 


Mr. DELANEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
ord, I include the following address by 
Hon. James A. Farley, chairman of the 
board, the Coca-Cola Export Corp., be- 
fore the Paulist Forum, San Francisco, 
Calif., May 21, 1951: 

THE FAITH or Our TIME 


As you all know, I used to be in politics. 
Now I am in business. Both professions are 
concerned with service. Both have their 
codes of ethics. The politician gives his 
word; the businessman gives his product. 
Both should be, and usually are, backed by 
honor and integrity. If the politician fails 
to keep his word he courts defeat and dis- 
grace. If the businessman fails to keep up 
his product he courts failure and bankrupt- 
cy. Unhappily, men stray from the stand- 
ards of both professions. They may get by 
for a time, but almost inevitably there is 
a day of reckoning. In politics as in busi- 
ness, the honorable way is not only the 
right way but the best way. 

Tonight I am not going to talk to you about 
either politics or business, but of something 
greater than either—the faith of our time. 
While I am not a theologian or a philosopher, 
I am a living part of the faith of our time. 
The ethics I learned in politics and busi- 
ness and the religion I learned at my moth- 
er’s knee have made me an earnest man, 
And as an earnest man of faith I beg that 
you hear me as I ponder the meaning of 
what I have seen. 

I have been a part of history. We are 
all parts of history, in perhaps the most 
crucial era of all time, It was my good for- 
tune to be associated intimately with our 
national scene at the beginning of this era. 
I know, with few exceptions, the makers of 
history of this period. Furthermore, I have 
traveled considerably around the world. In 
my travels I have not only met leaders but 
I have talked with people in all walks of 
life. I like people and people like me. Even 
when an interpreter is around, as is fre- 
quently the case for I do not have the gift 
of tongues, people seem to relax their guards 
and take me into their confidence. 


In progress. 
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These confidences are at the bottom of 
what I have in mind tonight. 

When the invitation came to address you 
this evening, and I was told I could select 
my own title, I took this one because I 
think I have noticed something most un- 
usual going on and I would like to tell you 
what it is. 

To understand it, we have to go back a 
little. Almost anyone who is old enough 
to vote can remember a time when all the 
so-called brainy people—not the ordinary 
fellows like you and me, but the authors, 
the scientists, the statesmen, especially the 
European statesmen—were positive about 
themselyes and about their accomplishments, 


and about what they were sure they could 


accomplish in the future. They had faiths 
of their own and they plugged them long 
and hard, so long and so hard that they con- 


` verted pretty much the whole Western World, 


except the Catholics. 

Religion to them was a curiosity. They 
said it was an interesting study, like the 
ruins of a Greek temple, or the skull of a 
prehistoric man. They had faith in evolu- 
tion. Life started sometime, somehow, 
maybe in the sea and maybe not in the sea, 
and it worked its way from wriggling to 
swimming and so on up. After several hun- 
dreds of thousands of years of swimming 
under water the sea creatures developed gills, 
though how they held their breath so long 
before they had gills was never explained. 
After a few more million years some of the 
fishes crawled up on dry land and developed 
legs, after countless generations of trying to 
walk around without them, just as our de- 
scendants will doubtless develop wings after 
countless generations of trying to fiy, pro- 
vided, of course, we all practice flying faith- 
fully at least 15 minutes a day. 

It will be a cold day when you find a faith 
more earnest and pathetic than the faith 
in evolution. But it was all the rage for a 
time and it had its own offspring, the faith 
Every change was a change for 
the better. You sometimes wondered which 
was the cart and which was the horse. Did 
change bring improvement just because it 
was change? Or did improvement, like a 
small boy, hide around the corner of the 
future, impatient to burst into sight and 
shake things up? It made little practical 
diference which way it was. No one could 
doubt that things were constantly getting 
shaken up, and you simply had to believe 
that the new was better than the old. That 
was part of the code. It was better to have 
a railroad than a stagecoach because that 
way you could live farther from the center 
of town. So then they extended the suburb 
beyond the railroad and you moved to a 
place farther from the railroad station than 
you were from your office when you lived 
in town, and the music went round and 
round and you found yourself with less spare 
time and more blood pressure than you ever 
had before. 

But it was all in progress, and it meant 
that we didn’t have any more need for that 
objectionable character, the angry Old Testa- 
ment Jehovah. No, sir. 

They were humanists, too. They had a 
wonderful faith in man. Man was the 
measure of all things. It was beneath the 
dignity of a man to be on his knees. He 
was the apex of evolution, the beneficiary of 
unending progress, the master of a tidy, 
closed, and carefully mapped universe. To 
whom should he kneel? So they ripped the 
kneeling benches out of the churches and 
made them halls for organ recitals and politi- 
cal speeches. 

And, of course, the highest faith of all was 
the faith in science. Science was the key to 
all locks and the answer to all riddles. 
Science was the real snake oil. Hadn't 
science debunked the Bible? Hadn't science 
proved that the universe runs itself? Hadn’t 
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science brought the world closer together so 
that the nations were scratching and claw- 
ing at each other like cats in a crowded 
cage? Hadn’t the killing power of military 
ordnance, heavy and light, been muitiplied 
‘many times over? Get the human spirit 
away from those medieval churchmen and 
set it in the lap of science. Science will 
condition it with all the proper reflexes, and 
the goose will hang high. 

I repeat, I do not claim to be any profes- 
sional student of history. You didn’t have 
to read any high-brow literature to know at 
the time all about what I have just been 
relating. It was all in the Sunday supple- 
ments, 

The Lord is a wonderful economist, 
Though He never sends a boy on a man’s 
errand, He never sends a man on a boy's 
errand, either. These silly beliefs that peo- 
ple held so widely 40 and 30 and even 20 
years ago, but do not hold very widely now— 
these beliefs were not blasted away by earth- 
quakes or stars falling from the skies. Once 
in a great while the Lord brings man to his 
senses by some sensational means, such as 
by Knocking him off the back of a horse on 
the road to Damascus. But generally no. 
He just lets errors work themselves out. 

And you know what happened to the errors 
I’ve been talking about. They were just 
picked up by some smart people and followed 
out in a perfectly straight line to their logi- 
cal conclusions; in one case a funeral pyre 


heels on a street corner in Milan. 
Those smart fellows started off with pretty 
good mental and a training in the 
world’s best thinking traditions. There is a 
Latin tag which says that the corruption of 
the best is the worst. Certainly no one can 
work up such terrible mistakes as a Catholic 
gone bad—just as no one could properly run 
hell except the angel who had been closest 
to God. 

Well, what did these smart fellows do? 


put down as prehistoric. Yes, evolution was 
a wonderful thing, ee oe rowan you could 


for you. 

The dictators did some wonderful new 
things with the idea of humanism. Those 
old philosophers who said that man is the 
measure of all things never answered the 
question, “which man?” They never stopped 
to think that if there was no God to check 


Mussolini had no trouble 

Man is the measure of 
all things and the man with the most power 

the measure of all other men. It was a 
philosophy and the so-called liberals 
had no stomach to fight it with weapons of 
the mind. They had long ago planted the 
seeds of those same ideas. 

And science. The dictators did things with 
science the like of which had never been 
dreamed of before. They pushed out new 
frontiers in psychology by studying the ques- 
tion of how much abuse the human spirit 
can stand. They found out some pretty sur- 
prising things, as we all know. In medical 


<: astrologer 


experiments they were very logical. What 

better way was there to find out how germs 
and germicides and physics and pharmacals 

. will work on the human body than to try 
them out on the human body? What better 

- Way to learn how the living body works than 
to cut it up? Of course, it killed a lot of peo- 
ple, but what of that so long as science 
marched on? They worked some clever new 
wrinkles into military sclence. That killed 
& lot of people, too. And it came awfully 
close to winning a world. 

All natural. All frightful. All inhuman 
and debasing. It came terribly close to 
winning a world and only still more fright- 
ful things kept it from succeeding. To beat 
these dictators we made an alliance with the 
devil, and we loosed a force that gave us 
at once the shock of realizing that it could 
destroy us all. We got an appalling glimpse 
of chaos and the abyss. We heard about 
chain reactions and could see the world de- 
stroyed by fire. But it would not be fire 
from heaven, It would be fire from Oak 
Ridge, Tenn. It would be the final example 
of human beliefs working out in action. The 
idea began to percolate that the Lord had 
created a world for us and us for our world, 
and that He proposed to let us keep it until 
we blew it up ourselves. 3 

In other words, for the first time in the 
history of the world all humanity was just 
scared to death. Now, who did the scaring? 


It wasn’t the Pope. He couldn't have done 
in Berlin and in another a hanging by the 


it with an argument, and he couldn't have 
done it with an appeal. Both had been tried 
and tried and gone unheeded. It wasn’t a 
saint or a prophet. There is no saint who 
has been canonized by Harvard or Hollywood. 
Without that seal of approval you might as 


<- well have kept your mouth shut in the nine- 


teen thirties and forties. And who wants to 
hear “Woe! Woe!” from the prophet Jere- 
miah or Isaiah at a time when every hack 
is bootlegging sleeping 
pills every day? So away with the saints and 
the prophets. It wasn’t even the Archangel 
Michael who did the scaring, either, because 
he is a well mannered gentleman and knows 
that if he opened his mouth on the subject 
of human misbehavior Mr. Bertrand Russell 
would soon put him in his place. 

No; as I see it, it was no less person than 
the Holy Ghost himself. Christ told us, 
Saint John says, that the Holy Ghost will 
convince the world of sin, of justice, and 
of judgment. Now, the Holy Ghost uses no 
microphone. His great gift is light and He 
works by giving the light of understanding 
to human minds. This, in my judgment, is 
what is going on now. 

The light does seem to be filtering in. 
Take England for example. I do not mean 
that too literally. Most Catholics in Ameri- 
ca have at least a little Irish in them, and 
the last thing any of them would want to 
do would be to take England or any part of 
it. I just suggested England as a kind of 
example. For Irishmen, England ic a par- 
ticularly good example because it is so fa- 
miliar. The historians tell us that before 
the days of Henry VIII the faith of England 
was strong and simple. It was the faith of 
the humble men who had not yet been ex- 
posed to the doubts of naturalism and so- 
called rationalism. 

The stiff-necked pride of Henry VIII and 
his followers destroyed the faith of England. 
There are now reasons to hope that it may 
be on the way back. If you were to go to 
England, as I have gone in the last few 
years, you would see a new humility, a 
touch of new reverence, a new willingness to 
investigate the ancient faith, and even to 
accept again the ancient truths. Fifty years 
ago the Catholic Church ir England was 
despised and not very strong. Indeed, Cath- 
olics were only then emerging from a long 
period in which they were political pariahs. 
Now, strange to say, Catholic thinking and 
Catholic writing are received with respect- 
ful interest. Catholic ideas brilliantly de- 
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veloped by Newman and Wisemen, Chester- 
ton and Belloc, and now, in our own time, 
by Evelyn Waugh and Barbara Ward, are now 
in high esteem in the United Kingdom. 

You have heard of Walsingham. Before 
the Reformation it was a great center of 
pilgrimage and devotion to the Blessed Vir- 
gin. For the last 400 years it has been prac- 
tically abandoned. Now it is well on its way 
back to the high place it held in medieval 
times. 

That is what I hear from Englishmen, 
whenever one of them lets his hair down, so 
to speak, on a quiet evening in London and 
tells me confidentially what is going on. 

In France the story is no different. We 
all know how, from the French Revolution 
until almost the present day, France has 
despised religion and mistreated the church. 
An irreligious state in a country nominally 
Catholic, following all the meanderings of 
so-called liberal thought, suppressed the re- 
ligious orders, promoted secular education, 
and discouraged religious education, and 
danced merrily down the garden path in the 
footsteps of Voltaire. 

The Frenchmen tell me, and I can see it 
everywhere, that France has had enough. 
She is horrified to see the results of what 
she has done to herself and how she has 
made herself sick, sore, and disabled by 
straying from religion and moral truths. 
The swing back to religion is strong in 
France. The grip of communism is relax- 
ing. The charm of irreligious philosophy has 
gone sour. The voice of Catholic truth is 
again strong in the land and it is likely 
that before long the religious education of 
children will again be encouraged by the 
French Republic. 

Italy gives added proof of the same sad 
experience and the same trend back to faith 
and devotion. As for Germany, you scarcely 
know what to think yet, but at least that 
part of it which has not been paralyzed by 
the Russians shows a vital Christian spirit 
which is encouraging indeed. 

Our own United States, thank God, never 
got quite so badly twisted up, but even here 
it is pleasant to contrast the mental atti- 
tudes of 30 and even 20 years ago with those 
of today. Where are the skeptical books of 
the 1920's? Where are the agnostic lec- 
turers? The Robert Ingersolls, the Clarence 
Darrows? How does it happen that books 
about the religious life capture the imagi- 
nation and win the affection of the best 
classes of readers throughout the Nation? 
How does it come about that our greatest 
weekly national magazine sounds on its ed- 
itorial page as if its thoughts had been 
edited by St. Thomas Aquinas? I say it 
comes about for the very reason I have been 
speaking of. We have been frightened into 
doing some fine thinking about the most 
important things of life and death, and in 
the process of getting our thinking appa- 
ratus back in working order we have found 
a reawakening of faith. Certainly nowhere, 
no time, has the Catholic Church so pros- 
pered without benefit of political sanctions 
or sponsorship, under no impetus other than 
the mental and moral conviction that she 
carries here and now in these United States. 

So the faith is really on the march again 
and you can easily notice one important 
thing that it has never had before. It is the 
faith of people who have been exposed to 
rationalism—of people whose minds have 
studied the secrets of the universe and the 
possibilities of more secrets still undis- 
covered, and have come to realize that 
everything in all that boundless area of 
thought simply led them back to the God 
whom their ancestors accepted by revelation 
centuries ago. A 

It seems to me a good thing that we should 
all have had to go through this mill. Some 
poet is said to have wished that he had the 
simple faith of a Breton peasant woman. 
It was a good wish, but I am not sure that I 
would prefer to have it rather than the faith 
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of a mind which has wandered astray and 
found itself again. I think that there are 
some elements of strength in this faith that 
the Breton peasant woman’s faith never had. 
I think that this faith would be capable of 
getting over some stresses and strains that 
might be too much for the Breton peasant. 
In the return of the prodigal mind you have 
some of the drama of the parable of the 
prodigal son. It was not without cause that 
the father was made out as being especially 
happy when the prodigal son came home. 
We may suppose that the son was ever after 
pretty strong against the temptation to stray 
‘ain. 

aE That is what I call “the faith of our 
time”. It is the faith of the mind that 
strayed and found itself again. It is the 
faith of the prodigal soul. It was a good 
thing to have been scared out of our wits. 
The atomic bomb has been a sort of Alco- 
holics Anonymous for a world mentally 
drunk 


Thank God we have not been without some 
special helps. We have a generous Father 
who is never slow to give us a lift along the 
right path. Is it not curious that some vi- 
sions which took place 34 years ago at 
Fatima in Portugal should have been proved 
by a enectacle so well designed to overcome 
the doubters of that day? How could the 
doubts of 1917 be more powerfully overcome 
than by having a pouring rain stop in an 
instant over a wide space of open ground, 
followed by the sun whirling and falling out 
of the sky? And is it not appropriate, too, 
that the fame of those visions should be 
spread throughout the world just at the pres- 
ent time, when they are so effective in help- 
ing the world’s new willingness to believe? 
No one could have been in Rome last year, 
as I was, without feeling something entirely 
new in the air. In those tremendous, never- 
ending crowds of devout and eager Catholics, 
and of non-Catholics, curious, inquiring, and 
well disposed, you could see, in various 
stages of development, a calm and happy as- 
surance that our faith rides strongly above 
all disturbances in the world of men or in 
the universe of matter. Even Communist 
chaos and hydrogen bombs do not disturb 


the serenity of the soul whose gaze is fixed . 


on the Almighty and Eternal, 

The faith of our time is proof, as I firm- 
ly believe, against the temptation to doubt 
which the discoveries of natural science once 
had the power to create, and which they 
might still create had we not already been 
down into the valley of doubt and back. It 


is proof against the temptation to fear, which ` 


the stupidity of some men and the malice 
of others might have been able to create, 
had we not already been to the wars twice 
within 30 years, and come home with a far 
deeper s2nse of God’s providence than we had 
when the bugles first started to blow. 

But we are not alone and we shall not 
want and we need not fear—we need not fear 
anything except His justice. For He is with- 
in the atoms and around the galaxies. 

That is the faith of our time, 


Memorial Day Services, United Veterans 
Organization, Lehighton, Pa., May 30, 
1951 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 7, 1951 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, it 
was my privilege to deliver the principal 
address at the annual Memorial Day 


services sponsored by the United Veter- 
ans Organization of Lehighton, Pa., on 


May 30, 1951. f human dignity of mankind must be re- 


spected by every nation. 


My address follows: 


Mr. Chairman, distinguished guests, aut 


rades, ladies and gentlemen, you have sig- 
nally honored me by your invitation that 


permits my participation in these Memorial- 


Day services held annually in Lehighton and 
_ Vicinity. 

For the first time in many years, I have 
left my own section of Pennsylvania on 
Memorial Day, to join you in this annual 
tribute to your heroic dead. I do so today, 
because over a period of years, I have been 
receiving invitations from your United Vet- 
e-ans Organization, and this year I decided 
to accept the invitation because of my great 
admiration for the veterans of this commu- 
nity and surrounding area. t 

The veterans of Lehighton and vicinity are 
highly regarded in veterans circles and dur- 
ing my long and active careers in or 
veterandom, I learned from working with 
them at the State and National level, to ap- 
preciate their spirit of cooperation, and 
above all, their loyalty to their God and 
their country. 

Memorial Day is a day of prayer and reflec- 
tion—prayer for those in whose honor we 
observe this day, and for the loved ones they 
left behind; reflection for the noble princi- 
ples for which they gave their all, and upon 
the manner in which we cherish and safe- 
guard those principles. 

Memorial Day symbolizes the spirit of the 


American people—the will of a great, free, - 


and enlightened Nation to pay tribute to its 
honored dead. 


Today, from countless flagpoles, Old Glory 4 
exposure of persons appointed to high places 
that, busy though we are, we still realize that ` 


fiutters at half-mast as a moving reminder, 


it is appropriate to pause and remember the 
sacrifices of the heroes in whose honor we 
have assembled here. 


We are also mindful of the fact that Amer- r 


ican boys are dying at this moment in Korea, 
in a conflict that some have termed merely 
a “police action”—yet it has produced a 
casualty list of some 70,000 Americans— 


10,000 of whom are buried in the blood- 


soaked soil of Korea. 

Our thoughts and our prayers are with 
these brave defenders of the flag, as they 
battle the communist hordes of Red China 
on this Memorial Day. 

I can think of no more appropriate day 
than this to consider certain dangers that 
threaten our country. 

It is the day when we look back and review 
the causes in which our departed comrades 
died. By the same token, it can—and 
should—be a day for looking ahead in ap- 
praisal of the forces that seek to destroy us, 
and make a mockery of the noble principles 


for which these honored dead gave their last 


full measure of devotion. 

It is time for Americans to abandon their 
day-dreaming and to face the stark realities 
we are confronted with, in our struggle for 
survival as a free and independent Nation. 
Yes, it is time for Americans to do some se- 
rious thinking. 

History is replete with numerous examples 
of the fall of nations because their leaders 
became intoxicated with power and were 
morally and spiritually bankrupt. 

From the mighty Roman Empire of Caesar, 
down through the modern crop of dictators, 
we have recorded for us, the fate that befell 
those nations and leaders who turned their 
backs on God. 

Modern dictators like Hitler, Tojo, and 
Mussolini all had one common objective— 
world domination at the expense of the 
liberty and freedom of the individual. 

On tke other hand, America does not seek 
to extend her boundaries and is not in- 
terested in world domination. Her sole con- 
cern is to safeguard the dignity of mankind 
and promote peace and tranquillity through- 
out the world. 
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Since the turn of the century, we have 
fought two major conflicts of global propor- 
tions—in defense of the principle—that the 


We emerged from the Second World war,’ 


the greatest and the most powerful Nation 


on the face of the earth. As an aftermath 
of that war, the world looked to America’ 
for leadership, with the result that we not 
only rehabilitated war-torn countries, but 
we actually became the benfactor of all na- 
tions, at the expense of American taxpayers 
and our natural resources. 

Yes; with true Christian charity, we aided 
friend and foe and thus expounded, in a 
concrete manner, those ideals which have 
made our Nation great, and which we hoped 
would take root in the hearts of those we 


nad helped. 


Unfortunately, despite our efforts to pro- 
mote world brotherhood, the world today is 


not only divided, but bewildered and con- 


fused. In fact, we are a target for world 
criticism by those very nations who were 
the recipients of our aid. 

While these accusations of alleged impe- 
rialism on our part are utterly groundless, | 
something has happened here in America.’ 
We Americans, intoxicated with success, and 
enjoying the luxuries of the American 
standard of living, have permitted ourselves 
to become indifferent to such a degree that 
we have allowed our concept of moral values 
to deteriorate to a point where our Nation 
today, is at a cross road in its destiny. j 

Let us frankly face the sordid picture un- 
folded before our very eyes during recent 
months. " 

We have displayed little emotion over the 


in our Government, who has succumbed to 
temptation in accepting bribes for exerting 
their influence in a questionable manner. 

Then too, we hardly lifted an eyebrow 
as we read of the betrayal of our country 
by trusted Government employees who, while 
in the custody of secret information, have, 
for personal gain, furnished such data to 
foreign agents, and especially to representa- 
tives of a country that poses the greatest 
threat to our national existence ever 
recorded. < 

We are indifferent to the wave of crime 
that has engulfed us, and which has been 
accompanied by the revelation that the per- 
sonnel of police departments in our cities 
is involved. 

We refused to become aroused over the 
fact that the Nation-wide crime syndicate 
has invaded phases of everyday life and 
continues to collect billions of dollars 
annually from the pockets of the rank and 
file of American citizenry. 

Yes, ladies and gentlemen, the exploits of 
these gangsters have brought a correspond- 
ing problem of national significance in the 
extent of juvenile delinquency in this Na- 
tion, which is truly a kindergarten for 
organized crime, and from which potential 
criminals are recruited by the crime syndi- 
cate, which is no respecter of persons in 
carrying on its far-flung activities. | 

We sit idly by, while our Government, 
over a period of years, has coddled Com- 
munists, despite the fact that we fully realize 
that communism is the arch enemy of the 
American way of life. 

We have harbored fuzzy thinkers in our 
schools and universities, and have tolerated 
pressure groups that are bent on merging 
our Government with other foreign nations, 
destroying our sovereignty, and replacing Old 
Glory with an international banner. 

These fuzzy thinkers with their lies— 
double talk—and two-facedness—are in re- 
ality, tools of Moscow, as they sow the seeds 
of foreign ideologies to the extent—that we 
find today—we are not only a confused and 
a divided Nation—but are bewildered and 
astounded at the progress these puppets of 


t 
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the Kremlin have made in fooling the Ameri- 
can people. 

In the conduct of our foreign policy, our 
leaders have stumbled along for over a 
decade, as they sought to appease Joe Stalin 
and his satellites, in the mistaken notion 
that they were formulating a just and last- 
ing peace. 

They made secret agreements at Yalta, 
Tehran and Potsdam that have mounted to 
a sellout of America. 

They delivered China to the Communists 
despite the warning that the Chinese Reds 


were not merely farmers, but in truth, pup- 
pets of the Kremlin and are a vital part of , 


Stalin’s plans for complete control of Asia, 


These same National leaders, insulted the 


intelligence of the American people, when 
they termed the Korean war a police action 


when in reality it is a full-fledged war that 


is still raging at this moment, with the flesh 
and blood of American mothers and fathers 


bearing the brunt of the battle and suffer- | 
ing casualties that have now exceeded 


70,000. 


In the opinion of many, the Korean war is 


simply a stepping stone to world war III 
which, if not averted, can result in a global 
struggle too devastating to contemplate. 

It is deplorable to realize that our Govern- 


ment is surrounded by so-called allies who ’ 


persist in supplying Red China with mate- 


rials of war that are used in destroying the 
lives of American boys in Korea. 


These same allies have only token forces in 
the battle and for their own selfish interests, 
are talking appeasement in an effort to pre- 


serve their world trade. 

Meanwhile, we Americans are staggering 
under a tremendous national debt that has 
brought us to the brink of national bank- 
ruptcy and has resulted in taxes so punitive 
that the average American, for generations 
to come, will be bowed down under their 
weight. 

We are, at the same time, expending our 
natural resources to the danger point, and 
are daily becoming more dependent upon 
those very nations that although aided by us 
in the past, look upon us today with scorn 
and contempt. 

Yes, ladies and gentlemen, in the past few 
years, our indifferent attitude has become a 
cause for national alarm. We have enjoyed a 
period of unlimited prosperity with a stand- 
ard of living that has become the envy of 
the world. 

We have become complacent in our atti- 
tude to the extent that we fool ourselves 
with the belief that we are impregnable both 
militarily and economically and that noth- 
ing of an adverse nature can threaten our 
national security. 


Make no mistake about it, ladies and gen- 


tlemen, we are living in a fool’s paradise 
when we subscribe to such a belief. 

It is easy for me to stand here and criticize 
our Government and its elected officiais, 

It is likewise an easy matter to cite the 
evils that exist in the administration of the 
affairs of our Government and the conduct 
of those weaklings who wormed their way 
into positions of trust and responsibility. 

While they deserve the criticism directed 
toward them, we, as citizens of this great 
Republic, in reality, are collectively, the 
Government of the United States of America, 
and in plain words, because of our indiffer- 
ence, we cannot shirk our responsibility as 
citizens of this Nation. 

We saw all those evils around and about 
us, and elected to do nothing about them, 

‘Our lack of interest in the affairs of Gov- 
ernment is evidenced by the fact that in the 
last Presidential election, only half of the 
eligible voters in the United States took 
the opportunity to go to the polls and express 
their choice of candidates for public office, 

While we were careless and indifferent in 
exercising our franchise as American citi- 
zens, over 90 percent of the eligible voters 
of other nations, although enjoying less 


freedom than we do, were recorded as voting 
in their various elections. 

We scoffed at the threat of communism 
and turned our backs to corruption and 
immorality in our midst. 

We spent recklessly and beyond our means, 

We have refused, time and time again, to 
accept the advice of experienced leaders 
who tried to warn us that the path we 
are traveling is headed toward national ruin. 

In short, we are basking in the sun- 
light of indifference instead of being real- 
istic to conditions about us. 

The result has been that we have become 
a Nation of individuals who have strayed 
from the principles of truth and honesty 
enunciated by our founding fathers, and 
unless we return and embrace them our 
future is in jeopardy. 

Yes, ladies and gentlemen, Memorial Day 
is truly a day of prayer and refiection— 
prayer for those in whose honor we observe 
this day and for the loved ones they left 
behind; reflection for the noble principles 
for which they gave their all, and upon the 


manner in which we safeguard those prin- 


ciples. 
This is a day when we should all recite 
the famous prayer: 


“God, give us men! A time like this demands 


Strong minds, stout hearts, true faith, and 
ready hands; 
Men whom the lust of office does not kill; 
Men whom the spoils of office cannot buy; 
Men who express opinions and a will; 
Men who have honor; men who will not lie!” 


May Almighty God hear our prayers on 
this Memorial Day, 1951, and may He fill 
our hearts with a deep and abiding love for 
our country. 


May He impress upon us each day our i 


duty as a citizen, and of our need for 
eternal vigilance, in preserving, protecting, 
and defending this great Republic, for which 
we owe an undying debt of gratitude to God 
for the priceless heritage of liberty, freedom, 
and equality. 


Menace of Communism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRY P. O’NEILL 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 7, 1951 


Mr. O'NEILL. Mr. Speaker, under 


leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
ORD, I wish to include the following ar- 
ticle from the Scranton Times, Scran- 
ton, Pa., dated June 4, 1951: 

SPEAKERS STRESS MENACE OF COMMUNISM, 

NEED ror LOYAL AMERICANS 

Three hundred and thirteen students of 
the University of Scranton were awarded 
degrees yesterday at annual commencement 
exercises of the University of Scranton. 

Held in Masonic Temple the exercises 
were a combination of joyous achievement 
of the students and the somber realization 


` of the state of the world for which they have 


prepared. 

Both William E. Leahy, president of Colum- 
bus University Law School, Washington, D. C., 
who delivered the commencement address, 
and Rev. Dennis J. Comey, S. J., director of 
St. Joseph's College Institute of Industrial 
Relations, Philadelphia, who delivered the 
baccalaureate address in St. Peter’s Cathedral 
yesterday morning, keynoted their talks with 
the growing menace of communism and the 
need for loyal Americans. 

Mr. Leahy, who also is Director of Selective 
Service for the District of Columbia, de- 
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scribed the United States as “the last bul- 
3 of human liberty and freedom on this 
earth.” 

Father Comey told the graduates that per- 
sonal ambitions must be postponed in order 
that “all of us use our strength to secure the 
blessings of peace for ourselves and for 
other people.” 

Diplomas signifying degrees of bachelor 
of arts and bachelor of sciences were pre- 
sented to the graduates by Bishop William 
J. Hafey. 

Bishop Hafey also gave the apostolic bene- 
diction and Very Rev. J. Eugene Gallery, S. J., 


delivered the president's address. 


LAUDS AMERICAN SYSTEM 


Mr. Leahy opened his address with a trib- 
ute to the American system of education 
and to the “great Jesuit Order.” 

In reference to the commencement, he 
said: “Observe in this exercise a demonstra- 
tion of vigorous democracy at work and en- 
gaged in a function which it indulges in 
customarily in time of peace but carries on 
now while fighting heroically against enemy 
aliens in a devastating war. 

“Rome at the peak of imperial strength, 
or Athens in the prime of cultural suprem- 
acy, never invested the average citizen with 
the privileges which our youth enjoys today 
in the gift and opportunity of acquiring an 
education,” he declared. 

The noted educator commented that the 
American citizenry welcomes the contribu- 
tion of “these Scranton-trained” young men, 

Emphasizing the necessity for university 
trained men and women who can think cor- 
rectly, he continued: 

“This community, in which the beneficent 
influences of Jesuit education is present, is’ 
fortunate. The contribution it receives | 
yearly by introduction to it of graduates who 
have been developed under the direction of 
truly liberal, classical education is valuable 
and welcome. 

“The result of all this is quite apparent,” 
he added, “examine the lists of Communist 
traitors and saboteurs, materialistic econ- 
omists, or those who preach alien-planned 
philosophies of society and government.” 


REDS NOT WELCOMED 


“There is not a baker’s dozen among the 
lot who ever graduated under any system 
of education such as we have discussed. 

“No college or university pledged to such 
a system would even harbor a Communist in 
its faculty, much less welcome him,” the 
speaker declared. 

“The philosophy and doctrines of Scranton 
and of these (Jesuit) colleges are as opposed 
to communism and statist philosophies as 
the poles are separate, each from the other,” 
he asserted, 

In a vigorous warning against enemies of 
this Nation, Mr. Leahy observed, 

“It is time now for our intelligent elec- 
torate to assert itself. It is time for this 
educated America to become quickly and 
sharply alert. We have a great country, to 
be sure, the very greatest the mind of man 
has ever produced. 

“But alien philosophies are afloat within 
our midst and abroad, espoused to godlessism 
and atheistic hate. The point of their 
spearhead is aimed straight at the heart of 
America. There have been some among us 
who have actually helped to guide that spear 
point.” 

NO PLACE FOR DISLOYALTY 


“There is and can be no place in our Gov- 
ernment or among our people today for dis- 
loyalty, sabotage, or treason. We stand as the 
last bulwark of human liberty and freedom 
upon this earth. To us a world looks for aid. 
We alone can give it. We are engaged now in 
a momentous period of world history. 

“On the successful conclusion of our great 
task and the correct selection of the right 
course to follow, depends, in great measure, 
the assistance of continued civilization.” 
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Yet, the Washington educator observed, 
“there never was a time since the sun first 
shone upon this earth that somewhere its 
rays were not always rebounding or scin- 
tillating from the steel of a sword some- 
where.” 

At the same time he declared there is no 
need to fear war. 

Reiterating his declaration that wars have 
always been with us, he added: It seems rea- 
sonably possible, if not probable, that it will 
always be so until the restraining principles 


of God's commandments and the Sermon on 


the Mount so enter men's hearts and souls 
that they think less of materialism, the flesh- 
pots and the empty pleasures of this life 
than they do of those great spiritual values 
which alone live, are worthy of living, and 
deserve the embrace of mankind.” 

In conclusion Mr. Leahy asserted: 

“And so I say to these young men today 
that there is every reason for confidence, 
courage, poise, and success, America fears no 
nation or combination of nations so long as 
she is in the right and God is with her. And 
be persuaded, please, that God is with Amer- 
ica.” 

BIG CHANCE FOR YOUTH 

“Rise up as young Americans,” he told the 
graduates, “with shoulders squared and 
chests expanded, to the same sun your fore- 
fathers saw and under which they worked, 
with the same opportunity and chance to 
succeed which they enjoyed, except that 
yours is a wider chance under a more im- 
pelling challenge than ever moved the youth 
of any nation to action.” 

Father Comey, in his address at the bacca- 
laureate mass, deplored the necessity of 
preparation for war. 


Mr. Acheson Makes Startling Admission 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. R. WALTER RIEHLMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 7, 1951 


Mr. RIEHLMAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
ORD, I include herewith an editorial writ- 
ten by Alexander F. Jones, executive 
editor of the Herald-Journal paper, Syra- 
cuse, N. Y. This editorial clearly exposes 
the vacillating policy our Secretary of 
State, Mr. Acheson, and the military 
have had regarding our defense of For- 
mosa and the far eastern policy. 

The editorial follows: 

Mr. ACHESON MAKES STARTLING ADMISSION 


(By Alexander F. Jones) 


Study of the testimony of Mr. Dean Ache- 
son, Secretary of State, before the Senate 
investigating committee, leads this observer 
to the conclusion that the distinguished wit- 
ness is a rather evasive Monday morning 
quarterback. 

Mr. Acheson is now a strong advocate of 
holding Formosa, an outspoken advocate of 
no appeasement for Red China, and quite a 
military authority on Korea. 

The committee voted publication of a se- 
cret memorandum dealing with Formosa, 
written in the State Department at the end 
of 1949, which held that Formosa was of no 
military importance to the security of the 
United States. 

Let it be said that the same viewpoint was 
pretty much that of the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
at that time. The State Department does 
not issue such reports without complete 
liaison with the military. 


But Mr. Acheson—who opposed publication 
of the memorandum on the grounds of se- 
curity—lightly shrugged it off as a propa- 
ganda piece designed to keep our chins up 
in case Red China took Formosa—a tip sheet 
for Voice of America. It did not, he said, 
represent, the policy of the United States. 

Come, come, Mr. Acheson. Search your 
memory and try to remember one of the 
many times you have said, in press confer- 
ences, off the record, that Formosa was of 
little importance to us. Try to remember 
the cozy little chats, entre nous, when you 
have said the same thing to select little 
groups —“ just for background, old chap.” 
and added that the only thing to do about 
China was to “let the dust settle.” 

And since when did the State Department 
start putting out propaganda brochures for 
Voice of America guidance? 

We thought that Voice of America put out 
nothing but the truth—that it was the great 
instrument in President Truman’s truth 
campaign; that it told nothing but objec- 
tive facts so the world would get the real 
American story. 

It is a real shock to learn that the State 
Department reports are not factual. If we 
were running Radio Moscow or Pravda, there 
would be a real blast that “American Secre- 
tary of State admits Voice of America. peddles 
lying propaganda.” 

Just to keep the record straight it was 
Gen. Douglas MacArthur who stated—in a 
letter to the Veterans of Foreign Wars, in 
convention in Chicago last summer—that 
Formosa was a major concern of the United 
States. 

And President Truman killed the Mac- 
Arthur letter because it did not represent the 
policy of the United States and was a great 
embarrassment to the administration. 

Remember, Mr. Acheson? 

Who then is the author of the present 
policy of the United States on the question 
of Formosa? Who but Douglas MacArthur. 

In fact, General MacArthur never did his 
country a greater service than he did when 
he courted dismissal by challenging the 
“no policy” of the administration in the Far 
East. However painful the results for Mac- 
Arthur, the fact is that the United States is 
finally evolving a Far East policy. 

Whether MacArthur was right or wrong on 
some of his military decisions is a matter 
that only the future can determine. Some 
very excellent men—Secretary Marshall, Gen- 
eral Bradley, General Collins, General Van- 
denberg, Admiral Sherman—say he was 
wrong. But, sure as taxes, he has crystal- 
lized the picture. 

Then to have Mr. Acheson crawl out from 
under a rock and squeak, “Me too,” and try 
to kiss off his December 23, 1949, memoran- 
dum as propaganda is stretching credulity 
too far. 

If General MacArthur, or anyone else, had 
a queasy feeling in the general direction of 
the stomach on reading this particular part 
of Mr. Acheson’s testimony, this writer can 
understand it. 

So did we. 


Victory Is at Our Disposal 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES J. KERSTEN 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 7, 1951 


Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I want to set forth for the 
United States Congress the very pene- 
trating speech of Dr. Lev Dobriansky, 
of Georgetown University, given in New 
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York City, June 3, 1951, at a gathering 
in commemoration of the Ukrainian 
Gen. Semon Petlura. 
Dr. Dobriansky’s speech follows: 
Victory Is AT Our DISPOSAL 


When the gory and predatory record of 
Soviet Russian imperialism is finally assem- 
bled, some future historian, true to the 
precepts of scholarly research, will in fact 
designate the Ukrainian Gen. Semon Petlura 
as the first non-Russian military leader to 
engage against the lawless force of inter- 
national communism. For it was under 
his leadership in 1918-20 that the independ- 
ent state of the Ukrainian National Republic 
was heroically defended against the im- 
perialist hordes of Trotsky’s Red Russian 
Army. Just imagine in a moment of reflec- 
tion what the alternatives of real peace for 
our century might have been had his demo- 
cratic Ukrainian Republican Army van- 
quished this first thrust of Soviet Russian 
imperialism, But due to the harassing 
aggressions of the uprooted and reactionary 
czarist armies under Denikin, Kolchak, and 
others, and the incredible ignorance of 
western statesmen as to the crucial issues 
involved, victory was not at Petlura's dis- 


posal. 
PREVAILING BLINDNESS TO VICTORY AT 
OUR DISPOSAL 


The lessons of this earliest period of Soviet 
imperialist enterprise are not, unfortunately, 
understood fully by a number of our leaders 
today. Even with similar lessons of subse- 
quent events before them, this total grasp 
eludes them, Some continue to talk as 
though any person inhabiting the Soviet 
Union is a Russian, this despite the plethora 
of information on the ethnographic and 
multinational composition of that forcibly 
contrived and unnatural political entity. 
Others appear to be callously impervious to 
the righteous aspirations of the millions of 
enslaved non-Russian people for national 
freedom from the imperialist yoke of Soviet 
Russia. Still others who express sympathy 
for the Ukrainians, Balts, Poles, Byelorus- 
sians, Georgians, and others claim, with some 
strong indication of fear, that the moment 
is not yet ripe to support their respective 
liberation and independence objectives. Of 
these three categories of thought and senti- 
ment, fortunately, the last is most repre- 
sentative in our national administration, but 
this notwithstanding, all three are per- 
meated with a frightful blindness to the fact 
that victory over the Soviet threat is truly 
at our disposal. 


EXPOSURE TO NATIONAL SELF-PARALYSIS IN MERE 
CONTAINMENT 


This alarming blindness is on all counts 
ultimately grounded in timidity, want of 
vision, and conventional inflexibility. When 
the head of the most powerful Nation of the 
free world must conjure up horrific descrip- 
tions of atomic disaster to justify a foreign 
policy producing only the uneasiest peace, 
the condition of national palsy is surely in 
the making. This call to psychological self- 
paralysis is the natural result of the narrow 
and unimaginative policy of containment. 
Observe for a moment the main features of 
this so-called peace policy. First, harboring 
a dangerous wait-and-see complex which in- 
sures for the enemy the tremendous advan- 
tage of initiative, it bases itself entirely on 
the rapid attainment of armed superiority in 
the frail hope that this would deter the en- 
emy from further aggression. Moreover, we 
are told that by avoiding any affront to the 
Soviet Union, military or psychological, we 
shall gain the necessary time to accomplish 
this. Under close examination this argument 
is untenable, for history itself provides innu- 
merable examples of the fact that insular 
dependence on superior physical strength is 
no guaranty of peace nor even of survival. 
It is also erroneous to assume that we will or 
could enjoy superiority in every aspect of 
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physical force, not to mention our relative 
ignorance of Soviet preparations. Further- 
more, is it not obvious that the corollary 
argument of gaining time to rearm is in itself 
a confession of miserable miscalculation on 
the part of the very crowd now attempting 
to convince us that our current policy con- 
duces best toward peace? The stakes are too 
high for tolerance of incompetent leadership. 


LACK OF MORAL LEADERSHIP IN OUR CURRENT 
POLICY 


A second conspicuous feature of mere con- 
tainment is its relative neglect of the more 
essential intangibles for victory. Obsessed 
with quantitative ratios of power, its advo- 
cates offer no moral leadership for justice 
and the fundamental ideals that really made 
this country great. Sure, the words are used 
generally and vaguely to embroider hollow 
utterances on peace, but there is no real 
functional use made of them. Deceitful as 
we know them to be, the skillful Soviets 
strike at the hearts of Asia’s millions with 
the ideal of national independence and their 
liberation from western imperialism, while 
we, with far greater opportunity and truth 
presented in the millions of non-Russians 
imprisoned in the Soviet empire, quail with 
the fear of offending our mortal enemy, 
With our point 4 program we are ready to 
point our instruments of the flesh to all four 
corners of the earth, but, unlike our fore- 
bears, we have no instruments of the soul 
to export. With naked display of physical 
power, we choose to be like a person with 
his guns cocked waiting endlessly in the tense 
hope that our enemy will not unload, and 
we glibly call this the promise of peace. 

Unmindful that in time an atmosphere of 
interminable militarism will adversely trans- 
mute our own democratic institutions 
through sheer habituation and stress, we 
are shortsighted as well in affording our 
enemy the time necessary to consolidate his 
acquired gains and to obliterate permanently 
the pockets of unrest and opposition within 
his own fortress. More, through such moral 
indifference we are inviting, in the event of 
total war, an incalculable loss of American 
lives because of our lack of vision and moral 
courage in the present. The military defeat 
of the Soviet Union necessitates the fighting 
cooperation of its enslaved peoples, and by 
that time of war our opportunity may well 
be so overripe that it will already have begun 
to rot. What our pitiful “containists” have 
lost sight of is the lesson of dynamic history 
itself. It is the creative who fearlessly carve 
history that survive, not those who merely 
adapt themselves to changes initiated by 
others. Our containment advocates, shield- 
ing their frailty under the always-inspiring 
slogan of peace much as the Communists do 
with their design for conquest, have turned 
into worshipers before the wooden idol of 
“serendipity, i. e., a baseless hope that some 
unforeseen agency will intervene in the fu- 
ture course of events to secure our desired 
peace. Yet the irony of it all is that the 
formidable means for the best possible peace 
and victory is at our disposal. 


THREE DISTINCT BUT INTERDEPENDENT SPHERES 
OF WORLD ANTI-SOVIET REALITY 


Where, then, is this sure source of a more 
secure and certain victory in any pos- 
sible eventuality? The sources of depend- 
able material and spiritual power available 
to us form into three distinct but interde- 
pendent spheres of political reality, The first 
is the basic sphere of the American arsenal 
of democracy itself. The power resident in 
the other two spheres is utterly dependent 
for its sustenance and continued existence 
on the economic, political, military, and 
moral power that we can generate here, 
The peoples inhabiting the other two spheres 
look anxiously to us for hope, for bold and 
consistent leadership, for the power that we 
can offer them in their less advantageous 
conditions. To the degree that we truly 
dedicate ourselves to being the arsenal of 


democracy, in terms both of physical and 
moral power; to the degree that we there- 
fore respect the real interdependence of these 
allied spheres of power, to that greatest pos- 
sible degree we shall decisively weaken and 
reduce the hostile sphere of Soviet power. 
There can be no question but that this first 
basic sphere is the last and, in a real sense, 
the only sphere that the Soviet Union must 
dominate to achieve their unprecedented 
historical aim—global rule with Moscow as 
indeed, the Third Rome. This is why our 
internal strength is the basic but only a 
partial means of victory at our disposal. 
The second source of dependable power is 
the non-Soviet sphere of foreign nutions, 
Their cause is the preservation of their na- 
tional freedom as it is ours. Should they 
fall easily into the sphere of imperialistic 
Soviet power, our sphere of power will neces- 
sarily contract with the direct consequences. 
We can ill afford to leave any stone unturned 
in buttressing this line of interdependence 
of the two spheres. When in my testimony 
before two Senate committees I urged the 
effective dispatch of American troops to Eu- 
rope, in essence the transmission of power 
from our sphere to this second sphere, I did 
so with a clear recognition of the real in- 
separability of all three spheres considered 
here, But we must embrace too, and quickly, 
the other important sectors of this sphere, 
as Spain, Yugoslavia, Greece, Turkey, and 
Japan. For the enhanced power in this non=- 
Soviet sphere of nations abroad, leaving still 
the total means incomplete, is our second 
dependable means of victory at our disposal. 


THE THIRD SPHERE OF THE BROAD PERIPHERY OF 
THE SOVIET EMPIRE PERILOUSLY NEGLECTED 


Theoretically the policy of containment in- 
cludes all this, and may be said to reduce 
the Soviet power in relative terms. But here 
its fundamental shortcoming begins. There 
exists also the third inseparable sphere of 
dependable power, and that is the broad 
periphery of the Soviet Empire, from the 
Danube over to the Far East Pacific, from 
the Baltic to the Black Sea. Under our 
current policy of fear and serendipitous 
hope, this vast and dependable power has 
been untapped and left abandoned to waste. 
Millions of non-Russian people bound to the 
yoke of Soviet Russian imperialism, sub- 
jected to the indignities of Stalin’s Rus- 
sification policy, resisting wherever and 
whenever possible, craving for liberation and 
independence—and we, in pursuit of self- 
defeating containment, serve to contain them 
in the bondage of our common enemy. Our 
Secretary of State said as much last year: 
“We do not propose to subvert the Soviet 
Union.” Subversion one would think is un- 
becoming, ugly, and unwholesome. Yet all 
that it entails is the prudent fixation of 
increasing points of advantage to us in the 
stronghold of the enemy’s camp. And this 
great opportunity we timorously choose to 
ignore. 

SOME DIRECTIONS OF FREEDOM’S PROGRAM OF 
TRIUMPHANT SUBVERSION 


By initiating a well-conceived freedom 
campaign of subversion under the direction 
of an independent strategy board, and 
through such instruments as an independ- 
ent Voice of America, an American freedom 
corps and the like, we can begin to draw on 
the power of resistance, sabotage, infiltra- 
tion, and indomitable courage in this third 
sphere, and by the same token reduce in 
absolute terms the bulk, intensity, and con- 
fidence of Soviet power. By frankly up- 
holding the justice of national self-deter- 
mination of peoples, without doubt we shall 
begin to pierce the most sensitive fiber of 
the multinational Soviet complex. As seen 
recently in the successful trap prepared by 
Moscow’s theoretician, Pospelov, for our un- 
wary State Department, one of the greatest 
fears of the Kremlin has been an outright 
American support of this American principle, 
and yet, strangely enough, we fear to capital- 
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ize on this fear. Above all, our material 
support of Ukrainian insurgents, Chinese 
guerrillas, Moslem dissenters, the Balts, 
Poles, and others will, in the grounded in- 
terest of a more secure peace, undermine 
severely any feeling of assurance that the 
Kremlin may have of controlling these in- 
numerable pockets of opposition to wage a 
third world war. If under such conditions 
the Soviet should recklessly plunge into a 
certain losing war, we will have assured our- 
selves victory with the best possible min- 
imum of American lives lost. 


THE THIRD SPHERE PLACES VICTORY AT OUR 
DISPOSAL 

Thus it is in this third sphere of the broad 
periphery of the Soviet empire, the sphere 
of the fifth columns for world freedom, the 
sphere in which General Petlura fought the 
first battle against Soviet Russian imperial- 
ism, that the sure means of victory, in peace 
or war, rest squarely at our disposal. 


Address of Mayor Elmer E. Robinson, of 
San Francisco, on Polish Constitution 
Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN F. SHELLEY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 6, 1951 


Mr. SHELLEY. Mr. Speaker, on the 
3d of May of this year this House set 
aside a portion of its time for the pur- 
pose of hearing several of its Members 
pay tribute to the eternal spirit of free 
Poland on the occasion of the one hun- 
dred and sixtieth anniversary of the 
signing of the Polish Constitution. Nu- 
merous Polish Constitution Day celebra- 
tions have been held in various cities of 
the United States to commemorate that 
historic occasion. One such celebration 
took place in San Francisco on Sunday, 
May 6, at which a very colorful program 
was presented to an enthusiastic au- 
dience. 

The principle feature of this celebra- 
tion was an address by the Honorable 
Elmer E. Robinson, mayor of San Fran- 
cisco. Because of the response which it 
is sure to arouse in the hearts of Polish 
patriots and free people everywhere, I 
ask that it be printed in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD in full and submit it for 
that purpose: 

As mayor of San Francisco, it gives me 
the greatest of pleasure to be with so many 
of my good friends of Polish extraction to 
celebrate Polish Constitution Day with them, 

Tbis is a beautiful and most appropriate 
spot in which to commemorate the one hun- 
dred and sixtieth anniversary of the Polish 
Constitution. For here we are gathered 
under the free and open American sky as 
freemen to look back across 160 years of 
history to those patriots of Poland who en- 
shrined their ideal of freedom in their con- 
stitution. 

Whenever and wherever men in 1951 dis- 
cuss the cause of human freedom, the Stars 
and Stripes which fly aboye us today are 
their sure and certain guaranty that human 
freedom shall not perish from the earth. 

The material and the spiritual strength 
of the United States of America is the direct 
outgrowth of a passionate and burning love 
of freedom which was kindied in the Revo- 
lutionary War, 
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Men of gallant courage and inspired with 
a love of freedom then came to the aid of 
the infant and struggling United States. 
And among the greatest who came then to 
our aid was the immortal Count Casimir 
Pulaski of Poland. He saw in the American 
struggle for freedom the dreams and ideals 
that stirred in the breast of every Polish 
patriot. And so, this gallant and courageous 
officer joined forces wholeheartedly with 
George Washington, distinguished himself at 
the battle of Brandywine, became an Ameri- 
can brigadier general and chief of American 
cavalry. He fought with extraordinary hero- 
ism at the battle of Germantown and in the 
battles of that grim winter of 1777 and 1778. 

In the military history of the United States 
of America the Pulaski Legion, raised by this 
great Polish and American patriot, holds a 
place of honor. And finally, on October 11, 
Count Casimir Pulaski added his blood to 
that of the American patriots, who during 
the war of our revolution firmly established 
freedom for the United States of America and 
thereby established an imperishable citadel 
of human decency, human dignity, and 
human freedom. 

So long as Americans remember their ori- 
gins, they will never forget the debt they 
owe to Poland. And that debt, my friends, 
is not something very old. For once again 
the whole free world is indebted to Poland 
for the inspiring example she gave to the 
world in standing fast before the threat of 
Hitler and Stalin. When the combination 
of those two ruthless and brutalizing ene- 
mies of humanity smashed at Poland, one 
from the west and one from the east, and 
then forged ahead to crush the young Repub- 
lic of Poland, they never succeeded, in spite 
of their revolting and barbaric ruthlessness, 
in destroying the will of the Polish people 
to survive and to be free. Poland’s battle 
continued unabated underground. 

I say to you now that the Second World 
War began for the express purpose of rescu- 
ing Poland and that war shall never be won, 
though it has ended, until Poland and the 
Polish people shall again be free, sovereign 
and independent. 

The Communist tyrants, like the tyrants 
before them, shall never succeed in grind- 
ing the soul of Poland beneath the heel of 
their cruel and evil tyranny. From the very 
moment, 160 years ago, that strong and 
greedy neighbors saw the stirrings of free- 
dom in Poland, they have attempted to stifle 
and strangle that spirit and to use Poland 
simply as a pawn in their game of power 
politics. 

The free world understands very well to- 
day that the yearning for freedom which 
burns as a holy flame in the soul of Poland 
will never be quenched, but instead one day 
that flame will be fed and it will devour those 
who now hold Poland in temporary subjec- 
tion. 

One day the aspiration that inspired those 
who led the fight for Constitutional reform 
in 1791 shall have the means of winning that 
ba“ le as the American people had the means 
of winning their own Revolutionary War. 

The ideals which the patriots of 1791 
revealed to the Polish people have never been 
forgotten and shall never be surrendered. 

Yes, Poland, captive and tragic Poland, 
has never willingly surrendered her love of 
freedom and her hatred of tyranny. And 
even here today, at the far western edge of 
the American continent, our minds and our 
hearts and our prayers can leap the distance 
of a continent, wing t.eir way across the 
Atlantic Ocean and penetrate the iron cur- 
tain to pay the highest respect we can to a 
people who cherish freedom as much as 
any people the world has seen. 

They have worked for it, they have 
dreamed of it, they have fought for it with a 
consistency that compels the admiration of 
the world. It is, therefore, only proper that 
we today, in the free United States and in 
this great city of San Francisco, do what the 
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Polish people cannot do for themselves; 
namely, to salute the spirit of great Poland 
and to express the hope and the promise 
that one day the shackles of Poland’s slavery 
shall be smashed and she shall return to her 
place of primary honor in the community of 
free nations. 
Long live Poland. 


Failed as Citizen 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. LEONARD W. HALL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 7, 1951 


Mr. LEONARD W. HALL. Mr. 
Speaker, I very much appreciate the 
opportunity given me to include for the 
Record a short article by Mr. Ralph 
Hendershot, the financial editor of the 
New York World-Telegram and Sun, 
and which appeared in this paper on 
May 31, 1951. 

Under the heading “Failed as citizen,” 
Mr. Hendershot discusses not only one 
man but thousands of men who also 
have failed as citizens but who, in most 
cases, never become aware of their 
failure. 

Please permit me to read Mr. Hender- 
shot’s article, as follows: 

FAILED AS CITIZEN—CHESTER, NOW RETIRED, 
Apmirs HE SHOULD HAVE BEEN UNAFRAID OF 
PoLrrIcs 

(By Ralph Hendershot) 


The case of a man biting a dog pales into 
insignificance as an item of news, in our 
opinion, when compared with that of a top- 
flight industrialist admitting publicly that 
he had made some rather serious mistakes 
during the period when he sat at the top 
of one of our better known corporations. 

Colby M. Chester, having reached a rather 
advanced age, is now in retirement, al- 
though he holds the title of honorary chair- 
man of the General Foods Corp. He has 
plenty of time for thought and reflection. 
Moreover, he is the sort of person to be 
perfectly honest with himself. Which prob- 
ably accounts for the following observations: 

“In the past I seem to have been neglectful 
of an extremely important part of my herit- 
age as an American. To be sure, I worked 
hard at business citizenship, and all that 
term seemed to imply at the time. But to- 
day it is clear there was, all along, too much 
emphasis on business and not enough on 
citizenship. * * *” 


FEELS EMANCIPATED 


“Deep within me now is the feeling that 
I have been emancipated, and stand before 


Fou as a free American. As a citizen, I sit 


m judgment on myself, the businessman. 
* * Have I kept the faith that was 

Wee into me during the early formative 
years? * * 

“For yeast many years, I see now— 
I simply left many of the concerns of citi- 
zenship to others. More than a few of these 
others, of course, were professional citizens. 
But the warning in that though was engulfed 
by the ever-present concerns of business.” 

In making those statements before the 
Bridgeport (Conn.) Chamber of Commerce 
earlier this week, Mr. Chester said he had 
“allowed my business interests to keep a pad- 
lock on my lips.” 

“It isn't safe for a businessman to talk 
politics,” he 75 imagined. There's your 
padlock. * + 
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“As I look about me from day to day and 
see businessmen defaulting on their citizen- 
ship, I see men reacting to a stimulus that 
is not present. To put it another way, their 
lips are sealed from force of habit; they 
cringe and retreat at the mere thought of 
expressing forthright opinions on issues of 
national, and even local, citizenship.” 


STILL CRINGES A BIT 


“You will note that I said citizenship 
where I might just as well have said poli- 
tics. There are two reasons for my switch of 
terms: One, despite my feeling of emancipa- 
tion, I still tend to cringe and retreat a bit 
at thought of the old taboo. And, too, the 
more all of us think and act in terms of 
citizenship, the sooner we will be able to 
right the wrongs that exist in the low strata 
of local and national politics. 

“There is a saving total of leadership lying 
dormant in the ranks of American business- 
men. I pray that you give due 
thought to producing the kind of political 
leadership you now produce for business.” 

We think Mr. Chester has something. 


Mr. Chester’s statement reminds me of 
one made by Will Hays here in Washing- 
ton about 2 years ago. In a speech to the 
Republican membership of the House and 
the Senate and the members of the Re- 
publican National Committee, he said: 


In a more primitive period of our history, 
politics seemed a specialized department of 
national life. A great gulf divided govern- 
ment and the existence of the average man 
in an isolated community. Today, with gov- 
ernment playing an ever-heavier and more 
dominant role in our complex society, politics 
has become as wide as life itself. 

There is no longer any excuse for any Amer- 
ican to abstain from the political processes 
that shape his dally existence as surely as 
they shape the destiny of the whole Nation. 
It is within the limits of this simple truth, I 
am convinced, that the Republican Party 
must find the fundamental directives for 
action in the months and the years ahead. 


It Has an Odor 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 5 


HON. ANGIER L. GOODWIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 7, 1951 


Mr. GOODWIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
the following. editorial from the Wake- 
field (Mass.) Daily Item of June 1, 1951: 

Ir Has AN ODOR 

If you want to know to what a rotten state 
of waste your present administration can 
descend in its career toward regimentation, 
you are invited to step into this office and 
have a look at two large envelopes. 

Not being in the Government racket—ex- 
cept as an income-tax-paying observer—we 
have no idea when these envelopes were pur- 
chased or what they cost. 

Having read recently that the Government 
has a supply of one kind of printed forms 
sufficient to last 97 years, we could give a 
reasonable guess. 

The envelopes are of a very good grade of 
what is generally known as kraft paper, 

They measure 12x 16 inches. 

Each of them contained five pages of 
publicity for the new OPS regulations, only 
8x11 inches, and each came from the Office 
of Price Stabilization at 141 Milk Street, 
Boston. The location seems rather apropos, 
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because if anybody is being milked it is the 
American housewife. 

The material intended for publication is 
marked as “Prepared especially for Massa- 
chusetts weekly newspapers,” and is ad- 
dressed to a daily paper, the Wakefield Item. 

In other words, anything to get rid of the 
envelopes and the propaganda, already 
printed by daily papers. 

The propaganda material in these en- 
velopes concerning meat doesn’t mention 
tripe directly, but—that is what the tax- 
payer is paying for. 

And when the OPS ran out of ideas— 
something it doesn’t take a Government bu- 
reau long to run out of—what did it do but 
waste two pages of better stock than that 
on which this comment is written to reprint 
a letter from Mike DiSalle, Director of Price 
Stabilization, to Senator ED]WI N C. JOHNSON, 
on the subject of price stabilization. 

Few of the present generation who know 
only the odor of gasoline know what an old- 
time stable smelled like, but this is it— 
with “ization” merely “something new that 
has been added.” 


Reserves Entitled to Fair Consideration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 7, 1951 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, I am in full 
agreement with the remarks made a few 
minutes ago by the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Van Zaxpr! in regard 
to the unfair consideration which has 
been given to the Reserves. I am sorry 
our conferees compromised on the Re- 
serve issue. They have done their share 
in World War II and they are entitled to 
relief from the inequities and injustices 
that have resulted in them bearing the 
brunt of the present struggle in Korea. 
I support Mr. Van Zanpt’s position whole- 
heartedly. 

Now I ask the indulgence of the House 
to discuss a very important aspect of our 
defense program. 

Last night I had the honor of appear- 
ing on a radio program with a great 
American, and some of the things he said 
are very much in my mind today as we 
approach a vote on this important con- 
ference report on the UMT bill. 

The program was broadcast over the 
Columbia Broadcasting System. The 
subject was Should the Defense Produc- 
tion Act Be Extended? The great Amer- 
ican I refer to is Commander Harold 
Russell, of AMVETS. 

Also appearing on the program were 
the distinguished gentleman from Ohio 
[Mr. Brown] and Dr. Emerson Schmidt, 
economist from the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States and recog- 
nized as an expert in his field. 

All of us agreed we must control in- 
flation at home while we prepare for the 
defense of our way of life—while we 
draft our boys as we do under this legis- 
lation to help assure the survival of our 
freedom and way of life. 

Commander Harold Russell can very 
logically see the connection between the 
two things. As you know, Harold Rus- 


sell wears two artificial arms. He knows 
what is involved, and what may be in- 
volved in serving in our Armed Forces, 

He learned the hard way. 

He told us he is not an economist— 
but in answer to my questions he made 
it crystal clear that you do not have to 
be an economist to know what has hap- 
pened to prices in the United States since 
this tragic war began in Korea. He 
made it crystal clear that the service- 
man in uniform cannot put his whole 
heart into his serious and dangerous job 
if he knows his family back home is be- 
ing pushed to the wall financially by 
scroungers and bloodsuckers and profit- 
eers at home. 

We will not reassure those boys who we 
draft into our Armed Forces under this 
bill if we fall for the hokum that we can 
control inflation in an emergency like 
this without price controls to prevent 
chiseling and profiteering. 

And, without price controls to prevent 
profiteering, the boys are not going to 
get the equipment they need out of the 
dollars we vote for that equipment. 
Secretary of Defense Marshall has cer- 
tainly made that clear. Inflation has 
destroyed 20 percent of the armed 
strength we voted the money to buy. 
Our defense bill the past year was $3,- 
000,000,000 higher than it should have 
been because of rising costs. 

This bill is vital to our defense—to our 
Nation’s survival. But while we vote this 
vital legislation let us not kid ourselves a 
minute—if we do not control prices and 
prevent inflation in this country, not a 
3,500,000-man army or a 30,000,000- 
man army could save us because the 
economy which is our real strength 
against the hordes of communism could 
collapse. 

Drafting our men and building our 
military strength will not save America 
if we let inflation loose upon this land. 
We can not defeat communistic aggres- 
sion abroad if we lose the battle against 
inflation at home. 


A Stronger Marine Corps 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD L. JACKSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 7, 1951 


Mr. JACKSON of California. Mr, 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Rrecorp, I include the fol- 
lowing editorial from the Beverly Hills 
(Calif.) Bulletin of May 22, 1951: 

A STRONGER MARINE CORPS 

The United States Marine Corps is not 
likely to get the strength nor the standing 
which its supporters want it to have, but it is 
almost certain to win concessions which will 
greatly improve its status. 

The bill just passed by the Senate permits 
a membership of 400,000 men and makes the 
Marine Corps Commandant a consultant of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff. Many people feel 
that he should be a full-fledged member of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff. That will prob- 
ably come in the course of time. At least, 
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he now has direct access to the top military 
group rather than reporting only to the Chief 
of Naval Operations. 

These developments should forestall for- 
ever another attempt to virtually wipe out 
the Marine Corps as was tried a couple: of 
years ago. One would think that the Ma- 
rines had proved their worth on too many 
occasions to ever be subjected to such an 
attack. But it was not until they again 
served with great distinction in the Korean 
fighting that their foes at home were silenced. 

The Marines have won many battles for 
our country, but one of their most impor- 
tant victories is the attainment of the rec- 
ognition they have so long deserved. 


Government Employs Tidelands Tech- 
nique Against Private Water Rights 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. SAMUEL W. YORTY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES > 
Thursday, June 7, 1951 


Mr. YORTY. Mr. Speaker, the De- 
partment of Justice is in the process of 
serving a complaint on each and every 
property owner in the entire Santa Mar- 
garita River watershed, asserting that 
the Government's right to all the water 
it needs for its military installations in 
the area is superior or paramount to the 
right of any and every water user in the 
entire area. In this suit, every property 
owner is being forced to employ counsel 
and fight for his rights in court, al- 
though the Government now admits 
that many of the property owners whom 
it has served with the complaint are not 
using water to which the Government 
has a valid claim. 

For the Government to proceed in 
such a high-handed manner against its 
own citizens is an obvious abuse of 
power. The people of California are 
deeply resentful of the attitude of the 
attorney of the Lands Division of the 
Department of Justice, who drafted and 
caused service of the Government’s com- 
plaint. 

In the face of the storm of protest 
from Californians resentful of the Gov- 
ernment’s tactics, the Government is 
now attempting to give assurance that it 
will henceforth claim only water rights 
which it has properly acquired, and that 
it will not continue to attempt to expro- 
priate the private water rights in ques- 
tion by asserting that such rights belong 
to the Government by virtue of the Gov- 
ernment’s defense necessities—a doctrine 
which if successfully asserted would de- 
prive the homeowners, farmers, and 
ranchers of their water rights without 
compensating them therefor. This is a 
theory analogous to that employed by 
the Government when it successfully 
expropriated the submerged coastal 
lands within the boundaries of the State 
of California. 

That the Government originally in- 
tended to base its case not simply upon 
rights which it properly acquired, but 
also upon its defense needs, is crystal 
clear from a mere reading of the com- 
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plaint which it is now-serving upon the 
thousands of landowning citizens in the 
Santa Margarita area, The all-inclu- 
sive exaggerated claims of the Govern- 
ment have alarmed the citizens in the 
area and those in other areas who have 
become cognizant of the situation. 
Under the circumstances the suit should 
be abandoned in favor of an equitable 
agreement for division of the available 
water of the area. If an equitable 
agreement cannot be reached, a new suit 
could be commenced, based upon a 
proper complaint, and placing in an 
adversary position only those persons 
asserting claims to water to which the 
Government can, with propriety, assert 
title on the basis of acquisition and use, 
and not upon the unfair basis of its 
growing defense requirements. Obvi- 
ously, if the Government can take what 
it needs for national defense without 
paying compensation to those whom it 
deprives of property, the Government's 
powers are unlimited, and no citizen’s 
property is secure from seizure. 

I have asked one of the senior at- 
torneys of the Lands Division of the 
Department of Justice to endeavor to 
find a method for satisfying the Gov- 
ernment’s rightful claims without con- 
tinuing the present proceeding. He has 
assured me that he will survey the situa- 
tion with a view toward terminating or 
properly limiting the proceeding, and I 
am most hopeful that this can be done. 

In view of the fact that the Govern- 
ment’s complaint is being served on all 
property owners in the area, whether or 
not the Government can rightfully or 
truthfully claim that such persons are 
using water which may be owned by the 
Government, and in view of the further 
fact that the Government now contends 
that it is claiming only water rights 
properly acquired, and that it is not try- 
ing to prejudice the issue by basing its 
claim upon national defense, I should 
like to call the attention of the Members 
to the prayer contained in the Govern- 
ment’s complaint, which reads as fol- 
lows: 

Wherefore, in contemplation of the 
threatened destruction, by the diversions and 
adverse claims of the defendants named, of 
the military installations above described so 
essential to our Nation's welfare, the United 
States of America prays: 

1. That all of the defendants named in this 
action be required to answer this complaint 
and set up fully their claims to the use of 
water from the Santa Margarita River. 

2. That this court quiet the title of the 
United States of America in and to its rights 
to the use of water in the Santa Margarita 
River, and that it adjudge, declare, and de- 
termine that all of the rights of the United 
States of America in and to the Santa Mar- 
garita River are paramount to the rights of 
the defendants herein named, and that the 
rights claimed by the defendants are subject 
and subordinate to the rights and interests 
of the United States of America. 

3. That this court declare and determine 
that all of the rights of the United States of 
America are paramount and superior to those 
of the named defendants by virtue of the 
riparian character of the lands above men- 
tioned and the ownership of them by the 
United States, and by reason of its acquisi- 
tion of the above-mentioned rights to the 
use of water and the application of those 
rights to military purposes. This court is 
likewise requested to declare as against the 


named defendants, that by reason of the na- 
ture of the rights of the United States and 
by reason of its application of those rights to 
a beneficial use, and the great need for water 
to meet the military demands above de- 
scribed, the United States is entitled to take, 


use, and enjoy without interference by the 
defendants all of said water which it claims 
for the military needs above described, for 


agricultural purposes, and generally for the 
purposes which have been stated. 

4. That all of the rights asserted by the 
defendants in this cause to the waters of 
the Santa Margarita River are subject and 
subordinate to the rights of the United 
States of America to the continued flow un- 
diminished over, above, and through the 
lands described, including the rights of the 
United States of America in the subterra- 
nean basin to which reference has been 
made. 

5. That the United States of America, 
against the named defendants, as successor 
in interest to the rights of the Rancho Santa 
Margarita, is entitled to enjoy each and every 
right, privilege, and interest of said Rancho 
Santa Margarita, including the impounding 
of that water or any part of it if it found 
that the water may be better utilized by pro- 
viding storage facilities. 

6. The United States of America further 
prays that this court not only quiet the title 
of the United States of America to the afore- 
said rights as against the defendants, but 
that it forever enjoin those defendants from 
encroaching or infringing upon or threaten- 
ing to encroach or infringe upon the rights 
of the United States of America as herein- 
above set forth. 

7. The United States of America further 
prays that this court provide such means for 
the enforcement of the decree sought by this 
complaint as may be necessary, and for such 
other further relief as may be proper. 

(Signatures include among others William 
H. Veeder, special assistant to the Attorney 
General, Washington, D. C.) 


Sold Out Again 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL A. REED 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 28, 1951 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
Great Britain, through the so-called re- 
ciprocal trade agreement, has opened 
up our market to her industrial prod- 
ucts, and furthermore she has effectively 
closed her market to the industrial prod- 
ucts of the United States. Moreover, 
Great Britain has now erected one bar- 
rier after another against our trade. 
It will be recalled that the advocates 
of the reciprocal trade agreement urged 
its enactment to remove barriers. I 
cannot help but wonder at the cre- 
dulity of people who fell for this piece 
of fraud and urged its adoption only to 
find that the Trade Agreement Act did 
not prevent war but promoted war. It 
did not increase our foreign trade as 
its advocates claimed it would do. The 
only increase in foreign trade has been 
brought about by giving away billions 
of dollars in foreign aid. 

Under leave to extend heretofore 
granted, I am inserting as a part of 
my remarks an article written by War- 
ren H. Phillips, staff correspondent of 
the Wall Street Journal, which article 
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appeared in the Wall Street Journal of 
June 5, 1951: 


SUBTLE ExrropriaTIon—Unitep STATES BUSI- 
NESSMEN SAY THAT'S WHAT THEY FACE IN 
LABOR-RULED BritaIn—Many Firms Have 
To BECOME BRITISH BUSINESSES To Avoip 
Loss or STERLING MARKETS—KoREA Hops 
Back PROTESTS 


(By Warren H. Phillips) 


Lonpon.—American business with Britain 
is being expropriated. 

That's the fear being expressed privately 
by executives who manage the British opera- 
tions of some of America’s biggest companies. 

Don't be fooled because you don’t see an 
abrupt and dramatic take-over in the same 
pattern as Iran’s expropriation of the Anglo- 
Iranian Oil Co. While the Labor government 
fumes at the goings-on in Iran, it is busy 
“anglicizing” United States business here by 
a much longer and subtler process, 


WALL OF TRADE BARRIERS 


Since the war, many American firms have 
found a wall of new trade barriers shutting 
them off from their old British markets. Im- 
ports from the United States have been 
squeezed 34 percent below the 1938 level by 
restrictions imposed because of the dollar 
shortage. Scores of big American concerns 
had to shift manufacturing operations to 
Britain or otherwise turn their business here 
into British business in order to avert total 
loss of their markets in the sterling area. 

Now the dollar gap has been closed, how- 
ever, and the sterling area’s gold and dollar 
reserves have swelled to $3,758 million—the 
highest figure since before the war. Yet 
no move has been made to relax the restric- 
tions against dollar-area goods. American 
businessmen here fear these “temporary” 
shackles are here to stay. They certainly 
won't be removed any time in the foreseeable 
future. 

Business people aren’t the only ones who 
are disturbed. United States Government 
officials are plenty worried about the long- 
term implications, too. 

“The restrictions are supposed to be tem- 
porary,” comments one Official. “That’s like 
a man who starts smoking cigarettes tem- 
porarily. He smokes a couple one day and a 
couple the next, and pretty soon he's a ciga- 
rette smoker. It gets to be a habit.” 


“TEMPORARY” EXPENDITURES 


Here are some of the ways American busi- 
nesses have been forced to turn “tempo- 
rarily” into British businesses to avoid sac- 
rificing their markets here: 

America’s giant oil companies can con- 
tinue to sell to Britain only on condition 
that they spend 70 percent of their earnings 
from sterling area sales right here in the 
sterling area. 

Since they can't take this money home, 
the oil companies are moving big chunks of 
their business operations into Britain. Af- 
filiates of Standard Oil Co. (N. J.) and 
Socony-Vacuum Oil Co. are spending $135, 
000,000 building refineries here. These oil 
companies also are building their tankers in 
British shipyards, and ordering their oil 
field and refinery equipment and stores from 
British manufacturers, 

HOLLYWOOD IN A HOLE 

Hollywood is in a hole, too. To induce 
American movie companies to get in the 
habit of filming more and more -of their 
pictures in Britain, the government has tied 
their take-home allowance to the amount of 
money the companies spend making “made 
in England” films. The Hollywood studios 


_ rake in about $22,000,000 a year here from 


the showings of their films—and they'd like 
to be able to conyert it back into dollars 
and take it back to sunny California. 
Other companies have found the only 
way they could continue to trade with Brit- 
ain was to build plants here which wouldn't 
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use up dollars—and then to sell the output 
for pounds. 

Euclid Road Machinery Co., of Cleveland, 
and Ranco, a Nash-Kelvinator affiliate, 
opened factories in Scotiand last year. 
Other big United States outfits like Reming- 
ton-Rand, Westclox, National Cash Register 
and Coca-Cola also have set up plants here, 


LICENSING ARRANGEMENTS 


Still other companies—after hitting a 
stone wall in their attempts to sell to 
Britain once more—chose to license British 
firms to manufacture their products, They 
only get a 5-percent to 7-percent return on 
profits under such licensing arrangements, 
but at least it can be converted into dollars. 

International Business Machines, Lynch 
Corp. of America, and Clearing Machine 
Corp. of Chicago are but a few of the many 
United States firms who have let British 
firms take over the manufacture and sale 
of their products here. 

“The British Government has no intention 
of loosening up on the United States busi- 
ness they've forced to become British busi- 
ness,” charges one of the leading United 
States businessmen in Britain. “They'll use 
the dollar shortage as an excuse for a long 
time to come, and then they'll Gnd other 
excuses. It amounts to expropriation of 
America’s business with Britain.” 


“WE'RE BEING ANGLICIZED"’ 


Fumes another United States executive: 
“We're being anglicized.” 

What does the British Government say to 
this talk of permanent discrimination 
against American business? 

“Restrictions on American goods will be 
lifted eventually,’ a Treasury official vague- 
ly promises, “but I'm afraid it will be a 
good long time before our reserves are strong 
enough to take a drain of $1,000,000,000 or 
so. Look what happened to us when the 
United States had a mild recession in 1949. 
There’s no telling how long it will be before 
we can relax these dollar-saving measures.” 

Some American businessmen gripe because 
the United States Government hasn’t done 
anything about this show but steady expro- 
priation process, “Apparently the Govern- 
ment isn't awake to the significance of what's 
going on,” complains one American who 
handles several million dollars“ worth of 
United States business here each year. 


KOREA AND UNITED STATES AWARENESS 


American officials—in Britain, at any rate— 
are wide awake to the threat, and are con- 
cerned at the prospect of British discrimina- 
tion against American business continuing 
from year to year, preserving the distorted 
postwar pattern of United States trade here. 

It can be presumed that only the outbreak 
of war in Korea stopped a showdown on this 
issue by now. It is a safe guess that a full re- 
examination of Britain's commercial policy 
toward the United States would have been 
demanded in the light of that country’s im- 
proved economic position. 

Were it not for the Korean war, United 
States officials probably would be telling the 
British something like this today: “Look here, 
these restrictions against United States busi- 
ness have outlived their original purpose as 
an emergency measure. They’ve developed 
such signs of permanence that they can be 
characterized only as super-protectionism 
and outright economic nationalism.” 

MORE HARM THAN GOOD 

But it looks like it will be a long time be- 
fore the United States lays it on the line like 
that to John Bull. American officials now 
believe the fighting in Korea has tied their 
hands in London, and that it would do more 
harm than good to raise the issue now. 

One reason a show-down will be postponed 
is that rearmament has meant an economic 
setback for Britain. A second reason is that 
Britain is the kingpin in Europe's defense 


build-up, and this is considered an inoppor- 
tune time to further strain United States- 
British unity by thrashing cut the commer- 
cial-policy issue. 


Need for Restoration of Public Housing 
Units 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 7, 1951 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following: 


THE AMERICAN LEGION, 
DEPARTMENT OF MASSACHUSETTS, INC., 
Boston, Mass., June 5, 1951. 
Hon. Tuomas J. LANE, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN: Enclosed is a copy of 
a resolution which was unanimously en- 
dorsed at our last department executive 
committee meeting protesting the amend- 
ment to the Housing Act to permit only 5,000 
public housing units to be constructed dur- 
ing 1952 and urging that at least 75,000 
homes for low-income families in the fiscal 
year of 1952 be constructed. 

Your support on this matter is urgently 
requested. 

Sincerely yours, 
COLEMAN C. CURRAN, 
Department Adjutant. 


RESOLUTION 


Representatives of major national vet- 
erans’ organizations, organized labor, mu- 
nicipal officials, private construction in- 
terests, and housing officials of the New Eng- 
land area meeting at the Hotel Gardner in 
Boston, Mass., on May 21, 1951, respectfully 
submit to the Members of Congress from the 
New England States the following statement: 

“Whereas 38 communities in the New Eng- 
land States have entered into contracts with 
the Federal Government for the construc- 
tion of 16,250 low-rent housing units under 
the terms ef the Housing Act of 1949; and 

“Whereas this program represents just 
the beginning of the long-term task of elimi- 
nating slums and creating new living en- 
vironments for very-low-income families; 
and 

“Whereas we honestly believe that the pro- 
tection of human resources and a strong 
family life in America is essential to the 
defense of our Nation, and that decent hous- 
ing conditions provide our strongest weapon 
in the fight against communism at home; 
and 

“Whereas the communities in New England 
entered in good faith into binding contract 
with the Federal Government whereby assist- 
ance would be obtained in the task of slum 
elimination and the building of better 
homes; and 

“Whereas depending on the good faith of 
Federal Government in honoring its con- 
tracts communities spent substantial funds 
for preliminary planning and administrative 
costs in order to meet their obligations; and 

“Whereas the housing situation is more 
critical today than ever in New England's 
history we therefore petition the Senate 
of the United States to disregard the action 
of the House of Representatives which re- 
duced by legislative action on an appro- 
priation bill the low-rent housing program 
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for the Nation to 5,000 to be started in fis- 
cal year 1952. We therefore urge the Senate 
to adopt H. R. 3800 without unit limitation 
by making appropriations to permit a pro- 
gram of 75,000 units in the coming year, 
which is considered to be public housing's 
fair share of materials available to help 
meet civilian housing needs. 

“We respectfully urge Members of the 
House of Representatives to reconsider their 
vote of May 4, 1951, when H. R. 3880 returns 
for action or instructions on the report of 
the conference committee and that for the 
greatest strength of our Nation the low- 
rent housing program be permitted to pro- 
ceed consistent with defense needs. 

“This conference expresses its genuine ap- 
preciation to the 10 Members of the House 
of Representatives from New England who 
voted to sustain the low-rent housing pro- 
gram. 

“We make special note of the courageous 
leadership of our majority leader, the Hon- 
orable JOHN W. McCormack, of Massachu- 
setts. 

“This conference urges in the interest of 
democracy the stronger defense of our Na- 
tion and in the name of humanity and 
Christian principles that those who voted 
to kill the low-rent housing program re- 
consider their action: Be it therefore 

“Resolved, That this conference go on rec- 
ord as favoring passage of H. R. 3880 in 
such form as to permit construction of at 
least 75,000 homes for low-income families 
in the fiscal year 1952 under the terms of 
the Housing Act of 1949.” 


Our Merchant Marine 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o 


HON. JOHN F. SHELLEY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 6, 1951 


Mr. SHELLEY. Mr. Speaker, on nu- 
merous occasions I have addressed the 
House on the urgency of maintaining 
the American merchant marine and re- 
building it to the point where it is first 
in the world so that we may have our 
own ships to carry our commerce and 
to transport our troops and military sup- 
plies in the event of all-out war. Our 
own situation in that respect is rapidly 
deteriorating while that of our former 
enemies and allies alike is being 
strengthened with equal rapidity. We 
are in the peculiar and somewhat stupid 
position of directly and indirectly con- 
tributing to the build-up of foreign mer- 
chant marines while doing practically 
nothing about our own. We are relying 
on the deteriorating hulks of outmoded 
ships to meet future emergencies while 
foreign shipyards are alive with activity 
in building fast, modern, merchant ships 
and passenger vessels. Our friends in 
Western Europe, whose economies we 
have been and are rebuilding through 
the use of ECA funds, are, in turn, put- 
ting ship after ship into the water for 
their own merchant marines, and, get 
this, for the merchant marine of Soviet 
Russia. 

We are in a far worse position rela- 
tively, as far as the size of our passenger 
and cargo fleets are concerned, than we 
were at the outset of World War II. We 
are down to the point where we are car- 
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rying less than 35 percent of our own 
ecean commerce and that figure is 
dropping month by month. Even Ger- 
many and Japan are doing far better 
than that, and with our help and the en- 
couragement of our administrative poli- 
cies. Weare in a particularly bad way as 
far as our passenger-carrying fleet goes. 
We have only 35 passenger vessels avail- 
able for troop service should we need 
them. Prior to the war we had 50, and 
they were far from enough as witness 
our desperate scramble to obtain ships 
from our allies. Yet right now we rank 
fifth in tonnage of passenger ships being 
built among maritime nations, and we 
are doing nothing to improve our stand- 
ing. When the next war comes we may 
not have a Queen Mary or a Queen Eliz- 
abeth to recruit into our service. They 
may be destroyed or in the hands of the 

Russians. What will we do then unless 

we start building ships now to meet that 

contingency? 

This brief statement can only briefly 
outline the very serious nature of the real 
crisis we are approaching. With every 
passing day we find ourselves in a less 
and less advantageous position while the 
British, the French, the Germans, the 
Italians, the Japanese, and the Russians 
keep building up their fleets. We must 
act now to reverse that trend by lend- 
ing strong support to our maritime in- 
dustry in its efforts to keep pace while, at 
the same time, maintaining the high 
standards we have established for work- 
ers in the industry. We must encourage 
building, and actually build where neces- 
sary, the ships we need to keep the 
American flag in the van among the 
fleets of the world. This is truly a case 
of “sink or swim.” We are deliberately 
sinking our chances of maintaining a 
self-sufficient merchant marine by our 
do-nothing policy. If that policy is not 
reversed the only way we will be able to 
transport troops and supplies should war 
come, will be to swim them over. We 
certainly will not have the ships. 

The San Francisco Call-Bulletin has 
recently published two very timely and 
devastating editorials attacking our 
present foolish and suicidal maritime in- 
activity. I now submit them for print- 
ing following these remarks, and urge 
that all Members of Congress read them 
very carefully. Such a reading may con- 
vince some critics of support for the 
American merchant marine that supe- 
riority in ships is as important as in 
atomic bombs: 

[From the San Francisco Call-Bulletin of 

May 15, 1951] 

Wry Nor Ours?—REeEp SHIPPING PROFITS From 
AMERICAN AID; WHY NOT THE UNITED STATES 
MERCHANT MARINE? 

One of the most distressing and disturbing 
paradoxes apparent in American policy as it 
goes riding off in all directions is the fact 
that in our zeal to help our friends we ac- 
tually harm ourselves and help our enemies. 

Nowhere is this sad and indeed dangerous 
state of affairs more obvious than in mer- 
chant shipping. 

Compared to the largesse bestowed upon 
the various enterprises of European Socialist 
powers, the treatment of the American mer- 
chant marine has been niggardly. 

And while the private shipping which once 
made America peerless among the maritime 


ae 
powers of the world now is left to sit way 
below the salt, so to speak, Communist Russ, 
sia’s shipping has been prospering with our 
assistance. A 

The National Federation of American Ship- 
ping has called attention to this upsurge in 
Russian maritime strength with the observa- 
tion that there now are at least 49 com- 
mercial ships being built for Russia in West- 
ern Europe's shipyards. 

Belgium, Italy, the Netherlands, and 
Sweden all are constructing and repairing, 
or planning to do so, ships for Communist 
Russia. 

Of course, the bookwork is such that the 
exact proportion of American aid which is 
going into these projects cannot be shown 
in detail. 

But, as the federation remarks, it must be 
clear that inasmuch as all of these nations 
save Sweden have profited from the Mar- 
shall plan to a large degree, American tax- 
payers are, at least indirectly, financing this 
program to build up the maritime strength 
of our deadliest enemy. 

The economic stability and the develop- 
ment of heavy industry which is indispen- 
sable to an effective shipbuilding program 
could not have been achieved without our 
help, or at least, it was not. 

So what we have expended in behalf of 
Europe, and which has been to the detri- 
ment of the American merchant marine 
which actually has been placed under arti- 
ficial handicaps in the transport of Ameri- 
can exports to foreign countries, has re- 
dounded to the benefit of our foe. 

The federation has brought this situation 
and the facts and figures substantiating its 
existence to the attention of appropriate 
congressional committees. 

And it is to be hoped that Congress and 
the administration will at least be as smart 
as the Communists in recognizing the im- 
portance to national defense of a strong 
merchant marine. 

You will observe that the Reds are mov- 
ing with alacrity to exploit the renascence 
of shipyard activity in Europe, achieved 
with American money. 

The very least we can do at this stage is 
to pay increased attention, and divert a 
greater part of our national energy to 
strengthening and modernizing the Ameri- 
can merchant marine. 

For the history of two wars and the 
plain facts of modern mercantile commerce 
show us clearly that if we are to defend suc- 
cessfully the American way we must have 
more ships on American ways, and we must 
give greater support and encouragement to 
the operators of these ships whose success- 
ful competition for the trade of the world 
is not only valuable to the economy of the 
Nation but vital to its defense, 


— 


[From the San Francisco Call Bulletin of 
May 21, 1951] 
Our FLAG at SEA—MARITIME Dar SHOULD BE 
MARKED BY RESOLUTION To BUILD STRONGER 
UNITED STATES MERCHANT MARINE 


As befits one of the world’s great seaports, 
San Francisco will join tomorrow in the ob- 
servance of National Maritime Day, celebrat- 
ing the prowess of the American merchant 
marine and the grandeur of its traditions. 

The occasion stirs memories of the mighty 
feats of American seamanship in the past, 
from the days of the clippers through the 
astounding accomplishments of two world 
wars, down to the present remarkable con- 
tributions made by American ships to the 
resistance against Communist aggression in 
Korea. 

But the glory of the American merchant 
marine should not be visible only in retro- 
spect, and Americans should be able to see 
their flag eminent on the high seas in the 
present as well as the past. 

Tomorrow's cbservance should be marked 
not only by tribute to what has been done, 
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1 
but by resolution to do more, and do it now. 
to arrest what is in fact a perilous decline in 
American maritime strength. 

As an integral part of American peacetime 
economy and as an indispensable adjunct to 
our national defense in time of war, the 
American merchant marine should be at all 
times second to none. 

And yet the figures tell us the unpleasant 
truth that this at present is not the case. 

Last year, for example, only 42.7 percent 
of the shipping tonnage clearing American 
ports represented American shipping; this 
was a smaller percentage than in the pre- 
vious year and it is in dismaying contrast 
to the percentage (65.7) of British ships 
using British ports. 

Among the maritime powers of the world, 
we now rank only fifth in tonnage of 
passenger ships being built, and eleventh in 
the number of vessels on the ways. Before 
the last war American ships were 8 percent of 
the world’s passenger fleet; now they are 
only 5 percent of our prewar passenger ton- 
nage, as compared with 92 percent for the 
United Kingdom, 78 percent for the Nether- 
lands, 76 percent for France. At the out- 
break of the last war we had 50 passenger 
ships available for troop service; now we 
have 35. 

Last year German vessels carried 45 percent 
of postwar Germany's overseas commerce: 
this year the Japanese merchant marine 
plans to carry 50 percent of Japan's overseas 
commerce. The merchant marine of Com- 
munist Russia, now the eighth largest in the 
world, is being rapidly expanded. 

But American ships are carrying less than 
35 percent of American commerce. 

The best thing the American people could 
do on Maritime Day is to wake up to the 
fact that we are being surpassed in mari- 
time strength by other powers whose prog- 
ress has been stimulated with millions of, 
dollars in American funds, and that insofar 
as we lag behind in the construction and 
operation of passenger and cargo ships we 
are endangering the security of the Nation. | 


Twisting and Turning 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANGIER L. GOODWIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 7, 1951 


Mr. GOODWIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include the 
following recent editorial from the 
Malden (Mass.) Evening News: 

TWISTING AND TURNING 

Boiled down, Secretary Marshall’s testi- 
mony before Senate committees conceded 
the Government had no quarrel with Gen- 
eral MacArthur except that he talked. But 
it is apparent that if the general hadn't 
spoken up in Korea until he was fired, if he 
hadn't come home to spread the whole case 
ably before the American people, the country 
would be drifting more aimlessly than it is. 
Public opinion has forced the administration 
to at least give the appearance of taking a 
firmer stand in the Far East, involving if the 
Red Chinese keep coming—use of Chiang's 
troops, use of air and sea power on a broader 
scale, and blockade of the China coast to 
keep war materials out. Even the British are 
talking as if the United States may be right 
in wanting a blockade, even though inter- 
ference with that profitable Hong Kong and 
Malaya trade with the enemy would be pain- 


ful indeed. The reaction to MacArthur's 
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ically impossible in this country. The ad- 
ministration, which twists and turns in re- 
sponse to goading by public opinion, has 
been surprised to learn how overwhelmingly 
the American people are opposed to appease- 
ment. In dismissal MacArthur has been of 
as great service to his country as he was as 
military leader and administrator of Japan. 


Equal Pay for Women 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LOUIS B. HELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 7, 1951 


Mr. HELLER. Mr. Speaker, I am in- 
troducing today a bill which aims to 
establish equal pay for equal work for 
the women of this country. It is my un- 
derstanding that similar bills have been 
introduced in previous Congresses, but 
‘unfortunately final and favorable action 


with withheld because of the misconcep- 


tion that these bills were particularly de- 
signed to help women specifically. 

A closer study of the problem will dis- 
close that this is not the case. It is a 
well-known fact that wage differentials 
in many of our industries are based pri- 
‘marily on sex. The existence of such 
wage differentials, whereby women 
workers doing the same or similar type of 
Work as men are paid less for no other 
reason than that they are women and 
can work for less, constitutes an inequity 
in our compensation standards and a 
discrimination against the women of this 
country because of their sex. 

Mr. Speaker, I submit that this unfair 
wage practice is also injurious to men, 
and it is harmful to the families and 
‘dependents of both male and female 
workers in many ways. Among these 
are the following: It is a cause for labor 
disputes, dissatisfaction, and unneces- 
¡sary rivalries; it is a mean for depress- 
ing wages for both men and women; it 
is utilized by unscrupulous employers to 
hire women to fill positions previously 
held by men for salaries. that are less 
than those paid to the men; it lowers 
the standard of living of all employees, 
whether male or female; it interferes 
with the maintenance of an adequate 
standard of living by the families and 
dependents of these employes; finally, 
the discrimination against women work- 
ers prevents the maximum utilization of 
our available labor resources which are 
so essential for full production in the 
present national emergency, as well as in 
peacetime. 

Department of Labor officials have 
been warning us that we are heading 
into a period when the labor market will 
become tight. We must, therefore, take 


the necessary measures to cope with that 
One of these 


situation when it arises. 5 
steps is to attract as many women as 
possible to enter into defense work, but 
how can you accomplish this success- 
fully when, upon entering such work, 
women discover that they are discrimi- 
nated against and underpaid in their 
work? 


v 


Women workers should be paid on the 
basis of their skills and the type of work 
they perform. Comparable work should 
be recognized and paid for, regardless of 
Sex. It is a matter of simple justice. It 
is a matter of fair employment treat- 
ment to women. The adoption of this 
bill will eliminate a gross injustice now 
practiced against women workers in this 
country, it will be beneficial to all work- 
ers, it will aid the fair employer main- 
tain his competitive position, it will help 
to strengthen our defense production 
program, and it will be an important step 
forward in furthering the process of 
American democracy. 


Universal Military Training and Service 
Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 7, 1951 


“Mr. TEAGUE. Mr. Speaker, today the 
Nation is considering an issue, the out- 
come of which will have a decisive influ- 
ence not only on the future of this coun- 
try, but that of the rest of the free world, 
too. The issue involves our security—in 
short, our ability to enforce peace or, 
failing in that, to wage a victorious war 
against any aggressor. In either case, 
we must have in existence a large mili- 
tary force. That is the fundamental 
reason why we are today considering a 
proposal for establishing universal mili- 
tary training in this country. 

The universal military training and 
service bill before the House of Repre- 
sentatives today has a long history dat- 
ing back to the very foundation of the 
Nation. George Washington, early in 
his Presidency, proposed a form of uni- 
versal military training. Since that 
time, as war has become increasingly 
more global and the United States a 
greater power in world affairs, the ad- 
visability of UMT has received more and 
more attention. During the past 30 
years, the subject has been exhaustively 
studied by various commissions and com- 
mittees. Since 1940, numerous hearings 
have been held and many bills offered 
in both the House and the Senate on 
UMT. Asa matter of fact, in every year 
of the last eight, opinion polls have 
shown the overwhelming sentiment of 
the people to be in favor of UMT. 

Now, we finally have before us a UMT 
bill which has a chance of becoming 
law. This bill is the result of a compro- 
mise between two different versions of 
UMT passed earlier this session by the 
Senate and by the House. It is not per- 
fect by any means; frankly, I have op- 
posed, and still do, several aspects of this 
bill. But, I will nonetheless vote for this 
bill, which represents almost 175 years 
of effort, in order to see the principle 
of UMT placed on our statute books at 
a time when it is, in my opinion, more 


necessary than it has ever been before 
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dismissal has made abject appeasement polit-- 


in all the years of our existence as a 
Nation. 
- We must face the facts. Weare living 


in a period of world tension when total 
< war, airborne and undeclared, could 


move in on us overnight. It is en- 
tirely possible that this strange war- 
peace situation, which never seems to go 
completely one way or the other, could 


_ continue for a generation. Thus, on the 


one hand, we must be prepared, mili- 
tarily, for the possibility of an all-out 
war tomorrow; on the other, we must be 
able to maintain such a state of pre- 
paredness indefinitely if necessary. 

What does this mean? It means, first, 
that we need an adequate armed force 
ready to take the field in hours—instead 
of taking months—with hundreds of 
thousands of men—where thousands 
used to do—in places the world around— 
instead of waiting at our own shores. 
The most critical moments in any future 
all-out war will be in the initial stages, 
and it is that thought which must guide 
our military preparedness program. At 
the same time, we must realize that if we 
kept our Nation in a state of military 
mobilization equal to that of Russia and 
her satellites, we could very well lose just 
that way of life which we are trying so 
hard to protect, not to mention the al- 
most unbearable strain on our economy 
due to the terrific costs involved. Sec- 
ondly, it means that to meet the de- 
mands of this situation, which could 
conceivably continue to exist for many 
years to come, we must submit to a great 
deal more Government regulation than 
we ordinarily like or feel justifiable. 
This runs very strongly against the grain 
of normal American life and tradition. 

Generally, the problem is to strike a 
delicate balance between Government re- 
striction and the freedom of the indi- 
vidual. To do this, we members of the 
Government must always remember that 
the United States is a democracy, that 
we are dealing with human beings, and 
that we still want a democracy at the 
end of the emergency, no matter how 
long it lasts. At the other end, every 
individual citizen must expect to make a 
certain amount of personal sacrifice so 
that, when sacrifice is necessary, it will 
then be given consciously and freely by 
an understanding American people. It 
has always been true that we, as a people, 
do best under those conditions. 

It is with these thoughts in mind that 
I approach the discussion of universal 
military training and its place in our 
military-preparedness program. Our 
most crucial problem in the prepared- 
ness picture is, as always, that of trained 
military manpower. For one thing, 
after a certain stage of mobilization is 
reached, the manpower needs of the 
military conflict with those of our 
civilian defense effort which is producing 
all the thousands of items without which 
an army cannot fight today. Then, there 
is always the question of who goes into 
the service and in what order of prior- 
ity. Up to this time in our history, the 
answer has depended almost directly on 
the seriousness of the situation at any 
particular moment. The point is now, 
however, it takes time to put together a 
complex, modern military machine, and, 
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with the unprecedented possibility of 
global, lightning warfare, we need to 
have ready and waiting a comparatively 
large military force which we must be 
prepared to maintain indefinitely. 

Basically, it simmers down to a choice 
between two possible courses of action: 
building a huge standing military force 
or the equivalent in a smaller standing 
army and in a large, trained civilian re- 
serve. In the light of the greater cost 
and of the greater personal sacrifice in- 
volved in maintaining a huge military 
machine, it is not difficult to decide which 
alternative is preferable: a smaller 
standing army, but one which is large 
enough to defend us if we are attacked 
and, at the same time, immediately 
strike back to throw the aggressor off 
balance while our Reserves were being 
quickly mobilized to take a rapid, full- 
scale offensive against the enemy. The 
difficulty is in making certain that the 
Reserve forces will be really trained and 
ready when the time comes rather than 
just part of a plan that sounds good on 
paper. Such a plan calls for a Reserve 
so well trained and so highly organized 
that a large part of it will be prepared 
to engage in combat missions within 1 
to 3 months after emergency mobiliza- 
tion—actually, a reserve so efficient that 
it is almost a standing military force on 
furlough. 

In spite of the fact that we have been 
following this combination standing 
army and reserve plan in our military 
preparedness program, I believe that we 
will all admit that we do not have a re- 
serve which has, by any stretch of the 
imagination, attained the high level of 
training and organization demanded by 
this plan. In other words, approximate- 
ly half of our security today is based on 
little more than a good deal of wishful 


thinking. 

The question is how do we repair this 
gap in our security? I understand that 
there is a Defense Department plan be- 
ing considered by the House Armed Serv- 
ices Committee for the complete reor- 
ganization of our Reserve program. I 
think that such a step would be a long 
stride in the proper direction. But, that 
is not the entire answer. The only 
method of obtaining the type of reserve 
we need is to build it slowly from the 
bottom up, like anything else. Start 
with the military A B C’s in a UMT pro- 
gram. UMT would create a large pool of 
young men trained in the military 
fundamentals from which, in turn, the 
reserve forces might draw their strength. 
It would then be the reserves’ job to pro- 
vide further training of a specialized 
nature and to organize and mold these 
UMT graduates into units. This, inci- 
dentally, would narrow considerably one 
of the great problems of all reserve units: 
trying to develop a training program 
which would take into account the ex- 
tremes of seasoned veterans and raw re- 
cruits. 

It stands to reason that unless the 
UMT program adopted is one which ac- 
tually affords real military training, it is 
valueless. On the other hand, if the pro- 
gram is not one which is tailored to fit 
the United States and its particular atti- 
tude on military matters, it will fail to 


retain the approval of the people. This 
would probably result in serious changes 
in the program and even absolute rejec- 
tion of the entire principle after a short 
period of operation. 

I believe that any UMT program which 
we expect to survive the test of time in 
the United States is going to have to 
recognize these principles: 

(a) The mechanics of the program 
must meet with the overwhelming ap- 
proval of the fathers and mothers of the 
country because they still feel a definite 
responsibility for youngsters who would 
be required to participate in it. To en- 
sure their support, the training must be 
conducted in such a fashion that inter- 
ruption of family life and the young- 
ster’s normal education or career is 
cut to a minimum. 

(b) UMT must be accepted by the 
American people as essentially a civil- 
jan responsibility and a civilian effort 
rather than military. This would mean 
control of UMT by civilians in practice 
as well as theory although the military 
would furnish such training as was 
necessary. 

(c) UMT must be democratic; that is, 
5 universal as possible in its applica- 

on. 

While most people who agree on the 
general desirability of UMT will endorse 
the foregoing, there is a wide range of 
opinion as to exactly what type of UMT 
program will actually fulfill those prin- 
ciples. For instance, April 5, 1951, I 
introduced a bill on UMT, H. R. 3558, 
which was the result of many people’s 
thinking and a process of evolution be- 
ginning in May 1947 with the Compton 
Commission Report on UMT. In es- 
sence, the bill provided that the average 
youngster would start UMT in his eight- 
eenth year, coinciding closely with high- 
school graduation. The training pro- 
gram aimed at the goal of the equivalent 
of 1 year’s active service through a com- 
bination of active and inactive duty 
training. The active duty was to consist 
of 4 months’ basic training which could 
be taken during the summer without 
serious interference with the normal 
pattern of the youngster’s life and edu- 
cation. After completing basic training, 
the trainee would have been required 
to select, and enter upon, any 1 of 10 
alternate programs, most of which in- 
volved various types of inactive duty 
training with the Reserves. This second 
portion of the program afforded as much 
freedom of choice and flexibility as pos- 
sible so that the youngster might have 
at least one program available which 
would fit in with his particular civilian 
plans for the future. This type of UMT 
program was something which I felt, and 
still do, that the American people would 
be willing to support for a long time to 
come. Unfortunately, I could not con- 
vince enough Members of its desirabil- 
ity to gain support for it. 

The UMT bill presently before us is 
the product of a House-Senate compro- 
mise among many diverse schools of 
thought on the subject and, as often 
happens in such cases, does not fully 
satisfy anyone. Fundamentally, it pro- 
vides that a predominately civilian com- 
mission will be established to control and 
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supervise a future, but as yet unsettled, 
UMT program which, if all goes right, 
will probably be initated when present 
draft service has been reduced or elimi- 
nated for youngsters in their eighteenth 
year. The commission is to recommend, 
in the near future, a definite UMT pro- 
gram to Congress, certain portions of 
which must be enacted into law before 
UMT becomes effective. Liability for 
UMT would begin at 18 and be for a 
period of 6 months’ basic training. 

As I said before, I do not thoroughly 
agree with this bill as it stands. For 
one thing, I think there has been enough 
prior commissions and hearings on UMT 
for Congress to have all the information 
necessary to enact a program once and 
for all without going about it by such a 
circuitous route and making double 
legislation necessary. Secondly, I do 
not think that UMT should have been 
tied in with, or made contingent upon, 
the draft. They are two separate types 
of military programs: the draft is a 
short-range and temporary plan to meet 
immediate needs while UMT is long- 
range and builds for the future. 
Thirdly, 6 months’ active duty is, in my 
opinion, not mandatory for basic train- 
ing; 4 months of intensive training 
would do just as well and could be com- 
pleted during the summer vacation 
period. Our educators have stated that 
they could adjust the school year to a 
4-month training period in the summer 
so that there would be no interruption 
of educational continuity due to UMT. 
I do not believe this would be possible, 
however, with a 6-month training period. 

Yet, in spite of these objections, I will 
vote for this bill in order to see the prin- 
ciple of UMT placed on our statute books 
at such a critical time. Ido hope, how- 
ever, that the commission will recom- 
mend a sound, acceptable UMT program 
to Congress which follows the principles 
I have outlined as nearly as possible. 

There is one point deserving of spe- 
cial emphasis and clarification, which 
has come up time and again in con- 
junction with the present bill, the ques- 
tion of 18-year-olds in our military pro- 
gram. There is no stronger advocate in 
the House of military training for 18- 
year-olds than I am. However, there 
is no one in the House more opposed to 
drafting 18-year-olds into our armed 
services than I am. 

Basically, two reasons have been giv- 
en for the necessity of drafting 18- 
year-olds: First, 18-year-olds are sup- 
posedly needed to build up the armed 
services and maintain them at the re- 
quired strength today; secondly, 18- 
year-olds make the best soldiers. 

I do not believe that the 18-year-olds 
are necessary at this time to build up 
the armed services. There are many, 
many other things that could be done 
within the present 19-to-26-year-old 
draft and the present reserve situation. 
I read the hearings on the present uni- 
versal military training and service bill 
from beginning to cnd; and nowhere 
was justification shown for the draft 
of 18-year-olds. For instance, at the 
time, out of approximately 8,000,000 
men registered under the 19-to-26- 
year-old draft law, only 2,900,000 were 
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veterans and exempt from the draft by 
law. Out of the remaining 5,100,000 eli- 
gible for the craft, less than 500,000 had 
been taken into the service at the time; 
that is, only 1 out of every 10 eligible 
nonveterans from 19 to 26 years had 
been drafted. 

Testimony revealed that 35 to 50 per- 
cent of the 19-to-26-year-olds referred 
to the Army by selective service boards 
for induction had, at various times, been 
rejected for physical and mental rea- 
sons in spite of the fact that General 
Hershey, Director of Selective Service, 
maintained that the rejection rate 
should not have exceeded approximate- 
ly 22 to 23 percent. Nobody can tell me 
that the young men of America who are 
in that age category have deteriorated 
to the point where every second or third 
one is not qualified physically or men- 
tally for some kind of duty with our 
Armed Forces. Thus, for these and 
many other reasons, I do not believe 
that from the point of view of man- 
power anywhere near adequate use of 
the 19-to-26-year-old age group, pres- 
ently eligible for the draft, is being 
made. 

The second reason given in support of 
the draft of 18-year-olds is that they 
make the best soldiers. I just know from 
personal experience that this is not true, 
and I think that any man who has had 
intimate experience with troops in com- 
bat will say the same thing. Recently I 
had a letter from a former company 
commander of mine in World War II 
who has been in Korea since the begin- 
ning of that action. He stated on this 
question: 

I agree with you on the question of the 
18-year-olds. In my opinion, I don’t think 
they are physically or mentally matured 
enough for combat. I think, and from my 
experience during the last war, the man be- 
tween 23 and 32 makes the best combat sol- 
dier. This might still be called a police ac- 
tion over here, but it is still a man's war. 


Here is what Gen. Robert L. Eichel- 
berger, one of our finest generals, had to 
say on this subject in his book, Our 
Jungle Road to Tokyo: 

The Seventy-seventh Division troops came 
mostly from New England and the Metropoli- 
tan New York area. The average age of the 
enlisted men was 32. Contrary to general 
belief, it is much easier to teach a group of 
serious and intelligent men to become sol- 
diers than it is to pound discipline into a 
group of careless and rowdy juveniles, And 
they may perform better in battle when 
matters of judgment come up. 


For that matter, the records bear out 
the fact that in the last war the Military 
Establishment itself did not accept per- 
sons 21 years of age or below as very re- 
sponsible individuals or the best soldiers, 
The fact that a soldier becomes a non- 
commissioned officer is usually an indi- 
cation that he either accepts responsi- 
bility or that the Armed Forces consider 
him capable of accepting responsibility, 
and, above all, that he is a good soldier. 
During World War II a survey was made 
of men in the Army and Air Force at the 
height of the war to try to discover 
something about the relationship be- 
tween age and noncommissioned-officer 
rank. The conclusion drawn from the 
study was that considering the fact that 
time served in the service was equal, 


“men of 21 and under were somewhat 
less likely to have become noncoms in 
either the AAF or the rest of the Army 
than older men.” I realize, of course, 
that some 18-year-olds have made excel- 
lent soldiers; I have seen individual 
cases where that was true. However, I 
am speaking of the general rule here, 
which is what we must work with. 

Aside from soldiering, there is nothing 
in our way of life that would support the 
whole basic idea that 18-year-olds are 
ready to accept the full moral, mental, 
and physical responsibilities which at- 
tend life in the regular services. Our 
very customs, laws, and entire social 
structure tend to indicate that 18 is not 
considered an age of maturity or respon- 
sibility in the United States. In the final 
analysis, to me it is a sin to even think 
of sending 18-year-olds into combat. 

It is for these reasons that I intro- 
duced an amendment, which is a part of 
the bill presently before us, to require 
local draft boards to induct the available 
19-to-26-year-olds before they start in- 
ducting 18-year-olds—and, then, those 
nearest their nineteenth birthday. As 
much as possible, that will defer the 
draft of 18-year-olds until some kind of 
actual manpower need can be shown for 
their services. As I understand it, even 
under the rather loose draft conditions 
prevailing now in the 19-to-26-year-old 
age group, it will be 2 years in most cases 
before they get around to the 18-year- 
olds in local draft board areas. I hope 
by that time that the Korean conflict 
will be over and UMT will be in operation 
to train our 18-year-olds instead of the 
draft taking them into the service and 
combat. 

In closing, I would like to say a word 
to the opponents of UMT. UMT is a 
long-range program of military insur- 
ance for our security; and I do not be- 
lieve that UMT, properly conducted, 
necessarily breeds militarism or war any 
more than a life-insurance policy brings 
about sickness or death. There was 
certainly no evidence that our returned 
veterans have ever wanted war or were 
eager to continue military life; it has 
always been quite the other way around. 
UMT, as the foundation of a good Re- 
serve program, can cut our security costs 
considerably in both terms of money and 
personal sacrifice. It is neither un- 
democratic nor un-American if it ex- 
presses the will of the majority of the 
American people, and if we accept as 
one of the fundamental principles of 
democracy that every citizen owes serv- 
ice to his country in a time of need and 
must be prepared to assume that ob- 
ligation. Admittedly, to a certain de- 
gree, there will be some disruption of 
normal life and some sacrifice will be 
involved, but nothing compared to what 
might be suffered if Russia catches us 
unprepared, Nothing has more value 
these days than freedom and the right 
to continue our American way of life, 
And, in the final analysis, anything that 
makes our youngsters mentally, physi- 
cally, and morally stronger, and thus 
better able to defend these values, is 
good military training. It is not too 
well known that the Boy Scout move- 
ment was started by a retired British 
Army officer as preparation of English 
youngsters for military service. 
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National Catholic Welfare Conference 
Release on Federal World Government 
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OF 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 7, 1951 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
include in the Appendix of the RECORD 
a statement by Father R. A. McGowan, 
director of the Social Action Department 
of the National Catholic Welfare Confer- 
ence, which analyzes the historic state- 
ment made by Pope Pius XII on the sub- 
ject of World Federalism. The dis- 
course of the Pope was delivered to dele- 
gates to the Rome Congress of the World 
Movement for Federal World Govern- 
ment, comprising delegates from coun- 
tries all over the world, the participating 
organization from the United States 
being United World Federalists, Inc. 

The statement follows: 


FUNDAMENTAL CRITICISM OF MopERN ECONOMIC 
LIFE CONTAINED IN PopE’s TALK TO WORLD 
FEDERALISTS, SAYS ANALYST 


(By Rev. R. A. McGowan, director, Social 
Action Department, NCWC) 


The full text of His Holiness Pope Pius 
XII's address to the convention of the World 
Federalists makes no change in the impres- 
sion gained from the first news story except 
that a final paragraph urges those who be- 
lieve in a world governmental organization 
to go on with their work and gives them 
and the work his blessing. This was to be 
assumed in the first story but is clear now. 

There, as now in the full text, it was clear 
that no blanket endorsement of every form 
of world government is intended. But cer- 
tainly the idea of a world government on a 
federalist basis is strongly endorsed. And 
certainly if there is no blanket endorsement 
of the particular organization that the pon- 
tiff was talking to, he praised their efforts. 
But for that matter he would give no formal 
approval to an organization of, for example, 
scientists or a labor union. That is to be 
expected. 

“After all the trials of the past and present 
would one dare to consider today’s resources 
and methods of government and politics as 
sufficient?” the Pope said. “In reality it is 
impossible to solve the problem of world 
political organization without being ready 
to depart at times from the beaten track, 
without appealing to the experience of his- 
tory, to a sane social philosophy and also to 
creative imagination.” 

These are strong words. The United Na- 
tions, as now constituted, is not enough, 

The organization he was speaking to, the 
Holy Father said, believes in federalism, and 
he called the opposite idea in world govern- 
ment “a mechanical unitarism” in which 
persons and peoples are, without regard for 
differences, merged in one single govern- 
mental entity. This he opposed. 

The Pope then went on to speak of three 
other difficulties that are allied to this. One 
is making simple majority vote the rule in 
government without regard for the family or 
the industrial community or professional 
community that a person belongs to. 

A second is the dominance of mere cost 
of production over the location of industry 
and labor and the dominance of the class 
division of economic life over the rule of the 
unity of whole industries. 

A third is an anarchic freedom divorced 
from objective truth and from basic rules. 
He added “especially in education.” 
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The first of these difficulties—the suprem- 
acy of the simple majority—does not bother 
the Americans among the World Federalists, 
because they are accustomed to constitu- 
tional and judicial restrictions upon major- 
ity vote and because they are trying to work 
out the weighted voting of countries in a 
limited world government. 

I think most of them would go along, 
theoretically, if not in practice, with the 
idea that freedom has to be restrained by 
truth, although, no doubt, many of them 
are more like pragmatists than believers in 
a natural law—like a great many Americans 
who are not world federalists at all or who 
are even opposed to world federalism. 

The Pope, however, said something very 
briefly that I think went over the heads of 
a great many people. It has not so much in 
connection with world federalism as with 
the economic practices of any world govern- 
mental organization—as indeed it does with 
the United Nations, or point 4, or ordinary 
world trade, or investment or domestic eco- 
nomic life. 

It was a fundamental criticism of modern 
economic life couched in less than a hun- 
dred words. It was an appeal for an or- 
ganic unity among producers, and he said 
that such an organic unity could not exist 
if mere cost of production determined where 
industry was to be located and labor placed 
and if the class divisions between owners 
and workers divided the people of an indus- 
try, instead of a natural cooperation existing 
among them. 

Of course, this goes back to Leo XIII and 
Pius XI and to Pius XII's repeated state- 
ments about the obligation of organized 
industries and professions to put morality 
into economic life. I think that most lis- 
teners to Pope Pius XII or readers of his 
words took those words in favor of world 
federalism, his words about no dominance of 
simple majorities and his words against an 
anarchic freedom much as they stood, and 
his words, too, against a world government 
that did not allow for federalism. But, I 
think, they do not understand that economic 

ph. 

What is implied, however, is the incorpora- 
tion in some f of economic non- 
government organizations in whatever fed- 
eral world government is established. 

But don’t mistake the fact. The Pope is 
for world federalism, and he wants us to 
work on the best form. It is a world federal 
government along with national rights, per- 
sonal and family rights, rights of organized 
industries and professions and the restric- 
tions on simple majority rule. 


Point 4 
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HON. JOHN JARMAN 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 7, 1951 


Mr. JARMAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
include the following excerpt from a 
broadcast by Eric Sevareid on the Co- 
lumbia Broadcasting System on May 28, 
1951: 

Two years ago last January the newly 
sworn in President outlined a long-range 
program of action for America in this disin- 
tegrating world. His fourth point was a pro- 
gram for helping poor and backward peoples 


to increase the meager fruits of their own 
soils and waters. For the initiated in many 
lands who understood what could be done 
with American help, the point 4 program 
was electrifying news, as exciting for the 
darker regions of the world as the Harvard 
speech suggesting the Marshall plan was for 
Western Europe. But the months went by, 
and point 4, bogged in bureaucratic disagree- 
ments and congressional indifference, almost 
died on the vine. Since last fall it has been 
operating on a small budget of $34,000,000 
under the guidance of Oklahoma’s agricul- 
tural prophet, Dr. Bennett, the man with 
the mind of a dreaming pioneer and the 
hard, practical touch of the dirt farmer that 
he was. 

As things stand today, the new point 4 
appropriation lies somewhere diffused and 
melted down in the general over-all request 
for $8,500,000,000 for all foreign aid, eco- 
nomic and military, which the President put 
up to Congress on Thursday. The fear is 
that point 4 may be simply lost in the con- 
gressional scrimmage, the one line of our 
foreign policy that is most truly reprosenta- 
tive of the American genius, and in the long 
run perhaps better calculated to disarm 
world communism than all our verbal propa- 
ganda and all our military weapons. 

Already, on a financial shoestring, great 
works are in progress. We have contracts 
now with 32 countries. A few technicians, 
a little better seed, a better plow and har- 
row—simple contributions can work a major 
revolution for plenty. 

With a hundred men in India comparable 
to the county agents that every American 
farmer knows, Dr. Bennett is convinced the 
food production of India can be raised 10 
percent in three short years. 

In Iran he hopes to have his projects 
going in 700 farm villages. Already new 
seed is arriving, for planes are spraying 
thousands of acres of crops to destroy the 
locusts that help keep Iranian food pro- 
duction low. 

In Central America food crops rot away 
in the tropical heat and dampness for lack 
of modern grain elevators. The enormous 
fishing possibilities off the coast of Peru 
are not well exploited simply because cold 
storage is lacking. 

American survey parties are studying the 
arid region between the Tigris and Euphrates 
in the Middle East. Once, in Roman times, 
irrigation systems there supported 10,000,000 
people in a green and pleasant land. Along 
the western edge of Saudi Arabia from Jidda 
to the borders of Yemen, now empty moun- 
tains, 7,000,000 people flourished centuries 
ago. American engineers are studying the 
remains of the old Roman dams that made 
that possible. What took the Romans cen- 
turies to do we can do in a few short years, 

America cannot feed the world, but Amer- 
icans can teach the world to feed itself. 
It can do this in a hundred hungry places 
for less money than we will now loan India 
to help her scrape through one limited 
famine. Even in purely selfish business 
terms this approach makes the hardest kind 
of practical sense for this reason: That 45 
percent of our imports now—things we have 
to have—come from these underdeveloped 
areas—tin, rubber, coffee, bauxite, manga- 
nese, and so on. Fifty-seven percent of our 
exports go to these regions. If we can show 
these people how to eat and live better 
and longer, their production of the things 
we must have will be greatly increased, their 
consumption of the things we sell will be 
greatly increased. The original American 
contribution in money is tiny compared 
to the cost of one army division. The 
return to us and to the cause of peace and 
order can be prodigious. And it is a little 
hard to see how anybody can lose in this 
except the masters of the Kremlin. 
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Bernard M. Baruch Urges Extension and 
Strengthening of the Defense Produc- 
tion Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK i 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 7, 1951 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the views 
and opinions of elder statesman, Bernard 
M. Baruch, have always been accorded 
the utmost respect and attention because 
they have never been prompted by self- 
interest. Having that in mind I tele- 
graphed him on June 4, 1951, as follows: 


JUNE 4, 1951. 
Hon. BERNARD BARUCH, 
New York, N. Y.: 

House Banking and Currency Committee 
expects to conclude public hearings on 
amendments to the Defense Production Act. 
Thus far we have no expression of your 
views on this very important measure. I 
have always respected your opinions because 
they have always been in the best interests 
of the country. I will appreciate your send- 
ing me for use before the committee your 
views on this bill, with particular reference 
to the following: (1) Should the existing 
law be continued and, if so, for how long? 
(2) If it should be continued, should the law 
be strengthened and, if so, in what manner? 
(3) Should all authority under the law be 
vested in the President with power of dele- 
gation, or should specific agencies of Govern- 
ment be named or created to administer the 
law? (4) If you recommend credit control 
should that be selective credit control, or 
should it include consumer, real estate, bank, 
and commercial credit? (5) If you recom- 
mend price controls should they include live- 
stock and meat? (6) If you recommend rent 
controls should they include the right to re- 
control decontrolled areas if those areas are 
again designated as defense areas? (7) Any 
other comment you care to make. 

Kindest regards, 
ABRAHAM J. MULTER, 
Member of Congress. 


He very kindly and completely an- 
swered my queries by letter of June 6, 
1951, as follows: 


New York, N. Y., June 6, 1951. 
Hon. ABRAHAM J. MULTER, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Mutter: In reply to your tele- 
gram, I haven’t offered my views on the re- 
newal of the Defense Production Act because 
I wasn't asked for those views. The an- 
swers to the questions you raise are: 

1. Yes; absolutely, yes. The existing law 
should be extended for at least a year and 
preferably two. Our last, best hope for 
averting another world war lies in getting 
stronger militarily without delay. We have 
hardly begun to rearm. We cannot strength- 
en our defenses as quickly as we must 
without effective control over the entire 
economy, so that all our resources make the 
maximum contribution to the defense. 

2. The law should be strengthened by 
eliminating all favoritism and exemptions 
to any and all individuals and groups, With 
our young men fighting and dying in Korea, 
why is so little asked of profits and prop- 
erty? Neither we nor our allies are doing 
enough. immensely more is required of all 
of us if we are to juctify our own survival. 
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This requires not only a stronger law but 
greater courage in administration. 

3. To the President. 

4. Regarding credit controls, all types 
should be authorized to be exercised as 
needed and as part of the over-all general 
mobilization. 

5. Yes; and over all other foods and any- 
thing else now left free to run wild. One 
man's price is another man’s cost. Whether 
it is meat or anything else, that is brought 
under a ceiling, you must also control the 
wages and costs going into that production, 
Nor can you stabilize wages without a ceil- 
ing on all essential living costs. To stop 
inflation, action must be taken across the 
whole economy, over all prices, all wages, 
all rents, all costs. Adjustment should 
then be made as defense needs justify and 
to correct inequities. But first the line of 
stabilization must be drawn across the Na- 
tion, covering all segments of society with 
special privilege to none. That should have 
been done as soon as the Korean war broke 
out. 

6. Yes; but with provision for clearly 
justifiable increases. 

7. Price, rent, and wage control cannot 
stand alone. They must be part of an over- 
all mobilization which systematically re- 
duces the pressures of unnecessary demand 
wherever possible while increasing the avail- 
able production of all essentials wherever 
possible. This requires the vigorous use of 
the priority power to insure that first things 
come first through the entire economy; that 
taxes be greatly increased and all unneces- 
sary spending ended. All proposed issues of 
new securities should be screened to put off 
what can be postponed; the basis of assist- 
ance to other countries should be reorganized 
so that all grants and loans are weighed in 
terms of the material resources involved and 
not simply to release more money which en- 
courages other nations to compete in driv- 
ing up the prices of limited quantities of raw 
materials, 

If we were at peace I would be in the fore- 
front opposing Government controls. But 
we are not at peace. The free workings of 
supply and demand require time to adjust 
themselves. Today time is too precious. The 
time we have to grow stronger is being 
bought for us by our brave troops fighting 
in Korea. What are we doing with that time, 
already so weighted with blood and suffering? 

Once we have balanced Russia’s rearma- 
ment, we will be able to relax Government 
controls. Until our defenses are effective, 
‘we dare not. 

Neglect and procrastination have made the. 
problem more difficult. The experience of 
the last two wars taught that at the very 
outset of the emergency, prompt action 
should be taken to bring the economy under 
control, As you know I urged that this be 
done when the Korean fighting started. In- 
stead the economy was allowed to get out of 
control and ever since we have had a frantic 
scramble to recover an equilibrium that 
should never have been lost. 

Injustices have resulted. Grave malad- 
justments have developed. These should be 
corrected through orderly means within the 
frame of a general stabilization. 

The solution does not lie in exempting this 
group or that individual. What will it gain 
the farmer, or the worker, or the business- 
man, or any of the other segments of so- 
ciety if they are given a little more only to 
have that canceled out by rising prices and 
by the destruction of savings of every form? 

And what of the millions on fixed incomes 
like teachers, nurses, policemen, firemen, all 
civil servants, and the white-collar workers 
generally, who are being ground between 
rising prices and higher taxes. 

The issue is the national interest or the 
selfish interest. 

Sincerely yours, 
BERNARD M. BARUCH, 


Mr. Speaker, I commend his thoughts 
on this highly important subject to the 
entire Congress. 


Economy Wave Goes Too Far 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 7, 1951 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following article by Roscoe 
Fleming, from the Denver Post of May 
23, 1951: 


New CABAL IMPERILS WEST'S GROWTH AGAIN— 
Economy Wave Gores Too Far 
(By Roscoe Fleming) 

Remember the undear, undead days of 
1947, when the Republicans briefly took 
charge of Congress? Senator Tarr was 
quoted then as opposing any more regional 
development—it might compete with the 
northeastern financial-industrial overlord- 
ship. And Mr. Taser, in the House, called 
resulting western protests “only the squeal of 
a stuck pig.” Those days are back. A cabal 
of Republicans and southern Democrats is 
slitting the throat of western development 
and progress in the name of economy. 

But they are striking at the bone and 
muscle of the growing Nation, rather than 
at the fat. They are slicing where a blind 
man could see that we need to build instead. 
Their economy threatens to cost us, our chil- 
dren and our children’s children dearly. 

Take the West’s immense resource of water 
power, for example. This is a national heri- 
tage. It should be used for all people as 
nearly as possible. This is the only justifica- 
tion for spending billions of dollars of the 
people’s money on its development. 

The laws are now written so that its bene- 
fits must go as directly to the ultimate user 
as possible. That's right. But the monster 
private utility corporations that dominate 
too many States in the West have never liked 
this. t 

Spending your money and mine in lobby- 
ing against us, they have always worked to 
get control by hook or by crook of the great 
national rivers of the West, to divert the 
benefits into the private coffers of the power 
companies and the profits of their eastern 
stockholders, rather than, as now, having the 
Government use the money from water power 
to build the rest of the great western rec- 
lamation program. 

Water power is the Hercules whose mighty 
muscles will build the western economy—if 
allowed. But if the cabal has its way, it 
won’t be allowed. 

Oscar L. Chapman said in Denver, Monday, 
that if the Keating amendment—by a Re- 
publican Congressman from New York— 
sticks in the Senate, why, reclamation de- 
velopment of the West is ended. This amend- 
ment would prohibit further public power 
development at Bureau of Reclamation 
Dams, 

This means that we would build the dams 
with our money, but only the great private- 
power monopolies, one to a region, would 
get the power. We would be helpless. We 
would give our power on their terms. They 
would get the profit. We would hold the 
sack. 

Cngressman WAYNE ASPINALL has analyzed 
the votes by which the private-power bi- 
partisan cabal put over this and other false 
economies. The results are fascinating, in 


a morbid sort of way. 
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In the South, with 133 House Democrats 
and 13 Republicans, he found 58 Democrats 
for the West, 5 against it; 1 Republican for 
the West, 12 against it. 

In the Northeast, out of 49 Democrats and 
71 Republicans, 39 Democrats supported the 
West but only 2 Republicans—out of 71. 

In our neighboring great plains area, 25 
out of 27 Democrats supported the West, but 
70 out of 76 Republicans helped to cut its 
throat in behalf of the private power com- 

anies. 

Even in the West itself, 19 out of 22 Demo- 
crats supported its development, but only 
12 out of 41 Republicans. The latter voted 
against their own region. 

An all-western earthquake would be less 
of a disaster to the West than the election 
in 1952 of Mr. Tart or any like-minded, pa- 
rochial, provincial advocate of continuing 
to use the West as a colonial adjunct to east- 
ern overlordship, 


Cattle Roll-Backs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD H. REES 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 7, 1951 


Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, 
the recent order of the Office of Price 
Stabilization directing the roll-back on 
the price of cattle, together with regu- 
lations attached thereto, is of interest 
to the Members of this Congress. The 
general effects of this order have in 
many places been misunderstood. 

I am including herewith a forthright 
statement from one of the big operators 
in the cattle-feeding business in my im- 
mediate community. For a number of 
years Mr. E. T. Anderson has produced 
thousands of tons of beef each year. He 
should know whereof he speaks on this 
subject matter, This statement ap- 
peared in today’s issue of the Washing- 
ton Post, and in reply to an editorial 
in a recent issue of this newspaper: 

CATTLE ROLL-BACKS 


It was with some dismay that I read your 
May 28 editorial, Cattle Roll-Backs. 

First, let us recognize the difference be- 
tween a price freeze and a roll-back. On 
January 1 we had some 84,000,000 head of 
cattle in this country, representing a value 
of $13,500,000,000 owned by millions of peo- 
ple many of whom have invested in cattle. 
Many owners operate on borrowed capital 
running up to 80 percent of the value of the 
cattle securing the loan. 

We are confronted with an arbitrary roll- 
back of 19 percent. No sound logic could 
maintain that a roll-back of this kind will 
not hurt practically all livestock producers, 

Mr. Johnston refers to this roll-back as an 
experiment. According to this, the live- 
stock producers are going to be used as a 
guinea pig. We strenuously object to this for 
several reasons: 

1. The production of cattle and the 
processing and the distribution of the vari- 
ous grades of beef are the most intricate of 
any commodity anyone can name. 

2. This experiment will cost a lot of money 
without increasing the supply of beef 1 
pound. Most likely it will have a tendency 
to reduce the supply. 

3. Parity should not be recognized now in 
the cost of producing beef. The parity base 
was established during a period when a large 
number of cattle were produced on free 
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range, which of late years has been taken 
out of the picture. 

4. Beef is still reasonably cheap based on 
the payroll of the average consumer. We out 
here put in more hours with less pay than 
the average consumer is willing to do, which 
is one reason why beef can be produced even 
at the present prices. 

E. T. ANDERSON, 
President, Anderson Cattle Co., Inc. 
EMPORIA, KANS. 


Reserve Release Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 7, 1951 


Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
;oRrD, I include the following statement 
from the Department of Defense: 


MILITARY SERVICES ANNOUNCE PLANS FOR RE- 
LEASING RESERVISTS ON ACTIVE DUTY 


The House Subcommittee on Reserve Af- 
fairs, chaired by Representative OVERTON 
Brooks, today announced the plans, re- 
ceived from the Department of Defense, of 
the military services for releasing reservists 
now on active duty. 

The plans vary in detail, due to organiza- 
tional differences in the military services, but 
all are designed to insure the prompt re- 
lease as soon as practicable of reservists who 
served in World War II, particularly those 
ordered into active service from an inactive 
status, 

The plans follow: 


ARMY 


The Army plans to start releasing this 
September enlisted reservists who were or- 
dered into active military service as indi- 
viduals from a nonpay status in the Inac- 
tive and Volunteer Reserves. 

The Army emphasized that the speed with 
which these and, later, the other reservists 
can be released is dependent upon military 
requirements in Korea and elsewhere and 
the availability of trained replacements for 
their relief. 

As the first step, all enlisted reservists or- 
dered into active military service as indi- 
viduals from the Inactive and Volunteer Re- 
serves who were granted a delay and who 
have not yet reported to active duty will 
not now be required to serve. Necessary ac- 
tion to rescind their orders will be taken by 
the Army. This action was taken in order 
to avoid ordering individuals to active duty 
for a short period of time since the Army 
plans to start releasing inactive enlisted re- 
servists from active duty by September. 

The Army's action affects only those mem- 
bers of the Enlisted Reserve Corps ordered 
to active military service as individuals un- 
der any of the Department of the Army re- 
call programs. This canceling of orders does 
not apply to members of units of the Active 
Reserve and National Guard. 

However, the Army will continue to ac- 
cept incividual enlisted reservists who vol- 
unteer for 21 months active military service. 

The general criteria under which the en- 
listed reservist will be released is subject to 
local conditions. Maintenance of the ef- 
ficiency and effectiveness of units is of ut- 
most importance. Within these limitations, 
consideration will be given to veterans of 
World War II, using broad criteria which 
will include length of service on current 
tour, number of dependents, and age of the 
individual. 


The return of inactive enlisted reservists 
from Korea for release under this plan will 
necessarily be correlated with the rotation 
of combat personnel from that area. 


NAVY 


In July the Navy will begin releasing en- 
listed Volunteer Reservists who were re- 
called to active duty from a nonpay drill 
status. Initially about 1,000 of these reser- 
vists will be released monthly. 

By October the release rate will approxi- 
mate 6,000 monthly, about a third of whom 
will be Organized Reservists, and the re- 
mainder Volunteer Reservists. 

Personnel to be released, the Navy em- 
phasized, will be those whose particular 
skills can be spared. 

The Navy needs the service of its Reserve 
officers and they will generally be required 
to serve a minimum period of 21 months. 
Thus, a release program for Naval Reserve of- 
ficers will not go into effect before April 1952. 

Determination of when a reservist is to be 
released is based on the essentiality of his 
particular skill, whether he was in a drill- 
pay reserve status when recalled, and 
whether or not he is a veteran of World 
War II. 

AIR FORCE 


Airmen ordered to extended active duty 
from the Volunteer Reserve will be afforded 
the opportunity to elect relief from active 
duty after 12 months of service while Re- 
serve officers ordered to active duty from the 
Volunteer Reserve since June 25, 1950, may 
be required to serve a minimum of 21 
months. 

Air National Guard and Organized Reserve 
airmen ordered to active military service may 
obtain their release upon completion of 21 
months active service or upon the termina- 
tion of their enlistments plus the 1-year ex- 
tension as required by Public Law 624, 
whichever is earlier. 

This program is subject to change if the 
world situation so requires. 

The release program was outlined as fol- 
lows: 

Airmen called from the Volunteer Reserve 
may upon their request: 

1. Be relieved from active duty upon com- 
pletion of 12 months of active service in 
their present tour; 

2. Continue on active duty in their pres- 
ent tour for a total of 21 months; or 

3. Reenlist in their present grade in the 
Regular Air Force for 3 or more years. 

Reserve officers ordered to active duty from 
the Volunteer Reserve since June 25, 1950, 
may upon their request: 

1. Be released from active duty as soon as 
military requirements permit but no later 
than upon completion of 21 months of ac- 
tive service on their present tour. 

2. Be authorized to continue on active 
duty for an indefinite period. 

ROTC graduates reporting for active duty 
for a 24-month tour will be released on its 
completion, if they so desire. 


MARINE CORPS 


The Marine Corps plans to permit the re- 
lease from active duty of essentially all of 
its reservists who so desire by June 30, 1952. 
This will involve some 5,400 officers and 
58.500 enlisted members of the Volunteer and 
Organized Marine Corps Reserve. 

Top priority for release will go to World 
War II veterans. Second will come the non- 
veterans who were serving in the Reserve 
prior to the Korean fighting; and third, 
those who voluntarily joined the Reserve for 
immediate assignment to extended active 
duty since the outbreak of the Korean fight- 
ing. Within each priority personnel will be 
released on a “first in, first out“ basis. 

Veterans are those who served in the 
armed services of the United States or its 
allies for 90 days or more between December 
7, 1941, and September 2, 1945; for 12 months 
or more between September 16, 1940, and 
June 24, 1948; or for 3 years or more prior 
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to July 1, 1951. Also included in the top 
priority are enlisted personnel who will be 
26 years of age or more before July 1, 1951. 

The first implementing directive specify- 
ing which reservists are to be released dur- 
— June 1951 will go to the field about mid- 

ay. 

Second lieutenants and nonveteran of- 
ficers are excepted from the above priority 
categories. Due to urgent needs for junior 
officers, and to complete a minimum of train- 
ing, all of these will be retained on active 
duty for 21 months. 

Local commanding officers have been 
granted authority to approve requests from 
enlisted reservists to remain on active duty 
beyond their normal release dates. Each 
reservist may chocce the months of his re- 
lease to complete a tour of between 21 and 
36 months on extended active duty. 

On April 29 the Marine Corps announced 
& program whereby qualified enlisted reserv- 
ists may join the Regular Marine Corps 
without loss of rank or precedence. Due to 
uncertainty over the future regular officer 
strength of the Marine Corps, no such inte- 
gration program for Reserve officers can be 
offered at this time, Reserve officers desir- 
ing to remain on extended active duty may 
request an extension specifying the month 
they desire release, for a total tour of be- 
mae 21 and 36 months on extended active 

uty. 

In order to make planning information 
available, all requests for retention on active 
duty beyond normal release dates must be 
made before July 1, 1951. 

Reserve officers attending formal schools 
normally will be retained until completion of 
their studies. Enlisted reservists may re- 
quest to remain on active duty to finish such 
courses. 


Universal Military Training 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE OUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 7, 1951 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I include an 
excerpt from the Boston Herald relative 
to the resolution of the Congress of 
Catholic Women universal military 
training. 

It is significant that this great reli- 
gious and spiritual organization, com- 
prised of fine, outstanding American 
women, should take a position against 
the permanent militarization of the 
United States. 

The excerpt follows: 

Diocese WOMEN OPprposE UMT—RESOLUTIONS 
VOTED BY CATHOLIC WOMEN 

WORCESTER, May 5—Some 3,500 women, 
concluding the first diocesan congress of 
Catholic women, today passed resolutions op- 
posing universal military tarining, pledging 
their support to community programs, and 
asking strict enforcement of the laws against 
perjury. 

Bishop John J. Wright celebrated a pon- 
tifical mass in the Memorial Auditorium to 
open the second day of the Congress. 

“As practical corollaries of the Pope’s 
peace principles,” one of the resolutions read, 
“we ask vigilance against legislation which 
would turn emergency armament programs, 
military conscription of youth and like tem- 
porary necessities into permanent pattern 
of life.” 
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Ending the War at the Thirty-eighth 
Parallel 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON, W. F. NORRELL 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 7, 1951 


Mr. NORRELL, Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following editorial from 
the Arkansas Gazette of June 5, 1951: 


ENDING THE WAR AT THE THIRTY-EIGHTH 
- PARALLEL 


There is a strong and very understandable 
tendency on the part of the U. N. leaders to- 
ward ending the Korean war by re-establish- 
ing the thirty-eighth parallel as the official 
north-south border and agreeing to stay on 
our side of it. The Communist casualties in 
this conflict have been heavy so far—tremen- 
dous infact. In some cases they have been 
as high as 100 to one. Yet such is the char- 
acter not only of our own nation but of 
virtually all the others who have joined us 
to fight for freedom that this one casualty 
makes it well worth our while to end the 
fighting, if necessary, by compromise. 

But is it the real course of wisdom to stop 
arbitrarily at the parallel and thereby re- 
store to the badly beaten Korean Commu- 
nists the 48,191 square miles and the 9,170,000 
people they controlled before they invaded 
the southern provinces? It seems to us that 
such a move could be construed as a Com- 
munist victory in a way; they will have lost 
nothing but human lives, which up to a 
point they are not concerned with, and will 
have retained all the area they had before, 
They will have gained this much in the face 
of defeat. We shall have restored their 
country to the South Koreans but gained 
nothing beyond that except to prove to our- 
selves and to the world that we are ready 
to fulfill our high obligation in resistance 
to Communist aggression. 

The truth of the matter is that the thirty- 
eighth parallel is an artificial border which 
has its basis solely in the Mercator projec- 
tion—there is no justification whatever for 
it in logic. It was set up as a temporary 
boundary to delineate American and Russian 
areas of occupation. Through Communist 
insistence (the Reds have never recognized 
the Republic of Korea elections) it has re- 
mained, And this is what it has done, ac- 
cording to “Korea Today,” the late George 
M. McCune’s minutely detailed report: 

“Divided in two at the thirty-eighth par- 
allel neither part [of the country] could by 
itself demonstrate convincing potentialities 
for economic independence. Since the 38- 
degree line was not only without any topo- 
graphic basis, but also without any founde- 
tion in previous political and economic fact 
as well, the division amounted in reality to 
the vivisection of Korea. The line cut across 
provinces, counties, even towns. One dra- 
matic effect of the economic division of 
Korea caused by this boundary was the bi- 
section of the Haeju industrial area on the 
Ongjin Peninsula. The utility of this new 
Japanese development for either zone was 
largely negated when the survey revealed 
that port facilities were located in one zone 
and factories in the other. This was only 
a conspicuous manifestation of the much 
broader meaning of the division in Korea.” 

The United Nations Temporary Commis- 
sion on Korea made it clear from the start 
that the thirty-eighth parallel was not to be- 
come a formal border dividing two countries. 
Ther> has never been any real question about 
t-n U. N. aim at uniting the entire nation. 
Aw.ctiedly it might be impractical to push 


the Red Chinese all the way back into their 
sanctuary and keep them there. There has 
been some speculation that it might bring 
Russia in. But it should be remembered 
that Russia did not come in the first time 
U. N. troops reached the Yalu River. In any 
event, some No Man’s Land could be estab- 
lished in Korea’s far north into which the 
U. N. would not go. But it should not begin 
at the thirty-eighth parallel. 


Rent Control Should Not Penalize 
Property Owners 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON L. McDONOUGH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 7, 1951 


Mr. MCDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, the 
question of whether or not rent control 
should be continued is of the utmost im- 
portance to thousands upon thousands 
of small-property owners throughout 
our Nation. These people who have in- 
vested their money in real estate have 
been burdened with rent control which 
has kept the price of rental housing low 
at a time when other prices have risen 
substantially. 

The property owner today is surely 
entitled to relief. Rent control has be- 
come a device by means of which the 
landowner has been forced to receive a 
reduced income while the tenant bene- 
fited through a low rental rate. The 
landowner has had no incentive to main- 
tain his property and in many instances 
has not received a financial return on 
his investment sufficient to make needed 
pi gi and improvements in his prop- 
erty. 

Property owners are entitled to a fair 
return on their investment, and they 
must be permitted to rent their property 
for a fair price. The following article 
by Robert L. Bunting discusses the rent- 
control problem and suggests a possible 
solution: 


RENT CONTROL SHOULD Nor PENALIZE INVES- 
TORS FOR OWNING REAL ESTATE 


(By Robert L. Bunting) 

Last December the lame-duck Congress 
granted another stay of execution to the 
Housing and Rent Act of 1947, as amended. 
It did so by moving forward the automatic 
expiration date of rent controls from Decem- 
ber 31, 1950, to March 31, 1951. The idea was 
to keep the control machinery intact long 
enough to permit a comprehensive review of 
the rental situation by the new Congress. 
However, since no action had been taken by 
the middle of March, Congress granted 
another temporary extension through June 
30, 1951. 

At the present time less than one-half of 
the approximately 15,000,000 rental units 
which were controlled in 1947 remain under 
Federal control. The other units have been 
decontrolled entirely, except for those which 
were turned over to State control agencies. 

There has been much dispute as to whether 
or not these “liberated” areas should be re- 
controlled. Equally controversial is the ques- 
tion of extending the coverage of the law 
so as to have it include units built in the 
postwar period. The real problem, however, 
is what is to be done about the units which 
are under Federal control now, 
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The problem is acute because rent prices 
have not been permitted to respond to market 
forces for almost 10 years. The result has 
been, according to figures compiled by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, that the increase 
in rental prices is far behind the rise which 
has occurred in other important items of 
consumer expenditure. Would it be just or 
economically wise to subject owners of real 
estate to a continued freeze at prevailing 
prices? 

The answer to the above question is “No.” 
The Federal rent-control law ought to be 
extended beyond June 30 only if it is 
amended to provide significant upward flexi- 
bility in the ceiling prices of rental units 
now under control. 

Ideally, the new law should establish ceil- 
ings at the level of prices which would have 
prevailed if the rental market had been free 
of all controls in January 1951—the month 
in which general price controls were imposed. 
Obviously the new law will not be ideal be- 
cause it is impossible to determine just what 
free market prices would have been. Never- 
theless the objective for the new rent ceil- 
ings should be the free area of the rental 
market. Legislation based on this approach 
would tend in the right direction despite its 
failure to meet ideal standards. 

First, it would give landlords the incen- 
tive and financial ability to maintain their 
property. Previous rent-control laws have 
not adequately recognized the potential 
slum-creating effect of stabilizing the revy- 
enues of property owners at levels which do 
not compensate for increased costs. 

Another significant gain would be a tend- 
ency toward the more efficient utilization of 
property now under rent control. The pres- 
ent policy of keeping the price of this com- 
modity low, at a time when other prices have 
risen substantially, has promoted wasteful 
consumption of an item which, according to 
those who support the policy, is in short 
supply. 

Finally, the proposed change would tend 
toward the elimination of a subsidy which 
has no basis in principle. Throughout the 
postwar period, rent control has been a com- 
pletely arbitrary device by means of which 
rich, poor and middle-income landlords have 
been forced to hand over a sizable portion of 
their incomes to rich, poor, and middle-in- 
come tenants. 


Food Situation in India 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 24, 1951 


Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to revise and extend my remarks, 
I include a very well-written letter from 
the Women’s Society of Christian Serv- 
ice of the Blanchard Methodist Church 
located in Caddo Parish, La., signed by 
Mrs. E. C. Riall. These women are ear- 
nest, sincere, patriotic civic leaders in 
this community. The sincerity, can- 
dor, and humanitarianism of this letter 
touched me deeply. The letter is as 
follows: 

SHREVEPORT, LA., May 23, 1951. 
Hon. Overton T. Brooks, 
House of Representatives, 
i Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Brooks: We of the Women's So- 

ciety of Christian Service of the Blanchard 
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Muthodist Church have been urged to write 
you regarding the food situation in India. 

Being Americans and Christians, we can- 
not deny these people help. It goes against 
us and all we stand for. We think of the 
United States as being very generous and in 
many instances is overly generous. 

Here in our small group we are very warm- 
hearted and can scarcely look beyond the 
pictures of hungry children with their emac- 
iated bodies, for we know that thousands of 
these people will never have their hunger 
satisfied. 

But when we think of India we think of 
her as being a country of immense wealth. 
We also thing of her as a country full of 
more poverty and disease than any country 
on earth. Surely some plan could be worked 
out within the Indian Government if they 
chose to do so whereby her wealth would be 
used to relieve her people from hunger. 

Through the ages India has been declared 
“hopeless.” We pray that through the United 
Nations this attitude can and will be changed. 

In our discussions of the present famine in 
India and our sending them 2,000,000 tons 
of grain we have taken many things into con- 
sideration. 

India has material that is essential to us 
and is also able to purchase grain from an- 
other country and pay for it outright. 

The United States has in the past obtained 
burlap from India but our last shipment was 
held up and sent to another country. If we 
get any at all it will be at a higher price. 

We suggest this 2,000,000 tons of wheat 
be sent to India as soon as possible, half on 
an exchange basis and the other half on the 
basis of the Marshall plan. 

Sincerely, 
Mrs. E. C. RIALL. 


Prisoners Don't Have To Be a Burden on 
the Taxpayer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
0 


HON. JOHN W. BYRNES 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 7, 1951 


Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, in view of the widespread 
interest in crime prevention and the re- 
habilitation of offenders, I would like to 
call to the attention of the Members an 
article appearing in the March issue of 
the magazine, Wisconsin Sheriff and 
Deputy, dealing with a new method of 
handling prisoners in Outagamie Coun- 
ty, a large and progressive county in my 
district. Isuggest that all who are inter- 
ested in the sound administration of 
justice will find real value in a careful 
study of the fine work of Municipal 
Judge Oscar J. Schmiege in the develop- 
ment of this plan. The article follows: 
Prisoners Do Nor Have To B a BURDEN on 

THE TAXPAYER—OUTAGAMIE COUNTY MAKES 

THEM Pay THEIR Way, CARE FOR FAMILIES 

(By David L. Brooker) 

A new method of handling prisoners, de- 
veloped from the dream of a forward-looking 
judge who wasn’t afraid to stretch the law 
a bit if it benefited society, has paid big 
dividends for a progressive, central Wisconsin 
county in the form of a low crime rate, almost 
no juvenile delinquency of consequence, and 
dollar savings to the taxpayers which run 
into six figures yearly. 

Using a law which had lain dormant on 
the books for three decades as a legal basis, 


Municipal Judge Oscar J. Schmiege, of Outa- 
gamie County, carved out his plan for a day- 
parole system, under which prisoners pay 
their own way while in jail, support their 
families, and repay those who have sustained 
financial loss because of their misbehavior. 
Sometimes the legal footing was shaky, but 
the lawmakers caught up eventually by 
amending the statutes which provided for 
allowing prisoners to work while confined in 
al 


jail. 

Rehabilitation was the principal aim of 
the plan as first instituted. The courts, law- 
enforcement officials, and social workers still 
look at it that way, but the average taxpay- 
er, at first critical of the idea, now can meas- 
ure its value in the dollars and cents which 
stay in his pocket—and he's all for it. 

The day-parole plan saved Outagamie 
County, with a population of just over 81,000, 
$95,942 in 1950 alone. It is relatively easy 
to measure the dollar value of the day parole 
system while the prisoner actually ‘is con- 
fined in jail. How much is saved because a 
man has been rehabilitated and his family 
kept off the public relief roles, perhaps for 
all time, is a matter of conjecture. 

Considering the fact that the plan is ap- 
plied almost exclusively to men and women 
who already have failed to adjust themselves 
to their environment, the percentage of fail- 
ures is remarkably small. When failures 
occur, society in general is the loser. 

The day parole idea first was conceived 
soon after Schmiege, a former member of 
the Wisconsin Legislature and Outagamie 
County district attorney, was elected judge 
in 1943. Appleton industrialists, with war 
contracts to fill, were hard-pressed to find 
enough employable men. They asked the 
judge if it would be possible to use prisoners 
to help the war effort. 


HUBER LAW ON BOOKS 


At that time, the Wisconsin statutes con- 
tained a section known as the Huber. law. 
The law had been sponsored many years be- 
fore by State Senator Henry A. Huber, a 
Dane County attorney. The law provided 
that prisoners could be used as farm labor- 
ers, for not less than 10 and not more than 
12 hours per day, while they were serving 
time. There had been almost no application 
of the law. 

Realizing that many prisoners would be 
better off working at a regular job instead of 
sitting in jail with nothing to do, Judge 
Schmiege authorized the sheriff to permit 
the men to work out of the jail. They re- 
mained confined except during the time they 
actually were employed. 

It took a rather liberal interpretation of 
the Huber law as it then existed to permit 
such action, but the judge felt he was justi- 
fied on the ground that both the prisoner 
and society benefited. The State legisla- 
ture eventually agreed and later amended the 
Huber law, making it mandatory for the 
sheriff to allow prisoners to work out of the 
jail if they had regular jobs. 

Earnings of the men were handled and dis- 
bursed by the sheriff and the tremendous 
value in rehabilitating prisoners soon became 
evident. Not only was the plan continued 
after the war, but it was broadened and ex- 
panded to such an extent that today almost 
all violators who are not regarded as a men- 
ace to society are sentenced in Outagamie 
County under the day-parole plan, 


JUDGE HAD TWO CHOICES 


“The day-parole plan has provided a much 
needed intermediate institution without the 
expense of building additional facilities,” 
Judge Schmiege explains, “Formerly, a judge 
was confronted with but two choices when 
sentencing many violators. It was a ques- 
tion of sending the man to prison or put- 
ting him on probation, 

“Often, neither alternative was the right 
solution. Prison meant that both the man 


and his family would become public charges. 
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Despite the sincere efforts of many prison 
Officials to straighten out men in their cus- 
tody, sentencing a man to prison often was 
tantamount to sending him to a school for 
crime, where all chance for rehabilitating 
the individual was lost. 

“At the same time, probation was not 
the answer, because I knew it would be 
merely a matter of time before the man 
once more would be brought before me for 
probation violation. What was needed was 
some means of permitting the man to return 
to society, under the strictest type of super- 
vision, so that his every move and action 
could be guided by trained personnel along 
the road back. 

“The day-parole system was the answer. 
Fortunately, we had a modern jail, in which 
prisoners suited for rehabilitation could be 
kept apart from confirmed convicts and de- 
generates. We didn't expect perfection, nor 
did we get it. In many cases we were 
dealing with men from the bottom of the 
social barrel. But if there was any chance 
of getting a man and his family back to 
their normal place in society, we wanted 
to do it.” 

There are two methods in which Outagamie 
County prisoners are handled under the day- 
parole system. Violators of laws of a less 
serious nature can be placed on what is 
termed “outside ,probation.” Under that 
system prisoners are permitted to stay at 
home and to work at their usual jobs, pro- 
vided their behavior remains good. They 
report periodically to the sheriff’s probation 
officer. The reporting interval may range 
from twice weekly to once a month. It is 
determined largely by how well the man is 
able to abide by the rules of his probation, 
If he violates he is returned to court and 
the probation is revoked. 

Men who work out of the jail spend all 
their off-job time in actual confinement, 
Their activities are much more closely super- 
vised and the chance of violation is thereby 
greatly reduced. 


PLAN IS FLEXIBLE 


The two methods supplement each other. 
Application of the day-parole plan is ex- 
tremely flexible, with the exact method of 
use determined largely by the prisoner him- 
self. The rules may vary to fit each indi- 
vidual case. 

The prisoner is, in any case, always under 
the supervision of the sheriff and his repre- 
sentatives. The method in which a man is 
supervised can be, and often is, changed dur- 
ing the time of his sentence if the sheriff 
feels that supervision can be relaxed or 
should be made more strict. In numerous 
instances men held in confinement because 
of the nature of their crimes are permitted 
to work out of the jail before their term ex- 
pires if their behavior has been exemplary. 
Occasionally they are permitted to spend 
week ends at home, or even go outside on 
probation. Some prisoners have been rs- 
leased from supervision entirely before their 
sentences were completed because they 
showed the judge and sheriff by their be- 
havior that they were ready to return to a 
pattern of normal living. 

A large percentage of the men sentenced 
to the Outagamie County jail under the day- 
parole plan have been convicted for non- 
support. The day-parole system is especially 
suited for that type of case because it pro- 
vides the answer to keeping the home 
together as well as saving countless dollars 
for the taxpayer. 

Despite the tremendous strides made in 
Outagamie County in handling prisoners 
under the day-parole plan, and the result- 
ant benefits to the men, women, and chil- 
dren directly involved and society in general, 
Judge Schmiege recognizes it is only a be- 
ginning. He is thinking of the day when 
the plan, or a similar idea, will be adopted 
on a national scale. 


, 
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RECIPROCAL LAWS 


He hopes the day is not far distant 
when a man wanted for nonsupport in Out- 
agamie County can be arrested on an Out- 
agamie County warrant in Los Angeles, 
or Miami, or Portland, or wherever he may 
be, brought into court there and sentenced 
to work out of the jail so that the family he 
left behind does not become a public 
charge. 

Ten States, including Wisconsin, already 
have laws which operate on a reciprocal 
basis in nonsupport cases, permitting one 
State to bring support proceedings in an- 
other State. The second State can arrest 
the family deserter and require him to make 
support payments for the family back home. 
The Wisconsin law was signed by the Gov- 
ernor only this month. 


Free Enterprise or Safe Enterprise? 
Partnership for Peace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 6, 1951 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, by reason 
of unanimous consent having been here- 
tofore granted me so to do, I am pleased 
to call your attention and the attention 
of every Member of Congress to the two 
following articles which appeared in the 
Christian Science Monitor, of Boston. 

No. 1, hereinafter set forth, is an edi- 
torial appearing June 5, 1951: 

PARTNERSHIP FOR PEACE 


Much of the heat has evaporated from the 
Senate hearings. But they continue to shed 
light on the great issues of foreign policy. 
In this light these issues are looming larger 
than the MacArthur dismissal, which touched 
off the inquiry. Most of Secretary Ache- 
son’s testimony has underscored the value 
to the United States of its partnership 
with other free nations. The military lead- 
ers also took this political factor into ac- 
count—the partnership has measurable mili- 
tary value and weighed heavily in all policy 
decisions. 

Mr. Acheson denied that America’s allies 
had forced the general's dismissal. And the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff opposed the MacArthur 
program on military grounds. But the 
United States global interests and its rela- 
tionship with the United Nations were in 
natural conflict with any “go it alone” policy. 
President Truman said his basic aim was 
avoiding a bigger war. Yet he was particu- 
larly concerned also lest America lose its 
allies. For he regards peace as mainly de- 
pendent on maintaining a firm partnership 
of peace-loving peoples, 

This newspaper has long held that the 
building of closer bonds of brotherhood is 
the essential foundation for peace. We have 
regarded the United Nations and the North 
Atlantic Treaty as useful steps in practical 
cooperation, This we have considered the 
wisest course for the United States. This 
policy is not a matter of personalities or 
parties. It is neither a pro-Truman nor an 
anti-MacArthur policy—although in the 
heat of the recent controversy some folk 
seemed to feel that if anyone were not for 
the MacArthur program in Korea he must 
be for the Fair Deal in America, 

Of course, any partnership must be a two- 
way street. We would not favor any system 
of international cooperation in which one 
nation did all the cooperating. No associa- 


tion is sound, not even a family, where one 
partner makes all the sacrifices or gives all 
the orders. Neither the United Nations nor 
the Atlantic Pact can be beneficial if it 
destroys more freedom than it releases for 
its members. Both should be constantly ex- 
amined in this connection. 

But in making this examination care to 
get full information and to lay aside narrow 
national prejudices is required. It is very 
easy for jingo politicians or press to stir up 
animosities even toward friendly peoples. 
But the best hope for developing brother- 
hood and building peace is among those peo- 
ples which have common ideals of freedom 
and justice, a common interest in combating 
tyranny and aggression. This is something 
to remember every time we encounter state- 
ments or actions which stir resentment and 
suspicion against our natural partners at 
home or abroad. 

In today’s world no one country is in posi- 
tion to enforce the peace. None can halt 
tyranny and aggression by itself. But a 
concert of peace-loving countries has an op- 
portunity to lead the world toward peace. 
And one country, because of its power and 
position, has an opportunity and an obliga- 
tion to lead—not drive—that concert. 
Americans might well remind themselves 
daily of one thing in Mr. Acheson's testi- 
mony: 

“The development of this system requires 
us to take into consideration the dangers 
and interests of those associated with us, 
just as we want them to take into considera- 
tion our dangers and interests.” 

In effect, it’s the old rule clothed in diplo- 
matic language. And it’s as basic and prac- 
tical as when Jesus spoke. 


No. 2, also published June 5, 1951, is 
the following article: 
STATE OF THE NATION 
(By Joseph C. Harsch) 
FREE ENTERPRISE OR SAFE ENTERPRISE? 


Wasuincton.—A price-cutting scramble 
made possible by a Supreme Court decision 
and set off by the specific action of Macy’s 
in New York City is doing to our retail price 
structure what price stabilizer “Mike” Di- 
Salle couldn’t do. Prices are coming down 
not because the Government imposed a “roll- 
back” but because a vast complex pattern of 
legalized price fixing has been undermined. 

Many a housewife is delighted, as attested 
by the thousands who have crammed the 
price-cutting stores. 

Some retailers are pleased because goods 
long stagnating on their shelves are moving, 

Other retailers, mostly the smaller ones, 
are anxious over the possible long-term ef- 
fect of this event upon the whole pattern of 
retail “distribution” of goods in the United 
States. This could lead to thousands of 
bankruptcies, because there are many small 
stores which depend for survival on the 
profit from goods with prices fixed by the 
manufacturer, 

One interesting aspect of this matter is its 
similarity in some respects to what happened 
5 years after World War I, when retail prices 
were high, as they have been since World 
War II, and were brought toppling down by 
the initiative of a single big department 
store. In that case it was Wanamaker’s 
which set off the big plunge with a straight 
cut of 20 percent on all its merchandise, 
This time it was Macy’s and then Gimbel’s 
which started it off. In both cases the cut- 
ting began in New York City and spread out 
from there to other cities. 

More important is the reminder from this 
event that some day we have to make up 
our minds whether we really want a free- 
enterprise economy in the United States or 
what some textbooks begin to call a safe- 
enterprise economy. 

Certainly an economy which permits 
manufacturers to set the retail price of their 
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products and enforce that price through the 
courts of the land is not really a free-enter- 
prise economy. This legalized price fixing 
is done in the name of fair trade. The 
object of it is to prevent the kind of price 
cutting which does force a lot of retailers 
into bankruptcy, or usually has done so in 
the past. 

It can be argued that the legalized price 
fixing of the fair-trade laws preserves com- 
petition by making it possible for more mer- 
chants to stay in business. The alternative 
could be the monopoly of larger and larger 
retail units driving the small operator out 
of business. 

However, the practice is still price fixing. 
It is still one device for rigging the market. 
It permits a profit to less enterprising mer- 
chants and inhibits the one who is willing 
to try to operate on a narrower margin. 
Whether good or bad, it is a limitation on 
free enterprise. It is a movement from free 
enterprise to safe enterprise. 

Since almost every segment of the Ameri- 
can economy also seems to be moving toward 
“safe enterprise,” it is not surprising that 
consumer-goods manufacturers and many 
retailers have moved the same way. Labor 
has its minimum-wage laws, Airlines are 
guaranteed from failure by Government sub- 
sidy. Tariffs protect many an industry. 
The farmer clings to parity prices. The 
meat packers are in angry revolt against Fed- 
eral efforts to bring down beef prices. If 
everyone is to be made secure in his business 
or industry, why shouldn’t the merchant be 
protected against competition which might 
lead to bankruptcy? It is a logical question. 

Do we really want to go that way as a 
country? There seem to be more voices 
clamoring from every segment of our eco- 
nomic life for security than are raised for 
the more traditional form of free enterprise. 
And it isn't a new trend in our American life. 
It began with the first tariff and the first 
subsidy. Those were the original moves in 
the direction of a “safe enterprise" economy 
and made long before the New Deal. 

Macy’s and Gimbel’s may not have run any 
real risk and danger, but at least they 
brought a reminder of this kind of excite- 
ment into one corner of our “safe” economy. 
We are getting a taste, probably brief, of 
what free and untrammeled enterprise was 
once like. Let's watch it closely and exam- 
ine it thoughtfully. It may be a waning 
sight. Also, having tasted, we may find that 
this is what we want to go back to after all. 

It is a reminder of how very far we have 
come from being a true free-enterprise 
economy. 


What the Shouting Means 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES T. PATTERSON 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE TIOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 7, 1951 


Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Speaker, the 
accompanying letter to the editor of the 
Wall Street Journal calls to our atten- 
tion the meaning of the favorable re- 
sponse the presence of General Mac- 
Arthur in this country has received. 

The author notes that MacArthur is 
lauded not so much for his military 
views, as for the principles he represents. 
The public reaction indicates that Amer- 
icans are fed up with shoddy machine 
politicians who seek only private gain at 
public expense, and welcome the appear- 
ance of a courageous American whose 
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devotion to duty, patriotism, honor, 
justice, courage, and love of country are 
readily evident. 

It may well be that the furore over 
General Macarthur's dismissal was 
caused more by resentment that a per- 
son representing those high ideals should 
be fired by an administration represent- 
ing the worst in political morality, than 
by public acclaim for his military poli- 
cies, 

The letter follows: 

WHAT THE SHOUTING MEANS 


EDITOR, THE WALL STREET JOURNAL: 

I have heard so much discussion on the 
streets, in the stores and shops, and where- 
ever people get together concerning the dis- 
missal of General MacArthur, that I would 
like to throw in my 2 cents’ worth on the 
matter as I see it. 

The general has been an Officer in the 
United States Army for 52 years. His per- 
formance as a commanding officer in World 
War I received outstanding commendation 
from General Pershing and from the Con- 

As Supreme Commander of Opera- 
tions in the Far East in World War II he 
made headlines and history at Bataan, Cor- 
regidor, and Okinawa. But through all of 
this his personal popularity was never equal 
to others of his rank and status. 

His exploits in Korea, prior to April 11, 
brought forth both praise and criticism but 
neither was outstanding. 

At 1 a. m. on April 11, the President an- 
nounced that the general had been relieved 
of all his commands. By 7 a. m. a flood of 
telegrams, phone calls, and letters com- 
menced pouring into the White House, to 
Senators and Congress, and 99 percent con- 
demned the President and supported the 
general. 

Two million Japanese wept as they waved 
good-by to him at Tokyo. 

Waiting for hours, unprecedented crowds 
greeted him at every stop on his way from 
Tokyo to New York shouting themselves 
hoarse in a welcome-home demonstration 
that far surpassed anything in the entire 
history of the country. 

But, wait, let’s take a look. Was that all 
it was? Was it just approval of the general 
they wished to express? I believe it goes 
much deeper than that. 

Let’s look at the picture, a little, in the 
Far East and at home. 

Gen. George Marshall, acting for the White 
House, delivered control of China to the 
Communists and great quantities of our 
money and materials have followed this de- 
livery for many years past. England, France, 
and other of our European allies are, to this 
day, continuing to deliver our money and 
materials, received by them through Mar- 
shall-plan aid, to these same Chinese Com- 
munists who are killing and wounding our 
boys in Korea. : 

We learn, a little at a time, of the devastat- 
ing secret agremeents made at Yalta, Tehran, 
and Potsdam by our Executive and State 
Departments without the knowledge or sanc- 
tion of the Congress or the people. We see 
our timid, weak, and wavering Congress 
refuse to recapture or exercise its constitu- 
tional rights. 

We fear each day that some new secret 
agreement pledging our men and money to 
a new war in some distant place will come 
to light. 

Communism, graft, and official corruption 
spread, here at home, with little fear of 
prosecution. Incompetent bureaucrats in- 
creasingly hamper business, big and little, a 
ruinous inflation seems inescapable and the 
President proposes a new tax program that 
might easily complete our national bank- 
ruptcy. 

Into this picture bursts a man. Maybe 
the most needed man in America. He bursts 


into the picture because he has been fired. 
A great soldier, a great statesman has been 
relieved of his commands. 

Suddenly we, the people of the United 
States, realize that this man stands for and 
represents everything that we hold dear: 
patriotism, courage, justice, honor, devotion 
to duty, love of country. 

Suddenly this man becomes more than a 
man, he becomes a symbol; a symbol of our 
birthright of freedom. He becomes Mr. 
America, himself, and because he is Mr. 
America we take him to our hearts, one hun- 
dred and fifty million of us. We fly to his 
defense and we raise our voices in a mighty 
protest against the little man who fired him. 

And in our protest we are saying to all 
officials in high places, Hear us. We are 
sick of communism and socialism. We are 
sick of secret alliances, betrayals, plundering, 
and double-talk. We have ceased to care, 
are you Democrat or Republican; we demand 
to know are you American. 

We demand leadership that is above petty 
politics or personal gain; leadership that will 
bring us back to the faith of our founding 
fathers; back to justice and honor; back to 
belief in ourselves and to confidence and 
trust in our Government. 

That is what the shouting means to me. 

Ray LaTson. 

QUITMAN, Ga. 


Are American Inventors Being Stifled? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON L. McDONOUGH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 7, 1951 


Mr. McDONOUGH.. Mr. Speaker, the 
inventive genius of the American people 
has contributed toward the fabulous 
growth and development of cur great 
Nation. From Franklin and Jefferson, 
men who themselves displayed inventive 
genius, America recognized the impor- 
tance of progress through invention, and 
through the passing years our natural 
resources have been developed and our 
standard of living has become the highest 
in the world, and much of this pheno- 
menal progress has resulted from the in- 
ventions of Americans who had the 
vision and the initiative to accomplish 
what was often termed “the impossible.” 

But today the lot of the inventor is not 
an easy one, and in spite of the fact 
that we live in a technological age and 
see each day the results of mechanized 
warfare where equipment must be con- 
stantly improved in design and perform- 
ance to maintain our superiority in mili- 
tary strength for the defense of our 
Nation. 

Instead of encouraging our inventors, 
Łowever, the Government has not for- 
mulated a practical program to develop 
new inventors and lend a helping hand 
to those who already have demonstrated 
their inventive genius, especially in the 
development and improvement of mili- 
tary weapons. 

Many inventors go broke, some with 
corporate backing receive adequate fi- 
nancial compensation, and others work 
for a modest fee in Government labora- 
tories. Many more gifted inventors de- 
velop their experimental models in home 
workshops in their spare time. 
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Russia, on the other hand, has already 
recognized the need for stimulating new 
inventions, and has taken steps to en- 
courage inventors including the offer of 
large prizes. And there have been indi- 
cations that Russia is making progress 
in the technical field. 

We in America must maintain our 
technical superiority in land, sea, air, 
and atomic weapons over Russia, and 
this we can only do if we fully utilize the 
inventive genius of the American people. 

The following article from a recent 
edition of the Saturday Evening Post by 
Capt. George N. Robillard, United States 
Navy, presents a frank appraisal of our 
inventive system: 

ARE WE STIFLING THE INVENTORS? 

(By Capt. George N, Robillard, U. S. Navy, 
patent counsel for the Navy, Assistant 
Chief of Naval Research for Patents; with 
Beverly Smith, Washington editor of the 
Saturday Evening Post) 


America must invent or die. It is as sim- 
ple as that. We and our allies are engaged 
in a struggle, the end of which no man 
can foresee, against the Communist powers 
dominated by the Soviet Union. To counter- 
balance their greater manpower we have, 
for the time being, technical superiority 
in land, sea, air and atomic weapons. So 
far, this has deterred the men in the Krem- 
lin from attempting a world-wide war of 
conquest. If our technical superiority is 
ever lost or even seriously narrowed down, 
we may find ourselves in a conflict which 
will destroy civilization as we know it. 

If, on the other hand, we can widen our 
technical margin in weapons, meanwhile 
maintaining adequate armed forces to handle 
the finished product, the prospects for peace 
will brighten. The Soviet leaders are not 
likely to start a world war unless they think 
they can win. 

What then has America to fear? Aren't 
we renowned for our inventiveness? Don't 
we have the greatest research laboratories 
in the world, the largest number of trained 
scientists, engineers, technicians and pro- 
duction men? Undoubtedly so. 

Yet there are flaws at the heart of our 
inventive system which, unless corrected, 
may prove fatal. The flaws have not at- 
tracted the attention of the President, or 
the Congress, or the general public, because 
they are obscure, insidious flaws, like a vita- 
min deficiency which covertly weakens an ap- 
parently well-nourished man, These flaws 
concern our system of stimulating, evaluat- 
ing, testing and rewarding inventions pri- 
marily useful for military purposes. 

My work as patent counsel for the Navy 
has given me an intimate view of the intri- 
cate channels through which military in- 
ventions flow—or are supposed to flow— 
from the mind of the inventor into even- 
tual acceptance and use by the Armed Forces, 
This study has forced me to the following 
reluctant conclusions: (1) the stimulus, 
the incentive, to make such inventions is 
weak, especially as it affects the indepénd- 
ent inventor or the inventor employed by 
the Government; (2) methods for evaluat- 
ing and testing such inventions are inade- 
quate; (3) the rewards for such inventions 
are usually capricious or paltry; and (4) 
the situation has grown worse rather than 
better in the last 16 months. 

This situation is not the fault of any in- 
dividual. My colleagues in other depart- 
ments who deal with military inventions 
are as anxious as I am to stimulate, devel- 
op, and reward valuable new ideas. But we 
are all caught in a complex of laws, regu- 
lations, orders, and customs, Many of 
these barriers were originally designed to 
protect the Government against the occa- 
sional greedy and unscrupulous inventor, 
but they also serve to discourage the great 
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majority of inventors who are honest and 
patriotic. Uncle Sam is now so well pro- 
tected against inventors that he may well 
miss out on the very inventions which could 
save his neck. 

I don’t want to paint too dark a picture, 
Our inventors, despite the red-tape entan- 
glements and legal booby traps in the path, 
are continuing to devise a fair number of 
valuable new military items. Some of these 
men go broke; some, especially if they have 
strong corporate backing, are suitably re- 
warded. In Government laboratories many 
gifted technicians, on modest salaries, are 
devoting to military invention a talent 
which, if employed in the industrial world, 
would bring them big money. They con- 
tinue to do this, although the Government 
has recently curtailed their chance of ever 
sharing in the profits which their patents 
may later yield commercially. But some 
of these men, I know, are unhappy and dis- 
couraged under the new restrictions, a state 
of mind not conductive to the best results, 

Yes, in spite of all the difficulties, Ameri- 
cans are still coming up with some new 
military ideas. Out of the vast reservoir 
of American ingenuity and inventiveness, 
we are getting at least a trickle devoted to 
the little matter of national survival, Even 
with this trickle, we may be outinventing 
the Russians. I hope so, but we cannot be 
sure, 

We like to think of the Russians as a 
technically backward folk, baffled by the 
complexities of a wheelbarrow. This smug 
view is not shared by the seasoned Ameri- 
can jet pilots who have been dueling with 
Russian MIG-15 jet planes over the Yalu 
River. So far, we have more than held our 
own with the MIG’s, but news reports from 
Korea indicate that this is not because our 
jets are better, but because our superbly 
trained pilots are superior to the anony- 
mous airmen—we don’t even know wheth- 
er they are Russians or Chinese—who fly 
the MIG’s. Some of our pilots assert that 
the MIG is actually a better and faster plane 
than ours. Gen. Carl Spaatz, United States 

‘Air Force (retired), who knows his air- 
Planes, says the MIG-15 is about as good as 
our own, and further points out, in a re- 
‘cent issue of Newsweek, that “any nation 
which can produce as good a fighter as the 
MIG-15 also is capable of producing a first- 
class bomber and sooner or later will do so.” 

The deliverability of atomic bombs de- 
pends largely on airplane capabilities. Our 
margin here has been a major deterrent to 
war, Now it appears that this margin is 
more precarious than had been realized. 

It may be argued that the Russians did not 
invent the jet engine—just copied it. It is 
true that in 1945 Russia captured many Ger- 
man jets, and later, in the illusory era of 
good feeling after the war, was allowed to 
purchase some British Nene jet engines. But 
the MIG-15 represents a swift advance over 
these early models, and indicates extraordi- 
nary achievement in invention, research, de- 
velopment, and production. This goes far 
beyond mere copying. 

Incidentally, the Russians have been ex- 
tremely canny in Korea. The only impor- 
tant modern weapon they have unveiled has 
been the MIG-15, and they have cautiously 
flown it well back of the lines, Consequently 
the MIG’s which we have shot down have 
crashed in Communist territory. Meanwhile 
some of our best Jets, challenging near the 
Yalu, have fallen into Communist hands. In 
the ground fighting the Russians have sup- 
plied their cannon-fodder comrades—Chi- 
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We, confronted with superior numbers, have 
had to throw in many of our new weapons, 
some of which have been captured by the 
Reds and promptly rushed, no doubt, to the 
Soviet research laboratories. The Russians 
have learned more than we in the exchange— 
another dent in our technical margin. 


The Russians are producing atomic bombs. 
It is true that they stole some of the plans 
from us, via espionage and treason. But 
even with this help, as any atomic expert 
will tell you, they showed a high order of 
technical skill in getting the bomb into pro- 
duction so quickly. America has an appar- 
ently commanding lead in quantity of A- 
bombs. We should be able to hold it for 
many years. But how about deliverability? 
As we have noted, new techniques and in- 
ventions could shift the balance there rather 
quickly—in which case our big atomic stock- 
pile would lose much of its deterrent value. 

How can backward Russia compete, in- 
ventively and technically, with America, the 
world’s greatest industrial nation? On an all- 
around basis she can’t. But so long as the 
Soviet Union intensively cultivates the field 
of military invention, and we neglect it, we 
are in danger. 

Stalin long ago recognized the technical 
backwardness of Russia and has worked 
feverishly to repair it through an enormous 
system of technical schools, research insti- 
tutes, and engineering laboratories. Every 
year since the 1920's, tens of thousands of 
the brightest Russian youngsters have been 
selected for technical training, and evidently 
the process is beginning to show results. 

Stalin also recognized that science, re- 
search, and engineering are not enough. 
They can go only so far unless they are fed 
and fertilized by new concepts, new ideas, 
new inventions. He reasoned that inventors 
invent better if they are stimulated by the 
prospect of large rewards—prizes which 
glitter in the night, keeping the inventor 
awake to puzzle over his budding new ideas. 

And so from time to time we read in the 
papers dispatches such as this one of a few 
weeks ago: 

“Moscow, March 16.—Another list of 249 
Stalin prizes, totaling 17,000,000 rubles, for 
instrument manufacture, metallurgy, and 
other achievements was announced today. 

“The list was on top of 141 prizes, total- 
ing 11,000,000 rubles, announced yesterday 
for scientific research and invention. 

“The lengthy new list covered five full 
pages in Moscow’s principal newspapers.” 

Such prizes run as high as 200,000 rubles 
apiece. However you value the ruble, that 
is a lot of money to a Russian. Note, too, 
that the successful inventors get a play in 
the newspapers comparable to that which 
we accord movie stars and World Series he- 
roes. The inventor also gets something per- 
haps more precious to the Russian than 
money or fame: his “certificate of invention” 
moves him into the privileged ranks of the 
technical fraternity, with all that this in- 
volves in the way of better housing, food, 
clothes, and service. And the military in- 
ventor is the most privileged of all. 

Thus Stalin, the realist, in the nationally 
vital matter of stimulating new inventions, 
does not hesitate to use the profit motive, 
with trimmings. He knows that the profit 
motive, operating through the American 
patent system, made the United States in- 
dustrially great, Unfortunately, Uncle Sam, 
so far-sightedly generous toward commercial 
invention, has absentmindedly drifted into 
a fumbling, nearsighted, penny-wise-pound- 
foolish policy toward military invention. 

America’s founding fathers fully under- 
stood the crucial importance of invention, 
and the need for stimulating and rewarding 
it. At least two of them, Franklin and Jef- 
ferson, were themselves men of inventive 
genius. And so, in the very first article of 
the Constitution, Congress was empowered 
to give inventors “exclusive rights * * è 
for limited times” to their discoveries. 

The founders hated monopoly, but they 
considered invention so important that they 
gave the inventor a temporary monopoly— 
later set by Congress at 17 years—to enable 


_ him to profit from his invention. He could 
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either manufacture and sell the invention 
himself or he could shop around among com- 
peting manufacturers and sell or license his 
patent to the best bidder. The system is 
not always equitable and has its abuses, but 
it holds out glittering rewards which have 
enormously encouraged American ingenuity 
and brought to our shore countless valuable 
foreign inventions to enrich the general 
welfare. 


Commencement Address of Hon. Daniel 
J. Flood of Pennsylvania 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS E. WALTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 7, 1951 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
lcave to extend my remarks in the 
Recor, I include the following address 
of my colleague, Hon. DANIEL J. FLOOD, 
on the occasion of the commencement 
exercises at King’s College: 


Education is a prime weapon in the un- 
ceasing conflict to maintain a free world, and 
I am happy and honored to be privileged to 
participate in these significant exercises 
under the auspices of King’s College, a 
mighty arsenal in America’s educational 
forces. 

The character of a community and its 
people is best identified by that community’s 
institutions, and in this respect Wilkes-Barre 
and the Wyoming Valley can count itself 
well blessed in having the capacities, capa- 
bilities and facilities of the famed Holy Cross 
Order at its services. 

Throughout America the dedicated mem- 
bers of this gifted religious order have made 
telling and profound contributions to our 
democratic life; out into the far corners of 
the world their students have gone, prepared 
in a number and variety of professions, il- 
luminating democratic concepts and making 
the American Dream a reality in obscure 
corners of the earth. Truly theirs has been 
a magnificent stewardship, and we honor 
ourselves tonight when we make gracious and 
heartfelt acknowledgement of the debt our 
community and contemporary society owe 
the Fathers of the Holy Cross. 

Broadly considered, the world today is di- 
vided into two rival educational camps; one 
which recognizes man as a creature of God, 
endowed with individual rights, at liberty to 
pursue his own destiny, and to develop to 
the fullest of this capacities amid oppor- 
tunities in freedom. The other regards man 
as a thing to be used, degraded, and exploited 
by a state which denies him his dignity, robs 
him of his self-respect, presses him into slave 
labor. 

America’s tradition of democratic educa- 
tion is one of the best and most effective 
antitoxins against this latter ideological 
virus. It is a matter of justifiable pride that 
this King’s College, your college, is one of the 
bright lights in our American educational 
firmament. 

It is a distinction to be encompassed by 
so arresting and inviting a subject as I have 
the honor to treat with now. 

I am indebted to you for this opportunity. 
The consideration of our subject has helped 
clarify my own thinking, and I must confess 
the delineation has enabled me to refurbish 
my own intellectual stores. 

As we look out over this sturdy valley, 
its rugged hiils reaching out to the heaven 
of our hopes—a valley described with such 
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vivid eloquence by Bishop Hafey as—God’s 
cradle—we look upon an outside world 
blighted by disillusionment, a world en- 
gulfed in a deepening spiritual crisis. 

Amid the increasing external disharmonies 
and strife, confronted with social dynamics 
of violence, challenged by the marauding 
international antigods, the soul-searching 
question each one of us must put to him- 
self is: What am I going to do about it? 

Before making answer, let us look together 
at the world today and collectively appraise 
it. 

Tn vast areas of the globe freedom is denied 
to hundreds of millions of people. 

This in itself is not new. Such situations 
have existed since men first began to think 
in te ms of personal freedom. What makes 
today’s situation particularly grave is that 
the men who control the slave world are am- 
bitious for global mastery. These men are 
the masters of the Kremlin and they are a 
threat to all men everywhere who believe 
in human liberty. 

The Soviet world is well mobilized. The 
total resources of the Communist world are 
being directed to one purpose; the realiza- 
tion of the global objectives of the Soviet 
rulers. 

The Kremlin masters have launched upon 
the world a new version of an old imperial- 
ist dream of world conquest. 

When in 1945 the world had the right to 
entertain the hope for peace, and when the 
democracies demobilized their armies, the 
Soviets kept their armed forces intact, in 
fact added to them. The energies of their 
people, the resources of their lands were con- 
centrated upon improving their military 
power. Stalin and his cohorts renewed and 
intensified repression amoag their own peo- 
ple. Wherever their armies had flowed in 
defeat of the Axis, they extended their own 
system. In addition, through subversion 
and the threat of their military might, they 
sought to impose that system upon other 
countries. 

We all know that the Soviet system is 
destructive of the moral and spiritual values 
which freemen cherish. 

We know, now, if we didn’t before, that 
the pe ce-minded people must be strong in 
every way, that methods must be found 
at every turn, to foil the false prophets of 
totalitarianism, overcome wrong ideas with 
right ones. In addition to adequate physical 
preparation, we must marshal the moral im- 
peratives so that the world will be rid of 
terror, aggression, and the spiritual casual- 
ties of police stateism. 

An evil tyranny is abroad in the world. 
Aggression stalks rampant and jungle law 
prevails as the strong devour the weak. 

This is good reason why you and like- 
minded young men should be encouraged 
to go into public life, for by your education 
and training you are defenders of liberty, 
able champions of truth, advocates of free- 
dom and justice; you have been fortified by 
faith and scholastic dialectics to vanquish 
the enemy. 

Yours has been a great privilege in the 
days which you have attended King’s Col- 
lege. You have walked in company with the 
greatest intellects in history as you have pur- 
sued your studies. You have literally had 
the companionship of the saints. From the 
word of Acquinas, and Augustine, and Boni- 
face and the other brilliant lights of the 
ages you have taken to the highest summits 
of human thought. Yours has been a mem- 
bership in this exalted intellectual circle; 
nowhere in the human domain is there any- 
thing to approach or equal the treats of 
intellectuality and moral pedagogy which 
were your daily fare. 

By association, study, application, and in- 
spiration that comes from the lofty pursuits 
you have been engaged in, you are now pre- 
pared to take your place, no matter what 
your ultimate choice of profession, in the 
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ranks of those able to combat the errors of 
secularism, the subtleties of false prophets, 
the sharp and shrewd sophistries of the Com- 
munists. 

Would that your number were legion. We 
need you on the firing line of democracy. 

We who believe in liberty, who are dedi- 
cated to Christian principles, who know man- 
kind as the family of God, belong in the 
public arena. Men of stalwart convictions 
in righteousness are needed in our public 
forums to awaken and rally the free world. 

We have need of a spiritual mobilization. 
We need to summon all our strength to the 
task. In the sum of its united resources, 
abilities, and spirits, the free world has the 
strength to cope with the present danger— 
if we are truly aware of the danger. 

Taking cognizance of the present threat to 
the democratic world, General Eisenhower 
said recently: 

“What nation is more capable, more ready 
for providing leadership than the United 
States? We have been spared much of the 
discouragement, the defeatism, the destruc- 
tion that has been visited upon Europe. We 
are younger. We are fresher and, a further 
important point, we are farther from the 
immediate danger.” 

This challenge to United States leadership 
comes at a time when as a nation and a peo- 
ple we are stronger in potentials than ever 
before in our history. 

Presently we have at work the largest num- 
ber of people in our history. Somewhat 
more than 61,000,000 people are employed. 
The gross national product is somewhere 
around the total of $300,000,000. All of this 
is the product of a free scciety, for Ameri- 
cans believe fervently in values upon which 
our contemporary society is based; freedom, 
tolerance, respect for the individual, regard 
for human dignity, free labor. These are 
strong weapons which are capable of uni- 
versal application. 

In contrast I would like to point out that 
despite all the claims and pretensions of 
Soviet totalitarianism the fact remains that 
the sterile negativism of such a system can- 
not produce an abundant life. And this 
despite the fruits to the Russian state of 
slave labor, the coercion of the state collec- 
tive farm system, the exploitation of women, 

Found in the police state are all the ugly 
features of human degradation. We see in 
Soviet Russia the cruel and logical end re- 
sult of a system founded upon the base of 
atheism. 

It is because of the nihilistic philosophy 
of sovietism that the world today is caught 
up in a crisis of stark and unquestionable 
reality. In the world of communism, force 
reigns supreme. The concept of interna- 
tional relationships is one of rampant nihil- 
ism. Contractual obligations are unrecog- 
nized and unhonored, juridical law is a 
mockery; God is scorned in blasphemous 
denial. And thus the world, because of this 
scourge, is afflicted with wars launched with- 
out prior declaration of hostilities, invasions 
and depredations without any offense from 
the victims. We do not need to look further 
than Korea for proof of what I have just 
outlined. 

What can we expect from nations which 
have no convictions of what is right and 
what is wrong? If ruling powers do not be- 
lieve in God or refuse to give recognition to 
absolute moral values where can we expect 
them to dwell except in the sewers of war? 
When men have no moral controls and are 
moved by lusts and the insatiable desire for 
raw power, how can we expect them to honor 
any of the humanities? Certainly such men 
will have no fine consideration for the rights 
of others; obligations will mean nothing but 
convenient pretexts to gain a mean advan- 
tage for further exploitation. When brute 
force becomes the criteria of power and au- 
thority, human beings and their rights be- 
come sO many pawns to be crushed in the 
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hopper of expediency. When a large section 
of society becomes peopled with such human 
anomalies what can be expected but a multi- 
plication of conflicts, explosions of inspired 
revolutions and bloody wars. 

As men think, so they are, hence the grave 
necessity for Godly education and warriors 
of the intellect who will dedicate themselves 
to the task of destroying the moral nihilism 
that threatens to engulf our age. 

To put it in the eloquent and pertinent 
words of Pope Pius XI: 

“We cherish the firm hope that the fa- 
naticism with which the sons of darkness 
work day and night at their materialistic and 
atheistic propaganda will at least serve the 
holy purpose of stimulating the sons of light 
to a like and even greater zeal for the honor 
of the Divine Majesty.” 

Let there be no mistake; Moscow is out 
to eradicate God from men’s minds and their 
lives. 

Again, as an answer to this threat, I give 
you the pertinent words of the Rev. James 
Keller, famed Maryknoll missionary and 
writer: 

“If the enemies of civilization work furi- 
ously to eliminate God from everything in 
order to destroy our liberty, that ought to be 
argument enough for us to work ever more 
zealously to put God right back into every- 
thing.” 

Not to belabor the point but to reaffirm 
it, I take the liberty to adduce another 
illustration of this American concept from 
the Farewell Address of George Washington, 
who said: 

“Of all the dispositions and habits which 
lead to political prosperity, religion and mo- 
rality are indispensable supports. Let us 
with caution indulge the supposition that 
morality can be maintained without 
religion.” 

In other words we must bring spiritual 
truths to life in America and the world. Lip 
service is not enough. Now as never before 
we need dedicated men and women in the 
service of America. In our concepts of citi- 
zenship we would do well to remember that 
a man cannot exercise his individual rights 
without assuming, at the same time, his indi- 
vidual responsibilities, otherwise he will soon 
find his rights have vanished. 

Society, in effect, is the composite pic- 
ture of the images that are hung in the 
minds of people. 

It is spiritual sickness rather than any- 
thing else which is the cause of most of 
our present ills. 

Strength depends upon the spirit and will 
of the people. It depends upon manpower, 
productive capacity, raw materials, above all 
on the sense of dedication to the common 
good. 

As educated Americans who truly believe 
in brotherhood we want to construct a world 
where misery, poverty, and disease will be 
reduced to a minimum. We have the task 
of translating the noble concepts of de- 
mocracy into terms which men on the back 
streets of the world can comprehend and 
embrace with enthusiasm. 

In this respect we can say that there has 
never been a time when men everywhere who 
value freedom had a greater need to know 
the truth, just as we have need of men who 
live by the truth. More and more people 
will join on our side as we demonstrate the 
living truth. We have to validate increas- 
ingly our purpose with good deeds. As 
President Truman has said so ably: “Mate- 
rial things are ashes if there is no spiritual 
background for the support of material 
things.” Happily, we are now giving this 
good example. 

The one hope for mankind is the adoption 
and application of the philosophy which you 
have been taught: That man is a creature 
of God and that we are our brother’s keeper. 

No subject is of more importance for I 
am convinced that the kind of a future we 
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will have will be determined by the quality 
of leadership we provide. Much depends 
on the preparation of this and coming gen- 
erations of students to understand the place 
of the United States in world affairs and to 
play their parts jointly with the men and 
women of the other free nations in estab- 
lishing freedom, friendship among nations, 
and the well-being of all humanity. 

The quality of leadership which the 
United States can give to the free world 
during the years of tension ahead will be 
determined by the degree to which our 
people understand the people of other na- 
tions, and, in turn, by their understanding 
of us. Without this psychological basis for 
permanent peace, a successful military ef- 
fort would be of little value. 

First, we must assist in developing in the 
United States an understanding of and a 
wholesome regard for persons and cultures 
different from our own; secondly, we must 
help create in other countries a construc- 
tive understanding of the American way of 
life; thirdly, we must cultivate in all of our 
nations a sense of participating member- 
ship in the larger world community. Your 
training and your education are builded on 
values which tie in directly with the imple- 
mentation of these objectives. 

Having said this we must never forget that 
Communists are zealots; to them the cause 
is more than life; they serve it with fanatic 
sacrifice; they are everlastingly on the job 
endeavoring to achieve their diabolical ends, 

We must be alert to recognize, identify, 
and condemn the ethical and moral bank- 
ruptcy which is communism. 

Our days need not be a requiem to civili- 
gation. Let us apprehend the true nature 
of the crisis and act decisively. 

We have the unusual privilege of living, 
observing and thinking, and acting in one of 
the great and crucial periods of history. 

You are to be congratulated especially for 
being graduated into a world which offers 
an unrivaled opportunity for service. To 
help in the vital tasks which remain to be 
accomplished in the name of civilization, is 
a chance to be prized highly. 

This is not to sugar-coat the pill, nor to 
blend ourselves to the realities. We have 
many serious problems. We must be warned, 
but we must not be panicked to the point 
where our powers of comprehension are 
dimmed, our will to act paralyzed. 

Prophecies of doom may well serve the 
enemy. There is a modified philosophy of 
despair going the rounds among some of our 
young people. It goes something like this; 
the world is rushing to self-destruction so 
what's the use, what's the percentage of my 
holding fast to the old truths and values. 
Why not live for the moment and enjoy all 
the pleasures the world affords?” 

This of course is the essence of immaturity. 
It is an abdication in the face of moral reali- 
ties. We belong in the ranks of the believers, 

We and many millions like us who are 
sustained in the great belief and faith that 
man’s work on earth is not complete, that 
the Divine Will ordains that mankind con- 
tinue in its mission of the conquest of good. 
We must never lose faith in the purposes of 
life * * no amount of diabolical prop- 
aganda should cause us to deny the in- 
stinctive yearnings of our souls. From the 
inspiration of his nature, democratic man 
can forge the faith and the sinews necessary 
to defeat any enemy. 

So let us not be dismayed. The demo- 
cractic world is strong. It is rich in practical 
idealism. Through self-help and our as- 
sistance, our friends abroad are making rapid 
progress toward economic health; in many 
instances, internal political stability is be- 
ing realized because of American aid. 

In science we are making admirable prog- 
ress as the free spirit of man reaches past 
barriers previously impenetrable. Despite 
the arbitrary restrictions and the ruthless 
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but foolish isolation imposed by police states 
the human spirit is making new conquests. 

Think for a moment of the wonders which 
have been brought to pass in your own short 
lifetime. Science everywhere is breaking 
down barriers. The world is becoming a 
neighborhood. The perfections of communi- 
cation are linking the globe up in a glorified 
party line—everyone’s listening in, everyone 
knows what's going on. Yesterday, television 
was an awkward experiment; today there are 
millions of sets in millions of homes. In- 
dustrial chemistry is daily transforming the 
physical world, increasing the utility of ma- 
terials, and adding to total comforts; engi- 
neering is achieving feats which make the 
so-called Eight Wonders of the World an 
heirloom of the past, so many are its prodi- 
gious and awesome accomplishments. 

Dwell for a moment upon the implications 
of a peaceful atomic age. Think of the in- 
finite applications of this mysterious power 
for the improvement of man’s lot and the 
betterment of the earth—if its great powers 
can be used constructively and exclusively 
for peaceful purposes. 

All of this, this growth, this achievement, 
this progress over the years and the decades, 
may well be the unfolding of a divine pur- 
pose. But by bit, man is being allowed to 
peer behind the curtain of nature’s mysteries 
and the manifold resources of God’s created 
world are gradually being made known to 
him. With the proper disposition on man’s 
part, with a spirit of humble dedication and 
a yearning by him to improve the world of 
supreme creation, who can say what un- 
counted and untold wonders the Lord has in 
store for His children? 

I have a confession to make. In my youth 
and up through my college days and on into 
later years I never fully appreciated or under- 
stood the full or proper meaning of “com- 
mencement.” What a strange word, I would 
say to myself; what a strange word to describe 
the completion of a course of study. 

Yet, as I stand here tonight and look into 
the faces of this magnificent graduating 
class, I can say that I now feel I fully com- 
prehend the meaning of commencement. 

Literally and in the strict meaning of the 
word as I see it, you are about to commence 
the great adventure of full and vital liv- 
ing + + as men of God who have been 
trained to see the working of the divine 
purpose in the drama of the world. You are 
to be envied in what lies ahead for these are 
times which invite greatness of soul. 

Never since the dawn of creation has there 
been a greater opportunity for creative living 
than is now yours as you progress the ad- 
vancement of your career. You step actually 
into a tumultuous world—on all sides there 
are forces that will call up the most con- 
structive combative instincts for good. In 
the battle for a better world, yours is a role 
to be coveted. And unstinted praise must 
be given to the proud parents here tonight 
who through diligent devotion and devoted 
shepherding, and who know what sacrifices, 
have made it possible for you to be so pre- 
pared for the struggles and opportunities 
ahead. God is not unmindful of such stew- 
ardship, and always let us remember that He 
is never outdone in generosity. 

Keep in mind as you go about your daily 
tasks that human progress has never been in 
a direct line of ascent. There haye been ad- 
vances, peaks, and then descents into valleys; 
progress and retrogression, but also the next 
forward move brings man to a higher state 
Thus it has been since the 
dawn of life. So it is in our times. 

Remember, too, that the trials which beset 
the contemporary world have their counter- 
parts in all phases of history. Nothing that 
is good comes easily. Souls are seared the 
seme as steel is put to the test of the white- 
hot flame, but champions of righteousness 
have never been lacking. 
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In the days of the early church we had 
our martyrs. They were fortified by a creed 
and a faith that persecution and death could 
not shake. They knew the joy of vital living 
for a great principle. You are the rich in- 
heritors of this great tradition. And just as 
in those days, there is now need for stout- 
hearted advocates of the principles for which 
Christ gave His life in the great redemptive 
sacrifice. 

And never forget that, despite the perse- 
cutions, the apparent victories of the forces 
of darkness, the many threatened collapses 
of civilized society, the forces of righteous- 
ness have always emerged triumphant, and 
so it will be in this our day—and so even into 
the end of time. This is His promise—and 
our shield. 

So be of good heart cnd good cheer. You 
have been well-trained and fortified by your 
teaching for your crucial mission. Embrace 
it with enthusiasm and the conviction of 
the righteousness of your cause. 

The world today has abundant need of 
what you have to offer. 

It needs your spirit, your vigor, your energy, 
your integrity, your ethical values, It needs 
your faith. 

I know you will meet the challenge of god- 
lessness as true Christian soldiers. I know 
you will struggle honorably with your fel- 
low Americans to preserve the peace; and, 
at all costs to prevent the debauchery of 
truth, justice and freedom. 

In conclusion, I would leave you with this 
final thought: 

“Let us have the courage to act if it bene- 
fits humanity. What’s brave, what’s noble, 
let's do it. Then we should be proud to 
be called the children of God.” (Shakes- 
peare in Anthony and Cleopatra.) 


The B-36 Intercontinental Bomber Is Not 
the Only Part of Our Strategic Air 
Power That Deters Aggression; the Me- 
dium Bombers, B-50 and B-29, and 
Six-Engined Jet, B-47, Are Also Im- 
portant 
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HON. FRANK W. BOYKIN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 7, 1951 


Mr. BOYKIN. Mr. Speaker, the Du- 
mont Corp., has introduced a new pro- 
gram which will be televised over the 
Dumont network and its coaxial cables 
each Sunday evening on channel 5, at 
8:30 p. m. 

The program entitled ‘Pentagon, 
Washington,” will hereafter be a weekly 
telecast over that network. The purpose 
of the program is to make weekly reports 
directly from the Department of Defense 
to the people of this Nation on cur- 
rent subjects having to do with our na- 
tional defense and the well-being of the 
members of our Armed Service Forces, 
their disappointments, their contradic- 
tions, and their achievements. 

Present on the first telecast of that 
program was the Honorable Thomas K. 
Finletter, Secretary of the United States 
Air Force; Mr. Austin Stevens, of the 
New York Times; and Mr. Charles Cord- 
dry, aviation editor of the United States. 
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The program was a prototype of an of- 
ficial briefing as given to the press each 
day when they meet in the Pentagon. 
The questions put by the visiting news- 
men were direct and to the point and the 
answers made by the questioned military 
and civilian chiefs were equally direct 
and altogether informative. 

Lt. Col. Robert L. Goerder, United 
States Air Force, who, when called upon 
to make report, addressed himself to the 
Korean situation, and concluded by tell- 
ing the video audience of the tactical 
and other work done by the air forces 
in support of ground-troop movements. 

In the question-and-answer period 
which followed all questions put by the 
gentlemen of the press were answered by 
Secretary Finletter, who, at one time 
during the interview, declared: 

Mr. Stevens, I believe that the single most 
important factor in stopping aggression in 
the world today from the Communists is our 
strategic Air Force. It is not just the B-36. 
It is the medium bomber as well, and those 
bombers are capable of an attack which is 
so serious upon any enemy who might make 
the mistake of attacking us * * thatI 
believe that it is causing those enemies to 
think several times before they move * * * 
anywhere in the world. 


This response evoked even more 
pointed questions. 

It was then that Secretary Finletter 
really gave the public its first insight 
into the problems of our air power as 
he unfolded the tremendous potential 
bomber strength possessed by the United 
States Air Force. He told of the new 
six-engined jet, the B-47, now coming 
into production, which he declared to be 
“an equally important part of our stra- 
tegic air attack.” 

Mr. Finletter made it crystal clear that 
the B-36 intercontinental bomber is not 
the only part of our strategic air power 
that deters aggression, that the nedium 
bombers—B-50 and B-29 and six-en- 
gined jet B-47—are also important. 

The program was so altogether illumi- 
nating with respect to the development 
and capabilities of the United States Air 
Force, its strategic as well as its tactical 
missions, and carries such graphic de- 
scription of the tense action which takes 
place inside a B-36 and other bombers, 
that I am sure that every man within 
the sound of my voice will appreciate 
this opportunity to take this imaginary 
trip from an unnamed airfield in the 
United States of America to an enemy 
target and Iive the life of a member of 
our Air Force from such a vantage 
point—until the “bombs away” order is 
given and a direct hit achieved against 
some unnamed enemy on the other side 
of the globe. r 

In order that every Member of this 
House may avail himself of just one little 
scgment of what we in this Congress 
are achieving in behalf of the national 
defense, and through the splendid work 
done by the United States Air Force, 
under unanimous consent of my col- 
leagues to extend my remarks, I include 
therein the televised program entitled 
“Pentagon, Washington,” in which the 
Honorable Thomas K. Finletter meets 
the press. 


The narration was as follows: 
PENTAGON, WASHINGTON 


ANNOUNCER. Welcome to the television 
briefing room. It is my privilege to be your 
host on what we hope will be your weekly 
visit to the Pentagon, Washington. In this 
Official series you will meet the men who 
plan our country’s defenses. You will also 
meet the men who turn those plans into 
action. You will also meet outstanding re- 
porters, men whose comments and observa- 
tions bring those plans and actions to your 
attention. Present for our first report we 
have the Secretary of the Air Force Mr, 
Thomas K. Finletter; with Mr. Austin Stev- 
ens, of the New York Times; and Mr. Charles 
Corodry, aviation editor of the United Press. 

We will now present an official report to 
you in the form of a military briefing like 
those given daily to the newsmen who cover 
the Pentagon. And now Lt. Col. Robert L. 
Goerder will present the Air Force report. 

Lieutenant Colonel GorrpEr. The Air Force 
task at the outbreak of the Korean War was 
to maintain air supremacy, to neutralize 
strategic targets in Korea, and to provide 
full-scale tactical support. After the first few 
weeks, the North Korean enemy had no Air 
Force left to challenge our air supremacy. 
By the middle of September, the 18 strategic 
targets in North Korea had been neutralized, 
and the medium-bomber effort was turned 
to other targets. Full-scale tactical support 
requires that we isolate the battlefield, in- 
terdict enemy lines of comunication, destroy 
troop and supply concentrations, render close 
support to our troops in the battle line, 
conduct constant air reconnaissance, and 
transport troops, cargo, and medical pa- 
tients. The nature of operations in Korea 
has made full-scale tactical support the most 
important task of Far East Air Forces, but a 
task which would be impossible without the 
assurance of air supremacy. The enemy air 
force, based in Manchuria, has undergone 
a substantial build-up during the past sever- 
al months. Much of the increase has been 
in the number of Soviet-built MIG-15 jet 
fighters. It is possible that the enemy will 
receive much greater air support, in the form 
of aircraft and technical assistance. 

There were indications that the enemy 
was expecting to employ his air force in sup- 
port of the enemy offensive which began 2 
weeks ago. This employment did not ma- 
terialize. Perhaps, with overwhelming num- 
bers of ground troops, he did not consider it 
necessary to commit his air arm, He cur- 
rently possesses the air capability to defend 
the Yalu River border area, to strike United 
Nations vessels and installations in Korea, 
to divert some UN air effort from ground 
support, and to support enemy ground ac- 
tion. 

In addition to his airfields in Manchuria, 
the closest of which, Antung, is about 200 
miles from the present battle line, the enemy 
has available in North Korea at least 22 
airfields, on many of which he has used 
ground combat troops for construction and 
repair work. Furthermore, he has worked 
industriously to build new airfields in the 
Pyongyang area. Thus is the need for air 
supremacy. To this end, our F-86 Sabre jet 
fighters have patrolled northwest Korea, 
Since the 22d of April, in three engagements 
involving a total of 45 enemy MIG—15’s, our 
F-86 Sabre jets have destroyed 5 and dam- 
aged 5 MIG’s without damage to themselves. 
In another engagement involving 4 F-80 
Shooting Stars and 4 MIG’s, I MIG was dam- 
aged. The enemy air force has not been 
particularly aggressive during this period. 

To discourage enemy air operations from 
bases closer to the battle area, 10 major 
North Korean airfields—Pyongyang, Pyong- 
yang South, Sariwon, Sinmak, Anak, Yongyu, 
Sunan, Onjong-ni, Yonpo, Hamhung—have 
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been under constant air attack by our B-29 
medium bombers. 

Ground force requirements for close air 
support were met in full. Fortunately, the 
weather remained excellent during the initial 
phase of the enemy ground offensive. In the 
close air support role, the close working re- 
lationship between ground forces and air 
forces cannot be overemphasized, Air of- 
ficers serve with forward ground troops to 
advise on the most efficient utilization of air 
support. Ground officers serve with air units 
to keep pilots informed of the battle situa- 
tion. Ground forces will continue to re- 
ceive a full measure of close air support. 

Enemy efforts to increase his troop 
strength and supplies in forward areas have 
been subjected to round-the-clock attack by 
our Air Force. Armed reconnaissance air- 
craft, F-80 Shooting Stars, F-84 Thunder- 
jets, F-51 Mustangs, have covered areas of 
troop and supply concentration and vital 
transportation routes. B-26 Invader light 
bombers have ranged farther north, strik- 
ing particularly at transportation targets. 
Medium bombers have attacked key bridge 
targets, near Sinanju, Kanggye, Oro-ri, as 
well as important supply centers, Sariwon, 
Pyonggang. And during the night, light 
bombers have teamed up with Marine air- 
craft to harass those same transportation 
routes, especially in the areas of heaviest ve- 
hicle movement. Early in the war, the 
enemy learned that movement during day- 
light is not profitable; now he finds that 
movement at night is also costly, and now, 
are there any questions? 

Mr. Corppry. Colonel, how many of these 
MIG's do you estimate there are across the 
Yalu? 

Colonel Gorrper. Sir, military reasons pre- 
clude my disclosure of those facts. 

Mr. Corppry. Can you comment in a gen- 
eral way on the contribution of Russian air- 
planes to the Chinese Air Force? 

Colonel GorrpeEr. Sir, if you don’t mind, 
and for the some reasons I should like to 
refer that question to Mr. Finletter. 

Secretary FINLETTER. Colonel Goerder is 
quite right in not answering that question 
specifically. Of course, we estimate, Mr. 
Corddry, and we could give you the answer 
if we wanted to, but I can give it to you 
in general terms, and that is this, that the 
North Korean Air Force was an unimportant 
air force from the very beginning. However, 
there have been substantial additions to that 
North Korean Air Force and to the Chinese 
Communist Air Force, and those can come 
from only one source. The MIG-15 is not 
built in China, It is a Russian plane and 
so are the other planes which the Chinese 
Communists are using at the present time. 
I don’t feel justified in giving you exact 
estimates as to the number of those planes 
that are now there with the Chinese, but I 
can say this to you. They are very impor- 
tant, and the Chinese Air Force constitutes 
a substantial potential threat to the United 
Nations Air. Up to the present time we have 
had complete air superiority. Whether we 
will have it in the future depends upon the 
actions of other people. 

Mr. STEVENS. Mr. Finletter, you frequently 
claim the deterrent effect of strategic air in 
keeping aggressors in their place. Would 
you say that the B-36 and other long-range 
bombers have limited Soviet participation or 
contributions, if you will, in Korea? 

Secretary FINLETTER. Mr. Stevens, I believe 
that the single most important factor in 
stopping aggression in the world today from 
the Communists is our strategic air force. 
It is not just the B-36. It is the medium 
bomber as well, and those bombers are capa- 
ble of an attack which is so serious upon 
any enemy who might make the mistake of 
attacking us that I believe that it-is causing 
those enemies to think several times before 
they move anywhere in the world. 
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Mr. Corppry. Now, Mr. Secretary, could I 
ask you how long you think we will have this 
deterrent power of the B-36 and atomic 
bomb combination? 

Secretary FINLETTER. I think, Mr. Corddry, 
you are overemphasizing the B-36 because 
the B-36 is only a part of our fleet. The 
B-36—here is a model of it here on the 
desk—is the intercontinental bomber. Be- 
sides that, of course, are the medium bomb- 
ers which at the present time are the B-29 
and B-50 and now the B-47, the six-engine 
jet of the Boeing Co., is coming in and that 
is an equally in portant part of our strategic 
air attack. 

Mr. Corppry. Do you think that the stra- 
tegic air attack actually can stop the Rus- 
sians if a war should start? 

Secretary FINLETTER. That, of course, Mr. 
Corddry, as I would expect from you, is 
the $64 question. I think it would be rash 
to say that we could guarantee that it would 
stop an attack by the Communists, but I do 
think it is a force of such tremendous vio- 
lence that there is the possibility that it 
and it alone could stop any aggressor who 
might ruin our free society. 

Mr. STEVENS. Mr. Secretary, where does 
that commitment of strategic air fit into the 
North Atlantic Treaty organization? 

Secretary FINLETTER. Well, it fits in very 
definitely, Mr. Stevens, as you put your finger 
on it, because the medium bombers that I 
was talking about a moment ago are not 
intercontinental bombers. They don’t go 
from the United States to the target and 
back, They require intermediate bases and 
those bases are in the main with our North 
Atlantic Pact. 

Mr. Stevens. We are trying for more bases, 
are we not? 

Secretary FINLETTER. We, of course, are try- 
ing to build up our base structure to the 
maximum, but the point I want to make to 
you, Mr. Stevens, is we must play with our 
North Atlantic allies. They are part of the 
free world with us and they are an integral 
part of our military planning. 

Mr. Srxvrxs. Well, right there, there have 
been reports that the British are not entirely 
in sympathy with our strategy of bombing 
large population centers, if that is our strat- 
egy. They are especially vulnerable. Can 
you comment on that? 

Secretary FINLETTER. Yes; I can. I think 
that the British are going to be with us. I 
think that we and the British are going to 
play together with the defense of the free 
world. As to whether we bomb population 
centers or not, that is another question. We 
are going to bomb things which will most ef- 
fectively stop any enemy from succeeding 1 
his plans to defeat us, but the British and we 
and the French and the other nations of the 
free world are going to be with us on this. 

Major THORNTON. Thank you very much 
Mr. Secretary, Mr. Corddry, and Mr. Stevens. 

ANNOUNCER. As further background to 
Mr. Finletter's statement, we want you to see 
some scenes from a brand new Air Force film 
on strategic air power. 

Major THORNTON., This is the range of de- 
cision, for this represents the range of our 
intercontinental bombers. The distance our 
B-36’s can travel out and back from their 
bases here in America to strike at, and de- 
stroy the industrial heartland of an enemy, 
But because we Americans don't begin wars 
we can’t choose the time and place of their 
beginning; our advanced bases could be hit 
and badly damaged before they could mount 
retaliatory attacks against the aggressor. 
But by maintaining a constant 24-hour alert 
here at home, our intercontinental B-36’s 
and their crews can, on an instant’s notice, 
should the need arise, carry the war back to 
the aggressor’s homeland. For this giant 
plane with its six conventional, and four jet 
engines, and highly trained crew of 16 men 
can deliver an A-bomb to any target area in 
the world, no matter what time of the day 


or night, no matter what the condition of the 
weather. This is a typical training mission 
for a B-36 crew: Take off from home base and 
fly to a bombing range hundreds of miles 
away from a daylight drop. Here they use 
conventional high explosive bombs, but the 
principle involved in hitting the target is 
the same no matter what type of bomb is 
dropped. 

This is the bombardier's eye view of the 
target from 40,000 feet. And until they can 
drop their cargo right on the front porch, 
a SAC crew is considered to be in training. 
After the run on the bombing range, the 
navigator sets the course for the next leg of 
the flight, this time north across the United 
States and Canada to Point Barrow, Alaska. 
At Point Barrow they change course, and 
point south on a direct course to their tar- 
get, Minneapolis, Minn. As they approach 
their target, vital information feeds into 
the ship’s instruments—altitude 40,000 feet, 
air temperature 50 degrees below zero, winds 
aloft 100 miles per hour. This will be an 
instrument bombing, for the city below is 
cloaked in what used to be called protec- 
tive weather. Its citizens are entirely un- 
aware of the fate that speeds on 10 engines 
40,000 feet above them. The citizens of the 
city are unaware, but on the edge of town 
sits a strange group of trailers, their lights 
burning brightly against the snow—this is 
a bomb evaluation station. Inside the air 
is tense as the operators bend over their in- 
struments and watch the sweeping arm 
of the radar scopes. There he is—that tiny 
spot of light. Now they have located the 
position of the approaching B-36. It’s their 
job to see that they don’t lose him. Range, 
speed, and bearing feed in rapidly and are 
passed on to the bomb evaluation group who 
will plot the accurdaty of the drop. Nothing 
about this mission is different from the real 
thing except that they will release a radio 
signal instead of a bomb. 

Inside the B-36 every man is at his post, 
every nerve tense, for this is it, This is the 
reason they have flown almost one-quarter 
of the way around the world—down below 
is the target. A friendly one this trip, but 
it they don’t place their theoretical bomb 
exactly where it should go, the mission is 
wasted. An enemy industrial center will be 
only partly damaged and not destroyed. 
The plane is controlled by the bombardier 
and his bombsight. It’s all up to him now. 
They are on the bombing run. They have 
started their radio signal.. When it stops it 
will signal to the men below that the bomb 
has theoretically been dropped. They will 
then plot the position it would land, assess 
the amount of damage it would do. Bombs 
away. A direct hit. 

Constant training and constant alertness 
is required in today's world. For should the 
day ever come that an aggressor makes the 
mistake of starting a war against the free 
people of this world, he will find his upper 
heavens filled with silver-winged, 10-engine 
ships of fate, and his industry and ability to 
make war as shattered as his dreams of 
conquest and power. For no matter what 
the task, what the obstacles, or what the 
distance, it is within the range of decision. 

ANNOUNCER. And so, we close the first re- 
port of Pentagon, Washington. 


Memorial Day Message 
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OY 
HON. LOUIS B. HELLER 
OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 7, 1951 


Mr. HELLER. Mr. Speaker, a very 
brief but most appropriate message in 
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connection with Memorial day this year 
and its significance to us, was published 
in the New York Daily Mirror, May 30, 
1951. It is a message from Mr. Joe Wein- 
stein, the president of Mays, one of the 
leading department stores in Brooklyn. 
It is a thought-provoking message, clear - 
ly stated in well-chosen words, and most 
timely for the occasion. It reads: 
MEMORIAL Day, 1951 
(A message from Mays) 

Today, we pay tribute to those who did 
their part and have gone beyond. We honor 
Americas’ heroes who bought, with their 
lives, our country’s liberties—those who fell 
at Lexington and Concord, Bull Run and 
Gettysburg, Manila Bay and Santiago, 
Chateau Thierry and the Argonne, Guadal- 
canal, Cassino, and today in Korea. 

I did look forward to a time when a tradi- 
tional message without a war would again 
be appropriate, but today, while we do honor 
to the men who died in defense of liberty 
and the principles on which true democracy 
rests, we again see our men marching back 
to their posts to safeguard our free way of 
life. 

It is now our responsibility to establish a 
permanence of peace and understanding 
among all peoples of the world so that these 
honored dead will not have died in vain, 

JOE WEINSTEIN, 


President, Mays. 
Rivers and Harbors Work and the 
Emergency 
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HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 21, 1951 


Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I include the text of an ex- 
temporaneous address I made before a 
special meeting of the officers and di- 
rectors of the National Rivers and Har- 
bors Congress, May 11, 1951: 


I have listened with much interest to the 
magnificent address of the president of our 
organization, Senator MCCLELLAN. He is up 
to his usual standard. I concur and agree 
with him 100 percent in his proposal to put 
first things first. 

We say nothing new. It’s been told to 
you in the press and over the radio and in 
public adresses—not once—but a thousand 
times. We are in the valley of a great and 
critical era in the development of interna- 
tional affairs, and in a critical era in the 
development of our own country. If we are 
to retain the liberties which our forefathers 
intended that we carry on and transmit to 
posterity, by our Constitution and our form 
of government, we have to steer a careful 
course in these perilous days. 

I was home recently and had a chance to 
get around and see some of the people in 
north Louisiana. Of course we always talk 
flood control and rivers and harbors pro- 
grams on those occasions. On that occa- 
sion I attended a meeting on such matters, 
at which the presiding officer commented: 

“We wonder why our Congressman, OvER- 
ton Brooks, always seems to get along with 
the people here. He's been in Congress quite 
a long time—15 years—and he still enjoys 
the friendship and admiration of his con- 
stituents. Wondering how he does it, I went 
around and made inquiry, and I find that 
when he gets home, he puts himself in neu- 
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tral and lets himself be pushed around, and 
gets along with everybody.” 

I thought that this little story is illus- 
trative in this instance. 

When this situation slapped us in the face 
as it did with the breaking out of the war 
in Korea, we who are in rivers and harbors 
and flood-control work, in a sense put our- 
selves in neutral and became willing to coast 
along awhile and test the efficiency and im- 
portance of some of the projects which have 
been ours throughout the years. I speak of 
those projects which we sponsored here in 
this great organization and which we later 
on sponsored in the House and Senate, and 
then subsequently put into the hands of 
the Army engineers. And we could say 
that this time could be profitably employed 
by finding «at what importance these proj- 
ects have in the service of the Nation when 
the Nation is in distress and strain. 

The Army engineers have the duty of con- 
structing these projects and maintaining 
them, and it is entirely proper, and I concur 
with what was said about the magnificent 
record of the Army engineers in this re- 
spect. I presented to the House of Repre- 
sentatives my own bill for the creation of 
the Office of the Assistant Chief in Charge 
of Civil Functions of the Army Engineers, 
and that is the position which General 
Chorpening has today. I felt at that time— 
thet was several years ago—that since 
we had our Assistant Chief in Charge of 
Military Operations that we should likewise 
have an Assistant Chief of Engineers in 
Charge of Civil Functions, which is proper 
recognition for a fine work which they have 
always done for flood control and rivers and 
harbors work, 

Wasn't one of the first problems of the 
Engineers the development of New York 
Harbor? They went out in front of one of 
our forts in the harbor to make soundings 
and find out what was impeding the develop- 
ment of the harbor, and subsequently 
brought about the improvements which have 
made this the world’s greatest harbor. Over 
a period of a hundred years they have car- 
ried on that work, as has been told you to- 
day, and we find them still carrying on—as 
they should—the work of civil functions for 
our people. 

But now, this is what occurs to me—and 
I am going to talk very plainly and very 
frankly. We are told up on the hill that we 
are in a crisis that may last 10 or 15 or 20 
years. I heard George Marshall the other day 
say that it would last perhaps 15 or 20 years. 
Now, in the event that this is true, and that 
we are in the emergency for 15 or 20 years 
or perhaps a shorter time, I want to bring 
this thought to your minds: 

Shouldn’t we have some better test of 
what projects are needed for national de- 
fense than we have at the present time in use 
for the purpose of screening those projects? 
In other words, it is hard for me to conceive 
of a harbor project that is not important to 
national defense. In an all-out war there is 
not a harbor in the United States that won't 
be vitally needed for the prosecution of that 
war, 

Likewise, in rivers and harbors work, it is 
hard for me to conceive that any inland 
canal in the United States, at a time when 
transportation is at a great premium, will 
not be important to the national defense and 
integrity of the Nation. If this thing is going 
to last 15 or 20 years, should we not have 
a more precise method of determining which 
projects should rate highest in the order 
of development as being most important to 
the integrity of our Nation? Because—as I 
say again, my friends—in the final analysis 
your rivers and harbors work and flood con- 
trol work is vital to the cause of national 
defense. It gives us stronger internal econ- 
omy. It gives us the help that we need to 
bring victory in times of great emergency, 


when the merchant marine is driven off the 
high seas, perhaps, as it was at one time 
during the late war. The rivers and harbors 
are vital to the defense of the Nation, and 
so I just briefly say in passing today, I want 
to bring up this question for you to think 
about, to mull over in your minds, and then 
later on perhaps for all of us to work out a 
proper decision. 

Is a Munitions Board a proper agency in 
time of great emergency, when every one of 
its functions is being used to the utmost 
in turning out munitions of war, in turning 
out equipment for our soldiers, in helping 
back up those things necessary for our na- 
tional defense? Is that the best agency to 
screen these projects and tell us which are 
the most important to maintain and pre- 
serve the integrity of the Nation? 

I think that we should give much thought 
to this matter and to decide if it is not bet- 
ter that we have a disinterested board or 
commission or agency to study these proj- 
ects carefully and say, “Yes, here is one that 
is in less priority, and when times and fi- 
nances permit we should take it up, also.” 

All of these projects are important to de- 
fense and that when we have the money 
for the projects they should be built. And, 
the question arises naturally. It is fair to 
compietely bar all projects when we know 
that many of them—all new, projects, I will 
say—are vital? 

I said in a meeting of the Armed Services 
Committee that hardly a morning passes 
that we don’t have some lesson brought to 
us about the present emergency. I have 
given these matters thought. I have given 
them much care and consideration, and I 
tell you people today in all seriousness that 
if this emergency continues we must have 
some plan of that sort. 

Now, Senator, I am happy to be here to 
see that in spite of all our obstacles and dis- 
couragements we are carrying on with a great 
program which must continue. Until the 
rivers and harbors work in this great coun- 
try of ours reaches cond tion of advanced de- 
velopment many years hence, so far as I am 
concerne, we will be patient. We are all 
willing to be patient, until the day comes 
when we can pick these things up and again 
run on with the ball as we have in the past. 

Thank you very much. 


Rent Control 
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OF 


HON. J. FRANK WILSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 7, 1951 


Mr. WILSON of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcorD, I include the following editorial 
from the Dallas News of June 1, 1951, and 
also an article by Robert L. Bunting: 

[From the Dallas News of June 1, 1951] 

RENT CONTROL RACKET 

Dallas was smart in being one of the first 
large cities to toss off Federal rent control. 
Others still suffer under this imposition. A 
Dallas man who recently moved to an Ohio 
city writes back: “Dayton has rent control, 
and the rents are much higher than they 
are in Dallas, where there is no rent control, 
There has been little building in Dayton, and 
there is a distinct housing shortage. I feel 
sorry for the landlords. They are taking a 
beating under rent control. A tenant offered 
to sublease his five-room apartment to me. 
The consideration that he wanted for the 
sublease was $1,000." 
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Since getting out from under rent control 
Dallas has had one of the biggest housmg 
construction booms in the country. It is 
easier to find rental houses and apartments 
here than it was under rent control, which 
stifled building. Both landlords and tenants 
are better off here than in cities of like size 
where rent control persists. Those bureau- 
crats who are trying to use the Korean War 
as an excuse to saddle rent control on the 
whole country again, to make jobs for more 
tax eaters, should be resisted with a resound- 
ing yell from the grass roots. 


— 


RENT CONTROL Smovutp Nor PENALIZE IN- 
VESTORS FOR OWNING REAL ESTATE 


(By Robert L. Bunting, School of Business 
i ia University of North Caro- 
na) 


Last December the lame-duck Congress 
granted another stay of execution to the 
Housing and Rent Act of 1947, as amended. 
It did so by moving forward the automatic 
expiration date of rent controls from De- 
cember 31, 1950, to March 31, 1951. The idea 
was to keep the control machinery intact 
long enough to permit a comprehensive re- 
view of the rental situation by the new Con- 
gress. However, since no action had been 
taken by the middle of March, Congress 
granted another temporary’ extension 
through June 30, 1951. 

At the present time less than one-half of 
the approximately 15,000,000 rental units 
which were controlled in 1947 remain under 
Federal control. The other units have been 
decontrolled entirely, except for those which 
were turned over to State control agencies. 

There has been much dispute as to whether 
or not these liberated areas should be recon- 
trolled. Equally controversial is the ques- 
tion of extending the coverage of the law so 
as to have it include units built in the post- 
war period. The real problem, however, is 
what is to be Gone about the units which are 
under Federal control now. 

The problem is acute because rent prices 
have not been permitted to respond to mar- 
ket forces for almost 10 years, The result 
has been, according to figures compiled by 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics, that the in- 
crease in rental prices is far behind the rise 
which has occurred in other important items 
of consumer expenditure. Would it be just or 
economically wise to subject owners of real 
estate to a continued freeze at prevailing 
prices? 

The answer to the above question is No.“ 
The Federal rent-control law ought to be ex- 
tended beyond June 30 only if it is amended 
to provide significant upward flexibility in 
the ceiling prices of rental units now under 
control. 

Ideally, the new law should establish ceil- 
ings at the level of prices which would have 
prevailed if the rental market had been free 
of all controls in January 1951—the month in 
which general price controls were imposed. 
Obviously the new law will not be ideal be- 
cause it is impossible to determine just what 
free market prices would have been. Never- 
theless the objective for the new rent ceilings 
should be the free area of the rental market. 
Legislation based on this approach would 
tend in the right direction despite its failure 
to meet ideal standards. 

First, it would give landlords the incentive 
and financial ability to maintain their prop- 
erty., Previous rent-control laws have not 
adequately recognized the potential slum- 
creating effect of stabilizing the revenues of 
property owners at levels which do not com- 
pensate for increased costs. 

Another significant gain would be a tend- 
ency toward the more efficient utilization of 
property now under rent control. The pres- 
ent policy of keeping the price of this com- 
modity low, at a time when other prices 
have risen substantially, has promoted waste- 
ful consumption of an item which, according 
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to those who support the policy, is in short 
supply. 

Finally, the proposed change would tend 
toward the elimination of a subsidy which 
has no basis in principle. Throughout the 
postwar period, rent control has been a com- 
pletely arbitrary device by means of which 
rich, poor, and middle-income landlords have 
been forced to hand over a sizable portion of 
their incomes to rich, poor, and middle-in- 
come tenants, 


Our Enemies Are Lethargy and Apathy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD H. JENISON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 7, 1951 


Mr. JENISON. Mr. Speaker, ia Wash- 
ington, where it is always difficult to 
gage the real temper of the American 
people, it is always refreshing to have an 
expression of opinion from the Main 
Streets of the Nation. Such an expres- 
sion comes with clarity and with force in 
an editorial written by Frank R. Mills, 
editor and publisher of the Hoopeston 
(III.) Chronicle-Herald. Mr. Mills’ 
newspaper represents a true cross sec- 
tion of America in a typical patriotic 
community embracing both industry and 
agriculture. His analysis of the situa- 
tion in which we find ourselves at the 
present, and particularly his estimate of 
our greatest-danger, should prove of in- 
terest to every Member of Congress. 
For that reason, under permission 
granted to me by the House, I am in- 
cluding the text of his editorial in the 
CONGRESSIONAL REcorD. I commend it to 
the serious attention of my colleagues. 
It follows: 


NEWS AND VIEWS—MaIN STREET 
(By Frank R. Mills) 


People won't read editorials like this one. 
They don't like seriously complicated sub- 
jects because they do not like to think. Peo- 
ple would much rather be entertained. The 
color cartoon is often more eagerly antici- 
pated than the feature attraction. 

This is no supposed indictment, but a plain 
statement of fact. Symphony by the New 
York Philharmonic is the best, we should all 
listen and learn something about fine music, 
but Frankie Lane gets the audience. 

Consequently I hate to use up this space 
for something people won’t read. Maybe 
some will—and a few of them heed its 
message. 

We are now engaged in a great struggle 
against communism and to that end we are 
becoming communistic ourselves. 

Communism in this country is being 
wrapped in the mantle of general welfare, 
It is essential to national defense. 

Communism is basically governmental con- 
trol of our economics. If we have defiation, 
we have controls to inflate, and if we have 
inflation—vice versa. 

Our rulers shout we must have controls 
or the enemy will be steaming into New York 
and San Francisco harbors, If you view it 
differently, then you may be branded as a 
traitor. 

Communism is big government. Ours is 
getting bigger and bigger and bigger—the 
people are getting smalier, smaller, smaller. 
Communism is to tax and spend, and tax and 
spend in every conceivable manner and it 


accomplishes two things. First, the entire 
economy is dragged down to a dead level, 
and second, through spending you dull the 
public pride by subsidies and hand-outs. 
Who among us can remember when it was a 
disgrace to be “on the country”? In the end 
the people must lean on big government be- 
cause it has swallowed their personal re- 
sources, and they have nothing else to lean 
on. That is communism. 

In 1948 we were offered the Fair Deal. It 
proposed Federal aid to education. We are 
shown pictures of school children jammed 
into rickety buildings, so we go for it. This 
gives us Federal control of education. Har- 
old Laski, father of the British Socialist 
movement, mentioned Federal aid to educa- 
tion as the most important move that in- 
cipient American socialism could make. 
This is communism. 

The Fair Deal said that for general wel- 
fare and national defense we must have the 
Brannan plan. This is truly a magical 
scheme where the customers pay low prices 
for food while farmers get high prices for 
crops. All the Brannan plan asks is that 
the taxpayers foot the bill for this magic. 
I wonder, are farmers and customers tax- 
payers? 

Item 3 in this communistic trend was na- 
tional health insurance. Congress, reflect- 
ing public opinion, knocked these deals out. 

Or did Congress do so? Uh, uh. Here 
it is back again. Take a look at the Presi- 
dent’s tight budget. Two hundred and 
ninety-five million for Federal aid to educa- 
tion. Not for general welfare this time but 
for national security. And the Brannan 
plan is back not for general welfare but it 
is one of the kinds of activities needed for 
the defense period. 

And here's socMlized medicine again. The 
President asks a one-half percent payroll 
tax o get the program started to provide 
for material security. This, too, is com- 
munism. 

Communistic government is big govern- 
ment. Here’s how big we're getting. Your 
family’s share of the national debt is $6,000. 
Taxes in 1952 will average $1,589 per family. 
Last year a single corporation paid more 
taxes than entire expenditures during the 
peak of the Civil War. 

Fantastic, harrowing, unpleasant figures, 
and you wonder what is happening to all 
this money. 

Well, the Government is the biggest single 
employer. It is the Nation’s biggest lender, 
It operates railways, canals, power plants, 
printing plants, news services, universities, 
steamship lines, and radio networks. 

The Government has mortgages on homes, 
railroads, banks, auto manufacturers, and 
even on a rattlesnake farm. 

This Government-in-business empire 
means that about two-thirds of all corporate 
profits are sucked into the Treasury by in- 
come taxes. 

Is this communism? Well, it’s the next 
thing to it. And in the sanctimonious name 
of national defense, this big Government bids 
to become bigger, and more socialistic. 

Remember Hitler ran the National So- 
cialist Party and Stalin runs the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics. Communism is 
after all, socialism with a tomahawk over the 
heads of its own people and war paint for 
the rest of the world. 

Give socialistic ideas their head and you 
get communism. They are economically 
identical. Socialism strips labor of its free- 
dom precisely as it does industry. It’s a 
turncoat, for labor has so often rocked so- 
cialism’s cradle and bottle fed it with loving 
attention. Look at Britain. British labor 
was for socialism. So labor is controlled; 
wages are held down; workers are frequently 
directed into jobs. 

Socialism is always going to do great things 
for the consumer. Nuts. The buyer then 
gets the short end. As the only seller of the 
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people's wants, the government doesn't have 
to please the customer. It can dictate what 
he gets, what he pays, and tell him what he 
ought to have for his own good. That can’t 
happen here? Then you've forgotten ration- 
ing, price stabilization and a few similar 
items. Maybe you've also forgotten the 
President's proposal in early 1949 of Gov- 
ernment ownership and operation of manu- 
facturing plants as a necessary strategy. 
This is communism. 

Nothing can give us socialism but lethargy 
and apathy on our part. This gumption of 
America is on trial, Today we fight a hideous 
ideology in Korea. That is no reason why we 
must sacrifice our birthright to an insidious 
ideology from inside. 


“These Are the Faces, as the Jones Broth- 
ers Caught Them, of a People Who 
Truly Know the Horrors of War, Our 
Allies, the British, and the Bitter Mem- 
ory of the Past Arms Them Well To 
Face the Critical Present”—Battle Re- 
port, Washington 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


KON. FRANK W. BOYKIN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 7, 1951 


Mr. BOYKIN. Mr. Speaker, once 
again the National Broadcasting Co., 
over its television network and coaxials, 
and the Assistant to the President, Dr. 
John R. Steelman, bring to us Battle 
Report, Washington. 

With each succeeding week this tele- 
casting by top-flight Government offi- 
cials becomes more and more interesting. 
Among my friends are a number of ar- 
dent television fans, and like all thought- 
ful people of serious mien, they are 
greatly concerned with the well-being of 
our country. Several of these have ex- 
pressed their belief that no public in- 
formation reaching the people today car- 
ries greater conviction than is conveyed 
by way of television. Here, speakers 
stand clearly in view—and the audience 
can actually look into the faces of the 
public officials whom Dr. Steelman brings 
to the television each Sunday afternoon. 

Their talks are brief and to the point. 
Moreover, they are enriched by marvel- 
ous photography which practically gives 
all audioviewers a bird's-eye view of na- 
tional and international happenings— 
accompanied by expert. narration and 
comment by NBC’s ace commentator, 
Bob McCormick. 

In this, the thirty-sixth copy of Battle 
Report, Washington, the National 
Broadcasting Co., through the photo- 
graphic skill and artistry of the Jones 
brothers, brought to the television screen. 
and but a few hours after his liberation 
from a long sojourn in a Communist 
prison, Mr. Robert Vogeler “whose har- 
rowing experience of being held in soli- 
tary confinement for more than 13 
months,” Dr. Steelman rightfully stated, 
“was indescribable.” 

Additicnaliy thereto, the television au- 
dience was given a glimpse of Mr. Em- 
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manuel Shinwell, and of a people who 
truly know the horrors of any war which 
might arise, the British people. 

Mr. Speaker, I could recommend no 
finer reading to my colleagues in this 
House than the narration of English life 
as it is lived today under the harrowing 
clouds of war. A life of austerity, of 
privations, of superimposed controls, all 
of which are impinged indelibly upon the 
mind by the Jones boys in fulfilling their 
contract to bring visual exhibitions of 
truth and facts of life in Europe to the 
television audience of Battle Report, 
Washington by means of camera studies, 
and particularly studies made of the 
great preponderance of the masses. 

In this week’s teledocumentary, Maj. 
Gen. Leon Johnson commented briefiy 
on the relations that now exist between 
the British Royal Air Force and the 
United States Air Force, while Brig. Gen. 
Albert C. Lieber makes interesting re- 
port of the Engineers’ wor in Korea. 
Additionally thereto, Sgt. (1c) Francis 
A. Sarnowski and Sgt. (1c) Edwin P. 
Roth gave vivid description of the hell- 
on-earth that today stalks in Korea un- 
der the guise of modern warfare. 

Additionally to the self-imposed task 
assumed by Dr. Steelman, the National 
Broadcasting Co. has assigned to the 
making of Battle Report, Washington 
some of its top-flight technicians and 
most skilled production personnel. 
Among these are Ted Ayers, producer- 
director; L. A. McClelland, technical di- 
rector; Robert McCormick, commentary; 
Lou Hazam, script writer; Bill Brooks, 
film editor; John Johnson, floor man- 
ager; Joseph Ferrier, art; Fritz Balzer, 
music adviser; and Jim Martensen and 
Bob Haines, sound. 

Battle Report, Washington is so re- 
plete with facts of interest to all in this 
body, I am inserting some in today’s 
RECORD: 

BATTLE REPORT, WASHINGTON 

Mr. McCormick. With Seoul still ours after 
a bloody week of fighting in Korea, NBC once 
again turns its television cameras on our 
own Capital, to document the free world’s 
battle against aggressive communism. 

Washington, where Senate investigators, 
this past week, began the awaited Mac- 
Arthur hearing, and Korea, where, as our 
soldiers continue the battle, MacArthur's 
successor, Gen. Matthew Ridgway, says of the 
Red offensive: So far, the only thing they've 
succeeded in destroying are a few tens of 
thousands more of their own men.” 

Today, Battle Report brings into focus 
again the cameras of its prize-winning 
cameramen in Europe, the Jones brothers, 
this time, for an exclusive on the rearming 
of Great Britain, featuring Defense Minister 
Emmanuel Shinwell. Also on our program 
a first-hand report on our Army engineers in 
Korea. But first, the assistant to the Presi- 
dent, Dr. John R. Steelman. 

Dr, STEELMAN. Good afternoon, ladies and 
gentlemen, during the past week the Soviet 
press and radio has been overflowing with 
bombastic descriptions of the various May 
Day celebrations. Marshal Stalin has been 
praised and flattered with the most fantastic 
phrases. The Soviet Union has been pic- 
tured as a great and good friend of the 
workers and the grand champion of peace. 

If one could read between the lines, an- 
other story would be told. It would be a 
story of ruthlessness, the story of a people 
ruled by fear, a story of millions who were 
commanded to celebrate, commanded to 


march, to shout at the proper time, com- 
manded to write what their masters wish to 
read. 

Yes; the iron-fisted rulers in the Kremlin 
had their day in the sun. But, they do not 
know what the millions were thinking and 
how shallow were the words of praise. 

Robert Vogeler also had his day in the sun 
and will have many more. People were not 
commanded to celebrate his liberation from 
the Hungarian dungeon. When they crossed 
the border, millions of men and women in 
the free world rejoiced and in one voice 
thanked God in his behalf for his return. 

This afternoon we will visit with Robert 
Vogeler during the first few hours after his 
liberation. 

The border which we see from this airplane 
is the one he crossed. For hundreds of years 
Austria and Hungary lived in peace, under 
one emperor, Today the border bristles with 
barbed wire. 

When he reached his home in Vienna 
crowds surrounded his home, anxious to 
catch even a fleeting glance of one of the 
few men who have been freed from the 
horrors of the Communist prison. 

NEC was represented by the Jones broth- 
ers and their cameras so that we in the 
United States could see and hear from Mr, 
Vogeler, and join in the rejoicing. 

His wife met him as he stepped from the 
embassy automobile. Neither could say a 
word, but the message they conveyed to each 
other in this embrace is infinitely more elo- 
quent than words. 

The harrowing experience of being held in 
solitary confinement for more than 13 
months is indescribable. He was not even 
permitted to speak to his guard. It is a 
miracle he was not driven to madness. The 
lines made by suffering are clearly visible in 
his face. j 

Once more he is surrounded by his family, 
once more he will be permitted to live a 
normal life with those whose love never gave 
up hope. Day in and day out, through all 
the long months of his imprisonment his 
wife fought for his freedom. Now he is re- 
united with her and their two sons. 

But as he sits with his family, safe from 
the blood-thirsty state police, he thinks of 
you in the United States and has a message 
for you. 

Mr. VocELER. You don't realize what lib- 
erty means until you lose it. That is the 
important part. Every American, every in- 
dividual American, should realize that what 
happened to me as an individual could hap- 
pen to them if we don’t all stand together 
and destroy these enemies of individual free- 
dom and independence, 

Dr. STEELMAN. This is a message from one 
who knows. Through his suffering, cold, 
hard, brutal facts are brought home to us. 

This afternoon we have a guest from the 
United States Army Engineers, Brig. Gen. 
Albert C. Lieber, Director of the Engineers 
Replacement Center, Fort Belvoir, Va. He 
has brought two veterans of the Korean cam- 
paign with him to assist in this report to 
us about the role of the engineers on the 
battle front. 

Today Battle Report features another of its 
teledocumentaries on modern Europe. For 
an exclusive film report on our English allies 
across the sea, I invite your attention to 
Battle Report, Britain, narrated by Robert 
McCormick. 

Mr. McCormick. These are the faces, as 
the Jones Brothers caught them, of a people 
who truly know the horrors of war, our al- 
lies, the British, that you may hear how the 
bitter memory of the past arms them well 
to face the critical present. We begin our 
report on Great Britain with a brief intro- 
duction from its Minister of Defense, Em- 
manuel Shinwell. 

Mr. SHINWELL, What you see on this doc- 
umentary gives you some idea of the life 


that the people of Great Britain like to lead. 
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It will also show you some of the steps that 
we have taken to protect that way of life. 
After the last war when we switched over to 
peace, we started an ambitious program of 
social reform. We have made substantial 
progress, and although we must delay for a 
while many of the improvements we have 
planned, we are determined that our achieve- 
ments shall be defended with all the vigor 
with which we fought our enemy from 1939. 

Mr. McCormick. Think back upon this, 
America, if you would truly understand the 
significance of the words of Defense Minister 
Shinwell. England, suffering one Nazi bomb- 
ing raid after another; England smashed and 
torn and bloodied. 

From one of the toughest poundings a na- 
tion ever took and survived, England turned 
to face the postwar future confronted first 
with the overwhelming problem of recon- 
struction. Buildings that had known a V-2 
rocket had to be razed and rebuilt again; 
homes had to be built to house the homeless. 

The people of England, faced with these 
needs, had to suffer an austerity program that 
would shock us here. However, before they 
could get going, from across the channel the 
new menace of the postwar world, Soviet com- 
munism, called for even greater austerity and 
another defense effort. 

Yet, here in America, many, doubtful that 
Britain is doing all she can to meet the chal- 
lenge of our times, are pounding desks and 
shaking accusing fingers charging insufficient 
concern with western defense and even ap- 
peasement of the Reds. 

However, as the sparks of British industry 
fly up as if to light our war, let us, through 
the eyes of the Jones brothers’ cameras, see 
for ourselves the defense program of which 
Minister Shinwell speaks—a program for 
which our own Marshall plan has long been 
providing the sinews. 

Here, at the Gloster Aircraft Co.'s huge 
factory in Gloucestershire, covering 400 acres, 
Englishmen are turning their hands in a 
thousand varied ways to the manufacture 
of jets—600-mile-per-hour Meteors—powered 
by two Rolls Royce Dervent turbo-jet engines 
with a 3,500-pound thrust each, 

All together, now in one powerful piece 
that is truly an instrument of defense, this 
meteor, a sample of the others that will soon 
follow it off the assembly line, is towed out 
to the flying field. 

And now for the test. Mark down the 
Meteor then which can climb 7,500 feet a 
minute and which earned for itself an en- 
viable reputation in World War II as one 
British contribution to the defense of the 
free world. 

Under this roof we find Britons at work 
on another product designed for defense. 
Yes; radar. This electronic factory in Lon- 
don, besides television and radio sets, is now 
at work developing war equipment. Result, 
the cameras of the Jones brothers were re- 
stricted, but to show you how much they 
mean business, Britain has placed a 66 per- 
cent tax on these television sets because 
the Government wants the tubes for radar. 

And now you are in the huge harbor at 
Glasgow, Scotland, one of the largest ship 
building ports in the world. Men that had 
ruled the seas for centuries are putting 

ther new naval vessels with the same 
skill that in the six war years from 1939 to 
1945 gave the Allies over 1,900 naval and 
merchant vessels of all classes. 

This speedy monster goes by the world- 
famous name “Centurian tank.” Yes; here 
at the Royal Ordnance Factory at Leeds, Eng- 
land is where the Centurian tank is born. 

Using assembly line methods that rival 
those of our own auto plants, Britons put 
together, piece by piece, the largest tank 


known to combat, and because our Jones 


brothers were permitted to enter the plant— 
formerly “off-limits” to cameramen—and 
film these scenes you are enabled for the 
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first time to see for yourself how the mon- 
ster takes shape. Already earning a niche 
for itself in Korea, the Centurian gets a 25- 
mile road test before being sent out to do 
its stuff wherever Russia threatens. Mount 
up in the largest of England’s supply depots, 
ready to move out, as a contribution of these 
hard-pressed but still fighting people, to the 
front lines of freedom. 

On the battle front in Korea Great Britain 
is represented by men as well as by equip- 
ment. These Scots of the famed Argyle Regi- 
ment, first United Kingdom troops to see 
duty there, are some of the British soldiers 
battling communism, described by Minister 
Shinwell. 

And here is the place from which they 
hail, Sterling Castle, historic abode of the 
old Scottish kings. With most of the lads 
of the Sutherland Highland regiment, as 
well as the Argyles, off in Korea, only a few 
of their comrades remain at home to guard 
the old castle. And scarcely a day goes by 
when the bagpipes don't skirl and drums 
boom and the few that are left march in 
memory of all the old glories and the new 
ones now being won. 

Back in England, where these pictures were 
taken, the roar of American B-36’s at Lack- 
enheath Air Base, join with the hum of RAF 
planes as our Air Forces are joined in behalf 
of democracy. For more of this score, the 
Jones brothers turn their cameras on our 
military aid chief in Britain, Maj. Gen. Leon 
Johnson. 

Major General JoHNson. Good afternoon. 
About 3 years ago the American Air Force 
returned to the United Kingdom to work 
with our friends of the Royal Air Force. To 
those of us who had served here during the 
war, this was a most welcome opportunity 
because we remembered the close relation- 
ships which had been built up at that time 
and we were anxious to continue them. Our 
activities are quite widely scattered here 
in the United Kingdom. I'd like to show 
you on the map. In this area are depots 
near Liverpool; over here bases, bombers, and 
fighters, and various other activities. Bases 
in here are headquarters around the London 
area and special activities or special fields in 
the Midlands area. We have several bat- 
talions of aviation engineers who are build- 
ing fields here, and the British are working 
with us, and this too is a joint effort. Dur- 
ing our entire stay here we have been made 
welcome by the British and the bonds of 
friendship between the Royal Air Force and 
the United States Air Force are closer than 
they were even during the war. We are 
truly comrades in arms—arms for peace. 

Mr. McCormick. Thus we near the close 
of Battle Report, Britain, part I. For a sort 
of summary of what we have presented 
something indicative of the spirit of the 
British people—we direct your attention to 
the sign on this English church steeple. A 
sign whose significance is pointed up in 
these final words of British Defense Min- 
ister Emmanuel Shinwell. 

Mr. SHINWELL. This does not mean that 
we consider a third world war inevitable. 
Like all sane peoples in the world, the Brit- 
ish want nothing more than to live in 
peace, free to live their lives according to 
their customs and their own choosings. 
But they realize that our chances of nego- 
tiating a peaceful settlement with those 
that menace us are pretty slender unless we 
can build up our strength, and that we are 
determined to do. 

Mr: McCormick. And now, back to Korea. 

As our soldiers continue to hold above 
Seoul, despite all the Communists can throw 
at them, the Eighth Army releases this fig- 
ure—80,000 casualties—the cost to the Reds 
of their spring offensive since April 22. And, 


promises General Ridgway, after a quick 
visit to the front, “They're going to con- 
tinue to pay the heavy price they’re paying 
as long as they etay in Korea.” Part of this 
Red toll taken by our troops can be cred- 
ited to the know-how of our deservedly 
famous Army engineers, who are trained, as 
shown here at Fort Belvoir, both to build 
and fight. For one of the most interesting 
reports on our armed services yet presented 
by Battle Report we begin with the com- 
manding general of the Army engineers’ re- 
placement training center at Fort Belvoir, 
Brig. Gen. Albert C. Lieber. 

Brigadier General Lieser. From the battle 
of Bunker Hill to Korea the Army engineer's 
work has been to build and fight. We work 
to aid the advance of our infantry, armor, 
and artillery, and to stop the enemy's ad- 
vance. The range of the Army engineer’s 
work in Korea extends from building the base 
ports and airfields in the rear areas to re- 
moving mines and rebuilding roads and 
bridges. The enginers in Korea are fighting 
as riflemen, both in the general battle line 
and in defense of their own installations. 

Our troops in Korea are at the end of a long 
supply line, fighting in rugged and primitive 
country. Often they must use their hand 
tools because the power tools cannot be 
brought to the site of work. 

Today we were to have with us two engi- 


neer sergeants, both wounded in the Korea’ 


fighting, to tell you some of the incidents of 
their engineer work. I had originally in- 
tended to call on Sic Francis A. Sarnowski of 
the Eighth Engineers, First Cavalry Division. 
Unfortunately, last night the sergeant suf- 
fered a recurrent attack of the malaria he 
contracted last August overseas. Despite his 
104-degree temperature, Sergeant Sarnowski 
is in good spirits and observing this program 
at the hospital. We feel that his story should 
be told even though he himself cannot be 
here to tell it. Here are his own words ex- 
actly as he told them to us: 

Sergeant First Class SARNOWSKI, At first 
everyone said it was impossible to do. On 
the 15th of September an Allied offensive 
was to move forward. We needed a strong 
metal bridge across the Naktong River, but 
there were no metal girders or parts available. 
A timber trestle bridge could have done it, 
only there was no timber. There were no 
rocks, We also had 500 Korean laborers, a 
few trucks, a couple of bulldozers, and one 
good idea. 

We placed one of our bulldozers on either 
side of the Naktong where they scraped all 
of the ground near the river's edges and 
from each bank pushed out a stubby pier of 
earth. Half of our laborers wer: put to work 
3 miles away filling sandbags with dirt. 
The trucks brought the sand bags to the 
river where the other half of our laborers 
were in the water stacking sandbags beneath 
the surface, The Koreans would dive down 
10 to 14 feet carefully placing sandbags 
on the river bottom and building them up 
from there. We decided to allow the water 
to escape over the top of the bridge by keep- 
ing the top about a foot beneath the water 
level. 

On the 15th of September when our bridge 
was completed, the cnly proof we had that 
it was there were two strings of white tape 
strung parallel across the water. Below them 
was a foot of muddy water and an invisible 
bridge made of 500,000 sandbags filled with 
dirt. Between these tapes our trucks and 
tanks went across the Naktong as planned 
and the allied offensive swept 135 miles to 
the north of Korea. The enemy had been 
surprised because the combat engineers had 
built a bridge where it was impossible to 
build one. 

General LIEBER. And next, I'll call on Sgt. 
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lc Edwin P. Roth, of the Second Engineers, 
Second Division. 

Sergeant First Class Rorn. I was driving 
my 20-ton tractor trailer through what I 
thought was a forward section of our in- 
fantry lines. Battle lines at the time were 
very indefinite. I didn’t know I was going 
deep into enemy territory. I reached my 
contact point and waited. When no one 
else showed up, I decided something was 
wrong and started back. I didn’t have much 
gas, but with a little luck, was sure I 
could make it. 

A tractor, like a tank, makes a lot of 
noise, But unlike a tank it doesn’t give the 
driver any protection at all. As I went 
clanking through the underbrush the sus- 
pense was terrific. I kept watching the trees 
and bushes expecting Koreans to jump out 
firing automatic weapons. When a United 
States medic flagged me down I almost shot 
him before I recognized him. 

The medic had 50 wounded men hidden 
in the woods nearby, the men couldn't walk. 
We loaded them on my big flat trailer and 
kept on going. It took several days. We 
had no food and only a single weapon to 
protect all of us. 

Our fuel was almost gone when we got to 
divisional headquarters and found it de- 
serted. We found food, clothing, blankets, 
weapons, and ammunition, as well as enough 
gas to refuel the tractor. After burning 
what was left we set out again. As we got 
closer to our lines we began picking up Allied 
soldiers, mostly walking wounded, until we 
had 60 or 70 men as flank guards on either 
side of our wounded in the trailer. Sud- 
denly the Seventy-second Tank Battalion 
found us and brought us back to the lines. 

We arrived with about 120 men. I had 
been chugging behind the enemy lines with 
my 20-ton tractor-trailer for 7 days. 

General LIEBER. Thank you. At Fort Bel- 
voir, Va., the home of the engineers, we use 
both the Korean-experienced veterans and 
the detail battle reports in our instruction 
at the Engineer Replacement Training Cen- 
ter and at the Engineer School. Every stu- 
dent, every trainee, gets the benefit of the 
experience gained in the war. 

The study of the experiences of the battle 
participants and the observer's report accent 
the need for close attention to the skill of 
each engineer in weapons and tools, in first- 
class physical condition for service under 
extremes of weather and in difficult terrain. 

Our American boys have a natural knack 
of working with equipment. Their mechan- 
ical inclinations serve them well in carrying 
the job of the Army engineers, And, like 
all good soldiers, they're ready to put their 
ingenuity to work when called on to do so. 
The Army engineers are an important part 
of the great Army team, 

Mr. McCormick. And now, before we close 
this special announcement. Next week, 
Battle Report will bring you the most com- 
plete coverage on our whole defense picture 
yet presented on the NBC television network. 

Among our guests, to be introduced by 
Presidential Assistant Dr. John Steelman, 
will be: Gen. George C. Marshall, Secretary 
of Defense; the Director of the Nation’s De- 
fense Mobilization, Charles E. Wilson; Eric 
Johnston, Administrator of the Economic 
Stabilization Agency; and Edward T. Gibson, 
Acting Chief of the Defense Production Ad- 
ministration. Don't miss next Sunday's 
Battle Report. 

And so until we turn our cameras upon the 
Nation again next week for another Tele- 
documen , this, then, against the back- 
ground of Battlefront Korea, is Robert Mc- 
Cormick, putting a period on your thirty- 
sixth Battle Report, Washington. 
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An Influence in Today’s Agriculture Is the 
Country Banker 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DEWEY SHORT 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 2, 1951 


Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I wish to 
include the following article, An Influ- 
ence in Today’s Agriculture Is the Coun- 
try Banker, by F. L. Moritz, which ap- 
peared in the Missouri Farmer of May 

951. 

This is a story of farming in Douglas 
County, Mo., and the part J. W. Reese, 
president of the Citizens Bank of Ava, 
has taken in bringing about the fastest 
growing agricultural improvement pro- 
gram in the State. Jim Reese is a good 
banker, who understands the problems 
of the farmers, and who knows and 
trusts people. He has built a successful 
business, and has contributed much to 
the success of many people in his com- 
munity. 

AN INFLUENCE IN Topay’s AGRICULTURE Is 
THE COUNTRY BANKER 


(By F. L. Moritz) 


Agricultural development programs start 
at the country bank (financially, at least) 
and the accumulative result usually can be 
determined by checking rural bank deposits. 

Somewhere in between these two stages of 
a community agriculture improvement pro- 
gram can be found two types of bankers. 
One type is the aggressive, agriculturally 
alert banker who realizes that farm improve- 
ment programs hinge on the use of produc- 
tion credit loans, The other type of banker 
is the kind with absolutely no understanding 
of farm problems, production methods, or 
any conception of what a thriving agricul- 
tural industry means to a community. 

Missouri is fortunate in that she has many 
bankers who fall in the first category. On 
the other hand, Missouri has too many 
bankers who fall in the second series. Just 
check the progress of your community agri- 
cultural development program if you want to 
determine what type banker or bankers you 
have in your trade territory. 

This is true of practically any community 
development program which requires finan- 
cial assistance. But, in rural areas a pros- 
perous and progressive agricultural industry 
means much more to a community than does 
any glove, shoe, or sundry factory. 

Take the history of Douglas County. Let’s 
determine just what role the country bank- 
er has played in promoting the farming in- 
dustry in his trade territory. Douglas Coun- 
ty is located deep in the Ozarks—its natural 
resources are few. The soil is poor and it is 
a rough, hilly area with hardly any visible 
evidence of prosperity. 

Despite the natural draw-backs of Douglas 
County it has about the fastest growing 
agricultural improvement program in the 
State. Why? Because it has an agricul- 
turally active banker who is backing the 
county extension program with action as a 
means to get improved farming methods 
adopted by the county’s 2,404 farmers on 
their average size farm of 167 acres. 

A combination of factors has provided the 
stimulus for Douglas’ farm development 
program. Getting it adopted and making it 
work can be attributed to a number of per- 
sons including J. W. Reese, president of the 


Citizens Bank of Ava; J. E. Curry, State sen- 
ator and publisher of the Douglas County 
Herald; Ray Royce, editor of the Herald; Alva 
Preston, former county extension agent, now 
with the MFA; Marcus Holman, present 
county extension agent; Jerry Calvin, coun- 
ty PMA committee chairman; an active 
chamber of commerce and most important, 
a thrifty, hard-working group of farmers 
who wanted to do a better job of farming. 

Just who led the Douglas County crusade 
for a greater agricultural industry would be 
hard to determine, but what is important is 
that everyone concerned with community 
improvement was in there pitching ball for 
the county’s only industry—agriculture. 

J. W. Reese, president of the Citizens Bank 
of Ava, the only bank in Douglas County, 
was and is part of this working combination 
which has as its goal a greater agricultural 
industry for the county. Reese and his bank 
have backed the community program with 
cash in the form of loans. 

More than that, Reese has stumped the 
county talking better farming methods, herd 
improvement, construction of grade A dairy 
barns for the rapidly expanding dairy indus- 
try, pasture improvement, silo construction, 
better hay crops and the 1,001 other manage- 
ment factors connected with a prosperous 
and expanding agriculture. 

In order to give a better perspective of 
what position Banker Reese holds in his 
community it will be necessary to go back 
to a period shortly after World War I when 
Reese entered the banking business with A. 
P. Miller, founder of the Citizens Bank. 
Miller brought in the first Jersey cattle in 
the area about 40 years ago to start the 
county toward its present day importance 
as a dairy region. 

During the twenties the first market for 
milk was ectablished in Ava with the assist- 
ance of the Citizens Bank and now there are 
three. John Fawcett, manager of one of the 
milk plants at that time, led the county in- 
to a program of improved dairy cattle breed- 
ing. Through the years, steady progress 
could be observed and Banker Reese, a 
farmer also at that time, was giving produc- 
tion credit and real estate loans to the right 
kind of farmers. 

The financial crash of the early thirties 
came and the Citizens Bank of Ava was the 
only one of the three banks in Ava to sur- 
vide the now historical Bankers Holiday. 
During the rest of this tragic decade the peo- 
ple of Douglas County struggled for survival 
as did the rest of the country. Any progress 
made in the agricultural industry during 
these years was slow and not due to any 
concerted drive such as has taken place since 
World War II. However, herd improvement 
and herd expansion continued to lay the 
groundwork for the rapid progress experi- 
enced following World War II. 


EXPANSION PROGRAM 


Since the end of World War I, Douglas 
has had an agricultural expansion program 
working day and night. This is where Banker 
Reese teamed up with the coworkers pre- 
viously mentioned. Their activities and the 
results obtained have brought Nation-wide 
attention to Douglas County and to Ava— 
“The best inland town in the U. S. A., so 
proclaims a billboard erected by proud Ava 
citizens. 

Douglas got its agricultural development 
program under way shortly after Alva Preston 
arrived in the county as the extension agent, 
Preston was just fresh out of an Army uni- 
form and was ready to fight his own kind 
of war. He collected the farm and civic 
leaders previously mentioned and they for- 
mulated the present development program, 

The first project in the program was to 
get a silo built on every dairy farm in the 
county, At that time the silos on farms 


would be counted on the fingers of both 
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hands. Today there are 400 silos in Douglas 
County and more will be built as the pro- 
gram continues. The silo campaign was 
backed by Reese in that he publicly stated 
and advertised that he would loan the money 
to any farmer who wanted to build a silo. 

Under ordinary circumstances business 
people would not care if farmers did or did 
not have a silo on their farms. But, in 
Douglas, the dairy industry is the lifeblood 
of business. Milk production always drop- 
ped during the winter months because farm- 
ers did not have good hay and silage to feed 
to enable the dairy cows to maintain good 
production. It was necessary to import 
hundreds of tons of hay to carry dairy herds 
through the winter feeding period. This 
meant less net for the farmer and dollars 
going out of the county which ordinarily 
would be channeled through local business 
houses. 

SILO CAMPAIGN 


The silo campaign got underway and milk 
production increased 20 percent in 1948 and 
1949. This was evidenced by larger milk 
checks going to farmers, This increase in 
dollars and cents was worth $33,000 annually 
during the winter period to farmers from 
a reduced number of dairy cows and the 
silage was worth that much more in the 
amount of feedstuffs saved. A program to 
cull out the unprofitable producers was also 
underway during this period, thus account- 
ing for the lower number of dairy cows in 
the county. 

The success of the silo program is not only 
attributed to Banker Reese but to the whole 
force behind the campaign. Leaders de- 
signed a scale-model, native-lumber silo out 
of an egg crate and it was put on display in 
the front window of the Douglas County 
Herald building. Publisher Curry and Edl- 
tor Royce carried silo success stories in every 
issue of the weekly paper. The Lions Club 
paid for engraving costs of pictures taken 
on farms where low-cost native-lumber 
silos were being used to increase milk pro- 
duction with a corresponding decrease in feed 
costs. 

The Cooper Lumber Co. assisted farmers 
with plans and furnished the materials at 
wholesale prices. The milk market units 
bought silage cutters and leased them to 
farmers so that they could fill their silos 
with grasses and legumes that they were 
learning to grow as a result of an intensified 
better-crops program. Banker Reese was 
touring the country talking silo construc- 
tion and backing up his words with action 
in the form of cash to get a silo on every 
dairy farm in Douglas. 

The silo campaign is just one of the many 
projects in the Douglas County agricultural 
development program which Reese has 
helped put across to trade area farmers. 
The same goes for the Douglas County bal- 
anced farming program. Banker Reese led 
the drive to organize their Balanced Farm- 
ing Association in the fall of 1947, one of 
the first county programs of its kind in 
that section of the State. 

Members of the association have Reese 
pushing them along with their individual 
farm plans. When they come into the Citi- 
zens Bank to talk over a credit problem, 
Reese sits down with the farmer and goes 
over their farm program pointing out bet- 
ter ways to do things. 

Results of his interest are evident by the 
fact that in 1946 only three grade A milk 
producers were in the county. Today there 
are more than 70. Reese reported that the 
bank will buy all the grade A dairy notes 
that are available, but will not encourage a 
man to go in debt for a grade A set-up un- 
til he is ready for it. 


PUSHES GOOD PLAN 


Water management and pasture improve- 
ment have been two farm practices pushed 
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hard by Banker Reese. To give an idea just 
how well pasture improvement has been sold 
to the county farmers, the county PMA re- 
ports that 750 of Douglas’ 2,404 farmers have 
signed up for pasture renovation in 1951. 
This group of farmers alone will renovate 
approximately 6,000 acres of now unproduc- 
tive pasture land. 

In contract, only 25 farmers in 1949 com- 
pleted any pasture improvement and in 1950 
only 150 applied for and completed pasture 
work. 

From what has been reported it would 
seem that Banker Reese is a soft touch for 
a loan. That is not the case since Reese 
is a businessman and runs his bank with 
a firm credit policy. Reese, as a result of 
being a farmer since he was old enough to 
walk behind a breaking plow, has a keen 
knowledge of what is a good farming prac- 
tice and can spot unsound risks in a moment 
when approached for farm credit. 

However, as his old friend Senator Curry 
remarked about Reese’s farm-credit policies, 
“If a farmer goes to Reese for a production 
or real-estate loan and has any sort of decent 
security and character Reese will 
back him as much as is legally possible.” 

The Douglas County story is just one ex- 
ample of good banker-farmer relations. The 
program developed by agricultural and civic 
leaders is also an example of what can be 
done with proper cooperation between all 
interested agencies. Banker Reese is an im- 
portant link in the outstanding success 
achieved by the community development 
program. 

Many other examples are present over 
the State where bankers and farmers (with 
an adequate program) have developed ag- 
riculture to a fuller extent in the commu- 
nity. To mention a few—E. J. Evens, cash- 
ier of the Citizens Bank of Amsterdam in 
Bates County, skillfully helps work out each 
farm plan where credit is required by pa- 
trons of his bank. Evens, in his crusade 
for better farming, has also developed bet- 
ter banking methods. Bankers from all 
over the United States have come to Bates 
County to find out more about this new kind 
of banking business, 

Is A PIONEER 

Joseph C. Wellman, president of the Bank 
of Kennett in Dunklin County, has pioneered 
in better banker-sharecropper relations. He 
is disputing the boogie-banker idea which 
developed just as long ago as credit is old. 

H. B. “Harve” Young, president of the 
Bank of Kirksville in Adair County, is now 
approaching his thirty-seventh year of per- 
sonal service to farmers in his community. 
His contributions to farm development 
range all the way from loans for youth 
livestock and crop projects to that of or- 
ganizing the now tremendously important 
Producers Creamery, of Kirksville. 

When the MFA Farmers Exchange was 
first established back in 1918, Harve Young 
made a trip to St. Louis as a representative 
of the newly organized cooperative to buy 
the building which now houses Kirksville’s 
highly successful Farmers Exchange. In 
the early twenties, Harve, along with the 
active support of the local chamber of com- 
merce, established the first agricultural 
limestone quarry in the county. 

In the early thirties, Young and the late 
Dr. George Laughlin organized the Producers 
Creamery in order that farmers would have a 
better market for their milk and cream, Last 
year the creamery had savings of more than 
$100,000, and more than $750,000 has been 
returned in the form of patronage refunds 


since the organization of the cooperative. F 


The creamery also has been a contending 
factor in keeping milk and cream prices at 
a satisfactory level since its establishment, 


THINES OF YOUNGSTERS 

Some years ago Banker Young, in coopera- 
tion with other local business men, went out 
of the county and brought back 300 high- 
grade ewes for resale to farm youths. At 
that time not many sheep were present in 
Adair County. Today, the sheep industry is 
about the most profitable farming operation 
per dollar invested and a large Income factor 
in the county. 

The sheep were sold and loans made to 
rural boys and girls as youth projects. Many 
had to borrow the money from Harve to buy 
their ewes and money to buy the feed to 
maintain their ewes. This was done, Young 
related, before Federal restrictions were en- 
forced upon the banking industry which now 
makes these kinds of loans illegal. 

Harve Young’s influence toward a better 
agriculture in Adair County has made a 
better community. 

When all possible factors are considered 
by both the banker and the farmer it is un- 
derstandable why we need better banker- 
farmer relations for a continuing program 
of agricultural development in our com- 
munity, county, State, and Nation. 


Cost-of-Living Differential for Federal 
Employees in Alaska 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH BUTLER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, June 8, 1951 


Mr. BUTLER of Nebraska. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the REcorp a 
statement prepared by me as to a cost- 
of-living differential for Federal employ- 
ees in Alaska. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR BUTLER oF NEBRASKA 


Mr. BUTLER of Nebraska, I call to the at- 
tention of the Senate a provision in the 1952 
agriculture appropriation bill which seems 
to me short-sighted and undesirable. I refer 
to the provision contained in section 407 of 
the bill which would eliminate payment of 
the cost-of-living differential to depart- 
mental employees who are recruited in 
Alaska. 

During the past few years there has been 
a good deal of criticism of the practice of 
granting bonuses or cost-of-living differen- 
tials to employees of the Government as- 
signed to overseas posts. I am familiar with 
the basis of such criticism, and I consider 
a good deal of it justified, because, in fact, 
living costs in a great many foreign countries 
are lower than they are in the continental 
United States, and in a great many cases no 
bonus is justified. The system has been 
abused. 

However, that is not the case with respect 
to cost-of-living differentials for employees 
in Alaska. Surveys clearly show that the 
cost of living in Alaska is 40 to 50 percent 
higher than in the continental United States. 


|! I believe it is absolutely necessary to pay 


higher salaries in Alaska in order to get quali- 
fied personnel to accept positions there. 
Furthermore, I see absolutely no reason for 
distinction between employees recruited in 
Alaska and those recruited here but sent 
to Alaska. They are the same kind of peo- 
ple, and Alaskans are just as much citizens 
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of the United States as are the residents of 
the 48 States. If they do the same work, 
they should receive the same pay. 

If statehood should be granted to Alaska, 
I suppose we would wipe out this cost-of- 
living differential for employees stationed 
there, since Congress would not be likely to 
approve a pay scale for one State higher 
than the pay rates in all the other States. 
Within the 48 States, we have never enacted 
different pay scales applicable to the differ- 
ent States, even though there are real dif- 
ferences in the cost of living among the 
various States. If Alaska were admitted as 
a State, therefore, it would probably not be 
practical to continue to pay this extra dif- 
ferential. 

So long as Alaska is a Territory, however, 
it is entitled to som. special consideration 
of its particular problems. Since the cost of 
living is so much higher there, I do not 
think it is unreasonable for Alaskans to 
expect pay scales to be higher in proportion, 
and for that reason I hope the Senate will 
correct the action of the House and main- 
taing the cost-of-living differential for all 
employees stationed in the Territory. 


Exemptions From Taxation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. WILLIAMS 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, June 8, 1951 


Mr. WILLIAMS, Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recor an editorial 
entitled “Don’t Touch Mine—,’ pub- 
lished in the June 5, 1951, issue of the 
Greensburg (Pa.) Daily Tribune, com- 
menting on my bill providing for a re- 
peal of the special tax exemptions en- 
joyed by the President, the Vice Presi- 
dent, the Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, and Members of Congress. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Don't TOUCH MINE— 


Early this year President Truman demanded 
that $10,000,000,000 in taxes be collected from 
the American people. Democrats now plan 
to increase the people’s taxes by 1214 percent. 

Republican Senator Jon J. WILLIAMS, of 
Delaware, introduced a measure January 11 
(S. 357) repealing special tax exemptions 
enjoyed by the President, the Vice President, 
the Speaker of the House, and the Members 
of Congress. The Senator felt that officials 
of the Government should set the example 
of making sacrifices. 

The Senator then wrote to the President 
explaining his reasons for introducing his 
measure and asking Presidential endorse- 
ment. As of May 21, Senator WitLtiaMs had 
yet to receive a reply. 5 

It seems strange for the President not to 
be writing letters. But perhaps he has al- 
ready replied in a different manner. Sen- 
ator WLLiams said that before the National 
Conference on Citizenship, meeting in Wash- 
ington, May 18, the President spoke of the 
dangers of inflation and called attention to 
people who were willing to have everybody 
but themselves make sacrifices, Mr. Truman 
was quoted as saying: 

“Everybody says prices must be held down, 
but you must hold down everybody's but 
mine. Everybody else must take a cut, but 
be careful, don't cut mine.” 
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Proposed Resignation of the Secretary of 
State 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES P. KEM 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, June 8, 1951 


Mr. KEM. Mr. President, F. A. Gar- 
rett, of Mineral Wells, Tex., who de- 
scribes himself as “a southern Demo- 
crat,” has sent me a copy of a salty letter 
he recently wrote to Hon. J. Howard 
McGrath, Attorney General of the 
United States. I enjoyed Mr. Garrett's 
letter, and should like to share it. I 
ask unanimous consent that it be printed 
in the Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


MINERAL WELLS, TEX., June 3, 1951. 
Hon. J. Howarp MCGRATH, 
Attorney General of the United States, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Sm: We note with sorrow the 
moan in your voice when you suggest that 
Mr. Dean Acheson, who masquerades as Sec- 
retary of State, is likely to resign on account 
he feels that courageous action in the face 
of criticism is hardly worth the sacrifice, or 
words to that effect. 

We had expected someone would come to 
the old boy's rescue, and who more reason- 
ably than a stalwart member of the Queer 
Deal family? Now there is no question but 
that he needs sympathy from some source, 
for he certainly is not getting it from us 
red necks. Due to the restrictions on the 
kind of language that may not be trans- 
mitted through the mails, we refrain from 
giving you the general expressions. 

At that, we wonder in what direction he 
has been courageous, except in defense of 
the policy of rendering China Red, and ap- 
peasing the nations of Western Europe that 
have been plain traitors to us by giving aid 
and substance to the enemy—and who are 
still at it—despite the lies of their propa- 
gandist supporters. 

Now, if badgering continually the one man 
who knew what he was doing in the Far 
East, and who was bent on ending the war 
and getting our boys home, is courage in the 
good sense, then Mr. Fine Clothes has been a 
humdinger. But we wouldn't say he was 
working in the interest of the United States 
when he comes to the defense of our allies 
and gets enthusiastic over the work they have 
done in defending Korea, where we have 
borne 96 percent of the army hazard and 
all the monetary expense, that doesn't sound 
like boosting for America. 

We just fear you are still wearing blinders. 
Better take em off, son, the rank and file 
have. They are measuring Mr. Acheson for 
what he is—not what he and his alibiers say 
he is. When he sends out this scandalous 
1949 paper, which he admits had no basis in 
fact and wasn’t the reflection of either fact 
or general point of view, he assumes to over- 
ride the whole mess of tinkerers at Wash- 
ington, general staff and all. Yet, when he 
is asked to tell what went on at the sus- 
picious meeting with the great water boy 
from the Pendergast range, he ‘lows as how 
he can’t talk, but must respect the gag put 
on him by the defender of the RFC. Some 
drop in status, wouldn’t you think? 

Also, it is queer that for the first time in 
American history, we are running a war by 
remote control, and by a bunch of experts 


who have never led an army on a battlefield, 
and who have no scars of battle except those 
in defending the policy of the “Queer Deal.” 
No one knows if they have any genuine tattoo 
marks. And the impression snowballs that 
Mr. Truman fired MacArthur because Mac 


had a plan that might end the war, and that, 


the planners did not want. 

Sometime, when you are not too busy 
backstopping for the faithful, you ought to 
get away from the bourbon and branch- 
water resort, and find out what’s going on, 
instead of waiting until the next election to 
have it diagrammed for you. You'll find the 
folks hospitable and hard at work, but miles 
and miles ahead of the Washington stuffed 
shirts in conclusions based on facts. 

Cordially yours, 

F. A. Garrett, 

A Southern-born Democrat who 
was breaking new ground before 
mcst of the “Queer Dealers“ were 
out of their three-cornered 
britches, 


Fair Trade Meets Its Waterloo 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 7, 1951 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave granted to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing editorial from the St. Louis Star- 
Times: 

Fam TRADE MEETS ITs WATERLOO 

The miscalled “fair trade” laws have final- 
ly been given the fatal blow, The United 
States Supreme Court’s decision yesterday— 
by the admission of the defenders of fair 
trade—just about wipes out this iniquitous 
legislation in the 45 States now practicing it. 

The St. Louis Star-Times takes a grim 
satisfaction out of this important ruling. 
This newspaper has long been the leading 
opponent of the so-called fair trade legis- 
lation. The Star-Times has been the No. 1 
enemy of fair trade backers and has been 
attacked before the State legislature, lunch- 
eon clubs, and other groups. 

But the end-result in Missouri has always 
been the same. The Missouri Legislature has 


_consistently found that the Star-Times’ 


price surveys have been accurate and un- 
shakable. The record has been borne out. 
Fair trade has always been high-price leg- 
islation and an invasion of free enterprise. 

Thus to be borne out, at long last, by the 
United States Supreme Court is vindication 
enough for this newspaper and for the Mis- 
souri Legislature, 

The Court’s ruling yesterday came in a 
Louisiana case. It involved a firm known as 
Schwegmann Bros., operating a super- 
market in New Orleans. The firm refused to 
sign fair-trade agreements with two distill- 
ing corporations. They sold liquors from 
the two firms below the fair-trade price set 
for Louisiana. 

The Schwegmann firm, in testing the case, 
struck at the vital roots of fair trade. Un- 
der the usual fair-trade practice, all that is 
needed to establish set prices for an entire 
State is for a manufacturer to reach an agree- 
ment with one dealer. This one dealer’s 
action was sufficient, under the laws, to 
bind all other retailers. 

Fair trade advocates have long been aware 
of the almost utter impossibility of manag- 


, 
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ing to secure the signatures of all retailers. 
Thus the single signature of one dealer had 
become the key to establishing fair trade. 

Justice Douglas, who wrote the majority 
opinion, said that the words used by Con- 
gress in the 1937 Miller-Tydings Act, which 
opened the door to fair trade, clearly con- 
note a voluntary scheme. Contracts or 
agreements convey the idea of a cooperative 
arrangement, not a program whereby recalci- 
trants are dragged in by the heels and com- 
pelled to submit to price-fixing. 

This is a great victory for free enterprise 
in the United States. As the Star-Times has 
long pointed out, fair trade is simply a sys- 
tem of penalizing the efficient operator to 
protect the inefficient. It drives prices up- 
ward so that the level of prices is that of 
the most inefficient merchandiser. 

It is so clearly un-American in concept 
and in practice that it would be laughable, 
if it were not so serious an issue, to charge— 
as fair traders have done in Missouri the last 
10 days—that those who oppose this high- 
price legislation were Communist-inspired. 

Of course, efforts are going to be made to 
rescue fair trade. Those groups which have 
spent so much time, money and effort in 
their attempt to destroy America’s free eco- 
nomic system insofar as purchasing is con- 
cerned will now undoubtedly turn their at- 
tention to Congress. 

But the handwritting on the wall seems 
clear. The late President Franklin D. Roose- 
velt made a bitter statement when he was 
faced with the necessity of signing the Mil- 
ler-Tydings Act. The Department of Jus- 
tice and the Federal Trade Commission have 
long warred against the fair trade regula- 
tions. And, more important, so many States 
have come to recognize the simple fact that 
their citizens have been bilked by fair trade. 
It seems to have come to the end of the road. 

And good riddance. 


Testimony of Dean Acheson in the 
MacArthur Investigation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HUGH BUTLER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, June 8, 1951 


Mr. BUTLER of Nebraska. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD 
the lead editorial appearing in the June 
6 edition of the Morning World-Herald, 
of Omaha, Nebr., entitled, “Man With a 
Powder Puff.” 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Man WITH A POWDER Purr 


The MacArthur hearings, so called, have 
had at least one good result. They have 
brought General MacArthur’s chief adversary 
into the open where he can be seen and 
where his views can be examined, 

What manner of man is he? 

His outstanding characteristic, revealed by 
his own testimony, is that he is a man afraid. 
Afraid not only of the enemy, and of all Com- 
munists the world around, but even afraid of 
his own allies and mistrustful of the capa- 
bilities of his own country. 

Years ago, when the war in the Pacific was 
being won, he was afraid of Japan. He 
thought the Yalta Pact, which betrayed 
Chiang and free China in order to bring 
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Russia into the war against Japan was a good 
idea, Alger Hiss, who sat at President Roose- 
velt’s right hand at Yalta, thought so too, 

Later, after the war had ended, he was un- 
willing to give large-scale and effective help 
to Chiang—because he was afraid Chiang 
might not make the best use of it. 

When Red China threw its divisions into 
the Korean war, he was afraid to hit back 
hard with all the strength of the United 
States—because he feared such action might 
extend the war and maybe antagonize Soviet 
Russia. 

When American airmen, fighting for their 
lives in the skies over Korea, asked for the 
right of hot pursuit of the enemy, and when 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff joined in that re- 
quest, Dean Acheson said “No,” because Eng- 
land and the other allies in Korea opposed 
such a course, and he was afraid to offend 
them. 

As of today, he is afraid that Chiang does 
not have much chance of getting back into 
power in China, so he opposes any move to 
take the wraps off the Nationalist armies on 
Formosa. 

He also is afraid that the guerrilla forces 
on the Chinese mainland do not threaten the 
existence of the (Red) regime, so he is not 
in favor of doing anything to help them out. 

Whenever and wherever in Asia vigorous 
action is needed to teach the impudent and 
arrogant Communists a lesson, Mr. Acheson 
looks at the odds board and says, “No, we 
can’t afford to take a chance.” 

So this man, who is the true author of the 
policies which General MacArthur found to 
be an intolerable burden on his efforts to win 
the war, simply fiddles around with a tenth- 
rate enemy. 

If earlier Americans had followed a leader- 
ship so timid and irresolute, there would 
have been no Boston Tea Party, and no 
Bunker Hill. 

If Lincoln had listened to such counsel, 
secession would not have been resisted. 

If Franklin Roosevelt had been the Ache- 
son type he would have ordered his forces to 
fall back after Pearl Harbor, and dig trenches 
around Washington. 

Fear is not an American quality. The 
people of this country have confidence in 
themselves. They know from experience that 
no war, cold or hot, can be won by retreat- 
ing and playing it safe. They know the way 
to win is to fight with all your strength and 
power—and force the enemy to give ground. 

We do not mean to say that Americans 
characteristically walk around the world with 
a chip on their shoulders. But when they 
are challenged, when an enemy fires on them 
and their right to live in freedom is under 
attack, then hard-hitting audacity is the 
historic American strategy. And it has al- 
ways paid off, as witness Africa, Normandy, 
and Guadalcanal. 

The Korean War, at this writing, is the 
fourth greatest war in American history, ex- 
ceeded in casualties only by World Wars I 
and II and the Civil War. Thus it must be 
classified truly as a major war. Yet Amer- 
ica is in fact being led by a man who fights 
with a powder puff. 


Mr. Acheson’s Defense 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


; or 
HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 
OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, June 8, 1951 
Mr. LEHMAN. Mr, President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 


the Appendix of the Rrecorp a very in- 
teresting and fine editorial entitled “Mr, 


Acheson's Defense,” which appeared this 
morning in the New York Herald Trib- 
une. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Mr. ACHESON’s DEFENSE 


It has been plain from the beginning that 
the investigation into the relief of General 
MacArthur was in reality an investigation 
into the whole course of the Truman ad- 
ministration’s far-eastern policy. And it 
has also been quite plain, especially after 
the hostile critics found the generals some- 
what unrewarding, that the major target 
would be the Secretary of State. Through 
6 days on the witness stand, Mr. Acheson 
has now laid open the record, both of his 
own and of his predecessors’ stewardship, 
for examination. One is struck by the 
rather remarkable sweep, precision, and firm- 
ness of his defense. But one is even more 
struck by the feebleness, confusion, and gen- 
eral pointlessness of the criticism so far 
brought against it. 

Secretary Acheson has been attacked on 
some secondary issues or minor matters of 
detail. Nowhere in their lengthy cross- 
examination have the hostile Senators seri- 
ously shaken the Acheson position or the 
prior policies; nowhere have they even be- 
gun to sustain the vague mass of accusa- 
tion—of procommunism, appeasement, be- 
trayal, misfeasance, and blunder—which has 
been woven around him, and one cannot 
really read the transcript of the hearings 
without being forced to the conclusion that 
most of this is simply, to use Senator Mc- 
Manon’s words, an example of “error being 
converted into accepted faet by constant 
iteration.” 

At point after point Mr. Acheson has made 
specific answer to the whole legendary pic- 
ture of our far-eastern policy which has been 
developed—a picture which holds that the 
United States traitorously “sold Nationalist 
China down the river at Yalta,” appeasing 
the Russians by giving away Chinese terri- 
tory; that because of an undue affection for 
the Kremlin we then tried to force Chiang 
Kai-shek into a fatal alliance with the Chi- 
nese Communists; that we denied him arms 
when this policy failed and so encompassed 
his downfall and the delivery of China to the 
Reds; that a pro-Communist State Depart- 
ment then hastened the evacuation of Korea 
and wished to cede Formosa and even now 
is, inexplicably, refusing to adopt easy means 
for bringing that war to an end. 

Mr, Acheson’s reply has shown that insofar 
as there were real concessions at Yalta they 
were made in order to save hundreds of thou- 
sands of American lives which at the time 
the military believed would otherwise have 
to be sacrificed; that the Chinese National- 
ists did not believe themselves betrayed but 
on the contrary were most anxious that their 
treaty with Russia, based on Yalta, should be 
maintained; that it was the Chinese Nation- 
alists and not the United States who initiated 
the policy of coalition with the Communists 
and actually wrote the agreements; that 
MacArthur, Wedemeyer, Spruance, Hurley, 
and many others supported the policy which 
General Marshall was sent to China to effect; 
that the subsequent Nationalist collapse was 
not due to want of arms or to American 
pressure but to deeper and more tragic fac- 
tors which the United States had no means 
of altering. And so on through all the more 
recent passages of the story. 

One cannot say that this defense is beyond 
challenge. One must admit that the Sena- 
tors have nowhere brought any effective 
challenge against it. Almost spluttering ad- 
jectives and the repetition of unsupported 
assumptions are not an effective answer. Mr. 
Acheson has reduced the argument to the 
harder ground of fact, and on the facts his 


critics have so far proved unexpectedly weak. 
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Whether, as the President appears to think, 
this will regain for the Secretary of State the 
public confidence which has been so deeply 
sapped beneath him is another question, 
But to sustain the extreme case of the critics 
against the general course of our far-eastern 
policy will need better answering facts than 
have so far been adduced. 


The Investigation of the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ARTHUR V. WATKINS 


OF UTAH 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, June 8, 1951 


Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an article 
entitled “You Can't Do It’ Philosophy,” 
by Holmes Alexander, which appeared in 
the Salt Lake Tribune recently. The 
article deals with the investigation of the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


“You Can’? Do Ir” PHILOSOPHY 
(By Holmes Alexander) 


WasHIncTon.—One of my _  unfondest 
schoolboy memories attaches to a teacher 
who used to glare at the class numbskull and 
sarcastically exclaim: “When you die, they'll 
write on your tombstone: He couldn't do 
it ”—and almost daily we now hear the 
Federal Government using the same langu- 
age to 153,000,000 Americans. 

Latest example of the defeatist peda- 
gogy lies in administration arguments for 
preserving the RFC. The arguments, in sum- 
mary, declare that without this and other 
Federal lending agencies, American business 
would dry up for lack of capital and would 
wither on the vine. The great Government 
of this great Nation is saying to its business- 
men, its farmers, its workers, and its bank- 
ers: “The depression of 1929 clearly proved 
you couldn't do it. Without the aid, advice, 
and control of the Federal bureaucracy, you 
cannot survive. You do not have the initia- 
tive or the intelligence to solve these great 
problems, and there is a tombstone already 
carved with the name of free enterprise and 
with this epitaph: ‘You couldn't do it.’” 


FAIR DEAL’S THEME 


This conspiracy of discouragement, as any 
wide-awake reporter can see, is the central 
theme of the Fair Deal philosophy. It ac- 
counts for very nearly the whole program, 
domestic and foreign. 

People are told by their political leaders 
that there is no hope of a self-sufficient old 
age. Therefore, the social security adminis- 
istration. 

They are told that they cannot hope to 
pay the doctor and the hospital in case of 
illness. Therefore, let us have federalized 
medical care. 

They are told that the ancient laws of 
supply and demand are no longer operative 
in agriculture. Therefore, farm subsidies 
are imperative. 

PEANUTS TO HOUSES 


They are told that private banks are mon- 
sters, and parsimonious monsters at that, 
which will no longer lay out risk capital 
and can no longer give fair judgment be- 
tween crackpot projects and sound business 
ventures. Therefore, let us have Federal 
corporations to finance or to subsidize Amer- 
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ican enterprise * * * everything from 
peanuts to houses. 

The very same philosophy of can’t-be-done 
has come to dominate our relation with 
friendly foreign powers. Nowhere, east or 
west, is there a pro-American Nation on 
whom we have failed to lavish this deaden- 
ing paternalism. Every bit of economic aid 
we send, every offer of military alliance we 
put forward, is predicated on the principle 
of “You can’t do it on your own.” 


PLACE TO INVESTIGATE 


So while we are in a mood to investigate 
practically everything, why not an investi- 
gation of this insidious plot against self- 
confidence? 

Anywhere we begin will serve the pur- 
pose. There is no reason why Senator FUL- 
BRIGHT’S proposed probe of governmental 
ethics should not include this bigger sub- 
ject. 

What, for example, is behind the argu- 
ments that this country actually needs the 
RFC? There is, as Senator FULBRIGHT surely 
knows, a sum nearly $4,000,000,000 which 
trust companies and insurance firms are han- 
diing for private pension funds. Not long 
ago the president of a mammoth New York 
insurance company was in town urging Sen- 
ators to liberalize the codes and laws which 
govern investment capital. 

The right sort of investigation, starting 
with RFC, could be extended to examine the 
whole poisonous philosophy which preaches 
the futility of individual and even national 
self-reliance. When an authoritative voice 
keeps saying, “You can’t do it,” pretty soon 
you're almost convinced that you can’t. 
Well, who's behind that voice of discourage- 
ment in America today? 


Yalta a Most Dangerous Action 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 4, 1951 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks, 
I am privileged to extend at this point 
in the Recor» an address by former Am- 
bassador Arthur Bliss Lane before the 
Polish-American Congress at Manhattan 
Center, New York City, on May 27. Am- 
bassador Bliss speaks out of a knowledge 
and wealth of information about a great 
people, the Poles, who were the innocent 
victims of a nefarious agreement at 
Yalta in February 1945. Millions of free 
people in all of Europe are paying the 
penalty today for a lack of vision on the 
part of our leaders at that conference. 

Mr. Speaker, I have recently intro- 
duced House Concurrent Resolution 102 
which aims to repudiate the private 
agreements made at both Yalta and 
Potsdam. The remarks of Ambassador 
Lane would seem to support my position. 
I commend Ambassador Lane’s address 
to every Member of this House who is 
interested in our moral obligations to 
those who have been victimized at Yalta 
and Potsdam. 

REMARKS MADE BY ARTHUR BLISS LANE AT 
Mass MEETING OF THE POLISH-AMERICAN 
CONGRESS, NEw YORK DIVISION, AT MANHAT- 
TAN CENTER, NEw YORK CITY, SUNDAY, MAY 
27, 1951 
Mr. Chairman, Congressman Smith, Con- 

gressman Sieminski, Monsignor Mestrowicz, 


ladies, and gentlemen, a few days sgo the 
editor of a Polish-American paper called on 
me at my home in Washington. He re- 
marked with surprise that many pieces of 
furniture and many works of art which I 
own were Polish. He asked me how it was 
that I had such a great interest in Poland. 

I told him that my interest in Poland first 
was awakened when I served in Warsaw in 
1919. Then, as a young man, I was present 
at the first celebration of Polish Constitution 
Day for over a hundred and twenty years, 
on May 3, 1919. I had never, in my young 
life, seen such enthusiasm as the Polish 
Army, in Russian, German, and Austrian 
uniforms, marched by the famous and in- 
famous citadel where, during the czarist 
regime, many Polish patriots had received 
long and cruel terms of imprisonment be- 
cause of their intense nationalism. Al- 
though the soldiers marched by in foreign 
uniforms, they had one important sentiment 
in common, love for Poland, symbolized by a 
metal Polish eagle affixed to each cap. When 
I was appointed Ambassador to Poland in 
1944, I accepted eagerly for I wished to re- 
new my contact with a great people. But 
to my bitter disappointment, I found a 
different Poland. The people were the same. 
They had been through another terrible war. 
Again they had borne their physical and 
mental suffering with courage. But this 
time there was a new form of tyranny, a 
Communist government, controlled from 
Moscow, which had been set up to stifle 
Polish independence, just as the Prussian, 
Czarist, and Austro-Hungarian Governments 
had stifled that independence the last part 
of the eighteenth century. 

The chairman of this meeting (Mr. Wa- 
zeter) was good enough to refer to my work 
as chairman of the American Committee 
for the Investigation of the Katyn Massacre. 
It may interest you to learn something of 
our activities in endeavoring to bring to 
the American people the true facts regarding 
Katyn, where over 4,000 Polish officers were 
slain in the most barbarous fashion in April 
and May 1940. From information which we 
have received from General Anders, whom 
I saw in London last winter, and from many 
other sources, Polish, Russian, and German, 
I am convinced beyond doubt that these 
Polish officers were slain by Soviet officials. 
The medical evidence bears out that they 
were killed in the spring of 1940, when the 
weather was still cold in the Smolensk re- 
gion and when it was under Soviet occu- 
pation, and not in the heat of the summer 
of 1941, when the Nazi Germans retook the 
area near Smolensk. The Soviet contention 
is that the Polish officers were working on 
the roads in that region in August 1941. 
If such were the case, why were the bodies 
found in their winter greatcoats? How was 
it that these thousands of Polish officers 
could be working on the roads in Polish uni- 
forms without their identity being known to 
the Soviet officials? For we must remember 
that constant inquiry, not only by General 
Sikorski, General Anders, and Ambassador 
Kot over a period of 2 years, but also by the 
American Ambassador at Moscow as to the 
whereabouts of these officers, elicited noth- 
ing but expressions of ignorance and vague- 
ness from Stalin, Molotov, and Vishinsky. 

And while I am no admirer of the Soviet 
system, I suspect that the secret police of 
the U. S. S. R. would be efficient enough to 
detect the presence of 4,000 Polish officers in 
Polish uniforms working on the roads. The 
truth is that in April 1940 Stalin never ex- 
pected that Hitler would attack him and 
then temporarily occupy that area. 

Some people accuse me of trying to take 
the side of the Nazis in this horrible crime 
as against the Communists. Such an infer- 
ence is false. What we are trying to do 
is to teach the American public the barbarity 
of Soviet methods, and today we are endeav- 
oring to show the American public that the 
methods employed by the Communists 
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against the Polish officers are exactly the 
same as those employed against American 
GI’s in Korea, many of whom have been 
found in mass graves with their hands tied 
behind their backs and with bullet holes at 
the base of their skulls. 

One of the most dangerous actions ever 
perpetrated by a Government of the United 
States was our concurring in the Yalta deci- 
sion in February 1945. This agreement not 
only led up to the present situation in Korea 
but it also gave the Soviet Union strategic 
bases in China and the control of Manchuria. 
I do not need to tell this audience of Ameri- 
cans of Polish descent that it also brought 
about the enslavement of Poland—setting 
up a Communist government there and 
ceding the eastern half of Poland to the 
Soviet Union. 

If a human being wishes to purge himself 
of a sin, he should have remorse, he should 
confess that sin, and then determine not to 
commit it again. In the case of a nation, 
which is, after all, a gathering of human 
beings, if it wishes to purge itself of a sin, 
it must also have the courage to confess its 
error and decide to sin no more in this re- 
spect. In the Atlantic Charter the President 
of the United States publicly stated that no 
territory should be taken from any nation 
without the consent of the government and 
people concerned. He also stipulated that 
every people had the right to live under the 
government of its choice. Yet, despite this 
solemn commitment, embracing principles 
for which we later thought we were fighting 
the war, Poland and Yugoslavia were turned 
over to Communist governments without the 
consent of the governments in exile which 
we still recognized at the time of Yalta; nor 
were the Polish and Yugoslav peoples con- 
sulted. Fictitious elections were later held 
to give a semblance of legality to what had 
been agreed upon at Yalta. There is only 
one way for us to purge ourselves of this 
international sin—the Congress of the United 
States should pass a resolution calling upon 
the Executive to repudiate Yalta. 

Such a repudiation would be a warning to 
Stalin that the representatives of the people 
of the United States are opposed to Soviet 
aggression; it would be a ray of hope to the 
strangled peoples behind the iron curtain 
that they have the moral support of the 
people of the United States, through their 
representatives, in their desire for liberation 
from Communist tyranny; and, finally, the 
people of the United States would show, 
through their representatives, that we are 
willing to purge ourselves of our sin and 
thereby regain our moral leadership in the 
family of nations, 

Some Members of Congress with whom I 
hâve spoken have pointed out that a re- 
pudiation would be a refiection on President 
Roosevelt. I claim that such a statement is 
unjustified. Mr. Roosevelt can be excused 
for the Yalta decision because of his mortal 
illness at the time. But the repudiation of 
Yalta can best be justified by the fact that 
it has been unilaterally violated by the So- 
viet Government in its refusal to hold free 
elections in all of the countries of eastern 
and central Europe and by the fact that the 
Yalta decision violates the principles of the 
Atlantic Charter, of which Mr. Roosevelt was 
coauthor. Congressmen, I most earnestly 
urge on you to do everything in your power 
to pass the resolution now pending in the 
House of Representatives calling for the re- 
pudiation of the Yalta agreement. 

There are certain principles inherent in 
the present controversy over the dismissal of 
General MacArthur which affect all of us as 
American citizens. Furthermore, they affect 
Poland. 

When the State Department in 1946 took 
steps which culminated in the granting of a 
$90,000,000 loan to the Communist Polish 
Government, my views regarding the effect 
which such a lcan would have on the Polish 
people were igaorcd. ‘she State Department 
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did not seem to appreciate that our tradi- 
tional friendship with the Polish people 
would be greatly impaired. Besides, we 
would be merely building up the Communist 
regime in Poland. 

Later, after I had resigned as Ambassador, 
I urged General Marshall, who was then Sec- 
retary of State, not to make any further 
statements regarding the Polish-German 
frontier, I feared that further repetitions 

of Secretary Byrnes’ speech in Stuttgart in 
September 1946 and Secretary Marshall's 
speech in April 1947, after his return from 
the Moscow Conference, would serve to 
alienate the Polish people, whose friendship 
I felt to be essential to us in the event of 
another war. I had not been consulted re- 
garding the Byrnes speech, and when I made 
this suggestion to Secretary Marshall he said 
that I reminded him of a theater commander. 
This I feel to be the real basis of the Mac- 
Arthur controversy. He as a theater com- 
mander, although on the spot and therefore 
in a position better than anyone to evaluate 
the situation, was not consulted on many 
most important matters of policy. I learn 
on the best authority that Ambassador Grew 
in Tokyo was not consulted on matters of 
major policy immediately prior to Pearl Har- 
bor. Nor was I consulted with respect to 
Poland. 

This is a very different state of affairs from 
what I as a young secretary witnessed in the 
past, when I served under distinguished am- 
bassadors, such as Thomas Nelson Page, Hugh 
Gibson, John W. Davis, Joseph C. Grew, 
James R. Sheffield, Dwight W. Morrow, J. 
Reuben Clark, and Josephus Daniels. The 
Secretaries of State, such as Robert Lansing 
Charles Evans Hughes, and Henry L. Stim- 
son, always consulted their representatives 
abroad on important matters dealing with 
our policy toward foreign countries. 

The real evil in the situation of today is 
the deterioration in the theory and practice 
of democratic government. While the Gov- 
ernment at Washington must, of course, 
have the authority to make the final decision 
in a given case, we must remember also that 
by giving arbitrary directions instead of con- 
sulting our representatives abroad, we are 
violating a basic theory of our democratic 
form of government, that Government is 
based on the consent of the governed. For 
we must remember that whether our repre- 
sentatives are generals or ambassadors, they 
are also American citizens and have a right 
to have their opinions given the considera- 
tion which they deserve. I am making this 
statement without regard to the personali- 
ties involved and without regard to partisan 
politics. 

In concluding, I should like to ask one 
question on which I hope you will all pon- 
der, for this is also one of the basic ques- 
tions behind the present controversy: Is our 
primary loyalty to the United Nations or is 
our first loyalty to the Nation which is ours? 


Conference Report on S. 1, Universal Mili- 
tary Training and Service Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
0 


HON. PAUL W. SHAFER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 7, 1951 


Mr. SHAFER. Mr. Speaker, I desire 
to summarize briefly the major reasons 
I am going to vote against adoption of 
the conference report on the draft ex- 
tension-UMT bill. 


First. I believe when this bill was 
originally before the Armed Services 
Committee and the House, that UMT 
should not be tied in with the necessary 
and urgent draft-extension bill, espe- 
cially since UMT could not become im- 
mediately effective in any event. 

I have never heard a convincing an- 
swer to the question raised with respect 
to proposed immediate enactment of 
UMT by the distinguished clergyman, 
Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick: 

Should not the generation and the Con- 
gress which must deal with the postemer- 
gency world also make the decision on 
postemergency military policy? 


I have heard no answer to that ques- 
tion except General Marshall's impatient 
and arbitrary, “I want to get going.” 

My views on this point, fully expressed 
during debate in the House, now have 
further reinforcement in the wise coun- 
sel of this Nation’s ablest military man. 
I refer to the statement of Gen. Douglas 
MacArthur before the joint Senate com- 
mittees: 

I should advise most seriously, if I were 
considering the problem, that I would wait 
and get through with the emergency that 
faces us now, and then on what has resulted 
and what exists then, I would sum up the 
facts and make my decision. * * * I be- 
lieve the thing should be carefully 
studied * * * after we get over this pres- 
ent crisis that exists. 


That advice is good enough for me. 

Second. So far as detailed provisions 
of the conference bill are concerned, 
there are three important items which, 
in my judgment, make this bill even 
more undesirable than the House version, 
which I voted against. 

One relates to release of reservists now 
in active service. 

The House bill provided that veteran 
reservists who had served 90 days or 
more in World War II, or a year or more 
between 1940 and 1948, must be released 
upon application after 12 months’ service 
in the Korean War. Under the con- 
ference report, this release on applica- 
tion is mandatory only after 17 months’ 
service in the Korean War, and applies 
only to those with a yecr or more of 
service during World War II. 

This provision compounds the grave 
injustice done reservists who were called 
to duty, after June 25, 1950, many of 
them despite their nonactive status. 
This provision underscores the fallacy of 
the argument—advanced in my own dis- 
trict—that the UMT bill was necessary in 
order to bring the reservists home. And, 
adding insult to injury, this increased 
period of service for reservists is written 
into this conference report in the face 
of a continued reduction in the defense 
department's draft calls. 

A second objectionable feature is ac- 
ceptance by the conference committee of 
the Senate provision for an 8-year pe- 
riod of total obligated service, instead of 
the 6 years provided in the House bill. 

This means that the injustices in- 
volved in the recall of reservists since last 
June are going to become a permanent 
national policy. That is to say, under 
permanent peacetime conscription, the 
military hereafter is going to take an 8- 
year mortgage on the life, plans, and 
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prospects of every AMerican young man. 
The obligation imposed by this UMT bill 
is not for 6 months but for 8 years. 
Every young American man, from here 
on out in perpetuity, is subject to De- 
fense Department call to active service 
for a period of 8 years—less time served 
in UMT training. Among many other 
disturbing things, this means that the 
system of selective service, as we have 
known it, is out the window. 

The third disturbing feature of the 
conference bill also relates to the reserv- 
ists. The House bill provided that one 
of the two noncivilian members of the 
National Security Training Commission 
must be a member of a Reserve compo- 
nent of the Armed Forces. This provi- 
sion is deleted from the conference bill. 
Presumably, under the conference bill, 
one of the three civilian members of 
the Commission may be a reservist. But 
there is no positive guaranty that the 
reservists or their interests will be recog- 
nized or represented on the Cozamis- 
sion—yet under the UMT plan here set 
up and under the 8-year period of obli- 
gation, the reservists are the largest 
group involved with the greatest inter- 
est at stake. 

Incidentally, if the House approves 
this conference bill it will be on record 
as being even more of a “pushover” than 
Assistant Defense Secretary Anna Ros- 
enberg believed it would be. Mrs. 
Rosenberg told the Senate Preparedness 
Subcommittee: 


It would be useless for us— 


That is the Defense Department— 
to ask you to give us a universal military 
service and training program unless at the 
same time we would come up to you with 
an improved Reserve program. 


Well, the Defense Department has not 
come up to us with an improved Reserve 
program. It begs the issue to say that 
a subcommittee of the House Armed 
Services Committee is now studying the 
subject. There is no assurance as to 
the form its recommendations will take, 
or whether they will be acceptable to 
the Defense Department, or whether 
they will win approval in this or the 
other body. 

If the House adopts this UMT bill 
without first having before it a carefully 
spelled out Reserve program, it will 
demonstrate that it is willing to go be- 
yond even Mrs. Rosenberg’s fondest ex- 
pectation in the matter of signing an- 
other blank check, 

Third. I am not voting—and the 
other Members of this House are not 
voting—on this conference report in a 
vacuum. We are voting on it in the 
face of some obvious facts. We shall 
ignore those facts only at our own peril 
and—what is vastly more important— 
at the country’s peril. 

Here are the very relevant facts: 
First. We are in reality adopting the 
principle and the basic provisions of 
permanent, peacetime military con- 
scription for the first time in American 
history, regardless of any details of a 
code of conduct or benefit provisions 
which must come before Congress for 
approval before the plan goes into actual 
operation. Let us not deceive ourselves. 
We are making the decision, here and 
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now—not some months in the future. 

Second. The present administration 
has an insatiable lust for more and more 
power—for what the late Senator Arthur 
H. Vandenberg called total world-wide 
war-lord powers for the White House. 

Third. The administration already 
claims among its powers the right to 
commit American troops anywhere in 
the world, without authorization of the 
Congress, and the right to involve the 
United States in war without exercise 
of the constitutional war-declaring 
power of the Congress. 

Fourth. The administration already 
exercises vast powers over the Nation’s 
economy, and avidly seeks more—includ- 
ing the power to license all business. 

Fifth. The administration has low- 
ered the veil—even though only for a 
brief glimpse—on its ultimate objective 
of drafting American youth for nonmili- 
tary service. 

Sixth. The American people, alarmed 
by the excesses and abuses of the ad- 
ministration’s already vast powers, have, 
in recent weeks, voiced in unprecedented 
manner their demand that the Presi- 
dent be impeached or that his powers 
be sharply curtailed. 

I cannot ignore these facts and their 
implications in casting my vote on this 
bill. And in the light of these facts I 
cannot and will not vote to grant totally 
new and unprecedented powers over the 
lives of the American people to the 
Executive. 


The Heart of Rural Church Work 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CARL ELLIOTT 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 10, 1951 


Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Speaker, the 
greatest institution in America is the 
church, 

With the burdens of war falling heav- 
ily on our shoulders today, too many of 
us are inclined to bury this great in- 
stitution in the background of a com- 
plex life. We take for granted that free- 
dom of worship is here to stay, that the 
church is so stabilized as to resist any 
change. However, a little thought will 
surely convince us that the church must 
keep pace with our modern world in 
respect to improvement and expansion, 
The Reverend James W. Sells has 
written an article in the April issue of 
the Progressive Farmer magazine which 
is an excellent account of one phase of 
coordinating modern life with religion. 
His story deals with the relationship be- 
tween the church and the people living 
in rural areas. As a part of my remarks, 
I include his article: 

Tue HEART oF RURAL CHURCH WORK 
(By Rev. James W. Sells) 

“There is a relationship between the soil— 
the source of income of farm families—and 
souls of the people,” says Dr. S. F. Dowis, 
secretary of rural church work for the Home 
Missions Board of the Southern Baptist Con- 
vention. 


“The country is mechanized, soil conserva- 
tion is being practiced everywhere, rural 
areas are becoming fully developed and mod- 
ernized in very way, and unless the church 
keeps up with this pace, the people will go to 
the town for their religious life. But if our 
country church modernizes its program to 
meet the needs of the people, the country 
church will be the greatest church in the 
Southland. This is the intent and the goal 
of our rural church program.” 

Here is what this intense, hard-working, 
and friendly minister says about some plans 
for cooperating Baptist churches that are a 
part of the Southern Baptist Convention: 

“We must have a better type of rural 
church program. The church must be the 
social center of the community. To help the 
church reach this goal we will be forced to 
have a new, larger model, effective program. 
In other words, we must keep up with the 
needs of the people. 

“We must have a better-type ministry. As 
we have as a part of our land tenure system 
the problem of absentee land ownership, we 
have a better ministry to the tenant farm 
people. We owe an obligation to the landless 
people. In fact, this group can well become 
a dangerous tool in the hands of communism, 
We must have a trained and educated min- 
istry that will be able to minister to all 
kinds of people, wherever they are. 

“We must do more than just teach and 
preach the gospel. We must develop a social 
and recreational type of program for the 
rural church that will become a part of the 
life of the community. 

“This, then, becomes a denominational re- 
sponsibility. For the Baptist Churches co- 
operating in the Southern Baptist Conven- 
tion still receive 82 percent of their leader- 
ship from the rural communities. To have 
strong denominational leaders in the future, 
we must continue to strengthen the rural 
churches so that we will have leadership for 
rural, town, and city churches. 

“It is our hope that in the next 25 years 
we will abolish part-time churches and make 
it possible for every church to have a full- 
time resident minister.” 

In an effort to reach out and enlist un- 
churched people across the South, the evan- 
gelistic department of Home Missions Board 
of the Southern Baptist Convention has 
been leading out in two great evangelistic 
crusades. In 1950, emphasis was placed on 
a simultaneous evangelistic crusade among 
the Baptist Churches on the west side of the 
Mississippi River. 

This program met with such a response 
that the Texas Baptists have launched on a 
permanent crusade in the effort to win 25,000 
people to the church. This is a permanent 
program with two crusades each year. 

Dr. John Caylor, editor of the monthly 
magazine, Southern Baptist Home Missions, 
says that this spring a census was taken in 
every one of the 28,000 Baptist Churches east 
of the Mississippi River. In the period Le- 
tween March 25-April 8, 1951, it is expected 
that a crusade of evangelism will be con- 
ducted by each of these churches. 

This crusade of evangelism consists of a 
series of Bible studies, cottage prayer meet- 
ings, great evangelistic rallies, revival meet- 
ings, and this program will be followed by a 
program of training those who have united 
with the church. Your Life and the Church, 
by Dr. James L. Sullivan, of Abilene, Tex., is 
the textbook to be studied in this contin- 
uing phase of the campaign. (If you are a 
member of a Baptist Church, you may order 
special advertising materials from your 
nearest Baptist book store.) 

This program of rural church develop- 
ment and an evangelistic crusade go hand 
in hand. The success of such programs as 
these is attested by increasing number of 
new brick churches that are to be seen along 
the major highways of the South. The life 
of the community is still to be judged by 
the pride taken in the church buildings. 
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HON. LOUIS B. HELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 7, 1951 


Mr. HELLER. Mr. Speaker, only yes- 
terday I discussed at considerable length 
the subject of Russia’s Violations of Its 
Agreements With the United States, 
where I showed how the Soviet Union 
consistently and deliberately violated her 
international commitments with this 
country during the past decade. I ana- 
lyzed the major declarations and agree- 
ments-entered into by the United States 
and Russia and I presented a bill of 
particulars showing how the latter de- 
liberately refused to carry out her re- 
sponsibilities. 

In the New York Daily Mirror of today, 
the noted columnist Walter Winchell 
takes up the same subject and reaches 
similar conclusions, namely, that Rus- 
sian promises are as empty as the lives 
of the people they have enslaved, that 
Russia is in reality an enemy of peace 
and her record is one of deceit, and so 
forth. I commend to the attention of 
my colleagues Mr. Winchell’s column en- 
titled “Communists and Optimists”: 

WALTER WINCHELL OF NEw YORK 
COMMUNISTS AND OPTIMISTS 

There has been a strange surge of optim- 
ism about the possibility of peace with 
Russia, It stems from starry-eyed judg- 
ments in some sections of the press and in 
Washington. Despite the optimism, Com- 
munists continue killing Americans in Ko- 
rea. Hopeful newspaper essays and wishful 
Presidential utterances are bitterly rebuked 
by agonized cries of maimed American sol- 
diers. Communism's tactics frequently vary, 
but its global conquest aim has never 
changed. That is the one thread of consist- 
ency in the Communist crazy quilt. Of 


course, Stalin will refrain from forcibly en- 


slaving nations, if they voluntarily accept his 
chains, The lunatic logic of communism 
defines slavery as peace—and tyranny as 
liberty. The explanation is simple. Com- 
munism accepts lies as the truth. 

The record will attest that the Soviet Un- 
ion has never been at peace with the United 
States. Long before Red satellite armies be- 
gan rolling—Communist undercover forces 
launched an offensive against this Nation. 
There has never been a trace in Russia’s 
economic, psychological, and diplomatic war 
against our country. Incredibly, some Amer- 
icans are still reluctant to believe commu- 
nism's bloodless wars can be effective. A 
half-dozen nations have already been con- 
quered by this method—and their defeat is 
as absolute as if their armies had been van- 
quished. 

The fact is, peace cannot be attained by 
wishing or hoping. International amity is 
not a gift—it is a victory. Before the struc- 
ture of peace can be erected there must be a 
moral foundation. There can be no lasting 
peace with oppression. There can be no 
peace when national policy is based on force. 
There can be no peace when one nation uses 
the threat of war as a diplomatic weapon. 
Real peace signifies the existence of mutual 
trust and understanding—not merely the 
absence of armies in the field. While the 
law of the jungle prevails, the lust for blood 
is inevitable. There is no peace where gang- 
sters can obtain what they desire—the same 
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is applicable to the world. 
can be no peace with fear. 

The power of nations cannot be measured 
solely by the potency of its weapons. The 
strength of this democracy is rooted in the 
faith Americans have in the Constitution. 
Without that faith this Nation could not 
exist. A similar faith in peace on an inter- 
national scale is the prime requisite for 
global amity. Without it there can be only 
anarchy. Moscow's loud peaceful avowals 
only inspire echoes. The Kremlin has never 
adhered to its own vows of friendship. 
Russia expects to get the trust it has never 
given. Latvia, Lithuania, Rumania, Finland, 
Poland, Czechoslovakia had nonaggression 
pacts with Russia—before they were forced 
to succumb to communism. 

Russian promises are as empty as the lives 
of the people they have enslaved. Com- 
munist deceit is an essential feature of their 
strategy. The primary concept of commu- 
nism is an immoral idea—the end justifies 
the means. Thus, every seemingly peaceful 
Russian policy is actually a military ma- 
neuver. It is an attempt to obtain time to 
strengthen their own armies for eventual 
world conquest—or to use undercover forces 
in foreign lands to obtain the same end. 
Communists are ready to make any sacrifice 
for tactical advantage—even if that includes 
a temporary policy of peace. They are ready 
to use all forces and motives which lead, 
even for a moment, in the direction of world 
communism. 

There is one sentence in Stalin’s book, 
Problems of Leninism (p. 42), that makes 
clear the strategy of communism: “The dic- 
tatorship of the proletariat is a persistent 
struggle—sanguinary and bloodless, viclent 
and peaceful, military and economic, educa- 
tional and administrative—against the forces 
and traditions of the old society.” Every 
Russian vow of peace, every amicable ma- 
neuver should be judged by that sentence. 
The confession is simple and deadly. It 
convicts communism as an enemy of peace. 

The Communist Party line is a graph of 
treachery. It zigs and zags—but never loses 
sight of its goal—the destruction of free- 
dom. 

The theory of world revolution was firmly 
formulated over a century ago in the Com- 
munist manifesto. Since then Communists 
have justified every crime to attain that 
fundamental premise. And they will use— 


In brief, there 


are using—every method to make that doc- -+ 


trine a reality. No Communist tactic should 
be underestimated. If their propaganda con- 
quers an American's mind, he is just as much 
a slave of communism as any Russian cit- 
izen. And more dangerous. 
. History is a great teacher. Unfortunately, 
it has never been able to impress enough stu- 
dents. That tragic fact is the reason for re- 
curring international and domestic calami- 
ties. Those who cannot learn from past 
blunders are condemned to repeat them. De- 
spite the Soviet Union’s lengthy record of 
deceit, its pose as a devotee of peace still de- 
ludes too many Americans. Communist 
peace proposals today are an echo of past 
events. While Russia was arming itself to 
the teeth in 1938—Litvinov was in the 
League of Nations pleading for total world 
disarmament. 

The Communist propagandists are playing 
upon our earnest desire for peace—and some 
Americans think they're hearing the music 
of angels. But the facts indicate Russia is 
composing democracy’s funeral march, 
There are no notes of optimism in Com- 
munist lullabies that would put us to sleep 
permanently. 

The World War II freak alliance between 
the Soviet Union and the western allies 
was a union forged by military expediency. 
The Kremlin never doubted it. While the 
assembly lines of capitalistic America were 
rescuing Russia from annihilation, the cyni- 


cal Communist leaders never wavered from 
the basic Communist principle that its arch 
foe is capitalism. Stalin announced it pub- 
licly February 9, 1946, by insisting capitalism 
(not Hitler) was responsible for World War 
II. Here are Stalin’s words: “Actually, the 
war was the inevitable result of the develop- 
ment of world economic and political forces 
on the basis of modern monopoly capitalism.” 

Communists believe there is not one main 
road to world conquest, but numerous paths. 
No matter how often they twist and turn, 
they still hope to reach that destination. 
This reporter has often stressed that point 
before and we emphasize it again. The cur- 
rent optimistic binge indicates some Ameri- 
cans have not been convinced. Global com- 
munism is Russia's aim. In that respect the 
Red star is as constant as the North Star. 

Silver linings are not bullet proof, and 
rose-colored glasses can only make you see 
the way toward blind alleys. 

Americans who are optimistic about Com- 
munist intentions only make it easier for 
Communists to make a reality of the worst 
fears of pessimists. Peace with communism 
is impossible since Communists believe war 
is inevitable. If Russian leaders sincerely 
believed amity was possible with capitalistic 
nations, they could not be Communists. 
The primary tenet of communism is that it 
cannot peacefully coexist with capitalistic 
powers. We must keep uppermost in our 
minds one stern fact, communism is not just 
a political idea, it is a form of military 
strategy. 


Commission To Study the Administration 
of Overseas Activities of the Govern- 
ment 
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HON. HERBERT R. O’CONOR 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, June 11, 1951 


Mr. O'CONOR. Mr. President, during 
the past week the Subcommittee on Re- 
organization of the Committee on Ex- 
penditures in the Executive Depart- 
ments, of which it is my privilege to be 
chairman, has been holding hearings on 
S. 1166, a bill which would give effect 
to one of the Hoover Commission recom- 
mendations. This bill would create a bi- 
partisan commission, modeled after the 
Hoover Commission, which would make a 
study of the administration of overseas 
activities of this Government and report 
back to the Congress with respect thereto 
within a limited time. 

Because of the vast sums of money 
being devoted to foreign military and 
economic aid during fiscal years 1951 
and 1952, this bill is of the utmost im- 
portance, since it would make available 
to the Congress an impartial and careful 
study of the manner in which these 
foreign military and economic aid pro- 
grams are being administered. 

On Tuesday my distinguished col- 
league, the able senior Senator from 
New York [Mr. Ives], appeared before 
the subcommittee in support of the bill. 
His testimony was such a model of clarity 
and pointed up the vital issues concerned 
so well, that I feel the entire member- 


s ship of the Senate should have.the bene- 
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fit of his thinking on the important 
issues raised by the bill. 

Accordingly, I ask unanimous consent 
that his prepared statement be printed 
in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection the statement 
was orđered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


STATEMENT BY UNITED STATES SENATOR IRVING 
M. IvEs, oF New YORK, IN SUPPORT or S. 
1166, BEFORE THE SUBCOMMITTEE ON REOR- 
GANIZATION OF THE SENATE COMMITTEE ON 
EXPENDITURES IN THE EXECUTIVE DEPART- 
MENTS, JUNE 5, 1951 


Mr. Chairman, members of the subcom- 
mittee, it is not my usual practice to ap- 
pear before a committee in support of a 
particular piece of legislation. However, 
because of my long-standing interest in the 
subject-matter of this bill and because of 
the obvious importance of what it seeks to 
accomplish, I feel that I would be doing less 
than my duty if I failed to appear here this 
morning and lend my active support. 

As we are all aware, S. 1166 is a simple 
bill. It would establish a commission, com- 
posed of four Members of the Senate, four 
Members of the House of Representatives, 
and four members of the executive branch 
of the Government. The duty of this com- 
mission would be to study the administra- 
tion of the overseas activities of our Govern- 
ment and report back to the Congress with 
recommendations with respect thereto. 

I first became interested in the problem 
of the administration of our foreign affairs 
generally, and our overseas activities in par- 
ticular, when, as chairman of the Subcom- 
mittee on Relations with International Or- 
ganizations during the Eightieth Congress, 
and subsequently as a member under the 
able leadership of Senator O'Conor, our 
studies reflected the magnitude of our new 
foreign ‘undertakings and the fact that our 
Government had not responded adminis- 
tratively to these new responsibilities. 

Thus, we found, among other things, that 
although the United States, during the post- 
war years, had attained a position of lead- 
ership and responsibility in world affairs, 
unprecedented and unparalleled in history, 
we were not prepared to meet these respon- 
sibilities with an adequate administrative 
structure. Stated in another way, we found 
that the United States had reached its full 
stature in foreign relations without having 
attained the administrative maturity to go 
with this new stature. 

In this conclusion, we were amply sup- 
ported by the excellent work of the Hoover 
Commission, which, in its study on Overseas 
Administration, observed that “the war and 
its aftermath have created new and heavy 
operetional and promotional responsibilities 
abroad. * * Most of the problems (in- 
volved in carrying out these responsibilities) 

* œ arose so rapidly that time did not 
siai adequate planning in terms of our 
total responsibilities abroad. As a result, we 
have had confusion, inconsistencies, and un- 
certainty of policy and program, with the 
inefficiercies which inevitably follow as a 
result of improvisation and lack of over-all 
planning.” 

Recognizing the urgent need for further 
study in this area and recognizing as well 


the grave responsibilities of the Congress, the 


Hoover Commission recommended that 
“ the Congress direct a comprehen- 
sive study to be made of the entire problem 
of overseas operation and administration.” 

This study was recommended in 1949 when 
our total operating programs in the field of 
foreign relations cost the American people 
approximately $5,000,000,000 annually. To- 
day, with the threat of Soviet aggression 
facing on all sides throughout the world, 


we are informed by the President of the 
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United States that our annual outlays and 
expenditures for foreign military and eco- 
nomic assistance will amount to approxi- 
mately $8,350,000,000 during the fiscal year 
1951 and #8,500,000,000 during fiscal year 
1952. These programs include an extension 
of the Furopean recovery program, govern- 
ment and relief in occupied areas; aid to 
China and Korea; technical assistance to 
underdeveloped areas; military assistance to 
the North Atlantic Treaty nations, Greece, 
Turkey, fran, and Latin America; and eco- 
nomic aid to most of the nations of the 
free world. Finally, indications are clear that 
We may have to continue to pay out these 
huge sums of money for many years to come. 

Having seen the magnitude of these multi- 
billion dollar, long-range, large-scale opera- 
tional programs throughout the world, let us 
examine, for a moment, the role of the Con- 
gress with respect thereto. Looming very 
large in the forefront is the responsibility for 
supplying the money with which to carry out 
these as well as other programs. For fiscal 
years 1951 and 1952, it appears that we shall 
be asked to supply a total of approximately 
$17,000,000,000 for these purposes. For this 
money, we shall have to answer to the Amer- 
ican people who are the real source of sup- 
ply for these funds. In addition, we shall, of 
course, be required to supply fantastic sums 
of money for other purposes—for our defense 
establishment alone—$39,500,000,000 and 
$60,700,000,000 in new obligational authority 
to be expended in future years, beside addi- 
tional billions for other functions, 

In addition, various sums and many prob- 
lems are involved in the administration of 
our occupied areas and our trust territories. 
One of the primary functions of the Com- 
mission proposed in the pending bill would 
be to submit specific recommendations to the 
Congress relative to the integration of these 
activities with other related foreign programs, 

Returning now to the $17,000,000,000 for 
the military-security program, which is the 
name given by the President to our military 
and economic assistance activities through- 
out the world, what can we tell the American 
people about the manner in which it is being 
and will be administered? What do we, as re- 
sponsible legislators, know about the man- 
ner in which these huge sums of money are 
to be used? For if the truth be told—and it 
must be told—we are required to rely upon 
two major sources of information: (1) The 
executive branch of the Government, which 
formulates these programs and tells us as 
little or as much as it cares to disclose; and 
(2) information media, such as newpapers, 
periodicals, books, radio, and television. 

Of course, there are those among us who 
may have such additional sources of infor- 
mation as interested groups, confidential in- 
formants, and reliable friends within the 
executive branch. Is this the way to obtain 
the information necessary to enable us to 
formulate the considered judgment which is 
so vital if we are to carry out our obligations 
to the American people? Is this the way in 
which we look after the interests of millions 
of hard-working Americans whose tax bur- 
den is growing daily by leaps and bounds? 
Is this the way in which we, as responsible 
legislators, are to determine the manner in 
which 817,000, 000, 00 or more will be ex- 
pended during two fiscal years? 

These questions obviously require no reply. 
The answers are clearly self-evident. How- 
ever, I feel certain that it was exactly this 
situation which the Hoover Commission had 
in mind when it recommended that “the 
Congress direct a comprehensive study to be 
made of the entire problem of overseas oper- 
ation and administration.” 

I am informed that virtually all of the 
agencies which comprise the executive branch 
of the Government have taken a solid stand 
against the enactment of S. 11€6. Their 
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opposition appears to be based primarily on 
the assertion that various studies, under- 
taken by different groups at the direction of 
the President have adequately covered the 
area of administration of overseas activities 
and, therefore, no additional studies are 
either necessary or desirable. I further 
understand that some of the agencies have 
stated that the executive branch, as well as 
the Congress, will be required to take “major 
determinative steps with respect to overseas 
administration in the immediate months 
abead to meet our international security 
needs,” and that “consequently it is doubt- 
ful if the results of the studies of such a com- 
mission as proposed under S. 1166 would be 
available at a sufficiently early date.” 

Now this is indeed a curious position to 
take. Knowing full well that there is every 
likelihood that these large-scale operational 
military- and economic-aid programs will 
continue for many years, the executive 
branch tells us that we have a sufficient 
number of studies and any new studies, made 
in the future by the projected Commission 
on Overseas Administration, would arrive 
too late to be of any assistance. Such is the 
infallibility of the executive branch of the 
Government. Its studies are the only worth- 
while studies which are either necessary or 
proper, and its judgment is sufficiently ac- 
curate and all-encompassing to obviate the 
necessity for the Congress to direct any fur- 
ther studies, even though in the course of 
the study which would be authorized by 
S. 1166, the executive branch would be ade- 
quately represented and its views and con- 
clusions would be given equal weight with 
those of the legislative branch. “Just give 
us the money,” they tell us, in effect. “We 
have plenty of facts and reports and we 
shall be delighted to make them available 
to you—that is, of course, to the extent that 
it suits our purposes.” 

Please bear in mind, gentlemen, that we 
are not questioning foreign policy in con- 
nection with this bill. What we are con- 
cerned with is how the policies and pro- 
grams which have been projected by the 
executive branch will be and are being con- 
ducted. For although ours is not the initial 
responsibility in connection with the initia- 
tion of these policies, their adequate and 
effective administration is very definitely 
our responsibility. 

During the Eighty-first Congress, it was 
my privilege to serve on the Subcommittee 
on Relations with International Organiza- 
tions, to which was referred S, 2072, a bill 
identical with the pending measure, which 
was passed unanimously by the Senate. As a 
member of the subcommittee, I had the op- 
portunity, together with its chairman, the 
able Senator from Maryland (who is pres- 
ently occupying the chair), to consider with 
great care the studies and recommendations 
of the Hoover Commission, the provisions of 
S. 2072, and the views of the various agen- 
cies of the executive branch, which were 
concerned with these matters, 

A number of the executive agencies con- 
cerned recognized the urgent necessity for 
such a study and either supported the bill 
or had no objection to it. Thus, Mr. John E. 
Peurifoy, then Deputy Under Secretary of 
State, advised the Chairman of this com- 
mittee that “The Department of State en- 
dorses the recommendation of the Commis- 
sion ‘that the Congress direct a compre- 
hensive study to be made of the entire prob- 
lem of overseas operation and administra- 
tion.’ It is believed that such a study would 
be of great usefulness in developing future 
Government policy with respect to the type 
of organization most appropriate to deal 
with the range of activities enumerated in 
the report of the commission. It is believed 
that there has not yet been adequate anal- 
ysis made of the problems of administtration 
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involved, and that the recommended study 
should precede the development of specific 
plans of administration.” 

Although the State Department later 
changed its position to conform to the 
Budget Bureau’s view that such a study be 
made by the President, the original letter, 
favoring the study projected by the bill, was 
far more persuasive than was the subse- 
quent communication. 

Mr. Paul G. Hoffman, then Administrator 
of the Economic Cooperation Administration, 
advised this committee that, “My experience 
in ECA has fully demonstrated to me that 
the problem of overseas administration 
which this Government faces are both dif- 
ficult and extensive. They are certainly 
worthy of both special and continuous 
study.” 

The Secretary of the Army advised that, 
although the Department of the Army had 
no objection to the enactment of the bill, 
he had been advised by the Bureau of the 
Budget that it did not consider the legisla- 
tion necessary. 

I have already pointed out that I am in- 
formed that the executive branch of the 
Government has presented virtually a solid 
front in opposition to the pending bill. This 
time, all of the agencies concerned have ap- 
parently been well coordinated by the 
Bureau of the Budget, as indicated by the 
summary of agency comments, prepared by 
the staff of this committee. The alleged 
Brookings Institution report appears to be 
the magic document which will solve all of 
our problems. Although it is said to be the 
last word on the subject, to my knowledge 
neither the Members of the Senate nor the 
staff of this or any other committee, have 
been able to obtain a copy, a despite the 
fact that it is reported to have been com- 
pleted in draft form early in April. 

Gentlemen, the issue before us is both 
simple and basic: Should the Congress of 
the United States receive an impartial 
analysis of the manner in which our vast 
overseas activities are being administered, 
prepared by a representative group operat- 
ing under our direction, or must we be 
forced to rely upon material furnished to 
us by the executive branch of the Govern- 
ment, plus what we can glean from news- 
papers, periodical literature, and other 
sources? I submit that no 1, 2, or 10 re- 
ports prepared under the direction of the 
executive branch of the Government, no 
matter how excellent they may be, can 
resolve this issue. 

Each day we are being requested to make 
decisions which affect the daily lives and 
welfare of our entire population, as well as 
the rest of the world. Each day we are 
being requested to appropriate fantastic 
sums of money which come out of the 
pockets of every man, woman, and child in 
America. Are we not entitled to an im- 
partial, basic survey and analysis of how 
these vital affairs, undertaken at great finan- 
cial sacrifice to everyone of us, are handled? 
Are we not entitled to some assurance that, 
even if we disagree with the policies, at 
least their administration is being handled 
in the very best manner possible? 

In closing, I desire to quote from a state- 
ment I made on the floor of the Senate dur- 
ing debate on S. 2072, Eighty-first Congress: 

“As we all know, we are spending billions 
of dollars in various foreign activities in the 
form of aid of one kind or another. For 
these reasons, the Hoover Commission held 
it most advisable that a commission be es- 
tablished for the purposes of checking these 
matters, surveying them, ascertaining what 
the facts are and then making an appro- 
priate report. * * * 

“The Committee on Expenditures in the 
Executive Departments, after going very 
carefully into this matter, not only from the 
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standpoint of the committee as a whole, 
but particularly through the activities of one 
of the subcommittees of the committee 
which has been operating in the field of for- 
eign activities of the Government, in various 
international agencies and organizations 
which are involved, decided that this pro- 
posal by the Hoover Commission possessed 
great merit and should be carried out, par- 
ticularly in view of the fact that up to the 
present time the two Houses of Congress 
have seemed to be operating separately in 
this field, which is a rather expensive way of 
performing the duty, and at the same time 
is not likely to be conducive of the results 
which may be sought. For this reason the 
recommendations of the Hoover Commission 
have been followed, and the bill is before the 
Senate.” 

If that was the situation 2 years ago when 
our obligations in these areas totaled ap- 
proximately $5,000,000,000 annually, how 
much more necessary and vital is such a 
study today when our overseas financial com- 
mitments are about twice as large and our 
international situation is infinitely more 
complicated? 


Vermont State Legislature Defeats a Reso- 
lution Designed To Express Approval of 
St. Lawrence Seaway Project 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


F 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 11, 1951 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, de- 
spite efforts of the advocates of the St. 
Lawrence seaway project to have the 
Vermont Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives approve a resolution in favor 
of the International Ditch, the Vermont 
State Legislature defeated the resolution 
after it squeezed through the State sen- 
ate by a vote of 17 to 11. The resolution 
was defeated in the State legislature by 
a roll-call vote of 117 to 98. 

Following is the resolution, presented 
in the Vermont State Senate and House 
of Representatives: 


Senate Joint Resolution 14 


Joint resolution to promote the St. Lawrence 
seaway project 

Whereas in these uncertain and dangerous 
times it is imperative that this country be 
strong in its Armed Forces, in its industry, 
and in its agriculture; and 

Whereas the Secretary of Defense, one of 
America’s outstanding soldiers and states- 
men, the Honorable George Marshall, has 
stated and testified that the construction of 
the St. Lawrence seaway is necessary to the 
defense of this country; and 

Whereas the senior United States Senator, 
the Honorable Grorce D. AIKEN, has con- 
stantly striven and worked for the construc- 
tion of this great seaway; and 

Whereas in connection with this project 
there will be developed within a reasonably 
short distance of the borders of Vermont a 
large amount of low-cost electric power; and 

Whereas this State is in great need of ad- 
ditional low-cost electric power and can con- 
fidently expect that some of the power so 
generated as the result of the St. Lawrence 
seaway construction would be allocated to 
Vermont: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolwed by the senate and house of repre- 
sentatives, That the Legislature of the State 


of Vermont in General Assembly urge that 
Congress of the United States to enact such 
legislation as is necessary to authorize the 
prompt commencement of such project by 
the Federal Government; be it further 

Resolved, That the Secretary of State is 
hereby directed to transmit a duly authenti- 
cated copy of this resolution to the President 
of the United States and to the Members of 
the Vermont delegation in Congress, 


STATE SENATE ACTION 


March 2: Taken up and recommitted to 
committee on conservation and development. 

March 15: Motion to order to lie disagreed 
to on roll call, 11 to 18. 

March 16: Third reading ordered on roll 
eall, 18 to 11. 

March 16: Passed by senate on roll call, 
17 to 11. 

STATE ASSEMBLY ACTION 


March 20: Referred to house committee on 
conservation and development. 

April 11; Reported adversely by committee. 

April 11: Rejected by house on roll call, 
117 to 98. 


Extend the Controls 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHESTER B. McMULLEN 


OF FLORIDA y 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 11, 1951 


Mr. McMULLEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
oRD, I include the following editorial from 
the Tampa (Fla.) Tribune of June 11, 
1951: 


EXTEND THE CONTROLS 


It is not pretty to observe the way in which 
Congress has dawdled on the issue of ex- 
tending the Defense Production Act. The 
wage and price control sections of this law 
expire June 30. Even if Senators and Repre- 
sentatives act with all possible speed in the 
days ahead, it will be a close call. 

To be sure, members of a congressional 
delegation who conferred with President Tru- 
man Friday assured him they would try to 
get the new legislation on the books before 
the deadline. But what other Members of 
Congress will do is anyone’s guess. The par- 
ticular worry, now that cattlemen have taken 
such a determined stand against beef price 
roll-backs, is the attitude of those making 
up the congressional farm bloc. 

Mr. Truman is rightly concerned over the 
difficulty. “If we let infiation run away,” 
he says, “the Russians will have won the 
cold war without firing a shot.” 

Some individuals will say the President 
exaggerates. Perhaps so. But we feel the 
issuance of such an emphatic statement was 
necessary to shake some of us out of our 
apathy. 

The fact is that few Americans fully un- 
derstand the consequences of inflation. They 
do not seem to realize that a new and faster- 
breaking wage-price spiral will raise the cost 
of rearmament to levels far beyond any cash- 
and-carry limit. They do not appreciate the 
fact that subsequent deficits will dilute the 
Wage earner’s dollar, raise the burden of 
debt-carrying charges and corrode the rainy 
day dollars of social security clients as well 
as of the self-sufficiently thrifty. 

It may be admitted that price and wage 
controls treat the symptoms and do not root 
out the causes of inflation. But the aban- 
donment of these direct controls at this time 
would, in our opinion, be disastrous. For 
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we cannot rely on Congress to meet the de- 
mands of those who argue that inflation can 
be curbed through drastic reduction in Gov- 
ernment expenditures and imposition of 
taxes that will insure a balanced budget. 

We agree with many persons who criticize 
the administration’s handling of the infla- 
tion problem. On too many occasions it has 
bowed to political pressure. It has hemmed 
when it should have taken vigorous action. 
It has failed to take the lead in cutting back 
overgenerous nondefense spending. 

But the point now is that we must be 
thinking and acting for the future. Expend- 
itures for defense needs are just beginning to 
hit their stride. If the wage-price line is 
not firmly held, we will not obtain the maxi- 
mum production, at minimum cost, of the 
military supplies needed for survival. 

The short of it is that the battle against 
inflation must be won. It will not be won 
if recklessly selfish or politically powerful 
groups are successful in obtaining special 
privileges or the control program as a whole 
is thrown into the discard. 

There is, of course, a natural human aver- 
sion to restrictions. We would prefer to be 
free of regulations. 

It is also understandable that many Mem- 
bers of Congress should hesitate in the face 
of pressure or threatened political reprisals. 
But the national call is for action and cour- 
age. The June 30 deadline is fast approach- 
ing. Congress must not be afraid to take 
speedy action on a new economic controls 
law that is firm enough to do the job—the 
whole job. 


Televising of College Athletic Contests 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WILLIAM J. GREEN, JR. 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 11, 1951 


Mr. GREEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following copy of a 
telegram from Francis T. Murray to 
Dr. Hugh C. Willett: 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
Philadelphia, Pa., June 6, 1951. 
Dr. HucH C. WILLETT, 

President, National Collegiate Athletic 
Association, University of Southern 
California, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Dear Dr. WILLETT: Supplementing and 
confirming our telephone .conversation, we 
have given very careful study at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania to the proposal of 
the NCAA that the televising of inter- 
collegiate football games be banned in 1951, 
so far as individual colleges are concerned. 

It is our conclusion that it would be a 
serious mistake to ban television this year, 
and we therefore ask that you call a spe- 
cial meeting the NCAA so that we might 
move reconsideration of the policy, or that 
the executive committee postpone the ban 
for a year so that we may move reconsid- 
eration at the annual meeting next De- 
cember. We are convinced that the major- 
ity of the members of the NCAA are 
now opposed to the banning program which 
the committee is proposing. We also un- 
derstand that the committee has not yet 
concluded any arrangements for this sea- 
son, and it is now very late for working 
out such an elaborate centralized program 
as the committee is discussing: 

The University of Pennsylvania was the 
pioneer in the use of television by educa- 
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tional institutions, and 11 years ago, on 
October 5, 1940, first televised, on an ex- 
perimental basis, a football game on Frank- 
lin Field. During these 11 years the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania has continually tele- 
vised not only athletic contests but other 
university events, convocations, lectures, 
and discussion programs. On June 6, 1949, 
the University of Pennsylvania first tele- 
vised, in color, a series of surgical opera- 
tions for surgical study. 

It is our view that television is here to 
stay and that rather than fight against it 
or ban it the educational institutions should 
endeavor to improve the contents of its 
programs, use its means of reaching the 
people in adult education, and make of it an 
increasingly constructive force in American 
life. 

Thus we have long felt a university-wide 
responsibility to the public. We believe it 
is desirable that the millions of television 
viewers, particularly the children and youth 
of the land, the shut-ins, and those unable 
to afford or otherwise to attend, should see 
habitually wholesome intercollegiate con- 
tests conducted with good sportsmanship 
and great spirit. 

We cannot agree that it is wise in either 
athletic policy or university policy to pre- 
vent millions from seeing intercollegiate 
football on television in a vain attempt to 
force more thousands to pay admission at 
the stadium gate. 

Our 11-year experience inclines us to the 
belief that televising does not in fact ad- 
versely affect in any important degree the 
attendance at other games in our area nor 
the attendance at Franklin Field. 

It is our further view that the constitution 
of the NCAA does not give the author- 
ity to the organization to exercise the cen- 
tralized complete control over the member 
institutions which is now proposed, that 
it was never intended to have such authority, 
and that it would be undesirable if it did 
have. 

Our counsel also advises us that it would 
be a violaticn of the Sherman Antitrust 
Act if we were to join in a Nation-wide ban or 
control of television of college athletic con- 
tests. 

For all of these reasons, the University of 
Pennsylvania will cooperate in studying and 
reporting to the NCAA on the effects 
of television, but it will not combine in a 
ban on television and will carry on as an 
obligation to its alumni, friends, and the 
public its unbroken 11-year record of tele- 
vision, dividing the revenues equally with 
the other universities and colleges which it 
plays. 

I trust that you will either call a special 
meeting or postpone the proposed ban for 
a year so that we may move reconsideration, 
in the light of the additional information 
which we will all have, and in view of the 
hasty nature of the January 1951 action, and 
due further to the inability of your com- 
mittee to implement its own experimental 
plans. 

Sincerely yours, 
Francis T. Murray, 
Director of Intercollegiate Athletics, 
University of Pennsylvania, 


Flood Control on the Lower Mississippi 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. OTTO E. PASSMAN 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE iiOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 11, 1951 


Mr. PASSMAN. Mr. Speaker, without 
a doubt a great majority of the Members 


of Congress recognize the Lower Missis- 
sippi and its tributaries flood-control 
project of tremendous importance to our 
national economy; and by unanimous 
consent I am inserting in the RECORD 
certain valuable information dealing 
with this project and also excerpts from 
General Feringa’s testimony before the 
Army Civil Functions Subcommittee. 

General Feringa stated in his testi- 
mony that he thought it was more im- 
portant now than even during the last 
war to keep this project going rapidly 
to completion in that there are more 
people living in the alluvial valley than 
ever before. People are moving to that 
part of the country. There are 20,000,- 
000 acres contained within the alluvial 
valley. Hence, in the need of maintain- 
ing the ability to feed and supply the 
United States and in the need of main- 
taining an ever-increasing amount of 
water-borne commerce, it is essential 
that our program go on. He further 
stated that any delay in revetment, any 
dclay in finishing the dams now under 
construction and not yet complete, any 
delay in the control structures, is going 
to cost dollars, because it is going to cost 
more in the future, and it is going to cost 
dollars because we lose much of the work 
that is now under construction. 

I would like to emphasize to the Com- 
mittee that there are absolutely no new 
starts within this project. The funds 
we are requesting in the estimate are 
only to carry on the work that is now 
under way. The estimated unobligated 
balance in funds previously appropriated 
as of June 30, 1951, * amount to only 
$490,000. 


DISTRIBUTION OF FUNDS, 1952 


The following explains the over-all 
picture in brief. There follows a table 
showing the distribution of funds. This 
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table is shown on page 453 of the justi- 
fication sheets: 
Budget fiscal year 1952 
MAJOR CAPITAL OUTLAY 
1. Construction (lower Mississip- 
pi River and tributaries) : 


(a) Main stem work: 
Mississippi River levees. $4, 090, 000 


Bank stabilization work. ha 000, 000 
Mapping 250, 000 
Memphis Harbor 1. 400, 000 
Morganza control struc- 
a ESEA 7, 000, 000 
Subtotal See 80, 650, 000 
(b) Off main stem’ work: 
St. Francis River 500, 090 
Lower Arkansas River 500, 000 
Yazoo River Basin: 
Reservoirs 6, 437, 000 
Local protection 353, 000 


Tensas River Basin: 
Boeuf and Tensas.... 1, 800, 000 
Red River backwater 


levees, Louisiana... 1, 260,000 
Lower Red River 200, 000 
Atchafalaya River Basin: 


Levees and structures. 4, 738, 000 
Bayous Rapides, Boeuf 


and Cocodrie....... 62, 000 
Subtotal__......... 15, 850,000 


Total construction 46, 500, 000 


CURRENT EXPENSES 


1. Maintenance (lower Missis- 
sippi River and tributaries) : 


(a) Main stem work 13, 000, 000 
(b) Off main stem work 1, 335, 000 
BODGtRl eo cnn cn scake 14, 335, 000 


2. Administration (salaries, Of- 


fice, Chief of Engincers, al- 

lotment roll) 165, 000 
Total maintenance 14, 500, 000 
Grand: total S E E 61, 000, 000 


Appropriations made to date from the $1,292,748,500 authorized by the Flood Control Act of 
May 15, 1928, as amended by the acts of June 15, 1936, June 28, 1938, Aug. 18, 1941, Dec. 
22, 1944, July 24, 1946, June 30, 1948, and May 17, 1950 


May 29, 1928 (Second Deficiency Appropriation Act) 


NRA amounts allotted by PWA, fiscal year 1934 


Feb. 28 1929 (War Department Appropriation Act, fiscal year 1930. 

1 28, = (War Department Appropriation Act, fiscal year 1931) 
Dee, 20, 1930 (Emergency Construction Act) 

Feb. 23, er War Department Appropriation Act, fiscal year 1032 


4.1058 (War Department Appropriation i fiscal year 1934). 


ear 1936)... 


rtment Appropriation ‘Act, ma year 1937) 


Total Maintenance 
appropriation) expenditures 


2 
— 
Pe 


EPET 


SSSR 


June 28. 1939 80 8 ‘Act, fiscal year 1940) - 


propriation ‘Act, 


June 24, 1940 (Civil Appropriation Act, fiscal year 1941)... 
May 23, 1%41 (Civil Appropriation Act, fiscal year 1942) 


1 
June 26, 1944 (Civil Appropriation Act, fiscal year 1945) 
Mar. 31. 1945 (Civil Appropriation Act, fiscal year 1946) 
First Deficiency Appropriation Act, 1946 
May 2, 1946 (Civil 8 ‘Act, fiscal year 1947) 
July 31, 1947 (Civil Appropriation Act, fiscal year 1948) 
June 28, 1948 (Civil Appropriation Act, fiscal year 1949)... 
Oct. 13, 1949 (Civil Appropriation Act, fiscal year 1950)... 
Sept. 6, 1950 (Appropriation Act, fiscal GORE ONS S T ——KPP00000 


> 
erg 


SBK 
FFF 


S 


888888 88888888888 888888888888 


$6, 646, 854 
13, 044, 694 


10, 253, 888 
9, 782, 780 
10, 534, 342 
1 311, 685 

507, 653 
17,090, 676 
ae or ae 


123 588, 254 


1 The Flood Control Act approved Aug. 18, 1941, contained in su . (g) under the title Lower Mississippi 


River“ the following proviso: “Provided, That funds hereafter 
as reducing present remaining balances of scthichutoa 


for maintenance 


not be considered 
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Shipping and Fisheries in Japan 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT R. O’CONOR 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, June 11, 1951 


Mr. O'CONOR. Mr. President, the 
able senior Senator from Washington 
(Mr. Macnuson] has recently returned 
from Japan, where, as chairman of the 
Subcommittee on Merchant Marine and 
Maritime Affairs of the Senate Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, he made a survey of conditions 
in the fishing and shipping industries 
in Japan. 

The Nippon Times, a newspaper pub- 
lished in Tokyo, in its edition of Thurs- 
day, April 19, 1951, commented editorial- 
ly on the very favorable impression made 
by the distinguished Senator from 
Washington, and upon what it terms 
“his keen grasp of the international sit- 
uation and of postwar Japanese affairs.” 
In commenting on the Senator’s position 
the editorial is incomplete, however. It 
does not mention that Senator Macnu- 
son condemned the prewar Japanese 
practice of raiding the traditional com- 
merce of the United States and other 
maritime nations. Senator MAGNUSON 
feels that in the interest of protecting 
the economy of each of the maritime 
nations, including Japan, the prewar un- 
restricted operations in the cross trades 
by Japan should not be allowed. 

I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


SHIPPING AND FISHERIES 


The Japanese people have been deeply im- 
pressed by the sincerity, frankness, and 
understanding attitude displayed by Sena- 
tor WARREN G. MAGNUSON, visiting chairman 
of the Senate Maritime Matters and Fish- 
erles Subcommittee, in the course of his 
survey of the shipping and fisheries indus- 
tries here. His keen grasp of the interna- 
tional situation and of postwar Japanese 
affairs is cause for gratification, for it will be 
mutually advantageous that a most influ- 
ential Senator has gained first-hand knowl- 
edge of the actual conditions of those im- 
portant industries. 

Japan is an island nation with limited 
natural resources and must depend heavily 
upon the sea for trade and for her food re- 
sources. Like Britain, Japan finds a mer- 
chant marine and a fishing fleet essential to 
the national economy. It is fortunate that 
Senator Macnuson has demonstrated a 
clear understanding and deep interest in this 
fact. 

As the Senator has pointed out Japan still 
lacks about 1,000,000 tons of shipping bot- 
toms in order to enable her to carry 50 per- 
cent of the goods flowing in and out of this 
country. Japan’s oceangoing ships at pres- 
ent total only 631,000 gross tons. A number 
of the so-called wartime standard ships, now 
in use, must be rebuilt or replaced, for they 
will not meet safety requirements. The 
need for shipping bottoms has become espe- 
cially acute with Japan’s strict adherence 
to American regulations prohibiting trade 
with Communist China. Essential raw ma- 
terials must now be sought from far-distant 
sources, 


Senator MAGNUSON has also expressed the 
view that Japan's shipbuilding facilities and 
the speed of the ships should not be placed 
under restrictions. Britain and several 
other nations, however, are apprehensive 
over the possible revival of a Japanese Navy 
which would become the tool of a policy of 
Military aggression. This proposition seems 
farfetched to the Japanese who would be 
the first to oppose a return to the military 
and imperialistic past. Japan has no am- 
bition other than to be able to maintain a 
merchant, fleet which would enable her to 
establish a self-supporting economy. De- 
pendent upon imports for more than 70 per- 
cent of her necessary raw materials, Japan 
would find it uneconomical to build ships 
beyond her absolute minimum needs. 

The Senator has also revealed frankly 
that the world-wide disrepute which Jap- 
anese fishing activities incurred in prewar 
days has not disappeared. It is incumbent 
that the fishing interests and the individual 
fisherman pledge themselves firmly and sin- 
cerely to adhere strictly to all present and 
future international regulations and commit- 
ments. The spirit and letter of Prime Min- 
ister Yoshida’s promise to Ambassador Dulles 
made on the occasion of the latter's last visit 
here must never be violated. 

It is realized, of course, that the number 
of fishermen has increased by 40 percent as 
compared with the prewar figure and that 
consequently the yield per fisherman has de- 
clined while there has been considerable 
overfishing in coastal waters in view of the 
lack as yet of a concrete program of con- 
servation. While full facts of the situation 
have not yet been revealed, it is feared that 
the recent unfortunate incidents of Jap- 
anese fishing boats being seized by the South 
Korean Government around the MacArthur 
line may possibly have been the result of a 
dearth of available fishing within the per- 
mitted area. There is, of course, no excuse 
for the fishermen if the charges against them 
are true. Such incidents are extremely un- 
fortunate because they reflect upon the Jap- 
anese fishing industry as a whole—and the 
case may be established that the Japanese 
fishermen have not after all given up their 
pernicious practices of the past. 

It is fortunate, however, that Senator 
Macnvuson has taken upon himself of learn- 
ing the actual living conditions of the fisher- 
men and the problems they face. He has in- 
dicated that he is interested in working out 
a fundamental solution which would be of 
universal benefit to all the nations sur- 
rounding the Pacific basin. 

The Senator's visit to Japan has been ex- 
tremely helpful to us; we hope it has been 
as fruitful for him. Japan feels happy to 
have gained a new friend; it is-essential that 
she conduct herself with honor and honesty 
in the future to retain that relationship. 


A Statement of Principles 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. FREDERIC R. COUDERT, IR. 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 11, 1951 


Mr. COUDERT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include the 
following statement of principles as 
adopted by the Association of New York 
State Young Republican Clubs at their 
annual convention this year: 

A STATEMENT OF PRINCIPLES, PLATFORM COM- 
MITTEE, May 19, 1951 
The Association of New York State Young 


Republican Clubs in annual convention as- 
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sembled adopts the following as its statement 
of principles: 

We affirm our faith in the dignity of each 
human individual as a rational being cre- 
ated by God; and in the great American 
political economic and social system which 
fosters the fullest development of each man 
as a free being with certain inherent rights 
and concurrent responsibilities. We must 
not permit a strong Central Government to 
usurp these rights. 

We believe that our Republic can survive 
only to the extent that those in positions of 
high public trust act with a full conscious- 
ness of responsibilities of the state in society. 

We avow our purpose to rally the free 
world against the menace of atheistic com- 
munism. We shall not isolate ourselves from 
our responsibility. We shall not appease the 
aggressor. We shall keep the faith. 


Control of Prices 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM BENTON 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, June 11, 1951 


Mr. BENTON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous. consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article by 
the distinguished Washington corre- 
spondent, Lowell Mellett, which ap- 
peared in the Washington Evening Star 
on June 7, 1951. The column is headed 
“What every housewife should know,” 
and shows how prices have climbed since 
June 1946. It contends that the effort 
to control beef prices is basic to the en- 
tire price-control program. 

Mr. Walter Reuther’s able testimony, 
which is quoted in this column, served to 
confirm my judgment that price controls 
are urgently needed and should be 
firmly applied until such time as there 
is either a marked drop or until we can 
determine with some assurance that the 
abandonment of controls will not cause 
another upward spiral of prices on basic 
necessities. 

I would also like. to have consent to 
insert at this time a copy of a letter I 
recently sent to Mr. DiSalle congratulat- 
ing him on his determination to roll 
back beef prices. 

There being no objection, the article 
and letter were ordered to be printed in 
the Recor, as follows: 

[From the Washington Evening Star of June 

7, 1951] 

War Every HOUSEWIFE KNows—SENATE 
COMMITTEE GETS FIGURES ON BEEF PRICES 
IN UNDERSTANDABLE FoRM—DISALLE’s BAT- 
TLE 

(By Lowell Mellett) 

The battle that must be won, it is be- 
coming apparent, if there is to be any real 
control of the cost of living during the pres- 
ent national emergency, is the battle over 
beef. It is now being fought in the Senate 
Committee on Banking and Currency, to 
which the cattlemen and packers have taken 
their protests against Price Stabilizer Di- 
Salle’s determined effort to roll back beef 
prices and set up effective regulation of their 
industry. The battle is basic because beef 
is a basic part of the American diet and be- 
cause it is possible to bring beef prices down 
without denying the producers a reasonable 
profit. It is possible to do it without de- 
stroying the parity they can properly claim 
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under the Defense Production Act. Indeed, 
the first roll-back orders issued by Mr. Di- 
Salle will still give to the producers prices 
35 percent above parity—meaning the es- 
sential costs the producers have to meet. 
The additional roll-backs later in the year 
will still give them prices 25 percent above 
parity. That hardly seems to justify the 
angry rebellion being staged by the beef 
industry. 

The price situation was presented to the 
Senate committee in graphic form this week 
by Walter Reuther, president of the auto 
workers’ union, although he told the com- 
mittee only what every housewife knows. He 
put it this way: 

“Since June 1946 (last month of wartime 
price control) the cost of living has gone up 
39 percent; food prices have gone up 70 per- 
cent; meat prices have gone up 103 percent; 
beef prices have gone up 155 percent. 

“Since January 1950 the cost of living has 
gone up 9 percent; food prices have gone up 
iv percent; the cost of meats have gone up 
25 percent; the cost of beef has gone up 27 
percent; the cost of hamburger has gone up 
$2 percent; the cost of chuck roast has gone 
up 34 percent.” 

The committee already had figures sup- 
plied by Secretary of Agriculture Brannan, 
who occupies a difficult spot in the present 
situation, having to promote the interests of 
the producers on the one hand and protect 
tho public against exploitation on the other. 
These figures show that cattle feeders had 
averaged a profit of $16 per head over a 10- 
year period. This profit had risen to $68 in 
1920. Without the roll- back the profit would 
now be $84 per head; with the roll-back it 
will be #47, or almost three times the 10- 
year average. 

In the face of all the figures, the beef men 
hove relied on the theme song that accom- 
panied the successful assault on price con- 
trol at the end of World War II: “Take off 
controls and watch prices come down as pro- 
duction goes up.“ Prices, of course, went up 
and stayed up. Nevertheless, Mr. DiSalle gave 
this theory another chance to operate in 
the case of beef. Assured by the livestock 
producers that he wouldn't see any further 
increases in the price of beef, livestock was 
rot included in the price freeze of January. 
By April the price of steers had advanced $4 
to $5 per 100 pounds. 

Mr. DiSalle has learned his lesson. It re- 
mains to be seen whether the Senate com- 
mittee and Congress as a whole likewise have 
learned, 

May 4, 1951, 
Mr. MICHAEL V. DISALLE, 
Director, Office of Price Stabilization, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Mr. DISALLE; I congratulate you for 
standing frm behind your determination to 
roll back the price of beef sold at wholesale 
after May 8 by 10 percent. This is a good 
step in the direction of keeping down meat 
prices to a level where the lower income con- 
sumer can start to afford meat again. Your 
10 percent goal is good news for the house- 
wives of Connecticut and other States in 
the Union already overburdened with high 
meat prices. I hope you will continue to 
stand firm by your regulations despite the 
pressures being brought against you. 

I might add here that I do not necessarily 
agree with the request made by the House 
Agriculture Committee esking that your 
agency cancel its new price-control order 
on meat. Nor can I necesarily foresee a meat 
famine resulting from your decision, In- 
deed, I agree with you that beef prices, now 
at 152 percent of parity, are much too high 
and some effort must be made to bring them 
down from their Olympian heights to a more 
earthy level. 

There would be a little point to our De- 
fense Production Act if we cannot go ahead 
resolutc.y with the broad objectives of its 
basic policy to gcar our war effort so that 


we can get maximum production with a 
minimum dislocation of our economy, while 
at the same time preventing any upward 
bolt in prices that may seriously jeopardize 
our entire defense program. The pressures 
on you will continue to mount. They will 
come from all pressure groups whose primary 
consideration would appear to be a selfish 
personal interest that is not quite in keeping 
with the equality of sacrifice demanded by 
the crisis this Nation faces. 

As a member of the Senate Banking and 
Currency Committee, which plans to hold 
hearings on the Defense Production Act, 
and which has legislative responsibility and 
jurisdiction over the program which you 
head up, I want to assure you that I shall 
continue to support your efforts at stabiliz- 
ing prices and rolling them back whenever 
it is possible. I hope you will continue to 
extend your activities in this vital area of 
our economy. Indeed, I would like to call 
your attention to my supplemental views of 
the annual report of the Joint Committee on 
the Economic Report where I have stressed 
and recommended the need for more vigor- 
ous action in controlling runaway prices. 
Keep up the good work. 

Very sincerely yours, 
WILLIAM BENTON. 


Stassen Denounces State Department 
Falsehoods 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 4, 1951 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following address of Har- 
old E. Stassen to the meeting of the 
National Association of Insurance Com- 
missioners, Swampscott, Mass., June 5, 
1951: 

THE COURAGE or CONCORD 

Mr. Chairman, members and guests of 
the National Association of Insurance Com- 
missioners, as I flew into Boston this after- 
noon I flew over Concord, Mass. It brought 
memories to me of one of the great moments 
in the history of our America. You know 
the story. It was at Concord, on April 19, 
1775, that a small band of Americans, assem- 
bled from their shops and farms and homes, 
stood their ground against the soldiers of the 
Crown, and with invincible courage began 
the resistance which culminated in the 
establishment of a new nation dedicated 
to the liberty of men. 

Is it not clear that the courage of Con- 
cord, muitiplied a thousand times, has been 
a vital ingredient in the building of the 
freedom and the strength of the greatness 
of our America? 

I review this story of the courage of Con- 
cord because I am deeply concerned at evi- 
dences these recent years that the leadership 
of our Nation has forgotten the lessons of 
Concord. 

I have been shocked by the disclosures of 
attitudes and policies and actions made dur- 
ing the current hearings in our Nation's 
Cepital arising from the dismissal of Gen. 
Douglas MacArthur. 

The major reason being given for actions 
that do not add up is the assertion of fear 
of what the Communist Kremlin in the 
Soviet Union will do. This doctrine of fear 
of Communist might and of Communist 
ruthlessness does not fit America. There are 
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hundreds of times in our history when if the 
leadership had said “We are afraid,” there 
would be no great free Nation of America 
today. This Nation would not today be the 
land of the free if it had not also been the 
home of the brave. 

This policy of fear has been revealed in 
all of its deplorable shades and consequences 
in the story of Formosa. 

The testimony under oath in Washington 
now shows that in December of 1949 the 
leadership of our Nation was afraid that 
Formosa would fall to the Communists dur- 
ing 1950. The testimony also shows that 
our military leadership was unanimous that 
preventing Formosa from falling iuto Com- 
munist hands was very important militarily 
to the security and the defense of the United 
States. This was due to its strategic posi- 
tion between Japan and the Philippines, and 
because that outer line in unfriendly hands 
would place the broad Pacifc in jeopardy 
and weaken the defense of the west coast 
of America itself. 

Acting on a timid policy of fear, our na- 
tional leadership overruled the military rec- 
ommendation for aid of military supplies 
and equipment for the Formosan defense by 
the Nationalists of China. Not only did they 
overrule the military recommendation for 
some aid and assistance in military supplies 
to those who were determined to defend 
Formosa against Communist attack, but they 
issued a disgraceful document to 356 repre- 
sentatives of the United States and of the 
Voice of America all over the world falsely 
telling them that Formosa had no military 
significance to this country and instructing 
taem to repeat this falsehood throughout 
the world. 

I say to you gentlemen tonight that when 
Formosa was forsaken in December 1949 and 
this shameful document of falsehood was 
distributed to American representatives 
throughout the world, American foreign pol- 
icy hit its lowest spot in history. 

When Formosa was forsaken under the pol- 
icy of fear, the stage was set for the tragic 
Korean War. In my judgment the Korean 
War never would have broken out had it 
not been for the weakness displayed in De- 
cember 1949 under the policy of fear in our 
national leadership. 

This forsaking of Formosa, contrary to 
military advice, and the issuance of these 
false propaganda directives might be a part 
of the practice of clever diplomacy, but I 
doubt it. This forsaking of Formosa, con- 
trary to military advice, and this issuance of 
a false propaganda directive might fit some 
strange theory about how to keep world 
peace, but I doubt that. 

Of this I am certain. This forsaking of 
Formosa and this issuance of a false propa- 
ganda directive in 1949 was contrary to the 
spirit, the heritage, and the best interests 
of America under the Stars and Stripes. 

My fellow citizens, I cannot emphasize too 
much my deep conviction that the most im- 
portant of all things in the days ahead is 
that we must have the courage of Concord 
in America's policies and actions throughout 
the world. You know, and I know, that our 
people have this courage. If, instead of for- 
saking Formosa in 1949, the United States 
Navy and the United States Marines had been 
directed that “Formosa shall not fall to com- 
munism,” there would have been no doubt 
that it ever could be captured, and the re- 
sulting reflection of courage and determina- 
tion would, in my judgment, have prevented 
the Communists from ever beginning the 
Korean War. 

The whole tone of America's leadership in 
the world would have been different. 

The responsibilities of world leadership are 
great. The dangers across the face of the 
globe are serious, but if we face the situa- 
tion with confidence in our strength and 
determination and devotion toward getting 
stronger day by day, we will prevail. Timid- 
ity and weakness have never been a key to 
peace or to freedom. With the courage of 
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Concord, America will win. With the cour- 
age of Concord, the long odds are that Amer- 
ica will win a victory for the cause of freedom 
and civilization over Communist imperialism 
without the tragedy of a third world war. 
The courage of Concord must be the watch- 
word of a new American foreign policy in 
Asia. 


The Effects of Beef Cattle Price Roll-Back 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GUY M. GILLETTE 


OF IOWA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, June 11, 1951 


Mr. GILLETTE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a recent ad- 
dress on the effects of beef cattle price 
roll-back, by Nelson G. Kraschel, former 
Governor of Iowa, and for 6 years gen- 
‘eral agent of the Farm Credit Admin- 
istration of Omaha. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


‘THE EFFECTS OF BEEF CATTLE PRICE ROLL-BACK 
(By Nelson G, Kraschel) 


I am a cattle feeder with some 500 head 
in my Iowa feed lots at the present time. 
At the outset, I want it clearly understood 
that I am opposad to excessive war profits. 
I have had sufficient experience as admin- 
istrator of public trusts that I appreciate 
the confusion that must exist in the minds 
of OPS officials and Members of the Congress 
who have the responsibility of extending 
or curtailing the powers now exercised by 
OPS, and I hope that my comments on this 
subject will be understood to be an effort 
on my part to help clarify some of the com- 
plexities of this problem. Certainly, my re- 
marks are not intended to be for the sole 
benefit of me and other cattle feeders. 

It occurs to me that the public hearings 
on this question have attracted more heat 
and fewer facts than is desirable. It re- 
minds me of the days of OPA when many 
unwise actions were taken by public officials 
because they did not understand the intri- 
cate problem of meat production and were 
unable to obtain the true facts because of 
selfishness of the affected parties. 

The following facts are basic in this con- 
troversy: 

1. OPS officials seem to have centered their 
entire attention to the problem of lowering 
the price of beef. They have taken such 
a definite stand on this subject before they 
knew all the facts that they now claim that 
to retreat from their position would jeopard- 
ize the entire price-control structure. 

2. The retail price of beef is not entirely 
determined by the selling price of live cat- 
tle—the cost of processing, freight, and dis- 
tribution (in which the wages of labor fig- 
ure prominently) are a big factor in the 
retail price of beef. But it appears that 
OPS officials consider their job accomplished 
when and if they have broken the market 
for live fat cattle. 

3. The cattle feeder is the only man who 
can create more beef during this national 
emergency. 

The rancher and beef cattle breeder sel- 
dom finish their cattle for market. It is 
their practice to sell calves at about 400 
pound weight or yearlings at 600 to 700 
pound weight. In both cases the calf or 
yearling, when it leaves the pastures of the 
cattle breeder, is a poor candiate for slaugh- 
ter. The beef would be far below par, and 


it would be a tremendous waste to slaughter 
this cattle at such light weights. The cattle 
feeder is the principal buyer of these light 
weight cattle. In the case of the calf, he 
enters upon a 12-month growing and fat- 
tening program. The yearlings or other 
lightweight cattle of more age require 6 to 
7 months in the feedlot. 

When they are ready for market the calf 
will weight 900 to 1,000 pounds; the yearling 
from 1,000 to 1,250 pounds; thus the cattle 
feeder has transformed the original weight 
into high quality, edible meat, and increased 
the tonnage about 500 pounds per head. It 
is, therefore, plainly apparent that if the 
cattle feeder's operation is interfered with 
it will certainly reduce the tonnage and 
quality of beef in the future. 

It is the cattle feeder who is being pun- 
ished by the regulations now in effect by OPS. 
The problem of the cattle feeder is primarily 
a financial one. His purchases are usually 
made in the fall of the year at the end of 
the pasture season when ranchers and other 
feeders are liquidating their year’s produc- 
tion. Soon thereafter the prudent feeder 
purchases the grain and other feeds neces- 
sary to fatten the cattle he has purchased. 
They are usually carried through the winter 
months on roughage and a light feed of 
grain, and as soon as the spring rains season 
with its mud and discomfort is over, the 
feeding operation begins, Heavy weight cat- 
tle sell in June and July and the calves from 
August until November. 

In most instances the price-control order 
of OPS set a limit above which prices could 
not advance, but in no case excepting in 
that of the cattle feeder did they ask the 
merchant or other owners of inventory to 
roll back the prices, and in most cases, in- 
cluding labor, there have been adjustments 
upward to take care of hardship cases. In 
the case of meat packers and retailers, they 
have received adjustments to make their 
life easier, but always in the form of farther 
rolling back the price of live cattle. This 
action has not applied to hogs, poultry, or 
eggs, they seem to see only beef cattle. And 
in addition to these inequalities, they have 
announced another roll-back for the month 
of August and still another one in October. 
Remember that all of these roll-back prices 
have occurred since the cattle feeder had 
made his complete investment in feeder cat- 
tle and feed for the year 1951. 

Mr, DiSalle, a few days ago, made a state- 
ment that this progressive rollback method 
would enable cattle feeders to unload some 
of their high-priced cattle. This statement 
alone proves that he and his advisers (if he 
has any) did not know anything about the 
problem of producing beef because the cat- 
tle feeder is no more likely to find a buyer 
for his inventory above the possibilities 
offered him in completing his feeding opera- 
tion than the merchant who has bought a 
stock of merchandise above wholesale prices, 
In fact, Mr. DiSalle admitted in that state- 
ment that he had not consulted any agri- 
cultural advisers, and that the action was 
taken primarily to take the heat off indepen- 
dent packers who were unable to pay cur- 
rent prices for cattle and comply with the 
ceiling prices for retail beef. 

I am sure that OPS officials desire a larger 
supply of all kinds of meat, and to my mind 
this is the crux of the whole list of errors 
that can be found in their present policy. 
Cattle feeders are patriotic citizens and are 
willing to make their share of sacrifices which 
all good Americans are willing to make dur- 
ing this emergency. They are not going to 
go out on a strike and refuse to function, 
even though they have been singled out of 
the whole American colony to make greater 
sacrifices than other groups are asked to 
make. But if the attitude of OPS is not 
changed, the American public must prepare 
for a smaller supply of meat in the future. 

I have already pointed out that the cat- 
tle feeder’s problem is primarily one of 
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finances. He makes a huge investment in 
thin cattle and another investment in feed. 
His operation is in great part financed by 
banks. If the elements of finished beef 
which he puts together is a profitable one, he 
will continue, but both he and his banker 
will back away from a long-time financial 
hazard such as is created by OPS in this pres- 
ent emergency. He has already taken one 
loss, he is promised another in August, and 
still another in October. No sane business- 
man will continue with a threat of a price 
control over him that is determined to solve 
the whole problem by rolling back the price 
of cattle. 

The Chicago Federal Reserve System re- 
ports that agricultural paper is now at an all- 
time high due to the high livestock and feed 
inventories of livestock feeders; and any 
cattle feeder or midwestern bank will testify 
to the fear that they entertain for the fu- 
ture of the industry under these conditions. 

There is one other factor that I should like 
to deal with. The parity system has been 
recognized as a sound standard by which 
agricultural prices should be gaged. It is 
reported that beef cattle are selling at a 
bigger premium above parity than other farm 
products. Insofar as the cattle feeder is 
concerned, I challenge this statement. It 
would have more effect if the cattle grower 
were fattening his own production, but the 
cattle feeder buys the calf or yearling and 
pays cash for it. He in turn buys corn or 
other feeds from farmers who are obtaining 
a supported price for their products because 
of parity. Therefore, he is actually penalized 
by the use of that standard in arriving at his 
prices. Instead of his commodity being the 
result of ordinary farm operation costs in 
the form of labor, machinery, and living costs 
for the operating farmer, he buys all of these 
commodities for cash and cannot be judged 
by the parity standard as it applies to other 
farmers when he sells his product. 

In conclusion, and by way of recapitula- 
tion, I wish to emphasize that America is a 
meat-eating nation. Beef is the preferred 
meat; yet pork, poultry, eggs, or satisfactory 
substitutes are selling at far below the retail 
price of beef. Therefore, I contend that it is 
not the serious problem that OPS officials 
seem to rate it. If they are right in wanting 
to satisfy the American public’s appetite for 
beef without regard to these other substi- 
tutes, then they should give serious consid- 
eration to my contention that their present 
attitude is going to deprive the American Na- 
tion of millions of pounds of beef. It proved 
to be so under OPA during World War II and 
will be so again because the cattle feeder is 
the only man, I repeat, whose operation will 
increase beef tonnage. The packer is able to 
slaughter only the cattle which feeders 
bring to him. Therefore, the tendency to 
favor the commercial interests who are 
processing, distributing, and retailing meat 
at the expense of the cattle feeder is a false 
policy to pursue. 

I am sure that all Members of Congress 
and administrators in Government want to 
preserve our economic structure which is 
based on the profit motive of the capitalistic 
system. This certainly applies to producers 
as well as to those who traffic in the finished 
product; and because of all these facts, I 
believe it would be prudent that the Con- 
gress restrict authority for OPS to make 
any further roll-backs in the price of beef, 
and thereby remove the threat of destroying 
a well-established portion of our economy 
which has and is today providing more meat 
for human consumption at a lower cost in 
Wages or goods than is provided in any other 
nation today. Along with curtailing the au- 
thority of future roll-backs, I suggest that 
the quota system for packers and other killers 
be reviewed because it seems perfectly sense- 
less to have a controlled retail price and not 
permit processors to purchase and process all 
of the marketable cattle they are offered 
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within this price limitation. Many markets 
are demoralized today because packers are 
prohibited by restrictions from buying cat- 
tle which they need to supply their current 
demand. 


Reporting of Truman-MacArthur 
Conference on Wake Island 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. JOHN J. WILLIAMS 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, June 11, 1951 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “It Happened One Day on Wake 
Island,” published in the Sussex Coun- 
tian, of Georgetown, Del., on May 10, 
1951. I invite particular attention to 
a letter incorporated in the editorial. 
The letter is signed by Miss Frances 
E. Coxe, a secretary in the city of Wil- 
mington. In this letter she expresses her 
opinion of the various statements which 
have been made regarding the taking of 
notes at the Truman-MacArthur con- 
ference at Wake Island last fall. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Ir HAPPENED ONE Day ON WAKE ISLAND 

The people of this country have been asked 
to swallow many statements made by the 
powers-that-be in Washington, but the most 
revolting hogwash that we've had served up 
to us recently was the statement made by 
Miss Vernice Anderson, the stenographer, 
who said that she just happened to take 
notes on the Truman-MacArthur conference 
at Wake Island last fall. She is a State 
Department employee who works in the of- 
fice of Ambassador at Large Philip Jessup. 
We hope that she wasn't prompted by her 
employers to make these fool statements. If 
she was, it was more of a slap at the men- 
tality of the people of this country than if 
her sayings were the brain-child of a little 
mind in a state of great activity. 

Said Miss Anderson, “I happened to be in 
a small room just off the conference room. 
There were slatted doors between and when 
the talk began I just automatically began 
taking notes. It was under no one's instruc- 
tions. It seemed the thing to do.” 

We feel like saying a few more words about 
Miss Anderson; but another secretary, Miss 
Frances E. Coxe, has said it much better in a 
letter of protest to the Wilmington Morning 
News, and besides, she gives the point of 
view of any good secretary. Here’s her letter: 


THOSE WAKE NOTES 


WILMINGTON, May 3. 
To the FDITOR oF THE MORNING NEWS: 

I have just finished reading the article on 
page 4 of this morning’s paper entitled “It 
Seemed the Thing To Do,” and as a secretary 
of long standing, I must say I am surprised 
at any publication printing a piece of tripe 
like that. 

No secretary or assistant in her right mind 
would slide up to a slatted door, window, or 
any other aperture and listen in on a private, 
not to say secret conference. If and when a 
secretary takes notes on anything, and I do 
mean anything, she has very definitely 
been instructed to do so. She never would 
have the temerity to do it on her own, and 
if she did she would be as summarily fired as 
was General MacArthur. 


Also, a secretary goes to an assignment as 
fully accoutered as a soldier to battle. She 
would have a notebook, pencils, erasers, pens, 
and to say the least a pair of very sharp ears. 
No secretary ever got a detailed report of a 
technical conference through any old key- 
hole. A few secrets leak that way, but never 
an entire set of conference notes. It is my 
candid opinion that Miss Vernice Anderson, 
of Omaha, did not go along for the ride, and 
you can take it from me, and I bet you an- 
other million secretaries, she was taken 
along to do exactly what she did do, a sneak 
report on the whole business, and the boss 
toid her to do it. 

This silly article makes Miss Anderson 
look like a silly little beginner trying our her 
silly little methods on a too gullible boss. 
At least that is the way the funny papers 
dish it. Even a beginner would resent the 
insult to her intelligence. It really is an in- 
sult to the whole Ancient Order of Secre- 
taries. It has all the earmarks of dicta- 
phones, tapped wires, and such to me, and as 
Rudy Halley would say, “Someone’s lying.” 

FRANCES E. Coxe. 


The Price of Meat 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. HUGH BUTLER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, June 11, 1951 


Mr. BUTLER of Nebraska. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that there 
be printed in the Appendix of the RECORD 
an editorial entitled “The Real Cost of 
Meat,” which appeared in a recent issue 
of the Cambridge Clarion, of Cambridge, 
Nebr. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE REAL Cost or MEAT 

For some reason, there seems to be more 
talk about the price of meat than almost 
anything else. A great many people are hon- 
estly under the impression that meat prices 
are simply out of all reason, even after giv- 
ing due consideration to the general infia- 
tion. 

Well, here are some facts which will help 
to correct that idea. 

Meat prices, as everyone knows, are higher 
now than they were 25 or 50 years ago. So 
are the prices of practically everything else. 
But meat prices, believe it or not, have not 
increased as much as wages since 1901 or 
1926. In other words, the “real cost” of 
meat—that is, the amount of working time a 
man must put in to buy it—is actually less 
than it used to be. 

The concrete statistics are illuminating. 
In 1901 it took 52 minutes of work to buy a 
pound of meat. It took 37 minutes in 1926. 
It now takes 32 minutes. Putting the mat- 
ter another way, to buy a week’s supply of 
meat for one person required 2.5 hours of 
work in 1901, 1.6 hours in 1926, and the pres- 
ent figure is 1.5 hours, 

All consumers naturally want meat prices 
to come down. Some argue that Govern- 
ment controls should be used to roll the 
prices back to those of an arbitrary past date. 
Unfortunately, a price which is too low to 
allow producers a reasonable profit can result 
in only one thing—production cut-backs and 
scarcity. More and more of the available 
supply flows into the black market where the 
few buy at exorbitant prices and the rack- 
eteers get rich, but all the other general run 
of consumers do without. 
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Stabilization of meat prices, like all other 
prices, can only be accomplished through 
adequate production. All the controls in 
the world can’t do away with that truism. 


Alaskan Statehood 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH BUTLER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, June 11, 1951 


Mr. BUTLER of Nebraska. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that 
there be printed in the Appendix of the 
Record an editorial entitled Alaskan 
Statehood,” which appeared in the June 
7 issue of the Chicago Daily Tribune. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torial was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

ALASKAN STATEHOOD 


One of the subjects with which Congress 
may deal this year is statehood for Alaska. 
Statehood has been approved by the close 
vote of 7 to 6 in the Senate Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. The problem 
has been befogged by much emotionalism, 
portraying the Alaskans as stepchildren of 
an ungrateful Nation. Distortions have also 
arisen because Alaska occupies an exposed 
position in relation to Russia and there is 
some uncertainty concerning the effective- 
ness of provisions for defense. Statehood is 
considered, in some quarters, to be a cure-all 
for everything. 

What are the facts? 

The minority which opposed statehood in 
the Senate committee had this to say: 
“Statehood for Alaska would benefit a hand- 
ful of political opportunists who are ambi- 
tious to become officials of the new state, 
thus gaining powers and stature on a par 
with other State officials throughout the Na- 
tion. They are essentially the same indi- 
viduals under whom governmental abuses 
have been practiced for years. The bill would 
simply clothe them with new or strengthened 
powers.” 

There is little question that the Territo- 
rial government, predominantly Democratic 
during recent years, has achieved a name 
for corruption that would stand with that 
of any of the other offshoots of the parent 
Pendergast combination of Kansas City. 
Some officials have been caught stealing and 
are in the penitentiary. Others combined to 
defraud the United States Treasury in a land 
deal involving Federal matching funds for an 
airport. Others have been kicked out of of- 
fice for incompetence or worse. Some thefts 
of public funds have never been solved. 
Over this lashup presides Governor Ernest 
Gruening, a New Dealer who has had the 
satrapy for 12 years. 

But, beyond this, the important considera- 
tion is that statehood for Alaska is now 
financially impossible. The cost of operat- 
ing the Territorial government has mounted 
by 312 percent since 1939, while the popula- 
tion has gained by 72 percent. Alaskans are 
already the most highly taxed citizens under 
the American flag. Industries are declining, 
the production of metal has dropped sharp- 
ly, and there are 18 percent fewer farms than 
there were 10 years ago. Meanwhile, the in- 
flation in Alaska makes that in the United 
States look moderate. 

Under these conditions, there is no visible 
means of raising from 25 to 50 percent more 
revenue than at present, these being the es- 
timated boosts required to run the Alaskan 
government if the Tereitory attained state- 
hood. At the moment, Federal spending for 
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defense and other purposes is running at a 
rate of close to $300,000,000 a year, 15 times 
what the Territory spends in its own support. 
Once this golden torrent is stemmed, accord- 
ing to the Senate minority, there will be 
extreme economic hardship. 

The minority report predicts a declining 
population and fewer opportunities to earn 
money for those who remain. “Theirs,” says 
the report, “will be the job of continuing 
to support the expensive Territorial govern- 
ment that has been allowed to grow during 
the lush years of Federal spending for de- 
fense. The resultant peril of financial chaos 
and governmental bankruptcy would be mul- 
tiplied many times over by thrusting state- 
hood on the Territory at the present time.” 

From these appearances, statehood is not a 
present possibility. 


Address of Jim Cherry at De Kalb, Ga., 
Teachers Association 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES C. DAVIS 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 7, 1951 


Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
one of the great tasks of the present gen- 
eration is to equip the generation which 
will succeed us for the problems of the 
modern world. Integrity, honesty, and 
truth are the first requisites. Following 
these essentials are the knowledge and 
understanding which result from a good 
education. 

It is of great importance that our 
teachers and school officials should pos- 
sess the character and vision to enable 
them to understand and carry on the 
day-to-day labors of the schoolroom and 
yet never lose sight of the ultimate ob- 
jective, namely, the molding of charac- 
ter and the training and education of 
boys and girls to equip them to become 
men and women capable of supporting 
themselves and of supporting our free 
Government, 

We are due a great measure of appre- 
ciation to those teachers and school 
officials who have dedicated themselves 
and their lives to this important work. 
We are fortunate in my home county 
of De Kalb in the State of Georgia that 
our county superintendent of schools is 
a person who possesses the qualifications 
which I have mentioned, and who has 
dedicated himself to the task of the edu- 
cation of our children and to the im- 
provement of educational opportunities. 
Superintendent J. D. Cherry has been 
recognized in De Kalb County for his 
great energy and unusual qualifications, 
which led to his selection as the head 
of our county school system. He has 
also received State-wide recognition by 
his coworkers in the educational field, 
who have this year elected him the presi- 
dent of the Georgia Educational Asso- 
ciation. 

He is a stanch believer in the Ameri- 
can way of life, and in the free-enter- 
prise system. It is a great thing for 
education in our county and State to 
have educational leaders who plant 
themselves firmly upon these principles. 

On May 23, 1951, Superintendent 
Cherry delivered an address to the De 


Kalb Teachers Association at a dinner 
meeting, which is worthy to be widely 
distributed. It deserves the thought and 
attention of thinking people everywhere, 
and, under leave previously granted, I 
insert this address herewith: 


I am a disciple of the American system of 
free enterprise and the American way of life 
and what it represents in the way of oppor- 
tunity, self-responsibility, possession of pri- 
vate property and capital, and emphasis on 
initiative and progress that may result from 
people working competitively together within 
the fabric of this democracy. 

The panorama of today's problems are 
viewed within the framework of my firm 
acceptance that in the American political 
system it is possible for each person to 
contribute toward the progress into a better 
way of life. 

We are in a period of history where con- 
flicting ideologies, absolutely at variance and 
in direct conflict with American doctrines, 
are dangling before the eyes of men tempta- 
tions appealing to ignorance, superstitution, 
and prejudice. In these times there is a 
great conflict under way to control the mind 
and the thinking of man. The enemies of 
America realize that if the disease isms of 
political, social, and economic doctrines may 
be injected into the mental disciplines of 
American people and free institutions, that 
the pathway to a complete conquest of the 
political theories which are based on the 
inherent dignity and worth of individual 
men and women is inevitable. 

This period in American history calls for 
leadership by men with vision and dedica- 
tion to the customs, traditions, and consti- 
tutional prerogatives of this democracy. It 
calls for expressions in words and in deeds 
to dramatize democratic living and to imbue 
with virility the doctrines of this society. 

Surely the dynamic appeal of our way of 
life is superior to the appeals based on igno- 
rance, fear, subversion, and mass obedience 
that may be offered by the doctrines in con- 
flict with the thinking of the free men and 
women of this country. 

It is needful that the problems confront- 
ing this Nation be restated in terms of state 
problems, and more specifically in terms of 
communities. Many citizens have surren- 
dered their self-identity in confronting to- 
day's problems by permitting an interpreta. 
tion in terms of masses, averages, and in 
relation to vast geographic areas. This has 
produced a feeling of frustration, because in 
such a huge, vague framework the individual 
is lost and unable to find a working hand- 
hold. 

National and international perspective is 
possible where people are able to focus their 
thinking in terms of everyday living. There 
is no problem confronting mankind today 
of a national or international scope that is 
not related directly to community life. The 
disunity and lack of confidence exhibited at 
the national level of government and at the 
state level of government is only a reflection 
of these elements which exist at the commu- 
nity level. 

One great problem that the teachers of 
America face, together with the leadership 
of other divisions of government, is to restore 
the faith of the citizens in their govern- 
ment. 

As educators face the responsibility of 
public-school education in the State of 
Georgia and in the Nation today, we do so 
with a firm acceptance of the following basic 
tenets: 

1. A democracy must provide for all its 
people the right to compete in the market 
place for services, goods and cultural en- 
richments, each to the level of his own 
ability. 

2. A democracy must constantly seek for 
Ways and means of broadening the base for 
competition, for this is the very lifeblood 
of the American system of free enterprise 
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and each person who lacks the training, 
skills and the physical stamina to compete 
in the market place is a potential menace 
to the system of competitive enterprise. 

3. The democratic system, to succeed it- 
self, must make it possible for an ever 
greater number of people to be successful. 

4..A democratic society may only give its 
people education in the broad cultural con- 
cept and in the areas of health, mental train- 
ing, technical and manipulative skills, and 
in social ethics, to the end that each in- 
dividual may have opportunity to improve 
himself to the limits of his own abilities. 
Anything else that is given free to the in- 
dividual is charity. 

We recognize that education, in this con- 
cept, is the one sure means in the long 
history of our future of solving the prob- 
lems of our people, 

We do not want a democracy of medioc- 
rity. Nor do we want a democracy of 
averages. Rather, we want a dynamic situa- 
tion where a gifted person in finance, pro- 
fessions, science, music, art, politics, and 
in other areas, may win a full reward and, 
at the same time, where the less gifted may 
profit, each to his own merit. 

The people of America have always in- 
vested readily in material items, Investors 
have been hesitant and niggardly in invest- 
ing money in human resources; yet health, 
manual and technical skills, and social re- 
lationships are as much a manipulative 
asset of the capitalistic system as any farm 
or factory product. 

The economic and social order cannot 
function without them any more than they 
can function without the commodities of the 
mines, the forests, and the farms. Machines 
are inefficient without skilled hands to oper- 
ate them; complex industrial processes de- 
pend on technical knowledge. 

Harmony, which is absolutely necessary in 
this competitive economy, stems from a 
common cultural interpretation of this 
democracy. The efficiency of the economic 
plant is no better than the health of the 
people. 

Education is the key to upgrading the 
physical, mental and cultural assets of the 
people. 

Education is the means by which we may 
insure the American system of competitive 
efforts. 

At this time, we view with alarm the ap- 
palling waste of human resources, when 
America must muster a supreme effort to 
hold her own against her enemies, who, 
in point of numbers and in total material 
resources, exceed greatly our own strength. 

Our security as a Nation lies in superior 
training, a superior quality of human un- 
derstanding, and a more efficient utilization 
of materials and human elements of emo- 
tion, of spirit, and of intellect. Only by 
further improving the health, the training, 
the skills, and the spiritual qualities of this 
Nation's people, may we increase the rela- 
tive strength of this Nation. 

As we view problems, I invite the school 
people in De Kalb County and in the State 
of Georgia to join hands with other leaders 
in government and in civic life. We shall 
work toward a total concept of the needs of 
our communities, the State, and the Na- 
tion. These needs will be found in the area 
of community services, water, sewerage, utili- 
ties, roadways. It must encompass the 
health and welfare services. 

It is the intent of school people to iden- 
tify themselves with the leaders in indus- 
try, commerce, and agriculture, and in the 
fields of politics, and in all other areas af- 
fecting the welfare of Georgia people. We 
are ready to sit in the councils where so- 
lutions are sought for the problems affect- 
ing the progress of our State and Nation. 

The times are out of patience with pessi- 
mism. 

I feel that the great thing we have to 
offer the children of our State and their 
fathers and mothers is faith—in the Amer- 
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ican system of free enterprise; in the Amer- 
ican way of life; in the ultimate rightness 
of things. 

We believe, without flinching, that the 
slow progress of mankind across the pages of 
history is in an ordained pattern, leading 
always into a better tomorrow. 

We accept, without any equivocation, that 
there is dignity and worth in each individual, 
and as individuals make up the masses of 
humanity, that discipline, order, and self- 
improvement are always possible. 

We believe, without qualification, that 
there is a divine plan for this universe. The 
members of each generation have the choice 
of working within its framework and secur- 
ing the blessings of the plan for themselves, 
or they have the chance to break away and 
lose for themselves. the blessings that may 
come from harmonious, well-adjusted, pro- 
ductive life. No generation can do more 
than impede, limit, or lose for themselves 
the blessings of this divine plan. No gen- 
eration may destroy it, for following on fail- 
ure, a wiser generation will take the raw 
elements of this earth and the divine laws 
in physics, chemistry, and biology, and in 
the realms of moral and social ethics, and 
build a better world. 

We believe, with complete acceptance, that 
the American political system, founded upon 
the inherent dignity and worth of man, is 
the nearest approach yet made by any po- 
litical organization to the fulfillment of the 
philosophy of Christ, who first taught that 
each and every person had value and was 
worthy of dignity, opportunity, and respect. 

Within the American system, there are 
possibilities for realizing the good in each 
and every person. 

We have belief, without limitation, that 
we will continue to move forward, We do 
not close our eyes to the meanderings of man 
in the past from the path of progress. We 
excuse them only because we are human, 
with human frailties; yet the indomitable 
spirit of mankind has always reasserted it- 
self. 

Truly, today and the future are a great 
challenge to the best in educational lead- 
ership and in the high endeavor to enable 
man, not only to endure, but to prevail 
against the barriers of ignorance and the 
obstacles of want, disease, and fears, which 
breed and multiply in the mind fettered by 
the limitation of knowledge of the princi- 
ples of this democracy of God. 


Tribute to Mrs. Loleta Fyan by Hon. 
Homer Ferguson, of Michigan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
O 
HON. HOMER FERCUSON 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, June 11, 1951 


Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a brief state- 
ment I have prepared paying tribute to 
Mrs. Loleta Fyan, the State librarian 
of Michigan, who has been signally hon- 
ored by election as president of the Amer- 
ican Library Association. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: . 

It has recently come to my attentſon that 
the State librarian of Michigan has been 
honored by election to the high office of 
president of the American Library Associa- 
tion. Mrs. Loleta Fyan has given courageous 


service to our State library system over a pe- 
riod of many years. Under her guidance we 
have developed a library-extension program 
that is second to none. I know that the Sen- 
ate will concur with me in the conviction 
that in such a time of peril as that through 
which our country is now passing, the pub- 
lic library is a great bulwark of freedom. 

Books, freely published, widely distributed, 
and freely lent, provide that foundation on 
which enlightened and informed public dis- 
cussion is built. Such discussion by a free 
people is an insurmountable barrier to com- 
munism and other forms of subversion. It 
is for these reasons that we in Michigan take 
special pride in Mrs, Fyan’s achievements in 
our State and in her elevation to the most 
important office in her profession. 

It is incidentally noteworthy that at the 
very moment that Mrs. Fyan is preparing to 
accept these new responsibilities she is in- 
volved in the herculean task of rehabilitat- 
ing the State library which was destroyed by 
the fire which swept our State office building 
last February. 


The Critical Shortage of Scientific and 


Technical Personnel 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OLIN D. JOHNSTON 


’ OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, June 11, 1951 


Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Appendix of the 
Record an article by Dr. William G. 
Torpey, personnel officer of the Naval 
Research Laboratory, appearing in Per- 
sonnel Administration, the bimonthly 
journal of the Society for Personnel Ad- 
ministration, recommending a seven- 
point program to help relieve the short- 
age of scientific and technical personnel 
in the Government. 

The Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service has been wrestling with this 
problem during the past several months 
in an attempt to work out some relief 
in this highly critical situation. 

Dr. Torpey is weil known for his abil- 
ities and extremely capable judgment 
concerning personnel management in the 
executive branch of the Government. I 
think he is to be congratulated for ad- 
vancing a definite plan whereby the 
agencies themselves may solve this short- 
age without the necessity of special 
legislation. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: ; 
THE CRITICAL SHORTAGE OF SCIENTIFIC AND 

‘TECHNICAL PERSONNEL 
(By William G. Torpey) 

America is faced today with a critical 
shortage of scientific and technical person- 
nel. The scarcity is the resultant of a 
greatly increased demand for scientific and 
technical competence accompanied by a be- 
low normal supply. The shortage initially 
became acute at the beginning of World War 
II and grew progressively worse during the 
war. The conclusion of World War II did not 
materially alter the situation. In fact, the 
scarcity continued during the postwar 
period. The President’s Scientific Research 
Board pointed out in 1947, for example, that 
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the shortage was apparent in almost every 
phase of science. 

Prior to June 1950, major research pro- 
grams in the physical sciences—including 
Government and non-Government sponsored 
research—were often delayed due to inade- 
quate professional staffs. In a few cases, im- 
portant research projects were actually 
abandoned because of the lack of scientific 
and technical personnel. The advent of the 
Korean conflict in 1950, with its attendant 
augmented demands for scientific and tech- 
nical manpower, accelerated the already 
existent scarcity. The impact of the national 
defense program generated by the Korean 
situation presently serves to emphasize more 
pointedly the critical shortage of scientific 
and technical skills. 

Basic and applied research is generally 
carried on in industry, in colleges and uni- 
versities, and in Government. Over a brief 
period of time, one of these areas of research 
activity may be more fruitful than the other 
two. However, the research effort of each of 
these areas is essential to the national wel- 
fare. Industry, the university, and Govern- 
ment—each within its own right—have sig- 
nificant responsibilities in the total national 
research program. Each of these areas today 
is confronted with a marked scarcity of 
scientific and technical manpower. 

Each of these areas of research activity 
must respect the role of the other two areas. 
If industry loses scientists and technicians to 
universities or to Government, the produc- 
tive capacity of the Nation is reduced. If 
colleges and universities lose faculty mem- 
bers in the physical sciences, the function of 
educational institutions to carry on basic 
training of scientific and technical manpower 
is diminished. If Government loses scientific 
and technical personnel, essential military 
and civilian programs are curtailed. 

If our national security were not threat- 
ened, the problem of the critical shortage of 
scientific and technical manpower might be 
eventually resolved through long-term reli- 
ance upon our educational system. Time, 
however, is a predominant factor. The re- 
alities of the present international situation 
do not permit the postponement of many ur- 
gent research projects. It therefore becomes 
& national responsibility, on the part of in- 
dustry, universities, and Government, to at- 
tain, on a day by day basis, maximum utili- 
zation of our present supply of skilled man- 
power. 

Recognizing that Government as employer 
of scientific and technical personnel must 
not seek to monopolize the Nation's skilled 
manpower, Government, nevertheless, must 
currently give careful attention to develop 
and strengthen personnel policies and tech- 
niques designed to obtain and retain in Gov- 
ernment employment a fair share of the Na- 
tion’s scientific and technical skill. Al- 
though there are a variety of procedures ap- 
plicable to the general situation, reference 
will be made in this article to six factors 
which appear to be particularly worthy of 
consideration and possible application at this 
time. These policies and techniques may be 
briefly described as follows: 

1, Government as employer should make 
greater use of women scientists and techni- 
cians and of scientists and technicians who 
are physically handicapped but otherwise 
qualified for research assignments. Among 
some supervisors there appears to be a lack 
of appreciation of the professional skills pos- 
sessed by women and by the physically hand- 
icapped. In a period of luxury of manpower, 
such items as sex and physical impairment 
may becloud the selection process. In time 
of scarcity, arbitrariness with respect to such 
items becomes more evident. World War II 
gave striking evidence of the usefulness of 
scientists and technicians who were women 
or who were physically handicapped but 
otherwise qualified for research work. Espe- 
cially when inductions into the military 
through the selective-service process progress 
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at an accelerated rate, these two independent 
groups of potential professional employees 
can lend stability to research programs. 
Government should make more effective use 
of both of these sources of personnel. 

2. Government as employer should utilize 
scientific skills of retired scientists and tech- 
nicians. Under the retirement system of the 
Federal Government, optional retirement for 
civilian personnel at age 55 is afforded. Lib- 
eralized retirement programs in certain in- 
dustrial organizations and in the military 
services have enabled individuals with scien- 
tific and technical backgrounds to retire at 
a comparatively early age. By virtue of the 
nature of research with its emphasis on 
mental instead of physical effort, employees 
retired from both Government and industry 
are often available for reemployment in a 
crucial period. Although the number of such 
individuals is not large, Government should 
make a conscientious effort to utilize their 
scientific and technical skills, if only on a 
part-time basis. 

3. Government as employer should reduce 
turn-over among scientific and technical per- 
sonnel. It is recognized that a reasonable 
rate of turn-over is desirable in any jurisdic- 
tion. Through normal turn-over, research in 
industry, in universities, and in Government 
grows by the introduction of new ideas and 
workways of the replacements. However, 
there is a practical turn-over rate above 
which the value of new ideas does not com- 
pensate for the loss of employees through 
separation. It is difficult to establish nu- 
mercially an optimum turn-over rate in view 
of the fact that a separation of a junior 
scientist or technician does not have the 
significance eq tivalent to the separation of a 
senior employee. Rather than emphasize 
mere arithmetic percentages, Government as 
employer must give close scrutiny to separa- 
tions among scientific and technical per- 
sonnel for the purpose of ascertaining bona 
fide causes. Analysis of controllable causes 
of separation should be followed by the ap- 
plication of appropriate administrative 
remedies as circumstances warrant. 

4. Government as employer should obtain 
a fair share of young scientists and techni- 
cians upon their completion of courses in 
colleges and universities. Planned recruit- 
ing trips to colleges and universities, coordi- 
nated by central personnel authority, are an 
effective method of calling to the attention 
of both faculty and students the opportunity 
of appointments to scientific and technical 
positions in Government. Summer work 
programs in Government agencies provide 
the college student with a chance to learn 
essentials of a scientific work environment 
before his academic program is completed 
and before he must make a decision with 
respect to his initial position. The practice 
of sending senior scientists and technicians 
to interested college groups (such as local 
scientific fraternities) for the purpose of 
giving lectures on scientific developments 
is another means of maintaining faculty 
and student contacts. Continuous college 
relationships do much to facilitate subse- 
quent Government employment of outstand- 
ing young graduates. 

5. Government as employer should stream- 
line employment procedures. Specific meas- 
ures to eliminate cumbersome employment 
processes and to reduce the time required 
to make an offer of appointment to a scien- 
tist or technician depend upon the basic 
civil-service regulations of the jurisdiction. 
However, illustrations may be furnished 
which may have application in many 
agencies. In many agencies the practice 
exists whereby a position description is 
written after a scientist or technician is 
selected for a position. This practice may 
result in delay in actually putting the new 
scientist or technical employee on the job. 


One method utilized to reduce the time 
element mentioned above is to establish a 
standardized position description to be used 
for recruiting purposes. Under this method 
the individual specialized position descrip- 
tion is prepared 3 or 4 months after the 
employee enters on duty. Streamlining em- 
ployment procedures may mean the crea- 
tion and use of a type of civil-service ap- 
pointment which will permit the making of 
an immediate offer of employment to a scien- 
tist or technician without resort to usual 
competitive procedure. As further illlustra- 
tion, provision may be made for flexible 
minimum qualifications standards to be 
varied as conditions warrant. 

6. Government as employer should seek to 
improve the individual efficiency of scientists 
and technicians already in Government. 
Such improvement may be facilitated 
through (a) the establishment of training 
programs, (b) utilization of scientists and 
technicians at their highest skills, (c) pro- 
cision for the greater use of administrative 
specialists to assist the scientist and tech- 
nician, (d) reduction of administrative de- 
tail, and (c) promotion of greater job sat- 
isfaction. 

With respect to the establishment of 
training programs, progress in the physical 
sciences during the past decade has been 
so rapid that scientists and technicians do 
not always possess the most recent knowl- 
edge of professional development. The crea- 
tion of special in-service training courses, the 
adoption of training agreements under which 
academic institutions offer specialized courses 
during and after normal working hours at 
Government scientific establishments, and 
provision for the Government scientist and 
technician to pursue specialized study in 
academic institutions and in industry—each 
method signifies an approach to improving 
individual efficiency. 

The recommendation that scientists and 
technicians be utilized at their highest skills 
recognizes the existence, on occasion, of 
heavy administrative responsibility, im- 
proper supervision, lack of adequate plan- 
ning, civil-service rules, and other factors 
which sometimes. restrict professional work 
assignments of scientists and techni- 
cians in Government. Analysis of the par- 
ticular obstacle involved should lead to ad- 
justment of the work situation in order that 
the scientist and technician may be provided 
with the widest opportunity to practice his 
professional skill to the limit of his capacity. 

Efficiency of the scientist and technician 
in his field may be impaired by the failure 
o? management to provide staff assistance to 
the scientist which may relieve him of ad- 
ministrative detail. Administrative assist- 
ants, scientific aides, and other administra- 
tive specialists can do much to aid the 
scientist in his carrying out of a research 
program. 

A certain amount of administrative detail 
is necessary in the administrative process, 
A tendency in Government frequently, how- 
ever, is for rule-makers and procedure-writ- 
ers to lose sight of the ends of administra- 
tion in devising the means. Management 
must constantly be alert to reduce adminis- 
trative detail to a minimum consistent with 
efficient administrative practice. 

Job satisfaction is a powerful factor in 
stimulating individual efficiency. Treat- 
ment according to the Golden Rule, prestige 
among one’s fellow men, and a feeling of 
partnership in scientific undertaking are, 
among others, elements in successful re- 
search environment. Recognition of the 
scientist and technician as an individual, 
through a well-planned human-relations 
program, serves to increase the satisfaction 
derived from any worth-while endeavor. 

Although funds and facilities for scientific 


programs can be supplied by Government in 
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a comparatively short period, to increase the 
supply of scientific and technical skill is a 
long-term problem. While effort is being 
made to solve this problem, extreme care 
must be taken by Government—as well as 
by industry and universities—to develop the 
present scientific and technical manpower to 
the fullest possible extent. 

It it recommended that consideration of 
the above six techniques by Government 
agencies employing scientists and techni- 
cians will constitute an approach to a most 
difficult challenge of a critical shorta~ of 
skilled personnel. 


. 


Irrigation’s Unsung Benefits 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN R. MURDOCK 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 11, 1951 


Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
insert in the Record an article entitled 
“Irrigation’s Unsung Benefits,” by Lee 
Watenpaugh, of Meridian, Idaho, which 
appeared in the June 1951 issue of the 
Reclamation Era magazine. 

This is a condensation of Mr. Waten- 
paugh’s recent talk in the southwestern 
Idaho district oratorical contest. This 
17-year-old boy is leader of the Future 
Farmers of America in Meridian, Idaho, 
vice president of the Ada County Amer- 
ican Jersey Club, and is milk tester for 
the Veterans’ Administration in that 
county, in addition to his many farm 
chores. 

Having just recently visited reclama- 
tion projects in the State of Idaho, I was 
greatly impressed by this article prais- 
ing the benefits of irrigation. As chair- 
man of the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs of the House, and as 
former chairman of the Irrigation and 
Reclamation Committee, I have many 
times stated that there are untold bene- 
fits from irrigation and reclamation to 
all of the people in the United States as 
well as the people of the West. In this 
article Mr. Watenpaugh effectively 
brings out these facts with which I so 
wholeheartedly agree. 

The article is as follows: 

IRRIGATION’s UNSUNG BENEFITrs—A 17-YEAR- 
OLD FARMER LOOKS AT FEDERAL RECLAMA- 
TION 

(By Lee Watenpaugh, Future Farmers of 

America, Meridian, Idaho) 

We, the future farmers of America, who 
live in the West, are ever conscious of the 
bountiful production of our irrigated lands 
which were reclaimed through the tireless 
efforts of men of vision and fortitude. Out 
of the deserts 20,000,000 acres have been 
reclaimed. It is estimated that 20,000,000 
more acres can be made to bloom with the 
magic touch of water. 

Without these presently developed lands 
the West would not be as we now see it; 
a West with its many green valleys set as 
emeralds in the gray deserts which surround 
them; green valleys sparkling in the even- 
ing with myriads of scattered lights: lights 
in homes where wives prepare meais for hun- 
gry husbands and ravenous children; lights 
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in barns where strong, healthy men finish 
the work of the day before enjoying the 
quiet peace of the evening. Such scenes 
indicate the direct benefits of irrigation, the 
benefits we can readily see and understand. 

In these same green valleys, however, are 
also clusters of lights; clusters of lights that 
mark the places where, during the day, many 
people work, shop and play; places that have 
come into being because of the surrounding 
rich farm lands. The inhabitants of these 
villages and towns are the people who han- 
dle the farm produce for local use and for 
distribution throughout America. In turn 
these people, as well as their country neigh- 
bors, use products raised or manufactured 
in other parts of the United States.. This 
creation of wealth, furnishing of employ- 
ment and making possible the establishment 
of better, more successful homes are the 
hidden benefits I wish to mention. They are 
benefits we take for granted; benefits we 
too often overlook. 

In the year 1900 a tricounty area in Idaho, 
composed of Twin Falls, Minidoka, and 
Gooding Counties, had fewer than 6,000 in- 
habitants and only 48,000 acres under culti- 
vation. By 1940 the population had in- 
creased to 84,000 people and 627,000 acres 
of irrigated land had been added. Is this 
increase not impressive? Eighty-four thou- 
sand people in an area which had previously 
supported only 6,000! 

In this area over one-half of the people live 
in towns a ratio of approximately one town 
person to one in the country, These towns- 
people, over 45,000 of them, are benefiting 
from irrigated agriculture. 

If you wish these benefits to be stated in 
terms of dollars and cents, the records show 
that for every dollar invested in the farm, 
slightly over a dollar is invested or created 
in the form of urban, railroad or public- 
utility property. Moreover, for every dollar 
invested in country property, over a dollar 
is received every year by city folks in the 
form of fees and payrolls, all because the 
irrigated farms produce so abundantly. 

There is no way to measure with much 
accuracy how these indirect benefits affect 
the people elsewhere in the United States. 
We do know, however, that the people of irri- 
gated areas must have furniture, farm ma- 
chinery, automobiles, gasoline, oranges, and 
like products. The best estimate available is 
that it takes at least one person outside the 
area to provide these things for each person 
within the irrigated area. 

A commentary on benefits to the Nation is 
that during the last 21 years the people of 
major irrigated areas in the Pacific North- 
west have paid into the United States Treas- 
ury enough income taxes alone to equal the 
cost of constructing the projects, What a 
tremendous amount must also be realized 
from revenues collected beyond this tax. 

Fabulous as it may seem, the indirect ben- 
efits of irrigation development do not end 
here. In the development of water for these 
farm lands, great dams, the largest in the 
world, are built to impound water for release 
to hungry acres. Advantage is taken of this 
stored water to develop much needed power. 
Power produced by water that cascades 
through giant penstocks into turbines which 
in turn revolve tremendous generators that 
whirl day in and day out to produce elec- 
tricity. Electricity to light homes. Elec- 
tricity to turn the wheels of industry. Elec- 
tricity for security purposes to keep America 
free and strong. 

The purpose of constructing the Grand 
Coulee Dam was to bring a million acres of 
land in the State of Washington under irri- 
gation. However, it also made possible the 
production of power. It was because of the 
power produced from waters behind this dam 
that the production of the atomic bomb be- 
came possible. It was partially because of 
this power that aluminum, much needed to 
build airplanes for World War II, could be 
produced. 


In addition to these there are still other 
benefits. Crystal clear streams and reservoirs 
teem with trout for the sportsmen’s enjoy- 
ment. Great dams hold back the spring run- 
off and thereby prevent disastrous floods, and 
regulate the rivers for navigation. 

Having recognized these tremendous bene- 
fits, both obvious and hidden, that are cre- 
ated through the development of irrigated 
lands, is there any doubt what should be the 
destiny of those millions of acres still thirst- 
ing for available water? The great task of 
developing those thirsty acres rests upon our 
shoulders—both the present and future 
farmers of America. We farmers must work 
in close cooperation with our city neighbors, 
for they, too, must share this great responsi- 
bility. What a challenge to us all to serve 
our community, our Nation—yes; even the 
entire world—in performing this inspiring 
task. 


Morality in National and World Affairs 
Begins at Home 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


‘HON. TOM PICKETT 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 11, 1951 


Mr. PICKETT. Mr. Speaker, the city 
of Jacksonville, in my district, and all 
Texas are singularly fortunate to have 
as one of the leaders in the banking 
world a man of such outstanding ability, 
character, and integrity as T. E. Acker. 
Mr. Acker is chairman of the board of 
the Texas Bank & Trust Co., at Jack- 
sonville, Tex., and was president of the 
Texas Bankers Association 1949-59. The 
Texas Bankers Record printed an 
article in its May 1951 issue written by 
Mr. Acker entitled “Morality in National 
and World Affairs Begins at Home.” The 
following article is well worthy of the 
time required to read it: 


MORALITY IN NATIONAL AND WORLD AFFAIRS 
BEGINS aT HOME 


(By T. E. Acker, chairman of the board, Texas 
Bank & Trust Co., Jacksonville; president, 
Texas Bankers Association, 1949-50) 


I have wondered many times during the 
past few years if Russian aggression is the 
greatest menace that our Nation faces, or 
is it the lack of confidence so many of our 
people in our leadership and our Govern- 
ment? History shows that many nations 
have passed into oblivion because people lost 
confidence, and because of rottenness inside 
their nations, rather than from outside ag- 
gression. 

The other day a farmer friend dropped 
into the bank to discuss making some im- 
provements on his place, but he wasn’t sure 
whether he ought to undertake the job right 
now. “Things are so mixed up,” he said. 
“The boy’s getting ready to go into the Army 
* + + wouldn’t take a deferment if he 
could get one * * * hired help’s hard to 

t * * * prices are mighty high * * *¢ 
and I haven't any idea about what's going to 
happen. I just don’t know whether it’s a 
good idea to take on anything new.” 

This was a man who had fought in the 
First World War, who had weathered the de- 
pression, and the last great war. Now he 
seemed tired and actually afraid of the next 
few years. Although it seemed that every 
factor in his particular picture pointed to 
economic security, he was unsure. As we 
talked, it occurred to me that this man was 
like a lot of us. The continuing cry of crisis, 
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which we've been hearing for 23 years has 
taken its toll. We are battered by so many 
countercurrents of propaganda that we 
wonder what to believe. We know that this 
country today has the most responsible job 
it has ever had in world affairs. But the 
domestic gee and haw has left us wondering 
who's right about the role we have to play. 

Some of that confidence we've had in our 
inevitable rightness as a country seems to 
have declined. We are more given to won- 
der than to decision. Decision is easy to 
make if we can count certain factors con- 
stant. One, the most important factor, is 
our basic Christianity. As long as we keep 
that as a Nation we have a strong base on 
which to build our decision. Here is our 
hope. 

Another extremely important factor is 
confidence in ourselves as a Nation, and in 
the Government through which we all ex- 
press ourselves. It is the decline in our 
confidence in Government, and our flaunt- 
ing of the Government, which concerns me 
more than anything else these days. Unless 
we can have confidence in our leadership, 
we must necessarily present a divided front 
to the world we're trying to lead. Today 
there is a widespread lack of confidence. We 
must vote for men in whom we can have full 
confidence. 

I have tried to think of the factors which 
have led to what I think is a decline in 
confidence here in America. It is not a lack 
of belief in our constitutional processes. It 
is a lack of confidence in the way these 
processes are administered, Our problem, 
then, traces to the rulings of mén, not to the 
system of our laws. It seems that we are 
afraid. Fear breeds suspicion. Suspicion 
undermines and wrecks confidence in any- 
thing. Basically, I believe, we fear things 
we don't know. We fear totalitarianism be- 
cause it is strange, because it operates be- 
hind a mask that seeks to cover its real in- 
tentions. When we analyze it and under- 
stand it, we no longer fear it; we fight it, 
or we try to deal with it openly. We know 
totalitarianism is contrary to our Christian 
principles, so we fight it knowingly on that 
score. 

But in a mixture of fear and fight we be- 
come almost frenzied. I am disturbed at 

“what seems to be a growing fear of our neigh- 
bors, a questioning of everyone’s motives. 
Totalitarianism has instilled this fear deep 
within us. Some of us today seem to be 
unwilling to accept men at their face value, 
We keep wondering what they really are 
thinking behind their masks of words. And 
this questioning does not stop with studying 
the motives of our enemies. We question 
the motives of those right abo t us, and 
probably justly so, because of widespread cor- 
ruption in high circles of our Government 
and in society in general. 

Here, it seems, is a deeply rooted problem 
for us. We have lost faith, somehow, in each 
other, And as we seek to differ with those 
about us on personal matters, we extend our 
differences to political and economic areas. 
We are wont to condemn those with whom 
we disagree. In extreme cases this leads to 
personal abuse. If we can’t win support for 
our views, we set out to destroy those with 
whom we differ. 

The citizen today is so mauled by the 
charge and countercharge of those who 
jockey for economic and political superiority 
that he is left in doubt. The bitterness of 
the difference between businessmen and 
labor leaders and farmers shakes confidence 
in all. The public’s confidence in business, 
shaken by the great depression, was slow to 
rebuild. The excesses of organized labor in 
the late thirties and the years of World War 
II shook confidence among the citizens to- 
ward labor leaders. The farmer has been the 
victim of both these suspicions, Labor 
and/or businessmen have pointed the finger 
at the farmer as the cause cf the economic 
problems, and vice versa. 
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In its flight from confidence in business- 
men the public rushed headlong toward con- 
fidence in a beneficent Government. Yet 
this confidence has been shaken by the con- 
stant harassment of Government by pressure 
groups of all sorts—local interest, labor, busi- 
ness, farmers. And within the levels of 
Government itself we have found the bitter- 
est differences, between the Congress and the 
President, each berating the other; between 
local communities and States; between 
States and the Federal Government. In the 
process even the august Supreme Court 
(which the Nation used to feel was a back- 
stop against the excesses of its economic and 
political pressure groups) seems to have 
fallen from confidence through new legal 
principles which march away from precedent 
and bend instead toward election returns. 
Generally, there seems to be a declining re- 
spect for elected constitutional authority. 
Somehow the idea seems abroad to get by 
with all you can before you get caught, then 
vote against the man who catches you. 

Somewhere in this melee, the citizen gets 
lost—caught between economic pressure 
groups, the Government, the inter- and 
intra-governmental wrangling, and the in- 
definiteness of the law. Certainly, the citi- 
zens is part of the pressure groups. But he 
is involved as a soldier in no-man's land. 
He is trapped between the firing lines. If 
he stands up, he gets shot. If he stays put, 
he gets run over. If he delays doing any- 
thing, there's a sniper on each side who'll 
shoot at him first and ask questions later 
as to whether he’s a friend or a foe. 

Recently, we've been aroused by a decline 
in our political morals. We have learned 
of men who influence Government policies 
and Government loans for a fee, of gamblers’ 
domination of some of our great cities, of 
illegal liquor traffic under policy protection, 
of tax evasion—and what have you. All of 
these trace to selfishness—selfishness of in- 
| dividuals, selfishness of cliques and groups. 
| They operate on a profit motive, but it is a 
profit motive of “the public be damned” 
rather than a profit motive of responsible 
citizenship. 

So we say our Government lacks integrity. 
Well, have some of us as individuals lost 
integrity, or moral sense too? The political 
morals of a democratic republic, it seems to 
me, must reflect to some degree the moral 
standards of its individual citizens. As we 
condemn the loss of moral standards in high 
places, can we not look askance at our rising 
divorce rates, at increases in gambling, at 
selfishness in individuals who seek exorbitant 
profits in shady or “fast” dealing? Boot- 
legging wouldn’t fiourish if someone didn’t 
patronize a bootlegger. Gambling wouldn’t 
flourish if someone didn’t place a bet. Di- 
vorce wouldn't flourish if loose laws didn’t 
encourage people to patronize courts, and 
if more attention were given to preparations 
for marriage than to the idea it can be ended 
almost at will. 

If we are to develop character in our Gov- 
ernment, we cannot hope to do it by one 
election. At heart, the problem is one of 
developing character among the people of 
the country. This is essential: We are going 
to have to strike at selfishness in the orga- 
nized and personal relations of people with 
one another if we are to bring the level of 
morality in our Government to what we 
wish. 

Confidence in government, in addition to 
presenting a solid front to the world, is an 
economic necessity at home. All the factors 
of economic life turn on governmental 
standards. The Federal Government today 
is so vast that no individual really under- 
stands all its operations. It uses between 
fifty and 90 billion dollars a year. That 
money essentially is beyond voter control. It 
is almost beyond congressional control. Con- 
gress hasn't the staff nor the auditing system 
to see where it all goes, or how much comes 
from the expenditure. Congress hasn’t the 
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time in the complexity of legislating for 
world leadership to bother with digging the 
details out piece by piece. Generally, the 
only way expenditures can be cut is through 
elimination of some services. And here we 
run into the pressure groups again. We 
complain of higher taxes yet sign petitions 
asking for more Federal expenditure on our 
river-bed developments; we defeat a Con- 
gressman who doesn’t get a Federal project 
for every county in his district. 

If we as individuals are willing to surrender 
our subsidy checks, our Federal aid hand- 
outs, our statistical and marketing reports, 
military units in our local parades, we might 
trim the cost somewhat. But if these serv- 
ices are curtailed, what would happen? Can 
the farmer survive without subsidy? 
Whether he thinks so is the guide to whether 
he would vote for a Congressman who cut 
them out. Can we build State highways 
without Federal aid? I think so, but will 
the cement manufacturer and the highway 
engineers take the pressure off Congress for 
more highway funds? 

In the vastness of Federal operations, we 
hear much of the scandal and the incident 
of treason or disservice. We hear little of the 
broad attainments. Our reporting facilities 
on Federal operations are extensive, but they 
aren’t exact. They are propaganda machines 
on one side, disclosure machines’ on the 
other. The congressional investigation is 
one of our most important governmental 
processes. It is a function of government. 
It is a public matter. It ought to be spread 
about to show how the system works. 

But the investigation must be honest. It 
must not be rigged. It must not assassinate 
character for political or selfish purpose. 
The public interest must dominate it and on 
a level of pure inquiry. Otherwise it loses its 
basic value to our reason for having it. 

The lack of confidence in government 
today isn’t necessarily the fault of poli- 
ticians. I dare say a government of bank- 
ers, of ministers, of professors, of business- 
men, of farmers, of labor leaders, or of the 
ladies’ auxiliary would run into the same 
situation. For each such government would 
be dominated by the relatively narrow out- 
look of each profession or calling. It would, 
perforce, be a government of and by special 
interest. 

We don’t need necessarily to get rid of pol- 
iticilans. We nced better politicians. We 
won't get them until we elect them on the 
basis of their character rather than on the 
basis of what each man can get for us as indi- 
viduals. We must rid ourselves of selfish 
politicians, surely. But to do it, we have to 
rid ourselves of selfish ideas in voting for 
them. Only when we as a people boast col- 
lective character can we expect our Govern- 
ment to refiect that character. 

Our Christianity, in other words, must ex- 
tend to our business and individual and vot- 
ing concepts. Only when we have that indi- 
vidual and governmental character can we 
really sincerely expect the rest of the world 
to regard us as we want to be regarded. If 
we want to be the world’s leading force for 
right and goodness, we as citizens must be 
right and good. Morality, in Government 
and world affairs, begins at home. 


Prayer for Peace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES T. PATTERSON 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, April 14, 1951 


Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Speaker, oft- 
times children have the insight which 
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we adults lack. We become so engrossed 
with our problems that we forget that 
young people are concerned over the 
same things that concern us. Their 
lives are not entirely devoted to play and 
other childish pleasures. 

A case in point is vividly illustrated in 
the following prayer written by 12-year 
old “Teddy” Townsend, of Naugatuck, 
Conn. This Prayer for Peace was printed 
in the St. Paul's Evangelican Lutheran 
Church Bulletin for June 3, and ex- 
presses the thought which occupies all 
of us in these trying days: 

PRAYER FOR PEACE 
(By Teddy“ Townsend) 

Dear heavenly Father, we come before Thee 
in the name of Jesus Christ our Savior. We 
ask Thee to destroy the evil and selfish 
plans of the enemy and bring peace to our 
war-torn land. Protect all Christian boys 
in the service of our country. We ask Thee 
to bless our President and the Congress, 
direct their thoughts along the paths of 
peace and keep them near to Thee, the 
Prince of Peace. We ask Thee to forgive us 
our many sins and help us to live in peace 
and love with all men. We ask this for 
Jesus’ sake. Amen. 


President’s Power To Impose Controls 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARLEY M. KILGORE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, June 11, 1951 


Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “President Must Have Controls 
Law,” published in the Parkersburg (W. 
Va.) Sentinel of June 7, 1951. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


PRESIDENT Must Have CONTROLS Law 


Unless the signs are being misread, Con- 
gress is not ready to renew the President’s 
expiring authority to impose stiff controls on 
the economy. 

If the Korean war is still blazing when the 
June deadline arrives, the administration is 
expected to get some kind of defense produc- 
tion measure, albeit a mild one. 

But should the war by some chance be 
ended by that date, the conviction is strong 
in many quarters that Congress would allow 
control legislation to die. 

The risk in either course is grave. The 
real brunt of the defense production program 
will only begin to be felt this fall and beyond. 
The greatest inflationary pressures—and 
hence the biggest need for control powers— 
lie ahead. 

Apparently some Capital lawmakers are 
already arguing that if the Korean war ends 
the defense program can be curtailed, with 
consequent easing of inflationary forces, 

The men who take this position appear to 
have missed the point of the rearmament 
effort. It is only indirectly related to Korea. 
Its primary aim is to prepare the United 
States and its Allies for possible war with 
the Soviet Union. 

Viewed in the perspective of general war 
and its huge armament demands, Korea is a 
drop in the bucket. Had our concern been 
simply to supply the armies fighting there, 
our vast rearmament would never have been 
undertaken. 
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Peace in Korea would not end the threat of 
Russian aggression, any more than did the 
lifting of the Berlin blockade. Right now. 
in fact, the trouble in oil-rich Iran is a po- 
tentially greater menace to western security 
than anything that might happen in Korea. 
And who can say where new difficulties may 
flare tomorrow? 

This contest with Russia is a test of 
whether we are men or boys. No adult citi- 
zen who understands the nature of our Com- 
munist enemy would think seriously of aban- 
doning the defense program because we had 
managed to turn back one small aggressive 
thrust—in Korea, 

That program must be carried forward as 
originally projected. The strength it will 
give us is the greatest assurance of real peace 
we are likely to find. For only a desperate 
Stalin would be fool enough to move against 
an America really prepared. 

The defense program spells inflationary 
pressure. So we're back where we started. 
Lawmakers who oppose equipping the ad- 
ministration with adequate control powers 
are daring the whirlwind. 

A citizen anxious for the security and the 
economic stability of his country can hardly 
view such an attitude with indifference. 
Charitably, he might conclude that most 
such lawmakers just don't understand the 
economic forces at work. But he might de- 
cide that some of them simply don't care, 


Annual Memorial Day Service of the 
Dewey Camp United Spanish War Vet- 
erans, Altoona, Pa., May 27, 1951 


. EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 11, 1951 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, one 
of the many Memorial Day services this 
year was that of the Dewey Camp United 
Spanish War Veterans at Altoona, Pa., 
May 27, 1951. 

I was honored to have the privilege of 
delivering the following address on that 
occasion: 


MEMORIAL Day ADDRESS BY REPRESENTATIVE 
James E. VAN ZANDT, OF PENNSYLVANIA 


Comrades, ladies, and gentlemen, in join- 
ing you comrades of the Dewey Camp 
United Spanish War Veterans in this an- 
nual tribute to those comrades who have 
answered the last great call, I am reminded 
that a year ago at this time, as I stood on 
this very spot, I asked that we take inven- 
tory of our national greatness and the future 
of America. 

I reminded you that literally the powder 
of World War II was still smoking, and the 
wounds of our comrades had not yet healed; 
yet we talked of tomorrow's battle with some 
nations preparing for the third world war. 

It is painfully true that less than 30 days 
after last year’s observance by Dewey Camp, 
our country found itself involved in the 
Korean conflict—termed by some a “police 
action”"—but in reality, a full-fledged war, 
still raging, and which has resulted in some 
70,000 American casualties, 10,000 of whom 
are listed as dead. In the opinion of many, 
the Korean war is simply a stepping stone 
to world war III, which if not averted, can 
result in a global struggle too devasting to 
contemplate. 

It is 53 years ago, since you members of 
Dewey Camp returned home, from the ma- 


laria-infested swamps and jungles, after a 
clear-cut victory over the Spanish forces 
that had challenged the security of Amer- 
ica. Since that time, two major wars have 
been fought by your sons and grandsons, 
many of whom are, at this moment, engaged 
in defense of their country in the rice pad- 
dies of Korea. 

Unfortunately, there has never been writ- 
ten enough history about the Spanish-Amer- 
ican War, with the result that too few peo- 
ple realize that 458,000 of the flower of 
American youth entered this country's first 
war for humanity, and that every last man 
was a volunteer, Today only a few over 
100,000 of you survive, and with the death 
rate of over a thousand monthly, your ranks 
are thinning as age takes its toll. 

You veterans of the Spanish-American 
War entered the conflict at a time when our 
Armed Forces were pitifully weak on land 
and sea. Your ranks were composed solely 
of volunteers, whose courage and resource- 
fulness enabled you to face Spain, at that 
time one of the greatest military powers on 
earth, and win a speedy and complete vic- 
tory. You fought against the best that the 
master strategists of the Spanish Empire 
could produce, despite the fact that you had 
very little equipment. You volunteers freed 
captive peoples and made possible a peace 
that lasted for 20 long years. 

By your victory, you contributed to the se- 
curity of our Nation, and in doing so not only 
made us a first-class power but convinced 
the American people of the necessity of 
maintaining, at all times, an adequate na- 
tional defense. You were truly the first ex- 
peditionary force to follow the Stars and 
Stripes on foreign soil. As a result, you re- 
turned home with a greater appreciation of 
the ideals and principles of our form of gov- 
ernment, and a deeper understanding of the 
meaning of real Americanism. 

For over 50 years, in every walk of life, 
you veterans of the Spanish-American War 
have carried on as citizens of your com- 
munity. You have provided leadership that 
has helped build America to greater heights, 
because you were imbued with a desire to 
preserve for the generations to come, a na- 
tion of united people and one that would 
be strong internally and capable of repelling 
any threat to our national existence. 

On this Memorial Day, 1951, you com- 
rades of the Spanish-American War, with 
an average age of 74 years, stand alongside 
of your fellow Americans in presenting a 
bulwark of strength against the fuzzy think- 
ers and pressure groups that would merge 
your Government with other foreign nations, 
destroy its sovereignty, and replace Old Glory 
with an international banner. 

These fuzzy thinkers who are in reality 
tools of Moscow, have sown the seeds of for- 
eign ideologies to the extent that today we 
find we are not only a confused and divided 
Nation, but are bewildered and astounded, as 
we realize the progress the puppets of the 
Kremlin have made in fooling the American 
people. 

If the American people had practiced the 
same degree of vigilance as you have exerted, 
our country would not have experienced such 
a wave of indifference which today is a matter 
of national concern. 

Our indifferent attitude is revealed by our 
failure to get excited over ti.e exposure of 
persons appointed to high places in our Gov- 
ernment, who have succumbed to temptation 
in accepting bribes, for exerting their in- 
fluonce in a questionable manner. 

Then, too, we hardly lift an eyebrow, as 
we read of the betrayal of our country by 
trusted Government employees, who while 
in the custody of secret information, have, 
for personal gain, furnished such data to 
foreign agents and especially to representa- 
tives of a country that poses the greatest 
threat to our national existence ever rec- 
orded. 
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Yes, comrades, that old epirit of real 
Americanism that you manifested in the days 
of 1898 and 1899 and which you have care- 
fully nurtured through the years, was never 
at a greater premium than it is today. We 
need to rekindle the flame of patriotism in 
the breast of every American, if we are to 
successfully defend this country against the 
menace of fuzzy thinkers who knowingly, or 
unknowingly, are dupes of the Kremlin. 

In conclusion, as we join you members 
of Dewey Camp, in your annual tribute to 
your departed comrades, let it be the occa- 
sion for all of us to search our conscience 
and to make certain that our interest and 
enthusiasm will always be directed toward 
the preservation of this great Republic for 
which you and the veterans of other wars 
have given so much. 

Let us pray to God above, imploring Him 
to keep America a strong and solvent Nation, 
so that under its leadership, the peoples of 
the world may be led out of the wilderness 
of fear and despair, into an era of universal 
peace and happiness. 


Inflation Is Real Danger 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD L. SITTLER, JR. 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 24, 1951 


Mr. SITTLER. Mr. Speaker, the edi- 
tor of the Uniontown Evening Standard, 
my home-town newspaper, appears to 
have a rather solid grasp of economic 
conditions, and under unanimous con- 
sent, I include in the Appendix of the 
Recorp an editorial from the May 7 issue 
of the Uniontown Evening Standard en- 
titled “Inflation Is Real Danger.” This, 
I believe, is the real truth and if we 
spend more time making America strong 
from within, rather than worrying about 
forces from without, we shall have not 
only a richer life here but a stronger 
country and a far more superior country: 

INFLATION Is REAL DANGER 

No economic expert believes the inflation 
threat is ended in this country. On the 
contrary, the feeling is widespread that as 
defense orders swell in the months ahead the 
inflation spiral will soar to new heights. 

The evidence pointing that way is available 
to all, including every Member of Congress. 
X> important economic factors lead in the 
opposite direction. 

Yet in the face of this evidence, what is 
Congress doing or planning to do to curb 
inflation? 

President Truman asked for a minimum 
of $10,000,000,000 in new taxes, partly to put 
the defense program on a pay-as-you-go basis 
and partly as an anti-inflation weapon. Re- 
ports emerging from the tax-writing House 
Ways and Means Committee indicate he'll be 
fortunate to get a bill calling for a half or 
two-thirds of that sum. 

It’s well known that existing farm parity 
price law is one of the biggest bars to ade- 
quate control of the price structure. But 
again, sounds emanating from Capitol Hill 
make it plain little will be done to clamp a 
tight ceiling on food prices. 

Government spending is a topic dear to 
the hearts of many lawmakers. Some of 
them have been harping on it for nearly two 
decades. But the trouble is they never do 
anything about it except talk. The econ- 
omists agree that here, again, is a fieli where 
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inflation could be affected through reduction 
of outlays. 

Congress each year plays a little game in 
the name of economy. The House Appro- 
priations Committee reports out certain bills 
covering various agencies, advertising sharp 
reductions from the President’s budget esti- 
mates of January. These are presented as 
savings. 

What follows thereafter is less well adver- 
tised. Often the Senate simply restores the 
cuts and they're forgotten. Sometimes the 
reductions actually represent lowered de- 
partment estimates, but the lawmakers take 
the credit. In many cases the slashes are 
really guesses that money needs in particu- 
lar agencies will not be as great as the ad- 
ministration thinks. 

If the guesses turn out to be wrong, then 
the affected agencies simply return later for 
more money. And they get it, in so-called 
deficiency appropriation bilis which are acted 
upon with much less fanfare than the major 
bills passed each year. Those deficiency 
measures cover a multitude of quietly cor- 
rected mistakes. Some are department er- 
rors, but plenty can be laid at the door of 
Congress. 

Scanning congressional achievements and 
plans this year on the anti-inflation front, 
one can only conclude that our lawmakers 
do not intend to grapple seriously with the 
booming cost of the things we live by. 
| Since they can read the signs of inflation 
as well as the next fellow, we must assume 
either that they want a certain amount of 
additional inflation, or that they haven't 
the gumption to do anything drastic about it. 

Price rises may rob us of from 10 to 20 
percent of the military “hardware” we're sup- 
posed to get under the President's current 
defense program. If that happens, the guns 
and tanks and planes will be gone just as 
surely as if they had been bombed to pieces 
by enemy aircraft. 

Should a new inflation gnaw away at the 
hard substance of our defense, the thoughts 
of the American people may well go back to 
the casual attitude their lawmakers exhibited 
in this spring of 1951, while there was still 
a chance to do something about it. 


House Committee on Agriculture Issues 
Findings on Beef Prices—Recommends 
Order Be Rescinded 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CHARLES B. HOEVEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 11, 1951 


Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Speaker, the 
House Committee on Agriculture has 
conducted extensive hearings in connec- 
tion with the orders of the Office of Price 
Stabilization on beef and cattle prices, 
During the course of the hearings the 
committee heard Mr. Michael V. Di- 
Salle, Director, Office of Price Stabiliza- 
tion; Mr. Eric Johnston, Administrator, 
Economic Stabilization Agency; Mr. 
Arval Erikson, Assistant Director, Food 
and Restaurant Division, OPS; Hon. 
Charles F. Brannan, Secretary of Agri- 
culture; and other Government officials, 
The committee has also heard beef-cat- 
tle breeders and producers, feeders, 
slaughterers, processors, packers, butch- 
ers, and retailers. The committee ex- 
tended an invitation to consumers and 


official representatives of consumer 
groups to appear and testify. All per- 
sons appearing before the committee 
were afforded a full opportunity to pre- 
sent their views, facts, figures, and argu- 
ments. No witness other than Govern- 
ment officials appeared in favor of the 
roll-back orders. On the other hand, 
numerous witnesses representing all 
segments of the beef industry appeared 
in opposition to the orders. 

The committee fully considered all of 
the evidence submitted and upon the 
basis of such evidence made the follow- 
ing findings of fact: 

First. There is an urgent need for beef 
to meet the unprecedented consumer de- 
mand. 

Second. The order is not calculated to 
bring about an increase in production. 
On the contrary, such orders will result 
in an immediate reduction in the amount 
of beef produced for market. 

Third. Roll-back orders have already 
resulted in a shortage of beef available 
to consumers through legitimate chan- 
nels of trade. 

Fourth. The supply and distribution 
situation created by such orders will lead 
to consumer rationing, more Govern- 
ment controls, and rapid expansion of 
black markets. 

Fifth. The roll-back order of May 20, 
1951, is not designed to reduce the cost 
of beef to the consumer but to restore the 
margins and profits of packers, proces- 
sors, and distributors. The retail selling 
price which the order puts into effect will 
actually authorize increases in consumer 
costs of many retail cuts of beef. 

Sixth. Notwithstanding the fact that 
the roll-back orders were designed for 
the purpose of restoring margins and 
profits of packers, processors, and han- 
diers, these groups are opposed to the 
order. 

Seventh. Instead of aiding the pack- 
ers, processors, and handlers, the orders 
make it almost impossible for them to 
operate in compliance with OPS regula- 
tions, and the net result has been a de- 
crease in the slaughtering of beef cattle, 
the closing down or serious curtailment 
of many packing plants, and the laying 
off of thousands of wage earners in such 
plants. 

Eighth. While the Office of Price Sta- 
bilization created an advisory committee 
of cattle producers, the committee was 
not at any time consulted or afforded an 
opportunity to express its views concern- 
ing roll-back orders which were issued. 

Ninth. Producers of beef and their 
representatives were led to believe by 
Government officials that cattle prices 
would not be rolled back beyond the 
levels of January 25, 1951. 

Tenth. The roll-back orders will result 
in an actual, substantial, and unjustified 
loss to farmers who, believing that no 
roll-back orders would be issued, have 
purchased cattle during the past few 
months to put on pasture or into feed 
lots. 

Eleventh. The evidence, information, 
and data considered by the Office of Price 
Stabilization as disclosed to the commit- 
tee were wholly inadequate to warrant 
or to justify the issuance of the orders. 

In summary, the committe finds that 


the issuance by the Office of Price Sta- 
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blization of orders affecting the beef- 
cattle industry was unwarranted and 
unjustified. Such action was taken 
without adequate consideration of the 
factors involved. Such orders will not 
result in any benefit to producers, pack- 
ers, handlers, or consumers. Such or- 
ders are unfair to farmers who have pur- 
chased beef cattle since January 25, 1951, 
in reliance upon the assurances of Gov- 
ernment officials that there would be no 
roll-back in price beyond that date. 
Such orders will discourage the produc- 
tion of beef, result in shortages and cre- 
ate black markets and results in the 
necessity for rationing and in artificially 
stimulated demand for other meats, in- 
creasing the prices to consumers of pork, 
lamb, poultry, eggs, and other food com- 
modities. 

Based on the foregoing findings of 
fact the committee concludes that in the 
interest of both consumers and pro- 
ducers the roll-back orders should be 
rescinded immediately. 


Fifty-sixth Annual Commencement Exer- 
cises, Scotland School for Veterans’ 
Children, Scotland, Pa., June 9, 1951, 
2 p. m. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 11, 1951 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, it was 
my privilege to deliver the commence- 
ment address at the fifty-sixth annual 
commencement of the Scotland School 
for Veterans’ Children at Scotland, Pa., 
June 9, 1951. 

My address follows: 


COMMENCEMENT Day ADDRESS BY REPRESENT- 
ATIVE JAMES E. VAN ZANDT, OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
AT THE FIFTY-SIXSTH ANNUAL COMMENCE- 
MENT EXERCISES OF THE SCOTLAND SCHOOL 
FOR VETERANS’ CHILDREN, SCOTLAND, Pa., 
JUNE 9, 1951 


Members of the board of trustees, Super- 
intendent Allen, members of the faculty, 
class of 1951, students, ladies, and gentlemen, 
I deem it a high honor to have been selected 
to speak at the fifty-sixth annual commence- 
ment exercises of the Scotland School for 
Veterans’ Chiidren. 

I have spoken to many groups during my 
public career, but I assure you that none of 
my speaking engagements has thrilled me 
more than this assignment. 

Frankly, I feel at home here today, because 
you members of the graduating class of 1951 
are the sons and daughters of my comrades 
who fought and won America’s wars to pre- 
serve the American way of life and our form 
of government, 

As many of you know, I am a member of 
the board of trustees, and it has been my 
privilege to work with General Stackpole and 
other members of the board in developing 
and improving the facilities of this school. 

I can assure you that every member of 
the board of trustees is well qualified to 
serve in his capacity and that all of us have 
but one ambition—to make Scotland School 
not only one of the finest educational insti- 
tutions in Pennsylvania—but to provide for 
the comfort and welfare of its student body. 
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In carrying out our objectives, we are re- 
ceiving the wholehearted support of your 
capable and genial superintendent, J. G. 
Allen, the administrative staff, and th> entire 
faculty. 

As evidence of the progress that is being 
made—we have erected new cottages and 
have a construction program running into 
millions of dollars that will provide addi- 
tional cottages, an indoor swimming pool, 
revamping the main administration build- 
ing, reconstruction of the entire electrical 
wiring system, the rebuilding of the power 
plant, and the construction of a new and 
modern laundry building. 

For the future, your board of trustees has 
plans for the erection of a new chapel seat- 
ing 1,200 and a new hospital, together with 
the expansion of the present sewerage-dis- 
posal plant, and more student cottages to 
be erected at the rear of the present school 
building. 

As you know, all these improvements, as 
well as the maintenance of this school, re- 
quires legislation that must be approved by 
the State legislature. 

Members of the Pennsylvania State Sen- 
ate and State Assembly have proved their 
interest in Scotland School by not only ap- 
propriating millions of dollars of the tax- 
payers’ money, that makes possible this con- 
struction program, but recently they en- 
acted a bill changing the name of the school 
from the Pennsylvania Soldiers’ Orphan 
School to the Scotland School for Veterans’ 
Children. In addition, they are considering 
legislation that provides for the purchase 
of 16 acres of new farm land adjacent to 
the present school property. 

Another bill in the Pennsylvania Legisla- 
ture will enable the Commonwealth of Penn- 
sylvania to accept, in the name of the school, 
the beautiful American Legion memorial 
amphitheater, which is already in use on the 
campus. 

My reasons for mentioning the board of 
trustees, the superintendent and the faculty, 
as well as the construction program 
is to impress upon you that not only those 
groups are interested in Scotland School but 
that the State legislature—the elected rep- 
resentatives of the people of Pennsylvania, 
speaking for them, are also deeply con- 
cerned with the welfare of every student 
admitted to Scotland School, 

It is their means of expressing apprecia- 
tion for the service rendered by your fathers 
in winning America’s wars. 

We have present here today, representatives 
from the major veterans organizations—the 
American Legion, the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars of the United States, the Disabled 
American Veterans, the United Spanish War 
Veterans, the Amvets, and the auxiliaries of 
those organizations. 

Throughout the years, these organizations 
have maintained a lively interest in the com- 
fort and welfare of the student body and 
have contributed greatly to the success of 
this school. 

They have worked and sacrified in behalf 
of the students and they are here this after- 
noon to join us in congratulating the 24 
members of the graduating class of 1951. 

You graduates may take pardonable pride 
in the fact that you have completed your 
studies and have received your diploma, thus 
enabling you to not only enjoy the distinc- 
tion of being a graduate of this fine school 
but to have reached the point where you 
are ready to embark upon the career of your 
choice. 

Some of you, I hope, may be able to con- 
tinue your education, some may enter the 
service of their country during these peril- 
ous days, while others may accept employ- 
ment in commerce and industry. 

Regardless of where you go, or what you 
do, you can always look back on the happy 
days you spent here at Scotland School and 
realize the many warm friends you made 
during your school years. 


These friendships you have made are of 
an enduring nature and as you grow older, 
you will value them for the great part they 
have played in your life. 

Years from now, when you hear the name 
of a school chum, you will recall the pleasant 
days spent here at Scotland. 

If your friends are successful in life, and 
since you hope to be equally successful, it 
will be a thrilling experience for all of you 
to proudly say “I went to school with him 
or her.” 

These strong friendships formed during 
school days should be likewise cultivated 
among all people with whom you come in 
contact. 

Therefore, try diligently to acquire the 
happy faculty of making and holding 
friends. 

We need all the friends we can make, be- 
cause life is a thrilling experience and it 
is a glorious feeling to have real friends who 
will share our joys and sorrows. 

During your school days, you had impressed 
upon you, the fact that “honesty is the best 
policy” and I hope you will always remember 
the truth of that saying, because a young 
man or woman who is dishonest, lacks the 
necessary strength of character and as a 
result, his or her reputation suffers. 

Guard well your reputation, for it is one 
of your most priceless possessions. 

If you think such advice is silly or old- 
fashioned, you will find that your neigh- 
bors and friends do not agree with you. 

Character and reputation are things that 
money cannot buy. Yet, there are many per- 
sons who have sold their good name for a 
few paltry dollars. 

All of you are from highly respected fam- 
ilies and you bear good names. 

You have the opportunity of making 
something worth while of yourselves, if you 
will display the necessary qualities of initia- 
tive and industry, coupled with an abiding 
faith in God. 

As young citizens of this great Republic, 
you share with those of us who are older, 
the joy of living in the greatest Nation on 
the face of the earth. 

Here in America, we have a Nation that is 
the envy of the world. Your history books 
have told you of the God-fearing men and 
women who fashioned this Nation out of the 
vast wilderness. 

America is still an infant in age, when 
compared with other nations of the world. 
Yet, it is the mightest fortress of freedom in 
the whole universe. 

In less than 200 years, millions of modern 
farms and homes have been developed here 
in America. Our vast railroad system spans 
the Nation as it stretches through 48 States 
with their teeming cities and towns that 
house giant power plants, modern stores, and 
factories. 

We have more automobiles, telephones, ra- 
dios, newspapers, modern highways, bath- 
tubs, and other conveniences than any na- 
tion on the face of the globe. 

The faith and industry of your fore- 
fathers are responsible for churches, hos- 
pitals, schools, libraries, and institutions of 
higher learning that, by the thousands, are 
found throughout the length and breadth of 
this fair land. 

You young men and women are enjoying 
many of these facilities I mention, and yet 
you are just about to enter the arena of life. 
What greater use you make of them will de- 
pend solely upon you. 

Those of us who are older will, in time, 
retire from the scene of our activities and 
you will be ected to replace us. 

You will be called upon to take over the 
reins of management of this beloved coun- 
try, and its giant industrial and business 
enterprises. 

You will vote for the kind of government 
you desire, you will operate our schools, hos- 
pitals, churches, colleges, run our railroads, 
and manage our factories and other forms 
of industrial life. 
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There will be plenty of opportunities for 
you young men and women if you have the 
wisdom and foresight to make use of the 
golden opportunities given you to obtain an 
education. 

Whether you believe it or not, it is true 
that the want ads in the daily newspapers 
seldom have to ask for top-notch men and 
women. The reason is that a top-notch per- 
son has a good position and is not eager to 
leave it. His or her talents have been de- 
veloped and are recognized so that promo- 
tion always comes to those who are qualified. 

The $10,000-a-year man is hard to find be- 
cause the position has already found him. 

Therefore, make up your mind that what- 
ever you set out to do, you will do it to the 
best of your ability. If you have that pur- 
pose in mind, it is as certain as night fol- 
lows day that you will make a success of 
your undertaking. 

As you leave Scotland school with your 
diploma, I wonder if you realize that you 
have now far more education than many 
famous people who were denied the oppor- 
tunity to secure an education. 

To illustrate the thought I have expressed, 
I want to read to you what Abraham Lin- 
coln had to say in a personal letter to a 
friend before the Civil War, when he dis- 
cussed the opportunity he had for an 
education. 

These are the words of the immortal 
Lincoln: “There were some so-called schools 
in Spencer County, Ind., but no qualifica- 
tion was ever required of a teacher beyond 
readin’, writin’, and cipherin’ to the rule 
of three. If a straggler supposed to under- 
stand some Latin happened to visit the 
neighborhood, he was looked upon as a 
wizard. 

“There was absolutely nothing to excite 
ambition for education. Of course, when I 
came of age, I did not know much. 

“Still, however, I could read, write, and 
cipher to the rule of three. But that was 
all. I have not been to school since. The 
little advance I now have upon this store 
of education I have picked up from time to 
time under the pressure of necessity.” 

So Lincoln looked back on the days of his 
youth, “I did not know much,” he recalled. 
But he taught himself much, later on after 
school days were over. That is the key to 
all education. Its aim is to make men wise. 
Some men, it is true, become wise without 
any formal education. Lincoln would never 
have been a fool, even if he had not been 
able to read, write, and cipher to the rule 
of three, because he was observant, curious, 
and reflective. 

But education, which means in its orig- 
inal sense, merely the drawing out of one’s 
abilities, was necessary to bring out the 
Lincoln who stands like a giant over the 
American scene. Lincoln knew that, and 
since ready opportunity was denied him, he 
fought for every chance to read books, to 
meet interesting people, to do everything 
that would widen his horizons and open the 
broad world to his eager mind. 

Read his words and see how this man who 
as a youth “did not know much,” yet he 
taught himself mastery of the English lan- 
guage. It enabled him to pass on to people 
of his own time, and down to us by the 
written word, the wisdom that came to him 
as education helped him to develop it. One 
has only to read his inaugural addresses, 
the Gettysburg speech, his letters and papers, 
to realize that by his own naked efforts, 
Abraham Lincoln made himself not only an 
educated, but a wise man. He made use of 
the limited tools at his command, and by 
such efforts his writings and utterances have 
become gems of thought and literature. 

There is an age-old saying that knowl- 
edge is power, and centuries of experience 
have borne out the truth of the maxim. 

However, it must be remembered that 
power is no guaranty of success. 
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Between the two there is a deep gulf that 
can be bridged only by earnest persevering 
effort. 

You graduates should keep in mind that 
success is not measured by degrees of schol- 
arship, but by what is infinitely more valu- 
able—the moral victories achieved and the 
strength and nobility of character attained. 

In asking you to heed the advice I have 
given you, I want to also leave this thought 
with you. 

From now on each of you will be looked 
upon as a graduate of the Scotland School 
for Veterans’ Children. 

This honor that has been conferred upon 
you also brings with it responsibilities, in 
that your actions will reflect upon your alma 
mater. 

Therefore, as you go forth from this cam- 
pus solemnly resolve that you will always 
keep the best interests of the Scotland School 
in mind and support it with every ounce of 
energy you possess. 

I hope all of you will have the opportunity 
to return here, if not often, at least on Com- 
mencement Day, to renew your friendships 
and to spur on those students who will fol- 
low in your footsteps. 

As you leave the sheltering influences that 
have surrounded you here at the Scotland 
School, may God continue to bless and pro- 
tect you and keep you close to him, is my 
fervent prayer. 


Universal Military Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT R. O’CONOR 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, June 11, 1951 


Mr. O'CONOR. Mr. President, I in- 
vite the attention of the Senate to a 
statement in the form of a letter which 
appeared in the Baltimore Sun of June 
4, relative to the Selective Service Act 
recently before the Senate. It is an 
analytical discussion of various features 
of that act, written by William L. Mar- 
bury, Esq., one of Maryland’s outstand- 
ing legal minds, and a close student 
of the Nation’s military manpower needs 
in this time of threatened world-wide 
aggression. 

Mr. Marbury’s reasoning on this very 
important question is well worth the at- 
tention of Members of this body and of 
our citizenry in general, and I ask unani- 
mous consent that the letter, copy of 
which is attached, be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

CORRESPONDENCE—UNIVERSAL MILITARY 
SERVICE 
To the EDITOR OF THE SUN: 

Sm: The manpower bill which Congress is 
about to pass is such a miserable disappoint- 
ment to the high hopes entertained by some 
of its original sponsors that it may hardly 
seem worth while to conduct a postmortem. 
However, some of us are convinced that the 
American people will soon demand a radical 
revision of this inadequate and inequitable 
legislation, and accordingly a brief review of 
what has happened may be useful. 

| Last June, the people of the United States 
were given the final proof that the Commu- 
mist aggressors would not hesitate to strike 
whenever the chances of easy success seemed 
favorable. If final disaster is to be avoided, 
the only answer seems to be for the partners 


in the North Atlantic Treaty Organization to 
join in a mighty effort to create and maintain 
a balanced armed force strong enough to 
deter the Kremlin. 

Last August, a small group of men and 
women, including some of the country’s lead- 
ing educators, came to the conclusion that in 
order to maintain such an armed force the 
military services of every able-bodied Amer- 
ican youth would be needed. To them the 
only alternative seemed to be to call vet- 
erans back into service, many of whom had 
undertaken important responsibilities in so- 
ciety. They felt that a young man could, at 
the age of 18 or on graduation from high 
school, perform his military service with a 
minimum of interference to his prospects in 
life, and with a minimum of dislocation to 
the Nation. They, therefore, under the lead- 
ership of President Conant, of Harvard, or- 
ganized the Committee on the Present Dan- 
ger which, among its principal objectives, 
urged legislation requiring universal military 
service for a period of 2 years beginning at 18 
or on graduation from high school. 

Prior to this time there had been much 
discussion of two other proposals. One, 
much favored by certain educational cir- 
cles and identified with the name of Gen- 
eral Hershey, called for the wholesale defer- 
ment of qualified students. While this was 
put forward as a proposal for deferment 
rather than exemption, its more candid spon- 
sors admitted that students who had been 
permitted to complete specialized training 
should no longer be required to perform ordi- 
nary military duties. In effect, therefore, this 
proposal meant that any student able to get 
into college and maintain an acceptable 
standing could defer and probably ultimately 
avoid the more dangerous and disagreeable 
forms of military service. The other pro- 
posal called for a permanent program of uni- 
versal military training which was to be en- 
tirely separate from active military service. 
This proposal had been outlined in the so- 
called Compton report and had met with 
much opposition. 

Universal military service, as advocated by 
the Committee on the Present Danger, dif- 
fered entirely in concept from either the 
Hershey or the Compton proposals. Experi- 
ence with postwar education of veterans had 
established pretty clearly that military serv- 
ice at the age of 18 would impose no serious 
obstacle in the way of those desiring to pur- 
sue their education beyond high school. In 
order to avoid a 2-year hiatus of trained 
specialists in certain fields, provision could 
be made for the training, after induction 
into military service, of a limited number of 
specially qualified persons. In this way, any 
merit in the Hershey proposal could be saved 
without sacrifice of the principle of equality 
of service. The proposals of the Committee 
on the Present Danger would also have 
achieved the objectives of the Compton pro- 
posal so long as universal military service 
was in effect. As soon as the national 
security ceased to require the military serv- 
ices of every able-bodied youth, a transition 
to universal military training along the lines 
of the Compton report would have been 
logical and politically feasible. 

The program of the Committee on the 
Present Danger received surprising support 
from leaders throughout the educational 
world and, according to various polls, gained 
widespread public acceptance. It received 
the endorsement of the administration and 
was specifically advocated by General 
Marshall and Mrs. Rosenberg in presenting 
their draft of proposed manpower legislation 
to the Congress. How, then, does it happen 
that the bill which has been finally passed 
ignores that proposal? 

I believe that the answer lies in the in- 
sistence of the administration on the attempt 
to include in one bill legislation designed to 
meet the needs of the immediate future, and 
long-range legislation intended to deal with 
the period when the present crisis has been 
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surmounted. The Compton proposal for uni- 
versal military training is obviously irrele- 
vant to our current needs. At a time when 
veterans are daily being called from their 
desks and forced to abandon their families 
and their occupations in order to meet the 
manpower requirements of the Nation, it 
seems irrelevant to discuss a postcrisis pro- 
gram of giving 6 months’ military training 
under supervision of a predominantly civil- 
ian commission to boys who will not be called 
upon immediately for active military service. 
Yet the fact is that in a vain effort to save 
the Compton plan for universal military 
training, the administration has sacrificed an 
unparalleled opportunity to obtain universal 
military service. In the resulting confusion 
the lobbies supporting the Hershey proposal 
have won qualified endorsement for their 
discriminatory and undemocratic measure. 

Thus we now find ourselves in the situa- 
tion where in exchange for a promise to con- 
sider in future a program of universal mili- 
tary training which has no practical signifi- 
cance as far as the present struggle against 
communistic expansion is concerned, we have 
endorsed a system under which, aside from 
the unfortunate reservists, no one will be se- 
lected for military service except those too 
poor to afford to go to college, too stupid to 
stay there, or too lacking in initiative to 
avail themselves of some of the other mani- 
fold avenues by which military service can be 
avoided. 

I cannot believe that the American people 
will for long tolerate a situation which in 
effect puts a social premium on evading mili- 
tary service, and I, therefore, urge those who 
have given their support to a program of uni- 
versal military service not to lose heart, 

W. L. Marsury. 

BALTIMORE, JUNE 2. 


The Missing Link in Our Defense Program 
Should Be Constructed With All Possi- 


ble Haste—Letter to President Truman 


REMARKS 


HON. JOHN E. RANKIN 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 11, 1951 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, will Con- 
gress sit supinely by and refuse funds to 
speed up the construction of the Ten- 
nessee-Tombigbee inland waterway, the 
missing link in our national defense, 
while probably financing the construc- 
tion of a similar project in Russia 
through so-called lend lease? 

Has Congress become so international 
as to lose sight of the welfare of the 
American people, while spending billions 
of dollars to finance foreign countries at 
the expense of overburdened taxpayers 
in the United States? 

While our boys are dying by the tens 
of thousands in a “police action” in 
Korea, will Congress continue to deny 
this small appropriation necessary to 
speed up the construction of the missing 
link in our national defense program, 
which is absolutely necessary to supply 
them with the weapons they need? 

There are only two places on earth 
where the traffic can be transferred from 
one major watershed to another with so 
much ease, so little expense, and such 
tremendous savings in transportation 
costs and distances, as the one to which 


T refer, the Tennessee-Tombighbee inland, 
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waterway, which will cut the water dis- 
tance from the Gulf at Mobile to our 
atomic bomb plant at Oak Ridge, Tenn., 
by more than 800 miles, and cut the 
transportation costs between these 
points to the irreducible minimum, while 
at the same time reducing the water 
distance between the Gulf at Mobile and 
our new atomic bomb plant at Paducah, 
Ky., by more than 220 miles, and reduc- 
ing the cost of transportation to the 
irreducible minimum. 

The other project is the one connecting 
the Don and the Volga Rivers in Russia, 
the construction of which Russia is 
speeding up with all possible haste, 
probably using machinery and money 
supplied to her through the so-called 
lend-lease program, at the expense of 
the overburdened taxpayers of the 
United States, and we are told that 
$600,000,000 of American Marshall plan 
money is now being spent to build dams 
in Austria. 

Every intelligent human being knows 
that if we keep cn trying to fight every- 
body else’s wars all over the world, the 
time will come when we will be fighting 
a defensive war on our own soil. 

If that time should come—which God 
forbid—no project that has ever been 
proposed since the beginning of time 
would contribute more to our national 
defense than this Tennessee-Tombigbee 
inland waterway, which would provide a 
slack-water route from the Gulf of 
Mexico to our atomic bomb plants, as 
well as to all our other defense plants 
on the Tennessee River, the Ohio River, 
the upper Mississippi, the Missouri, the 
Illinois, and the Great Lakes, 

This project has already been ap- 
proved by act of Congress. It is now 
the law of the land; and more than half 
of the route between the Gulf and the 
Tennessee River is already finished, or 
will be when the Demopolis Dam, which 
is now under construction, is completed. 
We are merely asking for an appropria- 
tion of five or ten million dollars to speed 
up this construction, but certain railroad 
lobbyists are turning heaven and earth 
to defeat it. They do not want cheap 
transportation from the Gulf to the 
Great Lakes and all points on the 
streams I have just mentioned, nor do 
they want to get rid of that criminal, 
unjust one-way freight rate hy which 
the people of every State in the South 
and West are being robbed and plun- 
dered in a manner that no honest man 
can justify. 

Recently the people in a small town in 
one of the States punished by this one- 
way freight rate, prepared to build a 
small factory. They learned to their 
surprise that the one-way freight rate 
would penalize them $550,000 a year. 
Remember that would happen in every 
State in the South and West, including 
Minnesota, Wisconsin, Iowa, Missouri, 
Arkansas, Louisiana, Texas, Oklahoma, 
Kansas, Nebraska, South Dakota, North 
Dakota, Montana, Wyoming, Colorado, 
New Mexico, Arizona, Utah, Nevada, 
California, Oregon, Idaho, Washington, 
Kentucky, West Virginia, Virginia, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, 
Florida, Tennessee, Alabama, and Mis- 
sissippi—or 33 out of the 48 States in this 
Union. 
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How in the world the Members of this 
House, and the Senators from those 
States, constituting more than two- 
thirds of that august body, can oppose 
the development of this project, and 
therefore shut the door of hope in the 
faces of their own people and cripple our 
national defense program, is more than 
I can understand. But, in addition to 
giving a semblance of justice to those 
States now penalized by this vicious dis- 
crimination, let’s see what other States 
would benefit. It will provide what 
will amount to a slack-water route from 
the Gulf of Mexico to all points on the 
Ohio River, such as Paducah, Ky.; Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio; Wheeling, W. Va., and 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

It will provide what will amount to a 
slack-water route from the Gulf to all 
points on the upper Mississippi to La- 
Crosse, Wis., and Minneapolis and St. 
Paul in Minnesota. 

It will provide what will amount to a 
slack-water route from the Gulf to all 
points on the Illinois River, to all points 
on the Missouri River, as far up as navi- 
gation has been provided, and to all 
points on the Great Lakes, from Duluth, 
Minn., to Oswego, N. Y. 

I hear the argument made on the floor 
that the St. Lawrence seaway, if con- 
structed, would be frozen up 4 or 5 
months during the year. This Tennes- 
see-Tombigbee inland waterway would 
not be frozen up at all, but will be open 
the year round. 

The Aluminum Co. of America tells 
us that they are getting 95 percent of 
their bauxite from South America. 
Their plants are located on the Great 
Lakes and along the streams served by 
this project. 

Our high-grade iron ore deposit in the 
Mesabi Range is being rapidly depleted. 
The greatest high-grade iron ore deposit 
on earth has been discovered in Vene- 
zuela, and the steel companies in Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.; Cincinnati, Ohio, and other 
points in that area, where the bulk of 
our steel products are manufactured, 
have already purchased interests in 
those iron ore deposits in Venezuela. 
This project will be worth more to the 
States of Pennsylvania, Ohio, Illinois, 
Michigan, and Indiana in providing a 
cheap slack water route for the importa- 
tion of this raw material than any other 
project of its kind that has ever been 
constructed. At the same time, it will 
save the swift current of the Mississippi 
for downstream traffic, by which those 
industries can ship their finished prod- 
ucts to market, and use the same barges 
to bring back these raw materials 
through this slack-water route. 

This project will mean more to the 
State of Illinois than any other project 
of its kind that has ever been proposed, 
for the simple reason that it will furnish 
a slack-water route to all points along 
the Ohio River, and along the Mississippi 
River, as well as along the Illinois River 
and into the Great Lakes. 

It will be worth more to the State of 
Indiana than any other project of its 
kind ever proposed, for the simple reason 
that it will not only provide a slack- 
water route into the Great Lakes, but it 
would provide a slack-water route along 
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the Ohio River, which borders the State 
of Indiana for hundreds of miles. 

It will be worth more to the State of 
Ohio than any other project of its kind 
ever proposed, for the simple reason that 
it will supply a slack-water route along 
the Ohio River, which borders that State 
for something like 400 miles, and at the 
same time provide a slack-water route 
into the Great Lakes—while saving the 
swift current of the Mississippi for down- 
stream traffic, by which to ship out their 
finished products. 

It will be worth more to the State of 
West Virginia, which has literally been 
bottled up for almost a hundred years, by 
providing a cheap, slack-water route 
from the Gulf of Mexico to the principal 
cities of that State, while, as I said, sav- 
ing the swift current of the Mississippi 
for their downstream traffic. 

It will mean more to the State of Mich- 
igan than any other project of its kind 
ever proposed, including the St. Law- 
rence, for the simple reason that it will 
provide a slack-water route from the 
Gulf of Mexico into Lake Michigan, and 
to all points on the Great Lakes, and at 
the same time save the swift current of 
the Mississippi for the downstream 
traffic. 

It will provide a slack-water route from 
the Gulf of Mexico to all points on the 
Missouri and the Arkansas Rivers, as far 
up as these streams are made navigable, 
and as I said, would wipe out the one- 
way freight rate by which the people 
along these streams are unmercifully 
punished at the present time. 

If war should come to our shores, as it 
surely will if we keep trying to fight 
everybody else’s wars throughout the 
world, this project might prove to be the 
savior of the Nation in providing this 
cheap, slack-water route for the speedy 
transportation to and from our defense 
plants, to which I have referred, as well 
as to our plants along those other 
streams, and along the Great Lakes. 

The opposition has trumped up every 
false and flimsy excuse imaginable for 
opposing this appropriation. They have 
told you, and are spreading the false 
propaganda now, that it will cost untold 
hundreds of millions of dollars, when the 
truth is that it will not cost as much as 
Congress voted to give Communist Nehru 
of India just a few days ago. 

It will not cost as much as the Con- 
gress voted to give Communist Tito, of 
Yugoslavia, who murdered our aviators 
and buried them without notifying the 
United States, and who murdered Mi- 
hailovich, the man who protected our 
boys in the recent World War. 

It will not cost anything like as much 
as this country is spending to develop the 
connection between the Don and the 
Volga in Russia, through the lend-lease 
program. 

The best Army engineers this country 
has ever known estimated that it would 
cost, all told, $136,000,000. Some say 
that today, owing to the increase in 
prices, it will probably cost $180,000,000, 
which would not amount to one-half of 
1 percent of the money Congress voted to 
give to foreign countries, under the so- 
called Marshall plan—some of whom are 
now our bittor enemies. 
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If this project were in some foreign 
country, the chances are that it would 
have been constructed long ago at our 
expense. 

The opposition has tried to tell you 
that this project is impossible, and quote 
the statement of Army engineers made 
40 years ago, or long before the Pickwick 
Dam was constructed. The Army engi- 
neers pointed out years ago that in 
order to go over the slight sand ridge 
between the Tombigbee and the Ten- 
nessee, it would be necessary to have lifts 
going both ways, and that there was no 
water supply at the summit. But, in 
1938, the Pickwick Dam on the Tennes- 
see was constructed, just below the 
mouth of Yellow Creek, where this proj- 
ect connects with the Tennessee River, 
which raised the water level about 50 
feet at the mouth of Yellow Creek. The 
Army engineers made a new survey and 
came back enthusiastically advocating 
the construction of this project, saying 
that they could now cut through that 
slight sand ridge that separates the two 
streams, put the summit of the project 
in the Tennessee River, and have all the 
water they will need for all time to come. 

As a matter of fact, that slight sand 
ridge between Yellow Creek, which flows 
in the Tennessee River, and Mackies 
Creek, the chief tributary to the Tombig- 
bee, is only about 5 miles wide, as any- 
one can see by examining the map. It is 
true that those streams would have to 
be widened and deepened, and locks and 
dams constructed at appropriate places; 
but all this would cost a mere bagatelle 
compared with the value of this great 
project from a standpoint of our national 
defense, as well as from a standpoint of 
developing our internal transportation 
system. 

For Congress to deny these funds at 
this time would simply be imitating 
Nero’s fiddling while Rome burned. 

This project is vitally necessary. It 
is just as sure to be constructed as the 
night follows the day; and the sooner it 
is constructed, the better it will be for 
our national defense, and the greater 
benefits it will bring to the people in 
those areas bordering on the Great 
Lakes, and along the streams to which 
I have referred. 

At this point, I am inserting a letter 
I wrote to President Truman a few days 
ago, on this subject, together with some 
tables showing the savings which this 
project would provide. 

The matter referred to follows: 

JUNE 4, 1951. 
PRESIDENT Harry S. Truman, 
The White House, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear MR. PRESIDENT: Pardon me for writing 
you this hasty letter, which is really an ap- 
peal for help. 

We need your assistance in securing funds 
to speed up the construction of the missing 
link in our defense program, as well as in 


our internal waterway transportation sys- 
tem. 

While our boys are dying by the tens of 
thousands on foreign battlefields, Russia is 
speeding up, with all possible haste, the 
construction of the connection between the 
Don and tke Volga Rivers, which will give 
her the same advantage in cheap, quick, 
slack-water transportation which the Ten- 
nessee-Tombigbee inland waterway will pro- 
vide for the people of the United States. 


We don't know what is ahead of us; but 
we do know that we need to facilitate, in 
every possible way, the transportation of 
those vital materials to our atomic bomb 
plants, our steel mills, our aluminum plants, 
and other defense projects, which this de- 
velopment will supply, as well as the trans- 
portation ^t the finished products, 

We cannot afford to wait. 

This project, and the one in Russia, are 
the only ones on earth where the traffic can 
be transferred from one major watershed to 
another with so much ease, so little expense, 
and such tremendous savings in transporta- 
tion costs and distances. 

We are in a grave emergency: This proj- 
ect is vitally necessary to our national de- 
fense, and is becoming more so every day. 

We are asking you to have the Bureau 
of the Budget send up a recommendation 
for these furds at once, so that we can get 
them provided in the pending bill. We are 
waging a terrific battle, and a word from 
you, through the Bureau of the Budget, will 
insure vhe victory. 

In 1946, with your help, we secured the 
authorization for the construction of this 
project to connect the Tennessee River with 
the Gulf of Mexico, by way of the Tombigbee. 
With the completion of the Demopolis Dam, 
which is now under construction, this route 
will be about two-thirds completed. But 
we need these funds to speed up the con- 
struction of the rest of it, which, as I said, 
constitutes the missing link, not only in 
our defense program, but in our internal 
water transportation system as well. 

It will cut the water distance from the 
Gulf at Mobile to our atomic bomb plant at 
Oak Ridge by more than 800 miles, and to 
our new atomic bomb plant at Paducah, 
Ky., by more than 300 miles. It wil! cut the 
cost of transportation between those points 
to the irreducible minimum, and provide 
what will amount to a slack-water route 
from the Gulf to the Great Lakes and to all 
points on the Tennessee, the upper Missis- 
sippi, the Missouri, the Illinois, and the Ohio 
all the way up to Pittsburgh, Pa. This 
will facilitate the transportation to our de- 
fense plants of those materials necessary 
for their operation, and also the transpor- 
tation back of the finished products. 

It will cut the water distance from Bir- 
mingham, Ala., where much of our steel and 
other vital materials are produced, to the 
Tennessee River and to all points on that 
river up to our atomic bomb plant at Oak 
Ridge by 1,258 miles, and to our atomic 
bomb plant at Paducah by 1,043 miles. 

All water traffic to and from Birmingham 
has to go through Demopolis. This project 
will cut the water distance from Demopolis 
to the Tennessee from 1,518 miles to 260 
miles, and cut the cost of transportation 
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from $3.08 a ton down to 34 cents a ton— 
a reduction of approximately 90 percent. 

The Aluminum Co. of America, whose 
plants this project would supply, is now 
getting 95 percent of her bauxite from 
South America. This project will provide 
a cheap, short, slack-water route for the 
speedy transportation of this and other raw 
materials to the processing plants that are 
manufacturing materials for our airplanes 
and other equipment which are vitally 
necessary to our war efforts. 

The steel mills in Pittsburgh, and other 
points along the Ohio, the upper Mississippi, 
the Missouri, and the Great Lakes, are go- 
ing to have to get a large portion of their 
high-grade iron ore from Venezuela, in which 
they have already purchased interests. 
This project will provide a slack-water route 
for the bringing in of this material, and save 
the swift current of the Mississippi for tak- 
ing out the finished prodct. 

Pardon this long letter, Mr. President, but 
this issue so vitally affects the welfare and 
the safety of this Nation that I feel more 
than justified in appealing to you, in the 
name of a large number of Members who 
are vitally interested in this development, to 
have the Bureau of the Budget send up a 
recommendation for this appropriation 
at once. 

From a transportation standpoint alone 
it will directly benefit something like two- 
thirds or three-fourths of the States in pro- 
viding cheap transportation, and, as I said, 
will benefit the entire Nation from the 
standpoint of national defense. 

While our boys are giving up their lives 
for their country, we should not hesitate to 
take every step possible to provide every 
facility necessary to aid them in their 
struggles, and to protect our country in case 
the worst comes to the worst and we have to 
defend our own soil, as you were quoted as 
suggesting in a recent statement. 

Thanking you in advance for your prompt 
attention to this matter, I remain 

Sincerely yours, 
J. E. RANKIN. 


Mr. Speaker, at this point I am in- 
serting three tables showing the savings 
which this project would provide. I 
hope every Member will examine them 
carefully and realize just what this proj- 
ect will mean to our national defense, 
as well as to our internal transportation 
system. 

MULTIPLE PROJECT BENEFITS 


Here is a table showing the cost per 
ton and the savings per ton this project 
will provide on the fuel bill alone, for 
upstream traffic: 


Comparison of costs per ton of upstream traffic 


Cost via 

Cost via Average 

From— To— Mississippi — savings 

per ton per ton ton 
New Orleans, La Cairo. 82.02 81.32 $0. 70 
Paduea 2.10 1.26 M 
2.42 99 1.43 
Wonne, An 1 ae ee 2.39 95 1.44 
| -seee as 2.47 80 1.58 
2.79 62 217 
Port Birmingham, Ala FF 2. 96 95 2.01 
aducah 3. 04 89 2.15 
Tennessee 3.36 62 2.74 
Demopolis, Ala Cairo. 2, 88 -67 2.01 
Paducah 2.76 01 2,15 
Tennessee- 3. 08 34 2.74 
Columbus, Miss Cairo 2.83 +51 2.32 
T KK 2. 91 45 2.46 
ennessee-Tombigbee junction. 3.23 .17 3.08 
Aberdeen, Miss i 2. 88 «46 2.42 
2. 96 40 2.56 
3, 28 13 3.15 
Amory, Miss 2.91 44 2.47 
2.90 3 2.61 
3.31 ll 3. 20 
Fulton, Miss — Ca 2. 93 41 2. 52 
3.01 35 2. 66 
3. 33 - 08 3. 25 
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Here is a table showing the cost and 
the savings on a barge load or tow of 
3,500 tons. 


I might say here, that except on the 
traffic from the larger cities such as Pitts- 
burgh, Chicago, and Detroit, a majority 
of the traffic, at least until recently, was 
handled by these 3,500-ton tows. 


Showing cost per tow of barges carrying 3,500 tons, and showing savings via Tennessee- 
Tombigbee 


From— 


New Orleans, La 


Mobile, Ala Cai 


Port Birmingham, Ala Cai 


Demopolis, Ala =| © 175 


Cost via peoa via 
Mississippi | Tombigbee 
per tow of per tow of 
3:500 tons 3,500 tons 3, 


Average 
savings 
per tow of 
500 tons 


$7, 070 
7, 350 


Columbus, Miss „ Cairo. -... 
Sn, 8, 470 
Aberdeen, Miss EES 9 Say 
“Amory, Miss. GGG E Ae DRE 645 
. 
a| us 
A 3 1085 
Tennessee. Fömiblabes 280 11, 375 
— nn —ä—ä—— —— 


Here is another table which the Army 
engineers have worked out showing the 
cost per tow of barges carrying 14.000 
tons, and also the savings which these 
barges would provide. 


As I pointed out, these larger barges 
are being used more and more as time 
goes on. 


Showing cost per tow of barges carrying 14, 000 tons and showing the savings via the 
Tennessee-Tombighbce 


— —ũ 


New Orleans, La 


Mobile, Ala 


Port Birmingham, Ala 


u 


Paduca 
Ne DETT 


Demopolis, Ala C 


Paducah. 


As I pointed out before, there is not 
another project on earth, with the prob- 
able exception of the one connecting the 
Don and Volga Rivers in Russia, which 
is now being constructed—probably at 
our expense—where the traffic can be 
transferred from one major watershed 
to another with so much ease, so little 
expense, and such tremendous savings 
in transportation costs and distances. 

This project is vitally necessary to our 
national defense and should be con- 
structed with all possible haste. 


‘Tonnessee-'Tombigbee junction. 


Cost via 


Cost via 5 Average 
Mississippi —— savings per 
per tow of per tow of tow of 
14,000 tons | 14,000 tons | 14,000 tons 
. $28, 280 $18, 480 „ 
29, 400 17, 640 11, 760 
33, 880 13, 20, 
33, 460 13, 300 20, 160 
8 580 12, 460 22, 120 
tion 39, 060 8, 680 K 
41, 440 13, 300 28, 140 
N 42, 560 12, 460 1 
47, 040 8, 680 38, 360 
37, 620 9, 380 23, 140 
38, 640 8, 540 30,1 
43, 120 4.7 38. 
39, 620 7, 140 32, 480 
40, 740 6, 300 34, 440 
45, 220 2, 380 42, 840 
40, 320 6, 440 33, 880 
41, 440 5, 000 35, 840 
45, 920 1,820 44, 100 
40, 740 6, 160 34, 580 
41, 860 5, 320 36, 540 
46, 340 1, 540 800 
41,020 5, 740 35, 280 
2, 140 4, 900 37, 240 
tion 46, 620 1, 120 5, 500 


Address of Dr. Y. C. Yang, Ambassador- 
Designate, at Tampa Chamber of Com- 
merce, Tampa, Fla. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH R. FARRINGTON 


DELEGATE FROM HAWAIL 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 11, 1951 


Mr. FARRINGTON. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave granted to extend my re- 
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marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing address of Dr. Y. C. Yang, Am- 
bassador-Designate, at Greater Tampa 
Chamber of Commerce banquet, Tampa, 
Fla., May 18, 1951: 


Mr. Chairman, distinguished guests, ladies, 
and gentlemen, I count it a very high 
privilege, on my arrival in the United States 
as Ambassador-Designate of my country, the 
Republic of Korea, to respond to your most 
kind invitation today. 

This beautiful city, a bustling seaport, is 
not unlike my birthplace in Korea, the city 
of Pusan, now serving as the great port of 
entry for the brave forces of your country 
and those of other countries of the United 
Nations, and from whence they go to join 
my own countrymen in our common battle- 
front against aggressive communism. 

I have only recently been in Korea and 
could tell you of the stark misery of mil- 
lions of my people, but I would rather use 
the words of another—your own gallant 
Gen. Matthew B. Ridgway, Supreme Allied 
Far East Commander. He speaks with dual 
authority—first as one long at the battlefront 
and now as the supreme authority of the 
entire area, 

Many of you, I feel, have read his moving 
words. But I do believe they bear repeating. 

In a letter to his church, made public 
earlier this week, General Ridgway had this 
to say and I quote: 

“Would God the American people might 
see a full length movie of current events 
here in their true setting. It would, I think, 
make crystal clear the issues for which their 
sons fight and are content to fight. 

“Yet America seems not to know. 

“Hundreds of thousands of poor people, 
the old, infirm, infants, and the sick, fleeing 
night and day across country, over the ice 
of frozen streams, no shelter at night but 
that gained by huddling together and from 
such of their belongings as are on their 
backs or ox or small two-wheeled carts— 
driven to all this by one seemingly over- 
powering fear, the fear of government by 
Communists, 

“Is not the issue truly whether some day 
our women, our babies, our sick and our aged 
are to be driven forth by Asiatic masters, 
or now while yet there’s time, this America 
and our allies may extinguish all petty 
issues and united with all, they have to 
destroy the greatest peril we have ever 
known?” 

That is the end of the quotation of Gen- 
eral Ridgway's letter to his church—a letter 
not only to his church but the people of 
all other churches in this country; indeed, 
a letter to every American. 

May I now, in my own words, both say and 
pray that God forbid that any free nation 
anywhere on earth should ever have to suffer 
the agony of bloodshed and savagery that 
has been the lot of the Korean people since 
that quiet, peaceful Sunday morning of last 
June when the Communist monster un- 
leashed his armed might and fury against 
our peaceful democratic Government and 
people. 

Now we Koreans may well have succumbed 
at the first blow and, like many of the exist- 
ing satellite states, accepted communism. 

But, under the inspired leadership of our 
President, Dr. Syngman Rhee, and because 
he so truly reflected the spirit of the Korean 
people, we chose to resist. 

Resist we have up to now. Resist we shall 
to the end, for we know what communism 
means. Better death on the battlefleld than 
the kind of death communism visits upon 
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its victims. Better by far the death of free- 
men, fighting for freedom and human de- 
cency, than the slow death of serfdom and 
degradation. 

I doubt if there is any place on the face 
of the globe that has experienced the death 
and destruction of the past 11 months in 
Korea. Our cities are heaps of rubble, our 
towns are demolished, our villages are in 
flames, even our lonely and isolated farm- 
houses have gone down in ruins in this 
welter of horrible war. 

Is it worth the price we are being made 
to pay? 

It is, and all our dead and your dead shall 
not have died in vain if we destroy in Korea 
the Communist’s lust of conquest, if we stop 
him dead in his tracks and beat him into 
surrender. It is, if our efforts are crowned 
by a united, a free, and an independent 
Korea from our ancient northern boundaries 
to the waters at the southern tip of our 
peninsular country. 

It is not, however, if, after all this fright- 
ful bloodshed, we immolate. upon the altar 
of expediency the high principles which 
brought the free world to the assistance of 
Korea. 

With the same deep sincerity which causes 
me to pray God to spare the American peo- 
ple—as General Ridgway so devoutly points 
cut—I also pray God to give my own people, 
the Korean nation, their entire country back 
and to insure them the right to live decently 
and democratically in a peaceful world. 

This is a great and solemn occasion. 
Gathered here, on this Armed Forces Day, are 
representatives of many of the United Na- 
tions engaged in our common effort against 
the common enemy of all mankind—Com- 
munist aggression. Evident here is the in- 
spiration that fills one when viewing the 
actual and potential military might of the 
American Government. Immediately one ar- 
rives in America, one cannot but be con- 
scious of the determination of this country— 
truly the arsenal of democracy—to go all out 
to arm itself and the free world for the 
struggle confronting it globally as well as for 
the struggle which is actually raging in my 
devastated homeland, Korea, today. 

I have the deepest conviction that by 
winning the Korean war, we shall insure 
peace for the rest of the world. For it was 
in Korea that the forces of evil and dark- 
ness—communism—dared to break the peace 
of the world. 

They had, as I’m sure all of you know, 
made every effort short of war to destroy 
the Republic of Korea for here was a bastion 
of democracy. Our government was flourish- 
ing. Our people had gone peacefully to the 
polls to select their own government. There 
were opposing candidates. The majority 
won, but the rights of the minority were 
given the same protection they are afforded 
in all civilized states. The Communists, 
first by propaganda; then by infiltration, 
then by attempted revolts and continuously 
by their campaign to destroy the character 
of President Rhee, tried everything short of 
war to destroy my government and to ready 
our people for enslavement. Failing in all 
of their diabolical designs, they resorted to 
the only thing left—an overwhelming mili- 
tary onslaught. 

But to their amazement and alarm, the 
free world struck back. The United Nations 
came to our assistance and the Reds were 
driven back. They turned to the vast reser- 
voir of Chinese manpower, but here again 
the free world showed its courage and its 
strength. This new threat has been met and 
met successfully up to now. We have halted 
the Communist timetable of world conquest. 
Let us stop it forever so that peace and jus- 
tice may endure in the world. 


A Plea for a Sound Foreign Policy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT P. MORANO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 28, 1951 


Mr. MORANO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orD, I include the following address made 
by Col. Hugh A. Murrill, of Greenwich, 
Conn., delivered at the Military Order 
of World Wars Armed Services Day din- 
ner at Greenwich: 


The hearings before the Armed Services- 
Foreign Relations Committees of the Senate 
have made it disturbingly clear: (a) That 
the United States has been projected into a 
position of international leadership, for 
which we are neither prepared nor organized; 
(b) that we have lacked a global long-range 
American foreign policy; (c) that there has 
been inadequate coordination and integra- 
tion between military policy and foreign 
policy. 

The global character of the conflict with 
the Soviet emphasizes the need of a long- 
range American foreign policy, which will 
not always give our enemies the initiative, 
and one which we can carry forward in 
unity and calm determination—not in hys- 
teria and confusion. 

The methods and processes of a Democracy 
always tend to give the enemy the initiative. 

American foreign policy has seldom been 
understood, either by our own people or the 
rest of the world, because it has taken the 
form of emergency piecemeal action to meet 
the crisis of the moment. 

In the present crisis it has been a matter 
of day-to-day, month-to-month improvisa- 
tion, subject to the difficulties of partisan 
politics. 

There has been no clear, over-all, long- 
Tange plan. 

If we are to rise to the responsibilities 
that our great power in the world has 
brought to us: (1) We must put our foreign 
policy on the highest plane of national in- 
terest; there must be no such thing as a 
Truman policy, an Acheson policy, a Demo- 
cratic policy, or a Republican policy, we 
must have only an American policy; (2) our 
best minds must be put to work to set up a 
long-range plan defining the vital interests 
of the United States, our objectives, and 
what we must do for their advancement and 
defense; this plan must be resolved in our 
National Security Council; (3) our people 
must be constantly informed, with a view 
to keeping them united in support of our 
policy. 

Difficulties: As a people, we are still rela- 
tively insular and nationally complacent, 
but with little real knowledge of world 
geography and economics affecting our des- 
tiny. (Otherwise we would not have made 
the mistakes at Yalta which so greatly 
strengthened the Soviet position in both 
Europe and Asia.) 

A feeling of national insecurity is new 
to us. 

We have lived with no hostile army on 
our borders—no enemy bomber bases an 
hour away. 

We have had little experience in sparring 
inconclusively with threatening forces over 
a long period of time. 

Because of our background, because of 
conflicting interests and groups 
within our democratic system, even with a 
more able leadership than we now have, the 
United States will find it difficult to pursue 
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its world program with the same decision 
and purposefulness as Red Russia. 

Vital interests and objectives: In shaping 
our foreign policy we must recognize that 
America, with 6 percent of the people, and 
6 percent of the land of the world, has over 
50 percent of the wealth of the world. We 
appear to much of the world as a fabulously 
rich and prosperous Nation living in luxury, 
while a greater part of the world lives in 

verty. 

It would be a mistake, therefore, to regard 
Russian communism and aggression as the 
only danger to our way of life. We are ina 
worldwide revolution of the “have-nots” 
against the “haves.” 

Our long-range plan must take into ac- 
count the means of helping the economic 
progress of many peoples whose continued 
poverty would make them easy victim of 
communism or dictatorship. 

The Soviets fights for communism on four 
highly organized fronts—the political, eco- 
nomic, psychological, and military. We must 
organize our fight for democracy, freedom, 
and stability on the same four fronts. 

The major and immediate objectives of 
our foreign policy must be: (1) To end the 
Korean war successfully; (2) to outma- 
neuver the Russians in the vital Middle East; 
(8) to strengthen the defense of Western 
Europe, and speed the rearming of our al- 
lies; (4) to solidify our allied strength in 
the eastern Mediterranean; (5) to protect 
Japan, Formosa, the Philippines, and our 
island outposts in the Pacific from Russian 
aggression or infiltration; (6) to safeguard 
our interests in the Caribbean area and in 
South America by promoting economic and 
social progress. 

Korea: The Russian Eurasian land mass 
has two major fronts. To make the Asian 
flank secure, Russia wants to dominate 
Japan. 

By a tragic error at Yalta, the Kurile Is- 
lands reaching to Japan on the north, and 
the southern half of Sakhalin were ceded to 
Russia. So were rights to Dairen and Port 
Arthur, which fave Russia a year-round 
naval base. 

Control of Korea would complete the en- 
circlement of Japan and insure Russian 
strategic domination of the 80,000,000 peo- 
ple of Japan. 

I do not believe that the Russian purpose 
in launching the North Korean attack was 
to bog us down in Asia. I do not think they 
expected the United States to intervene 
at all. 

How could they, when on January 12, 1950, 
Mr. Acheson proclaimed that Korea and For- 
mosa were both among the areas for whose 
military protection the United States had no 
responsibility. 

If the Communists do in fact seek to bog 
us down in Asia, our present policy assures 
them that they can do so with minimum 
effort and risk. 

The Chinese need not keep up a major 
offensive. Threatening action by larger 
forces safe across the Yalu and the con- 
tinuous guerrilla action of light forces will 
contain our forces there indefinitely. 

After periodic battles the Chinese are free 
to retire, rearm, and threaten again. 

We must eventually take stronger action 
or lose. If we lose Korea we lose Japan and 
Formosa and ultimately the Philippines, 
along with complete loss of face in all of 
Asia. 

We got into World War I and World War II 
because our early weakness encouraged the 
enemy to more and more aggression. 

If we lead the men in the Kremlin to be- 
lieve that they can safely exploit our weak- 
ness, they too may go too far and bring on 
the war we are trying to avoid. 

The Middle East: The largest known oil 
reserves in the world are in the Middle East, 
over 40 percent of the world’s total reserves. 
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The oil is closer to the surface and easier 
to get at. The wells produce an average of 
5,000 barrels per day, compared to a 12- 
barrel avzzage in the United States. 

Russia and her satellites have only about 
6 percent of the world’s oil reserves. Eu- 
rope, outside of Russia and Rumania, has 
virtually no oil. 

Europe, with a daily requirement of ap- 
proximately 1,750,000 barrels of oil, gets most 
of it from the Middle East. 

Russia wants the oil of the Middle East 
badly; Europe must have it, and finally, the 
United States must look to the Middle East 
for a substantial portion of its future oil. 
Our economy is geared to heavy oil use, and 
demand is increasing. It is estimated that 
by 1955 our requirements will be 7,000,000 
barrels daily, and our domestic production 
only 3,500,000. 

The United Statse has a 45-percent inter- 
est in the Middle East oil and it is obvious 
that we will need it to increase our supply 
from sources outside of the United States. 

Russia has two objectives in the Middle 
East: (1) By playing on the nationalistic 
spirit of the Middle Eastern people to cre- 
ate unrest and to stop the supply of oil to 
Europe, which would impose a severe strain 
on our own sources; (2) by political infil- 
tration, she seeks to obtain oil for her own 
use, particularly from Iran, which would be 
easiest to get out. 

Iran: A country of one-fifth the area of 
the United States, with a population of 15,- 
000,000. 

Iran has oil reserves of over 12,000,000,000 
barrels, and produces 700,000 barrels per 
day. 

Thirty-five percent of Europe’s oil—and 90 
percent of all of England’s oil—comes from 
Iran. The great British refinery at Aba- 
dan, owned by the Anglo-Iranian Oil Co., 
is the largest in the world. 

Iranian oil is moved by tank steamer from 
the head of the Persian Gulf. Iran, border- 
ing on the Caspian Sea, is the area most de- 
sirable to Russia. The oil, however, is pri- 
marily in the Persian Gulf area. No oil has 
yet been discovered north of the Elburz 
Mountains bordering the Caspian Sea. There 
is no physical way at the present time for 
Russia to move the oil to the Caspian shore, 
even if, after nationalization of the oil, a 
Communist coup d’état should take over all 
of Iran. 

The United States would have to share 
our limfted supply with our allies in Europe 
if Iran were lost. 

Arabia: One-third the size of the United 
States, with a population of 7,000,000, mostly 
tribal in character. 

Oil reserves are over 9,000,000,000 barrels, 
and daily production of over 550,000 barrels, 
subject to rapid increase. 

A $225,000,000 Aramco pipeline from the 
Persian Gulf area to the Mediterranean at 
Lebanon is the largest American construc- 
tion project on foreign soil, The pipeline is 
approximately 1,050 miles in length. It 
released 65 oil tankers from the 7,000-mile 
turn-around from the head of the Persian 
Gulf through Suez to the Mediterranean, 
This is an Arabian-American Oil Co. oper- 
ation. 

Other large areas covered by American 
concessions are yet to be developed. Not en- 
tirely by coincidence, one of the great air- 
ports of the East is at Dhahran. 

Arabia is lacking in food and water, and 
large-scale military operations would be 
difficult. 

Kuwait: Only 2,000 square miles, and with 
100,000 people, at the head of the Persian 
Gulf between Iraq and Arabia. 

Has reserves of 11,000,000,000 barrels, and 
produces 350,000 barrels per day. This is a 
joint Anglo-Iranian and American opera- 
tion. 

Bahrein and Qatar: The Bahrein Islands 
in the Persian Gulf, and the Qatar Penin- 


sula, have reserves of approximately 1,500,- 
000,000 barrels, with a daily production of 
about 75,000 barrels. 

The refinery at Bahrein is the fourth larg- 
est outside of the United States, and is con- 
nected with the Arabian mainland by sub- 
marine pipeline. This also is an American 
operation. 

Iraq: Less than one-fourth the size of 
Iran, with 4,500,000 population. Has the rich 
Mosul-Kirkut fields, with reserves of over 
8,000,000,000 barrels, jointly owned by Amer- 
icans, British, French, and Dutch. 

Daily production has been reduced to 
about 135,000 barrels, as the Moslem people 
will not let the oil go through the pipelines 
to Haifa in Israel. 

Thus you can see that the stakes in the 
Middle East are of tremendous importance 
to the United States, 

If our people understand these facts about 
the Middle East, our policy with respect to 
that area will have greater support. 

Western Europe: We have fought two wars 
to keep the Continent of Europe from being 
dominated by a single power. 

If Europe, with its 200,000,000 people, 
the coal and steel of the Ruhr and the Saar, 
and its great shipbuilding facilities, should 
fall to Russian aggression, they could then 
concentrate on a navy and: force which 
would give them the physical means of 
breaking our control of the sea lanes and 
of the air. 

If you visualize the potentialities of at- 
tack by guided missiles, from the Continent, 
from air and sea, you must concede that 
England would quickly fall and the Com- 
munists would have a stepping-stone ap- 
proach to the shores of America itself. To 
avoid this grave danger, our defense for 
America must begin on the Continent of 
Europe. 

Russian aggression in Europe was halted 
by the deterrent force of the A-bomb and 
our stategic Air Force. In time, however, 
Russia will greatly improve the defense of 
their key points from atomic attack. We 
cannot count on the A-bomb remaining as 
a deterrent force forever, and for this reason 
General Eisenhower has been given the mis- 
sion of welding together additional means of 
defense. I believe he will succeed. 

It has become customary for many of our 
political leaders, columnists, and commen- 
tators to view everything Russian through 
magnifying glasses of timidity. They never 
look at Russian weaknesses. 

The Eurasian land mass, open to retalia- 
tory action all around its vast periphery, has 
its own very great problems of defense, and 
a defense which is not yet ready to withstand 
resolute retaliation. 

The eastern Mediterranean, long regarded 
as a vital link in the lifeline of the British 
Empire, now takes on vital importance to 
the United States as (1) a seaway to the 
Middle East and to the shores of our allies, 
Turkey and Greece; (2) an area of vital 
bases, both air and sea; (3) access to the 
southern flank of Europe; (4) a closed gate- 
way from the Black Sea for Red Russia. 

Some of our most successful postwar work 
has been done in Greece and Turkey, and in 
those countries there exists a resolute spirit 
to resist Communist infiltration or aggres- 
sion. 

Turkey is one of the most important land 
areas in the world for retaliatory action 
against Russia. 

Japan, Formosa, the Philippines, and the 
Pacific: Japan, with its 80,000,000 people 
now barred from the mainland of Asia, has 
few raw materials or resources, other than 
a tremendous ability to work. 

If Japan should fall to Russia, the 80,- 
000,000 people would be put to work for 
communism, 

Coal and iron exists in ample quantities 
on the mainland. Great shipbuilding fa- 
cilities are available in Japan, which would 
be put to work for Russia. 
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The loss of Japan would not only make 
safe the Russian flank in Asia, but would 
provide them with a tremendous and capable 
workshop to be turned against us. 

Our own operutions in the Pacific made 
clear that no island, large or small, can be 
defended successfully if the enemy has ade- 
quate land and sea power to isolate and 
attack it. 

If Japan should fall, Okinawa and Formosa 
would inevitably fall. The Philippines and 
all of our ‘sland outposts in the Pacific would 
quickly become vulnerable. 

The Caribbean and South America: On 
our own doorstep, after 150 years of inde- 
pendence, the countries of Latin America and 
the vital Caribbean area remain one of the 
most unstable areas of the earth, and a 
fruitful area for Communist infiltration. 
There is great poverty, illiteracy, frequent 
oppression, and political violence. 

Our policy must provide for waging the 
peace in these areas, on both the economic 
and political fronts. We must help these 
people develop their resources, improve their 
standard of living, and promote stability 
and peace, in order to seal them off from 
Communist penetration. 

You see, therefore, the global effort which 
we must make in formulating our American 
policy along economic, political, and psycho- 
logical lines. 

Since 1938, our State Department has in- 
creased its personnel from some 4,700 to 
approximately 24,000 and yet a strong and 
courageous foreign policy, combined with 
sound domestic policies, has yet to be for- 
mulated. à 

No President, no Secretary of State, no 
party in this country can get unity merely 
by asking for it. They must give the people 
a program and a type of leadership that will 
win and hold their respect and support. 

Military policy: In this air atomic age mili- 
tary policy must be more closely integrated 
with foreign policy than in the past. 

Conscious of only infrequent threats to 
our national safety, we have given little con- 
sideration to the relation of military strength 
to national policy. Our normal pattern has 
been to let military strength run down in 
peacetime, to fail to see the impending dan- 
ger in time, and to prepare too little and 
too late. In spite of allies to screen us from 
the initial attack in two wars, we have paid 
heavily in lives and in money for inadequate 
preparation. 

Our top-level military intelligence and 
many foreign analysist all agree that we must 
expect a long period of tension with Russia, 
We do not know what the Soviet timetable 
is, but we do know that Russia seeks the 
opportunity to exploit weakness; we know 
that they cannot be deterred by conciliation 
or reason; they can be restrained only by 
powerful retaliatory force. 

In our present danger our first necessity 
is to increase quickly our active military 
forces and to provide the necessary equip- 
ment for those forces and our allies, In the 
face of our increasing strength and that of 
our allies, war is by no means certain. 

The Russian world-wide threat, however, 
does not promise to disappear. If the Soviet 
has a long-range plan, we must also have a 
long-range plan to counter it. 

America has never had a long-range mili- 
tary policy. Now, when we are confronted 
with a long period of danger, we must have 
a policy that will insure our security, but 
which will not destroy from within what 
we are trying to protect from without. 

Our problem is to find the means of main- 
taining our strength through the period of 
tension at a cost which we can afford. 

For the fiscal year 1952, Mr. Truman has 
requested a military budget of $61,000,000,- 
000. This means a total national budget 
of $85,000,000,000 to $90,000,000,000. 

To continue such a program would be to 
play the Russian game. They might well 
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bleed us white and set up internal pres- 
sures and strains which would produce the 
economic and political collapse which they 
seek. 

Universal military service: I believe that 
you will all agree that the Draft Act was 
never designed for a long period of peace. 
Does not your experience also tell you— 

(a) That in modern war the trained have 
a better chance to survive than the un- 
trained? 

(b) That the technique of modern war 
requires a longer period of training than in 
previous wars? 

(c) That in this atomic air age, there will 
not be time for complete training after war 
begins? 

(d) That in the event of a war with Rus- 
sia, all of our young men will be called into 
service? 

(e) That the only way to avoid maintain- 
ing a greater active force than we can afford 
throughout an extended period of danger, 
is to have a very efficient, well equipped, 
smaller force, plus trained reserves? 

If we can establish a system of universal 
military service which will put into train- 
ing 800,000 young men per year as part of 
their basic education, is this not the best 
way of building up our reserve strength, and 
for fitting our young men to serve best, if 
and when needed? 

I believe that the time has come to estab- 
lish a national program to develop in all 
young men both the spirit and the ability 
for national service. 

One of the great hopes for the future of 
democracy is that of bringing into national 
affairs more of our most able young men 
I believe that the contemplated program of 
universal military service will lay the foun- 
dations for this, as well as provide the means 
of quickly expanding our military strength, 
if this should become necessary. I believe 
that the training of 800,000 young men per 
year could quickly begin to put a foundation 
of strength and enduring quality under our 
whole global program. 

For there are two ways that we can lose 
an extended cold war: (1) By drawing back 
in the hope of escaping the difficulties, and 
leaving the field to a more determined foe; 
(2) by forgetting that American strength is 
not merely a matter of money, machines, 
and weapons, but also one of people, who 
must be welded together in unity. 

We have the moral and physical power to 
stop Russia, but we must be prepared to 
use it in the face of aggression. 

In the years ahead of us when America 
must play so great a part in the interna- 
tional field, we must seek out leaders at all 
levels of our American system, who will rise 
above partisan politics and act as Americans, 

We can maintain peace and freedom for 
the free world only by a leadership of vision 
and courage. 


Billy Graham 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. LEONARD ALLEN 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 11, 1951 


Mr. ALLEN of Louisiana. Mr. Speak- 
er, Billy Graham, although only 32 years 
of age, is known all over the Nation for 
his great spiritual zeal and for the tre- 
mendous success which he has already 
attained in revival campaigns in many 
large cities. I doubt that any other 
evangelist has ever had the great crowds 


which Billy Graham has. Wherever he 
goes, the people come by the thousands 
to hear him. I do not think there is any 
other explanation than that God is mar- 
velously using this fine young man. 

Recently Graham held a revival in 
Shreveport, La. During that revival the 
Shreveport Journal of that city carried 
an editorial which is rather unusual, but 
indicative of the way in which Billy 
Graham stirs the hearts of the people. 
The editorial writer of this paper shows 
very clearly that he has a fine apprecia- 
tion of the spiritual life and achieve- 
ments of Billy Graham. The editorial is 
as follows: 


ATTEND THE REVIVAL EARLY 


The hearts of the faithful have been 
stirred, the eyes of skeptics have been 
opened, ears of doubt have heard and stub- 
born souls have been moved by the influ- 
ence of the great religious revival now under 
way in Shreveport. Although a week has not 
passed since the Greater Shreveport-Bossier 
City Evangelistic Crusade began, the results 
so far have been amazing. 

Hundreds have made the most important 
decisions of their lives, and thousands may 
yet do so. 

There is something convincing about the 
effects of the preaching of the youthful 
evangelist, Billy Graham, that moves men to 
repentance. The entire atmosphere of 
Shreveport is charged with a devotional 
upsurge that cannot be explained away as 
the result of simple, natural causes. Even 
skeptics should admit that things are occur- 
ring that transcend the realm of human 
magic. 

One writer has described the Billy Graham 
revival as an event that cannot be explained 
except as evidence of the wonderful power of 
God. “It would be hard,” he states, “to ex- 
plain otherwise the honest countenances and 
sincere tears of so many,” Thousands have 
witnessed the hundreds marching to the 
altar and there can be little doubt that the 
feelings are of genuine religious fervor, a 
demonstration of the great soul hunger that 
is among so many, Honest countenances do 
not lie nor can penitent tears deceive. 

God is at work at the Billy Graham re- 
vival. 

But the force behind the great revival is 
not the power of one man, nor several. It 
can only be explained as an outpouring of 
God’s mercy and saving grace that comes in 
response, not only to a universal need, but 
thousands of prayers that have been said 
and are being said here. 

As a preacher, Billy Graham has no sen- 
sational doctrines. His beliefs and his ser- 
mons are simple philosophies of the Bible, 
the call to repentance, the mercy of God, 
the saving grace of Jesus Christ, 

As a philosopher Evangelist Graham sees 
in religion the world’s only salvation from 
its trouble. He is an exponent for making 
the Sermon on the Mount the charter of 
nations and an international policy. Would 
to God that this could be a reality. 

Each night thousands are hearing Mr. 
Graham at the municipal auditorium and 
many who come late cannot find seats. This 
indicates the importance of being early. 
Services are held each evening at 7:30 with 
the exception of Sunday afternoons when 
th- services will move to the Fair Grounds 
Stadium. 

As the stadium has a capacity of more 
than 30,000 it is hoped that everyone who 
wants to hear this great evangelist will be 
on hand early for Sunday’s services, which 
begin at 3 p. m. with a previous radio broad- 
cast starting at 2:30. 

Go early and fill the stadium and hear the 
gospel message. 
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Address of Dr. Y. C. Yang, Ambassador- 
Designate, at MacDill Air Force Base, 
Fla. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH R. FARRINGTON 


DELEGATE FROM HAWAII 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 11, 1951 


Mr. FARRINGTON. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave granted to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing address of Dr. Y. C. Yang, Am- 
bassador-Designate, at MacDill Air Force 
Base, Fla., May 19, 1951: 


I am deeply moved by my visit here to- 
day, and I appreciate, more than I can tell 
you, this opportunity to speak to you. 

When the Communists, with overwhelm- 
ing manpower, artillery fire, tanks, and air 
support, launched their sneak attack upon 
the Republic of Korea last June, our own 
poorly equipped army—with the arms of 
only a constabulary, no tanks and no air 
power—was forced to fall back. 

Fall back we did, but we continued to fight 
for we knew that death on the field of battle 
was preferable to life under communism, 

We looked to the skies and we prayed. 

And the miracle happened. 

We heard the roar of powerful motors, and 
high above us we saw the silver ships of the 
skies, the first of the Americans to respond, 
the American Air Force. 

It is hardly possible for me to tell how 
your coming erased our despair. You were 
truly the harbingers of new hope for the 
Korean people—hope which continued to 
grow when your ground forces and those 
of others of the United Nations followed 
shortly thereafter. 

We owe you a debt of gratitude which it 
is now my high privilege, as Korean Am- 
bassador-Designate to the United States, to 
say—as all of my countrymen have said and 
shall continue to say—thank you from the 
bottom of our hearts. 

It is inspiring for me on this wonderful 
occasion—Armed Forces Day—to express also 
my deep appreciation to your commanding 
officer, Colonel Byerly, and to tell him and all 
of you the feelings that surge through me as 
I stand here, honored to be a guest of the 
MacDill Air Force Base. 

We all know that a large part of Amer- 
ican air strength during World War II was 
supplied by the many bomb crews that 
were trained right here at MacDill. It is 
gratifying to note that MacDill has con- 
tinued in this vital work of training and 
maintaining one of the world’s most im- 
portant defenses against aggression, I re- 
fer to your Strategic Air Command. 

Your unparalleled climate and fine fiying 
facilities help make MacDill Air Force Base 
one of the really great military aircraft bases 
of the world. 

Your famous Three Hundred and Seventh 
Bomb Wing's B-29's, have established a re- 
markable record in defending my home- 
land, Korea, against the Red uggression. 

The rapid deployment of the Three Hun- 
dred and Seventh from Florida to the battle- 
front in the early days of the Korean con- 
flict will long be remembered as one of the 
miracles of military air logistics. 

I wish at this point to pay tribute to the 
memory of Maj. Leslie MacDill, one of the 
pioneers of military aviation, who paid the 
supreme price, his life, to advance American 
mastery of the air and in whose honor this 
great field is named. 1 wish also, reverently, 
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to pay tribute to those brave and daring 
American pilots and air crews who, from 
every branch of your armed services, have 
given their lives in combat and in perilous 
missions so that the lights of freedom might 
not be extinguished forever in Korea. 

I am told that to this base come men 
direct from the flaming skies of Korea and 
that from here leave others to replace them 
in the deadly warfare the Communist ag- 
gressors have forced upon us. It is a signal 
privilege for me to have met some of these 
men in person and I shall long treasure the 
memories of my visit here. 

All sane men hoped, at the close of World 
War II, that the world might look forward to 
a period of peace, that the wounds of con- 
flict might be healed, that justice and de- 
cency would become the way of life. 

But the enemy of the free world decreed 
otherwise. He it was who drew the sword of 
aggression and plunged my country into a 
blood-bath such as no other place in the 
world has had to suffer. 

He it is who must be beaten in Korea for 
unless he is, there will be no safety nor se- 
curity anywhere in the free world. I pray 
God that victory soon will come to us. 


St. Lawrence Seaway 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CLARENCE E. KILBURN 


_ OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 11, 1951 


Mr. KILBURN. Mr. Speaker, about 
the best magazine in the United States 
is the Saturday Evening Post, and I in- 
clude herewith an editorial on the St. 
Lawrence seaway which I hope the Mem- 
bers will read. I think it is about as 
good an article on the seaway as has 
been printed coming from such a re- 
sponsible source: 

ST. LAWRENCE SEAWAY NEEDED AS SAFE ROUTE 
FOR IRON ORE 

The St. Lawrence seaway project has been 
talked about for 30 years. It was again urged 
during the New Deal period, and seemed like 
a typical boondoggle. In 1932 the United 
States signed a waterway treaty with Canada 
which laid the groundwork for the seaway. 
The Senate never ratified the treaty, because 
the project didn’t seem urgent. Now the 
picture has changed and Congress has been 
looking into the idea all over again. 

The principal argument for the project is 
that it will provide a continuous route for 
oceangoing freighters from the Atlantic 
Ocean to Duluth and other Great Lakes cities. 
Another argument has been that power could 
be produced under public authority sup- 
posedly more cheaply than by private com- 
panies. True, the flow of the St. Lawrence 
Rapids would produce about 4,000,000 horse- 
power of electricity. But the power side of 
the project is now secondary. Bigger things 
are at stake. 

The country’s supply of high-grade iron ore 
is running out. Most of it is located in the 
Mesabi Range, in the Lake Superior area. It 
is close to the coal fields. Iron ore plus coal 
makes steel. The nearness of iron ore to coal 
is one factor which gives us an edge over 
Russia. ‘ 

The Mesabi Range will be played out in a 
few years. No one knows just how quickly, 
but soon. The nearest large iron-ore deposits 
equal to Mesabi in quality are located in 


Labrador. As things stand now, the ore 
would have to be shipped by sea from Labra- 
dor to an east-coast port, such as Boston or 
New York, and then by rail to the Pittsburgh 
area for smelting. Secretary of Commerce 
Charles Sawyer told the House Public Works 
Committee that the seaway is “needed as 
soon as possible, simply because only by 
means of the seaway could we, if war should 
come, safeguard an adequate supply of iron 
ore.” Enemy submarines could play havoc 
with iron-ore freighters coming down the 
Atlantic coast or up from Venezuela. 

Canadian Transport Minister Lionel Chevy- 
rier said a few months ago that his Govern- 
ment might go ahead and develop the sea- 
way along an all-Canadian route, should the 
United States be unable to make up its mind 
on the project. If this happened, United 
States shippers would have to pay tolls to the 
Canadian Government for the use of seaway 
facilities. 

It all adds up to this: the thing needs do- 
ing as a defense measure. But let’s get into 
it with our eyes wide open. 


Food Is America’s Best Peace Weapon 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL W. YORTY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 11, 1951 


Mr. YORTY. Mr. Speaker, I should 
like to call attention of the Members of 
the House to the following interesting 
editorial comments ky Mr. Manchester 
Boddy, the very able editor and pub- 
lisher of the Los Angeles Daily News, of 
June 1, 1951: 

Foop Is AMERICA’S BEST PEACE WEAPON 

Reports from Korea say that thousands of 
the Chinese Red soldiers being taken into 
U.N. prisoner-of-war compounds are literally 
on the verge of death through starvation. 

American tourists who eat like pigs in the 
luxury places in Rome, Paris, and Madrid 
come home with cynical contempt for reports 
that tell of widespread hunger in Europe. 

This is too bad because the ultimate de- 
fense of Europe rests with the millions of 
people in Europe who are hungry today 
and will have even less food on their tables 
during the days to come. 

The threat of famine in India has been 
brought to light only because our Congress 
had to be told the truth before it would 
make a deal for the shipment of grain to 
starving India. But the story is just begin- 
ning. It will grow more and more tragic in 
the days to come. 

In Great Britain the people have been on 
strict food rationing for so many years that 
the practice of doing without meat, eggs, and 
butter has become a way of life. 

In the United States, where food is still 
plentiful, the high cost of food has become 
the Nation’s most irritating problem for the 
largest number of people. 

More than ever I believe that food is the 
most precious thing on earth and should be 
used as the very foundation of our foreign 
policy—and our drive for world peace. 

WAR BRINGS FOOD SHORTAGE 

Because our national security is threatened 
we have been forced to spend billions of 
dollars for the machinery of war. As gravely 
essential as this is, we must not forget that it 
has been made unavoidable because there is 
and has been a world-wide shortage of food, 
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clothing, and shelter brought about in the 
first place py aestructive warfare. 

If we are to achieve lasting peace in the 
world, defense against want is as essential 
as defense against high explosives and 
marching soldiers. 

If we can justify using American men and 
War machines to kill human beings in far 
Korea on the grounds that our national se- 
curity is threatened, then certainly we can 
justify the use of food, clothing, and shelter 
in an effort to keep our friends in Asia and 
Europe alive and peaceful on the same 
theory. 

There are two parts to a program for the 
use of food, clothing, and shelter as weapons 
of peace. 

The foundation for both parts, obviously, 
is more production here on the home front, 
We have vast areas of land that is unpro- 
ductive today because it lacks water—or 
proper drainage—or fertilization—or scien- 
tific treatment of one kind or another. Per- 
haps the biggest waste of all occurs on land 
that is highly productive but isn’t properly 
used because the producer, for many reasons, 
cannot sell his products. 

If the Government went about the business 
of securing food, clothing, and shelter in an 
emergency defense program as it now goes 
about securing airplanes, tanks, cannons, 
jeeps, and battleships, the problems of pro- 
duction on the home front would quickly be 
solved. 

The first part of the program would be the 
use of this production in the areas of the 
world where stark, awful want is causing 
the threat of war that endangers our national 
security, 

WANT IS DEVASTATING FORCE 


When we dicovered that Greece was about 
to be taken over by the Communist im- 
perialists of Red Russia, we went into action. 
When we found that the Greeks needed guns 
we didn’t say: “That is their worry. If they 
can’t find ways and means to build cannon 
and tanks and make gunpowder, let them 
worry about it.“ No. We used our produc- 
tion to help them out. We did the same in 
Turkey and in Europe. 

We should adopt the same policy with our 
increased production of food, clothing, and 
shelter. Want is just as devastating a 
force—and potentially jurt as dangerous to 
peace—as comm 

To illustrate my point: If the worst comes 
to the worst and British subjects are killed 
in Iran and valuable oil refineries are de- 
stroyed, Britain would send her crack army 
parachutists to the rescue. Under similar 
circumstances the United States or any other 
sovereign nation would do the same. 

But suppose it had been brought out sev- 
eral years ago that the Persian people needed 
hospitals, food, clothing, and a few other 
elemental necessities. Would that want 
have been recognized as being as dangerous 
to peace as communistic chaos and inva- 
sion—would Britain and the United States 
have rushed in the weapons of peace? 

The second part of our program should be 
directed toward using our facilities toward 
helping the want areas—where the threat of 
war now exists—produce for themselves. 

Perhaps we wouldn't get any immediate 
profit from this. But how much profit do we 
get from killing 200,000 or 300,000 Koreans? 
How much profit did we get from blasting 
Japan? 

We did these things for national defense 
and for peace. 

Well, let's charge up our use of the weapons 
of peace to the same worthy causes. The 
only difference is that the weapons of war 
bring more destruction and want and there- 
fore more war, whereas the weapons of peace 
(food, clothing, and shelter) bring produc- 
tion and create the necessary atmosphere for 
real lasting peace in the world. 
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Representative Wint Smith: Fighter for 
America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
0 


HON. PAUL W. SHAFER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 21, 1951 


Mr. SHAFER. Mr. Speaker, I have 
had occasion in the past to pay tribute 
to terse, factual, human-interest articles 
written by one of the most popular mem- 
bers of the Press Gallery, Jack Williams, 
Washington correspondent of the Kan- 
sas City Star. He is at his best in the 
feature stories which he writes from 
time to time on public figures, particu- 
larly Members of Congress. 

Some time ago Jack Williams wrote a 
column on my good friend, the Honor- 
able Wint SMITH, now serving his third 
term from the Seventh District of Kan- 
sas. This article has come to my atten- 
tion somewhat belatedly. It details, in 
the best Jack Williams’ style, the career 
of this genial, able, and courageous 
Member, including his unusual combat 
record in two world wars. 

Because of the interest Iam sure it will 
have for WIr SmitH’s many friends, in 
and out of Congress, I include it in per- 
mission to extend my remarks. 

The article follows: 

WINT SMITH or KANSAS, A FIGHTER FOR ECON- 
OMY — REPRESENTATIVE FROM MANKATO 
CALLED AN ISOLATIONIST BY FAIR DEALERS, 
Has DISTINGUISHED RECORD In Two Wars— 
AN OPPONENT OF WELFARE STATE, He Says 
“A COMMUNIST Is SIMPLY A SOCIALIST TRY- 
ING To GET THERE IN A HURRY” 

(By Jack Williams) 

WasHInGTON, June 24.—Leaning on the 
brass railing in the rear of the House of 
Representatives is a tall man, a scowl on his 
stern face. 

In front of the Speaker's dias, in a sunken 
area known as the well, a Congressman from 
the Democratic side is warning that another 
$3,000,000,000 taxpayer gift to Western Eu- 
rope is needed to prevent world war III. 

The tall man blows a cloud of cigarette 
smoke and stalks out to the cloakroom. He 
returns to vote against the bill. It receives 
a majority vote. Being in the minority is 
nothing new for him. 

Probably only one other man in Congress, 
Senator Ropert A. Tart, of Ohio, has been 
called more names by the Fair Dealers and 
the labor union leaders than the tall man. 
No Congressman votes “no” as many times 
on Fair Deal proposals. 

He is Representative WINT SMITH, of Man- 
kato, Kans., Republican. Abuse is heaped 
upon him by the Fair Dealers and the union 
chiefs. 

HE KNOWS HOW TO REPLY 

The labels pasted on him do not worry Mr. 
Smirn. He cracks back at taunts of foreign- 
aid advocates with “Truman's international 
WPA.” He calls bureaucrats “sparrows sit- 
ting in eagles’ nests.” 

Strangely, SMITH never replies when he is 
tagged an “isolationist,” the bad word of the 
smear boys. His close friends wonder why. 

SMITH has a war record that would put to 
shame probably any person who ever hurled 
that charge. He bears the scars of three 
wounds received in two World Wars. He was 
a combat soldier in both world conflicts. He 
does not like to talk about his military serv- 


ice, a fact which makes his friends boil when 
some politician, jobholder, or columnist calls 
him an isolationist. 

Smirn looks like a Kansas plainsman who 
had just walked into Congress from a life 
with the stockmen and farmers. He is a 
graduate of the University of Kansas, where 
he majored in history. He has a law degree 
from Yale University. How did he do it? 
His family was not financially able to send 
him. He paid his way through school as a 
cook, 

GREW UP NEAR MANKATO 


SMITH, 56 years old, was born on a farm his 
grandfather homesteaded. It was a place of 
160 acres 5 miles southwest of Mankato. He 
was the eldest of five children and in addi- 
tion to the farm work he had to help his 
mother do the cooking. He finished rural 
school and then Mankato High School. He 
told his friends that some day he would be 
graduated from Harvard, quite an ambition 
for a Kansas farm boy with no money. His 
father then was the courthouse janitor. 

When he finished high school he entered 
the University of Kansas. That was 1915. 
He got a job as cook at Lee’s College Inn, 
He lettered 3 years on the Kansas University 
football squad. He played tackle and guard. 
He was even a better basketball player but 
couldn’t play as he worked as cook from 5 to 
9 o’clock at night. He was paid $7 a week 
and his meals. 

His school work was broken up a couple 
of times and he was not graduated until 
1920. At Lawrence he enlisted as a private 
in the National Guard. He was sent to the 
Mexican border in 1916. 

That was when SmrrH started kicking 
about things. He complained about the 
army food, and he was placed in the kitchen 
to “see what you can do about it.” The 
griping stopped when he took over the 
kitchen job he had learned from his mother. 
He went back to Kansas University in the 
winter of 1916 and resumed his apron and 
his studies. 

War was declared against Germany in 1917. 
The day after the declaration Smirn left 
Lawrence, went to Fort Leavenworth and 
applied for entrance to an officer training 
school. He was accepted, sent to Fort Riley, 
Kans., and 3 months later was commissioned 
a first lieutenant of cavalry. He left Fort 
Riley in August, 1917, for France as a casualty 
officer. He was assigned to the First Infantry 
Division. He was sent to an officer school 
there and because of his size and athletic 
record was picked as instructor in the throw- 
ing of hand grenades. 

In April 1918 he was assigned to the 
Fourth Infantry Division which had just ar- 
rived from the States. He was wounded 
twice, once in a hand-to-hand struggle with 
a German he stumbled upon. Smith seized 
the German's gun with his left hand. The 
German jerked the rifle, made slick by rain, 
and sent a bullet into Smrrn’s left arm as 
the powerful Kansan plunged his bayonet, 
gripped in his right hand, into the German. 

POISONING FROM SHRAPNEL 

He was hospitalized a second time when 
he was hit in the left knee by a piece of 
shrapnel. Blood poisoning almost caused 
him to lose the leg. Captain SMITH served 
6 months in the army of occupation to com- 
plete 2 years of foreign service. Then he 
came back to Kansas University. 

He had enough money saved from his 
Officer pay to give up the cooking job and 
get his diploma, majoring in history at 
Kansas University. 

Some of Smrra’s dislike for the New and 
Fair Deals may stem from the fact that 
many of the political brain trusters have 
been Harvard men. When he came back 
from France he had given up Harvard and 
decided on Yale. 

By the time he reached Yale, Smrrn had 
run out of money. He got a job at $25 a 
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week as cook at the Yale Commons where 
undergraduates eat. He cooked and studied 
straight through, without vacation, until he 
got his law degree. It took 2½ years. 

On his way back to Kansas in 1922 from 
Yale, he visited in Washington for the first 
time. He called at the office of the late 
Representative Ed Little, of the Second 
Kansas district. Little, father of a former 
classmate of SMITH’s at Kansas University, 
insisted that Smrrx go to work in his office. 
Little was chairman of a congressional com- 
mittee working on a codification of Federal 
laws. SMITH at first refused, then agreed to 
stay for 3 months. 

Little liked Surrn and persuaded him to 
go to Kansas City, Kans., live in the Little 
home, and open a law office. Little said he 
would join him later in the law firm there. 
Little died less than 2 years later. SMITH 
continued to practice law in Kansas City, 
Kans., until 1931. 


TO KANSAS HIGHWAY PATROL 


In 1931 he went to Topeka as attorney 
for the State highway commission. When 
the highway patrol was created, it was placed 
under him. Although he was known as 
superintendent of the patrol, he never held 
that title, but directed the patrol as attorney 
for the commission. 

His effective work there was reflected in 
the record of catching and sending 40 
bank robbers to the State prison in Lansing. 
In 1939 SmITH decided to settle down near 
his home town and moved to Salina, Kans., 
to open his law office. 

Then came World War II mobilization in 
1940. SMITH, a lieutenant colonel in the Re- 
serves, went back into the service in the fall 
of 1940 at Camp Robinson, Ark. He organ- 
ized and commanded a tank destroyer bat- 
talion. Its members were mostly Kansas 
boys from the National Guard, a unit of 1,000 
men. 

Immediately after the Jap attack on Pearl 
Harbor, his battalion was ordered to Cali- 
fornia to help protect the west coast. From 
there the unit was sent to Camp Hood, Tex., 
for a 9-month training period. In the fall 
of 1943 the unit, cut to 850 men, was sent to 
England. There it was assigned to the fight- 
ing First Infantry Division. 

It landed on the coast of Normandy be- 
hind the infantry wave on D-day, fought 
through the Battle of the Bulge and wound 
up at war's end near Vienna. The battalion 
lost 100 men killed in action and 350 were 
wounded. SMITH was hit by a piece of shrap- 
nel but refused to go to a hospital. His unit 
captured more than 10,000 Germans and was 
decorated by the Belgian Government for its 
liberation. 

Surr remained on occupation duty in 
Germany until November 1945. The bat- 
talion then was sent back to the States and 
demobilized in Boston. Many of the Kansas 
boys who had accompanied SMITH did not re- 
turn with him. 

“I was in the Army until March 6, 1946, 
due to terminal leave,” he said. “Then I 
decided to run for Congress and here I am.” 

* . * * * 


ON LABOR COMMITTEE 


He is a member of the pro-labor-packed 
House Education and Labor Committee. He 
has opposed the administration’s program for 
Taft-Hartley law repeal and other proposals 
which have tied the controversial commit- 
tee into a knot this session and last. 

SMITH views what he calls the “labor 
bosses” simply as Fair Deal politicians who 
are fooling the contributing members of 
their unions. 

The Kansan comes from a district which 
was built by pioneers and backs his ideals 
of free enterprise. He wouldn't last as long 
as the proverbial snowball in a city district 
where the Fair Deal supporters predominate. 

SmITH also sees no glamour in politicians. 
He says he is going to do what he believes 
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to be right and if the people he represents 
think he is wrong they should vote against 
him. It's the principle that counts, not the 
Office, he says. 

“I fully realize the position I take; that 
it is not good politics in the adopted sense 
to always be sticking your chin out,” he said. 
“I believe it does not make any difference 
what happens to me as an individual but it 
does make a lot of difference what happens 
to our country’s economy. As long as I have 
a voice or a pencil I am going to keep saying, 
Let us keep this country for our children 
and not give it away to Europe.” 

He is amazed at the staggering debt and 
continued deficit spending. He simplifies 
his reasoning like this: 

“Any boy selling his papers knows that 
he has to count his pennies to buy more 
papers.” 

Smuiru is proud of the independence of his 
district and cites the building by public 
subscription of an $80,000 hospital in Man- 
kato last year. He said there was “not a 
dollar of taxpayers’ money in that project, 
for my folks did not ask for Government 
aid.” 

He believes the Government is going into 
socialism by the back door. 


THE COMMUNIST METHOD 


Representative SMITH is not a speech- 
maker. He has his say in his committee 
work. But in his weekly letters, talks with 
friends and his letters to voters he blasts the 
Fair Deal program as do few opponents. 

“The only difference I have been able to 
determine between socialism and commu- 
nism is that a Socialist wants to achieve his 
purpose by stealth, high-sounding titles, and 
crawl in the back door when we are not 
looking,” he said. “A Communist hits you 
over the head with a club and liquidates you 
on the spot. 

“A Communist is simply a Socialist trying 
to get there in a hurry.” i 

He doesn’t believe there is any prosperity 
by Government decrees or security without a 

ob. 

; “I am just an old American. I prefer con- 
stitutional government to always-a-crisis 
government,” he says. 

One of Smirn’s pet targets is Oscar Ewing, 
Administrator of the Federal Security Agen- 
cy. Ewing, a milloinaire, is one of the Fair 
Deal's greatest pleaders for the poor man, 
StH says is ridicule. Ewing is the admin- 
istratlon's promotion man for socialized 
medicine and a program of Federal aid to 
education. SmirH thinks Ewing also would 
take over the schools under a Socialist dic- 
tatorship. 

To Smit, Ewing is simply a rich politician 
seeking to entrench himself by fooling the 
voters and getting their ballots on election 
day. 

“What this country needs is an Andrew 
Jackson to come riding out of the West with 
fire in his soul, with the courage of our pio- 
neer ancestors, whose only platform would 
be to stop spending what you haven't got, go 
to work—not 40 hours a week, either—get 
back to a few fundamentals and hang to the 
highest tree in Washington anyone who men- 


tioned the welfare state or talked about 


hand-outs unearned,” SMITH said. 
THE DEEP-FREEZE EXPERTS 


SmirH contends he is on “firm ground as 
far as my country’s future is concerned.” 

“I prefer this ground to the quicksands 
of political expediency,” he tells his friends. 
“They still talk about the ‘four freedoms’ 
and the brotherhood of man, while a gang of 
deep-freeze experts are stealing some of the 


30 freedoms guaranteed the American peo- . 


ple by our Constitution.” 

He believes that “all this planned economy 
talk is phony with but one goal—to get 
votes.” He calls the CIO the “real gov- 
ernment.” 


‘senatorial interrogators. 


In his office SmirH was toiling over some 
notes to be used in his campaign. One was 
about labor. It read: 

“Recently a well-known labor boss, with 


a halo of patriotism about his head, and in’ 


an arrogant manner said to me: The fron- 
tiers are gone. Individual freedom was for 
the pioneers. You cannot have individual 
freedom in a modern society.’ 

“My reply to him was this. ‘The exsol- 
diers from the foxholes of Europe and the 
steaming jungles of the Pacific dream the 
same kind of dreams our pioneers dreamed. 
Most of those veterans know now that he 
has got to dig in for freedom and he knows 
freedom always entails work and labor. 

“*The question now is freedom in our 
time. He wants and shall have freedom to 
turn the key in his own shop door, go 
home to his family and know that some- 
one during the night is not going to throw 
a rock through his window, that there 
won’t be a picket line marching up and 
down in front of his place asking all to 
boycott. Give us back our freedom and 
there always will be a frontier in America.“ 

Situ claims that “the CIO runs the Gov- 
ernment” and the “labor bosses tell the 
President what to do.” 

The caustic Kansan does not spare his own 
party from bitter criticism. 

He claims that a “me too” policy has cost 
his party every Presidential election since 
1932. 

“But on the off-year elections, when GOP 
congressional candidates ran on anti-New 
Deal or anti-Fair Deal issues, we made gains,” 
he cites to his fellow partisans. ‘In 1936 
we had 80 Members, yet in 1938 we gained 89, 
in 1942 we gained 37, in 1946 we gained 56, 
and a majority in the Congress.’ 

“We won on off-year platforms of clear- 
cut constitutional freedom against the con- 
trols and developments of a socialistic state, 
This seems to indicate that when we aban- 
don our age-old belief in the real American 
way of life and imitate the Fair Deal we 
lose, because in the Presidential elections 
of 1940 we lost 7 Members, in 1944 we lost 
19, and in 1948 we lost 73.” 

SmirH insists that it was “artificial pros- 
perity” which elected President Truman who 
“continued the vote-buying principles of 
Roosevelt.” 

“As a Congressman, I didn’t come back 
here to act as one of the auctioneers in sell- 
ing off the pride, frugality, and basic in- 
tegrity our our pioneer ancestors,” SMITH 
wrote his people back home. 

SirH claims to be one of the “poor boys” 
the “rich politicians” are talking about. 


MacArthur Hearings—New York Times 
Says Tide Is Turning 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL W. YORTY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 11, 1951 


Mr. YORTY. Mr. Speaker, that the 
MacArthur hearings are bringing forth 
facts which the administration’s critics 
are unable to challenge is obvious. Sly 
ex parte insinuations against an official 
are easy to make, but a face-to-face en- 
counter with such an official has proved 
to be quite another matter and a rather 
embarrassing experience for some of the 
Facts and 
truth are putting the MacArthur Sena- 
tors on the defensive, as noted in the 
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New York Times on Sunday, June 10. I 
should like to include in our Recorp an 
excerpt from the Times Weekly News 
Summary, and also a very interesting 
article by the outstanding writer, Mr. 
James Reston: 


BALANCE SHEET 


By last week the administration appeared 
to have got somewhat the better of the dis- 
missal argument. The issue was not much 
mentioned in the hearings. The Republicans 
seemed to be leery of challenging the unani- 
mous position of the Nation’s highest pro- 
fessional soldiers. They seemed sensitive 
to the Democratic charge that in allying 
themselves with the MacArthur policy they 
would become a war party. 

With regard to the issue of far-eastern 
political policy, the arguments were staked 
out last week in testimony by Secretary 
Acheson. He made what most observers re- 
garded as an able defense of the administra- 
tion’s political record in the Far East. 
Other Democrats went over to the offensive 
against the administration’s critics. The 
Republicans appeared to be losing the initia- 
tive which was clearly theirs in the first wave 
of shock over the MacArthur dismissal 
2 months ago, Yesterday General MacArthur 
himself, after weeks of silence in his Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel suite, sought to regain the 
initiative for the opposition by making a 
powerful attack on the administration's far 
eastern political record. 

Nevertheless, the trend of the hearings, 
and the course of events in Korea, seemed 
to be shifting the emphasis in the debate 
from past policy to present policy. With 
peace talk in the air in world capitals, the 
Senator’s questioning centered on possible 
terms of settlement in Korea. 


Issue Now Is Truce IN Korea, Not BOMBS IN 
CHINA—ACHESON TESTIMONY SHIFTS EM- 
PHASIS IN THE MACARTHUR INVESTIGATION 


(By James Reston) 


WASHINGTON, June 9.—The emphasis in 
the MacArthur inquiry has shifted. General 
MacArthur started as the prosecutor and is 
now the defendant. He led off the inquiry 
with an emphasis on carrying the war to 
Manchuria, but the attention here has now 
switched to making peace at the thirty- 
eighth parallel. He was the darling of the 
Republicans when the hearings started, but 
now they are not so sure. 

Senator WILLIAM KNOwWLAND's letter to 
General MacArthur and the general’s sharp 
comments about General Marshall's mission 
to China in response to the Knowland letter 
are just two straws in the prevailing wind. 
But there are at least two others which sug- 
gest that the Republicans are not overjoyed 
by the inquiry they forced. 

Secretary of State Acheson spent over 2 
hours last Monday on the administration’s 
China policy since 1945. He explained the 
historical background of Yalta. He went 
into the relations between the Nationalists 
and the Communists. He laid out the rec- 
ord of the Hurley, Wedemeyer, and Marshall 
missions to China. And he pointed up the 
alternatives before the country during what 
he called certain “moments of decision” dur- 
ing the last 6 years. 

SKILLFUL PRESENTATION 

It was a typical Acheson job: Prepared 
with a trial lawyer's skill, thorough, well 
documented, and remarkably lucid. And 
when he had finished the first questioner 
was Senator ALEXANDER WILEY, Republican, 
of Wisconsin, 

That was a fine statement, said the Sena- 


tor from Wisconsin, but what about the so- 


called Communist sympathizers in the State 


Department? 
The second incident concerns the tactics 
of Senator OWEN BREWSTER, Republican, of 


| 


j 
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Maine. On the same day, he sought a post- 
ponement of the hearings to give Senators 
a chance to study the record. Mr. Acheson, 
he said, was extremely well prepared and 
such was his mental agility that Senators 
ought to have a little more time to look into 
the Secretary’s statements and think up new 
questions. 

From the Republican standpoint the old 

1950 strategy of insinuation was better than 

the current strategy of investigation. Be- 
fore the hearings started, they had a con- 
siderable advantage. The casualties were 
piling up in Korea. Mr. Acheson was a re- 
mote and unpopular figure, nursing his pride 
and grievances in silence at the State De- 
partment, and any Senator who wanted to 
cry treason at him could get the headlines 
any morning of the week. 

This advantage was continued when Gen- 
eral MacArthur was fired with such studied 
clumsiness, and especially when the general 
proved such a dramatic prosecutor in his 
first few days home. 

Since then, however, the Republican ad- 
vantages have not been so noticeable. Gen- 
eral MacArthur has retreated into his sanc- 
tuary of privilege in the Waldorf Towers. 
The hearings have been taken over by a pa- 
rade of administration witnesses, who have 
had all the manpower and special informa- 
tion of the Government behind them. And, 
whereas General MacArthur’s charges in the 
hearings took over the headlines for only a 
few days, Marshall, Bradley, Collins, Van- 
denberg, Sherman, and Acheson have been 
in boxcar type now for weeks. 

All the evidence available indicates that 
the public is not reading the accounts of 
the current investigation on Capitol Hill 
with anything like the interest they showed 
when General MacArthur was on the stand. 
But politicians understand the importance 
of a prolonged series of headlines which the 
public is reading. Therefore there has been 
considerable discussion within the Republi- 
can ranks in the last few days about how 
the play could be regained from the Demo- 
crats. Senator Brewster, of Maine, made 
one effort to swing the advantage back to his 
party by attacking Secretary Acheson earlier 
in the week, and Senator KNOwLANp's letter 
to MacArthur was undoubtedly another at- 
tempt to minimize the effects of recent 
administration testimony. 

There has been a shift of emphasis, too, 
in the subject-matter of these hearings. In 
the first few days all the talk was about car- 
rying the war beyond the Yalu to Man- 
churia. This policy was represcnted as a 
likely way to win the war quickly and put an 
end to the casualties. But the talk now is 
about ending the war somewhere near the 
thirty-eighth parallel, and it is the admin- 
istration that is now beginning to benefit 
from the general desire to put an end to the 
casualty lists. 


MAC ARTHUR POSITION 


“It is difficult,” said General MacArthur 
in Chicago, “to ask men to fight and die 
unless we give them a realistic mission and 
the means to accomplish it. What is our 
policy in Korea? Was it to pacify and unify 
Korea?” he asked. Was it merely to clear the 
invader out of South Korea? Was it to pin 
down the Chinese hordes interminably so 
that they wouldn’t break out in Southeast 
Asia or somewhere else? What were our 
objectives? he demanded. 

These were effective questions, long un- 
answered by the administration, but as Sen- 
ators picked them up and repeated them 
during the hearings, answers began to be 
produced, first vaguely by the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff, and this week much more concretely 
by the Secretary of State. 

Our military objective, he said, was to clear 
the invader from South Korea and establish 
“peace and security in the area.” 

Our political objective was larger than 
this, he added; it was to “establish a free, 


independent, and democratic Korea,” but we 
were not obliged to do this by force of arms. 
This was a long-range objective, he insisted, 
and it was a political objective. This had 
been our objective long before June of 1950 
but we did not send our soldiers into Korea 
to achieve it. We sent them in to repel the 
aggressors, to throw them back of the thirty- 
eighth parallel, and create peace and secu- 
rity in the area, and when we achieved that 
by fighting, he emphasized, we would have 
met our military objectives. 


NO ACCORD ON PAST 


There is obviously no chance of agreement 
between the parties on the past. Neither 
side can concede the correctness of the other 
side’s analysis of what has happened in the 
Far East since the end of the Second World 
War without destroying the whole basis of 
its political argument. There may, however, 
be some chance of agreement, or at least 
acquiescence, on the military and political 
objectives in Korea in the future, 

Thus the administration’s definition of 
peace aims in Korea is now coming into the 
forefront of the investigation, and it is cen- 
tering on the following exchange between 
Senator H. ALEXANDER SMITH, Republican, of 
New Jersey, and Secretary ACHESON: 

“Senator SMITH. I am still a little bit con- 
fused that we are thinking possibly of stop- 
ping where we began. 

“Secretary ACHESON. Senator, if you ac- 
complish what you started out to do, I don't 
think that is synonomous with saying you 
stopped where you began. We started out 
to do two things. One is repel the armed 
attack and the other is to restore peace and 
security in the area. 

“Now if we do those two things, we have 
done what we started out to do, and I should 
think that is success. 

This thesis, rather than the issue of 
whether the United States should undertake 
the bombardment of the Communist bases 
in Manchuria, is now becoming the central 
point of debate. 

No substantial group of Republicans is pre- 
pared to reject it out of hand or to adopt 
the MacArthur thesis as it now stands. If 
the general is called back to Capitol Hill, 
he may extend or amend what he has to say, 
but in his original appearances he disclaimed 
knowledge or responsibility for so many as- 
pects of what he admitted was a global prob- 
lem that he left a large number of targets 
for the Joint Chiefs. 

For example, he said he had no informa- 
tion on the treaty between Communist China 
and Russia; on the cost of supporting For- 
mosa; on the extent of the Soviet threat to 
Europe; on the Soviet atom-bomb produc- 
tion, or our own production; and he refused 
comment on our ability to defend Western 
Europe, on the North Atlantic Treaty Organ- 
ization, and on the state of our armed 
services. 

CHIEFS COMMAND RESPECT 


Moreover, Marshall, Bradley, Collins, and 
Vandenberg still have enough respect within 
Republican ranks to cause considerable hesi- 
tation about challenging the themes of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, who in the last analysis 
did not back MacArthur as he implied they 
would, but supported the administration and 
approved his dismissal. 

There are two other reasons why the Re- 
publicans do not like the present trend of 
the hearings. First, the administration it- 
self is beginning to play a little rough, and 
second, the Republicans don’t want to get 


. maneuvered into the position of opposing an 


administration policy of a cease-fire some- 
where short of the Yalu River. 

In the last week the State Department, 
with the collaboration of Senator Brren Mc- 
Manon, Democrat, of Connecticut, and one 
or two others on the MacArthur committee, 
has been putting into the record what the 


administration's critics said about far-east- 
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ern policy right after the war, and demon- 
strating how many of them supported some 
of the things they now condemn the admin- 
istration for supporting—specifically the at- 
tempt to get the Chinese Communists and 
the Nationalists into a coalition government, 

The administration has gone to work, too, 
on the so-called China lobby, which has 
been opposing the administration’s far-east- 
ern policy, and the President's endorsement 
yesterday of an investigation of that lobby 
is not altogether to the Republicans’ liking. 

Finally, while Senators Tarr, KNOWLAND, 
and one or two others have implied that end- 
ing the war at the thirty-eighth parallel in 
accordance with the military objectives out- 
lined by Mr. Acheson would amount to a 
sell-out, the rank and file of the Republican 
congressional representation is not likely to 
want to argue in a political year that a cease- 
fire at the thirty-eighth parallel should be 
rejected and the war carried on until Korea 
is unified, pacified, and democratized by 
force. 

This does not mean that anybody on either 
side in these hearings is very happy with the 
prospect of a limited settlement in Korea, 
but politically, if a specific and honorable 
offer from Peiping were made, which for the 
moment seems unlikely, both sides would 
probably be willing to listen. 

In short, the longer the hearings have 
gone on the more ground the administration 
has regained. It may not be back to where 
it was before MacArthur was fired, but it 
now has the Republicans talking about how 
to end the investigation, rather than how to 
carry it on. 


Saidie Orr Dunbar, Symbol of Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER D. ANGELL 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 11, 1951 


Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, Iam glad 
to report that the State of Oregon has 
many outstanding citizens who have ren- 
dered heroic service to our State and 
Nation not only during war emergencies 
but during the long pull in peacetime 
activities. One of these citizens is Saidie 
Orr Dunbar who has been foremost in 
the ranks of leaders in our State as well 
as the Nation in great achievement re- 
dounding to the benefit of all of our 
people. 

I include as a part of these remarks 
an editorial which appeared in the Port- 
land (Oreg.) Journal in its issue of May 
12, 1951, calling attention to the fine 
service rendered by Mrs. Dunbar: 


Samt ORR DUNBAR, SYMBOL or SERVICE 


Saidie Orr Dunbar is one of those rare per- 
sons who has accepted and given leadership 
for so long in Oregon that she has come 
to be accepted as a symbol of social service 
in the State. 

One doesn’t think of a symbol as resign- 
ing or retiring or changing jobs. And thus 
there is a certain sense of shocked surprise 
in the announcement that Saidie Orr Dun- 
bar is resigning from her position as execu- 
tive of the Oregon Tuberculosis and Health 
Association. 

Mrs. Dunbar has been a leader in the fight 
against tuberculosis since 1914. She was 
the first secretary of the tuberculosis asso- 
ciation. She was the leader in the fight 
for the tuberculosis hospital in Sam Jackson 
park. 
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As a clubwoman she won one of the high- 
est honors—presidency of the General Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs. Linfield College 
in 1937 awarded her an honorary degree of 
doctor of humane letters. She was the first 
woman to be granted an honorary degree 


in the college’s history. In 1950 Gov. Doug-, 


las McKay designated a special day as Saidie 
Orr Dunbar Health Day. 

Leadership in health and social welfare 
problems was expected from Saidie Orr Dun- 
bar—just as we expect snow on the top of 
Mount Hood. 

That active leadership will be missed. But 
she laid a firm foundation for others who 
will carry on the good work to which her life 
is devoted. 


The Drafting of Farm Labor 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. H. CARL ANDERSEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 11, 1951 


Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. 
Speaker, during the last year a great 
number of instances of what appears to 

e ill-advised drafting of the farm la- 
or in my district have been brought to 
my attention and I want the Members 
of the House to consider this situation 
‘as the critical shortage of help can have 
no other result than curtailed produc- 
tion. The National Selective Service 
Stay has been derelict in not provid- 
less stringent regulations for defer- 
ment of farm workers. Most of our 
county selective service boards have no 
set pattern by which to be guided. 
It do not need to tell you, Mr. Speaker, 
that agriculture is the basic industry of 
our Nation or that when agriculture’s 
production is curtailed the whole coun- 
try suffers. We are told that Mexican 
labor will be imported to assist us 
through this season, but as far as I am 
concerned there is no substitute for the 
man who has grown up on the land in- 
volved and who has a personal interest 
in securing the greatest possible produc- 
tion therefrom. We must have experi- 
enced help to insure the most effective 
use of the huge investment our farm- 
ers have in modern machinery. An in- 
experienced man is an expensive propo- 
sition and with a short-crop season such 
as we have we cannot afford to have our 
equipment out of commission because of 
the lack of help familiar with its opera- 
tion. The local draft boards claim they 
are not in position to defer boys needed 
for farm work. General Hershey says 
that deferments are up to the local draft 
boards. Just what are the facts. 

It seems to me that it is the height of 
foolishness to expect maximum produc- 
tion after stripping our farms of the 
labor we need to accomplish it. Will we 
wake up, as we did during World War II 
and find that our dairy herds are de- 
pleted and that we neglected to give the 
production of food its rightful place as 
an essential defense industry? It would 
be much wiser to recognize the facts now 
and make certain that a policy of leav- 
ing one able-bodied man on each family- 
size farm is followed. 


In a recent letter to me, Mr. George 
Peterson, of Ivanhoe, Minn., stated: 

If the present draft plan is continued, we 
face disaster on the farm. There is no sub- 
stitute for the farm boy on our farms. We 
cannot use Mexican labor any more than you 
could in your office. 


I am in full agreement with him. 

Mr. Speaker, we hear the cry “special 
privilege” whenever we bring this sub- 
ject to the floor of the House but I want 
to tell you about five farmers who reside 
in my home county. All five of them are 
from 50 to 60 years of age and have lost 
the capable help which they depended 
on. The first case I shall cite is a farmer 
working 240 acres of land. He has one 
son to help him. That boy has been 
drafted and the farmer is left with a boy 
of 13 to assist him through this season. 
The second case involves a farmer work- 
ing 280 acres. His only son has been 
drafted. The third farmer works 240 
acres and 3 years ago had a serious oper- 
ation for a tumor of the brain and can- 
not do this work alone. Yet he has been 
left in the same situation. His son, the 
only help he had, has been drafted. The 
fourth farmer works 320 acres. He had 
two sons helping with his work and they 
drafted both of them. The fifth farmer 
works 700 acres of land. They drafted 
the only son he has that could help him 
and left him with one boy, 15, a victim 
of polio; another boy, 14, and one, 12. 

Every segment of our population 
should serve our country in time of need. 
That goes without saying, Mr. Speaker. 
Certainly no farmer in America would 
shirk that responsibility. The farmers 
of America do not want special treat- 
ment. All that they ask—and all that 
I ask in their behalf—is that at least one 
able-bodied man be left on every farm. 
This is not a matter of special privilege. 
This is in the national interest for with- 
out food our country cannot win in this 
or any other emergency that may arise. 
The imported labor they want us to take 
is not of the caliber that will insure the 
highest production possible and whether 
or not the Selective Service System in 
Washington is aware of it there is a de- 
cided shortage of farm labor from any 
other source. An intelligent program 
must be worked out, Mr. Speaker, if agri- 
culture, the basic industry of our Nation, 
is going to be able to do its part and 
produce the food and fiber our country 
needs in this emergency. 


The Los Angeles Story on Rent Decontrol 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. GORDON L. MCDONOUGH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 7, 1951 


Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, rent 
control is one of the most controversial 
questions in the Nation today, and 
charges and countercharges are hurled 
from every side declaring that complete 
disaster will follow its abolishment or its 
continuation. Time is running out on 
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the present term for which control was 
established, and the Congress must make 
the ultimate decision as to whether rent 
control shall be extended or allowed to 
expire, whether property shall again be 
controlled by its lawful owners, or 
whether Government shall dictate the 
terms of ownership. 

It is of vital importance to the people 
of this Nation that the Congress decide 
this issue for the best interest of all the 
people. To do this the record must be 
examined and all the facts must be ap- 
praised. 

During the current hearings before the 
House Banking and Currency Commit- 
tee, of which I am a member, the facts 
are being gathered from witnesses who 
have come to Washington from all parts 
of the Nation. 

Of particular interest has been the 
testimony from the Los Angeles met- 
ropolitan area where decontrol has 
been in effect for some time. Los An- 
geles, as the third largest city in the 
United States, can be considered a rep- 
resentative of the great metropolitan 
areas. It is an industrial city with vast 
defense production and all the problems 
of housing defense workers. And the re- 
ports from Los Angeles are vitally im- 
portant in the study of the effects of rent 
decontrol, and in determining whether 
rent control shall be abolished. 

For this reason I call your attention to 
the following statement by Patrick J. 
O’Donovan, assistant secretary-treasurer 
of the California State Apartment Con- 
ference, before the House Banking and 
Currency Committee which is an excel- 
lent summary of the present rental sit- 
uation in the Los Angeles area and the 
effects of decontrol: 

STATEMENT oF PATRICK J. O'DONOVAN, ASSIST- 
ANT SECRETARY-TREASURER OF CALIFORNIA 
STATE APARTMENT CONFERENCE, ON H. R. 
3871, BEFORE THE COMMITTEE ON BANKING 
AND CURRENCY, OF THE UNITED STATES HOUSE 
5 WEDNESDAY, JUNE 6, 
1 
Mr. Chairman and members of the Bank- 

ing and Currency Committee, my name is 

Patrick J. O'Donovan. I am assistant secre- 

tary-treasurer of the California State Apart- 

ment Conference and secretary-manager of 
the Apartment Association of Los Angeles 

County, Inc. I appreciate the courtesy you 

have extended in permitting our group to 

be heard by your committee. We oppose the 
adoption of H. R. 3871, the Defense Produc- 
tion Act. Particularly do we oppose title 

IV-A of the act. We maintain that there is 

no need for Federal rent control. It should 

have been abolished at the time all other 
ecntrols were allowed to lapse—shortly after 

World War II. 

Federal rent control drove many thou- 
sands of rental units out of the rental mar- 
ket. It caused tremendous hardships not 
only on the property owners of this Nation, 
but on the tenants as well. Reccgnizing 
this fact, the Congress, in 1949, adopted leg- 
islation which permitted local communities 
and States to rid themselves of Federal rent 
control. Many States and hundreds of com- 
munities took advantage of the local-option 
provisions and decontrolled rents, In the 
State of California, nearly every large com- 
munity, with the exception of Oakland and 
San Francisco, decontrolled. Such cities as 
San Diego, Long Beach, Pasadena, Glendale, 
Burbank, Santa Monica, Bakersfield, Fresno, 
Sacramento, Ventura, and Santa Barbara all 
took this action. Not one of these cities has 
suffered becasue of rent decontrol. 
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Some of the cities whose names I have just 
read, have military installations within their 
corporate boundaries, Long Beach and San 
Diego are two such cities. Other communi- 
ties have large numbers of military personnel 
in adjoining military camps. Los Angeles 
has Fort MacArthur nearby, Ventura has 
Port Hueneme, a Sea-Bee base as well as 
Point Mugu, a naval rocket testing station, 
both within a few miles of the city. March 
Field is a short distance from Riverside, 
Calif., yet there is no hue or cry for rents to 
be recontrolled in that area. The same is 
true of the other areas I mentioned. No 
discussion of rent decontrol would be com- 
plete without talking about Los Angeles, 
Calif. 

Before the decontrol of rents in Los An- 
geles, on December 20, 1950, the proponents 
of rent control made many preposterous 
claims such as “mass evictions,” “chaos,” 
“300 percent rent increases,” “gouging,” etc. 
It has been over 3 months since the rent lid 
was lifted here, and not one of these claims 
has come to pass. 

Has there been gouging and 300 percent 
rent increases? Definitely not. A survey 
taken January 15, 1951, by allied groups in 
the rental field divulged the following 
information: 


Number of units surveyed__-... 9, 462 
Number of units increased 6. 013 
Number of units decreased 227 
Number of units unchanged- 3, 222 
Gross monthly rent before de- 

——T. nnn we $435, 162. 55 
Gross monthly rent after de- 

OOO ween cea eon $457, 091.18 
Average monthly rent before de- 

- de cnn 815. 99 
Average monthly rent after de- 

O $18. 28 
Average increase since decon- 

pO ia S eee ee $2. 29 
Percentage increase since de- 

C 5. 5 


The Bureau of Labor Statistics for the 
western region, in a release issued March 
26, 1951, stated that for the period from 
November 15, 1950, to February 15, 1951, rents 
increased only 6.1 percent. Further they 
show an increase of only 8.5 percent from 
June 15, 1950, to February 15, 1951. For 
this same period (June 15, 1950—-February 


15, 1951) food increased 12.5 percent and 


housefurnishings moved upward 10.7 percent. 
On the Consumers’ Price Index (1935-39= 
100) the rent index is less than all other 
items except fuel and ice. It is 67.5 points 
under the index for food and 42.2 points 
under the index for housefurnishings. 

It is interesting to note that according to 
the California Department of Industrial Re- 
lations the average hourly earnings of all 
manufacturing production workers in the 
Los Angeles area was $1.71 per hour in Jan- 
uary 1951. On the basis of a 40-hour week 
these employees earned $68.40. On the basis 
that 20 percent to 25 percent of a month's 
wages should normally be set aside for rent 
payments the average worker in Los Angeles 
who rents, enjoys a distinct position when 
comparison of his weekly wages is made with 
the average monthly rent of 845.99. 

Appropos of rental increases, it is strongly 
rumored that the City Housing Authority of 
the City of Los Angeles is considering in- 
creasing rents in the units under its juris- 
diction an average of 30 percent to 40 per- 
cent. Compare this with the 6.1 percent 
reported by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

Many claims were made and are still being 
made, that a housing shortage exists in the 
city of Los Angeles. Nothing could be fur- 
ther from the truth. The Peacock survey, 
taken during the latter part of March and 
early April of 1950, showed a vacancy factor 
in rental housing accommodations of over 
4.5 percent. In order to show that an in- 
creased vacancy percentage now exists, one 
only has to compare the number of classified 


ads in the Los Angeles Times on April 2, 
1950 (during the time Peacock survey was 
taken) with the number on April 1, 1951. 
Mr. Spaulding, manager of the classified sec- 
tions, states that there were 60 “wanted to 
rent” ads run on Sunday, April 2, 1950, and 
only 35 such ads on Sunday April 1, 1951, 
a decrease of 41.6 percent. A total of 644 
ads offering apartments, flats, and houses for 
rent were run in the paper on April 2, 1950, 
while 1,065 such ads appeared a year later. 
This represents an increase of 39.5 percent 
in units offered for rent. 

Preliminary figures from a survey now 
being taken by the Apartment Association 
of Los Angeles County, Inc., shows a vacancy 
factor in excess of 7 percent. The survey 
covers all areas of the community, all types 
of rental housing; and units in every rental 
range. It is interesting to note that, in 
connection with this survey, owners indicate 
that many units remain vacant for lengthy 
periods of time. An interesting case in- 
volves a double apartment in the 700 block 
on South Carondolet which when vacated by 
the tenant, was rehabilitated at a cost in 
excess of $400. The rental approved by the 
Office of Housing Expediter was $75.30 per 
month. It was vacant for over 1 month 
during which time it was offered for $75 per 
month. Another example of the present 
vacancy trend involves a building on Pico 
Boulevard. This structure contains 87 units. 
In excess of $100,000 was spent on rehabili- 
tation—yet 46 apartments were vacant at 
the start of the survey. A third example, 
involving another class A building of 63 
units, shows an expenditure of over $60,000 
yet there is at present 20 percent of the 
units vacant. 

You will note that one of the questions 
in the survey relates to the amount spent on 
rehabilitation since rents were decontrolled 
in this area. This question was asked in 
order to determine the approximate amount 
of money which accrued to the benefit of 
various types of business. The preliminary 
figures show that in 2,030 units (including 
the preceding examples) a total of $261,- 
448.28 was spent by the property owners— 
in less than 4 months. 

The matter of evictions was a matter of 
great concern to those groups advocating 
continuation of rent control. Claims were 
made that thousands of persons would be 
forced into the streets. Let us see what 
actually happened. In the 3 months preced- 
ing decontrol a total of 721 filings were made 
with the clerk of the municipal court, as 
follows: 


Number of filings and percent of filings to 
total rental units (350,000) 


On the basis of 67 actual working days 
there were 10.7 eviction cases filed each day. 
In the 3 months following decontrol a 
total of 1,316 filings were made with the 
court as follows: 


Number of filings and percent of filings to 
total rental units (350,000) 


117 
158 
-1002 


There being 72 actual working days dur- 
ing this period, an average of 18.3 filings were 
made per day. It is interesting to note from 
these figures that from a peak of 553 in the 
month of February, the activity dropped to 
351 in March. Included in the filings are 
a number of unlawful detainers filed by the 
city housing authority. A check with the 
county marshal's office discloses that 14 writs 
of possession were actually issued in Octo- 
ber 1950 despite the fact that 229 unlawful 
detainers were filed. In March 1951, 31 writs 
were handled by the marshal’s office while 
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351 eviction filings were made. The ratio 
of writs to filings appears to be nearly the 
same before and after rent control. 

As an indication of the general feeling of 
the voters in this city, rent control was not 
an issue in any of the councilmanic races 
at the recent primary election. Nine of the 
ten councilmen who voted for decontrol were 
reelected at the primaries while the tenth 
was defeated for other reasons. 

In the fourth largest city in the country, 
and the largest yet decontrolled, rent con- 
trol has become just a memory. 

From the foregoing facts one, and only one 
conclusion, can be made. The citizens of 
this community benefited from the decon- 
trol of rents. 

Tenants’ rents were not increased exor- 
bitantly. Where increases occurred, in al- 
most every instance, rehabilitation took 
place making the rental accommodation 
more desirable. 

Tenants, because of the increased vacancy 
rate, can shop around. 

Painters, plumbers, roofers, upholsterers, 
furniture and carpet distributors, etc., were 
benefited from the money spent on refur- 
nishing. 

Owners, once again, operate their prop- 
erties without Government interference 
under the time-proven law of supply and 
demand. 


Mr. Acheson’s Future 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES R. HOWELL 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 11, 1951 


Mr. HOWELL. Under leave to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I would like 
to include the following editorial from 
the Newark Evening News dated Wed- 
nesday, June 6, 1951. The editorial, en- 
titled “Mr. Acheson’s Future” will pro- 
vide most rewarding reading both to the 
supporters of the Secretary of State and 
those who.claim to be his opponents. In 
lieu of this article, each of us might do 
well to examine his prejudices or his ig- 
norances—if each can be humble enough 
to admit them. 


Mr. ACHESON'’s FUTURE 


Considering his brusque dismissal of Louis 
Johnson as Secretary of Defense, which, as 
to manner and method, was on a par with 
the unceremonious abruptness of General 
MacArthur's removal, it is possible that Pres- 
ident Truman will decide, without notice, to 
dispense with the services of Dean Acheson 
as Secretary of State. 

An unidentified administration Senator, 
according to an AP dispatch from Wash- 
ington, predicts that some time next autumn 
Mr. Acheson will depart from office. An 
identified Cabinet colleague, Attorney Gen- 
eral McGrath, made the oblique remark to 
a reporter for the Providence Journal- 
Bulletin that Mr. Acheson “may eventually 
conclude that courageous public service 
exacts a price that is not worth paying.” 
The motive of this twisted compliment was 
the obvious wish that Mr. Acheson should 
resign. 

The ground of his dismissal, or resigna- 
tion, will concern neither his personal abili- 
ties nor the far eastern policies of which, at 
the Senate hearings, Mr. Acheson is proving 
himself to eloquent an advocate. Mr. Ache- 
son will leave the Department of State for 
political reasons. } 

He is the main target of Republican ate. 
tack, which is based less cu criticism of his 
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policies (for the Republicans are on all sides 
of the argument) than on a supposed gen- 
eral prejudice, or want of confidence, which 
could be whipped into Republican votes in 
the 1952 Presidential election, 

That prejudice, real or fictitious, is what 
makes the Democrats so timorous about Mr. 
Acheson. He is thought to be a political 
burden that no Presidential candidate should 
be expected to bear, The Republican argu- 
ment against Mr. Acheson, when it is not 
compounded of the venomous attacks of 
extremists, ranges from the oscillations of 
Senator Taft and his isolationist friends to 
the personal trivialities of Senator Flanders 
of Vermont, who suggested in a radio inter- 
view that the Secretary of State might be 
more popular if he changed the cut of his 
mustache. 

Such is the climate of opinion in Wash- 
ington about Mr. Truman’s ranking Cabinet 
adviser, whose explanation of far-eastern 
policies before the Senate hearing has been 
so clear, logical, and complete as to elicit the 
applause of some of his severest Republican 
critics. Few Secretaries of State, dealing 
with comparable complexities, confronted 
with baffling choices, in a setting of such 
deep personal tension, could have matched 
Mr. Acheson's performance to date. 

Part of the drama of this situation is the 
conviction that Mr. Acheson's own fate is 
as good as sealed. Except for the national 
interest, his statements do not matter. Al- 
though not as Mr. McGrath meant it, per- 
haps it is true that Mr. Acheson will arrive 
at the opinion that the price of public office 
is too dear. None could blame him. 

It remains a fact, nevertheless, that when 
the United States, under Mr. Acheson's lead- 
ership, decided not to intervene in the Chi- 
nese civil war, except for limited help to 
Chiang Kai-shek, there was not a sugges- 
tion made on the part of members of the 
Foreign Relations Committee of the Senate 
that it should be otherwise. And with all 
the wisdom of afterthought about Yalta, at 
which Mr. Acheson was not present, the 
western motivation was to avoid the un- 
limited casualties to American and Allied 
troops, if Japan’s full strength were to be 
marshaled against landings on the home 
island of Honshu. 

The Acheson statement on American for- 
eign policies in the Far East, since the war's 
end, should, when studied and digested, put 
American leadership in a critical time in a 
new light. We far underestimate our na- 
tional capacities for statesmanship if we 
dismiss, out of prejudice or ignorance, the 
earnest efforts that were made to deal with 
the deteriorating situation in the Orient, 
short of the commital of American lives and 
treasure to a cause that all the evidence 
shows was lost. 


Water for Our Future 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLAIR ENGLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 11, 1951 


Mr. ENGLE. Mr. Speaker, the in- 
tensive search for future water supplies 
to serve our cities, suburban communi- 
ties and, in the West, our irrigable lands 
is rapidly focusing attention on this 
critical Nation-wide problem. The ap- 
pointment of a Water Resources Policy 
Commission by President Truman was a 
recognition of the importance of the 
problem and the chaotic condition of 


Federal water policy. The Subcommit- 
tee on Irrigation and Reclamation, of 
which I am chairman, has already begun 
hearings on the recommendations of the 
Commission. 

Communities in northern California, 
an area of surplus water supplies if they 
are properly conserved and developed 
by storage reservoirs, are beginning to 
realize the intrinsic value of the great 
heritage they have in the rivers and 
streams of that area lying north of San 
Francisco.. 

Mr. Paul C. Bodenhamer, editor of the 
Redding Record-Searchlight, has been a 
far-sighted leader for many years in the 
field of resource development. 

I am pleased to include in my remarks 
two recent editorials from the Record- 
Searchlight entitled “Water for Our Fu- 
ture” and “Putting Water Where It's 
Needed.” 

Mr. Bodenhamer again deplores the 
fact that water resources in the Central 
Valley Basin of California are not be- 
ing developed in accordance with a 
single, basin-wide plan as recommended 
by the President’s Water Resources Pol- 
ity Commission. For years he has ob- 
jected to development of the limited 
water resources in the Central Valley 
Basin by two rival organizations, the 
Army engineers and the Bureau of Rec- 
lamation, each with a different policy, 
different timing, a different plan, and 
often with duplication of effort and 
unnecessary additional engineering ex- 
pense to the national taxpayers. The 
editorials follow: 

WATER FOR OUR FUTURE 

We have been warned that sometime in the 
future it may be necessary to transport water 
from the Central Valley to southern Cali- 
fornia. And we have been told that only 
excess water will be transported. 

It is still too early to comment upon the 
total findings of the water survey conducted 
by the water resources board, since the final 
publications aren’t out yet. All we have is 
a preliminary report. 

There are a few issues that should be an- 
swered in the final report. 

First of all, just how much water does the 
survey estimate northern California will 
need? 

Secondly, just how much land does the 
survey estimate will be placed under 
irrigation? 

Finally, just how much water has been 
estimated for industrial expansion? 

Until these questions are answered, it will 
be impossible to tell whether the plan will 
harm northern California. 

As southern California has found out, 
water is one of our most valuable resources. 
Industry cannot exist without it. Large 
populations cannot exist without it. 

As long as we have adequate water, the 
growth of northern California is assured. 
Near Redding there are still vast sections of 
land that can be irrigated and we can handle 
new industries. 

Before we give the water away, we must 
guarantee that all of our needs will be met. 
Even though we have plenty of water now, we 
cannot afford to ignore the threat of the pro- 
posed plan to transport our water. 


PUTTING WATER WHERE It's NEEDED 


California probably can be self-sufficient 
in water, provided the water is taken from 
where there is too much and used where 
there is too little. Such was the report of 
State Engineer A. D. Edmonston, revealed 
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Tuesday afternoon at a water conference in 
Chico. 

The North Coast area and the Sacramento 
River basin must supply the water, his re- 
port said. They have more than 90 dam and 
reservoir sites, and could store 31,000,000 
acre-feet of water and produce more electric 
power than is now produced by all the hydro- 
electric plants in the State. 

One of the projects under consideration 
would take water from the Feather River and 
take it all the way to San Diego County. The 
Trinity River development, obviously, would 
be part of any complete development and use 
of California's water. 

It seems obvious that if California is to 
make full use of its water, if it is going to 
take it from areas of surplus to be used in 
areas of shortage, that the water resources 
will have to be developed under one philoso- 
phy and one general plan. All the streams 
are going to have to be considered as part of 
a common pool of water to be shared equi- 
tably. Further, since there won't be any too 
much water when it is all developed, the de- 
velopment is going to have to be multiple- 
purpose. Irrigation, power, fish and wildlife, 
recreation, flood control, salinity control, and 
navigation all need to be considered, not 
necessarily in that order. You cannot have, 
for instance, a successful multipurpose proj- 
ect like the Central Valley project of the 
Bureau of Reclamation with a rival outfit, 
the Army engineers, popping in to build 
“flood control” dams with a different timing, 
purpose, and philosophy. 

Nor can you work out a justifiable, self- 
supporting project unless the water-use and 
repayment provisions are uniform. Attempts 
to take out the Kings River or some other 
stream or basin strike at the heart of order- 
ly water-resource development. 

It is important that all water projects in 
the State be studied, not only for their own 
merits, but for their effect on the ultimate 
over-all development. 


Universal Military Training and Service 
Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. L. MILLER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 11, 1951 


Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, the conference report presented 
to the House seems to be the best ar- 
rangement that can be reached between 
the House and the Senate. The bill, as 
it comes back for final adoption, is an 
improvement. It does set up a commis- 
sion to study UMT. The commission is 
to report back to Congress, its recom- 
mendations on the subject, as well as to 
provide for a code of moral conduct and 
provide for the health, safety, and wel- 
fare of those inducted. The Congress 
then must take another look at this sub- 
ject and either accept or amend the rec- 
ommendations made by the commission. 

I am disappointed at the treatment 
that has been given the Voluntary and 
Inactive Reserves who have been called 
to active duty against their own wishes. 
Mr. Speaker, most of these are veterans 
of World War II. They have had long 
service in the Armed Forces. In my 
opinion these reservists did not sign up 
to be called to active duty in time of 
peace. They signed up to defend this 
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Nation in time of war, and not to be po- 
licemen. Because reservists are sub- 
ject to recall many of them had to give 
up their own businesses; they found that 
employers would refuse to hire or pro- 
mote them; and that banks would refuse 
to give them loans because of the uncer- 
tainty of their position. 

I do not like the Government breaking 
their contract and agreement with these 
reservists. It seems to me the reservists 
have been given a bad deal in this law. 
You will remember that last fall, the 
military announced a point system, and 
sent out information, throughout the 
services, telling the men that after they 
had acquired a certain number of points 
they would be sent home. In less than 
2 weeks, this point system was ignored. 
I am convinced that the military had 
no intention of putting the point system 
into effect. It was one of those sugar- 
coated promises made previous to a fall 
election. 

I am certain that the contract which 
the reservist thought he had with his 
Government has been ruthlessly ignored. 
It is nothing more than a scrap of paper. 
Naturally this makes these men bitter 
toward their Government and they will 
hesitate to ever sign up again for service 
with the Reserves. These men, with 2 to 
5 years service during World War II were 
ruthlessly called up to active duty at the 
outbreak of the Korean conflict. There 
was no concern given to the reservist, his 
family, job, or his efforts to complete his 
education. He was suddenly taken from 
civilian life and put back on active mili- 
tary duty. Ihave received scores of let- 
ters containing violent protests over this 
Shabby treatment. It does seem odd 
that these reservists are thrown into 
active duty while the draft requirements 
have been lowered from 80,000 to 15,000 
per month. 

I expect to vote for this bill only be- 
cause a mad dog—war—is still loose in 
the world. The bungling efforts of the 
diplomats to write the peace have failed. 
Their pseudo efforts to deal effectively 
with the Communists have been a farce. 
Their failure causes this country and 
other nations, who oppose communism, 
to become an armed camp. It seems the 
only way, much as I hate the situation. 

The cost attached to this program will 
be staggering and may even bankrupt 
our Nation. The President of the United 
States says that he is worried—that we 
face inflation if Congress does not pass 
this bill and similar bills to put controls 
upon the American people. I am just 
wondering what the President thinks we 
have been facing for the past 8 years. 
Since he has been President of the United 
States, he has caused the value of the 
dollar to sink from 100 cents to the dollar, 
to about 40 cents. He has kept the print- 
ing presses running 24 hours a day, turn- 
ing out bills with bigger and bigger de- 
nominations. His ineffective efforts to 
control inflation, merely chopping at the 
branches instead of the roots, have been 
a farce. I doubt whether he really wants 
to control inflation. I must remind you, 
Mr. Speaker, that an economic collapse 
can bring on a military defeat, and be 
just as effective as a defeat in war. 

It is only because of the near-complete 
failure of this administration to gain a 


peace, fight a war, or control inflation 
that I find myself, after careful soul 
searching, supporting this Military 
Training and Service Act. 


Bipartisan Action Will Reactivate Small 
Defense Plants Corporation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 11, 1951 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, on Fri- 
day, June 8, the House Committee on 
Banking and Currency had the distinct 
privilege of hearing two very distin- 
guished Members of this House present 
their views in a most forceful manner 
in support of H. R. 1600, which is sup- 
ported unanimously by the members of 
the Small Business Committees of both 
Houses of Congress. 

I urge every Member of the Congress 
to read the statements by Hon. WRIGHT 
Farman, chairman of the House Select 
Committee on Small Business, and by 
Hon, CHARLES A, HALLECK, ranking mi- 
nority member of the same committee, 
which statements are as follows: 


STATEMENT OF HON. WRICHT PATMAN, CHAIR- 
MAN, SELECT COMMITTEE ON SMALL BUSI- 
NESS, BEFORE THE COMMITTEE ON BANKING 
AND CURRENCY, HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
JuNR 8, 1951 


Mr. Chairman, the Select Committee on 
Small Business welcomes the opportunity to 
appear before the Committee on Banking 
and Currency in behalf of an amendment to 
H. R. 3371 for the establishment of a Small 
Defense Plants Corporation. 

The proposed amendment is generally 
similar to several bills (H. R. 1600-1605) 
which have been introduced during the cur- 
rent session, but it differs from these bills 
in several particulars. I shall discuss these 
differences in a few minutes, but first I 
should like to discuss the amendment in gen- 
eral. 

During the past few months, the commit- 
tee has conducted field hearings in 19 States, 
covering virtually every major section of the 
Nation. More than 500 small-business men 
have testified at these hearings. We have 
heard from small manufacturers, distribu- 
tors and retailers. They have described 
their difficuties to us in specific, down-to- 
earth terms. The testimony of these wit- 
nesses presents a uniform pattern—a pattern 
of critical problems which are not being met 
by existing agencies, and which will not be 
met until the Congress establishes an agency 
specifically designed to give small business 
an even break during the mobilization period. 

The testimony of witnesses at the field 
hearings has been digested and classified, 
and analyses have been made of the major 
problems presented at the hearings. I 
should like to present this material to the 
Banking and Currency Committee as a part 
of this record. The scores of case histories 
which have been summarized provide abun- 
dant evidence of the need for a Small De- 
fense Plants Corporation. 

The current problems of small business 
may be divided into several broad categories: 

1. Small business has been unable to ob- 
tain a fair share of defense contracts. This 
is a problem of business life or death to 
thousands of small manufacturing concerns 
which have been unable to obtain materials 
to continue in civilian production. Of 
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course, the path of least resistance is that 
of loading defense contracts on to large cor- 
porations and allowing small business to fall 
by the wayside amidst desolation and ruin. 
This is the path which was followed in the 
early years of World War II, when 100 large 
corporations received 67 percent of prime 
contracts. During this same period, one- 
sixth of the small businesses in the Nation 
closed their doors. 

This mistake must not be repeated. Our 
mobilization program must extend down into 
the small plants, since they arc a major 
source of our productive strength. The pro- 
posed amendment would accomplish this by 
giving the Small Defense Plants Corporation 
authority to certify qualified small busi- 
nesses for prime contracts. Procurement 
offices would be directed to accept this au- 
thorization as conclusive. This provision 
would give small businesses definite assur- 
ence of a fair share of prime contracts. If 
forced to do so, the Corporation is empowered 
to take prime contracts and subdivide them 
among small manufacturers. 

2. Small business has been unable to obtain 
a fair share of scarce materials. Materials 
shortages fall more heavily upon the small 
concerns, which do not have diversified oper- 
ations and which frequently lack the capital 
to convert to defense production. Suppliers 
often favor their own subsidiaries or affiliates 
at the manufacturing level and the small 
plant is left out in the cold. 

The committee’s field hearings have dem- 
onstrated conclusively that the M orders cf 
the National Production Authority have 
failed to allocate materials equitably. Small 
manufacturing concerns are not receiving a 
fair share of such basic materials as steel, 
copper, and aluminum for civilian produc- 
tion. At the same time as they are denied 
these materials by their usual suppliers, they 
see thriving gray and black markets, from 
which large quantities of scarce materials 
can be obtained at fantastic prices. 

The proposed amendment would assure a 
fair and equitable supply of scarce materials 
for small business by making the Small De- 
fense Plants Corporation a claimant agency 
for such materials. A percentage of any 
materials or supplies which may be allocated 
under ihe act would be made available to 
the Corporation for allocation among small 
business firms. : 

This is a particularly important provision. 
Other segments of the economy have been 
represented by claimant agencies, but small 
business has had no agency to fight for its 
rights in the scramble for scarce materials. 
The Office of Small Business of NPA has dem- 
onstrated its inability to perform this job, 
and small business has suffered as a result. 

8. Small business has been unable to ob- 
tain adequate financing. Small businesses 
seeking defense contracts have found them- 
selves in a vicious circle—they cannot obtain 
a contract without adequate financing, and 
they cannot obtain financing without a con- 
tract. Many small firms lack funds for 
conversion of their facilities to defense work. 
At the same time as the machines of these 
small firms have been lying idle, large corpo- 
rations have been expanding their facilities. 

The Small Defense Plants Corporation 
would have the authority to recommend 
small business loans to the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation to enable small firms to 
expand or convert their plants, to engage in 
developmental and experimental work to im- 
prove their products, and to obtain adequate 
working capital. The Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation would be authorized to 
make such loans up to a maximum of 
$100,000,000. In addition, the Corporation 
could use its own small revolving fund to buy 
or lease facilities or equipment and in turn 
sell or lease them to small businesses, when 
such a course is necessary to facilitate pro- 
duction of a given commodity. 4 

4. Small business has encountered special 


diſuculties in complying with price and wage | 


— 
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ceilings and credit controls. Small firms do 
not have the facilities to interpret compli- 
cated regulations or to prepare complicated 
price charts. They are particularly subject 
to pirating of workers by large firms which 
have higher wage scales. Credit controls 
have caused a serious decrease in the busi- 
ness of small retailers, 

The Small Defense Plants Corporation 
would be empowered to make studies of the 
effect of price, credit, and other controls 
and to make recommendations to the appro- 
priate Federal agencies whenever it finds 
that such controls discriminate against or 
impose undue hardship upon small business. 
This provision is particularly important for 
small retail firms. 

These are the major areas in which the 

Small Defense Plants Corporation would op- 
erate. The amendment has been designed 
to meet all of the principal difficulties which 
now face small businesses. 
è As I stated earlier, the present amend- 
ment differs in several respects from the 
bills (H. R. 1600-05) which have been intro- 
duced to establish a Small Defense Plants 
Corporation, The principal changes are as 
follows: 

1. Section 701 (a) (3): The amendment 
provides that the Corporation be adminis- 
tered by an administrator, rather than a 
five-member board. This change was made 
in the interest of administrative simplicity. 
2. Section 701 (a) (2): The Corporation 
is provided with a revolving fund, in the 
amount of $50,000,000. This fund would be 
used to lease or buy land, plants, or equip- 
ment for small businesses, and also in con- 
nection with the taking over of a prime con- 
tract by the Corporation, as provided in 
other paragraphs of the amendment. 

3. Section 701 (b) (F): The Corporation 
is authorized to supply technical and man- 
agerial aids to small businesses. This was 
not included in the original bill. 

4, Section 701 (f) (1): A provision has 
been added to the effect that when inventory 
of small business is made, the appropriate 
agencies in the several States shall be re- 
quested to furnish an inventory of the pro- 
ductive facilities of small business concerns 
in each respective State if such an inven- 
tory is available or in prospect. This addi- 
tion was made at the request of the Associa- 
tion of State Planning and Development 
‘Agencies, representing officials of 40 States. 
} 5. Section 701 (g) (3): The Corporation is 
made a claimant agency for materials allo- 
cated by the Government. 

„ 6. Section 701 (g) (4): Provision is made 
to enable newcomers in the manufacturing 
field to obtain a fair and reasonable share 
of materials for authorized production. 

7. Section 701 (f) (10): The Corporation is 
empowered to make studies of price, credit, 
and other controls under the defense program 
and to make appropriate recommendations 
to Federal agencies when it finds such con- 
trols discriminating against or imposing un- 
due hardships upon small businesses. 


kW 8. Section 701 (j): The lending powers are 


lodged in the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration and the Small Defense Plants Cor- 
poration is empowered to recommend small- 
business loans to the RFC. The RFC will 
make such loans up to a maximum of 
$100,000,000. As originally introduced, the 
bills would have given the Small Defense 
Plants Corporation direct lending authority 
and would have established a loan fund of 
$500,000,000. 

These changes have been carefully worked 
out as a result of testimony gathered in the 
committee’s field hearings. They have the 
offect of strengthening the original bill. For 
example, we determined in the field hearings 
that small business was in desperate need of 
assistance in obtaining scarce materials. The 
provision making the Small Defense Plants 
Corporation a claimant agency was added as 
a result. 


SMALL BUSINESS NEEDS ONLY AN EQUAL 
OPPORTUNITY 


Mr. Chairman, I know that the members of 
the House Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency are sincerely interested in giving small 
business full and fair opportunity to partici- 
pate in the defense program. The survival 
of small business is essential to the survival 
of the Nation’s community life and demo- 
cratic traditions. The 4,000,000 small busi- 
nesses of the Nation and their millions of 
employees are appealing for fair considera- 
tion. They are not asking for special favors. 
All they want is an equal opportunity to sur- 
vive in this difficult period of national emer- 
gency, Given that opportunity, they have 
the strength and ability to make their 
own way. 

This amendment has strong bipartisan 
support. The House Small Business Com- 
mittee is united behind it, and we have re- 
ceived expressions of support from many 
other Members of the House. In the Senate 
& total of 57 distinguished Senators are spon- 
soring an identical amendment. 

We are confident that when this amend- 
ment reaches the floor of the House, it will 
be approved by an overwhelming majority of 
the Members on both sides of the aisle. The 
House Small Business Committee most sin- 
cerely and respectfully urges that the amend- 
ment be added to H. R. 3871 so that the 
House may work its will upon it, Favorable 
action will clear the way for a small-business 
program which will sustain the life and 
vigor of the entire economy. 


— 


STATEMENT or Hon. CHARLES A. HALLECK, SE- 
LECT COMMITTEE ON SMALL BUSINESS, BE- 
FORE THE COMMITTEE ON BANKING AND CUR- 

$ erii HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, JUNE 8, 


Honorable chairman and members of the 
House Committee on Banking and Currency, 
today we are faced with an ominous situa- 
tion: While the Nation is striving for maxi- 
mum production to meet the demands of 
our commitments in Korea, to achieve our 
goals in rearmament which will enable us 
to contend successfully with a far greater 
potential enemy on the military front, and 
to preserve to the greatest possible extent 
our standards of living on the civilian front, 
we are at the same time witnessing the slow 
death of thousands of instruments by which 
this maximum production may be obtained— 
the small-business enterprises of America. 

I have been an unhappy witness to this 
process. I have sat in numerous sessions 
held by the House Select Committee on 
Small Business and heard direct testimony 
from operators of these small-business 
firms—testimony substantiating the tragic 
fact that unless positive and vigorous steps 
are taken—and taken soon—too many of 
these vital units of our economic system will 
have shriveled and died. They will have 
atrophied beyond restoration, and regardless 
of how badly we may find ourselves needing 
their services in the future those services 
will be nonexistent. 

It seems to me that what we must con- 
sider here are these three things: 

1. Is smali business important to the Na- 
tion? 

2. Is small business imperiled? 

3. What can we do to save small business? 

To me the answer to the first question is 
obvious. There can be no doubt in the mind 
of any thinking person that the vast area 
comprising some 4,000,000 small-business en- 
terprises is not only important to the Nation, 
but it is a vital, integral part of our economic 
entity. It constitutes the warp and woof 
of our whole production fabric. Without 
small business, America would be a gigantic 
skeleton, a great industrial framework lack- 
ing blood, flesh and nerves. 


My own district, for instance, the entire — 


Second District of Indiana, is a community 
in which virtually every citizen working in 
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industry depends for his livelihood on small 
enterprise. And my district, I am certain, is 
not unique in that respect. From border tos 
border in America the story is the same; 
great segments of our population look to 
small-business operations for their daily 
bread. 

Lest I belabor this point unnecessarily, let 
us consider the second question: Is small 
business imperiled? 

Here again each of you gentlemen, I am 
certain, has experienced, in some degree, 
what I have experienced: Entreaties from 
small operators for aid in obtaining either 
defense contracts or subcontracts or, failing 
in that, pleading that they be allowed ma- 
terials to continue to some degree their civil- 
ian pursuits. 

If there should be any doubt in the minds 
of any member of this committee that this 
grave situation does exist I recommend only 
that you examine the documented evidence 
which the House Select Committee on Small 
Business is placing on record for your in- 
spection. It tells the story eloquently and 
in detail. It is first-hand testimony from the 
small operators themselves. 

And may I say here and now that the great 
majority—the preponderant majority—of the 
men who have attended our hearings over 
the country did not come before us asking 
for handouts. They were not seeking 
crutches on which they could lean. 

These were self-reliant, resourceful Amer- 
ican businessmen who had come before our 
committee only after having exhausted every 
avenue in their search for ways and means 
to keep their people employed during the 
critical period in which we now find our- 
selves. 

These people, gentlemen, came before us 
asking only that they be given an equal 
break in the game of competitive American 
enterprise. Denied that even break, they 
are suffering slow death. It is our solemn 
obligation, it seems to me, to do everything 
in our power to preserve the tremendous 
vitality which they represent. 

I do not know in what other way we can 
hope to achieve the increase in production 
which Defense Mobilization Director Wilson 
insists we must have during the months 
which lie ahead. 

Let me be understood. America is fortu- 
nate in the great productive power it pos- 
sesses by virtue of our large enterprises. I 
do not mean to minimize in any measure the 
importance of their contributions to our 
current effort. 

But in our admiration for these tower- 
ing giants we must not neglect the smaller 
trees of our great industrial forest. 

In this great battle we must realize, now, 
that the American competitive system can 
successfully meet and overcome the chal- 
lenge of the slave nations only if we out-pro- 
duce them in goods designed not only for the 
battle front, but in goods destined for the 
home front as well. 

We must realize, now, that superior pro- 
ductive achievements in the field of rear- 
maments are only half the battle. 

While doing this we must make sure that 
we are not defeated by the enemy of infia- 
tion—of high prices, a cheapening dollar, 
and the social upheavals that would surely 
follow the destruction of any segment of our 
small business enterprise. 

We must realize, now, that dislocations 
in our civilian economy, once started, will 
spread. And such dislocations can be a dead- 
ly deterrent to our efforts in the field of de- 
fense production. 


To the extent that we are able we must 


guard against the destruction of this great 
economy represented by small business. To 
do otherwise would be fatal to our effort. 


How can this be accomplished? How can 


we give a maximum of help, consistent with 
the defense program, to these smaller opere, 


ators? 
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Gentlemen, I believe the answer to a con- 
siderable degree lies in the vehicle repre- 
8énted by the legislation which we are pre- 
senting for your consideraiton here today. 

My experience on this committee during 
World War II convinced me that great good 
can be accomplished through such an in- 
strument as the Smaller War Plants Corpo- 
ration. 

I realize, of course, that the various admin- 
istrative agencies have set up small-business 
divisions. Without impugning the integrity, 
the efficiency and the desire of these units to 
be of help, it is my opinion that they are, in 
the final analysis, swallowed up in the bigger 
organizations of which they are a part. I 
do not believe that they are adequate to do 
the tremendous job that needs to be done in 
this area. 

As an example, may I point out that it is 
impossible for any one agency as now con- 
stituted to catalog the manifold facilities 
which are at our disposal in the various 
States. And the startling fact is that as of 
now we do not even know the extent of these 
facilities. 

Each of these small-business agencies, also, 
is attempting to operate in its own sphere, 
within a limited authority, and therefore 
with a correspondingly limited view of the 
general problem. 

This critical situation needs integration; 
it needs facility of operation; it needs clear- 
cut authority of operation and it needs 
singleness of purpose and responsibility. 
The legislation which we are here offering 
for your consideration is, as I see it, designed 
to fulfill these needs. It provides for the 
creation of an independent corporation 
charged with the over-all responsibility of 
utilizing to the fullest possible extent this 
vest and complex area of productive enter- 
prise. Omly if we do this will the great eco- 
nomic strength of America be fully realized. 
Only if we do this will we accomplish the 
dual task of preparing our Nation to meet 
aggression from beyond our shores while 
safeguarding our social and economic struc- 
ture at home, 


The Point 4 aran and Its Contribution 
to United States Security 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT S. KERR 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, June 11, 1951 


Mr. KERR. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a discussion 
between Senator KILGORE and Point 4 
Administrator Henry G. Bennett on the 
point 4 program and its contribution to 
‘United States security. 

There being no objection, the discus- 

sion was ordered to be printed in the 

Recorp, as follows: 

SENATOR HARLEY M. KILGORE, DEMOCRAT, WEST 
VIRGINIA, AND POINT 4 ADMINISTRATOR 
Henry G. BENNETT DiscUss THE POINT 4 
PROGRAM AND ITS CONTRIBUTION TO UNITED 
STATES SECURITY 
“There is no better way to fight commu- 

nism than to do battle with hunger, disease, 

and poverty.” 

Senator KILGORE. In the weeks to come you 
will be hearing a lot about the mutual se- 
curity program. That's the program of 
military and economic assistance to the free 
world. In his message of May 24, the Presi- 
dent asked the Congress to appropriate $8,- 


500,000,000 for this program in 1952. That’s 
a lot of money. You may be sure the Senate 
will give the President's proposal careful and 
detailed consideration. From time to time I 
expect to report to you on what the Senate 
and in particular the Appropriations Com- 
mittee, on which I serve, are doing about 
this all-important aspect of our national 
security. Today I want to discuss a small 
but very vital part of this security problem— 
the point 4 program of technical coopera- 
tion. And I have invited Dr. Henry G. Ben- 
nett, Administrator of the point 4 program 
in the Department of State, to join me in 
talking about point 4 and its contribution 
to our national security. Dr, Bennett, if 
you had to describe the point 4 program in 
a nutshell, how would you do it? 

Dr. BENNETT. Point 4 is really a very sim- 
ple thing, Senator KILGORE., It's something 
that most Americans are well acquainted 
with. It means sharing American skills and 
know-how with people in other countries 
who haven't had a chance to learn modern, 
scientific ways of doing things. We do this 
by sending Americans trained in modern 
methods of farming, disease control and sani- 
tation, education, road building, and min- 
ing—to name just a few—to work with peo- 
ple in other countries. This sharing process 
has been going on for more than a hundred 
years. For a long time we Americans were 
on the receiving end, This country grew 
great and prosperous with the help of skills 
from Europe and Asia; mining and ship- 
building skills from England, food-growing 
skills brought not only from Europe but 
from China and Japan; wine-making know- 
how from France and Italy, ete. In the 
old days we learned about winter wheat from 
Russia, and the potato came to us from 
Peru. These and many other things con- 
tributed to the growth of our country. Now 
we're just paying back a little through the 
point 4 program. 

Senator KILGORE. You might add to that 
list the fact that the building of our rail- 
roads was financed by British capital. But 
I think it’s important for us to realize why 
this paying back through point 4—what 
you might call this reverse lend-lease of 
skills—has become a major undertaking 
and a major arm of our foreign policy. In 
other words, are we sending American ex- 
perts abroad out of the kindness of our 
hearts? Or do we have to do it in our own 
interests? 

Dr. BENNETT. Point 4 is certainly an ex- 
pression of American kindness, but the plain 
fact remains we have to do this work, if we 
want to survive as a free nation. You de- 
scribed point 4, Senator KILGORE, as a “small 
but vital part” of our national security. I 
want to explain why it is vital, and also 
why it is small. It’s vital because two-thirds 
of the people who live in what we call the 
free world are hungry, sick, and desperately 
poor; because these people are rebelling 
against the conditions of their lives; and be- 
cause the Communists are taking advantage 
of their ignorance and their discontent. 
Communism didn’t create those conditions, 
but it is trading on them, using them for 
purposes of world conquest. What we are 
doing, in the point 4 program, is to show 
these people of Asia, Africa, and Latin- 
American countries that there is a way out 
of their poverty that isn't the Communist 
way. 

Senator KILGORE. Dr. Bennett, you say that 
most of the people in Asia, Africa, and Latin 
America are desperately poor. That's true, 
of course. But we have poverty and sickness 
here at home. I think some Americans feel 

we should concentrate on improving condi- 
tions in our own country before we worry 
about other countries. What about that? 

= Dr. BENNETT. Of course we should con- 
centrate on doing away with poverty and 
sickness at home. There’s no conflict be- 


tween that obligation and the point 4 pro- 
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gram. We can, and we must, deal with both 
kinds of needs, and in helping others we 
are, in fact, helping ourselves. It’s hard 
for Americans to realize what the word 
“poverty” means, for example, in countries 
like India, Iran, or Bolivia. It means that 
8 out of 10 people are hungry every day of 
their lives. It means that two out of three 
people suffer all their lives from disease we 
know how to cure and prevent. It means 
that 8 out of 10 people never learn to read or 
write. It means that the average person can 
expect to live no more than 30 years—com- 
pared to 67 years in the United States. It 
means that half the babies die before they 
are a year old. It means that the average 
person earns about $70 a year—which is 
one-twentieth of what the average American 
earns. Do you wonder that the Communists 
find these people an easy mark? 

Senator KILGORE. I think you have stated 
the case, Dr. Bennett. If point 4 can steer 
poverty-stricken and discontented people 
away from communism, then it’s doing a 
vital job. Let's get back to this question of 
the smallness of the program, I think 
there's a good deal of misunderstanding 
about that. 

Dr. BENNETT. Yes, there’s a mistaken idea 
in some people's minds that point 4 is pour- 
ing out billions of dollars and shoveling out 
tons of food and goods to other countries, 
First, it's not a big-money program. Second, 
it’s not a give-away operation. Compared to 
what we are spending—and must spend—on 
military defense, point 4 is peanuts. Our 
budget this year is $34,500,000. Out of the 
Fresident’s request for 83, 500, 000,0 for 
military and economic aid in the coming 
year, probably not more than 1 percent is 

"earmarked for our work of technical coop- 
eration. 

Senator Kitcore. Would you explain, first, 
why the point 4 budget is so small and sec- 
ond, how anything so small can make a dent 
on the poverty you've described? 

Dr. BENNETT. Point 4 dollars go for the sal- 
aries of American experts and for the lim- 
ited equipment they need—not for great 
quantities of food and goods. That's why 
our few dollars go far. In addition, the 
countries we help put more money into this 
program than we do. Do you know, Sena- 
tor, that for every American point 4 dollar, 
the countries where American experts work 
put 3 dollars into the program? And their 
contribution is going up year by year com- 
pared toours. That gives you an idea of how 
much they want our cooperation, and how 
much they value the program. 

Senator K1rcore, But what about results? 
Is it possible really to make an impact with 
such a modest outlay? 

Dr. BENNETT. One of the remarkable things 
ahout point 4 is that you can see results in 
a relatively short space of time—2 or 3 years. 
I'm talking of concrete results, not just the 
new birth of hope, which is also remarkabte. 
Let me give you one or two examples. We 
have a point 4 technician in India, a farm 
extension man from Tennessee. In the 
United Provinces, a very dry, poor section of 
India, this man has shown the farmers how 
to double their wheat and potato crops in 3 
short years. Imagine what this means in a 
country like India which is never free of the 
fear of famine. 

Senator Kr oRE. How exactly did he do 
that? What was the method? 

Dr. Bennerr. He began with the good old 
American demonstration method, adapted to 
the problems of Indian farmers. From there 
on, the job was done by the use of improved 
seed, fertilizer, and legumes; in other words, 
largely by the resources at hand. 

Senator Ercore. In other words, it was a 
job of technical cooperation, not a big 
money project. What could it mean to India, 
if the work of this point 4 man could be 
multiplied and exranded? 
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Dr. BENNETT. It could mean that the In- 
dians themselves, by adopting more modern 
methods, could grow enough food to end 
the threat of famine in five years. It could 
mean that they could grow enough to wipe 
out hunger in 15 years. That's the opinion 
of every qualified expert who has studied the 
problem. 

Senator Kincore. If this is a real possibil- 
ity, then we would be wise to make a vigor- 
ous attack on India’s food problem. Can we 


rely on the full cooperation of the Gov- ` 


ernment of India? 

Dr. BENNETT, They have given us every 
reason to expect full cooperation. The Gov- 
ernment of India has farsighted and pro- 
gressive plans for improving the lot of its 
people. Just this week we agreed to make 
a joint attack on the locust plague that 
is threatening the food crops of northern 
India. And that suggests another example 
of where quick results of point 4 work can 
be seen. We've just finished a successful 
job of exterminating locusts in Iran, in co- 
operation with the Government of that mid- 
dle eastern country. 

Senator Kitcore. I've heard about that. 
Tell me, Dr. Bennett, didn’t the political up- 
neavals in Iran interfere with point 4 work 
there? 

Dr. BENNETT. No, the locust-killing pro- 
gram was accomplished in record time, and 


with the full cooperation of the Iranian . 


Government and people. Within a week of 
the call for help from the Government, early 
in April, we had 8 spraying planes, nine tons 
of insecticide and two experts on the way to 
Iran. We caught the locusts on the ground, 
before they could do much damage, and 
wiped them oui. It was a fine piece of 
teamwork, showing that point 4 can go into 
emergency action when necessary. We hope 
to do an equally successful job in India. 
Senator KILGORE, Dr. Bennett, as you know, 
I am in favor of the utmost economy in all 
Government spending that is not directly 
connected with defense. From what you 
have been saying, I am inclined to think 
that the point 4 program can make, and is 
, & real and immediate contribution 
to national defense. In parts of the world 
where the Communist threat is its appeal 
to impoverished masses, it seems to me that 
there is no better way to fight Communism 
that to do battle with hunger, disease and 
poverty. This is the battle that the Amer- 
ican people can wage with all their energies 
and with wholehearted enthusiam, I be- 
lieve point 4 is a sound investment for us 
Americans, perhaps the soundest and most 
economical way to do a job that badly needs 
to be done. I hope the Congress will sup- 
port the program and give it the fullest 
possible scope under its present leadership. 


Acheson on China 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLAIR ENGLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 11, 1951 


Mr. ENGLE. Mr. Speaker, it is re- 
grettable that the testimony by Mr. 
Acheson before the Senate committee on 
the MacArthur dismissal could not have 
been a public hearing. All reports in- 
dicate that the demeanor and intelli- 
gence with which Mr. Acheson has han- 
dled himself has redounded strongly to 
his credit. Even his most bitter critics 
concede his competency as a witness—if 
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not as a Secretary of State. No man in 
recent times has been the object and un- 
der greater pressure or criticism. Had 
Mr. Acheson's testimony been public and 
televised, millions of people throughout 
the country would have bod a better 


chance to reappraise the Secretary of 


State. An interesting editorial along 
this line appeared in the Boston Post of 
Tuesday, June 5, 1951, which I wish to 
make a part of the RECORD: 5 


ACHESON ON CHINA 


If some members of the Senate investi- 
gating committee thought they were going 
to have a Roman holiday with Secretary of 
State Acheson on the witness stand, they 
have so far been mistaken. He has handled 
himself well and has answered their ques- 
tions readily and convincingly. 

Yesterday he told why, in the circum- 
stances prevailing at the time, it was im- 
possible for the United States to save the 
Nationalist Government of Chiang Kai-shek. 
Questioned repeatedly whether the United 
States could not have given greater support 
to Chiang, he answered that at the time 
there was a great revolution going on in 
China, that the Nationalists had control of 
only a small part of China, and that the 
great masses of the people were not at all 
solidly behind Cxiang. Without more co- 
operation from the Chinese people them- 
selves, any effort we possibly could have 
made would have been unavailing. 

Several of the Republican Senators con- 
tended that the action of General Marshall, 
then representing; the President in China, in 
withdrawing military aid from the Chiang 
Kai-shek government in 1946, hastened that 
government's defeat by the Communists. 

That is possibly so, but it is something 
like Monday-morning quarterbacking. The 
real question is whether, in the circum- 
stances, the American people would have 
gone along with our Government in spend- 
ing unlimited billions in trying to force a sys- 
tem of government upon China which hun- 
dreds of millions of the Chinese people did 
not want. 

The Chinese Ambassador to the United 
States, V. K. Wellington Koo, in August 1946, 
evidently thought General Marshall was do- 
ing his best for China, because in a message 
to President Truman Koo said: “General 
Marshall has labored most unsparingly to 
achieve our common objective; namely, peace 
and democracy in China.” Koo added, and 
this bears out Acheson’s present statement 
to the committee: “But the desire for peace 
has to be mutual, therefore, it means the 
Communists must give up their policy to 
seize political power through the use of 
armed force to overthrow the Government.” 

President Truman put the case well in a 
message to Chiang Kai-shek in August 1946, 
when, in commenting upon China’s rapidly 
deteriorating political situation, he said: “In 
the United States there now exists an in- 
creasing school of thought which maintains 
that ‘our whole policy toward China must 
be reexamined in the light of spreading 
strife. * * * It cannot be expected that 
American opinion will continue its generous 
attitude toward your nation unless convinc- 
ing proof is shortly forthcoming that genuine 
progress is being made toward a peaceful 
settlement of China’s internal affairs.” 

It is all well now to say we made a mis- 
take in allowing China to fall into the hands 
of the Reds. But 5 years ago, the American 
people did not have too much trust in Kai- 
shek and his associates, and this country 
was full of reports about how our money and 
arms aid to Kai-shek were being squandered 
by the gang of grafters by whom he was sur- 
rounded. The Russian menace had not then 
overcast the sky, and our people were cer- 
tainly not in a mood to go head over heels 
into a great civil war in China. 
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Communism in Hollywood 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PATRICK J. HILLINGS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 6, 1951 


Mr. HILLINGS. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to submit the fifth and last of a series 
of articles on communism in Hollywood, 
written by Mr. James Basset, political 
editor of the Los Angeles Mirror. This 
article appeared in the Washington Post, 
Friday, June 8, 1951: 


COMMUNISM IN HOLLYWOOD—STRATEGY DE- 
FEATED REDS’ PLOTTING 


(By James Bassett) 


Today, almost 20 years after its plot was 
hatched, Hollywood communism is a bat- 
tered, beaten wreck. 

“Since 1948,” says one insider in the fight 
that unmasked the great conspiracy, “it’s 
doubtful if the party even got minimum 
e._enses from its formerly lush Hollywood 
sources. Collections at ‘front’ meetings have 
dwindled from $50,000 at a clip to a paltry 
hundred or so. 

“We intend to keep it that way.” 

About 18 months before the Korean war 
broke, many a Hollywood luminary who'd 
previously suckered for the Reds’ “humani- 
tarian” line quietly slipped off the hook, 
This didn't happen by accident. The anti- 
Communists, too, had their secret strategy. 

“You might say,” explains a leading tac- 
tician, “that we developed a behind-the- 
scenes warning system. It provided the first 
method we had of alerting prospective Com- 
mie victims.” 

Key agency in this counterplot was the 
Motion Picture Industry Council, consisting 
of wealthy producers as well as spokesmen 
for rank-and-file studio craftsmen. MPIC 
became Hollywood's biggest subscriber to 
Red literature. It analyzed the party line, 
pieced together a lot of pink-tinged jigsaw 
puzzles, searched endlessly for clues. 

Whenever a Communist front popped up, 
the alarm signals sounded. Ads in film trade 
papers, word-of-mouth, or direct hints to 
the potential suckers’ agents did the trick. 

One suspected front trumpeted that it 
wished to bestow plaques on a couple of out- 
standing (and liberal) stars for excellent 
performances. Main objective of this par- 
ticular group, MPIC found, was raising cash 
for the party's skimpy coffers. The warning 
worked. The stars didn’t show up. 

Social get-togethers, whose tongue-loosen- 
ing cocktails once had been used cleverly by 
the Reds, next were turned against them. 
Communist, innocent guests at elegant Bev- 
erly Hills dinners in 1948, were deliberately 
paired off against seasoned anti-Red cam- 
paigners. 

The rise-and-fall of the Hollywood Inde- 
pendent Citizens Committee of the Arts, Sci- 
ences, and Professions best illustrates the 
Reds’ temporary success with false fronts, 
Names like Ronald Reagan, Olivia DeHavil- 
land, and Allen Rivkin once studded its 
roster. F. D. R.'s eldest son, Jimmy Roose- 
velt, briefly held its $25,000-a-year secre- 
tariat. 

But early in 1946 Miss DeHavilland sud- 
denly had her political eyes opened to 
HICCASP’s real motives. She had agreed to 
stump the Northwest for nonisolationist 
Democrats. Screenwriter Dalton Trumbo 
wrote the script. When the actress received 
the speech she blew up. 

It was, she declared, completely left-wing. 
It had to be rewritten to repudiate com- 
munism, Trumbo declined. Another serip- 
ter did the chore—and the new address 
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model of Americanism. 

On her return, Miss DeHavilland called an 
anti-Red war council. With Reagan and 
others, she presented HICCASP a show- 
down resolution lambasting communism, 
HICCASP voted the motion down, 60 to 10. 
So, to quote Jimmy Roosevelt's masterly 
understatement, they “resigned gracefully.” 

By 1947 the congressional hearings, despite 
a ham-handed approach that annoyed even 
the conservatives, had laid some hard facts 
on the line. The “unfriendly 10” were ex- 
posed. They and others like them found 
studio doors closed in their faces. 

For at least one of the “unfriendly wit- 
nesses” the rude awakening came quickly. 

Director Edward Dmytryk told me he 
really perceived the ruthless, you’re-expend- 
able-pal nature of communism for the first 
time after he joined the “10” through his 
ill-advised refusal to testify. 

“Obviously,” he recalls ruefully, “the party 
didn’t care a hang about us or our families, 
We were their puppet martyrs. Even 
HICCASP (then on its last legs) used us as 
money-grabbing bait. Out of these collec- 
tions, we got a few dollars for our defense, 
the party kept the lion's share. 
` As actor Sterling Hayden said when con- 
fessing his own abortive 6 months with the 
Reds: “Former Communists should be given 
a chance to get this thing off their chests. 
Believe me, it’s an awful load to carry around 
with you.” 

+ MPIC encourages this. For the ruggedest 
crusaders against the Kremlin plot in Holly- 
wood reason that former Reds are priceless 
ammunition in the continuing campaign. 
They also know the implacable enemy isn't 
quitting now. 

Where does communism go from here? 

Eugene Dennis, secretary general of the 
United States party, currently free on $30,000 
bond as 1 of 11 top Red conspirators, gives 
this hint: “Too little skill has been dis- 
played in finding the approach to points of 
agreement around which joint action, how- 
ever limited, can be organized.” 

In plain English, the Communists intend 
to pursue their false-front activities. And 
the screen still looms as a juicy target. 

Dmytryk himself gave me the fitting epi- 
logue to the Story of the Conspiracy That 
Failed: 

“Hollywood has licked communism for 
good—if it doesn’t go to sleep.” 


Light on China Lobbyists 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLAIR ENGLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 11, 1951 


Mr. ENGLE. Mr. Speaker, the press 
has given some attention to the need for 
an investigation of the so-called China 
lobby. A resolution authorizing a select 
committee for that purpose was intro- 
duced by me last week. I wish to make a 
part of the Recorp editorials in the 


Washington Post on Saturday, June 9, 


1951, and Monday, June 11, 1951: 
CHINA LOBBY 


rt has been contended that the China 


lobby has neither face nor apparatus. What- 
ever may be said about the apparatus, there 
is certainly a face, as Owen Lattimore showed 
in his gallant fight in behalf of his reputa- 
tion at last year’s Tydings hearings. Mr. 


Lattimore drew a damning parallel between 
Senator McCartHy’s material and the out- 
put of one Alfred Kohlberg. Mr. Kohlberg 
last appeared in the news and pictures as 
the friend and patron of Lt. (j. g.) William 
H. Evans, Jr., lately dismissed from the Navy 
for highly intemperate criticism of his com- 
mander-in-chief. Mr. Lattimore’s statement 
called general attention to Kohlberg, and 
the magazines started to write him up. 

It appears, as we wrote at that time, that 
Kohlberg used to do a $1,500,000 a year im- 
port business in textiles coming out of the 
Chinese port of Swatow. After the war he 
set up associations having as their object the 
support of Chiang Kai-shek. Out of these 
associations have poured bales of abuse and 
name calling, circulated to a comprehensive 
mailing list, of those who are not on their 
side in the China argument. A monthly 
magazine called’Plain Talk, but containing 
plain venom, had as its board chairman this 
same Kohlberg. It is now closed down. Mr. 
Kohlberg is said to have transferred his in- 
terest to a new magazine of much the same 
stripe called the Freeman. When the Wash- 
ington Post and the St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
sought to find out something about the 
China lobby, all roads led back to the man 
from Swatow. 

One of the favorite activities of Kohlberg 
was to assist in financing the election cam- 
pagns of sundry Republicans. 
Bripces was one of the recipients of Kohl- 
berg's bounty. It would be the purpose of 
the inquiry sought by Senators Morse and 
MeManhor on the Senate side and Repre- 
sentatives MANSFIELD and ENGLE on the 
House side to smoke out the others. The 
American public is entitled to that infor- 
mation. In the circumstances, moreover, 
Kohlberg must have many coadjutors., Who 
are they? How many have dodged regis- 
tration, either under the Registration of 
Lobbying Act or the Foreign Registration 
Act? 

The inquiring Senators in the MacArthur 
hearings seemed to be mainly concerned 
about the extent to which the Chinese Na- 
tionalists have used American aid money 
to support the China lobby. This is of 
foremost interest. On that and related 
subjects the State Department professes to 
have very little information. Perhaps the 
Officials are right, though this seems in- 
credible, for, as we said a year ago last 
April, Kohlberg's campaign has hitherto 
paralyzed the State Department into a state 
of pusillanimity which has simply put a 
premium on the boldness of the ubiquitous 
Kohlberg.” If the inquirers cannot get any- 
thing out of the State Department, then 
they should call upon the Treasury, among 
other departments of Government. 

The fact is, as has been amply proved 
in the current hearings, that the China 
lobby has done a remarkably effective job. 
Aside from its work among the legislators, 


it has found a clientéle among our pre- ' 


ventive warriors, among those persons who 


are ever ripe to be sold a bill of goods that 


somebody is selling somebody down the river, 
and among others who can nourish their 
politics only upon a devil theory. And the 
innocents who have been taken in by its 
perverted history are legion. Kohlberg must 
be an extraordinary man, for he has created 
what the St. Louis Post-Dispatch called a 
China cult which for years has bewitched 
the people and hagridden our policy makers. 


LIGHT ON LOBBYISTS I 
Full Investigation of the China lobby now 


seems to be assured. With the State Depart- 


ment and other executive agencies assem- 
bling material on the subject under orders 
from the President, the first important step 
has already been taken. The President has 


also invited Congress to investigate the im- 


Senator . 
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proper use of funds to influence opinion in 
the United States in regard to foreign poli- 
cies by offering to open executive files on this 
subject to any committee that Congress may 
assign to the task. Undoubtedly the offer 
will be accepted. The chief questions at this 
point are how broad the inquiry will be and 
who will conduct it. 

Senators GEORGE and Morse are right, in 
our opinion, in saying that the investigation 
should extend beyond the China lobby. In 
the words of Senator GEORGE, “it ought to be 
an inquiry into the use of money here 
co influence public policy in behalf 
of any foreign government and all foreign 
governments.” But the boldness and exten- 
sive work of the China lobby make it the 
foremost target. In his final testimony in 
the MacArthur hearings, Secretary Acheson 
made it plain that, while the information 
now in the hands of the State Department 
is hearsay, if it proves to be accurate it will 
“support the charge that there is a very 
considerable use of foreign funds in the 
United States for the purpose of influencing 
opinion,” If the hearsay proves to be well 
founded, the Secretary implied, some of the 
lobbyists will be prosecuted for violation of 
the law. In cases of this sort the primary 
burden of digging out the necessary facts 
falls upon the Department of Justice. 

A searching legislative inquiry is nonethe- 
less in order. Such a fact-finding venture 
will necessarily be much broader than the 
departmental search for evidence of legal 
offenses. And since one of the chief pur- 
poses is to smoke out legislators who have 
been the recipients of the lobbyists’ bounty, 
the task can best be undertaken by a joint 
Senate and House committee representing 
the two groups that deal with foreign rela- 
tions. Obviously the members of the com- 
mittee should be chosen for their integrity, 
their freedom from entanglement with any 


foreign lobby, and their ability to get the 
facts. 


Damon Runyon Still Fights Cancer 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD L. O'TOOLE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 11, 1951 


Mr. O'TOOLE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include in 
the Record the following article from 
the Catholic Digest for June 1951 re- 
geraas the Damon Runyon Cancer 


~ Damon Runyon STILL FIGHTS CANCER 
(By Kathleen Lamb Whalen) 


The new offices of the Damon Runyon Me- 
morial Fund for Cancer Research look out 
on Times Square, the core of the Broadway 
that Damon Runyon knew so well; the boule- 
vard he peopled with his “guys and dolls,” 
those brittle, odd, and sometimes gallant 
puppets that were born in the click of his 
typewriter keys and lived in his stories and 
Broadway column, 

Damon Runyon, one of New York's most 
talented and beloved newspapermen, died of 
cancer, December 10, 1946. His was not a 
swift, spectacular death. It was the slow, 
agonizing, day-by-day struggle with a merci- 
less and eventually victorious adversary. 


_ Damon’s newspaper cronies, his dining com- 


panions at Lindy’s Restaurant, his hundreds 
of friends who frequented the arteries of the 
so-called Great White Way, kept the death 
watch for months, heartsick and helpless, 
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knowing that they could no nothing to save 
him 


Of those most bereft by Damon Runyon’s 
death was his long-time friend, Columnist 
Walter Winchell. On the Sunday night 
after Demon died Winchell made an earnest 
radio plea for money to help fight the dis- 
ease that had killed Runyon and thousands 
of others. In that single impulsive, sorrow- 
inspired entreaty was born the Damon Run- 
yon Memorial Fund for Cancer Research. 
The fund is now one of the world’s most im- 
portant defenses against a killer that takes 
more than 200,000 lives in the United States 
alone. 

The Damon Runyon fund devotes its en- 
tire resources to research in cancer rather 
than to treatment. It does not maintain 
nor support clinics, although in isolated 
cases, when a certain type of cancer presents 
research possibilities, a free hospital bed is 
supported through the fund. Money is made 
available not only to medical research but 
to the allied fields of biology, biochemistry, 
genetics, and chemotherapy physics. 

Contributions collected by the Damon 
Runyon Fund have been allocated to the 
improvement of the status of experimental 
surgery; the development of X-ray and of 
radioactive cobalt needles (to substitute for 
radium), and the use of chemotherapy for 
the altering of cell structures in the body to 
prevent and retard the growth of cancer. 

At the University of Texas in Houston, the 
M. D. Anderson ‘Hospital already has a ma- 
chine using radioactive cobalt. This ma- 
chine, when perfected at a production cost of 
only $16,000, will do the work of millions 
of dollars worth of radium, At the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, research- 
ers are working on ultrasonic waves for 
the mapping of cancerous brain tumors. 
All these projects have received part, and in 
some cases, all of their support from Run- 
yon Fund contributions. 

Money collected through the fund is paid 
out in the year it is received, for fellowships, 
grants-in-aid and grants to institutions for 
salaries, equipment, and expendable supplies 
to support research. Investigations and 
allocations are made by a special, profession- 
ally qualified volunteer committee approved 
by the fund's officers. 

Up to April 1 of this year, $3,767,674 out 
of more than four million dollars collected 
has been distributed in 152 grants and 93 
fcllowships in 120 institutions in 45 States, 
the District of Columbia, and 10 foreign 
countries, Canada, Scotland, England, 
France, Ireland, Israel, Italy, Mexico, Norway, 
and Sweden. 

The Damon Runyon Memorial Fund for 
Cancer Research knows no race nor creed. 
A substantial portion of its resources has 
been shared by Catholic institutions, includ- 
ing Notre Dame University. There the Lo- 
bund Laboratories, directed by Prof. James 
A. Reyneirs, is working with germ-free ani- 
mals which eventually may prove valuable 
in the diagnosis and study of cancer, 

In 1948 Catholic institutions engaged in 
cancer study and research received from all 
sources about $63,000. Since then, other 
donors, inspired by grants from the Runyon 
fund, have raised this figure to nearly $600,- 
000. 

Among other Catholic establishments ben- 
efited by grants from the fund are St. Mar- 
garet's Hospital, Leavenworth, Kans.; Ursu- 
line College, Louisville, Ky.; College of St. 
Scholastica, Duluth, Minn,; Institutem Divae 
Thomae, Cincinnati, Ohio; Fordham Univer- 
sity and St. Vincent’s Hospital, New York 
City, and St. Catherine's Hospital, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., and Providence College, Providence, 
R. I. 

The fund committee seeks out the best 
scientist and student-scientists in the field. 
For this it has granted the sum of $670,000 
for fellowships to train men and women as 
doctors and scientists specializing in cancer, 


Young scientists on the threshold of their 
careers must be supported. The field must 
be made financially attractive. The Runyon 
Fund, therefore provides the highest stipend 
in the profession; the average fellowship 
grant is $4,100 a year, and some are as high 
as $7,000 a year. The United States Govern- 
ment grant for similar fellowships is $3,400, 

This is the burgeoning of a tiny seed 
planted by a hard-boiled, soft-hearted Broad- 
way columnist 4 years ago. Walter Win- 
chell says now that he had no idea that the 
fund would grow so rapidly. He knew only 
that money, sometimes pronounced the root 
of all evil, could be diverted into a cause 
for great good. 

The first contribution Winchell received as 
a result of his radio appeal came half an 
hour after his broadcast, as he was walking 
back from the radio station to the Roney 
Plaza Hotel. A group of transplanted Run- 
yonesque characters, well known to Win- 
chell, handed him a large sum of money, an 
anonymous gift “for Damon.” To this day, 
Walter Winchell has never told who these 
men were, but the money has long since been 
put to use. 

The greatest response came from listeners 
to the Winchell broadcast and readers of 
his newspapers column. Businessmen, ac- 
tors, sports figures, cafe society, working girls, 
housewives, good people in big and little 
cities throughout the land, and even chil- 
dren sent him dolars, dimes, and quarters. 
Nothing was refused, and the source of the 
money never questioned, 

Winchell soon saw that the fund would 
have to ke put into businesslike, working or- 
der. The fund was incorporated under the 
laws of New York State, February 18, 1947, 
and enjoys Treasury exemption as a tax-free 
institution. 

Officers elected were men who best knew 
and admired Damon Runyon. Dan Parker, 
New York Mirror sports writer, is president; 
Leonard Lyons, New York Post columnist, 
vice president; Walter Winchell, treasurer; 
and Leo Lindy, proprietor of Lindy's restau- 
rant, secretary. They serve the fund with- 
out pay. 

John H. Teeter, administrator, and two 
secretaries who staff the donated offices in 
the Hotel Astor are the only paid employees. 
Their salaries and other operating expenses, 
which are kept to the barest minimum, are 
met through a special fund set up for that 
purpose by interested donors. Nothing is 
ever taken from contributions from the pub- 
lic for expenses. 

The fund's publicity is just about the best 
in the world. Winchell, Parker, and Lyons 
provide inexhaustible comment in their col- 
umns. Leo Lindy, the friend and confidante 
of nearly every Broadwayite, demands and 
receives all kinds of cooperation from theat- 
rical and sports figures. Milton Berle, tele- 
vision comic, has twice garnered thousands 
of dollars for the fund through around-the- 
clock marathon entertainments. Bob Hope 
shepherded a galaxy of theatrical stars 
through a recent benefit show. Sugar Ray 
Robinson, Negro Loxer, has donated his win- 
ning purse to the cancer battle through the 
Runyon Fund. 

The fund has received many bequests, both 
substantial and modest. Relatives and 
friends of deceased cancer victims often re- 
quest that instead of sending flowers, mourn- 
ers make a donation to the Damon Runyon 
Fund. At first, florists were irked. But 
they were reminded that orchids, one of their 
most profitable items, received their great- 
est sales promotion through Walter Win- 
chell’s famous compliment, “an orchid to 
you.” 

The Damon Runyon Fund sidesteps the 
usual expenses of campaigns for money. 
Winchell and his friends have devised in- 
numerable and wonderful ways of getting 
donations. Some of these schemes may seem 
unorthodox. The impresarios Richard Rodg- 
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ers and Oscar Hammerstein 2d, for instance, 
provide hard-to-get tickets through the Run- 
yon Fund. Any person who is bent on see- 
ing South Pacific or any of a dozen other 
top productions, regardless of cost, and can’t 
get tickets at the box office, may buy them 
at the Runyon Fund office at regular prices 
plus a substantial contribution to the fund. 
This amazing arrangement has been hard on 
ticket scalpers accustomed to pocketing from 
$10 to $50 extra for a scarce ticket. But 
it has been a windfall for the fund. Since 
December 5, 1949, the ticket plan brought 
in $200,000—almost enough to carry thé 
fund's entire fellowship program for 12 
months, 

Other stunts dreamed up by Winchell and 
his colleagues have been slogan contests with 
prizes of automobiles, mink coats, and air- 
line trips (all donated) and the original 
if dubious distinction of having the prize- 
winning slogan emblazoned in lights on the 
side of a dirigible sailing over Manhattan. 
Planners thought up the Damon Runyon 
handicap at Florida race tracks; benefit box- 
ing and sports events; exhibits of famous 
jewel and art collections, and any number 
of large and small theatrical parties. 

One of the latest stunts was a special per- 
formence of Guys and Dolls, a phenomenally 
successful Broadway musical based on Damon 
Runyon yarns. This benefit at a $75 ad- 
mission top took in $59,000, all of which was 
paid out by the fund in allocation checks to 
cancer-research institutions. The presenta- 
tion was made on the theater stage. 

Anyone who believes that this sort of ex- 
ploitation is beneath the dignity of a can- 
cer-research program earns only a disgusted 
snort from Walter Winchell. He thinks that 
in this case the end certainly justifies the 
means. He is almost fanatical about the 
fund, and never refuses a gift because he 
does not like the morals, private life, person- 
ality, or habits of any donor. 

Whenever Winchell does a favor for any- 
one (and he is in a position to grant many 
favors, as every press agent knows) he 
brushes aside thanks, and earnestly requests, 
instead, a plug fo’ the Runyan Fund. He is 
just as enthusiastic about the youngster who 
sent him a tiny donation, the proceeds of a 
neighborhood Punch and Judy show, as he 
is abou. the denizen of Broadway's under- 
world who walked into the fund office last 
Christmas, tossed $20,000 on a desk, refused 
a receipt, and walked out, as mysteriously 
laconic as he came in, Walter Winchell 
knows that Damon Runyon would have un- 
derstood and loved a character like that. 


Ths Gold Fakers of the United Nations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN T. WOOD 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 31, 1951 


Mr. WOOD of Idaho. Mr. Speaker, 
the Chicago Tribune is to be commended 
for its editorial of June 9, 1951, expos- 
ing a fake report on gold made in the 
1950 annual report of the Economic Com- 
mission for Europe, a subsidiary of the 
United Nations. 

The report stated that the French peo- 
ple had hoarded away more than $25,- 
000,000,000 in gold. In making that re- 
port, they knew, if they know anything, 
such a statement was a deliberate false- 
hood, intended to deceive the American 
people. 
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NAILING THE LIE 


The United States Bureau of the Mint 
is authority for the statement that the 
total world production of gold since Co- 
lumbus discovered America in 1492 up to 
and including 1950, was only a trifle over 
1,500,060,000 ounces—to be exact 1,600,- 
000,000 ounces. Making allowances for 
losses and industrial uses, such as jewelry 
and gold ornaments, the total world gold 
supply available for monetary purposes 
does not exceed, and probably does not 
equal 1,250,000,000 ounces, which, at $35 
per ounce, amounts to only $43,750,000,- 
000. Since the Treasury statement for 
June 6, 1951, shows our gold supply, in- 
cluding the $12,500,000,000 at Fort Knox, 
to be $21,755,818,130.18; and the Federal 
Reserve Board places the amount of gold 
held by governments and central banks 
at approximately $36,000,000,000; the 
glaring misstatement of ECE, subsidiary 
of the UN, becomes apparent. 

HOARDED GOLD AND SILVER 


However, the French people do have 
a gold hoard, estimated 2 years ago by 
the Bank of International Settlements 
at $3,400,000,000. If the world had a 
sound monetary system insuring the re- 
demption of paper currency at face value 
on demand, most of that French gold 
hoard would be deposited in the Bank of 
France where it would serve as a 40-per- 
cent monetary reserve for the issuance of 
$8,500,000,000 of sound redeemable cur- 
rency, and France would need no further 
help from us. But under the present un- 
sound monetary system now current 
throughout the world, we have advanced 
France more than $4,000,000,000. A 
similar situation exists in all other coun- 
tries to whom we are pouring out the 
American taxpayers’ dollars. 

The hidden hoard of gold and silver 
in the Orient and Middle East is esti- 
mated at $10,000,000,000. If silver were 
remonetized and a sound monetary sys- 
tem adopted, insuring the redemption of 
currency, this $10,000,000,000 would fur- 
nish a 40-percent reserve for the issuance 
of $25,000,000,000 of sound redeemable 
currency. The purchasing power of the 
people of the Orient and Middle East 
would be restored; and there would be 
no need for our point 4 program and 
other silly give-away schemes. 

THE CRIME OF 1873 


To talk piously about helping back- 
ward peoples while permitting them to 
be exploited by a dishonest, manipulated 
monetary system is the rankest kind of 
hypocrisy. Give them a sound and hon- 
est monetary system and they will es- 
tablish a sound economy of their own 
without our doles or charity. 

The crime of 1873 was perpetrated for 
the purpose of exploiting and pillaging 
the silver-money countries of the Orient 
and Middle East, and the silver-produc- 
ing countries of North and South Amer- 
ica by manipulating the price of silver; 
and today the successors of the conspir- 
ators of 1873 are pillaging the United 
States by debauching and manipulating 
our currency. The one and only way to 
curb this gang of international bucca- 
neers is to adopt a sound monetary sys- 


tem which insures the redemption of 
paper currency at face value, on demand. 
Honest money will do more to prevent 
war, establish justice, insure economic 
Stability, and promote peace and har- 
mony among nations than all the United 
Nations, Bretton Woods monetary agree- 
ments, Marshall plans, Atlantic Pacts, 
and point 4 programs ever devised. 
BIMETALLISM IS ONLY SANE SOLUTION 


From the above, it is evident that the 
United States has the greatest stake in 
restoring a sound monetary system; 
otherwise we will be bled white and the 
end is national bankruptcy. 

It is also evident from the above figures 
that there is not enough gold in the 
world to supply adequate redeemable 
monetary reserves; and therefore silver 
must be remonetized and joined with 
gold at fixed and proper ratio, based on 
their relative production. 

And to those who are laboring under 
the delusion that there is an unlimited 
amount of silver in the world, let me 
again refer to report of the United States 
Mint which shows that the world’s total 
production of silver since Columbus dis- 
covered America in 1492 is only 18,000,- 
000,000 ounces. 


WATCH THAT GOLD 


And now, before I close, a word of 
warning: More than 2,000,000,000 ounces 
of our gold has been drained away in 
recent months, and more will follow be- 
cause we are, in effect, selling our gold 
to foreign nations at 374 percent dis- 
count—gold in United States Treasury 
September 15, 1949, $24,690,998,991; June 
6, 1951 ,$21,755,818,130.18. Based on the 
present value of the dollar, the price of 
gold should be $56 per ounce; but we 
are permitting foreign nations to buy 
our gold at $35 per ounce. This over- 
values foreign currencies 60 percent, 
subsidizes imports 60 percent, discounts 
exports 37% percent, and permits for- 
eign nations and international bankers 
allied with them to buy our choicest 
stocks and bonds at 3742 percent dis- 
count and sell them for 60 percent above 
our market price by demanding payment 
in gold; and without paying us taxes on 
their profits. 

Small wonder that the stock market 
is no longer a barometer of American 
business. Could a more perfect way be 
devised to drain away our wealth, de- 
stroy our domestic economy, and create 
such chaos and confusion that the 
totalitarians will be able to take over. 

WHERE DO THEY GET THE MONEY 


And where, you may well ask, does the 
Treasury and the Federal Reserve banks 
get all the billions of dollars they are is- 
suing? Answer: By monetizing our 
debts, capitalizing deficits, and creating 
bank reserves, purely by a book entry. 
If you doubt that, see statement by J. H. 
Frost, chairman, Frost National Bank, 
San Antonio, Tex., on page A2977 of 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD for May 22, 1951. 

The Chicago Tribune editorial of 
June 9, 1951, follows: 

GOLD Hoarps IN FRANCE 


One of the biggest fakes in years has just 
been perpetrated by the Economic Commis- 
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sion for Europe, a subsidiary of U. N., which 
makes its headquarters in Geneva, Switzer- 
land, In its annual report for 1950 ECE 
stated that gold now in hoarding in France 
amounts to 9,000,000,000,000 francs, or $25,- 
722,000,000. As Mr. Chesly Manly, our corre- 
spondent at_U. N. headquarters in New York, 
has pointed out, that is more gold than the 
United States has at Fort Knox. 

The French do have lots of gold stashed 
away in secret places. Experience has taught 
them that holding gold is one of the very few 
ways to safeguard one’s capital. Before the 
First World War, when gold was used as 
money and could be readily had in exchange 
for paper money, it made no difference to a 
French hoarder whether he had coin or paper. 
By progressive devaluations since then, the 
difference has become very great. A gold 
louis now is worth 67 times as many paper 
francs as in 1914. The Frenchman who has 
held paper currency straight through since 
1914 has lost sixty-six sixty-sevenths of his 
capital. The man who held gold throughout 
the same period hasn't lost at all. 


FAKE EXPOSED 


But though the incentive to get gold has 
been great, the amount the French have been 
able to acquire for their private purposes is 
nowhere near the amount stated by the UN 
agency in its report. According to the 
United States mint, the entire world pro- 
duction of gold from 1492 through 1950 was 
1,600,000,000 ounces. At the present price of 
$35 an ounce, this would be worth $56,000,- 
000,000. Gold at present held by govern- 


-ments and central banks amounts to approx- 


imately $36,000,000,000, according to the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board. The French could not 
have all the gold attributed to them by ECE 
if they had been able to monopolize all of 
the gold produced since the time of 
Columbus, beyond what is known to be in 
governmental and semigovernmental vaults. 

Actually the French couldn’t make such a 
gathering. A lot of gold is embodied in 
jewelry and in art objects. Gold has been 
buried in cemeteries, lost at sea, and dissi- 
pated in other ways. Moreover, the French 
are far from being the only hoarders. 

Refugees from Nazi Germany and from 
Poland and the Balkan countries have gold 
holdings in Switzerland. There are free gold 
markets in Tangiers, Mexico City, Monte- 
video, Macao, and Hong Kong and limited, 
taxed, or black markets, for gold in Bombay, 
Milan, Brussels, and Zurich. India alone 
swallowed up in hoards more than a fourth 
of all the newly mined gold during the decade 
of the 1920's. 


MISTAKE ADMITTED 


When the exaggeration about French gold 
was called to the attention of the United 
Nations, a correction was made. It was said 
that the figure should have been 2,000 instead 
of 9,000 billion francs. That would bring the 
total in French hoards down to 5% billion 
dollars. That, too, is an.exaggeration. The 
Bank of International Settlements, which has 
studied the problem for years, places the 
French hoarded gold at between 2½ and 3 
billion dollars, or about a tenth of the ECE’s 
original figure and one-half of its revised 
total. 

NO NEED FOR LOANS 


As we have often said in these columns, 
there is no need for the Government of 
France to seek grants and loans of gold or 
dollars from the United States. It has abun- 
dant funds within its own borders. The 
holders will turn a good part of their 2½ to 
3 billions over to their government when it 
becomes clear that the paper monéy they get 
in exchange is honest money whose value 
will not be permitted to deteriorate. 

France would have to eliminate the losses 
on the nationalized industries, bring home 
the army from Indochina, and make an 
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honest effort to collect the taxes it votes. 
Maybe these are impossible conditions. But 
Americans should not be expected to have 
more confidence in the French Government's 
financial integrity than the French them- 
selves have. 


Anti-Semitism in the Soviet Union 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 11, 1951 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to call to the attention of our 
colleagues to an article which appeared 
in the National Jewish Monthly, of June 
1951, by Victor Lasky, as follows: 


ANTI-SEMITISM IN THE SOVIET UNION—STALIN 
Uses Jews as SCAPEGOATS To DIVERT WRATH 
From His REGIME 

(By Victor Lasky) 


Suppose, for the sake of argument, that 
Congress suddenly passed legislation forbid- 
ding American Jews to write to relatives in 
other lands. Suppose, also, that the FBI 
began arresting Zionist leaders and hurling 
them, without trial, into dungeons. Suppose 
that the State Department refused permis- 
sion to American Jews to visit Israel. And 
suppose that American newspapers were all 
controlled by the Government and suddenly 
began denouncing Bernard Baruch, Irving 
Berlin, David Dubinsky, Louis B. Mayer, Ru- 
dolph Halley, Irving H. Kaufman, David Law- 
rence, Walter Winchell, and George Sokolsky 
as homeless cosmopolitans * people 
without kith and kin * * tribeless 
bastards * * * rabbits * * * pass- 
portiess wanderers. 

Would—or could—there be any honest 
doubts that official anti-Semitism had come 
to America? 

Yet these suppositions are brutal realities 
for the estimated 2,000,000 Jews in Soviet 
Russia. Arrest of Jewish leaders on such 
fantastic charges as cosmopolitanism; dis- 
appearances of numerous Jewish artists, writ- 
ers, and intellectuals; the destruction of 
Jewish organizations; the abolition of the 
sole remaining Yiddish-language news- 
paper—all these can lead to but one tragic 
conclusion; that the Kremlin is conducting 
an all-out campaign to wipe out Jewish cul- 


ture. 

But apologists for the Red Utopia (most 
of whom stomached even the Soviet-Nazi 
pact) insist that this is not really anti- 
Semitism. Unfortunately, too many other- 
wise knowledgeable liberals maintain that, 
even if there's much that’s deplorable about 
the U. S. S. R., anti-Semitism is impossible 
there. Why? Because it’s forbidden by the 
constitution. By the same logic the U, S. 
S. R. is the world’s greatest democracy. 
That, too, is written in the Soviet constitu- 
tion. By this juridical cretinism the Soviet 
myth-makers have been able to fool some 
people into believing that national and racial 
prejudices have been wiped away by the 
Bolsheviks. Only recently, for example, a 
book reviewer in a great metropolitan daily 
could state, as casually as if it was a fixed 
law in physics, that “racial prejudice * * * 
has no place in the Soviet Union.” Ironi- 
cally, the twisted mentalities making up the 
Fascist crackpot movements also insist there's 
no anti-Semitism in Russia. Otherwise, how 
can the Gerald L. K. Smiths and the Upton 
Closes continue their refrain that “all Jews 


are Communists” and “Russia is being en- 
slaved by the Jews.” 

But, if we are to judge from past reactions 
to Soviet events, it will take considerable 
time before the outside world believes there 
is really anti-Semitism in Russia. Mass 
awareness has always come too late. When 
man-made famine stalked Russia in the early 
thirties, few people believed the reports that 
millions of Russian peasants had perished, 
Such reports, the liberals thought, were in- 
spired by the reactionaries to discredit the 
young Socialist state. By the time the non- 
Communist world learned the bitter truths 
about Stalin’s monumental boner in at- 
tempting forcibly to collectivize the farms, 
there was no way to aid the victims. The 
same thing occurred with the purges which 
went on consistently in the twenties and 
thirties. 

JEWS ARE ISOLATED 


This time the victims are Jews. And the 
deadly time lag between the event and the 
realization is dooming the Russian Jewish 
community to isolated suffering. Instead of 
world-wide indignation, the Jewish victims 
of the new Soviet terror can count only on 
apathy for the most part. Perhaps when 
the present victims of Soviet tyranny are 
beyond our reach, there will be considerable 
indignation and protest—but then it will be 
entirely too late. 

For anti-Semitism in Russia is now in the 
stage of violence. For the first time in 
Soviet history Jews are being menaced 
physically. And the shocker is that Stalin 
is not doing anything to prevent violence 
against them. Outbreaks against Jews are 
regular occurrences in many parts of Russia, 
particularly the Ukraine. According to re- 
liable reports reaching the west, summarized 
recently by J. W. Teller in the Christian 
Science Monitor, “even more disturb- 
i + e > have been assaults on indi- 
vidual Jews in such large cities as Moscow, 
with its 300,000 Jews, and Odessa, with its 
100,000 Jews. Soviet officials are reported 
reliably to have shown indifference to the 
complaints of the Jewish victims and to have 
taken no steps to curb the mounting fre- 
quency of these incidents, notwithstanding 
the formal ban on anti-Semitism in the 
Soviet constitution.” 

The tragedy is that there is still specula- 
tion as to whether anti-Semitism exists in 
the Soviet paradise. As early as 1947, News- 
week, in what was far from the first report, 
had already informed the American public 
that “an unpublicized but nevertheless 
effective anti-Jewish policy which was first 
adopted by the Soviet Government at the 
time of the Soviet-Nazi pact * * * has 
now been revived as a corollary to the Soviet 
antiwestern campaign.” 

V. M. Molotov had already stated, in an- 
nouncing the Soviet-Nazi pact, that fascism 
was a matter of taste. Nevertheless, the 
Newsweek story was startling. Not that the 
Jews in the Soviet Union ever led a better 
existence than other sections of the popula- 
tion. They suffered equally with the others. 
But here was something new. The Jews 
were being singled out for special repres- 
sions. Not a crackdown on Jews because 
they were bourgeoisie or kulaks, but a crack- 
down on Jews as Jews—the classic name for 
which is anti-Semitism. 

The bare bones of the Newsweek story have 
since been given documentary flesh. Before 
me, as I write, is a small mountain of tragic 
material—material which makes a news- 
paperman lose his customary professional re- 
straint, particularly if the newspaperman 
happens to be Jewish. There are newspaper 
reports by Drew Middleton, Cyrus Sulzberger, 
Edmund Stevens and other well-known cor- 
respondents, as well as scholarly studies on 
different aspects of the plight of Soviet Jewry 
by such noted scholars as Solomon Schwarz, 
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i 
Jacob Lestchinsky, and Harry Schwarz. 
There are studies by the American Jewish 
Committee and the recent documentation of 
the Jewish Labor Committee, which urged 
the United Nations “to undertake a thor- 
ough investigation into the practices of the 
Soviet Union in the treatment of minorities 
and especially the pogrom that is being exe- 
cuted against the Jewish people.” Note the 
use of the dread word “pogrom.” 

To deal properly with this testimony would 
take an entire issue of this magazine. Let 
us content ourselves with a few incontro- 
vertible reports. 

Pulitizer prize-winning correspondent, 
Edmund Stevens, of the Christian Science 
Monitor, who left Moscow in the fall of 1949, 
has reported: “Even more drastic was the 
systematic campaign to eliminate Jews from 
posts of responsibility and especially from 
positions involving contact with the outside 
world. In a matter of weeks in the winter 
of 1948-49, all Jews serving with the Soviet 
occupation administrations in Germany and 
Austria were recalled. No more Jews were 
included on foreign missions and delega- 
tions. Today Jews are not even admitted to 
the special school that trains personnel for 
the Soviet foreign service. The same restric- 
tions apply to the Ministry of Foreign Trade.” 


EXPOSED SELVES IN 1949 


In 1949 the masters of the Kremlin revealed 
their anti-Semitism to the world. They 
opened fire on Russian Jews under the ob- 
scene battle cry of “war against the home- 
less cosmopolitans”"—words right out of the 
Nazi lexicon. Then they took another lesson 
out of Dr. Goebbels’ master study of how to 
torment Jews. The Soviet press began to 
print, in parentheses, the original Jewish 
names of the cosmopolitans, along with the 
Russian pseudonyms under which they were 
known to the public. 

That this was a brand new practice aimed 
solely at the Jews was denied by a writer for 
the left-wing Daily Compass, of New York, 
who declared: “It is regular Soviet practice 
to print both the pen name and the family 
name of authors when they are mentioned in 
connection with any official or state matter.” 
But, the Daily Compass notwithstanding, 
the Soviet press has yet to print the real 
names of Stalin or Molotoy—Djugashvill and 
Scirabin—or of any other non-Jew. Still 
aping the foul Nazi press, the Soviet publica- 
tions went the whole hog—publishing car- 
toons of the cosmopolitans which, according 
to Edmund Stevens, depicted them with 
Fagin-like profiles and the public got the 
point. 

EHRENBERG AN EXCEPTION 


Only one Jewish writer of prominence 
managed to come through this period of 
anti-Semitic upheaval with his hide and 
huge income intact. But Ilya Ehrenberg 
was a Jew in name only and one of the most 
slavish adherents of the Stalinist regime. 
Ehrenberg apparently won his way back to 
favor by publicly insulting Mrs. Golda Myer- 
son, the first Israeli Minister to the U. S. S. R., 
at a diplomatic reception, Within hearing 
of such foreign dignitaries as Lt. Gen. Walter 
Bedell Smith, then the United States Am- 
bassador in Moscow, Ehrenberg said loudly: 
“I can’t bear to hear English, especially when 
spoken by a Russian-born Jewess.” 

According to General Smith, in his book, 
My Three Years in Moscow, a few Jews 
like Ehrenberg who hold high positions ir 
the Soviet hierarchy are always pointed to 
by the Kremlin to refute any implication of 
anti-Semitism. But during the past decade, 
it seems that Jews have systematically been 
removed from influential positions in the 
Soviet Government and the diplomatic and 
armed services. He added this significant 
detail: “From the Foreign Office alone, while 
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I was in Moscow (1946-49), Litvinov, Lozov- 
sky, Maisky, and less important but almost 
equally able Jewish officials were relieved 
or relegated to retirement or to positions of 
less importance.” 

It might be well to ask any Communist: 
Can you name any Jewish official in any 
Soviet mission abroad? Or ask the comrade 


to cite a single—only one—Yiddish publica- 


tion in the vast Stalinist empire. Ironically, 
not even the Freiheit, the Yiddish Red daily 
published in New York, is permitted to cir- 
culate in Russia. Yet publications in lan- 
guages of other Soviet nationalities are al- 
lowed to flourish. 

Even the Soviet satellites are picking up 
the refrain. The Hungarian radio, in a 
broadcast which sounded very much like the 
unlamented Goebbels, recently attacked the 
international Jewish bourgeoisie and the in- 
ternational Jewish speculators who cooper- 
ate with the West German Government. 
And the Communists of the world are now 
bitterly assailing the new Israeli Govern- 
ment. Moscow radio accused Prime Minister 
David Ben-Gurion of cooperating with the 
Nazi clique of Western Germany in order to 
prepare a new slaughter of the Jews, 

But why go on? At this late date the 
problem is not to prove that anti-Semi- 
tism in Russia is government policy. Only 
those who refuse to see will deny the facts. 
The question as it was with Hitler, is what 
can we do to save our Jewish brothers? 

In order to do this we must try to under- 
stand the whys of Soviet anti-Semitism. It 
must be understood that the Soviet regime is 
completely amoral—capable of anything 
which would preserve the irontight Stalinist 
dictatorship. That is why the past three 
decades have been the graveyard of all hopes 
anyone had ever entertained about the 
U. S. S. R. (a monumental work on this sub- 
ject is Julien Steinberg’s Verdict of Three 
Decades.) 

The new Soviet anti-Semitism is an in- 
vocation of the scapegoat technique, which 
served Hitler so well. The Jews have always 
been useful villains. On their shoulders can 
be placed all the faults of the dictatorial re- 
gime. Even before World War II, anti-Semi- 
tism had been widespread in the Soviet 
Union. The tragic extent was disclosed by 
the Nazi invasion, when the conquerors were 
greeted as liberators by millions of Russians, 
And, according to Solomon Schwarz, of all 
the ideological nonsense brought into the 
occupied Russian areas by the Nazis, only 
Jew hatred met with staggering success. 

“When the war ended,” the noted former 
Moscow correspondent, Eugene Lyons, wrote 
in the Freeman, “the Kremlin apparently de- 
cided to accept and exploit the malicious 
force it had been unable to curb or control. 
Having failed to achieve unity with the peo- 
ple on the higher levels of loyalty to the re- 
gime of Communist ideology, it now sought 
identification with the masses on the lowest 
levels of their primitive prejudices. In a per- 
verted fashion Stalin chose to come closer 
to his subjects by pandering to one of their 
worst moods. * * * It could be turned 
into a convenient lightning rod to draw at 
least part of the mass discontent away from 
the Soviet masters. * * *” 

Another factor making for the new anti- 
Semitism is the rise of Israel. The birth of 
the new Jewish state was greeted with joy 
by the Jews of Russia, as by their brethren 
everywhere. But Zionism—even the teach- 
ing of the Hebrew language—has long been 
forbidden by the Soviet regime. And in the 
U. S. S. R., enthusiasm for any other nation 
leads to grim repercussions. The un-Soviet 
behavior of the Russian Jews (who flocked to 
the new Israel Embassy in Moscow to seek 
visas to the Promised Land, but were forbid- 
den to leave) whipped the Politiburo to Nazi- 
like intensity in carrying out its already 
established anti-Semitic program. 

Twice in our time the Jews have been the 
victims of mighty dictatorships. We had no 


trouble in understanding the tragedy in the 
first instance. How long before the world 
understands the second? 


St. Xavier’s Academy Commencement 
Exercises 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN E. FOGARTY 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 7, 1951 


Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include an 
address which I delivered to the graduat- 
ing class of St. Francis Xavier Academy 
in Providence, R. I., at their commence- 
ment exercises on June 1, 1951. 

I also include a commencement essay 
delivered by Miss Joan Marie Kane, a 
member of the graduating class at the 
academy. The remarks of Miss Kane 
are certainly a deserved tribute to that 
grand order of holy women, the Sisters 
of Mercy, who have conducted St. Xa- 
vier’s Academy for the past 100 years. 


ADDRESS DELIVERED BY HON. JOHN E. FOGARTY, 
OF RHODE ISLAND, TO THE GRADUATING CLASS 
or St. FRANCIS XAVIER’s ACADEMY, JUNE 1, 
1951, aT THE ACADEMY AUDITORIUM, PROVI- 
DENCE, R. I. 


No person today can consider easy an as- 
signment to address a high school gradua- 
ting class. The confusion which appears to 
surround our every activity makes the choice 
of a fitting topic a most difficult one. 

My primary concern, after being invited 
to address you, was that I should say some- 
thing which would be of some help to you. 
I was determined, insofar as I am able, to 
avoid anything which might add to the con- 
fusion. 

After a great deal of pondering, I came to 
the conclusion that I could do nothing bet- 
ter than to talk with you about the thoughts 
which ran through my mind while I con- 
templated the tremendously important mile- 
stone which you young ladies have reached. 

I thought about inspiration and guide- 
posts. I thought about standards and norms. 
I thought about leadership—and the lack 
of it—and I wondered how you young peo- 
ple would go about the charting of your 
course through life. 

om the point where I stand, viewing 
the panorama of life, it seems evident that 
young people throughout the world must be 
concerned over the type of leadership which 
is being provided for them. 

Many times it appears that there are only 
extremes in the appeals which are made to 
the minds of men; extremes in ideologies and 
conceptions—political, economic, and even 
military. 

Brilliant men and women bespeak the 
great virtues of the omnipotent state, de- 
scribing it as all good and powerful; plead- 
ing that it alone is the answer to the eco- 
nomic and political ills which beset man- 
kind. 

The voices of others, just as well-trained 
and brilliant, are raised in supplication, 
urging a return to the good old days when 
government had little or no concern with 
the private lives of its citizens. 

Large holdings are condemned on the one 
hand, and on the other the amassing of 
great wealth through rugged individualism 
is defended. 

Statesmen, executives and jurists de- 
nounce one another in their fervent insist- 
ence on one kind or another of legislation, 


Novarum and Quadragessimo Anno. 
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regulation, or interpretation. Even great 
generals war with each other over policies 
and tactics. 

In such a welter of discord whose advice 
can you take? Whose inspiration should 
move you? To which type of policy or pro- 
gram will you lend your support? 

If you are concerned because of the lead- 
ership which is offered to your generation; 
if you are not completely satified with that 
leadership and feel you must seek further—I 
would like to suggest that, at this stage of 
your career, you look no further than your- 
self. 
Today you finish a task which makes it 
possible for you to make a beginning. 

During your grammar and high-school 
days you have been learning how to read. 
Now you must read. 

You have been learning how to think. 
Now you must think. 

During your days at St. Xavier’s the good 
sisters have placed in your hands, as it 
were, the tools with which you will be able 
to make use of the talents which God has 
given you. If you will use those tools wisely, 
you can bring intelligent leadership to what- 
ever walk of life your ambition may direct 
your efforts. 

Look about you. 
portunity. 

Men and women learned in the healing- 
arts labor over test tubes and formulae 
seeking to find cures for the manifold ail- 
ments which affect the human body. These 
strivings have been going on for centuries. 
Yet, despite the almost incredible strides 
which science has made in these fields, there 
are such things as cancer, the crippling 
afflictions of rheumatism and arthritis; and, 
perhaps the saddest of all—infantile paraly- 
sis and cerebral palsy. Here is a field which 
presents a fitting challenge to the promise 
which you have this graduation day. 

Not that you should concentrate your 
energies toward the discovery of a new medi- 
cine of such great value that you might be- 
come a Croesus—but that the talents with 
which God has endowed you could be de- 
voted to the betterment of the lot of all of 
his creatures. 

In other fields of science, hour after tedi- 
ous hour of research and study is being de- 
voted to the exploration of all the secrets 
of the universe—on the one hand to make 
travel swifter, life more pleasant and prop- 
erty more secure. At the same time 
branches of these studies concentrate on the 
creation of death-dealing and property-de- 
stroying weapons which make thinking men 
shudder and fear for the future of the world. 

What possibilities here? You with your 
sound basis for a Catholic education, appre- 
ciating the difference between right and 
wrong, between truth and error, if you will 
but devote yourselves seriously to the task, 
could bring intelligence and common sense 
into this critical area. It is not sufficient 
that man discover these secrets which have 
been hidden from him for so long—it is of 
the utmost importance that those discoveries 
be devoted to the betterment of mankind, 
rather than to his destruction. 

In the economic arena contesting forces 
are constantly at work. The heads of 
families strive mightily to earn enough to 
provide homes for their children with ample 
food and clothing and a few of the good 
things of life, which today have become in- 
dispensable, often sacrificing much in order 
to give to their children a proper education. 

Also, in economic life, while many busi- 
nessmen and manufacturers are conscious of 
their social obligations, you will find ample 
evidence of greed and dishonesty. Many 
times you will be shocked by the demonstra- 
tions of man’s inhumanity to man. 

You young ladies are leaving high school 
in the year which marks the anniversaries of 
those two greatest of all encyclicals, Rerum 
I rec- 


Everywhere there is op- 
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ommend most sincerely that you study them 
carefully and then appreciate the tremen- 
dous need which exists for the better direc- 
tion of all men's efforts, workingman, busi- 
nessman, and manufacturer alike. 

In public life great forces strive for mas- 
tery over man’s mind. 

Many times it seems that only the mate- 
rial things in life are of any importance. 
A nation must amass great wealth and 
mount tremendous power. Those who can 
contribute most to the development of that 
wealth and power seem to be the favored 
few. Often the condition of the poor and 
the humble is completely ignored in the mad 
rush, under the tortured slogan “First things 
first.” 

Various economic and political ideologies 
are set forth, each one couched in the lan- 
guage considered ideal for selling to the 
body politic. Cynical hypocrites talk of lib- 
erty and freedom and equal opportunity 
while their every day conduct indicates they 
have but one standard and that is identified 
by the dollar sign. 

Adding to our daily confusion, we fre- 
quently have powerful advocates rushing 
onto the scene, presenting their causes un- 
der the best possible dramatic circumstances. 
Never stopping to weigh the facts, many peo- 
ple, carried away by emotion, rush to the 
support or condemnation of such an advo- 
cate, Prominent figures become involved in 
bitter debate and the personalities of the 
adversaries come to dominate our thinking. 
The essential principles involved are lost 
sight of. 

You graduates of St. Xavier's have been 
given the basis for a balance of intellect 
which should enable you to make calm deci- 
sions. You have been taught the virtue of 
Christian charity, the importance of truth, 
the value of reason. 

In political life, if such should be your 
bent, you would possess the ability to re- 
main calm when all about you became hys- 
terical. I believe you would have the courage 
to demand all the facts, and having all the 
facts, you would place them over against the 
sound Catholic principles you have ab- 
sorbed here and thus reach an intelligent 
decision. 

Yes; there is ample opportunity. You 
need not be condemned to the monotonous 
routine of a daily life without inspiration, 
without a goal. 

Find the field in which you believe your 
talents can best be put to use. Examine the 
leadership being provided in this field—and 
if it is not entirely to your satisfaction, re- 
solve, with the help of God, to be its leader. 

Remember always that in this life you 
can’t get something for nothing. Your re- 
ward, both in the peace of mind that comes 
with a job well done and in the material 
things of life you amass, will depend en- 
tirely on the effort which you put forth. 

Seek out the right always, and once hay- 
ing arrived at what you believe to be the 
right, have the courage of your convictions 
and stand against all the world if need be, 
in your insistence that right must prevail. 

Never permit yourself to enjoy the luxury 
of discouragement. 

Recall, when you need courage, the fate 
that might have been St. Xavier’s, had the 
good sisters been timid or afraid. Although 
appealed to, for the good of the community, 
to leave Providence, and thus bow to the 
bitter hatred which had brought the prom- 
ise to burn their convent, those sisters, with 
faith in God and fortified by the knowledge 
they had a Divine mission to perform here, 
stood their ground. There was no fire and 
you young ladies add another band of jewels 
to the crowns of those sisters who made this 
day possible. 

Let the fire of zeal which was theirs burn 
into your hearts, and let it be the inspira- 
tion for building an excellent life, devoted 
to God and country. Never let that fire die. 

Homer speaks of one “who, dwelling in the 
distant fields, without a neighbor near him, 


hides a burning stick in the dark ashes, 
keeping carefully the seeds of fire alive, lest, 
on his return, to light his hearth, he must 
bring fire from afar.” 

Pray God you will never be compelled, 
because of wasted years and wasted efforts, 
to hack your way back to the side of right 
and truth, begging for a spark to light your 
way. 

Tomorrow is yours. I hope your days will 
always be happy and that the good Lord 
will shower upon you all the blessings he 
can bestow. But above all else, I hope you 
leave here with the strength of character 
to face whatever the future brings, with 
courage and fortitude. 

Happiness, prosperity, even fame can be 
yours—if you will it. 

The declining years of your life can be 
filled to overflowing with peace and content- 
ment, if you are able to look back on no 
wasted time—no wasted talents. 

I recall reading the poet’s lines about 
Caesar, who had tarried too long in Egypt. 
As his ship sailed toward Rome, Caesar was 
seen weeping as he looked back on the fading 
shore line. 

The poet says: 

“Twas not for loss of love he wept; 
But for a tryst with greatness, never kept.” 


COMMENCEMENT Essay OF JOAN MARIE KANE, 
Sr. FRANCIS XAVIER ACADEMY, PROVIDENCE, 
R. I. 

Your Excellency, our Most Reverend Bish- 
op, Your Excellency the Governor, Your 


Honor Congressman Fogarty, Reverend 
Fathers, honored guests, sisters, parents, 
classmates, and friends, welcome! With joy 


and pride, I extend to you, in behalf of the 
class of 1951 a most cordial welcome to the 
centennial commencement of St. Francis 
Xavier Academy. Yes, for just 100 years, 
thousands of young women have received 
from this academy a diploma signifying the 
successful achievement of 4 years of high 
school. We are grateful to you for your 
presence here this morning, an encourage- 
ment and privilege for our 242 graduates. 

Especially are we appreciative of the pres- 
ence of our revered leader of the diocese, 
Your Excellency, our Most Reverend Bishop. 
Your coming here today is symbol of the in- 
terest manifested by the shepherd of the dio- 
cese from Bishop O’Reiley’s day until the 
present, 

It is our good fortune, too, on this his- 
toric occasion, to welcome the Honorable 
JoHN Focarty, United States Congressman 
from the State of Rhode Island. His con- 
cern for Catholic education is apparent to 
his countrymen by reason of his introducing 
the Fogarty bill in an effort to amend the 
proposals regarding Federal aid to educa- 
tion. More particularly, his citations of St. 
Xavier’s winners of national essay contests 
and their essays have been printed in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, a permanent memo- 
rial to Mr. Focarty’s interest in our academy. 

A sincere greeting, too, to His Excellency, 
our Governor, who honors us this morning, 
to our pastors and members of the clergy 
whose generous encouragement and support 
have made Catholic high-school training a 
reality for us. 

A final word of warmest welcome to our 
beloved teachers and parents who have made 
generous sacrifices that we might learn the 
Christian way of life. 

That way of life, we have been taught, is 
fundamentally rooted in charity. Mindful 
of this, our class has adopted as its motto 
those words of St. John, “Let us not love in 
word nor in tongue, but in deed and in 
truth.” In other words, we aim to give more 
than lip service to militant Christianity. 
Commencement means that now we shall 
begin to show that our mental training has 
produced strong convictions. We shall prove 


their sincerity in deed. The keynote of our 
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behavior shall be action, apostolic Catholic 
action. 

So often have we heard it said that hope 
for the future lies in the youth of today that 
it has become almost axiomatic. As we look 
about us, experience tends to strengthen the 
statement. 

In her many apparitions during the past 
century, our lady has entrusted young people 
with all-important commissions, Catherine 
Laboure was only a postuiant, one of the 
youngest members of the Sisters of Charity, 
when Mary began to teach her the role of 
her immaculate heart in the dread days to 
come. To young Melanie and Maximin the 
queen of heaven confided secrets at La Salette 
and continued her message to the human 
race, asking for prayers and penance. To 
promulgate the doctrine of the immaculate 
conception, she appeared radiantly beautiful 
to little Bernadette of Lourdes, commission- 
ing the child with a gigantic task. More 
recently, her message of prayer and penance 
at Fatima was transmitted through three 
children. By their ordinar, daily duties, 
prayer, and sacrifices they were to help save 
sinners. Yes, Mary, the symbol of hope, has 
identified her cause with youth. 

Nor is it my purpose to underestimate the 
importance of adults as apostles for chris- 
tianity. It is simply to stress here today to 
a group of young women about to take their 
places in society that their youth and inex- 
perience are no deterrents to practicing the 
word of God in deed and in truth. The days 
of their youth are all-important in the eyes 
of God. Christ has made known unmistak- 
ably through the mouth of His infallible 
popes, how tremendously important is the 
role of youth. The venerable and the beau- 
tiful Pius X allowed children to be nourished 
by the strengthening food of the Eucharist. 
“Young people, you are our coworkers. The 
Vicar of Christ demands of you your col- 
laboration,” were ringing words of Pope 
Pius XI. Our gloriously reigning Pius XII 
calls himself the pope of youth. “The future 
belongs to youth,” he maintains, “but youth 
will have to conquer and to dominate it. 
Even a few minutes can decide the victory. 
The time for reflection and planning is past, 
Now is the time for action.” 

“Youth will have to conquer and to 
dominate.” The gauntlet has been thrown 
at its feet by one of the greatest men of our 
time. Can young people meet that chal- 
lenge? History proves that they can. Per- 
haps there are no more cogent examples any- 
where to be found than among members of 
one of the youngest sisterhoods in the world, 
our own Sisters of Mercy. The institute is 
only 120 years old, young in the history of 
the church. Yet today it numbers 23,000 
members, second largest congregation of 
women in the world. Growth is evidence 
of a young, vigorous, healthy organism. 
Religious women in 600 convents in the 
United States serve Catholic youth in our 
glorious country. Mercy is the work of a 
youthful organism in behalf of youth. 

From its inception in 1831, Catherine Mc- 
Auley, foundress of the Sisters of Mercy, saw 
that improvement of social, economic and 
religious conditions could come only from 
training of the young. 

In 1627, 21 years before the Communist 
Manifesto of Karl Marx, she had opened her 
first school and home for young women at 
Baggott Street, Dublin. By far the greater 
majority of women who offered to help her to 
care for the poor and sick, and to teach the 
ignorant were girls in their late teens and 
early twenties. From a natural standpoint, 
perhaps it was the newness of the organiza- 
tion which appealed to them, for Catherine 
McAuley’s Sisters of Mercy were one of the 
first who became members of an integration 
of women who were not cloistered. But in 
their own ever enlarging sphere, they began 
working among the masses, educating unto 
Christ. Mother McAuley was forced to de- 
pend upon very young women to open her 
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first convents in Ireland, and to nurse the 
sick during the cholera epidemic. Her young 
Sisters rose to the occasion gloriously. 

When the call came from America, these 
young Sisters answered it magnanimously. 
Led by Mother Francis Xavier Warde, one of 
Catherine McAuley’s youngest and most 
trusted superiors, those first youthful Sisters 
arrived in America in 1843. Forced by bigotry 
crystallized in the Know-Nother Movement 
to appear in public dressed in secular clothes, 
they surely showed the depth and sincerity of 
their love of God “in deed and in truth.” 
Here in the New England States, these Sisters 
were insulted, reviled, openly attacked. 

The drama of the scene played on the very 
spot where this academy now stands pales 
into insignificance when one reflects on the 
tremendous importance of the issue. A pale 
moon lighted the angry faces of rioters, as- 
sembled at the corner of Broad and Claverick 
Streets, as they threatened to blow up St. 
Xavier's Convent and Academy on that event- 
ful night in 1855. These young religious 
women, facing the possibility of death, of- 
fered their lives, if need be, to be sacrificed on 
the altar of Chrictian education of youth. 
You know the story. Gallant Catholic lay- 
men defended the sisters, the crowd dis- 
persed. St. Xavier’s and all that it stood 

` for were left intact. But the significance of 
that triumph had a deep meaning for Cath- 
olic education all over New England. This 
academy was the test case. The courage of 
those first young Sisters in remaining firm in 
the face of violent opposition had its effect. 
The tide had turned. Though opposition re- 
mained, it gradually decreased as bigotry 
gave way to the gracious, kindly, and per- 
severing works of mercy carried on by those 
early Sisters. 

As mercy traveled westward, to Pittsburgh, 
new opportunities arose for youth to prove 
its worth, to increase its faith and love, to 
manifest its courage. Then when Mother 
Xavier Warde brought her Sisters to Chicago 
to open their first foundation there, she 
must have thrilled to see how these young 
women met and accepted conditions there. 
Perhaps her youthful companions were dis- 
mayed at the loneliness of Chicago, then only 
a sprawling frontier town. As they trudged 
along the pine sidewalks they must have been 
just a bit frightened at the strange faces of 
trappers, longshoremen, canal diggers, 
slaughterhouse men, perhaps even Indians, 
Even the bishop felt pity for these young wo- 
men facing the poverty and crudity of the 
West. But again, youth measured up to what 
Was demanded of them. The gaiety, inge- 
nuity, and courage of the first Sisters of 
Mercy in Chicago is surely a high tribute not 
only to their own strong wills but to the 
Master who strengthened and gave joy to 
their youth. The fiourishing condition of 
the works of mercy throughout our Nation is 
proof positive of the solidity of the founda- 
tions laid by our early pioneer Sisters. 

Today as yesterday, young hands, youth- 
ful hearts and minds stretch out, and young 
women in large numbers gladly join the 
ranks of the Sisters of Mercy. Silently the 
mighty work moves forward, constantly re- 
inforced by young women eager to carry on 
the works of mercy. Inspiration is never 
lacking. For, though youth grows old in the 
service of the Master, the qualities of youth 
rejoiced His heart. 

These qualities are ours now. While the 
sunshine of youth smiles on our lives, we 
must invest them in the great cause of liv- 
ing Christianity in its fullness. My final 
message to you, class of 1951, is one that 
could well have been given by Mother 
Xavier Warde to that first graduating class, 
Make your faith a vital part of your whole 
life. “Love not only in word nor in tongue 
but in deed and in truth. The future be- 
longs to you, but you will have to conquer 
and dominate it. Time for refiection and 


planning is past. Now is the time for 
action.” 


Los Angeles Small-Property Owners Don’t 
Want Rent Control 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. GORDON L. McDONOUGH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 7, 1951 


Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, in 
the present hearings before the House 
Banking and Currency Committee, of 
which Iam a member, some very reveal- 
ing facts have been presented about the 
abuses which have grown out of rent 
control and the effects of these abuses 
upon the small-property owner. One of 
the most significant was the following 
statement by G. G. Bauman, of the 
Small-Property Owners League of Los 
Angeles, Calif., who cited case histories 
as evidence of these abuses, and I am 
including this statement in the RECORD 
to bring these facts to the attention of 
the Congress: 


BEHIND THE Los ANGELES StoRY—THE SMALL 
PROPERTY OWNER UNDER RENT CONTROL 


On July 28, 1950, the city council of Los 
Angeles, Calif., after a public hearing, 
adopted a resolution finding that there no 
longer existed such a shortage in rental hous- 
ing accommodations as to require rent con- 
trol in this city. In so doing doing it be- 
came the first and only one of the very large 
metropolitan areas in the United States to 
take this step. Why? 

When the city council voted for decontrol 
the Housing Expediter resorted to every trick, 
device, and subterfuge which he and his 
cohorts could concoct, including collusive 
law suits 3,000 miles away, to block this step. 
However, the indignation of an aroused and 
shocked citizenry wouldn’t take the Expe- 
diter’s “No” and pressed the matter until 
on December 20, 1950, decontrol of Los An- 
geles was attained. Why did the citizenry 
of this particular community rise up to fight 
the rent czar? 

The answer to this and the preceding ques- 
tion, we believe, will be found in the fact 
that there are thousands of small-property 
owners, small landlords, in this community— 
perhaps more than in any other area in the 
country. Their experience under rent con- 
trol brought forth a rebirth of the spirit of 
the Boston Tea Party. They had had enough. 
But let us look at the small-property owner 
under rent control in Los Angeles. 


ABUSED WITHOUT REASON CAUSE 


For the most part the small landlord could 
not afford to employ representatives to inter- 
cede for him at the rent office. Consequent- 
ly, he went himself to the area rent office 
whenever he sought adjustment or general 
information in regard to his property. In- 
stead of being serviced by an unbiased neu- 
tral agency endeavoring to equitably admin- 
ister the laws, the property owner found 
that he was subjected to insults, discour- 
tesy, and for the most part treated as though 
he were on probation under the surveillance 
of a vindicative conqueror. 

Illustrative of such conduct is the case of 
Mr. and Mrs. Jensen who purchased a home 
on Logan Street in Los Angeles. Mrs. Jensen 
went to the local rent office to request a form 
with which to apply for a certificate to get 
possession of the house from tenants then in 
possession. She was curtly told by the man 
at the counter, “Who the devil do you think 
you are that you have a right to buy a house 
and put someone out to live in it yourself? 
You cannot have a form.” She got a form 
all right, but through an attorney and not 
at the rent office, 
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There was one set of rules for tenants, 
another for property owners. Where a land- 
lord failed to file a registration statement 
at the time of rental, regardless of the cir- 
cumstances, the rent office reduced the rent 
retroactively to the date of such first rental. 
No such retroactivity, however, could be 
obtained on behalf of the landlord in cases 
where he had improved his property or con- 
verted it from unfurnished to furnished 
but had inadvertently delayed in requesting 
an adjustment. In such case if a complaint 
for overcharge was made covering the time 
prior to his application for adjustment no 
consideration could be given to the fact 
that improvements had been made or that 
the place was now furnished. He simply 
paid without recourse. 

The unalterable rule of the area rent office 
was to reduce the rental rate for which units 
were first rented after the maximum rent 
date. This rule was applied arbitrarily and 
without regard to the rental value of the 
premises or of comparable accommodations 
in the area. A typical application of this 
rule is found in the case of a widow who, 
after her husband passed away in 1949 rented 
her six-room home on Mayberry Street in 
Los Angeles for $60 per month and went to 
live with her relatives. Her rent was re- 
duced by the rent office to $40 per month, 
although across the street from this house 
a converted one-car garage with a cement 
floor and containing a portable stall shower 
rented for $90 per month. 

The compliance section of the Los Angeles 
rent office subjected the small-property owner 
to threats, intimidation and verbal abuse in 
their attempt to extract or extort penalties 
where no penalties were due. This section 
seemed to take particular delight in fright- 
ening and abusing women property owners. 
The personnel in this section cared little 
about equities in the matters before them. 
Their theme was “pay triple” or “pay double” 
(in cases of alleged overcharges) or we will 
put you in jail, take your property, and 
assess attorney fees against you. 

Typical of the conduct of this section is 
the case of Vera Griffin who when she 
appeared before a compliance negotiator was 
haughtily told that she must pay $3,000 im- 
mediately, that he didn’t care what the facts 
were, that if she didn’t her property would 
be taken from her, she would be dragged 
through court and assessed even more than 
that plus attorney fees. She went to court. 
The court found—as she had admitted—that 
there was technically an overcharge but that 
the equities were all in her favor and against 
the Government, that the overcharge was 
$300, not $3,000, that no penalties or attor- 
ney fees were allowable. 

Applications for certificates to secure pos- 
session of property were denied at the whim 
of the rent officials and for the most part 
without reason or justification. A simple 
letter from a tenant objection to an appli- 
cation for a certificate or an adjustment in 
rent often resulted in its denial without fur- 
ther consideration. 


INTERFERENCE IN LOCAL COURT PROCEEDINGS 


In 1947 (to April 1949) when Congress 
placed the determination of eviction mat- 
ters in the hands of the local courts the 
Rent Office still endeavored to maintain its 
iron grasp over the control of property. Its 
rent attorneys frequented the municipal 
courts and wherever the opportunity pre- 
sented itself sought to influence the courts 
against the property owners in eviction mat- 
ters, speaking at their own request as a so- 
called friend of the court. 

But this was only part of the picture. 
Where the Rent Office felt that in some par- 
ticular case a landlord might prevail (or 
the tenant asked their help) or that a de- 
cision in favor of the property owner might 
set a precedent unfavorable to their slanted 
administration of the law, they enjoined 
the landlord from proceeding with his case 
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in the State court by a United States Dis- 
trict Court injunction, This was done de- 
spite the fact that the tenant was repre- 
sented by independent counsel, that the case 
was ut issue before the municipal court and 
that every defense which could be raised 
was raised in such action. 

When this happened the small property 
owner threw up his hands. He was not 
financially able to fight the Federal Govern- 
ment through a delayed district court case 
merely to decide whether he be allowed to 
proceed with an eviction suit already pend- 
ing in the State court. Thus, the Rent Of- 
fice succeeded in perpetuating the tenant in 
occupancy and denying to the property 
owner access to his own local courts. 

STRIFE AND CONFISCATION 


The Rent Office consistently pursued a pol- 
icy of setting renter against property owner 
where no cause or reason for friction pre- 
viously existed. As a result hundreds of 
property owners locked up their units when 
a vacancy occurred rather than endure the 
abuses which they had experienced under 
the stimulation and sanction of the Rent 
Officials. 

A typical illustration of the practice of the 
rent office of stimulating strife and friction 
may be found in affidavits of tenants James 
R. Moyes, Ruby Keefer, and Louis E. Surrett 
on file in the case of Woods v. Wheeler, No. 
7856 W, United States district court at Los 
Angeles. The affidavits of these tenants set 
forth that without invitation they were 
contracted by investigators of the rent of- 
fice who by intimidation and coercion en- 
deavored to secure statements from them 
that they were dissatisfied with their hous- 
ing and that they had been overcharged. 
Some were insulted when they refused to 
sign previously prepared statements handed 
them by these investigators. These affidavits 
set out that these gestapo men from the 
rent office held cell meetings among the 
tenants on the landlord's premises to stir up 
trouble and complaints and one meeting was 
presided over by an armed representative of 
the rent office. 

When the 1949 amendments to the Rent 
Control Act recontrolled properties, many 
small property owners who had gone to great 
expense to modernize and improve their 
properties which had been previously decon- 
trolled lost such property as a result of the 
confiscatory ceiling reimposed by the rent 
office. 

The fair net operating return formula 
provided in the rent law was emasculated 
and circumvented by the rent office. To il- 
lustrate this is the case of Mr. Robert Pabst 
who after refurnishing, redecorating and re- 
equipping some units on Coronado Terrace 
in Los Angeles for rent to nurses at the 
nearby hospital at the rate of $8 per week, 
had the rate cut to $5.00 and $5.30 per week 
by the rent office. This was done despite 
the: fact that his actual operating cost— 
as admitted by the rent office—was $6.25 
without allowance for depreciation. This 
liquidated Mr. Pabst as a Jandlord. 

Owners of larger properties found that 
from time to time by paying substantial 
sums of money to individuals who claimed to 
have infiuence and knew where to spread the 
money at the local office, got desired adjust- 
ments. The small property owner was aware 
of this but aside from his moral abhorrance 
of the practice he couldn't afford to buy 
relief, 

Significant to the small property owner 
was the fact that on the local advisory board 
in Los Angeles there was not one truly 
property owner representative. It con- 
tained a rigged and biased group, apparently 
ever ready to do the Expediter's bidding. 

The small property owner found that rent 
control meant confiscation, that it was in 
fact “property” control; that under it he 
was denied freedom of contract; that he was 
required to subsidize persons often in better 
financial condition than he; that it was ar- 


bitrarily and vindictively administered; and 
that his efforts to secure adjustments and 
equity were met with abuse, slander and re- 
jection. This was the plight óf the small 
property owner under rent control in Los 
Angeles. 

RESULTS OF DECONTROL 

Five months after decontrol finds Los An- 
geles with thousands of repainted, refurn- 
ished, clean moderately priced housing units 
for rent. Competition has brought rents 
down. Many rents are below that which 
existed under rent control. Hundreds of 
units are offered for rents below $50 per 
month, It is now necessary to fix up and to 
advertise to even rent at all, 

Among the small landlords these vacan- 
cies are not reflected in the surveys of pro- 
fessional property owner associations. The 
greater part of these small landlords cannot 
afford the cost of membership in such organ- 
izations and thus there is no accurate count 
of their vacancies. 

One barometer to vacancies, however, can 
be found in classified ads of housing for rent. 
On May 6, 1951, there was in excess of 66 
percent more ads of housing for rent in local 
newspapers than there was 1 year previously 
under rent control. 

In the matter of evictions the records of 
the municipal court disclose approximately 
the same number of eviction suits as were 
filed 1 year previously when rentals were not 
only under control but certificates were re- 
quired in most cases. 

Thousands of dollars have been spent for 
furnishings and improvements. Craftsmen, 
tenants, merchants and the community at 
large has benefited from the elimination of 
this unnecessary “police-state agency.” The 
small-property owner has his property back 
and shudders at the thought that he may 
again be subject to the tyranny and confis- 
cation which he endured under rent control, 


The Country Needs a Permanent Con- 
gressional Commission on Efficiency and 
Economy Responsible Only to the Con- 
gress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD H. REES 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 11, 1951 


Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, I 
am including a statement I delivered to- 
day before the Senate Committee on Ex- 
penditures in the Executive Departments 
in support of legislation I introduced to 
provide for the establishment of a per- 
manent Congressional Commission on 
Government Efficiency and Economy. 

The statement follows: 


Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, I appreciate your invitation to appear 
before this distinguished committee which 
has accomplished so much in connection 
with reorganizing and reducing the expendi- 
tures of the executive branch of the Gov- 
ernment. 

It is my understanding that this commit- 
tee is considering ways and means of improv- 
ing the operation of the legislative branch of 
the Government. Public Law 601, Seventy- 
ninth Congress, which is cited as the Legisla- 
tive Reorganization Act of 1946, went a long 
way in improving the legislative branch. 
However, the Congress is not now equipped, 
even under the provisions of the Legislative 
Reorganization Act, to point out with par- 
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ticularity whereby a more efficient and eco- 
nomical Government service can be provided 
at less cost to the taxpayers. 

On January 12 I introduced H. R. 1402, 
which is a bill to establish a permanent Con- 
gressional Commission on Government Effi- 
ciency and Economy responsible only to the 
Congress. The purpose of this Commission 
would be to keep the Congress advised at 
all times with respect to the improper and 
unnecessary use of Federal funds, the over- 
lapping and duplication of activities and 
nonessential Federal expenditures. 

The Hoover Commission on the organiza- 
tion of the executive branch of the Govern- 
ment performed an outstanding and pio- 
neering service by furnishing the Congress 
and the executive branch with recommenda- 
tions for improving the operations of the 
Federal Government. It was estimated that 
$4,000,000,000 could be saved by following 
the recommendations of the Hoover Com- 
mission. After the Hoover Commission went 
out of existence, the Citizens’ Committee . 
for the Hoover Report, under the able lead- 
ership of Dr. Robert Johnson, president of 
Temple University, has rendered invaluable 
assistance to the Congress and to the Gov- 
ernment in connection with following up 
the recommendations of the Hoover Com- 
mission. However, the activities of the Citi- 
zens’ Committee are restricted and the Con- 
gress cannot require the Citizens’ Committee 
to engage in additional studies when such 
work is clearly necessary. 

Accordingly, it is my view that the Con- 
gress requires the services of an agency solely 
responsible to it to conduct functions and 
activities outlined in my bill, H. R. 1402. 

It will be the function of this commis- 
sion, among other things, to advise Congress 
regarding the extent to which the recom- 
mendations of the Hoover Commission are 
carried out and the amount of the savings 
of funds and manpower which would be 
achieved. 

Under the terms of the bill, the Commis- 
sion is required to make an annual report 
to the Congress in January of each year. 
This report shall contain, in addition to a 
statement regarding Government fiscal and 
budgetary policies, specific information, data, 
studies, and recommendations relating to 
the following: First, all nonessential Federal 
expenditures; second, the overlapping and 
duplication of Federal functions and activ- 
ities; third, excessive numbers of Federal 
personnel; fourth, procurement and disposal 
of Federal property; fifth, Federal personnel 
and administrative management practices; 
sixth, exercise of constitutional or statutory 
authority; and seventh, specific problems re- 
lated to the expenditure of Federal funds 
which may be referred to the Commission 
from time to time by any Member or com- 
mittee of Congress. 

Thus far during fiscal year 1951, which 
ends June 30, the Congress has appropriated 
in excess of $77,000,000,000 to carry on the 
functions and activities of our Government, 
Notwithstanding the excess-profits tax ap- 
proved by the Eighty-first Congress—effective 
July 1, 1950—appropriations for Government 
expenditures during this fiscal year will ex- 
ceed Federal revenues by almost $32,000,- 
000,000. 

Reports of congressional committees dur- 
ing the war, including the Truman commit- 
tee, the Byrd committee, and the invesgation 
subcommittee of the House Post Office and 
Civil Service Committee, have pointed out . 
how Federal funds were extravagantly used 
or spent unnecessarily. 

A distinguished member of the majority 
party recently pointed out that nonmilitary 
expenditures during fiscal year 1951 will be 
approximately $9,171,000,000 compared with 
$3,591,000,000 for similar purposes during 
1946. Senator Harry F. Brrp, who is uni- 
versally recognized as an outstanding expert 
in governmental fiscal affairs, has reached 
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the inescapable conclusion that the Govern- 
ment can reduce nonmilitary expenditures 
by several billions of dollars during the com- 
ing year. I am in accord with his views. 

It is almost impossible to reduce Federal 
expenditures in any sizable amounts without 
an agency whose sole function it is to in- 
vestigate and report to the Congress regard- 
ing the waste of Federal funds. Under my 
proposal the Commission on Government Ef- 
ficiency and Economy would be cut clear 
from the administrative entanglements of 
the executive branch of the Government. It 
would not be under the thumb of the Presi- 
dent, the Bureau of the Budget, or other 
administration advisers. 

It has been stated that the departments 
and agencies have recently recognized the 
necessity for reorganizing and eliminating 
unnecessary expenditures. Many of these 
departments have employed management 
engineering firms. Recently I conducted 
a personal investigation of such activities 
in the executive branch and here is what 
I found. 

A serious aspect of this situation is the 
tendency to shift management responsibility 
to so-called management engineering firms. 
One Chicago firm, for example, has had at 
least six management contracts during the 
year 1950 totaling three-fourths of a million 
dollars. On two of such contracts which 
amount to $600,000 each and which are cur- 
rently being carried out, I find the average 
payment per person engaged is approxi- 
mately $3,000 per man-month or $36,000 per 
man-year. 

On another contract for the Air Force, I 
find that the standard payments to be made 
were at the rate of $4,000 per man-month. 
On another contract for the Department of 
Defense, an officer of the company was vir- 
tually serving, and still is as far as I know, 
as an officer of the Management Division of 
the Department of Defense. In fact, I was 
shown an organization chart of the Depart- 
ment of Defense division on which this man’s 
name appeared as an official. Here is a man 
serving virtually as a Government employee 
but drawing more than twice as much in 
salary as the Secretary of Defense. 

It is understood, of course, that private 
industry engages management engineering 
firms, but I am informed that all large or- 
ganizations maintain a qualified manage- 

ment organization at the top level. This 
management organization might let con- 
tracts for specific jobs where unusual qual- 
ifications are required, but certainly they 
are not letting contracts in the amount of 
more than one-half million dollars to con- 
duct such extensive surveys. 

I am sure that the members of this com- 
mittee can recognize at once a number of 
implications of such a situation. However, 
I would like to enumerate just a few. In 
the first place, we are creating a situation 
whereby personnel ceilings, both as to sal- 
aries and numbers, may. be circumvented by 
contracting for personal services. Secondly, 
we are creating a situation whereby em- 
ployees not qualified to hold top manage- 
ment positions may contract out their 
responsibility. Third, the views of the man- 
agement firms who do not have a respon- 
sibility for results are used when conven- 
ient to bring out points with regard to over- 
all policies. Where the views of the engi- 
neering firms do not coincide with the de- 
sires of the top policy planners in the par- 
ticular department concerned, they get an- 

other engineering firm whose views will con- 
form to theirs and only quote from those 
views, 

For example, under the Hoover Commis- 
sion, the Veterans’ Administration was ex- 
amined by a management firm. Many things 
were pointed out with which the Veterans’ 
Administration did not concur. Subse- 
quently they employed another firm paying 
them a sum of over $600,000, apparently 


with the hope that they would come out 
with some views that would counteract the 
management engineering study previously 
made. g 

The Defense Department, I am told, has 
a number of management engineering con- 
tracts currently being carried out, One firm, 
the Heller Co., within the past 2 years, has 
had contracts totaling nearly a million dol- 
lars. 

I am citing a few instances to point out 
what a bonanza this contracting of per- 
sonal services has turned out to be for a few 
concerns, 

It seems to me that the Government, with 
its 2,000,000 employees, should be able to 
find at least a hundred employees who are 
as qualified as the employees of the man- 
agement engineering concerns, who are 
drawing down these large sums of money, 
and operate such management investiga- 
tions on a Government-wide basis. 

The management investigation should be 
done at a high level and if the Government 
is going to have such engineering services, 
the results of the studies should be made 
available to all and should not be within 
the jurisdiction of just one agency who may 
cast it aside if the recommendations do not 
happen to meet with their approval, 

I conferred with one person in charge of a 
management engineering unit which had let 
a contract for $350,000, He stated that if 
nothing more came out of the $350,000 than 
merely the suggestion that technical maga- 
zines be purchased on an open account with 
one agency rather than processing as sub- 
scriptions individually, the survey would 
have been worth while. Our committee made 
a similar recommendation with regard to 
the cost of a Government agency procuring 
Esquire magazine, wherein the paper work 
to process the subscription cost many, many 
times the subscription cost. Our committee 
insisted upon corrective action but we con- 
sidered this as merely one of the minor 
reommendations of the committee, and not 
worth $350,000. 

The chief of another division, who has let 
out a $600,000 contract to a management 
concern, said one of the major results was 
the consolidation of the printing of that de- 
partment. I made a study more than 6 years 
ago in which I pointed out that printing for 
the military agencies should be consolidated 
and this general admitted to me that it was 
because of my study and the ground work 
that had been laid that this really became 
one of their first recommendations. 

I merely cite these examples to point out 
that if Congress was given the right kind 
of staff they can produce better results than 
is now being done with many times as much 
money spent in the Executive Departments 
where they become burdened down with so 
much red tape, individual politics, and in- 
dividual ambitions. 

Congress is responsible to the people for 
the appropriation and allocation of funds 
to the agencies of Government. Congress 
should know how and where these expendi- 
tures are made. 

Congress, through the vehicle of my bill, 
can create a commission to do the manage- 
ment job for a fraction of the amount pres- 
ently being expended to individuals and to 
management engineering firms, and at the 
same time eliminate questionable procedures, 

Today we have a situation in the Govern- 
ment where congressional committees, man- 
agement engineering firms, and other organi- 
zations have spent, and are now spending, 
millions of dollars making investigations and 
studies and proposing recommendations for 
greater economy in Government operations. 
Yet, their recommendations are not given 
proper consideration or are completely 
ignored by the departments and agencies in 
the Executive branch, 

Under the provisions of my bill, all recom- 
mendations, studies and reports would be 
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consolidated and in an orderly fashion. 
Recommendations would be made available 
to appropriate committees of Congress. In 
addition, the facilities of the proposed com- 
mission would be available to all Members 
of Congress, many of whom are not now 
furnished sufficient information to vote in- 
telligently on much legislation which is 
brought to the floor of the House and 
Senate. 

Mr. Chairman, this problem with which 
this committee is dealing has been of vital 
concern to me over the past 15 years since 
I have been a Member of Congress. I am 
alarmed by the lack of information which 
is available to newly elected Members who 
must rely upon their own initiative or in- 
complete information furnished them by 
some of the executive departments and 
agencies, too much of which is “double talk.” 

Experience of the last 10 years during 
which the expenditures in the executive 
branch have jumped more than 750 percent 
makes it imperative that Congress take im- 
mediate steps to provide itself with ade- 
quate facilities for carrying out the activi- 
ties of the Congress. 

It is extremely important at this particu- 
lar time that we have the highest efficiency 
and the greatest economy in Government 
expenditures, especially as it relates to ex- 
penditures not necessary to carry out the 
program of expanded defense of our country. 

The commission under my proposed meas- 
ure will not usurp the powers or preroga- 
tives of the Congress. It will be completely 
subservient to its wishes. It will provide an 
up-to-date, modern, and effective method of 
preventing waste, eliminating useless expend- 
itures, and securing a successful and effi- 
cient Government in this period of national 
crisis. 

The need of this legislation is further em- 
phasized by reason of our present situation 
with respect to the increase in Government 
employment going on at the present time. 
One of the distinguished Members of the 
Senate, Senator Harry F. Byrp, of Virginia, 
chairman of the Joint Committee on Reduc- 
tion of Non-Essential Federal Spending, has 
recently called attention to the cost of the 
Federal civilian payroll that now amounts to 
$8,300,000,000 a year. I quote from his 
statement: The increase in citizen job hold- 
ers during April was at the rate of 1,500 a 
day. Seventy Federal agencies reported an 
aggregate payroll for the month of March of 
$693,235,000. In cost, as in number, the level 
now has reached the peak of World War II 
period and both are mounting daily. For 
10 consecutive months civilian employ- 
ment has increased an average of more than 
1,000 a day. 

I should say further that after a year of 
crisis in this country, very little effort has 
been made to reduce nonessential expendi- 
tures. 

Mr. Chairman, in my judgment, legislation 
of the nature which I have outlined should 
be enacted by the Congress as promptly as 
possible, 


Budgeting and Accounting 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHRISTIAN A. HERTER 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
_ IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
: Monday, June 11, 1951 


Mr. HERTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an inter- 
esting editorial in the Boston (Mass.) 
Herald of May 9, 1951. 
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The editorial deals with some excerpts 
which Senator JoHN L. MCCLELLAN re- 
cently asked to have reprinted in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp Appendix—April 
26, 1951, page A2384—from an important 
article Alice in Budget Land, by Her- 
man C. Loeffler, in National Tax Journal 
of March 1951, professional staff member 
of the Senate Committee on Expendi- 
tures in the Executive Departments. 

As the editorial points out, Mr. Loeff- 
ler’s article tackles the Alice-in-Wonder- 
land confusion of budget and appropria- 
tion procedures as one of the principal 
causes of the waning of Congress’ power 
of the purse. I urge strongly that all 
of us, Democrats and Republicans alike, 
give careful attention to the suggested 


improvements in our budgeting and ac- 


counting procedures. 
The Boston Herald editorial follows: 


SENSE IN THE BUDGET 


At a time when the national spending tap 
is turned full on, it is probably futile to con- 
cern ourselves overmuch with incidental 
leakage. While billions pour out for a de- 
fense program superimposed on social-wel- 
fare-as-usual, the millions that drip away 
accidentally are hardly missed. 

Yet, in the long run, excessive spending 
can be curbed only by effective budgetary 
and review procedures. And improving those 
procedures is something at which we should 
constantly work. 

Herman C. Loeffler, who proved himself as 
effective fiscal watchdog as director of the 
Boston Municipal Research Bureau a decade 
ag , has recently come up with some inter- 
esting proposals for national budget reform. 
Long associated with the Bureau of the 
Budget and now a staff expert for the Senate 
Committee on Expenditures in the Executive 
Departments, he is primarily interested at 
the moment in increasing the effectiveness of 
the legislative check on Federal spending. 

In a recent article for the National Tax 
Journal he lights on “the Alice-in-Wonder- 
land confusion” of budget and appropriation 
procedure as one of the principal causes of 
the waning of Congress’ “power of the 
purse.” And he attributes the “confusion” 
chiefly to the fact that under current prac- 
tice appropriations are related not to actual 
expenditures in any given year but to “obli- 
gations” for expenditure by the various de- 
partments. 

Since obligations made in 1 year may 
normally be carried out over a period of 
3 years, the business of translating a pro- 
posed spending program into annual appro- 
priations is fantastically complicated. One 
may have to deduct sums to be spent cur- 
rently out of 2-year-old appropriations, and 
add in sums not for expenditure until 1 and 
2 years hence. This means a single year's 
appropriation takes into account 5 years’ 
overlapping spending. 

Mr. Loeffler's way out of this nightmare 
would be to cause all annual appropriations 
and all unfulfilled obligations to lapse at 
the end of each fiscal year. Any carry-over 
would have to be rebudgeted and reappro- 
priated. And thus appropriations and ex- 
penditures would actually be brought into 
balance. 

Departments would be authorized to set 
aside reserves for the payment of tardy bills 
on goods actually received and services ac- 
tually rendered during the fiscal year. And 
contract authorizations for multiyear pro- 
grams would still be made with the proviso 
that all contracts yould be contingent on 
the size of successive annual appropriations. 
But the principle of annuality would be 
firmly established. 

If these proposals are not all new, they are 
forcefully restated here and deserve the most 


careful consideration of both Congress and 
the Executive. Some money savings would 
be lost by the limitation on long-term con- 
tract commitments, but the gains in under- 
standability and enforceability of the budget 
plan would more than offset them. 

And anything that would aid in the re- 
establishment of spending controls is defi- 
nitely taking us in the right direction. 


A Small But Important Example in Main- 
- taining Freedom of Individuals 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HUBERT B. SCUDDER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 11, 1951 


Mr. SCUDDER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I would like 
to include an editorial appearing in the 
Humboldt Standard, published at 
Eureka, Calif., under the date of June 5, 
1951. 

Entitled “The Constitution Functions,” 
the editorial accurately reflects the pro- 
tection of individual rights afforded 
American citizens under provisions con- 
tained in the Constitution and the Bill 
of Rights. It is based upon a recent rul- 
ing by the District of Columbia Court of 
Appeals, declaring that radio commer- 
cials as broadcast in street cars and 
busses is subjecting passengers to forced 
listening and therefore constitute a vio- 
lation of their individual rights. 

In calling this to your attention, I sug- 
gest that we all too often take for 
granted our rights and privileges as in- 
dividuals, while devoting little thought 
to that great instrument of freemen— 
the Constitution of the United States— 
which provides and offers the means for 
protecting those prerogatives. Espe- 
cially in these troubled times when free 
men the world over are faced with the 
threat of enslavement as embodied in the 
false ideologies of communistic and so- 
cialistic schemes, is it all the more im- 
portant that we do not lose sight of our 
rights as individuals. 

This ruling was apparently treated as 
a minor issue in view of what is termed 
major problems of the day. But it is not 
a minor issue—it is one of great im- 
portance and signifies that, despite in- 
sidious attacks on our Democracy, the 
rights and privileges of our individual 
citizens are not to be infringed upon. 

The editorial in mention follows: 

THE CONSTITUTION FUNCTIONS 

Normally the average person does not give 
a good deal of thought to the Constitution 
or the Bill of Rights, insofar as his in- 
dividual life is concerned except in rare 
incidents when some personal prerogative is 
infringed upon or when he chances to read 
or hear some comment on the great twin 
documents that constitute the basis of our 
individual liberty and freedom of thought, 
philosophy, and action. 

Forcible and significant reminder that 
these documents guard the rights of the 
individual at all times, however, awaiting 
only invocation upon sufficient provocation, 
occurred a few days ago when a Federal 
court ruled that people do not have to listen 
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to noise they do not wish to hear and, as 
well, that attempts to force them to do so 
are entirely unconstitutional. 

The case was that involving the broadcast 
of radio commercials on street cars and buses 
in the city of Washington, D. C., to which 
users of the transportation facilities have 
seriously objected. Three Federal j--dges in 
the District of Columbia Court of Appeals 
ruled that the commercials that blare forth 
from loud speakers in the vehicles of the 
Capital Transit Co. are unconstitutional, and 
that they violate the “freedom of attention.” 
The decision held that the commercials are 
nothing more than forced listening, which 
deprive the objecting passengers of their 
liberty without due process of law. 

In voicing the decision, the judges ad- 
mitted that they were breaking new con- 
stitutional ground, in concocting this con- 
stitutional right of freedom from forced 
listening. And in that connection, of course, 
there is noted the very essence of the Con- 
stitution, which is not necessarily a rigid 
document limited to functioning within the 
narrow field that existed at the time of its 
adoption, but is sufficiently broad and flexible 
to apply to changes in the life and manners 
of a Nation as the years progress, bringing 
with them new ideas and innovations. 

It is interesting to note that the Washing- 
ton, D. C., case has a companion issue in 
New York City where for several years the 
New Yorker magazine has been waging a 
campaign to force the elimination of the 
music and broadcasts that have been forced 
upon the public in that city’s vast Grand 
Central Station. The New Yorker, indeed, 
has been the leader in this movement for 
the protection of the listener’s rights—which 
are infringed upon for the very good reason 
that the listener has no means of shutting 
off the noise or deafening his ears to the 
same. 

Also, the Washington decision is apt to 
have an echo in at least 14 other cities in 
widely scattered parts of the Nation where 
passengers on transit vehicles likewise have 
been forced to listen, whether they like it 
or not, including Cincinnati, St. Louis, Des 
Moines, Tacoma, Pittsburgh, Kansas City, 
Jacksonville, Fla., and Trenton, N. J. And 
no doubt there are many others in which 
captive audiences have been subjected to the 
same situation. 

The objection arises not so much from the 
commercials and the music, per se, as from 
the fact that the captive listener has no al- 
ternative but to listen. Which is where the 
law and the courts, as well as the individual, 
are vitally concerned. Perhaps it is a small 
issue, compared to many others of the day, 
but it does represent a victory for individual 
freedom and illustrates the sanctity of the 
individual citizen’s constitutional rights and 
prerogatives. 


Forests and Man 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRIS ELLSWORTH 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 11, 1951 


Mr. ELLSWORTH. Mr. Speaker, 
there will never be a timber famine in 
America. Take the word of the Nation’s 
dean of forestry, Col. W. B. Greeley, who 
tops off a distinguished half-century ca- 
reer as world renowned forester and sol- 
dier to become an author. 

In his book, Forests and Men, which 
was released by Doubleday & Co. on May 
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17, Greeley tells the story of the 50-year 
struggle of men like President Theodore 
Roosevelt, Gifford Pinchot, and others 
to bring order and frugality into the har- 
vesting and management of the Na- 
tion’s forests. 

Greeley tells of his own dramatic 
break with Pinchot over the issue of Fed- 
eral control of all forests in the country. 
He is modest about his own vast influ- 
ence on private and public forest land- 
owners during the last quarter century 
in promoting tree farming, Keep Amer- 
ica Green, Trees for America, and other 
great industrial and public forestry 
movements. 

Forests and Men is more than a his- 
tory of this Nation's acceptance of for- 
estry during 50 years of enlightened 
fighting; it is the story of the evangelical 
work of the man Greeley from boy for- 
ester to the dean of his profession. 

. Greeley’s book is destined to have 
great influence on bringing together 
those with divergent philosophies on 
forestry. More important, it should lead 
the way to even greater development in 
forest conservation during the next half 
century. 

{i Here is a reference book on forestry 
without equal. It is well documented 
with facts on every phase of forestry 
growth and in addition is packed full of 
anecdotes, incidents, and stories of 
loggers, foresters, rangers, and other in- 
teresting people with whom Greeley has 
come in contact in the course of his life. 


, Why an Investigation of the China Lobby? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLAIR ENGLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 11, 1951 


Mr. ENGLE. Mr. Speaker, last week I 
introduced a bill to create a select com- 
mitee to investigate the so-called China 
lobby. At that time I placed in the Rec- 
orp a statement as to why I believed the 
investigation should be made and the 
Scope of such an investigation. 

Senator Morse, of Oregon, has raised 
some questions in regard to the China 
lobby in the current hearings now in 
progress in the Senate in the MacArthur 
matter. Last week, while interrogating 
Secretary Acheson, he prefaced his re- 
marks with a statement in regard to al- 
legations concerning the existence of the 
China lobby. Senator Morse points out 
the exposure which has very properly 
occurred in respect to Communist prop- 
aganda in this country and calls atten- 
tion to the fact that if there has been 
a lobby working the other extreme of 
the propaganda line, it has not received 
similar attention, I place in the Recorp 
at this point his statement and the ques- 
tions propounded to Secretary Acheson: 
The CHAIRMAN. Senator Morse. 

Senator Morse. Mr. Secretary, I want to 
make a very brief statement in regard to 
allegations concerning the existence of a 
force in America known as the China lobby 
before I ask you questions relative thereto. 


I would like to say for the record that 
behind the sincere differences of opinion in 
this country over the proper course of the 
United States to follow in China there has 
existed the more or less clandestine struggle 
between two extremist groups, each repre- 
senting not America’s interests but the in- 
terests of the two principal contenders for 
power in the Chinese civil war. 

While American Communists and their fel- 
low travelers have ardently backed the Chi- 
nese Communists and sought to turn Ameri- 
can public and official opinion in favor of 
Communist ends in China, it was alleged that 
there has been operating at the other ex- 
treme a propaganda and pressure group 
working for the Nationalist Chinese, Kuo- 
mintang, Chiang Kai-shek interests. This 
latter group is generally referred to in the 
American press as the China lobby. 

Although the vicious operations of the 
Communists have been widely exposed to 
some extent, but I believe still not fully, and 
I am strongly in favor of a complete dis- 
closure and exposé of Communist activities 
in the United States and elsewhere in the 
world—there never has been, however, a 
thorough public investigation of the so- 
called China lobby. 


CITES UNITED STATES REPORTS OF SOONG 
MILLIONS 


Yet often in the political struggle for 
domination over American opinion the best 
interests of the United States, it seems to 
me, have been lost sight of in the smoke 
ar'sing from the behind-the-scenes battles 
of these two sets of agents in the United 
States, representing extreme factions in 
China, 

It is widely alleged that the China lobby, 
or pro-Chiang group, in the United States 
has for several years been conducting a vio- 
lent campaign against American policies in 
China, chiefly by charging that the State 
Department, and especially its Far Eastern 
Division, is a nest of Reds, controlled by 
Communists and fellow travelers. 

These charges have gone along the line 
that the State Department has set up a for- 
eign policy in Asia contrary to the long-time 
best interests of the United States, because 
of its alleged support of pro-Communist in- 
terests in China. 

In addition, it is believed by many that 
the China lobby has been especially active in 
pressuring Congress for financial, economic, 
and military aid for the Chiang regime, both 
before and since it retired to Formosa, 

It is believed by many that Chinese indi- 
viduals related to the Soong family—Mrs. 
Chiang Kai-shek’s relatives—have immense 
sums of money cached outside Chinese terri- 
tory, some of it in the United States, some 
of it in European countries and in England, 
some of it, some people think, in South 
Africa, and some in South America. 

It is rumored that T. V. Soong himself has 
many millions of dollars on deposit in the 
United States. 

It is also alleged that prominent Nation- 
alist officials and generals made fortunes in 
graft on American loans and grants-in-aid 
during and since the war against Japan. It 
is probably reasonable to assume that some 
of this money is being used to finance propa- 
ganda and similar operations in the United 
States chiefly to promote more money being 
given to Chiang and the Chiang forces, 

This suggests to some a closed circuit of 
American dollars flowing from Congress to 
the Nationalists and back again in the form 
of lobbying activities for still more money 
for Chiang. i 

It is alleged that from 1946 to 1949 the 
Central News Agency, a wholly owned instru- 
ment of the Nationalist Government, spent 
in the neighborhood of $654,000,000 to in- 
fluence American public opinion. 

In March 1948, the counselor of the 
Chinese Embassy, Chen Chihmai, hired Wil- 
liam J. Goodwin as a lobbyist paid by the 
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Natural Resources Commission of China, a 
wholly owned subsidiary of the Nationalist 
Government of China. It is alleged that 
Goodwin's contract paid him $40,000 a year. 

His job called for interesting American in- 
vestors in China. Goodwin switched to the 
Chinese news service under contract starting 
July 7, 1949. 

His new job required him to explain to 
leaders of thought in the United States, and 
including Members of Congress, the danger 
of the Communist movement to the security 
of the United States and conversely to urge 
confidence in the Nationalist Government of 
China and to seek for it large measures of 
American support and material aid. It is 
reported that he received $25,000 a year for 
this work. 

In an interview with Alfred Friendly, of 
the Washington Post, in September 1949, 
Goodwin said he had converted at least 50 
Congressmen, mostly Senators, to his way of 
thinking on China aid. , 

He added in a confidential whisper, “China 
will get anything she asked for,” reports 
Friendly. “China is bound to get what she 
wants. Just think of the billboards next 
November if she doesn’t,” is the quote from 
Friendly’s story of his interview with Good- 
win. í 

T. V. Soong, Chiang’s brother-in-law, re- 
signed from the Kuomintang rather than go 
to Formosa, it was announced on June 9, 
1950. Reputed to be one of the wealthiest 
men in the world, he left China shortly be- 
fore the government fied from Canton to 
Nanking, late in 1948. At that time an effort 
was made to have him donate part of his for- 
tune, said to be scattered in banks, as I have 
pointed out, in France, North and South 
America, and South Africa. It is believed 
that he refused, and left for Hong Kong, and 
then for Paris. He is now, I understand, 
living in the United States. 


WEALTH TAKEN FROM CHINA REPORTED BY 
COLUMNIST 


In January 1950, Madame Chiang ended a 
14-month mission to the United States to 
obtain support in a military mission for the 
Nationalists, in which she failed. 

Doris Fleeson wrote in the Evening Star on 
January 16, 1950, that the administration 
arsenals are crammed with facts about the 
entire Chiang circle; who they are; the 
wealth they have taken from China, the 
troubles we have had with them. “With such 
a story they can make a telling fight if pushed 
to it. They prefer not to,” she wrote, be- 
cause they don’t want to lend aid and com- 
fort to the Reds.” 

Now, it was reported by Robert Allen in a 
story in 1949 which he wrote for the press, 
and I quote: 

“Note, deleted from the white paper, as 
published, was a State Department list of 
several hundred top Nationalist officials and 
generals who made millions grafting on 
United States aid. The United States au- 
thorities know the whereabouts of the secret 
bank accounts of many of these officials. 
They are in London, Paris, Chicago, New 
York, San Francisco, Manila, and Bangkok. 
Certain multimillionaire Nationalists in the 
United States are highly fearful the Treas- 
ury may freeze their holdings. The Nation- 
alists have demanded the return of these pri- 
vate fortunes.” 

Then I quote also from Marquis Childs’ 
article of May 5, 1950, in which he says: 

“Both President Truman and Secretary of 
State Acheson have resolutely set themselves 
against any investigation of the so-called 
Nationalist China lobby. Urging and prod- 
ding from every quarter has met with a firm 
No.“ The belief is that such an investiga- 
tion would serve chiefly to further the bitter 
controversy now focused on American foreign 
policy in the Far East. Any benefits from 
showing the sources of paid propaganda and 
paid pressures would be purely incidental. 
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“No one who knows anything about the 
way things work here doubts that a powerful 
China lobby has brought extraordinary in- 
fluence to bear on Congress and the Execu- 
tive. It would be hard to find any parallel 
in diplomatic history for the agents and 
diplomatic representations of a foreign power 
exerting such pressures. 

“The methods used, cannot, of course, be 
compared with those of Russian commu- 
nism, since Russian communism works in 
each country through an internal conspiracy. 
Nationalist China has used the techniques 
of direct intervention on a scale rarely if 
ever seen. The lobby has gained adherents 
among some ex-Communists in America who 
have in some instances carried over into this 
new endeavor the conspirational fanaticism 
they gave to communism. 

“Another reason for opposing a congres- 
sional inquiry is the difficuty—perhaps the 
impossibility—of digging up the underlying 
facts. That is particularly true with re- 
spect to sources of money. High officials 
here believe that Chinese Nationalists or 
members of their families have put in for- 
eign banks considerably over a half billion 
dollars. But it is so carefully concealed that 
it could hardly be traced in Swiss and New 
York accounts to the real owners. 

“A plane load of 21 American newspaper- 
men has just left for Formosa as invited 
guests of the Chinese Central News Agency. 
The news agency is subsidized by the Na- 
tionalist Government. (Marquis Childs, May 
5, 1950.)” 

Then I have many others, and one other 
newspaper story that I want to cite as the 
foundation for the first question I want to 
put to you. 

This is a news story of the Washington 
Post by Benjamin Bradlee, September 18, 
1949, under the headline “Chiang pays lobby- 
ist here to get funds—former member of 
Christian Front gets $25,000 salary.” 

Bradlee writes: 

“The Chinese Nationalists have hired a 
$25,000-a-year lobbyist to get more money 
for Chiang Kai-shek and to sabotage admin- 
istration plans to withhold funds. The in- 
ternational-influence man is William J. 
Goodwin, of Roslyn, N. Y., and the Metro- 
politan Club in Washington, a registered 
lobbyist and foreign agent with a stormy 
background of Wall Street finance, Christ- 
ian Front activity, Tammany Hall politics, 
and big-time public relations. 

“In less than 2 years, according to Justice 
Department records, Goodwin has contracted 
for $65,000 from the Nationalist Government, 
first to get help from the United States, then 
to influence leaders of thought and urge 
them to approve larger measures of American 
support and material aid. 

“With this money Goodwin has given inti- 
mate dinners in Washington’s exclusive clubs 
and hotels for more than 100 Members of 
Congress. He has campaigned for legisla- 
tors, even while registered as a foreign 
agent; contributed to their campaigns, and 
sent some of them flowers and at least one 
a congratulatory present.” 

Senator WILEY. Who was that, may I ask? 


SECRETARY QUESTIONED ABOUT CHINA LOBBY 


Senator Morse. Goodwin. 

“His checks for entertainment have run as 
high as 6640.“ (From the Washington Post, 
by Benjamin Bradlee, Sept. 18, 1949, extract 
therefrom.) 

Now, Mr. Secretary, may I say that I have 
never had any contact or conversations or 
experience in any way with any person since 
I have been in the Senate that would jus- 
tify my saying that I know anything about 
a China lobby from first-hand contact there- 
with, if such a lobby exists But I do feel, 
Mr. Secretary, that there has been so much 
talk about the China lobby, so much has 
appeared in the press and so much criti- 
cism has been hurled at you and the State 
Department in respect to the same, as some 


of these articles I have quoted from indi- 
cate very clearly, that in the course of this 
hearing an opportunity ought to be pre- 
sented to the State Deparment to make any 
statement that it wishes on the problem of 
a China lobby, if one exists. That is why 
I am pursuing this line of questioning this 
afternoon. 

My first general question—and I will be 
more specific later—my first general ques- 
tion is this: Do you feel that the broad gen- 
eral account in respect to the existence of 
an alleged China lobby which is set forth 
in the statement I have just made for the 
record, and in which statement I have quoted 
from newspaper accounts that have ap- 
peared in the press in the past, sets forth 
in any degree whatsoever a factual state- 
ment in respect to the existence of what 
has generally been referred to as a China 
lobby which seeks to influence the policies 
of this Government in respect to support for 
the Nationalist Government regime? 

Secretary ACHESON. Senator Morse, I am 
not able to answer the question as to 
whether I do or do not feel that the facts 
are as represented in those statements. 

Since you notified me that you were going 
to go into this subject, I have asked in the 
Department of State that whatever mate- 
rial we have bearing upon the possibility of 
illegal or improper use of funds should be 
collected so that I could look at it. I am 
told that it has been collected, but I have 
not had an opportunity to look at it, and 
I do not know what sort of thing it indicates 
at all. 

I am told that for the most part this ma- 
terial is material which comes in in the reg- 
ular course of affairs from some other agen- 
cies to the Department of State and that 
it is very fragmentary. As soon as I can 
get to it I will look at it. 

I agree with wha* Senator McManon has 
said and what I gather from your remarks 
that you also believe, and that is that if there 
is any improper use of funds to influence the 
foreign policy or any other policy of the 
United States Government, the people are 
entitled to know about it, and it is import- 
ant that they should know about it, and that 
it would be a very serious and deleterious 
thing for the United States to have that 
happen. 

The Department of State is not the agency 
which is charged by law with finding out 
these matters, nor is it equipped for that, 
We do not have the administration of the 
so-called lobbying act and the registration 
under the lobbying act. We do not have the 
administration of the foreign agents regis- 
tration law. 

We do not have an investigatory source of 
the sort which can be used for this kind of 
thing. We do not have powers of subpena. 
We do not have the power to administer 
oaths, and we do not have access to financial 
transactions which would reveal, or might 
reveal, some of these matters. 

We are not in any way equipped nor are we 
charged with the administration of the laws 
in this respect. So far as I myself am con- 
cerned, I would not want to make charges 
against people under any circumstances un- 
less it was in my line of duty and unless I 
believed that the charges had evidence, sub- 
stantial evidence behind them, which I had 
and which I could vouch for. 

I should be particularly careful not to 
make any charges against people who could 
immediately respond that I was doing this 
because they were criticizing me. Criticism 
is something which I have to bear as an Oc- 
cupational hazard and I am quite ready to 
bear it, and therefore I cannot respond to 
the question because to do so goes beyond my 
knowledge and would be for me to imply 


- that there are illegal activities going on 


when I do not have the responsibility for 
that nor do I have the adequate basis for 
knowledge. 
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WITNESS DENIES KNOWLEDGE OF WHITE PAPER 
DELETIONS 


Question. Mr. Secretary, do you believe 
there is any basis of fact in the allegation 
in the Robert Allen article from which I read 
that the names of some considerable number 
of Nationalist Chinese were deleted from the 
white paper because of his claim that they 
were involved in transactions that showed 
their involvement in corrupt practices? 

Answer. No, sir, I do not believe that is 
true. 

Question. Do you know of any names of 
Nationalist Chinese being deleted from the 
original manuscript of the white paper 
prior to its printing for any purpose whatso- 
ever? 

Answer. I do not, but I shall have inquiry 
made as to whether any such thing was 
done. 

Question. Is there any basis in fact in your 
opinion for the assertion made or implied in 
some of the newspaper articles from which 
I quoted that you as Secretary of State 
sought to prevent an investigation of what 
she refers to as the China lobby? 

Answer. That is not correct, sir, in any 
respect whatever. 

Question. And you know of no such activ- 
ity repressing such an investigation at the 
White House level, do you? 

Answer. No, sir; and I do not believe that 
represents the President's attitude. 

Question. I am correct in my understand- 
ing, am I not, that your investigation of 
whatever the files of the State Department 
may show in regard to the information data 
which has been compiled by your subordi- 
nates on the broad question that I have 
raised as to the possible activity of Na- 
tionalists or Nationalist agents in this coun- 
try will be studied and the study completed 
by you in time to report to this committee? 

Answer. I shall get at it just as soon as I 
can, Senator. I am fairly occupied most of 
the day with these hearings and a good part 
of the evening carrying on my regular du- 
ties. 

Senator Morse. I want to make very clear 
for the record, Mr. Secretary 

Senator WIr. Can't you fellows talk a 
little louder. 

Senator Morse. I wish to make very clear 
for the record that all I have sought to do in 
raising this matter is to offer the Depart- 
ment of State, and through the Department 
of State the administration, an opportunity 
to put into the record of these hearings any 
information that they have in their files 
bearing upon any allegations of lobbying 
activities on the part of agents of the Nation- 
alist Chinese regime to influence either ap- 
propriation legislation or other legislaton or 
American public opinion. 

There has been so much discussion of it 
and so many charges and countercharges 
that as a lawyer it seems to me the only 
way to meet such an issue as that is to get 
it on the record if the information exists, 
and if this administration has any such in- 
formation, I personally think that it owes 
to the American people to bring the facts 
out. 

If there is not such information, then I 
think that the American people ought to 
know that, too, and I repeat, I have no such 
information. I wouldn't have the facilities 
to get it if it existed. I have already stated 
that I have not been myself contacted by 
anyone in regard to Asiatic policy that would 
justify my pinning on them the label or the 
accusation that they were seeking to lobby 
me for the Nationalist Chinese cause. 

But I am disturbed about it, and I wanted 
to at least make a good-faith attempt to find 
out what the Government files can disclose 
on it, if the information is in the file, and 
I shall await whatever information you are 
able to give us on the basis of your examina- 
tion of the information that your subordi- 
nates have, I understand, compiled for you. 
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I do not mean by that, Mr. Chairman, that 
this is the last question that I shall ask on 
this general issue. 

I think it is only fair, however, in view of 
what the Secretary has said, that he should 
be given an opportunity to look at the in- 
formation which has been compiled for him 
in the State Department on the general sub- 
ject, and report on it to this committee be- 
fore I continue with my examination here, 
or elsewhere, on this issue. 


A Faith for Fifty-one 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH W. MARTIN, JR. 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 11, 1951 


Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, because of the importance and 
timeliness of a message delivered by Con- 
gressman at Large GEORGE H. BENDER, of 
Ohio, at the commencement exercises 
held at Lake Erie College in Painesville, 
Ohio, I am inserting in the Record the 
address by Congressman BENDER entitled 
“A Faith for Fifty-one.” 

Congressman BenDER has presented a 
view which offers hope to all of us, young 
and old, who are deeply despaired by 
the tension of our times. His address 
follows: 


All over America and Europe young people 
are being graduated today into a world 
plagued with uncertainty. Our scientists 
are unlocking the secrets of the physical 
world at a pace unprecedented in history. 
They are working so fast and so well that 
they have even frightened themselves. Some 
of them are appalled at the powers they have 
released. Like the Sorcerer's apprentice, they 
would like to get rid of their magic. But 
they cannot do it; and we, as modern hu- 
man beings, would not let them if they 
could, When dynamite was invented, it had 
unique possibilities for good and evil. We 
have turned it to good more often than to 
bad. Atomic energy presents the same prob- 
lem. The difference is one of degree, but 
basically it is still what it always has been, 
a fundamental moral problem. 

Our world today is racing against chaos. 
The question of universal war or universal 
peace is the one consuming issue before our 
people. There is a sense of almost frantic 
urgency in the air. When we look back at 
human history, we see countless moments 
when the fate of mankind hung in the bal- 
ance. They frighten us in retrospect. But 
to us, the immediate present, the next few 
years have the awful sense of personal imme- 
diacy. What may happen to us is always 
more important than what may happen to 
someone else. 

We who live in the west are the bene- 
ficiaries of a great civilization. Here we have 
created a way of life in which poverty and 
starvation are the rare exception. We have 
made education universal. Here we have 
established order without destroying liberty. 

These precious achievements are in dan- 
ger. Let there be no mistake about this in 
your minds. Communism has made great 
strides in our own country during the last 
generation. Thousands of young men and 
women in our colleges have been attracted 
by the specious promises of Communist 
theory. We have seen the results in the 
trials of Alger Hiss and William Remington. 
They read the books of Marx and Lenin 
and made the mistake of confusing print for 
performance. 


They are doomed. 
Spirit abroad which must disturb us at least 


This was not their mistake alone. 
also our mistake. We cannot evade respon- 
sibility. Our educators and our political 
leaders of the 1920s were the victims of a 
queer form of objectivity. They were 
ready to try everything. It was the crazy 
era of Scott Fitzgerald, when college boys 
swallowed gold fish and drank denatured 
alcohol. It was the day of the big thrill. 
Folks were willing to try enything once. A 
few days ago, I read that teenagers in the 


It was 


West are drinking wine mixed with gaso- ` 


line. They are playing with the same fires 
again. But we have learned that there are 
some things, like poison, that you try only 
once. Let’s not make the same mistake 
twice. J 

Communism in practice is vastly different 
from communism in theory. If the Soviet 
Union succeeds in dominating the world, we 
shall rediscover poverty and starvation. A 
small clique of rulers will know luxury, but 
the masses of our people will read about it. 
We shall learn what despotism, slavery, and 
forced labor mean. Anyone who stands 
aboye the crowd in his thinking, in his moral 
will, in his determination, will be eliminated. 
You young people in the colleges know the 
freedom of the atmosphere you have breathed 
as undergraduates. Your professors have en- 
joyed the blessings of academic liberty in 
thought, in research, in teaching. These are 
unknown in the Communist scheme of 
things. Even the laws of science have been 
changed to conform to the Communist line, 
In the Soviet world even old Mendel's laws 
of inheritance have been abolished. You 
are not barred from inheriting only your par- 
ents’ worldly possessions. You cannot even 
inherit their eyes. 

This is the great danger. Mental process 
does not flourish when it is loaded down 
by unchanging dogma. Freedom of mind 
and thought have been the standard bear- 
ers of civilization, Without them, we live in 
Stygian blackness. 

I have been painting a dark picture. But 
we have lived through dark ages before. 
When the first cave man reported that one 
of the boys around the corner had invented 
a bow and arrow, his folks probably decided 
to dig a bomb shelter. When gunpowder was 
invented, people were frightened half to 
death. But we're still here, and every time 
we have gone through an ordeal, the world 
has emerged stronger. more self-reliant, more 
determined to save itself. 

What must we do in our time to avoid the 
dangers? To begin, we must know what they 
are. The first one is fear—blind, unreason- 
ing fear. Interestingly enough, young men 
and women seem far more confident than 
their elders. I have talked to scores of 
young men whose lives are subject to change 
without notice. They are not afraid. The 
young women who must share their homes 
and fears are equally stalwart. It is their 
parents who despair for the future. Cer- 
tainly, we have discovered that the old-fash- 
ioned feeling of security is gone. We know 
that great disasters may visit the earth. 
What we must do is to learn how to live 
with this possibility of danger. We must 
not become hysterical. We must hold fast 
to self-control. For every one of you, this 
means one thing—go about the tasks of life 
with the dignity and calmness that make 
life worth living. All of us are mortal, but 
we do not spend our time thinking of death. 
We take care of our health; we make plans 
for our families; then we go about our busi- 
ness, working hard, building for the future, 
carrying on. k 

From all that I have seen, the people of 
our country are deeply concerned over the 
outlook. We must neyer succumb to fear. 
Those who do, misread American history. 
But there is another 


as gravely as despair itself. It is the twin 
brother of fear—trivolity. “Eat, drink, and 
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be merry, for tomorrow we die,” this is the 
slogan. No motto can be more destructive. 
This is a reversion to paganism. 

In the Christian world we recognize the 
continuity of human history. Any step 
which cuts us off from the future is a denial 
of our faith. It is a negation of our belief 
in the perfectibility of mankind. When 
some of our young people say, “Life is un- 
certain. Let's have a good time while we're 
here,” they are mimicking their elders, 
Some of us have changed the phraseology to 
read, “Life is short. Let’s get ours while 
the getting is good. Anything goes.” This 
is immoral and unmoral. It mocks at all 
the teachings of our past and denies us a 
future. 

You young people who are being gradu- 
ated today may not believe me, but the an- 
cient Greeks who had a word for everything, 
discovered this long ago. Men and women 
who pursue pleasure most eagerly never find 
it. And those who are looking for pleasure 
as an escape from despair find misery and 
despair redoubled. 

I have taken a long course to this observa- 
tion. To me it seems necessary. Modera- 
tion in most things is the key to happiness, 
I must modify this statement. Moderation 
does not mean the toleration of things that 
are evil. It does not mean that we sit back 
and accept whatever happens to exist sim- 
ply because it is there. War is difficult to 
eradicate, but it is evil. We must labor to 
wipe it out. Cruelty is evil, and wherever 
We can eliminate it, we must bestir our- 
selves. Hatred, injustice, and violence are 
still present throughout the world. We 
must not accept them simply because they 
have been with us always. 

In short, there is today the same need for 
idealism and determination that the world 
has always known. It is even more necessary 
in an era when doubt and fear surround us, 
How do we demonstrate a belief in idealism? 
It is an easy word to utter. In practice, ideal- 
ism is synonymous with courage and action. 
There are many areas of the world today 
where physical courage is required. The 
sheer effort to stay alive, to maintain one’s 
personal integrity, is all-consuming there, 
For us in this blessed land, the kind of cour- 
age we require is different. We need mental 
and moral stamina. It takes courage to 
maintain an even mental keel in the face of 
serious problems. All too frequently, people 
are ready to go overboard, to fall back upon 
force as the answer to their difficulties. They 
are ready to adopt the same outlook and the 
same techniques as those whom we oppose. 
If we become totalitarian in our practices at 
home, in the name of fighting totalitarian- 
ism, we lose the battle. If our enemies can 
get us to lose our faith in ourselves, they 
have won the struggle for our minds. 

We have been through a terrible war in the 
last decade. Its results are clear. We won 
on the battlefields. What did we win? We 
are supporting the vanquished and we are 
arming like mad in fear of one of our allies, 
We are courting the friendship of the two 
nations whose military power we destroyed— 
Germany and Japan. 

It is difficult to remain rational in such a 
world. To achieve reason, we must take 
notice of the history of mankind. In the last 
moments of Roman civilization, St. Augus- 
tine wrote the City of God. In one age 
of chaos after another, new visions of courage 
have risen to inspire us. Out of the ashes 
of our own Civil War, there arose a new 
concept of basic Americanism. We ended 
regional loyalties and achieved a national 
unity we had never known. We created what 
the poets and scholars of our country call 
the American creed. It is no shadowy 
dream. It is a faith and a confidence in oure 
selves that no other nation has ever matched, 
There is nothing that you and I, working to- 
gether, cannot achieve. We believe in the 
dignity and the sacredness of human pere 
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sonality. At heart, this is a religious concept. 
It comes down to us from the teachings of 
Jesus, from the Hebrew prophets, from the 
whole saga of man’s development. 

No planes, no battleships, no tanks have 
ever destroyed an idea. Ideas can be de- 
stroyed only by better ideas. In the long run, 
your generation will go down in history as 
the testing ground for two opposing concepts 
of life. World communism emphasizes the 
material elements of life—food, clothing, and 
shelter. Our belief in the dignity of man, in 
democratic living, emphasizes the spiritual 
needs of every human being—freedom of 
choice, freedom to work, to think, to speak, 
to act. We have gone through many ages 
when despots, benevolent and otherwise, tried 
to order our lives. Men will not permanently 
accept such regimentation. We have dis- 
covered what it means to breathe freedom. 

There is no one who cannot find a place 
for himself in our kind of world. Each 
of us has some unique capacity waiting for 
realization. Every person is valuable in his 
own existence—for himself alone. In our 
communities, in our circle of family and 
friends, each one of us can bring to fruition 
these innate, God-given abilities. 

This is the spirit of the American Repub- 
lic. It has been proven good. We did not 
originate it. Brave men in Western Eu- 
rope fought tyrants before we drafted our 
Declaration of Independence. Magna Carta 
and French theorists were the spiritual an- 
cestors of Thomas Jefferson and Tom Paine. 

In the Old World the struggle was directed 
at freedom from oppression. It was con- 
ceived in negative terms. We translated 
the fight into positive affirmation. Here in 
our land, we have asserted that each man 
must have the affirmative right to rise to 
whatever heights he may attain. We seek 
to develop our talents for farming, for 
business, for industry as far as they may 
take us. We believe that each of us should 
enjoy the benefits of his labor and pass 
them on to our children. To secure these 
rights, we have fought to build a society 
free of class hatreds and restraints. Have 
we created a good society? Is it better than 
anything overseas? Put down the barriers 
on immigration for 1 month, and the tide 
of distressed and sorrowful streaming from 
every nation in the world to our shores 
would swamp us. It is not difficult to under- 
stand this. Two-thirds of all the people 
of the earth will go to bed hungry tonight. 
In some countries, as many as 75 percent 
of the people are suffering from preventable 
diseases. More than half of the entire popu- 
lation of our globe cannot read or write. 

This is our world in the year of our Lord, 
1951. It is a picture of a planet shining 
brightly on one side, overwhelmed with dark- 
ness on the other. We have the power now 
to make it shine—everywhere, or to plunge 
it into blackness—everywhere. 

The decision will be yours. Every class 
which is graduated this year plunges into 
a world of danger—and of promise. You 
will determine whether the vast powers we 
have discdVered are to be used for good or 
evil. Your generation will decide the fu- 
ture of our Nation and chart its course. 

What part will you play individually in 
this process? It is always easy to sit on 
the sidelines and criticize. It is always 
pleasant to act as a spectator. You will 
not be permitted to enjoy this luxury. To- 
day, every one of us is a participant, whether 
we play an active role or not, whether we like 
it or dislike it. If we fail to act when 
there is a duty to act, we have made a deci- 
sion, and we must take the consequences, 

In American public life today, we have 
become morally flabby. The great Roman 
Empire died because it succumbed to cor- 
ruption, to indifference, to a fatty degenera- 
tion of its brainpower and its human power. 
We in America face a similar danger today. 

Within the past month, a solemn warning 
has been pronounced against conditions in 


our own National Capital. From high Gov- 
ernment places down to the level of college 
athletics, there is great danger from condi- 
tions of corruption. It eats away the very 
foundations of our Republic. When every 
man and every thing may be purchased for 
cash on the line, ideals and principles are 
threatened. For years, it was common 
knowledge throughout Europe that the news- 
papers of the French Republic were for sale 
to the highest bidders. Recent French his- 
tory bears strong testimony to the deteriora- 
tion of French moral strength as well as to 
its physical decline. When the foundations 
of our Government crumble beneath the 
weight of corruption, the social organization, 
the economic structure, and the confidence 
of the people are shaken. 

The buying and selling of political favors, 
the abuse of influence, the appearance of 
5-percenters, these are symptoms of serious 
political illnesses. They are not the cause. 
They represent on the Washington level the 
get-rich-quick spirit of the Nation at large. 

You can help to correct these conditions, 
Americans are lethargic and uninformed 
politically, We read more books, more maga- 
zines, more newspapers than any other coun- 
try on earth, but by and large, most of us 
are content to accept things as they are. 

Careless citizens have simply contented 
themselves with easy generalities. They 
have said, They're all alike—Republicans 
and Democrats.” This plague-on-both-your- 
houses attitude is the easy way out. it 
automatically ends the need for serious 
study, for hard thinking on difficult ques- 
tions. 

Yet this is exactly what we need today— 
hard thinking on hard questions. You are 
exactly what we need today—young people 
with a zest for life and a desire to set things 
right. Today, our own country, and the 
world along with it, has developed a tendency 
to place its confidence in armed might. 
Military power is important in a world en- 
Gangered by madmen, but it is not the final 
answer. “Not by might, but by My spirit, 
saith the Lord.” 

This spiritual rebirth—this faith for 
fifty-one, is the basic problem of our age. 
It is easy to recite. How shall it be 
achieved? 

I believe it can be accomplished by re- 
storing the ideal of service, the placing of 
service before gain. Men and women who 
are devoted to our way of life can restore 
this ideal. They can restore it by participat- 
ing in the affairs of their communities by 
working with their neighbors, by planning 
for common activities, by joining with others 
to make a better world. 

The young women who are being gradu- 
ated here today represent many talents. You 
have skills in art, in literature, in science, 
in physical education, in teaching. I ask one 
thing more of you—skill in living. 

It is no simple task to translate the les- 
sons you have learned from textbooks and 
teachers, from laboratories and playfields, 
into your homes. The task of living wisely 
in the last half of the twentieth century 
may be a real challenge to each of you 
young people. As you emerge from the 
shelter of this way of life into the world of 
self-help, of work and growth, you will 
find it vastly different from Lake Erie Col- 
lege. 

Your ability to adapt yourselves to the 
work-a-day world will determine the kind 
of world you will have. All of us have seen 
this happen. Two families living on the 
same street in the same town may live two 
entirely different kinds of life. One family 
may be a happy, eager, alert group. The 
other may go about its daily work with a 
perpetutal frown upon its brow. One family 
may be thrown into every enterprise of con- 
cern to the community. The other may be 
living in the Dark Ages. These differences 
are not necessarily differences based upon 
the financial resources of the family. We 
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have seen wonderful families and - wonder- 
ful people who emerge from humble back- 
grounds. We have seen spiritually im- 
poverished people who were born to wealth 
and luxury. 

The differences come from what we build 
within ourselves, from the ideal of service 
which we cherish. Those who believe in 

themselves alone, serve no one. 
“hose who wish to share the gifts God has 
given them serve all mankind. 

In public life, I have enjoyed the oppor- 
tunity of knowing many people. It is easy 
to discover those whom we want to know. 
They generate enthusiasm. They radiate 
faith and courage. They are active in their 
homes, in their schools, on the boards of 
their parent-teacher groups, in their 
churches, in their communities at large. 
We need people like you in public life. 
There are sO many areas of public service 
where intelligent, forceful, and vocal leader- 
ship must be stimulated. In our Foreign 
Service, in our State Department, in every 
office of the Federal, State, and local gov- 
ernment, there is a place for direction. 

Bu! more than this, there is a need for 
a well-informed, alert public, at horne, ready, 
willing, and able to influence the making of 
policies at every level. Leaders are pro- 
duced by followers. They are seldom better 
than those who produce them. Indifferent 
men and women at home make for indif- 
ferent men and women in our State capi- 
tals, and in Washington. Aggressive leagues 
of women voters make for aggressive leader- 
ship in public affairs. PTA’s, up on their 
toes, get legislators and administrators upon 
their toes. Public affairs discussed at forums 
in every town and village in America made 
America a great Nation. When they de- 
cline, we shall decline with them. 

This is not commencement oratory. This 
is down-to-earth fact. You are emerging 
into a world of problems. Problems are 
made to be solved. Without their recogni- 
tion, we should never move forward. Our 
country has fallen heir to the role played by 
the British Empire in the nineteenth c--- 
tury. Whether we like it or not, we have 
been called upon to play the leading part 
in the drama of the twentieth century. We 
must organize the world community to keep 
the peace. If any nation breaks it, the free 
world must be prepared to restore it. 

Not all of us can fight these great world 
conflicts. I pray to God that none of us 
will ever be called upon to do so. But each 
of us, in his or her own small way, may play 
a part in the lesser conflicts that rage all 
about us. 

What is the lesson of this experience? 
What is to be our faith for the years ahead? 
I say it simply. 

We must have faith in ourselves. Faith 
for the future. Faith built upon the future. 
Faith built upon the knowledge that each 
American is called upon to live well. 

We are not to become international med- 
diers everywhere in the world. 

But we must be international mission- 


` aries of the American ideal. We can carry 


this message into every corner of the globe. 
Sometimes, we think that our own tasks are 
too small. We regard ourselves as too lim- 
ited. The little job we do is more important 
than we think. The little homes our fore- 
fathers founded in remote settlements of 
America were small in themselves, They 
built a continental empire greater than any- 
thing the world has ever known. The little 
roads that pioneers cut through the wilder- 
ness are transcontinental highways today. 
Small wagon shops to provide a family its 
daily bread are huge automobile factories 
today. Fathers and mothers who lived in 
poverty gave birth to geniuses of science and 
art. 


No one in this world is small in the sight 
of God. Each of us may be great or the 
parents of greatness. 
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Faith and hope are the great catalytic 
agents of history. With them we have 
moved mountains in the past. With them, 
we may succeed in moving mankind in the 
future. 

To graduates of 51. I say: Be strong. 
Be brave. Above all else, be sure of your- 
selves. The world is your oyster. Open it. 
You may find a pearl. Even if you don't, 
the experience, the effort, the battle, are re- 
warding in themselves. 

Far-reaching decisions are yours to make. 
Think them through—plan to live—remem- 
ber the great American heritage—partici- 
pate in it, and you will give something to 
your children worthy of what you have re- 
ceived from your ancestors. 

Activity is the difference between life and 
death. Be active—live—make your life 
meaningful, and you will be rewarded on 
earth as in heaven, 


Commencement Address by the Vice 
President at Westminster College 
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Mr. HENNINGS. Mr. President, on 

the week end of June 3, Fulton, Mo., paid 
tribute to two educational institutions, 
Westminster College and the Missouri 
School for the Deaf, both of which have 
served their community and their State 
for 100 years. 
As the climax of this notable celebra- 
tion, our beloved and esteemed Vice Pres- 
ident, ALBEN W. BARKLEY, was awarded 
an honorary degree by Westminster Col- 
lege and delivered the commencement 
address to the graduating class. 

His message of dedication and hope 
and faith in the future of mankind and 
in our American ideals and institutions 
is a deeply moving and inspiring one. 
I commend it to the attention of all of 
my colleagues in the Congress, and ask 
unanimous consent that it be printed in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

I am grateful for the compliment involved 
in the invitation to address the graduating 
class of Westminster College on this day, 
and by the honorary degree conferred upon 
me by this great institution. 

I recognize the high standard which has 
accompanied your previous commencements, 
as well as other addresses delivered to this 
institution by outstanding men in America 
and in the world. 

I recall the great speech made in March 
1946 by the Honorable Winston Churchill, 
which I read with interest then and have 
read with interest since. That great speech 
elicited mixed sentiments of criticism and 
praise, but it was a prophetic utterance, 
most of which has been justified by subse- 
quent events. 

I could not hope to be equally prophetic 
in anything that I may say today. 

Indeed, I do not come in the role of a 
prophet. The interplay of events and of 
emotions in America and in the world, and 
the tragic conflict between democracy and 


autocracy in the world, as well as in Amer- 
ica, would make it extremely hazardous to 
make specific prophecies as to the course of 
future history in America or in the world 
at large. 

If I shall succeed in bringing to you a 
message of hope, of faith, and a degree of 
charity for all mankind and for the weak- 
nesses of mankind, I shall have performed 
my mission. 

You have reached this day by the struggle 
you have made through the curriculum 
whose mastery brings to you the degrees you 
are to receive. But you have mastered more 
than the books which you have studied. 
Your willingness to undertake the task 
and your determination to equip yourselves 
for entry into the active phases of life at 
a period more pregnant with possibilities 
and opportunities than ever before—all 
stamp you as worthy beneficiaries of this 
institution, worthy beneficiaries of those 
who have made your own education possible, 
and worthy beneficiaries of the community, 
State and Nation which have brought to you 
these opportunities. 

We live in an age where educated respon- 
sibility is an indispensable quality to leader- 
ship, or effective service is the cause of free- 
dom, of peace, and the dignity of man. 

When I was a boy in college, one subject 
for frequent debate in our debating society 
and in intercollegiate debating societies, and 
by politicians who came to our community 
to address, if not to enlighten, the people, 
was “Resolved, that the signs of the times 
point to the downfall of the Republic.” Dur- 
ing the half century which has elapsed since 
those doleful words were on every polemic 
program, our Nation has grown in popula- 
tion from 60,000,000 to more than 159,000,- 
000. It has grown in wealth until today 
it outstrips all nations, past and present, in 
the fabulous accumulation of wealth. It has 
grown in income and in productive capacity 
and in the enjoyment of freedom and a 
higher standard of life, until it has, by the 
force of events and by reason of this 
strength, become the leader among the free 
nations of the world. 

In 1950 we approached the $300,000,000,000 
mark in the production of goods and serv- 
ices which we sold to ourselves and to the 
world. We have, today, more than 60,000,000 
men and women working at gainful employ- 
ment at higher wages than ever before in 
our history, or in any history, and this does 
not includ? all those in our armed services, 
which, when added, gives us a peak of 
gainful employment higher than that ever 
enjoyed before. 

For 1951 we will have a national income 
of almost $250,000,000,000, which is higher 
than that ever received in peace or in war, 
and higher than that enjoyed at any time in 
the past by any other nation or any other 
people. 

During the last half century the inventive 
capacity of our people has given to the world 
about 85 percent of the new devices by which 
the drudgery of labor has been somewhat 
assuaged, and by which we are able to enjoy 
and utilize the forces of nature which have 
been brought under the domination of man 
for his advancement in every cause that 
appeals to his mind and heart. 

During the past half century more great 
books, biographical, philosophical, political, 
economic, and religious, have been written 
and published and read than in any similar 
half century in the history of mankind. 

During the last half century research into 
the hidden secrets of nature have brought 
to man an extension of the span of life not 
dreamed of half a century ago, and have made 
possible the application of the remedies 
which nature and man’s inventive genius 
have contrived to bring about for the cure 
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of disease and better understanding of its 
causes. 

During the past half century the educa- 
tional systems of all the States of the Union 
have, notwithstanding the great handicaps 
with which we are all familiar, advanced in 
a way which gives hope of universal educa- 
tion in the not too distant future. Colleges 
and universities and high schools have been 
turning out a peak load of graduates, to 
which, during the past 4 or 5 years, the 
Government of the United States made a 
substantial contribution through the passage 
of the GI bill of rights and the resumption 
of interrupted educations by nearly 4,000,009 
ex-servicemen, in order that they might the 
better equip themselves for the service of 
the democracy which they had preserved. 

During the past 50 years the scientific 
treatment of the soil in order that it may 
produce, from year to year, the things which 
man must have in his home and in his fac- 
tory and in his commerce and in his daily 
life, have brought a richer reward to the 
tiller of the soil, and to those who process 
his products into the completed fabric 
of a civilized life. We recognize now, as a 
people and as a nation through their gov- 
ernment, that there is a science of the soil, 
no less than a science of the stars or the 
elements within and all around the earth 
upon which we live. 

During the past half century we have ad- 
vanced in the enjoyment of political free- 
dom to a point never attained before. Mem- 
bers of the United States Senate are now, 
by constitutional provision, elected by the 
people and not by State legislatures. Women 
have been taken into full partnership with 
men in the selection of public officials, in 
the fashioning of their government, in the 
holding of public office, and in all those 
responsibilities which make the home and 
make a nation. 

It is true that during this same half cen- 
tury we have been involved in three great 
wars. The first was the Spanish-American 
War, which brought liberty to Cuba, Puerto 
Rico and the Philippine Islands. When 
that war was concluded, we were hailed. as 
a world power, though our population was 
little more than one-third of the present 
figure. We were hailed as a country clothed 
with a manifest destiny, because we had 
planted our flag in the Caribbean Sea and 
in the far stretches of the Pacific Ocean on 
the soil of the Philippine Islands. 

We promised the Cubans and the Filipinos 
their freedom. We kept our word, as is evi- 
denced by the Republic of Cuba and the 
Republic of the Philippine Islands. 

We were compelled in 1917 to enter World 
War I, in order to defend and preserve the 
liberties we had gained in the War of 1812, 
in order that our flag and our commerce and 
our ships and our people might travel upon 
the high seas, created by God Almighty for 
the enjoyment and use of mankind. 

In that contest we expended more than 
$30,000,000,000 and sacrificed more than 
100,000 lives. At its conclusion we asked no 
territory, no reparations, no economic ad- 
vantage over any other people. We asked to 
be allowed to live with them in peace and 
harmony and understanding And, in order 
to bring this about, we initiated the organ- 
ization of the League of Nations, which we 
did not join and which failed because it 
was powerless to stop aggression by Japan 
in China, or Mussolini in Africa, or Hitler 
in Europe. 

If the League of Nations had been able to 


‘stop aggression and preserve peace, World 


War II might never have occurred, although 
this is a speculative question to which I 
would essay no definite answer. It is suffi- 
cient to say that we were not responsible for 
the causes that led to the Spanish-American 
War nor to World War L. 
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We were again drawn into World War II to 
defend our territory, our institutions, our 
way of life, and our concepts of the relation- 
ship that should exist among men and be- 
tween them and their government and their 
society. In this struggle we expended 
$350,000,000,000. We suffered casualties of 
more than 1,000,000 and poured out our blood 
on the fields of battle in every continent, in 
every sky, and on every island on which man- 
kind was struggling for the supremacy of 
the spirit of free institutions. 

When this struggle had ended we again 
asked no territory, no reparations, no reim- 
bursement for our outlay in behalf of free 
institutions. We asked again only that we 
be permitted to live in peace, in harmony, 
and in cooperation with all the nations of 
the world, and that all these nations share 
with one another the responsibility of pre- 
serving peace and making it possible for man- 
kind to pursue constructive enterprises, free 
from fear and free from want. 

Again we attempted to organize the world 
for peace. Long before the end of hostili- 
ties, the United Nations Organization was 
conceived in the minds of men like Cordell 
Hull, Franklin D. Roosevelt, Arthur H. Van- 
denberg, Warren R. Austin, and a host of 
others who, without regard to political or 
religious differences, consecrated themselves 
to the effort to organize mankind for peace 
rather than for war. Of course, the creation 
of such an organization for peace presup- 
posed that it might be necessary to engage 
in war in order to preserve peace. And this 
is what has happened and is happening in 
the world today. 

Those who, following the Spanish-Ameri- 
can War, proclaimed us a world power and 
clothed us with a manifest destiny that 
looked far into the future in human history, 
were real prophets. We could not have jus- 
tified this prophecy if we had not been will- 
ing to make sacrifices and if we had not been 
willing to concentrate all our efforts in behalf 
of the preservation of the things that make 
life worth living. We could not have justi- 
fied this prophecy if we had not become the 
most productive, the richest, the freest, and 
the most determined people in all history to 
utilize our resources for the benefit of our- 
selves and our posterity, and that means for 
the benefit of all mankind who believe in 
liberty, in justice, and in equality. 

During the past half century of which I 
am speaking we have advanced in the enjoy- 
ment of political freedom in the United 
States to the extent that now legislatures 
and Congresses are engaged in the effort to 
break down the barriers that deny justice 
and equality and fair participation of all eli- 
gible men and women in the blessings of our 
freedom and in the economic opportunities 
which it give to men. 

In view of all these accomplishments this 
incredible history which might be recited ad 
infinitum, who is there among us who is so 
shortsighted or so self-contained, or whose 
intellectual processes are encased in so crus- 
taceous a receptacle as to doubt the great 
future which lies before us as a people and 
before every man and woman who has gone 
through that preparation so essential to edu- 
cated responsibility in this Nation and in the 
world? Who is there so selfish or so depraved 
as to use episodes and incidents that are a 
part of the processes of democracy in order 
to frighten the American people into doubt- 
ing their own system of government, or their 
own ability to overcome every obstacle in the 
future as they have done in the past, in order 
that our institutions may be preserved and 
our leadership, by example and by wise con- 
tribution, will bring to all mankind the 
blessings of human freedom? Who shall 
doubt that our magnificent progress during 
a century and a half may have equipped us 
to make our own freedom safer by helping to 
extend it to others, our own liberties more 
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secure by making it possible that others may 
enjoy it, and thus contribute to world-wide 
institutions devoted to the theory that gov- 
ernment is made for man and not man for 
government? 

This is the great dividing line between de- 
mocracy and autocracy. This is what we 
are fighting for in the United Nations. This 
is what we are fighting for in Korea. We 
are fighting because we propose to keep our 
word with ourselves and with mankind, and 
because we propose to join our forces with 
the forces of the free world everywhere, to 
serve notice on aggressors and despots that 
they cannot march their juggernaut over 
the bodies of men and destroy their liberty, 
their rights, their freedom, their dignity, 
and their self-respect with immunity. 

While we are attempting to create addi- 
tional strength from a military, economic, 
and intellectual standpoint, we must recog- 
nize the moral and spiritual aspects of our 
society. Military, economic, and intellec- 
tual strength are necessary, but they are 
not sufficient without the moral strength 
that grows out of our devotion to religion 
and the precepts of religious conduct in the 
relationships of men, and the relationship 
between man and his Creator. Therefore, 
at this great educational institution, before 
this class of the historic year 1951, I urge 
not only military strength, economic 
strength, intellectual strength, but I urge 
the maintenance of that moral strength and 
that spiritual fortification, without which 
the other elements of our strength may not 
avail us anything in this time of crisis. 

It is a tragedy that mankind has been 
maneuvered into a position where it must 
now fight to preserve what in the past it has 
fought to secure. Long ago it was said that 
eternal vigilance is the price of liberty. It is 
only one of the prices. It is necessary to 
scan the horizon from the ramparts for the 
approach of an enemy. But it is also neces- 
sary to repel that enemy. This means sacri- 
fices. It means the shedding of blood. It 
may mean, as Churchill said during the last 
war, blood, sweat, and tears, and, no doubt, 
it will mean thet. It means higher taxes, 
greater self-control. It means that Govern- 
ment must inject itself into the private af- 
fairs of men and corporate organizations, in 
order that war itself and the demands of war 
shall not eat up the substance of those who 
hew the wood and draw the water in these 
processes of civilization. It means that or- 
ganized society, through Government as its 
only spokesman and authoritative voice, 
must endeavor to make as near an equal 
sacrifice for all the people as it is humanly 
possible to bring about. And, it means that 
those who stubbornly refuse to recognize 
this fact, or who selfishly seek to destroy the 
authoritative voice of Government in order 
that they may reap unjust rewards from the 
suffering of the people, just be made to con- 
form to the requirements that very honest 
and every sensible man knows must exist, 
in order that we may preserve these things 
for which we are fighting. 

This not only affects every housewife who 
takes her basket to the market place every 
day to purchase the things which she and 
her family may need. It affects every tax- 
payer. Only in the past year inflationary 
prices have reduced by one-fifth to one- 
fourth the purchasing power of the Ameri- 
can dollar and have reduced by the same 
proportion the quantity of goods which the 
Government must purchase, in order to de- 
fend the very institutions which the people 
rely upon the leadership of Government to 
defend and preserve. 

These observations apply not only to men 
in business, men on the farms, men in the 
workshops, but it applies to the political life 
of our nation as well. Any man who seeks 
to take advantage of the sufferings of the 
people to reap political advantage is unwor- 
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thy of the confidence of any of the people. 
We must have political parties in this coun- 
try. All my life I have advocated the two- 
party system. These parties must be strong 
enough to offer checks and balances upon 
and against each other in the conduct of the 
people’s business. But there come times in 
the history of every government and of 
every people when narrow, selfish, bigoted, 
avaricious and ambitious politics should 
be subordinate to the welfare of the psople. 
If their free institutions are not to be pre- 
served against the autocratic onslaughts now 
being made upon them, the result might be, 
here as elsewhere, that there would be only 
one political organization recognized, and all 
opposition to it, as in Russia and her satel- 
lites, would be snuffed out, and those who 
have the temerity to rise, even feebly, against 
the imposition of autocracy would be liqui- 
dated, as they have been and are being in 
other parts of the world where totalitarian- 
ism has suppressed, and is suppressing, and 
will continue to suppress, freedom of speech, 
of worship, of the press, and of assembly, 
wherever these sacred and fundamental 
rights are sought to be enjoyed. 

This does not mean that there should not 
be honest discussion in the halls of legis- 
lation, in the forms of public debate, in 
the corner drug store, in the school audito- 
riums, on the streets, or wherever men, wo- 
men and children may assemble. 

But, it means also that, in order that the 
people may exercise wisely their right of 
choice between men and political organiza- 
tions, there shall be as much honesty in 
politics and in the discussion of political 
questions as our code of honor requires in 
business, in the practice of law, in the prac- 
tice of medicine, in the pulpit, in the school- 
room, and in every other nonpolitical, non- 
partisan walk in which men and women 
may indulge. 

In view of our constant progress since the 
American Revolution in the enjoyment of 
all these freedoms and these opportunities, 
which have come to be called the American 
way of life, what is there for us to be afraid 
of? Why is it that there are men abroad 
in the land today seeking to destroy the 
faith of the people in their government, in 
their public servants, in their churches, in 
their professions? Why is it that the voice 
of the pessimist, raucous and strident and 
self-contradictory, can frequently be heard 
above the voice of the wise, calm, experi- 
enced, educated man, and of those who seek 
to build up rather than to tear down the 


-institutions of human society? Why is it 


that in order that some temporary gain may 
be made by a political party, or political 
candidate, or a group of political adventurers, 
the faith of our people in themselves is under 
such widespread attack? For if our institu- 
tions are unworthy of the confidence of the 
people, that constitutes a reflection upon 
the people themselves. They have the power 
to change their government, and to change 
those who administer it. The American 
Revolution, and the immortal documents 
that grew out of it, such as the Declaration 
of Independence, emphasize the fact that 
government derives its just powers from the 
consent of the governed, and they have the 
right to change or abolish any government 
which has ceased to be their servant and 
their agent. 

If there are inequalities in the adminis- 
tration of our laws, if crime has festered in 
concentrated communities, if underground 
connections have existed or now exist be- 
tween criminal elements in one state and 
criminal elements in another, then let the 
people demand, not only of legislative repre- 
sentatives but of their executive and en- 
forcement officers and of their judicial sys- 
tem, the swift and sudden punishment of 
all those who violate the laws of our land, 
whether they be corporate or individual. If 
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legislators and congresses and executive de- 
partments do not reflect the solid will of the 
American people, then it is the duty of the 
American people so to control the Govern- 
ment, which is theirs in fact, so that there 
will be responsive legislative and executive 
activities that will justify free government, 
fortify our laws against the breaking down 
of organized society, and restore the faith of 
the people in themselves and in their insti- 
tutions, which are inseparable, whether they 
be political, religious, or international. 

What have we to be afraid of? In spite 
of the challenge that faces us, in spite of 
the hardships which we must endure, in 
spite of our abhorrence of war and its con~ 
sequent ravages, why should we quail and 
pronounce the doleful liquidation of Amer- 
ican institutions and the institutions of 
civilization? We have faced hardships in 
the past. We have overcome them. We will 
overcome those we face today and those 
which will confront us in the future. God 
still sits on His throne, and the spirit of 
freemen still survives, and will survive all 
the obstacles that a godless and ruthless 
ideology may throw in the way. 

I bring, therefore, to you today a message 
of hope—hope in our future, as our fore- 
fathers had hope in their future, when, 
numbering only 3,000,000 people, they 
launched upon the turbulent sea of inter- 
national trade and politics the little Na- 
tion, whose flickering light would have been 
snuffed out by every autocrat in the world, 
but which instead has grown brighter and 
brighter until it gives hope some day to 
light up the dark places of the world, so 
that liberty, equality, and free institutions 
may find their way into all these places. 

I bring you a message of faith, not of 
despair. Stout hearts are needed—trained 
minds are needed—consecrated spirits are 
needed in this day of universal challenge. 
They are needed for the strengthening of 
our own ramparts, for the repulsion of any 
enemy, foreign or domestic, that seeks to 
destroy the citadel of American institutions, 
The challenge which we face calls for the 
best that we can give ourselves and the world 
in productive capacity, inventive genius, the 
consecration of ourselves and our resources 
to the ultimate abolition of war and of slav- 
ery and of all that is meant by the auto- 
cratic and totalitarian theory, which is the 
antithesis of democracy. 

Not only do I bring to you, who on this 
day step out from this great institution, but 
I hope I may bring to all Americans, regard- 
less of political or religious differences, not 
only faith in our future, hope for mankind, 
but that charity for all peoples who yearn 
for the enjoyment of human liberties and 
participation in the fashioning of their lives, 
which was exemplified by Abraham Lincoln, 
by George Washington, and by the Master 
himself, whose life every Sunday is portrayed 
over a radio program entitled, “The Great- 
e:t Story Ever Told of the Greatest Life 
Ever Lived.” 

I greet the class of 1951 from Westminster 
College with pleasure, with anticipation, 
with confidence. The challenge which you 
face is a great one. It calls for the best 
of which you are capable. It calls for the 
exercise of that educated responsibility 
which you are assuming because of the sac- 
rifice of your family and friends, and because 
we live in a country in which such sacrifices 
are not in vain. 

I wish for you individual success in your 
chosen fields of endeavor. I wish for you the 
exercise of that influence among all with 
whom you come in contact through the years 
of the future, 
greater understanding of the processes of 
democracy, the responsibilities of human life, 
the interdependence of men and women of 


that will contribute to a 


communities, of States, and of nations, upon 
one another, more acutely and more constant 
than ever before, because mankind has 
coined his brain into the agencies and 
facilities to bring all mankind closer together 
in peace, in prosperity and in security. The 
great body of the human race desires peace. 
They desire prosperity. They desire security. 
There can be no peace without security. 
There can be no security without peace. 
And these qualities cannot be enjoyed to 
their fullest extent without that degree of 
prosperity which men are entitled to enjoy 
under a free-enterprise system, which gives 
full play to every individual capacity in this 
and in all lands. 

May this be your mission and your con- 
tribution to the world into which you step 
today. 


Address by Hon. Robert A. Taft, of Ohio, 
to the Republicans of Wisconsin 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT A. TAFT 


OF OHIO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, June 12, 1951 


Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
which I delivered on June 9, 1951, to the 
Republicans of Wisconsin. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


It is an honor and a privilege to be in- 
vited to address this great Republican as- 
sembly, interested in providing the material 
support for the Republican Party of Wis- 
consin, and looking to an overwhelming Re- 
publican victory in 1952, It is quite right 
that you begin this campaign today. One 
of the difficulties with recent Republican 
campaigns is that they haven't started soon 
enough. A successful campaign requires 
carefully prepared publicity, in the news- 
papers, on the radio and television, in maga- 
zines, and in pamphlets. It takes time to 
prepare good, effective publicity, and to be 
effective it must be distributed long before 
election day. Organization, both among po- 
litical groups and nonpolitical groups, also 
takes time, in these days when 50 percent of 
the people apparently take little natural in- 


terest in politics and are even likely to stay 


at home on election day. In 1952 our organi- 
zation must be complete enough to reach and 
interest millions of potential voters. And so 
I compliment the Republican Party of Wis- 
consin in its foresighted action, and I am 
delighted to be a part of its effort. 

It is too early to define all the issues of 
the 1952 campaign. Broadly speaking, the 
issue, as I see it, is the restoration of honest 
principle to government. The Republican 
Party offers a return to honesty and frank- 
ness in the day-to-day conduct of the vast, 
sprawling Federal Government. It offers a 
return to the principles of liberty which 
are threatened by a creeping socialism mas- 
querading as welfare and planning and social 
insurance. It offers a return to a foreign 
policy based on definite principles and aimed 
at protecting the security and the peace of 
the people of the United States. 


COMMON HONESTY IN GOVERNMENT 
The entire Nation has been shocked over 


and over again by the low state of political 
morality in the administration itself. Its 
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partisans have not even bothered to deny 
the improper use of influence so frequently 
revealed in congressional investigation— 
and investigation of Democrats. In spite of 
the revelations regarding the 5-percenters 
and their powerful influence with many de- 
partments of Government, it is generally 
conceded that 5-percenters and influence 
peddlers are still doing business in Washing- 
ton at the same old stand. Harry Vaughan 
is still in the White House with his deep 
freeze. Maragon is in jail. 

We know of the protection given the 
Pendergast regime in Kansas City by high 
Officials of the Government. We saw the dis- 
missal of United States District Attorney 
Milligan because he successfully prosecuted 
Pendergast. When the administration 
purged Roger Slaughter, conservative Demo- 
crat running for Congress in Kansas City, 
alleged vote frauds were practically con- 
firmed by the fact that the ballots were 
stolen. Then the FBI was seriously limited 
in its investigation of this ballot stealing, 
and the whole investigation was quietly sup- 
pressed until the statute of limitations had 
expired. 

While the President was denouncing grain 
speculators it was revealed that his personal 
physician was engaged in exactly that specu- 
lation, and he has recently been promoted to 
be a major general. The investigation of the 
RFC showed that loans were obtained largely 
because of the influence exerted by men 
close to the White House, and no one will 
forget the fur coat presented to a White 
House stenographer, apparently because of 
the influence exerted by her husband in he- 
half of a loan. Donald Dawson, the Presi- 
dent’s personal assistant, accepts rent-free 
vacations in hotels whose RFC loans he 
supported. I cannot stop to analyze the 
political alliances and protection shown up 
in the investigations of the Kefauver Com- 
mittee. 

In a large organization many things may 
happen without the fault of those at the 
head of the Government, but the discour- 
aging thing today is that no one has even 
been dismissed from the Government be- 
cause of these revelations. The immoral, if 
not illegal, practices are condoned by the 
highest authority. Only a Republican ad- 
ministration can restore principles of com- 
mon honesty to Washington. 


DOMESTIC POLICY—PRINCIPLES OF LIBERTY 
AGAINST SOCIALISM 


Only a Republican administration can 
protect the principles of liberty, justice, and 
equality against the creeping forces of so- 
cialism. Under New Deal administrations 
there has been a steady growth of Govern- 
ment until Harry Truman spent twice as 
much in 1 year as Herbert Hoover spent in 
4 years. This country was conceived in lib- 
erty and owes its tremendous development 
and progress to that liberty—liberty of the 
individual to live his own life and think his 
own thoughts, liberty to teach whatever doc- 
trine is worth teaching, liberty of the local 
community to run its own affairs and deter- 
mine how its children shall be educated, lib- 
erty of men to choose their own occupations 
and run their own business as they see fit as 
long as they don’t interfere with the rights 
of others to do the same. It is this liberty 
which has built this country up to a point 
where we have achieved the greatest-produc- 
tion and the highest standard of living the 


world has ever seen. 


But the Truman administration adopted 
the theories of British socialism while deny- 
ing that they were doing so. The President 
demanded power for the Government to go 
into any business. He demanded the right 
to fix wages, prices, and rents in time of 
peace. He proposed the Brannan plan to 
give the Government complete control over 
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the detailed operations of agriculture. He 
proposed to socialize medicine and make 
every doctor an employee of the Govern- 
ment. He departed from the American con- 
cept of welfare service, health service, and 
other assistance to those with low incomes, 
furnished by local communities, adminis- 
tered by local authorities with Federal as- 
sistance only when necessary. He proposed 
vast social-insurance ideas along the line of 
the English Beveridge plan to provide hand- 
outs from the National Treasury to millions 
well able to support themselver. This whole 
program, like British socialism, masque- 
raded in the guise of a slight extension of 
welfare service, when, in fact, it threatened 
a complete change in the whole function of 
Government leading ‘nevitably to a destruc- 
tion of liberty as we have known it in 
America, 

Furthermore, the President followed the 
pi ilosophy of those who believed that the 
people were too dumb to understand, and 
that the millennium could only be brought 
about by long-haired economic planners di- 
recting the daily lives of the people and 
the operations of every business. 

The Republican Party offers a government 
based on the same principles of liberty for 
which this Nation was established. It prom- 
ises progress and an increased standard of 
living within those principles of liberty, 
justice, and cquality. The basis for still 
higher standards of living is sound con- 
sistent fiscal policy, and the encouragement 
of all that industrial and natural resource 
development which have made liberty a ma- 
terial as well as an intellectual benefit. 
When it comes to plans for the expansion 
of guvernment, it proposes to analyze every 
plan by weighing its advantages against the 
increased Federal payroll and the limitation 
of the people’s liberty. It is opposed to 
throwing away an American system at the 
height of its success in favor of half-baked 
programs which have failed in all the coun- 
tries where they have been tried. 


PRINCIPLE AND INTELLIGENCE IN FOREIGN POLICY 


In the field of foreign policy the Republi- 
can Party promises an American foreign 
policy based on sound and consistent prin- 
ciples made known to our own people and 
to the world, administered by men with com- 
mon sense and good judgment. The main 
principle of that foreign policy must be the 
liberty and the security of the people of the 
United States. The second principle must 
be the maintenance of peace unless war be- 
comes absolutely necessary to protect Ameri- 
can liberty itself. As a good neighbor we 
desire to help the rest of the world in every 
reasonable way, but certainly that cannot 
be a prime object of foreign policy, or an 
excuse for the terrible tragedy of war. 

I have always favored an international 
organization, hoping that it might be able 
to protect the peace of the world. At the 
present moment the United Nations itself 
has become impotent because of its faulty 
Charter and the aggressive attitude of Rus- 
sia. We are forced to establish a much 
greater American armed force because, for 
the first time in our history, another nation 
may actually threaten our security. Soviet 
Russia is a threat because of the great 
extension of air power, because of its pos- 
session of the atomic bomb, because of its 
vast manpower, and because of the aggres- 
sive, fanatical spirit of communism. We are 
forced into a long-term military program 
which it will strain our capacity to support, 
and may temporarily postpone many of the 
internal programs and improvements in 
which we are also interested. 

This Russian threat exists because of the 
weak- and wrong-headed policies of this and 
the preceding administration at Tehran, 
Yalta, Potsdam, and in China. Even during 
th- war the policies adopted by the Govern- 
ment completely ignored the danger of Soviet 


expansion after the war though many of us 
pointed it out. The policy of unconditional 
surrender and increased resistance has left 
a vacuum in Germany into which Russia 
has ever since threatened to move. Our 
Government was inspired by the stupid fear 
that Russia might make a separate peace 
with Germany, and the equally stupid as- 
sumption that we had to invite Russia into 
the Japanese war when, in fact, we had 
already won thet war. 

We acted as if it were a favor to us for 
Russia to accept our lend-lease assistance, 
I pointed out after the Tehran conference 
that the whole Roosevelt policy was based 
on the delightful theory that Joe Stalin in 
the end would turn out to have an angelic 
nature if we gave him everything he asked. 

At Yalta “his attitude was supplemented by 
something more sinister in the indirect in- 
fluence of communism and Communists on 
American statesmen. Hopkins and Harri- 
man, who seemed to have had most to do 
with the far-eastern agreement, apparently 
accepted completely the idea that Russia was 
a peace-loving nation. William C. Bullitt, 
former ambassador to France, says that the 
President and Hopkins developed the theory 
that the Soviet Union was a peace-loving 
democracy. Henry Wallace thought that 
Russian democracy was in some ways 
better than American democracy. The Com- 
munist Party had made a deliberate drive to 
place people in positions where they could 
affect public opinion or public policy or in- 
fluence others who could do the same. They 
planted spies in the Government, We know 
of Hiss and Marzani and Coplon and Wad- 
leigh. We know that the Englishman, Fuchs, 
a Communist, was admitted to all the secrets 
of the Atomic Energy Commission, and de- 
livered all the plans for the atom bomb to 
Russia. Communists successfully planted 
among many American leaders the philos- 
ophy which was adopted at Yalta—that com- 
munism was, in fact, a form of government 
more or less consistent with American ideals. 
I could never understand how any man who 
even went through an American high school, 
and understood what America is about, could 
reach such a conclusion. 

The result was that at Yalta our Govern- 
ment accepted all Stalin’s promises, although 
re had never kept a promise which he had 
made. They accepted them without any 
means of enforcing them. They set Russia 
up in Berlin and Prague and Vienna where 
they could dominate Central Europe. We 
agreed to give Russia a position in Man- 
churia which Japan had occupied—in effect, 
military control of Manchuria—contrary to 
every principle of American foreign policy 
since the days of John Hay and the open 
doorin China. We gave Russia Sakhalin and 
the Kurile Islands without strings of any 
kind. This whole agreement was made with- 
out even letting Chiang Kai-shek know for 
4 months that we had bargained away his 
most important industrial province. In 
short, we put Russia in a position in Man- 
churia where they could back the Chinese 
Communists, which, of course, they promptly 
did. General Marshall was sent to China to 
insist that Chiang Kai-shek take Com- 
munists into his cabinet and when he re- 
fused, cut off further military aid to Na- 
tionalist China for 9 months at the most 
crucial period of the conflict. 

Throughout this whois period there was a 
strong pro-Communist influence in the Far 
Eastern Division of the State Department, 
which supported the Communist propaganda 
that the Chinese Communists were just 
agrarian reformers and that Chiang Kai- 
shek was some kind of a reactionary Fascist. 
Even after we turned definitely against com- 
munism in Europe, the whole attitude of the 
administration toward communism in Asia 
has been soft and often friendly. 

Again, the administration has been less 
than frank. They are obsessed with the idea 
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that they must never admit a mistake, 
When Senators Munpt and Nrxon brought 
out the treachery of Hiss, the President re- 
ferred to all such investigations as red her- 
rings. Secretary Acheson refused to turn 
his back on Hiss, even after he had been con- 
victed. When Jon McCartuy performed a 
public service by demanding an investigation 
of conditions in the State Department, the 
administration appointed a hatchet commit- 
tee headed by Senator Tydings to apply a 
complete whitewash to the whole smelly sit- 
uation in the State Department. Efforts to 
investigate the Atomic Energy Commission 
were suppressed by smear and propaganda. 

There has been no consistent principle in 
the administration policy dealing with com- 
munism in the world ani at home, except the 
principle of covering up their past mistakes. 

The history of the Korean War shows that 
the administration has no foreign policy, has 
no consistency, and no principle. Secretary 
Acheson testified last week that our Formosa 
policy is and always has been based on the 
principle that Formosa has strategic im- 
portance and that we must keep Formosa out 
of the hands of a power which would be 
hostile to the United States, but without the 
use of American troops. Yet, after I sug- 
gested in December 1949, that Formosa 
should be defended because it was a simple 
operation requiring only the presence of the 
Seventh Fleet, I was violently attacked by 
the President and Mr. Acheson, who said that 
the United States would not provide military 
aid, or even advice, to Chinese forces in For- 
mosa. 

On December 23, 1.49, Secretary Acheson 
put out the famous Policy Information 
Paper to all State Department officers, in 
which it wus clearly stated as a matter of 
fact that Formosa had no special military 
significance—although the Joint Chiefs said 
it had—that it was a mistaken popular con- 
ception that it had strategic importance, 
that civil and military conditions there had 
deteriorated under the Nationalists, that 
American assistance would accomplish no 
good for China or its Nationalist regime, 
and that it was about to be taken over by 
the Communists. The Secretary of State 
dares to take the position today that all 
these statements, completely at variance 
with the Formosa policy he now espouses, 
were false and promulgated for the purpose 
of saving our face if Formosa should fall. 
It is clear that we were either lying then 
or we are lying now. Personally it is clear 
to me that the Seventh Fleet could always 
have defended Formosa without the slight- 
est difficulty, that the State Department 
wanted Formosa to fall into the hands of the 
Communists, that the Policy Information 
Paper was promulgated to assist that result, 
and that we never did adopt the Formosa 
policy which the Secretary of State now 
pretends was our policy. Even today the 
Secretary really wants to deliver Formosa 
to the tender mercies of the United Nations, 
which would probably turn it over to Com- 
munist China. 

The full consequence of a weak and waver- 


ing policy is exhibited by the Korean War. 


The administration invited that war. We 
withdrew our troops from Korea without 
arming the South Koreans. In September 
1947 General Wedemeyer had pointed out 
the danger of this course. He said then that 
the Soviet-equipped and trained North 
Korean Communist Army of 125,000 men 
was vastly superior to the United States- 
organized constabulary of 16,000 Koreans 
equipped with Japanese small arms. He 
pointed out that if the Russians withdrew 
and we withdrew, the North Koreans would 
be able to carry out an invasion without 
actual presence of Soviet troops. He rec- 
ommended a South Korean force of sum- 
cient strength to cope with the threat from 
the North. 
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But we withdrew our troops without fol- 
lowing Wedemeyer’s advice. The State De- 
partment obtained money to arm Korea, but 
it developed that none of the money was 
spent. We gave the South Koreans neither 
tanks nor heavy artillery nor airplanes and, 
of course, the North Koreans knew that the 
South was helpless. 

Then in January 1950, Secretary Acheson 
made a public statement to the effect that 
the American line of defense in the Pacific 
was Japan, Okinawa, and the Philippines. 
In order to assert vigorously the State 
Department’s left-wing prejudice against 
Chiang Kai-shek and the policy of defend- 
ing Formosa, Acheson asserted emphatically 
the policy that the United States would not 
assure either Korea or Formosa against at- 
tack. With such a reaffirmation of our far- 
eastern policy, with the fact before them that 
we had not helped the Nationalist Govern- 
ment against Chinese Communists, is it any 
wonder that Soviet Russia and the Korean 
Communists took the Secretary of State at 
his word? To Soviet Russia, Korea was a 
soft spot into which they could move their 
Communist satellites without cost. If we 
had kept our troops there, or if we had really 
armed the South Koreans, or if we had given 
notice that we intended to return as we did, 
it is doubtful if the war would ever have 
occurred. 

Then, when the Koreans attacked, the 
President reversed his entire policy and sent 
American troops into Korea. He sent them 
without consulting Congress and without 
waiting for the United Nations, and then 
persuaded the United Nations to back him 
up, with words, but with few troops. While 
there was some logical ent for the 
United States, by action of President and 
Congress, to reverse our announced policy 
and punish outright military aggression, the 
President completely usurped authority in 
sending troops into a foreign country to de- 
fend it against attack by another country. 
This Korean War is a Truman war. The 
United Nations Charter provided for special 
agreements for the providing of troops to a 
United Nations Army, which agreements had 
to be ratified by Congress, and never were. 
Secretary Acheson, before the committee this 
last week, practically asserted the right of 
the President to make war in any emergency 
without the approval of Congress. This is 
an assertion of power which no President 
has ever made before. It threatens the 
whole constitutional basis of the United 
States and only exhibits again the complete 
disregard of this administration for prin- 
ciple, for law, and for the Constitution itself. 

And yet now the President is trying to pose 
as the advocate of peace, and trying to blame 
the Republicans for advocating a policy 
which might produce a third world war. It 
must be recognized in the first place that the 
policy of containing communism throughout 
the world—a policy adopted by the admin- 
istration and supported by both parties— 
is always risking a third world war if the 
Russians want to start it. We risked the 
third world war when we went into Greece; 
when we armed Turkey; when we propose a 
European army or a German army; when we 
operated the air lift. 

The President risked a third world war 
when he started the Korean War. General 
Bradley clearly implied that in his October 
1950 article when he said: 

“And if the defense of South Korea was 
risking all-out war, the choice was not ours, 
for the Communists have thrown down the 
gauntlet.” 

Another strange inconsistency was exhib- 
ited by the President in his radio speech on 
April 11. He said that he had prevented 
world war III by moving into Korea on the 
theory that failure to punish aggression 
would have encouraged Russia to make war. 
But in the second half of his speech he says 


that he is preventing world war III by not 
punishing aggression when the aggressor is 
Communist China and waging only a soft 
war. If the success of aggression encourages 
war, then the present American policy is 
encouraging war. Under our policy of a 
cease-fire at the thirty-eighth parallel, the 
aggressor apparently has everything to gain 
and nothing to lose. The Chinese Commu- 
nists have captured half of Korea and their 
aggression is peculiarly flagrant because it is 
against the United Nations itself. Yet they 
are perfectly safe. They can lose nothing. 
No bombs can be dropped on their land; no 
blockade can be enforced against them. The 
Nationalist Chinese Army is prevented from 
making any attempt to invade South China 
or build up a popular front in South China 
against communism. True, there is a loss 
of Chinese manpower, but, as the President 
pointed out in his speech, “Behind the North 
Koreans and Chinese Communists in the 
front lines stand additional millions of Chi- 
nese soldiers.” Manpower is cheap in China, 

Apparently the President is willing to get 
out of the present war as best he can. The 
State Department apparently is still willing 
to discuss the surrender of Formosa and 
the admission of Chinese Communists to 
the United Nations. It is willing to consider 
the retirement of American troops from 
Korea if the Chinese will withdraw. That 
would restore us to exactly the position we 
were in when we withdrew our troops in 
1949 and set the stage for a repetition of 
the whole Korean tragedy. It would un- 
doubtedly bring about the same ultimate 
result of a Communist Korea. 

The Administration has been moved to be 
somewhat more emphatic against the Chi- 
nese because of the protest against MacAr- 
thur’s dismissal, but they still look long- 
ingly to such a peace. If such a peace is 
made, we have wasted 140,000 casualties and 
billions of dollars. 

The Russians must indeed be laughing up 
their sleeves. They have involved the Ameri- 
cans in an interminable and costly war in 
which we refuse to strike any effective blow 
at the enemy. The whole theory of punish- 
ing aggression has become a joke. Hereafter, 
no aggressor is ever to be punished for his 
aggression, and only the luckless nation 
which has been attacked is to be ruined by 
those who undertake to defend him, 

Of course, it is beyond our capacity to 
punish a big aggressor like Communist China. 
No one advocates the-invasion of China by 
American troops. But that only shows that 
we cannot carry through the theory of pun- 
ishing aggression through the United Na- 
tions, at least in the Far East, and that 
world war III can only be prevented by 
building up our own Armed Forces and using 
them wisely within our own national ca- 
pacity. 

The MacArthur dismissal has outraged the 
American people, but it is interesting indeed 
to note again the strange inconsistency in 
the President's position. He says that for 
a year he has been considering the dismis- 
sal of General MacArthur; yet, at the Wake 
Island conference he pinned upon the gen- 
eral a Distinguished Service decoration and 
publicly praised MacArthur's leadership. 
As late as January 13, 1951, he sent him a 
private message saying that “The entire 
Nation is grateful for your leadership.” How 
can a nation have confidence in double 
dealing of this kind? 

Assistant Secretary Rusk on May 17 sud- 
denly made a major policy speech in which 
he says we now believe the National Govern- 
ment of Chiang Kai-shek authentically rep- 
resents the views of the great body of the 
people of China, and will continue to re- 
ceive important aid and assistance from the 
United States. He suddenly announces that 
we do not recognize the authorities in Pei- 
ping for what they pretend to be; that the 
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Peiping regime is not even Chinese. No one 
who has followed the course of the State 
Department can reconcile that position with 
the attitude of Secretary Acheson and the 
President in January 1950, when they dis- 
owned tr Nationalist Government and re- 
fused even advice. The New York Times and 
ths Washington Post construed the Rusk 
speech as a complete reversal of policy. Yet 
Secretary Acheson can see no difference and 
goes on asserting that white is black and 
black is white. So now no one knows what 
is our policy in China. How can foreign 
policy be conducted on such a basis? 

There can be many disputes as to whether 
our foreign policy has been right or wrong, 
but there can be no dispute about the fact 
that it has lacked frankness, it has lacked 
consistency, it has been based on pure op- 
portunism and an utter lack of principle. 

In domestic and foreign affairs alike, the 
American people demand an honest adminis- 
tration, an administration that has some 
common sense and judgment, and adminis- 
tration that believes in the principles of 
America and sticks to those principles. The 
Nation is heartsick that for 19 months more 
it cannot rid itself of those whose adminis- 
tration is endangering the safety and the 
liberty of the people. 


A Project for Americans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES B. HOEVEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 12, 1951 


Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Speaker, the 
Omaha World-Herald of June 8, 1951, 
carries a very pertinent editorial relat- 
ing to appropriations for the Missouri 
River, and I am herewith incorporating 
it as a part of my remarks: 

A \WROJECT FOR AMERICANS 


Many years ago Congress ordered the Army 
engineers to stabilize the channel of the 
Missouri River between St. Louis and Sioux 
City. 

The purpose of this project was twofold. 
First, to protect fertile farm land from mean- 
dering and flooding waters; and second, to 
permit river navigation. 

By the outbreak of World War I, the mis- 
sion was largely accomplished. Only the 
stretch of river from Omaha to Sioux City 
was still in the process of construction. 

The war necessarily put a stop to every- 
thing. The Army had other duties for its 
engineers, and Uncle Sam had other uses for 
his dollars. But even after VJ-day the 
engineers were not permitted to finish the 
job. Congress, which voted lavish sums for 
almost every other purpose, at home and 
abroad, came down with attacks of acute 
penury whenever money was asked for the 
Missouri. 

Thus for almost 10 years nothing of con- 
sequence has been done between Omaha and 
Sioux City. The works which were started, 
and left uncompleted and unprotected, are 
rotting away. 

Now the raging river is on the attack. 

Col. W. E. Potter, assistant chief of engi- 
neers for special projects, recently told a 
House Subcommittee on Appropriations that 
2,000,000 acres of rich land is in jeopardy. 
Another 300,000 acres of new land, reclaimed 
by the earlier river works, also may be lost. 

The new bridge between Decatur, Nebr., 
and Onawa, Iowa, is another casualty. It 
now stands on dry land. The engineers have 
been asked to put the river back where it 
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belongs, under the bridge. But to do so, 
they say, they would have to start the con- 
tainment works 15 miles above Decatur, and 
they have no money for such an undertaking. 

In time of real national emergency, that 
bridge might be an asset of considerable im- 
portance to this country, But today it 
stands as a monument to Washington's folly. 

As its readers are well aware, this news- 
paper does not believe the Government 
should throw money around with an extrav- 
agant hand. 

It believes in frugality and government 
economy. 

But it also believes in putting first things 
first. 

The collapse of the Missouri River program 
above Omaha occurred in the decade from 
1941 to 1951. Congress and the administra- 
tion felt they could not afford the four or 
five million dollars a year needed to hold the 
channel. 

During the same 10 years the Government 
in Washington spent one hundred and four 
billion American dollars in foreign aid. 

Possibly if the Missouri were named the 
Euphrates its needs would get more con- 
sideration. 

But unfortunately it is only an American 
river, and the land in its valley is only 
American land, and the people who live in 
danger of its whims are only American tax- 
payers. And since the latter are known 
chiefly as dumb beasts of burden, they get 
less consideration in Washington than the 
residents of more esoteric lands. 

We earnestly recommend to the Nebraska 
and Iowa delegations that they make a deter- 
mined fight to save the Missouri River chan- 
nel project, and by the same stroke save the 
Decatur-Onawa bridge. 

And just as earnestly we hope that the 
amount of money needed will not be added 
to the already enormous budget, but will be 
substracted dollar for dollar from the Tru- 
man foreign-aid program. 


Address by Hon. John L. McClellan, of 
Arkansas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. W. F. NORRELL 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 12, 1951 


Mr. NORRELL. Mr. Sveaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following address by 
Senator JohN L, MCCLELLAN, of Arkan- 
sas, at the annual meeting of the Mis- 
souri Public Expenditures Survey, St. 
Louis, Mo., on May 18, 1951: 

Mr. Chairman, members of the Missouri 
Public Expenditures Survey, ladies and gen- 
tlemen, I am always happy to address groups 
of people representing different segments of 
our society and economy. I am delighted 
and honored to be your guest today. 

Under normal conditions I would direct 
my remarks to some phase of Government 
directly related tothe vocational, business, 
or professional interests of my listeners. But 
today threats to our traditional heritage of 
liberty and to our national security transcend 
all other issues and problems that confront 
us. The dangers emanating from those 
threats are of such urgency and magnitude 
as to cause deepest concern among all of 
our citizens alike. They demand the full 
emphasis of our thinking and efforts until 
they are removed. 

When we use the expression “national se- 
curity,” we are prone to think only in terms 


of its military aspects—of dangers from with- 
out—and we give little or no thought to 
many domestic factors that are involved and 
which constitute dangers from within. Our 
I’berties and national security today are not 
only threatened from without but they are 
also threatened from within. 


DANGER FROM WITHOUT 


General of the Army Douglas MacArthur, 
testifying recently before the Senate joint 
committee investigating our far-eastern pol- 
icy and the circumstances attending his re- 
moval from command, when asked to name 
our principal enemy, answered “communism.” 
When he was pressed in an effort to have 
him name Russia instead, he still insisted 
that it is communism, wherever it may exist, 
either in Russia or elsewhere. 

His designation of communism is, in gen- 
eral terminology, correct. But we know the 
Russian Government is its source and is the 


principal instrumentality of its direction and 


expansion. Without the existence of com- 
munism and its aims of conquest, the world 
in all probability would be at peace and free 
of any threat of imperialistic aggression. So 
whether we identify our enemy and source 
of danger from without as Russia or as 
communism, théy are for all practical con- 
siderations one and the same. 

In the postwar period we and other na- 
tions have consistently directed our efforts 
toward establishing peace and effecting the 
economic rehabilitation of devasted areas and 
suffering peoples. We have expended more 
than $30,000,000,000 for that purpose since 
VJ-day. Russia has aggressively pursued 
policies of obstruction to those goals. She 
has taken full advantage of our trust, be- 
trayed her solemn obligations to the family 
of nations and to the cause of peace as em- 
bodied in the United Nations Charter to 
which she subscribed. She has persistently 
exploited every opportunity for oppression 
and subjugation. By subterfuge, coercion, 
and threats of force she has greatly expanded 
her influence and extended her domination 
over many weaker and defenseless nations. 

While we were demobilizing our Armed 
Forces in the spirit of and in the expectation 
of peace, she was feverishly building her 
armed might in preparation for war. Today 
this enemy has become powerful. The mili- 
tary strength she now possesses and controls, 
coupled with her potentials and her imperi- 
alistic design, constitute a deadly peril to 
Christian civilization. 

That is the challenge we face. It is neither 
mythical nor imaginary. It is a stark and 
frightening reality. We cannot evade it; we 
cannot escape it. We must deter this ag- 
gressor if at all possible. Failing in that, we 
must, horrible as the prospects are and tragic 
as the consequences may be, get ready to 
meet and defeat it in armed conflict. We and 
all other governments and peoples want to 
remain sovereign and free have no other 
alternative. 

Whether an all-out war is inevitable, no 
one can say, but we must quickly rearm and 
mobilize so as to be prepared if it is inevita- 
ble. That is the only hope we have of pre- 
venting world war III. If we can build the 
armed might of the free world sufficiently and 
in time, there is hope left that we can deter 
these abominable forces from starting an- 
other world conflagration, But we cannot 
succeed in doing that without changing some 
policies we have followed in the past. 

If we are to meet and survive this crisis, 
compromise of principles, concessions and 
appeasement must come to an end. Those 
we have indulged in in the past have in- 
creased rather than diminished the proba- 
bilities of world war III. They have not 
brought us closer to peace. The secret agree- 
ments of the Yalta Conference, the divided 
occupation and control of Berlin and Ger- 
many, our abandonment of Poland, our de- 
sertion of China, our feeble far-eastern policy, 
our withdrawal from Korea, and many 
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other concessions that we have made in an 
effort to conciliate and bring about mutual 
trust and friendship have all miserably failed. 
By exploiting these appeasement diplomatic 
blunders, Russia has greatly increased her 
military advantage and power, while they 
have weakened us and caused us to suffer 
loss of prestige and influence. 

Since Red China entered the war in Korea, 
the United Nations has with our apparent 
approval continued policies of appeasement 
by refusing to invoke full economic sanc- 
tions and to impose a complete blockade of 
China's ports. Some of our supposedly 
stronger allies and friends have insisted on 
keeping China’s ports open and carrying on 
trade and commerce with her as usual. Great 
Britain, with but little if any protest from 
us up until just recently, seems to have been 
the greatest offender. 

During the first 9 months of the Ko- 
rean War the United Kingdom exported to 
Red China goods and materials in excess of 
$350,000,000, much of which were strategic 
and essential materials of war. Her ship- 
ments of rubber during that period were 
five to six times greater than they had been 
the previous year. That is a stupidly poor 
way to fight a war to victory against a pow- 
erful aggressor. Such policies and actions 
are a betrayal of every ideal for which we 
are fighting, and of every soldier that has 
fought and is fighting under the United Na- 
tions flag. 

The excuse given by responsible officials 
of our Government for our shameful tol- 
eration of such a policy has been we cannot 
afford to offend our friends, that we must 
hold onto our allies. Of course, we want 
allies and friends, but what we need are 
allies that are an asset and not a liability. 

Again some of our supposedly strongest 
allies and friends, including Great Britain, 
are insisting that we grant Red China mem- 
bership in the United Nations and compel 
the surrender of Formosa. If we are going 
to surrender everything that is at issue on 
the diplomatic front then it is a crime 
against humanity to continue the sacrifices 
of lives and treasures we are making on the 
battle front. If that is to be the course of 
our diplomacy and that of the United Na- 
tions, then we are fighting a vain and use- 
less war and we should bring our boys out 
of Korea. 

In the United Nations Charter and in the 
North Atlantic Treaty we have entered into 
treaties for mutual protection and collective 
security. Collective security is noble in the- 
ory, but in practice it must be a two-way 
street. The United States alone cannot de- 
fend all of the free world. Our allies must 
be made to realize that in opposing and 
fighting aggression they must individually 
and collectively make comparable contribu- 
tions and sacrifices to those they expect of 
us. United, we know we can win. Divided, 
some if not all will surely fall. 

So, instead of our being soft, compromis- 
ing, and tolerant with existing appeasement 
policies, we need to take firm and vigorous 
steps immediately to jar some governments 
into a realization of the imminence and 
greatness of the danger confronting us and 
into a deeper sense of their responsibility 
and obligation to cooperate in preparation 
for our common defense and in fighting the 
Korean War to speedy and conclusive vic- 
tory. The United States can lead in this 
war against aggression but we cannot lead 
successfully faster and farther than our al- 
lies are willing to follow. 


DEFICIT SPENDING 


Now what are our dangers from within? 
In an address to the Industry Council in 
Washington, D. C., last week President Tru- 
man said, “We have three enemies to over- 
come, one abroad and two at home,” The 
one abroad he termed “aggression,” the two 
at home he said are “inflation” and “ree 
laxation.” 
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I do not disagree with the President as 
to the two he named here at home, nor would 
I undertake to minimize their evil, but I do 
insist there are others that are equally 
alarming and dangerous. There are at least 
three others that should be emphasized in 
our thinking and attention. They are deficit 
spending, state paternalism, and a low order 
of official and political integrity. 

As we point up the evils of inflation we 
should acknowledge that one of its principal 
causes is wasteful and huge deficit spending 
by the Federal Government. Excessive Fed- 
eral expenditures have strong inflationary 
influence on the whole national economy. 
The events and circumstances that warrant 
the Federal Government in applying credit 
curbs and restrictions in a free-enterprise 
system against its citizens impose the strong- 
est moral obligation on the Government 
itself to refrain from excessive borrowing 
and spending. 

During 19 of the past 21 years Federal ex- 
penditures have exceeded revenues. Heavy 
deficit spending has been the rule rather 
than the exception. There is no prospect 
that the budget will be balanced this fiscal 
year or the next, but it is our duty, it is im- 
perative, that we hold any future deficits to 
the smallest amounts possible. Our present 
national debt of $260,000,000,000 is destined 
to increase. But there is a limit somewhere 
beyond which the debt of our Government 
cannot safely go without plunging us into 
insolvency. 

The initial budget for fiscal 1952 is $71,- 
600,000,000. Supplemental requests yet to 
be presented will cause it to approach $100,- 
000,000,000. In these supplemental re- 
quests will be proposals for huge foreign 
spending. The lowest estimate at present is 
$11,000,000,000. Last Sunday five United 
Nations economic experts recommended that 
$19,000,900,000 annually be provided for the 
economic development of backward nations. 
That would be an implementation of the 
famous point four program. Of that amount 
the United States will be expected to provide 
about $10,000,000,000. So you may well ex- 
pect before the end of fiscal 1952, the Con- 
gress will be asked to make appropriations 
aggregating about $100,000,000,000. 

Candidate Franklin D. Roosevelt, speaking 
at Pittsburgh, Pa., in October 1932, said: 

“If the Nation is living within its income 
its credit is good. If in some crisis it lives be- 
yond its income for a year or two, it can 
usually borrow temporarily on reasonable 
terms. But if, like the spendthrift, it 
throws discretion to the winds, is willing to 
make no sacrifice at all in spending, extends 
its taxing up to the limit of the peoples’ 
power to pay, and continues to pile up defi- 
cits it is on the road to bankruptcy.” 

We cannot build and maintain sufficient 
military strength to repel aggression from 
abroad if we dissipate our resources and the 
earnings of our people by excessive and non- 
essential Government spending. Nor will 
liberty as you and I know it and love it long 
survive if this Nation becomes bankrupt. 

We are told that we must now tax “until 
it hurts.” With that I agree, but I insist 
when we do so that Government itself 
should correspondingly economize “until it 
hurts.” We know that higher taxes are in- 
evitable. We would like to adopt and fol- 
low a “pay-as-we-go” policy, but such a 
policy cannot and will not succeed unless the 
Federal Government as such makes sacrifices 
in its spending comparable to those it calls 
17 1 the people to make in their way of 


A wrecked economy and national insol- 
vency resulting from unsound fiscal policies 
and reckless spending, producing devastating 
inflation and unbearable indebtedness, is 
per of the gravest dangers we face from 


Congress is trying to do something about 
this problem. We have already considered 
and implemented by reorganization plans 
and statutes 50 percent of the Hoover Com- 
mission recommendations. On March 15, 
this year, a group of Senators, including my- 
self, introduced 20 bills covering the re- 
mainder of the Hoover Commission reports. 
All of that part of the Commission’s rec- 
ommendations that have not already been 
put into effect are now before the Congress 
for its judgment and action. 

Claims have been made that the Hoover 
Commission recommendations will save $5,- 
000,000,000 annually. I believe savings will 
result but not to that extent. I am sure if 
75 percent of the Commission’s recommenda- 
tions are finally enacted into law, we will 
save some two or three billion dollars. 

Many of our citizens interested in this pro- 
gram are a bit impatient in thinking the 
Congress should have already completed this 
job of reorganization. These bilis are very 
technical and most of them contain highly 
controversial provisions. They require thor- 
ough study and often substantial amend- 
ments in order to cover properly the intri- 
cate technical aspects that are involved. 

Lack of care and thoroughness in an ef- 
fort to make haste could well produce more 
disorganization than reorganization. Some 
few of the recommendations possibly are not 
sound. They have to be eliminated. Others 
need revision. In my judgment, finally and 
possibly during this session of Congress, 75 
to 80 percent of the plans recommended will 
be in effect. Some 15 to 20 percent will 
never be enacted into law, and should not be. 

I have pendng before Congress a bill, S. 
913. to establish a Joint Committee on the 
Budget. The Committee on Expenditures in 
the Executive Departments, of which I am 
chairman, is in process of holding hearings 
on that measure this week. I shall not take 


` time to go into details about it, but I am 


convinced that the objectives of the bill if 
achieved will produce tremendous savings 
by greatly reducing many appropriations be- 
low budget requests. 


STATE PATERNALISM 


During the past two decades the false 
philosophy that Government should provide 
for and insure the economic security of 
every citizen has gained dangerous head- 
way. Both of our major political parties and 
many of their leaders must share the blame 
for having indoctrinated our people with the 
illusion that the Federal Government has, 
and should, exercise a paternalistic respon- 
sibility by providing for the economic needs 
of every individual. 

Our Government was not founded on such 
principles. The that was heralded 
throughout the land in 1776 was the cry for 
liberty. Our founding fathers undertook to 
establish a government that would insure 
freedom of the individual but not a govern- 
ment to guarantee the economic security 
of every citizen. 

In the past few years candidates for high 
Office, motived by political expediency, have 
enticed voters by declaring it is the respon- 
sibility of the Federal Government to pro- 
vide economic security for each individual. 
So effective has this appeal been that the 
modern cry of today too often is security 
without regard for freedom. 

More than 50 years ago when threats of 
socialism were limited and weak, and before 
paternalism had become entrenched in the 
National Government as it is today, one of 
our great Presidents, Grover Cleveland, 
wisely counseled in these words: 

“The lessons of paternalism ought to be 
unlearned and the better lesson taught that 
while the people should patriotically and 
cheerfully support their Government, its 
ocara do not include the support of the 
people.” 
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The great Thomas Jefferson envisioned the 
danger of state paternalism when he said: 

“If we can prevent the Government from 
wasting the labors of the people under the 
pretense of caring for them, they will be 
happy.” 

If the Congress had taken seriously the 
administration’s domestic legislative pro- 
gram and enacted it into law, the annual 
expenditures of the Federal Government 
would have been increased by $25,000,000,000 
or more, exclusive of the present rearmament 
program. Congress has wisely rejected and 
refused to enact such socialistic schemes 
as the Brannan farm consumer subsidy pro- 
gram, the national compulsory health in- 
surance proposal, and an extended full-cov- 
erage social-security law. These are all pa- 
ternalistic in character and would cost the 
taxpayers of this Nation more than $20,000,- 
000,000 annually. These schemes come 
within the category of the Federal Govern- 
ment “wasting the labors of the people 
under the pretense of caring for them.” 

Other such measures and proposals which 
the Congress has rejected was a provision 
in the original bill that became the Em- 
ployment Act of 1946, which would have had 
the Federal Government guarantee every- 
one able and willing to work a job at a fair 
wage. Another is known as the Spence bill, 
It would repose in the President of the 
United States in peacetime life and death 
powers over our free enterprise system. 
The enactment of such programs as these 
into law would quickly carry us down the 
same socialistic road that Great Britain has 
traveled, a road whose destiny is austerity 
and despair. 

OFFICIAL AND POLITICAL INTEGRITY 

It is believed by many, and with much 
justification, that in high places of Govern- 
ment political and official integrity has 
reached an all-time low in the history of 
our country. Startling revelations by con- 
gressional investigating committees, and 
from other sources, of Communist traitors 
in Government, job selling, influence ped- 
dling, organized crime, racketeering, and 
gangsterism, the apparent corruption of a 
large Government agency, and other ques- 
tionable practices, have shocked the Ameri- 
can people. The exposure of these scandals 
has had a shattering impact upon the 
people’s confidence in their Government and 
many of its highest officials. ‘ 

These intolerable conditions cannot iong 
be endured. They must be remedied quickly 
if confidence is to be restored and any sem- 
blance of unity achieved. We must bring 
about a restoration of political integrity. 
The crisis we are in requires the most and 
best in statesmanship. It demands leader- 
ship that will dare to put the interest and 
welfare of our Nation and the American 
people above politics; a leadership that will 
champion economy and sound fiscal policies 
rather than one that indulges in wasteful 
expenditures and extravagant promises of 
more paternalism in Government. 

These are some of the reforms that many 
of us are fighting for. When these reforms 
are achieved, scandals in Government will 
disappear. I am hopeful—I am confident— 
I believe the American people are now 
awakened and becoming militant in their 
demand for honest and competent Govern- 
ment. I believe that now, “the night is far 
spent, the day is at hand” and that we are 
ready to “cast off the works of darkness” and 
to “put on the armor of light.” 

I have faith that we shall sacrifice and 
persevere in our resolve and determination 
to resist aggression from abroad and repel 
the assaults against our liberties from 
within, 
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Iowa's Second Congressional District 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HENRY 0. TALLE 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 12, 1951 


Mr. TALLE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, I 
include the following summary of farm 
values in my district which was prepared 
at my request by the Bureau of the 
Census: 

The 12 counties constituting the Second 
Congressional District of Iowa had valua- 
tions—farm lands and buildings, equipment, 
livestock inventories, and other assets—ap- 
proximating $1,000,000,000, according to 
computations from the 1950 census. 

The 29,776 farms in these 12 counties had 
land and building values alone at $640,949,- 
844 and these valuations appear extremely 
conservative because they are about $50,000,- 
000 less than the valuation ratio generally 
prevailing throughout Iowa of three times 
the gross sales of farm products. 

During the 1949 year—the last full year 
prior to the census—the sales of farm prod- 
ucts from these 29,776 farms brought a yield 
of $230,510,222. 

The 29,776 farms contained 4,798,523 acres, 
or an average of approximately 162 acres. 
The average production per farm was nearly 
$8,400 and the per acre production approxi- 
mately $49. The average value per farm 
throughout the 12-county district was in 
excess of $21,500. 

More than 90 percent of these farms had 
electricity—27,176. The average monthly 
electric bill per farm throughout the dis- 
trict was $10.91. 

Highest average valuations of farms—land 
and buildings—was in Benton County with 
$38,322. Benton County's total farm land 
and building values of $93,773,934 placed it 
in the upper bracket of Iowa counties of 
high valuations. 

As in most Iowa counties the farmers of 
the Second District marketed most of their 
crop production through the sale of live- 
stock. Of the $230,510,222 of total farm- 
product sales, these 12 counties received 
from the sales of cattle $63,953,057; from the 
sale of calves $6,894,504; and from the sale 
of hogs $90,201,922. Clinton County had 
cattle sales of $15,174,868 and hog sales of 
$9,685,422, thus leading in both categories. 
Jones County had cattle sales of $10,149,043 
and hog sales of $7,927,311. Benton County 
however, was second in hog sales in the dis- 
trict with $8,890,508; Linn was third with 
$8,629,905; Delaware had $8,512,814 and 
Clayton $8,242,853. 

Of the 27,776 farms in the district 902 had 
farm-product sales of $25,000 and 5,578 had 
product Sales of between $10,000 and $25,000. 
On these farms there were 10,010 motor- 
trucks, 33,440 tractors, and 32,550 automo- 
biles. 

The livestock inventory on these Second 
District farms on April 1, 1950, included 797,- 
488 cattle and 1,690,748 hogs. 

Throughout the district there was a sub- 
stantial decline in the proportion of farm 
tenancy in the 5 years since the farm census 
of 1945. Percentage reductions by counties 
were 8.8 in Buchanan, 8.5 in Allamakee, 7.9 
in Fayette, 6.4 in Jackson, 6 in Jones, 5.1 
in Dubuque, 4.2 in Linn, 4.1 in Winneshiek, 
3.6 in Benton, 3 in Delaware, 2.6 in Clinton, 
and 1.5 in Clayton. 

These 12 counties produced 63,783,670 
bushels of corn in 1949. Clinton was first 
with 8,842,529, Benton second with 7,967,227, 
and Linn third with 6,630,548. 
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Iowa Second district farms have high yields and values 


[From the 1950 census] 


Number of | Farms elec- | Acreage in 
farms 


Sales, farm | Values, land 


trifled farms products 1949 jand buildings 


1, 983 1,717 372,980 | $10, 783, 779 $27, 916, 674 
2.711 2, 206 426, 386 16, 041, 502 42, 985, 616 
Fayette.. 2, 964 2,722 450, 281 19, 042, 458 52, 519, 116 
Clayton.... 2,813 2, 572 464,019 17, 865, 147 48, 439, 860 
Buchanan.. 2, 305 2,113 355, 841 15, 627, 842 44, 852, 995 
2, 209 1,977 352, 850 17, 732, 954 48, 659, 852 
2, 164 1, 933 361,819 17, 856, 663 45, 876, 800 
2, 447 2, 444 441, 335 24, 940, 016 
3, 436 3, 320 425, 490 22, 187, 098 76, 749, 932 
2, 056 1, 792 353, 370 22, 855, 109 50, 347, 328 
2, 083 1, 751 376, 878 14, 686, 084 36, 450, 417 
2, 605 30, 891, 570 72, 377, 320 
29, 776 27,176 | 4,798,523 | 230, 510, 222 640, 949, 844 


A Threat to Progress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. Y. BERRY 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 12, 1951 


Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I would like 
to include an editorial appearing in the 
Pierre (S. Dak.) Daily Capital Journal 
under date of June 9, 1951, written by Mr. 
R. B. Hipple, editor and publisher. 

Mr. Hipple has been intensely inter- 
ested in the Missouri River development 
program for many years. He has been 
interested in every aspect of river devel- 
opment, including the dams for water 
storage in the upper reaches of the basin, 
the rower and irrigation, and the navi- 
gation aspects of the lower reaches of the 
river. For a number of years he has 
served as a member of the Missouri River 
States committee, a liaison committee 
between the States and the Federal Gov- 
ernment in developing this program. He 
has on many occasions testified before 
committees of the Congress. His edito- 
rial on this subject is, therefore, authori- 
tative. 

The editorial follows: 


A THREAT TO PROGRESS 


Five Members of Congress took action to- 
day which is highly disconcerting to the 
people of South Dakota, and to the people 
of the Missouri Basin generally. They were 
Congressman CLARENCE CANNON, of Missouri, 
JoHN H. Kerr, of North Carolina, Louis C. 
RaBavT, of Michigan, GLENN R. Davis, of 
Wisconsin, and GERALD R, Forp, Jr. of 
Michigan. 

These men comprise a subcommittee of the 
House Appropriations Committee which has 
jurisdiction over appropriations for the civil 
functions of the Army. The action they took 
was to recommend that no appropriations be 
made for the coming fiscal year for work on 
the Missouri River dams at Oahe or Gavins 
Point. 

Their recommendation goes to the com- 
plete membership of the Appropriations 
Committee, and this committee in turn will 
report a bill which will be considered by the 
House next Tuesday. The bill probably will 
be passed by the House during the coming 
week, and then it will go to the Senate for 
consideration. 

The Missouri Basin program can be carried 
out only if annual appropriations are made 
by the Congress, and it is highly important 
that these appropriations be made in sub- 
stantial conformance with construction 


requirements if the work is to be carried out 
efficiently and economically. The Oahe job, 
particularly, is now in its third year of con- 
struction and it is imperative that funds be 
provided to continue the work now in 
progress. 

A strenuous effort will be made to persuade 
the House to restore the funds recommended 
by the Budget Bureau when the bill comes 
up for consideration, and a similar effort will 
be made in the Senate. There is no way 
of knowing what the outcome will be until 
the bill is finally passed; in the meantime 
the people of the Missouri Basin should let 
their Congressmen know that they want 
these jobs carried forward. 


Extension of GI Benefits to Veterans 
Called Back Into Armed Forces as Re- 
sult of Korea Emergency 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN F. SHELLEY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 12, 1951 


Mr. SHELLEY. Mr. Speaker, I have 
today introduced into the House a bill 
to correct a situation which, it seems to 
me, is working a great injustice to our 
World War II veterans who have been 
called back into the service, or who have 
voluntarily offered their services as a re- 
sult of the Korean emergency. Under 
my bill, such veterans will be granted an 
extension of time beyond the present ex- 
piration date of July 25, 1951, during 
which time they may enroll in courses 
of training under the GI bill. They will 
also be granted an extension of the time 
during which such training may be com- 
pleted. My bill provides for a 3-year ex- 
tension of the time limit in each case, and 
applies only to those veterans of World 
War II who have served on active duty 
with the Armed Forces after June 25 of 
this year. 

Under present Veterans’ Administra- 
tion regulations veterans have until July 
25 of this year to enter into training. 
Veterans who are now civilians may take 
advantage of the remaining time by com- 
pleting arrangements for enrollment. 
However, those boys who are now serv- 
ing the country in the Korean War situa- 
tion are, obviously, in no position to take 
advantage of the time remaining under 
the law and under the regulations. It 
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is true that an extension has been al- 
ready granted to servicemen whose train- 
ing was interrupted by their recall to 
service. But, there are many men who 
were preparing to begin training for the 
first time or to resume previously inter- 
rupted training when the Korean situa- 
tion struck. Their patriotic service has 
deprived them of the chance to do so, 
unless we act to afford them the con- 
tinued privilege. 

I certainly do not want any penalty to 
fall upon any individual as a result of 
his service in the Korean War. I do not 
believe that any Member of Congress 
wants that to happen. To avoid such a 
penalty in this instance, I very strongly 
urge that my bill be acted upon without 
delay, and certainly before the July 25 
deadline. Many of our servicemen 
called in from the Reserves will be re- 
leased from service shortly thereafter 
if all goes well. It would be a sin and a 
shame to deprive them of educational 
opportunities to which they are entitled, 
through our failure to act. 

It may be that Congress will wish to 
extend the educational rights given to all 
World War II veterans to the veterans 
of the Korean War. Such legislation 
should certainly be given consideration 
when it s possible to analyze the full im- 
pact of the present war. However, action 
on my bill should not be forced to wait 
until the end of the war in Korea since 
many returning servicemen would lose 
further valuable time in completing their 
education if we do not pass enabling leg- 
islation before July 25. 


What of the Future? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. B. CARROLL REECE 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 11, 1951 


Mr. REECE of Tennessee. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks I wish to include a speech made 
by Mr. Melvin H. Baker, president, Na- 
tional Gypsum Co., on May 24, 1951, at 
Carson-Newman College, Jefferson City, 
Tenn., on the occasion of its centennial 
anniversary. Mr. Baker, representing 
the former students, delivered this very 
fine address under the title of “What of 
the Future?” 

The address follows: 


WHAT OF THE FUTURE? 


When your president invited me to take 
part in this memorable program, he was kind 
enough to allow me to select my own sub- 
ject. In doing this he did not know that 
my subject had been selected 44 years ago. 

On that day in 1907, when I had my first 
look at this wide campus and its large build- 
ings, I had a glimpse into the future. It 
was here that I learned to ask the question 
that always has inspired our people—What 
of the future? ` 

There are not many left from the student 
body of those years, but in many ways I sup- 
pose I typify most of them. I was born over 
in Sevier County where the principal indus- 
tries were moonshining and coon hunting. 


My father, it seems, wasn’t able to make a 
living at either one, so he found a farm in 
the hills north of here in Jefferson County. 

Working the farm in those days was a 
pretty rugged job. I suppose that's why I 
took the easy way and went to school. 
Nearby was a little one-room schoolhouse 
where a harassed young teacher tried to 
tie our attention to reading, writing, and 
arithmetic. Then, later, it was either go 
back to the farm or find some way to get 
more schooling. So I harnessed the mule 
and rode into Jefferson City. I believe it 
was called Mossy Creek in those days. 

The president of Carson-Newman then 
was Dr. Jeffries—as many of you know, a 
kind and understanding man, When I told 
him that a small matter of finances stood 
in the way of my enrolling in the school, 
he took pains to let me know that my case 
was not unusual. Others were making their 
way by doing odd jobs around the campus, 

“In fact,” he said, looking at me rather 
strangely, “I have just the job for you.” 

And that’s how I became the first janitor 
for the Sarah Swan Home, the girls’ dormi- 
tory then being completed. I never did find 
out whether Dr. Jeffries thought I would be 
a good furnace tender or if he decided I 
should be put under the watchful eye of 
Mrs. Bolton, the matron. At any rate, I 
soon learned something—about furnaces, 
that is. 

Incidentally, isn't it wonderful to see that 
grand little woman, Sarah Swan, here with 
us. She and her family certainly have been 
pillars of strength in Carson-Newman. 

Thinking of that furnace reminds me that 
one of my early morning classes was Profes- 
sor Garrett’s course in English composition, 
For some reason or other, I had difficulty 
keeping my eyes open during his sessions. 
At any rate, I remember he once lectured me 
in front of the class when he said I would 
never be a public speaker, but that I should 
win top prize as a public sleeper. 

Well, in modesty, I must say that I've 
managed to stay awake at the right times 
during the years since then, but I'm afraid 
Professor Garrett was right about my speak- 
ing ability. Tonight, I hope you will be at 
least as patient as was the old professor. 

Now, there's no excuse for my indulging in 
these personal recollections except that, as 
I say, I chose my topic for tonight the day 
I first saw Carson-Newman. This, then 
brings me to my subject. I want to talk with 
you about the future—yours and mine, and 
the future of our country. 

By present day standards, the college I 
found here may not seem like much to you 
young folks. The rooms were lighted by 
kerosene lamps and heated with potbellied 
stoves. To wash, we used a bowl and water 
poured from a colored pitcher. Transporta- 
tion facilities were limited to the good old 
horse and buggy. 

But, the horse and buggy age was coming 
toaclose. A new era of science, engineering, 
and sociology was approaching. And it was 
here that boy from the hills first heard about 
it and learned what it could mean. 

The vision of the future that was given 
to us then has been more than fulfilled in 
the intervening years. The growth and the 
achievements of our college typify the 
changes that have taken place. We meet 
tonight in a brilliantly lighted, comfortable 
room. We came here by automobile, rail- 
road, and plane. Word of what we do and 
say here will be carried to our friends every- 
where by press and radio. 

Our small school that claimed only a 
couple of hundred students in 1907 has grown 
tenfold. This is a story of the future that 
was to be. It is the story of our American 
system at work—always providing more 
things for more people. 

Just how can we measure what has been 
accomplished in those years since 1907? We 
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can say that our population has increased 
by more than 62,000,000 and that employ- 
ment has doubled. We can state that our 
industrial production has been multiplied 
almost five times. The average individual 
has about four times as much to spend, and 
our national income has increased eightfold. 

These are the material yardsticks. What 
has happened to us socially and spiritually? 
We have held steadfast to the freedoms se- 
cured by our founders—freedom of speech, of 
worship, and the rest. We have struggled 
for and won new rights—the right to work 
wherever and however we please; the right 
to save and invest; the right to security in 
our declining years, 

These achievements and all they repre- 
sent did not just happen. They were made. 
They were built by human ingenuity, ambi- 
tion, work, and faith. They were forged in 
the furnace of depression and hammered out 
on the anvils of war. They have been added 
to the resources with which we can build 
the next tomorrow. 

Despite the magnitude of our accomplish- 
ments and our vast reservoir of strength, 
doubt is abroad in our land today. Too 
often, scoffers rise to ridicule our hopes, and 
those of little faith prattle words of despair. 
The papers and the radios clamor over a 
new sensation and sap the confidence of 
the American people in their Government. 

Recall, if you will, how loudly the prophets 
of doom shouted last November when the 
Chinese hordes swept into Korea. Cries of 
desperation were heard. Some said, Amer- 
ica is facing disaster. Some called for 
the immediate evacuation of Korea, surren- 
dering it to the enemies of freedom. Some 
even said that the American soldier lacked 
courage to fight. 

These doubters are still around, ready at 
the next turn to unconsciously spread dis- 
content. They and their kind never have 
succeeded in the past in crippling our na- 
tional will or in halting our march of prog- 
ress. They will not succeed today if we 
look about us carefully, apprise the situation 
and then calmly ask ourselves, “What of 
the future?” 

In studying the outlook for the years that 
lie ahead, we cannot escape the conviction 
that we must face two challenges. On the 
one hand, there is the immediate threat to 
freedom—to freedom not only in the be- 
sieged countries of Asia and Europe but in 
the Americas as well. And, on the other 
hand, there is the challenge to our continued 
progress—to our ability to build a better 
future. 

There are those who say that in order to 
meet the challenge facing free men, we must 
lay aside our blueprints for better living. 
They say we must concentrate on arming 
against the enemy and on building defenses 
against attack. They tell us that, until wa 
can win peace and security, we must sacri- 
fice butter for bullets. 

At the same time, other voices are pro- 
claiming that it is not our responsibility to 
defend the freedom of strange and distant 
peoples. They say we are not strong enough 
to spread our resources across the middle of 
Europe and along the Asiatic coast to stop 
the march of communism. Instead, they 
suggest, we must draw our forces in closely 
and build a defensive barrier around our- 
selves. . 

Then we can concentrate, these men be- 
lieve, on building a fruitful future despite 
the fate that may overtake the rest of the 
world. 

Must we make a choice between these 
two courses? Can we afford to make such 
a choice? Or is there a third way, that win 
both guard and build for us a greater 
future? 

To freemen bred in the traditions of 
George Washington, Abe Lincoln, Sam Hous- 
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ton, and Andrew Jackson, the thought of 
turning our backs while our fellow-men are 
subjected to tyranny, is impossible. For 
technicians of America, born in an age that 
knew Edison, Ford, and Wright and that 
produced the Empire State Building, the 
TVA and atomic energy, the concept of liv- 
ing without progress is unthinkable. 

So, for the thoughtful Americans, the only 
solution can be the development of an econ- 
omy and a society that will provide for 
a strong defense of freedom and a continued 
betterment of our living standards. 

In practical, business-like terms, what we 
must do is to increase productivity so that 
we can provide for national defense and, 
at the same time, offer more goods and serv- 
ices for civilian use, This is not a new 
concept nor is it an impractical one. 

As you will recall, in the first shock that 
followed Pearl Harbor, many experts esti- 
mated that, in order to build the Armed 
Forces we then needed, we would have to cut 
back civilian living to $56,000,000,000 a year— 
less than the depression low of 1933. In- 
stead, by the time World War II was at its 
peak, production for civilian use had been 
increased to $122,000,000,000—during the 
same years that we were producing $180,000,- 
000,000 worth of war materials. 

This was accomplished with an industrial 
plant that had gone many years without 
substantial improvement. Even during the 
5 years immediately before the war, only 
$34,000,000,000 was spent on new plants. 
Consider that now, during the 5 years before 
Korea, we spent $132,000,000,000 on new pro- 
duction capacities. 

And, too, more manpower is available to- 
day. The peak total labor force in World 
War II was about 64,000,000, of which 12,- 
000,000 were in the Armed Forces. Today 
we have more than 66,000,000 men and wom- 
en available for work and present military 
requirements call for only three to four mil- 
lion. 

In other words, we proved during World 
War II that the United States could be the 
arsenal of democracy and, at the same time, 
raise the standard of living for its own 
people. Since the close of that war, we have 
continued to expand our economy so that, 
today, we have more industrial strength 
than ever before. 1950 was the highest 
peacetime level of production ever in our 
history. 

With this headstart, I believe that we can 
support the increased financial burden of 
our defense program and still maintain the 
expanding standard of living to which we 
are accustomed. 

If Iam right—and my thinking reflects the 
opinions of many more qualified authori- 
ties—we will do much to destroy the insidi- 
ous influence of communism without the 
awful cost of battle. By contributing food, 
clothing, and machinery to the needy peo- 
ples of Europe and Asia, we can help them 
build prosperous nations with the strength 
to sustain their free institutions. 

By providing military assistance to them, 
we can help protect their borders against 
armed attack while their internal strength 
is growing. And, finally, by constantly im- 
proving our own way of life, we can stand 
as a stirring example of the advantages of 
living under a free economy. The land of 
the purge, the prison camp, and the Polit- 
buro can never offer so much. 

What must we do, to meet this challenge? 
As in earlier years, the changes will not just 
happen. They must be made by man with 
the same qualities of ingenuity, ambition, 
willingness to work, and faith that produced 
the great advances of the past half century. 

First of all, we must be prepared to make 
some sacrifices and to put up with many 
adjustments. At least in the early stage, the 
creation of a huge military machine will dis- 
locate our economy in many ways. More 


taxes, high prices, and annoying shortages 
of many materials are bound to result from 
this transition to most defense requirements, 
These factors, in turn, will create the neces- 
sity for governmental controls and other 
limitations that will hamper our normal way 
of life. 

These we must accept as a necessary part 
of adjustments that must be made if we are 
to meet the challenge. In submitting to 
them, we are paying a small price for the 
protection of our heritage. 

However, we must not lose sight of the fact 
that these controls themselves are threats to 
our freedom, Those among us who have the 
responsibility for administering the new 
regulations also hold the powers inherent in 
them. Arrogant, ambitious, or greedy men 
could pervert these powers to selfish ends, 
destroying our liberties and endangering our 
very way of life. Only constant vigilance on 
our part can ward off this threat. 

We must never allow the administrators 
in our Government to forget that they are 
servants of the people, responsible for our 
well-being and subject to our decision. 

By keeping ourselves informed and alert, 
we can guard against the corrupt, the in- 
competent, and the subversive. We already 
have demonstrated that we know how to de- 
tect and dispose of the Hisses, the Goulds, 
and the Fuchs who have endeavored to un- 
dermine our liberty. As we enter this period 
of adjustment, we must not for 1 minute 
relax our vigilance. 

To free ourselves from most of these bur- 
dens, we find ways and means to increase our 
productive capacity to provide the billions 
for defense and, at the same time, all the 
things required in the daily life of the Amer- 
ican people. Many important steps in this 
direction already have been taken. 

The leading steel producers have an- 
nounced the largest single oxpansion in their 
industry. Last year they were turning out 
almost 90 percent more steel than in 1939 
and 12 percent more than in 1944. Expan- 
sion plans already announced will increase 
production another 18 percent by the end of 
1952. 

When this is accomplished, we will be 
turning out about 118,000,000 ingot tons a 
year. At the peak of World War II, military 
consumption of steel amount to 53,000,000 
tons a year. If this peak is reached in our 
present program, we will have 65,000,000 tons 
available for civilian use early in 1953, or 
25 percent more than we had for all purposes 
in 1939. 

Other industries have announced plans for 
immediate expansion that will help build up 
our industrial plant. As a result of these 
plans, by 1952 our food output will be up 
7 percent, chemical output will be 13 percent 
higher, electrical machinery production will 
be increased 17 percent, and over 43 percent 
more transportation equipment will be ready. 
Time does not permit detailed examination 
of all the evidence, but it is clear that our 
industrial plant is growing and will continue 
to grow. 

If we can increase our over-all production 
as much as 8 percent in each of the next 
few years, we will be able to provide for 
military needs and, at the same time, supply 
more of the things to raise the living stand- 
ards of our people. 

However, this vastly expanded capacity 
alone is not enough. We must regain that 
moral sense of honesty and fair play charac- 
teristic of the founding fathers. Here we 
face a task even more difficult than building 
our industrial strength. 

For many years now, professional cynics 
and self-styled sophisticates—terms that 
usually mean men without principle—have 
been working to instill a breakdown in the 
moral values of a frustrated generation. 

We read much these days about crime and 
corruption. Some of it is due, no doubt, to 
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normal human depravity—some to greed— 
and some to ruthless disregard to the rights 
of others. Much of it, however, seems to 
stem from a wide-spread adoption of an 
ancient fallacy that somebody, some un- 
cefined power—the government or some 
other force—owes us something. 

Thus, the old adventurous desire for op- 
portunity becomes dormant, the spirit of 
“get-up-and-get” is being replaced by a new 
philosophy of “lie-down-and-take-it.” 

What has happened to our moral fiber? 
Surely we have the right to expect that men 
in high places will set examples of honor, 
that their families and employees will set for 
the Nation an example of decency and 
dignity. 

Ours is a spiritual tradition, born and sus- 
tained not only by economic systems, not 
alone by political parties, not alone by de- 
votion of good citizenship, but by God him- 
self, working through the hearts of men, 
seeking truth. 

In the kind of world I envision, there will 
be less greed and less class against class for 
selfish gains. It calls for a new moral per- 
spective, conceived in the old philosophy, 
“Do unto others as you would have them do 
unto you.” 

As you look at life in this country today, 
you find our people divided roughly into five 
major groups, interdependent but, at the 
same time, conflicting. Generally speaking, 
these groups can be identified as labor, cap- 
ital, management, agriculture, and govern- 
ment. If we are to fulfill the opportunities 
and the responsibilities of our future, these 
groups must work together for a common 
interest. 

Too often in recent years we have not had 
this united action. Too frequently one of 
these groups has sacrificed the long-run pros- 
perity of the economy to win for themselves 
temporary advantage. For this reason, we 
find ourselves repeatedly faced with signs of 
struggle between capital and labor, between 
the farmer and the city consumer, between 
businessmen and politicians. 

There are many such signs today. Agri- 
culture has taken the concept of parity and 
changed it from a formula for fair adjust- 
ment to market needs into justification for 
a huge Federal subsidy. Labor has drifted 
away from collective bargaining to repeated 
use of organized force to compel gains at the 
expense of others. 

Management too often has insisted on 
clinging to outmoded traditions to the point 
where a shut-down in operations became 
threatened and the Government was forced 
to step in. Bureaucratic planners have 
forced reforms purely for reform's sake, that 
hampered successful operation of private 
business. Far too often these groups have 
ignored their responsibilities only to use 
their strength to take something from some- 
body else. 

But, despite all of these strains and anxie- 
ties, we're living in one of history's most 
privileged periods. If we take hold of the 
opportunity with faith and courage, our 
prospects for tomorrow are great indeed. 

It is because of these conflicts that the 
enemies of democracy say we can never dis- 
cipline ourselves and work with a common 
purpose to develop the strength that is po- 
tentially ours. To refute this, we must 
prove that we can use our freedom without 
abusing it. Individuals, companies, and 
groups must take their place in a well- 
balanced economy, each making proper con- 
tributions and each receiving just compen- 
sation. 

It would be sad indeed if we were to fail— 
if, in an age when education and expe- 
rience have given us command of vast 
resources, we should fail to find a way to 
apply the human mind and spirit to make 
safe our precious heritage in this great land 
that is ours, 
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Here was not an easy place to build a new 
civilization. The first settlers were faced 
with many hardships and had to make many 
sacrifices. The generations that followed 
rad their troubles, too, and obstacles to 
overcome. 

Yet today our people are still pioneering— 
pioneering in some of the greatest technical 
and social experiments in history. Out of 
their experience, out of their sacrifices, will 
come much of the strength we need to build 
a better future. 

The rest of us must join with them. We 
must take part in the expansion, the discov- 
eries, and the shaping of new patterns for the 
future. We must blaze the trail to increased 
productivity and find the way to better un- 
derstanding so that we may face tomorrow 
strong and confident in our ability to meet 
its challenge. i 

Once we have reached this goal we can 
ask ourselves again as we always have and 
always will, “What of the future?” 


` Without Controls, No Stability 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHET HOLIFIELD 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 12, 1951 


Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission to extend my remarks, I wish 
to call to the attention of the Members 
this emphatic statement of the need for 
comprehensive controls during the mo- 
bilization period, reprinted from the New 
York Herald Tribune of June 12, 1951, 
by the International Latex Corp.: 


WITHOUT CONTROLS, No STABILITY 


If there were any method not requiring 
direct economic controls by which the sta- 
bility of the American economy could be 
preserved under the burden of diverting ci- 
vilian resources to the production of some 
$60,000,000,000 in militcry equipment dur- 
ing the coming fiscal year, that method would 
not lack eloquent advocates. For most 
Americans rightly look upon economic con- 
trols as being no better than a very distaste- 
ful means to a necessary end. About the 
end there is little disagreement. It is two- 
fold—to assure the smooth conversion of in- 
dustrial resources to defense purposes, and 
to avoid the degree of price rise that would 
destroy personal savings, lower the living 
standards of the many while unconscionably 
raising the standards of a profiteering few, 
and saddle the Nation’s taxpayers with a 
Federal debt problem which would exagger- 
ate the already heavy burdens of the present 
tax system. 

The disagreement that exists over the 
mobilization program concerns means, not 
ends. To this problem of means three of the 


Nation's leaders have just addressed them- ' 


selves in separate but uniformly urgent pleas 
for support to the control program as a neces- 
sary supplement to heavy taxes and economy. 
The President effectively stated the problem 
in his news conference on Thursday. His 
strategic point was that the present Federal 
surplus will positively turn into an inflation- 
feeding deficit this coming fall unless Con- 
gress both raises taxes and permits the 
mobilization authorities to restrain prices, 
costs, and credit even more than now. Mr. 
Charles E. Wilson, the Nation’s mobiliza- 
tion chief, spoke at Columbia University on 
the same day on the necessity of our taking 
the economic future into our own hands, 


If we plan intelligently now, realizing that 
we are in for a long pull, we can prevent the 
occurrence of the worst strains that ac- 
celerated arms spending would otherwise 
bring. If we succumb to complacency be- 
cause a few prices have fallen, we'll pay for 
our complacency many times over. 

Mr. Bernard M. Baruch, meeting the re- 
quest of Senator BLAR Moopy and Represent- 
ative ABRAHAM J. MULTER for advice on con- 
trols, struck at the greatest danger the con- 
trol program faces—the cumulative effect of 
the concessions won and the attacks made 
by special interest groups. Special exemp- 
tions from control already have weakened 
popular support for the program. To Mr. 
Baruch, and to us, the solution is clear. It 
is not to grant further concessions. It is 
not to abandon all restraints. It is to 
strengthen the existing system by eliminat- 
ing exemptions. If the control program is to 
work, and it must, it has to be made compre- 
hensive. Unless it bears uniformly on all 
groups, it cannot be fair. If it is not fair, it 
won't be supported. But a program that 
granted no favors and asked for no dispro- 
portionate sacrifices could win the approval 
of the vast majority of consumers and tax- 
payers. (From the New York Herald 
Tribune.) 

(Presented as a public service by Interna- 
tional Latex Corp., Playtex Park, Dover, Del.) 
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HON. RALPH HARVEY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 12, 1951 


Mr. HARVEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following article 
by George D, Greer, Ph. D., from the 
New Castle (Ind.) Courier-Times: 


UNDERSTANDING OURSELVES—WHEN THINKING 
Is Vacue, Worps ARE MULTIPLIED To CON- 
FOUND THE LAYMEN 


(By George D. Greer, Ph. D.) 


Tf an idea is clear, it can be stated usually 
in a very few simple words; but if an idea 
is fuzzy around the edges, it is usually 
stated in the type of language known as 
profound. The less clear the meaning, the 
more words are necessary to state the 
meaning. 

It is at this point that scientists of one 
sort or another have a great advantage over 
us; when they sense an idea vaguely, they 
are able to coin new terms that sound very 
impressive, and we take the sound for the 
sense. 

As this process of confusion goes on, we 
dub certain ideas with certain names in 
order to convince ourselves that what is 
just isn’t. For instance, we do not have 
war in Korea; we just have police action. 
Millions of soldiers are involved, the loss of 
life is shocking, the cost is terrific. To 
simple-minded folk like most of us, it looks 


like war, smells like war, and certainly costs 


like war. But by this method of finding a 
new name for an old thing, we can abolish 
war forever by simply changing its name. 
From now on we might call all such killing 
campaigns “police action.” 

The trouble with this subterfuge is that 
it clouds thinkkig. Calling a skunk a pe- 
tunia will not change his violent aroma. 
Calling deficit spending by the high-sound- 
ing name of “economic planning” does not 
change the direction of travel. The desti- 
nation will be national bankruptcy, no mat- 
ter what name we use for the process. 
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Industry in the South Is Bringing Jobs and 


Hope to Many Former Sharecroppers 
Whose Low Income as Sharecroppers 


Did Not Stimulate Much Economic 
Hope 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARL ELLIOTT 


oF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 6, 1951 


Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
an article from a recent issue of United 
States News and World Report, entitled 
“South’s New Look—Factories, Cattle.” 

The article follows: 

Sourn’s New LOOK—FACTORIES, CATTLE 


BMMINGHAM.—A minor revolution is being 
speeded at this time in the industry and ag- 
riculture of the South. Evidences are seen 
on every hand of new factories, modernized 
farms, new power and telephone systems, new 
schools, and hospitals. 

New houses have sprung up in all parts 
of the region, old houses have new paint, 
and TV antennas dot the horizon. New au- 
tomobiles, once rather rare in the South, are 
now seen everywhere. 

New industry, seeking lower costs and 
cheaper labor, is rushing into the South. 
This brings larger payrolls and swells the in- 
come of the entire area, spreading that in- 
come widely. Industrial growth, in turn, 
contributes to the revolution that is going 
on in agriculture. Sharecroppers are taking 
factory jobs, and farms are becoming mech- 
anized. It is a net gain all the way around. 

Industrial growth is the most striking fea- 
ture of the South’s peaceful revolution. 
More than a billion dollars was invested in 
southern industry in 1947. Since that time, 
development has continued. North Carolina 
reports $104,000,000 in new plant and equip- 
ment for the last year. New plants also 
have gone up in South Carolina, Georgia, 
Alabama, Tennessee, and other States. 

Along the lines of a single railroad, the 
Southern, 142 new plants and 107 plant ad- 
ditions have been established within a year. 
The Southern Bell Telephone System reports 
multi-million-dollar investment in new fa- 
cilities in the last 5 years—more than had 
been invested in the preceding 60 years. 

The industries now taking root in the 
South are more diversified than those that 
came in earlier years. Chemicals are con- 
spicuous. So are food processing, pulp and 
paper manufacturing, farm machinery, fur- 
niture, building materials, hosiery, under- 
wear, and other apparel. 

The growing synthetic-fiber industry seems 
to be concentrating in the South. Du Pont 
is building a $24,000,000 factory near Kin- 
ston, N. C., to make “dacron,” trade name 
for the laboratory-designated “Fiber V.“ It 
is designed as a rival to wool. Du Pont also 
is enlarging its plant at Camden, S. C., to 
manufacture “orlon,” a synthetic expected to 
compete with wool and canvas. Chemstrand 
Corp., a joint undertaking of Monsanto 
Chemical Co. and American Viscose Corp., is 
building a $60,000,000 plant near Decatur, 
Ala., to make “acrylan,” still another new 
fiber. 

Similar developments in synthetic-fiber 
manufacture include those of Celanese Corp. 
and Union Carbide & Carbon Corp. Plant 
engineers and cost analysts are scouting the 
South for still other locations. One fiber 
already on the way is called vicara and is 
made from corn kernels, 

New mills to spin the new fibers into yarn 
and weave them into fabrics also are spring- 
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ing up in the South. Typically, these mills 
are ultramodern, single-story buildings of 
brick and steel, with air-conditioning, fluo- 
rescent lighting, and automatic lint and dust 
eliminators. A thread factory in North Caro- 
line will have electronic tubes to control the 
flow and quality of sewing thread, virtually 
eliminating human error. 

Side by side with synthetic fibers is the 
growth of cotton and rayon mills. The 
South’s share of such spinning and weaving 
has climbed to 80 percent. 

Most of the new mills are located in rural 
areas, where labor forces are trained from 
scratch. That assures an ample labor sup- 
pla at moderate cost. It puts no restriction 
on the use of labor-saving machinery be- 
cause unions, which might hamper the use 
of machines, stand little chance at present 
of organizing workers straight from farms. 

The fact that these “green” textile oper- 
atives will not be too highly paid, compared 
to labor in other sections, is not worrying 
the South very much, although unions and 
New England mill owners are far from 
pleased. These workers“ previous incomes 
‘were very small and, until Federal law re- 
cently raised the minimum, many southern 
factory workers made less than 50 cents an 
hour. Farm workers often did no better, 

Nevertheless the wage trend in the South 
is rising. Average earnings in textile milis 
climbed from $16.40 to $51 a week in a 
decade. A tightening labor market now is 
contributing to still higher wages as fac- 
tories, sawmills, and lumber yards try to 
keep their working forces intact. 

Farmers in the South seem to be sharing 
fully in the rising income trend. Farm in- 
come in seyen Southeastern States is run- 
ning 26 percent ahead of a year ago, and 
more than a third of this income derives 
from livestock and livestock products. In 
some States the proportion is larger than 
that. 

These income figures show that King Cot- 
ton's rule is pretty well ended. Farmers by 
the tens of thousands have shifted from cot- 
ton to livestock. They are cashing in on 
high prices for meat and on good markets 
for milk and other dairy products and for 
poultry. 

In Alabama, on the lush grassland that 
stretches from Montgomery to the Missis- 
sippi border, farming has shifted almost 
completely from cotton to cattle. This 
areas’s “croppers” are gone and the John- 
son grass they used to plow up for cotton 
now affords choice year-round pasture and 
hay. In Georgia and other States, highly 
developed strains of Hereford and Angus 
cattle are replacing the native “scrub” stock, 
and choice dairy animals are being brought 
in from Wisconsin and other dairying States, 

Machines are aiding this revolution in 
agriculture and, unexpectedly to some, are 
promoting prosperity. It was long feared 
that machine farming in the South would 
bring wholesale displacement and impover- 
ishment to farm labor. But that hasn’t 
happened. Tractors, planters, spreaders, and 
combines are moving into the fields on the 
heels of farm workers leaving for factory 
jobs. 

That also is true of the mechanical cotton 
picker, which is widely used in the Missis- 
sippi Delta area. What the machines actual- 
ly have done is to give another lift to farm 
income by curtailing crop losses and helping 
to increase production. 

The sharecropper, once the symbol of 
Southern poverty, is fast disappearing. 
Fences that marked off the sharecroppers’ 
patches have been torn down to allow cattle 
to graze. Their shacks, too, are gone as the 
“croppers” moved to better-paying jobs. 
This shift in land use appears to be per- 
manent. The Southern Regional Council in 
Atlanta notes a decided rise in farm owner- 
ship in the South and a precipitous drop in 
farm tenancy, along with better pay for farm 
workers still on the land. 


This improvement in farm income shows 
up in the higher standards of farm living. 
Electrified farms are multiplying faster in 
the South than in any other region. More 
than 8 out of 10 North Carolina farms have 
electric lights, and in Georgia only 1 farm 
in 20 still lacks them. 

State governments, now better supplied 
with revenue, although industry is taxed 
lightly, are mowing ahead with public-im- 
provement projects. North Carolina has 
spread schools throughout the State, and has 
a $100,000,000 building program, including 
43 new hospitals. Other States have similar 
programs. 

Some problems, however, persist. There is 
widespread complaint of inadequate medical 
care. Some rural communities in Alabama 
do not have a single doctor. In eastern North 
Carolina, where factories are few, there is 
surplus farm labor. And many plants fol- 
lowing the color line, narrow job opportuni- 
ties for Negroes. 

The general aspect of the South, however, 
is one of current prosperity and a definite 
promise of progress. 


My Air Adventures With General 
MacArthur 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH W. MARTIN, JR. 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 12, 1951 


Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave granted to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I include the 
following article by Lt. Col. Anthony F. 
Story, United States Air Force, from 
Collier’s of June 16, 1951: 


When I first became Gen. Douglas Mac- 
Arthur's personal pilot 5½ years ago, I soon 
discovered there is no other passenger like 
him. For one thing, he paces up and down 
in the plane nearly all the way from take-off 
to destination to an extent where he is the 
only man I know who covers twice the dis- 
tance when he flies between two points. 

He did much of his most serious thinking 
and planning during these promenades when 
he flew with me and my crew, and I had to 
Operate on instruments to compensate for 
the constant shifting in weight, back and 
forth, back and forth. But it was all worth 
it, since he is the most congenial and con- 
siderate passenger I have known in all my 
years with the airlines, the RAF, and the 
United States Air Force, and I must say that 
my predecessor, Col. W. E. “Dusty” Rhoades, 
was guilty of the understatement of the 
century when he told me, “You'll never know 
what to expect.“ I soon found this unpre- 
dictability to be the main feature of my air 
adventures with General MacArthur. 

At the beginning of the Korean war, for 
instance, I flew the general to Taegu, Korea, 
in his unarmed C-54, the original Bataan— 
at a time when the South Korean skies still 


were being invaded by dangerous Red Yak 


fighter planes. We had our own fighter es- 
cort, and as we left Taegu for Japan I noticed 
that the F-51’s protecting us were flying in 
an unusually beautiful formation just off 
our wing tips. I went back to point this out 
to the general. He took one look and said, 
“Why are those planes armed with rockets, 
Tony?” 

“I believe, sir,” I said, “that these were the 
only fighters available when we took off. 
They probably were pulled off a ground- 
support mission to fill in as our escort.” 

“If that’s the case,” said the general, “turn 
them around and tell them to use those 
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rockets where they can do the most good— 
against the enemy tanks, The men on the 
ground need them more than we do.” 

“Yes, sir,” I said, and I radioed the fight- 
ers to leave us and head for the front lines. 
Then, feeling naked and unprotected, I 
pulled up and headed at top speed for the 
nearest cloud bank. I was a happy man 
when the clouds finally hid us from North 
Korean eyes that easily could have spotted 
the C-54 plainly marked with the five stars 
of a General of the Army. 

This will give you some of idea of what my 
airborne life with General MacArthur has 
been like. Time after time, when he com- 
manded the U. N. forces in Korea, he asked 
me to land his big four-motored aircraft on 
tiny, muddy airstrips that were built be- 
fore World War II for pint-sized Japanese 
planes; and when it was urgent for him to 
get to the battle front, we flew in weather 
that kept most Allied planes, including our 
fighter escort, on the ground. Once, we 
landed at Kimpo Airfield near Seoul when 
our troops and the Communists still were 
fighting for it; and the Bataan was the first 
large plane to land on many of the midget 
Korean airstrips. 

Last April 3, for example, the general 
wanted to visit Republic of Korea troops on 
Korea's comparatively remote east coast. 
The old C-54 by that time had given way to 
a larger Bataan (for a while it was known as 
the Scap), a powerful new Lockheed Con- 
stellation sent to the general by the Air 
Force, and I hastily began to scan the maps 
for an east coast airstrip to accommodate it. 

The closest strip was at Kangnung, near 
the thirty-eighth parallel, and it was 2,600 
feet long. (Constellaion airliners in the 
United States land on runways up to four 
times this length.) There was, moreover, a 
slight hill at each end of the runway, so 
even this was cut down to a mere 2,000 feet 
of usable space: I pointed this out to the 
general, but he said, Let's try it.“ We tried 
it, and landed without incident, thanks to 
the magnificent performance of the Constel- 
lation and its fast-braking reversible pro- 
pellers. 

The general inspected the Korean troops, 
who were agog at the supreme commander's 
presence, and when we returned to the air- 
field, a C-47 was on the ground. A colonel 
came over from the C-47, which is much 
smaller in size than the Constellation, shak- 
ing his head in disbelief. “I was afraid to 
put down on this field, sir,” he said “until 
I saw your Constellation parked here.” In 
answer to this, the general paid me the great- 
est compliment I have ever received—even 
though the plane itself deserved most of the 
credit: “If a little one-seater puddle-jumper 
can land on a field, I have confidence that 
Story can land the Bataan there, too.” 

This confidence made my job easy, since 
he put me in complete charge of his personal 
aviation problems, and sometimes he took 
my advice over that of officers with twice my 
rank. A perfect instance of this occurred 
the day before I was to fly him to a Japan- 
ese port to embark on a naval vessel to direct 
the brilliant Inchon landing. I checked the 
weather that morning and I became con- 
vinced that a typhoon was going to hit the 
port area the next day. There was a lot of 
contradictory opinion about this, but with- 
out a moment’s hesitation the general took 
my word for it. “How serious do you think 
it's going to be?” he asked, 

“Very bad,” I said. “If we walt until to- 
morrow, I don't think we'll be able to get 
into that airport at all and you'll miss your 
rendezvous with the Navy.” 

“All right,” said the general, “then we 
leave in 2 hours. You tell tie rest of the staff 
to be ready.” 

I did this, and everyone else grumbled, 
but by 2 p. m. that afternoon we were air- 
borne. That night I again felt like the 
luckiest man in the world. For just 1 hour 
after the general sailed out of the harbor 
on his way to supervise the split-second 
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timing of the Inchon landing, the typhoon 
struck with a fury we had never seen before. 
It rained so hard that it would have been 
impossible to pilot an automobile to the port, 
let alone an airplane. 

All in all, I have flown millions of pas- 
senger miles for the general, and—knock 
wood—I have never had an accident or even 
a take-off delay except for one 14-minute re- 
pair job on a loose connection the first time 
we used the Constellation. When he flew 
with me, the general never came up to the 
cockpit (a favorite practice of other high- 
ranking personages), and he never interfered 
with the operation of the plane. He was in- 
tensely interested in what went on, how- 
ever, so I installed an instrument panel over 
his desk, on which he could Keep track of 
the plane's speed, altitude, and direction. 
He also had a set of radio earphones at his 
desk, but he never used them. 

When something unusual would occur, I 
generally came back from the cockpit to tell 
him about it. On one trip returning from 
Korea in the Constellation, for instance we 
had a 100-mile tail wind that pushed our 
ground speed up to 435 miles per hour. I 
told the general that this was the fastest 
he had ever traveled. He got a big Kick 
out of this, and during the course of his 
pacing up and down he managed to inform 
every member of his staff of the phenomenon. 

When he was not pacing, the general dic- 
tated radio messages—at such a rate that 
once my top-notch radio operator, Master 
Sergeant Clarence Vogelgesang, of Baltimore, 
insisted that his index finger was worn down 
to the first joint after a 6-hour flight to and 
from Korea. At other times, the general sat 
in the swivel chair at his desk, resting. 

On the new Bataan (which is a converted 
cargo ship), he had a foam-rubber couch 
that opened into a bed, but I never have 
seen him sleep on a plane. This does not 
mean that he is nervous, because he pre- 
fers flying to every other form of transporta- 
tion, and I know that he eats twice as much 
when he is airborne as when he is on the 
ground. I provided the food for all the trips, 
and my crew became quite adept at dig- 
ging up the best steaks in Japan—an 
achievement which once caused Lt. Gen. 
George E. Stratemeyer, the Far East Air Force 
commander, to put me through a friendly 
third degree to try to find out where they 
acquired them. I did not break under the 
grilling, and the secret of General MacAr- 
thur’s airborne Japanese steaks still is in- 
tact. 

In most of his flights in the Far East, the 
five-star General MacArthur always traveled 
with three three-star generais, five two- 
star generals, and two one-star generals, for 
a total of 26 stars—a precious cargo that 
often made me worry about the burden of 
my responsibility. In addititon to this, he 
also offered the Bataan to every dignitary 
visiting his theater on official business, and 
this led to further worries, plus some in- 
teresting incidents. One that I never will 
forget involved Syngman Rhee, President of 
the Republic of Korea, whom I picked up 
at Seoul on February 16, 1950, and flew to 
Tokyo for a conference with the general. 

On the return trip, President Rhee was 
mobbed by admirers at the airport, dozens 
of whom pushed flowers and gifts aboard 
the plane. I watched this, and—as is my 
Practice—I boarded the plane last, so I 
could unobtrusively check the presents to 
make sure nothing dangerous was concealed 
in them. They all looked O. K., and I went 
up to the cockpit to start the, engines. 

Just as my flight clerk, Staff Sgt. Alexander 
Aguilar, of Los Angeles, Calif., was closing 
the cabin door, a man rushed up and handed 
him a metal box addressed to Mr. Rhee. I 
knew nothing about this, but when I had 
taxied away from the crowd, a white-faced 
Aguilar came to the cockpit to tell me about 
it. I moved the plane to the runway. Then 


I walked back to the compartment at the 
rear of the plane, trying to act as cheerful 
as possible so as not to alarm the President’s 


party. 

When I got to the metal box, I saw that it 
was about 2-feet square and locked with a 
padlock. I put my ear to it. There was 
the distinct sound of ticking inside. This 
nearly finished me, but I grabbed a hammer 
from the engineer’s bag and knocked the 
lock off. I opened the box and there was a 
carefully wrapped object that looked like a 
clock. Working feverishly, I unscrewed the 
back of the object and gingerly extracted 
all the parts. It was then that I realized 
that it was a clock. 

After we got airborne, I turned the plane 
over to the copilot and spent 2 hours put- 
ting the clock back together again. But to 
this day, President Rhee probably doesn’t 
understand why the expensive office time- 
piece presented to him by Korean admirers 
in Japan doesn’t keep time. 

I ascended to the job of piloting General 
MacArthur quite by accident. I was the only 
American airline captain for the British 
Overseas Airways Corp. before World War II, 
and I naturally gravitated into the RAP, and 
later into the United States Air Force. When 
the war ended, I was chief pilot of the so- 
called brass-hat squadron, which flew high- 
ranking officers and personages on missions 
all over the world, from National Airport in 
Washington, D. C. With the end of hos- 
tilities, however, all of my pilots were re- 
turning to their civilian airline jobs, and I 
had a tough time getting good, experienced 
men to replace them. 

On October 22, 1945, I was screaming over 
the phone to someone at Air Transport Com- 
mand headquarters about my need for pi- 
lots, when he interrupted me in a thought- 
ful tone of voice. “It just occurred to me,” 
he said, “that you yourself would just fit 
the bill.” 

“Fit what bill? What are you talking 
about?” I yelled. 

“We just got word that General Mac- 
Artur's pilot, Colonel Rhoades, is going back 
to United Air Lines, and the general needs 
someone to fill in for a few weeks. He re- 
quested a pilot with lots of airline and war- 
time C-54 experience.” 

The thoughts spun around in my mind. 
I had a good job lined up with KLM, the 
Dutch national airline, but that was still 
a few weeks off. This would be perfect, 
and it would get me away from the mad- 
dening task of lining up brass-hat pilots. 
“O. K,” I told the ATC man, “put my name 
on the list.” 


A LOT HAPPENED IN 1 WEEK 


The next day, Gen. Carl Spaatz interviewed 
me in the Pentagon along with a dozen other 
pilots, and I got the job. Then, I never saw 
a military organization move so fast. In 
24 hours I was promoted from captain to 
major, and 2 days after that I was on a plane 
headed for Tokyo. By the end of the week, 
I had made my first flight in General Mac- 
Arthur's C—54, and he had invited me to live 
with his official family at the American Em- 
bassy. After just a few hours with the gen- 
eral, I knew that I wanted this to be more 
than just a few weeks’ job. I gave up my 
plans to return to commercial flying and 
decided to stay on in the Air Force for as 
long as the general wanted me. 

For the next few years, I traveled about 
the Far East in the Bataan, mostly ferrying 
such VIP's as the then Secretary of Defense 
Louis Johnson, Ambassador Averell Harri- 
man, Australian Prime Minister J. B. Chifiey, 
and Gen. Omar Bradley. The most pleasant 
passenger I carried d this period was 
Paul Hoffman, then head of the ECA. The 
most fascinating was the French Ambassador 
to the Allied Council in Japan—a one-armed, 
ex-White Russian named Lt. Gen. Z. Pech- 
koff, who once was a commander in France’s 
famed Foreign Legion. Petchy“ was a 
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tough, hard-fighting character and we had 
some great times together. 

General MacArthur himself used the Ba- 
taan much less than he did later on. These 
were the days of peace, and most of his time 
was taken up with the problems of the Japa- 
nese occupation. Occasionally, however, he 
did make a fight, and many of these assumed 
historic importance. On July 4, 1946, I 
fiew him from Tokyo to Manila to take part 
in the proclamation of the Philippines’ inde- 
pendence. It was an uneventful journey, 
but as I approached the islands from the 
west the thought suddenly struck me that 
the general had never seen Bataan and Cor- 
regidor from the air, since he had been taken 
off in 1942 by PT boat and submarine. I 
went back and told him that we were going 
to pass over the two battlefields. A pensive 
look came over the general's face. He said, 
“Would you circle Corregidor, Tony?” 

I went back to the cockpit and put the 
plane into a wide sweep around the rocky 
little island, I thought that was the end of 
it, but that night, after a terrific celebration 
in Manila, the general apparently still was 

of the island as he had a quiet din- 
ner with his family and his aides. While 
we were eating, he suddenly said, “I kept 
looking at Corregidor, trying to see the scars 
of war. But there weren’t any. In such a 
short time God has seen fit to cover the scars 
with fresh green grass and foliage.” 

He was equally affected when I showed 
him the ruins of Hiroshima on our flight to 
Seoul to proclaim the Republic of Korea on 
August 14, 1948; but in neither instance did 
I realize how soon we were going to see new 
scars of war. I didn’t even realize it when 
I flew Ambassador John Foster Dulles to visit 
the thirty-eighth parallel in Korea on June 
22, 1950—just 3 days before the Reds 
launched their blitzkrieg across the border. 

The news of the sneak attack came to me 
at 5 a. m. that morning of June 25, and I 
immediately phoned my chief ground engi- 
neer, Master Sgt. Joseph McCloskey, of 
Crown, Pa., to round up the crew and get the 
Bataan ready for instant flight. While we 
stood by I got an emergency call from the 
chief signal officer, Brig. Gen. George Back, 
asking me if I could spare some of my crew 
to fiy urgently needed secret radio equip- 
ment to Korea. I said O. K., and in a few 
hours I had the equipment under way in a 
C47. 

That night we got grim news from the 
C-47. The weather was so bad over Korea 
that they couldn't land at Suwon, their des- 
tination. It was at that moment that the 
general phoned, “I want to fly to Korea to- 
morrow,” he said. “I want to land at 
Suwon.” 

I gulped and rushed out to the weather 
station at Haneda Air Force Base. The re- 
ports told depressingly of a series of storms 
over all of Korea, but the weather officer 
detected a trend in thelr movement. We 
figured out this trend and decided that there 
might be a break in the weather the next 
day. Crossing my fingers, I phoned the gen- 
eral and said, “The weather is impossible, 
but I think we can get in, sir.” 

He said, “Phone me in the morning from 
the field.” I then settled down to spend a 
sleepless night, checking weather reports 
every hour. 

In the morning, it was still the same—a 
succession of weather fronts between Japan 
and Korea, with heavy rain and clouds right 
down to the deck. I learned later that the 
entire headquarters had tried to convince 
the general that he should cancel the trip, 
and I must admit that I was a bit shaky 
myself. But I phoned and said “Do you 
still want to go, sir?” 

He answered, Il be right out.” 

Even at the airport, people still were try- 
ing to get him to change his mind, and 
finally he turned and said, “Tony and I are 
going. If you want to come along, it's up to 
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you. If not, I'll understand.” With that, he 
climbed aboard, and the staff followed him, 
Not a single man remained behind. 

We took off, and by this time the weather 
was so unbelievably bad that the Air Force 
radioed me to report that it would be im- 
possible to get our fighter cover into the 
air. I went back and told this to the general 
and he said, We'll go anyway.” After this, 
our luck finally changed a bit. As we crossed 
the coast of Japan, I received a message 
that the fighter base had suddenly opened 
up to a minimum 200-foot ceiling and that 
the escort would take off and join us. Soon 
they were at our wing tips—an extremely 
reassuring sight, since the only armament 
aboard the Bataan was the .45-caliber pistol 
strapped to my waist. 


YAKS OVER OUR LANDING FIELD 


It was even more reassuring when we 
picked up the coast of Korea on our radar, 
and I saw the clouds breaking up ahead. 
The Haneda weather office had hit the pre- 
diction on the nose! But I didn’t have time 
to exult in this triumph, for soon I began 
to hear the unmistakable sounds of combat 
on my radio. A flight of Yaks was bombing 
and strafing the Suwon airstrip—the field 
where we intended to land. The jabber 
over the radio also informed me that there 
were other Yaks in our vicinity. I kept lis- 
tening, with my fingers crossed again. The 
Yaks were driven off by our fighters just 
as Suwon came into sight. But even then, 
my troubles were just beginning. 

Another C-54 had just been shot down by 
the Yaks and it had crashed on the end of 
the runway. It was burning fiercely with 
flames shooting 100 feet in the air. Not 
only that, but there was a bomb crater a 
third of the way down the strip. This meant 
that I had to come in over the burning plane 
and over the bomb crater and land in just 
1,800 feet of runway, where C-54s generally 
require 3,500 feet. 

I cut down our speed until the engines 
were close to the stalling point, and I fiut- 
tered the Bataan into the tiny space. The 
wheels hit, and as the plane thundered to- 
ward the far end of the runway, I thought 
it would never come to a stop. It finally did 
ust 1 foot from the end of the strip. I 
rushed back to see how the general was. 
He was completely calm and unruffied. I 
cannot say that I was, especially after I saw 
that our welcoming committee—Korean 
President Rhee and United States Ambassa- 
dor J. J. Muccio—were covered with mud 
from having just dived into a ditch to escape 
the strafing. 

While General MacArthur drove to the 
front, I took off in the Bataan and headed 
toward Japan, to trick the enemy into think- 
ing that the general no longer was in Korea, 
Just as I left Suwon, the C-47 with the sig- 
nal equipment finally arrived from Tokyo 
and came in for a landing. I radioed them 
to remain there to fly the general home in 
case anything happened to me. No sooner 
had I said this than a Yak swooped down to 
attack the Bataan, Before he could fire, 
however, our fighter cover drove him down 
into the ravines of the Korean mountains 
and he disappeared. 

I finally got back to Suwon to pick up 
the general at the preset time, only to find 
that the field had been attacked again, and 
that my C-47 had been shot up. We rushed 
the general aboard the Bataan and we then 
got back to Japan without incident, thanks 
to a protective blanket of clouds all the way. 
He still was unruffied, but this ended one of 
the most harrowing days of my life. 

I soon learned that there were to be other 
days like this, All in all, I flew the general 
to Korea 17 times after the outbreak of the 
war, and since he usually insisted on land- 
ing as near the front as possible, we rarely 
had a quiet trip. Once, he wanted to get 
to the marines at the Changjin Reservoir, 
and I had to transfer him from the Con- 
stellation to a C-47 at Suwon, in order to 


fiy him into a little mud strip, almost with- 
in artillery range of the enemy. On this 
occasion, an F-80 jet fighter cracked up 
coming in for a landing just as he left the 
C-47 and started walking across the field. 


IN AN AIRBORNE OPERATION 


During the big drop of airborne troops 
north of Pyongyang, he asked me to keep 
the Constellation right in the middle of the 
immense operation as he directed it. We 
flew at such a low altitude that we could 
plainly see troops being hit and houses blown 
up by the predrop bombing and strafing; 
and later we came in with each wave of 
troop-carrier planes, watching them spew 
out their multicolored parachutes, After 
this, the general insisted on landing at 
Pyongyang airstrip, which had been cap- 
tured by our troops that very day. 

But the most daring of all the general’s 
exploits took place on November 24, 1950, 
just before the Chinese Communists entered 
the war. He called me in the preceding 
afternoon and told me that he wanted to fly 
up the Yalu River, which separates Korea 
from Manchuria, to see for himself what 
the Chinese were up to on the other side. 
I knew this was going to be dangerous be- 
cause the Chinese had jet fighters and many 
antiaircraft batteries on their bank of the 
river. I worked all night setting up the 
flight. 

We had special fighter cover that day, and 
as we headed north in Korea, we must have 
looked like a mother hen with chicks, ex- 
cept that in this case the chicks were pro- 
tecting the hen, Also, the weather was per- 
fect, wiih scattered clouds into which we 
could duck if the Chinese attacked. De- 
spite this, we used an elaborate plan to trick 
the enemy, because we knew that even with 
all our protection, he could put enough jets 
into the air to knock us down if he got the 
chance, 

We landed at Sinanju, some 70 miles below 
the Yalu, and then we took off and headed 
south, as if we were flying back to Seoul. 
Over Pyongyang, however, we suddenly 
about-faced and made a wild dash directly 
for the Yalu at more than 300 miles per 
hour. We hit the city of Sinuiju and peered 
across the river into the Manchurian metrop- 
olis of Antung before the Chinese could get 
a plane into the air. Then we streaked up 
the river—the same as I used to fly along 
railroad tracks in my barnstorming days in 
the Midwest—and the general clearly saw 
the airstrips across the river and the myriads 
of tracks in the snow where the Chinese had 
hauled supplies and men across the frozen 
Yalu into Korea. The Chinese still hadn’t 
organized a fighter-plane attack by the time 
we turned south again at Hyesanjin, 250 
miles upstream. 

After running this gantlet, I thought that 
the general would have had enough for 1 
day, but he had another request before we 
headed home. He asked me to fly over the 
front-line positions of the gallant Twenty- 
seventh Infantry Regiment commanded by 
Col. John Hersey “Mike” Michaelis (now 
brigadier general), and at the general's direc- 
tion I waggled the Bataan’s wings to give the 
great outfit a salute from their supreme 
commander, 

Interspersed among these missions to the 
combat zone, we also made three other 
flights that have become famous. On July 
31, 1950, after the outbreak of the Korean 
war, I took the general to see Generalissimo 
Chiang Kai-shek on Formosa. Aviation- 
wise, this was just a long overwater journey, 
on which nothing happened. The same was 
true of the October 14, 1950, flight to Wake 
Island for the conference with President 
Truman. At the early morning meeting of 
the conference, however, I sat in on the 
discussions; and as I listened to Truman, 
MacArthur, Gen. Omar Bradley, and the 
others making thelr momentous decisions, it 
suddenly struck me how amazing it was that 
my relationship with the general should 
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lead to a point where I, a boy from St, Louis 
who used to hang around Missouri airfields, 


was listening first-hand to history being 


made. 
PREPARING TO GO BACK HOME 


But even this could not equal the thrill 
of the flight when I brought the general 
home for the first time in 14 years. As usual, 
that day, the general casually said to me, 
“Tony, get the plane ready. We're going 
back to the States.” And that was all. I 
rounded up my crew and gave them the 
news. It’s the best crew I’ve ever had (in 
addition to Vogelgesang and Aguilar it con- 
sists of Maj. William E. Gregg, of Columbus, 
Ohio, the other pilot; Capt. Frank E. Bol- 
linger, of Hazel Park, Mich., the navigator; 
Capt. Charles M. Evans, of Oakland, Calif., 
who joined us in the States; and Master Sgt. 
Earl W. Bartholomew, of St. Joseph, Mo., and 
Tech. Sgt. William J. Barnes, of Decatur, Ill., 
the flight engineers); and in 2 days they had 
finished the monumental job of preparing 
the Bataan for the 9,400-mile journey. 

We took off at 7:21 a. m. nearly a half 
hour late because of the huge crowd of 
Japanese that clogged the field to say good- 
by. Their show of respect visibly affected the 
general and he didn’t say anything for a 
long time after we got under way. We had 
a mighty farewell escort of F-86 jets, F-80 
jets, and B-29 bombers that filled the air 
until we crossed the Japanese coast line, 
and the general kept watching them 
until they waggled their wings and turned 
and headed back to their bases. We leveled 
off at 17,000 feet, and the general began his 
quiet pacing up and down, up and down, 
which lasted until the end of the long trip. 

When we crossed the international date 
line, Captain Bollinger and I ran a little 
ceremony in which we inducted young Ar- 
thur MacArthur into the select society of 
travelers who have accomplished this feat; 
and after a few more wearying hours of fiy- 
ing, we were in Honolulu. I have witnessed 
many landings in the Hawaiian capital, but 
I have never seen so many flowers, Thou- 
sands of people were there with leis over 
their arms, and as they surged forward to- 
ward the plane, they looked like a field of 
flowers swept by a strong breeze. 

We left Honolulu at 9:30 a. m. the next 
morning, and this time we had a convoy of 
veteran Far Eastern war correspondents who 
were flying just ahead of us in a commercial 
air liner. The correspondents contacted us 
by radio. They wanted a blow-by-blow ac- 
count of what was going on in the plane, 
as if they were covering a prize fight. I 
kept up a running conversation with a re- 
porter friend, Frank Conniff, over the inter- 
plane radio, and when we began to pull 
slightly ahead of the air liner, I could al- 
most detect the tears in his voice as he 
begged us to slow down so he would not 
miss the general’s landing in San Francisco. 

I took pity on him and asked Major Gregg 
to take the plane in a wide circle around San 
Francisco to kill some time. Then I went 
back in the plane to give young Arthur his 
first glimpse of American soil. It was a 
glimpse he is likely never to forget because 
what I showed him was the Golden Gate 
Bridge just after dusk. None of us is likely 
to forget San Francisco, either. So many 
people jammed onto the field when we 
landed that I had to turn off my outboard 
engines before taxying to the administration 
building. 

When we left San Francisco the next 
morning for our flight across the country to 
Washington, every little navigational radio 
station sent up its greetings to the general. 
The air was filled with so many of these 
good-luck messages that I could scarcely get 
the information I needed to navigate. 

As we flew over Chicago after sundown, 
the city threw up all its police and fire de- 
partment searchlights in greeting. The city 
looked like a beautiful birthday cake with 


a thousand candles on it. Finally, we landed 
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at Washington just after midnight, and again 
the crowds surged forward. The general's 
face broke into its first big smile since we 
left, when his old Bataan sidekick, Gen. Jona- 
than (“Skinny”) Wainwright, came out of 
the crowd to greet him. The two long-time 
friends threw their arms around each other, 
as the immense crowd closed in on them, 


EVEN MR. WHALEN WAS AMAZED 


After that, the unbelievable crowds fol- 
lowed us wherever we went. The New York 
reception, of course, has become a part of 
history, with people 10 to 20 deep lining 
every foot of the route from Idlewild Air- 
port 16 miles away, to the heart of the city. 
As we arrived at our hotel, Grover Whalen, 
New York’s official greeter, said to me, "I 
have seen these receptions come and go, but 
I never haye taken part in anything like 
this.” 

The same thing happened in Chicago and 
on the motorcade route to Milwaukee, where 
peopie jammed every village and hamlet 
along our 90-mile itinerary. Here, too, a 

iring motorcycle policeman drove up 
alongside my car and blurted out, “I've been 
20 years on the force, but this beats any- 
thing I've ever seen.” Even in little Mur- 
freesboro, Tenn., 50,000 people jammed into 
a town that seldom sees 15,000 on the most 
prosperous pre-Christmas Saturday shopping 
night. 

Shortly after this, we returned the Bataan 
to the Air Force, a leave-taking which the 
general described as like saying good-by to 
an old friend.” ‘This ended the most exciting 
period of my air career. I hope the next one 
will be as memorable. 


More Wasted Dollars 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 6, 1951 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave previously granted me, I should 
like to have inserted in the Recorp the 
following editorial which anpeared in the 
Cleveland Plain Dealer of May 23: 


More Wastep DOLLARS 


In these days when every penny should be 
invested wisely in national defense it is dis- 
couraging to discover that the Government 
is wasting it, as disclosed by an investigation 
by the Senate Small Business Committee. 

This showed, according to an Associated 
Press dispatch from Washington, that the 
Government paid $59.78 each for 40 tank 
grills from one prime contractor, and $38.50 
each for 198 grills from a second firm. 

The manufacturer who makes the grills 
told the committee he charged one company 
$19.60 for each grill, which the company then 
sold to the Government for 659.78. He 
charged the other company $17 a grill, and 
this company sold them to the Government 
for $38.50 each. 

On this one small transaction the Govern- 
ment wasted nearly $6,000 of the taxpayers’ 
money by not dealing directly with the man- 
ufacturer of the grills. Multiply this by the 
hundreds of thousands of transactions 
which the Government must enter into, and 
it is apparent that unless sensible business 
measures are followed the useless waste of 
the taxpayers’ money will be tremendous. 
It is high time for those in charge of Gov- 
ernment contracts to get on the ball, 


Facing the Second Century 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. B. CARROLL REECE 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 8, 1951 


Mr. REECE of Tennessee. Mr. Speak- 
er, on May 24, 1°51, Carson-Newman 
College, Jefferson City, Tenn., of which 
I am a graduate and a member of the 
board of trustees, celebrated its centen- 
nial anniversary. This college has an 
outstanding record of accomplishments 
over the past 100 years. Among its 
graduates are many people in the field 
of education, religion, and business. 

Senator James H. Durr, of Pennsyl- 
vania, delivered the centennial address. 
Mr. Melvin H. Baker, president, National 
Gypsum Co., representing the former 
students, also delivered a very fine ad- 
dress under the title of “What of the 
Future?” In connection with the pro- 


“gram, the president of the college, Dr. 


Harley F. Fite, delivered an address en- 
titled “Facing the Second Century.” 

I have asked permission to insert this 
very able address in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, and I take great pleasure in pre- 
senting it for this purpose. 

The century of growth and service 
rendered by Carson-Newman College 
stands as an inspiration to all the people 
who have watched its progress oyer these 
years and who have observed the men 
and women trained and inspired by its 
fine ideals go out into the world and as- 
sume positions of importance in educa- 
tion, religion, and business. 

Dr. Fite’s address follows: 


(By Dr. Harley F. Fite) 
FACING THE SECOND CENTURY 


As we face the second century of Carson- 
Newman College, we are tempted to remi- 
nisce; tempted to spend the time talking 
about the great services, achievements, and 
contributions the college has made during 
its 100 years of existence; tempted to eulo- 
gize those who have served so well; tempted 
to talk about bygone days, to live for a while 
in the past. But that would be a sign of 
old age creeping upon us. 

Carson-Newman is still vigorous; she has 
just passed the stage of adolescence and 
reached her years of majority. The awkward 
stages of youthful growing have passed and 
she is now in the bloom of life, in the pro- 
ductive, fruitful years of her existence, 

We face the future with a feeling of pride 
in past accomplishments, a feeling of elation 
that the institution has weathered the dan- 
gers of childhood diseases and now faces a 
long period of usefulness unhandicapped. 
We face the future with confidence that 
foundations are well laid, that the institu- 
tion rests on solid rock, that now the child 
has grown up she will not depart from the 
faith of her founding fathers and the in- 
struction and guidance of those who reared 
her. 

I know there are a few people who say 
that church colleges are no longer needed, 
that they are on the way out—and some 
are. If we read the history of church col- 
leges, if we look no farther back than 12 
months, we will see a group of church 
schools closing their doors. 
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The cause does not lie in the fact that 
there is no need for church colleges for 
the need was never greater, neyer more 
evident. It is said that 21 civilizations have 
in the past sprung up, flourished, and died. 
Arnold J, Toynbee, the famous British his- 
torian, has stated, “Nothing fails like world- 
ly success. My study of 21 civilizations has 
convinced me that cultures are healthy only 
when they are creative. The civilization 
that solves its problems and rests on its 
oars has a sad future if it does not respond 
to the next challenge with a different 
answer.” 

Church schools like civilizations have 
failed because they solved their problems 
and rested on their oars. They met the 
needs of their day, but failed to be cre- 
ative and alert to the needs of the new 
age. Carson-Newman has met wonderfully 
well the challenge of the past century; she 
will likewise respond to the challenge of 
the second century and meet it with the 
right answer. 

I repeat, Christian colleges are not failing 
because they have outlived their usefulness, 
They have failed because of lack of vision 
on the part of their leaders, or because they 
ceased to be truly Christian colleges, or be- 
cause their supporters wanted them to re- 
main too small to offer a rich curriculum, or 
too poor to pay instructors and buy teach- 
ing equipment adequate for the day and 
age. No longer can colleges be run on a 
shoestring; no longer can colleges keep their 
curricula narrowed to the classics, mathe- 
matics, and English; no longer will stu- 
dents attend colleges where the textbook is 
the extent of the teaching materials. Car- 
son-Newman College is strong today because 
its trustees, alumni, faculty, and administra- 
tion have had a vision of what constitutes 
a college. 

I do not necessarily wish Carson-Newman 
College to continue to grow bigger and big- 
ger; but we must provide facilities for at 
least 800-1,000 students, for a rich curricu- 
lum, or she will go backward. With this 
number of students, our curriculum can be 
reasonably broad, our teaching personnel 
strong, and our facilities good. 

We face the next century with confidence 
in our constituency, believing that they en- 
dorse the long-range program of the col- 
lege. We believe they will see to it that our 
endowment is increased, that dormitories 
will be built, that a fleld house will be 
erected, that a chapel dedicated to the glory 
of God and the service of mankind will soon 
be a reality, that scholarships will be pro- 
vided for worthy students. 

We look into the future and see Carson- 
Newman College an institution of service to 
the people who cannot come to the campus, 
as she has been for 100 years to those who sit 
at the feet of her learned instructors on the 
campus. I can see Carson-Newman College 
with an endowed Department of Rural Life, 
training rural leaders for our churches and 
schools. I can see her teaching rural life 
courses, sending students into our rural 
churches, giving them a vision of the pos- 
sibilities and a passion for service in rural 
areas. 

Not only are there those who believe the 
church college is on the way out, but there 
are calamity howlers who say that all col- 
leges will have difficulty in existing during 
the next 20 to 30 years. They say we are in 
a dark age of prolonged suffering, slaughter, 
and death; that human nature has exhaust- 
ed all possibilities or greatness and good- 
ness—all possibilities for joy, happiness, and 
success. 

The world is in a bad way, but not that 
bad. We do have internal strife and hatreds. 
We have a most dangerous international 
situation. Half the world today is in squalor, 
destitution, and hunger. We have had two 
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world wars in one generation and may be on 
the brink of another. 

But there is a silver lining to this cloud. 
There is hope for a better world. The great- 
est danger that confronts all of us today is 
that we too will fall prey to this mood of 
sadness, cynicism, disillusionment, hope- 
lessness, and frustration. 

It is a disappointing kind of world. It is 
discouraging to live in a world torn by strife, 
bitterness, littleness. The world is in tur- 
moil, but there is no reason for us to become 
cynical or even discouraged. One thing we 
should remember is that the world has al- 
ways been in a bad condition. In every age 
men and women have cried out against the 
evils of the day. In every age men and 
women have looked back to the good old 
days. There never have been “any good old 
days.” In our days of youth and hope we 
see a better day ahead. When we look back 
upon the days of our youth we see through 
the same youthful eyes, but view the present 
with the eyes of age. In Egypt, 3,000 years 
before Christ, older people were saying, 
“What is the world coming to? Children are 
disrespectful of their elders, they are a lazy, 
contemptuous sort.” In 1848 Lord Shaftes- 
bury said, “There is nothing that can save 
the British Empire from shipwreck.” In 
America, the early days of the Republic were 
days of crisis. When Jefferson was elected 
President there were those who predicted a 
speedy destruction of the Nation. The Civil 
War days were also dark indeed. A few years 
later there came the Spanish-American War, 
then the First World War, shortly thereafter 
the Second World War, with depressions scat- 
tered along between all these wars, and now 
another period of crisis. These critical days 
now seem the normal way of life. It appears 
that a period of normalcy is a period of crisis. 
All of these periods have only stimulated 
people to do bigger and better things. I know 
this generation will do no less than those of 
the past. Our college will survive this crisis 
and grow stronger as the years come and go. 

Another thing to remember is that Rome 
was not built in a day. Great and lasting 
achievements require long-term faith. That’s 
why Carson-Newman n the 10-year pro- 
gram adopted by the board of trustees and 
which was discussed last night. Yes, the 
cynics would have you believe that life on 
this planet is ending. It is just beginning. 
i To make the figure simple, suppose we re- 
duce the existence of our planet to 100 years. 
It took 98 of those years—98 percent of time 
since the world began—to reach the first 
primitive stages of agriculture. Writing be- 
gan just a year ago; art and literature 6 
months ago; Christianity 4 months ago—9924 
percent of all time passed before Christ came 
to the world—printing started 1 month ago, 
electricity 2 days ago; organized efforts at 
world peace about 5 minutes ago. 

Measured on such a scale, progress seems 
to have just begun. The greatest period in 
the history of the world may be just ahead, 
for Christian colleges as well as for civiliza- 
tion in general. 

We face the second century full of confi- 
dence that Carson-Newman has a great mis- 
sion in this new age. The world is now ready 
to pioneer in the realm of the spirit as it has 
pioneered in the field of science. This is the 
dawn of a new day for the college that is 
dedicated to the teaching of things spiritual. 
The way is still partly hidden, but the search 
is the glory and meaning of living. Beyond 
our present greedy and selfish ways of living 
there is something hidden—the Christian way 
of life. 

Today the world is being refashioned, not 
destroyed. Will the church and the church 
school refashion our own thinking and that 
of the world? If not, then we are doomed, 
I am confident that we will meet the chal- 
lenge—that we will grasp this tremendously 
significant opportunity—the opportunity for 
churches and Christian colleges to refashion 
the world along eligious lines. 


The opportunities today are comparable to 
those momentous days of Augustine with 
the Roman Empire crumbling around him, 
the days of Sir Francis of Assisi seeking to 
make religion relevant to life in Italy, of 
the reformers putting Christ at the center 
of the new awakening, of the Wesleyan 
movement reviving England when the fires 
of revolution were seething beneath an out- 
moded social system. 

We face the next century with faith and 
confidence that the friends of Carson-New- 
man College will give her the support she 
needs to enable her to play her part in this 
great drama of life, that Carson-Newman 
College will take her rightful place in shap- 
ing and molding the thinking of the world. 

Carson-Newman College and institutions 
like her will stem the tide of onrushing so- 
cialism and communism. Only the private 
schools are left free to stress the fundamen- 
tals of American democracy and preserve the 
best values of American life. Our schools 
must instill in our young people the kind 
of patriotism that will endure. Goodness 
knows there is enough counterpropaganda, 
not only among those on foreign soil and 
among subversive groups in America, but 
among the so-called patriots. To listen to 
some of our radio commentators and to read 
many of our newspaper columnists, one 
would be led to believe the worst enemy in 
America is the American Government. We 
would be led to believe that the American 
democratic Government is worse than com- 
munism, fascism, or nazism. There is much 
wrong with our Government, and we should 
try to correct the evils; but it is still the best 
Government in the world and it must be 
preserved. 

Other traits of Americanism must also be 
preserved, among which are stability, the 
pride of ownership of property which gives 
stability, the ideal that all men are created 
equal, that the pursuit of happiness is the 
right of all people, and a feeling of respon- 
sibility for self and for others of our own 
community. When these are gone America 
is gone. Carson-Newman has the obligation 
to help perpetuate these, to show that the 
capitalistic form of government, which fos- 
ters ownership, that gives stability as no 
other form of government or system of eco- 
nomics, is preserved and strengthened. She 
has the obligation to see that what we pro- 
fess through our Declaration of Independ- 
ence, through our Constitution, and in the 
Lord’s Prayer becomes a reality. Carson- 
Newman and schools like her have the obli- 
gation to give the world leadership with 
ideals that will bring peace, ideals that will 
bring about economic and social justice, that 
will bring about a consciousness that all 
people, no matter how poor or of what race, 
color, or creed are creatures of the same 
Almighty God that we worship. 

We face the future realizing the great re- 
sponsibilities that are ours. We face the 
future with a sense of humility, yet with 
pride,.that we have been permitted to see 
this day and to receive the great commission 
to teach and train the youth of our land at 
such a time as this. 


Reestablish Domestic Government 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


F 


HON. FRED L. CRAWFORD 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 11, 1951 


Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Speaker, in my 
home town, the city of Saginaw, Mich., 
with a population of about 100,000 peo- 
ple and with the city surrounded by a 
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great agricultural district and inside the 
city great industrial activity, we have an 
outstanding daily newspaper which is the 
only one published in that community. 

Recently the editor of the paper ad- 
dressed a letter to the new junior Sena- 
tor from Michigan and published the 
letter in the form of an editorial. 

The letter is so appropriate to the 
needs of the United States at this par- 
ticular moment and what is said in the 
letter is of such general interest to the 
Members of Congress, that under unan- 
imous consent to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I make this editorial a part 
thereof: 


LETTER TO SENATOR Moopy—Domestic Gov- 
ERNMENT SHOULD BE RESTORED TO PEOPLE 
OF AMERICA 


Senator BLAIR MOODY, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: You have asked for suggestions 
which might enable you to render maximum 
service to the Nation and to your Michigan 
constituents as you begin your tenure under 
appointment as a Senator, 

We believe the overriding long-range need 
of the American people is a restoration of 
domestic government to the people, 

This is an issue which your fellow politi- 
cians of Washington will want to avoid. It 
is unpopular with them. But it is the key to 
a solution of much of the scandal that has 
drawn the Nation's eyes to Washington. 

Far too many local affairs, far too many 
activities of every private citizen, are being 
regulated by the long reach of Capital 
bureaucrats. Through grants-in-aid and 
myriad other forms of so-called Federal 
financial assistance, the authority of local 
and State governments is being subordinated 
to that of an all-powerful Federal Govern- 
ment, 

We concede that the 48 States cannot 
separately deal effectively with lands across 
the seas, nor even guarantee their own 
security against military aggression. No 
one in his right mind wants to break down 
the United States as a powerful member of 
the family of nations. 

But we believe it is equally true that this 
Nation’s strength in world affairs will flour- 
ish and grow in proportion to the voice that 
is given each one of the 48 United States to 
govern its purely domestic affairs. 

Through a series of Supreme Court deci- 
sions, Michigan has learned that it had better 
not pass any laws in fields which Congress 
already has preempted. Only last year the 
Supreme Court ruled that the strike section 
of Michigan’s Bonine-Tripp labor law was 
invalid because it invaded a field of Federal 
legislation. 

The tendency, because of the precedents 
set by Washington, has been for State legis- 
latures, too, to centralize governmental 
functions at points beyond the normal sight 
and control of the voters. The people's 
rights and authority are gradually being nar- 
rowed. 

The result is clear for all to see. Congress, 
with its unlimited taxing authority, votes 
colossal appropriations for purposes which 
he people themselves, if asked to pay for 
them directly out of their own pockets, would 
never approve. 

Right now a meritorious flood control 
project directly benefiting 21 Michigan coun- 
ties is being promoted with the hope that a 
large proportion of its estimated $15,000,000 
to $18,000,000 cost will be paid out of “Fed- 
eral funds.” Much of its backers’ enthu- 
siasm falls off when it is suggested—as this 
newspaper has done—that the full cost be 
borne directly by the 21 counties. 

Prudence in public expenditures can never 
be expected so long as a national grab-bag 
is available. 
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Agents of almost all branches of the Fed- 
eral Government work alongside each other 
in every sizable community in the country. 
A big part of the Federal budget is devoted 
merely to paying the salaries of this civil 
service army. But these millions of Federal 
agents are not doing anything that could 
not be done at less cost, and at least as well, 
by local government. 

To excuse this mushrooming of Federal 
spending, Washington points to a provision 
contained in article I, section 8 of the na- 
tional Constitution, which states: 

“The Congress shall have power 
to regulate commerce with foreign nations, 
and among the several States, and with the 
Indian tribes.” 

Constitutional authorities say this famous 
interstate commerce clause is second in im- 
portance to no other clause of the Constitu- 
tion. It put an end to the taxes, duties, and 
other burdens which the early States had 
imposed, under the Articles of Confedera- 
tion, upon one another’s trade and activities. 

But the Constitution’s framers clearly in- 
tended the clause to serve only as a prohibi- 
tion against erection by the States of bar- 
riers to the free flow of commerce across 
State lines. They never intended that it 
should authorize the Washington Govern- 
ment to assume control of affairs inside State 
borders. 

Thomas Jefferson in 1823 wrote: “I be- 
lieve the States can best govern over home 
concerns and the General Government over 
foreign ones. I wish, therefore, to see main- 
tained that wholesome distribution of pow- 
ers established by the Constitution for the 
limitation of both, and never to see all offices 
transferred to Washington.” 

This newspaper believes most American 
people are still in agreement with Thomas 
Jefferson’s views. 

But CRAWFORD, of Michigan's 
Eighth District, recently reported that the 
Supreme Court's Justice Jackson had said 
in connection with the interstate-commerce 
clause: 

“Congress can prohibit or annihilate all 
commerce between the several States. 

“Where the Constitution says ‘regulate,’” 
Mr. Crawrorp added, “Justice Jackson says 
‘prohibit’ or ‘annihilate.’ Justice Jackson 
goes further and says, ‘all interstate.’ He 
doesn’t stop there. He then says, ‘all ac- 
tivity.” Perhaps if Congress said to you, 
*You have to stop talking because your talk- 
ing interferes with interstate commerce,’ you 
might have to stop talking.” 

The Supreme Court has held that the 
power of Congress, acting within the scope 
of its commerce power, is absolute. 

Court decisions have continually widened 
the definition of the scope of this commerce 
power so that now no private citizen, no 
private business down to the tiniest cross- 
roads grocery, can be certain he or it is not 
affected. 

This newspaper believes a clarification of 
the powers of the Federal Government is des- 
perately needed to turn back the tide of 
centralization and restore to local govern- 
ment its proper authority and responsibility. 

To accomplish this, there obviously will 
have to be an amendment of the Constitu- 
tion’s commerce clause to spell out the fram- 
ers’ original intent and shear the Federal 
Government of the unwarranted domestic 
authority it has assumed. 

Such a purpose, we believe, would be a 
worthy one for any Senator or Representa- 
tive to undertake. 


Mr. Speaker, with respect to the hear- 
ings which are being conducted in con- 
nection with the removing of General 
MacArthur from his commands, 
same newspaper, the Saginaw News, 


makes the following comment, which 
in my opinion is very appropriate to 
the hour: 


The investigation has been helpful in 
bringing to light our mistakes. It can also 
be helpful in guiding us for the future. It 
can help us determine whether that guid- 
ance should be left in the same hands or 
whether some changes are needed. 

Mr. Acheson’s failure to recognize the 
Chinese Communists for what they really 
are—aggressive stooges of Russia rather than 
“agrarian reformer”; his writing off the 
strategic importance of Korea and Formosa 
in our far-eastern defense; his indecision, 
up to the time the Red Chinese attacked 
our forces in Korea, over admission of Red 
China into the United Nations; all these 
policy lines of the Secretary of State have 
undermined the Nation’s confidence in him, 


Universal Military Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD L. SITTLER, JR. 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 7, 1951 


Mr. SITTLEK. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I include in the 
Appendix of the Recor a letter from 
one of my constituents whose conception 
of the means of fighting communism is 
rather refreshing in these days of fear 
and uncertainty: 


FAYETTE County Law LIBRARY, 
Uniontown, Pa., May 8, 1951. 
Hon, EDwWanD L. STrTTLER, Jr., 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN; I was pleased to re- 
ceive your letter of April 20. I believe that 
the House bill provides for a stand-by UMT, 
and since I am opposed to this as but a way 
station on the route to militarism, I shall 
continue my supplications so long as the 
question remains open or even adverse to 
what I consider to be so right. 

I have seen recent articles in the papers 
that the 2l-year class has not yet been 
touched, and yet the military finds it neces- 
sary to come crying for 17-year-olds. The 
gravest danger to our way of life is not from 
Communists, but from a sickly and fearful 
Americanism that would so truss us up that 
when the inevitable reaction comes to these 
years of distraught and dislocated living we 
will be powerless to exercise the creative and 
revolutionary forces that have always lifted 
us over the sloughs of despond. We forget 
that young men are eager, impatient, ideal- 
istic, and over all, creative. The more value 
he has as a citizen the more marked are these 
qualities. That is, in the competitive pres- 
sures of a democratic society these are the 
highest attributes of citizenship. These 
qualities are antagonistic to regimented life, 
And yet it is proposed to subject every man 
to a regimented caste system during these 
most impatient years. We will have an 
armed Nation, but one less strong. 

Philip Hill, at the last meeting of Kiwanis, 
in a discussion of qur Americanism Day 
parade, remarked that such parades and 
pledges to the flag do not create love of 
country. As long as opportunity is open to 
our young men this country need fear noth- 
ing. Let's extend the penetration of the 
average man in science and art and philos- 
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ophy, in mechanics and in agriculture; raise 
the horizons, not lower them; increase love of 
country not fear or hatred. Armed security 
is the most shallow and deceptive security. 
Sincerely yours, 
W. WARMAN, 
Librarian. 


The Puerto Rican Manifesto—The Answer 
to Eastern and Western Collectivism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK T. BOW 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 12, 1951 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, under the 


leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 


orD, I include the following address by 
Mr. Gustave Simons of Simons, Schur & 
Strauss, delivered at the luncheon dis- 
cussion meeting arranged by the Na- 
tional Management Council, Hotel 
Pierre, May 17, 1951: 


In 1848 a poverty-stricken German living 
in the slums of London issued a statement 
of more significance than anything since the 
Sermon on the Mount. This was the Com- 
munist manifesto of 1848. Its primary 
author was Karl Marx. In a hundred years 
its evil genius spread with a speed more 
rapid than that of Christianity, Islam, or 
any other faith, good or evil, since time 


an. 

Western Democratic capitalism has been 
fighting. a defensive rear-guard action. A 
positive program has been lacking. 

Marx has won by default. The United 
States has unwittingly conformed more ex- 
actly to the Communist manifesto than even 
Russia. Russian aggression has forced 
American taxes to that saturation point 
where a ruinous inflation is all but inevi- 
table. It was Marx himself who held that 
land and income taxes were the two pri- 
mary means of achieving communism. We 
in the United States are faithfully, albeit 
unwillingly, following his directive. Thus, 
collectivism reigns in East and West alike. 

The only escape from a ruinous tax- 
induced inflation is more production. But 
this increased production must be upon an 
individual, not a collectivist, basis, or we 
shall find the cure as bad as the disease. 

In only one place upon the face of the 
entire globe is this cure being scientifically 
and intelligently attempted. This place is 
the tiny Caribbean island of Puerto Rico, 
which courageously challenges the collec- 
tivist colossus of the West, America, and 
the collectivist colossus of the East, Russia, 

The Communist manifesto was isued in 
1848. Exactly a century later, on May 13, 
1948, Puerto Rico adopted its democratic 
manifesto of 1948 in the form of its indus- 
trial incentive act of that date. Let us 
examine how it contrasts with other systems. 

The survival of any system depends upon 
the constant addition of new and more 
effective units of industrial production. 
Without effectively increasing production a 
nation at war is certainly doomed. With- 
out increasing production a nation at peace 
is equally doomed by inflation and inade- 
quate standards of living. We know that 
new productive units exist in the violent 
collectivism of Russia or the peaceful col- 
lectivism of England only by grace of a 
national bureaucracy. These methods may, 
in fact, be the most effective, If they are, 
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these systems will surely triumph. In the 
United States we are theoretically committed 
to the opposite ideal of increased produc- 
tivity through individual freedom, but, al- 
though thousands of cur men die upon 
Korean fields to defend our theories we deny 
them life at home. Since June 30, 1950, a 
new industrial unit is subjected to a confisca- 
tory excess-profits tax. Our law gives it relief 
only if (1) it possesses substantial assets, and 
(2) it is no more efficient than its industry. 

(A new company is given a tax credit based 
upon its invested assets but only to the 
extent that its earnings upon those assets, 
i. e. its efficiency, is not greater than those 
experienced by its industry. Thus a premium 
is placed upon established wealth and a 
static earning power. This is exactly opposite 
to the theories that made possible Ameri- 
ca’s unparalleled economic growth.) 

On the other hand Puerto Rico has pro- 
ceeded in exactly the opposite direction, in 
the only direction contradictory to collec- 
tivism and more truly American than we our- 
selves can honestly claim to be. 

The act of May 1948 commences thus: 


“STATEMENT OF MOTIVES 


“The Legislature of Puerto Rico, by the 
present statement of motives and by the 
instrumentality of this act, declares: 

“That, considering the limitations in ter- 
ritory, in agricultural wealth, and in other 
natural resources of Puerto Rico, it is an 
unavoidable duty of our Government to pro- 
mote the industrial development of the 
country in order to raise the standard of 
living of the people of Puerto Rico and to 
give a sound foundation to its economy. 

“That in order to insure the most effec- 
tive development of the necessary industrial- 
ization, so as to lay a solid foundation for 
Puerto Rican economy, it is necessary to give 
to all new industries as well as to some of 
the industries already established and which 
have a potentiality for expansion because 
they have not yet reached their full de- 
velopment, the greatest possible encourage- 
ment by granting them tax exemption sub- 
ject to the fulfillment of certain conditions, 

“For the most efficient employment of our 
human resources, the most fruitful utiliza- 
tion of our limited natural resources, the 
assurance of ample employment opportuni- 
ties for our labor masses, the remedying of 
the unemployment arising from the inabil- 
ity of our agriculture to absorb all the avail- 
able hands, it is necessary that the Gov- 
ernment of Puerto Rico shall prepare to wage 
the battle of production, by providing in- 
dividuals and entities with the encourage- 
ment and facilities that will render com- 
mercially attractive the establishment of 
new industries in Puerto Rico, as well as the 
development of those industries already in 
operation which are capable of expansion, 

“In order that the encouragement tendered 
by this act in the form of tax exemption for 
the promotion of the industrial development 
of Puerto Rico may be an incentive, having 
a real and unmistakably sure basis, the Leg- 
islature of Puerto Rico hereby declares that 
it considers all tax exemptions granted under 
the provisions of this act as being in the 
nature of a contract or agreement between 
the Government of Puerto Rico and the 
industry receiving the benefit of the exemp- 
tion, and that it proposes not to adopt any 
legislation which may impair or limit such 
exemption or which may defeat the purposes 
of this act.” 

HOW THE LAW WORKS 


Any person from any part of the world is 
entitled to start a new exempt industry. 

Exempt industries fall into two categories, 
specific and general. 

Specific tax exemption is granted for 
42 specified industries, including assembly 
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plants, leather or imitation-leather goods, 
motor vehicles, candies, canned products, 
ceramics, cheese, tobacco products, motion 
picture, cosmetics, textiles and textile prod- 
ucts, many food products, rugs, footwear, 
furniture, diamond polishing, glassware, 
gloves, matches, paper products, soaps, tin 
containers, toys, paints, women’s apparel, 
and many others. 

In addition, any unspecified industry may 
be granted exemption by the executive 
council if it begins production on a com- 
mercial scale of a new product not produced 
and without production facilities at January 
2, 1947. 

An exempt industry is given a 100-percent 
exemption from property taxes, income taxes, 
license fees, and other municipal taxes until 
June 30, 1959, 75 percent exemption for an 
additional year, 50 percent exemption for 
another year, and 25 percent exemption until 
June 30, 1962. 

(The present tax rate on corporations or 
partnerships, not exempt from tax, ranges 
from about 20 to 40 percent.) 

Distributions of dividends or profits are 
also exempt to residents of Puerto Rico or 
to nonresidents who are not required to pay 
any taxes outside of Puerto Rico on income 
derived in Puerto Rico. 

Although Puerto Rico is an unincorporated 
territory of the United States, under sec- 
tion 251 of the United States Internal Reve- 
nue Code, the income of a corporation or- 
ganized under the Puerto Rican Exemption 
Law is not subject to United States income 
tax. 


Furthermore, goods manufactured in 
Puerto Rico may be shipped into the United 
States by an exempt corporation without 
being subject either to duty or other Ameri- 
can taxes. 

Thus, it is possible for Americans in the 
container business, for example, to organize 
an exempt Puerto Rican corporation to 
manufacture in the islands, distribute 


~ throughout Latin and American markets and 


have the profits remain wholly exempt from 
the United States corporate income or ex- 
cess-profits tax. 

When the Puerto Rican corporation dis- 
tributes dividends these dividends are ex- 
empt from tax if the stockholder resides 
on the island. If the stockholder is an in- 
dividual or corporation resident in the 
United States the dividends would be subject 
to dividend tax on distribution except that 
it is possible to take out the accumulated 
earnings as capital gains or to have a tax- 
free distribution of earnings in certain ap- 
propriate cases. 

Land and buildings situated in Puerto 
Rico are exempt from the United States 
estate tax even though owned by an Ameri- 
can citizen. Thus the individual ownership 
oi fixed assets in conjunction with the 
operation of an exempt corporation has great 
individual attraction to Americans in the 
high estate brackets. 


THE PUERTO RICAN INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 
COMPANY 


The government of Puerto Rico has done 
more than give negative assistance to new 
industry through tax exemption, The gov- 
ernment-supported Puerto Rican Industrial 
Development Co. gives all kinds of direct sup- 
port to new industry. It makes available in- 
dustrial engineering surveys which assist in 
the selection of proper sites and advises on 
types of construction. It furnishes reliable 
data upon industrial conditions and as to the 
suitability of Puerto Rican labor for special 
types of industrial work. Wage rates on the 
island are very favorable and the Puerto 
Rican Industrial Development Co. will assist 
the prospective manufacturer in translating 
wage rates into a specific cost of labor anal- 
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ysis. Furthermore, the company will assist 
in the financing of appropriate plants. The 
development company has a branch in New 
York City. 


AMERICAN COMPANIES IN PUERTO RICO 


The 3 years that have passed since May 
1948 have witnessed a large flow of capi- 
tal to Puerto Rico under the exemption act 
and corresponding increase in productivity 
and employment. Among large corporations 
which have much capital invested in Puerto 
Rico are: The Schenley International Corp., 
The Tele-Tone International Corp., Textron, 
Inc., Hilton Hotels International, Inc., St. 
Regis Paper Co., Eastern Sugar Association, 
Aquirre Corp. of New York (sugar), South 
Puerto Rico Sugar Corp., Seagram Distillers 
Corp., Whitehead & Co., Inc., General Fuse 
Co., Ford, Brown Co., Inc., Sportswear, Inc., 
Charms Candy Co., Voisey Bristal Shoe Co., 
and Joyce of California (shoes). 

Tax and industrial conditions in the Island 
are attractive to any company whose market. 
is not strictly limited to its immediate loca- 
tion. They are particularly attractive to 
companies or individuals who fortuitously 
find themselves in a bad tax position (one 
of the evils of the United States tax system 
is that so many tax rates are a matter of 
sheer accident), or to companies with large 
labor costs. 

The Puerto Ricans themselves are splendid 
people. They are highly intelligent, a large 
proportion are well educated, they are ener- 
getic, genial, courteous, and reliable. As an 
American professional man I have found it 
a very real pleasure to deal with them. 

The tax-exemption provisions have the 
force of a compact which may not be con- 
stitutionally rescinded. Puerto Rico is 
under the protection of the United States 
Constitution. 

America is entitled to limited congratula- 
tions upon its collateral part in this great 
experiment in democratic economy. At least 
its tax laws have not interfered with this 
development although Puerto Rico is a very 
real part of the American economy. Fur- 
thermore, the protection of the American 
flag has been an essential element of the 
success of this program. But America would 
do well to follow the example of Puerto 
Rico to a greater extent. To a very limited 
extent America has made a start toward 
such tax incentives. Provisions for the 
amortization of defense facilities, tax ex- 
empt profit-sharing trusts, partially tax ex- 
empt personal-service corporations and the 
like are some of the limited number of 
American experiments in incentive taxation. 
But these have not gone far enough. A 
Development Corporation Exemption Act 
in the United States is clearly indicated and 
a constant study of the results of the Puerto 
Rican project is essential to our national 
survival. 

In this island in the Caribbean we are 
more apt to discover and to demonstrate a 
better road to increase productivity and a 
better way of life than are offered by the 
tax collectivism of the United States, the 
Socialist collectivism of England or the Com- 
munist collectivism of Russia. If the high 
taxes and inflation of China killed democ- 
racy there and opened the gate to commu- 
nism, then scientific incentive taxation and 
increasing productivity in Puerto Rico fur- 
nishes us with a long-sought formula for 
an effective democratic economy. In the op- 
portunities for new enterprise furnished in 
Puerto Rico the dictates of intelligent self- 
interest combine for once with patriotism 
in stimulating a thorough study of the op- 
portunities offered by Puerto Rico, our 
leading laboratory for productive democracy, 

Meanwhile, Puerto Rico itself marches on, 
secure in the knowledge of the increasing 
success of its Democratic manifesto of 1948. 
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Shortage of Confidence of the Public 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. FRED L. CRAWFORD 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 11, 1951 


Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Speaker, there 
are many developments occurring in 
this country which are more or less sub- 
stantial proof that our people are not at 
all in harmony with the President’s in- 
ternational and war programs. 

To the extent this is true, the plans of 
the Federal Treasury with respect to 
disposing of bonds for the purpose of re- 
funding maturing bonds and those 
which are called for payment by the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, we shall witness 
more or less difficulty, if not trouble. In 
the first place, it is no simple matter to 
manage a $255,000,000,000 debt. In the 
second place, to finance an additional 
ten- to thirteen-billion-dollar deficit, as 
forecast by the Treasury Department 
and the Joint Committee on Taxation 
for the period beginning next July 1 and 
ending June 30, 1952, even if the Treas- 
ury has the full support of the people, all 
adds to the difficulty. 

But when the public generally, due to 
the inflationary forces now running, is 
reluctant to purchase the bonds and 
when there is so little confidence in the 
whole program which is to be paid for by 
the financing, the Secretary of the 
Treasury is really up against a tough 
proposition. 

The ratio of savings bonds being 
cashed to the new bonds which are be- 
ing sold by the Treasury, is an indica- 
tion of the direction in which the finan- 
cial wind blows. 

One of the newspapers in my district 
has published a statement which, on its 
face, certainly appears to be authentic 
and this is submitted for the Recor to 
further indicate how some of the peo- 
ple feel about the war program. The 
statement of Mrs. Walter H. Jensen, of 
Sioux City, Iowa, as it appeared in the 
paper follows: 

A telegram that ran up into money and 
also must have heated up the wires was sent 
by Mrs. Walter H. Jensen, a Danish mother 
of Sioux City, Iowa, to President Truman 
on the dismissal of General MacArthur. It 
reads: 

“DEAR MR. PRESIDENT: Since you believe 
in firing those who do not see eye to eye 
with you in the way to settle the Korea 
situation, please fire my son, Marine Pfc W. 
I, Jensen. He is one of your so-called marine 
policemen. He doesn’t see any sense of 
going to Korea, maybe to die, if the source 
of supply for the Commies is left intact. Out 

Bere in these parts we don’t kill rattlesnakes 
by stepping on their tails. Maybe you think 
my loss and grief will be less if he dies in your 
contained war than if he dies fighting an 
all-out war on the Commies. 

“Please recall Walter at once, as he doesn't 
believe in your and Dean Acheson’s method 
of fighting. Incidentally, my son was a ma- 
rine reservist in his second year of prelaw 
college when you ealled him up in October, 
with no delay for him to finish the semester, 
no tests to gain deferment. He just went in 
when he was called. 

“If my only child dies, don't try to ease 
your conscience and send me any medals. 
Since you are an old Artillery officer you know 


what you can do with them. Get Dean Ache- 
son to help you. 

“I send this with full knowledge that you 
are Commander in Chief-but also a vindictive 
man. But go ahead and dish it out. My son 
is a marine and can take anything a former 
Army Artillery officer can dish out. I just 
read a magazine article about what a good 
hater you are. I am a good hater, too. 

“I wouldn’t vote for you again for an $8,000 
pastel blue mink coat. 

“Yours, until next election. 

P. S—Margaret sings here Saturday night, 
April 21. I thought sacrifice like charity be- 
gins at home. Why isn’t she in Korea sing- 
ing for the GI’s? 

“If they don’t like her long-haired singing 
she can carry bedpans. That doesn't require 
any special training. Neither does it bring in 
$1,500 per bedpan. 

“Don’t write me any nasty letters as I 
get riled up about my only kid, too, as well 
as all the other poor guys in Korea.” 


Cost of Living 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. REID F. MURRAY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 12, 1951 


Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, we hear so many times each day 
about the high cost of living. The facts 
of the case are that we do not allow farm 
products to be marketed in keeping with 
common sense. The city of Washington 
of course, is the only city over which we 


as a Congress, have anything to say about . 


its rules and regulations. 

On January 22, 1951, I introduced 
H. R. 1896 authorizing the shipment of 
grade A milk into the District of Colum- 
bia. 

All the Congress has to do is pass this 
bill and give the dairy companies in 
Washington an opportunity to merchan- 
dise dairy products. 

A real monopoly has been erected 
around the Washington milk shed and 
grade A milk has been denied a market 
in Washington under artificial trade bar- 
riers. Grade A milk should be allowed 
to be shipped intercity the same as any 
other grade A products and the adminis- 
tration is clamoring for controls at the 
same time they do not allow products to 
be sold on the basis of scientific facts. 

Wisconsin produces over 10 percent of 
the milk of the Nation and is adapted to 
the production of this product. The 
milk from this State is shipped to other 
sections when they get short of milk and 
is used in Army camps. It is found good 
enough for everyone except the city of 
Washington where they have even set 
up a monopoly for the few producers 
around this section. At the present time 
milk in many States is selling for $3.50 
a hundred or 7 cents a quart to the pro- 
ducer and at the same time the people 
of Washington will not even let the dairy 
plants here in the city provide themselves 
with sources of a supply of milk that 
can be sold for 10 to 20 percent less than 
the present price. 

We hear much about rolling back 
prices but the first thing to do is to let 
farm products have a fair chance to be 
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marketed. There is not much use of 
carping and harping about the cost of 
milk when grade A milk is not even al- 
lowed to be sold. 

Since I have been a Member of Con- 
gress, I have seen milk sold for $1 per 
hundred in the Midwest and at the same 
time milk was bringing $3.23 per hun- 
dred in the Washington milk shed and 
still the people complain about the cost 
of dairy products. 

Defatted milk is selling at 15 cents a 
quart in Washington at this time and 
the producers are only getting from 2 
to 3 cents a quart for this kind of milk. 
If the dairy plants in the city of Wash- 
ington were given the same considera- 
tion that is extended to the dispensers 
of soft drinks, millions of quarts of milk 
could be sold at a very reasonable price. 


Address of Stanley Paul Bohrer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. PERCY PRIEST 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 12, 1951 


Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orD, I include the following address 
given by Stanley Paul Bohrer, 1801 
South Portal Drive NW., Washington 12, 
D. C., valedictorian of the Capitol Page 
School, senior class of 1951, at the com- 
mencement exercises held in-the Ways 
and Means Committee room at 8 p. m. on 
June 11, 1951: 


Mr. Trueworthy, distinguished guests, 
teachers, parents, and friends, after just re- 
ceiving our diplomas and listening to the 
inspiring speech of Mr. Dorn there is little 
left for me to say, but I would like to say 
a few words in concluding this ceremony 
tonight concerning our rich past and the 
unknown future that lies ahead. Not neces- 
sarily rich in material things or in book 
learning, but rich in experience—the teacher 
of life. 

Though book learning is important, in 
and of itself it is only incidental to a well- 
rounded education. While it contributes to 
our understanding and comprehension, we 
must realize a man is not educated for his 
work, but by his work. 

Just as a rope becomes stronger as more 
strands are added, so our education becomes 
more complete with each new bit of knowl- 
edge we acquire, and with each new expe- 
rience. And just as the number of strands 
in a rope is infinite, our education will 
never be complete but each bit of learning 
will add new strands to strengthen our rope 
of knowledge as long as we maintain the 
desire to learn. Our high-school work has 
well served its purpose if it has laid the 
foundation upon which future learning and 
experience may rest. 

And as citizens of this free and democratic 
Nation we have been given the wonderful 
opportunity to encounter these experiences 
as we realize the untold advantages of a 
democracy. We are not bound by any castes 
or class but the challenge is put to each 
of us and we are all given an opportunity 
to meet it squarely and to achieve as much 
as we desire to work for. 

Furthermore, as pages in the House, Sen- 
ate, and Supreme Court, we have been given 
additional privileges with countless advan- 
tages. Working in the governing bodies of 
this great country has given us the oppor- 
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tunity to observe and study the actual ma- 
chinery that turns the wheels of this truly 
free democracy. 

Our experiences on Capitol Hill will not 
quickly be forgotten as we might have for- 
gotten many of the lines we memorized in 
school, but they will live on with us through- 
out our lifetime. How can we forget the 
thrill of a joint session, the tenseness of a 
close vote, or the excitement during a heated 
debate. These and numerous individual ex- 
periences have enriched us, and given us 
an insight into something we could not 
acquire from books. 

Yes, our past has been rich in associations 
and personal friendships with Members of 
Congress, our coworkers on the Hill, and our 
teachers in school. Their integrity and 
conscientious devotion to duty has been a 
challenge to all of us. We have been greatly 
influenced by these associations and they 
have left none but the best impressions on 
our minds as we move on to new experiences, 
These close contacts have prepared us for 
tomorrow as well as any high-school gradu- 
ate could possibly hope to be prepared. And 
so in behalf of this 1951 class I want to 
extend our most genuine thanks to those 
who have aided us and guided us as pages, 
and to our beloved parents who have dili- 
gently watched over us and steered us. 
They are the ones who deserve the credit. 

But in spite of all our rich past, we have 
only scratched the surface, we have only 
cleared a few pebbles from the rocky path 
ahead, we have only planted the seed, and 
now must wait patiently for it to grow. 

Yes, our past has been a happy one but 
the unknown future ahead of us is what we 
are thinking about now. As we receive our 
diplomas tonight, we must realize that they 
signify only the beginning and not the end 
of our education. Though on first thought 
it seems strange that the day upon which 
we complete our high-school work and end 
many of our present associations should be 
connected with commencement or begin- 
ning, it is rightly so, for just as the end of 
one day is the beginning of another, so the 
end of our high-school days marks the com- 
mencement or beginning of a new chapter 
in our lives. 

That new chapter to some of us will un- 
fold higher educational pursuits and to 
others the actual beginning of a working 
career and an honorable livelihood. Let us 
put to use in the future the lessons we have 
learned in the past. We have learned the 
value of ingenuity, that of achievement, and 
countless others, but most of all the value 
of hard work. If we are to succeed in life, 
it is to be by steady, patient, and unfaulter- 
ing work. We must realize success is not 
just handed to us but it is a reward for con- 
tinuous effort along with numerous failures; 
yes, numerous failures. It is often said that 
we learn more through our errors than 
through our achievements, and the sooner 
we realize that life is composed of both, the 
sı ner will we profit from the results of both. 

We seniors should remember the world 
Owes no man success. All it owes him is a 
fair chance to achieve success. 

Now, as this commencement draws to a 
close and as we end another chapter in our 
lives, I wish to leave you with a single 
thought for the future. One simple thought 
I hope will stay with you forever, and will 
help each of you, as well as myself, solve 
the practical problems of life as they arise. 

That thought is the futility of short cuts 
to success or prosperity; the folly of trying 
to get something for nothing; the wisdom 
of paying full price for all the goods and 
gains and glory of life. 

With this in mind let us step bravely out 
of the happy past climaxed by our gradua- 
tion here tonight, and enter the unknown 
future with a full recognition of all that is 
expected of us. But with just as full a 
recognition of our ability to fulfill every ex- 


8 and confidence to meet every chal- 
cage. 

We have received the bounty of this won- 
derful world. And to the world that gives 
us ! e we owe love and service. Freely have 
we received, freely let us give. 

Thank you. 


Get the Record Straight 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. REID F. MURRAY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 12, 1951 


Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, on April 12, 1951, I wrote the 
following letter to President Truman. 
As yet I have not had a reply, unless the 
feeble effort on the part of the State 
Department, to whom the President re- 
ferred my letter, can be taken as a 
reply: 

President Harry S, TRUMAN, 
The White House, 
Washington, D. C. 

My DEAR PRESIDENT: It is a well-known 
fact that since World War II, the United 
States has doled out billions of dollars to 
England, and during this same time the 
English have been sending considerable 
military goods to Communist countries, in- 
cluding Russia itself. 

Since it is a well-established fact that 
England at this time is carrying on normal 
commerce with China, including materials 
that are used in connection with war, do you 
not think that the time has come when 
something should be done about it? We are 
asked to send not only materials but men 
to Europe to keep the Communists from 
killing the English while they are sending 
war materials to Chinese Communists to kill 
Americans in Korea, 

Mr. President, I wish to assure you that 
this is not political hokum. The American 
people cannot be expected to tolerate this 
situation forever, and it is hoped that you 
will make every effort to correct it once and 
for all. 

Sincerely yours, 
Rem F. MURRAY, 
Member of Congress. 


The President, in his 2,500-word state- 
ment has criticized the Kem rider to the 
$365,000,000 supplemental appropriation 
bill, barring economic aid to any country 
supplying war-making materials to Rus- 
sia or her satellite nations. Judging 
from the President’s attitude toward the 
Kem rider, it would appear that he will 
not make too much effort to correct the 
situation, 


How United States Was To Quit in 


Korea 
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oF 
HON. CLIFF CLEVENGE 
OF OHIO . 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 12, 1951 
Mr. CLEVENGER. Mr. Speaker, un- 


der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following article 
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by David Lawrence, from the Washing- 
ton Evening Star of June 11, 1951: 


How Unirep States Was To QUIT IN KOREA— 
THE SENATE INVESTIGATION PICKED UP THE 
Facts PIECEMEAL AND THEY SHOW SOME- 
THING WRONG IN Tor COMMAND 


(By David Lawrence) 


The American people have not yet been 
told the true story in actual sequence con- 
cerning the proposed evacuation of Korea 
last January. 

The reason for this is that a key message 
without which everything that has been 
testified to in the last 5 weeks is not under- 
standable—has been withheld from the 
the Senate investigating committee. It is 
intimated by some Senators that this is at- 
tributal either to a carelessness in para- 
phrase or a deliberate attempt to conceal. 

The piecemeal and confusing method of 
presenting to the Senate committee the 
messages which passed between the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff and General MacArthur is 
really due partly to carelessness and partly 
to the failure of the Senators themselves to 
demand the proper sequence and to com- 
pare all the paraphrased messages with the 
originals. 

The significance of the omissions is that it 
turns out now that General MacArthur was 
virtually ordered in January by the Joint 
Chiefs to abandon Korea and he was re- 
minded pointedly that the defense of Japan 
was still a “primary mission.” Being unable 
to handle both the mission of resisting 
in Korea and defending Japan with the 
small force he had, General MacArthur called 
for reinforcements. He pointed out that 
the Chinese Nationalists could be used, that 
our own Air Force and Navy were being only 
partially utilized. He asked for a decision 
at the highest level and got it—President 
Truman who had approved all the previous 
messages, wrote a special message which, 
while not giving the general a directive, did 
encourage him to make the decision in favor 
of staying in Korea. But what’s more im- 
portant—and this isn’t shown by the mes- 
sages—General MacArthur was given reine 
forcements from the United States even 
though the Joint Chiefs had previously de- 
clined to send him any. Four extra divisions, 
moreover, were sent to Japan and this re- 
lieved the strain on the mission to protect 
Japan. 

The story of what happened as taken in 
chronological order from the messages may 
be summed up about as follows: 

December 29, 1950: On this day a key mes- 
sage was sent to General MacArthur by the 
Joint Chiefs. It was improperly paraphrased 
early in the hearings and most of the vital 
point omitted. It has finally been put into 
the record but even now important informa- 
tion has been omitted, though it has nothing 
to do with security. 

General MacArthur was advised in this 
message that his basic directive which had 
been to furnish “assistance to the Republic 
of Korea and repel attack and restore to the 
area security and peace” was modified. It 
was emphasized that his “primary mission” 
was also the defense of Japan and that the 
Eighth Army was needed for the protection 
of Japan, that it was not practicable to 
obtain at this time additional forces from 
the other United Nations and that the Joint 
Chiefs didn't “believe commitments of addi- 
tional ground forces of the United States 
should be made.” 

This message was the subject of con- 
ference in Washington over a period of 3 
days before it was sent and President Tru- 
man, Assistant Secretary of State Rusk, 
Secretary Marshall and General Bradley all 
approved it. 

December 30, 1950: General MacArthur 
sent a long message to the Joint Chiefs point- 
ing out that United States Air Force and 
Navy potential were not being fully used, 
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that a naval blockade could be authorized, 
and that he be permitted to bomb enemy con- 
centrations in Manchuria as well as Chinese 
industrial targets but that if no reinforce- 
ments of any kind were coming he agreed 
with the tactical estimate that it would be 
better to evacuate. He pointed out, how- 
ever, that a “forced evacuation” without re- 
taliatory action against Red China would 
have a most adverse effect on the peoples of 
Asia and particularly Japan and in the end 
it would call for greater reinforcements of 
troops than we had then in the Far East. 

January 9, 1951: The Joint Chiefs sent a 
directive to General MacArthur telling him 
that his various proposals were not prac- 
ticable and that a naval blockade by the 
United Nations was not likely to be approved 
because of British trade with Communist 
China through Hong Kong and that the 
effort to impose an economic blockade was 
being intensified. It told him flatly that 
“strengthening of our effort in Korea does 
not appear justified.” 

January 10, 1951: General MacArthur sent 
a message to the Joint Chiefs stating that 
the instructions given him about using his 
troops in Korea for the primary mission in 
Japan needed clarification. He asked the 
Joint-blank question whether he was to 
stay in Korea indefinitely, stay for a limited 
period, or evacuate at once. He said that, 
if policy considerations required, his force 
could hold out for any length of time up 
to its complete destruction. He asked for 
a decision at the highest level as he felt that 
it was a matter which should not be left 
to the discretion of the theater commander. 

January 12, 1951: The Joint Chiefs re- 
sponded with a military directive saying 
“we are forced to the conclusion, based upon 
all the factors known to us, including par- 
ticularly those presented by you in your 
recent message, that it is infeasible under 
existing conditions, including sustained 
major effort by Communist China, to hold 
the position in Korea for a protracted period” 
because it was not desired “to fight a major 
war in Korea.” It was further pointed out 
to General MacArthur that it was important 
to United Nations prestige “that Korea not 
be evacuated unless forced by military con- 
siderations.” This could have meant that 
General MacArthur had to sacrifice the 
Eighth Army and that he could not make a 
voluntary withdrawal even if conditions re- 
quired it. 


January 13, 1951: President Truman sent 


a personal message directly to General Mac- 
Arthur emphasizing policy factors and stat- 
ing that the message “was not a directive.” 
The President passed the buci: on the ques- 
tion of evacuation but put such emphasis 
on the importance of “successful resistance” 
in Korea that it impressed General MacAr- 
thur that this was what he really wanted 
despite the confusing message of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff on the preceding day. In the 
message Mr. Truman spoke of various ad- 
vantages of successful resistance including 
the necessity of gaining “time to give direct 
assistance to the organization of non-Com- 
munist resistance to Asia, both outside and 
inside China, 

January 13 to 16: General Collins and 
General Vandenberg of the Joint Chiefs were 
in Tokyo conferring with General Mac- 
Arthur. They had left Washington before 
the President's personal message of January 
13 was sent so they discussed it in a con- 
ference with General MacArthur and his 
senior officers. General Collins thought it 
meant to stay in Korea for only a limited 
period. General Vandenberg was inclined to 
accept General MacArthur's interpretation 
that it meant to stay and resist indefinitely. 
The issue turned on the matter of reinforce- 
ments. As a consequence of the visit of Gen- 
eral Collins, General MacArthur was subse- 
quently given a promise of enough troops to 


bring up his divisions to full strength—a very 
sizable number of reinforcements, Likewise 
four extra divisions were ordered to Japan 
and thus the strain of the protection of the 
defence of Japan with the Eighth Army was 
relieved. 

The final words of the January 13 personal 
message from Mr. Truman had said to Gen- 
eral MacArthur that “the entire Nation is 
grateful for your splendid leadership in the 
difficult struggle in Korea.” General Mac- 
Arthur telegraphed back “I'll do my best.” 
He flew to Korea to tell General Ridgway to 
take the word “evacuation” out of the Eighth 
Army's vocabulary. 

That’s the true story of what happened 
and any thought that General MacArthur 
just wanted to expand the war for war's sake 
is rebutted by the facts—he was denied re- 
inforcements and given an impossible direc- 
tive to fulfill. He got his reinforcements for 
both Korea and Japan and then fought on, 
The whole thing shows that there is some- 
thing vitally wrong at the top command in 
Washington. 


Military Versus Politics 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. RAY J. MADDEN 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 12, 1951 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, it is un- 
fortunate in our great democracy, under 
our two-party system, that power-seek- 
ing politicians are willing to malign and 
discredit our top military leaders in an 
effort to gain political advantage in a 
3 of the coming Presidential elec- 

on. 

H. B. Snyder, editor of the Gary Post- 
Tribune, Gary, Ind., in the following 
editorial reminds the people that our 
future security depends upon our mili- 
tary leaders: 


Our Tor MILITARY LEADERS 


America has a right to be deeply proud of 
the character and caliber of its top military 
men, Not only are they of high soldierly 
attainment, but they are firmly devoted to 
the belief that great military power is best 
used to prevent war—not to wage it. 

When General MacArthur returned home 
in April after long years on foreign soil, he 
was fittingly honored for his achievements. 
Yet it must not be forgotten he was only 
one member of the bright galaxy of generals 
and admirals who fashioned victory for 
America and its allies in World War II. 

If there was any supreme architect of vic- 
tory, it is the consensus of military analysts 
that it was General Marshall, the Army Chief 
of Staff and now Secretary of Defense. 

Marshall first gained stature in World War 
I as a great military organizer. He has 
always been that, and in World War II he 
put that talent to work to weld into shape 
the biggest and most effective fighting force 
the Nation ever fielded. He is a striking 
example of the selfless public servant, totally 
dedicated to the service of his country. 

General Bradley is another of the same 
stripe. The present head of the Joint Chiefs 
of staff, he was regarded as our ablest field 
commander in the European theater of 
World War II. He is a true professional, a 
soldier’s soldier, admired for his ability and 
as a humble human being. 

New words can’t add to the wartime ac- 
complishments of General Eisenhower, the 
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soldier-stateman who whipped into a fine 
fighting team the forces of diverse nations 
allied against the Nazis in Europe. Today, 
once more, Eisenhower is exercising his rare 
talents to fashion a European army capable 
of standing off a Russian assault. 

Run through the rest of the list: General 
Collins, Army Chief of Staff; General Van- 
denberg, Chief of the Air Force; and Admiral 
Sherman, Chief of Naval Operations. All 
have been proven in the field or on the seas. 
They are vibrant, alert, able officers. 

It’s said that when former French Premier 
Rene Pleven visited the United States this 
year to test French fears we were hell-bent 
for war, he found his greatest assurances of 
our peaceful intent in the character and 
purposes of these top-rank military men. 

In the give-and-take of aroused debate 
over where we should combat communism, 
and how we should do it, we should not lose 
sight of the proven worth of these leaders. 
They led us to conquest of Hitler, the great- 
est menace the world has ever known up to 
his time. Being human, they are not free 
from error. But they have not yet brought 
even minor misfortune upon us in any quar- 
ter of the earth. 

In the light of their record, their abilities, 
and their aims, we can and must trust these 
men to steer a wise course for us in this all- 
out struggle against communism. They 
have earned our confidence by performance, 


Address of the Hon. Peter Campbell 
Brown 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. T. VINCENT QUINN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 12, 1951 


Mr. QUINN. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I include in the 
Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
an address by the Honorable Peter 
Campbell Brown, member of the Sub- 
versive Activities Control Board, deliv- 
ered to the members of the graduating 
class of St. Bonaventure University at 
commencement exercises on June 3, 
1951, at which time the university con- 
ferred upon him the honorary degree of 
doctor of laws: 


Your Excellency Most Reverend Bishop 
McEntegart, Very Reverend Father Presi- 
dent, Very Reverend and Reverend Fathers, 
Reverend Brothers and members of the fac- 
ulty, graduates and friends, I deem it a 
distinct privilege to be here this afternoon 
to participate with you in these commence- 
ment exercises and from the depth of my 
heart wish to express to you my sincere grati- 
tude for the high honor of being admitted to 
the ranks of your distinguished alumni by 
virtue of the degree which you have so 
graciously conferred upon me today. It is 
with a real sense of humility that I receive 
these marks of distinction. I shall ever 
cherish the privilege of numbering myself 
among those who have the good fortune to 
call themselves the sons of St. Bonaventure. 

We are gathered here today to take part 
in an event of great import, not only to 
those of you who are now about to graduate 
from these halls of learning, but also to the 
youth everywhere throughout our great 
country. Having enjoyed the benefits of 
centuries-old culture and the selfless sacri- 
fices of devoted teachers, a class of Amer- 
ican youth is about to take its place in the 
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world. There was a time not so long ago 
when graduation from college was the com- 
mencement of life on a road selected by each 
individual graduate and channeled by him 
toward a goal of peace, happiness, and con- 
tentment. Alas, in the world of today this 
cannot be so easily accomplished. 

Millions of graduates this year are facing 
a period of uncertainty and anxiety. Our 
youth today confronts a strife-torn world 
with its clouds of insecurity and tension 
hovering over the horizon of tomorrow. You 
are not certain whether or not you will be 
called to bear arms in the defense of our 
country. If you plan to enter a profession, 
there is no certainty as to what extent your 
plans, hopes and dreams can be realized be- 
cause of the present world crisis. 

Indeed, today more than at any other time 
in our do you as graduates face a 
world which is threatened by conditions and 
events which make it very difficult to work 
out our own destiny. Our very survival as 
a people and our survival under our Amer- 
ican form of life is in dire and imminent 
peril. 

Far worse, the danger that threatens us 
today is not alone physical but is also spirit- 
ual. The present is indeed an impressive 
hour in the history of mankind and this 
is so because it is so crucial. The heritage 
which you and I have received, that of Amer- 
ican democracy, is now challenged by the 
most ruthless foe which has ever arisen in 
the history of the world. 

In the light of this threat to our demo- 
cratic way of life, what is the road that con- 
fronts you who are the graduates of today? 
It is certain that you, as the fortunate 
beneficiaries here at St. Bonaventure’s of the 
moral and spiritual values of the ages, will 
and must become a source of the leadership 
which free people will require to enable them 
not only to meet the challenge of the totali- 
tarian dictators, but also to mobilize our 
spiritual and moral forces so that this heri- 
tage which is ours can be preserved and 
mairtained, not only for ourselves but for 
those who will follow us. You must be ever 
mindful that you have been privileged— 
in this great institution of learning—not 
only to acquire an education that will lead 
each of you to embark on a particular life, 
but also you have been furnished with those 
wonderful attributes of a Catholic education 
which will enable you to give of the goodness 
of the Lord to your fellow man. 

The impact of this world crisis demands 
that each of us take a fresh look at the tenets 
of our national faith. Let us ponder and 
examine again the forces which spell the 
American way of life that we wish to pre- 
serve. What is there at stake? It certainly 
is not our wealth. We lavishly spend that. 
It is not our comforts. We are willingly 
putting them in pawn. It is not even our 
lives; for they are not worth living unless 
the souls of men are free. 

American history, as you know, has been a 
continuing procession toward the achieve- 
ment of that freedom. It began as a revolt 
against tyranny, privilege, and poverty. 
Our ancestors were imbued with the faith 
that all men are created equal and, as stated 
in our Declaration of Independence, endowed 
by their Creator with the right to life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness—the 
right to think, speak, decide, and worship 
in their own way. From that day to this 
we ha e endeavored to translate these ideals 
into practice. 

While we have as yet not reached perfec- 
tion, we know that were it not for the violent 
activities of evil forces, we would be much 
neerer our goal than we are today. Neyer- 
theless, we still have a land where all believe 
that men and women, boys and girls, are not 
mere cogs in a machine, but rather where 
each person is an individual and is so re- 


spected. That is the ideal which all free 
men are now endeavoring to preserve. 

And it is not only for us who are Ameri- 
cans that this ideal must be preserved. Be- 
cause of the character of modern society and 
the absolute economic interdependence of 
all nations, it is impossible to maintain any 
neutrality in world affairs; neutrality has 
already become a ficton. As the Catholic 
University Commission on American Citizen- 
ship has said: 

“No nation can isolate itself from the rest 
of the world, and because its interests are 
far-flung they are bound to become involved 
in any large-scale conflicts.” 

Accordingly, each nation is obliged to act 
in giobal terms. World peace hinges on 
recognition of the fact that all mankind is 
one. The society of any democratic people 
must recognize the reality of the words of 
the Holy Father when he spoke of “the one- 
ness of the human family.” There can 
truly be no freedom anywhere on earth if in 
any other part such freedom is limited or 
restrained. The human family must con- 
sist of all mankind as one brotherhood un- 
der the fatherhood of God. The desire for 
freedom of conscience, of speech, and of press, 
has been the theme of some of the noblest 
pages of history, and the present struggle to 
preserve these for all mankind must remain 
the theme of all men of good will. 

You who have been instructed in the spir- 
it of Catholic tradition know the importance 
of liberty and freedom to all mankind, and 
that it encompasses the preservation of the 
dignity of the individual. As the great Leo 
XIII of happy memory in a letter on human 
liberty written in 1888 said: 

“The eternal law of God is the sole stand- 
ard and rule of human liberty not only in 
each individual man, but also in a com- 
munity of civil society which men constitute 
when united.” 

That is the society which we must strive 
to attain. You, as the future leaders of the 
world, must, will, and can combine the en- 
thusiasm of youth with the exuberance of 
your spiritual content to make this possible. 

One of the countless splendid contribu- 
tions of Holy Mother Church, especially in 
the Middle Ages, was her great activity for 
the cause of human liberty. In spite of the 
great absolutism of that period, libcrty, and 
equality—as the heritage of God—were al- 
Vays stressed. 

It was during these Middle Ages that such 
an outstanding church leader as the great 
Gregory planted the initial principle that 
government is the servant of community and 
that the rulers themselves are subject to 
written law. The great churchmen of that 
era established the doctrine that the pur- 
pose of government is to serve the com- 
munity and that the law must be the very 
vehicle of the service. They emphasized 
that government is the instrumentality 
which implements the common will of the 
individual citizen and is based on his con- 
sent. You graduates have been instructed 
by men of piety; learning, and devotion to 
these sacred ideals. I am certain you have 
learned not only to believe in them but 
also to pledge your very life and honor to 
safeguard and preserve them. 

To be sure, the part which you may play 
in the shaping of our future destiny is now 
known but to God, but this much is cer- 
tain, under our form of government you 
can play an important part depending upon 
your willingness to participate in the af- 
fairs of government. That is one of the 
great privileges of American citizenship and 
I pray that each of you will exercise it to 
its fullest extent. Into your keeping today 
is entrusted an important part in the so- 
lution of the grave problems of world re- 
construction. These problems cannot solve 
themselves nor will they disappear merely 
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because you choose to disregard them. The 
sacred freedoms which we enjoy will con- 
tinue to exist only as long as we are willing 
to defend them whenever they are found 
to be in danger. 

Many of us take the liberty which is ours 
for granted as we do the air we breathe or 
the water we drink, little realizing that 
ruthless dictators and diabolical tyrants, 
supported by blindly loyal peoples, are con- 
stantly planning to stamp this freedom from 
the earth. It is therefore incumbent upon 
us to recognize this danger for what it is. 

Next, we should exercise a determination 
to be resolute in our faith that we can 
meet this grave challenge under our demo- 
cratic form of government. We must vital- 
ize in our hearts a complete confidence that 
under our way of life we can meet any 
challenge to its existence. In short, we 
must have complete and indestructible belief 
in our ability to thwart the danger that is 
facing us without unduly sacrificing the 
liberty and freedom which it is now our priv- 
ilege to enjoy. 

Once we realize the dangers and affirm in 
our hearts the confidence so necessary to 
combat them, we must mobilize not only 
our physical and material efforts which we 
are already doing today, but we must also 
marshal our spiritual and moral assets. We 
must develop a renewed faith in the ideals 
and true values of life which have made this 
country great. We must understand what 
democracy really is and we must convince 
ourselves of the truth of the predominant 
belief which we all share that our way of 
life is superior to all others. 

Moral and spiritual rearmament implies a 
firm belief on our part and a willingness to 
consider with open mind the fact that di- 
verse races and creeds do contribute to the 
enrichment of our Nation. It involves a con- 
viction on our part that there must be a 
respect for human personality and a recog- 
nition oi each individual's right to live his 
own life so far as it does not interfere with 
the welfare and happiness of others. We 
must reaffirm that it is the privilege of every 
individual to join in decisions concerning 
policies affecting the welfare of all. We 
must accept almost as gospel that such a life 
can be attained by peaceful means and in 
accord with democratie and constitutional 
processes. Recognition must be given to the 
rights of minoritics who must always be 
guarded against abuse so long as these rights 
are wall within the pattern of our consti- 
tutional guaranties. All must be free from 
any fear of persecution by those in authority. 
Though by no means an exhaustive enumera- 
tion of the many blessings which we enjoy 
in our country, these alone provide some- 
thing to fight for and defend, to work, to 
preserve and extend. 

In truth, no one has a right to enjoy the 
privileges of democracy unless willing to 
contribute and actually does contribute ac- 
tively to its success. It is not enough to 
utter pious words in praise of democracy as 
an ideal. One must willingly and joyously 
sacrifice to improve it. Much blood has been 
shed, much suffering has been endured, 
many sacrifices have been made by our an- 
cestors to enable us to enjoy the liberty 
and freedom we have had. We must pre- 
pare to do the same for the benefit of those 
coming after us as well as for our fellow 
man everywhere. Let us have the courage 
tə endure and the intelligence to adjust 
our lives to the future changes which are 
bound to come in this turbulent day and 
age. Let each of us determine to live a life 
of real worth and satisfaction. 

You, the graduates of today are truly men 
of destiny. To each of you there is offered 
the historic opportunity to serve in the 
greatest cause on earth—the cause of civilt- 
zation, the cause of humanity, the cause of 
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American democracy. Let each of you on 
this day rededicate himself, not only to lead 
a successful personal life, but also one which 
will give expression to the life of his fellow 
human. It is in your hands, graduates of 
today, whether freedom will live or die. You 
graduate into a society craving for leader- 
ship. With the application of the philosophy 
of universal peace and brotherhood which 
has been so carefully expounded to you in 
these halls of learning, you can hasten the 
day of the calm hour in the hearts of men, 
when blood and tears shall no longer be 
shed. 

In doing so, you will be serving God and 
country. You are graduating from a college 
which bears the name of a great saint and 
which upholds the centuries-old tradition of 
Catholic education. You are leaving the 
halls of St. Bonaventure with the blessings 
of your country and your church. You have 
been given a formula by which the prin- 
ciples of human dignity can be maintained, 
a dignity that comes to your fellow man no 
less than to you from the hands of God as 
the source of all authority. 

As the recipients of a well-balanced 
Catholic higher education, you have enjoyed 
a unique training. You do not leave these 
halls of learning with that apprehensiveness 
which is the fate of so many college grad- 
uates who must view with alarm the ever 
changing movements in the fields of higher 
education that result only in an amazing 
and astounding confusion of ideas. The 
education which you have received at the 
hands of the great Franciscan Fathers 
merges all that is good and true in our 
freedom and everything great and enno- 
bling in our national culture, A Catholic 
higher education is something more than 
a mere acquiescence and knowledge of facts 
and things; it characterizes a cultivated 
sense of right and wrong, of virtue and of 
vice. It-brings to its fortunate recipients 
well understood principles of conduct, and 
the secure habit of a good life based upon 
correct teaching and consistent example. It 
fosters a just compliance with the Divine 
Will. In Catholic higher education, nom- 
inal facts are not ignored but are combined 
and commingled with every phase of human 
knowledge—its atmosphere, so to speak, 
being one vast unity of facts and faith, 
of the goods and the right and the uses of 
this world as they are related to the world 
to come. It places high and above knowl- 
edge a love of God's moral law, a profound 
reverence and respect for the age old, sound 
and solid principles of wholesome living 
which have always been the beacon and the 
mainstay of American manhood in every age 
and in every generation. 

Your degree from this great university 
alone will not guarantee your being held in 
esteem by your fellow man. You will be 
judged by the application of the principles 
and ideals which your fine training at St. 
Bonaventure’s has afforded you. Your en- 
during courage and your selfless sacrifices 
will determine your place in the world. You 
will be measured as a man on the basis of 
what you have done with your life for the 
welfare of others. The privilege of a college 
degree carries with it the responsibility to 
translate your learning into action in the 
true spirit of the Almighty. 

As you leave this beautiful campus we all 
pray that you may possess the will, the 
courage, and the strength to meet the difi- 
culties of the day, to find the proper place 
for yourselves in the world, and to ascer- 
tain the part which you may play in pre- 
serving the freedom which it is your good 
fortune to enjoy today. Carry the principles 
which you have learned to your home, to 
your friends, to your profession, to your 
business, and always be determined to help 
build a temple of freedom in gratitude to 
the Prince of Peace. 


Tribute to the Late Representative 
William Lemke of North Dakota 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. MILTON R. YOUNG 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, June 12, 1951 


Mr. YOUNG. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a statement 
I have prepared paying tribute to Wil- 
liam Lemke, late a Representative in 
Congress from North Dakota. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


The entire Nation and particularly North 
Dakota has suffered a distinct loss in the 
passing of Congressman William Lemke, His 
was a life dedicated to the service of his fel- 
low men, in which cause he persisted until 
claimed by the grave. 

“Bill” Lemke, as he was known to all who 
were his friends, was born in Albany, Minn., 
on August 13, 1878. At an early age he moved 
with his family to North Dakota, where they 
settled near Cando. His life, as was common 
in that hardy pioneer era, was not one of 
ease and comfort; indeed, it was marked by 
privations and hardship. He was educated 
in the public schools of the locality, and at 
the same time he devoted long hours of toil 
upon the family farm. Despite this, he was 
a good student and always displayed high 
scholastic qualities. 

From his boyhood days he seemed destined 
to become a leader of men. Always he was a 
person of strong convictions who “asked no 
quarter and gave none.” Too, he had an 
unusual ability to forcefully and convinc- 
ingly express his views. 

Above all else, “Bill” Lemke, early in his 
life, determined to better the lot of those 
less fortunate than himself—the poor and 
oppressed in all walks of life. To this cause 
he remained steadfast through all his re- 
maining days. 

His other formal education included studies 
at the University of North Dakota, George- 
town University, and Yale University Law 
School, from whence he was graduated in 
1905. Shortly thereafter he began the prac- 
tice of law in Fargo, N. Dak. 

Because of his keen intellect and persua- 
sive manner, he was soon recognized as an 
able practitioner and a brilliant lawyer. No 
doubt he could have amassed a substan- 
tial fortune from his chosen profession had 
he not sought to forsake personal reward in 
favor of causes known only to the less for- 
tunate. As a result of his compassionate af- 
fection for the poor and oppressed, Bill 
Lemke, too, remained a person of modest cir- 
cumstances through all his life. Indeed, it 
is said he often, as an attorney in practice, 
spent large sums of his own money to pre- 
pare briefs and lawsuits for those unable to 
pay costs of litigation—but whose causes 
were just and right. 

His eminence as a lawyer is attested to by 
his record of appeals to the Supreme Court 
of the United States. In all, he appealed 
some 11 such cases to this highest of tribu- 
nals, and he was victorious in two-thirds of 
the instances. 

The late Congressman Lemke served as 
North Dakota’s attorney general, and pre- 
vious to that he was chairman of the Re- 
publican State Central Committee for 4 
years. He was elected as a Representatvie at 
Large beginning with the Seventy-third Con- 
gress. He served in each succeeding Congress 
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except the Seventy-seventh until his death 
on May 30, 1950. 

But there was more to this man than can 
be told by a simple recitation of his accom- 
plishments in public and private life. Some 
knew him as a lover of shorts, who once cap- 
tained the University of North Dakota foot- 
ball team, and who later was a crack shot as 
a hunter. Others will remember especially 
his dogged determination and persistence, 
typified in his long struggle to secure pas- 
sage of the Frazier-Lemke Act and legisla- 
tion making the Theodore Roosevelt National 
Park a reality. Most Members of Congress 
with whom he ably served will not forget his 
individualism and nobility of character, 
which inspired his every act and deed. All of 
us will forever be reminded of his great kind- 
liness and humility. 

The people of North Dakota and this Na- 
tion have lost a devoted and fearless public 
servant. Those in forgotten walks of life 
have lost a true friend and staunch advocate. 
My associations with him will be among my 
most treasured experiences in life. 

His lovely wife and his three talented 
children have our most heartfelt sympathy 
in this bereavement, 

We shall not forget the greatness of this 
man who lived and labored among us. 


Three Hundredth Anniversary of the 
Founding of New Castle, Del. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ALLEN FREAR, JR. 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, June 12, 1951 


Mr. FREAR. Mr. President, on Sat- 
urday of this week, the town of New 
Castle will celebrate the three hundredth 
anniversary of its founding by the Dutch 
in 1651. This historic observance will 
bring together not only many represen- 
tatives of the National Government, but 
those of other nations as well. 

I take this occasion to invite the Mem- 
bers of the Senate and their families 
and their staffs to attend this notable 
observance, which will commemorate 
some of the early and great events lead- 
ing to the formation of the Union. 

In connection with the observance, the 
Library of Congress recently unveiled an 
exhibit of old New Castle and modern 
Delaware, which is now on display. The 
associate professor of history of the Uni- 
versity of Delaware, Dr. John A. Mun- 
roe, delivered an unusually fine histor- 
ical address when the exhibit was opened, 
in which he recounted some of the many 
and compelling happenings of those 
early pioneering days. I am sure that 
in this message the Members of the Sen- 
ate, particularly from the States in the 
Eastern and Southern Atlantic area, will 
find much of interest and value. There- 
fore, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD 
the address entitled “The New Castle 
Tercentenary,” which was delivered by 
Dr. Munroe at the Library of Congress 
on June 1, 1951, 

Iam informed that the address is esti- 
mated to make three and one-third pages 
in the Recorp, at a cost of $273.34. 
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There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Tue New CASTLE TERCENTENARY 
(By Dr. John A. Munroe) 


We Delawareans are grateful that the 
Library of Congress has seen fit to honor 
our State with this exihibit dedicated to 
“Old New Castle and Modern Delaware.” 
The occasion which this exhibit commemo- 
rates is the three-hundredth anniversary of 
the founding by Peter Stuyvesant and the 
Dutch of a military outpost named Fort 
Casimir, which became successively known 
as Fort Trinity, New Amstel, and New Castle. 

The people of the State which is honored 
with New Castle tonight hope that they are 
not given to expansive claims. The small 
size of their State—‘“Maryland’s little 
crooked neighbor,” as a New Hampshire 
Congressman once called it—its lack of any 
western domains, the regularity of its topog- 
raphy, the median nature of its geographic 
setting between Maine and Florida, Boston, 
and Charleston, have induced in its folk an 
abhorrence of extremes, a love of quiet sta- 
bility, of sweet moderacy, an attitude ex- 
pressed in John M. Clayton’s political dic- 
tum, in medio tutissimus—the middle way 
is the safest. 

To phrase the argument another way, I 
use the words of my colleague, Augustus 
Able. “The land (of Delaware) is green,” he 
writes, “the air moist. Most of us crackle 
with electricity only at rare moments. And 
although we speak of Delaware ‘under four 
flags, it has been a land of peace rather 
than of war. Prosperity has been fairly con- 
tinuous, certainly uncheckered by great 
natural disaster. There has been hard work 
done, but not too hard, not to heartbreak 
and madness. Law and order and elements 
of graciousness, for some at least, have long 
been present.” 

With a level landscape and a stable (not 
static) society, the Delawarean has trimmed 
his tastes to fit his environment. A pleas- 
ant glade, stream meandering through 
meadows, these are the small scenes he has 
learned to love rather than grander and 
more striking vistas that his land does not 
afford. 

Delawareans being thus given to meticu- 
lous discrimination rather than to trans- 
cendental views, it is proper to state first 
what the settlement of New Castle was not, 
before stating what it was, what it did mean, 


New Castle was by no means the first 
settlement on the Delaware. A fort, inter- 
mittently occupied by the Dutch, had been 
established on the Jersey shore of the Dela- 
ware near Gloucester, as early as 1623. 

Nor was it the first Dutch settlement in 
the State of Delaware. An attempt had 
been made to settle a Dutch colony called 
Zwaanendael near Lewes in 1631, but the 
settlement was destroyed by the Indians 
who massacred every man save one. This 
colonizing venture was, however, of greater 
importance to Delawareans than its tempo- 
rary nature would indicate, for it proved 
years later to be the chief evidence in de- 
feating the attempt of the Calverts to claim 
Delaware as part of their Maryland colony. 

Nor was New Castle the first permanent 
settlement in Delaware or on the river. The 
first permanent settlement was made at what 
is now Wilmington by the Swedes in 1638. 
New Sweden expanded up the river into 
Pennsylvania and across the river into New 
Jersey and had been in existence, if not 
flourishing, for 13 years when the Dutch 
came to New Castle. 

What, then, was New Castle? What signifi- 
cance does its settlement have in the history 
of Delaware and of the United States? It 
was the capital of Delaware from shortly 
after its foundation until the Revolutionary 


War. For a shorter time it was the political 
center of the Delaware River Valley, of the 
earliest settlements in Pennsylvania and 
west Jersey as well as of Delaware. 

More than this, New Castle was the first 
city in the Delaware River Valley. Wilming- 
ton and other settlements were established 
earlier, but they were agricultural hamlets, 
forts in the wilderness, when New Castle 
became a cosmopolitan town, a small town, 
indeed, but a cosmopolitan one. Before 
Philadelphia was conceived of, New Castle 
was the economic center of the river. And 
since this was in the seventeenth century, 
the “deep-water period” of American settle- 
ment, rivers were then of vastly greater 
significance to American life than they are 
today. 

Furthermore, since the river on which New 
Castle was founded became a geographic 
center of Colonial-American civilization, 
since its valley became the middle region of 
the middle Atlantic States, since on its shores 
grew Philadelphia, the largest city in Ameri- 
ca by the time of the Revolution, the settle- 
ment at New Castle, which is important in 
the history of the Delaware Valley, is con- 
sequently of significance to the whole story 
of the rise of American civilization. 

In celebrating the tercentenary of the 
founding of New Castle, Delaware has chosen 
to celebrate at the same time the founders, 
the Dutch, an^ so the commemoration is offi- 
cially denoted the Dutch Tercentenary. In 
this way, besides noting the settlement of 
New Castle, Delware seeks to honor the larger 
part the Dutch played in the establishment of 
the State. It was a Dutch expedition, though 
commanded by English Harry Hudson in his 
Half Moon, which first called the attention 
of Europe to the economic possibilities of the 
Delaware River. Thereafter Dutch traders 
frequented the Delaware, which became the 
South River of their American domains, as 
the Hudson was their North River. The 
significance of their brief settlement at 
Zwaanendael in separating the Delaware 
counties from Maryland has already been 
mentioned. 

The New Sweden colony, planted in 1638, 
owed its inspiration to the Dutch, especially 
to William Usselinx, Samuel Blommaert, and 
Peter Spiring, and the direction of its set- 
tlement was given by Peter Minuit, who 
had earlier been director of the New Nether- 
lands. Besides inspiration and direction, 
part of the money, trade goods, and person- 
nel for the first Swedish expedition was sup- 
plied from the Netherlands. 

The importance of the Dutch to Delaware 
is not wholly to be told in terms of settle- 
ments made and Maryland claims averted. 
The Dutch also brought a measure of re- 
publicanism to Delaware and the valley, and 
they introduced local elections to a fringe of 
Europe which had known only Swedish au- 
tocracy. They brought also a Calvinish faith, 
which, when strengthened in the next cen- 
tury by Presbyterian immigrants from Scot- 
land and Ireland, was to color strongly the 
cultural heritage of the valley and to further 
especially the development of educational 
institutions therein. And in themselves 
alone, and the various peoples who came 
with them, the French Bayards, for example, 
and the Czech, Augustine Herrman, as well 
as English and Flemings, they added to the 
demographic variety of a valley which be- 
came one of the most diversely populated 
areas of colonial America. So, in a fashion, 
the New Castle tercentenary is a celebration 
of an ancient and continuing American in- 
stitution, that mingling of peoples which has 
caused our country to be termed a melting 
pot. 

1 

Much having been said of the significance 
ot the Dutch foundation of New Castle, a 
word is in order as to the why and wherefore 
of that settlement. The Dutch, of course, re- 
garded the Swedish settlement on the Dela- 
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ware as an unwarranted trespass upon their 
property. Their claim they traced to Hud- 
son’s voyage, to subsequent mercantile ven- 
tures on the Delaware, to purchase from the 
Indians, to settlements, all temporary, at 
Fort Nassau, Zwaanendael, and elsewhere. 
To exploit this and other claims in America 
a Dutch West India Company had been char- 
tered which had planted, in the 1620’s per- 
manent settlements on the Hudson and 
which ruled its North American domains, 
the Delaware and Hudson valleys, through a 
director stationed at New Amsterdam, now 
New York. 

Dissatisfied members of this West India 
Co., unable to break its monopoly of the 
Dutch-American trade, had appealed to the 
Swedes for protection and aid in an Ameri- 
can venture, a venture which had resulted 
in New Sweden on the Delaware. For more 
than a decade after 1638, when the Swedes 
appeared on the Delaware, the Dutch had 
contented themselves with protests, their 
actions being so limited not only by the 
weakness of their colony on the Hudson, by 
Indian troubles, by English pretensions, and 
by preoccupation with colonial ventures else- 
where, as in the Caribbean islands and South 
America, but also by the interdependence of 
Dutch and Swedes in Europe, where the 
Thirty Years’ War was raging. 

In 1651, however, Peter Stuyvesant, the 
Dutch director of the New Netherlands, de- 
termined upon a shrewd course of action to 
preserve Dutch rights and strengthen the 
strategic position of the Dutch on the Dela- 
ware. Eleven Dutch ships were dispatched 
from New Amsterdam around Jersey to Fort 
Nassau. Here the fleet was met by an army 
of 120 men that Stuyvesant marched across 
Jersey. After verbal agreements with Indian 
sachems, the Dutch garrison and guns from 
Fort Nassau were transported to Sand Hook, 
5 miles below the estuary of the Christina 
River, where the Swedes had settled. Here 
at Sand Hook in July 1651 Fort Casimir was 
built on land then the west shore of the 
Delaware, now sunk under the river near the 
New Castle ferry pier. The name was taken 
from a distinguished family of Stuyvesant’s 
native Friesland. 

The Swedes were powerless to do more than 
protest. If a sufficient armed force could be 
kept at Fort Casimir, the Dutch would hold 
New Sweden in a vise. The Swedish settle- 
ments were up river, above Fort Casimir. 
The one Swedish settlement that had been 
made downstream, Fort Elfsborg, a few miles 
below on the Jersey shore, was abandoned 
by its feebl- garrison because of the annoy- 
ance they experienced from the insects. 
Apparently the New Jersey mosquito even 
then was a marauder on the Delaware. 

His colony strategically severed from the 
sea across which his lines of communication 
stretched to Scandinavia, his subjects rest- 
less, even mutinous, in the face of what they 
conceived as executive tyranny, his outposts 
neglected by a homeland from which no ships 
had arrived since 1648, the Swedish governor, 
Johan Printz, determined that personal in- 
tercession was necessary at the Swedish court 
if New Sweden was to be saved. Conse- 
quently he sent first his son, then went 
himself, in 1653, to his native Sweden. 

But the Swedes were already taking action. 
An expedition at last left Sweden early in 
1654 and proceeded to the Delaware under 
the command of Johan Rising, a scholar and 
government official. Upon his arrival in 
America, Rising found Dutch Fort Casimir 
powderless, in no condition to defy him. 
Contrary to his orders, which were to expel 
the Dutch from the river by persuasion if 
he could, but without hostility, Rising called 
on the Dutch garrison to surrender, letting 
a couple of shots be fired from the heaviest 
guns of his ship to reenforce the logic of his 
request. Persuasion it was, but hardly with- 
out hostility. 

The feeble Dutch garrison forthwith sur- 
rendered, but the fort was not abandoned. 
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The twenty-odd Dutch families at New Castle 
were encouraged to remain; the fort was 
strengthened, and was renamed Fort Trin- 
ity, for the Sunday on which it was taken, 
Thus in 1654, New Castle had achieved the 
second of the four names it was to bear, 
and recognized the second of the four 
nations that were to rule it. 


mr 


But retribution for his daring was not 
long in coming to Rising. The Delaware 
settlements, Swedish and Dutch, like most 
colonial foundations elsewhere, were so 
weak both in manpower and in armament 
that they were wholly unable to drive off 
a well-supplied European expedition. Naval 
power, in these years, reigned supreme on 
the Delaware. The valley was there for the 
taking of any European nation with the will 
to do so. 

The Dutch now had the will. Their peace- 
ful maneuverings against the Swedes on the 
Delaware were atanend. It was the Swedes, 
through Rising, who had opened hostilities. 
The Dutch would end them. . 

In September 1655, therefore, a Dutch fleet 
of seven vessels, bearing 317 soldiers, ap- 
peared off New Castle, landing men north of 
the fort, thus separating it from the rest 
of New Sweden, and called upon its com- 
mander to surrender. Recognizing the im- 
possibility of successful defense, he and his 
troops capitulated, and New Castle was 
Dutch once more. 

But the Dutch did not stop here. Stuy- 
vesant moved his forces north to the 
Christina and drew siege lines close to the 
little fort at Wilmington, where Rising com- 
manded. Having lost a good part of his 
scanty garrison and supplies at New Castle, 
Rising felt his position was hopeless and 
berated his subordinate at New Castle for 
doing what he was about to do, yielding 
without battle to a superior force. With 
Rising’s capitulation, all New Sweden came 
into Dutch hands. The Swedish dominion 
on the Delaware was at an end forever; the 
Delaware was now reunited with the Hudson 
as the New Netherlands colony of the Dutch 
West India Co. 

Iv 


New Castle’s day of glory was at hand. 
The Dutch settlement was no longer merely 
a strategic fortification in a colonial contest; 
it was now the political capital of a river 
empire. The empire was weak and sparsely 
populated to be sure, but its future possi- 
bilities were recognized by Dutchmen, and 
by others as well. Two decades earlier an 
English merchant, Thomas Yong, had paid 
the Delaware one of its earliest and most fre- 
quently quoted compliments: “I am con- 
fident,” Yong had written in 1634, “that this 
river is the most healthful, fruitful, and 
commodious river in all the North of America 
to be planted.” 

It was an empire, too, that was politically 
subordinate to the Hudson Valley, but geo- 
graphic conditions made necessary some po- 
litical separation. For this reason, Stuyves- 
ant sent to Fort Casimir a vice director, Jean 
Paul Jacquet, an official who would represent 
the director on the Delaware and settle such 
local problems as need not, or could not, be 
carried to New Amsterdam. 

Soon, however, New Castle’s dominion was 
restricted. To settle a debt, the directors of 
the West India Co. in 1657 transferred the 
land below the Christina, which included 
Fort Casimir, to the municipal corporation 
of Amsterdam—the Dutch city on the Am- 
stel, not New Amsterdam on the Hudson. 
The new proprietors sent a director, Jacob 
Alrichs, as well as many colonists, to Fort 
Casimir, and they established a partially 
elective government for the community, 
hereafter called New Amstel, which had been 
growing around the fort. 


New Castle thus acquired its third name, 
while losing a geographic part of its area. 
But because the new proprietors showed con- 
siderable interest in the New Amstel colony 
and because this colony now had a greater 
measure of independence than heretofore, 
its position had really grown in importance. 
Stuyvesant continued to exercise control 
over New Amstel in judicial affairs and to 
supervise commerce on the Delaware River 
until 1663, when all the lands on the Dela- 
ware, including the Jersey shore to a depth 
of 3 miles, were transferred to the city of 
Amsterdam, primarily because of conflicts 
over the jurisdiction of the director of the 
city colony of New Amstel and the vice di- 
rector of the company colony, who was now 
located at the former Swedish village on the 
Christina, called Altona, later Wilmington. 

So in 1663, New Castle again became the 
capital of the Delaware Valley, but its his- 
tory was soon to undergo another change, 
for the rule of the Dutch on the Delaware 
was nearly at an end; another nation and 
another name, were about to come to New 
Castle. 

v 


In the first half of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, during the years when the New Nether- 
lands colony was planted in America, the 
Dutch were fighting for the independence of 
their homeland against the Spanish king and 
various monarchs allied with him. In that 
same period, the English fought intermit- 
tently against the Spaniard and engaged also 
in civil wars among themselves. By 1648 
the power of Spain was humbled, and the 
circumstances that had previously made 
England and Holland uncertain and uneasy 
allies were now altered. Many circum- 
stances, but especially their commercial 
rivalry on the high seas, brought them into 
conflict. The result was that three wars 
were fought between the English and the 
Dutch in the third quarter of the afore- 
mentioned century, the seventeenth. 

Through the first of these wars, the 
settlements on the Delaware passed un- 
scathed. But shortly before the outbreak of 
the second, the English king granted his 
brother, the Duke of York, the territory in 
America between the Connecticut and the 
Delaware Rivers. This, of course, was the 
greater part of the New Netherlands, and its 
grant meant that the English were deter- 
mined at last to eradicate from America 
what they regarded as Dutch usurpations of 
English soil and English trade. 

After New Amsterdam had been seized by 
an English fleet, without combat, and re- 
christened New York, two ships under Sir 
Robert Carr were detached and sent to the 
Delaware. When they appeared at New 
Amstel in the early fall of 1664 the Dutch 
director there, Alexander D’Hinoyossa, who 
had succeeded Jacob Alrichs at the latter’s 
death, refused to surrender, and, for once, 
New Castle changed hands only after a bat- 
tle. Several Dutch soldiers were killed before 
the fort and the town were in English hands, 
and the history of New Amstel and of the 
Dutch domain on the Delaware were over—or 
almost over. The other settlements on the 
Delaware surrendered after New Amstel was 
taken, and peace reigned on the Delaware for 
the next century, except for the time of the 
Third Dutch War. 

For the Dutch did come back. The Dela- 
ware settlements remained as vulnerable to 
naval power as ever, and a Dutch fleet in 1673 
was able to reconquer all the New Nether- 
lands without contest. But the reconquest 
was short-lived, for a peace based on mutual 
restitution of seized territory was nego- 
tiated between Dutch and English in 1674, 1 
year after the seizure, Thereafter the Dela- 
ware was securely English until the Ameri- 
can Revolution, 
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The Duke of York commanded both less 
and more territory than he had been granted. 
His grant was from the Connecticut River 
to the Delaware River; his claim to part of 
the Connecticut Valley was never made good, 
whereas his territory was stretched across 
the Delaware, and he ruled New Amstel and 
the Swedish settlements on the west shore 
of the Delaware by right of conquest, rather 
than by grant. Lord Baltimore contested 
York’s rule, but it was dificult for anyone 
successfully to contest the title of the brother 
of the King, particularly when he was in 
posession of much of the disputed land. 

New Castlė had gained a new name from 
the coming of the English, but it had lost 
some political prestige. From the capital of 
the city of Amsterdam’s colony on the Dela- 
ware, New Castle had been reduced again to 
an appanage of New York. But under the 
Dutch, New Castle had become accustomed 
to some dependence on Manhattan Island; 
after all, it remained the chief town in the 
Delaware Valley, and geography still lent it 
the power, if not the title, of a subsidiary 
capital, where the Governor maintained a 
home, 

The town itself changed only slowly. 
Gradually, the English element in its varied 
population increased, and in 1672 it was 
chartered as a corporation. Its court still 
had a wide jurisdiction, even in New Jersey. 

Here, however, on the Jersey side of the 
Delaware, new settlements appeared in the 
1670's, when Salem and Burlington were 
planted by English Quakers. Suzerainty 
here was in dispute. The Duke of York had 
granted away New Jersey in the year of his 
conquest, but his officials in America con- 
tinued to claim an overlordship of that land. 
New courts were established at these Jersey 
towns and on the west bank of the Delaware, 
where six courts existed by 1682, two below 
New Castle and three above. 

The end of the primacy of New Castle on 
the river was definitely marked in 1681, when 
William Penn was granted his great province 
north of New Castle. Here he proposed to 
found a new city as his capital, and as Phila- 
delphia grew, the comparative importance of 
New Castle declined. 

But New Castle’s loss of prestige was nei- 
ther complete nor immediate. For a time 
there was a commercial rivalry between the 
two communities. Even in Philadelphia’s 
success, New Castle found some gain. The 
rapid growth of Philadelphia and its Penn- 
Sylvania hinterland brought more traffic 
into the Delaware than the river had ever 
known before. Philadelphia shipping, in- 
ward or outward bound, had to pass New 
Castle and found it convenient to stop there. 
There cargoes could be landed that were 
destined for lower Delaware valley. There 
too was a convenient point for the transfer 
of goods, overland by cart, to the nearby 
Chesapeake and its rich plantations. 

Thousands of immigrants disembarked at 
New Castle, where ship captains often sold 
the indentures of the poor among their 
passengers to assembled planters. It was 
especially an entry-point for the huge Scotch 
Irish migration of the eighteenth century. 
An educated, independent, ambitious lot, 
they spread west from New Castle to the 
Mountains and the Great Valley and be- 
yond. Many of them stayed in the region 
where they landed; so many that the county 
about New Castle assumed a distinctly Cal- 
vinist tone in comparison with southern 
Delaware, an Anglican land populated to a 
high degree by Marylanders pushing east- 
ward from the Chesapeake. Charles Thom- 
son, merchant, sckolar, and secretary of the 
Continental Congress, and William Paterson, 
of New Jersey, were but two of the men 
entering America at New Castle who were 
marked for distinction. 
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William Penn had not rested content with 
his Pennsylvania grant, from which New 
Castle and a region within 12 miles around 
it was specifically excluded by action of an 
agent of the Duke of York, That royal prince 
was applied to, the result being a grant from 
York to Penn of New Castle, Kent, and Sus- 
sex, the three lower counties on the Dela- 
ware. Thus Penn needed fear no danger of 
being cooped up in an inland empire as the 
New Sweden colony was threatened by Stuy- 
vesant's Fort Casimir. New Castle would 
not be an alien tollhouse to the Quaker prov- 
ince—here would be no second Danish 
sounds. 

Coming to America in 1782, the new pro- 
prietor (Penn) landed at New Castle to per- 
form the ceremony of livery of “seisin” in 
token of possession before proceeding upriver. 
In Chester Penn gathered the first general as- 
sembly or representative legislature for this 
area, the Province of Pennsylvania and the 
three lower counties being equally repre- 
sented. Here an act of union was adopted 
for Penn’s two colonies, an act that joined 
the governments of Pennsylvania and Dela- 
ware for about two decades. 

There was just one flaw to Penn's title. 
The Duke of York had given to Penn the 
lower counties, but the Duke himself had no 
written title to them. A year later, in 1683, 
King Charles made a formal grant of these 
lands to the Duke, presumably so that the 
Duke might repeat his t to Penn and so 
bulwark Penn’s title. But the last step was 
never taken. The Duke became King him- 
self in 1685, and the lower counties thus 
reverted to royal possession. The brief and 
troubled reign that followed left little oppor- 
tunity for the rectification of a flaw in a title 
to a piece of land on the shore of a colonial 
river. 

A practical solution was found for the 
problem. Although Baltimore's claims to 
the lower counties were defeated only after 
generations of litigation, the question of 
whether this territory was directly subordi- 
nate to Penn or the King was settled by 
permitting the Deputy Governor of Penn- 
sylvania to fill a similar role in the lower 
counties by royal approval and at the royal 
pleasure. 

There was, then, after 1682, one governor 
and one legislature for all the west shore 
of the Delaware, but there was not one 
capital. Philadelphta, of course, was the 
preeminent city, but the assembly pere- 
grinated, meeting either at Philadelphia cr 
at Chester or at New Castle. 

This legislative union was not a happy one. 
Continual bickerings arose between the dele- 
gates from the two Penn domains until, 
finally, the proprietor reluctantly granted the 
lower counties an assembly of their own, 
union being maintained only through the 
person of the governor. That worthy lived 
in Pennsylvania, but he came to the lower 
counties whenever the assembly met. It was 
always to New Castle that he came, for there 
the first separate colonial assembly for the 
lower counties met in 1704 and there the last 
colonial assembly met in 1776, incidentally 
with a Rodney presiding on each occasion. 

At every assembly time New Castle took on 
an air of special importance as the capital 
of a small but remarkably independent Col- 
ony. There was the governor, staying at the 
best inn, sending a message to the assembly, 
receiving delegations from it and discussing 
legislation, signing his approval to its action, 
and finally preparing to depart after recelv- 
ing a gift for his pains. There, too, were 
the assembled gentlemen and yeomen dele- 
gates from three counties—men of no 
great distinction, but each important in his 
own bailiwick, their responsibility enlarged 
by the fact that their actions would pass 
for review before no alien group, for the 
lower counties were so lost sight of in the 
administration of the British Empire that 


their laws do not seem to have been sub- 
mitted to the usual review by the Crown. 
There, too, at election time, gathered the 
voters of New Castle County, proprietors of 
50 acres, of which 12 were cleared, or of 
property worth 40 pounds. As they cast 
written ballots for their assemblymen, they 
might swell with importance at the knowl- 
edge that they lived in a land without a resi- 
dent governor, without any regular royal re- 
view of the laws the men of their choice 
would make. 

It was in this small town, in 1765, that the 
assembly adopted resolutions “relative to the 
liberties and privileges of the inhabitants 
of this government and setting forth the 
grievances the said inhabitants labor under 
from some late acts of Parliament,” prima- 
rily the Stamp Act. When that act was re- 
pealed, a traveler wrote that New Castle “was 
illuminated on the occasion * * * and 
really made a pretty appearance from the 
water.” 

In this town the assembly protested other 
British acts in terms that called them sub- 
versive of the assembly’s “natural, constitu- 
tional, and just rights and privileges” and 
“pernicious to American freedom.” In this 
town, after a series of such protests, the as- 
sembly sent delegates in 1774 to convene with 
those of other colonies in a Continental Con- 
gress. In this town the assemblymen took a 
further daring step on June 15, 1776, when 
they cast off English rule, renounced the 
king’s authority, and severed their three 
counties from all dependence on England. 
And in this town, later in that year (1776), 
an elected constitutional convention framed 
a government for this new political unit, to 
which they gave a name. No longer was it 
to be “the lower counties,” “Penn’s terri- 
tories,” or “New Castle, Kent, and Sussex 
upon Delaware.” Now it was the “Delaware 
State,” born in New Castle. 


VIII 


The American Revolution was not alto- 
gether to New Castle’s immediate advantage, 
The ancient weakness of the town remained; 
it was powerless to defend itself against a 
strong naval force. In 1777 such a force ap- 
peared again, this time, as in 1664, an English 
fleet. With an English army established in 
Philadelphia in the fall of 1777, the Delaware 
River became an English supply line and 
English ships and English soldiers might 
seize New Castle whenever they chose. It 
was not safe for the yeomanry of the county 
to gather there to vote that year; elections, 
consequently, were held in Newark. Nor 
could the general assembly dare to meet in 
the range of English guns. The county polls 
were restored to New Castle after the British 
evacuated Philadelphia in 1778, and though 
other polling places were eventually opened 
throughout the county, New Castle remained 
the seat of county government until 1871. 

Not so with the State government. The 
Revolutionary War was sufficiently upset- 
ting to establish colonial customs to permit 
respect for the demands of newer areas in 
each State for a more centrally located 
capital than colonial usage had provided. In 
the Revolutionary era Pennsylvania's capital 
was moved from Philadelphia to Lancaster, 
the capital of Virginia from Williamsburg to 
Richmond. Similarly the Delaware Assem- 
bly, after a period of uncertainty settled at 
Dover, in Kent County, a town far, in the 
Delaware sense, from the guns of any 
eighteenth-century fleet, and also a town 
centrally located in the State. 

Economic preeminence in Delaware had 
begun to pass from New Castle even before 
its political preeminence was gone. Spurred 
by the activities of a group of Quaker mer- 
chants, the little Swedish hamlet on the 
Christina had grown into the town of 
Wilmington in the 1730's, and its growth 
continued. Soon after mid-century the 
Anglican rector at New Castle complained 
of its eclipse: “The town of Newcastle 
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* > +> waxes poorer and poorer, and 
falls into contempt more and more every 
year. * * * This dying condition is partly 

to an upstart village [Wilmington] 
lying on a neighboring creek, which yields 
a convenient port to the adjacent country.” 
In 1777, Ambrose Serle, secretary to a Brit- 
ish admiral, found New Castle “inferior in 
size and every other respect to Wilmington.” 

But a renascence of prosperity lay just 
ahead for New Castle, After the Revolution 
the growth of American trade, especially the 
domestic, interstate commerce, profited New 
Castle, for the old town found itself on a 
main avenue between the North and the 
South for traffic that did not go on the 
ocean. Bulk goods were carried more cheap- 
ly on water than on land; passengers for 
their ease and their safety also were apt 
to choose ships over stages. Because the 
all-water route between Philadelphia and 
Baltimore, both rapidly expanding cities, 
was so long around Cape Charles, a compro- 
mise was found—from Philadelphia down the 
Delaware to New Castle by river boat, then 
a short portage across the head of the Del- 
marva Peninsula from New Castle to French- 
town, Md., on the Elk River, and finally 
down the Elk by boat to the Chesapeake and 
Baltimore. Packets, boats making regular 
sailings, were introduced to the river to care 
for the increasing trade—boats like the 
Morning Star and the Fly, “built purposely 
for this trade.” “Their cabins,” their owner 
advertised, “are commodious, airy, neat, and 
convenient; and by the addition of folding 
doors, a part is rendered private for ladies, or 
select parties. * * * To render the pas- 
Sage agreeable, the commanders are always 
provided with a supply of the best liquors 
and provisions.” 

A gazetteer in 1807 told of the trade of 
New Castle: “All vessels bound from Phila- 
delphia to foreign ports stop here and supply 
with livestock. A great line of packets and 
stages passes through from Philadelphia to 
Baltimore by way of Frenchtown in Cecil 
County, Md. Vast quantities of merchan- 
dise are sent to the West. It is at present one 
of the greatest thoroughfares in the United 
States. Seven large packet boats sail from 
New Castle to Philadelphia, 10 to 15 Cones- 
toga wagons cross to Frenchtown and four 
large stages.” 

After the War of 1812, steamboats became 
common on the Delaware. The road, like the 
ships, underwent improvements. A turnpike 
company was chartered in 1809, and a rail- 
road (both were named the New Castle and 
Frenchtown) in 1829. When the rails were 
laid—fiat iron bars on cedar rails fixed on 
granite blocks—horses were used to pull the 
cars till a locomotive could be secured from 
England. Even with horses the 4 to 5 hours 
stage time was cut to an hour and a half. 

When finally in 1832, steampower came to 
this early American railroad, observers were 
almost breathless at the wonder. All eyes 
were * directed,” one wrote, to that 
apparently animated and living contrivance 
called a locomotive engine, which, on this 
occasion was to lead off its own tender and 
11 cars, carrying altogether 165 persons, the 
whole weighing about 36 tons. At the given 
signal, the locomotive began its living and 
breathing and triumphant motion, slow at 
first—then faster * * * until we were 
soon going at the rate of a mile in a little 
over 8 minutes. We found ourselves at the 
expiration of an hour and 9 minutes at the 
landing place at Frenchtown. Not an inci- 
dent happened to break the spell of the en- 
chantment which we all felt in cutting the 
air at this rate. We could not help 
thinking of the days when we have had 
+ + * the risk at every turn of the wheels 
of the stages, of being capsized and broken 
to pieces, bones and all,” 

The new surge of prosperity meant new 
building in the old town which had, before 
the Revolution, had “several houses without 
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inhabitants, and some not fit for habita- 
tion,” where the buildings had seemed to 
Ambrose Serle mean and scattered. Now the 
merchants were profiting and could erect new 
homes, and so could the lawyers clustered 
at the county seat, who could profit not only 
from New Castle’s trade, but from all the 
growth of the county, from Wilmington’s 
expansion and from increasing values of 
farms. 
improve their homes. Their estates had gen- 
erally pleased travelers, even unfriendly 
Serle, who confessed: “Its [New Castle's] 
environs * * * are by far the most 
pleasant and most fertile lands I have yet 
seen in America.“ Andrew Burnaby sounded 
an echoing note: “The country [near New 
Castle] bore a different aspect from anything 
I had hitherto seen in America. It was much 
better cultivated and beautifully laid out 
into fields of clover, grain, and flax.” 

But this Augustan age of New Castle was 
not to last for long; a period of recession soon 
set in. The methods and the routes of com- 
merce changed, and the physical situation of 
New Castle did not allow easy adaptation 
to the new conditions. For one thing, New 
Castle had no rich interior region to supply. 
Her hinterland was limited in extent by the 
narrowness of the peninsula between the 
Delaware and the Chesapeake. Wilmington 
was close to Lancaster County, closer even 
than Philadelphia. Baltimore could look to 
the Ohio. New Castle could only furnish 
a route to the Chesapeake, which it could 
not dominate. No river or canal brought 
her the rich produce of western farms. The 
Delaware was at her door, but it led to Phil- 
adelphia, not to New Castle. No stream could 
be used by New Castle as the Virginia rivers 
by Norfolk, the Hudson by New York, or 
even the little Christina by Wilmington. 

New Castle had no falls, no fuel, to run 
mills and encourage manufactures. Tren- 
ton was at the falls of the Delaware; Phila- 
delphia had the falls of the Schuylkill; Wil- 
mington had the falls of the Brandywine. 

When railroads ceased to be used primarily 
to connect waterways, New Castle’s growth 
was stopped. The Philadelphia, Wilming- 
ton & Baltimore Railroad, now the Mary- 
land division of the Pennsylvania Railroad, 
was constructed in 1837, and became a main 
link in the north-south rail route of the 
Atlantic States. It seized upon much of the 
traffic that had once moved through New 
Castle, but it bypassed that town. Bulk 
goods that still sought water transport were 
sent through the Chesapeake and Delaware 
Canal, completed in 1829, which had its east- 


ern terminus at Delaware City, south of New 


Castle. 

New Castle was laid aside by modern 
progress, left to its courthouse, and its old 
ways, and its memories. But therein lay 
good fortune too. For its federal homes 
were not replaced by unsightly warehouses, 
its green was not paved, its strand did not 
become a row of shops with false facades, no 
Office buildings sneered down at the spire of 
Immanuel Church. 

The twentieth century was not altogether 
relenting. Factories did perch on its out- 
skirts. Industrial ugliness closed round the 
town. Heavy trucks rumbled onto the 
ferry. 

But the green remains, calm and unchang- 
ing, and about it a few blocks of the old to 
be shown to the new. And the people as 
always are varied. The old Dutch stock is 
here and the Flemish, English, and African, 
‘Scotch-Irish and Irish, Jewish and German, 
Italian and Polish. 

Here is the old town and here are the 
people. They may all claim it and cherish 
it and read in it its story, America’s heritage. 
Ad the town, which accepted Dutch and 
Swedes and English in turn, has room for 
more. It offers a sense of the dignity of the 
past and of enduring values, an understand- 
ing of man’s achievements and his failures. 


Farmers and farm owners could also - 


Let’s Look at the Record 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. SIDNEY A. FINE 
OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 12, 1951 
Mr. FINE. Mr. Speaker, under unani- 


mous consent granted me by the House 
I am including herewith an editorial 


-which appeared in the New York Herald 


Tribune on June 11, 1951, entitled Let's 
Look at the Record,” and which I think 
should be brought to the attention of all 
Members of the House. The editorial 
follows: 

“Let’s LOOK AT THE RECORD” 


In a parlor game called “rumor,” the first 
player whispers a phrase into the ear of his 
neighbor; it is passed around the circle in 
the same manner, as quickly as may be, and 
what the last player hears is compared with 
the original. The changes made, innocently, 
in transmission provide amusement in social 
gatherings and a sobering illustration of the 
difficulty of communicating the truth to 
larger assemblies. Even so well documented 
a proceeding as the Senate investigation 
into the dismissal of General MacArthur 
provides glaring instances of the same type 
of thing. 

For example, on Wednesday Secretary 
Acheson read to the Senators the conclud- 
ing paragraph of a message sent on Decem- 
ber 7, 1945, by Generals MacArthur and 
Wedemeyer and Admiral Spruance: “It is 
suggested that the United States assistance 
to China, as outlined above, be made avail- 
able as a basis for negotiation by the Ameri- 
can Ambassador to bring together and effect 
a compromise between the major opposing 
groups in order to promote a united demo- 
cratic China.” Mr. Acheson refused to ex- 
pand on this, although he did assent to a 
suggestion by Senator Kerauver that General 
Marshall was sent “to try to effectuate such 
policy, with other recommendations as were 
written in his orders.” 

The next day Senator KNowLaNnp quoted 
the message to General MacArthur, adding: 
“The above implies that you favored a coali- 
tion government between Chinese Commu- 
nists and Republic of China.” This was 
Senator KNOWLAND’s reading; he was not 
citing Secretary Acheson or anyone else, 
General MacArthur replied: “Any inference 
drawn from anything I have ever said or 
done that I sponsored a compromise which 
would favor the forces of communism at the 
expense of the forces of freedom or would 
effect a political coalition of such diametri- 
cally opposed and irreconcilable forces is a 
prevarication without color of factual sup- 
port. For anyone to read such an inference 
from the quotation contained in your mes- 
sage is almost beyond belief.” 

General MacArthur went on to denounce 
the Marshall mission to China and to main- 
tain that the intent of the 1945 message was 
to urge “a wise and judicious play upon the 
potential of American assistance’ which 
might “materially strengthen Chiang's efforts 
to secure political unification through dis- 
couragement of all movements which op- 
posed it by force.” Whether this thought, 
based on the assumption that the Commu- 
nists “had to be destroyed by force or dealt 
with politically, just as we have since suc- 
cessfuly done in Japan,” can be extracted 
from the text of the message, the reader 
can determine. Apparently Senator KNow- 
LAND was unable to do so. But in the mean- 
while many Americans have received the 
impression that General MacArthur accused 
Secretary Acheson of “prevarication,” which 
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is wholly unjustified by anything said or 
written by either man. 

Something of the same kind occurred 
when Senator Carn made a great play over 
the inadequacy of a paraphrase of one mes- 
sage from the Joint Chiefs of Staff to Gen- 
eral MacArthur, and on that basis ques- 
tioned the validity of all paraphrases. Chair- 
man RvussELL mildly pointed out that the 
original message had been seen by members 
of the Senate subcommittee charged with 
that duty, and the paraphrase was approved 
by them. Moreover, an extension of the 
material was promptly furnished on request. 
Yet the notion that something was hid- 
den remains with those who listened to 
Senator Carn and overlooked the rebuttal, 
and the Joint Chiefs are to be recalled for 
questioning on the matter. Such episodes 
are multiplying, now that the Senators have 
accumulated such vast stocks of testimony; 
the public duty is to take note of the sensa- 
tion charge and then obey Al Smith's old 
and wise injunction: “Let's look at the 
record.” 


Congress 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDGAR A. JONAS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 12, 1951 


Mr. JONAS. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the REcorp, I 
include an editorial appearing in the 
Washington Times-Herald on Monday, 
June 1i. The editorial is entitled “Con- 
gress,” and is as follows: 


CONGRESS 


This Congress has bitterly disappointed 
the hopes of the American people. 

After a few gestures of independence 
earlier in the session, Congress is giving Mr. 
Truman what he wants. His only complaint 
can be that the bills aren’t being ground out 
quite as fast as he had wished. Otherwise, a 
majority in Congress is as servile as he could 
desire. 

The primary responsibility rests with the 
Democrats because they are in control of 
both Houses and have a majority on every 
important committee. But this cannot ex- 
cuse any Republican for quitting just when 
the need for continued opposition is great- 
est. Not all of them have folded, but too 
many have. Among the Republican Repre- 
sentatives with outstandingly good records 
are HOFFMAN and SHAFER of Michigan, LAW- 
RENCE SMITH of Wisconsin, REED, TABER, and 
COUDERT of New York, REECE of Tennessee, 
and Howarp BUFFETT of Nebraska. The 
members of the Illinois Republican delega- 
tion have generally done well. Similarly in 
the Senate, a few names can be singled out 
for praise but, as in the House, not nearly 
enough. 

Nothing worth talking about has been 
accomplished toward reducing the costs of 
government. The House Ways and Means 
Committee has put together a tax bill which 
will burden every family in the country and 
every business without even balancing the 
budget. 

STRATEGY MUTES PUBLIC’S PROTEST 

Congress has extended the draft although 
public opinion demanded a revision of for- 
eign policy that would have made the draft 
unnecessary. Congress has laid the ground- 
work for UMT although the people were not 
for it. Congress lately hasn't been hearing 
much from the people on the draft and UMT 
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only because the numbers of young men 
taken in recent months have been sharply 
reduced. In each of the first 3 months of 
the year, eighty thousand were called. That 
was highly unpopular. In April and May the 
call was for forty thousand. In June the 
number was dropped still further, to twenty 
thousand, and for July to fifteen thousand. 
The August figure has already been set at 
twenty-two thousand. 

Now that the bill has been approved and 
public opinion can no longer have any infiu- 
ence on the voting, the call can be expected 
to climb just as rapidly as it fell while the 
bill was under consideration. 

This Congress has not yet given Mr. Tru- 
man everything he has asked by way of eco- 
nomic controls but it is heading in that 
direction. When he has made a few more 
promises to deal gently with the productive 
apparatus of the country, Congress can be 

to vote him the authorizations he 
desires, and then he can get as tough with 
his subjects as he chooses. 

Congress made a feeble show of protecting 
the Nation’s interest in the bill for wheat 
to India but, in the end, folded up as it has 
many times before. 

The record of the Eighty-second Congress 
would invite the conclusion that Mr. Tru- 
man’s policies are popular, that the people 
are delighted with his Korean War, crave in- 
creases in their tax bills, and want their sons 
drafted for foreign wars. Evidently, the ma- 
jority of the Members have lost touch with 


the people they represent, 


The Conflict Between Communism and 
Democracy in the Near East 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ED GOSSETT 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 12, 1951 


Mr. GOSSETT. Mr. Speaker, the 
Egyptian Ambassador to the United 
States delivered an excellent address at 
Princeton University, on June 2. While 
I do not wish to approve or disapprove 
the views of this distinguished gentle- 
man, his message should be read with 
much care and interest by those who 
wish to be informed on the political, 
economic and social problems of the 
Near East. Certainly all Americans covet 
the friendship and understanding of 
these ancient and honorable people. 
Therefore, Mr. Speaker, I offer the Am- 
bassador’s address for insertion in the 
RECORD: 

THE CONFLICT BETWEEN COMMUNISM AND 
DEMOCRACY IN THE NEAR EAST 
INTRODUCTION 
I am deeply grateful for your kind invita- 
tion to open the discussion on the ques- 
tion of how the people of the Near East 
feel with regard to the conflict between east 
and west. The keen interest in the Negr 
East manifested by this country in recent 
years is most reassuring to those of us who 
are anxious to encourage closer cooperation 
between it and the western democracies. 
Much credit for stimulating interest in 
the problems of the Near East is due to 
seminars and discussions like these held 
annually by the Department of Oriental 
Lan and Literatures of Princeton 
University. And you, Professor Hitti, are to 
be congratulated for the pioneer work that 


you have done and are still doing in this 
important field. 

This subject of discussion is certainly of 
great importance, especially at this mo- 
ment when the Near East is a hot spot in 
world politics. From the Indian Ocean to 
the shores of the Atlantic, from the Caspian 
Sea to the Arabian Desert, the political at- 
mosphere is heavily charged. It is no exag- 
geration to say that if we regard Europe 
as a tinder box of possible world war, the 
Near East must be regarded as a great 
smoldering volcano. 

On account of the gravity of the situa- 
tion and the importance of the question, 
and for the sake of frankness, I would like 
to talk off the record. “Let us seek th> truth 
because there is nothing so powerful cs 
truth and often nothing so strange.” 


GEOGRAPHICAL DEFINITION OF AREA DISCUSSED 


Here I would like to define the area of the 
N-ar East. When I speak of the Near East 
in this paper I mean the Arab countries of 
Egypt, Jordan, Saudi Arabia, Yemen, Leb- 
anon, Syria and Iraq, as well as Iran. I add 
to this area North Africa—Libya, Tunisia, 
Algeria, and Morocco—although geographi- 
cally they are nearer to Europe. Racially, re- 
ligiously and socially these countries are re- 
lated to and form a part of the Near East. 
I exclude Turkey from the discussion be- 
cause Turkey has more or less associated 
herself with Europe and this alliance is fur- 
ther strengthened by its participation in the 
European Council and its possible admit- 
tance into the North Atlantic Pact organ- 
ization. Turkey’s present situation is quite 
different from that of the other countries 
of the Near East. It receives economic and 
military help from the Western Powers. The 
other people of the Near East, who have 
always been connected with Turkey are 
happy that it is receiving this aid, which 
it deserves, as they consider it a bulwark 
against communism. 

IMPORTANCE AND VULNERABILITY OF THE AREA 


The Near East, as I define it, has a popu- 
lation of about 100,000,000. It is not an area 
merely of oriental costumes and glamour, 
of soft music, of romantic deserts, of the 
pyramids and the sphinx, as some motion 
pictures have so vividly presented it. It isa 
land of great historical past, of vital strategic 
importance, and of awakening nations strug- 
gling to achieve liberty and a greater measure 
of democracy. It is a land of great potential- 
ities and natural resources. It has the 
world’s largest oil pool and rich deposits of 
phosphate, magnesium, and potash. 

Its strategic importance has always been 
recognized and was amply demonstrated in 
World Wars I and II. The North African 
coast from the Atlantic to Suez is so naturally 
protected by two seas and extensive deserts 
that it is considered by strategists as indis- 
pensable for the defense of Europe. The pres- 
ent situation in Iran is focusing attention on 
the strategic importance of this area. The 
testimony of General Bradley before the 
Joint Senate Foreign Relations and Armed 
Services Committees bears witness to that. 

The name of the Near East is synonymous 
with Islam. Islam is a democratic religion 
based on the freedom of the individual and 
on the principle of liberty, equality, and 
justice for all, regardless of race or station 
in life. While communism is based on the 
abolition of private property, the economic 
policy of Islam is based on the maintenance 
of private property. While communism abol- 
ishes the right of inheritance, Islam upholds 
this right and provides precise rules to regu- 
late it. 

The people of the Near East are stanch 
believers in God and for this reason they do 
not fear the loss of their livelihood; they 
have a deep-rooted feeling that God cares 
for all and that He is the only Giver. They 
also believe that Almighty God in His great 
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wisdom has distributed wealth and the 
amenities of life amongst the people and 
that while they should work and toil for 
gain and security they should also not covet 
what others have. Also, one of the five basic 
principles of Islam is Zhakah, which is a 
form of tax paid by the rich and which can 
be increased by competent Moslem author- 
ities according to the needs of society. The 
revenue of this tax goes toward the welfare 
of the poor and the raising of their standard 
of living. Society in the Near East, both 
Moslem and Christian, is built upon these 
principles. 

An area with such great potentialities can 
certainly be a mighty bulwark against com- 
munism. Yet these potentialities remain 
neglected by the west, and no attempt is 
being made to use Islam as a spiritual weapon 
against communism. 1 

What makes this neglect lamentable is the 
fact that the area is extremely vulnerable. 
And the Communists, who obviously covet 
the Near East, know that it is highly vulner- 
able, not only from the military point of 
view, but also from the political and, worse 
still, from the psychological points of view. 

WESTERN. POLICY IN THE NEAR EAST 

Not only has the west neglected the po- 
tentialities of the Near East, but its policy 
to zard it has not been the kind that would 
rally the peoples of the area around the flag 
democracy. 

At the close of the Second Worid War the 
Near East was very friendly to the United 
States and her allies. Today a spirit ot re- 
sentment and even revolt against the west- 
ern democracies is sweeping this area. In 
Iran, Iraq, and Egypt a determined stand has 
been taken against the British. The people 
of Morocco, and Tunisia are strug- 
gling against French rule. Everywhere in 
the area there is resentment against the west. 

What is the reason behind this change of 
attitude? What is the reason behind the 
indifference of the peoples of the Near East 
toward the conflict raging between the east 
and west? The reason is not difficult to find: 
It is the policy followed by the west in this 
area, which has been skillfully exploited by 
the Communists. Let us make a brief sur- 
vey of this policy: 

PALESTINE POLICY ALIENATED PEOPLE 

The Palestine question is an outstanding 
example of this policy. Everyone knows that 
the serious injustice inflicted upon the Arabs 
in Palestine has alienated them and under- 
mined the stability of the area. 

The west's continued political and finan- 
cial support of the Zionists in Palestine is 
not helping the relations with the Near East, 


nor is it strengthening the forces which are: 


fighting communism there. 

The failure to solve the problem of the 
Palestine refugees and the persistent refusal 
of the Zionists to implement the U. N. reso- 
lutions has given communism a better 
weapon than it ever dreamed of having. 
What better soil can communism have for 
planting its seeds of sedition and revolution 
than that represented by a million dispos- 
sessed, disillusioned, frustrated, homeless, 
and hungry human beings? 

WESTERN POLICY IN NEAR EAST IS MAINLY 

COLONIAL 


Another example of the western policy 
that has alienated the people of the Near 
East is the colonial system pursued by some 
of the western democracies in this area. 
When I speak of colonial policy I mean its 
two aspects—the political and the economic. 
Colonialism, the old and familiar enemy 
against which the United States fought in 
1776, is one of the main reasons for the 
alienation of the near eastern people from 
western democracies. 

Foreign are stationed in Iraq and 
Jordan against the will of their people. 
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Since 1882, and in violation of the lofty 
principles proclaimed in the two World Wars, 
and of the United Nations Charter, foreign 
troops still occupy the Suez Canal in Egypt. 
This violation of the territorial integrity of 
Egypt is ever present in the mind of every 
Egyptian, and is causing ever-increasing re- 
sentment and unrest. Foreign troops also 
eccupy the Sudan, the southern province of 
Egypt, from which flows the Nile, the life 
line of Egypt. This enforced separation of 
the Sudan from Egypt is the cause of still 
more bitter resentment among Egyptians 
and Sudanese alike. 

If we go westward along the North Afri- 
can coast, we find 25,000,000 inhabitants in 
Algeria, Tunisia, and Morocco, still subju- 
gated by colonialism. In this, our twentieth 
century, they are denied the right of self- 
determination and self-government. In 
Libya, whose independence and unity were 
recognized and guaranteed by the United 
Nations, we find that everything is being 
done by colonial powers to destroy this unity 
and to undermine this independence by di- 
viding this small nation of 1,000,000 inhabit- 
ants into 3 tiny .countries—Cyrenaica, 
Tripoli, and Fezzan. This is tantamount to 
the abolition of their unity and independ- 
ence. 

What is happening in Iran is a classic 
example of a collision between economic 
colonialism and awakening nationalism. In 
this critical area, an explosion may be the 
possible aftermath. 


STRATEGY AND TACTICS OF BOTH PARTIES 


Having briefly reviewed the policy fol- 
lowed by the western democracies in the 
Near East, I would like to say a word about 
the strategy and tactics followed by the 
Communists, as compared to those followed 
by the western democracies. 


COMMUNIST STRATEGY 


We all know that the Communists aim at 
world revolution and to achieve this aim 
they are ready to use all forces and motives 
whica lead even for a moment in the direc- 
tion of this aim. For the Communists the 
present world situation is the continuation 
of a long succession of events. They base 
their policy on wars, unrest, and disorder 
growing out of the explosive forces of modern 
society. 

Their greatest asset in the Near East, on 
which they capitalize, is the political and 
colonial policy followed in this area. In 
proof of this, let me quote to you extracts 
from a series of lectures, On the Foundation 
of the Principles of Leninism, given by Stalin 
in 1924 in Sverdlov University: 

“The national movements for the freeing 
of the oppressed countries from the im- 
perialist yoke certainly contain unexhausted 
revolutionary possibilities which can be uti- 
lized for the overthrow of our common 
enemy, for the destruction of imperialism. 
For these causes, the proletariat must de- 
cisively and actually support the national 
movements for the liberation of the op- 
pressed and dependent people.” Stalin con- 
cludes his lecture with the following poign- 
ant declaration: “One of the chief indirect 
reserves for the Communist revolution is 
antagonisms, conflicts, and wars.” 

In other words, the Communist plan in 
the Near East is to fan up nationalist move- 
ments and exploit the evils of the colonial 
policy in order to foment trouble and unrest 
that will lead ultimately to world revolution 
and the seizure of power. This is precisely 
what the Communists are doing in Palestine, 
Iran, and the rest of the Near East. 

They are not fomenting class struggles nor 
advocating agrarian or other economic re- 
forms, but they are inciting political 
trouble. They do not call their parties in 
the Near East Communist parties; they call 
them committees of national liberation. 
They do not work and direct their pernicious 
propaganda toward the peasant and worker 


but toward the intellectual elements and 
university students, knowing that these are 
the leaders of nationalist movements in these 
countries. 


WESTERN STRATEGY COMPARED TO COMMUNIST 
STRATEGY 

This, then, is the strategy of the Com- 
munists. Let us look at the strategy of the 
west. 

Lincoln said: “If we could first know where 
we are and whither we are tending, we could 
better judge what to do and how to do it.” 
Let us then see where we are in the Near 
East and whither we are tending in relation 
to communism. 

The Communists are well led. They are 
using the most effective weapons and are 


being guided by well-defined aims. The 


Western Powers, on the other hand, while 
fighting for freedom and democracy else- 
where, continue to pursue the outworn con- 
cepts of imperialism. They seem to think 
that they can combat communism chiefly 
with loans, grants, and technical assistance, 

There is no denying that we have in the 
Near East internal problems which favor 
the growth of communism, Our economic 
system is by no means perfect: The distribu- 
tion of wealth is inequitable and the stand- 
ard of living of the masses is low. The near 
eastern countries are endeavoring to solve 
these problems in the traditional way; gradu- 
ated taxes and social reforms, 

My own country, for one, has already made 
some strides in this direction. A new gradu- 
ated income and inheritance tax has been 
in force for 3 years. The rural centers estab- 
lished by my government to improve the 
health and living conditions of the peasants 
and to increase their income have been 
hailed by U. N. experts and recommended as 
models to other countries. Our social-se- 
curity program has likewise been highly 
praised. 

Several reforms are under way in the area. 
Given peace, security, and some encourage- 
ment, the Near East can overcome these 
economic and social difficulties. We are 
greatly encouraged by the helpful attitude 
of this noble country. Some technical as- 
sistance has been given and the United 
States is now considering economic aid for 
our area. But this alone will not prevent 
the march of communism. 

The western democracies talk about raising 
the standard of living and the better dis- 
tribution of wealth as preventive measures 
against communism. The Communists in 
the Near East, however, are not inciting peo- 
ple against the established economic order. 
They are not using poverty and the low 
standard of living as weapons to foment un- 
rest and confusion as a prelude to world 
revolution. They have tried them without 
success. They are using the more effective 
weapons—Palestine and colonialism—egratui- 
tously furnished to them by the Western 
Powers. 

In the Near East the cancer of comraunism 
is feeding upon colonialism. Eradicate this 
and the Near East will be yours. If the west- 
ern democracies confine themselves to treat- 
ing the Near East with economic aid alone 
the situation will not improve. The oniy 
remedy, in my opinion, is to grant the people 
of the Near East their lawful rights of in- 
dependence, both economic and politicai. 


NATIONAL MOVEMENT AGAINST XENOPHOBIA 


In the Near East there is a strong nation- 
alist movement. Spurred on by communism, 
it is gaining speed and momentum daily. 

Some people call this movement xeno- 
phobia. Is it xenophobia for the people who 
own the oil fields and are in extremely needy 
circumstances to demand their proper share 
of the profit, or even control of their re- 
sources? Is it xenophobia for Egypt to ask 
for the withdrawal of foreign troops from her 
territory and the restoration of the unity of 
the Sudan with Egypt? Is it xenophobia for 
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Morocco, Algeria, and Tunisia to ask for 
liberation from foreign rule? 

Our people are struggling to achieve liberty 
and a greater measure of democracy, strug- 
gling to free themselves of foreign domina- 
tion, colonialism, and exploitation—the very 
same objectives which brought about this 
country's independence. 

It was America that started the revolution 
against imperialism—a revolution which has 
not yet stopped and will not stop until all 
mankind is free. It is of the utmost im- 
portance that the West should recognize 
these national movements and formulate its 
policy accordingly. 


PRESENT ATTITUDE OF THE PEOPLE OF THE NEAR 
EAST 


Now what is the present attitude of the 
Near East with regard to the conflict between 
the East and the West? The persistence of 
the western powers in following their present 
policy has left the area exposed to Commu- 
nist penetration, and totally unprepared, 
both morally and militarily to face the com- 
ing conflict. 

While the West is just beginning to fight 
this penetration by the ineffective and slow 
methed of economic and technical assist- 
ance, the Communists are scoring by using 
effectively the deadly weapon of colonialism. 

The people of the Near East are naturally 
opposed to communism, but owing to their 
disappointment in the western policy they 
are moving in the direction of neutrality in 
the conflict between East and West. This 
attitude was clearly outlined in a resolution 
adopted by the Arab League during its Cairo 
meeting in February 1951: 

“The Arab States hasten to express their 
belief in the principles of the United Nations 
Organization * * * but it goes without 
saying that the Arab States cannot carry out 
the grave international obligations imposed 
by the U. N. Charter on all nations without 
their gaining their complete national rights 
and the settling of their national questions 
in accordance with the principles of freedom, 
justice, and equality.” 

This is the predominant feeling in the vital 
Near East and this is the picture, a picture 
by no means bright or reassuring. If things 
are left drifting as they are, tragedies similar 
to that in Iran may take place. Isn't it 
wiser to take immediate steps to remedy the 
situation before it is too late? 

The remedy is simple. It lies in the adop- 
tion by the west of a new liberal policy that 
bridges the wide gulf separating it from the 
people of the Near East; a policy that will 
satisfy their national aspirations—political 
or economic; a policy that will deprive the 
Communists of their best weapon—colonial- 
ism. Then communism will have no place 
in the Near East. 

The Near East has been for thousands of 
years the world’s arena, an arena of armies 
and of ideologies. 

History is repeating itself. This area is 
now a battleground for the greatest struggle 
in history and the Near East is about to play 
its traditional role once more. 

We, the people of the Near East, believe 
that we can win the battle of freedom if a 
policy based on true democracy is followed 
by the west in our area. 

Arms alone will not achieve final victory. 
You cannot destroy an idea with a bomb. 
But you can make people throw an idea 
‘into discard by giving them a better one. 
The idea that offers humanity the best 
chance for peace, security, and happiness will 
prevail in the end. 

Democracy offers this chance. But de- 
mocracy must be put into practice. To sell 
it you must put it to work, not only at home 
but abroad also. 

The Near East is an ideal spot to put de- 
mocracy into practice and to show the world 
what it can do. The challenge of the Near 
East is both real and great and the rewards 
are immensely rich. 
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Taxation of Cooperative and Mutual 
Corporations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE D. AIKEN 


OF VERMONT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, June 12, 1951 


Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “They, Too, Pay Taxes,” pub- 
lished in the April 27, 1951, issue of the 
Swift County (Minn.) Monitor. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Tuer, Too, Pay TAXES 

During the past several weeks this news- 
paper has published a series of advertise- 
ments sponsored by the Minnesota Associated 
Businessmen, Inc., wherein cooperatives and 
mutual corporations have been depicted as 
being nontaxpayers. 

We accepted these advertisements for pub- 
lication because we feel that the columns of 
a newspaper should be open to free expres- 
sion of ideas and opinions whether we are in 
agreement with those ideas and opinions, or 
not. It is a fundamental policy, inherent 
to the democratic institutions of our coun- 


ae allowing free dissemination of ideas, a 
newspaper also has the responsibility of cor- 
recting misstatements of fact and to chal- 
lenge ideas and opinions which, in its opin- 
ion, are detrimental to the public welfare. 

In the series of advertisements mentioned, 
we have a good example of what we mean in 
the foregoing statement of policy. We pub- 
lished them, but we do not agree with the 
idea they convey. They are misleading. 
They convey ideas concerning the tax status 
of cooperative and mutual corporations that 
are not substantiated by the facts. 

Specifically, these are some of the errors 
of fact we find: 

1. “You pay more taxes because 
continues to allow a favored few big busi- 
nesses (meaning cooperatives) to pay little 
or nothing.” 

One of the biggest cooperatives in this 
area is Midland Cooperative Wholesale. The 
“little or nothing” that Midland paid in in- 
come, real estate and personal property taxes 
for the years 1947 through 1949 was more 
than $800,000. In our own community, we 
have cooperatives that are listed year after 
year among the highest taxpayers. 

2. The cooperatives are called “big busi- 
ness.” 

It is true that regional cooperatives, made 
up of scores or even hundreds of local as- 
sociations, have impressive accumulations 
of assets and do a big volume of business. 
But, in the sense that Americans think of 
it, they are not “big busincsses.” If all the 
cooperatives in the country were combined, 
they would not equal, in assets or business 
volume, the size of any one of a number of 
giant American corporations. Furthermore, 
since when is “bigness” a crime in the Ameri- 
can scheme of things? 

3. “Congress lets them escape nearly a 
billion dollars a year in income taxes by 
granting them special exemptions.” 

This statement has been flatly contradicted 
by an investigating committee of the House 
of Representatives. The fact is that only 
one-sixth of the cooperatives in America 
qualify under the law as being exempt 
from paying income taxes. These are agri- 
cultural cooperatives, and the congressional 


committee found that, in the case of these 
relative few that are exempt, the “aggregate 
amount of income retained is relatively 
small. No appreciable amount of revenue 
would accrue to the Government if income 
taxes were levied on these amounts.” Five- 
sixths of the cooperatives pay income taxes 
on exactly the same basis as other corpora- 
tions. 

4. The ads would have the public believe 
that cooperatives are expanding on tax-free 
profits. 

Cooperatives expand on the savings and 
investments of their member-owners just 
as other businesses expand on the invested 
savings of their owners. 

Here in Minnesota we have seen the great 
at-antages that have come to our State and 
to our communities because our farmers 
have had the good sense to organize coopera- 
tives. Within the last 15 years we have 
witnessed electrification of rural homes all 
over America by farmer cooperatives. By 
bringing a vitally needed service to rural 
people, they have enhanced the individual 
income of farmers, and have provided bil- 
lions of dollars of business for business peo- 
ple in towns and cities. 

The result, income-tax-wise, has been, and 
will continue to be, a broader base for in- 
come-tax levies both for the farmer and the 
businessman who profits by the farmers’ 
purchases of electrical merchandise and 
services. Other taxes that any other busi- 
ness pay must, of course, also be paid for 
all real and personal property the electric 
cooperative owns. Surely, there is no lessen- 
ing of tax revenues in a deal like that. 

The late J. V. Weber, when editor and 
publisher of the Murray County Herald at 
Slayton, saw the issue clearly. He wrote in 
the Herald of January 31, 1946: “Coopera- 
tives have made great contributions to gen- 
eral prosperity. They have made Minnesota 
one of the great egg, butter, grain, and live- 
stock States, and through their abiding in- 
terest in 4-H Club and similar work, they 
have made farm life more attractive. They 
have done a great job; they have saved their 
patrons money; and they have enlarged the 
vision of most rural le.” 

In the cooperative tax controversy insti- 
gated by the National Tax Equality Associ- 
ation and Minnesota Associated Business- 
men, Inc., we want to be shown sounder ar- 
guments, backed by solid facts, than have 
been brought forth to date before we will 
let a campaign in such as they are now en- 
gaged, and in which they infer by innuendo 
and repugnant pictures that our cooperatives 
are tax-dodging, “tax IV-F,” unpatriotic or- 
ganizations, go unchallenged, 


The War in Korea 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 


HON. EDWIN C. JOHNSON 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, June 12, 1951 


Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent to 
insert in the Appendix of the RECORD a 
splendid editorial which appeared in the 
Boston Herald, May 22, 1951, entitled 
“Peace at the Thirty-eighth?” 

It points out realistically that there 
are two kinds of peace—a negotiated 
peace and an imposed peace. 

I hope that many Members of Con- 
gress may read and contemplate the 
wisdom enunciated in this editorial. 
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There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


PEACE AT THE THIRTY-EIGHTH? 


A new and difficult problem in foreign 
policy may presently be laid in our lap. It 
will raise the question of what is appease- 
ment and what we are fighting for in Ko- 
rea. 

Along with the def-at of the Red Chinese 
there appears a significant interest by the 
Kremlin in the peace suggestion of Senator 
JoHNSON Of Colorado. This Democratic Sen- 
ator proposed that the United Nations call 
for an armistice in Korea along the thirty- 
eighth parallel on June 25, anniversary of 
the outbreak of 4ghting. All foreign troops 
would be withdrawn before the end of 1951. 

The Kremlin “line” is that American “im- 

t aims“ are being abandoned. Which 
suggests that Moscow may be ready to pro- 
claim peace at the thirty-eighth as a Com- 
munist victory, thus concealing the defeat 
of its own (or Red China's) aggression. 

If so, we face, maybe in a matter of days, 
the question of whether the American people 
are ready to have it that way, too. If we 
accept a U. N. settlement along the thirty- 
eighth, with removal of all foreign troops, 
partial disarmament of both North and 
South Koreans and regular U. N. inspection, 
will we be appeasing the aggressor? 

Appeasement is by now more a smear 
word than a definable term. If the bitter- 
enders insist that the Chinese Communists 
must be punished by something more than 
frustration, then any policy of peace at 
the thirty-eighth can be damned by calling 
it appeasement. 

Yet it ought to be considered that there 
can be only two kinds of peace, a negotiated 
peace or an imposed one. A negotiated 
peace necessarily implies concessions, which 
can always be labeled appeasement. An im- 
posed peace requires an unconditional sur- 
render. < 

We could, for example, insist that the 
Chinese get out of Korea while we remain. 
But this, too, would include appeasement if 
we exacted no indemnity from the Peiping 
government or failed to gain custody of Mao 
Tse-tung and his lieutenants for trial as 
war criminals. Nothing but unconditional 
surrender escapes a measure of “appease- 
ment.” General MacArthur himself has 
talked of a negotiated settlement. 

If and when the problem of peace at the 
thirty-eighth comes before us, may it be 
that the American people will study it with- 
out one reference to the word “appeasement,” 
but wholly in the light of what best pro- 
motes the peace and freedom of the largest 
number of people. 


The Threat of Inflation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BLAIR MOODY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, June 12, 1951 


Mr. MOODY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be printed 
in the Appendix of the Record an edi- 
torial from the Washington Star of 
June 9 and one from the New York 
Times of June 10, which, in my judg- 
ment, speak eloquently for themselves, 
and for the American people. 
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There being no objection, the edi- 
torials were ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 


[From the Washington Star of June 9, 1951] 
THE DANGER Is STILL HERE 


If peace were about to break out every- 
where, or if we could be reasonably sure 
that there were going to be no more Koreas 
or that the Russians were getting ready to 
be real nice, one could give three rousing 
cheers for the proposition that we don’t have 
to worry about inflation and that we ought 
therefore to forget about things like wage and 
price controls and do nothing about renewing 
the Defense Production Act before it expires 
at the end of this month. 

The bleak truth is, however, that all 
signs indicate that peace is not about to 
break out everywhere, that there may be 
more Koreas in other parts of the world and 
that the men of the Kremlin intend to keep 
on being their usual nasty selves. The truth 
is, in short, that we must still reckon with an 
extremely perilous international situation 
that may blow up at any moment—next 
week, next month, next year—into nothing 
less than another global war. There is still 
good reason to hope, of course, that the ca- 
tastrophe can be averted, but anybody who 
presumes to be sure of himself on that score, 
anybody who thinks that the United States 
can safely run its economy on a business-as- 
usual basis at this stage, is simply being wish- 
ful—foolishly, recklessly, dangerously wish- 
ful 


So it is hard to understand why a lot of 
members of Congress and organizations like 
the National Association of Manufacturers 
oppose key anti-inflation controls and are al- 
together cordial to the idea of letting the De- 
fense Production Act die on June 30. Ap- 
parently they have been impressed by such 
things as a seeming trend toward deflation 
in some segments of our economy and the 
price-slashing war in New York City and else- 
where. But it is difficult to escape the con- 
clusion that they have taken a mighty short- 
range view of present conditions and under- 
estimated the factors—economic, political 
and military—that can bring about a drastic 
change in our domestic situation in a rela- 
tively short time unless a vigorous effort is 
made to hold inflationary pressures in check. 

Wholly apart from the danger of new mili- 
tary explosions or intensified political crises 
stemming from the Kremlin’s unpredictable 
policies, the fact is—as the President has de- 
clared—that our rearmament program, even 
if the world gets no worse, is certain to im- 
pose new strains on our economy in the 
months immediately ahead. During the 
next year, for example, our actual military 
expenditures will increase by $30,000,000,000. 
This will cut into the supply of consumer 
goods and materials. If adequate controls 
are not in effect, if nature is allowed to take 
its course in a business-as-usual atmosphere, 
then the Nation will be inviting what Mr. 
Truman has called an unmanageable torrent 
of inflation. Bernard Baruch has stated the 
case even more strongly. In his opinion, un- 
less present price, wage, credit, and other 
controls are extended and strengthened, we 
will suffer a tragic, perhaps mortal, blow to 
our efforts to rebuild our defenses in time to 
avert another world war. 

In the teeth of warnings of this sort, in 
the teeth of an international situation that 
is anything but certain or reassuring, it 
seems hardly conceivable that Congress will 
not renew and tighten up the Defense Pro- 
duction Act and take other measures—in- 
cluding much heavier taxation—to guard 
against the kind of inflation that could do, 
in its own way, as much damage to us as an 
all-out military attack. This is no time for 
a wishful, business-as-usual attitude. In- 
dividuals and organizations with such an 
attitude are living in a dangerous dream 
world. They had better wake up. 


[From the New York Times of June 10, 1951] 
So Far, So Goop 


It was good news that President Truman 
was able to get bipartisan promises after a 
White House conference on Friday that a 
new control bill would be passed to take the 
place of the Defense Production Act, which 
expires at the end of the present month, 
We will have to wait to see if the news 
continues good. Evidently the conferees 
and the President and his advisers were 
alarmed, as they had every right to be, 
at the prospective pressures on prices and 
wages. We have scarcely felt as yet the im- 
pact of rearmament. Definitely, unless 
prompt and courageous action is taken, the 
worst is yet to come. 

The new or amended control bill will have 
to run the gantlet of another sort of pres- 
sure—that of interested groups who are in 
favor of controls for other people but not 
for themselves. If inflation is to be fought 
off, these groups, whether they are produc- 
ing beef or manufacturing commodities or 
working for wages, will sometimes have to 
take “No” for an answer. Moreover, it is not 
enough to get a good control law. The fur- 
ther step of effective enforcement is neces- 
sary. Courage will be needed in the White 
House as well as on Capitol Hill, 


Price Controls 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GUY M. GILLETTE 


OF IOWA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, June 12, 1951 


Mr. GILLETTE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an article 
from the June 2, 1951, issue of the Wal- 
lace Farmer regarding price controls. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Trim Fat; DON’T WHACK OUT BRAINS 


If General Bradley were to fire one-fifth 
of the scientists who are working on guided 
missiles and the atomic bomb, you'd say he 
was crazy. 

Farm production is part of the defense 
program, too. And research in the farm 
field is what pushes up the rate of gain on 
livestock and increases crop yields. 

One of the important fields of research is 
handled by the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics of the Department of Agriculture. 
We want more beef for the country. How 
do we get it? More grass-fed cattle or more 
corn-fed cattle, and what proportions of 
each? And what incentives will bring the 
production needed? 

Right now, every time OPS makes a de- 
cision on prices, somebody ought to run over 
to BAE to find out what effect that decision 
will have on production. It would be better 
if OPS would learn to ask BAE first. But, in 
any case, BAE has to furnish the facts Gov- 
ernment agencies, Congress, and farmers use 
to plan future work, 

Present plans are to cut off 20 percent of 
the funds that BAE uses to try to figure out 
how agriculture can produce more in a time 
like this. 

Is anybody cutting funds 20 percent at the 
plants where they build atomic bombs and 
guided missiles? Or at factories where they 
plan faster airplanes? 

Food is defense, too. In trimming USDA, 
nbd the fat away. But don't whack out the 

rains. 
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EVEN PEAK MEAT PRODUCTION IN 1951 COULD BE 
SHORT OF DEMAND 


Back in the thirties, suppose somebody had 
said to you: “Next year, we're going to have 
17 percent more beef per person, 14 percent 
more veal, and 30 percent more pork. What 
do you think that will do to prices?” 

Any farmer would have answered: “Hog 
prices will go to pieces. And beef will be in 
trouble.” 

As things were in the thirties, this farmer 
would have been right. Consumer buying 
power wasn't strong enough to clean up that 
much meat at good prices. 

But ask a similar question today: “In 1951, 
we're going to have 17 percent more beef per 
person than in 1935-39, 14 percent more veal, 
and 30 percent more pork. What will that 
do to prices?” 

That’s exactly the kind of production we 
expect through 1951. And yet everybody 
says meat prices will stay strong. Some ex- 
pect that meat prices may run wild without 
vigorous antiinflation moves. 

What’s happened since the thirties to 
change the picture? What should a 30- 
percent increase in pork per person be ruin- 
ous in the thirties and about right in 1951? 
Why should a 17-percent increase in beef per 
person bring a sharp drop in prices in the - 
thirties, and today represent shortage rather 
than surplus? 

The reason, of course, is that consumers 
are making more money and are eating 
better. Income of industrial workers is 4 
times what it was in 1935-39. And many 
folks who were in the greens-and-sow-belly 
class in the 1930’s are now in the ham-and- 
steak class. 

Payrolls are going to be still higher next 
winter. The armament program is tak- 
ing about 8 percent of the national effort 
now. Next winter it may be taking 15 
percent, 

Folks will have more money and fewer 
industrial goods on which to spend that 
money. This probably means more cash go- 
ing into beef, milk, butter, and pork. 

For the time being, therefore, farmers do 
not have to worry about low prices. Farm 
product prices will stay up as long as the 
cold war and the armament program keep 
going. 

There will be seasonal changes in price, of 
course. For a time some farmers may find 
it better business to feed beef cattle than to 
milk cows, or to raise broilers rather than 
pullets. But the over-all level of farm 
products is likely to stay high. 

Farmers who went through the great de- 
pression find this hard to believe. They 
keep looking ahead to a possible crash. It 
is right that they should be conservative. 
A day may come—possibly in 19583—when 
our war plants are built and when things 
will level off. But, unless we get an inter- 
national peace agreement, demands seems 
strong for awhile. 

Farmers have plenty of worries these days, 
but a price slump is not one of them. Con- 
trols, labor, feed are the tough nuts to 
crack. Not to mention weather. But do 
not lose sleep over a price drop. 


Don’t Let the Beefers Scare You 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 
HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 
OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 4, 1951 
Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, there is 


little doubt in my mind but that there is 
à conspiracy afoot between the big pack- 
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ers, some of the feeders, and some of the 
cattlemen, to scare the consuming public 
into demanding a cessation of price con- 
trol. As part of that conspiracy they 
will try to create beef shortages where 
actually there are none and there is no 
reason for any. We have more livestock 
today than the country has ever before 
produced. The livestock is being sold 
at a good profit. The feeders are doing 
well and the packers have never done 
better. All of the propaganda that we 
are being fed is induced by the big pack- 
ers as a part of their own two-way 
squeeze game of pushing the price of the 
cattle down and pushing the cost of the 
processed meat up. 

I direct the attention of my colleagues 
to the following news item which ap- 
peared in the Miami Herald of June 8, 
which bears out all of the foregoing: 


FuLL Stocks On Hanp—Mramri Faces No 
SHORTAGE oF Beer, Meat MEN REPORT 


(By O. J. Smith) 


With most of the Nation in an uproar over 
an impending beef shortage, Miamians can 
look forward to enjoying about their normal 
rations, a survey of local meat supply sources 
indicates. 

Wholesalers report full stocks on hand, 
Local slaughterers say they are getting plenty 
of cattle. Miami branches of the big western 
packing houses expect no immediate famine. 

The manager of Wilson & Co's Miami 
branch said he has yet to turn down an 
order from any customer kecause of a short- 


e. 

S we don’t need a lot of beef,” 
he stated, “despite what we read about a big 
demand for it.” 

A wholesaler sided with this statement, 
pointing out the demand for beef in Miami 
normally is low at this time of year. 

Almost all Miami meat men agreed that 
if any shortage is felt here, it will be only 
of certain cuts of fresh beef and lamb. Men- 
tioned as the most likely shortages were 
chuck roasts and round steaks. 

As for any immediate effect in Miami from 
the widely publicized western cattle holdout, 
there appears to be no danger, local firms 
said. 

Harvey Erchowsky, operator of the Peoples 
Meat Supply, Inc., said he has enough beef 
on hand to supply three times his normal 
trade, about 24,000 customers, for the next 
3 weeks. 

He added that his supply sources, inde- 
pendent Midwest packers, have assured him 
that they will continue to meet his needs. 

There's absolutely no need for anyone 
to be scared into hoarding meat and cre- 
ating an artificial shortage,” he declared. 

Reports from all sources indicated that 
there is an abundance of Florida beef. Office 
of Price Stabilization agents who have been 
checking south Florida cattle auctions, say 
more cattle are going over the block than 
ever before. 

These were some of the comments from 
local slaughterers: 

Economy Packing House: There's no meat 
famine. Our supply is about normal, and 
there were more cattle than usual at Mon- 
day’s auction.” 

Max Bauer: “We have enough to take care 
of all our customers and expect to use our 
full slaughtering quota this month.” 

S. Ehrlich: “Our supply is normal. We'll 
be able to take care of all our customers.” 

Dixie Farms Products: There's no short- 
age as far as we're concerned.” 

Representatives of the big packing houses 
had a slightly different chorus to the same 


Armour & Co.: “We have plenty of some 
kinds of meats but we're cleaned out of 


fresh beef and lamb. There is no indication 
of what we'll get next week.” 

Swift & Co.: “We have enough to go 
around now, but it’s possible we'll be a little 
short next week. We'll have plenty of some 
cuts.” 

Wilson & „: “I imagine we'll get about 
half as much Hext week as we had this week. 
This week’s supply was about 75 percent of 
normal,” 


Jessup’s Secretary Sneaks Into MacAr- 
thur Hearings—Gives Out What She 
Heard Through Keyhole 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALVIN E. O’KONSKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 12, 1951 


Mr. O’KONSKI. Mr. Speaker, here- 
with are the minutes of the joint meet- 
ing of the House and Senate Un-Ameri- 
can Military Affairs Committees, For 
ovvious reasons, the press and public 
were barred and go votes were taken, 
except by a young lady acrobat our cor- 
respondent had secreted in one of the 
chandeliers. Considering the fact that 
she does not take shorthand, and mak- 
ing due allowance for her unfamiliarity 
with some of the personages involved, 
we nevertheless feel that the record, 
faulty though it may be in some re- 
spects, should be presented to the Amer- 
ican people—Jessup’s secretary: 

Question: Your name, please? 

General Marshall; I regret I have not 
the necessary notes with me, but I shall be 
glad to bring you the information at some 
future date. Or the committee can get it 
from Secretary Acheson, since that is more 
in his province, 

Question: General Bradley, who first spoke 
to you about the possibility of firing Gen- 
eral MacArthur? 

John Garfield: I can’t recall. These fel- 
lows would call me up, knowing I was a 
liberal, and I would just say, “All right. 
Put my name down.” 

Question: Mr. Ferrer, you concede you may 
have been involved in some Communist 
fronts. Can you tell us who induced you 
to join them? 

General Bradley: I gave that information 
to the President in my capacity as confi- 
dential adviser, and feel it is privileged. I 
cannot answer unless so directed by the 
President. Any bets? 

Senator Kefauver: I would remind the 
Chair that any betting that is done must 
be performed under the auspices of my com- 
mittee. 

The Chair: The Chair so rules. 

Question: General Marshall, when you 
went to China to ask Chiang Kai-shek to 
form a coalition government with the Chi- 
nese Communists, who gave you the direc- 
tive for that mission? 

General Vaughan: I have nothing to say, 
because whatever I say is misquoted and 
used against me. 

Question: General Garfield, did General 
MacArthur ever disobey a military order 
from the Chiefs of Staff? 

General Collins: Well, not exactly. But 
we asked him to put only South Koreans at 
the Manchurian border, because otherwise 
it would have looked as though we wanted 
to win this war instead of just containing 
it. Because if—and we might as well face 
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the possibility—we should win this war, Rus- 
sia is liable to throw the atom bomb and we 
need those troops for Europe for Russia to 
throw at. So we naturally concurred in the 
firing of MacArthur, though we admired him 
as a military figure. 

Question: General Schulberg, you say you 
left the Communist Party before 1940, yet 
you attacked the investigatory powers of this 
committee in 1947, signed the amicus curiae 
brief to the Supreme Court in defense of 
John Howard Lawson and Dalton Trumbo, 
and yoted for Henry Wallace in 1948. How 
come? 

President Truman: Well, I was going to fire 
the SOB (here some 42 words have been de- 
leted by the military censor and the Post 
Office) over a year ago—I mean, under a year 
ago—I mean—anyway, I'm President! 

Question: Now, General Ferrer, you didn’t 
know Benjamin Davis was a Communist al- 
though he ran openly as one? 

General Garfield: I never met a Com- 
munist in my life. You've got to remember 
I look at these things globally, and General 
MacArthur was looking at them only from 
the standpoint of Korea. 

Question: General Vandenberg, when you 
wrote the article about our Air Force for the 
Saturday Evening Post, weren’t you guilty of 
the same insubordination with which Mac- 
Arthur is charged? 

Secretary Acheson: I might point out that 
at that time we were certain that the Chinese 
Communists were merely agrarian reformers, 
while Representative Martin, to whom Gen- 
eral MacArthur wrote, is a leading member 
of the war party in the United States. Be- 
sides, my understanding is that President 
Truman doesn’t read the Post. This in- 
formation came to us at the meeting at the 
White House: Those present were General 
Marshall, Secretary Pace, Averill Harriman, 
and myself, and the President. We didn't 
know who was going to leak first, so we fired 
MacArthur immediately. 

A motion to adjourn sine die was now made 
and upheld by a strict party vote, with 
the lone exception of Senator WAYNE Morse 
who temporarily deserted his party to vote 
with the Republican minority. As soon as 
this was discovered, the Republicans hastily 
switched ther votes. In conclusion, the 
chairman briefly thanked the men who had 
testified. 

The Chair: I want to thank all of you, 
Generals Marshall, Bradley, Ferrer, Collins, 
Vaughan, Garfield, Acheson, Schulberg, and 
Vandenberg, and Commander in Chief Tru- 
man, for the cooperation you have given this 
committee by confessing so freely and hon- 
estly. 

We are sure the public will accept your 
frank admissions at face value and we hope 
you will all have your Hollywood contracts 
renewed at even higher salaries than before. 
Meeting adjourned. 


Bank Stabilization on the Arkansas River 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES W. TRIMBLE 


: OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 12, 1951 


Mr. TRIMBLE. Mr. Speaker, I whole- 
heartedly support the amendment of- 
fered by my colleague the gentleman 
from Arkansas [Mr. NORRELL] to restore 
$3,000,000 to the civil functions appro- 
priation bill for bank stabilization on the 
Arkansas River. I do not criticize the 
full committee because I am certain they 
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did what they thought at the time was 
the proper thing to do in view of the 
present emergency. However, I must 
disagree with them completely on their 
judgment. 

Next to our children, the greatest gift 
which God has given us is our soil. 
We depend upon it for our security. 
Our responsibility is to leave it to our 
children, as their heritage from us, in 
its full fertility. The soil of the Arkansas 
Valley is rich and fine. Its fertility is 
exceeded by that of no other valley in 
the country. The government has ex- 
pended millions of dollars in the Arkan- 
sas Valley in stabilizing the banks to 
prevent the washing away of this soil. 
Fine progress has been made. To sud- 
denly stop this program is poor econ- 
omy. We will not only continue to lose 
fine soil, but in doing so we will under- 
cut the revetments and levees in the 
valley between Little Rock, Ark., and 
Tulsa, Okla., which have already cost 
the taxpayers millions of dollars. When 
and if the work is resumed after this 
emergency, we will have to do all that 
spending again to even get back to where 
we are today. 

I hope this committee will adopt the 
amendment offered by our colleague in 
order that this work of bank stabiliza- 
tion which is so important and vital can 
continue on the Arkansas. 

As a part of my remarks, I wish to 
include an article by Helen Friedel 
Mosier entitled “The Untamed Arkansas 
Holds Promise of Rich Harvest to Peo- 
ple of the State” from the Sunday, June 
10, 1951, edition of the Southwest Times- 
Record, published at Fort Smith, Ark.: 
THE UNTAMED ARKANSAS HOLDS PROMISE OF 

RICH Harvest TO PEOPLE OF THE STATE 


(By Helen Friedel Mosier) 


With the sound of wagon wheels rumbling 
like drums through yesterday's years, in the 
procession of families, jolting slowly over 
rough trails into the rugged, untamed Arkan- 
sas, sometimes we fail to hear the musical lap 
of the waters about the boats that also bore 
their burdens for future hope and progress 
into our land. Somehow the meaning of 
the rivers to us as a State is lost in its own 
silence. It is speaking to us again, now. 

The exploring party on the Arkansas River 
which started last week was said to be com- 
posed of experts in the study of waterways, 
making the trip because the Arkansas is 
recognized as the greatest undeveloped 
waterway in inland America. It might be 
developed, therefore, into a golden river in 
relation to our economic growth and prog- 
ress. It is a bugle call to awaken our in- 
terest. The children of Arkansas may reap 
the harvest of that interest in the future of 
the river. 

In a time when the day of the exploration 
trip for study and research bring us sharply 
to the knowledge that here is still oppor- 
tunity at our door. If we have rested on 
our oars, thinking we have made all the 
progress we need with the river this prods 
us into an honest, uncomfortable question: 
How far have we come? 

In the beginning, before we were a State, 
we needed people. Some of them used the 
river to come here. Today we know we have 
had a drop in population. We still need 
people. We could still bring them here by 
way of the river; if not actually on its sur- 
face, then with making the promise of the 
waters a reality. 

In the 1800's, the river was a smooth, silent, 
sure road that people had not yet learned 


to control, to use to its fullest advantage for 
their comfort and progress, or to find out 
what its possibilities were. How much fur- 
ther have average people, living away from 
the river banks and yet all part of the whole 
picture, gone in their thinking? 

Every child in every village knows why 
roads must be kept up from Harm to farm, 
from country to town, and from town to 
city, on to the next State. Even the little 
ones feel the magic stir within them as they 
feel the hot rails of the railroad beneath 
their bare feet in summer, and hear through 
the frozen nights, shut snugly in their 
houses, the whistle of the trains, but the 
river seems far distant. It is mysterious and 
silent, save when nature gives her an op- 
portunity to clamor wrathfully for attention. 
Somehow we want to know about the river 
only, in her wild stages or when, after a 
stormy battle, she has been whipped sternly 
back again to her bed. It looks as if the 
roads and the rails belong to everyone, but 
the river belongs only to the few who claim 
her voluntarily, or who live within her reach. 
And now a little group of men, outside our 
own green, befoliaged world, have come to 
study our river and help plan how we may 
best use it for all to profit. The river has 
brought them to us, and we have a mutual 
interest, with them, that is a little like the 
mutual interest which early settlers along 
the river banks found in common with two 
of their natural enemies: Bears and Indians. 
They all liked honey. 

The white people resented and feared the 
Indians, who made hunting trips from their 
own territory. They were plagued by the 
bears. But they soon found that the In- 
dians protected them from bears with their 
constant hunting, and from there it was 
only a step to mutually searching for honey. 
White people put the wild honey in barrels 
to sell at Fayetteville and Fort Smith. In- 
dians had a knack of removing a deerskin 
without cutting it, and, after curing, filling 
the pelt with honey—or bears’ grease—and 
then it was ready to carry off for their own 
use or for sale. The Indians got their bears 
that they needed; the white people were re- 
lieved of their plague. Both had honey. It 
was one of the instances in which the set- 
tler found a way to agree with his red 
brother. 

There are no more bears nor Indian prob- 
lems. But we may yet pioneer with our 
river, and there is honey in it for all. Let 
each inland child learn to listen for the mes- 
sage of the rivers, and tomorrows’ years will 
pa bright with dreams we have made come 

rue, 


The Lawyer’s Responsibility to Society 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOSEPH R. BRYSON 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 12, 1951 


Mr. BRYSON. Mr. Speaker, I have 
just had the priviiege of attending the 
annual commencement exercises of Na- 
tional University School of Law where 
Maj. Gen. Reginald C. Harmon, the 
Judge Advocate General of the United 
States Air Force, delivered the address. 
Fifty-three young men and women re- 
ceived their degrees. The exercises were 
extremely interesting in view of the fact 
that the candidate for degrees earned 
their credits by attending classes at 
night. Special recognition should be 
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given to those who have thus shown that 
“where there is a will, there is a way.” 
Mr. Justice William O. Douglas of our 
Supreme Court is the chancelor and 
Rowland F. Kirks is the dean of Na- 
tional University School of Law. Under 
the leadership of these two distinguished 
gentlemen together with other conscien- 
tious, capable teachers, opportunities 
are given to ambitious young people to 
pursue their professional courses by at- 
tending evening classes. 

Attached hereto I include the splendid 
address of General Harmon, entitled 
“The Lawyer’s Responsibility to So- 
ciety”: 

THE LAWYER's RESPONSIBILITY TO SOCIETY 

I. INTRODUCTION 


Mr. Chairman, distinguished guests, mem- 
bers of the class of 1951, ladies and gentle- 
men, I appreciate the opportunity to address 
this fine graduating class and to participate 
in the commencement ceremonies of this 
great university which has produced so many 
distinguished graduates throughout the 
years. In fact, for several years now, when 
I have been asked what class was mine, I 
have felt quite aged when I referred to the 
year of my graduation back in the twenties, 
so now I would like to adopt this as my class 
and from this on answer that question very 
glibly, “The class of 1951.” 

I must confess, however, that I do not feel 
as smart this time as I did at the other 
graduation exercises in which I took part. 
In fact, I don't think I have ever felt as 
learned in the law as I did on that other 
commencement day nearly a quarter of a 
century ago. Shortly thereafter when I 
tried my first lawsuit, I was disillusioned to 
find a judge and a jury whom I thought had 
not kept up with modern developments in 
the law. I filed a brief about which my boss, 
a celebrated trial lawyer and distinguished 
member of the bar, didn’t seem too enthu- 
siastic but permitted me to file anyway. As 
& matter of fact, he did not think much 
of the lawsuit in the first place and tried 
to discourage our client from starting it, but 
the client refused to follow the advice. Since 
my boss practiced the theory that the best 
way to teach a boy to swim is to throw him 
in the deep end of the pool and go off and 
forget him, he assigned me to prepare and try 
the case. While the judge indicated that 
he agreed with most of the profound wisdom 
expressed in my brief, he did not seem to 
think that much of it applied to my case. 
Another thing I learned about that judge 
was that he did not think that the quality 
of a brief depended entirely upon its length. 
At the end of that case not only was I bit- 
terly disappointed but I had lost respect 
for the ability of the judge. I thought the 
whole system of trial by jury needed reform 
and at times I felt like suing the dean and 
professors of my law school for not telling 
me these things. I am happy to report that 
more experience taught me to respect that 
judge as one of the great jurists of my State, 
that the jury system is the best system ever 
invented by mankind thus far, and that the 
faculty of my law school had done the best 
they could for me under the circumstances. 

You and I have much to learn and we 
should never stop learning until our fellow 
members of the bar meet in solemn assem- 
blage on the occasion of our departure for 
the great beyond. The most enticing qual- 
ity of this profession is the unlimited oppor- 
tunity for seif-improvement it provides. 


II. SUBJECT 

I can think of no more appropriate subject 
to talk to you about this evening, at this 
the starting point of your legal career, than 
that of the lawyer’s responsibility to society. 
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The degree of responsibility to society 
of different individuals or professions varies 
directly with the relative abilities of those 
individuals or professions. That principle 
has never been more aptly illustrated than 
it was by the good Master in his parable of 
the talents. Much more is required of the 
one with five talents than of the one with 
one talent. 

Applying this principle to our own profes- 
sion, I know of no other profession which 
has a greater responsibility to society than 
does our own, for the very simple reasons 
that first, we start with at least average or 
greater than average native intelligence or 
the deans and professors would never let 
us graduate from law school; and second, 
our training and experience are mostly in 
the field of human relations. Our profes- 
sion is the one to which much has been 
given and much is required. 

Someone has said, and correctly so, that 
the basic task of the lawyer is to find ways 
by which people can live and work together 
successfully. The methods of transporta- 
tion and communication of our day create 
a world community which is much smaller 
than that of our fathers. Therefore, 
our task of finding ways by which people 
can live together successfully becomes a 
problem of world-wide importance. The 
community, which was once a local one, is 
now a world community. Our grandfathers 
were concerned primarily with the affairs of 
their own community. Certain, they had 
a remote interest in the State and National 
Governments, but they were not nearly so 
close to them as are we, and they had prac- 
tically no concern at all with the affairs 
of the world community. It may be un- 
fortunate that our interest in the affairs 
of our local community perhaps has di- 
minished but certainly it is fortunate that 
our interest in world affairs has increased. 
In spite of the old adage that “familiarity 
breeds contempt,” modern methods of 
communication and transportation bring us 
so close to those who reside on the other side 
of the globe that we simply have to be able 
to know them and get along with them. 


III. PURPOSE 


The responsibility of lawyers to society 
and the requirements for legal services have 
steadily increased as our civilization has ad- 
vanced and the Government has become in- 
creasingly more complex, but it is not my 
purpose to make an inventory of the various 
classes of that responsibility. I shall men- 
tion only a few of them briefly: 

1. We have a great responsibility to the 
court. As has always been the case, the 
court, by force of the pressure of its busi- 
ness, must depend upon the lawyers for 
much of the legal research required in the 
decision of cases before it. This is no criti- 
cism of the court. It is indeed surprising, 
with the dockets as crowded as they are, 
that the courts are able to accomplish as 
much as they do. Therefore, members of 
our profession not only participate in the 
drafting of much of our statutory law, they, 
as members of both the bench and bar, are 
the makers of all of our case law. If our 
people are to enjoy the security of sound 
law, lawyers must discharge their respon- 
sibility well. Otherwise, confusion and dis- 
order will result. Generally, a good bar 
in any community means good law from the 
courts of that community. 

2. 1 am sure you are familiar with the 
place in public life, in addition to the ju- 
diciary, taken by lawyers throughout the 
history of this Nation. The voices of the 
distinguished members of our profession 
have been heard with great effect in the leg- 
islative halls of National, State, and local 
governments, In the executive branch of the 
Government, including the Presidency, more 

lawyers than members of any other profes- 
sion have filled high positions since our Na- 
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tion began. The public service of many of 
our profession, including the distinguished 
faculty of this university, in the field of edu- 
cation is well known to everyone. There is 
no more fertile field for real service. 

8. The outstanding record of patriotic 
service rendered by the members of our 
profession to this country both in peace and 
war makes it unnecessary for me to mention 
your responsibility in that respect. Many 
of you gave unstintingly of your service in 
World War II, and I am sure you stand ready 
to do it again. Since I have been head of 
the legal department of the Air Force, it has 
not been necessary for me to call a single 
lawyer into the service involuntarily to meet 
the expanded needs due to the international 
situation. Lawyers’ familiarity with the 
needs of government create a willingness to 
serve unsurpassed by that of the members of 
any other profession. 

4. The fact that there have been enough 
volunteers to fill the expanded need for 
lawyers in the Air Force during the past 2 
or 3 years is a tribute to the patriotism of 
the members of our profession. In addition 
to the number required as a result of the 
increased size of the service caused by the 
present international situation, the new 
changes in the law with reference to the 
military justice system have created a great- 
er need for lawyers than has ever existed 
before. There have probably been more and 
greater changes in the military justice sys- 
tem of the Armed Forces during the past 3 
years than have occurred in the entire his- 
tory of this country before. On February 1, 
1949, title II of the Selective Service Act be- 
came effective and for the first time provided 
for enlisted personnel on courts martial of 
enlisted persons at the option of the accused. 
It further provided that law members must 
be lawyers, that lawyers if available should 
be provided for trial judge advocate and de- 
fense counsel, and last but not least for the 
strengthening of the appellate system by es- 
tablishing a judicial council of three briga- 
dier generals. On May 31 of this year, a week 
ago yesterday, the Uniform Code of Military 
Justice, Public Law 506, of the Eighty-first 
Congress, became effective which made fur- 
ther and more revolutionary changes in our 
military justice system. It provides for a 
court of military appeals, consisting of three 
civilian judges appointed by the President 
with the advice and consent of the Senate 
for terms of 15 years, with the exception of 
two of the first three who will be appointed 
for terms of 5 and 10 years, respectively, 
These judges, who shall receive salaries of 
$17,500 each, shall be the top court of the 
military justice system. That court reviews 
the records of three types of cases: (a) All 
cases extending to a general or flag officer or 
imposing the death sentence; (b) cases re- 
viewed by a board of review which the Judge 
Advocate General of the service forwards to 
the court; (c) cases reviewed by a board of 
review in which, upon petition of the ac- 
cused and on good cause shown, the court has 
granted a review. 

This law creates additional requirements 
for lawyers by making it mandatory that 
lawyers act as trial and defense counsel of 
courts and be furnished to represent the 
accused as well as the Government before 
boards of review and the court of military 
appeals. Under the new law the law mem- 
ber does not sit as a voting member of the 
court but sits apart from the court and rules 
upon points of law and instructs the mem- 
bers of the court similar to the manner in 
which a civilian judge rules upon points 
of law and instructs the jury. Therefore, 
from the foregoing, it is quite apparent that 
the changes in the past 3 years have greatly 
increased the need for lawyers in the mili- 
tary service by making it mandatory that 
lawyers act as the law member of courts, 
prosecuting attorney, defense counsel, and 
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be made available to represent both the Gov- 
ernment and the accused before boards of 
review and the court of military appeals. 
Of course, I am a little prejudiced, but I 
believe this is a fertile field for a lifetime of 
patriotic and useful service to mankind, 

5. A final class of our responsibility to 
society, which I should like to mention 
briefly, is that service to our respective com- 
munities and to mankind for which we re- 
ceive no monetary consideration. In that 
regard, I shall refer to two classes of service: 

(a) Community service of a public nature, 
such as activity in the chamber of commerce, 
service clubs, and last but not least activity 
in the church of our faith and in the various 
charitable organizations. Lawyers by virtue 
of their training and experience are looked 
upon as leaders in these various activities. 
None of us should ever shun that opportu- 
nity to serve. 

(b) Legal service to unfortunate people 
who need legal aid and are not able finan- 
cially to pay for it. I am talking about 
service to the little man. Every man pres- 
ent here tonight who practiced law on the 
outside during the great depression, as I 
did, is familiar with the satisfaction which 
comes from furnishing professional assist- 
ance to the man in need of it but who can- 
not pay for it. The fees from the corporate 
or wealthy client cannot give the real satis- 
faction to the lawyer which comes from the 
sincere gratitude for service to the 
unfortunate. 

IV. QUALITIES 


Without discussing further the various 
types of responsibility which we have to 
society, I should like to talk to you about 
the qualities needed by each of us to enable 
us to discharge that responsibility. If we 
possess those qualities, I am sure we will 
be able to recognize our responsibility and 
discharge it. A football coach I have re- 
spected and admired for many years used to 
spend much time in having his boys run 
around the track and run over the empty 
seats from the bottom to the top of the very 
high stadium. In fact, he spent more time 
having them take exercises of that kind than 
he did in telling them precisely what to do 
during the games. One of the boys remarked 


once that the practice seemed unnecessary 


because he had yet to see any player have 
occasion to run from the bottom to the 
top of the stadium during a football game. 
The coach was building the physical quali- 
ties needed by the players to discharge their 
responsibility in the game. For the same 
reason, it is necessary for us to develop the 
qualities needed for the discharge of our 
responsibility as lawyers: 

1. The first quality I should like to men- 
tion is intellectual honesty. I believe we 
should always ask ourselves the question, 
“What is the correct legal answer or solu- 
tion?” Not “What answer or solution is 
wanted or what one is most profitable?” 
Talking to suit the crowd and answering to 
please the asker are favorite pastimes of 
many. It is hard to find a substitute for 
truth. The incorrect solution of expedience 
today may not be expedient tomorrow but 
it will be just as incorrect tomorrow. There 
may be lawyers in the world who are able 
to prescribe such solutions to legal problems 
and still be consistent from day to day, but 
I am sure I am not smart enough to do it. 
One of the reasons I like to represent the 
United States Government is the fact that 
I can write an opinion that I believe to be 
correct in every respect without considering 
the result from the standpoint of economics 
or expedience. A correct opinion may cost 
the Government a million dollars today, but 
save it five million tomorrow. The reverse 
may be true of an incorrect one. 

2. Another quality which I think we 
should develop to enable us to discharge our 
responsibility is that of industry. The legal 
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profession provides fertile soil for the de- 
velopment of indolence and laziness because 
there is no definite deadline for the com- 
pletion of most of our work. Since many of 
us are lawyers I think we might confess one 
or two of our sins. I do not know of any 
other business or profession the members of 
which are more subject to the ills of procras- 
tination than are the members of our own 
profession. Lawyers can think of more good, 
sound, logical reasons why Tuesday’s work 
should be put off until Friday. An opinion 
may be ever so right but if it arrives 2 days 
late, it could be completely useless. 

3. The third and final quality I wish to 
discuss, which I think is essential for the 
discharge of our responsibility, is courage. 
From the time man was created to the days 
when St. Peter denied his Master and on 
down to the year of 1951, there has always 
been a great shortage of this particular vir- 
tue in the nature of mankind everywhere. 
There isn’t a community in this land, which 
does not have in it some of its most upstand- 
ing citizens, toward whom the finger of scorn 
could not be pointed by anyone, who have 
never done anything wrong, who possess 
none of the ugly habits or frailties of ordi- 
nary men but who unfortunately have never 
contributed one single thing of a construc- 
tive nature to their community, because they 
lack this virtue. They have always stood 
for the right but they have always preferred 
to take that position when it was uncontro- 
verted. They are strongly against sin and in 
favor of nice weather. Personally, I would 
prefer a person who makes some mistakes 
but who is a constructive, aggressive force, 
and has the courage of his convictions. The 
neutral quantity has never had much appeal 
to me. I believe the most useless citizen of 
any community is the man who will not be 
counted for or against anything. He may 
have many passive friends but not many 
who actually respect him. The members of 
our profession should be leaders wherever 
they are. They should be willing to lead the 
thinking rather than follow it. There was 
once a backwoodsman who by political ac- 
cident was elected governor of one of the 
Midwestern States. On the first day his 
young daughter went to school in the capi- 
tal city, she was laughed at and frowned 
upon by the other girls of the school because 
her clothes were out of style. She came 
home crying and reported to her parents that 
she would not return to school the next day 
because the other children made fun of 
her. Her parents told her she had to go so 
she proposed that she wear different clothes. 
Her father said, “Mery, you are going back 
to school tomorrow and you are going to 
wear the same clothes you wore today be- 
cause your daddy is the Governor of this 
State and he came to this cepital to make 
the styles and not to follow them.” We 
should be makers of style and not followers. 

4. These three qualities I have mentioned, 
intellectual honesty, industry, and courage, 
are all dependent upon each other and are 
necessary if we are to discharge our respon- 
sibility to society. 


V. CLOSING 


In closing I would like to wish you well as 
you start your careers in this great profes- 
sion and express the hope that you may de- 
velop the qualities so necessary for the prop- 
er of your responsibility to society. 
If you carry it well, you will have open to 
you countless opportunities. Not only will 
you have economic security, but you will be 
respected by your fellows and, last but not 
least, have the great satisfaction that comes 
from doing a job well. To be a leader of 
thought in any community in this land 
where freedom and liberty have flourished 
for one and three-quarters centuries is a 
blessing and a challenging opportunity to 
serve. If you are a willing worker in the 
vineyards of your chosen profession, you will 
reap the richest harvest of its manifold ben- 


efits. On the other hand if you are not dil- 
igent, your harvest will be meager, indeed. 
I invite each of you to join with me in the 
dedication of our lives anew to the discharge 
of our responsibilities as members of this 
noble profession. 


Stalin Orders 1060-Percent Increase in 
Jamming EST Broadcasts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. TOM STEED 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 12, 1951 


Mr. STEED. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
best answers to the question of whether 
the Voice of America broadcasts are 
effective as a weapon against world com- 
munism is found in the reaction to these 
broadcasts by the Soviets. The follow- 
ing article from the June 7 issue of the 
Baltimore (Md.) Sun is further evidence 
that the Soviets are more than con- 
cerned in their efforts to combat Amer- 
ican broadcasts through jamming. 

I think it is reasonable to assume that 
the Soviets would not give so much effort 
to jamming unless these broadcasts were 
doing harm to the Communist plan for 
world conquest. The article follows: 

Srrassourc, GERMANY, June 6.—American 
Forces Network, the Voice of America and 
Radio Free Europe—all operating from posts 
close to the Iron Curtain—are so effective 
that Stalin has ordered a 100 percent in- 
crease in the chain of interference and jam- 
ming stations between the Baltic and the 
Danube. 

Already considerable progress has been 
made by Soviet engineers and, according to 
a report by N. D. Purtsev, U. S. S. R. Minister 
of Communications, to the Politburo, “Soviet 
radio tations are now the most powerful in 
the world.” 

Technical reports to allied communica- 
tions experts say that western techniques de- 
veloped to jam and jumble Joseph. Goebbel’s 
wartime propaganda have been studied and 
copied by Soviet radio engineers under direct 
orders from Stalin. 


DEVELOPMENT PUSHED 


During the 5 years of the Stalin postwar 
plan, radio development was pushed until 
Moscow radio broadcasts are now claimed to 
reach everywhere. h 

While the rival political parties in the 
French electoral campaign are allowed only 
10 minutes each on the nationalized radio 
networks, Communist candidates are aided 
by nightly broadcasts in French from Buda- 
pest, Moscow, Warsaw, and Prague. 

John J. McCloy, United States high com- 
missioner, stated in his last report on Ger- 
many: “Communist propaganda amounts to 
a utilization of resources and a direction of 
effort on the part of the Soviet Union and its 
satellites which, to a considerable degree, is 
comparable to active military ession.” 

Slanders issued by the Soviet radio are in- 
creasingly difficult to counteract as the So- 
viets expand their chain of high-powered 
stations that have no other purpose than 
to shoot static interference into allied broad- 
casting wave lengths. 

Few Americans realize what this jamming 
means to Europe. There has been nothing 
in the United States to compare with the 
interference over here—and it has gone on 
intermittently since 1939. The United States 
has no station capable of reaching the aver- 
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age European listener without a relay boost. 
Broadcasts from western Germany have been 
most efiective hitherto in promoting the 
western democratic standpoint. 

It is difficult to hear a full-length program 
from other western stations unless you are 
close enough to de able to tune out the in- 
terference. 

The Voice of Moscow—which we have 
made no effort to jam—regularly broadcasts 
English-language news and comments con- 
sistently audible all over Europe. There are 
round-the-clock broadcasts from Moscow 
and satellite capitals in every civilized 
tongue. These broadcasters speak Oxford or 
American English as occasion demands. And 
the programs are highly imitative. 


Meat Shortages 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OP MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 12, 1951 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recor, I include the following editorial 
from the Boston Post of June 9, 1951: 

MEAT SHORTAGES 


The millions of housewives who have felt 
the pinch of meat shortages and the impact 
of rising prices are entitled to a hearing on 
the questions of continuation of price con- 
trols after June 30. 

Thus far the tightly organized livestock 
industry, representing meat on the hoof, has 
been heard at length, even to having a dele- 
gation of cattle-raisers present their views to 
President Truman in the White House. The 
farm bloc in Congress has been maneuver- 
ing in a manner that presages a power play 
to compel the Office of Price Stabilization to 
take its hands off the livestock growers and 
let prices soar full speed to higher levels. 

By the simple expedient of withholding 
livestock from the slaughterers, the livestock 
men have created an inflationary meat short- 
age to implement their demands for higher 
prices for their live product. It doesn't seem 
to matter a great deal that thousands of 
employees of the packing incustry have been 
thrown out of employment, or that millions 
of consumers are feeling the pinch of short- 
ages and prices. The livestock raisers have 
been doing all right. 

There are immense tracts of Government 
grazing land leased or rented at favorable 
terms to the meat producers. There are 
grain parity prices to protect them from soar- 
ing feed costs. In fact, the livestock raisers, 
have been very well taken care of by their 
Government. 

When it appears that the consumer is 
finally going to get a break, the cattlemen 
send a delegation of rich cattlemen to Wash- 
ington to back up a powerful and well- 
heeled lobby. Washington hotel lobbies 
have looked for weeks like some sort of 
round-up, with cattlemen buttonholing Con- 
gressmen all over the place and 10-gallon 
hats bobbing among the street crowds of the 
Capital. 

This isn't a case of packers, meat whole- 
salers, or meat retailers being at fault. They 
are caught just as effectively in the squeeze 
as the consumer, for they cannot operate 
with or without price controls unlecs live- 
stock is shipped to the packing houses. The 
attitude of the livestock raisers seems to be 
that they do not mind if the packers, whole- 
salers, and retailers are controlled, but they 
want a hands-off policy on meat on the hoof. 
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The dire warnings sounded by the cattle- 
men that price controls on livestock will 
resurrect the black markets sound more like 
a confession than a warning. One must in- 
quire who sold livestock to the black mar- 
keteers during World War II, for, without a 
steady supply of livestock the black mar- 
keteers would have been unable to operate. 

Everyone concerned in this meat-shortage 
threat seems to be represented by a lobby in 
Washington except those who are going to 
be hurt most—the consumers. It is difi- 
cult to believe that the public interest has 
been so seriously vitiated that the majority 
of our citizens can be utterly disregarded. 

It seems to have been overlooked that the 
American consumer built the enormous 
ranches, the feed lots, the refrigerated dis- 
tribution, and by large per capita consump- 
tion of meat and meat products thereby 
making it possible for livestock growers to 
maintain immense herds on public-grazing 
lands. 

The voice of the consumer must and shall 
be heard—if not through the lips of Michael 
DiSalle, then by a consumers’ lobby to apply 
the pressure where the Congress is most 
sensitive. 


Telegram From Boone (Iowa) Chamber 


of Commerce 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES I. DOLLIVER 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 12, 1951 


Mr. DOLLIVER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orD, I include the following telegram: 


Boone, Iowa, June 10, 1591. 
Representative JAMES DOLLIVER, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Knowing it is your sincere desire to repre- 
sent and legislate the thinking of Iowa peo- 
ple, we humbly submit our thoughts regard- 
ing (S. 1397 and H. R. 3171) Defense Pro- 
duction Act of 1950. 

1. The rights and privileges granted the 
executive branch of our Government are too 
dictatorial in power. 

2. The inequalities, unnecessary restric- 
tions, bureaucratic red tape and confusion 
are automatic dispensers of wasted man- 
hours. 

3. The policing costs of such legislation 
creates inflation. 

4. With respect to beef prices—it unjustly 
penalizes the producer for a condition not 
created by him and in addition penalizes the 
consumer with increased cost. 

5. Makes possible the destruction of busi- 
nesses and free enterprise. 

In summary we believe the Defense Pro- 
duction Act of 1950 will not successfully com- 
bat the assumed dangers confronting us. It 
is our collective thinking that a policy of the 
following is in order: ; 

1. Eliminate unnecessary Government 
spending. 

2. Strengthen domestic economy by adopt- 
ing sound monetary policies which reduce 
Federal expenditures. 

3. Stimulate maximum production, free 
enterprise, personal savings, and free wage 
negotiating. Last, but not least, unharness 
the shackied, confused citizenry so that once 
more they can produce, save, and live like 
free Americans, 

Boone CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 

N. A. Erse, President. 

THE BOONE County FARM BUREAU, 
C. A. SCHEERER, President, 


The Foreign Give-Away Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH BUTLER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, June 12, 1951 


Mr. BUTLER of Nebraska. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD 
an article entitled Foreign Give-away 
Grows,” by Henry Hazlitt, which ap- 
peared in the June 11 issue of Newsweek 
magazine. I should like to read just one 
brief passage from the article: 


The administration’s foreign give-away 
program has grown by feeding on itself. The 
State Department wants to meet nev foreign 
problems chiefly by handing out money be- 
cause it has met past foreign problems chiefly 
by handing out money. It keeps changing 
the reasons for handouts but never the prac- 
tice. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

BUSINESS TIDES—FOREIGN Give-Away Grows 
(By Henry Hazlitt) 


The administration’s foreign give-away 
program has grown by feeding on itself. The 
State Department wants to meet new foreign 
problems chiefly by handing out money be- 
cause it has met past foreign problems chiefly 
by handing out money. It keeps changing 
the reasons for hand-outs, but never the 
practice. 

It now wants to spend $8,500,000,000 in the 
next fiscal year for foreign aid. Of this sum, 
$6,250,000,000 would be for “military” and 
$2,250,000,000 for “economic” assistance. 
Just why we must give away additional bil- 
lions for “economic” aid is not clear. Even 
Mr. Truman admits: “The original goals of 
the Marshall plan have been largely 
achieved.” Why, then, start setting up new 
goals? Italy's index of industrial produc- 
tion is running about 30 percent above the 
prewar figure; the United Kingdom's, 50 
percent above; France's, 40 percent above. 
Even if we grant the debatable proposition 
that it was the American taxpayer’s duty to 
restore Europe’s production to the prewar 
level, on what theory is it his duty to con- 
tinue pouring in gift money now that Euro- 
pean industrial production is well above the 
prewar level? 

Similar questions may be raised about 
“military” aid. The North Atlantic Treaty, 
however desirable, or even essential, was in 
itself an unprecedented and tremendous 
commitment. It is far from clear why we 
must take on the additional task of paying 
for part of the armament of practically all 
our allies. This is an economic, not a mili- 
tary, decision. It is for the military experts 
to say that a given Western European coun- 
try needs so many tanks or planes. But it 
does not follow that we should turn all of 
them over as gifts. If a country buys them, 
it sends us other goods, military or civilian, 
in exchange—and so gives reality to the 
“mutual” part of “mutual aid.” 

To give arms to Europe is to assume that 
Europe cannot afford to pay for these arms 
out of its own resources. This, to repeat, is 
a purely economic, not a military, assump- 
tion; and there is no evidence to show that it 
is justified. Western Europe in 1951 is plan- 
ning to spend only about 8 percent of its 
gross national product for armament, com- 
pared with an American expenditure of about 
15 percent. There is nothing to show that 
the sums we are giving to Europe for arma- 
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ment are not purely arbitrary in amount— 
or even that they are necessary at all. 

The division, moreover, between military 
aid and economic aid is also in practice 
purely artificial. To give European govern- 
ments $1,650,000,000 in economic aid is to 
relieve them of that burden. They can then 
spend that much more money on increased 
armu.nents without adding to the total they 
would otherwise have had to lay out. If, on 
the other hand, we give them $5,240,000,000 
for military aid, then, unless their total re- 
armament budget is at least $5,240,000,000 
more than it would otherwise have been, we 
have simply released all or part of their own 
funds for other kinds of expenditures. The 
only way we can be sure of protecting our 
gift funds against such a diversion is to dic- 
tate every item in the European budget, 
which no one would seriously recommend, 

What our foreign aid does, in effect (wheth- 
er it is labeled “military” or economic“) 
is to put heavier burdens on American tax- 
payers in order to relieve European taxpayers. 
And as every American is not richer than 
every European, foreign aid puts heavier bur- 
dens on many poorer United States taxpay- 
ers so that lighter burdens may be put on 
richer European taxpayers. 

The politics of our foreign-aid program are 
as mystifying as the economics. Mr. Tru- 
man begins by telling us that the purpose 
of our hand-outs is to help the free nations. 
Now we find that these include the Com- 
munist dictatorship in Yugoslavia and the 
Fascist dictatorship in the Argentine. Most 
fantastic of all, Mr. Truman proposes to re- 
ward the Persians for seizing vital oil from 
the Atlantic Treaty nations by giving Iran 
still more money. If the present situation in 
Iran is not enough to puncture the irides- 
cent bubble of the point 4 dream, is anything 
at all capable of waking the White House to 
realities? 


American Civil Liberties Union 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 17, 1951 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, appended 
is the letter sent to me by Ernest Angell, 
chairman of its board of directors, to 
deal with refiections he feels to have 
been made on the American Civil Liber- 
ties Union in a column from the Boston 
Herald by W. E. Mullins—Appendix, 
CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorD, February 12, 
1951, pages A713 and A714: 


AMERICAN CIVIL LIBERTIES UNION, 
New York, N. Y., May 15, 1951. 
Hon. Jacos K. JAVITS, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN Javits: In the CON- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD for February 12, page 
A714, there appears under an extension of 
remarks a quotation from a columnist, W. E. 
Mullins of the Boston Herald, charging in 
effect that Government officials were irre- 
sponsible in inviting to Japan and Germany 
as a consultant on civil liberties the former 
director of the American Civil Liberties 
Union, now its national chairman, Roger N. 
Baldwin. 

The alleged irresponsibility is based on 
what this columnist conceives to be Mr. Bald- 
win's pro-Communist and pro-Soviet sympa- 
thies and connections. To demonstrate them 
he quotes from the opinions and associations 
dating back to the early 1930’s. The falsity 
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of such references should be evident to any- 
one who took the slightest trouble to check 
on Mr. Baldwin's record. Since the Nazi- 
Soviet pact of 1939 he has not only had no 
connection with united front agencies in 
which Communists took part but has pub- 
licly maintained a consistent record of out- 
spoken opposition to communism and to the 
Soviet police state. 

Immediately after the Nazi-Soviet pact ex- 
posed the Communists as the agents of 
Russian policy, not as the champions of the 
antifascism they professed, Mr. Baldwin 
resigned publicly from the League for Peace 
and Democracy, a united front of liberals, 
Communists and others—the only such 
organization to which he belonged. He pre- 
sided at the first New York meeting in Octo- 
ber 1939 to protest the invasion of Finland 
by Russia. He prompted the action taken 
by the American Civil Liberties Union early 
in 1940—the first among American liberal 
organizations—to exclude all participation 
by Communists and all other antidemocrats 
from its governing bodies and staff. 

In numerous publications, Town Hall of 
the Air programs, debates and speeches, Mr. 
Baldwin from 1940 on expressed his oppo- 
sition to cooperation with Communists, his 
disillusionment about any progressive ten- 
dencies in the Soviet police-state, and his 
resistance to Communist infiltration in both 
international and American organizations. 
He was among the originators of the anti- 
Communist Americans for Democratic Ac- 
tion, in 1943, and of the International Res- 
cue Committee, formed to aid refugees from 
totalitarian dictatorship, notably Commu- 
nist countries. 

Mr. Baldwin’s record as an opponent of 
Soviet communism since 1940 and as a 
champion of democratic liberties was rec- 
ognized in an award in 1950 from the anti- 
Communist American Veterans Committee, 
and an invitation to serve as a delegate 
to the 1950 Berlin Congress for Cultural 
Freedom, formed to combat Soviet and Com- 
munist repression of literature and the arts. 

Clear-cut recognition of Mr, Baldwin’s 
anti-Communist record was given recently 
by Carlisle H. Humelsine, Deputy Under Sec- 
retary of the Department of State, who 
heads up the Department’s Security Divi- 
sion. In testimony before the Subcommit- 
tee of the House Committee on Appropria- 
tions, on Tuesday, April 3, 1951, Mr. Humel- 
sine stated: 

“Specifically, Roger Baldwin, according to 
the records that we have before us, has ob- 
jected, particularly from the period 1939 on, 
and has made statements to that effect, 
against communism and against Soviet Rus- 
sia. He took a very strong position in this 
regard after the Nazi-Soviet pact of 1939. 

“One of the main actions that he took 
shortly after that, early in 1940 or 1941, I 
think, was in relation to the officers of the 
American Civil Liberties Union. He led a 
fight to forbid Communists to hold office 
in the American Civil Liberties Union. 

“Mr. Rooney. Was that at the time an 
out-and-out Communist named Elizabeth 
Gurley Flynn tried to take over the union? 

Mr. HUMELSINE. Yes. As a result of this 
policy decision made by and under the guid- 
ance, as I understand it, of Mr. Baldwin, 
this Elizabeth Gurley Flynn, who is now, I 
understand, and was then, a member of the 
Communist Party, was removed from her 
executive post with the American Civil Lib- 
erties Union. 

“I might add there a comment by the New 
York Times on this action. It is as follows: 

In discussing this action, the New York 
‘Times for May 9, 1940, printed a statement 
by Mr. Baldwin in his capacity as director 
of the American Civil Liberties Union assert- 
ing that the union had not in 20 years time 
originally elected or appointed a person 
known to be a Communist Party member to 
its guiding committee or staff, and that this 
unwritten policy recognized the divergence 


between the Communist Party’s class concept 
of civil liberties and the union’s. It was 
indicated by the statement that the action 
of the board in reco: to the na- 
tional committee Mrs. Flynn’s removal did 
not in any way affect the union’s defense of 
civil rights of Communists, as of all others.’ 

“As a result of this action, the Daily Worker 
of September 22, 1940, in an article by 
Elizabeth Gurley Flynn, had this to say of 
Roger Baldwin: 

Roger Baldwin's latest is to suggest that 
Communists should not be employed in de- 
fense industry. What a friend we have in 
Roger. He agrees with everything our worst 
enemies say against us and pretends that by 
so doing to be defending us. The water- 
front workers in San Francisco say “workers 
of the world unite, you have nothing to lose 
by your liberals.” I surely agree; they face 
both ways, walk in all directions, confuse 
all issues by their own confusion, and are 
so polite while they give us a body blow.“ 

During the course of the hearings, Mr. 
Humelsine introduced, on page 1122, two let- 
ters from Gen. Lucius D. Clay concerning 
Mr. Baldwin’s activities on behalf of the 
occupation in Germany. The two letters 
follow: 

“Deak Mr. Batpwin: I wish to thank you 
for your memorandum and recommendations 
which you have submitted regarding the fu- 
ture of a civil liberties program in Germany. 
I wish to assure you that your recommenda- 
tions will be carefully studied and considered 
by this headquarters. 

“At the same time, I wish to take this op- 
portunity to express my appreciation for 
your visit in Germany and the personal sac- 
rifices which I know you have made to make 
this trip and to provide your services to 
military government. I am convinced that 
one of the chief means by which military 
government's general democratization pro- 
gram can be forwarded in Germany is by the 
exchange visits of leading American per- 
sonalities to Germany and the reopening of 
contacts with interested German groups, 
and advice to them in reconstituting private 
organizations such as the Civil Liberties 
Union. 

“I hope that you will allow us to keep you 
advised as to the progress of the program 
which you so ably assisted in leunching in 
our zone, and which we will give cvery ad- 
vice and assistance within our power. 

“Sincerely yours, 

“Lucros D. CLAY, 
“General, United States Army, 
“Military Governor.” 

“DEAR MINISTER HOLMES: It is with regret 
that I learn that Roger Baldwin is retiring 
as executive director of the American Civil 
Liberties Union. 

“At my request he visited Germany to in- 
vestigate our progress in this field and to 
give us his recommendations as to further 
steps we might take. His objectivity, sin- 
cerity of purpose, and ability to separate the 
wheat from the chaff made his visit of ex- 
ceptlonal value to both military govern- 
ment and to the Germans. I am sure that 
within a short time we did much to instill 
his faith and beliefs in German minds. 

“While doing so, he helped all of us who 
had association with him just as through 
the years he has helped our country to a 
better understanding of tolerance and the 
dignity of man. We shall miss his construc- 
tive influence. i 

“Sincerely yours, 

“Lucius D. CLAY.” 


What is of even greater interest is the 
testimony of Mr. Humelsine and Representa- 
tive JoRx J. Rooney concerning the remarks 
of Gen. Douglas MacArthur regarding Mr. 
Baldwin. This section of the testimony 
follows: 

“Mr. HUMELSINE. Now, I might say that we 
did not have the piece of information that 
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I am about to refer to at the time the 
evaluation was made on Mr. Baldwin. 

“Mr. Rooney. What is that information? 

“Mr. HUMELSINE. This is a letter from Gen- 
eral MacArthur in his own handwriting, re- 
lating to the work that Roger Baldwin did in 
Japan. 

“Mr. Rooney. Is that a photostatice copy of 
the letter that you have in your hand? 

“Mr. Humetsine. This is a photostatic copy 
of that letter. I would like to have it in- 
serted in the record. I would like to read it, 
if I may. It is short. 

“Mr. Rooney. Suppose that you read it into 
the record, and we shall pass the photostatic 
copy to the committee members. 

“Mr. HUMELSINE. This is under the head- 
ing ‘General Headquarters, Supreme Com- 
mander for the Allied Powers, Office of the 
Supreme Commander.’ 

“In General MacArthur's handwriting is 
the following statement: 

Roger Baldwin's crusade for civil lib- 
erties has had a profound and beneficial 
influence upon the course of American prog- 
ress. With countless individuals finding pro- 
tection in the nobility of the cause he has 
long espoused, he stands out as one of the 
architects of our cherished American way of 
life.’ 

“This is signed Douglas MacArthur, Tokyo, 
December 30, 1949.” 

According to Mr. Humelsine, there is a 
great quantity of evidence that Mr. Baldwin, 
during his service in Germany, Japan, and 
Korea, was found to have performed nothing 
else but prodemoccratic activities. On pages 
1125 and 1126 of the hearing record the fol- 
lowing statement is made by Mr. Humelsine: 

“Also our evaluator had knowledge that 
as the result of the work that Roger Bald- 
win had performed while serving in Japan, 
Korea, and Germany under the occupation, 
that the reports coming in in regard to this 
were uniformly favorable and that there was 
no evidence that he had participated in any 
pro-Communist type of activity. 

“I think that the evaluator, while he did 
not have the specific letters referred to, did 
know that generally speaking his work was 
highly regarded by the authorities in charge 
of the occupation. 

“The Department checked and did have 
some of this material available in the files 
and some of it the Department secured 
after this matter was called to my atten- 
tion by Mr, CLEVENGER, to see how Mr. Bald- 
win had handled his work in Japan, Korea, 
and Germany, and there is no evidence to 
indicate any pro-Communist activity; there 
is evidence that he stuck to the work of 
representing the civil liberties program of 
those particular countries, and in all the 
memoranda and so forth that he wrote to 
the authorities in the governments of the 
respective countries there is no indication 
whatsoever of any Communist activity. 

“I could furnish additional material for 
the record, but on the basis of this type of 
information our evaluator could not see 
where he could object to Mr. Baldwin’s going 
over at the invitation of the German Gov- 
ernment to assist them in a civil-liberties 
program.” 

It is evident that our military authorities 
were well aware of Mr. Baldwin's loyalty to 
democratic principles when they invited him 
to serve as a consultant in Japan and Korea in 
1947 and again in Germany in 1948. The 
State Department also in 1950 aided him to 
accept an invitation from German agencies 
to continue his work, by placing occupation 
facilities at his disposal. 

Although officially invited, Mr. Baldwin 
has not served in any official position, pre- 
ferring to render an independent service as 
a private citizen cooperating with private 
civil liberties agencies of the Japanese, Ko- 
reans, and Germans. The Government has 
only extended to him the facilities necessary 
to perform a desirable service in strength- 
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ening democracy against both reaction and 
communism. 

On each of these missions Mr. Baldwin 
represented the American Civil Liberties 
Union officially, and had the unqualified 
backing of the organization. Attacks on 
him based on opinions or associations of so 
many years ago, long since repudiated by his 
whole record of activity, are a disservice to 
or an unwarranted refiection on the Union, 
to our democracy, to what our Occupations 
seek to accomplish, and to the military and 
civilian authorities who invited him. 

Very truly yours, 

ERNEST ANGELL, 
Chairman, Board of Directors. 


If Truman Runs Again 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. PAUL W. SHAFER 


OF MICHIGAN ~ 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 12, 1951 


Mr. SHAFER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Rrcorp, I include the following edi- 
torial from the Savannah Morning News, 
of Savannah, Ga., June 8, 1951: 

Ir Truman Runs AGAIN 

Several weeks ago there was serious talk 
in Washington that Harry Truman would not 
run for the Presidency again in 1952. Con- 
fidential agencies who keep business and pro- 
fessional men informed as to what to expect 
in regard to the Missourian’s intentions have 
said that he definitely will not choose to run, 

During the past week, however, there have 
been indications that Mr. Truman is chang- 
ing his mind. National Democratic Chair- 
man Boyle, for example, has given a strong 
indication that the President will run, and 
the President himself has argued that if he 
decides to do so it will be for a second and 
not a third term. He has insisted that his 
first term was when he was elected in 1948, 
that he became President for the first time 
by an act of God, namely, when Franklin 
Roosevelt died. 

The report now persists in Washington that 
Mr. Truman, having become angry over the 
failure of his spokesmen at the MacArthur 
congressional hearings to break down the 
logic of the MacArthur thesis, intends to run 
again so that he can “give ‘em hell” as he 
announced he would do when he accepted 
the 1949 nomination. 

The Morning News hopes the Fair Dealers 
will nominate the Missourian, which is the 
logical thing for them to do from a strictly 
political standpoint, on the theory that Mr. 
Truman symbolizes the whole gamut, from 
A to Z, of the Roosevelt-Truman socialistic 
philosophy of government. This newspaper 
hopes he will be the Fair Deal candidate so 


that the people will have an opportunity to 


repudiate one of the worst Presidential ad- 
ministrations in the history of the Republic. 
Let us hasten to add, moreover, that it is 
one of the worst administrations in our his- 
tory from almost every angle froni which 
it can be viewed. 

Consider the words, acts, and intentions 
of the Fair Dealers, from Harry Truman down 
to some of the lowliest types of bureaucrats, 
and it will be found that the Missourian’s 
regime has been marked by cheap politics, 
by corruption in high places, by the rankest 
sort of favoritism, by the infiltration of Reds 
and fellow travelers in Government itself, 
and by a lack of integrity in office and a lack 
of moral fiber, the likes of which are hardly 


matched in the eventful history of this fair 
land. 

It is understandable why men like William 
Boyle—himself a product of the unholy 
Pendergast machine in Kansas City—and 
Harry Vaughan, and the Acheson and Frank- 
furter band of Harvard “liberals” desire Tru- 
man to run again. It is obviously because 
he fits perfectly into their pattern of social- 
ism in this country, which already has 
brought grief, heartache, and overwhelming 
indebtedness to the honest people of Great 
Britain. $ 

Aside from the undesirability of the phi- 
losophy of government which the Fair Dealers 
represent is the sad fact, too, that Harry Tru- 
man has proved himself to be temperamen- 
tally unfit for what has come to be the 
world’s most important single Government 
post—the Presidency of the United States. 

Personally as well as politically, the Mis- 
sourian has displayed an ineptitude and 
such a woeful disregard for the refinements 
as well as for the honor that belong to men 
of the highest type of statesmanship, that 
honest Americans have well-nigh despaired 
over the way our Government is being admin- 
istered by the existing regime in Wash- 
ington. 

The Morning News hopes this man will be 
offered to the voters by the Fair Deal Party 
next year, not only because it will provide a 
clear-cut issue in regard to the Fair Deal 
philosophy of government, but also because 
it will create a well-defined issue between the 
southern wing of the Democratic Party and 
its pseudo-Democratic wing north of the 
Mason and Dixon’s line. It is our hope that 
this clear-cut issue between socialism and 
Americanism, between radicalism and con- 
servatism will induce a sufficient number of 
southerners to discover where their best so- 
cial, economic, and political interests lie— 
and as a result will endeavor to establish a 
definite two-party system in this region 
which, in turn, will place the Southern 
States in their rightful spot in the national 
political sun. Let us hope the 1952 campaign 
will make southerners realize more fully than 
ever before that the Truman Fair Dealers are 
in almost every way possible as much the 
South’s political enemies as were the carpet- 
baggers of nearly a century ago. 


Political Budget Figures 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 12, 1951 


Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der unanimous consent to revise and 
extend my remarks in the appendix of 
the Recorp, I include an article by Ray- 
mond Moley. 

We are embarking on an era of crush- 
ing and unsound taxation. Taxing to 
elect seems to be the order of the day, 
and this analysis by Mr. Raymond Moley 
should make us stop and think; 

PERSPECTIVE 
(By Raymond Moley) 
POLITICAL BUDGET FIGURES 

In February, the House Ways and Means 
Committee refused to enact President Tru- 
man’s peremptory demand for a levy of new 
taxes to meet a predicted deficit of $10,500,- 
000,000 in fiscal 1952. The committee said 
it needed time to “explore.” Exploration 
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has now ended in almost complete surren- 
der by a strict party vote. The unsound and 
politically inspired decision to impose a 1214 
percent personal income-tax rise even as 
amended is the mark of that surrender. For 
it is an insincere, impossible, and unsound 
effort to put the major burden on high in- 
comes, which are already loaded to capacity. 

The point was made in this space in Feb- 
ruary that the President’s estimates of re- 
ceipts for both fiscal 1951 and fiscal 1952 
were ridiculously low and that new taxes 
in the amount demanded would not be 
needed. Let us see what the facts and pros- 
pects are now, with the end of fiscal 1951 
less than a month away. The following fig- 
ures were prepared for me by Julius Hirsch, 
who for five successive years has correctly 
predicted the errors of President Truman’s 
budget figures of predicted income, 

The President predicted an income for 
fiscal 1951 of $44,100,000,000. The prospect 
now is that there will be about $51,000,000,- 
000. A deficit of $3,100,000,000 will not ap- 
pear. Instead, there will probably be a sur- 
plus of about $4,000,000,000. The President’s 
figure is a $7,000,000,000 error. 

There is an almost certain assurance of 3 
continued rise in the Nation's gross national 
product in 1952. This will produce billions 
more in Federal income from present tax 
rates. The President estimated tax receipts 
for fiscal year 1952 at $55,100,000,000. It is 
probable that tax receipts at present rates 
will be about $8,000,000,000 higher than that. 
We shall probably carry over a surplus of 
around $4,000,000,000. There will also be an 
improvement in cash in trust funds available 
for nonnegotiable bonds (money from one of 
Uncle Sam's pockets to another) of $2,000,- 
000,000. Thus, if no additional taxes are 
levied, and if no great increase appears in 
expenditures we shall come close to a bal- 
anced budget in fiscal 1952. 

All of this assumes no cutting of expendi- 
tures in line with the sound suggestions of 
Senators Brno, Doucias, and others. If we 
want to balance our budget with a comfort- 
able surplus, Congress should search for more 
economies rather than more taxes. If we 
need more money later because of greater 
military expenditures here and abroad, there 
will be time later this year or in early 1952 
to levy new taxes. » 

Can it be that President Truman is think- 
ing in political rather than in economic 
terms in submitting such figures to the coun- 
try? Does he want to exact more taxes in 
1951 rather than in 1952, because he wants 
to have a fat surplus next year to brag 
about when he runs for reelection? 

There can hardly be anything but a posi- 
tive answer to these questions, for there must 
be people in the Treasury and the Budget 
Bureau who knew better. Perhaps those ex- 
perts, like his military advisers, permit him 
to bend their wills to his. 

President Truman’s past record is there for 
anyone to see. Let us go back to another 
preelection year, 1947. In January 1947 he 
predicted a surplus of $202,000,000 for fiscal 
1948, In August he changed that estimate 
to a surplus of $4,400,000,000. The actual 
surplus for fiscal 1948, just before he started 
his campaign for the Presidency, was $8,400,- 
000,000, the greatest in the Nation’s history. 

Truman has had plenty to say about people 
who failed to predict his election. In answer 
to this I wish to say that in 1947 in this col- 
umn and elsewhere I wrote that his tiny 
surplus for fiscal 1948 would turn out to be 
a surplus of $7,000,000,000 to $8,000,000,000, 
I also suggested that in underestimating the 
fiscal 1948 income in 1947 he was preparing 
a sweet political brew for 1948. 

I am not yet predicting a surplus in 1952, 
but I am confident that the Truman eye was 
on political, not fiscal, 1952 when he made 
his absurd predictions last January and his 
equally absurd demand for higher taxes. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JOHN W. MeCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 12, 1951 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recor, I include the following text 
of an address by Ambassador Warren 
R. Austin, United States representative 
to the United Nations, at Syracuse Uni- 
versity upon receiving an honorary de- 
gree of doctor of laws, June 4, 1951: 

COLLECTIVE ACTION AND HUMAN VALUES 


Many of us are here today because we 
have met certain tests. We have arrived 
at a station in life which Syracuse Uni- 
versity records and honors. Her degrees are 
the passports to more challenging heights of 
opportunity and to fields of infinite possi- 
bilities. 

My fellow students, we commence our ad- 
venture today. We accept the responsibility 
of working on the issues whose solution re- 
quires leadership by the United States in 
the United Nations. 

The first question I discuss has to do 
with collective action in the United Na- 
tions. The second with a fundamental prin- 
ciple of the United Nations Charter, to wit: 
recognition of the dignity and worth of the 
human person. 

We know that the United States cannot 
stand alone. We know that if our country 
is to act jointly with other nations, then 
our own security must be considered in 
world perspective. We know, for instance, 
that we can no more split off Asian ques- 
tions from European questions than can a 
big-league baseball manager successfully 
play one major game using only his out- 
field, while at the same time playing another 
with just his infield. 

Lessons from Berlin, from Czechoslovakia, 
and now from Korea, have taught us that 
the threat of Moscow-directed Communist 
imperialism cannot be repelled by weakness, 
We have learned that the free world must 
be kept big, that it must be militarily 
strong, and that it must maintain an eco- 
nomic stability and vitality that supports 
national health, wealth and happiness, and 
that will facilitate international exchange, 
communication, and cooperation. Through 
Hitler, free nations learned a lesson: The 
price of survival is strength, unity and co- 
operation. Nevertheless, I wonder if we are 
fully aware of the disciplines necessary for 
maintaining unity now. 

Confronted by an extremely complex world 
situation some of us seek easy answers, 
Some of us demand quick and pat solutions. 
Alfred Whitehead cautioned: “Seek simplic- 
ity and distrust it.” 

Only patience and mutual understanding 
can build collective action on an interna- 
tional scale. Do you know that before the 
General Assembly adopted, overwhelmingly, 
the resolution condemning Chinese Commu- 
nist aggression in Korea, the United States 
delegation, over a single week end consulted 
with 37 other member 


upon. 

The fifth session of the United Nations 
General Assembly adopted the resolution 
“Uniting for Peace.” In the passage of 
this resolution an inspiring unfoldment of 
the real strength, unity, and cooperation of 
the United Nations occurred. The deter- 


mination, the dauntless will, the living 
spirit of 55 member nations evolved a plan 
which vastly imcreased the prestige of the 
General Assembly. Like all such growth of 
constitutional organisms, the plan depends 
on the willing obedience of the members to 
the unenforceable principle of international 
cooperation. It depends on the higher ethic. 
Works as well as spirit are necessary. When 
this plan develops into operation, the General 
Assembly will have armed forces at its dis- 

If this spirit the General 
Assembly will be able to deal with threats 
to the peace, breaches of peace, and acts of 
aggression whenever the Security Council 
fails to exercise its primary responsibility for 
maintaining peace. 

Reaching agreement on this plan took 
time; it called for teamwork. In the United 
States delegation alone we recorded over 179 
separate conversations with members of 
other delegations. In one week the refer- 
ence section of our delegation responded to 
150 requests for technical information. That 
section searched out answers to questions 
about other governments’ views, about ob- 
servations from our Embassies overseas, and 
about advice from State Department experts 
in Washington. Our own preparation for 
United Nations discussion included consulta- 
tions in the National Security Council and 
in the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

During the short period of its existence, 
the United Nations has developed methods 
of multilateral negotiation. They range 
from informal between advisers 
from two United Nations delegations, 
through working parties of persons drawn 
from a number of delegations, up to the 
full dress, formal plenary sessions of the 
General Assembly. There is at work in the 
United Nations a process of accommoda- 
tion. It is consultation—time-consuming 
but wise. We must approach the problem 
of strengthening and improving collective 
action in the United Nations, with the dis- 
cipline of a skilled watchmaker dealing 
with a fine chronometer. 

We have a committee appointed under the 
General Assembly resolution of February 1, 
which pronounced the moral condemnation 
of Chinese Communists as aggressors, 
Through the work of the Additional Meas- 
ures Committee, members of the United 
Nations have agreed on a full strategic 
embargo upon shipments to Communist 
China and North Korean Communists. It 
is true that practical embargoes were ap- 
plied by many nations before the formal 
United Nations resolution was adopted, but 
many considerations had to be balanced be- 
fore United Nations agreement could be 
reached on details of collective embargo. 
Further barricades to Chinese Communist 
aggression if necessary will be agree upon. 
Progress may be slow, just as progress is 
slow in our own Congress when major pieces 
of legislation are under consideration. 

The United States speaks with a respon- 
sible and infiuential voice in the United 
Nations, but genuine consultation precedes 
public utterance. We must listen as well 
as speak. We cannot impose our views, nor 
can we permit ourselves to be imposed 
upon. 

The task of getting collective action relates 
directly to the raw facts of our immediate 
security. But the problems go far deeper 
than how to maintain an efficient well- 
equipped fighting force, and how to conduct 
a United Nations operation A Korea or other 
such victim of armed attack. The issues 
reach into the hearts of men, dealing with 
the dignity and worth of the human person. 

Must we not recognize that the tragic, 
irreparable loss which strikes an American 
home when a son is killed in Korea is a con- 
sequence of the same foul scheme of Com- 
munist imperialism which strikes a Chinese 
home when a Chinese soldier is killed? We 
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share the sorrows of millions of Chinese who 
are driven now by a Communist clique 
guided from Moscow. “As a roaring lion 
and a raging bear, so is a wicked ruler over 
the poor people.” (Proverbs 28: 15). We 
pray and strive for a successful United Na- 
tions settlement in Korea. 

What travesty of reform has turned the 
hope for a Chinese farmer for a richer family 
life into despair—despair that his sons face 
a prospect of death in Korea, as a result of 
senseless aggression by the Peiping regime 
against the world community? Respecting 
the worth of human beings and conducting 
an armed invasion are as sharply different 
as God’s truth is from blasphemy. The 
Communist assault against the United Na- 
tions in Korea attempts to prostitute values 
which we Americans hold dear and which, 
I am confident, are shared by the Chinese 
people. 

My personal conviction is that the search 
for truth in science, philosophy, the humani- 
ties and religion is a quest which must be 
followed and kept accessible to all. The 
right to engage in this search stems directly 
from faith in the integrity of every human 
being. To distort truth, to repress free in- 
quiry is to desecrate the sanctity of the 
human person. 

China has been, in many ways, a great, 
tolerant teacher of the west; but now in 
China there is intensive, bigoted effort to 
wipe out all religious, educational, and 
cultural activities, which in any way are sup- 
ported or influenced by the United States. 

The building of mass hatred is in sharp 
conflict with the principle of the dignity 
and worth of the individual. Listen now to 
what the Chinese Communist radio has to 
say in one phase of propaganda. From 
photographs on current affairs, the people 
of Shanghai are learning the big lie of how 
brutal and sinful American imperialists are. 
According to the radio, the photographs 
have made the Chinese hate, disdain, and 
despise the American imperialists. I do 
not need to tell you that the propagandists 
would have the Chinese believe that all 
Americans (with the possible exception of 
card-carrying Communists and fellow trav- 
elers) are imperialists. Words of hate can- 
not spring from the heart of China. They 
spring rather from the materialist grave- 
yard of human ideas—the dogma of Marx, 
Lenin, and Stalin. 

Our own task with regard to the dignity 
and worth of the human person is to up- 
hold human rights on Main Street and 
throughout America. Also, we must fight 
for them in the United Nations. Where re- 
lations among people who differ as to race, 
religion, and national origin are involved, 
where truth is at stake, perfection alone is 
invulnerable. 

Toward perfection, as toward the morning 
star, we must maintain a bearing. Practi- 
cal difficulties of the trail, require also eter- 
nal vigilance of the nearest hazards. We 
must have and use the far vision and the 
near sight, like Tonto, to find and follow 
the trail through rough mountainous ter- 
ain. 

In talking with you about these two areas: 
collective action and the dignity of the hu- 
man person, I have really been 
the facts of interdependence and independ- 
ence. Nations and people are interdepend- 
ent ina world that is travelwise only one 
eighty-fifth of the size it was when America 
was discovered. On the other hand, the 
idea of respect for the human person is 
at center of the concept of freedom and 
promotes independence. It was this moral 
principal to which Ethan Allen reacted 
when he declared: “I am as determined to 
preserve the independence of Vermont as 
Congress is that of the United States. Rath- 
er than fail, I will retire with my hardy 
Green Mountain Boys into the caverns of 
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the mountains and wage war upon all man- 
kind.” 

Early last January almost 200 years after 
Ethan Allen’s declaration, Col. Ben Limb, 
Foreign Minister of the Republic of Korea, 
wrote me: “Our government is standing firm, 
and our people are united in their determi- 
nation to fight to the lasst. We will 
fight like wildcats to defend our own. We 
are content to fight in cotton jackets and 
with straw sandals upon our feet. We shall 
trudge through the valleys and climb over 
the hills. We shall fight with our backs 
to the mountains and the surrounding seas. 
We shall fight in fair weather and foul.” 
This was at the time of the maximum Com- 
munist gains south of Seoul. 

At all times, in all places, among all peo- 
ples, human values are the deep, under- 
moving stimuli for heroic struggle to inde- 
pendence, 

The degree of doctor of laws honoris causa 
from Syracuse University has special signifi- 
cance in that my alma mater is making a 
great commitment to world affairs education. 

Her international relations concentration 
offers Syracuse students opportunities to 
come to grips with major issues in world af- 
fairs. I encourage establishment of the new 
Workshop on International Understanding 
which will be conducted this summer pri- 
marily for secondary school teachers. 

It is inspiring to know of the work of the 
United Nations Association of the Syracuse 
University and to realize that this activity 
draws together faculty members and stu- 
dents to advance the cause of the United 
Nations. The fact that the faculty of Syra- 
cuse University is taking advantage of op- 
portunities to study abroad, provided under 
the Fulbright program, gives leadership and 
prestige to an important collective action. 

The Maxwell School of Citizenship has 
made great contribution in training persons 
for work in government. Whether they 
work on domestic problems or international 
issues, graduates of this school will have a 
positive influence. They will show that the 
vigor of American government springs, in 
good measure, from institutions like our 
progressive university. 

In some measure, both bright promise 
and tragic portent mark this commencement. 
There is the promise of creative work for 
finely trained minds; there is the possibility 
that needless world war may shatter the 
lives of many of those who receive recogni- 
tion from Syracuse University today. Yet 
I suggest that our theme is neither a thin 
quaver of hope nor a twisted cry of fear. 
Our dominant note is confident, resolute 
purpose. Our purpose is supported by con- 
viction that this Nation. is morally right in 
taking a stand with 52 other members of 
the United Nations against aggression in 
Korea. This collective action has our back- 
ing. 

The dedication of the citizens of the 
United States to full support in every way 
of the Armed Forces of the United Nations 
in Korea is based on human values. Greatest 
among these is respect for the God-given 
dignity and worth of the individual. This 
respect, recognizing no iron curtain, pene- 
trates every corner of the earth. It binds 
together those who treasure freedom, wher- 
ever their homes may be, in vigorous na- 
tional independence and strong, united, in- 
ternational cooperation. 

The task we share is that of applying dis- 
elplined knowledge to the maintenance of 
peace. This is a part of collective security. 
It is a task which puts unremitting demand 
on men and women in official positions. It 
is a task which asks students and teachers 
to seek understanding of the problems dis- 
turbing the world today, and to broadcast 
that understanding. 

With our foreign policy dedicated to the 
preservation and extension of freedom and 
to advancement of the well-being of man- 


kind, with our universities dedicated to 
the search for truth and to the building of 
human values; with our citizens determined 
that the cause of the United Nations shall 
not fail, we face the future with confidence, 
courage, and faith; yes, with serenity. 


Footlocker Preview: Red Spy Files From 
Orient Promise To Redden Faces and 
To Set Off Explosions 
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Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following ar- 
ticle, Footlocker Preview: Red Spy Files 
From Orient Promise To Redden Faces 
and To Set Off Explosions, which ap- 
peared in the May 28, 1951 issue of 
Newsweek: 

Foortocker Review: Rep Spy FILES FROM 

ORIENT PROMISE To REDDEN FACES AND TO 

SET Orr EXPLOSIONS 


(Wandering into room 155 of the Old 
House Office Building, where the Un-Ameri- 
can Activities, Committee has its quarters, a 
newsman last week spotted two bright alumi- 
num footlockers, locked and sealed, These 
footlockers had come from Maj. Gen. Charles 
A. Willoughby, General MacArthur’s intelli- 
gence chief. They contained 31 exhibits, 
totaling 750,000 words, on the vast espionage 
ring set up in Japan by the fabulous Soviet 
spy, Dr. Richard Sorge—his 32,000-word con- 
fession, written in prison before his execution 
in 1944, records of the Shanghai Municipal 
Police, and reports from British and French 
agents in the Far East. Also stowed away 
in the lockers was a list of more than 175 
persons, many of them American, who were 
said to have helped the Reds. The House 
committee was playing it very close to the 
vest. Although one committee member said 
the footlockers were part of the shipment 
which had come on the Bataan with General 
MacArthur (Newsweek, May 7), other mem- 
bers clammed up completely or denied the 
story. But this much could be determined. 
The contents of the two footlockers would 
be placed in the record in committee hear- 
ings. Willoughby would be the first witness 
to elaborate on the documents, probably in 
June. And his theme would be that they 
proved the existence of a plot by Commu- 
nists and their dupes to deliver China into 
the Kremlin’s hands. This theme, in accu- 
sation form, had often resounded in Con- 
gress. Its documentation would make some 
stirring headlines. Samuel Shaffer, of News- 
week’s Washington bureau, got this behind- 
the-scenes account of the House committee's 
plans.) 

The story begins with Dr. Richard Sorge. 
A tall, heavy-set man with a firm cruel 
mouth, his manner bore the arrogant stamp 
of his German upbringing. His life was one 
of violence and danger. Twice wounded as 
a soldier in the First World War, he had 
returned to a postwar Germany seething 
with Communist agitation. In 1919, while 
a student at the University of Hamburg, 
Sorge joined the Communist Party. The 
course of his life was determined. 

By 1924, he had been summoned to Mos- 
cow, where he became a Comintern agent, 
In 1929 he was shifted at his own request to 
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the Fourth (Intelligence) Bureau of the 
Red army. The assignment to China in 1930 
was almost automatic; all top Soviet agents 
served their main apprenticeship there. His 
mission was to spy on the Japanese and 
Chinese. 

The ring: Under cover of credentials from 
the German Soziologische Magazin, Sorge 
built up a ring of 16 agents. Not one of 
them was Russian; every one was a party 
member or a sympathizer; all of them avoided 
any close contact with the Chinese Commu- 
nist Party. Among Sorge’s associates was 
Agnes Smedley, an American woman, who 
maintained contact with the diplomatic and 
newspaper corps. é 

Late in 1932 Sorge was recalled to Moscow 
for new instructions. He was told that his 
new post would be Tokyo, where he was to 
obtain top-level information on Japanese 
Army and Government plans. Several 
months later Sorge was in Nazi Germany. 
His papers were so skillfully forged by the 
Fourth Bureau that he was able to join the 
Nazi Party and to secure a foreign corre- 
spondent’s assignment in Tokyo from the 
Frankfurter Zeitung. 

By the end of 1933 Sorge was established 
in Tokyo, with easy access to the German 
Embassy—accepted hy the German Club and 
the German community. A radio specialist 
set up stations which could broadcast to 
Moscow. Japanese agents, ranging high into 
the Tokyo government, were brought in. 

Top sources: Sorge’s sources went pretty 
high, too. One of his close friends (and the 
husband of one of the 30 mistresses Sorge 
had during his 9 years in Japan) was mili- 
tary attaché to the Germany Embassy. 
From him, and from the German Ambassa- 
dor, Sorge was able to get much precious 
information on Japanese policy. By 1939 
the Communist Sorge had become press at- 
taché to the Nazi Embassy, on the strength 
of these friendships and his Nazi Party card. 
Often the Ambassador permitted Sorge to 
handle secret documents, which were imme- 
diately microfilmed and sent by courier to 
Russia. The top irony of this phase in 
Sorge’s life was his important part in the 
drafting of the anti-Comintern pact, signed 
by Germany, Italy, and Japan. 

Sorge reported fully on Japanese-Ameri- 
can negotiations during the summer and fall 
of 1941. Through his key agent, Ozaki Ho- 
zumi, a Cabinet adviser who was very close 
to Prince Konoye, then Premier, he was able 
to learn that these negotiations were bog- 
ging down. 

Sorge reported to Moscow on the great and 
growing mobilization. By mid-October 1941 
he had told his superiors that the Japanese 
were not going to attack Siberia but were 
moving south. Ozaki reported that the 
Japanese Navy was in readiness. He pre- 
dicted that before the year was out it would 
move against Singapore and the United 
States. Whether or not the Russians passed 
this prediction on to the United States be- 
fore Pearl Harbor is not known. 

Arrests: The Sorge ring would have con- 

tinued to operate unsuspected but for the 
routine arrest of Ito Ritsu, who later became 
a top Japanese Communist, for party activ- 
ity. Ito confessed and named a woman, 
Kitabayashi Tomo, whom he suspected of 
apostasy, as a fellow Communist. She was 
a very minor member of the Sorge ring, 
but through her the entire conspiracy was 
unmasked. Three days after he had trans- 
mitted his pre-Pearl Harbor report, Sorge 
was arrested. To prison with him went 34 
others. Seventeen of them were tried, con- 
victed, and sentenced to death or to prison 
terms. 
On November 7, 1944, Sorge was executed, 
boasting to the last that Stalin would secure 
his release. Behind him he left a voluminous 
confession, The other members of the ring 
also confessed. 
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When MacArthur took over Japan many 
members of the ring were still in prison; 
they were classified as “political prisoners” 
and liberated. 

Discovery: Going through a mass of cap- 
tured Japanese documents, General Wil- 
loughby came across the Sorge confession, 
He realized that it was only a small piece 
of what he himself called a “vast mosaic 
of Soviet espionage.” Following the leads 
which it furnished, he sent some of 
his best intelligence operatives to Shang- 
hai, where they turned up dossiers on many 
members of the Sorge ring, held in the files 
of the French and British sections of the 
Shanghai municipal police. These covered 
“over 180 identities, surnames, code desig- 
nations, etc, the largest single crop of 
Commies and fellow travelers in a single 
pattern.” 

This, Willoughby believed, could furnish 
the American Government with the same 
kind of espionage treasure trove which the 
Canadian Royal Commission had unburied 
in the Igor Gouzenko case. Putting a corps 
of translators and intelligence men to work 
on the thousands of photostats and hun- 
dreds of thousands of words, he began piec- 
ing together a coherent story, “a fascinating 
but sinister conspiracy against Nationalist 
China to convert southeast Asia countries 
into Soviet satellites.” 

In 1948 Willoughby began transmitting to 
the Pentagon reports on the Sorge material. 
Early in 1949 the Pentagon issued a highly 
censored version of his first Sorge report— 
55 legal-size, single-spaced pages of luridly 
written documentation. This released text 
was placed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD by 
Representative HAROLD O. LOVRE, a freshman 
Republican from South Dakota, who be- 
lieved that China was betrayed by her allies. 

Shortly after this Agnes Smedley, who was 
named categorically as a spy in the report, 
indignantly denied Communist associations 
and threatened to sue the Pentagon for libel. 
Army Secretary Kenneth S. Royall hastily 
back-tracked. 

Authentication: The Sorge case now be- 
came a personal issue with Willoughby. De- 
fending his report, he publicly offered to 
face any libel action which Miss Smedley 
might file in the courts. And simultaneously, 
he began a long and active correspondence 
with Lovre and with other supporters of 
his viewpoint in the United States. In June 
1949 he wrote to LOVRE: 

We have firmed up this report by photo- 
static copies of all pertinent court testi- 
mony; this material has been passed upon 

_ by a battery of top-flight American, Brit- 
ish, and Japanese lawyers, statements of liv- 
ing witnesses involved in this spy ring, 
collateral records and other le- 
gally conclusive data.” His evidence proved 
the existence of a plot to destroy Chiang 
Kai-shek’s government and convert Nation- 
alist China into a Communist satellite. 

At his own expense, Willoughby began 
printing up large chunks of his evidence— 
the Sorge confession and SCAP’s documen- 
tation and authentication of other mate- 
rial—which he sent to key Members of Con- 
gress. When, in August 1949, Lovre visited 
Japan on a congressional mission, Willough- 
by told him that China had been deliber- 
ately sold down the river with the willing 
aid of men in high places in the American 
Government. He pressed for an Un-Ameri- 
can Activities Committee investigation. 

Investigation: In the spring of 1950, the 
House committee decided to question Miss 
Smedley, then abroad. Through Lovee, Wil- 
loughby passed on to Members like the then 
Representative RicHarp M. Nixon copies 
of his printed evidence. In April 1950, Wil-. 
loughby was writing to Lovre declaring that 
“this [entire matter] is one case in which 
the committee can score on documentation.” 

Before the House committee could ques- 
tion Miss Smedley, however, she died in a 


nursing home in Oxford. Still smarting over 
Royall’s repudiation, Willoughby wrote again 
to Iovre that “this headquarters [SCAP] 
still takes violent exception to the white- 
wash, * * * My own summation state- 
ment * * * will explain the collapse of 
China.” ` 

When MacArthur was dismissed and 
Willoughby announced his imminent retire- 
ment, the House committee decided to take 
up the case again, notifying the Far East 
intelligence chief that it would like to re- 
ceive his testimony in person. Then the 
committee learned that the McCarran in- 
ternal security subcommittee had been 
quietly poking into the Sorge case on its 
own. To forestall the Senate group, the 
House committee sent a constructive sub- 
pena to Willoughby by cable. The general 
accepted it for himself and his records. 

Curtain raiser: But the committee’s hope 
that its investigation would remain secret 
was shattered. Hard on Newsweek’s report 
that Sorge spy material was among the con- 
tents of footlockers which MacArthur 
brought back from Tokyo, the Senate com- 
mittees questioning the former Supreme 
Commander lifted a corner of the curtain. 
Senator Harry Carn asked MacArthur about 
“any Government employee in the Sorge spy 
case.” 

“If you want to know about the Sorge spy 
case,” MacArthur answered, “get it from 
General Willoughby. * * * I am sure 
he would he delighted to give you the full 
facts. * * + [He] has the complete file.” 
He did not mention the two footlockers rest- 
ing in the committee’s office. But they 
might contain material that would give 
history another cloak-and-dagger story as 
senational as the Hiss case and the Canadian 
atom spy disclosures, 


The Cattlemen’s Meat Strike Must Not Be 
Permitted To Succeed—The Public 
Holds the Answer 
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Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, you can- 
not have effective price controls unless 
all products are controlled. This in- 
cludes services as well as labor. There is 
a wage freeze, but price control on com- 
modities has not proved effective. One 
of the reasons is the failure of beef con- 
trol. You cannot hold water in a sieve. 

The cattlemen and the packers say 
controls are fine—for the other fellow. 
Freight rate, autos, trucks, feed, cutlery, 
rent, in short, everything used by these 
people is controlled, but they want no 
control on what they make themselves. 

Price Stabilizer DiSalle wants to call 
a halt and demands control and a roll- 
back of the present runaway prices for 
beef. “Oh, no,” say the ranchers, the 
cattlemen, and the packers, “You can't 
touch us. Weare sacrosanct.” 

When DiSalle issued the order to cut 
prices on livestock 10 percent effective 
immediately, the cattlemen started to 
pull out their bag of tricks. They went 
out on strike and deliberately caused 
scarcity. They refused to send to mar- 
ket a normal number of cattle heads. 
The major meat packers cut their supply 
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of steaks, roasts, hamburgers, and other 
meat products by as much as 50 to 90 
percent. This caused a quick decline in 
the supply of beef and meat products at 
the butcher shops. The cattlemen thus 
deliberately created this artificial scar- 
city to frighten the consuming public. 
Prices immediately rose sharply because 
of the short supply. 

There is no lack of cattle; there are 
plenty on the ranches throughout the 
country. During this past January, cat- 
tle population was 5 percent larger than 
in January of 1950. The herds are larger 
than ever. 

There is a limit to the amount of time 
that they can be held on feed lots with- 
out loss to the feeder. Thus, there is only 
one way of teaching these pressure 
groups a lesson. They have gone on 
strike to withhold from the market 
essential food. While many of the cattle- 
men are financially strong enough to 
delay their marketing from 60 to 90 days, 
most of them cannot hold out that long. 
If the consumers refuse to buy for 30 to 
60 days and such boycott is effective, the 
cattlemen and the packers will soon come 
to terms with price control orders on 
their products. 

There is absolutely no beef famine ex- 
cept as the cattlemen and packers will it. 
There is plenty of beef so that the price 
will be comfortably within the range of 
the housewife’s pocketbook with a decent 
profit to the cattlemen and the packers, 


Pathfinder Charges Exposed 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. TOM STEED 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 12, 1951 


Mr, STEED. Mr. Speaker, a recent 
issue of Pathfinder magazine published 
charges against the quality and effective- 
ness of the Voice of America which were 
subsequently published in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD. 

The Voice of America has made a de- 
tailed answer to this article in the form 
of a letter to the editor of the magazine. 
In the interest of fairness in making both 
sides of this matter available to all who 
may be interested, I include herewith 
the text of this letter. The letter is 
addressed to Wheeler McMillen, editor 
in chief of the magazine, and it is as 
follows: 


May 16, 1951, 
Mr. WHEELER MCMILLEN, 
Editor in Chief, Pathfinder Magazine, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. MCMILLEN: Regarding the article 
entitled “What's Wrong With the Voice of 
America?” in your May 16 issue, may I pro- 
vide you with some simple facts to correct 
certain basic inaccuracies in Mr, Gerrity’s 
article? 

I. Regarding the point that “nothing has 
been done * * * to make Government 
propagandists full partners in policy mak- 
ing,” I might say that a very great deal has 
been done. This point is one which has 
interested the United States Advisory Com- 
mission on Information, set up to report 
semiannually to the Congress on the infor- 
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mation program. Recent reports of the 
Commission point out with satisfaction that 
liaison between those responsible for in- 
formation policy and those responsible for 
formulation of basic policy has steadily im- 
proved. 

It so happens that on the day that the 
Pathfinder piece appeared, the Assistant 
Secretary of State responsible for the Voice 
of America spent more than 2 hours in policy 
consultation with the Secretary of State and 
others, while several members of his staff 
were in similar discussions at other levels of 
the Department. This, I would say, was no 
exception but rather the rule today. It is 
also the rule that information policy is co- 
ordinated regularly among the various Gov- 
ernment departments through meetings of 
an interdepartmental psychological strategy 
board. 

II. With respect to “bureaucratic slowness” 
in clearing program ideas, it is true that 
we observe clearance procedures scrupu- 
lously for purposes of accuracy, but our ex- 
perience is that we are able to get almost 
immediate action through existing mecna- 
nisms without delay in our operations. Only 
in the case of proposals which might involve 
fundamental foreign-policy decisions is there 
any such elaborate clearance procedure as 
suggested in the article. 

III. Both Presidential Press Secretary Jo- 
seph Short and State Department Press Of- 
ficer Michael McDermott have cooperated 
fully in providing public statements to the 
Voice of America at the earliest practicable 
moment, but in the interests of fairness, ad- 
vance texts are never used internationally 
until they are available to the American 
press. It is true that Voice of America cor- 
respondents are not eligible in the House or 
Senate Press Galleries, but this is due to no 
lack of effort on the part of the Department 
of State to have them admitted. 

Iv. The competence of individuals is 
probably a matter of opinion. We do not 
share the opinions Mr. Gerrity expressed. 
As far as the actual facts are concerned in 
the cases of the three individuals which he 
cites, here are the accurate ones: 

Regarding Mr. Kretzmans’ reported re- 
mark on the morning following the MacAr- 
thur dismissal, that “the great debate is 
now, to all intents and purposes, over.” Var- 
fous persons present at the meeting report 
that Mr. Kretzman’s full statement was 
“the great debate is now, to all intents and 
purposes, over.” A greater debate is about 
to begin. 

Regarding Mr. Halling’s having no idea 
of how much copy, expressed in terms of 
the size of an average newspaper, his staff 
turned out each day, Mr. Halling informed 
Pathfinder at the time that the total out- 
put of the news service exceeded 46,000 
words per day. 

In my own case, Mr. Gerrity by a closer 
look would clearly have seen that news- 
papers are a very real part of my daily read- 
ing procedures prior to the morning confer- 
ence which he was enabled to attend. 

V. Regarding the alleged lag in CIA mon- 
itoring reports: Mr. Clucas (not Glucas) 
made clear that the present service is full 
and speedy, and is fed into the Voice by di- 
rect teletype on a 24-hour-a-day basis. In 
the case of fast bulletins, service may be 
made to the Voice within an hour; normal 
fast service averages 4 hours. 

The “scattered reports from United States 
embassies” constitute a voluminous daily 
file. 

VI. Regarding the reported looseness of 
controls over output: each script, before it 
reaches the announcer, carries the approval 
of a responsible editor. The producer of the 
show follows the script to detect any depar- 
tures by an announcer from the approved 
text, and has instructions to cut the show 
should any departure occur. CIA does not 


monitor the Voice for purposes of broadcast 
control. The Voice maintains its own special 
monitoring staff for this purpose, and that 
staff reports on a daily basis on the content 
of the programs. In addition, each program 
is recorded and can be played back as a 
double check. Finally, the overseas missions 
of the Department of State are charged with 
monitoring broadcasts and reporting imme- 
diately on any off-key material if it should 
be broadcast. 

VII. Regarding the reported “directive 
from Washington to New York,” the docu- 
ment from which Mr. Gerrity quotes is pre- 
pared in the New York office to help desk 
chiefs in the handing of news and com- 
mentary. It is plainly marked “morning 
guidance notes for use of Government per- 
sonnel only.” This paper was freely pro- 
vided Mr. Gerrity for purposes of background. 
I regard his use and distortion of it as a 
breach of confidence. 

There is a fixed rule that the morning news 
conference last no longer than 15 minutes, 
although it is preceded and followed by more 
detailed consultations by responsible policy 
and editorial officers. 

Sincerely yours, 
Fox D. KOHLER, 
Chief, International Broadcast Division. 


Communism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


0 


HON. RALPH E. FLANDERS 


OF VERMONT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, June 12, 1951 


Mr. FLANDERS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a very 
brief, concise statement as to what com- 
munism is, written by a constituent of 
mine. I think it would be very much 
worth while to have the statement in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

CoMMUNISM 


1. What is it? 

Answer. It is a scheme for abolishing all 
the inequalities of society in respect to own- 
ership of property. 

2. Where does it exist today? 

Answer. Probably nowhere. Behind the 
countries of the iron curtains exist the great- 
est inequalities anywhere on earth. All the 
wealth and power of such nations are con- 
trolled by a mere handful of men. 

3. Is communism a new idea? 

Answer. No. Almost 23 centuries ago 
Aristotle warned the people of his republic 
against the false doctrine for a perfect so- 
ciety. “Communism,” he said, “would de- 
stroy all individuality and initiative. The 
people would be constantly thrown together 
and there would be no privacy. When every- 
thing belongs to everybody, nobody will take 
care of anything.” 

4. Has it ever been tried? 

Answer. Yes. It has been tried innu- 
merable times throughout the Dark Ages and 
always failed. Almost a century ago one 
explorer stumbled on a savage tribe in Africa 
living under a Communist rule. Part of 
his report reads as follows: “It seemed to be 
an endless monkeydom. Without any spur 
for improvement, so-called equality had 
fallen to a filthy squalor. Executions were 
common. None dared possess more than 
another and gradually each possessed less 
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and less. Each did the least work he could. 
Secret jealousy instead of open admiration 
prevailed. It had become a government by 
the lowest and craftiest.” 

5. Who are the Communists today? 

Answer. Mostly disgruntled people who 
have never achieved anything worth while 
through their own efforts. Many of them 
belong to the class who believes the world 
owes them a living. 

6. Why are some well-educated people 
found in Communist organizations? 

Answer. Most of these represent a certain 
queer element found in every society. They 
are frequently unbalanced. Often very 
smart in some respects, they have usually 
been perverted in their thinking and are 
simply unable to see many obvious facts 
in their true light. For example, they are 
simply unable to realize that under a pre- 
tense of liberty, justice, equality, etc., the 
people of the Communist nations are being 
enslaved under an absolute dictatorship. 

7. How do the Communists plan to spread 
their doctrine? 

Answer. By every conceivable trick, vio- 
lence, and atrocity necessary to accomplish 
their ends. 

8. Does “the end justify the means”? 

Answer. A just end has never been attained 
by injustice. When you crucify the soul of 
mankind and squeeze out all the milk of 
human kindness, you have left only an 
empty shell of humanity. When a nation 
or an individual reaches the point where he 
commits wholesale crimes, using the excuse 
“the end justifies the means,“ he is on the 
wrong track. Injustice never leads to a 
just end. 

9. What religions could exist under Com- 
munist rule? 

Answer. No free or Christian religion. 

10. Could there exist any free press or 
freedom of speech? 

Answer. No. The greatest crime a man 
can commit in Russia is not murder, but 
simply to disagree with the government. 
Russia has recently abolished capital pun- 
ishment (concentration camps are ade- 
quate). Prior to that the only capital of- 
fense was one vaguely termed “political.” 

11. What freedom would there be for the 
individual? 

Answer. None. 

12: Where is there a dangerous threat of 
Communist expansion? 

Answer. Wherever people are ignorant and 
uninformed, or too weak to resist. 

13. Can we rely on the atomic bomb or 
more drastic weapons to blot out commu- 
nism? 

Answer. No. 

14. How can we fight against it? 

Answer. By showing the world the simple 
truth and remaining strong enough to de- 
fend democracy against aggression. 

15. If you know of a group that is plan- 
ning a violent overthrow of your Govern- 
ment what should you do? 

Answer. If you are a loyal American cit- 
izen you should report it to your Representa- 
tive in Congress. That is your sacred duty 
as a citizen. 

16. If you are, or have ever been, a member 
of a Communist organization what should 
you do now? 

Answer. After resigning from the organ- 
ization you can notify the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation. That organization will 
then give you a clean bill of health. It 
realizes that anyone can make a mistake and 
correct it, It will not be held against you. 

17. How does communism compare with 
democracy? 

Answer. Democracy works constantly for 
the maximum freedom of the individual that 
does not harm others. Communism seeks 
primarily to equalize all individuals in one 
melting pot. It is an absurd, childish no- 
tion. 
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18. Would world communism mean world 
peace? 

Answer. No. It would mean world slavery, 
revolt and revolution. 

19. What is the “great lie” in Communist 
propaganda? 

Answer. That the leaders of the democra- 
cies are members of the ruling class which 
stir up wars for profit. This is the greatest 
and most despicable falsehood of all Com- 
munist propaganda. It comes from the 
mouths of those Soviet leaders who have 
put to death more than 5,000,000 people 
in their own country “for political reasons.” 
A Red purge is the greatest atrocity on earth. 

20. What is the biggest fallacy in the Com- 
munist doctrine? 

Answer. It promises the people something 
for nothing. Communism promises the peo- 
ple peace, prosperity and happiness by di- 
viding up the world’s property. This is a 
typical conception of an infantile brain. 
Any mature person has learned that nothing 
of lasting satisfaction or value can be 
achieved without a lot of pain, hard work 
and sacrifice; otherwise, democracy would 
never have been born nor continue to live. 

GEORGE M. ABBOTT. 

BENNINGTON, VT., February 1951. 


Opportunities for Older Workers 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, June 12, 1951 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have an 
article written for the editorial page 
of the Minneapolis Star, by Mr. John 
Herling, dated May 31, 1951, printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp, together 
with a biographical sketch of Mr. Her- 
ling which appeared in that same day’s 
newspaper. The article, discussing the 
problem of our older workers, is one 
which is especially noteworthy in a 
period when we may be entering a man- 
power shortage. As chairman of the 
Subcommittee on Labor and Labor- 
Management Relations of the Senate 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
I welcome Mr. Herling’s article, and I 
hereby inform the Senate that our sub- 
committee plans to study our Govern- 
ment’s manpower program, and will pay 
special attention to the problem of the 
so-called aged worker. 

There being no objection, the article 
and sketch were ordered to be printed 
in the Rrecorp, as follows: 

WHAT Breaks ARE WE GIVING OLDER 
WORKERS? 
(By John Herling) 

WasnHincton.—What kind of break is the 
older American worker getting? Does the 
national emergency make a difference in his 
status? Is he discriminated against— 
openly or through a silent conspiracy? 
When does it get tough for him to get a job? 

Answers to these questions are needed to 
give us guidance. We are becoming alert 
to their importance. For we as a Nation 
can’t afford to waste the voice and hands of 
experience. 

The “know-how” is very important in any 
job or profession, but timing—the “know- 


when”—it is an additional factor that only 
the older worker contributes. 

. Since we are faced with the need to con- 
serve and protect our natural resources— 
and human beings head the list—Maurice 
Tobin, Secretary of Labor, tells us he will put 
into effect very soon a new program of 
specialized counseling and job finding for 
older job applicants, 


SURVEY WAS MADE 


To make sure that the new program fits 
the facts, the United States Employment 
Service surveyed the situation in 5 States, 
covering job problems of 350,000 so-called 
older workers. 

Here’s what they find: 

1, Even in areas where labor is in short 
supply, age restrictions are “not uncom- 
mon.” Full employment or expanding em- 
ployment doesn’t mean that the job prob- 
lems of older workers are settled. 

2. Older workers who lose their jobs are 
apt to remain unemployed longer than 
younger ones. When older workers don't 
get called back to their old jobs, their un- 
employment lengthens cut. 

8. The older worker with a “critical” skill 
usually has a ready market. But many older 
workers with a “work history of great sta- 
bility” have to change occupations when 
they become unemployed. That’s where 
they need good advice in making the job 
transition. 

COUNSELING HELPS 


Tobin's survey shows that older workers 
who have had job counseling and individual 
placement services have twice as many job 
opportunities as those without the expert 
counsel. 

4. Employer resistance to older workers is 
heaviest in clerical, sales, managerial and 
professional fields. So, older workers “grav- 
itate” toward service jobs and the skilled 
occupations. 

5. Of course, employers vary in their atti- 
tudes. But, both formal and informal dis- 
criminatory age requirements exist. There 
is the general screwy notion that “age” 
means reduced productivity and reduced 
efficiency. 

Interesting twist is that some employers 
who frankly admitted their discrimination 
against older workers as a practical matter 
hired a greater proportion of them than 
some who claimed no discrimination. 

6. Even some personnel specialists are 
shown to yield to the deep-seated prejudices 
about employing older workers, 

7. As a matter of fact, you’d have a hard 
time deciding what “old” is. It varies with 
the kind of job, industry, locality. 

Example: A retail specialty sales worker 
would find it tough at 35 years when a 60- 
year-old sewing machine operator on ladies’ 
garments usually has no job problem. 


CAN’T GENERALIZE 


It all depends on amount of skill, the in- 
dustry, the prevailing conditions of the labor 
market, and the degree of unionization. 
You just can’t generalize about the over-45- 
year-old worker. 

8. Older workers, with longer periods of 
unemployment, suffer considerable lowering 
of morale. They welcome the kind of coun- 
séling now being arranged through bureau 
of employment security and State employ- 
ment security agencies. 

9. As workers grow older, they acquire a 
higher degree of skill. They are more con- 
centrated in their desire to improve their 
own and their family’s position. When cer- 
tain physiological changes occur, some occu- 
pational adjustment is necessary. But that 
depends on the individual—not the calen- 
dar. 

10. Nearly all collective bargaining con- 
tracts have seniority clauses. This gives 
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older workers some protection while they 
heve jobs, but doesn’t lessen the problem 
much when they lose them. 

Main thing to remember is this: people 
who hire other people seem to forget that 
“age” is an individual condition, with little 
significant bearing on a worker's over-all 
qualifications. 

One poet has said: “Grow old along with 
me, the best is yet to be.“ A more recent 
one, perhaps more realistically has said: 
“You're always the same age inside.” 


HERLING’S DIET: LABOR, PLATO, AND 
HORSESHOES 


(By Jay Edgerton of the Star) 


John Herling, Washington newspaper and 
radio commentator who is a frequent con- 
tributor to the Star’s editorial page, might 
have been a classical scholar and philosopher 
but the yeasty days of the late 1920’s swung 
him over to modern labor problems. 

As a student at Harvard (class of 1928) 
Herling boned on Cicero and Plato, Kant, and 
Schopenhauer, but he was a member of the 
Harvard Liberal Club and the late twenties 
were a period when the feeling of social 
change was fresh on campus winds. It was 
the time of the big New England textile 
strikes and the Sacco-Vanzetti case. 

Even before he went to college, John Her- 
ling had been exposed to liberal ideas. A 
native of New York, he had worked a year asa 
copy boy on the old New York World in its 
palmiest days. Walter Lippmann was then 
editor and Heywood Broun was the star of 
“Page Op! —the page opposite the editorial 
page, a famed World feature. 

“I can’t say that we were buddies,” Herling 
explains, “although I did become friends 
with Broun later in the 1930’s. But they 
were around the building and I saw them. It 
was a case of once seeing Shelley plain.” 

After being graduated from Harvard, Her- 
ling went to work for the League for Indus- 
trial Democracy in New York and soon be- 
came a research assistant to Norman Thomas, 
well-known Socialist leader. He helped in 
the research for Thomas’ book, “Human 
Exploitation,” published in 1934 and the fol. 
lowing year produced a work of his own, 
“Strikes Under the New Deal.” 

In 1935 he joined the staff of the United 
Features Syndicate and in 1936 moved to the 
Washington office of the Milwaukee Leader, 
A year later he was asked to direct the Wash- 
ington research for a special shipping issue 
of Fortune magazine. This led to a full-time 
connection with Time, Inc., in 1937, and a 
year later Herling went to New York for the 
March of Time. 

In 1941, he returned to Washington as 
director of the labor relations division of the 
office of inter-American affairs. In this con- 
nection he visited many of the Latin Ameri- 
can republics, becoming intimately ac- 
quainted with the domestic problems of 
those countries, 

Since leaving government service in 1946, 
Herling has contributed many articles to 
magazines and newspapers both here and 
overseas. He has written for Look, Harpers, 
Survey Graphic, Nation’s Business, the 
Tribune of London, Labor and Nation, 
Graphic, the St. Louis Post Dispatch, and the 
Providence Journal. He has a radio program 
once a week from Washington. 

Herling is 46 years old. He is married and 
lives in Bethesda, Md., outside Washington. 
His wife, a former school teacher, is execu- 
tive director of the Bannockburn (Md.) 
housing cooperative. 

An omnivorous reader, Herling spends most 
evenings at home in the easy chair with 
books on current affairs and labor problems. 
He confesses he still reads Plato and Aristotle 
occasionally. He pitches horseshoes for 
exercise. 
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Chelsea High Graduation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 12, 1951 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
wish to include herein an address deliv- 
ered by Mayor Joseph A. Melley at the 
graduation exercises of Chelsea High 
School, Chelsea, Mass.: 


Mr. Webber, Superintendent Herlihy, 
members of the faculty, my colleagues of 
the school committee, parents and relatives 
of the graduates, and young ladies and gen- 
tlemen of the class of 1951, this is one of the 
happiest occasions of your life. Tonight you 
are to receive a diploma, a document attest- 
ing to the successful completion of your 
course of study at our high school. Your 
radiant countenances reflect the happiness 
which is in your hearts, a happiness which 
you have so diligently earned and which you 
so richly deserve. 

As you advance in years and experience, 
you will come to the realization of the fact 
that life bestows no greater blessing than 
the serene joy and happiness which floods the 
human heart upon the attainment of a great 
personal objective. So my young friends, 
if I could make but one wish for the years 
that lie ahead, I wish happiness for each of 
you. 

Were you to ask, What shall I seek, what 
must I achieve to win happiness? You 
would no doubt receive a variety of answers. 
Perhaps the first requirement, at least from 
an economic standpoint, is to make the de- 
cision: What do I intend to become? Into 
what field of human endeavor shall I direct 
my efforts? 

This is not always an easy decision. For- 
tunate indeed is the young high school grad- 
uate who has already taken this important 
step. But now, or in the near future, each 
of you must make up your mind resolutely on 
this point. Your own native talent, your 
adaptability, the advice and guidance of your 
parents, religious leaders and teachers should 
be invaluable aids in this matter. Your own 
personal observation has, I know, already 
brought you to the realization that love 
of one’s life's work—doing the thing one likes 
to do—makes the man or woman a happy 
person. 

Happiness of course is never the sum total 
of factors which are economic, human, or 
mundane to the exclusion of spiritual con- 
siderations. Belief in a power greater than 
any earthly power, worship of God in our 
innermost heart and in public places of wor- 
ship in common with our fellow man, and 
close association with our religious leaders 
will nurture and foster in each of you that 
inner happiness of the spirit without which 
there can be no true happiness. Life in our 
highly competitive civilization is not all sun- 
shine and roses; into each life some rain 
must fall. A man or woman faithful to his or 
her religion has at hand a constant source of 
strength and courage to chart the course 
through the dangers and temptations to 
which the flesh is heir, to come through the 
test with eyes bright and head high—and to 
set out once again on life’s journey with a 
reasonable degree of happiness. The ability 
to weather the force of the tide of adversity 
is the true test of the character of the in- 
dividual. 

Happiness, my young friends, is quite 
contagious. Your happiness tonight has 


spread to your parents, relatives, teachers, 
and to all those close to you. We are all very 
proud of each of you; our fervent wish is that 
each of you of the class of 1951 shall be the 
recipients of God's choicest blessings all 
through your life. 

In conclusion I bring to you the beautiful 
thought expressed in the closing prayer of 
the former chaplain of our State senate on a 
June day less than 1 year ago: 


“I thank Thee, God, that I am straight and 
strong, 
With wit to work, and hope to keep me 
brave, 
I thank Thee that many years unfathomed, 
still belong 
To the allotted life, Thy bounty gave. 


“I thank Thee that I love the things of earth, 
Rich fields, ripe fruit, wet rocks, the shine 
of lighted towns 
The deeper worth of beating human hearts 
that laugh and weep. 


“I thank Thee that as yet I do not know, 
And cannot see the mysteries of the end, 
But more than these, and though all these 
should go, 
I thank Thee, God, I thank Thee for my 
classmate friends.” 


The Roll-Back on Cattle Prices 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. ANDREW F. SCHOEPPEL 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, June 12, 1951 


Mr. SCHOEPPEL, Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recor a letter 
entitled “A Farmer’s Story,” which ap- 
peared in the Washington Times- 
Herald on June 12, 1951. The letter was 
written by Mr. John Henderson, of Wash- 
ington, Kans.; and in it he says that he 
wishes to say a few words about the roll- 
back on cattle. He has said them very 
pointedly. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

A FarMer’s Story 

I am a farmer and haye been for several 
years now. I want to say a few words about 
this roll-back on cattle. Now, I have three 
boys on that farm. The youngest lives in 
Greenwood County and handles cattle. 

He paid $4,000 of income tax last year 
and he handled 575 head and now has cut 
it down to 200 head on feed and turned them 
out on the grass. 

Now the turn-back produces a loss to 
him of $8,000. 

The Government took his money when 
he made it. Would it not be right to pay 
a part of the loss? 

One boy lives north of Washington, has 
240 head on hand. He did aim to feed part 
of them, but won't feed any of them now. 
Tried to get help but could not get it, so 
won't put in any corn. 

We have had a cold, wet season and the 
farmers are discouraged, and now Mr. John- 
son claims the farmers are rolling in money 
while the poor housewife is paying for it. 

This is as far from the truth as the east 
is from the west. 

The bank here in Washington went broke 
on account of the cattle feeders. I have fed 


cattle for over 70 years and have seen more 
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farmers go broke than I have ever seen get 
rich. 

A Mr. Graham told me he was quitting 
the cattle business. The roll-back rolled 
him out. He said if the war took his four 
boys, his four tractors would go in the shed 
and stay there until war is over. (Can you 
tell me when that will be?) 

We have got cutworms and green bugs to 
contend with and humbugs. 

JOHN HENDERSON, 

WASHINGTON, KANS. 


Present Joint Chiefs of Staff Are Mere 
Political Stooges, Not Military Men 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ALVIN E. O’KONSKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 12, 1951 


Mr. O'KONSKI. Mr. Speaker, why 
did Generals Bradley and Collins find 
that they had pressing business in Eu- 
rope right after they had tried to justify 
General MacArthur’s hasty dismissal? 
Could they be on a mission to persuade 
General Eisenhower to appear before the 
Senate committees and bolster up their 
shaky prestige? Our guess is that Ike 
is too canny to put any such strain on 
his own. For the Joint Chiefs of Staff— 
excepting the part of Admiral Sherman’s 
testimony—reminded one of Rabelais’ 
group of friars on their way to sift and 
garble some articles of faith against the 
new heretics. 

MacArthur had not been guilty of in- 
surbordination, the Chiefs admitted— 
only General Collins dared accuse him, 
and had to eat his words within 24 hours. 
But he could not go along with basic 
policy. Well, here is a passage on policy 
read into the Recorp by Senator SALTON- 
STALL from their own Report for the 
Senate Committees on Korean Opera- 
tions: 

On March 15, 1951 the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
had an informal conference with representa- 
tives of the Department of State. * * * 
It appeared to be generally agreed that at 
some future meeting an agreement should 
be reached on the objectives in Korea. 


So help us. That is the kind of no- 
policy with which MacArthur could not 
go along, and all honor to him. 

The Chiefs, in trying to justify Tru- 
man’s action, advertised to the world 
their own fears and their country’s inex- 
cusable military weakness. And they di- 
rected this unsoldierly argument against 
MacArthur. He was threatening to pre- 
cipitate world war III by getting Stalin 
really angry. Besides, such offenses as 
wishing to fight the enemy on equal 
terms, inviting the enemy to request a 
cease fire, and stressing the importance 
of Formosa and all Asia to United States 
security had endangered the constitu- 
tional principle of civilian supremacy 
over the military. 

Had they, as the President’s legally 
constituted military advisers, ever de- 
manded that this dangerous man be sup- 
planted by a more reliable commander? 
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Unanimously they testified that such 
action had never occurred to them. 
Why not? What kind of military ad- 
visers were these who thought a com- 
mander was endangering his country’s 
safety and its Constitution, yet made no 
move to dismiss him until it was sug- 
gested to General Bradley by way of an 
anonymous telephone call? Are they as 
disloyal to their country as that sounds, 
or are they only acting as docile yes men 
to the administration? In either case 
they have forfeited any valid claim on 
the confidence of their fellow Americans, 


Sheepskin Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 12, 1951 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
wish to include herein a letter I have re- 
ceived from one of my constituents who 
is disgusted with the treatment ac- 
corded to the domestic sheepskin in- 
dustry by the representatives of the De- 
partment of State at the Torquay Con- 
ference. This letter is self-explanatory 
and contains food for thought for all of 
us: 

A. C. LAWRENCE LEATHER CO., 
Peabody, Mass., June 6, 1951. 
Congressman THOMAS J. LANE, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN LANE: I am sorry that 
we could not get together when I was in 
Washington last week. I hope that I may 
have the pleasure of meeting you some time 
in the near future. 

I presume you know that after all our 
effort in connection with the import of 
British chamois leather, the Torquay Con- 
ference went ahead and agreed upon a re- 
duction of duty from 15 percent to 10 per- 
cent. I wonder sometimes what can happen 
in things that are really big when apparent- 
ly the attitude of our State Department and 
other highly placed Government officials is 
that of giving away practically everything 
to the point where business in the United 
States is affected very greatly. 

For your information, the only chamois 
business which the industry here can take 
is that portion which the British are not 
able to supply. The only other way we can 
do any business is at a tremendous loss in 
replacement. From the standpoint of the 
leather business, so-called reciprocal-trade 
agreements with foreign countries are all 
in one direction in favor of the foreign 
oo with nothing reciprocal about them 
a $ 

All this makes one wonder whether it is 
worth while trying to stay in business. The 
only reason for doing so at the present time 
is to keep people employed. The sheepskin 
tanners as a whole today are hit very hard 
due to lack of domestic raw skins and the 
absence of shipping out of New Zealand due 
to the longshoremen’s strike. Also, due to 
the fact that there is no control over prices 
of foreign skins, everything we buy we know 
we will have a substantial loss on. There is 
no question but what many factors in the 
trade will be liquidated in the near future, 
and at the present time most sheepskin tan- 


ners are either shut down completely or 
operating only 1 or 2 days a week. 

The thing which might have been done to 
help the trade keep going is an off-shore buy- 
ing program, whereby the Government 
would purchase skins of foreign countries 
and resell to American tanners at prices 
which we could stand under our leather ceil- 
ings. For the future, as long as leather price 
controls are in, this seems to be the only 
out for sheepskin tanners, but in view of 
the fact that our main foreign source of 
supply, namely New Zealand, has now about 
closed out their season, there is no sense in 
starting such a program until next fall 
sometime. 

Perhaps at some future date we will call 
on you to see what can be done to help us. 

With best regards, 

Sincerely, 
STEPHEN PALMER. 


Yalta in Retrospect 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES R. HOWELL 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 12, 1951 


Mr. HOWELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Record, I want to bring to 
the attention of Congress an editorial 
which appeared in the Trenton Evening 
Times on June 7, 1951, entitled “Yalta 
in Retrospect.” 

This, Iam sure, represents a purely ob- 
jective viewpoint, since this paper has 
never favored the elections of Franklin 
Roosevelt or Harry Truman. 

The editorial follows: 


YALTA In RETROSPECT 


The testimony of Secretary of State Ache- 
son, that most controversial of public figures, 
adds to the growing volume of evidence that 
the agreements at Yalta did not constitute 
the major diplomatic failure which critics, 
for their own purposes, have represented 
them as being. It seems likely his appraisal 
will stand also as the verdict of history. 

An adverse judgment is reached by con- 
sidering the agreements of Yalta on the basis 
of developments during the 6 years of at 
least nominal peace, rather than those exist- 
ing at the time the conference was held, 
when the war in Europe was still to be won 
and Japan loomed ominously in the distance, 

Secretary Acheson's analysis of the deci- 
sions and concessions of Yalta is impressive. 
It leads to the conclusion that the United 
States and Britain obtained from Russia 
what they wanted most—the pledge of mili- 
tary aid in the conquest of Japan. They 
granted what Russia was in a position to take 
without benefit of British and American 
approval. 

It may be argued that the terms of the 
Yalta agreements were not justified by sub- 
sequent military developments. This argu- 
ment would be reasonable only if President 
Roosevelt and Prime Minister Churchill were 
gifted with prophetic vision. The United 
States was bargaining to save American lives. 
The importance of Russia's entry into the 
war against Japan 3 months after Germany's 
surrender lay in the intention of the Amer- 
ican high command to invade Japan in No- 
vember 1945. This was expected to be one 
of the most sanguinary military operations in 
history. 

It was not known, of course, that the 
atomic bomb would work, that it would be 
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dropped, that it would end the war without 
the ordeal of invasion. There was reason to 
fear at the time that we were in for a long 
and bloody struggle, that it would leave us 
weakened almost to the point of helpless- 
ness, that Russia would then be master of the 
Far East. 

The Kuriles, rights in Dairen and Port 
Arthur and control of the Manchurian rail- 
way were not too heavy a price for Soviet 
help in such circumstances. The agreement 
must fairly be Judged in the light of condi- 
tions when they were made. Russia gained; 
but it also gave. 


Federal Payroll Padding 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RUSSELL V. MACK 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 10, 1951 


Mr. MACK of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, the advocates of needless and 
reckless Federal spending say that the 
emergency demands “taxing until it 
hurts.” Instead of that, it seems to me 
we should be cutting unnecessary non- 
defense spending until it hurts some 
people. To increase taxes first and leave 
reduction of wasteful spending until 
later is putting the cart before the horse. 

My mail and editorials from news- 
papers both indicate a growing resent- 
ment among vast numbers of people over 
the continued reckless waste of Govern- 
ment. A reflection of what is going on 
in the minds of the people back home is 
the following editorial from the Aber- 
deen Daily World of Aberdeen, Wash., 
entitled “Federal Payroll Padding.” 

The editorial follows: 


FEDERAL PAYROLL PADDING 


A fact worth noting, especially by tax- 
payers—and who isn’t?—is that the Federal 
Government had 3,408,700 civilian employees 
on the payroll as of May 1. This represents 
an increase of 46,900 since April 1. The hir- 
ing rate is more than 1,000 persons a day. 

The military alone has 1,180,000 civilians, 
or more than one civilian for every person 
in uniform. All told the Government is put- 
ting out more than $8,300,000,000 each year 
for salaries for this vast army of civilian 
workers and the budget is going up by leaps 
and bounds every year. 

And yet President Truman in one of his 
snide remarks said we “have too many 
B-y-r-d-s in Congress.” Senator Byrp has 
made an unrelenting fight against big Gov- 
ernment payrolls., In this he incurred Mr. 
Truman's displeasure and the sting of the 
Truman tongue. 

So obvious is the overloading of govern- 
mental bureaucracy that one would think 
taxpayers would take up Senator Brnp's 
cause as a crusade. Maybe the citizen's 
ire will rise to a fighting pitch if someone 
can ferret out the facts on the thousands 
of parasites on the payrolls, the deadheads 
and deadbeats, who, as Representative Ben 
JENSEN of Iowa has learned, haven't lifted 
a hand in months.” The Senator said he 
has received hundreds of unsigned letters 
from long-standing Federal employees com- 
mending him for his fight to have Federal 
payrolls trimmed. From that he has learned 
the shameful story of the misuse of public 
funds for building up a political flood of 
Government-employee votes. 
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Equally as obvious and needful of attack 
is the rating of bureaucrats and lesser fry 
by the number of employees under them. 
This tends to overhiring and padding of 
payrolls for the glory, and remuneration, of 
those doing the hiring. The bigger a de- 
partmental payroll the higher the head man 
in the governmental hierarchy. There is 
no inducement to economy in this practice. 
And certainly there is none in the political 
extravagance practiced in Washington. 

Another matter needful of constituent at- 
tention is the vast sums spent by Govern- 
ment agencies in propagandizing Americans. 
Most every department of Government, in- 
cluding the White House itself, has its army 
of publicity and information and public re- 
lations, whose duties are solely to induce 
Americans to accept governmental views, bu- 
reaucratic ideas, loosen the public purse 
strings and intrench the “ins.” Probably no 
one person in this country knows how many 
Federal employees are engaged in this gi- 
gantic campaign to sway the minds of the 
people. No one knows how many millions 
of the taxpayers’ money are spent in need- 
less and endless ballyhoo and pressure to 
proselyte Americans, to win financial favors 
and turn the minds of our citizens to re- 
ceive and welcome alien and often obnox- 
ious theories. 


Forest Repert 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES W. TRIMBLE 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 12, 1951 


Mr. TRIMBLE. Mr. Speaker, a large 
segment of the Ozark National Forest 
is in the district which I am honored to 
represent in the northwest section of 
Arkansas. The forest is made up of a 
combination of pine and hardwood. We 
are very proud of the work being done 
cooperatively by the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture’s Forest Service 
and by our State division of forestry. 

Not long ago, I asked Paul H. Gerrard, 
supervisor of the Ozark National Forest, 
Russellville, Ark., to send me a brief 
summary of the projects, broken down 
and condensed. I am especially pleased 
with that report and would like to in- 
sert as a part of my remarks this letter 
which I have received from him. I com- 
mend its careful reading to the member- 
ship of the House: 

Hon. Jim TRIMBLE, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C.: 

I am herewith enclosing a copy of the 
1950 Report of the Chief of the Forest Sery- 
ice. It deals largely with cooperative for- 
estry work in which I felt you would be 
especially interested. 

The main parts of the cooperative pro- 
gram are fire protection, forestry advisory 
service, tree planting, and research. Some 
of the highlights are as follows: 

“FIRE PROTECTION 

“Much progress has been made and some 
357,000,000 acres out of a total of 426,000,- 
000 acres now receive some degree of protec- 
tion. The State and private land owners 
provided $20,059,835 and Congress $9,000,000 
for Federal cooperation, or a total of more 
than $29,000,000. 

“Seventy million acres are still in need of 
protection and some areas need more in- 


tensive protection. The South led the Na- 


tion in increasing areas under protection— 
about 10,000,000 acres out of a total of 17,- 
000,000 acres increase for the United States. 

“The Arkansas Division of Forestry is do- 
ing an excellent job, About 11,700,000 acres 
of the State’s 17,000,000 acres of private tim- 
ber land is now under protection. The in- 
tensity of protection varies from excellent 
in the southern part of the State to very 
extensive in the northern part where funds 
will provide only a skeleton organization, 
During 1950, 4,449 fires burned 81,723 acres. 
The average sized fire was about 18 acres. 
This record places Arkansas well up in the 
top of the list among the southern States in 
its fire protection efforts. 


“FOREST ADVISORY ASSISTANCE 


“The Technical Forestry Advisory Service - 


consists of cooperative work with extension 
services and State foresters. Its primary 
purpose is educational and limited on-the- 
ground assistance, especially to the small 
landowner. 

“The larger landowners, especially in the 
South, have made notable progress in man- 
aging their timber lands. In time, it is be- 
lieved that a majority of them will even- 
tually manage their timber lands. These 
owners, however, own only about one-fourth 
of the Nation’s private timber lands. The 
crus: to the problem is the small landowner 
who owns the other three-fourths of the Na- 
tion’s private timber lands, spread out in 
small tracts among 4,500,000 different land- 
owners. While some progress has been made 
in educating and inducing them in properly 
managing their timber lands, probably not 
more than 4 percent of them do so at the 
present time. The national forests and the 
larger timberland owners cannot begin to 
produce the Nation’s need for timber prod- 
ucts. Therefore, if we are to have abundant 
timber supplies, more progress must be made 
in the management of these small holdings. 

“Assistance to these small land owners 
is provided through the Extension Service, 
the various State Forestry Departments 
along with contributory work by foresters 
of some of the larger companies, associa- 
tions, and other groups. The main source 
of assistance, however, is provided through 
the cooperative arrangement made possible 
by the Norris-Doxey Act. Since the program 
was started in 1940 more than a hundred 
thousand small woodland owners have been 
given assistance on ten and two-thirds mil- 
lion acres of woodland. Some 200 technically 
trained foresters are giving full or part-time 
service to about 1,000 counties. There are 
another thousand counties which could use 
such assistance. In my opinion, this is the 
most important single forestry job from a na- 
tional welfare standpoint. The lands of 
these small timberland owners are capa- 
ble of producing about three times the vol- 
ume now being produced and income could 
be increased four or five times over that of 
the present if placed under good manage- 
ment. 

“In Arkansas it has been necessary for the 
State forest service to curtail its forestry 
advisory service due to the lack of funds. 
Limited service is available in the south- 
ern part of the State. In the northern part 
of the State where forest management is 
a more difficult problem but of great im- 
portance from a water and flood control 
standpoint, there is practically no assist- 
ance available. 

“TREE PLANTINGS 

“There has been a greatly increased step-up 
in tree planting during the last 10 years. 
Over the years, including the planting of the 
CCC, a little over 7,000,000 acres have been 
planted in the United States to date. It is 
estimated that there are about 75,000,000 
acres which are poorly stocked or in a de- 
nuded condition and need to be planted to 
trees. Thirteen million of this acreage is 


on the national forest and 62,000,000 is in 
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private ownership. The present rate of 
planting on private and public land is only 
about 500,000 acres a year. At this rate 
it would take over 100 years to cover the 
minimum estimated needs of planting. 
Planting should be stepped up at least a 
million acres a year at the first opportu- 
nity. About 13,000 acres were planted in 
Arkansas last year, practically all of it on 
private land. This is another very important 
phase of work since idle land brings in no 
returns and is a large factor in creating our 
water erosion problem. 


“OTHER COOPERATIVE ASSISTANCE 


“Other cooperative assistance includes 
forest insects and diseases which, with the 
exception of little leaf disease in pine and 
the possibility of oak wilt disease, along with 
pine sawfly, have not presented too great 
a problem to southern forest owners. 

“There are also the research aids with 
agriculture experiment stations, colleges, 
and private institutions which have as their 
purpose the advancement of private forestry. 


“NATIONAL FOREST 


“The fire situation was unusually severe 
last year due to weather conditions. In the 
South there were more than 600 more fires 
in the spring season of 1950 than that of the 
same period for 1949, 

“Timber management: In fiscal year 1950, 
3,500,000,000 board-feet of national forest 
timber was cut which brought in receipts of 
$30,714,000. So far this fiscal year there has 
been an increase in the amount of timber 
cut and a considerable step-up in the 
amount of receipts. In general throughout 
the United States the national forest could 
support an additional 2,000,000,000 board- 
foot increase cut per year. Access roads and 
some additional funds for personnel to 
handle the sales, and especially the prepara- 
tion of timber managemen: plans, would be 
required to accomplish this. 

“Here on the Ozark we cut about 18,000,000 
board feet of timber which constituted the 
main source of the total forest receipts of 
$349,385. We are striving for a cut this year 
of about twenty-four to twenty-five million 
board-feet. Receipts are expected to be in 
the vicinity of $400,000, or more. 

“We are doing considerable work, placing 
of stands in better condition, favoring the 
more desirable species, and providing re- 
lease and faster growth. A check on past 
work in white oak indicates the possibility 
of growing sawlog-sized trees in 70 or 80 
years on favorable sites. Whereas, if the 
stand is left in competitive state with no 
stand improvement work, some 150 or more 
years would be required to produce sawlog- 
sized white oak. I do not believe that we 
should attempt to grow it this fast because 
there would be some reduction in quality, 
and we might better spread our funds over 
larger areas and do less volume of work than 
to concentrate on a comparatively small 
acreage. In general, we are highly gratified 
with the results of this type of work which 
we have done to date. 

“There has been no tree planting on the 
Ozark for a number of years but I am con- 
vinced that it would pay returns to do so. 
We have plantations which in 15 years from 
planting will support a light thinning cut 
of posts and pulpwood. This is fairly fast 
growth and more than was expected at the 
time the plantings were made. 

“We continue to have an increasing num- 
ber of visitors to the forest each year. There 
were over 600,000 visitors last year. Like- 
wise, our deer herd is building up to where 
we have about 13,000 head which is estimated 
to be about one-half of the full carrying 
capacity of the forest. Along with this in- 
crease game problems are becoming more 
serious and there is a need of working some- 
thing out with the State to prevent over- 
browsing and overpopulation in certain 
areas.” 
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The foregoing outlines a few of the points 
covered in the Chief’s report along with 
some items which I thought might be of 
interest about the State and the Ozark Na- 
tional Forest. If at any time you desire addi- 
tional information concerning the forest or 
its operation, I will be very glad to furnish 
it. Also, we would welcome the opportunity 
to show you out on the ground what we are 
accomplishing and hope to accomplish in 
the management and administration of the 
forest. 

Very sincerely yours, 
Pau. H. GERRARD, 
Forest Supervisor. 


Tribute to Dean Clarence Banion and 
Emmett Richards, of Alpena, Mich. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER FERGUSON 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, June 12, 1951 


Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the RECORD an ex- 
tract from the Rotarian magazine for 
May 1951. The extract is from the fea- 
ture Speaking of Books, by John T. Fred- 
erick, who is one of the outstanding 
literary editors and scholars in the 
country. 

It is worthy of further reference as a 
deserved tribute to the remarkable little 
book, the Key to Peace, by Dean Clarence 
Manion, and to Emmett Richards, editor 
of the Alpena (Mich.) Daily News. 

In his article Mr. Frederick says: 

I don't think I can do better than to tell 


you what Emmett Richards has said about 
the Key to Peace. 


This is a real tribute to Mr. Richards, 
but one richly deserved by him as one 
of Michigan’s outstanding editors, a civic 
leader who has been particularly active 
in work with crippled children, and a 
prominent Rotarian. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
from the article was ordered to be print- 
ed in the Recorp, as follows: 

SPEAKING or Books 
(By John T. Frederick) 
ABOUT THE THREAT TO WORLD PEACE 

It is very rarely that I permit myself to say 
of a new book, “Every Rotarian should read 
it.” I hope this fact will strengthen my 
earnest recommendation of the Key to Peace, 
by Clarence Manion. 

Equally rare have been the occasions when 
I have quoted the opinion of another review- 
er; but this time I don't think I can do bet- 
ter than to tell you what Emmett Richards 
has said about the Key to Peace. A good Ro- 
tarian, and my good friend, Emmett Rich- 


ards is editor and publisher of what I con- - 


sider an excellent daily newspaper, the Al- 
pena (Mich.) News. I quote his leading edi- 
torial from the News of February 6: 

“The Key to Peace is written by Clarence 
Manion, dean of the Law School at the Uni- 
versity of Notre Dame. Little more than a 
hundred pages over-all, it is a great 
book. * * * This is a plain and simply writ- 
ten book, as plain and simple as the funda- 
mental things set forth in the Declaration 


of Independence and the Constitution. It 


restates and interprets those fundamentals, 
for the benefit of mentally lazy Americans 


who may have lost their grips on the funda- 
mentals. Out of the American Revolution 
came not classes, but citizens. * * * Amer- 
ica turned from classism and collectivism 
and toward the basic integrity of the indi- 
vidual man, the personal God-given integ- 
rity of each freeman. * * * 

“Manion closes with the impressive 
thought that while America has more bath- 
tubs per square inch than Russia has per 
square mile, that we have practically all the 
private telephones and automobiles in the 
world, the highest material standard of liv- 
ing * * * these things will never save the 
American system. They did not make the 
American system, they are the results of it, 
We did not have any of these things in 1776, 
but ‘the founders of our country risked their 
lives, fortunes, and sacred honor for es- 
tablishment of what they knew was a sound 
principle of eternal truth.’ Saving America 
begins now, among us. * * * The com- 
munistic threat must be defeated on prin- 
ciples—we have the principles, the very 
foundation of our Government. We must 
know and apply them. 

“The Key to Peace is a great book. It is 
recommended that you favor yourself with a 
copy.” 

To Emmett Richard’s recommendation let 
me add my own. I think every Rotarian in 
the United States who will read this book 
will find it clearly and immediately and help- 
fully applicable to his own thinking and to 
his life as a citizen. 


The Oahe Dam 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD 0. LOVRE 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 12, 1951 


Mr. LOVRE. Mr. Speaker, today we 
are starting debate on civil functions, 
Department of the Army appropriation 
for 1952. The Appropriations Commit- 
tee has seen fit to deny the Bureau of 
the Budget request for $3,770,000 for the 
continuance of the Oahe project in 
South Dakota which was started in 1948 
and on which there has been spent to 
date $9,600,000. Oahe is one part of the 
integrated program for the development 
of the Missouri River which was au- 
thorized by this Congress in 1944, bet- 
species as the Flood Control Act of 

Due to the fact that the Congress has 
recently voted India $190,000,000 and in 
the very near future additional billions 
will be requested for foreign aid, the fol- 
lowing editorial out of the Huronite and 
Daily Plainsman, of Huron, S. Dak., is 
significant at a time when we are about 
to discuss projects for our own people: 
TELL CONGRESS THAT OAHE Dam Is IN INDIA 

At the rate that the House Appropriations 

is spending money abroad, at 
the expense of projects at home, it might 
be better strategy for the South Dakota del- 
egation to tell the committee that Oahe 
Dam is in India. 

Immediately the global financiers would 
come rushing to the fore and demand that 
the committee earmark $100,000,000, more 
or less, to prevent starvation in India and 
combat communism and keep Nehru happy. 


However, the sad fact is that Oahe Dam . 
> dam in the entire’ 
Missouri River development and the dam 


is merely the 
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site is at Pierre, S. Dak. And, as everyone 
knows who has studied his 1951 geography, 
India is situated closer to the United States 

than is South Dakota. Also closer 
to the United States Treasury than South 
Dakota are several dozen nations to whom 
Congress is asked this year to give $8,500,000,- 
000 (billions, not paltry millions) in foreign 
aid. 

It is too bad that Oahe Dam is in South 
Dakota, and too bad that Congress already 
has invested more than $6,000,000 in Army 
engineer construction on it since 1949, and 
$2,362,000 in Bureau of Reclamation work 
on the Oahe irrigation units since 1946. 

Too bad, also, that the access road from 
Fort Pierre to the dam site has been finished 
and many millions of cubic yards of dirt 
already moved on the dam site itself. Too 
bad that the Army has just completed an at- 
tractive housing addition to Pierre of several 
hundred houses. Too bad that the citizens 
of Pierre, a city of 6,000, have tried to make 
ready for the future, improving its munic- 
ipal services by upping its local tax levy 
from 49 mills to 59 in 1950, and up to 64.13 
milis in 1951, highest in the State. 

Too bad, also, that the rural electric co- 
operatives in the State will find themselves 
waiting longer for hydroelectric power from 
Oahe if the House Appropriations Committee 
has its way. 

Too bad that the dam will be delayed 
and its flood-control benefits denied Omaha, 
Kansas City, and St. Louis and the farm land 
now being continually washed into the Big 
Muddy. 

Too bad that the largest dam in the Mis- 
souri River development will be delayed and 
its multiple benefits of flood control, irriga- 
tion, hydroelectric power, river-flow regula- 
tion, and recreation be denied to mid-Amer- 
ica, the heart of the Nation, the bread basket 
of the world. 

Too bad that this water-supply insur- 
ance will be delayed in an area where rain- 
fall is marginal, where it has been excellent 
the past decade, but where drought is al- 
ways a not-far distant ogre. In the thirties, 
from 1933 through 1939, the Federal Gov- 
ernment spent more than 81.000, 000, 000 in 
the Dakotas in straight hand-outs to kecp 
people alive and make a living. 

All that the Budget Bureau had earmarked 
for the Oahe Dam continued construction 
this year was $3,770,000. Not to start con- 
struction, but to continue the actual con- 
struction started in fiscal year 1949. 

But $3,770,000 for a South Dakota dam 
that will stabilize the economy of mid-Amer- 
ica and thus strengthen the Nation and 
create new wealth, doesn’t rate as high in 
the eyes of some United States Representa- 
tives as does $190,000,000 for grain to India. 
India got the grain even after it promoted 
its own starvation by deliberately taking out 
of grain cultivation thousands of acres to 
put into jute because it didn't want to buy 
jute from Pakistan, and took out other thou- 
sands of acres in grain to put into cotton. 

Meanwhile, as the May 24 issue of En- 
gineering Record tells in good technical de- 
tail, India is proceeding to spend $142,- 
000,000 on its Damodar River Valley project, 
building multiple-purpose dams. It got its 
first money, a paltry $18,500,000, from the 
World Bank. And guess whose money makes 
up the lion’s share of the World Bank's 
capital? The United States. The United 
States also gave $163,000,000 to India during 
the war and $45,000,000 between 1945 and 
1950. The United States furnishes technical 


engineers to India. 


India is populous and must raise greater 
amounts of food, it is truthfully said. But 
what about the United States? The popula- 
tion is growing by 2,000,000 every year in the 
United States. More food must be produced 
here, too. 

And, we might remind the House of Repre- 
sentatives, if money isn’t spent on projects 
in the United States to stabilize agriculture, 
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boost production and create new wealth, 
how can the Nation afford to keep the rest 
of the world in money and food? 

If that argument can gain no headway 
with Congress, then apparently South Dakota 
would do better to secede from the Union, 
advise the State Department that it agrees 
with India on politics, and apply for a couple 
hundred million dollars under the point 4 
program of giving billions in aid for foreign 
nations. 

At any rate, it is going to be difficult for 
taxpayers who are burdened to support for- 
eign economies to see the justice in refusing 
to spend a comparatively small sum to pre- 
vent the recurrence of actual famine in the 
heart of the United States, 


A Tribute to Wisconsin Farmers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM K. VAN PELT 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 12, 1951 


Mr. VAN PELT. Mr. Speaker, June 
in Wisconsin is one of the finest months 
of the year, for it not only heralds the 
start of a great vacation season but is the 
month we pause to reflect on the prog- 
ress of our great dairy industry. 

The men and women who have labored 


so untiringly on such a high plane have 


been motivated in their endeavors be- 
cause of the freedoms we enjoy and be- 
cause of the free enterprise system of 
our economy. These outstanding Amer- 
icans have chosen their respective fields 
of endeavor because of a desire for in- 
dependence. They resent bureaus of 
Government attempting to throw a yoke 
of restrictions upon their freedoms. This 
great industry cannot advance and in- 
crease its production while the present 
national administration continues its in- 
flationary program of spending beyond 
its income causing burdensome taxation 
followed by controls. 

The following editorial was taken from 
the Fond du Lac Commonwealth Re- 
porter and brings out a great picture of 
what dairymen have accomplished under 
our free enterprise system: 

Tuis Is DARY MONTH 

Wisconsin observes June as dairy month 
and it’s important that we so-called urban- 
ites give recognition to the important part 
which the products from the rural districts 
play in our daily lives. 

Few persons realize that— : 

Wisconsin has 160,000 dairy herds valued 
at $520,000,000. 

There are more cows than people in Wis- 
consin. 

There are 2,274 dairy processing plants in 
the State and 5,800 milk trucks. 

Income from dairy breeding stock hit 
$148,000,000 last year—15 percent of the 
State’s annual income, 

Wisconsin's milk production continues to 
gain. Last year's yield was nearly 16,000,- 
000,000 pounds. 

More than 1,160,000 veal calves, about 12 
percent of all those in the Nation, were mar- 
keted in 1950. 

Wisconsin supplies nearly 60 percent of all 
cheese received at the Nation’s leading 
markets. 

Markets outside of the State receive 95 
percent of Wisconsin’s cheese, 95 percent of 


its evaporated milk, 96 percent of its powa 
dered whole and skim milk, and 65 percent 
of its butter, 

Other production included more than 
48,000 pounds of Swiss cheese, more than 
430,000 pounds of American cheese, more 
than 18,000 pounds of brick eheese, and 
many, many millions of pounds of various 
other dairy products. 

One of the reasons June is proclaimed as 
dairy month is because during June peak 
production of milk is reached after dairy 
cows go on pasture feeding. 

Let us consider the fact that 750,000 peo- 
ple in Wisconsin are wholly dependent upon 
dairying and allied industries for a liveli- 
hood. Let us consider the millions of dollars 
that are poured into urban trade channels 
because of the success of the dairy industry 
in Wisconsin. 

Certainly oleomargarine is cheaper than 
butter and other substitutes may be cheaper 
than other dairy products. But quality is 
worth much more. 

Wisconsin dairymen, including those in 
Fond du Lac County, have spent millions of 
dollars in developing quality. They have 
created products which are in demand 
throughout the world. 

June is the month to emphasize our ap- 
preciation of dairy products to the end that 
our health may be improved, our financial 
well-being increased, and our gratitude to 
the Great Giver expressed. 


Suspension of Work on the Oahe Dam 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HAROLD 0. LOVRE 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 12, 1951 i. 


Mr. LOVRE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include a 
letter just received from R. B. Hipple, 
publisher of the Daily Capitol Journal, 
of Pierre, S. Dak. Mr. Hipple for many 
years past has devoted much time and 
study to the Missouri River development 
project. He is undoubtedly one of the 
best informed men on the river project 
in the whole Missouri River Basin. Due 
to the fact that the Appropriations Com- 
mittee has deemed it necessary to deny 
the Bureau of the Budget request for 
$3,770,000 for Oahe for next year, Mr, 
Hipple’s letter is of extreme importance, 
This is particularly true due to the fact 
that we are going to start debate on the 
civil functions bill today. I urgently re- 
quest my colleagues to study the letter 
carefully. 

THE DAILY CAPITAL JOURNAL, 
Pierre, S. Dak., June 8, 1951. 


Hon. HAROLD LOVRE, 


House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 
Dear Mr. Lovnꝝ: Thank you for inform- 
ing about the action taken by the House 
subcommittee on the civil functions bill. It 
is difficult to understand how the subcom- 
mittee could have reached the decision on 


the Oahe job that they did. 


The fact is that the inevitable increase in 
expense, and the avoidable expense, that will 
result from any suspension of work on the 
Oahe Dam will greatly exceed the relatively 
small appropriation that was recommended 
by the Bureau of the Budget for carrying on 
the work during the coming fiscal year. 

Here are the salient facts Construction 


started on Oahe in September 1948, and it is 
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now in the third year of construction. The 
work currently in progress is the first stage 
of the earthwork, which includes the westerly 
ion of the main embankment and the 
xcavation of the approach channel for the 
diversion tunnels. This work involves ap- 
proximately 7,000,000 cubic yards of excava- 
tion, of which a large part is complete. 

The work also includes the construction 
of an access railroad, for which the grade is 
practically complete, and the materidl for 
the ironing is on hand. Work will start on 
laying the iron within a few days. 

The Oahe Dam is absolutely essential to 
the Missouri Basin program as a whole. The 
entire design of the Fort Randall Dam is 
predicated on the basic assumption that 
Oahe is to come into existence within a 
reasonably short time after the completion 
of Randall. If anything is done to disturb 
this assumption it then becomes necessary“ 
to modify the spillway design of Fort Ran- 
dall, which would involve many millions of 
dollars; it also becomes necessary to provide 
for more silt storage in Fort Randall which 
would drastically curtail its value as a power 
and flood-control reservoir. 

Suspension of work involves tremendous 
other considerations. During the past year 
thousands of South Dakota farmers and 
others, including whole towns, have signed 
up to borrow millions of dollars from the 
Federal Treasury for the construction of REA 
systems. These systems are now partly com- 
plete and the work is in progress on other 
links. These systems are predicated upon 
the early availability of energy from the Oahe 
Dam. The present supply is temporary and 
uncertain. If there is any further delay in 
the completion of the Oahe Dam it will be 
necessary to build steam generating plants 
which would cost many millions more than 
the modest appropriation sought for Oahe 
this year. 

The Oahe Dam is tied in with the whole 
program of the Bureau of Reclamation, in 
both the irrigation and the power aspects, 
and the House already has passed the ap- 
propriation bill for the Department of In- 
terior which includes a substantial appro- 
priation for work connected with the Oahe 
job. The Bureau will open bids next week 
for the construction of the main trunk line 
of the power grid, running from Garrison to 
Fort Randall via Oahe, and the construction 
of this grid is predicated upon Oahe coming 
into existence on schedule. 

The city of Pierre, and the Pierre Board of 
Education, are currently spending every dime 
available in order to provide facilities for 
workmen who will be employed on the Oahe 
job. We have bonded our city and our school 
district to the absolute constitutional limit, 
and we are building schools, laying water 
mains, and have already enlarged our elec- 
trical power system and our sewer system in 
order to meet requirements. Failure to keep 
this project going would be a gross breach 
of faith. 

The security of the lives and property of 
the people living in the Missouri River Valley 
below Oahe is absolutely dependent upon 
the Oahe Dam. The distance from Fort 
Randall to Garrison is more than 500 miles 


and it is perfectly possible for a storm to 


occur in this region which would result in 
a flood of such proportions that the pres- 
ently designed spillway at Fort Randall could 
not accommodate it. In any event the de- 
signed flood storage space in the Fort Ran- 
dall pool would be more than filled in a 
short time. 

The people living in such cities as Sioux 
City, Omaha, St. Joseph, Council Bluffs, Kan- 
sas City, and St. Louis rely upon Missouri 
River water for their domestic water sup- 
plies, and also for sanitary purposes. The 
only assurance that they can have that their 
requirements will be met must come from 
the Oahe reservoir. Their hope for having 
a navigable channel also is dependent upon 
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water from the Oahe reservoir in time of 
prolonged drought. 

The present work is extremely 
efficiently as result of the presence of an 
excellent contractor and subcontractors, 
The bid on the earthwork was below the en- 
gineers’ estimate, simply because the con- 
tractor brought in the largest and most ef- 
ficient type of equipment and is using it 
effectively. If funds are provided for start- 
ing the second stage of earthwork it seems 
probable that the present contractor will 
be able to bid to advantage and again would 
be below any estimate based upon the cost 
of moving in new equipment. If, on the 
contrary, the work is suspended it would be 
necessary for the contractor to seek other 
work and move out his equipment and tear 
down the installations he has made. All 

this would obviously entail unnecessary ex- 
pense. 

It may seem that eliminating an appro- 
priation of $3,700,000 from the bill for Oahe 
would result in saving $3,700,000 to the 
Federal Treasury, but the practical effect 
would be to incur costs far greater than this 
amount. I sincerely hope that you may be 
able to convince your colleagues of this fact 
and that they will restore this appropria- 
tion to the bill, 

Sincerely yours, 
Tue CAPITAL JOURNAL, 
R. B. HIPPLE, Publisher. 


John J. Heagney Square, Lynn, Mass. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


oF 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 12, 1951 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, I wish to in- 
clude herein my remarks at the unveil- 
ing of a plaque at the dedication of the 
John J. Heagney Square, Lynn, Mass., 
on Sunday, June 10,1951. The affair was 
held under the auspices of John J. Heag- 
ney Post, No. 27, American Veterans of 
World War II: 


The years in their mercy have eased the 
shock we felt when the news came to us 
that John J. Heagney had sacrificed his life 
to protect us. 

We still miss the presence of his face among 
us as we miss the bright and eager spring 
of the year when it has gone. 

John, and so many of his comrades in the 
years from 1941 to 1945 and from 1950 to 
1951 were the spring of this Nation’s 
that was cut down in its prime before it 
could grow through the fullness of summer 
and mellow to the harvest time of peace and 
plenty. 

There is an emptiness in our hearts for 
their loss that can never be filled by the 
younger brothers and sisters whom we cher- 
ish for their own sake. Neither can we find 
recompense for their absence in the daily 
activities of our own lives, 

Sudden grief is overwhelming. But as time 
passes we can face it with tender reverence. 

We remember the smile and the love and 
the kindness of the one who has journeyed 
on. The good that men do we treasure, for it 
gives us strength to overcome our fears. 
What they have done for us we can do for 
others. And so our recollections of the dead 
remind us of our obligations to the living. 

As we think of John J. Heagney, and of all 
the plans he had for his future here before 
he was called away, it does not seem that he 


has departed. Although we cannot touch 
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his hand, his presence, beyond our seeing, 
is here at this dedication. 

From the vast company of human beings 
who have lived and died from the begin- 
ning of time, with all the good and evil that 
attends the development of mankind, there 
slowly emerges the dawning truth. 

Only the brave can speak for it. 

If we listed we can hear the voice of their 
experience which says: “If you would honor 
me whose name was John J. Heagney and 
my countless comrades, think of the other 
young men and women there by your side 
before it is too late. They and we—and all 
of youth, past, present, and future—are one. 
Just as you who are older were once young, 
but were spared the sacrifices that we have 
made. Think of them and make a world 
that will not destroy the joy and purity and 
high purpose of the young. For that is the 
only way to honor life.” 

We listen for more as we strain to follow 
the lingering echo of taps at a soldier's grave, 
but the whisper has stopped, awaiting our 
answer. 

What shall we say? 

In time of mourning we feel guilt for 
the many things we meant to say and do 
for a loved one who has been separated from 
us, and we are stricken with remorse for 
our own negligence. 

But it cannot stop there in utter help- 
lessness without a chance to atone for our 
mistakes. 

We must answer to those who died in bat- 
tle because we are responsible for them. 

Not with empty words of honor, but with 
a confession and a pledge such as this: 

“Forgive us for our trespasses against you, 
John J. Heagney, and all the valiant youth 
who gave up life to defend our freedoms. 
Forgive us for the selfishness that made us 
wake up too late—too late for you to whom 
we owed some obligations. Our sin of omis- 
sion was in concentrating on our personal 
affairs to the neglect of that community to 
which all human beings belong. And you 
had to pay the price for our failures. 

“To say that we are sorry is true, but it is 
not enough. Perhaps we can make restitu- 
tion to you and your comrades in part by 
making and keeping our Nation strong and 
thus buy time to work for peace. 

“We shall ever bear in mind the young 
men and women now in the Armed Forces 
of your beloved country, and those who will 
join them in national service. You have 
given us a second chance to make good for the 
great cause of genuine peace, and we cannot 
fail the young at this time. 

“So that we shall not forget, we have as- 
sembled to dedicate this square of your home 
town in your name and to unveil a plaque 
that shall ever remind us of our duty to 
your memory. May you rest in peace, secure 
in the knowledge that we have been inspired 
by your sacrifice.” 

Ladies and gentlemen, the silent prayer 
that came up from your hearts is needed in 
this world where freedom under God is in 
such danger. I hope that all of us will have 
greater recourse to the spirit that is in us 
from this day forward to make this dedi- 
cation complete. 

It is most fitting that the local chapter of 
the American Veterans of World War II 
should be in charge of this ceremony. Named 
after John J. Heagney, it also bears the num- 
ber of Post 27—and 27 is the birthday that 
many Americans observed while they were 
in the Armed Forces during World War II, 

The AMVETS are carrying on the unfin- 
ished work for which their buddies died. 
They know that this Nation can never re- 
lax its military strength until the day comes, 
no matter how distant it may be, when 
there will be a real world organization of the 
nations, & world law, and a world police force 
to maintain the peace. 

In the rush to get back to normal after 
World War If, we threw our military strength 
This encouraged aggression. Now; 
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in turn, we are working overtime to repair 


the damage we did to ourselves. And we 
can thank God that the aggressor did not 
attack us a year ago when our defenses were 
s0 weak. 

We must maintain a strong military pos- 
ture, one that our economy can afford, and 
supported by the fully informed and vigi- 
lant people of the United States. 

Men and women, no matter what their 
work might be, who have the courage and 
devotion of John J. Heagney. 

We are indebted to Mr. and Mrs. John J. 
Heagney who are with us today. They 
brought up a sturdy son to be the fine type 
of American who is a credit to himself and 
the Nation in war or in peace. 

Our country will be in good hands as long 
as we have parents whose love of home and 
of their neighbors and of God is such an in- 
spiration to their children. 

To give up one's life for truth and justice, 
so that others may have the chance to live 
and learn, is the highest test of manhood. 

Somehow, in the long and uphill struggle 
of mankind to reach the universal reason 
that is illuminated by the grace of Divine 
love, these sacrifices have an unforgettable 
meaning. They open the eyes of us—the 
living—to the shining faith and courage of 
our fellow men. 

Applied to the problems of peace, this no- 
bility could work a miracle upon this earth. 

It is with this thought in mind that we 
dedicate this square to the memory of John 
J. Heagney. 

His parents should be as proud as we are 
grateful. 

It is a sad parting when a friend or loved 
one leaves us to go on a long journey from 
which there is no return. 

But we take comfort from the fact. that 
the day will come when we will follow him 
to meet again in the blessedness of eternity. 

For the sake of all that we hold dear, in 
the dangerous days ahead, may God grant 
unto us some of the courage that was John 
J. Heagney’s. To live for others as well as 
for ourselves so that the dream for which 
he and his comrades died will come true; that 
the children of earth will have something to 
thank us for. 


A $40,000 Loss Would Be Cheap 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. CHARLES R. HOWELL 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 12, 1951 


Mr. HOWELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recor, I want to include the following 
article which appeared in the Rocky 
Mountain News in Denver, Colo., on May 
23, 1951. 

The article was written by Earl Rich- 
ert, staff writer of the Scripps-Howard 
press, and indicates that there is at least 
one well-to-do cattleman who puts his 
country before his own selfish interests. 

The article follows: 


A $40,000 Loss Wovutp Be CHEAP 
(By Earl Richert) 


OMAHA, Nepr.—At a luncheon table in the 
Livestock Exchange Building here last week 
one of the area’s biggest cattlemen offered 
to give a check for $40,000 to any of his com- 


. panions who would assume a contract ne 


had made to purchase 2,500 head of big 
steers. 
There were no takers. 
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The cattleman, gray-haired Bob Cooper, 
told this reporter that he figured he would 
lose at least $80,000 on the 2,500 steers as a 
result of the Government’s beef price roll- 
back orders, and that $40,000 would have 
been a cheap way out. 

“But I'm not squawking about it,” he 
said. “No one twisted my arm to make me 
buy. And I didn't pay much attention to 
all the talk about roll-backs. It is my own 
fault.” 

Mr. Cooper had agreed before issuance of 
the roll-back orders to buy the big steers for 
summer delivery at prices of around 33 cents 
a pound, a price level on which he cannot 
possibly make money under the roll-back 
orders. 

Astoundingly enough, Mr. Cooper thinks 
the roll-back orders are probably a good 
thing. 

“We have got to think about the 125,000,- 
000 people on the east and west coasts— 
most of them on comparatively fixed in- 
comes—who have got to eat,“ he said. 

As for the cattle feeders he thinks they 
will eventually make more money because 
the orders will enable them to buy their 
grass-fed cattle cheaper and stop the frantic 
bidding at fantastic prices which has been 
under way, such as contracting for calves 
from ranchers before the calves are born. 

Mr. Cooper suggested only one change in 
the roll-back orders. He said he would de- 
lay the effective dates of the second and 
third roll-backs from August 1 and Octo- 
ber 1 to October 1 and December 1, respec- 
tively, so that some of the smaller feeders 
could fatten and sell the cattle now on hand 
without losing any money. 

He said the big feeders had been making 
fortunes in cattle in recent years and could 
stand some losses in the roll-back adjust- 
ment process. 

But the little fellow, he said, should be 
given a chance to clear his feed lots. 

Not one of a number of cattlemen inter- 
viewed by this reporter in the Omaha stock- 
yards on the first day of the 10 percent 
reduction order said he had any intention 
of getting out of business because of the 
roll-backs. 

“Once a feeder, always a feeder,” said Mike 
Thell, a big cattleman who's been in the 
business all his life. 

“We expect to take some losses even in 
good times,” he said. “What we try to do 
is average out.“ 

Ted Fox, a tenant farmer, said there had 
to be a limit to where the price of beef goes. 

“Those city people haye to eat,” he said. 
“I sold an old Canner cow 2 weeks ago that 
weighed 1,200 pounds to a packing company 
and got $391. Isn't that awful? She wasn't 
worth more than $100.” 

Several cattlemen said they objected pri- 
marily to the principle of taking away from 
one group to give to another. 

Price Boss Michael DiSalle estimates that 
the roll-backs will cut the city consumer's 
meat bill by $700,000,000 annually—taking 
that much away from the cattle growers. 


“It'll be just like prohibition too,” said 


Hugo Rodenburg, an Iowa cattleman. “It 
can’t be enforced.” 

“We should try to do what they want us 
to do,” said Mr. Cooper, who said he had 
never voted for a Democrat for national 
office. 

“What I object to,” he continued, “is all 
those fictitious figures some of our crowd 
is sending down to Washington about our 
production costs. 

“A group of those cattlemen wanted me 
to come to a protest meeting and I wouldn't 
go because what I had to say would hurt 
them. What a crop of millionaires.” 

Mr. Cooper, a millionaire himself and one 
of the biggest feeders, ranchers, and farm 
owners in the Midwest, has been paying an 
average of about $1,000 a day in income taxes. 
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One Hundred and Seventy-fifth Anniver- 
sary of Adoption of Virginia Declara- 
tion of Rights 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRY FLOOD BYRD 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, June 13, 1951 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the appendix of the Recorp a speech I 
made in Richmond, Va., on June 12, on 
the occasion of the unveiling of the mu- 
ral commemorating the adoption of the 
Virginia Declaration of Rights on the 
one hundred and seventy-fifth anniver- 
sary of the event. 

The meeting, held in the State Library 
Building at Richmond, and well attend- 
ed; was presided over by Mr. Samuel L. 
Bemiss, chairman of the library board. 

Those speaking, in addition to myself, 
were the Governor of Virginia, Hon. 
John S. Battle; Hon. Colgate W. Darden, 
and Hon. William M. Tuck. The main 
address was made by Mr. Julian P. Boyd, 
librarian of Princeton University. 

The mural was unveiled by Mrs. Philip 
W. Hiden, and the artist was Mr. Julien 
Binford. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


ADDRESS BY HON, Harry F. BYRD, OF VIRGINIA, 
RICHMOND, Va., JUNE 12, 1951 


It is a real and genuine pleasure for me 
to have an opportunity today to say a few 
words in tribute to a very great Virginian 
and American—George Mason, on the occa- 
sion of the one hundred and seventy-fifth 
anniversary of the adoption of the Virginia 
declaration of rights. 

Not long ago I was with former Senator 
Austin, who is now America's representative 
to the United Nations. I asked him to give 
me, in the order of their importance, the 
three Americans who, in his judgment, had 
performed the most lasting and useful sery- 
ice for their fellow countrymen. Without 
hesitation, he said the first was George 
Washington, the second was Thomas Jeffer- 
son and the third was John Marshall, This 
tribute to three Virginians, coming from a 
Vermont Yankee, who is a great student of 
history, is one that every Virginian should 
appreciate. 

It may be that George Mason cannot be 
listed in this high echelon, but it can be 
said, I believe, that he ranks as one of the 
outstanding Virginians of all time. His 
achievements and high patriotism in the 
work of promulgating the basic principles 
of our democracy entitled him to a place 
in the pantheon of history reserved for a 
very few of our supreme leaders. 

The longer I live the more I am im- 
pressed with the importance of the preserva- 
tion of these fundamental principles toward 
the establishment of which George Mason 
rendered an invaluable service. It is too 
much to say, perhaps, that any person is 
infallible, but I believe that those great 
men, mostly Virginians, who laid out the 
province of our constitutional democracy had 
judgment and farseeing vision as infallible 
as human beings are capable of possessing. 
Under this constitutional democracy which 
they established, in a short space of a little 
more than 160 years, we have become the 
most powerful nation in all the world. I say 
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this with all humility, because, hand in hand 
with great power goes an equal responsibility. 

Why are we great? It is not because of our 
population, which is only 6 percent of the 
world’s inhabitants. It is not because of our 
land area, which is relatively a tiny speck 
on the world's globe. It is not because of our 
natural resources, which are being rapidly 
depleted by the obligations we have recently 
undertaken. Our greatness is due to the 
freedoms guaranteed to every individual 
under our constitutional democracy—the 
freedom of religion, the freedom of speech, 
the freedom of the press, and the freedom 
of opportunity to every American, through 
the process of our competitive enterprise 
system, to start at the bottom of the ladder 
if need be and go to the top, limited only 
by his own capacity, his own energy, and his 
own industry. 

We have seen, in recent years, many ef- 
forts being mude to chip away these founda- 
tion stones, I have never feared the success 
of a direct attack upon these institutions of 
government, but I do have a great apprehen- 
sion that constant efforts to weaken here and 
there these bulwarks, that, in time, we 
may awake to find those things we hold most 
dear have been destroyed. 

There are some among us in high places 
who advocate partial socialism. Let us re- 
member that if socialism is established under 
the same roof with democracy, socialism will 
gradually crowd out our democratic institu- 
tions, This has been the experience of all 
democratic nations who have tried it. It fol- 
lows for the very practical reason that 
socialism is based upon the doctrine of a 
government doing things for the citizen 
which the citizen should do for himself: To 
the unthinking, this easy road to living has 
many attractions, but democracy is founded 
upon the strength, the dignity, and the 
labor of the individual. This can only be 
preserved when the individual does things 
for himself instead of having the government 
do the things he should do. 

When I read and ponder the lives of these 
great men, my first thought is: What would 
they do if they were here today? We would 
find Mason in the very forefront of 
those who are fighting to preserve the funda- 
mental principles of our constitutional de- 
mocracy. He made no compromise with ex- 
pediency. His character, carved out of un- 
blemished granite, was composed of truth 
and loyalty and sincerity that hates deceit 
and detests a lie. In the soul and brain of 
his dynamic personality were forged at white 
heat the clear convictions that guided his 
life and were the source of his notable con- 
tributions to the establishment of our Re- 
public. 

My friend, Douglas Freeman, has sent me 
a memorandum which I have used in my 
speeches, and I would like to read it to you 
as follows: 

“The Virginia Committee of Safety met at 
Honover Town on the Pomonkey, Septem- 
ber 21, 1775, and, among its resolutions, in- 
cluded one that each district of Virginia 
should provide itself with colors. On one 
side was to be the name of the district and 
on the other was to be the inscription, ‘Vir- 
ginia for constitutional liberty’.” 

The greatest pride I can feel for Virginia 
today is that we have a certain political con- 
stancy and consistency in Virginia and are 
now, as a State, “for constitutional liberty” 
as surely as in 1775, with emphasis on both 
words, “constitutional” and “liberty.” 

George Mason was called by many “Mason 
the Constitutionalist.” 

By the time independence was declared, 
Mason had assumed the role of statesman, 
as well as a constitutionalist. Though his 
essential interest remained throughout his 
life an interest in the ideas upon which the 
Government was established, during the 15 
years after 1775, he participated actively ut 
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important junctures in the practical con- 
duct of national affairs. As the framer of 
the Declaration of Rights and Constitution 
of Virginia, and as a member both of the 
Federal Convention which drew up the Con- 
stitution of the United States, and of the 
Virginia Convention which, in ratifying it 
demanded the inclusion of a Bill of Rights, 
he left an indelible mark upon American 
political institutions. 

Thomas Jefferson wrote to Judge Wood- 
ward on April 3, 1825: 

“The fact is unquestionable that the Bill 
of Rights and the Constitution of Virginia 
were drawn originally by George Mason, one 
of our really great men and of the first 
order of greatness.” 

On September 11, 1824, James Madison 
wrote to the same correspondent, saying: 

“You have fallen into a mistake in ascrib- 
ing the Constitution of Virginia to Mr. Jef- 
ferson, as will be inferred from the animad- 
versions on it in his ‘Notes on Virginia.’ Its 
origin was with George Mason, who laid 
before the committee appointed to prepare 
a plan a very broad outline, which was 
printed by the committee for consideration, 
and, after being varied on some points and 
filled up, was reported to the convention, 
where a few further alterations gave it the 
form in which it now stands. The Declara- 
tion of Rights was subsequently from the 
same hand. * * *” 

The Bill of Rights, written at Raleigh 
Tavern, is now a part of the constitution 
of every State. One clause alone states the 
source of our strength: 

“That no free government or the bless- 
ings of liberty can be preserved to any peo- 
ple but by a firm adherence to justice, mod- 
eration, temperance, frugality, and virtue, 
and by frequent recurrence to fundamental 
principles.” 

Let us always remember that there is no 
substitute for constitutional liberty except 
state socialisim, totalitarianism, and dicta- 
torship. If these evils ever come to us, 
America will be leveled off to the mediocrity 
of most of the other nations of the world. 
Our strength will be shorn, our freedoms will 
go, and our people will degenerate to a depth 
of weakness contrasted in ratio to the 
height of our present greatness, 

Let us study and adhere to George Mason, 
and we will continue to live as free men and 
women and achieve an even greater destiny, 


Controlled Markets Are Not American 
Markets 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES I. DOLLIVER 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 12, 1951 


Mr. DOLLIVER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following statement by 
John W. Beck, financial editor of the 
Daily Oklahoman: 


CONTROLLED MARKETS ARE NOT AMERICAN 
MARKETS 
(By John W. Beck) 

The Government’s May 20 roll-back of 
prices on live beef will mark another mile- 
stone toward the end of free enterprise if 
they make it stick. 

Under the new regulation, which allows 
the packers to pay only about 90 percent of 
what they were formerly paying for beef on 
the hoof, the producers can no longer grow 
beef at a fair profit. In August and October 


two more cuts are coming up which will 
total about 9 percent more, thus putting an 
end to the legitimate private production and 
sale of beef except under Government sub- 
sidies. 

This is but one step in a Socialist gov- 
ernment’s scheme for the domination of all 
industry. Our Government planners have 
been striving for the past 18 years to con- 
vert the American free market into a con- 
trolled market. And controlled markets, it 
should be remembered, are not American 
markets. They are Socialist markets or Com- 
munist markets. 

Government control of the meat industry 
is not likely to happen overnight, however. 
It will be more politically expedient to have 
the American public first wallow through a 
harrowing. period of black markets and ra- 
tioning, after which the bureaucrats will 
self-righteously ask, What else can we do 
except nationalize?” They will tell us that 
private industry, greedy for profits, has failed. 
It is an old, old story, the story of Socialist 
and Communist governments everywhere. 

The propaganda so widely disseminated by 
Socialist-minded people, both in Govern- 
ment and out, is that someone has been mak- 
ing a tremendous profit in the meat indus- 
try. That simply is not true. If no profits 
at all had been made in the meat-packing 
industry last year (1950) the saving to the 
consumer would have been only 5 cents on 
each $8 purchase of meat, or five-eighths of 
1 percent! Meat prices, like all prices, have 
been rising with the monetary inflation that 
has been created by the activities of Govern- 
ment per se in the mismanagement of money, 
fiscal policy, and other things of an eco- 
nomic nature. Price rises are the direct 
result of Government interference with the 
basic law of supply and demand. 

This recent roll-back on meat puts the full 
force of the whole cut right back to the 
farms and ranches, with the inevitable re- 
sult of starting a black market or forcing 
the beef producers out of business. It 
couldn't stop short of the producer because 
there hasn't been any slack to be taken up 
from packer through retailer. 

For years, packing-house profits have been 
a very dubious thing. At best they have 
ranged up to about a cent and a half on the 
sales dollar, and they have depended entire- 
ly upon the ingenuity of the packers to save 
and use the byproducts of the industry— 
hides, hoofs, etc. 

This may come as a surprise to the unin- 
formed. Actually, the carcass of a beef ar- 
rives at the retail level at a cost of about 
3.1 percent less than the packer paid for the 
animal in live weight. The retail mark-up 
averages about 23 percent from that level, 
which covers rent, labor, depreciation of fix- 
tures, etc. A 1,000-pound steer yields about 
640 pounds of retail cuts, to include shop 
fats. (Data taken from U. S. Department 
of Agriculture and Bureau of Labor Statistics 
On carcass beef.) 

It takes about 3 years to bring a steer up 
to 800 pounds on foot, at which time a feed- 
er buyer will pay 30 to 40 cents a pound for 
just average-good material. The next 200 
pounds, to bring the animal up to 1,000 
pounds, are costly. 

Under expert management the 800-pound 
feeder will gain about 2 pounds a day at a 
cost of about 48 cents a pound live weight 
just for the feed. In addition there are la- 
bor costs, yard rentals, insurance, interest, 
haulage, and other operating costs which 
will add about $12 to $15 more to the cost 
of each animal over the feeding period. 

This average-good steer has been selling 
to the packer at about 35 cents a pound; 
$350 for a 1,000-pound animal in the Midwest 
markets. In carcass form it has been de- 
livered to the retailer (540 pounds of retail 
cuts) at about $342 a carcass plus freight, 
or a minimum cost of 65 to 75 cents a pound. 
Adding retail sales costs to this we have 
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beef-on-the-counter carrying an average 
cost of about 85 cents a pound, and to this 
must be added the retailer's profit—if we 
are to allow him a profit, say a maximum of 
10 percent—so the retail cost to the con- 
sumer should average about 93 cents a 
pound. 

This, I believe you will agree, is not far 
from the mid-price you have been paying 
for average-good beef. The prime article 
comes higher, as it should and must, 

There are, of course, many cuts of beef 
and not all of these cuts sell at the average 
price of 93 cen*s a pound. Breaking the 
carcass down (on the 540-pound weight), 
we have only 40 pounds of porterhouse 
steaks; 50 pounds of sirloin; 80 pounds of 
round; 70 pounds of rib and rump roasts; 
100 pounds of chuck; 160 pounds of ham- 
burger and stew meat; and 40 pounds of 
shop fats. Just what price-fixer DiSalle 
bases his roll-back on is indeed a mystery. 

One way or another, these prices are going 
up. A 9-cent-an-hour wage boost was re- 
cently granted packinghouse labor. There 
is simply no margin that can absorb this at 
present prices; and the consumer, if he gets 
any meat to consume, will have to pay for 
it either through higher prices or via the 
tax route through subsidies to the producers. 
Wage ceilings have already been cracked and 
Wage Controller George W. Taylor is on rec- 
ord favoring this procedure. Says Taylor, 
“There cannot long be a freeze on wages or 
prices * (for this) connotes a life- 
less and inert form. We need life and ac- 
tivity.” And we're going to get “life and 
activity” in higher prices, more monetary 
inflation, and more socialism unless we, the 
people, can rouse ourselves from our hyp- 
notic trance and call a halt to the predatory 
politicians who are tampering with our free 
markets. 

If we want socialism, and eventually com- 
munism, then by all means let us have price 
controls. But if we want to maintain a free 
America let us see to it that this sort of 
thing is stopped in its tracks. You can help 
by speaking up to your Representatives in 
Washington, 


The Problem of China 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD L. JACKSON 


OF CALIFORNIA © 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 13, 1951 


Mr. JACKSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing article by Lawrence Griswold: 

THE PROBLEM OF CHINA 
(By Lawrence Griswold) 


In contrast to the legal evasiveness of 
Dean Acheson, the clear testimony of Lieu- 
tenant General Wedemeyer underscored the 
wide variation between the official American 
attitude toward the Chinese problem and the 
facts concerning it. In doing so, the general 
also exposed the odd parallelism of the Brit- 
ish and American courses in respect to the 
treatment of Red China. Inevitably, the 
reader was left with the conviction that 
Mr. Acheson's policies were directed by the 
left wing element of the British Labor 
Party. And, equally, that the allegiance of 
England and the United States is a very 
limited one. 

The comforting fact that Congress has 
taken over the direction of American foreign 
policy since the firing of General MacArthur 
has rendered academic most of the unfavor- 
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able commentary on the Acheson-Truman 
direction of diplomatic affairs; since the re- 
vealing speech of Assistant Secretary Dean 
Rusk, it has been no secret that the Depart- 
ment of State has managed an effective, if 
convulsive, volte-face on its China policy 
and is now in a position to outline and ac- 
complish so long as the stern gaze of Con- 
gress is directed upon it, a practicable policy 
in the Far Zast which may eventually extri- 
cate the United States (and the U. N.) from 
its futile and frustrating position in Korea, 

It has been apparent for some months 
that the war in Korea was one which the 
United States could not win so long as it 
was territorially restricted. (See BFT for 
January 16, 1951, and March 27, 1951.) The 
military strength of the U. N. was similar to 
that of a batter, tied to home plate, who must 
hit all the balls flung at him at the will and 
strength of the pitcher. It has even been 
suggested that the Killer Operation was 
being utilized by Mao and his cohorts to ful- 
fill the agreement with the Soviet Union 
wherein China pledged itself to liquidate 25 
percent of its population, and at the entire 
expense of the United States and its asso- 
ciates. 

So far as Korea is concerned, there is now 
nothing left for a victor in any event. In 
fact, there is nothing left for the Koreans. 
Only the geographical position which pro- 
vides the traditional bridge from the Asiatic 
continent to Japan remains as a matter of 
intrinsic value and it is for this that the 
United Nations are, presumably, fighting. 

This fighting is, nevertheless, only a stupid 
combating of a symptom while the disease 
is allowed to run its course uncheeked. To 
refuse to face the fact that the war in 
Korea has always been a war against the 
U. S. S. R. and its satellites is to emulate a 
fiction of which not even the ostrich is 
guilty. To contemplate the recognition of 
the thirty-eighth parallel as a political de- 
limitation of territory is to exceed a child 
in naiveté. The fact that the U. N. was, and 
is willing to tender this act of submission is 
in itself a symptom that the organization of 
the United Nations needs fundamental re- 
vision, 

In effect, the Wedemeyer recipe for the 
solution of the China problem is to force 
the return of China to the decades preced- 
ing the Japanese invasion of 1937. During 
2,200 recorded years of history, the Chinese 
have been dominated only three times, each 
time by a non-Chinese victor, united only 
once (Ch’ien Lung, A. D. 1736-96) and then 
by a Manchu. In the other years, China has 
existed in a cheerful chaos of feuds, local 
wars, and multiple political states ruled by 
war lords. 

Essentially, the Chinese are a population 
whose concern is the tillage of a small area 
of land and the preservation of the family 
group. Socially, China has never accepted 
the tribe, let alone the nation. Village con- 
sciousness exists everywhere, but village 
unity was rare in China until the occupation 
by Japan developed loyalties transcending 
the family sept. The Chinese concept of 
world affairs is primitive. A foreigner lives 
on the land across the nearest stream; across 
the mountain the people speak strange 
tongues, even though the universal Chinese 
ideographs provide a bridge for the rela- 
tively few who can read them. For the for- 
eigners across the sea the average Chinese 
has, in turn, contempt, fear, and bewilder- 
ment, and again, contempt. In a nation of 
400,000,000 people, the exception of a few 
thousand merely proves a theory which was 
not formulated by this writer, who had, 
nevertheless, several years of observing its 
probation. 

Communism, under the military direction 
of well-indoctrinated Chinese, was ultimate 
victor in China because of the Japanese in- 
vasions which, for the first time, uprooted 
the Chinese from their ancestral soil and 


flung millions together in common misery, 
and by the civil war which followed armed 
occupation by Japanese; the desolation by 
allied bombing and counter-military meas- 
ures, the inept propaganda issued by the OWI 
(which was enthusiastically endorsed by 
Moscow) and, finally, the vigorous campaign 
of land-seeking Communists against a Na- 
tionalist army without morale and in posses- 
sion only of political slogans which they 
neither understood nor valued. 

It is worth while observing that while 
Chiang Kai-shek remains the only non- 
Communist leader in China, the scarcity of 
commanders is largely due to the suppres- 
sion of rival leaders by Chiang Kai-shek 
himself. During the 10 years between 1927 
and 1937, at least three Chinese generals who 
succeeded too well in their campaigns were 
removed from their commands and Chinese 
public life by the Generalissimo, and the re- 
sulting reluctance to achieve resounding 
victories by surviving generals can be read- 
ily traced to Chiang’s egoism and refusal to 
tolerate the existence of a successful subor- 
dinate. 

At the present stage of action, Chiang Kai- 
shek and his 600,000 troops can be allowed to 
await a more favorable moment. Marooned 
on Formosa, Chiang’s associates have frankly 
admitted that they cannot attack the 
Chinese mainland without the air-sea 
assistance of the United States (see BFT for 
May 8: Passage From Formosa) as well as 
its industries and shipping. However, the 
existence of this armed force perp>tually 
poised for assault will haye its effect upon 
the Red Chinese defense of the opposite 
shore line, and in the end phases, its help 
may prove decisive. 

To return to the Wedemeyer suggestion of 
bombing strategic Chinese cities and bases: 
This is the soundest plan yet suggested since 
it provides a conclusion to the present hos- 
tilities as well as providing a postwar solu- 
tion which will be as damaging to the 
U. S. S. R. as if China were successfully in- 
vaded by the United Nations. The Wede- 
meyer plan proposes to disintegrate the 
Communist control of China, allowing the 
mainland to return to its traditional con- 
flict of war lord against wer lord, of province 
against province. The present tenuous rule 
by commissar is already proving unsuccessful 
in view of the Chinese disillusionment as a 
result of their failure to gain outright owner- 
ship of the land promised them, and it would 
take very little help in the form of bomb- 
caused disorganization to disrupt the Soviet 
conquest. 

To those who fear that Russia will rush to 
the assistance of a weakening Red regime, 
there should he consolation in the fact that 
the U. S. S. R. will not dare to weaken Man- 
churia and southern Siberia by sending ade- 
quate aid to Mao and his generals. Russia 
has been hurt badly by the loss of tanks and 
aircraft in Korea; the Trans-Siberian Rail- 
way is still single track from Lake Baikal to 
Viadivostok so that goods and personnel 
merely trickle through. Moreover, the aerial 
bombardment of the Yenisei River bridge 
would certainly cut the rail communication 
for many months, entirely separating Siberia 
from Russia proper. And the Turk-Sib 
(Turkestan-Siberia) railroad terminates at 
both ends in what is tantamount to desert. 

Altogether, the Soviet line of supply across 
6,000 miles of wasteland is completely inade- 
quate to provide effective assistance to an 
ally, let alone wage war on a major scale. At 
the present, it is highly doubtful that the 
storage tanks and warehouses of Manchuria 
and Siberia have enough ammunition, sup- 
plies, and fuel to support an army and its 
air arm in full operation for more than a 
few weeks. 

Thus, in warring against the west, China 
would have to play a lone hand except for 
what fragmentary help the Soviet army could 
run over the roads and, since there would be 
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no question of who would have control of the 
air in such a war (American air bases range 
from Guam to Okinawa and Japan) the 
chances of Russia's forestalling a Chinese 
collapse and return to the traditional local 
government by war lord would not be high. 

The chances of getting such a program 
adopted by the United Nations, however, are 
just about as low. Great Britain, seeing a 
revived rival in Japan, would fight it. France 
would fight it, remembering the occupation 
of 1940-41. The Philippines, India, and Indo- 
nesia would fight it to prevent Japan from 
again assuming leadership in the Orient. To 
many of them, a return to Chinese goyern- 
ment-by-war lord would be a return to the 
conditions which, step by step, advanced the 
Japanese from their isolated weakness to 
domination of the western Pacific. 

With all the lessons of the past in front of 
us, the United States can easily control or 
prevent such a renaissance, but it will re- 
quire statesmanship, a commodity seldom 
found in democracies. 


Unwarranted Criticism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 13, 1951 


Mr. LANE, Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
wish to include the following editorial 
which appeared in the Evening Tribune, 
Lawrence, Mass., Monday, June 11, 1951: 

UNWARRANTED CRITICISM 

It is not necessarily true, as Mr. Farley 
claims, that many of our present problems 
are traceable to bad judgment at Yalta and 
Tehran. Decisions made then were dictated 
almost solely by circumstances and not even 
the most brilliant mind and the most pow- 
erful personality could shape them toward a 
one-side advantage. 

Mr. Farley implies that President Roose- 
velt was outmaneuvered at the two historic 
conferences because he was no longer a 
“vigorous, alert, and forceful leader.” This 
is highly questionable. For one thing, 
Winston Churchill was there, too, and 
Churchill’s affection for Stalin has never 
been great enough at any time to let him 
get away with a thing. Whatever came out 
of Tehran and Yalta must have had 
Churchill’s approval, and there’s no evi- 
dence, even now, that his vigor has dimin- 
ished. At the time, English and American 
interests were so closely identified that their 
viewpoints on most subjects coincided. So, 
even if F. D, R. were inadequate, which we 
deny, Mr. Churchill could have carried on 
very competently by himself and saved the 
day. However, since, as we believe, circum- 
stances left little choice as to policies form- 
ulated at Tehran (vital decisions affecting 
the conduct of the war against Germany) 
and at Yalta (questions relating to post- 
war Germany and intensification of the war 
against Japan), the Roosevelt of 1936, say, 
would not have accomplished anything more 
than the Roosevelt of 1943 or 1944. 

It may well be that neither Tehran nor 
Yalta has worked out as expected, but it’s 
not the fault of the contract if the parties 
thereto do not have a proper respect for its 
terms. In such a case, the defects are not 
in the contract but in the parties. Russia's 
view of the world situation has changed 


- markedly since Yalta, and so, for that mat- 


ter, has Great Britain's. 
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To say that President Roosevelt, always a 
realist and always an opportunist (in the 
good sense that he took full advantage of 
the materials at hand to get the job done), 
lost the peace at Tehran and at Yalta is a 
criticism his memory does not deserve. The 
peace was a healthy, lusty infant when he 
delivered it into our custody. If it is now 
peaked and frail, it must be remembered 
that he had little to do with its nurture. 


Information Needed To Understand Far 
Eastern Problems 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


(e) 


HON. M. G. BURNSIDE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 13, 1951 
Mr. BURNSIDE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recor, I include the following state- 
ment: 


INFORMATION NEEDED TO UNDERSTAND FAR 
PROBLEMS 


To: The Honorable M. G. Burnside. 


YF, R. Valeo, Acting Chief, Foreign 


Affairs Section. 

Subject: Summary of the Sino-Soviet Treaty 
of Friendship, Alliance, and Mutual Aid 
(February 14, 1950) + 

1. In Moscow on February 14, 1950, the 
U. S. S. R. and the Peking (Communist-con- 
trolled) Government of the People’s Repub- 
lic of China signed a 30-year Treaty of 
Friendship, Alliance, and Mutual Aid. It 
supersedes a similar agreement into which 
the Soviet Union and the National Govern- 
ment of China had entered on August 14, 
1945. 

2. The purposes of the Sino-Soviet Treaty 
of 1950 are stated as follows: to prevent a 
“rebirth of Japanese imperialism and the 
repetition of aggression on the part of Japan 
or any other state which directly or indirectly 
would unite in any form with Japan in acts 
of aggression;“ to strengthen peace and se- 
curity “in the Far East and throughout the 
world; and to solidify the relations of the 
participants in order to sustain their mutual 
vital interests.” 

In pursuit of these objectives, both parties 
agree to work together to prevent a repeti- 
tion of Japanese aggression. In the event 
that one party finds itself in a state of war 
as a result of an attack by Japan or any state 
allied with Japan, the other party will imme- 
diately render military or other aid with all 
means at its disposal. 

The contracting parties express a readiness 
to participate in all international actions 
which are designed to insure peace and se- 


curity in the world and, further, undertake . 


the following: to work together, jointly with 
other allies of the Second World War, in 
order to conclude a Japanese peace treaty 
in the shortest possible time; to cooperate 
on all international questions relating to 
their interests; and to develop and 
strengthen cultural and economic ties. Each 
party agrees not to conclude any alliance or 
to participate in coalitions, actions, or meas- 
ures directed against the other. 

3. After the release of the text of the above 
treaty and of other agreements concluded at 
the same time, Secretary of State Dean Ache- 
son pointed out that the most significant 
aspects of the undertakings could very well 
be concealed in secret protocols which might 
never be made public. 


The summary in par. 2 is based on an un- 
official text of the treaty which appeared in 
the April 1950 issue of Current History. 


The Phrase was “ 


Sitting on an Economic Time Bomb 


REMARKS 


HON. ISIDORE DOLLINGER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 13, 1951 


Mr. DOLLINGER. Mr. Speaker, Eric 
Johnston, the Economic Stabilization 
Administrator, has quite a knack for de- 
vising graphic phrases to describe the 
infiationary danger we face. If he can 
do the job of controlling that infiation 
with equal imagination—and I think he 
can, if we give him the tools that he 
needs—then I think we can get through 
this dangerous period ahead without too 
much individual hardship and with the 
country’s basic economy in good shape. 

But we must give him those tools; we 
must do our part, and pass the needed 
legislation. 

I read with a great deal of interest an 
editorial in the June 5 New York Herald 
Tribune entitled “Mr. Johnston’s Meta- 
phor” in which the Herald Tribune took 
on: of Mr. Johnston’s apt and descriptive 
phrases and developed it at some length. 
‘re sitting on an 
economic time bomb.” i 

In this editorial, which I hope all Mem- 


bers of Congress will read, the Herald - 


Tribune tells just how Mr. Johnston’s 
metaphor applies to the period ahead. 

The Herald Tribune editorial shows 
up the lobbyists who claim that because 
the controls we now have in effect have 
temporarily stopped the inflationary 
spiral, that we should now get rid of 
those controls entirely. 

“This is a reason to strengthen these 
restraints, not to scrap them,” the edi- 
terial declares. 

The full text of the editorial follows: 


Mr. JOHNSTON’S METAPHOR 


“We're sitting on an economic time-bomb,” 
says Mr. Eric Johnston, Economic Stabiliza- 
tion Administrator. It is made up of a 
booster and a main charge. The booster will 
go off on July 1 if Congress lacks the fore- 
sight to strengthen the Defense Production 
Act of 1950 before then. The booster charge 
would not make much noise, but it would 
break down the barrier of economic restraints 
within which we have thus far had the good 
sense to contain the major explosive forces 
of inflation. If Congress should commit the 
inexcusable blunder of letting the booster 
charge explode, it would find itself utterly 
incapable of preventing the detonation of 
the main charge within afew months. That 
main charge is a compound of heavy arms 
expenditures, highly volatile purchasing 
power, and an ever-thinning stabilizer of 
civilian output. 

Between now and July 1 Congressmen need 
to take a fresh look at the economic scene, 
taking in what lies in the distance as well 
as in the immediate foreground. To look 
only at the foreground is to miss the most 
important features of the picture. The fore- 
ground shows some tapering-off tendencies 
in prices and incomes. It shows even some 
hardships—spotty unemployment, some de- 
nials of consumcr wants, a few burdensome 
accumulations of unsalable inventories, and 
some cuts in profits. Some lobbyists have 
tried to persuade Congress that the economic 
scene is all foreground. Since we are now 
enjoying a breathing spell from hyperinfla- 
tion, they say, we shouldn't have adopted 
antl-inflation controls in the first place. 
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They never admit that one of the main rea- 
sons for our having escaped ruinous infia- 
tion as well as we have is that our combi- 
nation of taxes and economic controls has 
been at least modestly effective during this 
first year of defense mobilization. This is 
a reason to strengthen these restraints, not 
to scrap them. 

The other main reason for our having 
escaped really ruinous inflation is that we 
have been very slow in moving from the 
armaments drafting board to the assembly 
line. Our factories have poured out huge 
quantities of civilian goods. But to prevent 
inflation by producing civilian goods instead 
of arms is to lose the main struggle. Win- 
ning that struggle means that in the course 
of switching to arms output we shall cut 
civilian supplies while civilians’ spendable 
incomes are still rising. Those spending 
forces must be kept in check by taxation and 
controls. The time to stop the time-bomb 
clock is now, 


Charges Need Backing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 13, 1951 
EE, 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
wish to include the following editorial 
which appeared in the Boston Daily 
Globe, Tuesday, June 12, 1951: 


CHARGES NEED BACKING 


Gen. Albert C. Wedemeyer, now testify- 
ing at the MacArthur hearing, will apparent- 
ly be the last important witness to chal- 
lenge the administration’s foreign policy in 
Asia. The investigation has been proceeding 
for 5 weeks, has produced a million and a 
half words of testimony, not counting docu- 
ments, and seems due to end in the not too 
far distant future. 

From one viewpoint the hearing has been 
damaging to American foreign policy, Gen- 
eral Marshall is quoted as commenting that 
he has been forced to reveal so much that 
he feels like a Russian agent. Much of the 
question-and-answer material embarrassed 
our relations with our allies. But there have 
been compensating advantages: the Ameri- 
can people have had a detailed explanation 
of their foreign policy and a full opportu- 
nity to study just where and how it is be- 
ing challenged. 

For 8 days of this hearing, a total of 34 
hours, the witness was Secretary of State 
Dean G. Acheson, chief target of the ad- 
ministration’s opponents. He answered a 
multitude of hostile questions without los- 
ing his poise or good humor. Some of his 
questioners, unable to score in the commit- 
tee room, were reduced to attacking him on 
the floor of the Senate, where, it is obvious, 
he could not reply. 

Mr. Acheson was able to show that in 
every important move American foreign poli- 
cy. has based itself on concern for this coun- 
try's security, and on the advice of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. The Secretary of State did 
not originate the idea that General MacAr- 
thur should be removed, but he approved of 
it, because the Supreme Allied Commander, 
ty his public utterances, was making it dif- 
ficult to carry out foreign policy. 

Like the Joint Chiefs of Staff, Mr. Acheson 
opposed bombing Manchurian bases because 
that would risk a world war at a time when 
our allies in Europe are without defenses, 
and we were under-prepared. The United 
States will continue to oppose the admission 
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of Communist China to the United Netions, 
and, if necessary, will ask the World Court if 
the veto applies. Mr. Acheson agrees with 
the Joint Chiefs that Formosa must he kept 
out of hostile hands; the State Department 
put out a document discounting the island’s 
strategic importance as a line, at a time when 
it seemed doomed to fall tothe Chinese Com- 
munists, and this country did not wish to 
intervene with armed forces. 

The immediate military objective of United 
Nations forces in Korea is to repel the aggres- 
sion south of the thirty-eighth parallel, and 
eliminate the likelihood of another attack. 
The purpose of this is to discourage all future 
aggressions everywhere. The long-term po- 
litical aim of the U. N. (which may not have 
to be attained by armed force) is to unite 
Korea in a free and independent democratic 
nation. 

General Wedemeyer raised question of fact 
yesterday regarding Mr. Acheson's interpre- 
tation of certain matters having to do with 
past policy in China and Formosa. The wit- 
ness has charged the Secretary of State with 
“prevarication,” a strong word in regard to 
differences of view which leave room for hon- 
est misunderstanding. General Wedemeyer 
carries a heavy burden to sustain this or 
some other serious charge, if Mr. Acheson is 
to be driven from office, as many have pre- 
dicted he would be. 

It is insufficient to throw repeated charges 
at a man in public office, and then claim he 
has lost the confidence of the country. When 
that method, reminiscent of totalitarian 
parties, is tried in election campaigns, it 
usually boomerangs on its perpetrators. If 
it can be used successfully against appointed 
Officials, it will become even more difficult 
than it now is to obtain first-rate men for 
the public service. 

Opinions will differ regarding our foreign 
policy (though one wonders how far the 
American people want it to go in risking a 
world war). But under our system the Pres- 
ident has power to determine what it should 
be, and the right to choose his agents, in- 
cluding Cabinet officers, unless something 
serious can be proved against them. So far 
the accusers of Secretary Acheson have not 
made out a case that has convinced any large 
body of opinion that he has proved an un- 
worthy servant of his country. 

Uncie DUDLEY. 


Great Missouri Newspaper Dynasty 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARENCE CANNON 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 13, 1951 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted me to extend remarks in 
the Recorp, I desire to include an article 
from the St. Louis Globe-Democrat, of 
May 30, on a famous Missouri newspaper 
and the still more famous family of edi- 
tors who for three generations have 
owned and published it. 

The first of the clan was Bob White I, 
who three quarters of century ago took 
charge of the Mexico Ledger. He was 
succeeded by his son, L. Mitchell White, 
who has materially increased the fame 
and fortune of the family. And he in 
turn is ably assisted by his son Rob 
White II, one of the.outstanding edi- 
torial writers of the State, and there is 
a fourth generation in the person of 
Bob White IV, now 4 years old, ready 


to pinch-hit for the family whenever 
called to the plate. 

In the national better newspaper 
contest in 1949 the Mexico Ledger was 
awarded first place for community serv- 
ice. It was given second place in both 
1948 and 1949 for the best editorial. 
And in 1949 was awarded honorable 
reention for general excellence by both 
the NEA and the Missouri Press Asso- 
ciation. 

The Ledger, with the Zansas City Star 
and the St. Louis Star-Times, was one 
of the three Missouri papers, and the 
smallest newspaper in the Nation, to win 
the 1949 National Safety Council award. 

The article follows: 


“YANKEE Democrat IN LITTLE DIXIE” WINS 
FAME AND WEALTH AS PUBLISHER OF MEXICO 
LEDGER 


Here in central Missouri it takes more than 
a justice of the peace or a clergyman to 
make a marriage binding. If it’s not an- 
nounced in the Mexico Ledger, it’s just not 
legal, loyal readers claim. 

The newspaper's friends are legion. Pub- 
lished in a town of 11,611 people, the Ledger's 
circulation is almost 6,000. Even with out- 
side subscribers, it reaches a remarkably 
high percentage of the town’s adult popu- 
lation. 

In 1951 the paper celebrates an anniver- 
sary. This is its seventy-fifth year under the 
editorship of the White family, one of Mis- 
souri’s oldest and most famous newspaper 
dynasties. 

The loyalty that exists between the paper 
and its readers is a two-way street. News is 
hardly worthy of the name unless a Mexico 
Missourian figures in it, the Ledger feels. 

ter World War I the press of the world 
splashed on page 1 a photo of Gen. John J. 
Pershing. Holding a saber, the famous Amer- 
ican general was leading a postwar victory 
parade down the Champs d’Elysee through 
the famed Arc d’Triomphe in Paris. 

To the Ledger, the big news was the guy 
riding in back of Pershing, holding the flag. 
He was from Mexico. 

Remember the world acclaim Charles A. 
Lindbergh got for his nonstop fight from New 
York to Paris? Heads of states and poten- 
tates showered him with gifts. 

The slim, modest airman was the idol of 
American youth. But Mexico cast a jaun- 
diced eye on the whole fanfare of publicity. 
It wasn't until later that its enthusiasm got 
steam up. That was when the Ledger dis- 
covered that Anne Morrow, Lindbergh’s wife, 
had roomed at Smith College with a Mexico 
girl. 

“Mitchell” White, publisher of the Ledger, 
has gone to the ends of the continent to 
track down and report the doings of home- 
towners. He was the first man to travel the 
Alcan Highway. His mission: To write up 
Mexico boys connected with this gigantic un- 
dertaking. One of them, Col. Joseph Glan- 
don, turned out to be running it. 

This unique Missouri daily that White 
puplishes owes its existence in a devious way 
to the St. Louis Browns. 

In 1876 Chris von der Ahe had his eye on 
a flashy first baseman from Westminster Col- 
lege. The St. Louis brewer and baseball mag- 
nate offered him a job with his Browns, 
Because of the low esteem in which profes- 
sional ballplayers were then held, the first 
baseman's parents made a counteroffer. 

If he would turn von der Ahe down they'd 
launch him on a newspaper career by buying 
him the Ledger. 

Robert Morgan White, Mitchell’s father, 
decided in favor of journalism. He became 
at 21 the first White to own the Ledger, 
founding this 75-year-old publishing family. 

Bought for $1,000 in 1876, the paper is 
valued at about a quarter of a million dol- 
lars today. 
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Through its portals have passed many of 
the country’s great and near-great. Among 
them was a former Missouri Senator, who 
visited Publisher Mitchell's office frequently. 
He's in the White House now, President Harry 
8, Truman. 

Although the Ledger didn’t support him in 
the primary, he and the publisher were al- 
ways good friends. The relationship brought 
the Ledger fame a few years ago. It's the 
only newspaper in the world,” a New York 
journalist said, “that can stop a Presidential 
train.” 

The President was coming to Columbia, 
Mo., to accept an honorary degree. Publisher 
White thought it would be nice if he visited 
briefly at Mexico. 

Charles G. Ross, Truman's press secretary, 
and another old friend, was reached by phone 
and the invitation extended. 

When the presidential special hit the out- 
skirts of Mexico, bulging with high Govern- 
ment officials and White House correspond- 
ents, it slowed to a stop. 

The President interrupted his trip long 
enough to give the waiting crowd of 900 a 
back-platform address. 

Across the rest of the country, the train 
tore nonstop. 

The Ledger's suggestions carry weight in 
Democratic circles because of its influential 
position in the party locally. It’s a spokes- 
man for Little Dixie, a block of Central Mis- 
souri counties. Democratic regularity won 
them this odd title. 

Mexico is the seat of one of them, Audrian 
County. It was here, in his second election, 
that Abraham Lincoln got one vote. “He 
would be lucky to do as well today,” says 
Robert M. White II, son of publisher and the 
paper's general manager. 

Little Dixie's fierce devotion to Democratic 
principles is due partly to heredity. Many of 
its first settlers came from Kentucky and 
Virginia. They favored the Union, but de- 
clared for the South when the Civil War be- 
gan. 
Union troops were stationed in the town 
to keep an eye on the Rebs. Their dis- 
orderly behavior inflamed Southern sym- 
pathies, until Col. U. S. Grant, due for bigger 
things later, got the soldiers in hand. $ 

Publisher White shares his area’s political 
beliefs but not its Southern ancəstry. His 
family came from New York. He is, as he 
describes himself, a Yankee Democrat in 
Little Dixie. 

Because of its Northern origin, the family’s 
basic loyalty to Democratic principles has 
always been somewhat suspect, the Ledger's 
editor feels. 

Back around the turn of the century, Wil- 
liam Jennings Bryan dropped in the Ledger 
to get its support for his Free Silver ticket. 
No one was more eloquent than the boy ora- 
tor of the Platte, but Robert White turned 
him down, and supported the Democratic 
gold-standard candidates. 

A few days later he came home and an- 
nounced rather solemnly that he had been 
read out of the party for his heresy. 

“What does that mean,” his son asked. 

“Not a damn thing,” his father replied. 
“I always was a Democrat and always will 


Mexico is the home of an old-fashioned 
variety of Democrat, however. During the 
1930's, the town turned down a $250,000 
grant from the Federal Government to help 
build a new courthouse. 

Now, it’s costing Mexico three times that 
much to put one up, and it has to finance 
the whole cost out of its own pocket, with 
a bond issue. 

L. Mitchell White, the Ledger’s publisher 
today, is the worthy scion of a distinguished 
ancestry. 

The Whites arrived in the new world al- 
most before the Mayflower. They settled in 
Southampton, L. I., and the old family 
farmhouse built in 1682, is still standing. 

Robert Morgan White was born there, May 
$, 1855. His family moved to Mexico in 1866, 
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when the great uplands of Audrain County 
were still sparsely settled. 

Young White's father was a proficient 
Latin and Greek scholar. Thanks partly to 
his tutoring, Bob finished the 4-year West- 
minster College course 1-year better than 
par, in addition to starring on the baseball 
team. 

Mitchell, the Ledger’s publisher today, was 
as good an athlete as his dad, but not as 
sound a scholar. An only child, he was born 
at Mexico, May 21, 1883. 

Like his father, Mitchell attended West- 
minster, but saved his best scholastic efforts 
for the football field. 

“People used to say I set two national 
records. For one thing, I was captain of 
the football team for 4 years. For another, 
I spent the whole time as a member of the 
freshman class.” 

Mitchell White had itching feet and left 
his father’s paper and went to work on the 
Denver Post soon after graduation. In 
Denver he began his wide acquaintanceship 
which embraces newspapermen from one cor- 
ner of the United States to the other. 

On a rival paper was Damon Runyon, with 
whom White became a fast friend. 

White returned to the Ledger, about 1916 
or 1917 to help out his father. He ran the 
show alone from 1934, when the elder White 
died, at 79, until 1945. Then his only son, 
Robert Morgan White II, joined him after 
his discharge from the Army. 

Now general manager, he has stepped into 
the actual day-to-day editing of the Ledger, 
with occasional back-stopping from his 
father. 

Among other things, the two had scholastic 
difficulties in common. 

At 17, after graduating from the Missouri 
Military Academy at Mexico, Mo., young Bob 
entered West Point. Without the advantage 
of the usual preparatory coaching, he failed 
to make the grade in his first year there. 

He applied for permission to transfer to 
another institution of learning and at first 
got an unfavorable reply from a Major 
Eichelberger. The West Point officer felt that 
he would have just as much difficulty at a 
nonmilitary college and refused, in effect, to 
recommend him, It took great persuasive- 
ness to get him finally to issue a clearance. 

Not many years after graduating from 

Washington and Lee at Lexington, Va., Bob 
White II went on active duty with his Na- 
tional Guard unit. He ended up as a staff 
officer in the Pacific, as G-2 of the Eighth 
Army. 
In this capacity he became a great friend 
of his boss, Lt. Gen. Robert L. Eichelberger. 
After the war the Whites sent friend 
Eichelberger a copy of the letter he had 
written many years before, casting asper- 
sions on the ability of Robert White II to 
get through college. 

The general, much embarrassed, replied 
that “Everybody makes mistakes.” 

The Ledger has always had an excellent 
reputation in newspaper circles. As an ed- 
itorial writer the first Bob White was a “stem- 
winder.” His pithy comments on local and 
national affairs were almost as widely quoted 
as the equally famous epigrams of the Em- 
poria Gazette. 

Under Mitchell and Bob White II the 
paper has lost none of its excellence. It has 
won enough blue ribbons to swath the office 
in bunting. In recent years these include 
the following NEA awards: First place for 
community service in 1949, second place for 
the best editorial in 1948 and 1949, third 
place for the Herrick Editorial Award in 
1949, honorable mention for general excel- 
lence in 1946, and honorable mention for 
typographical excellence in 1946. 

It was a finalist for the F. Wayland Ayer 
Cup in typographical excellence in 1950. 
The Inland Daily Press Association gave it 
second place in 1947 and honorable mention 
in 1949 for typographical excellence, and 


third place in 1948 and 1950 for local news 
coverage. 

The Missouri Press Association rated it 
first for general excellence in 1950, and hon- 
orable mention in 1949. In the latter year 
it also took the National Safety Council 
award for public interest and the editorial 
division award of the Freedoms Foundation. 
Two years earlier, in 1947, it placed second 
for special editions in the National Council 
of Farmer Cooperatives contest. 

The ones that it prizes most are the gen- 
eral-excellence awards from the National Ed- 
itorial Association and the Missouri Press 
Association. They were won in competition 
against newspapers from towns of 20,000 to 
30,000 population, 2 or 3 times the size of 
Mexico, Mo. 

It has other achievements of which it is 
proud. The Ledger was one of the first 
American newspapers to hire a Negro woman 
reporter. Covering club news, she joined 
the paper about 3 years ago. 

The rest of the staff has a cosmopolitan 
flavor that would do credit to a little U. N. 
The photographer, Stan Lipcezynski, is an 
American of Polish descent. And the 
Ledger boasts the only known Chinese sports 
editor on an American daily. 

He is Bill Kong, an American citizen, born 
in Hawaii, and now presumably a Honolulu 
Democrat in Little Dixie. 


The Marine Corps 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESLIE C. ARENDS 


OF ILLINOIS * 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 13, 1951 


Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Appendix of the RECORD, 
I include herein an article by George 
Fielding Eliot relative to the Marine 
Corps. 

Mr. Speaker, the House Committee on 
Armed Services has had under consider- 
ation a number of bills to fix the strength 
of the Marine Corps and make the Com- 
mandant of the Marine Corps a per- 
manent member of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff. 7 

The committee has heard several wit- 
nesses on the subject, including the Chief 
of Naval Operations. We expect to re- 
sume the hearings sometime next week. 
That, at least, is my personal wish as 
a member of the committee. I am con- 
vinced that this proposed legislation is 
vital to our national defense and that 
favorable action on it should be taken 
at the earliest possible date. 

The most important feature of this 
proposed legislation is that giving the 
Marine Corps Commandant equal sta- 
tus with the other services—Army, Navy 
and Air Force—on the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff. A compromise has been proposed 
by which he would be given a sort of as- 
sociate membership, serving solely as a 
consultant in connection with matters 
affecting the Marine Corps. This pro- 
posed compromise by no means meets 
the Nation’s need. I have yet to hear 
a really sound reason why our most 
highly integrated fighting organization, 
such as the Marine Corps, should be 
denied a voice in top level defense plan- 
ning, that it be limited to only a con- 
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sultant position on Marine Corps 
matters. : 

At some future date I shall have more 
to say on this subject. I simply wish 
the Recorp to show my personal attitude, 
and to show the views of a recognized 
military man—George Fielding Eliot— 
I am including as part of my remarks 
an article of his as follows: 

Backs BIGGER MARINE CORPS 
(By George Fielding Eliot) 

Congressional friends of the Marine Corps 
who have been promoting the pending bill 
for expansion of Marine strength to 400,000 
have not dwelt extensively.on the strategic 
considerations involved. 

They might do well to think through the 
question of just what use could be made of 
so many Marines in the present state of the 
world. 

The Marine Corps by organization and tra- 
dition is an integrated force of ground troops 
and supporting aviation, maintained in a 
high state of readiness. It specializes in am- 
phibious warfare, and is to that extent an 
extension of our command of the sea. 

The existence of such a force enables us 
to strike powerful blows at great distances 
from our own territory, to exploit to the 
full the advantages of rapid movement and 
of surprise, and to meet sudden threats to 
our interests which may arise in any part of 
the world. This capability is greatly in- 
creased by the existence of carrier-based 
naval aviation which is accustomed to work 
in close liaison with the Marines. 

How do these qualities fit into the present 
world picture? 

It may be said, and with truth, that we 
can’t be sure of our needs because we don’t 
know what is coming next—that is to say, 
we don't know the intentions of the enemy. 
We may be facing a long period of tension, 
as Secretary of Defense Marshall has re- 
marked—a period of indefinite duration, Or 
we may be on the brink of war. 

In either case, a fast moving, ever-ready 
air-amphibious fighting force will be of im- 
mense value. 

If the period of tension continues but does 
not expand into full-scale war, we shall un- 
doubtedly have many minor emergencies to 
meet—the constant probings of the enemy 
looking for soft spots, trying to get some- 
thing for nothing, The enemy's chances of 
cheap acquisitions will be much reduced, 
and the will to resist of his intended victims 
much increased, if tangible support in the 
form of Marines plus aircraft is available and 
can be moved to any threatened quarter of 
the globe in time to be of use. 

If war does come, the expansion of our air 
power will demand many new bases, which 
must be occupied and defended. Amphib- 
ious operations of some scope will be needed 
all around the vast perimeter of the Soviet 
empire. It may well be that we shall never 
see our 400,000 Marines together on one bat- 
tlefleld, far more likely, they will be scattered 
all over the globe in detachments varying 
from a battalion to a division. But they will 
be needed, and we shall never have enough 
of them for the urgent tasks which will de- 
mand their services. 

In this connection, however, it might be 
well for Congress not to go so far as to 
prescribe a fixed organization—four divi- 
sions—for the expanded Marine Corps. We 
might have greater need for a larger number 
of smaller units, in which case division staffs 
and service troops would become a waste of 
manpower. Numbers may properly be fixed 
by law; organization ought not to be so 
solidified. 

Let us consider from the viewpoint of the 
period of tension how an expanded Marine 
Corps could be employed. One plan, which 
seems to have much to recommend it, would 
be to keep two or three floating “fire brigades” 
constantly at sea, moving round the world. 
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Such a unit would include a battalion or 
regimental combat team of marines in trans- 
ports, complete in all departments and ready 
to fight. Along with it would be a fast car- 
rier force capable of providing an umbrella 
of protective air and gunfire cover for the 
marines. Let us say that in addition to 
forces permanently assigned to foreign sta- 
tions (such as the Seventh Fleet in the Far 
East and the Sixth Fleet in the Mediterra- 
nean) we had three such “fire brigades” con- 
stantly on the prowl—going out say from 
Norfolk, moving into the Mediterranean for a 
time, then on through the Suez Canal and 
the Red Sea into the Indian Ocean, then on 
again to Singapore and the Philippines and 
eastward across the Pacific to San Diego. 

At any given time, one of these teams 
would be in the Mediterranean, one in the 
Indian Ocean, one in far-eastern waters, 
or at least disposed in those general locali- 
ties. The marines could be landed from time 
to time, by arrangement, in friendly terri- 
tory, for joint exercises with the forces of 
friendly countries—as our marines train to- 
day with the British at Malta. By this means, 
eventually, as the Marine units rotated from 
ship to shore and back again, the whole 
corps would acquire some knowledge of fight- 
ing conditions in various parts of the world. 

Moreover, a strong fighting element of ma- 
rines and aircraft would always be near at 
hand at any point along the whole southern 
face of the Eurasian continent where our 
Soviet opponents might see fit to stir up a 
little trouble. 

This would, admittedly, be expensive. But 
if it discouraged future adventures like 
Korea, it would be worth the cost. I'm 
not saying that the presence of a regiment 
of marines in the Far East would have kept 
the Russians from launching the Korea ad- 
venture: I am saying that it would have 
given them something extra to think about; 
that it would have been a weight in the “No” 
scale which might just have been sufficient 
to sway decision. 

That is a point we should always keep in 
mind—having enough weight in the Krem- 
lin’s “No” scale. An expanded Marine Corps 
can make a notable contribution to that use- 


ful purpose. 


The Korean War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM H. HARRISON 


OF WYOMING 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 13, 1951 


Mr. HARRISON of Wyoming. Mr. 
Speaker, as the day approaches which 
will mark the first full year of conflict 
in Korea—a year during which thou- 
sands of America’s finest young men 
have bled and died—I believe this Na- 
tion should take stock of our position 
in this “police action.” 

Upon many occasions, on the floor of 
this chamber, Members of Congress have 
asked: “Why Korea?” There has been 
no answer deserving of the name. We 
know that we are engaged in a bloody 
struggle, that we have sent thousands of 
American men to fight on a foreign soil, 
that the toll in this “police action” sur- 
passes, percentagewise, any other pro- 
longed armed conflict in this Nation’s 
history. 

Those are lamentable but solid facts. 

Just why all this has become true has 
yet to be explained by the administra- 
tion which led us into it. 


— 


If we Members of Congress, sent here 
to represent the people of our respective 
States and districts thereof, cannot ob- 
tain a clear explanation, how can we 
expect the general public our bosses, 
if you please —to know the answer? 
How can the men who are leaving man- 
gled and butchered bodies of their com- 
rades-in- arms on Korean battlefields, 
understand why they have been sent 
into this hell on earth? Many of those 
men served during earlier battles in the 
Pacific and in Europe, on the seas and 
in the air, and have been called upon 
again to make personal sacrificss and 


to expose themselves to greater dangers. 


They, too, are bewildered and at a loss 
to know the reason they are on the 
battlefronts again. 

I believe, Mr. Speaker, that these men 
who actually are engaged in the fighting, 
before all others, should be given the 
reason for which they are fighting. They 
should know the truth. 

If this police action is an undertak- 
ing of the United Nations, these men 
should be told why it is that this coun- 
try is virtually standing alone in sup- 
plying manpower and materials in the 
struggle. Aside from the South Koreans 
themselves, other nations of the world 
are supplying only token forces of man- 
power and practically nothing in the 
way of materials. This is an acknowl- 
edged fact, and never has been disputed. 

History’s pages refer freely to armies 
which have fought for lost causes; very 
few instances are noted in which armies 
fought without cause or without being 
advised of the cause for which they were 
sent into battle. 

The lack of this knowledge has con- 
tributed greatly to the bitterness with 
which the Korean campaign is regarded 
by many of the men engaged in it. This 
is particularly true of men who, having 
served earlier, have been recalled to serve 
again, 

I received recently a letter from the 
wife of a National Guard man. This 
man is a veteran of Pacific fighting dur- 
ing World War II. He is the father of 
two young children. As a member of a 
National Guard unit, he was sent back 


to another war, this time in Korea. 


His wife quoted, in her letter to me, 
from one of her husband's recent let- 
ters—and I ask permission that the fol- 
lowing from his letter be made a part of 
the RECORD: 

It makes a person disgusted, this whole 
darn war. The South Koreans won't fight for 
their own country—they are always pulling 
out and letting the Chinks through, or once, 
the other day, they even joined the Chinks 
when they came and started fighting our 
infantry. And the worst part of it is that 
the Koreans don’t care which side wins. And 
yet we have to stay over here and fight—for 
what we don't know. 


Note that last phrase, Mr. Speaker, 
“for what we don’t know.” 

I continue quoting from this man’s 
letter: 

There are too many Chinks over here to 
whip with the kind of war they've been 
waging. They aren’t building up in the 
States, they cut the draft and still they won't 
let the men who've been through it before 
out. 


There, it seems to me, is a sad com- 
mentary upon the conduct of our admin- 
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istration. The men are there—but they 
do not know why. 

I believe that we, as a nation, owe it 
to these men to tell them the truth, to 
advise them why they are fighting. This 
is not a partisan statement. This thing 
is above politics in the usual sense of 
the word. It is a basic problem which 
should be of concern to all Americans. 
And I ask, as an American, that our 
Nation’s leaders play square with the 
men fighting in Korea. 

We can do this in only one way: Con- 
duct this police action in such a manner 
that it can be sped to victorious con- 
clusion, with the least possible loss of 
American lives. 

I have said earlier and declare here 
again that this Nation and the United 
Nations—if Korea is a United Nations 
undertaking—should use every resource 
at our command in an effort to be vic- 
torious and successful in halting the ag- 
gressors, Every day of a stalemate in 
Korea, if it is a stalemate, means just 
so many more American lives sacrificed 
and more American dollars down the 
drain—and playing into the hands of the 
man who would destroy this Nation and 
every remaining free nation in the world. 
Their policy of long standing is to 
weaken us economically and militarily, 
in a sort of piecemeal fashion, until 
finally they will be able to move in. 

Already this country has blindly done 
their bidding to too great an extent. Al- 
ready we have permitted our fiscal policy 
to become dangerously unstable with the 
resultant inflation which we are ex- 
periencing today. Already we have been 
led into a police action which is drain- 
ing off American manpower—and for an 
as yet unannounced reason. 

I maintain that this problem is of 
vital concern to all Americans and that 
they should be told the answer to “Why 
Korea?” The ability to answer—and the 
responsibility—rests with the admin- 
istration, 


Letterature, by Zanuck 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARL HINSHAW 


OF CALIFORNIA * 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 11, 1951 


Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orb, I include the following copy of letter 
dated October 11, 1939, from Darryl F. 
Zanuck to Mr. A. L. Himofeev, vice con- 
sul of the Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
publics, reprinted in the Hollywood Re- 
porter of May 15, 1951, in Tales of Hoff- 
man, by Irving Hoffman. 

TALES OF HOFFMAN 
(By Irving Hoffman) 
LETTERATURE 

Here is a letter which provides an interest- 
ing footnote to the questionable question- 
ings of the House Un-American Activities 
Committee investigating Hollywood. Notice 
that the date on the letter is October 11, 1939, 
or about 6 weeks before the Russians started 
moving inland on Finland. It was around 
this time that a lot of deep thinkers in the 
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picture colony were making what they now 
confess to be “the stupidest mistake of their 
lives.” I publish the letter here because I 
think it’s a good idea for the committee to 
realize that not everybody in Hollywood was 
sipping trustfully at those Molotov cocktails. 
This letter was written to the Soviet consul 
by Darryl Zanuck even before the Russians 
had started slipping the Finns a mickey, yet 
it makes a clear-eyed guess about the future 
course of the U. S. S. R. and a clear-headed 
conclusion about the kind of Soviet double- 
dealing that lay behind its double-talk: 


OCTOBER 11, 1939, 
Mr. A. L. HIMOFEEV, 
Vice Consul of the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics. 

Sm: I am returning herewith your card 
and the copy of the speech you sent me by 
Comrade Molotov. 

After reading the newspapers this morn- 
ing and seeing accounts of how the present 
Russian Government is pursuing an obvious 
policy of persecution against small defense- 
less nations in the Baltic, I cannot be at 
all interested in Comrade Molotov's speech. 
It is quite apparent that his spoken or writ- 
ten word has been violated in this recent 
persecution of small Baltic nations. 

I endeavor to be as neutral and liberal 
minded as the President of these United 
States, but when I see the utter destruction 
of people’s liberties under the threat cf 
force, then I must say that there is no ex- 
planation or speech that Comrade Molotov 
could possibly make that I want any part of. 

If your Government by its actions would 
show a tendency toward peace in its deal- 
ings with its neighbors, then it would be 
unnecessary for you to mail me or anyone 
else propaganda of this sort. The whole 
world would hail and respect Russia, and 
certainly I would ke the first one, as an 
individual, to climb on the bandwagon. 

Sincerely, 
DARRYL F, ZANUCK, 


Another Iron Curtain 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 13, 1951 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
wish to include herein an article which 
appeared in the Wall Street Journal of 
June 13, 1951: 


ANOTHER IRON CURTAIN 


There is increasing reason to fear that the 
two officials of the British Foreign Office who 
disappeared from their posts last week were 
vulnerable to Communist influence. When 
they left they were in a position to possess 
diplomatic secrets. 

Both these men have been for some time 
in the British diplomatic service. If they 
are Communists or subject to Communist 
blackmail, it is simply impossible to believe 
that the fact could remain unknown to their 
associates and to their superiors. 

Then why were they allowed to stay in 
their positions of trust? How many demon- 
strations must there be that Communists 
and their tools in government are capable 
of mischief? Particularly, how many dem- 
onstrations are necessary to get that fact 
through the skulls of the so-called intel- 
lectuals? 

It is not necessary to go to England to find 
a basis for that question. 

When Martin Dies, as head of the House 
Un-American Affairs Committee, was trying 


to uncover Communist infiltration he had 
scarcely a friend in Washington. It was 
popular to scoff. The wife of the then Presi- 
dent was one of the leaders of the scoffing 
crowd and once led a delegation to the 
Capitol with the obvious intention of hu- 
miliating Mr. Dies. 

When an employee of the Russian Embassy 
in Canada told the Canadian authorities a 
story of a spy ring in Canada, the authorities 
would not at first believe him. Only by the 
merest chance were they persuaded to in- 
vestigate his story which proved quite true. 

When a congressional committee began to 
look into Communists in Hollywood, a dele- 
gation of moving-picture people came to 
Washington to defend the accused and to 
prove tHat they were persecuted people. 
Currently many of the accused are con- 
fessing. 

When Elizabeth Bentley told a story of 
spying, a great many people not at all Com- 
munists joined in a campaign to discredit 
her. Her story proved true. 

An employee of the Commerce Depart- 
ment, William Remington, was mentioned 
by Miss Bentley. When it appeared that he 
had met the charges a New York magazine 
carried an account of his martyrdom as an 
example of what could happen to innocent 
people in a witch hunt. Later he was con- 
victed of perjury. 

The refusal of many people to believe 
Whitaker Chambers’ story about Alger Hiss 
is well known. 

Communists do many stupid things but 
they have been unbelievably shrewd in get- 
ting a great many people to believe that 
they are really rather harmless. They have 
not only induced good people to believe this 
but they have also persuaded many of these 
same people that another belief is evidence 
of a diseased mind. And the strangest as- 
pect is that they are still successful to a 
great degree. 

It used to be t if one believed Com- 
munists were up o good he was a red 
baiter who saw things behind every bush, 
The epithet or the mere fear of it appar- 
ently caused many people not to believe what 
was plainly visible. That particular epithet 
no longer works. But there is a new one. 
Today one who doubts the good intentions 
of Communists is guilty of McCarthyism. 
Our intellectuals now spend many words ar- 
guing as to whether one can be an anti- 
Communist without being an ally of the Wis- 
consin Senator. 

It is not necessary to flee to Russia or 
one of its satellites to get behind the iron 
curtain. Many otherwise good people have 
lowered such a curtain about themselves, 
It hides from them things quite clear to 
normal vision. 


Bound To Come 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. GLENN BEALL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 13, 1951 


Mr. BEALL, Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, I 
include the following editorial, which 
appeared in the Washington Times- 
Herald of June 13, 1951: 

BouND To COME 

The interstate commission studying the 
Potomac River is headed for an elaborate sur- 
vey to determine whether there should be a 
scenic parkway along the route of the old 
Baltimore and Ohio Canal between Great 
Falls and Cumberland, Md. 
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It is also inevitably headed towar. a colli- 
sion between nature lovers and commercial 
interests. 

The commercial interests of western Mary- 
land suspect and fear that the parkway proj- 
ect is intended underneath everything to 
seal them off from the use of the river, and 
the nature lovers denounce the industrial 
interests as fish killers and water poisoners. 

Enough is known about pollution control 
and the handling of industrial wastes to in- 
sure that the further development of west- 
ern Maryland's manufacturing can go ahead 
without destroying the Potomac’s purity, 
and certainly the landscape experts can ar- 
range the parkway intelligently enough to 
take care of the trees. 

In other words the two propositions, in- 
dustrial development and natural beauty, 
are not mutually exclusive. Let’s have them 
both. 


Coordinator of Information, House 
of Representatives 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL A. REED 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 13, 1951 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
it is always a source of gratification to 
a Member of Congress whenever he can 
make a legislative contribution that 
strengthens and adds to the efficiency of 
Government. I am glad to have had a 
part in such a legislative contribution. 

The success of the United States House 
of Representatives Coordinator of In- 
formation, an office created by House 
Resolution 183, has been due to the able 
Coordinators who have carried out the 
spirit and purposes of this resolution. I 
believe the service rendered by this 
unique organization under each of its 
respective Coordinators and their re- 
spective staffs has set a most worthy ex- 
ample of governmental efficiency. In- 
asmuch as this service was created by a 
unanimous vote of the House, Iam happy 
to insert as part of my observations a 
statement made by the present able Co- 
ordinator, Francis M. LeMay, before the 
Senate Expenditures Committee on 
June 7, 1951: 

STATEMENT OF FraNcis M. LeMay, COORDI- 
NATOR OF INFORMATION, HOUSE OF REPRE- 
SENTATIVES. 

Senator MCCLELLAN, the 
chairman, presiding. 

Mr. LEMay. Mr. Chairman and members of 
the committee, although the Office of Coor- 
dinator of Information, which I head, is a 
staff agency of the House of Representatives 
and may be outside the scope of this Sen- 
ate committee’s study, Iam happy to appear 
before you today to tell you of the work this 
office is doing. Indeed, I am honored that 
in so important a purpose you have invited 
me to participate in your search for ways 
and means of improving the efficiency of the 
legislative processes and of easing the bur- 
dens of Members of Congress who now must 
carry such tremendous responsibilities. 

This office was created in House Resolu- 
tion 183, offered by Mr. REED of New York, 


on a unanimous vote of the House, May 2, 
1947. 

The sole justification of the Office is serv- 
ice in providing factual information needed 
by Members in their legislative duties and 
in their direct relationships with constitu- 


of Arkansas, 
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ents. The resolution sets up this service for 
Members of the House of Representatives. 
But, under a policy approved by Speaker 
RAYBURN, we answer inquiries from Senators 
as a matter of courtesy and cooperation. 

Duties of the Office are clearly set forth in 
the House resolution that says: 

“The Coordinator, under the direction of 
the Speaker, and utilizing the results of 
work already done by public or private 
agencies or organizations, shall assemble, 
analyze, coordinate, and make available in 
digests, compilations, and otherwise, data 
with respect to legislation, for the use of the 
committees and Members of the House, with- 
out partisan bias in selection or presenta- 
tion.” 

The staff is comprised of the Coordinator, 
an executive assistant, Mr. Jesse Laventhol; 
a research list, Mr. Lawrence Sullivan; 
two editors, Mr. Samuel R. Davenport and 
Mr. Oscar Hume; a librarian, Miss Mary Bar- 
low; two clerks, Mrs. Marjorie E. Noone and 
Miss Helen Roberts; and a secretary, Mr. 
E. A. Wilkins—a total of nine persons. 

The staff is made up largely of persons 
with newspaper backgrounds, And news- 
papermen, as you know, have a facility for 
being brief and concise, which is a great 
help to many Members who are under pres- 
sure of time and want to get the gist of a 
matter in a hurry. 

The major portion of the inquiries pre- 
sented to us by Members concern legisla- 
tion and government. But there are other 
questions touching virtually every subject 
one can imagine—questions that constitu- 
ents raise and where the answers are not 
readily available in Members’ offices. 

One call may be from a member asking 
for a concise statement of the differences be- 
tween the Treasury and the Federal Reserve 
Board on Government interest rates. The 
next may be an inquiry on procedures to get 
a new bottom for a river boat, under the steel 
allocations program. One of our staff men 
may be telling a member on the phone the 
status of the India grain bill, while a second 
staffer is giving another member the pro- 
cedures. for a constituent to start a new 
slaughterhouse. 

The CHamman. Did you say that you fur- 
nish services for Members of the Senate? 

Mr. LeMay. Yes, ir, when they request it. 

The CHAIRMAN. Well, I am glad to know 
that. 

Mr. LeMay. I would like to point out that 
last year 44 Members of the Senate did call 
upon us for help. 

The CHAIRMAN. Thank you. 

Mr. LeMay. The unique and distinctive 
feature of our service is its speed. The bulk 
of inquiries are answered by telephone, not 
only on the same day they are received, but 
many of them within the hour, Others, re- 
quiring lengthy explanation or involving 
statistics, for instance, are answered by 
letter. 

Accuracy and courtesy are other outstand- 
ing qualities of the service of this office. 

Our greatest pride is the trust that the 
members put in our staff. There is noth- 
ing more important in the work of Congress 
than for the members to have quick, de- 
pendable sources of information, free from 
any color or bias. 

I'd like to interpose an observation here 
that I believe our operation is perhaps the 
most unusual information office that exists. 
Whereas other such operations usually are 
set up to bring attention to the agencies or 
institutions that created them, or to propa- 
gandize a particular idea or thing, this office 
was established by Members of Congress 
solely for the purpose of keeping themselves 
informed. 

Recognition of this service has grown 
rapidly among the Members, so that now it 
seems in 1951 this office is likely to handle 
more information inquiries from the Mem- 
bers than the combined total for the three 
previous years of the existence of this Office, 


Inquiries this year, at the rate for the first 
3 months, should reach approximately 12,000. 

As to the extent of our work in terms of 
Members served, our records show that 359 
Members of the House and 44 Senators called 
upon our services during the Eighty-first 
Congress. So far in the Eighty-second Con- 
gress, 315 Members of the House and 28 
Senators have been served. 

Let me stress that this service is rendered 
without any distinction whatever to a Mem- 
ber's party effiliations. 

I am sure that each of you is interested in 
economy and you will like to hear this: 

The heavy increase in the amount of work 
is being performed with the same size staff 
that this Office had at its inception in May 
1947, That is possible because of efficiency 
coming from experience, through develop- 
ment of quick sources of information, and by 
the excellent increase in the references pro- 
vided by our library. 

Moreover, we are constantly trying to con- 
trol the workload, to provide more service to 
the Members without increasing the size of 
our staff. 

As an illustration, an emergency occurred 
in our Office by the creation of the numerous 
new defense agencies. We were flooded with 
calls from Members’ offices as to whom to 
contact on various types of price and supply 
problems being encountered by their con- 
stituents. 

There was great demand for the identity, 
office locations and telephone numbers of 
Officials administering various phases of the 
defense program. 

We collected this information from the 
various agencies and published on January 
22 A Guide to Key Defense Agencies, dis- 
tributing copies to the offices of every Mem- 
ber of the House and Senate. 

The requests from Members for additional 
copies far exceeded the supply, and in the 
meantime numerous changes in defense per- 
sonnel and functions required extensive cor- 
rections of the original publication. Since 
that time, four additional printings have 
been made, the last on June 1. 

I brought over some copies of this last edi- 
tion of the Guide, and I put them around 
the desks there, the June 1 edition. 

The CHAIRMAN. That is this document here 
[indicating] ? 

Mr. LeMay. Yes. And incidentally, it came 
from the printer yesterday, and we mailed it 
out at noon, and before we closed last eve- 
ning we had, I believe, 37 requests from the 
Members asking for more copies. 

A similar purpose of anticipating a flood of 
inquiries, with respect to the status of im- 
portant bills, applies to the publication of 
our pamphlet Major Legislative Actions. 
This publication gives an over-all picture of 
what Congress is doing. Copies are supplied 
to the offices of each House Member and each 
Senator. 

I also gave Dr. Galloway some of those 
copies to distribute. A new edition of that 
will be out next week. 

The CHAIRMAN. How often is that pub- 
lished? 

Mr. LeMay. It depends on how fast the 
legislative program is changing. We try to 
get it out each month or 6 weeks, somewhere 
on that schedule, or when the Congress re- 
cesses briefly, as for Easter, or any interrup- 
tion or recess, we try to round up the activi- 
ties to that time and issue a revised edition. 

The CHAIRMAN, Thank you, You may 
procceed. 

Mr. LeMay, Mr. Chairman, in your letter 
inviting me here, you asked that I make “any 
suggestions you may care to offer with a 
view to strengthening the work of your of- 
fice in the performance of its valuable func- 
tions.” 

On that score you have put me in rather 
a fragile circumstance. The House has set 
up a staff to do a job it wants done, and 
Speaker RAYBURN appointed me to head that 
staff. I believe you will agree that it would 
be improper for me to propose to a Senate 
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committee any changes in the functions or 
operations of a staff agency that the House 
has established. 1 

I can say, however, that the Office of 
Coordinator of Information is performing a 
valuable function in aiding the members to 
meet their responsibilities in handling leg- 
islation and in answering questions raised 
by their constituents. 

Of course, the area and quality of this 
function could be increased by a larger ap- 
propriation that would provide a larger staff, 
but I am not urging an increased appro- 
priation for this office until we have ex- 
hausted every means of improving our effi- 
ciency with the staff and tools we now have. 
Our own countribution to the efficiency of 
the legislative processes is measured by the 
efficiency in our own office, and that is now 
where we are putting stress. 

Let me say here that the large credit for 
the efficiency of this office should go to my 
predecessors as Coordinator, the late Mr. J. 
Frederick Richardson and Mr. Cecil Dickson, 
and to the excellent staff that works in this 
office. 

Mr. Chairman, we have special problems in 
the House that you in the Senate may not be 
aware of. 

House Members have no administrative 
assistants, there are no majority and minor- 
ity policy committees such as serve the Sen- 
ators, and the House Members operate, with 
smaller staffs than do the Senators. 

Moreover, each 2 years there usually are 
a number of new Members in the House, and 
they and their inexperienced staffs need a 
place to turn to for aid in developing con- 
tacts that help them establish smoothly 
functioning offices. 

In these respects, the Office of Coordinator 
of Information fits into particular needs of 
the House that are not problems among Sen- 
ators. 

However, there are many occasions when 
Senators or their staffs find our office use- 
ful in answering various inquiries, and we 
help them. In this connection, I might 
point out that there now are 29 Members 
of the Senate who formerly served in the 
House, and some of them are accustomed 
to using the services of our office and they 
continue to call upon us. 

Mr. Chairman, if you are interested in any 
generalized suggestion from me I will say 
to you that I am a newspa and, pro- 
fessionally, next to truth, simplicity is the 
virtue I put most store by. 

I believe your committee, from its studies, 
would do a wonderful thing for Congress if 
you would hammer at simplicity at every 
turn 


It is my opinion that most can be accom- 
plished it. this respect at the standing com- 
mittee level. 

I have wondered on many occasions 
whether the Members in the House and 
Senat have had sufficient opportunity for 
a thorough understanding of legislation on 
which they must cast their votes. 

Because of the heavy duties of their offices, 
they cannot always sit through hours and 
hours of debate, and many must depend 
for their understanding on the report of the 
committee that presents a particular piece 
of legislation for floor action. While some 
committees do an excellent job of explain- 
ing the legislation at hand, some of the com- 
mittee reports are set forth in such techni- 
cal language they are extremely difficult to 
understand. 

I must say that as a newspaperman there 
have been occasions when I could not get 
what a bill was about by reading the com- 
mittee report. 

Nothing, in my opinion, would aid the 
Members of the House and Senate more 
than, at the outset of each committee report, 
there be published a simple, clear, and 
concise statement of what a bill seeks to do, 
in language such as a good, impartial news- 
paperman would use in his account of the 
legislation. 
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Senator McCartuy. May I interrupt you 
to say that I think that that is an excellent 
idea. : 

Mr. LeMay. Thank you. 

Senator McCarrHy. You are to be con- 
gratulated. 

Mr. LeMay. Thank you. 

This statement then could be followed by 
whatever the committee wanted to say about 
the need and virtues of such legislative ac- 
tion, and then a minority statement if any- 
body wanted to write one. 

That, Mr. Chairman, is bout all I have 
to say, except this: 

I accepted the responsibility of Coordi- 
nator of Information, at Speaker Raypurn’s 
request, out of some sort of idealism that I 
would be able to accomplish something in 
the field that is the subject of your studies 
here today. 

In my long experience as a newspaperman, 
on Capitol Hill, I have seen the complexity 
of our time build new, intricate, and heavy 
encumbrances upon the individual Members 
of Congress. Iam anxious to make any small 
contribution that I might toward an easing 
of these burdens, and I deem it a privilege 
and honor to have been invited to cooperate 
with your committee in such a purpose. 

The CHARMAN. Mr. LeMay, as chairman, I 
want to thank you especially for this fine 
statement. r 

Mr. LeMay. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHARMAN. And I want to say that it 
is gratifying when you folks come in here, 
you and Mr. Perley, heading these impor- 
tant functions of the Congress, and tell us 
that you are trying to economize by improv- 
ing the efficiency in your office, rather than 
adding to the staf and creating additional 
expense. You are setting a fine example, cer- 
tainly, for other agencies of the Government, 
and it is very commendable that you are 
doing so. 

Mr. LeMay. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. I think this Office of Co- 
ordinator of Information is very important. 
I am sure that my office uses it sometimes, 
I think it is an absolute necessity today, with 
Government having grown so big, and our 
duties and our workload having become so 
heavy. I don’t see how we could either keep 
informed ourselves or give out proper and 
accurate information to our constituents 
without this type of assistance. 

I want to thank you for your testimony, 
giving us the benefit of your experiences, 


Price War in New York Department Stores 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD L. O'TOOLE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 13, 1951 


Mr, O’TOOLE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following letter: 


UNITED STATES HOUSE OF 
REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., June 11, 1951. 
Hon. JAMEs M. MEAD, 
Chairman, Federal Trade Commission, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: On June 7 on the 
floor of the House I made a speech calling 
the attention of the Members to the price 
war in the department stores in New York. 
In the course of my remarks I charged that 
the department stores had for a consider- 
able period of time been overcharging and 
making unjust profits at the expense of the 
consuming public. 

In the New York Times of June 7 under 
a headline “Gimbel answers O’Tootz,” there 


was a denial by Bernard Gimbel, the New 
York merchant, that my statement was true. 
I have attached this article to this letter 
and if it is read it will disclose that Mr. 
Gimbel further alleged that many items 
are now being sold by the department stores 
below cost. If this is true, Mr. Gimbel ad- 
mits knowledge of violation of the Robin- 
son-Patman Act, and I now formally insist 
the Federal Trade Commission take appro- 
priate action. The Federal Trade Commis- 
sion should call Mr. Gimbel before his rep- 
resentatives and give him the opportunity 
to disclose just who is guilty of these unfair 
trade practices that are forcing thousands 
of small independent businessmen into 
bankruptcy. r 

I believe an investigation will disclose 
that this price war is not a natural result- 
ant of the recent Supreme Court decision 
declaring the Fair Trade Practices Act un- 
constitutional, but is caused by the fact that 
these big department stores with their great 
purchasing power have completely over- 
stocked themselves with nationally adver- 
tised goods as a result of a mistaken notion 
that there was going to be a shortage of such 
commodities. Now that their warehouses 
are stuffed and the manufacture of the 
goods continues, they are forced to flood the 
market and lower prices in order to liquidate 
their stocks. ` 

It is my intention to place this letter in 
the Recorp so that both the Congress and 
the public will know that your organization 
has been informed of the situation and so 
that the Congress may also be aware of what- 
ever action you plan to take. 

Very sincerely, 
Donavp L. O'TOOLE, 
Member of Congress. 


Higher Taxes Is Not the Answer 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. DEMPSEY 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 13, 1951 


Mr. DEMPSEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I insert in the 
Record the very splendid broadcast by 
Earl Godwin over radio station WRC on 
June 11, 1951: 


Unable to be at this microphone at the 
precise and proper moment, I am putting 
these thoughts on arecord. Being very much 
concerned over the inflation subject and the 
one remedy many people offer, I protest 
against higher taxes as the only way to beat 
inflation and higher cost of living. That's 
just plain jungle medicine man mumbo 
Jumbo talk to me. And yet I believe I am 
almost alone as far as radio commentators 
are concerned. 

Heavy taxes must be accompanied by roll- 
back in prices and a solid freeze right straight 
across the board. That’s what some Members 
of Congress recommend, but also there must 
be a drastic cut in Government spending 
with a fast return to solid economy and 
sound money. There are those who advocate 
a return to the unfailing, faithful, depend- 
able gold standard. We have vast amounts 
of gold, but our money is not redeemable in 
gold. It is a Federal crime to hold gold notes 
and gold money except for museum and col- 
lector’s purposes, and in my old-fashioned 
belief the law that made it that way is a 
crime in itself and a gigantic steal. 

Few people readily understand the sub- 
ject. Money is money to most folks. They 
know there is something wrong with Con- 
federate money or Hitler's money, and yet 
our American Eagle money is headed in the 
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same direction. That’s no news to the wor- 
ried gentlemen who have our money’s in- 
terest at heart and in their jurisdiction by 
virtue of their holding office in the Treasury 
or Reserve banks, etc. They all know there's 
a screw loose, it’s just a difference of opinion 
as to method or a lack of courage to put 
the thing straight. 

Higher taxes would certainly keep a lot 
more money from being spent in the market 
where they say inflation lurks, but higher 
taxes also hits millions of people already 
made poor out of what was properly believed 
to be security. Economists are not the only 
people to trust in this inflation matter. Let 
me tell you that any trained seal economist 
is successful in jacking taxes much higher 
without drastically reducing Government 
spending and freezing controls on prices plus 
wages is spreading the seeds of socialism 
or worse. 

In this country the so-called middle class 
has been our strength and bulwark. We 
call this a classless land socially; but actually 
the middle-class man is the man who has 
built America, pioneered, saved his money, 
built his home, started small business which 
in some instances have pyramided into vast 
industries, and it is the middle class which 
Joe Stalin hates and fears. It is commu- 
nism’s everywhere rst to wipe out the middle 
class. Inflation is helping him. Look al- 
ready at the punishment inflicted on salaried 
workers, pensioners, small-business people, 
and the millions who have no so-called es- 
calator clause in their wages, and who have 
no powerful lobby at Washington like labor 
or agriculture. 

The business of facing inflation with a 
control which has exceptions for labor and 
agriculture and big business is a most insane 
and tragic joke. 

The silent millions become aware that, for 
tr first time in American history, the 
middle-class man who grew up in the belief 
that he could achieve for himself and his 
family a life at least as comfortable as his 
father provided for him now finds he is 
going backward and cannot provide as his 
dad provided for him, He thinks opportu- 
nity in this land of opportunity is gone. 
He gets gloomy and says, “Depression is bet- 
ter than this.” He would willingly see a 
collapse of the situation even though it 
would bring ruination to many other mil- 
lions. I am reporting now a growing state 
of mind, and am not recommending anarchy. 

But inasmuch as Congressmen and Presi- 
dents and administrative officers of Govern- 
ment are running these affairs, my advice is 
to turn their backs on lobbies, charts, econo- 
mists, and harken to the angry murmur of 
the | ttle taxpayer. 

We are a long way from it, I believe, a 
long, long way. But things go fast these 
days. Remember the little men in Germany 
who were hard pressed and listened to the 
demagog Hitler. Let our wiser men start 
something before a demagog takes over. 


Shortage of Freight Cars 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. M. G. BURNSIDE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 13, 1951 


Mr. BURNSIDE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include a letter from W. P. 
Kennedy, president, Brotherhood of 
Railroad Trainmen, dated June 5, 1951: 

There is an urgent need for more freight 
cars in order that the railroads can continue 
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to keep pace with the increasing defense 
production. 

Some of the persons in charge of alloca- 
tion of scarce materials are inclined to favor 
firms producing highly profitable consumer 
durable goods as against the production of 
steel freight cars and other needed defense 
equipment. 

The Trainman News of May 14, 1951, pub- 
lished an interesting and illuminating ar- 
ticle on the subject of steel allocation. I 
am taking the privilege of enclosing a re- 
print from that article for your information. 

The article points out the urgent need for 
maintaining a program of constructing 10,000 
freight cars per month. It calls attention to 
the support given such a program by Col. 
J. M. Johnson, of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission; Robert Young, of the Federa- 
tion for Railway Progress; the Chairman of 
the National Security Resources Board, and 
the Department of Defense. - 

Despite the great need for a large number 
of additional freight cars each month, the 
National Production Authority has cut steel 
allocations for such important needs from 
930,000 to 672,000 tons per month, which will 
reduce the production of freight cars to less 
than 8,000 per month. 

I am sure you will agree that the main- 
tenance of an adequate freight car fleet is 
one of the essentials of our defense produc- 
tion effort. Will you, please, use your good 
offices in urging the National Production Au- 
thority to increase the steel allocation for 
freight cars to that which is necessary to 
meet the defense transportation needs. 


The Far East and Its Impact Upon 
American Foreign Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM F. KNOWLAND 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, June 13, 1951 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Rrecorp a com- 
mencement address I delivered at Mills 
College, Oakland, Calif., on June 10, 1951. 
The subject of the address was the Far 
East and Its Impact Upon American For- 
eign Policy. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE Far East AND Its Impact Upon AMERICAN 
FOREIGN POLICY 


(By Hon. WILLIAM F. KNOWLAND) 


President White, members of the class of 
1951, and friends of Mills College, at gradua- 
tion time 1 year ago today the world was at 
peace, though of a troubled sort. Two weeks 
later the Republic of Korea was the victim 
of overt aggression from the North Korean 
regime having the moral and material back- 
ing of Communist China and the Soviet 
Union. The invasion came on the heels of 
the Communist Peace Crusade which was a 
mask for war. We must be constantly alert 
for greater deceptions in the future. 

It was a pleasant summer day in Washing- 
ton on Saturday June 24, last year. That 
afternoon my wife and I had been to our 
son’s wedding and had returned to our 
apartment and were discussing the day’s 
events with Estelle, our 12-year old. She 
had not been able to participate as a brides- 
maid because of virus pneumonia but had 
recovered sufficiently to put me through a 
quiz as to whether or not it was more wear 
and tear to be the father of a bridegroom 


that day or the father of the bride as I had 
been 6 months earlier when her elder sister 
had been married. I was patiently trying to 
explain the difference when the telephone 
rang. It was the Washington representative 
of one of the wire services calling to tell me 
of the invasion that had taken place over 
the thirty-eighth parallel. When I left the 
phone even Estelle knew that something 
important had happened. On that June 
day last year a chain reaction was set off 
which has not yet run its full course, 

Seven months earlier I had visited Korea. 
I recalled the conversation with President 
Syngman Rhee when he gave his views on 
the international situation. He had ex- 
pressed the fear that once the Chinese Com- 
munists consolidated their position on the 
mainland of China they would transfer both 
men and equipment to the North Koreans 
for the purpose of destroying the Republic 
of Korea. It was his view that the Soviet 
Union would not move in the west until it 
had fully protected its Asiatic flank and 
that would require both a Communist China 
and Korea. 

After that visit to the Far East, which 
was the second of three I have made, I felt 
that while with some considerable success 
our Nation had helped to close the door to 
communism in Europe, we had left it wide 
open in Asia. Our own responsible military 
and naval commanders in Japan and the 
Pacific area had a grasp of the situation, as 
did the leaders of the Governments of the 
Republic of Korea, the Philippine Republic, 
and the Republic of China, with whom I 
discussed developments, actual and threat- 
ened, in that important area of the world. 
Having been there and seen some of its vast 
resources and part of its billion and a quar- 
ter people, I could better understand the 
significance of the remark attributed to 
Lenin that “the road to Paris is through 
Peking.” 

For some strange reason I am not yet able 
to fully understand we had urged a coalition 
with the Communists upon the Government 
of the Republic of China while we were 
advising against any such coalition in Italy; 
we had refused to send a military mission 
and the essential supplies to the legal Gov- 
ernment of the Republic of China to help 
thera withstand the attempts of the Commu- 
nists to destroy that Government while at 
the same time with the Van Fleet Mission 
we were supporting the Greek constitutional 
monarchy in its struggle agains: commu- 
nism; with timidity and defeatism we were 
notifying our representatives abroad to pre- 
pare for the fall of Formosa while with 
vigor and courage we were standing up to 
Communist threats in Europe. 

Because I believe that it is important to 
maintain a free world of free men I sup- 
ported the Greek-Turkish aid program, the 
North Atlantic Pact, and the arms imple- 
mentation bill. I believe that international 
communism is a conspiracy to destroy hu- 
man liberty anywhere it can. It is a global 
* and must be faced up to on a global 

asis. 

Our goal should be “peace with honor” and 
not “peace at any price.” There is a great 
difference between the two. The first would 
permit a sound settlement wherein both 
lerge and small nations could rely upon a 
system of international law and order with 
some confidence that the justice of their 
cause and not the magnitude of the'r arms 
would be the determining factor in the 
settlement of disputes. 

The second would result in more Munichs 
and more Yaltas. Peace can always be pur- 
chased at a price from the aggressors who 
are at heart international blackmailers. The 
Sudetenland out of the hide of Czecho- 
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Manchuria, out of the hide of China, did 
not seem to some to be too high a price to 
pay for Russian participation in the war 
against Japan when the President of the 
United States and the Prime Minister of 
Great Britain signed the secret agreement 
at Yalta with Premier Stalin. The trouble 
with such a system of purchasing peace is 
thas it is morally wrong to surrender the 
rights of smaller or weaker nations without 
their free consent and if continued too long 
there would be none left to barter away. 
Thus, having failed to build a system of 
international law and order based on justice 
and with the moral breakdown inevitable 
from sacrificing freemen elsewhere would 
we then have the fortitude to stand up and 
resist when the inevitable demand came for 
our own kith and kin in Alaska, Hawail, or, 
indeed, California. 

In this effort to establish a basis of peace 
with honor the United Nations is facing a 
major test. It cannot survive as a potent 
force if it gains the reputation of being firm 
with small aggressors while quailing before 
large ones. If the movement of 150,000 North 
Koreans across the thirty-eighth parallel was 
aggression, which it was, then the move- 
ment of 500,000 Chinese Communists across 
the international frontier of the Yalu River 
was aggression. It took the United Nations 
3 days to act on the small aggression and 
3 months to act on the larger one. 

Almost one full year after the aggression 
from North Korea started the United States 
of America has contributed over 300,000 in 
its Armed Forces to resist that aggression 
while 14 other members out of a total mem- 
bership of 60 have furnished 10 percent of 
our forces, or approximately 30,000. This 
is not good enough if these other nations 
really want to establish a collective-security 
system. The Republic of China alone offered 
on June 30 of last year to send 33,000 of her 
best troops from Formosa. The offer was re- 
fused by the United States and the United 
Nations but the number is still greater than 
the 14 contributing members have furnished 
to date. 

The Republic of Korea alone has furnished 
five times as many armed forces as all the 
rest of our United Nations allies combined. 
Their casualties have been greater than the 
United States and our 14 allies combined plus 
large losses of civilians and widespread de- 
struction of property. They are entitled to 
sit as a full partner in any cease fire or peace 
negotiations. 

Our battle casualties now approximate 
70,000. This is more than double the 
total armed forces contribution of the 
14 contributing United Nations members. 
The Republic of Korea is not a United Na- 
tions member having been kept out by a 
Soviet veto. 

The Korean war, from a casualty point of 
view, is the fourth largest in our Nation's 
history. In fact our casualties in 11 months 
exceeded the combined totals of the Revolu- 
tionary War, the War of 1812, the Mexican 
War, and the Spanish-American War. In ad- 
dition to furnishing large forces we have 
transported a considerable number of the 
troops from other nations and have fur- 
nished them logistical support in Korea. 

It serves no good purpose to hide these 
facts from our own people who have made 
a heavy contribution to this common effort 
at collective security or from the people of 
the 14 nations who have contributed some 
armed forces or from the other 40 members 
who have made no such contribution. We 
cannot in the future carry any such propor- 
tion of the load nor should others expect 
us to do so. It is better that we speak 
frankly now before aggression breaks out 
again in another part of Asia, in the Middle 


slovakia did not seem to some to be too high East or in Europe. 
a price to pay for peace in our time when An informed public is an essential to a 


the Prime Minister of Great Britain faced 


Chancellor Hitler of Germany at Munich. 


sound foreign policy. Spoon feeding a diet 
of misinformation or half truths or supress- 


Giving the Soviet Union a strangle hold on i ing vital information from both Congress 
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and the people is not the basis for gaining 
the type of support which is needed if our 
foreign policy is to have continuity regard- 
less of the administration which is in power. 
I firmly believe that if the people are treated 
as adults, they will respond as such. 

Had the Constitution been followed, there 
would have been no secret executive agree- 
ment at Yalta. It would have been far better 
for 400,000,000 Chinese and 20,000,000 Poles 
if the President at Yalta had stated to Stalin 
that under our system the proposed agree- 
ment would not become binding on the 
United States until and unless it was rati- 
fied as a treaty by a two-thirds vote of the 
Senate. The same Constitution places the 
power to declare war in the hands of the 
Congress of the United States. Last June 
at the time the President was asking for a 
resolution of approval from the United Na- 
tions he should have asked for a joint res- 
olution of the Congress. It is not, in my 
judgment, wise to let the war-making power 
pass into the hands of the executive branch 
of the Government. Some may think me 
old fashioned for emphasizing the document 
which is the foundation of our free way of 
life. I do not think so. I believe the men 
who sat at Philadelphia had Divine guidance 
in their great work. 

I have briefly reviewed the past, not for 
the purpose of opening old wounds but be- 
cause I believe that much can be learned 
from past mistakes by nations as well as by 
individuals. 

As a Nation we have great power. With 
power must go responsibility among nations 
as well as among labor organizations, busi- 
ness groups, or individuals in or out of pub- 


We have a big job cut out for us. We 
cannot abdicate our responsibilities in the 
world without creating a vacuum which will 
be quickly filled by the Soviet Union by one 
means or another. 

Freedom is lost when a nation is absorbed 
into the Soviet system as was the Baltic 
state of Latvia, or when a Communist satel- 
lite government is established, as in Bul- 
garia. 

In Asia, as well as in Europe, there are 
millions of people who want to remain free 
of Communist tyranny or to break the bonds 
that now shackle them. 

We must not fail to learn from the hard 
lessons growing out of the Korean conflict. 
The international Communist conspiracy 
will strike when and where it suits their pur- 
pose. They are adept at fishing in troubled 
waters and where such conditions do not al- 
ready prevail through agents and fellow tray- 
elers they will try to create the same. 

The best-informed officials in our Gov- 
ernment now agree that the Soviet Union 
not only aided Communist Korea with moral 
support and equipment but they were also 
fully advised in advance as to Korean Com- 
munists intentions last June and Chinese 
Communist intentions last November. 

In my judgment not sufficient thought 
has been given to the strong possibility that 
the Soviet was not absent from the Security 
Council last June by accident but by well 
thought-out design. Their aim would have 
been the destruction of our forces and our 
prestige in the entire Far East in the event 
the efforts of the North Korean and Chinese 
Communists had been successful with the 
quite acceptable alternative of keeping us 
deeply engaged in an indecisive war in Korea 


riid- iits...Power must never be unlimited. 
It tends to multiply á it unchecked zn which the Soviet armed forces are not 


can bring disaster to a community, a nation, 
or, in this atomic age, to the entire world. 
The framers of our Constitution, wise men 
that they were, thoroughly understood this 
basic fact even if some of their successors 
seem to have forgotten history and the 
tyranny of absolute monarchs. 

As a people we need to be searching for 
areas of agreement upon which free men can 
best unite to preserve a free world of free- 
men in this age of the airplane and the 
atomic weapon. We cannot return to iso- 
lation any more than an adult can return to 
childhood. 

In our maturity we must not lose sight of 
our revolutionary past. One hundred and 
seventy-five years ago we threw off the 
bonds of colonialism. Asia is determined 
to be free, and those who fail to read the 
signs are blind indeed. 

Our efforts should be directed toward en- 
couraging their national aspirations of free- 
dom from colonial domination and assisting 
them to help themselves. We must not ex- 
pect either Europe or Asia to be made into 
the image of America. If so, we will be 
sadly disappointed. But if we approach the 
problem with a realization that all nations 
have something to contribute to our com- 
mon heritage and all have faults (including 
our own), we will come closer to that human 
and sympathetic understanding of the other 
fellow’s problem without which no inter- 
national venture can succeed. 

We do understand that no Communist 
dominated nation can be free. International 
communism is merely imperialism by police 
state methods. 

Where in the whole history of Russia 
under the Czars or the Commissars is there 
anything comparable to the United States 
action in freeing Cuba and establishing the 
Philippine Republic or, for that matter of 
the British establishing a free and inde- 
pendent India and Pakistan. To the con- 
trary the absorbed states of Latvia, Lithu- 
ania, and Estonia, and the satellite states 
of Eastern Europe are exhibits of twentieth 
century Soviet imperialism. The people of 
Asia should take due notice. 


directly involvéd Whiie they prepare to move 
in other areas of the world. 

Any delay in placing our military and 
civil defenses in good order would be a cal- 
culated risk that the times do not warrant. 
While we should continue to work and pray 
for peace we must keep our powder dry. 

Frankly I am getting a little tired of the 
defeatist talk we hear even among some 
Government officials. Our Nation has been 
built by a people imbued with faith and not 
with fear. At the end of World War II, 
just 6 years ago, we had the most powerful 
Navy, the best Air Force, and one of the larg- 
est Army fighting machines in the world. 
Then we demobilized while the Soviet Union 
continued to maintain a very large force in 
being. 

Despite that fact, however, during the 
years since VJ-day the Congress of the United 
States on behalf of the American people 
has supplied to the Defense Establishment 
approximately $100,000,000,000. There is no 
excuse for us to now be told that we have 
either a “shoestring” Army, Navy, or Air 
Force. 

It is, of course, unwise to overestimate 
your capabilities. It is likewise foolish to 
underestimate them. I have seen some- 
thing of our three services and I don't be- 
lieve they are lame. 

As a member of the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy I am convinced that as of 
today we are far superior in that field to 
any other nation. 

Earlier this year, as a member of the Joint 
Committee on Atomic Energy, I went to the 
Nevada tests. Security requirements will 
not permit me to tell you what I saw there 
except to say that I came away greatly im- 
pressed by the teamwork of American science 
and industry with our armed services and 
the tremendous developments resulting from 
the same. Let me assure you that this is 
no time to sell America short and there is 

- no reason for a defeatist attitude. 

We want peace on honorable terms but 
if challenged by an aggressor I am con- 
- vinced that we have both the will and the 
power to win any struggle that may be 
forced upon us, 
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If we use the same courage and common 
sense that motivated the men who sat at 
Philadelphia and gave us the Declaration 
of Independence and the Constitution of the 
United States I am convinced that there 
is no domestic problem we cannot solve and 
there is no foreign foe we need fear. 


Information of Interest to the American 
People 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. M. G. BURNSIDE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 13, 1951 


Mr. BURNSIDE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following statement: 


To: The Honorable M. G. BURNSIDE. 

From: F. R. Valeo, Acting Chief, Foreign Af- 
fairs Section. 

Subject: The tactical position of the Chinese 
Nationalists on September 1, 1949, and 
the establishment of the National Gov- 
ernment on Formosa. 


1. During the early months of 1949, the 
principal cities of North China were lost to 
the Communists. After a brief lull, while 
Acting President Li Tsung-jen sought to ne- 
gotiate a settlement, the Communists 
crossed the Yangtze River. They entered 
abandoned Nanking toward the end of April 

d Shanghai fell to them a month later. 

t 1% Witicuis-ts detail the tactical posl- 
tion of the Nationalists on September 1, 1949. 
The time was a turbulent one, characterized 
by rapid Nationalist defections and wide- 
spread local uprisings. The main Commu- 
nist armies, however, were advancing in two 
major drives—one pointed at Canton in the 
southern province of Kwangtung, and the 
other through Inner Mongolia at the west- 
ernmost province of Sinkiang. The former 
was about 150 miles north of Canton, while 
the latter had just enveloped Lanchow in 
Kansu Province. 

The Nationalists still had combat forces 
opposing these drives. As of this date, too, 
supreme political leadership in the following 
provinces appears to have been responding, 
at least nominally, to the central govern- 
ment: Fukien, Kwangtung, Hunan, Kwang- 
si, Kweichow, Yunnan, Szechuan, Sikang, 
Tsinghai, and Sinkiang. By the middle of 
December, however, all of these provinces 
had either been occupied by Communist 
forces or had shifted their political alle- 
giance to Peking. Only Formosa, Hainan, 
and other smaller islands off the China coast 
remained under the firm control of the na- 
tional government. Tibet, which the Com- 
munists claimed as an integral part of China, 
was seeking to assert its independence of 
both Chinese factions. 

2. At the Cairo Conference in 1943, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, Prime Minister Churchill, 
and Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek agreed 
that “all the territories Japan has stolen 
from the Chinese, such as Manchuria, For- 
mosa, and the Pescadores shall be restored 
to the Republic of China.” With the assist- 
ance of the United States, Nationalist forces 
occupied Formosa shortly after VJ-day. The 
occupying army was welcomed by the popu- 
lace, but the first governor, Chen Yi (since 
executed on orders of the national govern- 
ment) ruled ruthlessly. A revolt of serious 
proportions broke out against the main- 
landers in February 1947. It was suppressed 
with much bloodshed and Chen Yi was re- 
placed as governor by Wei Tao-ming, former 
Ambassador to the United States. Governor 
Wei was dismissed in January 1949 at the 
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time the Communists were preparing to cross 
the Yangtze. He was replaced by Gen. Chen 
Cheng whose principal task was to turn the 
island into a military fortress in anticipa- 
tion of a Communist attack. 

On December 8, 1949, Gene: Chiang 
Kai-shek officially moved the Government 
of China to Taipeh, Formosa, and shortly 
after, a civilian, K. C. Wu, was made gover- 
nor of the island. Wu had been mayor of 
Shanghai and has been generally regarded as 
one of the more progressive leaders among 
the Nationalists, 


The China Lobby 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, June 13, 1951 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “Manufacturer Denies Link to 
China Lobby,” dealing with a statement 
made by Frederick C. McKee, which was 
published in the New York Tribune of 
June 12, 1951. à 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


MANUFACTURER DENIES LINK TO CHINA LOB- 
BY—PREDERICK O. MCKEE Sars Hrs COMMIT- 
TES Has No TIE TO NATIONALIST REGIME 


Frederick C. McKee, whose name was pub- 
licly linked with the “China lobby” on Sun- 
day, asserted yesterday there is no connec- 
tion, direct or indirect, between the Govern- 
ment of Nationalist China and the Commit- 
tee to Defend America by Aiding Anti-Com- 
munist China, of which he is acting chair- 
man. 

The committee, he said in a prepared 
statement, is formed of American citizens 
who believe that aid for anti-Communist 
China is essential for winning the world 
struggles against communism. He joined 
the committee in exactly the same spirit, he 
said, that he campaigned in 1938 against 
sending scrap iron to Japan; campaigned for 
ald to Britain and the Allies in 1940, and 
campaigned for support of the Marshall plan 
in 1947. 

“This committee has never received any 
money whatsoever, either directly or indirect- 
ly, from the National Government of China, 
any Chinese citizen, or any American citi- 
zen of Chinese descent. * * * I have 
never done any business with or been in the 
employ of any foreign government,” the 
statement said. 

Mr. McKee is a Pittsburgh manufacturer, 
and the organization he heads is located at 
1775 Broadway, New York. His name and 
that of Alfred Kohlberg, a New York import- 
er, were mentioned Sunday in a press con- 
ference with Dr. T. F. Tsiang, chief Chinese 
Nationalist delegate to the United Nations, 
who said high American officials had de- 
scribed them as members of the “China 
lobby.” Dr. Tsiang disclaimed any knowl- 
edge of such a lobby and said his government 
had no connection with the organizations 
of Mr. McKee and Mr. Kohlberg. 

Mr. McKee, in his statement, said that for 
many years he has been spending his own 
money, both through individual activities 
and through various organizations, to “com- 
bat Japanese, Nazi, Fascist, and Communist 
aggression, and to oppose isolationism on a 
nonpartisan basis.“ 

His committee, he said, has been gather- 
ing data as to the details of and the respon- 


sibilities for the errors in American policy 
which contributed to the loss of the main- 
land of China, and the possibilities of free- 
ing the mainland of China and relieving the 
pressure on our troops in Korea, and on 
Indochina.” 

Mr. Kohlberg, chairman of the American 
China Policy Association, has for many years 
been an importer of goods from the Far 
East. He has given information to Senator 
JOSEPH R. McCartTuy, Republican, Wisconsin, 
for his attacks on the administration’s far 
eastern policies, and was the recipient of the 
recent letter from former Lt. (jg) William H. 
Evans which caused the latter’s discharge 
from the Navy 2 weeks ago. 


Price Roll-Backs 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. THYE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, June 13, 1951 


` Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recor an article entitled 
“Beef Industry Sees Rationing Threat 
in Price Roll-Backs,“ written by Nat 
S. Finney and published in the Minne- 
apolis Star of June 8, 1951. 

There being no objection, the article 


was ordered to be printed in the Rrc-_ 


orp, as follows: 


Beer INDUSTRY Sees RATIONING THREAT IN 
PRICE ROLL-BACKS 


(Meat producers and processors, who fear 
that regulation will also lead to subsidies, 
don't trust Government planners. In this 
article a member of our staff tells why.) 


It isn’t the fear of immediate losses, but 
fear of some of the logical consequences 
of rolling back beef prices that causes cattle 
raisers to make a last-ditch fight against 
price ceilings. 

The cattle raiser, the meat packer, and the 
butcher believe that if beef is subjected to 
a series of price roll-backs, Federal subsidies 
are inevitable and that meat rationing is 
sure to come. 

The meat industry's fears are based upon 
recent experience. 

During World War II, experience with at- 
tempts to control beef prices demonstrated 
these facts: 

1. Because the costs of producing beef 
could not be held down, the Government 
had to make a choice between accepting 
smaller supplies of beef or increasing the 
returns to beef producers. 

2. When returns to beef producers had to 
be increased, the Government had to choose 
between letting prices rise or paying a sub- 
sidy to beef producers. It chose subsidies 
and spent $4,000,000,000 on food, principally 
for beef. 

3. When Government held down prices, 
particularly with subsidies of taxpayers’ 
money, it had to choose between letting peo- 
ple with larger incomes buy more than their 
share or rationing. It chose rationing. 


IT LOOKS INEVITABLE 


To the beef industry, this logical sequence 
seems inevitable once the first step is taken, 
Office of Price Stabilization arguments that 
the first step can be taken without taking 
the other two are not convincing. 

The beef industry’s reaction to Mike Di- 
Salle’s assurances that neither subsidies nor 
rationing is contemplated is that these fur- 
ther steps in meat control can be avoided 
only if ail prices and wages are kept from 
rising. 
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If other prices and wages are permitted to 
go up, the costs of producing, processing, and 
distributing beef are bound to go up. If 
they do, then the Government will be forced 
to choose between higher returns to the 
meat industry or less meat. 

The meat industry fears a return to price 
ceilings, subsidies, and rationing because it 
doubts the ability of Government admin- 
istrators to manage anything as compli- 
cated as the long and delicate chain in- 
volved in beef production. 


LONG-RANGE PLANNING 


A pound of good round steak is the end 
result of a decision made by a rancher 3 
years before the steak reaches the butcher 
shop. The rancher has to decide whether 
he will ship a heifer to market or breed her 
to produce a calf. 

He will breéd the heifer and keep her on 
the range only if he believes he can make 
more that way than by selling her for, 
slaughter. The decision isn’t reversible. 
Once it is made, the chain must be com- 
pleted—win, lose, or break even. 

It takes 9 months for the calf to arrive, 
and it is a year to 18 months before the calf 
is ready to begin moving toward market. 
The rancher ships the calf to a market near 
the Corn Belt, where some farmer must buy 
the critter and feed it to full weight if the 
country’s meat supplies are to stay at the 
148 pounds per person per year level they 
now have reached, 

When Government intervenes in this long 
chain it hag to guess right both for the 
present and for 3 years ahead. Men who 
know beef doubt that Government admin- 
istrators can be that smart. 

Nar S. FINNEY. 


Resolutions Adopted by the Western 
Association of State Game and Fish 
Commissioners 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, June 13, 1951 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a series of 
resolutions adopted by the Western Asso- 
ciation of State Game and Fish Com- 
missioners at their thirty-first annual 
conference, held in Phoenix, Ariz., on 
May 2, 1951. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tions were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED BY THE WESTERN As- 
SOCIATION OF STATE GAME AND FISH COM- 
MISSIONERS, THIRTY-FIRST ANNUAL CON- 
FERENCE, PHOENIX, ARIZ., May 2, 1951 

RESOLUTION 1—DESIRABILITY OF SPECIAL GOOSE 

SEASON 

Whereas it appears that there is a surplus 
of some of the various species of geese, in- 
cluding black brant, wintering in the Pa- 
cific flyway; and 

Whereas these concentrations appear not 
always to occur at the same season during 
which the regular waterfowl seasons are held 
in these States; and 

Whereas in the case of some of the species 
agricultural damage is done to farmers’ 
crops: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Western Association of 
State Game and Fish Commissioners do 
hereby petition the United States Fish and 
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Wildlife Service to make studies of this sit- 
uation with the end in view of setting up 
special later seasons for the harvesting of 
the various species of geese, including black 
brant; be it further 

Resolved, That a study of the desirability 
of increasing the limits for certain of these 
species be also instigated. 


RESOLUTION 2—REHABILITATION OF TOPOCK 
MARSHLANDS 


Whereas the proposed project of the Bu- 
reau of Reclamation in the Topock area of 
the Colorado River threatens wildlife values 
in that area; and 

Whereas it has been determined by all 
agencies that have to deal with the problems 
that the rehabilitation of these marshes is a 
desirable thing: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Western Association of 
State Game and Fish Commissioners hereby 
request the funds necessary to carry out this 
rehabilitation be released from impounded 
funds as requested by the United States Fish 
and Wildlife Service to the Bureau of Recla- 
mation in order that this worthy objective 
may be accomplished. 


RESOLUTION 3—DESIRABILITY OF INCREASING 
HARVEST OF WATERFOWL ON THE PACIFIC 
FLYWAY 


Whereas for the past several years it has 
been apparent that the waterfowl popula- 
tions of the Pacific Flyway have been under- 
harvested; and 

Whereas in the agricultural areas of this 
flyway there is an ever-present threat of 
depredation to various agricultural crops: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Western Association of 
State Game and Fish Commissioners hereby 
request the United States Fish and Wildlife 
Service, in the event that waterfowl popula- 
tions in 1951 are approximately equal to or 
greater than those in the past 2 years, to 
establish a bag and possession limit of eight 
ducks per day for the 1951-52 season; and 
be it further 

Resolved, That in the event the waterfowl 
populations in 1951 are equal to or greater 
than those of the past 2 years that the United 
States Fish and Wildlife Service set up by 
regulation a straight season of at least 60 
days in length, or if an optional split season 
is allowed that not more than a 5-percent 
penalty be attached to such split season, 


RESOLUTION 4—NATURAL HARVEST AREAS FOR 
WATERFOWL 


Whereas the establishment of the flyway 
principle of waterfowl management has 
proven a real step forward in the manage- 
ment of this resource; and 

Whereas certain confusion and difficulties 
have arisen within this system, particularly 
as regards the optional choice given to the 
States as to opening days of waterfowl sea- 
sons and optional choices of straight or split 
seasons; and 

Whereas this system of choices by the 
States has resulted in much confusion on 
certain State boundaries which traverse 
natural waterfowl areas; and 

Whereas the system has virtually trans- 
ferred to the States the onerous part of es- 
tablishing waterfowl seasons; and 

Whereas by treaty it is the responsibility 
of the United States Fish and Wildlife Serv- 
ice to establish such seasons: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved, That the Western Association of 
State Game and Fish Commissioners do 
hereby memorialize the United States Fish 
and Wildlife Service to conduct a survey of 
the Pacific Flyway in conjunction with the 
several States with the end in view of es- 
tablishing natural waterfowl harvest areas 


for this flyway which would be set regardless 


of State lines, if necessary, and which would 
encompass uniform seasons and bag limits 
within each of these aforesaid natural 
harvest areas. 


RESOLUTION 5-——-DESIRABILITY OF PUBLISHERS 
OPTIONAL WATERFOWL SEASON OPENING DATES 
BY JULY 1 


Whereas the present system employed by 
the United States Fish and Wildlife Service 
in notifying the States as to their optional 
choices of dates for the start of waterfowl 
season has in the past allowed insufficient 
time for the States to make sound decisions 
with respect to these seasons; and 

Whereas it is desirable that neighboring 
States under the present system, insofar as 
possible, attempt to resolve their differences 
with respect to opening dates; and 

Whereas the supply of waterfowl has little 
or no effect on the choice of opening dates: 
Now, therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Western Association of 
State Game and Fish Commissioners do here- 
by request the United States Fish and Wild- 
life Service to notify the States by July 1 of 
each year of available opening dates for 
waterfowl seasons for the ensuing season. 


RESOLUTION 6-—-REPRESENTATION ON FOREST 
ADVISORY BOARDS 


Whereas the national forests of the West 
are administered and operated under a mul- 
tiple-use program which embraces water- 
shed protection, timber production, grazing, 
wildlife management, public recreation, and 
other valid and legitimate purposes; and 

Whereas there now exist under law, Na- 
tional Forest Advisory Boards consisting of 
domestic livestock interests, with one other 
forest user being represented, such represen- 
tation consisting of only one wildlife vote: 
Now, therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Western Association of 
State Game and Fish Commissioners strongly 
insist that the representation on National 
Forest Advisory Boards be broadened to pro- 
vide equal participation by all legitimate 
users of the national forests of the West 
under the multiple-use program, specifically 
including the interests of wildlife, recreation, 


timber grazing, and watershed management. 


RESOLUTION 7—SNAKE RIVER DAMS 


Whereas the Salmon River is one of the 
greatest producers of king salmon in the 
Columbia Basin; and 

Whereas the construction of the dams in 
the lower Snake River would materially affect 
production of all Snake River tributaries in- 
cluding Salmon River by obstructing the 
free passage of salmon to their spawning 
grounds; and 

Whereas such obstructions would signifi- 
cantly reduce the sport fishery of salmon in 
Idaho and have serious effect on the com- 
mercial salmon fishery of the Pacific coast; 
and 

Whereas repeated efforts to obtain funds 
from Congress for dams on the lower Snake 
River have failed: Now, therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Western Association of 
State Game and Fish Commissioners express 
its disapproval of present plans to construct 
the Ice Harbor, Lower Monumental, Little 
Goose, and Lower Granite Dams in the lower 
Snake River until all other potential sites 
with less damage to fish and wildlife are de- 
veloped. 


RESOLUTION 8—LOWER COLUMBIA BASIN PROJECT 


Whereas the Columbia River salmon and 
steelhead fisheries have suffered serious de- 
cline from inroads of water utilization proj- 
ects; and 

Whereas the United States Government 
and the States of Oregon and Washington 
are executing a multimillion-dollar program 
of rehabilitating the salmon runs of the 
lower Columbia Basin to compensate par- 
tially for losses incurred from dam construc- 
tion in the upper basin; and 

Whereas the States of Oregon and Wash- 
ington have designated the major tribu- 
taries to the lower Columbia River as fish 
sanctuary streams necessary in the rehabil- 
itation of salmon; and 
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Whereas there have been recent attempts 
to promote hydroelectric power development 
in these sanctuary streams: Now, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved, That the Western Association 
of State Game and Fish Commissioners 
hereby exhort the agencies concerned with 
the development and utilization of water 
resources to respect the rehabilitation pro- 
gram to the extent that they further refrain 
from planning obstructions in the lower 
tributaries of the Columbia, thus permit- 
ting the conservation of Columbia River 
salmon and steelhead in their last remain- 
ing area of habitat, without which they are 
bound to decline to insignificance. 


RESOLUTION 9—REVISION OF FEDERAL AID IN 
WILDLIFE RESTORATION MANUAL 


Whereas the Federal Aid in Wildlife Res- 
toration program has proven of tremendous 
benefit to the over-all management of game 
resources in the Western States; and 

Whereas recent minor difficulties have ap- 
peared in the program, particularly along the 
lines of too detailed reporting, over-burden- 
ing procedures and narrow interpretations 
of provisions of the law and the Federal Aid 
in Wildlife Restoration Manual; and 

Whereas it is desired on the part of the 
States to continue this worth-while p 
at its highest efficiency and benefit to the 
States: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Western Association 
of State Game and Fish Commissioners 
hereby request the United States Fish and 
Wildlife Service to further revise the Federal 
Aid to Wildlife Restoration Manual with the 
objectives of: (1) Reducing to a minimum 
the reports and administrative procedures 
necessary to proper functioning of the act; 
(2) allowing flexibility in reports and pro- 
cedures so that these may fit as far as pos- 
,Sible individual State reports and proce- 
dures to avoid the needless duplication 
thereof; and (3) incorporating into the 
manual the broad realistic interpretation of 
the words “restoration, rehabilitation, and 
improvement” to include such phases of a 
game department program that may be nec- 
essary in order to carry to completion de- 
ae development projects; and be it fur- 
ther 

Resolved, That the revision of the manual 
now in progress be stayed until such provi- 
sions are incorporated therein; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That the Western States hereby 
extend their aid in the form of technical 
and administrative advice in order that the 
above objectives are carried out. 


RESOLUTION 10—PUBLIC FISHING RIGHTS ON IM- 
POUNDED WATERS 


Whereas many good fishing waters are 
being impounded by the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion and the Army engineers for power devel- 
opment, irrigation of new lands, and flood 
control; and 

Whereas these waters basically belong to 
the people of the States; and 

Whereas in years to come the jurisdiction 
and management of these waters and the 
area surrounding them may revert to private 
corporation or municipal ownership, and ac- 
cess of the general public restricted there- 
from: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Western Association 
of State Game and Fish Commissioners here- 
by request the Bureau of Reclamation and 
the United States Army ergineers to provide 
in the initial planning and agreements of 
all dams and impoundments that public fish- 
ing rights will be protected, and free access 
thereto provided in perpetuity and so encum- 
bered in the deed of the lands thereto; and 
be it further 

Resolved, That these agencies provide in 
the initial planning of such projects, provi- 
sions for a minimum conservation pool in 
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order that adequate fish life may be main- 
tained in these impoundments. 


RESOLUTION 11—FENCING OF PUBLIC GRAZING 
LANDS 


Whereas the erection of sheep-tight fences 
and other such structures has resulted in 
hampering the natural movements of big 
game, particularly antelope to and from water 
and has resulted in hampering their natural 
migrations from summer range to winter 
range and return; and 

Whereas such fencing seriously threatens 
the continued existence of said big game 
herds: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Western Association of 
State Game and Fish Commissioners urge 
the United States Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment to include in its regulations governing 
the leasing and use of public grazing lands, 
provisions prohibiting the construction of 
fences on such lands which will interfere 
with the migrations or movements of big 
game animals. 


RESOLUTION 12—DESIRABILITY OF RANGE VEGE- 
TATION INVESTIGATION 


Whereas the forage production of our 
ranges is the basic controlling factor of our 
big game herds; and 

Whereas palatable browse plants have been 
reduced on or eliminated from many of 
our ranges; and 

Whereas there is no known practical 
method for bringing such ranges into maxi- 
mum browse production: Now, therefore, be 
it 

Resolved, That the Western Association of 
State Game and Fish Commissioners record 
itself as being aware of the necessity for 
developing new plants and techniques of use 
in revegetating browse ranges for game use 
and to further that objective each of the 
member States shall appoint a representative 
to serve as a member of an active committee 
to outline and coordinate a browse research 
program; and be it further l 

Resolved, That the Western Association of 
State Game and Fish Commissioners through 
the chairman of the committee above men- 
tioned petition all Federal Agencies dealing 
with land use and all western colleges and 
universities conducting plant breeding and 
ecological studies for help in developing 
better forage plants and techniques for their 
establishment on depleted ranges. 


RESOLUTION 13—-WILDLIFE PROTECTION ON 
NATIONAL DEFENSE AREAS 


Whereas particularly during the past 
decade, the Pacific Coast States and the 
Rocky Mountain States have experienced an 
increasing volume of conversion of large 
tracts of land for usage in connection with 
national defense activities; and 

Whereas on and adjacent to many of these 
tracts of land used as reservations, national 
defense areas, training or proving grounds, 
or restricted areas, very little, if any, atten- 
tion wes or has been given by the adminis- 
tering agency to our wildlife resources; and 

Whereas needless destruction of important 
species of timber, brush, protective covering, 
and food forage, along with game animals, 
birds, fishes, and fur bearers took place dur- 
ing the years from 1941 to 1945, inclusive, 
on many of these areas; and 

Whereas the conservation officials of the 
11 Western States have spent large sums 
of money to rehabilitate, wherever possible, 


these natural resources throughout these 


areas; and 

Whereas all defense officials, as well as 
conservation officials, recognize the import- 
ance of the protection and conservation of 
our natural resources as a part of our na- 
tional defense program; and 

Whereas reasonable recognition and con- 
sideration of these facts is in no wise incom- 
patible with our national defense program: 
Now, therefore, be it 


Resolved, That the Western Association 
of State Game and Fish Commissioners call 
these matters to the attention of the various 
authorities responsible for the administra- 
tion of the aforementioned tracts of land or 
areas; and that the said authorities be 
solicited to give heed to these facts, and that 
in the administration of these defense areas 
all personnel be instructed to so conduct 
themselves and their work as to bring forth 
mcximum protection to these natural re- 
sources; and that nothing herein contained 
shall be construed as meaning that the na- 
tional, interstate or intrastate safety, health 
and welfare of our people are secondary to 
the contents of this resolution; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That the right and title to all of 
the game and fish resources and the responsi- 
bility for the administration thereof remain 
vested in the conservation agencies of the 
various States. 


RESOLUTION 14—-FPAVORING TACKETT BILL, 
H. R. 565 


Whereas the multiple use nature of the 
United States forests is hereby recognized; 
and 

Whereas funds for the development of 
wildlife and recreational resources on these 
national forests have not been available for 
some several years; and 

Whereas these past few years have seen a 
deterioration and decline in the values of 
wildlife and recreational resources: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Western Association of 
State Game and Fish Commissioners do here- 
by recommend the passage of the Tackett 
bill, H. R. 565, which provides that 10 percent 
of all moneys received from national forest 
income shall be available for the develop- 
ment, maintenance, and operation of na- 
tional forest recreational resources, includ- 
ing wildlife; and be it further 

Resolved, That this association goes on 
record as again opposing any Federal use 
stamp for hunting and fishing on national 
forest land. 


RESOLUTION 15—NATIONAL LIVESTOCK 
LEGISLATION 

Whereas the western national forests are 
important for timber, recreation, water, and 
wildlife, as well as grazing, and are adminis- 
tered under the multiple use principle of 
Management that benefits all of the peo- 
ple; and 

Whereas there have been suggested by cer- 
tain stockmen’s groups, proposals for legis- 
lation entitled “Proposal for an Act," dated 
April 12, 1951; and 

Whereas this proposal would, in effect, set 
up the administration of grazing on national 
forests in a manner that would be similar to 
the administration of Taylor grazing lands; 
and 

Whereas it is felt by this association that 
such similar administration would not be 
applicable to or desirable for the national 
forests; and 

Whereas it is felt by this association that 
the administration of the Taylor grazing 
lands has given inadequate recognition to 
wildlife and other land values: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved, That the Western Association of 
State Game and Fish Commissioners do here- 
by strongly oppose any legislation which is 
based on the principles proposed and sub- 
mitted by the stockmen’s grazing committee 
dated April 12, 1951, entitled “Proposal for 
an Act”; and be it further 

Resolved, That the Western Association of 
State Game and Fish Commissioners hereby 
thank the stockmen’s grazing committee 
which represents the American National 
Livestock Association, the National Wool- 
growers Association, the American Farm Bu- 
reau Federation, the National Advisory Coun- 
cil of Taylor Grazing Advisory Boards, and 
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the North Central State Association of Users 
of Soil Conservation lands for appearing at 
this conference and discussing their pro- 
posals for a uniform statutory grazing code; 
and be it further 7 

Resolved, That the Western Association of 
State Game and Fish Commissioners accept 
the invitation of the stockmen's grazing com- 
mittee to further study their proposal and to 
offer suggestions thereto, which in the asso- 
ciation’s opinion will provide for adequate 
protection for the wildlife and recreation re- 
sources; and that the president of this asso- 
ciation appoint a committee of three to 
promptly perform this duty, said committee 
to have authority to act on behalf of the 
association. 


RESOLUTION 16—COMMENDING ARIZONA 
HOSPITALITY 


Whereas the thirty-first annual conven- 
tion of the Western Association of State 
Game and Fish Commissioners has been one 
of the most successful meetings which has 
ever been held; and 

Whereas President Kimball, members of 
the Arizona Game and Fish and Commission, 
and the sportsmen of Arizona have gone to 
considerable time and expense to make this 
meeting an outstanding contribution to the 
field of conservation: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Western Association of 
State Game and Fish Commissioners g^ on 
record as unanimously commending Arizona 
for a job well done and for their efforts ex- 
pended to afford accommodations and enter- 
tainment for the delegates, members, and 
their friends. 


Universal Military Training Bill 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS H. WERDEL 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 7, 1951 


Mr. WERDEL. Mr. Speaker, after the 
leaders in the Communist movement 
from their residence in the Bronx had 
collected money from some source out- 
side of Germany and Russia and had 
previously failed to overthrow the Gov- 
ernment of Germany by force and sub- 
versive activities, and had thereafter col- 
lected additional funds to finance their 
movement in Russia, they returned to 
Russia about the time the Kerenski pro- 
visional government was formed. Im- 
mediately thereafter they again fied, 
some to Finland and some to Switzer- 
land. The German General Staff in the 
First World War provided safe passage 
for those in Switzerland to Russia that 
they might sabotage the Russian war 
effort. Those in Finland returned se-| 
cretly to oppose the Kerenski provisional 
government. Their method to acquire 
control of the state machinery of gov- 
ernment was that known as dual power. 
They successfully operated the dual- 
power concept through a legislative com- 
mittee known as the Soldiers and Sailors 
Soviets. Even though the provisional 
legislature was elected after the October, 
revolutions, Communist leadership used 
the Soldiers and Sailors Soviets as a con- 
trolled legislative body and sidetracked 
the provisional legislature elected by the 
people several months after the abdica- 
tion of the czar. 
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One of the greatest students of Com- 
munist tactics in America is Senator 
Jack B. Tenney, of Los Angeles, Calif. 
For many years he was head of the Un- 
American Activities Committee of the 
California Legislature. On June 4 he 
rated objections to the proposed legis- 
lation now under consideration for the 
reason that it gives ground to centralized 
military control in the United States, 
thus providing the tool by which dual 
power may be exercised in time of 
emergency. 

Mr. Speaker, I want to read a short 
article from the June 5 issue of the Los 
Angeles Examiner summarizing Mr. 
Tenney’s remarks. The article reads as 
follows: 

TENNEY Raps FEATURES OP UMT BIL 

SACRAMENTO, June 4.—State Senator Jack 
B. Tenney, Republican, Los Angeles, today 
protested pending universal military training 
legislation in Washington as containing “a 
terrifying analogy” to the “dual-power con- 
cept” of Lenin. 

The former chairman of the Senate Un- 
American Activities Committee said the 1917 
Red revolution was based on Lenin’s use of 
soldiers’ and sailors’ soviets, with deputies of 
Russia's armed forces assuming governmen- 
tal powers. 

LETTERS SENT 

In a letter to Los Angeles County Congress- 
men, Tenney said the pending UMT bill, now 
in conference before Congress, contains the 
“essence” of recommendations made by Gen, 
Heinz Guderian, Hitler’s last chief of staff. 

These plans, the Senator asserted, outline 
a military high command, “completely in the 
Prussian general staff mold, advocating a 
thorough military dictatorship in time of 
war—and in peace as far as civilian problems 
affect the military.“ 

“The plan + + details the organiza- 
tion of a nation under military dictatorship 
so that its people, its economy, its policies, 
‘and its thinking, may be effectively directed 
and controlled by the high command,” Ten- 
ney claimed. 

CENSORSHIP 

Tenney said the pending measure includes 
such features as total censorship and press 
control and forced labor. He urged that 
Congress see to it that complete civilian con- 
trol of the military is retained and that 
constitutional powers of the President and 
Congress not be weakened. 

The Senator, who is a member of the 
American Legion, made clear that he has 
consistently supported UMT and still does, 
but is concerned about the features he cited. 


Mr. Speaker, I also want to refer the 
House to the report of the first commit- 
tee appointed by this House to investi- 
gate communism. It is House of Repre- 
sentatives Report No. 2290, Seventy-first 
Congress, third session, entitled “Inves- 
tigation of Communist Propaganda,” 
dated January 17, 1931. I believe that 
this House has not paid sufficient at- 
tention to this report. I think the re- 
port is of particular importance for the 
attention it paid to the remarks of Mr. 
William Z. Foster, Communist candidate 
for President of the United States, in 
his acceptance speech of May 25, 1928. 
It shows that Mr. William Z. Foster was 
a faker of the time and was not a can- 
didate to be President of the United 
States Government. 

He said, and I quote: 

Our, party, different from the Socialist 
Party, creates no illusions amongst the 
workers that they can vote their way to 


emancipation, that they can capture the 
ready-made machinery of the state and 
utilize it for the emancipation of the work- 
ing class. On the contrary, we must realize 
this campaign to carry on widéspread and 
energetic propaganda to teach the workers 
that the capitalist class would never allow 
the working class peacefully to take con- 
trol of the state. That is their strong right 
arm and they will fight violently to the end 
to retain it. The working class must shatter 
the capitalist state. It must build a new 
state, a new government, a workers’ and 
farmers’ government, the soviet govern- 
ment of the United States. No Communist, 
no matter how many votes he should secure 
in a national election, could, even if he 
would, become President of the present Gov- 
ernment. When a Communist heads a gov- 
ernment in the United States, and that day 
will come just as surely as the sun rises, that 
government will not be a capitalistic govern- 
ment, but a soviet government, and behind 
this government will stand the Red army 
to enforce the dictatorship of the proletariat. 


The conclusions of the committee for 
which Mr. Fish had been named chair- 
man should also be studied by this House 
at this time. The conclusion said, in 
part: 

It is self-evident that the Communists 
and their sympathizers have only one real 
object in view, not to obtain control of the 
Government of the United States through 
peaceful and legal political methods as a 
political party, but to establish by force and 
violence in the United States and in all other 
nations of a “Soviet Socialist Republic,” to 
which they often refer in their literature as 
a “dictatorship of the proletariat.” These 
facts have been repeatedly substantiated at 
the hearings of the committee. 


Mr. Speaker, it is still the expressed 
intention of this Congress, set forth in 
our statutory law, that we are to have 
no supreme Chief of Staff. Yet, for 
some unexplained reason, subsection (d) 
of section 6 of the pending legislation 
provides for additional centralization 
and changes the line of command for 
those who have heretofore and who will 
hereafter receive commissions in the 
yoe branches of our military serv- 
ce. 

In the past, those receiving commis- 
sions agreed in writing to serve our 
country subject to call of the Secre- 
tary of the Army, Secretary of the Navy, 
or Secretary of Air. That is the existing 
law. Under the proposed legislation, 
they agree in writing .to serve subject 
to order of the head of the military 
department having jurisdiction over 
them. For some reason, the department 
is not named. The language allows our 
membership to imply that it means what 
the existing law means. Yet, there is 
only one military department under 
existing law, that is the Department of 
Defense, created 3 years ago. There is 
only one head. It is the Secretary of 
Defense, Five-Star General Marshall, 
who at the request of the President last 
year, was made a civilian by legislation 
of this Congress so that he might act as 
Secretary of Defense. 

Mr. Speaker, I regret that I was not 
able to obtain time to discuss this sub- 
ject when the conference report was 
being considered. I also regret that the 
distinguished gentleman from Georgia 
and chairman of the committee [Mr. 
Vinson] could not find time to yield toa 
request to explain why this change in 
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language from existing law was found 
to be necessary in the light of the ex- 
pressed intention of Congress 3 years 
ago. I do wish to point out that pre- 
sumably, at the request of the Pentagon 
in Washington, commissioned officers 
will now serve their country under their 
oath to protect the Constitution and 
serve their superior officers not subject 
to call of the respective Secretaries 
for Army, Navy, and Air, but will serve 
subject to order of the Secretary of 
Defense. Here we see an additional 
reason why centralized control of mili- 
tary manpower under universal military 
training in peacetime is inadvisable. If 
we are to have universal military train- 
ing, it should be subject to the control of 
the 48 Governors unless this Congress 
believes we are in a state of emergency 
and not of peace. We must remember 
that our present Secretary of Defense 
and future Secretaries of Defense rea- 
lize that their Commander in Chief, the 
President of the United States, must 
function in times of emergency through 
them. If we pass this bill, we must ad- 
mit that it is the expressed will of Con- 
gress that our Army, Navy, and Air offi- 
cers, commissioned in the past and to 
be commissioned in the future, will serve 
subject to order of the Secretary of 
Defense and not subject to call of 
the civilian Secretaries for Army, Navy, 
and Air. 

Yes, Mr. Speaker, we must admit that 
we have improved the efficiency of the 
machinery for military socialism. We 
have removed some more obstacles that 
will interfere with one military mind, 
outranking all others under him, issu- 
ing effective orders which can be against 
the will of civilian Secretaries. 

Mr. Speaker, we have provided the 
vehicle under which one mind may take 
over this Government when it is bold 
enough in time of emergency to use 
dual power and thereafter explain to 
the American people that dual power 
was necessary to run our industries, con- 
trol labor demagogues and, what a sin- 
gle mind might claim to be, an un-Amer- 
ican free press. 


Cattle and Meat Roll-Backs 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. L. MILLER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 13, 1951 


Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Speak- 
er, under unanimous consent, I insert 
in the Appendix of the Recorp some re- 


‘marks made by Sam R. McKelvie, of 


the By-the-Way Ranch at Valentine, 
Nebr. These remarks were made at a 
meeting of the Farm and Ranch Club 
at Wichita, Kans., the evening of June 12. 

Mr. Speaker, Sam McKelvie was an 
outstanding Governor of Nebraska. He 
is now engaged in the production of 
purebred, white-faced Herefords. He 
has recently been given an additional 
honor, well deserved, a doctor of agri- 
culture from the University of Nebraska, 
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Mr. McKelvie owns and operates the 
Nebraska Farmer. He is a public-spirited 
citizen and has given much of his time 
in the interest of the public. After 
World War I he was a member of the 
board of directors of the Federal Farm 
Board, which was set up by President 
Hoover to study world grain problems. 

I commend the reading of his remarks 
to my colleagues: 


Probably nothing is gained by using rude 
epithets, especially in a case where none are 
adequate. Reference is to cattle and meat 
roll-backs by an OPS administration that 
does not know a bull from a steer—a bum 
steer—and cares less so long as it is a promis- 
ing vote getter. 

The subject is uppermost in the public 
mind for no fair or practical reason, except 
that the housewife thinks she will get her 
bovine product cheaper and plenty of it. 
Exactly the reverse will be true in the long 
run. Both producer and consumer will be 
losers. The only gainers will be hundreds— 
even thousands—of inspectors and snoopers 
on the public payroll, and numerous black- 
marketeers that are supposed to be corralled, 

The consuming public knows compara- 
tively little about beef production. Here are 
some of the essential facts: 

Over 50 percent of the acreage in this 
country is in grass. The only practical use 
to which it can be put is grazing and hay. 
Cattle and sheep—principally the former— 
are the only source through which it can be 
marketed profitably and conserve the soil. 
Thus handled it provides essential foods for 
the millions, creates more millions of new 
wealth, and contributes immeasurably to 
the national economy. During the past 2 
years it has accounted for 55 percent of the 
total farm income. 

But, and this is vital, the producer must 
have incentive to use the grass and other feed 
products of the soil upon which our agri- 
culture lives. Products of the soil and live- 
stock are inseparable. So, anything that de- 
tracts from or discourages animal industry 
not only deprives our people of essential 
foods, but undermines the security of the 
Nation. 

These roll-backs do just that. The more 
serious effects will not be felt at once, but 
will be cumulative, and when it is all too 
late will have left marks of destruction that 
cannot be erased. 

Cattle population was the largest in 1945 
that it ever has been. It has been growing 
gradually since, but no where near as rapid- 
ly as human population, the consumers. 
And that is one of the contributing factors 
to higher meat prices now, though not as 
much as over-all inflation. 

Last year cattle population made its largest 
growth in recent years. These roll-backs 
will put an immediate damper on that, and 
producers and consumers alike will pay the 
bill. 

Mrs. Average Housewife is not conscious of 
these vital facts, nor will she be in time we 
fear to stay the damaging results. Price! 
Price! Price! Will influence her thinking. 
So let us consider factors that will most cer- 
tainly come to pass to her bitter realization. 

In fact, already some of them have hap- 
pened. For instance, there were many cuts 
of beef that sold for less before roll-backs 
than since. Any housewife who did not in- 
sist on having the choicer cuts knows that. 
OPS and its price ceilings did it. More will 
follow through up-grading, and so forth. 

The next step will be poorer quality and 
less beef. Anyone with a pinch of sense 
about production knows that the cheaper 
gains in weight of the animal are made in 
the first 3 months in the feedlot. But the 
better cuts of beef are not made in that 
length of time. Even more important so far 
as quantity is concerned, conservatively 
measured the animal on full feed will gain 
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around 2½ pounds per day for 180 days. So 
if he is marketed in half that time it means 
225 pounds less weight, or 135 pounds less 
meat. 

And don’t doubt for one minute that this 
fact will come home to Mrs. Housewife with 
a bang. Next thing she knows, due to re- 
duced supply, she will find herself standing 
in line waiting for her limited quota just 
as she did under OPA. Mr. “Fix-It” DiSalle 
and his cohorts down in Washington will 
not admit that, at least before another elec- 
tion. 

Equity and justice are basic principles in 
the national economy and welfare. Let us 
consider these roll-backs from that angle. 

Mr. DiSalle takes refuge in saying that 
cattle prices are 150 percent of the basic 
parity for other agricultural products. May- 
be so. But what about wages, the thing 
that buys beef. Union pay scales have in- 
creased 280 percent during that same period. 
And at the very time when 18 percent cattle 
and beef roll-backs were announced by Mr. 
DiSalle, of OFS, Mr. Eric Johnston, of ESA, 
allowed an increase of 10 percent in some 
union wages with more to follow. And wages 
represent an average of more than 50 percent 
of the cost of everything the consumer buys. 

Mr. DiSalle claims that his roll-backs will 
save the housewife $700,000,000. It will cost 
the producer several times that. And cost 
to the Government of administering and po- 
licing these controls will be as much or more 
as alleged savings to the housewife, to say 
nothing of millions of loss to the Treasury in 
income taxes. 

According to the dependable Doane Agri- 
cultural Digest, “after paying production ex- 
penses in 1950 farmers had only $13,000,- 
000,000 left, compared to $17,800,000,000 in 
1947. Based on buying power of 
the dollar, farmers could buy no more in 
1950 than they could in late 1941.” 

And livestock, which the administration in 
Washington has chosen to make the goat for 
roll-backs and vote getting, amounts to 55 
percent of the national agricultural income. 
Will the housewife sacrifice the Nation's basic 
industry for the sake of saving a few pennies 
on a cut of beef? Not if she realizes what 
she is doing. 


Colonel Lindsay Says 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. LEONARD ALLEN 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 13, 1951 


Mr. ALLEN of Louisiana. Mr. Speak- 
er, I have furnished some guest edito- 
rials heretofore written by Col. C. H. 
Lindsay, a distinguished constituent of 
mine, and an outstanding industrial and 
business leader. He has written another 
editorial which contains some splendid 
advice. The editorial is as follows: 


WHERE Do We Go From HERE?—WHICH 
HIGHWAY SHALL We TAKE? 


Today we stand at crossroads—and you 
and I must choose which way we will go. 

The highway of life is plainly marked, 
One of the highways is marked “the right 
way,” The other highway is marked “the 
wrong way.” 

You and I must choose which way to go. 

The right highway is marked at intervals 
with the signs “truth, honesty, love, justice, 
integrity, fairness, and consideration.” The 
right highway is commonly called the con- 
stitutional way which will lead to freedom 
of speech, freedom of the press, freedom of 
worship, and freedom of the individual, and 
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at the end of the road, we will find the 
gate to happiness. 

The wrong highway is marked “The to- 
talitarlan way“ with markers bearing the 
words—“the easy way, something for noth- 
ing, Socialist road, Communist Boulevard, 
Appeasement and Destruction Street.” And 
at the end of his highway, we will find the 
gate to slavery. 

We must make a decision and decide which 
highway to travel thus determining the fu- 
ture of our Nation. Our forefathers estab- 
lished land markers for us to follow. Theirs 
was no life of ease; they traveled the hard 
way; they knew where they were going; and 
through the pages of history left clear mar- 
kers for us to follow lest we lose our way. 
They did this with complete faith in the 
cause. They gave their lives and their sacred 
honor to establish our Nation. It is our 
duty to take the right way by being fair 
with ourselves and our fellow man, live our 
own life in the right way and let no one 
dictate to us in favor of any ism that ts 
not Americanism. 

The right highway is not clear of stumbl- 
ing blocks and rough roads, but we must not 
detour on the wrong highway just because 
it looks like easier traveling. Once you have 
started out on the wrong highway, there is 
no turning back. We must not be misled 
by those who would have us join them on 
their highway to socialism, communism, 
slavery, and destruction, but must follow 
our own American way which leads to free- 
dom and happiness, 

C. H. LINDSAY. 


Trimming the Fat 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


_ HON. A. L. MILLER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 13, 1951 


Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, the remarks by Mr. DOLLINGER, 
of New York, which appear on page 
6242 of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD for 
June 7, carry a drastic threat to the meat 
industry, which he says, in speaking of 
this industry: 

I shall offer the necessary amendments to 
the Defense Production Act, which will pro- 
vide authority for such seizures, 


Mr. DoLLINGER is talking about the 
seizing of cattle on the ranges and hav- 
ing the United States Government op- 
erate the meat-packing industry. In 
my opinion he represents the thinking 
of those of authority in the OPS. This 
seizure plan fits in with the statement 
by Michael DiSalle, that he wants au- 
thority to license every business in the 
United States. If they fail to carry out 
the edicts of the OPS, then they could 
be put out of business. 

I maintain, Mr. Speaker, that it is not 
possible for the buyers of cattle, or those 
that process the meat, to follow the or- 
ders of the OPS and not be in violation. 
I defy any Member in this House to in- 
terpret the meaning, or any butcher to 
follow these regulations. Several butch- 
ers have told me it is impossible—they 
know they are in violation. I am also 
convinced it is impossible for the buyer 
of cattle, to buy cattle under the regula- 
tions prescribed by OPS, either at the 
auction ring or in the big centers. 
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Many of us have predicted there would 
be a shortage of meat as a result of these 
regulations. Actually the meat on the 
counters today is higher than it was be- 
fore the regulations went into effect. 
The black markets are showing up and 
all the evils that go with the Govern- 
ment tinkering with an essential indus- 
try getting into full operation. Just 
listen to some of their regulations on 
how to trim and cut meat: 


(d) “Trimmed full loin” means the por- 
tion of the hindquarter remaining after the 
severance of the round, flank, hanging tender 
(from the open side), kidney knob and excess 
loin (lumbar) and pelvic (sacral) fat from 
the inside of the loin, from the hindquarter, 
and comprising the short loin and sirloin 
(loin end) in one piece, the back bone of 
which portion shall include one and one-half 
thoracic vertebras, six lumbar vertebras, 
and five sacral vertebras (the tip or rear cor- 
ner of the fifth sacral vertebra shall have 
been sawed off in severing the round from 
the full loin and flank), and which portion 
shall be obtained as follows: 

First, part of the kidney knob, all of the 
kidney and the fat lying closely around the 
kidney in open (left) and closed (right) 
sides shall be removed first by a cut starting 
at the rear end of the kidney and slanting 
directly to the front edge of the half of the 
twelfth thoracic vertebra at the point of 
severance of the hindquarter and fore- 
quarter. 

Second, the hanging tender, which means 
the cylindrical-shaped piece of lean meat at- 
tached at one end under the kidney knob in 
open (left) side hindquarters shall be re- 
moved entirely from open side loins by being 
severed at a point opposite the juncture of 
the first and second lumbar vertebras. 

Third, after the severance of the round 
from the hindquarter, the flank shall be 
severed from the full loin by a cut starting 
at the heavy end of the full loin at the 
ventral point of severance of the round from 
the hindquarter and continuing in a straight 
line to a fixed point on the inside of the 
thirteenth rib determined by measuring off 
10 inches in a straight line from the center 
of the protruding edge of the thirteenth 
thoracic vertebra, but in making the cut no 
more than 1 inch of cod or udder fat shall be 
left on the flank side of the face of the 
loin, 

Note: The 10-inch measurement shall be 
of the thirteenth thoracic vertebra and not 
from the hollow of the chine bone where the 
thirteenth rib joins the thirteenth thoracic 
vertebra. 

Fourth, the excess loin (lumbar) and pel- 
vic (sacral) fat shall be trimmed from the 
inside of the full loin by placing the full 
loin upon a flat surface, with no other sup- 
port to change its position, meat side down, 
and removing all fat which extends above 
a flat plane parallel with the flat surface 
supporting the full loin and on a level with 
the full length of the protruding edge of 
the lumbar section of the chine bone. Then 
all fat shall be removed which extends above 
& flat plane using the following two lines 
as guides for each edge of the plane: an 

line parallel with the full length 
of the protruding edge of the lumbar section 
of the chine bone which line extends 1 inch 
directly above such protruding edge; a line 
on the inside of the loin 2 inches from the 
flank edge and running parallel with such 
edge for the full length of the loin. All 
fat obstructing the measurement of the sec- 
ond line shall first be removed. In addition 
to the foregoing all rough fat in the pelvic 
cavity of the heavy end of the loin (sirloin) 
shall be trimmed smooth and trimming by a 
knife shall be apparent. No fat remaining in 
the pelvic cavity shall exceed 1 inch in depth. 


The MacArthur Hearings 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD BOLLING 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 13, 1951 


Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, the Jo- 
seph C. Harsch column, which I include 
herewith, makes an important contribu- 
tion to our understanding of General 
Wedemeyer’s recent testimony before the 
Senate committee investigating the so- 
called MacArthur incident: 

[From the Christian Science Monitor] 


STATE OF THE NATION—THE MACARTHUR 
HEARINGS 


(By Joseph C. Harsch) 


WasSHINGTON.—The investigation of the 
MacArthur dismissal is not getting anywhere 
decisively. 

How far it is from getting to a decisive 
place came out when Lt. Gen. Albert C. 
Wedemeyer testified that in his opinion the 
Chinese Nationalists could have held the 
Yangtze River with broomsticks if they had 
had the will to do it. He also said that 
the Nationalists did not lose China because 
of a lack of equipment. 

This assessment of past history in China 
came from a man who was, and continues 
to be, classed as a friendly witness by the 
critics of official far eastern policy. It also 
comes from the one military man whose 
contrary testimony would have carried ex- 
ceptional weight on the subject, for General 
Wedemeyer has been the friendliest of the 
American commanders with wartime service 
in the Far East to Generalissimo Chiang 
Kai-shek. 

General Wedemeyer also, according to his 
own testimony, disagreed so strongly with 
official policy toward China that he requested 
his own transfer to the Presidio at San 
Francisco, 

If General Wedemeyer had testified differ- 
ently on this one point then a powerful case 
would have been made for the contention 
that the loss of China was due to American 
omissions. 

But since General Wedemeyer lays the 
collapse of the Nationalist defense of China 
primarily to the lack of the will to fight 
on the part of the Nationalists themselves, 
there is exceptionally little left of the charge 
that failure on the part of Washington to 
provide equipment was the reason for the 


` loss of China. 


It still can be alleged politically, as it is 
alleged, that the administration was un- 
friendly to the Nationalist regime. But the 
allegation without Wedemeyer support is 
weaker than it would have been with Wede- 
meyer support, for in this matter there can 
be no substitute for Wedemeyer opinion. 
He is the one person whose views on this 
point could have been decisive. 

This very indecisiveness of the Wedemeyer 
position is symptomatic of the general trend 


of the long hearings. They are producing 
many conflicts of opinion about how things 


should have been handled in the past and 
on how they should be handled in the future. 


They are not producing solid conclusions 


acceptable by all men. 

For example, General Wedemeyer, unlike 
General MacArthur, thinks we made a mis- 
take in going into Korea with ground troops 


in the first place, and wants to have us pull 


out entirely now. Therefore there is no 
solid line of agreement between the two top 
generals whose views were not accepted. 
They do agree in having favored more ex- 
tensive military measures against Commu- 
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nist China. Both favored bombing Man- 
churia and blockading the China coast. But 
their agreement is partial, not complete. 
Their views, differing at substantial points 
also differ at many point with those who 
allege that all our troubles in the Far East 
stem from the State Department. 

The important sequence from the above 
is that the hearings are not producing a mass 
of doctrine about past, present, and future 
far eastern policy upon which all. critics 
of the administration could rally. This 
would have been a decisive political event 
had it occurred. It could have been the 
issue which united the Republican Party. 
Instead of uniting the Republican Party, it 
is accentuating the divisions within it. Sen- 
ators MORSE, LODGE, and SALTONSTALL have 
noticeably and increasingly disassociated 
themselves from the operations within the 
committee led by Senators BREWSTER, WILEY, 
and CAIN. 

On the other hand, the chasm in the 
Democratic Party between northern liberals 
and southern conservatives has not been so 
nearly bridged by any issue inadecade. The 
Democrats are a long way from being united. 
Harry S. Truman has yet to make political 
peace with James F. Byrnes, of South Caro- 
lina, or Harry FOOD BYRD, of Virginia, and 
few Washingtonians expect ever to witness 
such an event. But the fact remains that 
the net effect on the two parties of the long 
and bitter ordeal of the hearings has been 
to reduce conflict inside the Democratic 
Party and to increase strains inside the 
Republican Party. 

Primarily for this reason Republican lead- 
ers now are considering the advisability of 
putting a measurable limit on the hearings 
instead of trying to protract them indef- 
initely. 


General MacArthur and the Bonus 
Marchers: The Truth Is Out 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. FRED E. BUSBEY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 13, 1951 


Mr. BUSBEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
the commentary portion of the newscast 
of Mr. Robert F. Hurleigh at 8 a. m., 
central daylight time, June 1, 1031, as 
presented on radio station WGN, Chi- 
cago, and the coast-to-coast network of 
the Mutual Broadcasting System. 

Mr. Hurleigh is recognized as one of 
the top three news commentators of the 
United States. Iam sure I express what 
is in the hearts and minds of every pa- 
triotic American privileged to hear his 
commentary when I say, “Thank God 
for such people in radio as Robert F. 
Hurleigh, who gives us the facts in a 
fearless and patriotic manner”: 

GENERAL MACARTHUR AND THE BONUS 

MARCHERS: THE TRUTH Is OUT 
(By Robert F. Hurleigh) 

It is now revealed that evidence has been 
available to the people of the United States 
for almost 2 years that the 1932 bonus march 
on Washington was Communist-inspired, 
and Communist-led. Since 1949, the House 
Committee on Un-American Activities has 
kept hidden the evidence of two former, 
Communist Party leaders concerning the 
Washington bonus march of 1932. 
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Gen. Douglas MacArthur has long been 
assailed by his enemies because he person- 
ally led the Army troops who cleared the 
Nation’s Capital of the marchers. He acted 
under orders from President Hoover, trans- 
mitted through War Secretary Patrick J. 
Hurley. MacArthur's prompt action, ac- 
complished without firing a shot, the ex- 
Communist leader testified, defeated Com- 
munist plans for a reign of terror in Wash- 
ington, deliberately contrived to cause blood- 
shed. Malicious bonus-march stories con- 
cerning MacArthur since 1932 were spread, 
it was disclosed, by Communists enraged be- 
cause MacArthur restored order without in- 
jury to a single veteran. The Communist 
plans called for provocation of police and 
soldiers into shooting and killing veterans. 

The suppressed committee testimony dis- 
closed: (1) That Communist agitators fo- 
mented the bonus march from the beginning 
and were rapidly gaining control of the 
entire force of 15,000 marchers who were 
demanding immediate bonus payments; 
(2) that the Communist program—if Mac- 
Arthur had not stepped in—called in an- 
other week for storming the White House, 
turning Washington upside down with the 
objective of creating wide-spread riots and 
slaughter, 

Republican committee members were not 
present when this testimony was given in 
1949, and were never informed of it. A pro- 
posal to make it public was opposed by Rep- 
resentative Movutper, of Missouri. He sug- 
gested that the American Legion might be 
offended by publication of testimony show- 
ing how veterans were deceived by Com- 
munists, Legion officials, informed of the 
nature of the evidence, told the committee 
they not only did not oppose but welcomed 
the publication of such a report for its edu- 
cational value in the fight against commu- 
nism. But the Democratic majority of the 
committee ordered the testimony pigeon- 
holed. 

Representative VELDE, of Illinois, a com- 
mittee member, informed for the first time 
today of the existence of the testimony, de- 
manded a copy and immediately agreed with 
the Legion that the public was entitled to 
know the true story of the bonus march. 
He gave the suppressed transcript to the 
Chicago Tribune for publication. There 
can be no honest reason,” he remarked, “for 
hiding the facts concerning this important 
historical incident. Smear stories have been 
circulated for 19 years concerning General 
MacArthur’s part in this affair. It now 
develops that his firm but humanitarian 
action averted a disaster which might have 
caused the loss of many lives. At this 
time—when he is under bitter political at- 

` tack—it is particularly important that this 
story be given to the people.” 

The principal witness before the House 
committee, at the executive session in Au- 
gust 1949, was John T. Pace, 53, of Center- 
ville, Tenn., one of the bonus-march leaders, 
who admitted he was a high Communist 
Party official at the time. Supporting testi- 
mony was given by Joseph Z. Kornfeder, 
member of the central committee of the 
Communist Party in the 1930's. So there's 
the story of the bonus march on Washing- 
ton, as told by former members of the Com- 
munist Party who had a direct hand in 
fomenting the trouble in the hope of extend- 
ing Communist influence. From that day 
in 1932—when General MacArthur, then 
Chief of Staff, personally led the troops 
that forced the Communist-led instigators 
to disperse—the Reds knew that they had 
an implacable foe in MacArthur. For one 
thing, General MacArthur could have as- 
signed another the responsibility of forcing 
the bonus fmarchers to disperse—he could 
have ordered Marshall, Bradley, or Eisen- 
hower to lead the troops to Anacostia Flats, 
but he assumed to accept the responsibility 
personally, 


The truth has been long in coming, though 
it was certainly obvious that the Communist 
influence among the bonus marchers has 
been tremendous. Now we have the direct 
testimony of Communists who inspired and 
led the bonus march—that it was entirely 
a Moscow-inspired attempt to injure this 
country. But that story has been bottled 
up for 21 months because it erases com- 
pletely the smear that the detractors of 
General MacArthur used to their own ad- 
vantage. Some of our newspapers and com- 
mentators who profess to be anti-Commu- 
nist should be rushing their apologies to 
General MacArthur for the harm they have 
done him. But, human nature being as it 
is, we needn’t expect it. 

So goes the world today. 


Memorial Day Sermon by Rabbi David 
Lefkowitz 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH S. WHERRY 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, June 13, 1951 


Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorp a Memorial 
Day sermon delivered by the national 
chaplain of the American Legion, Rabbi 
David Lefkowitz, of Shreveport, La., at 
community Memorial Day services held 
under American Legion sponsorship at 
Forest Lawn Cemetery in Omaha, Nebr., 
on May 30, 1951. 

Rabbi Lefkowitz made a particularly 
appealing plea for tolerance and unity 
among the people of our Nation as an 
enduring tribute and memorial to those 
who have given their lives in the military 
service in defense of our country and 
the basic principles for which it stands, 

There being no objection, the sermon 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


My fellow Americans, during the War Be- 
tween the States, the war that inspired our 
citizens to set aside a special day each year 
to commemorate our dead, Abraham Lincoln 
wrote a famous letter to Mrs. Bixby. , 

“Dear Madam,” wrote the President, “I 
have been shown in the files of the War De- 
partment a statement of the Adjutant Gen- 
eral of Massachusetts that you are the 
mother of five sons who have died gloriously 
on the field of battle. I feel how weak and 
fruitless must be any words of mine which 
should attempt to beguile you from the grief 
of a loss so overwhelming. But I cannot 
refrain from tendering to you the consola- 
tion that may be found in the thanks of the 
Republic they died to save. I pray that our 
Heavenly Father may assuage the anguish 
of your bereavement, and leave you only the 
cherished memory of the loved and lost, and 
the solemn pride that must be yours to have 
laid so costly a sacrifice upon the altar of 
freedom, 

“Yours very sincerely and respectfully, 

“ABRAHAM LINCOLN.” 


Almost a hundred years have passed since 
these immortal lines were written. Yet 
these words still retain their present mean- 
ing and far too many mothers have felt the 
grief that struck Mrs. Bixby. Today, once 
again, we bow our heads and bare our 
hearts to the men and women who offered 
their most precious possession to our coun- 
try. Gratefully we remember that they gave 
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life itself to preserve America, to keep it free 
and secure. Publicly and unashamedly we 
acknowledge our debt to them, a debt that 
weighs more heavily on us with every soldier 
who is called upon to fight in the battle for 
freedom. 

Only a few years ago we all hoped that 
these sacrifices in human treasure would 
never again be required, that the threat of 
war had been banished from this earth for- 
ever. Man’s age-old longing for peace, we 
wanted to believe, was close to fulfillment. 
But today our hope is soaked in American 
blood. In Korea, American men, with their 
comrades in arms from the United Nations, 
are fighting and dying once again. The fate 
of humanity in our generation and in gen- 
erations to come may well depend on the 
outcome of that battle in a land whose name 
many of us scarcely knew only a year ago. 

For us who pray and pay homage to our 
dead here at home it is especially fitting to 
think of our men in Korea. Like each one of 
us, our men from Minnesota and Mississippi, 
from Oregon and Oklahoma, New York and 
Nebraska would rather share the peace and 
quiet of their communities than kill and be 
killed. They, too, would prefer to follow the 
pursuit of happiness that is the birthright 
of every American rather than do battle in 
a distant land whose shrines and customs 
and traditions are so different from our own. 
Many of them must have asked, at first, why 
they should risk life and limb for the free- 
dom of a people whose religious beliefs they 
do not share and whose language they do not 
speak. 

The answer, I know did not come to them 
the easy way. It came in the agony of pain 
and the crush of loneliness, in hastily erected 
medical aid stations, in the improvised places 
of worship in the field. This answer points 
up the great common bond among free men 
of good will everywhere. Our men have 
learned that they are not fighting merely 
to keep one small nation free and independ- 
ent. They are fighting so that all countries, 
large and small, may preserve their liberty 
and follow their destiny as they choose. 
That principle must be defended wherever 
men want to be free. As freedom is sup- 
pressed in one part of the world it is en- 
dangered everywhere. Knowing this, our 
men realize that their sacrifice is as much in 
defense of America as if the battle raged on 
our own home soil. 

True, the brunt of the clash has fallen on 
the Americans and on the people of Korea, 
but they are not alone. They stand together 
with the troops of many other countries as 
distant from Korea as America itself. For 
the first time in the history of mankind a 
voluntary assembly of free nations has joined 
hands fight the forces of oppression, to 
put down lawlessness now and eventually 
develop world harmony. If we but want it 
fervently enough and if we but work for it 
as passionately as we pursue our own indi- 
vidual interests, can peace and security fail 
to emerge from this supreme test at last? 

There can be no doubt that Korea is but 
a stepping stone and that other countries 
would be invaded in turn if an enemy could 
march through Korea down to the Sea of 
Japan. Let it be thoroughly understood we 
are determined to stop the threat of aggres- 
sion whether it operates with brute force or 
through subversion. Americans are opposed 
to those who preach hatred for the sake of 
hatred, who set class against class, church 
against church, and people against their 
Government. They have no use for anyone 
who stirs up discontent and revolt, not in 
order to remove the imperfections of society 
but to bring about its collapse in the inter- 
ests of a foreign regime. Americans know 
that Communists play on human misery for 
selfish ends and not to strengthen the secu- 
rity and increase the happiness of a people. 
They are firmly opposed to communism 


which denies the sanctity of the individual 
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and places its faith in the idol of an all- 
powerful state. 

Already Communists have done untold 
harm to the development of a free society. 
Many good causes that seek to better our na- 
tional life have suffered undeserved harm be- 
cause Communists have attempted to take 
advantage of these causes to further their 
hidden undemocratic goals. We would be 
playing right into the hands of communism 
if we ceased working for fair and just causes 
simply because Communists have argued for 
them. Can we sit back smugly and let Com- 
munists capitalize on some of the flaws in our 
relations with our fellow Americans? Can we 
afford to watch crime-investigation commit- 
tees on television and then do nothing to 
correct those evils? Is it not rather the 
American way to take positive action, to 
eliminate misery and suffering and mis- 
understanding wherever they may exist? 
That, in fact, is one of the remarkable 
principles of the American Legion for which 
I speak at this sacred hour, As all men are 
created equal, so the Legion believes in their 
right to an equal chance. It believes in the 
fellowship of all Americans whatever their 
color, their creed, their race. In the Amer- 
ican Legion men from all walks of life and 
from diverse backgrounds perpetuate the 
comradeship that the ordeal of fire forged 
between them on the battlefield. Never do 
we feel that spirit more strongly than to- 
day as we stand reverently by the graves of 
our loved ones. In that spirit we recall the 
words of a Marine chaplain, a rabbi like 
myself, who dedicated the cemetery of the 
Fifth Marine Division on Iwo Jima. 

“Here lie officers and men, Negroes and 
whites, rich men and poor, together. Here 
are Protestants, Catholics, and Jews together. 
Here no man prefers another because of his 
faith or despises him because of his color. 
* * > Among these men there is no dis- 
crimination, no prejudice, no hatred. Theirs 
is the highest and purest democracy.” 

My fellow Americans, who can fail to be 
moved by that scene of Americans gathered 
on the blood-soaked island, men baring their 
heads, their hearts heavy in memory of fallen 
friends but men who are resolved to work 
for a better world their friends had hoped to 
see? And when we recall that hour and our 
own solemn vows, can we stand up and say, 
“T have been true to my resolution"? We 
read then and we read now the casualty lists 
of American soldiers—Agostinello, Cohen, 
Curran, Grunwald, Hrubec, Ivanoski, Kuzian, 
Marshall, Thomas, Warblanski. We saw them 
then and we see them now fighting and dying 
together. But, as we go about our daily busi- 
ness, our social activities, our community 
affairs, we often forget those casualty lists. 
All too often we judge fellow-Americans not 
by what they are but rather by looking at 
their names, their skins, their houses of wor- 
ship. And every time we do so we raise new 
fences that make our national outlook nar- 
rower and less democratic. 

Indeed, he who but moves his lips in this 
great hour of a national tradition, he who 
but speaks in praise of the dead and sins 
against the living, makes a mockery of this 
day, and of this Nation itself. We cannot in 
conscience set aside one day for dedication 
and prayer and violate the commands of de- 
cency and fellowship the other 364 days of 
the year, We cannot honor the memory of a 
husband, a father, or a son who gave his life 
for his country and at the same time say to 
his widow, his child, or his parents, “We will 
not accept you because you are different from 
us.“ We can never rest as long as some of 
our citizens are deprived of the basic rights 
promised them under our form of gov- 
ernment. 

Let us never forget that in our beloved 
America the greatest experiment in the his- 
tory of human relations is being undertaken. 
Right here, under the eyes of the whole 
world, a dream is coming to fruition that has 
fired the imeginat on of free men ever since 
this Nation was founded in 1776. It is the 


vision of a country where a man must be 
Judged by his actions, not his birth certifi- 
cate, under a constitution that guarantees 
each individual's freedom of speech, religion, 
and safety from unjust Government interfer- 
ence. This promise of a better world has at- 
tracted the millions that have come to our 
shores out of oppression, in search of free- 
dom. Thus has our country grown, in the 
toil of busy hands from many countries, and 
thus has it become a great leader in the 
world of today. 

Out of that spirit has grown an America 
that believes in unity—unity freely and vol- 
untarily accepted, not enforced by storm 
troopers and secret police. That kind of 
unity is not uniformity prescribed in a rigid 
code and enforced by dictate from above. It 
allows for difference of opinion and evaluates 
the other fellow’s thinking on its own merits, 
It leaves you free to express your ideas, and 
even if they are not accepted by the ma- 
jority, the majority still respects your right 
to express them. That unity seeks nothing 
but the welfare of the community, asks 
nothing except that we citizens keep the 
welfare of our Nation in mind in everything 
we do and say. It holds that each of us is 
responsible for his neighbor in time of peace 
as much as in time of war. It views all men 
as the sons and daughters of one Father, all 
with inalienable rights. Dictators may try 
to destroy these rights but as long as Amer- 
icans stand together, conscious of their fel- 
lowship under one God, tyrants will never 
succeed, 

It is time, my fellow Americans, that on 
this Memorial Day we rededicate ourselves 
to that unity. You and I cannot leave it 
to the other fellow. We must do it our- 
selves, today, tomorrow, and every day there- 
after. Our way of life, the example that 
you and I and all of us set, will be the 
most compelling answer to those who would 
drag America from her exalted place. An 
America where each of us obeys not only 
the letter of the law, but the spirit of the 
law as well, where men and women accept 
not only the privileges but also the responsi- 
bilities of democratic citizenship. How can 
we better repay our pledge to our hallowed 
dead than in the daily performance of our 
duties, as jurors, as voters, as active partici- 
pants in the government we, the people, have 
elected? Respecting the dignity of the indi- 
vidual and unsparing in our efforts to do 
service for our Nation, we can extend the 
brotherhood of man. In his own way, each 
of us, mindful of the other, can make Amer- 
ica a better place for all. For this would be 
the kind of memorial of which our fallen 
heroes would approve. This will be the only 
decent and honorable way to justify the 
sacrifices they so nobly made. 

May the God and Father of all mankind 
give us, in this sacred hour, the strength and 
faith to lift high the American torch—to 
preserve it pure and clean and undefiled— 
not only for our loved ones and our fellow 
citizens—but for all those both in front of 
and behind the iron curtain who look to 
America (as indeed it is) as “the last best 
hope of earth.” Amen, 


The Philippine Flag a Monument of 
American Democracy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KARL STEFAN 


OF NEBRASKA 2 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 11, 1951 


Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission to extend my remarks, I in- 
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clude the following article by Maximiano 
Marmito Villareal: 


The Philippine flag stands as monument 
of American democracy. Today the expand- 
ing activities of the Philippine foreign affairs 
so the flag follows, and there also stand the 
monument of American democracy. In 
every Filipino heart there stand symbol of 
monument of gratitude for the democratic 
tutelage by America in the past until the 
young country reached the point of nation- 
hood 


The description in Esperanto and the Eng- 
lish languages are reprinted from the Amer- 
ican Esperanto magazine, an organ of the 
Esperanto Association of North America, 
published at 114 West Sixteenth Street, New 
York, N. Y. Two copies of the original man- 
uscript are deposited in the Acquisition Di- 
vision, Congressional Library, Washington, 
D. C. The author received formal certificate 
or diploma of acknowledgment from the Li- 
brarian of Congress in 1940. 

EN ESPERANTO 

La filipina standardo enhavas du striojn, 

La supra strio estas blua; la suba, ruga. 

La rugo signifas forton kaj kuragon, 

La bluo signifas idealojn kaj justecon. 

Apud la stango trovigas aparta triangula 
spaco. 

Tiu spaco estas blanka. 

En la centro estas ora suno, havanta ok 
radiojn. 

La suno signifas liberecon, aŭ la naskigon 
de nova nacio. 

La ok radioj aludas al la ok provincoj, en 
kiuj ribelado kontraŭ Hispanujo komencigis, 

Tiuj provincoj estis: Manila, Bulakan, 
Pampanga, Nueva Ecija, Morong, Laguna, 
Batangas, kaj Cavite. 

La blanka triangulo signifas egalecon kaj 
fratecon. 

En ciu angulo de la triangulo trovigas ora 
stelo. 

La tri steloj aludas al la insulo Luzon, la 
Visaya-insularo, kaj la insulo Mindanao. 

Kelkfoje oni nomas la filipinan standardon 
“Filino de la Revolucio” car tiu flago ekes- 
tigis dum la filipina revolucio. 

La 12-a dé Junio, 1898, estis la dato, ktam 
tiu nacia standardo estis oficiale akceptata 
kaj rajtigata de la filipina Kongreso. 

Inter ciuj standordoj de sendependaj 
landoj, tiu de Cekoslovakujo plej similas titun 
de la filipina insularo. 


IN ENGLISH 


The Philippine flag consists of two stripes, 

One is red and the other is blue, the blue 
being on the top. 

The red signifies bravery and courage. 

The blue represents ideals and justice. 

Near the staff is a triangular space. 

This space is white. 

In the center is a golden sun having eight 
rays. 
The sun signifies liberty or the birth of a 
new nation, - 

The eight rays represent the eight prov- 
inces in which rebellion against Spain 
started. 

These provinces were: Manila, Bulakan, 
Pampanga, Nueva Ecija, Morong, Laguna, 
Batangas, and Cavite. 

The white triangle stands for equality and 
brotherhood. 

In each corner of the triangle is a golden 
star. 

As there are three stars in all, they repre- 
sent the islands of Luzon, the Visayas, and 
Mindanao, ` 

Sometimes the Philippine fiag is called 
Daughter of the Revolution, because it came 
into existence during the Philippine Revo- 
lution. 

It was on June 12, 1898, that the national 
flag was officially adopted and recognized by 
the Philippine Congress. 

Among the flags of independent nations, 
the flag of Czechoslovakia is the nearest in 
appearance to the Philippine flag. 
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ESPERANTO FOR BETTER UNDERSTANDING 


All Americans interested in better under- 
standing among the free peoples of the world 
owe a debt of gratitude to Congressman KARL 
Sreran, of Nebraska, as well as to several 
other Members of the United States Senate 
and House of Representatives, for inserting 
in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp factual infor- 
mation and pertinent opinions about the 
language problem and the world interlan- 
guage Esperanto. Tribute should also be 
paid to the efforts of Maximiano Marmito Vil- 
lareal, a well-known journalist from the 
Philippines and an active advocate and user 
of Esperanto, who wrote or submitted a 
majority of those articles, 

There is evidence of increased interest in 
the linguistic aspects of the problem of in- 
ternational understanding. The practical 
uses of Esperanto have been considerably ex- 
panded during the past year. A concise sum- 
mary is contained in the following article 
which appeared in the New International 
Year Book (Funk & Wagnalls Co.) for 1951. 
(William Solzbacher, Ph. D., president, Es- 
pranto Association of North America, Inc.) 


[From the New International Year Book, 
1951, Funk & Wagnalls Co., New York] 


Esperanto: Esperanto is a constructed in- 
terlanguage designed for easy learning and 
world-wide use as a neutral auxiliary lan- 
guage which was first published in 1887 by 
Dr. L. L. Zamenhof of Warsaw, Poland. It 
has been in practical use since about 1904. 
During 1950, the area of its application was 
expanded considerably, and there was grow- 
ing support for the teaching of Esperanto 
in the schools and its use as a means of com- 
munication in many fields of action and 
study. 

United Nations: A delegation of the Esper- 
anto movement was received by B. Cohen, 
‘Assistant, Secretary General of the UN, at 
Lake Success, August 2.— The delegation pre- 


Radio: At the end of 1950, regular short- 
wave news broadcasts in Esperanto originated 
in Austria, Brazil, Bulgaria, Guatemala, Italy, 
Poland, Sweden, and Switzerland. Occa- 
sional shortwave programs and longwave 
broadcasts were featured in the United States, 
Australia, France, the Netherlands, and other 
countries. The use of the interlanguage 
among radio amateurs was growing, particu- 
larly in the United States, Britain, and Brazil. 
The president of the American Radio Relay 
League, George W. Bailey, was a member of 
the special delegation of the Esperanto move- 
ment to the UN. 

Science and research: In Japan, 85 scholars 
and scientists signed a pledge promising to 
publish within a year at least one scientific 
article in Esperanto and to add Esperanto 
summaries to articles published in other 
languages, whenever this is possible. The 
International Association for Esperanto in 
Science (ISAE) held its annual conference at 
the Sorbonne, in Paris, in August. Dr. Mau- 
rice Fréchet, professor emeritus at the Fac- 
ulty of Sciences, Universty of Paris, was 
elected president. 

Scientific journals which published articles 
in Esperanto included the Proceedings of the 
Royal Academy of Sciences of the Nether- 
lands and Progress of Theoretical Physics in 
Japan. Esperanto summaries were used in 
scientific publications in Brazil, France, Den- 
mark, the Netherlands, Finland, and Japan. 
Original publications in Esperanto included 
an International Table of Logarithms, by 
Hermann Wagner, of Germany. At the Con- 
ference on Science, Philosophy and Religion 
in Relation to the Democratic Way of Life, 
held at Columbia University, September 5-8, 
Mark Starr, educational director of the Inter- 
national Ladies Garment Workers’ Union and 
vice chairman of the United States Advisory 
Committee on Educational Exchange, in- 
cluded an Esperanto translation in the sum- 
mary of his address distributed among mem- 
bers of the conference, 


ented a petition signed by 492 organizations ~ A*@heological esearch benefited from the 
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totaling 15,454,780 members and by 895,432 
individuals in 76 countries, urging the UN, 
“in view of the world-wide use of Esperanto, 
the only auxiliary language which has had 
appreciable success,” to help to “spread the 
use of this language in every possible way; 
for example, by encouraging its teaching in 
schools where teachers are available, and de- 
veloping its use in travel, international com- 
merce and correspondence,” 

Six leading Esperantists born in six dif- 
ferent countries made speeches in Esperanto 
as well as about Esperanto in English, French, 
Spanish, and Russian, Under instructions 
from the secretary general, the petition and 
supporting documents were referred to 
UNESCO (the United Nations Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural Organization). 

UNESCO: In a report on Interlingual Scien- 
tific and Technical Dictionaries, prepared for 
and published by UNESCO, Dr. J. E. Holm- 
strom suggested the possible use of Esperanto 
as a bridge language for such dictionaries. 
UNESCO'S assistant director general, Jean 
Thomas, addressed the opening meeting of 
the Thirty-fifth Universal Esperanto Con- 
gress in Paris. A delegation of the Esperanto 
movement was received at UNESCO head- 
quarters August 8, and was addressed in 
Esperanto by Lionel Elvin, head of UNESCO's 
department of education. 

Education: Under the will of Emma C. 
Lander, Elizabethtown College, Elizabeth- 
town, Pa., received a bequest of $15,000, the 
income and principal of which was to be used 
for teaching Esperanto. Classes were sched- 
uled to begin in 1951 and Dr. F. C. Neumann, 
head of the language department, was named 
instructor. During 1950, Esperanto was 
taught in approximately 600 schools and 
universities throughout the world. Recent 
additions to the list include the City Uni- 
versity of Amsterdam and four teachers’ col- 
leges in the Netherlands. 
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daily means of intercourse, helped to dig out 
the ancient Viking fortress of Aggersborg in 
Denmark. The work, carried out under the 
direction of the National Museum of Copen- 
hagen, was a project of the Danish Interna- 
tional Student Committee, subsidized by the 
Danish Government. 

Literature: Books in and about Esperanto 
now about 7,850. Those published in 1950 
include: an Esperanto translation of Thor 
Heyerdahl's best seller Kon-Tiki, published in 
Stockholm; a Stefan Zweig anthology, 
printed in England; a beautifully written and 
illustrated book on babies, by Vilho Setälä, 
issued in Finland; a second edition of Esper- 
anto: The World Interlanguage (an encyclo- 
pedic handbook on the language problem 
and Esperanto), by Connor-Solzbacher-Kao, 
in New York; and The Connor Course, a 
correspondence course with records, by Doris 
Tappan Connor, also in New York, About 100 
Esperanto periodicals are published in more 
than 30 countries. They include the Ameri- 
can Esperanto magazine, in New York. 

Conferences: The Thirty-fifth Universal Es- 
peranto Congress was held at Paris, August 
5-12, with 2,200 participants from all over 
the world. The Governments of Austria, 
Belgium, Brazil, the Netherlands, Norway, 
Sweden, and Uruguay were officially repre- 
sented. In Rome, Pope Pius XII received in 
audience about 300 members of the Twenty- 
second International Catholic Esperanto 
Congress. Other international Esperanto 
conferences took place at Konstanz, Ger- 
many (youth), Turin, Italy (workers), La 
Rochette, France (Protestants). National 
Esperanto conferences were held in two 
dozen countries around the world, from the 
United States (Letchworth State Park, N. Y.) 
to Australia, from Israel to Iceland, and from 
Germany to New Zealand. 
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United States: Important articles on Es- 
peranto included: an editorial, “Common 
Language,” in the New York Times, August 
12; “The Case for Esperanto,” by John La- 
Farge, in America, September 23; “One Lan- 
guage Before One World,” by Lorraine Bailey, 
in the Kiwanis Magazine, September; and a 
series of articles in the United States Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, June 26, inserted by Con- 
gressman CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI, of Wiscon- 
sin. Prominent foreign visitors who used 
Esperanto during their stay in the United 
Sta’+s included: the Japanese Senator, Yu- 
kiterı Ozaki; the president of the Boy Scouts 
of Brazil, Professor J. B. Mello e Souza; and 
the director of the education department 
of the Chinese Catholic Central Bureau, Rev. 
Dr. J. B. Se-Tsien Kao, the Esperanto Asso- 
ciation of North America, 114 West Six- 
teenth Street, New York, answered thousands 
of inquiries from organizations, schools, and 
indiv-duals. 

UEA: The Universal Esperanto Association 
(UEA), with headquarters at Rickmans- 
worth, Herts, England, and Geneva, Switzer- 
land, had a network of 1949 delegates in 54 
countries. Delegates render practical serv- 
ices in connection with travel, business, and 
research. 

WILLIAM SOLZBACHER, 


The President Knows Better 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD BOLLING 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 13, 1951 


Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, the 
Lowell Mellett column which follows 


day. That the Secretary of State, Dean 

Acheson, is an able and patriotic public’ 

servant is clear to all informed persons, 

including, perhaps, even those who most 
rabidly and unfairly attack him. The 
question before us is clearly whether 
considerations of partisanship and polit- 
ical expediency are to overwhelm our 
judgment of what is best for the United 

States in the time of its great danger. 

His 8 days of testimony before the Sen- 

ate committee investigating the so- 

called MacArthur incident have made it 

absolutely clear that Dean Acheson is a 

great asset to the United States as its 

Secretary of State. I, for one, am not 

prepared to place political expediency 

ahead of my country’s welfare: 

[From the Washington Evening Star of June 

12, 1951] 

THE PRESIDENT KNOWs BETTER—HE KNOWS 
THAT PayInc BLACKMAIL DOEsN’r PAY, 
SACRIFICING ACHESON WOULDN’r Sror 
CLAMOR 

(By Lowell Mellett) 

When the whole sorry story of this polit- 
ical period—the We-Gotta-Get-Acheson 
period—is written, the sorriest characters 
in the tale may not be the Republican poli- 
ticlans who conceived the plot and tried 
desperately to carry it out. The sorriest 
characters may not even be those Democratic 
politicians who turned and ran from the 
Chinese noise makers and stinkpot throwers, 
After all, they never pretended to be brave. 
The sad ones will be those who said, “I 
know it’s all wrong. What they say about 
Acheson isn’t true. He's an honest and 
patriotic man. He's a very able Secretary 
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of State. But he has lost the people’s con- 
fidence and he should resign.” 

Because only one of two things is likely 
to result from this murderous political in- 
trigue. One is that Mr. Acheson will sur- 
vive it and emerge recognized for what he 
is—and for what many of his enemies pri- 
vately admit he is—a clear-headed, cou- 
rageous statesman who cannot be stampeded 
into ‘action he considers inimical to his 
country’s best interest. That recognition 
already is coming from most open-minded 
citizens who take the trouble to read the 
daily reports of the Senate committee hear- 
ings. Eight days of exhaustive questioning 
resulted chiefly in shriveling the members 
of the enemy pack down to their natural 
size, causing the Secretary's stature to grow 
by contrast. 

For this very reason, as well as other good 
reasons, the other thing that could happen 
grows less likely each day. That would be 
the simultaneous cavings in of the Presi- 
dent and the Secretary. This would be in 
the name of “national unity” and the restora- 
tion of the “people’s confidence.” The 
President would sacrifice Secretary Ache- 
son and Mr. Acheson would sacrifice hhaself 
to those objectives. 

That sounds reasonable enough—to any- 
body born yesterday. But the President 
wasn't born yesterday. 

He knows that the brutal assault on Secre- 
tary Acheson is only part of a campaign 
aimed at himself, his administration, and all 
he represents, in domestic as well as foreign 
policy. And he isn’t fooled by the sugges- 
tion that throwing Mr. Acheson overboard 
would put an end to the campaign. He 
knows rather that the taste of blood would 
bring the ravenous wolf pack surging about 
him more fiercely than ever. 

Or to put it differently, the President 
knows what every whodunit reader knows: 
Paying blackmail doesn't pay. Once you've 


paid the blackmatier, you're in his clutches. 


You've admitted your guilt and you have to 
keep on paying as long as you have anything 
to pay with. j 

The blackmailers have made this clear in 
the case of Secretary Acheson. When it 
seemed they had about destroyed him and 
they knew that some timid Democrats were 
advising the President to let him go, curious 
reporters asked whom they would accept in 
his place. What Democrat? They were non- 
committal. What Republican then—John 
Foster Dulles, Paul Hoffman? No “Repub- 
lican stooge,” they said, ominously. 

In other words, nothing the President 
could do would satisfy them. They didn’t 
intend to be satisfied. 

All this was last week and the week before. 
Today the blackmailers would settle for much 
less. Which, it seems certain, they will 
have to do. The President knows that any 
national unity bought with the coin of 
8 would be phony and, at best, very 

ef. 


It’s Time FBI Got Some Help 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. B. W. (PAT) KEARNEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 13, 1951 

Mr. KEARNEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I wish to include the following edi- 
torial which appeared in the Schenectady 
(N. Y.) Union Star of January 30, 1951: 

Ir's TIME FBI Gor Some HELP 


For a long time now we have permitted 
persons intent on destroying the United 


States to hide behind the civil liberties 
cliché. We have put up with some pretty 
shallow arguments by these vicious agents 
while they laughed up their sleeves at the 
Constitution behind which they hide their 
unpatriotic activities. ` 

Biggest argument raging in the name of 
civil liberties is the question of allowing the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation to tap tele- 
phone conversations. of suspected foreign 
agents. It's about time tha FBI got a little 
help, instead of a lot of road blocks in its 
attempt to do its job. 

No one wants to see civil liberties—true 
civil lberties—suspended. Our boys in 
Korea are fighting to protect a way of life 
which has as its main premise the protection 
of rights of the individual. 

Representative Kara, of Rochester, has 
introduced a bill in Congress which should 
knock down many of the arguments against 
wire tapping in the case of foreign agents. 
He would make permissi n of a Federal judge 
necessary for such wire tapping, thus pro- 
tecting the public against unwarranted in- 
vasion of its rights. It is a long overdue 
move in the right direction. The bill should 
be passed without further delay, for in this 
day of determined action against this coun- 
try by foreign spies, delay could be costly 
beyond reason. 


Ofganiting for Peace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


: OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 13, 1951 


Mr. MCCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der permission to extend my remarks, 
I include an interesting and informative 
address entitled “Organizing for Peace,” 
made by Hon. Thomas D. Cabot, direc- 
tor, International Security Affairs, at 
Tufts College commencement on June 
10, 1951: 

ORGANIZING FOR PEACE 


Mr, President, members of the board, mem- 
bers of the faculty, and graduates, it would 
have been pleasant to come to Tufts today 
with some thoughts of new horizons and 
to encourage those of you who are graduat- 
ing to work at the exciting problems of 
pioneering a bold, new world. But you and 
I know that today's horizons are cloudy and 
the future uncertain. Those of you who 
will shortly enter the armed services need 
no reminder that our Nation and the other 
free nations of the world face tremendous 
problems which take precedence over our 
usual activities. 

I do not want to imply that the days of 
pioneering are over, nor do I wish to suggest 
that the kind of civilization we have now is 
good enough, or that the members of this 
graduating class will have no opportunity to 
improve it. I only wish to point out that 
there are certain grim realities which we 
must face before we can turn our atten- 
tion to anything else. Our first task is to 
save our existing civilization. 

You are aware of the present threat. We 
are confronted by a nation which makes no 
secret of its intent to dominate the entire 
world, or of its faith in the inevitability of 
its victory. This nation, in pursuing its 
aggressive designs, does not restrict itself 
to any single method or tactic. It uses 
every trick in the books. It maintains the 
largest army on earth, and threatens its 
neighbors with military destruction, while at 
the same time posing as a champion of 
peace. It seeks to undermine existing gov- 
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ernments. by political subversion and eco- 
nomic sabotage. It appeals to the legiti- 
mate aspirations of peoples in all lands for 
an improvement in social conditions, for 
freedom from economic tyranny, for national 
independence — and, having gained their 
allegiance, promptly subjects them to a 
tyranny and slavery many times worse than 
that which they sought to escape. Finally, 
it has now proved that, when other methods 
fail and when the circumstances seem ap- 
propriate, it is willing to resort to direct 
military aggression. 

A few years ago, in discussions of the Soviet 
timetable, 1952 and 1953 were generally re- 
garded as the critical years. These years 
once seemed a long way off; now they are 
upon us. The Soviets are quickening the 
pace of their aggressive preparations; they 
are growing more reckless, more impatient, 
less subtle. It is already later than we 
think. 

Today we Americans and our friends and 
allies throughout the world face two funda- 
mental tasks. The first is to achieve and 
maintain peace, if peace is at all possible. 
The second is simply to survive. 

Let us not regard lightly our first aim— 
the aim of maintaining peace. The entire 
program of our Government has been built 
around the principle that peace is both pos- 
sible and infinitely desirable. At the same 
time, let no one make the mistake of believ- 
ing that the American people are afraid to 
fight, or that we will accept peace at any 
price. Our enemies especially should avoid 
the fatal error of believing that our desire 
to avoid the sacrifice and destruction of war 
means that we are “soft” or unwilling to 
defend ourselves. Our desire for peace is 
based upon our fundamental respect for the 
well-being of individual human beings and 
our knowledge that another world war would 
be more devastating and more terrible than 
anything the world has ever Known. We 
know that there are millions of men now 
living who will die if war is forced upon 
us. Cities will be utterly wiped from the 
face of the earth, families will be broken, 
children will be left homeless. These things 
may be unimportant to the men in the 
Kremlin, but they are important to us. 
Therefore, so long as there exists a reason- 
able hope for an honorable peace we must 
make the necessary effort. 

But if the men in the Kremlin cannot be 
persuaded that war will be as destructive for 
them as for ourselves—if they insist on of- 
fering us no choice except war or surrender— 
we will not choose surrender. Nor will we 
choose the gradual surrender, the creeping 
surrender, represented by appeasement, by 
giving up our allies, by permitting the piece- 
meal conquest of the free world. Our pri- 
mary aim is peace, but an even more basic 
aim is survival. We pray that the Soviet 
imperialists will not force us to choose be- 
tween these aims, but if they do, we have no 
doubt as to what our choice will be. 

The problem of survival today is at once 
military, economic, and political. It is a 
problem for science, for ethics, for religion, 
and even for the arts. It is a problem of 
Europe, of Asia, of Africa, of the Americas, 
and of every area of the globe. In hard, 
cold, practical terms, the problem of sur- 
vival today is a problem of strength—the 
total strength of the free world against the 
total strength of the Soviet slave world. 

Fortunately, it is possible for us to pursue 
our two major aims—peace and survival— 
along the same road. We have come to real- 
ize that strength is both the best deterrent 
to a Soviet war and the only remedy if war 
is forced upon us. Several experiences we 
have had in the last few years helped us to 
come to this conclusion. The struggle in 
Greece, for example. Communist-inspired 
guerrilla warfare in Greece came to an end 
when the Greek Government, with United 
States aid, showed the strength to: put it 
down. The Berlin blockade is another ex- 
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ample. When the Soviet rulers saw they 
could not defeat our airlift, the blockade was 
abandoned. 

There is no question but that strength 
is the critical factor in the Kremlin’s ag- 
gressive designs. The Soviet rulers well 
know that their ambitions to conquer the 
world depend on the strength they can 
commandeer, and they have used and will 
use every ruthless method and technique 
to get the resources and the manpower they 
think is necessary. 

In the free world we cannot build strength 
that way. We must meet the threat of a 
ruthless dictatorship through voluntary co- 
operative action consistent with our philos- 
ophy of freedom, We must seek new allies 
while retaining and strengthening those we 
have. It is a job which will require great 
skill and wisdom, Our social and economic 
policies must appeal to those who still con- 
tol their own destiny. We must attract 
strength by the appeal of our moral posi- 
tion. 

Strength which is voluntarily mustered 
and supported by strong moral convictions 
among all the contributing peoples, is a 
kind of strength that no slave society can 
produce. The Soviet rulers, in forcing their 
subjects into aggressive action, destroy the 
most important component of strength— 
the will of the people. What we need to 
meet Soviet strength is a greater sense of 
urgency and more rapid action in the free 
world, Soviet rulers and their puppets dom- 
inate about 800,000,000 people—about one- 
third of the world population. That is their 
greatest potential strength. There are 
roughly half as many people in the United 
States and free Europe, but these four- 
hundred-some-million people are the most 
highly skilled and the most productive in 
the world. 

You all know how we lead the world in 
industrial production and how we, in the 
United States, are rapidly expanding our 
basic capacity while, at the same time, con- 
verting a considerable part of it to produc- 
ing the weapons needed for defense. Eu- 
rope, too, is expanding its production. To- 
gether, we have a capacity that far overtops 
anything the Soviet world can produce. 

Steel is one of the most important meas- 
ures of strength in either a peacetime or a 
wartime economy. Last year the United 
States and free Europe produced more than 
four times as much crude steel as the So- 
viet Union and its European satellites. The 
use of electric power is another good measure 
of strength. The United States and free 
Europe turned out five times as much elec- 
tric energy last year as Russia and her 
satellites. 

We are fortunate. The free world has 
many resources and skills at its disposal and 
it has the moral and spiritual values to hold 
firm and inspire support. The problem is to 
convert our great assets into the only kind of 
strength which is an effective deterrent to 
attack. It has not yet been possible, either 
here or in Europe, to use our steel, electric 
power, and industrial productivity of all 
sorts for tanks and planes and guns to the 
full extent needed to meet our present dan- 
ger. Here in the United States, despite the 
lessons of Korea, we are, even today, devot- 
ing to defense a far smaller percentage of 
our abundant income than is extracted by 
the Soviets from the austere economy of 
Russia. In Western Europe, productive ca- 
pacity has been devoted to rehabilitation 
from the disasters of the last war and to 
building a viable economy. Now with our 
Marshall plan aid skillfully administered, 
the people of free Europe have resolutely re- 
built their industries—production already 
exceeds that of prewar times. But this ca- 
pacity must and can be converted in larger 
part to the production of weapons needed 
for rearmament. 

In the same way, the peoples of Europe 
have undertaken to convert their human 


moral resources into active and effective 
Armed Forces. We know that they can do 
this. Prior to 1939, the countries west of 
the iron curtain had raised and equipped 
armies considerably larger than those now 
contemplated for its defense, and had done 
so without outside help and without de- 
stroying the economic foundations of their 
societies. I have little doubt that they 
could do the same today, again without out- 
side help, provided they were assured of 
having enough time to complete the task. 

But time is the key problem. During the 
course of World War II, the armies of many 
free European countries almost ceased to 
exist, making it necessary to rebuild them 
from scratch. Moreover, the economic devas- 
tation of the war and the occupation, and 
the slow and painful process of economic 
recovery, made it extremely difficult for these 
countries to initiate an adequate rearmament 
program. Meanwhile, the Soviet Union, dis- 
regarding all human values and giving full 
priority to erecting a mighty military ma- 
chine on the foundations of slave labor, 
gained an enormous and almost overwhelm- 
ing military advantage. 

It is clear, therefore, why the free peoples 
of Europe need our help. Given time, there 
can be no doubt that these peoples can 
defend themselves. It is our task to help 
them get started—to use our dollars to buy 
the precious time they need. Once the Euro- 
pean defense effort is fully under way, we 
can expect ever greater reliance on their own 
resources and facilities, and less and less 
dependence on United States aid. 

From a purely selfish standpoint, this is 
the cheapest and perhaps the only way that 
we Americans can protect ourselves. This 
does not mean that we expect the Europeans 
to fight our battles for us, any more than 
it means that we propose to fight the Euro- 
peans’ battles for them. It means simply 
that we have recognized our mutual depend- 
ence, and realize that it is good business on 
our part to help the free Europeans develop 
the strength to defend themselves. To give 
the needed impetus, and to avoid the long 
disheartening delay which Europe would have 
to face if it attempted its own rearmament 
without our help, we have been sending 
quantities of defense weapons, equipment, 
and supplies across the Atlantic during the 
past year, and the need for this mutual de- 
fense aid during the coming year is frankly 
as great. The bulk of Europe’s need right 
now is for this kind of assistance—tanks and 
guns and weapons and supplies. But I do 
not want to underestimate the need also 
for spiritual and moral help. We all have to 
know that we can depend on each other, that 
we're in this together, and that we have 
equal determination to see it through. 

Other areas, too, need our help. In Asia, 
the Middle East, and Africa people have lived 
for centuries amidst great natural riches of 
the earth, and yet lived in poverty and dis- 
ease, in a vicious circle of circumstances 
which did not allow them to benefit from 
their resources. In the last few years, a 
great change has come over many of these 
areas. New means of communication have 
awakened people to new possibilities. Many 
of them have won political independence 
and have established governments deter- 
mined to win a new life for their peoples. 
In many of these areas, they do not have 
the technical wherewithal to break through 
the circle that has claimed them ‘for so 
long. They need technical help, They need 
the technical knowledge that the United 
States can supply. 

Given a chance, there is every reason to 
believe that these people can conquer their 
problems and become stable and secure mem- 
bers of the free world, contributing to its 
strength and to its security. The Soviet 
rulers have their eyes on these areas, and 
on the manpower and strategic resources 
they would gain through capturing them. 
They are putting pressure on them now and 
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they will continue to put pressure on them 
to try to force them into the Soviet world. 
The Soviet rulers would like to convince the 
people of Asia and the Near East that the 
better life they want will flow from Com- 
munist control. They are using every propa- 
ganda device to put this lie across. They 
see in Asia, in the Near East, and in Africa 
a means to multiply their power. 

To withstand the Communist pressure, 
these areas need support. The particular 
problems vary from area to area. In some 
places, military aid is needed. Technical 
aid is needed almost everywhere. Some 
economic aid is needed, They need this help 
to make their efforts toward economic de- 
velopment successful, and only if they are 
successful in their quest for independence 
and economic security will they become 
stable components of a free society. Our 
own security depends on the success they 
meet. 

With Latin America we have long had co- 
operative arrangements to build the hemi- 
spheric solidarity and friendship that in- 
sure mutual security; and we have been able 
to see the effects of the technical aid we 
have given. Over a period of years, the 
Latin-American Governments have made & 
great deal of progress in establishing new 
economic standards and new production 
levels. They still have many stubborn prob- 
lems, They still need technical and eco- 
nomic ald. They still have problems of 
poverty, education, health and social serv- 
ices. And they have a great deal to do in 
building their defense. We are close neigh- 
bors—and our security is very much inter- 
dependent. Where we can help them, we 
are only helping ourselves. 

The problems of these people all over the 
world are our problems as well as theirs. 
Where they fail to solve them, the free world 
loses strength; and wherever and whenever 
the free world loses strength, the men in the 
Kremlin move to accomplish their ambitions. 

We cannot afford to go it alone, The path 
of isolation leads neither to peace nor to 
victory. It leads at best to a bleak existence 
in a storm cellar under attack by an insuper- 
able power bent on world domination. We 
know that Russia prefers to obtain its aims 
without war. At the same time, we know 
that Russia will risk war if war appears to 
offer the best chance of success, and we know 
that its willingness to take this risk may 
increase, now that our monopoly of atomic 
weapons is ended. If, while there is still 
time, we can create new deterrents, barriers 
to easy expansion, we can keep the balance 
of power and expect peace and a reasonable 
degree of prosperity. 

An understanding of our danger has lead 
to the establishment of the Marshall plan, 
our participation in the North, Atlantic 
Treaty, our mutual defense assistance pro- 
gram, and the point 4 program for technical 
assistance. i 

Because of the interdependence of these 
programs, and because of the need for coor- 
dination and flexibility in them, we are now 
proposing to combine our military, economic, 
and technical aid into one program—a mu- 
tual security program—for the coming year. 
Under this proposed program, we would pro- 
vide to other free nations the weapons, ma- 
terials, economic, and technical help they 
need. The mutual security program is not 
new. It is essentially a continuation of the 
kind of help we have already given, but it 
coordinates our efforts and adapts them to 
the global problem. It includes provisions 
for strengthening our participation in the 
United Nations so that that organization can 
continue to work for collective security. 

The mutual security program is a frank 
recognition of the fact that our problem of 
survival involves every area of the world and 
involves the building of integrated economic, 
military, political, and moral strength. ~ 

The estimated cost of the program during 
the next year is $8,500,000,000. This is an 
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amount that is economical in comparison to 
what the taxpayers of the United States 
would have to spend if we ignored the need 
now. It is actually an investment in the 
resources and resourcefulness of other peo- 
ples, from which the dividends will be emi- 
nently worth while. It means that Ameri- 
cans will be somewhat more restricted in 
spending and in consumption of civilian 
goods, but we will still be living on a far 
higher standard than any other peoples in 
the world. In terms of the security we get, 
it is as solid an investment as the American 
people can make and if it protects our right 
to live the way we choose its true value will 
ke immeasurable. 

I hope that these sober thoughts I am 
leaving with you do not prove discouraging. 
There is every reason to be encouraged when 
a dangerous situation is being met with 
boldness and courage. We have shown a 
capacity for extraordinary boldness and 
courage in meeting the dangers that have 
come before. I am confident the American 
people will show the same strength again. 
There is something about the way of life 
we have chosen that gives us the initiative 
and the enterprise to survive the pitfalls of 
the dynamic world in which we live. 


Preparedness Is Not Solely for War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING’ 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 13, 1951 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orD, I include the following editorial 
from the Brighton-Pittsford Post: 

PREPAREDNESS Is Not SOLELY FOR WAR 


The long-time inflationary conditions in 
this country heve given too many people the 
feeling that this can go on forever. There 
is a sense of security built on a very flimsy 
foundation, by many of our citizens. 

What they don’t realize is that we have 
emerged from successive set-backs in busi- 
ness only because of unnatural business, 
wars. To some this business of war has 
become a natural part of living, upon which 
they can predicate demands for higher wages 
and upon which manufacturers and pro- 
cessors can demand higher prices. 

While both management and labor lead- 
ers have been able to call their own shots 
with absolute assurance, the time and tide 
will not always run in the same direction; 
the sun of profits will not always continue 
in the same brilliance, and the value of the 
dollar cannot always be devalued. 

While the help wanted sign is always out 
today, a great many do not realize that this 
apparent shortage is only because of a weak 
government that hides behind too many 
wars. Accompanying the devalued unna- 
tural dollar is the unnaturalness of high 
employment in defense industries and in a 
wanton waste of manpower in government 
itself all over the country. Not only do 
goods debase themselves in times of high 
prices, but labor has the tendency of debas- 
ing its servites, when highest paid. When 
prices are down, not only goods improve in 
quality, but similarly so, when labor prices 
are down and supply is plentiful, their serv- 
ices are of greatest value. 


WAR RESPONSIBLE FOR CONDITIONS 


The present condition may last as long 
as the war potential exists, but it will last 
“no longer than the period of extra demand 


for war goods superimposed upon a natural 
economy. It is the thinking of some people 
in round table discussions that the Govern- 
ment is glad to have a war on its hands to 
promote a false era of good times. We can- 
not think this so of any one however base 
their political history, although were some 
of the recent Kefauver gangsters allowed to 
grow into power, one could readily imagine 
their stopping at nothing. However, the 
war in Korea, the constant cry about the 
kind of war Russia could make, is the cloud 
which befuddles our thinking and our plan- 
ning for a peaceful world. 

Under the aegis of the Russian effort to- 
ward war we have no turning back from 
preparedness, but even world situations can 
collapse under constant pressure, and some- 
times have done so. 


INSECURE ECONOMY 


Under all conditions of today we can but 
be sure of continued insecurity in our eco- 
nomy even though many face payment plans 
urbanely and blandly. We cannot expect to 
live under forced draft, especially the 
kind that has its roots in war, interminably, 
and preparedness for an obvious change of 
pace in our economy is just as important as 
that for war. 

This could apply to the Government and 
to each individual. 


Spy Menace To Security 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 12, 1951 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
wish to include an editorial which ap- 
peared in the Telegram-News, Lynn, 
Mass., on Monday, June 11, 1951: 

Spy Menace To Security 


When two British diplomats disappear or 
eight jet planes crash at the same time, 
there is a tendency to start looking for that 
fabulous person known as the international 
spy. It’s a good idea, too, because he really 
exists and can be a serious menace to the 
security of the United States or any other 
nation. 

The international spy doesn't exist in the 
sense that you need to look for a beautiful 
brunet whose auxiliary equipment consists 
of a plunging neckline gown and a long 
cigarette holder. Even the movies have 
worked that one to death. The dangerous 
person now is more likely to be a stoop- 
shouldered scientest wearing thick-lensed 
glasses who understands nuclear fission, 
Klaus Fuchs, the British scientist who hand- 
ed atomic secrets to the Russians, is much 
more dangerous than all the brunets oper- 
ating in Paris and the Balkans. 

International communism has a big head 
start on the free world in the battle of 
espionage. The Communist Party is estab- 
lished in almost every country in the world 
and its members have wide latitude in going 
where they please and talkng with whom 
they choose. No American, not even one of 
our diplomats, can roam around Russia at 
will 


Communist spies in the United States have 
had a field day in the last few weeks. Or 
rather a vacation. All they had to do was 
spend a few cents for a newspaper and read 
what the witnesses were saying at the Mac- 
Arthur hearings in Washington. Never in 
history has a nation unburdened itself of so 
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much information that is interesting to a 
potential enemy. But that is still not what 
the Communists want. Enough ex-Commu- 
nists have written their memoirs by now to 
give us a pretty good idea what Moscow is 
seeking: 

1. Scientists who are willing to come up 
with formulas for perfecting the atomic 
weapon and leading to the building of the 
hydrogen bomb. Some persons think Klaus 
Fuchs, by handing the Russians a few slips 
of paper, saved Moscow at least a year’s work 
in laboratory research, 

2. Persons who hold responsible positions 
in Government and are willing to try to 
shape policies so that Russia will benefit. 
Like Alger Hiss, who held a responsible State 
Department post. Hede Massing, who spent 
years doing espionage in this country for 
Moscow, writes in her recent book that she 
was eager to get Hiss into her Communist 
cell because she thought he had influence 
on forming American policy. If he pro- 
duced some documents along the way, well 
and good, but the main idea was to have an 
influential friend in the inner circle of the 
American State Department. 

Modern wars are won in laboratories and 
factories as much as they are on battlefields, 
That is why the scientist has become all- 
important. A spy inside the government is 
valuable because he has the potentiality of 
helping decide whether that government is 
going to be soft or tough. Meantime the 
beautiful brunets are exercising their talents 
in other fields. 


We Must Not Kill the Goose 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 13, 1951 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, the at- 
tached editorial from the Albany 
(N. Y.) Knickerbocker News is partic- 
ularly pertinent in the consideration of 
such measures as the bill before us today. 

The total amount appropriated for 
rivers and harbors and flood control is 
$514,000,000. Of this amount, less than 
$6,000,000, or barely over 1 percent is for 
projects in New York State. It is per- 
haps understandable, therefore, that a 
Member from New York finds it difficult 
to support the various amendments 
which have been offered to increase still 
further the amounts appropriated here. 
That would be true in normal times. 
Certainly now, with the world on fire and 
our Federal purse strained as rarely be- 
fore to meet the expenses of ensuring our 
survival, we ought to forego any tempta- 
tion to add to such items as this bill con- 
tains. 

On the contrary, this seems to me an 
appropriate area to administer a per- 
centage cut, even to the figures the com- 
mittee has recommended. They have 
done a sincere job, and I realize have 
exercised commendable firmness in re- 
sisting pressures so as to bring before us 
a measure providing a 20 percent reduc- 
tion over last year’s figures. But, I be- 
lieve, we can and should go even further, 
in the light of world conditions and the 
precarious stato of our national finances. 
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The editorial follows: 
SHOULD PROTECT THEIR GOOSE 


Representative KreaTING, Republican, New 
York, reminded his colleagues in the House 
the other day that New York State gets back 
in Federal aid about 5½ cents out of each 
dollar it pays in to the United States Treas- 
ury for such programs. 

This should not be news to New Yorkers, 
if they realized how they are nicked by 
Uncle Sam for other States’ benefit. But 
Mr. Krarixo also reminded so-called poor 
States who get these benefits that they have 
a stake in maintaining national solvency. 

In other words, the New York Congress- 
man was telling Mississippi and other States 
which profit on New York’s taxes that they 
shouldn’t press us too hard. They could, by 

voting more money out of our pockets, kill 
the goose that lays them so many golden 


eggs. 
We hope they heed the warning—but we 
wouldn't count on it. 


Controls and Complacency 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 13, 1951 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing editorial which appeared in the 
New York Times today is an important 
expression of opinion in support of con- 
tinuing the Defense Production Act, and 

in strengthening it. I hope that every 
Member of the House will read it care- 
fully: 

CONTROLS AND COMPLACENCY 

Congress must move by June 30 to con- 
tinue the life of the Defense Production Act 
if this law is not to expire by statutory 
limitation. That date is approaching at a 
moment when, because of a temporary ces- 
sation of inflationary pressure, the public’s 
guard, in a manner of speaking, is down, 
Its mood is one which might conceivably 
be exploited to the point where it believed 
the inflation danger had now passed. 

Nothing could be further from the fact. 
It is true that we have recently been wit- 
nessing, in such manifestations as the re- 
tail price war, evidence of an overstocked 
condition on the part of the distributor of 
merchandise and the consumer. Last fall 
retailers were proceeding on the assumption 
that the only serious problem was going to 
be to get enough goods to satisfy the frantic 
demands of consumers. That frantic de- 
mand on the part of consumers, for its part, 
stemmed from fears—induced by wartime 
experience—of imminent shortages and sky- 


} 


rocketing prices. Neither the distributor nor 


the consumer, it would appear, reckoned 
with the productive possibilities of the 
American consumer industries, Consumers 
soon found that they need not have in- 
dulged in a mad rush for the things they 


* 


wanted; and retailers ultimately found them- ` 


selves with unwieldy inventories on their 
hands. 

In consequence, public sentiment, as 
usual, has swung to the opposite extreme, 
The same people who a few months ago 
couldn’t be argued out of their belief that it 
was necessary to stock up on their require- 
ments for months and even years ahead 
have, in all too many cases, now turned com- 
placent about the danger of inflation. This 
attitude applies, as the National City Bank 


pointed out recently, not only with respect 
to soft goods but even with respect to auto- 
mobiles and household appliances, although 
the production authorities have recently is- 
sued orders reducing the amount of steel 
for the former to 65 percent of normal and 
the latter 70 percent. 

Just for the record, it should be noted 
that the excessive inventory situation in the 
retail trade is now well along in the process 
of correction. For 3 months sales of distrib- 
utors have been outrunning additions to 
their stocks. It doesn’t take long for such 
a trend to correct an overbought situation 
in soft goods, where the cycle from a con- 
dition of high to low inventory is compara- 
tively short. 

Next to the recent softening of prices as a 
major cause of the present comparative 
complacency about inflation is the belief en- 
tertained in some quarters that the bottom 
might fall out of things should the belliger- 
ents negotiate a cease-fire order in Korea. 
That such a development would lessen inter- 
national tensions is true, and it is also true 
that for the moment it might reduce the 
sense of urgency regarding defense. But the 
administration has already made it both 
clear and emphatic that it has no intention 
of retreating from, or modifying, its pro- 
gram of rearmament., And war or no war, 
comprehensive economic controls are im- 
perative if that program is to be carried out 
without inflation of a serious kind. 

Nothing that has happened in recent 
weeks has altered the basic economic as- 
sumptions we must face in connection with 
rearmament in the months and years that 
lie immediately ahead. In his address of 
April 26 President Truman said that mili- 
tary orders amounting to some $26,000,000,- 
000 had been placed since Korea and that 
nearly $60,000,000,000 more were to come by 
June 30, 1952. Thus far we are only emerg- 
ing from the tooling-up stage of rearma- 
ment; from now on we shall be increasing 
the rate of output every month. Alongside 
this fact is the record-breaking program of 
private capital spending in prospect for the 
next few months. According to the Securi- 
ties and Exchange Commission, industry will 
spend $23,900,000,000 this year in plant and 
equipment, a figure exceeding that of 1950 
by 29 percent, and the previous peak year, 
1948, by 24 percent. Capital investment is, 
cf course, the most dynamic force in the 
making of the business cycle and in creat- 
ing the conditions for inflation or deflation. 
The Congressional Joint Committee on the 
Economic Report has estimated that pay- 
rolls will be $23,500,000,000 larger a year from 
now than they are at the present time. 

All this adds up, needless to say, to the 
creation of an enormous amount of purchas- 
ing power at a time when there will be no 
commensurate increase in the supply of con- 
sumable goods. When it is considered that 
all of this still lies ahead, and that indus- 
trial production today is at the highest 
peacetime level ever reached, it should be 
obvious to the most casual student of eco- 
nomics that to abandon or relax controls at 
this time would be verging on the suicidal, 
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Mr, DOLLIVER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
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REeEcorp, I include the following editorial 
from the Nation’s Agriculture of June 
1951: 

Foop NEEDS AND PRICE CONTROLS 


The vital need for ample food production 
is the all-important point which receives far 
less attention today than it must receive if 
we are to maintain and build the strength of 
the American economy in the present time of 
trial 


Harrell DeGraff, recently appointed H. E. 
Babcock professor of food economics at Cor- 
nell, has performed a service in giving our 
real food situation the proper emphasis in 
an address delivered to the recent National 
Institute of Animal Agriculture at Purdue 
University. 

There has been no increase in United 

States food production over the 1944 peak 
in the last 6 years, Dr. DeGraff pointed out. 
Yet, during the same 6 years United States 
population has increased almost 10 percent, 
adding 13,000,000 persons to the domestic 
food-consuming public. 
The world outlook indicates that the 
United States food supply will be under 
heavy pressure, unless everything breaks 
favorably. “Never before,” said Dr. DeGraff, 
“has American agriculture operated in an 
economic balance so delicate. Produce prices 
and the availability and cost of supplies can 
affect production much more than in earlier 
decades. Never before have farmers been 
so dependent upon urban-produced goods 
and services. * * * 

“Now that price control instead of pro- 
duction control has become the shibboleth 
of the times, farmers face new difficulties. 
The price controllers have complained loudiy 
because they could not put a ceiling price 
on farm products at less than 100 percent 
of parity, and because parity prices can keep 
inching up on them as farm operating costs 
increase. 

“They now have the idea of freezing par- 
ity at the levels of last January and are 
going to try to sell this idea to the Congress. 
What they want is a ‘fixed parity’ that will 
not creep upward with increases in the cost 
of farm operations. They are contending 
that farmers are a specially privileged class 
with the parity formula as it now stands. 
Furthermore, they argue that farmers ought 
not complain about their proposal because 
many farm products are not up to the parity 
level, and these would be permitted to rise 
until they do reach parity. 

“What their whole argument misses, of 
course, is that price increases would be al- 
lowed for the less-wanted farm products but 
the prices of the most-wanted items would 
be frozen. In other words, if something is 
now cheap because consumers don’t want it 
as much as they want something else, the 
price of this item could still go up, so far 
as the price controllers are concerned, until 
it reached parity. But if another product 
is high priced, meaning above parity, because 
consumers have bid it up there, this price 
they would freeze. In time this surely would 
create many kinds of unforeseen unbalances 
between different crops, between crops and 
animals, and among the different livestock. 
It would tend to give us less of the more- 
wanted items and more of less-wanted prod- 
ucts. As a nation we apparently have not 
yet learned that this is the usual result of 
price control. 

“All the price control ever devised cannot 
change the fact that prices have a function 
to perform. They guide produce through 
the trade and marketing channels, And they 
guide consumption. They tell producers 


, what to produce, and consumers what to con- 


sume. 
} “If there continue to be intense demands 
on our food supply—as I think will be the 
case—then food cannot be one of the 
cheaper items that enter the cost of living. 
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If we monkey with prices and attempt to 
set ceilings below what a free market would 
say is the right price, then we will distort 
output into less-wanted foods, we will re- 
duce production if the price controls are ef- 
fective, and we will create black markets. 
But how can agriculture get these points 
across to Government bureaus and to con- 
sumers when the public is apparently sold on 
price control and thinks food prices—es- 
pecially animal products—are too high? 
How can consumers be educated to the fact 
that food will have its price, in regular mar- 
ket channels or in the black market—and 
not because farmers say so but because they, 
the purchasers, say so? If this were more 
widely understood, price controls and the 
distorting, unbalancing effects of price con- 
trols, would not be the most critical public 
question affecting agriculture and the food 
supply today.” 


No Longer Hush-Hush Are These Models 
of Pilotless, Supersonic Planes That 
Boast an Incredible 3,000 Miles an 
Hour and Fly Up to 160,000 Feet— 
A Half Decade Away, Upon Their De- 
velopment May Depend Who Will Rule 
the Air 5 Years Hence: the United 
States of America or Soviet Russia 
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HON. FRANK W. BOYKIN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 13, 1951 


Mr. BOYKIN. Mr. Speaker, again Dr. 
John R. Steelman, the assistant to the 
President, through National Broadcast- 
ing Co. television, has brought to the 
Nation Battle Report, Washington. 

On this week’s program Dr. Steelman 
discusses our national defense and se- 
curity from various angles and brings 
to the television screen Col. Benjamin 
Davis, Jr., Chief of the Air Force's Air 
Defense Branch; Gov. Millard Caldwell, 
Federal Civil Defense Administrator; and 
Col. Raymond L. Murray, United States 
Marine Corps, to make report to the 
Nation on the action programs instituted 
and made to effective to insure the peace 
and security of our people. 

These men— 


Dr. Steelman aptly states— 
ere all members of a team which is fighting 
to protect us during critical days while help- 
ing to build a world that is free and pros- 
perous—and where men can live in peace. 


The talk made by Colonel Davis was 
particularly apt inasmuch as it sets forth 
an evaluation of the effectiveness of the 
air defenses of the Nation. He discusses 
the task of detecting aircraft now ap- 
proaching our country, identifying them 
as friendly or enemy, the use of radar, of 
antiaircraft gunnery, and concludes his 
statement by saying: 

Certainly today our best air defense is a 
combination of all these means and the de- 
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terrent effect created by the existence of a 
strong and ready strategic air command. 


The talk by Colonel Davis was followed 
by a preview of the much discussed film, 
Survival Under Atomic Attack, shown 
for the first time on any television screen, 

Mr. Speaker, this exhibition was fol- 
lowed by one of the most comprehensive 
and understandable talks that I have 
ever heard. It was made by your good 
friend and my good friend, our former 
colleague who left this House to become 
the Governor of Florida, the Honorable 
Millard Caldwell, now Administrator of 
Civil Defense. 

Mr. Speaker, I doubt if any educational 
program on the air today has met with 
the popular acclaim which has charac- 
terized this one, patronized by Dr. John 
R. Steelman and presented by the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Co. 

Mr. Speaker, nothing that I might say 
about the splendid service being rendered 
to the Nation would be complete if I 
failed to mention how much Dr. Steel- 
man has given of himself, and to recog- 
nize the wonderful talent, engineering, 
technical, and scientific skill that the 
National Broadcasting Co., has addressed 
seemingly without regard for expense to 
its completion and perfection of this 
program, 

As an NBC public service feature, Bat- 
tle Report, Washington, has received the 
personal attention of Mr. Fred Wile, Jr., 
television program vice president, whose 
father was not alone one of the best but 
one of the most beloved newsmen we 
have ever had in Washington, D. C.; 
Davidson Taylor, director of television 


public affairs; and Frank McCall, direc- 


tor of Television News. 

The production is in charge of NBC’s 
ace producer, Ted Ayers. Its commen- 
taries are handled by Robert McCormick, 
Washington manager of the Television 
News Bureau; and as a special feature, 
the National Broadcasting Co., has as- 
signed to Battle Report, Washington, the 
Jones brothers, noted for their war pho- 
tography, and whose work has done so 
much in so short a time to enhance the 
public interest in this program. L. A. 
McClelland is technical director, Lou 
Hazam is the script writer; Bill Brooks, 
the film editor; John Johnson, the floor 
manager; Joseph Ferrier handles the art 
work; Fritz Balzer is the music adviser; 
and Bob Haines handles all sound. 

In recognition of the popular appeal 
of Battle Report, Washington, the NBC 
has changed this program from a Sunday 
afternoon showing to one of the choicest 
hours of the evening. It will hereafter 
be seen on Friday night from 9:30 to 10 
o’clock over an even more extensive net- 
work of broadcasting stations and co- 
axial cables. 

Again, Battle Report, Washington, is 
so replete with facts of such tremendous 
interest that I am extending my remarks 
and include therein the thirty-eighth 


Battle Report, Washington: 


BATTLE REPORT, WASHINGTON 
ROBERT McCormick. Seoul—where the 
fifth and mightest Communist offensive is 
bearing down in a flanking two-pronged 
drive. From the headquarters of the U. N. 
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struggle against aggression here and 
throughout the world, NBC Television pre- 
sents you Battle Report. 

Washington—where President Truman, 
this past week, asked for prayers instead of 
petty politics to win the fight in Korea, 
where the allies are said to be falling back 
from their last remaining positions above 
the thirty-eighth parallel. 

Today on Battle Report—What the Air 
Force is doing to protect us against atomic 
attack, and the first television showing cf 
an Official film describing what you can do 
to protect yourself. In addition, a first-hand 
account of our fight in Korea, where the free 
world's battle against Soviet communism is 
at its hottest. But first, the Assistant to 
the President, Dr. John R. Stcelman. 

Dr. Jonn R. Sreciman. Good afternoon, 
ladies and gentlemen, our defense program 
is constantly in the news. We hear about 
new records being set by industry after in- 
dustry, about the steadily growing strength 
of our Armed Forces, about new weapons, 
about the increased production of our farms. 
We also hear about an increase in taxes, con- 
trols over prices, and limitations on the 
production of civilian goods. 

But I wonder how many of us take the 
time to reflect upon the reasons back of all 
this activity and what it means to us as 
individuals. In the final analysis, all these 
acts have one objective—to protect you, to 
protect you and me fro-a slavery, torture, 
and death. The small group of iron-fisted, 
blood-thirsty barbarians in the Kremlin have 
made no secret of their aim. In their eyes 
we are a nation of Kulaks, who, as you know, 
were the small landowners who were so 
brutally slaughtered by the Sovict rulers. 
If we have any worldly possessions at all— 
a television set, an automobile, or even one 
savings bond—we are considered enemies of 
the people and tools of Wall Street. Every 
one of us would be marked to be robbed, 
enslaved, or slaughtered if the day cver came 
when the Soviet hordes overran our country. 

With God’s help that will never happen. 
Our first guest this afternoon will tell us 
how our Air Force is on guard night and 
day to repel any enemy aircraft which might 
attack us. He is Col. Benjamin C. Davis of 
the Air Force. 

Our second guest is Gov. Millard Cald- 
well, Administrator of the Federal Civil De- 
fense Administration. He will tell us about 
the Nation-wide program which is now 
being carried out to teach us, the civilian 
population, how to take care of ourselves in 
the event of enemy attack. All of us should 
listen carefully to every word he says—not 
only because of our selfish interest in pro- 
tecting ourselves and our loved ones—but 
also because we, the people, are the most 
precious asset of the Nation. By cooperat- 
ing in the civil-defense program every one 
of us can be a part of the great defense mo- 
bilization effort. 

And, from the bloodstained battlefields of 
Korea, Col. Raymond Murray is with us to 
tell us the story of his Fifth Marine Regi- 
ment. It will be a story of valor equal to 
any in our history and true to the tradition 
of the Marine Corps. 

These men are all members of the team 
which is fighting to protect us during these 
critical days helping to build a world that 
is free and prosperous and where men can 


“live in peace. 


ROBERT McCormick. First pictures of the 
shape of things to come in combat aircraft. 
No longer hush-hush are these NACA models 
of pilotless, supersonic planes; they boast an 
incredible 3,000 miles an hour and fly up 
to 160,000 feet. A half decade away, say the 
Nation’s aeronautical scientists, and upon 
their development may depend who is to 
rule the air 5 years hence, the United States 
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of America or Soviet Russia. Upon jets like 
these, however, must we depend for the 
present. Here you see them in combat in 
Korea, but they are also in our first line 
of defense against a bombing attack on this 
country. Just what we can expect in the 
way of such protection from our Air Force 
is the subject of our next guest. The sol- 
dier son of a general, proud possessor of 


the Silver Star and Distinguished Flying 


Cross, here is the Chief of the Air Force’s 
Air Defense Branch, Col. Benjamin Oliver 
Davis, Jr. 

Col. BENJAMIN Davis. I think the Air 
Force’s job of air defense can be described 
very easily; doing it effectively, however, is 
a more difficult problem. First, we must be 
able to know that aircraft, any aircraft, are 
in the air approaching this country. Second, 
if we determine that any are hostile, we must 
be able to warn military and civilian agencies 
that enemy aircraft are approaching. 
Third, we must be able to intercept these 
hostile aircraft and shoot them down before 
they can deliver their bombs on targets. 
And fourth, since we can’t hope to shoot 
down every enemy plane, we must take cer- 
tain actions to reduce the effectiveness of 
the bombing of those that get through our 
defenses. 

To accomplish the task of detecting air- 
craft and identifying them as friendly or 
enemy, we have a radar network that 
stretches across the strategic approaches to 
this country. This radar network is in con- 
tinuous operation day and night, manned 
by operators who observe the appearance of 
objects of their radar scopes, receive infor- 
mation of flight plans of friendly aircraft 
and determine that the aircraft are friendly 
or enemy. Unfortunately, radar is blinded 
by mountainous terrain and other effects, 
and it is necessary for us to ask thousands 
of yolunteer ground observers who happen to 
live in these blind spots of the radar screen 
to telephone into filter centers reports of 
aircraft they see or hear. In brief, when 
a plane appears on a radar scope, or when 
a plane is reported by a ground observer, and 
we cannot account for its presence by the 
flight plan information we have received 
from the military or the Civil Aeronautics 
Administration, this plane is unidentified. 
Therefore, it must be investigated to deter- 
mine whether it is friendly or enemy. While 
this determination is being made, and in 
some cases before it is finally made, warning 
of impending attack is transmitted to mili- 
tary and civilian agencies, so that people can 
take shelter, fire departments can ready 
themselves for action, and so on. At the 
same time, our fighters, which are based 
within the areas covered by our radar, take 
off and engage the unidentified aircraft with 
the purpose of shooting it down, if it is 
enemy, before it can reach its target. In 
the event that the fighters fail, Army air- 
craft units under Air Force operational con- 
trol furnish the final target area defense. 

Certain actions the Air Force must take 
to reduce the effectiveness of the bombing 
of those enemy aircraft that evade our fight- 
ers and antiaircraft fire, and actually get 
through to drop bombs on our cities, such 
devices as control of illumination—some- 
thing along the line of the dimouts we had 
during the last war—the shutting down of 
radio and television stations, and other 
things that would help enemy bombers find 
the targets they are looking for. Obviously, 
we are going to do everything possible to 
misdirect aircraft and make it more difficult 
for them to find the targets we want to 
defend. k 

There’s one other matter I should stress, 
Radar, ground observers, fighters, and anti- 
aircraft artillery in their form of highest 


development will never provide a perfect air , 


defense. Some of the bombers will get 


through. World War II has taught us that 
an absolutely punctureproof air defense is 
beyond the ingenuity of man to devise. 
Grim as the prospect may seem, the Air Force 
cannot promise that American cities will not 
be bombed. Certainly, today, our best air 
defense is a combination of all these means 
and the deterrent effect created by the exist- 
ence of a strong and ready strategic air 
command. 

ROBERT McCormick. If, as Colonel Davis 
warns us, America, a perfect defense against 
a bombing attack upon this Nation is out 
of the question, what then can we do? 
One thing within the power of all of us is 
to be prepared. To help inform you on how 
best to protect your family, Battle Report 
presents now—for the first time shown on 
any television screen—the much-talked- 
about film, Survival Under Atomic Attack. 

And now the Nation’s top civilian defense 
official, the Chief of your Federal Civil De- 
fense Administration, Millard Caldwell. 

MILLARD CALDWELL. The film you have just 
seen is the first in a series of official films 
produced under the supervision of the Fed- 
eral Civil Defense Administration. These 
films, along with booklets and radio programs 
on the subject, are being prepared to help 
you. If you know and remember the facts 
contained in official civil defense films and 
booklets, you will more than double your 
chances of survival in case of enemy attack 
on this country. 

A short time ago President Truman said: 
“So long as there is any chance at all that 
atomic bombs may fall on our cities, we 
cannot gamble on being caught unprepared, 
and let’s not fool ourselves—there is such a 
chance.” 

We have been concerned because of the 
reluctance of some of our people to accept 
the realities of the world situation. Many 
people have not been interested in learning 
the facts of survival. In many cities civil 
defense organization has lagged far behind 
because of lack of public participation. 

But now I’m happy to be able to report 
that there is a definite break in the clouds 
of apathy and inaction. It is a small break. 
It is only a beginning. But it is there and 
it is heartening. 

Over 2,000,000 copies of the booklet, Sur- 
vival Under Atomic Attack, which is the 
booklet on which the film you have just seen 
was based, have been sold by the Superin- 
tendent of Documents alone. When over 
2,000,000 are interested enough to put their 
10-cent pieces in an envelope and mail them 
to Washington in order to get this easily 
read and easily remembered survival infor- 
mation, that is a heartening sign. 

The National Education Association has 
just reported on a survey of schools. The 
survey indicates that school systems in many 
sections of the country are definitely aware 
of the need of civil defense and are doing 
something about it. Most of the larger cities 
have already some sort of civil defense school 
program in effect. 

Reports received from the Federal field 
offices show that many cities and States are 
making good progress. 

All of this is very encouraging. But I 
must emphasize that still, it is only a be- 

Much remains to be done before 
this Nation is prepared. Every person must 
know the facts of survival under atomic, 
biological, chemical, or conventional attack, 
Every city must be prepared with a going, 
efficient civil defense organization. 

The job cannot be done unless each indi- 


+ vidual interests himself in helping. Helping 
is more than just lending a hand toa worthy : 


cause. It is a duty of every citizen in the 
country. The citizen’s first duty is to learn 
to protect himself and his family. His sec- 
ond, equally important duty, is to learn to 
participate in civil defense as a member of 
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the team. Americans are noted for team- 
work. Civil defense is the biggest team of 
all. Along with the Armed Forces of the 
Nation, it means security for our country. 
Nothing is more important, 

Rosert McCormick. Here you see the 
Globemaster II wide open to receive an M-24 
tank—one of America’s biggest—all part of 
the demonstrations that marked Washing- 
ton's observance of Armed Forces Day. This 
day was set aside, as the Secretary of De- 
fense put it, to pay tribute to the role of 
our defenders of freedom in the Nation's 
total mobilization of its material and spir- 
itual powers for peace and freedom. Over- 
seas in Korea, as these celebrations went on 
at home, allied tanks already on the scene 
of battle push into the fight that has reached 
a major climax. U. N. foot soldiers who had 
fallen back all along the 125-mile front, are 
now digging in along a new line. One man 
who knows how these soldiers feel and what 
they are thinking is here with us today. A 
veteran of the battles of Natong, Seoul, and 
Wonson, and the famous advance to and re- 
treat from the Yalu River, he has been 
called one of the outstanding regimental 
commanders in the Marine Corps. Ladies 
and gentlemen, the former commanding offi- 
cer of the Fifth Marine Regiment, Col, Ray- 
mond Murray. 

Col. RAYMOND L. Murray. You have heard 
much, recently, about the difficult fighting 
that took place in Korea during the past 
winter. As summer is approaching, I be- 
lieve it is appropriate to tell you some of 
our experiences in southern Korea last 
August. 

The heat was almost as bitter an enemy 
as the North Koreans in those days, and, 
unlike the North Koreans it could not be de- 
feated. Until we became acclimated the 
terribly oppressive heat caused more cas- 
ualties than the enemy. Fortunately, most 
of these casualties were short term and a 
rest of from 1 hour to a day allowed a man 
to completely recover. Even after our heat 
prostration cases dropped as a result of our 
acclimatization, we suffered from the un- 
comfortableness of the hot, humid climate. 

Hardly less discomforting was the ever 
present dust, or mud. In the summer in 
Korea there is no respite from the mud 
when it rains, or the dust as soon as the 
mud dries out. 

Fortunately there are thousands of rivers 
and streams throughout the country and it 
is frequently possible during intervals in 
the fighting to take a most welcome dip in 
the cool waters of these rivers and streams. 
On one occasion, when the Fifth Marines 
was in Army reserve, one of these rivers, 
some 500 yards wide and 2 to 3 feet deep 
was filled for a distance of 400-500 yards 
by a mass of dirty marines combining a 
bath with relief from the heat, 

I think that what we in our regiment called 
the first battle of the Naktong gave us the 
most satisfaction from a professional marine 
point of view of all those early battles. 
It was on the 17th of August, just 15 days 
and two previous battles after we arrived 
into Korea that we received sudden orders 
to move to Yongsan, a town some 80 to 100 
miles from Pusan, and drive an enemy divi- 
sion back across the Naktong River. 

For the first day of this vicious battle it 
seemed that we were never going to be able 
to take our first objective, called by a writer, 
in Life magazine No Name Ridge. Finally, 
though, we managed to secure one end of 
the ridge late in the afternoon. At 4:30 the 
next morning the enemy counterattacked 
and drove all but one squad off the ridge. 

The squad leader at this point yelled to 
his men to attack and drive the enemy 
away. By this aggressive action the enemy 
was prevented from seizing the entire ridge 
and as day broke the remainder of the men 
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in the company were reorganized and assisted 
this one squad in retaking our objective. 
This apparently broke the spirit of the 
enemy and the entire division began a head- 
long retreat across the river in daylight. I 
think you can forgive those of us that were 
watching the battle from our observation 
post for acting like spectators at a football 
game. As we saw the tanks and marines 
close support aircraft literally massacring 
the retreating North Koreans we jumped up 
and down and yelled like demons urging our 
fellow marines on. 

I found in Korea just as in World War II 
that the greatest pleasure a marine or sol- 
dier can possibly enjoy is when mail call 
is sounded and he receives letters from home. 
If there is one thing above all others that 
you can do for your husbands, sons, sweet- 
hearts and friends in Korea it is to write let- 
ters as often as you possibly can. You will 
be interested to know that mail service is 
generally excellent, even in the midst of com- 
bat when letters are delivered with rations. 

Speaking of rations, I can report that dur- 
ing the entire 7 months that I was in Korea 
we were well fed. Except when actually 
fighting, it was usually possible to serve hot 
meals which certainly weren't as tasty as 
those a mother can cook, but which were 
wholesome and well balanced. On occasion 
we were even in a position to serve fresh 
frozen food. While actually engaged in 
fighting it was necessary to serve combat 
ration which is adequate, but which becomes 
monotonous if eaten for too long a period. 

I am very happy to be able to report to 
you that your marines lived up to the fine 
traditions which have been established by 
our corps over the years in every respect, 
and that they will continue to do so in the 
future. 

Rosert McCormick. And so, until we turn 
our cameras upon the Nation's capital again 
next week to report on the battle of democ- 
racy against world communism, this is 
Robert McCormick putting a period on your 
Thirty-eighth Battle Report. 


A Competent Observer Tells His Views 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT B. SCUDDER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 13, 1951 


Mr. SCUDDER. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission to extend my remarks, I in- 
clude an article from the San Francisco 
Argonaut of June 1, 1951, entitled “San 
Francisco Editor Reports on Round the 
World Trip.” 

This article is based on a report by 
Paul C. Smith, editor and manager of 
the San Francisco Chronicle, who has re- 
cently returned from a 41,000-mile trip 
ccvering most of the countries of the 
world. One segment of his report is 
heartening in that the United States is 
not without friends in the troubled spots 
of the globe, contrary to the opinion that 
has been advanced by many observers. 

As to the policy of General MacArthur 
in the Far East, Mr. Smith is convinced 
that it is the right one to follow and 
especially so wherein it concerns the use 
of troops from Formosa. As he sees the 
Situation, to do this is very likely to prove 
advantageous to this country. 

In Editor Smith we have a man 


familiar with conditions in the Far East, - 


as having served as an Officer in the 
Marine Corps and a lieutenant com- 
mander with the Navy. He was on the 
staffs of Admirals Mitchener, Turner, 
and Spruance at Iwo Jima and Okinawa 
and in Japan. 

He has a keen grasp of the Eastern 
Theater and I believe his reaction to con- 
ditions in the Far East are worthy of 
consideration by the Congress and the 
people of our country. x 

The article in reference is as follows: 


San Francisco Eprron REPORTS ON ROUND 
THE WORLD TRIP 


That a man may change his mind was 
demonstrated last week by Paul C. Smith, 
editor and general manager of the Chronicle, 
who returned from Tokyo, Korea, and For- 
mosa convinced of the wisdom of General 
MacArthur's strategy in the Far East. As 
he put it, he is now 95 percent for the Mac- 
Arthur program, and the difference is a mat- 
ter of timing, not of policy. 

A visit to Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek 
further convinced Mr. Smith of the inepti- 
tude of our policy in Asia. We underesti- 
mate, he says, the significance of Formosa, 
which is a source of real resistance, not 
liable, as the current propaganda line has it, 
to go over to the Communist side should its 
forces be deployed on the Chinese mainland, 
To do this might very well upset the Soviet- 
directed programs in Korea and Indochina, to 
our advantage. 

The Chronicle editor’s recent trip took 
him also to Hong Kong, Saigon, Bangkok, 
New Delhi (where he talked with Prime Min- 
ister Nehru), Karachi, Istambul, Tehran, 
London, Paris, and Washington. The high- 
lights of his 41,000-mile journey were pre- 
sented at the annual World Trade Week 
luncheon, held in the St. Francis Hotel and 
jointly sponsored by the San Francisco 
Chamber of Commerce, the World Trade 
Association, and the Down Town Association, 
whose president, Mr, Wheelock H. Bingham, 
was the presiding officer. 

In Tehran, Mr. Smith noted the results 
of a policy of ineptitude and indecision, but 
he was greatly impressed with the Turkish 
people, whom he found tough, resolute, and 
realistic, determined to stand together 
against aggression. In General Eisenhower's 
headquarters he found incurable optimism; 
and he believes that General MacArthur 
shares in that global viewpoint rather than 
the Asia-first policy which has been occa- 
sionally attributed to him. General Mac- 
Arthur was, if anything, forced into the ap- 


* proximation of such a stand by the lack of 
` directives in his case. - 


Another of Mr. Smith's heartening dis- 
coveries was the number of friends Amer- 
ica has abroad. We are not, as some trav- 
elers have returned to tell us, hated every- 
where. On the other hand, there are those 
in all countries who recognize us for what 
we are, the real revolutionaries, whose lead 
must be followed if we are to triumph over 
the reactionary forces of communism and 
fascism, maintain progress and establish 
freedom. 


Address of Very Rev. Hunter Guthrie, S, J. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANTONI N. SADLAK 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 13, 1951 


Mr. SADLAK. Mr. Speaker, on Mon- 
day, June 11, it was a great pleasure for 
me to attend the one hundred and fifty- 
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second commencement exercises of 
Georgetown University, here in Wash- 
ington, held on the campus of this his- 
toric school of learning. It was a happy 
occasion also for me to meet with other 
alumni and classmates of my George- 
town law class of 1931. The opening 
address to the 1,234 graduates from the 
various schools of the university was 
made by its distinguished president, the 
Very Reverend Hunter Guthrie, S. J. 
The address made a tremendous impres- 
sion upon the graduates and the thou- 
sands of well-wishers and friends in at- 
tendance and, under leave to extend my 
remarks, I commend Father Guthrie’s 
talk to the Members of the House: 


Gentlemen of Georgetown, liberal philos- 
ophy has misshapened the world you are 
about to enter. Its responsibility for this 
surrealistic nightmare may be classified as 
direct and indirect. Directly, it is respon- 
sible for our strange code of morals which 
computes a dash of bourbon as more sinful 
than adultery; couples crime with tax re- 
turns: the higher the income bracket, the 
more respectable and, hence the less im- 
putable, the perpetrator; under the sacred 
name of freedom it grants immunity to ir- 
responsible professors who poison the minds 
of our youth with atheism, immorality, and 
scorn for the traditional principles which 
fashioned America; with a butterfly net it 
chases after effects but never seeks out 
causes; rather it attempts to cure symp- 
toms but abets the malady; it prosecutes 
the individual traitor yet pays the salary of 
the professor who corrupted him. 

Indirectly, liberalism, by indulgence, has 
fattened the Soviet barbarian; by ignorance, 
indecision, and occasional downright treach- 
ery it has lost one-third of Europe and all 
of China to the cause of free nations; 
through lack of a clear, honest policy it has 
reduced this mighty Nation to the role of 
a counterpuncher despite the patent fact 
it is actually engaged in a struggle to decide 
the fate of mankind. 

What is the essence of this philosophy 
which has disrupted the world you are about 
to enter? It is a radical severance from the 
traditional principles of western culture. It 
is a quagmire of opinions which considers 
itself superior to certitude; a mansion built 
on the quicksands of relativism; a repudia- 
tion of all absolutes; of Almighty God, of 
Providence, of ultimate human destiny, of 
one’s fellow man. No one has summed it 
up quite so pithily as Bertrand Russell, when 
on his seventy-ninth birthday, last May 18, 
he issued this allocution to his fellow lib- 
erals: (Do) not love your neigh- 
bor like yourself, but * * * love your- 
self.” Presumably the liberal has long since 
outgrown the pettifogging, medieval notion 
of the love of God. It is time now to go all 
out against the love of one's neighbor. The 
vicious genocidal tendencies, the cancerous, 
self-contradicting tenets of modern liber- 
alism could not be more clearly announced. 

We are not properly shocked by such 
language nor appalled by the concepts be- 
hind them, because the ovens of Dachau 
and the slave camps of Siberia surpass the 
comprehension of most of us. But re- 
member, these things have happened, and 
before they happened people had to have 
religion torn from their hearts, love and 
human pity, charity and kindliness, honor, 
trust, and respect for one’s fellow man, 
morals and decency and reverence uprooted 
from their souls. In some countries it was an 
abrupt process of de-education, a swift 
brutalization. We in this country are going 
through our corruptive training now and 
the process is all the more subtle and im- 
perceptible in that our preceptor is liberal- 
ism in the guise of university professors 
and octogenarian earls, 
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Gentlemen of Georgetown, today we come 
to the parting of the ways. For 4 years we 
have broken bread together; for 4 years 
under the mandate of our Holy Father we 
have striven to form you to the image of 
Christ, each in his separate mold, each to 
the measure of his talents. Until today you 
have received; henceforth you, in turn, 
must give to others. We trust you will give 
to the world the fundamentals of the train- 
ing you have received from early childhood 
up to the present hour. They may be 
summed up in the theological virtues of 
faith, hope, and charity. 

Faith—not the faith of sentiment, nor 
of the liberal who trusts in the opinion of 
the moment; nor the flamboyant, bragga- 
docio faith of the agnostic, who in the last 
analysis debases his intelligence by trust- 
ing merely the direct testimony of the 
senses; the agnostic, who mistakes intellec- 
tual cowardice for humility, pride for 
honesty. No, rather, that faith which is the 
noblest exercise of man’s intellect and will 
and at the same time a complete surrender 
of the whole man to the action of grace. 
Faith, which is at once a new knowledge of 
the mysteries of God and a plan of action 
guided by divine precepts. 

Hope—not a trust in science or technol- 
ogy or the puttering efforts of sociology, 
insurance, or fair deals, but a new-born, 
whole-souled confidence in the promises of 
God, who is capable of fulfilling His 
promises, and faithful to His word. Let it 
be, if you will, the hope of Peguy, who 
likened the three theological virtues to three 
sisters. Faith and Charity were tall and 
stately. They protected their N = 
0 el. Uttle sister, Hope, by plac er be- 
aon thon 2 2 ted, however, that 
as they walked through the portal of the 
cathedral, Hope was leading Faith and 
Charity. Undoubtedly poor theology but a 
very consoling parable for a future not too 
happy for hope. 

Charity—not the pittance one gives to the 
poor, nor the bonus one gives to an under- 
paid servant, but that awsome, upsweeping 
flame of consuming love of God; the terrible 
yearning of the creature for the Creator; 
the natural motion of abject imperfection 
toward absolute perfection; the eager grop- 
ing of the finite for the infinite; the relative . 
for the absolute; the warm, homely, awk- 
ward, unselfish love of the son for his father. 
Once the human heart has been set aglow 
in this fiery love, it cannot help but spread 
that flame to others. The urge to envelop 
all mankind, the animals, the plants, all 
living creatures in the same ardor is irre- 
sistible. So intrepid, intransigent, inflexible 
is this force of love, so all-embracing and 
overpowering that Origen felt it would even- 
tually transform the sardonic fires of hell 


into lambent flames of love so that all crea- - 


tures would ultimately return to their Cre- 
ator. More bad theology but a testimonial 
to his respect for love. 

Gentlemen of Georgetown, this charity was 
the secret weapon which overthrew the 
mighty Roman Empire—that fortress which 
encircled the motherlands of our culture and 
withstood the pounding hordes of barbarians. 
“How these Christians love one another” was 
heard in Ephesus, Rome, and Alexandria, in 
Antioch and Cordova, in Marseilles and Lyons. 
From a despised little Levantine settlement 
Christian charity, though proscribed, perse- 
cuted, imprisoned, and martyred, spread 
through a hostile pagan world and con- 
verted it. 

Gentlemen of Georgetown, you leave short- 
ly for your mission in life. Whatever direc- 
tion your steps may take, however small or 
large your spheres of influence, you, too, can 
transform your world by faith, by hope, and 
by charity. The arms you may bear will 
avail naught, the success you achieve will 
be ashes, the applause of men, the smile of 
fortune, even the impelling lessons of adver- 
sity, will be dust driven aimlessly by an idle 


wind, if you have not planned your short 
hour on earth with faith, molded with hope, 
and impregnated it with charity. Draw your 
force from within, never from without. Rich 
in youth, do not mistrust its enthusiasm, 
mock its idealism, betray its aspirations. All 
things are possible for God; all things are 
possible, in the measure of his attachment, 
to the man who loves God. 


Statement of Francis J. Myers in Behalf 
of the National Foundation for Con- 
sumer Credit and Retail Credit Institute 
of America to the Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee, House of Represent- 
atives 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


"HON. WILLIAM T. GRANAHAN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 13, 1951 


Mr. GRANAHAN. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks, I in- 
clude herewith the following statement 
of Francis J. Myers in behalf of the 
National Foundation for Consumer 

it and Retail Credit Institute of 


America to thé Banking and ency 
Committee, House of Representatives, 


June 1, 1951: 


Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, the National Foundation for Con- 
sumer Credit is incorporated in the State of 
New York, embracing in its membership 
manufacturers of a great many important 
lines of consumers’ durable goods; retailers 
distributing these products and offering fa- 
cilities for the use of consumer credit; 
financing agencies dealing in consumer 
paper—in fact a cross-section of all those 
factors in the economy interested one way 
or another in serving the consumers in their 
use of credit. 

The Retail Credit Institute of America 
consists principally of the owners and opera- 
tors of retail stores throughout the United 
States and Canada which directly offer 
credit service to their customers, and a few 
of the major manufacturers of durables most 
frequently sold on credit terms because of 
their nature. 

It is the objective of both of these organ- 
izations to acquaint the people of the United 
States more perfectly with the nature of the 
consumer credit transactions, to explore the 
ways and means of making credit buying 
more advantageous to them as well as to 
enterprise. The two organizations are en- 
gaged in educational work through the 
schools and in other projects to better the 
mutual relationship of buyer and seller as 
credit is used—and to create a better under- 
standing of consumer credit, its purposes, 
uses and importance to the Nation and the 
living standard of the American family. 

The organizations are engaged in exten- 
sive research, the former along broader lines 
because of its broader membership, the latter 
more strictly confining its work to the field 
of retailing and retail credit. 

Careful study of the effect of regulation 
W of the Federal Reserve System upon the 
economy and the people has led these two 
organizations to present this joint statement 
to the committee, thus to save the time of 
the committee while simultaneously empha- 
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sizing through dual presentation the impor- 
tance of a joint point of view representing 
a great segment of production, distribution 
and financing—of consumers’ durable goods. 

Those who are members of the two organ- 
izations and we who represent them are as 
patriotically motivated to see the Nation 
safely through the present emergency situa- 
tion as are any Americans. What we shall 
say to the committee represents deep 
thought and study in an effort to offer con- 
structive assistance and economically sound 
advice with respect to how the system of 
credit distribution operates in the United 
States, and as to what steps can and cannot 
accomplish real deterrents to inflation and 
the inflationary price pressure which de- 
pletes purchasing power and the value of our 
dollar. 

We encourage the Congress by our support, 
to set up proper machinery to deter the 
spread of inflationary pressure, and lay at its 
disposal every device and every advice in 
our power to this end. 

We hope that you will bear with us in 
what may seem to be, after some of the tes- 
timony you have heard, an entirely new 
approach to the relationship of consumer 
credit to this great problem. 


THE OFFICIAL PURPOSES OF REGULATION W 


Executive Order No. 8843 of the President 
of the United States has been embodied by 
the Congress into that portion of the Defense 
Production Act of 1950 which authorizes the 
regulation of consumer credit. It states the 
following objectives: 

1. “To facilitate the transfer of productive 
resources to defense industries; 

2. “To assist in curbing unwarranted price 
advances and profiteering which tend to re- 
sult when the supply of such goods is cur- 

iled without corresponding curtailment of 
demand —— Es ` 

3. “To assist in resträming general Infla-. 
tionary tendencies, and to promote the ac- 
cumulation of savings available for financ- 
ing the defense program; 

4. “To aid in creating a backlog of de- 
mand for consumers’ durable goods; and 

5. “To restrain the development of a con- 
sumer debt structure that would repress 
effective demand for goods and services in 
the postdefense period.” 

Objective No. 1. “To facilitate the trans- 
fer of productive resources to defense in- 
dustries”: 

Productive resources consist of manpower 
and materials. We believe that regulation 
W is not the vehicle by which to allocate 
critical materials. When the regulation 
was first applied, direct controls of these 
were not at hand, but today we allocate 
critical materials so that the defense effort 
may take all that it needs. What is left 
for consumers, a continuing tremendous 
supply, is sufficient to permit its unmolested 
apportionment without rationing by the 
size of the buyers’ accumulated cash re- 
sources. 

There is no excuse to determine by law, 
which families should have a share of this 
remaining supply, which ones should not. 

Consumers’ goods are flowing from the 
factories at unprecedented rates compared 
with past years. Yet the people are being 
prevented from dividing this production in 
accordance with their usual practices in 
free markets. 

Moreover many products whose manufac- 
ture is being dampened by the regulation 
do not use much, if any, critical material. 

Manpower has been made available to the 
defense-production effort as rapidly as Gov- 
ernment orders have been committed. We 
know of no instance in which the produc- 
tion of civilian durables has denied man- 
power to defense production, or in which 
it is likely to do so. 


PRODUCTIVE CAPACITY BEING WASTED 


To the contrary, the output of important 
consumers’ industries is cut back today by 
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the effect of regulation W, alarmingly re- 
dueing the weekly pay of thousands of work- 
ers who have been offered no alternative de- 
fense jobs nor any prospect of them. 

Employment, according to statistics, is at 
high levels, but many men are counted as 
employed when, by factory cut-backs, they 
work 3 and 4 days a week with materially 
lessened income. Productive capacity is 
wasted. The wealth they could produce is 
denied to the Nation. 

Objective No. 2. “To assist in curbing un- 
warranted price advances and profiteering 
which terd to result when the supply of 
such goods is curtailed without correspond- 
ing curtailment of demand”: 

Here a use of control over consumer credit 
is considered, which time has proved en- 
tirely impotent. Even the underlying set 
of facts on which it is based, has not ma- 
terialized. 

Had it not been for scare statements ema- 
nating from the Government itself, the sud- 
den burst of demand for durables in the 
latter part of 1950 never would have assumed 
the proportions that it did. 


WAREHOUSES AND PIPELINES CLOGGED 


As the second quarter of 1951 ends there 
is almost no important line of durables in 
which inventories are not in excess of con- 
sumer demand. In fact most pipelines are 
far too full. The only basic shortage today 
is one of warehouse space. 

Economists for years have held that the 
most deflationary program possible for a na- 
tion is continued high-rate production and 
fast distribution to the public. 

We have today high-rate production, with 
Government controls forcing consumers to 
shift their buying to other, highly sensitive 
markets, with great inflationary effect. 

We rapidly approach now a state in which 
our problem concerns the capital and credit 
already invested in finished goods, produced, 
transported, warehoused, but unsold to the 
consumer. 


DROP IN CONSUMER DEBT OFFSET BY RISE IN 
WHOLESALE OUTSTANDINGS 


With ample income to finance the con- 
sumption of these products, the people are 
restrained from purchasing them by regu- 
lation W. Unmoved inventories, tied up in 
warehouses, make it impossible for business 
to liquidate bank loans which have financed 
their production and warehousing. 

The committee may be surprised to know 
that whereas consumers since January 1, 
1951, have reduced their indebtedness for 
automobiles by $184,000,000, actually bank 
loans and other financing at wholesale which 
support manufacturer and retailer inventory 
have increased far more than this reduction 
in consumer indebtedness, 

In March 1951 alone, the inventories of 
new car dealers increased $296,000,000, i. e., 
from $2,211,000,000 at the end of February, 
to $2,596,000,000. In the full year ending 
March 30, 1951, dealer inventories increased 
$811,000,000, which means that in the 11 
months, excluding March, the increase was 
only $515,000,000. 

Obviously, therefore, most of the full-year 
increase has taken place in 1951. 

According to the leading automobile fi- 
nance companies, between 90 and 95 per- 
cent of all new car shipments from the man- 
ufacturers are “financed” for the dealers. 
From this it is clear that for March alone 
the increase in wholesale credit outstanding 
to carry new automobiles in inventory, was 
at least $265,000,000. 

It must be remembered that part of the 
decrease in consumer indebtedness reflects 
a heavy drop-off in the business of those 
who deal exclusively in used cars—whose 
inventory figures are not included above 
and which we do not have available. 

The total decrease of consumer debt for 
the purchase of automobiles both new and 
used since the end of 1950, as we have said, 


has been $184,000,000—far less than the 
increase in wholesale outstandings for the 
month of March alone; showing, regardless 
of any other factors involved, that regula- 
tion W by damming up the industry’s chan- 
nels of distribution, has been very infla- 
tionary—forcing the use of far more new 
credit at the wholesale level than it has 
liquidated at the consumer level. 

The same set of circumstances has been 
building up in the other regulated durables 
industries. We cite automobiles because of 
the ease with which the data can be gath- 
ercd. 


THE STRUCTURE OF DURABLES PRICES 


Prices of the heavy durables are based on 
costs of production. We believe this can be 
demonstrated in every major industry, par- 
ticularly with respect to prices since Korea. 

Th? cost of labor is a most important un- 
derlying ingredient in the price of these 
durables, The price paid for labor is based 
either directly or indirectly upon the cost 
of living, or the cost-of-living index. 

The cost-of-living index rises more sen- 
sitively to increase in the price of nondu- 
rables and perishables than it does to the 
price level of major durables. This is ob- 
vious because only 15 cents of each con- 
sumer dollor spent is invested in durables, 
including automobiles, 85 cents going into 
nondurables markets. 

When regulation W prevents the durables 
industries from siphoning off excess pur- 
chasing power which in turn, since it can- 
not be used for durables, goes into the pur- 
chase of nondurables and perishables—this 
tends to force upward prices in the latter 
areas, raising the cost-of-living index. The 
next step—the durables industries must pay 
more for wages to meet this index increase. 
A vicious cycle where durables prices are 
forced upward not by demand in the dura- 
bles markets so much as because of in- 
creased demand and hence increased prices 
elsewhere. 


A MEASURE COUCHED IN THE THEORY OF SHORT- 
AGES WHEN THERE ARE NO SHORTAGES 

The manufacturers of consumers’ dura- 
ble goods are producing in tremendous 
quantities. Regulation W, couched almost 
entirely upon a theory of drastic shortages 
and tue need to eliminate certain purchasers 
from the markets, has hurt several million 
Alserican families. 

The regulation overlooks vast new develop- 
ments in manufacturing with substitute 
materials—when and as any ingredient 
reaches short supply, In radio, television, 
floor coverings, furniture and even electrical 
appliances, this is being demonstrated daily 
in a modern miracle of production. There 
is no sign of any real supply bottleneck 
ahead, with substitute ingredients testing 
out in many instances better than the orig- 
inals. 


PRODUCTION WITHOUT DISTRIBUTION IS WASTE; 
NATIONAL WEALTH BEING DESTROYED 


A great many furniture factories in the 
South are running but 3 and 4 days a week. 
Their production can be increased 25 to 35 
percent and without any damage whatever to 
the defense effort. The workers who are em- 
ployed 3 and 4 days a week with materially 
reduced earnings because of regulation W, 
for no national purpose, suffer while the 
people of the United States are said to pos- 
sess excess purchasing power which could 
purchase easily all the products these work- 
ers could produce. 

The steel shut-down a few years ago is 
said to have cost the country a net loss, 
never to be made up, of 40,000,000 tons of 
steel. This 40,000,000 tons would stand the 
Nation in good stead today—but it does not 
exist, 

So it is today with several durables indus- 
tries. Hundreds of millions of dollars worth 
of industrial production can be produced to 
enrich and enhance the wealth of the coun- 
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try, to undergird the standard of living 
against lean years which may come—but this 
production is being cut back by regula- 
tion W. 

This is destroying wealth, the most infla- 
tionary and uneconomic procedure any na- 
tion could undertake, one which any nation 
shuns, to say nothing of deliberately, arti- 
ficially creating such a situation, The fur- 
niture and other production which could be 
produced this year hut which will not be 
produced because of regulation W constitute 
destroyed national assets which can never 
bə restored. 

If we are ever to have real scarcities of 
consumers’ durable goods, failure to capital- 
ize upon this potential production today will 
cost us dearly. 


RATIONING WHEN THERE ARE NO SHORTAGES 


With all sorts of electrical appliances in 
very good supply, there is no reason what- 
eter why the little families of this country 
should be prevented from purchasing them— 
free from paternal interference with family 
budgeting. What good can come of restrict- 
ing these folk now? Or of forcing them to 
recort to liquidating savings in order to pos- 
sess their share of these products already in 
the stores? 

The history of the last 8 months has 
proved the unfairness of the application of 
this system of rationing by the pocketbook, 
which has forced the less fortunate folk, 
economically, to spend their cash for prod- 
ucts which do not last, products of their 
second choice, while all the rest of us can use 
our good judgment to stock up on the more 
lasting products whose possession implies a 
large element of savings as contrasted to the 
immediate consumption without savings 
which follows too heavy apportionment of 
family money for nonlasting things immedi- 
ately consumed. 

Objective No. 3. “To assist in restraining 
general inflationary tendencies, to support 
or supplement taxation imposed to restrain 
such tendencies, and to promote the ac- 
cumulation of savings available for financ- 
ing the defense program.” 

Seventy-eight percent of the Nation's 

families have no outstanding installment in- 
debtedness, according to Government fig- 
ures,* 
_ Obviously then no regulation of install- 
ment credit could at any time affect more 
than the remaining 22 percent. We shall 
show how actually it affects only a small 
percentage of this 22 percent and how, 
therefore, while it affects several million 
families, it cannot have any appreciable im- 
pact upon inflation. . 

We shall continue to show also that reg- 
ulation W’s effect, rather than deflationary, 
is considerably inflationary—that it tends to 


push prices upward, not downward; that it 


causes heavy withdrawals from the accumu- 
lated savings of families who would normal- 
ly use installment credit. 

We shall show that W has cost the Federal 
Government hundreds of millions of dollars 
in cold cash, that it is turning hundreds of 
millions of savings dollars, hard cash dol- 
lars, into the stream of commerce unneces- 
sarily, and with great inflationary effect. 


ONLY 22 PERCENT OF FAMILY UNITS HAVE ANY 
INSTALLMENT DEBT ê 


The Federal Reserve System, through its 
survey of consumer finances, shows that 
about 22 percent of America’s family buy- 
ing units. have any installment indebted- 
ness whatever. About 52 percent have any 
indebtedness of any kind, including what 
they owe to their parents, grandparents, 
uncles, etc., as well as to banks and busi- 
ness, including their debt on real estate, 


Survey of Consumer Finances, 1949 and 
1950, conducted by the University of Michi- 
gan for the Board of Governors of the Federal 
Reserve System. 

3 Ibid. 
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ALMOST HALF OF THESE OWE LESS THAN $100 


Of the 22 percent of the family spending 
units which have some installment indebt- 
edness, a little less than half owe between $1 
and $99 on installment accounts. 

Most of the remainder owe between $100 
and $499, with a small fraction owing more 
than this on installments. 

Obviously these people for the most part 
are at the low end of the economic ladder 
where installment purchasing is of real im- 
portance to them, helping them apportion 
and budget their relatively smaller incomes, 
to permit them to possess some of the larger, 
more expensive products which have be- 
come known as necessities to the American 
way of living. 


@NLY 15 CENTS OF EACH CONSUMER DOLLAR 
GOES FOR DURABLES; 9.2 CENTS FOR TYPES THAT 
INVITE USE OF INSTALLMENT CREDIT 
Our next measurement of the effective- 

ness of consumer credit controls is contained 

in the following chart which may startle 
members of the committee. Consumer 
credit controls are confined to installment 
credit; furthermore are confined to trans- 
actions involving durables. It may surprise 
the committee that the American people in 

1950 used only 15.3 cents’ out of each spent 

consumer dollar for all their purchases of 

durables, including automobiles, whether 

regulated or exempt from regulation W. 

The following list showing per capita con- 
sumer spending in 1949 also is taken from 
data regularly published in the Survey of 

Current Business. While the figures are 

for 1949, there has been no appreciable 

change percentagewise for 1950: 


Per capita consumer spending in 1949 > 


20. 
9. 
9. 
8. 
4. 
4. 
3. 
3. 
3. 
2 
2 
1. 
1. 
1. 
1. 
1. 
1. 
1. 
1. 
1. 
1. 
1. 
1. 


ies 
Jewelry and watches ! 
Cosmetics and personal. 
Barber and beauty 
Floor coverings t.. 
Foreign trave! 
Laundry. 


1 These items capitalized in original. 4 
The committee will note the items capi- 
talized depict those in the purchase of which 
installment credit is any real factor, d 


3 Survey of Current Business, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, April 1951. 


The total of items capitalized shows 9.2 
cents of each consumer dollar spent for such 
goods in the aggregate, 

The seeming discrepancy between this 9.2 
cents and the 15.3 cents previously men- 
tioned as the percent of each consumer dol- 
lar spent for durables is accounted for in 
the smaller durables which the larger figure 
includes, in whose sale installment credit is 
rarely used. 

Of this 9.2 cents, 4.2 cents represents the 
purchase of automobiles; 5 cents, the other 
durables. 

Approximately 60 percent of all these dur- 
ables sold in 1950 were bought for cash, 
hence involved no use of credit. This is to 
say—only 3.7 cents per consumer dollar 
spent, involved transactions of a credit na- 
ture. 


REGULATION W CAN HAVE ECONOMIC EFFECT NOT 
GREATER THAN ONE-HALF OF 1 PERCENT 


Further, in addition to cash sales one must 
subtract from the totals, amounts credited 
on these purchases for old goods “traded in” 
and the down payments which were made, 
According to Federal Reserve figures this 
accounts for about 0.8 cent of each dollar 
spent, reducing the above 3.7 cents to 2.6 
cents, which can be said to have been spent 
involving actual credit used. 

Not all durables are listed items under reg- 
ulation W, but even if they were, the regu- 
lation could have bearing only upon this 2.6 
cents of each consumer dollar. 

The records of retailing show that not one- 
third of installment sales are in any way 
affected by regulation W since they are ha- 
bitually made on stronger terms than any 
conceivable regulation could require, Thus 
the actual impact of W can affect not more 
than one-third of the above 2.6 cents, or 
perhaps as much as eighty-five one hun- 
dredths of 1 cent per total consumer dollar 
spent. 

Moreover no regulation would change or 
cut off 100 percent of the business it af- 
fects. Regulation W accelerates payments 
to a certain degree not 100 percent of course. 
It eliminates some, not all, of the sales on 
which it has some influence. 

Thus the impact of W on the consumer 
economy as a whole cannot be measured as 
more than one-half of 1 percent, an effect 
far too small to be worthy of the cost it 
involves in so many ways. 


EFFECT OF W ON SAVINGS AND ON UNITED STATES 
SERIES E BOND PROGRAM 


The Federal Reserve System reports that 
consumer installment indebtedness has 
dropped $480,000,000 from January 1 to 
March 31. (April figures not yet available.) 
Except on careful study, this seems distinctly 
deflationary. 

Examine, however, what has taken place. 


LIQUIDATED BONDS AND SAVINGS FAR OUTSTRIF 
DEBT REDUCTION 


1. In the first 4 months of 1951 the people 
withdrew $450,000,000 more cash from their 
accumulated savings deposits than in the 
same 4 months of 1950. 

2. They redeemed of series E Government 
savings bonds, $329,000,000 more than they 
purchased. They redeemed in all, $1,478,000,- 
000; while other people were buying only 
$1,149,000,000 in new E bonds. 

3. They withdrew $90,000,000 net from their 
postal savings. 

If this rate should continue for a year, it 
means a net withdrawal of money consumers 
have loaned the Government, amounting to 
more than a billion dollars over new pur- 
chases of the bonds; plus an additional one 


and one-third billion dollars from savings ac- 


counts and almost $400,000,000 from postal 
savings. 
Regulation W has been a principal cause 
of this unprecedented liquidation of savings. 
To reduce consumer indebtedness by $480,- 


000,000 at the terrific cost of cutting into 
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bonds and savings to the extent of net $869,- 
000,000 in only the first third of 1951, has 
been a terrible and inflationary price to pay 
for consumer credit control. 

The net effect is clearly inflationary. The 
purchase of products with cash increases the 
speed of turn-over of the money supply as no 
credit transaction ever could. When that 
cash is drawn not from income but from 
savings, the inflationary result is multiplied. 


E BOND PROGRAM JEOPARDIZED 


The Treasury no longer can sell new E 
bonds enough to equal those it must re- 
deem. Consumers redeeming these bonds to 
meet the down payment requirement of regu- 
lation W, actually are cashing in several 
times as many as they need for down pay- 
ments—and are purchasing for all cash, 

«Moreover the high monthly payments re- 
quired by regulation W make it impossible 
for tens of thousands of families to pur- 
chase new E bonds monthly out of income. 

Their terrific liquidation of savings is un- 
mistakable proof of the people’s reaction to a 
Government decree that certain families are 
chosen to be prohibited their fair share of 
products produced and in stock in this coun- 
try, products they find plentiful in the 
stores—purely because it has been their prac- 
tice to buy on installments. { 

To the extent that they possess savings, 
the people’s reaction has been direct, im- 
mediate, and drastic, It continues to be 
80. 


CONSUMER DEBT REPAID—NO PROOF OF DEFLA< 
TIONARY EFFECT 


f It is not clear that the repayment of 
$480,000,000 net of installment debt in the 
first quarter of 1951 has had a deflationary 
effect. This sum paid off by consumers was 
paid to retailers who in turn did not bury 
lit, but used it, Even if the retailers re- 
paid bank loans with it, and of course not all 
did, the net effect was to release funds one 
way or another for use in the stream of com- 
merce. Obviously much of this had infia- 
tionary effect. 

| Should one doubt what has happened to 
the great bulk of liquidated savings of the 
‘people—there is proof that it went into the 
purchase of durables for cash and, of course, 
some went into real estate. d 
Six months ago furniture and other dur- 
ables stores were reporting approximately 55 
percent of their business volume on the in- 
stallment plan, 45 percent for cash. In the 
first 4 months of 1951, after the real im- 
pact of regulation W, these stores suddenly 
have found themselves doing 63 percent of 
their business for cash, 37 percent on install- 
ment accounts. In the period durables sales 
were off across the Nation possibly net 10 
percent, not enough to account for this tre- 
mendous reversal of cash to credit volume, 


which unquestionably reflects the unprece- 


dented appearance of erstwhile installment 
customers ready to pay cash from a 
bonds and liquidated savings, 

Too, merchants and bankers in many cities. 
have been inquiring of customers to ascer- 
tain the reason for their sudden change to 
cash buying. Overwhelmingly, the reason 
given has been regulation W. 

That consumer-credit regulation has in 
any way encouraged the people to save or 
to purchase E bonds has been shown false 
as a premise. 


CASH PURCHASES WITH LIQUIDATED BONDS AND 
SAVINGS — FAR MORE INFLATIONARY THAN 
INSTALLMENT BUYING 
Not 50 percent of American retailers resort 

to bank loans to finance their inventories or 

receivables. 

When a consumer purchases for cash from 
such a merchant, this retailer immediately 
receives again in cash the full capital he 
had invested in the product sold. This per- 
mits him immediately to pressure wholesale, 


1 


t 
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and manufacturers’ markets to replenish his 
inventory. 

But when the consumer purchases from 
such a retailer on installment accounts, the 
merchant must wait 6, 8. 9, or 12 months 
before he has rehabilitated his cash sufi- 
ciently to return to the manufacturer and 
order replacements. i 

Regulation W, to the extent that it forces 
consumers to pay up their installment ac- 
counts more rapidly, permits these countless 
merchants far more quickly to renew their 
pressure upon the manufacturers for re- 
placements. This phenomenon rarely is 
given thought by those who see surface indi- 
cations that regulation W is a deflationary 
tool. | 

Almost all economists, including members 
of the Board of Governors of the Federal 
Reserve System, are on record as saying that 
credit which in its use adds to the active 
supply of money—exerts an inflationary 
influence, if not used to increase production 
and supply. 

The error in judgment is evident when 
one confuses the use of consumer install- 
ment credit at retail stores with the use of 
bank credit which creates money. Con- 
sumer credit is used primarily in the dis- 
tribution of buying power already created 
and of products already fully produced and 
in stock—which is principally deflationary. 

The vast majority of installment transac- 
tions in retail stores actually slows up the 
turn-over of the existing money supply— 
hence is deflationary as contrasted to the use 
and creation of money through bank credit 
which adds to the supply of money. 

The net point here is that any action by 
the Government or Federal Reserve System 
to reduce properly the creation of inflation- 
ary money through bank credit, obviously 
is a step toward deflation. 

But to assume that to cut down the use of 
consumer credit and so to speed up the rate 
of repayment of consumer installment ac- 
counts likewise is deflationary—is false eco- 
nomic thinking. It is equally unsound to 
assume that to cause people to redeem bonds 
and liquidate savings to get their share of 
available products—denying them the in- 
stallment privilege—is deflationary. 


TOO GREAT A SOCIAL COST FOR TOO QUESTIONABLE 
AN ECONOMIC PURPOSE 


Damaging too many people for too small 
a net result—is equally distressing as a social 
and economic measure in a democracy seek- 
ing to preserve itself. Wẹ return for a mo- 
ment to our data, from the Government’s 
own figures, showing how regulation W can 
have no more than a one-half of 1 percent 
effect upon the consumer economy. 

One may ask: "How then can such a small 
effect a` this be damaging to so many?” Let 
us examine the facts. 

Actually with this very small total po- 
tential economic impact, regulation W can 
damage a great many of the little families 
of the country. For instance, it can drasti- 
cally alter and, to considerable degree, cut 
off the automobile purchases of 600,000 fam- 
ilies, while at the same time altering or elim- 
inating a million and a half other purchases 
of durables, averaging between $150 and 
$200. In other words, 2,250,000 families or 
more, by rough calculation, can and do feel 
the prohibitive impact. Any number of such 
combination of calculations can be pre- 
sented. This economy is so great, so large, 
that millions of people can be hurt by a 
program, which at its greatest degree of 
effect, has no material result upon our 
broader national economic picture. 


REGULATION W ELIMINATES SALES OF DURABLES 
BUT ACTUALLY ONLY SHIFTS OVER-ALL DE- 
MAND 
An equally little-explored effect of regu- 

Jation W is this. Whereas its direct impact 

can be measured as potentially only one- 

half of 1 percent—on the consumer economy 

(less than this on the total national econ- 


omy)—in practice its real econom‘:c impact 
is far less. For while consumers can be cut 
back in their purchasing of certain regu- 
lated items, the regulation cannot affect 
their actual total disposable income. 

A family with $4,000 income still has this 
84,000 to spend—regardless of credit regu- 
lation. This family can be prevented from 
buying an automobile or washing machine, 
but it still has its $4,000 to spend. 

Regulation W, having done nothing what- 
ever to increase the rate of savings of the 
lower- and middle-income families, to the 
contrary has caused them to draw heavily 
from existing savings—far more heavily than 
they would have if there had been no credit 
control—as we have shown. 

Actually the regulation has caused those 
families prevented from buying durables to 
pressure other markets more heavily with 
their unchanged buying power—those of 
nondurables and perishables—in which, to 
the housewife, the real impact of inflation 
centers today. 

Hence, while regulation W can and does 
cut back the demand for durables, or causes 
the people to liquidate savings to buy these 
products, which as we have pointed out are 
in very good supply, actually W merely trans- 
fers any erased demand to other areas, where 
inflationary pressures already are great. Here 
again the regulation shows itself to be highly 
inflationrcry. 

Further, whereas installment purchasing 
by consumers slows up the turn-over of 
money as explained above, when the equiva- 
lent purchasing power is thrown into the 
perishables and other cash markets for small 
individual purchases, the speed of money 
turn-over is noticeably increased, a well- 
accepted inflationary phenomenon. 

Objective No. 4. “To aid in creating a back- 
log of demand for consumers’ durable goods“: 

It has been demonstrated now after the 
experience of the past 10 years that it is 
impossible to create a consumer buying back- 
log of any proportion. Consumers purchase 
in age cycles. Those who would have pur- 
chased refrigerators in 1950 do not put off 
such purchases until 1953. Consumer back- 
logs can be created over a series of months— 
but not years. Business lost in a series of 
years is lost to the economy for all time. 
Each succeeding series of years can draw 
only upon its own potential markets. 

Living standards pushed back by artificial 
or natural economic phenomenon, through 
any extended period, result in economic loss 
to the Nation which cannot be recovered. 

The principal of backlogging consumer de- 
mand now has become so untenable in the 
minds of both economists and those in in- 
dustry after our experience of the last dec- 
ade that little demonstration is required on 
this point today. There is little evidence 
that the purchases of consumers after World 
War II, heavy as these were, were more than 
the buying developed by the normal needs 
of existing and new families in each succes- 
sive 2-, 3-, or 4-year period. 

The durable goods which were not pro- 
duced during the World War II years, like 


steel tonnage lost during the recent shut- 


down, never will be produced. This is one 
of the economic costs of war. Production 
and distribution lost in 1951-53 will never 
be made up—one of the costs of our present 
semiwar. 

The cashing of E bonds and the wave of 
withdrawals from savings accounts—which 
would have demonstrated the theory that 
people were buying on backlogged demand 
at the end of World War II—did not materi- 
alize as expected. It was not until the public 
began to anticipate, buy ahead, in middle 
and late 1950 that this liquidation of sav- 
ings occurred, The public does, on occa- 
sion, anticipate in its buying—but it has 
never been known to backlog its demand. 
Objective No. 5. “To restrain the develop- 
ment of a consumer debt structure that 
would repress effective demand for goods and 
Services in the post - defense period”: 
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The relationship of total consumer indebt- 
edness to the disposable income of indi- 
viduals and to national income has just 
about returned to the level reached in the 
period 1936-1939, often considered by econ- 
omists as a base period. j 

Consumer credit has the unusual feature 
that it completely revolves, is created and is 
paid off in full, as a whole, well within any 
12-month period. Charge account and simi- 
lar segments totaling $5,000,000,000 of the 
total—revolve within about 120 days. Con- 
sumer debt represents goods recently, cur- 
rently, purchased—not a debt load left over 
from some previous economic period. 

Too, with only 22 percent of the 51,000,- 
000 family units owing any installment debt 
whatever, and with almost half of these ow- 
ing only from $1 to $99, the much publicized 
thought that consumers are anywhere near 
over their head in debt becomes fictitious, 


REAL DANGER IMPAIRED SAVINGS 

The real danger in regulation W with re- 
spect to consumer buying power after the 
emergency, lies in the fact that while to a 
small degree it may diminish outstanding 


- indebtedness—to a far greater degree it is a 


heavy deterrent to the accumulation of sav- 
ings, in the hands of lower income families 
esrecially 

While total national savings continue to 
rise it is evident from Government figures 
that they are concentrating in ever stronger 
hands, in larger accounts held by the few, 
with less and less in the smaller accounts. 

The family which has been forced by regu- 
lation W to liquidate its savings, is in a far 
more precarious post-emergency position as 
far as buying capacity is concerned, than the 
family which has been permitted through 
the years to pursue its normal budgeting of 
income. 

The use of installment credit does not tie 
up the family financially. It merely per- 
mits the family with $4,000 of income to ap- 
portion and budget this amount to provide 
for a larger percentage of durable pur- 
chases than otherwise would be possible. 

To eliminate these durable purchases, 
hence eliminate installment indebtedness, 
would not leave the family in a better posi- 
tion at the end of the emergency period. 
The family which has provided itself with its 
fair share of the durables produced is 
equipped with a backlog of consumers’ plant 
and equipment—cf considerable continuing 
capital value, which in itself is sound foun- 
dation upon which to plan family spending 
for each ensuing year. 

The family which because of regulation W 
has on the one hand liquidated its savings 
and on the other has got out of the habit 
of purchasing durables of lasting value— 
is not likely to be the best potential market 
for durables when the current emergency 
period ends. It will have sunk to a lower 
physical standard of living, and from this 
lower base it will cost the economy far more 
in advertising, promotion, and education to 
persuade it all over again to accumulate 
durables, and to draw back somewhat from 
a habit of too heavily buying unnecessary 
nondurables and services. € 

Private enterprise found long ago that the 
finest and most active market for American 
products lies in the families which have 
learned by continuing practice how to 
budget, how to divide family income prop- 
erly between durables’ purchases and ex- 
penditures for nondurables. 

FEDERAL RESERVE FIGURES ON CONSUMER DEBT 
IN ERROR 

A vitally important point here is the vast 
error in the Federal Reserve statistics which 
allegedly measure current consumer indebt- 
edness, an error admitted by the Board of 
Governors to exist, its extent unknown. 

ERROR ALREADY CORRECTED—$2,200,000,000 

Since last the Reserve Board came before 
this Committee last summer to ask for con-, 
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sumer-credit-control authority, the Board of 
Governors has admitted an error of more 
than $2,200,000,000. It has subtracted this 
from the published, alleged consumer in- 
debtedness. The error itself, 6624 percent 
overstatement found in single-payment loans. 
These were seen to include countless indi- 
vidual balances of over $3,400, obviously not 
consumer loans, but the borrowings of all 
types of business firms, professionals, and 
investors. 

CORRESPONDING ERROR—INSTALLMENT LOANS? 

No correction bas been made for a similar 
inaccuracy in consumer installment loans 
where balances of more than $3,000 also are 
common, indicating that they are not con- 
sumer borrowings. Too, countless loans of 
less than $3,000 are advances to small-busi- 
ness people, lawyers, doctors, tradesmen, 
rooming houses, and other nonconsumers, 
still hidden in the published totals, attrib- 
uted to consumers, 

We cannot list all of the many other in- 
accuracies believed to lie in the currently 
published figures. A few illustrations may 
suffice, 

ERROR IN SERVICE CREDIT? 

Service credit outstauding, according to 
the Federal Reserve System includes indebt- 
edness for telephone, electric, and gas service. 

Residential telephone bills are all payable 
in advance, except for long-distance calls 
and these, according to the telephone com- 
panies when billed to residential phones are 
possibly 95 percent nonconsumer in origin 
and purpose. 

The public has on deposit with the elec- 
tric power and gas companies, several hun- 
dred million dollars in advances, a direct 
Offset to each current monthly billing, for 
which the Federal Reserve System has made 
no known allowance. 

You may be surprised to find the monthly 
billings of laundries included as consumer 
indebtedness. The laundries say that 90 
percent of their billings are industrial, and 
business in nature, not consumer. 


DEET FOR BUSINESS AUTOMOBILES CHARGED TO 
CONSUMERS 

About $4,000,000,000 of the alleged total 
indebtedness of consumers is listed as debt 
for the purchase of automobiles. Govern- 
ment statistics available to the committee 
show that over 30 percent of the passenger 
automobiles purchased are for nonconsumer 
use. 

These are purchased by corporations, busi- 
ness and professional men, and others, yet 
as far as can be ascertained the indebted- 
ness is charged to consumer debt. 

THE INSTALLMENT SALES DEET OF BUSINESS 

No deletion has been made from the fig- 
ures on installment sales credit outstanding 
(other than automobiles) to allow for the 
fact that the receivables of stores include 
indebtedness of all sorts of professional men, 
doctors, lawyers, etc., small business firms, 
clubs, rooming houses, hotels, and other 
nonconsumer purchasers, on installment 
credit, for all sorts of business purposes. 
This may prove an error of overstatement 
as much as a third of a billion dollars. 
CHARGE ACCOUNT DEBT SUBJECT TO SCRUTINY 

Members of the committee may not realize 
that in the item “charge account credit” 
listed at about $4,000,000,000, approximately 
one-half, perhaps more, represents the bill- 
ings of stores where consumers who buy in 
the month of May, are billed at the end of 
the month, and pay up out of salary earned 
in May, but not paid to the worker until the 
month ends. 

Members of the Board of Governors have 
emphasized to this and other committees 
that consumer credit represents the mort- 
gaging of future income to satisfy current 
purchasing demand. If the governors and 
Congress follow this definition, then at 
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least 82,000, 000, 000 of the alleged indebted- 
ness of the people in charge accounts, is 
not credit at all, for it does not represent 
the mortgaging of any future income. 

There are many other errors to which we 
can direct your attention. We submit the 
above purely as indicative of the tremendous 
job which must be done before the Federal 
Reserve data can be acceptable in support of 
the theorem that consumer indebtedness 
has major effect upon inflation and the 
economy. 


THERE ARE TWO SETS OF FEDERAL RESERVE 
FIGURES 

The Federal Reserve System has two sets 
of figures, only one of which it has pre- 
sented forcefully to the Congress. We call the 
committee’s attention to the Survey of Con- 
sumer Finances, published each year in the 
Federal Reserve Bulletin. 

The Survey is conducted annually by the 
University of Michigan, using direct per- 
sonal interviews with a sound cross-section 
of American family buying units through- 
out the country, and is financed and directed 
by the Federal Reserve Governors. 

This study, from which we have drawn 
data earlier in this brief, and which can 
be found complete (in installments) in the 
Federal Reserve Bulletins, analyzes consumer 
debt of all types, measures it by categories, 
failing only to tabulate the over-all totals 
in dollars. However, from this data it can 
be ascertained mathematically that the 
people of the United States as consum- 
ers could not owe more than twelve to four- 
teen billion dollars, perhaps much less. 

This is in great contrast indeed to the 


* $20,000,000,000 figure currently publicized by 


the Reserve System in almost all of its pro- 
nouncements concerning total consumer out- 
standings. While total outstandings as such 
have little or no bearing upon economic 
fluctuation, nonetheless, knowledge that the 
dead-weight measure of total consumer debt 
is much less than usually alleged in com- 
parison with national income and individual 
disposable income is important. 


IN CONCLUSION 


Members of Congress and many others 
have been led to believe that the control of 
consumer credit is important to the stifling 
of inflation. 

We sincerely believe that it is demon- 
strated statistically that a small but im- 
portant segment of the littlest people, those 
least able to bear the brunt of economic 
measures, such as W, are forced here to 
accept burdensome regulation upon their 
already meager budgets while gigantic cash 
markets dabbled in by many times as many 
Americans, with many times the inflationary 
effect, go scott clear of any proportional 
share in carrying the patriotic burden of 
economic frugality. 


UNTIMELY—INEFFICACY OF CONSUMER CREDIT 
CONTROL 

We respectfully ask the committee to con- 
sider the untimely inefficacy of consumer 
credit controls and to end them. We sug- 
gest study of how these controls boomerang, 
how their effect which looks deflationary on 
the surface actually is terrifically inflation- 
ary; how they are costing the Treasury the 
success of its E bond savings program; how 
they are defeating the savings program of 
countless little families and how regulation 
W is dislocating the flow of business, causing 
the piling up of inventory, the clogging of 
pipelines, in the durables fields; the laying 
off of workers, the reduction of workers’ 
weekly income; how it is wasting potential 
national wealth lost forever if not produced 
now when it can be produced and distrib- 
uted; how it foists unfair distribution of 
durable products among the public—to no 
patriotic purpose, and to no economic good. 

We who present this position are as much 
interested in and as loyal to the Nation’s de- 
fense program as are any others in the United 
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States. We are ready to join in any real, 
effective fight against inflation. 

But we do ask that fact, not hysteria, shall 
decide the national policy, that consumer 
credit controls be measured for what they 
really are—and be discarded while we work 
with more potent tools. 


Chamber of Commerce Indulging 
Dangerous Type of Complacency 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM J. GREEN, JR. 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 13, 1951 


Mr. GREEN. Mr. Cpeaker, the Phila- 
delphia Bulletin does not very often find 
much to criticize about the policies of 
organized business and industry in the 
United States and frequently finds a lot 
to criticize about policies of the Federal 
Government, particularly of Democratic 
administrations. 

But even the Philadelphia Bulletin 
could not keep silent in the face of the 
drive of the National Association of 
Manufacturers and the United States 
Chamber of Commerce to kill off price 
control, even though they know wage 
control would have to end, too. 

Sure, Mr. Speaker, price and wage 
control are not popular with the groups 
they apply to. But labor, in this crisis, 
is patriotic encugh and intelligent 
enough to recognize the danger of not 
having both prices and wages under con- 
trol. The NAM and the Chamber of 
Commerce, however, just look at the 
profit sheets and say: “Oh boy, what we 
could get away with witrout price con- 
trol.” 

Here’s what the Philadelphia Bulletin 
seys about it in an editorial on June 1, 
entitled “Business as Usual”: 

In asking for a repeal of price and wage 
controls, the Chamber of Commerce is in- 
dulging in a dangerous type of complacency. 
This Nation cannot arm itself and its allies 
and go On a prosperous joy ride at home. 
If the attempt is made, we are due for a 
rude awakening. 


The full text of that editorial is as 
follows: 
BUSINESS AS USUAL 


Wage and price controls cannot be expected 
to win approval of either industry or.labor 
when both are confronted by the prospect of 
an unprecedented demand for their services. 
The United States Chamber of Commerce 
speaks the same language as the farm bloc in 
wanting busiress as usual. 

But the hard facts of our international 
position make ít out of the question for the 
United States to try to live normally in an 
abnormal world. 

We have only made a beginning of the vast 
program that will divert our manpower and 
resources to defense needs. Yet that start 
has already created material shortages, a 
pinch in labor supply and a serious rise in 
prices. 

In asking for a repeal of price and wage 


- controls the Chamber of Commerce is in- 


dulging in a dangerous type of complacency. 
This Nation cannot arm itself and its allies 
and go on a prosperous joy ride at home. If 
the attempt is made, we are due for a rude 
awakening. 
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Christian Interpretations of International 
Relations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES T. PATTERSON 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 13, 1951 


Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Speaker, the 
Protestant Churches of Connecticut on 
Sunday, May 27, observed Peace Sunday 
with appropriate sermons on this vital 
subject. 

The sermons were woven from the 
framework of a statement adopted by 
the international relations committee, 
Connecticut Council of Churches, and 
through the courtesy of Rev. Charles 
Brainard Hart, of the First Methodist 
Church, of Waterbury, I include the 
following: 


A STATEMENT ON CHRISTIAN INTERPRETATIONS 
OF INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS ADOPTED BY 
THE INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS COMMITTEE, 
CONNECTICUT COUNCIL OF CHURCHES, ON 
APRIL 27, 1951 


(This committee urges all the Protestant 
Churches in Connecticut to observe May 27 
as Peace Sunday. On which day it is urged 
(1) that all ministers preach sermons on this 
Christian interpretation of international re- 
lations, and (2) that all our people write 
our President, Senators, and Representatives 
in Washington, expressing their support of a 
positive program for peace.) 

War is not inevitable; neither is peace 
certain. The most urgent social issue con- 
fronting Christians today is preventing war 
and developing peace. 

Since we have a particular contribution to 
make as Christians, therefore, we propose to 
our churches and people: 

1. That we all call more effectively upon 
Almighty God for guidance and help in the 
things that make for peace. Let each of us 
pray morning, noon, and night for peace. 
Let us pray for peace whenever we worship. 
Let us meet in small groups especially to 
pray for peace. 

2. That we urge our President and other 
national leaders to seek every possible means 
to negotiate for peaceful settlement of the 
differences among nations. We do not be- 
lieve in peace at any price, but we decry the 
Judgment of those who brand every move 
for peace as appeasement. Negotiation is 
not appeasement. Let the only limitation 
upon our striving for peace be an equally 
strong determination that justice shall be 
done to all people. Let us remember that 
peacemakers were especially blessed by our 
Lord. We must not forsake this role for 
fear of ridicule by men. 

3. That we plan and conduct study courses 
in order better to understand the United 
Nations, out of which study may come the 
desire to urge our Government to pattern 
our international relations within the spirit 
and framework of the United Nations and 
to avoid unilateral action. We believe that 
the way from the present turmoil toward a 
just and lasting peace lies in strengthening 
the United Nations in the direction of world 
government, giving it greater powers of law 
enforcement. 

4. That we urge the development by the 
U. N. of peace-observation commissions that 
will provide for impartial international 
scrutiny of military operations. 

5. That we urge our Government to give 
convincing leadership to the movement for 
universal and simultaneous disarmament of 
all forms of potential warfare—atomic, hy- 


drogen, bacteriological, and conventional— 
under U. N. control, supervision, and fool- 
proof inspection. A 

6. That we declare our friendship with all 
peoples of the world. To reach peace, the 
universal goal of the human spirit, we must 
have freedom to know each other and to 
seek the truth through freedom of speech, 
of press, and of worship. All governments 
which deny these freedoms do also block the 
way to peace. We urge both our Govern- 
ment and the U. N. to seek with vigor to pene- 
trate all curtains that divide. 

7. That we undertake more intensive ef- 
forts to provide food, clothing, and spiritual 
aid as an expression of Christian concern 
for all people, both within and without our 
own Nation, and that we also call upon our 
Government to move immediately to share 
further our abundance of food and material 
wealth with the hungry, suffering people of 
the world. 

8. That we support the efforts of our lead- 
ers who seek to establish a positive program 
of peaceful means to help people in all parts 
of the world to meet their needs for the 
economic necessities of life. Specifically, we 
express our approval of proposals for uni- 
versal disarmament and rehabilitation, 
And that we write the President and legisla- 
tors expressing our support of plans to pro- 
vide technical assistance and financial aid 
from our country, both public and private, 
working in concert with other nations to- 
ward these ends. 

9. That we increase our support (financial 
as well as moral) of the world-wide Christian 
missionary enterprise of the church as a 
means of implementing our concern for 
peace. The acceptance of our Lord’s great 
commission must always remain the first 
and greatest task of the church, 


One Control Calls for Another 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. GEORGE B. SCHWABE 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 13, 1951 


Mr. SCHWABE. Mr. Speaker, I am 
just in receipt of a letter from a small- 
business man, a farmer and rancher, 
living at Oklahoma City, who has been 
doing some thinking for himself. This 
gentleman, along with others, is thor- 
oughly convinced that we are approach- 
ing dangerously close to the precipice 
over which we may be thrown into the 
chasm of totalitarianism or socialism, 
and possibly into that of communism. 

The people are disturbed. They are 
tremendously exercised. They sense a 
great danger ahead, if the administra- 
tion succeeds in getting Congress to en- 
act an extension of the present price- 
control program. 

We should remember how unpopular 
the old OPA became. Please observe 
that the OPS is about the same set-up 
with only the last name changed. The 
original price control was under the 
OPA, while the new is under the desig- 
nation OPS, Office of Price Stabilization. 
The new word “stabilization” is a mis- 
nomer. It does not, and will not, and 
cannot stabilize prices. It will result in 
ever increasing prices and in the lack 
of stabilization, just as was true in the 
old OPA days. 
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The author of the letter to which I 
have referred, says that “one control 
calls for another, and another, and an- 
other; then rationing, then totalitarian- 
ism, and a socialistic state.” 

This gentleman is so right and so 
American that I quote his letter in full, 
as follows: 


As a steel fabricator, or processor, rated 
as a small industry, and as a farmer and 
rancher, rated as a small industry, I want to 
protest against the extension beyond June 
30 of price control and all of its ramifica- 
tions. 

A dictated economy from Washington is 
contrary to the free-enterprise system on 
which our Nation has prospered and grown 
to the top rank as the No. 1 Nation of the 
world, One control calls for another, and 
another, and another; then rationing, then 
totalitarianism, and a socialistic state. 

Controls cannot be intelligently and ef- 
fectively managed by a group of govern- 
mental employees. If the administration 
leans toward governmental dictatorship, the 
administration of controls is overdone. If 
the administration is inclined to be lenient 
and favor the average populace, then con- 
trols are ineffective. There is no middle-of- 
the-road to follow, so that the eventual re- 
sults are that control, plus control, plus ra- 
tioning, eventually kills incentive and pro- 
ductivity. The final result is stagnation of 
production or a slave-driving ruler. That is 
what we are opposing and shedding blood 
for in Korea. That is what we opposed in 
the Pacific war and in the European war. 

If we are to remain a free-thinking and 
acting people, controls must not be renewed 
or extended, 


“Our Liberties We Prize and Our Rights 
We Will Maintain” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES B. HOEVEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 13, 1951 


Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orD, I include the following editorial by 
Frank Miles, Jr., which appeared in the 
Iowa Rural Electric Cooperative Asso- 
ciation News for June 1951: 


Iowa RURAL ELECTRIC COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION 
SUPPORTS CONGRESSMEN ON INTERIOR ISSUE 
(By Frank Miles, Jr.) 

“Our liberties we prize and our rights we 
will maintain.” 

WasuinctTon, D. C.—Iowa’s eight Congress- 
men may have had this—their State motto— 
in mind when they cast their votes on an 
amendment to the Department of the Inte- 
rior appropriation bill here, May 2. 

They unanimously supported a proposal 
by Representative JoRN TABER, of New York, 
which cut $10,190,000 from funds for Bureau 
of Reclamation construction. 


SEE DANGER 


The amendment, approved by a 237-160 
vote in the House of Representatives, has 
since been bitterly attacked by some rural 
electrification leaders who see danger to REA 
in restriction of Bureau of Reclamation 
construction. 

The Iowa Rural Electric Cooperative Asso- 
ciation and IRECA News, speaking for 135,000 
Iowa rural electric co-op members, refuses 
to join in the hue and cry raised against 
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the votes of Representatives PAUL CUNNING- 
HAM, Of Des Moines; James I. DOLLIVER, of 
Fort Dodge; H. R. Gross, of Waterloo; 
CHARLES B. Hoeven, of Alton; Ben F. JEN- 
sen, of Exira; Kart M. LeCompte, of Cory- 
don; THOMAS E. Martin, of Iowa City; and 
Henry O. TALLE, of Decorah. 

The farmers of Iowa—representing a major 
segment of agricultural America—are as 
vitally concerned as citizens anywhere with 
any action which might adversely affect the 
rural electrification program. 

Moreover, they are particularly interested 
in this issue because some of the proposed 
Eureau of Reclamation construction would 
be for lines for the transmission of electric 
power produced at Federal flood-control dams 
on the Missouri River. 

Under the law rural electric cooperatives, 
municipalities, and other publicly owned 
bodies have preference to the purchase of 
power produced at Government dams. 

The Iowa Rural Electric Cooperative Asso- 
ciation will vigorously oppose any action that 
would change this preferential status. 


DESPERATELY NEEDED 


Furthermore, low-cost power produced by 
Missouri River dams is desperately needed in 
northwest Iowa. 

The rural electric systems in that area are 
eager, therefore, to obtain it when it becomes 
available. They have spent a great many 
hours with private utility, Department of 
Interior and REA officials seeking a method 
through which it can be satisfactorily sup- 
plied to Iowa’s farms. 

Three major proposals have been made: 

1. That the power preduced at Govern- 
ment dams be sold to private utilities in the 
area. These companies would then transmit 
it over their facilities for resale to prefer- 
ence customers or would transmit it on a 
fee- or wheeling-charge basis. 

2. That the Bureau of Reclamation con- 
struct high voltage transmission lines and 
additional generating facilities at public ex- 
pense and sell the power to preference cus- 
tomers or wheel it for them over Govern- 
ment-owned transmission lines. 

8. That the rural electric systems in the 
affected area, through their own generation 
and transmission cooperative (the Northwest 
Iowa Power Cooperative) borrow funds from 
the Government under provisions of the REA 
Act and construct the facilities needed to 
transmit the power themselves. 

The Iowa Rural Electric Cooperative Asso- 
ciation and IRECA News support Iowa's 8 
Congressmen in their opposition to the first 
and second of the above suggestions. 

We join them in the belief that the liber- 
ties we prize might be endangered if control 
of this vast transmission system were to fall 
into the hands of either private interests or 
an agency of the Federal Government. 

It is wrong, we feel, for any private utility 
to profit from the sale or transmission of 
electric power produced at public expense. 

Moreover and despite their claims to the 
contrary, the private companies are neither 
willing nor able to provide adequate supplies 
of power to preference customers at a rea- 
sonable rate. 

We are confident that Iowa’s Congressmen 
recognize these facts. 

We believe, however, that Iowa’s Congress- 
men also recognize two dangers in permitting 
the Bureau of Reclamation to construct and 
control the needed facilities. 


ECONOMY ESSENTIAL 


First, this is a period in which Government 
economy is absbdlutely essential. It would 
cost huge sums of money for the initial line 
construction and for the erection of an esti- 
mated 45 steam-generating plants needed to 
firm up the hydroelectric power produced at 
the Government dams. N 

The northwest Iowa G. & T. cooperative 
would build the needed lines and other fa- 


cilities without expense to the Government 
because the funds needed would be bor- 
rowed under the REA Act and would be re- 
paid to the Federal Treasury. 

Second, this method would permit the af- 
fected customers—the farmers of northwest 
Iowa~—to control their own power facilities 
just as they are successfully doing in other 
G. & T. systems in Iowa and elsewhere. 

Iowans, who prize their liberties and who 
will maintain their rights, demand that they 
have such control. 

Their precious rights and liberties could 
be lost, they feel, if control fell into any 
other hands. 

Representative CHARLES B. Hoeven and 
REA Administrator Claude R. Wickard called 
attention to this danger in recent testimony 
before the House Agriculture Committee. 


“GOBBLE UP REA” 


Representative HoEvEN is reported to have 
asked Administrator Wickard this question: 
“+ + œ do you want the Bureau of Recla- 
mation to gobble up REA?” 

Wickard is reported to have replied, “I 
do not. I am against that and I don’t think 
there is any danger it will happen. And I 
don’t want anyone else to gobble up REA 
either.” 

Iowa's Congressmen feel that the third 
proposal—construction of the needed trans- 
mission lines by Iowa people aided by REA 
financing—would remove any danger of REA 
being gobbled up by anyone, would permit 
Iowans to control their precious rights and 
would make power available to Iowa citizens 
at the lowest possible cost. 

We agree. 


Gavins Point Reservoir, Oahe Dam 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
0 


HON. BEN F. JENSEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 13, 1951 


Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, will some- 
one please rise in their place and at- 
tempt to justify the elimination of all 
construction funds for Gavins Point 
Reservoir and Oahe Dam on the Mis- 
souri Valley, the purpose of which is to 
generate needed electric power and to 
hold and thus help to control the an- 
nual devastating flood in the lower 
reaches of that river basin? 

Those who know will agree when I 
say that the people I represent have suf- 
fered no end and are still suffering, and 
it appears now they are destined to keep 
on suffering for years to come from the 
annual flood waters which pour onto 
their land and property from the great 
expanse lying in the upper reaches of the 
Missouri Valley. Right this very minute 
thousands upon thousands of acres of 
the finest and most productive land in 
America in my district is under water, 
and will not this year produce an ounce 
of the food, feed, and fiber needed for 
ourselves and our fighting, men, while 
at the same time this administration is 
asking us to appropriate billions of dol- 
lars to spend here and abroad for every 
conceivable unnecessary thing you can 
imagine which could and should be 
saved, so we could do such things for 
our own people as flood control which 
they cannot possibly do for themselves, 
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oF 


‘HON. T. MILLET HAND 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 13, 1951 


Mr. HAND. Mr. Speaker, in a recent 
issue of Time there was an article en- 
titled “Facts on Formosa,” which I think 
will refresh the memory of the House on 
this troublesome issue. I include it 
herewith because I feel it will be of as- 
sistance to the membership: 


Facts ON Formosa 


From October 1948 until the Korean in- 
vasion on June 25, 1950, Dean Acheson tes- 
tified, the United States had one policy, 
and one policy only in regard to Formosa. 
That policy was as follows: (1) First of 
all, it was understood and agreed that For- 
mosa had strategic importance so far as the 
United States was concerned; (2) that 
strategic importance related to keeping For- 
mosa out of the hands of a hostile power 
and did not concern occupying or using 
Formosa by the United States: (3) in the 
existing condition and strength of the Armed 
Forces of the United States it was not pos- 
sible to commit any forces whatever * * * 
to the defense of Formosa; (4) the State 
Department should, to the best of its ability, 
by diplomatic and economic means, try to 
keep Formosa from falling into hands which 
would be hostile to us. 

This is the record of how the policy was 
actually followed: 

September 23, 1949: The Joint Chiefs of 
Staff considered sending a military mission 
to Formosa. Decision: No mission. 

December 9, 1949: The Joint Chiefs of Staff 
ruled against trying to save Formosa from 
the Communists. Reason: Strategically the 
United States could do without Formosa. 
They were unanimous. 

December 10, 1949: Chiang Kai-shek, beat- 
en off the mainland, arrived on Formosa to 
set up his Nationalist government. Joint 
Chiefs of Staff began a reexamination of its 
policy. 

December 22, 1949: The Joint Chiefs of 
Staff reversed its stand. This time it recom- 
mended that an attempt be made to keep 
Formosa from the Communists. It proposed 
that a small military mission, possibly 20 
Officers, be sent. Gen. Douglas MacArthur 
and Army Under Secretary Tracy Voorhees, 
who had recently returned from a trip to 
MacArthur's Tokyo headquarters, had helped 
convince the Joint Chiefs of Staff that the 
island should be saved. 

December 23, 1949: The State Department 
issued 456 copies of a secret document to its 
diplomatic missions abroad. Its message: 
(1) Minimize the possible fall of Formosa 
to the Communists; (2) emphasize that 
Formosa has no special military significance. 

December 29, 1949: President Truman pre- 
sided at a meeting of the National Security 
Council. Gen. Omer Bradley, representing 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff in its new stand, 
argued for a military mission to Formosa. 
Secretary Acheson opposed him, decisively 
defeated the proposal. Truman ruled for 
Acheson. 

January 5, 1950: President Truman told 
his press conference: “The United States 
has no intention of utilizing its Armed 
Forces to interfere in the present For- 
mosan situation. The United States Gov- 
ernment will not pursue a course which 
will lead to involvement in the civil combat 
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in China * *; will not provide mili- 
tary aid or advice to Chinese forces on For- 
mosa. In the view of the United States Gov- 
ernment, the resources on Formosa are ade- 
quate to enable them to obtain the items 
which they might consider necessary for the 
defense of the island.” ECA help would 
continue. 

January 5, 1950: Secretary Acheson told 
a press conference: “There has been a great 
deal of amateur military strategy indulged 
a in regard to this matter of Formosa. 

+ + We are not going to get involved 
Scie in any way on the island of For- 
mosa. So far as I know, no responsible per- 
son in the Government, no military man, has 
ever believed that we should involve our 
forces in the island. * * * We gave vast 
amounts of military equipment to that Gov- 
ernment. * * * It is not that they lack 
rifles or ammunition * or that they 
cannot purchase what they need. * * 
The trouble lies elsewhere, and it is not the 
function of the United States nor will it 
or can it attempt to furnish a will to resist 
and a purpose for resistance to those who 
must provide for themselves.” 

January 12, 1950: Acheson, in a speech to 
the National Press Club, said that the United 
States “defensive perimeter runs along the 
Aleutians t Japan and then goes to the 
Ryukyus + * to the Philippine Is- 
lands.” Not included: Formosa. 

January 26, 1950: Secretary of Defense 
Johnson and General Bradley told the Sen- 
ate Foreign Relations Committee that For- 
mosa in enemy hands would be a menace 
to the American defense line in the western 
Pacific, but that they did not think the 
island of enough strategic significance to 
have United States Armed Forces occupy it, 

June 27, 1950: Two days after the Korean 
attack President Truman announced: “I 
have ordered the Seventh Fleet to prevent 
any attack on Formosa. As a corollary of 
this action, I am calling upon the Chinese 
Government on Formosa to cease all air and 
sea operations against the mainland. The 
Seventh Fleet will see that this is done.” 

April 24, 1951: The Defense Department 
disclosed that between 500 and 600 military 
advisers would be sent to Formosa to help 
train Chiang’s troops. Deputy Defense Sec- 
retary Robert Lovett said it now ranked with 
Western Europe in priority for United States 
arms. 

May 11, 1951: Secretary of Defense George 
Marshall said: We are very clear on that. 
Formosa must never be allowed to 
come under the control of a Communist gov- 
ernment or of a government that is under 
Soviet Communist domination.” 


Record Contradicts Marshall Testimony 
on China Mission 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL W. SHAFER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 13, 1951 


Mr. SHAFER. Mr. Speaker, because 
of its bearing, actual and suspected, on 
the loss of the Chinese mainland to the 
Communists, the mission of General 
Marshall to China in 1945 to 1947 has 
received considerable attention during 
the hearings on the dismissal of Gen, 
Douglas MacArthur. 

It is noteworthy that General Mar- 
shall, in his testimony before the joint 


Senate committees and on at least one 


other noteworthy occasion, has under- 


taken to deny or minimize his share in 
the responsibility for the policies and 
policy instructions under which his 
Chinese mission was undertaken. 

Particularly interesting has been the 
detailed and contradictory version of the 
events prior to the mission as given in 
the testimony of Secretary of State 
Acheson. Report has it that this testi- 
mony has been particularly exasperat- 
ing to General Marshall. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
insroduce here a number of the varia- 
tions in the testimony and record as to 
General Marshall’s part in the policy 
preparations which preceded his mission 
to China: 


GENERAL MARSHALL'S VERSIONS 


I. General Marshall’s testimony, Septem- 
ber 19, 1950, at the hearing held by the Senate 
Armed Services Committee on his nomina- 
tion to be Secretary of Defense: 

Question read by Chairman Millard Ty- 
dings: “Why did you accept your December 
15, 1945, commission as the President’s emis- 
sary to force Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek 
to take Communist China and its armies 
into the Nationalist Government? 

“General MARSHALL, * * * I accepted 
that commission to China because the Presi- 
dent had to have a representative, there was 
trouble, and a resignation of a delegate, he 
asked me to go, and I said Tes.“ 

“Then, while I was in this room for a week 
undergoing the Pearl Harbor investigation, 
the policy of the United States was being 
drawn up in the State Department, and that 
was issued while I was on the ocean, going 
over there. 

“The policy, of course, speaks for itself, the 
message from the President. Once in China, 
my job was to stop the fighting.” (Senate 
hearing, p. 21.) 

II. General Marshall’s testimony, May 8, 
1951, at the hearing held by the Joint Senate 
Foreign Relations and Armed Services Com- 
mittees investigating the dismissal of Gen. 
Douglas MacArthur: 

“Senator SMITH. Do you recall who had a 
hand in the preparation of the directives 
that sent you to China? 

“Secretary MARSHALL. At that time, Sena- 
tor—Mr. Byrnes was Secretary of State, and 
I presume he had a hand in it; Mr. Acheson 
was Under Secretary of State, and I presume 
he had a hand in it; John Carter Vincent 
was the head of the China group in the 
State Department—certainly, he had a hand 
in it. I do not know what others did. 

“On my part, General Hull, who is now 
on duty in the Army headquarters, and was 
the head of the Operations Division during 
the war for me, he represented my interests 
so far as I was concerned in that, together 
with a man from Time magazine forces, who 
had helped me briefly in the latter part of 
the war in the preparation of my final report, 
and who the directorship of Time loaned me 
to take to China with me, because he had 
been there throughout a good period of the 
war.” 

III. General Marshall’s testimony, May 8, 
1951, continued: 

“Senator SMITH. I had sent to me recently 
by a friend of mine a statement which I 
would like to read to you.. * * [ am 
quoting now from a communication I re- 
ceived from a friend of mine, and I think 
pretty good authority. 

“+ + + ‘General Marshall was appointed 
and on December 11, 1945, sat down with 
Dean Acheson to write out the instructions 
President Truman was to give him. Accord- 
ing to General Marshall’s testimony the 
rough draft was sent over to John Carter 
Vincent to be polished up. The instructions 
were the exact opposite of the Supreme 
Commander’s, that is, MacArthur’s recom- 
mendations; they demanded practical con- 
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trol of the Government of China by the 
Communists without an election and while 
they kept theirarmy. * * *’ 

“Secretary MARSHALL. * * In the first 
place I have not a recollection of that report 
of General MacArthur’s, but I have a very 
decided recollection of the reference in there 
that I sat down in the State Department 
and drew up this policy. I did not. 

“Senator SMITH. I am very glad to get 
that. 

“Senator RUSSELL. Just a minute. 

“Secretary MARSHALL. I sat in this room 
for 5 or 6 days during that period, morning 
and afternoon, being investigated in regard 
to Pearl Harbor while this was going on and 
the drafting of the policy was taking place 
in the State Department. 

“On 1 or 2 days during the lunch period 
I had a chance to talk to Mr. Byrnes briefly 
in regard to it, and finally one morning— 
whether it was a Saturday morning or not 
I don’t recall—I met with Mr. Byrnes, my 
own advisers that I have mentioned, Mr. 
Acheson and Vincent, when the document 
was read throug}. which had been drafted 
and which the men that were looking after 
my interests thought was all right, but I 
spent my time up here, and when I finished 
up here I was engaged, as you would under- 
stand, each night in trying to find what was 
the positioa I was to take the next day 
against the questioning around this same 
table, so my preparation for going to China 
was largely a matter in this room of the 
investigation regarding Pearl Harbor. 

“Senator SMITH. Thank you very much, 
General, for that. I did want to get that 
clear if I could.” 


OTHER VERSIONS OF PREPARATIONS FOR MISSION 
TO CHINA 

I. From President Truman's December 15, 
1945, letter of instruction to General Mar- 
shall: “I attach several documents which I 
desire should be considered as part of this 
letter. One is a statement of United States 
policy towards China which was, I under- 
stand, prepared after consultation with you 
and with officials of the (State) Depart- 
ment. The second is a memorandum from 
the Secretary of State to the War Depart- 
ment in regard to China. And the third is 
a copy of my press release on policy in 
China. I understand that these documents 
have been shown to you and received your 
approval.” (White paper, p. 605.) 

II. From statement by President Truman 
on United States Policy Toward China, De- 
cember 18, 1946: “The policies of this Gov- 
ernment were also made clear ae my state- 
ment of last December * * 

“I asked General Marshall go to China 
as my representative. We had agreed upon 
my statement of the United States Govern- 
ment’s views and policies regarding China 
as his directive.” (White paper, p. 689.) 

III. From “Speaking Frankly,” by James 
F. Byrnes: “The Sunday before I left for 
Moscow, Under Secretary Acheson, General 
Marshall and members of his staff met in 
my office. By the end of the morning’s dis- 
cussion, we had agreed upon the statement 
of policy that subsequently was approved by 
the President and released to the public.on 
December 15. Thereafter the President made 
no change in that policy except upon the 
recommendation of General Marshall or 
with his approval” (p. 266). 

IV. From The Man of Independence, by 
Jonathan Daniels: “‘I was present when 
Marshall was going to China,’ he (Admiral 
Leahy) told me. ‘He said he was going to 
tell Chiang that he had to get on with the 
Communists or without help from us. He 
said the same thing when he got back. I 
thought he was wrong then, both times’” 
(p. 317). 

V. From New York Times between time 
Marshall’s appointment was announced on 
November 27, 1945, and December 15, 1945, 
the day on which General Marshall left on 
plane trip to China, 
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Press reports in New York Times shows 
that General Marshall conferred with the 
President first on November 28, At a press 
conference the next day the President was 
quoted as announcing that “General Mar- 
shall would receive specific instructions be- 
ce he leaves for Chungking and that his 
instructions would be made public.” 

Another conference between President 
‘Truman, Secretary Byrnes, and General Mar- 
shall was held December 11. 

Reference is also made to another and 
final conference between General Marshall 
and President Truman before noon on De- 
cember 14. 

The President’s statement regarding 
United States policy and General Marshall’s 
mission was issued December 15, “a few hours 
after General Marshall's plane took off” for 
China. 

VI. From Secretary Acheson’s testimony 
June 4, 1951, before Joint Senate Armed Serv- 
ices and Foreign Relations Committees: 

“Secretary ACHESON. * At the out- 
set I will go into a matter of detail which 
really is quite out of place in the broad pic- 
ture which I am trying to paint for you here; 
but since it has been talked about a great 
deal, I think it is important to clear it up, 
and that is the preparation of the instruc- 
tions which were issued to General Mar- 
shall, 4 2 3% 

“At the end of November 1945, Secretary 
Byrnes and General Marshall met. This was 
after General Marshall had been asked to go 
to China. 

“Secretary Byrnes read him a memoran- 
dum suggesting the outline of instructions 
for him. General Marshall did not approve 
of it. 

“General Marshall said that he would wish 
to try his own hand, assisted by some of 
his associates, in drafting the instructions. 

“This he did; and a draft was prepared by 
him, in conjunction with four generals who 
were working very closely with General Mar- 
shall, This was submitted to Secretary 
Byrnes. 

“On the 8th of December, Secretary 
Byrnes made his suggestions to General 
Marshall—that is, suggestions of changes or 
alterations or additions to the draft pre- 
pared by General Marshall. 

“General Marshall's draft, with Secretary 
Byrnes’ suggestions, was discussed at a meet- 
ing in Secretary Byrnes’ office on Sunday 
morning, December 9, 1945, by Secretary 
Byrnes, General Marshall, Carter Vincent, 
General Hull and myself, I was then Under 
Secretary of State. 

“Those of us went over the instructions. 
General Marshall approved the suggestions 
made by Secretary Byrnes, and we then had 
a completely agreed draft. 

“In the course of that meeting the outline 
of a letter from the President to General 
Marshall was discussed and directions were 
given for its preparation. 

“There was also approved at the meeting a 
memorandum from Secretary Byrnes to the 
Secretary of War, requesting certain help in 
connection with the removal of the Japanese 
and the movement of Chinese armies into 
the north and laying down certain restric- 
tions on these movements. * * * 

“They were taken up by Secretary Byrnes 
with the President who went over them; and 
they were put in final shape, unchanged 
from the agreements of December 9. 

“The President then had a meeting with 
General Marshall, at which I was present— 
there were three of us at that meeting, the 
President, General Marshall, and myself— 
and at that point the signed letter and the 
inclosures were handed to General Marshall. 

“It was ascertained by the President at 
that meeting that these papers were unani- 
mously approved and agreeable to all con- 
cerned, and to himself. 

“Now that is the account of the prepara- 
tion of these instructions.” 


Public Housing Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LOWELL STOCKMAN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 13, 1951 


Mr. STOCKMAN. Mr. Speaker, at the 
conclusion of the Umatilla, Oreg., Coun- 
ty Housing Authority’s second year of 
operations the commissioners have made 
a report to the county court setting 
forth tangible evidence that the grass- 
roots citizens of this country are seeing 
through, and that they do not like, the 
socialistic housing program which is be- 
ing foisted upon us under the guise of 
assistance to our less fortunate citizens. 
The commissioners of Umatilla County 
are public-spirited citizens who serve 
without compensation, and they have 
early discovered that the Public Housing 
Administration is organized to perpetu- 
ate purely socialistic programs and that 
the real housing needs of Umatilla Coun- 
ty have not been met, nor even consid- 
ered, by the PHA. The Umatilla County 
Housing Commissioners are of the opin- 
ion that the entire program should be 
revised and renovated to the extent that 
every individual community can have 
consideration given to its particular 
housing problems, and they further think 
that the administration of projects 
should be placed in the hands of local 
governments rather than carried along 
on the rubber-stamp basis which is now 
demanded by Public Housing Adminis- 
tration. I present herewith as a part of 
my remarks the report of the county 
commissioners concerning the adminis- 
tration of public housing in Umatilla 
County, Oreg., as follows: 

JUNE 1, 1951. 

To the County COURT or UMATILLA COUNTY. 
Hon. LOWELL STOCKMAN, 

Member of Congress, House Chambers, 
Washington, D. C. 

HONORABLE Sim: The Umatilla County 
Housing Authority is rapidly approaching the 
conclusion of its second year of operations 
as a subsidiary body politic of the county, 
State, and Federal Governments. In review- 
ing the results of this commission's efforts 
we must come to the conclusion that it has 
accomplished absolutely nothing. We have 
considered it our privilege to serve on this 
commission without compensation since its 
conception; for the reason that we are each 
public spirited with a sincere desire to aid 
our less fortunate neighbors and, for a full 
year have expended every effort to promote 
the program through the adoption of the 
principles and policies as set up by PHA, 
However, we have found it most difficult to 
retain our sympathy for the program and 
its intent, due chiefly, we believe, because of 
the misinformation, ill-advice, and laxity in 
cooperation from the field office at Seattle. 
While none of us will deny that there is a 
need for low-cost housing, it has been most 
difficult for us to accept the methods in 
which PHA has been attempting to solve 
the problems, At first we were advised that 
if our proposed projects were well estab- 
lished and well managed, they could be self- 
supporting. Later we were advised that a 
self-supporting project would defeat the pur- 
pose of the program. In fact it is our opin- 
ion that the entire aspect of the program 
seems to have changed or perhaps this com- 
mission is just beginning to see it in its 
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true light. At the present time it appears 
to us that the entire program reeks with 
socialism in its most ugly form, full of bu- 
reaucratic incompetence and red tape. The 
ideals which we accepted in good faith at 
the start of the program seem to have dis- 
appeared and the entire purpose of. the 
county housing authority would seem to be 
a rubber-stamp device for perpetuating the 
socialistic ideals of those persons in charge 
of the PHA. 

When the national office requested the 
county housing authority lease the housing 
facilities at Ordnance and Hermiston, it was 
definitely indicated that this move was solely 
to get the ment of those projects 
into the hands of the local county govern- 
ment. We accepted this principle in good 
faith and made an honest attempt to see 
that the projects were managed efficiently 
and in keeping with sound business prin- 
ciples and practices. We soon found that 
any suggestions our local commission might 
have were accepted only if they met with 
the approval of PHA, and then only if 
precedence had been established along those 
lines. We found that it made no difference 
whether or not we felt the principles as ad- 
vocated by PHA were sound, we still were 
expected. to rubber stamp any and every ac- 
tion submitted to us through the head ofice. 

The present so-called national emergency 
has somewhat changed the picture with re- 
spect to the needs in Umatilla County. 
Migrant housing always poses a serious prob- 
lem in times of labor shortages and since 
our county depends to a large extent upon 
migrant labor to harvest its crops this type 
of housing is probably foremost as far as 
our local needs are concerned. With the 
development of McNary Dam and the reac- 
tivation of the Hermiston-Ordnance facili- 
ties we find an acute need of temporary war 
housing. The problem of low-rent, low-in- 
come housing ranks far down the list. The 
solution to our problems as we see it, most 
certainly is not through the proposed pro- 
gram of PHA embracing low rent, low income. 

We are advised that PHA has no outlined 
program for the solving of either of our 
foremost problems. We are well aware that 
the farmer as a rule is well taken care of 
under the Government farm programs, but 
the small farm communities in which the 
migrant worker must reside can ill afford to 
take care of and look after those people dur- 
ing the period between the harvesting of one 
crop and another. 

It is the firm conviction of this commission 
that the entire should be revised 
and renovated to the extent that every com- 
munity can take a due advantage of what 
aid and assistance might be forthcoming. 
We most heartily subscribe to the theory of 
getting the administration of projects in the 
hands of local governments, but not on a 
rubber stamp basis. Our theory is that so 
long as we must devote our time and effort 
toward the completion of a successful and 
logical program that we be permitted to han- 
dle all matters pertaining to that program 
within our own community. Thereby elim- 
inating the tremendous administrative costs 
of PHA through its many field offices where 
nothing but confusion originates and where 
so much dead timber prevents the money 
alloted from going into the actual program 
for which it was intended. It is our further 
thought that each local commission is much 
better qualified to determine its needs than 
is a total stranger, schooled or not. 

It is our suggestion that action should be 
taken along these lines at once and should 
it be found that such action cannot be taken 
it is our recommendation that this County 
Housing Authority should be dissolved and 
the entire program turned back to PHA and 
the poor management for which they seem to 
be so well qualified. As members of this 
commission, four of whom are charter mem- 
bers, we are very reluctant to be placed in a 
position which more or less obligated us to 
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promote a program so difficult to administer, 
but on the other hand it is no credit to any 
citizen to continue in a position in which 
the perpetuation of a program so undesir- 
able and so lacking in Democratic principle 
would seem to be the final goal. 
Very truly yours, 
Hvar BOWMAN, 
Chairman. 
By approval of and for the commission: 
WILLIAM MILLER, 
Vice Chairman. 
E. C. MILEY, 
Commissioner. 
EDWIN SENE, 
Commissioner. 


Get Tough About Bill Oatis 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JOHN V. BEAMER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 13, 1951 


Mr. BEAMER. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I include an edi- 
torial from the Indianapolis Star dated 
May 25, 1951, in regard to William Oatis 
who is a prisoner of the Czech Reds. 

Bill Oatis formerly was on the staff of 
one of the newspapers in the Fifth Indi- 
ana District which I have the honor to 
represent. These friends of Bill Oatis 
from Marion and Indianapolis, Ind., 
want something done for him. 

The editorial follows: 


Ger ToucH ABOUT BILL OATIS 


The State Department is right in being 
extremely concerned about the fate of 30 or 
more Americans, mostly missionaries, who 
have been imprisoned in Communist China, 
Those unfortunate citizens are at the mercy 
of the Red barbarians, and there is little the 
United States can do about it right now. 

But why doesn't the State Department ex- 
press a similar concern about the fate of 
William N. Oatis, a prisoner of the Czech 
Reds, and then do something about it? The 
United States Government can do a lot to 
help the former Indianapolis newspaperman 
if it will show a tiny bit of the spunk that 
made this Nation great. 

But maybe the State Department would 

~ prefer to go on sending cream-puff inquiries, 
to the Czech hoodlum regime and wind up 
making outrageous concessions in return for 
Oatis’ freedom—as it did in the case of 
Robert M. Vogeler, who was railroaded to 
prison by the Hungarian Reds. 
What has happened to this country any- 
how when its leaders are afraid to act vig- 
orously in the interests of American citizens 
mistreated by foreign bullies? Is the Ache- 
son-Marshall-Truman triumvirate so fearful 
of spreading the conflict that it doesn’t even 
dare get a little tough with a two-bit Red 
regime when it throws a responsible Ameri- 
can citizen into a dungeon on phony spy 
charges? Is our State Department willing 
to put up endlessly with this Communist 
extortion racket? 

France, weak and riddled by communism 


as she may be, puts the United States to 


shame in this respect. When Poland in 
1949 started pushing French nationals 
around and imprisoning some of them as 
spies, France retaliated in kind. The trou- 
ble ceased. : 

The United States should throw every 
Communist Czech now in America into jail, 
impound all Czech property in this country, 


embargo trade with the Red satellite and 
effect other adequate forms of retaliation, 
meanwhile demanding Oatis’ immediate re- 
lease—or else. If the State Department 
faint hearts would act in an American way 
in just one case of this kind, we believe 
there would be an end to these Red out- 
rages. 


Old New Castle on the Delaware, Founded 
by the Dutch in 1651, Will Celebrate the 
Tercentenary of Dutch Settlement, 
Saturday, June 16, 1951 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. CALEB BOGGS 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 13, 1951 


Mr. BOGGS of Delaware. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I should like to point out to my 
colleagues that an event of great his- 
torical significance is to take place at 
New Castle, Del., this Saturday, June 16, 
1951. At that time, His Excellency, the 
Governor of Delaware, and the New 
Castle Tercentenary Commission will 
serve as host to thousands of Americans 
and residents of other nations who will 
visit that community to celebrate the 
three hundredth anniversary of its 
founding by Dutch colonists. 

Along the streets of New Castle, whose 
ancient buildings and wide greens still 
hold all the charm of Colonial days, these 
visitors will stroll and pause to pay 
tribute to the hardiness and courage of 
the men and women who came to a vast 
wilderness and worked tirelessly for the 
realization of a vision—a vision of a 
great and noble country in which all 
could be free. 

In the late spring of 1651, the famous 
Peter Stuyvesant established a small fort 
on Sand Hook, a piece of land jutting 
into the Delaware River at a point just 
south of the mouth of the Christian 
River. Stuyvesant, governor of the 
Dutch possessions in America in the 
middle of the seventeenth century, laid 
out a green and a pattern of streets be- 
hind the fort, and he saw to it that some 
common land was reserved for wood and 
pasture. 

From that time onward the com- 
munity played an important part in the 
development of the Delaware River and 
the subsequent evolution of the United 
States as we know it today. On its 
streets some of the most famous figures 
in American history have walked. Its 
buildings have witnessed important and 
far-reaching events in the American 
story. 

Of the homes built by those early 
Dutch settlers, only a few remain today. 
But stamped indelibly on the town, the 
State of Delaware, and the Nation as a 
whole are the less tangible contributions 
of the people, mighty and small, who 
arrived with or followed Stuyvesant; a 
system of basic concepts of liberty and 
freedom; the determination that the in- 
dividual shall remain supreme; the 
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willingness to resist, at all costs, oppres- 
sion in any form. 2 

New Castle as a town is not large. Its 
homes and public buildings still reflect 
the architectural views of its founders. 
But it is a town that will forever stand 
as a magnificent symbol of the achieve- 
ments and accomplishments of the 
American people during the past 300 
years. 

It is for this reason that Saturday is 
to be devoted to a gala celebration, in 
which officials of our Nation and the 
Netherlands will take part; in which 
New Castle's historic homes and build- 
ings will be open to visitors; in which 200 
men, women, and children will offer a 
pageant tracing the first 13 years of the 
town’s history and narrate the folk lore 
of the community; in which a special 
token session of the Delaware general 
assembly will be held. 

In addition to these events, the 
Netherlands has seen fit to dispatch two 
of its first-class naval craft to New 
Castle in recognition of the day’s impor- 
tance, and the United States has ar- 
ranged to send its famed Marine Corps 
band to take part. 

New Castle is a key community in Del- 
aware, which was the first State to ratify 
the Constitution, and a State whose con- 
tributions to the free world are many. 

Although Delaware is small in area, 
its citizens have—ever since Stuyvesant 
and his courageous party first dropped 
anchor off the site of New Castle—set 
the pace for an America that has risen 
to great achievements in the relatively 
short span of its national life. i 

Three centuries ago this month the 
territory that is now Delaware was 
wilderness. Today it is the home of 
great industries, thriving cities and 
towns, busy and successful commerce 
and agriculture. 

New Castle is a living momento of 
what 300 years of American vigor and 
determination has meant to the world. 

I extend to all of my colleagues a cor- 
dial invitation to attend the exercises at 
New Castle, Del., on Saturday, June 16, 
1951. 


The Scare Technique 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. T. MILLET HAND 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 13, 1951 


Mr. HAND. Mr. Speaker, too often 
political administrations use fear and 
scares to accomplish their ends not 
otherwise justified. A recent editorial 
in the Bridgeton (N. J.) Evening News 
provokes thought in this connection, and 
the editorial follows: 

THE THESIS OF FEAR 

The present administration has seen fit 
to interject a feeling of fear among the Amer- 
ican people as a prelude or a warmup to the 
1952 political campaign. 

Although a year has passed since we de- 
cided to challenge Soviet aggression in Korea, 
our military experts, for the most part, have 
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seen fit to discuss publicly the weaknesses of 
our military establishment, not its strength. 

This becomes a device of deception in face 
of the reduction in the draft quota from 
80,000 a few months ago to 15,000 for July. 
The very fact that manpower requirements 
have been slowed down proves that our posi- 
tion as a military force in global conflict as 
described by our military experts, is patently 
false. 

The thesis of fear seems to have become a 
political propaganda theme in Washington. 
All of the machinery necessary to meet the 
Red menace was manufactured several 
months ago. It has been merely a token 
affair, hopelessly confusing and completely 
ineffective. 

As we approach the first anniversary of 
the Korean war on June 25, we can now 
realize that our generals, etc. in Washington 
have been understating facts or that we have 
been understating facts or that we have not 
been preparing for the awful fate which 
President Truman and others have pictured 
for us within recent weeks. 


Address of Mr. Jap Lucas, of Athens, Tex. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. TOM PICKETT 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 13, 1951 


Mr. PICKETT. Mr. Speaker, on Wed- 
nesday, June 6, I called to the attention 
of the Members of the House a schedule 
of two radio addresses to be made by one 
of my constituents, Mr. Jap Lucas, of 
Athens, Tex. Mr. Lucas made the two 
radio addresses on his own initiative and 
at his own expense in an effort to call to 
the attention of the Congress the diffi- 
culties encountered by small-business 
men in complying with OPS regulations. 
Since the addresses were made on June 
6 and 7, many Members of the House 
have commented very favorable on his 
discourse. For the benefit of those who 
were unable to listen over the radio, I 
am including herewith a copy of Mr. 
Lucas’ address. This action is heartily 
concurred in by my colleague from 
Texas, the Honorable LINDLEY BECK- 


WORTH. 
The address follows: 


Members of Congress of the United 
States, ladies and gentlemen, my name is 
Jap Lucas. I own and operate a small 
hardware store in Athens, Tex. Inasmuch 
as the population of Athens is approximately 
6,000, I feel that problems confronting me 
as a retail hardware and appliance merchant 
are fairly representative of tens of thousands 
of similar dealers throughout our Nation. 

It is my purpose at this time to briefly 
discuss the present effects of regulation W; 
the probable tragic consequences of the reg- 
ulation unless changed, and to give my 
humble views regarding constructive changes 
which should be made in the regulation; 
this, in order to avert the inevitable disaster 
now confronting us. 

I cannot feel that our Government is fully 
aware of the grave crisis now facing us 
businessmen as a direct result of regulation 
W. I doubt that even the representatives of 
business in Washington are fully informed 
regarding the graveness of the present-day 
situation. Therefore, in deep humility, I 
have taken it upon myself to carefully in- 
vestigate the highly important matter, 
whereby I could at least make a feeble ef- 


fort toward informing you gentlemen in time 
to ward off a national business catastrophe. 

It was my sincere desire to appear before 
the Senate Banking Committee in Washing- 
ton, and thereby present this highly im- 
portant matter in a much clearer way than 
one can in a brief; however, our highly 
estimable Senator, Hon. LYNDON B, JOHNSON 
of Texas, informed me that committee rules 
prevented my appearance before the com- 
mittee, unless I represented a national or- 
ganization, which qualification I could not 
present. Having served in the Texas Legis- 
lature for a period of 10 years, I can fully 
understand the necessity for such committee 
rule, therefore, am in accord with such pol- 
icy; however, I sincerely doubt that any 
highly paid representative of business could 
present to you the graveness of regulation W 
quite as well as one from the “forks of the 
creek" whose livelihood depends upon his 
small business and how it is affected by the 
regulation. 

Gentlemen, we have often heard the 
adage: “The power to tax is the power to 
destroy.” Please allow me to humbly add: 
“The power to regulate is also the power to 
destroy.” I sincerely hope that you have 
been forewarned in time to avert the catas- 
trophic results of regulation W now confront- 
ing businessmen throughout our country. 

In 1949, during which period my trade ter- 
ritory was enjoying a tremendous rural elec- 
trification expansion program, I sold approx- 
imately 300 major electric and gas appli- 
ances. During 1950, with the electrification 
program practically completed, I sold approx- 
imately 200 such major appliances. So far, 
during 1951, I have sold probably 20 major 
appliances. I have sold only one major ap- 
pliance during the past 30 days. 

My business during the past €0 days is off 
not less than one-half, and considering the 
fact that my gross business last year was 
approximately $125,000, you can easily under- 
stand that a 50-percent reduction in business 
is severe. 

At first, I thought it just might be me 
causing the tremendous drop in business, 
therefore I Hnade it a point to talk with other 
appliance dealers in Athens, and even in 
surrounding cities. The story is the same, 
and quite unanimous: Regulation W. 

One might presume that supply has just 
caught up with demand, which, of course, 
is true to some respect; however, when you 
lose sales on appliances day after day, and 
often several sales in one day, because of 
the required 25 percent down payment in 
accordance with regulation W, you know that 
demand is far from being satisfied. You 
may feel that the consumers have been 
priced out of the market, yet I have new 
refrigerators and ranges on hand at exactly 
last year's prices and they are not moving. 
Furthermore, I doubt that I could sell a 
dozen refrigerators in a month if sold abso- 
lutely wholesale; this, with regulation W in 
effect. Rich people already have fine, up- 
to-date refrigerators. Our market today is 
among people of moderate circumstances, 
even humble circumstances; it is among 
those who would dig and dig to make a 
down payment of 10 percent, but consider 
it hopeless to even consider raising the re- 
quired 25 percent. Our market of today is 
among those badly in need of refrigerators, 
and those who would honorably sacrifice to 
make small monthly payments. 

This week I discussed regulation W with 
the appliance departmental head of one 
of the oldest and largest wholesale hardware 
firms in Texas. More than 3 months ago 
that firm sold tens of thousands of dollars 
worth of major appliances to its retail deal- 
ers on a floor-plan basis; nothing down, no 
interest, with payment within 90 days. This 
gentleman further informed me that the 90 
days period had expired and that not one 
dealer was at this time able to take care of 
his floor-plan obligation; this, because major 


‘unless business conditions improve. 
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appliances were not moving on account of 
regulation W. 

I am informed by representatives of other 
large wholesale firms that 75 percent to 90 
percent of their retail hardware and appli- 
ance dealers are at this time forced to lose 
their discounts earned for prompt payment 
of accounts; many have even found it neces- 
sary to sign term notes on their balances, 
these bearing interest, to avoid losing their 
credit ratings. One hardware dealer has re- 
cently been forced to lose his discounts for 
the first time in more than 15 years in 
business. 

Gentlemen, at this time my business is off 
approximately 50 percent, which will cause 
my profits to be off (if any profits) more 
than that amount because my overhead ex- 
penses cannot be reduced proportionately. 
It hes already been necessary for me to lay 
off one employee, which I regretted very 
much, but found absolutely necessary, ac- 
count business conditions. The wholesaler 
I previously mentioned has already been 
forced to lay off several employees, with 
more to go within the immediate future 
The 
employees laid off worked in the appliance 
division of the company. 

It might be surmised that such unem- 
ployed persons can be absorbed in our war 
economy. Please let me discuss the one 
employee I was forced to lay off. His age 
is between 50 and 60; education meager, and 
is badly ruptured. Before laying him off I 
endeavored to help him locate other em- 
ployment. I contacted two large companies 
in his behalf, and both informed me they 
could not employ a ruptured person. 

He is not financially able to be operated 
on for the rupture, and would refuse charity. 
He is at present doing odd chores in an 
endeavor to provide his family with the 
barest necessities of life. 

Gentlemen, regulation W is at this time 
causing unemployment throughout the 
United States. A merchant cannot pay sales- 
men when they cannot sell his wares. 
Wholesalers cannot keep full crews when 
various merchandise is not moving. Manu- 
facturers are forced to lay off men when the 
retailers are not moving their inventories, 
It even lays off train crews. Yes, gentlemen, 
our entire economy is so closely interlocked 
that one of us cannot get hurt without it 
hurting some of the other fellows. 

Our Government is at this time finding it 
necessary to spend untold billions for vari- 
ous purposes. It is going to be necessary 
for every business to survive and prosper in 
order that our Government may raise a 
goodly amount of the money expended cur- 
rently. Yet, with my gross business reduced 
50 percent, and with my net profits reduced 
far more proportionately, my income tax 
this year will unquestionably be far less than 
for last year. Yes, in all probability, less 
than one-half as much. Gentlemen, this 
largely on account of regulation W. Would 
not unemployment and reduced .taxes tre- 
mendously affect the entire economy of our 
Nation? Although I am certainly not a 
student of communism, I believe I once read 
that Lenin or Stalin had written a book 
stating somewhat as follows: “First, let the 
economy of the capitalistic nations be de- 
stroyed—then strike.” That must not 
happen to our great Nation. 

Under regulation W it is perfectly legal for 
us to sell a millionaire every electric or gas 
appliance we have available for cash. It is 
illegal for us to sell to a good credit risk, 
regardless of need, without at least a 25-per- 
cent down payment. Which person is most 
likely to contribute to inflation? 

I consider such a course upon the part of 
the greatest Nation in the world as pre- 
posterous, and I shall at this time humbly 
endeavor to prove that point hypothetically: 

Mr. John Jones is wealthy. He purchased 
a new refrigerator, electric range and tele- 
vision set about 2 months azo. Paid cash for 
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all three items. Last week he purchased 
stock in an exclusive fishing club. He pur- 
chased another refrigerator, electric range 
and television set for his lodge at the club 
lake. Mr. Jones lives in a distant city and 
anticipates visiting his lodge as often as pos- 
sible, but probably not more often than once 
every month or two. Under regulation W, 
Mr. Jones did have the right to purchase two 
refrigerators, ranges and television sets, be- 
cause he was able to pay cash for them. 

Mrs. John Doe purchased a butane range 
from me 2 years ago, making a 10-percent 
down payment, with monthly payments ex- 
tended over a period of 24 months. Last year 
she told me that che hoped to purchase an 
electric refrigerator from me just as soon as 
she made her final payment on the stove, 
Last week she made the final payment. She 
wants to purchase the refrigerator from me. 
She needs a refrigerator badly. She is able 
to make a 10 percent down payment on a 
new refrigerator, and to meet small monthly 
payments. She is a good credit risk—never 
failed to make a monthly payment on the 
stove on tir.e. 

Mrs. John Doe needs a refrigerator par- 
ticularly badly because she has a baby less 
than 3 months old. Not being a breast baby, 
Mrs. Doe needs a refrigerator in which to 
keep the baby’s milk and formula; also, her 
physician is at this time treating the baby 
for a serious ailment, and he informs her 
that the medicine prescribed must be kept 
refrigerated. 

Because so many of Mrs. Doe's neighbors 
purchased electric refrigerators during the 
past 2 years she has been informed by her 
iceman that he was unable to profitably op- 
erate the route this year, and that she must 
make other arrangements for refrigeration 
effective June 1, as the route was being dis- 
continued. 

Mrs. Doe does not own a car, and lives 
approximately 10 miles from the nearest 
retail ice establishment, Her nearest neigh- 
bor lives approximately one-half mile away. 

Question: Should regulation W prohibit 
Mrs. Doe from purchasing an electric re- 
frigerator, even though she is a good credit 
risk, because she is unable to raise the min- 
imum 25 percent down payment required? 

Shall we force Mrs. Doe to leave the sick 
baby’s milk formula and medicine unre- 
frigerated? 

Should an appliance dealer break the law 
by selling Mrs. Doe an electric refrigerator 
because of such emergency circumstances, or 
should we take chances on Mrs, Doe losing 
her baby on account of regulation W? That 
is the question gentlemen. 

One might at this point conclude: “Prob- 
ably no appliance dealer would sell Mrs. Doe 
a refrigerator, even should regulation W be 
relaxed.” Therefore, at this time, I would 
like to call this fact to your attention: Ap- 
proximately one year ago I sold a refrigerator 
to a blind colored man, a veteran of World 
War I, without any down payment. He lost 
his eyesight as a direct result of the war, 
and is at this time drawing a very small 
pension from our Government. That colored 
blind veteran has not failed to make one 
single payment on the refrigerator since 
purchased. I sold another veteran of World 
War I a refrigerator without a down pay- 
ment; a man whose leg looks as if it were 
rotting off, as a direct result of the war. He, 
too, is drawing an entirely inadequate pen- 
-sion from our Government. But, he has 
never failed to make a single payment on 
his refrigerator. Gentlemen, I have visited 
in the homes of both these veterans. You 
should see how humbly they live, but I 
have heard neither of them grumble about 
their conditions. I sold both those refrigera- 
tors before regulation W. I sold them based 
upon honor, and I like to sell merchandise 
that way. 

Yes, gentlemen, had Mrs. Doe purchased 
the butane range from me and paid me in 


accordance with her contract, it would be a 
real pleasure to sell her an electric refrigera- 
tor not for a 10 percent down payment, but 
with nothing down. 

Last year a man come into my store; paid 
approximately $20 down on a new electric 
refrigerator; made one small monthly pay- 
ment; the second payment came due, then 
past due. I inquired—learned he was seri- 
ously il! in a Dallas hospital. A few days 
later I learned that he had passed away. 
The following day his wife received a letter 
from me cancelling the entire refrigerator 
balance of approximately $200. 

Last year I sold a colored woman a washing 
machine, She was slow in making her pay- 
ment, but by washing clothes, picking cotton, 
and other chores, she kept very well up with 
her payments. I read about her home burn- 
ing—that her small baby burned up in the 
house. The next day she was notified that 
her washing machine was paid in full. Yes, 
gentlemen, you will find most of us Amer- 
icans are pretty fair fellows. But, please 
don’t prohibit the man “on the other side 
of the railroad track” from enjoying a few 
bare necessities of life. In my humble opin- 
ion, after careful study, thousands of appli- 
ance stores throughout our Nation will begin 
closing their doors within this year unless 
granted relief under Regulation W. I feel 
that I can exist even under the hardships of 
Regulation W, because I am in the general 
hardware business, but many stores sell 
nothing other than appliances. 

Regulation W even affects the credit sale of 
merchandise not covered by the regulation, 
because when a dealer tells a prospective 
customer they cannot purchase a refrigerator, 
cook stove, washing machine, etc. without a 
25-percent down payment, it is quite easy 
for the customer to assume that the 25-per- 
cent down payment is required on car bat- 
teries, tires, small radios, etc. 

I know our Government is endeavoring to 
control inflation, gentlemen, but controlling 
the little man’s dollar who badly needs a 
refrigerator, cook stove, washing machine, 
etc. certainly does not control inflation. The 
man making less than $200 a month rarely 
has a bank account, and is likely unable to 
invest a portion of that small amount in 
defense bonds. 

Gentlemen, at this time I humbly submit 
three suggestions regarding proposed changes 
to regulation W, which, if adopted, would 
in all probability start the wheels of in- 
dustry revolving again in the retail appli- 
ance field: (1) Change the minimum down- 
payment requirement from 25 percent to 
10 percent and/or (2) allow trade-in mer- 
chandise be considered as part of the re- 
quired down payment. (This is allowed by 
Regulation W in the automobile business.) 
(3) Lengthen the time for payments to be 
made from the present 15 months to 24 
months, thereby making monthly payments 
smaller. (Prior to World War II the period 
often extended 36 months.) 

Gentlemen, I greatly appreciate your cour- 
tesy in accepting this brief, and wish for all 
of you the best of success in solving the 
many governmental problems now confront- 
ing our great Nation. I thank you. 


The Texas Tidelands 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 28, 1951 4 
Mr. TEAGUE. Mr. Speaker, we are 


living in troubled times—times of emer- 
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gency when it is necessary that we take 
unusual steps to meet extraordinary cir- 
cumstances. But, always in front of us, 
lighting the way between Government 
regulation on the one hand and 
individual freedoms and rights, on the 
other, is our Constitution. I believe we 
all realize that if we lose sight of this 
beacon we stand to lose, in the years to 
come, that which has made the United 
States the great Nation that it is: Gov- 
ernment of the people, by the people, 
and for the people. 

There is an important area of rela- 
tionship in our Constitution, however, 
Mr. Speaker, in which I am afraid we 
are rapidly losing sight of constitutional 
principles. That is the relationship be- 
tween the individual States and the Fed- 
eral Government. While some may not 
realize it, this aspect is just as important 
to each citizen and the maintenance of 
his rights and privileges as his direct 
relationship with the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

The founders of our Nation realized, 
and wisely indeed, that there were cer- 
tain areas of government which could 
better be administered and regulated by 
local authorities closer to the people and 
their problems than one national au- 
thority could possibly be. They consid- 
ered the matter important enough to 
give each person dual citizenship, that 
is, both national and State citizenship. 
This was recognition that such a Nation 
as ours could never be handled—socially, 
economically, and in many other ways— 
as one unit so that one complete set of 
detailed rules and laws would always 
apply equally to the many problems of, 
say, the citizens of New York as well as 
those of Georgia. Even at the outset, 
there was just too much diversity be- 
tween areas to consider a very highly 
centralized government as practical. As 
a result, the several States were given 
areas of jurisdiction in which they were 
to be supreme as a matter of efficiency, 
common sense, and protection of the 
citizen’s best interest. The specific 
powers of the Federal Government were 
definitely outlined and enumerated in 
the Constitution; and, as an additional 
precaution the tenth amendment, part 
of the Bill of Rights, was adopted in 
1790 stating: 

The powers not delegated to the United 
States by the Constitution, nor prohibited 
by it to the States, are reserved to the States, 
respectively, or to the people, 


This amendment expressed the wide- 
spread fear prevalent at the time that 
the Federal Government might attempt 
to exercise powers which had not been 
granted. 

In the intervening years, and particu- 
larly in recent times, there has been an 
increasing encroachment of the Federal 
Government into the area of State rights. 
This has been done by many methods, 
some of the outstanding being those 
of Supreme Court decisions and of Fed- 
eral taxation. The Supreme Court has 
tended to interpret the constitutional 
powers of the Federal Government 
rather broadly which has constantly led 
toward a greater centralization of gov- 
ernmental authority, much of which has 
been at the expense of the States. 


j 
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A vicious cycle is plainly visible in the 
Federal taxation pattern. The Federal 
Government has invaded so many tax 
fields to such an extent that the State 
governments, being closer to the people, 
hesitate to enter the same fields or to add 
new tax burdens to those already being 
carried by the people. So what happens? 
With the very money that has been indi- 
rectly taxed away from State revenue 
and under the guise of State neglect or 
State financial hardship, the Federal 
Government steps in with a grant-in- 
aid program to the States provided a 
certain amount of Federal jurisdiction is 
allowed. Step by step this procedure has 
been used to expand Federal control into 
an alarming number of fields which, 
without a doubt, are purely fields of State 
control. To support these expanding 
grant-in-aid programs, the Federal Gov- 
ernment bites deeper and deeper into all 
tax fields and the State governments be- 
come confined to smaller and smaller 
areas for their revenues. 

The end result is that the States 
gradually, but surely, are deprived of 
their practical power and right to act in 
areas of State rights. Now, with the 
tideland cases, the Federal Government 
is even taking steps which could con- 
ceivably lead to a Federal claim to min- 
eral resources under navigable streams, 
lakes, and other property presently held 
by the States. 

Mr, Speaker, I feel that there are two 


threats confronting me today. As a ' 


citizen of the United States, there is 
the menace from without: the imperial- 
ism of Communist Russia and control 
from Moscow; as a citizen of Texas who 
wants to know that he can go to local 
authorities—people I know—and obtain 
a sympathetic hearing on my problem 
from someone who is familiar with my 
situation and that of the locality, I am 
worried about the imperialism of the 
Federal Government and control from 
Washington. If the Federal Govern- 
ment can maintain its claim to the Texas 
tidelands, this Nation is in my opinion 
well on the road to nationalization and 
extreme centralization of government. 

Against this background, I would like 
to consider the tidelands question and its 
implications. My thesis is this: While 
the Federal Government may have es- 
tablished a legal title to the tidelands 
through the Supreme Court, there is no 
one who can convincingly and logically 
show that it has a moral right or title to 
those lands. It seems to me that com- 
mon sense, law, and justice must sure- 
ly combine at some point to emerge with 
the obvious answer that the tidelands, 
particularly in the case of Texas, can 
only belong to the States. 

The history and background of the 
tideland question has been utterly dis- 
regarded by the Supreme Court in its 
recent decisions. In my opinion, there 
are two basic questions which loom high 
in this entire matter, but which seem to 
have been studiously avoided or by- 
passed in arriving at the present rul- 
ings: 

(a) As a general principle, was it ever 
intended when the Constitution was 
drawn up that the original States should 


give up their title to the tidelands and, 
if not, did States entering the Union 
subsequently come in under any different 
terms? ‘ 

(b) Did the Republic of Texas after 
10 years of existence as a sovereign na- 
tion relinquish, through any means, her 
title to the tidelands when she joined 
the Union? 

I would like to examine each of these 
questions at some length. 

First, over a period exceeding 100 
years, there has been 53 Supreme Court 
decisions and 244 Federal and State court 
decisions holding that the original 
States owned the navigable tidelands 
and soil beneath them in trust for the 
people and that all States admitted 
thereafter into the Union came in with 
at least the same rights on this matter. 
For example, in 1842, the Supreme Court 
stated: 

When the Revolution took place the peo- 
ple of each State became themselves sov- 
ereign * * * and hold the absolute right to 
all their navigable waters and the soils under 
them for their own common use, 


In 1845: 

First, the shores of navigable waters, and 
the soils under them, were not granted by 
the Constitution to the United States but 
were reserved to the States respectively; sec- 
ondly, the new States have the same rights, 
sovereignty, and jurisdiction over this sub- 
ject as the original States. 


In 1876: 

The principle has long been settled * * * 
that each State owns the beds of all tide- 
waters within its jurisdiction, unless they 
have been granted away. In like manner, 
the States own the tidewaters themselves. 
+ >» + For this purpose the State repre- 
sents its people, and the ownership is that 
of the people in their united sovereignty. 


And so on. As can be seen, there were 
few principles more settled in the law 
of the land than State ownership of the 
tidelands. 

It is interesting, and very disconcert- 
ing also, to note that in reversing over 
100 years of precedent, the Supreme 
Court in its 1947 decision on the Cali- 
fornia tidelands sidestepped the question 
as a strictly domestic and constitutional 
issue. The Court instead assumed the 
necessity of Federal control over the 
tidelands as essential to the proper ad- 
ministration of a foreign-relations pro- 
gram based on the thin line of reason- 
ing that only the Federal Government 
may deal with international affairs and 
the ocean is a subject which falls into 
that category. In my opinion, that was 
no argument whatsoever. The same line 
of reasoning could be applied to any 
property or person, for that matter, 
within Texas’ boundary if the Federal 
Government is determined to take over 
everything. For example, the United 
States represented many Texans in their 
claims against Mexico for oil lands ex- 
propriated by the Mexican Government 
some years back, but this did not mean 
that these Texans had to give up their 
State citizenship just because they hap- 
pened to become involved in a matter 
of foreign relations. I cannot see how 
national representation in foreign af- 
fairs implies national ownership; the 
United States Government represents 
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everyone and everything in the Nation 
when it comes to international affairs, 
but it does not mean that everything 
entering into that sphere must be owned 
by the Federal Government. 

As to the second question: Did the 
Republic of Texas relinquish her title 
to the tidelands when she joined the 
Union or at any time thereafter? The 
story of the conditions of our entry into 
the Union, unique and different from 
that of any other State, will emphati- 
cally show that Texas did not. 

After Texas won its independence 
from Mexico, it formed an independent 
nation, the Republic of Texas, which 
existed for 10 years and was recognized 
by the chief nations of the world includ- 
ing the United States. The republic in 
its first year of existence established its 
boundaries as “beginning at the mouth 
of the Sabine River, and running west 
along the Gulf of Mexico three leagues— 
10% miles—from shore, to the mouth of 
the Rio Grande.“ 

The people of Texas, being mostly of 
Anglo-Saxon stock and having their 
root in the United States, expressed a 
desire to enter the Union. As a result, 
in 1844, a formal treaty was signed be- 
tween two independent Nations, the 
United States and the Republic of Texas, 
setting forth the terms of Texas’ entry 
into the Union. It stated that the United 
States would take over all of the public 
debt of Texas—some $10,000,000 and, in 
those days, a tremendous sum of money 
even where nations were involved—in 
return for which Texas would surrender 
all of its public lands and mineral 
rights. The United States Senate, by an 
overwhelming vote, refused to ratify 
this treaty on the grounds that the pub- 
lic lands of Texas were worthless and 
consisted of little more than swamps. 

In the following months, 17 different 
counterproposals originated in the 
United States Congress concerning the 
terms of Texas’ entry into the Union. 
Finally, the Congress of the United 
States passed a joint resolution which 
set forth the terms of annexation. 
pong the provisions were the follow- 
ng: 

(a) The constitution of Texas must 
be submitted to the United States Con- 
3 for approval before January 1, 

846. 

(b) Texas would retain her public 
debt as well as her public lands. 

The idea was that Texas should pay 
this tremendous public debt through the 
proceeds from the sale of her worth- 
less public lands. 

Texas accepted these terms and be- 
came the only State to enter the Union 
and assume its previous public debt. 
Further, Texas adopted a new consti- 
tution which was transmitted to Con- 
gress in which it was stated that— 

The rights of property * * * which 
have been acquired under the constitution 
and laws of the republic of Texas * * * 
shall remain precisely in the situation which 
they were before the adoption of this con- 
stitution. 


Congress nor anybody else objected to 
this stipulation. 

Texas paid off its public debt and, in 
every way, fulfilled its obligations under 
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the terms of the treaty of annexation. 
As a result, for 103 years, it never en- 
tertained the thought that there could 
be any doubt in anyone’s mind as to its 
absolute right to ownership of the tide- 
lands as a part of its public domain re- 
gardless of what happened to other 
States in this connection. For 103 years, 
it was the consistent interpretation of 
United States officials that these lands 
and minerals were owned by Texas in 
accordance with the solemn treaty en- 
tered into by two independent nations. 
Not until December 21, 1948, after the 
property had become more valuable 
through development by Texas and the 
people to whom the State had leased the 
tidelands, did the executive officials of 
the Federal Government change their 
interpretation of the annexation treaty 
and attempt to wrest ownership of the 
property from Texas. Finally, on June 
5, 1950, the Supreme Court in a 4-to-3 
decision overrode treaty, precedent, and 
justice all in one breath by confiscat- 
ing—and it was that—the Texas tide- 
lands and ceding it to the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

How did the Court arrive at such a de- 
cision in the face of the facts? As in the 
ease of the California tidelands, it again 
avoided the issues and stated basically 
the predominant consideration was that 
there must be Federal control over the 
tidelands as an essential part of the ad- 
ministration of our foreign affairs pro- 
gram inasmuch as questions involving 
oceans often involved our relations with 
other nations. It did not explain why it 
would not be possible for the Federal 
Government to deal with foreign coun- 
tries concerning the ocean without first 
having to own 3 miles of the ocean. I, 
for one, cannot see how the Federal Gov- 
ernment can justify its conduct or how 
it can conscientiously utter one word of 
reproach to Iran for her recent national- 
ization and confiscation of British oil 
rights when the United States is doing 
the same thing at home with much less 
reason and absolutely no real legal or 
moral right to do so. 

Aside from the legal questions in- 
volved, there is another side to this mat- 
ter. For many years the entire income 
from the Texas tidelands have been dedi- 
cated solely to the public school fund of 
Texas. The loss of this revenue would 
seriously damage the financial structure 
of the Texas public school system—one, 
incidentally, which is trying to avoid the 
dangers of Federal aid to education. 
The extent of the loss, both present and 
future, is apparent when one realizes that 
over 2,600,000 acres of tideland are in- 
volved, and that in 1948 alone Texas 
realized $7,000,000 from tideland leases, 

All these factors cannot be offset ex- 
cept by allowing Texas to continue its 
ownership of the lands as originally 
agreed. And certainly, if the Federal 
Government is determined to expropriate 
the Texas tidelands, there should be a 
just compensation paid to the State of 
Texas for their loss. Consideration 
should also be given to the fact that 
enormous sums of money have been ex- 
pended by the State and persons oper- 
ating under State leases to develop the 
oil potentialities of the tidelands. 


Since the Supreme Court is apparently 
not predisposed to alter their position 
on the tidelands, the only alternative has 
been for Congress to pass legislation 
which would restore rightful ownership 
of these lands to the States. In Febru- 
ary 1948 I introduced a bill to require 
Federal recognition of State ownership 
of these lands, and, further, if at a later 
date the Federal Government felt that 
it was necessary to place the tidelands 
under national ownership in the inter- 
est of national defense, as is often 
claimed, to require that adequate com- 
pensation be paid to the States for the 
loss of their property. Several months 
ago I reintroduced an identical bill, 
which is now pending before the Judi- 
ciary Committee. 

Up to the present a satisfactory and 
equitable solution of this question by 
Congress has been blocked by the execu- 
tive branch of the Government. In 1948 
Congress passed a bill which would have 
settled the tidelands conflict in favor of 
the States; however, the President ve- 
toed it and the Senate could not muster 
the two-thirds majority necessary to 
override the Presidential action. 

I hope that shortly this matter will 
again be put to a vote in Congress. If 
it is, I trust that every Member will take 
the opportunity to correct an injustice 
and halt this trend toward nationaliza- 
tion and infringement on States’ rights, 
prerogatives, and property. There is 
not only a principle involved which con- 
cerns every State, regardless of whether 
it has tidelands or not, but every citizen 
who believes that there is too much con- 
trol from Washington today, that this 
trend toward centralization is becoming 
our greatest internal threat, and that 
the welfare of the people in many in- 
stances is best served by local and State 
government. 


Taxing Each Other 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER NORBLAD 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 11, 1951 


Mr. NORBLAD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
herewith an excellent editorial from a 
recent issue of the Canby (Oreg.) Her- 
ald: 

TAXING EACH OTHER 


According to information from Washing- 
ton, the House Ways and Means Committee 
has tentatively approved a 314-percent tax 
on gross sales of publicly owned electric 
utilities, including municipal systems such 
as Canby’s. This is stepping right smack 
into a blind alley. When governmental 
units start taxing each other, the people 
might as well figure on making their liveli- 
hoods by taking in each others’ washings. 

It would be only a short step to taxing city 
water systems and the payrolls of police de- 
partments. The logical move for Canby, if 
this tax should slip through Congress, would 
be to impose a similar tax on postal receipts 
of the local office. 
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Loan to Israel 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o 


HON. ALVIN E. O’KONSKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 13, 1951 


Mr. ORKONSKI. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
ORD, I include the following article by 
George Sokolsky: 

THESE Days 
(By George Sokolsky) 

The United States has, since 1945, poured 
out more than $26,000,000,000 in grants to 
various countries. This has been like manna 
from heaven to many governments, particu- 
larly the Socialists in Great Britain, who 
probably would not have survived without 
our money. 

On the other hand, the question has in- 
creasingly been pressed upon the American 
people as to what these enormous contribu- 
tions have brought us in friendship and even 
allies. For instance, the unbelievably huge 
trade of the British with Soviet China, 
through Hong Kong, that has provided the 
Chinese Communists with weapons and ma- 
terials with which to kill Americans, does 
not prove that our vast contributions to 
Great Britain have brought us many friends. 

At the same time that these large sums 
were being poured into European countries, 
Nationalist China, which wanted to fight 
for us in Korea, could not get one cent of 
aid. And we fell down in our assistance to 
Iran, so that that country, step by step, is 
moving away from the United States and 
may—probably will—become the next point 
of Soviet aggression, It looked as though the 
next place might be Burma, but that seems 
to have been dropped. 

In fact, as a result of the MacArthur 
scandal, it may become necessary for Soviet 
Russia to engage upon a diversion, and most 
of those who watch Stalin’s moves carefully 
seem to agree that Iran is the likely spot 
for a spring divertissement. Surely, recent 
events in the Middle East give every reason 
to expect trouble there. 

And that brings us to the question of 
Israel. Here is a little state, founded in 
1948, which has gained its right to exist by 
defending itself, by arms, against a number 
of older, larger, and better established coun- 
tries, including Egypt. It has financed it- 
self without seeking aid from any country. 
It has nearly doubled its population by im- 
migration since its establishment. It has 
created and maintained the beginnings of 
@ modern economy based not only upon agri- 
culture but upon industry, 

In the primitive middle-eastern world, 
Israel is an oasis of modern life and holds 
forth the prospect of competent industriali- 
zation. For instance, it is the only country 
in that area where airplanes and ships can 
be serviced. It has brought into the Middle 
East skilled mechanics from many parts of 
Europe, including Germany. 

Israel is now engaged in two financial 
activities in the United States. One is the 
sale of a $500,000,000 bond issue, sold, as a 
business transaction, directly to the public. 
At a time when other countries are asking 
hand-outs, this little country is assuming the 
responsibility of raising capital by the ordi- 
nary processes of paying interest on bonds 
and providing for amortization. It is capi- 
talism at work. 

The other is a request for a grant from 
the United States for $150,000,000. It is to 
be noted that the bond issue is more than 
three times larger than the grant. The 
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conservatism of this proposal is evidence that 
the masters of finance have not lost their 
skill, for they are not undertaking more 
than they can handle, but they need addi- 
tional support for their rounded program 
of industrialization. 

The value of Israel to the United States is 
not sentimental. It has to do with having a 
friendly nation in the Middle East, so that 
if we need to defend ourselves against Rus- 
sian imperialism, we shall not be faced there 
by universal antagonism. 

Although this country has done much for 
the Arabs, the fact is clear that in the 
United Nations, the Arabs stood by India 
against the United States in Korea. The 
Arab-Indian alliance imperiled our position 
in Asia. They seek neutrality—a middle- 
man’s course, getting benefits where they 
can and ducking obligations. 

In a word, this is the time to make friends 
in the Middle East and by friends, I do not 
mean such as love us platonically, but such 
as will stand up in a fight as Chiang Kai- 
shek has been willing to do and as the South 
Koreans have done. Our only prospect for 
this kind of practical friendship is in Israel. 

The objection to the grant can come only 
from the State Department's unwillingness 
to antagonize the Arabs. If we help Israel 
to build a western outpost in the Middle 
East, the Arabs will have to think twice 
about their kind of neutrality which en- 
dangers America. 


Hon. Clair Engle, of California, Predicts _ 


Congress To Investigate Federal Water 
Grab 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL W. YORTY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 13, 1951 


Mr. YORTY. Mr. Speaker, our able 
and distinguished colleague from Cali- 
fornia, Representative CLAIR ENGLE, 
whom we all recognize as an authority on 
water law, has, in his newsletter of June 
11, commented upon the suit pending in 
southern California in which the Federal 
Government is plaintiff and some 16,000 
property owners in the Santa Margarita 
watershed are defendants. This suit has 
shocked the residents of California, and 
has such far-reaching implications that 
it deserves the attention of citizens 
everywhere. While the Government’s 
attorneys orally disclaim any intent to 
expropriate private water rights by seiz- 
ing them on the grounds of defense needs 
without offering compensation therefor, 
nevertheless the complaint which the 
Federal marshal is serving on the de- 
fendants is loaded with prejudicial 
allegations and demands, indicating an 
intent to proceed on a basis analogous to 
that employed in the Tidelands cases 
which deprived California, Texas, and 
Louisiana of title to their submerged 
coastal lands within their boundaries. 

If the Federal Government succeeds in 
extending the theory of the so-called 
tidelands cases to private water rights, 
the basis for more and bigger expropria- 
tion by the Government of any private 
property will be established and our con- 
stitutional guaranty against expropria- 
tion will have been nullified by subter- 


fuge. This is a serious matter, and the 
lucid comments of our colleague, Repre- 
sentative ENGLE, are worthy of wide- 
spread attention. Under unanimous 
consent, I include same in the Appendix 
of the RECORD. 


Suir May DETERMINE UNITED STATES WATER 
RIGHTS 


Recently the Federal Government filed a 
water suit on the Santa Margarita River in 
San Diego County to determine what rights 
the lereral Government has as the owner 
of the old Santa Margarita Rancho. I was 
told by Colonel Pubber of the Marine Corps, 
who has been actively handling the matter, 
that they expected to serve 16,000 defend- 
ants. This suit has created a rumpus in 
southern California. 

There are two factors in this litigation 
which make it more than an ordinary law- 
sut. 

In the first place, the question has been 
raised as to the basis on which the Federal 
Government asserts its rights in the Santa 
Margarita River. It is claimed that the com- 
plaint filed by the Government attorneys 
ellugcs that the Federal Government has 
paramount rights in the river by reason of 
the Government’s sovereignty and the fact 
that the water is to be used for a defense 
installation at Camp Pendleton, If such is 
the case, this is a wholly new legal theory 
und‘r which the Federal Government is 
cluiming weter rights. 


STATES RIGHTS GUARDED 


Although the Federal Constitution gives 
the Federal Government jurisdiction over 
all navigable streams, it has never been con- 
tended that the Government in its sovereign 
capacity owned the water in those streams 
or had any paramount right which it could 
assert against existing uses and owners of 
the water. A congr. sional committee of 
the House (Irrigation and Reclamation), of 
which I am now chairman, has always 
jealously guarded the right of the States to 
determine the title to water in rivers and 
streams. Any assertion by the Government 
of the contrary philosophy based on the Fed- 
eral sovereignty would bring instant and 
vigorous opposition and action in the Con- 
gress of the United States. 

It should be added that the Attorney Gen- 
eral’s Office denies any assertion of title to 
water on the basis of Government sover- 
eignty, but so far has been unwilling to 
strike from the complaint filed in the ac- 
tion the offensive language implying such a 
claim. 

SIXTEEN THOUSAND DEFENDANTS INVOLVED 

The second point, which takes this case 
out of the run-of-the-mill lawsuit category 
is the fact that the Government is suing 
something like 16,000 defendants. That is 
no ordinary lawsuit, even t the Government 
wasn’t in it. And, it is quite beyond the 
means of the average litigant to bring a suit 
involving that many people. If the title of 
the Government is based upon its purchase 
documents in the same manner as any in- 
dividual acquires title, then it must be ap- 
parent that the predecessors in interest to 
the Government had no legal remedy to 
establish the title of their water. The Santa 
Margarita Rancho could not have afforded, 
when it owned those water rights which the 
Government now claims, to bring a suit 
against practically every landowner in the 
watershed involving as many as 16,000 
defendants. 

Either the Federal Government is going 
far beyond the necessity of protecting its 
own water right, or there is something fla- 
grantly wrong with the procedures under 
which water rights can be established. It 
is my opinion that the former is the case. 
Certainly, not everyone who owns water in 
the Santa Margarita watershed is an adver- 
sary to the rights asserted by the Govern- 
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ment which has succeeded to whatever rights 
the Santa Margarita Rancho held. It should 
not be necessary to establish every right on 
the watershed in order to establish the rights 
of the Government, whatever they are. The 
Government, it seems to me can and should 
limit itself to joining those defendants whose 
use of water impinges upon the rights 
claimed by the Government. 
CONGRESS MAY INVESTIGATE 

If the Government is right and a lawsuit 
of this magnitude is necessary, some pro- 
cedural remedies simplifying the clarification 
of title in this type of case are in order. 

Either or both of the foregoing issues will 
probably, before this matter is much further 
along, bring one or more congressional in- 
vestigations into this water controversy. 


The Wedemeyer Testimony 


EXTENSICN OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
iil THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 13, 1951 


Mr. MULVER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend the following editorial which ap- 
pears in the New York Times today, to 
the attention of our colleagues: 


THE WEDEMEYER TESTIMONY 


General Wedemeyer has expressed some 
opinions at the MacArthur hearings which 
perhaps do him credit as a dashing soldier 
but which seem so contradictory and ex- 
treme as to be self-defeating. Using the 
sword to cut through the Gordian knot of 
our difficulties, he not only supports Gen- 
eral MacArthur's program for bombing Man- 
churia and establishing a naval blockade 
of China, at the calculated risk of a third 
world war; he goes even further and urges 
that we break off diplomatic relations with 
Soviet Russia and take the initiative in the 
political, economic, psychological and mili- 
tary ficlds to bring it to terms. He would 
do all this under the aegis of the United Na- 
tions, in the conviction that “civilized 
nations” could not refuse to follow our lead. 
But if they did refuse he would have us go 
it alone, even if this should wreck the United 
Nations. For in his judgment the present 
policy of limiting the war to Korca can only 
lead to a costly stalemate, and a truce at the 
thirty-eighth parallel would be tantamount 
to a defeat which would make a withdrawal 
from Korea a preferable alternative. 

The difficulty with such a program is that 
it disregards what General Wedemeyer calls 
“a lot of imponderables and intangibles,” 
which he admitted must be taken into con- 
sideration in devising strategy. These im- 
ponderables and intangibles” make it certain 
at the present stage of world affairs that 
any attempt on our part to put such a pro- 
gram into effect would split the free nations 
and present the Soviets with a political 
victory and an almost irresistible incentive 
to exploit it by mean of all-out war. Such 
a war would not only lead to an immediate 
Soviet conquest of all Europe, which cannot 
as yet be defended, but leave us to fight 
that war alone. P 

The saving grace of General Wedemeyer's 
testimony is that he himself feels that, being 
away from the center of planning and infor- 
mation, he is not the most competent wit- 
ness on global strategy. For that reason he 
is willing to accept the judgment of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, who feel that we must 
first “buy time” before we can solve our 
problems. He recommends that their judg- 
ment be heeded, and this recommendation 
can be accepted as prudent counsel. 
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Handicapped Workers Prove Efficient and 
Industrious 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. SAMUEL W. YORTY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 13, 1951 


Mr. YORTY. Mr. Speaker, I should 
like to call attention of our Members 
to the splendid results obtained by Mr. 
Ford Cowing, of the Repeal Brass Co., 
who has solved his labor problem by 
utilizing the service of handicapped 
workers. Industries throughout the 
United States might well study the en- 
lightened example set by Mr. Cowing 
in Los Angeles. The following news- 
paper account of Mr. Cowing's use of 
handicapped workers appeared in the 
Los Angeles Daily News on June 1: 
He Licks LaBor SHORTAGE PROBLEM; 

HANDICAPPED 
(By Jack Kennett) 

Every time some blue-chip industrialist 
cries about an up-coming serious labor 
shortage that will soon theaten the entire 
national-defense program Ford Cowing 
climbs up on his soap box. 

He says, “there’s an untapped labor pool 
of tens of thousands in this area alone ready 
to go to work tomorrow.” 

At 31, Cowing is vice president in charge 
of production of the Repcal Brass Co., a plus 
$6,000,000-a-year concern in Vernon that 
manufactures 2,200 different types of plumb- 
ing fixtures, one of the largest in the coun- 


Himes 


Any management unwilling to investigate 
employment of the handicapped, in Cowing's 
opinion, has rocks for brains and he’s ready 
with some practical, hard-headed, dollars- 
and-cents business facts of life to prove it. 

It doesn’t even take imagination any more 
to see what this fast-moving young man saw 
a long time ago. And any labor-shortage- 
crying industrialist can see for himself by 
hopping over to the Repcal plant at 2115 
East Twenty-seventh Street any time of the 
day or night. There are three shifts. 

Once inside and with Cowing in attend- 
ance, it is a shock to learn that the man 
over there, speedily operating a dangerous- 
looking stamping machine, is blind. His 
guide dog is at his feet. 

Looking around, there are other blind per- 
sons doing jobs. Meet George Chung who 
lost his sight when a land mine exploded. 
George is now an assembler and his tools are 
a wrench and a mallet. 

Often enough so that you begin to wonder 
why, Cowing makes a sign with his hand to 
various workmen and women, They answer 
with a similar sign or a nod of the head. 

‘They're our deaf and speechless,” he ex- 
plains. 

The payroll clerk is a cardiac. Another 
has a psychologically imposed skin disorder. 
Earning his own way and having the re- 
sponsibiliay of a job is causing the condition 
gradually to clear up. 

Nearly 20 percent of the employees at the 
Repeal plant are what most people call 
handicapped in the sense that they are in- 
capable of earning a living. 

But Cowing doesn’t think that way. He 
considers nearly everybody is handicapped 
in one way or another. He points to the 
problem that arose at the Eastman plant in 
Rochester, N. Y., a few years ago when there 
was trouble with the developing of a certain 
type of film. 


After thousands of dollars’ worth of ex- 
perimentation, it was found that the men 
who worked in the developing room occa- 
sionally ran their hands through their hair. 
Scalp oils caused the film to blotch. So the 
company had to go about hiring baldheaded 
developers. 

It was a case of the hair on a man’s head 
being a handicap. 

Cowing is a practical businessman. Fis 
four foremen report handicapped employees 
are more conscientious about their jobs, 
that there is less absenteeism, that they are 
sober and anxious to make good. 

Several of the. foremen even have volun- 
tarily learned to sign so they can “talk” to 
workers who are D and S (deaf and speech- 
less). 

“They're demanding that we hire more,” 
Cowing says. “Production schedules were 
never so high.” 

Because of the success in his own plant, 
Cowing joined the Los Angeles Committee for 
the Employment of the Handicapped a few 
years ago. Today he is chairman of the or- 
ganization. 

For every one of the handicapped persons 
Repeal hires, the State saves an average of 
$460 a year in tax moneys paid through the 
bureau of vocational rehabilitation. 

A man would much rather rehabilitate 
himself and most of them do if given a 
chance. 

Repcal isn't the only concern that has 
come to the same conclusions. Jim Rivers, 
of Supreme Engineering Corp., a metal fab- 
ricating plant here, uses wheelchair em- 
ployees, all war veterans. 

Supreme’s plant is equipped with such 
conveniences as lower work benches, special 
toilet facilities, and ramps instead of stair- 
ways. 

Every paraplegic in the hospital costs 
Uncle Sam $6,000 to $7,000 a year and the 
veteran does himself very little good sitting 
there squeezing rubber balls in his fists to 
keep fit. 

Once more it’s a case of a man doing much 
more for himself than anyone can do for 
him. 

Repeal’s procedure has been to integrate 
the handicapped, “but that doesn't mean 
that there are special considerations for any- 
body,” Cowing says. “Everyone is paid the 
regular wage scale and anyone who doesn't 
produce is through.” 

Cowing estimates there are about 160,000 
handicapped persons in and around Los 


Angeles. Of that number, 25 percent are now 


employed and another 25 percent are totally 
unemployable. 

“That leaves about 80,000 and all any 
manufacturer has to do is properly place 
them.” 


Home Owners Continue Fight 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. NORRIS POULSON 


é OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 17, 1951 


Mr. POULSON. Mr. Speaker, this 
article, which was placed in the Letters 
From Readers section of the Los Angeles 
Times of June 4, speaks for itself: 

Home OWNERS CONTINUE FIGHT 

If you should talk to some of the property 
owners who live in the vicinity of Rose Hills, 
you would be told of a stench which in no 
way resembles attar of roses. 

The attempted intrusion by the city hous. 
ing authority of 2,100 units of subsidized 
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low-rent public housing into a single-family 
residence area where the values of the homes 
on the perimeter range from $10,000 to $25,- 
000 has uncovered an unsavory plot which 
is cloaked in a supposedly charitable cause, 
but which is actually designed to change 
our American way of living. 

In an editorial dated November 30, 1950, 
and entitled “Public Housing by Decree,” the 
Times predicted that a group of ordinary per- 
sons in modest circumstances would have a 
difficult time defending the integrity of their 
community against a powerful institution 
such as the city housing authority. This the 
property owners in the Rose Hills area have 
found to be true. 

They are determined, however, to fight to 
a finish. 

On May 17 the planning commission, by a 
vote of 3 to 2, approved the issuance of a 
conditional use permit to the city housing 
authority to build this project. On May 28 
S. V. O. Prichard, attorrey for the Monterey 
Woods, Montecito Hills, Huntington Villa, 
and Hermon Avenue Improvement Associa- 
tions filed an appeal with the city council 
from this decision. 

This appeal is based on the fact that the 
proposed plan is in complete violation of the 
master plan of the city, will cause $750,000 
depreciation to the single-family homes on 
the fringe area plus millions of dollars more 
damage over a period of time to the sur- 
rounding territory. 

The appeal further contends that errone- 
ous statements were made by Charles Ben- 
nett, director of the planning commission, 
which statements, because of rulings by 
Commissioner McKanna, could not be refuted 
before the commissioners made their de- 
cision. 

At the meeting May 17 Mr. Bennett stated 
that the vacant hillsidé land in the Rose 
Hills area could not be economically resub- 
divided and developed to single-family homes 
and further stated that the devaluation of 
property on the fringe area could not be 
taken into consideration by the planning 
commission in determining whether the con- 


. ditional use permit should be issued. 


An attempt was made by Attorney Prichard 
to refute these statements, but he was im- 
mediately gagged by Mr. McKanna, who in- 
sisted that the meeting was not a public 
hearing. 

If Mr. Bennett's statement concerning the 
development of the Rose Hills area to single- 
family homes were true, then the entire 
master plan of the city of Los Angeles is in 
error insofar as hillside property is concerned, 
since it is practically all zoned R-1. 

Concerning the devaluation-of-property 
question, it is apparent that Mr. Bennett 
did not consult the city attorney. Officers 
of the Monterey Woods Improvement Asso- 
ciation contacted the city attorney’s office 
and were informed “the impact of the con- 
struction of such a project on the surround- 
ing territory must be considered and that 
the devaluation in dollars and cents was an 
appropriate yardstick for the measuring of 
such impact.” 

In a rebuttal statement, the housing au- 
thority alleges that the opposition to the 
construction of the Rose Hills project actual- 
ly c.nsists of “four or five disgruntled 
persons.” 

The files of the planning commission con- 
tain protests with signatures numbering in 
excess of 2,000. 

One would think that the 150,000-majority 
vote on proposition 10 last November had 
no significance whatsoever and that it was 
a foregone conclusion that the Rose Hills 
project would be built. 

In spite of the fact that you have never 
voted for Howard L. Holtzendorff, he is one 
of the most powerful political figures in Los 
Angeles. He is the director of the housing 
authority of the city and is also treasurer of 
the community redevelopment agency. If 
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Rose Hills and the other housing projects 
are built, he will be in a position to control 
a substantial portion of the housing situation 
in Los Angeles. 

While other civic organizations have 
worked hard to get public improvements 
in their community and have been handed 
lollipops to keep them quiet, Mr. Holtzendorff 
has made arrangements to get about $600,000 
in appropriations of city funds for the open- 
ing and widening of city streets, the con- 
struction of sewers, and the installation of 
water pipes necessary to permit the construc- 
tion of the Rose Hills project. 

When the project is finished other home- 
owners in the city will have to pay a mini- 
mum of $128,600 per year in taxes to sup- 
port this project which, in 44 years, the life 
of the project, will amount to $5,658,000. 

Think that isn’t power and a threat to our 
American way of life? 

C. R. Drake, 
Secretary-Treasurer, Monterey Woods 
Improvement Association. 
Los ANGELES. 


Russia Is Making Fear Her Best Weapon 
in This Unsettled World 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. USHER L. BURDICK 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 13, 1951 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, all the 
preparations for war, especially those in 
Europe and the war in Korea, are due 
entirely to two great fears of two great 
nations, the United States of America 
and the United Soviet Republic of Rus- 
sia. There would be no wars today if 
these two great countries could come to 
a common understanding. 

First, we are afraid Russia intends to 
subjugate the world to her theory of 
communism, and we are preparing to 
defend ourselves; Russia on the other 
hand is more afraid of us than we are of 
her. She is afraid that all this prepa- 
ration for war is a part of a plan of the 
United States to obliterate Russia, 

There is evidence on both sides—our 
entry in the Korean struggle indicates to 
Russia that we seek a foothold in Asia 
from which an attack can be launched 
on Russia. Our frantic efforts in Europe 
to arouse the sleeping countries to pre- 
pare for war is another action that Rus- 
sia interprets as our plan to annihilate 
her. 

On the other hand, the propaganda 
campaign of Russia extending to the 
territory surrounding her; her secret 
spying on the United States and the en- 
couragement given to citizens of this 
country to fight our system of govern- 
ment; her aid in guns and ammunition 
to North Korea; her refusal in the 
United Nations to allow any program of 
peace to be adopted, each and all indi- 
cate that Russia is not content with 
preserving her own theory of govern- 
ment but intends to foist it upon others. 

Those factors are the foundation of 
this dual fear. Unless Russia and the 
United States can come to a commoon 
understanding and each country attend 
to its own business, every other country 


will be involved on one side or the other 
in a war that will spread devastation 
throughout the world. 

The reason why countries of Europe 
are lukewarm in this rearmament pro- 
gram is that they have lived over 5 years 
since World War II alongside of Russia 
and nothing has happened—no war has 
broken out or really any cause for war. 
If Russia could be made to understand 
that all of our war preparations are 
merely in self-defense and that we want 
no part of Russie or any other country 
that all we want is for Russia to remain 
Russia and leave the rest of the coun- 
tries alone—we would be on the way to 
@ peace settlement. Unless Russis is 
willing to do this and keeps up her 
propaganda for infiltrating into other 
countries, war is bound to come. We 
should make this perfectly clear to Rus- 
sia and then make a stand and stay 
there. All appeasement tactics only en- 
courage Russia to keep on with its 
propaganda, 

Our dilatory program in Korea—where 
we do not know whether we are over 
there stopping aggression or over there 
to unify all of Korea—only contributes 
to the advantage of Russia. Our refusal 
to bomb Manchuria, is clear evidence to 
Russia that we are afraid of her and this 
feeling only contributes to further suc- 
cesses by Russia. If we are afraid to 
blockade the China coast it indicates to 
Russia that we are afraid of her. Let us 
get this thing over with and draw a chaik 
line and advise Russia that any going 
over will mean war with Russia. We 
will have to make a stand sometime and 
the longer we delay, the worse this coun- 
try will be. Not only this country but 
every other country which does not em- 
brace the Communist’s idea. 

The people of the world could have 
peace tomorrow if Russia would agree 
to it. The war scare has been agitated 
so much in this country that we at- 
tribute to Russia more power than she 
actually possesses. The longer we per- 
mit this afraid-of-Russia attitude to 
continue, the more success Russia will 
have. It is asinine to permit Russia to 
select our battlefields as she has done in 
Korea. Millions of Reds will be poured 
through the Korean defiles if we accept 
that battlefield and do not change our 
plan of fighting. Our men are held 
down in Korea—they can fight just so 
much but are cautioned to not do too 
much or step over a line in pursuit of the 
enemy. They are cautioned that to 
actually protect themselves, it might in- 
volve us in war and of course we want 
no war because we are afraid of Russia. 
The sooner this country gets over this 
defeatist attitude, the sooner peace will 
come. 

Russia has infiltrated, propagandized, 
sabotaged, and practiced duplicity, in- 
sincerity, and outright malicious intrigue 
toward this country long enough. We 
let her have full access to this country, 
but in return we meet an iron curtain 
in Russia. This situation is hand-made 
for the spreading of her method of at- 
tack against free governments. Why we 
continue to recognize the Stalin govern- 
ment and permit it to spread its propa- 
ganda from our own Capital cannot be 
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eph outside of the State Depart- 
ment. 

It is time to put a stop to this crim- 
inal intrigue and demonstrate that this 
Government says what it means and 
means what it says. 

The longer we mess around with the 
faint-hearted and impotent United Na- 
tions where our infiuence does not reach 
farther than our cash, the longer we will 
remain in this constant state of war and 
will be prevented from getting out of it 
because of the unreliability of this 
incompetent organization. 

If we will rely on ourselves and on 
those nations who show a willingness to 
support us of their own accord, carry 
our own load, and not be burdened by 
propping up nations that do not want to 
fight, we can handle any threat from 
Russia. 


Statement of the President 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN W. MeCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 13, 1951 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following state- 
ment by the President: 


Since the threat of Communist aggres- 
sion made it necessary for us to step up our 
defense efforts, we have been working to 
control inflation. We have known that un- 
controlled inflation would weaken our de- 
fense effort, and impose terrible hardship 
upon millions of families. By applying a 
combination of measures, we have had con- 
siderable success in bringing inflationary 
forces under control. 

The Congress enacted two tax bills, which 
have so far kept our defense spending on a 
. basis. 

The Government has tightened up on in- 
flationary consumer credit and installment 
buying, and is moving to restrain inflation- 
ary bank credit. 

The Government has put price and wage 
controls into effect. 

These Government actions, together with 
voluntary action by consumers and business- 
men, have stopped the upward rush of 
prices. Since early February, when the gen- 
eral ceiling-price regulation went into ef- 
fect, wholesale prices have increased less 
than 1 percent. During the last month, they 
have actually declined. Consumer prices 
have leveled off, and food prices have come 
down a little. 

The recent price wars between department 
stores in certain cities are a good indication 
that our anti-inflation program is working. 
Without this program the scare buying, 
speculation, and excessive accumulation of 
inventories would almost certainly still be 
going on. 

Most of the legislation which has made it 
possible to hold inflation in check will expire 
at the end of this month. It is extremely 
important that the Defense Production Act 
be extended and strengthened if we are to 
keep the heavy pressures of the next few 
months from becoming an unmanageable 
torrent of inflation. 

The present situation is only a breathing 
spell. Inflationary will grow rap- 
idly later this year, and still more next 
year. That is true because our economy, 
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now operating at a peak, with full employ- 
ment, is going to feel the shock of greatly 
increasing defense expenditures. 

The annual rate of expenditures for na- 
tional security is steadily going up. Before 
the middle of next year it is scheduled to be 
twice as high as it is now. This represents 
an increase of well over $30,000,000,000 at an 
annual rate. The budgetary surplus of re- 
cent months will be replaced by a growing 
deficit, due to this rapid increase of defense 
expenditures. This is why it is necessary 
for us to increase taxes and to continue and 
strengthen our other control measures. 

If controls are not extended, this $30,000,- 
000,000 increase in defense spending would, 
it is estimated, stimulate at least another 
$30,000,000,000 of spending by businessmen 
and consumers. This would not result in 
more goods being produced. It would only 
result in more money being spent for the 
same goods, thus driving prices and wages up 
in a terrific spiral. 

The American people are wondering 
whether the programs which have started to 
protect them from inflation are going to be 
continued and strengthened to meet this 
growing danger. Some of the special inter- 
est groups have come out for killing all wage 
and price controls. This critical issue is 
now before the Congress. 

We must meet this issue head on. 

The control of inflation is not a partisan 
issue; it is a national need, Everybody— 
every Member of Congress, every person in 
the executive branch, every citizen—must 


work together to bring about the control of 


inflation, 


Labor Needed to Harvest the Crops 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JACK Z. ANDERSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 13, 1951 


Mr. ANDERSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, the farm labor situation in Cali- 
fornia is becoming increasingly serious. 
I am today in receipt of an interesting 
and informative communication from 
my good friend, James Mills, and I am 
including it in the Recorp with my re- 
marks and commend it to my colleagues’ 
attention. 

A contract with Mexico for the im- 
portation of Mexican nationals is des- 
perately needed and a more sympathetic 
attitude on the part of the Department 
of Labor is also essential. Without ade- 
quate labor we are apt to be faced with 
the loss of a tremendous part of the 
Nation’s food supply this year. I urge 
speedy action. 

The letter follows: 


JAMES MILLS ORCHARDS Co., 
Hamilton City, Calif., June 9, 1951. 
Congressman JACK ANDERSON, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN: The California farmer 
is rapidly moving into his harvest period 
and doing so under the most uncertain labor- 
supply situation we have ever faced. We 
have known now for over a year that, in view 
of the fact that we are in a labor-shortage 
area, a determined effort by any means 
obtainable was going to be made to com- 
pletely unionize the California farm-labor 
picture. A very careful survey has been made 
by the growers, by the State agricultural 
labor board, and the USES, and the only 


disagreement is whether we are going to 
need 80,000 or 120,000 laborers from out 
of the State or from foreign countries to 
complete the harvest. Tomato acreage has 
lifted from approximately 87,000 acres, as 
I recall for last year, to 150,000 acres this 
year, which means that we will have from 
600,000 to 800,000 tons additional tomatoes 
to handle. In addition, our cotton acreage 
is up from 570,000 to 1,250,000. Last year 
was a relatively short crop-year in grapes, 
pears, prunes, and several other perishable 
crops, while this year our crops look heavy. 

I spent last week in Los Angeles talking to 
those interested in the labor picture there, 
and on the way back talked to the immi- 
gration authorities in Sa. Francisco. At the 
latter place I find that as of this date there 
has already been certified into their office 
for importation from Mexico a larger number 
of needed Mexican national laborers than 
even during the war years. From Merced 
north they have certification on hand now 
covering the importation of 16,000 and I 
personally know of 3,000 additional which 
have been certified or are in process which 
have not yet reached their office. This farm 
labor situation is one of the most extreme 
situations that we farmers in California have 
ever faced, and must in some manner be 
solved if we are going to save this year’s crop 
and if California producers are going to con- 
tinue to produce on a livable basis many of 
the crops which are now produced in Cali- 
fornia in great abundance. Mr. Wilcox at 
the exchange meeting in Los Angeles Wednes- 
day gave the latest tabulation on wage costs 
in the Nation, and from those he advised 
that the average farm labor rate today in 
South Atlantic States was 42 cents an hour, 
California 90 cents, Texas 38 cents. We are 
already at the top of the heap on labor costs 
and, of course, on freight costs, and our 
perishable producers are not in good shape. 
The Nation's food basket is, to a large ex- 
tent, filled from California, as we produce 
from 8 to 10 percent of the Nation’s food. 
We can’t continue to do it under the greatest 
of odds, which would mean that production 
here would shift from our California spe- 
cialty crops to those crops which can be pro- 
duced with less hazard and on a low labor 
and mechanized basis. There is nothing 
that will effect the well-being of California 
more than the prosperity of its agriculture, 
and nothing that you can do which would 
help the State and its farmers more than 
to, at the moment, look carefully into and 
cooperate with our work in solving this 
year’s harvest problems. 

I am writing you this in considerable 
detail not only because of its importance, 
but because of a flash that came over the 
radio only an hour ago advising that Sec- 
retary of Labor Tobin had recognized the 
so-called labor dispute of the National Farm 
Labor Union in Imperial Valley. This union, 
which is a subsidiary of the A. F. of L., has 
not been recognized by the four other unions 
working in the Imperial Valley, and this in- 
cludes the CIO packers affiliate in the 
packinghouse and the A. F. of L. team- 
sters. “Hank Hasiwar,” as he calls himself, 
is the man who headed up the Di Giorgio 
fight south of Bakersfield over a 2-year pe- 
riod and whose activities finally resulted in 
a congressional investigation, which in turn 
ended ir the most heated castigation of any 
man that I have ever heard come from such 
an investigation. In this present instance 
he moved into the Imperial Valley and ap- 
parently called out his followers there who 
quietly left their jobs in different spots in 
the valley, and to the best knowledge of 
those in the valley, his total crew ran to 
103 men. I believe that Mr. Tobin’s men 
who looked over the situation added it up 
to 169 men. I know that Mr. Bryant, head 
of our farm labor department in California, 
looked over the situation and found that 
the whole thing was a put-up job and would 
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not recognize the situation as a strike. There 
are 4,776 farms in the Imperial Valley em- 
ploying, in round numbers, 17,000 persons, 
Of the group involved in this particular in- 
stance, there are 480 grower members ir the 
Imperial Valley farms association which 
“Hank Hasiwar” is out after. In other words, 
he has been able to call out about one man 
from each four farms, and they were planted 
there in the first place in almost every in- 
stance. There is nothing in the world that 
he is endeavoring to do but have his own 
pet action certified as a labor dispute, so 
that under our national contract arrange- 
ment with the Mexican Government the 
four-thousand-two-hundred-odd legal na- 
tionals now working in the Imperial Valley 
would be forced out and our immigra- 
tion department told to pick them up. Not 
only would that bring about a great dis- 
aster in the Imperial Valley and on down 
through Arizona and Texas, where the same 
situation exists, but if he can get away with 
it there it means that all he would have to do 
would be to post a picket outside of any 
farm in California where Mexican nationals 
are employed and then our immigration de- 
partment would be instructed to pull the 
contract nationals away. All that he would 
have to do would be to follow the harvest 
throughout the State and wreak destruc- 
tion as he went, because the growers would 
not capitulate with such a crooked racketeer 
as he is. 

There was, I found, almost universal belief 
on the part of the farmers, as I made my trip 
south this week, that Tobin and our Depart- 
ment of Labor would not be as gullible and 
absolutely disregardful of the situation as to 
recognize “Hank Hasiwar” and his wreckers. 
Such a move on his part, if the report this 
morning over the radio was true, will shake 
any California farmer's belief in any thought 
of justice remaining in the minds of the 
New Deal gang in Washington. Not only 
must we keep such wild-eyed racketcers as 
“Hank Hasiwar” out of our California agri- 
cultural picture, but it is of the utmost im- 
portance that a contract be entered into 
with the Mexican Government for the im- 
portation of nationals, and this before July 
1. We get word that Mexico will, if that has 
not already been accomplished by July 1, 
pull out the present contract nationals who 
are in here for the harvest period, and I 
believe we already have some 14,000 or 15,000 
men who have been brought in at a cost to 
the growers, including their bond, of some 
$40 to $50 apiece. Those which we have 
up in this country are being brought in at a 
cost to the growers of closer to $60 a man. 
This runs into real money, but when you 
have crops rapidly maturing they must be 
picked, and the labor simply is not available 
to do the job. 

I know that you are extremely busy, and 
I have followed with keen satisfaction re- 
ports on your activities over the last many 
months, so I hesitate to throw another real 
hot one into your lap at this moment, but 
we are, out here, just about in a panicky 
state with complete uncertainty as to pos- 
sible labor sources and govermental action 
in regard to those which we know are avail- 
able to us, unless some stumbling, ill-ad- 
vised, asinine governmental action takes 
them from us. We have been, as a whole, 
disturbed over the provision in the Ellender 
bill making it a felony to employ illegal for- 
eign labor. There are, unquestionably, 
counting nationals of all races, hundreds of 
thousands, if not millions, in the United 
States, and it is mighty hard for us to deter- 
mine who is who. I do fl, however, that 
if a somewhat similar provision was put into 
the immigration law rather than into a farm- 
labor bill and that a sizable fine was as- 
sessed, rather than the threat of a felony 
conviction imposed, so that it would cover 
all industry and give us a breathing spell to 
gradually ferret out illegal aliens in the pic- 
ture, that it would help rather than hinder 
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our efforts to develop a stable labor force in 
California. At the same time this ts a big- 
ger picture than is involved in this one 
critical labor deal, and should not be used as 
a determining factor as to whether or not we 
are going to have the labor bill with Mexico 
before July 1 or not. 

I can't impress upon you too strongly the 
need for your help in clarifying this whole 
labor picture with Mexico at the present 
time. Several from Cailfornia and from 
other States are now in Washington, and our 
California contingent, whom I know you will 
unquestionably be working with, is at the 
Statler Hotel at the present time. 

Very truly yours, 
JAMES MILLs, Jr. 


What We Can Win, or Lose, in Korea— 
The Issues, and the Answers, as 
America’s Top Military and Diplomatic 
Officials See Them 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER K. GRANGER 


OF UTAH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 13, 1951 


Mr. GRANGER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
extending my remarks in the Recorp for 
the purpose of making available infor- 
mation regarding our relations with 
other nations, as those facts have been 
presented by persons responsible for our 
political and military policies. 

In the first place, let me say I have full 
confidence in our Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
and in the Secretary of State in their 
sponsorship and their carrying out of 
these Holicies. 

I am glad to say that I have never be- 
longed to a group that has advocated 
“Get Acheson,” or any responsible mili- 
tary leaders in this time of world crisis. 
Of course, the Secretary of State, for 
reasons known only to his enemies, has 
been the main target of these vicious 
assaults. In the hearings now being 
held before a certain committee we have 
the picture of one man, the Secretary of 
State of this great Nation, quite alone, 
with few defenders, submitting himself 
to an 8-day marathon of questioning 
emanating mostly from a hostile source, 
Through all the long hearings this man 
has shown the patience of Job, unruffled, 
kind, and dignified, he has answered 
over and over again questions that would 
have taxed the patience of men with less 
courage and faith in his cause. 

In my opinion the opening statement 
the Secretary made before this commit- 
tee was so thorough, in such simple lan- 
guage, and so realistic that even his op- 
ponents would have to admit that he did 
a brilliant job of expounding the views 
of the administration regarding its for- 
eign policy. Even some of these Get 
Acheson,” “Acheson Must Go” clique 
temporize somewhat now when they say, 
“He is a very able Secretary of State 
but he has lost the confidence of the 
American people and must resign.” 

When the sorry exhibition of noise 
makers and smear artists have subsided 
and historians have written the history 


of this period it will reveal that this ma- 
ligned Secretary of State will stand out 
as a great Amcrican patriot and the ad- 
versaries who would destroy him will be 
about as conspicuous as a little irritat- 
ing wart that is painful at the time but 
finally fades away into oblivion. 

From our ranking military and diplo- 
matic officials have come these defini- 
tive statements of America’s world prob- 
lems, and of the policies we are follow- 
ing to safeguard the future of the United 
States and its people. 

The files of our Government have been 
opened for all to see in order that our 
problems and policies may be fully un- 
derstood. Whether we—or the forces of 
Communist aggression—gain the most 
from these disclosures depends, to a 
large degree, upon the American people 
themselves. 

If we, as a Nation, make conscientious 
efforts to understand the vastly complex 
issues which confront us, America can 
profit from these revelations—for the 
extent to which we understand the issues 
measures at the same time our ability 
to pass sound judgment upon the wis- 
dom of the policies which we adopt. 

It is up to us. 

The above-mentioned follows: 

America’s BASIC OBJECTIVE? PEACE 

The foreign policy of the United States 
has a central and dominant objective—to 
protect the Nation and to safeguard the fu- 
ture of its people. * * * 

We must be strong enough to keep the 
peace. * * * 

We have been building up our. strength, 
together with our allies. * 

We stand ready to defend our Daime by 
force of arms if that necessity is forced 
upon us. But we seek to deter war if we 
can. (Secretary Acheson, June 1, 1951.) 


FORMULA FOR FREEDOM: COLLECTIVE SECURITY 


I happen to believe in collective security, 
and I happen to believe in the efforts of 
the United Nations to stop wars. I have 
seen too much of these damnable wars, and 
I think we ought to do everything in our 
power, that is within reason, to support the 
efforts of the United Nations; just as I orig- 
inally thought as a young man we should 
have done the same thing with respect to the 
League of Nations. (Gen. J. Lawton Col- 
lins, May 25, 1951.) 

The attempt to build a collective security 
system on the basis of the cooperation of 
all the great powers broke down because of 
the policies of the Soviet Union. But So- 
viet ambitions have not been able to ob- 
struct our determined efforts. 

Within the framework of the Charter of 
the United Nations, we have been building a 
collective-security system based on the co- 
operation of those nations who are dedi- 
cated to peace. 

The united and determined effort of our 
people to build effective instruments for 
keeping the peace is recorded in a series of 
vigorous and far-sighted actions: the United 
Nations Charter itself, the Rio treaty, the 
Greek-Turkish aid program, the Marshall 
plan, the North Atlantic Treaty, and the mu- 
tual defense assistance program. (Secretary 
Acheson, June 1, 1951.) 


AMERICAN Am: ONLY HELPS THOSE WHO 
HELP THEMSELVES 


One further preliminary observation I 
think is important, and that is that Amer- 
ican aid cannot in itself insure the survival 
of a recipient goverment or the survival of a 
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people this Government is trying to help 
against aggression. 

What our aid must do, and can do, is to 
supplement and the efforts of that recipient 
government and of that people itself. It 
cannot be a substitute for those efforts. It 
can only be an aid and a supplement to 
them. 

The United States Government, in aiding 
another government, does not have power of 
decision within that country or within that 
government. That power of decision re- 
mains with the government, the people in 
it. Those are thoughts I think we should 
have in mind. (Secretary Acheson, June 4, 
1951.) 


Korea: Acip TEST oF COLLECTIVE SECURITY 


The attack on Korea was a blow at the 
foundation of this whole program. It was 
a challenge to the whole system of collective 
security, not only in the Far East, but every- 
where in the world. It was a threat to all 
nations newly arrived at independence. This 
dagger-thrust pinned a warning notice to 
the wall which said: “Give up or be con- 
quered.” 

This was a test which would decide whether 
our collective security system would survive 
or would crumble. It would determine 
whether other nations would be intimidated 
by this show of force. 

The decision to meet force with force in 
Korea was essential (Secretary Acheson, June 
1, 1951). 

OUR OBJECTIVES IN KOREA: PEACE AND 
UNIFICATION 

The military objectives of the United Na- 
tions forces in Korea are to repel the armed 
attack which took place against the Repub- 
lic of Korea and to restore peace and security 
in the area. 

That is what they are trying to do with 
military force. If you are going to restore 
peace and security, you have got to restore 
it in the area. You have not restored peace 
and security if there are people on the other 
side coming over and fighting you. You have 
to try and stop that condition or fighting 
and war that is going on. * * 

Now the long-range political 88 of 
the United Nations in Korea has been to 
establish a free, independent, and demo- 
cratic Korea, 

That is what the United Nations has been 
trying to do since 1948. The United States 
has been in favor of that result since 1945, 
The forces were not put into Korea to do that 
when they went in in June. In other words, 
if the North Koreans had obeyed the in- 
structions of the Security Council of the 
United Nations and withdrawn to their own 
part of Korea and ceased their attack, then 
that situation would have been resolved 
(Secret. y Acheson, June 2, 1951). 


WHAT We Can WIN IN KOREA 


Both the administration and its critics 
have said that the object of the course they 
propose is to end the aggression and restore 
peace. Both are willing, indeed, desire, to 
end the fighting by an honorable settlement 
which will end the aggression, provide against 
its renewal and restore peace. 

Neither will purchase a settlement by al- 
lowing the ors to profit by their wrong. 
Neither believes that the destruction or un- 
conditional surrender of the aggressor is 
necessary to attain the goal (Secretary Ache- 
son, June 1, 1951). 

We started out to do two things. One is 
to repel the armed attack and the other is 
to restore peace and security in the area. 
Now, if we do those two things, we have done 
what we started out to do, and I should think 
that i) success (Secretary Acheson, June 
2, 1951). 
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WHAT WE CAN LOSE In KOREA 


There are also those who deplore the pres- 
ent military situation in Korea and urge us 
to engage Red China in a larger war to solve 
this problém. Taking on Red China is not 
a decisive move, does not guarantee the end 
of the war in Korea, and may not bring 
China to her knees. * * * 

Frankly, in the opinion of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff, this strategy would involve us in the 
wrong war, at the wrong place, at the wrong 
time, and with the wrong enemy (General 
Bradley, May 15, 1951). 


Against the dubious advantages of spread- 
ing the war in an initially limited manner 
to the mainland of China, there must be 
measured the risk of a general war with 
China, the risk of Soviet intervention, and of 
world war III, as well as the probable effects 
upon the solidarity of the free world coali- 
tion. (Secretary Acheson, June 1, 1951.) 


(If the war were extended into Manchuria 
or China) by United States action alone, I 
think we might stand the chance of losing 
some of our allies, because they are under 
the gun more or less in Europe and they are 
very reluctant to join in extension of the 
war beyond Korea. * * * 

Right now we have a great advantage on 
Russia in production of steel and other in- 
dustrial products. If she should overrun 
Europe and take on the additional manpower 
and industrial capacity there and add it to 
her own, it would be about equal to our own, 
I guess. (General Bradley, May 15, 1951.) 


WHERE WE STAND 


The basic premise of our foreign policy is 
that time is on our side if we make good use 
of it. This does not necessarily. mean that 
the time must bring us to a point where we 
can match the Soviet Union man-for-man 
and tank-for-tank. 

What it does mean is that we need to use 
the time we have to build an effective deter- 
rent force. This requires us to create suf- 
ficient force-in-being, both in the United 
States and among our allies, to shield our 
great potential against the possibility of a 
quick and easy onslaught, and to assure that 
our allies will not suffer occupation and de- 
struction. And back of this shield we need 
to have the potential that would enable us to 
win a war. (Secretary Acheson, June 1, 
1951.) 


I think our global strategy is paying off, 
and I see no reason to let impatience alter 
it in the Far East. Certainly the course of 
action we are pursuing has avoided a total 
war which could only bring death and de- 
struction to millions of Americans, both in 
the United States and on the battlefield. 
Our present course of action has at the same 
time won us respect and admiration every- 
where in the world, both inside and outside 
the iron curtain. * * * 

From a military viewpoint, appeasement 
occurs when you give up something, which 
is rightfully free, to an aggressor without 
putting up a struggle, or making him pay a 
price. Forsaking Korea—withdrawing from 
the fight unless we are forced out—would 
be an appeasement to aggression. Refusing 
to enlarge the quarrel to the point where 
our global capabilities are diminished, is 
certainly not appeasement, but is a mili- 
tarily sound course of action under the 
present circumstances. (General Bradley, 
May 15, 1951.) 


THE JoB AHEAD 
We and our allies have the capacity to 


out-produce the Soviet block by a staggering 
margin. There is no doubt about that. Our 


capacity to produce has been sct in motion 
and is rapidly getting to the point where its 
output will be vast and its effect signifi- 
cant. 

There is also the critical factor of our 
will, The future belongs to freedom if free- 
men have the will to make time work on 
their side. I believe the American people 
and their allies do have the will, the will 
to work together when their freedom is 
threatened. 

This is the ultimate source of our faith 
and our confidence. A free society can call 
upon profound resources among its people 
in behalf of a righteous cause. (Secretary 
Acheson, June 1, 1951.) 


SPEBSQSA 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESLIE C. ARENDS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 13, 1951 


Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to revise and extend my remarks, 
Iam inserting in the Recorp a statement 
concerning the Society for the Preserva- 
tion and Encouragement of Barber Shop 
Quartet Singing in America, Inc.: 


Starting out strictly as a fun organization 
in its beginning 13 years ago at Tulsa, Okla., 
the Society for the Preservation and En- 
couragement of Barber Shop Quartet Singing 
in America, Inc., today devotes the singing 
talents of its 30,000 members to community 
service on a major scale. 

Besides singing fo. their own amusement 
and the entertainment of their public follow- 
ings at chapter shows, called parades, the 
barbershoppers have adopted thousands of 
community and charitable projects. In 650 
chapter cities and towns throughout the 
United States and Canada, their harmony 
has ch--red and aided shut-ins, under- 
privileged kids, trainees and veterans of the 
Armed Forces, the old folks in homes for 
the aged, and patients in hospitals. Quar- 
tets and choruses perform regularly for 
church, school, and hospital benefits. 

Some 2,000 organized SPEBSQSA quartets 
get around a lot, and their work on the home 
front will receive special attention in Toledo 
this week during the sessions of the thir- 
teenth annual international convention and 
quartet contest of the unique society, whose 
motto is Keep America Singing. The inter- 
national board of directors and the society 
Officers, headed by international president, 
J. D. Jerry Beeler, of Evansville, Ind., are 
strong for community service, and envision 
SPEBSQSA as a national asset of great value 
through collaboration not only with com- 
munity organizations but also all branches 
of our Armed Forces. 

At the Toledo convention, for example, 
plans will be completed for sending three of 
the society's top-flight quartets on missions 
as guests of the Army to the Far East, 
including Korea, Europe, and Alaska. 
SPEBSQSA is helping Uncle Sam to have a 
singing Army, as well as Air Force, Navy, and 
Marine Corps. Barbershoppers are volun- 
tarily contributing to a fund to enable their 
three quartets to take leave from their jobs 
this summer to sing at our military camps 
and installations abroad. 

As examples of the benefits of past months 
of collaboration between SPEBSQSA and the 
Armed Forces, official quartets from all mili- 
tary branches will come to Toledo to appear 
in various events. SPEBSQSA members in 
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uniform, as well as members of local chap- 
ters, provide instruction as well as inspira- 
tion. 

On the community level, a report will be 
made at the Toledo convention by Charles 
Glover, Jamestown, N. Y., chairman of the 
International Committce on Community 
Service. He furnishes quarterly reviews of 
chapter projects completed or under way in 
the issues of the society publication, the 
Harmonizer. 

Some of these projects receive popular sup- 
port, such as the March of Dimes, the in- 
fantile paralysis program, heart fund drive, 
Red Cross, cerebral palsy, cancer, tuber- 
culosis, and Red Feather community funds. 
Other projects are of purely local interest, 
as in Enid, Okla., where the barbershoppers 
gave $1,500 to buy drapes for the stage of the 
city’s convention hall. In Houston, Tex., 
the entire proceeds of a minstrel show, 
amounting to $2,624.72, went to benefit a 
clinic treating polio victims. 

Many chapters hold concerts to benefit the 
blind. Toledo chapter has made arrange- 
ments for the society to be host to more 
than a hundred blind persons et the quartet 
championship Saturday night at , Toledo 
Sports Arena. Lions Club members will pro- 
vide the transportation. 

Chapter donations of ambulances and iron 
lungs are not unusual. Tri-City Borger 
Chapter in Texas filled a community need 
when it donated two incubators to a local 
hospital in a save-a-baby's-life campaign. 

For a kiddies’ milk fund in Memphis, Tenn., 
the local chapter has raised $2,500 this year 
and $1,000 last year through special con- 
certs. 

Blood-bank contributions of many chap- 
ters are typified by a project of the Winni- 
peg, Manitoba, chapter. After its barbershop 
chorus sang at the blood-bank headquarters, 
the singers donated blood. 

Pittsburgh chapter presented a benefit 
show for an eye and ear hospital and home 
for crippled children, raising $10,000. 

Scranton, Pa., chapter presented a benefit 
show for the Lackawanna industrial rehabil- 
itation fund, which is used for attracting 
new industries to the community. 

Three chapters have contributed substan- 
tially to their local symphony orchestra fund 
campaigns, and it is no longer a novelty for 
a barbershop chorus and quartets to give a 
joint concert with a symphony orchestra. 

Alton, III., chapter donated $286.50 to re- 
build a cabin for e Boy Scout's camp, and 
pledged themselves to keep it in repair. 

Concerts to aid families burned out of 
their homes and families of policemen and 
firemen killed in line of duty are frequently 
reported. 

Chapters in the Ontario district are cur- 
rently publicizing the fact in local papers 
that their quartets in rehearsal will sing for 
shut-ins on request. 

During the Christmas season, barbershop- 
pers are especially busy. They man the 
kettles and sing carols for the Salvation 
Army. Last Christmas the Rochester, N. Y., 
chapter went shopping for the kiddies at 
the local convalescent hospital after learning 
from a nurse, their names, ages, and what 
they wanted Santa to bring them. 

Besides sponsoring high-school barbershop 
quartet contests, SPEBSQSA chapters en- 
deavor to preserve and encourage their hobby 
by giving vocal scholarships; Longmont, 
Colo., does both. Bradford, Pa., chapter gives 
a $300 musical scholarship from the pro- 
ceeds of its parade. Contests are conducted 
in which instrumentalists as well as vocalists 
vie for scholarships. 

Michigan district chapters, in addition to 
entertaining at veterans’ hospitals through- 
out the State, are raising a fund to provide 
musical instruments, radios and television 
sets for the vets. This program was pre- 
viously carried on during World War II. 
One reason why barbershopping is so popu- 
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lar with hospital patients is that this type 
of entertainment can be provided at the 
bedsides in private rooms and wards, as well 
as in auditoriums. 

In recent years, SPEBSQSA has cooper- 
ated with not only the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration in running quartet contests, but also 
with the United States Treasury to promote 
sales of savings bonds and with the National 
Wildlife Federation to promote conservation 
of natural resources through the singing of 
nature songs during Wildlife Week. 

Barbershoppers know no barriers along re- 
ligious lines, and entire choruses sometimes 
replace church choirs in the choir loft on 
special occasions. In carrying out their slo- 
gan, “Keep America singing,” barbershoppers 
are famous for singing any place, any time 
on condition that their blending of chords 
and swipes gets a response from sympathetic 
ears, 


An Effective Way To Fight Communism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALVIN E. O’KONSKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 13, 1951 


Mr. O’KONSKI. Mr. Speaker, within 
the next few weeks the Congress will be 
asked to appropriate $8,000,000,000 or 
more to arm Europe against Communist 
aggression, 

General Bradley has been in Europe, 
checking with General Eisenhower on 
how successful this plan promises to be. 
And General Bradley has publicly ex- 
pressed himself as dissatisfied with what 
he has found. 

General Marshall has been in Japan, 
checking on the military situation there, 
and the Senate has been in turmoil for 
more than a month over the disagree- 
ment on conduct of Asiatic defense be- 
tween General MacArthur, the architect 
of Pacific victory, and the administra- 
tion’s State Department, architects of 
communism’s Asiatic power in China. 

This Congress, particularly this House 
in which rests responsibility to the people 
for the expenditure of every tax dollar, 
must realize that a $300,000,000,000 or 
$500,000,000,000 cost to prepare for world 
war III is just as deadly a weapon in 
undermining our security a3 any shoot- 
ing war will never be. 

The Kremlin knows it. The Kremlin 
has tried for 30 years to force us io 
spend ourselves into international obliv- 
ion. Let us look at facts with all the 
realism of the Kremlin. 

How can we defeat Soviet plans for 
world aggression without bankrupting 
ourselves? How can we conduct a war 
that will undermine international com- 
munism at a cost comparable to what 
communism can and will spend to under- 
mine these United States? 

I say to you Members of the House that 
way is to capitalize on Russia’s ruthless- 
ness to the people under her rule. Aid 
the believers in freedom who are this 
very day and hour giving their lives in 
a fight against Communist tyranny. I 
say back the underground movements 
already organized behind the iron cur- 
tain. 
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Allocate 10 percent of the funds pro- 
posed for rearming of the Atlantic Pact 
nations, 10 percent of the money we 
propose to toss to Europe under ECA, to 
aiding the anti-Communist under- 
ground movements. P 

Tell them, frankly and honestly, by 
any means as we may establish to send 
2 message to them, some word like 

8: 

“You who are oppressed by Russia's 
totalitarian programs, and who recog- 
nize it as the end of human freedom, 
listen. 

“You who want to fight to restore 
freedom in your land, listen. 

“Come through your lines to us. 

“We will give youarms. We will give 
you food. We will give you adequate 
clothing in which to fight. 

“We will not pay you, or make you 
mercenary soldiers. 

“But we will give you who have the 
will to fight for liberty the means with 
which to carry on that fight and win. 

“We cannot and do not want to set 
up an army to conquer the world in the 
name of the United States. That is the 
thing Russia is trying to do in the name 
of Russia, 

“But we believe as you do, in the dig- 
nity of man, in the rights of man to 
life, liberty, and the pursuit of happi- 
ness—the basic guaranty of our own 
Constitution. 

“Come to us, and we will not fail you.” 

I say to you, gentlemen of the House, 
that such a message will bring to our 
aid resistance to world Communist ag- 
gression a minimum of 2,000,000 men 
from behind the iron curtain, willing to 
fight and die for freedom. The cost of 
preparing them to fight is fractional 
compared to what it costs us to maintain 
American fighting units in the field. 

These underground fighters for free- 
dom know every trail, every critical 
bridge and tunnel, every supply base, 
every staging area of value to the Com- 
munist aggressors in their homeland. 

They know every point at which a 
well-placed bomb can disrupt military 
n ovement for days or weeks, through 
the mountain areas that comprise most 
of Austria, the Slovakian areas of 
Czechoslovakia, and parts of Rumania. 
They know every vital bridge on the 
plains of Poland, and Hungary and in 
the Ukraine, which, if destroyed, dis- 
rupt; Soviet troop movements. 

They know every munitions plant, 
every grain-storage point, every water 
supply reservoir vital to industrial pro- 
duction and military maintenance. 
They know where oil production, criti- 
cal electric power stations, every arsenal, 
can be neutralized by well-directed sab- 
otage. 

These forces are in existence now. 

Aiding them, making them effective, 
is the one sound way to effectively com- 
bat communism in its own back yard, 

There are, in America, tested men 
who have contact with these under- 
ground movements. They represent 
vazi groups, capable fighting groups, in 
Slovakia, Poland, Hungary, the Ukraine, 
and to a lesser degree in Rumania, Bul- 
garia, Estonia, Latvia, Lithuania, and 
Bohemia, 
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Space does not allow my outlining 
these resistance groups, country by 
country, organization by organization. 
But I can and will today, give the de- 
tail of how two of the most effective un- 
derground movements in all Europe op- 
erate. What it is doing today, and what 
it could do tomorrow, next week, next 
month, if given aid in just a fractional 
degree of what we lavishly toss out in 
our foreign-aid programs for rearma- 
ment and rehabilitation around the 
world. 

I want to tell you about Dr. V. S. Kraj- 
covic, exiled Slovakian political leader, 
former director of the Bank of Slovakia 
and a member of the French resistance 
movement during World War II. 

During World War II he found him- 
self in the Mauthausen concentration 
camp until liberated by General Pat- 
ton’s Third Army. He was sent to 
Paris, ani finally to the United States, 
under a military order, reaching this 
country in 1947. 

Dr. Krajcovie keeps close contact with 
the Slovakian underground. His reports 
come through regularly, in spite of the 
efforts of the Communist secret police 
to stop them. Two movements with 
which he maintains this contact are the 
White Legion and the Liberty Legion 
behind the iron curtain. 

I want to tell about these two move- 
ments, their objectives, their proven ac- 
complishments, and then perhaps what 
might be done by aiding them. 

The White Legion is the underground 
movement devoted to exposing the big 
Communist lie. It seeks to free the 
people of Slovakia from the terror of 
police-state control. It is the popular 
resistance movement in mass, and it 
maintains home-guard units in each 
town and village of Slovakia whose mis- 
sion is to infiltrate the Communist agri- 
cultural organization, the unions of fac- 
tory workers, even the army, the Com- 
munist Party and the secret police. 

They keep track of every newly ar- 
rived Communist agent, and his con- 
tacts. They tell the peasants, the fac- 
tory workers, the petty government of- 
ficials, the draft men for the army, how 
they may evade Communist orders, how 
they may slow down production, 

So effective was this work that last 
February the Communist Party of Slo- 
vakia was forced to purge its ranks, 
seeking to screen out the White Legion 
personnel. Many were sent to concen- 
tration camps, to forced-labor battalions, 
or to jail. But so skillfully have the 
White Legion members worked, no leader 
was exposed, and as many of those who 
were sent away were nonmembers of the 
White Legion as were members. 

The Liberty Legion is the fighting unit 
organization of the Slovak underground. 
Entrenched in the High Tatra and other 
Slovak mountains they have some weap- - 
ons, mobile radios, material to set up 
mine fields, and explosives for use against 
bridges, tunnels, arms factories, and 
electric plants. They have a miracu- 
lously effective espionage networx. 

They know every military movement 
of the Soviet forces in their area. Their 
knowledge of Red troops in the Slovak 
army was so accuraie last February that 
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the Russians ordered all regular Slovak 
army forces into Bohemia for screening, 
because they were found to be “political- 
ly unreliable.” Russia sent in new 
troops to replace them. 

The Liberty Legion perfected liaison 
with the Ukrainian insurgent army and 
fought with them, last February in open 
actions against units of the regular 
Communist army. 

In April of this year when these new 
troops enforced bitter regulations 
against the civil population in Orava and 
Spis, in the High Tatras, Ukrainian in- 
surgent. army troops reciprocated by 
joining the Liberty Legion in open fight- 
ing again both Polish and Czechoslovak 
Communist troops. 

The New York Times, May 24 of this 
year, quoted the deputy secretary of 
the Czechoslovakian Communist Party, 
Josef Frank, as admitting that railroad 
service in Slovakia had been practically 
disrupted by the underground’s sabotage 
activities. 

The underground succeeded in putting 
ingredients into meat packaged for the 
Soviet troops at Presov, so that the meat 
spoiled and could not be used by the 
Red army. The troop reaction came 
close to mutiny. 

Underground forces raided a military 
arsenal in Trebisov, eastern Slovakia, 
and obtained hand grenades, explosives, 
and weapons which served three units 
of their forces for 6 months. Workers 
in a factory making parachutes used 
chemicals to bring about rotting of the 
silk so that the parachutes were un- 
usable. 

Explosives seized in the arsenal raid 
were used to bomb trains carrying Slo- 
vakian military products to Russia. 

The slowdown by workers on the farms 
forced bread rationing in the cities last 
March. 

Forest workers cut down timber pro- 
duction, so that the Communist opera- 
tion of mines in the Ostrava region has 
forced failure of the regional 5-year 
plan on production of various metals and 
coal. 

Coal and oil production, retarded to 
84.5 percent of the 5-year-plan quota, 
m down railroad and factory opera- 

on. 

Slowdown in the production of grains 
and fodder cut stock, milk, and egg pro- 
duction to 81 percent of quota under the 
5-year plan for the year ending March 1. 

Liberty Legion counterespionage re- 
cently established a new radio station, 
operating on a 44.54 meter wave length, 
when it was found that the Voice of 
America was not getting through to Slo- 
vakia. The Liberty Legion discovered 
that the Red propaganda forces were 
using undercover radio to transmit di- 
rections to underground listeners and 
lure them into Communist traps. These 
station wave lengths were quickly broad- 
cast to the Slovak underground and de- 
seribed as OK-2-Brs, OK-1-WY, OK-1- 
HE, OK-2-UD. 

The underground then used triangu- 
lation to spot the Red stations and raided 
them. 

The Red effort to send new units of 
secret police into Slovakia to neutralize 


the underground, remained secret for 
less than 3 weeks until the home guard 
units of the White Legion spotted each 
offcer and member of the so-called se- 
cret police unit, with the organization 
plan, the location of each command unit, 
and the strength of each. 

Dr. Krajcovic has given me that se- 
cret Russian police picture in Slovakia 
with the laughing comment that the 
NKVD headquarters in Prague may like 
to know how unsecret their secret forces 
really are. 

Here is the listing of that secret Red 
police force, as listed by the Slovakian 
underground for future attention: 

Four brigades of five regiments each 
are composed of 50 percent Czech and 50 
percent Slovak Communists. All are 
officered by lieutenants of the Red Na- 
tional Security Police. Their mission is 
to prevent penetration of Red organi- 
zations and their area of coverage is the 
entire Czech-Bavarian border. The 
guards are placed in posts 1% kilometers 
apart along the border. Each post con- 
sists of two guards on constant patrol, 
who are, in turn watched by two other 
soldiers, and these in turn supported by 
two more soldiers who have three police 
dogs to aid them. 

The commander of the Cheb Brigade 
is Major Okruhlik, of the National Se- 
curity Police, and the code name of the 
brigade is ONDAVA. 

The first regiment of this brigade is 
commanded by Lieutenant Potuznik, of 
the National Security Police, with Lieu- 
tenant Kotera, of the National Police, as 
executive officer. The five companies of 
this regiment are deployed near Leib- 
steig, under Lieutenants Karas and 
Novak with Corporal Gursky in charge 
of the dogs; the second company near 
Dubina, under Staff Sergeant Slama; the 
third company near Norhausen; and the 
other two companies in reserve. 

The second regiment is in the area of 
AS under command of Lieutenant Zei- 
mun, of the National Security Police, 
with Lieutenant Sedivy as his chief exec- 
utive. The five companies are deployed 
at Polna, under Staff Sergeant Krejc; 
the second company, and the telephone 
central in Vyhledy, the third company 
near Zdar, the fourth company near 
Mokrina, and the fifth company near 
Krasna. 

The brigade in Susice is under Capt, 
Jozef Slavik, with Lieutenant Mylnarik 
in command of the first regiment. The 
training center near Hazlov, where 9,148 
men are undergoing preparatory courses 
before assignment to companies, is under 
Lieutenant Sedivy, with Sergeants Zizka 
and Jara, and Corporals Danek and 
Tlusty instructing in jujitsu, defense 
against knives and small arms, and in 
the handling of prisoners. Arms of the 
brigades are machine guns, mine layers, 
and automatic rifles. It is completely 
controlled by the secret police com- 
mand, with only proved Communist per- 
sonnel. 

This picture of what one little section 
of Europe is doing in carrying out its 
fight for freedom, should be an inspira- 


. tion to all of us who hate communism 


and its plan to engulf the free world. 
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While we pour billions into the pro- 
grams of stopping communism around 
the world, I plead with you to consider 
how well communism might be neutral- 
ized in the “safety belt” of seized satel- 
lite states. 

The Slovak underground knows and 
has reported to American intelligence 
forces in Europe that the supreme head- 
quarters of all satellite armies in Europe 
are in Karlov Vary, in Czechoslovakia. 
Only Russian officers are in key com- 
mand posts there. The commanders of 
the satellite armies are not permitted 
in the headquarters, but Marshal Konev 
with 1,000 members of the NKVD work 
from the headquarters. 

The supreme headquarters for the 
NKVD for all of Western Europe are in 
Prague. The NKVD names the execu- 
tives for all fifth columns in the rear of 
the Allies—in Western Germany, Hol- 
land, Belgium, France, Austria, Italy, 
England, Spain, and Portugal, the su- 
preme commanders of occupied terri- 
tories, and directs political and military 
purges, sabotage and espionage through- 
out Europe. 

Special bases built by Soviet troops in 
the satellite nations are to be the focal 
points for Russian drives from the Bal- 
kans to Yugoslavia, to Italy, to the Medi- 
terranean, and Suez; to Paris, the 
Pyrenees, and the Atlantic coast; and 
through North Germany and Holland to 
Denmark, according to the Slovak un- 
derground information. 

How logical it would seem to counter- 
act this plan with effective under- 
ground operations in Slovakia, the Uk- 
raine, Hungary, and Rumania—behind 
the Russian bases, just as the Russians 
plan to hit behind our European bases 
with their fifth columns, reinforced by 
parachuted forces. 

Why not back the underground? Dr. 
Krajcovic’s organizations may well have 
the real answer as to how to beat back 
Soviet world domination. 


Wedemeyer Admits the Obvious 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. SAMUEL W. YORTY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 13, 1951 


Mr. YORTY. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my own remarks, I should like 
to include in the Recorp an editorial 
from this morning’s Washington Post, 
dealing with the MacArthur-Wedemey- 
er-Spruance recommendation that our 
Government endeavor to bring about a 
coalition between the Nationalists and 
the Communists in 1945, on the eve of 
the Marshall mission to China. The 
message sent by the generals and the 
admiral was in plain language. It said: 

It is suggested that the United States 
assistance to China, as outlined above, be 
made available as a basis for negotiation by 
the American Ambassador to bring together 
end effect a compromise between the major 
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opposing groups in order to promote a lim- 
ited democratic China. 


Now, Mr. Speaker, we have a rule of 
law that one cannot vary a written con- 
tract by parol. This long-established 
rule is to prevent persons who have re- 
duced their thoughts to writing in plain 
language, from later contending that 
they meant something else, to the detri- 
ment of persons relying upon the obvious 
meaning of what was written. 

Tam glad that General Wedemeyer has 
at least partially removed himself from 
the ridiculous position he took when he 
said his message did not mean the only 
thing it could possibly have meant to 
anyone receiving it. 

Unpleasant as the revelation may be 
to those Senators who have tried to place 
the blame for all evil in the world on 
this administration, and who would like 
to divorce their current heroes from any 
past approval of administration policies 
now attacked by these Senators, it is 
infinitely better for the general to make 
a frank admission than to impeach all 
of his testimony by squirming out of his 
unpleasant predicament by contending 
that he did not mean what he plainly 
said. We are indebted to Admiral 
Spruance for refusing to go along with 
the generals in their original attempt to 
save “face” for antiadministration Sen- 
ators by belittling themselves in the eyes 
of the American people. If the antiad- 
ministration Senators still wish to at- 
tack those who supported the objective 
of the Marshall mission, they should, in 
all fairness, include among those at- 
tacked the signers of the recommenda- 
tion in question. 

This whole episode brings into sharp 
focus the utterly ridiculous attempt of 
some foreign policy critics to, by impli- 
cation, flatter themselves into omnis- 
cience on the theory that any time in 
the past that any mistake may have 
been made it would not have been made 
by them. If, at the time, these critics 
had been in power, and had acted as 
irresponsible, partisan, and intemperate 
as some of them are acting today, it is 
fortunate for the people of this world 
that they were not in power. If their 
present performances are any criterion, 
it is highly unlikely that the people will 
ever see fit to place our destiny in their 
hands. 

The Post editorial follows: 

BaMBOOZLEMENT 

General Wedemeyer Has come around to 
Admiral Spruance’s view of the plain intent 
of the China recommendations which Gen- 
erals MacArthur and Wedemeyer and Ad- 
miral Spruance made on the eve of the 1945 
Marshall mission to China. Interviewed by 
the Monterey (Calif.) Peninsula-Herald, as 
reported by the Associated Press, the ad- 
miral said, “As I understand the Marshall 
proposals, later recommended by General 
Wedemeyer, the whole idea was to bolster 
the strength of the Nationalist government 
in China by getting Communist troops in- 
corporated into the Nationalist army and 
avoid the spread of civil war by including 
their representation in the central govern- 
ment.” That is as true a way of describing 
the 1945 Marshall mission to China as any. 
How Admiral Spruance regarded the mes- 
sage from the Far East of Generals Mac- 
Arthur and Wedemeyer and himself in re- 
lation to that mission is left vague in the 


Monterey interview. But over the week end, 
as reported by the International News Serv- 
ice, he had said their recommendation of a 
compromise between the major opposing 
groups referred to the Communists and the 
Nationalists, and at yesterday’s hearings 
General Wedemeyer agreed that there could 
be no other construction. 

This rather leaves General MacArthur up 
& lonely tree as the man who was never 
wrong. But on this subject MacArthur has 
had distinguished company. For about 3 
years everybody of importance from the 
President down has been denying any re- 
sponsibility for agreeing that the Commu- 
nists and the Nationalists should be brought 
together in a united Government of China, 
It is a story of unrelieved disingenuousness, 
No person, of course, likes to admit error, 
especially if he is paid for judgment. He is 
afraid of being called naive. But confession 
is said on high authority to be good for the 
soul, and, in addition, there is such a thing 
to consider as insulting the intelligence of 
the American people. The Marshall mis- 
sion was in the nature of a noble experiment 
which failed. At the time the mission was 
supported by most persons of authority— 
Republican and Democrat, civilian and mili- 
tary—including the three high officers whose 
message Secretary Acheson read into the 
record and caused such an explosion of 
phony wrath from General MacArthur. 


Brandeis University 
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HON. FOSTER FURCOLO 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 13, 1951 


Mr. FURCOLO. Mr. Speaker, I want 
to call the attention of the Members to 
a recent Saturday Evening Post article 
entitled They're Working on a Big Idea 
at Brandeis.” 

The article by Sidney Shalett tells the 
story of Brandeis University, the first 
Jewish-sponsored university in the 
United States. It is conducted on non- 
sectarian lines and is located in Massa- 
chusetts. 

Named after a great Supreme Court 
Justice, the late Justice Louis Brandeis, 
the university is pledged to become “a 
school of the spirit—a school in which 
the temper and climate of the mind will 
take precedence over the acquisition of 
skill and the development of facile tal- 
ent.” 

The new university has only 472 stu- 
dents at present. Its first senior class 
will not be graduated until 1952. I know 
that all of us want to wish the new uni- 
versity, and all associated with it either 
directly or indirectly, the best of luck 
and every success. 

Brandeis University is open to all, re- 
gardless of race, creed, or color. It asks 
no questions as to religion or color on 
its application forms. In fact, so rigid 
is this policy that a wealthy patron who 
offered to endow a scholarship for a 
Jewish student was told he would not 
be permitted to discriminate in setting 
up his gift. 

I know all the members want to join 
with me in expressing good wishes to 
Brandeis University, 
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Commencement Address by the Secretary 
of the Army 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JOHN L. McCLELLAN 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, June 14, 1951 


Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recor a very able 
address delivered by Hon. Frank Pace, 
Jr., Secretary of the Army, at the com- 
mencement exercises at the University 
of Arkansas, in Fayetteville, Ark., on 
June 9, 1951. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Today I have chosen to examine a question 
which is being asked by every college gradu- 
ate and every parent concerned for the wel- 
fare of his son. The question is this: 

“What is America doing to strengthen her- 
self for the problems which lie ahead?” 

It could be phrased, as we approach the 
anniversary of the United States decision to 
commit forces to the defense of Korea, in 
another manner, such as: 

“What have we done with the time we 
have bought?” 

As Secretary of the Army, I think I am 
peculiarly qualified to answer such questions, 
and to tell you today what we have done and 
are doing to build up our national defenses. 

Take the Army first. Someday, I am sure 
history will devote a long chapter to that 
hard period of decision when the North Ko- 
reans launched their attack against the 
South Koreans. It was in the early morning 
hours of June 30 that we definitely learned 
that American ground troops were neces- 
sary to hold the line, within 48 hours a tiny 
force of two rifle companies from the 
Twenty-first Infantry Regiment supported 
by a battery of field artillery, and recoilless 
rifle and two mortar platoons was flown in, 
They seemed little more than a symbol of our 
determination to stop the onrushing Com- 
munist tanks and infantry, yet in their first 
engagement they held off the enemy for 614 
hours and left a bettlefield littered with 
enemy dead and five disabled enemy tanks. 

Even then we were being forced to buy 
time—time to build up the Eighth Army. 
We had to rush the American Twenty-fourth 
and Twenty-fifth Infantry Divisions and the 
First Cavalry Division into Korea with two 
battalion regiments instead of the author- 
ized three and all their units greatly under- 
strength. From this country we sent the 
Second and Third Infantry Divisions and 
the One Hundred and Eighty-seventh Air- 
borne Infantry even though it meant strip- 
ping other units to bring them up to reason- 
able strength. As a result, there remained 
in the Regular Army in this country only 
one division, the Eighty-second Airborne, in 
condition to fight. This, I think, reveals 
clearly how urgent was the problem of build- 
up that faced us—the measure of the calcu- 
lated risk we undertook. 

One year ago, the Regular Army contained 
approximately 592,000 men and was slowly 
losing strength despite its urgent appeals for 
enlistments. Today, the Army has already 
reached its goal for this fiscal year of 1,500,- 
000 men—an expansion of nearly three times, 
giving us the equivalent of 24 divisions in 
strength. 

One year ago we had 5 training camps 
in operation; today we have 22. Our divi- 
sions in Korea are at full strength, and we 
have two divisions to protect Japan. We 
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have a sound training program available for 
ROK manpower. The Eighth Army with its 
magnificent leadership in Korea is one of the 
greatest armies ever developed in the free 
world. 

Our domestic training has been toughened 
up to give our soldiers realistic preparation 
for combat. Under the rotation program we 
are bringing back our experienced men and 
officers to pass along the lessons of Korea. 
Practice in night fighting and anti-infiltra- 
tion tactics are the norm rather than the 
exception in our training program. 

The Army's rapid rate of expansion has 
been accompanied by like expansion of the 
Navy and the Air Force. A few days ago 
Admiral Sherman testified before Congress 
that the Navy’s strength has approximately 
doubled in the past year. Its ships in opera- 
tion have increased from 573 to 1,044. The 
Air Force, which had 48 wings at the start 
of the Korean war, now has approximately 
87 wings and expects to reach 95 wings by 
the fall of 1952, with the trained manpower 
to support them. 

Let’s turn from the men who fight and 
see what they have to fight with. To supply 
a modern army with hard goods—tanks, air- 
craft, ships, weapons, and ammunition— 
requires the active participation of the Na- 
tion’s industry. It is an extremely intricate 
operation to gear production for military 
purposes into normal industrial production 
without violently disrupting our economy. 
Yet, in the past year the Army's procurement 
program has been stepped up approximately 
nine times over 1950. In the month of Jan- 
uary alone we obligated more money in firm 
contracts than was obligated in the onare 

fiscal year. During the first 1 
pice itn this fiscal year, the Department of 
Defense has obligated $26,200,000,000 for pro- 
curement. Yet it has been done in so effec- 
tive a manner that there has been a mini- 
mum of disruption to the smooth operation 
of industry. Small business, with the help 
of small-business specialists in every pro- 
curement office, has been given special at- 
tention. Most important of all, a production 
base has been created which can supply our 
present needs and is capable of rapid ex- 
pansion to meet the needs of all-out war if 
it comes. 

But the story of the past year is not simply 
told in terms of personnel and procurement, 
Korea has been a testing ground for the 
courage, effectiveness, and teamwork of 
American fighting forces. It has been in Ko- 
rea that unification, of the services has 
proved itself. Great amphibious landings 
like Inchon, the successful evacuation at 
Hungnam, the difficult desperate retreat 
from the Yalu River, and the swift, master- 
ful resumption of the offensive could never 
have been accomplished successfully by the 
individual services; it was the coordinated 
efforts on land, sea, and air that made it 
possible. 

One of the major impressions I brought 
back with me from my recent visit to Korea 
was that the men in the air and on the sea 
were as interested in the welfare of the man 
on the ground as they were in their own 
lives. 

Through carefully assessed testing of 
weapons in the research laboratory and in 
active combat, we have accomplished star- 
tling innovations to give our soldiers a fight- 
ing edge which enables them to stand confi- 
dently against superior numbers. Through 
miracles of supply we have rushed the latest 
equipment to the front lines. When our sol- 
diers called for the newly developed 3.5 ba- 
zookas, for example, they got them, along 
with instruction teams, 17 days after the 
request was received here. 

At the same time, Korea has taught us 
new ways of getting the most combat poten- 
tial out of our total manpower. Nearly 70 
percent of the men we have added to the 


Army since Korea have gone into combat or 
combat support units. 

Back home, we have not been content with 
the fact that American troops have the 
finest weapons in the world. We have moved 
ahead full speed in the development of new 
Weapons and have made great strides in 
many such specialized fields as guided mis- 
siles and the tactical use of atomic weapons. 

While we can never reconcile ourselves to 
the severe losses and the tremendous hard- 
ships suffered by our soldiers in Korea, the 
fighting there nas taught us invaluable mil- 
itary lessons. We are a stronger nation for 
our experience, and the Communists, who a 
short time ago boasted of driving us into 
the sea have learned that the United Nations 
can muster a mighty force against aggression. 

Perhaps most significant of all, the year 
since Korea has marked the beginning of 
working collective security among the na- 
tions. In Korea, itself, while we have desired 
larger numbers of troops from our partners in 
the United Nations, we must never under- 
estimate the gallant part played by those 
troops who have joined with us there. To- 
gether we have proved that a multinational 
army, supporting a people strongly deter- 
mined to resist aggression, can do the job. 
The lessons we have learned in fighting with 
free men of many tongues provide an in- 
valuable storehouse of experience for the 
future. 

The collective effort to resist Communist 
aggression has not been limited to Korea. 
Last December, in Brussels I had the honor 
of representing General Marshall as Chair- 
man of the North Atlantic Defense Ministers. 
There, we succeeded in establishing a North 
Atlantic Pact Army with a supreme com- 
mander, Starting from scratch, General 
Eisenhower has performed a miracle of lead- 
ership in pulling that army together. The 
countries of western Europe have doubled 
their military budgets compared to pre- 
Korea. Most of them have extended their 
periods of conscription and are working hard 
to meet their commitments. We are sup- 
porting them whole-heartedly in this effort. 

Since Korea more than 1,000,000 tons of 
equipment, excluding aircraft and naval 
vessels, have been shipped to our allies un- 
der the Military Defense Assistance program, 
In order that they might utilize that equip- 
ment effectively, we have provided during 
the past year training for 12,000 foreign mil- 
itary personnel both in the United States and 
in centers abroad. They, in turn, return to 
their own countries and train more. 

At Fort Sill, in Oklahoma, soldiers from 
14 countries, ranging from France to Turkey 
to the Philippines, have been trained in the 
use of artillery. Artillery, as you know, has 
played a major role in stopping Communist 
mass tactics. 

As our part in the defense of Western 
Europe we have already sent the Fourth In- 
fantry Division and the Second Armored will 
go next month. Two other divisions will 
follow them sometime this year. 

No one who reviews this—1 year’s effort 
can fail to be impressed by the growing 
strength of a free world alerted to impend- 
ing danger. Least of all should the Soviet 
Union refuse to take heed. The quick, cou- 
rageous, and effective acts which we and our 
allies have performed both in meeting armed 
aggression at one point and preparing to 
meet it elsewhere are indicative of the 
strength and vitality of the non-Communist 
nations. Though much remains to be done, 
the time since Korea has been well spent. 

I have heard Korea compared to Pearl 
Harbor, and in many ways the comparison is 
anaptone. Both were instances of bold and 
unjustified aggression which sounded the 
alarm to this Nation of the desperate purpose 
of our enemy. 
difference, too, which should be pointed out. 
Pearl Harbor signaled the final breakdown 


But I believe that there is a. 
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of diplomacy and the onset of world war. 
Korea, on the other hand has been a crucial 
test of our policy to resist Communist ex- 
pansion wherever and in whatever form it 
occurs. Korea proved that the Soviet lead- 
ers were willing to use military aggression to 
achieve their expansion. Our response was 
clear; we were prepared to use military force 
to meet that aggression. 

By the swiftness of our action in Korea 
and the rapidity with which we and the rest 
of the free world are arming, we have set 
an obstacle in the path of Soviet expansion 
which must give its leaders serious pause. 
We are prepared to fight if the Soviets choose 
to bring on a full-scale war. Yet that very 
readiness may be one of the factors which 
will cause them to recognize the futility of 
war, 

During the past year we have heard many 
complaints from those who disagree with 
one part or another of our program. We 
should not allow those complaints to turn us 
from the over-all picture of positive gain. 
With our time since Korea, it is possible that 
we have purchased a basis for lasting peace. 


The Columbia River Basin—Ceremony in 
Turning on Grand Coulee Pumps 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


- HON. WARREN G. MAGNUSON | 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, June 14, 1951 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
have just come from the Office of the 
Secretary of the Interior, in which was 
conducted a ceremony of vital impor- 
tance and great significance to all the 
people of the Pacific Northwest. In the 
presence of persons who have for many 
years worked on the project, the Secre- 
tary of the Interior pressed a button 
only a few moments ago which put the 
first water on the land of the great Co- 
lumbia River Basin. Water is being 
pumped from the Grand Coulee Dam and 
from the lake behind it which will bring 
into ultimate production 1,000,00 acres 
of now arid land. It was an historic 
event for the United States, particularly 
for the Pacific Northwest. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have placed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp the address by the Secretary 
of the Interior on this occasion, who read 
a letter from the President of the United 
States, together with the remarks of the 
other participants. 

There being no objection, the address 
and other proceedings were ordered to 
be printed in the Recor, as follows: 

(All of the preceding speeches, at the 

to be completed, and Commissioner 
Straus to receive Secretary Chapman's tele- 
phone call. Telephone will be hooked into 
loud-speaker system at the dam. Commis- 
sioner to open conversation with Secretary 
with brief account of what is going on at 
the dam, then introduce Secretary.) 

Secretary CHAPMAN, Ladies and gentle- 
men and distinguished guests: This is a day 


to which we have all looked forward for 
a long time. 

Today, 18 years after President Franklin 
D. Roosevelt gave the “go ahead” we shall 
begin pumping the vast flow of water from 
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behind the Grand Coulee Dam that will add 
a million acres of rich, new, irrigated farms 
to the Nation’s wealth and security. 

This event brings us a major step toward 
the not too distant time when these project 
lands will be the agricultural foundation for 
prosperous new communities, thriving new 
business establishments, and new industries 
throughout eastern Washington. We shall 
all continue to work hard and incessantly 
for that day. 

The Columbia Basin project is one of the 
marvels of modern technical progress. The 
dam, the great generators, the giant pumps, 
and the whole scheme of development repre- 
sents engineering and resources development 
pioneering on a scale heretofore never at- 
tempted. They, and their fruits, offer an 
inspiration to peoples all over the world who 
look to development of their water resources 
as a means of expanding economic opportu- 
nity and achieving security and better 
living. 

And now I should like to read to you a 
special message from President Harry S. 
Truman: 

“It is indeed a pleasure to hear that the 
first of the great pumps at Grand Coulee 
Dam is now ready to go into operation. This 
significant event brings nearer the time 
when waters from the Columbia River, har- 
nessed by Grand Coulee Dam, will turn a 
million dry acres into fertile agricultural 
lands. It hastens the time when we can 
have more new farms and more new homes 
on this project for war veterans and others. 
And that will mean more new wealth and 
security for all of us to share. 

“Please convey my greetings to the people 
of the project area and the Pacific North- 
west. I eagerly look forward, with them, to 
next year when the first of this water is to 
become available to bring new life and pro- 
ductiveness to the land. 

“The water and electric power from Grand 
Coulee Dam and other reclamation projects 
all over the West are building blocks with 
which we can push forward with the growth 
of the United States. Our modern West, 
with its productive farms and industries and 
its fine, thriving cities, could not exist with- 
out this water and power. So we must con- 
tinue to press on with more reclamation and 
claim the greatest possible measure of pros- 
perity from the natural resources of our 
country. 

“Very sincerely yours, 
“Harry S, TRUMAN.” 


Commissioner STRAUS. Thank you, Mr. Sec- 
retary. And now, I want to put Mr. A. F. 
Darland, supervising engineer, Columbia 
Basin project, on the line. As you know, Mr. 
Darland is the man in charge of Grand 
Coulee Dam and the Columbia Basin project. 

(Mr. Darland reports to Secretary that 
pump is installed, tested, and ready to be 
placed in official service at the word of the 
Secretary, etc.) 

The SECRETARY. Thank you, Mr. Darland. 
You and the employees of the Bureau of 
Reclamation and the contractors have, in- 
deed, done an excellent job in the installa- 
tion of these unprecedented pumps. They 
have helped to make engineering history, 
and their labors are a most important con- 
tribution to the progress of the United 
States. Please convey to them my most sin- 
cere thanks and congratulations. 

And now, Mr. Darland, let us put the 
pumps in official service, push forward with 
further installation, and keep them all run- 
ning so as to speed the day when the waters 
of the Columbia River will be available to 
begin carving out a rich, new agricultural 
and industrial empire in eastern Washington. 

It is my hope to be with you when we 
celebrate the beginning of irrigation with 
Grand Coulee water on the project lands 
next summer. 


One of Very Few Loans to Foreign 
Countries Which Has Proved Worth 
While 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o 


HON. ALVIN E. O’KONSKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 13, 1951 


Mr. O'KONSKI. Mr. Speaker, the 
loan to Israel was made in January of 
1949 in the amount of $100,000,000 to 
assist the new state in carrying out its 
economic development program. This 
loan was made only after long and thor- 
ough study of the economic risks in- 
volved. Thirty-five million dollars of it 
was allocated for the establishment of 
new farms and for equipping and ex- 
panding old farms, $20,000,000 for expan- 
sion of existing industries and establish- 
ment of new ones; $20,000,000 for trans- 
portation and telecommunications, and 
$25,000,000 for housing and community 
facilities. In December of 1950 an addi- 
tional credit of $35,000,000 was author- 
ized for continued agricultural develop- 
ment and construction of fertilizer 
plants. 

In the 2 years which have elapsed since 
the first $35,000,000 credit for agricul- 
tural development was established, Israel 
has invested twice that amount, or the 
equivalent of over $70,000,000. These 
funds have been used for the develop- 
ment or expansion of about 20,000 farms. 
Israel’s food output has increased ap- 
proximately 50 percent in the 2 years 
since the establishment of the first Ex- 
port-Import Bank credit. 

More than 300 separate Israeli firms, 
large and small, have received loans un- 
der the $20,000,000 allocation for indus- 
try from the credit. The total invested 
capital of these firms is four times the 
amount of the loans. 

Out of funds aliocated from the loan, 
the port of Haifa has been enlarged and 
equipped with cranes and other han- 
dling equipment which have increased 
its capacity by reducing the turn-around 
time of ships which formerly had to lie 
at anchor for long periods awaiting a 
berth at the pier. 

Six million dollars of the loan was 
used for the purchase of trucks and 
busses to replace and augment outworn 
equipment. To make the loan dollars 
go as far as possible, the Israeli pur- 
chased the chassis and motors in the 
United States and either built the bodies 
in Israel or converted bodies from old 
British lorries. This is an example of 
Israel's prudence and ingenuity in uti- 
lizing its credit; in fact, the Export- 
Import Bank, with $3,000,000,000 in out- 
standing loans or undisbursed commit- 
ments in over 40 countries, has few bor- 
rowers who have used their loan dollars 
more wisely or meticulously than has 
Israel. 

As the final report of the United States 
Economic Survey Mission for the Middle 
East stated: 

The case of Israel is sul generis. There 
one finds a western civilization of the most 
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modern type which is.making prodigious ef- 
forts to draw life from the barren soil of 
Palestine. On the financial side, Israel 
possesses a reasonably well-equipped and ex- 
cellently managed banking system, a re- 
markably high rate of savings, and a smooth- 
ly operating budgetary mechanism, which 
has so far succeeded in financing very sub- 
stantial outlays for developmental and mili- 
tary purposes as well as current operating ex- 
penses. In the absence of this vitally im- 
portant machinery for mobilizing national 
economic resources, Israel could not possibly 
have sustained its effort of the past year. 


However, one basic fact continues to 
challenge the new state. Even with the 
phenomenal progress made thus far in 
increasing the output of farm and fac- 
tory, the increase in Israel's productive 
capacity is not keeping pace with the 
incréase in her population. Until this 
gap is closed, Israel will continue to 
maintain her balance of payments only 
in precarious equilibrium through for- 
eign contributions and investments. 

But there is reason to believe that she 
will succeed in her economic program. 
This optimism is based on the recogni- 
tion of Israel’s greatest asset—the dedi- 
cation of one and all to the successful 
economic development of the country, 
backed by the will to work. One cannot 
visit the farms and factories of Israel 
today without noting the same pioneer 
spirit, courage and determination which 
dominated the United States in the early 
stage of its development. 

When one questions a public official 
or a private citizen of Israel as to how 
some apparently insoluble problem in 
the economy can be dealt with, he in- 
variably replies: “It is an act of faith. 
An age-old dream smouldering for 
2,000 years is being realized. We Jews 
have suffered and survived adversity be- 
fore when there was no hope. Now at 
last there lies before us the possibility 
of fulfillment. A little austerity will 
merely accelerate our efforts.” This 
spiritual force is real and may well prove 
to be the deciding factor in the ultimate 
a aes of a viable economy in 
srael, 


Oppose Cut-Back of Federal Housing 
s Units 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JOHN A. McGUIRE 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 13, 1951 


Mr. McGUIRE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
include in the Recorp a letter from the 
Honorable William C. Celentano, mayor 
of New Haven, Conn., together with a 
resolution adopted by the Board of Al- 
dermen of the City of New Haven oppos- 
ing the cut-back to 5,000 public housing 
starts for the next fiscal year: 

May 25, 1951. 
Honorable Boarp or ALDERMEN, 
City of New Haven, Conn. 

LADIES AND GENTLEMEN: I call to your at- 
tention a letter received by me from the 
United States Conference of Mayors on May 
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10, 1951, hereto attached together with a let- 
ter received by me on May 21, 1951, from the 
housing authority of the city of New Haven 
which is also hereto attached. Upon receiv- 
ing the letter of May 10 I promptly com- 
municated with the director of the New 
Haven Housing Authority to determine in 
detail what effect the passage of the amend- 
ment to the independent offices appropria- 
‘tion bill restricting the construction starts 
in public housing for the year 1952 to 5,000 
units would have on the projected public 
housing program for the city of New Haven. 
You will note the detailed explanation in the 
letter of the housing authority. 

It therefore appears to me to be of the 
greatest importance that the city of New 
Haven be recorded as opposed to the re- 
stricting amendment and that your honor- 
able body adopt such a resolution urging the 
Members of both Houses of Congress to op- 
pose the 5,000 unit restriction. 

Therefore, I respectfully request that you 
proceed to unanimous consent for the im- 
mediate consideration and adoption of the 
following resolution: 

“Be It Resolved, That we the members of 
the Board of Aldermen of the city of New 
Haven do hereby register our opposition to 
the amending clause in the Independent 
Offices appropriation bill which would re- 
strict the construction starts in public hous- 
ing for the year 1952 to 5,000 units: Be it 
further 

“Resolved, That we urge the Honorable 
Jonn A. McGuire, Congressman from the 
Third Congressional District, the Honorable 
BRIEN MCMAHON, United States Senator from 
Connecticut, and the Honorable WILLIAM 
BENTON, United States Senator from Con- 
necticut, that they do everything within 
their power to oppose this restricting amend- 
ment in the Congress of the United States: 
Be it further 

“Resolved, That a copy of this resolution 
be sent to the honorable Congressman from 
the Third Congressional District and the two 
United States Senators from Connecticut.” 

Respectfully submitted. 

WILLIAM C. CELENTANO, 
Mayor. 


Price of Meat 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. THYE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, June 14, 1951 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recor an editorial 
entitled “Forgotten Meat Story,” pub- 
lished in the St. Paul Pioneer Press of 
June 7, 1951. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


FORGOTTEN MEAT STORY 


Mr. and Mrs. Consumer may have forgot- 
ten a meat-price incident of 1814 months 
ago in St. Paul. Right now, when Economic 
Stabilizer Eric Johnston is fanning the fires 
against the livestockmen for opposing beef 
ceilings, this is natural. And, playing for 
public indignation to help whip Congress 
into line for extension of price ceilings, 
probably the last thing wanted by Mr. John- 
ston or his aides is a reminder of that for- 
gotten incident. 

On November 16, 1949, about 60 outstand- 
ing representatives of every branch of the 


livestock industry met at the St. Paul Ath- 
letic Club to take action on a serious national 
meat-price situation. Then the shoe was 
on the other foot. The danger was, not 
of too high prices as now, but of too low 
prices, particularly of hogs. The threat then 
was that the Federal Government would in- 
tervene in the livestock markets—but not 
to hold meat prices down as now, but to 
hold them up. For the Government was 
under legal requirement to support hog 
prices, by Federal buying if need be, at not 
less than 90 percent of parity. The hog 
price had slumped halfway down from the 
1948 peak, and was hovering precariously 
around the required support level. 

And what was then the burden of the 
effort of those 60 representatives of the meat 
industry gathered here? Was it a demand 
for the Government to go into the market 
and buy pork, so as to hold up the prices? 

No; the demand then, when pork prices 
were low, was exactly the same as it is today, 
when beef prices are high. That gathering’s 
unanimous effort was devoted, just as now, 
to heading off Federal interference with live- 
stock prices, and that was consistent with the 
efforts of those farm organizations, includ- 
ing the American Farm Bureau Federation, 
which fought in Congress for a moderate, 
sliding-scale system of price supports that 
would minimize Federal price interference. 
The St. Paul gathering backed a Nation-wide 
promotion campaign to stimulate demand 
for pork products. That effort was succes- 
ful. It worked so well that the Government 
never had to buy 1 pound of pork to sup- 
port prices. The livestock men themselves 
kept the Government out of the market on 
the low side when their immediate self- 
interests might have appeared to be the other 
way. 

So now, when the situation is reversed, has 
not the livestock industry, in all fairness, 
won the right to oppose Federal price inter- 
ference on the high side? What are they 
asking? That the free American system, 
declared to be the world’s most productive, 
be allowed to go on producing and marketing 
in abundance. They have asked the Govern- 
ment for basic inflation controls that aren't 
forthcoming. They look upon a free price 
as the carburetor in the economic machine. 
They know by experience what troubles can 
result from official tinkering at key points 
with the highly organized meat industry. 

Now, when Eric Johnston and aides are 
impugning the good faith of the livestock 
men and stirring up consumers’ resentment 
against them, he and they might well re- 
read in the Pioneer Press of November 17, 
1949, the story of that forgotten meat inci- 
dent, for that story demonstrates that the 
livestock industry is against Federal price 
interference, period. It was against sup- 
ports, as it is now against ceilings, It really 
wants a free American market. 


The Challenge of Life 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LISTER HILL 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, June 14, 1951 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, on Saturday 
afternoon, May 26, 1951, I had the privi- 
lege of attending the graduation exer- 
cises at Gallaudet College. The college, 
as we know, is the great institution + 
here in Washington for the education 
of the deaf. There were many things 
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about the exercises that moved and in- 
spired me. I was particularly inspired 
by the commencement address delivered 
by Dr. Odie W. Underhill, director of 
vocational education, North Carolina 
School for the Deaf, Morganton, N. C. 
Dr. Underhill is deaf and he spoke en- 
tirely in the sign language of the deaf. 
I ask unanimous consent that his very 
timely and eloquent address may be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


THE CHALLENGE OF LIFE 
(By Odie W. Underhill) 


Mr. President, members of the board of 
directors, members of the faculty, distin- 
guished guests, students of Gallaudet College, 
ladies and gentlemen, it seems but a few 
fleeting years since I sat among the grad- 
uates with the class of 1908, full of hope and 
ambition, and with much more confidence in 
my ability to supply all the answers than I 
have today. It is like returning to the em- 
brace of a mother to come back to Gallaudet, 
our beloved alma mater who has so pro- 
foundly influenced the lives of thousands of 
deaf citigens through the years. 4 

I deeply appreciate the high honors that 
have been conferred upon me today. In 
honoring former graduates who, by their own 
efforts through the years, have striven to 
realize the ideals implanted during college 
years, Gallaudet College is a source of 
inspiration for younger generations of 
students. 

Ours is the unusual privilege of having 
two surviving faculty members of the early 
1900's present to do us honor. We salute Dr. 
Hall. We salute Dr. Peet. For them, there 
is a warm place in the hearts of all the 
young men and young women who have 
come under their influence. I also want to 
take this opportunity to congratulate Pres- 
ident Elstad for his splendid achievements 
and for his vision of progress for the future 
with its anticipated expansion program. The 
latter, we are certain, will provide exceptional 
facilities and comfort for increasing numbers 
of incoming students, 

When Dean Fusfeld invited me to address 
you who are, in effect, “my youngest class- 
mates” on this occasion, I was hesitant for 
a time for I had lively doubts as to whether 
an old grad could tell the youngest very 
much of real value. On second thought, I 
decided that the experiences of 40 years 
might set up a few traffic signals to make 
smooth the new path of life upon which you 
are about to venture. 

Forty years ago, the pattern of our na- 
tional life was largely rural. We had only 
one or two cities with over a million popula- 
tion, and life and its probems were compara- 
tivey simple. Today science and research 
have brought about the expansion of indus- 
tries and these have drawn vast aggrega- 
tions of men and women together in cities, 
The horse-and-buggy days have disappeared. 
Modern transportation—the automobile, the 
airplane, the streamliners—then only a 
dream, has brought city life to the remote 
corners of the country. Synthetic ma- 
terials, replacing the ancient silks, woolens, 
and flax, now clothe us. Suits made of pea- 
nut fiber, warm and mothproof, are being 
made. New fuels have largely replaced coal 
and wood in modern home heating. Even 
the food we eat and the methods of proces- 
sing it would have been thought revolution- 
ary only a few years ago. All this has 
brought to us the ease of “the button push 
era,” and the highest standard of living en- 
joyed by any people of the world. 4 

Let us remember, however, that these 
things are beneficial only if they are used 
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for the benefit of mankind. The drama of 
the evil inherent in the A-bomb has over- 
shadowed the potentialities of atomic re- 
search for civilian use. Scientific research 
has yet to develop a method for making the 
minds and souls of men keep pace with their 
developing industry. Along with great im- 
provements complex social and economic 
problems have arisen. These problems re- 
quire clear thinking, courage, and a sense of 
personal responsibility on the part of every 
educated man and woman. Your patriotic 
duty to your country is to keep fully in- 
formed of these developments so that you 
may shoulder your share as an individual. 
The spirit of religious and civil liberty, once 
predominant in our society, is now being 
threatened by foreign ideologies. Ours is 
almost the only Nation where the individual 
is of paramount importance. Each of us 
must then be viligant if we expect to pre- 
serve a way of life where the usefulness 
and success of each are possible. 

This great institution was the inspired 
vision of our founder, Edward Miner Gallau- 
det; its great purpose that each graduate 
venturing into the world shall be equipped 
to make a successful career, and to carry 
his portion of responsibility for the welfare 
of our country. That Gallaudet College has 
been successful in its mission is highly grat- 
ifying. Its students stand well in the com- 
munities where they live. They have made 
their mark in various fields of agriculture, 
education, science, business administration, 
and Government service. 

And, also, we must speak of the work the 
college has done to prepare many fine young 
hearing men and women for teaching the 
deaf. Many of these have been and are 
outstanding leaders in our profession. It is 
not mere coincidence that a large number of 
Gallaudet’s present faculty were formerly 
students in the normal department. 

As we all know, we have had hundreds of 
Gallaudet graduates who have dedicated 
their lives and careers to teaching their deaf 
fellowmen in the various schools of the 
country. No doubt most of you have come 
under their vigorous infiuence. 

Permit me to give you a few outstanding 
examples of success in different fields: Les- 
lie Hinnant, 35, who is owner and operator 
of a prosperous jewelry business far up in 
Cando, N. Dak.; an active member of local 
civic organizations, a good father; his hobby 
is flying his own Cessna. Across the Conti- 
nent in Los Angeles is a veteran draftsman, 
holding a responsible position with the 
Union Pacific—Leo Holway, ‘08. Down in 
Birmingham, Ala., is a busy chemical lab- 
oratory devoted to coal analysis, owned and 
successfully managed by a Gallaudet grad- 
uate who is also a leader in civic affairs, 
Daniel Picard, 89. In Brevard, N. C., Lyon 
Dickson, 41, is chief research chemist for 
Ecusta Corp., manufacturers of paper. In 
metropolitan New York we find Dr. Edwin 
Nies, '11, enjoying a lucrative dental prac- 
tice. Recently he was ordained an Episcopal 
priest—perhaps his experiences in dentistry 
convinced him that his vocation should in- 
clude easing spiritual as well as physical 
distress. Right here among us are Roy 
Stewart, 99, retired after 50 years of service 
with the United States Government; and 
Boyce Williams, 32, connected with the 
Federal Security Administration as rehabili- 
tation specialist. Here we should also in- 
clude those of our graduates who became 
Gallaudet professors and whose tutelage and 
influence form the character and aspiration 
of so many students: Professors Hotchkiss, 
Draper, Nelson; and Drake of former times, 
and Professors Hughes, Krug, Auberach, Hig- 
gins, Dobson, Padden, and Panara, still 
with us. 

I have mentioned only a few of the chil- 
dren of our beloved alma mater. They and 
a host of others have markedly influenced 


life in different sections of this country. 
You are today going out to join their ranks. 
Yours is a great privilege of upholding our 
traditions, and de feel assured that each one 
of you will strive to the best of your ability 
to be a credit to the training and ideals im- 
parted to you here. 

I should like to inject here some comment 
on the attitude of our deaf citizens toward 
the methods of teaching followed by our pro- 
fession. I base my remarks on observations 
through direct contact with hundreds of 
fellow deaf men and women who have left 
school to make a living in agriculture and 
industry. As special agent for the deaf, 
working with the North Carolina State Col- 
lege Cooperative Extension Service in Agri- 
culture and Home Economies, I have inti- 
mately shared the problems of hundreds of 
graduates and former students of the North 
Carolina school. I have, I believe, been in 
a position to observe the strong and weak 
points in their thinking. 

Over the years, I have heard criticism from 
the deaf of the methods of instruction in our 
State schools. We cannot fail to appreciate 
their intense desire to improve opportuni- 
ties and conditions for their fellow deaf. I 
have frequently observed, however, that they 
look at these problems from one angle only, 
which is scarcely conducive to viewing the 
situation as a whole. The most practical 
way for us to avail ourselves of that great 
privilege of criticism is to take our ideas of 
education directly to those responsible for 
the training of the deaf. These people will 
welcome constructive criticism. In this 
way, we ourselves may be of great help in 
bringing the best to the deaf child. 

We should keep in mind that those 
charged with the responsibility for educating 
the deaf have made an exhaustive study of 
methods and procedures. They have made 
these the subject of intensive scientific re- 
search. This research enables the teachers 
to set up procedures which, in turn, enable 
the deaf student to attain the greatest bene- 
fits from education, and equip him for liv- 
ing more fully among the people of his com- 
munity. 

Permit me to give just one concrete exam- 
ple of the excellent results of the system of 
instruction in our schools. Down in east- 
ern North Carolina is a large plantation that 
supports some twenty illiterate Negro 
tenants. The present owner, a deaf man, 
inherited it from his parents. He was in a 
quandary because, while intellecutally 
ecuipped to manage such a large project, he 
was handicapped by being physically unable 
to articulate and so communicate with his 
tenants. By good chance, his wife, who 
lacked his educational background, was, how- 
ever, expert in the arts of lip reading and 
speech. Thus they complement each other 
perfectly, and so have achieved outstanding 
success together. 

You all know, of course that—to para- 
phrase General MacArthur’s now famous 
barrack-room ballad—‘“old professors never 
die—they just go on talking.” So let me go 
on talking a little more as I try to sum- 
marize my message to you, who leave these 
old and loved surroundings today and go out 
to take up your chosen ways of living. 
Think with me a few minutes about the 
challenge of life and how you may meet it 
triumphantly. 3 

1. Possibly the greatest challenge of life 
is that you do the best possible job of living 
your life. Broaden the education you have 
received here by continued study and read- 
ing, so that such knowledge will be an inte- 
gral part of your being. Thus will you be 
armed to fight the forces that beset you. 

2. Next in importance comes chance, 
Chance may never bring you success; intel- 
ligent work almost surely will. Chance, 
which might be another name for opportu- 
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nity, may present unexpected possibilities 
for work and social adjustment, which, if 
grasped, may lead to success. You may look 
longingly at distant pastures which seem 
greener, but never forget that the life which 
is truly successful is that life which grows 
where it finds itself, gathering the best and 
brightest there is in its surroundings. 

3. To make an art of living is another 
great challenge in life. That involves the 
art of cordial relations with those around 
you or “getting along well with people.” Be 
optimistic and constructive. Do not indulge 
in pettiness, but seek to discover the best in 
people and always be motivated by the 
Golden Rule in your social relations. Espe- 
cially cultivate a zest for life. Live each 
day “up to the hilt”—this is necessary to 
the fullest living. 

4. Service is a necessary part of the full 
life, and holds out a constant challenge to 
each of us. No man or woman can live fully 
or happily unless part of his or her effort 
goes into improving the lot of others. You 
must be an active part of every effort for 
good in your community. In these confused 
times, when war or peace discussions occupy 
the headlines in all our newspapers, many 
deaf people take the attitude that, since 
they are not eligible for active service, they 
are out of it and not concerned. As a mat- 
ter of fact, I want to stress that you are 
very much in it as part of the United States 
of America, and it is the responsibility of 
each of you to find your niche for service in 
the defense set-up. Above all, it is most 
important that you exercise your voting 
privilege. Do not take it as a matter of 
course, but realize fully that men have died 
that you might have this*right. Inform 
yourselves adequately and make your vote 
count at the polls. Not long ago at my 
home a well-qualified county commissioner 
was reelected by a narrow margin of 14 votes, 
3 less than the known total of votes cast for 
him by deaf citizens. So here’s one instance 
where the votes of the deaf did count. Take 
your fair share of civic activities. This is 
the only country in the world where men 
and women band together in service clubs, 
community chests, and such projects in or- 
der to remedy social conditions in the com- 
munity. Your life will be richer if you as- 
sume a share of such activities. Through 
such interests you will expand your friend- 
ships. They will in turn enrich your life 
and give you greater happiness. 

5. Another great challenge we must each 
of us face is to be an individual. Indi- 
viduality is a prime characteristic of the 
well-rounded life. You were born an indi- 
vidual, absolutely different in your gifts and 
possibilities from any other person. Keep 
your individuality; treasure it and strive to 
build it strong. To preserve your individu- 
ality, part of your life should be given to 
rest and relaxation. You cannot hope to 
be your best self without giving regular 
attention to rest and relaxation. 

During the last war, a group of leaders in 
incustry, labor, and government organized 
what was called the National War Fitness 
Conference. These men came to the con- 
clusion that good sensible recreation is the 
answer to many human problems. They 
also came to the conclusion that the highest 
form of recreation was to go to church. 
When that statement was questioned, they 
urged that the word “recreation” be spelled 
with a hyphen inserted after the second let- 
ter so that it spells just what it means— 
re-creation. They pointed out that when 
we were created, we were given a natural 
fund of energy; but by our careless ways 
and improper thinking, we have dissipated 
this energy. To get our energy back, we 
must be re-created. The War Fitness Com- 
mittee said that the way to do that is to 
go back to the first source of energy—God; 
put ourselves in His hands and get back 
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our power and vitality. The church is the 
storage center of that energy. To put it in 
another way, the man or woman who is 
faced with a crisis (and we must all face 
crises sooner or later), cannot come through 
it whole unless he or she has a spiritual 
reserve from which to draw strength. 

6. Finally there is the challenge that we 
be finishers. The elect of this world are 
the finishers—all eyes are upon them. At 
a recent track meet at our school, 10 high- 
school boys competed in the i-mile race. 
Only four boys finished. The spectators 
wanted to know the names of these four and 
all the details of their success, The six also- 
rans were forgotten. You are already among 
the elect for you have finished years of study 
and are now facing the call to practical life. 
People who are not afraid to tackle a job 
and get things done are really the rulers of 
our time. I am reminded of the late Thomas 
A. Edison's efforts to discover a filament for 
the electric light bulb. It is said that he 
made 6,000 attempts before victory was 
reached. 

In closing I want to leave with you a pas- 
sage of Scripture from the fortieth chapter 
of Isaiah, which has been my rod and my 
staff through many dark hours and days. 
Make it a part of your thinking that it may 
be instantly available in times of discourage- 
ment. 

“He giveth power to the faint, and to them 
that have no might he increaseth strength, 
Even the youths shall faint and be weary, 
and the young men shall utterly fall. But 
they that wait upon the Lord shall renew 
their strength; they shall mount up with 
wings as eagles; they shall run and not be 
weary, and they shall walk and nət faint.” 

I wish you Godspeed. 


Utility Strikes: Proposed Amendment of 
Taft-Hartley Law 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, June 14, 1951 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, on 
Wednesday, May 23, 1951, I introduced 
on behalf of myself and three of my col- 
leagues S. 1535. The purpose of the bill 
was to amend the Taft-Hartley law so 
as to permit the States to deal with the 
critical problem of utility strikes. 

I pointed out at the time that the 
American people had a right to expect 
protection from these disastrous munici- 
pal stoppages in streetcar transporta- 
tion, electricity, water, gas, and so forth. 
Since that time a great number of com- 
ments have come to me endorsing the 
purpose of this bill. 

I have in my hands a very splendid 
editorial which was published in the 
Waukesha (Wis.), Freeman on May 24, 
1951, on this issue. I ask unanimous 
consent that the text of the Waukesha 
Freeman editorial be printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SENATOR WILEY Proposes VITAL AMENDMENT 

Amendment of the Taft-Hartley law to 
give States the right to cope in their own 


way with strikes arising in public utilities 
has been introduced by United States Sen- 
ator ALEXANDER WILEY, of Wisconsin. This 
is an attempt to undo the harm to a Wis- 
consin law banning utility strikes which 
was done last February by a Supreme Court 
decision. At that time, in a 6-to-3 deci- 
sion, the high Court decided Wisconsin's law 
was in conflict with the Federal Labor Rela- 
tions Act. The bill introduced by Senator 
Witey and three of his colleagues provides 
that nothing in this act or the labor-man- 
agement relations act of 1947 shall be con- 
strued to nullify the provisions of any State 
or Territorial law which regulates or quali- 
fies the right of employees of a public utility 
to strike or which prohibits strikes by such 
employees, 

Senator WILEY is not only doing his own 
State of Wisconsin a great service by intro- 
ducing this amendment but he is acting to 
protect public interests of those States which 
recognized the deficiencies in the Federal 
statute and took steps to prevent complete 
paralysis of communities, resulting from 
utility strikes. New Jersey, Virginia, Florida, 
and others have in their own way found ways 
and means of setting up safeguards against 
the shutting down of public utilities and 
preventing of such incidents as the tugboat 
strike in New York and a prolonged transit 
strike in Detroit. 

For much support of his amendment to 
the Taft-Hartley law, Senator Wir leans 
upon a minority opinion of last February’s 
Supreme Court decision. For the minority 
Justice Frankfurter wrote, “It is not reason- 
able to impute to the Congress the desire to 
leave States helpless in meeting local situa- 
tions when Congress restricted national in- 
tervention to national emergencies.” Justice 
Frankfurter correctly pointed out that the 
Supreme Court has in the past amply sus- 
tained portions of the Wisconsin labor laws 
dealing with issues not specifically covered 
in Federal laws. Among these were the 
statutes concerning mass picketing and in- 
termittent work stoppages, and with the 
two-thirds vote which is the requirement of 
maintenance of union-shop clauses in col- 
lective-bargaining agreements. The Justice 
also noted that the Taft-Hartley law does not 
in specific terms deal with the problem of 
local strikes in public utilities, and added 
that Congress considered and rejected pro- 
visions for settling utility disputes under 
Federal law. It was incumbent upon Con- 
gress to be explicit if it desired to remove 
from the orbit of State regulation matters 
of such intimate concern to a locality as the 
continued maintenance of services upon 
which the decent life of a modern com- 
munity rests. The stoppage for any reason 
of utility services so clearly involves the 
needs of a community as to instinctively in- 
voke the power of Government, in the opin- 
ion of Justice Frankfurter, who warned that 
the Supreme Court should not “ignore his- 
tory and economic facts” in interpreting 
Federal legislation that comes within the 
area of overlapping State and Federal con- 
trols. 

The Wisconsin utility strike law, which 
was mortally wounded by the February de- 
cision of the high Court, represented efforts 
of this State to defend the rights of its peo- 
ple to obtain essential services regardless 
of what the state of employment relations 
existing between employer and employee. In 
far too many strikes the interests of a rel- 
atively small group of workmen are magni- 
fied out of all proposition to the larger in- 
terests of those people whom they serve as 
employees of vital public utilities. Wiscon- 
sin respects labor’s rights as much as do 
people of any other State, but at the same 
time it recognizes the need for uninterrupted 
service by public utilities during labor-man- 
agement negotiations and during such pe- 
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riods when these negotiations, for some rea- 
son, break down. Certainly it should be the 
right of a State to protect its people during 
these emergencies just as it is the right of 
the Federal Government to protect its in- 
terests and the interests of its people during 
crises. We doubt whether it was ever the 
intention of Congress to have the Taft- 
Hartley law supersede State action to deal 
with labor-management disputes in public 
utilities, 


Let Them Eat Cake 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 11, 1951 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, histo- 
rians tell us that the downfall of the 
Kingdom of France can be dated by the 
colloquy in which the queen was told 
her people had no bread to eat and to 
which she heartlessly responded Then 
let them eat cake.” 

I prophesy that the downfall of the 
monopolistic big packers in this country 
will be dated in history by their con- 
duct at this time. 

Typical of their attitude was the re- 
sponse to my questioning of one packing 
company representative during the 
course of the public hearings before the 
House Banking and Currency Commit- 
tee, when he said that during World War 
II they produced more meat because of 
subsidies and the patriotic urge, despite 
controls, but that at the present time 
under controls there would be less meat 
because there is “neither subsidies nor 
patriotic urge today.” 

A representative of the livestock pro- 
ducers had the brazen effrontery to tell 
Congressman Botine, during the same 
hearings, that the people with low in- 
comes can get along without beef. He 
said “if they can’t afford beef, buy pork; 
pork is cheap.” 

There is not the slightest doubt that 
most of the mail the Congress is receiv- 
ing against controls is inspired by the 
meat-packing lobby. The sameness of 
language repeats itself throughout all of 
that correspondence. 

The following editorial which appears 
in the New York Post of June 12 is most 
apropos: 

Fam MEANS on FowL 

The meat lobby is trying to stage one of 
the most brazen hold-ups of the twentieth 
century. It is gambling on the proposition 
that this country can be intimidated into 
accepting beef at any price. This newspaper 
has never advocated vegetarianism (or any 
other “ism”) but we agree with columnist 
Tom Stokes that this doctrine’s hour may be 
at hand. Moderates may call this an extreme 
view; there will be those who advocate such 
middle-of-the-road expediencies as steady 
resort to fish and chicken. We have no pas- 
sionate preference among these alternatives. 
The important thing is not to be stampeded 
into surrender to the striking cattlemen and 
meat packers, even if resistance means cold 
spinach or fish cakes, The issue is the fate 
of the whole price-control program. Presi- 
dent Truman has indicated he is ready for a 
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finish fight on that front; the least the rest 
of us can do is to demonstrate that we can 
sit it out until the animals come to us. We 
are all, if we may say so, fighting for big 
stakes in this battle. 


Our Most Urgent Needs at Home and 
Abroad 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRY FLOOD BYRD 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, June 14, 1951 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an address 
I made before the Economic Club, De- 
troit, Mich., on May 28, 1951, on the 
subject Our Most Urgent Needs at Home 
and Abroad. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Just one brief word to you businessmen, 
before I undertake to discuss these urgent 
problems at home and abroad. I'm glad to 
put in the word “urgent” because if I had to 
discuss all the problems at home and abroad 
it would take as long as the MacArthur hear- 
ing now going on in Washington—there are 
so many problems. I want to say this word 
to you—TI say to you with all the sincerity of 
which I am capable that never since the for- 
mation of our Republic have we been faced 
with perils, in their far-range implications, 
such as confront us now, and you business- 
men must take an interest in your Govern- 
ment; a greater interest than you take now. 
After all, what is more important to you in 
the operation of your own business than 
the conduct of the affairs of your Govern- 
ment at Washington? 

It determines your taxes. It decides 
whether or not, or how much you shall be 
regimented. It determines whether or not 
we shall go down the road to socialism, upon 
which I think we have made a very good 
start. It determines the very things that 
mean the survival of the free enterprise sys- 
tem and your survival as businessmen. 

And I say there is nothing more impor- 
tant for you to do than to take an interest, 
and, whenever possible, to go to Washington 
and aid in the gigantic problems that now 
confront our country. 

Some businessmen seem to have an in- 
feriority complex about politics. I have 
seen and talked to some of the ablest busi- 
nessmen in the world, and many of them 
in this room—seem to think that they are 
no good in politics. I do not mean neces- 
sarily to run for office. I mean that you 
should take an interest in the democratic 
processes of our Government to elect men 
that will represent the viewpoint of those 
that want to save the fundamental prin- 
ciples that have made America, in the brief 
space of 160 years the greatest Nation in all 
the world. 

I’m going to speak very frankly with you 
today. This is an obligation of every pub- 
lic man, especially in this time of national 
peril. And, as has been said, I do not 
speak as a partisan politician. I have lived 
in the shadow of Presidential disapproval 
in Washington for 17½ years. [Applause.] 
I was welcomed to the White House for 
only 6 months, while Mr. Roosevelt stood 
on his platform. When he left me, then 
I left him, and I haven't gotten an invita- 
tion to dinner at the White House since. 


I am charged in some of these records 
in Washington—they have a good many 
people to keep different records—with vot- 
ing 66 percent with the Republicans. Some 
have the unkindness to say that I vote more 
with the Republicans than they vote with 
themselves. [Laughter.] Well, in Virginia 
the only answer I have made to that is this: 
I say that my name begins with a “B,” and 
I vote first, and the Republicans vote with 
me. [Laughter and applause.] 

I'm proud of the fact that I was one of 16 
Southern Senators that stood side by side 


` with Senator Tarr when Mr. Truman tried to 


repeal the Taft-Hartley Act. And I say to 
you, that had that act been repealed, in the 
political atmosphere in which that request 
was made, to pay a political debt that Mr. 
Truman had incurred in the campaign of 
1948, it would have been a green light to 
arrogant labor leaders to stop our trains, to 
stop our coal mines, to stop our way of life, 
unless we yielded to their demands. They 
would have thought, and rightly so, that they 
were greater than the Government of the 
United States. 

When I say these things, you may wonder 
what kind of a Democrat I am. You may 
wonder if I am a Democrat at all. [Laugh- 
ter.] I want to tell you what kind of a 
Democrat Iam. I'm the kind of Democrat, 
or I earnestly try to be, that two of the 
greatest Presidents of these United States 
were—both from Virginia: Thomas Jeffer- 
son and Woodrow Wilson. I'm the kind of 
Democrat, or try to be, that Andrew Jack- 
son was—who boasted that the proudest 
achievement of his administration was to 
pay off en toto the public debt. That’s an 
achievement that no one will ever again ac- 
complish, [Laughter.] I'm the kind of Dem- 
ocrat that Grover Cleveland was, who said 
that it was the duty of the people to support 
the Government, and not the Government the 
people. And let us remember, gentlemen, 
that political parties may come and go but 
our constitutional democracy must be im- 
mortal, as it is the best form of free govern- 
ment ever devised in the mind of man. 

In effect, today we have three major po- 
litical parties in this country. We have the 
Republicans, we have the Constitutional 
Democrats (I number myself among them), 
and we have the New Dealers and the Fair 
Dealers. Should it be possible to divide the 
American people into two groups, regardless 
of party membership, one group comprises 
those who think in the prime necessity of 
preserving the basic principles of our con- 
stitutional Government, and who are willing 
to make the sacrifices necessary to that end; 
then, in the second group, are those who 
think in terms of state socialism and direct 
personal benefits from the Federal Govern- 
ment, even at the expense of weakening our 
system of free democracy. If such a division 
could be brought about—and perhaps some 
day it will—I say without fear of successful 
contradiction that the first group would 
outnumber and outvote those who would 
tamper with and risk weakening those in- 
stitutions of Government that have made us; 
as I have said, the greatest Nation in all the 
world. 

TWO BURDENS 


In the coming years, and perhaps for gen- 
erations, we in America will have two great 
burdens to carry: On one hand we must 
make ourselves militarily strong against ag- 
gression by communistic nations, and, on the 
other, we must preserve and strengthen our 
free enterprise system, which, after all is 
said and done, is the real source of our 
strength and future security. 

The free enterprise system is a greater 
deterrent to world conflict and a more de- 
pendable guardian of peace than a United 
Nations organization will ever be. It is the 
only force in the world today that Russia 
fears. It must be preserved. 
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Russia knows the power of our free enter- 
prise system mass production, because it was 
America that furnished her the implements 
of war to drive the Germans from her soil. 
And without that she would have been 
conquered. 

This free enterprise system can be de- 
stroyed by excessive and unreasonable taxa- 
tion, by excessive regimentation, by govern- 
ment competition and by State socialism. 
And it can be, too, destroyed by *1solvency. 

Let us not be deluded: The emergency in 
which we find ourselves will exist, probably, 
for many, many years. That is the danger 
that confronts us. General Eisenhower says 
it may continue for 20 or 30 years. Today 
Russia has the time table, and Russia has 
control of the initiative. She began the Ko- 
rean war—costly to us in blood and treas- 
ure—but so far Russia has not lost a single 
soldier. I asked General Bradley the other 
day, when he appeared before our commit- 
tee, if he had any evidence that a single 
Ruscian had been killed or captured in the 
Korean war, and he said, “No.” We shall 
have to live for a long time in a period of 
crisis, and we must be on a war alert even 
though world war III does not materialize, 
and pray God it will not—because no one 
is going to win another world war. We may 
reach a peace, but it will be a peace without 
real victory, because all the nations which 
become involved in another devastating 
world war, in this atomic age, will be so 
devastate and crushed in different ways 
financial and otherwise—that no one, in 
my judgment, will win a decisive victory. 
We must constantly bear in mind that the 
threat of war in a democracy over a long 
period can be as destructive to our economic 
system as war itself. 

If Russia determines on war she can fix the 
hour and the place of the conflict, and she 
has a great advantage in that situation. 
Or she can, for years to come, conduct 
against us a war of economic attrition, 
sapping our resources and weakening our 
system of government. This may be her 
sinister purpose—I am inclined, at times, 
to think it is. In the past years she has 
made great progress in this direction. I am 
not an appeaser—I want you to clearly un- 
derstand that—but I say that our future 
security demands a definite as well as a real- 
istic foreign policy. And that we do not 
have now. Russia has such a policy. She 
has played her diplomatic cards well. She 
has been wise; much wiser than we have 
been. 

We jeopardize our future if we continue 
to pursue a vague policy of impractical al- 
truism. It must be realistic. We serve 
neither ourselves nor the free people of the 
world when we undertake burdens beyond 
our ability to carry them; make promises we 
cannot fulfill. We may be powerful but there 
is a limit beyond which we cannot go and 
survive. We cannot go over the world like 
Don Quixote tilting our lances at every 
windmill that may have a Communist be- 
hind it. 

We cannot go over the world trying to 
make democrats of people who do not want 
to be democrats and who do not, in fact, 
comprehend what democracy means. 

FIRST THINGS 

If first things are to come first, then we 
need above everything else an impregnable 
national defense. This may determine 
whether we will live or whether we will die. 

If I were asked to state in very simple 
language what I think is the best way to 
prepare this country in these difficult days 
ahead, I would say that our security de- 
pends, first, upon the results of scientific 
research in new and modern weapons of 
warfare; and with the aid of the scientists 
and businessmen of this country I am proud 
to say that we are making great advances 
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in that direction. Iam chairman of the sub- 
committee that has to do with these new 
inventions in the Armed Services Commit- 
tee—in guided missiles and things of that 
kind. And as we were ahead of the rest 
of the world in the atomic bomb, I predict 
that we will still maintain that prestige in 
these new methods that are now being de- 
vised for human destruction. 

Second, we must have an impregnable 
military defense at home. Then, we must 
not only maintain, but must increase, the 
mass production capacity of this country by 
the private enterpr se system, and that is the 
only way that it can be done. Today, as 
you know, we produce twice as much steel 
as all the rest of the world combined. With 
only 6 percent of the world’s population, 
we produce four times as much steel as Rus- 
sia, although she has made the greatest pos- 
sible efforts, unde” the slave system, to in- 
crease the production of steel. With:a much 
larger population than we have, she is only 
producing at this time less than one-fourth 
of the total production of steel—and steel 
is the basis of any long war. 

As a member of the Armed Services Com- 
mittee, I pledge to you that I will do all in 
my power to provide this country with an 
impregnable national defense. 

I am for universal military training. I 
am for an adequate, well-trained army 
within our borders. I am for an air force 
of 95 groups or more; whatever may be re- 
quired. I am for a radar screen around this 
country—if such a thing is possible—so that 
hostile airplanes can be detected before they 
get here. 

I am intensely proud cf the United States 
Navy and the United States Marines. I do 
not believe that the marines are policemen 
or propagandists. [Laughter and applause.] 
The only propaganda that the marines have 
ever indulged in is being on the front line of 
fighting whenever the country need them, 
and each time they have added glory to the 
American flag as they did in the landing at 
Inchon, in Korea, during the difficult days of 
January when we were faced with the ques- 
tion of whether to evacuate Korea, 


PROBLEMS AT HOME 

Now, about some of our problems at home: 
I wrote a letter to the President not long 
ago—you know it’s a bold man who writes 
a letter to the President of the United States. 
[Laughter.] 

But I felt impelled to write him a letter 
because he said everybody was talking about 
cutting the budget, but nobody had any 
plans to cut the budget. So I burned a 
lot of midnight oil and did an awful lot 
of work, and finally I got a detailed state- 
ment down to pretty small details, to show 
where the budget could be cut to the extent 
of eight or nine billions of dollars, without 
interfering in any way with the defense 
effort of this country. I wrote him a very 
polite letter. I won't say it was apologetic, 
but at least I didn’t want to irritate him, 
[Laughter.] 

I wrote the nicest letter I could, submitting 
these budget reductions for his considera- 
tion. Well, they had a press conference a 
few days after that, and one of the news- 
papermen said, “What did you think of Sen- 
ator Byrp’s letter?” He said, “Well, I haven't 
read the letter, but Byrd doesn’t know any- 
thing about the budget, anyway—but I'm 
going to answer his letter.” I had two or 
three very bad days then because I didn't 
know what kind of a letter I was going to 
get under those conditions, 

Finally the letter came, on January the 
second. It said, Dear Harry:“ —when we 
were in the Senate we were deskmates there 
for some time; he was Dear Harry” to me 
and I was “Dear ” to him—and I was 
especially “Dear Harry” to him when he came 
to me, when I was sitting at the head of the 
Virginia delegation in Chicago when he was 
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nominated for Vice President, and he said, 
“Harry, you are the only man that I am ask- 
ing to vote for me in this convention.” 

It was at a time when Henry Wallace was 
just about to be nominated. My name had 
been put up against Mr. Roosevelt. I didn’t 
want it put up, but there were some delegates 
there that said they didn’t want to vote for 
Roosevelt and they wanted somebody to vote 
for. They didn’t especially want to vote for 
me but they wanted to vote against Roose- 
velt. [Laughter.] So I got about 100 votes. 
We had been voting for Senator Bankhead 
for Vice President because the Virginia dele- 
gation had one single purpose in Chicago 
that day and that was to beat Henry Wallace. 
We had been voting for Bankhead until we 
could determine who was the strongest man 
with whom to beat Henry Wallace, 

I said, “All right, Harry, I think the time 
has come now.” We had figured out that he 
was the strongest man. “We will vote for 
you.” So we skirmished around and got 100 
delegates and others and Mr. Truman was 
nominated for Vice President. Well, I never 
got any appreciation for that. I never ex- 
pected any appreciation for it. [Applause.] 
Sometimes, you know, in this life you have to 
choose between two evils. [Laughter.] 

Well, anyway, here is the letter: 

“Dear Harry: I appreciate most highly 
your letter of the 22d. I have always tried my 
best to make the revenues meet the expenses 
of the Government, and had it not been for 
the action of the Eightieth Congress“ 

He's got something against the Eightieth 
Congress. [Laughter.] “There never would 
have been a deficit in any year for which I 
have sent a budget to the Congress.” Well, 
the only time the budget has been balanced 
in the last 18 years was when the Eightieth 
Congress, under Republican control, was in 
power. Maybe that’s the reason that he does 
not like the Eightieth Congress. [Laughter.] 

Then he said, “Present conditions are such 
now that it is necessary to tax until it hurts.” 
I never said anything about taxing until it 
hurts. I said, “Cut these nondefense expend- 
itures until it hurts, and then if we have to 
do some taxing and make them hurt, too, let 
them go hand in hand because that is the 
only way we can balance this budget.” 

He said, “Expenditures for the general Gov- 
ernment have never been excessive or extrava- 
gant.” Well, there could be a considerable 
debate about that. 

He said, “It has been my privilege to help 
with the making of 10 budgets while I was in 
the Senate, and I have made 5 since I have 
been President. I am now working on an- 
other, and there is never a figure goes into 
the budget message that I’m not familiar 
with.“ Well, Ln pay high tribute to the 
intelligence of Mr. Truman, but I'll say to 
you that there is not a man in this room, 
as able as he may be—there’s not a man 
in the world, as able as he may be—that 
can understand every figure that goes into 
this global budget. That's what it is: a 
budget that goes over the world, spending 
$71,000,000,000. But if Mr. Truman thinks 
that he knows every figure in it, he is en- 
titled to that thought. I notice, however, 
that even though he may Know the figures, 
he always increases them rather than reduc- 
ing them. 

Then he said, “I am very highly pleased 
with your pledge of support in the present 
emergency.” I never said anything about 
supporting him [laughter] except to cut this 
nondefense spending down. That’s what I 
was driving at. 

He continued: “I don't think there has 
ever been any serious difference of opinion 
between us on the operations of the Gov- 
ernment, except maybe in some policy 
approaches, on which we naturally would 
not agree.” I don't know what he means 
by that. I have supported the arming of 
this country, I have supported a great many 
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of the foreign policies—yet, so far as I know, 
I would have difficulty naming even one of 
his major domestic policies that I have sup- 
ported. 

And then he said, “Thanks very much 
for your kind letter.” He thanked me three 
times, which was very nice of him, and 
never referred in one single sentence to the 
subject matter of my letter, which I had 
spent so much time preparing, giving him an 
itemized list of how to cut the nondefense 
spending. 

The letter was published at the time, and 
one of my fellow Senators said, “Harry, you 
should write Mr. Truman another letter. 
He hasn't answered your questions.” I said, 
“Now, we've got to consider that. When 
you go through the fire once and come out 
unscathed, you better not tempt fate again.” 
[Laughter.] So, I have closed the correspond- 
ence, at least for the time being. 


NONDEFENSE SPENDING 


Well, what did he do? After that letter 
was written the President brought in a 
budget which increased the domestic non- 
defense spending to the highest level in the 
history of America. Just think of that. He 
recommends more expenditures for domestic 
nondefense purposes than at any time in the 
history of this country, notwithstanding these 
great obligations that we have to meet. 

I think that was the very height of fiscal 
irresponsibility—and said so at the time. The 
President is asking the citizens of this 
country to make deep sacrifices in their 
daily living, yet he declines to make the 
political sacrifices, by the curtailment or sus- 
pension of the measures for the distribution 
of public funds for nonessential purposes, 

Fiscal preparedness—it is not necessary for 
me to tell you businessmen this—is just as 
vital as military preparedness. We can't 
pay for the military preparedness unless we 
have fiscal preparedness. 

Unity and the sacrifices necessary to save 
our country must go hand in hand, the Gov- 
ernment as well as the citizens participat- 
ing. 

FOREIGN SPENDING 

For years, gentlemen, I have thought that 
we in America have followed a false philoso- 
phy. We have thought that American money 
could do everything. That it could buy off 
communism. That it could bring about a 
situation whereby our sons would not have 
to fight. That it could buy friendship. How 
often have I heard on the floor of the Senate, 
“Pass this appropriation or that appropria- 
tion, giving billions of dollars away, and our 
boys will not have to be sent to war.” 

Yet what happened when the Korean war 
came? Have we gotten any aid from those 
nations that have been the beneficiaries of 
our contributions to the tune of about $46,- 
000,000,000? Ninety percent of the fight- 
ing in Korea is being done by Americans, 
and 95 percent of the casualties are American 
casualties. Even England, that we have a 
right to expect to be one of our closest allies, 
has furnished only 10,000 troops. We have 
350,000 troops there, so I think we can now 
see that spending this money around is 
certainly not going to keep us from sending 
our boys to fight, 

I, of course, think that something should 
have been done, perhaps, to help England 
and to help these other European nations 
to get on their feet—but I don’t think it was 
done in the right way. Just throwing the 
money away; just giving it here and giving 
it there. Giving it in such a way that in 
many cases factories have been built, as you 
businessmen know, in Europe to compete 
with American enterprise, I don’t think that 
should have been done. 

I like to consider these things frequently 
in terms of Virginia. Somehow or another, 
Virginia appears to me to be a good State. 
I think all Virginians think it is. We have 
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given away, in terms of Virginia, in the last 
5 years, six States. Virginia is supposed to 
be worth about $7,000,000,000; that is not 
the wealth of this generation. The wealth 
of Virginia today, like that here in Michigan, 
is the wealth built by the toil of those of 
all generations that have gone before. Years 
and hundreds of years of effort and accumula-~ 
tion—that is the wealth of this country to- 
day. Weseem to think that we of this gener- 
ation have the right to throw the wealth of 
America away—when it came to us by the 
industry and thrift of those men and women 
that labored in the years gone by. 

What is going to happen when we stop 
giving this money away? We've got to stop 
soon. Santa Claus is a popular fellow as long 
as he shows up on schedule, but if he fails 
to come at Christmas he isn’t so popular, 
I give a check to my wife every month. If 
I didn't give her that check the first day 
of every month, without some good reason 
to explain it, I would be afraid to go home 
at night. [Laughter.] And I think many 
of you would, too. [Laughter.] So, when 
the time comes that we stop giving this 
money away, we are going to be a hated 
nation, just as we were after our last war. 
It reminds me of a great southern Senator, 
John Sharp Williams, who was in his cam- 
paign, and some constituent for whom he 
had done a great deal was not support- 
ing him. So he said to this constituent, 
“Jim, didn't I appoint you to a job?“ He 
said, “Yes.” 

Didn't I appoint your son to a job?” 

“Yes.” 

“Didn't I appoint your brother to a job?“ 

“Yes, * 


“What's the trouble now?” 
/ “I tell you, Senator, you haven't done any- 
thing for me lately.“ |[Laughter.] 

That is what is going to happen abroad, 
j Let me say that in America we are not 
great because of our population—you know 
that: 6 percent of the population of the 
world. We are not great because of our area, 
We occupy relatively little of the earth’s 
surface. We are not great because of our nat- 
ural resources—which incidentally are being 
depleted more rapidly than many of us realize 
by the commitments that we have under- 
taken. We are great because of the free 
private enterprise system, because of the 
vital spark in the heart of every American 
which comes from the knowledge that he can 
start at the bottom of the ladder, and by his 
own industry and thrift go to the top. You 
destroy that and you have destroyed the 
greatness of America. 


ROAD TO SOCIALISM 


The President says it’s an insult to the 
American people to say that we are on the 
road to socialism. I have sald it repeatedly, 
And when a Senator or anyone else in pub- 
lic office makes a statement, he should sub- 
stantiate it. Isubmit to the President these 
questions: 

It he says we are not on the road to 
socialism, why is he pressurizing Congress 
to adopt socialized medicine? He did it in 
the last budget. He is constantly doing it. 
And I see that at the Democratic meeting 
they had in Denver, I think it was, he re- 
ceived a warning from a certain gentleman 
saying that unless the Democratic Party 
carried forward its program of welfare and 
socialism there would be certain conse- 
quences. You probably saw that in the 
papers. Why, he sent Oscar Ewing over to 
England to get the low-down, at our expense, 
on socialized medicine. He doesn’t call it 
socialized medicine. He calls it a national 
health plan—yet it is Just as much socialized 
medicine as the English system, and they 
don't deny that it is socialism. 

And then he is for the Brannan plan. 
Nothing. gentlemen, more socialistic than 
the Brannan plan has ever been proposed 
in this country. The only sincere thing 


that Mr. Brannan has said about the Bran- 
nan plan is that he could not estimate the 
cost of it. [Laughter.] 

Just in brief language, let me explain to 
you my understanding of the Brannan plan. 
It has been mentioned, I believe, that I am 
a farmer and an apple grower, which is true. 
The Brannan plan is for the purpose of re- 
ducing the cost of food to the consumer, but 
paying the farmer the same profit he is 
now getting—which means that there is a 
little lapse there of about ten or fifteen or 
twenty billions. I don't know how many. 

The Brannan plan means this: that I pro- 
duce a bushel of apples; I can sell that 
bushel of apples for anything I can get, I 
don't have to make an effort to put up a good 
pack, or make it attractive to the purchaser, 
I can take what I please for it—$1 a bushel— 
and then I can go to Washington and get 
$2.50 a bushel, which is the parity price. 
I have never taken any subsidies from the 
Government. In the years that I have been 
in the Senate, I have never taken a check 
from the United States Government, except 
my salary as Senator—and I never will. 
[Applause.] Then, my neighbor sells his 
apples for whatever he can get, and then he 
goes down to Washington and gets the parity 
price. What will that do? It will destroy 
all the salesmanship, And you men know 
that you must have competition to keep up 
the free enterprise system. If everybody is 
leveled off to get a certain price, regardless 
of whether they put up a good article or not, 
then you have destroyed competitive enter- 
prise—and of course the cost upon the Gov- 
ernment will be terrific. 

We have already got socialized housing. 
I say that if you socialize the roof over your 
head, if you socialize your health and social- 
ize your food, that you have taken an irrev- 
ocable step toward socialism, from which 
there can be no retreat. 

We know what is happening in England— 
that great country that has been our greatest 
friend. She has gone socialistic. I don’t 
think she intended to go as far as she is 
going, but she has gone so far now that there 
can be no retreat, There are only 70 people 
in England who have a net income to take 
home of more than $16,800 a year—the 
official figures that come to the Senate Fi- 
nance Committee. How can anyone go for- 
ward with the private enterprise system, 
when the net income of the citizens is at 
that low level; they can’t build new plants; 
they couldn't recover the steel and the coal 
and everything else the Government has 
taken over? 

THE BUDGET 


The question now comes as to reducing 
the budget. That is a very difficult thing, 
in face of the opposition of the President. 

What happens when those of us try to 
reduce these expenditures? The President 
has come out and said that this budget shall 
not be reduced one dollar, and he has dared 
the Congress to do it. He turns loose this 
horde of bureaucrats so that they use the 
radio, they use the free mail, to go direct 
to the people who are getting subsidies and 
urge them to write to their Congressmen and 
Senators not to reduce the things in which 
they are interested. They go on the radio, 
as I have said—all at Government expense. 

I am chairman of the Joint Committee on 
the Reduction of Nonessential Expenditures, 
The only trouble is that lots of people in 
Washington don’t think any expenditure is 
nonessential. I have been chairman of this 
for 10 years, As chairman I have access to 
all the Government records. The law was 
passed; we can get all the information we 
require. I tell you that our expenditures 
can be cut between $7,000,000,000 and $8,000,- 
000,000, without disturbing the national 
defense effort—if there is the will to do it. 

Of course it is going to hurt the pocket- 
books of certain people. But isn’t it better 
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to hurt the pocketbooks of those people than 
to destroy the solvency of our country? Be- 
cause, after all, that is the very foundation 
of our present form of government. 

If we go into another era of heavy deficit 
spending—which is probable—it is perfectly 
possible that we will never balance the budg- 
et again until we go over the brink of finan- 
cial disaster. Deficit spending brings about 
an irresponsibility in Congress. The Con- 
gressmen say, the Senators say: “Well, we 
have a deficit of six or seven billion. What 
difference does it make if we have a billion 
or so more?” 

We will have soon a tax bill coming over 
from the House. I'm on the Finance Com- 
mittee. I find there is a much greater re- 
sistance to new taxes now than there was 
last year. I think the taxes should be just as 
low as it is possible to make them and still 
meet the obligations of our Government. 
The tax bills we passed last year used up most 
of the fat. This present bill is going into the 
muscle, it’s going into the bone, of our eco- 
nomic structure—and there is much more 
resistance to it now than there has been in 
the past. 

Now I just want to give you in a few 
words a “Byrd's-2ye” view of the budget. 
The expenditures for the next fiscal year 
will be $74,000,000,000. Don’t be deluded by 
the fact that we're going to have a small 
surplus in this fiscal year. We simply 
haven't gotten started—that’s the reason. 
The contracts have been given for this work, 
as you businessmen know, that the deliv- 
eries have not been made. But the money 
has been appropriated, and I have never 
known yet, public money to be appropriated 
that wasn’t spent sooner or later. 

The tax receipts at the present tax rate 
will be $58,000,000,000. That makes a short- 
age of $16,000,000,000. The tax bill passed 
by the House Ways and Means Committee is 
supposed to raise $7,000,000,000. That still 
leaves $9,000,000,000 short, 

Now, if we include the expenditures of 
States and their subdivisions, we will spend 
annually $100,000,000,000—assuming the Fed- 
eral Government spends $74,000,000,000. I 
ask you, how long can this country survive 
spending $100,000,000,000 each year, of the 
people's money? That is 40 percent of the 
total present national income; that is, the 
combined income of all of our citizens. In 
other words, in each 5-day week we shall be 
working 2 days for the Government and 3 
days for ourselves. And out of these 3 days 
we have to feed ourselves, build our houses, 
support our families—and we have got to be 
permitted to leave something to those we love 
better than ourselves—our children and 
grandchildren, and generations tocome. You 
take away from the American people the 
possibility of developing property for those 
who will follow—then you have struck a 
death blow, as I see it, to the free enterprise 
system. 

The military is going to spend $48,000,000,- 
000. They are the greatest offenders when 
it comes to abuse of the manpower. We 
have 2,200,000 civilian employees today in 
the Federal Government, and we are adding 
1,500 every day. Just think of that—1,500 
every day. That is the average for a year. 
In the military last month they em- 
ployed 60,000 new civilian employees and 
only drafted 80,000 into the armed services. 
If that is any way to win a war, I can’t see 
it. 

I say it is imperative that we have a long- 
range fiscal program. We have no program 
now. 

To give you some idea of how these- 
expenditures are going to step up—lI've 
gotten this from the most authentic 
sources—we will spend in the present fiscal 
year about $44,000,000,000. The first quar- 
ter of next year—I’m speaking of the quar- 
ter that begins July 1, next—we will spend 
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$15,000,000,000. The second quarter of next 
year, $17,000,000,000. The third quarter, 
which ends on April 1, next, $20,000,000,000. 
And the fourth quarter, which compares 
to this quarter, we will spend $22,000,000,- 
000—twice as much as we are spending now. 
That is the way it is going to step up. You 
can readily see the impact that will have 
on infiation—to spend in one quarter $22,- 
000,000,000 by the Federal Government, com- 
pared with $11,000,000,000 now. 

Just very briefly, here is the way, if I had 
the power, that I would cut these expendi- 
tures. I would cut 15 percent off of every 
single agency of this Government, and com- 
pel them to absorb that in reorganiza- 
tion and retrenchment in their respective 
departments. I say to you that the grossest 
inefficiency and waste and extravagance per- 
meate every single activity of this Govern- 
ment—without any exception. They can 
absorb 15 percent easily. Then I would re- 
duce from three to five hundred thousand 
Government employees. We don’t need 
2,200,000 Federal employees. 

I would cut the nondefense spending from 
the item of $9,800,000,000, as recommended 
by the President, to $4,900,000,000. I would 
go right to the heart, in this day of crisis 
and peril, and cut these useless expenses 
right down to the bone, and eliminate a 
great many of the spending programs. We 
have got to do that, too. 

Then, we have got to reduce this economic 
aid to Europe. We must remember that 
giving money away merely increases the ap- 
petite for giving more money away. If you 
start giving money away, they are never 
satisfied even with what you give; all they 
do is to ask more. 

There is some hope, I think. The chief 
hope that I can see in the present situation 
is that the public is becoming more economy 
conscious than they have ever been before. 
And, after all, these great movements—and 
it is a great movement for economy in this 
country, because that means saving the 
fiscal solvency of America—have got to start 
at the grass roots. The people back home 
must stop asking for these Government 
grants. There is no such thing as a grant 
from the Federal Government, as you well 
know, because all the money comes from the 
States. It goes down to Washington, they 
take deductions from it for their expenses, 
and send the money back to the people— 
and then tell you how to spend it. We are 
now spending $3,000,000,000 in State grants; 
yet every single State so far as I know has 
a balanced budget, and the Federal Govern- 
ment is being faced with a great deficit. 

I have a copy of the letter that I sent to 
Mr. Truman, if any of you are interested, 
and I would be very much honored to send 
you the same letter, showing in detail where 
these reductions can be made. 

One significant thing occurred in the Sen- 
ate the other day. They had a dispersal bill 
up there. The plan was to disperse about 
40,000 employees out in Virginia and Mary- 
land, in case the Capital was atomic bombed. 
It was going to cost in all about $400,000,000, 
$200,000,000 of which was to be spent in Vir- 
ginia and $200,000,000 in Maryland. AndIam 
proud of this fact: The bill was defeated by 
seven votes, and the two Maryland Senators 
voted against it, and the two Virginia Sen- 
ators voted against it, and had those four 
voted for it, it would have passed. We voted 
against spending money in our own States. 

I hope we can defeat the Federal Aid to 
Education. The President asked $300,000,000 
for it. You are opening up a Pandora box 
when you give Federal money for public edu- 
cation. But, worse than that, we can never 
permit the Federal Government to control 
our public-school systems. That would be 
one of the worst things that could happen 
to this democratic country. 


Just one more thought: We cannot carry 
the world on our shoulders abroad, and the 
New Deal on our backs at home. [Laughter.] 
We may as well remember that, 

-And let us always remember, gentlemen, 
that human freedom is not a gift to man. 
It is an achievement by man. And as it was 
gained by vigilance and struggle, so it may 
be lost by indifference and supineness. 

I appreciate greatly the great privilege zen 
have given me of addressing this 
cent audience. I think it is probably the 
best that I have ever had the honor to speak 
to. I leave you, in closing, the words of a 
great southerner, Benjamin Hill, of Georgia, 
who said: 


“He who saves his country, saves all things, 
And all things sayed shall bless him. 
But he who lets his country die, lets all 
things die, 
And all things dying shall curse him.” 


I thank you. [Applause.] 


Address by Marx Leva to the Alumni of 
the University of Alabama 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. LISTER HILL 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, June 14, 1951 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, on June 4, 
1951, former Assistant Secretary of Na- 
tional Defense, Mr. Marx Leva, delivered 
a timely, interesting, and informative 
address at the annual alumni dinner of 
the University of Alabama. I ask unani- 
mous consent that the address may be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Dr. Gallalee, Mr. Bernier, fellow alumni of 
the University of Alabama, I am deeply 
grateful to all of you, and to Dr. Gallalee in 
particular, for the opportunity to be present 
this evening, at this annual alumni dinner 
of the University of Alabama. Anyone would 
feel honored to be asked to speak at this 
dinner. I feel especially honored, for the 
university has always been close to my heart. 
My father, Leo Leva, graduated from this 
university in 1900. Incidentally, my father 
was editor in chief of the Crimson-White, 
and among my most treasured possessions 
are some copies of the Crimson-White for 
1899 and 1900. I graduated from this uni- 
versity in 1937. God willing, my son, Leo 
Leva, will graduate from this university in 
1967. 

My roots, and my family’s roots, are deep 
in the soil of Alabama. I was born in Selma, 
and both my father and my mother were 
born in Selma also. Both of my grand- 
fathers were in business in Selma through- 
out their adult lives. 

The vagaries of fate, and the Second World 
War, have caused me to spend a large num- 
ber of years in Washington and elsewhere— 
but I have always regarded Alabama as my 
home, and now that I have resigned my 
Government position in order to practice 
law, it is my hope that in the years that 
lie ahead I will be able to spend an increas- 
ingly large percentage of my time in this 
great State. 

Dr. Gallalee, for the privilege of being per- 
mitted to come home to Alabama tonight, 
and for the privilege of being permitted to 
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break bread with my fellow citizens of this 
State and my fellow alumni of the Univer- 
sity of Alabama, I am deeply grateful to 
you, and deeply appreciative of the honor 
you have done me in asking me to be your 
speaker this evening. 

I first met Dr. Gallalee when I was a fresh- 
man at the university in 1933—and I met 
him then through the medium of a paint 
brush. I was helping pay my way through 
the university by doing various odd jobs— 
and painting the school of engineering was 
one of them. 

Dr. Gallalee, I want you to know that I am 
still in the painting business—and last Sun- 
day in Washington I took a can of paint and 
brush, and went downtown to my new office, 
in order to put the finishing touches on some 
bookeases that I wanted to match up with 
the walls. 

I wouldn't want you to think I've spent 
all my time in the 18 years that have elapsed 
since I first entered the university, exclu- 
sively practicing up on the fine art of paint- 
ing. When I was introduced a moment ago, 
it was indicated to you-that there have 
been—rather unfortunately, perhaps—sev- 
eral interruptions in my painting career. I 
hasten to add, however, that some of these 
interruptions have been more apparent than 
real, for during the 43 months that I spent 
in the Navy, I managed to splash more 
paint, and with greater abandon, than at 
any other time during my career. 

When I asked Dr. Gallalee for ideas in 
connection with my speech tonight, he made 
two very valuable suggestions: First, that 
I make it brief—and I promise you that I 
will—and second, that I talk about some Ë 
the high lights of my tour of duty as As- 
sistant Secretary of Defense. Regretfully. 
therefore, I turn now from the always-pleas - 
ant subject of painting to the not-always- 
pleasant subject of government. 

In saying that the subject of government 
is not always pleasant, I have in mind the 
heartbreak that I have encountered on a 
number of occasions during my Government 
career—and in particular, the heartbreak at- 
tendant upon the death of James Forrestal, 
an American patriot who quite literally laid 
down his life in the service of his country. 
The great value of Forrestal’s contributions 
to our national security are only beginning 
to be appreciated today, more than 2 years 
after his untimely death—and when I speak 
of the fact that Government service is not 
always pleasant, it is the national tragedy, 
and the personal tragedy, of the chain of 
events that led to the death of Forrestal, 
that is uppermost in my mind. 

So much for the danger side of Govern- 
ment service. On the brighter side, I can 
imagine no greater challenge, no more in- 
spiring undertaking, than the privilege I 
have enjoyed in working for the- Gov- 
ernment of the United States, in uniform and 
out, during the past 11 years. 

If I were asked to describe what I regard 
as the predominant theme of the activities 
of our Federal Government during these 11 
years, I would describe it as “the search for 
peace.” After Pearl Harbor, when we our- 
selves became the direct and primary target 
of the aggressors, we fought a bitter war 
against the totalitaian regimes of Germany 
and Japan, in the hope that out of this war 
there might emerge international conditions, 
and an international organization, which 
would make possible the maintenance of 
world peace, At a tremendous cost in blood 
and treasure, both to ourselves and to our al- 
lies, we fought that war and brought it toa 
successful conclusion. Since the close of 
World War II, it has been the constant goal 
of the Government of the United States to 
maintain the peace which was won at so 
great a cost. We have encountered many 
set-backs along the rocky road to our goal, 
most of these set-backs stemming from the 
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intransigent opposition of the Soviet Union. 
But the hard central fact, and one we should 
never lose sight of, is the fact that thus far 
we have succeeded in preventing the out- 
break of world war III. 

The success we have achieved thus far has 
not been easy. It is a success which has 
been paid for—as always in our history— 
with the blood of gallant American fighting 
men. We suffered casualties in breaking the 
blockade of Berlin—and we have suffered, 
and are suffering, major casualties in Korea. 
Our soldiers, sailors, and airmen are in Korea 
today in order to protect the United States, 
and in rder to further the cause of world 
peace under the banner of the United Na- 
tions—and today, as our forces go forward to 
defeat the Chinese Communists north of 
Seoul, beyond the River Han, they are pro- 
tecting our American cities—they are pro- 
tecting Tuscaloosa and this university—just 
as surely as if the battle were taking place 
on the west bank of the Warrior instead of 
the north bank of the Han. 

Bitter as it was to all Americans to face 
up to the necessity, last June, of having to 
fight a war in Korea, 7,000 miles from home, 
and less than 5 years after VJ-day, there 
was virtually unanimous endorsement, by 
the American people, of the principle of 
using armed force to counter the Commu- 
nist military aggression. For the people of 
the United States realized that if Commu- 
nist aggression in Korea were permitted to 
go unchecked, the United States would once 
again be the ultimate target of the aggres- 
sors. The people of the United States real- 
ized also that failure to check the aggres- 
sion in Korea would mean that aggression 
against many other nations, and ultimately 
against the United States, could be expected 
to occur at a relatively early date. 

And so, for almost a year now, our Armed 
Forces have been fighting in Korea. After 
‘almost a year of bitter and bloody warfare, 
some people now say that the struggle on 
which we embarked last June is futile; that 
we have accomplished nothing; that the 
casualties we have suffered could have been 
avoided; and that it was a mistake to go 
into Korea in the first place. As one Mem- 
ber of Congress who does not agree with this 
gloomy viewpoint recently expressed the 
matter, these people have suddenly acquired 
20-20 vision in their hindsight. 

But both on a basis of hindsight and on a 
basis of foresight, it seems to me that the 
course we have followed with respect to 
Korea has been the correct course, I believe 
that it was correct to use armed force to 
meet Communist aggression in Korea, in 
order thereby to prevent a third world war; 
and I believe that it was correct to attempt 
to defeat Communist aggression in Korea, 
instead of running a grave risk of so widen- 
ing the conflict that we would thereby bring 
on the very world war we have been seeking 
to avoid. 

As I mentioned earlier, I think that the 
central fact we should never lose sight of is 
the fact that thus far we have succeeded in 
preventing the outbreak of world war III. 
Not only in Korea, but also in Greece, and 
in the Berlin blockade, we have faced threats 
that, unless we had met them squarely, 
might have developed into world war III. 
But we did meet the threats squarely—when 
Forrestal was Secretary of Defense, at the 
time the Berlin blockade and operations in 
Greece first occurred, and when Johnson was 
Secretary of Defense, at the time the Com- 
munist invasion of Korea occurred, and when 
Marshall was Secretary of Defense, at the time 
that much of the fighting in Korea has taken 
place. 

And so, carrying out Dr. Gallalee’s sugges- 
tion that I talk about some of the high lights 
of my tour of duty as Assistant Secretary of 
Defense, I would say that the principal high 


light has been the constant struggle, by For- 
restal, by Johnson, by Marshall, and by the 
administration generally, to search for peace 
and prevent a third world war. 

Let me turn now to some of the other 
highlights of recent years. 

There are so many high lights that I might 
discuss in this connection that I find myself 
torn between Dr. Gallalee's suggestion that 
I be brief, and Dr. Gallalee's other suggestion 
that I discuss the high lights of the work I 
have done during the past several years. The 
best solution, I think, is to decide in favor of 
the admonition to be brief—so let me spend 
about 10 minutes in discussing what might 
be described as the high lights of the high 
lights. 

I have already discussed the principal 
high light—the continuing struggle to es- 
tablish and maintain world peace. 

As another major high light, I should like 
to touch briefly on my own relationship to 
the unification of the Armed Forces. 

My first direct contact with unification oc- 
curred in January of 1947. At that time 
Forrestal was still Secretary of the Navy, 
and Patterson was Secretary of War. For- 
restal and Patterson, in January of 1947, 
agreed on the general framework of unifica- 
tion, and Forrestal asked me to work with 
him, as his special assistant, in translating 
this generalized framework into a specific 
structure for unifying the Armed Forces. 
At the time, I was planning to practice law 
in the very near future, and I told Forrestal 
that I would only be able to undertake the 
assignment for a limited number of months, 
In a letter which he wrote on January 18, 
1947, outlining the work which he wanted me 
to do, Forrestal said that he hoped that I 
could work with him “until we get at least 
the initial work done on the very great task 
of integration, which, as you know, is far 
easier to express in abstract principle than in 
the precise language of legislation and be- 
yond that in its pragmatic application.” 

I agreed to work on the project, on the 
basis outlined by Forrestal, and agreed spe- 
cifically to stay with the project until Con- 
gress should enact the necessary legislation, 

After considerable debate, extending over 
a period of several months, Congress en- 
acted substantially the legislation which we 
had recommended, and on the same day 
that the President signed this legislation, 
July 26, 1947, he nominated Forrestal to be 
our first Secretary of Defense. At Forrestal’s 
request, I stayed on as his special assistant 
under the new statute, and when Forrestal 
was succeeded by Louis Johnson, 18 months 
later, I stayed on once again, at Forrestal's 
request and Johnson’s, to help with the 
transition. 

By that time, March of 1949, we were well 
into the process of obtaining the enactment 
of a series of amendments to the Unification 
Act, amendments which we had drawn up 
primarily at Forrestal’s request, to reflect the 
lessons he had learned during the 18 months 
of his secretaryship. These amendments be- 
came law in August of 1949, and at that time 
the President and Secretary Johnson asked 
me to become Assistant Secretary of De- 
fense—so once again my tour of duty was 
extended. 

By the time General Marshall became Sec- 
retary of Defense, in September of 1950, we 
were in the midst of intensive fighting in 
Korea, and while I informed General Mar- 
shall and Deputy Secretary Lovett of my con- 
tinuing desire to resign at the earliest prac- 
ticable date, it was not until a month ago, 
on May 1, that I succeeded in making my 
resignation effective. 

So, from January of 1947 until May of 
1951, one of my major endeavors has been 
to assist the Secretaries of Defense—For- 
restal, Johnson, and Marshall—in their en- 
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deavors to bring about a more effective uni- 
fication of our Armed Forces. 

Out of the endeavors of Forrestal, John- 
son, and Marshall have flowed many con- 
crete accomplishments in the unification 
field. Just 3 days ago, on Jane 1, the new 
Uniform Code of Military Justice became 
effective—putting the courts-martial sys- 
tems of all the services on a uniform basis 
for the first time. In the Korean operation, 
we have benefited greatly from having a sin- 
gle consolidated airline, and a single consoli- 
dated shipping line, serving all of the Armed 
Forces, in place of the competing lines that 
formerly existed. And unification played a 
major part in enabling us to more than 
double the size of our Armed Forces in less 
than 9 months after the Communists in- 
vaded Korea. 

While I admit to a certain understandable _ 
bias on the subject, it is my personal con- 
viction that unification has proceeded very 
well. The task is by no means completed, 
but it is well under way, and the Army, 
Navy, Air Force, and marines are beginning 
to think of themselves as a fighting team, 
instead of all too frequently acting like a 
group of squabbling schoolboys. 

There have been high lights within high 
lights, during these 4 years of unification. 
One of the major illustrations was the B-36 
inquiry, conducted by the Armed Services 
Committee of the House of Representatives. 
In essence, this was a fight between the Air 
Force, on the one hand, and some elements 
within the Navy, on the other hand. The 
stakes were enormous; the entire military 
strategy of the United States was involved. 

Another illustration, which was a varia- 
tion on the same theme, was the more re- 
cent debate over sending ground forces to 
Europe—for hiding in the wings throughout 
the drama of this great debate was the issue 
of whether or not air power could, in and of 
itself, assure victory. 

Many facets of the current hearings on 
our military policy in the Far East—hearinzs 
which are being presided over with such 
eminent fairness by Senator RUSSELL, from 
our neighboring State of Georgia—bear on 
this constantly repeated, and hotly con- 
tested, theme of the ability of air power to 
bring about a quick victory. 

All of these congressional hearings have 
been in the area of my direct responsibility, 
during these past several years, for my job 
as Assistant Secretary has included respon- 
sibility for all legal matters, and all legisla- 
tive matters, affecting the Department of De- 
fense. Now that I have resigned, it is a 
great relief, I assure you, to be able to nick 
up the newspaper each morning without 
worrying over what the Department of De- 
fense must do to meet various charges that 
have been leveled against it during the pre- 
ceding night. 

One final high light, and then I will close: 
In my work in the field of congressional rela- 
tions, it has been a source of constant pride 
to me that the quality of Alabama’s repre- 
sentation in Washington—both in the Senate 
and in the House of Representatives—com- 
pares extremely favorably with the repre- 
sentation of any other State in the Union. 
Maybe the excellence of our Senators and 
Congressmen can be traced to the fact that 
nearly all of them are alumni of the Uni- 
versity of Alabama—but whatever the cause, 
the entire State should be proud of the na- 
tional stature that has so deservedly been 
acquired by our Senators and Congressmen. 

In conclusion, Dr. Gallalee, let me thank 
you once again for having afforded me the 
opportunity of being here this evening and 
let me close by predicting for this great uni- 
versity, with its glorious traditions and its 
outstanding past, an even greater and more 
glorious future. Thank you very much. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 6, 1951 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following article which appeared in 
Nation’s Business for May 1951. The 
Fifty-two Association is doing a remark- 
able job and is entitled to the encourage- 
ment and help of every American. 

Firty-two Is THEIR Lucky NuMBER 
(By Henry F. Pringle) 

The years pass. Almost a decade already 
has slipped by since Pearl Harbor, and its 
horror has grown dim in the memory of most 
Americans. So have the other horrors of 
World War II, while the threat of a new 
catastrophe flames in Korea. But the bitter 
memories are not fading at all in the minds 
of a large number of Americans. 

These Americans are the wounded GI's, 
still in hospitals all over this prosperous 
land. The veterans get excellent care, 
Their food is about as good as food in insti- 
tutions can be. They are often lonely, 
though, and feel forgotten. To assure them 
that they are still remembered, a group of 
New York business and professional men or- 
ganized the Fifty-two Association 6 years ago. 

The association stages parties and offers 
expert vocational guidance under its slogan, 
“The wounded shall never be forgotten.” Its 
members work 52 weeks a year—every year. 
Today there are branches in Chicago and 
Miami with another being formed in Buffalo, 
N. Y., and the hope that Fifty-two Associ- 
ations will soon dot the country. 

We appropriate billions for the care of vet- 
erans. The conviction of the Fifty-two As- 
sociations is that more should be spent in 
thought, time, and energy rather than cash. 

One GI, expressing his appreciation for the 
hospitality extended by New York's Fifty- 
two, pointed to the monotony of institution 
life where each day is the same, punctuated 
by routine and spiced by the strong smell of 
antiseptics. 

“Into this,” wrote the soldier, “Fifty-two 
enters, a lifeline from the outside world, a 
promise that today’s pleasures will be tomor- 
row’s fond memories a dress that 
is not a uniform * * * a whiff of per- 
fume far more luxurious than any copy 
writer's description * * + food that’s 
fun and not just a time of day * * * 
Fifty-two is the laughter of patients, the 
forgotten pain, sanity in an insane world 

* Fifty-two is man’s love for man.” 

The Fifty-two Associations, he might have 
added, bear small resemblance to Lady Boun- 
tifuls who visit hospitals and tell the pa- 
tients they are heroes. 

“I don’t want them to toss me a cigarette 
or a package of gum,” protested another 
veteran about that type of volunteer, “I 
want to feel inside that I can still buy my 
cigarettes. What I want is understanding. 
Oh, I know they mean well.” 

The men who run the Fifty-two Associa- 
tions, ably assisted by women’s auxiliaries, 
propose that they shall mean well, but do 
well, too. The starting point of their con- 
tacts with the veterans—which they hope 
will lead to the long-term program of job 
counseling later on—is excellent food and 
entertainment either in or out of the hos- 
pitals. 

A typical party for the boys who are well 
enough to leave an institution is held at a 
Swank restaurant and consists of 12 vet- 


erans. The meal is followed by the theater, 
a boxing match or a basketball or baseball 
game, whichever the season. Three members 
of the local association go along as hosts and 
pay for their own meals and tickets. 

The conditions under which the outside 
parties are staged have been worked out with 
great care and no small amount of imagina- 
tion. Many of the veterans are suspicious 
of do-gooders and suspect they are being 
exploited. More, even, are shy. A goodly 
number, evacuated from Korea, are young. 
Few are accustomed to glittering restaurants, 
and their tendency is to order the cheapest 
dish on the menu. 

So hosts at Fifty-two parties receive care- 
ful, written instructions from the local office 
telling them to inform their guests that the 
entire cost of the evening is met out of 
association funds. 

Thus the guests are to order anything 
they want and as much of it as they can 
eat. The plan works, as I can personally 
testify. After a bare few seconds of hesi- 
tation the veterans at a dinner I attended 
were specifying filet mignon, sirloin steak 
and roast beef. They topped this off with 
elaborate parfaits. 

The Fifty-two hosts receive additional ad- 
vice which is probably more important. The 
men are still hospitalized, it is pointed out. 
For this reason none can be served more 
than one cocktail or highball and only one 
bottle of beer. Further, no intoxicants are 
to be slipped to them by soft-hearted but un- 
wise hosts for transportation back to the 
hospital when the happy evening ends. 
Here are some other suggestions: 

Practice self-discipline and restraint 
when in the presence of disfigured or crip- 
pled persons.” 

“Treat the maimed person as a normal 
person. The loss of an arm or leg may 
change the appearance of a man, but per- 
sonality and character are not necessarily 
changed.” 

Don't ask questions or give advice. The 
man who has been ed may want to 
talk about himself or he may not. If he is 
eager to talk about himself, listen.” 

“Don't be overcheery. It is seldom con- 
vincing.” 

Don't wait on the injured man too much. 
If there is something the patient can do for 
you, let him do it.” 

After talking with a number of Fifty-two’s 
guests I have no doubt that such common 
sense pays off. Neither, incidentally, have 
the Veterans’ Administration, the Army, the 
Navy, the Air Force, the Blinded Veterans’ 
Association, and other agencies and organi- 
zations which endorse the Fifty-two Asso- 
ciation. 

“I've been very, very happy each time I 
was able to attend,” wrote one of the guests 
last February. “It seems almost impossible 
that in a city as large as New York people 
would go all out for the hospital patients 
of the services, regardless of race, creed, or 
color. I only hope that some day there will 
be Fifty-two Clubs all over the United States 
so that the wounded boys can obtain the 
boost that he needs so much.” 

The New York Fifty-two Association is, in 
truth, nonsectarian and interracial. The 
men who are entertained are selected by 
their doctors or officers at the hospitals. 
Catholics, Protestants, and Jews mix ami- 
cably. So do colored and white. 

Unpleasant incidents are so rare as to be 
almost nonexistent. 

The idea of an organization for the 
wounded which would never become bureau- 
cratic took shape early in 1945. A young 
naval lieutenant, in charge of a detail of 
blind sailors on liberty, decided to stop in 
at Reuben’s Restaurant on East Fifty-eighth 
Street, New York, before returning the men 
to their hospital. They had a fine meal, 
But when the check came the officer found 
that he did not have sufficient cash to pay 
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it. He went to Arnold Reuben, Jr., son of 
the proprietor, to explain his predicament 
and to say that he would forward the money 
as soon as he got back to his base. Reuben 
flatly refused to consider payment of any 
kind. The party, he insisted, was on the 
house. 

Reuben and his father, Arnold Reuben, 
Sr, talked the incident over the next morn- 
ing. Inquiry developed that few personal 
contacts existed between disabled veterans 
and the people of the big city. So they 
organized 52 of their friends into a group 
which agreed to give 52 parties a year. To- 
day the New York chapter lists more than 
2,000 members, about half of them women. 
The events put on have soared to 52 a month. 
The dues are $52 a year, or as much more as 
the member can afford to pay. 

The figure has a double significance. 
Reuben's accountants estimated that it cost 
$51.47 to serve a first-class dinner for 12 
men, so they fixed on the round sum. The 
theater tickets are extra, of course. The 
organizers set their basic policy at the start. 
The men never would be required to eat 
table d'hôte meals. The Fifty-two Associa- 
tion would never grow impersonal. 

The purpose of the Fifty-two Association 
is much broader than providing excellent 
food and entertainment, important as those 
functions are. It-is to get the boy out of 
the hospital and back into the community 
as soon as the medical authorities certify 
him as fit. This is practical altruism. 

Veterans of World War I are still hos- 
pitalized by the thousands, at staggering 
cost. They received too little personal at- 
tention. Jobs were denied them. To their 
bodily injuries was added the almost in- 
curable one of mental despair. 

Strictly speaking the filet mignon and 
the roast beef are—like the talented actors 
and the pretty dancers who entertain the 
men—devices. They are devices to persuade 
them that somebody remembers, still cares, 
and is standing by. The Fifty-two Associa- 
tion in New York has implemented all this 
with laudable skill. Each guest who has 
been entertained is given a card, small 
enough to fit into his wallet, which certifies 
that he has been at a Fifty-two party. 

The essential thing about the card is its 
Teverse side, which announces: 

“Job placement service: A non-fee-charg- 
ing placement and counseling service for 
disabled veterans. Please telephone Circle 
6-2546 for interview appointment to save 
yourself time.” 

Meanwhile the Fifty-two Association bom- 
bards its members—most of whom are lead- 
ers in New York commercial and professional 
circles—with reminders that a disabled sol- 
dier can still be turned into a useful, self- 
supporting citizen. 

“When we think of jobs for disabled vet- 
erans,” said one such appeal, “we tend to 
think of their disabilities first and almost 
immediately of the jobs the disabilities pre- 
vent these men from doing. The chief ques- 
tion to answer in counseling and placing a 
disabled veteran is not What can't he do?’ 
but ‘What can he do?!“ 

The placement service is still small. It 
consists of a pair of trained experts. But it 
helps to fill the space between the large, 
often complex, sometimes impersonal public 
agencies and the bewildered Joe. 

The most important thing, probably, is 
that the men who use it already have eaten 
the steaks provided by these warmhearted 
people and enjoyed the entertainment they 
have arranged. They carry the little cards 
in their wallets. They feel that they belong. 

“For hundreds of disabled veterans,” Fifty- 
two claims with pride, “we are their first port 
of call in moments of stress. We of Fifty- 
two are both a friend and a family. We 
provide an essential ne. Post, @ place 
to talk out troubles * 
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Up to now, more than 7,000 boys have 
dropped into the office of New York Fifty-two 
on Eighth Avenue, Let us look at a typical 
customer or two. 

George, a patient at a veterans’ hospital 
in the Bronx, is a victim of the cruel cold in 
Korea. He received a minor gunshot wound 
and lay exposed for a night before the med- 
ical crew got to him. The result was that 
his left foot had to be amputated just above 
the ankle. George is hardly 20 years old. 
He went into the Army after the third year 
of high school because his closest friend vol- 
unteered. He had done odd jobs, but had 
no trade. A bright, extraverted boy, he had 
been told by the hospital psychiatrists that 
he ought to try to get a job as a salesman. 
He had a way with people. They thought 
he would do well. 

But George didn’t do much about trying, 
mostly, because he had no contacts and was 
uncertain where to turn, One night, how- 
ever, he was picked by his commanding 
Officer to attend a Fifty-two dinner and 
theater party. 

He was cheered by the friendliness of his 
hosts. A week or so later he dropped in at 
Fifty-two headquarters and talked with one 
of the counseling staff. 

“Let me telephone one of our members,” 
George was told. The conversation which 
followed was, in substance: 

“Look Bill, I’ve got a boy named George 
here in the office. He’s a nice guy, and 
bright. He was wounded in Korea, but can 
get around fine. How about giving him a 
job in your suit house? You'll take him 
out to lunch tomorrow? O. K. I'll tell 
him.” 

George had lunch with his prospective em- 
ployer and got the job. That was some 
months ago. Today he is well on the way 
to being an assistant sales manager and is 
married to a pretty model. 

The solution is not always so simple. For 
all the good will of the Fifty-two enthusiasts, 
some cases are hard tosolve. Bill Jones—all 
of the names being used are, of course, fic- 
titious—long has been a patient at Sun- 
mount Veterans’ Hospital at Tupper Lake, in 
the New York Adirondack Mountains. 

Bill had been a casualty in the December 
1944 Battle of the Bulge. He had been sent 
to a hospital in France where he had devel- 
oped tuberculosis. Finally evacuated to the 
United States, he learned that his girl had 
married another man. 

Jones had just turned 30 on a Saturday in 
October of last year when a delegation from 
Fifty-two arrived at Tupper Lake. Sched- 
uled fur the day was a “Cruise with Fifty- 
two” in which, toward its close, the cap- 
tain’s dinner on a luxury liner was simu- 
lated. Fifteen automobiles brought hosts, 
dancers, and singers. The food included 
roast turkey, baked ham, and all the fixings. 

Among the entertainers was Jimmy Valen- 
tine, an amputee himself, who danced with 
& pretty partner. 

The men with recent birthdays received 
such presents as cigarette lighters, wallets, 
sports shirts, and neckties—and among the 
recipients was Bill. A few days later one of 
the hospital doctors told him that he was 
well enough to take on light work. His 
discharge could be arranged. Bill sulked at 
first. He did not know where to turn; he 
protested. Then he remembered the card 
that had been given him by Fifty-two. In 
due course he got a job as a gardener on the 
estate of a Fifty-two member on Long 
Island. His health took a turn for the 
better, ' 

The Fifty-two system works efficiently be- 
cause its members have the right connec- 
tions. ; 4 

The leaders of the Fifty-two Associations 
regard the hospital-ward parties as more 
effective than the ones held in the better 
restaurants. For one thing, more men can 


be reached. The identical standards of food 
and entertainment are maintained. After 
one function a Korean casualty, a youth of 
only 18, was so overwhelmed that he went up 
to one of the hosts. 

“I only wish,” he said, “that all of the 
guys in my outfit were in the hospital today.” 

A St. Valentine's Day party at Valley Forge 
General Hospital in Phoenixville, Pa., might 
be cited in illustration of what Fifty-two 
puts on. The dinner included roast turkey 
and baked ham, imported Swiss cheese, po- 
tato salad, cheese cake, dill pickles, soft 
drinks, coffee, cigars, and cigarettes. A cast 
of more than a dozen Broadway stars did 
their acts. 

The men of Fifty-two do not hesitate, on 
occasion, to be a touch corny. Another party 
at Valley Forge was held on the day of an 
even more revered saint, St. Patrick. This 
time the host was the McFifty-two Associa- 
tion and the menu listed Roast County Cork 
chicken, Auld Sod potato salad, and County 
Kerry cheese. 

Another activity on the Fifty-two Associa- 
tions is to hold parties for amputees and 
paraplegics at country clubs and private 
homes. Again, attention is paid to minute 
details. Are doors wide enough to permit the 
passage of wheel chairs? Is there so much 
sand between a dressing room and the beach 
that the veteran will have trouble manipu- 
lating a wheel chair which tends to bog down 
in sand? Are you certain that the fellow 
members of your club or your neighbors will 
not stare at paraplegics or amputees and so 
make them uncomfortable and resentful? 

Such things take time and money. The 
budget of the New York branch is now about 
$75,000 a year of which hardly $8,000 is spent 
for administrative expenses. In fact, the 
New York office is the national headquarters 
of the Fifty-two Associations, and its man- 
agement is determined that the plan shall 
not be exploited or abused. But this doesn’t 
mean there are serious obstacles to the 
formation of a chapter anywhere in the 
United States. 

Applications should be addressed to Mor- 
timer Karpp, executive director of the Fifty- 
two Association of New York, Inc., at 840 
Eighth Avenue, New York. Many members 
do a considerable amount of traveling in 
connection with their business. It is not 
hard to find one who will agree to turn up in 
the city where a branch is being contem- 
plated and check on the organizers. He will 
explain that commercial tieins are frowned 
on, The plan is not to be used for advertis- 
ing. 

“The idea,” the inspecting member of 
Fifty-two will emphasize, “is to surround the 
wounded man with normality, to get him 
back on his feet and get him a job; most of 
all, to return him to the normal life of the 
community.” 


A Reporter in Korea 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 6, 1951 


Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, we nu- 


man beings at times appreciate our rel- 
atives and friends so little, and are some- 
times prone to be short with our allies 
when we can see their, to us, obvious 
defects and irritating traits. They, too, 
occasionally reciprocate at what always 
‘seems to ourselves a carefully chosen 
and peculiarly inappropriate moment. 
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When an event occurs where our 
friends of many nations stand by us 
loyally, and give every evidence of de- 
votion by their willing sacrifice for our 
joint cause, it is a pleasure to express 
our sincere appreciation. 

I am pleased to join with my good 
friend, Caryl Thain, of Tadworth, in 
Curry County, in a small token of thanks 
for freemen of good will everywhere to 
the fine Twenty-ninth Brigade, and par- 
ticularly the first battalion of the 
Gloucestershire Regiment, known as the 
“Glosters.” 

The excerpts from the article A Re- 
porter in Korea—No One but the Glos- 
ters, in the May 26, 1951 edition of the 
New Yorker magazine, show the courage 
of the Glosters and their help to all 
United Nations troops, including our own 
United States men. We veterans of 
World War II in the United States Con- 
gress will not forget soon the Glosters in 
Korea. 

The article follows: 


A REPORTER In KorEA—No ONE 
Bur THE GLOSTERS 


It is hard to tell at this date which battles 
of the Korean war military historians will 
ultimately single out for special mention, 
but it is doubtful whether they can over- 
look a recent 2½ -day engagement that, 
whatever name the historians may settle on 
for it, is known now to those who went 
through it as the Battle of the Imjin, and 
that has already been officially characterized 
as “epic” by the Eighth Army. 

The battle began, just south of the Imjin 
River and some 25 miles northwest of Seoul, 
on the night of April 22, as the Chinese were 
launching their spring offensive all across 
the front, and it continued, without let-up, 
until midafternoon of April 25. The great 
Majority of the United Nations troops who 
participated in it were British, of the 
Twenty-ninth Brigade, but it was, nonethe- 
less, a fittingly multinational affair, involv- 
ing Belgians, South Koreans, and Filipinos, 
as well as Americans from both the conti- 
nental United States and Puerto Rico. 

The Twenty-ninth Brigade, with a total 
strength of 6,600, and a front-line fighting 
strength of 4,000, suffered more than a thou- 
sand casualties during that bloody span of 
time. In return, it inflicted a vastly larger 
number of casualties on the enemy; the exact 
count is indefinite, inasmuch as the British 
decline to assume credit for killing anybody 
unless they have actually seen him dead. 
They saw a great many dead Chinese those 
2% days, being frequently in hand-to-hand 
contention with the enemy, and on occasion, 
to conserve ammunition, being under orders 
to hold their fire until their attackers were 
only 15 yards away. 

Out of something like 60,000 Chinese who 
assaulted the 17,000-yard sector the brigade 
was holding when the battle started, it is 
widely, if unofficially, believed that between 
10,000 and 15,000 were dispatched. And 
what is perhaps more important—since 
hordes of dead Chinese were almost as com- 
monplace as hordes of live ones in Korea 
that particular week—is that the steadfast 
resistance of the British to this massive 
assault was very likely the most influential 


single factor in the dashing of the Commu- 


nists’ probable hope of celebrating May Day 
in the capital city of the Republic of Korea, 

The entire Twenty-ninth Brigade saw ac- 
tion in the Battle of the Imjin, but the worst 
assault fell upon one unit, the First Bat- 
talion of the Gloucestershire Regiment, in- 
formally called the Glosters. Of the 622 
Glosters who were in the most advanced of 
the brigade’s three echelons when the fight 
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got under way, just 5 officers and 34 other 
ranks were available for duty 3 days after- 
ward, and they only because they had made 
a near-miraculous withdrawal through 
enemy fire so intense and enveloping that 
they subsequently said they felt like human 
targets in a shooting gallery. Their com- 
manding officer, a tall, taciturn, pipe-smok- 
ing lieutenant colonel named J. P. Carne, 
who has served with the Glosters since 1925, 
is missing in action, as is his regimental 
sergeant major, E. J. Hobbs, whose associa- 
tion with the outfit goes back equally far. 

When, on the morning of the 25th, the 
Glosters were so hard pressed and so in- 
extricably cut off from all other friendly 
troops that they could no longer function as 
an effective fighting force, every man was 
authorized to break through the encircling 
Chinese as best he could: The colonel and 
sergeant major elected to stay with the 
wounded, along with the Glosters’ medical 
officer and chaplain. 

The Twenty-ninth Brigade, which arrived 
in Korea early in November, is composed of 
a number of units with ancient traditions, 
among them the First Battalion, Royal Ulster 
Rifles; the First Battalion, Royal Northum- 
berland Fusiliers; the Forty-fifth Field Reg- 
iment, Royal Artillery; and the Eighth King’s 
Royal Irish Hussars, this last a calvary out- 
fit that was formed in 1693 and took part in 
the Charge of the Light Brigade at Balaklava, 
but is now mechanized and equipped with 
50-two-ton tanks called Centurions. The 
Ulster Rifles, who wear as a device the harp 
of Ireland and the crown of Britain, had a 
rough time early this January in the bri- 
gade’s one other costly action in Korea; 
230 of them were killed. This loss happened 
to occur in the very area assigned to the 
Twenty-ninth Brigade in mid-April, and on 
their return to the unhappily familiar scene, 
the Rifles reburied some of their dead who 
had fallen there, and commissioned a stone- 
mason in Seoul to cut an obelisk to mark 
the spot. Dedication of the monument was 
scheduled for April 23d, but the ceremonies 
were, perforce, postponed. April 23d is a 
big day for the British. Not only is it 
Shakespeare's birthday but it is also the day 
consecreated to their patron saint, Saint 
George. To the Northumberland Fusiliers, 
who trace their martial lineage back to 1674, 
the holiday is especially precious, for Saint 
George and his dragon are represented on 
the badge they wear on their berets. They 
had planned a turkey dinner for the twenty- 
third, and had fitted themselves out with 
the red and white roses (made of cloth, on 
this occasion) that are the traditional cap 
ornaments for the day. The banquet had 
to be cancelled, but the Fusiliers wore their 
roses anyway. Some of the gunners of the 
Royal Artillery joined the battle sporting 
real roses, which they had had fiown in from 
Japan for the holiday. But they, too, were 
unable to pay any further tribute to Saint 
George. While the battle was on, they were 
busy firing more rounds per weapon—the 
average was a ‘thousand—than had been 
hurled even at El Alamein, theretofore con- 
sidered the biggest show ever put on by Brit- 
ish artillerymen. The Royal Artillery mot- 
to is “Ubique,” and its guns in this case were 
twenty-five-pounders, mounted to permit a 
traverse of 360 degrees, and during the Bat- 
tle of the Imjin, with Chinese assaulting 
some of the gun emplacements from the 
rear, they had to be traversed full circle. The 
guns have a range of 13 miles; they were 
fired point-blank, over open sights, at enemy 
riflemen 50 yards off. Toward the end of 
the battle, every round of 25-pound am- 
munition in Korea had been delivered to the 
British gun positions, and lorries were wait- 
ing at 2 airstrips for a fresh supply that had 
been urgently ordered from Japan. But the 
— was over before the ammunition ran 
out. 


As for the Glosters, they date back to 1694 
and have acquired 44 battle honors, more 
than any other British regiment. The men 
of the First Battalion, the only element of 
the regiment in Korea, probably earned a 
forty-fifth at the Imjin, and they have al- 
ready been awarded an American citation 
for their stand there. The Glosters have 
streamers on their regimental colors for 
Waterloo, Sevastopol, and Gallipoli, among 
other legendary arenas, and General Wolfe is 
raid to have died in the arms of a Gloster 
during the Battle of Quebec. On March 21, 
1801, while arrayed against the French at 
Alexandria, the Glosters, who then fought in 
geometric rows, were surrounded, and re- 
ceived the order “rear rank, right about face 
and fire!” They battled back-to-back until 
the French were driven off, and ever since 
then the members of the regiment have been 
entitled to wear two cap badges, one in front 
and one in back. They are the only British 
troops why enjoy this privilege. The men 
who were to fight virtually back-to-back 
again, just a month after the hundred-and- 
fiftieth anniversary of their most cherished 
day, were for the most part experienced 
soldiers, many of them reservists, with wives 
and children, who were recalled to service a 
year ago. Their average age was over 30. 
At 5 minutes to 8 on the morning of April 
25, when, after fighting almost without food 
or water or sleep for nearly 60 hours, these 
Glosters reported to brigade headquarters 
that their radio was about to run out of 
power and that they would appreciate having 
some air and artillery missiles dropped 30 
yards from their own position, the brigade 
commander, a normally unbending brigadier, 
had a special message relayed to them. “No 
one but the Glosters could have done it,” 
it said. 

The Glosters were in pretty bad shape on 
the morning of the 24th. The enemy had 
been at them all night long. Baker Com- 
pany, which, like the 3 other rifle companies 
in the battalion, had a normal strength of 
a hundred and fifty men, was down to 1 
officer and 15 other ranks. It was nearly 
impossible to move out of a foxhole any- 
where along the battalion line without draw- 
ing machine-gun fire. The Glosters never- 
theless reassembled around a hill on which 
the battalion command post had been es- 
tablished. The line had shrunk from 4 miles 
to 600 yards, but it still hadn’t been 
breached. 

That afternoon the first of three attempts 
to rescue the Glosters was made. A battal- 
ion of Filipino infantrymen and some sup- 
porting tanks got to within 1,500 yards of 
them, and then, in a defile, the lead tank 
was set afire, and the entire column was 
blocked and had to withdraw. Neither of 
the two subsequent relief columns—one 
composed of Belgian, Filipino, and Puerto 
Rican infantrymen and elements of the 
Eighth Hussars, and the other of tanks and 
infantrymen from the American Third Divi- 
sion—got even that close. When the third 
try had failed, the Glosters, by that time 7 
miles deep in Chinese, were on their own. 

Early on the morning of the 25th, the 
brigade was finally instructed to pull back 
to new defensive positions. It had held up 
the Chinese long enough to disrupt their 
timetable all across the front. 

Before daylight each morning during the 
battle, the Chinese had been sounding the 
bugle calls with which they customarily 
herald their armed approach. Before dawn 
on the 25th, the 300 or so Glosters who 
were still fit to fight counterattacked in 
just about the only manner left to them: 
their bugler blew a long reveille. It rang 
out, clear and astonishing, and it was fol- 
lowed by a series of other calls—short re- 
veille, half-hour dress, quarter-hour dress, 
cookhouse, and, just for the hell of it, the 
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American variation of reveille. It was an 
amazing concert. For the few minutes it 
lasted, both sides stopped firing. Then the 
Glosters cheered, and the fighting started 
up again. At 5 minutes past 6, shortly after 
daybreak, the Glosters were advised by bri- 
gade headquarters that they had permission 
to break out. At 6:20 the Glosters reported 
that they were surrounded and couldn't 
break out. But they still wanted air sup- 
port, and they got it. By almost split- 
second coordination between air and artil- 
lery a flight of dive bombers swooped on 
the enemy just 1½ minutes after the artil- 
lery lifted a barrage it had been laying in. 
The Glosters by then were down to one small 
yellow air-ground recognition panel, and it 
was hard for the diving aircraft to know 
exactly where to strafe and bomb. But the 
Glosters threw a couple of smoke grenades 
out from their perimeter—35 yards is a fair 
throw with a smoke grenade—and the planes 
aimed their machine guns where the gre- 
nades landed. Then bombs were dropped 
at a somewhat, but not terribly much, more 
circumspect distance. The Chinese were 
hurt, and momentarily relaxed their pressure. 

Colonel Carne summoned his company 
commanders to a hollow near his headquar- 
ters, where 50 or 60 stretcher cases were 
lying on the ground. He told them that all 
hope of carrying on as a unit was gone. He 
seid he was going to stay where he was, 
and he gave them the option of surrender- 
ing or fighting their way out in separate 
groups. The commanders of Able, Baker, 
and Charlie Companies and their remaining 
men headed south, toward the United Na- 
tions line. It was the commander of Dog 
Company, Capt. Mike Harvey, a 28-year-old 
officer from Portsmouth, who led out the 
group of 39 that got back. 

Rounding a bend, D Company saw some 
American tanks down the valley, just half a 
mile away. They crawled ahead eagerly, and 
got to within 500 yards òf them. The tanks 
opened up with machine guns and 76-mm. 
cannon, and the six Glosters in the lead fell. 
The Mosquito pilot, horrified by this case of 
mistaken identity—the tank men had no 
idea any friendly troops were still that far 
north—fiew frantically toward the tanks, 
diving almost on top of them, but they kept 
on firing. Harvey's single file of men, on 
their bellies in the ditch, were receiving fire 
from the front and both sides, and the men 
at the rear of the column, most of whom had 
exhausted their ammunition, were being 
stabbed by Chinese who had rushed down 
the valley behind them. Harvey tied his 
handkerchief and scarf to a stick, put his cap 
on it, and waved it at the tanks. Simul- 
taneously, the Mosquito made another pass 
at the tanks and dropped them a note. The 
tanks, suddenly aware of their error, ceased 
firing. The remaining Glosters reached the 
tanks and crouched behind them. Using 
them as a partial shield against the continu- 
ing enemy fire, they withdrew another 500 
yards, to the reverse slope of a small hill. 
There they climbed on the tanks and rode 
out, for three more miles under steady en- 
emy fire. The tank men were heartsick over 
their mistake. One of them took off his 
shoes and gave them to the Gloster who'd 
lost his. The lieutenant in command of the 
tanks kept asking how many of the Glosters 
his people had wounded. The Glosters, not 
wanting to make him feel any worse, 
wouldn't tell him; indeed, they didn’t know 
for sure. The lieutenant was wounded him- 
self getting them out. 

The chaplain at a memorial service told a 
story from Ecclesiastes about a city under 
siege, and how, after all hope was seemingly 
gone, a good and wise man had saved it. 
And yet, in spite of that, the chaplain said, 
the poor wise man was very soon forgotten. 
“In England, they'll remember for a little 
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while,” he went on. “The soldier does have 
his day. I want to remind you this after- 
noon that it is not enough to remember 
now. We've got to show what we think of 
their sacrifice in the way we conduct our- 
selves in the days ahead. We are, as it 
were, a link between our past and the future, 
and if we are to be faithful to our past, we 
must hand on to future generations some 
of the heritage of the past. Having handed 
it on, we will be in some measure worthy of 
those who died that we might live.” 
E. J. Kaun, Jr. 


The Anchor Club Movement 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHRISTOPHER C. McGRATH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
. Tuesday, May 1, 1951 


Mr. McGRATH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following, setting forth 
the purpose, organization, and activities 
of the Anchor Club movement, which 
has been submitted to me by one of New 
York’s outstanding citizens, Mr. Charles 
Grabe, publicity chairman for its na- 
tional convention: 

X THE ANCHOR CLUB MOVEMENT 

In response to numerous inquiries received 
by the Supreme Anchor Clubs of America, 
Inc., the board of directors submit this book- 
let of information setting forth the purpose, 
organization, and activities of the Anchor 
Club movement. 


PURPOSE 


People, by their nature, are inclined to 
gather together whenever and wherever 
there is any common ground upon which they 
can meet. One of the best examples of this 
is Catholic men who join the Knights of Co- 
lumbus. Upon becoming Knights of Colum- 
bus, they have joined one of the more mili- 
tant Catholic lay organizations existing in 
the world today. In this organization they 
meet men from all walks and stations of life 
who have banded together in a council, usu- 
ally because they are interested in Catholic 
action and because they live in the same 
general locality. Thus you will have doctors, 
lawyers, policemen, firemen, electrical work- 
ers, insurance workers, and so forth, all 
meeting together because they are Catholics 
and are Knights of Columbus who are mem- 
bers of the same council. As such they have 
become a unit which takes an active part in 
Catholic action and seeks to protect the faith. 
It further seeks to spread the faith by public 
demonstration of Catholic principles. How- 
ever in each council there are usually only 
a few who are members of the same profes- 
sion, service, or industry. It is here that 
Anchor Clubs step into the picture and filla 
long-felt need. Anchor Clubs are composed 
of third-degree members of the Knights of 
Columbus, in good standing, who are mem- 
bers of the same trade or profession. As 
Knights of Columbus with a still further 
common ground, they then become a more 
closely knit unit, exerting a tremendous in- 
fluence for good within their respective 
spheres of activity. 

In these days of strained relations be- 
tween labor and management, Anchor Clubs 
can play an important role. Labor unions 
are restricted usually to those men who are 
the employees of the company or industry, 
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while management belongs to still another 
organization or association. However, so 
long as a man is a member in good stand- 
ing of the Knights of Columbus, whether 
he be considered labor or management, he 
can become a member of the Anchor Club 
in that industry. Thus while banded to- 
gether for Catholic action and propagation 
of the faith, an opportunity to become bet- 
ter acquainted with one another is provided 
to those men who are members of the same 
industry or profession. Thus, upon becom- 
ing better acquainted through collaboration 
on Catholic action and propagation of the 
faith, when problems of labor and manage- 
ment relations arise, men are more kindly 
disposed toward one another. Because they 
feel more kindly toward one another, they 
are in a better position to resolve their dif- 
ferences than those who sit down at the 
mediation table as complete strangers, and 
with no thought of moral obligation or con- 
sideration for the virtue of justice. 

The Supreme Anchor Club also follows the 
precepts laid down by His Holiness Pope 
Leo XIII, who, in his powerful encyclical, 
Rerum Novarum, strongly urged Catholic 
men to organize in occupational groups 
thereby enabling them to be of mutual as- 
sistance in observing the principles of so- 
cial justice. The wisdom of these princi- 
ples was recognized and forcefully restated 
by Pope Pius XI and also by Pope Pius XII, 
Men so organized under the spiritual guid- 
ance of their duly appointed chaplains, are 
better equipped to actively combat and de- 
stroy those present-day radical and com- 
munistic agencies in their particular fields 
of employment which, if left unhampered 
might, like a cancerous growth, eat into the 
very vitals of our Catholic American way of 
life. The Supreme Pontiff hoped that, by 
this method, true Catholic action would re- 
sult, in that a higher degree of honesty 
would be attained both by the employer and 
employee in their relations with each other, 
each side being conscious at all times of 
their mutual obligations, thereby eliminat- 
ing as much as possible present economic 
evils. 

ORGANIZATION 

Having in mind the same ideas, Knights 
of Columbus, who were members of the fire 
and police departments of New York City, 
members of the transportation, plumbing, 
and telephone industry, met together at the 
Paulist Fathers Hall, Fifty-ninth Street and 
Ninth Avenue, New York, as the Allied An- 
chor Clubs. On February 24, 1923, these 
groups organized the Supreme Anchor Club 
of America. After several years of activity 
it became clearly evident that the movement 
would soon reach national scope, therefore, 
the Supreme Anchor Club of America was 
incorporated under the laws of the State of 
New York on April 30, 1926. Thus was 
founded the Anchor Club, an organization, 
which, by its constant application and ex- 
emplification of the principles of the Kniglits 
of Columbus, has merited a prominent place 
in the ranks of the exponents of Catholic 
action. 

The movement spread rapidly and before 
long it had branches in many of the indus- 
tries in and about New York City. While 
it is true that there are more branches in 
New York City than in any other com- 
munity, the Anchor Club has been organized 
in many other cities and States and is con- 
stantly spreading to new and different in- 
dustries and localities. 

ACTIVITY 

By reason of the fact that all members 
of the Anchor Club are members in good 
standing of the Knights of Columbus, their 
activities are closely parallel. However, be- 
cause of the further common bond of being 
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engaged in the same industry, their activity 
can, in many phases, become very much more 
specialized. For instance, in the field of 
charity. As is well known, each individual 
industry or civil service department makes 
different provision for its needy and for 
the widows and children of its members. 
An Anchor Club in a particular industry, by 
being familiar with these conditions, can 
undertake the right activity and provide the 
correct charity to accomplish the most good. 

Each year, under the active leadership of 
the supreme chaplain, the Supreme Anchor 
Club conducts a holy hour in honor of Our 
Lady of Fatima. All branches of the club 
participate in the detail work of conducting 
this affair, and all members and their friends 
are invited to attend. This has now become 
one of the outstanding events on the calen- 
dar of the Supreme Anchor Club. 

Another activity is the Rosary Crusade in 
honor of Our Lady of Fatima. To take part 
in this crusade, members are asked to say 
five decades of the rosary each day. These 
decades may be said either in public or 
private. 

Another, and often overlooked, activity of 
the Anchor Club is obtaining new members 
and reinstatement of lapsed members of the 
Knights of Columbus. When an Anchor 
Club branch is seeking a new member, if the 
prospective candidate is not already a Knight 
of Columbus, he must be convinced to be- 
come a Knight so that he can join the An- 
chor Club. Thus by the Anchor Club gain- 
ing a member, the Knights of Columbus 
must necessarily also gain a member, 

Because of this particular unity of the 
Anchor Club with Columbianism, it is 
equipped to exercise an important influence 
in economic and civic affairs. In social life 
it is to be expected that men in the same 
occupations or professions, with approxi- 
mately the same standards of living, are 
more likely to form strong bonds of friend- 
ship and understanding. By this union of 
separate branches, a solid Catholic chain is 
being forged in industry and business which 
represents an open threat against those radi- 
cal forces which tend to destroy belief in 
God and respect for law and order. 

EXCERPT FROM THE CONSTITUTION AND BYLAWS 

One of the most important sections in the 
constitution and bylaws reads as follows, 
quoting from chapter VI, section 34: “Any 
third-degree member of the Knights of Co- 
lumbus, in good standing, and being of the 
same occupation, trade, or profession as the 
members of the branch in which he applies, 
is eligible for membership.” 

The board of directors, which includes the 
supreme Officers and duly elected presidents 
and supreme directors of subordinate 
branches, meets once each quarter. In this 
way the delegates of each branch, through 
members of the board of directors, have 
the opportunity of meeting and presenting 
their branch problems for consideration and 
discussion. 

Subordinate branch meetings are held in 
accordance with individually made bylaws, 
the initiation fee, annual dues, and consti- 
tution and bylaws of each subordinate 
branch being left to the discretion of its 
members. However, its constitution and by- 
laws must conform with those of the supreme 
body and be approved by the board of 
directors. 

If there is no existing branch of the Anchor 
Club in your particular line of business and 
you can procure the applications of 15 or 
more third-degree members in good stand- 
ing of the Knights of Columbus, who are 
desirous of forming a branch, the supreme 
board of directors will be pleased to con- 
sider your application for a charter, 
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Pay Increases for Federal Employees 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LOUIS B. HELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 7, 1951 


Mr. HELLER. Mr. Speaker, some, 8 
months ago, back in November 1950, I 
realized the plight of our Federal em- 
ployees struggling to make ends meet in 
the face of rising prices and the high 
cost of living. At that time, I introduced 
a bill in the House to increase the pay 
of Federal employees, but unfortunately 
the Eighty-first Congress ended its ses- 
sions the following month and there 
was not sufficient time to act upon my 
bill, 

Since the beginning of the current 
session I have waited patiently for action 
to increase Federal salaries, but, while 
many proposals have been considered, 
no specific agreement has been reached 
as yet. 

Consequently, I am introducing today 
a bill to provide pay increases for em- 
ployees of the United States Govern- 
ment. Generally speaking, the purpose 
of my bill is to increase existing annual 
rates of basic compensation for such em- 
ployees—and I am including postal 
workers and most employees of the 
executive, legislative, and judicial 
branches of the Government—by 13 per- 
cent of that part of salaries which is not 
in excess of $5,000, and by 10 percent 
of the part which is over $5,000, but in 
no instance is the rate to be increased 
by more than $900 per annum. 

My bill also provides that this increase 
is to take effect on July 1, 1951. In the 
event it is enacted after that date, I 
propose it shall become retroactive to 
July 1. It further provides that no 
officer or employee of the Government 
shall be paid at a wate in excess of 
$11,000 per annum, including basic com- 
pensation plus any additional compensa- 
tion. 

Mr. Speaker, the prime justification 
for this measure is to compensate Gov- 
ernment employees for the loss of in- 
come they have suffered through rises 
in the cost of living during the past 
year. Their last general pay increase 
was $330 per annum across the board, 
although there have been some revisions 
of salary grades and classes of service 
which resulted in minor increases for 
some employees, Government workers 
have had no general and substantial in- 
crease in the last two and a half years. 

There is no need for me to stress that 
the cost of living has skyrocketed in the 
last 12 months and is now reaching new 
heights, It is a well-known fact of 
which all of us are aware. In the case 
of Federal workers, however, it has re- 
sulted in real losses of actual earning 
capacity for them and it is causing great 
hardships to many who are unable to 
cope with the present situation of 
steadily rising prices. It is often 
claimed that the salcries of Federal em- 
ployees have lagged behind those do- 


ing comparable work in private indus- 
try, but in the light of some recent wage 
boosts which have been granted by pri- 
vate employers Federal salaries are now 
definitely falling behind the level of pri- 
vate industry. 

Government employees, particularly 
in the lower-income brackets, are find- 
ing this situation almost intolerable as 
they endeavor to maintain a family, run 
a household, educate ‘heir children, and 
dress presentably, as many of them 
must do. In many instances it was 
found that their only recourse was to 
augment their income by part time 
work outside the Government, or else to 
seek employment elsewhere at a time 
when we are trying to recruit compe- 
tent help to deal with problems of na- 
tional defense. 

The measure which I am proposing is 
not inflationary, since it aims to bring 
up to a more even level the compensa- 
tion of Federal employees as compared 
with salaries paid in other fields. The 
increased income will be used, I dare say, 
largely for the purpose of meeting nor- 
mal living expenses, rather than for lux- 
uries or for other inflationary purchases. 

I am not including any references in 
my bill to amend the present system of 
sick leave or annual leave. I am strong- 
ly of the opinion that these benefits 
should be left intact and that no changes 
be instituted at this time. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe that simple jus- 
tice to the hard-working and loyal em- 
ployees of our Government calls for 
prompt and favorable consideration of 
this measure. I feel that my proposals 
would be acceptable to all Government 
employees as the most practicable solu- 
tion under the circumstances. They are 
not too high, nor out of line from the 
current trend of thinking of this prob- 
lem by the Wage Stabilization Board. 
I believe that adoption of my proposals 
would result in attaining a happy me- 
dium for all concerned. 


Secretary of Defense Urges Continuance 
of a Strong Defense Production Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


_ HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 6, 1951 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, if there 
is any doubt in the minds of any Mem- 
bers of Congress about the necessity for 
the extension and strengthening of the 
Defense Production Act of 1950, those 
doubts can be laid at rest by reading the 
forthright statement of Secretary of De- 
fense George C. Marshall, made by him 
to the House Banking and Currency 
Committee on June 14, 1951. He dem- 
onstrated beyond peradventure of a 
doubt that of the $35,000,000,000 spent 
for defense, $7,000,000,000 is directly at- 
tributable to increased costs over what 
they were a year ago. 
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Carcass beef, the key meat item in a 
soldier’s diet, increased 14 cents per 
pound, a jump of 33% percent; smoked 
bacon increased 54 percent, roasting 
chickens 37 percent, and fresh pork 26 
percent, 

The total cost for daily meat rations 
for the Army has increased $52.47 per 
man per year, a total increased cost of 
$160,000,000 for that one item alone. 

To quote from General Marshall: 

The loss of guns, tanks, and planes to a 
creeping inflation is just as damaging to na- 
tional security as if they had been destroyed 
in battle or captured by a more visible and 


concrete enemy. In either case it is the 
Nation that suffers. 


He says that, in the best judgment of 
the Department of Defense, the act must 
be continued and must be strengthened 
in the interest of national security. Al- 
though it may not be necessary to use all 
of the powers called for by the bill, we 
are considering, at the same time, he 
says, it is of the utmost importance that 
these powers be written into law now so 
that they can be exercised speedily 
whenever the emergency may demand. 

Failure to act now will mean a needless 
and useless waste of manpower and ma- 
terial later. 


Address of Hon. John W. McCormack, 
of Massachusetts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. JOHN E. FOGARTY 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 15, 1951 


Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission to extend my remarks, I in- 
clude the following commencement ad- 
dress made by our colleague from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. McCormack] on the oc- 
casion of the one hundred and eighth 
commencement exercises of Villanova 
ae Pennsylvania, held on June 4, 

51: 

FAITH IN ACTION 


While our presence here is saddened by the 
death of His Eminence, the late Dennis 
Cardinal Dougherty, we can derive great 
consolation in the outstanding life he led. 
We know if he could speak to us today he 
would say to us, “Carry on.” 

Catholics and non-Catholics throughout 
the world, Americans in all sections of our 
country, mourn the passing of this great 
churchman. 

Like St. Augustine, and countless others 
who have preceded him, the late Cardinal 
Dougherty has added to the luster and glory 
of holy mother church. Throughout his 
long life he possessed and evidenced a sin- 
gular devotion to the church and its prog- 
ress. In particular, he recognized the im- 
portance of Catholic education in the life 
of the individual as well as in the life of 
our Nation. 

As a citizen, the late beloved cardinal made 
marked contributions to a greater and better 
America, 

In his intense dynamic faith, in his love of 
God and church, in his strong patriotism 
and love of country, the late Cardinal 
rte was an example for all of us to 
ollow. 
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For it can truly be said of him that he was 
a great churchman and a great American. 

As we pause to meditate on the passing of 
this great shepherd of the flock of the arch- 
diocese of Philadelphia, we should resolve 
that we sha strive to emulate his life as 
devout Catholics and loyal Americans. 

For a good Catholic is a good American. 

As I stand in the shadow of the spires of 
this magnificent institution symbolic of our 
ancient and treasured faith and culture, I 
am truly grateful for the honor of this de- 
gree which brings us together as alumni 
of our dear alma mater, Villanova College. 

You members of the class of 1951 are about 
to depart from this glorious institution of 
higher learning. You are ready to com- 
mence a life of full personal initiative in a 
world of turmoil and strife. You go forth 
well equipped to take the journey of life and 
to meet with confidence the challenge of the 
coming years. Yours has been the privilege 
of able guidance throughout the academic 
period by those competent in the arts, the 
sciences, and the wisdoms. Your teachers 
have sought to develop in you the moral and 
intellectual virtues and to give you a com- 
plete education. They have sought to con- 
vince you that the happiness and perfection 
of men and women are not found in the 
pursuit of wealth, fame, or power, but rather 
in the unselfish devotion to the highest 
ideals. You have been trained here to be 
leaders in Catholic thought and action— 
leaders in the service of God and country. 
That leadership will be a constructive one 
if you put into practice the fundamental 
principles and truths which you have learned 
here as students. Despite the temporary 
discomfort they may occasion and the con- 
sistency of conduct they may demand, if you 
fail to adhere to these first principles in your 
own life, your leadership will have lost its 
value. 

As students of this great college you must 
have caught something of the spirit of St. 
Augustine and the Augustinian fathers who 
have been your teachers and your guides. 
That spirit might be summed up in one 
word—truth. 

The message I hope to leave with you 
today is to apply those truths to the practi- 
cal life that faces you—to become an apostle 
of truth. Adherence to truth is the road 
to earthly and eternal happiness. 

It is because of that love which your 
teachers have for truth that they have waged 
an uncompromising battle against every 
form of error, against evil and sin, to pre- 
pare you for the future battle of life, and to 
bring earthly and eternal happiness to your- 
self and to others. The lives of your teach- 
ers must serve as a challenge to you as in 
days to come you have memories—memories 
of the faith that must constantly be your 
guide, memories of the love of God that must 
ever drive you on to greater and greater 
heights, memories of the joy that can be 
yours when you put to work what you have 
stored in your minds and hearts. 

In order to justify their faith in you you 
must carry through their teachings and dedi- 
cate yourselves to personal perfection to the 
glory of God and the common good of 
mankind. 

Twice blessed by your rearing in the faith 
of Christ and in the traditions of a great 
college it may be well to contemplate what 
Catholic teachings can mean for our coun- 

. The insistence of the Catholic Church 
upon the sacredness of personality has been 
responsible for the emergence of the ideals 
of our civilization. 

Real democracy recognizes God and his 
natural law. The liberties of our own 
democracy are based upon and strengthened 
by the teachings of Christ. It is because our 
Government is based on his teachings that 
it occupies its position of power and pres- 
tige. As Christianity alone can explain the 


origin of our Republic, it alone can sustain 
it in being. Where shall we turn for that 
source of virtue requisite for a healthy 
democracy except to a religion fashioned by 
God himself, able by reason of its divine 
origin to impart strength to the weak, forti- 
tude to those in ordeal, courage to the faint- 
hearted; a religion able to lift to a high 
state of moral rectitude. Such a religion is 
ours. 

If some of you feel that the pioneering 
spirit is no longer needed, you are sadly mis- 
taken. Those possessed of noble ideals must 
still try to eliminate the dark barriers of 
hatred, suspicion, intolerance, and selfish- 
ness which have kept the human family di- 
vided. Who are better able to go forth and 
penetrate these barriers to the progress of 
mankind than you who have been educated 
to a way of life based upon truth, love, and 
sacrifice—you who recognize the worth of the 
individual and respect his God-given rights. 

The experience of life should teach us that 
when men and women become indifferent to 
the dignity of humanity they soon begin to 
think that saving their physical existence 
means saving their dignity. When idivid- 
uals and groups become indifferent to God 
their spiritual values are no longer the driv- 
ing force of their lives and life becomes a 
mad scramble to attain false peaks. When 
people become indifferent to truth they are 
open targets for the shattering gunfire of 
propaganda and emotionalism and the 
voices of false prophets. It is then that the 
final goal ceases to be the center around 
which noble hopes and desires revolve. It is 
then when people grow weary of being hu- 
man and pretend to shake off their humanity 
by wearing false faces. 

The question must be answered: “Will the 
heart of man be filled with peace or will it 
be empty?” “Will it harbor love or hate?” 
“Must the heart of man be shriveled with 
selfishness?” Catholic education answers by 
filling the mind with truth, the truth about 
God, the truth about man, the truth about 
the sanctity of the home, and then insists 
that this truth, put to work in economic, 
domestic, social, and political life is the sole 
guaranty for good citizens. Your studies 
here at Villanova College have made known 
to you that the really practical person must 
have principles, not principles stored in the 
mind alone, but principles that are put into 
constant use. It is these principles concern- 
ing God, man, and society which constitute 
the great traditional truths of our civiliza- 
tion. 

For just a few minutes I ask you graduates 
to pause and allow your minds to reflect on 
these truths. Face to face with the material 
world the spontaneous question suggests 
itself as to the origin of the world. It is not 
merely a question of planets, continents, and 
oceans, but the picking up of a pin from 
the floor, the beat of a heart, or the clasp of 
a hand that cries out for the existence of a 
first cause of all reality. Things take on 
meaning with the existence of a personal, 
loving, provident God. Creation may be 
likened to a great orchestra with thousands 
of instruments blending their various notes 
under the direction of the master leader 
who alone can produce the beautiful har- 
mony in which heaven and earth declare 
the wisdom of their maker. 

If the world has raised eyebrows super- 
ciliously in the past, before we are through 
with this trying world period, people will 
have to look to God for faith, hope, and love, 
or else plunge themselves into the depths 
of despair. Naturalistic education was to 
change the social order—it pulled down the 
pillars of religion and now nations lie pros- 
trate amid the charred ruins of a world that 
forgot and rejected God. Religion with its 
creed puts graphically before the mind 
supernatural truths which uplift—irreligion 
obliterates these truths. Your task as gradu- 
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ates of this college will be to show others 
how irreligion has brought about a fourfold 
apostasy; apostasy from truth, the truth of 
God; apostasy from brotherhood, because 
neighbors have not been treated as brothers; 
apostasy from hope, for despair has seeped 
into men’s souls; apostasy from freedom, 
because no nation can claim freedom for its 
citizens unless that freedom be recognized 
as coming from the giver of gifts. 

It requires no mental labor to perceive 
that man has both spiritual and material 
activities. By virtue of his ability tu attain 
truth, man rises to a conception of God, to 
ideals of virtue, to the necessity of moral 
actions in accordance with his nature. The 
individual goal does not exclude but de- 
mands the principle of solidarity of the 
human race since all are destined for a future 
life of ceaseless activity based on the posses- 
sion of God and overflowing with the depths 
of loy~, love of God and love of neighbor. 
When the goal of human living is viewed 
in this way, then the barriers of self-love, 
racial prejudices, class distinctions, extreme 
nationalism, and other baser human influ- 
ences are melted away. Source of happiness 
are discovered other than those which spring 
from the well of sense satisfaction. Chris- 
tian humanitarianism, the brotherhood of 
man under the fatherhood of God, loyal 
patriotic devotion to country and to man- 
kind are the echoes of hearts at peace. When 
caught up and interpreted in the light of the 
goodness and truth and beauty which is God, 
we catch a glimpse of a happiness possible 
to mankind, 

What a glorious opportunity you graduates 
of Villanova have to impregnate Catholic 
principles in America today. Do not say, “I 
am but one person and what can I do against 
the rising tide?” Not all great things are 
done by tremendous movements with mil- 
lions of followers. Some of the greatest 
achievements of history have been accom- 
plished by the few acting courageously under 
the inspiration and guidance of God. The 
life of St. Augustine in his scholarly and 
courageous fight against the heresy of his 
time is proof of this fact. 

America has been called the land of oppor- 
tunity. Conditions in other lands have 
changed the map of the world. Dictators 
have arrogated to themselves the position of 
supreme arbiters in human affairs. Is it any 
wonder that the torch in the upraised hands 
of the lady of liberty shines brighter than 
ever, giving light in this black-out of free- 
dom? Yet we must admit there are lessons 
in truth and humility to be learned—that 
our progress has not always been recognized 
as a spiritual gift. We may manufacture the 
best of everything, but the best in terms 
of human beings must be the best in culture, 
and that culture is what your church and 
your college have taught you. 

As you are about to enter the serious and 
responsible part of your life, and I say this 
based upon my own experience and humble 
efforts in life, adherence to and the applica- : 
tion of the spiritual truths you possess is 
the road to true happiness and honorable 
success. These truths are not merely aca- 
demic in nature, they are living, dynamic 
influences in life. 

Down through the centuries the supreme 
pontifis of the Catholic Church have spoken 
out with vision and courage in the cause of 


peace. 

What the world of today needs is leadership 
based on truth, forward looking courageous 
leadership in which the people have confi- 
dence. 

You have been trained to give that type of 
leadership. 

Today the world is undergoing a revolu- 
tionary period, probably the most trying of 
the past 19 centuries. The strain we are 
under is tremendous, for we are living in 
a momentous era in which history for many 
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generations to come is being made. It is 
the leadership of today which will deter- 
mine the world of tomorrow. I view the 
future with confidence and optimism. 

For across the horizon of this period has 
come the vicious forces of anti-God and 
anti-Christ, bent upon the domination of the 
world, and of the enslavement of all peoples. 

It is this force, as the late Pope Pius XI 
so powerfully described, "Atheistic commu- 
nism” that is challenging the spiritual truths 
and governmental ideals we believe in, 

“Where law ceases, tyranny begins.” 

Communism is an ideology that is vicious, 
fanatical, and destructive. It challenges 
God and his natural laws and our way of 
life. It will use any means to obtain its 
ends, 

As long as present-day communism adheres 
to its doctrinaire aspects it is difficult for 
me to form the opinion that countries domi- 
nated by such regimes can or will enter into 
an understanding or compatible relationship 
with other nations of the world. Commu- 
nists in fact and such regimes respond to 
and follow the policy of expediency, hypoc- 
risy, any and all means possible to obtain 
the goal desired. 

In this period of unrest there are many 
influences of varying degrees involved. 

On the worldly level, as I view existing 
causes and effects, and fortunately not to 
any degree in America, but to a substantial 
degree in other parts of the world, the main 
influence and factor producing this unrest, 
and causing countless millions of human be- 
ings to listen to and follow the false proph- 
ets of communism, is widespread poverty 
and disease. 

In the world of today this means more in 
world-wide repercussion that it did 50 or 
more years ago. For all parts of the world 
are now closer to each other than in the 
past. There is now no such thing as geo- 
graphical isolation or immunity. 

The Holy Father, Pope Pius XII, supported 
by the Catholic hierarchy of America, has 
eloquently called this to the attention of the 
world. 

Communism has no appeal as a moral 
force. 

It has negligible appeal as a school of 
political science. 

It is where widespread poverty and re- 
sultant disease exists that communism 
plants its seeds of disunity, unrest, law- 
lessness, and revolution and enables such 
forces to take over the control of govern- 
ments. What follows is the destruction of 
liberty and ultimate enslavement. People 
are compelled to obey and outwardly accept 
by force and through fear this vicious de- 
structive force. 

The days of martyrdom are here again. 

Let us hope the spirit of the crusaders will 
return. 

In addition to a strong national defense at 
home and abroad our most effective weapon 
against Communist expansion is to seek 
within our means to improve life for the 
people of those sections of the earth where 
both liberty and a minimum decent standard 
of living has been lacking. 

This is not only godlike charity, it is 
not only for our own national interest, but 
it would be a notable contribution toward 
world peace. 

The civilization that is ours, coming from 
God himself, gives to us an affirmative way 
of life. We will make it a negative way of 
life if we stray from God and his law; if we 
are in fear; if we are uncertain; if we lack 
vision and courage. 

“The only thing to fear is fear itself.” 

I have said on several occasions in the 
Congress of the United States that: 


“America has a rendezvous with destiny.” 
In the world of today the two most power- 
ful nations are the United States and the 
Soviet Union. Much as we regret it we must 


face that fact in the case of the latter coun- 
try. 

Our country stands for a “Government of 
law under God”; for the dignity of the in- 
dividual, for the rights of small as well as 
large nations, for a world of decency and 
peace. 

The Soviet Union stands for the opposite 
of every gift God has given to the human 
race; it stands for world imperialism and 
conquest, for enslavement of peoples, for 


` death to all who oppose it. 


In the struggle of the free world against 
the increase of communism importance must 
be given to what might be termed “the battle 
of the mind.” 

This directly relates to the spiritual and 
material outlook of people both outside and 
behind the so-called iron curtain. 

For we must remember the Soviet Union 
and its satellites have their weaknesses. 
There are millions of people who want to 
be free again, and who are praying and 
waiting for their day of deliverance. 

As one charged with direct responsibility, 
I am also attempting to convey to you today 
in a somewhat specific manner my views 
on the world situation. I can assure you 
the situation from our viewpoint is much 
better than it was 1 year ago, and a great 
deal better than it was 2 or 3 years ago. 
At that time Italy and France were in dan- 
ger of going communistic through internal 
subversion and Soviet penetration. Greece 
and Turkey were in a dangerous position. 
This situation has changed for the better, 

The influence of the Catholic Church on 
the moral level under the leadership of the 
Holy Father, and the affirmative action by 
our own country have been the main factors 
in this favorable change. 

But we should not lessen our watchful- 
ness and our aid. We must constantly be 
on our guard. 


The Soviet Union in June of last year, 


frustrated in its policy of internal subver- 
sion of additional countries in Europe, re- 
sorted to the policy of open aggression in 
Korea through one of its satellites. That 
new policy has been halted to date. 

It is, therefore, vitally important that 
America be strong from an over-all military 
angle. This necessity is thrust upon us. 

We must be strong to preserve our country 
and our institutions of Government in case 
of attack. 

We must be strong as a deterrent to pos- 
sible attack and another global war. 

For it is my opinion, as I have stated in 
the Congress, that “the only thing the Com- 
munist leaders in the Kremlin respect is 
that which they fear, and that is power 
greater than they possess.” 

With America militarily prepared we have 
a greater power than communism, the spir- 
itual values and strength of our people. 

While it is necessary to develop our mili- 
tary strength, this is not the main source 
of strength of America. 

Our main strength is spiritual—a strong 
faith in God. This faith you have had 
strengthened while students at Villanova. 
Go forth as crusaders, putting the truths 
you have learned into effective operation, 

As Archbishop Richard J. Cushing, of Bos- 
ton, recently and eloquently said: 

“Among the heritages of the nations of 
the world, that of America is unique. There 
is nothing like it. But it could be lost— 
and it will be lost if America loses that 
strong faith in God which originally gave 
her other qualities their form, their direc- 
tion and their substance.” 

“You have a wonderful heritage. You have 
almost infinite opportunities. We have a 
sublime destiny. I cannot doubt it. There 
is nothing like it; and it will be attained 
if only we see to it, if only you see to it, 
that America remains not a purely secular 
society, not an agnostic, indifferentist so- 
ciety, but this Nation under God.” 
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Tribute to Hon. Alexander Wiley, of Wis- 
consin, by Carl Soresi in Il Progresso 
Italo Americano 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, June 15, 1951 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I was 
very interested to note in the Sunday, 
June 3, issue of the Il Progresso Italo 
Americano, Italian language newspaper, 
published by Mr. Generoso Pope, Jr., in 
New York, a very splendid article on the 
subject of our colleague, the senior Sena- 
tor from Wisconsin [Mr. WILEY]. The 
article was written by Mr. Carl Soresi, 
Washington correspondent for the World 
Press, and I believe it presents a most 
interesting review of the very distin- 
guished career of our associate. I am 
sure that the article was of great in- 
terest to the devoted readership of Il 
Progresso throughout the Nation, and I 
ask unanimous consent that its text be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


UNITED STATES SENATOR ALEXANDER WILEY, OF 
Wisconsin, Has AUTHORED SOME OF THE NA- 
TION’s Most IMPORTANT LEGISLATION IN PAST 
13 YEARS 

(By Carl Soresi) 


WasHincTon.—Senator ALEXANDER WILEY, 
of Wisconsin, has had, in his 13 years in the 
Senate, his ample share of critics and well- 
wishers. But if any State in the Union can 
avow that its Senator belongs to it like a 
son, one thing about Witry seems clear: 
He is the most avid political salesman 
Wisconsin has had in many years. 

The jaunty Senator, despite his 67 years 
of age, seems to have tapped a fount of en- 
ergy that is the consternation of his younger 
colleagues. His record shows him to be the 
able juggler of at lest two major political 
tasks: Promotion of his home State of Wis- 
consin and keen attention to national and 
international affairs legislation. 

His work schedule is peppered with mix- 
ture of both his tasks. While his record 
shows that WIR introduces more bills per 
session than one senatorial office would seem 
to be able to handle, he will never hesitate 
to inject some laudatory yarn about his 
home State during Senate debate, finds time 
frequently to dash off to his office to greet 
a contingent of Wisconsin visitors, plans and 
rallies Republican support in numerous Sen- 
ate committees, writes dozens of newspaper 
articles and radio speeches, and yet manages 
somehow to be on the Senate floor by the 
time the crucial votes are called. 

Younger Senators, law-weary after a 
grueling day of debate in the Senate, have 
been known to side up to Wmey and ask in 
all seriousness: “Alex, where the devil do 
you get all that bounce” To which WILEY, 
ever the Wisconsin promoter, is likely to 
answer: “Credit it all to the way we live in 
my State.” 

Though Wr cannot boast of training 
in any major political school, he is not fail- 
ing by any means in the ways of a politician. 
At the drop of a hat, he is ready to dance 
the polka with his Polish constituents, 
plunge into a huge spaghetti meal with his 
Italian constituents, kiss happy mother’s 
babies along Wisconsin’s Main Street—all 
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with more gusto than any two school-trained 
politicians put together. 

Those who have known Wiley longest say 
this of him: “Alex loves people anywhere 
and anytime.” His critics do not quite put 
it that way. Nevertheless, the people of 
Wisconsin have taken his spirit of warm 
joviality, plus a knack for getting many 
things done fast, to their hearts. It is the 
reason why Wisconsin voters have consist- 
ently returned Wiurrr to the Senate since 
his first senatorial campaign. 

For a man who professes not to be a 
professional politician, WILEY has done re- 
markably well in his political career. Not 
only has he authored some of the Nation's 
most important legislation in his 13 years 
of Senate service, but he has also attained 
Republican leadership in the all-powerful 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee, was 
formerly chairman of the Senate Judiciary 
Committee and recently was active as a 
member of the Special Committee To Inves- 
tigate Interstate Crime. 

But perhaps the characterization he ap- 
preciates most is “Wimry—the family man.” 

A look into the past record of Wir can 
tell much about the man who today has 
made a fine art of devoting himself whole- 
heartedly to the dairyman’s farm welfare in 
Wisconsin while giving equally wholehearted 
support to foreign-affairs legislation affect- 
ing people and issues ‘thousands of miles 
away from Wr xr's home State. 

For 34 years WILEY was a successful dairy 
farmer and influential private citizen who 
one day became interested in politics because 
he wanted to bring about better living con- 
ditions for farmers in general. 

The only previous public office which he 
had ever held was as district attorney of his 
home county back in 1908. He avoided all 
political offices thereafter until his friends 
prevailed on him to run for Governor of Wis- 
consin in 1936. 

He was defeated in the Democratic ava- 
lanche of that year, although he polled some 
235,000 more votes than his party received 
2 years before. He was elected to the United 
States Senate in 1938 and selected in the 
face of the Democratic landslide of 1944, 
leading his opponent by 97,000 votes. He 
achieved that victory by going to the peo- 
ple—traveling over 17,000 miles in his car, 
visiting towns in all 71 counties of the 
Badger State. 

ALEx Witey worked his way up the hard 
way. To pay his way through college he 
sold books, insurance, worked as a cub re- 
porter, painted houses, washed dishes. He 
worked in the lumber mills of the North for 
15 cents an hour for 11 hours a day. He 
became a lawyer, small-town banker, presi- 
dent of the local commercial association, and 
a member of the school board. 

Wurr has never forgotten that he is the 
son of an immigrant family. In 1939, he 
returned to his parents’ home in Norway and 
learned much which helped him in his war- 
time broadcasts to Norway during that na- 
tion’s heroic stand against aggression. 

Nor does he limit his love and sympathy 
for the foreign-born to Norwegians. He has 
had numerous occasions to learn of the hard- 
ships and difficulties facing many Italian 
immigrants, not only from those in his own 
home State but also in his work on the For- 
eign Relations Committee. It is not surpris- 
ing, therefore, to find that Senator WILEY 
was the single individual most instrumental 
in inserting the careful references in the 
Senate Crime Report to the effect that the 
few criminals in the United States of Sicilian 
and/or other Italian origin should not be 
used to stigmatize the overwhelming number 
of Americans of Italian origin who are honest 
and law-abiding citizens, and are ‘ust as good 
citizens, if not better, than those of any 
other national-origin group. 

Though he was a confirmed noninterven- 
tionist prior to World War II, Witey today 


advocates the need for doing everything to 
bring the peoples of America and the nations 
abroad closer together. “It is one of the 
surest ways to keep peace that I know,” says 
WILEY. But he adds a rare note of pessimism 
for the chances of peace as long as the Krèm- 
lin houses its present rulers. He cites the 
following story: 

At a meeting between Wier and Soviet 
Ambassador Andrei Vishinsky, the Senator 
grabbed his hand and holding on to it 
tightly, looked the Russian in the eye saying: 
“Mr. Vishinsky, every night I pray that our 
two peoples can arrive at an understanding 
which will help prevent war.” 

Vishinsky paused for a moment and then 
replied coldly, “I don't pray.“ . 


A Canadian Seaway? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE D. AIKEN 


OF VERMONT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, June 15, 1951 


Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an article 
entitled “A Canadian Seaway?” writ- 
ten by Richard L. Strout, and published 
in the Christian Science Monitor of 
June 1, 1951. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


A CANADIAN SEAWAY?—AN INTIMATE MESSAGE 
From WASHINGTON 


(By Richard L. Strout) 


WasHINcTON.—Seventeen members of the 
House Public Works Committee are in Can- 
ada inspecting the route of the proposed St. 
Lawrence seaway. One of the things Repre- 
sentative Henry D. Larcape, Jr., Democrat, 
of Louisiana, chairman of the subcommittee 
dealing with the subject, is asking on his trip 
is whether the Dominion is serious in the in- 
tention of going ahead with the great proj- 
ect itself if the United States refuses any 
longer to go along. 

The battle over the St. Lawrence is 50 years 
old. There are signs that it is now approach- 
ing some kind of culmination. Every Presi- 
dent since Coolidge has urged construction 
for power and navigation, but the voices 
against it in the United States have been 
powerful, too. Herbert Hoover was the Chair- 
man of the United States Engineering Com- 
mission which recommended the program 
to President Coolidge, with the result that 
a seaway treaty was initiated by Canada and 
the United States in 1932. But the Senate 
voted for it 46 to 42, in 1934, which was not 
the constitutional two-thirds vote required 
for ratification. The treaty remained un- 
ratified, the seaway unbuilt. 

Now two new factors enter. First is the 
defense argument that a deep seaway is 
needed to bring down Labrador iron ore to 
the interior of the American Continent to 
the blast furnaces and forges hitherto sup- 
plied by the Mesabi Range, now giving out. 
Second factor is the growing impatience of 
Canada. Most citizens of the United States 
don’t yet realize this second point. 

A dispatch from Ottawa to the Montreal 
Daily Star, May 3, under eight-column ban- 
ner headline, announced that it will be ex- 
tremely difficult for the liberal government 
of Prime Minister Louis St. Laurent to per- 
mit adjournment of Parliament without 
dealing in adequate fashion with the St. 
Lawrence deep waterway project. 
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A composite feature news story carried in 
the Toronto Daily Star, 2 days later, quoted 
14 Canadian leaders of business, labor, and 
university circles as saying, “Go ahead now, 
United States or no.” Here are typical com- 
ments: 

W. F. Holding steel works president and 
head of the Canadian Manufacturers Asso- 
5 build the seaway ourselves 

e tates is not to go 
along with it.” 5 5 

Dr. R. C. Wallace, Kingston, principal of 
Queen’s University: “Canada, if necessary, 
should go ahead alone and amortize the 
seaway.” 

F. G. Winspear, Edmonton, president of the 
Canadian Chamber of Commerce, called for 
immediate beginning “even to the extent of 
Canada doing the building itself.” 

Back in 1950 Lester B. Pearson, Canada’s 
Secretary of State for External Affairs, said 
that Canada wants to see the old agreement 
with the United States carried out. But he 
added: 

“If that cannot be obtained, however, we 
shall have to consider the plan put forward 
by New York State and the Province of On- 
tario for development of power alone. If 
that plan were to be adopted it might also 
be advisable for Canada to look into the pos- 
sibility of building at the same time a 
Canadian deep Waterway on our side of the 
border.” 

The New York-Ontario proposal is one of 
long standing. Both areas, and New Eng- 
land, need electric power. Hitherto the 
hydroelectric project has been tied in with 
the seaway. If Congress delays further, 
however, the proposal is to develop the power 
independently, and simultaneously set up 
the all-Canadian seaway financed by tolls. 
Ocean shipping for Cleveland, Chicago, St. 
Paul, and Minneapolis would then pay tolls 
15 Canada when it passed through Canadian 

Congressmen have pooh-poohed the idea 
of Canada going it alone. But there are in- 
dications of impatience in the Dominion. 
The vast natural resources o? Canada need 
the seaway, ice-locked though it would be 
5 months of the year. Antiseaway spokes- 
men are articulate and powerful in Wash- 
ington. But their arguments have less 
weight in Ottawa. As the Montreal Star’s 
Ottawa correspondent wrote: 

“It is the definite impression around Par- 
liament Hill today that the Canadian Gov- 
ernment has waited just about as long as it 
intends to and now the point of what to 
do next has been reached.” 


The Political Situation in Liberia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. H. ALEXANDER SMITH 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, June 15, 1951 


Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, there have appeared recently 
in the press a number of articles deal- 
ing with the political situation in Li- 
beria. They were brought to my atten- 
tion by my friend, Otto T. Mallery, of 
Philadelphia, who for some time has fol- 
lowed closely the affairs of that country. 

These articles indicate that the abo- 
riginal groups, who form the overwhelm- 
ing majority of the Liberian population, 
are seeking to achieve equal political 
rights which hitherto have been denied 
them. The articles further indicate that 
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the Government party has taken strong 
steps, particularly in the election on 
May 1 of this year, to frustrate the aspi- 
rations of the aboriginal majority and to 
continue the one-party rule which has 
long prevailed in that country. 

Without endorsing the accuracy or 
completeness of these articles, I suggest 
that the situation with which they deal 
merits attention in this country, both 
because of our century-old historic re- 
lationship with Liberia and because of 
the interest of the American people in 
political and social progress for all peo- 
ples, regardless of race, creed, or nation- 
ality. ’ 

I therefore ask unanimous consent 
that the following items be printed in 
the Appendix to the Recorp: A dispatch 
headed “Liberia denounces President's 
rival,” from the New York Times of June 
2, 1951; an article entitled “Liberia and 
Mr. Twe,” from the Philadelphia Eve- 
ning Bulletin of June 2, 1951; and a let- 
ter entitled “Governing Liberia,” from 
the New York Times of June 10, 1951. 

There being no objection, the articles 
and letter were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 


{From the New York Times of June 2, 1951] 


LIBERIA DENOUNCES PRESIDENT'S Rivar— 
CHARGES SEDITION TO FUGITIVE LEADER FOR 
APPEALING TO U. N. TO SUPERVISE ELECTION 


Monrovia, Liberia, May 31.—The police 
renewed today a month-long search for Dih- 
dwo Twe, leader of the aboriginal Reforma- 
tion Party, who is wanted to answer a sedi- 
tion charge. Mr, Twe, who sought to oppose 
President William V. S, Tubman in the May 
1 election, had appealed to the United Na- 
tions for supervision of the election. 

Only nominees of President Tubman's 
True Whig Party appeared on the ballots 
in the election, in which women and aborig- 
inal property owners voted for the first time. 

According to C. Abayomi Cassell, attorney 
general of Liberia, Mr. Twe is “subject to 
arrest for making an appeal for foreign in- 
tervention in domestic affairs.” 

Sources close to Mr. Twe said that during 
the April campaign he had dispatched a 
memorandum to Secretary General Trygve 
Lie of the United Nations entitled “an 
appeal for justice and relief from political 
suppression in Liberia.” 

Under an election law adopted in Decem- 
ber 1945, Mr. Cassell said, political parties 
were required to register nominees with the 
Elections Commission at least 60 days before 
election day. Although the Reformation 
Party had scheduled a convention for Feb- 
ruary 27, it delayed the assembly until April 
10, shortly after Mr. Twe had returned from 
6 months’ medical treatment at Georgetown 
University Hospital in the United States, 


NOMINATION DISQUALIFIED 


The Reformation Party submitted Mr, 
Twe's name to head its slate, but the com- 
mission disqualified the party on the ground 
that the legal time margin had been violated. 
Upon disqualification, the Twe supporters 
said today, the Reformation Party petitioned 
President Tubman to postpone election day 
so that the party could qualify to appear on 
the ballots. 

Copies of the petition were distributed to 
the United States, British, and French diplo- 
matic posts in Monrovia together with the 
memorandum, asserting political suppres- 
sion and requesting United Nations inter- 
vention. 

Relatives of Mr. Twe on his rubber farm 
near Monrovia said today that he had fled 
to the country because he feared that his life 
was endangered. 

In a round-up of Reformation Party lead- 
ers this week the police arrested about 20. 


They released most of them under bond not 
to flee the country. Mr. Cassell said that the 
case would probably reach the courts in 
August. 


[From the New York Times] 
No APPEAL RECEIVED BY U. N. 


UNITED Nations, N. Y., June 1.—Secretary 
General Trygve Lie’s office and the Human 
Rights Division of the United Nations re- 
ported that no appeal from Dihdwo Twe 
concerning the Liberian elections had been 
received here so far. 

Legal experts explained that the United 
Nations could not interfere with election 
processes in any member state. But they 
said that if an appeal was received charging 
violations of political rights, it would be filed 
with the Human Rights Division. 

Under the usual routine a summary of the 
appeal is sent to the Human Rights Commis- 
sion. Any member of the Commission in- 
terested can ask for full details. After that 
point the Human Rights machinery provides 
for a limited inquiry. 

[From the Philadelphia Evening Pulletin, of 
June 2, 1951] 


LIBERIA AND MR. TwWe—REPUBLIC PROVES 
ANYTHING Bur THAT AT PRESIDENTIAL 
ELECTION TIME 


(By Melvin K. Whiteleather) 


Last January Philadelphia was visited by 
an unassuming little man from the Negro 
Republic of Liberia named Dihdwo Twe. 
With considerable difficulty he had obtained 
a passport from the Liberian Government 
(which means the President and a few 
others) to come to this country for medical 
treatment. While here, he received word 
that a new reformation party had selected 
him to run for the presidency against in- 
cumbent William V. S. Tubman, on May 1. 

Although ailing, Mr. Twe was anxious to 
return. to Monrovia, the Liberian capital, 
to accept the challenge. For challenge it 
was. Mr. Twe was an aborigine, and no 
aborigine had ever run for the presidency; 
none had ever been permitted in an ad- 
ministrative post of importance. In fact, 
no one not belonging to the True Whig Party 
had ever had much luck, for that party, 
representing the freed American slaves who 
were colonized there early in the last cen- 
tury, and their descendents, had ruled the 
country since 1871. 


MODELED AFTER UNITED STATES 


Mr. Twe knew what he was up against, 
but he saw in his action a test case. Africa, 
especially central and southern Africa, is 
emerging from the “Darkest Africa” period. 
Europe, in suffering, has directed its energies 
toward African development to a greater ex- 
tent than at any time since the surge for 
colonies and spheres of influence 50 to 75 
years ago. Liberia has been different from 
its neighbors. It was founded by Americans 
on behalf of freed slaves, and has been a 
self-governing republic, based on the United 
States model, since 1847. But the democ- 
racy which was there introduced never 
spread to include the natives, who, in the 
beginning, were entirely too unlettered to 
participate in such a form of government. 
A one-party system developed that served 
the Afro-Americans. There are some 15,000 
of them today, against 1,500,000 aborigines, 

The time had come, said Mr. Twe, for 
this American showpiece in Africa to mend 
its ways. The aborigines no longer were the 
illiterates of old. Mr. Twe, a Kru tribes- 
man, was an example; he was educated in 
the United States, is a practicing Christian, 
and 22 years ago served a universr'’ cause 
by exposing the fact that the sons of slaves 
who were running Liberia were actually en- 
gaging in selling their countrymen into 
bondage. A League of Nations investigation 
resulted in the resignation of the Liberian 
President. 
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The first strike against Mr. Twe came 
when two registered letters accepting the 
nomination, sent from the United States, 
failed to arrive at their destination in Mon- 
rovia. This was overcome by sending the 
acceptance through channels that escaped 
the eyes of President Tubman's mallmen. 


CAMPAIGN AGAINST PHANTOM OPPONENT 


But other moves against him could not 
be overcome, “I have been cheated and de- 
barred from participation in it (the elec- 
tion),“ wrote Mr. Twe on April 30, “on the 
pretext that I am late to register. The bal~ 
lots with the name of Mr. Tubman only have 
been printed, so they will vote for him to- 
morrow without opposition, and he will be 
elected even if one vote is cast. This is the 
kind of life forced upon the owners of this 
country by American democracy * * * 
The True Whig Party, which has been in 
power since 1871, does not allow opposi- 
tion.” 

For foreign consumption, the Whigs an- 
nounced that Twe had voluntarily with- 
drawn his candidacy. Oddly enough, this 
man who had withdrawn was the center of 
all the campaign oratory. The government 
organ in Monrovia, the Listener, hammered 
on the theme that Twe should be manacled 
and tried for high treason. On the eve of 
the election, President Tubman addressed 
the nation. His cntire speech was about the 
man who was not going to be his opponent 
on the morrow. Although the entrenched 
had their hands firmly on the controls, they 
were keenly aware of what Twe's threat 
meant to them. President Tubman, in that 
speech called Twe's attempt to displace him 
by means of the ballot-box unconstitutional, 
unlawful, treasonable, and seditious, and he 
indicated his readiness to take steps against 
those who unlawfully organize political par- 
ties. Mr. Tubman showed himself to be 
quite conscious of American criticism, and 
he advised all foreigners to keep their noses 
out. 

PROTEGE NEEDS A WORD OF ADVICE 


So the May 1 election was a landslide. 
Unconfirmed reports since then have had Mr. 
Twe under technical arrest. Requests for 
information at the Liberian legation in 
Washington were met with: “Who is Mr. 
Twe?” No wonder, for the present occu- 
pant of that legation is the man who was 
forced to resign the presidency as a result 
of the slave trade exposure in 1930. The 
Whig: have never forgiven Twe for his part 
in it. 

As a government, the United States can 
go only so far toward influencing domestic 
practices in foreign countries which it is 
aiding in one way or another; but Liberia, 
although in no sense a protectorate, defi- 
nitely is a protégé of the United States, and 
is the only country on the vast African con- 
tinent where United States influence is pre- 
dominant. In Korea and in the United Na- 
tions we are expending lives and treasure 
to obtain and sustain free elections, but in 
this country where we can exert unfettered 
influence, a ot.e-party system exists. 


[From the New York Times of June 10, 1951] 


GOVERNING LISERIA—SUPPRESSION BY REGIME 
CHARGED OF SUPPORTERS OF DEMOCRACY 


(The writer of the following letter, pro- 
fessor of sociology and anthropology at the 
City College, and adviser on trusteeship to 
the United States delegation at the first ses- 
sion of the General Assembly, is president of 
the Institute of Ethnic Affairs, Inc.) 

To the EDITOR oF THE NEw YORK TIMES; 

The New York Times dispatch from its 
special correspondent in Liberia, published 
June 2, party unveils a situation of desper- 
ate danger to the men in Liberia who seek 
the democratic way, and a violation of hu- 
man rights which concerns all of Africa and 
must concern Americans. 

The one-party regime in Liberia, through 
which an extremely small minority rides the 
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backs of the overwhelming a ma- 
jority, is striking a death blow at the oppo- 
sition party. At the Liberian election May 1 
this opposition, or reformation, party would 
have swept the field, bringing the 1,600,000 
native Liberians into control of their Gov- 
ernment for the first time, 


EXCLUSION FROM BALLOT 


The President Tubman “True Whig Party” 
regime, invoking a valid or invalid proce- 
dural technicality, excluded the Reformation 
Party from the ballot and the election, 
Dihdwo Twe, the majority presidential can- 
didate, had sought informally, without suc- 
cess, to have the United Nations or our State 
Department send observers, whose presence 
might prevent or mitigate the stealing of the 
election. On this stated ground the Tubman 
Tegime immediately after the election sent 
its police to arrest Mr. Twe. 

Today either Mr. Twe is being held se- 
cretly in jail or is still being pursued and 
an unstated number of his associates are 
actually jailed, according to the Times dis- 
patch. The plain object is to terrorize anew 
the aborigines of Liberia and to destroy out- 
right their leadership. 

Mr. Twe, who had been in the United 
States for a surgical operation, returned to 
Liberia 2 months ago, having been nomi- 
nated by the aborigines as their candidate 
in November of last year. Twe knew, and 
publicized in Liberia, that witch doctors had 
been imported from the Gold Coast to poison 
him. He knew that if jailed, away from his 
faithful entourage and from his personal 
cook, he must go on a hunger strike and die, 
or else risk slow death through poisoned food. 
He knew that probably he would be jailed. 

Twe has been called the Gandhi of Liberia 
and is like Gandhi in his universal charity 
and his indifference to personal fate. This 
statement is not hearsay. 


ONE PARTY RULE 


Like numerous other Americans, I know 
Mr. Twe well, and he spent with me his last 
day before flying to Liberia 2 months ago. 

What is happening in Liberia today is a 
repetition of what has happened for 80 years, 
as set forth in an authoritative book by Ray- 
mond Leslie Buell of the Foreign Policy Asso- 
ciation in 1947. United States quasi-guar- 
dianship has not restrained or reformed the 
one-party totalitarianism of Liberia down 
the generations, but rather has led it to re- 
peated actions of brazen cynicism and 
audacity. 


But tue Africa of today is not the Africa , 


of 80 or even 10 years ago. All of west tropi- 
cal Africa, except only Liberia, now receives 
genuine and increasing social services and 
marches toward self-rule or toward incorpo- 
ration in the citizenship of metropolitan 
European nations. The Liberian outrage will 
irradiate through much of native Africa and 
will create cynicism about America and about 
democratic constitutional forms which, in 
Liberia, are used as a sanction of corrupt 
tyranny. 

And as for Mr. Twe—he is no sudden insur- 
gent into Liberia. He has been known as a 
man of true greatness across more than 40 
years. Educated in the United States, he 
made our deepest values his own; his conse- 
cration to the democratic life way is com- 
plete and he is a devout and practicing 
Christian. For such a man to be leader of a 
great mass movement in west Africa means 
much to the hope of a free world. For him 
and his associates to be destroyed will be an 
evil thing for the hope of the free world. 

CHARGES SUBSTANTIATED 

In 1929, as a member of the Liberian 
House of Representatives, Mr. Twe 
the human slavery being practiced in Liberia. 
In 2 days he was thrown out of the legisla- 
ture by the ruling machine, and to save his 
life he escaped to Sierra Leone, under Brit- 


ish protection, for 2 years. Meantime the 
League of Nations through a commission in- 
vestigated his slavery charges on the ground 
and substantiated thom. 

Today the necd is for action of another 
kind. The United States, without interven- 
ing in Liberia any more than it has done for 
a century, could end the present outrage 
and insure a free election. We must so 
intervene, or we will stand as silent partners 
in the killing of democracy—our kind of 
democracy—in that place in Africa where 
ours is the predominant responsibility. 

JOHN COLLIER. 

New Yorn, June 4, 1951. 


Government Chauffeurs and Cars 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, June 15, 1951 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “You Have a Chauffeur, or 
Didn’t You Know?” which appeared in 
the June 13, 1951, issue of the Concord 
Daily Monitor. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

You Have a CHAUFFEUR, on DIDN’T You Know? 

The United States Senate, presented a 
chart of the number of chauffeurs and of 
Government-owned cars, is thinking about 
eliminating chauffeurs from Federal pay- 
rolls and some cars from Federal expenses. 
It has had the courage to add such an 
amendment to one pending appropriation 
bill which affects one or two of the numerous 
Federal agencies. 

The chauffeur chart, prepared as of June 
80, 1950, close of the last full fiscal year, 
and just at the start of the Korean war 
reveals 8,774 full-time chauffeurs on the 
Federal payroll then, 16,906 part-time chauf- 
feurs, and 37,389 other Federal employees 
who were driving around in Government- 
owned cars. 

Another chart, showing car purchases, in- 
dicates a terriffic increase in this expendi- 
ture by the Federal Government since the 
Korean war began, especially in the armed 
services, where the chauffeur business is 
most rampant. 

The picture looked like this 1 year ago: 
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Take the Veterans’ Administration as one 
example. It recently went through the well- 
known antics of threatening to close some 
of its branch offices, where it gives services 
directly to the veterans, because Congress was 
so niggardly in considering its several billion 
dollar appropriations. But when it was dis- 
charging, or threatening to discharge per- 
sonnel in these branch offices, such as sev- 
eral in New Hampshire, it was carrying on its 
payrolls 946 full-time chauffeurs and 417 
part-time chauffeurs. 

When you look into the chauffeur business 
in the armed services you discover that the 
bulk of them are enlisted men in uniform, 
But the armed services can't explain why 
Russia put four out of every five soldiers in 
the battle lines, while we put only one of 
every five there. Are our fighting forces so 
decrepit that they have to be carted about in 
chauffeur-driven passenger automobiles? Of 
course not. 

Oscar Ewing’s so-called social security 
agency, which would become the dispenser 
of free medicine and free everything to all 
who ask, has its own made-work program 
in the form of 44 full-time and 100 part- 
time chauffeur jobs. The disreputable RFC, 
the tax collecting Treasury, and most of the 
rest, have their chauffeured limousines, 
Secretary Acheson's quota is 30 full-time 
chauffeurs. 

There’s need for a new “new deal” in 
Washington and the chauffeur scandal is 
only one more bit of the evidence. It’s time 
to get a government of men who, at least, 
are able to drive their own cars. Any who 
can’t do that should be retired from Federal 
service, 


Cost of Foreign Aid Programs to Counties 
and Cities in Nebraska 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HUGH BUTLER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, June 15, 1951 


Mr. BUTLER of Nebraska. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD 
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a tabulation which has been prepared for 
me by the Legislative Reference Service 
of the Library of Congress, showing the 
share of the cost of all foreign-aid pro- 
grams over a 12-year period which must 
be borne by each of the counties and the 
principal cities and towns of Nebraska. 

There being no objection, the tabula- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 


Total cost of foreign aid apportioned on a 
Nation-wide per capita basis as applied to 
the population of counties and cities in 
Nebraska 


foreign aid 
Population 2 ren n 
Area (preliminary 2 
count) | July 1 1940- 
June 30, 1952 
Adams County 737 $19, 783, 126 
Hastings, city... 108 13, 842. 749 
snes ounty.. 631 8, 007, 013 
Neligh, city.... $18 1, 251, 548 
‘Tilden, city 2 330 227, 179 
Arthur County 79 550, 048 
anner County 1,321 909, 403 
Blaine County... 1, 209 832, 300 
Boone County... 10, 703 7,368, 159 
Albion, city... 2, 100 1, 449, 813 
Box Butte County 12, 225 8, 415, 935 
Alliance, city 7,852 5, 405, 474 
Boyd County.. 4,921 3, 387, 715 
rown County 5, 157 3, 550, 182 
Ainsworth, city 2, 142 1, 474, 596 
Buffalo County... 25, 091 17, 273, 146 
Gibbon, village 1, 059 729, 087 
Kearney, city........- 12, 106 8, 334, 013 
Ravenna, city. 1, 444 994, 078 
Shelton, village. 1, 032 710, 449 
Burt County. 11, 514 7, 926, 468 
1, 004 9091, 174 
1, 450 998, 209 
1,905 f | 1,311,440 
11, 376 7, 831, 466 
2, 312 * 1,591, 627 
16, 355 11, 259, 109 
1, 003 900, 485 
4,880 ] 3, 359, 490 
1, 059 729, 087 
13, 820 9,513 964 
1, 633 1, 124, 190 
1, 035 712, 515 
5, 185 _ 8, 569, 458 
1,561 |, 1,074, 624 
8,348] 5,746, 930 
2. 668 1, 836, 705 
11, 921. | 8, 206,655 
4, 894 3, 369, 127 
8,677 5, 973, 420 
1,352] 890,744 
10, 158 6, 992, 970 
3,084 2, 123, 087 
12, 996 - 8, 940, 706 
2.664] 1.833, 951 
1, 25 843, 315 
19, 207 13, 222, 483 
3,406 |; 2344. 759 
10, 403 | 7, 161, 633 
South Sioux, city. 5, 557 3, 825, 550 
Dawes County. 9, 646 6, 640, 499 
4, 645 3, 197, 711 
1, 806 J. 1, 243, 287 
19, 376 13, 338, 826 
2, 896 1, 993, 664 
2, 963 2, 039, 788 
5, 061 3, 484, 094 
3, 323 2. 287, 620 
1, 295 891, 504 
9, 107 6, 269, 441 
936 644, 361 
26, 100 17, 967, 762 
14, 639 10, 077, 780 
277, 189 190, 822, 451 
247, 408 170, 320, 615 
1, 302 896, 323 
1, 106 761, 393 
4, 347 2, 992, 562 
1, 503 1, 034, 695 
9, 622 6, 623, 977 
2, 023 1, 392, 674 


1 Apportionment is made on the basis of $104,476,000,000 
total foreign aid and $688.42 per person in the United 
paue 3 troops overseas and 2 incorporated 


U. S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Cen- 
tion—preliminary 


sus, 1950 census of counts: 
Population of Nebi by counties, Apr. 1, 1950, 
Series PC 2, No. 21, Was , D. C., Aug. 23, 1950. 

3 Total population of Tilden, city, partly in Antelope. 
County and partly in Madison County, is 1,021 for 1950, 

Total population of Wakefield, city, ly in Dixon 
County and partly in Wayne County, is 1,024 for 1950. 


„ 


Total cost of foreign aid apportioned on a 
Nation-wide per capita basis as applied to 
the population of counties and cities in 


Nebraska *—Continued 
5 
Population |, ‘reign a 
Area (preliminary get res cog 
count) | July 1, 1940- 
Tune 30, 1952 
Franklin County $7, 070 $4, 867, 129 
Franklin, city. 1, 604 1, 104, 226 
Frontier County.. 5, 189 3, 572, 211 
Furnas County 9, 349 6, 436, 
Arapahoe, city.. 1, 216 837, 119 
Cambridge, acts 1,342 923. 860 
Oxford, village ._. 1,028 707, 
Gage County 28, 055 19, 313, 623 
Beatrice, city... 11, 788 8, 115, 005 
2, 254 1, 551, 699 
4, 084 2,811, 507 
1,111 764, 835 
2, 906 2, 000, 549 
1, 404 966, 542 
2, 732 1, 880, 763 
1, 060 729, 725 
5, 584 3, 844, 137 
32. 000 22, 035, 636 
Grand Island, city .... 22, 835 15, 720, 071 
Hamilton County 8, 788 6, 049, 835 
Aurora, city... 2, 453 1, 688, 604 
Harlan County 7, 138 4, 913, 942 
Alma, city- 1, 760 1, 211, 619 
Oxford, village 232 159, 713 
Hayes County. 2. 409 1, 658, 404 
Hitchcock Coun 5, 864 4,036, 895 
Trenton, 1, 240 853, 641 
Holt County 14, 867 10, 234, 740 
Atkinson, city. 1, 361 936, 940 
O'Neill, eity. 3,050 2, 099, 681 
Hooker County.. 1,055 726, 283 
Howard County.. 7, 229 4, 976, 588 
St. Paul, city. 1, 678 1, 155, 169 
Jefferson County. 13, 614 9, 372, 150 
Fairbury, city. 6, 385 4, 395, 562 
Johnson County. 7, 262 4, 999, 306 
1, %89 1, 334, 846 
6, 359 4, 377, 663 
2,106 1, 449, 813 
7,415 5, 104, 634 
3, 441 2, 368, 853 
2,154 1, 482, 857 
4, 289 2, 952, 633 
2,028 1,396, 116 
14, 829 10, 208, 580 
1, 434 987, 194 
1, 403 965, 853 
118, 260 81, 412, 549 
97, 423 67, 067, 942 
27, 384 18, 851, 693 
15, 390 10, 504, 784 
130 | sax 670 
828 570,012 
24, 185 16, 649, 438 
1, 636 1, 126, 255 
1,000 688, 420 
11, 231 7, 731, 645 
691 475, 010 
8, 802 6, 059, 473 
2, 383 1, 640, 505 
8, 255 $5, 682, 907° 
1,870 1, 287, 345 
1, 620 1,115, 240 
6, 551 4, 509, 839 
1, 547 1, 064, 986 
1,007 693, 239 
ount; 10, 40 7, 531,315 
Auburn, cit 3, 398 2, 339, 251 
Peru, village. 1, 259 866, 721 
Nuckolls County.. 9,359 6, 442, 923 
8 eity 3. 230 2, 223, 597 
Otoe County 17,045 11, 734, 119 
Nebraska City. 6, 851 4, 716, 365 
Syracuse, village.. 1, 098 755, 885 
Pawnee County. 6, 734 4, 635, 820 
Pawnee City. 1, 595 1, 098, 030 
Perkins County... 4, 822 3, 319, 561 
Grant, vi 1.002 751, 755 
Enp County. 9, 029 6, 215, 744 
oldrege, 4, 367 3, 006, 330 
Pierce County. 9,400 6, 471, 148 
Pierce, city. 1, 163 800, 632 
Plainview, city. 1,402 965, 165 
Platte County. 19, 857 13, 669, 956 
Polk County Soo | 28 oir 
unty.__..-. 525, 94 
Osceola, city... 1, 065 733, 167 
Stromsburg, city... 1, 239 852, 952 
Redwillow County... 12, 909 8, 886, 814 
McCook, city. 7, 642 5, 260, 906 
mica cous 1 | eas 
‘al ity... „ 263, 3 
Humboldt, cit, 1, 393 958, 969 


Total population of Tilden, city, partly in Antelope 


County and partly in Madison County, is 1 
Total population of Oxf village, 
County and partly in Harlan County, 


1 for 1950, 
y in Furnas 
1,260 for 1950, 
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Total cost of foreign aid apportioned on a 
Nation-wide per capita basis as applied to 
the population of counties and cities in 
Nebraska *—Continued 


Share of all 
foreign aid 


proposed and 
Area provided 
July 1, 1940- 
June 30, 1952 
Rock County $3, 030 $2, 085, 913 
Bassett, vil 1, 065 733, 167 
Saline County. 14, 021 9, 652, 337 
Crete, city... 3, 682 534, 762 
Friend, city... 1, 137 782, 734 
Wilber, city. 1, 353 931, 
Sarpy County... 15, 641 10, 767, 577 
3, 837 641, 
1, 032 710, 44 
16, 820 11, 579, 224 
1,702 1, 171, 691 
3, 088 2, 125, 841 
33, 889 23, 329, 865 
3, 839 2, 642, 844 
2, 078 1, 430, 537 
12, 833 8, 834, 494 
13, 187 9, 078, 195 
3, 174 2, 185, 045 
9, 520 6, 553, 758 
2, 047 1, 409, 196 
1, 261 896, 098 
1, 085 746, 86 
6, 418 4, 418, 280 
1, 505 1, 036, 072 
3, 120 2, 147, 870 
6, 413 4, 414, 837 
1, 397 961, 723 
0.631 7, 318, 503 
1, 093 752, 443 
1, 920 1, 369, 956 
1,195 822, 662 
8, 569 5, 899, 071 
1,167 803, 386 
7, 256 4,995, 176 
2, 242 1, 543, 438 
11, 496 7, 914, 076 
3,800 2, 615, 996 
10, 098 6, 951, 665 
88 60, 581 
3, 563 2, 452, 840 
7,317 5, 037, 169 
1, 672 1, 151, 038 
1, 528 1, 051, 906 
14, 228 9, 794, 840 
6, 189 4, 260, 631 
State total 1,318,079 | 907, 391, 945 
‘Total 8 of Wakefield, city, ly in Dixon 
County and partly in Wayne County, is 1,024 for 1050 


Professor Snow’s Appointment” 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRIEN McMAHON 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, June 15, 1951 


Mr. McMAHON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recor an editorial 
entitled “Professor Snow's Appoint- 
ment,” published in the Hartford Cou- 
rant of June 10, 1951. The editorial 
deals with the selection by the State De- ` 
partment of Prof. Wilbert Snow, beloved 
former Governor of the State of Con- 
necticut, to lecture in Europe. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torial was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 

PROFESSOR SNow’s APPOINTMENT 


All Connecticut should rejoice in the hon- 
or that has come to Professor Wilbert Snow 
of Wesleyan University. He has been selected 
by the State Department to lecture in Europe 
on American literature, criticism, and public 
affairs. The appointment for the year be- 
ginning September 1, comes through the 
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education-exchange program, established to 
promote a better mutual understanding 
among the democratic nations. 

It would be difficult to think of a more 
auspicious selection. Professor Snow is a 
distinguished educator, a man of letters 
possessing a graceful platform appearance, 
and a delightful conversationalist. That he 
is a former governor of Connecticut testifies 
to his interest in public affairs. And even 
those who may disagree with him politically 
would be among the first to recognize that 
he has a broad grasp and a wide knowledge 
of current issues. These he can state as 
readily, interestingly, and intelligently as 
he can discuss the achievements and short- 
comings of American literature. 

Professor Snow’s versatility commends him 
for his assignment. May he have an enjoy- 
able sojourn abroad, and one profitable in 
attaining a wider outlook on the world, for 
those to whom he goes, and for us when he 
returns. At that time, many will want the 
opportunity to learn of his observations and 
conclusions about a world that through 
knowledge and invention is ever growing 
smaller, 


Hearings Into General MacArthur’s Dis- 
missal and Background of American 
Policy in the Far East 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. LESTER C. HUNT 


OF WYOMING 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, June 15, 1951 


Mr. HUNT. Mr. President, in the 
Lexington (Ky.) Herald under date of 
June 12, there appeared a very worth- 
while editorial by Marquis Childs deal- 
ing with the Senate hearings into Gen- 
eral MacArthur's dismissal and the 
background of American policy in the 
Far East. This editorial draws certain 
conclusions which, to my way of think- 
ing, clear up some debatable questions 
that have arisen during the hearings, 
and I request unanimous consent that 
the editorial be printed in the Appendix 
of the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

WASHINGTON CALLING 


(By Marquis Childs) 

WASHINGTON.—A way must be found, and 
quickly, to wind up the Senate hearings into 
General MacArthur's dismissal and the back- 
ground of American policy in the Far East. 
Legislative action vital to maintain stability 
at home and security abroad has been held 
up because of the inquiry. 

Surely even the most hostile Republicans 
have now come to realize that they have 
failed to document their case against the 
administration. As the traditionally Re- 
publican New York Herald Tribune put it: 

“Nowhere in their lengthy cross-examina- 
tion have the hostile Senators. seriously 
shaken the Acheson position or the prior 
policies; nowhere have they begun to sus- 
tain the vague mass of accusation—of pro- 
communism, appeasement, betrayal, mis- 
feasance, and blunder—which has been 
woven around him, and one cannot really 
read the transcript of the hearings without 
being forced to the conclusion that most of 
this is simply, to use Senator McMaHon’s 
own words, an example of ‘error being con- 


verted into accepted fact by constant 
iteration. ” 

It is not that-the policies followed by the 
administration have been shown to have 
been the perfect path to take. Not even the 
most partisan ally of the administration 
could possibly contend that. 

But what Secretary of State Acheson has 
shown in his able presentation is: (1) That 
policy makers in the face of overwhelming 
difficulties in a world in the flux of revolu- 
tionary change took decisions that seemed 
in the light of all information available at 
the time to be the wisest decisions; and 
(2) that most of the military and diplomatic 
leaders involved at one point or another with 
the decisions that later have been challenged 
and disputed. The whole fabric of half- 
truths and plain lies alleging a conspiracy 
of misdirection has been shattered. 


CONFESSION OF FAILURE 


The best proof of this is that the politi- 
cians who still cling to that nasty and now 
discredited legend have been forced in con- 
tinuing their attack to fall back on the old 
familiar outcries. To shout the same charges 
in the face of the long, detailed, and thor- 
oughly documented analysis put into the 
record is an abject confession of failure. 
And it is significant that insofar as it con- 
tinues to come at all it comes from the in- 
credible OWEN Brewster, of Maine, and a few 
others who take a political line. 

How much the plotters in the Kremlin in 
Moscow have gained from this detailing of 
past mistakes and present capacities and in- 
tentions only a few knowledgeable officials at 
the top of our intelligence system would be 
able to judge. They have at times during 
this lengthy recital been extremely pessi- 
mistic over the extent to which we were 
supplying the Soviet Union with priceless 
information and the evaluation of that 
information. 

As for the American public, it has seemed 
to me that much good has come out of the 
inquiry. A great deal that has been put into 
the record could surely have been told long 
before this without disclosing anything of 
essential importance to the Russians. One 
reason it was not too difficult to build up 
the legend of a sinister conspiracy of mis- 
direction was that the public knew so little 
about the whys and wherefores of major 
decisions. 

What purposes can be.served by stretching 
out the hearings indefinitely, it is hard to 
see. Whether the current inquiry is the 
proper forum for getting at the facts about 
the China lobby is debatable. 


POWER OF THE LOBBY 


The power of that lobby and its resources 
should certainly be explored, since it has 
been an important factor in determining 
the direction—or lack of it—in Asian policy. 
But the task of exploration might well be 
turned over either to a Senate subcommittee 
with an effective investigating staff or to 
some commission or agency of Government 
capable of doing the job and charged with 
the responsibility for it. 

Such an investigation would, of course, 
be concerned only in passing with the noisy 
hired mouthpieces of the lobby. It would 
be essential to get at the real sources of the 
money that has been spent and how it was 
used to buy influence. Senator STYLES 
Brivces, of New Hampshire, who has been 
closely linked to the China lobby, proposed 
that the investigation be expanded to in- 
clude the influence exerted in behalf of other 
countries receiving American aid. There 
would seem to be no reason why that should 
not be done. 

In an interview with American reporters on 
Formosa not long ago, Chiang Kai-shek was 
asked about huge sums of money taken by 
Chinese citizens formerly associated with 
Chiang and deposited in personal and hid- 
den bank accounts abroad. Far from deny- 
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ing that such amounts have been taken out 
of the country, which is the official line of 
the Chinese Embassy in Washington, Chiang 
complained that he had never had any coop- 
eration from the State Department or other 
American agencies in tracking down these 
hidden private reserves. 

Here would be a place to begin an inves- 
tigation. But it would be only a starting 
point, since the China lobby has many rami- 
fications that should be brought to light. 


Toledo Port Statistics, 1950 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FRAZIER REAMS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 15, 1951 


Mr. REAMS. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I include 
therein a chart giving the 1950 statistics 
of the port of Toledo, Ohio. 

The port of Toledo has for years been 
one of the largest in the country. Last 
year it reached new heights in total ton- 
nage handled. The port of Toledo is 
ever increasing in importance and I am 
inserting these statistics to show the 
growth that has taken place in the ton- 
— handled by this great port on Lake 

e: 
Toledo port statistics, 1950 
[All tonnage reported in short tons] 
Ships moored in the port of Toledo, 1950-51 winter 


City 1 —.— = 943)! 1 
— Hasor of — — and bridges, City 
of Toled: 
Maumee River 4 
Maximum (July 19, OT SRE WT D8 feet.. 15.8 
Minimum (Jan. 14, 1950) . --d0.... 73.9 
c cence do. 2.07 
Vessel clearances: 
Arrivals (gain, 1950, 1,664) __ - 5,501 
Departures (gain, 1950, 1,663) - 5,490 


1 Above low-water datum, 570.5 feet, 
2 Below low-water datum, 570.5 feet. 


Petroleum products.. 
Petroleum coke 
8 and parts. 


Total tonnage, 1950 


All figures are taken from the 1950 Annual Report of 
the Toledo-Lucas County Port Commission. 

The all-time records for coal and iron ore 
at the port of Toledo were broken in 1950. 
Tron-ore receipts of 3,807,159 tons were 346,- 
365 tons greater than the previous high of 
3,460,794 tons set in 1948. Coal handled in 
1950 totaled 26,511,667 tons, or 2,469,772 tons 
above the previous record of 24,041,895 tons 
set in 1942, 4 
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Sun River Reclamation Project 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN R. MURDOCK 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 13, 1951 


Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I include in the REC- 
orD a resolution which was adopted by 
the Committee on Interior and Insular 
‘Affairs on June 12, 1951, and two acts 
relating to this procedure, concerning 
the expenditure of rehabilitation and 
betterment costs on certain reclamation 
projects. 

This resolution approves the findings 
of the Secretary of the Interior on this 
contract as outlined in his letter to both 
the Senate and House Committees on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs, dated June 7, 
1951. 

On October 7, 1949, the President ap- 
proved an act to provide for the return 
of rehabilitation and betterment costs of 
Federal reclamation projects, and on 
March 3, 1950, an act was approved 
amending that act to a slight degree, 
whereby it becomes possible for the 
above-named committees to express their 
approval of the determination by the 
Secretary of the Interior of the terms of 
a contract for the repayment of reha- 
bilitation and betterment costs on rec- 
lamation projects. 

The two acts referred to and the reso- 
lution which was adopted by the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
House of Representatives, are as follows: 


[Public Law 335—81st Cong.] 
[Ch. 650—1st sess.] 
H. R. 1694 


An act to provide for the return of rehabili- 
tation and betterment costs of Federal 
reclamation projects 


Be it enacted, etc., That expenditures of 
funds hereafter specifically appropriated for 
rehabilitation and betterment of irrigation 
systems on projects governed by the Fed- 
eral reclamation laws (act of June 17, 1902, 
32 Stat. 388, and acts amendatory thereof 
or supplementary thereto) shall be made 
only after the organizations concerned shall 
have obligated themselves for the return 
thereof in installments fixed in accordance 
with their ability to pay, as determined by 
the Secretary of the Interior in the light of 
their outstanding repayment obligations, 
and which shall, to the fullest practicable 
extent, be scheduled for return with their 
construction charge installments or other- 
wise scheduled as he shall determine. No 
such determination of the Secretary of the 
Interior shall become effective until the ex- 
piration of 60 days after it has been sub- 
mitted to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs of the Senate and the Com- 
mittee on Public Lands of the House of Rep- 
resentatives. The term “rehabilitation and 
betterment,” as used in this act, shall mean 
maintenance, including replacements, which 
cannot be financed currently, as otherwise 
contemplated by the Federal reclamation 
laws in the case of operation and mainte- 
nance costs, but shall not include construc- 
tion, the costs of which are returnable, in 
whole or in part, through “construction 
charges” as that term is defined in section 
2 (d) of the Reclamation Project Act of 1939 
(53 Stat. 1187). Such rehabilitation and 
betterment work may be performed by con- 


tract, by force account, or, notwithstanding 
any other law and subject only to such rea- 
sonable terms and conditions as the Secre- 
tary of the Interior shall deem appropriate 
for the protection of the United States, by 
contract entered into with the organiza- 
tion concerned whereby such organization 
shall perform such work. 

Sec. 2. This act shall be deemed a supple- 
ment to the Federal reclamation laws. 

Approved October 7, 1949. 


[Public Law 451—81st Cong] 
[Ch. 47—2d sess.] 
H. R. 7220 


An act to expedite the rehabilitation of Fed- 
eral reclamation projects in certain cases 


Be it enacted, etc., That the second sen- 
tence of the act entitled “An act to provide 
for the return of rehabilitation and better- 
ment costs of Federal reclamation projects,” 
approved October 7, 1949, is amended by 
striking out the period at the end thereof 
and inserting a semicolon and the following: 
“except that, any such determination may 
become effective prior to the expiration of 
such 60 days in any case in which each 
such committee approves an earlier date 
and notifies the Secretary, in writing, of 
such approval: Provided, That when Con- 
gress is not in session the Secretary’s deter- 
mination, if accompanied by a finding by the 
Secretary that substantial hardship to the 
water users concerned or substantial fur- 
ther injury to the project works will result, 
shall become effective when the chairman 
and ranking minority member of each such 
committee shall file with the Secretary their 
written approval of said findings.” 

Approved March 3, 1950. 


Resolution concerning the expenditure of re- 
habilitation and betterment funds on the 
Fort Shaw irrigation district, Sun River 
project, Montana 
Whereas the act of October 7, 1949 (Public 

Law 335, 81st Cong., Ist sess.), as amended 

by the act of March 3, 1950 (Public Law 

451, 8ist Cong., 2d sess.), provides that 

expenditure of funds specifically appropri- 

ated for rehabilitation and betterment of 
irrigation systems on projects governed by 
the Federal reclamation laws shall be made 
only after the organizations shall have ob- 
ligated themselves for the return thereof in 
installments fixed in accordance with their 
ability to pay, as determined by the Secretary 
of the Interior; and 

Whereas the determination of the Secre- 
tary of the Interior does not become effective 
until the expiration of 60 days after it has 
been submitted to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs of the Senate and the 

Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs of 

the House of Representatives or on a date 

prior to the expiration of such 60 days in any 
case in which each such committee approves 
an earlier date and notifies the Secretary, in 
writing, of such approval; and 

Whereas in a letter dated June 7, 1951, the 

Secretary of the Interior submitted to the 

Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs his 

findings relating to the return of rehabilita- 

tion and betterment funds to be expended 
on the Fort Shaw irrigation district, Sun 

River project, Montana; and 
Whereas the Committee on Interior and 

Insular Affairs has, in session with a quorum 

present, this day approved the findings of 

the Secretary of the Interior in these prem- 
ises: Now, therefore, be it 
Resolved, That the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs give notice in writing to 
the Secretary of the Interior of its approval 
of his determination in these premises. 
COMMITTEE ON INTERIOR AND INSULAR 
AFFAIRS, 
JOHN R. MURDOCK, Chairman. 
Adopted this 12th day of June 1951. 
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Atlantic Union 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAMILTON C. JONES 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 15, 1951 


Mr. HAMILTON C. JONES. Mr, 
Speaker, under unanimous consent to re- 
vise and extend my remarks in the REC- 
orD, I include two editorials from the 
Charlotte News, Charlotte, N. C., en- 
titled “Atlantic Union Movement Rap- 
idly Gaining Momentum,” on May 31, 
1951; and “United States History Sets 
Precedent for Atlantic Union,” on June 
1, 1951: 


A FEDERATION OF LIKE-MINDED Free Democ- 
RACIES—ATLANTIC UNION MOVEMENT RAPID- 
LY GAINING MOMENTUM 


(To obtain first-hand material for these 
two articles, Mr. Robinson, at the invitation 
of former Justice of the Supreme Court 
Owen J. Roberts, recently attended the Con- 
ference of the Atlantic Union Committee at 
the Hotel Sherman in Washington. While 
attending the meetings, Mr. Robinson had 
an opportunity to discuss in detail the plans 
for Atlantic Union as envisioned by many of 
its advocates including Justice Roberts, Sen- 
ator Estes Kefauver, Clarence Streit, the 
Honorable Joseph P. Grew, and the Honor- 
able William Phillips, both former Under 
Secretaries of State. This is the first of two 
articles on the Atlantic Union.—Editors, the 
News.) 


(By Thomas L. Robinson) 


Throughout the United States we are going 
to hear a great deal more about “Atlantic 
Union” in the months just ahead, because 
the movement is now hitting its full stride 
and winning more support every day. In 
fact, its pace has been greatly accelerated 
ever since Americans and Europeans have 
begun to realize the immensity of General 
Eisenhower's task of uniting the free de- 
mocracies for military defense. His difficult 
job would be made much easier if the 
democracies, who are members of the North 
Atlantic Pact, were organized as a federated 
union and not merely as an alliance, 

How would a union of the free democracies 
preserve and increase individual freedom in 
the world? 

First, such a union would contribute to 
freedom from fear by eliminating the threat 
of war now hanging over Europe. It is vir- 
tually impossible to believe that Soviet Rus- 
sia would dare attack a strong union of na- 
tions whose members included the United 
States, Great Britain, Canada, France, Bel- 
gium, the Netherlands, and Luxemburg. 

Secondly, such a union would contribute 
to freedom from want by vastly increasing 
the prosperity of its member states and their 
citizens. By pooling their armaments and 
their resources, all of the member states 
could successfully reduce their present ex- 
penditures for arms and for fighting men. 
Actually, the establishment of a strong union 
would permit these member states to divert 
less of their production facilities to military 
preparedness. 

Thirdly, the formation of such a union 
would help to solve the tremendously large 
economic problems which now divide instead 
of unite the Western World. Where one na- 
tion is strong in a specific category of pro- 
duction, another nation is weak in this very 
same category. By sharing their sources of 
strength and thus buttressing their weak- 
nesses, the member states could solve many 
of their basic production problems. The net 
result would be a federation of unprece- 
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dented wealth and power—much too strong 
an adversary for Russia to challenge in her 
fight for world domination. 


NOT WORLD GOVERNMENT 


Unlike the United World Federalists, who 
want to turn the United Nations into an 
all-inclusive world government, the advo- 
cates of Atlantic Union believe that only the 
like-minded free democracies should belong 
to the union at the outset. Later the union 
would be expanded to include other coun- 
tries acceptable to the charter members. 

Similar to the United States, the out- 
standing example of a federal union, the 
Atlantic Union will be a union of peoples, 
not a league of governments. Some powers 
would be given the federal government and 
some would be reserved for the member gov- 
ernments within the union. 

In planning a federal union that would 
embrace nations instead of states, we need 
only to remember that we here in America 
made a failure of our efforts at self-govern- 
ment for 6 years after our Revolutionary War. 
The successful Nation—the United States of 
today—came into being only when our na- 
tional leaders created our Federal Govern- 
ment at the Constitutional Convention of 
1787. 

From 1781 until 1787, each of our Original 
Thirteen States was supreme in its author- 
ity. Each could issue its own coinage, each 
could restrict migration from one State to 
the other, each could impose high tariffs on 
any interstate shipments, and each could 
build up its own army and make war on 
another State. As history reveals, we had 
six troubled years of interstate competition, 
and also some armed conflicts between the 
States until Congress invited each of the 
Thirteen States to send delegates to a Con- 
stitutional Convention in Philadelphia to 
discuss ways to end interstate wars and con- 
flicts and to create a strong union with a 
united purpose. 

Out of this great Constitutional Conven- 
tion emezged 164 years ago our present 
Federal Constitution. Each State retained 
the right to make and enforce laws govern- 
ing the lives of its people, but the Federal 
Government was granted sole authority to 
conduct foreign relations, govern tariffs and 
immigration and issue a single currency, 


A SIMILAR PATTERN 


It is precisely this same pattern of Federal 
Government, extended to encompass six 
other democratic nations bordering on the 
North Atlantic, which is the subject of the 
resolution now pending before the Eighty- 
second Congress and which would create 
an opportunity to explore thoroughly such 
a union of the free democracies. 

This Atlantic Union resolution is sup- 
ported by 27 Senators and more than 100 
Congressmen of both political parties. Four 
of the Senators are Members of the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee. Sixteen come 
from States west of the Mississippi. In the 
House, nine Atlantic Union supporters are 
members of the House Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. Many in both Houses are high in 
the councils of their political parties. 

It is the conviction of these Senators and 
Congressmen that passage of the Atlantic 
Union resolution offers a way to build the 
strength of free nations to deter war. The 
enabling clause of the resolution states: 

“Resolved by the Senate (the House of 
Representatives concurring), That the Presi- 
dent is requested to invite the democracies 
which sponsored the North Atlantic Treaty 
to name delegates, representing their princi- 
pal political parties, to meet this year with 
delegates of the United States in a federal 
convention to explore how far their peoples, 
and the peoples of such other democracies 
as the convention may invite to send dele- 
gates, can apply among them, within the 
framework of the United Nations, the princi- 
ples of free federal union.” 


There are clear indications that, in addi- 
tion to the support the resolution is receiv- 
ing in the Senate and House, that the 
American people are beginning to press Con- 
gress for the adoption of this resolution, 


PEOPLE FAVOR UNION 


A Gallup poll shows that 64 percent of the 
American people favor a closer union of 
Atlantic Pact nations. The Atlantic Union 
Committee, with headquarters in New York 
and Washington, has at the present time 112 
vigorous chapters in 48 States. 

The officers of the Atlantic Union Com- 
mittee are former statesmen whose reputa- 
tion has been built on records of solid 
achievement, The president of the commit- 
tee is former Supreme Court Justice Owen J. 
Roberts and the vice presidents are former 
Under Secretary of State Will L. Clayton 
and former Secretary of War Robert P, 
Patterson. 

An outstanding advocate of Atlantic Union 
is Clarence K. Streit who distinguished him- 
self as the correspondent of the New York 
Times at the League of Nations from 1929 
to 1939. Mr. Streit finished his widely ac- 
claimed book, Union Now, 12 years ago, but 
recently he added five new chapters and 
the new material, as Justice Roberts says, 
“shows the unparalleled opportunity we now 
have to lead the world toward freedom and 
union.” 

The principal sponsor of the Atlantic 
Union resolution in Congress is the popular 
and dynamic Senator ESTES KEFAUVER, who 
recently turned from his work as head of 
the Kefauver Crime Investigating Commit- 
tee to this task of spearheading the efforts 
to achieve Atlantic Union. Several months 
ago Senator KEFAUVER said in a report to the 
people of Tennessee: 

“Tennessee boys are dying on foreign bat- 
tlefields and I believe this Atlantic Union 
plan may provide the answer we pray for. 
Therefore, I consider it my bounden duty 
to turn my efforts and time from local and 
national crime to international crime.” 


OTHER NATIONS ACTIVE 


The Atlantic Union Committee is hard at 
work not only in the United States but in 
all of the Atlantic nations. In Canada, 
a resolution similar to the American one 
has already been passed in the Senate. Two 
such resolutions have been introduced in the 
British House of Commons, one with labor 
and one with conservative support. Winston 
Churchill has, among others, expressed in- 
tense interest. Halvard Lange, the Foreign 
Minister of Norway, has come out in favor 
of Atlantic Union. 

It should be understood that all the reso- 
lution does is to make it possible for the 
United States to take the leadership in 
bringing together free nations to see whether 
they cannot work out the difficult solutions 
for common problems, many of which are 
too big to be solved by any nation working 
alone. The meeting of delegates in a fed- 
eral convention does not commit the United 
States or any other nation to joining a 
union. If the convention should recom- 
mend a union, then the citizens of this 
country will have an opportunity to vote 
on their recommendations. In other words, 
the American voters will have the last word. 


A LARGER UNION For A BIGGER JOB—UNITED 
STATES History SETS PRECEDENT FOR 
ATLANTIC UNION 
(This is the second of two articles out- 

lining the present efforts to unite the free 

democracies in an Atlantic Union.) 
(By Thomas L. Robinson) 

Two World Wars have shown us what hap- 
pens when aggressive dictatorships are strong 
and the forces that face them are weak and 
unorganized. 

Proponents of Atlantic Union declare that 
the risk of war can be made negligible by 
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building overwhelming strength on the side 
of such peace-loving nations as are willing 
to unite for a common security. In the 
North Atlantic countries—United States, 
Canada, Britain, France, the Netherlands, 
Belgium, and Luxemburg—there are a free 
press, free speech, free assembly, and free- 
dom to own property. This means that the 
other six nations, proposed for initial mem- 
bership in the Atlantic Union, believe in the 
same vital principles of democracy that we 
cherish in the United States. 

It is impressive to note that these seven 
nations control more than 80 percent of the 
world’s industrial and productive power. 
But, taken one by one, these nations are 
weak today because, unlike the Soviet Union, 
they are not united. A union of these free 
nations would create the strongest citadel 
of free democracies the world has ever seen, 
This united group of nations would be able 
to resist any assault by Russia or any other 
powerful enemy. 


SUCCESSFUL METHOD 


The method of uniting free peoples, as 
blueprinted by the Atlantic Union concept, 
has been outstandingly successful wherever 
it has been tested. The American Union of 
States is not the only example of successful 
federation. The union form of government 
has held together in free association such 
diverse people as the English and French in 
Canada; the English and Dutch in South 
Africa; the German, French, and Italians in 
Switzerland. 

Through an Atlantic Union of nations it 
is anticipated that many of today’s obstacles 
to the flow of commerce and production 
could be completely eliminated. People in 
France and Belgium could deal with each 
other as easily as people in North Dakota 
deal with those in Minnesota. 

If a union comes into being, the burden 
of taxation for defense would be far less with 
many more people to carry the load equally. 
The union could save billions in aggregate 
defense costs while at the same time provid- 
ing far greater strength on land, sea, and in 
the air. As an example, the individual 
navies of the free democracies, if consoli- 
dated into one navy, would constitute 90 per- 
cent of the naval strength of the world. 

It is difficult to find a reason for believing 
that the North Atlantic Pact, which is strict- 
ly an alliance, will be any more enduring 
than the Triple Entente, the Locarno Pact, 
the Little Entente, or the Anglo-French al- 
Uance. On the other hand, the federation 
method of uniting free nations has proved 
to be both successful and enduring. 

Many people unfamiliar with the develop- 
ment and operation of other unions, are 
skeptical lest an Altantic Union would mean 
a sacrifice of sovereignty on the part of the 
United States. To answer this skepticism, 
one should be reminded that United States 
citizens, not the United States Government, 
are sovereign. It is the citizens, not their 
government, who put governmental author- 
ity where they want it. 


HISTORICAL PRECEDENT 


Going back to the early New England days, 
history shows that the colonists first set up 
municipal governments, but quickly discov- 
ered that since these were insufficient to 
cope with all their problems, they were 
obliged to establish county, State, and finally 
a National Government. It was in no in- 
stance a surrender of sovereignty when our 
ancestors thus set up new governments, 
They were merely delegating authority to 
such government units as could handle the 
responsibility with the greatest effectiveness. 

Advocates of Atlantic Union declare that 
the time has come when the maintenance of 
peace requires that we delegate to a larger 
union than has thus far existed in the world, 
the pressing burden of keeping peace in the 
world. The advocates of such a union are 
not talking about a blind Utopia. They are 
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coming to grips with what they believe is the 
only course of action which will give any 
promise of saving the United States and 
other nations from complete annihilation. 

Another charge of criticism which has been 
directed against the proposal for an Atlantic 
Union is that it would hurt the United Na- 
tions Organization. This is not true. Quite 
the contrary, the Atlantic Union would 
greatly strengthen the United Nations and 
contribute enormously to the achievement 
of its main objectives. 


WOULD BOLSTER U. N. 

As is well known, the foremost objective 
of the United Nations is to maintain peace 
and international security. But the U. N. 
needs an Atlantic Union as its best available 
safeguard against a third world war. The 
Atlantic Union would be so strong that ag- 
gressive governments would hesitate to risk 
war with any member of the U. N. regardless 
of whether a country was a member of the 
Atlantic Union, because such an aggressive 
enemy would not want to incite the wrath 
of the powerful Atlantic Union. In other 
words, to collide with the tremendous mili- 
tary strength of the Atlantic Union would 
mean the death knell of any ambitious ag- 
gressor nation. 

Without an Atlantic Union the very fu- 
ture of the United Nations is in critical 
jeojardy. Even those of us who believe most 
strongly in the U. N. realize that it was im- 
potent when faced with the march of Chinese 
aggression in Korea. Realists prophesy that 
the United Nations could not survive the 
outbreak of another world war. In short, an 
Atlantic Union would provide the United 
Nations with its very best chance of survival 
because only a federation of the free de- 
mocracies can keep the peace. Of course, it 
should be made clear that Atlantic Union 
would function within the framework of the 
U. N. and require no amendment to the U. N, 
charter. 

Clarence K. Streit, author of Union Now, 
and one of the top leaders of the Atlantic 
Union Committee, recently returned from 
Europe after visiting not only all of the 
countries initially proposed as union mem- 
bers but many others including Switzerland, 
Western Germany, Denmark, Norway, and 
Sweden. 

During his extensive travels Mr. Streit 
talked with great numbers of eminent men 
in political, military, and diplomatic posi- 
tion as well as leaders of business and labor 
organizations. He returned to this country 
with the reassuring conviction that the 
European sponsors of the North Atlantic 
Pact would accept an invitation to the Fed- 
eral Convention as proposed by the Atlantic 
Union Resolution. 

MR, STREIT’S VIEWPOINT 

In a masterly speech in Washington, dur- 
ing a recent strategy conference of the sup- 
porters of Atlantic Union, Mr. Streit said: 

“How is our Atlantic community now 
united? As Senator Kerauver pointed out, 
we have the North Atlantic Pact, and the 
Atlantic Council and General Eisenhower 
and his Atlantic Command. 

“We have an Atlantic set-up whose struc- 
ture is as undemocratic as it is unworkable. 
In creating it we have done something un- 
heard of in this country, or in any other 
democracy, We have established a military 
command without constituting any effective 
civil government to control it. Fortunately, 
General Eisenhower is a thoroughgoing 
democrat. But that does not make our At- 
lantic set-up a workable one, let alone strong. 

“The Atlantic Council is the nearest thing 
to a political authority to which General 
Eisenhower can now turn. The present 
treaty limits the Council to power merely to 
‘recommend’ action to each of the 12 govern- 
ments not represented in it. Unanimity is 
needed even to recommend, and each has 


an equal vote, the United States and Luxem- 
burg. 

“An eminent man in position to know 
first-hand told me in Europe that dealing 
with the Atlantic Council is ‘like being in 
a boat in the Atlantic Ocean without any 
oars and without any helm.’ 

Right now,’ I was informed authorita- 
tively in Paris, where General Eisenhower 
has his headquarters, ‘the Atlantic Council 
can't settle such a small question as appor- 
tioning among its members the expense of 
General Eisenhower's staff. What are they 
going to do when they have to apportion the 
expense for cannon, soldiers, planes?’ 

“An effective political authority cannot be 
provided without a new Atlantic agreement. 
The problem is one of setting up adequate 
democratic executive, legislative, and judi- 
cial authority, responsible to the people who 
are providing the soldiers. This is a consti- 
tutional, not a diplomatic, problem. It is 
the kind of task the Atlantic Union resolu- 
tion would tackle. The longer the United 
States delays in thus tackling it, the more we 
undermine freedom's great asset, General 
Eisenhower.” 


SPEED IS IMPORTANT 


Because of the nationalism and isolation- 
ism which grips large segments of our Amer- 
ican people, many of our Senators and Rep- 
resentatives are slow to step forward and 
give their support to the resolution calling 
for an exploratory convention to study the 
practicality of Atlantic Union. 

However, the timetable of Soviet Russia's 
plans for further conquest will wait for no 
man, and thus time is of the essence, If the 
majority of the American people are in favor 
of Atlantic Union, they must grasp the op- 
portunity today to let their Representatives 
know of their convictions. Tomorrow may 
be too late. 


One Hundredth Anniversary of Establish- 
ment of Cheese Factory Near Rome, 
N. Y. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, June 15, 1951 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, this 
year is the one hundredth anniversary of 
a trail-blazing establishment near the 
city of Rome, N. Y. That establish- 
ment is and was a cheese factory which 
developed techniques and practices 
which are followed in many respects 
today all over the country. 

The city of Rome is giving some rec- 
ognition to this centenary and I ask 
unanimous consent that there be printed 
in the Appendix to the Recor a brief 
statement of the historical background 
of this factory which is an important 
event in the history of the dairy indus- 
try in this country. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RecorD, as follows: 

It was a hundred years ago this spring 
that Jesse Williams, pioneer in progressive 
dairy farming, established the original cheese 
factory on the homestead his father settled 
in 1790, near Rome, N. Y. The factory grew 
rapidly, and Williams’ methods and equip- 
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ment remain basic in the industry even 
today. 

The impact upon dairy farming of the 
system started by Williams is tremendous. 
It provided the methods for handling great- 
ly increased milk production, and today 
cheese production ranks with butter mak- 
ing in providing a balance wheel between 
the spring flush of milk production and the 
shorter production of fall and winter months 
as well as a large year-round market for 
milk. 

Jesse Williams was first of all a good dairy- 
man. His father and uncles, who settled the 
region they first saw while serving during 
the Revolutionary War at Fort Stanwix, 
center of the present city of Rome, were good 
dairymen before Jesse. Then he, as a young 
man, developed home cheesemaking meth- 
ods which produced consistently high qual- 
ity cheese. His neighbors emulated him, 
and well over a hundred years ago northern 
New York became world famous for its cheese. 
Even buyers from England made their way 
up the Mohawk Valley each fall and winter 
to contract for the succeeding year’s output. 

Cheesemaking up to 1851 was an arduously 
performed household art, but it was well 
established, even though per capita consump- 
tion was scarcely 2 pounds a year. 

After Williams established his factory in 
the spring of 1851, however, the industry 
grew with amazing rapidity. This first 
great revolution in the cheese industry 
brought about establishment of more than 
5,000 factories in many States within a 
generation. 


The Reservists Have Been Given Another 
Shellacking 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 15, 1951 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, the 
shoddy treatment accorded to inactive 
and volunteer reserves has been height- 
ened by the utter disregard for their wel- 
fare as evidenced by the action taken in 
extending the Selective Service Act, 
whereby an additional 5 months of serv- 
ice are required before they are eligible 
for release. 

The following editorial from the June 9 
issue of the Cincinnati (Ohio) Post aptly 
describes the deplorable treatment ac- 
corded inactive and volunteer reserves: 

THE RESERVISTS ARE HIT AGAIN 

This newspaper agrees with Representa- 
tive JAMES VAN ZANDT, of Pennsylvania, that 
the reservists have been given another shel- 
lacking in the draft-extension bil which 
has been sent to the White House. 

This is particularly true of the thousands 
of inactive and so-called voluntary reservists 
who have been called up against their 
wishes—and will continue to be—in the Ko- 
rean war, 

Most of these reservists are veterans of 2 
or 3 years’ service in World War II. Most of 
them had never taken part in any training 
activities or received any pay as a reservist. 
They had joined the Reserve with the under- 
standing that they would be recalled only in 
case of a national emergency. 

Then last year, without warning, Congress 
amended the selective-service law so that 
these reservists—who had never joined an 
organized unit—could be ordered to active 
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duty without their consent. No concern was 
shown for the reservist’s family, his job or 
business, or any other of his efforts to get a 
start in civilian life. 

Why these men were taken in ahead of 
thousands of others in organized units and, 
more recently, while the monthly draft 
quotas were being lowered, has never been 
adequately answered. But in recognition of 
this inequity and in response to the violent 
letters of protest that have poured into Con- 
gress, the original House bill provided that 
such reservists, if they had served a year 
during World War II, could be released after 
12 months’ active duty in the Korean war. 
Since there was no such provision in the 
Senate bill, ordinarily the House version 
would have stood as written. 

But, instead, the conferees actually ex- 
tended the required duty by 5 months. 

Such is the shellacking added to a general 
maladministration of the Reserve program 
since the war. An estimated 600,000 re- 
servists of all categories are now on active 
duty and, according to Representative Van 
ZANDT, a great majority of them are so sour 
and bitter over the treatment accorded them 
that upon discharge they will never have 
anything to do with the Reserve compo- 
nents of our Military Establishment. 

Our reservist-veterans certainly deserve a 
better break than they've been getting. 


The Port of Portland, Oreg. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER D. ANGELL 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 15, 1951 


Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, the city 
of Portland, Oreg., in my congressional 
district, has made an outstanding 
achievement in its development as one 
of the great fresh-water ports of the 
Nation. I include as part of these re- 
marks the following article appearing in 
the Civil Works News Bulletin for April 
1951 descriptive of the port: 

THE Port OF PORTLAND, OREG. 


Rivers were the highways for the pioneers 
who established their settlements on the 
banks of streams. Trappers took furs from 
river animals, settlers expanded the resources 
of the streams, and merchants used the rivers 
as adjuncts of the sea for commerce with the 
nations of the world. As the tributary area 
developed, the bateaux were replaced by 
ships, with the river remaining important 
to the economy of the area, The port of 
Portland on the Willamette and Columbia 
Rivers is no exception; and the ry of 
thè port from a pioneer village to a world 
seaport is closely connected with develop- 
ment of navigation on these two rivers. 

The intrepid Spanish explorer Bartoleme 
Ferrelo sailed along the coast of southern 
Oregon in 1552. But it was not until 1603 
that Martin d’Aquilar, another Spanish cap- 
tain, actually reported a river in the approxi- 
mate location of the Columbia. This was 
the first record of the “River of the West.” 
Because this and other reports were doubted 
by later British ship captains, no ship ac- 
tually entered the river until an American 
fur trader, Capt. Robert Gray, sailed the 
Columbia into it on May 11, 1792. 

While the Spaniards were moving north- 
ward by ship, the Russians were moving 
southward along the coast from their set- 
tlements in Alaska. Turmoil in Europe, how- 
ever, prevented both the Spaniards and Rus- 


sians from establishing authority north of 
42° and south of 54°40’ of north latitude. 
Consequently, before either had gained con- 
trol of that area, the British captain, James 
Cook, appeared on the scene. Cook, who 
traded for furs along the coast in 1778, in- 
augurated a new period when his published 
reports brought trappers and fur-buying 
companies into the Pacific Northwest. After 
1790 the British and the Americans con- 
tested for possession of the area, For about 
70 years the British, despite the influx of 
Americans, held the region by occupation. 

The fur trade was a river trade. The Brit- 
ish companies established posts along the 
rivers and their agents, in effect, ruled the 
area. Under Dr. John McLaughlin the im- 
portant Hudson Bay Co.’s fur-trading post 
at Vancouver, across the Columbia River 
from present-day Portland, was economic 
and social headquarters for the vast Oregon 
country until 1845. Transportation was by 
water: bateaux on the rivers, and sailing 
ships into Vancouver with supplies to ex- 
change for furs. The furs were carried to 
China and converted to goods for the Euro- 
pean market. The first steamship on the 
Pacific was the Beaver, constructed in Eng- 
land and sent to Vancouver for the fur trade. 

By the 1830's, settlements in the Oregon 
country were producing an exportable sur- 
plus of those very commodities that still 
make up a large portion of Portland’s pres- 
ent ain and lumber. Clipper 
ships rounded the Horn to carry these prod- 
ucts to world markets. The first foreign 
shipment of lumber went to China in 1833, 
On May 2, 1843, at Champoeg on the Willa- 
mette River, fur trapper Joe Meek called for 
the division that made the Oregon country, 
by a one-vote margin, United States Terri- 
tory instead of British. By 1846, shipping 
had become of such importance that the 
Oregon territorial legislature authorized the 
appointment of the first pilot board. 

Steam made its advent on the Columbia 
almost simultaneously with its introduction 
on the Atlantic coast, and by 1850 regular 
service was being maintained between Port- 
land, Astoria, and San Francisco. 

Meantime, Portland had outstripped its 
older rivals, Oregon City and Astoria. In 
1868 the Helen Angier cleared the port with 
grain for the United Kingdom, and soon ships 
from many nations were calling at Portland. 
It became apparent that improvements in 
the navigation channel were needed if the 
port was to be further developed. 

In 1867 the first Federal project for im- 
provement by dredging a deeper channel 
through Swan Island Bar in the Willamette 
River was started, using a dredge loaned by 
the city of Portland. Between December 1, 
1870, and September 1, 1871, a total of 106 
vessels, with aggregate tonnage of 78.174 
tons, arrived at Portland. The list included 
70 steamers, 5 ships, 23 barks, and 8 brigs 
and schooners. Many of the vessels were 
laden with railroad iron and took out on 
their departure full cargoes of wheat for 
Liverpool or China. Before opening of Swan 
Island Bar, the wheat had gone to San Fran. 
cisco by lighter-draft vessels and there trans- 
shipped for exportation. 

Construction of a south jetty at the en- 
trance to Columbia River was started in 1884. 
The original project for improvement of the 
river channel was adopted in 1877 and, with 
modifications and extensions, provided for a 
20-foot channel to Portland. A project for 
a channel 25 feet deep from the mouth of 
Columbia River to Portland was adopted in 
1902, and the 30-foot project was adopted 
in 1912. The present project, adopted in 
1930, authorizes a channel 500 feet wide of 
35- foot depth. The south jetty at the mouth 
of Columbia River was extended and the 
north jetty was completed by 1917. A depth 
of over 40 feet has been maintained in the 
entrance since 1918. 
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In 1891 the Port of Portland Commission 
was created by an act of the Oregon Legis- 
lature, with the port district including all 
of Multnomah County. The opening of the 
Panama Canal gave additional impetus to 
all Pacific coast ports by opening new and 
shorter trade routes to European and east 
—— markets. In 1910 the Commission of 

c Docks was created to vide 
terminal facilities. ou Se 

In 1909 the port’s deep-sea commerce to- 
taled 1,489,000 cargo-tons; in 1920 it had 
increased to 2,430,000 tons; and in 1929 to 
5,344,000 tons. In 1949 the total inbound- 
outbound tonnage through the 
amounted to 7,857,000 tons, with a value 
of $404,825,445. Lumber and grain products 
are still the leading items of export, and 
petroleum products the principal imports. 
World War II, however, necessitated greatly 

facilities, making the port capable 
of handling more diversified cargo. Today 
Portland looks forward to a more balanced 
and diversified foreign trade. 


Price Agency Held 1952 Patronage Ring 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH W. GWINN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 15, 1951 


Mr. GWINN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following article 
from the New York Times of May 6, 1951: 


Price AGENCY HELD 1952 PATRONAGE RInc— 
GABRIELSON CHARGES POLITICAL JOBHOLDERS 
HAVE CYNICAL ATTITUDE ON CONTROLS 


WaAsHINGTON, May 5.—Guy George Gabriel- 
son, chairman of the Republican National 
Committee, charged today that the Office of 
Price Stabilization was the recruiting center 
of a Democratic patronage ring for the 1952 
elections. 

In a 2,700-word bill of particulars, Mr. 
Gabrielson said that: 

Practically all top jobs in the price agen 
were held by Dem ts. * * 

Price officials had taken a cynical—even 
flippant—attitude toward the political 
aspects of their appointments. 

Civil service recruiting procedures were 
being ignored. 

Some control jobs were sold to Demo- 
cratic Party contributors. 

Spending by the price agency was on a 
lavish scale. 

Mr. Gabrielson based the charges on a 
survey conducted by the national commit- 
tee. Six weeks were needed to prepare it, 
he added. 

Michael V. DiSalle, Director of Price Sta- 
bilization, was quoted as telling the Joint 
Congressional Watchdog Committee on De- 
fense Production that: 

“We are bound to get a majority of Demo- 
crats. There seems to be more of them in 
the country. The fact that they [the price- 
agency jobholders] were Democrats—we 
didn’t hold that against them. Having been 
defeated for office myself, I have rather a 
sympathetic consideration for them.” 

SCENT OF POLITICS NOTED 

Citing what he called the “political aroma” 
surrounding the OPS, Mr. Gabrielson had 
this to say: 

“The abysmal failure of the Truman ad- 
ministration to halt inflation and bring down 
the cost of living reflects the caliber of the 
personnel of this critical defense agency. 
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“Instead of selecting officials on ability 
and merit, the Truman administration has 
applied the test of Democratic Party regu- 
larity and loyalty. This has placed price 
control under the guidance of political 
hacks and lame ducks. 

“Such a policy is quite in keeping with 
politics as practiced in Missouri and for the 
last 6 years in Washington.” 

Mr. Gabrielson continued that the survey 
showed, “in the vast majority of instances, 
the top price-control positions had been 
filled by Democrats recommended by Sen- 
ators, Representatives, State and National 
Democratic leaders and, in one instance, 
by President Truman himself.” 

Following is the survey breakdown of 
holders of top positions in the price agency: 

Former elected or appointed officials—three 
Representatives to Congress, six mayors, one 
governor, two Under Secretaries of agricul- 
ture, one member of the Maine Legislature, 
one member of the New York State Assem- 
bly, one State supreme court justice, one 
State attorney general, one United States 
marshal, one State treasurer, one State sec- 
retary of state, one State insurance commis- 
sioner, one United States attorney, and one 
postmaster. 

Defeated Democratic candidates—six for 
Congress, three for governor, one for lieuten- 
ant governor, one for State attorney general, 
one for State secretary of state, one for State 
treasurer, one for State supreme court jus- 
tice, and one for United States Senator. 

Democratic political leaders—one member 
of the National Committee, one State chair- 
man, one county chairman, one president of 
a city Democratic club, one State committee- 
woman, and one State chairman of the 
Young Democrats. 

The top-level positions in the price agency 
pay salaries ranging from $16,000 a year for 
DiSalle to $10,000 for each of 16 regional 
directors, and $8,800 annually for each of 
74 district directors. 

Mr. Gabrielson declared that Mr. DiSalle 
reported on these salaries to a House Appro- 
priations subcommittee and expressed hope 
that the Civil Service Commission would 
upgrade the regional directors to $11,200 
annually and raise salaries of district direc- 
tors to $10,000 each. 

Mr. Gabrielson quoted the March-April 
issue of Good Government, bimonthly bul- 
letin of the National Civil Service League, 
New York City, as saying that the OPS now 
has 4,000 jobs and predicting that, by June 
30, there will be 16,000 on its payroll, of 
whom 4,000 will be enforcement agents. 

Mr. Gabrielson drew on a report by the 
Joint Committee on Reduction of Nonessen- 
tial Federal Expenditures, headed by Senator 
Harry F, Brrp, Democrat of Virginia, for some 
of his figures. 

Elsewhere in the Capital today, Robert 
Moore, an official of the Democratic National 
Committee, testified that he knew nothing 
about alleged Federal job selling in Missis- 
sippi until recently. 

He contradicted the testimony of Missis- 
sippi Democratic officials that he called them 
to Washington last July to discuss reports 
of job-peddling. 

Mr. Moore, who is an assistant to the Dem- 
ocratic national chairman, William M. Boyle, 
Jr., appeared before the Senate’s Permanent 
Investigating Committee, which is looking 
into charges that pro-Truman Democratic 
officials in Mississippi had offered post office 
and other Federal jobs in return for political 
contributions. 

Mr. Mocre said he had no intimation of 
the situation until the Senate began an in- 
vestigation last February. 

Clarence E. Hood, the dismissed Democratic 
national committeeman from Mississippi, 
had testified previously that Mr. Moore called 
him and other State officials to Washington 
last July on the matter. Mr. Hood said that 
Washington officials were inclined at that 
time to dismiss the report as unfounded. 


Are We Really Afraid? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. RALPH W. GWINN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 15, 1951 


Mr. GWINN. Mr. Speaker, the Peeks- 
kill Evening Star, of Peekskill, N. Y., in 
my district has reviewed American tra- 
dition dealing with weakness and fear, 
which deserves a place in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, The editorial follows: 

Ir Fear Hap RULED THEN 


This is the way history might have been 
written: 

“Boston, Mass., April 19, 1775.—Small Col- 
onist armed forces at Lexington and Concord 
were badly routed today when surprised by 
British regular troops from Boston. Paul 
Revere, rebel sympathizer, to whom had been 
delegated the task of warning Colonist bands 
of the British approach, explained today 
that he felt such communications should 
pass through regular military channels, and 
that he had no authority to appeal directly 
to the American populace. As a consequence 
the American troops were totally unprepared 
for the raids, and heavy casualties resulted.” 


“PHILADELPHIA, PA., July 4, 1776.—The Con- 
tinental Congress assembled here today to 
discuss opposition to British oppression of 
American rights, but declined to take any 
definite action. John Hancock, President of 
the Congress, said that any overt act by the 
members might lead to war with a great 
power and cause bloodshed of a people not 
sufficiently equipped with arms to resist 
aggression,” 


“WASHINGTON, D. C., June 18, 1812.—Ap- 
peals for declaration of a second war against 
Great Britain were shouted down in Congress 
today by Members who declared England 
undoubtedly possessed secret weapons which 
would make American victory extremely un- 
likely. The State Department said new 
efforts would be made to negotiate on the 
continued British policy of stopping Ameri- 
can ships and taking therefrom American 
sailors to be forced into service in the Brit- 
ish Navy.” 


“WASHINGTON, D. C., January 1, 1863.— 
President Lincoln announced today he had 
decided not to issue a proclamation emanci- 
pating all*slaves in the Nation, as had been 
considered earlier. The President said he 
felt such action by him might inflame the 
South to more bitter resistance.” 


“HABANA, CUBA, February 16, 1898.—The 
destruction here yesterday of the U. S. bat- 
tleship Maine, reportedly by a Spanish- 
planted mine, will not lead to war. Au- 
thorized spokesmen for the American Gov- 
ernment said it was the administration 
viewpoint at Washington that Spain would 
probably make reparations to the families 
of the 260 American dead in the explosion.” 


“WASHINGTON, D. C., April 6, 1917.—Con- 
gress overwhelmingly voted down today a 
proposal by President Wilson that the United 
States declare war on Germany, in retalia- 
tion for that nation’s unrestricted submarine 
warfare and sinking of many American ships. 
Leaders in both the House and the Senate 
said American entrance into the war might 
spread the conflict in Europe to global pro- 
portions with losses of life running into the 
millions.” - 
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“PEARL HARBOR, T. H., December 8, 1941.— 
Testerday's surprise attack by Japanese 
bombers and submarines on the American 
Navy at anchor here, with casualties offi- 
cially estimated at several thousand, will 
be brought immediately to the attention of 
the League of Nations in Geneva, Switzer- 
land. Strong protests will be filed by Wash- 
ington against the Japanese act of aggres- 
sion. But no military action will be taken 
because of reports that Japan has developed 
a bomb of such tremendous potentialities 
that one could destroy any American city 
on which it is dropped.” 

Fantastic? 

Of course. But who will deny that fear 
today motivates much of the American pol- 
icy toward Russia? 


The Panic Grows in Water Grab 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL W. YORTY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 15, 1951 


Mr. YORTY. Mr. Speaker, I should 
like to call attention to the following 
editorial from the Los Angeles Times. 
It deals with a subject that merits the 
attention of every Member of Congress: 

THs Panic GROWS IN WATER GRAB 


Rarely has an aroused public seen such 
an exhibition of consternation and confusion 
as is being shown by the United States At- 
torney General's office, which has been ex- 
posed in an attempt to seize private water 
rights in California without compensation. 

The contradictory antics of the involved 
officials would be laughable if the issues were 
not so serious. : 

Each day the embarrassment of United 
States Attorney General McGrath has been 
intensified by the Times’ revelations and the 
mounting anger of Congressmen at the Fed- 
eral grab maneuver. 


WHO TELLS THE TRUTH? 


The climax came Thursday when the At- 
torney Gencral himself issued an official pro- 
nouncement which was directly contrary to 
the statements of his own aides and of the 
Navy Department. 

Now who is telling the truth? 

Shall the public believe the Attorney Gen- 
eral or his aides who filed the suits seek- 
ing to seize the private water rights of 1,125 
owners in the Fallbrook district on the Santa 
Margarita River in San Diego County? 

It is significant that the suits have not 
been withdrawn. The “defendants’—the 
1,125*owners—must hire counsel and go to 
court to save their property or else have it 
confiscated by default or “‘stipulation” by the 
Federal officials. 

This is a matter which cannot be evaded 
by double talk in Washington or be glossed 
over by the glib assurances of the Attorney 
General and his aides that the suit doesn’t 
mean what it says. 

The issues are too plain and simple to be 
escaped. 

ATTEMPT TO EXPLAIN 

Apparently the Attorney General's aides 
picked Fallbrook as an obscure country com- 
munity in which to “slip over“ the water 
grab on the grounds of United States “sov- 
ereign ownership” of the water in the hope 
of establishing a precedent so they might 
seize other rights in the West and through- 
out the Nation in the tradition of power- 
hungry officeholders. 

Now that they have been detected they are 
unable to retreat gracefully and hence are 
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falling all over themselves in an attempt to 
explain. 

Each explanation gets a little more con- 
fused than the last. The truth is that the 
Attorney General cannot correct this iniqui- 
tous effort to set aside the Constitution and 
to take the property of small landowners 
unless he admits his error and withdraws 
from the attempt. There can't be any mid- 
dle ground. There isn’t any face-saving de- 
vice available. 

After all, this is not a condemnation ac- 
tion, which would be normal and proper in 
circumstances where compelling public ne- 
cessity required the Government to acquire 
private property for national defense or other 
legitimate purposes. In such a case proper 
compensation would be given the owners. 

In the Fallbrook case, however, the ele- 
ments necessary for condemnation do not 
exist. 

For one thing, Marine Camp Pendleton, 
according to its commander and high Navy 
Officials, does not expect to get its future 
water supply from the Santa Margarita River 
but from the Colorado River aqueduct. The 
Navy did not challenge the rights of the 
owners now being sued. So no compelling 
necessity exists for taking the water. But 
the Attorney General declared the Santa 
Margarita water was needed for national de- 
fense and thereupon filed suits against the 
owners with the declaration that the United 
States had paramount rights. 


IN DEFIANCE OF ALL LAW 


Now—since the exposure of the scheme— 
Attorney General McGrath protests that the 
United States does not claim the water under 
a doctrine of sovereign ownership. 

How does it claim it, then, in defiance of 
all recognized law and the sanctity of in- 
dividual ownership dating back in many 
cases almost 100 years? 

Why do the recognized owners face the 
necessity of being dragged into court or of 
having to come in and make stipulations in 
regard to their property with the hostile 
aides of the Attorney General sitting in judg- 
ment on them? 

The obviously deliberate attempt of the 
Attorney General’s office in this case has 
been to mix up two totally unrelated mat- 
ters—(1) the legitimate rights acquired by 
the United States in the purchase of Santa 
Margarita rancho as the site of Camp Pen- 
dieton, and (2) the rights of hundreds of 
small owners upstream on the Santa Mar- 
garita having absolutely no connection with 
the Santa Margarita rancho or any suits over 
its water in the past. 

Out of the confusion thus created, it seems, 
the Attorney General was to grab the pri- 
vate rights and get away with it. 

The exposure by the Times has brought 
the ensuing panic in the Attorney General’s 
office in Washington. 

Who offers the next contradiction? Or 
will the Attorney General come out in the 
open, repudiate his aides and make amends? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOSEPH P. O'HARA 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
8 Friday, June 15, 1951 


Mr. OHARA. Mr. Speaker, under 


leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orD, I include the following editorial 
from the Ceylon (Minn.) Herald, which 


appeared in the edition for Thursday, 
June 7, 1951: 
HUMOROUS 


We are informed via ads in neighboring 
papors that our boys at Camp Rucker have 
plenty of butter. There is even a picture 
of the general looking over a refrigerator 
full of it. Just a few days ago George Grim 
reported that the boys were eating oleomar- 
garine. As Senator Topey might say, some- 
body is not telling the truth. 

This is a fascinating example of the depths 
of inefficiency to which the United States 
Government has fallen in recent years. On 
one hand it stores millions of pounds of but- 
ter; the stuff becomes rancid or they are 
forced to sell it for little or nothing. On 
the other hand, the Army, a branch of this 
fumbling Government, feeds its men oleo- 
margarine, a cheap butter substitute. 

If the Government feels it must buy astro- 
nomical quantities of butter to keep prices 
high, why not channel it directly to the 
Armed Forces? The bureaucratic mind ap- 
parently does not follow such direct paths, 
however. If all this is slightly laughable, 
remember that the taxpayer is the butt of 
the joke. 


Subversive Texts and Teachings i in the 
Public Schools 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. RALPH W. GWINN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 15, 1951 


Mr. GWINN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
ORD, I include the unabridged text of 
the letter of John W. Finger, of New 
York, past president general of the Na- 
tional Society of the Sons of the Amer- 
ican Revolution, to the editor of the New 
York Times, advocating a congressional 
hearing on materials used in public 
schools: 

May 15, 1951. 
To the EDITOR, New YORK TIMES, 
New York, N.Y. 

Dran Sm: In a recent issue you gave a 
lengthy account of the meeting at which 
the Public Education Association included 
among its “enemies of modern education” 
the Sons of the American Revolution said 
to be misinformed for petitioning the Con- 
gress to investigate subversive texts and 
teachings in the public schools. 

On behalf of the SAR let me state that 
we are far from being misinformed. Sev- 
eral of us have been studying and trying 
to cope with this serious problem for a 
decade with splendid help from many indi- 
vidual teachers but nothing but opposition 
from many of their leading educational or- 
ganizations. Tho SAR's reputation as the 
friend of sound public education is widely 
known. Its position on the textbook con- 
troversy is stated in great detail in our 
petition filed with the Judiciary Committee 
of the Senate and the Un-American Activ- 
{ties Committee of the House. A few ex- 
cerpts will give the gist of it: 

“Subversive textbooks are in general use 
In the public schools of most of the States. 

“They originate from sources which are 
interstate and national in scope. 

“The propaganda therein has a direct tend- ` 
ency to undermine and eventually to destroy 


constitutional government in this country. 
— 
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“There is an urgent need of a national in- 
vestigation sufficiently broad in scope to 
cover all phases of the subject. 

“An investigation of the kind required 
shouid be conducted in a judicial manner 
as a nonpartisan and impartial inquiry 
and full information in relation 
to the matter be submitted to the several 
States and the people thereof. 

“Intelligent and informed public opinion 
affords the only sound method of correcting 
this evil in accordance with American prin- 
ciples.” 

As one example of the need for this in- 
vestigation, the petition cites the experience 
of a Western State in investigating the pro- 
posed use of a series of textbooks for use in 
elementary schools. The petition states: 

“A committee of the legislature of that 
State found that those texts contained ma- 
terial originating from 113 fronts and that 
the reference lists therein included the writ- 
ings of 50 authors with well-known Com- 
munist-front affiliations.” 

It was also found that a great educational 
foundation has donated $50,000, to the prep- 
aration of this series of books. On this sub- 
ject the petition continues: 

“False liberalism is being financed by large 
foundations * These organizations 
are relieved of the obligation to file tax re- 
turns under the Federal law. Donations 
made to them are exempt from income, gift, 
and inheritance taxes. As a result * bd 
the Federal Treasury is actually providing 
a considerable part of the financial support 
for radical activities.” 

In a brief supporting the petition, the 
SAR submitted to the Congress 43 exhibits 
and 93 additional documents as reference 
material. 

It is shocking to millions of Americans 
to find that their school children are still 
subject to texts and courses which tend to 
undermine faith in fundamental American 
economic and political principles—even to- 
day when we are at war. These texts in 
general reflect the main concept of the left- 
wing educators that the free economy of 
capitalism is decadent, that the age of col- 
lectivism or some form of socialism is inevi- 
table and desirable, and that it is the func- 
tion of education to accelerate the day of this 
“new social order.” 

From Maine to California parents have 
seen this condition and protested bitterly. 
At local school levels they have frequently 
met cooperation, but often the teachers re- 
sponsible resent the parent’s intrusion in a 
field in which they regard themselves as the 
best, if not the final, authority, and feel that 
their “academic freedom” has been impinged. 
A controversy then develops. Parents find a 
tremendous entrenched interest in the field 
of education arrayed against them, including 
teachers who subscribe to this philosophy, 
local citizen-appeasers who will cover up any 
evil in the schools rather than expose and 
correct it, authors of the texts, the power- 
ful publishing firms with large investments 
in the books and materials they sell, and, 
of course, the left-wing educators who have 
besome so successful in shaping teachers’ 
courses and educational policies. 

And behind them all is the great inter- 
locking directorate of teachers’ organizations, 
with huge facilities and unlimited funds, 
whose general attitude seems to be to stamp 
out all public opposition on the theory that 


` only the educational hierarchy, or some of 


its agencies, is fit to speak for the education 
of the child—a problem so close to the heart 
of every father and mother in the land. 
There is no other explanation for the un- 
believably vicious and indiscriminate attacks 
recently unleashed. 

In their campaign to eliminate the influ- 
ence of unorganized citizens, this huge com- 
bine of vested interests enjoy a great advan- 


_ tage in getting their story to the press, radio, 
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magazines, and book reviews. All elements 
have staffs and connections to create news 
events and properly prepare their releases 
for the various channels of news. Their 
scattered and unorganized opponents have 
no such facilities and are naturally com- 
pletely overwhelmed in the competition to 
get their story before the public. 

Against this united front, so powerful as 
to amount to a monopoly in the field of edu- 
cational policy, earnest little groups of par- 
ents have an uphill fight, indeed. Even the 
local parent-teachers association may be no 
help, since under the national PTA bylaws 
a local protest against textbooks is regarded 
as out of order. More centralization. 

And so the Sons of the American Revolu- 
tion petitions the Congress for a “nonpar- 
tisan and impartial inquiry conducted in 
a judicial manner” to bring out the facts. 
Who can properly object to this? If our 
decade of study has resulted in unfounded 
charges, it will soon be apparent. The 
American people like to get their facts from 
public hearings. Their reaction to the House 
committee hearings on communism in Holly- 
wood and the Kefauver hearings in New York 
are proof of that. 

We believe the people, particularly the par- 
ents of children in the public schools, have 
a right to know the facts. Let us get this 
controversy out of the realm of name calling 
and vilification and on the plane of truth 
as revealed by documents and sworn testi- 
mony so the people can decide. It is the 
American way. 

Sincerely, 
JOHN W. FINGER. 

New York, N. Y., May 15, 1951. 


Labor Conditions in the Coal Mining 
Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARL D. PERKINS 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 15, 1951 


Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
ORD, I include the following letter: 


LocaL Union 5808, 
UNITED MINE WORKERS OF AMERICA, 
Wiscoal, Ky., May 28, 1951. 
The Honorable CARL D. PERKINS, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 
Dear CARL: As you know the majority of 
the miners in this district are in a pitiful 
condition, the most of them get only 1 and 2 
days’ work per week; their families are in 
distress. We see no way out unless we get 
some help in Washington. We are not beg- 
ging, what we want is work. We know very 
well there are men in Washington that de- 
spise labor, especially the miners; why we 
don't know. 

Now we understand these same men want 
to use gas- and oil-burning equipment in the 
Government-owned plants that are already 
or about to be built. We think this is very 
unfair to the people who have no other way 
to live except the work they get at the mines, 
Do these same men know that the miners’ 
tax money helped build these plants? Do 
these samo men know that the practical 
miners are slowly but purely disappearing 
from the mines? Some are sick, some are 
too old to work anymore, and most of all 
they are simply disgusted. After spending 
the best part of their life at the work they 


love, they find they cannot make a living 


for their wives and children. 


There is no incentive to cause a miner's 
son to start in the mines, he sees what his 
father has come to, so he leaves and forgets 
all about the mines. Do these same men 
know that a large percent of the coal mined 
today is with unskilled labor? Do they know 
that this increases the cost of coal at the 
mine? And most of all, do they know that 
this increases the accident and death rate 
in the mines? Or do they care? 

It is a shame that some people will take 
a chance on destroying an industry that 
would paralyze this Nation and that is what 
they are doing. 

A suggestion: Repeal the Taft-Hartley law. 
Reenact the Guffey coal bill. And for God’s 
sake, pass just one bill that will help the 
coal industry, not ruin it. 

I am writing this at the request of 160 


‘other members of this local union. 


Thanking you in advance, I remain, 
Your friend, 
J. R. MERRITT, 
Financial Secretary. 


General Wedemeyer’s Testimony 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN C. KLUCZYNSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 15, 1951 


Mr. KLUCZYNSKI. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recor, I include the following editorial 
from the New York Herald Tribune of 
June 13, 1951: 

GENERAL WEDEMEYER’S TESTIMONY 


Lieutenant General Wedemeyer's contribu- 
tion to the already gargantuan record has 
taken a somewhat unexpected course. He is 
the first eminent witness whose views were 
believed to be in general sympathetic to the 
MacArthur position and critical of past ad- 
ministration policy in China. Yet his testi- 
mony—notably moderate and even-tempered 
in tone—has produced no substantial attacks 
on any of the protagonists in the drama. It 
has sustained the administration on such 
points as civilian control and the President’s 
right to relieve a high officer in whom he had 
lost confidence, and has even been critical, 
inferentially, of MacArthur’s action in the 
matter of the Martin letter. More impor- 
tantly, however, so far from clarifying the 
larger issues involved, General Wedemeyer 
has brought them into only a deeper 
confusion. 

This is because he has imported a whole 
new viewpoint into the argument, at bottom 
almost as contradictory of the MacArthur 
policy as of the Pentagon's. The adminis- 
tration wants to fight the Korean war to the 
best attainable conclusion within Korea; 
General MacArthur wants to fight it to vic- 
tory on the Asian mainland, with extended 
use of bombardment and blockade regardless 
of the risk of further embroilment, but Gen- 
eral Wedemeyer does not want to fight this 
war at all. Believing that it is a “peripheral” 
action in which victory of any kind is impos- 
sible, he would not have put ground troops 
in at the beginning and would now evacuate 
them entirely; thereafter carrying the global 
struggle direct to Moscow by economic, diplo- 


_matic, and propaganda means and a massive 


threat of air attack. With such instruments 


he would draw a line beyond which Moscow 


would be ordered not to go, rather than con- 
tinue to hold the existing line in Korea, 
which he regards as a bottomless pit for 
American manpower. 
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While there seems to be a certain amount 
of superficial contradiction in the general's 
ideas—doubtless because he had not had op- 
portunity to think them all through—they 
reflect an underlying consistency of attitude. 
It is the attitude, which has imagined that 
it is possible to abandon front lines and with- 
draw from embarrassing commitments and 
yet somehow amass a moral or diplomatic or 
serial strength which can at a stroke bring 
Communist aggression to a halt. Few 
thoughtful Americans have regarded this a 
practicable idea; and as General Wedemeyer 
seeks to apply it to the concrete problem of 
Korea it will seem to many unrealistic. But 
however that may be, it is in no sense a cri- 
tique of either the administration or the 
MacArthur policies, but a recommendation 
of a policy quite different from either, based 
on different assumptions; and unless this is 
clearly understood, its introduction can only 
more deeply confuse a debate which is al- 
most hopelessly confused already. 

The Wedemeyer testimony is valuable as 
showing how widely men of sincerity, expe- 
rience, and patriotism have differed and can 
still differ on issues of detail, of method, of 
emphasis, even when the broad ends are 
identical. It suggests how much of the pres- 
ent controversy is really over these matters 
of method and judgment, not over any major 
misfeasance or major conflict of purpose. 


My American Heritage: The Frecdom of 
the Individual 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. TOM B. FUGATE 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 15, 1951 


Mr. FUGATE. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I desire to have 
printed in the Appendix of the Rrcorp 
an essay entitled “My American Herit- 
age: The Freedom of the Individual.” 
This essay was written by Miss Rita 
Ritchie, a student in Thomas Walker 
High School, Lee County, Va., and was 
awarded first prize in a national contest 
sponsored by the Daughters of the Amer- 
ican Revolution. Miss Ritchie is to be 
commended for her excellent treatment 
of the subject and the sponsor for its 
program, which inspires and encourages 
the youth of our Nation to consider the 
principles of our American way of life. 

The essay follows: 


Mr AMERICAN HERITAGE: THE FREEDOM OF 
THE INDIVIDUAL 


The most valuable heritage and the most- 
prized possession of the individual is free- 
dom. This has been proved in numerous 
ways by many individuals from the landing 
of the Pilgrim fathers down to the present 
time. For the cause of freedom many lives 
have been sacrificed, but the spirit in which 
they were given has been expressed in the 
immortal words of Patrick Henry: “Give me 
liberty or give me death.” 

What is America? What makes our coun- 
try more than any other piece of land and 
water on the globe? Nothing—except our 
ideal of human freedom, freedom for the 
individual. Because we have this ideal, we, 
almost alone among the peoples today, have 
hope. We still dare to hope. Let us not for- 
get the strength of America, its great people, 


- its history, its broad acres, its productive 


capacity for leadership toward world freedom. 
The American Revolution, the greatest 
struggle for freedom in the history of the 
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Nation, gave us our American heritage—free- 
dom of the individual. To the soldiers who 
fought and won this war, we owe a never- 
ending debt. We cannot realize the hard- 
ships endured and the sacrifices made by 
these brave and noble patriots, our fore- 
fathers; but such names as Bunker Hill and 
Valley Forge serve as constant reminders of 
their deeds of heroism. 

The Revolution brought about the signing 
of the Declaration of Independence of July 
4, 1776. This was followed by the setting up 
of the Constitution of the United States of 
America. These two documents are recog- 
nized the world over as the strongest guar- 
anty of personal liberty. In the Constitution 
four freedoms are guaranteed. They are: 
The freedom of religion, of speech, of the 
press, and of assembly and petition. 

The struggle for freedom of religion began 
with the landing of the Pilgrims in 1620. 
They left the security of their homes in 
England in order to find a place in which 
to worship God as they chose. This freedom, 
which they achieved through their struggles 
and sacrifices, is one of the most cherished 
parts of our heritage. 

Next to religious freedom, the freedom of 
speech probably means more 0 the indi- 
vidual than either of the other two. We 
can still speak, if not in one place, then in 
another. We can still communicate with 
each other. We can still criticize our Gov- 
ernment and each other—we can still make 
a little fun of each other’s mistakes. We 
still have freedom to laugh. Already in 
totalitarian countries a man faces death if 
he criticizes his government. Yet how can 
a government remain free from corruption 
of tyranny, unļess the citizens are free to 
speak and laugh? 

Freedom of press gives additional weight 
to freedom of speech because in this way 
we can spread to all the world our sentiments 
regarding any subject. 

To get action on any subject we have the 
freedom of assemby and petition. In as- 
sembly we can freely discuss the two sides 
of any question. If this discussion results 
in the desire for a petition, we have the as- 
surance that it will be considered. 

To this summary of the four freedoms, let 
me add the words of the author of the 
Declaration of Independence, Thomas Jef- 
ferson: “Freedom of religion, freedom of the 
press and freedom of person under the pro- 
tection of habeas corpus, these are the prin- 
ciples that have guided our steps through 
an age of revolution and reformation.” 

In recent years we have heard much of 
two new freedoms, freedom from want and 
freedom from fear. The seriousness of the 
former is impressed upon us when we com- 
pare the living conditions in the United 
States with those in other countries. Here 
we live in comparative plenty, there they 
live in need of many of the necessities of 
life. We can be thankful, also, that the 
shadow of fear does not hang over us. We 
do not walk solitary and in terror. We can 
still trust our family and friends. We need 
not fear secret police—not yet. We have 
courts of law which are still just, still ready 
to protect the individual and his rights. In 
order that these freedoms, which are in- 
cluded in my American heritage, might be 
preserved, our Nation has engaged in two 
other major struggles, World War I and 
World War II, and today is faced with the 
prospect of a third world war. Today many 
peoples look to us for help. They want us 
to free them from one tyrant or another, 
always the same tyrant, but under different 
names in different countries. We must jus- 
tify the faith of other peoples in us by keep- 
ing alive, in practice, the great ideals of 
our democracy. These facts further empha- 
size the importance of freedom to a nation 
and also to the individuals of which the 
nation is composed. 

As an individuaal I am concerned with the 
lesser and more personal freedoms, These 
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principles of Americanism hold that every 
man has the right to a good education, the 
right to live where he pleases, the right to 
work where he wants to, the right to own 
property, the right to manage his own af- 
fairs. There are other, similar rights of in- 
dividual action which are principles of 
Ar erica, but all of these individual rights 
may be combined in these two broad prin- 
ciples: 

1. Every man is entitled to freedom of 
equality of opportunity. 

2. Every man may earn his living when, 
where, and how he wants. 

Yes, we are still free. Above all else we 
must fight to keep that freedom, fight to 
keep it here and dedicate ourselves to bring- 
ing it back to humanity wherever we go. 

All these things, both large and small, are 
included in my American heritage—the free- 
dom of the individual. I can best express 
my feeling of pride, humility, and obligation 
for this heritage by using the following 
quotation from Diana Kearney Powell's 
beautiful poem The Heritage: 


“Hold me not boastful that I take a pride 
In what my forefathers have achieved; 

I honor, not myself, but them, who gave 
A priceless heritage on which to build. 


“Heir to these qualities, so may I prove 
More worthy of the blood that flows in me. 
The great foundation of my life, 

Which by the toil of patriots has been 
formed.” 


The Origins of American Scientists 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARL HINSHAW 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 15, 1951 


Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Speaker, the ar- 
ticle which I submit for inclusion in 
the Recorp entitled “The Origins of 
American Scientists” was prepared by 
Messrs. Robert H. Knapp and Hubert B, 
Goodrich, Wesleyan University, Middle- 
town, Conn. This article presents some 
facts concerning their study of the un- 
der-graduate origins of American scien- 
tists which are very pertinent not only 
to the man-power problems currently 
under consideration but to the educa- 
tional problems, and in fact the general 
level of education throughout the United 
States which will be affected by the Se- 
lective Service Act and universal mili- 
tary training when it comes into exist- 
ence. 

As one who participated actively in the 
work which resulted in passage of the 


National Science Foundation Act, I have 


been greatly concerned over the general 
level of education in the United States 
as that level has been and may be af- 
fected by our military undertakings. I 
cannot help but believe that in this age 
of science and invention it is far more 
important to the welfare of the United 
States and the free world for us to de- 
velop scientists and scientific knowledge 
and the inventions which inevitably fol- 
low scientific discoveries than almost 
anything else, including numbers of per- 
sons in the Armed Forces. A top-notch 
young and eager scientific mind, in my 
opinion, can be of greater service to its 


possessor's country than many thousands ; 
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of trained bodies. The output of the 
mind of one top-notch scientist can save 
the lives of thousands of our boys. I 
believe furthermore that it is more im- 
portant to give every possible degree of 
education that can be accepted and 
utilized by our young manhood, and in- 
deed our young womanhood as well, be- 
fore they are called upon to serve their 
country, or at least while they are be- 
ing called upon to be trained for such 
service, than it is to have a few more 
numbers of incompletely educated per- 
sons available for rank and file service. 

Mr. Speaker, under the leave to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I include the 
following: 

THE ORIGINS OF AMERICAN SCIENTISTS 


(By Robert H. Knapp and Hubert B. Good- 
rich, Wesleyan University, Middletown, 
Conn.) 


Four years ago a committee of the Wes- 
leyan science faculty was appointed to in- 
vestigate some problems germane to the 
undergraduate training of scientists. This 
committee, supported by funds from the 
Carnegie Corp. and the trustees of the uni- 
versity, has in the past 3 years devoted itself 
to a study of the undergraduate origins of 
4smerican scientists and to an examination 
of the factors that account for the varying 
achievements of American colleges and uni- 
versities. The findings of this study are so 
pertinent to the manpower problems cur- 
rently under consideration that we wish to 
present a part of the more extensive report 
now in preparation. . 

Obviously, at the outset, it was necessary 
to evolve some sort of indox of the produc- 
tion of scientists which might be computed 
for the several hundred institutions of the 
Nation whose graduates have continued to 
full professional status. The index finally 
evolved was the rate per thousand at which 
male graduates of the institution between 
1924 and 1934 continued to a doctoral level 
and were listed in the seventh (1944) edition 
of American Men of Science. The index was 
confined to men only, in order to eliminate 
any discrimination against coeducational 
irstitutions. The time interval was selected 
in order to avoid, on one hand, the disrup- 
tions of the First World War and, on the 
other, the more recent years for which our 
data were nedessarily inaccurate. Although 
the statistics reported in this paper deal 
with the index just described, it is impor- 
tant to indicate that a second index was 
used, based upon another listing of Ameri- 
can scientists compiled by the National Re- 
search Council. Correlations between these 
tvo indexes proved to be very high, justify- 
ing, we believe, our confidence in the validity 
of our basic index. 

We present in table 1 the first 50 institu- 
tions with 30 or more annual graduates, 
ranked in order of their production index. 

The reader will notice that only four uni- 
verities of eminent reputation appear on this 
list, that several State colleges devoted to 
agricultural technology appear, but that the 
vast majority are small liberal arts colleges, 
many of obscure reputation. It must, of 
course, be emphasized that these indexes 
are subject to substantial error of measure- 
ment, and that among the smaller institu- 
tions this error is very appreciable. Still, as 
we shall see, the superior achievement of the 
liberal arts colleges is sustained even when 
this factor is taken into account. One may 
note further that among the first 50 there 
is a great preponderance from the Middle 
and Far West. No southern institutions 
appear here, and only eight in the New Eng- 
land and Middle Atlantic States. With these 
significant observations in mind, let us con- 
sider the achievements of different classes 
of institutions. 
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of Massachusetts). 
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21. 
22. Wesleya University.. 
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32, Brigham Young Uni- 
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abash 
37. 1 15 Virginia Wes- 
38. Rochester, University 
39. We 
40. Sim 


West Virginia 
New Tork. 


43. 
44. Miami University. 
45. Wisconsin, University 
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40. Musk m.. 
47. oo niver: 
48. Eureka 
49. Lebanodi Valley.. 
50. South Dakota School 
of Mines. 
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South Dakota... 


In order to make such comparisons, sev- 
eral homogeneous samples were selected, 
The first, called the college sample, included 
all institutions graduating from 30 to 200 
students annually, privately endowed, not 
devoted to technological or other specialized 
training, and not including any Catholic in- 
stitutions. The second sample comprised 50 
eminent universities, all graduating more 
than 250 annually, all with graduate schools, 
but not including teachers’ colleges, techno- 
logical schools, or Catholic institutions. 


Third, we grouped together all Catholic in- 


stitutions, large and small. Fourth, employ- 
ing the listing in the College Rule Book for 
1934, we obtained a sample of engineering 
institutions, Finally, employing the same 
source, we obtained a sample of State-sup- 
ported institutions devoted primarily to 
agriculture. The average rate of production 
of each of these samples is given in table 2: 


TABLE 2 
Liberal arts colleges..........-..-.... 17.8 
T 13.8 
Catholic institutions 2.8 
Engineering schools tes 


The casual reader may well be impressed 
with the record of the agricultural schools 
which, in comparison with the engineering 
schools, are more than three times as pro- 
ductive on the average. But it should be 
borne in mind that in both engineering in- 
stitutions and agricultural colleges virtually 


all students concentrate in science or in some 
applied phase of it. Among the universities, 
liberal arts colleges, and Catholic institu- 
tions the figure is only about a third. 

It will thus be seen that the liberal arts 
colleges and universities are at least several 
times more productive than the institutions 
of technological emphasis, if this correction 
be allowed. The difference between our se- 
lected universities and the 153 institutions 
constituting our college sample is clearly 
significant, though the eritical reader may 
question the legitimacy of employing means 
in comparing the central tendency of skewed 
distributions. Suffice it to say, by appro- 
priate statistical procedures it may be dem- 
onstrated that this ill-selected body of lib- 
eral arts colleges is significantly more pro- 
ductive. One may note with considerable 
interest that, if only those colleges exceeding 
60 annual graduates are considered, their 
average rate of production increases to 19.4. 
The superiority of these liberal arts colleges 
is the more impressive when it is pointed 
out that on the average their cost of attend- 
ance is more than $100 a year less than that 
of the universities. 

The next stage of our inquiry was directed 
to an intensive examination of the two 
largest samples reported above, namely, the 
college sample of 153 and the university 
sample of 50 cases. For the first of these, 
19 separate educational indexes were de- 
termined for each institution; for the sec- 
ond, 14 such factors. Efforts were then made 
by various correlation procedures to relate 
the index of production of scientists in both 
samples to these independent variables. Two 
common factors emerged. First, a geo- 
graphic gradient in the production of scien- 
tists was manifest in both samples such 
that the Middle and far West occupied the 
highest position, New England and the Mid- 
dle Atlantic States middle position, an the 
South the lowest position. Second, it proved 
possible to demonstrate a significant rela- 
tion in both samples between the minimum 
cost of student attendance and the pro- 
ductiveness of the institution, such that 
institutions of high and low costs are in- 
ferior to those of average costs; in short, a 
parabolic relation obtains. In addition to 
these two general findings, it was possible to 
demonstrate among the universities a signifi- 
cant linear correlation between the ratio of 
faculty to students and our index. In a 
subsample of our liberal arts colleges, for 
which data were available, a significant lin- 
ear correlation obtained between the median 
scholastic aptitude of the student body and 
the production of scientists. All other fac- 
tors, including entrance requirements, pro- 
portion of Ph. D.'s on the science faculty, 
mortality between freshman and senior year, 
etc., yielded no significant relationship. 

Our interpretation of the two factors, 
geographic location and cost of attendance, 
which proved to be significantly related to 
the production of scientists in both samples, 
should probably be indicated. All attempts 
to resolve our geographic gradient by refer- 
ence to other factors were futile, so that it 
appears to be intelligible only in terms of 
regional culture and regional vocational dis- 
positions. Yet it is interesting to note in 
passing that those industrialized regions 
which offer the greatest vocational future to 
scientists are not the most productive, 
whereas the semiagrarian regions of the 
Middle and Far West produce most abund- 
antly. The parabolic relation between cost 
of attendance and production of scientists 
seems best interpreted, especially in the light 
of our case studies, in the following manner: 
In institutions of very low costs, the quality 
of the education offered may be inferior, the 
student body, ill-selected, and the faculty 
of poor preparation, thus making compara- 
tive failure entirely plausible. The inferior- 
ity of institutions of high cost, however, 
must be explained otherwise. Here, with su- 
perior selection of students, abundant mate- 
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rial resources, faculties of distinction, and 
other seemingly proptitious circumstances, 
the undistinguished trend seems primarily 
attributable to the nature of the student 
clientele, Our evidence indicates that high- 
cost institutions attract a relatively wealthy 
clientele who seldom pursue the economi- 
cally unrewarding vocation of professional 
science. 

Further prosecution of our inquiry in- 
volved the case study of 22 selected liberal 
arts colleges. It is not within the scope of 
this article to report on this phase of our 
study, thought it may be indicated that this 
section of our inquiry has occupied the bet- 
ter half of our efforts. Here we have in- 
quired into the characteristic stages of his- 
torical evolution of liberal arts colleges, the 
nature of departmental practices propitious 
to the development of scientists, the quali- 
ties and characteristics of eminent science 
teachers, and into many aspects of curricu- 
lar organization and collegiate adminis- 
tration. 

The pertinence of our findings to the cur- 
rent scientific manpower problem of the Na- 
tion needs little elaboration. In brief, they 
indicate clearly the very large and rather 
unexpected contributions made by small 
liberal arts colleges to the training of Amer- 
ican scientists, and suggest clearly that the 
future of the scientific profession would be 
adversely affected by any policy that neg- 
lected their well being. Scientists, to be 
sure, can be trained in other types of insti- 
tutions, but only at a greater cost for a 
smaller yield. 


Israel Versus the Soviet 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 15, 1951 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to call to the attention of our 
colleagues the following article entitled 
“Israel Versus the Soviet,” written by 
Victor Lasky, and which appears in the 
July 1951 issue of the American Legion 
magazine: 


ISRAEL VERSUS THE SOVIET—REBUFFED BY THE 
PEOPLE oF ‘ISRAEL, THE SOVIET Is BECOMING 
INCREASINGLY HOSTILE TOWARD ALL JEWS, 
PARTICULARLY THOSE LIVING BEHIND THE 
IRON CURTAIN 


(By Victor Lasky) 


The Communist big lie technique, never a 
pretty thing to watch in operation, reached 
some new extremes in ugliness early this 
year. The victim this time was the tiny 
state of Israel. Despite its size (it is some- 
what smaller than Massachusetts) and its 
scant population (less than Detroit's), 
Israel is the only functioning democracy in 
the Near East and a military power to be 
reckoned with in that part of the world. In 
recent months, a savage propaganda assault 
against Israel has been launched by the 
Soviet Union and its satellites. In a broad- 
cast that sounded very much reminiscent 
of Goebbels, the Hungarian radio attacked 
“the international Jewish bourgeoisie and 
the international Jewish speculators who 
cooperate with the West German Govern- 
ment.” At the same time, the Communists 
had the gall to accuse the Israeli Govern- 
ment of acting like the Nazis. They accused 
Prime Minister David Ben-Gurion of “co- 
operating with the Nazi clique of Western 
Germany in order to prepare a new slaughter 
of the Jews.” 
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What has brought on this suddenly 
stepped-up campaign? The answer is a 
simple one. For some time after the State 
of Israel was founded in 1948, the Commu- 
nists expected—or at least hoped—to conquer 
it from within. It is now sufficiently clear 
that they will not be able to do this. In 
the general elections to the Israeli Knesset 
(Parliament) in January 1949 the Commu- 
nists got only 3.7 percent of the vote. (Out 
of 130 Knesset seats, the Communists have 
3). In the municipal elections of November 
1950 they dropped to 2.4 percent. The Israeli 
trade-unions, meanwhile, were loudly with- 
drawing from the Communist-dominated 
World Federation of Trade Unions. The 
Government, strengthened by a $100,000,000 
American loan, was accused by Russia of 
cringing before Washington, and its For- 
eign Minister was called a malicious bab- 
bler and a liar by Moscow. 

Unable to take over Israel through its own 
fifth columnists, Moscow was turning on the 
heat from outside. 

The Soviet Union followed the United 
States in granting recognition to the new 
State of Israel in the spring of 1948, During 
most of that year the Soviets very ostenta- 
tiously boasted that they were the best 
friend of the new Republic. Relations with 
the Communist satellites were also quite 
fricndly; some of the armament used in the 
early days of the Arab-Israel war had come 
from Czechoslovakia. In mid-1948, Russian 
prestige in Israel was almost as high as that 
of the United States, 

But the experienced Zionists at the head 
of the Isracli Government had no illusions 
about this “honeymoon.” They knew that a 
whole generation of Russian Zionists had 
died in Stalin’s forced-labor camps. They 
knew that the Communists had always re- 
garded Zionism as a peculiarly viclous form 
of bourgeois nationalism, and that it was 
a criminal offense in Russia to advocate a 
Jewish state. They know that this was 
hardly a firm basis on which to develop 
friendship with the Soviet Union. Even 
worse—in recent years there had been a 
long series of reports coming out of Russia 
about a new, government-encouraged anti- 
semitism. To listen to the Communists 
trumpeting their claims, one would think 
that the Soviet Union was the greatest 
champion of minority groups in all history, 
But here is what the American Jewish com- 
mittee reports in its yearbook: 

“In the Soviet Union there are no longer 
any Jewish newspapers or magazines, any 
Jewish schools, any Jewish welfare, frater- 
nal, or social organizations; the existenco 
of synagogues and religious communities out- 
side of Moscow is dubious. In the satel- 
lite countries, all Jewish political groups, 
including the extreme left-wing Zionists, 
are prohibited. * * * Religious commu- 
nities are still allowed to exist and to con- 
duct religious services, if they closely follow 
the Communist ‘peace’ propaganda. But 
religious practices are discouraged by the 
pressure of the government-manipulated 
public opinion. Religious thinking is con- 
sidered reactionary. 

“Anti-Semitism is still officially outlawed 
in all Soviet-dominated countries and open 
anti-Jewish demonstrations or riots are not 
reported. * * * But the campaign against 
‘Jewish nationalism’ and ‘Jewish cosmopol- 
itanism’ has some distinctly anti-Jewish 
overtones. * * * In the Soviet Union, 
almost all Jews have disappeared from lead- 
ing political, diplomatic, and military posi- 
tions, and according to reliable reports, men 
of Jewish origin are banned from certain 
branches of the armed forces, of the civil 
service, and of some institutions of higher 
education.” 

With this information under their belts, 
it was hardly surprising that the more so- 
phisticated Zionists were never too optimis- 


tic about establishing genuinely friendly 
relations with Stalin’s Russia. 

It was the intention, or at least the hope, 
of the Israel Government to steer clear of 
the cold war, to avoid taking sides. But 
the Russians, unfortunately, do not recog- 
nize neutrals in the cold war. From the 
first, there were faint rumblings of dissatis- 
faction with Israel in the Soviet press, At 
the end of 1948, when a series of diplomatic 
maneuvers suddenly brought the number of 
nations recognizing the new state up to 35, 
the Russian newspapers failed even to men- 
tion the fact. That was an ominous sign. 

There was another ominous sign at this 
time. The Soviet regime suddenly began 
stepping up its propaganda against Zionism. 
A government pamphlet outlining Russia’s 
latest views on Palestine made its appear- 
ance, and 150,000 copies were quickly dis- 
tributed in Moscow alone, The pamphlet de- 
fined Zionism as a “reactionary, antidemo- 
cratic trend of the Jewish bourgeoisie,” and 
said that it “attempts to distract the Jew- 
ish toilers from the class struggle.” Get- 
ting down to business, the pamphlet then 
made the wild charge. “The imperialists are 
striving to carve up Palestine into British 
and American spheres of influence.” As a 
solution, it urged that Israel walk into the 
lion’s den by signing a “friendship pact with 
the Soviet Union and the countries of the 
new democracy.” 

The breaking point, however, came in 
February 1949, when the United States 
formally announced that it was making a 
loan of $100,000,000 to Israel. Shortly after 
that happened, the Soviet minister to Israel 
was recalled to Moscow. The tempo of the 
anti-Zionist crusade was stepped up still 
further; it was now charged that, by accept- 
ing the loan, Israel had made herself into an 
American colony. In a judicious attempt to 
be neutral, and perhaps with tongue in 
check, Israel thereupon applied to the Soviet 
Union for a loan, To nobody’s surprise, the 
letter was never even answered. After 6 
months of very great tension, the Soviet 
minister finally came back to Tel Aviv. 

But his return did not mean that relations 
between Russia and Israel were normal 
again. All favorable comment on the young 
republic was now completely eliminated 
from Stalin’s press. In Moscow, the Israeli 
legation suddenly found itself with virtually 
no visitors. Edmund Stevens of the Chris- 
tian Science Monitor reported, after a visit 
to the U. S. S. R., that “almost overnight the 
Israel legation in Moscow was effectively 
isolated from further contact with the Jew- 
ish population.” The M. V. D. (Stalin’s 
secret police) made what Stevens called a 
few “judicious arrests” of Soviet citizens en- 
tering the legation, and after that the visits 
naturally stopped, 

And this was not all. A furious purge of 
Jews suddenly began all through the Soviet 
Government. Over the years, Stalin had 
slowly been wecding Jews (and members of 
other minority groups, for that matter) out 
of his government. As relations with Israel 
deteriorated, the repression became more 
severe. A drastic campaign got under way to 
remove all Jews from positions of responsi- 
bility, especially from posts involving con- 
tact with the outside world. Stevens re- 
ported that “in a matter of weeks all Jews 
serving with the Soviet occupation adminis- 
trations in Germany and Austria were re- 
called.” Jews were vigorously excluded from 
all missions and delegations to the outside 
world. They were no longer admitted to 
the special school at which training for the 
Soviet foreign service was conducted. They 
were banned from working in the Ministry 
of Foreign Trade. The Communist Party’s 
top echelons became closed to them. 

This purge in the Soviet Government was 
matched by attacks on Jews in cultural 
fields. The Jewish theater came under at- 
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tack; it was denounced by the Byelo-Russian 
writers union because its plays had praised 
Fourgeois America as the promised land. Its 
members were described as rootless cos- 
mopolitans, bourgeois nationalists, and 
formalists who had kowtowed before the 
bourgeois west. The secretary of the writers 
union boasted to Stalin that these elements 
were now successfully liquidated. 

The purge swept on through 1949 and 1950, 
The last two Jewish schools in the U. S. S. R. 
were closed down. A large group of inter- 
nationally known Yiddish writers suddenly 
dropped from sight; among them was a 
writer who had been sent here by the Soviet 
Government during World War II to tell 
American Jews how wonderful conditions 
were for all the minorities in Russia. The 
leading Yiddish newspaper in the Soviet 
Union ceased publication, a Yiddish maga- 
zine was banned, and a Yiddish publishing 
house went out of business. The only Jew- 
ish intellectual of any importance who re- 
tained his position was the novelist Ilya 
Ehrenburg. And Ehrenburg saved his own 
skin chiefly by being among the loudest in 
the chorus of attacks on Israel. He publicly 
insulted the first Israeli minister at a recep- 
tion for her in Moscow, and later he sneered 
at the Israelis as “poor little capitalists who 
live on a few dollars which the greater cap- 
italist Jews in America send them.“ 

Gon. Walter Bedell Smith, one of our post- 
war ambassadors to the Soviet Union, wrote 
in the New York Times that the offensive 
against the Jews could be directly traced to 


the Soviet attitude toward the new State of 


Isracl. He commented that the “current of- 
fensive, which transcends similar campaigns 
that have taken place in the Soviet Union, 
had deep roots in Russian chauvinism, with 
its traditional anti-Semitism as well as anti- 
foreignism.” 

However, the Communist attack on Israel 
was not confined to propaganda denurcia- 
tions or to anti-Semitism at home. After 
Israel began to lose favor with Stalin, the 
Soviet dictator began a campaign to hit the 
young republic where it hurt most—in the 


‘field of immigration. In one sense, Israel 


is much like the United States; both coun- 
tries have derived their populations almost 
entirely from immigration. Mor> than half 
a million immigrants have come into Israel 
since the state was founded, and most of 
the other Jewish citizens, who arrived from 
all over the world, have not been there much 
longer. 

Needless to say, the Soviet Union had never 
allowed any of its own Jewish citizens to 
emigrate to Palestine or Israel. As a matter 
of fact, no Soviet citizens of any kind have 
been allowed to move to other countries. 
Even the Russian girls who married Ameri- 
can Air Force men during the war, were never 
allowed to join their husbands over here; 
the best available evidence is that, despite 
United States protests, they were not only 
kept in the Soviet Union, but were shipped 
off to forced-labor camps. As far as Israel 
was concerned, the U. S. S. R. was almost 
alone of all the nations in the world in 
refusing to allow its Jewish citizens to emi- 
grate there. Prime Minister Ben-Gurion 
appealed to Stalin to relax this restriction, 
but without success. 

Israel had never really expected that the 
Soviet Jews would be allowed to leave the 
U. S. S. R. But the country received a real 
shock when it became apparent that the 
east European satellites were going to imi- 
tate Russia on the immigration question. 

There are today more than half a million 
Jews in the east European Soviet satellites. 
There is no doubt that a large majority of 
them desire to go to Israel, to escape both 
their memories of the Nazis and their present 
persecution by the Communists. Until a 
year or two ago, it was not difficult to emi- 
grate, though Jews bound for Israel were 
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always forced by the satellite governments to 

leave most of their property behind them. 

In 1949 and 1950, with anti-Zionist purges 

reaching hysteria proportions in Eastern 

Europe, the lid began to come down on emi- 

gration. A series of shocking atrocities was 

reported. 

Item: The Jewish Telegraphic Agency re- 
ported that two Jewish youths were shot to 
death by Jewish Communists when they 
tried to cross the Rumanian-Hungarian 
frontier with the ultimate intention of 
reaching Israel. A Jewish Communist or- 
ganization in Rumania had set up a special 
frontier guard to keep emigrants bound for 
Israel from leaving the country; the guards 
were reported to be tough, fanatical, and 
trigger-happy. In the first 2 months of 1949, 
they shot 5 Jews and caught 60 others, in- 
cluding several women. All received speedy 
trials in the people’s courts, and all were 
sentenced to prison terms. 

Item: In Poland, what one Communist 
paper called a sobering-up process was di- 
rected against those who wanted to leave the 
country. The campaign had several typical 
features of Communist rule. First, there 
were public confessions by hundreds of Jews 
who had applied for passage to Israel that 
they had erred or been misled by Zionist 
busybodies, and that they now understood 
they would be better off in the new “people’s 
Poland.” Another grim aspect of the Gov- 
ernment’s campaign against Zionism was & 
sudden outbreak of a familiar Communist 
technique: children denouncing their par- 
ents. A letter sent to the paper Ojfgang by 
a young Jewish schoolgirl attacks her father, 
who, she says, is trying to force her to go 
to Israel. Her father, according to the 
printed letter, is planning to go to Israel 
not because he is an idealist, but because he 
has been taken in by Zionist propaganda. 
She asks the editor for advice and support. 
Another schoolgirl writes to the paper that 
her father is a black marketeer and wants 
the family to go to Israel, where he thinks 
he will be able to live without working. 
The editor of the paper, needless to say, 
promises the children that “we will give you 
every assistance and make it possible for you 
to complete your studies and become front- 
line builders of socialism.” 

Item: When four Israeli representatives 
arrived in Rumania in 1949 under an agree- 
ment to facilitate emigration, they were im- 
mediately arrested on the ground that their 
papers were not in order. A new delegation 
was then sent with “their documents in 
proper order,” and they too were arrested— 
this time without any charges even being 
filed against them. Shortly before this, 
bands of strong-arm men in the Rumanian 
capital of Bucharest had invaded the head- 
quarters of 14 Zionist organizations in the 
city and ejected all the personnel. After a 
wave of arrests and a ferocious press cam- 
paign, the Rumanian Zionist organization 
went out of business. Meanwhile, the 
Israeli Ambassador, a noted artist named 
Reuven Rubin, had an extremely interesting 
interview with Ana Pauker, the Communist 
amazon who is the real boss of Rumania. 
When he called on her, she spoke to him 

- about art for a half hour or so. Finally, he 
said, “These are very interesting matters 
about which I could talk to you for hours, 
Madam Minister, but I came to you about 
other and urgent problems which must be 
solved.” Smiling benignly, Mrs. Pauker 
asked, “What problems do you refer to?” 
When the Ambassador indicated that he 
wanted to discuss emigration to Israel, she 
asked, “Oh, is that really an important mat- 
ter?” She then glanced at her watch and 
informed him that the interview was at an 
end. From then on, Israeli representatives 
in Rumania got nothing but a very elaborate 
run-around. 

Item: The American Jewish Committee 
protested early this year the deportation of 


20,000 prisoners and inmates of Hungarian 
internment centers to Soviet slave-labor 
camps. A large percentage of the 20,000 were 
Hungarian Jews waiting for a chance to 
emigrate to Israel. 

Only in recent months has immigration 
been resumed from Rumania and Fungary 
on a very limited scale. 

Once the “honeymoon” was over, the world 
Communist movement began to make it clear 
that the young republic of Israel was in 
danger of losing its independence—that is, 
in danger of direct aggression. The Isracli 
Communist Party has always insisted that 
the U. S. S. R. would remain friendly. 
“Soviet support of Israel’s independence,” 
said a local Communist statement, “is based 
on a sound and unshakable friendship.” To 
the majority of Israeli citizens, this state- 
ment meant only that Moscow had some 
odd ideas about independence. 

They could point, for example, to the fact 
that the Cominform had forced the Isracli 
Communists to make the same open declara- 
tions against their own government that had 
previously been forced on the French and 
Italian Communists. The Communists of 
Israel announced late in 1949 that, in the 
event of a “war of liberation,” the great 
majority of the country’s population would 
welcome the Soviet Army with open arms. 
By the “great majority,” they were, of course 
referring to themselves. The Israeli Govern- 
ment duly took note of these treasonous re- 
marks and began to crack down hard on 
the Reds. 

To begin with, the police adopted a strict 
“no nonsense” policy toward the Commu- 
nist demonstrators who had been doing their 
best to keep the country in turmoil. Arab 
Communists who came near provoking a riot 
in Tel Aviv were rushed by stecl-helmeted 
police units, dispersed with shots, and their 
leaders arrested. The Communists have tried 
to make “police brutality” a big issue in 
Israel, but so far there is no sign that they 
are winning much sympathy in the country. 
The three Communists in the Knesset have 
also had some severe limits put on their 
freedom to indulge in rabble-rousing. The 
rule now is that serious offenses—as, for 
example, when one Communist called the 
Prime Minister a tool of imperialistsc—are 
Hable to lead to arrest and trial. 

There has also been a general crackdown 
on Soviet agents in the country. An army 
sergeant who stole confidential material on 
the Israeli national defense set-up was court- 
martialed and sentenced to 10 years in 
prison. The Communist agent to whom he 
transmitted the material got 6 years. De- 
spite the usual Communist howls about 
“frameups,” the Government is prepared to 
continue exercising a tough line on any il- 
legal Soviet activities in Israel. 

It has to. The Communists have as much 
es served notice that a “Near East Korea” 
may be in the wind. In July 1950, just 2 
weeks after the Communists marched in 
Korea, an official warning was given to the 
State of Isracl. The Communist Party news- 
paper of Rumania made the prediction that 
Israel would become a war front too. “Evi- 
dence that Israel will become a battleground 
is contained in the fact that the Ameri- 
cans are building a very important strategic 
highway from Istanbul to Cairo, passing 
through Israel,” is the way the newspaper put 
the matter. Translated from the Commu- 
nist double-talk, this warning meant: If 
Icrael continues to support the United Na- 
tions in Korea, and if it continues to coop- 
erate generally with the Americans and Brit- 
ish, it may soon find itself in the same spot 
as the Republic of South Korea. 

Israel has taken the Soviet insults and 
threats as philosophically as it is able to, 
and has continued to build its defenses. 
Early this year, there was a visit to the 
country by Lt. Gen. Sir Brian Robertson, 
the British Middle East Commander in 
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Chief. The local Communists, quite natu- 
rally, tried to play up Robertson's visit as an- 
other illustration of their thesis that Israel 
was now an Anglo-American puppet. How- 
ever, their protests and spontaneous mass 
mectings are generally conceded to have 
been dismal failures; the general was, on 
the whole, well received by the public. And 
when a British general gets a popular recep- 
tion in Palestine, it would seem to be quite 
obvious that the country is alive to the 
Communist danger. 

Exactly what was worked out during Rob- 
ertson's visit is not entirely clear. But close 
observers of his visit noticed one impor- 
tant change. The problem of aggression was 
not discussed as though the threat came only 
from the Arab States. It was clearly under- 
stood during the visit that Soviet aggression 
was the danger. 8 

What kind of defense force could be set 
up in the Near East? It is apparent that 
the resistance to any Communist push in 
that area would have to come largely from 
three sources. First, from British troops 
scattered throughout the area. Second, 
from the Turks, who have about 350,000 
men under arms today, and who could mo- 
bilize about 2,000,000 trained men alto- 
gether if a war broke out. And, third, from 
Isracl. During the Palestinian war, Israel 
was able to put 6 trained divisions in the 
ficld—aeltogether about 90,000 men. But 
since then, the country’s population has 
more than doubled, and it is generally be- 
lieved now that Israel could put at least 
200,000 fighters into combat if it had to. 

It is hoped that these three forces, if prop- 
erly coordinated and assisted by American 
naval and air power, would be strong enough 
to deter the Soviet Union from undertaking 
any reckless adventures in the Near East. 
The Israeli Government has made it clear 
that Stalin will have to fight, and fight hard, 
for any plums he wants to pick in that part 
of the world. Prime Minister Ben-Gurion 
announced recently, to anybody who was 
interested, that an aggressor would have to 
consider that “in this important corner of 
the globe we constitute a force that must 
be reckoned with.” 

Ben-Gurion’s statement made several 
other things clear, too. He said that while 
his Government still hoped to avoid involv- 
ing itself in war, it was obvious that com- 
plete neutrality was impossible. He com- 
mented sarcastically, “Some are naive 
enough, or pretend to be so, to believe that 
while one side arms itself to the teeth, the 
othcr should rely on peace declarations that 
accompany such rearmament. These dec- 
larations * * © lack conviction when 
they emerge from a forest of bayonets. It 
follows that the other side must also arm 
to the fullest.” 

Israel, like most other nations of the 
world, would have much preferred to de- 
vote its energies to the jobs of peaceful re- 
construction. If Stalin’s legions make that 
impossible, the Israeli will fight on our 
side—and they will fight well. 
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written by Senator Richard Neuberger, 
of Oregon: 

CAN THE SALMON SURVIVE? 

(By Richard L. Neuberger) 


No creature lives quite as mysteriously an 
existence as the great Chinook salmon of 
the Pacific seaboard. How else describe the 
amazing career of a fish that unerringly 
picks out the riffle of its birthplace from 
among the 10,000 creeks and rivulets which 
pour glacial tribute into the Columbia River? 

Far up in the mountain fastnesses, the 
fingerling salmon emerges from its egg. Even 
this is a gamble, Out of every 5,000 salmon 
eggs only 50 hatch into baby fish. The rest 
are gobbled by ducks and Dolly Vardens, or 
filched by fishermen. 

The fingerlings that have survived drift 
downward in the direction of the distant 
sea. They may travel 900 turbulent and 
hazardous miles, dropping over waterfalls 
which roar like a hundred howitzers fired at 
once. 

Although unaware of the human realm of 
fraternal organizations, the tiny salmon 
probably bobs past many lively Eagle towns— 
Wenatchee, Pasco, Vancouver, Portland, 
Kelso, and numerous others. At Astoria, 
Oreg., home of Aerie No. 2189, the fingerling 
first tastes the brackish flavor of the world’s 
biggest ocean. Perhaps it feels the presence 
of trawlers operated by Eagle brothers who 
populate this fishing capital of the North- 
west. 

Off the stormy mouth of the Columbia, 
within the glow of Astoria’s harbor lights, 
countless little salmon cluster and acclimate 
themselves to salt water. They cautiously 
sample ocean provender such as shrimp and 
plankton. It is delicious. They feed raven- 
ously. Then they head for the open sea. 

For 4 years the salmon live in the Pacific. 
They grow from a weight of 8 to 10 ounces 
into fish which may attain 90 pounds. Even 
here, their habits are shrouded in obscurity. 
They may follow the Continental Shelf at 
the bottom of the sea, lurking near such 
Alaskan Eagle communities as Ketchikan and 
Juneau. They may inhabit the cold ocean 
reaches off the bleak Aleutians. A few biolo- 
gists believe they could fatten on the aquatic 
life which hovers far below the polar ice 

ack. 

š Herring and crab larvae are eaten by 
Oncorhynchus tschawytscha, to call the Pa- 
cific salmon by its mouth-filling scientific 
name. In turn, the salmon are the prey of 
sharks, loons and sea lions. But at the end 
of 4 years the lush fish seeks the entrance 
to the Columbia. The female is heavy with 
eggs, the male ripe with milt. 

Now begins the process which will decide 
the future fate of one of the West’s major 
industries, Can the salmon reach the re- 
mote creeks where each of them was 
spawned? 

The perils are many—fishermen’s nets and 
lures, bridge piers, sewage, irrigation and 
log flumes, debris from sawmills and chem- 
ical wastes from paper plants. To all of 
this a formidable new danger has been 
added: towering dams of steel and concrete, 

The salmon must get upstream. They 
will spawn only in the rivulet of their own 
birthplace. Some fabulous reaction tells 
them when they have gained this prom- 
ised land. It may be the particular tem- 
perature or current of the water. It could 
be the mottled pattern of the gravel in the 
creek bed. It might even be some shadow 
cast by the hills or canyon walls that frown 
down on this strategic stretch of river. 
Whatever the reason, the Chinooks will lay 
and fertilize eggs only when they have strug- 
gled against the current to that gorge in 
the wilderness where their own birth oc- 
curred. 

Are they reaching this goal? Biologists 
are not sure. Worried men in Astoria, Van- 


couver and other cities along the river study 
pack figures with solemn faces. 

The 1950 salmon pack was one of the low- 
est in history: 190,331 cases. Fishermen con- 
sulted records and saw that 634,696 cases 
had been packed back in 1894. This peak 
has never been equaled since. 

The salmon is a fish of the solitudes. 
Civilization is its enemy. It always dies 
after spawning, male and female alike. This 
means that its life hovers in delicate bal- 
ance when it returns from the sea. Lack 
of oxygen in the river could occasion the 
death of innumerable fish, and sewage al- 
ways chokes off oxygen. 

The salmon must have great vitality to 
reach the last, lingering headwaters. Fre- 
quently the fish thrashes at the bottom of 
20-foot terraces in the river. With a mag- 
nificent flip of its tail, it must leap such ob- 
stacles. In water heavy with sludge and 
sewage, this feat becomes impossible and the 
salmon perishes without fulfilling its cycle. 

Bonneville Dam was the first high con- 
crete barrier reared by the Government on 
the main stem of the Columbia. The United 
States Army Engineers fitted the structure 
with $7,200,000 worth of elaborate fish lad- 
ders. Men sit in little dog-house-like 
shelters and count the salmon ascending 
these watery staircases. Their tally makes it 
evident that the Bonneville ladders have been 
a success. The fish use them in prodigious 
numbers. That illustrious Eagle, Franklin 
D. Roosevelt, became so fascinated while 
watching the salmon flip up the ladders that 
he nearly was late in delivering his dedica- 
tory address at the dam. 

But while the adult salmon can thrash 
through the Bonneville ladders, like Gar 
Wood at the helm of a motorboat, it is a 
different matter for the tiny fingerlings as 
they head down the river to the ocean, They 
have no control over their destiny. They 
drift with the current. Most of them drop 
over the crashing spillway. And at least 15 
percent of them die in this maelstrom. 

Other dams are under construction on the 
Columbia, for no other stream of North 
America contains as much undeveloped 
water power. Huge quantities of energy are 
needed for the Federal rearmament program. 
Not far from the town of Pasco, the Corps of 
Engineers is building the $227,000,000 McNary 
Dam, named in tribute to a distinguished 
Eagle, the late Senator Charles Linza Mc- 
Nary, of Oregon. 

This dam will solve many problems for the 
Northwest, upon its completion in 1953. It 
will provide power for a huge light-metal in- 
dustry. It will improve navigation and make 
ee the pumping of water for irriga- 
tion, 

But one man’s good luck is frequently an- 
other man’s hard luck. What about the 
salmon? Will they be able to surmount Mc- 
Nary Dam, higher than Bonneville? And 
what of the fingerlings on their journey to 
the tide? Will another 15 percent be lost 
in the thundering spillway of this new 
structure? 

And above McNary Dam on the Columbia, 
near Wenatchee, diamond-drilling has com- 
menced at the site of Chief Joseph Dam, 
named for the valiant warrior-leader of the 
Nez Perce Tribe. How much of a concrete 
gantlet can the salmon run? 

Will development of the power industry 
mean the end of the fishing industry in the 
Northwest? 

And thereby hangs a tale. After all, the 
region is not willing to surrender its can- 
neries without a struggle. The Fish and 
Wildlife Service has called the Pacific salmon 
runs the most valuable fishery resource be- 
longing to the United States. 

Nor are only commercial values at stake. 
Sports fishermen relish the thrill of hooking 
a Chinook in the Columbia’s choppy mouth, 
Eagle members have come from the far cor- 


_ ners of the Nation to compete in the annual 
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derby staged at Astoria, when the fall Chi- 
nooks enter the river early in September. 

What can be done? 

Biologists of the Fish and Wildlife Service 
believe the entire Columbia River salmon 
runs may have to be moved hundreds of 
miles downstream, to tributaries which flow 
into the main river very near the ocean. 
This idea may sound fantastic. Indeed, it 
would be one of the most tremendous bio- 
logical experiments ever attempted. Yet it 
would not be impossible, for it already has 
succeeded on a modest scale in a fascinating 
experiment, 

A decade ago Grand Coulee Dam, largest 
edifice ever reared by human beings, was 
completed. Not even Moby Dick, the mighty 
whale of Melville's famous story, could 
ascend this 500-foot fortress. Yet some of 
the most luscious salmon usually spawned 
each year in the Canadian mountain ranges, 
back of Grand Coulee on the river. It is a 
strange trait of the Chinook salmon that the 
biggest, fattest, and tastiest fish inevitably 
swim the farthest to spawn. Because the 
salmon do not feed again after returning to 
fresh water, they evidently require a gen- 
erous supply of oil to get them back to a 
distant spawning place. 

But biologists saved the Canadian portion 
of the run. 

In the vicinity of Wenatchee’s blooming 
apple orchards, the salmon bound upstream 
were collected in immense traps. Then they 
were transferred to aluminum-tank trucks 
and hurried at 50 miles an hour to the 
country’s biggest fish hatchery, at Leaven- 
worth, Wash. In this hatchery the salmon 
were artificially propagated. Because the 
adult fish would die anyway after spawning, 
no harm was done when they were killed 
and the eggs and milt taken from them by 
synthetic means. 

The fingerling salmon grew to feeding 
length in spacious pools at Leavenworth. 
Once again they went for a ride in the tank 
trucks, with ice chambers keeping the water 
cool, At the end of dark gorges, the finger- 
lings were dumped into tributary creeks 
which enter the Columbia below Grand 
Coulee Dam. 

This was the crux of the whole project. 
When these salmon came back from the sea 
4 years later, would they return to their 
new home? Could they be trained to spawn 
downstream from Grand Coulee, instead of 
far back in the Canadian Rockies, as their 
parents had? 

Four years passed. The Leavenworth breed 
thrashed upstream from the ocean. Their 
fins had been clipped in distinctive patterns 
(and a salmon’s fins do not grow back to 
original shape) to make them readily identi- 
fiable. 

The experiment worked. The fish swam 
directly to the creeks below Grand Coulee, 
and laid and fertilized their eggs. Of course, 
this involved only a mere fraction of the 
river’s entire run. But it showed that such 
a migration was within the scope of possi- 
bility. As the surging Columbia is tapped 
increasingly for its hydroelectricity, biolo- 
gists believe the time comes ever nearer when 
all salmon must be transplanted to tribu- 
taries that flow to the main river virtuall 
within the smell of tidewater. ‘ 

The salmon is a complex product of 
nature. He is as mysterious as Mata Hari, as 
temperamental as Galla-Curci, A Chinook 
will spawn only in a stream that flows 
straight from its source. But the smaller 
Blueback salmon, an equally tasty fish, will 
nurture life only in the limpid waters of a 
lake. When the salmon comes back from 
the Pacific, he has no appetite but plenty of 
fury. This is why he will strike sayagely at 
a lure, yet will not take bait. 

All the way along the Pacific coast, men 
try to find ways to save this great food and 
sport fish. For many years traps and seines, 
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as commercial fishing devices, have been out- 
lawed in British Columbia, Washington 
State, and California. Oregon’s voters have 
just enacted a similar law at the polis. The 
people of Alaska have balloted nearly 5 to 1 
for the elimination of traps, which are ugly 
chamber-like receptacles that block the cus- 
tomary routes of the salmon to the spawning 
grounds. Congress now is considering this 
expression of Alaskan sentiment. 

Thousands of Eagle brothers with an out- 
door bent are interested in whether or not 
King Chinook can be saved. On a single 
day of the Astoria fishing derby last autumn, 
more than 20,000 men dipped tackle into the 
brackish mouth of the Columbia. An au- 
thoritative tug on the line was all that was 
necessary to make a pulse beat faster. Some 
wanderer home from the sea had grabbed 
lustily at the lure. 

The Northwest wouldn't be the land of 
Lewis and Clark and of Chief Joseph if its 
oldest industry were no more, The salmon 
runs must be preserved. 
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Mr. SIMPSON of Illinois. Mr, Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following edi- 
torial under date of June 11, 1951, from 
the Quincy Herald-Whig, Quincy, III.: 

THE REAL ISSUE IN IRAN 


Tension in Iran (Persia) has eased during 
the last few days, but prospects for an early, 
definite settlement of this, like the general 
world situation, may be delayed indefinitely. 
There is increasing indication that the 
middle eastern country is playing a shrewd 
game, taking full advantage of the chance to 
get the most out of its valuable resources. 
The Persians are especially adept at this sort 
of thing. 

The real issue is not nationalization but 
the political-military-economic repercussions 
that may accompany it. 

Neither Britain nor the United States can 
with consistency oppose vigorously the right 
oi the Persians to take over their own oil. 
Certainly, Britain has show Persia the way 
by nati many of her own industries, 
The situation is different, but the mechanics 
are the same. 

For America’s part, also, the situation is 
awkward. Long ago we agreed to Chinese 
action ending extraterritorialism. We ac- 
cepted the theory that a nation had a right 
to control its own resources by accepting 
such action in Mexico. Most of the time we 
have opposed colonial exploitation, at least 
Officially. 

The upshot is that Britain, caught on the 
horns of a dilemma, has disclaimed opposi- 
tion to Iranese nationalization of oil. It has 
protested the arbitrary method which might 
amount to virtual confiscation. London be- 
lieves the Iranians should be willing to sub- 
mit the case to arbitration. 

“It [Britain] is not entitled to say, and 
has not said, that on no terms can the Per- 
sian Goverrment acquire the property,” said 
the Manchester Guardian. The Hague court 
affords machinery by which Persia could gain 
ownership of its oil and the British proper- 
ties within Iran at a fair price. 

The Anglo-Iranian Oil Co. has invested 
large sums in the Persian fields. Certainly 
it has hastened the development of the coun- 


try. Recently it has been forced to increase 
royalties to Iran, partly because of the more 
generous action of American oil interests in 
nearby Arabia and partly because of the 
Russian threat. 

Persian oil powers much of the industry of 
Western Europe. It is an important part of 
Britain’s economy, but most important is 
the vital role that Persian oil has in Western 
European defense. If tha: oll should be 
withdrawn from the west the blow would be 
serious. If it should be diverted to the Com- 
munists the result might be fatal. 

That is whac the west really fears. If the 
North Atlantic countries could be assured 
that Persian oil would remain available, al- 
most exclusively to Western Europe, much 
oz the alarm over the present crisis would 
disappear. Britair wouldn't be happy, but 
she would have no valid grounds for protest. 

The prospects are not entirely dark. The 
Persians will look to their own interests, and 
they have more to gain from the west than 
from the Reds. But they will drive a hard 
bargain. 


Forty-third Infantry Division 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT P. MORANO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


- Friday, June 15, 1951 


Mr. MORANO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorpD, I include the following letter: 


WASHINGTON, D. C., June 13, 1951. 
Gen. GEORGE C. MARSHALL, 
Secretary of Defense, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear GENERAL MARSHALL: I want to thank 
you for your prompt action and wholehearted 
cooperation in making possible my personal 
inspection of the Forty-third Infantry Divi- 
sion at Camp Pickett. 

I enclose herewith my report on my general 
findings relating to the broad question of 
whether public charges made against the 
division morale, leadership, and treatment 
were justified, and the causes involved. 

It is my earnest desire that this report will 
aid in bringing about corrective action which 
will dispel the possibility of further public 
censure and which will allow the Forty-third 
to proceed unhampered with the mission for 
which it has been called to service. 

I list below as briefly as possible a résumé 
of my findings: 

1. There is absolutely no basis in fact for 
the degrading and undeserved nickname of 
“ery-baby division” pinned on the Forty- 
third as a result of a stream of “gripes” made 
by soldiers at Camp Pickett since their fed- 
eralization in September. I find, in the main, 
the soldiers were perfectly justified in their 
complaints. The physical facilities of the 
camp were inadequate. The camp was hardly 
ready for occupancy. There was a complete 
shortage of all supplies, including food. 
Dwelling facilities were overcrowded. Re- 
strictions on the men and officers were harsh 
and final. Some restrictions were necessi- 
tated by circumstances, others were unneces- 
sary and petty. The fault for this unfortu- 
nate situation can be attributed to: 

(a) The Pentagon, which ordered the men 
into Federal service without being prepared 
to adequately house, clothe, feed, and supply 
them. 

(b) The commanding general, Maj. Gen. 
Kenneth F. Cramer, an able soldier with a 
distinguished record, who, in carrying out 
the aims of his mission, incited in the men 
and officers under his command a bitterness 
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and personal animosity which no ensuing 
corrective action or easing of restrictions has 
been able to dispel. 

From my inspection tour, and from my 
many months of contact with the situation 
at Camp Pickett as regards the Forty-third 
Division, I can report unequivocally that 
the Forty-third Division almost to a man 
is composed of the cream of the country’s 
potential soldiery. Given the proper facil- 
ities, the proper tools, the proper food and 
treatment, the Forty-third Division would 
rank high on all counts with any similar 
division in the glorious history of the United 
States Army. The very fact that this divi- 
sion has survived the many pitfalls which 
have befallen it, including a considerable 
blow to its human dignity and aspersions 
as to its patriotism and willingness to ful- 
fill its mission, proves beyond a doubt that 
collectively and individually the men deserve 
exoneration from the stigma of the appella- 
tion “cry babies.” There is ample reason 
to believe that if their gripes had not aroused 
the public the myriad improvements which 
have been made since January 1 (and which 
are still being made), and the excellence 
of their training which has since been 
achieved, might not have been accomplished, 

I found that almost without exception, 
all of the printed charges, and most of the 
wrongs reported to me, were at one time 
factual. Improvements began to be made 
shortly after January 1. They were slow 
and inadequate, but did succeed in holding 
the unit together and preventing a com- 
plete breakdown of morale and training. 
The frequently used term “near mutiny” 
applied to describe the tenor of the men 
at that time, I find, was not inaccurate. 

In checking all of the reported ills, point 
by point, I was satisfied that substantial 
improvements have been made in almost all 
cases. I am well satisfied with the favor- 
able reports on the degree of excellence 
achieved in training. I was pleased to learn 
of the high rating given troops in Korea 
which were trained by the Forty-third Divi- 
sion, under the command of General Cramer. 
Although there are still complaints as to 
the preparation of food, I am assured that 
by the establishment of a cooks and bakers 
school (which recently graduated several 
hundred new cooks), and by securing addi- 
tional rations, this situation is well on the 
way to correction. Recreational facilities 
have been expanded and improved, but many 
of the men still maintain they are inade- 
quate. Recreation on camp is of great im- 
portance in this particular instance, inas- 
much as the nearby town of Blackstone offers 
little wholesome recreation to the soldier on 
pass. 

I have been assured that the ugly bar- 
racks on the post will soon be painted. The 
past situation has greatly improved. There 
were no complaints regarding Army clothing. 
There were still many complaints regarding 
supplies including cleaning materials, paint, 
cleaning rods, and similar articles. Some of 
the men could not understand why such 
items as oils for the guns, and paint for the 
trucks were not available to them, but were 
displayed on sale in Army surplus stores. A 
group of men said they had to take up a 
collection to purchase materials to “GI” the 
mess hall floors. 

Although the division is in need of trained 
officers, men complained that opportunities 
for officers candidates school were not open 
to them. Others, decrying the lack of op- 
portunity—pointing out that they were 
combat veterans and well trained—were not 
allowed transfer to other outfits. They com- 
plained that they were restless and felt use- 
less putting up with the pettiness of Camp 
Pickett. 

I was concerned with these problems of 
morale: 

1, Is the Forty-third a cry-baby unit, or 
were conditions such as to justify the con- 
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stant complaints by those concerned? I am 
convinced that the men of the Forty-third 
took more than their share of abuse without 
undue complaint. Those complaints which 
were made were justifiable. 

2. Has the situation been corrected? Iam 
satisfied that much corrective action has 
been taken as a result of public opinion, 
congressional inspections, Army inspections, 
and published articles. 

3. What is the present status of morale? 
I am not satisfied that improvements made 
by General Cramer have succeded in rais- 
ing the morale of the officers and men to 
the point where it should be. This I attrib- 
ute to the fact that the commanding gen- 
eral's early actions have so embittered his 
troops that no corrective action is able to 
overcome the personal animosity they bear 
toward him. 

Without going into further details, I want 

now to report my most important finding, 
one which bears directly on the present 
status of the Forty-third Division and its 
future, and which I am convinced is now 
the underlying cause for practically all of 
the continuing troubles of the Division. 
Succinctly, the Forty-third is suffering from 
confusion brought on by the fact that the 
Pentagon has not clearly defined the Divi- 
sion’s mission. 
Because the commanding general himself 
does not know whether he is commanding 
a combat unit, a service unit, or a training 
unit, there is confusion from the top brass 
on down to the lowliest recruit. 

The Forty-third was originally ordered fed- 
eralized for combat duty. Thus, General 
Cramer thought himself justified in inflict- 
ing a spartan regime on the men to get them 
trained in the short time allotted him. 
When the division was whipped into shape, 
some 10,000 draftees were sent in for over- 
seas training. Division training suffered as 
the Forty-third took on the task of prepar- 
ing these men for overseas duty. Mean- 
while, the already weak morale of the troops 


„ 


received further blows from this arrange- | 


ment. 
ceived some privileges, not accorded units 
alerted for combat. In attempting to 


combine the one unit into all three units, . 


the Forty-third was the recipient of most 
of the disadvantages accorded all three units, 
while not being allowed the basic privileges 
of any of the three units. Briefly, as an 
example: 

Many of the division stationed at Camp 
Pickett are training or service units. They 
are allowed class A pass privileges and are 
allowed to wear civilian clothes on pass. Be- 
cause the Forty-third had been originally 
designated a combat unit and because of a 
security mission assigned it, pass privi- 
leges are not as liberal as the other units; 
and because the division must be ready to 
respond to a call for overseas duty at any 
moment, General Cramer has forbidden his 
men to possess civilian clothes, preferring 
that they travel light. It is difficult to 
explain to the men that they are forbidden 
to wear civilian clothes on pass, like all other 
Second Army units, when no one knows 
whether the unit is designated a combat 
unit or, indeed, a training or service unit. 

Under questioning, General Cramer con- 
ceded that this lack of a definite mission 
was the basic cause of present troubles. 

If the Forty-third is a combat unit, train- 
ing for an overseas mission, its personnel 
should be kept intact. However, although 
under the impression that its mission is to 
achieve combat efficiency, the Pentagon has 
recently initiated raids on the most trained 
and able officers in the outfit, thus destroying 
the integrity of the division and the morale 
as well. Presently I found this to be the 
biggest gripe of all, and I am in complete 
agreement with the officers and men that it 
is impossible to achieve any measure of 
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combat efficiency or morale when keymen 
are taken without warning and replaced 
with green men. 

As one company commander remarked, 
“How can they expect us to maintain win- 
ning teams when they keep robbing our star 
quarterbacks?” 

A clear delination of the Forty-third’s 
ultimate mission, a pledge to respect the in- 
tégrity of the unit in accordance with that 
mission, would accomplish much in bringing 
up the efficiency and the morale of the For- 
ty-third Division, 

In conclusion, may I say that my entire 
interest in the question of the Forty-third 
Division is dictated by my duty as repre- 
sentative of many of the boys in that unit. 
I have acted only in their interests and in 
the interests of the national defense. My 
one goal was to determine whether they had 
cause for complaint, whether those causes 
have been corrected, and to determine what 
might be done to improve those conditions 
still in need of correction. 

I sincerely trust that this report, sub- 
mitted without prejudice, with no motive 
other than service to the Forty-third Divi- 
sion, my constituents, and my country, will 
be helpful in correcting the few wrongs re- 
maining, so that the Forty-third may in the 
future be free of criticism, free to go about 
its mission which it is basically qualified to 
perform with honor and distinction, 

Respectfully yours, 
ALBERT P. MORANO, 


Equality of Sacrifice 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


- HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 15, 1951 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing statement, issued by Philip Mur- 
ray, president of the CIO, should be of 
interest to every Member of Congress: 


After a meeting with the executive officers 
and vice presidents of the Congress of In- 
dustrial Organizations today, I am calling 
on representative CIO union officials from 
all parts of the country to meet in the city 
of Washington next week to discuss and act 
upon the grave problems produced by rising 
inflation and congressional lethargy. 

The members of the CIO are deeply con- 
cerned by the continued and unprincipled 
attack against anti-inflation measures which 
has been waged during the past few months 
by big business organizations, notably the 
National Association of Manufacturers, the 
United States Chamber of Commerce, and 
their various front organizations. 

This carping propaganda campaign has as 
its objective not the welfare of the Ameri- 
can people but the profiteering interests of 
a tiny minority of the population. Never- 
theless, that propaganda has had the effect 
of paralyzing effective action by the Con- 
gress to strengthen the Defense Production 
Act, which expires in just 18 days. 

The country cannot afford the luxury of 
further procrastination by a majority of its 
Senators and Representatives. 

The present economic situation is critical. 
The American people are confronted with 
semiprice controls, which have not held 
prices down; with semirent controls, which 
have allowed dwelling costs to rise in wide 


areas of the country; and with semitax meas- ` 


ures which do not provide for a fair sharing 
of the tax burdens. 
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It is a matter of record that the only area 
of the economy in which there has been a 
serious and continued effort to compel regu- 
lation is in the field of wages for the em- 
ployees of American industry, 

The CIO has consistently pointed out that 
workers are prepared to share and support 
a well-balanced program to stabilize the 
economy. 

They are not now, and they never have 
been, willing to serve only as the butt for 
a one-sided program, which puts controls 
over wages while other factors in the econ- 
omy are left free of effective regulation. 

This is the situation that has developed 
under the present Defense Production Act, 
which the CIO criticized at the time of its 
passage as a bill to appease special profit 
groups rather to protect the economic welfare 
of workers, small farmers, professional peo- 
ple, and people on fixed incomes. 

If the Defense Production. Act is weak- 
ened, or merely extended in its present form, 
a majority of the Congress will have demon- 
strated that it approves of this outright 
denial of the principle of equality of sac- 
rifice. 

Under those circumstances, the unions of 
this country will be forced to reexamine in 
detail their wage and welfare programs, in 
the interest of providing the economic pro- 
tection denied to workers by their Govern- 
ment. 

If profiteering interests are to determine 
national economic policy, the common people 
of America are equally determined that 
equality of sacrifice must be our guiding 
principle, regardless of the actions of the 
Congress, 


Death and Taxes 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 6, 1951 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, if all the 
energy expended on the question of rais- - 
ing new taxes were used to figure out 
ways and means by which our Gov- 
ernment could cut down spending, we 
would not have to use all that energy 
on our long-suffering taxpayers. At the 
moment, the House Ways and Means 
Committee, which has turned into the 
fund-raising agency of the White House 
under the regime in power since 1933, 
has come up with proposals to withhold 
taxes on dividends, interest on savings 
accounts, and new provisions on sport- 
ing goods. If there is anything on 
which no tax now exists, it had better 
be nailed down somewhere in the Mam- 
moth Cave, or else the New Dealers-Fair 
Dealers Society To Get It All will find it. 

Meanwhile, small-business people face 
the extinction of their businesses be- 
tween the Scylla of taxation and the 
Charbdis of scarcities. In Alabama, a 
small aluminum company, founded by 
two servicemen after their return from 
World War II, had 200 employees early, 
in 1951. When aluminum was chan- 
neled into strictly defense production, 


i 


they found a prospective 6-month tie- 


up in operations. Without materials, 
they faced death. Some 300,000 small 
enterprises are in the same predicament., | 
We owe it to our people, to our country. 
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and to the future to furnish the ma- 
terials necessary to keep these people go- 
ing and we owe them some kind of tax 
relief to help them out. The Hoover 
report shows the way. Mr, Truman re- 
fuses to look. 


Price Control, Foreign Policy, and Public 
Housing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH B. MITCHELL 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 15, 1951 


Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. Speaker, in 
meeting June 9 at Ephrata, Wash., the 
executive board of the Washington State 
Democratic Central Committee studied 
various national problems and reached 
objective conclusions on the basis of the 
facts. 

The resolutions adopted by the board 
on price control, foreign policy, and pub- 
lic housing are important to the Con- 
gress which is now considering legisla- 
tion in all three fields. 

Under leave, I include the three reso- 
lutions in the Recorp, as follows: 

PUBLIC WELFARE REQUIRES PRICE CONTROL 

Be it resolved by the executive board of 
the Washington State Democratic Central 
Committee, That— 

Whereas present national price control 
legislation is about to expire; and 

Whereas the public welfare requires that a 
sound system of price controls be established, 
in order to prevent a spiraling increase in 
the cost of living: Now, therefore, be it 


er 

Resolved by the executive board of the 
Washington State Democratic Central Com- 
mittee, That we respectfully petition the 
Congress of the United States to immedi- 
ately enact new price control legislation de- 
signed to effect the control of prices com- 
mencing at the manufacturing level; and be 
it further 

Resolved, That such legislation hereinafter 
to be enacted by the Congress of the United 
States be so drafted that it does not cast a 
discriminatory burden upon small-business 
men engaging in retail business; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
immediately transmitted to the President of 
the United States Senate, the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives, and to each 
Senator and Representative from the State 
of Washington. 

Dated this 9th day of June 1951. 


COMMENDS PRESIDENTIAL ACTION 


Whereas the United States and the United 
Nations have at all times had a specific 
foreign policy and military strategy, the pur- 
pose of which has been to guarantee to the 
free peoples of the world a continued ex- 
istence in accordance with basic human dig- 
nity; and 

Whereas the policies of the United States 
and the United Nations in Korea and the 
Far East has been in harmony and accord 
with overall global policy and strategy; and 

Whereas Gen. Douglas MacArthur, as su- 
preme commander of the forces of the 
United Nations in Korea and the Far East, 
had an obligation as a subordinate of his 
Commander in Chief to support and pro- 
mote the aforesaid policies; and 


Whereas for reasons of self-interest and 
self-aggrandizement, General MacArthur 
saw fit to defy the authority of his superiors, 
placing his judgment above theirs and 
thereby endangering the future of the mil- 
lions of freedom-loving people represented 
by the United Nations: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Washington State 
Democratic Central Committee express its 
commendation and support of President 
Truman, who, as Commander in Chief and 
superior of General MacArthur, coura- 
geously, by positive, direct action that the 
peoples of the world could understand, re- 
moved this defiant subordinant so that once 
again our foreign policy has purposeful and 
understandable unity and direction; be it 
further 

Resolved, That we also commend the Con- 
gressmen and Senators who have had the 
courage to stand with the President in this 
action which history will attest was correct 
and necessary. 

This resolution made this 9th day of June 
1951 by the executive committee of the 
Washington State Central Committee of the 
Democratic Party. . 


Paci NORTHWEST NEEDS PHA 


Whereas the regional office of the Public. 


Housing Administration is being moved from 
Seattle to San Francisco; and 

Whereas Seattle, the four Northwest 
States, and Alaska, now being served by this 
office, are more than 1,000 miles from the 
San Francisco office; and 

Whereas the efficiency of the service to 
these areas will be greatly hampered and 
reduced by such a move: Now, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved, That the State Democratic Cen- 
tral Committee go on record as opposing the 
removal of the PHA regional office from this 
area, and the State chairman be instructed 
to write an appropriate letter, voicing our 
feelings to President Truman, Chairman 
William Boyle, and our congressional dele- 
gation to the end that we retain this office 
in its present location. 

Dated this 9th day of June 1951. 


General MacArthur’s Address in Austin, 


Tex. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PATRICK J. HILLINGS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 15, 1951 


Mr. HILLINGS. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to insert in the Recorp the text of a 
speech given by America’s foremost sol- 
dier, General of the Army Douglas Mac- 
Arthur, before a joint session of the 
Texas Legislature in Austin, Tex., 
Wednesday, June 13, 1951. The speech 
follows: 


It is with a sense of high honor that I ap- 
pear on this rostrum to address you—the 
elected representatives of the great State of 
Texas--a State which has contributed so 
abundantly to American progress and in 
which I feel so sincere a personal interest. 

I have lived here in my younger days and 
observed at first hand the greatness of your 
people. It provides me the opportunity I 
have long wished, personally to pay trbiute 
to that host of Texas sons who by valor and 
devotion on many battlefields have done so 
much to bring victory to American arms. 

Their characteristic independence of 
spirit, invincibility of will, and unswerving 
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fidelity have refiected the nobility of their 
Texas homes and built a tradition which all 
Americans now cherish as their own. 

In the Korean struggle, led, until he gave 
his life at the front, by that intrepid mili- 
tary leader and distinguished son of Texas, 
Gen. Walton H. Walker, they have main- 
tained this tradition in every way, and your 
pride in them may be very real and very 
great. I have not infrequently found in the 
forefront of the fight a small flag of Texas, 
planted by some Texas boy to dramatize his 
love and veneration for this land of his 
fathers. 

As I appear before you a great debate over 
our political and military policy is stirring 
the Nation. The issue which has been 
raised is a simple one, but the potentiality 
of its consequences is momentous. 

What is our policy for Korea? On this is- 
sue rests not only the lives of countless 
American boys and their allies committed 
to fight in that distant land, but, as well, 
the future security of our own country and 
the advance of our national leadership in 
the affairs of the world. 

In the atmosphere of contention which 
has existed following my recall I have been 
peculiarly gratified by your invitation to 
address you as it has raised the issue to the 
nonpartisan level its character truly de- 
mands and reflects the high statesmanship 
which actuates your own consideration of 
the problem. ; 


SEES CHANGE IN POLICY 


I have been amazed, and deeply concerned, 
since my return, to observe the extent to 
which the orientation of our national pol- 
icy tends to depart from the traditional 
courage, vision, and forthrightness which 
has animated and guided our great leaders 
of the past, to be now largely influenced, if 
not indeed in some instances dictated, from 
abroad and dominated by fear of what others 
may think or others may do. 

Never before in our history can precedent 
be found for such a subordination of policy 
to the opinions of others with a minimum 
regard for the direction of our own na- 
tional interest. Never before have we geared 
national policy to timidity and fear. The 
guide, instead, has invariably been one of 
high moral principle and the courage to de- 
cide great issues on the spiritual level of 
what is right and what is wrong. 

Yet, in Korea today, we have reached that 
degree of moral trepidation that we pay 
tribute in the blood of our sons to the doubt- 
ful belief that the hand of a blustering po- 
tential enemy may in some way be thus 
stayed. 

Munich, and many other historical exam- 
ples, have taught us that diplomatic ap- 
peasement but sows the seeds of future con- 
flict. Yet, oblivious to these bloody lessons, 
we now practice a new and yet more dan- 
gerous form of appeasement—appeasement 
on the battlefield whereunder we soften our 
blows, withhold our power, and surrender 
military advantages, in apparent hope that 
in some nebulous way by so doing a poten- 
tial enemy will be coerced to desist from at- 
tacking us. 

In justification for this extraordinary ac- 
tion it is pleaded by those responsible for 
the condition of our national defense that 
we are not prepared to fight. I cannot ac- 
cept such an estimate. I believe that, much 
as we abhor war and should do anything 
honorable to avoid it, our country has the 
inherent strength to face and defeat any 
who mav attack. 

I should be recreant, moreover, to my ob- 
ligations of citizenship did I fail to warn that 
the policies of appeasement on which we are 
now embarked carry within themselves the 
very incitation to war against us. If the 
Soviet does strike it will be because of the 
weakness we now display rather than the 
strength we of right should display. 
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POINTS TO RESPONSIBILITY 


If, however, we be so weak in fact, that 
we must cower before the verbal brandish- 
ments of others, the responsibility for such 
weakness should be a matter of the gravest 
public concern. 

Who, we should ask, is responsible for the 
reduction of our military strength from the 
greatest on earth at war's end to that they 
now estimate is inadequate even to support 
of moral commitments? 

Who plunged us into the Korean war and 
assumed other global commitments in the 
face of such alleged without reckoning and 
being ready to meet their potential conse- 
quences? Who is responsible for so grave a 
past failure which has brought our Nation 
to so ignominious a pass that we must plead 
weakness before our fellow nations? 

These are questions to which the Nation 
should address itself, if it would be in posi- 
tion to assess the policy judgments now in 
being and yet to be formulated. For it is 
elementary that if the defense of these poli- 
cies is valid and we are indeed as weak as is 
pleaded, they who bear full responsibility for 
such weakness and they who formulate pres- 
ent policy are one and the same. 

Can we, therefore, accept their present 
and future judgments in the light of past 
failures without the most serious misgivings 
as to our future fate as a free and sovereign 
Nation? 

I am no seer to predict whether or not 
the Soviet aims at ultimately provoking and 
engaging in a global struggle. I give him 
infinitely more credit, however, than to be- 
lieve he would embark upon so reckless and 
ill-conceived a course. 

Up to now, there is no slightest doubt in 
my mind but that he has been engaging in 
the greatest bulldozing diplomacy history has 
ever recorded. Without committing a single 
soldier to battle he has assumed direct or in- 
direct control over a large part of the popula- 
tion of the world. His intrigue has found its 
success, not so much in his own military 
strength nor, indeed in any overt threat of 
intent to commit it to battle, but in the 
moral weakness of the free world. 


“INDECISIVE” CAMPAIGN CHARGED 


It is a weakness which has caused many 
free nations to succumb to and embrace the 
false tenets of Communist propaganda. It is 
a weakness which has caused our own policy 
makers, after committing America’s sons to 
battle, to leave them to continuous slaughter 
of an indecisive campaign by imposing arbi- 
trary restraints upon the support we might 
otherwise provide them through maximum 
employment of our scientific superiority, 
which alone offers hope of early victory. 

It is a weakness which now causes those 
in authority to strongly hint at a settlement 
of the Korean conflict under conditions short 
of the objectives our soldiers were led to 
believe were theirs to attain and for which 
so many yielded their lives. 

In every war in which we have hertofore 
engaged, we have counterbalanced man- 
power with the doctrine of attack through 
our matchless scientific development. Yet, 
in Korea, we are admittedly applying the 
doctrine of passive defense which in all his- 
tory has never won a war—a doctrine which 
has been responsible for more military dis- 
aster than all other reasons combined. Does 
experience teach us nothing? Has shifting 
expediency replaced logical reasoning? 

Of this we may be sure. The Soviet's 
moves, should it actually want war, will be 
dictated by its own assessment of the rela- 
tivity of military force involved, actual and 
potential. It will not be so much influenced 
by the destruction it believes itself capable 
of inflicting upon us, as by the punishment 
it knows it itself would have to accept should 
it embark upon so reckless an adventure, It 
will certainly not be influenced away from 
war by the blood tribute we are now paying 


in Korea to encourage it to preserve the 
peace, 

This elementary logic, coupled with our 
own predominant superiority in many scien- 
tific facets of modern war, is ignored by those 
who seek support for our present unrealistic 
policies by the spread of a psychosis of fear 
throughout the land. They say that by 
meeting force with adequate counterforce 
in Asia we would expand the war and 
threaten the involvement of Europe, while 
painting a grim picture of the consequent 
devastation of our great cities. 

Nothing could be more unrealistic nor 
further from the truth. Our action would 
not be aimed at expanding but at ending the 
war and thus preventing its expansion. Our 
purpose would not be conquest but at neu- 
tralizing such of the enemy’s offensive power 
as is already hurled against us. Europe’s 
very survival is dependent upon our gaining 
a decisive victory in Asia where communism 
has already thrown down the gage of battle. 


FORM OF “ISOLATIONISM” SEEN 


By confining their concern so assiduously 
to one area and ignoring the global nature 
of the Communist threat and the need to 
stop its predatory advance in other areas, 
they have become the isolationists of the 
present time: And it is a form of isolation 
which offers nothing but ultimate destruc- 
tion. Our first line of defense for Western 
Europe is not the Elb, it is not the Rhine— 
it is the Yalu. Lose there and you render 
useless the effort to implement the North 
Atlantic Pact or any other plan for regional 
defense. 

What gullibility to think the free world 
would fight for freedom in Europe after re- 
fusing to do so in Asia. I am as intensely 
interested in saving Western Europe as any 
other threatened area, where the people show 
the will and the determination to mount 
their own full defensive power, but I believe 
the issue to be world-wide and not confined 
to any special privileged area. 

I believe the free world has the strength 
to meet the enemy wherever he may threat- 
en, be it on one front, two fronts, or many 
fronts. To hold the contrary—to say that 
freedom has not strength enough to meet 
communism wherever its predatory forces 
may attack—is an admission, even before 
the battle starts, of defeatism, without his- 
torical parallel. 

Can anyone seriously believe that as we 
now build our own normal military strength, 
the Soviet will not do all in its power to 
match our increase with a corresponding one 
of its own? Time is not, as some would 
have us believe, invincibly on our side. As in 
the field of atomic development, where we 
now so predominantly lead, the gap between 
the Soviets and ourselves may well decrease 
with each passing year. 

The existing policy of appeasement is de- 
fended on the ground that if our military 
reaction be conventional and we carry the 
war to the enemy in a manner calculated to 
destroy his capability of killing our sons and 
those whose protection we have asssumed, we 
would incur the wrath of the Soviet and pro- 
voke the start of a world at war. No argu- 
ment could be more fallacious. 

The surest way to insure world war III is 
to allow the Korean conflict to continue in- 
decisively and indefinitely. The surest way, 
the only way, to prevent world war III is to 
end the Korean conflict rapidly and de- 
cisively. 

Like a cancer, the only cure is by major 
operation. Failure to take such decisive ac- 
tion—as in cancer—is but to invite infection 
of the entire blood stream. Yet the present 
plan of passive defense envisages the indefi- 
nite continuance of the indecisive stalemate 
with its compounding losses, in the vain hope 
that the enemy will ultimately tire and end 
his aggression. This, or that, at some in- 
definite future date we will adopt the very 
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policies of positive action designed to win 
the war and secure our stated objectives, 
which are now deprecated and decried. 

Could anything be more naive, more un- 
realistic, more callous of our mounting dead? 

Could there be any greater inconsistency 
than the argument pursued that we can de- 
feat Red China in Korea without risk of 
Soviet intervention but our attack upon its 
sustaining bases across the Yalu would ren- 
der intervention inevitable? 

The defenders of the existing policy vac- 
uum are the same who suddenly and with- 
out slightest preparation or seeming con- 
sideration of the military and political po- 
tentialities, threw us into the conflict. These 
are the very men who, in the face of mount- 
ing peril, deliberately demobilized us at the 
peak of our military strength, and then at 
the lowest point of our disarmament with 
no slightest preparation or word of warning 
plunged us into a war which they now seem 
afraid to win. 

No words can excuse or relieve the enor- 
mous disasters to the Korean people we are 
pledged to protect, inherent in a policy which 
arbitrarily confines the full impact of all 
our air and naval bombardment to the Ko- 
rean peninsula. 

The protection we offer these unfortunate 
people, indeed may well resolve itself into 
their complete obliteration. To what greater 
depths might morality possibly sink? Mighty 
efforts are under way to conceal these facts. 
But the march of events and the common 
sense of the American people cannot fail 
ultimately to reveal the full truth. 


HOLDS FATE OF U. N. AT STAKE 


The very fate of the United Nations rests 
upon the outcome of the struggle to con- 
summate its commitments to establish under 
its auspices and authority a “unified and 
democratic government in the sovereign state 
of Korea.” 

There can be no compromise with the 
moral principles which actuated the deci- 
sions underlying this United Nations’ objec- 
tive. There can be no short cut to its 
achievement and no turning back. 

To hold now that anything less than its 
full accomplishment would satisfy our po- 
litical and military requirements would be 
to repudiate the great sacrifices selflessly 
made and the host of those who died that 
such an objective might be realized. Any- 
thing short of that objective would destroy 
for all time the effectiveness of the United 
Nations as an instrumentality for interna- 
tional persuasion, 

On September 2, 1945, after taking the 
surrender of Japan in Tokyo Bay, I warned 
of the need for a “spiritual recrudescense 
and improvement of human character that 
will synchronize with our almost matchless 
advances in science, art, literature and ma- 
terial and cultural development.” 

Such an improvement is slow to come to 
pass. To the contrary, there is unmistak- 
able evidence of a tendency toward moral 
deterioration throughout the free world. 
This moral deterioration does not occur 
through evolutionary change in human 
thought but rather from the relentless war 
being waged by a fifth column within the 
ranks of every free society. 

This is a far greater threat to the free 
world than is the advance of predatory force. 
Its very purpose is to destroy faith in moral 
values, to introduce cynicism in human 
thought, and to transform tranquillity into 
confusion, disorder, and dismay. 


SOME LEADERS CRITICIZED 


Our own people harbor a strong spiritual 
urge in their hearts, but many leaders have 
become absorbed in the demands of politi- 
cal expediency, are not unwilling to com- 
promise moral principle, and have lost the 
traditional American patriot’s touch. Such 
a leadership offers no panacea for freedom's 
festering wounds. 
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My correspondence reflects a growing lack 
of faith by a large segment of our popula- 
tion in the responsibility and moral fiber 
of our own process of government. Truth 
has ceased to be keystone to the arch of 
our national conscience and propaganda has 
replaced it as the rallying media for public 
support. Corruption and rumors of corrup- 
tion have shaken the people’s trust in the 
integrity of those administering the civil 

wer 


Government has assumed progressively the 
arrogant mantle of oligarchic power as the 
great moral and ethical principles upon 
which our Nation grew strong have been 
discarded or remolded to serve narrow po- 
litical purposes. The cost of government 
has become so great and the consequent 
burden of taxation so heavy that the system 
of free enterprise which built our great ma- 
terial strength has become imperiled. 

The rights of individuals and communi- 
ties have rapidly been curtailed in the ad- 
vance toward centralized power and the 
spiritual and material strength, amassed 
through our original concept of a federa- 
tion—erected upon the local responsibility 
and autonomy of its several components— 
shows marked deterioration. 

Possibly these adverse factors account for 
our inability to advance a vigorous and cour- 
ageous leadership at a time when the world 
never more needed such a leadership. What- 
ever the cause, the facts are undeniable. 
Our prestige abroad has reached a tragically 
low ebb and our leadership is little wanted. 

There are those who call piously for unity 
even while doing so much to prevent unity. 
Unity is indeed what all Americans earnestly 
desire—but unity of the American brand 
based upon considered judgment on what 
best serves the national interest and refiect- 
ing full freedom of thought and expression— 
not unity obtained through the whiplash of 
arbitrary power, with its devices for sowing 
fear and suppressing knowledge. Unity in- 
stead must come from the common effort 
to crystallize ideas and search for and publish 
the truth. 

What arrogant prevarication by those who, 
joining with the voice of the Daily Worker 
and other Communist propaganda, claim I 
favor war or that I seek war’s expansion. 
Every step I have taken, every word I have 
uttered, had the single purpose of bringing 
the war to its earliest end—to stop the 
terrific human slaughter now going on so 
endlessly in Korea. Before committees of 
the National Congress, in response to recent 
questioning, I had this, in effect, to say: 

No man in the world is more anxious to 
avoid the expansion of war than I. I am a 
100 percent disbeliever in war. The enor- 
mous sacrifices that have been brought about 
by scientific methods of killing have rendered 
war a fantastic and impossible method for 
the solution of international difficulties. In 
war, as it is waged now, with the enormous 
losses on both sides, both will lose. It is a 
form of mutual suicide; and I believe that 
the entire effort of modern society should be 
concentrated on an endeavor to outlaw it. 

This would probably take decades before 
it could be actually accomplished; but, you 
have to make a start. There is no halfway 
substitute. And, the sooner we come to 
grips with the basic problem the sooner we 
will reach a solution—it is no more difficult 
to settle the fundamental issue than it is 


the various problems that are corollary to it. 


The world should have common sense 
enough, when it surveys the last two wars, 
to understand that war has become incom- 
patible with the survival of modern civiliza- 
tion. Time is running out on us. We have 
had our last chance, and I believe firmly 


that 99 percent of the people of the world 


agree. 

It is the establishment of the mechanics 
for its abolition that is so difficult. It is 
there our leaders fail us—they lag behind 
the hope and belief of the masses. I under- 


stand thoroughly that no one nation is going 
to put such a concept into effect until the 
others do so—at least until all the other 
great nations agree. They could, however, 
set the norm. 

If the four or five stronger countries 
should do so, it would be impossible for any- 
one else to violate the code. Pass such a 
legislative fiat making it conditional upon 
the others doing so and you will thus take 
the moral leadership of the world. 


POINTS TO CRITICS’ SILENCE 


From those who so bitterly assail me there 
has been no word of response—only cynical 
silence—only the hyprocrisy of pretense— 
only the constant flow of slanted propa- 
ganda. They are the real warmongers— 
they who refuse to end the Korean War— 
they who advocate “wait and see” while 
American blood—not dust as they would 
have it—settles in growing pools around the 
thirty-eighth parallel. P 

I am appearing before you without public 
responsibility, as a citizen of the Republic 
who, after long absence abroad, has returned 
from the scene of our Nation’s spiritual as 
well as military campaigns in the Far East. 
Certain definite impressions have been made 
upon me—I am concerned for the security 
of our great Nation, not so much because of 
any potential threat from without, but be- 
cause of the insidious forces working from 
within which, opposed to all of our great 
traditions, have gravely weakened the struc- 
ture and tone of our American way of life. 

I am concerned over the moral degradation 
which will be ours in the aftermath of our 
failure fully and firmly to support the forces 
we have committed to battle in Korea, and 
to fulfill the obligation of protection we as- 
sumed when we accepted that unhappy na- 
tion’s defense. 

I am concerned over the position publicly 
taken by some of our leaders, for the first 
time in American history, that we are not 
prepared if necessary to defend ourselves. 
If we become actuated by fear, if we endeavor 
to obtain converts to policies resting upon 
fear through the spread of fear by propa- 
gandizing our own destruction, so long will 
we have that fear to contend with and to 
threaten us. 

This great Nation of ours was never more 
powerful, never more prepared to extend a 
dynamic and courageous leadership to guide 
the world through the morass of artificially 
created timidity, complexity, and indeci- 
sion—it never had less reason to fear. It was 
never more able to meet the exacting tests 
of leadership in peace or in war, spiritually, 
physically, or materially. As it is yet un- 
conquered, so it is unconquerable. Its his- 
tory still lies ahead. Our finest hours are 
yet to come. 

Let us regain some of the courage and 
faith of the architects who charted the 
course to our past greatness. Let us look 
up as befits the most powerful Nation on 
earth, both spiritually and physically. Let 
us tell all that while firmly and invincibly 
dedicated to the course of peace, we will not 
shrink from defending ourselves if the alter- 
native is slavery or some other from of moral 
degradation. 

Let us proudly reassume our traditional 
role of readiness to meet and vanquish the 
forces of evil at any time and any place they 
are hurled against us. Let us make clear our 
eagerness to abolish the scourge of war from 
the face of the earth just as soon as others 
are willing to rise to so noble a stature with 
us. Let us renew our reverence for the 
blood of our sons and strike with all the 
power we can mount to support and protect 
those who now fight our battles in distant 
lands. 

And above all else, let us regain our faith 
in ourselves and rededicate all that is within 
us to the repair and preservation of our own 
free institutions and the advance of our own 
free destiny. 
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American Legion Post at Bartlesville, 
Okla., Insists That We Restore Integ- 
rity in Government 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE B. SCHWABE 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 15, 1951 


Mr. SCHWABE. Mr. Speaker, I have 
received several copies of resolutions 
adopted by various patriotic and veter- 
ans’ organizations in Oklahoma, all of 
eii are more or less to the same ef- 

ect. d 

The young men who comprise the 
memberships of these organizations are 
thoroughly disgusted with the leadership 
we have in our nation Government and 
are demanding a change in order that 
this country may be restored to its posi- 
tion of leadership in world affairs. They 
almost universally express their resent- 
ment relative to the conduct of the Pres- 
ident and his Secretary of State in deal- 
ing with foreign affairs; their coddling 
or condoning the actions of those of 
communistic leanings who may still be 
on the Government payrolls. They ab- 
hor the conditions revealed by the in- 
vestigations of the Kefauver and Ful- 
bright committees, and demand that 
Congress enact laws to reduce to a mini- 
mum the repetiiion of such crimes or 
acts of immoral conduct in Government. 
They condemn the dismissal of General 
MacArthur, or at least the poor tact that 
was used by the President in relieving 
the general. They demand that Con- 
gress and the administrative depart- 
ments of Government act quickly and 
diligently to eliminate all nonessential 
Government activity and spending, in- 
sisting that the term essential be ap- 
plied in its narrowest and most rigorous 
sense. 

Mr. Speaker, the resolution adopted 
by the James H. Teel Post, No. 105, of 
the American Legion, in Bartlesville, 
Okla., May 14, 1951, is typical of the ex- 
pressions and resolutions I have re- 
ceived from these groups of young men, 
now coming into their own and who soon 
will take our places in conducting the 
affairs of this country. In this resolu- 
tion, the American Legion Post at 
Bartlesville, Okla., insists that we re- 
store integrity in Government. 

The resolution follows: 

The United States, having emerged from 
World War II as the dominant power among 
the free nations of the earth, is now con- 
fronted with the real and imminent danger 
of forfeiting the respect, confidence, and 
friendship of the peoples who so recently 
turned to her for leadership. 

At the same time, distrust and disillusion- 
ment is spreading among the citizens of this 
country as they contemplate the public 
scandals unearthed by investigating com- 
mittees of the Congress at home and the 
tortuous, contradictory, and obscure course 
of our diplomatic policies abroad. 

If the deterioration of our position on the 
world scene is permitted to continue un- 
checked the entire fabric of freedom is jeop- 
ardized, for no other nation is prepared to 
assume the burdens and responsibilities of 

leadership. 
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Unless prompt and positive steps are taken 
to repair the confidence of the citizens of 
the United States in their own national lead- 
ership the current effort of the country to 
become militarily invulnerable may be fatally 
impaired. 

In consideration of the foregoing circum- 
stances, the James H. Teel Post, No. 105, 
of the American Legion hereby resolves: 

1, That the Government of the United 
States act immediately to remove all known 
Communists and Communist sympathizers 
from the public payroll and from all public 
positions. 

2. That the Government of the United 
States make known to the public its basic 
policies and objectives in Asia, in Europe, 
and wherever it is proposed to combat or 
to contain communism; and that the present 
Secretary of State be replaced by a nation- 
ally respected citizen to whom the Nation 
will tally. 

8. That Congress construct and enact with 
dispatch laws that will cozrect, in so far as 
possible, the deplorable conditions revealed 
by the Senate Crime Investigating Com- 
mittee. 

4. That Congress immediately take action 
to eliminate the immoral and iniquitous 
activities and attitudes among Government 
officials, as revealed in the findings of the 
Fulbright committee. 

5. That both the Congress and the admin- 
istrative departments act quickly and dili- 
gently to eliminate all nonessential Govern- 
ment activity and spending, and that the 
term “essential” be applied in its narrowest 
and most rigorous sense. 

6. That the James H. Teel Post expresses 
its regret and resentment at the abrupt and 
precipitous dismissal of Gen. Douglas Mac- 
Arthur and its belief that the apparent dif- 
ferences of opinion leading to the action 
could have been satisfactorily resolved in a 
manner more beneficial to the United States 
and to the United Nations cause in Asia. 

7. That the James H. Teel Post expresses 
its regret and resentment that Oklahoma’s 
Senator Roserr Kerr should have led the 
public attack which culminated in the ac- 
tion against General MacArthur. 

8. That the James H. Teel Post respect- 
fully petitions the leaders of the two major 
political parties of the United States to point 
the way to a restoration of integrity in 
Government and to return to the principles 
of democracy which were bequeathed to us 
by our forefathers. 


What the American Merchant Marine 
Means to National Security 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES E. BENNETT 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 15, 1951 


Mr. BENNETT of Florida. Mr. Speak- 
er, I am pleased to request inclusion of 
the following prize-winning speech by 
Charles Wolfe, 18-year-old high school 
student of Jacksonville, Fla.: 

WHAT THE AMERICAN MERCHANT MARINE 

MEANS TO NATIONAL SECURITY 
(By Charles Wolfe) 

The policy of the American people has 
been traditionally a policy of peace. We 
have not sought, nor do we seek, trouble with 
any nation. The foreign policy of the United 


States for the past few years is striking proof ` 


of our desire to avoid conflict, Nevertheless, 
when the United States has been embroiled 


in war, we have invariably turned to offense 


as the best means of defense. The same 
would undoubtedly be true again were we 
to be forced into another conflict. With our 
geographic position involving 7,000 miles of 
coast line and 60 harbors, it is necessary that 
we have a sufficient Navy, backed by an ade- 
quate merchant marine in order to insure 
our national security. 

National security, as here implied by an 
adequate merchant marine, means more 
than mere protection against the dangers of 
war and the mad rush to build ships when 
this emergency arises. National security de- 
mands hat we put our defenses in order and 
formulate a merchant marine policy that 
will assure sufficient ships for our domestic 
economy in times of peace, the same as in 
times of war. What price folly to depend 
upon foreign ship owners to provide us with 
the necessary ships on the dubious grounds 
of savings in ocean freight or passenger rates 
or charges, and then throw these doubtful 
savings down the drain pipe, by building up 
an expensive merchant fleet in an emergency 
and then allow it to dry rot in every port 
from Maine to California, or else give it 
away to some foreign country to compete 
against our own citizens. 

Transportation is the life blood of a nation 
whether on land or sea. Any nation that 
produces surplus exportable goods like the 
United States, and who doesn’t have an 
adequate merchant marine to carry these 
goods to the seven seas, is courting either 
disaster to its domestic economy or its na- 
tional safety or both, and especially in time 
of war. We may not have time to build an 
emergency fleet next time war strikes. 
Therefore, it is essential to our national 
security that we maintain an adequate mer- 
chant marine that is ready to transport our 
military supplies to any point on our de- 
fense perimeter. 

Prior to our entrance into World War II, 
the United States Maritime Commission 
made an economic survey of the American 
merchant marine and found our position 
very weak among the six principal maritime 
nations of the world. This report illustrated 
in a table that we ranked fourth in tonnage, 
fifth in ships having speeds of 12 knots and 
over, and sixth in vessels 10 years of age 
and under. In competitive power we stood 
near the foot of the list. 

What price security? It was only through 
the reckless expenditure of high public funds 
and the loss of valuable time, that we were 
able to build and equip shipyards in which 
to build ships, that finally gave us a margin 
for victory. But at what cost to the Amer- 
ican people? 

It had been hoped with that experience 
behind us, we would not again allow our- 
selves to lapse into a national lethargy and 
forget Pearl Harbor. Yet here we are in 1951 
in a police action in Korea that looks as 
though it has the earmarks of world war III. 

Our National Congress sensed all this na- 
tional weakness in our merchant marine and 
by the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, as 
amended by act of 1938, sets out in section 
101 the declaration of policy of this Nation 
very concisely, as follows: 

1. Necessary for the national defense and 
development of its foreign and domestic 
commerce. 

2. Serving as a naval and military auxiliary 
in time of war or national emergency. 

3. Owned and operated under the United 
States flag by citizens of the United States 
insofar as may be practicable. 

Here, then, are the ingredients necessary 
for our national security as envisaged by our 
National Congress, as well as the answer as 
to “What the American merchant marine 
means to national security.” What are they? 

1. National security, with an adequate 


Navy, supplemented with a merchant ma- 


rine capable of being converted into auxil- 


dary ships for the purpose of handling car- 


goes, troops, etc., in all of its several cate- 
gories. £ 
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2. National security, by developing our 
foreign and domestic commerce, so as to 
provide a complementary balance in our 
domestic economy, because of our ability to 
produce surplus goods and merchandise and 
thereby maintain a high standard of living 
which will assure our domestic tranquillity 
without commotion and strife. 

3. National security, by stirring the other 
two ingredients with American ownership, 
American initiative, and American labor. 

The question of national security, involv- 
ing an adequate merchant marine, also in- 
volves a great many problems of labor, 
finance, export and import licenses and 
duties, balanced cargoes, adequate port fa- 
cilities, shipbuilding and ship-repair yards, 
speed of ships, economical operation thereof, 
adequate architectural design, and reasonable 
transportation charges between ports, cities, 
and various countries of origin and desti- 
nation. 

This cobweb of economics involving cul- 
tural and business relations with other 
countries that affect our national security 
and cross our lives at a thousand points, in- 
volving as it does billions of dollars in labor, 
goods, and services, is a major economic and 
social problem. To treat lightly or inade- 
quately any one of these involved problems 
is to take grave risks with our merchant 
marine, including our national security. 

One is inextricably woven into the other 
and the proverbial Sword of Damocles hangs 
heavy over that head which would presume 
that an adequate merchant marine is not 
essential to our national security. It is not 
only the key to our national security; it is 
the vehicle in which we can all ride with 
confidence into a new day of peace and op- 
portunity whereby the “four freedoms” may 
be made secure for ourselves and our pos- 
terity. 


War Needs Made of Steel and 
Moved by Oil 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. GEORGE B. SCHWABE 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 15, 1951 


Mr. SCHWABE. Mr. Speaker, the 
following lead editorial in the Tulsa 
Daily World, of Tulsa, Okla., shows very 
distinctly that the war needs are made 
of steel and moved by oil. A clever 
comparison is made between military 
operations of the days of Napoleon 
Bonaparte and those of our generals 
during World War II. 

I thought the editorial might be of 
interest to many people, and especially 
to my colleagues in Congress, and I am 
therefore quoting the same, as follows: 

War NEEDS MADE or STEEL AND 
Movep BY OIL 

In view of the vital conflicts in two archaic 
regions—Korea and Iran—all parties to the 
oncoming global struggle must take stock 
of the two great modern forces. Steel and 
oil are twin “sinews.” The third ingredient 
of warfare is food. No war can be fought 
without either of the three in vast quantities. 
Oil and steel are genuine affinities. Wars 
are now run mostly on steel, and oil is 
needed for transporting steel and almost 
everything else used in combat. The old- 
time armies are superseded by science and 
machines, with men as operators. 

Russia is moving doggedly in two direc- 
tions—toward the oil of Iran and Saudi 
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Arabia and the coal and steel of Europe. 
These things, in combination with a tre- 
mendous army built up over many years, 
may be relied upon by Russia to overwhelm 
Western Europe and hold off or overwhelm 
the United States. Can Russia get enough 
of the great essentials and can it use them 
effectively when and if obtained? The ques- 
tion is squarely before the military minds 
and statesmanship of the United States and 
Western Europe. 

Randolph Leigh, in Harper’s magazine, 
says: “The extent to which the pupils have 
outdistanced the master (Napoleon) is 
shown in this: The French Second Armored 
Division, with its attached elements (tai- 
lored to a logistician’s dream and outfitted in 
1944 by the United States Army) outweighed 
with its men and machines the entire Grand 
Army of 500,000 men with which Napoleon 
invaded Russia in 1812, Oil and steel, the 
twin hearts of modern military power, have 
outstripped all other items in this magnifi- 
cation of supply. Pershing used 165,000 tons 
of petroleum products; Eisenhower, 7,107,717. 
Pershing had 62,282 motor vehicles, includ- 
ing motorcycles; Eisenhower had 710,560. 
But with less than a dozen times as many 
cars and trucks, the combined weight of 
Eisenhower's transport was 60 times greater 
than Pershing’s, so much greater was the 
amount of steel that had gone into them.” 
And oil was required at every stage to get 
the transport facilities and the men into 
action. 

The current supremacy of the United 
States in both steel and oil are great reli- 
ances against Russia. If Russia could take 
over the eastern oil fields and the Ruhr steel, 
it would still be behind the present capac- 
ities of the United States. A great upsurge 
in both lines is a fact in the United States. 

Thus the situation in Iran, Russia, and 
western Europe is definitely hooked into 
our two great commodities—steel and oil. 
Stalin, with his vast horde of savages, must, 
if he starts a war, go up against these mod- 
ern forces, which are so great as to be almost 
imponderable. At present the United States 
pipeline system is by far the best in the 
world and the next best is in Europe, and 
the United States created that network, 
There is no military contemplation that Rus- 
sia can get, anywhere, enough oil and steel 
to accomplish the Communist world aims. 

Therefore, the great hope of freedom is 
American production. It may strain our re- 
sources to put these powers to use over the 
world, but the steel and oil industries are 
already geared to the task. 


Worst Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER D. ANGELL 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 15, 1951 


Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, pursuant 
to permission granted, I include as part 
of these remarks an editorial entitled 
“Worst Congress,” which was written by 
Mr. Tom Humphrey, the editor of the 
editorial page of the Oregon Journal, 
and which appeared in the Journal under 
date of May 20, 1951. The editorial fol- 
lows: : 

Worst Concress & 

Back in June of 1948 when President 
Truman was carrying his fight against the 
Republican-controlled, lobby-ridden Eight- 
ieth Congress to the people, he said at Spo- 
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kane: “You've got the worst Congress you've 
ever had in the history of the United States.” 
A few days later at St. Louis he elaborated 
thus: “The Eightieth Congress has done a 
grand job to the people, not for them.” 

And history records (remember the 1948 
election?) that the people appeared to agree. 
In any event, they swept Mr. Truman into 
office, upset the issue-dodging Mr. Dewey, and 
swept some of the Republicans about whom 
Mr. Truman had made caustic comment, 
right out of the Congress. 

We submit, nevertheless, that President 
Truman did the Eightieth Congress a grave 
injustice. It wasn’t, in light of subsequent 
events, the worst Congress in . Not 
by a jugful. We submit that the Eighty- 
second Congress should be given the palm. 
Let's look at the record: 

The Eighty-second Congress has been in 
session since January 3, 1951. 

And what has it done? 

It has adopted the troops-to-Europe reso- 
lution which is merely indicative of congres- 
sional sentiment, having no legal effect. 

Both Houses have passed resolutions 
urging the UN not to admit Red China and 
asking that countries trading with the 
enemy be barred from United States eco- 
nomic aid. That, too, is merely suggestive— 
and political in nature. 

It has approved a military manpower bill; 
that is, each House has approved one which 
may or may not be reconciled in conference, 

It did extend VA hospital benefits to Ko- 
rean GI’s—after the people yelled to high 
heaven about it. 

It has extended the old Rent Control Act 
until June and has approved most of the 
military appropriations requests and some 
25 other bills, most of them so inconsequen- 
tial that even our Congressmen can't re- 
member them. 

That’s all. 

Otherwise the Congress has been so en- 
grossed with great debates, telling the Presi- 
dent and the military how to run their 
shows, and with investigations and internal 
bickering and sharpshooting and playing pol- 
itics that it simply hasn't got around to act- 
ing on the following major legislation: 

Taxes, universal military training, public 
works, wheat to India, Hawaiian, and Alas- 
kan statehood, an adequate economic con- 
trols bill, military aid to American allies, aid 
to education, aid to Israel, the Hoover pro- 
gram, civil rights, public works, depart- 
mental budgets, defense housing reciprocal 
trade agreements, the Byrd economy pro- 
gram, permanent rent control law, agricul- 
tural and labor legislation. 

In short, the Eighty-second Congress has 
been so busy witch hunting, fighting wind- 
mills, plunging from one great debate to 
another, hunting political headlines—all 
good copy but not very substantial or pro- 
ductive—that virtually all major legislation 
is still on the hook. And it appears that 
most of it will stay there indefinitely. 

Yet everyone agrees that this country faces 
the greatest threat to its security in all its 
history. This isn’t peacetime 1948 when we 
had time for petty politics and horseplay. 
This is 1951 and we have a good-sized war 
in our laps and may have one infinitely 
greater if we don't watch our step. 

The congressional sitdown (it’s really a 
revolt against Truman) is reminiscent of the 
latter part of the Hoover regime when a 
hostile Congress sat on its hands while the 
Nation fell apart economically. 

In all fairness, congressional committees 
have been working—except when attending 
the MacArthur show. Oregon Congressmen 
say they've worked harder this session than 
And it must be admitted that lack 
of confidence in administrative leadership is 


“general. But that does not excuse or ex- 


plain the fact that the Eighty-second Con- 
has virtually nothing to show for al- 


most 5 months’ work—nothing but disunity. 
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Senator Morse, of „ has one phrase 
for it: “Undoubtedly jockeying for position 
in connection with the 1952 national elec- 
tion has created a situation in the Congress 
where too frequently partisan politics has 
been placed above national welfare.” 

That may become the understatement of 
the year. ‘ 

We think the record of the Eighty-second 
Congress is disgraceful. We can prove it 
by the record. 


The Atom and the Tree 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


, HON. JOSEPH P. O'HARA 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 15, 1951 


Mr. O'HARA. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following editorial 
froin the Weyerhaeuser News, of St. Paul, 
Minn., of June 1951 issue, entitled “The 
Atom and the Tree”: 


THE ATOM AND THE TREE 


No one in the world is more aware of the 
fact that civilization has, somewhat myste- 
riously, embarked upon a new age—the 
atomic age—than the American citizen. But 
the question of just what this new age is 
going to do for society has left him in a con- 
fused state. 

On one hand, Mr. United States Citizen 
hears how huge, expensive plants are work- 
ing desperately to perfect atomic power and 
of the great things that can be done with 
this power. On the other hand, he hears that 
it will be years before atomic power can be 
used for anything but a weapon of war. 

Is it any wonder that he isn’t sure if he 
is experiencing the opening of a wonderful 
new age or if this new era will be the end of 
all ages? 

The presence of the atom is not something 
that was suddenly thrust upon us. It has 
always been a part of the structure of mat- 
ter. A fourth-century B. C. Greek philoso- 
pher, Leucippus, was probably the first to 
guess that matter is made up of atoms. 
However, it was Pierre and Marie Curie, just a 
scant 50 years ago, who started the awesome 
quest for power from the atom. 

Yet, while the search goes on for a method 
of harnessing this dubious benefactor of 
mankind, the tree, another servant of man, 
continues to serve quietly and faithfully, as 
it has done for over 500,000 years. 

Through these 500,000 years the tree and 
its products have seen many world-shaping 
discoveries come into being. The stone age, 
the bronze age, the iron age, the. industrial 
age, and others have been raised, trained— 
some have died—while the tree has stood by 
to lend its ever-helping hand where needed. 

The tree has been nature’s peaceful gift 
to man. Though the tree is tranquil in its 
very aspect, it has played an important part 
in every major conflict from before the 
Trojan War, with its famous wooden horse, 
to World War II, when more wood tonnage 
was used than steel. 

Think of the effect wood has had on each 
American—there were the Genoa admiral’s 
famous ships, the Nina, Pinta, and Santa 
Maria; the Pilgrims’ ship, the Mayflower; 
wood-burning locomotives which blazed a 
trail to the West over wood ties; the early 
settlers’ log cabins, the White House, and 
more than 80 percent of all the present-day 
dwellings. Yes, the tree has played a major 
role in our great American heritage. 
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No one knows exactly what is in store for 
the world in the atomic age. It may be mass 
destruction or an era with fabulous new 
horizons. But whatever the role the atom 
is destined to play, the tree, to which na- 
ture has also given an atomic structure of 
its own, will be standing, waiting to do its 
part; whether it be to rebuild a torn world 
or to aid the birth of new unheard of forces 
for human welfare. 

The tree, too, will continue to contribute 
new benefits for modern living. While other 
sensations get the headlines, new byproducts 
from the tree have quietly taken their places 
in modern-day living. Every day, every year, 
scientists in forest products laboratories 
throughout the Nation are striving to utilize 
more of this wondrous plant—the tree. 


Story Behind the Story of Federal Loan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
0 


HON. BEN F. JENSEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 15, 1951 


Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following article 
from the Red Oak (Iowa) Express of 
June 11, 1951: 


Story BEHIND THE Story or FEDERAL Loan— 
VILLISCA PHONE FMN] REJECTS EXCESSIVE 
LOAN 


In recent years there have been scores of 
tales regarding wanton waste, high-handed 
extravagance and misadministration origi- 
nating from the Nation’s Capitol. 

There’s no better example than the Vil- 
lisca phone loan story which came to light a 
few days ago. 

Coming to roost as it does right in our 
own county, the story gives readers of the 
Express a close-at-hand account of official 
coe red-tape and excessive spend- 

g: 

Several days ago press reports stated the 
Rural Electrification Administration (REA) 
had approved a $313,000 loan for the Villisca 
Farmers Telephone Co. for a building and 
expansion program. 

Phillip Garland, the manager of the Vil- 
lisca firm, immediately made public an- 
nouncement the firm was rejecting the loan 
and would instead accept a $150,000 loan 
made by a private firm. 

In the background of that announcement 
there’s quite a story, which Mr. Garland re- 
lated Friday to staff members of the Express. 

Over 2 years ago the Villisca Farmers Tele- 
phone Co. completed and drew up a building 
and expansion program which after careful 
study firm officials were convinced could be 
completed for approximately $150,000. 


APPLY FOR LOAN 


Application was made in February of 1950 
to the REA for a loan of $175,000 to finance 
the project. 

Weeks and months went by and nothing 
was heard from the request. Firm officials 
began to wonder if the loan request had 
become lost in the shuffle. 

It hadn’t, for 5 months after filing of the 
application a party of four men was sent to 
Villisca by the REA. The quartet, two of 
whom were electrical engineers, reports Mr. 
Garland, spent 2 or 3 days in and around 
Villisca looking over the proposed project and 
indicated to Mr. Garland the preliminary 
planning had all been completed in a sat- 
isfactory manner. In mentioning the REA 
party, Mr. Garland said that although two 


were engineers, neither had apparently had 
any experience in the communications field. 

More weeks passed—growing into 
months—and still no announcement came 
from Washington, D. C., regarding the loan. 

The Villisca phone firm's board of direc- 
tors then took an understandable action, 
They began negotiations with a private firm 
for the needed loan, 


MORE THAN ASKED 


Some time ago they finally received word 
from Washington that their loan request had 
been approved by the REA, but not for the 
$175,000 requested. Instead the approval 
was for $313,000, which after sifting through 
the voluminous REA report Mr. Garland was 
able to obtain the information that figure 
was what REA officials expected the project 
would cost. 

And it probably would have if the REA 
blueprints for spending had been followed, 
Mr. Garland estimates. 

Practically all of the expenditures pro- 
posed in the original loan request had been 
hiked by several thousands of dollars and 
additional expenditures had been provided 
for by the REA planners. 

Many of these were completely unneces- 
sary, states Mr. Garland, who has had 20 
years’ experience in the communications 
field. 

One of these expenditures which Mr. Gar- 
land says “hit me between the eyes” and 
would have hit the taxpayers in the pocket- 
book was a $20,800 fee allowed for engineering 
expenses to an REA engineer to supervise the 
project, which Mr. Garland estimates could 
be completed in around a year’s time. 

That engineer service is not needed, the 
Villisca phone firm manager told the Express. 
He states the firm employees are capable of 
overseeing the project installation, particu- 
larly since the firms selling them the equip- 
ment to be installed will also provide their 
own installation engineering. 

There are other examples of how the money 
involved in the loan should be spent under 
the REA directions. The red tape involved 
‘was a confused tangle, Mr. Garland pointed 
out. 

The Villisca firm board of directors noti- 
fied the REA they would not accept the loan 
and were completing arrangements for a 
smaller loan from a private source. 

Another example of the Washington con- 
fusion is the fact that despite the notifica- 
tion the loan was being rejected, the REA, 
several days after being advised of this, 
nevertheless announced the loan was being 
approved in the amount of $313,000. 

Arrangements for the private loan, which 
Mr. Garland says is in the neighborhood of 
$150,000 and will be adequate to complete 
the program as planned, are now in the final 
stages and some phases of the project have 
already been started. 

Mr. Garland is quick to explain that it 
would have been impossible to accept the 
REA loan and make the payments without 
forcing a considerable rate increase on the 
customers of the Villisca system. This in- 
crease was in fact suggested in the REA 
recommendations. 

With the private loan it is hoped to com- 
plete the project at no increase in rates, 
But if an increase is found necessary, it 
would be small compared to the one needed 
under the REA financing. 

The project planned by the Villisca firm 
includes securing a new telephone building, 
rebuilding of all rural lines which the com- 
pany maintains in Montgomery, Page, Tay- 
lor, and Adams Counties, construction of 28 
miles of new line, and conversion of the pres- 
ent system to dial operation. 

Now served by the company are 1,034 sub- 
scribers in Villisca and the rural area nearby 
with 170 miles of lines and hand-crank and 
battery-service phones in operation, The ex- 
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pansion program will bring service to 135 
more farm families. 

The company recently bought the build- 
ing and ground owned by Swift & Co., half 
a block west of the southwest corner of the 
Villisca square and this will be the site of 
the new phone building. The building now 
used by Swift & Co. will be completely re- 
modeled and modernized for use by the 
phone firm. 

Garland said he hopes to have the project 
completed, with equipment installed and 
ready for operation by December 1952. 

Mr. Garland, who is married and has two 
children, has been manager of the Villisca 
firm since November 1949. He came to Vil- 
lisca from Chariton. 


FIRM BACKGROUND 


The firm now known as the Villisca Farm- 
ers Telephone Co. has been serving Villiscans 
and farmers nearby since before the turn 
of the century. Without resorting to the 
records, Mr. Garland believes the year of 
organization was 1897. Until 1935 the 
Northwestern Bell Telephone Co. also op- 
erated in Villisca, but sold out that year to 
the Villisca Farmers Telephone Co. 

Employees of the firm include Mr, Gar- 
land, three linemen, eight operators, and a 
bookkeeper. 

Board of director members are Austin 
Rusk, president; Henry Kernen, vice presi- 
dent; Max Poston, secretary; H. C. Williams, 
treasurer; Harry A. Hausen, Ernest Daniel- 
son, Maurice Wendling, Roy Selley, and Paul 
Taylor. 

All are farmers except Danielson, an im- 
plement dealer, and Wendling, real estate 
and insurance broker. 


Release of Reservists 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 15, 1951 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, with 
thousands of reservists on active duty ` 
with our Armed Forces, the $64 question 
among them is, “When will the reserv- 
ists be released to inactive duty’’? 

Recently Mr. David Lawrence, pub- 
lisher and editor of the United States 
News and World Report, carried a boiled- 
down version of the Department of De- 
fense schedulé for the release of reserv- 
ists now on active duty. 

This schedule will not be affected by 
the recent passage of the selective serv- 
ice UMT bill which provides for a max- 
imum of 24 months of total service for 
the Organized Reserve, including the 
National Guard, and a maximum of 17 
months total service for the Inactive and 
Volunteer Reserve. ` 

This release schedule is contingent on 
world conditions and if carried out, many 
reservists may be released to inactive 
service before the expiration of the max- 
imum period of 24 months for the Or- 
ganized Reserve and 17 months for the 
Inactive and Volunteer Reserve. 

The schedule for the release of reserv- 
ists, which appeared in the United States 
News and World Report, is as follows: 

RESERVISTS’ CALENDAR 

July 1951: Enlisted Air Force, Navy, and 
Marine volunteer reservists start coming 
home. 
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September 1951: Army’s enlisted inactive 
and volunteer reservists begin to be released. 
October 1951: Navy's releases increase to 
rate of 6,000 men a month, including 2,000 


reservists. 
air reopen Naval Reserve officers, Air Force 
Reserve officers, Organized Reserve airmen, 
and Air National Guard men begin to be 
released—first in, first out. 

June 1952: Marines complete release of 
all reservists who want to get out. Army 
begins release of National Guard men and 
organized reservists. 

June 1953: Deadline for release of all re- 
servists and National Guard men recalled 
to active duty before June 30, 1951. 

RESERVISTS’ REPLACEMENTS 

About 725,000 men and officers, to be pro- 

vided in next 24 months from draft calls and 


voluntary enlistments—draft-produced in 
most cases, 


Here’s a Scientist Who Prefers to Invent 
in the United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM G. BRAY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 15, 1951 


Mr. BRAY. Under leave to extend my 
remarks, I wish to pay tribute to an out- 
standing American in Indiana, a man 
who in his personal living exemplifies 
the traits of character for which America 
is known abroad—dynamic integrity and 
magnanimous ambition; and a man 
whose success is new testimony to the 
great American story of a stranger com- 
ing to our shores and making significant 
contributions to our Nation. 

The column of Robert Ruark, appear- 
ing in the Washington Daily News of 
Thursday, June 14, tells the story of an 
Armenian immigrant who came to this 
country as a boy, and who has risen to a 
position of importance and leadership in 
a typical American community. It is 
fitting to see Nation-wide recognition 
given to this man, reflecting the high 
prestige which he enjoys in his home- 
town in Indiana: 


Here’s A SCIENTIST WHO PREFERS TO INVENT 
IN THE UNITED STATES 


(By Robert C. Ruark) 


New Tonk, June 14.—Every time one of 
the foreign-born brains boys decides that 
the country is ripe only for the Russians 
and goes over the hill with his scientific 
know-how, I like to dwell a little on Mr. 
Sarkes Tarzian, an Armenian Hoosier from 
Bloomington, Ind. 

Mr. Tarzian, like my friend Sou Chan, is 
just about everything the Marx boys hate, 
because he demonstrates daily that a poor 
refugee from oppression can plow his own 
furrow, get rich and benefit the masses at 
the same time. Mr. Tarzian is an exemplifi- 
cation of an American dream that does not 
need mass pressure or socialization of every- 
thing to keep bread in the basket and illumi- 
nation in the community. 

Here's a guy who was born in Armenia 
and came to Philadelphia when he was 6. 
His papa worked in a textile mill. Sarkes 
went to the usual public schools and col- 
leges. His daddy branched out into a small 


ice-cream-cone-manufacturing business and 
Sarkes put himself through school with ef- 
fort and ice cream plus a scholarship at 
Pennsylvania. 

He went to work for Atwater Kent when 
he was graduated. By 1922 his work in 
electronics got him the job of chief de- 
sign-and-development engineer. He later 
was chief for RCA in Buenos Aires. When 
he was 39 he was chief of the RCA plant 
in Bloomington. During the war he was top 
technical consultant on such vital little 
gadgets as the proximity fuse, 

In he struck off on his own. He 
started making radio and television parts 
on a tiny scale. His own invention, a basic 
TV tuner, is now used by most of the big 
manufacturers. From a start of 50 tuners a 
day he has jumped to 5,500 a day, and his 
gross has gone from $15,000 a year to $20,- 

He is quite a boy, this fellow Tarzian. 
He decided that little Bloomington needed 
a TV station of its own, so he just sort of 
sat down and built it himself. He built 
the whole works, including towers and cam- 
eras, for less than $200,000, an amazingly 
low figure. Six months later, he was oper- 
ating in the black, which is just about the 
top neat trick of the decade. 

Tarzian could be called a Babbitt, too, 
because he is interested in who gets elected 
mayor, and is a member of the Chamber of 
Commerce and the Rotary. He lives in the 
same meek white cottage he started in, and 
is married and has two kids. On one occa- 
sion he took 6 weeks off from his very busy 
business to go to a special session of the 
Vassar Parents Institute with his little boy. 

I guess the Cominform would find him 
dull, but I like the idea that here is one 
scientist who may prefer to do his inven- 
tions here, and not take the fruits of his 
technical achievements away from Bloom- 
ington to some other quaint hamlet ending 
in -grad or -ow. 


Objectives of United States Foreign Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. F. D. ROOSEVELT, JR. 


OF NEW YOLK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 15, 1951 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recor, I include the following resolu- 
tion and statement: 


Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That the objec- 
tives of the foreign policy of the United 
States include: 

1. Obtaining agreements for effective and 
enforceable universal and total disarmament 
in all weapons, conventional, atomic, super- 
atomic, biological, and chemical, other than 
those required by nations for the mainte- 
nance of domestic order; 

2. Making such disarmament enforceable 
by granting to the the United Nations power 
to enact, interpret, and enforce with respect 
to such disarmament, laws binding upon 
nations and individuals and power to enforce 
such disarmament by United Nations con- 
tinued inspection and control; 

8. Initiation of and participation in a 
world-wide cooperative program of economic 
reconstruction and development joined in by 
all nations and channeled through the 
United Nations. 
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STATEMENT BY HON. FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT, 
JR. 


Faced with the menace of Soviet-Com- 
munist imperialism, we have no choice but 
to build up the defenses of the free world. 
We have no choice but to rearm, and help 
our friends to rearm, so long as the Soviet 
Union conducts a political offensive backed 
by the greatest military force-in-being ever 
maintained by any nation in time of peace, 

But, while this is true, we must not forget 
that the Soviet threat is primarily a political 
threat, even though it is backed by military 
force, and that it cannot, therefore, be met 
solely by the creation of countervailing mil- 
itary power. In order to halt Soviet impe- 
rialism, we must do more than rearm. We 
must assume the political initiative. We 
must oppose the false promise of commu- 
nism with more than exposure of its fraudu- 
lence—with more, even, than the counter- 
proposition of a promise which is true. We 
must oppose the false promise with a policy 
which demonstrates in action the fulfillment 
of the hopes and aspirations of mankind. 

A common fear of Soviet aggression is but 
a poor cement for the solidarity of the free 
world. A common determination to achieve 
those positive aims, which correspond to the 
universal desires of mankind, will alone 
create that unity and strength which can 
make the free world invincible. 

There are at least two desires, or aspira- 
tions, which are universal among all men 
everywhere: the desire to be freed from the 
overhanging fear of recurring wars, and the 
desire to be liberated from the scourge of 
hunger, disease, ignorance, and grinding 
poverty. 

If we can make these two purposes the 
avowed aims of our foreign policy, we shall 
enable the majority of mankind to join us 
wholeheartedly in the fight for freedom. If 
we do more—if we make it clear to the world 
that we are not only committed to these 
purposes, but that we believe in their attain- 
ability—that we are, in fact, determined that 
they shall be attained—then we shall have 
forged the instrument by which we may as- 
sure the ultimate triumph of freedom and 
decency throughout the world. 

The purpose of the resolution I am about 
to introduce is to initiate the first steps in a 
positive and creative policy of liberation 
from fear and from want. 

We have, it is true, made a number of 
moves toward the elimination of war and a 
number of moves toward economic recon- 
struction and development. But these 
moves have been undertaken in the shadow 
of fear, rather than in the inspiration of 
hope. They have been designed to stop the 
encroachment of tyranny, rather than to 
start the march of freedom. They have been 
improvised against the threat of immediate 
dangers, rather than deliberately planned to 
accomplish long-range, positive purposes. 

We have, for example, recognized that 
there can be no enduring peace without uni- 
versal disarmament, We have favored uni- 
versal disarmament. We have gone further. 
In regard to atomic weapons, we have recog- 
nized that there can be no universal dis- 
armament without the creation of an au- 
thority, superior to all the nation-states, 
which could enforce disarmament. We have 
not yet followed our own reasoning to the 
point of recognizing that what is true of A- 
bombs and H-bombs is equally true of TNT 
bombs and all the other so-called conven- 
tional weapons of warfare. This resolution 
is intended to close the existing gap in our 
reasoning as to peace and disarmament. It 
provides, as the first two avowed objectives 
of our foreign policy: 

“1. Obtaining agreements for effective and 
enforceable universal and total disarmament 
in all weapons, conventional atomic, super- 
atomic, biological, and chemical, other than 
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those required by nations for the mainte- 
nance of domestic orders; and 

“2. Making such disarmament irrevocable, 
and enforceable without delay, by granting 
to the United Nations power to enact, inter- 
pret, and enforce with respect to such dis- 
armament, laws binding upon nations and 
individuals, and power to enforce such dis- 
armament by United Nations rigid inspec- 
tion and control,” 

I am not unaware that the accomplish- 
ment of these two aims will encounter serious 
difficulties and obstacles—chiefly in the form 
of opposition from the Soviet regime. Yet 
it seems to me that to refrain from a decla- 
ration of purpose, which corresponds to the 
universal aspirations of mankind—including 
the peoples now under totalitarian dictator- 
ship—simply because totalitarian dictators 
will object is to let these dictators determine 
our policy. 

No doubt the road toward universal dis- 
armament under law will be long and ardu- 
ous. Nevertheless it is the only road that 
can lead to lasting peace. It is high time 
that we set out upon it. Moreover, I am 
convinced that, once we do embark upon 
this course, we shall find support in many 
quarters which are now inclined toward 
neutrality in what seems to them a sterile 
struggle for military ascendancy. 

The third proposal in this resolution de- 
clares, as the avowed objective of our foreign 
policy: 

“The initiation of and participation in a 
world-wide cooperative program of economic 
reconstruction and development joined in 
by all nations and channeled through the 
United Nations.” 

The emphasis here lies upon two phrases: 
“joined in by all nations” and “channelled 
through the United Nations.” 

The first phrase means what it says: 
Namely, that the program would be open 
to all nations, including those under Soviet 
domination provided that they prove them- 
selves willing to cooperate. If the Soviets 
should prove willing to cooperate, the cold 
war will have all but ended. If they refuse, 
they will have excluded themselves and their 
satellites—they will have assumed the onus 
of continuing the cold war and of depriving 
their peoples of the program’s benefits. 

If this proposal seems a radical departure 
‘from our present policy, let me remind you 
of the sentence spoken by Secretary Mar- 
shall, on June 5, 1947, when he made his 
-famous Marshall plan speech: “Our policy,” 
he said, “is not directed against any country 
or doctrine, but against hunger, poverty, 
desperation, chaos.” This proposal merely 
reverts to the wise statesmanship of that 
utterance. To refrain from making the 
proposal because the Russians might stage 
enother walkout, as they did in 1947, is again 
to let Moscow make our policy. 

The political and the economic approaches 
to peace go hand in hand. Neither can suc- 
ceed without the other. hach sustains and 
strengthens the other. Neither the United 
States nor any other nation can make its 
maximum contribution until such contribu- 
tion can be made out of savings in arma- 
ment expenditures resulting from the dis- 
armament program, 

Endowing the United Nations with greater 
power will make it a more effective instru- 
ment for economic cooperation. Channel- 
ing economic reconstruction and develop- 
ment through the United Nations will 
strengthen its prestige and demonstrate the 
need for making it an organization en- 
dowed with real power. 

I introduce this resolution in the firm 
conviction that its adoption will prove the 
first great step toward the development of 
@ policy of liberation, which will command 
the allegiance of all mankind and which 
will not only insure the continued freedom 
of the free but spread freedom to the far- 
thest and darkest corners of the earth. 


The Fallacies of World Government Are 
Made Crystal Clear 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 15, 1951 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, one 
of the most bitter indictments of the At- 
lantic Union supergovernment idea is 
contained in the following letter dated 
June 12, 1951, sent to all Members of 
Congress by the National Society, 
Daughters of the American Revolution, 
through its president general, Mrs. 
James B. Patton. 

Mrs. Patton says in part: 


Some of these peace-loving democracies 
we are boing asked to join in a political union 
are the most belligerent nations on earth 
which have fought one ruinous war after 
another for prestige, profit or the pleasure 
of killing. Two of them, Britain and France, 
have 20-year nonaggression pacts with Rus- 
sia and some are even now trading with our 
enemy in Korea, Red China. 


Mrs. Patton’s letter follows: 


NATIONAL SOCIETY, 
DAUGHTERS OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION, 
Washington, D. C., June 12, 1951. 


My DEAR CONGRESSMAN: We ask you to 
consider carefully the fallacies of the At- 
lantic Union Resolution (S. Con. Res. No. 4; 
H. Con. Res. No. 26) now pending before the 
Congress, by which the President would be 
requested to invite the democracies which 
sponsor the North Atlantic Treaty to name 
delegates representing their principal politi- 
cal parties, to meet this year with delegates 
of the United States in a federal convention 
to explore how far their peoples, and the 
peoples of such other democracies as the 
convention may invite to send delegates, 
can apply among them, within the framework 
of the United Nations, the principles of free 
federal union. 

The signatories of the North Atlantic Trea- 
ty are the United States, Britain, Canada, 
France, Italy, Holland, Belgium, Denmark, 
Norway, Portugal, Iceland, and Luxemburg. 
To call these nations all democracies is to 
assume a false premise. The United States 
is a constitutional Republic. The word 
“democracies” is to not defined in the resolu- 
tion. What other so-called democracies are 
there to invite into this convention? 

In order to function, any federal union 
would of necessity have to possess powers to 
write and enforce laws; authority and ability 
to use force; control of all money; the power 
to tax in order to raise money. These are 
the four fundamental principles of govern- 
ment. In any such an Atlantic union super- 
government possessing these powers, the 
United States would lose its sovereignty and 
be reduced to the level of the majority, or be 
forced to assume the burden of the whole. 
Either position would be abhorrent to our 
free enterprise system and to our people who 
have made it work. In any event, we would 
perforce assume a permanent joint responsi- 
bility for maintaining law and order, eco- 
nomic and social health, and military 
security for all the countries involved. 

Some of these “peace loving democracies” 
we are being asked to join in a political union 
are the most belligerent nations on earth 
which have fought one ruinous war after an- 
other for prestige, profit, or the pleasure of 
killing. Two of them, Britain and France, 
have 20-year nonaggression pacts with Rus- 
sia and some are even now trading with our 
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enemy in Korea, Red China. These are the 
partners we are urged to join for our own 
good. How is an economic union to be at- 
tained among countries, some of which are 
committed to free enterprise and others to 
socialism? The Government of Britain is 
Fabian Socialist; France is a Republic in 
name only; Portugal is a dictatorship; Italy 
has Socialist controls and a rich and power- 
ful Communist party, and so on. Only by 
our acceptance of a planned economy or re- 
quiring Britain and many of the others to 
abandon it can Atlantic union be achieved. 
For us to accept a planned economy is un- 
thinkable. For us to force others to abandon 
theirs is impossible. 

As a national society, we have long and 
vigorously opposed world government in any 
form and we urge you not to support these 
resolutions. 

Cordially, 

MARGUERITE C. PATTON 
(Mrs. James B. Patton), 
President General, National Society, 
pia alata of the American Revolu- 
n. 


Mr. Speaker, Mrs. Patton also in- 
formed Members of Congress the status 
of world government resolutions based 
on action of the State legislatures of the 
several States. You will note from the 
following compilation that only 7 States 
have approved the resolution, 9 States 
have rejected, and a total of 16 States 
reversed themselves by rescinding the 
resolution when it slipped through their 
State legislatures. 

The compilation follows: 

WORLD GOVERNMENT STATUS, May 24, 1951 

Resolutions for world government still 
stand in New Hampshire, Connecticut, Vir- 
ginia, North Carolina, Arkansas, Utah, and 
Washington. 

New Hampshire: House has voted to re- 
scind. 

Washington:, Bill buried in Senate Rules 
Committee, 1951 session, 

States that have rescinded: Georgia; Cali- 
fornia; Rhode Island; Alabama; Louisiana; 
Tennessee; Missouri; Massachusetts; Colo- 
rado, February 5, 1951; Oklahoma, 4 to 1, 
November 1950; Oregon, February 21, 1951; 
Maryland, March 8, 1951; Kentucky, March 
7-8, 1951; Florida, April 20, 1951; New Jersey, 
May 2, 1951; Maine, May 16, 1951. 

Rejected in Delaware; Iowa; New Mexico; 
New York, Michigan; Vermont; Nebraska, re- 
jected by committee; Indiana, and Minne- 
sota. 

NATIONAL DEFENSE COMMITTEE, 
NATIONAL SOCIETY, DAUGHTERS OF 
THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION, 
* Frances B, Lucas 
(Mrs. James C.) 
Executive Secretary. 


Old Age Assistance 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CHARLES B. BROWNSON 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 15, 1951 


Mr. BROWNSON. Mr. Speaker, the 
following article, which appeared in the 
American Weekly of May 20, 1951, illus-' 
trates the abuses which occur inevitably | 
in the administration of old-age assist- 
ance when it is cloaked in secrecy, as the 
present law requires, 
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Miss Frances Spatz presents a sound 
ease for adoption by this Congress of 
H. R. 2738, which I introduced February 
19, or one of its counterparts. They are 
H. R. 3341, introduced March 20, by 
Representative Burr Harrison, of Vir- 
ginia; H. R. 3768, introduced April 18, by 
Representative DANIEL REED, of New 
York; and S. 1099, introduced March 12, 
by Senator EVERETT DIRKSEN. 

In addition, my own State of Indiana 
and five other States—Georgia, Florida, 
Oklahoma, Illinois, and Alabama—have 
memorialized aad petitioned Congress 
asking that the privilege of deciding how 
much information shall be revealed 
about the disbursement of funds for re- 
lief be restored to the States. 

The above-mentioned article follows: 


Our BILLION-DOLLAR-PENSION SHAME— RELIEF 
Rotts ARE CHOKED WITH THE NAMES OF 
OLD PEOPLE WHOSE CHILDREN FAIL, OFTEN 
NEEDLESSLY, To SUPPORT THEM 


(By Frances Spatz) 


His manicured hands and tailored clothes 
reflected his wealth and security as he strode 
into the county welfare office in Atlanta, Ga. 

“My mother, who has turned 65, lives with 
me,” he said. “I figure I'm entitled to $35 
a month for her board.” 

Welfare workers recognized the man as an 
executive of a large corporation. They told 
him: 

“Old-age assistance is meant only for des- 
titute persons over 65 who have no one else 
to support them.” 

The wealthy executive wasn’t impressed. 

“I know my rights,” he said. “Half the 
old folks in Georgia are getting old-age pen- 
sions. Why should my mother be discrimi- 
nated against? I pay taxes—and I’m enti- 
tiled to get something back.” 

He was right about the number of old 
folks on pensions. Federal records show that 
50.2 of all Georgia residents,65 years old or 
more were receiving old-age-assistance pay- 
ments averaging $21.11 a month in 1949. 

The executive’s case was one of 31 com- 
piled by Georgia’s State Welfare Director 
Alan Kemper in a sampling survey to show 
the need for a tightening of regulations, 
In each case wealthy—or at least comfortably 
off children—refused to help their parents 
and demanded that they be supported out of 
public funds. 

One of Georgia’s most prominent attor- 
neys was asked by welfare workers what he 
would do for his aged mother. 

“Nothing,” he replied. “My mother is 
legally entitled to old-age assistance. I'll go 
to court to get it for her if necessary.” 

A judge with a salary ranging from $10,- 
000 to $15,000 a year, plus other income, was 
urged by the welfare director to take his 
mother off the relief rolls. 

“I won't do it,” he said. “I contribute to 
the Community Chest and I pay such high 
taxes that I can’t take care of her.” 

A childless couple who move in Atlanta’s 
most exclusive circles insisted that the man’s 
mother stay on relief. The man said: 

“I take pride in the fact that she’s getting 
an old-age pension so that I can get back 
a little of the high taxes I pay.” 

The same story, repeated time after time 
in Kemper’s survey, came as a shock to many 
Georgians. But a survey completed by the 
American Weekly showed that this story of 
old people shunted onto public relief rolls 
by children well able to care for them was 
repeated in almost every State in what 
amounts to a billion-dollar-old-age-pension 
racket. 

Figures compiled by the Federal Govern- 
ment showed that 23.1 percent of America’s 
old people were receiving old-age-assistance 


payments which totaled a billion and a quar- 
ter dollars in 1949. 

Stanley Rector, director of Unemployment 
Benefit Advisers, a private concern whose 
office in Washington, D. C., serves as an un- 
official liaison point for State welfare bodies, 
called the situation “something approach- 
ing a national scandal,” and said: 

“These Georgia cases are far from an ex- 
ception. They are only indicative of a grow- 
ing attitude on the part of too many citizens 
who make their aged parents the responsibil- 
ity of the State and not of the family.” 

Rector called it an “unhealthy situation,” 
and said: 

“Many of us believe it puts some of our 
basic concepts of freedom in danger. There 
is a very real peril in encouraging the fur- 
ther intrusion of Federal influence and con- 
trol into the affairs of the home and family.” 

Old-age-assistance payments are a joint 
Federal-State undertaking. They should not 
be confused with the “social security” or old- 
age and survivors insurance, for which work- 
ers have regular payments taken out of their 
pay checks in covered occupations. 

Old-age assistance is a straight “relief” 
or welfare proposition. Its only basis is need 
on the part of those over 65. The Federal 
Government pays $15 out of the first $20 
paid a recipient each month, and half of the 
balance up to $50—the maximum payment in 
which the Federal agency participates. 

In other words, the Federal Government 
pays $30 out of the first $50 of old-age- 
assistance payments. In Georgia, where the 
average payment is $21.11, the United States 
pays $15.55%4 and the State pays $5.55%4. 

The old-age “pensions racket” reached a 
deplorable peak in Louisiana where, Federal 
reports showed, 81 percent of the persons 
over 65 were receiving assistance in 1949. 
They got an average of $47.09 a month—a 
total of $61,587,000, of which the Federal 
contribution was $36,061,000 and the State 
paid $25,526,000. 

The American Weekly’s survey showed 
many strange cases in Louisiana. It was not 
always the children who were at fault. 

There was, for instance, the case of a 
New Orleans businessman, 68 years old, who 
had his payroll loaded with sons and other 
relatives, while he stayed on old age assist- 
ance. He explained to welfare workers: 

“By the time I meet my payroll, I don't 
have anything left to live on.” 

There were tales of almost tragic coldness 
on the part of children, however. 

A Louisiana farm couple retired at 65 and 
turned their farm over to their only child, a 
son who suffered from polio in his youth. 
They had expected he would make a home 
for them on the farm. 

Instead, he moved them to town, where 
he said they’d be more comfortable. At 
first he provided a nurse and a housekeeper 
for them. But as months went by, his con- 
tributions decreased, until at last he was 
sending almost nothing. 

The father tried to get a job and when his 
failing health made that impossible, the 
couple turned to public assistance. 

Another Louisiana farmer was offered $7,- 
000 for timber on his land. He refused. 

“My children want that timber to be on 
the land when they inherit it,” he said. “I’m 
getting my old age pension and I don’t need 
the money.” 

That despite the fact that the Louisiana 
law limits the property and income permitted 
recipients of old, age assistance. 

In Texas an 84-year-old grandmother 
went on relief despite the fact that her 
three sons were all doing well. One son said: 

“The taxes I pay are more than sufficient 
to take care of her.” 

Texas is one of two States which forbid 
welfare agencies even to ask children to 
contribute toward their aged parents. 
Nevada is the other and there a survey 
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showed, among other instances, the case 
of an 85-year-old father living on relief 
in a one-room shack while his sons and their 
families occupied a huge ranch house. 

One of Florida’s well-known men, noted 
for the size of his tips, forced his mother to 
live on her $40-a-month pension without 
help from him. 

A former Michigan Congressman, consid- 
ered as a liberal by his friends, refused 
to take care of his parents. 

Some States—California among them— 
have laws which impose varying degrees of 
responsibility on children or other relatives 
to help care for the aged. But even in those 
States the rules are frequently circumvented. 

While Louisiana had the greatest per- 
centage of old folks on the pension rolls, 
California was the most liberal in the size 
of its allowances—giving an individual a 
maximum of $75 a month. The average 
monthly payments in 1949 were $70.52—a 
total of $163,341,000 for the year—by far 
the highest of any State. The Federal Gov- 
ernment paid $69,653,000, and California 
$93,688,000. 

Next in total payments was Texas, with 
$83,930,000 in 1949. New York was third, 
with $71,630,000. Ohio paid $67,105,000; 
Massachusetts, $64,915,000; Dlinois, $69,935,- 
000; and Louisiana, $61,587,000. 

A few States are taking steps to ease 
the situation. Indiana passed a recovery 
law in 1947 to permit claims against the 
estates of old-age pensioners after their 
deaths for the amounts paid in old-age relief. 

The effect was instantaneous. There were 
867 fewer applications for old-age assistance 
in the first month after the law became 
effective and 7,683 fewer applications in the 
succeeding 12 months than there had been 
in the 12 months prior to enactment. 

The importance of the recovery provi- 
sions appears from the fact that ownership 
of property does not disqualify an old per- 
son from his pension. There are limita- 
tions on the amount of property which may 
be held, but in some States they are very 
generous. 

The Indiana experience seems to show that 
children aren’t so anxious to shunt their par- 
ents on relief if they know that the public 
contribution can be taken out of the old 
folks’ estate—cutting down the inheritance 
the children expect to get. j 

Recovery provisions have been enacted by 
at least 28 States. Universally good results 
are reported. Some 19 States have some pro- 
vision placing responsibility in some form on 
relatives. 

Following the startling revelations in Wel- 
fare Director Kemper’s survey, the Georgia 
legislature last February passed a law which 
would permit the State welfare department 
to sue to recover money from children of 
old persons on relief if the children are 
capable of contributing to their support. 

The welfare department immediately be- 
gan the job of setting up standards for the 
enforcement of the law—which must be ap- 
proved by the Federal Security Administra- 
tion before it can go into effect, since the 
Federal Government makes contributions to 
old-age assistance. 

But at least one State, Massachusetts, elim- 
inated a law imposing responsibility on the 
children. Last November the voters dras- 
tically revised the old-age-assistance system, 
and after June 1951 children will not be 
forced to care for their parents, 

The increasingly widespread lack of any 
idea of family responsibility has gravely dis- 
turbed America’s leading churchmen. The 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. John O’Grady, secretary of 
the National Conference of Catholic Chari- 
ties, told the American Weekly: 

“Too many of our children have forgot- 
ten the fourth commandment, ‘Honor thy 
father and thy mother.’ The growth of the 
idea that children need not take any re- 
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sponsibility for their aged parents is a ter- 
rible thing.” 

But still there are some old folks who re- 
fuse to go on the dole, no matter what 
happens. 

Such a one was the 67-year-old shoe-shine 
“boy” in a Detroit hotel—a man whose son 
was a successful advertising executive. 

“Td rather shine shoes than take a dole,” 
the aging father said. “My son's too busy, I 

to help me. I tried relief for a year, 
but I had to quit. 

“Relief’s too shameful.” 


Price Controls and Roll-Backs Create 
Scarcity Which Leads to Black Markets 
and Subsidy—Subsidy Leads to Tax- 
ation, More Regulations, More People 
on the Federal Payroll, Less People on 
the Production Line 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BEN F. JENSEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 15, 1951 


Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
ORD, I am pleased to insert a letter to me 
signed by 14 officers and directors of the 
Iowa Beef Producers Association, stat- 
ing in clear understandable English 
their objections to the roll-backs on beef. 
There is one way, and only one way, to 
hold the price on any commodity at a 
fair level, and that is by production and 
more production, so let us encourage 
production and stop this monkey busi- 
ness of controls and roll-backs, 

The letter follows: 

Jowa Brrr Propucer’s ASSOCIATION, 

Des Moines, Iowa, June 7, 1951. 
Hon. Ben F. JENSEN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Mr. JENSEN: The roll-back order 
issued by the Office of Price Stabilization on 
April 29, 1951, is, and if not repealed, will 
continue to be the most serious blow ever 
dealt the cattle business. At this time the 
feeder is absorbing the main weight of the 
blow. It comes when he has nearly a record 
number of cattle on feed and many of them 
were purchased at an all-time high. But if 
this roll-back order is carried out lowering 
cattle prices again on August 1 and October 
1, these roll-backs will continue to make 
cattle feeding unprofitable. This will react 
strongly on the price of feeder cattle and 
the purebred breeders will also receive the 
impact within 12 months. 

The roll-back order was prepared not with 
the help of any segment of the livestock in- 
dustry but by people who have not had live- 
stock experience and who are governing the 
price order by what might seem to be politi- 
cally expedient. For example: it is estimated 
by authorities at Iowa State College, Ames, 
Iowa, and the officers of the Iowa Beef Pro- 
ducer’s Association, that it takes 6 to 7 
months on an average for a farmer in Iowa 
to finish cattle that enter the feed lot. Now 
the highest prices on record paid for feeders 
were paid from January 1, 1951, until the 
date of the roll-back and the OPS lowest 
price is to go into effect on October 1. It is a 
perfect example of the complete lack of 
knowledge they have of the industry. 
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ROLL-BACK UNSOUND 


The roll-back of cattle prices is definitely 
unsound for the following reasons: 

First, it singles out one segment of citi- 
zens, automatically destroying their profit in 
the industry and making their financial com- 
mitment a very hazardous one. The OPS 
would evidently justify their order under 
the smoke screen that it would benefit more 
people than it will hurt. That is not sound. 

Second, it is not justified because not a 
single item the feeder buys has been rolled 
back. Instead labor, feed, and overhead are 
definitely higher. 

Third, it will cause a disorderly -market. 
The way OPS has set up the roll-back ex- 
tending it to August and October will cause 
heavy runs prior to roll-back dates. It will 
send thousands of cattle to market unfin- 
ished. It will cut beef tonnage 20 to 30 
percent within the next 15 months on the 
per head basis. It will decrease the total 
number of cattle when they should be in- 
creased in order to keep up with increases 
in population. Cattlemen can serve their 
consuming public and the industry best by 
following as orderly a marketing procedure 
as possible. The citizens of this country 
have a big job to do and an unpayable debt 
to those men who have died and are fighting 
and dying in Korea today. It cannot be done 
by each group trying to boycott or walk out 
on the other, be they farmers, men of indus- 
try, or laborers. 

Fourth, that the consumer has created a 
high market for beef, and not the producer, 
and it doesn’t seem that Government agen- 
cies should be given the power to try to de- 
termine what the consumer should buy in 
the way of meat any more than individual 
makes of automobiles or other commodities. 
Consumers should be able to determine for 
themselves whether they want beef or other 
meat at a lower price. They have made their 
choice; for that reason beef is in demand. 
Let’s look at actual figures kept by the Na- 
tional Livestock and Meat Board and see if 
the cattlemen haven't done a good job pro- 
ducing beef for their consuming public under 
the system of free enterprise. In 1900 cat- 
tlemen produced 5,628,000,000 pounds of 
beef; in 1920 they produced 6,306,000,000 
pounds; and in 1940 produced 7,175,000, 000 
pounds. In 1950 the cattlemen marketed 
9,850,000,000 pounds of beef, or 63.1 pounds 
per person, and that is beef alone, not in- 
cluding veal, plus the fact that they have 
increased -the number of breeding cattle 
steadily for the past few years in order to 
take care of the increasing population and 
demand for beef. No controlled production 
could ever come close to such a record, and 
this record did not cost the American tax- 
payer one dime. 

Fifth, by cutting down beef-cattle pound- 
age from 20 to 30 percent it will destroy a 
valuable market for roughage that cannot 
be profitably used by any other class of live- 
stock but beef cattle. We have spent thou- 
sands of dollars of the taxpayers’ money on 
soil conservation, but the only real perma- 
nent soil conservation must be based on the 
principle that improved grasses and crops 
produced by better soil practices must be 
supported by and marketed through live- 
stock. Take Iowa for an example. It is 
estimated that Iowa markets from 12 to 20 
percent of the total beef tonnage of this 
country, but at no time in history have 
Iowa farmers used over 8 percent of the 
corn crop for fattening cattle. Couple these 
facts with the estimate that Iowa purchases 
70 percent of her feeders and increases the 
beef tonnage of these feeders two to three 
times before marketing them, brings one to 
the realization that if you cut poundage of 
beef 20 to 30 percent you destroy a very 
valuable market for roughage that can be 
converted into excellent human food, beef, 
and by using only a small percent of the 
grain crop. 
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Sixth, it will create a black market, but 
the writer holds that whether we are to 
have price ceilings or not should not be based 
on whether we have a black market or not. 
The issue is bigger than that. But if con- 
trols are continued and black market is 
created it will be created off the farm and 
not on the farm. It will be the fault of 
the consumer who purchases the meat on 
the black market and the processor who 
processes it. 

BLACK MARKET 


There will be a black market because this 
order is so complete in its lack of foresight, 
judgment, and sound business principles. 
The roll-back will create a real shortage of 
beef and a poorer quality of beef. It will 
destroy the incentive for farmers to buy 
and finish cattle. It will harm the total pro- 
ductivity of farmers and ranchers through- 
out the Nation. It will create disrespect 
for rules and regulations laid down by the 
Government. It will definitely lead to 
rationing, and rationing will be followed by 
subsidizing cattle feeders in order to secure 
beef, thus trying to cover up the serious 
mistake of price control. Subsidy leads to 
taxation, more regulations, more people on 
the Federal payroll, less people on the pro- 
duction line. 

CONSUMER 


The consumer who was told that cattle 
prices were rolled back received his first 
shock Monday, May 14, when he went to 
his butcher and found many cuts of meat 
higher than before. The Office of Price Sta- 
bilization was quick to try to cover up by 
explaining that the consumer couldn't ex- 
pect much, if any, reduction from the first 
reduction of beef-cattle prices but wait until 
August and wait until October. Well, the 
total roll-back has cost the American cattle 
feeders from $30 to $50 per head on mature 
cattle. Who got the money? We challenge 
the OPS to answer that question. If their 
answer is, “The retailers and the packers,” 
have we come to the place and time in this 
country when a Government agency has the 
power to take from one branch of the in- 
dustry and pass it over to the other? 


Lack of manpower is the most serious 
threat this country has. If we are facing 
the terrific danger that President Truman 
and the administration is picturing the OPS 
regulation is wasting thousands of man- 
hours. It is understood that the OPS now 
has 1,700 attorneys and thousands of office 
workers and clerks scattered over the coun- 
try. This meat order will create hundreds 
of jobs grading beef carcasses and super- 
vising the control of the edict, to say noth- 
ing of the thousands of hours of manpower 
that will be wasted throughout the livestock 
industry trying to fathom out the why and 
wherefore of a jumbled jangled maze of reg- 
ulations. 

We have faith in you and faith in Congress 
as a whole and for that reason we want the 
laws and regulations which govern us and 
our enterprise to be made by the Congress 
and not by men who are appointed by the 
executive branch of the Government who 
are not responsible to the people and who 
enforce edicts which are politically expedient 
and contrary to sound principles. 

Very truly yours, 

Officers and directors: Lyle Haring, Des 
Moines; Kenneth R. Fv’k, Clarinda; 
E. C. Teedkington, Letts; Ford F. 
Schmidt, Maquoketa; Leigh R. 
Curran, Mason City, Vice President; 
Martin Fabricius, Osage; Addis Grei- 
man, Garner; H. D. Schnitzer, Delhi; 
Royal Holz, Grand Junction; Lester 
Wiese, Manning; Jess J. Mulvihill, 
Cumming; E. J. Schmucker, Maringo; 
Roy F. O. Donnell, Colo; J. C. Halbert, 
Washington, Iowa. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT R. O'CONOR 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, June 15, 1951 


Mr. O'CONOR. Mr. President, at this 
season of the year graduates all over the 
country are being given advice on many 
subjects. Occasionally these commence- 
ment addresses deserve attention far 
beyond the confines of the college at 
which they are delivered. 

Such an address was delivered recently 
at the commencement exercises of Loras 
College, Dubuque, Iowa, on June 3 by 
the Honorable James A. Farley, former 
Postmaster General. 

It was a notable address in that it 
discussed topics much in the public mind, 
and laid down certain principles which, 
born as they are of a rich experience, 
such as enjoyed by a great American like 
Mr. Farley, deserve the attention of 
thoughtful citizens of our country. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ad- 
dress may be printed in the Appendix of 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

LEADERSHIP 
(Address by Hon, James A. Farley) 

These are indeed perilous times. We have 
emerged from one long and costly war only 
to be confronted with the grim terror of 
another and even more terrible global con- 
flict. Even as we meet here our fellow 
countrymen are dying in an undeclared war 
thousands of miles away so that we might 
live these moments which will, I am sure, be 
ever precious in your memory. My prayers 
are for those now fighting in Korea and for 
those who stand ready to fight for right 
around the earth. My hopes are that they 
and their children, and that you and your 
children, may not have to fight. 

I speak as a member of a generation which 
has known two world wars and trembles at 
the prospect of a third world conflagration. 
The burden of the failure to keep the peace 
is heavy on my generation. There are those 
who believe that it is a diseased generation. 
If so, we have paid greviously for it because 
we have lived precariously. 

If mine is a diseased generation, then our 
ailment is pride of intellect. In our ar- 
rogance we have lost in part our ability to 
distinguish right from wrong. We have 
abused our language; we have assailed 
morality and we have played God. Only now 
are we learning that the human mind is not 
vast enough nor stable enough to meet the 
responsibilities of supreme power over the 
lives and fortunes of fellow humans. 

Perhaps if my generation can pass this pre- 
cept on to you all of our suffering shall not 
have been in vain. The mind of man was 
not created to dictate over the minds of 
fellow men. It is enough that the human 


mind be concerned with the salvation of the 


soul, 

Totalitarianism—dictatorship of the 
mind—has been rampant for almost a quar- 
ter of acentury. This may seem long to you. 
That is a point of view that time will take 
care of all too soon. But dictatorship is an 
old story to the human race. From the be- 
ginnings of recorded time man has dared to 
assume divinity over his fellow man as we 


learn on the sands of Egypt, the temples of 
Greece, and the castles of the Old World. 

We have shed ourselves pretty well of kings, 
more often than not by violence. And we are 
shedding ourselves of dictators, though the 
process is full of agony and loss. Of the bil- 
lions who have gone before us only a few 
millions have enjoyed the blessings of lib- 
erty. It is our good fortune to be a part of a 
Nation where more persons have enjoyed 
freedom than anywhere else and at any other 
time in the world. It is our responsibility to 
keep this torch flaming to light the hearts 
and minds of hundreds of millions in bond- 
age through fear to the limited brain power 
of vicious men. 

It is essential to individual liberty to have 
political power diffused, to have power carried 
out by the minds of many men. This is not 
only essential to preserve and increase lib- 
erty as we know it but it is also essential to 
the general welfare—to the growth and 
health, happiness, and wealth of the people. 
We must be ever vigilant against concentra- 
tion of political power into the hands of a 
few and ever working to spread it among a 
multitude of free minds. 

Political power is a terrible force. It can 
make for degradation and slavery. Great 
power over the lives of others corrupts and 
overwhelms. It feeds voraciously on itself, 
ever growing hungrier until at length it im- 
prisons reason in self-interest and destroys 
the capacity for judgment. 

I am before you because I know something 
of politics and, I like to think, because I 
know something of my fellow man. I am 
certainly not here before you as a man of 
special learning. The only college I ever at- 
tended was a business college. But whether 
we have learning or not we are all politicians, 
where man is our major course. In my study 
of man as a political animal and as a creature 
in search of comfort I have accumulated over 
a dozen honorary degrees. I would happily 
exchange them all to be able to say that I 
earned mine as you graduates do today. 

Not that my honorary degrees didn’t come 
hard enough, for politics is at once the most 
dangerous and noble worldly career open to 
men and women today. It is hazardous be- 
cause it is beset by hordes of temptations 
and delusions. He who yields may not only 
lose respect, personal liberty, and his im- 
mortal soul, but also may wreak almost ir- 
reparable harm on his community, the Na- 
tion, and even the world, It is a noble career 
because nowhere else, save under spiritual 
vows, can man expect to render so much 
service to his fellow men. 

The goals of politics are security and pros- 
perity for a people. Various political sys- 
tems all promise these ends, but the ap- 
proaches vary. The dictator offers the secu- 
rity of prison to those who dare question his 
accomplishment of the millenium. This is 
the road of fear. The Socialist dances after 
the economic will o' the wisp, throwing away 
money as though he were strewing rose 
petals. Unless the people guard their 
liberties and jealously dole out every drop of 
power to their leaders, they can expect to be 
led down one path or the other to a perdi- 
tion of broken promises. 

We cannot achieve security and prosperity 
by striking terror into the hearts of our 
fellow men. We cannot achieve peace and 
prosperity through spending more than we 
collect, by mortgaging our future, by making 
citizens dependent on the Government for 
livelihood and by pitting class against class. 
We must rally to those leaders who would 
preserve principles of freedom and justice, 
And we must rally behind every effort to 
strengthen our national defense against 
ruthless and bloody aggression. 

Those unfortunate people who live under 
sorry conditions may submit in desperation 
to the siren songs of politicians who promise 
happiness and peace, especially if the prom- 
ise is coupled with some immediate relief. 
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But experimentation with political surrender 
in fairly prosperous and even in poorer lands 
had demonstrated that sacrifice of freedom 
does not spell happiness. 

In the Soviet Union the ruling Commu- 
nists know that they must keep the people 
in fear and in ignorance or they cannot re- 
main in power. Those who rule by fear live 
in fear. The masters of the Kremlin live 
and work in seclusion, protected by hordes 
of secret police, spies, and vast masses of 
soldiers. Dictators need soldiers because the 
only way they can make jobs is to put men 
in uniform. Socialists try to make jobs by 
putting men into unions. It has not worked. 
Jobs cannot be created by nationalizing in- 
dustries, except for an insignificant number 
of bureaucrats. Jobs can be created by put- 
ting men into uniforms and gearing the 
entire national economy to keeping them in 
uniforms. History is full of examples of 
transformation of chanting Socialists ‘nto 
goose-stepping soldiers. War is the last re- 
sort of dictators against bankruptcy of 
promises. 

Fear spreads like a wildfire. It has been 
carried on wirds of rumor from the Kremlin 
to us. Ignoble fears are disturbing us. 
Fear is leading us to squander national 
wealth. We are beset by fears of oppression, 
fears of atomic warfare, fears our allies will 
not stand with us, fears of depression, and 
fears of conquest by frightened men. In our 
fear we have given over to our National 
Government more and more power over in- 
dividual freedom and individual enterprise. 
We are fighting fear with fear, which can 
only end in disaster. 

We fear the vast concentration of power in 
the Kremlin, but we are concentrating great 
power in Washington. Yet we are fearful 
that political problems are so great that their 
solution should not be entrusted into the 
hands of concentrated authority. We are 
crying for leadership and at the same time 
we are fearful of it. 

Leadership is that strange and elusive 
quality by which some men are destined to 
control their fellows. If the leader plays 
upon the better nature of his fellow men he 
can lead them to limitless horizons with re- 
sulting advancement in happiness, prosper- 
ity, culture, and morality. If he plays on 
the baser nature of his followers, on the 
cupidity, greed, and lust, then he rings 
down an iron curtain on the hopes of man- 
kind. Last month marked the sixth anni- 
versary of the death of two men who be- 
came intoxicated rather than chastened by 
power. Both began their careers aspiring to 
be superleaders, but became arch fiends by 
defiling ambition. Adolf Hitler died by 
his own hand in a Berlin bomb shelter, and 
Benito Mussolini met death at the hands of 
an infuriated mob. Ambition and leader- 
ship should be made of nobler stuff. 

In our country we have been blessed by 
leaders of heroic mold. Most fortunately 
these came to us in hours as dark and peril- 
ous as those confronting us now. The times 
which tried men’s souls gave us George 
Washington. The grave issues of secession 
and slavery gave us Abraham Lincoln, And 
the days when we had nothing to fear but 
fear itself gave us Franklin D. Roosevelt. 
In that black hour he was a peerless lead- 
er, giving the Nation the inspiration it need- 
ed to lift itself by the bootstraps of confi- 
dence out of the slough of depression. I re- 
joiced at being one of his captains in that 
crusade of courage. 

Unfortunately politicians like men are not 
perfect. They are mortals, although idola- 
tors would not have us think so. Vanity, 
the sin by which the angels fell, afflicts many 
in politics. Men are reluctant to relinquish 
power. They are too easily convinced that 
they are indispensable. It is difficult to dis- 
agree with an admirer, even though his song 
be turned by hopes of preferment. 
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There comes a time to all men who linger 
on this earth, whether or not they stride 
the public stage, when the hand becomes 
feeble, the eye grows dim, and the mind 
slows. In the leader this aging means loss 
of vision. He is no longer able to see the 
horizon. His eyes are bent on his own wa- 
vering steps. There comes a time when he 
no longer leads but stumbies and his people 
fall. 

It is my solemn conviction that many of 
the problems besetting the world would not 
be with us today if we had had a vigorous 
and alert and forceful leader at Tehran and 
Yalta, where allies scenting victory sat down 
to win the peace with the master of the 
Kremlin. There the peace was lost while 
we were winning the war. And the peace 
was lost because our leader was no longer 
the gallant warrior against fear, but a weary, 
overburdened man who had given his all in 
a supreme effort to solve not only the prob- 
lems of our Nation but of the worid. We 
all know that there is a limit to the endur- 
ance of body and mind, and for 16 years, 
starting in 1929, our late President carried a 
backbreaking, heartbreaking burden in Al- 
bany and in Washington. It was miraculous 
that he was able to carry on physically and 
mentally throughout that long period. 

In the vital relay of politics, every lap of 
which measures the progress of men, it is 
essential that the torch of leadership be 
passéd on to others, preferably to younger 
men. If younger men are not trained step 
by step to take over leadership there is danger 
that the race may be set back or lost. Lead- 
ers do not spring full grown into public of- 
fice as Pallas Athene sprang from the fore- 
head of Zeus, but must patiently climb to 


private or public. 

In 1940 I opposed the third term. My de- 
cision was not reached without considerable 
mental anguish and not without resistance 
to considerable pressure. I had served & 
leader joyously, but I feared he was listen- 
ing to courtiers and coattail riders. I could 
see nothing but danger to the party and to 
the Nation by continued occupancy of of- 
fice in contradiction to the expressed wisdom 
of founding fathers. I was impelled by deep 
conviction to take the course of opposition. 
I knew it was a losing fight, but felt that 
the fight had to be made. Every passing day, 
especially as I look upon a world torn by 
strife, has convinced me that I was right. I 
do not rejoice in my rightness. I would 
rather be wrong and the world happier. 

Leadership is a precious and favored gift, 
but it is not essential that we have it in 
heroic mold. It is not necessary that every 
leader be a Thomas Jefferson, an Andrew 
Jackson, or a Grover Cleveland. Humility, 
touched with discernment, can be a sub- 
stitute for heroic leadership. Every genera- 
tion likes to think that its problems are more 
complex and harder to solve than those 
which faced preceding generations. And 
every generation likes to think that the 
leaders of the coming generation are not 
the giants who solved the problems of other 
days. 

This just isn’t so. Every unsolved problem 
looms larger than those which have been 
solved. If my generation has failed at solv- 
ing the peace, it has conquered the sky, filled 
the ether with the vibrations of music and 
shattered the atom. True, we are more im- 
mediately concerned with thse destructive 
force of the latter achievement, but we have 
doubtless opened the way for your genera- 
tion to unlock a host of blessings for man- 
kind. 

I am confident we will find leaders who 
will slash our Gordian knots as Alexander 
did, if they cannot solve the intricacies of 
present-day problems. If no one leader 
arises, then we can do the job with a team 
of leaders. It takes a team to win on the 


baseball diamond. Team play is the Ameri- 
can way. May it always be thus. We should 
not despair or deride our leadership because 
our leader is no better than we are. Rather, 
we should rejoice that each year is bringing 
us nearer to the American ideal where any 
mother, regardless of race or creed, can look 
into the crib holding her child and say to 
herself, “Some day he may be President of 
the United States.” 

No man need hesitate to accept the Presi- 
dency because he may feel he is not a Wash- 
ington or a Lincoln. Some may hesitate, 
feeling it has been proved over and over 
again that a President and a congressional 
majority may be so poorly informed or so 
lacking in judgment as to adopt programs 
of vast significance, only to be compelled to 
reverse them within a few months. It is 
recognized that the Congress or the Presi- 
dent can make mistakes costly to life and 
liberty. 

Mistakes can be corrected. They should 
not be compounded. If a leader should lose 
the confidence of the people, rightly or 
wrongly, the answer lies in the ballot box. 
If a subordinate leader should lose the con- 
fidence of the people he must be replaced. 
This is frequently a difficult task for a 
leader to perform and on occasions unjust 
to the subordinate, who may be doing the 
best he knows how. Nonetheless he must be 
removed if public opinion demands his oust- 
er as the price of confidence in leadership. 

Man is prone to error, but there are safe- 
guards to error. The best of these is advice 
of sound minds. A President can and should 
seek advice of the soundest and ablest minds 
in the Nation. He can command such ad- 
vice by merely asking for it. By the same 
token he can command the service of the 
best men in the Nation. He owes it to him- 
self and to the country to do so. The Presi- 
dency is not an instrument for dispensing 
favors to friends, although friendship is not 
necessarily a barrier to gocd service in be- 
half of the Nation. It is an instrument for 
service under the constant and meticulous 
eye of 8 

A national administration should not in 
these troublesome days be harshly con- 
demned for a profound error in policy at 
home or abroad, because of the very in- 
volved and tangled nature of the world to- 
day. No man can have the mental capacity 
necessary to insure a reasonably safe solu- 
tion of the myriad problems at the door of 
the White House. But a President can and 
must answer for failure to select the right 
man for the right place. He need not be 
infallible in this, but he must be ready 
to change once a mistake is recognized. 
There is no man so high cr so low that he 
cannot profit from good advice. A man who 
shuns counsel when he can get it may be 
commended for faith and courage in himself, 
but he is courting disaster. It has been said 
that a lawyer who represents himself has a 
fool for a client. A leader who listens only 
to those on whom he has bestowed favors 
will find he has fools for advisers. 

A leader should at all times strive to be 
worthy of public office rather than be con- 
cerned with holding public office. Honest 
men can and do have differences. Honest 
men can and do make mistakes. There have 
been rascals among leaders, but the scoun- 
drel is found out. Disgrace comes inevitably 
at the hands of his party, the opposition, the 
people, or the judgment of history. Leader- 
ship is more than a political game, It isa 
career of infinite capabilities of service. I 
still regard politics as the noblest career a 
man can choose because of the infinite op- 
portunities of service. At no time have 
capanilities for service been greater than they 
are today for a leader who would lead the 
way of destiny. 

Today the world is beset by concern that 
men and women have lost the capacity to 
distinguish between right and wrong. I do 
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not say this is so, but I am aware that people 
are shocked by the state of public morality 
and that people are gravely concerned that 
our moral fiber has been damaged. A large 
part of the world has been trying to live 
without God, but laws of morality cannot be 
violated any more than the laws of science 
to which some men would give divinity. 
Nor can freedom be outraged and tortured 
as she has been for almost two generations, 
Violation of moral laws can spell death to 
nations as violation of some physical law 
dooms individuals. 

In this century we have known two world 
conflicts. Each time we have won the war 
and lost the peace. These two holocausts 
are the evil roots of all our present-day prob- 
lems. War is the most fiendish evil which 
spawns a host of lesser evils. War makes 
murder holy. Its reward is theft. It smiles 
at all manner of laxity. War has always been 
ghastly. It is a thousandfold more so with 
the unchaining of new and monstrous forces 
of destruction. 

Our national and individual standards 
suffered from the impact of World War I 
around the world. They were more severely 
jolted by World War II. They are now being 
shredded by the prospect of still another 
global contest, We cannot teach men to kill 
and to steal and to laugh at convention 
without paying the price. It is amazing that 
our system has survived the impact of these 
successive blows. 

It is to the credit of our leadership, reli- 
gious primarily but political in part that we 
had a sufficient reserve of moral strength to 
survive as we have. It is for our leaders to- 
day and the leaders coming from your gen- 
eravion to dedicate themselves to still greater 
eftorts of service today. Let us then not 
surrender or grumble or give way to dis- 
sent. Let us rather make ready to welcome 
leaders who will lead us as free people should 
be led. Let us seek and support leaders who 
will lead men by giving them faith in them- 
selves and in their faith. Let us prepare to 
follow leaders who will not be dismayed by 
defeat, but will inspire freemen to fight for 
the glory of fighting for the right—leaders 
who will hew the way shoulder to shoulder 
with us to final victory. 


We Stand Alone 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 15, 1951 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, so far as I know, every govern- 
ment except our own during the present 
and the preceding administration insists 
upon at least attempting to follow a 
policy looking toward its own national 
security. 

Some American citizens who believe 
our form of government to be the best 
yet devised to bring advancement, pros- 
perity, and happiness to the individual, 
future security to the Republic, have in 
the past, been vilified because they ob- 
jected to the policy of those who would 
surrender our independence, take us into 
some form of world-wide organization 
where we would lose our independence 
as a people and a nation, be pledged to 
pay the cost in money, matériel and men 
every time our bankrupt, quarrelsome 
but ambitious associates in such an or- 
ganization took us into war. 
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In January of 1942 on two occasions 
the folly and danger of becoming in- 
volved in any such organization was 
stressed from the well of the House in a 
talk entitled “Don’t Haul Down the Stars 
and Stripes.” 

The folly and the danger of becoming 
involved in any world organization where 
any part of our sovereignty is surren- 
dered, where any obligation to sacrifice 
our men for the political or commercial 
advantage of any other people is in- 
curred, is more apparent today than it 
was then, when I besought my colleagues 
not to entangle us in such an organi- 
zation. 

Since then, we have gone far along the 
road to our destruction which Stalin and 
the Communists would have us follow. 

Because of fear preached by this and 
the preceding administration and the 
misguided internationalists, thousands of 
our young men have died and unless we 
halt, turn back from this policy which 
leads but to destruction, our people may 
be forced to pay a price which will de- 
stroy us as a republic. 

We can neither support the rest of the 
world nor can we successfully fight the 
wars in which other nations may, be- 
cause of greed, ambition for power, or the 
promotion of commercial interests, in- 
volve themselves. 

Former President Herbert Hoover, 
General MacArthur and, more recently, 
Lt. Gen. Albert C. Wedemeyer, have 
stressed the danger of a course which 
would commit us to war whenever, 
wherever another nation, presently de- 
scribed as an ally might attempt to use 
us 


One of the latest attempts to warn our 
people is the Wednesday, June 13, edi- 
torial of the Chicago Tribune, which 
comments on the testimony of Lieuten- 
ant General Wedemeyer. It follows: 

THE BOTTOMLESS Pir 


Lt. Gen. Albert C. Wedemeyer, an officer 
who years ago saw the lurking threat to 
America’s position in the Orient and sug- 
gested policies to forestall the danger, de- 
scribes Korea as “a bottomless pit” and coun- 
sels that we withdraw our forces. The alter- 
native will be to accept the continuing loss 
of thousands of the Nation’s finest young 
men, to burden the United States with an 
expenditure of billions of dollars a year, and, 
in the end, to get nowhere. 

Wedemeyer, for 2 years commander of 
American Army Forces in China and chief of 
staff to the Nationalist leader, Chiang Kai- 
shek, testified before the senate foreign rela- 
tions and armed services committees, which 
are investigating the Truman far eastern 
policy and the firing of General MacArthur. 
The essence of his statement was this: 

“In my judgment we ought to get out of 
Korea; and I would do it because I just don't 
think that we are going to get anywhere. 
We are losing our finest manhood there, and 
they (the Communists) can continue to pour 
people into the cauldron. We can, and they 
can, but we have a stalemate that worries me 
no end, and what are we accomplishing 
there? + + » 

“If we stay in there, we lose a hell of a lot 
of our boys, and we are filling a bottomless 
pit, and apparently these people can continue 
to pour bodies in there, and we are pouring 
our boys in there, and this could go on for 
an indefinite time.” 

If America tries to stabilize a stalemate by 
holding, say, 200,000 men on the thirty-eighth 
parallel, the cost will run, General Wede- 


meyer said, to billions of dollars a year. “It 
is what the Soviet would like to have happen 
there. In other words, we have played into 
their hands unfortunately.” 

We have played into Stalin’s hands in 
Korea because Truman, by his own decision, 
without consulting Congress, sent American 
forces to war there. And if there is one 
Korea, there can be others. “There are lots 
of potential powder kegs around the periph- 
ery of Soviet Russia. They [the Commu- 
nists] would be happy to fuse those powder 
kegs, to detonate them, and to cause you 
Americans to fill them with the best manhood 
that you have got. They are going 
to wreck you, if they can, economically, and 
they are going to embarrass you psycho- 
logically.” 

Instead of falling into these traps, Wede- 
meyer urged that the United States take the 
strategic initiative away from the Kremlin, 
and that it take action at times and places of 
our own choosing. Such action, he said, 
must have the purpose of accomplishing our 
national aims. 

General Wedemeyer emphasized that our 
military purposes can be achieved by air and 
sea action; that ground forces should never 
have been committed to Korea. We are not, 
he said, sufficiently air minded, and “in fu- 
ture warfare the essential weapon is air. 
* * * It isn’t on the ground that the fu- 
ture wars are going to be settled; it is in 
the air.” 

In this estimate General Wedemeyer sup- 
ports the position taken by former President 
Hoover and Senator Tarr. Compact and 
highly maneuverable ground forces can sup- 
plement the other services, but we must seek 
to augment ground resources by tapping un- 
touched manpower abroad, as in Spain and 
western Germany, which still are given the 
cold shoulder by the administration. 

General Wedemeyer has been trying to re- 
sign from the Army, frustrated because his 
counsel has been disregarded. That should 
not now present any difficulty. Mr. Truman 
can't stand generals who have the independ- 
ence and integrity to throw his blunders in 
his face. 


The Soil Conservation Service Is Doing 
Its Job in Wisconsin 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GLENN R. DAVIS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 15, 1951 


Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, I have on hand a letter from my 
good friend, Marvin F. Schweers, who 
directs the program of the United States 
Soil Conservation Service in Wiscon- 
sin. With it Mr. Schweers enclosed a 
copy of his annual message to soil con- 
servation district supervisors of my 
home State which is worthy of republi- 
cation in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

I believe many of my colleagues will 
be interested in this report which gives 
a clear picture of the progress being 
made in Wisconsin in soil conservation, 

I feel the Soil Conservation Service 
fieldmen in my State are entitled to a 
word of praise for their accomplish- 
ments in assisting our 62 soil conserva- 
tion districts. Certainly, as Mr. 
Schweers’ report shows, progress was 
markedly better than at any time in the 
past. 
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On production, Wisconsin fieldmen led 
all of the eight States in the upper Mis- 
sissippi region and on a man-to-man 
basis produced 20 percent more units of 
work than in the preceding year. 

The annual message of the State con- 
servationist clearly indicates that this is 
no big Government program run by out- 
siders, but a truly home rule program 
operated and managed effectively by the 
farmers themselves. Through their 
work with local soil conservation dis- 
tricts, these SCS men have provided the 
proof that home leadership and initia- 
tive, not big government, is the answer to 
most of our agricultural problems. 

The above-mentioned follows: 


UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT 
OF AGRICULTURE, 
SOIL CONSERVATION SERVICE, 

Madison, Wis., June 1, 1951. 
To: Soil Conservation District Supervisors. 
From: M. F. Schweers, State Conservationist. 
Subject: 1950 Soil Conservation District An- 

nual Reports. 

To date, all but a few of Wisconsin's 62 
soil-conservation districts have sent in their 
annual reports for 1950. It is getting rather 
late in the year so rather than wait for all 
of them we decided to acknowledge all re- 
ports by issuing this general statement We 
are doing this instead of sending separate 
letters to each district governing body. 


1950 REPORTS OF HIGH CALIBER 


We enjoyed reading all of your reports. 
One of the primary reasons for manual state- 
ments is to encourage you supervisors to 
give us your ideas on how you believe the 
program can be improved. We as a service 
very much appreciate comments of this type. 
Frankly, we would like to see more of them. 
Furthermore, we want to assure you that 
we have considered your suggestions and 
wherever feasible have made improvements 
according to your recommendations. 

We note again this year that a large per- 
centage of your annual reports were mimeo- 
graphed. We understand copies were sent 
to district cooperators, agricultural leaders, 
and others interested in soil and water con- 
servation. 

Some of the brief letters written by indi- 
vidual supervisors, included in the reports, 
contained excellent philosophies as to why 
we need good land use and soil and water 
conservation; the “whys and wherefores” of 
soil-conservation districts, etc. These are 
very effective ways of acquainting district 
cooperators and others with the need for a 
well-rounded, well-administered soil- and 
water-conservation program carried out 
through locally organized and directed soil- 
conservation districts. 

Another feature we liked about your 1950 
annual reports is the thought given to re- 
viewing plans for 1951. The Secretary of 
Agriculture’s directive No. 1278, a copy of 
which was sent to you by the district con- 
servationist, may cause modification of the 
plans you have laid for the current calendar 
year. However, more closely coordinating 
the activities of the district, the Extension 
Service and the Soil Conservation Service 
with the PMA agricultural conservation 
program no trouble whatsoever should be ex- 
perienced in meeting or even exceeding the 
ambitious goals you have set for 1951. 


1950 RECORD BETTERS 1949 ATTAINMENTS 


A few months ago we received a report 
from our regional office comparing the ac- 
complishments for 1950 with those of 1949. 
We are pleased to report that on a man-for- 
man input basis we produced 20 percent 
more units of work last year than the year 
before. Wisconsin achievements in this con- 
nection exceeded those of any other State in 
the upper Mississippi Valley region consist- 
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ing of Minnesota, Wisconsin, Michigan, Iowa, 
Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, and Missouri. 

We can all be justly proud of the work 
farmers of our State are doing to improve 
land use and conserve soil and water re- 
sources on their farms And, after all, major 
credit for our record rightly goes to the 
people on the land. 

We also want to pay tribute to you district 
supervisors for the guidance you have given 
to planning our work for last year and the 
leadership you exerted in seeing the job ac- 
complished as planned. We do not want to 
overlook the Extension Service, State soil 
conservation committee, Production and 


Activity 


pen 
Prevention of grazing d: 
Waterways and outlets. 
Farm plans and replans. . 


As you fully understand, we do not main- 
tain detailed records on practices such as 
changes in land use, influence on farmers to 
increase the purchase of liming and fertiliz- 
ing materials, improved rotations, etc. How- 
ever, these are considered at the time the 
conservation plan is developed with the farm 
family and are written in as part of the spec- 
ifications. Furthermore, these soil and 
water conservation measures in general do 
not require on-the-farm assistance. 

There is another figure that should be 
entered in the above table. This is the 
follow-up or servicing contacts. Our field 
personnel made 13,804 calls on soil conser- 
vation district cooperators during the past 
calendar year. In these visits our men help 
farmers improve their conservation plans 
and determine when certain jobs requiring 
on-the-farm assistance can be laid out. We 
also assist cooperators with their annual fer- 
tility programs. The amount of lime and 
fertilizer recommended by soil tests in many 
cases calls for greater expenditures than the 
farmer can afford during the year. In such 
instances we help farm families determine 
how best they can expend their limited fi- 
nances to attain maximum crop and pasture 
production and soil and water conservation, 

The accomplishments enumerated in the 
table were made on farms of district coop- 
erators as well as on those of farmers not yet 
having farm conservation plans. We have 
assisted an additional total of approximately 
5,000 farmers who have requested help on 
lay-out of practices. Many of these requests 
were received through PMA. We are pleased 
to report that with but few exceptions all re- 
quests for assistance on lay-out were ful- 
filled. In the few districts where we were 
unable to handle all demands our district 
conservationists inform us that less than 10 
percent were not provided assistance. 

Insofar as farm conservation plans are 
concerned, we are unable to keep up with 
applications. We have followed through on 
your recommendations to concentrate on 
establishing practices on the land, with a re- 
sulting good record on this activity in spite 
of the lag in farm planning. 


PROGRAM BALANCE 


We believe that the land-use and soll- and 
water-conservation programs in Wisconsin 
as you planned them are in good balance. 
However, we would like to see a step-up in 
the construction of terraces, diversions, and 

. gully-control measures in districts where 
needed. 


Marketing Administration, Farmers Home 
Administration, vocational-agricultural in- 
structors, vet trainers, Wisconsin Conserva- 
tion Department, and others for the contri- 
butions they made in achieving Wisconsin's 
fine record. Lastly, I am personally proud of 
being associated with the personnel of the 
Soll Conservation Service who helped put our 
State on top for the entire region in 1950. 


1950 ACCOMPLISHMENTS 


Believing you will be interested in ac- 
complishments for last year in comparison 
to goals, we are reproducing this informa- 
tion in tabular form, as follows: 


869, 271 8, 715, 286 
8, 592 188, 521 
64, 036 507, 582 
18, 215 83, 616 
7.015 52, 794 
1.902 17, 127 
631 2.270 
426, 860 2, 441, 102 
285 1.0 
8, 088 143,100 
185 
2, 554 21,744 


In some soil-conservation districts we 
know that the rate of planning terraces and 
diversions each year far exceeds the amounts 
constructed. This has become serious in 
some locations. We all must do everything 
possible to have more people trained and 
more equipment available to handle this job 
in the future. 

Insofar as gullies are concerned, we have 
discussed the problem of their control with 
quite a number of district governing bodies. 
In many instances the cost of structures runs 
into four or five figures, thus making them 
prohibitive to many individuals and small 
groups of farmers. Some plan needs to be 
worked out whereby gullies are controlled. 
In some sections of the State they are en- 
croaching upon excellent farm land and will 
ultimately take over, thereby reducing both 
the productive capacity of the farm units 
and the tax base for the community. 

We would like to see a little more attention 
given to the woodland and wildlife phases of 
the program. In some districts a fine job is 
being done while in others these features of 
the program are not up to par. 

We were very much interested in a state- 
ment concerning the Sawyer County Soil 
Conservation District to the effect that su- 
pervisors are giving consideration to exchang- 
ing county-owned land of good potential, as 
indicated by soil conservation inventories, 
for poorer existing units. This offers an ave- 


nue for improved farmer income and in-. 


creased tax base. 


HIGH LIGHTS OF 1950 
eager at are a few of the high lights of 

1. The first homemakers’ soil conservation 
project carried out in Wisconsin was com- 
pleted in the Green County Soil Conservation 
District. This was done under the capable 
leadership of Miss Mamie Tillema, county 
home demonstration agent. 

2. The availability of motor patrols from 
towns or counties or local contractors has 
helped a lot to increase the construction of 
terraces, diversions, and grass waterways. 
The fact that several county boards have 
purchased heavy equipment for soil con- 
servation work has been a real factor in mak- 
ing such units available to farmers at reason- 
able rates. At this point we should not 
overlook the fine ooperation being extended 
to you supervisors by county highway com- 
mittees, commissioners, and highway em- 
ployees, 
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From time to time, however, we hear of 
county highway committees charging un- 
reasonable rental for road patrols used to 
construct terraces and diversions. In these 
cases it might be well for you supervisors to 
meet with the highway committee and see if 
different arrangements can be made. 

3. Of course, we don’t want to bypass the 
county superintendents of schools, fellow 
supervisors. They should be commended on 
the fine work they are doing in instructing 
our youth in the fundamentals of good land 
use and soil and water conservation. 

4. Seventeen soil conservation districts 
participated in the PMA-SCS 5-percent pro- 
gram during 1950. There is no question but 
that this cooperative effort resulted in in- 
creased soil conservation on the land and 
developed better relationships between soil 
conservation district governing bodies and 
county PMA committees. 


GENERAL PLANS FOR 1951 


As I mentioned to you at your February 
State meeting, the Service has adequate 
funds to satisfy all planned district needs 
up until July 1. We have made provision 
to take care of all requests for part-time _ 
help. 

We have no indication of what our ap- 
propriation will be for the next fiscal year. 
From the workload analyses which you 
made this past winter, it appears the ratio 
between demands for assistance and the 
amount of personnel available is about 2 to 
1. That is, we could use twice as many men 
as we have available in meeting the needs 
as you have presented them, 

Whatever our appropriation may be we 
want to assure you we will do our best to 
obtain maximum soil and water conserva- 
tion per dollar expended. Should any re- 
ductions be necessary we will so shift our 
limited manpower to make the cuts where 
they will least affect production. 

Another personnel problem is that of los- 
ing men to the armed services. You will 
have to bear with us when transfers are 
made under such circumstances. 

With the Soil Conservation Service, For- 
est Service, and agricultural conservation 
program branch of the Production and Mar- 
keting Administration better coordinated it 
will now be possible to achieve more and 
better cooperation in the field of land use 
and soil and water conservation. 

We sincerely hope you supervisors will 
look to the other two agencies as you have 
looked to the extension service and to us 
to provide additional assistance—including 
manpower—to farmers of your district. 

Last but not least, we want to again state 
that we must never overlook the farmer out 
on the land. What he thinks and what he 
does is the key to good land use, It is up 
to all of us to utilize old and find new ways 
to better assist the farm operator. It has 
been our experience that having farmers plan 
and work together in groups is one of the 
best ways to bring about greater farmer par- 
ticipation in a program. They will have a 
better understanding of conservation needs 
and through such a medium our men can be 
used to greater advantage. 


GOALS FOR 1951 


In our analysis of 1951 goals we find they 
are considerably higher than accomplish- 
ments for 1950 even though they are figured 
on the basis of the same number of person- 
nel as we had available last year. 

Following are a few thoughts, some being 
repetitious, of what we all should consider 
in a reanalysis of our plans for 1951: 

1. We are improving techniques and 
should be continually searching for better 
methods and procedures. 

2. We should plan for an early completion 
of the inventory of land and water resources 
of each and all districts. 
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8. You supervisors should be fully ac- 
quainted with programs of all agricultural 
agencies and groups in your districts. 

4. We hope you supervisors will marshal 
and organize all forces in your soil conserva- 
tion district to get this job done. 

5. We are becoming more efficient in the 
use of time and equipment. More heavy 
units such as motor patrols are becoming 
available each year. Rates for rentals should 
be reduced where they are exorbitant. 

6. With the State soil conservation com- 
mittee assigning its staff to the field of youth 
training in soil conservation, service person- 
nel can cut down on time normally spent on 
this activity. We still will be available to 
fit into this program when necessary. 

7. Encourage soil conservation as a home- 
maker’s project. 

8. Another and important factor is to have 
farmers do more of the soil conservation 
work on their own. 

9. Locate and work through farm family 
groups. 

10. We in the Service can make our con- 
tribution in these times of national emer- 
gency by giving a bit more of our time and 
by operating more efficiently and effectively. 

11, Your sincere and enthusiastic support 
of the district program will be catching. It 
will not only induce more farmers to do 
something about their problems but it will 
help build the morale of everyone working 
with you and, as you know, improved morale 
means increased production. 


IN APPRECIATION 


In preparing this statement we have only 
high-lighted many topics we would have 
liked to discuss in more detail. We have 
missed many that should have been covered. 
Still this acknowledgment has become overly 
long. 

In conclusion, we want to express our sin- 
cere appreciation for the many courtesies 
and the splendid cooperation you have ex- 
tended to all of us in the Soil Conservation 
Service. 


Looking forward to a banner year in 1951, 
Iam 


Sincerely yours, 
M. F. SCHWEERS, 
State Conservationist. 


Community Newspapers, Guardians of the 
American Way of Life 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALLAN OAKLEY HUNTER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 15, 1951 


Mr. HUNTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
include in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD a 
letter which I wrote recently to Mr. Don 
Robinson, editor of the American Press, 
New York City. This letter was in re- 
sponse to Mr. Robinson’s request for my 
opinion concerning the value of country 
newspapers to the American scene, The 
letter follows: 

JUNE 8, 1951. 
Mr. Don ROBINSON, 
Editor, the American Press, 
New York, N. Y. 

Dear Mr. RosBINson: Your letter of June 
6 asked me to state my honest opinion con- 
cerning the value of country newspapers to 
the American scene. I am very happy to 
state my views on this point because for & 
long time I have felt that the country news- 


paper is a trenfendous unrecognized force 
in our way of life, reflecting as it does not 
only the grass-root thinking of the indi- 
vidual communities of our country but also 
presenting in many instances a shrewd in- 
terpretation of the Nation’s problems by edi- 
tors who have their fingers on the pulse of 
world affairs today and their feet firmly 
planted on the ground. The country editor 
not only refiects the thinking of the people 
in his community but he also to a large 
extent guides that thinking, for his inter- 
pretation of the way State and National 
problems will affect his neighbors is quoted 
in every barber shop, over every back fence, 
and in the town hall meetings. 

In spite of the fact that a large percentage 
of subscribers to these small community 
papers also subscribe to the big city dailies, 
the big city dailies lack the personal touch, 
the neighborly understanding, and the 
down-to-earth practicalness of the commu- 
nity paper. Large dailies present news of a 
world that is largely foreign and far-away 
to the community reader and while he takes 
a pride in following these items so that he 
may become “well-informed,” the dailies are 
not read with the cover-to-cover thorough- 
ness with which the country newspapers are 
devoured. 

In my own area there are 35 community 
newspapers and 5 dailies and in my attempt 
to keep in close contact with the people of 
my district, I read them all. It appears to 
me sometimes, however, that the large papers 
are attempting to interpret the world to 
the community while the small papers inter- 
pret the community to the world. Both 
services are essential, but the silencing of a 
country newspaper would be the silencing 
of the voice of the little man for whom and 
by whom America was built. 

May I take this opportunity to thank you 
for your courtesy in giving me this chance 
to express my appreciation for the thankless 
and unrewarding job done by our country 
editors. 

Sincerely yours, 
ALLAN OAKLEY HUNTER, 
Member of Congress. 


Employment Provisions of H. R. 4386 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER D. ANGELL 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 15, 1951 
Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, pursuant 


to leave granted, I am including as part 


of these remarks an article by John 
Cramer, an authority on Federal em- 
ployment which appeared in the Wash- 
ington Daily News today in which he 
explains the difference between the 
House-approved Jensen provision of 
H. R. 4386 and the Senate-approved 
Ferguson amendment. The article fol- 
lows: 
9 To 4:30 
(By John Cramer) 

Federal employees will have far more at 
stake than they may realize when House- 
Senate conferees meet soon to choose be- 
tween the House-approved so-called Jensen 


rider and the Senate-approved Ferguson 
amendment. 


The Ferguson amendment would cut Fed- 
eral payroll funds by a flat 10 percent, there- 
by forcing some agencies to lay off up to 12 
or 13 percent of their employees. 

The relatively painless Jensen rider would 
allow agencies to fill only 25 percent of 
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their vacancies until personnel dropped to 
80 percent of present strength. 

The administration’s loud complaints 
against the Jensen rider might lead you to 
believe it’s all bad—and it may be. But, 
from an employee standpoint it has all the 
earmarks of a blessing in disguise. 

Not only would it make completely un- 
necessary the heavy lay-offs required by the 
Ferguson amendment. 

But more importantly—and this is its 
great overlooked feature—it would open the 
way for a wholly unprecedented number of 
promotions for Government career em- 
ployees. 

The rider contains a clause providing that 
its prohibition against the filling of vacancies 
does not apply to vacancies filled by promo- 
tions from within. 

Only a fourth of all vacancies could be 
filled by hiring new employees. The remain- 
ing 75 percent in effect would become pro- 
motion opportunities for qualified career 
workers. 

Senator Homer Fercuson, Republican, 
Michigan, who personally prefers the Jen- 
sen rider to his own Ferguson amendment, 
pointed out the rider’s promotion advantages 
during Senate debate this week on the 
Labor-Federal Security Agency appropria- 
tion bill. He said it could become “one of 
the best breaks conscientious and able Fed- 
eral employees ever had.” 


Navy Engineers Lag 12,000,000 Hours 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GARDNER R. WITHROW 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 15, 1951 


Mr. WITHROW. Mr. Speaker, the 
Navy is experiencing c«treme difficulty 
in hiring sufficient engineering and tech- 
nical personnel to meet defense prepara- 
tion schedules. Under unanimous con- 
sent to extend my remarks in the Appen- 
dix of the Recor, I include a news story 
headed “Navy engineers lag 12,000,000 
hours,” which appears in the June issue 
of Engineers’ Outlook, published by the 
International Federation of Technical 
Engineers, Architects, and Draftsmen's 
Unions of the American Federation of 
Labor. 


Navy ENGINEERS LAG 12,000,000 Hours 


The Navy is buried under a tremendous 
backlog of defense work that cannot be com- 
pleted unless engineers receive “fair pay for 
responsible work,” two admirals told a con- 
gressional committee hearing testimony on 
pay raise legislation for Federal workers. 

On ship alteration work alone, the back- 
log in April was 1,465,000 man-days of en- 
gineering, an increase of 318 percent of un- 
completed work over a year earlier. 

Private industry is pirating away skilled 
Navy engineers with much higher pay of- 
fers and Navy job recruiting teams are ex- 
periencing “serious difficulty” in recruiting 
engineers, Rear Adm. Grover C. Klein, as- 
sistant chief of the Bureau of Ships for field 
activities, told the Post Office and Civil Serv- 
ice Senate Subcommittee which is consider- 
ing a 17-percent pay increase bill. A strong 
plea for pay rates that would assure the 
Navy “competent personnel” was voiced by 
Rear Adm. Malcolm F. Schoeffel, chief of the 
Bureau of Ordnance. He told the subcom- 
mittee that the Navy's inability to obtain 
competent draftsmen and design engineers 
was forcing the Navy into the expensive pro- 


k 
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cedure of contracting with private firms for 
a considerable portion of its design work. 

Admiral Klein revealed the degree by 
which the engineering shortage has retarded 
defense operations. Since the Korean war 
began, ship repair work has increased 65 per- 
cent, new construction and alterations 60 
percent, ship alteration 318 percent, but 
technical staffs have increased less than 50 

recent. 

In describing the intensity with which pri- 
vate industry is seeking young graduate en- 
gimeers, Admiral Klein said that in some 
cases the number of private industrial re- 
cruiters visiting campuses outnumber the 
engineers graduating. He pointed to the 
futility of Navy recruiters offering graduate 
engineers $258 a month because in general, 
our experience shows that recruitment of 
both students and experienced technical per- 
sonnel is influenced primarily by salary dif- 
ferentials.” 

Admiral Klein said that his Bureau em- 
ploys 6,651 engineers. Admiral Schoeffel's 
Bureau of Ordnance has 3,185 engineers un- 
der hire. 


WHY NAVY IS BEHIND IN ITS JOB 


“Not only are we unable to offer salaries 
comparable to the salaries being offered by 
private industry but we are finding that cer- 
tain incentives such as job security, the 
civil-service retirement system, and leave 
benefits no longer stimulate * * * in- 
terest in working for the Government.” 


(Rear Adm. Grover C. Klein, Assistant Chief, 


Bureau of Ships for Field Activities.) 

“We believe that we have the best naval 
ordnance in the world; and we want to keep 
it that way. We cannot keep it that way 
if we are not permitted to hire capable, com- 
petent personnel and then be able to retain 
such personnel through proper, fair pay 
rates.” (Rear Adm. Malcolm F, Schoeffel, 
Chief, Bureau of Ordnance.) 


Is This a Policy? — Manpower 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 6, 1951 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, a sub- 
committee of the Senate checking into 
our military operations has reported that 
in an investigation of some 16 training 
areas, it discovered enough able-bodied, 


alert young men to handle five full mili- | 
tary divisions working at jobs which 


could be performed by IV-Z’ers, not to 
mention IV-F’s. Some of these jobs in- 
cluded such activities as desk operations, 
kitchen duties, driving automobiles, 
working moving-picture machines, run- 
ning camp post exchanges, acting as 
messenger boys. 

When young men drafted into active 
service read of baseball players earning 
substantial salaries, running the bases 
like demons, drawing down sports writ- 
ers’ “rave” notices, and exempt from mil- 
itary service, they must wonder at the 
spectacle. Certainly, college and profes- 
sional athletes, as well as professional 
athletes, whose disabilities are visible 
only under high-powered microscopes, 
could be doing these jobs without any 
serious aggravation of their unpubli- 
cized ailments. 

If there is any one source of irritation 
to American young people, it is the evi- 


dence of discrimination in selective serv- 
ice. Until it is eliminated, many of them 
will enter military service reluctantly 
and with a sense of indignation which 
is too often well merited. 


The New Challenge 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 13, 1951 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, appended 
is my address on this subject made at 
the commencement exercises of the City 
College of the City of New York, held 
Thursday, June 14, 1951, at Lewisohn 
Stadium in New York, at which 3,187 
graduates received their degrees from 
the distinguished president of the col- 
lege, Dr. Harry N. Wright: 

THe New CHALLENGE 


Mr. President, distinguished guests, grad- 
uates, and friends, to graduates the develop- 
ment of the struggle between the ideas of 
freedom and of communism is today the 
most decisive issue for their lives. The future 
of every one of you will be determined by 
what we face in the next years in that strug- 
gle. This goes for your job, your military 
service, your hopes for a family, your per- 
sonal security and the security of our coun- 
try—indeed, the survival and development of 
free institutions everywhere or the capture 
of the world for the monolithic state and 
centuries of darkness like those which suc- 
ceeded the fifth century of the Christian era, 

There are many indications that the Com- 
munist adventure in Korea may well be the 
high-water mark of the Communists’ effort 
to attain their ends by armed aggression and 
may well have demonstrated to them that 
aggression will not work. The Communists 
may have hoped before June 24, 1950, to du- 
plicate Japan's success in Manchuria in 1931 
and Hitler's success in the Rhineland in 1934, 
This time, however, by one of those momen- 
tous developments in American foreign pol- 
icy, the United States determined to lend its 
power and its arms to the United Nations and 
to resist aggression by force. Fired by this 
decision the United Nations determined to 
invoke military sanctions for the first time 
and to mobilize in the whole free world a 
defensive shield against aggression. 

This, however, is the military phase and 
what every American wants to know is where 
do we go from there. For to us the military 
phase is but an opportunity in which to uti- 
lize peaceful means to bring about the be- 
ginning of the recession of the Communist 
tide which has been advancing so rapidly and 
on such a broad front against us. 

Every American has a right to ask why 
communism threatens with such fanatacism 
and such apparent conviction from the peo- 
ples of China and from peoples in other 
parts of Asia. Aside from police terror, 
which is coercion, one reason for its appeal 
would appear to be the fact that it promises 
reforms, which in areas of the world very 
urgently needing social and economic re- 
forms, make a great stir. In Asia, absentee 
landlordism and feudal systems of land ten- 
ure urgently need reform. The Communist 
offer a solution, spurious as it is, by collec- 
tivization of land and by forcible expropria- 
tion. This turns out to enslave the peasant 
and depreciates the yield from the land but 
it does represent a change from the past. 
The same is true in respect of health, educa- 
tion, and social security. The Communist 
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regime makes changes in these fields, crudely 
and brutally, but any change commends it- 
self to. depressed peoples in view of their 
present abysmally low standards. 

We know that we can actually deliver vast 
improvements in food production, health, 
and education. We know also that we can 
greatly increase land utilization and agricul- 
tural yields, and bring about greatly in- 
creased production of consumer goods which 
depressed peoples so ardently want. In other 
words we know that as against spurious 
Communist promises, we can produce tan- 
gible and effective results, but the teeming 
millions in Asia do not know that until we 
bring the results to them. This is equally 
true of South and Central America, Africa, 
and the Near East where chronically de- 

standards of living, unbelievably low 
rates of food production per capita, and low 
standards of health and education also cre- 
ate good breeding grounds for communism. 

The one keynote that I would like to leave 
with you as graduates is the vastly ex- 
panded concepts with which we must now 
work and to which all our thinking must 
now be adjusted. For we are now operating 
not in terms of a national economy but of 
the economy of the whole free world. 
Though the Communist bloc has 800,000,000 
people in thralldom, the free world has the 
other 1,400,000,000 people who by every 
standard of productive power, resources, 
technical skill, and economic and social ef- 
fectiveness stand in a ratio of superiority of 
seven to one to the Communist peoples. 

We are dealing now in terms of a United 
States with a national income of over $260,- 
000,000,000 in 1950, and an estimated $286,- 
000,000,000 in 1952, against a prewar peak of 
$90,000,000,000. We are dealing with a geo- 
graphical area constituting by far the 
greatest part of the civilized world, a free 
world in which 1,075,000,000 people out of 
its approximately 1,400,000,000 people are 
living on per capita incomes which average 
well under $100 a year against our $1,400 
per year, whose life expectancy is 30 years as 
against our 65 years, and whose rates of il- 
literacy average 78 percent. Such a free 
world has unlimited room for improvement 
and therefore unlimited opportunity. Such 
a country as ours has unlimited opportuni- 
ties to lead this free world. 

Our economy is operating at top speed and 
the added requirements for increased de- 
fense preparations will undoubtedly utilize 
our full productive power for a time, but 
this time is limited to a period of a few 

I estimate defense mobilization ex- 
penditures to be $50,000,000,000 for 1951-52 
and as much as $60,000,000,000 to $70,000,- 
000,000 for 1952-53, but that chould be the 
peak. And though thereafter, maintenance 
requirements for our defense preparations 
will be large—I estimate them at $20,000,- 
000,000 to $30,000,000,000 annually—they will 
certainly not be great enough to occupy the 
vast industrial machine which we will have 
created by then to the full. The United 
States doubled its production in the period 
of 1939 to 1945 and is very likely to increase 
it again by 50 percent, in the decade 1945 to 
1955, $30,000,000,000 should not represent 
over 10 percent of this production. 

The Jeremiahs will say, “What if a world 
war comes?” Of course, if there is another 
world war, a program such as I am proposing 
must be deferred and our whole economy 
geared to war needs. But what we want is 
to avoid a war and the opportunities for the 
world presented by a program of investment 
to improve living standards would be in my 
view as powerful a weapon for peace as the 
expansion of our Armed Forces and the de- 
velopment of the armed forces of our allied 
United Nations powers. 

A committee of experts of the United Na- 
tions in a sensational study just released 
entitled, “Measures for the Economic De- 
velopment of Underdeveloped Countries” 
finds that $10,000,000,000 annually of new 
outside investment capital is urgently 
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needed to permit a 2 percent annual rise in 
per capita net income for such countries in 
Latin America, Africa, the Middle East, 
southeast Asia, and the Far East. Consider- 
ing their low status now such an increase 
would have to continue for 10 to 20 years to 
materially improve their standards of living. 
The same experts point out that this sum 
is well within the capacity of the United 
States and other developed countries to pro- 
vide. The national incomes of Western 
Europe, Australasia, the United States, and 
Canada being estimated to aggregate $350,- 
000,000,000 a year and the transfer of only 
2 percent of this amount annually to the 
underdeveloped countries being equal to 
$7,000,000,000 a year. This report follows 
the Gordon Gray and Nelson Rockefeller 
reports to our own Government making 
similar recommendations. 

All of us are troubled today by the frus- 
tration of the struggle in Korea, while we 
know that we must repel aggression, we find 
it hard to see a decisive termination of the 
struggle which will mark for us success. I 
suggest that success in repelling the Com- 
munist-Chinese aggression in Korea will be 
determined by whether Communist China 
will thereafter be an aggressive, expansionist 
power or will withdraw within her tradi- 
tional mainland borders preoccupied with 
working out her own destiny and her own 
problems. 

This will in turn be determined by the 
reception which her present actions will re- 
ceive from the peoples of south and south- 
east Asia now outside the Communist orbit. 
If they side with China in construing her 
military actions as war on western exploita- 
tion and as aid to national integrity and 
‘economic improvement in Asia, then Com- 
munist China will become more aggressive 
and expansionist than even now. But if 
these other peoples disapprove of Communist 
China's actions as breaching the peace and 
the opportunity for new nationalisms in 
south and southeast Asia to develop and 
prosper, then Communist China’s aggression 
will recede. 

The key to this decision is our action on 
the economic front. That is what made our 
recent food-grain loan to India for 2,000,000 
tons of grain so all-important when com- 
pared with the measly 50,000 tons supplied 

by the Soviet Union for cash on the barrel- 
head, in terms of a strategic material like 
burlap. The British Commonwealth coun- 
tries in south and southeast Asia—India, 
Pakistan, Ceylon, Malaya, and British Bor- 
neo—have gotten together on a 6-year plan 
for their economic development called the 
Colombo plan. It calls for $3,000,000,000 of 
outside investment during that period of 
which Great Britain has agreed to contribute 
$800,000,000 and $2,500,000,000—$375,000,000 
per year—is to come from others principally 
the United States. The addition of the 
other countries in that area to the program 
would probably bring the figure for outside 
aid other than British, to $500,000,000 per 
year for 6 years. There has not been much 
enthusiasm in Washington for this plan. I 
believe that it should be promptly and en- 
thusiastically backed by the United States 
and through the United Nations. It will 
have more to do with real peace in Korea 
than backstairs diplomatic maneuvering. 
This is the way to save lives in Korea, to keep 
south and southeast Asia in the free world 
and to begin to win back Communist China, 

In line with the needs and the resources 
to meet those needs I would like to outline 
for you a five-point program which I con- 
sider to be essential to be undertaken now in 
order to meet the shift in the strategy of the 
Communist bloc from external aggression to 
internal revolution, should this actually be 
occurring. Or, at the very least to establish 
behind the shield of military protection de- 
veloped by our defense mobilization means 
for improving fundamental conditions of 


life in the free world so as to raise them 
to a new plateau of well-being conducive 
alike to the maintenance of peace and to a 
modern social order. 

1. Recruit a million young men and women 
for work abroad to improve standards of 
health, education, sanitation, transportation, 
communications, and production in agricul- 
ture and industry. Establish training 
schools to train them for their jobs and 
amend the tax laws to give them opportuni- 
ties for good earning capacity while doing 
their jobs. 

2. Vastly expand the enrollment of for- 
eign students in United States schools and 
colleges and in United States governmental, 
technical, and industrial establishments 
with Government aid increasing the number 
from the present approximately 50,000 who 
are so accommodated to 250,000—10 percent 
of our college population. 

3. Expand to at least double its present 
size the overseas publications and broad- 
casting activities of the State Department's 
information and education program and set 
it up as an integrated separate agency of 
the Government, emphasizing particularly 
mass adult education overseas. 

4. Undertake a campaign to expand two- 
way foreign travel with the objective of 
doubling the number of Americans traveling 
overseas from the present total of 600,000 to 
1,250,000 and accommodating an equal num- 
ber of travelers from overseas in the United 
States and encourage such travel with Gov- 
ernment aid. 

5. Invest by Government underwriting in 
underdeveloped areas of the free world 2 
percent of our national income per annum 
for 20 years. Invite the other developed 
countries of the free world to organize to do 
the same through the United Nations if 
possible. 

The magnitude of this program is indica- 
tive of the size of the new challenge which we 
face. Our power and our resources have 
given us world leadership. What we do with 
this world leadership will determine our 
future and that of mankind for centuries to 
come. 

We constantly hear about the fact that 
the Communist ideology is revolutionary in 
seeking to bring to the depressed peoples 
social and economic justice. But what is all 
too rarely recognized is that it is we in the 
United States who are the revolutionary 
people carrying the revolutionary tradition. 
For the Communists at best ask the world to 
go back to the old-fashioned “beneficent 
dictatorship” in order to work its way 
through to economic and social justice while 
we ask the world to go forward to democratic 
freedom of choice in order to attain the 
same goal. And whereas our revolution has 
now been seasoned for 175 years and has 
shown the most remarkable advances in the 
social and economic fields that the world 
has ever seen, all the Russian revolution has 
shown is unrelieved suppression of the in- 
dividual, and the brutal destruction of moral 
and spiritual values. The Communists have 
devoted their energies primarily to the con- 
struction of a mammoth military machine, 
and to inculcating mass fear and hatred, 
No, my friends, in terms of the revolutionary 
mission, it is ours which is the revolution and 
the Russian’s which is the reaction. 

The prospects for young men and women 
of spirit were never greater. There is alto- 
gether too prevalent a tendency to be frus- 
trated by the seemingly relentless and un- 
ending conflict of today. We can fight 
through and win this conflict by peaceful 
means, gaining in the process a prosperous 
and peaceful world. Modern thinking now 
understands that just as peace and security 
may be maintained by world law and the 
power to enforce it, so the machine age with 
its new powers of production can conquer 
world poverty and depression. The way is 
certainly discernible—ours must be the will. 
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Confusion by the Confused 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CHARLES B. BROWNSON 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 15, 1951 


Mr. BROWNSON. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorpD, I include the following news 
story, OPS Flip-Flopping on Prices for 
Race Day, and an editorial, Confusion by 
the Confused, both of which appeared in 
the Indianapolis News: 


OPS FLIP-FLOPPING ON PRICES ror RACE DAY 
OFFICIAL EXPLAINER QUITS JOB IN DISGUST 


The happy jingle of cash registers here 
on 500-mile race day may be muffied by the 
Office of Price Stabilization, it appeared 
today. 

Or, on the other hand, it may not be. 

Or some registers may be affected and some 
may not. 

It is a bureaucratic perplexity on which 
the Indiana OPS office apparently has not yet 
made up its mind. 

“It's a legal question,” said OPS Legal 
Counsel David Probstein. 

To Louis C. Hiner, Jr., district information 
Officer, it was just plain confusion. 

In the midst of it, he resigned. 

“I presumed it was my job to keep the 
public well informed on OPS but I found 
I just don't have any program to keep them 
informed on,” Hiner said. 

“Therefore, I don’t see that they (the OPS) 
have any use for a public iniormation direc- 
tor at $6,400 a year. 

“If anybody is going to pay me $6,400 a 
year, I’m going to make sure I earn it.” 

Hiner said he couldn’t see any way of 
earning his salary with the OPS. 

The public-information director said he'd 
spend part of the afternoon cleaning out his 
desk and that he then was going to drive to 
3 play golf, and “forget the whole 

g.” 

He added he felt that Indiana officials, in- 
cluding the district director, were trying to 
do a good job but that the “constant tur- 
moil between Chicago and Washington” 
made that impossible. 

It was a bold OPS man who could give you 
an answer on one question or another, and 
Vernon J. Dwyer, Indiana director, wasn’t at 
the office. 

Red Cab plans to charge $5 for four per- 
sons to the speedway next Wednesday and a 
dollar extra for each additional person. 

Probstein said he felt this was illegal. 

But Red Cab President Thomas R. Kackley 
said the National Taxicab Owners Associa- 
tion had informed its members a few months 
ago that they did not come under OPS 
regulations. 

That was the way things were going. 

The issue of race-day prices seemed to 
have more angles than an octopus has tenta- 
cles—and just as hard and about as tricky 
to get hold of. 


PSC POWER IN TROLLEY FARES QUESTIONED 


Probstein said he felt OPS took prece- 
dence over the Indiana Public Service Com- 
mission in the matter of Indianapolis rail- 
ways fares. 

But the railways’ Ralph Hesler quoted a 
dispatch from a carriers’ organization saying 
it didn’t. 

Railways will charge 75 cents one way to 
the speedway race day and $1.25 round trip. 

Deputy OPS Director Jack New said he 
didn’t know whether that was legal. 


Counsel Probstein said he was searching 
the law. 
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Meanwhile OPS was investigating a taxi- 
rate hike in Muncie, effected in the midst of 
a bus strike. 

Probstein said he didn’t want to commit 
himself on that one until he was sure an 
increase had been put into effect. 

Taxis were charging 45 cents for short 
hauls instead of 35 cents, with rates on 
longer trips unchanged. 


CONFUSION BY THE CONFUSED 


Louis C. Hiner, Jr., a former News reporter, 
yesterday became another victim of the 
politics-ridden confused and inept Truman 
administration. 

The Indiana Office of Price Stabilization 
has had two information officers within less 
than 3 months. Both have now quit because 
they discovered no one knew just what they 
were to inform the public about. The pro- 
gram, a phrase dear to Truman planners, was 
something that couldn’t be put in under- 
standable words. 

We at the News are proud of the fact that 
Louis Hiner, respected by his colleagues as 
a competent newsp.. perman, announced, “If 
anybody is going to pay me $6,400 a year I’m 
going to make sure I earn it. I couldn't 
see any way of earning it.” $ 

If more people in Government had that 
philosophy we'd get the kind of Govern- 
ment we need. 

The attempt to fight higher prices and the 
increased cost of living is a laudable one. 
But the Office of Price Stabilization is not 
only failing to halt that increase, it is de- 
stroying people’s faith in their Government 
to get a job done. 

The News tried for more than a week to 
get an answer from the local OPS office about 
what could or would be done about Me- 
morial Day prices charged by hotels, taxi- 
cabs, busses, and trains. 

The answer after a week of deep study was, 
“It's a legal question.” 

It’s not a legal question to the people that 
pay the freight. It’s hard, cold cash, that 
stuff that’s hard to come by these days. It’s 
a question that ought to be answered directly 
and simply. It’s a question that shouldn’t 
require page after page of confusing gobble- 
degook in the form of orders, directives and 
implementations. 

It's the kind of answer that makes almost 
everyone who has had any contact with OPS 
or any Government bureau say, “This isn’t 
Government by, for, and of the people. This 
is confusion by the confused.” 


Television Future at Stake 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 6, 1951 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, early 
next month the Federal Communications 
Commission will open hearings designed 
to determine the allocation of television 
wave lengths for future use. A tremen- 
dous effort is being exerted by educa- 
tional groups and others interested in 
reserving part of the 2,400 wave lengths 
still available for the use of noncommer- 
cial television. 

In making its decision the FCC will 
have the example of radio-wave-length 
history to guide its thinking. Through- 
out the country, boards of education and 
other agencies have made good and 
growing use of radio facilities assigned 


to them, particularly in recent years. 
The opportunities for television are in- 
comparably greater in scope. With the 
tremendous number of wave lengths 
open, it would seem highly desirable that 
a special group be reserved for purely 
educational purposes, The opportuni- 
ties open for advertising commercial 
products are still limited only by the in- 
genuity and imagination of American 
producers. There have been no com- 
plaints that they are being unduly ham- 
pered in the selling of their wares by lack 
of media. FCC has a unique and impor- 
tant decision to make. In the public 
interest, it should be made sufficiently 
flexible to permit for the fullest develop- 
ment of all the possibilities of television 
from Uncle Miltie to the Einstein theory. 


Roll-Back of Beef Prices 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. HARRISON 


OF WYOMING 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 15, 1951 


Mr. HARRISON of Wyoming. Mr. 
Speaker, I have just returned from a 
brief stay in my home State of Wyo- 
ming, where I met with a large number 
of cattle producers during the seventy- 
ninth annual convention of the Wyoming 
Stock Growers’ Association. 

I want to say, Mr. Speaker, that these 
cattlemen are solid citizens. They have 
contributed greatly to the economy of 
this Nation, and they resent the impli- 
cation that they are now striking against 
the best interests of our Nation. 

I own and operate a ranch in Wyo- 
ming. I am a member of the Wyoming 
Stock Growers’ Association, I join with 
other members of that great Wyoming 
association in resenting the implications, 
I resent the implications because I doubt 
if any other group of American citizens 
has contributed so greatly, as a group, to 
this Nation’s welfare. 

‘These men have settled and conquered 
a frontier country. of America, have de- 
veloped this frontier to bring forth an 
industry which provides for the Nation’s 
meat needs. This industry and the men 
who have helped to develop it are asking 
for no special privileges. They seek 
none and expect none. They simply ask 
for a square deal, the opportunity to 
continue to provide the meat the country 
needs, and for a fair return for their 
efforts. 

The cattlemen are not joining the 
“gimme” train, never have, in fact, 
sought to obtain special privileges or gov- 
ernmental favors. They believe in free 
enterprise but are willing—if the neces- 
sity is real—to sacrifice a measure of 
that temporarily in exchange for na- 
tional stability. They do believe, how- 
ever, that they should be given fair 
treatment and are of the opinion that 
singling out an industry and nailing it 
to the cross is not an expression of such 
treatment. 

Down through the years, America’s 
cattlemen have been among the fore- 
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most of those who have defended our 
liberties, our system of free enterprise, 
and our American way of life generally. 
They have lived in the best American 
tradition, developing the West and 
establishing a tradition of their own 
one of honesty and forthrightness per- 
haps equaled but certainly never sur- 
passed by any other group of Americans. 

The American cattleman has become 
a symbol for self-reliance, personal in- 
tegrity, and physical courage to such an 
extent that he has joined the ranks of 
the immortals in American legend. 

The word of these men is as good as 
their bond. Western cattlemen con- 
stantly amaze visitors with their appar- 
ently easy-going manner of doing busi- 
ness, Thousands of dollars change 
hands, in the form of cattle sales, with- 
out written agreements. Their integrity 
is above reproach. 

It is not this type of individual, Mr. 
Speaker, who deliberately sets about to 
work against the best interests of his 
country. 

I want to take note here that Wyo- 
ming cattlemen do not market cattle at 
this time of year, nor do those of a num- 
ber of other rangeland States. Just 
about now, great herds of cattle are be- 
ing put on the summer ranges. Some 
of these ranges, as in my own home area, 
are in mountain territory. These cat- 
tle graze in the summer pastures until 
fall, when they are sent to feed lots to be 
fed out before shipment to markets. 

In my part of the country we do not 
have large grain crops. To ship in the 
grain would be prohibitive. It has been 
found more practical to send the cattle 
to the grain than to bring the grain to 
the cattle. Hence, the spring and sum- 
mer pasturing of which I have just 
spoken. 

In view of this fact alone, it seems 
somewhat far-fetched to accuse range- 
land cattlemen of holding back cattle 
which they would not market at this 
time. OPS or no OPS. 

Many of those who have been hurling 
unjust charges at the rangeland States’ 
cattlemen never have ridden the cattle 
range, never have become acquainted 
with the cattlemen themselves, and have 
no practical knowledge whatever of the 
cattle business. I do not believe such 
individuals are in a very good position to 
judge the cattlemen so harshly. I do 
not believe they should label the cattle- 
men as strikers without first obtaining 
first-hand knowledge of the cattlemen 
and their problems. This I do not be- 
8 many of the critics have troubled 

o. 

During my recent visit to Wyoming, I 
attended the stock growers’ convention, 
I talked with many of the cattlemen and 
gathered many facts and figures con- 
cerning individual producers’ problems. 
Being associated with the cattle business 
myself, I have a personal appreciation 
for their headaches. 

Their costs, the expenses incurred in 
producing the beef for the Nation’s din- 
ing-room tables, have spiraled. No ef- 
fort, to date, has been made to remedy 
that situation as an accompaniment to 
the roll-back order on their own prod- 
uct. This they believe discriminatory 
and unjust. I agree with them. While 
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OPS has arbitrarily curtailed their 
earnings, absolutely no consideration has 
been given to the ever-increasing costs 
necessary to beef production, no effort 
made to turn back those costs to help 
offset the losses the cattlemen face in 
connection with the beef roll-back. 

While I did not see it until return- 
ing from Wyoming, I want to compli- 
ment the Republican Senator from Kan- 
sas, the Honorable ANDREW F. SCHOEP- 
PEL, for his statement which began on 
page A3160 of the Recorp for May 31. 
In substance, the figures he gave in this 
statement are the same as I gathered 
while talking with Wyoming stockmen. 
I commend Senator ScHoEPPEL’s state- 
ment to your attention, and will refrain 
from repeating much the same informa- 
tion here. Let it be said that his figures 
and my own coincide to a remarkable 
degree. 

Wyoming stock growers, at their sev- 
enty-ninth annual convention, went on 
record as opposing the OPS action to 
roll back beef prices, and they declared 
that slaughtering quotas simply don’t 
make sense. 

I quote from an Associated Press news 
account of the stockmen’s resolution in 
this regard: 

The Nation now has 4,000,000 cattle than 
it did a year ago, they claimed, and yet 
packers are allowed to slaughter only 80 
percent as many head as they did a year 
ago. That means millions of pounds of poar 
will go into the black market. 


This talk of a black market is no idle 
comment, Mr. Speaker. The same re- 
sulted under OPA of former years, and 
there is no reason to doubt that the 
black market will become active again 
if the OPS ruling is permitted to stand. 

Further, unless the OPS roll-back 
order is rescinded, I predict that this 
order is the death warrant of much 
small-scale cattle production. Many of 
the small operators simply cannot con- 
tinue to produce cattle at a loss, for an 
indefinite period. And by far the larger 
majority of the Nation’s cattle producers 
fall into the “small producers” classifi- 
cation. The cattle “baron” of yesteryear 
has joined the old soldier in fading away. 
The small producer has taken over—and 
now the OPS is taking him over. 

I propose, in the near future, to read 
into the Record the text of Wyoming 
Stock Grower’s Association resolutions 
pertaining to the Office of Price Stabili- 
zation’s discriminatory actions. I pro- 
pose within a few days to give figures to 
illustrate that, while the cattlemen’s 
gross receipts have increased, spiraling 
costs have taken their toll to leave actu- 
ally decreased profits in recent months. 

For the moment, let me say that I do 
not agree with the OPS ruling will have 
its announced effect—lower the cost of 
meat to consumers. My contention is 
that the ruling will serve only to encour- 
age a black market in beef, shorten the 
available supply through legitimate 
channels, and ultimately increase the 
cost to the American housewives. A by- 
product of the OPS ruling will be cheaper 
cuts of meat at higher prices—and the 
disappearance of the choice cuts from 
the consumer markets. The housewives 
will find themselves paying T-bone prices 
for fiank-steak quality. 


End of an Era in Coal Industry 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 15, 1951 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, I 
wish to include the following editorial 
entitled “End of an Era in Coal Indus- 
try,” which appeared in the Wilkes- 
Barre Times-Leader on Tuesday, May 
29, 1951: 


END OF AN Era IN COAL INDUSTRY 


A pais of the community passed on yes- 
terday with the dissolution of the Lehigh 
and Wilkes-Barre Coal Corp., successor 
t> the old Lehigh & Wilkes-Barre Coal Co. 
The action of the stockholders in approving 
the recommendation of the board of direc- 
tors was not just another business formal- 
ity; it marked the end of an era in the 
anthracite industry. 

The Lehigh and Wilkes-Barre was a name 
to conjure with, for it was practically a syno- 
nym for coal in the northern field. The 
Glen Alden today is much larger since it 
absorbed the Lehigh and Wilkes-Barre oper- 
ations, but it never quite succeeded in cap- 
turing the imagination of the region or the 
commanding position of its lusty component, 
It is a difficult phenomenon to explain, but 
old-timers will understand. This is no re- 
fiection on the Glen Alden, but the truth is 
there was only one Lehigh and Wilkes-Barre, 
just like this country produced only one 
Lincoln, one Lindbergh, and one Edison al- 
though we have had many Americans, dis- 
tinguished in statesmanship, aviation, and 
science. 

In an individual, we suppose this would 
be described as personality or character. 
Whatever it was, the Lehigh & Wilkes-Barre 
had it as a company and later as a corpora- 
tion. Such was the magic of its name that 
the community never thought of it in the 
light of an inanimate business, but as an 
integral part of Wyoming Valley, endowed 
with human qualities. 

This feeling, a combination of sentiment 
and respect, was shared by the rank and 
file—the miners themselves. The sense of 
loyalty was not confined to the owners and 
executives, but extended to the humblest 
worker and even to the man in the street. 
We shall never see its like again. 

There were other companies, to be sure, 
but they were, of necessity, relegated to a 
secondary place due to the eminence of the 
Lehigh & Wilkes-Barre. Its competitors and 
contemporaries would be the first to acknowl- 
edge the facts as they existed a half century 
ago and even later. 

One reason perhaps why the Lehigh & 
Wilkes-Barre caught on and enjoyed an 
extra measure of prestige is that it always 
was known by the name it bore. In the days 
before the Government forced the railroads 
to divest themselves of their coal properties, 
the Glen Alden was merely the mining de- 
partment of the Delaware, Lackawanna & 
Western Railroad. The Hudson Coal Co. was 
likewise an offshoot of the Delaware & 
Hudson Railroad. And so it was with the 
others except the Lehigh & Wilkes-Barre 
which always was listed under its own name, 
even when owned by rail interests. 

Thousands of local families looked to the 
Lehigh & Wilkes-Barre for their daily bread. 
It was the source of funds to operate schools, 
to build roads, and to supply other public 
needs. It was, in short, the principal factor 
in the local economy. Countless individuals 
had no other employer, launching their ca- 
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reers in its breakers and staying with it until 
old age forced their retirement if they were 
fortunate enough not to be involved in one 
of the disasters that were so frequent before 
and after the turn of the century. Yes, the 
Lehigh & Wilkes-Barre had its share of 
tragedy and its days of anxiety, but these 
are mostly forgotten now, especially on an 
occasion like this. 

It is hard to believe the Lehigh & 
Wilkes-Barre is gone. It is like telling 
Americans the United States is no more. 
Maybe the Lehigh & Wilkes-Barre has dis- 
appeared, legally and officially, with the 
closing of its books and the disposal of its 
assets, but it is going to live on in local 
memories for a long, long time. Possibly 
like the old soldier, it will just fade away. 


A Thought at Graduation Time: Why Is 
a Young Man of 18 Old Enough To 
Fight, But Not Old Enough To Vote? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 15, 1951 
Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 


to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include herewith an editorial takén from 


the White Haven Record of June 1, 1951, 


entitled “A Thought at Graduation 
Time: Why Is a Young Man of 18 Old 
Enough To Fight, But Not Old Enough 
To Vote?” 


A THOUGHT aT GRADUATION TIME: WHY Is A 
Younc MAN or 18 OLD ENOUGH To FIGHT, 
But Nor OLD ENOUGH To Vote? 


This year, as each year in the past, an at- 
mosphere of solemn festivity such as that 
found in launching of a new ship has 
settled on our community. Young faces 
wreathed in smiles with eyes that mirror 
bright visions of the future are briskly about 
their important business—hearts light, col- 
ors flying, hopes high. The past glows but 
fades. The future beckons. It is gradua- 
tion time. 

Yes; still another group of eager and am- 
bitious young men and women stand at this 
all-important threshold—their backs toward 
the academic past, their eyes on the ever- 
hopeful future. The whole atmosphere is 
one of solemnity, hope, and ambition, 

It is a grand and colorful occasion—one 
which shall always recall fond memories. 
But in this age of doubt and uncertainty, 
it is also an occasion of deep concern for 
these young men. Conflict is the keynote 
of the day and the gruesome specter of war 
hangs like a dark cloud on the horizon of 
these young lives. Their country girds for 
the threatening days ahead and, without 
doubt, many of these young men will shortly 
be called upon to serve in her defense. 

What thoughts such prospects must foster 
in the minds of these young men is difficult 
to imagine, but one thought—one question— 
we may be sure is there: “How is it that I, 
not old enough to vote, am yet old enough 
to fight?” 

The question defies answering. Indeed, 
why should we expect our young men under 
21 years to fight and risk their lives in the 
defense of a Nation whose policies they are 
not permitted to help shape? By what 
twisted sense of justice and fair play (the 
two important ideals we have taught them 
to respect) do we propose that these young 
men fight to “uphold and defend” a Gov- 
ernment in which they have no voice? Is 
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a young man who is old enough to thus 
undergo the most terrible of all human hard- 
ships yet not old enough to have some voice 
in determining the course his country shall 
follow in this troubled age? What right 
have we to ask of him that he take up arms 
and do battle and endure loneliness, filth, 
hunger, cold, privation, pain, and suffer- 
ing—when we refuse him the right to cast 
his ballot in determining the issues which 
our Nation faces? What right, if any? 

Give a moment’s thought to this question. 
Consider what it is that you are asking of 
these young men. Don't excuse yourself, 
because it is you who are asking them to do 
this—you and millions of your fellow Ameri- 
cans. Reflect on this disheartening viola- 
tion of our American creed—and then do 
something about it. Write to your repre- 
sentative at Harrisburg and to your Con- 
gressman at Washington. Tell them that 
you want them to correct this injustice by 
passing legislation giving these young men 
the right to vote that every American who 
fights for his country should have. Tell him 
that in your opinion a man who is old 
enough to fight is also old enough to vote. 
And tell him now, 


General Marshall’s West Point Address 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 15, 1951 


Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks in the Appendix of the RECORD, 
I include a short editorial front the New- 
burgh News of June 7 commenting on 
Secretary Marshall’s commencement ad- 
dress before the United States Military 
Academy at West Point. 

It is unfortunate that the Secretary 
chose this occasion to display his per- 
sonal spleen and political venom. 

GENERAL MARSHALL’s WEST POINT ADDRESS 

That a man in the high position—Secre- 
tary of Defense—that Gen. George C. Mar- 
shall occupies should use the occasion of an 
address to West Point graduatès to parade 
his personal prejudice and spleen is not 
specially astonishing, considering the cus- 
tomary attitude of members of the Truman 
administration. 

First off, Marshall indulged in self-pity 
that “the privilege of being a West Point 
graduate was denied him because his father’s 
political thinking was not in accord with 
those in power at the time he was seeking to 
become a soldier.” 

This is his story. Perhaps he did not meet 
the qualifications for entrance to West Point. 
This he would not admit, and those he 
traduces are dead. Many young men seek 
entrance to United States Military Academy, 
but only a few—the best—can be chosen. 

Marshall then “lashed at politics which 
has hampered the Nation in its trying 
hours.” He means, of course, Republican 
politics. Democrats, however, are respon- 
sible for our foreign policy. They have got- 
ten us into one mess after another, because 
they have placed the welfare of our Nation 
second to politics. They are playing politics 
as our young men fight and die in Korea. 


Construction and Operation of Libby Dam 
on the Kootenai River in Montana 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. WESLEY A. D'EWART 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 15, 1951 


Mr. D'EWART. Mr. Speaker, a short 
time ago I had occasion to call attention 
to the demand of the Province of British 
Columbia that it be given a share of the 
electrical energy to be generated at Libby 
Dam on the Kootenai River in Montana. 

I mentioned that this most unusual 
request had been made in the course of 
negotiations in the International Joint 
Commission, and that I had been ad- 
vised the Province would ask one-third 
of the power generated. 

The distinguished Chairman of the 
International Joint Commission, Hon. A. 
O. Stanley, has since advised me that the 
Commission has received no request for 
a specific portion of the power generated. 
However, the clear intent of the Prov- 
ince is revealed in an article published 
May 28 in the Vancouver (B. C.) Sun, in 
which it is stated that the Province, 
“feeling entitled to a fair share, is asking 
the International Joint Commission for 
a third of that output.” 

To clarify the political and legal ques- 
tions involved, I include with my re- 
marks a copy of my letter to Mr. Stanley 
dated May 19, a copy of his reply of June 
6, and a copy of the newspaper article 
to which I have referred. 

It is my opinion, shared I believe by 
most Montana people, that the British 
Columbia demand for electric power is 
unwarranted and unreasonable, and 
that it should not be accepted by our 
Government. 

The letters and articles are as follows: 

CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 

HOUSE oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., May 19, 1951. 
Hon. A. O. STANLEY 
Chairman, United States Section, 
International Joint Commission, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR STANLEY: It has come to my 
attention that the government of the Prov- 
ince of British Columbia in a statement “in 
the matter of the application of the Govern- 
ment of the United States to the Internation- 
al Joint Commission dated January 12, 1951, 
for approval of the construction and opera- 
tion of the Libby Dam and Reservoir on the 
Kootenay River near Libby, Mont., March 8, 
1951” requests that any order of approval 
should include certain conditions, one of 
which is: 

“(c) That in recognition of the physical 
contribution of British Columbia to the 
project, there shall be delivered from the 
power developed as the result of the proposed 
works to a point on the British Columbia 
border for use in British Columbia such 
amount of electrical energy as the Commis- 
sion shall deem appropriate,” 

I have information that the Province of 
British Columbia, in recognition of its phys- 
ical contribution to the Libby Dam and Res- 
ervoir, expects to demand under this provi- 
sion one-third of the electric power generated 
at the Libby project. Such a grant of power 
to Canada would be contrary to the best in- 
terests of the State of Montana, the United 
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States which is making such a huge invest- 
ment, and contrary to existing law. 

First, the Province of British Columbia 
has asked to be paid in power rather than in 
money as recompense for the utilization of 
her natural resources. Heretofore, it has 
been the policy to make settlement in such 
cases by cash payments—never by the allo- 
cation of a block of power. 

Second, section 5 of the Flood Control 
Act of December 22, 1944, reads, in part, 
as follows: 

“Electric power and energy generated at 
reservoir projects under the control of the 
War Department and in the opinion of the 
Secretary of War not required in the opera- 
tion of such projects shall be delivered to the 
Secretary of the Interior, who shall transmit 
and dispose of such power and energy in 
such manner as to encourage the most wide- 
spread use thereof at the lowest possible 
rates to consumers consistent with sound 
business principles, the rate schedules to 
become effective upon confirmation and ap- 
proval by the Federal Power Commission. 
Rate schedules shall be drawn having re- 
gard to the recovery (upon the basis of the 
application of such rate schedules to the 
capacity of the electric facilities of the proj- 
ects) of the cost of producing and trans- 
mitting such electric energy, including the 
amortization of the capital investment allo- 
cated to power over a reasonable period of 
years. Preference in the sale of such power 
and energy shall be given to public bodies 
and cooperatives.” 

Granting a third of the power generated 
at Libby Dam to Canada as indemnity would 
be contrary to these two provisions of law. 

Further, Public Law 329, Seventy-fifth 
Congress, chapter 720, first session, section 
4 reads, as follows: 

“In order to insure that the facilities for 
the generation of electric energy at the 
Bonneville project shall be operated for the 
benefit of the general public, and particu- 
larly of domestic and rural consumers, the 
administrator shall at all times, in disposing 
of electric energy generated at said project, 
give preference and priority to public bodies 
and cooperatives.” 

Again, in this section, in the Bonneville 
act, there is a definite mandate that the 
project shall be operated for the benefit of 
the general public, and particularly of do- 
mestic and rural consumers, That the ad- 
ministrator shall at all times, in disposing 
of electric energy generated at said project, 
give preference and priority to public bodies 
and cooperatives. 

This section of the law would be violated 
in the granting of one-third of the power 
of Libby Dam to the government of the Proy- 
ince of British Columbia. 

Article VIII of the treaty between the 
United States and Great Britain relating to 
boundary waters and questions arising be- 
tween the United States and Canada states, 
in part: 

“In cases involving the elevation of the 
natural level of waters on either side of the 
line as a result of the construction of main- 
tenance on the other side of remedial or pro- 
tective works or dams or other obstructions 
in boundary waters or in waters flowing 
therefrom or in waters below the boundary 
in rivers flowing across the boundary, the 
Commission shall require, as a condition of 
its approval thereof, that suitable and ade- 
quate provision, approved by it, be made for 
the protection and indemnity of all inter- 
ests on the other side of the line which may 
be injured thereby.” 

It is not contemplated that in carrying 
out this provision of the treaty there should 
be a violation of either the Flood Control 
Act of December 22, 1944, or Public Law 
329, Seventy-fifth Congress. 

The Department of the Army, Office of the 
Chief of Engineers, under date of December 
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1, 1950, submitted to the Secretary of State 
a report on the proposal for construction of 
the Libby project. On page 6 of this report, 
the Libby project is described, as follows: 

“The Libby Dam site is located about 11 
miles upstream from Libby, Mont., at river 
mile 213. At this site and for a great pro- 
portion of the length of the proposed reser- 
voir, Kootenai River flows in a deep U-shaped 
rock-walled canyon. 

“A project at this site, constructed to the 
forebay elevation of 2,459, as recommended 
by the International Columbia River Engi- 
neering Board, would create a reservoir ap- 
proximately 100 miles long and from one- 
half to one and one-half miles wide (see ex- 
hibit B). The reservoir would extend 42 
miles into Canada to the tailwater of the Bull 
River Dam site, which is about 5 miles up- 
stream from Wardner, British Columbia. 
With a full Libby reservoir the depth of 
water at the international boundary would 
be 150 feet. The reservoir will occupy ap- 
proximately 51,500 acres, of which 17,700 
acres are in Canada. Improvements in the 
United States portion of the reservoir are a 
transcontinental railroad, a State highway, 
a few logging communities, and a few farms. 
In the Canadian portion, the reservoir would 
flood a few small communities and farms, 
and some secondary roads. In addition, it 
would necessitate the raising of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway Crows Nest line and No. 3 
highway for short distances. The reservoir 
would have a gross storage capacity of 6,- 
730,000 acre-feet, of which approximately 10,- 
000,000 acre-feet would be in Canada. The 
usable storage capacity at 35 percent draw- 
down (128 feet) would be 4,620,000 acre-feet 
of which 980,000 acre-feet would be in Can- 
ada.” 

The report goes on to say that there will 
be a power installation of 10 units of 103,000 
kilowatts each, or a total installation of 1,- 
030,000 kilowatts. The estimated cost of the 
construction is $242,000,000, of which ap- 
proximately $5,500,000 is the estimated cost 
of providing the portion of the reservoir in 

Canada, and approximately $236,500,000 is 
the cost of the dam and the portion of the 
reservoir in the United States. 

With regard to flood controls, the report 
says that flood-control benefits from the 
project are estimated at $1,165,000 annually 
in the United States and $30,000 annually 

. in Canada. The estimate of the flood-con- 
trol benefits in Canada is confined to esti- 
mated reduction in pumping and mainte- 
mance costs in existing diked areas and is 
based on an assumption, by Canadian au- 
thorities, that the existing dikes give essen- 
tially complete flood protection, 

Page 8 of the report states: 

“In summary, the effects of the Libby 
project in Canada which are particularly per- 
tinent to consideration of this application 
are that the water surface at the interna- 
tional boundary would be raised approxi- 
mately 150 feet and the reservoir pool would 
extend into Canada some 42 miles, inun- 
dating 17,700 acres of Canadian land, dis- 
placing the population of a few small com- 
munities and farms, and requiring short 
lengths of a main railway line and highway 
to be raised. The project would provide 
benefits in Canada by almost entirely elim- 
inating flood damages along the Kootenai 
upstream from Kootenai Lake and by mak- 
ing possible an increase in power output 
along the lower Kootenai of 172,000 kilo- 
watts. The estimated annual monetary 
benefits in Canada are $4,502,000. In addi- 
tion, the regulation and stabilization of 
stream flows should provide substantial in- 
tangible and unevaluated benefits through- 
out the affected area.” 

In other words, the benefits to Canada 
because of the construction of this dam are 
very material. The demand of the Province 
of British Columbia of one-third of the 
power generated at Libby Dam would be 


in addition to the benefits mentioned in the 
Army engineers’ report. 

This grant of power, in addition to other 
benefits, is unjustified. I am very sure there 
would be strong opposition from Montana 
to sending any substantial amount of power 
out of the State. 

I would appreciate it very much if you 
would advise me in full as to this demand 
by the Province of British Columbia for 
power generated at the Libby project. 

Very truly yours, 
WESLEY A. D'EWART. 


[From the Vancouver (British Columbia) 
Sun of May 28, 1951] 

BRITISH COLUMBIA'S Great Hypro Era— 
UNITED STATES INTERESTS CoveT OUR WATER 
RESOURCES 

(By Roy W. Brown) 

Nineteen fifty-one will stand out as the 
record year, the banner year, a milestone in 
British Columbia history, for expansion of 
the province's electrical development. 

Probably we are still in our infancy in the 
field of hydroelectric achievement. This 
year we are making strides never before 
thought of. Today the total available elec- 
tricity in British Columbia stands at some- 
thing more than a million horsepower. The 
amazing fact is that new projects are now in 
the stage of starting construction which, 
when complete, will more than double the 
total present output, which took the pre- 
vious year to accumulate. 

Leading project, of course, is aluminum at 
Tweedsmuir Park, involving hundreds of 
millions of dollars. In the southwest corner 
of British Columbia is the second largest 
project, where Consolidated Mining Co. has 
appropriated $62,000,000 for extensions to 
plant, with generous provision for new elec- 
trical power. In the public distribution 
field the British Columbia Electric Co. is 
trying to keep pace with the demands of 
Vancouver, which rolls up a new total each 
succeeding year, 10 percent greater than ever 
before. Within a few years the huge poten- 
tial of Bridge River will be used so nearly to 
the last drop that the BCER dam will diver 
99 percent of the total flow—below the dam 
in late summer you will be able to wade 
across without wetting your ankles. 

Our prized Government-owned utility, the 
British Columbia Power Commission, also 
has big extensions in hand, on Vancouver 
Island, as well as in the interior, Here we 
operate in sharp contrast to the truly tre- 
mendous development in Washington and 
Oregon, generously sponsored by the Federal 
Government of the United States. But we 
get no cheap money from Ottawa; instead 
the provincial government is now going into 
the open market, and the United States 
market at that, to borrow $15,000,000 at com- 
paratively high interest rates, for immedi- 
ately required extensions. 

And in this year of our greatest local elec- 
trical exploitations we have come into most 
significant international negotiations. For 
months now the International Joint Com- 
mission has been conducting hearings into 
what is known as the Libby Dam project on 
the Kootenay River. These hearings will 
culminate shortly in Ottawa or Washington, 
when the pattern for future water-power 
relations may be settled. 

Few people realize that British Columbia 
has a common boundary with Idaho and 
Montana as well as with Washington State. 
Montana has been casting envious eyes on 
the huge Columbia development in Wash- 
ington and Oregon and wants to produce 
cheap power, too. At Libby, Mont., is a fine 
site for a dam, but it is only practicable on 
a big scale, if ample storage facilities can 
be found. These storage areas are possible 
only across the international boundary in 
British Columbia. 
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The situation boils down to creation of an 
artificial lake extending from the Montana 
area 42 miles into this province, involving 
an area 4 or 5 miles wide. Horsepower po- 
tential at Libby is 271,000 and British Colum- 
bia, feeling entitled to a fair share, is ask- 
ing the International Commission for a third 
of that output. The contrary American view 
has been stated by Congressman D'EWART, 
speaking in Washington to this effect: “We 
are willing to pay off the Canadians in cash. 
Give them a few dollars or a few millions 
for their storage rights, but that ends it. 
The kilowatts we develop at Libby are ours. 
Montana will never stand to give up any of 
her developed power for export.” 


ALUMINUM, TOO! 


Incidentally, the Montana people also wish 
to get into the aluminum business, amongst 
others. Anyway, that is their attitude. 
British Columbia's position has been stated 
clearly by George Melrose, deputy minister 
of lands, who has peen ably conducting our 
y.egotictions. He is not satisfied to be merely 
paid off on the basis of damage to overflowed 
farms or timber lands. He argues, and I 
believe rightly, that storage and head which 
comprise the pressure creating the power 
should be considered; and above all else the 
question of available watershed of the Koote- 
nay River, which is predominately in British 
Columbia. 

I think Mr. Melrose has a good case which 
should be altogether backed up by the Coali- 
tion government in most vigorous fashion. 
A further interesting fact is that by erecting 
the Libby Dam, conditions will be made avail- 
able for two more dams down river, also in 
Montana, to manufacture another 500,000 
horsepower in addition to Libby. British 
Columbia is making no claim in respect to 
these—although it is British Columbia water 
which will make them possible. 


CONTINUING PRINCIPLE 


I suggest the United States authorities will 
do well to take a broad view of the Libby 
program, because the principle laid down 
in this case will apply necessarily to other 
cases in which our neighbors to the south 
are interested. The Columbia River in Wash- 
ington and Oregon is described as “the great- 
est power stream in the world.” Develop- 
ment already has achieved the greatest power 
pool. Half a dozen new dams are projected. 
But eventually, say, in 10 or 20 years, ar- 
rangements must be made for huge new 
storage facilities. The only place for these 
is in British Columbia. At some seasons of 
low water, the Coulee Dam cannot now op- 
erate to full capacity. This fact is the in- 
ducement behind proposals to raise Arrow 
Lake in British Columbia (where the Colum- 
bia enlarges) and to dam the Big Bend near 
Revelstoke to create the largest artificial 
lake of all. 

It is certain that, in these cases, British 
Columbia will not consent to be paid off 
with a few million dollars on the pattern 
suggested for Libby by the Congressman for 
Montana. What we must have is a fair 
division of the electrical energy made avail- 
able by these developments. The partner- 
ship idea must be dominant in the negotia- 
tions. 


INTERNATIONAL JOINT COMMISSION, 
Washington, D. C., June 6, 1951. 

Hon. WESLEY A. D'EWART, 

House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear D'Ewanr: Am in receipt of your 
valued favor of May 19, 1951, stating in full 
your objections to this Commission's ap- 
proval of an alleged demand of the Province 
of British Columbia for one-third of the 
hydroelectric power to be generated by the 
proposed Libby Dam and requesting that: 

“I would appreciate it very much if you 
would advise me in full as to this demand by 
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the Province of British Columbia for power 
generated at the Libby project.” 

Upon a review of the record in this office. 
I fail to find any statement by the Province 
of British Columbia or the Dominion Gov- 
ernment or any other party interested, re- 
questinz one-third of the hydroelectric power 
developed at Libby Dam as compensation in 
whole or in part by Canadian interests af- 
fected thereby. 

On March 8, 1951, the Dominion Govern- 
ment filed a response in which it stated: 

“The Government of Canada in response 
to the above-mentioned application states 
that it does not oppose the order of ap- 
proval which is sought, but submits that the 
approval should be on conditions to ensure: 
(1) the protection and indemnity against in- 
jury of all interests in Canada which may be 
affected by the construction and operation 
of the said dam and reservoir, as provided by 
article VIII of the Boundary Waters Treaty, 
1909; (2) a fair recompense to Canada for the 
utilization in the project of Canadian nat- 
ural resources.” 

On the 9th of March 1951 the Province of 
British Columbia also filed a statement with 
the Commission, as provided in the rules, 
making various and sundry requests but con- 
taining no demand for a third of the power 
developed at Libby Dam or no other specific 
amount of power. The part of the statement 
which is relevant provided: 

(a) That provision be made promptly for 
the protection and indemnity of all interests 
in British Columbia which may be injured 
by the erection and operation of the works 


proposed by the applicant; and 
. * . * 


. 

(c) That in recognition of the physical 
contribution of British Columbia to the proj- 
ect there shall be delivered from the power 
developed as the result of the proposed works 
to a point on the British Columbia border 
for use in British Columbia such amount 
of electrical energy as the Commission shall 
deem appropriate. 

On the same date Electric Power, Ltd., of 
British Columbia, also filed a statement, in 
which it stated, among other things: 

“5. British Columbia Electric does not op- 
pose the granting of the approval sought by 
the application herein, but submits that the 
approval should be on condition that any 
provision for indemnity to the Government 
of British Columbia that may be fixed under 
article VIII of the treaty dated January 11, 
1909, should be in the form of a block of 
energy.” 

The reference to compensation for Ca- 
nadian interests affected by this structure is 
based, of course, upon the provisions con- 
tained in article VIII of the treaty, which 
provides: 

“In cases involving the elevation of the 
natural level of waters on either side of the 
line as a result of the construction or main- 
tenance on the other side of remedial or 
protective works or dams or other obstruc- 
tions in boundary waters or in waters flow- 
ing therefrom or in waters below the bound- 
ary in rivers flowing across the boundary, 
the Commission shall require, as a condition 
of its approval thereof, that suitable and ade- 
quate provision, approved by it, be made for 
the protection and indemnity of all inter- 
ests on the other side of the line which may 
be injured thereby.” 

You will note that the treaty provides only 
that suitable and adequate provision ap- 
proved by the Commission be made for the 
protection and indemnity of such interests. 

There is nothing, I am happy to say, con- 
tained in the treaty of 1909 under which we 
operate, or any laws of which I am advised, 
either in Canada or in the United States, 
which makes it mandatory upon this Com- 
mission to indemnify interests affected in 
electrical energy or any other specific thing. 
This is a matter left entirely to the judg- 


ment of the Commission. Just how this in- 
demnification shall be made has not come 
before the Commission, but I can assure you 
that I have no reason to apprehend that the 
Commission, especially the American section, 
will agree to any provision which is preju- 
dicial to the best interests of the United 
States or sacrifices any rights of the great 
State of Montana. 

I am sensible of your deep interest in this 
Libby Dam project being, as it is, of such 
importance to your State, and shall be de- 
lighted to keep you advised from time to time 
as to such progress as we may have made in 
the premises. 

Sincerely yours, 
A. O. STANLEY, 
Chairman, United States Section, 
International Joint Commission, 


Write a Congressman 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 15, 1951 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, many of our people are, and 
some of them for years have been, aware 
of the danger which New Deal policies 
and practices have brought to our coun- 
try. From one who has always been an 
ardent but not a hide-bound Republi- 
can and who, because of recent hap- 
penings, has become vocal, comes a copy 
of a letter which he has mailed to some 
of the Members of Congress. 

The letter was written by J. Fred Potts 
of Dowagiac and was addressed to a 
number of Senators and Congressmen. 

Because this letter might well be read 
by all my colleagues, I am inserting it 
in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp after de- 
leting certain complimentary references 
tomyself. It reads as follows: 

In the usually accepted term I am not one 
of your constituents but in the broader 
national sense I am just that and you are, 
therefore, one of my congressional repre- 
sentatives. Since Congress, currently, is the 
only national force that can prevent or mini- 
mize unspeakable national disaster, I thus 
address you. 

Since the days of Moses certain God-made 
laws have existed for the guidance and bene- 
fit of man to the degree that individual man, 


yea, even you and I, violate these laws we. 


suffer. The certainty of suffering is no less 
when the violator is a nation of 150,000,000 
souls, 

As individuals we must pay our debts or 
lose our credit. 

We must live within our income or go 
broke. 

We must observe the truth or we are liars, 

The great majority of United States citi- 
zens are honest and truthful but, as a na- 
tion, whither are we bound? To what depths 
of degradation have we sunk? Honor and 
honesty in high places have all but vanished, 
After the flascos of the last two decades what 
elements of decency and/or competency re- 
main when, as a climax, the giant General 
MacArthur is crucified, even as was the 
Nazarene, by deceitful, unprincipled, un- 
truthful little men in high places. 

You may guess wrong. I am not so hide- 
bound a Republican as you may suspect, 
I never voted a straight Republican ticket 
until the evil days of the so-called New 
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Deal overtook me and today I would cheer- 
fully applaud if we could have a Grover 
Cleveland or an Al Smith in the White 
House. 

I live and vote in the Fourth Congressional 
District of Michigan. I am therefore a con- 
stituent of Hon. OLARE E. Horrman. Con- 
gressman HorrMan and myself do not always 
see eye to eye but [[ notice he con- 
tinues, term after term, to carry the fourth 
district by majorities of around 3 to 1. 


. * * * * 


Regardless of our partisan views, and I do 
not know yours, the fact remains that you 
and I have lived in, under, and with the 
greatest opportunities, freedom, and liberty 
ever known on the face of this earth. These 
opportunities, freedom, and liberty were 
bought and paid for, for you and me, with 
the blood of other men. 

In my opinion, unless Congress comes to 
its senses—unless it (both Houses) promptly 
mends its ways, bends itself to the im- 
mutable laws of the Almighty and the man- 
made laws of our forefathers (the Constitu- 
tion, etc.)—-unless common honesty, integ- 
rity, decency, righteousness and just a bit of 
ordinary competency is reintroduced into 
our national affairs, I fear that your blood 
and mine, yea, the blood of your children, 
grandchildren and mine will be let gen- 
erously and with the letting we will lose our 
God-given, priceless liberty. Other nations 
have traveled this tragic path and, currently, 
only Congress can save the people of the 
United States from such disaster. 

The righteous fury of 150,000,000 people is 
something to contemplate. That fury, sir, 
is rising. 

Sincerely yours, 
J. FRED Ports. 


Taxes, Uncertainty of Government Policy, 
and National Debt Have Given the 
Financial World the Jitters 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE B. SCHWABE 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 15, 1951 


Mr. SCHWABE. Mr. Speaker, I hava 
received a number of letters from small- 
business men who declare that taxes, 
uncertainty of Government policy, and 
the national debt have given the finan- 
cial world the jitters. The following 
letter is fairly typical of the letters I 
have received along this line, especially 
from the smaller-business men: 

Dear Mr. SCHWABE: You have been quoted 
as saying the taxpayers are in reyolt. I have 
some personal experience that surely bears 
out your statement. I lost my job with an 
oil company about 2% years ago and found 
that, due to my age (48), jobs were not 
available or plentiful for me. I decided to go 
into business for myself. All of my work- 
ing life after finishing college in 1924, has 
been in the oil business, chiefly in the 
natural gasoline branch. I therefore decided 
to get gas contracts and finances and build a 
small plant. Last year negotiations were 
started and in March of this year, I obtained 
the signed contracts from a major company. 

The field is small but the company geolo- 
gists estimate the gas will last in paying 
quantities for 10 years, for a plant such as I 
plan to build. The cost will be about $125,- 
000. The profit before taxes will be about 
$50,000 which should give a payout of 214 
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years, possibly three, allowing for some fiuc- 
tuation in prices. The remaining life after 
payout would be attractive for financing con- 
cerns if it were not for taxes. I have been 
unable to sell the loan idea to 11 different 
companies amd individuals. The gasoline 
men say it is a sound project but 45 percent 
taxes increases the payout time to approxi- 
mately double or 5 to 6 years. You know 
that any oil man or financier will not look 
at that kind of payout with the financial 
world having the jitters, the oil industry 
threatened with Government confiscation 
and an undeclared war on our hands. 

The banks cannot finance a business 100 
percent which is as it should be. The RFC 
will loan up to 50 percent of the money but 
so far, I have not found a financial source 
that is willing to risk it. All of the 11 people 
I haye talked with give the same reasons; 
taxes, uncertainty of Government policy, 
national debt. 

One banker suggested that since natural 
gasoline and butane-propane mixes (LPG) 
were so important for the emergency, the 
RFC in cooperation with the defense agen- 
cies might finance it all, but I have not 
pursued that line for at least two reasons. 
The recent scandals in RFC probably have 
shut off anything like a fair review of an 
application. The other, I feel that the proj- 
ect is sound enough that some private 
financier should be willing to grant the 
loan, and several have said so, except for one 
thing, taxes. 

This is a shining example of what the New 
Deal Democrats, aided by some New Deal 
Republicans, have done to the business world 
that I know. I thought you might be inter- 
ested in some exact, first-hand information. 


More Price Support Programs Study— 
Neglect by PMA Responsible for Thou- 
sands of Dollars Loss in Stored Corn 
at Henry—Marshall-Putnam PMA Gets 
Orders To Ship 20,000 Bushels of 
Spoiled Corn 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD H. VELDE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 15, 1951 


Mr. VELDE. Mr. Speaker, back in my 
congressional district the folks in Mar- 
shall and Putnam Counties are up in 
the air over the incompetence and neg- 
ligence exhibited by the Production 
Marketing Association in allowing thou- 
sands of bushels of corn to rot in storage 
bins around Henry, III. 

Through the untiring and relentless 
efforts of the fiery editor of the Lacon 
Home Journal, Mr. Leslie Scott, some 
action has finally been taken by PMA, 
but only after a loss to the taxpayer of 
thousands and thousands of dollars, 

In order that the complete story of 
this rotten episode be told, I should like 
to call attention to the following edi- 
torials of the Lacon Home Journal ap- 
pearing between April 26, 1951, and June 
7, 1951: 

[From the Lacon (II.) Home Journal of 
April 26, 1951] 
More PRICE SUPPORT PROGRAMS STUDY 


Five major programs were carried on by 
Commodity Credit Corporation in the fiscal 


year 1950 as follows: Price supports, supply, 
foreign purchase, storage facilities, and Com- 
modity export programs. In terms of im- 
pact on the national economy, the far most 
important program was the price support 
program. 

In carrying out the price support program 
operations during the fiscal year 1950, the 
CCC incurred a net realized program loss of 
$249,229,839. Major loss items were Irish 
potatoes, $75,081,036; dried eggs, $41,617,723; 
peanuts, $40,592,601; wheat, $28,384,123; corn, 
$17,189,119; dried milk, $14,619,145; wool, 
$10,755,942; and grain sorghums, $10,514,934, 
Net realized program losses for the entire life 
of CCC from October 17, 1933 to June 30, 1950 
were $636,040,401. l 

As the people of Marshall-Putnam County 
are primarily interested in price support pro- 
grams as they apply to corn, let us try to con- 
sider how CCC could lose $17,189,119 in sup- 
porting the corn market in 1950 with a loan 
rate of $1.38 on the 1949 corn on which loans 
were made in 1950, and the market price was 
such that all borrowers paid off their loans 
plus 3 percent interest and farmers with 1948 
corn in storage under loan paid their loans 
plus 3 percent interest, and after making 
an allowance for the handling of corn had a 
net profit of 15 cents a bushel. 

Here are some of the reasons why the 
farmer made a profit while CCC lost money. 
First, the burdensome payroll of the CCC 
office personnel in the State office, State bin 
supervisor and crew, office personnel in the 
county office, county bin supervisors and 
assistants, and the local bin supervisors. 

Second, unnecessary expenditures for un- 
used storage facilities. Even though the 
CCC owned ample storage facilities to store 
all of the all-time-high delivery of corn un- 
der the 1949 loan program, they erected in 
Marshall County by contract 19 Quonset type 
buildings in 1950 which were to have been 
completed by November 1, 1949 and for which 
substitute storage was erected. These build- 
ings which have not been used for storage are 
located at the following bin sites: Henry, 
8 buildings 45,000 bushel capacity; Lacon, 4 
buildings 72,000 bushel capacity; Toluca, 3 
buildings 45,000 bushel capacity; Rutland, 3 
buildings 45,000 bushel capacity; Evans Sta- 
tion, 3 buildings 45,000 bushel capacity and 
in addition CCC owns round bin storage of 
approximately 100,000 bushels which is either 
unerected or standing empty. 

Figuring this storage at a conservative 
price of 40 cents per bushel of the capacity, 
it would represent an expenditure by CCC of 
$158,000 for this county alone. With this 
storage situation existing in 1950, upon the 
recommendation of the county committee 
and the approval of the State committee, the 
CCC entered into a contract with the grain 
dealers at Wenona and Evans Station wherein 
the Commodity Credit Corporation agreed 
to pay a storage fee on 75 percent of the 

capacity of the unused grain-storage struc- 
tures which these dealers were to erect at 
the rate of 10 cents for the first year, 9 cents 
for the second year, and 8 cents for the third 
year. Seventy-five percent of the 90,000- 
bushel new storage thus erected will cost the 
Government approximately $17,000 over the 
3-year period. 

In the interest of economy, why could not 
the farmer have price support when needed 
and have it administered by the local lend- 
ing agents and grain dealers under agreement 
with CCC, as the lending agencies are experi- 
enced in the lending of money and the 
grain dealers are experienced in the handling 
of grain? 

Situations as exist in Henry would be cor- 
rected where, on February 18, 18 bins of 
corn owned by CCC were surrounded by 
water to a depth of approximately 2 feet. 
Ernest Wright, the county PMA chairman, 
reported that losses could be held to a mini- 
mum if the corn was removed promptly. 
As this is written, April 16, nothing has been 
done with regard to the moving of this corn 
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to prevent additional loss, Neither would 
the local agency of the county require the 
corn land on 2,000 farms in the county be 
measured in order to determine the eligibility 
for loans on fewer than 100 farms. 

This kind of a program would be self-sup- 
porting. For the 1 cent per bushel deducted 
from the farmer's loan, as has been done in 
the past, would pay all of the necessary cost 
of administration, while the interest would 
compensate the lending agencies, and the 
handling and storage fees would satisfy the 
grain dealers. 

As an example as to how the farmers 
would be better served by the grain dealers: 
Corn loans are made on the basis of No. 3 
corn. The farmer to receive a premium if he 
delivers corn of a higher grade—one-half 
cent on No. 2 corn and 1 cent on No, 1 corn. 
In the fall of 1949 when the farmers delivered 
corn to the CCC storage in satisfaction of 
their loans, two identical samples were 
taken. One was sent to the State PMA 
office for grade determination and the other 
was held in the county office until settlement 
was made with the borrower. Apparently 
M-P counties were the only ones in the State 
where the county committee explained to 
the farmer that if he were dissatisfied with 
the grade as determined by the State office, 
he was entitled to ask for a grade determina- 
tion to be made by a licensed Federal grain 
inspector. P 

In M-P counties farmers took advantage 
of this provision on more than 1,000 samples 
which the State office had graded No. 2, and 
95 percent of these samples were graded No. 
1 by the Federal inspector. 

As further evidence that the farmer would 
have been better served by the regular grain 
trade at the same time that corn was being 
delivered to CCC bins for storage, farmers of 
M-P counties delivered 300,000 bushels of 
corn to Cargill & Co. of Spring Valley, for 
storage for the account of the CCC and all of 
this corn was graded No. 1 by them which 
no doubt was the correct grade, for a ware- 
houseman is obligated to deliver at the ex- 
piration of the storage the same grade of 
corn for which the warehouse receipt is 
issued. 

The many needed changes call for prompt 
action through the proper channels. In our 
considered judgment, these abuses are con- 
tinued by a group of top-level officials who 
are not working in the best interests of the 
farmer or the Nation. 


[From the Lacon (Il.) Home Journal of May 
31, 1951] 
NEGLECT BY PMA RESPONSIBLE FOR THOUSANDS 
or DOLLARS Loss IN STORED CORN AT HENRY 


The loss of thousands of bushels of sealed 
corn estimated in value from $25,000 to 
$50,000 in a storage area at Henry is believed 
to have resulted from neglect by the Produc- 
tion and Marketing Association officials on 
both the county and State levels, it was re- 
vealed this week after study by the Home 
Journal over a period of several weeks. 

Investigation at Henry showed that some 
18 circular bins of corn, holding 3,000 bushels 
each contain wet corn which has deteriorated 
over a period of the past 4 months. To date 
no effort has been made to salvage it, al- 
though it has been called to the attention of 
both local and State officials in charge. 

The corn was flooded last February when 
water rose to a depth of some 18 inches 
soaking the lower part of the shelled corn 
which was stored in the bins after the Gov- 
ernment had loaned $1.41 per bushel on it. 
The water stood in the bins for a short time 
and then subsided. PMA officials were 
aware of the damage and grain men pointed 
out that the loss could be held to practically 
nothing if the corn were moved at once, 
according to reports. 

The dry corn in the upper part of the bins 
eould have been transferred to other empty 
bins on the same storage lot. The wet corn 
could have been transferred and put through 
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a drier for a small charge of about 5 cents 
per bushel and the entire loss would have 
been only a few dollars, according to grain 
men and farmers in this area who have 
learned of the conditions. 

Mr. Wright said that he had no knowledge 
of where the corn was being shipped; nor 
could he enlighten this newspaper as to what 
it was to be used for. He stated that the 
spoiled corn was to be taken from the bottom 
of the bins and in that way they may be 
able to determine the amount of corn that is 
unfit for regular use. 

He said the information about the buyer 
of the corn and the amount it was to bring 
might be available from the State authori- 
ties, but inquiry in the State office at De- 
catur failed to obtain the information. 

An effort will be made to determine the 
buyer of the corn and the price paid for it, 
so as to ascertain the amount of the loss. 

Grain men point out that if the spoiled 
corn is taken from the bottom of the bins 
and dry corn on top allowed to drop down 
into the lower sections of the bins and re- 
main there, it will spoil more rapidly than 
before. Mr. Wright said that 20,000 bushels 
was all that he had been ordered to ship, but 
the condition of the corn will determine if 
another shipment is to be made soon. 

The Government (taxpayers) have invested 
$1.41 per bushel in the sealed corn and after 
it was flooded by last spring’s thaws no effort 
was made to recover the losses until the 
series of articles appeared in the Lacon Home 
Journal. State PMA officials have admitted 
that the loss will run to $20,000 or more, but 
farm leaders and grain men are of the opin- 
ion that the loss will be much greater. The 
longer the corn is left inside the bins, the 
greater the loss will be, according to men 
who are familiar with storage problems. 

The cost of moving the corn and the ship- 
ping charges will be added to the loss and 
the amount recovered by the sale will be de- 
ducted and the exact sum can be established, 
providing that PMA officials let the figures 
be examined. 


[From the Lacon (III.) Home Journal of 
June 7, 1951] 


MARSHALL-PUTNAM PMA Gets ORDERS To 
SHIP 20,000 BUSHELS OF SPOILED CORN 


Following charges of neglect and incompe- 
tence against the Production Marketing 
Association by this newspaper last week, the 
United States Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion issued a belated order to remove and 
ship 20,000 bushels of corn from the Henry 
bin site on Western Avenue to Chicago for 
disposal, according to E. L, Wright, chairman 
of the Marshall Putnam PMA. 

Robert Dewey, head of the W. W. Dewey & 
Sons elevator, has been notified he is to un- 
seal the bins and ship out the amount or- 
dered. The bins are to be opened at the bot- 
tom and an elevator used to convey the 
shelled grain into trucks and then take it to 
the Rock Island yards in Henry and place 
it in grain cars for shipment. Mr. Dewey 
said he would move the corn according to 
past procedure when he received official 
notice to go to work. He said it was doubt- 
ful if he could move the corn this week. 

The corn, flooded last February 18, was 
ordered moved by the authorities in the 
higher echelons of the Department of Agri- 
culture after the attack was made and a 
stinging editorial appeared last week in the 
Home Journal rebuking the Officials and 
charging them directly with the loss. 

State PMA officials, who are appointed by 
the administration are in charge of local PMA 
operations, were notified of the wet corn, but 
to date they have taken no action and grain 
men point out that every day the loss in 
dollars increases. 

The odor in the vicinity of the storage bins 
just off Western Avenue a short distance 
from Henry, is becoming offensive and even 


an amateur has little trouble in guessing the 
condition of the grain in the bins, it was 
learned by those close to the site. 

The loss of the corn is apparent and its 
disposal is the problem of PMA, according to 
Officials at the office in Decatur, who did not 
wish to be quoted. One of the ranking mem- 
bers of the State PMA said that tLe corn at 
Henry was damaged the day it got wet and 
its being left there did not cause further loss. 
He said it was the policy of the PMA to move 
it when they could and the delay would not 
destroy the corn any more than the original 
wetting. He admitted the loss would run 
to $20,000 at Henry and said it was partly the 
fault of the local PMA that it was brought 
about. He did not enlarge on that state- 
ment. He promised, after an evasive dis- 
cussion, that he would make a report on the 
extent of the damage, if the corn were moved. 

Grain men who are familiar with the prob- 
lems of storing corn have been contacted 
and they have agreed that the longer wet 
corn stands in an airtight bin, the more it 
will be spoiled. 


Was the Decartelization Program 
Sabotaged? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ADOLPH J. SABATH 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 7, 1951 


Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, under the 
leave granted me, I insert an article 
which appeared in the bulletin, Prevent 
World War III, November-December 
1950 issue, published by the Society for 
the Prevention of World War III, of New 
York City, entitled “Was the Decarteli- 
zation Program Sabotaged?” as follows: 
Was THE DECARTELIZATION PROGRAM SABO- 

TAGED?—Part II 


PROFILE NO 2: LAWRENCE WILKINSON 


Lawrence Wilkinson, who recently resigned 
from the firm of Dillon, Read & Co., belonged 
to that top inner circle of economic advisers 
who guided General Clay in the latter's de- 
cisions affecting the major United States 
economic objectives for occupied Germany, 

Wilkinson, until his resignation in August 
1949, was top economic adviser for military 
government, Although neither a trained 
economist nor a lawyer, Wilkinson, an ex- 
Army colonel, occupied in succession the po- 
sitions of chief of the industry and commerce 
branch, deputy chief of the economics di- 
vision, chief of the economics division, and 
finally economic adviser to Clay. We still 
fail to understand what qualifications Wilk- 
inson had for these exalted positions, espe- 
cially since his main concern was not to up- 
set the basic German economic pattern. 

It is clear that having such all-consuming 
purpose as restoring German industrial re- 
covery as his chief aim, Wilkinson would 
have little use for the work of the decartel- 
ization branch, and indeed, like his superior, 
General Draper, Wilkinson openly opposed 
the program of decartelization and, in fact, 
on every possible occasion he vetoed actions 
pending by the decartelization branch on 
the grounds of their interference with the 
objectives of Germany’s industrial recovery. 
In effect, with Clay’s backing, he exercised a 
virtual veto over the decartelization program 
even though military government law 56 on 
decartelization made the carrying out of 


specific deconcentration actions mandatory. _ 
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Like other top officials of American mili- 
tary government who did not believe in the 
United States objectives and the basic pur- 
poses of the American mission in Germany, 
Wilkinson believed in preventing excessive 
concentration of German economic power 
but failed to find anything excessive about 
the existing concentrations. After General 
Clay instructed his subordinates to apply a 
so-called rule of reason in their decartel- 
ization work in March 1948, Wilkinson’s job, 
like that of his deputies, Hawkins and Bron- 
son, became relatively easy. Any real ef- 
forts toward carrying out the decarteliza- 
tion program were simply branded inconsist- 
ent with the so-called rule of reason. 

When questioned by the Ferguson com- 
mittee on his attitude toward decarteliza- 
tion, Wilkinson made the following state- 
ment which is typical of the thinking of the 
top layer of Clay's advisers: 

“In numerous conversations with mem- 
bers of the decartelization branch and with 
other officials of military government, and 
never to the press nor to the Germans. have I 
expressed the fear that the blanket applica- 
tion of the antitrust doctrines of the United 
States to the German economy would not 
only be futile but would also retard German 
economy. I call particular attention to the 
word ‘blanket,’ because I have never disputed 
the necessity of carrying out our Govern- 
ment’s policy to destroy excessive concentra- 
tion of economic power in Germany. * * + 
I have indicated my belief that the antitrust 
policy which I fully support in the United 
States, which is a rich country which can 
afford to waste raw materials and manpower 
and plant capacity, is not necessarily to be 
applied to a country in Germany’s reduced 
economic circumstances, with any hope 
ultimate success of the program.” 

The underlying assumptions of this ee 
ment are that decartelization would inter- 
fere with Germany’s industrial recovery and 
that it was inconsistent with a better dis- 
tribution of goods and services. These eco- 
nomic assertions are specious, to say the 
least, since the converse is actually true, 
namely, that the abolition of monopolies 
would reduce prices, afford a better distri- 
bution of available goods, and promote more 
incentive for increasing production on a 
democratic basis. 

Wilkinson, in common with the other as- 
sorted fry who were defending the vested 
interests in German industry, sought to back 
up his actions by appealing to German his- 
tory. Why disturb, he said, the pattern so 
familiar to the Germans—that is the pat- 
tern of combines, monopolies in allocation 
and distribution, exclusive trade agreements, 
and the whole claptrap of the Hitlerian eco- 
nomic organization? 

Wilkinson made no bones about his an- 
tagonism to a democratic reorientation of 
German economic life. He told the Fergu- 
son committee that on many occasions he 
had imparted his views to his subordinates, 
Hawkins and Bronson, as well as to his 
chief, Draper, and on one occasion to Gen- 
eral Clay himself. Thus the very men en- 
trusted with carrying out the program of 
democratic reorganization of the German 
economy through decartelization and de- 
nazification were most articulate in their 
opposition. | 

As various members of the decartelization 
staff testified, proposals brought to Wilkin-! 
son, as head of the Economics Division, for 
action in specific cases, were met with me 
difference and outright antagonism, 

Wilkinson claimed that he never sought 
to influence public opinion in the United 
States against the decartelization program. 
It is well known, however, that advance in- 
formation on pending action against Ger- 
man firms were “leaked” to the German of- 
cials. For example, the pending action 
against the Bosch cartel was given to officials 
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of the Bosch concern by one of Wilkinson’s 
subordinates, George Erion, head of the 
Stuttgart Economics Office, months ahead of 
formal presentation. 

As for talking to the press, the testimony 
of James S. Martin, who resigned in disgust 
as chief of decartelization in July 1947, is 
pertinent in this connection. 

Martin told the Ferguson committee that 
“certain officers of military government, in- 
cluding General Draper, Colonel Wilkinson, 
and a number of others in the economics 
division of military government made & 
studied effort, throughout the year and a 
half that I was head of the decartelization 
branch, to create the impression in the 
minds of the visitors from the United States 
that the purpose and effect of the decarteli- 
zation program was to hamstring German 
economic recovery * * *.” 

Elsewhere in his testimony, Martin stated: 
“On the very evening of my arrival back in 
Berlin, I was asked by the economics division 
to represent the decartelization branch at a 
briefing of a visiting group of American busi- 
nessmen from the United States Chamber of 
Commerce. In my presence, General Draper 
and other members of the economics divi- 
sion, in a rapid succession of set speeches, 
made statements emphasizing the need for 
German economic recovery and intimating 
that the removal of Nazis from the ranks of 
industrial management and the threats of 
a decartelization program were retarding and 
hampering German recovery * . 
Finally, at a meeting with visiting editors 
from the United States, held in Economics 
Building on October 9, 1946, Peter V. Martin 
(mo relation to James S. Martin) deputy 
director of the economics division, intro- 
duced Colonel Wilkinson as chief of the 
industry branch to make a statement. Wil- 
kinson once more parroted the theme that 
the denazification and the decartelization 
programs, which he frequently confused with 
one another, were responsible for delaying 
German economic recovery.” 

Wilkinson’s opposition to decartelization 
expressed itself in various ways. 

For some time, the decartelization staff 
had sought to induce military government 
to approve of.a law abolishing the issuing 
of licenses to new businesses. The power 
to hinder new enterprises from going into 
business was one of the most powerful 
weapons in the hands of the reactionary 
German governments and was vigorously 
used to prevent the spread of competitive 
enterprises. The position of Wilkinson was 
that if the Germans wanted to retain the 
licensing laws, why upset their mental hab- 
its? Nevertheless the German laws on busi- 
ness licensing were such a patent violation 
of economic freedom that military govern- 
ment was compelled to issue a regulation 
abolishing them. This was done over Wil- 
kinson's dead body, so to speak. Wilkin- 
son issued the following dictum with regard 
to business licensing: 

“For the emergency (what emergency?), I 
think they are justifiable and have the sup- 
port of the German people. To rescind them 
by military government order at this time 
could only lead to further chaos and con- 
fusion in the economy and in the minds 
of the German Government officials.” 

Although Wilkinson and his subordinates 
did not succeed in keeping free enterprise 
off the books, they could and did indicate to 
the Germans that military government would 
not seriously seek to enforce it. This minor 
victory for economic freedom could thus be 
frustrated in view of the antagonism of 
men such as Wilkinson. Moreover, the eco- 
nomics division and the economic advisers of 
General Clay did not undertake any educa- 
tional campaign to explain the necessity of 
free access to business opportunity as a form 
of the democratic way of life. 


The manner in which Wilkinson regarded 
the efforts of the decartelization staff is il- 
lustrated by his action on deconcentrating 
the Swedish affliated VKF ball-bearing plant. 

A member of the decartelization staff, Rus- 
sell Bartels, testified as follows before the 
Ferguson committee on Wilkinson's inter- 
vention in the plans of the branch: 

“When SKF (the Swedish parent company 
of VKF) found out what Mr. Olnick (another 
member of the staff) and I had recommend- 
ed to the branch with reference to the anti- 
friction-bearing industry, the head of SKF 
called Mr. Wilkinson, then head of the eco- 
nomics division, and he entered into an agree- 
ment with SKF substantially to the effect 
that our recommenadtions would not be 
carried out. So far as I know, Mr. Wilkin- 
son entered into this agreement without con- 
sulting with any member of the decarteli- 
zation branch.“ 

In a memorandum to Bronson, Wilkinson, 
in effect, ordered Bronson not to take any 
action against VKF under the decartelization 
law in order not to complicate the issues. 

The action taken by Wilkinson with regard 
to deconcentrating VKF was later approved 
by General Clay, on the theory that the ob- 
solete machines which VKF would give to 
its small competitor, Kugel Fischer, would 
create competition in the industry, and that, 
therefore, there was no need for further ac- 
tion against VKF. 

As a matter of fact, this deal which Wilkin- 
son consummated behind the back of the 
Decartelization branch, as the price for call- 
ing off action against the Swedish-owned ball 
bearing trust, was never actually carried out, 
since VKF, having made the promise to de- 
liver machines to Kugel Fischer, refused to 
deliver anything but an insignificant num- 
ber of obsolete machines. This is a typical 
example of decartelization as interpreted by 
Wilkinson. 

Wilkinson played an important part in 
making it possible for the Bosch interna- 
tional cartel to be reestablished. He con- 
ducted many conversations with the Ameri- 
can Maj. Gen. Arthur Wilson, the unof- 
ficial representative of the Bosch firm, and 
helped the latter attain approval of the con- 
tract between Bosch and the International 
Products ‘trading Corp. which Wilson estab- 
lished in Switzerland to take care of Bosch's 
international interests. 

Although the political climate did not 
change in Washington in 1948, as ‘“/ilkinson 
and the group of bankers’ representatives 
running military government had hoped, 
Wilkinson’s labors were well rewarded. On 
his return home, Wilkinson's old boss, Drap- 
er, took him into the firm of Dillon, Read, 
and General Clay, his top boss, has now made 
him Civilian Defense director for the State of 
New York. 
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There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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ON AGRICULTURE AND FORESTRY, BEFORE THE 
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Ladies and gentlemen, I am pleased to be 
with you at this, your sixth annual conven- 
tion. I am pleased because I can bring to 
you the greetings of the Senate Committee 
on Agriculture and, at the same time, have 
an opportunity to talk with you about some 
of the problems that have been before us 
since I assumed the committee chairman- 
ship early this year. I appreciate the honor 
that you have bestowed upon me in asking 
me to address you. 

Over the past few weeks I have been giv- 
ing some thought to what I should say to you 
at this convention. You are a group of ex- 
perts, and the list of distinguished speakers 
who will follow me is impressive indeed. I 
shall not attempt to invade their respective 
fields, but instead, I shall talk with you this 
morning on the broader aspects of American 
agriculture. Before I do, let me say that 
your industry holds the key to our gréater 
production goal. Conversely, greater produc- 
tion means more business for you. The wel- 
fare of your industry is inseparably tied to 
that of the farmer. 

Because of the Korean conflict, more than 
ever our immediate concern is greater agri- 
cultural production, rather than the problem 
of dealing with surpluses, as was the case 
less than one year ago. 

The basic problems of the American farm- 
er have been my chief interest for over a 
quarter of a century, and especially during 
the last 14 years. When the Eighty-second 
Congress convened in January, I began my 
fifteenth year as a Senator and as a member 
of the Senate Agriculture Committee, and my 
first year as committee chairman. I helped 
write, in 1937, the basic legislation that is 
the backbone of our farm program, and I 
have watched and nurtured it through the 
years. I take pride in the part I played 
in developing a sound agricultural economy. 
And, over and beyond that, I feel deeply my 
responsibility for the continued well-being 
of the American farmer. X 

I promise you that I shall try to stick to 
my subject, broad though it is. This 
thought reminds me of a story that I re- 
cently heard: 

A farmer, hard-pressed for labor during 
harvest time, decided to hire a boy from the 
neighborhood. He assembled the crop of 
boys in the vicinity, and unable to decide 
which one would give out with the most 
work, he seated them behind the henhouse, 
and began telling a story. “Boys,” he said, 
“last year I had a lot of trouble with my 
hens. They began disappearing, one by one. 
I finally decided that it was an owl getting 
them, and I figured I'd better sneak down by 
the henhouse some night and do something 
about it. I loaded my shotgun, and as I 
stepped out the back door, I noticed that 
the sky had clouded over, the moon was hid 
and a storm was just about to hit us. But I 
sneaked down the path to the henhouse, as 
quietly as I could, and sure enough, there 
was a big ole owl a’setting on a limb over 
the feed pan. I raised by shotgun and drew 
a bead on the owl. Just as I pulled the 
trigger, the storm broke. As my gun went 
off, the lightning hit the barn roof right up 
there, and set it on fire. I ran back up the 
path and shouted for the neighbors. 1 

“They all came around and we got the 
water going and the fire engines came out 
from the village, and everybody helped and 
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we finally got the fire out before it did too 
much damage.” 

The boys were wide-eyed. One of them 
said, “How many fire engines came?” And 
another asked, “Did all the neighbors come 
and help?” And another wanted to know, 
“Did yore hosses git skerart?” One asked, 
“How long did it take to rebuild the barn?” 
and soon. One little freckle-faced feller in 
the back said, “Did you git the owl?” 

That“ said the farmer, “is the boy I hired, 
because I knowed that he at least could stick 
to the job at hand and not go wandering off 
over the hill.” 

And I hope, ladies and gentlemen, I can 
forbear wandering over the hill, too, and 
will be able to stick with the subject I 
have chosen for this talk. 

As all of you know, the American farmer 
has had in recent months an unfavorable 
press. Ever since the outbreak of hostilities 
in Korea, attempts have been made to label 
him as the villain in our economy. He has 
been charged with the responsibility for 
inflation, for the increased cost of living, and 
for the high cost of Government. And with 
the recent announcement by the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics that farm income 
may this year top the record high of 1947, 
I expect the tirade to multiply. Of course, 
this increase in farm income makes head- 
line news, and the impression is created that 
the farmer is getting rich at the expense of 
the consumer. Few people stop to consider 
that although the farmer's income may be 
up over last year’s, and that it may even 
reach the 1947 level, the cost of the things 
the farmer buys has gone up evel more 
steeply, so that relatively, he is worse off 
than he was 4 years ago. The farmer is 
the only major segment of our population 
faced with this situation, for industrial wages 
have managed to keep ahead of rising prices, 
and workers are undoubtedly better off than 
they have ever been. Corporate profits have 
steadily increased. But the farmer is like 
Alice in Wonderland; he must “run” to stay 
in the same place. 

Let me cite specific figures: With a na- 
tional income of $191,000,000,000 in 1947, 
farmers received 17.8 billions, or 9.3 percent, 
whereas, with a national income of 223 bil- 
lion in 1950, farmers received only 13 bil- 
lions, or 6 percent. Agriculture's income for 
1951 is estimated to be 18 billions, but that 
still represents only 7½ percent of the esti- 
mated national income of 240 billions. 

Wages of factory workers have gradually 
climbed upward each year, and corporate 
profits have increased 33 percent. An hour 
of factory labor will purchase two and three 
times as much of a given food as it would 
30 years ago. The portion of the average 
American's income spent for food decreased 
in 1950 as compared with 1947, 1978, and 
1949. At the same time, Americans are eat- 
ing a higher quality diet, and more food 
than ever before. 

Why has the American farmer been receiv- 
ing this nctoriously bad press? Why has he 
been made a whipping boy? I think perhaps 
it has come about principally through the 
old Army game of “buck passing.” Other 
portions of our economy, pressure groups 
who desire to get the heat off themselves 
and onto someone else—anyone else but 
themselves—have seemingly united to pick 
on the farmer. As if by unanimous agree- 
ment, these pressure groups have concen- 
trated on the farmer, and have tried to 
attribute to him all of the guilt for present- 
day high prices. It may be that the reason 
the farmer gets picked on is because by 
the very nature of agriculture, farmers are 
unable to present a united front. And be- 
ing unorganized, farmers are vulnerable to 
the attacks of anyone who wants to pass 
the buck. You all have heard a lot lately 
about smear tactics—the term has been 
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applied to many things. I have come to 
the conclusion that the American farmer 
is the victim of the most unjust smear 
campaign of modern times. He has been 
made Peck’s Bad Boy of our national econ- 
omy. This has perhaps not been intentional 
but it is nevertheless true, and the farmer 
is not organized to combat the campaign, 
whether it has been intentional or not. 

In an effort to reflect the true picture of 
who gets what in our farm economy, the 
Senate Committee on Agriculture and For- 
estry has, since February, been conducting 
studies of the price situation. It is inter- 
esting to note that in the meat-packing 
industry the percent of purchases to sales 
consistently dropped from 1947 through 1950. 
Between February 1950 and February 1951 
the price of beef steers rose approximately 
17 percent while the wholesale price of car- 
cass beef increased 20 percent, and the aver- 
age retail price of several cuts increased 31 
percent in the Washington area and 26 per- 
cent in eight representatives cities. 

In the baking industry, it was found that 
the total ingredients’ costs per pound of 
product increased 1.9 cents, while labor and 
distribution costs rose 2.5 cents. 

With respect to the canning industry, the 
cost of raw products was 37 percent of the 
total cost in 1946, 33 percent in 1947, 37 per- 
cent in 1948, 31 percent in 1949, and 34 per- 
cent in 1950. 

All of these data suggest that the sharp 
increase in food prices since 1950 has been 
a part of a broad inflationary trend, rather 
than the result of significantly higher farm 
prices. The farmer's share in food-price 
increases since Korea has been relatively 
small, yet on his shoulders is being placed 
the blame for today’s inflation. 

There is no sound reason why the farmer 
should not be afforded some protection in 
our economy. Certainly he is entitled to a 
living wage, but he is powerless to deal ef- 
fectively in the market place with the high- 
ly organized interests opposing him. He is 
the only person I can think of who goes to 
town and says “Here’s what I have to sell; 
how much will you pay me for it?” It was 
because the farmer is more or less helpless to 
cope with the odds against him, that the 
Congress saw fit to lend him a hand in the 
1930's by the enactment of farm legislation. 

Our present farm program is based on 
the concept of parity and the parity ratio. 
What is “parity,” by tho way, this formula 
that management and labor alike would 
have us believe is the cause of all our eco- 
nomic woes? It is, purely and simply, a 
fair floor price for certain farm commodi- 
ties. Nothing more and nothing less. It 
may be compared to the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act or the so-called Wagner Act in in- 
dustry. Technically, parity is a formula that 
was devised to assure the American farmer 
that a bushel of corn, let us say, or a bale of 
cotton, or 100 pounds of milk, will buy the 
same amount of things the farmer needs as 
it did during the base period, 1909 to 1914. 
When the Government supports the price 
of an agricultural commodity at 100 per- 
cent of parity, it is simply guaranteeing the 
farmer a fair floor price for the goods he 
sells, And when the Congress inserted in 
the Defense Production Act a prohibition 
against establishment of ceiling prices at 
less than parity, it was only protecting the 
farmer against price freezes that would 
force him into bankruptcy, or at best, rele- 
gate him to the role of peon in our na- 
tional economy. 

Those who suggest that we freeze parity, 
either permanently or on a year-at-a-time 
basis, are simply advocating that we freeze 
the farmer’s standard of living, which is 
already too low, while allowing other seg- 
ments of our economy to better their living 
standards. The long-range result would be 
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that the farmer would drop lower and lower 
in the economic scale. For if we freeze par- 
ity, it is no longer parity. All of the talk 
about th® necessity of freezing parity in 
order to stabilize the cost-of-living index is 
just so much “eyewash.” Whenever the Office 
of Price Stabilization freezes prices of the 
things a farmer has to buy, including labor, 
parity will t7 its very nature be frozen auto- 
matically. 

The parity ratio is the farm program's 
heart and soul and I am convinced that 
tampering with our basic farm program 
would be little short of national suicide. 
I am not saying it is a perfect program 
far from that—but there is no denying that 
it has worked better and accomplished more 
for the American farmer than any other 
method yet devised in our Nation’s history. 
Unless and until a better plan can be for- 
mulated, we will do well to stay with and 
improve the present one. We should improve 
it as the needs from year to year change, 
but any radical alteration of the present 
system would be most unwise, to say the 
least. 

I base my conclusions upon one major 
premise: We must maintain a strong agri- 
cultural economy. The history of the world 
is replete with nations which have permitted 
their agriculture to wither away. England 
is a prime example. It has been said many 
times before and it will doubtless be said 
many times hence—as far as I am concerned, 
it cannot be repeated too often—that agri- 
culture is the bedrock of our national exist- 
ence and continued leadership. Without a 
sound and productive agriculture, we sim- 
ply cannot maintain our high standard of 
living. That is fundamental. We must keep 
agriculture strong and healthy. Show me 
a country with ample supplies of food and 
fibers and I will point out to you a basically 
happy people. 

One hundred years ago, 85 percent of the 
residents in this great land of ours were 
farmers or worked on farms, and the remain- 
ing 15 percent were engaged in clerical and 
industrial occupations. Now the percentage 
is reversed; approximately 15 percent of our 
population work the farms and 85 percent 
are employed in factories and offices. Why 
has this wholesale migration occurred? One 
very substantial reason is that the farmer 
stayed poor on the farm and he got tired 
of being poor. His home had no modern 
conveniences, he did not have a car, he could 
not afford to send his children to college. 
He was the butt of every joke from the rock- 
studded fields of New England to the lush 
valleys of California. Do you blame the farm 
boy for striking out to make his fortune in 
the big city? I don't. Farming just wasn’t 
worth the trouble with its back-breaking 
dawn-to-dusk work, and then on top of it all 
was the ever-present gamble with the 
weather, with plant disease and with insects. 
Today, the 15 percent of our population that 
live on the farms and work in agricultural 
pursuits receive only 7½ percent of the na- 
tional income; unless we bolster the position 
of our American farmer, this percentage will 
shrink yet more and more, and some day 
our country will awaken and find itself criti- 
cally short of basic food and fiber products. 
I am alarmed that so few of our people are 
engaged in the production of what is the 
lifeblood of our existence. 

I cannot, ladies and gentlemen, emphasize 
too strongly that we must keep agriculture 
healthy and to do this we must provide an 
incentive for the persons upon whom we rely 
for our very existence. Without food and 
fiber, what would become of our teeming 
millions? We have to keep agriculture strong 
if we are to keep America strong. And we 
cannot do it so far as I can see, except by 
sound agricultural planning. Agriculture is 
not an on-and-off proposition. You cannot 
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turn on food anc fiber production as you 
do a water spigot. We found this out during 
World War II, and we will come face to face 
with it again unless our war-moMlization 
planners give full recognition to the basic 
needs of agriculture. They cannot assume 
that increased production from our farms 
will, like Topsy, “just grow,” and that allo- 
cations and priorities and all the things that 
you and I know are needed by agriculture 
aren't really needed at all, and can all be 
given instead to defense industries. Agri- 
culture is a long-term project, and any mis- 
takes made now by our war planners will 
bear serious consequences for years to come, 

I would much prefer that American agri- 
culture undertake the responsibility for its 
own planning, but we all know that is im- 
possible because of the very nature of farm- 
ing. Therefore, it has been necessary for 
the Congress to assume the role of agricul- 
tural planner. 

I am before you now as an advocate. I 
believe in the farm program. I believe in 
the American farmer; his welfare is vital to 
our national well-being and security. As 
dealers and manufacturers of an essential 
agricultural product, you can understand 
that your industry cannot thrive unless the 
farmer prospers. My legislative experience 
has taught me that a prosperous agriculture 
is essential to our entire economy, and un- 
der our present system of free enterprise we 
can maintain a healthy agriculture only 
through sound planning. 

We have common interests, you and I. 
And our meeting ground is the betterment 
of the farmer. We must work together to 
make the farmer strong enough economically 
to produce efficiently the Nation's food and 
fiber. 

So far, my talk—or my advocacy, if you 
will—has been generally about the mainte- 
nance of a strong agricultural economy. I 
have hardly touched on the emergency that 
is now facing us. We know that the period 
in which we find ourselves is not one for 
day dreaming. As fast as we are reasonably 
able, we are mobilizing for possible war. 
The Secretary of Agriculture, cognizant of 
the food and fiber problems that are bound 
to arise, last year urged farmers to all-out 
production. Acreage restrictions were taken 
off wheat, corn, rice, and cotton, for example, 
in order to obtain bumper crops. Food is 
too important to short-change; stocks must 
be kept up; carry-overs must be increased. 
The chain of our mobilization program is as 
strong as its weakest link, which well might 
be agriculture. 

I need not repeat to you that you are one 
of the most vital groups in our whole pro- 
gram. In up the farmer with the 
means of maintaining and increasing his 
yields, you are the key men behind the key 
men, 

In a hearing before the House Agriculture 
Committee in February, Frank Woolley, then 
Deputy Administrator of the PMA, said: 

“More than ever, we are dependent upon 
the adequate and proper use of fertilizer 
materials in producing the food and fiber 
needed at this time. * * The role of 
fertilizer as a factor in crop output has been 
gaining in relation to other factors. It is 
becoming more and more evident that in- 
creases in crop production from now on will 
depend heavily upon the sufficiency of the 
fertilizer supply used in conjunction with 
other improved agricultural practices. * * * 
We must look to a greater and nore intensive 
use of fertilizer as a major factor in secur- 
ing the high level of food, feed, and fiber 
production required for national defense. 
Moreover, we must make sure that our soil 
resources are not depleted but are main- 
tained and improved as we go along.” 

| Our farmers are faced with a tremendous 
job. A good portion of their labor is gone 
to the factories and the defense plants; their 


farm machinery is in short supply, and their 
fertilizer and pesticide stocks are diminish- 
ing. And what do we do? We tell farmers 
to double production. If increased farm pro- 
duction were not so vital to the coming pe- 
riod, the situation would be amusing. But 
it is far from amusing, because our men in 
Korea as well as ourselves here at home are 
dependent upon full production. To my 
mind, the dilemma that faces the farmer 
can be solved only by one method. That is 
by a substantial increase in the efficiency of 
American farming. And the primary method 
of increasing farm efficiency is by increasing 
the soil productivity. 

The limit has very nearly been reached in 
the mechanization of our farms. The num- 
ber of horses and mules in farm use in 1930 
was 19,100,000; in 1950 this figure had 
shrunk to a little more than 7,000,000. Dur- 
ing this same period the number of tractors 
on farms increased from 920,000 in 1930 to 
3,825,000 in 1950. In addition, the tractors 
© today are much more efficient than those 
of 20 years ago. But this transition to trac- 
tive power is nearing its conclusion. 

There still remains the most practicable 
way of increasing production over the next 
few years, and that is by heavier applica- 
tion and wider use of fertilizers. I feel 
that our soil must be kept up at all costs. 
When our country was expanding toward the 
Pacific, if a farmer's land wore out, he could 
move farther west and put more virgin land 
under cultivation, Not so now. We must 
refurbish our agricultural frontiers our- 
selves; by that I mean that we must treat 
adequately the soils that we now have, for 
the limit of our territorial expansion has 
been reached. The western areas are now 
our most naturally productive. The soil is 
newer and fresher. It abounds in the chem- 
icals that years of crops have not had the 
opportunity to remove. But our western 
farmers, too, must have an eye to the future 
and an ear to the ground. And the an- 
swer is adequate and proper soil conserva- 
tion, and where necessary supplemental fer- 
tilization. Legumes must be turned under 
so as to create the proper environment for 
the full utilization of every ounce of ferti- 
lizer applied to farm crops. 

A moment ago I said that the fertility 
of our soil must be maintained at all costs. 
This conclusion was brought strikingly home 
to me several years ago, when on a trip 
around the world I flew over some of the 
lands of antiquity. 

We must never let our natural resources 
be dissipated as have some of these coun- 
tries. In Persia—or Iran, as it is now called— 
I saw the ruins of ancient civilizations— 
the ruins of nations whose rulers professed 
to have all the answers. There, where the 
twin rivers—the Tigris and Euphrates—once 
brought wealth and power to the people 
who farmed the land and who built now- 
ancient cities, there today are only silt- 
choked canals and desolation. It is esti- 
mated that the valley known as Mesopo- 
tamia once supported a population of some 
twenty-five or thirty millions. Now a scant 
3,000,000 eke out a meager existence. The 
whole of ancient Persia at one time could 
support 105,000,000 according to some histo- 
rians; today a bare 15,000,000 can exist. 

This desolation has resulted from one 
thing—neglect. Neglect of the God-given 
natural resources of a country can lead only 
to ruin. The peoples of antiquity thought 
that they could bleed their soils and their 
forests without heed to replacement, to flood 
and erosion control, or to reforestation. His- 
tory has revealed the folly of their thinking. 

Fertilizer is one of the tools that will en- 
able us to do the job of keeping our own 
fields fertile and our farms productive, In 
my home State of Louisiana, cotton areas 
are now, through addition of depleted min- 
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erals and chemicals, producing yields ap- 
proximately equal to those of the newer west- 
ern sections. A few years ago, that would 
have been impossible. When the Maine 
potato farmers rode high a few years ago, 
they increased their yield from an average 
of 305 bushels per acre in 1939-48 to 475 
bushels in 1950. 

My own experience with potato farming 
bears out all that I have mentioned. Down 
in Louisiana I have had a farm for many 
years. During the 1920's I decided to in- 
vestigate practical methods for increasing 
potato yields. This, mind you, was long 
before the days of support prices on potatoes 
or a farm program. And I might say, for 
the benefit of my listeners, that I have never 
received price support for my potatoes; few 
potato growers in Louisiana participated in 
the support program as it did not appeal to 
the producers of early potatoes. I increased 
my potato yield by three methods. I used 
better seed; I planted legumes following my 
potato harvest and plowed them under in 
the fall; and I used fertilizer, and more 
fertilizer. Without the fertilizer I could not 
have achieved the results I attained. In less 
than 8 years, I increased my yields from 90 
to 410 bushels per acre. That sold me, 
nearly 30 years ago, on the benefits of proper 
fertilization. And it is a lesson I have never 
forgotten. It is a lesson that might well be 
sold, for example, to the midwestern corn 
growers, as I understand that their soil is 
becoming increasingly deficient in ni 
and should be replenished even now far more 
than is being done. 

Speaking of potatoes, I am reminded of 
the story of the Hungarian farmer who was 
reporting to his village commissar: “How,” 
asked the Communist leader, “is your po- 
tato crop doing under the guidance of our 
glorious leader, Stalin?” 

“My potato crop is a sight to behold,” 
answered the farmer, “I have enough po- 
tatoes to reach upward in a pile to the very 
feet of God.” 

“Very well,” said the commissar, “but re- 
member that there is no God.” 

The farmer nodded, “Nor are there any 
potatoes.” 

You represent many levels of the fertilizer 
business, from manufacturers of basic chein- 
icals on through distributors and perhaps 
retailers as well, You know the fertilizer 
business from A to Z. With respect to your 
job of assisting in the achievement of agri- 
cultural production goals, I am convinced 
that if the basic materials are forthcoming, 
you will come through. 

I am indeed im with your record of 
growth since the inception of your industry. 
Fertilizer consumption has increased from 
753,000 tons in 1880 to 18,500,000 tons last 
season. For the past 12 consecutive years 
production records have been broken and 
rebroken. And this included the period of 
World War II when shortages beset us on 
every hand. Your production has increased 
139 percent since 1938. Few industries 
čan boast such a record. The proof of 
your need to American agriculture is un- 
doubtedly in the record of your expanding 
sales, I have every confidence that with an 
adequate supply of materials, you can fur- 
nish the fertilizer and plant food so neces- 
sary to fulfill our production goals. 

But let us examine for a moment these 
needed materials that go to make up the 
product you sell. I have tried to assemble 
from several Government agencies the facts 
relating to basic chemicals. Let me give you 
some of them: 

The nitrogen picture is relatively bright, 
provided the NPA will authorize pending 
applications for new manufacturing facili- 
ties. Our resources are practically un- 
limited. There are already more than 100 
chemical nitrogen plants in the United 
States. The production of synthetic nitro- 
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gen, although relatively new in this country, 
was tripled during World War II. By- 
product nitrogen from coke ovens will ex- 
pand as our steel production goes up for 
armament manufacture, Our nitrogen im- 
ports, principally nitrate of soda from Chile, 
are likely to remain available at a reasonable 
price. Demand for nitrogen has skyrocketed 
lately, but I feel certain that production 
can, with proper encouragement, keep pace. 

If other materials were as plentiful as the 
nitrogen compounds we would have compar- 
atively little cause for worry. 

The potash picture, too, is relatively good. 
Déposits at Carlsbad, N. M., are tremendous, 
and others give promise of economical de- 
velopment. The recovery of potash from 
sea water is progressing satisfactorily. 
Prior to World War I, the American fertilizer 
industry was dependent almost entirely 
upon foreign sources. The stopping of im- 
ports during two World Wars furnished in- 
centive to the American producers, and as 
a result we are now independent of foreign 
sources and are delivering 1,000,000 tons 
annually. 

Calcium and magnesium are available from 
limestone and I understand that the supply 
is adequate for some time to come. Of the 
minor elements needed in fertilizer, boron, 
iron, zinc, molybdenum, manganese, copper, 
and others, our supplies and resources are 
apparently adequate. Chemical companies 
are set up to furnish these elements to the 
fertilizer industry on an as-needed basis. 

Which brings us down to the phosphates 
and the superphosphates. Or should I say 
the bottleneck and the superbottleneck? 

Quite frankly, I am disturbed about the 
situation regarding sulfur, This essential 
element of the phosphate fertilizers is, as 
you all doubtless know, in critically short 
world supply. The present shortage of sul- 
furic acid is naturally a direct result of the 
sulfur shortage. Our mobilization programs 
have taken a large portion of the sulfur pro- 
duced by our country. The steel, munitions, 
and aviation gasoline industries consume 
vast quantities. Our expanded synthetic- 
rubber program calls for more sulfur, and 
our export program accounted for over 
1,000,000 tons last year. 

Reliable estimates place the life of present 
in-the-ground deposits at no more than 25 
years, but everyone has hopes that addi- 
tional deposits will be discovered. There are 
presently some two-hundred-odd salt domes 
in the Gulf area, of which 12 attained com- 
mercial sulfur production. Five of these 
twelve have been exhausted. The Gulf coast 
is now a beehive of activity in the search of 
more sulfur, In my home parish of Terre- 
bonne, a new sulfur plant is in process of 
erection, and others are planned for Louisi- 
ana and Texas, as new deposits are located. 
The Esso refinery in Baton Rouge, La., will be 
used for sulfur recovery from its waste prod- 
ucts. In Arkansas a sour natural-gas plant 
will produce sulfur, and here in Virginia a 
contract has been recently signed that will 
lead to the production of sulfur from coal 
and coke. 

Our current production of elemental sul- 
fur from brimestone is not sufficiently great 
to carry us over the present emergency pe- 
riod. In 1950 we had a shortage of over a 
million tons. At the end of 1950 domestic 
stocks had dropped to 2,400,000 long tons, 
compared with 4,000,000 tons in 1939. Last 
year 445,000 more tons were consumed than 
produced. With fertilizer taking 44 percent 
of all sulfuric acid production, you are di- 
rectly concerned with additional methods of 
increasing sulfur supplies. 

Present prices of $21 to $22 a ton have 
made production from pyrites uneconomical. 
With a 76,000,000-ton potential, it may be 
necessary to offer some incentive so as to tap 
that source of supply, which I understand is 
found in Tennessee, 


One hundred and eighty thousand tons of 
sulfur per year can be recovered from nat- 
ural and refinery gases. Production from the 
waste products of smelters offers another po- 
tential source to implement our present 
stocks. A million tons might be recovered 
annually, but in 1949 only 296,000 tons were 
actually processed. 

Calcium sulfate deposits also might be 
usable, and the British are building a plant 
to make 150,000 tons of sulfuric acid an- 
nually from anhydrous calcium sulfate. But 
costs are high, and it will be some time be- 
fore this source will prove economically 
feasible. 

Sulfur production from coal is also expen- 
sive, but hydrogen sulfide from coal carboni- 
zation plants could yield 200,000 tons an- 
nually. Low-grade deposits, particularly 
throughout the West, accounted for 5,700 
tons last year as a result of ordinary mining 
techniques. 

One immediate source of elemental sulfur 
for American use is, of course, the reduction 
of our shipments to foreign countries. Last 
year total exports exceeded a million tons, 
and this year the figure may be topped, de- 
spite my efforts and the efforts of other per- 
sons interested in maintaining adequate lo- 
cal supplies, So far in 1951, 495,000 tons 
have been authorized for export during the 
first 6 months, and no determination has yet 
been made for the remainder of the year. 
An interdepartmental quota group estab- 
lishes the amounts that will be sent over- 
seas. I have learned that NPA has consist- 
ently sought to prevent exports from exceed- 
ing 800,000 tons, and that the Department of 
Agriculture has fought for even lower lim- 
its. My own position is that we must en- 
courage European sulfur production in every 
way possible so that our exports can be sub- 
stantially reduced. I do not advocate, how- 
ever, that we should immediately shut off or 
reduce too drastically, all exports, for, as a 
leading sulfur manufacturer stated recently, 
“With production outside the United States 
insufficient to take care of the demands of 
the rest of the world, a severe reduction in 
sulfur exports now would mean an almost 
immediate breakdown of industrial activity 
in many foreign countries. Without doubt, 
such a foreign collapse would have an ex- 
tremely damaging effect upon the economy 
of the United States.” 

We must not so cripple the industrial pro- 
duction of our allies to the point where we 
will have to furnish all of the arms and am- 
munition for their defense. 

For several years ECA has urged an expan- 
sion of European production, and with the 
present world shortage, I hope its campaign 
will bear fruit. Italy will boost its annual 
output from 250,000 to 400,000 tons by 1954. 

Pyrites production has been carried on in 
Spain, Japan, and Norway, but because of 
competition from American brimstone, pro- 
duction has been allowed to lapse in those 
countries. 

Your American Government has not been 
neglecting the sulfur problem. At the end 
of March, the National Production Author- 
ity commenced work on an allocation sched- 
ule, and by mid-April order M-45 was is- 
sued, which restricts the use of sulfur with- 
out a special permit. A second order, M- 
69, was issued on the first day of this month, 
and, among other things, requires buyers 
and shippers to make reports of use and 
sales, respectively, if more than 20 tons per 
month are involved. 

Our Government is lending a hand to- 
ward. greater development of sulfur resources 
and I am pleased to learn that you are help- 
ing to conserve available supplies. Some 
time ago C. F. Prutton, vice president of the 
Mathieson Chemical Co. said: 

“Greater emphasis should be placed upon 
the use of recovered sulfuric acid and waste 
sulfuric acid in the manufacture of phos- 
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phate-containing fertilizers. In peacetime 
or normal times, there is a tremendous de- 
mand by agricultural people for nice, light- 
colored superphosphate, made with nice, 
clear acid, made from virgin sulfur. In our 
plants, we have adopted a process which 
uses recovered acid for the manufacture of 
phosphate fertilizer. We have seen no rea- 
son why waste acid cannot be used to ad- 
vantage. As a matter of fact, in some parts 
of the country, we find that the dark-col- 
ored superphosphate is preferred over the 
light colored.” 

I understand that all members of the fer- 
tilizer manufacturing industry are present- 
ly recovering and reusing sulfuric acid. Ap- 
parently you have realized that unless you 
place your own house in order by utilizing 
fully every bit of available sulfuric acid, 
your standing before the NPA is impaired. 
I might suggest, too, that your cause may 
be immeasurably advanced by thorough and 
conscientious cooperation with the Produc- 
tion Agency. Scandals in the sulfur, sul- 
furic acid or fertilizer industries, flagrant 
violations of Government directives or the 
presence of black markets in these commod- 
ities can injure you significantly. I recom- 
mend that you adopt a code of ethics dur- 
ing this coming emergency period that will 
keep the fertilizer business above reproach. 
It will, I assure you, pay dividends in the 
long run. 

In conclusion, I should like to leave you 
with the thought that you must, so far as 
you are able with available supplies of raw 
materials, maintain high production. You 
are indeed fortunate that you are repre- 


sentatives of a growing rather than a dying 


industry. You need not fear a shortage of 
markets for the coming year. The past his- 
tory of consumption of your product bears 
out the fact that your business is yet young 
and yet expanding. It is daily more ap- 
parent that plant food is being lost from 
our soils faster than it is being replaced. 
Erosion and leaching take the largest toll. 
Removal by crop production is greater than 
the total returned in the form of commer- 
cial fertilizers, manures, and crop residues. 
Your business should be good for the years 
to come. I wish you well, and may you 
have many more annual conventions. May 
God bless and protect you. 


The Wisconsin River 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, June 18, 1951 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, recently 
I traveled up the Wisconsin River and 
saw a magnificent private development 
by the citizens of the State of Wisconsin. 
I have prepared an article in relation to 
that development, and I ask that it be 
printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THe WISCON-IN RIVER: A PRIVATE DEVELOP- 
MENT IN THE PUBLIC INTEREST 

I got a look at some new waterpower de- 
velopments on May 28. They're “muscles” 
that produce electric power, power that is 
used on many farms, homes, and industries 
in my home State of Wisconsin. The sig- 
nificance of these developments is not that 


_they produce electric power from water, but 
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rather, that they were brought into being 
by the American business system without 
any help, subsidy, or tax exemption from 
any level of Government. It represents 
American free enterprise in action in a very 
outstanding way. 

These “muscles” are Petenwell and Castle 
Rock hydroelectric plants, the two newest 
developments on the Wisconsin River, a river 
that has already been labeled “the hardest- 
working river in the Nation.” 

Petenwell and Castle Rock are located a 
short distance upstream from the fabled 
Wisconsin Dells. Petenwell is the farthest 
north and is 4 miles northeast of Necedah. 
The generators in the neat brick powerhouse 
atop Petenwell Dam, completed in the sum- 
mer of 1949, draw 20,000 kilowatts of elec- 
tric power from the river. Castle Rock, be- 
tween Petenwell and the Dells, was com- 
pleted just 6 months ago and produces 15,000 
kilowatts. 

Petenwell and Castle Rock are the twenty- 
fifth and twenty-sixth hydroelectric devel- 
opments on the Wisconsin River, and with 
their brothers and sisters up and down the 
river, they have made the waters of the Wis- 
consin, the “hardest-working river in the 
Nation.” 

Perhaps you're skeptical. Perhaps you 
ask, “What about the Tennessee River and 
the Columbia River development, and the 
other mammoth Federal Government power 
projects?” The answer is simple. Though 
TVA and the Columbia River development 
and the others have been dramatized in the 
Nation’s press, and have caught the fancy 
of the public because of their bigness, the 
Wisconsin River development consisting of 
26 dams and hydroelectric plants, and 21 
reservoirs, produces more electric power in 
relation to its capacity than any other river 
in the Nation. Other rivers are longer. 
Other rivers have a greater amount of drop 
between their source and mouth, but none 
work harder for mankind than does the 
Wisconsin. 

How important is the Wisconsin River 
development? Well, without power from 
the river, the Wisconsin River Valley could 
not furnish a decent living for half its pop- 
ulation, which now numbers over 615,000. 
Part of north central Wisconsin is poor land. 
Dairying of the most intensive kind is the 
only farming the soil will carry. Settlers 
cleared much land which should never have 
been farmed at all. The only important 
mineral resource is a single deposit of roofing 
gravel at Wausau. But abundant water 
power and skills give nearly all valley fami- 
lies two jobs and two pay envelopes—one in 
dairying and one in a factory, most often in 
a paper mill. 

For four decades, the prosperous industrial 
towns and dairy farms of the Wisconsin 
Valley have enjoyed the benefits of flood 
control, water conservation, and low-cost 
electric power. They have enjoyed these 
things without the expenditure of a cent of 
Government funds, too, for the Wisconsin 
River development has been achieved 
through private enterprise, by a group of 
electric utilities and paper companies that 
built the dams along the river. 

Power and paper companies operating hy- 
droelectric plants along the Wisconsin River 
serve a total of over 650 Wisconsin cities 
and towns. 

Two companies, Wisconsin Power & Light 
Co. and Wisconsin Public Service Corp., ac- 
count for the bulk of this service. Wiscon- 
sin Power & Light Co. serves 339 communi- 
ties at retail and 32 more wholesale. Wis- 
consin Public Service Corp. brings electricity 
into a total of 295 communities, both whole- 
sale and retail. 

In addition, a total of 36 of the 90 mu- 
nicipally owned systems in the State buy all 
or part of their power from companies own- 
ing plants along the Wisconsin River. The 


Wisconsin River is controlled by the Wis- 
consin Valley Improvement Co., a unique 
organization of private water power users. 
This Wisconsin plan is a good argument 
against further governmental valley authori- 
ties. For instance, TVA pays its backers, the 
United States taxpayers, no direct return, 
but asks for additional funds from the Fed- 
eral almost every year. On the 
other hand, WVIC has become an important 
source of public revenue. Like any private 
concern, it has always paid Federal, State, 
and local taxes. 

And how about profits? Well, to those 
who automatically fear abuse of the public 
trust by any private developer, WVIC has a 
reassuring story to tell. A rate of return 
not to exceed 7 percent is considered normal 
and permitted by regulatory bodies. The 
actual return is a fraction less than 4.4 per- 
cent today, and has been so for some years 
now which is merely interest on investment, 

This is still another reason why the Wis- 
consin plan might safely, as well as wisely, 
be adopted elsewhere by States seeking de- 
velopment of public resources. 

This Wisconsin plan was recommended for 
adoption as a national pattern to the Presi- 
dent’s Water Resources Policy Commission at 
a hearing in Columbus, Ohio, in July of last 
year. There it was pointed out that since 
Wisconsin has done it, so can any other State 
or combination of States, and it can be done 
without Federal appropriations and without 
tax subsidies or preferences. 

Yes; the Wisconsin River works hard and 
it works effectively. It serves those who live 
and work near it, and indirectly, at least, it 
serves the people of the entire State. This 
it has done for 40 years, And it’s paying its 
own way. 

The Wisconsin boasts a comprehensive, in- 
tegrated, substantially complete, privately 
financed, and State-regulated river develop- 
ment. 

Every year, the Wisconsin pays complete 
taxes—local, State, and Federal. 

Every year the Wisconsin stays where it 
belongs—and maintains a remarkably even 
rate of flow while doing it. Private capital 
provides fiood control. 

Every year the Wisconsin provides recrea- 
tion and fine fishing. 

Every year the Wisconsin provides a gen- 
erous flow of dependable, economical electric 
power to the industries, farms, and homes 
along its banks. 

Every year the Wisconsin pays a small 
profit on the risk capital which was invested 
to achieve all this. 

Truly all the people of the State can be 
proud of the Wisconsin River as a develop- 
ment by, for, and of the people, themselves, 
the citizens of the State of Wisconsin. 

On May 28, I was the guest of the Wiscon- 
sin River Power Co., the utility that built 
and owns Petenwell and Castle Rock. Con- 
gressmen JoHN BYRNES, CLEMENT ZABLOCKI, 
and WI LIAN VAN Pett, of Wisconsin, also 
were present. The remainder of the group 
included representatives of the press, maga- 
zines, and radio and utility employees. 

We were given a chance to learn first hand 
about not only the two new dams, but also 
the Wisconsin River development as a whole. 
It is truly a fabulous, almost an unbeliev- 
able, undertaking. 

Before I mention what we saw and de- 
scribe how the harnessed river looks and 
works today, let me dwell for a minute on 
the river’s early days, its history. 

The Wisconsin has been working for many 
years. It was here a long, long time ago, 
even before the coming of the red man, and 
worked then for the fish that lived and swam 
in it, and for forest animals that roamed 
and foraged along its banks. 

These same fish and animals that the river 
helped keep alive in the beginning became 
the food for the Indian when he arrived on 
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the scene. The red man also used the river 
as a means of transportation as he went from 
one place to another in his canoe. Thus it 
was at the start of the seventeenth century 
when the early French explorers, Nicolet, 
Joliet, and Father Marquette described the 
Tiver in accounts of their travels. 

As years went by, more and more settlers 
moved westward from settlements along the 
Atlantic coast, and they found in Wisconsin 
8 land of virgin forests rich in valuable 

‘urs. 

By the early 1800's, however, it was trees 
and not furs that were attracting pioneers 
and merchants to Wisconsin. Trees by the 
thousands—mostly pine—were felled and 
trimmed, and since water was still the only 
means of transportation, these trees were 
hauled or skidded to the banks of the Wis- 
consin River and other streams and floated 
to the mill and to market. 

But the river could not be depended on 
all year round. Lumbermen had to work 
hardest in winter, for the only time the 
water level was high enough to start the 
logs moving was after the rains and thaws 
in the spring. 

As the years passed it was found that even 
spring flood flows were not always enough 
to float the logs to the mills, Too often logs 
piled up in the rocky upper reaches of the 
river or on the sandbars farther south. The 
first solution attempted was to build dams 
across the mouths of tributary streams. A 
number of dams were built—some temporary 
log structures, others of more permanent 
construction. Each dam, of course, was 
built by various small river improvement 
companies and each outfit owned and oper- 
ated its own dam. The lakes formed by 
the dams thus became storage reservoirs 
from which extra water could be released 
by opening the floodgates at the time of the 
spring log drive. 

Thus the beginning of river control are 
seen in the first small log dams built near 
sawmill sites in the middle 1800's. The first 
dams were located at Wausau in 1840, Mosi- 
nee in 1842, Stevens Point in 1845 and at 
Merrill 2 years later. Nine more dams were 
built between 1850 and 1890, all of which 
were controlled by individual companies. 
But now with all these dams open in the 
spring, the floods became worse than ever. 
The great spring flood was still good for 
carrying logs of course, but was often disas- 
trous as far as life and property were con- 
cerned. Then too, the rest of the year, low 
water made the river unfit for any useful 
purpose, 

By the late 1890's, the flood flows them- 
selves had largely ceased to be useful, even 
to the lumbermen. Railroads had now 
largely taken over the task of carrying logs 
and lumber. Only a small drive of logs was 
occasionally sent down the river. 

Railroads, therefore, had solved the prob- 
lem of year ‘round transportation. But the 
need for flood control continued, and in the 
meantime, a great new industry had sprung 
up in the Wisconsin River Valley. It was 
paper making. At the same time a start had 
been made in using water power to generate 
electricity. Smart paper men began to real- 
ize that with river water always available for 
power, paper making could keep the Wis- 
consin forest industry going for decades. It 
was pointed out that more power, paper and, 
naturally, money, could be made if the river 
flow were ironed out by a chain of reservoirs, 
the first links of which were already on hand 
in the “flooding reservoirs” used by lumber- 
men. This could be done only if the reser- 
voirs were combined under a single manage- 
ment. 

Thus was born in 1907 the Wisconsin Val- 
ley Improvement Co., the organization which 
is responsible for the multipurpose develop- 
ment one sees today when he tours the Wis- 
consin River Valley. 
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What does the visitor actually see when 
he tours the valley today? As I mentioned 
earlier, he sees a network of dams and 
reservoirs, 47 all told, extending along 290 
miles of river from Lac Vieux Desert on the 
Michigan State line, to Prairie du Sac hydro 
plant in southern Wisconsin. 

We met the morning of May 28 at the 
mechanical engineering building of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin in Madison. There in 
the lobby is a large replica, a scale model, of 
the Wisconsin River Valley and the dams 
and reservoirs that work for the people of 
that valley. The exhibit was built espe- 
cially for the Wisconsin Centennial Cele- 
bration 3 years ago. It is a bas-relief map 
showing the drainage area of the Wisconsin 
River. There is a short space, one can see 
the interconnected river system of 26 dams 
and 21 reservoirs. The back of the display 
contains lighted colored pictures of each of 
the dams. It is a beautiful model. 

Next came a journey to Madison’s munici- 
pal airport, Truax Field, where we broaded a 
shiny silver DC-3 of Wisconsin Central Air- 
lines. The big plane rose gracefully and we 
glimpsed the early morning hustle and bustle 
of the capital city as we winged over 
Madison. 

Soon the city was replaced by the rolling 
browns and greens of rich Wisconsin farm- 
land, America’s Dairyland. Over Cross 
Plains, Black Earth, Mazomanie until the 
broad waters of the Wisconsin were seen 
snaking their way to the junction with the 
Mississippi. The plane banked right then 
and few miles north it dipped low over the 
Prairie du Sac hydroelectric plant of the 
Wisconsin Power & Light Co., the south- 
most dam on the river, as well as the largest. 
Prairie develops 29,500 kilowatts of electric 
power at peak capacity, and turns out an 
animal generation of 108,500,000 kilowatt- 
hours. The large sprawling Lake Wisconsin 
behind the dam covers 9,000 acres. Prairie 
du Sac dam is marked by & string of steel 
transmission towers stretching across the 
top of the dam and away into the distance. 

Just northwest of Prairie du Sac is the vast 
Badger Ordnance Works, now beginning to 
shake off its cocoon of inactiveness and as- 
sume another important and vital role in our 
stepped-up war economy. Early in World 
War II when looking for a site for a large 
powder plant the Federal Government con- 
sidered two items cf major importance— 
availability of large quantities of water and 
ample supply of dependable electric power. 
Because of the Wisconsin River, both water 
and power were available in large quantities 
here. Hence the site was decided upon, and 
Badger Ordnance went on to produce huge 
quantities of powder that helped blow the 
armies of Hitler and Hirohito off the map. 

Moving on up the river, we bend east to 
Portage, the spot where early explorers and 
fur traders made their portage from the 
nearby Fox River to the Wisconsin before 
continuing on down to the Mississippi and 
New Orleans. 

Next in line is the brilliant white hydro- 
electric plant with the shiny red tile roof at 
Wisconsin Dells. A beautiful addition to the 
nationally known Dells scenery, this hydro- 
electric plant is the oldest purely electric 
plant on the river. It is owned and operated 
by the Wisconsin Power & Light Co. and has 
a generating capacity of 8,200 kilowatts. Its 
estimated annual generation is 45,000,000 
kilowatt-hours. 

For 8 miles above Wisconsin Dells the river 
quits working and plays instead. Here over 
200,000 persons come annually from every 
State in the Union to gaze at the glorious 
scenery and unusual rock formations the 
hardest working river has cut out of sand- 
stone over thousands of years. Here, too, 
these visitors relax along the river’s banks or 
fish, swim, and sail on its blue waters, 


Nineteen miles above Wisconsin Dells is 

Castle Rock, the latest of the new develop- 
ments. 
. Castle Rock, while a bit smaller than its 
upstream twin, Petenwell, is the fourth 
largest development on the river. Construc- 
tion on it was begun in March 1949 and was 
completed early in 1951. The brick power 
house contains five 3,000-kilowatt gener- 
ators, and it is estimated it will produce 
75,000,000 kilowatt-hours of energy yearly. 
Water at the dam falls 30 feet. Castle Rock 
Lake, rapidly gaining favor as a resort area, 
covers 26 square miles. 

Here, in the upper reaches of Castle Rock 
Lake, we see two more examples of how a 
river can be made to work in the public in- 
terest. The marshy islands in the lake and 
the inlets along the shore become a hunter’s 
paradise in season since they make fine 
duck breeding grounds. 

A small inlet on the west side of the lake 
is a beehive of activity. Swooping lower, 
we see that a company of United States 
Army engineers in training at nearby Camp 
McCoy are practice building a pontoon 
bridge across the inlet. Here at Castle Rock 
Lake, boys from Maine, California, Florida, 
and every other State are getting training 
that they may use later in Korea or some 
other foreign land. We hope and pray as 
we pass overhead that these men down be- 
low will never have to journey farther from 
home than they are now and may before 
too long, return and take up their civilian 
occupations, 

While still over Castle Rock Lake, the 
mammoth waters of Lake Petenwell are seen 
in the distance. This body of water covers 
36 square miles and is the State’s second 
largest lake, trailing only historic Lake Win- 
nebago in size. Petenwell Lake stretches 15 
miles to within 4 miles of the next hydro 
plant on the river at Nekoosa. 

Petenwell, the second largest development 
on the river, and Castle Rock, are both 
owned by the Wisconsin River Power Co, 

Petenwell was begun in August 1947 and 
was completed on June 1, 1950. It has four 
generating units, each of which produces 
5,000 kilowatts of power. Its estimated an- 
nual generation is 102,000,000 kilowatt- 
hours. The water of the river falls 42 feet 
at the dam. The brick powerhouse with its 
bright orange floodgates gives the impression 
of tremendous power. 

These two new dams, Petenwell and Castle 
Rock, were built primarily because of a need 
for more electric power to serve rapidly ex- 
panding industry, and the homes and farms 
of Wisconsin. The United States in 1949 used 
23 percent more electricity than during the 
peak war year of 1944. Wisconsin is no dif- 
ferent. Together, Petenwell and Castle Rock 
produce enough power under normal stream 
flow to meet the combined requirements of 
such Wisconsin cities as Stevens Point, 
Wausau, Merrill, Rhinelander, and Antigo. 
These cities have a total population of 
74,474. 

In addition to generating badly needed 
power, however, Petenwell and Castle Rock 
also fit into the entire Wisconsin River de- 
velopment and now help the other 24 dams 
control floods, reduce stream pollution, in- 
crease fishing and recreation, etc. In gen- 
eral, they make the “hardest working river 
in the Nation” work even harder. 

As Petenwell Lake fades beneath us, we 
come to the first of the paper company dams 
at Nekoosa, a smaller plant nestled against 
the large, imposing mill. This dam and 
others just one and two miles upstream are 
owned by the Nekoosa-Edwards Paper Co., 
a stationery paper manufacturer, and pro- 
duce 9,700 kilowatts of electricity for the 
firm’s two mills at Port Edwards and Nekoosa. 

Just above Centralia is the city of Wis- 
consin Rapids. Here the hydro plant and 


dam produces power for the Consolidated 
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Water Power & Paper Co., a magazine paper 
and plastic pioneer, and also supplies the 
electrical needs of the city of Wisconsin 
Rapids. 

Moving on up the river we see the Biron 
plant of the Consolidated Paper Co. pro- 
ducing power for the mill there. Above Bi- 
ron, the river bends eastward to Stevens 
Point, where three more hydroelectric plants 
are located within a few miles of each other. 
These are Whiting Plover, one of the babies 
on the river, owned by the Whiting Plover 
Paper Co., and Wisconsin River Division, 
and Stevens Point plants, both operated in 
connection with mills of the Consolidated 
Paper Co. at these locations. From Stevens 


Point on down the river to Nekoosa, the 


hydro plants are located very close together. 
It is through this section that water of the 
Wisconsin makes its biggest drop. Since 
power is produced by falling water, eight 
plants have been located here within 25 
miles to take advantage of the water drop. 

Du Bay, one of the larger plants along the 

river, producing 8,600 kilowatts of power, is 
also owned by Consolidated: Du Bay Lake, 
behind the dam, is one of the most scenic 
in south central Wisconsin and is a resort 
center. 
_ Just above Du Bay Lake, we see the small 
reservoir control dam at the mouth of the 
Eau Pleine Reservoir, the largest of the 21 
in the Wisconsin River system. Now, be- 
fore going further up the river, it will be 
well to explain the reservoir system, the 
“how” of Wisconsin River control. 

To begin its operation the Wisconsin Val- 
ley Improvement Co. took over and rebuilt 
all of the original logging dams on the head- 
water lakes of the Wisconsin. These res- 
ervoir dams are used to regulate the 
amount of water flowing into the river from 
northern lakes and streams. When the val- 
ley company started, there were nine of 
these controlled-lake reservoirs. At the 
start, the Wisconsin Public Service Commis- 
sion fixed very definite maximum and min- 
imum limits for these lakes which could 
not be exceeded. 

It was decided soon after the WVIC began 
operations, that additional reservoirs would 
have to be obtained. Consequently, in 
1917, the company built the first of its 
large artificial reservoirs, the Rice Reser- 
voir, also known now as Lake Nakomis, on 
the Tomahawk River. Spirit Reservoir was 
built in 1922 southwest of Tomahawk, Wil- 
low Reservoir was constructed on the Toma- 
hawk River, northwest of the town, in 1926 
and Rainbow Reservoir was built on the 
Wisconsin River, northwest of Rhinelander 
in 1935. The Eau Pleine Reservoir was fin- 
ished in 1937. In addition to these five 
large artificial reservoirs, seven more con- 
trolled lake-type reservoirs have been added 
since the company began operations, mak- 
ing a total of 21 reservoirs in all. Each has 
a permanent dam to control its water. 

The present storage capacity of the WVIC 
reservoir system totals 17,000,000,000 cubic 
feet. These 127,000,000,000 gallons of water 
are enough to cover the city of Green Bay 
(15.3 square miles, 52,000 people) by 40 feet, 
Carrying an analogy farther, if this amount 
of water were frozen into a column of ice 
3 feet, 9 inches square, it would reach from 
the earth to the moon. 

The WVIC also has begun acquisition of 
land for an ambitious new project, a new 
reservoir which will be second in size only 
to Lake Winnebago, the State's largest body 
of water. This reservoir will raise WVIC 
storage capacity to double the present level 
and seven times the capacity when the reser- 
voir system was launched. 

Now we continue on northward, past the 
Mosinee plant of the Mosinee Paper Mills, 
a dam 3,540 kilowatt capacity, past the 
Rothschild plant of the Marathon Corp., a 
dam about the same size as Mosinee, to 
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Wausau, the river’s largest city and the 
gateway to northern Wisconsin. Of course, 
there’s a plant at Wausau, the first we've 
seen of 10 owned and operated by the Wis- 
consin Public Service Corp. This plant pro- 
duces 7,000 kilowatts of electrical energy. 

Just to the west of Wausau is Rib Moun- 
tain, the State’s highest point, its summit 
1,942 feet above sea level. On the return 
trip, Rib Mountain makes a fine directional 
marker for our pilot. 

Above Wausau, but below Merrill, site of 
the next plant, are two sites which may be 
developed in the future. The first, at the 
Brokow Paper Mill, was the site of a dam 
which washed out in heavy water in 1941. 
Upstream a bit, where the Trappe River 
joins the Wisconsin, is Trappe Rapids, an- 
other future site. 

The Wisconsin Public Service Corporation 
plant at Merrill is one of the smallest on the 
river but does serve as an integrated part of 
the river development. Here a United States 
Geological Survey gaging station is located. 

Above Merrill, the farm land tapers off, 
and farms are few. and far between from here 
north. Instead, we see vast areas of tall 
green timber—spruce and pine. Below, and 
to our right, a tree-planting machine is in 
operation at one of the many reforestation 
projects which has been undertaken through- 
out northern Wisconsin in recent years. 

And here let me say a bit about this re- 
forestation program. It is being carried out 
by an organization called Trees for Tomor- 
row, an organization composed of many in- 
dustrial concerns throughout the State. Its 
aims are to promote reforestation and scien- 
tific tree cropping throughout the river val- 
ley, both as a measure of watershed protec- 
tion and in order to restore the valley’s once 
great forests. 

When Wisconsin’s virginal forests were 
felled and the land cleared, many natural 
ground reservoirs were destroyed. Rain 
water runs quickly off of cleared land. In 
a case like this, one of the obvious things 
to do is to put back into trees, land which 
is now idle, or which can’t support farming. 

Member companies of the WVIC have been 
putting trees back onto their lands for over 
20 years. Thus far, 35,000,000 trees have 
been planted on 300,000 acres, and new proj- 
ects are continually being launched. 

“Trees for Tomorrow,” which was started 
in 1944, assists farmers and other private 
landowners to plant and harvest trees as a 
crop. Today, over 3,500,000 trees have been 
planted on private lands through its efforts, 
and scores of Wisconsin schools now main- 
tain forests as living conservation demon- 
strations and future sources of income. 

As we fly over Eagle River later in the 
trip we see the “Trees for Tomorrow” camp 
where students and teachers from univer- 
sities the country over come to study re- 
forestation and research. 

Moving north from Merrill, we fly over the 
Alexander plant of the Wisconsin Public 
Service Corp. This dam produces 4,500 kilo- 
watts of electrical energy. The floodgates 
are wide open here, too, and a veritable tor- 
rent of water rushes through. Today, be- 
cause of recent rains, the river is high and 
gates are opened at nearly every plant along 
the river. 

The next plant site along the river is a 
particularly interesting one. It is Grand- 
father Falls, the third largest plant on the 
river with a capacity of 17,600 kilowatts. 
The plant is owned by the Wisconsin Public 
Service Corp., and is referred to as “one of 
the sweetest and most efficient hydro plants 
in the United States.” It has the highest 
head of any plant on the river, since the 
water falls 95 feet in passing through the 
plant. Here, at Grandfather Falls—a series 
of rapids rather than a falls, despite the 
name—the old low-head dam has been re- 
placed with a pair of huge penstocks (pipes) 
that carry the entire river clear around the 


rapids and drop it onto the waterwheels in a 
single 95-foot leap. The huge white pen- 
stocks, 11½ and 13 feet in diameter, gleam 
brightly in the morning sun. The rapids 
which make up the old river channel a bit 
to the west of the penstocks normally are 
dry most of the year, but now, because of 
the high water, they are a whirling, rushing 
stream. 

Beyond Grandfather, as one might sus- 
pect, is Grandmother Falls, a dam of 3,300- 
kilowatt capacity owned and operated by the 
National Container Corp. The Grand- 
mother plant and dam is located 7 miles be- 
low Tomahawk, and gleaming transmission 
lines carry the power to the Container Corp. 
plant in Tomahawk. 

North of Tomahawk, the dams on the 
river are smaller because the river itself is not 
the wide, broad stream it is farther south. 
The plants we see at Tomahawk, Jersey City, 
King’s Dam, Hat Rapids, Rhinelander, and 
Otter Rapids may be small, but they are 
picturesque in their northern Wisconsin set- 
tings. 

Now we are entering the Wisconsin head- 
waters country, the famous Land of Lakes 
resort area known to millions of vacationers 
the country over. Here the many reservoirs 
of the Wisconsin River system are located. 
Here is where river control starts. 

What most of the vacationers who relax 
in this area each year do not know is that 
many of their favorite lakes are also con- 
trolled reservoirs of the Wisconsin River sys- 
tem. And since this is true, we can see that 
the river has been instrumental in building 
up the amazing resort development of the 
area. Waters that double as controlled res- 
ervoirs include such well-known and popular 
lakes as Lac Vieux Desert, Twin Lakes, St. 
Germain, Rainbow, Minocqua, Squirrel, Wil- 
low, and Rice. 

This is truly glorious country, a land of 
unspoiled, natural beauty, a land of deep 
blue lakes and bright green timber and 
foliage. Here the Wisconsin River begins. 
And from the air we see its source at the 
southern end of Lac Vieux Desert, a twist- 
ing, winding thread, 16 feet wide and no 
more than ankle deep. This is the begin- 
ning of the “hardest working river.” 

This is the Wisconsin River system devel- 
opment, a truly magnificent development by 
private capital in the public interest, as we 
saw it on May 28. 

Just as our Nation's unbelievable preemi- 
nence is tle result of the sound principles 
found in our Constitution, the Wisconsin 
accomplishments rest on sound legislation. 
Under this statute adopted in 1907 Wiscon- 
sin has developed her rivers for maximum 
production of power, control of floods, aug- 
mentation of minimum stream flow through 
numerous reservoirs, and creation of out- 
standing recreational facilities. One of the 
secrets of Wisconsin’s success is complete 
jurisdiction over and regulation by the Pub- 
lic Service Commission of Wisconsin, a State 
instead of a Federal body. 

Through an explanation of the Wisconsin 
plan for river control and the knowledge of 
its success, I hope that other States may 
follow our lead. 


A Tribute to the Oil Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD H. REES 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 18, 1951 


Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave granted me by the House, I 
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am enclosing an editorial from the Pratt 
Daily Tribune, of Pratt, Kans., entitled 
“A Tribute to the Oil Industry.” It is 
well written and contains a fine tribute 
to one of the most important and essen- 
tial industries during these days of un- 
certainty. 
The editorial follows: 
A TRIBUTE To THE OIL INDUSTRY 


Surrounded as Pratt is with oil wells 
which incessantly pump one of the greatest 
of the earth’s riches to refining and distrib- 
uting installations, Pratt can be proud along 
with the rest of America’s oil world of two 
recent agricultural achievements. For the 
first time in America’s history automobiles 
on America’s farms now outnumber draft 
horses, and oil-powered tractors on Amer- 
ica’s farms now outnumber 2 to 1 the same 
tractor service only 10 years ago. 

This is a great tribute to the whole pri- 
vate enterprise system. It is a distinct trib- 
ute to the automotive industry, but it is a 
signal tribute to the oil industry because 
without the oil industry there could be no 
automotive industry. No business of any 
kind could operate today without oil be- 
cause whatever the business it must use at 
least pencils and pencils must be produced 
by machines, and all machinery must be 
oiled. Except for the air we breathe and 
nature’s outdoor gifts, everything that we 
have today has come to us because of oil. 
No one of us can look around in our homes, 
in our offices, in our factories, on our streets, 
in our stores—any place—and find anything 
N has not been made purely by virtue of 
oil. 

It takes millions upon millions of gallons 
of oil to lubricate the machinery that pro- 
duces all of today’s automobiles and tractors. 
It takes millions upon millions of gallons 
of oil to manufacture the machinery that is 
used in producing automobiles and tractors; 
to operate the automobiles of workers who 
drive to and from work in those factories; 
to lubricate the machinery that makes the 
equipment that builds the streets and high- 
Ways traveled by those workers, and to lu- 
bricate the equipment itself, and to operate 
and lubricate the carriers or steamships 
= deliver those automobiles and trac- 

rs. 

Nothing that is manufactured can be man- 
ufactured without oil. Yet, there are those 
who look upon the oil industry as a sort of 
“monster” that belongs to the “rich.” Who- 
ever has become rich in oil has only taken 
advantage of the American system of oppor- 
tunity which has always been and still is 
open to all of us. The New Deal some years 
ago adopted a catchy phrase. It is “soak 
the rich.” It is catchy so long as we do not 
analyze it. Politicians take over platforms 
and radio microphones to cry to high heaven 
about soaking the rich because they know 
that such junk registers with some people, 
unfortunately too many. The bare fact is 
that every time the politicians “soak the 
rich” they are, in reality, soaking the typical 
American buyer who, in the end, must of 
necessity pay a higher price for the product 
he buys. 

It has not been so many years ago that 
the American farmer was regarded as a 
“rube,” or a “hayseed,” by many who didn’t 
stop to realize that everything that they ate 
was produced by a “rube” or a “hayseed.” It 
is well that we have gotten away from those 
days. The American farmer has come into 
his own in recent years. He is held today in 
the high respect in which he should have 
been held yesterday. Today, as yesterday, he 
depended upon oil. Oil has helped every 
American farmer come out from behind vir- 
tually endless work. Oil has made it possible 
for him to farm during the day and attend a 
meeting in the city in the evening. Oil 
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has made it possible for him to vacation in 
New York City or California or the great 
northwest. What is true of the farmer is true 
of the rest of us. 

The oil industry has given to America more 
than America can realize or appreciate, yet 
the Truman administration tried only a 
couple of months ago to reduce the industry's 
depletion allowance from 2744 to 15 percent, 
So far the administration has not gotten 
away with it. Here is another example of 
“soak the rich.” If the depletion allowance 
is ever lowered, which it will not be so long 
as we have at least a few intelligent persons 
in Congress, who will pay? The “big oil 
men?” Of course not. The consumer will 
pay the difference, and all of us are the con- 
sumers. The “big oil men” must charge the 
rest of us in accordance with what it costs 
them to produce. If the Truman administra- 
tion needs more money than it is spending, 
more money than any administration in all 
history has been spending, then let the New 
Dealers curtail political and bureaucratic 
expenditures to get along on what they are 
getting. The taxpayers of America are being 
forced to get along on what they are getting, 
which is less than they are earning because 
the boys who think up ways to “soak the 
rich“ dip their hands in the average worker's 
pocketbook before the worker even gets paid. 


Tom Martin, After 25 Years of Hard Work, 
Not Only Caused 450 Individual Com- 
panies To Establish New Business En- 
terprises in Alabama, but Has Suc- 
ceeded in Installing in the Hall of 
Fame a Statue of His Life-Long Friend, 
Gen. William Crawford Gorgas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK W. BOYKIN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 18, 1951 


Mr. BOYKIN. Mr. Speaker, May 26, 
the first Alabamian ever elected to the 
Hall of Fame has now had his bust en- 
shrined and a tablet erected to his mem- 
ory in that most unique of American 
institutions. 

Few men, if any, who have ever lived, 
have done more to alleviate human suf- 
fering than Dr. William Crawford 
Gorgas, who transplanted the discov- 
eries concerning yellow fever and ma- 
laria into action programs and practical 
accomplishments which, for the first 
time, made it possible to control the 
dreaded scourges of malaria and yellow 
fever that had been the bane of exist- 
ence of humankind on this continent 
for centuries before the arrival of Co- 
lumbus. 

When only a boy, I remember the yel- 
low-fever epidemics which periodically 
swept Cuba, the West Indies, and Cen- 
tral America—yes; and on several oc- 
casions invaded the southernmost 
States of our own country. 

It was only by dint of never-ending 
courage, which constitutes an epic in 
modern medicine, that, subsequent to 
freeing Habana of both its mosquitoes 
and yellow fever, Dr, Gorgas should 


move on to the Panama Canal Zone, 
where the loss of life from yellow fever 
had caused the French Nation to aban- 
don the building of a canal geross the 
Isthmus. \ 

Here, despite the difficulties which he 
encountered on every hand, Dr. Gorgas, 
through sanitation and irrigation, car- 
ried on his heroic task which will for- 
ever link his name with that great work. 

The accomplishments of Dr. William 
Crawford Gorgas, in making possible the 
building of that Canal, will live in the 
memory of man as long as civilization 
endures. The great work that he there 
accomplished for humanity is more en- 
during than even the bronze in which 
his bust is cast. 

Mr. Speaker, that Alabama is proud 
of the accomplishments of its distin- 
guished son is evident by the many trib- 
utes which were heaped upon him while 
he lived—as well as by the memorials 
and encomiums paid him after his death, 

It is worthy to note that, in voting 
last year’s selection of those whose names 
should forever emblazon the Hall of 
Fame in New York University, the name 
of Dr. William Crawford Gorgas led all 
others. This is certainly significant 
when one realizes that others that were 
so honored included President Theodore 
Roosevelt, Woodrow Wilson, President of 
the United States during World War I, 
Susan B, Anthony, the noted woman suf- 
fragist, and Josiah Willard Gibbs, Yale 
scientist and discoverer of the laws of 
equilibrium. 

Mr. Speaker, the man who is unques- 
tionably responsible for this latest and 
most enduring recognition given to Dr. 
William Gorgas is himself one who for 
years has been the first citizen of the 
great State of Alabama, the Honorable 
Thomas W. Martin, chairman of the 
board of the Alabama Power Co. and the 
principal speaker at the unveiling cere- 
mona at the Hall of Fame in New York 

y. 

In his address at the unveiling of the 
bust and memorial tablet, Mr. Martin 
spoke, in part, as follows: 

“All of us," said Mr. Martin, “are happy 
that our ideal of Dr. Gorgas is so well re- 
fiected in the work of the sculptor. Mr, 
Baker makes us aware of the kindliness, the 
unassuming simplicity, and, yes, the religious 
faith, which Dr. Gorgas possessed along with 
his science and his great traits of mind. 

“We call him Doctor, not General Gorgas, 
because he wished it so, even though in the 
beginning he became a doctor only as a way 
of getting into the Army. We call him that, 
too, because the achievements which have 
brought him to fame’s placement here were 
medical. The construction of the Panama 
Canal, as so often affirmed now, was a tri- 
umph of medical more than of engineering 
skill, And before that, in Habana, it was 
Dr. Gorgas who made effective the findings 
of Walter Reed and Carlos Findley on the 
source of yellow fever with findings on the 
control of that source, the stegomyia mos- 
quito. 

GREAT DISCOVERY 

“It was he who discovered, among other 
things, that the stegomyia laid its eggs only 
in vesssels containing fresh water and that 
it was a weak fiyer, never traveling more 
than a short distance from its place of birth, 
Applying those discoveries to the findings 


of the Reed Commission, he was able to clean 
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up Habana — Habana where, as they had said 
the air was gray with mosquitoes. We re- 
member how the immortal Reed addressed 
him after this achievement: ‘That you have 
succeeded is to your everlasting cre it. You 
have rid that pest, Habana, of her yellow 
plague—all honor to you.’ 

“Many who know the story and who honor 
Gorgas here today will be honoring, too, his 
faithful assistants, such men as Dr. Robert 
E. Noble, Dr. Lloyd Noland, Dr. Henry R. Car- 
ter, and Dr. J. A. LePrince. 

“Honors came to him through all his days 
after Habana and Panama, days replete with 
other great service, especially as medical di- 
rector of thhe International Health Board of 
the Rockefeller Foundation. Scientific so- 
cieties paid him tribute, colleges and uni- 
versities, foreign lands, but the enduring 
tribute is the place he takes here today with 
America’s immortal company, 

“When he died in London in 1920, on 
America’s Day of Independence, the pomp 
and circumstances of Britain's empire 
marked his funeral at St. Paul’s. 

“In these thoughts, Mr. Chairman, for 
the Gorgas Hall of Fame Committee and the 
many individuals who contributed to the 
funds, this beautiful bust and tablet are 
entrusted to the timeless care of the Hall 
of Fame.” 


Mr. Speaker, I stated that the Honor- 
able Tom Martin, who has been my 
friend for nearly a half a century, is to- 
day, and has for a long time been, the 
first citizen of our great State. On sec- 
ond thought, Mr. Speaker, that is an 
under-statement. The fact is that Tom 
Martin has been selected by Dixie Busi- 
ness as “the South’s outstanding man 
of the year.” 

In a recent magazine article, Mr. Hu- 
bert F. Lee, editor of Dixie Business, 
wrote the following article, entitled 
“South’s Man of the Lear“: 

For distinguished service to the South, 
Dixie Business has selected Thomas W. Mar- 
tin, chairman of the board of trustees of 
the Southern Research Institute and presi- 
dent of the Alabama Power Co., as the 
South’s man of the year. 

In fathering the Southern Research Insti- 
tute, Mr. Martin has made one of the great- 
est contributions to the development of the 
South since the turn of the century. 

In honoring Mr. Martin, Dixie Business 
honors the scores of men over the South 
who have worked with him in making the 
Institute possible. What Mr. Martin has 
done has not been done alone. Late in No- 
vember, leading scientists from over the Na- 
tion gathered in Birmingham for the Insti- 
tute’s annual meeting and were quoted by 
the Birmingham newspapers as being high 
in their praise of Mr. Martin. 

More than a score of distinguished lead- 
ers over the South were nominated, through 
letters and telephone conversations, during 
the past 2 months. Each of the nominees 
has rendered signal service to this section. 
And not lightly has the final decision been 
made. 

One letter nominating Mr. Martin said, in 
part, “I nominate Mr. Martin for his re- 
markable accomplishments in establishing 
and putting underway the Southern Re- 
search Institute. For the first time in the 
history of the South, southern businessmen 
largely have voluntarily contributed in ex- 
cess of $1,000,000 for capital funds for the 
institute. Starting with a director and one 
man in October 1944, the institute became 
self-sustaining in April 1945 and has grown 
to a staff of 38 scientists and 15 clerical and 
administrative members of the staff.” 

“In an editorial following the diamond 
jubilee in Birmingham in November, the 
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Anniston Star, published by Col. Harry M. 
Ayers, said that the industrial diversification 
promoted by the Alabama Power Co. has been 
h and intelligent in every way. 

Whose great president, Tom Mar- 
tin, is responsible for the Southern Research 
Institute.“ 

Mr. Martin also had a leading part in the 
development of the proposed newsprint plant 
at Childersburg, Ala. He was chairman of 
the Talladega County War Plants Recon- 
version Committee, which sponsored the orig- 
inal engineering study of the facilities of 
the Alabama Ordnance Works at Childers- 
burg, which, in turn, led to the formation of 
the Coosa River Newsprint Co. Mr. Martin 
is a stockholder and director in this com- 
pany, a prominent newspaper publisher who 
also had an important part in this project, 
informs us. 

The Birmingham News, in an editorial No- 
vember 26 during the second annual meeting 
of the advisory council of the Southern Re- 
search Institute, said in part: “In the South 
the need for such work is even greater than 
in other sections of the Nation,” in pointing 
out the contribution research plays in the 
development of new products, new processes, 
and techniques. “Many Alabamians have 
been aware of that need for some years. The 
Southern Research Institute maintained in 
Birmingham by the generous gifts and active 
enthusiasm of many citizens and companies 
in this region has already rendered a dis- 
tinct service to the section and the country 
as a whole. Such public-spirited residents 
of Alabama as Thomas W. Martin, leading 
spirit in establishment of the institute, have 
indicated how they recognize the importance 
of southern research for southern advance- 
ment by their wholehearted and all-out sup- 
port of this work. It is their enthusiasm and 
their recognition of the need for finding new 
ways of using the South’s products and the 
South’s labor supply for the benefit of south- 
ern people that underlies this second annual 
meeting of the advisory council.” 

Businessweek magazine in the November 
16 issue devoted a full-page article with pic- 
tures telling about Mr. Martin quickly back- 
ing a plan proposed by Milton H. Fies for 
burning unmined coal to produce gas for 
industrial use. We like Ralph Smith's (edi- 
tor of Businessweek) use of that word 
“backing” for it has been through backing 
sO many projects and giving his time and 
service to seeing them through that Mr. 
Martin has made so great a contribution to 
the development of his State and the South— 
and therefore to the Nation. 

Through backing so many worth-while 
projects, Mr; Martin has merited the back- 
ing given him by hundreds of prominent 
leaders—in the Southern Research Institute 
and other programs he has served as wheel 
horse in helping make possible. 

On December 4 Mr. Martin was guest of 
honor at a luncheon given by leading citi- 
zens of Gadsden where 40 years ago the 
Alabama Power Co. was started by the late 
Capt. William P. Lay with a capital of $5,000 
There, according to Fred Taylor in a news 
story in the Birmingham News, Mr. Martin 
was characterized as “the greatest citizen of 
Alabama today.” 

Our good friend, John M. Ward, executive 
vice president of the Alabama State Cham- 
ber of Commerce, voiced the sentiment of 
many men when he wrote us: “Mr. Martin's 
services to the South are not confined to 
any one particular project in any one State. 
For years he has been one of the outstand- 
ing men of action with vision and faith in 
the South's possibilities. His own company, 
the Alabama Power Co., has probably taken 
the lead and set the pace among southern 
utilities in a number of important ams. 
In its cooperative program with agriculture 
and the rural communities, the company has 


done an excellent job. Mr. Martin was one 
of the original organizers of the Alabama 
State Chamber of Commerce and has served 
continuously as a member of its executive 
committee. He was head of the committee 
for economic development in this State. He 
has been honored by more than one organi- 
zation during recent years and designated 
as Alabama’s first and most useful citizen, 
In the splendid success he has had in this 
State in the conversion of Government- 
owned wartime facilities to peacetime op- 
eration, he has taken the lead—having served 
as chairman of the Talladega War Plants 
Conversion Committee, and other groups. 
He has been in the forefront of 
every movement, of which I have knowledge, 
during the past 10 years that was for the 
further economic development of our State 
and the entire South. 

“Mr. Martin's interests are varied. He has 
had honorary degrees conferred upon him by 
educational institutions and I believe, Dixie 
Business will honor itself and the South in 
selecting Mr. Martin. * * *” 

Editors and publishers over several States 
have agreed with our selection of Mr. Mar- 
tin, as well as others who have written us 
following the news dispatches announcing 
it for release December 8. On that date 
Robert W. Kincey, in his business and in- 
dustry column in the Birmingham News 
wrote: 

“Hubert Lee, éditor of Dixie Business, At- 
lanta, has selected Birmingham’s Thomas 
W. Martin as the South's man of the year. 
Hubert wrote this department a couple of 
weeks ago and suggested several of the 
South’s most prominent men had been men- 
tioned for the honor and distinction, among 
them Mr. Martin. Since Hubert invited a 
suggestion from this department, he was 
told to look no further. Surely, when Mr, 
Martin's record is reviewed, it would be difi- 
cult to find a man more genuinely deserving 
of this recognition than Thomas W. Martin, 
president of the Alabama Power Co.; chair- 
man of the Southern Research Institute, 
public-spirited and public-minded citizen, 
gentleman and scholar. Mr. Martin's pic- 
ture will be carried on the cover of the 
winter edition of Hubert's magazine with a 
detailed account of Mr. Martin’s activities 
during the past year carried in story form,” 

Mr. Martin, in 1940, was made an officer 
d’academic by the Republic of France, in 
recognition of his writings on early French 
military activities in Alabama, and the 
French settlement at Demopolis, Ala., called 
the vine and olive colony. He was deco- 
rated with the Palmes Acadaminques, 
France’s highest recognition to men of let- 
ters, arts, and sciences. Mr. Martin’s his- 
torical data on early French settlers and 
French colonies in Alabama has been given 
a prominent place in the National Archives 
of France, the National Institute and Public 
Libraries of Paris, 

He recently received from the President of 
Finland the insignia of Knight of the White 
Rose of Finland for his work in 1940 as 
chairman in Alabama of the Committee for 
Finnish Relief. 

The chambers of commerce of southeast 
Alabama in 1945 awarded Mr. Martin a silver 
loving cup inscribed with the designation as 
“Alabama's most useful citizen.” The Ala- 
bama State Chamber of Commerce at its 
last annual meeting passed a resolution 
commending Mr. Martin for his efforts on 
behalf of the Southern Research Institute, 

Born August 13, 1881, at Scottsboro, Ala., 
and educated in public and preparatory 
schools and law department of the Univer- 
sity of Alabama, Mr. Martin began practic- 
ing law at Montgomery in 1901; served as 
assistant attorney general of Alabama from 
1903 to 1911. In 1912 he became general 
counsel of Alabama Power Co., was elected 
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vice president in 1915. On February 18, 
1920, he became president, succeeding the 
late James Mitchell, brother of W. E. 
Mitchell, president of the Georgia Power Co, 
In 1920, Mr. Martin was elected president 
of the Alabama Traction, Power & Light Co., 
Ltd., succeeding Mr. Mitchell, and upon or- 
ganization of the Southeastern Power & 
Light Co. in 1924, he became its president, 
serving in that capacity until 1930 when 
that company was merged with the Com- 
monwealth & Southern Corp. Upon the 
organization of the Commonwealth & 
Southern Corp. in 1929, Mr, Martin became 
its president and served in that capacity 
until June 1932. 

Probably no other public utility official, 
except the late Preston W. Arkwright, of the 
Georgia Power Co., who died December 2, 
has had such a distinguished career. 

As editor of Dixie Business, which we 
founded in 1929, we have known and written 
about many of the South’s great leaders. We 
have followed Mr. Martin’s efforts during 
these years and found them worthy. He 
has that greatest of all faculties, that of 
working with and through people. 

It would take more than our 20 pages of 
this magazine to list the names of all the 
men who share the honors that have been 
awarded Mr. Martin, by their working with 
him on so many projects. 

In selecting Mr. Martin as the South's man 
of the year we honor those who have worked 
with him and who achieved with him. Mr. 
Martin would be the first to pay tribute to 
them, particularly to the late Robert Strick- 
land, Atlanta's distinguished banker, who 
played a leading role in the formation of 
the Southern Research Institute and whose 
efforts for the development of agriculture 
will not soon be forgotten. 


China and Formosa—The Issues and 


Our Policies Are Clear 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER K. GRANGER 


OF UTAH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 18, 1951 


Mr. GRANGER. Mr. Speaker, critics 
of American policy toward China and 
Formosa had—and lost—their moment 
in history during the Senate investiga- 
tion of far eastern affairs in May and 
June of 1951. Secretary Acheson’s ac- 
cusers marched up the hill loaded with 
charges freely advertised as more than 
enough to demolish him. 

But there was no march down the hill 
for the accusers. They fied in rout, 
battered, confused, and disagreeing 
among themselves as to the best way 
to get off the hook. 

Secretary Acheson met his attackers 
head-on, Patiently and painstakingly 
he dissected the charges. He docu- 
mented his replies. And the charges 
collapsed, 

The Secretary has given us lucid and 
compelling definitions of America’s glo- 
bal problems. He has given equally 
lucid and compelling definitions of 
the policies now being followed to safe- 
guard the interests of the United States 
and its people. 

No American can fully discharge his 
duties as a citizen without a thorough 
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understanding of the record produced in 
the Senate hearings on far eastern 
questions. 

Further testimony is herewith quoted: 


RED CHINA TODAY—THE PEOPLE AND THEIR 
OPPRESSORS ARE TROUBLED 

“These defeats in Korea,. together with 
other consequences of this campaigr, present 
grave problems for the Communist author- 
ities in China. 

“While the manpower resources of China 
are vast, its supply of trained men is limited. 
They cannot cover up their casualties. They 
cannot gloss over the draft of more and more 
men for military service. 

“The Chinese Red leaders have betrayed 
their long-standing pledge of demobilization 
and the military demand for manpower has, 
instead, been increased. 

“Peiping has also broken its promises of 
social and economic improvement. In the 
great cities, dependent on imported materials, 
unemployment increases. The regime has 
not lightened the burdens of the people. 
It has made them heavier.” (Secretary 
Acheson, June 1, 1951.) 


RECOGNITION OF RED CHINA—THE UNITED 
STATES OPPOSES IT 
“We are not recognizing the Communist 
authorities in China. We are not contem- 
plating it. We are opposed to it.” (Secre- 
tary Acheson, June 2, 1951.) 


SEATS IN THE UN—THE CHINESE REDS HAVEN'T 
GOT ANY 
“The Chinese Communists are not in any 
of the organs of the United Nations.” (Sec- 
retary Acheson, June 1, 1951.) 


WHEN THE MAJORITY SAYS “NO,” IT ISN'T A 
VETO 

“The question of the veto arises only in 
the Security Council. That is one organiza- 
tion out of the 46 (organizations of the U. N. 
which have already voted against seating 
Chinese Reds). In the other 45, the question 
is one of a majority vote. 

“It would accomplish very little if, through 
lack of persuasive leadership, the Chinese 
Communists were in 45 parts or the U. N., and 
were not in one part. * 

“It is necessary to convince amt nations 
and have other nations feel that they wish 
to act with the United States in taking the 
view that the Communists connor shoot their 
way into the U. N. + 

“We don’t expect to be ia the minority. 
V.a expect to be in the majority, and I think 
we can stay there as long as we give this 
good strong leadership to it. 

“If we are in a minority, then the point 
arises as to what to do about that situation. 
I should think before that arose, and if one 
believed that that situation was going to 
arise, the thing to do woud be to ask the 
world court to determine what the signifi- 
cance of a vote of a permanent member on 
this matter is. 

“If the World Court would decide that 
that is a veto, then that settles the matter 
in the Security Council.” (Secretary Ache- 
son, June 5, 1951.) 


ECONOMIC BLOCKADE OF CHINA—AMERICA HAS 
TAKEN THE LEAD 


“It was in 1949 that the Communist China 
regime first gained control of a port through 
whivn it could begin trade with the rest of 
the world. The Government of the United 
States applied immediately an embargo upon 
shipments to that regime o munitions and 
industrial supplies having very high strategic 
value. 

“In June 1950 we recognized, after the 
Korean aggression, that Communist China 
was likely to be used as a transshipment 
point, and we immediately put on an ab- 
solute ban of all petroleum shipments from 
the United States to Communist China. 


“Then in December of 1950, after the Chi- 
nese intervened in the aggression in Korea, 
we put a complete embargo on all shipments 
from the United States, the halting of all 
American ships to Chinese ports, and we 
froze all funds. 

“That is what 
did. . . * 

“So far as U. N. action is concerned, on 
May 18 the General Assembly of the United 
Nations adopted, by a vote of 47 to 0, 8 ab- 
stentions, and the Soviet bloc not partici- 
pating, a resolution calling for an embargo 
on strategic exports to Communist China. 
Many countries were already doing this, as 
I have pointed out; others were not. * * * 

“We have been pressing, Mr. Chairman, as 
you know, to extend this economic block- 
ade, and I think we have had censiderable 
success.” (Secretary Acheson, June 1, 1951.) 


FORMOSA’S PRESENT—ISLAND SHOULDN'T FALL 
INTO HOSTILE HANDS 

“We do recognize the Nationalist Gov- 
ernment. We are giving them substantial 
help. We are going to continue to do that.” 
(Secretary Acheson, June 1, 1951.) 

“In March the Joint Chiefs of Staff rec- 
ommended establishment of a military-as- 
sistance advisory group and training mission 
for Formosa. This was approved by our 
Government, and the mission is now in For- 
mosa. A total military-aid program of some- 
thing like $300,000,000 has been studied and 
recommended for the Nationalists on For- 
mosa to be provided in due course.” (Gen- 
eral Bradley, May 21, 1951. ) 

“We are committed to see that that island 
does not fall into hostile hands and to use 
military force to bring about that result, 
We cannot, therefore, believe that it is wise 
in any way to weaken or diminish the forces 
on Formosa.” (Secretary Acheson, June 2, 
1951.) 

“The policy on Formosa as announced by 
the President on the 27th of June (1950) 
was that the Seventh Fleet was to see that 
there should be no attack on Formosa and 
vice versa, there should be no attack by For- 
mosa on the mainland, and that the fleet 
would see that both o” those things were 
done.” (Secretary Acheson, June 1, 1951.) 

FORMOSA’S FUTURE—A PROBLEM FOR THE 

UNITED NATIONS 

“The President has stated that we are not 
prejudicing the future of Formosa, That 
is a matter which should be decided, he said, 
either in connection with the Japanese peace 
treaty, or by the United Nations, and the 
view which has been taken more recently 
is that the United Nations is the appropriate 
place where it should ultimately be decided.” 
(Secretary Acheson, June 1, 1951.) 

FOR THE FUTURE—OUR POLICY TOWARD CHINA 

“I believe it is quite true that the ulti- 
mate success, if there is going to be any 
success in China freeing itself from this for- 
eign domination, has got to come basically 
from the Chinese.” (Secretary Acheson, 
June 1, 1951.) 

“Our attitude toward it (Chinese Reds) 
is that this is an authority on the main- 
land of China which we did not 1 as 
the legal government of China 

“As to our general policy with China, it is 
firmly based upon the priuciple which has 
been its base for the last—at least—half 
century, and perhaps longer than that, 
which is one of deep i tcrest in and friend- 
ship for the Chinese people. * * * 

“We see another object of our policy— 
that is, to keep China free from domination 
of foreign powers—(now) being threatened 
by e efforts of the Soviet Union. 

“It will be our constant effort to oppose 
those trends.” (Secretary Acheson, June 4, 
1951.) 


the United States 
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American Liberty Is God-Given 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES E. BENNETT 


A OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 18, 1951 


Mr. BENNETT of Florida. Mr. Speak- 
er, I recently read in the Jacksonville 
Journal, a newspaper published in my 
home town of Jacksonville, Fla., a news 
article which I think is of interest. It 
reads as follows: 


American citizens’ liberties are God-given 
and there is no power great enough on earth 
to take them away, Frank Elmore of the 
Jacksonville Bar Association told a class of 
40 persons who became citizens of the United 
States in naturalization ceremonies in Fed- 
eral court today. 

Elmore pointed out that the first amend- 
ment of the Constitution assumes belief in 
God and cited the Declaration of Independ- 
ence as based on the authority of God. He 
-aid the words “liberty” and “in God we 
trust” do not appear by chance on every 
American coin. 

“There is a direct relationship between the 
preservation of our liberties and our belief 
in God,” Elmore said. 

Judge Bryan Simpson, presiding over the 
ceremonies, told the class of new citizens 
that performance of duty and obligations 
rather than the exercise of their new priv- 
Ueges would make them good citizens. 

“You will deserve your citizenship only to 
the extent to which you serve your country 
as a citizen,” Judge Simpson said. “There 
is no suck thing as a hyphenated or part- 
time citizen.” 


Mr. Frank H. Elmore, Jr., who was 
quoted in the article, is a former presi- 
dent of the Jacksonville Bar Associa- 
tion, and in a recent Florida Law Jour- 
nal article, Mr. Elmore said some other 
things which I think are worthy of in- 
clusion at this point: 


Like other abstractions such as “peace,” 
“justice,” and “mercy,” freedom has no 
meaning except in terms of contrasted ex- 
perience with ‘ts antonyms. The antonyins 
of freedom are bondage, imprisonment, or 
personal restrictions. Liberty, freedom's 
twin, is more often public; “freedom,” per- 
sonal and private. Most Americans today 
do not know what it is to be a slave or 
prisoner and take freedom and liberty for 
granted. 

Worse, many Americans confuse liberty 
with license. When license supplants lib- 
erty freedom from want becomes freedom 
from work; freedom of worship becomes 
freedom from worship; freedom of speech be- 
comes freedom from truth; and freedom trom 
fear becomes freedom from duty, from vigi- 
lance, and from courage. 


Controls and Inflation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. WILLIS ROBERTSON 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, June 18, 1951 


Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
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in the Appendix of the Recorp an edi- 
torial entitled, “The Lesser Peril,” which 
appeared in the Christian Science Mon- 
itor of Thursday, June 14, 1951. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Tue LESSER PERIL 


Congress is finally getting down to the 
question whether to extend and strengthen 
the Defense Production Act. Pressures are 
enormous toward dropping certain key con- 
trols or all controls. And events have 
seemed at this moment almost to conspire 
to confuse the public and to lull it into 
complacency. 

New York’s price war has not swept the 
Nation, but it has made Nation-wide head- 
lines. And certain products, such as tele- 
vision scts, are showing up in oversupply 
in a great many places. A shortage of beef 
has loomed hugely in prospect, if not quite 
so severely on the meat counters—which has 
seemed to support the contention that con- 
trols can only end up in scarcities and ra- 
tioning. There is report from responsible 
sources that the Federal Reserve Board is 
about to relax restrictions on installment 
buying for several items. 

No wonder the question is being asked 
whether American prođuction is now catch- 
ing up with the situation. If the answer 
were yes, then controls might well be 
dropped, credit eased, and the anti-inflation 
function of taxation disregarded. 

But all of these developments need closer 
scrutiny. It becomes increasingly appar- 
ent, to be sure, that American productive 
capacity is expanding faster than it was 
safe to count on. This is a most encourag- 
ing accomplishment both defense-wise and 
consumer-wise. Production is the positive 
remedy for inflation and the news gives 
hope that negative antidotes—controls, taxa- 
tion, and forced-draft savings—may be eased 
sooner than it has been prudent to antici- 
pate. 

That time is not yet. 

Industry is not wholly out of the tooling- 
up period for defense production. Hardly 
$30,000,000,000 in military orders have as yet 
been placed as against $60,000,000,000 more 
to come within a year. Payrolls a year from 
now are estimated at $23,500,000,000 greater 
than today—an enormous addition to buy- 
ing power. The current surplus of some 
consumer goods is now seen as temporary— 
a combination of the public’s overestimation 
of the shortages in prospect and business 
taking that overestimation at face value and 
stocking up. And plant expansion is ex- 
pected to exceed last year by 29 percent. 
Capital expenditures affect either inflation 
or deflation far more than the brief ups and 
downs in consumer goods. 

Inflation is no respecter of party lines or 
pocketbooks. The voices raised most 
urgently in behalf of retaining conirols and 
holding the line against each and every spe- 
cial interest come from no one political party 
and no one economic level. Charles E. Wil- 
son and Eric Johnston are both industrialists 
and both Republicans. Bernard M. Baruch 
is a Democrat and a retired Wall Street 
broker of large means. Yet they plead the 
necessity of controls as earnestly as do 
spokesmen for the CIO and the AFL. 

Nobody likes controls. Nobody likes heavy 
taxes either. But until a production big 
enough for both civilian demands and de- 
fense needs is reached and bolted solidly to 
an enduring foundation Americans must 
learn to live with them. Controls, undesir- 
able as they are, pose less of a peril to a 
free economy than does the near-confisca- 
tion of uncontrolled inflation. 


The Foreign Policy of the United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. CLINTON P. ANDERSON 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, June 18, 1951 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, as 
we approach the first anniversary of 
Communist aggression in Korea, this 
Nation seems less united than it was 
immediately after our historic step in 
meeting that aggression. The London 
Economist ef June 9, 1951, has taken a 
more detached view than many of us 
seem able to take in America. 

Under the heading “For what we have 
achieved,” the paper points out that it 
was 4 years ago that the Truman ad- 
ministration set out on a deliberate and 
defined policy of resisting and contain- 
ing Soviet expansion, and properly calls 
attention to the fact that those who 
would pass judgment on American pol- 
icy must answer whether since 1947 it 
has advanced toward its professed ob- 
jectives or retreated from them. I be- 
lieve the article is worth reprinting in 
full in order that we may benefit from 
this careful appraisal of what the world 
has been doing in the past 4 years, and 
I ask unanimous consent that it be 
printed in the RECORD. 

Thege being no ob ection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


For WHAT We Have ACHIEVED 


To the great debate in America there has 
succeeded the grand inquest, One after the 
other the leaders of American policy, save for 
the President himself, are appearing as wit- 
nesses before the congressional inquiry, from 
whom no secrets are hid. With an astonish- 
ing frankness, the innermost motives of the 
actions of the latt 6 years are being laid bare. 
It is a bitterly partisan inquiry, and the at- 
tacking Republicans are doing whatever they 
can to capitalize on the frustration that un- 
doubtedly hangs over the Korean war. 
Within a week or two the first anniversary 
of the Communist aggression will be reached 
and the party orators will be busy asking 
what has been gained by so much effort— 
and failing to stop for the answering ques- 
tion, which is how much would have been 
irreparably lost by now without it. In the 
clamor, another anniversary has slipped past 
this week without any notice, the fourth 
anniversary of the offer by General Marshall 
that led to the European recovery plan. Yet 
that is the starting point from which com- 
parison must set out. It was 4 years ago, 
not last June, that the Truman administra- 
tion set out on a deliberate and defined pol- 
icy of resisting and containing Soviet expan- 
sion. The Korean War, properly regarded, is 
no more than an incident in that policy— 
an incident large enough and geographically 
far enough out of focus to be a sizable dis- 
traction from the main purpose, but still not 
enough to displace it. The question that 
should be asked by those who would pass a 
judgment on American policy under Mr, 
Truman is whether since 1947 it has ad- 
vanced toward its professed objectives or 
retreated from them. Is there a better 
chance now than there was 4 years ago of 
resisting Soviet imperialism without war? 

It is unlikely that any praise from Lon- 
don will be of much assistance to Mr. Ache- 
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son as he stands on trial in W. n— 
possibly even the reverse. Nevertheless, it 
must be candidly reported that, seen from 
here, the American foreign policy of the last 
4 years seems to have been intelligent, con- 
sistent, courageous, and in a high degree 
successful. Any such sweeping judgment 
must, of course, at once be qualified and 
limited. For one thing, it is not a Govern- 
ment of sages functioning in utopia on 
which judgment is being passed, but a Gov- 
ernment of politicians condemned to labor 
in that cockpit of irresponsibility and indis- 
cretion that is Washington. When one con- 
siders the obstacles that any Secretary of 
State has to overcome before he can ac- 
complish anything, it is a great achievement 
to have any policy at all. It is no criticism 
of Mr. Acheson that he has had to tack; it 
is high praise to say that he has never 
abandoned his course and run before the 
party winds. 

Secondly, to say that the policy has been 
successful is not to say that it has succeeded. 
The state of the world is still appalling and 
the uttermost calamity may be just around 
the corner. The objectives of the contain- 
ment policy are inevitably negative. It 
will have succeeded when it is clear the 
Soviet expansion has been stopped without 
a major war. In such a program there can- 
not be decisive and positive results—cer- 
tainly not in a short time. 

Thirdly, the policy sometimes seems to be 
in danger of forgetting what its objectives 
are. Its very indecisiveness breeds impa- 
tience. The immense effort of argument and 
exhortation that has been needed to con- 
vince the democratic peoples of the need 
to be strong in peacetime is having effects 
that could have been foreseen. The more 
war-weary, bruised and skeptical Europeans 
have taken time to jump to the call. The 
Americans, shocked into indignation and 
alarm by Korea, leapt, as it were, from their 
beds into a cold bath, and now stand dressed 
wanting to do something. They perhaps 
feel—and who can blame them—something 
of that moral superiority which glows in the 
man who bathes before breakfast before May 
is out. There has been for some months 
now, on the other side of the Atlantic, a 
tendency to exaggerate risks, to rattle the 
saber, to coin such phrases as “w: 
peace.” For this the fighting men and the 
commentators specializing in grand strategy 
must take some of the blame. When talk- 
ing of the war the West is trying to avert 
they now tend to drop the cautious “would” 
for the resolute “will.” And the result is 
that General Marshall and Mr. Acheson have 
to meet the charge of “appeasement” simply 
because they remember that the object of the 
policy is to contain Communism without 
war, not to defeat it in war. 

A fourth qualification is that there is one 
large area of the world where conditions 
are definitely less favorable than they were 
4 years ago. The fact that the whole of 
China has fallen to the Communists can- 
not be .egarded as anything other than a 
defeat. But this could be counted as a 
black mark for Mr. Truman and his lieu- 
tenants only if it could be shown that their 
policy had contributed to that result, or that 
some other policy could have prevented it. 
There is still a group of Republicans who 
believe that Chiang Kai-shek could have 
been propped up by more vigorous Ameri- 
can aid; but each time the story is gone 
over again in public, the thesis sounds more 
wildly improbable. 

These are the qualifications. But when 
they have been given their full weight, it is 
still true that the balance is strongly fa- 
vorable. The world is, by several percep- 
tible degrees, a safer place than it was in 
1947, The fact that very few people think 
so shows only that they are less blind to the 
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dangers than they were then, and that they 
have forgotte:. how shaky the structure then 
was. It is beyond doubt that the great ma- 
jority of people in the free world are living 
better, earning more, and producing more ef- 
ficiently than they were 4 years ago. For any- 
one who remembers the moral and physical 
condition of the European Continent and 
of war-damaged Asia in 1947 the improve- 
ment is astounding. To that result, many 
human efforts have contributed, as well as 
the vis medicatrix naturae. But the larg- 
est share of the credit belongs to the Mar- 
shall plan, which the Russians determined, 
and failed, to break. 

From these economic achievements, the 
emphasis is now shifting to the political and 
the military; and some of those critics who 
attack the Truman-Marshall-Acheson policy 
for being flabby and indecisive also contrive 
to believe—or at least to say—that it is rash 
and reckless. It is true that any effort of 
rearmament by the weaker side runs the 
risk of provoking the strong. It is true that 
the risk of a Soviet preventive war cannot 
be written off—not yet, at least. But the 
risk has been clearly seen by the leaders of 
American policy and taken with open eyes. 
There is a long list since 1947 of risks taken 
and outfaced: The building up of Western 
Germany; the provocation of Tito’s split with 
Moscow; the resistance to the Berlin block- 
ade; Norway’s adhesion to the Atlantic Pact 
in the face of Russian threats; the defeat of 
the Greek guerrillas by American interven- 
tion; the successful resistance of French and 
Italian Governments to strikes and disorders 
fomented by the Communists against the 
Marshall plan and rearmament; and, finally, 
the decision, to take up the challenge offered 
in Korea. Can anybody reasonably doubt 
that, if similar courage had been shown in 
the years between 1933 and 1939, Hitler's war 
would never have happened? As an achieve- 
ment in policy, the extent of the present re- 
armament is itself not the least remarkable; 
no one else in history has- been able to 
persuade a group of peace-loving democracies 
to arm themselves betimes. The test of the 
policy, of course, will be whether it works, 
whether it succeeds in averting the war. 
For that the event must be awaited. But at 
least war no longer seems inevitable and, as 
we move through the critical period, every 
day gone is a day gained. Other govern- 
ments, most notably the British, have played 
their parts in the policy; but the ideas, the 
money, and the resolution have come from 
the Americans, and if the chances of avoid- 
ing war are greater today than they were in, 
say, 1938, it is to the American administra- 
tion that the major credit belongs. 

For those who are not blinded by partisan 
spirit, whether they be European leftists who 
hate everything American or American 
rightists who hate everything Democratic, 
the record is plain and the comparison with 
1947 is convincing. There have been spasms 
of weakness; but there have also been mo- 
ments of high courage such as elected politi- 
cians rarely show. There have been waver- 
ings and hesitations; but a far more con- 
sistent line can be traced through the past 
4 years than is usual with democratic gov- 
ernments. There have been moments of 
near-hysteria; but the testimony of the last 
few weeks has shown with what sober cau- 
tion the policy has in general been pursued. 
There have been traces of arrogance; but 
there has also been a conspicuous loyalty 
to America’s allies and a firm adherence to 
the strategic policy of defending Europe en- 
trusted to General Eisenhower. There has 
been some self-seeking; but there has also 
been the vision and the generosity of the 
Marshall plan, 

The critics, both in America and in Europe, 
have been given too much of the stage. It 

is time that the central mass of sober 


opinion throughout the world took the 
trouble to say out loud to Mr. Truman, to 
General Marshall and to Mr. Acheson what 
we believe they are thinking. The policy is 
hardly yet in mid-course; the dangers are 
still pressing and enormous; mistakes have 
been made and will doubtless be made again, 
It may even be that, for mysterious reasons 
of domestic American politics, Mr. Acheson 
may have to go. But for what has so far 
ben achieved, we are truly thankful. 


Free Speech and the Communist Party 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM LANGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, June 18, 1951 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “Six Men Amend the Constitu- 
tion,” published in the St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch of June 5, 1951. It deals with 
the prosecution of certain Communist 
leaders. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
RecorpD, as follows: 


Sıx MEN AMEND THE CONSTITUTION 


There is no greater right in all the world 
than the right to hold free opinions and to 
express them without fear of reprisal by those 
in authority. 

This right is the very heart of American 
democracy. Keep it secure and the free way 
of life will survive. Take it away, and the 
free way of life will die within itself, whether 
or not attack ever comes on the outside, 

Jefferson, Madison, Mason, and the others 
who started the weak little Republic 160 
years ago were not afraid of the right to in- 
quire and expound and advocate. By formal 
amendment these wise men and their fellow 
citizens, with great deliberation, wrote into 
the first article of the Bill of Rights the 
guaranty that “Congress shall make no law 
abridging the freedom of speech.” 

Jefferson, the man who wrote the Declara- 
tion of Independence, said: 

“If there be any among us who wish to dis- 
solve this Union, or to change its republican 
form, let them stand undisturbed, as monu- 
ments to the safety with which error of opin- 
ion may be tolerated where reason is left 
free to combat it.” 

What a strange and distressing contrast a 
century and a half later present. By now the 
feeble little Nation has grown to be the 
strongest power in all the world. Yet the 
successors of Jefferson and his compatriots 
in high office are not merely less bold. They 
even retreat in fear of the free exchange of 
ideas. 

This is the context in which the Supreme 
Court decision in the case of the Communist 
leaders must be set. Chief Justice Vinson, 
with the concurrence of Justices Reed, 
Frankfurter, Jackson, Burton, and Minton, 
leads the gravest departure from the guar- 
anty of freedom of speech in our history. 

These six justices say that the Communists 
by organizing “to teach and advocate the 
overthrow of the Government of the United 
States by force and violence created a ‘clear 
and present danger’ of an attempt to over- 
throw the Government by force and vio- 
lence.” 

They cite no overt acts of force. 
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They present no record of violence. 

They find danger both clear and present 
through teaching and advocacy alone. 

Never before has such a restriction been 
placed on the right to hold opinions and to 
express them in the United States of America. 

What is important in this case is not what 
happens to the Communist leaders. As the 
Post-Dispatch said October 23, 1949, if these 
defendants have engaged in treason or in 
seditious conspiracy, let them be so charged, 
tried, convicted, and imprisoned. If they 
ought to be indicted as saboteurs or unregis- 
tered foreign agents, let the proper actions 
be brought under the proper laws. Few can 
hold a brief for these men or their hateful 
doctrine of discord and dissension. 

What is important in this case is what has 
now been done internally to our own historic 
liberty. The two Justices who have the cour- 
age to dissent against this self-inflicted 
wound do so with words that history will 
mark. 

Justice Black says: “This is a virulent form 
of prior censorship of speech and press.” De- 
ploring this watering down of the first 
amendment, the senior Justice holds the ap- 
plied sections of the Smith Act unconstitu- 
tional on their face. Looking to the future, 
he says: 

“Public opinion being what it now is, few 
will protest the conviction of these Commu- 
nist petitioners. There is hope, however, that 
in calmer times, when present pressures, pas- 
sions, and fears subside, this or some later 
court will restore the first amendment lib- 
erties to the high preferred place where they 
belong in a free society.” 

Justice Douglas joins Justice Black with 
this memorable protest: 

“Never until today has anyone seriously 
thought that the ancient law of conspiracy 
could constitutionally be used to turn speech 
into seditious conduct. Full and free discus- 
sion has been the first article of our faith. It 
has been the safeguard of every religious, 
political, philosophical, economic, and racial 
group amongst us.” 

The logical consequence of this decision 
would be for the Department of Justice to 
order the arrest of everyone who can be said 
to have taught or advocated the overthrow of 
the Government by force and violence. It 
would be to throw perhaps as many as 75,000 
or more people behind bars for their political 
and economic beliefs. After that might come 
all those who have proposed radical change 
in the Government. Then those who have 
proposed any change. And so on and on. 

What a plight for a nation which is fight- 
ing dictatorship on the battlefield and at- 
tempts to exemplify the free way of life to 
the oppressed peoples of the world. 

Six men have amended the United States 
Constitution without submitting their 
amendment to the States for ratification. 
That is the nub of this decision. 

The Post-Dispatch believes that this un- 
ratified amendment will some day be re- 
pealed through reversal by a later Supreme 
Court decision. The Supreme Court reversed 
its indefensible child-labor decision. It re- 
versed its archaic minimum wage decision. 
It has reversed itself frankly and full many 
times. We believe it will do so again. 

Today the Supreme Court accepts the nar- 
row, timid, confused outlook of Fred M. 
Vinson. Some day it will enlarge its view to 
re-embrace the broad and sound conception 
of freedom in a democracy, as advocated and 
practiced by that great American and out- 
standing Republican, Charles Evans Hughes. 

Speaking for the Supreme Court in the 
Communist case of De Jonge v. Oregon in 
1937, Chief Justice Hughes said: 

“The greater the importance of safeguard- 
ing the community from incitements to the 
overthrow of our institutions by force and 
violence, the more imperative is the need to 
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preserve inviolate the constitutional rights 
of free speech, free press and free assembly 
in order to maintain the opportunity for free 


Tribute to Gen. George C. Marshall 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. WILLIS ROBERTSON 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, June 18, 1951 


Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Record an edito- 
rial entitled “The Marshall Record,” 
dealing with the record of Gen, George 
C. Marshall, which appeared in a recent 
issue of the Christian Science Monitor. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


THE MARSHALL RECORD 


The Nation’s estimate of George C. Mar- 
shall ultimately will be built of the whole 
record of his public service in its entirety, 
the time-tested integrity of his character, 
and the extraordinary respect and confidence 
which has been accorded him by so many 
men of real stature in both parties. Like 
other public men, he has made his mistakes. 

But anyone tempted to accept Senator 
Josera McCartuy’s elaborate accusations 
should ask himself two questions: First, how 
safe is it to base an implication of treason 
upon a superficial parallel (constructed with 

t) between selected policy decisions 
of a public official and the selector’s own 
clairvoyance on what the Kremlin wanted 
“done? The voting records on forcign policy 
of several of Senator McCartuy’s closest 
friends in the Senate parallel startlingly that 
of former Representative Vito Marcantonio, 
the only avowed Communist sympathizer 
who has sat in Congress for many years. Yet 
these Senators are vigorously anti-Com- 
m-—nist. 

And the second question: Is Senator Mc- 
Cantuy helping to clear the air and to unify 
the American people against their common 
enemy, Russian communistic imperialism? 
Or is he doing that which sows suspicion, 
undermines confidence, and sets good Ameri- 
cans against each other, while the Kremlin 
looks on and laughs?’ 


Is the Administration Endangering Our 
National Security? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. EMANUEL CELLER 
OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 5, 1951 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orD, I include the following radio pro- 


gram, the American Forum of the Air, 
Sunday, June 10, 1951: 


THe AMERICAN FORUM OF THE Am, SUNDAY, 
June 10, 1951 
IS THE ADMINISTRATION ENDANGERING OUR 
NATIONAL SECURITY? 


(Speakers: Senator WILLIAM E. JENNER, 
Republican, of Indiana, member of the Sen- 
ate Judiciary Committee; Congressman 
EMANUEL CrLtzr, Democrat, of New York, 
chairman of the House Judiciary Committee; 
moderator: Theodore Granik, founder and 
moderator of the American Forum of the 
Air.) 

ANNOUNCER. Today the American Forum 
of the Air presents a discussion on the vital 
topic, Is the Administration Endangering 
Our National Security? Here with us to- 
day to discuss this problem is Senator WIL- 
LIAM E. JENNER, Republican, of Indiana, a 
member of the Senate Judiciary Committee, 
who says, “We cannot entrust our security 
to the administration which has permitted 
us to slide down hill since 1945, when the 
United States was the world's foremost mili- 
tary power.” 

And Congressman EMANUEL CELLER, Demo- 
crat, of New York, chairman of the House 
Judiciary Committee, who says, “Our aim is 
peace without appeasement and with honor. 
The only road to peace for the world is col- 
lective security and the administration has 
consistently followed this course.” 

And now here is your moderator, who 23 
years ago founded the American Forum of 
the Air, Theodore Granik. 

Moderator GRANIK. The current hearings 
on the firing of General MacArthur have 
brought to light many provocative facts 
about the status of our national security. 
At the end of World War II the United States 
stood out as the greatest military power in 
world history, but now Gen. Hoyt Vanden- 
berg, our Air Force Chief, says we have a 
“shoestring” air force. Now, why are we so 
militarily weak? Why are we in a battle 
against time to remobilize for defense? Has 
the Truman doctrine, the Marshall plan, the 
North Atlantic Pact, been the right course? 
Has the administration safeguarded or en- 
dangered our nationaly security? 

Today the American Forum of the Air con- 
siders these important questions. 

Now, Senator JENNER, yesterday, Senator 
Tart, the chairman of the Republican policy 
committee, charged that the administration 
has adopted the attitude that the President 
has the power to put the country into any 
war he desires. Would you care to comment 
on that? 

Senator Jenner. Yes, Mr. Granik, I would 
like to comment on that. 

We have been in a war in Korea now for 
nearly 12 months, but the administration 
has never asked Congress for the power to 
declare that war. And Mr. Acheson says, 
and I want to quote him: “There may well 
be situations where it would be wise to ask 
Congress to vote on war but other situations 
where you have to act so quickly that you 
cannot do it.” 

Of course, the Constitution gave Congress 
the sole power to declare war. 

Senator Byrd asked Mr, Acheson the other 
day in these hearings—and I quote: “I 
would like to ask you to name the condi- 
tions under which you think that war should 
not be fought until it is first declared by 
Congress.” 

Mr. Acheson replied—and I quote him: "T 
do not think I am able to do that, Senator 
Byrep.” 

So you can see, Mr. Granik, there is clearly 
a new philosophy in this Government of the 
New Deal. The congressional power to de- 
clare war has fallen into abeyance and is 
going to be kept in abeyance. 
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The report from the administration to the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee says: 
“Repelling aggression in Korea or Europe 
cannot wait until congressional debate.” 

Here is a fair warning, ladies and gentle- 
men. The administration not only starts a 
war in Korea without asking Congress to 
decide, but it tells us now in no doubtful 
words that it intends to start its wars and 
police actions in Europe without consulting 
Congress, whenever the President or his “in- 
ner circle” think they need a war. 

Moderator GRANIK. Congressman CELLER. 

Congressman CELLER. In answer to that, I 
would say, firstly, that what Senator Tarr 
said—and you quoted him—to my mind is 
just fiddle-faddle. He spoke not sense but 
nonsense, 

Now, in answering the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Indiana, I will say that there have 
been many occasions in our history when 
troops have been sent abroad without the 
consent of Congress. Wilson sent Pershing 
into Mexico, and Pershing went as far as 
Vera Cruz. Jefferson in the old days sent our 
forces to put down the Barbary pirates and 
Cleveland threatened to send our fleet into 
Venezuela. We have had many such occa- 
sions of police action. 

With reference to the administration’s 
policy, that the cornerstone of our foreign 
policy is peace—peace without appeasement 
and peace with honor as I stated before. 
There is only one road to that peace and that 
is collective security. That is the road that 
the Government and the administration have 
been consistently following. The adminis- 
tration has acted and has not merely in- 
dulged in pious declarations or mere talk. 

I would like to list some of the actions of 
the administration along that road to peace, 
particularly that type of peace which means 
the putting down and the containment of 
Communist and imperialist aggression. 

Moderator Grantx. May the Senator com- 
ment a moment, Congressman? 

Senator JENNER. Mr. CELLER may be per- 
fectly honest in his personal position about 
peace with honor but, as far as the admin- 
istration is concerned, when they talk about 
peace—you talk about peace, you talk about 
“Tiddle-faddle”—that is “fiddl_-faddle” com- 
pounded. What peace are they talking 
about? We have had three wars in 35 years 
under the New Deal, Democrat, Fair Deal 
administration, We fought the first war— 
what for? To make the world safe for de- 
mocracy. And when that war ended we had 
established dictators in Italy, Germany and 
in Russia. 

Then we went into World War II. What 
was that for? To make the world safe for 
the Four Freedoms. Three hundred and fifty 
thousand boys died, eight hundred and fifty 
thousand were wounded and $400,000,000,000 
was spent. And what did we get out of that? 
We established Stalin and communism over 
50 percent of the world’s surface. 

Now we are in Korea and now they are 
looking forward to another war. What do 
they mean by “peace”? 


gressman CELLER, I hope the Senator 
will not take up all of my time, I did not 
finish my original statement. 

Senator Jenner. I have not “nished, either. 

Congressman CELLER. But I would say_to 
the television audience that I wonder what 
the Senator’s plan and policy would be 
which would have prevented those wars and 
would give us future peace. As I read his 
record, it is one of pure isolationism. The 
Senator voted against the Marshall plan, the 
Senator voted against UNRRA, the Senator 
voted against our admission into the United 
Nations, the Senator voted against the Rio 
Conference; he voted against the North At- 
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lantic pact; he voted against the North At- 
lantic Treaty Organization. I would say 
that he wants to set up a sort of Gibraltar of 


western civilization, and he feels that we- 


can go it all alone. 

Senator JENNER. No. 
CzLLER—— 

Congressman CELLER. I will say that that 
is living in an ivory tower. That kind of 
tower is so full of holes it looks like Swiss 
cheese. 

Senator JENNER. I will tell you exactly 
what I want to do. I want to go back to gov- 
ernment under law and government under 
the Constitution of this Nation. As long 
as we followed the great American foreign 
policy and its traditions, established as far 
back as the Monroe Doctrine, we did not 
get ourselves into three world wars in 35 
years. 

If you want to call me isolationist, fine, 
I am willing to defend from the North Pole 
to the South Pole, from Japan to the Brit- 


I will tell you, Mr. 


ish Isles; but I cannot see where this Na- ' 


tion, which is only 6 percent of the world’s 
population, can feed, clothe and care for the 
whole cockeyed world and spread its 
strength all over the world and keep our form 
of government at home. And I say if our 
form of government goes down, there goes 
the last best hope for peace. 

Congressman CELLER. I hope the Senator 
will be a little silent so I will have a chance 
to say something in this debate. 

The Senator reminds me of the Monday 
morning quarterback; he has perfect vision 
in his hindsight. He has 20-20 vision, but 
only in his hindsight, I am afraid if you 
would carry out the purposes and plans of 
your yotes and leave us in a sort of isola~ 
tionist world of our own, we would be just 
like an ostrich, with our head in the sand; 
but we would have an awfully exposed rear 
end for attack by Russian aggression. 

Senator Jenner. But I would not be using 
American money. 

Congressman CELLER. Space in this time 
and age is completely obliterated. The 
world is a sort of a hard-pressed accordion, 
all squeezed together, and you cannot live 
alone successfully and like it and live suc- 
cessfully alone. 

Senator JENNER. I do not propose to live 
alone. 

But listen, Mr. CELLER, since World War 
II ended we have spent over $200,000,000,000 
for defense, and yet the subject of this con- 
versation is: “Is this administration endan- 
gering our security?” Yet General Vanden- 
berg testified the other day before a sena- 
torial committee that we only have a “shoe- 
string” Air Force. 

Oh, yes, since World War II we have spent 
another $100,000,000,000 to try to buy friends 
all over the world. Yes; I voted against the 
Marshall plan and all those things. But we 
did not buy their friendship, did we? And 
right today, when our Nation is up against 
it and we have 141,000 casualties in Korea, 
these nations to whom we poured out our 
billions are standing idly by, are only giving 
token forces and are trading with Communist 
Russia and are using our money and our 
machinery to kill our own boys; and I am 
against it. 

Congressman CELLER. I would say to the 
plan of the Senator that if we endeavored to 
live without our allies and endeavored to 
live without friends and had no Marshall 
plan or point 4, all of which the distin- 
guished Senator from Indiana opposed, then 
I fear me that we would be open to attack, 
and successful attack by Russia. Europe is 
our bulwark, and I want to support and 


strengthen Europe, so that if there is any 
attacx 

Senator JENNER. What about Asia? 

Congressman CELLER. Wait, please. 

—so that if there is any attack—Europe will 
be attacked first—that we will have plenty 
of time. 

As for Asia, I do not quite understand. 
Are you for aid to Asia and not aid for Eu- 
rope? Are you for the ECA for Asia and not 
for ECA for Europe? Are you an Asia-firster, 
or are you an American-firster? 

Senator JENNER. May I say something 
now? 

Moderator GRANIK. Senator JENNER. 

Senator JENNER. Let us be honest now; we 
are just kidding ourselves and the American 
people. You say the administration has not 
endangered our security. Let us take a look 
at the record. 

We need only think back to VJ-day. We 
had 12,000,000 men under arms on VJ-day, 
we had a 200-group Air Force on VJ-day. 
We had a Navy in command of the seven 
seas. We were the head of the victorious 
coalition which included nearly all the na- 
tions of the world. Our enemies were in the 
dust at our feet. 

Now, just let me finish my statement. 

Congressman CELLER. I do hope that the 
moderator will not give you all the time. I 
will have to investigate this monopoly also. 

Senator JENNER. Russia and Europe were a 
war-devastated ruin. Two great armies had 
fought back and forth across Russia burning 
and bombing as they went. She had a diffi- 
cult problem to feed and house her people 
and rebuild her cities, without attempting to 
feed and equip huge standing armies. 

Moderator GRANIK. May the Congressman 
proceed now? 

Senator JENNER. Surely. Go right ahead. 

Moderator GRANIK. Go ahead, Congress- 
man. 

Congressman CELLER. I wonder where the 
members of the Republican Party stand with 
the distinguished Senator. 

Senator Jenner. I will tell you. 

Congressman CELLER., Wait a minute, 
please. Let us share the time. 

Let us go over the record and see the box 
score. 

With reference, for example, to troops to 
Europe: Hoover says no troops to Europe; 
the Republican Dewey says 100 divisions 
should be sent to Europe; Tarr says a few 
divisions should be sent to Europe; Senators 
Kem and WHERRY say 6 divisions should be 
sent to Europe; Senator SALTONSTALL and 
Stassen say send all Eisenhower wants; Sen- 
ator Durr says it is purely a military deci- 
sion; Tarr says the President has no consti- 
tutional authority to send troops, Governor 
Warren says he has the authority. It is a 
sort of Dewey against Tarr, Tarr against 
Hoover, WHerry against Stassen, Durr 
against Kem, Hoover against Warren, Tarr 
against Tarr, and Senator JENNER against 
the whole crew. And Gabrielson says: “Vote 
for the Republican Party and get a definite, 
unified foreign policy.” 

Think of that. 

Senator JENNER. Well, there is no ques- 
tion about where Truman, Acheson, Latti- 
more, and the Hisses stand; they all stand 
together. They all stand for throwing the 
dust into the eyes of the American people, 
and under their leadership and foreign pol- 
icy they have made Russia one of the 
strongest nations of this world. Right now 
they are planning on a peace of appeasement 
in Asia. Yet Congressman CELLER talks about 
Europe all the time. 

Why, just yesterday, after the expenditure 
of all of these billions, General Eisenhower 
said he was awfully sorry but the military 
assistance program in the North Atlantic 
Pact was not working and he was afraid that 
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Italy was going to go communistic and that 
the Communist strength in France was in- 
creasing. 

So what are you going to do with your boys 
in Europe, Mr. CELLER; create another Korea? 

Congressman CELLER. No, indeed. I think 
we are endeavoring and struggling to have 
peace with honor even in Korea, and I am 
willing to have a cease-fire order developed 
in Korea; and so are the mothers and the 
wives and the dear ones of the soldiers 
throughout the length and breadth of this 
land. They want a cessation of the hostil- 
ities, with decency and with honor. Trat 
does not mean that we are going to surrender 
to anybody; that means that from a mili- 
tary standpoint we will have a stoppage of 
the firing, and from a diplomatic or a polit- 
ical standpoint, we are firm in our convic- 
tion—and this has been developed at the 
MacArthur hearings—that we will not yield 
an inch to the Communists. 

We have an economic blockade of Red 
China. We sent tie Seventh Fleet for the 
protection of Formosa. We are not going to 
allow the seating of Red China in the UN 
and we are not going to recognize Red China. 
That is not appeasement; that is showing 
the Communists where they come off. That 
is a strong, firm policy on the part of the 
administration and that policy is the policy 
of men like General Collins, General Brad- 
ley, General Vandenberg, Admiral Sherman; 
and we must rely upon the military leaders. 
We relied upon them during the war. They 
are the professional soldiers, experts on this 
subject, and I take their word rather than 
the word of the Senator from Indiana. 

Moderator Granix. Senator JENNER. 

Senator JENNER, Let us see what has hap- 
pened to some of the other great military 
leaders. What has happened to MacArthur, 
to Denfeld; what has happened to Cromme- 
lin; what has happened to Wedemeyer? If 
you do not fall in behind the Truman-Ache- 
sen-Lattimore-Hiss line you walk the plank. 
Mr. Dulles told us that the pro-Communist 
influence in Asia was still predominant in 
the State Department—that was up to the 
time of the Korean war—and there has not 
been a single change down there. We have 
the same leaders that we had. 

You are talking about the Seventh Fleet 
protecting Formosa. The Seventh Fleet is 
there to keep Chiang Kai-shek and his Na- 
tionalists from going back to China. 

What peace do you propose? 

Congressman CELLER. That evidence was 
clearly stated by the generals, as I men- 
tioned. They ought to know; they are the 
experts. That evidence was that we could 
not use the Chiang Kai-shek troops now 
because they were inept, they were the type 
of soldiers 

Senator Jenner. That is not what Mac- 
Arthur says. 

Congressman CELLER., I do not care what 
MacArthur said. 

Senator JENNER. Of course you do not. 

Congressman CELLER. MacArthur is a man 
who would have brought us into a war— 
as Bradley says, into a wrong war, at the 
wrong time, in the wrong place. 

Senator JENNER, With 175,000 American 
casualties over there, billions of dollars spent 
over there 

Congressman CELLER. Please control your- 
self, sir. Let us have more light and a little 
less thunder, Senator. 

Senator JENNER. All right, we will give you 
the light, but you do not want the light. 

Congressman CELLER. I will give you some 
light, not noise. 

Senator JENNER. Wait just a minute; you 
do not get to talk all the time. 

Moderator GRANIK. We will get back to you, 
Congressman, in just a moment. 
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Senator JENNER. I want to talk a little bit 
about this “peace with honor.” 

Congressman CELLER. A little bit? 

Senator JENNER. I want to talk about: 
Where is this peace? 

In other words, we know what is going 
on in Korea: 500,000 South Koreans killed, 
a million civilians killed, 12,000,000 home- 
less, 175,000 American casualties, war in 
Indochina, unrest in Iran, unrest between 
Israel and the Arabic States. Here our boys 
are going to Western Europe to create an- 
other war army in Europe. Where is this 
peace they talk ahout, this peace with honor? 

Moderator Grantk, Congressman CELLER. 

Congressman CELLER. Referenc> was made 
to MacArthur. It is well to have something 
said of MacArthur. MacArthur would have 
done all he could to change our constitu- 
tional form of government, which is to the 
effect that our Commander in Chief is usu- 
ally a civilian, and the civilian controls the 
mi'itary. He would reverse the process. He 
embarrassed the civilian control of our mili- 
tary forces. He wanted to bomb the Man- 
churian bases and the so-called sanctuaries, 
and in that way he would have involved us 
in the war. He wanted a naval blockade 
of the Chinese ports. That would have been 
an act of war, and under the treaty between 
China and Russia, Russia would have been 
compelled to come in, and therefore we would 
have been up to our armpits in the quagmire 
of war between Russia and China. 

That is why General MacArthur was com- 
pelled to walk the plank: because he was not 
in tune with the administration’s policies. 

Moderator Granix. Gentlemen, I will have 
to be a little firmer. 

Sen..tor Jenner. Since he has brought up 
General MacArthur, I think I am entitled 
to reply. 

Now, what do Truman-Acheson-Latti- 
more Hiss want i1. Korea? They want to go 
ahead killing American boys and letting our 
allies, the Marshall plan countries, go ahead 
trading with Russia and using our own 
equipment to kill our boys. They want to 
use flame throwers to destroy the little mud 
huts of the Koreans. They want to march 
up and down the Korean Peninsula in a war 
of attrition until we have been bled white. 
That is what they want, and they are suc- 
ceeding every day. 

Moderator Grantx. It is time for our audi- 
ence. In a moment we will take questions 
from the audience. 

Go ahead, sir; you have a question in the 
audience. 

Mr. Owens. This question is for Repre- 
sentative CELLER. My name is John Owens, 
and I am a student at Georgetown Univer- 
sity. Are the hearings concerning the Mac- 
Arthur removal providing vital information 
to a potential enemy? 

Congressman CELLER. Yes; I must say that 
many secrets have been divulged as a result 
of these hearings. We have disclosed deci- 
sions of our own National Security Council; 
we have indicated the severity of our cas- 
ualities. The MacArthur theory in Janu- 
ary would have been to abandon Korea all 
together. That is very valuable information 
for Russia. We indicated we did not know 
the of the Russians in the Far East 
nor their ability to reinforce that strength. 
We aided our enemy in cracking our code 
because of the necessity to paraphrase them 
throughout the hearings. We compelled 
General Marshall to disclose that we were 
sending four divisions to Europe in addi- 
tion to the two that are there now. That 
is secret information that gives great aid and 
comfort to the Russians. 

Moderator Granix. Senator JENNER. 

Senator JENNER. This country cannot re- 
main free if we are going to establish and 
adopt the iron-curtain-country tactics of 
censorship. In order for the American people 
to make an intelligent decision on their 
future security and peace, they must know 


what is going on. Congressman CELLER talks 
about these great secrets being given out, 
In the first place, I do not know that it is 
any worse for the American people to know 
the truth and have it brought out in the 
open for the public, rather than let a bunch 
of Communist spies like the Alger Hisses and 
that group that is operating in our Govern- 
ment carry this information to Russia be- 
hind the brass curtain. I think it is time 
we had the truth. Here right today, all of 
this Nation is concerned about two leading 
British diplomats who disappeared from the 
face of the earth, who were in control and 
in charge of the secrets of our Government 
that were exchanged with the British Gov- 
ernment. We do not know where they are. 

Moderator Granrk. Take another ques- 
tion. Go ahead, sir. 

Mr. Mog LERNER. My name is Moe Lerner 
and I am a transportation executive. I di- 
rect this question to Senator Jenner. Are 
you still in favor of impeaching the Presi- 
dent? 

Senator JENNER. I certainly am, because 
whenever a man violates his constitutional 
oath and take~ a nation into a war without 
the declaration of Congress I am against 
him. Oh, they say it would take too long, 
that Congress would have to debate it. I 
am going to tell you something. While 
Congress would have been talking American 
blood would not have been spilled 7,000 miles 
from this country. You might say, “It is 
not a practical thing to do; you do not have 
the votes to do it.” I am here to say that 
that is not the question. If the Congress 
had the moral fibe and lived up to its con- 
stitutional duty, if we were living under a 
government of laws rather than of men, 
regardless of whether we had the votes, the 
attempt could still have been made. If our 
forefathers had said, “We do not have the 
votes; we are not strong enough to stand up 
against England,” we would not be here to- 
day, nor would we have established the 
greatest government under God's sun. 

Moderator GRANIK. Congressman CELLER, 

Congressman CELLER. I have not noticed 
very much support for the Senator’s idea of 
impeachment. 

Moderator Grantk. How would your com- 
mittee act? 

Congressman CELLER. I assure you, as 
chairman of the House Judiciary Committee, 
to which committee a resolution of that sort 
is usually referred, I would not entertain 
any such resolution for the impeachment of 
the President. I cannot conceive of any- 
thing that the President has done that could 
be considered high crime, misdemeanor, or 
treason. These are the constitutional re- 
quirements as conditions precedent for im- 
peachment, and I am quite sure the Senate 
would think it utterly unfounded, if not 
ridiculous, to even consider the impeachment 
of the President. I can assure you that 
there is no sentiment throughout the length 
and the breadth of the land for anything 
resembling impeachment. 

Moderator Granik. Senator JENNER. 

Senator Jenner. Congressman CELLER, you 
should read my mail if you think there is no 
sentiment for it. The people are way ahead 
of this Congress. It is a shame that the 
people have the leadership in the Congress 
they have, because the people are thinking 
straight. They know something is wrong 
with a great Nation that can have nothing 
but a series of crises, one right after the 
other, and a series of wars, one right after 
another. We talk of peace. Why, the word 
“peace” is not thought of by this adminis- 
tration. Ever since the curtain rang down 
on World War II we have been talking about 
the cold war. 

Moderator GRANIE. Congressman CELLER. 

Con; CELLER. I will say that the 
Nation elected the President and that elec- 
tion probably indicates that the people are 
behind President Truman. 
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Senator JENNER. Yes; a minority of the 
people. 

Moderater Granix. Let him finish, please, 
Senator. 

Congressman CELLER. I would say as far as 
the writers who are writing to you about 
impeachment, they are just simply enthusias- 
tically misguided. If there is any leadership 
to lead the people toward impeachment, why 
do you not try it? 

Senator JENNER. It has to originate in the 
House. You know that; you are chairman of 
the Judiciary. 

Congressman CELLER. You can induce 
many of the Members of the House, you have 
a perfect right, but you have not secured a 
single Member who is willing to impeach the 
President. 

Moderator GRANK. It is time for sum- 
maries. Senator JENNER, your summary. 

Senator JENNER. Our foreign policy since 
World War II has been a conspiracy to weak- 
en our allies, soften them up for conquest, 


and throw dust in the eyes of the American 


people, while the Soviet Union took over one 
country after another. The State Depart- 
ment has reached over and taken control of 
the military. It has softened up Korea for 
conquest just as it did China, Then it 
started the war. It made the military fight 
with their hands down behind them. Now 
they want to make a phony peace which will 
leave South Korea, Japan, and Formosa weak 
and unprotected and unarmed. Then they 
will throw dust in our eyes while the Soviet 
Union takes over, as it did in China. The 
President may be deluded into thinking this 
is peace, but the people will not believe it. 
They were fooled by the Acheson-Lattimore- 
Hiss policy in Asia once, but they will not be 
fooled a second time. The conspiracy to 
weaken and destroy our national security has 
been carried on without asking Congress to 
declare war or to approve the peace. Acheson 
says he can hardly imagine the conditions 
under which our Congress should be asked to 
declare war. The administration has no plan 
except to sabotage our security. The only 
way we can protect our national security is 
to take back the power which is controlled 
by the Acheson-Lattimore-Hiss group and 
compel the Government to operate under 
the law. 

Moderator Grantx. Congressman CELLER. 

Congressman CELLER. From what I can 
gather from the Senator’s views, he is, in- 
deed, the so-called isolationist, as is former 
President Hoover, and they both want to set 
up a sort of Gibraltar of the western civiliza- 
tion. That is like the old Maginot line of 
the French, which did not work. That is like 
crawling into a hole and sort of pulling it in 
after you; you think you have protection. 
Our policy, and a successful one, is to smash 
the Communists in Korea, to help Eastern 
Europe defy Moscow, to keep Russia out of 
Japan, to strengthen the United Nations, to 
rearm and get stronger, to make Western 
Europe strong, to build up the non-Commu- 
nist Chinese, to hold Iran with the west, to 
check Moscow communism, and to block fur- 
ther Russian expansion. ` 

Moderator GRANIg. Thank you, 
men, 


gentle- 


Disaster From the Sky 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH HARVEY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 18, 1951 


Mr. HARVEY. -Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orD, I include the following editorial 
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from the Zalladium-Item and Sun-Tele- 
gram, of Richmond, Ind.: 
DISASTER FROM THE SKY 


Commenting on the air disaster here, the 
Cincinnati Times-Star said: 

“Disaster fell out of a wild sky Friday as 
eight Air Force fighter planes crashed in a 
thunderstorm near Richmond, Ind., killing 
three of the pilots. Surviving pilots, part of 
a flight of a 71-plane group en route from 
Wright-Patterson field in Dayton to their 
home base at Selfridge Field, Mich., denied 
that weather conditions caused the crashes 
or the crash landings. 

“All refused to comment further. Air 
Force spokesmen said surviving planes would 
at once undergo thorough check; sabotage 
would, of course, be considered as a possible 
factor. 

“On the same day a B-25 bomber crashed 
and burned in Texas, and in New Mexico two 
met the same fate in the crash of an attack 
bomber. 

“In Pennsylvania and Arizona a Navy 
fighter and an Air Force jet crashed through 
unknown causes; the pilot of one craft was 
killed. 

“Five accidents in five widely spread locali- 
ties, 13 aircraft destroyed, 9 airmen killed—it 
was a terrible day in the sky. 

“What if the jets and the weather, or what- 
ever the cause of the disaster, had met over a 
city, Cincinnati, for example? 

“The Air Force will make a complete in- 
vestigation, At all air bases security will be 
reinforced. The public, always a potential 
target for such disasters, needs the facts for 
its security.” ; 


The People Pay 
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HON. CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Fridey, June 15, 1951 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, the people are paying for Tru- 
man’s war fought under the direction 
of the United Nations—for just what 
purpose has not yet been determined. 
Note this news item from the Dowagiac, 
Cass County, Mich., Daily News: 


Epwarpssurc War Victrm’s Bopy HOME 


EpwarpssurG, June 14.—The body of Pvt. 
Donald L. Chaney, first boy from Edwards- 
burg to be killed in the Korean war, arrived 
at San Francisco Tuesday aboard the Rutgers 
Victory. 

He was the son of Mr. and Mrs. Oscar H. 
Chaney, who moved a short time ago from 
R. 1, Edwardsburg, to Ardmore, a suburb of 
South Bend. He was wounded in Korea on 
August 9 and died a few days later. He was 
well known in Edwardsburg where he at- 
tended the local school. 

Mr. and Mrs. Earl R. Glaum, of R. 2, Ed- 
wardsburg, also have received word that 
their son, Pfc Jesse J. Glaum, who suffered 
a fractured leg in Korea recently, arrived at 
Percy Jones Hospital in Battle Creek this 
week, 

He is but 18 years old and has served for 
10 months in Korea, His injury is reported 
to be serious and he will be in a cast for 
many months, 

Robert Lane, who has been stationed at 
the United States naval base at San Diego, 
Calif., is visiting his mother, Mrs. W. H. 
Lane. He is en route to New London, Conn. 

Elgin K. Francis, son of Mr. and Mrs. 
Lloyd G. Francis, of R. 1, Edwardsburg, is 


serving aboard the U. S. S. Columbus which 
is now with the Sixth Fleet in the Mediter- 
ranean. 

Pvt. Philip J. Hill, stationed at the RAF 
base at Mildon Hall, England, was one of 
the many servicemen stationed abroad who 
visited the Festival of Britain last week. 

Pic Roger Long is expected to graduate 
this week from school at Lowry Field, Den- 
ver, Colo. 

Robert Curtis, who has been visiting rela- 
tives here, left Saturday for Norfolk, Va., to 
rejoin his ship, the U. S. S. Leyte. 

Richard Carr, son of Mr. and Mrs. Walter 
Carr, has been promoted to staff sergeant at 
Camp McCoy, Wis. 


Facts About Great Lakes-St. Lawrence 
Seaway and Power Project 
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HON. HENRY D. LARCADE, JR. 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 15, 1951 


Mr. LARCADE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix to the Recorp, at the request of 
proponents, I wish to submit an article 
by the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence As- 
sociation, Washington, D. C., entitled 
“Facts about the Great Lakes-St. Law- 
rence Seaway and Power Project,” 
which is now being considered by the 
Public Works Committee of the House 
of Representatives, as follows: 


Facts ABOUT Great Laxes-St. LAWRENCE 
SEAWAY AND POWER PROJECT 


DESCRIPTION 
Purpose 
The purpose of the St. Lawrence seaway 
and power project is (1) to create navigable 
channels of a minimum of 27-foot depth 
between Montreal and Great Lakes cities 
such as Buffalo, Cleveland, Detroit, Chicago 
and Duluth, and (2) to develop at the In- 
ternational Rapids in northern New York 
hydroelectric capacity of 2,200,000 horse- 
power to be divided equally between Can- 
ada and the United States. 


Present channel 


There is now 35-foot draft from the At- 
lantic Ocean through the Gulf of St. Law- 
rence and up the lower reaches of the St. 
Lawrence River to Quebec City. From Que- 
bec to Montreal the depth is 32.5 feet. Thus 
the largest. ocean liners can travel 1,000 
miles from the Atlantic to Montreal. 

From Montreal to Ogdensburg, N. Y. a 
distance of 114 miles, there is a series of 
rapids—the Lachine, the Soulanges, and the 
International rapids. The total fall between 
the level of Lake Ontario and Montreal 
Harbor is 224 feet. 

At present the rapids are bypassed by 
canals and 22 locks with minimum dimen- 
sions of 14-foot depth, 43-foot width, and 
270-foot length. 


Proposed channel 


The contemplated St. Lawrence seaway 
project will create 27-foot navigation in this 
stretch of the river by building the necessary 
dams, wide canals, and locks. In the process 
large amounts of cheap hydroelectric power 
will be developed. 

Above Ogdensburg, through Lake Ontario, 
the Welland Ship Canal, Lake Erie, the De- 
troit and St. Clair Rivers, and to Lake Mich- 
igan and Lake Superior, there is now 25-foot 
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downbound and 21-foot upbound naviga- 
tion. 

A major part of the seaway already has 
been completed by the construction of the 
MacArthur lock (dimensions 31-foot depth, 
800-foot length, 80-foot width) and the 
Welland Canal which scales the difference 
between Lakes Erie and Ontario, some 327 
feet. Dimensions of the Welland Canal are 
adequate for the seaway project, with locks 
at 30 feet over the sills, but the canal needs 
to be deepened from 25 to 27 feet by dredg- 
ing. 

Seaway links already completed 

Welland Canal (completed by Canada in 
1932) to scale Niagara escarpment. 

MacArthur lock (built by United States in 
1933) at the Soo. 

Of the 16 locks necessary to navigate the 
nearly 600-foot difference in water level 
between Lake Superior and Montreal, 9 are 
completed (1 at MacArthur, 8 at Welland), 
to scale a total of 349 feet. The rest of the 
Grop 224 feet, is in the St. Lawrence River 
and will be scaled by the proposed works. 
(There is a difference of 7 feet between Lakes 
Huron and Erie, through St. Clair and Detroit 
Rivers, and Montreal is 20 feet above sea 
level, but no locks are required in either 
case.) 

Work to be done 

Control dam in International Rapids Sec- 
tion near Ogdensburg, N. Y., to maintain the 
level of Lake Ontario and to give double 
protection to Montreal in case of damage to 
the main dam. 

Main dam and power station at Barnhart 
Island near Massena, N. Y., and Cornwall, 
Ontario. 

Two canals and three locks to bypass ships 
around control dam, main dam, and power 
station. 

Two twin flight locks to bypass Beau- 
harnois powerhouse at Soulanges Rapids in 
Canada. 

Dredging of existing 15-mile Beauharnois 
power canal to 27 feet and lifting bridges 
over canal. 

Ten-mile, 27-foot canal, and two locks in 
Lachine section near Montreal. 

Dredging in Detroit and St. Clair Rivers, 
St. Marys River, Straits of Mackinac, Welland 
Canal, and Thousand Islands section of St. 
Lawrence River from 25 to 27 feet. 


FINANCING 


The total cost to Canada and the United 
States of the remaining works on the sea- 
way and the International Rapids power- 
house, as estimated by the United States 
Corps of Engineers in February 1951, is 
$818,063,000. 

It is expected that costs for the entire 
project, both seaway and power facilities, 
will be liquidated in about 50 years through 
power revenues and navigation tolls. 


United States share of cost of 
remaining works $566, 794, 000 
Canadian share of cost of re- 


maining works 251, 269, 000 


Total cost of remaining 
work for both power 
and navigation to 
Canada and United 
818, 063, 000 
The United States share will be divided 
between New York State and the Federal 
Government, as follows: 
New York State share for 
power project $192, 493, 000 
United States Government cost 


for navigation 374. 301, 000 
Total United States 
for power and navi- 

D 566, 794, 000 


The total United States share is larger 
than Canada’s for several reasons: Canada 
receives credit for money spent on the 
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Welland Canal, $131,900,000, and channel 
improvements in the Thousand Islands sec- 
tion, $470,000. 

In 1941 the work was so divided between 
the two countries that the cost to both na- 
tions, crediting Canada for the work done, 
was approximately equal. Canada com- 
pleted most of her share of the work during 
a period of depressed prices. She also has 
completed the Soulanges Canal, except for 
dredging, at a cost of roughly $7,000,000 to 
$8,000,000 and thus far has spent about 
$89,000,000 to dredge the channel below 
Montreal to 324% feet. Neither of these con- 
tributions is entered into Canada’s costs. 


Liquidation of power investment 


Of the United States share of the cost 
$192,493,000 will be charged to power de- 
velopment. This includes all of the power 
costs plus 50 percent of the joint costs for 
power and navigation allocable to the United 
States. Upon reimbursement of this amount 
to the Federal Government, the facilities will 
be turned over to the State of New York for 
operation and sale of power. It is expected 
that Canada will make the same arrange- 
ment with the Province of Ontario. (If 
New York built the power facilities sepa- 
rately, the cost would be at least $240,000,- 
000.) 

The power could be sold “at site“ for 1.77 
mills per kilowatt-hour. This is based on 
an average annual production of 6.3 billion 
kilowatt-hours (installed capacity 1,100,000 
horsepower or 940,500 kilowatts; dependable 
capacity 700,000 kilowatts). The cost per 
kilowatt-hour is reached on the following 
basis: 

Total capital cost estimate 
(United States share of pow- 
— — — $192, 493, 000 


=n 
Total fixed costs: 


Interest (2.5 percent 4, 812, 000 
Amortization (sinking fund, 
2.5 percent money for 50 
years) (1.03 percent) 1, 983, 000 
Interim replacements (0.3 
ee Te rctrses trenperseonermcssypne 5 577, 000 
Insurance (0.12 percent) 231, 000 
Payment in lieu of taxes (1 
TTT 1, 925, 000 
Total annual fixed costs 
(4.95 percent) a 9, 528, 000 
Operation and maintenance. 1, 600, 000 
Total annual costs 11, 128, 000 


The power could be sold at load centers 
(delivered at 80-percent load factor) within 
a 300-mile market radius of the powerhouse 
at 3.44 mills per kilowatt-hour. This is based 
on the additional capital investment of $83,- 
700,000 for transmission facilities, with an- 
nual costs of $6,630,000. The delivered cost 
is less than half the average cost of steam 
power in this market area. 

Feasible power market: New York, Ver- 
mont, New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Rhode 
Island, Connecticut, northeastern Pennsyl- 
vania, and northern New Jersey, described as 
a “power deficit area” by the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff in 1947, The Federal Power Commis- 
sion estimates that by 1960 this area will 
require nearly four times the amount avail- 
able from the St. Lawrence project. New 
capacity must therefore be provided in this 
area. The St. Lawrence River is the cheapest 
source from which part of this addition may 
be supplied. 

As part of the mobilization effort, the 
Alcoa aluminum plant at Masseno, N. Y., has 
been reactivated. At the very site where 
plentiful hydro power goes undeveloped, the 
plant will have to use steam power at an 
additional cost of 6 cents for every pound 
of aluminum, a subsidy by the taxpayer 


which could have been avoided if the project 
were built. 
Liquidation of navigation investment 

The total cost of the remaining works for 
power at the International Rapids and navi- 
gation from Montreal up to Duluth to both 
countries is $818,063,000. This is divided 
between power and navigation as follows: 


Canadian power project $192, 493, 000 
United States power project 


(to be paid by New York)... 192, 493, 000 
Total power project. 384, 986, 000 
Total cost of project 818, 063, 000 
Less cost of United States and 
Canadian power project 384,986, 000 
Total cost of navigation 
to Canada and the 
United States 433, 077, 000 


This figure of $433,077,000 is the first cost 
of the seaway to both countries, the total 
remaining capital investment required by 
the Federal Governments of the United 
States and Canada. 

During a 5-year construction period, in- 
terest at 2.5 percent on the navigation in- 
vestment comes to $27,067,000, making the 
total sum to be liquidated $460,144,000. It 
is estimated that the following amounts will 
be due yearly: 


Interest at 2.5 percent $11,504, 000 
Sinking fund for amortization 

(2.5 percent money for 50 

years giving amortization fac- 


tor of 1.03 percent 4, 739, 000 
Estimated maintenance and op- 


eration costs — 4. 117, 000 


Total sum due yearly... 20, 360, 000 


This $20,360,000 must be liquidated by tolls 
on traffic: Cargo, passenger, and ships in 
ballast. After the original investment is 
amortized, the tolls may be reduced to a 
level sufficient to pay operating and main- 
tenance and replacement expenses, or else 
the Government will make substantial 
profits. 

MARKET FOR THE SEAWAY 


Will there be enough traffic at reasonable 
toll rates to pay the annual charges against 
navigation investment? Is the capacity of 
the seaway large enough to allow movement 
of such traffic? 

Seaway capacity 

Practical capacity of the seaway, according 
to the United States Army engineers, is be- 
tween 45,000,000 and 50,000,000 tons. Since 
all locks—including MacArthur and the 
eight Welland locks—will be 30 feet over the 
sills, it would be simple to increase capacity 
if necessary by dredging canals and chan- 
nels from 27 to 30 feet to admit larger ships. 
In this fashion the capacity of the Welland 
Canal and the St. Lawrence seaway could 
be materially increased over 50,000,000 tons. 

Ship clearance 

Almost every type of vessel in the American 
merchant fleet, with the possible exception 
of very large ore carriers and supertankers, 
could transit the 27-foot channel carrying 
profitable payloads. About 3261 United 
States-flag ocean carriers, with a total ton- 
nage of 1,666,000 gross tons, could transit the 
channel fully loaded. If other ships picked 
up their fuel and stores in Montreal, after 
passing through the canal out-bound, or in- 
bound, came through the locks light in fuel 
(which they would do anyway, having ex- 


hausted their supply on a long ocean voyage), 


Total United States merchant fleet—3,425 
vessels, 36,649,000 deadweight tons. 
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75 per cent of United States ships could use 
the seaway. 

If the channel were deepened to 30 feet, 
2,297 United States vessels, or 67 percent of 
the merchant fleet, could pass fully loaded. 
However, there are enough United States and 
foreign flag vessels to use the 27-foot canal 
to capacity. If, at a later time, the seaway 
achieves full utilization, then it could be 
deepened to 30 feet with simple dredging 
most of which would be needed in the Detroit 
and St. Clair Rivers, at an additional cost of 
$261,000,000 (February 1951 estimate). 


Seaway traffic 


Principal commodities which will utilize 
the seaway: iron ore, grain, coal, and petro- 
leum. Other cargo: automobiles, industrial 
and farm equipment, dairy and animal prod- 
ucts, wood pulp, lumber, newsprint, rubber, 
ferrous and nonferrous ores, coffee, sugar, 
vegetable oils, kaolin, clay products, fiber, 
and fiber products, bauxite. 


Grain 


Exports of wheat from east-coast ports in 
Canada and the United States averaged 
10,000,000 tons annually between 1920 and 
1930 and 7,000,000 tons between 1945 and 
1949. Allocations for American and Canadian 
wheat for 1951 under the International 
Wheat Agreement amount to over 13,500,000 
tons. The experience of the past 10 years, 
under lend-lease, Marshall plan, Canadian- 
British wheat agreements, and recurrent de- 
mands for food from destitute countries, in- 
dicates a continuity of demand for American 
and Canadian grains, 

Because of savings of 5 to 10 cents per 
bushel offered by the seaway route (com- 
pared with rail route to New York, then 
transshipment to Europe), we can assume 
that substantial grain traffic will utilize the 
seaway. The Canadian Government, for ex- 
ample, estimated in 1948 that 4,000,000 tons 
of Canadian export wheat would moye via 
the seaway. 

Since American wheat grown as far south 
as Kansas and as far west as Montana could 
move via the seaway to Europe at substan- 
tially less cost than any competing route, 
American grain traffic is estimated at 6,000,- 
000 tons. Therefore, a total United States 
and Canadian grain traffic of 10,000,000 tons 
is indicated. 

Coal 


Shipments of coal on the seaway involve 
major savings of transportation costs over 
tl.e cheapest route now available, the exist- 
ing 14-foot canals. 

The principal coal movement will be to 
Quebec Province, where demand reached a 
peak of 7,000,000 tons in 1943. The Cana- 
dian Government estimated in 1948 that at 
least 4,000,000 tons of United States coal 
would be shipped via the seaway to Quebec, 

The foreign market for United States coal 
is uncertain and fluctuating, but it appears 
that substantial shipments of United States 
coal to Europe will be required and much 
of it can be expected to move on the seaway 
because of lower costs involved for shipment 
from midwestern coal fields. At the present 
time, Ohio, northern West Virginia, western 
Pennsylvania, and M[llinois coal carry too 
high a freight rate to seashore. With the 
seaway they will have better access to for- 
eign markets. To the eastern Canadian 
market alone, it is probable that the total 
coal traffic down-bound on the seaway will 
be closer to 6,000,000 tons than the 4,000,000 
estimated by the Canadian Government, 

Iron ore 

It is expected that 20,000,000 to 30,000,000 
tons of iron ore will be shipped annually 
from Labrador through the seaway to ports 
on the Great Lakes. Please refer to separate 
chapter on “Iron Ore.” 
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Other cargo 

The Department of Commerce estimates 
that over the long run between 57,000,000 
and 84,000,000 tons of seuway traffic will de- 
velop, bringing an annual revenue of $36,- 
451,000 to $48,976,000. 

General Lewis Pick, Chief of Army Engi- 
neers, has estimated that the transportation 
sayings on a 27-foot project will be $60,000,- 
000, as against the annual costs, including 
interest and amortization, of $20,360,000; and 
General Pick indicates the possible toll reve- 
nues at $36,500,000, 

There is in sight measurable assured traf- 
fic to utilize the full capacity of the seaway 
up to 50,000,000 tons within a comparatively 
short time after it is open to traffic. Here- 
with are some of the commodities that are 
sure to use the seaway: 


Total reve- 


Commodity nues 


United States and 


Canadian grain 000 
Coal 000 
000 

000 

000 

Nonferrous ores 2. 900 
General cargo 2 000 
6 000 


1 Also pulpwood, newsprint, logs, lumber, 

2 Lead, zinc, chrome, manganese. 

3 Autos and parts, machinery, packing-house products, 
paints, building materials, kaolin, rubber, ete. 

This assured market produces total reve- 
nues of nearly $28,000,000 on the basis of the 
toll rates herein indic.ited. This is a mini- 
mum, rock bottom, nonspeculative estimate. 

There is little doubt, therefore, that, after 
the first development period when shipping 
and docking facilities must be adjusted to 
the new deep-draft navigation project, there 
will be enough cargo and more than enough 
revenues to justify the construction of the 
St. Lawrence navigation project as an in- 
vestment, with full assurance that it will be 
revenue-producing and reimbursable to the 
Treasury. Few major industrial investments 
have ever been initiated with greater assur- 
ance of economic feasibility and financial 
soundness. 

In fact, after this initial period of develop- 
ment, the major issue may become the pro- 
vision of additional depth or additional locks 
in order to accommodate traffic offerings be- 
cause, if the steel expansion program now 
projected is carried out, it may be necessary 
to use the seaway for 30 rather than 20 mil- 
lion tons of iron ore. There is every assur- 
ance, also, that the toll rates herein indicated 
may be lowered in the case of some of the 
bulk products, as anticipated by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce estimates. 

It is because of this rich opportunity for 
an economically sound project that both De- 
fense Mobilization Chief Charies E. Wilson 
and the president of M. A. Hanna Co., 
Mr. George M. Humphrey, stated that they 
would like an opportunity to develop the 
project as a private investment. No railroad 
has ever been constructed in new territory 
with the same promise of sound economic 
enterprise as the seaway is now presented 
to the country. It is only because of the in- 
ternational complications and legal limita- 
tions in Canada and New York State that 
it is necessary to secure temporary advances 
from the two Governments with the promise 
of repayment. 

Of the entire distance of 2,347 miles be- 
tween Duluth, Minn., at the western end of 
Lake Superior to the Atlantic Ocean, only 
114 miles require major improvement. It 
will be necessary to dredge in a few of the 
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Great Lakes connecting channels where the 
existing 25-foot depth will be increased 2 
feet to provide a uniform minimum depth 
of 27 feet all the way through. ` 

Vital to the economic life of Canada and 
the United States, the Great Lakes already 
carry vast tonnages of cargo. In 1949, dur- 
ing the 8-month shipping season between 
April and December, the ore, grain, coal, 
pulpwood and other freight reached 1€8,000,- 
000 tons, over half the volume which moved 
in that entire year through all our Atlantic, 
Pacific, and Gulf ports combined. 

In 1949 despite the shallow 14-foot-draft 
canals which restrict shipping through the 
difficult portions of the St. Lawrence River, 
almost 8,000,000 tons of cargo passed through 
these canals. Cargoes of general merchan- 
dise, weodpulp. newsprint, china clay, fish, 
scrap iron, pulpwood, sugar, coffee, phos- 
phate, fluorspar, tar, sand, alcolyte, coal, 
calcium, flour, soya bean oil coke, autos, 
electrodes, tin ingots, canned milk and other 
commodities were moved in this trade. 


IRON ORE 
Steel mobilization goals 


Present annual steel ingot capacity of 
100,000,000 tons requires over 113,000,000 
tons of iron ore. Speeded by mobilization, 
steel capacity will rise probably to 115,000,- 
000 tons by the end of 1952 and to 130,000,- 
000 tons shortly thereafter. Assuming the 
same ratio of mill and industrial scrap, but 
no increase in commercial scrap, larger ca- 
pacity will increase iron ore needs to 158,- 
000,000 tons of ore for 130,000,000 tons of 
steel ingots. If commercial scrap declines in 
supply, nearly 2 tons of ore for each ton of 
scrap deficiency must be provided in addition, 


Ore requirements 


Reserves of high-grade and low-grade 
ores in the Lake Superior region are not suf- 
ficient to fill these requirements. The Bureau 
of Mines estimates that output of Superior 
high-grade ores will be 80,000,000 tons in 
1960. Assuming taconite—low-grade ore 
containing iron content of only 30-35 per- 
cent, processed by a special method called 
beneficiation—development of 14,000,000 
tons by then, and crediting all other sources 
or ore, such as Utah, Alabama, New York, and 
Ontario, it is estimated that it will be nec- 
essury to import 46,000,000 tons of iron ore 
by 1960, compared with imports of only 2,000- 
000 tons in 1939 and 7,000,000 tons in 1949. 

This is an entirely new situation for the 
United States. Most of the imported ores 
will have to come from Labrador and Vene- 
zuela, smaller quaitities from Chile, Liberia, 
Sweden, Cuba, Mexico. 


Ore reserves 


Although the Secretary of the Interior 
testified that total “measured, indicated, and 
inferred” reserves approximate 3,000,000,000 
tons in the Lake Su region, only about 
500,000,000 are open-pit, direct-shipping ores, 
much of it in the Mesabi Range. Iron-ore 
experts for both proponents and opponents 
of the seaway project indicate that, in the 
absence of new open-pit discoveries, these 
reserves will be exhausted within 10 years, 
that is, by 1960. 

If these open-pit reserves are allowed to 
become exhausted the flexibility of the steel 
industry to adjust to new demands of ex- 
panded defense production will be lost. 

Opponents of the St. Lawrence seaway 
have suggested expansion of underground 
mining operations and establishment of 
taconite beneficiating plants to create new 
sources of supply. Some have even gone so 
far as to advocate the establishment of peace- 
time stockpiles of hundreds of millions of 
tons of ore. This would cost the Federal 
Government, according to one expert witness 
for the opposition, $4,000,000,000. 


` is not a drain on the taxpayer. 
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All of these suggested methods are more 
expensive, and the first two, by the very 
nature of their operations, are nonexpansible, 
unless large unused capacity is maintained 
in peacetime. 

The most economical means of maintain- 
ing adequate supplies of iron ore in peace- 
time and of achieving expansibility in time 
of war would be the development of new 
open-pit reserves. This is essentially what 
the steel industry is doing in developing new 
ore resources in Venezuela, Liberia, and 
Quebec-Labrador. 

The desirability of the open-pit ore was 
dramatically demonstrated by Mr. Norman 
W. Foy, of Republic Steel Corp., before the 
House Public Works Committee when he 
stated: : 

“Our experience in underground mining 
in the Adirondacks shows that it takes 17- 
man hours to produce 5 tons of shipping 
product. We have found that it takes 8-man 
hours to produce 5 tons of underground 
Minnesota or Michigan shipping ore. We 
estimate it will take 12- to 16-man hours to 
produce 5 tons of shipping product from 
Minnesota taconites—now a potential ore. 
Compare these figures with 2-man hours to 
produce 5 tons of open-pit ore.” 


Ore transportation costs 


Since a substantial portion of imported 
ore will go to the steel mills around the 
Great Lakes (representing over 70 percent 
of American capacity), the St. Lawrence is 
the most economical route. 

Compared with shipping ore to an East 
coast port and inland by rail, the seaway 
route will save $2 to $3 a ton on shipping 
Labrador ore to Lakeside steel centers 
(Cleveland, Buffalo, Detroit). The seaway 
would bring savings on shipments to inland 
steel centers such as Pittsburgh, Youngs- 
town, Hamilton, Middletown, and Wheeling. 
The American Association of Railroads esti- 
mated in June 1950 that Labrador ore could 
be delivered to Pittsburgh via the seaway at 
a saving of about 47 cents a ton over the 
Labrador-Baltimore route, Savings are even 
greater to the Ashland and Hamilton desti- 
nations. 

The United States Department of Com- 
merce finds that South American ores could 
be delivered at Lakeside steel mills on Lake 
Erie via the St. Lawrence seaway at sub- 
stantial savings over the rail haul from East 
coast ports. 

By 1955 the 360-mile railroad from the 
Labrador ore fields to the port of Seven 
Islands will be ready to carry ore to the Gulf 
of St. Lawrence for shipment. In the same 
period of time, the St. Lawrence seaway 
could be completed. 


Seaway ore traffic 


The annual expenses of the seaway to both 
Canada and the United States are estimated 
at $20,360,000. Thus, the ore trade alone 
will pay the major share of the cost of the 
seaway. At 20,000,000 tons a year the traffic 
would pay one-half of the cost. At 30,- 
000,000 tons it will pay three-quarters of 
the cost. As there is other traffic in ample 
amounts to pay the rest of the annual costs, 
including interest, amortization, and operat- 
ing expenses, there is no doubt that the 
construction of the seaway is a good buci- 
ness proposition. 

Except for the international and legal 
complications and the four-way division of 
responsibility among the Province of On- 
tario, the State of New York, the Canadian 
and the United States Federal Govern- 
ments, the project could, in fact, be in- 
corporated and financed otherwise than by 
Federal appropriations. But since the in- 
vestment will be returned with interest, it 
It may, in 
fact, bring a profit. 
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Advantage of expansible ores 


Mr. George M. Humphrey, president of the 
M. A. Hanna Co., in March 1951 testified 
before the House Public Works Committee: 

“The seaway is obviously the only satis- 
factory way of assuring in peacetime the 
major part of our needed wartime expansi- 
bility of ore production with the least bur- 
den on the wartime economy. * * * With 
it in existence, expansion of Labrador ore 
production involves relatively little effort 
and cost in time of war. To secure equiv- 
alent expansibility with taconite means 
either the construction of standby plants 
costing from $200,000,000 to $400,000,000, 
which would be idle except in wartime, or, 
in the alternative, their construction under 
wartime conditions with an immense burden 
to an already overstrained economy. Reli- 
ance op ocean transport of Labrador ore 
would be just as inefficient; it means either 
a standby oceangoing ore fleet almost as 
expensive as the taconite plant or the con- 
struction of such a fleet under wartime 
shortages of men, materials, and shipyards, 
plus in either case a tremendously increased 
wartime burden on the railroads to trans- 
port the ore from seacoast ports to steel 
mills in the Great Lakes Basin.” 


NATIONAL SECURITY 


Construction of the project, according to 
various defense agencies of the United States 
and Canada, would make a major contribu- 
tion to the security of the two nations be- 
cause: 

It would provide a secure inland route for 
iron ore movement from Labrador in war- 
time. It would save lives, valuable cargo, 
and reduce the danger of cutting off of ore 
supply. 

It would shorten the time in which trans- 
Atlantic shipping would be exposed to enemy 
action in wartime by reducing the open- 
water route from North American ports to 
Europe by 1,000 miles. 

It would permit delivery of imported iron 
ore to the Middle West at competitive prices, 
reducing the tendency of the steel industry 
to migrate at tremendous sacrifice of eco- 
nomic and social values now established in 
middle western centers. 

Low-cost power would permit expansion 
of aluminum and other defense industries. 

It would provide better utilization of 
Canadian raw materials, important to de- 
fense of the two nations. 

It would encourage growth of Canadian 
industry and population, providing a 
stronger bulwark on our northern frontier. 

It would ease the strain on congested rail 
facilities and east coast ports in time of 
emergency and provide an alternate route if 
enemy action disrupted existing facilities. 

It would allow shipbuiding and ship repair 
in the Great Lakes, a relatively secure inland 
area. 

On these grounds, the project is advo- 
cated by the Joint Chiefs of Staff, the Perma- 
nent United States-Canadian Joint Board 
on Defense, National Security Resources 
Board, Secretary of Defense George C. Mar- 
shall, Secreary of the Army Frank Pace, Jr., 
Defense Mobilizer Charles E. Wilson, Chair- 
man of the Munitions Board John D. Small, 
Chief of United States Army Engineers 
Maj. Gen. Lewis Pick. 

President Truman, Senator Robert Taft, 
Gen. Dwight Eisenhower, and Gen. Omar 
Bradley are predicting a mobilization period 
of 10, 15, or 20 years. The seaway would 
take 4 to 5 years to build, and power could 
be obtained before completion of construc- 
tion (within 30 to 36 months). 

Without the seaway, this Nation will have 
to provide— 

More costly steam-generating plants. 

Alternate method of bringing in Labrador 
iron ore to the Midwest. Ore boats, loading 


, lican, New York; 
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and unloading facilities, ore cars (each re- 
quiring approximately 24 tons of steel), rail 
facilities to haul twenty to thirty million 
tons of ore from Montreal, 700 miles to steel 
centers, or from Baltimore, 300 to 500 miles. 

Convoys to protect supply routes and re- 
placements of men and ships sunk by sub- 
marines, 

The seaway and power project is more eco- 
nomical in manpower and strategic materials 
than alternatives. The entire project would 
require 153,000 tons of steel compared with 
4,000,000 tons the railroads expect to use in 
new construction in the single year of 1951. 
Only 7,000 men (Canadian and American) 
are required at the construction site com- 
pared with the manpower which would be 
needed for additional steam power genera- 
tion and transportation facilities. 

Defense Mobilizer Charles E. Wilson has 
said that “the amounts of materials and 
manpower required are so small as to be 
negligible in the total mobilization frame- 
work.” 

The inflationary impact of the project will 
be less than that of the alternatives because 
it will save money for the taxpayers. Other- 
wise, the cost of the defense effort to the 
taxpayer, in speeded-up tax amortization of 
more costly alternatives, in higher transpor- 
tation costs, in higher steel prices, will be 
much greater. 

LEGISLATION 


Proposals to develop the Great Lakes-St. 
Lawrence Basin have been discussed for over 
a century. In 1919 the International Joint 
Commission (Canada and the United States) 
began investigations and recommended con- 
struction of the seaway. During the ad- 
ministrations of Presidents Coolidge and 
Hoover, a plan was worked out for combined 
navigation and power development. The his- 
tory of attempts to execute the plan is as 
follows: 

July 1932: Treaty negotiated with Canada 
by President Hoover and Secretary of State 
Henry Stimson providing for construction 
of project by the two countries. 

March 1934: Senate voted 46 for and 42 
against ratification, failing to give necessary 
two-thirds majority. 

March 1941: New agreement, requiring 
only simple majority in House and Senate, 
signed by United States and Canada. 

August 1941: Agreement approved by 
House Rivers and Harbors Committee, 17 to 8. 

November 1941: Legislation reached floor 
of House, but attack on Pearl Harbor on 
December 7 prevented it coming to vote. 

December 1944: Attempt to attach St, 
Lawrence amendment to Rivers and Har- 
Boa bill unsuccessful by vote of 56 against, 

or. 

June 1946: Bill reported favorably by Sen- 
ate Committee on Foreign Relations, 14 to 8. 

July 1947: After extensive hearings, Sen- 
ate Committe on Foreign Relations reported 
resolution to Senate, 10 to 3. 

August 1947: Hearings, House Committee 
on Public Works. 

February 1948: Full Senate returned reso- 
lution to Committee by 57-to-30 vote. 

1948 and 1949: Bills pigeonholed in House 
and Senate committees. 

May 1950: Hearings held in House Public 
Works Committee. Project laid aside with- 
out committee vote. 

January 1951: Resolutions introduced in 
House and Senate of Eighty-second Congress. 

February 1951: Hearings, House Public 
Works Committee, 


Current legislation (82d Cong., Ist sess.) 


Resolution introduced in House of Repre- 
sentatives by Congressmen KILBURN, Repub- 
GELL, Democrat, Michi- 
gan; Brar xk, Democrat, Minnesota; DON- 
DERO, Republican, Michigan; ZABLOCKI, Dem- 
ocrat, Wisconsin; O'BRIEN, Democrat, Michi- 


* 


gan; Porrer, Republican, Michigan; ROOSE- 
VELT, Democrat, New York. Hearings opened 
February 20, 1951, in House Public Works 
Committee, = 

Resolution introduced in Senate by Green, 
Lehman, Vandenberg, Aiken, Wiley, Hum- 
phrey, Douglas, Ferguson, Magnuson, Mur- 
ray, Thye, Young, Benton, Tobey, Pastore, 
Morse, Hennings, Chavez, Hickenlooper, 
Langer, Hill, Knowland, Kefauver, Capehart, 
Hunt, and Smith of North Carolina. Re- 
ferred to Committee on Foreign Relations. 


Summary of Senate resolution 


Section 1: Approves 1941 agreement with 
Canada minus articles VII, VIII (c), and IX. 
Provides for self-liquidation. 

Section 2: Provides for treaty on article 
VII of 1941 agreement referring to perpetual 
navigation rights on Great Lakes. 

Section 3.—During construction period 
further agreement on tolls will be negotiated 
with Canada. Advisory commission may be 
appointed to make recommendations on toll 
system. 

Section 4—Authorization of necessary 
sums. 

Section 5.—Negotiations to be undertaken 
for transfer of power facilities to State of 
New York for distribution, guaranteeing fair 
share of power to New England States. 


ARGUMENTS FOR AND AGAINST 


The controversy which has surrounded the 
project may be summarized in the arguments 
which friend and foe have advanced through ` 
the years: 

For 


The seaway will open the middle western 
region of the United States and Canada to 
vorld trade. By lowering freight costs, it 
will save millions of dollars for consumers 
and enhance the competitive position of 
Midwest products in world markets. 

With the demand for iron ore expanding, 
the seaway will provide an efficient and in- 
expensive route for bringing Labrador ore to 
middle western steel mills. It would reduce 
the tendency of the steel industry to move 
to other locations and have a stabilizing 
effect on the price of steel. 

St. Lawrence power, when developed, will 
provide cheap and steady electricity in a 
region noted for power shortages and high 
electricity rates. 

The project is completely self-liquidating. 

National defense need for the waterway 
and power is pressing: The protected route 
for ore shipments would save lives and cargo 
in wartime. The power is critically needed 
for defense industries. The project would 
require less manpower and strategic mate- 
rials and have a less inflationary effect than 
the construction of an equivalent amount 
of railroad transportation and steam power, 
which must be provided anyway to satisfy 
wartime transportation demands, 

Against 

“The seaway will be iced over, therefore 
useless, 5 months of the year.” 

Answer: This is no different from con- 
ditions on the Great Lakes, where over 168,- 
000,000 tons of traffic move in 7 months. 

The seasonality of harvests and the ad- 
justment of coal, oil, and ore shipments to 
this condition make the seaway just as use- 
ful and important as the Great Lakes. 

“The seaway will ruin the railroads and 
eastern and Gulf ports.” 

Answer. Most of the expected seaway traf- 
fic is new, such as Labrador ore, and has never 
moved on the railroads. The seaway will 
benefit the railroads by helping to handle 
peak loads for which railroads often have 
to hold huge amounts of stand-by equip- 
ment, which remain idle in low-traffic winter 
months and which result in financial loss for 
the roads, In the past two decades, United 
States population has increased by 20,000,000 
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and it will probably increase by that amount 
again in the next two decades. Undoubtedly, 
this calls for a tremendously expanded trans- 
portation system and therefore the seaway 
will be needed to supplement existing facili- 
ties. Both the Atlantic and Gulf ports draw 
upon the wealth of the Middle West for their 
economic welfare. That which benefits the 
heartland of America will benefit those serv- 
ing it. The ports will profit from the eco- 
nomic activity generated by the St. Law- 
rence project. 

“There is no shortage of electric power 
in New York and New England.” 

Answer. According to testimony of the 
Chief Engineer of the Federal Power Com- 
mission before the House Public Works Com- 
mittee in April 1950, it was necessary to cur- 
tail the use of power in New York (outside 
of New York City) by 244,000 kilowatts dur- 
ing 1948. The New York-New England area 
has the highest electric power rates in the 
country and very low per capita use of power, 
These two factors indicate power scarcity. 
FPC has stated that there is immediate pros- 
pective need for the annual 700,000 kilowatts 
of dependable capacity and the six and three- 
tenths billion kilowatt-hours of energy 
which can be supplied from the St. Lawrence 
project. 

“The project will be a burden on the tax- 
payers and a way of subsidizing transpor- 
tation.” 

Answer. As shown in the chapter on 
financing, the project is completely self-liqui- 
dating and will cost the taxpayers nothing. 
The railroads have stated publicly that they 
do not oppose projects which are not sub- 
sidized, Yet they continue to toss the charge 
of subsidized transportation at the St. Law- 
rence seaway in the face of actual facts to 
the contrary, a course which confuses pub- 
lic thinking on the issue. 

“There is no time to invest money, man- 
power, and materials in a useless project.” 

Answer. The seaway is less expensive in 
these three requirements than the alterna- 

` tive facilities the Nation will have to pro- 
vide if the seaway is not built. 

“It is too late to start now.” 

Answer. By the assertions of Secretary of 
Defense Marshall, Chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff Bradley, and General Eisen- 
hower, the emergency may last 10 to 20 years. 
The seaway can be built in 4 to 5 years. 
The Soviet Union is now undertaking even 
larger canal and power projects for com- 
pletion in 1955 and 1956. 


New Bill on Great Lakes-St. Lawrence 
Seaway Providing for 50-Year Bond 
Issue To Cover United States Cost 
Under Self-Liquidating Provisions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
O 


HON. HENRY D. LARCADE, IR. 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 15, 1951 


Mr. LARCADE. Mr. Speaker, in com- 
pliance with authority granted, I am 
submitting a draft of a new bill which 
I have submitted to the Committee on 
Public Works of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, and, if approved, to be re- 
ported out as a substitute for all other 
bills previously introduced by other 
Members of the House enumerated in 
another insertion on this subject in the 
Appendix to the RECORD. 


Mr. Speaker, it is fair to say that all 
of the provisions of this substitute bill 
are identical with the other bills intro- 
duced except section 4. 

My bill substitutes an entire new sec- 
tion for section 4 of bills previously in- 
troduced, and provides for the financing 
of the portion of the cost to the United 
States Government of $374,301,000, by 
the issuance of a 50-year bond issue to be 
amortized and paid from the revenues 
of the project under the self-liquidating 
provisions of the legislation. 

Mr. Speaker, I wish to point out an er- 
roneous impression that seems to prevail 
among some of the Members of Congress 
who have been led to believe that the 
cost of this joint Great Lakes-St. Law- 
rence seaway project proposed to be con- 
structed jointly between Canada, the 
United States and the State of New York, 
will cost the taxpayers approximately 
$1,000,C00,000. This is not the case, as 
will be disclosed from the article in the 
Recorp preceding this insertion, for as 
a matter of fact, while it is true that the 
total cost to Canada, the United States 
and the State of New York is stated to 
be $818,063,000, Canada will contribute 
$251,269,000—plus $131,900,000, already 
expended by Canada on the Welland 
Canal which is part of the project, plus 
$470,000, for improvements to channels 
in the Thousand Islands section of the 
project—and the State of New York will 
contribute $192,493,000 for the cost of 
constructing the power project, which 
will leave the amount to be expended by 
the United States Government of $374,- 
301,000. 

Since the annual revenues from the 
project are estimated to be $18,000,009 to 
$20,000,000—tolls on iron ore from Lab- 
rador only being estimated to produce 
between $10,000,000 to $20,000,000 
alone—after the project has been com- 
pleted, it can easily be deducted that my 
plan for a self-liquidating bond issue, 
amortized over a period of 50 years, is 
not only feasible but sound, and since 
the Government is called upon for such 
stupendous appropriations for our de- 
fense effort, the issuing of bonds to pay 
for the construction of the project will 
not entail any actual appropriation of 
funds on the part of the United States, 
and as a matter of fact, Canada and 
the State of New York, I am informed, 
also propose to likewise issue bonds for 
thelr proportion of the cost of the proj- 
ect. 

From the hearings it will be found that 
full economic justification is provided 
for the project, in addition to the iron 
ore revenues, it is estimated that the 
‘project will mean an additional annual 
Savings of $60,000,000. 

Precedent for the financing by a bond 
issue of the cost of the United States 
Share for this project was determined 
by the issuance of bonds by the United 
States Government for the construction 
of the Panama Canal, the Tennessee Val- 
ley Authority, the Alcan Highway, Boul- 
sod Dam, and other self-liquidating proj- 
ects, 

Aside from the economic justification 
for the project from a navigation and 
power project, the project is now pre- 
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sented from a national defense stand- 

point. The principal source of open-pit 

iron ore to make steel in the United 

States comes from the Mesabi Range in 

Minnesota, and testimony before the 

committee indicated that this source 

would probably be exhausted within the 
next 6 or 8 years. The claim that ta- 
conite and steep rock was in sufficient 
quantity to replace the ore from the 

Mesabi Range has not, in my opinion, 

been borne out by the on-the-spot exam- 

ination by a visit by members of the 

Public Works Committee to the Mesabi 

Range early this month, the consensus of 

opinion being that the amount available 

was not sufficient and that the mining 
was difficult, and, as a result, if produced, 
would be more expensive. 

If this country would be involved in 
war, except for the large deposit of iron 
ore in Venezuela, with enemy submarines 
operating in open waters, the construc- 
tion of the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence 
seaway would be the only inland, pro- 
tected waterway through which this 
country could obtain this iron ore essen- 
tial to our national defense from Lab- 
orador, the only large available source 
of iron ore now known, except in 
Venezuela. 

If we should be so fortunate to avoid 
an all-out war, this project is necessary 
for furnishing power and navigation to 
a part of the United States and Canada 
who are imminently entitled to develop 
the resources at hand and which are 
wasting each year; and with the exhaus- 
tion of the Mesabi Range, our principal 
source of supply of iron ore in normal 
times, our economy will require the iron 
ore from Labrador, for last year we used 
about 119,000,000 tons of steel, and future 
estimates of our needs are expected to 
require between 150,000,000 and 160,000,- 
000 tons of steel to meet our anticipated 
expanding economy. 

The copy of the new bill presented to 
the committee for action follows: 

Joint resolution approving the agreement 
between the United States and Canada, 
relating to the development of the re- 
sources of the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence 
Basin for national security and conti- 
nental defense of the United States of 
America and Canada; providing for mak- 
ing the St. Lawrence seaway self-liqui- 
dating; and for other purposes 
Resolved, etc., That as provided by article 

XIII of the Boundary Waters Treaty of 1909 

between the United States and Great Brit- 

ain, the agreement made by and between 
the Governments of the United States and 

Canada, dated March 19, 1941, published in 

House Document No. 153, Seventy-seventh 

Congress, first session, is hereby approved, 

with the exception of article VII, article VIII, 

paragraph (c), and article IX thereof, and 

the President is hereby authorized and em- 
powered to fulfill the undertakings made on 
behalf of the United States in said agree- 
ment, with the exception of article VII, ar- 

ticle VIII, paragraph (c), and article IX, 

upon the receipt by him of satisfactory evi- 

dence of the approval of said agreement with 
the exceptions as provided above, by re- 
ciprocal or concurrent legislation of Canada: 


Provided, That the President, before said 


agreement enters into force, obtains satis- 
factory assurances, by exchange of notes or 
otherwise, that the Government of Canada 
agrees to the principle of making the new 
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deep-water navigation works on the St. 
Lawrence River herein authorized self -liqui- 
dating by charging reasonable tolls, this 
principle to be implemented through the 
conclusion of arrangements satisfactory to 
both Governments pursuant to section 3 of 
this joint resolution. 

Sec. 2. It is the sense of the Congress that 
it would be desirable for the President to 
negotiate with Canada a treaty with refer- 
ence to the matters provided for in article 
VII of the agreement of March 19, 1941, in- 
cluding provisions with respect to perpetual 
navigation rights on the Great Lakes, on the 
connecting channels and canals, and in the 
wholly Canadian sections of the St. Law- 
rence River, and to submit such treaty for 
the advice and consent of the Senate of the 
United States. 

Sec. 3. (a) During the period of construc- 
tion the President is authorized and directed 
to negotiate a further agreement with the 
Government of Canada, under the provisions 
of the Boundary Waters Treaty of 1909, de- 
fining the rates of charges or tolls to be 
levied on cargoes and passenger traffic using 
the new deep-water navigation facilities on 
the St. Lawrence River, authorized in this 
joint resolution: Provided, (1) That the 
total charges shall be fair and equitable and 
shall give due consideration to encourage- 
ment of increased utilization of the naviga- 
tion facilities, and to the special character 
of bulk agricultural, mineral, and other raw 
materials; (2) that tolls shall vary for ships 
in ballast and according to the character of 
cargo with the view that each classification 


"Of cargo will so {gr_as practicable derive rela- 
tive benefits from te use Of these faciiivics; 
(3) that in no event shall the total charges 
exceed the equivalent of $1.25 per short ton 
of laden cargo, and may be less, depending 
on character of cargo; (4) that tolls shall 
apply only on traffic utilizing the new deep- 
water navigation works on the St. Lawrence 
River, with such exception of local or way 
or Government traffic as may be agreed upon 
by the two countries: Provided jurther, That 
such agreement shall become effective only 
after approval by the Congress of the United 
States and the Parliament of Canada. 

(b) The President may, at his discretion, 
appoint a St. Lawrence Advisory Commission, 
to cooperate with similar representatives of 
the Government of Canada, for the purpose 
of studying and, after public hearings, mak- 
ing recommendations to their respective 
Governments on the administrative, techni- 
cal, and economic aspects of a toll system on 
the proposed 27-foot St. Lawrence canals, 
as a basis for the agreement on tolls pro- 
posed in this section. 

Sec. 4. (a) The Secretary of the Treasury 
is authorized to issue bonds to obtain funds 
to carry out the provisions of this joint reso- 
lution and to enable the United States to 
carry out the undertaking authorized by this 
joint resolution. Funds so obtained may be 
used only for the purpose specified in the 
preceding sentence. Such bonds shall be in 
such forms and denominations, shall mature 
within such periods not more than 50 years 
from the date of their issue, shall bear such 
rate of interest not exceeding 3 percent per 
annum, shall be subject to such terms and 
conditions, shall be issued in such manner 
and amount, and sold at such prices, as may 
be prescribed by the Secretary, and may be 
redeemable at the option of the Secretary be- 
fore maturity in such manner as may be 
stipulated therein. Such bonds shall not be 
sold at such prices or on such terms as to 
afford an investment yield to the holders in 
excess of 3 percent per annum. 

(b) Bonds issued under this section shall 
be fully and unconditionally guaranteed as 
to interest and principal by the United 


States, and such guaranty shall be expressed 
on the face thereof, and such bonds shall be 
lawful investments, and may be accepted as 
security, for all fiduciary, trust, and public 
funds, the investment or deposit of which 
shall be under the authority or control of 
the United States or any officer thereof. 

Sec. 5. Unless Congress by law authorizes 
such action, no amendment of the agree- 
ment, and no exchange of notes under article 
I, section 4 thereof, shall impose additional 
financial or other obligations on the United 
States. 

Sec. 6. The President is hereby authorized 
and directed to negotiate an arrangement 
with the government of the State of New 
York for the transfer to the appropriate 
agency of that State of the power facilities 
on the United States side of the Interna- 
tional Rapids constructed pursuant to this 
joint resolution, the cost to be determined 
in accordance with the method of alloca- 
tion included in the joint recommendation 
of the Corps of Engineers, United States 
Army, and the Power Authority of the State 
of New York, dated February 7, 1933, pre- 
sented at public hearings of the Committee 


on Foreign Relations February 10, 1933, Sey- ~ 


enty-second Congress, second session: Pro- 
vided, That such arrangement is consistent 
with the laws of the United States and pro- 
tects the interests of the United States and 
of other States, including guaranties for 
making available a fair proportion of the 
United States share of the power generated by 
said facilities to the New England States 
within economic transmission distance: And 
provided further, That such arrangement will 
be effective only after approval by the Con- 


press Of ths U tates and the Legisla- 
ture of the State of New Yor — 


“The Air Force Must Have the Lion's 
Share of Defense Funds Simply Be- 
cause a Dominant United States Air 
Force Is the Heart and Soul of the De- 
fense of the West Stewart Alsop 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 18, 1951 


Mr.PRICE. Mr. Speaker, Mr. Stewart 
Alsop’s news article, published in the 
New York Herald Tribune several days 
ago, entitled “Showdown on Air Force,” 
indirect though it is, is one of the best 
pieces of news that the Members of this 
Congress have heard in a long, long time. 

At long last, it seems that a determined 
fight will now be made to give the United 
States the air defenses and central role 
in the defense structure that the Nation 
has long required—both at home and 
abroad. 

Mr. Alsop makes all facts with respect 
to the strength of our Air Force crystal 
clear. His analysis reflects his complete 
understanding of what should be done. 
This House has, on several occasions, 
voted moneys to increase our Air Force 
to a 70-group force-in-being—even prior 
to the conflict in Korea—but despite 
congressional action that conflict saw 
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us with hardly more than half that num- 
ber of groups. 

There is no need now for name calling 
or for trying to assess blame for our pres- 
ent lack of air power. One thing, how- 
ever, becomes more apparent each day— 
the blame does not belong at the door of 
either this Congress or the Air Force, 

The fact is that the Department of 
Defense has presented a proposal for 
the consideration of this Congress to 
wipe out the ceiling imposed upon the 
Air Force under the Army and Air Force 
Act in order to afford the number of 
groups necessary to the proper defenses 
of this country in the light of existing 
emergencies. There is no one who will 
contend that the legal strength of the 
United States Air Force was planned or 
suited to meet our commitments in the 
Far East—those assumed under the 
North Atlantic Pact—and at the same 
time take care of the continental United 
States. HAT 

In a discussion as to how the military 
budget is sliced, Stewart Alsop had this 
to say: : 

The role which has been followed in the 
Pentagon since World War II ended—of di- 
viding defense funds equally in three parts 
on the—“one for the mole, one for the rat, 
and one for the badger” theory—must be 
discarded. The Air Force must have the 
lion’s share of defense funds simply be- 
cause a dominant United States Air Force 
is the heart and the soul of the defense of 


— the casi — 
The splendid presentation of the BTU 


lem of our Air Force, expressed by such _ 
a noted, disinterested authority as Stew- 
art Alsop, is so worthy of the studied 
consideration of all Members of the 
House, that, under unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks, I insert the same 
into the RECORD. 
Mr. Alsop’s article is as follows: 


SHOWDOWN on AIR FORCE—STEWART ALSOP 
REPORTS SERVICE WILL DEMAND BULK OF 
ARMS FUND 

(By Stewart Alsop) 

WASHINGTON.—The unanimity which has 
prevailed on the surface between the spokes- 
men of the Pentagon during the MacArthur 
investigation is wholly deceptive. In fact, 
if the past is any guide to the future, an 
unholy row, rivaling in bitterness the row 
which led up to the dismissal of Adm. Louis 

Denfeld, is likely to break out in the near 

future. The whole basic strategy of the 

United States, involving the very survival of 

the western alliance, may well depend on 

the. outcome of this internal struggle. 
Air Force Chief of Staff Hoyt Vandenberg, 

with the full backing of his civilian superiors, 

has already squarely posed the essential issue. 

He has proposed to the Joint Chiefs of Staff 

that air strength should be increased from 

the presently planned 95 groups to at least 

140 groups, He has thus in effect proposed 

that the Air Force should be assigned the 

central role in the American defense struc- 
ture, with about half of all defense funds 

allotted to it. X 
The basic Air Force thesis is simple enough. 

First, the American and the allied British 

Navies now wholly dominate the seas. The 

threat of the Soviet snorkel submarine re- 

mains, but no mere increase in conventional 

naval strength will eliminate this threat. 
Second, the United States can and must 

rely heavily on European and other ground 
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forces to provide a deterrent on the ground 
to Red Army attack. The United States can- 
not and must not maintain huge ground 
forces indefinitely, Thus a great increase in 
the American ground forces is neither neces- 
sary nor desirable. 

Third, the air is the one area in which the 
United States can become and can remain 
decisively superior to the Russians. Yet the 
planned level of air strength—95 groups— 
will leave the United States and its allies un- 
questionably inferior in tactical air strength. 

The American ground forces, as well as 
the ground forces of our allies, can never be 
quantitatively superior to the Soviet and 
satellite armies. They will thus be destroyed 
unless the gap in the air is closed and more 
than closed. Yet the gap cannot possibly 
be closed by this country's allies, since the 
British aircraft industry is comparatively 
small, and the Continent’s aircraft industry 
virtually nonexistent. 

For such reasons, the old rule-of-thumb of 
one air wing to one division must be dis- 
carded. And the other rule, which has been 
followed in the Pentagon since World War II 
ended, of dividing defense funds equally in 
three s, on the “one for the mole, one 
for the rat, one for the badger” theory,” must 
be discarded along with it. 

In sum, the Air Force must have the lion’s 
share of defense funds simply because a 
dominant United States Air Force is the heart 
and soul of the defense of the west. 

So runs the argument which will be in- 
creasingly heard this summer. It is not an 
entirely unfamiliar argument. But this 
time, the Air Force chiefs, who are deeply 
convinced that they are right, seem deter- 
mined to force a showdown all along the 
line. 

They have many hurdles ahead. The first 
is, of course, the Joint Chiefs themselves. 
It is about as unlikely as anything can be 
that Army Chief J. Lawton Collins, Navy 
Chief Forrest Sherman, or even Chairman 
Omar Bradley will pacidly agree to assign to 
the Air Force the bulk of defense funds or 
the central role in American defense. But 
it is also unlikely that the Air Force will 
accept a mere counting of hands among the 
Joint Chiefs. 

Instead, the Air Force can be expected to 
fight the issue up to the National Security 
Council and the President, and finally to 
Congress. Consideration has already been 
given to the temporary recall of Gen. Lauris 
Norstad from Europe, to state the case for 
greatly increased tactical air strength on the 
Continent, and to act as a chief spokesman 
for the Air Force. 

General Norstad's already articulate voice 
would be lent added weight by the fact 
that he is commanding general of the United 
States Air Force in Europe, under Gen, 
Dwight D. Eisenhower. His views on the 
need for increased air strength would thus 
presumably have at least the implicit in- 
dorsement of Eisenhower. On the other 
hand, the position taken by Defense Secre- 
tary George Marshall will carry great weight 
with the National Security Council and 
President Truman, and Marshall is believed 
unlikely to support the Air Force. 

The final arbiter will be the Congress. 
There the Air Force already has very power- 
ful support, especially in the person of Sen- 
ator Henry Cazot Longe, who has already, in 
an important Senate speech, called for a 
great increase in American air strength. 
The danger is obvious—that the Defense De- 
partment will again be torn apart internally 
in a bitter struggle. Yet the arguments 
put forward by the Air Force are extremely 
persuasive, and the issue could not be more 
serious. The Air Force is right in holding 
that the issue must be decided, once and for 
all, before it is too late. 


Republican National Committee 
Propaganda 


REMARKS 
or 


HON. SIDNEY R. YATES 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 15, 1951 


Mr. YATES. Mr. Speaker, the gen- 
tleman from Indiana asked who wrote 
the President’s speech last night. I think 
more appropriate would be the question: 
Who wrote the speeches for the big pa- 
rade of propaganda that we witnessed 
here today? Obviously they were writ- 
ten by political ghost writers from the 
Republican National Committee's Bu- 
reau of National Enlightenment and 
Propaganda, 

The American people will not be fooled. 
They will see how you voted on the last 
control bills and how you are going to 
vote on the control bill that is coming 
up. 
The gentleman from California com- 
pared General MacArthur and President 
Truman last night. How does the gen- 
tleman stand on the question of dif- 
ferences of foreign policy between Gen- 
eral MacArthur and the other members 
of the Republican Party? The desire of 
the Republicans to cling to the viewpoint 
of General MacArthur and at the same 
time adhere to the viewpoint of other 
members of the Republican Party who 
want to limit movement of our troops 
and prefer one branch of the armed 
services reminds me of the Australian 
bushman who was presented with a new 
boomerang and went crazy trying to 
throw the old one away. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Illinois has expired. 


Johnson of the “Watchdog Committee” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. HOMER THORNBERRY 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 18, 1951 


Mr. THORNBERRY. Mr. Speaker, to 
my mind, there have been few congres- 
sional investigations which better served 
the national interest than the one con- 
ducted by the Senate Preparedness Sub- 
committee, headed by our former col- 
league LYNDON B. JOHNSON. 

This subcommittee has worked dili- 
gently to keep a constant check upon 
the defense mobilization program go that 
American taxpayer can know exactly 
what he is getting for his defense tax 
dollar. Its work has been effective and 
has resulted not only in substantial econ- 
omies but, I believe, a more efficient mili- 
tary establishment. 

Under Senator JoHnson’s leadership, 
the subcommittee has established pro- 
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cedures which should serve as a model 
for future investigations. It has elim- 
inated politics from its deliberations; it 
has insisted upon the checking and re- 
checking of every one of its factual state- 
ments; it has obtained a degree of una- 
nimity among both Republican and 
Democratic Members that is unprece- 
dented. 

In short, it has pointed the way to 
true bipartisanship in our defense pro- 
gram. 

This point has been made and made 
well by Eliot Janeway in an article en- 
titled “Jonnson, of the ‘Watchdog Com- 
mittee, printed in the June 17 edition 
of the New York Times. Under unani- 
mous consent, I insert Mr. Janeway’s 
article in the Appendix of the Congres- 
sional RECORD: 


JOHNSON, OF THE “WATCHDOG COMMITTER'— 
HE Is ONE OF THE SENATE'S NEW INVESTIGA- 
TORS, BUT He Is INTERESTED IN RESULTS— 
Nor HEADLINES 


(By Eliot Janeway) 


Wasnincton.—On the day when Senator 
Arthur Vandenberg's death shared headlines 
with Gen. Douglas MacArthur's address to 
Congrecs there was buried all that was mortal 
of the concept of a bipartisan foreign policy. 
But during the months when that foreign 
policy was dying on Capitol Hill, the Senate 
was forging a no less fundamental bipartisan- 
ship in the area of defense. The very fall- 
ure of the bipartisan foreign policy reflects 
the need for this new bipartisan defense 
policy. In the test of strength that has be- 
gun, we are asserting our influence in the 
world not with political pronunciamentos, 
but with production curves and manpower 
formations. 

During the days when it was still possible 
to hope that diplomacy would justify our 
demobilization, the symbol of the bipartisan 
foreign policy, along with Arthur Vanden- 
berg, was Senator Tom CONNALLY, of Texas. 
The manager of the Senate’s new bipartisan 
team of defense expediters is the junior Sen- 
ator from Texas, LYNDON BAINES JOHNSON, 
chairman of the preparedness or “watchdog 
subcommittee” of the Senate Committee on 
the Armed Services. It is serving, in es- 
sence, in the capacity of the Truman com- 
mittee of World War II days. 7 

The able and forceful young men on the 
Democratic side of the Senate aisle, it has 
been observed, are increasingly engaged in 
investigation, not in legislation. To the ex- 
tent that administrators fail, pressure for re- 
form inevitably thrusts investigators into 
the limelight. Senators KEFAUVER, FUL- 
BRIGHT, and Doucias are examples. 

A characteristic of all of them is their 
awareness that revelations require construc- 
tive remedies. LYNDON JOHNSON has demon- 
strated this same awareness, and so has his 
watchdog committee—of which Senator 
Keravuver and his crime investigating col- 
league, Senator Hunt, of Wyoming, are ac- 
tive members. 

The typical congressional committee dram- 
atizes an abuse after it has occurred, pro- 
poses reforms and dissolves. The defense 
“watchdog committee” has indeed been in- 
vestigating past abuses and recommending 
reforms. A committee survey released last 
week, for example, disclosed that there were 
enough housekeeping troops in United 
States training centers to man five combat 
divisions abroad—and proposed specific steps 
for remedying this waste of our fighting po- 
tential. But the committee doesn't stop 
there. It has also instituted a systematic 
and relentless audit to make sure that its 
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recommendations are adopted and stay 
adopted. 

Jouneon is a freshman Senator, but a 
veteran congressional investigator of defense 
problems and complications. He spent most 
of the last war—except for the 7 months he 
was on active duty with the Navy—as a 
young Congressman working on Represent- 
ative Car, VINSON’s justly famous Naval Af- 
fairs Committee. Vinson assigned JOHNSON 
to direct the committee’s investigation into 
the Navy’s program and performance during 
World War II, and he did a quiet and effec- 
tive job. 

This background helps explain why his 
committee has plunged into its work with 
none of the enthusiastic and clumsy ama- 
teurishness which is the particular bane of 
so many adventures in congressional investi- 
gation. 

Exactly 87 votes in Texas put JoHNSON in 
the position to do his present job. This was 
the margin by which he won the Democratic 
nomination to the Senate in 1948. In Texas, 
‘of course, this is tantamount to election. It 
Was his second try. In 1941, on the eve of 
Pearl Harbor, W. Lee O’Daniel beat him by 
1,311 votes on the triple issues of isolation- 
ism, bigotry, and bands. JOHNSON had 
hoped for a return engagement in 1948, but 
Pappy O'Daniel withdrew from the race 
when JOHNSON announced his candidacy. 
‘Against isolationism and bigotry JoHNSON 
continued to stand firm, but on the issue of 
bands he was practical enough to compro- 
mise. His 1948 campaign was enlivened with 
‘at least as much hill-billy music as that of 
any other contender for the Senate; and 
he took to the air as well as to the air waves, 
campaigning by helicopter. 

i There may seem to be oddity in the specta- 
cle of the able and determined JoHNSON ar- 
riving by helicopter to make a speech which 
is introduced by the strains of a hill- 
billy band, or of Estes Kxravvrn's austere 
and intellectual face crowned by a coonskin 
cap. But unnecessarily so. Fiorello La- 
Guardia once remarked that he needed a 
soap box to stand on in order to stand for 
good government. In order to serve, it is 
necessary to be able to survive. A Senator 
who proves his survival value in the banjo 
belt wins the freedom to practice bipartisan- 
ship in the national interest without fear or 
favor. JOHNSON has and does. 

. Bipartisanship rooted in political practi- 
cality is more impressive and more effective 
than the conventional bipartisanship of do- 
gooders who are above politics. JoHNSON 
was born to politics. His father served in 
the Texas Legislature with Sam RAYBURN, 
and he himself came to Washington via the 
professional political route—a Texas teach- 
ers’ college, its debating team, and a con- 
gressional assistantship to no less formidable 
a personage than Dick Kleberg, owner of the 
fabulous King Ranch. 

Temperamentally, moreover, JOHNSON is of 
the restless “doer” type, as so many success- 
ful candidates are. He looks the successful 
candidate. He is tall, dark, and handsome, 
tense, a natural generator and transmitter 
of enormous nervous energy, normally soft- 
spoken, but on occasion aggressively em- 
phatic and devastatingly sarcastic. Again, 
like so many successful candidates, he in- 
habits an oral universe of discourse (over the 
years he has mobilized an intensely loyal 
and unusually able staff to do the paper 
work), and from 6:30 a. m. to the small hours 
of the next day, he ranges across it, arguing, 
listening, needling, explaining, compromis- 
ing, chain smoking, and chain telephoning, 
Yet out of this whirl of extroverted activi- 
ty JoHNsoN has distilled the seemingly con- 
tradictory virtues of patience and tolerance. 

The necessity for bipartisanship, in JOHN- 
SON’s view, is dictated by the reality that 


“we are at war and we may well be at war 
for 10 or 20 years more.” So he told the 
Senate, last December, in a speech that the 
Washington Star took as its text for a lead 
editorial. 

“But,” he added, “we are not getting ready 
for war. We are in a war, but all our effort is 
seemingly directed toward staying out of the 
war that we are in already. This is adoles- 
cent nonsense.” He has been insistent 
against the smug assumption that time is on 
our side; and insistent also upon the need 
for full mobilization of our resources, includ- 
ing our manpower. 

JOHNson’s first statement to his committee 
last July laid down four basic principles of 
procedure: 

(1) That publicity would hinder and not 
help their work. The committee reports 
not to the public or even to the full Senate, 
but to its parent Armed Services Committee, 
and it functions mainly in executive session, 

(2) That politics be left at the committee- 
room door. 

(3) That “this committee must be ex- 
tremely diligent not to establish itself as a 
Monday morning quarterback club. We were 
not created to tell the generals and admirals 
how to fight the battles, but rather to make 
sure that they and the men fighting under 
them have what they need to win those 
battles.” JOHNSON says, “We're not goin’ to 
be any lil ol’ Civil War Committee.” 

(4) That the committee should be ek. 
impartial, and straightforward * * 
zealous but not persecuting.” 

These principles are being practiced as 
well as preached not only by JOHNSON but by 
his six colleagues who, in addition to Sena- 
tors KEFAUVER and Hunt, originally included, 
on the Democratic side, the late Senator 
VIRGIL CHAPMAN, now replaced by Senator 
JOHN C. STENNIS, of Mississippi. Republican 
membership is equally representative of all 
wings of the party, running from Senator 
WAYNE MoRsE, a liberal dissenter, through 
Senator SALTONSTALL of Massachusetts, who 
symbolizes a Republicanism that is moder- 
ate, yet regular, to Senator STYLES BRIDGES of 
New Hampshire, who stands close to Tarr in 
the inner policy group. He is the only mem- 
ber of the present subcommittee who served 
on the Truman committee. Outside the 
subcommittee Senator BRIDGES is the stanch 
party advocate, but inside its orbit he is, as 
Senator JOHNSON says, as happy as the most 
partisan Democrat when investigation dis- 
closes that the administration is doing a 
job well. This placing of patriotism above 
party, common to all seven members of the 
group, is reflected in the unanimity of its 
stands. 

Congressional committees, however high- 
minded, are generally no more effective than 
the counsel who heads up their staff. One 
Teason why JOHNSON’s committee has been 
able to function so well is fts counsel, Donald 
C. Cook, vice chairman of the Securities and 
Exchange Commission. Cook had been 
JOHNsON’s counsel during the watchdogging 
days in the House Naval Affairs investiga- 
tion, and his work won the commendation 
not only of tough old Cari Vinson, but of 
Under Secretary Forrestal, whose depart- 
ment he had been policing. As a combina- 
tion of ability and anonymity, Cook is un- 
matched in Washington today. The reports 
he and his staff have prepared for the com- 
mittee read like a rare combination of 
scholarfy treatise and shrewd and practical 
market analysis. They are definitive; more 
often than not they are devastating; always 
they are constructive; above all, they pro- 
duce results. 

Production begins with materials and 
manpower. Last July, therefore, the “watch- 
dog committee” directed its investigations 
first toward materials. It wanted to ascer- 
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tain whether we were trying to mobilize 
with one hand while we continued our post- 
World War II demobilization with the other. 

It found that this was precisely what we 
were doing. During the first dark days of 
the Korean crisis, the committee learned 
that precious synthetic rubber plants were 
up for sale to the highest bidder. For JOHN- 
son this was a familiar fight. Single- 
handed he had persuaded the Eightieth 
Congress not to liquidate the entire syn- 
thetic rubber industry. 

Nevertheless, in the summer of 1950 five 
properties in the National Security Reserve 
had been put on the auction block, one of 
them without any provision for its reclama- 
tion by the Government in an emergency, 
And when the committee suggested to the 
Department of Defense that adequate 
screening steps be taken to prevent the con- 
tinued sale as surplus of the very kinds of 
material that the Defense Department was 
already buying, it was at first met with the 
discouraging opinion that the problem was 
insoluble. 

“We believe,” the committee’s report com- 
mented, “that there is sufficient organiza- 
tional ability and imagination in this coun- 
try to prevent the Government from buying 
and selling the same commodity at ap- 
proximately the same time.” 

Chiding the administration for its “siesta 
psychology,” the committee demanded full 
reactivitation of our idle synthetic rubber 
plans; stepping-up of our rubber stockpiling 
(the Army-Navy Munitions Board had neg- 
lected the opportunity to purchase 16- 
cent rubber in quantity before Korea, and 
it revised our buying schedule downward 
after Korea sent the price to 55 cents a 
pound); a general “freeze” on all property 
previously declared surplus; and orders call- 
ing for the conservation of critical materials. 

The President immediately made the com- 
mittee’s rubber program his own, and other 
Government agencies followed suit. 

In its struggle with the rubber situation 
the committee demonstrated an awareness 
of the profoundly international nature of 
our defense problem—an awareness which 
it hopes to see translated into action by the 
Office of Defense Mobilization and the State 
Department. Specifically, its rubber study 
warns that our allies are even more de- 
pendent than we upon the rubber market; 
but that “the nationals of friendly nations, 
made more secure by our mobilization pro- 
gram, are obviously taking advantage of the 
tight situation created by our and their na- 
tional emergencies to sabotage the prepared- 
ness effort by gouging unmercifully on their 
sales of rubber.“ 

Nevertheless, because the stockpile is still 
below the danger mark, the committee is con- 
tinuing to insist on sustaining the rate of 
purchases for the rubber reserve. Not so 
with tin, where, happily, our stockpile is ade- 
quate. But British, Belgian, and Dutch 
colonial producers, fearing a future market 
glut more than the present threat of Soviet 
imperialism, have held production back and 
profiteered outrageously. The committee ac- 


‘cordingly recommended that we stop tin 


purchases for the stockpile. Within 24 hours 
we did so, and prices began to fall. Thanks 
to the committee's effective policing of the 
tin market, hoarding has stopped and pro- 
duction is gaining. 

After materials, JoHNson’s subcommittee 
has interested itself in manpower. This 
problem will be with us for the duration of 
the emergency; the balance must be struck 
between men to fight and men to supply the 
fighters. For years Senator JOHNSON has 
advocated a comprehensive manpower pro- 
gram, based on universal military training, 
to match men for the services with man- 
power as a component of production, 
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The most eloquent tribute to JoHNSON’s 
leadership in this sphere is the Senate's 
vote on the Universal Military Training and 
Service Act. The bill was of course the work 
of the whole Armed Forces Committee of the 
Senate, not merely of JoHNSON’s watchdog 
subcommittee. But the brilliant work of the 
subcommittee was generously recognized by 
the Armed Forces chairman, the shrewd, 
powerful, and very independent RICHARD 
Russexy, of Georgia, when he gave this vital 
legislation to Senator JoHNsON to sponsor 
and present. 

A storm of amendments and amendments 
to amendments broke over the bill, but when 
Jounson had recognized every claim and 
won consideration of every counterclaim, 
the United Etates Senate, by the majority 
of 79 to 5, had committed itself to a long- 
term manpower program which recognizes 
that manpower is our strategic shortage, as it 
is our enemy’s strategic strength. 

Materials and manpower combine to sup- 
port production. The watchdog committee 
is now extending its investigations to the 
procurement process. Every agency signifi- 
cantly connected with the emergent defense 
program has been put on notice to report 
in detail on the defense functions it per- 
forms; on the authority under which it acts; 
on the methods and procedures it employs, 
including provisions for the review of its 
decisons; on the structure and size of its 
organization; and on its urgent defense 
agenda. 

Washington in general and the Defense 
Department in particular must now be dealt 
with almost everywhere, by almost everyone, 
and checking up on Washington from within 
is a forehanded, imaginative, thoroughly 
competent and devotedly bipartisan team of 
practitioners of administrative medicine, 
preventive and surgical. If Government, as 
Jefferson said, exists by the consent of the 
governed, it is healthy and it is efficient; it 
makes for good government and for better 
defense, for the elected representatives of 
the governed to scrutinize and to direct the 
governors, 


Leo XIII and Karl Marx 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LOUIS C. RABAUT 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 18, 1951 


Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include an 
article which appeared in the June 15, 
1951, issue of the League Reporter, pub- 
lished by Labor’s League for Political 
Education. This article reprints an edi- 
torial appearing in the May issue of the 
Sign magazine dealing with the widely 
divergent social doctrines of Karl Marx, 
on the one hand, and-Pope Leo XIII 
and Pius XI on the other. The article 
is food for serious thought by those in- 
terested in the proper course of social 
progress: 

Two Great DOCUMENTS 

The editorial below appeared in the May 
issue of the Sign, the widely known national 
Catholic magazine published by the Pas- 
sionist Fathers. It was signed by Father 
Ralph Gorman, C. P. It follows: 

“Near the middle of the nineteenth cen- 
tury two men, unknown to each other, spent 
several years at Brussels in Belgium. Both 
were pa:sionately interested in social ques- 


tions and both observed at first hand the 
terrible evils of laissez-faire capitalism in 
that small but highly industrialized country. 

“One was Karl Marx. His program of re- 
form was embodied in the Communist Mani- 
festo and in Das Kapital. The other became 
pope under the name of Leo XIII. His pro- 
gram was proclaimed to the world on May 15, 
1891, in an encyclical called the condition of 
labor. Pope Pius XI restated and elaborated 
the Leonine teaching in an encyclical issued 
on May 15, 1931, entitled ‘Reconstructing the 
Social Order.’ On May 15, we celebrate the 
sixtieth and twentieth anniversaries of these 
two great documents. 

“The reception afforded the widely diver- 
gent social doctrines of Marx and of Leo is 
a sad commentary on human nature and 
the faith of Catholics. The teachings of 
Marx have been adopted as the Communist 
bible; they have been studied, analyzed, and 
applied; they have been spread over the 
earth with a fanatical and violent zeal. 

“The teachings of Leo and Pius have had 
a mixed reception. They are little known 
outside the church. An elite few among 
Catholics have received them with enthu- 
slasm and have tried to apply their prin- 
ciples to the solution of the pressing prob- 
lems of our modern industrial society. 

“Some Catholics have opposed them as 
the unauthoritative pronouncements of 
ecclesiastics who know little about the eco- 
nomic laws that rule our industrial world. 
The average Catholic, if he has heard of them 
at all, has only the faintest idea of what they 
are about. 

“Many Catholics were scandalized at the 
bold teachings of Leo XIII. After 60 years 
and added papal pronouncements on social 
questions, a large percentage of Catholics 
are as reactionary as their grandparents in 
1891. They feel that in her social teachings 
the church is leaving her altars to descend 
into the market place, that she is involving 
herself in matters that are not her concern, 

“The fact is, of course, that the church 
is entirely within her sphere in interesting 
herself in the moral aspects of our industrial 
problems. She cannot admit a divorce be- 
tween business and morality; she does not 
teach a religion restricted to Sundays or by 
the four walls of the church; she does not 


propound a code of morality that affects a 


man’s private life but overlooks his business 
and public life. The church has a place— 
and by divine right—wherever human beings 
think and live and act. 

“And the church has an interest too in 
worldly goods. She recommends detach- 
ment, but she is an enemy of poverty—at 


least of a poverty so great that it forces a 


man to neglect the spiritual in order to con- 
centrate all his efforts on obtaining the bare 
necessities of life. 

“She is an enemy of the poverty that cre- 
ates slums, that forces women and children 
into factories, that contracts the whole 
horizon of life to the absolute essentials of 
food, clothing, and shelter. The church 
knows that people ground down by such 
poverty too often turn a deaf ear to her 
spiritual message while they listen to the 
siren voices of false saviors. 

“In the areas of social justice and social 
charity there are grave deficiencies in our 
American industrial life. The encyclicals 
provide the remedies—but they do not pro- 
vide them ready-made. They offer a guide, 
a set of principles, a beacon light, a philoso- 
phy rather than a detailed, concrete pro- 
gram. Application of these principles to our 
particular problems here and now requires 
study, intelligence, prudence, and a never- 
flagging enthusiasm. 

“Perhaps it would not be invidious to rec- 
ommend that for the anniversary of the twe 
great papal documents we resolve to learn a 
lesson of zeal from the followers of Marx.” 
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Federal Public Housing Is Extravagantly 
Expensive and Politically Devastat- 
ing—An Exchange of Letters 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN PHILLIPS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 18, 1951 


Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr. Speaker, the bill 
for the appropriation for fiscal year 1952 
for the independent offices, on which sub- 
committee, as you know, I am the rank- 
ing minority member, was on the floor of 
the House of Representatives on May 3 
and May 4. On both days the House 
convened at 11 o’clock. On the 4th, 
about the middle of the afternoon, the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. GOSSETT] of- 
fered an amendment to reduce the num- 
ber of public housing units to be started 
in fiscal year 1952 from 50,000, as the 
figure came out of the Committee on Ap- 
propriations, to 5,000. 

There was nothing startling about this 
action. At all times, during the 2 days’ 
debate, the House had known that such 
an amendment was contemplated, just 
as it had known that the amendment, if 
and when offered, would be adopted. 
There had been discussion in our sub- 
committee of a further reduction, under 
the 50,000. The reasons for the reduc- 
tion to 5,000 were obvious. The Federal 
debt is well over $250,000,000,000, and is 
increasing, as the demands grow for do- 
mestic expenses and defense appropria- 
tions. Public housing has failed satis- 
factorily to build houses, in spite of di- 
rect appropriations for that purpose, 
and indirect appropriations for the sup- 
port of the agency administering the 

program, In the meantime, private 
builders, without Government subsidies 
to pay their overhead costs, have built 
several million units, and can increase 
that number if unhampered by restrict- 
ing’ Government regulations. This is 
simply a statement of fact, ascertainable 
by any interested person, as it was to our 
subcommittee. The program is not 
building houses as fast as we need them; 
those being built are expensive to the 
taxpayers; the Federal Government is 
broke; State and local governments all 
have black-ink balances in their treas- 
uries; and historically public housing 
has been in all generations where it has 
been possible to put it over on the people, 
a means toward socialistic control of the 
Government itself. The political impli- 
cations of public housing are devastat- 
ing to anyone willing to investigate for 
himself or herself. 

The Gossett amendment was, there- 
for, a desirable amendment, and was 
adopted by the House, by division, 110 
ayes to 41 nays; and on a demand for a 
separate vote, when the Committee of 
the Whole House reported the bill to the 
' House of Representatives, by 181 yeas, 

| to 113 nays, with 139 Members not vot- 

ing or absent. There was no misunder- 
standing about the amendment, nor its 
intent. 
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In spite of the fact that the amend- 
ment was one of those offered, or which 
will be offered, in an attempt to save the 
value of the collar from depreciating 
further than it now has—and it is within 
a few points now of a figure, in gold sup- 
port and in buying value, from which 
historically no Nation has been able to 
return without some collapse—this se- 
rious fact has not prevented the sup- 
‘porters of the fallacy of public housing, 
nor Members of the House itself, from 
sending telegrams, writing letters or in- 
trodueing bills to increase the number of 
units above the figure in the limiting 
amendment. Labor unions and veterans’ 
organizations may be excused on the 
grounds of wrong information, delib- 
erately furnished them. They will be 
among the first to understand. The 
professional do-gooders and public- 
housers, sincere and well-intentioned, 
but always unable to read figures and to 
draw conclusions from them, we have 
always had with us and probably always 
will. As for Members of the House who, 
knowing the disastrous effects of public 
housing, will jeopardize their Nation's 
economic security for the opportunity to 
demagogue and to seek votes at the ex- 
pense of the safety of the dollar, history 
will have to deal with them. I have 
only contempt. 

You will observe, Mr. Speaker, that 
the bill passed the House, on final pas- 
sage, about 7 o’clock on the evening of 
May 4. Yet it was only 8:26 o’clock on 
the evening of May 7, that I received my 
first protesting telegram, which I now 
reprint in full: 


L Los ANGELES, CALIF., May 7, 1951. 
The Greater Los Angeles CIO Council rep- 
resenting 100,000 members strongly protests 
the severe cut in annual appropriation for 
the Public Housing Administration and ri- 
diculous limitation of housing units to 5,000 
for entire Nation. Los Angeles alone has a 
10,000-unit program and is critically in need 
of that and more. We urge that you vote 
to restore the PHA appropriation and to 
eliminate the disastrous construction * 
tation. ‘ 
ALBERT T. BUNCEFORD, * 
Secretary- Treasurer. 


You will observe, Mr. Speaker, that 
somehow the 100,000 members of the CIO 
in Los Angeles had been polled in only 
3 days and had somehow expressed 
themselves through their council to the 
effect that they, or a majority of them, 
understood the discussions which had 
taken place on H. R. 3880; that they un- 
derstood the reasons for the amendment 
being offered, and that they had, after 
contemplation, decided, or at least a ma- 
jority of the 100,000 had decided, that 
it was more important for the Federal 
Government to build houses—as opposed 
for example to the State of California, 
or the city or the county of Los An- 
geles, or private industry, for which the 
CIO craftsmen also work—than to save 
the financial integrity of the dollar. 

I did not reply to that wire. The situ- 
ation was so impossible, Mr. Speaker, 
that I was as sure then as I am now that 
my friends in the rank and file of the 
CIO would be as amused by the wire as 
I was. 


i 


‘occupied by veterans. 


Between that wire, and the next, in 
my office at least, there was a lull. 
This was used, as I shall shortly demon- 
strate, for the dissemination of some 
very far-fetched statements, wholly in- 
accurate, about the bill, the conditions 
of its passage, and particularly about 
the import of the amendment. On or 
about the 31st of May, I received a let- 
ter, dated May 28, from Mr. Arthur H. 
Tryon, executive director, of the Veterans 
Service Center, 306 West Third Street, 
Los Angeles, which indicated two things 
to me; first, that the veterans as a 
group were being subjected to propa- 
ganda to get them to support increased 
public housing at the taxpayers’ expense, 
and second, that the things the veter- 
ans were being told, to put it mildly, 
were highly erroneous. Since I do not 
like to see anything put over deliber- 
ately on the veterans, I replied at length, 
under date of June 2, and I include here 
Mr, Tryon’s letter, and my reply in full: 


VETERANS SERVICE CENTER, 
Los Angeles, Calif., May 28, 1951. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN PHILLIPS: We here, in 
Los Angeles, are greatly concerned and frank- 
ly puzzled by your support of Representative 
Ep GosseTT's amendment to H. R. 3880 re- 
ducing the number of veterans’ public hous- 
ing units to be started this year to a mere 
5,000. We know, of course, that this hit 
the floor of Congress late on Friday, May 4, 
when there were 139 Congressmen absent or 
not voting, and further, we notice that the 
vote of our California Congressmen was 
strictly along party lines. 

Congressman Gosserr’s statement that 
this curtailment would not interfere with 
any contracts heretofore made, or with any 
so-called proceed orders is not exactly ac- 
curate, as I am told that it will definitely 
bring to a standstill the 10,000-unit con- 
struction program scheduled for the city of 
Los Angeles. 

I have been interested in veterans’ hous- 
ing for a good many years, and I assure you 
that in the interest of much needed housing 
for veterans in the Los Angeles area, no 
legislation should be enacted that would 
jeopardize this program, 

I sincerely hope that when the matter is 
again presented to you that you will record 
your vote in favor of at least 50,000 public- 
housing units for veterans, 

Sincerely yours, 
ARTHUR H. Tryon, 
Executive Director. 


And this was my reply: 
CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., June 2, 1951. 
Dear MR. Tryon: Your letter of the 28th 
interests me. It gives me an opportunity to 
put down on paper some of my comments 
regarding the Federal housing program, as 
it affects my friends among the veterans. 
You refer to the amendment, by Mr. Gos- 
sETT, which was offered to H. R. 3880 on May 
4, as an amendment reducing the veterans‘ 
public housing units. I do not think you 
meant to say that. The Housing Act of 1949 
authorized the start of construction of not 
over 135,000 low-rent units each year, com- 
meneing July 1, 1949. They are not neces- 


‘sarily veterans’ public housing units, al- 


though many of them will undoubtedly be 
I would also like to 
‘correct your understanding that H. R. 3880, 


or the Gossett amendment, either one, hit 


the floor late in the afternoon on May 4, 
presumably unexpectedly. This bill, as you 
undoubtedly know, is the independent of- 
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fices appropriation bill, and is brought in by 
the subcommittee on which I am the ranking 
minority member. I am thoroughly familiar 
with the situation, and with the arguments 
for and against this, or any other amend- 
ment, 

The House went into session at 11 o'clock 
on Thursday, May 3, and after possibly 30 
minutes of routine business, Mr. SABATH, as 
chairman of the Committee on Rules, called 
up House Resolution 220, the rule on H. R. 
3880. One hour's debate followed, and the 
rule was adopted—219 yeas, 159 nays, and 
55 Members absent or not voting. The REC- 
orp shows that after a few minutes’ routine 
business, Mr, ALBERT THOMAS, of Texas, chair- 
man of the Subcommittee on Independent 
Offices, called up H. R. 3880. The House ad- 
journed at 5:39 on Thursday, and at the time, 
Mr, THOMAS had 20 minutes of general de- 
bate remaining, and I had 51 minutes re- 
maining. The House met again at 11 o'clock 
on Friday, May 4, and resumed debate on 
H. R. 3880 and, before 1 o'clock had arrived, 
we were reading the bill for amendments. 


_At all times, on both days, it was known 


generally what amendments were to be of- 
fered, and the Gossett amendment, when it 
was offered about the middle of Friday after- 
noon, was not a surprise. It had been ob- 
vious from the beginning that such an 
amendment would carry, if and when offered. 
It appears on page 4897 of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp of May 4, and the discussion on the 
amendment follows. The vote, by division, 
110 ayes to 41 nays, appears about the mid- 
dle of the second paragraph on page 5023. 
At the conclusion of debate, when the Com- 
mittee rose and reported the bill to the 
Congress, the Speaker, as is customary, asked 
if a separate vote were demanded on any 
amendment, and Mr, THOMAS, as Chairman, 
demanded separate votes on the Gossett 
amendment and on the amendment reducing 
the President's emergency fund. The Gos- 
sett amendment was confirmed by a recorded 
vote of 181 yeas, 113 nays, with 139 Members 
absent or not voting. 

I am intrigued by your comment that 
the California delegation voted on party 
lines. I had not realized that until I 
received your letter. Apparently you are 
correct, as the record shows eight California 
Republicans voting for the amendment, six 
California Democrats voting against it, and 
the remaining nine Members (four Democrats 
and five Republicans) not recorded. Of the 
nine, three were paired for the amendment, 
and two were paired against it. Two had 
general pairs. I can account for all of the 
Members listed as “not voting” as having 
good and necessary reasons for not being 
present, and I think the division along party 
lines was accidental, rather than intentional, 
as you will observe that the list of 181 
Members voting for the amendment, and the 
list of 113 Members voting against it, both 
show a wide division among Democrats and 
Republicans. I would be sorry to feel that 
there was a strictly party-line division in 
the delegation on an issue involving the 
financial integrity of the United States, and 
the political and economic safety of the vet- 
terans themselves, toward which this amend- 


ment, among others, was directed. 


Specifically, I voted for the reduction in 
the number of houses to be started in fiscal 
year 1952, in the committee, and urged 
strongly there that the number be cut below 
the 50,000 reported in the bill. I voted on 
the floor, both on the division and on the 
roll call, for the reduction to 5.000. If the 
matter comes up again I shall vote to retain 
the 5,000 figure, and if and when the matter 
goes to conference, and I am a member of 
the conference committee, as I presume I 
will be, I will do everything I can to retain 
the 5,000 figure, rather than increase it, 
I will be glad to hear any arguments you 
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may have to the contrary, if you have any 
I have not already heard, and I hope in return 
that you will be willing to read carefully 
the statements which I will make in the 
remainder of this letter. 

Perhaps I should “qualify” myself, as a 
lawyer would say of a witness. My father 
and one of my uncles were veterans of the 
War Between the States, and the latter was 
wounded at Gettysburg; I myself am a vet- 
eran of World War I, and there are five 
veterans of World War II in my immediate 
family. I am a DAV in my own right of 
World War I, and two of the last-named 
group are also DAV’s in their own rights 
of World War II, and one of these has been 
a patient in a veterans’ hospital for the last 
8 months, and before that for almost 2 
years in private hospitals. The subcommittee 
which brought out H. R. 3880 has the budget 
for the Veterans’ Administration, the Atomic 
Energy Commission, the National Advisory 
Committee for Aeronautics, and more than 
30 other agencies of Government, prac- 
tically every one of which would be indi- 
rectly or directly of importance to some of 
our veterans. Inquiry would unquestion- 
ably disclose, if you were to make it of 
recognized veterans’ leaders in the Congress, 
that I am considered to be a friend of the 
veterans on all matters involving expendi- 
tures or agency budgets directly or indi- 
rectly affecting the veterans themselves. I 
submit all this only because I want to im- 
press upon you that the things I say in 
this letter, like the votes on May 4 of a 
majority of the Members of the Congress, 
were not intended to injure the veterans but 
to protect the veterans. 5 

You must remember, Mr. Tryon, that the 
veteran is no longer the member of some 
small, minority group. After World War I, I 
suppose we had about 4,000,000 veterans in 
the United States. Even if we were to add 
the wives and the children, and the living 
parents on either side, the total, compared 
to a population of 150,000,000 people, would 
not be so great but that the Nation could 
act with the greatest generosity toward the 
veterans, as a group, whether or not they 
had actually seen combat service, or what- 
ever their economic conditions individually 
might be. Today, we probably have 20,000,- 
000 veterans in the United States, not count- 
ing those presently being created by the ac- 
tion in Korea, nor the possibility of addi- 
tions to the total if we are drawn into further 
engagements. 

When you take 20,000,000 veterans, and add 
the wives and the children and the living 
parents on each side, or if you only take the 
veterans and the wives and the children, you 
will see that we are talking about a ma- 
jority of the people of the United States, 
who would thus be affected by any action 
taken on behalf of the veterans. If the sub- 
committee on which I serve is not judicious 
in appropriating money for the educational 
programs offered the veterans of World War 
II (and this happens to be a subject in 
which I am very much interested, as one of 
the best things we have done for the vet- 
erans) then we could, without thinking, af- 
fect our educational system, as well as our 
financial condition. If we are not thoughtful 
in appropriating millions of dollars for hos- 
pital care for both service-connected and 
non-service-connected veterans, and if we 
were to include the families of veterans, and 
all conditions of ill health, we could back 
the country into socialized medicine, with- 
out any intention of doing so. My sub- 
committee presently has a very serious prob- 
lem before it, with which you personally 
must be familiar, in that the hospitalization 
program for the veterans is based on what 
we will call the veterans’ census prior to the 
end of World War II. Today we have a 


greater demand for hospitalization in Cali- 
fornia, particularly for NP patients than we 
have beds, and hospitals may have been built 
where the veterans used to live, rather than 
in tht areas to which they have moved. 

As a Member of the Congress genuinely in- 
terested in the welfare of the veterans, I sug- 
gest that all veterans should remember, 
when they ask for Federal aid of any kind, 
that what they are saying is, “Please do this 
for me, as a veteran, and take half of the 
money to pay for it out of my own pocket.” 
If you will remember that nothing is ever 
done as cheaply by the Federal Government 
as it can be done by agencies of government 
nearer home, or perhaps done without de- 
pending upon any agency of government, 
you will understand a problem now before 
the Congress. The Federal Government, by 
its very nature, is necessarily wasteful, dupli- 
cating, top-heavy with unnecessary person- 
nel, and I do not know anything, except the 
most necessary executive, legislative, and ju- 
dicial "functions of Federal Government 
which cannot be done better and more 
cheaply at the grass roots. 

We do not need to go outside the housing 
program for confirmation of that statement. 
Congress passed the Housing Act of 1949, 
more than a year and a half ago. This act 
authorized the building of 810,000 units, 
over a period of years, with the understand- 
ing that approximately 135,000 were to be 
begun each year. President Truman directed 
that only 30,000 units should be started be- 
tween July 1, and December 31, 1950, and 
tuen limited the construction program to 
37,000 units for each succeeding 6 months. 
That program should have seen the con- 
struction, according to the official record, of 
192,000 dwelling units by the end of this 
year, 1951. Taking the figures in the budget 
request, by July 1, 1952, sites would have 
been selected for 167,000 units; preconstruc- 
tion work would have been done for an addi- 


tional 145,000 units; only 75,000 units would 


actually have been constructed, and man- 
agement would have been assumed of an 
additional total of only 264,118 units, giving 
us a grand total, including more than 300,000 
units not yet constructed, of 651,118 units. 
For this small number, and excluding bor- 
rowings from the Treasury, and excluding 
loans to local housing authorities, presuma- 
bly like your own, the public housing admin- 
istration asked for $12,400,000 for adminis- 
trative expenses, plus a proportion of the 
$4,330,000 requested directly for the expenses 
of the office of the administrator of the 
Housing and Home Finance Agency, which 
has general administrative supervision over 
all housing agencies. The reduction in the 
number of units to 5,000 will mean a saving 
of about $9,000,000 in administration alone. 

Actually, in the 2 years in which the Hous- 
ing Act of 1949 has been in existence, only 
34,356 individual units have been begun. 
Private industry, in the meantime, has built 
several million units. The actual figure for 
a period of 3 years up to now, is 4,200,800 
individual units. Private industry pays its 
own overhead costs. 

The evidence is clear therefore that you 
would get more houses, better houses, and 
that you would get them more quickly by 
forgetting all about this fallacy of “cheap 
Federal housing,” and turning your very 
considerable influence toward local housing, 
by private builders. If a private builder 
cannot afford to build a house as cheaply 
as a veteran may want, then you can be 
very sure that the Federal Government can- 
not build it that cheaply either. The Fed- 
eral Government may build a house and 
offer it to a veteran more cheaply than a 
private builder can offer it to him, but it 
was not built as cheaply, and the additional 
costs, plus all the extravagances and the 
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overhead has simply been set up, somewhere 
on the books of this great anthill of bureauc- 
racy, as a subsidy, which the promoters of 
Federal housing hope the veterans will not 
discover, and thus realize they themselves 
are paying not only the difference between 
the price asked, and the price they would 
have paid a private builder, but also paying 
for the political jobs and the waste. 

My next comment is more important than 
my first comment. I am increasingly im- 
pressed by the fact that many people seem 
to think the Federal Government is the only 
agency which can spend money. If it is 
not done by the Federal Government, pre- 
sumably it will not be done. When did an 
idea like that get imbedded in the minds of 
otherwise intelligent people? The Federal 
Government has no money, while the States 
and the local agencies still have money. The 
important thing is to spend the money for 
the most urgent requirements. If public 
housing is proved to be absolutely essential, 
then why not have the State of California 
build it, or the County of Los Angeles? At 
least it will be done more cheaply, and you 
will have local supervision and control of the 
program. 

The Federal Government, according to the 
most recent Treasury report (May 24, 1951), 
is $254,940,855,204.04 in debt. It has stayed 
at approximately that same figure, depend- 
ing upon tax receipts, for some weeks, but 
will start going up again, if we have in- 
creased war expenditures. The Committee 
on Appropriations, on which I serve, has 
presently a demand before it, from the armed 
services, for about $60,000,000,000. I know of 
no way, at the moment, under present do- 
mestic and international conditions, by 
which this great debt can be paid off. I say 
that seriously. I suspect, when we are 
courageous enough to face the situation, we 
will have to admit that the debt will neces- 
sarily be funded, and carried for many, many 
years to come. We might make an occa- 
sional small reduction, if we decided to sac- 
rifice some of our pleasures, in order to pro- 
tect the integrity of the dollar, but the value 
of these payments would be to indicate that 
we had ceased deficit financing. This is the 
very grave danger; it is a cause of the present. 
inflation, and it is a threat to every veteran 
living today, and every veteran who will be 
created by prospective engagements. Since 
1930 there have only been 2 years in which 
the Government of the United States spent 
less than it took in. ‘hose were the years 
of the much-discussed Eightieth Congress, 
and as a member of the committee respon- 
sible for that situation, I can assure you that 
it was neither accidental nor easy. It was 
done by the hardest sort of work, in which 
the budget was combed with the proverbial 
fine-tooth comb, and the committee was 
aided by a staff of extremely able account- 
ants and investigators. Following the elec- 
tion of 1948, and the change in the majority 
of the committee, this staff was promptly 
discharged by the new chairman, and we 
went back at once to deficit financing. 

The President has requested a budget total 
for next year of over $70,000,000,000, which 
a careful analysis would indicate to you is 
more nearly $98,000,000,000, without any de- 
mands for defense over those already pre- 
sented, and the income for the fiscal year 
beginning July 1, will not, on present fig- 
ures, reach the total of $60,000,000,000, on 
the most liberal estimates. Each year of 
deficjt financing is an inflationary factor, 
as a result of which the buying power of 
the dollar has gone down, down, down until 
the veteran’s dollar will buy today only about 
half what it would buy at the end of Worid 
War II. This is not a very long time back. 
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‘While the Federal Government is $256,000,- 
000,000 in the red and headed more deeply 
into debt, the State of California, through 
its director of finance, is taking considerable 
(and justifiable) pride in the fact that the 
State, by the end of this fiscal year, will have 
a balance of more than $50,000,000. I think, 
in addition, there are funds set aside for spe- 
cial purposes, or for postwar emergency use, 
which could multiply this figure several 
times. It seems to me that the Federal 
Government and the States find themselves 
in the relation of a parent and a family of 
children. So long as the parent has money, 
he generously helps the children wherever 
he can; when the parent is deeply in debt, 
there is not only a moral obligation, but 
there is a practical necessity, for the children 
to pay their own expenses and to assume 
any of the parents’ expenses they can possibly 
assume. Certainly they do not load upon the 
parent any expenses which are properly 
theirs or which they have carried in pre- 
vious years. 

We have come to a point in Government 
taxation and expenditure when we must 
necessarily select expenditures on a basis of 
their relative urgencies. There are lots of 
things for which the Federal Government 
spends money, and lots of things for which 
States and local agencies of government 
spend money, which we could get along 
without or perhaps we could do them our- 
selves better and more cheaply without turn- 
ing to Government. I would put the pro- 
tection of its citizens at the top of the list 
of the obligations of any State, and so I 
would say that the States should pay the 
costs of civil defense under the present 
emergency, permitting the Federal Govern- 
ment to act as a clearing house to see that 
equipment and sources of information are 
available to the States. I would certainly 
put education near the top of the list, and I 
would be very much embarrassed if I were 
a State official to be required to come to 
Washington, figuratively with a tin cup, ask- 
ing for money for school lunches, or for sub- 
ventions for courses to teach people how to 
sell merchandise. I think that school lunch- 
eons are among the best programs we have 
in the United States, but I know from ex- 
perience that they are better carried out and 
more cheaply at the local level, and I put 
them so high on the list of State obliga- 
tions that I do not think a State govern- 
ment should ever ask the Federal Govern- 
mert for money for such a purpose. As to 
cla:.es in merchandising, when I was sec- 
retary of one of the largest retail merchant’s 
boards in the United States, the merchants 
themselves thought they should provide 
these courses, and if it were necessary to go 
outside of that field then the courses were 
provided by the YMCA’s or the YWCA’s or 
the local school systems. Nobody in those 
days ever thought it was an obligation of 
the Federal Government to teach a boy how 
to be a filling station attendant, or a boy 
or girl how to work as a clerk in a retail 
store. If public housing is either necessary 
or desirable and is a matter of such relative 
urgency as to Hut it on the list as the obliga- 
tion of a government, then it would belong 
on a local level and not on a list of Federal 
obligations. 

There is a serious side to the financial 
condition of the United States. I will ask 
my secretary, before mailing this letter, to 
attach to it a memorandum showing the 
gradual reduction in the value of the cus- 
tomer’s dollar. What troubles me, and what 
should trouble you, is the steady descent 
since 1939. I will also ask her to type, from 
the Treasury report, a memorandum showing 
the purchases and redemptions of Govern- 


ment bonds. This memorandum also should 
give you some concern. Government bonds 
not only provide the means of refunding the 
debt, and paying the annual deficit, but they 
could represent a barometer indicating the 
confidence of the people in their Govern- 
ment. You will observe that in the first year 
after the war the people bought Government 
bonds of all series, to the extent of $9,- 
612,000,000, and redeemed $6,717,000,000. For 
several years, this ratio continued, but in 
1950 the people purchased only $5,673,000,000 
as against a redemption of $5,422,000,000, and 
beginning with July 1950, the first month of 
the present fiscal year, the people have re- 
deemed more bonds than they bought every 
month except October 1950, and December 
1950. December is, of course, Christmas 
month, and bonds are bought for gifts, and 
the excess of purchases over redemptions was 
only $32,000,000. Also, in the months of 
October, November, and December 1950, the 
Treasury carried on special campaigns to sell 
series F and series G bonds to certain classes 
of institutional investors, in excess of the 
regular limitations. Since these special sales 
totaled $621,000,000 for October, $131,000,000 
for November, and $177,000,000 for December, 
you will observe that they not only wipe out 
the slight purchase balance for December 
and the larger purchase balance for October, 
but they confirm an increasing hesitation on 
the part of the citizens to buy bonds. I do 
not suggest, as I have heard it suggested, that 
this is the beginning of a “retreat from the 
dollar,” but I do suggest to you, as an intel- 
ligent citizen and the representative of & 
very influential organization, that it is time 
for everyone, and particularly the veterans, 
to take stock of the present situation, and to 
do something about it. The first thing is to 
stop requests of all kinds upon the Treasury 
of the United States, and particularly those 
demands upon the Federal Government 
where the same objective can be secured lo- 
cally, better and more economically, 

I call your attention to the fact that I have 
not mentioned the political side of the pub- 
lic-housing program, which I think should 
interest the veterans as much as the financial 
side. Historically, there is nothing more po- 
tent politically than.a Federal-housing pro- 
gram. This has been shown in this country, 
and it is historically true in other countries. 
It has been one of the tenets of a socialistic 
program in any country. I do not think the 
veterans want that, and I do not think they 
want to support it, even thoughtlessly. You 
can look at the voting records of any precinct 
in which a housing project occupies a major 
part of the area to see what I mean, or you 
can consult investigators or members of 
congressional committees who have looked 
into this matter. I do not think that any 
veteran would willingly jeopardize the free- 
dqm of his children for a demonstrated fal- 
lacy known as public housing. I would pre- 
fer to keep this matter on the basis of the 
relative financial conditions of the Federal 
Government, the State government, local 
agencies, and the individual, but I suggest 
to you that the political aspect of public 
housing is another reason why you and all 
of the veterans will want to keep this pro- 
gram on a local level, where it can be 
watched. 

I assure you that I have not exhausted all 
the arguments on this side, but I have prob- 
ably exhausted you. I express my apprecia- 
tion for your patience, and my cordial regards 
and good wishes to you personally, and to all 
the veterans in the organization for which 
you wrote me on May 28, 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN PHILLIPS, 
Member of Congress. 
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The next item in this chronological 
record, and perhaps the most important 
of all, arrived a day or so later. It was 
from the Veterans’ Advisory Board to 
the Housing Authority of Los Angeles, 
224 North Main Street, Los Angeles 12, 
and was signed by Mr. Dan C. Kingman, 
as Acting Coordinator, on behalf of Mr. 
Al Weinberg, Coordinator. The impor- 
tant revelation was the accompanying 
mimeographed memorandum, which the 
letter said had been “prepared in quan- 
tity” and which purported to give the 
true facts about the limiting amend- 
ment. This was the first indication of 
the deliberate misrepresentation, pre- 
sumably on the part of the housing au- 
thorities, to which the veterans were be- 
ing subjected, and which had caused this 
worthy Advisory Board to implement it 
and pass it along. I shall reprint first 
the mimeographed memorandum: 

Facts REGARDING CONGRESSIONAL CONSIDERA- 

TION OF RESTRICTIONS ON NEW CONSTRUCTION 


or VETERANS’ Low-RENT PuBLIC HOUSING 
PROGRAM 


(Compiled by Veterans’ Advisory Board to the 
Housing Authority of the city of Los 
Angeles) 

HOUSING ACT OF 1949 CONSTRUCTION TIMETABLE 

PREVIOUSLY ADJUSTED 


The Housing Act of 1949 provided for the 
construction of 135,000 veterans’ low-rent 
public housing units per year for 6 years and 
authorized the President to increase or di- 
minish this annual construction rate as the 
national interest might require. The exact 
language regarding the construction time- 
table of the Housing Act of 1949 as approved 
by the Congress and signed by the President 
on July 15, 1949, reads as follows: 

“With respect to projects initiated after 
March 1, 1949, the Authority may authorize 
the commencement of construction of not to 
exceed 185,000 dwelling units after July 1, 
1949, which limit shall be increased by fur- 
ther amounts of 135,000 dwelling units on 
July 1 in each of the years 1950 through and 
including 1954, respectively: Provided, That 
(subject to the authorization of not to exceed 
810,000 dwelling units). such limit, and any 
such authorized increase therein, may be in- 
creased at any time or times by additional 
amounts aggregating not more than 65,000 
dwelling units, or may be decreased at any 
time or times by amounts aggregating not 
more than 85,000 dwelling units, upon a de- 
termination by the President, after receiving 
advice from the Council of Economic Advis- 
ers as to the general effect of such increase 
or decrease upon conditions in the building 
industry and upon the national economy, 
that such action is in the public interest.” 

The President in the spring of 1950 ordered 
a general curtailment in both private and 
public home construction in line with the 
requirements of the over-all national defense 
program; the public housing was thereby re- 
stricted to 75,000 units per year for the dura- 
tion of the present emergency. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES VOTES TO CRIPPLE 
PUBLIC HOUSING 

On May 7, 1951, the House of Representa- 
tives commenced consideration of H. R. 3880, 
an appropriation act for the Executive Office 
and the independent executive agencies of 
the Government, including the Public Hous- 
ing Agency, for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1952. 

In these proceedings the House of Repre- 
sentatives Committee on Appropriations at- 
tached an amendment limiting new public 
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housing construction to 50,000 units during 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1952. 

The bill came up for floor debate in the 
House at 7 o'clock Friday evening, May 4, at 
a time when only 294 Members of the House 
were present. On the motion of Representa- 
tive Ep Gosserr (Democrat, Texas), public- 
housing construction restrictions were fur- 
ther reduced to 5,000 starts during the com- 
ing fiscal year; in other words, 100 units of 
public housing per State per year. Extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD clearly indi- 
cate that Congressman Gosszrr misled the 
House in this action. He assured them that 
it would in no way interfere with contracts 
previously entered into between the Public 
Housing Agency and the local communities 
throughout the Nation. The exact language 
of Congressman Gossert’s statement follows: 

“This amendment does not interfere with 
any contracts heretofore made. It does not 
interfere with any so-called proceed orders, 
and it has nothing to do with what may hap- 
pen in succeeding years. It simply states 
that during this particular fiscal year we will 
not begin in excess of 5,000 new public-hous- 
ing units, since the material is badly needed 
in the construction of homes by private in- 
dustry and in the war effort generally.” 

Actually, the restricting amendment 
would breach binding contracts between the 
Federal Government and local communities 
on 98,860 public-housing dwelling units 
scheduled for construction throughout the 
United States during the next 2 years. 

The exact language of the amendment as 
approved by the House of Representatives 
reads as follows: 

“Provided further, That notwithstanding 
the provisions of the United States Housing 
Act of 1937, as amended, the Public Hous- 
ing Administration shall not, with respect to 
projects initiated after March 1, 1949, (1) au- 
thorize during the fiscal year 1952 the com- 
mencement of construction of in excess of 
5,000 dwelling units, etc.” 


SENATE COMMITTEE PARTIALLY RESTORES 
PROGRAM 


On Tuesday, May 22, the Senate Appropria- 
tions Committee began its consideration of 
the Independent Offices Appropriation Act 
(H. R. 3880) as approved by the House. On 
Wednesday, May 23, the Senate Appropria- 
tions Committee voted to restore the public 
housing construction starts to 50,000 dwell- 
ing units for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1952. 

Assuming that the Senate approves this 
partial restoration, it will then become nee- 
essary for the 5,000-50,000 unit discrepancy 
between the House and the Senate to be rec- 
onciled by a joint Senate-House conference 
committee. 


FUTURE OF PUBLIC HOUSING IS CRITICALLY 
ENDANGERED 

Unless a minimum of 50,000 construction 
starts are authorized for the coming fiscal 
year, the veterans’ low-rent housing program 
throughout the United States will be brought 
to a standstill. The 10,000 dwelling unit 
construction program scheduled for the city 
of Los Angeles would be indefinitely post- 
poned. 


You will recognize, without any dif- 
ficulty, the misstatements. Now I shall 
reprint Mr. Kingman’s letter: 


VETERANS ADVISORY BOARD 
TO THE HOUSING AUTHORITY, 
Crry or Los ANGELES, 
Los Angeles, Calif., May 31, 1951. 
Dear CONGRESSMAN PHILLIPS: The mem- 
bers of this board, composed of the county 
council commanders of the veterans’ organ- 
izations printed on this letterhead, were 
very much alarmed and quite frankly sur- 


prised when, at their last meeting, a report 
was made directly from the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp regarding your stand on the Gossett 
amendment to H. R. 3880 on the night of May 
4 when 139 Members of the House were ab- 
sent and not voting. 

The board was particularly amazed to find 
that the vote of the amendment, falsely rep- 
resented by Congressman Gosszrr. was cast 
strictly on party lines when we feel, as we 
are sure you must feel, that the desperate 
needs of our low-income veterans for decent 
adequate housing should be of major con- 
cern to all our Representatives regardless of 
party affiliation. 

Enclosed you will find a brochure we have 
prepared in quantity, giving the true facts 
regarding the Gossett amendment and what 
the devastating results will be in Los An- 
geles if this wrong is not righted. 

It is our fervent prayer that you will do 
everything in your power to see that when 
H. R. 3830 is again before the House in joint 
conference with the Senate, that the 50,000- 
unit-construction allotment for the fiscal 
year 1952, recommended by the House Com- 
mittee on Appropriations and the Senate Ap- 
propriations Committee, is upheld. 

Yours for service always, 
AL WEINBERG, 
Coordinator, 
Dan C. KINGMAN, 
Acting Coordinator. 


The following was my reply: 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 

House OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., June 5, 1951. 

My Dear Mr. KincMan: I received, in the 
Saturday mail, your letter of May 31 and 
having just answered an almost identical 
letter from Mr. Arthur H. Tryon, of the Vet- 
erans Service Center, I hope you will not be 
offended if I save time and send you a carbon 
of that letter. 

It will answer most of the questions you 
raise, but I want to add a few more com- 
ments, specifically based on your letter and 
the accompanying memorandum. 

Someone has certainly been spreading a 
high quality of horse feathers among my vet- 
eran friends, in their several meetings. Both 
you and Mr. Tryon speak of the Gossett 
amendment as having come “late on Friday 
May 4,” and the memorandum specifically 
says that, “the bill came up for floor debate 
in the House at 7 o’clock Friday evening, 
May 4, at a time when only 294 Members of 
the House were present.” This is far from 
the fact, as you will see from the carbon of 
my letter to Mr. Tryon. We had been dis- 
cussing the bill for 2 days, beginning at 11 
o'clock each morning, which is 1 hour 
earlier than our usual time to convene, and 
the Gossett amendment was introduced, dis- 
cussed at great length, and adopted about 
the middle of the afternoon, on Friday. 
After the Committee of the Whole House on 
the State of the Union, as we call ourselves 
when we put on our legislative overalls and 
go to work on a bill, had reported the appro- 
priations bill back to the Congress, “separate 
votes,” were demanded on two of the amend- 
ments previously adopted. One of these 
was the Gossett amendment, and one was 
the amendment to reduce the President’s so- 
called emergency fund, and roll calls were 
requested for both of them. It is a tact 
therefore that the recorded roll call on the 
Gossett amendment, like the roll call on 
the Gathings amendment, actually took 
place on Friday between 6 and 7 p. m., but 
this was in effect final action on the bill, 
and there was nothing unusual about it. 

Congressman Gossetr not only did not 
mislead the House in anything he said, nor 
in the presentation of the amendment, but 
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it was explained and discussed in full, as the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp Clearly shows. Fur- 
thermore, speaking as the ranking minority 
member of the Committee on Independent 
Offices, whose bill it was, I can assure you 
that I am familiar with the entire situation. 
It was common knowledge that the amend- 
ment was going to be offered by Mr. GOSSETT, 
or someone else, and that if it were offered, 
it would carry. This had been known for 
days. 

I do not know where you get the authority 
for the statement, in the memorandum, that 
the limitation of 5,000 houses, which was 
made because the United States faces a fi- 
nancial situation which could easily be 
disastrous, is a limitation of “100 units of 
public housing per State per year“ I quote 
that from your memorandum. It is a limita- 
tion of 5,000 units to be started in the entire 
United States, and that figure was left in 
to provide for the few projects which could 
be classed as of emergency nature. 

The amendment did not, and no such 
amendment could, “breach binding contracts 
between the Federal Government and local 
communities” on 98,860 units, nor on any 
other number, because there is no obliga- 
tion on the part of the Government to start 
units at any certain time, and this is com- 
pletely dependent on appropriations by the 
Congress. I point out in my letter to Mr. 
‘Tryon that the total number of units author- 
ized by the act of 1949 was 810,000 units, and 
that was immediately limited, as your mem- 
orandum shows, to not more than 135,000 to 
be started in any fiscal year, and the Presi- 
dent, acting upon the authority given him in 
the authorizing bill, immediately reduced the 
number still further, so that the total num- 
ber of units under construction, after a year 
and a half of the life of the act, is only 34,356 
units. In the same time, private industry, 
without requiring millions of dollars, liter- 
ally, as nonreimbursable overhead, from the 
taxpayers, built several million units. There 
is nothing cheap about public housing, and 
its political and economic implications are 
devastating. 

Toward the end of the memorandum you 
say that, on Wednesday, May 23, the Senate 
Appropriations Committee voted “to restore 
the figure to 50,000 units.” The Senate sub- 
committee may have had the item under 
discussion on or before May 22, but the sub- 
committee did not “mark up” the bill, as we 
say here, until May 24, and the Senate Ap- 
propriations Committee has not yet met to 
act on the bill. I hear the Senate subcom- 
mittee will recommend an increase in 
the number of units. There is an old joke 
in the Congress that the reason the Senate 
is called the “upper House,” is because it 
“ups” the appropriations we send over. The 
bill then goes to the full committee, prob- 
ably this week, and then to the Senate floor, 
possibly the week of the 18th. After the 
Senate has acted upon the bill, it still has 
to go to a conference committee before the 
Congress gives it final approval. 

What I wish you would do, Mr. Kingman, 
is to read rather carefully the comments and 
the facts I have given in the last several 
pages of the letter to Mr. Tryon. This sit- 
uation here is serious, The buying value of 
the dollar is dropping steadily. The grocer- 
ies the veteran was buying in 1939, he is now 
buying with a dollar worth only 42 cents, 
and if we have another round of wage in- 
creases, the dollar will go below 40 cents, 


- What particularly disturbs me is the atti- 


tude that everything has to be paid for out 
of the Federal Treasury. I think that pub- 
lic housing is extravagantly expensive and 
politically dangerous, but if we concede, for 
argument, that the public housing you wrote 
about is a necessity in Los Angeles, then 
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why should it not be built under the super- 
vision, and with the help, of the State or 
the county of Los Angeles. The Federal Gov- 
ernment is $257,000,000,000 in debt, and we 
have had a deficit qn our operating expenses 
every year, except the 2 years of the Eightieth 
Congress, since 1930. If the members of 
your Board can spend more money every 
year than they take in, and not suffer by it, 
then the Federai Government can do it, and 
I wish to heaven you would send me pronto 
a diagram showing how it is done. If your 
members cannot do it, then the Federal Gov- 
ernment cannot do it either, without even- 
tual damage. The blunt fact is that we have 
reached the point of damage. This is no 
longer an academic matter. The time for 
action is now and the emergency is here. 

Please give my regards to the members of 
your Board; I probably know some of them, 
and accept my appreciation for an increas- 
ing interest in a genuinely serious problem, 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN PHILLIPs, 
Member of Congress. 


I had received somewhat similar let- 
ters or wires, from veterans organiza- 
tion, as follows: From the Los Angeles 
County Council, Marine Corps League, 
signed by Mr. Harold Starlin as chair- 
man of the housing committee, dated 
June 5; from the Los Angeles County 
Council of the Disabled American Vet- 
erans, to which organization I myself 
belong, signed by Mr. Louis B. Harrison, 


— s housing chairman, dated June 5. To 
Eoin oF these Tsent of the Tryon 
letter. In the meantime, I thin -K- 


should say, Mr. Speaker, one of my col- 
leagues in the California delegation had 
mimeographed copies made of this let- 
ter and was not only sending them out 
in reply to similar letters from his own 
district, but was supplying them to other 
members of the delegation for similar 
use. I was now answering my mail on 
the subject by getting mimeographed 
copies of my own letter from my col- 
league’s office. 

At the other end, the public-housing 
termites had been busy too. Wires from 
labor unions were coming in. This has 
always intrigued me. Why does a union 
member want to go all-out for public 
housing, paid for by Federal taxpayers? 
Union members do the work in either 
case, but in all cases, Federal, State, or 
local, union members pay for it through 
taxes and they pay more when the Fed- 
eral Government charges its customary 
house percentage for supervision and 
political interest. Only in privately 
built housing is the taxpayer relieved of 
this take. State or local housing can 
be cheaper and better than Federally 
built public housing. We just do not do 
things as cheaply as they are done under 
local supervision, that is all. 

Dated May 29, I received a letter from 
the Southern California Pipe Trades Dis- 
trict Council, No. 16, signed by Mr. Wal- 
ter A. Bertelsen as president, represent- 
ing 10,000 journeymen, and on the same 
day a wire from Mr. Ray Waters, secre- 
tary of Laborers Local No. 300, which 
said that the action of the House meant 
the end of slum clearance, with which 
I suggest it had little or nothing to do. 
On May 30, Mr. E. J. Brown, business 
manager of Plumbers Local No. 70 wired 


me his concern, and on June 6 Mr. Rob- 
ert L. Spears, secretary-treasurer of 
CIO San Diego Industrial Union Council, 
sent me a somewhat similar wire, and on 
June 9, Mr. Patrick Sosso, president of 
Local 923, UAW-CIO, sent me a longer 
wire urging me to “exercise to the fullest 
extent my prestige and influence” to re- 
store the larger figure in the bill, a 
request, I may add, which would com- 
pliment any Member of the House of 
Representatives. 

There may have been others, but these 
are at hand as I put together the ma- 
terial for this statement. I will take my 
reply to Mr. Spears as a sample of my 
replies: 

June 8, 1951. 

My Dear MR. Spears: It is not at all clear 
to me why a reduction of any number of 
units in the independent offices appropria- 
tion bill is a severe blow to all labor. The 
houses will have to be built and labor will 
build them, and on the record of our ex- 
periences of the last few years, a whole lot 
more will be built as soon as we get awa) 
from the idea that only the Government can” 
build houses and that only the Government 
has any moncy to spend. The Federal Gov- 
ernment happens to be broke while the State 
government is justifiably proud of having a 
balance of $50,000,000, and I have not heard 
of San Diego County being broke, 

While the Federal agency has fooled 
around building 35,000 units, private build- 
ers have buiit several million units. It looks 
to me as if labor should put its money on 


-The nose of priyate industry. 


I have written letters on this same subject 
to several veterans’ organizations in Los An- 
geles, and to save myself time in replying 
to your wire of June 5, I am enclosing a 
mimeographed copy (which another Member 
of Congress actually had made of my letter) 
of one of those letters. Some of the figures 
may startle you. 

Cordially yours, 
JOHN PHILLIPS, 
Member of Congress. 


Now, Mr. Speaker, the issue is clear- 
cut. The other body, in its committee, 
has put back the figure of 50,000 as the 
number of units which may be started 
in the coming fiscal year. Moreover, I 
understand the other body, in the com- 
mittee at least—there has not yet been 
floor action—has changed the wording 
and has removed the necessary restric- 
tions on the public-housing authorities, 
preventing them from making plans and 
promises, for years ahead, which in the 
past have misled sincere groups in local 
areas to think there is some commitment 
on the part of the Government of the 
United States. 

It is now up to the House, in confer- 
ence and on the floor. My position is 
clearly stated. How many others are 
there in this House who will take the 
necessary courageous action to prevent 
a further depreciation of the dollar, who 
will act—not merely talk—against the 
free spending of Federal money which 
is one of the prime causes of the present 
inflationary trend? How many will take 
action to stop in its tracks a movement 
which openly on the pages of history 
has been one of the first steps to so- 
cialistic control of any nation, and the 
eventual destruction of that nation as 
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a free people? This is only one small 
item, but it is an opportunity for action, 
not just for wishful thinking. I have 
confidence in the House of Representa- 
tives. 

I almost forgot to say, Mr. Speaker, 
that while these relatively few letters 
and telegrams were coming in, urging 
me to support an increase of the figure 
limiting public housing in this bill, I 
had many times that number of letters 
commending the committee and the 
House of Representatives for cutting it 
down to 5,000. I am interested today, 
in this statement, only in the wires and 
letters asking for the increase of the 
figure, and particularly in the evidences 
of cohesive propaganda on that side. 


Summary of Provisions of Revenue Bill 
of 1951 as Prepared by the Staff of the 


Committee on Ways and Means 

a A — — 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. FRED L. CRAWFORD 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 18, 1951 
Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Speaker, un- 


der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following: 


Summary of thé provisions of H. R. 4473 
(revenue bill of 1951), as prepared by the’ 
staff of the Committee on Ways and Means 


ESTIMATED EFFECT ON REVENUES IN A FULL YEAR 
OF OPERATION ! 


I. INCOME TAXES 
(A) CORPORATIONS 


Rates: Increased normal tax rate from 25 to 
30 percent and over-all ceiling on normal 
tax, surtax and excess profits tax from 62 to 
70 percent, effective Jan. 1, 1951. Reduced 
the average earnings credit for excess-profits 
tax from 85 to 75 percent of the earnings in 
the 3 best years in the 4-year period, 1946-49, 
effective Jan. 1, 1951 eee 

Capital gains: Increased tax liability on net 
capital gains by 1234 percent, effective | - 
Sept. 1, 1951. Increase for calendar year 
1061 6 f percent - <8 —b 


(B) INDIVIDUALS 


Imposed a 1244 percent increase in income and 
capital gains tax liability, to be known as 
a defense tax; raised the maximum effective 
rate limitation from 87 to 90 percent and set 
the marginal rate of tax on surtax net income 
of $80,000 and over at 9434 percent, effective 
Sept. 1, 1951. Increase for calendar year 
1051 E 4 percent 

Gave single persons who are heads of house- 
holds one-half of the advantage that married 
taxpayers have over single persons from 
income splitting. Effective Sept. 1, 1051. 


Total from individuals 


1 Estimated effect on revenues prepared by the staff 

of the Joint Committee on Internal Revenue Taxation, 

2 The estimate breaks down as follows: 5-percent 

increase in the normal tax rate and over-all ceiling, 

$2,085; decreasing base period earnings credit from 85 to 

75 Nam a Trt ei the ceiling from 67 to 70 percent, 
; „82,817. 
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provisions of H. R. 4473 


Summary of the 


(revenue bill of 1951), as prepared by the 
staf’ of the Committee on Ways and 


Means—Continued 


II. Excise TAXES s 
Generally pe a ta past a — is the 
first day. of the first which begins 
more oan 10 days after da 54 . 
(A) ADMISSIONS 


(1) Exempted 3 performances where 
nonprofit = gious, — — 
opera compan 

or ble institutions; nonprofit 
community-supported symphony or- 
chestras and cooperative or community 
center motion picture theaters; non- 
profit agricultura fairs; National Guard, 


izations; police and peg departmen ts, 
and fone 3 set up for the benefit of their 
members or be apie and exempted 
viding facies 1 and other places pro- 
yane i for physical exercise if 

operated by governmental units 
(2) The 3 admissions would not be ex- 
empted: Wrestling xing matehes; 


unless 
inure exclusively to the benefit of ele- 
hools, 


menty or secon: se 

(3) Exem) free admissions, and in the case 
of ons at reduced rates applied 
the tax to the amount actually paid... 


(B) APPLIANCES— ELECTRIC, Gas, AND OIL 


8 the 
lawn „ electric 

gas clothes y tng and the following elec- 

Kis e items of the household Bel 
fans, dehumidifiers, dish’ 


hedge — pater ger 
spreads, „ floor polishers and waxers, 


(C) AUTOMOBILES, MOTORCYCLES 


Increased from 7 to 10 percent, but exempted 
house trailers from the 3-percent increase. 


(D) AUTOMOTIVE PARTS AND ACCESSORIES 


PEN w: Increased from 5 to 8 percent 
Rebuilt: Eliminated from the tax base the 
fair market value of the old part traded 

in on rebuilt part. 

(3) Farm equipment: Provided tax refund or 
credit where used on such equipment. 
Spark pl storage batteries, leaf 
springs, coils, timers, and tire chains 

not included in provision 

Œ) BEER 


in beco! 
efective, (For increase in occupational 
see “Distilled spirits.) 


(F) BOWLING ALLEYS AND BILLIARD AND POOL 
TABLES 


ne ee 


(0) CABARETS 


Exempted ballrooms and dance halls where 
serving of foods, etc, — — to furnish- 
ing music and dancing privilegi 


0I) CIGARETTE, CIGAR, AND PIPE LIGHTERS 


Imposed 20 percent retail tax by including in 
base of jewelry tax... 


@ CIGARETTES 
FVV package ($3.50 
to $4.50 per thi es ee 

5 tax on persons ho! 
sale on effective date of increase 
(Q) COIN-OPERATED GAMING DEVICES 
Increased annual occupational tax from $150 
[iv REBAR SS So eRe aC DEO 


3 Loss negligible, 
Estimate 


1177 


7 


oes not show effect on revenue of floor 


stocks tax since it is applied only on effective date of 


increase, 


Summary of the provisions of H. R. 4473 
(revenue bill of 1951), as prepared by the 
staf of the Committee on Ways and 


Means—Continued 


II. Excise Taxes—Continued 


Œ) COMMUNICATIONS 


Domestic telegraph, radio, and cable services: 
Reduced from 25 to 20 percent 


(L) DIESEL FUEL 
e e 5 cents per pi tax where sold 
or used by, operators of l 
highway Ne sek ea E nne E 
Qf) DISTILLED SPIRITS 


(1) Tax: 2 from $9 to $10.50 per proof 
llo creased 


per gallon on persons holding for sale or 
use in articles intended for sale on date 


(2) Annual occupational tax: Increased for 
retail liquor dealers from $27.50 to $50; 
who liquor dealers from 640 to 
$200; and wholesale malt- liquor dealers 
from $55 to $100 

OIM) ELECTRICAL ENERGY 
Repealed tax entirely - 


(N) FOUNTAIN AND BALL-POINT PENS AND 
MECHANICAL PENCILS 


Imposed 20 percent manufacturers’ tax 


(0) GASOLINE 


o 
cen 


pallon on * floor-stocks tax of 
— wholesalers’ supplies on date of of 


(P) PHOTOGRAPHIC APPARATUS AND EQUIP- 
MENT 


Established a flat rate of tax of 20 percent in 
lieu of the present 25 percent peel ay 
tus and ee and 15 percen: 
and Se s “business business cost” 1 —— from 
the tax. vided ks refund on 


PeO els to persue hosting or sale 
on effective dato 


(Q) RADIOS, ETC, 


Communication, detection, and navigation 
receivers: Exempted from tax type used in 
commercial, military, or marine installa- 
tions when sold to the United States for its 
OOIE TORR nese cen ict ana 


œ) SPORTING GOODS 


Increased from 10 to 15 t but exempted 
from tax items nA kt aaen in —_ and 
by children, except baseballs and baseball 
r ˙ A — 


(8) TIRES FOR TOYS, LAWN MOWERS, ETC. 


Exempted from 5 cents per pound tax where 
tires are not more than 20 inches in diameter 


and tires with internal wire 
(T) TOILET PREPARATIONS 


Exempted from 20-percent retail tax baby oils, 
powders, and lotions, and toilet preparations 
used in barber and beauty shops 


(U) TRANSPORTA’ TION 


(1) zep Exempted fishing boat hopes! Shere 
transportation of 
(2) 5 Extended the 
ay bomen of oil by bai 
by shippers who transport their own oll. 


(V) TRUCKS, TRUCK TRAILERS, AND BUSSES 


Increased from 5 to 8 percent 


Loss negli 
3 


Amount 
(millions) 


-$8 


10 


4168 


£210 


-7 


61 


ble. 
oes not show the effect on revenue of floor 


ks tax since it is applied only on effective date of 


9 ‘ 
Estimate does not show effect on revenue of floor- 


stocks tax and refund since they apply only on effective 


date of increase. 
t No effect. 


7 This will result in an increase in revenue of less than 


Summary of the 
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of H. R. 4473 


provisions 
(revenue bill of 1951), as prepared by the 
stef of the Committee on Ways and 


Means—Continued 


II. Excise Taxes—Continued 
(W) WAGERING 


(X) WINE 


Increased present taxes on the average about 
1244 percent. Imposed floor stocks tax on 
persons holding for sale or oss in articles in- 
tended wig! sale on date increase becomes 


III. Carrrat Gars Tax 
(A) RATES 


rey increase in individual 


Applied the 12! 
ity to the bane pa one tax on 
and corporations. 


come tax 
capital gains . 


(B) RESIDENCES (INCLUDING COOPERATIVE 
APARTMENTS) 


Recognized the on sale of resid to 
— extent ot gracile une the eost af 


w residence 1 year 
betore or after of the old — — Tnd 
gave the new residence the same basis as the 
old residence. Effective Jan. I, 1051. 


(C) LIVESTOCK 


3 capital gain treatment to ape 
meal by taxpayers for draft, 
da ry purposes — 12 months or more, ys 
CURO EIE REL SS a ae Pe 


D COAL ROYALTIES 


5 ital gain instead of ordinary 
income, Effective Jan. 1, 1951.. 


IV. MISCELLANEOUS 


(A) DEVELOPMENT EXPENDITURES OF MINES 


‘Treated expenditures incurred in the develop- 
ment of mines, after discovery of commercial 
quan! as deferred deductible 

N over rie period benefited is 


sold, effective Jan, 1, 1951 
(B) EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS 


Exempted — derived from unrelated 
active business of feeder corporations for 
Te ior to 1951. (Such income was made 

by the Revenue Act of 1950 for 1951 
oor following 89899 aaa 


(C) FAMILY PARTNERSHIPS 


partner a person ownin 


Recognized as 

capital interest ina Tn a partnership in whieh 
capital is a material income-prod enn 

tor whether or 1 such — 17 is . derived 


(D) INSURANCE COMPANIES 


Continued for 1951 the stopgap legislation 
adopted in the Revenue Act of 1950 for the 
taxation of life-insurance companies (in- 
structed the staffs to continue their studies 
of permanent legislation for taxation of life- 
insurance companies and to study the tax- 
ation of stock and mutual fire and casualty 
insurance companies) 


No continuing effect, 
* See income taxes. 
10 No permanent loss, 
u No effect. 


Amount 
(millions) 


—20 


0 


12? This estimate is the increase over receipts under 


pre-1950 formula. 
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Summary of the provisions of H. R. 4473 
(revenue bill of 1951), as prepared by the 
staff of the Committee on Ways and 
Means—Continued 


Amount 
(millions) 


IV. MiscELLANEOUS—Continued 
(Œ) LOOPHOLES 


(1) Closely held corporations: Provided that 
depreciable assets sold by stockholders 
to the corporation be considered non- 
capital assets and that gains from such 
sales be treated as ordinary income. 
Effective for taxable years ending after 
Apr. 30, 1951, but will apply only to sales 
or exchanges made after May 3, 1951. 

(2) Collapsible corporations: Included in this 
term a corporation which is organized to 
convert profits from sales of inventory 
and stock in trade into capital gains, 
Effective Jan. 1, 1951. 

(3) Corporation split-ups: Permitted only 1 
surtax exemption and only 1 minimum 
excess oe tax credit to members of a 
controlled group of corporations (com- 
panies of common ownership of 95 per- 
cent or more of the voting power of the 
corporate stock). Effective Jan. 1, 1951. 

(4) Dealers in securities; Required to clearly 
earmark securities upon purchase or 
acquisition as to whether or not they 
are held for investment or sale. Trans- 
fers from one account to the other not 
recognized for tax purposes. Securities 
would be considered as being in inven- 
tory unless * earmarked for 
investment. Effective for sales or ex- 
changes of securities made after expira- 
tion of 30th day after date of enactment. 

(5) Gairis and losses: Long-term losses to offset 
short-term s in full, and long-term 
gains to offset short-term losses before 
reducing the long-term gains or losses by 
the 50-percent limitation under present 
law. Effective for taxable years be- 
ginning on or after date of enactment, 

(6) Nonresident aliens: Included in the tax- 
able estate of nonresident aliens United 
States Government bonds issued on or 
after Mar. 1, 1941, where decedent dies 
after date of enactment and such aliens 
are not en, in trade or business in 
the United States and the bonds are 
275 present in the United States. 

his decision also imposes a gift tax on 
such aliens on gift of bonds issued after 
Mar. 1, 1941 


Total from closing loopholes 2 
(F) PERCENTAGE DEPLETION 


Effective Jan. 1, 1951. 

Added following at rate of 5 percent: Sand, 
gravel, granite, marble, stone (including 
pumice, scoria, and slate), brick and tile 
clay, shale, oyster and clam shell, and asbes- 
tos; and the following at the rate of 15 per- 
cent: Borax, fuller’s earth, refractory and 
fire clay, quartzite, perlite, diatomaceous 
earth, metallurgical and chemical grade 
limestone and tripoli. 

Coal: Increased the allowance from 5 to 10 


reent. 
Thenardite: Removed the restriction which 
only allows the 15-percent rate when it is 
obtained from brines and mixtures of brine. 


(G) VENTURE CAPITAL 


Amended sec. 361 of the Internal Revenue 
Code so as to exempt from corporation 
income tax venture capital companies which 
have as their principal purpose the supply- 
ing of capital to corporations engaged 
principally in developing or exploiting new 
inventions, improvements or new devices, 
processes or products, where such com- 
panies distribute substantially all their in- 
come, including capital gains, to their stock- 
holders. These companies would be exempt 
from tax even though they own more than 
10 percent of the stock of the companies in 
which they have investments. Effective 
mne... T cntay wore. ®) 


3 Loss negligible. 


Summary of the provisions of H. R. 4473 
(revenue bill of 1951), as prepared by the 
staf of the Committee on Ways and 


Means—Continued 


IV. MIscELLANEOUS— Continued 


D WITHHOLDING ON DIVIDENDS, ROYALTIES, 
AND CERTAIN PAYMENTS OF INTEREST TO 
INDIVIDUALS 


Effective for amounts paid in 1952 and subse- 
quent years, payors would be required to 
withhold tax at the rate of 20 percent, with- 
out personal exemption, and transmit to the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue 20 percent of 

ross payments. Records of amounts with- 
eld for each individual would not be re- 
quired for either the Bureau or individual 

yees except as set forth under Form 1099 

nformation returns below. Tax-exempt 

organizations would be permitted to claim 
credit for taxes withheld on payments to 
them as an offset against their liability for 
income and social security taxes withheld 
from view paid their employees. Recipi- 
ents would proceed in filing income tax re- 
turns just as they do now in the case of sal- 
aries and wages where taxes have been with- 
held, taking credit for taxes withheld and 
claiming refund if overpayment has oc- 
curred. The following payments would be 
subject to the withholding requirement with 
exceptions specified: 

(1) Dividends, except patronage divi- 
dends of cooperatives and amounts 

id by mutual savings banks, 
uilding and loan associations, sav- 
ings and loan associations, home- 
stead associations, credit unions, 
cooperative banks or similar organ- 
izations on “withdrawable or re- 
purchasable shares, investment 
certificates or deposits”. 

(2) Tovey payments in respect of mines, 

> oil and gas wells and other natural 
deposits, patents, copyrights, trade- 
marks, etc. 

(3) Interest on bonds or other evidences of 
indebtedness of corporations, on 
deposits with stock brokers, on 
amounts held by an insurance com- 
pany under agreement, and on 
overpayment of Federal taxes ex- 
cept corporate income or excess 
profits taxes; but excluding interest 
on United States savings bonds, 
postal savings certificates, and bank 
deposits; and interest paid by sav- 
ings and loan associations, building 
and loan associations, cooperative 
banks, homestead associations, 
rin it unions and similar organiza- 

ons, 


Total from withholding from diyi- 
dends, royalties, and interest... 


Refund claims: Recipients would be per- 
mitted to accumulate refund claims for a 
period of 7 years for the first $2 withheld each 
year, The present 3-year statute would be 
bey open on the amount of claims in excess 
of $2 each year. 

Form 1099 information returns: Required on 
payments of interest of $100 or more where 
withholding is not applicable, and on pay- 
ments of dividends and interest of $300 or 
more where withholding is applicable, and 
on allroyalty payments. Receipts are to be 
ee recipients of royalty payments 
only. 


@ WITHHOLDING ON WAGES AND SALARIES 


Increased amount to be withheld from 18 per- 
cent to about 20 percent, effective with re- 
spect to wages and salaries paid on or after 
Sept. 1, 1951. (This change made necessary 
so as to collect additional taxes due resulting 
from the imposition of the defense tax of 
1244 percent on individuals.) Permitted 
employers and employees to agree to have 
withholding on wages and salaries at a rate 
which will cover full tax liability of em- 


Total estimated increase in revenue 
c eas ee 


$823 


See income taxes. 
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Reports of Experiments Conducted at 
Eniwetok 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. F. EDWARD HEBERT 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 18, 1951 


Mr. HEBERT. Mr. Speaker, I recently 
had the privilege of witnessing the 
atomic-bomb tests and thermonuclear 
experiments conducted by Joint Task 
Force 3 on Eniwetok Atoll. I was there 
as the representative of the House Armed 
Services Committee through designation 
by the distinguished gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. Vinson], chairman of the 
committee. 

Subsequent to my appointment and 
prior to my departure for the tests I 
was requested by Mr. Frank Allen, man- 
aging editor of the Pulitzer prize winning 
newspaper, the New Orleans States, to 
write my impressions of the blasts. I 
assured Mr. Allen I would do so pro- 
vided I had the permission and clear- 
ance of the Atomic Energy Commission. 

I explained the request to the Honor- 
able Gordon Dean, Chairman of the 
Atomic Energy Commission, and re- 
quested that he clear for security any- 
thing which I might write or say con- 
cerning the atomic-bomb tests. Mr. 
Dean agreed to do so and has been most 
cooperative, At the suggestion of Mr. 
Dean it was further agreed that any- 
ithing which I might write would only be 
released after Lt. Gen. Elwood R. (Pete) 
Quesada, commander of Joint Task 
Force Three, would make his official re- 
port in Washington at a general press 
conference. 

In accordance with this agreement I 
prepared a series of articles and sub- 
mitted them to Mr. Dean who read and 
discussed them with me informally. 
After this conference I had prepared an- 
other manuscript, and this paper was 
formally submitted to the Atomic Energy 
Commission and carefully checked and 
censored for purposes of security. A 
third manuscript was then prepared for 
release and publication under the copy- 
right of the New Orleans States, which 
had requested the articles. 

The New Orleans States, through Mr. 
Allen, subsequently made the articles 
available to the Associated Press, the 
International News Service, the News- 
paper Enterprise Association, through 
Peter Edson, the Gannett newspapers, 
the newspapers serviced by the office of 
Bascom N. Timmons, the New York News 
and the Chicago Tribune through John 
O’Donnell, and many other newspapers. 

A personal description of the blast by 
radio was given by me for use over the 
two radio stations operated and owned 
in Louisiana by former Gov. James A. 
Noe, Station WNOE at New Orleans and 
Station KNOE at Monroe, La. A number 


* 
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of other radio stations subsequently ob- 
tained copies of the broadcast and used 
them on the air. These included Ed- 
ward R. Murrow’s feature program over 
the Columbia Broadcasting System. 

Two things are important in connec- 
tion with the articles. 

The first is that they were cleared by 
the Atomic Energy Commission and re- 
leased only with permission of that 
agency. 

The second is that I received no re- 
muneration or fee of any kind whatso- 
ever in connection with the articles. 

I was approached to sell the articles 
but rejected the proposal on the basis 
that these articles were the result of an 
official trip which I had made at the ex- 
pense of the Government and I did not 
feel that I should be reimbursed for 
something which I had done in an offi- 
cial capacity. This was the same posi- 
tion which I had taken in 1945 when 
I was a member of a subcommittee of 
the old Naval Affairs Committee and 
had gone to Europe shortly after the 
cessation of hostilities. Upon my return 
I wrote a book in the form of a per- 
sonal diary which I called, “I went, I saw, 
I heard.” 

This book was subsequently published 
by some civic-minded individuals in New 
Orleans and were placed on sale. I re- 
fused to accept any remuneration for the 
book and requested that any profits de- 
rived be turned over to the Navy relief 
fund. 

I merely recite these facts in order 
to keep the record straight on the sub- 
ject. I offer the explanation in order 
that there will not be any doubt in any- 
body’s mind concerning any phase of 
these articles. It is just something 
about which I feel very keenly and de- 
sired to express myself. 

And now to the subject at hand and 
the purpose of my request to bring this 
matter before the House. 

Since the publication of these articles 
I have been deluged with congratulatory 
messages. 

Being human and having all the weak- 
nesses attendant to being human, I na- 
turally have been most flattered by these 
many compliments and in them feel a 
great degree of satisfaction. The reac- 
tion has gone far beyond any expecta- 
tion which I ever had in connection with 
these articles when I first sat down at a 
typewriter to write them. 

Many of my colleagues have been gra- 
cious enough to urge that I place these 
articles in the Recorp in order that they 
may become a permanent record, I 
have agreed to do so and for that reason 
I have asked permission to bring them 
to your attention at this time. 

There were three articles. 

The first article, which is the eyewit- 
ness description of the actual explosion 
of the bomb, will, of course, be found 
the most interesting and dramatic. 

The second article deals with the every- 
day life on Eniwetok, while the third 
article is composed of some amusing and 
interesting anecdotes which I picked up 
on my trip there. 


I hope these articles will prove inter- 
esting, informative, and entertaining to 
each one of you. 

I feel that in writing them I have dis- 
charged a responsibility which has been 
placed on me as one being privileged 
to witness these epoch experiments. 


ARE WE PLAYING WITH THINGS WHICH BELONG 
ONLY TO Gop?—Have I SEEN THE END OF 
THE WORLD? 


(By Representative F. EDWARD HEBERT) 


I have seen and heard the greatest explo- 
sion ever created by man in the history of 
the world. 

I had a feeling that I was standing at the 
gates of hell looking into eternity. 

I was at Eniwetok. 

It was an unforgettable experience which 
defies description. 

There space was annihilated—there time 
was measured by the millionth of a second 
and heat multiplied by a million times a 
degree Fahrenheit. 

The sensation, the emotion, the reaction 


to witnessing an atom bomb explosion for 


the first time is something which cannot 
be reduced to paper nor translated into 
words. It is something far beyond written 
or oral description. It is something which 
challenges the imagination and confuses the 
realization of what has really happened. 

There is an empty feeling in the pit of 
your stomach and you are bewildered when 
out of the blackness a great ball of fire 
plunges into your vision and a wave of heat 
simultaneously sweeps across your face. 

“What am I doing here?” is about the only 
question that comes into your mind and it 
is a question which has no answer because 
everything else is forgotten. 

You feel so pitifully helpless. 

I have walked the streets of destroyed 
Hiroshima and have seen the scarred victims 
of the first atomic blast ever dropped on a 
people. 

I have flown over Nagasaki, where the 
second atom bomb was dropped. 

T have heard first-hand the details of the 
dropping of the first bomb by the men who 
dropped the bomb and I have been thorough- 
ly saturated with the scientific explanation 
of the splitting of the atom but all of that 
means nothing when you are brought face 
to face with the experience of actually being 
present when an atom bomb is exploded. 

Of course every precaution is taken for the 
safety of yourself and those involved in the 
explosion but the cold fact that you are 
about to witness an experiment cannot be 
erased from your mind. 

You keep asking yourself the question: 

“Suppose something goes wrong, what 
then?” 

Theoretically and scientifically you have 
been placed in a position which is safe from 
harm according to the calculations of human 
beings, but suppose they have miscalcu- 
lated? Suppose they have made a mistake? 

This Eniwetok experiment was something 
new. It was to be something more powerful 
and more devastating than anything else 
which man had ever attempted. 

This bomb was several times the power of 
the bomb dropped on Hiroshima. 

In order to better understand the power 
involved take the Hiroshima bomb as an ex- 
ample. 

This bomb detonated approximately 20,000 
tons of TNT as measured by atomic energy. 

By the same yardstick the explosion of ni- 
trate at Texas City several years ago which 
killed hundreds of persons and practically 
destroyed’ the city detonated approximately 
1,500 tons of comparable power. 

This Hiroshima’s bomb was approximately 
10 times greater than the Texas City’s blast 
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and the bomb which was detonated in con- 
nection with the effect on structures at 
Eniwetok was several times greater than 
Hiroshima which destroyed that city and the 
blast which I witnessed was even greater 
than that. 

Here's another way to explain the power. 

Suppose an ordinary stick of dynamite, as 
used in a hand grenade, was stacked one on 
top the other, it would encase the outside 
of a 17-story office building on a city square 
of ground. 

By arithmetical deduction, a bomb for ex- 
ample 2% times 20, kilotons, would mean 
100,000,000 pounds of dynamite or TNT. And, 
measured according to the building yardstick, 
it would represent approximately a 60-story 
building on four squares of city ground. 

And again the blast which I witnessed at 
Eniwetok was greater than this, 

It certainly must now become apparent 
how difficult it is fully grasp the potential 
of such an explosion to fully comprehend 
its destructive capacity. 

It was calculated to generate heat greater 
than that which man believes to be in the 
center of the sun. 

Whether or not it was to be a success was 
strictly a matter of conjecture—and hope. 

Perhaps to the scientific mind the atom 
bomb can be understood and its full mean- 
ing of a millionth-of-a-second measurement 
grasped, but certainly not to a lay mind like 
myself. It was all beyond my compre- 
hension. 

I kept recalling a story which I had heard 
when I was a student at Jesuits. It was 
told during the course of a retreat by a 
learned Jesuit priest who was attempting to 
make our young minds realize and grasp the 
significance and the understanding of what 
eternity really meant. 

“Suppose a tiny sparrow would take one 
drop of water from the Atlantic Ocean” he 
had explained, “and cross the continent with 
that drop of water and deposit it in the 
Pacific Ocean. Then suppose the sparrow 
would return to the Atlantic Ocean and get 
another drop of water and again fly across 
the continent and deposit that drop in the 
Pacific Ocean until the Atlantic Ocean had 
been emptied into the Pacific Ocean, then 
eternity would only be beginning.” 

As eternity defies full understanding and 
comprehension so does the full import and 
significance of an atom bomb defy under- 
standing and comprehension. 

The moment of detonation of an atom 
bomb is the result of the cooperation and 
physicial endeavor and output of thousands 
of men multiplying that many more hours. 

The day of the shot comes only after 
months and months of preparation. 

The experiment started many years ago 
when the mind of man first conceived the 
idea of splitting the atom. Eniwetok it- 
self started a long, long time ago in scientific 
minds, was then translated to the laboratory 
and now brought into full scale experimental 
force. 

I frankly didn’t know what to expect when 
I arrived on Eniwetok. I had no idea or 
conception of what it would be like. 

Those in the official party of observers, 
and they were limited, departed from Wash- 
ington early one morning. We were in Cali- 
fornia approximately 10 hours later. The 
next morning we left for Hawaii and were 
there just before the sun went down. Next 
morning we winged out over the Pacific and 
landed at Eniwetok shortly before dusk 
after flying over Bikini, the site of the first 
postwar atomi- experiment after Nagasaki. 

Lt. Gen. Elwood R. (Pete) Quesada and 
his staff met us upon arrival and escorted 
us to the LST which was to take us from 
Eniwetok Island to the island where Gen- 
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eral Quesada’s headquarters as commander 
of Joint Task Force Three are located. 

To grasp the magnitude and expanse of 
Operation Greenhouse which is the official 
title for these atomic experiments, it is 
necessary to visualize its location. 

Contrary to popular conception (except to 
those veterans who captured the atoll from 
the Japanese) Eniwetok Atoll does not con- 
sist of one little island in the Pacific, but of 
countless small islands completely enclosing 
oval-shaped lagoon approximately 25 miles 
long and 20 miles in width. 

On the larger islands are located the major 
portion of the operations, the huge landing 
strips, the commanding general's headquar- 
ters and the biomedical station and labora- 
tories. 

At the extreme end of the atoll in the op- 
posite direction of Eniwetok is another of 
the larger islands—Engebi. 

In between Engebi and Eniwetok are such 
islands as Muzzinbaikku, Kirinjan, Boko- 
naarrappara, Yeirim Aitsu, Eberiru, Aomon- 
Puraai—and other such unpronounceable 
names. 

The actual explosion or tests occur on 
several islands which are called “shot” is- 
lands and could well be described as the 
“target” islands. 

These are the islands on which the actual 
tests are made, On them have been con- 
structed actual buildings, shelters, factories, 
and all conceivable structures authorized in 
the directive of the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion for “measurement of atomic weapons 
effects on structures and materials of various 
kinds.” 

Some buildings house the instruments of 
measurement which record the effect of the 
blast and which results are really what our 
people are seeking. 

From these tests are to come the data on 
which will be built our military and civil- 
ian defense. From the effects of the blast 
on these structures will come the knowledge 
needed by architects in future construction. 
Structures and buildings which will be able 
to withstand an atomic blast if it is at all 
possible to withstand such a plast. 

Contact between the several islands is 
maintained through crash boats and heli- 
copter. 

It was early in the morning following the 
night of our arrival that we were taken on 
our first tour and course of instruction. 

Under the direction of General Quesada 
and deputy commanders Admiral Hill and 
Dr. Alvin Graves, noted scientists, we 
“priefed” in detail as to what to expect. 

It is noteworthy that Operation Green- 
house is the largest joint military-civilian 
operation of its kind in history. 

Under the command of an Air Force gen- 
eral the deputy commands include besides 
the Air Force, the Navy, Army, and scientific 
civilians. 

The complete harmony and cooperation 
which exists is immediately apparent. 

General Quesada is a natural leader. His 
boyish enthusiasm is infectious. He fairly 
bubbles over whenever he discusses the oper- 
ation and displays a courtesy and under- 
standing which blanks out the three stars 
on his collar. 

Dr. Graves is a scientist who has the un- 
usual knack of explaining in lay language 
terms and confusions of nuclear research. 

With the aid of maps and charts, every 
intricate detail and desired objective of the 
tests are explained and questions are an- 
swered. Here there are no holds barred and 
nothing is kept a secret, It is laid right out 
on the table. 

There is one limited restriction—a most 
important warning and admonition: “Do 
not repeat or discuss, except with author- 
ized persons, what you see and hear here.” 

Following the briefing we were then taken 
on a tour of the shot islands. We saw first- 


hand the effects of previous experiments, 
Everywhere there was ant-like activity. 
Huge trucks rolling over the sanded terrain, 
sweating, shirtless men eagerly doing the job 
assigned to them. Each “shot” is inhabited 
and the activity continues until 24 hours be- 
fore the “bang.” 

Quarters are collapsible and removed by 
truck and boat from the “shot” islands and 
then returned following the experiment. 

On one island is a complete biomedical sta- 
tion. This is the only island where the 
native tropical atmosphere of palm trees 
swaying in the breeze is to be found. Here 
have been raised some 25,000 mice for the 
experiments. Other animals used in the 
tests are also raised on this island. There 
is a complete laboratory for fuel and ex- 
haustive examination of the animals follow- 
ing the “bang.” 

Mechanically controlled devices are used to 
expose the selected animals to the radio- 
logical activity of the bomb burst. 

The  ffect of radiation on the human body 
is one of the most important studies con- 
fronting us. There is perhaps more confu- 
sion surrounding this particular feature than 
any other in connection with the use and 
effect of the atom bomb. Loose statements 
and wild guesses have confused the Amer- 
ican people. Too many individuals who 
know too little are talking too much. 

We were given a complete and thorough 
briefing on radiological effects by Gen. 
James Cooney who flatly stated that it was 
time for the “magic, mystery, and malarkey” 
to be exposed. The fatal effect of radio- 
activity on humans has been too much em- 
phasized as compared to the effect of other 
destructive factors which result from the 
atomic explosion and not related to radio- 
activity. 

This is a subject which should be treated 
separate and apart from the actual deto- 
nation of the bomb but suffice it to say radio- 
activity definitely is not a deterrent to rescue 
workers if properly understood. There is no 
such thing as a “death ray” bomb’ which 
would destroy an entire city without the im- 
plementation of other accepted military de- 
vices both in manpower and equipment. 

It is fallacious to believe that the radio- 
activity following the explosion of an atom 
bomb will prevent rescue parties from en- 
tering the contaminated area. 

It is erroneous to believe that the lethal 
effects of an atom bomb will remain effec- 
tive in a proscribed area over an indetermi- 
nate period of time. 

More individuals will die from other causes 
than from radioactivity following the burst 
of a bomb. 

The day before the “bang” was one of ten- 
sion and apprehension. 

The weather was atrocious. 

The rains came in almost continual tor- 
rents and periodical weather conferences 
were held. Not until the early morning hours 
was it definitely decided to conduct the ex- 
periment and even then a 3-hour delay was 
agreed upon. 

“Shot” day arrived. 

Long before light appeared on the horizon 
we were roused from our bunks. In the 
darkness we gathered on the shore of Eniwe- 
tok to witness the last preparations for the 
great experiment. 

I had a sensation and a feeling which was 
perhaps experienced by every GI who has 
huddled in a landing craft before a heach 
assault. This was my first experience with 
an atomic bomb experiment and I too didn't 
know what to expect. 

In the cold chill of the morning we stood 
alongside the runway on Eniwetok and 
watched the aircraft which were to partici- 
pate in the experiment take off without 
mishap. 

The day before we had examined the 
crewless aircraft and the entire operation 
had been explained as to how the airplanes 
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would be controlled without a human hand 
touching the instruments or riding the air- 
plane. 

There was something weird and eerie as 
huge B-17's resting on the runways and each 
motor was separately tested just as though 
a pilot sat in the cockpit. 

These pilotless aircraft are controlled on 
the take-off by a portable ground board. 
Shortly after they become airborne they are 
taken over by a mother aircraft, which, in 
turn, has contact with a second control air- 
craft known as a master mother. 

These pilotless airplanes are sent directly 
into the area of the “bang” and into the 
cloud or “mushroom” caused by the blast. 
The purpose is to obtain specimen of the 
cloud and to take motion pictures by auto- 
matically controlled cameras. 

Everything went according to schedule. 

The hour of the “bang” was fast approach- 
ing. 
All official observers were then taken to the 
Officers’ Beach Club and given coffee and 
sandwiches, Chairs were arranged in front 
of the club along the beach, facing the direc- 
tion of the “shot” island. 

A voice from a loud speaker kept us in- 
formed of the progress being made. Each 
new action was explained, each progressive 
step of the operation was detailed. 

We were again warned to protect our eyes 
against the fire ball. 

Dark glasses which completely blacked out 
all light were distributed. Those who pre- 
ferred not to look at the “fire ball” were 
warned to turn their heads and count “one 
thousand one, one thousand two, one thou- 
sand three” before turning in the direction 
of the “shot” island. 

Those who elected to look into the “fire 
ball” were warned not to remove their glasses 
following the “bang,” until they had counted 
three slow seconds. 

That apprehension of what might happen 
if all did not go as planned was ever present. 
It just couldn’t be helped. I couldn't shake 
it off. 

Half an hour before the “bang” I was seated 
in the first row of chairs on the beach. 

Except for the knowledge of what was to 
take place in a few minutes the scene could 
well have been any exclusive beach club on 
any exclusive beach from France’s Riviera to 
California’s Palm Springs. 

We were told that a 10 second warning 
would be given before the explosion. 

I examined my glasses. I kept on my own 
dark sun glasses under the thick black lens 
which had been given me. I was taking no 
chances, 3 

I looked at the sun. It was a tiny red speck 
hardly discernible. That's how thick the 
glasses were. 

With eyes covered, I was in a pit of dark- 
ness and the sound of conversation among 
the other observers took on an eerie tone 
which added to the uneasiness and appre- 
hension of the moment. p 

You could not see anything or anybody and 
yet you heard voices. 

All around was the repeated warning: 

3 sure your glasses are adjusted prop- 
erly.” 

Then came those last 10 seconds which I 
shall never forget. The 10 seconds before the 
explosion when anything could happen if 
something went wrong. 

Without feeling or emotion the voice in 
the loud speaker began: 

“Ten seconds.” 

I felt and adjusted my glasses. I pressed 
them closer to my eyes, I became more 
tense. 

“Nine seconds.” 

There was an ominous silence over the 
group. An inarticulate mumble in the back 
of me was all I could hear. 

“Eight seconds.” 
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The observer next to me remarked in a 
hollow voice: “Well, we will know if it works 
in a few seconds. How do you feel? Do you 
think it will go off?” 

“Seven seconds.” 

I wondered what the others were think- 
ing. What emotions were they experienc- 
ing? It was old stuff to many of them. It 
was new to all of us because this was to be 
the greatest and mightiest explosion ever set 
off or witnessed by man. 

“Six seconds,” 

I gritted my teeth and the panorama of 
the horrors of Hiroshima and what I had 
seen there and the ruins among which I had 
walked became vivid to me once again. 

“Five seconds.“ 

Suppose the scientists had miscalculated 
and this theoretically safe distance, miles 
away from the “shot” island, had been mis- 
calculated, What would happen? Will it 
happen? 

“Four seconds.” 

Seconds are fleeting but the count between 
those seconds seemed hours apart. It 
sounded like the count of doom. Men I have 
seen hanged must have wondered just as I 
now wondered. They didn’t know what was 
to be found at the end of a rope a fer’ sec- 
onds away. I didn’t know what was to be 
found after an explosion only a few seconds 
away. 

“Three seconds.” 

I was beyond the stage of apprehension. 
I was scared and I was afraid that we might 
be the real guinea pigs if something went 
wrong. 

“Two seconds.” 

I couldn't stop repeating the question to 
myself. “What am I doing here? It’s too 
late to turn back now, but what am I doing 
here?” 

“One second.” 

My muscles were taut. My fists were 
clenched. I tightened the vice of my teeth 
on my jaws. Only a second remained but it 
seemed like an eternity—that one remain- 
ing second. 

Then it came. 

“H-hour’—at least that’s what I think the 
voice in the loud-speaker said, but now it 
didn't matter. H-hour, zero hour, any hour. 

This was it, 

Silence. 

Blackness. 

Suddenly all was bright. 

Through the glasses I had seen the sun 
as a tiny spec a few minutes before there 
was now a brilliance the like of which I had 
never seen before. 

The sky was all lighted. 

There was a gigantic ball of fire on the 
horizon, 

Simultaneously there was a gust of heat 
across my face. 

The fire and the heat seemed to come at 
the same time. 

There was no sound. 

It was just the sense of sight and touch— 
no hearing. 

I lived a thousand lives in that one split 
second or was it one millionth of a second? 

One thousand one, 

One thousand two, 

One thousand three. 

One thousand four. 

I took no chances and then removed the 
dark glasses. 

I was choked with emotion. I wasn’t shak- 
ing but I was unsteady. I didn’t cry but 
I know I could have. What a peculiar and 
funny effect. Perhaps the knowledge that 
nothing had gone wrong caused the sensa- 
tion, perhaps the knowledge that we were 
still there, 

I looked in the sky as the now familiar 
pattern of the gigantic mushroom of Bikini 
formed and soared heavenward. 

The fire ball resembled a human brain 
just removed from the human body. The 
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fire ball could well have been the colored 
picture of cerebrum lifted from any medical 
book. 

It was a sight I shall never forget. 

Under the broad table-like top of the 
mushroom was the slender stem and on 
the edges of the cloud were many colors 
of the rainbow with a deep dusk the pre- 
vailing hue. 

The scientists calmly discussed the forma- 
tion. The lay observers expressed admira- 
tion at that which they beheld. 

It was only a minute later, but it seemed 
much longer than that, when there came 
a terrific rumble through the loud-speaker. 

The sound of the bang was just passing 
Parry Island. A few seconds later we got 
the full shock of the sound on Eniwetok. 
It was like a great thunderclap caused by 
countless clouds following a flash of light- 
ning. 

Did you ever notice the start of a sprint 
race on a cinder path at a collegiate track 
meet? 

First you see the smoke from the starter’s 
gun and the runners sprint from their start- 
ing crouch, and then in the infinitesimal 
part of a second you hear the sound of the 
pistol shot following the sight of the smoke. 

Then picture this and grasp its signifi- 
cance, and you can better understand the 
sensation which accompanies the delayed 
sound miles away from the center of an 
atomic blast. 

More than a minute after you see the light 
of the bang and feel the impact of the heat 
you hear the sound. You are that far away 
and yet you are so close. 

In that great ball of fire was more energy 
than has ever been assembled in one place 
by man since the beginning of the world. 
Can you comprehend fully what that means? 

For many minutes we stood there on the 
beach and looked at the phenomena. That 
cloud would go around the world several 
times before it dissipated. 

In it were many of the secrets of this 
thermonuclear experiment. In the multi- 
tudinous highly sensitive instruments placed 
on the surrounding islands were many other 
secrets. Within 2 hours after the bang the 
“hot” planes participating in the experi- 
ment had returned to the airstrip and their 
recordings were on their way to the atomic 
laboratories in the United States. The re- 
sults of the experiments were not to be 
determined until later—perhaps months 
later. 

There were no mishaps. Everything had 
gone according to schedule. Within 2½ 
hours a party of radiological scientists landed 
on the “shot” island and safely approached 
to within 850 yards of the center of the 
“bang” and had reported their findings. 

Later that afternoon when the sun was 
setting behind the horizon we flew over the 
“target” island and looked down from the 
sky. 

There was nothing on the island left 
standing except the charred remains of a few 
paim-tree stumps, 

The huge steel tower, equal in height to 
a multistoried modern office building, from 
which the bomb has been detonated, was 
nowhere to be seen. The thousand of tons 
of steel had been vaporized by the terrific 
heat of the exposion. 

Only the day before I had stood at the 
base of the tower. Today it was gone. 

Today everything above the ground was 
gone except the coral sands of the tiny island 
lapped by the lazy waters of the ocean. 

As I gazed down on the utter destruction 
and hopeless desolation below I heard once 
again in my ears what a two-star major 
general, a hero of World War II, had said 
to me that morning after the “bang,” as we 


had leaned over the rail of the crash boat 


returning us to our billet island and had 
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gazed pensively into the waters of the la- 
goon:— 

“It looks as though we are playing with 
things which belong only to God.” He had 
said. 

I didn’t answer him. 

I just looked up and slowly shook my head 
in approbation. 

I wonder, God, are we playing with things 
which belong only to You. Did I see a pre- 
view of the destruction of civilization? 

Have I seen the end of the world? 


UTOPIA? No; ENIWETOK, WHERE HAIRCUTS ARE 
35 CENTS, BUT NOTHING THERE WEARS A 
SKIRT, Not Even a Grass SKIRT 


(By Representative F. EDWARD HÉBERT) 


Thirty-five-cent haircuts, free movies, 
rent-free cabanas on the beach, surf bath- 
ing, Scotch, bourbon, or mixed drinks at 12 
cents a drink over the bar and food out of 
this world, as part of the job with no extra 
charge. 

Utopia? 

No; Eniwetok. 

The magnitude of Operation Greenhouse 
staggers the imagination. The immensity 
of the plans and the participation by in- 
dividuals are almost as staggering as the 
atom bomb itself. 

Estimated to cost in excess of $65,000,000, 
plus the millions covered by daily routine 
military operations, approximately 8,000 men 
are involved. 

Eniwetok and Operation Greenhouse is 
not a haphazard operation. 

Unlike the popular conception which is 
easily understandable, somebody doesn't 
just pick out a tiny island in the vast ex- 
panse of the Pacific, select a day on which to 
drop an atomic bomb, invite a lot of people 
to look at the detonation, drop the bomb, 
and run like hell. 

It's all quite different. 

Joint Task Force Three is one of the finest 
examples of planning and cooperation be- 
tween the military and civilan branches of 
Government. 

The permanent operation of the project 
rivals the businesslike operation of thou- 
sands of communities in America with popu- 
lations between 6,000 and 8,000 persons. 

Planning and preparing for the atomic 
test at Eniwetok is a day-in and day-out 
affair over a period of many months, 

Eniwetok is the permanent proving 
grounds for our atomic weapons experiments, 
It is the ideal spot because it rests thousands 
of miles away from accepted civilization and 
offers all the opportunities necessary for ex- 
periments without endangering the lives and 
homes of thickly populated areas. 

Keeping 8,000 men happy, satisfied and 
maintaining morale on a high plane is a ma- 
jor undertaking and a big problem but 
Gen. “Pete” Quesada had done it and done 
it well.. 

“In all my 27 years in the Army I have 
never seen morale so high,” he joyfully says. 

Get rid of the idea that Eniwetok is a 
barren island with a few temporary huts 10- 
cated on it which disappear after each series 
of atomic tests are concluded. 

Eniwetok and the surrounding islands of 
the atoll are busy, thriving communities. 

Take for instance on Eniwetok are located, 
besides a well equipped air strip with all 
essential operations, two athletic fields, two 
moving picture theaters, a chapel, a clothing 
store, beach clubs for officers and enlisted 
men, library, hobby shop, electronics build- 
ings, general’s quarters, maintenance hangar, 
personnel pier, mess hall, dispensary, a post 
exchange and post office, a laundry and a 
well-equipped power plant. 

On another island, a short distance away, 
are similar installations including the heade 
quarters of the commanding general, 
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There are 90 baseball teams participating 
in competition in 10 organized leagues. 

One of the recreation fields is named 
after the hangman of Nuremberg, Master 
Sergeant Woods, who ironically was elec- 
trocuted accidentally on Eniwetok. Woods 
was an electrician working on a power line. 
An assistant threw the master switch by 
mistake. 

The beach clubs provide everything that 
is to be found in any exclusive beach resort 
except that the beach and the surf are a 
combination of Waikiki and Rio de Janerio. 
The broad waters of the Pacific lie in front 
of you. 

For the industrious and the ambitious 
there is a correspondence course conducted 
on the atoll and for the hobby-minded there 
is a special hobby shop open and available 
to all men of the service. 

The telephone exchange in Eniwetok han- 
dles approximately 6,000 telephone calls each 
day. 

One of the mess halls alone serves 9,000 
meals a day and such food—5,500 calories 
daily. 

The day I left Eniwetok I pitched my diet 
out the window and had the best roast 
beef I think I have ever eaten. I topped 
the meal off with a super-duper strawberry 
shortcake with the works—ice cream and 
whipped cream. During the days I spent at 
General Quesada’s headquarters I had fried 
chicken, stripped sirloin steak, and filet 
mignon for dinner. And the chow was not 
something special. The same,grub was be- 
ing served the same day to every man on 
the atoll. 

The enlisted men’s club is known as Duffy’s 
Tavern and neon lights show the way. 

There is a choice of moving pictures, free 
for nothing, at either the uptown or the 
downtown theaters on Eniwetok and a third 
theater on Parry. 

The program during the days I was there 
consisted of such cinema attractions as Jane 
Wyman and Van Johnson in Three Guys 
Named Mike; Gene Tierney and John Lund 
in The Mating Season; Richard Widmark 
in Halls of Montezuma; Dana Andrews and 
Gene Tierney, Where the Sidewalk Ends; 
Jack Carson and Janis Paige in My Uni- 
verse; Mickey Rooney and Wanda Hendrix 
in My Outlaw Brother; and Johnny Weiss- 
muller in Captive Girl, 

Mail is delivered regularly through two 
special post offices which also handle in ex- 
cess of $200,000 in money orders. 

The post exchanges are bulging with de- 
sirable goods from Japan and Hawaii at 
prices well within the reach of every GI. 

Fresh water is distilled from the salt water 
of the ocean at the rate of 30 gallons per 
man per day. f 

Discipline problems are practically un- 
known on the atoll. There is not even a 
prison. There has been no court martial 
held since the occupation of the atoll by 
the Joint Task Force Three. Whatever in- 
fractions of discipline are discovered of a 
more serious nature are sent to Honolulu for 
trial. 

Only five accidental deaths, none con- 
nected at all with the actual atomic experi- 
ments, have been recorded since the atoll 
was taken over by Joint Task Force Three. 

A radio station with complete programs 
is operated throughout the day. - 

All the top name programs heard in th 
United States are recorded and sent to 
Eniwetok. From early morning until late 
at night the programs are beamed to the 


island. In addition there are the usual disc 
jockey sessions with the latest recordings 


and no commercials. 


Barber shops with haircuts at 35 cents are’ 


operated for the convenience of the men. 

A bus ride of Eniwetok with a barker 
rivals a chamber of commerce discourse in 
any community. Busses run on a regular 


schedule to all sections of Eniwetok and 
Parry. 

Everybody has got a job to do and does it. 

There is no time for idleness and recrea- 
tion periods are well accounted for and 
tightly filled in. 

Added to the land housing are Navy vessels 
in the lagoon housing additional personnel. 

The Air Force is responsible for a safety 
patrol of the sky for more than 200 square 
miles. The Navy is responsible for safety on 
the seas. 

The security of the atoll itself is in the 
hands of highly trained MP’s—military 
police. 

Everybody wears an identification badge 
with his picture. Not all personnel is ad- 
mitted to all areas of the atoll. Certain sec- 
tions are heavily restricted and only key 
personnel are allowed to enter. 

Although there is strict security, there is 
no censorship of the mail. 

Accepted attire are khaki army shorts and 
short sleeved khaki shirts with a mixture of 
pith helmets and overseas caps. 

Off-duty attire for the officers are multi- 
colored aloha shirts from far off Hawaii and 
each vies with the other for the gaudiest 
colors. 

Purchasable at the post exchange are white 
T-shirts with a print on the front of a big 
atomic bomb explosion and under the pic- 
ture the word “Eniwetok.” 

Napkins from the officers club and non- 
commissioned officers club carry the words 
“Operation Greenhouse” and a caricature 
of a dog jumping to a safe distance from an 
atomic “bang.” 

There's deep-sea fishing for the asking and 
the time, and the never-to-be-forgotten ex- 
perience of coral research and exploration in 
the underground water grottoes of the mys- 
tic sea. 

There remains no vegetation on Eniwetok 
although attempts are now being made to 
restore some of the tropical attractiveness. 

The island is encased in a rim of steel dere- 
licts, remindful of the awful toll taken by 
the Americans who literally destroyed more 
than 3,500 Japanese troops when the atoll 
was captured. Following several days of con- 
stant naval and air bombardment the atoll 
was secured by the Americans who captured 
less than 50 Japanese prisoners. 

Thousands of tons of scrap have been 
pushed off the island into the Pacific. Sev- 
eral small craft remain where they were 
beached during the capture of the atoll by 
the Americans. 

No, Eniwetok is not something of a pass- 
ing fancy. It is a permanent installation for 
continued use in the development of atomic 
weapons. 

It has everything except one thing. 

Nothing that I have mentioned wears 


skirts—not even grass skirts. 


Eniwetok has been womanless for more 
than a year and a half. 

‘There are no women in or near Eniwetok, 

It is strictly a men’s operation and a 
man’s job. 

Some families are in Honolulu but the 
vast majority of families have remained be- 
hind in the United States. 

Eniwetok is a man’s world. 


Honestty I Hearp Ir IN ENIWETOK—AN 
H-Boms Is an A-Boms DIPPED IN HADA- 
col. 

(By Representative F. EDWARD HÉBERT) 

VIP in military circles has long designated 

“very important people’—whether they are 


important or not. At least they think they 


are important or somebody else does. 

Somebody along the line once called a 
more select group VVIP, which stressed 
that they were “very, very important 
people.” 
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Anyway, the tag is always tacked onto 
Members of Congress when visting military 
reservations. 

Eniwetok is no exception. 

Identification badges for the atomic tests 
carried the designation VIP on the shield 
instead of customary picture of the indi- 
vidual. 

General Quesada is proud of a highly 
pedigreed cocker spaniel which he brought 
from England. 

Around the dog’s neck is also an identifi- 
cation badge. 

Instead of VIP, it reads VID—very im- 
portant dog. 

The general is proud of the dog’s obedi- 
ence IQ, particularly the trick whereby the 
dog will not eat.a piece of meat until given 
the signal by the general. 3 

It works something like this. 

The general holds a piece of meat in his 
right hand and announces that his dog can 
spell. 

He then tells the dog not to eat the meat 
while he is holding it in his r-i-g-h-t 
hand but that he can eat the meat when 
he holds it in his l-e-f-t hand. Of course 
the signal is given and the dog grabs the 
meat out of the left hand after it is shifted 
from the right hand. 

But the general had an embarrassing mo- 
ment. 

I was leaving his quarters one afternoon 
and found the general proudly demonstrat- 
ing the dog’s ability to George Sidney, the 
noted director of Show Boat, and Carey 
Wilson, producer of the Andy Hardy series 
for Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer. 

Was the general’s face red when the dog 
snapped the meat out of the r-i-g-h-t hand 
and didn't wait for him to say l-e-f-t hand. 

Even general’s orders are disobeyed at 
times. 

We all undoubtedly get different reactions 
to different things. 

Following the bang, Gordon Dean, Chair- 
man of the Atomic Energy Commission, was 
suggesting to a photographer the desirability - 
of a certain feature of the mushroom cloud, 

“That was a hell of an expensive flash- 
bulb, wasn’t it?” remarked the photograph- 
er. 

I was discussing the instantaneous reac- 
tion of a certain feature of the explosion 
with Dr. Ernest Lawrence, of the University 
of California, famous Nobel Prize winner. 

“Doctor, the reaction must have been 
simultaneous,” I remarked in making my ob- 
servation. 

“Oh, no,” replied Dr. Lawrence without a 
smile on his face. 

“It took a long time. It must have taken 
at least one-tenth of a second.” 

A tenth of a second is undoubtedly a life- 
time in a league when time is measured by 
the millionth of a second, but not in my 
league of understanding. I am sorry I men- 
tioned it. 

One of the lecturers on the phenomena of 
the blast was a young naval lieutenant who 
undoubtedly was a brilliant scholastic stu- 
dent and who knew his electronics well. 

From the very beginning of his remarks he 
impressed on us the absolute necessity of 
keeping secret the information which he was 
about to give us. 

His discourse consisted of high-sounding 
explanations of higher-sounding formulas 
and equations. 

Suddenly in the midst of his explanation 


he stopped, turned to the blackboard, rubbed 


out a mark and apologized profusely. 

He had made an error of a hundred of a 
thousandths point in his presentation. 

When he finished his brief he again warned 
us that all he had said was a secret and 
was to remain secret. 

I couldn't resist the temptation as I 
looked at him and solemnly said: 

“Bub, as far as I am concerned, it is still 
a secret.” 
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Major General Lee commands the Air Force 
on Eniwetok. 

Together with Dr. Edward Teller, one of 
the most brilliant scientists of the group, 
we were sitting around the commander's 
headquarters talking about the progress of 
the world in general. 

General Lee was relating to me how as a 
young second lieutenant fresh out of West 
Point and stationed at Barksdale Field, he 
had frequently flown down to Baton Rouge 
during the Biff Jones’ era to see the Tigers 
play and had flown into New Orleans for 
the dedication of the then Shushan Air- 
port, now the New Orleans Airport, 

“It is most interesting,” I remarked “that 
the New Orleans Airport in 1933 when it was 
built and dedicated was the most modern 
airport in the entire United States and today, 
just so few years later, it is obsolete.” 

“Thats’ nothing,” remarked Dr. Teller, “In 
1934 nobody had ever heard of the atom bomb 
and today it is obsolete.” 

My roommate on the trip and my very 
close friend, Congressman W. STERLING COLE, 
of New York, is able to exhibit a pair of 
glasses with a deep burn on one of the tem- 
ples and exclaim: 

“These glasses were burned at Eniwetok 
during the atomic weapons tests.” 

It happened like this. 

We were occupying the same room. I 
always smoke a cigar before going to sleep 
and usually put out my hand and feel for 
the ashtray in which to dispose of the cigar 
ashes. 

One day I returned to my quarters to find 
Congressman Cote sitting on his bunk woe- 
fully looking at his burned glasses, 

“Look what my stupid roommate did,” he 
scornfully said. 

“Where were the glasses?” I asked, 

“In the ashtray,” he replied. 

“Imagine having a stupid xoommate who 
puts his glasses in an ashtray near a guy he 
knows is half blind.” I answered. 

He can still exhibit those glasses and can 
still truthfully say they were burned at Eni- 
wetok, proving that everything isn’t what it 
seems to be. 

While en route to Hawaii it was necessary 
that we pause for an hour and enter a cir- 
cular pattern over the Pacific about 2 hours 
after leaving California. 

When we finally received orders to proceed 
to Hawaii and not return to California, the 
naval officer in charge as tour officer glee- 
fully announced: 

“Gentlemen, we have a sufficient supply 
of gasoline to reach Hawaii.” 

Would we have been surprised had he an- 
nounced that we did not have a sufficient 
supply of gasoline to reach Hawail, 

Even old timers can't escape the appre- 
hension which accompanies each new ex- 
plosion of an atomic bomb. 

At Eniwetok there was an Air Force major 
who had been the veteran of nine different 
atomic-bomb explosions. 

Prior to the detonation of the atom bomb 
which I witnessed, the major and some com- 
panions took up a position of vantage on a 
landing dock on Parry Island. 

As they waited for the explosion there 
came a loud deafening blast before the actual 
time of the explosion. 

Through instinct the crowd headed for 
shelter which wasn't there. 

The bomb has been exploded prematurely, 
they all thought. 

A prankster had exploded a firecracker, 

And who said I was the only one scared? 

And then there was the day the chaplain 
went to the Chinese cook to make a sugges- 
tion about his menu. 

It seems like the Chinese cook, always 
seeking to please, each day decorated the 
menu with a strip of seminude girls who 
could well have posed as models for Varga's 
calendars. 


Don't you think it would be a good idea 
not to have this menu on Sunday?” asked 
the padre. 

Of course he meant to leave off the semi- 
nudes from the Sunday menu card. 

The following Sunday blank menu cards 
were served with the exception of the ever- 
present seminude poster girls and this nota- 
tion at the top: “No menu today.” 

Honestly I heard this all the way out on 
Eniwetok. 


“The H-bomb is the atom bomb dipped in- 


Hadacol.” 


Thomas Mann and the Commissar 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD L. JACKSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 18, 1951 


Mr. JACKSON of California. Mr, 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing article by Eugene Tillinger in the 
New Leader of June 18, 1951: 

THOMAS MANN AND THE COMMISSAR 
(By Eugene Tillinger) 


When I recently exposed Thomas Mann as 
an upholder of Soviet amorality, calling 
attention to his long record as a signer of 
pro-Communist appeals and supporter of 
pro-Communist causes, the novelist, in- 
furiated, claimed that he had become the 
innocent victim of a witch hunt. Trying 
to hide behind excuses and naive denials, 
Thomas Mann smeared me in the best tradi- 
tion of those who, unable to refute accusa- 
tions factually, prefer to question their op- 
Tonents' motives by means of innuendo. 

The apologists for Thomas Mann naturally 
went all-out in the master’s defense, attack- 
ing what they call the undignified way of 
dragging men of literature into the political 
arena and inquiring into their political 
views. The main line of defense was that 
no one has the right to criticize the political 
views of the novelist; that these ought to be 
considered strictly private. In short, Thomas 
Mann is sacrosant. True, he states his views 
in exclusive interviews with well-known 
Communist Party newspapers; true, he 
makes public speeches in the Soviet zone of 
Germany; true, he endorses Soviet-sponsored 
peace conferences—but all this is strictly 
his private concern. Besides, the argument 
runs, he is not a Communist. 

But I wonder what Thomas Mann's apol- 
ogists in this country and in Europe will say 
when they read the almost unbelievable 
eulogy written by Herr Mann to Stalin's 
No. 1 cultural boss in Germany, as published 
in an East German Communist newspaper. 

On May 22, 1951, Johannes R. Becher, pres- 
ident of the Red Cultural League for German 
Democratic Renewal, chairman of innumer- 
able Stalinist fronts, and one of the most 
outspoken Kremlin mouthpieces in Germany, 
celebrated his sixtieth birthday. This 
world-shaking event gave Thomas Mann an 
opportunity to address the following letter 
to Becher: 

“This praise will prove inadequate enough 
in any individual case—particularly in my 
case—and the contributor has to depend 
upon the harmony, the success of the entity 
of which he is a part. In no case would and 
should I like to be missing from the many 
(people) whom the beautiful day of the 
feast of life of Johannes R. Becher provides 
with an occasion for a manifestation of sym- 
pathy, of comrade-like high esteem, that 
loosens the tongue—sentiments which on 
ordinary days one may keep in self-evident 
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silence but which, however, demand expres- 
sion on festive days. 

“Let me say this: Even more, or almost 
more than the poet and writer, I love and 
honor in Johannes R. Becher the man—this 
deeply stirred heart, moved by sincere impul- 
ses, that I have felt beating on so many 
occasions, particularly during our meeting 
when I visited Weimar in 1949—a personal 
experience which has left behind a lasting 
impression of his nature and his being. The 
essence of his being I felt to be an unselfish- 
ness, pure and absorbing as a flame; a readi- 
ness to serve, fervent to the point of suffer- 
ing, which totally penetrates his poetry and 
his writings; an ethos of community which 
predestines him emotionally to be a Com- 
munist, and which politically has become a 
Communist creed. 

“His communism has positively patriotic 
color; as a matter of fact it fulfills itself in 
patriotism. One has only to read his poems 
to know that his impetus toward service to 
the community, to the people, is first and 
last the fervent wish to serve his people, the 
German people, and to be its loving and 
faithful adviser, to the best of his knowl- 
edge and conscience. I think the day will 
come when the German people in its entirety 
will thank him for his love. 

“My best wishes to the 60-year old Johan- 
nes R. Becher.” 

Thus spoke Thomas Mann. I have pur- 
posely reproduced the entire text of this 
unique letter, as it appears in the German 
Communist press, so that Thomas Mann can- 
not claim, as he usually does, that some sen- 
tences have been taken out of context. It is 
interesting to note that Neues Deutschland 
of May 22 carries the text under the symbolic 
heading: “The day will come * * by 
Thomas Mann.” This line, taken from the 
most significant sentence of his letter, reveals 
the true inclination of Thomas Mann. Since 
he writes that “the day will come, when the 
German people in its entirety will thank 
[Johannes R. Becher] * * +” one can 
only assume that Herr Mann hopefully means 
the day when all Germany goes Communist, 


BEWILDERED? 


This time it will be extremely difficult for 
Thomas Mann to claim that the letter is a 
forgery, as he did when confronted with the 
photostat of his signature under the Stock- 
holm peace appeal. But I can easily imagine 
a bewildered Thomas Mann declaring, one of 
these days, that he had never really known 
until this moment that Johannes R. Becher 
was a Communist. Hasn't Mann recently 
maintained that the controversial peace ap- 
peal was “drawn up in Stockholm and hence 
unlikely to have been made in Moscow"? 

Let there be no mistake: Thomas Mann 


knows very well what he is doing. He em- 


phasizes that he loves “even more, or almost 
more than the poet and writer * * Jo- 
hannes R. Becher, the man.“ Such 
is his eulogy to the Red cultural commissar 
who presented him with the Goethe prize 
in Weimar in 1949. This event evidently 
left such a lasting impression on Mann that 
he is unable to forget it. He still feels 
Becher's deeply stirred heart beating, as he 
recalls that memorable moment when the 
boss of the Stalinist German intellectuals 
told him: 

“We thank you, Thomas Mann, that you, 
the proven fighting humanist, when the time 
has come, have risen openly against the fun- 
damental folly of our time, as you defined 
antibolshevism, and that you have recog- 
nized the need for a just and unbiased eval- 
uation of the historical phenomenon of the 
great Soviet Union.” 

At this point, it is perhaps timely to recall 
what Thomas Mann said at the farewell ban- 
quet given in his honor that day in Weimar. 
He spoke of “a new era [that] had confronted 
him here [in Eastern Germany], a vision of 
the future.” He was not greeted, he said, as 
an old fogey, but as one who could help build 
a new world. “If that should happen,” 
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Mann added, “if actually I could, through 
my work, contribute something to the New 
[Order] I would be most happy in this en- 
vironment.” 


A PURE FLAME 


In his panegyrical tribute to Becher— 
the same Becher who did not blush when he 
wrote, “How happy must be the letter “1,” 
as it is permitted to form a letter in the name 
of Stalin’—Thomas Mann seems definitely 
to have lost all sense of decency. He has 
sunk to a new low when he praises the “un- 
selfishness, pure and absorbing as a flame,” 
of a man who, not so long ago, publicy de- 
clared that the Soviet concentration camps 
in Eastern Germany are “a necessary estab- 
lishment.” When Mann, “in comrade like 
high esteem” for Becher, whose communism 
“has positively patriotic color,” remarks that 
“one has only to read his poems” to under- 
stand him fully—this writer, suprisingly, is 
ready to agree. Here, for example, is a 
typical poem of Becher’s that ought to enable 
anyone to understand him. Taken from 
Neue Deutsche Volkslieder, Aufbau-Verlag, 
Berlin, 1950, it is entitled “Hymn to the 
Soviet Union”: 


“You are the citadel of humanity 

In the storm of barbarism! 

You are the world's best, 

For your people became free 

To read Stalin's look, 

We seek his face, 

As if it were a being. 

That daily speaks to us. 

You are in our midst, 

And your spirit breathes through us. 
It is your steps that announce 

The road toward which Lenin points. 
You gave battle, the holy battle of freedom 
To the hordes of the enemy. 

The world is newly arisen 

In the victory of the Soviet power.” 


Thomas Mann may say that it is unfair to 
judge Becher by one poem. Well, let's have 
another, also written last year, on the oc- 
casion of the third convention of the Red 
Socialist Unity Party (SED) of East Ger- 
many. It is a cantata entitled “Party, You 
Are Peace on Earth,” which reads in part: 


“Marx, Engels, Lenin, Stalin—you four, 
The truth owes you power and honor. 
Hail to you, Party! 

On, let's sing a song! 

Because immortal it is. 

Everything we are 

We thank you for. 

You, comrades, indefatigably 

You are building a world of peace. 

Let’s gain power. Give the people power! 
Party, you are peace on earth. 

When the clouds rise high, 

When dark powers menace the world, 
You, Party, you are light. 

Look to the East for victory. 

In the dawn, 

What a glow.” 


Thomas Mann's outburst extolling the no- 
torious Stalinist agent Becher is beneficial to 
at least this extent: It explodes, once and 
for all, the great myth of Mann as a “loyal 
fighter for democracy” and opponent of to- 
talitarianism. 


Cost of Living Rises—Salaries Lag 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. HUGH B. MITCHELL 
OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 15, 1951 

Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. Speaker, the 
cost of living has increased 10 percent 
between April 1659 and April 1951. The 


Council of Economie Advisers warn that 
“inflationary pressure in the months 
ahead will be stronger than any yet con- 
fronted since the initial Korean out- 
break.” 

These facts indicate the need for the 
enactment of effective price controls 
through the passage of a strengthened 
Defense Production Act. 

These facts also point out the need 
‘for an upward adjustment in the salaries 
of our Federal employees. 

The following news articles from the 
League Reporter cites specific increases 
in cost-of-living items. These articles 
prove substantially the need for action 
called for by the attached resolution 
passed by the Washington State Associa- 
tion of Letter Carriers in the organiza- 
tion’s annual State convention. 

Cost or LIVING Jumps 10 PERCENT In YEAR— 
AND KEEPS RISING 

Here's one big reason prices must be con- 
trolled: 

The cost of living jumped 10 percent be- 
tween April 1950 and April 1951—and they're 
still going up. 

How they rose during the Korean War is 
shown by the table below. The table is 
taken from the Consumers’ Price Index pub- 
lished by the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
(BLS) and shows how various items of the 
budget of moderate-income families in 18 
large cities have increased between April 15, 
1950, and April 15, 1951. Those are the 
latest dates for which figures are available. 

The table shows how costs compare with 
the 1935-39 period of 100 points. 


Apr. 18, Apr. 16, 
1050 1951 


168. 5 154. 6 
197.3 225.7 
224, 6 272.5 
246. 4 309. 5 
179. 6 204.1 
184. 9 203. 6 
130. 1 135.1 
185.4 211.8 
154. 7 164.6 


Includes medical care, drugs, household operation, 
recreation, alcoholic beverages, tobacco products, per- 
sonal care, transportation, ete. 


Economic COUNCIL CITES NEED FOR CONTROLS 


“Our judgment is that inflationary pres- 
sure in the months and year ahead will be 
stronger than any yet confronted since the 
initial Korean outbreak, Consequently, we 
advise that an even stronger anti-inflation- 
ary program will be needed to contain these 
rising pressures.“ Council of Economic Ad- 
visers in letter to the President, June 5, 
1951. 


Here’s How Meat Prices Have RISEN 
Index of beef prices, including round steak, 
rib steak, chuck roast, hamburger 
[January 1950=100] 

1950 

100.0 


January 
February 
March 


S G 0 = 


Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
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The figures here speak for themselves, 
They show why the A. F. of L. and other con- 
sumer groups believe meat costs too much 
and why the Office of Price Stabilization 
(OPS) was fair in ordering the prices of 
beef to be rolled back. 

Here's how two popular cuts of beef have 
increased in price, based on costs in 56 large 
cities: 


[Cents per pound] 
Round | Chuck 
Month steak steak 
47 32 
42 29 
42 28 
61 11 
66 43 
07.5 56 
111.0 67 


Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
RESOLUTION OF WASHINGTON STATE Assocr- 
ATION OF LETTER CARRIERS 


SALARY INCREASE 


Whereas the cost of living has been going 
up continuously since our last adjustment 
of salary in October 1949; and 

Whereas proof that our salary is too low 
to provide the necessities for a decent liv- 
ing lies in the fact that the Post Office De- 
partment is finding it almost impossible to 
get competent help at our prevailing wages, 
and also that the help it does have is 
quitting in increasingly large numbers; and 

Whereas our national officers have given 
this matter much thought and study, and 
have seen fit to have introduced in the Con- 
gress of the United States two identical 
bills—S. 355 in the Senate and H. R. 244 in 
the House of Representatives—calling for a 
17-percent raise in salaries up to $5,000 and 
for the elimination of four additional 
grades so that the starting salary of a carrier 
would be $3,825.90, and graduating to 
$4,293.90 after 5 years service, with the mer- 
itorious grades following, as is not the case: 
Therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we, the officers and dele- 
gates to the Washington State Association of 
Letters Carriers in convention assembled 
this 19th day of May, 1951, in Walla Walla, 
Wash., do hereby strongly endorse these two 
salary bills in Congress, H. R. 244 and S. 
355, and earnestly urge the support of our 
Senators and Representatives in securing 
their early passage; and be it further 

Resolved, That we urge our national ofi- 
cers to consider salary legislation the para- 
mount problem before the letter carriers 
today. 

Barr J. Inprxs, 
Secretary. 


China: The Burden of Proof Is Still With 
the Critics 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LOUIS C. RABAUT 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 18, 1951 


Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include an 
editorial from the June 23 issue of Amer- 
ica, the Jesuit magazine. This article 
well describes the failure of administra- 
tion critics to establish a factual founda- 
tion for their reasoning about the down- 
fall of Nationalist China. After a suc- 
cession of unproven charges the burden 
of proof is still with the critics, 
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The editorial follows: 
THE REAL CHINA STORY 


Critics of the administration have suc- 
ceeded in sclling the country their slogan 
that the failure of our China policy was due 
to a pro-Communist clique in the State De- 
partment. This unproven charge took a 
severe drubbing as the Senate investigation 
of the MacArthur ouster went into its sixth 
week. On June 11, Jit. Gen. Albert C. Wede- 
meyer followed Secretary Acheson to the 
witness stand. Their combined testimony 
enables us to piece together the fragments 
into a working version of the real China 
story. 

The history of communism in China is 
one of alternate periods of collaboration and 
civil war. After 4 years of collaboration, the 
Kuomintang first broke with the Reds in 
1927. During the next 10 years of civil war 
the Communists consolidated themselves in 
the northwest and there established a state 
of their own. This was the situation when 
Japan invaded China in 1937. In order to 
repel the invaders, Chiang Kai-shek was 
forced to accept a “united front” with the 
Communists. Thereafter, 8 years of war with 
Japan drained Nationalist China's resources, 
while the Reds were able 5 . 
Strength. Finally, by entering the Pacino 
war eis was able to accémplish what she 
had never been able to do before—intervene 
in the Chinese internal conflict. 

Practically insoluble problems confronted 
Chiang and our Government after VJ-day. 
Before the Nationalists could establish them- 
selves as the Government of all of China 
they had to get Russia out of Manchuria, 
accept the surrender of 1,200,000 Japanese 
troops in North China (two areas where 
Chiang had exercised no control since previ- 
ous to 1935) and either come to terms with 
or militarily defeat the Chincse Communists. 

The outlook on all these fronts, as Wede- 
meyer stated in his 1945 report, was very 
dark. Force could not accomplish them be- 
cause no sufficient force was at hand. 
Underlying the military impasse was the 
seething social revolution (then coming to 
a boil throughout the country) which was 
to play an important part in Chiang’s down- 
fall. ? 

None of these problems necd have been 
insoluble except for a purely military de- 
cision President Roosevelt made in Novem- 
ber 1943. Ten days after the Cairo confer- 
ence he had to renege on his promise to 
Chiang to open up another American front 
on the Chinese mainland, thus hitting Japan 
from the rear. Roosevelt overruled his 
Chiefs of Staff—the only time he ever did 
for two reasons. Churchill pointed out that 
Stalin’s decision to enter the war in the Far 
East (at Tehran, immediately after Cairo) 
had basically altered the Allied strategy for 
defeating Japan. Besides, Lewis Douglas 
at Cairo insisted that we simply did not have 
the ships to open up another land front. 

Had Operation Tarzan (as it was called) 
come off, American, British, and Nationalist 
Chinese troops would have been in control 
of North China on VJ-day. Instead, that 
area was in the hands of the Russians, the 
Japanese, and the Chinese Communists at 
the war’s end. Chiang, who had often in- 
sisted that the Communist problem was 
“political and had to be solved by political 
means,” tried to work out a settlement with 
the Chinese Reds, but by 1947 this attempt 
had failed. 

The crux of the antiadministration argu- 
ment rests on the answer to one question: 
did we sell Chiang down the river by refus- 
ing to give them enough aid when civil war 
again broke out? On June 11, General Wede- 
meyer insisted otherwise: 

“Chiang’s soldiers were lacking in spirit 
and enthusiasm for the job; and also, 
they began to lose confidence in their 


bub oniy few of 


constructive achievement thè late Joni Rockies and the Selkirk 


leader. * * The Communists ex- 
ploited the basic fundamental desires of the 
people [for food, shelter, peace], and they 
exploited the corruption and maladministra- 
tion that were present to such a degree tha 
Chiang was repudiated as a leader. * * * 
They were so fed up they just stopped 
fighting.” 

The burden of proof is still on the critics, 


John Frank Stevens, Engineer, Pioneer, 
Discoverer, Railroad Builder, States- 
man, and Basic Architect of the Panama 
Canal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK W. BOYKIN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 18, 1951 


Mr. BOYKIN. Mr. Speaker, our Na- 
tion has produced many illustrious sons 
them have equaled in 


Frank Stevens, formerly of West Gardi- 
ner, Maine. His engineering works were 
truly national and international in scope. 
Among his most notable accomplish- 
ments were the discovery of Marias Pass 
in Montana and the construction of the 
Great Northern Railroad, the develop- 
ment of the basic plan for the Panama 
Canal and the organization of the forces 
for its construction, the rehabilitation 
of Russian and Siberian railroads fol- 
lowing World War I. 

Fortunately, Mr. Stevens’ writings 
summarize the high points of his distin- 
guished career. An autobiographical 
account, An Engineer’s Recollections, 
was published in 1935 by McGraw-Hill. 
In an earlier work he collaborated with 
William L. Sibert in a noteworthy book, 
The Construction of the Panama Canal, 
published in 1915 by D. Appleton & Co. 

The story of Mr. Stevens’ tremendous 
contributions toward the building of the 
Panama Canal is forthrightly and 
dramatically told in the authoritative 
work of Capt. Miles P. DuVal, United 
States Navy, entitled “And the Moun- 
tains Will Move,” published in 1947 by 
Stanford University Press. 

Though Mr. Stevens was signally 
honored during his lifetime by his own 
country and by foreign nations, his fame 
has continued to grow. His career should 
long remain an inspiration to the youth 
of our land. 

The most recent summary of Mr. 
Stevens’ life story by Mildred Beedle 
Fossett was published in the magazine 
section of the Lewiston (Maine) Journal 
of January 27,1951. To make this article 
available to the Nation at large, under 
special leave accorded, I include its 
amended text which follows: 

MAINE’s JOHN F. STEVENS AMONG THE 

NATION’s GREATEST ENGINEERS 
(By Mildred Beedle Fossett) 

Maine’s greatest engineer, John Frank 

Stevens, was a man of vision and endurance 


and a master of achievement. The man who 
was recipient of many citations and medals 
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in recognition of his numerous accomplish- 
ments in the engineering world was born 
in West Gardiner, Maine, April 25, 1853, the 
son of John and Harriet French Stevens. 

He attended the public schools of West 
Gardiner and graduated from Farmington 
State Normal School in 1872. At one time 
he considered becoming a teacher but de- 
cided instead to become an engineer. He 
took a job as a stake driver on a log-survey- 
ing job in Lewiston. When this was com- 
pleted he went to Texas and started his en- 
gineering career as a section hand on the 
railroad. 

At the age of 21 he went west to that sec- 
tion of the country which was a great school 
of experience for engineers in the 1870's and 
1880's. ` 

ROSE TO THE TOP 


Without benefit of training in college or 
technical school he rose step by step, serv- 
ing successively as axman, rodman, instru- 
ment man, surveyor, location engineer, and 
in charge of railroad construction until 1889 
he was sent by the empire-builder, James 
J. Hill, to locate a route over the Rockies 
for the proposed westward extension of the 
Great Northern Railway. 

At that time he had a background of 15 
years’ varied experience in locating and con- 
structing railroads under pioneer conditions 
from Texas and New Mexico to the Canadiar 
He - 
strumental in creating many of t pór- 
tant railroad systems of the West and had 
to surmount many difficulties in solving the 
engineering problems, 

. * * . * 
MARIAS PASS 


In reviewing the many accomplishments of 
his varied career it is difficult for one to say 
which was the most spectacular but there can 
be no doubt but what Stevens’ discovery of 
Marias Pass rates among the most impor- 
tant. 


* . „ . * 


The Great Northern Railway goes through 
Marias Pass at an elevation of 5,213 feet 
above sea level. 

Beside the track at Summit, Mont., at the 
top of the Continental Divide, near the spot 
where John Frank Stevens spent that me- 
morial night of December 11, 1889, is a 
heroic bronze statue depicting the great 
engineer and pioneer as he appeared on that 
oceasion. The statue was erected by the 
Great Northern Railway and was dedicated 
on July 21, 1925. 

John Stevens 3d, unveiled the statue and 
by its side stood the distinguished engineer 
who made an address and paid tribute to the 
Great Northern Railway and to the memory 
of James J. Hill. * * * 

A copy of the Marias Pass statue was pre- 
sented to the Maine State Library by Mr. 
Stevens in 1930. This copy, which is a little 
over 2 feet high, was made by the sculptor 
of the original and, like it is bronze. It may 
be seen in the office of the State librarian at 
the State House. 

The statue at Marias Pass was executed 
by an Italian-American sculptor, Gaetano 
Cecere, who was born in New York City 
in 1894. 

After Mr. Stevens submitted his report on 
Marias Pass -to the officials of the Great 
Northern Railway he was idle during the re- 
mainder of that winter. Early in the spring 
of 1890 he was assigned the task of locating 
the best line from Spokane to Puget Sound, a 
territory of 33,000 square miles. This en- 
tailed the crossing of the Columbia River 
which depended upon a larger factor: where 
should the Cascade Range be crossed. 

RAILROAD AND HIGHWAY 

After careful reconnaissance of this terri- 
tory with his assistant, C. B. Haskell, Mr. 
Stevens located a pass near the Wenatchee 
River, a tributary of the Columbia. This 
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pass now bears the name of Stevens Pass, 
in honor of the man who discovered it. 

During the summer of 1925 the Stevens 
Pass Highway was opened to the public with 
appropriate ceremonies. Thus in the span 
of 35 years a territory which at one time 
could be traversed only afoot or at best by 
team was crossed by an automobile high- 
way and a railway featuring luxurious pull- 
mans. 

On January 1, 1895, Mr. Stevens was ap- 
pointed chief engineer of the Great North- 
ern system. He held this office for 8 years 
until he resigned to go to the Tock Island 
Railroad, first as chief engineer and later as 
vice president. 

He continued to be engaged in various 
phases of railroad engineering until June 
1905 when he was appointed chief engineer 
of the Panama Canal construction at the 
time John F. Wallace, the former engineer, 
resigned. 

Stevens assumed his new duties at a time 
when the yellow-fever epidemic was at its 
height in Panama. The news of Wallace's 
resignation had caused panic among the 
workers. There were sensational journal- 
istic campaigns and there was such an 
amount of hysteria and apprehension that 
the entire project was badly in need of res- 
toration. 
$ HILL, BACKED HIM 

This was another time that James P. Hill 
played an important part in Stevens’ life. 
When Wallace made known his intentions 
to resign as chief engineer, Secretary Taft 
and Chairman Theodore P. Shonts of the 
Panama Canal Commission examined the rec- 
ords of about 20 men and held consulta- 
tions with leaders in transportation, When 
Hill, the great railroad builder, was inter- 
viewed he told Taft that “there is no man 
in the entire country better adapted to build 
the Panama Canal than Stevens.” 

Stevens’ incomparable record as an engli- 
neer was known throughout the Isthmus 
and his quality of being a natural leader 
among men was an attribute which placed 
‘him in an advantageous position in taking 
over his new job. 

He had read every article or publication 
of importance on the canal and possessed 
a good knowledge of the situation when he 
grasped the reins of guidance on July 25, 
1905. 

Before he had been on the Isthmus 24 
hours he held conferences with Chairman 
Shonts, Governor Magoon, and Colonel 
Gorgas. He accurately estimated the urgent 
need for feeding and housing the employees 
and was aware of the problems of sanita- 
tion, markets, and entertainment. 

Hopes began to rise among the employees 
as he gradually changed and improved the 
living conditions as well as making changes 
in the excavation methods employed at 
Culebra cut. 


STRESSED MODERN EQUIPMENT 


Stevens saw the similarity between con- 
structing a canal in the jungles of Panama 
and building a railroad in the undeveloped 
wilderness of the west. He knew that the 
use of worn-out and out-of-date equipment 
was a waste of time and money. He im- 
mediately took steps to remedy this condi- 
tion by ordering modern equipment, 

. . * . „ 
PRAISED BY ROOSEVELT 


During Stevens’ term as chief engineer at 
Panama President Theodore Roosevelt and 
Mrs. Roosevelt went to the Isthmus for a 
tour of inspection. After his return to Wash- 
ington the President issued bulletins which 
accorded Stevens the highest praise for the 
success of the enterprise. 

Prior to Stevens’ arrival at Panama and 
during his early days there the consensus 
of opinion was in favor of a sea level canal, 
even Stevens held these views until he had 


thoroughly studied and inspected the situa- 
tion. He then made a detailed report to the 
Isthmian Canal Commission showing why 
the cost of operation, maintenance, and fixed 
charges of sea level canal would be more 
expensive than a lock canal. A lock canal 
would also provide safer and quicker passage 
for ships and would therefore provide a 
greater capacity. It would also furnish the 
best solution of the vital problem of safely 
caring for the flood waters of the Chagres 
River and other streams. 
FINALLY VOTED 

There were few who advocated the lock 
Canal but after repeated explanations, draw- 
ing of diagrams and maps, refutation of 
arguments, and the compilation of many 
reports Stevens was victorious. The great 
decision was finally made by Congress in 
June 1906 and on June 29, 1906, the bill 
was signed by President Roosevelt which 
provided for a high-level lock-type canal 
with a summit level of 85 feet. 

Early in 1907 Stevens tendered his resig- 
nation as Chief Engineer, but advised Presi- 
dent Roosevelt that he would remain on 
duty until his successor was appointed and 
had become acquainted with the project. 

Maj. George W. Goethals (later general) 
Was appointed to fill the vacancy caused by 
Stevens’ resignation. Goethals served as 
Chief Engineer until the completion of the 
Canel in 1914 and then served as Governor 
of the Panama Canal until 1916. 

In his Recollections, Stevens emphatically 
states that his reasons for resigning were 
purely personal and were in no way, di- 
rectly or indirectly, related to the building 
of the Canal, or with anyone connected with 
it in any manner. 

On March 4, 1907, President Roosevelt ap- 
pointed Stevens as Chairman of the Pana- 
ma Canal Commission in addition to his 
duties as Chief Engineer. He served in this 
capacity until he relinquished his authority 
to Goethals. 

He accompanied Goethals to all points on 
the Isthmus and thoroughly explained all 
features of the work. 


PETITIONED TO REMAIN 


When the news of Stevens’ resignation 
became known among the employees they 
started a petition requesting him to stay. 
Within a few days the petitions were turned 
in with over 10,000 signatures. They also 
took up a collection and bought three gifts 
for their beloved and respected leader; a 
silver table service with engraved tray, a 
gold watch, and a diamond ring. These 
were voluntary tokens of the esteem and 
affection which they held for Mr. Stevens. 

He terminated his service wih the Canal 
on March 31,1907. The succeeding days were 
filled with farewell receptions and other 
gestures indicating the spirit of good will 
which had always existed between the Chief 
Engineer and his associates. 

When he arrived at Pier 11 on the evening 

of April 7, it was decorated with palms, 
flags, lights, and bunting. The receiving 
stand was filled with his friends and their 
ladies. Farewell speeches were made, the 
three gifts and two bound volumes contain- 
ing the 10,000 signatures were presented to 
him. 
Stevens was visibly moved by this demon- 
stration and it was nearly midnight when 
he boarded the tug Gatun, which was 
waiting to take him to the S. S. Panama 
where he spent the night. The following 
noon the Panama, gayly dressed in honor 
of her distinguished passenger, left the dock 
and headed toward the aquamarine waters 
of the Caribbean, The band played “Auld 
Lang Syne,” the crowds cheered and ships 
in the bay blew their whistles. John Frank 
Stevens was on his way home. He had 
rescued the Panama Canal from chaos and 
defeat. 
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MAJOR CREDIT 


Although General Goethals was in charge 
from 1907 until the actual completion of 
the Canal, Stevens is recognized as the 
greatest constructive builder of this water- 
way. He was the one who laid the founda- 
tions which enabled his successors to com- 
plete this great engineering feat. 

* > s * * 

After returning to New York from Panama 
Mr. Stevens * was urged by the 
New Haven Railroad Co. to organize a force 
to make a systematic detailed valuation of 
the steam railroad property of the New 
Haven Co. As this work neared completion 
he was asked to accept the position of vice 
president of the New Haven road. 


* . * * » 


SENT TO RUSSIA 


Soon after President Wilson signed the war 
bill on April 6, John Frank Stevens went to 
Washington and offered his service to the 
President who * * * wanted him to go 
to Russia at once, to run the Russian rail- 
roads, as their troops were failing badly due 
to lack of supplies, food, and ammunition. 


* * * * * 


After arriving in Moscow he operated them 
until the Bolshevik revolution of November 
7, 1917, He then left for Harbin where he 
made his headquarters for the next 5 years, 
operating the Trans-Siberian Railroad east 
of the Kaikal Mountains and the Chinese 
Eastern Railroad in Manchuria. 


RETIRED IN 1933 


In 1922 he came back to the United States 
to assist in the Disarmament Conference in 
Washington. He later returned to Man- 
churia and in 1923, at the age of 70, he re- 
signed and came home for a well-earned rest, 

* * . * - 
MANY HONORS 


John Frank Stevens was accorded many 
honors, both nationally and internationally, 
during his lifetime. Some of these include 
honorary member and past president Amer- 
ican Society of Civil Engineers; honorary 
member, Western Society of Engineers; LL.D., 
Bates College; honorary member North 
Carolina Society of Engineers, honorary 
member, Engineers Club of Baltimore; hon- 
orary member, Engineers Club of New York; 
honorary member the Franklia Institute, 
John Fritz gold medalist, Franklin Institute 
gold medalist, Doctor of English, University 
of Michigan and University of North Caro- 
lina; distinguished service medal, United 
States; officer, Legion of Honor, France; war 
cross, Republic of Czechoslovakia; Order of 
White Lion, Republic of Czechoslovakia; 
Order of Rising Sun, second class, Japan; 
Order of Striped Tiger, Republic of China; 
Order of Golden Grain, Republic of China. 

He was the third Hoover medalist (1938) 
and the citation reads: “John Frank Ste- 
vens, engineer of great achievement as illus- 
trated in his work on the Panama Canal, 
who, in his dealings with the interallied 
forces in Siberia in the great war, demon- 
strated those broader capacities for humani- 
tarian public service beyond his calling, 
which have earned for him the recognition 
of the Hoover medal for 1938.” 

* * * . „ 
HONORARY STAMP 


On April 25, 1946, on the ninety-third an- 
niversary of his birth, the Canal Zone hon- 
ored the memory of its illustrious engineer 
by issuing a 5-cent postage stamp bearing 
the likeness of John Frank Stevens as taken 
from the photograph of him at his desk in 
Panama. The stamp, printed in blue and 
white, carried the words “John F. Stevens” 
across the top of the stamp and “Canal Zone 
Postage” at the bottom, “5 cents” appears in 
each lower corner. 
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John Frank Stevens, who was born in a 
neat farmhouse at West Gardiner, Maine, 
made his own advancement in life by over- 
coming whatever obstacles were placed in 
his path, either by man or nature. He 
rose from one achievement to another by 
founding his life upon the belief that one 
should hold fast to that which is good and 
discard all which is detrimental. 

He served his country in a loyal, unrelent- 
ing and faithful manner for a long period 
of years. Few are granted the privilege of 
serving their country to this extent and few 
have the ability and stamina which he pos- 
sessed for considerably more than half a 
century. Until his death he maintained a 
constant interest in national and interna- 
tional affairs. 

The way John Frank Stevens lived and his 
guiding beliefs are best expressed in his own 
words, “My cardinal principles in handling 
men have always been to pay them well, feed 
them well and to work them hard, but no 
harder than myself and to ask them to take 
no chances that I did not take myself.” 


T. Alan Goldsborough 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD T. MILLER 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 18, 1951 


Mr. MILLER of Maryland. Mr. 
Speaker, supplementing my remarks 
made earlier today with respect to the 
untimely death of my friend, the distin- 
guished former Representative of my dis- 
trict in this body, Judge T. Alan Golds- 
borough, under leave granted, I include 
here an editorial that appeared in today’s 
Baltimore Sun: 
¢ T. ALAN GOLDSBOROUCH 

The world knows Judge T. Alan Golds- 
borough as the man who broke John L. 
Lewis’ coal strike. But if the world con- 
cluded from that fact that Judge Goldsbor- 
ough was a man of Tory views, the world 
was wrong. Before he was named to the 
court, the judge had a long record of pro- 
labor advocacy, soft-money enthusiasm, sus- 
picion of big business and fear of the bank- 
ing interests. He was a hard man to catalog, 
but not so hard for Marylanders as for out- 
siders. 

For Marylanders took due note that Judge 
Goldsborough was from the Eastern Shore. 
There his people had been since the seven- 
teenth century. The judge himself had been 
raised at Denion, the courthouse town of 
Caroline County. This meant he had grown 
up to solid country ways with a solid coun- 
try vigilance against the sophistications of 
city thinking and city ways of doing business, 

It is true that the judge was a Democrat, 
which is by no means a universal rule in his 
home county. But Republicans or Demo- 
crats, the Eastern Shoremen are apt to be 
individualists, to fear concentrated power. 
There, perhaps, is the secret of Judge Golds- 
borough’s most famous case. It was not 
now the downtrodden workingman of his 
boyhood that stood at bar before him in the 
paralysis strikes in coal and railways. It 
was a new and more menacing concentration 
of power. 

There have been jurists more learned than 
this Marylander, and economists more tech- 
nically precise. There were justices of the 
Supreme Court who questioned his rulings 
in some of the subtler reaches of the law 
and there were economists who had no trou- 


ble pointing to flaws in his views on money 
and banking. But on large and fundamental 
questions Judge Goldsborough was apt to 
show not merely learning but conscience and 
common sense. He has been one of the good 
and useful Marylanders and he has a place 
in the history of the time. 


But the Man That Must Eventually Call 
the Plays Is the President 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 18, 1951 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, every Sun- 
day for 30 minutes the Columbia Broad- 
casting System, through its department 
of public affairs, presents a televised 
program of deep and intense, Nation- 
wide interest, under the guidance of 
Walter Cronkhite, nationally known 
CBS Washington correspondent. 

On April 22, the subject of the inter- 
view was the White House Story. 
Among the guests to be interviewed on 
that program were the assistant to the 
President, the Honorable Dr. John R. 
Steelman, and Special Assistant W. 
Averell Harriman. The press was repre- 
sented by CBS correspondents Bill 
Downs, Bill Shadel, Eric Sevareid, and 
the able, respected, and esteemed chair- 
man of the group, Walter Cronkhite. 

We who have listened to that program 
in the past have come to know that it is 
in no sense misnamed. The Facts We 
Face features each week, various phases 
of the administration’s effort to solve the 
problems confronting the country. CBS 
correspondents pose these problems in 
clean, clear, concise, plain language, and 
in return expect their guests to make 
clear, true, concise, and direct answers. 

I particularly desire to point out that 
the problems posed by these noted news 
gatherers to Dr. Steelman with respect 
to the conditions which confront our 
country covered virtually every field of 
governmental activity, and that the en- 
swers made by him were altogether di- 
rect, frank, candid, understandable, 
complete, and convincing, 

I remember once having heard it said 
by some Member of this House that apart 
from his unique distinction as the world’s 
greatest labor economist Dr. John R. 
Steelman had been pronounced one of 
the 12 greatest men in all the world. I 
want to say that, in my opinion, the 
statement which he made on the CBS 
television network on Sunday last was 
one of the most appealing, masterful, 
and convincing expositions on national 
affairs—with regard to the current 
crises—that I have heard made in 
months, 

He discussed the many facets of this 
problem with Bill Downs, Bill Shadel, 
and Eric Sevareid. There was not the 
least suggestion of demagoguery by 
implication, manner, or in speech. His 
talk was entirely divorced from all emo- 
tionalism and altogether rationalized. 
At the conclusion of his interview, I de- 
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termined to make it available to all my 
colleagues. 

Walter Cronkhite’s narration was of 
itself an interesting exposition of the 
vast responsibilities reposed in the Chief 
Executive and his official family in the 
White House. 

It is because of these facts that I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Record and include therein 
the statement made by the Assistant to 
the President, Dr. John R. Steelman, on 
the Columbia Broadcasting System’s 
television network and the coaxial cables 
on Sunday, April 22. 

Dr. Steelman’s interview with the CBS 
correspondents was as follows: 

Facts WE Face 


Mr. CRONKHITE. The question of war or 
peace depends on a lot of things and on a 
lot of people. But perhaps it depends on no 
one more than on the President of the 
United States. Military men may make their 
plans; diplomats may negotiate with foreign 
powers; and Congressmen may debate our 
future course, but the man that must even- 
tually call the plays is the President. 

Today, on the Facts We Face, we take a look 
at the White House story. How does Presi- 
dent Truman discharge the tremendous re- 
sponsibilities resting on him in these dan- 
gerous days? Who are his advisers—and how 
does he get along with them? How does he 
get along with the Defense Department and 
the State Department, for instance? 

CBS correspondents, who cover the Na- 
tion’s Capital, will tell that story. No cor- 
respondent is closer to the White House than 
the CBS newsman who works in the White 
House—who travels with the President 
wherever he goes—he is Charles Collingwood, 
CBS White House correspondent. Mr. Col- 
lingwood. 

Mr. CoLtIncwoop. One of the principal 
facts that we face in this modern day is a 
large and pervasive something which affects 
almost every area of our daily lives which we 
call the Government. Now, as every school- 
boy knows, the Government of the United 
States is composed of three parts—the legis- 
lative, the judicial, and the executive 
branches, But when we talk of the Goy- 
ernment, we usually talk of the executive 
branch, The executive branch is headed by 
the President of the United States, and it 
includes not alone the man who comes from 
the Internal Revenue Department and takes 
our taxes and the postman who delivers our 
mail, but the various agencies which are in- 
vestigated from time to time by those con- 
gressional committees, and most all the Gov- 
ernment in which we come into closest con- 
tact. 

The President of the United States, who 
heads this vast conglomeration of agencies, 
probably has the biggest job of anyone in 
the world. He is the boss of about 2,000,000 
employees; he supervises the expenditure 
this year of something like $70,000,000,000; 
he heads so many agencies that even he must 
have a hard time keeping track of them. 

Now, the President of the United States 
has, as is natural, a considerable staff to 
help him with all this work. And by this I 
don’t mean the Cabinet of the United States, 
which is, of course, responsible to him—nor 
do I mean the National Security Council, 
which is a sort of inner-cabinet—nor do I 
mean the various agencies and commissions 
which help make up the executive branch. 
I mean the President’s personal staff—his 
own helpers—the people whom he has chosen 
to work with him. There are numbers of 
those. He has an Assistant to the President, 
a Special Assistant to the President, three 
men who have responsible positions with the 
title of Secretary to the President, and about 
five administrative assistants. Among those, 
there is a brisk, smiling, witty Irishman 
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named Matt Connally who stands like Cer- 
berus at the President’s door, taking care of 
all the appointments; wise, scholarly old Bill 
Hassett, who takes care of the President's 
correspondence; Joseph Short, who is the 
press secretary, one-time White House cor- 
respondent himself, and who now has the 
job of taking care of all the rest of us White 
House correspondents, including this one. 
And, among the administrative assistants, 
there is Donald Dawson, who takes care of 
personal matters—get people for the Gov- 
ernment; George Elsy, a historian, who takes 
care of the President’s papers and also does 
speech writing; and Charles Murphy, who is 
the legislative counsel. 

All of these people have jobs which are 
important. All of them are the President's 
eyes and ears on the many things that he 
has to work with. Among them there are 
two whose jobs are particularly important as 
affecting all the other elements of the Gov- 
ernment. They are the Honorable Dr. John 
R. Steelman, the Assistant to the President, 
and Special Assistant W. Averell Harriman. 

. Mr. Cronruire. That is a newsman’s view 
of the White House Story. But what about 
the men who work with the President, his 
advisers on the multitude of problems he 
must solve—how does it look to them? 
Well, here is CBS correspondent Bill Downs 
to put that question to John R. Steelman, 
the Assistant to the President. 

Mr. Downs. Well, it might be said that 
John R. Steelman is to President Truman 
what Harry Hopkins was to President Roose- 
selt; what Col. Edward House was to Presi- 
dent Woodrow Wilson. 

Now, Mr. Steelman, or Dr. Steelman, has 
an Office in the east wing of the White House, 
and his duties include about everything 
from discussing labor problems with union 
leaders to perhaps shaping administration 
on inflation controls. 

Dr. Steelman concentrates on the domestic 
problems facing the White House. Now, Dr. 
Steelman, what is the most important do- 
mestic fact now facing the American people? 

Dr. Sreetman. The fact that we're being 
threatened with annihilation by a group of 
power-drunk despots, it makes it obvious 
that our most important domestic task is 
that of defense. Sometimes this problem is 
called mobilization, and sometimes we call 
it defense. It is one and the same thing. 

The objective is of vital importance to every 
man, woman, and child in the Nation—it 
is to prevent world war III. The task is 
two-fold. First, we must build up the mil- 
itary might of our own Nation and that of 
our allies until we are so strong that no 
one will dare attack us. And, secondly, we 
must increase the capacity of our production 
machine so that our standards of living not 
only will not be lowered, but will be in- 
creased. It is a gigantic task, but we are con- 
vinced that it can be done. It is, however, 
not a one-man job, or even a one-agency job, 
It requires teamwork, the complete coopera- 
tion of all the agencies of the Government 
and of all segments of our society. 

Mr. Downs. Well, Dr. Steelman, can you 
give us an example of some of this team- 
work? 

Dr. STEELMAN. Yes, indeed. Let us take 
steel because it is so important now. First, 
a goal of so many tons of steel is set up by 
the planners. This would include civilian 
as well as military demands projected over 
& period of years. To make this estimate, 
representatives of military, business, and 
labor, and agriculture must work closely to- 
gether. And, secondly, plans must be made 
to reach this goal and the materials for the 
construction of the new plants must be al- 
located. Once more, all interested parties 
must work together at all of the demands 
for these same materials must be kept in 
mind. Then, third, the location of the new 
plants is of primary importance. Not only 


the availability of labor and materials must 
be considered, but also we cannot overlook 
the possibility of a war with bombing attacks 
against our industries. 

So it would be foolhardy to centralize the 
steel industry—hence, the military must be 
called into consultation before this impor- 
tant decision can be made. Again, team- 
work is essential from beginning to end. 

Mr. Downs. Well, is the American pro- 
ductive capacity strong enough to produce 
both guns and butter in this time of crisis? 

Dr. STEELMAN. I do not think there's any 
doubt about it. The progress we have made 
to date is ahead of schedule. And the tempo 
is increasing. In the not too distant future 
shortages of some civilian goods can be ex- 
pected. In these critical days, the military 
demands, of course, must come first. But 
these shortages are temporary. There’s no 
doubt that we are on our way. 

Mr. Downs. Well, Dr. Steelman, what 
exactly is the administration's policy to com- 
bat inflation? Is the Government seeking 
completely controlled national economy in 
this time of crisis? 

Dr. STEELMAN. No; the policy has been 
stated many times. It is the aim to control 
inflation with a minimum of controls. A 
completely controlled economy is only pos- 
sible in a police state and that, of course, 
is obnoxious to every American whether he 
is in or out of the Government. 

The No. 1 enemy of our defense effort to- 
day is inflation. The higher prices go. the 
more the Government will have to pay for 
the tools of war and, logically, taxes will 
have to go higher. In our economy the law 
of supply and demand is still operative. In- 
asmuch as everything we produce is used 
directly or indirectly by the consumers, they 
are the ones who administer this law of sup- 
ply and demand. When consumers have 
money in their pockets and goods are scarce 
it is no more than human nature to over- 
look the long-range picture and to pay 
higher prices. This decreases the purchasing 
power of the dollar and injures both the 
consumer and business—and that is the rea- 
son we are fighting inflation so strenuously, 

Mr. Downs. Can you tell us a little bit 
more about what exactly is being done? 

Dr. STEELMAN, It should be borne in mind 
the job of stabilizing prices is an extremely 
complex one. It is far from easy to establish 
policies which are fair to all. Obviously, it 
would be unfair to fix the retailer’s price if 
the manufacturer and the wholesaler can 
charge anything they please. Similarly, it 
would be unfair to fix the manufacturer's 
price if those who supply the raw materials 
are not controlled. Hence, the Office of Price 
Stabilization is issuing orders on a margin- 
of-profit basis, fixing how much mark-off 
everyone who handles the merchandise can 
make. But the Office of Price Stabilization 
is only one part of the team which is fighting 
inflation. 

The Federal Reserve System has restricted 
credit; this has made it more difficult for 
both consumers and business to go deep into 
debt. The housing authorities have done the 
same thing in the housing field. And the 
Treasury has worked out a plan to increase 
taxes to help us pay as we go and at the same 
time take money out of circulation. 

Mr. Downs. Well, Dr. Steelman, how are 
your efforts coming along to bring organized 
labor back into the mobilization-effort pro- 
gram? 

Dr. STEELMAN. Well, we're coming along 
splendidly with that, as you know. Recently, 
labor has agreed, and all segments, in fact, 
have agreed, and the President has set up a 
new War Mobilization Advisory or Mobiliza- 
tion Advisory Board to the President, and 
then, through the efforts of that Board, the 
President was able, only yesterday, to sign an 
Executive order recreating a or (sic) creating 
a new Wage Stabilization Board of 18 men, 
representing all segments of our society. 
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I want to say this, that American labor, in 
the long run, is a patriotic and cooperative 
group in emergency situations, and I’m sure 
they can be depended upon to exceed even 
the all-time record set in working with man- 
agement during World War II. 

Mr. Downs. Well, thank you very much, 
Dr. John Steelman. 

Mr. CRONKHITE. Those are some of the 
problems faced by the President and the 
men who advise him. His biggest jobs today 
are those connected with international pol- 
icy and national defense. Well, how is the 
White House getting along with the Penta- 
gon, with the Defense Department—that is, 
these days? 

Mr. SHADEL. Well, certainly, the Pentagon, 
which encompasses the high military com- 
mand, is high lighted more than ever by 
General MacArthur's speech—that bombshell 
in his speech—to Congress last week, for just 
as the general outlined his advocated four 
points of startegy for conduct of the war 
in Korea, he said it was his understanding 
that, from a military standpoint, those views 
were fully shared in the past by practically 
every military leader concerned with the 
Korean war, including our own Joint Chiefs 
of Staff. Well, immediately, many Members 
of Congress made the statement that that is 
not what the Joint Chiefs of Staff have led 
us to believe, and so the heat was put on 
General Bradley as Chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs for his speech in Chicago last Tues- 
day, which was taken as a defense of the 
administration views. 

There is this question now, and which 
arises among so many Congressmen. Are 
the Chiefs of Staff in a position to speak 
their minds freely? Are they free to tell the 
Congressmen what they actually believe, or 
are they hedging in their testimony to con- 
form with White House directives? Their 
statements are surely now to be suspect in 
the hearings scheduled before the Senate 
Armed Services Committee. The Pentagon 
is aware of this. There are feverish activities 
over there to coordinate the testimony, 
which is expected to be a defense of present 
policies contrary to the MacArthur state- 
ment, but it seems fair to say that until 
that time there is no categorical “yes” or 
“no” to MacArthur’s claims. It is pointed 
out that even the general qualified his state- 
ment by mentioning, from a military stand- 
point, the Joint Chiefs in the past have 
agreed with him. Well, military men seem 
to agree that much of General MacArthur’s 
program would be of distinct military ad- 
vantage for the immediate war in Korea, 
but the Pentagon was forced to draw back 
when that program might have precipitated 
direct intervention by Russia and, here 
again, is that political consideration. Mac- 
Arthur thinks his program would not neces- 
sarily bring Russia’s intervention. The ad- 
ministration thinks that it might. Now, 
who's to determine this? This difference of 
opinion is probably the hardest of all to 
clarify—one on which to reach a conclusion, 
and here it’s mainly one man's opinion 
against another, and the only answer lies 
well hidden in the Kremlin. 

Meanwhile, the Pentagon faces some im- 
mediate decisions in Korea itself, but, again, 
dependent on the Communists. If the Reds 
launch their offensive, the military will be 
fully occupied in beating back that offen- 
sive. If the Reds continue to withdraw, 
then there's the temptation to draw an 
Allied defense line somewhere along about 
the thirty-ninth parallel and the advantage 
is offered of securing the port of Wonsan, 
on the east coast, for Allied supplies and 
the port of Chinnampo on the west coast. 
The Pentagon is also aware of the fact that 
the Communists themselves may answer the 
question of bombing Manchurian bases, as 
MacArthur has suggested. The big build-up 
of enemy planes now offers at least 500 to 


700 sorties a day as an average for the Com- 
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munists—which compares with our own 
average. If the Reds attack in any such 
force, we are on record as ready to bomb 
the Manchurian bases and no one believes 
it would be confined to merely Red air 
bases, so there would be one of the answers, 
not from the Pentagon this time, but, again, 
from the Kremlin, 

Mr. CRONKHITE. Military planning is, of 
course, vital to our defense, but the most 
successful defense would be the avoidance 
of war itself. That is the President’s job, 
too, through his foreign policy planners, the 
State Department. For that part of the 
White House story, here is CBS noted cor- 
respondent and Washington analyst, Eric 
Sevareid. 

Mr. Sevaretp. Well, the whole issue of 
Korea has become so drowned in political 
and personal emotions now that a lot of 
us tend to forget some basic facts about it. 
In the first place, why did the aggression 
take place? It was obviously started on a 
Russian signal. The Korean peninsula sep- 
arates Russia’s two most important Pacific 
bases, Vladivostok and Port Arthur, and the 
Russians never forgot that Japanese pos- 
session of the peninsula in 1905 helped to 
defeat the Russian Navy in that war. We 
might keep in mind that, since the Chinese 
came into this fight, Russia also faces an 
entirely new situation. That peninsula, when 
and if we leave it, would be under Chinese 
control, and not under Russian control—and, 
if General MacArthur is right, China is not 
a mere pawn of Russia at all. Their policies 
are simply parallel for the present time. 
That implies a lot of future possibilities for 
us, but we went into Korea last June to 
teach an aggressor a lesson on the ground 
that if we failed even to try, then the United 
Nations could probably just about close up 
shop, and even if we never do win a clean, 
decisive victory in Korea, the United Na- 
tions and the free world is certainly some- 
what better off for the effort. We've shown 
at least that aggression will bring a terrible 
punishment in its wake. And this UN police 
action, or limited war, or whatever you want 
to call it, got the free nations off dead center 
for one thing and started them to mobiliz- 
ing their great strength—and that in itself 
is a far greater defeat from the Russian point 
of view than defeat of their plans and any- 
thing that might happen to the Korean pen- 
insula itself. However, the great dilemma 
about Korea, of course, is that this first UN 
police action, so-called, has happened in a 
particular spot on the globe that we're not 
prepared to use to fight in in a general world 
war—and this Government still feels that 
way about it. 

Our resources, men, and weapons are still 
very limited, and the Government doesn't 
want to get sucked endlessly into Asia if a 
big war came. At least, in the view of a 
good many people here, that would be dis- 
astrous—the Russians would want nothing 
more than to have us involved in Asia. Gen- 
eral MacArthur says we can finish this 
Korean business by adopting his four or five 
measures that you know about, but he’s 
making two big assumptions that Washing- 
ton’s simply not prepared to make. One, 
that bombing Chinese territory would not 
bring in even the Russian air force nearby; 
and the second assumption, that, if we let 
the Chinese Nationalists go into the main- 
land with our support they would stay there, 
Well, maybe they could, but there’s nothing 
in their past record to convince anybody 
they could. If they began to lose, we would 
simply have to go into their support with 
troops; there would be no alternative. 

Well, the alternative for the whole busi- 
ness, there isn’t any certain alternative, of 
course. We can get out of Korea with great 
political consequences against us all over 
Asia, or we can stay and fight. There may 
be another offensive. The Pentagon believes 
they've got one more, but no more than one 


left in their system. They think they can 
lick that one. Then, maybe people can talk. 
After all, the Chinese can’t stay there for- 
ever anymore than we car. 

Mr. CRONKEITE. The White House—focal 
point of a tense world’s attention, target of 
critics from Indiana to India. It also is a 
shrine, symbol of American freedom and 
democracy for the oppressed around the 
world. This has been the White House 
story—the story of the headquarters for the 
world fight against Communist imperialism. 
That is a fact we face. 

ANNOUNCER. From WTOP-TV, in Washing- 
ton, the public affairs department of the 
Columbia Broadcasting System has brought 
you the sixteenth in its television series The 
Facts We Face. 
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- Mr. YORTY. Mr. Speaker, Mr. Drew 
Pearson took occasion in his column 
which appeared in this morning’s Post 
to make some serious charges against 
alleged members of the so-called China 
lobby. I suppose the persons mentioned 
will vehemently deny the charges, but on 
many occasions within memory denials 
of charges made in Mr. Pearson’s column 
have later turned into forced admis- 
sions. It seems important, therefore, 
that we take cognizance of the content 
of the column which I am asking that 
we include in our Recorp, and also that 
we conduct a thorough investigation into 
all ramifications of the China lobby. 
The column follows: 
~ ‘THE WASHINGTON MERRY-GO-ROUND 
(By Drew Pearson) 
CHINA LOBBY AIMS AT UNITED STATES POLICY 


If a congressional committee ever digs 
deep enough into the China lobby, it will 
find an amazing, almost unbelievable, prop- 
aganda network aimed at influencing our 
foreign policy. If the British Embassy ever 
operated such a network, the Chicago Trib- 
une and other isolationists would scream 
to high heaven and the British Ambassador 
would be recalled. 

Heart and nerve center of the China lobby 
is the Bank of China in New York City. Its 
mastermind is the brother-in-law of Chiang 
Kai-shek, Dr. H. H. Kung, one of the wealth- 
iest men in the world, who lives in River- 
dale, N. Y. 

Another brother-in-law of the general- 
issimo is T. V. Soong, who has just acquired 
a palatial home on Long Island. 

Neither of the two brothers-in-law has 
lived in China except for intermittent visits 
for about 7 years. Dr. Kung left China 
shortly after the gold scandal of March 1944 
when he was ousted from the cabinet and 
from the governorship of the central bank 
because of a leak regarding the scheduled 
increase in the price of gold. 

This leak made millions for certain Chi- 
nese speculators close to the Chiang gov- 
ernment, and, as a result, Chiang not only 
ousted his brother-in-law, but beheaded a 
minor bank official, Kao Ping-fang. The 
latter died shouting that he was the scape- 
goat for higher-ups who had grown rich on 
the scandal and were being protected. 
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Dr. Kung’s knowledge of American politics 
is almost as astute as his knowledge of Chi- 
nese finance; Kung picked Louis Johnson as 
his personal attorney well before he entered 
the Truman Cabinet. 

It may or may not be significant that, 
later, when Johnson became Secretary of De- 
fense, he was one of the stanchest advocates 
of American support for Formosa. Johnson 
also persuaded the State Department to 
transfer an associate of the Johnson law firm, 
Myron Cowen, from his post as Ambassador 
to Australia to be Ambassador to the Philip- 
pines, where, incidentally, Dr. Kung also has 
important investments. 

Dr. Kung has been a caller upon popular 
Senator STYLES BRIDGES, of New Hampshire, 
and the Senator likewise has been active in 
urging aid to Formosa and the Chiang Kai- 
shek exiles. 

When Brinces ran for reelection in 1948 
he listed a $2,000 campaign contribution from 
Alfred Kohlberg, of New York, the front man 
for the China lobby and a friend of Dr. Kung. 

It is significant that Senator BRIDGES not 
only has voted and made speeches in favor 
of China lobby policies, but extended one of 
the greatest possible favors to the Kung- 
Soong dynasty. 

7 IMPARTIAL CHINA SURVEY 


In 1948, the same year that BRIDGES re- 
ceived his contributions from Kohlberg, 
Bripces appointed former Senator Worth 
Clark, of Idaho, as an impartial representa- 
tive of the Senate Appropriations Committee 
to go to China and make an “impartial” re- 
port on the Nationalist Government. 
Brinces at that time occupied the potent post 
of chairman of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee. 

What most people didn’t realize about the 
supposedly impartial survey, however, was 
that Clark was not exactly in a position to 
be impartial. For the former Senator from 
Idaho had long been a member of the law 
firm which represented T. V. Soong, the other 
brother-in-law of Chiang Kai-shek. In brief, 
Clark was a paid lobbyist for the China lobby. 

Furthermore, part of Clark’s expenses were 
paid by the Chinese Nationalists, despite the 
fact that he was supposed to be working for 
the United States Senate and the American 
taxpayers. 

Clark came back with a vigorous recom- 
mendation that more aid be sent to Chiang. 

He made this recommendation despite the 
fact that even such friendly observers as Lt. 
Gen, Al Wedemeyer had reported shocking 
graft in regard to American supplies sent 
the Nationalists, and that much of the sup- 
plies sent Chiang had been sold to the Com- 
munists. 

COUGHLINITE FIGURE 

Another interesting figure in the China 
lobby is William J. Goodwin, a former 
Coughlinite and candidate for Mayor of New 
York in 1941 with Christian Front backing. 

Goodwin has collected $65,000 from the 
China lobby in the past 2 years and is ofi- 
cially registered as its Washington repre- 
sentative—despite the fact that he was once 
a great apologist for the Japanese and was 
quite critical of the Chinese. On October 25, 
1941, incidentally, Goodwin wrote a letter 
to Senator Tom CONNALLY of Texas defend- 
ing Hitler. 

“Why should America destroy Hitler?” he 
asked. “As between the two nations we are 
the violators of international law, not Ger- 
many.” 

Goodwin has been deluging editors and 
Congressmen with propaganda regarding 
China and Formosa, and more recently has 
attached himself to Senator Tarr. Appar- 
ently Tarr supporters thought that he could 
win Catholic votes for the Senator, but some 
observers have begun to wonder how much 
Goodwin may have influenced the Senator’s 
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speeches in favor of using American troops 
to defend Formosa. 

In view of Tart's long-time vigorous stand 
against the use of American troops in other 
parts of the world, this would appear to be 
a great victory for Chiang Kai-shek and 
those who represent him. 
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Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Speaker, in 
newspaper accounts of the current 
hearings before the Joint Senate Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations and Armed 
Services it has been most interesting to 
note how the important testimony of 
Louis Johnson, former Secretary of De- 
fense, has been played down. 

Under leave to extend my remarks I 
am including in the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orD an analysis of the Johnson testi- 
mony made by David Lawrence and pub- 
lished in the New York Herald Tribune 
this morning. 

How long—how long must the Amer- 
ican people be led up a blind alley by 
State Department leadership urging poli- 
cies proven in so many instances to have 
aided in the further establishment of 
communism in the Far East, 

The article follows: 


ADMINISTRATION AIDES ACCUSED OF MUZZLING 
MILITARY LEADERS 


(By David Lawrence) 


WasHINGTON, June 17—It’s not an en- 
couraging picture that Louis Johnson, for- 
mer Secretary of Defense, paints as he por- 
‘trays the inner workings of the United States 
Government at a critical time in history. 

It’s a picture of confusion, of friction, of 
overreaching on major functions, of serious 
conflict between the Defense Department and 
the State Department, and of neglect of duty 
in our relations with foreign governments. 

One could almost forget that the original 
purpose of the present hearings of the Joint 
Senate Committees on Foreign Relations and 
Armed Services was to investigate the cir- 
cumstances surrounding the dismissal of 
General MacArthur. For that particular in- 
cident fades into insignificance alongside the 
weaknesses in our defense set-up which now 
have been revealed to public view. 

For the testimony of the former Secretary 
of Defense tells us that the United States 
Government had no war plan insofar as 
Korea was concerned when war broke out 
there on June 25, 1950, and that no study 
had been given to the possibilities of an at- 
tack in that area. 

This disclosure is sensational in many re- 
spects. It shows that the public, which had 
come to believe that it could entrust the 
safety of the United States to the hands of 
the National Security Council or the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, has been trusting in the mas- 
ter planning of our top command when no 
such detailed planning has existed. 

Although the President and the Secretary 
of State and other high officials concurred 
in the steps that were taken to come to the 
aid of South Korea a year ago, the American 
Government was caught by surprise and had 
to improvise from that time on. The un- 


readiness of our Military Establishment is 
shrouded even now in the secrecy of sup- 
pression, for it would be politically damag- 
ing to the administration to allow all the 
truth to be revealed. Our Army in Japan 
in June 1950 was an occupation force. It 
was not an expeditionary force. It lacked 
weapons and the means of getting them 
promptly. Although the Far East was known 
as a trouble area, the Navy did not have 
adequate ships out there. Most all of its 
aircraft carriers were in mothballs. No mo- 
bile force such as the marines—which is 
ideally suited for such quick action as was 
required—happened to be nearer than 8,000 
miles away. The airplanes necessary for the 
United States Air Force to support ground 
troops were far away. General Bradley had 
publicly predicted in October 1949 that there 
would be no more amphibious landings and 
so there were no preparations for amphibi- 
ous operations. 

But bad as was the military unreadiness, 
the lack of planning for the emergency was 
worse. The responsibility rests upon the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, about which, inci- 
dentally, Mr. Johnson had a good deal to say. 
Although he praised their individual abili- 
ties, he hinted more than once, rather 
broadly, that the Joint Chiefs faced constant 
pressure from the State Department to 
change their military views to suit political 
pressures, He made it plain that he believed 
military men should give their military judg- 
ment uninhibited by political influences 
such as were constantly being applied by 
the State Department. 

Mr. Johnson thought there had been some 
improvement in this situation recently. But 
unfortunately all the facts are not available 
as yet and it is probable that the Senate 
committee’s inquiry will not be sufficiently 
comprehensive to get those facts. It is be- 
ginning to be d by some Members 
of Congress that the Joint Chiefs bow to the 
political winds and are subservient to the 
State Department, which in turn is subservi- 
ent to the pressures from foreign govern- 
ments. 

Most amazing of all the things Mr. John- 
son testified to was his statement that the 
Defense Department—not the State Depart- 
ment—was agitating constantly to get U. N. 
members to send more troops to Korea, The 
record in the hearings shows that even 
American embassies and legations abroad 
for a long while were not ordered to urge 
foreign governments to send reinforcements 
and that the Defense Department did most 
of the urging. 


ATTITUDE CALLED “SHOCKING” 


This is a strange commentary on the kind 
of management of international affairs 
which the American people have today, 
There seems to have been at the State De- 
partment an indifference to the plight of 
the American troops which is shocking. 
Again and again the Joint Chiefs themselves 
seemed to be helpless about getting more 
manpower to the Far East. 

The conclusion is inescapable that our top 
military commanders today are muzzled. 
They do not dare to differ with the civilian 
side of military questions for fear of being 
removed or demoted. The process of intimi- 
dation which began with the removal of 
Admiral Denfeld and which was repeated in 
spectacular fashion by the dismissal of Gen- 
eral MacArthur has resulted in a basic weak- 
ness in the command set-up which is not 
going to be cured just by spending more 
billions. 

Mr. Johnson was asked about the “shoe- 
string” Air Force which the 850,000,000, 000 
spent under his regime has given America— 
and he thought that General Vandenberg 
Was saying all this to get more money appro- 
priated. This certainly raises an interesting 
question about the difficulties of getting 
facts nowadays, 
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Mr. Johnson also said he didn’t think it 
was cause for the State Department to issue 
its “white paper” attacking the Chinese Na- 
tionalist Government which America was 
recognizing. He confirmed the impression 
that the State Department was constantly 
belittling and weakening the very govern- 
ment it was supposed to be supporting. 

Maybe all the details of the confusion as 
between the Defense and State Departments 
will come out some day, but the simple fact 
remains that all the investigating that has 
been done or may yet be done will only prove 
a lack of leadership at the very top—a blow- 
hot and blow-cold attitude toward the Com- 
munists in China and a counsel of fear when 
there should have been firmness, 
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Mr. YORTY. Mr. Speaker, Mr, James 
Reston, the outstanding New York 
Times columnist, has written an excel- 
lent analysis of some of the assertions 
made by General MacArthur during his 
political campaigning in Texas. The 
following column appeared in the New 
York Times on Sunday, June 17: 


MACARTHUR Poses Issuz or MORALS AND 
METHODS—QUESTION OF THEIR COMPATI- 
BILITY Is UNDERLINED IN TEXAS SPEECHES 

(By James Reston) 

WasuHIncton, June 16,—General of the 
Army Douglas MacArthur made a speech to 
the Texas Legislature this week that was full 
of the noble words of the English ge— 
faith, truth, honor, fidelity, valor, devotion, 
reverence, 

He called for a return to high moral prin- 
ciples in the conduct of our national and in- 
ternational policies, He fairly and sharply 
hit at the corruption and rumors of corrup- 
tion in the administration, and he attacked 
President Truman on a number of vulnerable 
points—particularly on the demobilization 
of the United States Armed Forces after 
World War II. 

It was an eloquent speech, more critical, 
and in some ways more political, than any 
previous statement General MacArthur has 
made. The only trouble with it was that 
General MacArthur associated his appeals to 
morality and the eternal virtues with his 
own military and political strategy for Korea 
and the rest of the Far East. 

On almost any other ground, strategic or 
even political, the general could have made 
a persuasive argument for his policy of giv- 
ing the Chinese Communists an ultimatum, 
bombing Manchuria, backing and using the 
forces of Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek, and 
imposing a total blockade on the China 
coast. 


MORAL DEFINITIONS 


But it seemed to many observers here that 
to do these things in the name of morality, 
to violate the United States treaty commit- 
ments and almost every principle of the 
United Nations in order to fulfill promises to 
Dr. Syngman Rhee that were never made 
to defy the expressed will of almost every 
civilized government in the world—and to do 
all these things in the name of high moral 
principles—would require a whole new set 
of definitions of those very qualities of hon- 
or, faith, and morality to which Ceneral 
MacArthur appealed. 
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Strategically, there is as much to be said 
for the MacArthur policy. There is consid- 
erable evidence to support the view that Pei- 
ping has got deeper into the Korean strug- 
gle than Moscow planned. There is also un- 
mistakable evidence that the Soviet Union 
is limiting its assistance to the Chinese Com- 
munist regime, particularly in the air and 
on the sea. 

Therefore, the MacArthur thesis that Mos- 
cow would not go to war if we attacked the 
Red Chinese in Manchuria is at least plausi- 
ble and may be correct. 

Politically, too, General MacArthur may 
be correct in his estimate that the Soviet 
Union is engaged in the greatest bluff in 
diplomatic history and that it is forcing us 
into a wasting war without committing or 
intending to commit to battle in Korea a 
single soldier of the Soviet Army. 

Even beyond that, it could perhaps be ar- 
gued—although few here would agree—that 
the United States political commitments to 
the western allies and our devotion to hu- 
manistic ideals are now a threat to the secu- 
rity of the Republic and should be aban- 
doned in the face of the inhuman tactics of 
the Soviet Union. 

There are some sincere men in this city, 
supporters of the MacArthur strategy, who 
are convinced that the survival of the Na- 
tion lies in forcing a showdown with the 
Soviet Union while our atomic production 
lead prevails. 

MATTER FOR HISTORIAN 

Moreover, these men are afraid that, when 
the history of this epoch is written, histo- 
rians of the future may conclude that the 
Western World was mortally wounded by the 
Communist barbarians because it believed so 
firmly in the humanist traditions of peace 
and patience, justice and pity that it could 
not bring itself to strike the blow necessary 
to its survival. These men, however, base 
their argument upon power and national 
survival, and not, like MacArthur, upon 
morality. 

General MacArthur’s argument in Texas 
was that the administration’s policy of 
limited war and of stopping the Korean War 
at or about the thirty-eighth parallel under 
certain conditions was a policy of appease- 
ment, an ignominious policy born of shift- 
ing expediency, weakness, and a general 
moral deterioration among the leaders of the 
free world. 

In opposition to this callous and unreal- 
istic policy of timidity and downright 
fear the general called for acceptance of 
his own policy, and in almost the same 
breath he argued for it as part of a crusade 
for a spirtual recrudescence. 

This thesis raises a number of fundamental 
questions, including the following: 

(1) Who is defending the high moral 
principles of the United Nations—the obli- 
* gations to stick together in defense of collec- 
tive security and to settle international dis- 
putes by peaceful means whenever possible— 
those who would fight the Korean war in ac- 
cordance with the United Nations’ instruc- 
tions to limit the conflict to the area of 
Korea, or those who would depart trom the 
instructions and carry the war to Manchuria 
and the China mainland? 

(2) Who is entitled to lecture America on 
the virtue of faith and the obligations of 
honor, to say nothing of the importance of 
truth, those who propose to keep America’s 
treaty commitments to the United Nations 
and those who propose to defend the prin- 
ciples of collective security or those who 
would repudiate America’s commitments and 
go it alone against Red China? 

(3) Who are the men who, in General 
MacArthur’s words, are “confining their con- 
cern so assiduously to one area and ignoring 
the global nature of the Communist thrust,” 
those who sent 80 percent of the effective 
Armed Forces of the United States into Ko- 


rea while still trying to meet the threat of 
the Soviet Army in Europe, or those who, like 
General MacArthur, want to send more 
troops to Korea and expand the attack to 
Manchuria? 

(4) Who is being callous to the casual- 
ties and the anguish of others, those who 
would bombard Manchuria, challenge the 
Russians on their eastern frontier, risk re- 
taliation against our own privileged sanctu- 
ary in Japan, and gamble on the start of a 
European war, or those who would at least 
try to negotiate a settlement and limit the 
conflict? 

TRUTH AND PROPAGANDA 


(5) Where is the moral deterioration, the 
arrogance, and the use of arbitrary power, 
among those who would take into account 
the judgments of others, including their own 
allies and superior officers, or among those 
who would risk the big war before we are 
ready and regardless of the consequences to 
other nations in the shadow of the Soviet 
Army? 

There is considerable evidence in the gen- 
eral's Texas Legislature speech to support 
his assertion that “truth has ceased to be 
the keystone to the arch of our national con- 
science, and propaganda has replaced it as 
the rallying media for public support.” 

He said that he was concerned over the 
position publicly taken by some of our na- 
tional leaders, for the first time in history, 
that “we are not prepared if necessary to 
defend ourselves.” 

What national leaders ever said such a 
thing? Almost all of them here at least 
have differed with the general on how to 
defend ourselves, but by any test of “forth- 
rightness”"—to which the general ap- 
pealed—it can scarcely be charged that the 
general’s critics are not willing to defend 
the country just because they will not adopt 
his particular way of doing it. 

General MacArthur also asserted that our 
foreign policy was “now largely influenced, if 
not, indeed, in some instances, dictated, 
from abroad * *.” It is true that the 
Allies like the JCS, opposed the MacArthur 
policy in the Far East, and that in some 
instances the Allies have vetoed one or two 
projects favored by the entire administra- 
tion, 

FIRST-HAND EXPERIENCE 


The general knows at first hand, however, 
how much the Allies influenced him or dic- 
tated to him in the conduct of his policy 
in Japan after the last war. Indeed, the 
general feeling here is that never in a coali- 
tion of nations, certainly not during the 
last war, has any one nation had its own 
way to the extent that the United States has 
managed to do within the western alliance 
in the last 3 or 4 years. 

Moreover, if courage and morality are to 
be the test of the Republic’s progress, as 
General MacArthur properly suggests, where 
in American, or, for that matter, any other 
history is there the equal of American policy 
since the war? 

“Never before,” the general said in Texas, 
“have we geared national policy to [such] 
timidity and fear.” 

Were our national actions in 1914 or 1939 
more moral and courageous than our defense 
of Korea in 1950? Were the Marshall plan, 
the North Atlantic Treaty, the occupation 
of Germany and Japan, the Greek-Turkish 
program, and the Berlin airlift evidence of 
moral and physical weakness? 


QUESTION OF MOTIVES 


The general feeling here is that they were 
not. And if the debate is to continue the 
hope here is that the general will attribute 
to others the honesty of motives which he 
demands for himself. 

“Every step I have taken,” he said, “every 
word I have uttered have the single purpose 
of bringing the war to its earliest end.” 
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Without agreeing that his steps and utter- 
ances moved in that direction, observers 
here would accept this statement of purpose 
as honest and sincere. But they think that 
the general should try to apply his principles 
both ways. 


Flag Day, 1951 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 18, 1951 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, Flag 
Day is becoming more important each 


< year as Many communities are begin- 


ning to realize its real significance and 
the necessity of seeing that it is properly 
observed. 

It was my privilege this year to be in- 
vited to make the principal Flag Day ad- 
dress at the Community Flag Day pro- 
gram held at Philipsburg, Pa., on June 14, 
sponsored by the Benevolent and Protec- 
tive Order of Elks and various veterans’ 
organizations of that city. s 

I also had the pleasure of delivering 
the Flag Day address at the Community 
Flag Day program held at Lancaster, Pa., 
on June 15, and sponsored by the Benevo- 
lent and Protective Order of Elks of Lan- 
caster and the veterans’ organizations of 
that city. 

My Flag Day address follows: 


Mr. Chairman, Brother Elks, fellow vet- 
erans, ladies, and gentlemen, I consider it 
a high honor to have the privilege of par- 
ticipating in the annual Flag Day program, 
jointly sponsored by the Benevolent and 
Protective Order of Elks, the American Le- 
gion, the Veterans of Foreign Wars of the 
United States, and the AMVETS. 

As a member of these sponsoring organiza- 
tions, I have long been familiar with their 
great efforts in promoting love of country 
which, in other words, is unadulterated pa- 
triotism. 

I want to commend the officers and mem- 
bers of these organizations for their con- 
certed efforts to arouse the American people 
to a greater love and appreciation of our 


This demonstration of love and patriotism 
is typical of the type manifested daily by 
these patriotic organizations. It is Amer- 
icanism pure and undefiled, and not the 
watered-down version of patriotism that 
some supposedly good Americans are con- 
tent to call “love of country.” 

When I accepted your kind invitation to 
participate in this Flag Day program, I did 
so because I wanted to make my contribu- 
tion to your efforts to arouse the American 
people to the fact that the American form 
of government is challenged as never before, 
and in a cunning and deceitful manner. 

Since the close of World War I, many of us 
have watched the growth of communism and 
have warned our fellow-citizens of what was 
taking place. Yes; many of us have been 
accused of being “Red-baiters” and of “see- 
ing a Red behind every tree.” Great patri- 
otic organizations, including the Elks, have 
been ridiculed because they have pointed 
their finger at communism on the march. 

I say to you, in all sincerity, it is time for 
America to wake up. 

Yes; it is time for Americans to abandon 
their day dreaming and to face the stark 
realities we are confronted with in our strug- 
gle for survival as a free and independent 
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Nation. Yes; it is time for Americans to do 
some serious thinking. 

History is replete with numerous examples 
of the fall of nations because their leaders 
became intoxicated with power and were 
morally and spiritually bankrupt. 

From the mighty Roman Empire of Ceasar, 
down through the modern crop of dictators, 
we have recorded for us the fate that befell 
those nations and leaders who turned their 
backs on God. 

Modern dictators like Hitler, Tojo, and 
Mussolini all had one common objective— 
world domination at the expense of the lib- 
erty and freedom of the individual. 

On the other hand, America does not seek 
to extend her boundaries and is not inter- 
ested in world domination. Her sole con- 
cern is to safeguard the dignity of mankind 
and promote peace and tranquillity through- 
out the world. 

Since the turn of the century, we have 
fought two major conflicts of global pro- 
portions in defense of the principle that 
the human dignity of mankind must be re- 
spected by every nation. 

We emerged from the Second World War 
the greatest and most powerful Nation on 
the face of the earth. As an aftermath of 
that war, the world looked to America for 
leadership, with the result that we not only 
rehabilitated war-torn countries, but we ac- 
tually became the benefactor of all nations, 
at the expense of American taxpayers and 
our natural resources. 

Yes; with true Christian charity, we aided 
friend and foe and thus expounded, in a 
concrete manner, those ideals which have 
made our Nation great and which we hoped 
would take root in the hearts of those we 
had helped. 

Unfortunately, despite our efforts to pro- 
mote world brotherhood, the world today is 
not only divided, but bewildered and con- 
fused. In fact, we are a target for world 
criticism by those very nations who were 
the recipients of our aid. 

While these accusations of alleged im- 
perialism on our part are utterly groundless, 
something has happened here in America. 
We Americans, intoxicated with success, and 
enjoying the luxuries of the American stand- 
ard of living, have permitted ourselves to 
become indifferent to such a degree that we 
have allowed our concept of moral values to 
deteriorate to a point where our Nation to- 
day, is at a crossroad in its destiny. 

Let us frankly face the sordid picture un- 
folded before our very eyes during recent 
months. 

We have displayed little emotion over the 
exposure of persons appointed to high places 
in our Government, who have succumbed 
to temptation in accepting bribes for exert- 
ing their influence in a questionable manner. 

Then too, we hardly lifted an eyebrow as 
we read of the betrayal of our country by 
trusted Government employees who, while in 
the custody of secret information, have, for 
personal gain, furnished such data to foreign 
agents, and especially to representatives 
of a country that poses the greatest threat to 
our national existence ever recorded. 

We are indifferent to the wave of crime 
that has engulfed us, and which has been 
accompanied by the revelation that the per- 
sonnel of police departments in our cities is 
involved. 

We refused to become aroused over the fact 
that the Nation-wide crime syndicate has 
invaded phases of everyday life and continues 
to collect billions of dollars annually from 
the pockets of the rank and file of American 
citizenry. 

Yes, ladies and gentlemen, the exploits of 
these gangsters have brought a correspond- 
ing problem of national significance in the 
extent of juvenile delinquency in this nation, 
which is truly a kindergarten for organized 
crime, and from which potential criminals 


are recruited by the crime syndicate, which 
is no respecter of persons in carrying on its 
far-flung activities. 

We sit idly by, while our Government, over 
a period of years, has coddled communists, 
despite the fact that we fully realize that 
communism is the arch enemy of the Ameri- 
can way of life. 

We have harbored fuzzy thinkers in our 
schools and universities, and have tolerated 
pressure groups that are bent on merging 
our Government with other foreign nations, 
destroying our sovereignty, and replacing 
old glory with an international banner. 

These fuzzy thinkers with their lies—dou- 
bletalk—and two facedness—are in reality, 
tools of Moscow, as they sow the seeds of 
foreign ideologies to the extent—that we find 
today—we are not only a confused and a di- 
vided Nation—but are bewildered and as- 
tounded at the progress these puppets of the 
Kremlin have made in fooling the American 


. People. 


In the conduct of our foreign policy, our 
leaders have stumbled along for over a decade, 
as they sought to appease Joe Stalin and his 
satellites, in the mistaken notion that they 
were formulating a just and lasting peace. 

They made secret agreements at Yalta, Teh- 
ran and Potsdam that have amounted to 
a sell-out of America. 

They delivered China to the Communists 
despite the warning that the Chinese Reds 
were not merely farmers, but were in truth, 
puppets of the Kremlin and are a vital part 
of Stalin’s plans for complete control of 
Asia. 

These same national leaders, insulted the 
intelligence of the American people, when 
they dermed the Korean war a “police action” 
when reality, it is a full-fledged war that 
is still raging at this moment, with the flesh 
and blood of American mothers and fathers 
bearing the brunt of the battle and suffering 
casualties that have now exceeded 141,000 of 
which over 12,000 have died. 

In the opinion of many, the Korean war 
is simply a stepping-stone to world war III 
which, if not averted, can result in a global 
struggle too devastating to contemplate. 

It is deplorable to realize that our Govern- 
ment is surrounded by so-called allies who 
persist in supplying Red China with materials 
of war that are used in destroying the lives of 
American boys in Korea. 

These same allies have only token forces 
in the battle and for their own selfish inter- 
ests, are talking appeasement in an effort to 
preserve their world trade. 

Meanwhile, we Americans are staggering 
under a tremendous national debt that has 
brought us to the brink of national bank- 
ruptcy and has resulted in taxes so punitive 
that the average American, for generations 
to come, will be bowed down under their 
weight. 

We are, at the same time, expending our 
natural resources to the danger point, and 
are daily becoming more dependent upon 
those very nations that, although aided by 
us in the past, look upon us today with 
scorn and contempt. 

Yes, ladies and gentlemen, not only are 
we intoxicated with success, but in the past 
few years our indifferent attitude has be- 
come a cause for national alarm. We have 
enjoyed a period of unlimited prosperity, 
with a standard of living that has become 
the envy of the world. 

We have become complacent in our atti- 
tude to the extent that we fool ourselves 
with the belief that we are impregnable both 
militarily and economically and that noth- 
ing of an adverse nature can threaten our 
national security. 

Make no mistake about it, ladies and gen- 
tlemen, we are living in a fool’s paradise 
when we subscribe to such a belief. 

It is easy for me to stand here and criti- 
cize our Government and its elected officials. 
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It is likewise an easy matter to cite the 
evils that exist in the administration of the 
affairs of our Government and the conduct 
of those weaklings who wormed their way 
into positions of trust and responsibility. 

While they deserve the criticism directed 
toward them, we, as citizens of this great 
Republic, in reality are, collectively, the Gov- 
ernment of the United States of America, 
and, in plain words, because of our indif- 
ference, we cannot shirk our responsibility 
as citizens of this Nation, 

We saw all those evils around and about 
us, and elected to do nothing about them. 

Our lack of interest in the affairs of Gov- 
ernment is evidenced by the fact that in the 
last Presidential election only half of the 
eligible voters in the United States took the 
opportunity to go to the polls and express 
their choice of candidates for public office. _, 

While we were careless and indifferent in 
exercising our franchise as American citizens, 
over 90 percent of the eligible voters of other 
nations, although enjoying less freedom than 
we do, were recorded as voting in their 
various elections. “0 

We scoffed at the threat of communism 
and turned our backs to corruption and 
immorality in our midst. 

We spent recklessly and beyond our means. 

We have refused time and time again to 
accept the advice of experienced leaders who 
tried to warn us that the path we are travel- 
ing is headed toward national ruin. 

Our indifference has even reached the 
point where we are guilty of being disre- 
spectful to the flag of our country. If you 
do not believe this statement is true, watch 
a patriotic parade pass and notice how very 
few citizens remove their hats and salute the 
most representative national emblem in 
existence. 

Public indifference is to blame. 

Let us abandon this spirit of indifference’ 
that characterizes our attitude toward Old 
Glory. 

Ladies and gentlemen, it is your flag and 
my flag—the flag which our ancestors died 
for and which we and our children will die 
for if necessary. 

It is the flag of Washington, of Jefferson, 
Lincoln, Stonewall Jackson, and Robert E. 
Lee, of “Black Jack” Pershing and Douglas 
MacArthur—it is the flag that is symbolic 
of our past and upon which our hopes and 
dreams for the future rest. 

What we need in America is more salutes 
to the Stars and Stripes, more demonstra- 
tion of Americanism, and more warnings to 
the foes of the freedoms that they must not 
display contempt for America and its flag. 

Let us remember each time we see Old 
Glory unfurled that it is the flag of the 
United States of Amcrica. 

God bless her. 

Let us recite, with all the fervor at our 
command, the beautiful pledge to the Ameri- 
can flag: * 

“I pledge allegiance to the flag of the 
United States of America and to the Re- 
public for which it stands, one nation, indi- 
visible, with liberty and justice for all,” 


Outrageous Proposal 
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HON. E. C. GATHINGS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 18, 1951 


Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
on, I include the following editorial from 
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the Commercial Appeal, Memphis, Tenn., 
for June 15, 1951: 
OUTRAGEOUS PROPOSAL 


The House Ways and Means Committee has 
finally approved a proposal to impose a 20 
percent withholding tax, collectible at the 
sources, on dividends, interest, and royalties. 
The new levy, set to begin January 1, would 
exempt the cooperatives, It would apply to 
corporate and building and loan association 
dividends, interest on savings and on taxable 
Government bonds, and royalties generally 
on inventions, products, literary output and 
£0 on. 

This proposal is outrageous for a number 
of reasons. The worst effect would be the 
penalty and handicap it would automatically 
inflict on habits of saving and thrift so nec- 
essary and desirable. Such a tax would send 
money into hiding in tin cans and mattresses. 
It would almost certainly have a blighting 
effect on the effort to sell savings bonds. It 
would, therefore, be apt to reduce the net 
revenues of the Federal Government rather 
than otherwise. 

The plan also appears unworkable on the 
face of it. It would place an additional bur- 
den on banks and anv number of other insti- 
tutions that would be practically unbearable. 
It looks obvious that the cost of withholding 
would in many cases be greater than the 
amount involved. It goes without saying 
that any effective method of checking on 
compliance would require the employment 
of a new army of Federal payrollers. It is 
doubtful that the amount of revenue gained 
would pay for the cost of collecting it. 

The Congress might well pause to consider 
another angle before it finally approves this 
measure. It would unquestionably produce 
vast irritation among individuals affected 

d the banks and other institutions that 

d be foread to as tax collecting 
agents. It is the thought of MANY careful 
students of this matter that the Federal 
Government does not have any legal, con- 
stitutional authority to demand that private 
concerns serve as tax collection agents. 
They could be prodded into upsetting the 
entire applecart. 

Congress will be well advised to kill this 
proposition, and kill it quick. The mere 
mention of it has produced apprehension and 
uncertainty. Like many another Fair Deal 
scheme, this one makes no sense and is cal- 
culated to do a lot more harm than good. 


Man of Genius and Kindness 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HOMER D. ANGELL 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 18, 1951 


Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, the State 
of Oregon has lost through death one of 
its outstanding citizens, Joseph She- 
manski. 

Joseph Shemanski who came to Amer- 
ica as a Polish immigrant 64 years ago, 
through his diligence, wise management 
and strict honesty became one of our 
outstanding merchants. He not only 
accumulated great wealth and built up a 
great mercantile establishment but he 
found time in a busy life to support by 
his efforts and his funds every worthy 
enterprise in the communities in which 
he lived. He is the type of citizen who 
comes from abroad and becomes a citi- 
zen of our country by choice and by 


f 


adoption who brings great credit not 
only to himself but to his adopted coun- 
try. 
I include as a part of these remarks 
an editorial appearing in the Oregonian 
of June 12, 1951, extolling the virtues of 
this outstanding citizen whom death has 
called to his reward and an article en- 
titled “Philanthropist Long Active” from 
the Oregonian of June 10, 1951, as fol- 
lows: 

[From the Portland (Oreg.) Oregonian of 

June 12, 1951] 
MAN OF GENIUS AND KINDNESS 

If Joseph Shemanski had limited his ac- 
tiviites to business he would have been re- 
spected for his genius. In 64 years he rose 
from almost poverty to a place in the front 
ranks of west coast merchants, from Polish 
immigrant to a high place among his fellow 
Americans. 

But Mr. Shemanski won more than admi- 
ration for business ability. He won the love 
of his adopted city, Portland, of which he 
had been a citizen since 1888. He never for- 
got the hardships of his youth, the struggles 


hen he worked g for u a week, running er- 


rands in a dryg re, And Hen he was 
his own clerk, bookkeeper, and canvasser, 
and slept in the back room of his first store 
on Third Avenue. 

The onetime immigrant has as monuments 
the large store building be built in Portland, 
the park fountain he gave the city and the 
many other mercantile establishments on 
the coast in which he had interests, but he 
will be remembered longer because of his 
unpublicized philanthropy. Many a poor 
family has had a helping hand from the man 
who remembered his own hardships. Nor 
will Portland soon forget his cheerfulness 
and optimism with which he engaged in 


of the men who grew up with the city and 
had much to give in advice and under- 
standing. The community will miss his 
counsels, but even more it will miss his 
kindness, 


[From the Portland (Oreg.) Oregonian of 
June 10, 1951] 


PHILANTHROPIST LONG ACTIVE 


Joseph Shemanski, who died Saturday at 
the age of 82, rose from an immigrant errand 
boy to an honored merchant and philan- 
thropist who was associated with four groups 
of west coast department stores at his death. 

Mr. Shemanski, a resident of Portland 
since 1888, was founder and president of the 
Eastern Department Store here and was asso- 
ciated with the Eastern, Pacific, Columbia 
and Eastern-Pacific group of stores. He was 
chairman of the board of Pacific and had 
been at one time president of all four. 

Starting out in Portland as a door-to-door 
peddler with a stock of clocks, rugs, lace cur- 
tains, and wash-tub wringers Mr. Shemanski 
built up a small store at the northwest corner 
of Third Avenue and Taylor Street. He slept 
in the back of the store and kept it open at 
night until he went to bed. 

STORE TAKES NEW QUARTERS 

Business grew from month to month and 
in 17 months young Shemanski moved his 
stock to larger quarters at Third and Madi- 
son. It was the first of a number of moves 
which resulting eventually in his construc- 
tion in 1930 of the eight-story fireproof 
building at Northwest Tenth Averiue and 
Washington Street which houses the Eastern 
Department Store, formerly Eastern Out- 
fitting Co. 

Joining with two brothers, Isadore, of San 
Francisco, and Alfred, of Seattle, Mr. She- 
manski and his partners built up business 
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and the organization until at one time it 
controlled 53 stores. The organization was 
one of the first to introduce installment 
selling on the Pacific coast. 

Known as a philanthropist, Mr. Sheman- 
ski carried on his philanthropies in a quiet 
and deeply practical way. In hard times 
many children whose parents were unable to 
provide for them were outfitted with school 
clothes and shoes at Mr. Shemanski’s per- 
sonal expense. 


NATIVE OF POLAND 


Mr, Shemanski was born April 11, 1869, at 
Sluzewo, Poland. He attended the gym- 
nasium in the nearby town of Wloclawek 
and intended to be a physician. Family 
finances were insufficient for that plan, so 
he set out for America. 

Mr. Shemanski was president of the Jewish 
Educational Association, founded the Hospi- 
tality Committee of the Chamber of Com- 
merce, of which he was long a board mem- 
ber, and took an active and directing interest 
in the Oregon Prison Association. He served 
many years on the boards of Temple Beth 
Israel and the Waverly Baby Home. 

Mr. Shemanski is survived by two daugh- 
ters, Adrian Fulop and Mrs. Burton Lipman, 

oth of Portland; a brother, Alfred, of 

attle; a sister, Mrs. Bertha Sommer, of 
Los Angeles, and three grandchildren, 


Red China Is Fast Becoming a Greater 
Menace to the United States and to the 
Peace and Security of the World 
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HON. JAMES S. GOLDEN 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 18, 1951 


Mr.GOLDEN. Mr. Speaker, alarming 
reports are coming out of China. We 
are told that mass executions are taking 
place. Russian representatives and Red 
leaders are going throughout the nation 
and they have a propaganda to the effect 
that the Chinese people should “Hate 
America and help Korea.” 

They have inaugurated a system to 
encourage the Chinese people to inform 
on any of the Chinese citizens that speak 
favorably of America or that utter any 
word condemning the Red regime in 
China or opposing the Communists in 
Russia, 

We learn that a gigantic Red purge, 
similar to the butchery that occurred 
many years ago when Stalin rose to 
power, is now taking place on the con- 
tinent of China. 

These Red agents go to a town or vil- 
lage, they have what they call a Com- 
munist prosecutor, they round up some- 
times 100 and sometimes 200 Chinese 
citizens, they have a public mob trial; 
they encourage informers to tell any- 
thing they will against these Chinese cit- 
izens; public trials are held in some open 
field or large building and the mob, that 
is agitated with hate of America and who 
are taught to sponsor and support the 
Red regime in China, constitute the jury, 
and after this mock trial has raged for a 
short while, the mob that is gathered, 
shout “guilty” under the sponsorship of 
the Red prosecutor, and mass executions 
take place on the ground. 
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This is one of the dark and bloody 
pages that will be written in the history 
of mankind. 

It may have far-reaching effect upon 
the peace and security of the world. By 
fear and brutal force, this leader of com- 
munism is seeking to kill out all opposi- 
tion in China and build up a consoli- 
dated spirit of hatred toward the United 
States and other Christian and peace- 
loving peoples of the world. 

Recently, another story comes out of 
China which reveals that even before 
Red China entered the Korean war, 
there was a plot on foot, sponsored by 
Russia, which is seeking to ally the na- 
tion of China with Russia in Russia’s 
designs to conquer the world. 

Furthermore, the most dangerous 
thing is now occurring in China whereby 
the young men of that very populous 
nation—those who are under 25— 
are being not only indoctrinated with 
communism, but they are being trained 
into a great army with the purpose in 
mind of helping Russia and Red China 
to conquer the world. I wish to quote 
herein a clipping from the Washington 
Evening Star, giving an account from 
Hong Kong by the Associated Press, of 
dune 15, 1951: 


Reps STATE WORLD Conquest AIM, WESTERNER 
From CANTON REPORTS 


Hong Kono, June 15.—A prominent Euro- 
pean, just arrived after 5 years in Canton, 
said today Chinese Communists told him: 

“We're not afraid of the atom bomb. We're 
going to lick the American Army and then, 
with Russia, we're going to conquer the world 
in 2 years.” 

That, said the European, was last fall and 
he was puzzled. Three weeks later the 
Chinese Reds intervened in the Korean war, 

The European asked not to be named be- 
cause his agency still operates in Red China, 
His official duties gave him almost daily 
contact with the highest Red officials. 

“All evidence in Canton is that the Reds 
really are preparing for war,” he continued. 
“Since February the number of troops has 
been growing daily, and they train daily 
within the city. They don't seem to have 
much heavy equipment, but they all have 
rifles, all are well clothed, and morale seems 
high. 

“Planes fly over the city all day long. They 
used to appear in twos and threes, but now 
they fiy in groups of 8 or 10. I don't know 
if they are jets. 

“At least several hundred Russians are 
in Canton. Most of them are air force offi- 
cers; they don't wear uniforms, but they 
are no longer quiet about what they are 
doing.” 

The informant said that despite the con- 
stant fear of arrest and execution, youths 
below 25 favor the Communist regime. Older 
Chinese, he said, live in dread of arrest and 
execution, but even some of them are torn 
between personal fear and pride in their 
country. 

He explained the people think the Chinese 
are winning in Korea, since officials release 
good news or none at all. 

The European declared the west’s only 
Sapa of preventing world war is to find a way 

communism before China’s 
ae ee is completely sold. 

“Two more years and it will be too late,” 
he asserted. 


Mr. Speaker, I felt it my duty to call 


these terrible acts to the attention of my 


colleagues here in Congress, and especi- 
ally to call the attention of our great 
Committee on Armed Forces and our 
great Committee on Foreign Affairs to 


these things that are taking place in 
China. I also wish to call the attention 
of these facts to those men who are re- 
sponsible, through the Voice of America, 
to carry the American message to the 
peoples of the world. I hope that all of 
us will in a spirit of true patriotism take 
all steps necessary to prevent the force 
of evil from engulfing the world. 


St. Louis Symphony Orchestra 
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Mr. BAKEWELL. Mr. Speaker, the 
St. Louis Symphony Orchestra is the 
second oldest symphonic organization in 
the country. It was founded more than 
71 years ago. Now it is confronted with 
financial difficulties which make the con- 
tinuance of the orchestra uncertain. 
Last year it operated at a deficit of 
$40,000. This is approximately the 
amount which the orchestra contrib- 
uted to tax revenue of the United States 
as a result of the payment of the 20- 
percent Federal amusement tax. 

The experience of the St. Louis or- 
chestra is typical of similar orchestras 
all over the country. It is heartening 
to know that the House Ways and Means 
Committee has tentatively exempted 
nonprofit cultural groups such as sym- 
phonies and operas from the payment of 
the 20-percent tax. It is essential that 
this action be carried through into legis- 
lation in order that we do not impair our 
rich cultural heritage. 


The following editorial from the St. 
Louis Post-Dispatch stresses the need 
for the elimination of this tax if we are 
to maintain in St. Louis the second old- 
est symphony orchestra in the country: 

Low Nore ror THE SyMPHONY 


While St. Louis struggles to keep its great 
symphony orchestra alive, the Federal ad- 
missions tax makes it more difficult to do so. 
Thus the Government penalizes what the 
community tries to preserve. This absurd 
situation ought to be remedied in the new 
Federal tax law. 

The House Ways and Means Committee has 
tentatively decided to exempt symphony or- 
thestras, operas, and such nonprofit cul- 
tural organizations from the 20-percent ad- 
missions tax. This is only fair. As applied 
to these groups, the tax was a wartime emer- 
gency measure and should be ended. It is 
intended principally as an amusement tax, 
and there is a serious distinction between 
the profitable amusement industries and 
musical groups which must hunt high and 
low for patronage. 

St. Louis’, orchestra is the second oldest in 
the Nation. It is one of the finest. Yet it 
has nearly reached the end of its financial 
scale. The amount of the admissions tax 
virtually makes the difference between its 
$40,000 deficit and a balanced book. The 
same amount means relatively little to the 
Federal Treasury. 

Symphony Society leaders are so concerned 
that they are advising music patrons to write 
their Congressmen, urging elimination of the 
tax. We do not believe our Representatives 
would wish to help silence the music which 
for 71 years has sung in the heart of St. Louis. 
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Savings Bond Incentives 
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Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. Speak- 
er, under unanimous consent, I include 
an article from the New York Times for 
June 17, 1951: 


INCENTIVES URGED For SAVINGS BONDS— MORE 
ATTRACTIVE PROMOTION Is HELD NECESSARY 
as SALES FALL Orr, INFLATION Looms— 
ACTION THIS YEAR DOUBTED—BUT AN EVEN- 
TUAL INTEREST RISE, BETTER REDEMPTION 
PROVISION, Tax EXEMPTION ARE SEEN 

(By George A. Mooney) 

-Thrifty purchasers of United States Sav- 
ings bonds would receive additional incen- 
tive under proposals to promote sales of the 
securities now being considercd by econo- 
mists and other high-banking authorities. 

The Treasury itself has endorsed some of 
the plans, but according to financial ob- 
servers, declining sales and the continuing 
fear of inflation indicate that the adoption 
of a more attractive savings device is im- 
perative. The problem, thoy explain, is two- 
fold, requiring some means that will halt 
the current excess of redemptions ovor sales, 
and at the same time stimulate the growth 
and increased use of savings for financing 
Government expenditures on an expanded 
scale. 

SALES OFF FOR JANUARY 


Sales of the most popular sories E bonds, 
which amounted to 8402,000,000 in January 
1950 against redemptions of $320,000,000, in 
January of this year amounted to $343,000,- 
000, with redemptions of $448,000,000. In 
May of last year, when net redemptions be- 
gan, sales amounted to $307,000,000, against 
cash-ins of $313,000,000, while in the same 
month this year redemptions had risen to 
$339,000,000, against sales of only $247,000,- 
000. 


To meet this situation, various proposals 
have been offered and, although the Treasury 
is not likely to take any action this year, all 
of the suggestions are undoubtedly being 
closely examined. The least complicated of 
the proposals is a simple increase in the rate 
paid. Such a step, of course, would raise 
the Treasury’s interest cost, but financial ob- 
servers note that rates on marketable Gov- 
ernment issues and new corporate bonds 
have risen about one-half of 1 percent since 
the beginning of last year. 

Series E bonds now pay holders 2.9 per- 
cent at maturity after 10 years, and sug- 
gestions regarding a higher rate, while rarely 
specific, have mentioned returns ranging 
from 3% to 4 percent. In any event, it ap- 
pears that the one-half of 1 percent rise in 
the market rate indicates the least that is 
needed to make the nonmarketable savings 
bonds competitive with alternative invest- 
ments. 

Other proposals for making the bonds more 
attractive to investors have included the 
suggestions that a larger return be provided 
in the event of early redemption, or that the 
bonds be made tax-exempt. 

Representative FRANK E. SMITH, Democrat, 
of Greenwood, Miss., has introduced a bill 
that would cut the interest rate to 2 per- 
cent and then exempt the interest from in- 
come taxes. 

MANY AGREE ON TAX EXEMPTION 

Many financial observers agree with him. 
Indeed, they point out while a tax-exempt 
feature would reduce the tax yield, it would 
permit the Government to pay a lower rate. 

Thus it is felt the reward of a slightly 
reduced tax schedule would provide the 
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strongest incentive to prospective buyers of 
the bonds, inducing them to save and chan- 
neling their funds out of the inflationary 
buying stream. One proposal which seeks 
to achieve that objective has been offered 
by Prof. Neil Jacoby, of the University of 
California. 

The main feature of the Jacoby proposal 
is a tax-reduction bond. Under this plan 
the Government would impose a special-de- 
fense tax on individual incomes and would 
then allow exemptions from the tax for per- 
sons who bought the bonds. The bonds 
would not be redeemable in the early years 
and the proceeds could not be spent during 
the period when the economy was expanding 
to meet defense needs. According to Pro- 
fessor Jacoby, such a plan would be more 
desirable than a simple increase in taxes, 
because taxes already are at a level where 
a further rise will be reflected in reduced 
incentive. 

The principal objection to all these pro- 
posals seems to be that of timing. Fiscal 
experts are widely agreed that the plans have 
merit but some question whether the time 
has yet come for resorting to such measures. 
Until the Nation reaches the point where ex- 
panded Government expenditures make pay- 
as-you-go impracticable, they hold, the em- 
phasis should be on raising revenue through 
taxes. 

“If we agree to an increase in the public 
debt during an inflationary boom, and also 
accept the idea that an unbalanced budget 
may be necessary in periods of business 
recession to avert the danger of spiraling de- 
flation, where will we ever find a stopping 
point for the public debt?” one downtown 
economist asked last week. 

Moreover, he argued, personal income that 
is diverted to the financing of defense ex- 
penditures through taxation at a time when 
personal consumption has to be curtailed 
need not be returned to the public later. 
Borrowed money, however, on whatever 
terms, would have to be repaid when the 
bonds became redeemable, he said, adding 
that there could be no assurance that the 
additions to personal incomes then would 
be timely. 


Missouri Legislature Appeals for Assist- 
ance in Meeting Demands for Agricul- 
tural Labor To Harvest Cotton Crop 
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Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave granted to extend my re- 
marks relative to the pressing need for 
an adequate supply of agricultural labor 
this fall, I am submitting for the infor- 
mation of the membership of the House, 
a copy of House Resolution 90, recentiy 
adopted by the House of Representatives 
of the Missouri Legislature: 

House RESOLUTION 90 

Whereas by reason of national mobiliza- 
tion for defense production the Federal Gov- 
ernment has requested that the acreage used 
for the growing of cotton be increased to 
80,000,000 acres in 1951, an increase of 11,- 
000,000 acres over that grown in the year 
1950; and 

Whereas Missouri’s quota of such acre- 
age devoted. to the growing of cotton has 
been fixed at 600,000 acres; or 40 percent 
over 1950 planted acres; and 


Whereas cotton constitutes the largest cash 
agricultural crop produced in the State of 
Missouri; and 

Whereas such increase in acreage as well 
as increased production required in the pro- 
duction of all agricultural products, will 
necessarily require a substantial increase in 
the number of farm workers to plant, culti- 
vate and harvest such crops; and 

Whereas in the year 1950, out of a total of 
approximately 100,000 workers required to 
handle the cotton crop, over 42,000 were 
brought into the State for such purpose; 
and 

Whereas the Government is building and 
will soon operate an atomic-bomb plant at 
Pacucah, Ky., which will require thousands 
of employees in its operation, most of whom 
will be drawn from southeast Missouri and 
on the neighboring States of Kentucky and 
Tennessee, thus further reducing the poten- 
tial labor supply; and 

Whereas the increased acreage as afore- 
said will require about 20 percent more 
workers in 1951 than was used in 1950 to 
plant and cultivate said cotton crop and 
about 30 percent more workers for the har- 
vesting of such crops: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Federal Government, 
the United States Employment Service, and 
the Missouri State Employment Service be 
requested by the House of Representatives 
of the General Assembly of Missouri to lend 
assistance to the cotton growers of this State 
in providing adequate numbers oi farm 
workers to enable the production of the 
amount of cotton required as aforesaid; and 
b> it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
forwarded by the chief clerk of this house 
to the President of the United States, to 
Senators Thomas C. Hennings, Jr., and 
James P. Kem; to Hon. Paul C. Jones, Rep- 
resentative in Congress of the Tenth District 
of the State of Missouri, to the Honorable 
Maurice Tobin, Secretary of Labor; Hon, 
Robert Goodwin, Director of the United 
States Employment Service; to Gov. Forrest 
Smith; and to Hon. Charles A. Ricker, Direc- 
tor of the Division of Employment Security 
of the State of Missouri. 


“Here in the Nation’s Capital, in Arling- 
ton Cemetery, Every Moment of Every 
Day, Every Day of Every Week, 
Whether Fair or Tempest-Tossed, Foot- 
steps of a Pacing Soldier Sing a Strange 
Staccato Song— Les, This Is the Tomb 
of ‘An American Soldier Known but to 
God’ — Battle Report, Washington 
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Mr. BOYKIN. Mr. Speaker, this, the 
thirty-ninth Battle Report, Washington, 
was an especially prepared television 
tribute to America’s honored dead. On 
this program, Dr. John R. Steelman, the 
assistant to the President, and his official 
guests—in Memorial Day ceremonials— 
addressed themselves to particularly se- 
lected subjects. 

While all of the officials whom Dr. 
Steelman presents on each succeeding 
Battle Report, Washington, do not al- 
ways tell of pleasant things—no one who 
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has followed this weekly teledocumen- 
tary will dispute the fact that those.top- 
flight officials report facts which—in 
many instances previously unknown— 
become self-evident truths upon disclo- 
sure. 

Mr. Speaker, in the midst of the con- 
fusion, the misunderstandings, and the 
bickerings, with respect to the Nation’s 
economy and welfare, its foreign as well 
as domestic policies which confront us 
here on Capitol Hill, it is indeed a healthy 
thing that each week, candidly, dis- 
passionately, and absolutely devoid of all 
political implications, high-ranking pub- 
lic officials of this administration make 
report to the Nation with respect to 
things that are immediately within the 
scope of their official duties. 

In this week’s Battle Report, Washing- 
ton, Dr. Steelman brings to the television 
the United States Ambassador to Greece, 
a man trusted and beloved by all who 
know him, the Honorable John E. (Jack) 
Peurifoy, who has just returned to our 
country for a brief visit. He returned 
in order to report on conditions in 
Greece—which until recently was not 
alone threatened but almost subjected 
to communistic imperialistic domination. 

Additionally thereto, Rear Adm. James 
H. Foskett, USN, makes a comprehen- 
sive report as to just how the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization is working, 
while the Secretary of Commerce, the 
Fonorable Charles Sawyer, discourses at 
some length on the vital role that the 
United States is now playing in world 
affairs. 

Mr. Speaker, never in life have I ever 
attended any memorial ceremony more 
profound or more impressive, wherein 
tribute was paid to all of our honored 
dead that died in all of the heroic battles 
from Lexington to Seoul. 

The memory of the narration in free 
verse to “An American soldier known 
but to God,” and before whose tomb a 
never-ending vigil is kept at Arlington 
Cemetery, as told by Bill Wood, is some- 
thing, also, that I shall never, never 
forget. 

Mr. Speaker, no man could have heard 
the thirty-ninth Battle Report, Wash- 
ington, and understood its meaning, 
could have seen the almost-living pic- 
tures taken but a few hours previously 
on the Hangye-Inje road along the east 
coast of Korea, and not be a better man 
because he, too, shall have seen the 
soldier at Arlington Cemetery who 
marches every succeeding hour of each 
night and day in memory of these brave 
men. 

Mr. Speaker, in order that my col- 
leagues may have the privilege of ac- 
quainting themselves in full with the 
wondrous message delivered in the 
thirty-ninth Battle Report, Washington, 
under unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks, I include the same in the REc- 
orp of this day’s proceedings: 

Mr. McCormick. In Korea, guns blaze as 
U. N. troops once again smash northward 
across the thirty-eighth parallel in hot pur- 
suit of the retreating Reds. And in Wash- 
ington, NBC television turns its cameras 
once again on the battle against Communist 
aggression not only in Korea, but through- 
out the world. 
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The Nation’s Capital, where this past week, 
President Truman proclaimed that we would 
resist Soviet tyranny with “the faith of our 
fathers.” And Korea, where we have pledged 
that faith with men and arms. 

This week, marked by Memorial Day, Bat- 
tle Report has prepared a special television 
tribute to our honored dead. In addition, 
we will present a truly global picture of the 
fight that continues over their graves to pre- 
serve our freedoms, Standing by to report to 
you—an ambassador, an admiral, and a mem- 
ber of the President's Cabinet. But first, the 
Assistant to the President, Dr. John R. 
Steelman. 

Dr. STEELMAN. Good afternoon, ladies and 
gentlemen. Next Wednesday is Memorial 
Day. The last resting place of those who 
fought and died for our ideals are now found 
over two continents and on many islands of 
the Pacific. It is a distressing fact to re- 
member. 

War is a sordid, ugly business. In this 
enlightened age, when men have the learn- 
ing of centuries at their command, it is dis- 
couraging to realize that there still are men 
in the world who plot to wage war. They 
are the enemies of all mankind. 

But we, the people of the United States, 
cannot afford to be discouraged. We must 
carry on our crusade to prevent wars with 
ever-increasing vigor and leave nothing un- 
done which will hasten the day when na- 
tions can live in harmony. 

Through the Marshall plan and the point 
4 program we are cooperating with nations 
all over the world to help their peoples ob- 
tain the material things which are so essen- 
tial to their physical welfare. This coopera- 
tion is extended in the spirit of brotherhood. 
It is given so men everywhere can see for 
themselves that it is not necessary to rob, 
to murder, or to wage wars in order to ob- 
tain the good things in life. It is not charity. 
It is purely and simply a joint effort of free 
peoples to create a world of plenty. 

The success of these programs has enraged 
the barbarians in the Kremlin. Their de- 
nunciations pour forth from radio stations 
and newspapers with ever-increasing bitter- 
ness. But people of the free world are fast 
Tecognizing them for what they are. Free 
men do not want war. 

Our first guest this afternoon is our Am- 
bassador to Greece, Mr, John E. Peurifoy. 
He has returned for a brief visit in order to 
report on conditions in the nation which 
only recently was threatened by Communist 
domination. 7 

Rear Adm. James H. Foskett is here to tell 
us how the North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
tion is working to resist aggression which 
might threaten the peace and security of 12 
nations. 

The Secretary of Commerce, Mr. Charles 
Sawyer, has an important role to play in the 
task of building world prosperity. He will 
tell us how international trade is being used 
in the war against poverty. And, in con- 
clusion, may I read a paragraph from the 
President’s statement of last Thursday? 

“In the proclamation which I issued on 
May 23, 1950, I proclaimed each Memorial 
Day as a day of prayer for permanent peace, 
and suggested 11:00 o'clock in the morning, 
eastern daylight-saving time, as an appro- 
priate time for each American, according to 
his own religious faith, to beg divine aid in 
bringing enduring peace to a troubled world.” 

Mr. McCormick. The British Twenty-ninth 
‘Brigade—allies in our struggle against the 
Communist invaders in Korea, Here you 
see them cracking the recent Red defense 
line above Seoul, despite 3 days without food 
or water. Today they are joined with our 
own and Canadian troops in our triumphant 
counterattack across the thirty-eighth par- 
allel, with Chinese reported committing sui- 
cide to escape reprisals from their officers 
for retreating before them. On the other 
side of the world, but all part of the same 


fight against Soviet communism, our Greek 
allies. You see them here training to pro- 
tect their homeland with equipment we sent 
them under our mutual defense assistance 
program. Our next guest is just back from 
this critical area to report to the President. 
He faces our cameras now that you may hear 
the high spots of his report for yourself, 
Ladies and gentlemen, our Ambassador to 
Greece, John E. Peurifoy. 

Mr. Peuriroy. Greece today is a free nation. 
We have helped her to protect and maintain 
this freedom. However, the Soviet threat, 
disguised as international communism, con- 
tinues to menace Greece. The Greek people 
are working courageously at their defense 
and economic problems, They are not out 
2 the woods yet and will not be without our 

elp. 

We have helped Greece through a crucial 
stage. She suffered great destruction and 
desolation in the Second World War and un- 
der the German occupation. Under the Tru- 
man doctrine we sought to help the Greeks 
restore internal security, insure a living sub- 
sistence, promote reconstruction and pro- 
duction facilities, and strengthen the admin- 
istrative and technical organization of Greek 
institutions. However, the Communist mili- 
tary threat was great. The large majority 
of the aid had to be devoted to military 
defense. Only the residue could be devoted 
to badly needed economic and social recon- 
struction. It was not until the fall of 1949 
that Greece was able to rid her land of the 
guerrilla pestilence. This took tremendous 
Greek sacrifice and valiant effort, along with 
American aid. 

Although internal security had been es- 
tablished, a threat of an altered nature took 
shape. 
Greece from its Soviet-dominated neighbors. 
To meet this threat almost half of the 
Greek Government’s budget expenditures is 
being devoted to defenses. This cuts deeply 
into the money which could otherwise be 
used for economic improvement. We have 
long known that poverty is a fertile breeding 
ground for communism. 

Continued economic assistance is essen- 
tial to help the Greeks along the road to- 
ward self-sufficiency. They have no means 
of doing it alone. The Greek economy is not 
self-sufficient. As a result there are cur- 
rency troubles and unfavorable trade bal- 
ances. Greece is principally an agricultural 
country. We are helping her to expand her 
agricultural products and fishing industries, 
In addition, Greece must increase her manu- 
factures and items for export in order to 
make up the deficiency. With our assistance 
an electric-power program is being developed 
which in turn will provide a basis for the 
development of light industries. Many other 
things are being done to strengthen the 
Greek economy. Since 1947, Greece has come 
a long way in self-help. She now produces 
all the clothing requirements for her armed 
forces, Soon she will produce more of her 
requirements internally. 

Continued military assistance to Greece 
is essential for the maintenance and repair 
of military items, and to replace those items 
worn out during the guerilla warfare. It is 
also essential to supply the requirements of 
a trained reserve strength, and to continue 
the modernization of military equipment. 

Today international communism is re- 
sorting once more to the technique of the 
“big lie” against the Greeks. In 1947, in- 
ternational communism attempted to cre- 
ate a widespread false impression of the 
Greek guerillas. They said the guerillas 
were only simple peasants and workingmen 
seeking economic and social justice. They 
also fostered the idea that the Greek Gov- 
ernment was fascist. Today international 
communism would have us believe that 
Greece is threatening her Communist neigh- 
bors. The United Nations Special Commit- 
tee on the Balkans have investigated this 


This was the external threat to. 


‘portance of our foreign trade. 
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charge thoroughly. It has reported to the 
United Nations that the charge has no 
foundation in truth, 

In the Greek nation we have a stanch 
ally. Greece has repelled Communist ag- 
gression in her own land. She has fought 
Communist maneuvers in the United Na- 
tions. A valiant battalion is fighting in 
Korea. But today instead of having to fight 
with stones and pitchforks she can guard 
her borders with rifles and bayonets. The 
moral fiber and fighting ability of her troops 
is unsurpassed. I believe that our invest- 
ment in Greece has been a sound one. The 
Greek spirit is excellent. We must help to 
keep it so. 

Mr. McCormick. Moving forward in action 
not unlike this, the Allies battle to tighten 
their trap on 60,000 desperate Reds. The last 
great Communist offensive thrown for a loss, 
the invaders are seeking to retreat back the 
way they came, but are ceaselessly being 
pounded by our artillery and air force. 
Heaviest fighting right now is reported along 
the east coast on the Hangye-Inje road. 

Off the Korean coast, a Navy patrol rides 
out heavy seas as a tanker pulls up to fuel 
the vessels with oil—oil so important to our 
success there. Only a partnership of na- 
tions makes possible the delivery of the re- 
sources we need for our common defense. 
And the economic life of that partnership 
is based on international trade. How all 
this relates to the war in Korea, and the 
strength we need to face up to communism 
wherever it threatens, is the subject of the 
man our cameras show you now. He is the 
Secretary of Commerce, Charles Sawyer. 

Secretary Sawyer. World Trade Week dates 
back 17 years. Over that period leaders of 
American business and Government have 
each year sought to make clear the im- 
They have 
been partially successful. All Americans 
now know that they drink imported coffee; 
most realize that they live more comfortably 
because of imported raw materials. At the 
same time, some Americans complacently 
assume that exports represent that we can- 
not consume of our total output. Our in- 
ternational trade is not something to which 
we should pay lip service one week a 
year. Nor is it a peacetime frill, to be 
sloughed off in time of emergency. Our ex- 
port trade is the mechanism through which 
we supply our overseas partners with the 
materials that they need—to enable them 
to play their proper role in our common 
mobilization, Our import trade, vital to our 
own mobilization effort, supplies us with 
essential metals, minerals, and other raw 
materials in which we ourselves are a have- 
not” Nation. 

As Secretary of Commerce, I am charged 
with responsibility for our export-control 
program. Export control is rightly inter- 
preted by many as taking all necessary pre- 
cautions that United States exports may not 
endanger our national security. 

I am proud of my Department’s work in 
carrying out the difficult task of administer- 
ing export controls. I have long since pro- 
hibited the export to the Soviet bloc of all 
commodities which might contribute to their 
war potential. I cut off all exports to the 
North Korean aggressors at the outbreak of 
fighting in Korea, and rescinded all outstand- 
ing export licenses to China long before the 
Chinese Reds entered the conflict. Your na- 
tional security has not been neglected. 

Our domestic mobilization has required 
priority assignments to production drastical- 
ly affecting our own defense effort. It is, of 
course, equally important to recognize the 


needs of our allies and friends across the 


seas. The difficult problem of maintaining 
a proper balance between our domestic needs 
and those of other countries falls upon the 
Commerce Department operating export con- 
trol. We must get proper quantities of criti- 
cal materials, mostly minerals, such as 
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chrome, cobalt, manganese, copper, tin, et 
cetera, and these other countries must receive 
from us a variety of fabricated materials as 
well as these raw materials themselves. We 
have provided in the Department of Com- 
merce a mechanism for considering and de- 
ciding these questions, which was operating 
before the Korean war. It does not undertake 
to decide these questions in the first instance 
itself but secures advice from and gives care- 
ful consideration to the opinions of various 
other agencies, including those dealing on an 
international basis with this problem. For- 
eign requirements are considered in connec- 
tion with such diverse items as locomotives 
and mining equipment. Here, as elsewhere, 
the decisions are not easy. Nobody, or at 
least very few people, will be satisfied. It is 
necessary to make decisions which hurt or at 
least which greatly inconvenience many peo- 
ple. It would be pleasanter to avoid making 
these difficult decisions, but complete chaos 
and ultimate disaster would follow any such 
failure to meet the situation. 

In the Department of Commerce we try 
to do what is being done elsewhere in the 
Government—recognize the difficulties fac- 
ing us and prepare to meet them with care- 
ful consideration of the facts, a recognition 
of the needs of our allies, and a determina- 
tion to see that the mobilization program 
shall go on to a successful conclusion. 

Mr. McCormick. As the Communists again 
suffer heavy losses, word comes from Gen- 
eral Ridgway’s headquarters this week end 
that U. N. forces have advanced in all sectors 
against the enemy’s delaying screen. Where 
the war is hottest then—in the Pacific—I 
guess we can say that, at least for the pres- 
ent, we have the Reds on the run and our 
commanders are confident. These men are 
headed in another direction—the European 
theater, to strengthen our western allies. 
Yes, this is the Fourth Division, first ashore 
on the Normandy beaches in World War II, 
and now the first American soldiers sent 
overseas to join General Eisenhower's com- 
bined democratic forces. As they march 
grimly through the streets of New York on 
their way, let us now turn to someone who 
can tell us how the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization—under which they will serve— 
is coming along. We present the Chief of 
the Staff of the group that directs NATO, 
Rear Adm, James H. Foskett. 

Rear Adm. FosKETT. It is fitting that Me- 
morial Day be dedicated to the memory of 
Americans who have died in peace and in 
war in order that the Nation might live and 
that our ideals might be preserved. It is also 
a day on which every living American should 
take stock of the price that has been ex- 
tracted to uphold the ideals that have come 
down to them and to assess the ability of 
this generation to preserve these ideals. 

Any observance of Memorial Day neces- 
sarily, in order to give it purpose, calls on 
each of us to recognize the responsibilities 
and price of peace. If peace were certain, 
we would have no problem. Until some bet- 
ter system is devised, a system which will 
guarantee unbroken peace, the military of 
free countries must stand ready with arms, 

It is my good fortune to be connected with 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organization, re- 
ferred to as NATO, an organization in whose 
ideals and concepts I am a firm and sincere 
believer, 

NATO is a coalition of 12 liberty- and 
peace-loving nations dedicated to the preser- 
vation of peace, and pledged to resist any 
aggression which may threaten their peace 
and security. In this respect it conforms to 
the primary objective of the U. N. Charter. 

In 2 years the North Atlantic Treaty has 
developed from a mere paper promise to a 
meaningful alliance. The European mem- 
bers of this coalition, situated as they are in 
the path of possible Soviet aggression, have 
acquired confidence in thelr own ability, 
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and mutual confidence in each other’s de- 
termination to resist. Over and beyond this 
they have been spurred to greater effort by 
reason of the inspiring leadership which the 
United States has undertaken in this com- 
mon endeavor. 

The United States is naturally a major 
partner. It stems from our firm belief that 
our own security is dependent on the secu- 
rity of Western Europe. Collective security 
is by all odds the best insurance we can 
have. In the words of our President, “We 
are determined to seek peace by every honor- 
able means—mindful of our responsibility 
to ourselves, to our friends and allies, and 
to humanity everywhere to spare the world 
the tragedy of another world war. We are 
likewise determined to spare ourselves and 
the world the even deeper tragedy of the 
surrender of justice and freedom.” 

Those whom we honor on Memorial Day 
fought and died for certain ideals. We are 
now building for collective strength and 
security in order to perpetuate their ideals, 
and to insure that they have not died in 
vain. 

Mr. McCormick. This Wednesday is Me- 
morial Day. On this day, wherever Amer- 
ican soldiers lie buried, other Americans who 
survive will honor the dead by whom they 
live. Battle Report marks this significant 
day by inviting you to join in “Seven Min- 
utes for Memorial Day,” narrated by Bill 
Wood. 

Mr. Woop. Here in the Nation’s Capital, 
high on the hilltop that is Arlington 
National Cemetery, every moment of every 
day, every day of every week, whether fair 
or tempest-tossed, the footsteps of a pac- 
ing soldier sing a strange staccato song to 
lyrics formed of the names of Americans who 
lost their identity in the blast and blood of 
war. Yes, this is the tomb of the soldier, 
“known but to God.” 

But let no one say that the never-ceasing 
song we hear in this quiet resting place 
honors alone those who fought for us and 
were never found again. The rhythm of 
these footsteps beats out a second verse as 
well; a verse composed of the names over all 
American graves from one ocean around the 
swell of the world to the next. Graves where 
lie those Americans who from Massachusetts 
to Korea dropped where they fought, never 
to rise again. Study their names, America, 
and in them see in your mind’s eye their 
fathers and grandfathers. Men who sailed 
from the far corners of the world searching 
liberty; and when here they found it, willed 
their sons to die for it. 

Men like these who put aside their plow 
and reached for a musket in 1776 and went 
marching off to war, innocent of logistics, 
but wise about their human rights. 

In battle, armed with a few cannon, and 
what they could find over their mantels, they 
spilled their blood for freedom, because many 
are buried there. Today the grass at Valley 
Forge grows greener, but though they be 
claimed by God, still do they declare, in the 
crisis we face now, their living presence. 
The soldier at Arlington Cemetery marches 
for these men, Thirty-six years later—in 
1812—old men who remember the first battle 
stood by and watched their sons march off to 
war for the same high purpose. And again 
as bombs burst on land and sea, thousands 
never returned, the soldier at Arlington Cem- 
etery marches for these men. 

Jump now a half-century and let the 
words “Manassas, Vicksburg, Atlanta, Rich- 
mond” conjure up the memory of the strug- 
gle to unite the Union. Lincoln at Gettys- 
burg wrote with his voice an undying 
epitaph for the honored dead who fell in 
this great struggle. “We cannot dedicate, 
we cannot consecrate, we cannot hallow this 
ground,” he said. “For it had already been 
done, done by the men who lay under sod 
that this Nation, under God, might have a 
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new birth of freedom.” The soldier at 
Arlington Cemetery marches for these men. 

Do you “Remember the Maine?” When 
its shattered hulk, raised from the deep of 
Habana’s harbor gave up the bodies of those 
who manned it. Its fate became a symbol, 
its name a marching song. And these fiag- 
draped caskets, like magnets, brought from 
Ohio and Pennsylvania, Kansas and Michi- 
gan, and all the States there were, men who 
remembered the Maine to stake their lives in 
the Spanish-American War, and many to 
lose them. 

But compared with blood that flowed from 
these men in World War I, the blood that 
earlier flowed was like a trickle. In France, 
and in fields like Flanders, Where the pop- 
pies grow between the crosses, row on row,” 
these who left our shores to die for us speak 
through the poetic genius of John McCrae: 
“If ye break faith with us who die, we shall 
nos oe though poppies grow in Flanders 

elds.” 

In 1941, landing on far-scattered Pacific 
isles, battling through Europe, Africa, and 
Asia, millions of Americans in arms kept 
that faith. And in a hundred and one 
strange places boys from Main Street lay 
down forevermore. And so, do not forget it, 
the soldier at Arlington Cemetery marches 
for these, too. And as he marches on a small 
peninsula called Korea, scarce a day passes 
when other men do not fall in battle, and 
new crosses rise; crosses rooted in earth 
far from home, marking men who died for 
the same cause—freedom. 

Words are puny things with which to 
match such deeds, America. But this Memo- 
rial Day, as the struggle for freedom contin- 
ues, and the footsteps heard before the 
tomb at Arlington echo throughout the land, 
pause, though briefly, not so much to remem- 
ber these words, but to remember the 
Americans who died from Lexington to 
Seoul that you may live in freedom and that 
freedom shall not perish from this earth. 

Mr. McCormick. For helping us to salute 
Memorial Day, Battle Report’s thanks go 
today to the Army Field Band Chorus, under 
the direction of Warrant Officer Arthur V. 
Donofrio; Sgt. Frank Granofsky, tympanist; 
and Private First Class Harold N. Hazelwood, 
one of the soldiers who daily guard the Tomb 
of America’s Unknown Soldier. Sound by 
Bole Haines; sound effects by Joe Williams. 
Special film coverage by Bernie Dresner of 
NBC, and special narration by Bill Wood. 

So, until we turn our cameras upon the 
Nation’s Capital again next week to report 
on the battle of Democracy against world 
communism, this is Robert McCormick put- 
ting a period on your thirty-ninth Battle 
Report. 


Double Double Toil and Trouble 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK E. SMITH 
OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 18, 1951 


Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, under unanimous consent, I 
include an editorial from the Dear Creek 
Pilot, of Rolling Fork, Miss.: 


DOUBLE DOUBLE TOIL AND TROUBLE 


For the first time in quite a while, we had 
& chance recently to do a little browsing and 
visiting with many old friends in the book 
shelf, And as we browsed through familiar 
volumes, refreshing both our spirits and 
memories, it occurred to us that no matter 
how desperate our present situation may 
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seem today, there have been times as seem- 
ingly desperate to those who lived in years 
gone by. 

it also occurred to us that whatever man 
may have to say about current situations has 
been said very effectively by writers, scholars, 
and philosophers who have tread the end- 
less path of human strife and troubles be- 
fore us. And to know that such situations 
as that which we face today have been faced, 
commented upon, and lived through before 
is enough to give us more heart and hope. 

For instance: 

Long years ago, Josiah Gilbert Holland 
made a prayer in print that has been voiced 
by each of us in the past 4 years: 


„God, give us men. A time like this de- 


mands 
Strong minds, great hearts, true faith, and 
ready hands; 


Men whom the lust of office does not kill; 

Men whom the spoils of office cannot buy; 

Men who possess opinions and a will; 

Men who have honor; men who will not lie; 

Men who can stand before a demagog and 
damn his treacherous flatteries without 
winking. 

Tall men, sun-crowned, who live above the 
fog 

In public duty and in private thinking; 

For while the rabble, with their thumb- 
worn creeds, 

Their large professions and their little deeds, 

Mingle in selfish strife, Lo! Freedom weeps, 

Wrong rules the land and waiting justice 
sleeps.” 


And then to follow up such a prayer, 
Daniel O’Connell wrote for humanity both in 
his time and in ours the following descrip- 
tion of bigotry: 

“Bigotry has no head and cannot think, no 
heart and cannot feel. When she moves it 
is in wrath; when she pauses it is amid ruin, 
Her prayers are curses, her god is a demon, 
her communion is death, her vengeance is 
eternity, her decalogue is written in the blood 
of her victims, and if she stops for a moment 
in her infernal flight it is upon a kindred 
rock to whet her vulture fang for a more 
sanguinary desolation.” 

So it would appear that even in his day 
there were bigots running for public office 
and in high public places also. And yet the 
world has lived through it. So have heart 
and hope that the bigots shall return one by 
one to dust, and decency will eventually pre- 
vail in this worn world of ours. 

And with our mind on the political world 
the root of all evil, from whence springs the 
demagogue, the bigot, and corruption itself— 
and having recognized with Holland the cry- 
ing need for more statesmen and fewer poli- 


ticians, we ran across a most apt definition of. 


the difference between the two. How long 
ago was it that James Freeman Clarke said, 
“A politician thinks of the next election; 
a statesman, of the next generation.” 

And in this day and time when some folks 
are fortunately beginning to wonder whether 
a Democrat is a Democrat (as Gertrude Stein 
would probably put it) and whether Mac- 
Arthur is a president or Truman a general, 
we might possibly find an answer in Samuel 
Coleridge’s epigram: 

“Sir, I admit your general rule, 

That every poet is a fool, 
But you yourself may serve to show it, 
That every fool is not a poet.” 


Finally, for those of us who begin to despair i 


ever achieving our goals of decency and 
morality in government, and peace on earth, 
good will to men, Arthur Hugh Clough 
penned a message in time gone by that 
should serve—if his advice is followed—to 
give us all more heart and hope in the fu- 
ture: 


“Say not the struggle nought availeth, . 

The labor and the wounds are vain 

The enemy faints not, nor faileth, 
And as things have been they remain. 

If hopes were dupes, fears may be liars; 
It may be, in yon smoke concealed, 

Your comrades chase e’en now the fliers, 
And, but for you, possess the field, 

For while the tired waves, vainly breaking, 
Seem here no painful inch to gain, 

Far back, through creeks and inlets making, 
Comes silent, flooding in, the main, 

And not by eastern windows only, 
When daylight comes, comes in the light; 

In front, the sun climbs slow, how slowly, 

% But westward, look, the land is bright.” 


To keep plugging and slugging—as we all 
do—is not too much to expend in hopes that 
things will be different after 1952, 


The Big Lie Technique 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH B. MITCHELL 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 18, 1951 


Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. Speaker, the 
Evening Star, conservative Washington 
(D. C.) newspaper, in its June 16 edito- 
rial entitled “The Big Lie Technique,” 
will have the overwhelming support of 
the thinking people of the Nation for its 
conclusion that the manufactured 
charge against General Marshall is too 
big a dose for anyone in his right mind 
to swallow. 

The people agree, too, with the Star 
when it says: 


It is impossible to believe that this at- 
tempt to destroy General Marshall with 
the big-lie technique will succeed. 


The editorial points out that the one- 
man congressional attack has not said in 
so many words that General Marshall 
is a traitor to his country. It adds: 

Even with immunity * * * which he 
has used to blacken so many reputations, he 
did not go that far. 

The Star heartily agrees * * * that this 
is an adaptation of Hitler’s big-lie technique. 


The editorial continues. 

Stating its regret that Congress 
should be used for such a monstrous ef- 
fort at character assassination, the edi- 
torial adds that it is a greater shame that 
none of the author’s Republican col- 
ee saw fit to stand up and denounce 


Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 
sent, I include the editorial in the 
RECORD: 


THE Bic LIE TECHNIQUE 


Senator McCaRrTHY has not quite said in 
so many words that General Marshall is a 
traitor to his country. Even with the immu- 
nity which he enjoys on the Senate fidor, and 
which he has used to blacken so many repu- 
tations, he did not go that far. What he 
did say was that General Marshall has been 
associated with a conspiracy to weaken the 
United States to the end that it shall finally 
fall victim to Soviet intrigue from within 
and Russian military might from without. 
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The Star heartily agrees with Senator 
HUMPHREY that this is an adaptation of 
Hitler’s big-lie technique. It is a shame that 
the Senate should be used for such a mon- 
strous effort at character assassination, and 
it is a greater shame that not one of Sen- 
ator McCartuy’s Republican colleagues saw 
fit to stand up and denounce him. 

It is impossible to believe, however, that 
this attempt to destroy General Marshall 
with the big-lie technique will succeed. 
Some Americans have swallowed a lot of 
Senator McCarrny’s rantings. But this is 
too big a dose for anyone in his right mind 
to swallow. 


TV Master Plan 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER D. ANGELL 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 18, 1951 


Mr. ANGELL, Mr. Speaker, the city 
of Portland, Oreg., in my Congressional 
District, is one of the few cities in the 
United States without television. The 
people there are greatly interested in the 
program which will permit a station to 
be established there. I am including as 
part of these remarks a timely guest edi- 
torial appearing in the Oregon Daily: 
Journal of June 12, 1951, entitled “TV 
Master Plan,” which was written by 
Wayne Coy, the Chairman of the Federal 
Communications Commission: 

TV Master PLAN 
(By Wayne Coy) 

A vast amount of tedious, painstaking work 
has gone into the development of the master 
plan for America’s new national system of 
television, And a vast amount of such labor 
still remains to be done before the plan is 
completed and the construction of new sta- 
tions can be authorized. ! 

The plan for the new system, when finally 
completed, will be the result of careful re- 
search and extensive consultation between 
Government and industry. The new system 
will make it technically possible to give inter- 
ference-free, high-quality television to virtu- 
ally every part of the United States. 

When the first television stations were put 
on the air after the war it soon became ap- 
parent that the mileage separations between 
the stations were insufficient, interference 
was caused, and moreover, the very high fre- 
quency space available in the radio spectrum 
was insufficient to provide an adequate dis- 
tribution of television stations. 

On September 30, 1948, the Commission 
ordered a freeze on the construction of new 
television stations not previously authorized 
in order to study these problems, Reports 
of new developments in color made it neces- 
sary to take this new factor into considera- 
tion also. If color were to be accommodated, 
it was a case of now or never while alloca- 
tions and other problems were being studied. 


CBS SYSTEM PICKED 


The Commission, after 65 hearing days and 
10,000 pages of testimony and after viewing 
eight demonstrations, selected the Columbia 
Broadcasting System's field sequential system 
of color. When this decision was appealed, it 
was upheld by a special Federal court in 
Chicago and on May 28 was upheld by the 
United States Supreme Court. 
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The addition of color will, in my opinion, 
have a highly accelerating effect on the de- 
velopment of television—a development that 
has already been one of the wonders of 
American industrial activity. The trend in 
other mediums is toward more and more 
color. Color advertising in newspapers has 
increased severalfold in the past few years. 
More than one-half of all the advertising in 
national magazines is in color. It has been 
predicted that all motion pictures will be in 
color within 5 years. 

There are now 107 very high frequency 
television stations on the air. Under the 
currently operating system of television we 
could have only 400 of these very high fre- 
quency stations in 140 markets. With the 
addition of channels in the ultra high fre- 
quency part of the spectrum, as provided in 
the Commission’s new proposal, we can have 
as many as 2,000 stations. 

An extensive hearing on the Commission’s 
proposed allocations will begin in Washing- 
ton on July 9. It will last at least 2 months, 
and perhaps several more. 

If the Commission could issue its decision 
the first part of January 1952, and if it al- 
lowed, say, 60 days for the filing of new appli- 
cations, it could begin authorizing new sta- 
tions some time in March of 1952. Applica- 
tions which are uncontested could be 
granted first. Hearings would have to be 
held in cases where the number of applica- 
tions in a community exceed the number of 
channels. Such hearing cases would, of 
course, tend to delay action considerably. 

The Commission’s proposal for Portland 
calls for four VHF channels and two UHF 
channels. One of the VHF channels is re- 
served for a noncommercial education sta- 
tion. 

There are at present five applications from 
Portland for the five commercial channels. 
If any additional applications are filed, a 
hearing will become necessary. The Port- 
land applicants are KOIN, Inc.; KPOJ, Inc.; 
Edward Lasker of Los Angels, the Oregonian 
Publishing Co., and Westinghouse Radio Sta- 
tions, Inc. 


Railroad Retirement Act 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN C. BUTLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 18, 1951 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Speaker, as much 
as any other Member of the House, I am 
concerned with the current efforts to 
amend and improve the Railroad Retire- 
ment Act. Coming as I do from Buffalo, 
one of the Nation’s largest railroad cen- 
ters, this problem is of foremost impor- 
tance to a large number of my constitu- 
ents. 

While serving as a Member of Con- 
gress in 1948 it was my privilege to sup- 
port amendments to the Railroad Re- 
tirement Act which granted substantial 
increases to retired employees. At that 
time we did not increase the allowances 
for widows and children. As I under- 
stand it, most Members of Congress at 
that time had the feeling that at the 
next possible opportunity widows and 
children would be given consideration. 

At this time, there are many bills now 
pending before the House dealing with 
railroad retirement. The only bill 
which gives adequate consideration to 
widows and children is H. R. 3669 spon- 


sored by the Railway Labor Executives’ 
Association. I have studied all of the 
bills now before the committee including 
H. R. 3669. As a result of my investiga- 
tion I have definitely concluded that I 
should support H. R. 3669. } 

In addition to giving badly needed in- 
creases to widows and children, this bill 
makes allowance for a spouse’s benefit 
which seems to me a very sound proposal, 
I strongly urge that the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce favor- 
ably report H. R. 3669 in order that those 
of us who are interested in this vital 
subject may be given an opportunity to 
assist in its passage. 


Economic Dynamite 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH B. MITCHELL 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 18, 1951 


Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. Speaker, failure 
to adopt strong inflation-control legis- 
lation, the conservative Washington 
Evening Star concludes, would be “in- 
viting upon ourselves economic conse- 
quences that could be as disastrous, in 
their own way, as unimpeded external 
aggression.” 

Mr. Speaker, I ask that the Star’s June 
16, 1951, editorial, Economic Dynamite, 
be published in the Appendix of the 
RECORD: 

ECONOMIC DYNAMITE 


It is incredible that some Congressmen 
and business and labor organizations still 
fevor the idea of watering down the Defense 
Production Act or letting it die altogether on 
June 30. They have based their do-nothing 
attitude on the reckless hope that this Na- 
tion in these extremely dangerous and un- 
predictable times can somehow muddle along 
safely without making an earnest effort— 
through wage, price, credit, and similar con- 
trols—to hold back the threatening forces of 
inflation. 

Yet those forces are by no means make- 
believe. They exist. They are as real as life. 
They are a great menace hanging over all of 
us. And no matter what happens in Korea 
(and why should anybody be optimistic 
about the peace outlook?), we are going to 
have to worry about them and deal with 
them vigorously for many a month to come, 
If we do not, if we simply let nature take 
its course on a business-as-usual basis, then 
we shall be inviting upon ourselves eco- 
nomic consequences that could be as dis- 
astrous, in their own way, as unimpeded 
external aggression cutting loose against us 
from coast to coast, 

Despite its stump-speech political flavor in 
some particulars, the President’s latest warn- 
ing on this score is one that should be taken 
to heart by every American. Recent signs 
of deflation have been altogether mislead- 
ing. Military production is just beginning 
to move into high gear. Defense spending 
will soon be injecting an additional $1 bil- 
lion a week into our economy.: Shortages of 
civilian goods are going to become more and 
more noticeable. With full employment and 
steadily rising purchasing power, the com- 
petitive bidding for those y both 
businesses and individuals—is bound to 
grow. In short, in Mr. Truman's words, “the 
full force of inflationary pressure is yet to 
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come,” and unless adequate controls are 
available, prices—which since the outbreak 
of the Korean war have risen fast enough 
to add about $7 billion to our rearmament 
bill—are likely to zoom “through the roof” 
in a way that could send our economy into 
a tailspin. 

Conceivably, as some argue, the Presi- 
dent’s view may exaggerate the potentiali- 
ties of the situation. But experts as 
experienced as Bernard Baruch—a man 
supremely well qualified to speak on the 
subject—think otherwise. In fact, their 
warnings have been voiced even more em- 
phatically and urgently than Mr. Truman's. 
The warnings have been grimly simple— 
namely, that this Nation may well suffer a 
disaster of the first magnitude unless, among 
other things, the Defense Production Act is 
extended and strengthened. Congress has 
only 2 weeks left to do the job. Failure to 
do it will be tantamount to placing our econ- 
omy on a keg of dynamite. What Senator 
or Representative is willing to go on record 
as favoring such a course simply because of 
a wishful hunch that the dynamite will not 
really explode? 


Don’t Wash Silver Between Courses 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HOMER D. ANGELL 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVE 


Monday, June 18, 1951 


Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, pursuant 
to permission granted, I include as a 
part of these remarks an article by Lil- 
lian Porter Say, the Oregon Journal’s 
Washington correspondent, in which she 
reports to the readers of the Journal on 
White House entertaining. The article, 
dated June 12, follows: 

Don’t WASH SILVER BETWEEN Courses 

(By Lillian Porter Say) 

WASHINGTON, June 12.—Ladies, the next 
time you have to whip out into the kitchen 
and wash the silver between courses, you 
needn't be embarrassed. We have it from 
the maitre d'hôtel, Alonzo Fields, that the 
White House staff does this quite frequently. 

When some White House guest eats soup 
from a dessert spoon, no new style is being 
set as arbiters of the table often imagine. 
It’s just the White House doesn’t have any 
soup spoons. That's if the formal gold serv- 
ice is used. This service was started in the 
time of President Van Buren and has been 
added to over the years. But there are no 
soup spoons, no salad forks, or fish knives. 

This gold service has not been used since 
the Presidential family has been living in 
Blair House during the restoration of the 
Executive Mansion, These and other facts 
were given out to women of press and radio 
at a special tour of Blair House today. For 
the press it was “tea with Bess,” even though 
she is in Independence, Mo., and there wasn’t 
any tea. 

Few, if any, who followed Blair House 
attendants through the lower floor of the 
mansion know it was decorated by an Oregon 
woman at the time the United States Gov- 
ernment purchased the property on October 
29, 1942. She is Miss Gladys Miller, who 
started as an interior decorator when she was 
a student at Oregon State. It was she who 
first took me on a complete tour of Blair 
House when it was used as a guest house for 
visitors of state. 

Historic Blair property dates back to 1836 
when the first Blair in America, Francis 
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Preston, a member of Andrew Jackson's 
“kitchen” cabinet, bought the place. His 
son, Montgomery Blair, was Postmaster Gen- 
eral under Abraham Lincoln, 

For four generations these wealthy, impor- 
tant people in Government circles acquired 
treasures from every part of the world. 


When the Trumans moved to Blair House, ` 


they brought some things from the White 
House with them. 

But none of the Blair furnishings and 
paintings have been disturbed. The white 
porcelain rooster, a monstrosity of early days 
in America, still sits on the marble-top table 
in one of the drawing rooms. 

Maitre d'hôtel Fields set up a table in 
the formal dining room to show us how it 
appears at one of Mrs. Truman’s teas. The 
table cloth was of Italian filet, the silver 
urn now filled with pink roses dates back 
to McKinley’s area, and the china belonged 
to President Roosevelt. His family crest 
is on its border and the seal of the United 
States in the center. 

Silver services were in the beaded silver 
design and used by the McKinley’s. Tea cups 
and saucers were of Haviland china and the 
teaspoons of silver plate had “White House” 
graven on their handles. Service plate was 
Lenox. 

With the exception of these items, the rest 
of the White House china is Wedgewood. 
Sandwich plates used at teas are of the 
Cleveland era—white with a red border edged 
in gold. 

As Alonzo Fields talked his eyes flashed in 
his kindly, dark face. Born in Princeton, 
Ind., he came to the White House 20 years 


ago. 

i “I was attending the New England Con- 
servatory of Music—oh, yes, I sing—" he 
explained, “when Dr. Samuel Stratton, presi- 
dent of the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, asked me to work for him. Here I 
met Mrs. Hoover. 

After Dr. Stratton died and Hoover be- 
came President, his wife asked me to come 
to the White House. I was pantry flunky 
until President Roosevelt appointed me head 
butler and I've been staying right 
on. 6 2 

On the Chippendale buffet is the Hiawatha 
boat. This piece was made of silver mined 
and carved by the Mohawk Indians. They 
displayed it at the exposition in Philadel- 
phia in 1876. 

When President Grant saw the boat, he 
Was so entranced with it that the Indians 
gave it to him. In the stern of the boat is 
an Indian figure supposed to be Hiawatha. 
In the ship is inscribed: “All alone went 
Hiawatha through the clear, transparent 
water.” 

During the Eightieth Congress, the late 
Mrs. Arthur Vandenberg and the late Mrs. 
Homer D. Angell were the only two wives 
of Republicans among 30 women invited to 
one of Mrs. Truman’s luncheons, 

Mrs. Angell was seated fourth from Mrs. 
Truman's right. I still remember her de- 
scription of this handsome silver ship. filled 
with spring flowers and today shows how ac- 
curate her memory was. 


Embattled Farmers Face Bureau Threat to 
Halt Central Valley Project Water 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ALLAN OAKLEY HUNTER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 18, 1951 
Mr. HUNTER. Mr. Speaker, farmers) 


of Delano, Calif., are getting madder 
every day over the many breaks which 


are occurring in the water distribution 
system which is being built for them at 
their own expense by the Bureau of Rec- 
lamation as a part of the Central Valley 
project. 

I believe it well to include in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD at this time an ac- 
count of this matter as related by Hap 
Haggard, editor of the Fresno Guide, 
Fresno, Calif. Mr. Haggard is an able 
and hard-hitting reporter, as well as edi- 
tor, who recently made an on-the-spot 
investigation of the trouble at Delano. 
His article on the subject appeared in 
the June 14, 1951, issue of the Fresno 
Guide. 

The facts as set forth in Mr. Haggard’s 
article point out most clearly the urgent 
need for the Bureau of Reclamation to 
concentrate more on engineering and 
less on propagandizing, as has been its 
inclination in recent years. The Bureau 
has had a splendid record of engineering 
achievement, and until Michael W. 
Straus became Commissioner, and Rich- 
ard L. Boke became director of the Cali- 
fornia regional office, it was adminis- 
tered by sound, intelligent, and able 
engineers. Straus replaced Henry Bash- 
ore and Boke replaced Charles Carey. 
Both Bashore and Carey were outstand- 
ing engineers. Straus and Boke might 
well be classified as information special- 
ists. Neither one had any engineering 
training or experience before he took 
over his job. 

Mr. Haggard's article follows: 

Bureau of Reclamation officials have 
warned irate Delano farmers their CVP water 
supply will be shut off if any more bad pub- 
licity is given to wholesale distribution sys- 
tem breaks that may prompt a congressional 
investigation. 

An earlier Bureau threat to stop water de- 
liveries caused South San Joaquin Valley 
Municipal Utility directors to allocate $11,- 
105 for inspection and maintenance of the 
system, where 184 breaks developed in 1 day. 

Complaints to valley Congressmen have 
been referred to Representative CLAIR ENGLE, 
Democrat, Red Bluff, who indicated he will 
begin an investigation by his Subcommit- 
tee on Irrigation and Reclamation. 

Utility district directors allotted the funds 
for maintenance and inspection under pro- 
test. Reflecting an $8,000-a-year wage sched- 
ule for meter readers, the bill was presented 
by Robert E. Burns, acting head of the Bu- 
reau’s contract negotiating section. He 
warned directors the water supply would 
be stopped “unless I get a check before I 
leave this office.” 


TROUBLE AHEAD 


The second ultimatum was relayed to 
utility district directors by Burt Green, their 
chief engineer. He said the warning was 
telephoned from Fresno by Evans, following 
publication of a critical news story in the 
Delano Record. In Fresno, Bureau officials 
were not available for comment. 

W. M. Harrison, of MacFarland, a district 
director, said more than 25,600 acres of small- 
farm land would be seriously affected if the 
system's water supply is shut off. He antici- 
pates more critical comment in the area be- 
cause Bureau engineers predict even more 
serious breaks when the second segment of 
the system goes into operation. 

Harrison ‘said he is fearful the $11,105 
assessment presages a move by the Bureau 
to force acceptance of the first segment be- 
fore it is water-tight. 


FLOATING FIVE MILLION 


Minutes of a utility directors’ meeting, 


dated May 13, 1948, show acceptance of each 
segment must hinge upon a year's operation 
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without leaks. However, the actual con- 
tract binds the district to pay the Bureau 
the “estimated cost of operation and main- 
tenance” when “any part (of the system) 
is being operated by the United States.” 

The district is obligated to pay up to 
$9.959,484 for the system, which serves 
63,000 acres, over a 40-year period, without 
receiving title to the project. Construction 
contracts covering the entire project total 
only $4,099,308.75, but Harrison said the di- 
rectors cannot get any explanation from the 
Bureau regarding the extra $5,860,175.25 the 
district is under contract to pay. 

Major breaks have occurred along the first 
segment of the system, made up of concrete 
pipe varying in diameter from 61 to 44 
inches, with 12- to 18-inch sublaterals. A 
$9,000 monthly penalty is being paid by the 
United Concrete Pipe Corp., which failed to 
complete its $846,699.75 contract by last Jan- 
uary 31, the deadline. 


WHODUNIT 


Varied explanations are given for the 
breaks, which have caused water losses es- 
timated into the millions of gallons, 
Spokesmen for the contracting firm declare 
they have followed Bureau specifications to 
the letter—farmers, who install water-tight 
distribution systems themselves much 
cheaper, blame the specifications—and the 
Bureau has a number of explanations, rang- 
ing from uneven settling of the pipe to “wa- 
ter temperature causing hairline cracks 
which leak badly.” The pipe itself has 
passed rigid tests made in advance by the 
State Highway Department because the lat- 
erals must pass under Highway 99. 


THIRTY-THREE THOUSAND THREE HUNDRED 
SHORT 


Harrison has notified Representative 
THOMAS WERDEL Republican, Bakersfield) 
That the district paid for 35,000 acre-feet of 
water in advance and had received only 
1,700 acre-feet as of last Thursday. 

“The primary reason for the delay,” he 
said, “is the horrible condition of the pipe- 
lines in the lateral system. It seems they 
simply won’t hold water.” 

He said it is impossible to obtain a state- 
ment of any kind from the bureau except 
a casual, We're doing what we can.“ i 

“I feel that the Bureau of Reclamation is 
overbearing and dictatorial in their atti- 
tude,” Harrison said, “and that they have 
displayed incredible inefficiency in their 
operations, 

“It is unnecessary to speak of the tre- 
mendous importance of obtaining water in 
this area. However, it is apparent that the 
Bureau is not too aware of that fact. I 
have suggested to the Bureau that most of 
their problems could be corrected through a 
sense of responsibility and efficiency in their 
local operations. 

“It is apparent, however, that their prime 
effort is toward self-aggrandizement, as evi- 
denced by their tremendous and expensive 
publicity campaign. 

“It seems to me that with the cost for 
the distribution system running upward of 
$200 an acre, we could be spared the ex- 
penses of paying for their publicity.” 


A Letter From the Korean Battlefield 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 18, 1951 
Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 


Speaker, one of my constituents has 
sent me a letter he has received from his 
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son, who is serving with the United 
States Marines in Korea. 

This letter is so poignantly written 
and tells so graphically the conditions 
under which our men in Korea are fight- 
ing, I felt it most worthy of reproduction 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

In reading this, I wish each Member of 
Congress would remember that up to 
now we have authorized for these men 
very few of the benefits we provided for 
those who fought in World War II. 
There is no doubt in my mind but that 
the enactment of legislation giving the 
same benefits to these men that we gave 
to World War II veterans would have a 
most salutary effect. It would be a 
morale builder of untold value. Judg- 
ing from this brave boy's written 
thoughts, something of this nature is 
drastically needed. 

The letter follows: 

May 25, 1951. 


Dran Mom anp Dap: I’ve never been so 
exhausted in my whole life, as well as dis- 
gusted. Tonight the morale of the whole First 
Marine Regiment is low. Of course, any- 
thing I tell you in this letter will be old 
news to you when you get it, but I' tell it 
anyway. 

I guess there has been a big U. N. offensive 
started for we started on the assault 4 days 
ago. Of course, morale was low as soon as we 
heard that for it means we lose more men, 
and also it means we have to take all of the 
highest and steepest mountains around so 
that we can control the high ground. It’s 
a back-breaking job. Well, our first day out 
we met no opposition on the first hill, al- 
though it was 4:30 in the afternoon. They 
then decided that wasn’t enough for the 
Marines in one day, so we went on to the 
next day’s objective which was 3 miles more, 
all uphill. My squad led the way up for the 
whole battalion, and as we closed in near the 
top, around 7:30 p. m. (it gets dark at 
9), everybody completely exhausted, a gook 
machine gun opened up on us. Nobody 
got hurt but it came closest to me. It 
chopped weeds right in front of me. There 
turned out to be a mess of them there so we 
had to turn around and go back the 3 miles, 
Then in the morning we went back and made 
them the sorriest Chinks in the world. We 
had to stay on that hill until yesterday for 
there was a regiment of Chinks on the next 
hill, (We only fight from hill to hill over 
here.) 

Planes hammered at them all the next day 
and did a good job. They strafed and dropped 
jellied gasoline on them all day. The next 
day my platoon went up there and they 
were all gone. They had really left in a 
hurry for there were piles of ammo, grenades, 
and Russian rifles, There were also a pile of 
dead Chinks that the planes had killed. 
Those planes were wonderful for they 
bombed and strafed less than 1,000 yards in 
front of us all the time. They get in real 
close, sometimes less than 50 from the 
ground. Morale was lifted for a while last 
night when we heard that the Chinks were 
really on the run. 

We heard the Army had taken Chunchon 
and lots of Chinks had surrendered. Also, 
the planes had caught a column of Chinks, 6 
miles long, and were bombing and strafing 
them. The column was headed north. (Our 
outfit won't take prisoners unless they sur- 
render in large numbers.) 

Then we got bad news this morning. 
Pirst of all, it poured all night, our fox- 
holes had water in them, everything we 
owned was soaked (the only clothing we have 
is on our backs), our sleeping bags were 
soaked, our weapons rusty. Then we 
news we had to move back and relieve the 
‘Thirty-eighth Army Infantry, near Hon- 


chon. Well, it poured all morning, we were 
soaked then to the skin, our equipment 
weighed a lot more for it was soaked, and 
we walked 8 miles up and down mountains 
to where we are now. We are exhausted. It 
was mud half way to our knees, and for 
every 3 feet we walked, we would slide back 
2 feet. Every one fell down in the mud at 
least once for you can hardly stand up on 
mud on a steep slope. Each of us carries at 
least 80 pounds of gear. Anyway, we go 
tomorrow and jump off in the assault near 
Honchon and relieve the Army. 

I just can't describe how miserable we all 
are. We have been on the front line for 
20 out of the last 24 days. We get 4% hours 
sleep a night and move all day. We haven't 
had a bath, a shave or hot chow in all that 
time. It doesn't look like we will now for 
at least 2 weeks more. The war seems to be 
going good, but a man can only take so 
much whether he is a marine or not, 

To help lower morale, the rotation plan is 
going bad and that doesn't help. This whole 
war seems so useless. American boys are 
dying over here uselessly and the American 
public doesn’t seem to give a damn about 
anything except for a few families who have 
boys over here. They sit home and bitch 
about high taxes and argue over baseball 
and know nothing of what the boys endure 
over here. All these people in Washington 
care about is the graft they can get out of 
this war, as I said, it all seems useless and 
hopeless to us. 

Whether we win or lose, the war will be a 
blunder and we don't have the men to beat 
millions of Chinese and the Russian Army. 
They seem to think that the Marine Corps, 
a few lousy Army divisions, and some token 
forces from other countries can beat them. 
Maybe we will, but too many men in Wash- 
ington are getting richer because of it, and 
not enough of the American public knows 
what the boys are going through. I guess 
that's just the fortunes of war. Maybe we 
have to endure a lot, maybe we can endure a 
lot, but why make men stay on the front 
lines for 8 and 9 months. It soon makes 
old men out of young men, and too often 
makes useless men out of young men. Men 
21 and 22 years of age ruined for life. You 
never get used to climbing mountains, all 
you do is get exhausted. 

Well, I've boiled over here but I'm far 
from being the only one who is so bitter. 
There isn't a man over here that wants to 
fight this war, for it will never accomplish 
anything. 

Well, I've got to end this now so I can 
mail it. I haven't got any mail yet but I'll 
probably get some next week. Well, I don’t 
know when I'll be able to write again, for as 
I said, we jump off tomorrow, and I'll start 
trudging over more mountains, each one a 
little higher and a little steeper than the 
next. I'll try and write a longer letter next 
time and a little more cheerful one. 

Love, 


A Campaign Speech? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. FRANK T. BOW 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 18, 1951 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
leading newspapers of Ohio, the Mas- 
sillon Independent, has commented edi- 
torially on President Truman’s most re- 
cent pronouncement in which he at- 


tempted to generate public pressure on 
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the Congress. I have recently returned 
from my district and I find that the 
editorial expresses public sentiment as 
I found it to exist. I feel the Congress 
will be interested in the views expressed 
in the following: 

A CAMPAIGN SPEECH? 


The radio speech President Truman made 
to the Nation Thursday night sounded very 
much as if it had been lifted almost entirely 
from some of the manuscripts the Chief 
Executive used during his successful 1948 
Presidential election campaign. 

Advance notices said Mr. Truman's speech 
would deal with the need for an effective 
price-control law and his reasons for asking 
Congress to approve much stiffer 35 
trol legislation to replace the present price 
control law which expires at the end of this 
month. 

However, Mr. Truman's speech sounded 
very much as if he were touching off the 
opening gun in another bid to remain as 
the occupant of the White House for another 
4 years and to keep his cronies in their plush 
Federal jobs, mink coats, deep freezers, and 
all the other things which have become 
synonymous with the Truman Pair Deal. 

Most political observers are of the opinion 
that the middle of 1951 is a trifle early to 
launch a vote getting campaign for Presi- 
dent, inasmuch as the Presidential campaign 
will not become a paramount issue until 
1952. But having observed Mr. Truman at 
work in the White House for more than six 
years the inevitable conclusion is that the 
man from Missouri keeps a weather eye on 
his own political fortunes with the duties 
which go with being President of the United 
States receiving secondary consideration. 

The need for a strong, effective price-con- 
trol law may be necessary, now that the 
Nation has embarked on a vast rearmament 
program, is fighting Russia's cannon fodder, 
the Chinese Reds, in Korea and inflation, 
largely the result of the financial manipula- 
tions of the Roosevelt New Deal and the 
Truman Fair Deal, has reduced the Ameri- 
can dollar to a mere shadow of its former 
value. 

But it seems the President of the United 
States should be able to tell the people of 
the United States why a strong price-control 


‘program is needed without dusting off and 


bringing out to view of a lot of shopworn 
chicanery and a disgusting tirade against 
special interests, lobbyists, and all those 
who might not see eye to eye with Mr. Tru- 
man and his political and free spending 
henchmen. 

The greatest thing that could happen to 
this country again would be to have a Presi- 
dent in the White House who for the short 
space of 15 or 30 minutes could talk to the 
American people without injecting low-grade 
politics into his remarks and give them a 
frank, honest, and intelligent appraisal of 
what is taking place and an equally intelli- 
gent recommendation of what he thinks 
should be done for the best interests of the 
entire country. 

Mr. Truman spent a lot of time taking pot 
shots at the special interests and lobbyists. 
He evidently was venting the Presidential 
wrath upon those who disagreed with his 
own viewpoints about price controls. 

But Mr. Truman said nary a word about 
those special interests and lobbyists who are 
working to put across his special program. 
And these special interests and lobbyists 
working for Mr. Truman, lest we forget, are 
doing their work entirely at the expense of 
the taxpayers. 

They are Mr. Truman’s cronies and po- 


purse 
and spending money lavishly in an effort to 
put across their pet Fair Deal schemes. 
At least the special interests and lobbyists 
Mr. Truman assailed Thursday night are 
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paying their own way. They have not yet 
become powerful enough to avail themselves 
of the Public Treasury. 

This is something John Q. Public should 
consider when trying to make head or tail 
out of what is now a thick labyrinth of con- 
fusion in Washington. 


Livestock and Meat Situation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER D. ANGELL 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 18, 1951 


Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orD, I include the following letter and 
newspaper editorial: 


VALLEY PACKING Co., 
Salem, Oreg., June 15, 1951, 
Hon. Homer D. ANGELL, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear MR. ANGELL: Enclosed is a copy of 
an editorial which very ably presents a truly 
Pacific coast picture of the livestock and 
meat situation. 

It is not my intention to burden you with 
any long-winded argument against any di- 
rect controls, but we do want to fully endorse 
the stand taken by Mr. Crow. 

We cannot presume to speak for any other 
packer, but as far as we are concerned any 
talk of a strike by processors is absurd. This 
industry is traditionally a large volume, 
small profit one and our very existence is de- 
pendent on an enormous turn-over. To say 
that we would willingly forego substantial 
slaughtering operations which would show a 
profit is foolish talk. During the months of 
February, March, April, and May of this year 
we have slaughtered at our establishment 
1,326 head of cattle of all types—last year 
in the same 4 months we slaughtered 
2,397 head. The simple reason that we did 
not slaughter more this year was that first, 
under general ceiling price regulations and 
later under MPR 24, we could not purchase 
and process cattle and sell them under allow- 
able price ceilings and hold our money to- 
gether—let alone make a profit, 

To add to our problems we are now blessed 
with the complicated machinery of buying 
in compliance, and, if you don’t fully under- 
stand that deal, don’t be surprised, because 
no one else does, 

We certainly don’t presume to have any 
answers to the complex economic problems 
of our country, but in the main, can't we 
have more of the old principles and funda- 
mentals that made this country what it is, 
and has carried us through so many crises in 
the past? We believe every true American 
is willing to make personal and national sac- 
rifices, but let’s not sacrifice our individual 
and national freedoms, 

Yours very truly, 
G. F. CHAMBERS, 
President. 
[From the Western Livestock Journal, Los 
Angeles, Calif., of May 24, 1951] 
COMMENTS BY THE PUBLISHER 

Complications are rapidly making it more 
and more difficult for meat packers to com- 
ply with complex price ceiling regulations, 
The one factor which makes it virtually 
impossible for the packer to comply is the 


fact that Government grading is tied directly ` 


into price ceilings. A packer-buyer with 
long experience on the Pacific coast buys 
cattle that in his opinion and based upon 


many years of trade practices will make a 
certain yield and meet consumer require- 
ments. The cattle are slaughtered and of 
course the good packer-buyer will not be 
far wrong on the dressing percentage yielded 
on the carcass. But he is often amazed to 
find that the carcass doesn’t impress the 
Government grader as being of quality equal 
to the ideas of the long-experienced cattle 
buyer. 

The big trouble is that Government price 
ceiling regulations are based largely upon 
experiences of middlewestern and eastern 
meat packers and distributors, in an area 
where the livestocl, economy is based upon 
marketing grain through livestock. 

In the entire western part of the United 
States the economy is based upon market- 
ing grass through livestock. Beyond that 
the Pacific coast consumer will not buy a 
fatty cut of meat except under protest, In 
our mild climate people want lean meat, 
tender, and extremely nutritious; in the 
different climatic conditions prevailing in 
the Middle West and East the consumer 
wants fat with the lean. A Government 
Prime carcass necessarily carries a lot of 
fat, and OPS provides the highest ceiling 
for that type of carcass. 

Despite the fact that on the Pacific coast 
a fatty carcass must sell at a discount, and 
that consumers protest against buying such 
meat, OPS ceilings put a substantial premium 
on such meat, and force the meat trade 
to sell the meat most desired by Pacific 
coast housewives at very substantial dis- 
counts. 

Of course this sort of a deal doesn’t make 
sense to anyone except the bureaucrats who 
are forcing price ceilings and controls upon 
the American people. It doesn't make sense 
to the housewife, who doesn’t understand 
why she should be forced to pay a premium 
price for something she doesn’t want. It 
doesn't make sense to the packer or retailer 
who for many, many years have provided 
Pacific coast consumers with the tidy, nutri- 
tious meat cuts that carry a minimum of 
wasteful fat to discover that the bureaucrats 
say all of us have been wrong for many 
years, 

Pacific coast protests against OPA regula- 
tions are not based so much on disagree- 
ment with Government grading. We don’t 
care much what sort of a stamp is put on 
meat; it’s the meat itself that we are inter- 
ested in. The objections are based upon 
the upsetting of trade practices that have 
been developed over a long period of years 
to meet consumer requirements. 

What has actually happened in the price- 
ceiling program is that Pacific coast prices 
on the most desired carcasses have been 
rolled back to a far greater extent than 
has been the case with the corn-belt type 
of beef. Government graders put a Commer- 
cial stamp on beef carcasses that meet major 
requirements and demands of the Pacific 
coast trade. Nobody cared much in the past, 
because very little of the meat was graded. 
And before price ceilings, such meat sold 
within 2 or 3 cents a pound of the highly 
touted Choice beef. But with the unworka- 
ble, complex, and unsatisfactory rules and 
regulations promulgated by the bureaucrats, 
this very desirable beef must now sell at a 
7-cent discount. And beyond that, packers 
tell us that some of the beef that hereto- 
fore has been considered very satisfactory 
gets a Utility stamp and must sell at 12 cents 
under Choice. That’s extremely serious to 
western cattlemen and cattle feeders who 
now have hundreds of thousands of steers, 
purchased at going market prices, which 
must sell at a discount which threatens 
terrific financial loss. There is no historical 
background for such discrimination. It 
doesn’t come as the result of consumer pref- 
erence or demand, because consumers on the 
Pacific coast prefer the quality of beef now 
termed Commercial. Western cattlemen 
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and feeders must face such costly discrimina- 
tion merely because of the edicts of a polit- 
ically appointed dictator in Washington, 
D.C. Itis a weird situation without preced- 
ence in this country. Of course, it will 
mean meat shortages. Of course, it means 
dissatisfaction and will bring protests, be- 
cause it is so manifestly unfair. It is such 
a rotten deal that it won't be permitted 
to exist for long. The best and quickest 
way to clear the atmosphere is for those of 
you who think the deal is rotten to tell your 
Congressmen your side of the story, and in 
definite, logical terms. 
NELSON R. Crow. 


A Foreign Correspondent’s Contribution 
to International Clarification of Propa- 
ganda 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCES P. BOLTON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 18, 1951 


Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, we in 
Cleveland have one morning newspaper, 
the Cleveland Plain-Dealer, whose chief 
representative here in Washington is and 
has been for many years Walker Buel. 
From the Cleveland office go out many 
exceedingly capable men trained in care- 
ful reporting. One of the best informed 
and competent of these is John P. Lea- 
cocos, whose three articles on the gen- 
eral subject of The Voice of America, 
published on May 18, 19, and 20, I am 
including under this unanimous-consent 
request, 

During a previous European trip, Mr. 
Leacocos won for himself high com- 
mendation from several of our Am- 
bassadors, They found him keen, alert, 
sympathetic, understanding, and accu- 
rate as a reporter, taking his job as in- 
ternational interpreter with unusual 
conscientiousness and courage. These 
three articles give evidence of the accu- 
racy of such judgment of his contribu- 
tion to the clarification of international 
understanding. 

The articles follow: 

[From the Cleveland Plain Dealer of May 18, 
1971] 
RING OF RADIO STATIONS AROUND SOVIET 
PRESSED 
(By John P. Leacacos) 

Parts, May 17.—Bowing their heads for the 
nonce to current political storms in Wash- 
ington, State Department propaganda offi- 
cials abroad say confidently they still expect 
to obtain supplemental millions to build a 
ring of powerful radio stations around the 
Russian periphery for the Voice of America. 

Since the radio ring will have important 
military value, Defense Department repre- 
sentatives are expected to lend their sup- 
port to a new appropriation request before 
Congress. 

One particularly strong station, whose lo- 
cation cannot be given for security reasons, 
will be capable of dropping a radio signal 
into the middle of Soviet Russia, making 
Red jamming of the Voice 10 times harder 
than at present, a high official predicted. 

The Russians have used up to 1,000 trans- 
mitters to jam the Voice in the past but will 
have to be using at least 2,000 to stop the 
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Voice in the future, according to American 
sources. 


COULD JAM OWN BROADCASTS 


Because of the vast spaces in Russia the 
Soviet Government uepends largely on radio 
for its own internal communications and di- 
rectives to local communities. Overjam- 
ming of the Voice by the Russians might 
well boomerang into interference with their 
own circuits, technicians added. 

Voice officials also revealed plans to use 
$15,000,000 worth of ECA counterpart funds 
in European currencies to buy cheap radio 
sets over here. The sets will run on bat- 
teries for 6 months and will be usable even 
if dropped in water. 

Scheduled for Europe are 150,000 sets and 
the same number for the Far East plus 500 
loudspeakers for South Korean villages be- 
hind the combat lines. 

Natives in every country reached by the 
Voice, including countries behind the iron 
curtain, have been assigned recently to re- 
port once a week to United States author- 
ities on how Voice signals are being received, 
whether broadcasters’ language accents are 
adequate, and on avoiding political bloopers. 


CRITICAL OF OWN PRODUCT 


State Department personnel on the oper- 
ating level are much more self-critical of 
their product than publicity releases indi- 
cate. 

“The trouble with the Voice,” said an ex- 
pert, “is that it has no Hooper rating or 
verified means of reception and effective- 
ness.” . 

On the controversial question raised in 
Congress as to whether United States propa- 
ganda activities, including the Voice, should 
be under an independent agency rather than 
the State Department, opinion most gener- 
ally encountered over here was for more, if 
not complete, independence. 

The most sensible compromise, at least in 
this correspondent’s view, was to make propa- 
ganda separate from the State Department, 
but to place at its head a top-notch State 
Department man of liberal outlook who 
knew the bureaucratic ropes but would not 
be tied by them. 


[From the Cleveland Plain Dealer of May 19, 
1951] 


Potrrics RUINS UNITED STATES PROPAGANDA 
ABROAD 


(By John P. Leacacos) 


Parts, May 18.—News stories, diplomatic 
announcements, statements inspired by in- 
telligence finding and cultural hash make 
up nine-tenths of the United States propa- 
ganda output. But frequently American 
politics pops in unannounced and “ruins” the 
official effort, according to State Department 
functionaries. 

“It’s very discouraging to presentation of a 
progressive face to the people we're trying to 
convince,” said a public-affairs officer in 
charge of propaganda activities in a major 
European capital. “Every time we touch 
socioeconomic matters we get into trouble. 
Congressmen always interpret what we say 
for foreign consumption as if it applied to 
ourselves back home.” 

Officials complained that this sensitivity to 
congressional opinion prevented the infor- 
mation program from being liberal enough 
concerning social reforms, with the result 
the Communists were forever stealing the 
ball and running away with it in front of the 
European masses. 

“It's about time both Republicans and 
conservative Democrats in Congress. realized 
that the New Deal reforms are now history in 
the United States and that it’s no sin to 
argue for such measures in countries that 
desperately need a New Deal of their own,” 
said the officer quoted above. 


COMPLICATED JOB 


Finally, the propaganda job is complicated, 
it was added, by the State Department’s 
double chore of simultaneously “reassuring 
people abroad and keeping Americans at 
home steamed up in order to get appropria- 
tions passed,” said another official. 

The entire task could be made much easier, 
in the creation of a coherent picture of 
American intentions overseas, if the State 
Department were allowed to beam a “voice 
of the world,” as it were, on to America, 
This would help explain complexities of the 
foreign problem to Americans, but such 
propagandizing on the home front is for- 
bidden by law. x 

Foreign correspondents are thus left as 
the only major means of telling Americans 
what is happening abroad and why, in the 
hope that Americans might develop a more 
informed understanding or, in the State De- 
partment words, a more adequate propa- 
ganda outlook. It was stressed that United 
States democratic propaganda can be only 
as good as the sum total of American im- 
pressions allows it to be. 

Embassy press attachés deplored the fact 
that comparatively few daily newspapers in 
the United States—one is the Plain Dealer 
see fit to maintain regular staff members 
overseas as permanent foreign correspond- 
ents. This number does not count in the 
flock of floating visitors and free lancers. 


SEE NEW YORK PAPERS ONLY 


Further, the attachés pointed out, Euro- 
peans get to see as a rule only the weekly 
news magazines and the big New York 
papets. Most Europeans consequently tend 
to dismiss the rest of the American press as 
provincial and unimportant. Officialdom 
here thus addresses its hand-outs and argu- 
ments mostly to Washington and New York. 

As for the wire services providing foreign 
coverage—the Associated Press, United Press, 
and International News Service—American 
Officials suggest these agencies do not do the 
job they are capable of for various reasons. 
News gathering for American readers by 
agency staffs has to compete with report- 
ing for internal national bureaus, the rest 
of Europe, and South America. 

Conversely, news of the United States to 
Europe from the agencies operates under 
other handicaps, it was asserted. 

High cable charges force economizing wire 
editors to cut down on the news budget. 
The commercial demand on the wire serv- 
ices by European clients emphasizes un- 
fortunately the more sensational and super- 
ficial news items. On political questions of 
national American reactions there is also too 
much echo of Washington and New York. 


PROVOKED BY UNITED STATES DEMANDS 


Rushed by deadlines and perhaps some- 
times repelled by the intricacies of the topics, 
foreign correspondents’ reports to the States 
do not always go beneath the surface of the 
news or they tap sources which obviously 
have axes to grind, according to this gov- 
ernmental critic, 

For example, dispatches do not make en- 
tirely clear that political crises and unrest 
in country after country this year have often 
been directly provoked by United States de- 
mands for rearmament. 

ECA economy moves on the Austrian 
budget, to cite another case, started protests 
at once, exploited into riots by the Reds. 
But news stories generally neglected to show 
that it was the Americans who forced the 
issue. 

Officials remarked that French-inspired 
anti-German propaganda is not often labeled 
as such. Few reports indicated that the 
French had not applied ECA-desired trade 
liberalization policies as widely as had the 
Germans. Nor was it known that the pro- 
fessedly anticartel French used hidden car- 
tels of their own in industrial syndicates to 
curtail freedom of imports. 
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[From the Cleveland Plain Dealer of May 20, 
1951] 


DISPUTING OFFICIALS Hurt UNITED STATES 
PROPAGANDA 


(By John P. Leacacos) 


Paris, May 19.—United States propaganda 
in the fleld is often rendered ineffective by 
too frequent evidence of policy disputes 
among Americans on the spot, according to 
European officials in intimate contact with 
Americans. 

Whom are we to believe in the face of your 
official statements when we know your army 
people don't like us, your State Department 
and ECA have different approaches, and your 
Washington offices are doing their thinking 
5,000 miles away from the facts? a French 
civil servant asked. 

This Gallic outburst may be a little ex- 
aggerated. But it does indicate that lack of 
coordination in policy today makes unity in 
the American propaganda fleld more of a 
wish than a reality. American sources in- 
sist, however, that unification of official views 
is much better in centralized Washington 
than in the dispersed agencies abroad. 


CONFLICTING OPINIONS 


Here are some examples of conflicting 
United States opinions or actions which lead 
Europeans to discount what they hear in the 
officially announced propaganda: 

Most United States military personnel 
overseas look down on the French Army, a 
factor of morale which Gen. Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower is fully aware of and tries to combat. 
Yet the United States officially holds France 
to be the key to Western European land 
defense. 

The State Department is all for giving the 
French Pleven plan of a European army a 
chance to prove itself. But American gen- 
erals still prefer to back the German proposal 
of a national German army despite the 
diplomatic storm that proposal caused last 
fall. 

American propagandists in the High Com- 
mission for Germany sing the praises of civil 
liberties. Yet the United States Armed 
Forces’ counterintelligence division arrests 
Germans and holds them incommunicado 
for days without allowing recourse to habeas 
corpus, as German newspapers have been 
quick to note. 

CLOAK~-AND-DAGGER MIX-UP 

Near a certain border secret agents buried 
flares and radio-transmitting sets. Watch- 
ing peasants notified police. It was ascer- 
tained the agents were American. The 
United States embassy in question did not 
know another American outfit was operating 
in its area. News of such cloak-and-dagger 
mix-ups gets around by word-of-mouth and 
damages American propaganda protestations 
of peaceful intentions. 

Cynicism concerning American pronounce- 
ments is also generated among foreign diplo- 
mats in a world capital like Paris by the 
spectacle of undercover infighting among 
rival “empire building” American agencies 
trying to enlarge their staffs at each other's 
expense and to make a good impression on 
Congress. 

For instance, the livewire ECA personnel 
like to think themselves more capable of di- 
recting European rearmament than the State 
Department or the American military. The 
soldiers impatiently want tough talk and im- 
mediate action. The career State Depart- 
ment boys try to keep all reins in their hands, 
And everybody keeps a respectful but wary 
eye on General Eisenhower. 

In fact, a good share of the distrust of 
propaganda support for American foreign 
policy is laid by thoughtful Europeans to 
the apparent fact that Americans seem to 
be getting most of their foreign policy lead- 
ership from generals. 

Cited in point are Gen. George Marshall 
as well as General Eisenhower and Gen, 
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Douglas MacArthur. Europeans also refer 
consistently to the old sore of World War IL 
when, they assert, too many political deci- 
sions in the liberated countries were left 
to the generals and colonels of United States 
military government staffs. 

“We've already had our own experience 
with military leaders like Napoleon and 
Boulanger,” said a French source. “That’s 
why most of us today agree with old Clemen- 
ceau that war is too serious a matter to leave 
to the generals.” He went on: 

“Now you're going through something 
similar and making quite a noise. Of course, 
you take your breast beating rather seriously, 
but you're a young nation and can afford it. 

“It would be a good thing to remember, 
however, that your politics affect everyone 
of us over here. I do think you make a seri- 
ous propaganda mistake in presenting your 
disputes. You don't point out that at bot- 
tom you're really united and that the demo- 
cratic manner in which you argue things 
out is unique in this world.” 


Correct Definitions Assist the Study of 
Wisdom 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN T. WOOD 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 13, 1951 


Mr. WOOD of Idaho. Mr. Speaker, a 
good deal of the coming discomfiture 
and possible destruction of the America 
we love will perforce have been due to 
the misuse of Webster’s Dictionary. 
Having its origin in the Kremlin, and 
perhaps through the unwitting aid and 
abetment of otherwise intelligent people 
who should have known better, we are 
today witnessing the studied warping of 
many very common and ordinary Amer- 
ican words, which we have always 
thought had rather fixed meaning. 

DEMOCRACY 


The most commonly tortured and 
twisted word is “democracy.” How lit- 
tle the unthinking and Kremlin-glamor- 
ized university professors, and still more 
unthinking clergy realize the connota- 
tion of this simple term as they use it at 
present? To them it apparently repre- 
sents the ultimate in governmental 
excellence. 

Nevertheless, it is most peculiarly 
Stalin’s word and that of his satellites. 
All of his geographical encroachments 
have been expressed to the world as 
setting up of democratic government, 
The Communists constantly maintain 
the government of Russia is a “people’s 
democracy.” 

Let it be definitely understood that 
democracy literally means the govern- 
ment of the people counted by the head, 
Sounds good. But after all democ- 
racy is mob law. It may be the expres- 
sion of the hideous force which presides 
at lynchings, sit-down strikes, Krelim- 
dictated peace meetings, and the horde 
of agencies motivated by the United Na- 
tions and World federalists, whose trea- 
sonable and un-American poisons are 
being pumped into the bloodstream of 
most of the respectable social groups in 


America today, who were organized to 
perform some salutary functions quite 
other than the attempted destruction of 
America and its constitutional govern- 
ment. 

On the other hand, it may be the moti- 
vating force which raises a million dollars 
in 1 day for Red Cross; provides a fer- 
vid national welcome for our hero, Gen- 
eral MacArthur; and fills the homes of 
America with tokens of love on Father’s 
and Mother's Days. 

Democracy had its advocates in the 
Constitutional Convention of 1789; so 
did a monarchy, and a strongly federal- 
ized government, such as we now have, 
All were rejected in favor of a Constitu- 
tional Republic wherein all powers not 
especially delegated to the executive, 
legislative, and judicial departments 
were retained by the sovereign people. 

If the IQ of the average American be 
that of 13 years, as is maintained by some 
today, then of course under a pure 
democracy we should have a government 
of 13-year-olds. Even under our Repub- 
lic, the electors, counted by the head, 
sometimes do strange things, but the ill 
effects of possibly unwise actions by the 
voters tend to be neutralized somewhat 
by the more considered action of the 
people’s representative in their legisla- 
tive bodies. 

LIBERTY WITHOUT LAW IS LICENSE 


Another commonly misused term is 
“liberty.” This particular warping of 
meaning is due to the fact that liberty 
has been deliberately misconstrued as 
license. True liberty cannot exist un- 
less clothed within the law. Liberty 
without law is nihilism. If you know 
your communism as you should, you will 
remember that communistic writers and 
thinkers have always maintained that 
the end result of a well-oiled function- 
ing communism is nihilism. True, li- 
cense might order the harmonious liv- 
ing of a Robinson Crusoe, but it would 
‘have to immediately recognize limita- 
tions after the rescue of Friday. The 


eager attendance of the somewhat leftist - 


voter at world peace conferences, and 
various other more or less futile means of 
attempting to influence legislation by 
democratic or direct means, might ac- 
complish more if kept within the frame- 
work of our representative democracy, 
and the same effort used to educate 
themselves and other voters in the tre- 
mendous efficacy of the true republican 
system, 
DISTORTION OF GOVERNMENT 


Another much distorted term is “Gov- 
ernment.” We are presently concerned 
with American Government. The basic 
principle adopted by the founding fa- 
thers was: That the foundation of all au- 
thority was the American people, and 
that the least governed state was the best 
governed. 

We have strayed far apace of those 
ideas. Due to the base treason of Con- 
gress in delegating authorities to the 
Executive, which were not theirs to give, 
and the development of predatory, self- 
perpetuating plunderbunds in the sev- 
eral executive departments, we are now 
approaching national bankruptcy. And, 
by the way, this condition will most prob- 
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ably continue until the sixteenth amend- 
ment to the Constitution be repealed, 
and another be substituted limiting the 
power of the Federal Government to tax 
not over 5 percent of the gross income of 
the United States, except for additions 
providing for the retirement of the na- 
tional debt, and possible increases in 
time of war, both of which would be re- 
quired to pass the vote of Congress. How 
completely we have gotten away from 
the sturdy self-reliance of the good men 
and true who were the first leaders of this 
Republic. Men formerly used their in- 
stitutions; now these same institutions 
have become the Frankensteins of their 
creators. 

The citizens of America formerly 
sought and recognized their opportuni- 
ties for advancement. Out of those used, 
opportunities came an earned security. 
Now, almost without exception, the sul- 
len slave of paternalistic government, 
which has been permitted to take the 
place of the government of the people, 
overlooks hundreds of similar opportuni- 
ties to earn his own security, while his 
gaze is fixed upon some will-o-the-wisp 
form of security, largely bought at some- 
one else’s expense, in the fashioning of 
which he has not wrought, and which ul- 
timately results in disappointment and 
slavery. 

Nor does the argument that “we 
have spent our lives building up this 
country, and hence we are entitled to 
support” help any. For it is the duty 
of all to spend their lives in the building 
of homes, communities, states, and na- 
tions. Even the instincts of the bees 
and ants teach that. It is not only your 
duty, but if you are a builder, rather 
than a destroyer, it is a happy privilege 
to spend your life serving your fellow~ 
men in this way. 

Should misfortune and illness over- 
take you, then let us have some system 
of grant—freely and frankly meeting 
your need, administered as one of the 
costs of government—handled strictly 
through local controls. But let us call 
it by its true name, charity. Men never 
have the right to enjoy the fruits of that 
which they do not produce. If it be 
not charity it can only be legalized 
plunder. 

THE TERM “ISOLATIONIST” DELIBERATELY 

WARPED EY THE INTERNATIONALISTS 


Last but not least we have the at- 


‘tempted besmirchment of the word 


“isolationist.” Please remember that 
America was founded by isolationists. 
They came here to be separated from the 
petty tyrannies of their mother coun- 


tries in order that they might realize to 


the full their divinely appointed rights 
of full governmental self-expression. 
And what a splendid job they did. 


The wonder of the ages. The hope of 
the world. The ultimate in govern- 


mental excellence. Webster defines iso- 
lation as: “To separate; to exist in a 
pure or free state.” 

Do you see anything so terrible or 
reprehensible in that? To exist in a 
pure state. Shall we add anything to 


‘that purity, think you, by joining our 


fortunes with the decadent, time-serv- 
ing, unholy, homunculi of Europe, or the 
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barbarian and half-savage hordes of 
Asia? A thousand times no. 

Let us keep our pure American sys- 
tem; the highest standard of living in 
the world; the home of happy and con- 
tented American wives and families; 
and the last hope of civilization— 
America, 


They Should Get a Raise 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANTONI N. SADLAK 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 18, 1951 


Mr. SADLAK. Mr. Speaker, while 
reading last Thursday’s editorial page of 
the Bridgeport (Conn.) Post I was im- 
pressed with the editor’s sentiments con- 
cerning an increase in wages for Federal 
workers which also singled out postal 
workers as a most deserving group speci- 
fying the reasons for its contention. The 
House Post Office and Civil Service Com- 
mittee is currently holding hearings on 
this vital problem confronting the clas- 
sified employees and the postal employ- 
ees—a problem which is affecting the 
morale of the workers because they are 
unable to provide the necessities prop- 
erly for themselves and their dependents 
on the salaries received—the cost of liv- 
ing having greatly increased since the 
last pay addition granted by Congress in 
October 1949. Altogether too many of 
our employees for whom the Congress 
establishes the pay scales are required 
to hold other jobs and their wives must 
also find outside work in order to meet 
the requirements of the family budget. 
The timeliness of the editorial and its 
reasoning bespeak earliest resolution of 
the matter by the appropriate commit- 
tees and the Members of both bodies of 
the Congress. 

THEY SHOULD GET A RAISE 

In the vast army of Federal employees 
there is one group which always gives a high 
standard of public service. They are the 
postal workers, and in comparison to what 
they give, they receive litle in the way of 
salary. 

There is a movement in Washington to 
grant salary increases to all Federal employ- 
ees. The move has been criticised and criti- 
cised severely. There are thousands and 
thousands who do not deserve & raise because 
they give so little, and it is generally believed 
that other thousands are not even needed in 
the jobs they hold. 

The postal employees—all of them—should 
be exempt from this criticism. They don't 
have cushy jobs nor the gay life of the bet- 
ter-paid bureaucrats. They work and work 
hard, whether they are employed inside the 
post offices or On the streets with a heavy 
pack over their shoulders. 

They get low pay. They have always got- 
ten low pay and they have had to fight for 
whatever raises they have received in the 
past. Their pay scales are not justified in 
the light of economy. The Government has 
billions to give away to foreign countries and 
to support agricultural prices, but has always 
been niggardly with the postal employees. 

The postal salaries, for clerks, carriers, and 
post-office workers, range from $2,670 a year, 


the starting rate, to $3,970 after 24 years’ 
service, 

Postal employees finance their own pen- 
sions, paying 6 percent of the salaries to the 
retirement fund. Many receive less in take- 
home pay than the standard subsistence pay 
advocated by the Federal Government itself. 
They have had no increases in more than 
2 years, and the last One they got was for 
$120. This, in spite of the 15 percent in 
food costs and the more than 10-percent 
rise in the general cost of living in a year. 
Taxes have gone up and are going higher. 
The postal workers have to pay them too, no 
matter how high they go. 

Billions could be cut from the Federal 
budget if the administration wanted to do 
something for the postal workers. But even 
if the billions are not cut, appropriations 
should be made to take care of this class of 
Federal employees. And they should get 
their increases before any others are even 
considered. 


Secretary Chapman’s Views on Tax 
Benefits 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o; 


HON. E. L. BARTLETT 


DELEGATE FROM ALASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 18, 1951 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I append 
the following article from the Wall 
Street Journal of June 13, in which the 
views of Secretary Chapman of the In- 
terior Department regarding tax amor- 
tization are presented: 


RAPD AMORTIZATION—CHAPMAN URGES LOWER ` 


ALLOWANCE UNDER TAX-BENEFIT PROGRAM; 
WARNS UNITED STATES STANDS To Lose Up 
TO $9,000,000,000 

WASHINGTON.—A major shift toward lower 
allowances under the controversial tax pro- 
gram was recommended by Interior Secretary 
Oscar Chapman. 

Mr. Chapman, whose agency contains five 
of the Government bureaus involved in 
granting fast amortization certificates, esti- 
mated the reyenue loss to the Government 
under present policy could eventually run 
as high as $9,000,000,000 in the long run. 
He said Federal officials should turn instead 
to other devices for expanding defense pro- 
duction facilities, such as direct Government 
loans to business, Government guaranties 
of private loans, and direct Government 
construction. 

In any case, Mr. Chapman suggested, tax- 
amortization certificates should generally al- 
low 5-year write-offs on less than 50 percent 
of the value of the new facility, compared 
with the current 72.5-percent average. 

RECOMMENDATIONS TO HARRISON 

Mr. Chapman’s recommendations were 
made in a letter dated April 3 to former De- 
fense Production Administrator William Har- 
rison. A copy was sent to the Senate Bank- 
ing Committee, and made public yesterday. 

The Interior Secretary used this reasoning: 


The present policy allowing fast amortiza- ' 


tion on an average of 72.5 percent of the new 
facilities’ value “will lead to excessive cost of 
the public.” On the $11,500,000,000 worth of 
amortization certificates applied for to date, 
the long-term cost of the United States 
Treasury could be $2,500,000,000 to $3,000,- 


- 000,000. If certificates total $30,000,000,000 


over the next few years—a figure “not at all 
unlikely”—the short-term revenue loss would 
be $13,000,000,000 and the long-term loss 
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could range from $6,500,000,000 to $9,000,000,- 
000, depending on the post-emergency cor- 
poration tax rate. 

The current high percentages are granted 
on the theory that fast amortization is an 
incentive, rather than a method of paying 
for “genuinely accelerated expiration of eco- 
nomic utility.” The obsolescence of existing 
facilities does not get enough attention un- 
der present certificate-granting policy. The 
steel industry, for instance, recs-ives high 
amortization percentages despite obsoles- 
cenc in existing plants. This leads to dis- 
crimination in favor of facilities with a long- 
term usefulness. Therefore Federal officials 
should at least try to distinguish between 
risk plus normal profit and extraordinary 
profitability. 


“INEQUITY” OR “SUBSIDY” 


Government practice in setting similar 5- 
year amortization percentages through- 
out an industry gives excessive relief to the 
companies already in a good financial posi- 
tion. An industry-wide standard percentage 
amounts to inequity, on the one hand, and 
needless subsidy, on the other in the case 
of individual companies. Thus, there is 
serious question about the wisdom of giving 
high percentages to some firms because they 
are needed by others. 

Although fast amortization is a boon to 
firms with financing problems, the finance- 
facilitating aspect of amortization should be 
looked on as an incident and not the main 
purpose. Where private financing needs an 
outside boost, the Government should go in 
for direct loans or loan guaranties. Al- 
though losses may be sustained by the Gov- 
ernment as a result of such loans or guaran- 
ties, the loss would almost certainly be less 
than the cost of giving a firm a large part 
of its investment in order to make it possible 
to raise the rest privately. 

As for evaluating the post-emergency value 
of new facilities now being built, Mr. Chap- 
man said the best approach would be to allow 
fast tax amortization adjustments at the end 
of the emergency period based on actual loss 
at that time. He said this method will take 
care of the possibility that the emergency 
may last longer than 5 years and allow for 
adjustments at a time when loss can be truly 
determined. ‘ 

The mobilization agencies within the In- 
terior Department that pass on 5-year certi- 
ficates are the Defense Electric Power Admin- 
istration, the Petroleum Administration for, 
Defense, the Defense Minerals Adminis- 
tration, the Defense Solid Fuels Adminis- 
tration, and the Defense Fisheries Admin- 
istration. As of May 5, the five bureaus 
had received 1,025 applications, totaling 
$5,123,000,000. Of this total, 194 applications 
worth $1,362,000,000 have been approved and 
13 applications worth $6,000,000 turned down, 


President Truman Again Failed Nation in 
Time of Need 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. H. R. GROSS 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 18, 1951 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, President 
Truman’s radio-television speech a few 
days ago, in which he tried to lay the 
blame for inflation on every doorstep but 
his own, was well nigh revolting. 

Citizens of this country will do well to 
remember that immediately after Tru- 
man launched this country into war a 
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year ago he announced he wanted only 
a minimum of controls. When Congress, 
apprehensive because of the growing 
menace of inflation, approved the De- 
fense Production Act in September, less 
than 3 months after the outbreak of war, 
there was every reason and right to ex- 
pect Truman to immediately put the 
machinery into effect to control the 
economy. 

Instead, the present occupant of the 
White House vacillated and procrasti- 
nated. It will be remembered that 1950 
was a national election year. Truman 
and his advisers, if there be such, must 
take the responsibility for the inflation 
that is now gnawing deeply into the vitals 
of this Nation. b 

In connection with rampant inflation, 
and in his speech the other evening, the 
President slashed at the National Man- 
ufacturers Association. I do not pro- 
pose at this time to discuss the merits 
or demerits of the National Manufac- 
turers Association or any of its activ- 
ities. 

I do propose to set forth here the 
fact that Charles E. Wilson, selected by 
Truman to be Director of the Office of 
Defense Mobilization, was a director-at- 
large of the NAM in 1942 when the same 
Wilson was a top official of General Elec- 
tric Corporation, 

Phillip Reed, chairman of the board 

of General Electric, was an NAM direc- 
tor-at-large in 1940 and national vice 
president of the NAM in 1941, and Ralph 
Cordiner, executive vice president of 
General Electric, was an NAM director- 
at-large in 1948. Iam reliably informed 
that one or more General Electric Corp. 
officials now hold offices of responsibility 
in the NAM. 
| There is no evidence that Mr. Wilson, 
whom the President personally plucked 
from the General Electric Corp. to 
‘head the over-all mobilization set-up, 
has ever denounced the National Man- 
ufacturers Association or repudiated his 
affiliation with that organization. 

To the onlooker it scarcely makes 
sense that Truman should retain Wilson 
in one of the most powerful posts in 
Government and at the same time serve 
a virtual declaration of war on the Na- 
tional Manufacturers Association which 
Wilson’s General Electric Corp. has 
supported through the years and which 
it apparently continues to support, ac- 
tively and generously. 

In connection with the recent Truman 
verbal offering on inflation, I call atten- 
tion to the following editorial in the June 


16 issue of the Mason City (Iowa) Globe- 


Gazette: 


CONTROLS AREN’T AS SIMPLE AS PAINTED BY N 


Mn. TRUMAN 


The President in his radio appeal Thursday 
night to pressure Congress into adopting the 
administration's program of economic con- 
trols contained more heat than light. In 
neither language nor logic was it impressive 
for those who have given previous thought 
to the subject. 

Mr. Truman—or whoever wrote his home- 
spun, off-the-cuff speech for him—seemed 
to proceed from the assumption that mere 
assertion by a President makes a thing true. 
The laws of economics are not quite that 
respectful of authority. 

For the President to bring the National 
Manufacturers Association into the act was 


no more germane to the subject at hand 
than it would have been if the NAM Presi- 
dent in his reply had spoken of Mr. Tru- 
man’s unrenounced ties with the ill-odored 
Pendergast machine. 

Controls are, to say the least, a debatable 
question from a number of viewpoints. As 
such, they should be debated without rancor, 
without recriminations. 

Without any advice whatever from NAM or 
anybody else, we have arrived at a deep- 
seated conviction that by their very nature 
controls and their companion gadget, ra- 
tioning, are at last, not a first, resort. 

During the war when there had to be a 
maximum diversion of the Nation’s produc- 
tion to the life-and-death matter of win- 
ning a war, neither controls nor rationing 
were open to question, in our view. 

Mr. Truman glibly places all blame on 
somebody else for the creeping inflation in 
the years between the close of World War II 
and the present. If he really believes the 
administration did all in its power to check 
this trend, he stands alone in such belief. 

In the present situation, economists—as 
distinguished from politicians—are divided 
on the question of whether the problem 
faced by our Nation in the world scene makes 
rigid controls either necessary or desirable. 

It was both unfair and unrealistic for the 
President to classify as selfish and unpatrio- 
tic all who do not agree with him on a de- 
batable question. 

There are in Washington today—and the 
President at times seems to be among them 
those who regard rigid economic controls as 
an inescapable feature of government. With 
this point of view we take grave exception. 

By their very nature, controls reflect a 
large measure of defeatism. They are based 
on the premise that the best we can do is 
have a reasonable division of scarcity; the 
American tradition is to produce in abund- 
ance. 

The present sky-high price of beef stems 
from the fundamental fact that there isn’t 
enough beef to supply the demand. An 
obvious solution is to encourage conditions 
which will mean more beef. 

Clamping on a rigid control exerts pre- 
cisely the opposite effect. Meat producers 
are discouraged, not encouraged. The in- 
evitable consequence will be less beef, not 
more beef. 

That’s why we say there was more heat 
than light in the President's pronouncement, 


The Purple Heart Cruise Sponsored by 
Irv Kupcinet 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SIDNEY R. YATES 


OF ILLINOIS 
J IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 18, 1951 


Mr. YATES. Mr. Speaker, all too fre- 
quently an injured veteran is given a 
Purple Heart, then hospitalized, and 
then forgotten. 

One man who has not forgotten the 
hospitalized veterans is the well-known 
and popular columnist for the Chicago 
Sun-Times, Mr. Irv Kupcinet. 

For the past seven years, through the 
medium of his widely read Kup’s 
Column, Irv Kupcinet has sponsored an 
all-day Purple Heart cruise on Lake 
Michigan for hospitalized veterans. 

This worthy endeavor has met with an 
enthusiastic response from his readers. 
Their contributions have helped to make 
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the Purple Heart cruise a long-to-be- 
remembered event by grateful veterans, 
carrying on the tradition created during 
Wold War II when Chicago achieved a 
Nationwide reputation for its friendly 
welcome and generous treatment of 
servicemen. 

It is heartening to observe that Chi- 
cagoans have not forgotten the hospi- 
talized veterans, and that their grati- 
tude is continuously expressed by sup- 
port of the Purple Heart cruise. 

The Purple Heart cruise is but one 
example of Irv Kupeinet's humani- 
tarianism. His efforts to raise funds on 
behalf of the Jerry Solomon Cancer Re- 
search Foundation are well known and 
well applauded throughout the city of 
Chicago. Last month he found time, too, 
to lead the city’s drive for donations to 
combat cerebral palsy, raising over 
ae ee in a 20-hour television broad- 
cast. 

On Friday, June 15, 1951, in the Chi- 
cago Sun-Times, Kup describes this 
year’s Purple Heart cruise as follows: 

Kup's COLUMN 


Ship ahoy, mates. Our seventh annual 
purple-heart cruise, with its all-star cast of 
some 500 veterans from hospitals and train- 
ing stations in the Chicago area, sails Sat- 
urday aboard the S. S. North American, larg- 
est passenger ship on the Great Lakes. The 
vets will come from the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration hospitals at Hines and Downey, III.; 
from Great Lakes Hospital, and from Fort 
Sheridan and Great Lakes Training Centers. 
Some will be youngsters, just back from 
Korea; others will be grizzled vets of World 
War I who still are confined to hospitals and 
have sailed with us on every cruise. 

Thanks to the readers of this column, 
they'll have a gala day on Lake Michigan, 
complete with a seven-course meal, innu- 
merable delicacies and gifts, dancing, and 
an all-star floor show. It'll be constant mer- 
riment from the time we shove off at 9 a. m. 
from the Michigan Avenue dock until the 
giant ship returns in the evening’s shadows. 
For the vets, young or old, it’s a day of com- 
plete relaxation, a change of pace from rou- 
tine existence, and rich in memories. 

To provide companionship and dancing 
partners for our all-star guests, there'll be 
some 75 hostesses aboard. Some will be Wacs 
stationed at Fifth Army headquarters; others 
will be members of the Wac-Veterans of Chi- 
cago, and still others will be hostesses of the 
Chicago servicemen’s centers. Each of these 
young ladies will be identified by a corsage, 
thanks to Tom O’Brien, the Loop florist. 
Something new has been added this year: 
The ship will be decorated, from stem to 
stern, in a purple-heart motif by Shacks, Inc, 

The Navy, thanks to Capt. Richard M. 
Oliver, commanding officer at Glenview, and 
the Coast Guard, through the cooperation of 
Capt. A. H. Hawley, also are joining the show. 
A flight of the Navy’s PBY’s will rendezvous 
with the steamship North American out in 
the lake at 11 a, m., while a Coast Guard 
ship will serve as an escort. The Great 
Lakes Band, one of the finest of its type, 
will blare forth from the top deck of the 
Purple Cruise ship. 

The show folks, as usual, have responded 
with wholehearted enthusiasm. Thanks to 
Jimmy Petrillo, of the AFM, and Jack Irving, 
of AGVA, blanket clearances for all enter- 
tainers to perform have been issued. Joe 
Wallace, a veteran of each cruise, will emcee 
the show. 

He’ll introduce such stars as the Weavers 
and Nip Nelson from the Empire Room; 
Jimmy (Professor Backwards) Edmondson; 
the Carletons, father and son; Rom Desmond, 
from Helsing’s; Doris Drew, new Mercury re- 
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cording star; John Paul and Uncle Harry, 
top magicians; singers Jeri Sothern and Dick 
Gordon; comedian Shelley Keller; Three Lit- 
tle Dickens, popular singing trio; and Jerry 
Stern, who, in addition to entertaining, will 
give away 72 ukeleles on behalf of the Har- 
mony Co. Music for the show, as well as 
dancing, will be played by Bob Ruehle and 
his band. 

The vets will be able to puff away to their 
hearts’ content, thanks to cigarette contri- 
butions from J. E. Coulombe, of the Adams 
Manufacturing Co., Gershuny and Epstein, 
George and Oscar Marienthal of the London 
House, and Humiston-Keeling Co. From Joe 
Garcia, the tobacco tycoon, and Milt 
Schwartz, the Loop Cafe impresario, come 
hundreds of cigars. If it’s a sweet tooth 
the boys have there'll be Baby Ruth candy 
bars from Otto Schnering and 1,000 assorted 
packages of sweets from Sam Gertz. And 
what would a cruise be without ice cream? 
Thanks to the Goldenrod and Bressler firms, 
the vets will have all they can possibly 
consume, 

For the veterans who have to leave their 
stations before breakfast in order to make 
the 9 a. m. sailing time, there'll be steaming 
coffee and Danish pastry waiting aboard the 
ship. Maurice's Restaurant is providing the 
pastry. To facilitate service on ship, we'll 
need paper plates and cups. A low bow to 
Johnny Jonnasen for providing these. And 
another low bow to the Davidson Bakery Co. 
for designing a huge cake shaped like a ship. 
Each vet will receive an adult game as a 
gift, thanks to Louis Zahn, the drug mogul, 
and D. C. Trager, the toy creator. 

No vet will go thirsty on this cruise. Soft 
drinks by the carload are being supplied by 
the California Beverage Co., Dad's Old 
Fashioned Root Beer, Pepsi-Cola, and Orange 
Crush Bottling Co. Beer, only alcoholic 
beverage permitted on board (and that in 
limited quantities), will be served through 
the courtesies of Pabst, Premium, and Gold 
Seal Liquors. In event the boys want to 
play gin rummy or canasta, Walgreen’s is 
sending along hundreds of decks of playing 
cards. 

One of the many souvenirs of the trip will 
be the photograph each vet will get of him- 
self on board the Purple Heart cruise. This 
is accomplished through the cooperation of 
Jules Hersch of the E. J. Pollak Co. His own 
crew of cameramen, equipped with Polaroids, 
will snap pictures of the veterans and pre- 
sent them—60 seconds later—encased in a 
Purple Heart folder. The Tri-Par Sound 
System will set up a loud-speaker at the 
Michigan Avenue dock so that Les Lear's 
melodious and virile voice may carry the 
presailing ceremonies to the public. 

And to all of you who have made this 
Purple Heart cruise possible with your fi- 
nancial contributions, a great big hug on 
behalf of the vets. Ship ahoy, mates. 


Was the Decartelization Program 
Sabotaged? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ADOLPH J. SABATH 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 7, 1951 


Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, under the 
leave granted me, I insert an article 
which appeared in the bulletin, Prevent 
World War III, November-December is- 
sue, published by the Society for the Pre- 
vention of World War III, of New York 


City, entitled “Was the Decartelization 
Program Sabotaged? as follows: 


Was THE DECARTELIZATION PROGRAM 
SABoTaGeD?—Part III 


THE ROBERT BOSCH COMBINE AND GEN. ARTHUR 
WILSON 


The specter of a militaristic, re-Nazified 
and antidemocratic Germany is again mak- 
ing its appearance. Former Naxi industrial- 
ists now occupy the leading positions in in- 
dustry and in the political and economic ad- 
ministration of the Bonn government. 
Rightist parties are expanding their infl- 
ence among the populace. German cartels 
are being reconstituted. These are facts of 
great portent to everyone who remembers 
Germany's potential capacity to wage war, 
her unceasing efforts to become and remain 
the dominant power in Europe. 

What contributed to these new devolop- 
ments? Certainly, one factor was the failure 
of American military government to carry 
out the decartelization program for Germany 
which orginally constituted a fundamental 
objective of American occupation policy for 
Germany. This failure opened the way for 
a return of the old Nazi forces; it strength- 
ened their hand vis-a-vis the democratic 
nations, and it has enabled them to conduct 
a policy of blackmail of the democracies for 
economic and political concessions in return 
for their support of the west against the east. 
The approval of a Franco-German steel pool 
must be paid for, in the eyes of the resurgent 
German Nazi industrialists, by permitting 
them to make Germany the major industrial 
power in Europe. Can we afford to pay such 
a price? 

How the failure of the decartelization 
policy in Germany contributed to these de- 
velopments will be illustrated by the flasco 
of the efforts to deconcentrate the biggest 
automotive equipment combine in Ger- 
many, Bosch. The Bosch combine was not 
only the biggest monopoly in its field and 
therefore an excessive concentration of 
economic power, but it was also a com- 
pany which had devotedly contributed to the 
building up of the Nazi war machine. It had 
utilized its facilities and foreign affiliates to 
conduct espionage in the interests of the 
German Government. Its espionage in the 
United States during the First World War 
and its activities on behalf of the Nazi re- 
gime prior to United States entry into the 
Second World War are a matter of record. 

In March 1948 General Clay ordered the 
decartelization branch to cease all action 
against Germany's major combines, with the 
possible exception of Bosch, which became 
the only major industrial combine against 
which the staff of decartelization branch 
was permitted to prepare an order for decon- 
centrating its excessive economic power, 
Yet, although Clay gave his reluctant assent 
to the action against Bosch, the decartel- 
ization branch had arrayed against it a coali- 
tion of forces within military government 
and outside of it, which rushed to the de- 
fense of Bosch and made every effort to 
nullify any effective execution of an order 
against Bosch. These individuals included 
the head of decartelization branch, Rich- 
ardson Bronson, and the top economic ad- 
visers of General Clay, Wilkinson and Haw- 
kins. They also included Leland Spencer, 
chief of the Bipartite Industry and Commerce 
Committee. 

Bosch, located in Stuttgart, had the sup- 
port of George Erion, chief of the economic 
division, who fed Bosch information on the 
planned deconcentration order. General 
Wilson, whose connections in the United 
States and Germany came from the highest 
levels; also played a most prominent part in 
restoring Bosch's international position. 
With all these forces operating to upset the 
proposed order against Bosch, it was a fore- 
gone conclusion that the endeavors of the 
decartelization branch were doomed to fail- 
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ure. How this took place and who was re- 

sponsible will be shown in the following 

paragraphs: à 

I. The Bosch combine as an excessive con- 
centration of economic power 


Under Military Government Law 56, passed 
in 1947, together with amendments and reg- 
ulations, it was the mandatory obligation of 
military government, through its decartel- 
ization branch, to carry out deconcentration 
of German enterprises and combines or mo- 
nopolies which constituted an excessive 
concentration of economic power. The Bosch 
combine not only conformed with this defi- 
nition but it had made tremendous contribu- 
tions to the expansion of the Nazi war ma- 
chine and the building up of the Nazi war 
potential. The Bosch combine, in every 
sense of the word, was an enterprise the de- 
concentration of which was in accordance 
with United States policy directives on de- 
nazification, demilitarization and decartel- 
ization. The Bosch combine, domestically 
and in foreign countries, was an essential 
element in the war plans of the German Goy- 
ernment in the First World War and of the 
Nazis in the Second World War. In both 
wars, Bosch interests in the United States 
had been seized by the Alien Property Cus- 
todian Office. 

The core of the Bosch combine is its three 
plants located in Stuttgart and its environs, 
in the American zone of occupation. These 
plants produced finished products as well as 
assembled parts manufactured in various 
Bosch subsidiaries. In these plants, also, 
all research and scientific developments were 
concentrated. The Bosch parent company 
kept a tight hold on all technical advances, 
and its research work, as was the case of all 
German combines, was highly centralized. 

Bosch owned, in addition, 11 other com- 
panies, a controlling interest in 4 com- 
panies and minority participations in 5 
other firms. Bosch directors occupied a total 
of 38 directorships in other industrial and 
banking enterprises. 

Bosch’s patent holdings were an important 
weapon in subduing its competitors. Bosch 
owned approximately 1,100 German patents 
and 4,000 foreign patents in addition to 
seven or eight hundred trade marks, This 
ownership of essential patents and trade 
marks provided the wily and shrewd officials 
of Bosch with the means for removing un- 
desirable competitors and for restraining in- 
ternational trade in those areas where Bosch 
influence was strong. One of the devices in 
connection with patents was the Bosch sys- 
tem of licensing, under which Bosch could 
dictate prices and conditions, of sale. The 
Bosch cartel policy is well expressed by a 
letter of the Bosch director, E. C. Rassbach, 
to its American affiliate, dated October 13, 
1933: 

“Our attitude is not one of antagonism to 
your interest, but follows the lines of a 
well-defined policy which is applied to all 
comers. We do not oppose your patents be- 
cause they are your patents, but we oppose 
all patents which, of any origin whatsoever, 
can affect our interest, unless we are con- 
ceded an inside position. In other words 
we will always oppose the erection of fences 
by anybody on our possible territory, unless 
we can get inside of the fence, and in that 
case we will render every assistance to make 
it as high as possible.” 

While the historical evidence on the ruth- 
lessness with which Bosch carried out its 
monopolistic and cartel policies is conclu- 
sive, it is an interesting contribution to the 
postwar mentality of former Nazi industrial- 
ists that the Bosch officials officially and 
unofficially proclaimed their innocence of all 
charges of unfair trade practices, or of any 
antidemocratic action, or anything except 
the purest motives to serve their customers 
and to further the welfare of its workers. 
Bosch officials went so far, indeed, as to claim 
that their activities increased competition. 
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The truth, of course, is the very opposite. 
Decartelization branch analysts were able to 
show that Bosch used every financial and 
technical contrivance ever invented to elimi- 
nate, or paralyze, the competitors of the 
company. These devices included buying 
secretly into selected companies, exerting 
pressure through the banks on which Bosch 
directors sat, refusing to license its patents 
to firms which refused to toe the line, charg- 
ing exorbitant royalty fees to drive competi- 
tors into bankruptcy, or where necessary, 
start price wars. During the last war, Bosch, 
in addition to being the recipient of many 
Nazi honors for its contribution to the Ger- 
man war effort, also employed many slave 
workers. 

No wonder then that Theodore Heuss, ven- 
erable president of the Bonn republic and 
life-long friend of the Bosch family, felt 
complelled to write a post-war biography of 
old man Bosch, endeavoring to exculpate 
him from the verdict of history. In this 
biography, numerous copies of which were 
appropriately dispatched to the decarteliza- 
tion branch, Bosch is pictured as a devoted 
and unswerving anti-Nazi, a life-long Demo- 
crat and, above all, a friend of the United 
States (see the following section on this 
category of affection). The company was 
depicted as passionately devoted to free en- 
terprise, and it was alleged that whatever 
steps Bosch undertook in the direction of 
amalgamation (the word “cartel” was never 
used) were really in the best interests of 
the company about to be amalgamated, 
Wherever Bosch swallowed up another com- 
pany, it was done only in the interests of 
providing Bosch workers with steady em- 
ployment. Nowhere does Theodore Heuss 
speak of the medals bestowed upon Bosch by 
the Nazi regime, nor, for that matter, about 
the activities of Bosch in the United States. 

Compare this with the statement made on 
October 17, 1941, by the Nazi Minister of Eco- 
nomics, Funk (hanged at Nuremberg as war 
criminal), when he bestowed the highest 
Nazi award to the father of the German steel 
cartel, Dr. E, Poensgen, “On my suggestion, 
the Fuehrer awarded you, Dr. Poensgen, the 
rare distinction of the eagle shield of the 
German Reich. This distinction brings you 
into the same rank as men like Robert Bosch, 
Karl Duisburg, Emil Kirdorff, Krupp von 
Bohlen, and Halbach.” 

The international strength of Bosch was 
derived from its ownership or control of 45 
foreign affiliates. Through these affiliates, 
Bosch was able to fix the prices of its prod- 
ucts in world markets. Some of these com- 
panies in turh owned subsidiaries on which 
Bosch could exercise influence through car- 
tel agreements. Bosch’s international con- 
nections were useful for conducting espio- 
nage in the interests of the German Gov- 
ernment. 

As a major producer of Diesel engine com- 
ponents and fuel injection equipment, its 
economic power extended far beyond the 
limits of its own sphere of distribution and 
sales. Diesel and gasoline engine producers, 
automobile manufacturers, and radio and 
television producers were to a greater or 
lesser degree dependent on Bosch for essen- 
tial components. Bosch was able, therefore, 
to exert broad influence on a large segment 
of the total German economy. 

At the beginning of World War II, there 
were no serious threats to Bosch’s dominant 
position in the production of automotive 
equipment. The biggest German company 
in this field, the Eisemann firm, had already 
been swallowed up as early as 1923, although 
this deal was not made public until 1937. 
By 1939 Bosch had considerably expanded 
his activities into other fields, including the 
manufacture of television sets, refrigerators, 
movie projectors, and radios. 


Bosch's productive capacity in the post- 
war period was not materially affected by 
military action. Although the Stuttgart 
plants suffered somewhat from bombing (the 
damage being exaggerated by Bosch officials), 
its subsidiaries remained largely untouched. 
Decartelization branch investigators found 
that in relation to over-all German produc- 
tion, Bosch accounted for 75 percent of all 
generators, starters, and ignition units; 65 
percent of ignition distributors and contact 
breakers; 50 percent of coils for gasoline en- 
gines; 60 percent of electrical equipment for 
motorcycles; 70 percent of magnetos for sta- 
tionary engines; 60 percent of forced-feed 
lubricators; 60 percent of fuel-injection 
pumps and accessories; and even 40 percent 
of all radio sets, notwithstanding the rela- 
tively large number of radio-set manufac- 
turers. It also produced lesser amounts of 
other items of automotive and engine equip. 
ment. 

There is reason to believe, moreover, that 
the above figures are understated. A former 
director of Bosch stated in conversations 
with decartelization investigators that the 
percentage of total German production of 
some items of automotive equipment was as 
high as 90 percent. 


II. Bosch espionage activities in the 
United States 
Robert Bosch, Stuttgart, founded his 
American affiliate in the United States in 
1906. All of the directors of the American 
company were German nationals, but a ma- 
jority of the stock in the new company was 


personally held by Robert Bosch. 


The Bosch Magneto Co. was very success- 
ful and in a few years after its incorpora- 
tion it had already managed to purchase 
the controlling interest in a number of 
American companies in allied lines of pro- 
duction. Among the companies in which 
Bosch acquired a controlling interest was 
the American branch of Bosch's biggest Ger- 
man competitor, the Eisemann firm. 

The Bosch interests in the United States 
were transformed into an important center 
of German espionage in the United States. 
At the outbreak of the first World War, Bosch 
productive capacity for ignition equipment 
was large enough to satisfy the entire de- 
mand in the United States. The Allies fight- 
ing Germany were desperately in need of 
this equipment. The Bosch interests in the 
United States were thus in a strategic posi- 
tion to sabotage the war efforts of the Allies. 
Bosch activities were directly under the su- 
pervision of Germany’s top spy in the United 
States, Captain Boy-Ed, military attaché to 
the German Embassy. It was Boy-Ed who 
issued instructions to the directors of Bosch 
in the United States on the proper policies 
to be pursued on behalf of Germany's war 
effort. In a letter to Boy-Ed, Otto Heins, a 
director of Bosch, informed the former that 
the efforts of American Bosch company to 
prevent the Allies from obtaining essential 
war equipment were proving successful. 
Wrote Heins: 

“Proceeding on the principle that interest 
in business profit was to be put wholly in 
the background and interest in defense of 
the country was singly and alone to be fol- 
lowed, the part of the business policy I was 
to take presented itself—everything must be 
tried to make difficult and slow in every way 
the acquirement by the enemy of the neces- 
sary special apparatus before referred to and 
to do this partly by seeing that the special 
war apparatus was not delivered by us and 
partly by the delivery of normal trade appa- 
ratus making the enemy believe that they 
could cover their requirements through us 
and would not hasten the production of spe- 
cial war apparatus themselves * *” 

Heins went on to say that his efforts at 
sabotage were proving highly successful and 
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that the Allies were experiencing great diffi- 
culties in producing the equipment which 
Bosch had promised to deliver, but failed 
to do so. 

With American entry into the war in 1917, 
the espionage activities of the Bosch com- 
pany were stopped. The American company 
was swathed, through various financial 
cloaking devices, in the garment of financial 
respectability. Notwithstanding these ac- 
tions, American Bosch was seized as an 
enemy firm by the Alien Property Custodian 
and the Department of Justice proved, after 
an investigation, that the various cloaking 
devices and transfer of ownership to Amer- 
ican hands, did not actually affect the own- 
ership of the company, since Robert Bosch, 
Stuttgart, remained the real owner of his 
United States interests through the physical 
retention of the stock certificates. Up to 
that time, the German company and Robert 
Bosch, in particular, had withdrawn huge 
sums in payment as salary, royalties on pat- 
ents, and licensing fees. The financial cloak- 
ing devices were also useful, notwithstand- 
ing seizure, in order to facilitate the even- 
tual returning of the ownership of Amer- 
ican Bosch interests to the Germans after 
the cessation of the war. Although Amer- 
ican Bosch went through a number of re- 
organizations, the company was again in a 
position to serve its German masters, which 
they did with no less vigor after the war 
than before. 

With the advent of the Nazis to power, 
the espionage activities were intensified and 
expanded to include economic warfare. The 
Bosch combine became a willing and impor- 
tant link of Nazi plans for world domina- 
tion, Its international policies were subor- 
dinated to the Nazi program for rebuilding 
the German war machine. The cooperation 
of Bosch with the Nazis was expressly stated 
in a letter by E. C. Rassbach, German direc- 
tor of Bosch, shortly after the Nazi accession 
to power. In this letter Rassbach wrote: 

“All forces of administrative endeavor, 
such as the different cartels, etc., are to be 
brought into one definite line of endeavor 
coinciding, of course, with the policy of the 
ruling party.” 

This policy directive was faithfully ob- 
served by the American Bosch Co. Thus, 
prior to the last war, American Bosch im- 
peded the national defense efforts of the 
United States. American affiliates of Bosch 
also succeeded, prior to World War II, in ob- 
taining specifications on certain Army and 
Navy developments in the field of radar and 
short-wave transmission. American Bosch 
also obtained engineering data on American 
producers in the field of fuel injection and 
ignition equipment for transmission to the 
Nazi government. American Bosch officials 
were ordered to retard or refuse to sell equip- 
ment to countries at war with Germany. 
Bosch also fixed royalty fees on its patents 
at such a level that the development of Diesel 
engines in the United States was retarded. 
It became necessary, in the interest of na- 
tional defense, to obtain a court decree 
against Bosch nullifying certain agreements 
between American Bosch and the German 
company and forcing American Bosch to pro- 
vide its patents on a royalty-free basis. In 
the course of this action the American Bosch 
Corp. was fined $50,000, 

In 1942 American Bosch Corp. was for the 
second time seized by the Alien Property Cus- 
todian, but who knows if cloaking devices 
will not again lead to a restoration of the 
company to the parent concern at some time 
in the future? 

At any rate it is clear that the interna- 
tional activities of Bosch have been extremely 
inimical to the interests of the United States. 
Can the effort by military government to re- 
store Bosch to its former position of power 
be considered a contribution to democracy 
or a patriotic endeavor? 
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Ill. The Bosch deconcentration fiasco 


From the foregoing it was clear that Bosch 
ranked high on the list of major German in- 
dustrial combines against which decarteliza- 
tion and deconcentration action was im- 
perative. 

Members of the decartelization staff were 
occupied for a considerable period of time in 
gathering and analyzing the data on Eosch’s 
internal and foreign economic power. By 
February 1948, two drafts of an order direct- 
ing Bosch to comply with the findings of the 
decartelization staff had been prepared and 
submitted to Richardson Bronson, chief of 
decartelization. Bronson tabled these drafts 
and neither he nor General Clay’s top eco- 
nomic advisers gave any hint as to whether 
the orders would be served on Bosch, or 
whether any action whatever was contem- 
plated to implement them. 

Then, in March 1948, Bronson held the 
well-known staff meeting at which he in- 
formed all the members of the staff that 
General Clay had ordered all action against 
the major German combines to stop. Hence- 
forth, only consumer industries would be 
subject to deconcentration and then only 
in accord with the so-called rule of reason 
which General Clay substituted for the man- 
datory provisions of law 56. 

In the beginning, decartelization staff 
members working on the Bosch order were 
not aware of the combination of forces set 
in motion to thwart their loyal endeavors to 
carry out United States policy. They were 
not aware that a General Wilson had already 
undertaken various steps to undermine the 
decartelization branch and that Bosch offi- 
cials were being advised by their friends in 
military government. 

On the other hand, a deconcentration order 
‘against Bosch, to be effective, would have to 
include specific measures of implementa- 
tion, measures which should provide for the 
severance of Eisemann, Bosch’s major com- 
petitor prior to 1923, before it was absorbed 
by Bosch. 

The order would also have to break Bosch’s 
hold on his future competitors by removing 
his control over patents and licenses so that 
it could not again swallow the divested com- 
panies. In addition, it was essential to 
break up Bosch's international cartel agree- 
ments. 

Decartelization lawyers, after examining 
Bosch’s international connections, found 
that the combine could escape the controls 
set up by the Allied Control Council on Ger- 
man and Nazi external assets through the 
various loopholes and financial cloaking de- 
vices which Bosch employed to conceal its 
foreign ownership rights. 

On direct instructions of Bronson, the 
provision against severing Eisemann was 
thrown out, as well as reference to Bosch's 
ownership of international companies which 
did not fall under specific prohibitions of 
military government laws. Moreover, Bron- 
son instructed the drafters of the order to 
water down the section on patents and li- 
censes in accordance with the wishes of 
Hawkins. 

In the judgment of the experts on the 
staff such a change in the original deconcen- 
tration order would nullify any genuine ac- 
tion against the combine, now that Bronson 
had ordered all the essential sections of the 
draft changed or thrown out. Among the 
most important was the section severing 
Eisemann from the parent company. 
was permitted to retain this firm. The loop- 
holes which the lawyers for decartelization 
had plugged up in the sphere of Bosch’s in- 
ternational connections were thrown out of 
the original draft, thus leaving Bosch free 
to reacquire or reestablish its international 
position. Last, but not least, the section on 
licenses and patents was watered down in 


accordance with direct instructions of Philip 
Hawkins. 

When the new draft finally emerged, it 
became apparent to the staff that the action 
against Bosch was meaningless, since the 
fundamental purpose of the deconcentration 
order nullified the specific prohibitions of 
the original draft. Moreover, under compli- 
cated machinery set up by Clay’s lieutenants, 
a German company could employ a variety 
of appeals procedures to delay final action 
for a long time. 

The order by Bronson to revise the Bosch 
directive, the long delays in approving the 
revised order, the maneuver employed by 
Bronson of shifting the work on Bosch from 
one member of the staff to another and then 
back again, all had their telling effects. One 
year after the original drafts on Bosch had 
been prepared, in March 1949, Bronson stated 
that the finalized version of the Bosch order 
Was now ready and would be forwarded to 
bipartite decartelization board for consid- 
eration. From here on, action against 
Bosch passes into the limbo of dead silence, 
since no trace whatever appears as to what 
happened to this order subsequently. 


Achievements of the Military Supplies 
Services 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HARLEY M. KILGORE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, June 19, 1951 


Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
on the achievements of the supply serv- 
ices which I delivered before the Euro- 
pean Theater Operation Quartermaster 
Association in New York on June 9, 1951. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Nine years ago today the European theater 
of operations was established. Also on that 
day shere was created within the European 
theater the service which during the build- 
up period in the United Kingdom and dur- 
ing the liberating of Europe provided the 
American soldier with supplies and services 
on a scale never before attained in warfare. 
The quartermaster service fed, clothed, and 
housed the soldier; laundered his clothes; 
repaired his equipment; and distributed the 
gasoline necessary for his movement and the 
fuel necessary to cook his food. Finally, it 
had the mission of burying him. 

Two weeks aiter the establishment of the 
theater, General Eisenhower assumed com- 
mand. GerLeral Eisenhower is once again in 
Europe with a mission equally imperative, 
equally difficult, and equally important. His 
task then was to win the war; his task today 
is to win the peace. 

‘Those who served in European theater are 
aware of the problems that face any com- 
mander charged with such a mission. But 
those who served in the European theater 
are also aware of the manner in which such 
problems can be overcome. 

Though unity and the ways of attaining 
and maintaining it remains the enduring 
lesson of the war, those of us within or 
closely associated with the Army are vitally 
concerned with the lessons that have effected 
new miiltary concepts and added immeasur- 
ably to our knowledge of military science. 
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The European theater was the testing 
ground of World War II. Plans and proce- 
dures were conceived, put into effect, found 
wanting, or found good. From the experi- 
ences of success and failure has developed 
doctrine, organizational principles, and op- 
erational procedures. Solutions were found 
to the problems that existed, and in these 
solutions were bases for improvement. 

The principal and assuredly the most far- 
reaching of all quartermaster problems was 
the lack of a major port during the first 6 
months of the continental operation. De- 
spite this obstacle, the supply services were 
‘able to supply and support the army of 
liberation during the hectic and torturous 
battle of the beachhead and during the dif- 
ficult days of the battle for France. 

Military histories will pay eternal tribute 
te the magnificent achievement of the com- 
bat forces, which for seven long weeks ad- 
vanced foot by foot, yard by yard, through 
the hedgerows of Normandy, finally to break 
out into the Brittany plain by the tremen- 
dous and stunning victory at Saint-Lo. 
They must also pay tribute to the magnifi- 
cent achievement of the supply services, 
which during this period, and without the 
use of a deep-water port, were able to sup- 
port an operation of such magnitude. 

The key to the success of supply during 
the battle of the beachhead was the two 
artificial harbors constructed off the invasion 
beaches. These harbors, known as Mulber- 
ries, were products of British imagination 
and remain an outstanding example of the 
determination of nations united in a com- 
mon cause. Together, these two harbors 
could discharge more than 12,000 tons of sup- 
plies daily, and it was through these harbors 
that were landed the men and supplies in the 
overture to victory. 

Cherbourg, the fountainhead of supplies 
during the major portion of the campaign, 
became available to the Allies on June 27, 
1944. Cherbourg, at its best, was the forty- 
second port of the world. The captured port, 
however, was mute testimony to the efficiency 
of German demolition and was not ready 
to receive ocean-going vessels until the end 
of August. 

The difficulties of supply during the battle 
of the beachhead were dwarfed by the diffi- 
culties of supply during the battle for France. 
In little more than a month the armies that 
had been restricted for 7 weeks in the bocage 
country of Normandy raced across France, 
liberated Paris, and came to a halt on the 
very borders of Germany. These armies 
asked for but three things: petroleum, am- 
munition, and food. These three elements 
may be called the trinity of warfare, of 
which no one is the greater. 

The French call petroleum the red blood 
of war. No phrase more aptly describes the 
importance of gasoline in the European 
campaign. For every barrel of gasoline con- 
sumed in World War I, the American war 
machine consumed 100 barrels in World War 
II. Military requirements totaled more than 
1,500,000 barrels daily. Petroleum products 
made up more than 65 percent of all tonnage 
leaving the United States for the European 
theater. 

To distribute the precious liquid in the 
European theater, the United States Army 
used an innovation of American perfection 
if not of American origin—the pipeline. 

During the battle for France, gasoline was 
landed at Cherbourg by means of the sub- 
marine pipeline running under the English 
Channel from- the southeastern coast of 
England to the Isle of Wight and then to 
Cherbourg, a distance of some 75 miles. 
From Cherbourg the gasoline was routed 
through strategically located pipeline sys- 
tems, eventually five in number, to vast bulk 
storage areas, where fleets of railway tank 
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cars and tank trucks were waiting to de- 
liver it to breakdown points as close to the 
front as possible. At these breakdown points, 
the gasoline was reduced to cans or drums 
and delivered to using units. 

In all by Victory Day, approximately 3,600 
miles of pipeline, enough to stretch across 
the United States, had been constructed in 
Europe. Bulk-storage facilities with a ca- 
pacity of more than 7,000,000 barrels had 
been constructed or rehabilitated. During 
1 month alone, gasoline traveled through 
the combined pipeline systems a distance 
of more than 78,000,000 ton-miles. 

But fuel for the vehicles of war was no 

more important than food for the men of 
war. The American soldier in the Euro- 
pean theater was not only the best-fed sol- 
dier of World War II but the best-fed sol- 
dier of all times. Vitamin-conscious Amer- 
ica knew the effect of diet upon mind and 
muscle. As experience had proved that mal- 
nutrition was a basic cause of rejections at 
the draft boards, the Quartermaster Corps 
at home and abroad determined that the vast 
new Army should have the right kind of 
food, in the proper quantities, and properly 
prepared. The right kind of food consisted, 
in the European theater, of both perishable 
and nonperishable components—the proper 
balance of fresh meats and fruits and vege- 
tables and canned commodities of the high- 
est quality. 
The success of the subsistence program 
in the European theater was achieved by 
solutions of the problems of obtaining both 
perishable and nonperishable components, 
of storing these components, and of devel- 
oping a distribution program assuring the 
prompt delivery of balanced rations to the 
fighting forces. . 

The components of the rations that sus- 

tained American troops in Europe were ob- 
tained through procurement from the Brit- 
ish and through requisitions on the United 
States. Later, additional quantities were 
procured from other countries of Europe and 
from Spain. Subsistence ranked second only 
to petroleum in shipments from the United 
States. Still, the American armies could 
not have been adequately fed if the pro- 
curement program had not been successful, 
In all, by the end of hostilities, the quar- 
termaster service had procured more than 
337,000,000 pounds of fresh fruits, vegeta- 
bles, and other perishables with a monetary 
value of more than $10,000,000 from France, 
Belgium, Holland, and Luxemburg. At the 
same time it was calculated that the quar- 
jtermaster service in Europe received from 
all sources more than 11,000,000,000 pounds 
of subsistence. 
The distribution of subsistence was a 
problem solved not only by the highest quar- 
termaster headquarters but by quartermas- 
ters at all levels of command. The famous 
Red Ball express system began operations in 
August 1944 and contributed much to the 
success of supply during the battle for 
France, using one system of highways for 
one-way traffic from Cherbourg to the Ger- 
man border and another system of high- 
ways for one-way ‘traffic from the German 
border to Cherbourg. At the same time, the 
quartermaster of the Third United States 
Army reported that for the transportation 
of perishable items his refrigerated vans were 
making the 800-mile round trip from Cher- 
bourg to distribution points near Paris. 

By mid-September 1944 the battle for 
France was over. The Allied front extended 
from the mouth of the Rhine in the north 
to the Mediterranean Sea in the south, The 
southern anchor of the line was held by the 
Sixth Army Group, which had invaded the 
southern coast of France on August 15, and 
by its supply organization, the southern 
line of communications, which was effec- 
tively merged with the European theater sev- 
eral months later. The French and Amer- 
ican forces that composed this group were 


supplied through the port of Marseilles, 
actually the first major port to be used by 
the Allies on the continent. 

The lifeline of supply was stretched per- 
Uously thin. It became obvious, there- 
fore, that Antwerp, the greatest port on the 
Continent would have to be taken. With 
the port under Allied control, men and sup- 
plies could converge like an arrowhead from 
Antwerp in the north and Marseilles in the 
south to Berlin, in the heart of Germany. 

The first touches of the worst European 
winter in more than two decades coincided 
with the decision to halt at the German bor- 
der to consolidate and strengthen the front, 
improve the over-all supply situation, and 
gain control of Antwerp. At once, empha- 
sis was placed on another type of quarter- 
master supplies—winter clothing. The in- 
itial demands from Armies, which for the 
first time since the landing had opportunity 
to take stock and requisition such material, 
were met by flying winter clothing from 
England and from the mud of the Nor- 
mandy beaches, where it had all but been 
forgotten in the clamor for more essential 
supplies. 

The first quartermaster supplies were un- 
loaded at Antwerp on December 3, 1944, 3 
days short of 6-month anniversary of D-day. 
Thereafter the problem of supply in the 
European theater became one of distribution 
on the Continent rather than the problem 
of distribution to it. 

It may be said that the quartermaster 
service has the threefold mission of serving, 
conserving, and preserving supplies. The 
misison of serving supplies has been briefly 
outlined. The mission of conserving sup- 
plies was fulfilled by the salvage program, 
which returned to supply channels millions 
of pieces of equipment that would other- 
wise have been termed victims of normal at- 
trition. 

A soldier will discard in battle anything 
that to him is unessential when his life is 
in danger. The material he discards is not 
junk, but valuable and usable material that 
can be cleaned, laundered, repaired, and re- 
issued. Salvage during the European cam- 
paign was a function of command, and quar- 
termasters at all levels took part in the 
huge program that made battlefield assets 
out of deficits of war. 

The quartermaster service fostered con- 
servation of manpower as well as of supplies 
by employing in its activities a nonmilitary 
labor force amounting to 72 percent of the 
total quartermaster strength. Quarter- 
master troops, in other words, accounted for 
only one-fifth of all quartermaster person- 
nel in the European theater. The largest 
labor force was made up of prisoners of war, 
92,000 of which were engaged in quarter- 
master activities, Civilian laborers made up 
21 percent of the total quartermaster 
strength. The 137,000 quartermaster troops 
in Europe, approximately 4.3 percent of the 
total troop strength, made up but 21 percent 
of all quartermaster personnel. 

Additional savings in manpower, not re- 
flected in these totals, were obtained through 
the use of British mobile bakeries, These 
British bakeries could produce twice as much 
bread as the cumbersome United States 
models and with half the personnel. The use 
of these bakeries enabled the quartermaster 
service to provide fresh bread and coffee to 
combat soldiers in less time and with fewer 
bakery companies than would otherwise 
have been necessary. 

The quartermaster service fulfilled its 
mission of preserving supplies by operating 
in the United Kingdom and on the Continent 
a vast network of depots, dumps, and dis- 
tributing points. It was in these installa- 
tions that the success of the quartermaster 
program could be measured and evaluated. 
If bins, shelves, and racks were loaded with 
supplies ready for issue, it was proof that 
distribution plans had been correctly de- 
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veloped and that factors and levels of the 
tools of logistics had been properly in- 
terpreted. 

- There are, in the last analysis, two types 
of quartermasters: Supply quartermaster, 
those who fill depots; and demand quarter- 
masters, those who draw supplies from de- 
pots. The work of these quartermasters is 
the foundation of any quartermaster sup- 
ply program. 

In the European theater the men proved 
their versatility and common understanding 
of each others problems. Depots in the 
United Kingdom had little resemblance to 
corresponding installations in the United 
States. The quartermaster service used for 
storage such areas as cattle sales centers, race 
tracks, castles, blitzed areas, farms, and con- 
verted warehouses, Space in the United 
Kingdom was always at a premium. Still, 
the British made available to the United 
States more than 7,000,000 square feet of 
storage space. Depots on the Continent, on 
the other hand, reached proportions that in 
many cases surpassed depots in the United 
States. At Liege and Verdun were stored 
enough food and gasoline to maintain and 
sustain the entire American expeditionary 
force. At Reims was established the salvage 
and clothing and equipment center of con- 
tinental operation. The salvage depot alone 
consisted of 21 separate installations scat- 
tered throughout the city of Reims. The 
great Antwerp depot, which came into exist- 
ence during the battle for Germany, con- 
sisted of 54 separate installations scattered 
throughout an area of about 20,000 square 
miles. $ 

The operation of depots such as these 
taxed the ingenuity of quartermaster per- 
sonnel. Yet these depots served unfalter- 
ingly throughout the European campaign. 
It was, perhaps, in the selection, procure- 
ment, and operation of these depots that 
the quartermaster service made the grestest 
contribution to the allied victory. 

The American soldier is a unique fighting 
machine. His qualities of resourcefulness, 
initiative, and flexibility, make nim the 
fundamental element in any military suc- 
cess. It was the task of the quartermaster 
service to administer to the physical wants 
of the soldier. It should remain the task of 
all quartermasters today. To fulfill this 
task in the European theater, the quarter- 
master service was forced to embark on a 
vast program of procurement to obtain in 
the United Kingdom and on the Continent ' 
many of the commodities of war that com- 
bat forces needed and demanded. 

The procurement program was inaugurated 
for still another reason. The United States 
was engaged in a two-front war, and every 
pound of supplies that could be procured in 
Europe freed shelving space for supplies 
needed in the Pacific. 

The amount of material procured and the 
savings in money and shipping space we 
realized through the procurement program 
beggars description. No accurate estimation 
as yet has been made. The making of such a 
tabulation would entail a compilaticn of 
figures concerning food, clothing, individual 
equipment, organizational supplies, gasoline 
containers, canteen cups, mess kits, canvas 
items, leather goods, kitchen and dining 
room utensils, barrack equipment and count- 
less other commodities. The quartermaster 
service in Europe stored and distributed 
some 70,000 items of supply, ranging from 
screws measured by micrometers to leundcy 
vans weighing 10 tons. Certain quantities 
of all these items were procured either in 
the United Kingdom or on the Continent. 
In France alone, the quartermaster service 
contracted for more than $200,000,000 worth 
of services and supplies. 

Americans have a tendency to swing like a 
pendulum from one extreme to the other. 
Even the most minor success is regarded as 
a herald to complete victory; the most tem- 
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porary setback regarded a military disaster 
of major proportions. Similarly, and with 
justification, the combat forces claim credit 
for victory and minimize the accomplish- 
ments of the supply sources. The supply 
services, on the other hand, point with justi- 
fiable pride to their contributions. 

The successful contributions of the Quar- 
termaster Corps were achieved by quarter- 
masters at all levels of command. The Army 
quartermaster, with his finger on the pulse 
of Army requirements, maintained and de- 
fended the equitable distribution of quarter- 
master supplies to divisions and troops. 
There are recorded instances of Army quar- 
termasters flying over the clogged railroad 
lines of Belgium to locate boxcars and tank- 
cars loaded with food or fuel which had not 
reached their destinations on time. Army 
quartermasters were respons‘ble for the es- 
tablishment and operation of supply installa- 
tions during the invasion period before the 
arrival of a higher supply headquarters. 

Division quartermasters, charged with suc- 
cess of the quartermaster program to regi- 
ments, battalions, and companies, worked 
endlessly to provide the commodities of war 
to combat commands, regimental combat 
teams, and divisions, that advanced at times 
more than 75 miles in a single day. 

At ports, in depots, and in base sections 
quartermasters balanced supply and demand 
to help the essentials of war flowing over 
the main arteries of communications. Every- 
where quartermasters worked steadily at un- 
glamorous tasks nonetheless essential in the 
mosaic of victory. 

The majority of these men and women 
regarded their work as a high profession 
rather than day-to-day chore. 

In Korea, United Nations forces are dem- 
onstrating the primary lesson of the Euro- 
pean campaign, that war can be waged ef- 
fectively by a coalition of nations fighting for 
a just cause. In Europe, the nations of the 
North Atlantic Treaty are demonstrating the 
second lesson of the European campaign: 
that the freedom-loving countries of the 
world are willing to sacrifice for a common 
cause. In the United States increased pro- 
duction and the strengthening of the De- 
fense Establishment indicate that we are 
aware of the danger that confronts the 
American way of life. Together these ele- 
ments are evidence of the truth so dramati- 
cally portrayed during World War II, that 
the democracies of the world are not afraid 
to fight and can match and surpass the pro- 
ductive and military capacities of any regi- 
mented economy of the totalitarian form of 
government, 


Bloodless Revolution Brings Prosperity 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WAYNE N. ASPINALL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 19, 1951 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, it is al- 
ways with deep pleasure and inner satis- 
faction that I am able to include with 
an extension of my remarks, something 
to show that America’s great advance- 
ment in a working and successful democ- 
racy has not ceased. We seem somehow 
unable to convince men of small dreams 
and little understanding of human na- 
ture that change is not only inevitable 
but that progress is equally able and nec- 
essary. They, with their eyes firmly 
fixed on yesterday, pass unwittingly into 


a better tomorrow which they cannot 
understand since someone altered some- 
what a stumbling block which they had 
viewed as a hallowed landmark immu- 
table for time and eternity. So con- 
tinues the doctrine that some were des- 
tined to be rich; some destined to be 
poor. For some, memory is short, but 
I well recall the able and learned gentle- 
men who rose to sound the gong of de- 
struction when other men, more able, 
proposed to alter the stream of history 
that a part of that moving force might 
be diverted to more democratic useful- 
ness. Thankfully, we need people solid- 
ly grounded in the values of the past, 
and in kindness, we shall not cleave be- 
tween those grounded and those rooted 
and immobile. 

Yes, a bloodless revolution has come 
and gone, nearly unheralded in our busy 
affairs of today, for the shock troops still 
marching firmly under grandpa’s orders, 
still belay with catch words the stout 
souls who have inherited the banner of 
useful progress under which man con- 
tinues his advance toward a fuller life. 
I am also pleased that this message is so 
clearly told by an old personal friend and 
true liberal of long standing, Roscoe 
Fleming, an independent columnist for 
the Denver Post and a man faithful to 
his journalistic calling. His article fol- 
lows: 

BLOODLESS REVOLUTION BRINGS PROSPERITY— 
Home Owners TOTAL 53 PERCENT 
(By Roscoe Fleming) 

The New Deal begins to be recognized as 
what it was; the greatest and most construc- 
tive revolution—or evolution—ever peace- 
fully accomplished by any people. 

The American reyolution thus rolls mas- 
sively on as it has rolled since 1776. Peace 
and rity throughout the world de- 
pend greatly on how well others can learn 
its lessons. 

The capitalistic economy—the version we 
like to think of as the American system— 
flourishes exactly as it spreads purchasing 
power among the mass of the people, and so 
provides an ever-widening market. That's 
the lesson. 

Business Week reports a study by Simon 
Kuznets of the National Bureau of Economic 
Research. The headlines in this great busi- 
ness magazine are: “The United States has 
a bloodless revolution; the shift in income 
distribution in the 20 years has taken the 
country halfway toward a classless society.” 

Dr. Kuznets shows that in 1929 the richest 
5 percent of the people had 34 percent—more 
than one-third—of the total disposable in- 
come of all individuals. By 1939 this had 
dropped to 27 percent and by 1946, to 18 
percent. 

In 1929 the richest 1 percent enjoyed 19.1 
percent, almost one-fifth, of all income. By 
1946 its share was 7.7 percent, 

Now where did this income go? The peo- 
ple got it. The mass of the people got 
more income to buy homes, and clothing, 
and better food and television sets and auto- 
mobiles, and other products of capitalism. 

This mass production power went back into 
the economy, building it soundly from the 
bottom. 

If you want a plant to flourish, you plow 
the fertilizer in at the roots, not sprinkle it 
on the blossoms. It’s even so with an 
economy. 

This study is of percentages only. It does 
not take in the equally important fact that 
the whole income of the people has grown 
greatly. Real ‘ncome, I mean, counted in 
money, marbles, or chalk. Would anyone 
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within sound of my voice go back to his 1930 
income and what it could buy? 

The American Association of Home Build- 
ers point out one consequence, as reported 
in last Sunday's Post. In 1940, only 41 per- 
cent of nonfarm family homes in the United 
States were owned by the people who lived in 
them. In 1950, this percentage had grown to 
53 percent. N 

For the first time in modern history, more 
than half the American people now own their 
own homes. The reason? Incomes rose 
faster than the cost of living, enabling people 
to buy their homes. 

For those who may want to sow Commu- 
nist doctrine, 7 can think of better places 
than a country where 53 percent of the people 
own their own homes. 

The Communists do not frighten me so 
much as those counterrevolutionaries of 
reaction who show hy word and deed that 
they have no higher ideal or better concept 
for the American people than quickly to re- 
store the “bad old days” of j\re-'29 which led 
to the New Deal—the days when the rich got 
richer, the poor got children. 

Four signs in particular frighten me: 

First, the increasing loudness of the shib- 
boleth that production is all we need. Re- 
member pre- 29, when production ran out of 
Uncle’s ears, but no one could buy? 

Second, the attempts to keep prices arti- 
ficially high, as exemplified in the fair- 
trade fraud that the Supreme Court has 
struck down, but that the cartelists are busy 
trying to revive. 

Third, the continuing effort to steal from 
the people their natural resources, as in the 
current effort to turn hydroelectric power 
over to the Power Trust by forbidding new 
public transmission lines from the dams that 
you and I own. Note that this effort was 
cheered on by the cartelists who recently 
met in Denver as the Edison Electric Insti- 
tute. 

Fourth, that movement for a proposed con- 
stitutional amendment, now creeping surrep- 
titiously around the country, which would 
limit all Federal income taxes in peacetime, 
to a top of 25 percent. 

And maybe I should add a fifth—the men- 
tal outlook of those Republicans who would 
come into power should the country change 
its leadership. 


Extension of Defense Production Act 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. AYRES 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 19, 1951 


Mr. AYRES. Mr. Speaker, today I 
have introduced a joint resolution and 
a concurrent resolution. The joint reso- 
lution in effect states that the Defense 
Production Act should be extended in its 
present form for 30 days. The con- 
current resolution is that this body 
should recess for 1 week the first week 
of July so that Members may go home 
to their districts and receive first-hand 
the opinions of the people they represent. 

Individually a Representative can be 
of great service to his constituents in 
handling their personal problems. How- 
ever as an individual Representative re- 
gardless of how meritorious his ideas 
may be they are worthless to the country 
and to his own constituents without a 
majority of this body agreeing with him. 
It is my honest opinion that if all of us 
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would go home the first week of July and 
meet with the various groups in our dis- 
tricts we would come back to this Con- 
gress collectively with a firm conviction 
that the American people want and are 
entitled to more constructive legislation. 

My own district is a little United 
States within itself. In the Fourteenth 
District in Ohio we have Akron, Ohio, 
the rubber center of the world; in Lo- 
rain, one of the largest steel mills; and 
throughout the entire district thousands 
of small businesses. There are 80,000 
good Americans of first and second gen- 
eration foreign parentage, 30,000 farm- 
ers, and 90,000 factory workers and good 
union members. Although their views 
are somewhat different on various issues 
I am confident they would all work and 
cooperate on a definite program, If con- 
trols are needed then we must enact a 
tough program with severe penalties on 
those who prove to be violators. Black 
marketeers are not scared by fines but 
would be by jail sentences. If the Amer- 
ican people do not want their lives regi- 
mented then we will all have to practice 
self-control. As patriotic as Americans 
are it seems rather foolish to pay mil- 
lions to bureaucrats to tell us how to 
live. 

The United States still belongs to the 
people. Their wishes should be adhered 
to rather than the ideas expounded by 
a few public officials. 

The people of our various districts 
have confidence in us as individuals. 
They have just recently sent us to rep- 
resent them in the House of Representa- 
tives of the United States. I think we 
as a body owe them the respect of going 
home the first week of July and declar- 
ing it a truly independence week with 
the people throughout the United States 
stating what they want done with their 
country. 


Price Controls 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 19, 1951 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, 
under permission to extend my remarks, 
I include the following telegram re- 
ceived from Hon. Paul A. Dever, Gov- 
ernor of the Commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts, in strong support of the coura- 
geous fight of President Truman against 
inflation and the harmful results that 
flow therefrom: 


Boston, Mass., June 17, 1951. 
JOHN W. McCormack, 
Majority Leader, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 
It is the patriotic duty of every Member of 
Congress from Massachusetts, regardless of 
party affiliation to aid the housewives of the 
Nation by supporting President Truman’s 
recommendations for price controls. The 
assurance of a continued supply of food, nec- 
essary for the health of American families 
is more important than political advantage 
or unnecessarily high profit. 


To support the President is the one way 
to make sure that there will be no shortage 
of beef or other necessary foods on the table 
for the workingmen and women as well as 
the growing children of America. 

PAUL A. DEVER, 
Governor of Massachusetts. 


Ohio Society of Washington Asks Per- 
mission To Erect Shelter House in East 
Potomac Park 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES G. POLK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 19, 1951 


Mr. POLK. Mr, Speaker, yesterday I 
introduced a bill H. R. 4498 to permit the 
Ohio Society of Washington to erect a 
shelter house in East Potomac Park as a 
memorial to Ohio soldiers, sailors, ma- 
rines, and airmen of all wars. The city 
of Washington has numerous monu- 
ments, memorials, and statutes erected 
in memory of various individuals and 
groups, many of which have little value 
to the public generally. 

It is the desire of the Ohio Society of 
Washington to erect a memorial which 
will be architecturally beautiful and also 
of real value to the residents of Wash- 
ington and to all visitors to our Nation's 


- Capital. A shelter house, the plans for 
which shall be approved by the Com- 


mission of Fine Arts to be erected under 


the supervision of the Director the Na- 


tional Park Service in East Potomac 


` Park, has been decided upon by the Ohio 


Society as a suitable memorial to mem- 
bers of the Armed Forces from Ohio. 
There is great need for a shelter house 
in East Potomac Park. This park is vis- 
ited by thousands of people each year 


and is becoming increasingly popular as 


a recreation area. The golf course is 
used extensively, the swimming pool, 
tennis courts, the public playgrounds 
and all other facilities in the park are 
widely used. 

The erection of a large shelter house 
with a suitable fireplace, picnic tables, 
and so forth, will add materially to the 
comfort and convenience to visitors of 
the East Potomac Park. 

The highway encircling the park has 
recently been named Ohio Drive and 
consequently, it is very appropriate that 
the Ohio Society of Washington should 
now propose to erect this memorial shel- 
ter house for the benefit of the public in 
this park. 

Much credit for this proposal is due to 


the untiring efforts of Hon. John Mc- - 


Sweeney, of Wooster, Ohio, a former dis- 
tinguished Member of the House of Rep- 
resentatives and a past president of the 
Ohio Society. It is largely due to his en- 
thusiastic work that the Ohio Society 
has undertaken this worthy project. 


date and hope it may receive the prompt 
approval of the House and Senate. 
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A copy of the bill follows: 
H. R. 4498 


A bill to permit the Ohio Society of Wash- 
ington to erect a shelter house in East 
Potomac Park, in the District of Columbia, 
and for other purposes 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Interior be, and he is hereby, authorized 
to grant permission to the Ohio Society of 
Washington to erect a shelter house at an 
appropriate place on a part of the public 
grounds of the United States in East Poto- 
mac Park, D. C., as a gift to the people of 
the United States and as a memorial in our 
National Capital to Ohio soldiers, sailors, air- 
men, and marines of all wars: Provided, That 
the exterior design of the shelter house and 
the plan for treatment of the grounds con- 
nected with its site and its adequacy and 
propriety for the site designated shall be ap- 
proved by the Commission of Fine Arts; that 
it shall be erected under the supervision of 
the Director of the National Park Service; 
and that the United States shall be put to 
no expense in or by the erection of this 
structure: Provided further, That the au- 
thority conferred pursuant to this act shall 
lapse unless (1) the erection of such shelter 
house is commenced within 5 years from the 
date of passage of this act and (2) prior to 
its commencement funds are certified avail- 
able in an amount sufficient, in the judg- 
ment of the Secretary of the Interior, to in- 


sure completion of the structure, 


Will Our Government Stand? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. OTTO E. PASSMAN 
OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 19, 1951 
Mr. PASSMAN. Mr. Speaker, under 


leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following address by 


Miss Margaret Hunter, student at the 


Central High School, Gilbert, La.: 
7 WILL OUR GOVERNMENT STAND? 
(By Miss Margaret Hunter) 

With tyranny and fear of war sweeping 
the face of the earth today the United States 
stands in an undecisive position. No gov- 
ernment is secure; will ours stand? 

“Not until it is founded upon reverence 
will it be secure; not until duty is based 
upon love will it be complete; not until lib- 
erty is based on eternal principles will it be 
full, equal, lofty, and universal.” These 
lines were spoken by Henry Giles in 1875, 
and their meaning still holds true. 

In the face of today’s crisis, America 
stands uncertain. Our State and National 
Governments are unstable in their rela- 
tionship to each other. Our foreign policy 
is a wavering, bending organ executed by 
various officials in an unorganized manner. 
Our moral resources are dangerously deplet- 
ed, We have war within the Nation as well 
as without it, What are our chances for 
survival? 

In 1787 our forefathers created a Consti- 
tution—a Constitution which in turn creat- 
ed a Government—a Government of the peo- 
ple, by the people, for the people—a Govern- 
ment which gives us the right to say “we 


the people,” and we the people—through 

I am asking the Interior and Insular - 
Affairs Committee to take favorable ac- = 
tion on this bill at the earliest possible - 


more than 163 years—have continued on a 


` journey which today has brought us to the 


highest peak of prosperity, luxury, strength, 
and power that has ever been known to ex- 
ist. Our economic levels are unsurpassed, 
yet even we are subject to fall. 
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Notwithstanding, we have hope for the 
future, hope for peace, a faith in mankind. 
We have faith in our system of government— 
but will we justify that faith? 

Our American principles must be upheld 
here and abroad. There are various means 
of making concrete our democratic ideals in 
the hearts of all idealistic people of the 
world. First, we must educate—educate the 
youth of America, and educate the youth of 
the world. Democracy depends on educa- 
tion. Success depends not only on the edu- 
cation but the kind of education. The 
schools of America must be training grounds 
for democracy and nationalism. We need to 
get our standards of education straight and 
clear and then keep them that way. Then 
our educational system will be a pattern for 
others—a pattern which our contemporaries 
will feel free to follow in the knowledge that 
it will benefit all mankind. Education must 
be based on the eternal principle of truth. 
The Bible states, “And ye shall know the 
truth, and the truth shall make ye free,” 
and what more can the human soul want 
than freedom? What good is power, or 
riches, or knowledge without freedom? From 
deep in the spring of life of an individual 
comes the desire of that soul for freedom. 
Only truth and education can give to the 
world this freedom of mind and soul. 

Second, our Government will stand if 
American doctrine can be sold to foreign 
countries. This can be done only through 
a sound foreign policy. 

Since World War II, America has suffered 
a wave of disillusionment and has drifted 
from strength to weakness in her relation- 
ship to foreign countries. We have sought 
to purchase our peace and well-being 
through the Marshall plan, the point 4 pro- 
gram, the North Atlantic Treaty, all costing 
us about $42,000,000,000, yet we have fewer 
friends now than we had in 1945. 

We rebuke other countries for constant 
change in foreign policy, yet we not only 
change ours with each new presidential in- 
auguration, but our foreign policies follow 
different channels in regard to the differ- 
ent countries. We must formulate a firm, 
stable, successful foreign policy and enforce 
it to the best of our ability. We must strive 
to unity with our allies. Clear talk will help 
to uphold firm American principles through- 
out the world. People respect and admire 
a nation which makes firm decisions and 
then sticks by them, 

And third, yes, America will stand if our 
Government remains true to our Constitu- 
tion and refrains from becoming a dicta- 
torate of the people. Many so-called 
red-blooded Americans insist that our Con- 
stitution is outmoded and that it must be 
amended or rewritten before we can go for- 
ward to a bigger and better life. They are 
wrong—completely wrong. The Constitu- 
tion is a Rock of Gibraltar of human integ- 
rity, peace, and freedom effectively blocking 
those who would enslave us. How did it 
happen that the United States, which began 
in a primitive wilderness, grew so strong, 
wealthy, and secure, while other nations 
began to wither and die? Was it chance—or 
luck—or accident? No; the secret of Amer- 
ica’s strength lies in the miracle that began 
so many years ago when the delegates to the 
constitutional convention signed the first 
step on our national journey—the Constitu- 
tion. Under the Constitution we the people 
have grown into a more perfect union, 
established justice, insured domestic tran- 
quillity, provided for the common defense, 
promoted the general welfare, and secured 
the blessings of liberty to ourselves and our 
posterity. Who can ask for more? 

But we have a dangerous decline in po- 
litical morality, Then it’s we, the people's 
fault. Many of us seem to have lost our 
sense of moral integrity because many of 
our leaders have lost it. Washington is a 
long way off, and we regard immoral Gov- 
ernment practices with hopeless disgust in- 
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stead of trying to right the wrongs. Our 
Government is created by the people—then 
if the Government has faults, it is because 
of the people. We must accept our respon- 
sibilities in this atomic age—each doing his 
small part to further democracy and com- 
bat communism. We must stand for right, 
crush wrong, persuade those who are un- 
decided to aline with us. 


Can the United States stand? Yes, if 


the United States can successfully defeat 


alien forces here and afar either by military 


. might or peaceful means.. We are fast learn- 


ing that Russia wants no less than the whole 
world. She respects no government, no re- 
ligion, no group of people. Her entire po- 
litical system is based on military might, 
Just as we have learned to fight fire with 
fire, so must we be prepared to fight might 
with might. Our greatest superiority over 
Russia at the present time is our produc- 
tive ability. We can outproduce her at least 
five to one, but washing machines, and type- 
writers cannot possibly win a war, and 
whether we like to think of it or not, we 
are in danger of all-out war. 

Western European defenses must be speed- 
ily built, and our own arming stepped up, 
so we can reach our allies before they can 
be conquered. Even if our weapon and man- 
power stockpiles are never used, the insur- 
ance of preparedness will be well worth the 
cost. We cannot allow barbarians to over- 
run and desecrate the centers of Christian 
civilization. We must mobilize effectively 
the moral, material, and military resources 
of our people under courageous and inspired 
leaders. Then, the huge tide of tyranny 
which threatens us today can be turned back 
and if necessary, destroyed on its own thresh- 
hold. 

Yet the race of readiness for war is not 
necessarily the answer for settlement of pres- 
ent world questions. We must also take 
a peace offensive making clear the specific 
terms on which we will come to agreement 
with foreign powers, We must define our 
peace objectives to the people of the world 
through the United Nations. We must ever 
strive for peace, but be prepared for total 
war, or else if all-out war does come, we 
shall lose, and if we lose,-we lose forever. 

“These are the times that try men’s souls,” 
wrote Thomas Payne, and today is surely 
such a time. No man can predict the cer- 
tainty of the future, but if we the people 
will dedicate ourselves to a courageous and 
intelligent application of the principles of 
our Constitution, then with the help of 
Almighty God, we can face the future with 
hope and with confidence in our Government 
and our cause. 


Untrained Men Sent to Battle 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. ALVIN F. WEICHEL 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 19, 1951 


Mr. WEICHEL. Mr. Speaker, the peo- 
ple of this country are deeply concerned 
over the war being carried on in Korea, 
especially the next of kin of those who 
are in the Armed Forces; and is it little 
wonder that the parents of these boys 
are concerned and worried as to how 
their sons are used in the Armed Forces, 
I am informed by the parents of an en- 
listed man in my district that on June 7, 
1951, their son was wounded in battle 
with only 3 days of combat training and 
sent to the front. This enlisted man 
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was not trained for combat but was 
trained at the engineer camp at Fort 
Belvoir, Va., for the operation of cranes, 
shovels, and other work in the Engineers. 

Mr. Speaker, I demand that the Army 
be called to account and forbidden to 
send untrained men into battle as hap- 
pened in this instanc2. The least that 
can be done is to train these men for the 
service that they are to perform so that 
they might protect themselves against 
the hazards of battle. 


The Cut in Public Housing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. SAMUEL W. YORTY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 19, 1951 


Mr. YORTY. Mr. Speaker, at a time 
when we are engaged in a struggle to 
preserve the democratic way of life 
against the totalitarian forces of aggres- 
sion there are those in our midst who de- 
liberately use the national emergency as 
an excuse to go to extremes in crippling 
activities vital to the welfare of the 
American people. After years of effort, 
the Congress passed the National Hous- 
ing Act of 1949, which was designed to 
get rid of our slums and provide decent 
housing for low-income families at rent- 
als they can afford to pay. Under the 
act the Public Housing Administration is 
authorized to approve construction of 
135,000 units a year. Recognizing the 
tight situation in materials, the Presi- 
dent this year requested funds for as- 
sistance to the building of 75,000 units. 
By ill-considered and hasty action the 
House approved the Gossett amendment 
to the independent offices appropriation 
bill, which provides for only 5,000 units 
for the next fiscal year. 

This action of the House is tanta- 
mount to saying to the millions of fami- 
lies who live in slums “We propose to do 
nothing for you and your children this 
year to provide decent shelter.” We are 
virtually saying to the municipalities 
who have been struggling for a long time 
with the problem of housing deteriora- 
tion and the spread of blighted areas 
and who have been greatly encouraged 
in their efforts to improve conditions 
thrcugh the Federal public-housing pro- 
gram: “You can expect no assistance 
from us as long as there is this emer- 
gency. We regret that you have gone 
to heavy expense in developing plans, 
in selecting and purchasing sites, engag- 
ing in condemnation proceedings, em- 
ploying architects and other technical 
assistance, decause in good faith you 
were cooperating with the Federal Gov- 
ernment to carry out a national housing 
policy. It cannot be denied that, as of 
June 1, 1951, the Public Housing Admin- 
istration has entered into annual con- 
tribution contracts for 474 projects con- 
taining 103,708 units. But we will have 
to forget about these commitments.” 

In my home town of Los Angeles 11 
housing projects providing accommoda- 
tions for 10,000 families have been 
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planned under the Federal program. Al- 
though sites were approved for all of 
them, and about 70 percent of the land 
is bought or is under condemnation, any 
further work on the 11 projects will have 
to be stopped. 

Equality of sacrifice is an important 
principle which we dare not violate in 
these troubled times. We cannot permit 
the public-housing program to be cut by 
95 percent while planning to reduce pri- 
vate residential building for the market 
that is out of the reach of low-income 
families by one-third. Let us restore the 
original recommendation of the Appro- 
priations Committee for 50,000 units, or, 
still better, the 75,000 units proposed by 
the President. 


Pitiless Publicity 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. HOMER D. ANGELL 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 19, 1951 


Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recor, I include the following editorial 
ooa the Washington Post of June 18, 

; PITILESS PUBLICITY 


Indiana is threatened with the loss of 
$18,000,000 of Federal grants-in-aid because 
its legislature recently passed a law open- 
ing relief rolls to public inspection. To 
forestall possible withholding of these 
grants, Senator JENNER (of Indiana) slipped 
through an amendment to the Labor-Fed- 
eral Security appropriations bill that in 
effect lifts the conditional ban imposed by 
the Federal Government on publication of 
the names of beneficiaries under the social 
security program—a program which covers 
old age assistance, aid to the blind, the dis- 
abled, and dependent children. 

We hope that the House will refuse to 
accept this amendment if it gets by in con- 
ference, for enactment of any such proposal 
would open the door to grave abuses. 
Twelve years ago Congress passed legislation 
restricting information about individual re- 
lief recipients to purposes directly connected 
with the administration of assistance. 
That reservation protects the confidential 
character of personal information without 
handicapping agencies administering relief 
programs. The States with the exception of 
Indiana have similar provisions protecting 
the people receiving assistance under plans 
approved under the Social Security Act. 

This policy of anonymity was made neces- 
sary because publication of the names of 
individuals on relief rolls had resulted in 
intolerable abuses. In Ohio, for example, 
in 1938 recipients of old age assistance re- 
ceived form letters urging them to vote for 
the incumbent governor in a primary elec- 
tion on the ground that he was personally 
responsible for what had been done for 
them. However, the social consequences 
of publicity of this kind are worse than the 
political abuses, as the hapless victims are 
humiliated by exposure of their dependency. 
Moreover, States that have published the 
names of beneficiaries of general assistance 
Programs (not affected by the requirements 
of the Federal Social Security Act) together 
with the amount of the individual grants 
report that the release of such data brings a 


flood of complaints from individuals who 
think their grants should be as high as the 
maximum shown on the schedules, 

No doubt publication of the names of 
individuals on relief rolls would show that 
some of them have rich relations who should 
support them. However, the proper way to 
deal with that problem is to enforce laws 
which are on the statute books of most 
States requiring children who are able to 
do so to provide for their parents. Publica- 
tion of the names of relief recipients pun- 
ishes the victims of neglect, not the neglect- 
ful. It also deters the most deserving 
from applying for relief, and causes some 
meedy people to get off the relief rolls. 
Indiscriminate publicity is, in short, a cruel 
device unworthy of a supposedly enlight- 
ened democratic society, subjecting its vic- 
tims to needless humiliation and exploita- 
tion by conscienceless politicians. The 
most charitable interpretation to put on 
the Senate’s action in voting for the Jenner 
amendment is that few Senators understood 
what they were doing. That is the danger 
of writing legislation from the floor. 


Alaska Research Makes Progress 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. E. L. BARTLETT 


DELEGATE FROM ALASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 19, 1951 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Speaker, in the 
comparatively short time it has been 
operating, the Arctic Health Research 
Center of the United States Public 
Health Service has made some signifi- 
cant discoveries which have already re- 
sulted in improved health for the people 
of the far north. It has now been dis- 
closed that the Arctic Health Research 
Center has found some Alaska dogs 
carry a deadly disease which may be 
transmitted to human beings. An ac- 
count of this appeared in the Anchorage 
Daily News for May 31 last by Mr. Peter 
J. Hayes, United Press staff correspond- 
ent. The article is printed here: 

Arctic Docs SPREAD DEADLY GERMS 
(By Peter J. Hayes) 

A little-known but deadly disease has 
forced the Alaskan Air Command to pro- 
hibit airmen from removing native dogs 
from St. Lawrence Island, the Seward Pen- 
insula and the Arctic coast. 

It is called Hydatid disease and is caused 
by a certain tapeworm that forms a tumor- 
like growth, usually in the liver. If this cyst 
should burst, the victim has little chance 
of recovery. 

Because the disease is more widespread in 
Alaska than anywhere else in the world, the 
Arctic Health Research Center of-the United 
States Public Health Service in Anchorage 
has taken the lead in a program to stamp it 
out. Heading the program are Robert 
Rausch and Everett L. Schiller, parasitol- 
ogists. 

After 2 years of study the two scientists 
have det2rmined that ii. Arctic Alaska, par- 
ticularly where dogs are closely associated 
with the natives, there is unusual oppor- 
tunity for human exposure to this parasite. 

Most of the studies made by Rausch and 
Schiller were centered on St. Lawrence 
Island off western Alaska in the Bering Sea. 
Of 242 natives in two villages who received 
skin tests, more than 20 percent reacted 
positively to the disease. 
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Six St. Lawrence natives already have 
undergone surgery for Hydatid disease and 
four are waiting to receive the delicate 
operation. 

Rausch and Schiller found that the larval 
form of the tapeworm is carried by native sled 
dogs, in addition to hundreds of mongrels 
that roam at large. The parasite also was 
recovered from both red and Arctic foxes in 
northern Alaska and frcm the wolf over the 
greater part of the Territory. 

These canines apparently pick up the dis- 
ease when they eat a small field mouse called 
a vole and discarded parts of moose and 
caribou which have been infected. 

Since dogs are allowed to run wild through 
the squalid settlements, it is little wonder 
the deadly parasite eventually finds its way 
into the digestive organs of the natives, 

Schiller plans to return to St. Lawrence 
Island this August to continue his experi- 
mental work on the life cycle of the tape- 
worm. He will try to determine how it is 
acquired in the first place, and how it can 
be eliminated as a threat to the health of 
the natives. 

In the meantime, he has submitted a list 
of recommendations to the Alaska Depart- 
ment of Health on combating the disease: 

Prohibit shipment of dogs from areas of 
high incidence; dispose of mongrel dogs 
nonessential to the economy of the native 
population; keep dogs confined outside na- 
tive villages; and public education. 


Mr. Foley’s Visit to South Carolina 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JOHN J. RILEY 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 19, 1951 


Mr. RILEY. Mr. Speaker, 2 weeks ago, 
at the urgent request of Congressman 
PauL Brown and myself, Mr. Raymond 
M. Foley, Administrator, Housing and 
Home Finance Agency, visited the area 
around the Savannah River project 
which is being constructed in Aiken and 
Barnwell Counties in South Carolina to 
process materials for the hydrogen bomb. 
As has been brought to the attention of 
the Congress heretofore, housing facili- 
ties, municipal utilities, schools, and hos- 
pitals are desperately needed in this area 
to care for the newcomers brought in 
by this Government project and for the 
local people displaced by the project. 
The local communities are cooperating 
in every possible way to assist in taking 
care of the needs brought about by the 
displacing of their neighbors and the 
tremendous influx of new folks to work 
with this most important facility. Rep- 
resentatives of the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency have been in this area 
since the first of the year assisting in 
every way possible under present legis- 
lation to take care of the vital needs 
which I have listed. However, I feel that 
the personal visit of Mr. Foley to the 
area has better acquainted him with the 
problems involved and the cooperative 
attitude of our people. Mr. Foley made 
a very fine impression on his visit and 
I beg to include herewith an editorial 
from the Augusta Chronicle of June 6 
which very adequately describes the 
evaluation of Mr. Foley and his office 
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in their efforts to be of assistance. The 


editorial follows: 


Raymond M. Foley, Administrator of the 
Federal Housing and Home Finance Agency, 
made a profound impression on those with 
whom he discussed the critical housing needs 
in this area because of the coming of the 
atomic energy project and the expansion of 
our local military establishments. 

Local leaders, both from Augusta and 
neighboring towns in South Carolina affected 
by the atomic energy plant, were impressed 
by Mr. Foley’s frank and honest approach to 
our serious housing and community facili- 
ties problems, and by his obvious desire and 
determination to utilize the full resources of 
his agency in helping this section meet and 
solve these critical problems. 

The Federal Administrator did not raise 
any false hopes, or promise any miracles, in 
describing the housing situation around the 
site of the atomic energy plant as one of the 
most critical in the entire defense picture. 
Because Congress has not yet passed the de- 
fense-housing bill, Mr. Foley's agency at 
present is limited in what it can do to help 
us. Unless Congress acts, the HHFA has 
gone the limit in officially declaring this a 
critical area and in making it possible for 
local agencies to use some short cuts which 
would not be possible otherwise. 

The main thing is that our citizens, on 
both sides of the Savannah River, are work- 
ing together cooperatively on these prob- 
lems; and that the proper Government agen- 
cies have been alerted to our pressing needs. 

There is not much more that can be done 
until Congress passes the defense-housing 
bill, and until the mortgage market has 
loosened up some so that private builders 
can get on with the job of constructing 
homes. 

The crisis is so serious in this area, with 
a deluge of workers and their families about 
to descend on this section, that all red tape 
must be cut through immediately so that we 
can provide homes and other facilities as 
soon as possible. 

Those officials from Washington, both 
within and outside of Congress, who have 
been here in person are thoroughly ac- 
quainted with our critical needs. They 
should tell the Congress that it is impera- 
tive that no time be lost in passing the 
necessary legislation so that houses can be 
built and other facilities provided without 
delay. 


Louis Johnson’s Story Is Startling 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH D. SCOTT, JR. 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 19, 1951 


Mr. HUGH D. SCOTT, JR. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing article: 


Louis JoHNson’s Story Is STARTLING—PRrRE- 
SENTS PICTURE OF CONFUSION AND FRICTION 
BETWEEN STATE AND DEFENSE DEPARTMENTS 
In CRUCIAL ERA 


(By David Lawrence) 


It’s not an encouraging picture that Louis 
Johnson, former Secretary of Defense, 
painted as he portrayed the inner workings 
of the United States Government at a critical 
time in history. 

It’s a picture of confusion, of friction, of 
overreaching on major functions, of serious 


conflict between the Defense Department and 
the State Department, and of neglect of duty 
in our relations with foreign governments, 

One could almost forget that the original 
purpose of the present hearings of the joint 
Senate Committee on Foreign Relations and 
Armed Services was to investigate the cir- 
cumstances surrounding the dismissal of 
General MacArthur, For that particular in- 
cident fades into insignificance alongside the 
weakness in our defense set-up which now 
have been revealed to public view. 

For the testimony of the former Secretary 
of Defense tells us that the United States 
Government had no war plan insofar as 
Korea was concerned when war broke out 
there on June 25, 1950, and that no study 
had been given to the possibilities of an 
attack in that area. 

This disclosure is sensational in many re- 
spects. It shows that the public, which had 
come to believe that it could entrust the 
safety of the United States to the hands of 
the National Security Council or the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, has been trusting in the 
master planning of our top command when 
no such detailed planning has existed. 

Although the President and the Secre- 
tary of State and other high officials con- 
curred in the steps that were taken to come 
to the aid of South Korea a year ago, the 
American Government was caught by sur- 
prise and had to improvise from that time 
on, The unreadiness of our Military Estab- 
lishment is shrouded even now in the secrecy 
of suppression, for it would be politically 
damaging to the administration to allow all 
the truth to be revealed. Our Army in 
Japan in June 1950 was an occupation force. 
It was not an expeditionary force. It 
lacked weapons and the means of getting 
them promptly. Although the Far East was 
known as a trouble area, the Navy did not 
have adequate ships out there. Almost all 
of its aircraft carriers were in moth balls. 
No mobile force such as the Marines—which 
is ideally suited for such quick action as 
was required—happened to be nearer than 
8,000 miles away. The airplanes necessary 
for the United States Air Force to support 
ground troops were far away. General Brad- 
ley had publicly predicted in October 1949 
that there would be no more amphibious 
landings, and so there were no preparations 
for amphibious operations. 

But bad as was the military unreadiness, 
the lack of planning for the emergency was 
worse. The responsibility rests upon the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff about which, inciden- 
tally, Mr. Johnson had a good deal to say. 
Although he praised their individual abili- 
ties, he hinted more than once rather 
broadly that the Joint Chiefs faced constant 
pressure from the Department of State to 
change their military views to suit political 
pressures. He made it plain that he be- 
lieved men should give their military judg- 
ment uninhibited by political influences 
such as were constantly being applied by 
the Department of State. 

Mr. Johnson thought there had been some 
improvement in this situation recently. 
But unfortunately all the facts are not avail- 
able as yet, and it is probable that the Senate 
committee’s inquiry will not be sufficiently 
comprehensive to get those facts. It is be- 
ginning to be suspected by some Members 
of Congress that the Joint Chiefs bow to the 
political winds and are subservient to the 
Department of State, which in turn is sub- 
servient to the pressures from foreign 
governments. 

Most amazing of all the things Mr. John- 
son testified to was his statement that the 
Department of Defense—not the State De- 
partment—was agitating constantly to get 
UN members to send more troops to Korea. 
The record in the hearings shows that even 
American embassies and legations abroad 
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for a long while were not ordered to urge 
foreign governments to send reinforcements 
and that the Defense Department did most 
of the urging. 

This is a strange commentary on the kind 
of management of international affairs 
which the American people have today. 
There seems to have been at the State De- 
partment an indifference to the plight of 
the American troops which is shocking. 
Again and again the Joint Chiefs themselves 
seemed to be helpless anona getting more 
manpower to the Far Eas 

The conclusion is nore that our top 
military commanders today are muzzled. 
They do not dare to differ with the civilian 
side of military questions for fear of being 
removed or demoted. The process of in- 
timidation which began with the removal of 
Admiral Denfeld and which was repeated in 
spectacular fashion by the dismissal of Gen- 
eral MacArthur has resulted in a basic weak- 
ness in the command set-up which is not 
going to be cured just by spending more 
billions. 

Mr. Johnson was asked about the “shoe- 
string” air force which the $50 billion spent 
under his regime had given America—and he 
thought that General Vandenberg was say- 
ing all this just to get more money appro- 
priated. This certainly raises an interest- 
ing question about the difficulties of getting 
facts nowadays. . 

Mr. Johnson also said he didn't think it 
was wise for the State Department to issue 
its white paper attacking the Chinese Na- 
tionalist Government which Amerita was 

recognizing. He confirmed the impression 
that the State Department was constantly 
belittling and weakening the very govern- 
ment it was supposed to be supporting. 

Maybe all the details of the confusion 
as between the Defense and State Depart- 
ments will come out some day, but the sim- 
ple fact remains that all the investigating 
that has been done or may yet be done will 
only prove a lack of leadership at the very 
top—a blow-hot and blow-cold attitude to- 
ward the Communists in China, and a coun- 
sel of fear when there should have been 
firmness. 


For Everyone To Join 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. WAYNE N. ASPINALL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 19, 1951 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, we are 
faced with critical times, but we have not 
acted in a manner too conducive to solv- 
ing the many problems which face us. 
There are presently too many persons in 
high positions, both in. Government and 
in private fields, who are proceeding on 
the theory that all contests can be won 
by barrage of words. It is high time 
that our people once again begin eval- 
uating situations by deeds performed, 
rather than by the thoughtless and in- 
discriminate loosening of the human 
tongue. While our boys are shedding 
their blood on the battlefields, our poli- 
ticians and our leaders of political opin- 
ion, newspapers, commentators, speakers, 
appear to be warming up their larynxes 
for the not distant elections. We seem 
to have forsaken the historic usefulness 
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of searching criticism for a flood of emo- 
tional appeals to particular prejudices 
with little reference to the general good. 
This cannot be considered as a freedom 
for the purpose of spreading one’s ideas. 
It is pure license parading under a fake 
banner of salvation. Problems are not 
solved by backhand criticism which sows 
doubt in the established order. of things 
and in the established organs of govern- 
ment, and seeks to find partisan gain in 
each move or program brought forward 
in full faith to solve some prcblem. You 
cannot have betterment or progress 
merely by tearing with reckiess abandon 
a‘ the very fabric of our economic struc- 
ture in the pursuit of today’s monetary 
gain, You must, on the contrary, bring 
out specific points which can be fitted 
into strategic areas 2t specified times to 
accomplish desired and necessary ends. 

In the current great debate on the ex- 
tension of the Defense Production Act, 
the vehicle of controlling inflation 
brought about by necessary defense ex- 
penditures, we find the usual heat 
obscuring the light which alone will bring 
solution. Appeals to free enterprise 
and the American way are very popu- 
lar but they do not insure that we shall 
do what is necessary to prevent the 
creeping bogey of inflation from despoil- 
ing all that we hold dear. This is a time 
which takes dramatic and forthright ac- 
tion, not some backroad hucksterism to 
insure one’s own selfish gain. 

In this regard, I should like to call to 
the attention of the Members an edito- 
rial which appeared in the Washington 
Daily News of Friday, June 16, dealing 
with the President’s speech on the need 
for the extension of certain controls if 
all parts of the economy are to be fitted 
into a workable pattern for defense. 
The News, in no manner, can be con- 
sidered a partisan paper with any per- 
sonal stake in the fortunes of the Presi- 
dent or of the party which he represents. 
It is made clear in the editorial that they 
fully reserve the right to make frequent 
disagreement on principles, but that this 
in no wise prevents them from support 
of nonpolitical programs of great need. 
There are deep issues involved—issues 
which transcend the fortunes or ambi- 
tions of any political or economic group. 
If the News can be this objective at a 
time when more might well be gained 
from subservience to special interests, 
then each of us, I am sure, can find 
much of merit in its remarks. The edi- 
torial follows: 

For EVERYONE TO JOIN 

In the simplest of terms and to the widest 
possible audience of his fellow citizens, Pres- 
ident Truman last night courageously 
warned of the gravest kind of peril, short of 
all-out war, that confronts this Nation, 

It is the danger of runaway inflation. 

If inflation gets away from us, he said, it 
will wreck our savings and ruin our economy, 
“the easiest victory the Kremlin could ask 
for.” Which would mean that Communist 
Russia could win the whole world to totali- 
tarianism without firing a short. 

From time to time Mr. Truman has been 
criticized in many quarters—including this 
newspaper—for lack of leadership and slow- 
ness to action in the fight on inflation. But 
last night he rose admirably to the impera- 
tives of the darkening crisis. 


He was speaking for the consumers and 
for the millions of people on fixed incomes— 
policemen, teachers, nurses, civil servants, 
and those with small savings—who are being 
ground between rising prices and rising 
taxes. 

He emphasized that the fight before us is 
not a partisan fight—“It’s up to us, not as 
Democrats or Republicans, but as Americans 
concerned about our welfare and our coun- 
try's welfare. Inflation strikes all the people 
in all parties. This is a fight for everyone 
to join—a fight for the very life of the 
Nation.” 

Controls—of prices, wages, rents, and cred- 
its—are absolutely necessary, he said, for at 
least the next 2 years, no matter what hap- 
pens in Korea. 

We think he is right about that, and again 
when he said he couldn't singlehandedly do 
the job of getting Congress to pass the anti- 
inflation laws. The whole country must 
support the program which is before a Con- 
gress that has been dragging its feet for 
months. It has, in particular, been daw- 
dling on taxes which are so sorely needed to 
help close the gap between Federal income 
and the huge spending program necessary 
for rearming the Nation. 

Only yesterday the House Ways and Means 
Committee got around to voting on the final 
draft of the omnibus tax bill. The over-all 
total of new revenue to be raised by the bill 
was $7,233,000,000, which falls short by $2,- 
770,000,000 and nearly 6 months of meeting 
the President’s request for speedy congres- 
sional action on a $10,000,000,000 tax increase. 

The House may pass the bill by the end 
of the week, but Senate action is unlikely 
before late August, at the earliest. 

This is the way the House committee has 
hacked away at tax-increase figures which 
had been sent up early this year as necessary 
to meet the emergency: 


Originally proposed: 


Individual income taxes. $3, 900, 000, 000 

Corporate income taxes. 3, 100, 000, 000 

Excises and miscellane- 
8 3, 000, 000, 000 

As fixed in current bill: 

Individual income taxes. 2, 800, 000, 000 

Corporate income taxes. 2, 800, 000, 000 

Excises and miscellane- 
8 1, 600, 000, 000 


Of course, it would be a pleasant surprise 
if Congress would trim around $10,000,000,- 
000 in nondefense spending from the pro- 
spective $71,600,000,000 budget but here again 
the legislators run into economy trouble. For 
almost every attempt in that direction meets 
vigorous Opposition from segments of busi- 
ness, labor, or agriculture which want to pre- 
serve special benefits from such spending. 

Or, to put it another way, everybody will 
agree that inflation should be stopped, but 
almost everybody wants it stopped at the ex- 
pense of somebody else. So it gets around 
to the simple question of which is to come 
first, the national interest or self-interest. 

A barely perceptible silver lining to the 
cloud, however, was discerned this week 
when the Senate voted a 10 percent payroll 
cut for the Labor Department and the Fed- 
eral Security Agency. It then ordered the 
same treatment for about 25 smaller agencies 
which have little or nothing to do with the 
defense effort. 

This was the first, though belated, frontal 
attack on the steadily mounting Federal 
payroll, 

Incidentally, 46 full-time chauffeurs were 
lopped off at the Labor Department and 
FSA, which is decidedly good news. 

We have a feeling this will be a profitable 
blow in psychological warfare. 

We believe the taxpayers will endorse 100 
percent what Bernard Baruch said the other 
day in a letter to Senator Moopy: “You 
know well enough what to do. Damn the 

Political torpedoes; go ahead.” 
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Here’s Where Your Tax Dollars Go 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAMER H. BUDGE 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 19, 1951 


Mr. BUDGE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I include herewith an editorial tak- 
en from the Gooding Leader of June 14, 
1951, entitled Here's Where Your Tax 
Dollars Go—To Buy Trips for Foley and 
Delano.” 

This editorial is very appropriate com- 
ing at a time when Congress, in compli- 
ance with the President’s request, is 
about to consider a new tax bill. 

The administration is talking about 
roll-backs on the cost of living but never 
mentions roll-backs on the cost of gov- 
ernment: 


HEReE’s WHERE Your Tax DoLLARS Go—To Buy 
Trips For FoLEY AND DELANO 


Grab on to your chair or the nearest an- 
chored object. What you as a Federal tax- 
payer are about to read here will rock and 
reel you—yes; it'll even make you sore, we 
hope sore enough that you as a taxpayer of 
our country, whether Republican, Democrat, 
or Socialist, will do something about it. 

There appeared in last week’s Gooding 
Leader a little item that probably went un- 
noticed by many readers. It told about a 
C-54 landing at Gooding airport with Mr. 
and Mrs. Edward H. Foley and Mr. and Mrs. 
Preston Delano and a crew of six men. Mr. 
Foley is Under Secretary of the United States 
Treasury and Mr. Delano is Comptroller of 
the United States Currency, and the crew be- 
longed to the United States Coast Guard. 
The big four-motored plane was at the local 
airport for 4 days while the Foleys and 
Delanoes attended the Idaho Bankers’ Con- 
vention at Sun Valley. Of course, inasmuch 
as they were here, the Coast Guardsmen had 
rata else to do but to go to Sun Valley, 
Now, Mr. Taxpayer, here’s where you fit in 
the picture: According to Air Force statistics, 

it takes $778 an hour to keep a C-54 in the 

air, but in case the Air Force is high on their 
estimate, we will use $700 an hour basis to 
show you where thousands of your tax dol- 
lars went to pay for a Sun Valley vacation 

for the Washingtonians. It took the C-54 17 

hours to make the round trip from Washing- 

ton to Gooding. Now multiply 17 by $700 
and you have a total of $11,900 of your tax 
money. This is exclusive of crew and Sun 

Valley expenses. 

We understand that the only part Mr. 
Foley played in the bankers’ convention was 
to deliver a canned or standard war bond talk, 
Was this message worth $11,900 of your tax 
dollars? We venture to say the bankers 
didn't think so. 

It was reported to the Leader that the C-54 
took off from here for Cody, Wyo., where the 
Foleys and Delanoes were left and then the 
plane returned to Hill Field, Ogden, Utah, to 
be refueled and serviced because it could be 
done at Government expense. Of course, 
this procedure would add more thousands to 
the vacation trip. 

We don't blame Messrs. Foley and Delano 
for making this trip. As far as we know 
they are two nice gentlemen, but we do 
blame the United States Congress for making 
possible such foolish, extravagant, and waste- 
ful expenditure of your tax dollars and mine. 

Now the money part is probably a small 

`~ portio. of the extravagance. A C-54 con- 
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sumes 260 gallons of high-octane gasoline 
every hour it has its motors humming. The 
powers that be in the Defense Department 
have been harping for the past year that in 
event of an all-out war this Nation would 
have a big shortage of petroleum products. 
Yes; the gas this plane used for the frivolous 
Sun Valley trip would put another plane in 
the air to combat the enemy on his home 
ground. 

If the Foleys and Delanoes or any other 
Government officia! desire to vacation in Sun 
Valley, let him use commercial transporta- 
tion. From what we can find out they could 
have made the round trip from Washington 
to Twin Falls for approximately $1,200 which 
would have meant a saving of $10,700. 

Mr. Congressman, it is your responsibility 
to the American people to see that this fool- 
ish spending of hard-earned tax money is 
stopped. Youcan. All you have to do is cut 
to eliminate such waste of money and scarce 
wartime materials. Let’s get the job done, 
Investigate this practice and see that it is 
stopped. Youcan. All you have to do is cut 
off the appropriation. Come on you Demo- 
crats and Republicans, let’s start spending 
the tax dollars wisely. 


The Case for Controls 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 19, 1951 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, nobody 
likes to take unpalatable medicines. Yet 
when the family doctor orders the pa- 
tient to do so, in order to combat illness 
and disorder, the patient usually does so. 
If not, he suffers the consequences. 

I think we should view controls in the 
same light. Nobody likes them. How- 
ever, as undesirable as controls are, they 
pose less of a peril to a free economy 
than does the near confiscation of un- 
controlled inflation which can be disas- 
trous or ruinous to our economy. Con- 
trols are the necessary medicines with 
which to combat inflation. 

The voices raised most earnestly in be- 
half of retention of controls and hold- 
ing the line against each and every 
special interest comes from no one po- 
litical party and no one economic level. 
As one of our elder statesmen, Mr. Ber- 
nard Baruch, so wisely expressed: 

It is a question of which is to be put first, 
the national interest or the special interest. 


It is a tribute to men like Messrs. Wil- 
son and DiSalle that they have stood 
firm against the demands of pressure 
groups representing special interests. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I wish to include herein the 
following editorial which appeared in the 
Newark Evening News commenting on 
the case for controls: 

THE CASE FOR CONTROLS 

President Truman will take to the air to- 
night to discuss inflation and presumably 
the urgent need for retaining and strength- 
ening the Defense Productton Act to control 


it. His speech will come to the country as 
Government and the meat industry are 


locked in a bitter fight over the issue of beef 
roll-backs. 5 

The meat industry desperately opposes 
the June 4 roll-back of 10 percent, and the 
two additional roll-backs of 41⁄4 percent 
scheduled for August 1 and October 1. 
Through Messrs. Wilson and DiSalle—and to 
their great credit—the Government stands 
firm. Mr. Wilson insists the reductions, ef- 
fected and to come, will compensate only in 
part for the rise in meat prices which has 
been steadily underway since January 1950. 

Results of this conflict were evident in 
Chicago packing plants last week, where cat- 
tle reaching market declined sharply. This 
led to charges of a strike by the industry, 
charges which are already under scrutiny by 
a congressional investigating committee. 
On the day the inquiry was announced, 
however, cattle shipments to Chicago mar- 
ket spurted almost to normal. This could 
be coincidence or it could be an indication 
of a new respect for firm Government policy 
in the control field. 

As the meat struggle shapes up, the out- 
come transcends in importance the imme- 
diate issue of roll-backs. The rising price 
of meat is, of course, of vital concern to 
American families. But the conflict goes 
beyond the dinner table. Involved is the 
whole price structure. 

Special interests have been chipping away 
at controls. Continuing pressures have been 
exerted in Washington for privileged exemp- 
tions. In the main Mr. Wilson and Mr. 
DiSalle have stood up resolutely against en- 
croachments, and it is hard to imagine a 
Congress so foolhardy as to permit controls 
to lapse June 30. 

But controls need not be abandoned out- 
right to leave the country at the mercy of 
an inflationary wave which has already added 
tremendously to the cost of rearmament and 
which threatens to engulf the economy. A 
policy of exemptions for each business or in- 
dustry that considers itself a special case 
could wreck things quite as effectively. 

Mr. Bernard Baruch got to the heart of the 
matter in a single sentence of his letter to 
Senator Moopy, Democrat, of Michigan. “It 
is a question,” wrote Mr, Baruch, “of which 
is to be put first, the national interest or the 
special interest.” The case for continued 
and firm price controls could not be stated 
more simply or comprehensively. 


The Reserves Have Been Given Another 
Shellacking 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


O 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 19, 1951 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, my 
recent statement on the floor of the 
House that the inactive and volunteer 
reserves have been given another shel- 
lacking through the extension of the Se- 
lective Service Act is being echoed by 
many newspaper editors throughout the 
United States. 

There is widespread disapproval on the 
part of the American people for the 
shameful treatment accorded inactive 
and reserve personnel now on active 
duty. 

It is hoped that through the medium 
of the newspapers of the United States 
that the magnitude of the abuse heaped 
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upor reserve personnel may be properly 
emphasized and that through an aroused 
public, means will be taken to correct 
the ceplorable situation. 

The following editorial on the subject 
appeared in the recent issue of the Rocky 
Mountain News: 


ANOTHER SHELLACKING 


The Rocky Mountain News agrees with 
Representative JAMES VAN ZANDT, of Penn- 
sylvania, that the reservists have been given 
another shellacking in the draft-extension 
bill which has been sent to the White House. 

This is particularly true of the thousands 
of inactive and so-called voluntary reservists 
who have been called up against their 
wishes—and will continue to be—in the 
Korean War. A 

Most of these reservists are veterans of 
2 or 3 years’ service in World War II. Most 
of them had never taken part in any train- 
ing activities or received any pay as a re- 
servist. 

On their discharge after the big war, at 
the urging of the various armed services, 
they had joined the Reserve with the un- 
derstanding that they would be recalled only 
in case of a national emergency. 

They signed up generally from patriotic 
motives plus a desire to retain their war- 
earned rank in the event of another all-out 
war. 

Then last year, without warning, Con- 
gress amended the selective service law so 
that these reservists—who had never joined 
an organized unit—could be ordered to ac- 
tive duty without their consent. 

They were badly needed, of course, so the 
armed services dealt hastily and abruptly 
with them. 

No concern was shown for the reservist’s 
family, his job or business or any other 
of his efforts to get a start in civilian life. 

Why these men were taken in ahead of 
thousands of others in organized units and, 
more recently, while the monthly draft quo- 
tas were being lowered, has never been ade- 
quately answered. 

One theory was that the organized units 
were being saved for an even greater emer- 
gency—the always threatening global war. 

In recognition of this inequity and in re- 
sponse to the violent letters of protest that 
have poured into Congress, the original 
House bill provided that such reservists, 
if they had served a year during World War 
II, could be released after 12 months’ active 
duty in the Korean War. 

Since there was no such provision in the 
Senate bill, ordinarily the House version 
would have stood as conferees went over 
the two bills. 

But, instead, the conferees actually ex- 
tended the required duty. Now the inactive 
reservist can be free only after 17 months 
of post-Korean service. In other words, 
they've had five more months added to their 
active duty. 

Such is the shellacking added to a gen- 
eral maladministration of the Reserve pro- 
gram since the war. 

An estimated 600,000 reservists of all cate- 
gories are now on active duty and, accord- 
ing to Representative VAN ZANDT, a great 
majority of them are “so sour and bitter 
over the treatment accorded them that upon 
discharge they will never have anything to 
do with the Reserve components of our Mili- 
tary Establishment.” 

There is one hope. Now that universal 
military service has been put in the deep 
freeze, a whole new Reserve program is to 
be drawn up by a House committee. 

It should be hurried to completion. Our 
reservist-veterans certainly deserve a better 
break than they've been getting. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. HAROLD C. OSTERTAG 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 19, 1951 


Mr. OSTERTAG. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I am proud 
to place in the Recorp the story of a dis- 
tinguished resident of my district, Mr. 
William Heaman, of Le Roy, N. Y., who, 
at the age of 95, is retiring after 71 years 
as a merchant, a community leader, and 
a public servant. Mr. Heaman’s note- 
worthy career is described in the follow- 
ing article from the Batavia (N. Y.) Daily 
News of June 16, 1951: 


RECORD BUSINESS SPAN CLOSED BY DEAN OF 
LE ROY'S MERCHANTS 


Le Roy.—Approaching his ninety-sixth 
birthday November 8 and lacking only 4 
months of completing 71 years of continuous 
service as a Le Roy merchant, William Eca- 
man has closed his shoe store and repair shop 
in the Spiller Building at 71 Main Street and 
disposed of his stock and equipment. His 
long tenure establishes a record in local busi- 
ness circles and doubtless is matched by few, 
if any, throughout the United States. 

Born in Devonshire, England, in 1855, he 
became an apprentice shoemaker at the age 
of 10 years, an arrangement which called for 
working until he was 21 for his board, keep, 
and training. Upon completion of his ap- 
prenticeship he was given employment by the 
bootmaker who taught him the trade and 
remained 4 years. 

Mr. Heaman was one of eight children —8ix 
sons and two daughters—born to Richard and 
Sarah Heaman. At the age of 25, in 1880, he 
married Miss Mary Garnish. Immediately 
thereafter they sailed from their homeland 
to New York City, bound to explore the 
United States as the land of opportunity. 

John Garnish, a brother of Mr. Heaman’s 
bride, had previously come to Le Roy from 
England and was employed in hauling cut 
stone from local quarries. The coupie in- 
tended to visit Mrs. Heaman’s brother here 
en route to the West where they hoped to 
establish themselves. However, Mr. Garnish 
persuaded them to remain and for a few 
months he worked as a teamster. 


SAVINGS FOR BUSINESS 


Quitting his job with the approach of 
winter eaily in November 1880, Mr. Heaman 
used his savings to purchase tools and 
material and established his cwn cobbler 
shop for himself and thereafter never worked 
for anyone outside of his own business. His 
thorough knowledge of the trade of boot- 
making brought him numerous customers 
for custom-made boots and shoes. His busi- 
ness developed steadily. 

In 1893 in partnership with Joseph Weigel, 
he opened a shoe store. Two years later 
Mr. Heaman sold his interest to his partner 
and immediately opened his own store. 

His son, William A. Heaman, was asso- 
ciated with him for a number of years until 
1915 when the son became a deputy col- 
lector of internal revenue. Growth of his 
business, fires, and property changes over 
the long span of 70 years necessitated vari- 
ous changes in location but despite ad- 
vancing years, the veteran merchant con- 
tinued to operate his own store and shop, 


EX-VILLAGE OFFICIAL 


For many years, Mr. Heaman was active 
in the Oatka Hose Co., one of Le Roy’s three 
volunteer fire-fighting units, holding various 


offices including the presidency, and had 
served the department as fire chief. Other 
public offices held by Mr. Heaman during his 
more active years included several years as 
a village trustee and several terms as town 
welfare officer. As a member of St. Mark’s 
Episcopal Church, he was one of its vestry- 
men for many years. 

Mr. Heaman’s great love for the outdoor 
life doubtless was a contributing factor to 
his longevity. Up to a few years ago he rode 
a bicycle to and from his home and business. 
He outlasted some of his younger companions 
on hunting trips, was a crack shot at the 
traps, and an ardent fisherman. 

The veteran merchant, a widower, resides 
at 78 East Main Street, his daughter, Mrs. 
C. Anthony MacVean, and Mr. MacVean liv- 
ing with him. His son, William A. Heaman, 
lives at 19 Summit Street. He has two grand- 
children, Mrs. Charles H. Gelt and Mrs. W. 
Blaisdell Boyd, both of Le Roy. 


Roll Back the Roll-Back 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


EON. CARL T. CURTIS 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 19, 1951 


Mr. CURTIS of Nebraska. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to revise and extend my 
remarks, I would like to include a news- 
paper article written by the columnist 
and author, Guy S. Williams, of the 
Omaha World-Herald, entitled “Roll 
Back the Roll-Back.” 

I believe never has a truer word been 
spoken than when Mr. Williams tells his 
friend Joe, “Bureaucrats and beef don’t 
mix.” I commend the reading of the ar- 
ticle to the membership of the House: 

TOLLING ALONG 
(By Guy S. Williams) 
ROLL BACK THE ROLL-BACK 


Dear JoE: Well, Joe, as I sat down to the 
supper’s table she brought in a platter of 
meat and set it down. 

What kind of meat is that? I says, sniffing 
pleasant-like. 

It is a rolled rib’s roast, she says, and go 
easy on it. It has got to last three more 
meals. 

A rolled rib’s roast? I says. You mean a 
rolled back rib’s roast, don’t you? 

What are you talking about? she says, slic- 
od me off a slice so thin you could see its 
ribs. 

Can it be possible, I says, that you, a 
housewife, do not know that the bureaucrats 
have rolled back every bite, as well as every 
potential bite of beef in the country? 

That does not make a rolled rib’s roast 
a rolled-back rib’s roast, she snaps. House- 
wifes was serving rolled rib’s roasts long be- 
fore any such thing as a roll-back was 
dreamed of. 2 

Speaking of roll-backs, I says, it is too bad 
we can’t roll back this century to around 
1900, when people had sense enough to know 
that bureaucrats and beef don’t mix. 

The people know that now, she says, but 
what can they do about it? 

Well, I says, for one thing they can do 
what I am doing about it right now, namely, 
beef about it. ' 

You can beef until you are blue.in the face, 
a aig but that won't roll back the roll- 


Say, I says, admiring like, that would not 
make a half-bad motto for the anti-roll- 
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back forces. It is brief and to the point, yet 
meaty enough for people to get their teeth 
into. I am going to send it in to our Con- 
gressman. Sometimes a catchy motto like 
that has a greater effect on the mass mind 
than 1,000 and 1 glittering. generalities 
Madam, I congratulate you. 

Eat your supper, she says, I want to get the 
dishes washed. 

Madam, I says, how can you sit there idly 
dreaming of dist washing when you have just 
coined a motto that may effect the distiny 
of a nation? 

Stop waving that spoon, she says, you are 
sprinkling gravy all over the tablecloth, 

It's hard to make them out, eh, Joe? 


Many an American Taxpayer Will Gladly 
Let Canada Build the St. Lawrence 
Seaway 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT -~ 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 19, 1951 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, the 
Houston (Tex.) Chronicle in an edi- 
torial dated March 27, 1951, says: 


Wry not let Canada build the St. Lawrence 
seaway? Many an American taxpayer will 
gladly yield the privilege in return for the 
resulting economy in the expenses of the 
Federal Government. 


The editorial follows: 
LET CANADA BUILD IT 


The drive which the Truman administra- 
tion is making to push the St. Lawrence sea- 
way project through Congress is of greater 
intensity even than that which preceded it 
during the Roosevelt administrations. 

It is being advanced on the ground of the 
national emergency although just how a 
long-range project of this sort is going to 
increase our present strength is both vague 
and illusory. 

Arguments made in behalf of the project, 
which cannot help but cost more than half 
a billion dollars of the taxpayers’ money at a 
time when all such undertakings should be 
postponed, are for the most part half-baked. 

It is contended that the seaway will bring 
oceangoing shipping to the Great Lakes but 
the contemplated depth of the channel is 
not sufficient to make that generally possible. 
Great emphasis is placed on the need of the 
waterway in order to bring ore out of Labra- 
dor but the actual developers of that new 
source of raw material for steel are strangely 
silent on this point. 

The most fantastic drumbeating yet 
heard is the statement that if the United 
States does not hurry up and appropriate for 
this project the Canadians will get tired of 
waiting and build the seaway all by them- 
selves. The suggestion that follows this 
horrendous threat is that then our northern 
neighbors will control this transportation 
link and we may regret our inability to have 
a share in the operation. 

This nonsensical line of reasoning is a re- 
flection upon the Canadians, with whom we 
have lived with considerable amity for cen- 
turies. It disregards the fact that the exist- 
ing water traffic aids already in existence are 
not jointly owned and that there has been 
no difficulty due to that fact. 

The Welland Canal around Niagara Falls 
was built by Canada and is entirely within 
the borders of that country. That fact has 
never caused any trouble. At Sault Ste. 


$ 
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Marie there are four locks on the American 
side and one on the Canadian. Vessels of 
the latter nation use the American lock 
freely. Our ships go through the Canadian 
passage if circumstances compel them to do 
so. No controversies have ever arisen there, 
either. l 

Why not let Canada build the St. Lawrence 
seaway? Many an American taxpayer will 
gladly yield the privilege in return for the 
resulting economy in the expenses of the 
Federal Government., 


Fight for Your Sons 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFF CLEVENGER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 19, 1951 


Mr. CLEVENGER. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks, I wish 
to include in the Recorp an editorial 
from the Wheeling Intelligencer, of 
Wheeling, W. Va., under date of June 13, 
1951: 

FIGHT ror Your Sons 


Published below are the words spoken a 
few weeks ago by Capt. Eugene R. Guild, a 
retired United States Army chaplain, at the 
funeral services for his own son, Lt. John 
N. Guild, who died while fighting with the 
Marines in Korea. Recommended for a 
posthumous award for extraordinary heroism 
in action against the enemy, the young 
Marine died for what his father thinks is a 
vain cause. We can well imagine the grief 
and the feeling of futility with which he 
made the following statements at his own 
son’s funeral. 

Here, under the flag he loved so well, is a 
boy come home. 

He was and forever will be a member of 
Charlie Company of the First Marines. Like 
all of them, he would rather have been a 
Marine than President. Marines do not have 
to be loyal to a political party; being loyal 
to their country takes all of their time. 

He was killed by a piece of metal; a piece 
of metal shipped to the enemy in all likeli- 
hood by our so-called allies, whose continu- 
ing recognition and support of our enemy 
will long live in infamy. He was killed by a 
pfece of metal brought down over supply 
lines we were forbidden to destroy, and made 
into ammunition by power from Korean 
darzs we were forbidden to bomb; a piece of 
metal whose transportation was protected 
by Red planes we were forbidden to pursue 
and shoot down. 

The name for the reason this and the 
other bits of metal were transported and 
protected until they could kill the boy and 
other thousands of American boys is a justly 
hated and dishonorable one, It is appease- 
ment. 

The men of Washington and Lake Success 
prefer to call it another name, and they 
excuse it on the grounds of expediency. It 
has, they say, given us more time—which is 
but a paraphrase of “peace in our time.” 
It has, they say, kept us out of a big war. 

But how much peace and how small a 
war do we have when 17,000 Americans die 
in 10 months? 

No; the excuses are but echoes of the words 
of the man with the umbrella at Munich. 
This boy, these boys, fought and died with- 
out hope or chance for victory. 

When before in our proud history has 
America ever committed such a crime against 
its fighting sons? Appeasement tied one of 


their hands; the Reds tied the other, and so 
shackled they died. 

Douglas MacArthur did not come home 
alone. The cheers, the plaudits, and the 
tears were not just for him, for with him 
came that ghostly company of 17,000 slain 
American youths who stood behind him in 
dim and silent ranks while he spoke. 

And he spoke, not for himself, but for 


them. The sum of his words made one por- 


tentous question, “Have these boys died in 
vain?” 

The answer from Washington and Lake 
Success has been sly words from the mouths 
of politicians, some of them in uniform. 
They are prisoners of perverted party loyalty 
or lust for power. 

But from a midwestern city came another 
answer to that question, a thunderous, No, 
no, no.” 

It was the voice of a people not so much 
concerned that Douglas MacArthur was 
leaving public life, but instead crying out 
inarticulately lest he renounce his spokes- 
manship for this great, tragic legion of the 
wronged and the dead. 

It was the voice of a people who hoped 
that he could somehow lead the Nation away 
from the decadence of the men in Washing- 
ton and back to the path of duty and of 
honor. 

This boy is but the first of many who will 
come home this way, forever still but silently 
accusing those who betrayed them. 

I have the hope that you who lc.k upon 
this boy and you who hear this service will 
not wait mutely and meekly until your own 
sons come back this way, but that you will 
fight now, here at home, against this deadly 
appeasement, before it is as late for your 
sons as it is for my son lying here. 

John is leaving to rejoin those of his 
fallen comrades who are now in the America 
Valhalla at Arlington. He and his family are 
grateful to you, the kind and gentle people 
of his home town—grateful for the warmth 
in your hearts which has brought you here 
to say good-by, 


Controls a “Must” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HUGH J. ADDONIZIO 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 19, 1951 


Mr. ADDONIZIO. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to insert my remarks in the 
Recorp, I wish to include the following 
excellent editorial from the Newark Eve- 
ning News on the need for an effective 
stabilization program. The editorial 
states the case for adequate controls with 
great force and clarity, and points out 
that without controls inflation could 
wreck the United States and the entire 
free world: 

CONTROLS a “Must” 

June 30 is a target date in the lives of all 
Americans. On that date, unless the Con- 
gress acts, price controls will expire. Con- 
trols are part of the Defense Act, which ex- 
pires then. Without controls, inflation could 
wreck the United States and the entire free 
world. The Soviet Union would have won 
the greatest and cheapest of victories for 
totalitarianism. 

Of all this President Truman warned the 
Nation the other night in a special broad- 
cast. There is less danger of the Congress 
not acting than there is in the passage of a 
weak control bill. An anti-inflation program 
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ought to include price, wage, rent, and credit 
controls, as well as balanced taxation. 

The administration gave prices a free ride 
after Korea, so that even roll-backs will peg 
prices at levels most consumers find hard 
to bear. But who can doubt that as re- 
armament puts more severe strains upon 
production, the pressures of inflation will 
increase? Not some passing expedient of a 
legislative extender, but a control law with 
teeth is required, if the national interest 
is to be served. 

Americans dislike controls, but so do 
American dislike the international tensions 
under which we are forced to live. The two 
are inseparable. We cannot rearm without 
an anti-inflation program. The Congress will 
make a grave mistake if it thinks that the 
lobbies, meat and otherwise, so active in 
Washington against controls represent the 
feeling of the consumers, 


Connecticut Industry 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM RIBICOFF 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 19, 1951 


Mr. RIBICOFF. Mr. Speaker, I notice 
that the Joint Committee on the Eco- 
nomic Report again recommends the 
elimination of the northeast section of 
our Nation for defense industry location 
and expansion. 

I condemn the continuing efforts to 
break down Connecticut and New Eng- 
land industry. The Northeast is no more 
vulnerable than any other section of the 
country. Especially in Connecticut we 
have a great reservoir of skilled workers 
and alert and competent industry. Time 
and time again they have given adequate 
proof of the production miracles they 
can accomplish for the benefit of our 
Nation and the world in both peace and 
war. 

I trust that nc action will be taken to 
place the recommendation of the Joint 
Committee on the Economic Report into 
legislation. If such action is taken, it 
should be resisted by all Members of 
Congress who are interested in the wel- 
fare of their Nation. 

Under unanimous consent to extend 
my remarks, I include a telegram from 
Paul W. Morency, president of the Hart- 
ford Chamber of Commerce. The tele- 
gram, setting forth the position of the 
Hartford Chamber of Commerce, is set 
out below: 

Proposal to bar Connecticut as site for 
defense industry location or expansion as 
contained in study of Joint Committee on 
Economic Report released Sunday is third 
threat to Connecticut by Federal Govern- 
ment in less than a decade. We protested 
McCarran resolution of 1944 tn freeze recon- 
version in Northeast which failed through 
vigilance of our congressional delegation. We 
also opposed apparent threat to force dis- 
persion of war producers inland in 1949 for 
claimed, but fallacious, security reasons on 
which our Congressmen again served nobly. 
Now chamber directors in meeting assembled 
vehemently oppose latest move to single out 
Connecticut, whose every county would be 
adversely affected. It is ironical that the re- 


ward of a grateful country for the production 
miracles wrought by Connecticut industry 
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and labor in World War II should be a pro- 
posal by Senators O'MAHONEY and SPARKMAN 
to saddle that section with economic sanc- 
tions of a type which should be reserved for 
our enemies. We know we can depend on 
Connecticut delegation in this matter as in 
prior threats. Because of importance of the 
issues we would appreciate hearing directly 
from you. 


Weird Economics of New Deal Destroying 
American Metal Mining Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN T. WOOD 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 14, 1951 


Mr. WOOD of Idaho. Mr. Speaker, it 
becomes increasingly evident that there 
is a deliberate effort being made to sabo- 
tage metal mining in the United States 
in favor of foreign producers. 

Eighty percent of our metal mines are 
closed as a result of unsound legislation 
while we import foreign metals at prices 
above those allowed to domestic pro- 
ducers; and then, instead of supplying 
domestic industries that sorely need such 
strategic metals as lead, copper, and 
zinc, we give these metals to European 
countries, for free. 

Information Bulletin No. 121, series of 
1951, just released by Paul O. Peters, 
carries the following startling informa- 
tion: 


STRATEGIC AND CRITICAL MATERIALS BEING SUP- 
PLIED UNDER ECA AND MDAP PLANS WHILE 
AMERICAN MANUFACTURERS AND CONSUMERS 
Must Work UNDER Priorities WITH SHORT 
SUPPLIES 


While the industries of the United States 
using copper and copper products are forced 
to operate against quotas controlled by the 
newly created National Production Authority, 
and soon will come under the so-called con- 
trolled materials plan, there seems to be no 
let-up in the amount of copper, copper 
products, tin plate, terneplate, and other ma- 
terials which can be procured by foreign 
countries in the United States and elsewhere, 
all to be paid for with the taxpayer's gift dol- 
lars, yet to be collected, for the Economic 
Cooperation Administration and the coun- 
tries coming under the provisions of the so- 
called Atlantic Pact. 

Shipments of copper and copper products 
to be made under the two plans which were 
authorized in the past 2 weeks, and reported 
by ECA account for obligations of $15,717,- 
000 plus the cost of ocean freight. 

The listed procurement operations for cop- 
per and copper products for the 2-week 
period were as follows: 


Destination 


France (DAP). 
France (ECA). 


PROCUREMENT AUTHORIZATIONS FOR TIN PLATE, 
TERNEPLATE, AND BLACK PLATE FOR 2 WEEKS 


In the same 2-week period procurement 
authorizations for tin plate, terneplate, and 
black plate reported by ECA totaled $5,911,000 
of which total, $480,000 was for Yugoslavia. 

On June 12, 1951, a procurement authoriz- 
ation for pearl essence amounting to $40,000 
went to Austria, and there was an authoriza- 
tion for zinc, zinc-base products, and zinc- 
base alloys to France under the defense pact 
in the total amount of $2,654,000. 

ECA will soon be out of appropriated funds 
to allocate for procurement of this kind. 
Now is the time for Congress to close Uncle 
Sam's international gift shop. 

PAUL O. PETERS. 


Financial Share of the 48 States in the 
Foreign Aid Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, June 19, 1951 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record Bulletin No, 
84, dated June 18, 1951, entitled “How 
the 48 States Would Share the Cost of 
the President's $8,500,000,000 Foreign 
Aid Program,” which I commend to the 
attention and reading of all Senators. 
This article appears in the pamphlet, 
Federal Spending Facts, published by the 
Council of State Chambers of Commerce. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


How THE 48 STATES WOULD SHARE THE COST 
OF THE PRESIDENT’s $8,500,000,000 FOREIGN- 
AID PROGRAM 


The administration still has not sub- 
mitted to Congress the implementing legis- 
lation for the $8,500,000,000 foreign-aid pro- 
gram proposed for the fiscal year 1952, despite 
the fact that the President outlined the pro- 
gram to Congress on May 24. 

In the meantime, the administration, 
hesitant because of the shocking impact at 
home of such a huge spending program 
abroad, has resorted to an educational cam- 
paign of sending a group of Congressmen 
overseas to study the results of foreign 
spending to date. 

The announced purpose of the President’s 
foreign-aid program is to strengthen “other 
free nations” (including Tito’s Yugoslavia) 
by providing military assistance in the 
amount of $6,250,000,000 and economic aid 
in the amount of 82,250,000, 000. 

In his message outlining the program, the 
President devoted more than 6,000 words to 
telling how the funds would be distributed 
among the nations to be aided. But his 
message gave no indication of what such an 
expenditure means to Americans who are 
asked to tax themselves to pay for it. 

Let’s look at that angle and keep in mind 
that all Federal expenditures are met by 
taxation and that the taxes are extracted 
from the people of the 48 States, the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and the several Terri- 
tories. The estimated amount which the 
taxpayers in each of these States would bear 
toward the cost of the proposed $8,500,000,- 
000 foreign-aid outlay is shown on the table 
on pages 2 and 3, 
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HOW MUCH IS $8,500,000,000? 


Eight and one-half billion dollars is 
almost as much as the total amount ex- 
pended by the Federal Government in prewar 
1940 for all purposes, including national 
defense and interest on the debt. 

It exceeds by more than a half billion 
dollars the total taxes collected last year for 
the support of all 48 State governments com- 
bined. Estimated 1950 State tax collections, 
exclusive of unemployment-compensation 
payroll taxes, totaled $7,939,000,000. 

It exceeds the sum total of all Federal 
excise-tax collections in the fiscal year 1951, 
which the President’s budget estimates at 
$8,250,000,000. 

It exceeds the total amount of Federal 
personal income taxes paid last year by more 
than 35,000,000 American taxpayers having 
incomes of $5,000 and under. 

Accordingly, Congress should determine 
first whether the United States can afford 
this recurrent program of indefinite dura- 
tion. If it can afford it, then Congress 
should make sure that the estimates of need 
are reliable and realistic. With these points 
established, Congress should insure that the 
expenditures themselves are made with maxi- 
mum effectiveness, 


Breakdown by States 


Percent of 
Federal taxes] Each State's 
borne by share 
State! 

United States total.. 100,00 | $8, 500, 000, 000 
Alabama 1. 15 97, 750, 000 
Arizona.. à +38 32, 300, 000 
Arkansas. J 67 56, 950, 000 
California, 2 8. 29 704, 650, 000 
Colorado. — «82 69, 700, 000 
Connecticut. s 1, 64 139, 400, 000 
Delaware... on 46 39, 100, 000 
Florida... a) 1,42 120, 700, 000 
Georgia.. Er 1.45 123, 250, 000 
Idaho a 32 27, 200, 000 
Illinois. 7. 51 638, 350, 000 

2.27 192, 950, 000 
1,48 125, 800, 000 
1.09 92, 650, 000 
1.21 102, 850, 000 
1.27 107, 950, 000 
Mai 4 37, 400, 000 
Maryland 1. 79 152. 150, 000 
Massachusetts. 3.44 292, 400, 000 
chigan....... 4.79 407, 150, 000 
Minnesota 1.81 53, 850, 000 
Mississippi 67 56, 950, 000 
Missouri. 2.71 230, 350, 000 
Montana. 34 28, 900, 000 
Nebraska «Al 68, 850, 000 
Nevada . 13 11, 050, 000 
y .28 23, 800, 000 
New Jersey 3.36 285, 600, 000 
New Mexico.. .32 27, io — 
New Vork 14.72 1, 251, 200, 
North Carolin: 1.64 139, 400, 000 
North Dakota 31 26, 350, 000 
1 5. 73 487, 050, 000 
Oklahoma 1.14 96, 900, 000 
regon 98 83, 300, 000 
Pennsylvania. 7.20 612, 000, 000 
8 55 46, 750, 000 
77 65, 450, 000 
South Dakota. 32 27, 200, 000 
‘ennessee 1.39 118, 150, 000 
Texas 4.47 379, 950, 000 
tah... 35 29, 750, 000 
Vermon 18 15, 300, 000 
Virginia. 1.54 130, 900, 000 
Washington... 1.62 137, 700, 000 
West Virginia 87 73, 950, 000 
Wisconsin 2.08 176, 800, 000 
Wyoming 18 15, 300, 000 


g. 
District of Columbia, 
Hawaii, and Alaska... 


1 The formula used in estimating each State’s share of 
the proposed military and economic assistance program 
consists of 3 factors: (1) The percent of individual income 
taxes collected from each State; (2) the proportion of cor- 
pane income taxes borne by each State, measured by 

he State's percent of the national income; and (3) the 
proportion of excise and miscellaneous taxes (excluding 
social security taxes), borne by each State, measured by 
the State’s percent of total population, 


Each of the three factors is weighted ac- 
cording to the percent each tax bears of the 
total Federal tax revenue (1950 figures): in- 
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dividual income taxes 47.24 percent, corporate 
income taxes 29.89 percent, and excise and 
miscellaneous taxes 22.87 percent. Total, 100 
percent. 

Thus we get a picture of Federal taxes 
borne by, rather than collected from, each 
State which, we believe, more nearly reflects 
the true distribution of the Federal tax 
burden. 

ALVIN A. BURGER, 
Research Director. 


Liberation of the Baltic States 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


N OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, June 19, 1951 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, Satur- 
day, June 16, was officially Baltic States 
Day in New York as proclaimed by the 
Governor. It was my privilege to have 
been the first Governor of any State to 
proclaim Baltic States Day in recogni- 
tion of the enslavement of those people 
and our determination to support their 
aspirations for liberation. 

At a rally held in New York a signifi- 
cant and highly constructive address 
was delivered by Hon. Edward M. O’- 
Connor, a member of the Displaced 
Persons Commission. It was my priv- 
ilege also to address the gathering. I 
ask unanimous consent that my remarks 
on that occasion, and also those of Com- 
missioner O’Connor, be printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


REMARKS OF HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN, OF 
New YoRg, aT BALTIC FREEDOM RALLY, CAR- 
NEGIE HALL, JUNE 16, 1951. 

Eleven years ago, as Adolf Hitler’s military 
machine was overrunning Western Europe 
and Mussolini was betraying France, it 
seemed that the darkest day in the history 
of mankind had come. 

Not only was the Rome-Berlin Axis su- 
preme in Western Europe, and the militarists 
of Japan in Asia, but over much of Northern 
and Eastern Europe a new giant was casting 
a shadow, shutting out the hope of freedom 
from many lands. That giant was Soviet 
Russia. 

In August of 1939, Hitler had reached an 
agreement with Stalin, conceived in cynicism 
and dedicated to the proposition that the 
weak have no right which cannot be safely 
violated by the strong. Northeastern Europe 
was to be brutaly divided between Fascist 
Germany and Communist Russia. In this 
cruel and callous accord the friendship of 
these two nations was sealed, and subse- 
quently “cemented in blood,” as Stalin said 
in his message of congratulations to Adolf 
Hitler after the rape of Poland. 

In June 1940, as Nazi troops goose-stepped 
down the Champs Elysées in Paris, Soviet 
troops rolled into the defenseless Baltic Re- 
publics of Lithuania, Latvia, and Estonia— 
nations which long had been a symbol of 
freedom and democracy. 

This was by prearrangement—part of the 
1939 Hitler-Stalin deal. Under its terms 
Lithuania and Poland were divided between 
Russia and Germany, and Latvia and Esto- 
nia given as loot to Soviet Russia. 

Of course this arrangement, this bilateral 
pact of plunder, could not assure lasting 
friendship between these two totalitarian 


regimes. Nazi Germany, at that time the 
more dynamic and more impatient of these 
two regimes, turned against its erstwhile 
ally. 

This was a turning point in the world 
struggle of that day. Through the heart 
breaking sacrifices of the brave peoples of 
the Baltic Republics, the freedom-loving 
forces gained reprieve, gathered their 
strength and finally, after desperate trial, 
overcame the forces of fascism and militar- 
ism. 

But while most of the world was, after 
bloody struggle, freed of, Axis rule and of the 
threat of Axis aggression, the peoples of 
eastern Europe, and especially of the Baltic 
states, experienced only a change of masters 
or no change at all. They remained under 
the yoke of absolute tyranny. The torrents 
of freedom rushed past them, but they were 
not touched, they were not redeemed. The 
wall that is called the iron curtain contin- 
ued to close them off from freedom’s pre- 
cious light. 

I do not associate myself with those who 
criticize this or that official of this country 
or of any country, for failing in 1944, 1945, 
and 1946 to rescue, by force of arms, the 
Baltic peoples from Soviet subjection. 

Many thought at the time that we could, 
through good will and good works—and 
through the United Nations—prevail upon 
the Soviet Union to relax its totalitarian re- 
strictions within Russia, and to cooperate in 
building peace and a democratic order in 
the nations outside the Soviet borders. We 
had thus hoped to obtain by persuasion the 
liberation of the Baltic peoples. 

We were bitterly deceived in our hopes. 
But even if our attitude had been more 
cynically realistic, there is no reason to be- 
lieve that we could at that time have 
changed the course of actual events. Indeed, 
we might today be in a much worse position 
diplomatically, politically, and militarily, if 
we had not sincerely tried to obtain by idea- 
listic approach what we could not, in any 
event, have obtained by threat or intransi- 
gence. 

All this, of course, is poor consolation to 
the enslaved peoples of Eastern Europe, to 
relatives and friends in the lands of your 
national origin. 

In these times, as in the recent past, we 
are all called upon for patience and forti- 
tude. Some are called upon for sacrifice 
and even suffering. The important thing is 
that we have not and shall not abandon 
these people, or any other people, to a des- 
tiny of slavery. 

Our hearts overflow with compassion for 
their privations, for their loss of independ- 
ence, and their sad state of servitude. But 
sympathy is not the full portion we offer. 
We offer them our full determination to 
support their legitimate aims in every pos- 
sible and practicable manner, not only for 
now, but for however long it takes to restore 
to them their inalienable rights. 

On this occasion, it might be well to re- 
view what America has already done to 
advance this great project. The record is 
clear, 

In the dark days of 1940, precisely when 
Hitler’s hordes were overrunning Western 
Europe and Stalin’s forces were swarming 
over the borders of the Baltic states, Presi- 
dent Franklin D. Roosevelt took note of what 
was happening. 

Most of the people of the Western World 
were so horrified at the spectacle of the 
collapse of France and Hitler’s victories in 
Western Europe, that little attention was 
paid to the tragic events in the Baltic area, 

But President Roosevelt did not overlook 
the action of the Soviet Government. He 
drafted, and on July 23, 1940, the State 
Department issued a memorable and his- 
toric pronouncement of American policy to- 
ward the Soviet act of aggression. I quote 
that statement: 
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“During these past few days the devious 
processes whereunder the political independ- 
ence and territorial integrity of the three 
small Baltic republics—Estonia, Latvia, and 
Lithuania—were to be deliberately annihi- 
lated by one of their more powerful neigh- 
bors, have been rapidly drawing to their 
conclusion. 

“From the day when the peoples of these 
republics first gained their independent and 
democratic form of governments, the people 
of the United States have watched their ad- 
mirable progress in self- government with 
deep and sympathetic interest. 

“The policy of this Government is univer- 
sally known. 

“The people of the United States are op- 
posed to predatory activities, no matter 
whether they are carried on by the use of 
force or by the threat of force. 

“They are likewise opposed to any form of 
intervention on the part of one state, how- 
ever powerful, in the domestic concerns of 
any other sovereign state, however weak. 

“These principles constitute the very foun- 
dation upon which the existing relationship 
between the 21 sovereign republics of the 
New World rests. 

“The United States will continue to stand 
by these principles, because of the conviction 
of the American people that unless the doc- 
trine in which these principles are inherent 
once again governs the relations between na- 
tions, the rule of reason, of justice, and of 
law—in other words, the basis of modern 
civilization itself—cannot be preserved.“ 

That statement defined American policy 
toward the rape of Baltic independence in 
1940. It represents American policy today. 
The Soviet Union made numerous efforts 
during the war and after the war to obtain 
from our Government a retreat from its 
stand on Baltic independence. We have never 
retreated. I trust we never will. 

As Governor of New York I was proud to 
give my unstinted support to this policy of 
the United States Government. 

On June 15, 1941, the first anniversary of 
the loss of Baltic independence, I proclaimed 
Baltic States Day in New York. In that proc- 
lamation I expressed the fervent hope that 
the day would come when independence and 
freedom would once more be won by these 
brave and freedom-loving peoples. I retain 
that hope today more strongly than ever. 

I take pride in the fact that I was the first 
Governor of any State to issue such a procla- 
mation. This day is now a widely observed 
anniversary. I deem it a high and personal 
privilege to be here with you on this, the 
tenth anniversary of my first proclamation. 

I need not reaffirm here my warm and af- 
fectionate regard for Americans of Baltic 
descent in this State and throughout the 
Nation, my deep admiration for their great 
contributions to the upbuilding of our coun- 
try, nor my concern for the Baltic peoples 
in their homelands—Lithuania, Estonia, and 
Latvia. 

My activities as Director General of UNRRA 
when we fed and helped to rehabilitate 
thousands on thousands of the hungry, 
homeless, and dispossessed peoples of that 
area are among my proudest memories. 

The efforts I have been able to put forth, 
both as a private citizen and as a Member 
of the United States Senate, in behalf of the 
displaced persons law, have given me a deep 
and enduring satisfaction. 

It may be that many of you in this audi- 
ence tonight are former displaced persons. 
I may have met some of you personally in 
the displaced persons camps of Europe. You 
can testify to the concern this country has 
shown and continues to show for the unfor- 
tunate and hard-pressed peoples who have 
been robbed of their birthright of home, se- 
curity, and freedom. 

Those who were in displaced persons 
camps will recall how steadfast this country 
stood against the forced repatriation of dis- 
placed persons from these camps to the lands 
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behind the Iron Curtain. From the begin- 
ning, the United States denied to the Soviet 
Union and its satellites the right to force 
displaced persons to return to a life of 
slavery or death in their native lands. 

The United States has now happily given 
home and haven to many of these refugees 
from the Soviet terror. These individuals, 
in turn, haye adapted themselves to this 
country in a manner which makes us proud 
of them and proud of America. They are 
making their full contribution to their new 
motherland. * 

I trust and hope that we will continue to 
welcome many more of these refugees to our 
beloved country, and that America will con- 
tinue to be a haven for those who seek free- 
dom. I shall bend every energy I have toward 
this end. Here in America they will find a 
national spirit of good will, understanding, 
and tolerance. Here they will find, as we 
have found, a deep respect for the religious, 
social, and political views of all people re- 
gardless of race, color, religious faith, or na- 
tional origin. Those are the things on which 
every democracy must be firmly based. 

There is pending before the Congress a 
bill to extend the date for the admission of 
displaced persons into this country. I have 
worked and shall continue to work for the 
speedy passage of this measure. I shall sup- 
port other moves to facilitate, in a prac- 
ticable manner, the stream of desirable 
immigration from the Baltic and other areas, 
to these shores. 

I have heard of some of the things that 
are and have been going on behind the Iron 
Curtain. No curtain, however strong, can 
keep from the outside world news of such 
acts of terror and repression as are occurring 
in Lithuania, Estonia, and Latvia, and 
throughout the Soviet world. 

The Soviet regime and its satellites will 
be held strictly to account for crimes com- 
mitted against humanity. Genocide will not 
go unpunished. Mankind will not tolerate 
such a violation of its fundamental morality. 
In this country we must ratify the Genocide 
Pact, Abroad we must insure that its sanc- 
tions are applied to restrain the mass murder 
of peoples, and to punish these murders 
already committed. 

We have come far, in recent years, to 
translate world morality into world law. It 
is sometimes difficult to realize how far we 
have come. The Genocide Pact, which was 
so dear to the heart of the late President 
Roosevelt, is a case in point. Our problem 
is how to enforce this world law and how to 
secure the observance of world morality by 
the law-breaker and transgressor. 

The late President Roosevelt devoted many 
of his great energies to a solution of this 
problem. On the one hand, he led the fight 
to save all of mankind from imminent 
slavery. On the other he worked to create 
an organization which could preserve free- 
dom and enforce world law. 

The great majority of the world’s peoples 
are free today, to fight for freedom for all. 
Those who are not free, who remain subject 
to tyranny, or who have recently fallen 
under tyranny’s heel, repose their hope of 
freedom in the unity of the free world which 
President Roosevelt did so much to forge. 

The United Nations and the unity of the 
free world are shining monuments to Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s memory. They are still 
man’s greatest and best hope for security, 
for justice and for lasting peace. Even—and 
especially—for those behind the iron wall of 
Soviet rule and influence, the United Nations 
and free world unity hold out the chief 
prospect of eventual freedom and redemp- 
tion. 

The people of the Baltic States will not 
remain permanently enslaved. The day will 
surely come when the fetters will be struck 
and the shackles undone, and freedom re- 


stored to Eastern Europe and to all the rest 
of the world. ` 

I do not know how and when this will oc- 
cur. But as surely as day follows night in 
the irresistible succession of time, freedom's 
hour must come. 

I do not think it can come through a gen- 
eral world war. All-out war, and even vic- 
tory, would not solve our problems. It would 
not insure freedom, but would bring more 
chaos and misery. World war—in this atomic 
age—does not create conditions favorable to 
freedom. It discourages them. 

We do not wand world war which would 
destroy civilization. It may well be that 
world war will be forced on us; hence we 
and our allies must be so strong that we can 
successfully repel aggression here and in 
other parts of the free world. But we seek 
peace. And we must not only seek peace, but 
we must wage peace, honorable peace. Our 
weapons must not be arms and armies 
alone—though these are now vitally neces- 
sary for our strength and our security. A 
powerful weapon with which we fight must 
be our unfaltering dedication to freedom and 
justice and equality, among men and among 
nations. And our dedication must not be 
expressed by lip service alone but by example 
and deed performed in good faith. 

Under these banners, we can be victorious; 
under these auspices, there will again emerge 
one day a free Lithuania, a free Estonia, a 
free Latvia, and a free United States of the 
Baltic. May God speed that day. 


THE TRAGEDY OF THE BALTIC STATES 


(Address by Hon Edward M. O’Connor, Com- 
missioner, Displaced Persons Commission) 


It is my happy privilege and honor to be 
here with you this evening to take a part 
in the program commemorating the tenth 
anniversary of one of the gravest crimes 
against humanity. It was just 10 years ago 
that the Soviet Union began the first mass 
deportations of Baltic nationals to the slave- 
labor camps invented and maintained by 
the Communist regime. Ten years is a very 
short period of time in the course of his- 
tory, but it can be an eternity to any free- 
dom-loving people who are forced into abject 
slavery by a cruel and predatory regime. 
Since those tragic days of 10 years ago, many 
other nations have fallen victims to the Red 
pattern of world conquest, additional mil- 
lions of innocent people have been deported 
to the infamous slave-labor camps of the 
Soviet Union, and today the masters of the 
Kremlin seek to complete their plan by de- 
stroying or subjugating the remaining free 
nations and independent peoples. 

In these circumstances, I believe the most 
fitting tribute I can pay to those patriotic 
citizens of Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania 
who were deported to a living death in the 
Soviet Union, is to recall to public notice 
some of the facts surrounding the Baltic 
Republics before, during, and immediately 
following World War II. These facts should 
serve as an added warning to freedom-lov- 
ing people everywhere that unless free na- 
tions and people unite and remain united, 
their liberties and opportunities will be torn 
from them and they too will be reduced to 
slavery. It is equally clear that unless we 
become strong and courageous in this unity, 
we shall not attain our ultimate goal of a 
peaceful world with justice and freedom 
for all. 

The Republics of Estonia, Latvia, and Lith- 
uania came into being as independent states 
after World War I. Resting as they do on 
the shores of the Baltic Sea has caused many 
Americans to refer to them as the Baltic 
States. It is estimated that the 1940 popula- 
tion of these states was just short of 6,000,000 
people. The peoples of these respective 
states have a particular and distinctive cul- 
ture, tradition, and rich folklore. The spirit 
of independence is their common and strong 
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characteristics. In the building of these 
states, their people were imbued with a real 
idealism for the complete accomplishment 
of the basic democratic principles. They 
proceeded on the principle that “the power 
of the state is in the hands of the people.” 
In many other important essentials they 
sought to pattern their way of life along the 
lines which govern our great democracy. 

History records that these republics had 
to fight for their independence, which, when 
won, required great courage, ingenuity, and 
vigilance to maintain. Nevertheless, they 
prospered as peaceful members of the family 
of nations. In 1939, they were caught be- 
tween the powerful pincers of totalitarian 
dictatorship. In this year of world crisis 
and decision, the Soviet Union entered into 
a Treaty of Mutual Understancing and 
Cooperation with Nazi Germany. The se- 
cret protocols of this treaty (since made 
public) carved out spheres of influence for 
each of the dictators, agreed to certain trahs- 
fers of then independent territory, and laid 
out the grand scheme for the eventual liqui- 
dation of the independent European states 
including the Baltic Republics. It was this 
same evil instrument which destroyed the 
balance then preventing a world war, thus 
permitting Nazi Germany to invade Poland, 

It is quite common knowledge in the 
United States that within a few days after 
the Nazis invaded Poland from the west, the 
Soviets invaded Poland from the east. The 
Soviets then claimed this action a defensive 
one, but events since then clearly prove 
this action grew out of the secret protocols 
of the Nazi-Soviet Treaty, and was meant 
to be a permanent reordering of the Soviet 
frontier. A different approach was made 
at that time in respect to the Baltic States, 
but one which nevertheless had the same 
ultimate purpose of extending the Soviet 
frontiers. ) 

On September 18, 1939, the day following 
the Soviet invasion of Poland, the Kremlin 
opened a psychological offensive against the 
Baltic States. A public charge was made 
that Polish submarines had taken refuge in 
naval bases belonging to Baltic States with 
the connivance of the ruling circles. Charge 
after charge of a similar character followed 
while simultaneously large detachments of 
the Réd army were moved up to the frontiers 
separating the Soviet Union from the Baltic 
States. When the Kremlin felt their in- 
tended aggression had been rationalized by 
their false propaganda, they began a diplo- 
matic offensive. $ 

Little Estonia was selected as the first vic- 
tim. The Foreign Minister of Estonia was 
summoned to Moscow to sign—not nego- 
tiate—a Russo-Estonian Pact of Mutual As- 
sistance. This pact was loaded with clauses 
calculated to justify the crude Soviet duplic- 
ity which has only in recent years been ex- 
posed in its true light to world opinion. 
Article 5 of the pact stated in part, “The ful- 
fillment of this pact must not affect in any 
measure the sovereign rights of the contract- 
ing parties, in particular their economic sys- 
tems and state organizations.” On the other 
hand, the pact also granted the Soviet Union 
the right to maintain naval and air bases 
and armed forces of limited strength on Es- 
tonian territory. 

Latvia and Lithuania were next on the 
list. The Foreign Ministers of these Repub- 
lics were ordered to Moscow to sign—and I 
repeat, not to negotiate—what the Kremlin 
called mutual assistance pacts. The provi- 
sions of these pacts were identical as to the 
loaded clauses and guarantee of sovereignty 
they contained, but differed in some other 
minor respects. 

Now let us see what devious use the Krem- 
lin made of these mutual assistance pacts. 
Soon after the signing, Red troops were sent 
into all three Republics. Then a series of 
manufactured incidents began to occur. 
Claims were made that Red soldiers were in- 
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sulted, kidnaped, or killed—pro-Soviet 
demonstrations were organized by skillful 
agents—patriotic gatherings were called 
threats to the security of the Soviets. This 
stage was followed by a rapid build-up of 
Red army divisions stationed in the Baltic 
States. Then came the final charge—that 
Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania had entered 
into a secret military alliance of their own 
which was directed against the Soviet Union. 
The ultimatum of the Soviets which followed 
demanded: (1) That the governments be 
dissolved and that new governments be estab- 
lished; (2) the completely free access for 
Red troops to the Baltic States. On June 14, 
1940, Lithuania received this ultimatum and 
2 days later, on June 16, 1940, Estonia and 
Latvia received similar notice. At the same 
time these formalities were being observed, 
strong Soviet forces were already crossing the 
Baltic frontiers. Within a few days the 
Soviets completely overran these territories, 

Now let us turn to the next chapter in this 
tragedy. Since the legal governments had 
been dissolved, it was necessary to establish 
new governments. It was here the Kremlin 
first demonstrated its peculiar methods of 
conducting democratic elections in formerly 
independent states. With an armed force of 
over 2,000,000 men stationed in the terri- 
tories, elections were ordered for July 14, 
1940, in Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania, 
Three high agents of the Kremlin were dis- 
patched to organize these so-called elections: 
General Zhdanov to Estonia, Dekanozov to 
Lithuania, and Andrei Vyshinsky to Latvia. 
The pattern they applied has since been used 
many times since the end of World War II: 
One printed list of selected candidates was 
put up for vote; it was declared illegal to 
write in the names of any other candidates; 
everyone was obliged to vote; the voting took 
place in public and without benefit of secret 
ballot. 

The Union of the Toiling People thus won 
unanimous victories in each of these elec- 
tions. People’s parliaments were set up in 
each of the Baltic Republics. On July 21, 
1940, these kangaroo parliaments met in 
separate sessions, but each one declared by 
acclamation the annexation of their state 
to the Soviet Union. On August 1, that 
same year, the Supreme Soviet of the 
U. S. S. R. was called into special session, and 
soon thereafter admitted the states of Esto- 
nia, Latvia, and Lithuania to the U. S. S. R. 
Thus closed another chapter in the Red pat- 
tern for world conquest. 

But what was the fate of these liberty- 
loving people after the Soviets had com- 
pleted their illegal annexations? Former 
officials, merchants, bankers, professors, 
army Officers, and political leaders were 
singled out as enemies of the people. To 
deal with them the agents of the Kremlin 
singled out as enemies of the people. To 
sentence these leaders to death, and their 
families and relatives to 10 years in prison. 
By decree, the land, the banks, and all 
commercial enterprises were nationalized. 
There followed ever-increasing persecution 
of the people because they refused to co- 
operate with the imposed Communist regime. 
Individual deportation of dissidents to the 
inner reaches of the Soviet Union were 
carried out by the GPU. 

Then came the fateful days of June 14, 
15, and 16, 1941. The Soviets, mindful that 
the honeymoon of the dictators would soon 
terminate, began their brutal and criminal 
mass deportations of Baltic nationals. Drag- 
nets were put out for all persons considered 
to be of the intelligensia, or persons 
who were openly hostile to the Communist 
movement, or persons with any skills help- 
ful to the restoration of independent re- 
publics, and the remaining leaders in all 
walks of life. These man-hunts went on 
for days—24 hours a day. On June 22, 1941, 
the honeymoon of the dictators ended, and 
Nazi Germany invaded the Soviet Union, 


driving the Soviets out of the Baltic States 
within a matter of days thereafter. Before 
their departure, however, the mass deporta- 
tion of approximately 200,000 anti-Commu- 
nist nationals of the three Baltic States had 
been accomplished. Thus, what had taken 
more than a decade to achieve in Soviet 
Russia, the agents of the Kremlin sought 
to accomplish in the course of a few days— 
the liquidation of each and every actual or 
potential political opponent. 

Some people may ask, “Why this particu- 
lar vengeance against the people of the Bal- 
tic States, and just what happened to these 
deportees after their arrival in the Soviet 
Union?” The particular type of vengeance 
visited upon the Baltic States resulted from 
their inbred hatred of communism and their 
well-known opposition to the aims of the 
Kremlin for world conquest. The masters of 
the Kremlin were well prepared to receive 
the 200,000 Baltic deportees. They were well 
prepared because of their long experience 
in the treatment and utilization of slave 
labor. The slave-labor system of the Soviets 
is an integral and essentially important part 
of their social system and over-all economy, 

Estimates of the number of human beings 
held in slave-labor camps within the Soviet 
Union range from 15,000,000 to 30,000,000, 
One former high official of the Kremlin who 
became disillusioned and escaped to the free 
world has stated that Soviet official estimates 
put the figure at 20,000,000 people. It is be- 
coming increasingly clear that the entire 
structure of the Soviet Union is built upon 
and maintained by various classes of human 
slaves. The Communist theoriticians are 
seeking to prove that capital is not necessary 
to an economic system. They are substitut- 
ing human slaves for capital, because man- 
power to them has no meaning other than 
what it can produce for the state. The 
much-publicized 5-year plans have in major 
part been predicated on the population of 
the slave-labor camps and a speculation on 
how many additional millions of slave la- 
borers will become available during the pe- 
riod of the plan. Most of the major develop- 
ment programs in the Soviet Union, such as 
the building of new roads and inland canals, 
the development of hydroelectric power, the 
sinking and working of mines, have counted 
upon the labors of these slaves. The masses 
of the Russian people are in a class only 
slightly above the millions held in slave- 
labor camps. Some students of this prob- 
lem have said that only the masters of the 
Kremlin and their elite functionaries are 
free from the toils of the slave-labor system. 
I do not find myself in agreement with this 
thesis because I believe that they too have 
become slaves of the monster they have cre- 
ated, that they live in constant fear of the 
day when even their most oppressive and 
criminal actions will fail to keep the lid on 
their evil system. 7 

What lessons can we as good Americans 
learn from these sad historic facts which 
have been put before you this evening. I 
should like to enumerate a few of the les- 
sons I fear we must learn, and learn well, if 
the free world is to survive: 

1. That all free nations and people must 
unite and intensify the present efforts toward 
attainment of a common security to turn 
back the enveloping red shadow of world 
conquest. 

2. That the stronger the free world be- 
comes and the more vigorous its opposition 
to the predatory schemes of the Kremlin, 
the greater will the opportunities be for 
the subjugated peoples to express their de- 
termination for freedom. 

8. That so long as millions of human beings 
are deprived of their God-given rights and 
held in abject slavery, we may not attain 
that peaceful world toward which we now 
direct our wholehearted efforts. 

4. That the day is long past when a few 
strong men can sit around a conference table 
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and settle the future and fate of smaller 
nations. We have entered an era of world 
affairs in which the principle of self-deter- 
mination may no longer be denied the sub- 
jugated peoples of the world—they must be 
allowed to work out their own peaceful des- 
tinies in the spirit of freedom for all men for 
all time. 

5. That the masters of the Kremlin and 
their elite functionaries are guilty of a 
long list of crimes against humanity, and 
the day is inevitable when they must be tried 
for these crimes before a world tribunal 
of justice. 

The Government of the United States, ex- 
pressing the clear will of the American 
people, has taken, and will continue to take, 
all measures necessary to the attainment of 
a peaceful world with freedom and justice 
for all. It has taken steps to strengthen 
free nations everywhere in their struggle for 
survival; it has met force with force in re- 
sisting the predatory advances of commu- 
nism; it has entered into collective-security 
arrangements with other free nations; it 
has established programs to assist in the 
rehabilitation of victims of Communist ag- 
gression, and it will continue these efforts 
until the victory of peace is won. 

It has been my privilege to play some part 
in the American plan for world peace. 
Through the Displaced Persons Act of 1948, 
which was amended last year by Congress, 
the United States is providing a haven for 
over 400,000 victims of totalitarian aggres- 
sion. The displaced persons and expellees 
admitted to the United States under this 
program once again are able to enjoy the 
basic liberties and unlimited opportunities 
of the American way of life. The American 
people have welcomed these newcomers to 
their ranks as freemen. 

I am happy to report to you that as of 
April 30, 1951, 59,436 Baltic nationals have 
been brought into the United States under 
this program. Of this number, 29,599 were 
from Latvia, 21,191 from Lithuania, and 
8,646 from Estonia. I am confident that 
before this program is completed, additional 
thousands of Baltic nationals will enter the 
United States and thereafter enjoy fully the 
God-given rights of men which have made 
the American way of life the symbol of 
peace, prosperity, and freedom for all. 


This Year of Decision 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, June 19, 1951 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, on 
Wednesday, June 13, an important ad- 
dress was delivered in Milwaukee, Wis., 
by Mr. Samuel F. Pryor, the distin- 
guished vice president and assistant to 
the president of Pan American World 
Airways. I had hoped to be able to at- 
tend that occasion in accordance with 
the kind invitation of Mrs. Elizabeth 
Dodge, president of Prospect Hall, one of 
the country's leading secretarial schools. 
I had wanted to attend for two very good 
reasons: 

First, because of the double signifi- 
cance of the occasion—including pres- 
entation of a charter to the Milwaukee 
chapter of the Senior League Service 
Club of America. 

Second, because of my personal respect 
and admiration for the principal speaker 
of the evening, Mr, Pryor. 
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Unfortunately, commitments in Wash- 
ington prevented my return to Milwau- 
kee that night. 

I do want to mention that not only is 
Sam Pryor one of the foremost aviation 
executives in our Nation, but he is a great 
speaker and a great American. It is men 
like Sam Pryor and Juan Trippe, the 
president of Pan American who have 
helped push forward the frontiers of 
American aviation development and who 
have helped make American flying a 
supreme symbol of reliability, safety, up- 
to-the-minute modern equipment and 
courtesy. 

So, it was Wisconsin’s honor, and Mil- 
waukee’s, to have Mr. Pryor as a guest 
speaker that night at the dedication ban- 
quet of Prospect Hall. 

As reported in the Milwaukee Sentinel 
of June 14, Mr. Saor stated in his ad- 
dress: 

The American idea is dynamic and ex- 
portable. People all over the world are 
reaching for it. The mere existence of the 
iron curtain is proof how much it is wanted, 
Your job and mine is to make it more dy- 
namic than ever—so dynamic that it will, 
with God’s help, be the salvation of the 
world. 


I should like to mention at this point 
that the Senior League Service Club was 
founded last year by Mrs. Dodge to enlist 
women between the ages of 21 and 45 
for more active participation in civic 
affairs. Mrs. Dodge has said that her 
organization of the club was inspired 
by a speech made last year at Sun Valley, 
Idaho, by Mr. Pryor. 

This year, Mr. Pryor reemphasized his 
realization of the power of women, as 
reported in the Milwaukee Journal. He 
remarked that only 3 percent of this 
country’s State legislators are women. 
He told of the privileges and opportuni- 
ties for participation in Government 
that American women have, as com- 
pared with the slavelike standing of 
many women of India, China, and other 
countries. 

I ask unanimous consent for the re- 
production of the address delivered by 
Mr. Pryor in the Appendix of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Turis Year OF DECISION - 


A year ago, on the side of a beautiful 
valley in Idaho, I spoke to the girls of the 
Junior Leagues of America. I warned them 
that, having just completed a fact-finding 
trip outside the United States, it was not 
possible to bring them much good news. 

I told them on May 9, 1950 that “We are 
very close to a shooting war—much closer 
than you realize.” 

One month later, in June, came Korea. 

There are periods in the life of an indi- 
vidual, in the life of a nation, and for that 
matter, in the life of a whole civilization 
when things seem to be happening with 
incredible speed. 

You say, almost breathlessly, “I don’t know 
where this year has gone.” Events have 
piled upon events with such rapidity that 
time has become foreshortened; the meaning 
of things, if not lost, has at least become 
vague. 

All of us have just lived through such a 
year. And this evening I should like to be 
allowed to functicn as a navigator functions 
in a flight crew on a long, over-water flight. 


I have established for you where we were 
a year ago—right on the edge of a shooting 
war. In just a few minutes let us see if 
we can plot our present position. To do 
this with precision we will have to work, 
without sentiment, from known bearings. 

As with the Junior League girls, it would 
be easy enough for me to address myself to 
your beauty. It would be easy enough for 
me to address myself, sympathetically, to 
your youth. But my real usefulness to you 
as a navigator will be determined, I be- 
lieve, by how closely I stick to the real 
problems you and I are facing. 

If some of you go on to run a business— 
or even an airline—you will quickly dis- 
cover that difficult problems can be put 
aside but can never be dismissed. We can 
try, and try again, to solve them without 
facing the unpleasant facts and we will fail 
every time. We can try to sweep them under 
the bed and out of sight, but they will 
still be there. Facts must be faced and, so 
often, the unpleasant facts lie close to home, 
Travel abroad sharpens those facts. Travel 
abroad often opens our eyes to dangers which 
lie at our very feet. 

So, once again this spring as I had done 
in 1950, I made a fact-finding trip abroad 
to check my bearings—to form some defi- 
nite opinion of the proper compass course 
for our national life. I think, for example, 
that we can all now see more clearly. than 
we could even a few months ago, that Gen- 
eral MacArthur was right when he said, “The 
issues are global, and so interlocked that 
to consider the problems of one sector ob- 
livious to thosé of another is to court dis- 
aster for the whole. While Asia is com- 
monly referred to as the gateway to Europe, 
it is no less true that Europe is the gateway 
to Asia.” 

My trip this spring was to Europe. I went 
searching for facts from the Mediterranean 
on the south to the Baltic on the north. 

I find our situation compared to a year ago 
improved. 

I find the Marshall plan working. Not 
working as well or as fast as we would like 
to see it work, but working. 

I find a deep and abiding respect, even 
among people not particularly friendly to 
America, for General Eisenhower and what 
he is trying to accomplish. 

I find new respect for the military might 
of the United States based on the results in 
Korea. And the Europeans, some of them at 
least, seem to understand more clearly today 
that our military might is not designed to 
enslave people, as the Chinese puppets would 
have liked to enslave the Koreans, but that 
it is set up as a necessary instrument for the 
defense of freedom. 

The Kremlin is not affected by reason. 

The Kremlin cannot be stirred by compas- 
sion. Human suffering, human degradation, 
human death by the thousands and by the 
hundreds of thousands means nothing to the 
Kremlin. This, the cruelest enemy western 
Christendom has ever faced, recognizes only 
one argument—strength. 
Slowly the lies about American imperial- 
ism are being unmasked in Europe. Slowly 
the great lie that Moscow has even the slight- 
est interest in the underprivileged is being 
exposed. These are hopeful signs. What 
they mean and just how hopeful they are 
your navigator will be better able to report 
@ week from now. 

On June 17 France will hold its national 
elections. The Communist Party will, of 
course, be a factor in these elections. But 
you would have difficulty in finding it among 
the 14 other parties on the ballot because it 
isn’t called the Communist Party. It’s the 
Republican, resistant and anti-Fascist Union 
for national independence, bread, liberty, 
and peace. 

(Girls, if you want three times the salary 
for doing half the work and a guaranteed 
husband thrown in for good luck, the French 
Communist Party will promise you that, 
too.) 
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promising so much about what a 
piece of sheep’s clothing it is. 
Underneath, of course, are teeth. 
1951 some of Moscow’s sharpest tee 
souped-up B-29's (which, by the wa 
stole from us), poised and ready to des 
at least 20 United States cities with 
atom bomb which they also stole from us. 
And just how did they steal it? 
That's a story that was unknown a 
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for a pitiful little handful of silver. 

This brings us to a danger which is not in 
the Kremlin, which is not in Europe, and 
which is not, as I see it, even in spies. Spies 
we have always with us—yes, and traitors, 
too. Benedict Arnold was such; but he was 
not able to break the spirit of 1776. He could 
not give away, could not sell out, America 
because you cannot sell out a nation’s soul, 

Atom bombs can fall on America, and it 
will not be destroyed beyond repair, Rus- 
sian troops could conceivably land on Ameri- 
can soil and destroy thousands of American 
lives, but that danger, terrifying as it would 
be, is not as great as the danger from within. 
Because, as George F. Kennan recently wrote 
to Princeton University, America is not just 
territory and people. There is lots of terri- 
tory elsewhere, and there are lots of people; 
but they don't add up to America. America 
is something in our minds and our habits of 
outlook which causes us to believe in certain 
things and to behave in certain ways and by 
which, in its totality, we hold ourselves dis- 
tinguished from others. If that once goes, 
there will be no America to defend.” 

In other words, as I forewarned you, un- 
pleasant facts often lie close to home, Com- 
plete destruction, as Arnold Toynbee has 
documented in his great Study of History, 
needs no atom bomb. Complete destruction 
comes from within. Egypt, Babylon, Crete, 
Greece, Assyria—and in our own hemi- 
sphere the Mayas and the Incas—were not 
destroyed from without. In each and every 
case the “conquercr” found a civilization 
which had begun to destroy itself from 
within. When the final test came, these 
great, cultural, once-healthy systems found 
themselves spiritually sick and helpless, 
They could not defend themselves, because 
they had already lost faith in themselves. 

My business takes me into 67 countries 
of the world. I have stood alone among the 
ruins of most of those civilizations and pon- 
dered long about the greatness of their rise 
and the suddenness of their fall. 

You women here tonight are free, 
are you going to do to stay free? 

Let us consider for a moment our surest 
guaranty of remaining free, first from ex- 
ternal aggression. I can sum this up in one 
word—production. Never were the words of 
Wendell Willkie truer than they are to- 
night—only the productive can be strong and 
only the strong can be free. 

What makes our us American 
productive capacity possible? Britain doesn't 
have it. No country in Europe has it. In 
fact no other country in the world has it. 
What makes it possible is, one, our free enter- 
prise system; and, two, our form of govern- 
ment—a Republic. And the only instru- 
mentality to preserve our form of government 
is the two-party system plus practical poli- 
tics. If you make politics right, you make 
government right. 

Let us now consider how firm we stand 
against danger from within. A few — 
ago I made a test in my home town. 
made up a list of 15 questions. 

Such as: Are you a voter? 
Who represents you in your party in your 


What 
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town? Who is chairman of your town com- 
mittee. Who is your State committeeman 
and woman? Who is chairman of your 
State committee? Who is vice chairman of 
your State committee? Who is your 
national committeeman? Who is your 
national committeewoman? Who repre- 
sents you in your State legislature? Who 
represents you in the United States Houses 
of Congress? 

I asked these questions of those to whom 
we look for leadership—the principals of the 
two public schools, the headmaster of 
the two private schools, the presidents of the 
two banks in town, the presidents of the 
two country clubs. Then I turned to those 
who look to them for leadership—the small 
merchants, the bartender, the gardener on 
the estate the bootblack, and those on 
relief. 

Do you know what happened? The boot- 
black group could answer 86 percent of the 
questions. The teacher group could answer 
only 2 percent. 

Now let me ask you something. 

How can we make democracy work if the 
leaders of a community know less about 
local government than the persons who look 
to them for guidance? 

The answer is that we cannot. 

Over a century and a half ago, a group of 
young men, the most remarkable group of 
practical politicians ever assembled, were 
framing the Constitution of the United 
States of America—the greatest ever written 
in the whole history of political science. 

Out from Independence Hall came Ben 
Franklin, tired and weary after a long ses- 
sion, and a man who knew him stopped him 
on the street. 

“Ben,” he asked, “what kind of govern- 
ment are you giving us?” 

And Ben said, “We are giving you the 
greatest form of government on earth, & 
Republic, if you can keep it.” 

“If you can keep it.” 

Never was there a time in history when 
this form of government. was in so much 
danger—or so important to the salvation 
of mankind. 
| ‘Think a minute of our Constitution, not as 
it was in Ben Franklin’s time but as it was 
in this same month of June in 1920. In that 
month of June 1920 no woman anywhere 
in the United States could vote. The nine- 
teenth amendment was under consideration 
by the 48 States but the men in the re- 
quired three-fourths of the States had not 
yet voted in favor of it. 

Then, in August 1920, the State Depart- 
ment proclaimed the amendment ratified. 
There, where anyone who can read can see 
it, it now says: “The right of citizens of 
the United States to vote shall not be denied 
or abridged by the United States or by any 
State on account of sex.” 

Two, and in some families, three genera- 
tions of women voters have come into being 
in the intervening 30 years. Are you satis- 
fied that we are any closer to keeping our 
Republic and extending its world influence 
for good than we were two generations ago? 

Let me cite you just one fact, for which 
I am indebted to Maurine Neuberger, State 
congresswoman in Oregon. Women now out- 
number men for the first time in United 
States history. Yet out of 7,234 members 
of the legislature of 48 States only 235 are 
women. This is only 3 percent. 

Now may I ask you, do you think women 
have made good use of the unabridged right 
which they have had for 30 years? 

Let me show you something very few free 
American women realize. Let us assume for 
a minute something which I can assure you 
is entirely practical. Let us assume that we 
boarded airliners and in less than 36 hours 
from this minute were in whatever part of 
the world we wanted to see. 

What are some of the things we would 
find about the social, political, or economic 
position of women, mind you, in 1951? 


In the Near East we could find wives 
penned up by their owners in harems as 
livestock is penned up here in Wisconsin for 
the winter. In China with its 400,000,000 
population we would find girl children still 
being sold in the same manner as unwanted 
female puppies are taken from their moth- 
er's litters and sold here in America. 

In India, nearly 160,000,000 Hindu women 
live according to ancient Hindu rules which 
say that girls of eight or nine shall be mar- 
ried to men in their twenties. In some parts 
of Africa, a man may own as his personal 
property as many as 200 wives—a wife is 
worth four goats if she is a good one. Even 
in some European countries, a woman is still 
her husband’s property. 

In other European countries, the people's 
collective mind—men as well as women—is 
so broken that both voice and vote have 
lost all meaning. 

But do you realize that in our personal 
visit to these other parts of the world we 
would have proved to ourselves what Ben 
Franklin said at Philadelphia—that we have 
“the greatest form of government on earth, 
a republic—if we can keep it.“ 

Freedom means now—freedom means you. 

We, all of us, men and women combined, 
must hit, and hit hard, the absolutely un- 
warranted assumption that (1) “politics 
is a dirty mess” and (2) that you there- 
fore—man or woman—‘“ought to stay out 
of it.” 

I think, through laziness, we have let poli- 
tics—the science of government—sink to a 
new and unjustifiable low. 

Is 1952 going to be the year when we say, 
“Thanks, Mr. Franklin. It was a good gov- 
ernment, but we couldn’t keep it”? 

Not if we make 1951 the “Year of deci- 
sion”—the year in which we decide to make 
democracy work at the community level, all 
of us playing an active part—all of us taking 
interest in the day-to-day machinery of one 
of our two political parties. 

I haye just returned from Europe. I saw in 
France not a two-party system such as I am 
pleading with you tonight to keep strong, 
but a splinter-party system where, 4 days 
from now, 15 parties will try to elect a gov- 
ernment. I saw a Germany, half slave, half 
free. 

And most unforgettable of all were the 
days spent in Berlin. Here is an island in 
our modern world—an artificial island sur- 
rounded not by water but by man-made 
barriers. Over on the east side, as they call it, 
is the Russian zone and on the west side 
the British and American zone. 

When you cross from one side of this 
island to the other it is like walking from 
the friendly sunshine of freedom into the 
cold terror of an unlighted, unwholesome 
jail. You can cross the line in daylight and 
still feel the terror, creeping, creeping, be- 
tween your shoulder blades. 

There is something about the very air of 
slavery, believe me, which makes a nat- 
ural function, like breathing, difficult. You 
feel the air is contaminated with something 
sinister and unhealthy. 

When we returned from one such trip 
“over on the east side,” I asked the United 
States Intelligence officer with me who has 
spent 5 years in Berlin, seeing both sides 
continuously: “What do you really think 
after living here for 5 years?” 

“It reminds me,” he said, “of a stone they 
dug up at Bray while I was stationed in 
England. 

“There was an inscription on that stone 
and it read: ‘Fear knocked on the door; faith 
answered—and there was no one there.’” 

Well girls, there you are. Now may your 
tonight’s navigator ask you how much faith 
do we have? How strong is that faith? 
How deep does it go? 

You girls of the generation just beginning 
to come into power will have to answer those 
questions. You will have to answer them 
with actions, 
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You are going forth from Prospect Hall 
trained for a definite role in leadership—bpe- 
cause a good secretary can become either a 
leader herself or actually help create a 
leader—and that fact opens up for you an 
almost unlimited opportunity. There are 
men in our industries and in our Govern- 
ment who have every quality necessary for 
greatness. 

What a challenge to you girls to help bring 
those qualities out—to help fuse them into 
the rare greatness which this era so badly 
needs. Every top executive in this country 
realizes the value of a loyal coworker. Buta 
top secretary is more than a coworker. She 
is the executive’s other self, a person so 
trusted that she can and does act on the 
telephone, or in his absence, as he would 
have liked to have acted at his very best. 
Such a person doubles and triples the effec- 
tiveness of an already able executive. 

She is no mere jobholder. Such a secretary 
is a full and trusted partner in a business 
second to none—the business of creating 
leadership. 

Good luck to you girls. And never for a 
moment forget this fact: The American idea 
is dynamic. It is exportable because people 
all over the world are reaching for it. If the 
American idea were not dynamic, if people 
everywhere were not reaching for it, Stalin 
would never have had to erect the iron 
curtain to keep it out. 

The mere existence of the iron curtain is 
the greatest proof that the American idea 
is wanted and that the American soul, with 
all its defects, is a healthy soul. Your job, 
my job, every United States citizen’s job is 
above all else to keep our form of govern- 
ment and to make our American idea of free- 
dom, under written law, even more dynamic, 
even with God’s help, the salvation of the 
world, 


Over Silent Graves 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
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HON. RICHARD M. NIXON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, June 19, 1951 


Mr. NIXON. Mr. President, I com- 
mend to the attention of Members of 
the Senate an eloquent and moving 
address delivered by Bishop Timothy 
Manning, auxiliary bishop, archdiocese 
of Los Angeles, at the Sawtelle Veterans’ 
Hospital on Memorial Day. I ask 
unanimous consent that the address be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Over SILENT GRAVES 

This hour is consecrated to our warrior 
dead. The fair land for which their love 
was consummated in death sits like a 
mother weeping over their quiet graves. 
Others of her children lie buried in name- 
less wastes or on alien soil, but always their 
dust is holy residue which will be forever in- 
trinsic to their homeland. Somewhere at 
disputed barricades, or riding high in the 
lofty loneliness of sky, or on the challenged 
seas, they have, like a priest at an altar, sur- 
rendered in sacrifice their young lives that 
the fair loveliness of their motherland would 
be shielded and that love and life and 
laughter would still inhabit the earth. In 
the hush of this hour the fever of life is 
stilled, all hearts are purified in the bathing 
of their blood, and a grateful people are 
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bowed in the awful memorial of their sacri- 
fice. 

Wherefore did they die? More impelling 
than the call of duty and the restless quest- 
ing for adventure—what could equate with 
the glorious surrender of their lives, the 
forfeiting of their future hopes, the good 
priesting of their life’s blood. 

And if they died thus gallantly, was it 
worth the price? Was their blood enough, 
and do the canctities for which they suffered 
remain unsullied That is for us to answer, 
and if we cannot do so, then our grief is 
counterfeit, and the flag is a winding sheet 
for our default. Over their dead bodies 
should we not submit to an examination of 
our consciences and see whereby we stand, 
lest thinking that we stand we be the more 
svisceptible to fall. Over their graves should 
we not dedicate ourselves to fulfill the des- 
tiny of which their death was the price that, 
knowing where we are most likely to fall, 
we would the more securely stand. 

In the soul of every man there lies a 
threefold instinct and allegiance which moti- 
vates all his actions. Out of such roots patri- 
otism is born, and patriotism is an impelling 
force that receives its ultimate consumma- 
tion in sacrificial death. 

The first of these allegiances is to God— 
an urge within us to stretch out beyond our- 
selves to touch the very fringes of divinity. 
It is an instinct as old as man, giving mean- 
ing and morality to every least action and 
substantiating the hope that beyond the dis- 
solution of our mortal dwelling in the flesh 
there yet remains an after life where wrongs 
are righted and justice is meted out and 
where peace dwells eternally. The substance 
of this instinct is the great Judaeo-Christian 
tradition over 4,000 years old, giving to no- 
madic humanity a pillar of cloud by day and 
a pillar of fire by night to guide us across 
the wastelands of error and to save us yet 
from the inevitable and primeval force that, 
uncontrolled, would plunge us into eternal 
desolation. 

The second instinct that is of the essence 
of our being is that we are necessarily affili- 
ated to our fellowman. “No man is an is- 
land.” By nature and of necessity we are 
social. This is elemental in our concept of 
family life and is enlarged to form the vil- 
lage, the community, the State, and the Na- 
tion. We are like cells of a body, each with 
its own individuality and function, but 
united cell to cell to form an organic whole 
where the supreme good of the entire unit 
is procured by mutual cooperation and cur- 
tailment of selfish interest; by filling up 
what is wanting to the total welfare of our 
fellowman and subjecting ourselves to a hier- 
archy of authority procure the tranquillity 
or order, which is peace, and the prosperity 
of the common weal, which is happiness. 

Thirdly, we are children of the soil. From 
the breasts of the rich impregnated earth, 
in one form or another, we suck the suste- 
nance that gives life and beauty to our bod- 
ies and insures always the elemental food 
and drink that we must individually possess 
if the community at large must enjoy the 
peace and happiness to which it is entitled. 
Ownership is the secret of this prosperity, 
because independence is inseparable from 
ownership, and industrious husbanding is 
possible only over that which a man can call 
his own. 

Those three concepts are enshrined by free 
men into the custody of a lawfully consti- 
tuted authority to which men pledge their 
allegiance. Within the framework of that 
constitution man may.freely exercise his re- 
ligious duties and pass on to his children the 
sacred trusts and truths of his undying faith, 
Within the territorial boundaries of the land 
which is ruled by the authority, freemen, 
under law, may acquire and dispose of what 
is legitimately theirs so that by the constant 


husbanding of property, prosperity may be 
born. Under the hierarchy of government 
over the civic group, each voice shares in the 
ruling of the whole. 

Out of this the nobility of real patriotism 
is born, and there is generated in the heart 
of a man a fire which will impel him to sur- 
render his individual life rather than see 
the damaging of the united whole. Given 
such impelling instincts in the human 
breast and enshrined in a constitution where 
their sacredness is held inviolate, it is in- 
spiring that the land and flag which they 
embrace should generate a race of warriors 
pledged to sacrifice honor, wealth, and life 
itself that such an inheritance shall not die. 

There is no contention or hesitation when 
such treasures are attacked from without. 
Our history proves the gallantry of our de- 
fense. But there is a terrifying and deathly 
danger when these sanctities are endangered 
from within. If they be, then a wave of high 
indignation should sweep over the land, and 
with whips of wrath we should purge our- 
selves of parasites and, like the casting-out 
of money-changers from the temple, purify 
once more the holy of holies that enshrines 
our trust. 

Over against our common love and ven- 
eration of God there is a slow and menacing 
growth of godlessness—banishing God from 
the temple. We give it a comprehensive 
name—secularism. You see it in the ab- 
stracting of morality from the administra- 
tion of law, even in the high places of justice. 
It has stifled the word of God in public in- 
stitutions of learning. It grants a privileged 
immunity to atheism. It is a wedge between 
the love of a man for his wedded wife, sanc- 
tioned by the divorce courts; it has fouled 
the sources of professional amusement and 
entertainment, 

Over against our common solidarity with 
our fellowman in the concord of society we 
have a growing and fostered dismember- 
ment of the “public thing” into class and 
minority discrimination. Political parties 
are arraigned against one another like sides 
in a cold, civil war while the public good 
grows anemic. Labor and capital are at is- 
sues; under a thousand banners of false 
patriotism, pressure groups are attempting 
to divide us, race against race, creed against 
creed, color against color. And all the while 
we seem to forget that a house divided 
against itself cannot but fall. 

Over against our inalienable right to the 
fruits of our sweat in work there is a blight 
called communism, a socialization of indus- 
try, a minimizing of the value of the indi- 
vidual, a mechanization that saps of work 
its dignity, and even though it deluges man 
with the comforts of mechanical civilization, 
it leaves him soulless and in suicidal despair, 

Over the silent graves of these our honored 
dead, we stand in trepidation, Unless the 
great conscience of America constantly be- 
stirs itself we shall see our country like a 
great and beautiful edifice, seemingly strong 
and functional, but eaten to the core by ter- 
mites and needing only the shock of some up- 
heaval to send it crumbling to destruction 
before our eyes. 

We must look back into our history and 
into our ideals if we would go safely for- 
ward. We must test again the fiber of our 
loyalty and rekindle the fires of our indig- 
nation against disloyalty. There is no gal- 
lows high enough in the land from which to 
hang the traitor, not coddle him with an im- 
munity created within the fiction of a law. 
We must moreover re-educate ourselves— 
not in the mechanics of living, but in the 
facts of our national life. All over the land 
we must renew the spirit of our greatness, 
the God-given prerogatives of our freedom— 
“it is of the Spirit if the flesh is to be saved.” 

But above all we must fall upon our knees, 
implore forgiveness of our national trans- 
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gressions, thank the merciful God for the 
nobility of our sons, forswear forever all for- 
bidding ideologies, any pray the providential 
God to guard us in this hour of peril, that 
out of the dust of our dead a second spring 
of freedom may flower over the land and that 
peace may come dropping fair from beneath 
the outstretched hands of the almighty and 
providential God. 


General Wedemeyer’s Advice Alarming 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. SAMUEL W. YORTY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 19, 1951 


Mr. YORTY. ‘Mr. Speaker, on Thurs- 
day, June 14, the Los Angeles Mirror 
editorially commented on General Wede- 
meyer’s testimony before the joint Sen- 
ate committee. The editorial will, I am 
sure, be of interest to all Members of 
Congress. It follows: 


GENERAL WEDEMEYER'’s ADVICE ALARMING 


Lt. Gen. Albert C. Wedemeyer is making 
unnecesarily warlike noises in his testimony 
before the Senate committee. A 

General Wedemeyer’s advice to “get out 
of Korea right now” and “let's tell Russia 
where to get off” apparently will not be 
taken. Even Republicans who called Wede- 
meyer seem slightly taken aback by his tes- 
timony. 

General Wedemeyer is notably all by him- 
self in his “get out of Korea” ideas. Nei- 
their General MacArthur nor any other re- 
sponsible military figure will go along with 
him there. 

It is true, as we know only too well, that 
Korea is perhaps as difficult as any place 
in the world for us to bring our strength 
to bear, Strategically, it holds nothing for 
us, even when we win. 

However, strategy alone is not the reason 
for fighting in Korea. We assumed a moral 
obligation in Korea, and gained tremen- 
dously in moral stature with the free na- 
tions of the world when we accepted that 
obligation, 

Moreover, Korea has not been a total loss 
strategically. Had we let Russia win by 
default there, it is virtually certain that 
the Chinese horde now tied up in Korea 
would be already in control of Indochina. 
Our unexpected defense of moral values in 
Korea has paid off real dividends in so far 
saving Indochina. 

As for telling Russia off, most fair ob- 
servers feel that the Kremlin was told off 
in no uncertain terms when we opposed 
the grab of Korea. Inflicting nearly 1,000,- 
000 casualties on the Chinese Red puppets— 
the cream of Russia’s biggest satellite army 
can scarcely be filed in the appeasement 
pigeonhole. Russia can be in no doubt 
of our determination to resist Russian ag- 
gression. 

However, the wisdom of an ultimatum to 
provoke a general world war now is ques- 
tlonable. The awful fact remains that we 
are not ready for world war III. When we 
have the military muscle to back up our 
stand against Red aggression, then we can 
insist on settlement of world tensions, or 
lay down some law. Right now, before we 
are rearmed to match Russia, we would be 
at the terrible disadvantage of fighting a 
defensive war for many months if we took 
Wedemeyer’s advice. 
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Visit of President Galo Plaza Lasso, of 
Ecuador, Coincides With Signing of In- 
strument of Ratification of the Charter 
of the Organization of American States 
by President Truman for Hemispheric 
Solidarity 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HENRY D. LARCADE, IR. 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 18, 1951 


Mr. LARCADE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 


ORD, I wish to call the attention of our 


country to the fact that we are being 
honored by a visit to our Capital by the 
distinguished President of the Republic 
of Ecuador, who will arrive on tomorrow. 

President Truman and other digni- 
taries of state will be on hand at Na- 
tional Airport to extend a cordial wel- 
come to President Lasso and the Con- 
gress of the United States joins with 
the President and other officials in ex- 
tending our felicitations and greetings 
to our distinguished visitor. 

President Galo Plaza Lasso, of Ecua- 
dor, is no stranger to Washington and 
the United States as will appear by an 
article published in the Sunday Wash- 
ington Star by columnist Edward Tom- 
linson, and which article I include here- 
in, as follows: 


Democracy Is a Way oF LIFE To Ecvapon's 
WASHINGTON BoUND PRESIDENT—EDUCATED 
In UNITED States, He SOLD APPLES DURING 
THE DEPRESSION—His COUNTRY Has Four 


(By Edward Tomlinson) 


Washington’s visitor of the week is Presi- 
dent Galo Plaza Lasso of Eduador. The chief 
executive of the little South American Re- 
public and his wife are scheduled to arrive 
at National Airport Wednesday afternoon, 
on President Truman’s private plane, Inde- 
pendence. Following 4 days of the cus- 
tomary festivities, here, the Plazas go to New 
York and then to San Francisco. They will 
visit Mexico City and perhaps other Latin 
American capitals on the return trip to 
Quito. 

President Plaza is as much at home in this 
country as he is in his own. He was born 
in New York City, while his father was on a 
diplomatic mission to the United States. He 
studied at the Universities of California and 
Maryland, and subsequently at the George- 
town University School of Foreign Service. 
Meantime, he did a little postgraduate work 
in the more ancient and exacting university 
of hard-knocks. In the midst of the great 
depression, he found himself back in Man- 
hattan, without a job and dead broke, along 
with many another young man of that mem- 
orable period. He sold apples on street 
corners and tried his hand at various other 
odd jobs before the wheel of fortune turned 
in his favor, 


STARTED AT THE BOTTOM 


Although a scion of one of the first families 
of Ecuador, Galo Plaza began his political 
career on the bottom rung of the ladder. 
After the lean and hungry years in New York 
he went to his country’s Embassy in Wash- 
ington as a clerk. Back in Ecuador in 1937, 


he made his first bid for public office and 
was elected a member of the City Council 
of Quito. He later became mayor. Next, 
he was appointed Minister of Defense, usually 
one of the most turbulent offices in the na- 
tional government. 

In 1944, President Jose Maria Velasco 
Ibarra sent him as Ambassador to Washing- 
ton. But when Velasco decided to scrap the 
constitution and make himself dictator of 
the nation Plaza promptly resigned and re- 
turned home. He became a senator before 
taking over as President. 

He and President Truman should find 
much to talk about. Plaza’s campaign for 
the Presidency of Ecuador was in the very 
best Trumanesque manner. For the first 
time in the history of the country a candi- 
date for the highest office in the land made 
an almost house-to-house canvass of the 
voters, not only speaking at every whistle 
stop but at almost every Indian crossroad. 
He got down to the people, talked their 
every-day problems, answered their ques- 
tions, and told them exactly what they might 
expect of him if he were elected. 


NO STARS IN HIS EYES 


Although an enthusiastic liberal, he prom- 
ised no miracles. He advocated no revolu- 
tionary theories or starry-eyed doctrines, 
such as the nationalization or confiscation 
of foreign-owned enterprise, characteristic of 
so many so-called liberals in other Latin 
American countries and elsewhere nowadays. 
“I find that the people are tired of revolu- 
tions and military coup d’état,” he said. “All 
they ask is work and bread.” He promised 
his best efforts to improve agriculture and 
encourage legitimate business of every kind. 
He pledged more facilities to provide farmers 
with credits and loans to buy machinery and 
tools. All of which seemed to the opposition 
greatly amusing, if not a little ridiculous— 
until the ballots were in and they found 
Plaza had polled more votes than all the 
other candidates put together. 

Being President of Ecuador is no easy job. 
Except for the main cities, it is one of the 
more underdeveloped South American Re- 
publics. The vast majority of its population 
of 3,250,000 are poor Indian and mestizo 
(Spanish and Indian) peasants, although the 
upper classes are among the most cultured 
on the continent. For nearly a century a 
handful of old families, professional city 
politicians, and army officers constituted 
themselves the ruling class of the country. 
Ecuador’s history records long periods of 
revolution when the Government was tossed 
back and forth between opposing groups of 
military men and their civilian henchmen. 

Like the late Theodore Roosevelt, Plaza is 
an apostle of the strenuous life. As a school- 
boy in Eucador, his chief sport was breaking 
wild colts on his father’s plantations. He 
was also an amateur bullfighter—until one 
morning at the age of 17, when he played 
an animal too close and was gored in the 
mouth and neck. Twelve stitches were re- 
quired to hold his face together. In the 
spirit of the true matador, he returned to 
the ring and finished off the bull. 

Plaza’s flawless English, complete with 


` Yankee accent, has often confused strangers. 


Once, in the port of Guayaquil, a group of 
nine tough British workers from the the 
nearby Anglo-Equadorean oil fields mistook 
him for a Yankee. Feeling in the mood to 
settle some ancient scores with the former 
British colony, they undertook to throw Plaza 
into the Guayas River. When the police 
finally arrived to stop the carnage, several of 
the astonished Britons had suffered broken 
noses, fractured jaws and sundry contusions 
and abrasions, as the police blotters say. 


SHORT REVOLUTION 


Mr. Plaza’s political career has not been 
without similar demonstrations of physical 
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courage. One notable instance occurred 
while he was Minister of Defense. News 
reached him that six generals had decided 
to take over the government, and were al- 
ready in the process of converting the meni- 
bers of the pringipal Quito garrison to their 
cause. Plaza leaped into his car and rushed 
to the scene. A guard at the entrance flour- 
ished a bayonet and tried to bar his way. 
The minister grabbed the weapon away with 
one hand, shoved the soldier aside with the 
other—and began shouting orders. Within a 
few minutes, the revolution was over. Six 
generals found themselves out of jobs. 

President Plaza’s outstanding contribu- 
tion during his nearly 3 years in office has 
been making democracy work in a nation 
whose political history is stormy with revo- 
lution—and a majority of whose people can- 
not even read and write. There is freedom 
of speech in Ecuador today—freedom of the 
press (a condition rare in most of the 
neighboring nations) and freedom of reli- 
gion, with no state church. There is no 
death penalty. Even foreigners enjoy all 
the rights of citizens, except those of voting 
and holding public office. 

“THANK YOU, MR. PRESIDENT” 

Government House, for the first time, is 
wide open to the press, and the public is 
able to know exactly who goes in and out. 
There is a press room next door to the Presi- 
dent's office. Newspaper correspondents are 
permitted to ask questions at any time. 
What is more, they get answers. 

One of Plaza’s first acts, on assuming office, 
was to eliminate protocol of the striped- 
pants variety. The long midday siesta 
was abolished. Everyone, himself included, 
works straight through from 11 in the morn- 
ing until 8 at night. He dissolved the his- 
toric presidential guard, refusing to occupy 
the old presidential palace or maintain its 
trappings. 

He continues to live modestly in his own 
private house on the outskirts of Quito— 
or at his farm in the nearby countryside, 
where he raises purebred Holstein cattle. 

Since the days when he majored in agri- 
culture and animal husbandry at California 
and Maryland, in fact, improvement of the 
livestock industry of his country has been 
a major ambition for Plaza, along with the 
diversification and modernization of agri- 
culture in general. He resognizes that, for 
the present at least, livestock and agricul- 
ture are the backbone of the national econ- 
omy. He is a practicing farmer-President. 


Mr. Speaker, it is most significant and 
coincident with the visit of the distin- 
guished President Lasso, of Ecuador, that 
President Truman has just signed the 
instrument of ratification of the Char- 
ter of the Organization of American 
States, the importance and history of 
which is given in the following article 
which I include from the New York 
Times of Sunday, June 17, 1951, as fol- 
lows: 

CHARTER oF Bocord Is RATIFIED BY UNITED 
STATES — APPROVAL By TRUMAN LEAVES 
AMERICAS UNITY TREATY ONE SHORT OF 
FOURTEEN NECESSARY 
WASHINGTON, June 16.—President Truman 

signed today the instrument of ratification 
of the Charter of the Organization of Ameri- 
can States. The United States thus becomes 
the thirteenth of the 21 participating Ameri- 
can nations to ratify the treaty concluded 
in Bogotá, Colombia, May 1, 1948. One more 
ratification is needed to bring the charter 
into force. 

The charter was one of two treaties and 
two conventions of virtual treaty status to 
be concluded by the Ninth Inter-American 
Conference of American States. Known 
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generally as the Bogotá Charter, the treaty 
ratified today gives organic status, as a re- 
gional grouping under the United Nations, 
to the 58-year-old Pan American Union. 


CALLED EXAMPLE FOR WORLD 


“The benefits of over a century of friendly 
association of the nations of the Western 
Hemisphere are today providing an example 
for free sovereign peoples over the world,” 
President Truman declared in a statement 
upon signing the ratification instrument. 

“In the present period of world tension, 
that unity assumes an even greater impor- 
tance,” he said. “Fortunately, the organiza- 
tion which the countries of this hemisphere 
have developed since 1890 has now been given 
a permanent structure, in this charter, at 
a time when inter-American cooperation is 
increasingly important.” 

The President added that the “moral, ma- 
terial, and military strength of the Western 
Hemisphere is rooted in this unity in the 
cause of freedom.” 

“The destinies of our 21 nations are closely 
linked together for the security and for the 
well-being of our respective peoples,” he 
said. “We are bound together by a common 
past and by common beliefs; we must move 
forward together working always in close 
cooperation.” 

PROVIDES SETTLEMENT STEPS 

The charter, consisting of 112 articles, 
states specifically that aggression against one 
American state is aggression against all the 
other American states. It provides proce- 
dures for the settlement of disputes before 
being referred to the Security Council of the 
United Nations and for consultation and 
joint action within the framework of the 
United Nations. 

The charter also sets up economic, social, 
and cultural standards. Organs with which 
to accomplish these aims are listed in the 
charter as: the Inter-American Conference, 
the meeting and consultation of foreign 
ministers, the Council of the Organization of 
American States composed of one repre- 
sentative for each member state of the or- 
ganization, the Pan American Union, the 
specialized conferences and the specialized 
organizations. 

The United States is scheduled to deposit 
its ratification at the Pan American Union 
here early next week. 


Mr. Speaker, as a neighbor from the 
great State of Louisiana and as one who 
appreciates the necessity and impor- 
tance in these troubled times of hemi- 
spheric solidarity between the United 
States and the Republics of South Amer- 
ica who make up the bulwark of democ- 
racy and the hope of the world, I join 
in wishing our distinguished guest a 
pleasant visit and good fortune, and may 
he take back to his people the message of 
our great admiration and full support 
for his people and his country in all of 
our mutual problems and endeavors. 

Mr. Speaker, in conclusion, I wish to 
submit a copy of the newspaper an- 
nouncement in regard to the program 
for the reception of President Galo Plaza 
Lasso upon his arrival in Washington: 
District or COLUMBIA Sets TOMORROW ASIDE 

To Honor ECUADOR PRESIDENT 

The District Commissioners issued a proc- 
lamation yesterday declaring tomorrow to 
be President Plaza Day in honor of a visit 
by the Chief of State of Ecuador. 

Urging that business houses in the city be 
decorated with the national flags of both the 
United States and Ecuador, the Commission- 
ers asked that Washington citizenry “re- 
spond wholeheartedly and cooperate in the 


efforts made for his [President Galo Plaza’s] 
welcome.” 

When Presicent Plaza arrives at the Mili- 
tary Air Transport Service Airport at 3 p. m., 
President Truman and Secretary of State 
Acheson will be on hand to greet him. 

A parade will follow and welcoming cere- 
monies will be held at a stand in front of 
th? District Building, Fourteenth Street and 
Pennsylvania Avenue NW. Federal and Dis- 
trict employees in the area will be excused 
from work to attend the ceremonies. 


Proposed Beef Roll-Backs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. HUGH BUTLER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, June 19, 1951 


Mr. BUTLER of Nebraska. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD 
an article entitled “Roll-Backs Won't 
Produce More Beef,” taken from the Ne- 
braska Farmer, June 2, 1951. This ar- 
ticle contains comments by representa- 
tive livestock men of Nebraska on the 
beef roll-back. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


ROLL-BACKS Wox'r PRODUCE More BEEF 


The Nebraska Farmer queried representa- 
tive livestock men of the State on their re- 
action to DiSalle’s beef price roll-back order. 
The first letters were published in the May 
19 issue. Following are additional letters: 

Melvin R. Todd, vice president, Corn Belt 
Livestock Feeders Association, Union: “We 
have only to look back to OPA and its effect 
on the production and distribution of beef 
to know what the future situation will be 
under the recent OPS ruling. Black mar- 
kets will start functioning quicker than be- 
fore because they have the know-how, and 
will be patronized by consumers who will still 
have the same buying power to spend on a 
shorter supply in legitimate channels. Cattle 
will be marketed unfinished which will seri- 
ously curtail the tonnage of beef and give 
consumers a poorer quality product. 

Don't blame the farmer or feeder for the 
meat shortage that is bound to develop. He 
cannot run his business at a loss just be- 
cause the Government operates that way. 
This recent order reflects the same kind of 
thinking that has been coming out of Wash- 
ington for some time. By discouraging the 
investment of private capital and the incen- 
tive for free enterprise, our Government 
has taken us one more step down the wrong 
road.” 

Lowell Sarnes, Lexington: “Meat is made 


in the feed yards. The first 3 days of the - 


week of April 23, 58 carloads of cattle left 
Lexington, all from 100 to 250 pounds short 
in weight. The roll-back in price and weight 
means that this amount of money has been 
taken from the Platte Valley and transferred 
to the industrial East, coupled simultane- 
ously with wage increases. It means an 
automatic decrease in meat available and an 
increase of money with which to buy. This 
can only mean black markets and chaos.” 
Snyder Bros., Paxton: “We are certainly 
not in favor of the price roll-back on beef and 
resent the weak acquiescence of cattlemen 
who say it is all right. It can’t help but 
reduce the supply and quality of beef pro- 
duced. Less money for producing beef can 
only result in fewer cattle raised and fed. 
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Under controlled prices, there will be less 
premium paid for quality and finish, and 
thus there will be less quality and finish. 

“The workingman is spending about the 
same percentage of his income for meat this 
past year as in the years previous. Surveys 
show that the average city consumer now 
buys almost one-third more meat than in 
prewar, so meat is not too high. 

“Actually, the whole thing is this simple: 
When beef is too high why doesn’t the con- 
sumer just buy less of it? Use more substi- 
tutes—pork, poultry, fish, etc.? Then the 
price would come down and everyone would 
be satisfied. The cattlemen don't kick on a 
price set by the free working of supply and 
demand, but we do resent this unfair inter- 
ference by the Government.” 

G. R. Eveland, Elmwood: “The Govern- 
ment has sacrificed the cattle feeder to labor. 
Why must the feeder hege a price roll-back to 
last June prices? Labor has had many raises 
and there have been many advances in con- 
sumer goods, but no one mentions going back 
to last June on those. Labor is even now 
asking for more increases in wages. If a Jan- 
uary base had been used it would not have 
upset feeders’ plans as much as this program 
has. The roll-back might work in a way if 
the Government uses dictatorial police 
power to enforce it. Black markets will 
flourish because people want meat, and as 
long as there is plenty of money, meat will 
be bought. 

“The roll-back has already proven that 
much unfinished beef is coming to market 
and feeders will hurry their animals in with- 
out a good finish, meaning less pounds. 
Corn prices are going up and the Government 
has raised its price on corn since the roil- 
back. Such strict supervision on one group 
will be a retarding factor in increasing feed- 
ing operations. The cattle feeder has to take 
the prices offered at the yards and doesn’t 
set his price in the first place.” 

R. P. Baskin, Stapleton: “The roll-back on 
cattle is favoring beef $2 per hundredweight. 
We will be short of beef in 6 months or less. 
There is nothing fair about this. The pro- 
ducer would be better off if prices were left to 
supply and demand.” 

John McDermott, North Platte: “Being a 
rancher, I am very critical of any ceiling on 
beef or other meat animals. You cut the pay 
of a good hired man, and you know what 
happens. Certainly any man that ever 
worked with cattle the year around can and 
will tell the world that in any rancher's life- 
time he has only 2 or 3 short spans when he 
makes money on cattle above losses and ex- 

mses. 

“Of course, Mike DiSalle never saw a cow, 
much less worked with one. Ceilings defi- 
nitely will not work. The early birds in the 
cities will soon see those black canvas-covered 
pick-up trucks drive in and out of alleys with 
just another delivery of beef. 

“The sentiment in this area is to relax and 
see how Mr. DiSalle’s unionized labor friends 
get by on rabbit. Consumers probably will 
get beef somewhat cheaper in the first 6 
months, but then see what good beef costs 
in the city. DiSalle has not said how he 
intends to let me get the cost dollars out of 
750 head of replacement steers in which we 
invested $110,000 last fall, and are now on 
grass for their summer gains in weight. Of 
course, we hone some feeder can use them 
at $10 down.” 

Norris Schroeder, Hoskins: Controls 
which interfere with supply and demand 
work contrary to the normal flow of goods. 
The black market is a companion product of 
any impractical regulation. The certain re- 
sult will be less available beef to the average 
consumer at a greater net cost to all. 

“There may be just as many cattle but less 
beef. There’s a difference between cattle and 
beef. Too bad the boys who make the rules 
don't recognize this. We hope to continue 
producing beef by following our usual prac- 
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tice of selling and replacing and thereby 
keeping our cattle inventory constant.” 

A. H. Sibbernsen, Bennington: “Price con- 
trols didn’t work under OPA and OPS won't 
improve them a bit. There are too many 
continually changing factors in farming and 
livestock operations to make bureaucratic 
directives effective. Directives can never 
catch up with effectives. 

“Black-market operations are wholly city 
born. They just do not fit into the picture 
of rural thinking. For my part, as usual, 
I su t extreme caution and diversifica- 
tion; for the long-pull meat production has 
never been a bonanza. At least, this has 
been past history.” 

Albert Salzman, Ainsworth: “I regret see- 
ing the beef and cattle price roll-back. It 
brings about so much confusion in the trade 
that quite a few will clean their yards and 
quit. Public eating places and retail mar- 
kets that depend on packers for supplies have 
had just social calls from the meat salesmen 
the past week without offering to sell beef. 
Without a doubt this will lead to black mar- 
kets. Beef that will be available will have 
less finish and the average cost saving to the 
consumer will be very little. 

“With a large increase in operating ex- 
penses and the uncertainty that grips the 
trade, operations will be reduced and ration- 
ing is just around the corner in a land of 
plenty.” 

Donald DeFrance, Gordon: “If they roll 
back prices on beef, there are a few other 
places that need a roll-back. First is on pas- 
ture. I know of prices as high as $4 per head 
per month being asked for 1-year-old cattle. 
I know of prices as high as $5 per head per 
month for cows and calves. Cake at $107 per 
ton needs a price roll-back. Also wages 
which are up 20 to 25 percent the past year, 
and the cost of living which is up 20 to 25 
percent. 

“I believe the roll-back will invite black 
markets and decrease meat production to a 
great extent. A lot of neighbors have said 
they might just as well cut down as there 
won't be any profit left. Price roll-backs will 
cause the feeders to flood the market as they 
are already doing to beat the roll-back. This 
goes for the rancher also.” 

Glenn Lewis, Exeter: “Under the present 
Government rules and regulations, it is my 
opinion that 50 percent of the feeders will 
get out. Does it make sense to roll back live 
prices and raise the retail price? At a special 
meeting of Corn Belt feeders in Omaha May 4 
the majority claimed they would be afraid to 
stock up again under present conditions.” 


Freedom’s Open Door 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MARGARET CHASE SMITH 


OF MAINE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, June 19, 1951 


Mrs. SMITH of Maine. Mr. President, 
Mr. Richard Sterns, an outstanding stu- 
dent, both scholastically and athletically, 
of Skowhegan High School, and a mem- 
ber of one of my home town’s most 
prominent families has written a prize- 
winning essay which I believe is worthy 
of reading by all Members of this body. 
I commend it to my colleagues and ask 
unanimous consent that it be printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp. It was 
appropriately printed in the June 14— 
Flag Day—issue of the Skowhegan Inde- 
pendent Reporter. 
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There being no objection, the essay 
was ordered to be printed in the REC- 
ORD, as follows: 


FREEDOM’s OPEN Door 
(By Richard Samuel Sterns) 


Many people have passed through “Free- 
dom's Open Door” into the land of opportu- 
nity that is the United States of America. 
These countless immigrants knew that in 
this country their status and success in life 
would not be predestined by their color, 
ancestry, or the way they worshipped their 
God, but would be determined in fair com- 
petition with their fellow men. Some of 
these people were looking for a haven from 
oppression, either political or religious while 
others were merely seeking their fortunes, 
but to all of them America meant a chance 
for a new start in life in a land where they 
and their children could fully enjoy the 
blessings of liberty. They flocked to these 
shores from Italy, Russia, Poland, and other 
southern and eastern European regions until, 
in the years preceding the First World War, 
nearly 1,000,000 foreign people a year were 
passing through the door into the United 
States. After the war, public opinion forced 
the passing o? laws restricting immigra- 
tion in order to protect our standard of liv- 
ing and to let millions of foreign-born al- 
ready in America learn the language and be- 
come assimilated into our national life. 

What drew and still draws these people 
from far off places to the United States? If 
you say the rights and privileges that we 
Americans enjoy, but take too much for 
granted, you can not be too far off the 
track. The majority of these people have 
never known that feeling of security that 
comes from being able to criticize your 
Government openly without worrying about 
that knock on the door that means imprison- 
ment or death; openly worship God in your 
own manner without having to retreat to 
cellars; read the truth in newspapers and 
magazines without Government censorship 
and vote for the candidate of the party of 
your choice instead of voting for the can- 
didate of the“ party or none at all. 

We Americans do not fully realize the 
value of these blessings of liberty, because 
we have never been without them. Only 
those who have been deprived of these hu- 
man rights or never had them know how 
necessary they are to the dignity of man- 
kind and the progress of civilization. 

These freedoms are becoming more sacred 
every day as Communists continue to in- 
filtrate into the highest offices of the free- 
dom loving countries of the world until 
they are in sufficient strength for a political 
coup d'état, as was the case in Czecho- 
slovakia. These infiltrations necessitate the 
careful screening of both aliens desiring to 
enter the country and applications for Gov- 
ernment positions, in order to sift out those 
individuals whose sole purpose, in either in- 
stance, is to create discontent and under- 
mine our democratic way of life. 

How can we, as Americans, insure the con- 
tinued existence of this watchtower of free- 
dom? First, we must learn to use our in- 
herited privilege of voting, for which so many 
early Americans struggled and died. Too 
many of us, I am afraid, are content to sit 
back in our easy chairs and criticize the pol- 
icies of an administration without assuming 
our share of the responsibility by voting on 
election day. If enough people abstain from 
voting well organized minority parties can 
push through measures which are not the 
will of the people and which may endanger 
our cherished rights of life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness, 

Secondly, we must try to understand dif- 
ferent races and religions. A large number 
of us are willing to condemn or merely tol- 
erate a person or religion, because he or it is 
different. We must try to diagnose that 
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difference and see if there is some good in 
it. Toleration is not enough, for in order for 
the machinery of justice, freedom, and free 
enterprise to operate smoothly different 
groups must work in harmony with each 
other, but this is impossible if they don't 
understand one another. 

Third, we must guard our free press with 
determined vigilance and not allow a repeti- 
tion of the Argentine La Prenza incident in 
this country, for without uncensored edi- 
torial criticism and unbiased news coverage, 
freedom cannot flourish. 

Fourth, we must try to spread the doctrine 
of freedom throughout the world and es- 
pecially to those people under Communist 
domination. This is being done to some de- 
gree by the State Department's Voice of 
America films and broadcasts. These films 
and broadcasts picture the United States as 
it really is and not as the masters of these 
mentally enslaved people would have them 
believe. We must endeavor to convince the 
rest of the world that the chief goal of the 
United States is world-wide peace and not 
aggression, 

Fifth, and last, we must work to relieve the 
poverty and want in this country, for it is 
in these surroundings that communism 
flourishes; in the words of Stephen Vincent 
Benet, “We do not believe that any state is 
an admirable state that lets people go hun- 
ery when they might be fed, ragged when 
they might be clothed, sick when they might 
be well, workless when they might have 
work. We believe that it is the duty of all 
of us, working through our democratic sys- 
tem, to see that such conditions are rem- 
edied, whenever and wherever they exist in 
our country.” 

Freedom plays an important role in my 
plans for the future. I want to spend my 
life in a country where I can be free from 
apprehension and want. I want my children 
and my children’s children to be able to 
change the party in power or the structure 
of the Government peacefully without hav- 
ing to turn to revolution as the only course. 
I want them to reap the harvests of liberty 
with all its glorious benefits in this land of 
free minds, but above all, I want them to 
take these benefits and enlarge and strength- 
en them until the day when it would be 
impossible for any disease such as commu- 
nism to cast a shadow over freedom's open 
door.” 


Dope Is Easy To Buy in Washington 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 6, 1951 


Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Mr. 
Speaker, in connection with the bill I 
have introduced today which increases 
the penalty on dope peddlers and their 
overlords to 100 years, I extend at this 
time an article appearing on page 22 of 
Thursday’s issue, June 14, 1951, the 
Binghamton Press: 


Dope Is Easy To Buy IN CAPITAL, ADDICTS Say 


WAsHINGTON.—Senate crime investigators 
today made public testimony describing drug 
addicts’ parties in the Nation’s capital and 
relating that dope could be bought here as 
easy as a soft drink. 

The testimony was taken from inmates of 
the house of correction for men and the re- 
formatory for women, both at Jessups, Md. 

Most of the witnesses said narcotics are 
cheaper in Washington than in Baltimore, 
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but readily available to adults and teen-agers 
in both cities. 

Names of the witnesses, questioned at the 
two institutions May 29 and June 7, were 
withheld. 

A 23-year-old Washington woman told of 
earning money through prostitution to buy 
dope. The report quoted her as saying she 
“went ‘as girls do’ on the street to get needed 
funds.” She said “that quite a few of the 
girls she knew had to do that to take care 
of their habit,” the report added. 

A Baltimore woman, 20 years old, the re- 
port said, “told of going to heroin parties in 
Baltimore and Washington at which as many 
as 30 or 40 people were present and using 
drugs.” 

“Addicts at a party,” the report quoted her 
“would not dance but would listen to music— 
classical and bop.“ 

The woman, the report said, has been an 
addict since the age of 13 but wants to break 
the habit because “you lose everything—your 
pride, respect, and everything else when you 
use dope.” 

“She considered the parties in Washington 
were better than in Baltimore,” the report 
said. “At times she went to New York to get 
dope and had no trouble getting it.” 


Eisenhower Deplores Exploitation of 
Wetbacks 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. SAMUEL W. YORTY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 19, 1951 


Mr. YORTY. Mr. Speaker, since we 
are scheduled to take up legislation deal- 
ing with importation of agricultural 
workers in the next few days, I should 
like to direct attention to the following 
column by Mr. Robert S. Allen: 


GENERAL EISENHOWER AGAINST WETBACKS 
(By Robert S. Allen) 


Like President Truman, General Dwight 
Eisenhower also writes personal letters—but 
of a very different kind. 

Illustrative of that is a letter the European 
commander wrote to Senator FULBRIGHT, 
Democrat of Arkansas, chairman of the RFC 
investigation, warmly commending a speech 
he made on the urgent need for more moral- 
ity in American affairs. 

Eisenhower's letter is particularly signifi- 
cant because of the sharp condemnation he 
voices of the extensive practice of illegally 
importing farm workers from Mexic». 

FULBRIGHT had made no mention of this 
subject in his speech. As far as is known, 
Eisenhower had never expressed himself on 
the matter. Also, there is no clue in his 
letter why he raised the issue. But he very 
pointedly cites the importation of wetbacks 
as a glaring example of degraded morals. 

Following is Eisenhower’s remarkable let- 
ter: 

“I would be difficult for me to express the 
fullness of my agreement with your senti- 
ments in the speech reported in the New 
York Times on Wednesday. Incidentally, I 
wonder whether you noticed that, on the 
same page of the New York Times, there was 
a story from which I quote the first para- 
graph as follows: 

The rise in illegal border crossings by 
Mexican wetbacks to a current rate of more 
than 1,000,000 cases a year has been accom- 
panied by a curious relaxation in ethical 
standards extending all the way from the 


farmer-exploiters of this contraband labor 
to the highest levels of the Federal Govern- 
ment.’ 

“The article continued, ‘Although wet- 
backs are fugitives from justice, Southwest- 
ern cotton, citrus, and vegetable growers 
have come to the fixed view that there is 
nothing wrong in employing them, harbor- 
ing them, or even in actively recruiting them 
across the international boundary. Further, 
they have come to feel they have a vested 
right in the traffic.’ 

“There are so many specific points in your 
talk to which I am moved to say amen, that 
the only thing I can say is that, as a citizen, I 
am truly grateful that you made your talk. 
As to the suspicion that you may be called 
naive, I have often had this adjective ap- 
plied to myself and for such odd reasons that 
I have come to look upon it as a very dis- 
tince compliment. At the very least, it 
would seem to imply the opposite of delib- 
erate racketeering.” 


The 1946 Kansas City Ballots Theft 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES P. KEM 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, June 19, 1951 


Mr. KEM. Mr. President, the failure 
of Federal authorities to bring to justice 
those guilty of the infamous theft of the 
1946 Kansas City vote-fraud ballots is 
perplexing and disturbing to the people 
of Missouri. 

On Saturday, June 16, Bill Newman, 
an FBI special agent who recently re- 
turned to St. Louis, Mo., after 11 years 
in Washington, spoke to the St. Louis 
Optimist Club. He commented that the 
FBI never leaves a case unsolved. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD 
an article entitled “Query on Kansas 
City Vote Theft Stirs Applause at Opti- 
mist Lunch,” from the St. Louis Globe- 
Democrat of June 16. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


QUERY ON Kansas Crry Vote THEFT STIRS 
APPLAUSE aT OPTIMIST LUNCH 


A challenging question on the Kansas City 
ballot-theft investigation brought a burst 
of applause yesterday at a luncheon meet- 
ing of the Optimist Club after an FBI special 
agent had completed a description talk on 
the Bureau. 

Bill Newman, St. Louisan recently re- 
turned here after 11 years in Washington 
doing FBI supervisory work, had discussed, 
“A trip behind the scenes in the FBI,” 
and commented that the FBI never leaves a 
case unsolved. 

One of the guests asked, “Is it true that 
the President has ordered the FBI to lay off 
the Kansas City ballot-theft investigation?” 

Newman answered he regretted he could 
not answer the question, and when the 
guest pursued with the inquiry. “Is the 
matter still being investigated?” Nowman 
replied, “I am sorry, I am not free to 
answer.” 

In his talk, Newman described the growth 
of the FBI to its present 500 investigators 
and mentioned the 116,000,000 fingerprints 
on file. He said “the criminal can't win” 
with the modern scientific criminological 
methods now being used. 
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A Chance To Restore Unity 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT P. MORANO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 19, 1951 


Mr. MORANO. Mr. Speaker, I re- 
cently sent to Mr. Truman a suggestion 
that appointment of a Republican Sec- 
retary of State would restore national 
unity at this time. I have not yet re- 
ceived an answer. However, under leave 
to extend my remarks I would like to sug- 
gest two additional persons, Republi- 
cans, well-known for their patriotism 
and willingness to work for the Nation’s 
good, who I think eminently qualified: 
the Honorable CHRISTIAN HERTER, Repre- 
sentative from Massachusetts, and the 
able student of foreign affairs, John Fos- 
ter Dulles. In addition, I wish to insert 
in the Recorp an editorial from Life 
magazine, which reflects my views on the 
matter of a new Secretary of State: 


AnD Now, Mr. ACHESON? —HeE PLEADED WELL; 
Now Is His CHANCE TO RESTORE REAL 
UrITY 


Not long ago a Democrat, Senator PAUL 
DovcLas, of Illinois, addressed himself to 
Republican critics of Secretary of State Dean 
Acheson. “For goodness sake,” he said, “let 
up [on your criticism of Dean Acheson] so 
that he can resign with honor.” 

If this is what Dean Acheson really 
wants—to resign with honor—now is his 
chance and it may never come again. Last 
week before the Senate investigating com- 
mittee the Secretary of State presented his 
case. The immense research facilities of the 
State Department had never been more effec- 
tively marshaled to brief one man. It was a 
masterful brief and it was masterfully pre- 
sented by one of the world’s ablest lawyers. 
Mr. Justice Brandeis would have been proud 
of his old law clerk. In all fairness—and 
disclaiming all cynicism—no better case can 
ever be made now or in the future by Dean 
Acheson for Dean Acheson. 

The Secretary met his critics with patient 
affability that was not shaken even by the 
provocation of indignant criticism. Against 
the very proper demeanor of a very proper 
man and his impressive array of data and 
documents his critics definitely appeared to 
disadvantage and much of their questioning 
failed to go to the heart of the controversy. 
Mr. Acheson explained everything. The un- 
fortunate remark about waiting “until the 
dust settled” in China was not, he now says, 
a policy statement at all. It was a phrase 
“used to describe my own inability to see 
very far in this situation.” Mr. Roosevelt’s 
apologists used to defend Yalta on the 
grounds that only by concessions to the 
Russians could we civilize them. Mr, Ache- 
son had a new explanation: only by con- 
ceding what was conceded could the Russians 
be prevented from taking by major force 
what they did in the end take anyway. 

Mr. Acheson admitted nothing—neither 
past mistakes nor significant changes in 
foreign policy. Dean Rusk's speech on 
China (Life, May 28) promising aid, succor, 
and hope to those fighting Red tyranny in 
China, he said, was merely a rephrasing of 
ideas long held by the State Department. 
However, Mr. Acheson did, in fact, indicate 
a certain welcome and important recogni- 
tion of the hard facts of international life, 
In all his thousands of words of testimony 
he never once mentioned peaceful coexist- 
ence with the Soviet Union. He discreetly 
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omitted all references to the now dead doc- 
trine of containment. There was no word 
or phrase that could be later used to rebuke 
the man or the Truman Administration 
with appeasement of communism—now. 
The real enemy was identified beyond any 
shadow of a doubt. 

Thus Americans are now generally agreed, 
in principle at least, on foreign policy. 

There is no space here nor is there any 
reason to explore the long and tortuous path 
by which this agreement was reached. The 
conduct of a nation’s foreign affairs is a 
complex and difficult business in which it is 
not easy to see the way clearly or forth- 
rightly at any moment to lay down aims 
and objectives. Even Mr. Acheson’s most 
severe and continuing critics will concede 
that there were many extenuating circum- 
stances—as he himself explained them—for 
his past policies. Mr. Acheson argues that 
it was very necessary to demonstrate at all 
times—and 70 times 7 over—American good 
will in the face of Communist provocation 
and aggression. This is no time to cry 
about where these policies have led us; what 
urgently, very urgently, must concern us 
now is how we can stop Communist aggres- 
sion once and for all and win a real victory 
over the one enemy that threatens our 
survival. 

Not only because of the tragic case of 
China but because we were inexcusably slow 
to admit the overriding threat of an aggres- 
sive communism everywhere, Mr. Acheson 
will be subject to continuing criticism. The 
fact that he hus arrived now where many of 
his critics were long before him will not alter 
their criticism. Mr. Acheson must be the 
first to know that he cannot disassociate 
himself from his past. Our patent need now, 
as he himself surely must admit, is to form- 
ulate the kind of policy by which freedom 
can be established in the need of the twen- 
tieth century. Such a policy requires the 
generous and confident support of the whole 
country but agreement upon it can only be 
reached in an atmosphere free of violent par- 
tisanship.. However much Mr. Acheson now 
feels justified or justifies himself he is 
astute enough to know that so long as he 
remains as Secretary of State he will not 
only have to explain the past but face parti- 
san inquisitions on it. His friends recognize, 
and his enemies insist, that he remains the 
major obstacle to a dynamic purposeful unity 
of national effort. That being so, President 
Truman ought to permit Mr. Acheson to re- 
sign with honor. That is the patriotic duty 
the administration now owes the country. 


Senator McCarthy’s Charges 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, June 19, 1951 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, the 
Washington Post of this morning car- 
ried an excellent editorial entitled 
“Mucking,” which I think the Senate 
and the entire country should have the 
opportunity of reading. 

I agree with this editorial that the 
country is entitled to know how the re- 
sponsible members of the GOP stand on 


the issue of McCarthyism, especially in 


its latest aspects. 


I agree with this editorial that the Re- 


publican Party is now at a point where 
it must unequivocally disavow McCar- 


thyism—or be convicted of indorsing it. 


I ask unanimous consent that this edi- 
torial be printed in the Recorp. I may 
say that it corresponds to my views and 
those of many people of my State. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

MUCKING 

The most recent eruption of McCarthyism 
raises anew the question where the Republi- 
can Party stands in regard to the junior 
Senator from Wisconsin. Senators LANGER, 
HENDRICKSON, and WHERRY sat through, and 
applauded, McCarTuy’s unbridled denuncia- 
tion of Secretary of Defense Marshall as a 
traitor; the rest of the Senate had more 
significant business to attend to. But the 
country is entitled to know how the respon- 
sible members of the GOP stand respecting 
the mucking with which McCartuy has 
chosen to win elections for them. In par- 
ticular, it is entitled to know how Senator 
ROBERT A. Tarr stands—first, because he is 
acknowledged leader of the party and, sec- 
ond, because he is generally considered a 
candidate for the Presidency, 

A year ago, when McCarthy was making 
his unsubstantiated accusations against the 
State Department, the Associated Press re- 
ported that Senator Tarr told him to keep on 
making charges and that “if one case didn’t 
work to bring up others.” MCCARTHY Cer- 
tainly followed this advice—with some 
transient benefits for the Republicans in the 
1950 elections. As an apparent reward, he 
was made the ranking minority member of 
the investigating subcommittee of the Sen- 
ate Expenditures Committee, Senator Mar- 
GARET CHASE SMITH being unceremoniously 
bumped to make room for him. Senator 
Tarr and the rest of the party's leadership 
in the Senate embraced McCartny if not 
McCarthyism. 

But the attack on Secretary Marshall re- 
vealed a foulness that must be hard even 
for the strongest Republican stomachs to 
digest. The party is now at a point where 
it must unequivocally disavow McCarthy- 
ism—or be convicted of endorsing it. 


House Uses Ax on Two Northwest Flood- 
Control Projects 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WALTER NORBLAD 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 18, 1951 


Mr. NORBLAD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
herewith an editorial by the Honorable 
Charles Sprague, of Salem, Oreg., in the 
Oregon Statesman: 

(By Charles A. Sprague) 

The House Apropriations Committee used 
its ax vigorously on the budget proposed for 
construction work of the Corps of Engineers 
for rivers and harbors improvement and 
flood controls. A saving of $126,000,000 or 20 
percent was ordered by cuting off projects 
that had been included. Among them were 
two Northwest projects, a Columbia River 
dam at The Dalles and one on Snake River 
at Ice Harbor above Pasco. 

The committee's objection to the former 
is that the Engineers cannot tell just what 
the ultimate cost of this project will be. The 
Indians have treaty rights to fish there which 
have not been satisfied. Until this is set- 
tied so that the costs are known the commit- 
tee says it will not give further consideration 
to the project. 
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As to Ice Harbor the committee responded 
to the strong protests of the commercial fish- 
ing industry which has fought this dam 
strenuously. The committee says this dam 
should not go ahead until the effect of Mc- 
Nary Dam on fish runs is determined. 

These are valid reasons for holding up these 
projects, having also in mind the need for 
economy. Meantime the committee has 
cleared very substantial appropriations for 
advancing Northwest projects now building: 
Detroit, Lookout Point, McNary, Chief Joseph. 
All of ther? will produce hydroelectric energy 
in such quantity that, unless it is largely di- 
verted to aluminum plants or the Hanford 
Works, should take care of substantial 
growth in the Northwest for the next several 
years. 

Congress is right in studying all the factors 
relating to these projects. The objections of 
the fishing industry against Ice Harbor are 
valid. It is not urgently needed; its navi- 
gation benefits are slight. 

On the whole Congress has been very gen- 
erous in recent years in appropriations for 
western development. It will be in the fu- 
ture as public finances permit and as we can 
prove our case. We should not condemn the 
House committee for holding up these two 
projects now. 


Commencement Address by George L. P. 


Weaver at Livingstone College, Salis- 
bury, N. C. 4 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, June 19, 1951 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the RECORD a com- 
mencement address by Mr. George L. P. 
Weaver, special assistant to the Chair- 
man of the National Security Resources 
Board. This address was delivered to 
the graduating class at Livingstone Col- 
lege, Salisbury, N. C. I consider it sig- 
nificant, Mr. President, both because of 
my high personal regard for Mr. Weaver 
and his abilities and also because it rep- 
resents the creed of many millions of 
young American Negroes eager to be con- 
sidered equally integrated into the Amer- 
ican society and eager to protect and 
extend the principles of our American 
society. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

President Trent, members of the trustēe 
board, and the members of the graduating 
clas., I gratefully avail myself of the privi- 
lege of addressing the class of 1951. 

For the graduates of this class, as for the 
graduates of all preceding classes, this day 
and this occasion present many perplexing 
questions. In the past, these questions, 
though numerous, have been relatively 
simple: What work to do; which opportuni- 
ties to seek; what kind of ambitions to 
satisfy. But today, unlike any other period 
in the history of our country, different kinds 
of questions present themselves—questions 
that are frightening in their impact—ques- 
tions not about the future of the individuals 
or even of a generation but questions that 
concern the future of our country and the 
future of all the free world. 
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The history of the last 4 years, correspond- 
ing with the period of your college career, 
represents the period when our country, 
openly, frankly, and courageously embarked 
upon a policy of supporting free peoples who 
resisted subjugation by armed minorities 
within or by outside pressures. Likewise, 
the history of the last 4 years more than any 
other comparable period has offered more 
hope of our eventually realizing the ideal of 
freedom and equality of opportunity for all 
people here at home. 

As a result of these twin developments, 
you must be willing to face the greater chal- 
lenge and to accept the heavy responsibilities 
which these changes have brought about. 
In answering the question of what work to 
do, which opportunities to seek, and what 
kind of ambitions to satisfy, previous barriers 
based on the fact that you are a Negro are 
crumbling. The excuse, “I was turned down 
because I am a Negro,” is not as valid today 
as it was yesterday. Today, the most im- 
portant limitations on your ability to realize 
your ambitions are the limitations you cir- 
cumscribe for yourself. This is the exciting 
challenge of your generation. Your oppor- 
tunity to equal (or surpass) the accomplish- 
ments of a Dr. Bunche, a Dr. Charles Drew, a 
Dr. Percy Julian, a Judge Hastie, a Jackie 
Robinson are much greater—thanks in large 
measure to their pioneering. Today, your 
best possibility of a job that reasonably ap- 
proximates your training is not confined to 
teaching school. 

In order to meet this challenge, yours is 
the responsibility of clearly understanding 
the issues that are agitating the minds and 
hearts of men and women throughout the 
"Worlc,--In er to make your maximum 


tion. We have helped our allies to meet 
challenges in Iran, Greece, Turkey, Trieste, 
Berlin, Indochina, and finally Korea. 

Year by year since 1947, the United States 
has opposed these aggressions with courage 
and poise. In each instance, the threats 
were curbed or overcome without involving 
our Government in total war. 

The Truman doctrine was followed, on 
June 5, 1947 (4 years ago today), with the 
historic proposal of Secretary of State George 
C. Marshall, at Harvard University, out of 
which the Marshall plan emerged. 

The Marshall plan provided a broad eco- 
nomic base for our newly emerging foreign 
policy. 

However, since June of 1950, a tragically 
short time after World War II, our country, 
in association with the United Nations, has 
been engaged in a limited war to halt ag- 
gression in Asia. The events in Korea, 
though tragic in many respects and to many 
people, have, nevertheless, made an invalu- 
able contribution to the future security of 
our country. They have again made us face 
the necessities for survival. They have 
underscored the proposition that if we do 
not attain, and then maintain, adequate 
strength, there is sure to be another war, and 
America is sure to lose. 

In the two previous wars, the United 
States had a period of years in which to 
mobilize her strength; and the scope and 
volume of our production finally turned the 
tide. Today we cannot bank on having a 
period of years in which to mobilize our 
resources and strength. In this new world 
society all of the old rules have changed. 
Wars are no longer declared, and the world 
has so shrunk that oceans no longer offer a 


contribution as an Individual, You must Felz- sans of defense. 


ognize the kind of struggle in which the free 
world finds itself engaged. To understand 
the needs of the world of tomorrow is basic 
to the survival of our Nation—of ourselves. 
Imperfect though our country is, we must 
fight for its preservation; for our destiny and 
that of these United States are inextricably 
interwoven. We must, therefore, fight for 
the preservation of the ideals of a democratic 
society. 

You must clearly understand that from 
the end of World War II until the beginning 
of 1947, the United States made every effort 
to reach agreement with Russia and main- 
tain cordial relations with her in spite of 
basic disagreements over the council tables 
and flagrant violations of sovereignty and 
independence of bordering countries recently 
freed from the Nazi yoke. It was also ap- 
parent during this period that the Western 
World was rapidly approaching bankruptcy, 
and the United States was the only Nation 
able to effect recovery. 

On March 12, 1947, however, a halt was 
called to aggression and the Truman doc- 
trine was enunciated. The Truman doc- 
trine represented the initial step in the 
development of a new American foreign eco- 
nomic policy. This policy, as it took shape, 
was grounded on two key principles: 

1. That the United States will aid free 
peoples everywhere who desire to live in 
peace with their neighbors. 

2, That there can be no lasting peace or 
prosperity unless there is a continual im- 
provement in the standard of living through- 
out the free world. 

The Truman doctrine had, as its immedi- 
ate purpose, the extension of aid to Greece 
and Turkey. The acceptance of this doc- 
trine by the American people represented a 
practical recognition that the national se- 
curity and well-being of our country was in- 
evitably bound up with the free peoples of 
the world. 

This doctrine developed into a policy of 
halting Communist aggression and, if pos- 
sible, avoiding another world war. The ex- 
ecution of this policy has required extraor- 
dinary patience, firmness, and determina- 


he — 

Time is truly of thé essence. We. mi 
rapidly expand our total production in order 
to provide the materials and equipment 
needed to fulfill the requirements of not 
only our defense, but to supplement the re- 
quirements of our allies’ defense. The need 
to expand our production has demonstrated 
anew that we are not a self-sufficient country 
with unlimited resources and a monopoly 
on productive know-how. As one considers 
the many problems attendant to the rapid 
expansion of our production, the impressive 
facts as to our dependence upon Asia, Africa, 
and South America—the so-called under- 
developed areas—force one to the conclusion 
that if we are to maintain the constant flow 
of these needed materials, we must radically 
change our thinking and policies in dealing 
with the peoples of these so-called under- 
developed areas. 

Consider, for example, the impressive facts 
as to our dependence upon these areas: 
With only 6 percent of the world’s popula- 
tion and 7 percent of its area, the United 
States accounts for roughly half of the whole 
world’s industrial output. But virtually all 
of our natural rubber, manganese (upon 
which the manufacture of steel depends), 
chromium, and tin, as well as a quarter of 
our zine and copper come from abroad, 
mostly from the underdeveloped areas. This 
is also true of the largest part of our uranium 
ore. Of all the imported items which are 
of sufficient military importance to be in- 
cluded in our stock piles, 73 percent in total 
value are drawn from these areas. 

When you consider resources, add in peo- 
ple. In Europe behind the iron curtain 
there is a population of 270,000,000 and the 
Communist or Communist-controlled people 
of the world now total over 800,000,000 peo- 
ple. In terms of manpower, unless we in- 
clude the people of Asia, Africa, and South 
America—the underdeveloped areas—we are 
outnumbered. At this time, unfortunately, 
we cannot be sure that we can depend on 
this source of manpower. 

Our dependence upon the so-called under- 
developed areas (largely populated by darker 
peoples) compels us urgently to consider the 
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range of human liberties and rights here at 
home, It is only by enlarging these liber- 
ties and rights here at home—by demon- 
strating that democracy is color blind—that 
we convince the peoples of the underdevel- 
oped areas, particularly Asia and Africa, that 
our interest goes beyond the exploitation of 
their natural resources. 

If we are to meet the production goal that 
the present situation demands, we must uti- 
lize our available manpower resources to bet- 
ter advantage than is the present case. We 
must utilize women more effectively in in- 
dustry, recall older people back into indus- 
try, better utilize our handicapped workers. 
In the employment patterns in American in- 
dustry, we can no longer afford the luxury 
of discrimination because of race, color, or 
creed. Our dilemma is much more difficult 
of solution today than in the comparable 
period of 1941, for we must realize the high- 
est productive capacity from each worker. 
I am convinced, however, in order to make 
effective this policy, in order to guarantee 
the fullest participation of all available 
workers, we must have a centralized enforce- 
ment agency—a FEPC. ` 

We can no longer underrate the produc- 
tion potential of our known enemies. We 
can no longer think of the sweep of territory 
behind the iron curtain as a place where 
peasants scratch the earth with a stick. It 
is a vast land, rich with untold resources. 
An immense industrial machine has been 
built behind that iron curtain; and we now 
know that the greater share of its produc- 
tion goes int) implements of war and into 
more industrial capacity. That industrial 
capacity is producing weapons. Unskilled 
peasants didn’t make the tants, guns, or jet 
fighters that are being used against the 
United Nation forces in Korea. 

Our nend foblem is rhaps, at once the 
most difficult and et “Taporeant-—Ths. 
American people must understand the kind 
of struggle in which we are engaged. It is 
not primarily a military struggle; indeed, at 
the moment it is primarily a political and 
social struggle which the Russians are wag- 
ing against our ideology in every quarter of 
the world. To trust solely to military needs 
to defend ourselves against such an attack 
is to lose the struggle before it begins—is 
to expedite the very disaster we seek to 
prevent, 1 

We must develop a political and social of- 
fensive for Asia and Africa that recognizes 
their primary needs, before we can defend 
ourselves against the attraction that Com- 
munist promises and propaganda have for 
people whose struggle is for enough food to 
keep body and soul together. Merely to be 
against communism is not an offensive but 
a confession of political bankruptcy and 
intellectual collapse. 

The peoples of Asia and Africa have been 
seeking reforms for many years. They are 
in the midst of revolutions founded on com- 
Plaints as specific as ours were during the 
American Revolution and as important. 
These complaints are in part: Absence of 
schools for their children; lack of doctors, 
clinics, and hospitals; a system of taxation 
under which millionaires pay little or no 
taxes; governments are corrupt and elections 
that are rigged in advance; ownership of 
land by a few. 

These are great burning issues in the 
villages of Asia and Africa. It is on those 
issues that the present revolutions in Asia 
and Africa are based. They are, in many 
instances, directed by Communists but there 
is not an ounce of communism in the issues 
themselves. Communism as a philosophy 
has very little appeal to the hungry peasant 
of Asia and Africa. He, like his American 
counterpart, wants to own his plot of land— 
to be able to walk around it, fence it, and 
say, “This is mine.” 

The Marshall-plan concept is one of the 

answers to Communist propaganda. The ex- 
perience of the last 6 years has proved it, 
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particularly in Europe, It has proved in 
France and throughout Western Europe that 
if communism is opposed by weapons appro- 
priate to the struggle against communism— 
by economic and social opportunity—com- 
munism cannot score its victories of despera- 
tion. If the last 6 years have demonstrated 
anything, they have shown that the Marxist 
destiny is not inescapable when men of cour- 
age and resource make up their minds to 
oppose it, Only those who continue obsti- 
nately and childishly to regard the crisis in 
which we live as a military crisis to be won 
or lost by military weapons can fail to read 
the vast significance of that victory to which 
we give the wholly deceptive title of Eco- 
nomic Aid to Europe. 

Unless we recognize the kind of struggle 
we are engaged in, our efforts to meet the 
materials and productive goals that have 
been set will be wasted. Unless we recognize 
the kind of struggle we are engaged in, we 
cannot shed the intellectual fear and paraly- 
sis that has gripped America—a paralysis 
that is driving so many of our fellow citizens 
to seek constantly a scapegoat, a paralysis 
that forces us to look for someone to blame 
for the kind of crisis that presently exists 
in the world, a subtle creeping paralysis of 
freedom of thought and speech that has 
fastened its dead hand on our college cam- 
puses in many parts of the country. A study 
of 72 major colleges in the United States by 
the New York Times indicated that many 
members of the college community were 
weary and felt varying degrees of inhibition 
about speaking out on controversial issues, 
discussing unpopuler concepts and partici- 
pating in student political activity, because 
they were fearful of social disapproval—fear- 
ful of being considered a pink or having a 
Communist label pinned on them. 

No matter how strong we become in ma- 
terials and weapons, we cannot win the cold 
war of ideas by running scared. We can- 
not develop a foreign policy that will win the 
loyalties of the peoples of the underdeveloped 
areas from a posture of fear. We must re- 
establish the moral and intellectual climate 
that enabled us to project a Marshall-plan 
concept to the peoples of Europe. We must 
reestablish a moral and invellectual climate 
that allowed us to project a program as far- 
reaching as the President’s civil-rights pro- 
gram consistent with our best ideals and 
traditions. 

This is not a short-term task. This is a 
long-term task. We American people too 
often pin our hopes on the proposition that 
& demonstration of strength and purpose 
will induce Russia to change its tactics— 
that the Soviet menace will suddenly fade 
away and let us all break trainirg and relax 
by some neat device in a conference or some 
new legislative bill, or some show of strength, 
or some accident of good fortune. 

The American people must think and plan 
in terms of a decade or even a generation. 
This means that Americans, like Europeans 
for the past two generations, will be expected 
to adjust their personal lives, their educa- 
tion, and their businesses to a permanent 
program of rotating military service which 
will involve United States deaths, higher 
taxes, and a lower standard of economic liv- 
ing. This means the plans for your future 
will have to recognize the realities of today. 

We in America have an historic mission. 
We are the architects of the greatest design 
for living yet conceived. We are demon- 
strating that men of all backgrounds and 
cultures can be welded together by the force 
of an ideal—individual lit orty. 

The Negro as well as the white citizen 
mist believe in this great design—in this 
democratic ideal. The Negro, more than any 
o*her American citizen of this day, values 
democracy because he is engaged in the 
struggle to enjoy it. He is engaged in the 
struggle to be treated like every other citi- 
zen—that he be accepted or rejected not col- 
lectively, on the basis of his color, but indi- 


vidually, on the basis of whatever merit he 
may possess. He asks only the most ele- 
mental and fundamental prerogative of citi- 
zenship in a democracy, equality of treat- 
ment, We are moving closer and closer to- 
ward realizing this goal. 

Consider for a moment the changes that 
correspond to your college tenure: 

The right to individual safety and security 
of person has been increased. 

The right to citizenship and its privileges 
has been strengthened. 

The right to vote in primaries as well as 
elections has been extended. 

Significant changes have been made in the 
armed services, eliminating segregation and 
discrimination, particularly the Navy and 
Air Force. 

The right to equality of opportunity has 
been extended. Eleven State legislatures 
have passed laws against discrimination in 
employment. More important, the concept 
is being more widely accepted each day. 

In a series of historic decisions, the Su- 
preme Court of the United States struck 
down restrictive housing covenants, segrega- 
tion and discriminction in higher educa- 
tion, and banned segregation in interstate 
travel. In the period ahead, we have two 
vital tasks to perform simultaneously—we 
must prepare and man our defense and at 
the same time increase the mpo of progress 
toward realizing the democratic goal of 
equality. 

In rallying the American people to the sup- 
port of a continuing program to improve our 
civil rights, we contribute toward strength- 
ening our foreign policy, we strengthen our 
moral leadership in the family of nations. 
By her deeds, America must convince watch- 
ful peoples everywhere that we not only pro- 
fess democracy, but that we deeply believe in 
it and live it, and that the benefits that flow 
from democratic living apply to all people. 

During the struggle to realize your destiny, 
do not harbor bitterness and animosity; on 
the other hand, offer no apologies and bow 
to no one in demanding for the group of 
citizens with which you happen to be identi- 
fied by accident of color all of the rights and 
privileges which are the priceless heritage 
of every American citizen. 

You can draw strength and sustenance for 
the days ahead from your priceless heritage. 
This heritage is derived from your mothers 
and fathers and their ancestors before them. 
They had much more to bear; their trials 
and tribulations have been great; their road 
has been hard. They had little but great 
fortitude and greater faith. Their eyes, their 
minds, their hearts have always been fixed 
on the one imperative goal—equality and 
integration into American society with full 
and unqualified American citizenship. For 
you this goal is measurably closer in realiza- 
tion. You will nct be working for what 
America and the world have been, not for 
what America and the world are today, but 
you will be working for the dream of what 
America and the world can be, 


Fourth of July, 1951 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEVERETT SALTONSTALL 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, June 19, 1951 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
the junior Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
Wuerry] delivered an address today in 
Philadelphia as a member of the Presi- 
dent’s Commission for the Celebration 
of the One Hundred and Seventy-fifth 
Anniversary of the Signing of the Dec- 
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laration of Independence. The meeting 
was held under the auspices of the Phil- 
adelphia Independence Homecoming 
Committee at the Bellevue-Stratford 
Hotel, and was held to prepare plans for 
a magnificent celebration of the one 
hundred and seventy-fifth anniversary 
of the signing of the Declaration of In- 
dependence. I ask unanimous consent 
that the address be inserted in the Ap- 
pendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Among all my duties as a United States 
Senator and all my responsibilities as a citi- 
ven, I hold as a signal honor this opportunity 
to address you at this most significant meet- 
ing; this patriotic meeting which spearheads 
the preparation for the celebration of the 
one hundred and seventy-fifth anniversary 
of the signing of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. 

In this city of Philadelphia, we are as- 
sembled on hallowed ground, not as lawyers, 
or doctors, or tradesmen, but as Americans. 

The William Penn charter of government 
for Pennsylvania was adopted in 1682. The 
charter provided the right of every citizen 
of Pennsylvania to do and to say the very 
things for which William Penn had been im- 
prisoned in London only 20 years before he 
came to America. 

William Penn in Pennsylvania, Lord Balti- 
more in Maryland, and Roger Williams in 
Rhode Island were champions of the sound 
philosophy that the state exists for man and 
not man for the state. They planted this 
seed in the New World. It ripened in the 
establishment of a government based upon 
the fundamental principle that the dignity 
of man is paramount over the state. 

This new philosophy had no disrespect for 
the state, but it established in the modern 
world the freedom of the individual, as con- 
trasted with the iron hand of government. 
It was the beginning of the movement that 
culminated in the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, and the adoption of the Constitution. 

Your city, no doubt, more than any city in 
the modern world, has had the privilege of 
practicing William Penn’s philosophy of 
government, which is shown in the charter 
of government for Pennsylvania. This con- 
cept which runs through the Declaration of 
Independence and the Constitution was 
adopted, as every schoolboy knows, in Phila- 
delphia. 

Before us is the mandate of the founding 
fathers, the signers of the Declaration of 
Independence and the unbroken line of 
builders of our beloved country to carry on, 
to hold aloft the torch of liberty, which 
forces of tyranny under one disguise or an- 
other would snuff out. We are challenged to 
pass freedom, in practical application, along 
to the rising generation for its custody and 
preservation. 

On the next Fourth of July, in this city of 
Philadelphia, cradle of independence, and in 
every city, village, and hamlet throughout 
the land, patriotic Americans, 153,000,000 
strong, will joyfully give tribute to those 
God-fearing men and women of the Ameri- 
can Colonies who gave their all for the estab- 
lishment of liberty and freedom—our Amer- 
ican heritage. 7 

But, fellow-Americans, we shall honor 
them best by our actions. Listen to these 
words: 

“And for the support of this Declaration, 
with a firm reliance on the protection of 
Divine Providence, we mutually pledge to 
each other our lives, our fortunes, and Our 
sacred honor.” 

Yes, those words are found in the last 
paragraph of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence. That is what the resolute signers of 
the Declaration of Independence said and 
that is what they did. 
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On this coming Fourth of July, let the 
bells of freedom again ring throughout the 
land. This will be notice to the tyrants of 
Moscow. It will be grim warning to the 
Communists, both within and without our 
borders, that we want none of their shabby 
wares. It will give hope and courage to free- 
dom-loving peoples everywhere. 

People all over the world are yearning and 
praying for moral leadership. This is the 
greatest contribution our country can make 
toward subduing the forces of evil that would 
fasten upon all mankind the yoke of tyran- 
ny; a tyranny just as despotic as that from 
which the Founding Fathers declared their 
independence and freedom forever. 

The great masses in Russia, in China, in 
Europe—all over the world—believe this in 
their hearts as firmly as do the American 
people. And, let no one tell you there is 
lack of unity among the American people on 
the fundamental principles of the Declara- 
tion of Independence and the Constitution 
of the United States. 

We are a united, patriotic people on these 
never, never-dying principles. All we ask is 
leadership that adheres to these principles 
in domestic affairs, and in our dealings with 
the world; justice and fairness to all; favors 
to none. This is true Americanism. 

By your plans to symbolize these princi- 
ples in pageantry, pomp, and ceremony, and 
to display Old Glory even from the humblest 
dwelling, you contribute greatly to the per- 
petuation of peace, abundance, and happi- 
ness. 

Right-thinking Americans, and they are 
the overwhelming majority, denounce moral 
decay in high offices of government, laxity in 
law enforcement, and the failure to scotch 
leaders of the communistic conspiracy with- 
in our very midst. 

Are we mindful of the boast of Lenin, back 
in 1924, that some day the conspirators of 
Moscow would force the United States to 
spend itself into destruction? 

Is that terrible prophecy coming true? 

Are we mindful of the dangers of run-away 
inflation? 

Are we mindful of the cost of govern- 
ment—that one-third of the business done 
in the United States of America is done by 
the Government? 

Fellow Americans, we must recognize all 
of these developments as sinister threats to 
our Republic. But, my friends, there is 
nothing wrong with America that a good 
dose of Americanism won't cure. 

This gathering demonstrates Philadelphia 
and the State of Pennsylvania, with the 
Federal Government cooperating pursuant 
to the resolution introduced by your fine 
Senators—Ep MARTIN and Jim Durr, and 
passed unanimously by the Senate—will 
take the lead in commemorating the one 
hundred and seventy-fifth anniversary of 
the signing of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence. But this is not alone your responsi- 
bility. This is an obligation all of us, as 
citizens, have to fulfill in the name of all 
mankind. 

The American people are trustees for lib- 
erty and freedom. It is a trust of con- 
science. It is the adherence to that still, 
small voice heard by men through the cen- 
turies in their struggle for “life, liberty, and 
the pursuit of happiness.” These are nat- 
ural, unalienable rights of men wherever 
they live. 

Freedom and liberty are principles with- 
out beginning and without end. They are 
not invented or newly discovered by the 
drafters and signers of the Declaration of 
Independence; but the thanks and praise 
of all freedom-loving peoples go to the 
statesmen of the American Colonies for (and 
putting it the Lincoln way) establishing “a 
new nation, conceived in liberty and dedi- 
cated to the proposition that all men are 
created equal.” 

Here, on these shores of what is now the 
United States of America, God-respecting 


men and women dared to declare for, to 
fight for, and to die for the establishment 
of a nation founded upon the principle that 
to afford man his greatest opportunity for 
expression of his God-given talents, initia- 
tive and enterprise, government must be 
servant, not master, of the people. 

The strength of our Nation lies in the 
diffusion of its sovereignty among the peo- 
ple. We recognize that the combined wis- 
dom of all the people is more dependable 
and offers more opportunity for the progress 
of all toward better things in life than any 
form of dictatorship. 

America has made more progress and en- 
joyed more of the good things in life in the 
175 years since the signing of the Declaration 
of Independence than all other countries 
combined over the last 300 years. 

America’s accomplishments in all that 
adds to comfort, contentment, security, and 
peace of mind are a beacon to freedom-lov- 
ing people everywhere: in freedom to wor- 
ship God as the true guide for living; in ex- 
tension of religious and philanthropic ef- 
forts; in discoveries which alleviate suffer- 
ing, annihilate space, and produce wealth; 
in recognition of the dignity of the individ- 
ual in office, factory, mine, and on the farm; 
in education, the arts, sciences, and profes- 
sions; and in the refinement of laws under 
a just Constitution for protection of the 
in. c ent rights of our people. 

Under these conditions, giving to the in- 
dividual free rein for development of his 
talent, initiative, and enterprise, invention 
has flourished. It is in the political climate 
of freedom of thought that man makes the 
most of his opportunities, gaining his re- 
ward by service to others. 

In this same field, foreign nations have 
made great strides in selected concentration 
of effort, but a survey of the whole range of 
invention will show that this country ex- 
cels. 

No doubt, my friends, you will depict some 
of the cutstanding American inventions in 
your Fourth of July pageantry in bringing 
home to boys and girls the blessings of be- 
ing an American, and of the privilege of liv- 
ing in this land of opportunity; and to jar 
some of the oldsters into realization that all 
of these good things did not just happen by 
accident. 

Where but in America could there be a 
Benjamin Franklin, a Ford, Bell, Morse, 
Howe, Whitney, Edison, Goodyear, or Baeke- 
land? Then there are the Wright brothers, 
who have provided the key to survival of this 
Republic through air power. 

And if you examine the careers of the 
great inventors you will find most of them 
were not born with the proverbial spoon in 
their mouth. They had their opportunity, 
and they made the most of it. 

Charles Goodyear lived in poverty while 
struggling to make rubber products that 
would not melt in summer or become brittle 
in winter. He served his apprenticeship 
right here in Philadelphia. Income from his 
inventions was great, and he gave it all away. 
In his later years he remarked: 

“The advantages of a career in life should 
not be estimated exclusively by the stand- 
ards of dollars ahd cents, as is too often 
done. Man has just cause for regret when 
he sows and no one reaps.” 

Due to the blessings of freedom, there is 
the career of Elias Howe, inventor of the 
sewing machine. It is inspiring. 

We do not have to look into the history 
books alone for typical success stories. 
American genius is constantly opening new 
frontiers in chemistry, medicine, and in- 
dustry. 

Gigantic industries are springing up be- 
cause of freedom of thought and free, com- 
petitive enterprise. And the challenge con- 
fronting us today is to keep it that way. 

Yes, we stand in the presence of the most 
important 175 years in history. Let us firmly 
resolve to give constant heed to the admoni- 
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tion, “eternal vigilance is the price of lib- 
erty.” Without freedom there can be no 
worth-while progress. Without freedom the 
industrial might of the United States will 
wither and die. 

It is most important to remember that at 
this time when the schools and colleges are 
sending forth youth, radiant and filled with 
hope and aspirations. 

A Fourth of July celebration without hon- 
oring that wise old gentleman, Benjamin 
Pranklin, indeed, would have a hollow ring. 
Philosopher, inventor, statesman, and, of 
course, printer—whatever field of life Frank- 
lin gave attention—he left better for pos 
terity, for us the living. : 

Jefferson is said to have valued the opin- 
ions of Franklin and John Adams above those 


. of others in establishing the United States 


of America. Those hardy pioneers had 
boundless faith in the wisdom of the people 
when they wrote into the Declaration of In- 
dependence their innermost thoughts. 

John Adams told his fellow delegates: 

“If you imagine that I expect the Declara- 
tion will ward off calamities from this coun- 
try, you are much mistaken. 

“A bloody conflict we are destined to en- 
dure. This has been my opinion from the 
beginning But freedom is a 
counter-balance for poverty, discord, and 
war, and more.” 

Listen again to his words: 

“Freedom is a counterbalance for pov- 
erty. * * % 

Oh, that this penetrating truth were 
seared into the minds and hearts of those 
fuzzy-thinking persons, who blasphemously 
exclaim “You can’t eat the Constitution.” 

There were appeasers in colonial times as 
there are appeasers today. They want to 
take the easy way out, unmindful that what 
they believe to be the easy way leads only 
to the chains of enslavement. All tyrants, 
past and present, have believed that if the 
people are frightened enough, they will bow 
their heads in abject submission. 

You know there were appeasers in the 
Continental Congress who did not sign the 
Declaration of Independence, but the over- 
whelming majority of the colonists clearly 
understood the issue. “Give me liberty or 
give me death,” cried Patrick Henry. 

Today, the obsessed men in the Kremlin 
seek to spread fear among our people. 
Through their agents and dupes in the press 
and on the radio, and on the public platform 
they seek to spread paralyzing fear among 
our people; fear that our republican system 
of government is outmoded; fear that our 
traditional foreign policy of equal justice 
to all no longer is sound and that we must 
appease and compromise with principle and 
engage in power politics; fear that if we do 
not appease on Korea our cities will be 
bombed into ashes. 

In a world of mighty empires the Ameri- 
can colonists were not afraid. They knew 
their cause was just and that in God's own 
way justice would prevail. Cast your 
thoughts back to Washington's ragged, hun- 
gry, feet-bleeding little army confronted by 
what then was the mightiest of all kingdoms, 
They gave their all that here there would be 
a land of equal opportunity for all men of 
good will. And they were victorious. 

In spite of all the pitfalls that confronted 
the budding nation—the trials and tribula- 
tions of which John Adams so wisely fore- 
warned—the Republic survived, grew, and 
prospered and took its place in the family 
of nations. 

It is for us to see what can be done to 
add to the structure handed down, always 
adhering to the divinely inspired concept 
of all power in the people and three great 
departments of government—legislative, ex- 
ecutive, and judicial. On this Independence 
Day let us emphasize the sanctity of each 
department, complete in its orbit of pre- 
rogatives and responsibilities. 
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And let us again resolve to maintain in- 
violate the rights and prerogatives of the 
States, remembering that the States and the 
Federal Government are limited to those 
powers granted by the people. The people 
alone have the constitutional power to 
grant authority. And they have the power 
to withdraw authority unto themselves as 
their wisdom dictates. 

Freedom and independence were not es- 
tablished overnight as though by a magic 
wand. It required 7 years of sanguinary war 
in which the promulgation of the Declara- 
tion of Independence unified and welded to- 
gether the colonists. 

The formal procedure of declaring inde- 
pendence began on June 7, 1776, when Rich- 
ard Henry Lee, on behalf of the Virginia 
delegation, submitted to the Continental 

` Congress a resolution declaring: 

“These United Colonies are, and of right 
ought to be, free and independent States, 
that they are absolved from all allegiance 
to the British Crown, and that all political 
connection between them and the state of 
Great Britain is, and ought to be, totally 
dicsolved.” 

This resolution was voted by the Conti- 
nental Congress on July 2, 1776. Meanwhile, 
on June 10, 1776, it was voted to appoint a 
committee to “prepare a declaration to the 
effect of said first resolution.” The commit- 
tee was appointed the foliowing day and con- 
sisted of Thomas Jefferson, John Adams, 
Benjamin Franklin, Roger Sherman, and 
Robert R. Livingston. 

On the 28th of June, the committee re- 
ported to the Congress the draft of a declara- 
tion which, with modifications, was adopted 
and signed by John Hancock, President of 
the Congress, on July 4, 1776. This, as every 
American knows, is the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. 

This action completed the epochal trans- 
action and the bell of Independence Hall, 
right here in Philadelphia, that night pro- 
claimed liberty throughout all the land. 

When the fiftieth anniversary of the birth- 
day of our country drew near, two great 
Americans so directly connected with the 
Declaration of Independence and the sure 
steps for firm establishment of the Repub- 
lic—Thomas Jefferson and John Adams— 
were still living. 

John Adams’ last years were spent in his 
beloved New England. Jefferson, too, spent 
the closing years of his life where he pre- 
ferred to be—at Monticello. Both continued 
to give counsel to the people; both helped to 
steer the ship of state on an even keel 
through those formative years. 

As the Fourth of July 1826 was approach- 
ing, the citizens of Quincy, Mass., began 
planning a magnificent celebration. The 
committee in charge, of course, believed that 
a public address by the oldest surviving 
signer of the Declaration of Independence 
would be appropriate. 

But John Adams told the committee he 
had no desire to make such an appearance. 
He would, however, propose a toast that 
could be presented as coming from him. 

“I will give you independence forever,” he 
said. > 

The committee pleaded for more. 

“Not a word,” said Mr. Adams. 

At this time Jefferson lay ill in his bed at 
Monticello. And like the people of Quincy 
had turned to John Adams for an Independ- 
ence Day oration, the people of Virginia 
turned to Jefferson for a message. He was 
too ill to take part in a public ceremony, but 
he left one deathless word for the Nation, 
one word over his signature. 

Historians say for the last time in his life, 
Jefferson took up his pen and wrote: 

“Freedom. Thomas Jefferson.” 

When the Fourth of July 1826, dawned, 
the people began joyously celebrating the 
Nation's fiftieth birthday anniversary, with 
the ringing of church belis and festivities 
on into the day. 


But before this great day was over, on the 
Fourth of July, exactly half a century from 
the day on which the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence was adopted, the man who wrote 
it, and the man who did so much in support 
of it, Thomas Jefferson and John Adams, 
died, almost within the hour. 

Both passed on, leaving to the new United 
States of America a last message, each of 
which was a single glorious word. Com- 
bined, they gave us and ‘to all posterity the 
admonition: 

“Freedom and independence forever.” 

The American people are a tolerant peo- 
ple, generous and forthright in dealings 
witih their fellowmen. Alien-minded plan- 
ners and plotters are taking advantage of 
these virtues. They cloak their schemes 
for destruction of our hard-won freedom 
with promises of peace, prosperity, and all 
good things. This is the technique of the 
Communist infiltrators. Measure their pro- 
posals against the principles of the Dec- 
laration of Independence and their counter- 
feit nature at once becomes apparent. 

“Taxation without representation is tyr- 
anny,” asserted the American colonists. 

In our day let us understand that the 
power to tax is the power to destroy. Exces- 
sive taxation destroys the initiative of the 
taxpayer. It robs him of his freedom to 
dispose of the fruits of his labor as he 
chooses. When Government takes a greater 
and greater proportion of the national in- 
come it whittles away a basic pillar of the 
Declaration of Independence. 

We dare not shirk our responsibilities as 
guardians of these principles, because herein 
lies the hope and fvture of the youth of the 
land. Back-breaking taxation definitely 
places a limitation upon their opportunities. 

Corruption of the Nation’s monetary sys- 
tem is an ancient device of kings and would- 
be dictators. Debasement of the currency, 
cheapening of the purchasing power of the 
dollar, as we have seen in recent years, is 
robbery of the people’s freedom just as effec- 
tive as though the income from their labor 
were taken at the point of a gun. Be on 
guard against this evil monster gnawing at 
the vitals of our Republic. 

The framers of the Constitution wisely 
lodged in the Congress broad and ample 
power to provide for the regulation of com- 
merce when any peril confronts the Nation, 
such as the threat of the international Com- 
munist conspiracy today. ` 

In times of national danger, the people 
gladly sacrifice temporarily some of their 
liberties through constitutionally enacted 
laws, but they have a right to demand and 
insist that sound, constructive policies are 
enacted and properly administered by Gov- 
ernment officials who honor and respect the 
Declaration of Independence. 

And, when the crisis is over, the wartime 
powers to push people around must be lifted 
and the people’s freedoms must be restored. 

At this time when our American heritage 
is being threatened by the sinister gangsters 
of the Kremlin, let us be vigilant against 
being edged into the very totalitarianism 
which we oppose and which is denounced by 
the Declaration of Independence. 

International affairs today completely 
dominate our domestic economy. Confusion 
in the direction of foreign policy inevitably 
leads to confusion in domestic affairs. 

Let us heed well the admonition of George 
Washington, who translated the principles 
of the Declaration of Independence into fac- 
tual being as the foundation of a new na- 
tion, through the seven blood-soaked years 
of the War of Independence. 

He warned against entangling foreign alli- 
ances, because he r the inherent 
peril to our freedom in the game of inter- 
ational power politics. Administrations 
may change, parties may change, and there 
will be differing approaches to solutions of 
problems, but the fundamental principles of 
our Government do not change. There must 
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be no compromise of principles of our Re- 
public in any of our intercourse with other 
nations. 

The keystone of United States foreign pol- 
icy is equal justice to all nations; to stand 
firmly for principles of fairness without fear 
and without favor, recognizing the right of 
people everywhere to their choice of any 
government they choose as long as they do 
not interfere with the rights of others to the 
same. And, if we follow this basic policy, 
America will not go wrong. 

The American people covet no other peo- 
ple's territory. This has been demonstrated 
again and again. Out of the two tragic 
world wars in which our country poured 
forth its sons and substance with tremen- 
dous loss, we demanded not an inch of soil 
of the aggressor; not a red penny in repara- 
tions. 

And so today we seek only our unalienable, 
natural right to live as we choose, and to 
let others live as they choose. It is tremen- 
dously important that these truths today be 
reemphasized to the peoples of all countries, 
who are being flooded with propaganda to 
the contrary by the diabolical plotters of the 
Kremlin. 

On this coming Fourth of July, the Amer- 
ican people will speak these truths. They 
are the true voice of America, invincible and 
unconquerable by the pagan voices of 
tyranny. 

On this Fourth of July 1951, more than 
ever before, let us keep the good faith in a 
mighty chorus from coast to coast and from 
border to border across this most wonderful 
land through parades depicting America’s 
growth and grandeur in the arts, sciences, 
and professions; through joyous festivals and 
fireworks honoring the founders and pioneers 
and the fallen heroes in all the wars for free- 
dom and independence, with prayers for a 
speedy and victorious end to the conflict in 
Korea so that our boys may return to their 
homes and loved ones, and, above all, by 
giving thanks to God for His holy light. 

Fellow Americans, this, then, is the key- 
note of independence homecoming on the 
one hundred and seventy-fifth anniversary 
of the signing of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence: To garner from the glorious past 
lessons for the present and future, and to 
rededicate “our lives, our fortunes, and our 
sacred honor” in support of the Declaration 
of Independence. 

For this is the road to a lasting peace with 
all the world, and for decent, honorable 
living, prosperity and happiness at home. 

In this inaugural luncheon to plan for the 
Independence Day homecoming—a home- 
coming for refuge in the Declaration of In- 
dependence—you plan for more than a day, 
@ year, or a generation. You buttress free- 
dom and independence for all mankind unto 
the end of time. 

God bless America. 


Effect of Controls on Industrial Activity 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, June 19, 1951 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recor the state- 
ment of Charles J. MacGowan, inter- 
national president, International Broth- 
erhoods of Boilermakers, Iron Ship 
Builders, Blacksmiths, Drop Forgers, and 
Helpers, A. F. of L. 
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There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


The American competitive enterprise sys- 
tem, commonly referred to as free enter- 
prise, has undoubtedly contributed mate- 
rially to the unparalleled progress of Amer- 
ican industry in attainment of the com- 
manding industrial position occupied by this 
Nation today. 

Except in times of recognized necessity, 
such as a national emergency, restrictions on 
the system which has worked so successfully 
should be avoided. 

However, in the interest of maintaining our 
economy and preventing uncontrolled infla- 
tion during a national emergency it has been 
found necessary to impose wage and price 
stabilization regulations whereby the menace 
of inflation may be controlled. Such stabili- 
zation operated successfully during the years 
of the Second World War, which witnessed 
an unprecedented period of labor-manage- 
ment tranquillity and a new minimum of 
lost man-hours due to industrial-relation 
disputes. 

Regulation W, establishing certain controls 
on installment buying, was designed to com- 
bat panic buying. This regulation stipulates 
the amount of initial payment on install- 
ment buying in relation to total cost and 
limits the period during which the remain- 
ing cost must be retired. 

Many dealers and distributors allege that 
regulation W imposes unnecessary hardships 
upon the industry and the low-wage earner; 
that inventories are at record levels; and fac- 
tory curtailments or shut-downs must inevi- 
tably follow. 

Unrestricted or encouraged installment 
buying such as in the late 1920’s constitutes 
mortgaging the future of the wage earner 
and leads to eventual complete disaster. In 
1929, instead of suddenly finding the prom- 
ised “chicken in every pot,” the workers by 
multiplied millions found that they did not 
even have a pot in which to cook a chicken. 

Relaxation of credit buying for homes and 
home equipment, but not for luxuries should 
bring relief to overstocked distributors, but 
in some instances, the problems about which 
complaints of business strangulation arise, 
are self-created. Apparently some distribu- 
tors and dealers overstocked in anticipation 
of a golden harvest of business which has 
failed to materialize. 

While organized labor fundamentally op- 
poses Federal Government wage controls, ex- 
cept during wartime, the formula for equal- 
izing sacrifice by regulating wages and prices 
has been inferentially approved or manifested 
by the return of labor representation to the 
national defense agencies. Labor still be- 
lieves that the 10 percent wage increase for- 
mula is inadequate and this contention is 
supported by the solution of the nonoperat- 
ing railroad employee and meat packers con- 
troversies. However, labor will endeavor to 
effectuate an acceptable formula within the 
framework of the present, or amended, wage- 
price controls system. 

It is a recognized fact that control of ma- 
terials and the diverting of materials from 
the ordinary channels of a peacetime ci- 
vilian economy to the channels of an emer- 
gency or war economy has resulted in con- 
siderable unemployment and displacement. 
This unfortunate condition—the seriousness 
of which could not be overemphasized—is 
destined, we hope, to be of limited duration, 
and every possible effort should be made to 
accelerate the industrial readjustment to the 
end that the impact of unemployment should 
be cushioned to the maximum degree and our 
manpower resources utilized at top efficiency 
levels. 

It is my considered opinion that to aban- 
don completely all controls under present 
conditions would jeopardize our defense ef- 
fort, materially increase the cost thereof, im- 


peril our recognized obligations and commit- 
ments to other nations endeavoring to main- 
tain or establish democracy; and would con- 
stitute a disservice to the principles for 
which our Nation stands. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


1. A comprehensive reexamination of credit 
controls and modifications providing flexi- 
bility, where justified, to stimulate the flow 
of products to the ultimate consumer. 

2. Careful consideration of lowering the 
initial payment for potential home pur- 
chasers and extension of time to retire bal- 
ance of total cost. 

3. Automobiles are a necessary form of 
transportation for workers, and some house- 
hold appliances are a necessity. This fact 
should be carefully considered, and the pur- 
chase of automobiles and some household 
appliances should be excluded from the pro- 
visions of regulation W. 

4. Unrelaxed efforts to stimulate produc- 
tion in defense industries to prevent undue 
hardships on labor and industry arising from 
dislocations attributable to changes neces- 
sitated by the concentration of industrial 
activity on defense production. 

5. Extension of the Defense Production 
Act in principle for at least an additional 
12-month period, during which experience 
shall be recorded as a guide to the future. 

6. In the meantime, regulation W should 
be realistically adjusted to make it flexible 
and workable with a minimum of hardship. 


Danger Signs in Our Domestic Economy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. KARL E. MUND T 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, June 19, 1951 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an address 
delivered by me last Saturday evening at 
the Homestead, Hot Springs, Va. The 
occasion was the annual banquet of the 
national convention of the American 
Plant Food Council, which I was asked 
to address as a Republican member of 
the Senate Committee on Agriculture. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


DANGER SIGNS IN OUR DOMESTIC ECONOMY 


Just as it is essential to fertilize and con- 
serve the soil to promote and preserve the 
agricultural productivity of America, it is 
likewise imperative that we perpetuate and 
promote our free enterprise economic system 
if the great productive power of this Republic 
is to withstand the political erosion and the 
sterilizing seductions of those who would 
impose political dictation upon the individ- 
ual initiative of free Americans. 

In the immediate future, the “noxious 
weeds” represented by the quack nostrums of 
false political prophets in our midst comprise 
a much more dangerous challenge to our 
future than all the devastations of nature 
and of bad-farming practices combined, 
“Creeping socialism” is a more serious men- 
ace to the American farmer than “creeping 
Jenny.” Quack ideas imperil agriculture 
more than does quack grass. Fertile fields 
and lush production create no opportunity in 
a sterile economy. Our great challenge in 
1951 and 1952 is to find a way in which to 
give our free way of life a fair opportunity to 
make America so strong that it can retain its 
freedom, 
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Its ability to function in adversity is the 
acid test of any economic or political system. 
In periods of peace, plenty, and prosperity 
even tyrannies take on an aspect of respec- 
tability and benevolence. It is in times of 
stress and strain that the great advantages 
of our free way of life best demonstrate their 
unprecedented and unchallengeable superi- 
ority provided ambitious politicians or the 
fair-weather friends of freedom do not com- 
pel us to desert the source of our strength 
at the very time we need it most. 

Hitler’s political controls failed Germany 
during the depression and he sought relief 
and escape by launching World War II. 

Stalin’s form of political tyranny failed to 
bring rehabilitation and prosperity to Rus- 
sia in the aftermath of war and he, too, has 
turned to aggression in an effort to bring 
home to Moscow the fruits from the labors 
of free men in other lands. 

Britain's scheme of National Socialism has 
left its people in the throes of austerity and 
severe rationing long after VJ-day and only 
our vast multi-billion-dollar gifts to Britain 
since the war have kept our British friends 
equipped to help meet the challenges which 
lie ahead. 

Only in free-enterprise America where pri- 
vate initiative and venture capital is still 
rewarded do we retain the capacity to equip 
the armies and to finance the exchequers of 
those who would be free. In spite of this 
glorious American record and the sturdy 
functioning of our American success for- 
mula, there are some in Washington who 
would have you believe that only the genius 
of the all-powerful State and the always- 
ambitious politician can guide us through 
our present difficulties and provide us with 
the sinews of war and the strength to compel 
peace. 

As one United States Senator, I reject the 
pleas of those prophets of doom and disciples 
of disaster who suggest that to defeat politi- 
cal tyranny abroad we must subject our- 
selves to political dictation at home. To 
me that smacks too much of the suggestion 
that a man cut off his right arm in order to 
relieve an aching pain in his left elbow. 

Most of the world's difficulties today stem 
from the fact that too few men have exer- 
cised too much power over too many people 
for too long a time. We are beginning to 
suffer from the ravages of that same malady 
right here at home. The ceaseless crusade of 
the professional politician to play the role 
of Mr. Fixit in the solution of every problem 
of every country in the world has its volun- 
teers here as it has under every foreign flag. 
However, the unfailing record of history fails 
to disclose a single political or economic 
formula ever attempted in any country in 
any era of history that even remotely ap- 
proximates the dividends flowing from the 
success formula of our American free way 
of life. 

Disaster in one form or another has quickly 
overtaken every political and economic sys- 
tem everywhere, every time a country has 
bet its future on the judgment, the de- 
cisions, and the controls of a single leader 
or a small, select group of supermen. 

Unless we stop that tendency in America, 
I see nothing in the record of the past to 
indicate our future in this country will 
demonstrate any exception to this melan- 
choly rule. 

During the seventeenth, eighteenth, and 
nineteenth centuries millions of Europeans 
came to our shores to help develop here a 
new formula of freedom and new, expanded 
boundaries for individual opportunity. 
They came originally to give freedom a new 
impetus, to give new significance to the defi- 
nition of security, to give new meaning to 
such words as opportunity, liberty, and 
human dignity. 

Men and women of many origins, with 
many creeds, and representing all the reli- 
gions and nationalities in the world came 
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here to help evolve the basic concepts of our 
American success formula. Our country be- 
came the leader and the tutor of the world, 
Other people everywhere began first to envy 
and then to emulate our methods. 

The Statue of Liberty in New York Harbor 
came to be a beacon light for all humanity. 


THE TREND SINCE 1930 


Since sometime in 1930, however, many 
twentieth century Americans have started 
losing faith in the formula that made us 
great and kept us strong. Some of Uncle 
Sam's own or adopted children became 
Doubting Thomases. 

Instead of continuing to export our policies 
of freedom as we exported the products of 
the free, we find some who would make 
America the ideological dumping ground of 
all the world. 

We started importing to America economic 
and political formulas from abroad despite 
the fact that in the lands of their origin each 
of them had failed most hideously. 

Some among us began substituting the 
European concept of security—dependency 
upon the Government—for our American 
concept. 

Others recommended the use of the Euro- 
pean concept of the all-powerful central 
government in lieu of our American accept- 
ance of the doctrine of the rights of States. 

Still others advocated the importation of 
socialistic and communistic concepts of col- 
lective ownership, nationalization of seg- 
ments of our economy to replace our system 
of individual initiative, free enterprise, pri- 
vate ownership, and reward-of-merit. 

The more articulate and aggressive of these 
ideological importers even advocated we dis- 
card our concept of an independent judici- 
ary in favor of the European concept that 
the king can do no wrong. 

Still others urged tnat we abandon our 
policy of changing leaders at the end at least 
of every second term and adopt instead the 
foreign philosophy that a reigning regime 
should be continued in power for years with- 
out number unless death or disaster required 
an earlier change. 


MODERN TREND TOWARD YESTERDAY'S 
TECHNIQUES 


These modern trends in America toward 
the techniques of yesterday and the tyran- 
nies of other lands are in my opinion the 
major danger signs in our domestic economy 
today. There is nothing basically wrong 
with our American success formula except 
the lack of faith and confidence on the part 
of those who would scrap it, or scuttle it, or 
strait-jacket it so that it can no longer 
function successfully. 

Some who would destroy it are Communist 
agents within our midst. Others who attack 
it are misguided and misnamed “liberals” 
who have entirely forgotten the undying 
lessons of history that demonstrate that that 
government is not only best but also the 
most liberal that presumes to govern least. 

Others are mercenary politicians who play 
politics for power and profit and who have 
not taken the time to project the effect of 
their ambitions into the future far enough 
to fully realize the full extent of the disaster 
and unhappiness which must inevitably re- 
sult from trying to direct the destiny of 
.150,000,000 Americans in 48 States from a 
place called Washington, D. C., or from an 
oval office at 1600 Pennsylvania Avenue. 

To erase the danger signs from our Amer- 
ican horizon and to replace them with bea- 
con lights marking the broad highways of 
achievement, I suggest we Americans re- 
dedicate ourselves to the faith of our fathers 
and to the formula of success that built us 
strong. 

Let us not be free men of little faith. And 
let us not place our faith in just a little 
freedom. 


* 


* 


The rights of individuals and the rights 
of States have long been the two great bas- 
tions that have defended our freedoms. Let 
us man these ramparts with men who have 
confidence in our American concept and 
who have the courage to rid our governing 
bodies of all those who have lost the faith 
or who have adopted instead the faith and 
the philosophy of other lands and other 
creeds. 

Between now and the middle of November 
of 1952 every adult American will have an 
opportunity to help determine the future 
destiny of America. What we confront is an 
issue of principle and of faith far exceeding 
and dwarfing any issue of partisanship or 
politics, 

Neither the advocates of more freedom nor 
the disciples of the dictatorial state are all 
the members of any one political party in 
America. Each party has its fair share of 
selfish leaders and of selfish looters. What 
must be done is to unite in 1952 those who 
believe in the rights of individuals and the 
rights of States in one mighty all-American 
crusade which will bring together those in 
the North and in the South who would stay 
free. I 

Party labels and partisan habits must not 
divide us or those who would direct us will 
destroy even our opportunities to disagree. 
We need a crusading alliance in which the 
terms “Democrat” and “Republican” will be 
subordinate to the word American“ and in 
which Americans who think alike and who 
care alike both can and will vote alike to 
elect a President and a Congress capable and 
courageous enough to help America write 
a new Declaration of Independence which 
will free us forever from the alien creeds 
of a crumbling world. 


SENATOR HARRY BYRD SUGGESTS A REMEDY 


In a memorable speech made before the 
Economic Club of Detroit last May 23, the 
great Senator Harry Froop Byrrp, of this 
hallowed State of Virginia, had this to say: 
“In effect, today we have three major politi- 
cal parties in this country. We have the Re- 
publicans, we have the Constitutional Demo- 
crats, and we have the New Dealers and Fair 
Dealers. It should be possible to divide the 
American people into two groups, regardless 
of party membership, one group comprising 
those who think in terms of the prime neces- 
sity of preserving the basic principles of our 
constitutional Government, and who are 
willing to make the sacrifices necessary to 
that end; then, in the second group, place 
those who think in terms of State socialism 
and direct personal benefits from the Fed- 
eral Government, even at the expense of 
weakening our system of free democracy. If 
such could be brought about—and perhaps 
some day it will—I say without fear of suc- 
cessful contradiction that the sound group 
would outnumber and outvote those who 
would tamper wit: and risk weakening those 
institutions of Government that have made 
us, as I have said, the greatest Nation in all 
the world. 

Ladies and gentlemen, I want to emphati- 
cally associate myself with those wise and 
courageous words of that great American 
statesman, Harry Brrp. There is no question 
in my mind that except for the accident of 
artificial, political, and partisan alinements 
in this country which have today lost their 
meaning and significance, the freedom-loving 
people of America would long ago have voted 
against a political and economic concept 
which is more European than American and 
which in its final aspects would make every 
citizen the servile creature of the state. 

We must revitalize; we must redefine; we 
must realine our political parties so that 
like-minded men and women of the South 
and of the North can vote for the common 
principles in which they believe and for 
candidates to put those principles into prac- 
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tice. Otherwise, the ancient formula of “di- 
vide and conquer“ may well enable those 
who would make over and take over America 
to achieve their ambitions. 

By dividing the antisocialist vote in Bri- 
tain, the Socialists finally came to power 
and have been able to stay there long enough 
to nationalize nine of Britain's great indus- 
tries to a degree never exceeded by Hitler 
and closely rivaling the achievements of 
Stalin. If the architects of the all-powerful 
state and the disciples of paternalistic gov- 
ernment can keep us divided in America, 
those who oppose state socialism here may 
well discover that partisan prejudices, tradi- 
tional habits of voting, and meaningless po- 
litical affiliations have become the weapons 
by which a free people destroy their own 
freedoms. 

It is my studied opinion after many visits 
to Dixie, that the South is one of the great 
bastions of human freedom, of private ini- 
tiative, and of States’ rights remaining in 
America. 


BEWARE THE GHOSTS OF THE PAST 


I gather that from the reactions of many 
audiences which I have addressed in every 
Southern State; I believe that because of 
the courageous voting record of many of 
your southern Senators and Representatives; 
I feel sure of that because of what I have 
read in hundreds of letters reaching me from 
southern citizens; I feel convinced of that 
despite the strange and startling paradox 
which in at least the past two national 
elections has found the South in the main 
voting for an administration and a national 
program which in my opinion is not only 
inimical to the South but to all America 
and which I feel confident is repugnant to 
a vast majority of southern citizens. 

Thus, the ghosts of the past operate to 
dig the graves of the future in which our 
American success formula and our way of 
life may some day be interred unless a way 
is found out of this unhappy political pre- 
dicament. : 

Consequently, for well over a year I have 
been suggesting that the time is here and 
the reasons most abundant for developing 
a workable and realistic alliance between 
voters of the North and South so that they 
can vote for the same candidate for Presi- 
dent and cooperate in writing and support- 
ing a political platform designed to restore 
and revitalize the opportunity system in 
America. I urge you to devote your genius, 
your talents, your thinking, and your ener- 
getic efforts to help formulate some such 
political alliance in America before it is too 
late. 

Nobody can safeguard freedom in America 
but Americans. If those who would stay 
free, stab each other in the back and sabotage 
each other in elections, we have only our- 
selves to blame if those who would be king 
become our masters and our rulers. 

Twelve States of the so-called solid South 
have it within their power to determine the 
destiny of America. By embracing and sup- 
porting the concept of the all-powerful, the 
all-inclusive, the almighty central govern- 


ment they can destroy the last vestiges of 


States rights and of individual rights in this 
Republic. By courageously rejecting every 
candidate and every platform of every polit- 
ical party that would carry us toward the 
shoals of state socialism and the totalitarian 
state, the South and the South alone can 
slow down and perhaps completely stop these 
dangerous trends before it is too late. 

By joining with like-minded voters of the 
North regardless of party label who will 
support and sustain policies, programs, and 
Presidential aspirants dedicated to the an- 
cient and honorable American concept of 
defining government as a device for pro- 
viding a fair chance for a free people, the 
South can lead the way back to the high 
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mountain tops of human freedom, individual 
initiative, private enterprise, and the rights 
of men and States here in America. 

If our great Nation is again to become 
an indestructible union of indestructible 
States, and that is one of the great char- 
acteristics that has made it great and kept 
it strong, the South has an opportunity for 
leadership and service in the cause of free- 
dom which has seldom been equaled or ex- 
ceeded in all of human history. I both hope 
and believe that the South will prove itself 
worthy of that mighty challenge, 


Action Needed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 19, 1951 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, 
I wish to include herein an excellent edi- 
torial which recently appeared in the 
Lawrence Sunday Sun, Lawrence, Mass.: 


ACTION NEEDED 


It is estimated that nearly one-half of the 
employable textile workers in the greater 
Lawrence area are now attempting to get by 
on unemployment compensation funds. It 
is a case of the old cry of want in the midst 
of plenty. 

The textile industry is bogging down in a 
tangle of red tape set up by controls. The 
regulation of prices never was intended to 
throw people out of work. In a time of 
general prosperity, people who depend upon 
the textile industry for a living have a right 
to expect that their economic status should 
be on a level with all other accelerating in- 
dustries. 

Most of the cloth being produced in 
greater Lawrence mills today is on Govern- 
ment contract. There is little or no civilian 
cloth production. Predictions are being 
made that some mills, when the Govern- 
ment orders are completed, will be down 
fiat unless the civilian market is opened up 
again, 

There is a need for a concerted effort to 
induce price control authorities to alleviate 
the condition which is slowly strangling the 
textile industry; to set up conditions which 
will stimulate buying in the cloth markets 
of the Nation so that our mills can return to 
normal production. 

Our textile workers, who won so many 
E awards for production during World War II, 
are being subjected to unreasonable eco- 
nomic penalties. 

A community which in the past has been 
able to boast that it weaves the world's 
worsteds is finding itself a helpless victim of 
a system of controls that cannot seem to 


gear itself to the requirements of the people. 


The average worker does not want unem- 
ployment compensation. He wants a steady 
income which is consistent with the require- 
ments of the times, to feed his family, to 
clothe it, to maintain housing. These im- 
portant factors cannot be accomplished on 
an unemployment compensation check; still, 
we are absorbed by the thought of what 
conditions would be in Greater Lawrence to- 
day were these funds not available to workers. 

To cut the red tape and permit our thou- 
sands of textile workers to return to the mills, 
overtures should be made to the top levels 
in Washington to get action as quickly as 
humanly possible. Lawrence and its sur- 
rounding towns are entitled to priority con- 
sideration, in view nu. only of conditions 


which prevail, but those which might tran- 
spire in the near future. 

Gloomy, inactive contemplation of the 
problem will not solve it. A determined 
tackling of it at its source can, 


Oppression by the Hungarian Government 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WILLIAM BENTON 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, June 19, 1951 


Mr. BENTON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a most mov- 
ing and important letter I received today 
from Mr. Laszlo Boros, editor and pub- 
lisher of the American Hungarian news- 
paper, a Connecticut publication. 

Mr. Boros, a well-known Hungarian 
journalist who recently settled in Con- 
necticut, describes the oppressive policies 
of terror and deportation which he 
states are now being practiced by the 
Communist-controlled Hungarian Gov- 
ernment, 

If what Mr. Boros says is true, and I 
Have no reason to question it, as it is in 
the well-known pattern of Communist 
brutality and oppression, then it serves 
as another example of what can be ex- 
pected to happen when the Communists 
take over a country. It also serves as a 
further warning how free peoples the 
world over must continue to be on guard 
against militant communism and its 
techniques of subversion and terror. 

I am grateful to Mr. Boros for calling 
this to my attention, and I shall in turn 
refer this letter to Edward W. Barrett, 
the Assistant. Secretary of State, in 
charge of the Voice of America. The 
VOA may well find the contents and 
protests of this letter suitable for inter- 
pretation in its Hungarian language 
broadcasts to that unfortunate nation, 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE AMERICAN HUNGARIAN, 
Bridgeport, Conn., June 17, 1951. 
Senator WILLIAM BENTON, 
Senate Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR: You are probably aware of 
the mass deportations that are now going on 
in Budapest. I feel that you would do a 
good service to the unfortunate people of 
Hungary, and it would certainly be most 
welcomed by your constituents of Hungarian 
descent, if you brought the matter up on 
the floor of the United States Senate. To 
facilitate this matter, I take the liberty of 
giving you some details of entirely reliable 
reports on those deportations. z 

According to these reliable sources, the de- 
portations have been carried out with the 
utmost brutality and have affected thus far 
about 20,000 innocent persons. The depor- 
tations are directed mainly against retired 
army officers, members of the former aris- 
tocracy, retired civil servants, and their 
families. However, a large number of for- 
mer shopkeepers and small-business men 
whose enterprises have been nationalized 
have also been deported with members of 
their immediate families as well as relatives. 
Such persons have been denoted as class 5 
by the Communists’ radio and press, as “use- 
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less persons” and “purveyors of imperialist 
propaganda against the state.“ Hungarian 
Communist police squads carrying out the 
eviction orders are working from lists pre- 
pared by the Ministry of Interior some 
months ago. Families marked for deporta- 
tion have been handed either a blue, red, or 
white eviction notice. 

The blue notices are the most feared, since 
they call for immediate evacuation. Re- 
cipients are evicted on the spot, They are 
permitted to take only the barest essentials, 
usually a change of clothing and some toilet 
articles, and are shipped immediately by 
freight train or truck convoy to slave-labor 
camps. One of these is near Debrecen in 
eastern Hungary. Another is at Uzhorod, 
just across the Soviet-Hungarian border. It 
is believed many reaching there are being 
transshipped to slave labor in the interior 
of the U. S. S. R. 

A Hungarian citizen, who arrived in Vienna 
last Sunday gives an eye-witness account of 
the evacuation procedures used in Budapest. 
The Hungarian, who worked as a truck driver 
prior to his escape, states that he was as- 
signed as a driver in a truck convoy which 
participated in the evacuations from Buda- 
pest during the last week in May. More 
trucks were formed into convoys and car- 
ried the evacuees directly to their desti- 
nation. 

The Hungarian refugee declared that the 
recklessness and brutality of the current ex- 
pulsions “outdoes even what the Nazis did 
against the Jews.” He added that there were 
many Jews among the current expellees. 

According to reliable sources, hundreds 
of persons committed suicide when they 
received the evacuation notice. 

I would like to draw your attention to 
the fact that with these deportations the 
Hungarian Government is violating the pro- 
visions of the peace treaty. According to 
article 2 of the peace treaty with Hungary, 
Hungary undertakes “that the laws in force 
in Hungary shall not, either in their con- 
tent or in the application, discriminate or 
entail discrimination between persons of 
Hungarian nationality on the ground of 
their race, sex, language, or religion, whether 
in reference to their persons, property, busi- 
ness, professional, or financial interests, 
status, political, or civil rights, or any other 
matter.” 

In connection with the above stipulations 
of the peace treaty, I want to state that the 
apartments and the furniture and personal 
effects in the apartments of the evacuees is 
being confiscated by the Government. 

I would like to quote also chapter II, 
article 6, of the Charter of the International 
Military Tribunal, according to which the 
following acts, among others, are crimes 
coming within the jurisdiction of the 
tribunal: 

“Crimes against humanity, namely, mur- 
der, extermination, enslavement, deporta- 
Man., = eM 

I hope that you will make good use of 
the above material. Thanking you for your 
attention to the matter, I remain, 

Sincerely yours, 
Laszlo Boros, 
Publisher and Editor. 


Ethics in the Federal Geant 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 
HON. PAUL H. DOUGLAS 
z OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, June 19, 1951 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
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the Appendix of the Recorp the text of 
the statement presented by the junior 
Senator from Connecticut [Mr. Benton] 
this morning to the subcommittee of the 
Senate Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare considering the Fulbright reso- 
lution, Senate Concurrent Resolution 21, 
providing for the appointment of a Com- 
mission on Ethics in the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

The suggestions of the Senator from 
Connecticut are so fundamental and are 

of such importance that I am glad by 

this means to make them available to 
Members of Congress and others in ad- 
vance of the printing of the hearings. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

TESTIMONY OF SENATOR WILLIAM BENTON, OF 
` CONNECTICUT, BEFORE THE Dovctas SUB- 

COMMITTEE ON THE FULBRIGHT RESOLUTION 

TO ESTABLISH A COMMISSION ON ETHICS IN 

THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT, JUNE 19, 1951 

Mr. Chairman, I am grateful for this op- 
portunity to testify before your distinguished 
subcommittee on a matter of such critical 
importance. 

Modern Communist leaders reserve their 
bitterest scorn for what they call bourgeois 
morality, They know that the real chasm 
which separates us from them is not our 
stockpile of atom bombs or our industrial 
genius, but our dim ancestral reverence, for 
a few great ideas—ideas which reach back 
more than three thousand years to the an- 
cient prophet Amos: “Let justice roll down 
as waters, and righteousness as a mighty 
stream.” 

We shall, Mr. Chairman, forget these words 
of Amos at our personal and national peril. 

Without such ideas, Mr. Chairman, our 
so-called democratic society would collapse 
into a jelly of cynicism and corruption—a 
perfect consistency for the totalitarian mold. 

Since I joined the State Department as 
Assistant Secretary at the close of the war, I 
have been urging on every available occa- 
sion that in the current battle for the minds 
and hearts and loyalties of the peoples of the 
world our greatest weapons are moral ideas— 
moral ideas to guide creative economic and 
social action, 

The start of your hearings today is a rare 
and most appropriate occasion for advanc- 
ing this thesis in a new and potentially most 
important framework. 

I did not request this appearance today 
without considerable thought. One does not 
ask to be heard on the subject of ethics these 
days without misgivings. There are few 
qualities in a man less attractive than self- 
righteousness. I am sure the subcommit- 
tee understands that what I have to say 
today stems in no way from any feeling of 
any moral superiority on my part over 
anyone, 

I appear before you today for two prin- 
cipal reasons: first, my background in busi- 

ness, education and several branches of the 
Federal Government, coupled with my new- 
ness, education, and several branches of the 
elective office, may give a fresh perspective 
to your committee on some of the issues 
raised by Senator Fulbright’s resolution; 
secondly, I believe that our democratic sys- 
tem can survive only if we in Congress re- 
affirm for ourselves—as Members of Con- 
gress—the human understandings which our 
democratic experience and religious insight 
have taught western mankind to respect as 
the foundations of the good life. No one can 
do this job, applied to us here in Congress, 
for us. We must do it for ourselves. For 
us to avoid the issues would not only deny 
their importance, but would put us in the 
untenable position of passing moral judg- 
ments on our colleagues in the executive 


branch while implicitly absolving ourselves 
from error. Moral cowardice superimposed 
upon self-righteousness does not produce a 
pretty photomontage. 

Unfortunately, one of the most grievous 
charges that can be hurled legitimately at 
American advertising and American politics 
is that both have tended to debase the 
currency of signficant value words in our 
vocabulary. The only way a buyer or a 
voter cen test the honesty of language is 
by testing the product, and that is not 
always easy—especially in politics. That is 
why it is of the greatest importance, in my 
mind, that this subcommittee, which is 
and will be knee deep in value words and 
value problems, should come forth with 
positive, practical, realistic recommenda- 
tions for action. If the sum and substance 
of the recommendations of the Congress in 
the area of public ethics should turn out 
to be nothing but a few admonitions to 
dedicate ourselves to the great spiritual 
values of Americanism, or some other polit- 
ical shibboleth, we in Congress would de- 
serve the cynical thoughts and words aimed 
against us. 

My main theme today, Mr. Chairman, can 
be stated simply. Although we in the Con- 
gress do have more ethical problems than 
we ought to have, certainly the most serious 
threats grow from the ethical strains of 
financing and conducting political cam- 
paigns, and the ensuing absence of explicit 
ethical standards against which to measure 
our day-to-day actions as legislators. 

Mr, Chairman, I will not pull punches to- 
day. Ido not mean that I shall reveal those 
things we talk about over our bean soup 
that we do not talk about in public. Such 
private conversation is necessary and legit- 
imate. I believe, however, that candor on 
this subject of ethics is the only way to be- 
gin to try to lick the problem. Unless we 
in Congress take the public into our confi- 
dence, we cannot hope in turn for their 
confidence and their understanding. 

I hardly need add that my case will be 
bipartisan. Outside of Dante's Inferno and 
Milton’s Paradise Lost, I know of no separa- 
tion of angels and demons on a systematic 
basis. 

Mr. Chairman, one of the gravest prob- 
lems the American people face is the public 
cynicism about politics and government. 
We are paying a frightful cost for this un- 
justified cynicism. Many decent—includ- 
ing many prominent—citizens shy away 
from assuming civic responsibilities because 
they mistakenly believe politics and govern- 
ment are generally corrupt and evil. Our 
entire society suffers. Further, the prob- 
lem of doing something about our most 
significant ethical problems is enormously 
complicated by the introduction of false 
charges. 

Only yesterday I observed this phenom- 
enon at my thirtieth reunion at Yale. One 
of my classmates, Dan Tyler, is the Repub- 
lican chairman in Massachusetts. As he 
and I said goodbye to each other last night, 
we talked of the attitude of our classmates 
toward us—because we were in politics—an 
attitude of skepticism and tolerant con- 
descension. Dan Tyler said to me, “We shall 
never get the big job done in this country 
until we can get real respect for men in 
public office.” I may say that he is himself 
devoted to our two distinguished colleagues 
from Massachusetts. 

You will recall the remark of Artemus 


Ward, which more or less summarizes our 


American attitude, “I am no politician,” said 
Artemus Ward, “and my other habits are 
good.” I ask your committee today, as you 
begin your hearings, why are politicians and 
Government personnel so frequently, and in 
large measure, so unjustly pilloried? Yes- 
terday I heard a classmate of mine derided 
for his 20 years of foreign service in the 
State Department. Why does the word 
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“politician” have a sinister meaning in popu- 
lar usage? 

Certainly part of the answer is the his- 
torical American distrust of Government and 
faction stemming from the last eighteenth 
century origins of our Constitution, and from 
the economic philosophy of the nineteenth 
century. But this carry-over (and it is in 
part a healthy frame of mind) is not in my 
judgment the chief factor. 

I believe that the major causes for pub- 
lic cynicism are, paradoxically, three funda- 
mentals of a democratic society: interest 
groups, a free press, and political campaigns. 
(These are the historical causes. In our gen- 
eration, a fourth has developed, the bar- 
rages of the Communist propaganda.) 

Take interest groups. Democracy has been 
defined as a system for the peaceful recon- 
ciliation of the conflicting demands of in- 
terest groups. Although this definition does 
not satisfy, I have discovered, as I watch 
the Congress operate, that there is a con- 
siderable amount of truth in it. Further, 
my work in the State Department made me 
acutely aware of the pressure of interest 
groups—let us say, on our reciprocal trade 
agreements, merely to cite one example. 

As we have seen in the hearings just con- 
ducted before the Banking and Currency 
Committee, the interest ups tend to have 
one-track minds; they tend to think emo- 
tionally. If a public official in Congress or 
in the executive branch differs with an in- 
terest group, word can be quickly spread 
through the grapevines of the lobbyists that 
such-and-such a Senator is a tool of Wall 
Street or that a bureaucrat is a Socialist or 
even a Communist. Every major public of- 
ficial must antagonize some interests and 
there are dozens of interest groups concerned 
with every major piece of legislation. The 
so-called China lobby, on the basis of evi- 
dence now known, may well become a clas- 
sic case in point. Their direct and indirect 
attacks upon honorable men—men with 
whom I have worked and learned through 
long association to respect, such as General 
George C. Marshall and Dean Acheson—con- 
stitute one of the dirty pages in our demo- 
cratic history. 

Now let us turn for a minute to the 
American press. I consider a free press by 
far the most important safeguard of our 
democracy. I have been a leading advocate 
of this concept not only here at home but at 
the many international conferences I have 
attended. But the news tradition plays up 
the unusual and the dramatic. It is the 
Congressman who goes to jail who is sure to 
get the headlines. I agree: he should get the 
headlines, 

But suppose that our constituents back 
home never had a photograph taken of them- 
selves except when they had just struck their 
thumb with a hammer, or had just tripped 
over a lawn mower, or had just had an 
argument with their wives? This is what 
happens when certain columnists and com- 
mentators and reporters abstract certain un- 
happy moments from congressional behavior 
and inadvertently from a public image of 
Congress which makes us look like a collec- 
tion of bickering baboons. Granted—and 
thank God—we have few supermen in Con- 
gress; we also have remarkably few baboons. 
And if the bickering at times seems con- 
siderable, it is in part because one man’s 
bicker is another man's Holy Grail. Har- 
mony in Congress may not be newsworthy, 
but it is at least frequent and as decent as 
the harmony in a large and energetic family. 
This basic fact must somehow be emphasized 
and explained to the American people. 

I do not know how to do this. I do not 
know how to maintain the great tradition of 
freedom of our press and increase its re- 
sponsibility, I merely suggest that this is an 
area for study, and that the picture of Con- 
gress which emerges in the press is one cause 
of public cynicism. 
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The Kefauver committee telecasts were, it 
seems to me, landmarks in public education. 
I congratulate Senator Keravver in his ef- 
forts to make television an instrument of 
public education about Congress. Civic edu- 
cation of this kind was one of the things 
Senators Hunt, Bricker, SALTONSTALL, and I 
had in mind when we introduced our res- 
olution and bill on television 2 or 3 weeks 
ago. I commend this resolution and this 
hill to your committee, Mr. Chairman, if 
you want to strike at the roots of your prob- 
lem—public education. 

The third historical factor in creating an 
unfair picture of elected and appointed of- 
ficials is the flamboyance and occasionally 
disgraceful irresponsibility of party contests. 
Here I cannot improve on a New York Times 
editorial written during the 1950 campaign. 
I read this editorial again and again to audi- 
ences in Connecticut during my campaign 
last fall. The editorial, entitled “Campaign 
Morals,” reads as follows: 

“The political campaign of 1950, in city and 
State and apparently elsewhere too, is cer- 
tainly one of the dirtiest of recent years. 
The violence of exaggeration and epithet is 
appalling. In many cases it is simply im- 

ossible to credit much of what the candi- 
tes Marge, and the ing le difficulty 
is to know what to believe. The compe 
for sensation is so bitter as to become a dis- 
ease that feeds upon itse!f. 

“What will all this come to? Many decent 
people must become so disgusted with this 
phenomenon of democracy that they will 
stay away from the polls. More than a few 
candidates themselves must emerge from 
this nightmare of immersion in billingsgate 
thoroughly ashamed of themselvcs, their 
self-respect shattered. So complete is the 
character assassination in some cases that 
those who reach public office will have lost 
the confidence of the voters who put them 
there. The most serious result of all, per- 
haps, is that if this sort of thing continues, 
it will become increasingly difficult to get 
decent men and women to stand for public 
office because of the unjustified abuse suf- 
fered en route. 

“We have no ready cure for this condition, 
much as we deplore it. When a candidate 
conducts a decent, moderate campaign and 
loses, then his supporters condemn him 
roundly for not putting up a hard fight. 
We cannot ask a candidate to keep silent 
about germane matters that deserve expo- 
sure. But the wild swinging of punch-drunk 
orators in the final phases of the campaign 
is not blameless and can do only harm. 
When almost everyone is calling everybody 
else a liar and a thief, the result becomes 
a stand-off. There is, then, no black and 
white of reputation in the public mind, only 
a muddy gray. 

“Not much time remains to learn self- 
restraint, but that is the prescription called 
for. The order would have to come from 
the top, in each campaign camp, and pass 
on down to the speech writers, to end this 
rivalry in self-debasement.” 

Mr. Chairman, this problem of campaign 
morals can never be cured by legislation 
alone. Any congressional committee, con- 
sidering legislation, will need public support 
and understanding. I would like to see your 
committee explore the possibilities of a non- 
partisan continuing commission of distin- 
guished private citizens—called upon, among 
other responsibilities, to issue reports each 
2 years, after elections—a kind of referee 
to report on low blows delivered during the 
heat of a political campaign and to admon- 
ish against them. Such a continuing com- 
mission would have no authority at law, but 
would rely wholly on the power of persua- 
sion and propaganda in its best sense. The 
basic answer, as the New York Times indi- 
cates, can only be through developing a sense 
of responsibility on the part of interest 
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groups, the press, the partisan rivals. One 
important job for any proposed continuing 
Commission might be to recommend criteria 
of responsibility to these vital instruments 
of our democracy. 

Now for my main theme: 

A feeling that the major ethical danger 
zone in public life is centered in campaign 
expenditures is certainly nothing new. Theo- 
dore Roosevelt felt so strongly on this issue 
that he recommended that Congress provide 
“an appropriation for the proper and legiti- 
mate expenses of each of the great national 
parties.” In the 1920 campaign William 
Gibbs McAdoo stated that “if the National 
Government paid the expenses of the na- 
tional campaign and specified the legitimate 
objects for which expenditures might be 
made, politics would be purified enormously.” 
I am not sure that either Theodore Roosevelt 
or William McAdoo ever thought through the 
full implications of their remedy for the sug- 
gested evil. They might be surprised to be 
reminded that the state assumes all electoral 
expenses of the U.S.S.R. But they are abso- 
lutely right on this: The area of greatest 
ethical discomfort in American public life 
is in the financing of political campaigns. 

The cost of running a campaign today is 
staggering. For one-half hour on TV and 

x mocratic 
National Committee is said to have spent 
$100,000. If it wasn’t so in 1950, it will be in 
1960, and perhaps for 15 minutes. The Con- 
gressional Quarterly recently reported that 
$10,000,000 was spent to elect the Eighty- 
second Congress, but this Congressional 
Quarterly also points out that “the reported 
spending is actually far below what it cost to 
elect many candidates for contested seats.” 

Twenty-eight years ago a Senator from 
Michigan was forced to resign because of 
public pressure that resulted when a con- 
gressional investigating committee publicized 
the fact that he had spent $195,000 in his 
campaign. In 1950 two Senators are reputed 
to have, had registered for them campaign 
contributions amounting to over $2,000,000 
each—$1,925,009 more than each will be paid 
during his 6-year term. 

Not only does this situation add up, in 
Senator GILLeTTe’s words, to “a serious threat 
to men of limited means,” but it raises the 
whole question of where the money comes 
from, and with what implicit and explicit 
conditions. As new media of communication 
and transportation increase the cost of cam- 
paigning, increasingly complex problems are 
presented to candidates and political parties. 
Who pays the enormous costs? How can 
party leaders take care of legitimate party 
expenditures without getting eyebrow-deep 
in the game of favors and protection? 

Mr. Chairman, I am suggesting that one of 
the biggest stumbling blocks in the path of 
decent government and politics is the present 
crazy-quilt pattern of so-called corrupt prac- 
tices laws, Federal and State. 

I ran my first political campaign last fall. 
I got the best legal advice I could find on the 
the subject of filing campaign contributions 
and expenditures under State and Federal 
corrupt-practices acts. But neither my state- 
ments nor the statements of my opponent 
give the true and accurate picture of the 
total moneys spent on our behalf. 


The trouble is that the corrupt-practices 
acts are so meaningless in terms of the ceil- 
ings they set and the legal loopholes through 
which candidates can drive bulldozers, that 
candidates are forced into insulting the 
spirit of the law by carefully obeying the 
legal conventions which have been studiously 
built up around the letter of the law. In the 
1950 campaign some senatorial candidates 
listed official campaign expenditures of less 
than $400. Some listed nothing. One of the 
most important contests in the country, 
obviously involving the expenditure of mil- 
lions of dollars, is listed in the Secretary of 
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the Senate's file as having cost the successful 
candidate and his friends less than $2,500. 

Mr. Chairman, in 1916, 1941, 1946, 1947, 
1948, and 1951, committees of Congress have 
recommended a general revision, amend- 
ment, and codification of all existing cor- 
rupt-practices legislation. Let me quote 
some strong words from the 1951 Report of 
the House Campaign Expenditures Com- 
mittee: 

“The committee is of the opinion that the 
time is ripe for a fundamental reexamination 
of present Federal statutes governing polit- 
ical campaign contributions and expendi- 
tures: © De 

“The committee is of the opinion that any 
revised scheme to regulate campaign contri- 
butions and expenditures should be realistic. 
It should recognize that expenditure of sub- 
stantial parties and candidates is inevitable 
if a case is to be made before the electorate. 
Democracy cannot function in the absence of 
information on political issues and candi- 
dates. Present statutory ceilings on cam- 
paign expenditures are absurdly low, and if 
lived up to rather than evaded, would operate 
to deprive the electorate of the information 
necessary to the casting of an intelligent 
vote. Present unrealistic limitations on 
campaign contributions and expenditures are 
an invitation to criminal violation.” 


~~~ My, Chairman, why has nothing been done? 
Mr. Chairman, ho' if aná- 


under what circumstances do candidates for 
high public office panhandle in order to serve 
their country? 

Why do many Members of Congress have 
to walk a legal tightrope in order to meet 
competition in the expensive adventure of 
elective public service? 

Mr. Chairman, can not we in Congress fig- 
ure out a way to protect ourselves and our 
colleagues from the importunities of those 
whose chief claim to public attention is that 
they haye given a sizable chunk of money to 
a candidate or a party or a campaign? 

I do not mean to suggest that there is no 
unselfish money in politics. We all get con- 
tributions from friends who believe in us and 
what we stand for. This money is doubly 
welcome because it has no strings attached. 
One of my leading political supporters in 
Connecticut called the money which came 
to me, from my friends all over the United 
States—he called it emotional money because 
it neither sought nor expected personal fay- 
ors from me in return. 

Of course there is much wholly legitimate 

and above-board money also raised by our 
political parties: dinners, clambakes, picnics, 
outings, sports nights, et cetera. In some 
States—particularly States with one-party 
dominance—campaigns can be relatively in- 
expensive, although this by no means is a 
protection against corruption as the recent 
findings in Mississippi would seem to indi- 
cate. 
However, for many candidates campaign- 
ing is terribly expensive and growing more 
so. Further, it is fraught with financial and 
moral dangers—about many of which some 
candidates are sometimes only dimly aware, 
as perhaps the recent testimony from Mary- 
land indicates. I wonder how many of us in 
the Congress are able blissfully to preserve 
our white robes because certain loyal friends 
back home are willing, in our behalf, to be- 
come, in the words of Bernard Shaw, 
“smirched with compromise, rotted with 
opportunism, mildewed by expediency, 
stretched out of shape with wirepulling, and 
putrefied with permeation! in order to pay 
campaign bills. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask again—why is real 
election reform so difficult? I submit that 
this is the first and most important ques- 
tion for your committee. If you do not pro- 
pose a way to secure an answer to this, 
you will largely fail, regardless of the tran- 
sient newspaper headlines you create. I 
am not of course talking about a new prob- 
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lem, except in terms of degree. Lincoin 
Steffens understood all this a half century 
ago. So did William Jennings Bryan. Listen 
to Bryan's eloquent words in the year 1908: 
“Many men,” he said, “will bet $50 on the 
result of an election who would not con- 
tribute $5 to a campaign fund. And when 
I say that I am stating what is true in regard 
to the membership of all parties—not of all 
persons in all parties, but of all parties. 

“I doubt if in the campaign upon which 
we are soon to enter,” Bryan went on, 
“either party will have as many as 2,000 per- 
sons who will contribute more than $50 
each. And yet these 2,000 persons are the 
persons who are interested financially in 
making the Government a private asset in 
their business, and these 2,000 persons will 
buy the Democratic Party as quickly as they 
will the Republican Party. They will pur- 
chase the election of Democratic officials 
just as quickly as they will the elections of 
Republican officials. These men whom we 
are trying to reach, and against whom we 
are trying to protect the country, have no 
politics. They are in ‘business for money, 
and in politics for business“ 

Mr. Chairman, let me interrupt this re- 
markable quotation from Bryan with an- 
other, made by a politically astute friend of 
mine with whom I attended the big trium- 
phant Jackson Day Dinner here in Washing- 
ton in the spring of 1949. He surveyed the 
room and commented, “Two-thirds of these 
people would be here if Dewey had been 
elected.” 

Now to go back to William Jennings Bryan, 
“We want to awaken the public conscience 
and that of Congress to destroy this thing, 
and if we can do that the English language 
will furnish us words enough to frame a law 
that will protect the public and eliminate 
these influences. If I mistake not, there is 
at present in this country a study of ethical 
questions that we have never known before. 
There is an awakening of the public con- 
science that we have not before had in this 
country, and this awakened conscience is 
not only directed at graft—the term that is 
used to define petty larceny—but it is direct- 
ed at that larger form of larceny that is per- 
petrated through law and through the in- 
strumentalities of the Government. We 
make a mistake if we think that the peo- 
ple who are indignant at little offenses are 
going to look complacently upon the large 
stealing that has been going on. The 
awakened conscience has manifested itself 
through the President, through various ex- 
ponents of public opinion, and through the 
Members of Congress here. I have appeared 
before you simply as a citizen interested, as 
you are interested, in making this Govern- 
ment a government of the people, a govern- 
ment by the people, and a government for 
the people; and it cannot be that as long 
as we permit the secret influences to con- 
trol our campaigns and mortgage in advance 
those who are elected. Officials are elected 
under the supposition that they are elected 
by the people to carry out the wishes of the 
people.” 

Mr. Chairman, I submit that these are im- 
mortal words and I submit that the first 
duty of your committee is to urge upon the 
Congress a procedure by which we can take 
the action at law which is now more mani- 
festly required than ever before. You on this 
committee will know better than I why we 
have not acted boldly before this. I do not 
think it is merely because we, as politicians, 
having to deal with all kinds of people, get 
mellow about human foibles and tend to ac- 
cept life as it is without asking too many 
questions. This may be a part of the ex- 
planation, Judging by the grim stories of con- 
gressional indifference to the illegal and un- 
ethical behavior of colleagues told in H. H. 
Wilson’s angry book, Congress: Corruption 
and Compromise, just published. But I 
choose to believe this is a small part. I saw 
more moral courage displayed on many issues 


on Capitol Hill and at 1600 Pennsylvania 
Avenue, in the nearly 3 years I was asso- 
ciated with the State Department than I 
have seen in 30 years in and around busi- 
ness. I have seen more in a day here in the 
Senate than the average businessman sees in 
a year. 
My guess is that what has really held Con- 
back in meeting the issue squarely, is 
its inherent complexity. Yes, our political 
parties are fantastically complex. For the 
most part they lack any responsible or recog- 
nizable structure. There are national com- 
mittees, dinner committees, party congres- 
sional committees, Senate campaign com- 
mittes, Young Democrats and Republican 
clubs, national party federations of women’s 
clubs, State central committees, county com- 
mittees, ward and precinct committees, town 
committees, independent committees for 
candidates, and so on. No real financial ac- 
countability seems possible under the present 
system of party fronts and legal dodges de- 
veloped to circumvent laws which seem to 
have been designed deliberately for circum- 
vention. 

No one, of course, believes that any single 
course of action can eliminate the rawness 
of untransformed human nature. The com- 
bination of money and power will always 
tempt many people. But surely no one will 
pretend that criminal laws are useless just 
because they do not eliminate murder and 
theft. Decent behavior is more than a shin- 
ing conscience in solitary action. Human 
behavior is in large part socially conditioned. 
Emerson once wrote what we all occasionally 
feel: 


“How much, preventing God, how much I 
owe 

To the defenses Thou hast round me set; 

Example, custom, fear, occasion slow“! 


And Emerson concluded: 


“The depths of sin to which I had descended 
Had not these me against myself defended.” 


I have already hinted at some of the tasks 
which I think might profitably be under- 
taken by the proposed Fulbright commis- 
sion, including its first and major assign- 
ment. I know of no greater public need than 
to increase both general and official under- 
standing of ethical problems in politics and 
government. Therefore I urge the estab- 
lishment of the proposed commission. Fur- 
ther, I urge that your committee examine 
the desirability of establishing the commis- 
sion on a permanent and continuing basis, as 
I have suggested earlier. In such a case, 
however, I would suggest that the commis- 
sion of private citizens need meet no more 
frequently than, let us say, quarterly; and 
called upon, with the help of a full-time 
staff, to produce an annual or biannual re- 
port reviewing progress and making specific 
recommendations for State and Federal leg- 
islation, 

But, Mr. Chairman, I hope that the estab- 
lishment of such a commission will not be- 
come a substitute for immediate action 
where immediate action might be taken. All 
too often—when people want to avoid the 
penalties of action—they set up a committee 
or commission. I favor the commission, but 
not as a substitute for manifestly and 
urgently needed action. 

I therefore suggest that the most impor- 
tant immediate action which your commit- 
tee might take would be to place its prestige 
behind the work which Senator GILLETTE’S 
Subcommittee on Privileges and Elections is 
now about to undertake. 

Some weeks ago I wrote to the President 
of the American Political Science Associa- 
tion, Dr. Peter Odegard, and asked the help 
of that great organization of scholars in ex- 
ploring new methods of financing political 
campaigns. A committee of the association 
is now actively engaged in research along 
these lines and has already produced some 
imaginative material. 7 
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I also requested the Legislative Reference 


Service of the Library of Congress to compile 


background material in this area for the use 
of my own staff and for the use of the staff 
of this subcommittee and of the Gillette 
subcommittee. The Legislative Reference 
Service has done a fine piece of work in a 
short space of time, and I feel sure that the 
material they have compiled will be of value 
to your staff. 

Within a few weeks, when Senator GILLETTE 
launches his own study and hearings, I hope 
to present suggestions, including some pos- 
sible new methods of financing political 
campaigns. I am sure that this subcommit- 
tee and the Gillette subcommittee will work 
together in the closest possible relationship. 

Mr. Chairman, there is of course a whole 
vast area which I have not touched on this 
morning. I alluded to it briefly in my open- 
ing comments when I mentioned the absence 
of any explicit standards against which legis- 
lators might measure their day-to-day 
actions. In a very fundamental sense such a 
code must await at leas. a partial resolution 
of the campaign expenditures problem, for 
that problem inserts itself in suhtle ways 
into many of the daily decisions and actions 
ef the Congress. But perhaps something 
may now be gained by conceiving a future 
code for Members of Congress. I have made 
a stab—a quick, rough stab—at drafting such 
a code—a kind of congressional decalog. I 
have no pride of authorship here. On its 
formulation, I have had the guidance of the 
talented Dr. Stephen Bailey, who has been 
serving as my administrative assistant for 
the past 6 months and whom I see return 
to his professorship at Wesleyan with deep 
regret. I welcome the suggestions of this 
committee on its improvement. 

Mr. Chairman, I shall close by reading my 
Ten Congressional Commandments. I have 
often heard it said that Congress needs more 
knowledge in order to perform the complex 
tasks assigned to it in the twentieth century. 
As Montaigne reminds us: “All other knowl- 
edge is hurtful to him who has not first 
learned the science of honesty and good- 
ness.” 


TEN CONGRESSIONAL COMMANDMENTS 


As a Member of the Congress of the United 
States I do solemnly subscribe to the follow- 
ing code and do pledge my strength and 
honor to its fulfillment: 

1, In the same sense in which a judge de- 
bars himself from decisions in which he has 
a direct personal financial stake, so I shall 
debar myself from legislative decisions, or, if 
I take action or choose to vote, I shall fully 
disclose the nature of my interest; 

2. I shall never use my office to exert ex- 
tra-legal pressure over the decisions of execu- 
tive or administrative agencies. 

3. I shall treat witnesses who testify before 
committees on which I sit with courtesy and 
fairness, following self-imposed limitations 
which for centuries have been the hallmark 
of the judicial process. 

4. I shall not abuse my privilege of con- 
gressional immunity; I shall not say things 
on the floors of Congress that I am not pre- 
pared to say outside, nor shall I betray the 
Official confidence of the Congress, or of any 
committee thereof. x 

5. I shall not indulge in personal vilifica- 
tion of any kind, but I shall not hesitate to 
criticize public figures and public policiés 
with determination and courage whenever 
facts of a public nature justify such 
criticism. 

6. I shall not vote on any issue without an 
attempt to consider the voiceless interest of 
the unorganized in our society; 

7. I shall strive constantly to interpret the 
interests of my constituents in the perspec- 
tive of the total national interest; 

8. I shall try to be loyal to the promises of 
my political party, and thus to strengthen 
party teamwork and party responsibility in 
the Congress; 
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9. I shall not waste my own or my col- 
leagues’ time with irrelevant and inconse- 
quential talk in committee or on the floor. 

10. Whether as a Member of the majority 
or the minority, I shall attempt in all my 
actions and words to educate and clarify, 
never to obscure or confuse. 

These are the obligations I gladly accept 
in return for the privilege of serving my 
country and my generation in the greatest 
social instrument ever devised by man for 
the perpetuation of a free society. 

* * * * * 


Mr. Chairman, I submit this decalog for 
review by your committee. In conclusion, 
may I suggest that your functions can and 
should be twofold: (1) In the fleld of action; 
and (2) in the field of public and private 
education. 

In the first ared I commend to you the 
Gillette subcommittee, and the immediate 
and urgent pursuit of its work. In the sec- 
ond I commend this decalog, with em- 
phasis upon its improvement and refinement 
from the standpoint of the private and per- 
sonal judgment and experience of our col- 
leagues. I advance this draft confidentially 
only in my knowledge of its need, not in my 
certainty of its perfection in any point or 
detail. ‘ 

Mr. Chairman, I hope I have persuaded 
you and your committee that, if you do not 
think you are embarked on one of the most 
important projects of the world, there is at 
least one of your colleagues who does think 
so. The future of the world may well de- 
pend on the ethical standards of our Federal 
Government. 


Peace Sunday 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM BENTON 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, June 19, 1951 


Mr. BENTON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a remark- 
able letter and attached statement which 
I have received from the Reverend 
Charles Brainard Hart, of the First 
Methodist Church of Waterbury, Conn. 

The statement was prepared by the 
international relations committee of 
the Connecticut Council of Churches on 
April 27. The committee urged all 
Protestant churches in Connecticut to 
observe May 27, 1951, as Peace Sunday, 
and encouraged the ministers of these 
churches to preach sermons dealing with 
the subject of peace. 

We might well feature movements of 
this sort on our Voice of America broad- 
casts to overseas areas. Indeed, I plan 
to send this statement to Edward W. 
Barrett, Assistant Secretary of State in 
Charge of Public Affairs, with such a 
suggestion. 

I take this opportunity today to con- 
gratulate Reverend Hart and the com- 
mittee which framed this fine document. 
I also thank him and his associates for 
his efforts on behaif of my Marshall Plan 
of Ideas resolution, which I introduced 
during the last Congress. 

I am deeply appreciative of the work 
done by Reverend Hart and other min- 
isters and priests, Catholic and Protes- 
tant, and those rabbis of the Jewish 


faith whose efforts, however valuable 
and important to the future of mankind, 
very often go unrecognized. My feeling 
about them may partly stem from the 
fact that my father and grandfather 
were trained as Congregational minis- 
ters, and as a child I eagerly became 
aware of the problems of the clergy. 
Today I salute those men whose aims 
are so seldom properly recognized, whose 
works are seldom given the attention and 
credit they deserve. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and statement were ordered to be print- 
ed in the Recorp, as follows: 


THE FIRST METHODIST CHURCH, 
Waterbury, Conn., June 1, 1951. 
Hon. WILLIAM BENTON, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Senator Benton: Enclosed is a 
statement which was used as the basis of an 
observance of last Sunday as Peace Sunday 
here in Connecticut. As a member of the 
committee which wrote and published this 
statement, I want to tell you frankly that 
part of our desire was to provide further sup- 
port for the very fine leadership that you 
and Senator McManown are giving for this 
kind of a foreign policy for our Government. 

A year ago I had the privilege of introduc- 
ing a motion, at our denominational yearly 
meeting for this area, in support of your 
Marshall Plan of Ideas. It was supported 
most enthusiastically. 

Last Sunday when I preached here on this 
statement here in our church I received sim- 
ilar expressions of support for the points 
mentioned herein. I feel that you are gain- 
ing adherents for your program all the time. 
But some of us are anxious to do all that we 
can to make that support more vocal in 
order that you may have a better basis for ex- 
tending your past efforts. 

Very sincerely yours, 
CHARLES BRAINARD Hart. 


A STATEMENT ON CHRISTIAN INTERPRETATIONS 
OF INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS, ADOPTED BY 
THE INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS COMMITEE, 
CONNECTICUT COUNCIL OF CHURCHES, ON 
APRIL 27, 1951 


(This committee urges all the Protestant 
Churches in Connecticut to observe May 27 
as Peace Sunday. On which day it is urged: 
(1) That all ministers preach sermons on 
this Christian Interpretation of Interna- 
tional Relations; and (2) that all our people 
write our President, Senators, and Repre- 
sentatives in Washington, expressing their 
support of a positive program for peace.) 

War is not inevitable; neither is peace cer- 
tain. The most urgent social issue confront- 
ing Christians today is preventing war and 
developing peace. 

Since we have a particular contribution to 
make as Christians, therefore, we propose to 
our churches and people: 

1. That we all call more effectively upon 
Almighty God for guidance and help “in the 
things that make for peace.” Let each of us 
pray morning, noon, and night for peace. 
Let us pray for peace whenever we worship. 
Let us meet in small groups especially to 
pray for peace. 

2. That we urge our President and other 
national leaders to seek every possible means 
to negotiate for peaceful settlement of the 
differences among nations. We do not be- 
lieve in peace at any price; but we decry the 
judgment of those who brand every move 
for peace as “appeasement.” Negotiation is 
not appeasement. Let the only limitation 
upon our striving for peace be an equally 
strong determination that justice shall be 
done to all people. Let us remember that 
peacemakers were especially blessed by our 
Lord. We must not forsake this role for 
fear of ridicule by men. 
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3. That we plan and conduct study courses 
in order better to understand the United 
Nations, out of which study may come the 
desire to urge our Government to pattern 
our international relations within the spirit 
and framework of the United Nations and to 
avoid unilateral action. We believe that the 
way from the present turmoil toward a just 
and lasting peace lies in strengthening the 
United Nations in the direction of world 
government, giving it greater powers of law 
enforcement. 

4. That we urge the development by the 
U. N. of peace observation commissions that 
will provide for impartial international 
scrutiny of military operations. 

5. That we urge our Government to give 
convincing leadership to the movement for 
universal and simultaneous disarmament of 
all forms of potential warfare—atomic, hy- 
drogen, bacteriological, and conventional— 
under U. N. control, supervision, and fool- 
proof inspection. 

6. That we declare our friendship with all 
peoples of the world. To reach peace the 
universal goal of the human spirit, we must 
have freedom to know each other and to seek 
the truth through freedom of speech, of 
press, and of worship. All governments 
which deny these freedoms do also block the 
way to peace. We urge both our Government 
and the U. N. to seek with vigor to penetrate 
all “curtains” that divide. 

7. That we undertake more intensive ef- 
forts to provide food, clothing, and spiritual 
aid as an expression of Christian concern for 
all people, both within and without our own 
Nation; and that we also call upon our Gov- 
ernment to move immediately to share fur- 
ther our abundance of food and material 
wealth with the hungry, suffering people of 
the world. 

8. That we support the efforts of our lead- 
ers who seek to establish a positive program 
of the world to meet their needs for the eco- 
of peaceful means to help people in all parts 


nomie necessities of life. Specifically we ex- 


press our approval of proposals for universal 
disarmament and rehabilitation. And that 
we write the President and legislators ex- 
pressing our support of plans to provide tech- 
nical assistance and financial aid from our 
country, both public and private, working in 
concert with other nations toward these ends. 

(9) That we increase our support (finan- 
cial as well as moral) of the world-wide 
Christian missionary enterprise of the church 
as a means of implementing our concern for 
peace. The acceptance of our Lord's great 
commission must always remain the first and 
greatest task of the church, 


The Italian-American World War 
Veterans of United States, Inc. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 19, 1951 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, 
I wish to include the following state- 
ment by Mr. John F. Nave, national com- 
mander of the Italian-American World 
War Veterans of the United States, Inc.: 
THE ITALIAN-AMERICAN WORLD WAR VETERANS 

OF THE UNITED STATES, INc.—Wuat Ir Is 

AND WHAT Ir STANDS FOR 

(By John F. Nave, national commander) 

The Italian-American World War Veterans 

of the United States is a national nonpoliti- 
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cal nonprofit war veterans’ organization. 
Composed solely, and without exception, of 
honorably discharged American war veterans 
of World War I, II, and Korean campaign who 
actively served in the United States Army, 
Navy, Marine Corps, Coast Guard, and Air 
Force, it is strictly an American patriotic 
organization. 

One of its chief aims is to protect and 
defend the Constitution and Government 
of the United States against all its enemies, 
foreign and domestic. This includes the 
fight against subversive, totalitarian, Fas- 
cist, communistic, and un-American groups 
and philosophies. 3 

The Italian-American World War Veterans 
of the United States—contrary to the mis- 
conception of many—is not a split hyphen- 
ated organization. It is 100 percent Ameri- 
can. It owes allegiance and gives its loyalty, 
without any reservation whatsoever, to only 
one government, its own, the good old United 
States of America. 

No person can gain membership therein 
unless proof can be shown of his or her hav- 
ing fought honorably under the red, white, 
and blue flag in wartime, and also possess- 
ing American citizenship. 

The Italian-American World War Veterans 
of the United States advocates only that 
which is good for the United States of Amer- 
ica, its welfare, safety, and prosperity; and 
against that which is detrimental to the 
national health, safety, and welfare. 

While the main objectives and purposes 
of the organization are similar to those of 
other major veterans’ organization, its dif- 
ference lies only in the method of achieving 
these ends. 

Some veterans’ organizations are built 
upon heterogeneous factors and personali- 
ties. Others, like ours, on homogeneous 
principles and philosophies. Irrespective of 
one’s feelings or thinking in the matter, they 
both stand for one ulterior purpose—100 per- 
cent Americanism. They differ only in the 
method of approach to the fulfillment of 
the same objectives and purposes. 

When one views the good that veterans’ 
and service organizations have performed for 
their country, even though most of them 
differ basically in the manner of their foun- 
dation and construction, a few outstanding 
things can be noticed of the Italian-Ameri- 
can World War Veterans of the United States. 

1. It deplores and opposes bigotry, re- 
action, and prejudice in unemployment, 
social life, public office, and statutory laws 
because of race, creed, or color. 

2. It denounces immigration laws and 
quota systems which tend to give credence to 
master and super-race theories, by giving 
preferences to one people over another, 
especially where the same race of people is 
involved. 

3. It decries monopolies in whatever form 
or nature, including the field of veterans’ 
and service organizations, because it is un- 
American and stifles the free competitive sys- 
tem of enterprises. 

4. It has sponsored legislation particular 
to veterans’ organizations, as distinguished 
from veterans. 

5. It has helped wage the great victory over 
communism in the April 1948 elections in 
Italy; and 

6. Its constant belief that the fight against 
the common enemy is a lifetime job. In 
wartime it’s the officers and men of the 
enemy forces; in peacetime, the ignorance, 
pestilence, disease, delinquency, vice, cor- 
ruption, and immorality endemic in all com- 
munities and places. 

Like other major veterans’ organizations, 
it is dedicated to promoting the welfare of 
veterans and their dependents, especially the 
sick, disabled, and incapacitated. Also, it 
believes veterans are entitled to just oppor- 
tunities and compensations commensurate 
with their wartime services and sacrifices. 


However, it is opposed to the view that the 
world owes veterans a living. It denounces 
those who would make the populace believe 
that veterans, as a whole, have adopted the 
parasitic way of life, because of the self- 
chosen few that have pursued this course. 

The question often arises as to why organ- 
izations like Italian-American World War 
Veterans of the United States exist? Why 
can’t they be amalgamated with other major 
organizations? What do they do that can't 
be done by these other organizations? All 
these questions are pertinent and worthy of 
answering. 

In part, they have already been answered. 
However, repetition appears in order. To 
begin with, monopoly in any fleld by any one 
or two or few groups is opposed in that free 
competitive thinking, and enterprise is 
stifled. But, perhaps more important, such 
a policy or situation would prove dogmatic 
and un-American. Free expression of 
thought is a basic American heritage, one 
which should be preserved and not debased. 

Like Voltaire, viewpoints may be disagreed 
in, but the right to speak of them will be 
defended to the death. 

Specifically, many persons in our organ- 
ization find it a forum on which to speak 
of the many problems and situations of the 
day and those concerning veterans. Amongst 
a homogeneous crowd of their own choos- 
ing they have few or little inhibitions, 
Hence, they find a place of expression, so 
important in the democratic way of life. 

Unfortunately, in a heterogeneous crowd 
the same cannot be said. Sometimes fears, 
doubts, and emotional factors are experi- 
enced nullifying any expression of thought 
or conscience. This is not so true of the 
younger veterans as it is with the older 
ones. Nonetheless, it is evident and one of 
the factors for our organizational existence. 

Veterans’ organizations, like the Italian- 
American World War Veterans of the United 
States, deal oftentimes in special problems 
and situations not of general interest or 
appeal to a heterogeneous group, primarily 
because many in a heterogeneous group are 
not affected thereby. 

Fighting bigotry, reaction, or prejudice 
in whatever form or nature may not be of 
special interest to a heterogeneous group 
unaffected by it. Yet, it would be perti- 
nent to a homogeneous group concerned. 
But, more important, the fight in its ulti- 
mate end would be to foster better Amer- 
icanism. Yet, the homogeneous organiza- 
tion would battle to bring on this better 
Americanism much more so than the hetero- 
geneous group. 

From early school days to college gradua- 
tion exercises we have heard pounded into 
our ears the words equality, justice, free- 
dom, and tolerance. Unfortunately, once we 
leave the school and campus grounds where 
they are taught these words are not given 
their true and just meaning by the many 
bigots, reactionaries, and cohorts. 

It becomes important, therefore, to become 


vigilant and battle these forces. That is, . 


perhaps, one of the brightest chapters and 
super objectives in the history and existence 
of the Italian-American World War Veterans 
of the United States. 

The members of the Italian-American 
World War Veterans of the United States 
have not joined their organization to segre- 
gate themselves apart from other members of 
the community, as some would like to believe. 
They have done so to foster better Ameri- 
canism. Perhaps in a way not too well un- 
derstood by. others. Nonetheless, that fact 
remains. 


The organizational composition and ob- 
jectives, and the strict 100-percent allegiance 
to the Constitution and Government of the 
United States by the organization should 
leave no doubt in the minds of interested 
persons, 
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Many oppose veterans’ organizations built 
upon the homogeneity principle of religion 
and national origin. However, they fail to 
note one great factor. If the words equality, 
justice, freedom, and tolerance were given 
their just and true meaning in all walks of 
life by all people, the very existence of such 
organizations would be nullified and mean- 
ingless. 

The Italian-American World War Veterans 
of United States will always press and fight 
for better understanding amongst people, 
and to give true and just meaning to those 
words so vital in the preservation and fos- 
tering of a better way of life. 

You may disagree with the method em- 
ployed by the Italian-American World War 
Veterans of United States to achieve these 
ends. However, its ulterior alms and pur- 
poses are above reproach. On the roll call 
of honor is listed its members in the preser- 
vation of the Constitution and Government 
of the United States, as well as the principles 
embodied in the Declaration of Independ- 
ence. 

Its ulterior aims, like that of countless 
millions, will be reached, because it is a 
crusade to make America a Gibraltar of dem- 
ocratic strength and a symbol of represent- 
ative democracy in its purest form. 

The Italian-American World War Veterans 
of United States has pursued in the past as 
it will in the future an honorable and just 
course—to preserve our cherished American 
way of life. A better cause or principle could 
hardly be found. We know history will so 
record. 


The Duties of a Citizen 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, June 19, 1951 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
on the subject The Duties of a Citizen, 
delivered by George E. Stringfellow, vice 
president of Thomas A. Edison Co., Inc., 
before the Kiwanis Club, of Elizabeth, 
N. J., at the Winfield Scott Hotel in 
Elizabeth, on Thursday, June 7, 1951, to- 
gether with an editorial relating to the 
address published in the Elizabeth 
(N. J.) Daily Journal of June 11, 1951. 

There being no objection, the address 
and editorial were ordered to be printed 
in the REcorD, as follows: 

THE DUTIES OF a CITIZEN 
(Address by George E. Stringfellow) 

The lamp of liberty burns low through- 
out the world. It flickers whenever and 
wherever the threat of totalitarianism rears 
its ugly head. It is extinguished whenever 
and wherever communism, that godless ideol- 
ogy, takes over. 

Let me give you a few instances of what 
has happened to the liberty of the peoples 
of the world subsequent to World War II: 

At the end of World War II the Commu- 
nist dictator, Joe Stalin, controlled less than 
200,000,000 persons. Today he rules the lives 
of more than 800,000,000 and the philosophy 
which he represents and Hitler represented 
marches on. For example, the Prime Min- 
ister of India is pressing his parliament to 
give him authority to suspend free speech 
and.free press. This is done under the guise 
of protecting the people. 
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Dictator Peron has suspended free press 
in Argentina and is rapidly wiping out all 
vestige of freedom in that country and his 
wife, Eva, is promoting the idea that God 
and Peron are synonymous. The compari- 
son with Satan would be more appropriate. 

Panama's President recently suspended the 
people's constitutional rights; was subse- 
quently thrown into jail and the people's 
liberty was restored. 

The philosophy that is destroying the peo- 
ple’s liberties in foreign countries has mi- 
grated to our shores. As a result, our Con- 
stitution, that passport to freedom, is being 
undermined and diluted by the executive 
branch of our Federal Government, as is 
respect for our courts. May I give you three 
examples: 

“1. I quote from a letter of July 6, 1935, 
to Congressman Samuel Hill, chairman of 
a subcommittee of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives, 
whose committee at that time was consider- 
ing H. R. 8479, which was later enacted into 
a law known as the Guffey Coal Act: 

“I hope,” said the President of the United 
States, “you will not permit doubts of the 
bill’s constitutionality to block its passage.” 

Nine months following the enactment of 
H. R. 8479 into law, the Supreme Court ruled 
it unconstitutional. Subsequently, the 
President set out to pack that Court with 
his own henchmen. While he was not suc- 
cessful in doing this, he and his successor 
have done a pretty good job in watering down 
the philosophy and character of that Court. 

2. The Constitution of the United States 
says that only Congress has the right to au- 
thorize war. Yet, this country has been at 
war for almost a year and has suffered over 
70,000 casualties, and the end is not yet in 
sight. The President circumvented the Con- 
stitution by calling the war in Korea a 
“police action.” 

The framers of our Constitution could not 
conceive of a President of the United States, 
sworn to support and defend that document, 
resorting to such a subterfuge. 

The MacArthur investigation has shown 
that for the first time in American history 
our foreign policy is predicated upon fear 
and deception rather than upon the integrity 
and courage of our founding fathers. 

This has come as a revolting shock to the 
American people. The power of public opin- 
ion, as a result of this revelation, has already 
resulted in a perceptible reversal of our pol- 
icies since the MacArthur controversy hit the 
open, and the same resentment that is newly 
influencing our leaders appears to be re- 
shaping the policies of our allies, particularly 
Great Britain. 

Britain, heretofore a strong supporter of 
Chinese Communists who are shooting down 
her soldiers and ours, often with British- 
made guns and ammunition or material from 
which they are made, this week voted against 
the admission of Red China to the United 
Nations after having withdrawn her demands 
that Formosa be given to the Communists. 
Yesterday Britain agreed to withdraw her de- 
mands that Red China sit in on the Japanese 
peace treaty. 

One of the reasons there is such great 
aversion to the continuation of Dean Ache- 
son in the office of Secretary of State is 
the people, with justification, question his 
integrity, question his Wisdom, and question 
his fidelity to America and the things for 
which it stands. 

3. Defying courts: On October 26, 1938, 
the Dollar Steamship Line (now the Amer- 
ican President Line) obtained a Government 
loan from the Maritime Commission and 
put up as collateral 92 percent of the com- 
pany's stock. 

Five years later, on September 6, 1943, the 
company paid the loan in full and asked 
the Government to return its collateral. The 
Secretary of Commerce refused. The com- 
pany entered into expensive and extensive 
litigation, lasting 6 years. As a result a 


Federal district court ordered the Secre- 
tary of Commerce to return the collateral 
to its rightful owners. The Secretary re- 
fused and was held in contempt of court. 

The excuse the Cabinet officer gave for 
defying the court order was that the Presi- 
dent of the United States had instructed him 
to defy the court's directive. 

Judge Bennett Champ Clark, before whom 
the case was heard, responded, “The Presi- 
dent has no more standing in this court 
than any other citizen. The President,” 
continued the judge, “has no right to in- 
fluence litigation.” 

In a letter to George Fox on June 1, 1863, 
involving a court decision on California land 
titles, Abraham Lincoln said, “The courts and 
not the President must decide questions of 
land titles.” Abraham Lincoln recognized 
the authority of the courts. Lincoln recog- 
nized that to avoid chaos, court decisions 
must be supported by the Chief Executive, 
not defied. Lincoln was a law-abiding citi- 
zen. By his example he influenced others 
to live within the letter and the spirit of the 
law, the rule by which society exists. 

Why, you ask, would the Government re- 
fuse to return the collateral to its rightful 
owners after the loan had been repaid? 

I can think of but two reasons. One, it 
wants to socialize or nationalize shipping, 
or two, it wants to give control of this cor- 
poration to a political crony. 

It is our Constitution that stands between 
the people and dictatorship in America. But, 
we see in the foregoing, Chief Executives of 
the United States, sworn to uphold and de- 
fend the Constitution, ignoring it and pres- 
suring Congress to do likewise. We see a 
Chief Executive ordering a member of his 
Cabinet to shamefully defy and ignore the 
courts of justice. 

Neither President Roosevelt nor President 
Truman seemed to grasp the essentials of 
our system of government, which is based on 
three branches—legislative, judicial, and 
administrative—each independent of the 
other. ` 

President Roosevelt treated the legislative 
and judicial as inferior to the administrative. 
President Truman acts as though he is boss 
of the legislative and judicial. In other 
words, he is the government, 

Our system is designed to prevent any 
man from becoming all-powerful. 

Our forefathers knew that our precious 
liberties could be protected only by limiting 
the authority of the President. That is why 
the Constitution, which Roosevelt tried to 
nullify and Truman is trying to undermine, 
prescribes the rights and responsibilities of 
the President. 

The President of the United States is essen- 
tially chairman of the board of the admin- 
istrative department of our Government—the 
biggest business in the world. 

The President has no legal right to control 
the legislative or judicial branches of gov- 
ernment. 

The courts of our land, operating under 
the Constitution, free of pressure from the 
administrative branch, dispense impartial 
justice. We need a rebirth of willingness to 
support those ideals which animated and 
lighted the way of our gallant forefathers 
who conceived and brought into being the 
Constitution of the United States, the bul- 
wark of our liberty. 

Following the signing of the Constitution, 
an elderly lady asked the venerable and wise 


- Benjamin Franklin, one of the Constitution’s 


architects, “Mr. Franklin, what have you 
given us?” = 

“We have given you,” replied Franklin, “a 
republic, if you can keep it.” 

If we loyal citizens permit the politicians 
to nullify the Constitution—its meanings 
and its purposes—we will not keep our Re- 
public. If we permit them to exempt them- 
selves from the law of the land, chaos, from 
which communism grows, will reign, 
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In Constitution Hall in Philadelphia, in 
which the Constitution was debated, there 
was a painting of the rising sun behind the 
President's chair. When the delegates had 
agreed upon the wording of that passport to 
our freedom, Franklin remarked, “I often 
wondered during those debates whether the 
sun was setting or rising on America, but 
with the signing of the Constitution I now 
know,” concluded Franklin, “the sun is ris- 
ing on America.” 

If we let the politicians and the Commu- 
nists nullify our Constitution and destroy 
respect for law and order, the sun will indeed 
set on America. 

Fifty years ago someone asked James Rus- 
sell Lowell, “How long will our form of gov- 
ernment endure?” That wise statesman re- 
plied, “Only so long as the spirit or the 
philosophy of those who made it continue 
dominant.” 

Men in public office who would use the 
power and prestige of their office to nullify 
the Constitution and defy the courts of our 
land are not, I submit, imbued with that 
spirit and philosophy that made America 
great. 

If we value our liberties, as any sensible 
person does; if we are worthy of our heri- 
tage, and we should strive to be, we will 
resist in every legitimate way at our com- 
mand the efforts to destroy the basic prin- 
ciples of our way of life. We will resist those 
moves to undermine our Constitution and 
destroy our courts of law with the deter- 
mination of our founding fathers which is 
being exemplified by our sons in Korea to- 
day. 

Only you and I and others like us can 
save America. Her future rests in our hands. 
If we do not collectively discharge our re- 
sponsibility as good citizens, America will go 
the way of Rome, for we today are well down 
the Roman road to ruin. Rome was de- 
stroyed by extravagance, moral decay, and 
disregard of law and order. These three vices 
will destroy America unless we do something 
about it. That something is to lift our voices 
in defense of our country and the principles 
for which it stands and vote intelligently. 
Otherwise, we will prove ourselves unworthy 
of our heritage and will not long enjoy 
America’s blessings. 

By failing to discharge our responsibility 
as citizens we, by default, turn over our Gov- 
ernment to racketeers, gangsters, and cor- 
rupt politicians. By neglecting our duty as 
citizens, we give men like Frank Costello 
tremendous power over our legislative bodies 
and, worse still, over the courts of our land. 

The neglect of our duty as citizens will 
encourage moral degradation which will 
weaken the moral fiber of our citizenry to 
the point where they will become a pushover 
for a vile enemy. We need to mobilize our 
spiritual forces. We need to strengthen our 
moral fiber. We need to drive out of our 
lives the easy-going thieves and grafters who 
have, in many parts of the country, taken 
over the authority of Government. 

No police force, no Government officials, 
not even the President of the United States, 
as we have recently witnessed, is ever su- 
perior to the moral fiber of the people. 
Those in public office do not lead—they 
mirror the people. If the people are com- 
placent, tolerant of evil, wicked in their 
own practices and extol criminals, the poli- 
ticians will mirror the people. 

If honest citizens do not speak out in the 
interest of decency in Government, high 
minded and honorable men and women now 
in public office will be driven out and only 
those who are unashamed of being serfs of 
crooks will govern us. 

When the people are discriminating and 
demand honest, efficient, and wise govern- 
ment, they vote for men and women of high 
principles, regardless of party labels. Then 
and only then will they have the kind of 
Government our forefathers envisioned. 
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We seem to have lost, or are on the verge 
of losing, the power of righteous indignation. 

As citizens of a great country, it is en- 
cumbent upon us to perfect our own Gov- 
ernment and to provide financial, economic, 
and spiritual leadership for the rest of the 
world. That is our duty and if we are good 
citizens, we will not shirk it. 

“Duty,” said Robert E. Lee, “is the sublim- 
est word in our language. Do your duty 
in all things,” charged this great patriot. 
“You cannot do more; you should never 
wish to do less.” 

If we are good citizens, we will discharge 
our civic duty and thus prevent America 
from following the Roman road to ruin. 


[From the Elizabeth (N. J.) Daily Journal of 
June 11, 1951] 


WILLINGNESS To SUPPORT IDEALS 


George E. Stringfellow, vice president of 
Thomas A. Edison, Inc., addressed the mem- 
bers of the Elizabeth Kiwanis Club. “We 
need,” said Mr. Stringfellow, “a rebirth of 
“willingness to support the ideals that ani- 
mated and lighted the way of our gallant 
forefathers who conceived and brought into 
being the Constitution of the United States, 
the bulwark of our liberty.” 

Mr. Stringfellow's address fitted comfort- 
ably and naturally into observance of Luerich 
Foundation Day. And yet, it was such a 
speech that it might have been delivered from 
a thousand other platforms without sacrifice 
of a word or loss of fitness. “If we value our 
liberties * if we are worthy of our 
heritage we will resist in every 
legitimate way * * + efforts to destroy 
the basic principles of our way of life.” 

What Mr. Stringfellow says is indisputable. 
The goal and the effort must continue to be 
as one, just as they were in the minds and 
the determination of our founding fathers. 
The Constitution of the United States was 
not completed in disagreement—agreement 
had to come before completion. Nor this 
country did not become great with privilege 
and evasion, adding to the lawful load. 
There is little difference between the enemy 
hacking away at the props of the country 
and the unpatriotic disciple of selfishness 
rejecting his share of the load of sacrifice 
when our very existence depends on how well 
we pull together. 

This is not a particularly new story that 
Mr. Stringfellow has recited. The value of 
its repetition is in the timeliness of attach- 
ment to an ominous situation that calls for 
all the faith and oneness of the days when 
the founding fathers hitched their wagon to 
a star. And they must have used strong 
wheels—so many blunders have failed to 
kick loose the spokes. 


Public Housing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE | 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 19, 1951 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
wish to include an article which ap- 
peared in the Boston Traveler, Boston, 
Mass., under date of June 1, 1951: 

Pur Back THOSE FUNDS 

The meat-ax slash in public housing funds 
applied a few weeks ago by the House of 
Representatives may still not be fatal. There 
is a chance that the ridiculous cut from the 
75,000 units the Government asked for to 
the 5,000 left after the House got through 
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with the bill may be rever d by joint Senate- 
House action. 

Boston has a big stake in seeing these 
funds restored. Hundreds of families now 
living in what used to be called slums (“sub- 
standard” is the modern word) will stay 
where they are now unless the money is put 
back. Even the big 1,500-unit cow-pasture 
project is in danger of not getting under 
the June 30 deadline and therefore of not 
being built. 

This whole business of public housing is 
shot through with misapprehension of the 
facts and with irony. Ironical note: Sen- 
ator Tarr was one of the sponsors of the 1949 
Housing Act, which the House gutted. The 
gutting was done with the enthusiastic sup- 
port, if not at the direct instigation, of the 
powerful real-estate lobby, a group that 
probably would love to see Tarr as President. 

The House almost certainly voted the 
drastic cut under the twin misapprehensions 
that it would not affect slum clearance and 
that it was conserving vital materials for 
defense. This action would stop slum clear- 
ance because there would be no place to move 
the displaced families without these funds, 
On the second point, housing authorities 
must already get certificates of necessity 
from the National Production Authority, and 
it is obvious that public housing in over- 
crowded areas is directly related to the de- 
fense effort. 

Some housing must be built.even in times 
like these. Scarce materials must be shared 
between both public and private builders, 
but the test must always be that of national 
necessity. Long experience has proved that 
there is a certain class of low-rent housing 
that private builders cannot make pay and 
therefore will not build. 

Apart from the need for housing near de- 
fense plants, it is clearly unfair to take from 
that part of the population whose housing 
needs are not being provided by private 
builders their rightful share of shelter. 


Maj. Gen. Lewis A. Pick, Chief of Army 
Engineers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. GEORGE A. DONDERO 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 19, 1951 


Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Speaker, yester- 
day my warm, personal friend and able 
colleague, the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania, JAMES E. VAN ZANDT, took excep- 
tion to Gen. Lewis A. Pick’s acceptance of 
an invitation to a meeting of Governors 
of a number of Middle Western States 
held in Omaha, Nebr. 

The gentleman from Pennsylvania 
criticized General Pick, who is the Chief 
of the Corps of Engineers, for traveling 
on taxpayers’ money to that conference 
to speak on the St. Lawrence seaway. 

General Pick is one of the ablest engi- 
neers in the United States. He has a 
great record of achievement to his credit, 
The general did nothing unusual in ac- 
cepting the Governors’ invitation and 
neither did he do anything out of the 
ordinary custom for a man in his posi- 
tion, The general has been invited and 
has attended meetings in furtherance of 
the Missouri Basin improvement, meet- 
ings of the Mississippi Valley Associa- 
tion, the Columbia River Development, 
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the Great Lakes projects, and now the 
St. Lawrence seaway. 

No man in the country is better in- 
formed on the importance of the great 
waterways of the Nation than General 
Pick. That he should present the views 
on this great undeveloped project of the 
Corps of Engineers was a matter of rou- 
tine duty which he owes to the Ameri- 
can people. 

May I remind the House that the 
project has not only been approved by 
the Corps of Engineers of the United 
States but it has had the approval of 
the Corps of Engineers of two nations, 
the United States and Canada. 

I regret this attack on General Pick 
and I am certain that my able and 
warm friend did not do it in a spirit of 
malice. I hope that none of us because 
of bias or prejudice or individual inter- 
ests will become so blind that we are 
unwilling to sec the facts of any proj- 
ect which is intended to advance the 
progress and welfare of the American 
people. 

The record of General Pick and his 
standing before the American people 
hardly needs any defense from me. 

What I have said of General Pick in 
his appearance before the Conference 
of Governors can also be applied to his 
journey with the Committee on Public 
Works in its recent visit to the site of 
the proposed seaway and power project. 
That journey was far from a junket. 
The committee-went half way across the 
continent and back, including its visit 
to Canada and Canadian officials, in the 
space of 5 days, to see the greatest in- 
complete project on the North Ameri- 
can Continent. 


The International Labor Office 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. LISTER HILL 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, June 20, 1951 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, our dis- 
tinguished colleague, the senior Senator 
from Montana [Mr. Murray], is as we 
are all aware the official delegate of the 
United States to the thirty-fourth ses- 
sion of the International Labor Confer- 
ence at Geneva, Switzerland. As such 
the Senator made an excellent address 
to the conference on Monday last which 
I believe will prove of interest to all 
Members of the Congress. I am there- 
fore requesting unanimous consent that 
his address be printed in the Appendix 
of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

UNITED States GOVERNMENT DELEGATE’S RE- 
PLY TO THE REPORT OF THE DIRECTOR GEN- 
ERAL OF THE INTERNATIONAL LABOR OFFICE 

(Senator James E. Murray) 

I am very happy to have this opportunity 
to speak on the report of the Director Gen- 
eral. I should like first to congratulate 
Mr. Morse and the office which he so ably 
directs on the accomplishments of the last 
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year. The report shows that much has been 
accomplished and that valuable new projects 
have been undertaken which are now being 
successfully advanced. I want particularly 
to express my full accord with the introduc- 
tion to the report, in which the Director 
General reflects on the simple beliefs which 
underlie the spirit of the ILO. I especially 
appreciate his statement of the need for 
safeguarding the rights of individuals and 
at the same time the need for providing each 
and everyone the opportunity to develop his 
own particular genius. It is my firmest con- 
viction that only by so doing can we 
achieve the genuine democracy for which we 
all so earnestly strive. 

The report directs our attention to the 
issue of wages policy in conditions of full 
employment, especially as it is related to 
the problems of inflation and productivity, 
and requests that we focus our attention on 
this problem in replying to the report. 

The Director General has raised what is 
unquestionably one of the key problems of 
our time. As the report indicates, one of 
the major objectives of the free nations of 
the world is the maintenance of maximum 
employment. Another basic social objective 
of democratic societies is the right of work- 
ers freely to organize and to bargain collec- 
tively. Itis broadly within this context that 
the problem of national wage policy presents 
itself. 

In essence, the issue is how to maintain 
economic stability and, at the same time, 
achieve a steady advance in real wages with- 
in the framework of freedom and full em- 
ployment. 

From the standpoint of the economy as a 
whole, wages and salaries represent the 
largest single cost in carrying on productive 
activity, accounting in the United States 
in 1950, for about 64 percent of national 
income. Labor costs are determined pri- 
marily by wages per hour in relation to the 
number of man-hours per unit of product. 
If wages advance more rapidly than out- 
put per man-hour, unit labor costs will in- 
crease. Unless higher labor costs can be 
Offset by increased productivity or better 
utilization of plant and equipment, they 
tend to result in price increases, especially 
under conditions of full employment. 

The Director-General’s report points out 
that the circumstances accompanying full 
employment may lead to wages rising faster 
than productivity, with the result that the 
benefit of the wage increase will be wiped 
out by inflation. This is the heart of the 
problem of wage policy under full employ- 
ment and free-collective bargaining. 

Unfortunately, this problem at the present 
time is complicated by other factors which 
threaten economic stability. 

In the United States, as well as in the re- 
mainder of the free world, war-induced in- 
flation had about run its course by 1949. 
Reasonable economic stability had been 
achieved in the United States during the 18 
months that preceded the outbreak of Com- 
munist-armed aggression in Korea. This 

ssion resulted in a sharp acceleration 
in the defense program designed to secure 
the freedom of the democratic world. This 
defense effort, which will utilize about 20 
percent of the annual output of our Ameri- 
can economy, has greatly aggravated the in- 
flationary pressures. 

At the present time, in other words, we 
are confronted with problems of wage policy 
that go far beyond those arising out of full 
employment and collective bargaining in a 
peaceful world. We are confronted with a 
situation in which a defense effort of sub- 
stantial magnitude must be superimposed 


upon an economy in which high levels of ` 


employment and output already prevailed 
when the emergency began. 


income not offset by an equivalent increase 


in the goods and services available for con- 


The immediate ` 
effect of this situation is a rise in money ` 


sumption. This basically is the root of the 
present inflationary crisis. 

In the United States, we are meeting this 
crisis in a variety of ways. In July 1950, the 
Congress, in line with the announced inten- 
tion of the President to finance defense ex- 
penditures out of taxation, reestablished 
excess-profits taxes and raised corporate and 
individual income-tax rates. The Congress 
is now engaged in framing additional tax 
legislation. Moreover, measures have been 
adopted to restrict the use of credit by con- 
sumers. In addition to these measures which 
are designed to ease inflationary pressures 
from the demand side, direct price and wage 
controls were invoked in January 1951 under 
the authority of the Defense Production Act 
of 1950. 

The principal key to a rising real wage 
level, or to the maintenance of real wage 
standards in a period of expanded defense 
expenditure, is expanded production. The 
opportunity and techniques for improving 
labor productivity may vary from country 
to country. Wages policy is, of course, re- 
lated to the problem of productivity im- 
provement, and there are, as the Director- 
General’s Report indicates, situations in 
which it is believed that a policy of paying 
higher wages will in itself encourage mecha- 
nization. A high-wage policy in situations 
of this type, however, must be used with 
extreme care to avoid the possibility that, if 
the policy is generalized without caution, the 
industry in question may be subject to severe 
inflationary effects and thereby lose its 
markets. 

Since the Director-General’s analysis of 
wage policy did not relate to an economy of 
extraordinary defense activities, I have em- 
phasized the emergency nature of the period 
in which we now find ourselves. Extraordi- 
nary periods require extraordinary measures 
and, as I have outlined, we in the United 
States have begun to take these steps. I 
can assure you, with respect to wage con- 
trol policy in the United States, that is being 
formulated and applied fairly and equitably 
by a board representing employers, employ- 
ees, and the public. The employer and em- 
ployee representatives on this board have 
been chosen after full consultation with the 
major organizations representing employers 
and workers. It is our policy and practice 
not only to maintain maximum use of the 
principle of free collective bargaining even 
under emergency conditions, but also to 
maintain the full participation of labor and 
management in any necessary governmental 
activity that limits the scope of collective 
bargaining in an emergency. This is one 
major aspect of our free-enterprise system, 
of which we are especially proud. 

When the present emergency period is over, 
the basic problem of wages, productivity, and 
inflation, to which the Director-General has 
directed our attention, will remain. Gov- 
ernment control over wages and prices is 
not the answer in the long run to the 
achievement of general price stability and in- 
creasing real wages. So far as the United 
States is concerned, the answer is being 
found within the framework of a free enter- 
prise system where labor and business can 
operate freely. 

The Director-General’s report contributes 
significantly to policy clarification. It 
points to the need for governments to 
formulate a positive monetary and fiscal 
policy designed to create conditions of gen- 
eral economic stability. It shows the need 
for labor to formulate its wage demands (1) 
with reference to the technical capacity of 
industry generally to increase the output 
of goods and services per man-hour; and (2) 
with reference to the preservation of the in- 
centive for capital investment. And it points 
to the need for government, labor and in- 
dustry combined to cooperate in the crea- 
tion of conditions that will maximize tech- 
nological progress. It is out of this prog- 
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ress that real gains in the standard of life 
are achieved. Sound wage policy can con- 
tribute to that confidence and stability out 
of which gains in output and consumption 
most surely will come. 

As implied in the Director-General's re- 
port, wage policy is inseparable from price 
policy and we fully endorse the view stated 
in the report that the greater the extent 
of consultation and cooperation between 
Governments, employers and workers in the 
programs developed, the greater will be the 
success in achieving price stability and 
equitable wages. 

I wish also to congratulate the Director- 
General on the attention he has given to 
the migration problem and on the energy 
with which the Office has devoted itself to the 
solution of this problem. The movement 
of excess population will mean a new lease 
on life for millions of people now partially 
or wholly unemployed. It will add to the 
economic well-being of the countries from 
which they come as well as to the countries 
to which they go. This program will give 
the ILO a new and more vital meaning for 
the working people of the world. 

I am very glad that the Conference agenda 
this year continues discussion of one of the 
aspects of the wage situations in which I 
have a special interest—the question of equal 
remuneration for men and women workers 
for work of equal value. My special interest 
in this subject led me to introduce into 
the Senate of the United States in April of 
this year, along with Senator Morse, of Ore- 
gon, a bill providing equal pay for equal 
work for women. The bill was introduced 
because we believe that the existence in 
industry of wage differentials based on sex 
constitutes an unfair wage practice which 
leads to labor disputes, depresses wages and 
living standards, and prevents maximum 
utilization of labor resources and plant ca- 
pacity. 

In the United States, women in Govern- 
ment service are paid in accordance with 
the work they do without regard to sex and 
this principle finds voluntary application in 
many private industries. I recognize, how- 
ever, that in many countries the application 
of the principle of equal pay will be more 
difficult than it is in our own, but I believe 
that this conference should take action to 
encourage all member states to take all 
practicable measures to assure as promptly 
as possible the application to all workers of 
the principle of equal remuneration for men 
and women workers for work of comparable 
value. Action by the ILO will, I believe, have 
considerable influence in correcting this in- 
equity in the wage structure of many coun- 
tries. 

On a completely different aspect of the 
Director General's report, I join with my 
colleague who has spoken to the last two 
conferences in endorsing the new emphasis 
in the ILO program. I firmly believe the 
time has come when this Organization 
should put more emphasis on providing 
assistance to governments to put interna- 
tional labor standards into effect than in de- 
veloping new standards. The Director Gen- 
eral’s report implied this when he said: 
“Regional meetings—have pointed to the 
value of conventions (in preparation and 
execution of practical plans in the social and 
economic field) and have called on govern- 
ments to draw up programs of action for the 
progressive implementation of the more 
basic provisions of the International Labor 
Code. 

“The execution of such programs—would 
lead in time to an increase not only in the 
total of ratifications, but more important 
still, in the number of state members 
which regularly adhere to conventions.” { 

In this connection, I am much interested> 
in a question which I suppose has often been 
in the minds of delegates to this conference: 
namely, what might be done to evaluate the 
extent to which the actual labor situation 
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in a country reflects the standards embodied 
in ILO conventions and recommendations. 
It is my understanding that once a gov- 
ernment has ratified an ILO convention, it 
reports regularly to the Internatio-.al Labor 
Office on the measures it has taken to put 
the principles embodied in that convention 
into effect. A federal state, like the United 
States of America, which finds it impossible 
to ratify certain ILO conventions, because 
they cover matters which are under the juris- 
diction of the constituent states, must re- 
port at the request of the governing body on 
the extent to which its law and practice 
meet ILO conventions. If a method could 
be developed for evaluating the extent to 
which legislation on wages, hours, collective 
bargaining, and other subjects of ILO in- 
terest is actually enforced to meet ILO stand- 
ards (whether or not the legislation was 
passed in exactly the form in which the in- 
ternational convention is phrased), I believe 
we would have information which would be 
much more significant than the current 
figures on numbers of countries that have 
ratified various conventions. 

In making this suggestion I am not speak- 
ing from a narrow, nationalistic point of 
view. I am searching for more effective tools 
to bring about the improvement of labor 
standards for workers in all parts of the 
world. The fundamental aim of the ILO 
is the actual improvement of the working 
and living conditions of the great mass of 
the workers of the world. In our view, this 
is one of the prerequisities to peace. We 
in the United States have dedicated our- 
selves to the attainment of a fair, just, and 
enduring peace throughout the world. We 
strongly believe that this cannot be achieved 
unless all of us, working together, discharge 
our obligation to raise the level of Ling of 
working men and women all over the world. 


The Meaning of Citizenship 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


O 


HON. ALLEN J. ELLENDER, SR. 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, June 20, 1951 


Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
on the subject The Meaning of Citizen- 
ship, delivered by me to the twenty-first 
national 4-H Club camp, at the Jeffer- 
son Memorial, in Washington, D. C., on 
June 19, 1951. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THE MEANING OF CITIZENSHIP 


(Address by Hon. ALLEN J. ELLENDER, of 
Louisiana) 


Members of the 4-H Clubs and guests: Iam 
highly honored to talk to you on “The Mean- 
ing of Citizenship,” at this, your national 
4-H Club citizenship ceremony. 

A most befitting spot has been selected for 
these ceremonies. We stand here today at 
the magnificent memorial erected in honor 
of Thomas Jefferson who, almost two cen- 
turies ago, said: “Those who labor in the 
earth are God’s chosen people”; and within 
our sight is the towering monument built in 
memory of the immortal George Washington, 
who once stated, “There is no pursuit in 
which more real and important service can 
be rendered than by improving agriculture.” 


Those inspiring words fell from the lips 
of two great patriots who are the very per- 
sonification of American citizenship. 

Your organization attests to the wisdom of 
their words through your substantial con- 
tributions to the field of agriculture. You, 
as 4-H Club members, do more than uplift 
agricultural standards—you play an inval- 
uable part in improving and maintaining the 
high standards of citizenship so necessary to 
the preservation of democracy. 

Citizenship, to me, means love for America. 
It means, not blind devotion, but a deep and 
abiding love for what America symbolizes. 
Ours is a vast and great country, and it is 
worthy of all our love. I need not tell you 
why America is great—all of you know the 
reasons. I have traveled around the world 
several times and have visited many lands. 
My. visits to other countries have but served 
to convince me that no country is greater 
than ours; that no country offers more and 
better opportunities than ours. I do not 
subscribe to the theory that we are perfect 
and that there is no room for improvement, 
but I believe in my heart that there is no 
other country comparable to our own. Let 
us keep it great. 

You are all embarking on a career in de- 
mocracy. Democracy is an active sort of 
thing. You cannot sit back and still partici- 
pate in the workings of a democratic form 
of government. Nothing excites me less than 
a person complaining about the evils of our 
political system when he has not bothered to 
exercise his right to vote. The electoral 
franchise is the basic and fundamental 
means of participation in citizenship. 

Democracy is both a privilege and a respon- 
sibility. Let me repeat: Democracy is a 
privilege; it is not a right. It is not inherent. 
Since it is a privilege, it can be taken away 
from us if it is not cherished and used 
properly. Because it can be taken away 
from us, it is a responsibility which each 
and every one of us must assume and must 
measure up to every day of our lives. When 
the democratic processes fall into disuse, a 
country will become the victim of totali- 
tarianism or other “isms” that may be lurk- 
ing in our path. There is no surer way for 
our constitutional form of government to be 
undermined than for its electorate to adopt 
& passive attitude toward public affairs. 

I said that democracy is a privilege and a 
responsibility. It is also a luxury. No one 
will deny that the totalitarian form of gov- 
ernment is more efficient than a democracy. 
When the head of a political state can pass 
orders down, knowing that, right or wrong, 
they will be executed without argument, 
things get done. They may be wrong or 
unwise or even immoral, but they get done. 
Fortunately for us, our system does not work 
that way. Our democratic process is beset 
with delays and controversies, so that all 
may have their say, and this inefficiency“ 
compared to the totalitarian states—is a 
price we pay for democracy. It is a price 
we pay for the privilege of speaking our 
minds, of writing and saying and doing, 
more or less, what we like. I say more or 
less because freedom of speech is, of course, 
not an absolute, even in a democracy, as the 
11 Communists who would overthrow our 
Government by force recently discovered. 

We have willingly paid this price for free- 
dom of the mind and of the voice and of the 
press because freedom has been our salva- 
tion. It is the cornerstone for our con- 
tinued advancement. Before you leave the 
Memorial to Thomas Jefferson, glance inside 
and read his credo: “I have sworn upon the 
altar of God eternal hostility against every 
form of tyranny over the mind of man.” 

This creed is embedded in our Constitu- 
tion, and our adherence to it has paved our 
way to greatness. 

a Your history books tell you thet a despot- 
ism, however benevolent, degenerates in time 
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to an oligarchy, and that the end result is 
always anarchy. How can we prevent Amer- 
ica from following this path to ruin? Lin- 
coln's immortal words provide the key: Let 
us keep ours truly “a government of the 
people, by the people, and for the people.” 
That is what I meant a moment ago when 
I said that each of us has a responsibility 
under our democratic form of government, 
Our responsibility is to all of America. 

I would be vain and presumptuous if I 
attempted to tell you specifically what you 
should or should not 79; how you should or 
should not conduct yourselves. You are now 
approaching the pinnacle of your own self- 
confidence. You know, or think you know, 
what you want and how you will go about 
getting it. More power to you. This is a 
healthy attitude and thank God, it is still 
the American attitude. It would be incon- 
gruous indeed for me to praise our system 
that permits free thinking and freedom of 
choice and, at the same time, tell you how 
you should act and what you should believe. 
All I can do is to advise and try to set what 
I hope will be a good example for you. 

I suggest—and I use the word suggest“ 
that you look about you and see if you can 
discover anywhere a country in which you 
would rather live, in whose government you 
would prefer to participate. If you find one, 
go to it; no border police will prevent your 
leaving America. If you do not, resolve to 
do something, however small, to make Amer- 
ica a better place in which to live. I have 
hinted to you. that, like many other things, 
a democracy is not static; it is dynamic and 
must be nourished by the participation of 
its citizens. Our country can either go back- 
ward or forward. It will surely go backward 
if you—and I as well—do not actively con- 
cern ourselves in furthering the aims and 
objectives of our founding fathers. 

It required a tremendous amount of cour- 
age for our forefathers to break away from 
the tyrannical rule of a foreign king. Such 
immortal words as “Give me liberty or give 
me death” showed that our first Americans 
not only believed in the ideals they were 
fighting for, but they were willing to die 
for them. And many of them did, so that 
we, you and I, could enjoy the type of free- 
dom we now take so much for granted. If 
eack of us could spend a small amount of 
time under the heel of a dictator, in a totali- 
tarian ctate, we would all appreciate America 
far more. 

Good citizenship ineans an active partici- 
pation in government, to the end that de- 
mocracy may continue to be a living, breath- 
ing institution, responsive to the basic needs 
of a free people. I will leave you with this 
final thought: Democracy can rust through 
neglect. Believe me, it is too precious to let 

i waste away. May God preserve and protect 
you and this bountiful land of ours. 


Reforms in the Procedures of the Senate 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, June 20, 1951 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the statement I 
made before the Senate Committee on 
Expenditures in the Executive Depart- 
ments, discussing the desirability of re- 
forms in the procedures of the Senate, be 
printed in the Appendix to the RECORD. 
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There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


Remarks OF SENATOR HERBERT H. LEHMAN, OF 
New YORK, BEFORE THE COMMITTEE ON Ex- 
PENDITURES IN THE EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENTS 
ON REFORMS IN SENATORIAL PROCEDURE 


The hearings this committee has been 
holding on the subject of legislative reor- 
ganization—as well as the other work done 
by this committee—so new in tradition and 
yet so rich in accomplishments—illustrate 
as well as anything else the strength that 
resides in democracy and in our form of 
Government. 

Here is a committee of Congress, just 10 
years after Congress reorganized itself, re- 
viewing what has been accomplished and 
subjecting it to searching reorganizations, 
Members of the Senate have been invited 
to appear before this committee and present 
their ideas of how the work of Congress in 
all its phases might be improved. 

Your committee has made an intensive 
review of many, if not most, of the execu- 
tive agencies—studying their scope, their 
methods, their procedures, and their ef- 
ciency. You have a rich background of ex- 
perience and great collective wisdom in ap- 
proaching the subject you are now looking 
into. 

As individuals, many of us have had some 
experience both with the executive and leg- 
islative functions in our own home States. 
This gives us some insight into the problems 
of the legislative and executive branches of 
Government in Washington. 

As some of you may recall, I was Gov- 
ernor of my State for 10 years. Before that 
I was lieutenant governor for 4 years. One 
of my duties in this latter office was to 
preside over the State senate. I have nec- 
essarily given a great deal of personal study 
and reflection to the vital subject of leg- 
islation, legislatures, and the procedures in- 
volved. z 

There are almost innumerable aspects of 
the pending question which I wish I had 
time to discuss and to which I wish you 
had the time and patience to listen. You 
have been listening for some weeks and I 
am sure your record is already full, but I 
would like to use this occasion and oppor- 
tunity to make some observations on a few 
particular aspects of the legislative proced- 
ure as it is now in effect under the terms 
of the LaFollette-Monroney Act and the rules 
of the Senate. 

I have always felt the chief function of 
legislatures to be legislatirg. I know we 
have developed many other vital functions. 
Some of them such as congressional inquiry 
into situations which affect the state of the 
Union are of equivalent importance—inso- 
far as they lead to corrective legislation or 
to enlightenment of the public on vital mat- 
ters affecting the general welfare in fields 
where the Federal Government has proper 
jurisdiction. 

But in the last analysis, our major task is 
to consider and pass necessary laws for the 
general welfare, to make necessary appropria- 
tions and to raise revenue, to support the 
Armed Forces of the Nation and to give the 
Executive the tools and implements he needs 
to conduct the foreign relations of this coun- 
try and to discharge a role of world leader- 
ship which the course of history has thrust 
upon us. 

This task is, to my mind, impeded by some 
of our. parliamentary practices and proce- 
dures in the Senate. Some of these impedi- 
ments are based on rules of the Senate; 
others, on precedents without the sanction 
of either rule or reason; and still others, on 
a simple neglect of enforcement of rules al- 
ready in existence. This is a vast field of 
inquiry. I do not intend to go into it ex- 
haustingly or lengthily, but I would like to 


touch on a few phases of the problem which 
have especially impressed me. 

I speak in all humility, Mr. Chairman. I 
recognize that I am a junior Member of 
the Senate, although by no means a junior 
in the public life of our country. I have as 
great a respect as any Member for the memo- 
rable traditions of the Senate. I cherish and 
take pride in them. These traditions have 
helped to give the Senate its envied standing 
among the parliamentary bodies of the 
earth. rae 

But some of our traditions are less envied 
than others. Take, for example, the tradi- 
tion of filibuster. I ne<d not tell the mem- 
bers of this committee that this question has 
been under study and consideration for al- 
most as long as there has been a United 
States Senate. 

In the distant past the Senate had a rule 
of the “previous question” as the House now 
has to shut off debate by majority vote. 
That rule was abandoned in 1806. We have 
had no comparable rule since. We-have had 
rules for closure of debate. We still have 
one—rule 22. None we have had has been 
effective. None of the past versions of the 
cloture rule has been as ineffective as the 
one we now have. 

As regularly as the hours there have come 
attempts to enact a truly effective rule for 
closure of debate. From the days of Henry 
Clay down to the present, attempts have 
been made and have never succeeded. The 
problem has been to reconcile the desirability 
of full and free debate—the right of every 
member to speak his views and the right of 
every minority to present its viewpoint—as 
against the desirability, nay, the necessity, 
to provide for effective legislative action. 

We now have on the statute books in 
one case at least—in a case directly involving 
the legislative jurisdiction of this Commit- 
tee—a strict rule to limit debate. In the 
Reorganization Act it is provided that debate 
on a resolution to disapprove a Presidential 
reorganization order, shall be limited to 10 
hours, with 5 hours to a side. As far as I 
am aware, this had worked no hardship on 
free and full debate. While I do not sub- 
scribe to this particular method of applying 
cloture—an extremely strict one designed 
for this particular case—this precedent clear- 
ly recognizes the need for effective cloture. 
What is true of the reorganization order is 
also true of a great deal of other legislation 
coming before the Senate. 

Paralysis of legislative action through the 
filibuster in my judgment is as dangerous 
to Democracy as strait-jacket rules curtailing 
debate and preventing a minority from de- 
fending its position in the Senate and before 
the public. 

In March 1917, President Woodrow Wilson 
said “The Senate has no rules by which 
debate can be limited or brought to an end. 
* + The Senate of the United. States is 
the only legislative body in the world which 
cannot act when its majority is ready for 
action.” 

In 1916 and again in 1920, the national 
platform of the Democratic Party set forth 
that “we favor such alteration of the rules 
of procedure of the Senate as will permit a 
prompt transaction of the Nation’s business.” 

And in 1948, the President pro tempore 
of the Senate, the late great and lamented 
Arthur Vandenberg, said “In the final analy- 
sis the Senate has no effective cloture rule at 
all. A small, but determined, mi- 
nority can always prevent cloture under ex- 
isting rules * * * a very few Senators 
have it in their power to prevent Senate ac- 
tion on anything.” 

What Senator Vandenberg said in 1948 is 
far truer today as a result of the Wherry 
rule adopted in 1949. Today it is not only 
practically impossible to secure cloture, but 
it is practically impossible to obtain a change 
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in the rule itself—unless an aroused public 
opinion expresses itself to such an extent 
that this undemocratic rule will be forth- 
with amended. 

As some of you may know, I, along with 
other Members of the Senate, have intro- 
duced a resolution to amend the present 
rule 22. I submit a copy of that resolution 
for the record. My proposal would, I hope, 
reconcile the need to prevent legislative 
paralysis with the desirability of free and 
full debate on all questions which come be- 
fore us. 

In closing on this subject, I might say that 
I yield to no one in my fervent belief that 
the right of the minority to express itself 
freely must be zealously protected, yet it is 
a strange paradox that the rights of the ma- 
jority are now being chiefly denied through 
rule 22 which purports to defend the right 
of the minority in the United States Senate. 

There are two other subjects which I 
should like to touch upon briefly. I think 
they are probably matters to which you 
should give attention and which should be 
included in the record of these important 
proceedings. 

One is the question of sections 2 and 4 of 
rule 19 and the other is the question of 
germaneness in debate. I should like to read 
the pertinent provisions of rule 19: 

“Src. 2. No Senator in debate shail, directly 
or indirectly, by any form of words impute 
to another Senator or to other Senators any 
conduct or motive unworthy or unbecoming 
a Senator. 

“Sec. 4. If any Senator in speaking or 
otherwise transvress the rules of the Senate, 
the Presiding Officer shall, or any Senator 
may, call him to order; and when a Senator 
shall be called to order he shall sit down, 
and not proceed without leave of the Senate, 
which if granted shall be upon motion that 
he be allowed to proceed in order, which 
motion shall be determined without debate.” 

On this question, it seems inconceivable 
to me that the framers of rule 19 intended 
the use to which it has lately been put, 
namely, to permit any Member of the Senate 
to be the independent judge of what is and 
what is not a refiection and imputation of 
conduct or motives unworthy or unbecom- 
ing a Senator. 

Certainly it can be argued, under the rule 
of reason, if not under the actual language 
of rule 19, that some authority—either the 
majority sense of the Senate or the Presiding 
Officer—should have the right to rule on 
whether language used is, in fact, an impu- 
tation of conduct or motives unworthy or 
unbecoming a Senator. Otherwise, we can 
have parliamentary chaos. One Senator 
could completely disrupt all the work of the 
Senate by invoking rule 19 on a fractious 
or entirely nonexistent basis and there would 
be no recourse or remedy. 

Certainly a Senate which has surrounded 
the right of d:bate with such safeguards of 
steel—which has so jealously protected even 
the right of unlimited debate—could not 
have intended that a single Member of the 
Senate should be able to take another Mem- 
ber off his feet and deprive him of the right 
of debate by invoking rule 19 at any time 
even without provocation. 

I propose that this committee give some 
attention to the desirability of recommend- 
ing either an amendment to rule 19 or a 
reinterpretation by the Chair in a reasonable 
and sensible manner. 

Finally, we come to the question of ger- 
maneness or relevancy. No single aspect of 
our proceedings so puzzles and amazes the 
general public as our present practice of 
permitting any Senator during the consid- 
eration of almost any question to address 
himself to any subject under the sun whether 
or not it has the remotest reference to the 
perding question, 
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As you know, we have no rule which per- 
mits this practice. Nor do we have a rule 
to forbid it. In general parliamentary prac- 
tice the rule is that debate shall be germane 
and addressed to the pending subject. In 
the absence of a specific rule, general parlia- 
mentary practice should prevail, but under 
a precedent, a rule of the Chair dating back 
tu 1872 relevancy has not been required in 
the United States Senate. 

I think our proceedings would be speeded 
up very much, our efficiency increased, and 
our standing in public regard would be en- 
hanced if we reversed this precedent and 
a gandoned this practice. We should en- 
force, within reasonable limitation, a rule 
of relevancy. 

It strikes me as insupportable that in the 
midst of consideration of any subject, how- 
ever vital to the welfare, security, and fate 
of this Nation or of the world, a Senator can, 
by securing recognition, change the course of 
debate and interrupt the continuity of con- 
sideration. This is not only an imposition 
on the time of the Senate, it is also an intol- 
erable handicap to that orderly debate upon 
which our decisions must depend. 

I have outlined these defects which, in my 
opinion, provide the elements of legislative 
frustration and paralysis, They offer tools 
and implements whereby a skillful, deter- 
mined, and headstrong minority can easily 
impose its will on the majority and can in 

reme cases place our country and the 


rid iit deadly ięopardy. 


entire free 


We cannot and dare not, in my opinidi, Göd 18 the © individual freedom—as 
long continue to accept this situation. It the Declaration of Independélice says 


is too fraught with danger. It lends itself 
too easily to abuse. I trust that this com- 
mittee with its deep sense of responsibility 
for the general welfare will find time to 
consider these matters and make some rec- 
ommendations upon them to the Senate and 
the country. 


Committee to Proclaim Liberty 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MARGARET CHASE SMITH 


OF MAINE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, June 20, 1951 


Mrs. SMITH of Maine. Mr. President, 
it was my honor recently to be invited 
to serve as a founder member of the 
Committee to Proclaim Liberty. The 
program of that committee is worthy 
of the attention of every American. I 
ask unanimous consent that my syn- 
dicated column of June 14 and the syn- 
dicated column of Mr. George Sokolsky 
of June 17 be printed in the Appendix 
of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the columns 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

WASHINGTON AND You 
(By United States Senator MARGARET CHASE 
SMITH) 

WasHIncTon.—It is my privilege to be one 
of the founder members of the Committee 
To Proclaim Liberty. In this movement I 
have joined such prominent Americans as 
Dr. James W. Fifield, Jr., pastor of the First 
Congregational Church of Los Angeles, and 
the moving spirit behind the committee; 
Erwin D. Canham, editor of the Christian 
Science Monitor; Gen. Douglas MacArthur; 
Bing Crosby; Herbert Hoover; and 50 other 
American leaders from various fields, 
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at noon on Independence day; clergymen of 
all denominations preaching sermons on 
freedom under God on the Sabbath preced- 
ing the 4th of July; and each citizen taking 
time on the 4th of July to read the Declara- 
tion of Independence.” 

That seems to me to be the right idea, for 


Our purpose and objective is to urge every 
person in the United States to join us on the 
Fourth of July in a unique observance of the 
one hundred and seventy-fifth anniversary of 
America’s freedom under God. We hope the 
celebration will have bells of every church in 
the Nation ringing for 10 minutes at noon on 
Independence Day. We hope the clergymen if America means anything to this genera- 
of all denominations will preach a sermon on tion of crisis, it must include in its phil- 
freedom under God on Sunday, July 1, and osophy the first hundred or so words of the 
we urge every citizen to take time on the Declaration of Independence which estab- 
Fourth to read the Declaration of Inde- lished us as a Nation. 
pendence. The Constitution and the Bill of Rights 

Our name, Committee To Proclaim Liberty, provide the mechanics of government. The 
is based on a verse from the Bible: “Proclaim heart of this people, the spiritual core with- 
liberty throughout all the land unto all the out which our national existence is meaning- 
inhabitants thereof” (Leviticus, ch. 25, verse less, is in the Declaration of Independence. 
10). These words appear on the crown of It is a curious circumstance in our his- 
the Liberty Bell. tory that the mature and intellectual men 

Our theme is: It's time for all Americans who risked their lives to sign the Declaration 
to again thank God for their freedom.” of Independence found their justification not 

When John Adams spoke on America’s first in the evils of their king but in the authority 
Independence Day he said: “It ought to be of God. 
commemorated as a day of deliverance by It was a theocratic concept of political life. 
solemn acts of devotion to God Almighty.” Their words are so clear: 

Church bells rang on that occasion, Prayers “When in the course of human events, it 
were said, and copies of the Declaration of become necessary for one people to dissolve 
Independence were read by everyone. the political bands which have connected 

What our committee is trying to do is to them with another, and to assume among 
revive a custom long forgotten in America— the powers of the earth, the separate and 
a spiritual emphasis of the Fourth of July. equal station to which the laws of nature 
We want Independence Day to be more than and of nature’s God entitle them, a decent 
just firecracker day. In urging Americans respect to the opinions of mankind requires 
to read the Declaration of Independence, we that they should declare the causes which 


are seeking to encourage understanding that impel them to the separation. 
“We hold these truths to be self-evident, 


that all men are created equal, that they are 
“all men 


are endowed by their ndowed SY the Creator Wii eae un- 

Creator with certain unalienable rights, alienable rights, that among thes life, 
CS TE 1 liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. That 
With our suggestion that the bells of all to secure these rights, governments are in- 
churches ring at noon on the Fourth, we are stituted among men, deriving their just 
seeking to organize a Nation-wide, audible powers from the consent of the governed.“ 


demonstration to symbolize America’s free- Dr. Anson Phelps Stokes, in his monu- 
dom under God. mental book, Church and State in the United 


We want you to join us. States, speaks of the founders of this 


1 ee ane 505 7 9 u Win faith in progress was enormously 
See of spiritual mobilization. We are go- stimulated by the fact that the United States 
281 . 15 Rast iter Lage hath pous was a Virgin continent as far as western 
on. oys are being dr . Our 

reservists are being called to the colors. Our civilization was concerned. Here 1 vast 
defense plants are beginning to tool up areas which none but the Indian had ever 
areia and roll pines tanks, guns, and bombs wages must ina ob the Sen Malos 
0 e assembly line. , . 

We, are geting, stronger. physically We falls, mineral ferule a n ‘we eal 
are hardening our muscles and getting rid of FER day EPR ETD all gave a sense of 
But chat e eee is surely latent power and made the settlers feel that 
not enough. they had an opportunity to do creative work 


We need spiritual mobilization even more K new. character. 


“This was also strengthened by the in- 
than physical rebuilding. For history con- 
clusively shows that in the conflict between herited conviction of Puritans that New Eng- 


land was a new Canaan and that they had 
physical force and moral force, moral force 
always has ultimately prevailed. AN oppor unity TO EER OTE HOLE SETS: TONELS 

“The citizens of the emerging United 
States were virtually all Christian men who 
differed much in matters of church member- 
ship and loyalty, and in theological belief, 
and even, especially in the middle colonies, 
in national background, but they were one in 
their realization that God was their Father 
and that they were His children, and that 
there was in all of them a spark of the divine 
life which made them capable of great 
things if they would live worthy of their 
birthright.” 

Dr. Fifield has raised a great issue and has 
provided a wonderful opportunity for the 
thousands of religious edifices of all faiths 
to proclaim this day of liberty in so articu- 
late a tone that all will hear—the youth who 
may have to go to war; the child to whom 
this day has heretofore meant little more 


THESE Days 
(By George Sokolsky) 


It is a little early to write about the Fourth 
of July, although if plans are to be made for 
elaborate celebrations, it is none too soon to 
be thinking about it. 

Irarely join committees and organizations, 
but when Dr. James W. Fifield Jr., of Los 
Angeles asked me to be one of 56 founders 
of the Committee to Proclaim Liberty, I 
joined his company under the biblical motto, 
“Proclaim liberty throughout the land unto 
all the inhabitants thereof.” 

This appears on the Liberty Bell in the 
sanctuary in Philadelphia. 

Dr. Fifield’s concept is to have the one 
hundred and seventy-fifth anniversary of 
America’s freedom under God celebrated not than an outing and a car ride. 
with firecrackers and accidents on the roads There is ample time to prepare for such 
but as a national religious festival, This is activities as Dr. Fifield suggests. 
the plan: Perhaps this is a way for dissolving the 

The celebration involves: Bells of every poisonous apathy toward America which has 
church in the Nation ringing for 10 minutes become the badge of our times, 
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Common Carriers by Water—Mobilizing 
for Action 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HERBERT R. O’CONOR 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, June 20, 1951 


Mr. O'CONOR. Mr. President, my 
conviction of the necessity of mainte- 
nance at all times by our country of an 
adequate merchant marine has served 
to impress upon me the timeliness and 
importance of an address delivered by 
Mr. W. B. Garner, executive vice presi- 
dent of the Waterman Steamship Corp., 
before the regional transportation con- 
ference of the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States at Atlanta, Ga., early 
this month. 

Mr. Garner is an authority in the 
field of water transportation, and his 
views deserve the consideration of all 
Members of the Congress and of the peo- 
ple of our country, many of whom may 
not have had the opportunity to ac- 
quaint themselves fully with the impor- 
tance of the merchant marine to our 
country, both in peacetime, and as an 
adjunct to the armed services in times 
of emergency. 

Task unanimous consent that the ad- 
dress of Mr. Garger be reprinted in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Common CARRIERS BY WATER—MOBILIZING 
FOR ACTION 


(By W. B. Garner) 


A strong, healthy and prosperous privately 
owned merchant marine under the United 
States flag is vitally essential to our national 
economy, defense, and security. 

In both the Merchant Marine Act of 1936 
and the Ship Sales Act of 1946, the Congress 
of the United States has clearly set forth 
its mandate and declaration of policy to 
further the development and maintenance of 
an adequate and well-balanced merchant 
marine, in the following language: 

“Sec. 2. (a) It is necessary for the na- 
tional security and development and main- 
tenance of the domestic and the export and 
import foreign commerce of the United 
States that the United States have an effi- 
cient and adequate American-owned mer- 
chant marine (1) sufficient to carry its do- 
mestic water-borne commerce and a sub- 
stantial portion of its water-borne export and 
import foreign commerce and to provide 
shipping service on all routes essential for 
maintaining the flow of such domestic and 
foreign water-borne commerce at all times; 
(2) capable of serving as a naval and mili- 
tary auxiliary in time of war or national 
emergency; (3) owned and operated under 
the United States flag by citizens of the 
United States; (4) composed of the best- 
equipped, safest, and most suitable types of 
vessels, constructed in the United States and 
manned with a trained and efficient citizen 
personnel; and (5) supplemented by efi- 
cient American-owned facilities for ship- 
building and ship repair, marine insurance, 
and other auxiliary services. 

“(b) It is hereby declared to be the policy 
of this Act to foster the development and 
encourage the maintenance of such a mer- 
chant marine.” 

The American merchant marine is re- 
garded as one of our main arms of military 


reserves, and during periods of national 
emergency, such as exists today, is called 
into speedy action for the purpose of trans- 
porting troops and an unbroken line of neces- 
sary supplies and equipment to support and 
maintain our military forces in overseas 
areas. 

Since the turn of the nineteenth century, 
our citizens and our Government have 
learned from costly experiences gained dur- 
ing the course of two world wars that an 
adequate merchant fleet, operated under the 
United States flag and manned by experi- 
enced American seamen, is essential to our 
national security, and to the success of our 
military tasks in foreign lands. It is a fact, 
however, that at the outbreak of each of 
those two world wars, our merchant fleet was 
wholly inadequate to meet the military re- 
quirements of those major conflicts. This 
situation made it necessary for our Govern- 
ment to launch a very large program for the 
hasty construction of merchant vessels suf- 
ficient to accommodate not only the military 
transportation requirements of our own 
country, but also to a large degree for our 
allies. Our Government speedily built ap- 
proximately 5,500 merchant vessels for war 
use during World War II. This large Gov- 
ernment-owned fleet was necessarily con- 
structed with great speed and without re- 
gard to the prevailing high wartime costs. 
Many of these vessels were lost during the 
war as a result of enemy ection. 

Following the termination of World War II, 
the enacted what is known as the 
Merchant Ship Sales Act of 1946 which au- 
thorized our Federal Maritime Agency to seil 
these surplus Goyernment-owned war-built 
vessels at prices and upon terms established 
by the Congress. Pursuant to this act, ap- 
proximately 1,100 of these vessels were sold 
by the Federai Maritime Agency for opera- 
tion under foreign fiags, and about 809 were 
purchased by American citizens for opera- 
tion under the United States flag. The sales 
prices on these vessels were just as low to 
foreign purchasers as to our own citizens. 
Eccentially, a large number of these surplus 
vessels were laid up by the Government in its 
reserve fleet after the termination of hostili- 
ties. 

According to official records 2,277 war-built 
surplus vessels were still in lay-up in the 
Government reserve fleet on June 30, 1950, 
whereas, 1,853 remained in the idle fleet on 
April 30, 1951. This record reveals that 424 
of these vessels were withdrawn from the 
reserve fleet during the period from July 1, 
1950, to May 1, 1951. During that period of 
time, a substantial number were sold to pri- 
vate purchasers, and many others were placed 
in active service either for account of the 
Government, or under charter to private 
citizens transporting supplies to our military 
forces in foreign lands, as well as huge quan- 
tities of bulk commodities, such as coal, 
grain, phosphate, and sulfur, to countries 
participating in the Marshall plan under the 
ECA program. This surplus Government- 
owned fleet will serve an extremely useful 
military purpose in the event our Nation 
should become engaged in another global 
conflict, therefore, their continued mainte- 
nance at Government expense would seem 
fully justified, but I think they should be 
frozen for potential national defense pur- 
poses, and not be permitted to operate in 
competition with privately owned American 
flag vessels. 

The privately owned ocean going merchant 
marine flying the United States flag today 
consists of slightly more than 1,300 vessels 
aggregating nearly 16,000,000 dead-weight 
tons. The privately owned American mer- 
chant marine now is about 50 percent 
larger than it was in 1939. It is by far the 
largest American flag fleet ever before owned 
and operated by private citizens, and never 
before in American maritime history have 
the American shipowners and operators of- 
fered so many reguiar and dependable sail- 
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ings between United States ports and various 
ports throughout the world. It is true, how- 
ever, that a large portion of the United 
States foreign commerce today consists of 
Government-controlled cargo. The extent 
to which commercial traffic will prevail in 
our foreign trades when Government-con- 
trolled cargo is no longer available cannot 
be determined at this time, but it certainly 
presents a serious problem to the owners 
and operators of the American merchant 
marine for future planning. 

Operators who have attempted to restore 
their prewar continental domestic water- 
carrier services in the coastwise and inter- 
coastal trades since the last World War have 
met with many very serious postwar prob- 
lems and, generally speaking, have suffered 
heavy losses in this attempt. 

The number of operators maintaining 
common-catrier services by water in these 
dcmestic trades today is substantially less 
than prior to World War II. The question 
as to whether or not these services will 
achieve reasonable success and be able to 
earn a fair and steady profit within the next 
few years is unanswerable at this time, but 
in view of the tremendous importance of 
the domestic segment of the American mer- 
chant marine to our national economy and 
security, it seems reasonable to believe that 
the many difficult problems confronting 
these carriers should stimulate most serious 
consideration and utmost cooperation on 
the part of our Federal Government. At 
this point I wish to remind you that the 
merchant vessels operating in our conti- 
nental domestic trades are always within 
our coastal waters and are usually the first 
ones to be requisitioned by the Government 
for war service during periods of national 
emergency when the Government finds it 
necessary to requisition privately owned 
vessels for such use. 

Pursuant to an order issued by the Secre- 
tary of Commerce, the National Shipping 
Authority was established in March of this 
year to provide for the performance of cer- 
tain functions within the Maritime Admin- 
istration. Both the Maritime Administra- 
tion and the Federal Maritime Board were 
established about 1 year ago within the 
framework of the Department of Commerce 
and function under the direction and 
supervision of the Secretary of that Govern- 
ment agency. 

The National Shipping Authority is re- 
quired to perform such functions in con- 
nection with the formulation and execution 
of plans and programs for the operation, ac- 
quisition, and allocation of merchant ves- 
sels and such other Cuties as the Maritime 
Administrator may from time to time direct. 
In addition to his many other duties, the 
Director of the National Shipping Authority 
is charged with the responsibility of direct- 
ing all privately owned vessels under the 
United States flag to serve our national se- 
curity efforts to such extent as the cir- 
cumstances may require. 

According to a release made by our De- 
partment of State on the 25th of last month, 
the North Atlantic Planning Board for Ocean 
Shipping, responsive to a directive from 
the North Atlantic Council, has agreed on 
an outline plan for the mobilization of 
oceangoing shipping in a single pool on a 
world-wide basis in time of war on wartime 
emergency, and for the establishment in such 
circumstances of an international organi- 
zation of a civilian character to be named 
the Defense Shipping Authority. 

The objective of the Defense Shipping Au- 
thority would be to insure that shipping 
is so organized as to achieve the greatest 
possible economy in its employment and to 
render it effectively and readily available 
to meet the needs, both military and civil, 
of the cooperating nations according to ap- 
proved priorities. 

The main principles which would govern 
the operation of the Defense Shipping Au- 
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thority are that each participating gov- 
ernment should in war or wartime emer- 
gency take all the oceangoing merchant 
ships of its own flag-under its own control 
and place them in a central pool for alloca- 
tion to employment by the Defense Shipping 
Authority. Each government would insure 
that the ships under its control carry out the 
tasks allotted to them by the Defense Ship- 
ping Authority, The arrangements between 
each government and its shipowners would 
be the domestic concern of that government, 
but would be of such a nature that indi- 
vidual owners would have no direct interest 
in the financial results of the employment 
to which their ships were allocated. 

For the purposes of day-to-day operation, 
two branches would be established, one in 
Washington and one in London, with all 
participating governments having the right 
to be represented in both branches. While 
the pool of shipping would be operated as a 
single unit, the branch in Washington would 
deal primarily with shipping and the de- 
mands for shipping services of the Western 
Hemisphere and the London branch would 
deal primarily with shipping and the de- 
mands for shipping services of the Eastern 
Hemisphere. 

There appears no doubt that the American 
merchant marine is being rapidly geared 
and mobilized for action calculated to best 
serve our national defense and security. 

The American shipping companies are 
alert to the necessity of being fully pre- 
pared to handle such tasks as may be 
assigned to them under any national emer- 
gency situation. Furthermore, in my opin- 
ion, the Federal Maritime Board and the 
Maritime Administration are efficiently or- 
ganized, thoroughly capable, ready, and well 
prepared to cope with all their many duties 
and heavy responsibilities. 

Both age and obsolescence with respect 
to our existing merchant fleet are accruing 
rapidly, Because of scientific achievements, 
obsolescence is accruing with greater speed 
than deterioration from age, wear and tear. 
Any vessel may soon lose its competitive op- 
erating value as a result of advancement in 
the design and construction of more modern 
and more economically operated vessels, and 
thereby become obsolete from the standpoint 
of its competitive operating ability long be- 
fore it deteriorates as a result of age and 
other causes. 

In order to avoid that which is ordinarily 
termed “block obsolescence” with reference 
to the American merchant marine, our Gov- 
ernment should vigorously encourage rather 
than oppose legislation urgently needed and 
designed for the replacement of these mer- 
chant vessels in an orderly manner from year 
to year, free of any extraordinary pressure 
and expense created by the necessities of war 
or warlike conditions. 

Certain members of Congress, especially 
Senator Jounson, chairman of the Senate 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, and Senators MAGNUSON and O'CONOR, 
with much foresight, have visualized and 
recognized the potential seriousness of this 
situation. They have at various times intro- 
duced bills in the Congress which, in my 
opinion, would greatly encourage and enable 
the private owners of existing American-flag 
vessels to formulate and activate plans for 
the orderly replacement of their vessels. I 
am familiar with the provisions of the bill, 
S. 241, which was jointly introduced in the 
present Congress by Senators O’Conor and 
MaGNuson, and I firmly believe that the 
enactment thereof, or something along simi- 
lar lines, is absolutely necessary if there is 
going to be an adequate merchant marine, 
owned and operated by citizens under the 
United States flag, on a permanent basis dur- 
ing the years to come. 

The basic provisions of the Merchant Ma- 
rine Act of 1936, as amended, are principal- 
ly designed to foster and encourage the de- 
velopment and maintenance of the subsi- 
dized segment of the American merchant 


marine, and it actually commits our Gov- 
ernment to such policy. In referring to the 
subsidized segment of the merchant marine, 
I am speaking of those operators whose serv- 
ices in our foreign commerce are maintained 
with the aid of an operating-differential sub- 
sidy. It is a fact, however, that the greater 
portion of the American merchant marine 
operates without the aid of Government sub- 
sidy. However, it is a deplorable fact that 
our Federal Government has done very little 
in the past to encourage the inauguration, 
development, and maintenance of nonsub- 
sidized services in our foreign commerce or 
for the protection of this major portion of 
the American merchant marine. One of the 
most unique and discriminatory provisions 
of the 1936 act accords to the subsidized op- 
erators exemption from all Federal taxes on 
the earnings of such operators to the ex- 
tent that their earnings are deposited in a 
reserve fund and expended for the acquisi- 
tion of vessels. The nonsubsidized opera- 
tors are not accorded any such preferential 
tax treatment. Perhaps I can point up this 
situation in simpler terms by saying that 
the nonsubsidized operators in our foreign 
trados are in effect penalized because they 
maintain such operations without the aid 
of Government subsidy. To anyone familiar 
with this discriminatory tax situation, as 
between the subsidized and nonsubsidized 
operators, it seems a far cry to find that some 
of our Federal Government agencies are 
strenuously opposed to the bill, S. 241, now 
pending in Congress, upon the erroneous as- 
sumption that it contains provisions for hid- 
den subsidies in the form of tax benefits. 
In introducing this bill, I am confident that 
Senators MacNuson and O'Conor are not 
only seeking to remove some of the “bugs” 
from the Merchant Marine Act of 1936, but 
also have in mind the desirability and ne- 
cessity of developing, maintaining, and per- 
petuating both the subsidized and non- 
subsidized segments of the American mer- 
chant marine as a whole. 

To me it seems extremely unfair and un- 
sound for our Federal Government to bestow 
its blessings and preferential treatment upon 
the smaller portion of the American mer- 
chant marine with an apparent disregard for 
the welfare of the major portion. In my 
opinion, if the Government does not encour- 
age and insist upon the enactment of proper 
legislation designed for the development and 
maintenance of the entire merchant marine, 
and for the orderly replacement of all vessels 
under a long-range and permanent program, 
the millions and millions of dollars being 
expended for subsidy payments, pursuant to 
the 1936 act, ultimately will prove an im- 
provident expenditure of public funds. It is 
at least gratifying to know that many Mem- 
bers of Congress are trying to do their full 
part toward the attainment of the desired 
goal with respect to our merchant marine, 
but we all know that it is very difficult, if not 
impossible, for the Congress to enact legis- 
lation when it is opposed by our administra- 
tion leaders. 

The activity of shipyards throughout the 
country has reached a very low level during 
the past few years insofar as it relates to the 
construction of new vessels. The permanent 
availability of our shipbuilding plants 
throughout the country is no less important 
to our national security and defense than 
the American merchant marine. Both go 
hand in hand. I am informed that approxi- 
mately 8,000,000 gross tons of ocean-going 
merchant vessels are currently on order and 
under construction in shipyards throughout 
the world, but it reflects a most deplorable 
situation when I tell you that only about 
7% percent of this total tonnage is placed 
with shipyards in the United States. Prac- 


tically all of the shipyards in Europe are 


being operated to capacity at the present 
time in the construction of modern foreign 
flag merchant vessels. The shipbuilding 
plants throughout the United States, in my 
opinion, cannot be maintained or success- 
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fully operated indefinitely in the absence of 
a sound national policy and program for the 
development and maintenance of the type 
of merchant marine envisioned by the Con- 
gress on a long-range and permanent basis. 

Without the availability of adequate ship- 
side terminals at all important United 
States ports, it is impossible to obtain maxi- 
mum efficiency in the operation of our mer- 
chant fleet. Generally speaking, most of the 
water-front terminals now available at our 
various ports are owned either by municipal 
or State governments, and this type of own- 
ership of such facilities has proved more 
feasible and satisfactory than any other 
method. Obviously, the serviceable capacity 
of the American merchant marine, regardless 
of its great size and physical ability to fully 
serve the essential national requirements, is 
largely restricted to the limited capacity of 
our port terminals. 

During periods of national emergency, the 
flow of water-borne traffic usually exceeds 
the capacity of shipping terminals at our 
major ports, with the result that both the 
cargo and the vessel suffer expensive and 
serious delays. To me, it would seem some- 
what short-sighted if our Government should 
think only in terms of developing and main- 
taining an adequate modern merchant ma- 
rine sufficient to meet the requirements of 
our national economy, defense, and security, 
but at the same time fail to take such steps 
as may be necessary to provide adequate 
and modern shipside terminals at all major 
ports on the Atlantic, Gulf, and Pacific 
coasts. With few exceptions, the shipside 
terminals at most of our larger ports are 
both antiquated and inadequate. This is 
especially true with reference to United 
States Atlantic ports north of Hampton 
Roads. Some of the South Atlantic and Gulf 
ports are fairly well situated in regard to 
the availability of shipside terminals. 

It is most gratifying to know that this 
great State of Georgia has authorized the 
necessary funds for the construction of mod- 
ern State-owned shipside terminals at the 
port of Savannah, and construction of these 
new facilities is well under way at this time. 
The State of North Carolina is presently ex- 
pending several million dollars for the con- 
struction of modern ship terminals. I 
merely mention at this time what is being 
done by the States of Georgia and North 
Carolina, with reference to the construction 
of shipping terminals, because it reflects 
current developments in the right direction. 
For the sake of brevity, I shall not take the 
time to remind you in detail as to the prog- 
ress which has been made by other South 
Atlantic, Gulf, and Pacific Coast States to 
provide modern shipping terminals, as the 
facts are a matter of public record. 

I realize that some of my remarks may re- 
flect a departure from the topic assigned to 
me on this occasion; however, I appreciate 
your indulgence in permitting me to focus 
your attention to some of the serious prob- 
lems confronting the entire American mer- 
chant marine and certain allied industries 
which are so vitally important to the welfare 
of all our citizens. 


The Preservation of Liberty 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


OF NEW YORK 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, June 20, 1951 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, on 

Sunday, June 17, the Washington Post 


printed the text of a very thoughtful and 
stirring address by Dr. Julian P. Boyd, 
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noted historian and librarian of Prince- 
ton University, who is the editor of the 
Jefferson Papers. This speech was de- 
livered at Richmond at a ceremony com- 
memorating the adoption of the Virginia 
declaration of rights, and dealt with the 
subject of freedom and the right of criti- 
cism and opposition under our form of 
government. 


Tuesday morning, June 19, the Wash- 
ington Post printed an editorial com- 
menting upon the attitude of the Com- 
munist Parties toward the Bill of Rights. 
Both the article by Dr. Boyd and the edi- 
torial in the Washington Post cast very 
interesting and revealing lights on this 
most difficult of all questions before us 
today—the preservation of our liberty 
against self-encroachment and against 
subversion and attack from within. I 
ask unanimous consent that these two 
items be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD, y 

There being no objection, the address 
and editorial were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


[From the Washington Post of June 17, 1951] 


FREEDOM Is THE RIGHT To ARGUE AGAINST 
OM 


(By Julian P. Boyd) 


“To be afraid of ideas, any idea,” wrote 
Dr. Alexander Meiklejohn in his book, Free 
Speech, “is to be unfit for self-government.” 
On this occasion and in this library—itself 
a repository for ideas—I do not need to re- 
mind this audience of the roots of historical 
experience that underlie Dr. Meiklejohn’s 
assertion. For this Commonwealth was the 
unquestioned leader in the establishment 
of the first Republic in the world to be dedi- 
cated to the proposition that the opinions 
and ideas of men are beyond the reach of 
government. As a historian declared more 
than a century and a quarter ago, “To the 
hand of one of her sons had been committed 
the sword of defense, from the lips of an- 
other, in obedience to the commands of his 
constituents, came the proposal of our inde- 
pendence, and by the pen of a third that 
independence was declared.” 

The generation that produced George 
Washington, Richard Henry Lee, and Thomas 
Jefferson deserves to be ranked as great 
along with the age of Pericles and the age 
of Elizabeth. It included not only these 
thre:, but also Wythe, Madison, Pendleton, 
Lee, Henry Marshall, and the author of the 
immortal document that we celebrate today, 
George Mason. Their glory was not so much 
in what they achieved as in what they sought. 
For revolution, in itself, is not a glorious 
thing; it may indeed serve an ignoble cause. 
It becomes glorious when it is governed by 
a transcendent ideal. The American Revolu- 
tion possessed such an ideal and its leaders 
were possessed by it. 

That ideal was in essence a total repudia- 
tion of the fear of ideas. It rejected with 
the passion and indignation of youth the 
concept that some ideas were so reprehensi- 
ble that the civil authorities could legit- 
imately suppress them. The genius who 
was the chief spokesman for this concept 
asserted “that the opinions of men are not 
the object of civil government, nor under 
its jurisdiction; that to suffer the civil 
magistrate to intrude his powers in the field 
of opinion and restrain the profession or 
propagation of principles on supposition of 
their ill tendency, is a dangerous fal- 
lay * and * ®* that truth is 
great and will prevail if left to herself; that 
she is the proper and sufficient antagonist 
to error, and has nothing to fear from the 
conflict unless by human interposition dis- 
armed of her natural weapons, free argument 
and debate: Errors ceasing to be dangerous 


when it is permitted freely to contradict 
them.” 

The one idea that Jefferson, Mason, and 
their compatriots permitted themselves to 
fear was’ the idea that some ideas should be 
suppressed because repugnant or abhorrent. 
They chose instead the noble belief that man 
was capable of distinguishing the good from 
the bad; that he.was endowed with reason 
and was, if left free to choose, capable of 
choosing with justice and fairness; that im- 
provement in his condition could only come 
about in this way; that, in short, he was 
capable of self-government. 

Freedom to think, freedom to examine and 
discuss any proposition, freedom in the in- 
terchange of ideas, freedom of utterance— 
this in the heart of the Declaration of Rights, 
as it is the basis of a government in a re- 
public. We must not lose sight of this as 
we meet to perform an act of devotion to 
first principles. The Declaration of Rights 
as drafted by Mason contained a phrase 
showing that it was “recommended to pos- 
terity as the basis and foundation of their 
Government.” Let us, in all humility, con- 
sider this recommendation as ing 
from men who devoted their lives, their for- 
tunes, and their sacred honor to the highest 
of all causes: That of defending the right 
of men to govern themselves. While we 
salute their greatness, we stand humbly 
aware of our responsibility. 

We should err in cherishing the Declara- 
tion of Rights as an unchanging, absolute 
precept. Virginia’s primacy in asserting 
these noble principles should not blind us 
to the fact that the basis and foundation 
of government there bequeathed to us was 
of ancient and diverse origin. The proposi- 
tions “That all men are born equally free 
and independent and have certain inherent 
natural rights, of which they cannot, by any 
compact, deprive or divest their posterity; 
among which are the enjoyment of life and 
liberty, with the means of acquiring and 
possessing property, and pursuing and ob- 
taining happiness and safety"; that sov- 
ereignty rests in the people; that when any 
government should be found unworthy of 
trust, the majority of the people “hath an 
indubitable, unalienable, and indefeasible 
right to reform, alter, or abolish it“ these 
are concepts of ancient lineage. The law of 
nature and of nature’s God from which they 
stemmed was familiar to Aristotle and Cicero 
no less than to Locke and Bolingbroke and to 
Mason and Wythe. 

This was the fixed and immutable standard 
by which the ever-changing forms of civil 
law were to be judged. It applied to all 
men, among all people, at all times. It was 
the only absolute. Today even that is chal- 
lenged by the historians and philosophers, 
and we do no dishonor to the founding 
fathers when we point to the fact that dec- 
larations and bills of rights are not them- 
selves among the unchanging absolutes. In 
different times and places, varying rights 
have been asserted with varying emphasis. 
Virginia in 1776 set forth 16 propositions, 
Massachusetts 30 in 1780, the United States 
10 in 1790. “Who,” asked James Wilson in 
the Federal Convention of 1787, “will be bold 
enough to enumerate the rights of the peo- 
ple?” And who, we must ask today, is qual- 
ified to interpret the rights of the people, 
enumerated or not? 

This, indeed, is the primary object of our 
meeting today. We do not honor the found- 
ing fathers by worshiping a mere piece of 
paper. That document itself, handed to us 
at no one knows what cost of blood and 
treasure, is meaningless unless we ask this 
question in all humility and with the same 
high purpose that animated those who pro- 
mulgated it in 1776. For we are ourselves 
founding fathers. We, too, must reassess the 
great declaration of rights, find what is val- 
ued most in it, and in turn recommend it 
to our posterity as the basis and foundation 
of their government. We must be worthy 
before we can praise. Who is qualified to 
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interpret our rights? Who is authorized to 
assess the conflict of interests and ideas that 
these rights inevitably entail? 

Let us turn for perspective to those who 
first proclaimed this basis and foundation of 
government. The principle of equality of 
men and of the sovereignty of the individual 
that they proclaimed was a bold and elevated 
concept, but it was also potentially the most 
dangerous concept that a people could as- 
sert. It was a doctrine embodied in the Vir- 
ginia Declaration of Rights and in the Dec- 
laration of Independence. It was one that 
permeated the very air of the age of en- 
lightenment. It became for Jefferson and 
others the holy cause of liberty, and if we 
read the words closely we begin to under- 
stand with what exaltation and aspiration 
they greeted the dawn of a new day. 

The first proposition of the Virginia Dec- 
laration of Rights ascerts that “all men 
. e è have certain rights, of which 
* * © they cannot, by any compact, de- 
prive or divest their posterity.” We shall 
honor the founding fathers most if we in- 
quire humbly into the meaning of these 
words for us. For one thing, they mean, as 
Montaigne asserted, there are some things a 
man cannot perform even for his country. 
He cannot suffer his Government to deprive 
posterity of its rights. If he alone were in- 
volved, he might timidly yield up his rights 
and deserve his enslavement. But he, too, 
has a posterity and he is bound to pass on his 
body of rights unfettered, unless he wishes 
to rob them and bring shame upon himself. 

“Of all political effects produced by the 
equality of conditions,” declared de Tocque- 
ville, the “love of independence is the first 
to strike the observing and to alarm the 
timid; nor can it be said that their alarm 
is wholly misplaced, for anarchy has a more 
formidable aspect in democratic countries 
than elsewhere.” Here was the great risk 
that the founding fathers took. It was one 
that they embraced with courage and faith. 
Many times in our history that faith has 
been put to the test. Many times the fear 
of ideas has alarmed the timid, swayed public 
policy, driven us from the steady course dic- 
tated by allegiance to a faith. That which 
arose in 1798 with the passage of the Alien 
and Sedition Acts was not the first nor the 
last, but it exhibited characteristics that may 
help us arrive at the answer to the question 
as to who is qualified to interpret the peo- 
ple’s rights. 

As a nation, we were confronted with the 
specter of tyranny in Europe. Many, fright- 
ened by the passions of revolution and the 
unguided and uncontrolled tyranny of the 
mob, sought to protect American institu- 
tions by repressive laws. We need not doubt 
the sincerity of their motives. No doubt 
some men honestly believed that the best 
way to protect American liberties was to 
erect barriers against aliens, to curb freedom 
of speech, to stifle criticism of government. 

Granting them the benefit of doubt in re- 
spect to motive, we still may question the 
quality of their courage and the extent of 
their understanding of the nature of the 
American people and of American institu- 
tions. Lacking in faith, they failed to grasp 
the sense of destiny of the American Nation. 
They were afraid of ideas and snatched at 
the force of government as the first weapon 
with which to combat the new threat of 
tyranny. 

In so doing, they might have caused ir- 
reparable injury to these infant institutions. 
They might have strangled at birth this new 
Nation, the earth’s best hope. Fortunately, 
there was at hand, as Virginia’s gift to the 
world, the greatest of all spokesmen for free- 
dom. Though in reality it was he rather 
than foreign ideas that was the object of 
the fear of those who sought to alleviate 
fear by. suppressing ideas, the people in 1800 
elected him to the office of Chief Magistrate, 
vindicating his faith in their judgment and 
repudiating the lack of faith of those who 
could not trust the people. 
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In his inaugural address, Thomas Jefferson 
spoke, as no one else could have, for a peo- 
ple who grounded their Government on faith 
rather than fear, who trusted each other to 
decide wisely what course the Nation should 
pursue, who repudiated the concept that 
some ultimate decisions could not be safely 
trusted to the people but must be decided 
by the rulers. “I know indeed,” he declared 
on March 4, 1801, “that some honest men 
fear that a republican government cannot be 
strong; that this Government is not strong 
enough * . I believe this, on the con- 
trary, the strongest Government on earth. 
I believe it the only one where every man, at 
the call of the law, would fly to the standard 
of the law and would meet invasions of their 
public order as his own personal concern. 
Sometimes it is said that man cannot be 
trusted with the government of himself. 
Can he then be trusted with the government 
of others? Or have we found angels, in the 
form of kings, to govern him? Let history 
answer this question.” 

When Jefferson uttered these words of con- 
fidence, the United States of America was a 
Nation of less than 4,000,000 souls. She was 
still at the mercy of the European balance ^f 
power. She was, in Jefferson’s words, en- 
gaged in commerce with nations who feel 
power and forget right.” She had no army 
or navy worthy of the name. Her citizens 
were divided. She had emerged from a revo- 
lution that, though peaceful, was so bitter 
as to leave serious question as to whether the 
country would survive the contest of opinion. 
But she was, as Jefferson knew, “advancing 
rapidly to destinies beyond the reach of mor- 
tal eye.” And he, more clearly than any 
other, perceived that America’s survival and 
her capacity to meet her destiny depended 
not on armies or navies or material things 
but on faith. She could lose her soul by 
trying to defend it with repressive laws. 

So, at bottom, his faith rested on that 
greatest of all weapons, the Bill of Rights. 
Not fear but faith, not. timidity but confi- 
dence in the justice and good sense of his 
fellow man led him to uphold the “sacred 
principle that the will of the majority in all 
cases is to prevail; that will, to be rightful, 
must be reasonable; that the minority pos- 
sess their equal rights, which equal laws 
must protect and to violate would be op- 
pression.” 

That minority might entertain hateful 
ideas. It might possess abhorrent beliefs. 
It might claim the benefit of liberties in 
order to curb liberties. It might aim, in- 
deed, at the overthrow of the Government, 
But it possessed equal rights under equal 
laws. Therefore, declared Jefferson, “If there 
be any among us who would wish to dissolve 
this union or to change its republican form, 
let them stand undisturbed as monuments 
of the safety with which error of opinion 
may be tolerated, where reason is left free 
to combat it.” Here was the most exalted 
expression of confidence in the people that 
ever fell from the lips of a chief magistrate. 

Today we are faced with a tyranny blacker 
than any feared by Jefferson. We know that 
there are traitors in our midst. We know 
that there are some who would overthrow our 
Government and who are working furtively 
and despicably to achieve that end. Can we, 
now, extend to these enemies the protection 
of equal rights and equal laws? We have met 
a destiny that was far beyond the wildest 
aspirations of the founding fathers. Can we 
in our strength extend the Bill of Rights to 
the protection of those whose ideas we hate 
when the founding fathers, in the days of 
our infancy, dared to do so? 

Let history, as Jefferson reminded his 
hearers in 1801, answer this question. Who 
now remembers the public leaders in 1798 
who resorted to force in order to thwart a 
hateful idea? Who now venerates the legis- 
lator who voted for the Alien and Sedition 
Acts? Who now praises the judges who im- 
prisoned those who were found guilty under 
these acts which Jefferson declared to be 


as palpably unconstitutional as if Congress 
had ordered the citizens to fall down and 
worship a golden calf? We remember and 
praise, instead, those great statesmen—Jef- 
ferson, Madison, Wythe and others from Vir- 
ginia—who preferred faith to force, who be- 
lieved that the Bill of Rights extended to the 
ideas hated as well as those revered, who 
were ready to defend with their lives the 
idea that equal rights protected by equal laws 
were possessed by the misguided minority as 
well as by the enlightened majority. 

Within the past few years we have been 
told that we can no longer rely upon the 
stereotyped beliefs of the eighteenth century 
to resolve the appalling problems and con- 
flicts of the twentieth. If this is so, why, 
may we ask, are we gathered here today? 
Of what consequence is a Bill of Rights if 
it does not extend equally to those whom we 
hate and whose ideas we abhor? What does 
freedom mean if it does not include the right 
to argue against freedom? A Bill of Rights 
so conceived is another name for tyranny, 
We are not met today to venerate the concept 
and the fears that lay back of the Alien and 
Sedition Acts. We are met to venerate those 
founding fathers who were not afraid to 
permit the people a right of choice among 
ideas freely expressed, freely accessible. 

We shall praise them wisely and with un- 
derstanding if we share their faith and are 
able to recommend the principles of the Dec- 
laration of Rights to our posterity as un- 
sullied as those principles were handed down 
by them to us. But can we today say that we 
are doing so? We have been seized in a 
mounting wave of hysteria. Test oaths of in- 
creasing severity are being required of public 
servants, teachers, librarians and others, and 
are being proposed even as a condition prec- 
edent for those about to enter professions 
or trades. Books are being banned or sup- 
pressed not because they contravene laws 
but because of the ideas they contain. Amer- 
ican citizens may be deprived of livelihood 
or even of their liberties by ex parte pro- 
ceedings based on accusations made by 
anonymous persons. Arraigned at the bar 
of public opinion, innocent persons may now 
be required to prove themselves not guilty. 
In many other respects, we are in danger 
of doing violence to the letter and the spirit 
of the Bill of Rights. 

The issue that is joined here is a never- 
ending one. It was faced by Pendleton, Lee, 
Mason and others of the founding fathers 
who set in motion the events of May, June, 
and July 1776. It was faced by those who 
opposed the Alien and Sedition Acts of 1798. 
It cannot be evaded by us. Each of us, 
bound by the overriding duties of the citizen, 
must weigh, balance, and determine what for 
us is the wise and just policy when the 
mighty opposites of national survival and 
the civil rights of the individual clash. Never 
in our history have they come into such 
violent conflict as in our day, and the dread- 
ful climax seems to be ahead of us, 

We cannot apply an easy formula and ob- 
tain an answer. We cannot resort to doc- 
trinaire solutions. For neither the right of 
national self-preservation nor the right of 
free speech is an absolute; both are condi- 
tioned by constitutional limitations. Sur- 
vival without individual liberty is not worth 
having; individual liberty purchased at the 
cost of national existence would be meaning- 
less. There must be a weighing and assess- 
ment of the values, constantly, unremitting- 
ly, now and in the long future. 

Who is to decide—the lawyer? the legis- 
lator? the judge? Until there is rebuttal 
from the profession itself, we may assume 
the lawyers agree with the leading article 
that appeared recently in its principal ve- 
hicle of expression, the Journal of the Amer- 
ican Bar Association. That article quotes 
the phrases of Jefferson’s first inaugural, in 
which a noble belief in the free and un- 
trammeled traffic in ideas is asserted. It 
also quotes Justice Holmes’ famous declara- 
tion: “+ + f there is any principle of 
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the Constitution that more imperatively 
calls for attachment than any other, it is 
the principle of free thought—not free for 
those who agree with us but freedom for the 
thought that we hate.” It then concludes 
that “freedom for the thought we hate is 
not * * * a principle of our Consti- 
tution.” 

Eight days ago the United States Supreme 
Court, in a historic decision, agreed with 
this view. The decision upheld the consti- 
tutionality of an act of Congress aimed at 
suppression of the Communist Party. The 
decision in effect disfranchised that party. 
It specifically stated that the “conspiracy to 
organize the Communist Party and to teach 
and advocate the overthrow of the Govern- 
ment of the United States by force and vio- 
lence created a ‘clear and present danger’ of 
an attempt to overthrow the Government 
by force and violence.” 

Such conspiracy for such an end is hate- 
ful and to be reprobated by all. But to 
whom do we as responsible citizens attend 
in this matter of denying equal rights under 
equal law to all citizens? To the lawyer 
who speaks for his profession, to the legis- 
lator who passes the law, to the jurist who 
interprets it and the Constitution? 

We as citizens possessing ultimate sov- 
ereignty have a higher responsibility than 
the jurist or the legislator. For they are 
apparently limited and circumscribed by 
constitutional and legal bounds. We must 
decide the issue in our individual consciences 
on the high level of wisdom and public 
policy, and use reason and justice, courage, 
and faith, as our guides. 

We shall decide in our several ways. Igno- 
rance, passion, and hatred will cloud our 
judgment at times. We shall be swept along 
by waves of hysteria and blown from our 
course by erratic storms and- enthusiasms. 
But if we have faith, we can, in calmer 
moments, perceive that history offers no 
hope of reward for those who fear ideas. 
Theirs is the losing side. They have ro com- 
fort save the cold chill of their nightly dread. 
They warm themselves under no splendid 
sun of confidence in the people's capacity for 
self-government. 

But there are many in our day whom we 
perceive keeping the faith with Jefferson and 
Mason and Wythe. Eight days ago Mr. Jus- 
tice Douglas delivered a dissenting opinion 
that rejected with clear common sense the 
idea that a handful of Communists could 
create such a danger to the United States as 
to justify the most extensive invasion yet 
made in the rights guaranteed by the first 
amendment. “Some nations less resilient 
than the United States,” he declared, “might 
have to take drastic steps and jail these 
men for merely speaking their creed. But in 
America they are miserable merchants of 
unwanted ideas; their wares remain unsold. 
The fact that their ideas are abhorrent does 
not make them powerful.“ 

This much was common sense, reflecting 
a sure understanding of the American peo- 
ple, of their ideals, and of their history. For 
us, on this occasion, it is most fitting that 
we note the appeal made by the dissenting 
jurist to a great Virginian. “The first 
amendment,” Mr. Justice Douglas declared, 
“makes confidence in the common sense of 
our people and in their maturity of judg- 
ment the great postulate of our democracy. 
Its philosophy is that violence is rarely, if 
ever, stopped by denying civil liberties to 
those advocating resort to force. The first 
amendment reflects the philosophy of Jeffer- 
son ‘that it is time enough for the rightful 
purposes of civil government for its officers 
to interfere when principles break out into 
overt acts against peace and good order.“ 

I do not need to remind this audience that 
the words quoted by the dissenting jurist are 
derived from one of the great landmarks of 
Virginia’s history that still shines forth from 
her statute books—the Act for Establishing 
Religious Freedom. 
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The author of this enlightened dissent 
might also have appealed to Jefferson’s 
apostrophe to the Bill of Rights in his first 
inaugural: “Freedom of religion, freedom of 
the press, and freedom of person, under the 
protection of the habeas corpus—and trial 
by juries impartially selected. These prin- 
ciples form the bright constellation which 
has gone before us and guided our steps 
through an age of revolution and reforma- 
tion. The wisdom of our sages and blood of 
our heroes have been devoted to their attain- 
ment. They should be the creed of our po- 
litical faith, the text of civic instruction, the 
touchstone by which to try the services of 
those we trust. And should we wander from 
them in moments of error or of alarm, let us 
hasten to retrace our steps and to regain the 
road which alone leads to peace, liberty, and 
safety.” 

[From the Washington Post of June 
19, 1951] 
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Eugene Dennis, general secretary of the 
Communist Party whose conviction under 
the Smith Act was recently upheld by the 
Supreme Court, is manifesting a tender 
regard for the Bill of Rights. In behalf 
of the Communist hierarchy he has issued 
a statement urging citizens to demand that 
the high Court reconsider its decision and 
restore the first amendment and to speak 
out in defense of the Constitution and its 
Bill of Rights. So long as this bourgeois 
law exists the convicted Communists would 
be delighted to use it as a shield. But it is 
everywhere acknowledged that if they should 
ever come to power their first act would be 
to destroy it. The fate of the Bill of Rights 
under the Communists can be found in the 
following words of their leader, William Z. 
Foster: 

“When a Communist heads a government 
in the United States—and that day will come 
just as surely as the sun rises—that govern- 
ment will not be a capitalist government, 
but a Soviet government, and behind this 
government will stand the Red Army to en- 
force the dictatorship of the proletariat.” 

This is the gist of the doctrine that the 
Communist Party was organized to spread 
abroad in the land. Communist agents also 
made clear to their followers that our teach- 
ing is not a dogma but a guide to action. 
The teaching and advocacy in which the 
party engaged was made a part of its pro- 
gram of action because, in the words of 
Lenin, “The replacement of the bourgeois by 
the proletarian state is impossible without 
a violent revolution.” Honest-minded rey- 
olutionaries working for such a violent erup- 
tion would never have the nerve to wrap 
themselves in the Bill of Rights, but that 
does not restrain the leaders of communism. 

There is additional irony in the free cir- 
culation of the, Communist claim that free- 
dom has been destroyed by the recent deci- 
sion. The Dennis statement asserts that 
Communist headquarters will remain open 
and the Daily Worker will continue to be 
published. What Communist-controlled 
country permits convicted leaders of a revo- 
lutionary movement to issue such statements 
to the press? Where do the Communists 
permit their foes to publish a defiant revo- 
lutionary newspaper? The effect of Mr. Den- 
nis’ statement is to illustrate the great con- 
trast between American leniency and Com- 
munist ruthlessness in dealing with inter- 
nal troublemakers. 

In the present context of world-wide in- 
security the Communists in this country 
have been forbidden to enter into conspiracy 
for teaching and advocating the overthrow 
of the Government by force and violence, 
But Communists as individuals are neither 
banished to outer darkness, shot nor tor- 
tured. They are still free to criticize the 
Government and to advocate changes by 
peaceful means. In only one relatively minor 
area has their freedom been curtailed in 


the interests of national security. Of course, 
the Communist leaders would like to make 
the people believe that the Bill of Rights 
is in shreds, and some commentators seem 
to be falling into that mistaken notion. We 
are told, for example, that ideas are being 
suppressed—that the Supreme Court has 
lowered an iron curtain on this side of the 
Atlantic. It is more accurate to say that 
plotting against our free society has been 
outlawed so that the issues of our day can 
continue to be threshed out in the realm of 
ideas without any shadow of violence inter- 
vening. . 


Reactions of Russian Children 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, June 20, 1951 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, on May 
24 I arranged for the preparation as a 
Senate document of a Library of Con- 
gress study entitled Tensions Within 
the Soviet Union.” This study had been 
prepared at my request and was designed 
to enable our country to help exploit the 
internal stresses and strains within 
Soviet Russia. Senate Document 41, as 
I have previously reported on the Senate 
floor, has met with tremendously en- 
thusiastic response throughout the Na- 
tion. Requests for copies have come in 
from all over our country, including such 
organizations as the American Legion 
et cetera. 

Recently Mr. Tris Coffin on his tele- 
vision program over the Dumont net- 
work interviewed a 22-year-old Russian 
youth named Boris—a lad whose full 
name was not given for security reasons. 
Young Boris has volunteered for service 
in the United States Army, and Mr. 
Coffin in the course of his questions 
brought forth some very revealing in- 
formation concerning life inside Russia 
as seen through the eyes of a young man. 

This particular telecast on June 15 had 
been based on lines suggested within 
Senate Document 41, as had a previous 
interview which Mr. Coffin had con- 
ducted on his television program with 
Dr. Sergius Yakobson, Senior Library 
Specialist in International Relations who 
had prepared Senate Document 41. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of the questions and answers of Mr. 
Coffin’s June 15 program be printed in 
the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the text was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

Question: How do you feel about going 
into the United States Army? 

Answer: Like the rest of my friends, Rus- 
sians, I view it as a chance, actively to fight 
communism. I must add that we Russians 
— looking for such a chance for quite some 

me. 

Question: Why do you, who was brought 
up under communism, feel it is important 
to struggle against it? 

Answer: Because my experience under 
communism convinced me that it deserves 
no other treatment. During my life in the 
Soviet Union, I had a full opportunity to 
see not only its dogmatic slogans, but its 
operation in reality. The dictatorship of 
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proletariat and the equality of men is noth- 
ing else but a bunch of lies of the Politburo, 
with which it tries to fool the rest of the 
world. In practice it operates this way: In 
the beginning of 1939 up to the time of 
German occupation there was a shortage of 
food in the Soviet Union and in my city 
particularly. Once in a while some store 
would receive some food, for example, butter 
or sugar, but there would be so many people 
anxious to buy it, that one had to stand in 
tremendous lines to get it. The number of 
people standing in those lines would reach 
such a fantastic number as two or three 
thousand, that means that sometimes one 
would stand in the line all day long and get 
nothing. Sometimes there would be more 
food than the shop is able to sell in 1 day, 
people would continue to stay in the line 
all night long. 

This situation was affecting everybody but 
the Communist officials for whom the Soviet 
Government had special shop called closed 
distributors where they could get anything 
on very low prices, while their fellow work- 
ers and their wives and their children were 
standing in the line days and nights regard- 
less of weather. Under the estimation the 
Soviet woman who does not belong to the 
party, during her life spends 3 years of time 
standing in the line. From this small ex- 
ample you can see the difference between 
dogmatic Communist slogans and the actual 
slavelike life. During the 30 years of its ex- 
istence Soviet Government brought nothing 
but the slavery and terror to the Russian 
people. 

Question: Our guest last week Dr. Yacob- 
son said that the greatest group of potential 
anti-Communist in Russia is the youth. Do 
you agree? 

Answer. Yes; Ido agree. You see the ma- 
jority of kids by the time they get about 16 
or 17 years old, see pretty clearly that what 
they ‘are taught in school is different from 
the actuality: for instance; from the begin- 
ning of the school the boys are taught that 
the Soviet Union gives them the best oppor- 
tunity in the world to complete their educa- 
tion in any field they like, however, by the 
time he gets 12 years of age he finds out 
that there are such things as the Soviet 
trade schools which actually recruit chil- 
dren; if you are recruited into one of these 
things (and the possibility is that you will 
be because by official Soviet statistics about 
30 percent of Soviet children are recruited 
annually into these schools), you can go on 
and tell the world that you don't want to 
be anything else but a doctor, and get no- 
where. After 3 years of this school you be- 
come a skilled worker; you are attached to a 
factory, which may be located anywhere in 
the Soviet Union, and there are great chances 
that you stay as a skilled worker for the rest 
of your life. Besides that, by the time you 
get to be 17 you may be recruited into a 
military school for some other project going 
on, also regardless whether you want it or 
not. ; 

But even if you are as lucky as to get 
through this obstacle, and complete your 
high school education, you will have to pay 
your way through the university, but to do 
this it is highly advisable that your parents 
are able to support you or you are able to 
receive money from some other source, be- 
cause the conditions in the Soviet Russia are 
such, that people who work and don't study 
have a hard time supporting themselves. 
This, and many other similar aspects of 
the Soviet life at one time or another do 
open the eyes of the Soviet kids and since 
they are like everywhere else in the world 
very idealistic, they are the strongest poten- 
tial enemies of the Soviet regime. 

Question: Do you think there is any hope 
that the Soviet Russians may try to change 
their system? 

Answer: Well, sir, since you ask this ques- 
tion, I may as well bring up the fact that 
the Russian people, were trying already dur- 
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ing these 30 years to struggle against the 
Soviet regime. Their struggle varied by its 
methods in different times, but still and all 
it was a constant struggle against the 
tyranny of Communist dictatorship. There 
were about 20 organized uprisings, which 
took place under different conditions, differ- 
ent times and involving different regions 
of the Soviet Union. These uprisings did 
not succeed to overthrow the Government, 
mainly due to the lack of material and 
leadership, but they certainly did illustrate 
how deep do the Soviet people love their 
Government. 

A yeiy good example of the people's resis- 
tance against their Government was the fact 
that literally millions of soldiers gave them- 
selves up to Germans at the beginning of 
the last World War, It is very unfortunate 
however that it was Germany, equally cruel 
and ruthless, that the Russian people had 
to choose instead of the Soviet Government, 
the ones that did, died by large numbers in 
German concentration camps; the ones that 
did not are probably dying in the Soviet 
concentration camps. These are the basis, 
sir, for my answer that the Russian people 
will be eager to struggle against their Gov- 
ernment provided they don't have to choose 
again between two evils. 


The International Labor Organization 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT R. O’CONOR 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, June 20, 1951 


Mr. O’CONOR. Mr. President, in 
view of the importance of the confer- 
ences and discussions being held in con- 
nection with the thirty-fourth annual 
conference, International Labor Organ- 
ization, at Geneva this month, it would 
seem to be desirable to bring to the at- 
tention of the Congress and our people 
generally the more outstanding ad- 
dresses before that important group. 

The United States employer-delegate 
to the convention, Mr. Charles P. McCor- 
mick, president of McCormick & Co., Inc., 
Baltimore, is recognized as one of the 
outstanding industrial leaders of the 
country with regard to his views on the 
matter of labor-management relations. 
It was a source of gratification to me 
to be with him in Geneva at the two 
previous annual conferences, as the rep- 
resentative of the United States Senate, 
and I had abundant opportunity to ob- 
serve at first hand the uniformly high 
regard in which Mr. McCormick is held 
by delegates to the conference and the 
great leadership he has exercised. 

SI ask unanimous consent that the ad- 
dress delivered by Mr. McCormick be- 
fore the conference on Thursday morn- 
ing, June 14, be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ADDRESS BY CHARLES P. McCormick, UNITED 
STATES EMPLOYER DELEGATE, THIRTY-FOURTH 
ANNUAL CONFERENCE, INTERNATIONAL LABOR 
ORGANIZATION, GENEVA, SWITZERLAND, BE- 
FORE THE CONFERENCE ON JUNE 14, 1951 
We congratulate Mr. David Morse, our 

director-general, upon submitting to us such 

an excellent and able report, with which we 
concur in general, However, we disagree with 


certain implications of the report, and shall 
try to present our views constructively. Our 
entire delegation of United States Employers 
unanimously agree in these findings. 

The League of Nations died an early death, 
The United Nations is still young. But the 
ILO is holding its thirty-fourth annual meet- 
ing. Never before has any council consisting 
of actual representatives of governments in- 
cluded so many nations, or lasted so long. 

This proves that men of all countries, large 
o" small, nations with different tor ues, 
economies, and political structures, can con- 
tinue to have a world-wide public forum so 
that mutual debates may produce certain 
international areas of agreement. 

This same pattern may some day be ap- 
plied to world peace. 

As we hold this great forum of nations, 
the world vibrates with sounds of war. 
Tnere appears to be mounting tension and 
strife. It is, therefore, vital that we discuss 
common universal problems with tolerance 
and patience, so that we keep the respect 
and support of the people from all our mem- 
ber countries. 

This we can do best by changing our prac- 
tice in one basic respect. 

We cannot long keep this respect if we 
continue to pass conventions which are not 
ratified; or to ratify conventions without 
passing enabling legislation; or if, after pass- 
ing such legislation, no attention is paid to 
its enforcement. When this happens, rati- 
fication becomes pure hypocrisy. 

Furthermore, a convention not approved 
by a majority of each group—government, 
workers, and employers—is not truly tripar- 
tite, and should never be represented to the 
world as an approved policy of this tripar- 
tite body. Certainly in the case of conven- 
tions, which imply implementation through 
international law, no action should be taken 
by the ILO except on the basis of a majority 
vote of each of the three groups. 

We lend our support to the views on this 
subject expressed in the summary of the 
proposed agenda of the 1953 session, and in 
the Director-General’s report. 

The summary states that “if the number 
of decisions for submission to the competent 
authorities becomes so great that states 
members are unable to observe their obli- 
gations strictly, the conference may be in 
danger of adopting a series of conventions 
which will have no real prospect of wide 
ratification and application for an unduly 
long period.” 

The Director-General suggests that “only 
convention capable of immediate applica- 
tion should be considered for ratification at 
any given moment.” 

The passing of more new conventions 
without hope of ratification merely lowers 
our international standing. By contrast, we 
can express desired purposes and ideals in 
terms of resolutions and recommendations 
without loss of prestige—for the latter carry 
with them no treaty obligations with re- 
spect to the enactment of laws in individual 
nations. 

We think it is improper for the ILO to 
attempt to agree upon, and then try to im- 
pose, specific legislation or even methods of 
implementation upon its members, 

Political and social structures, cultures, 
and traditions differ so in each country that 
we do not see how each member can be ex- 
pected to enact laws identical in substance 
on specific subjects or problems. 

Public opinion is not made by laws—laws 
are made by public opinion. We should nat- 
urally state objectives, but allow each coun- 
try its own freedom of operation. 

We wish to state briefly the American so- 
cial and economic philosophy as seen by the 
United States employers’ delegation. 

In the United States, advancement in the 
standard of living has been founded success- 
fully upon the principle of competitive free 
enterprises. Since this standard of living is 
factually the highest ever enjoyed by any 
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society, we hope you will consider our views, 
which we here humbly offer, worthy of close 
study. 

In our country, when a job or position is 
open, anyone who desires may compete for 
it. If an employee wants to change his job, 
he has a complete freedom of choice. 

If a person wants to make any product he 
can sell, he can quit his job and set up a 
business of his own. This is free enterprise. 

Thus people with ingenuity and ability 
and ambition work their way upward in our 
dynamic system. The prime mover for the 
higher standard of living is the competition 
between competing companies. Each com- 
pany, in designing its products and consum- 
er prices, knows full well that rival enter- 
prises are going to compete in the same 
market. Therefore they know that only by 
pleasing and serving the ultimate consumer 
can they be successful and build a bigger 
and better business. 

We are surprised and somewhat disap- 
pointed that the Director-General has not 
seen fit to mention competition, in sum- 
marizing factors affecting living standards 
on page 24 of his report. 

He does say (p. 70) that the most effec- 
tive way to increase real wages is to increase 
productivity—agreed thus far—but his the- 
ory apparently assumes that productivity 
should be increased only as much as is need- 
ed to satisfy demand at price levels cur- 
rently in effect. He furthermore cites price 
stability as an immediate goal, and states, 
“Governments should satisfy themselves 
that total demand is no greater 
than is required to absorb the goods and 
services produced when the economy is fully 
employed.” 

The idea is apparently that a good prod- 
uct, let us say a washing machine, will sell 
for e. certain price; and production should be 
limited to the number that the public can 
afford to buy at that price. This, to us, is 
the philosophy of a rigid state-controlled 
economy; and we know of no surer method 
to retard the upward climb of the standard 
of living of the working people of the world. 

Again, we disagree with the theory of fixed 
prices, with demand limited to the favored 
few who can afford to buy at those prices. 

We do not believe that only the rich should 
own washing machines. We believe that 
every family desires a washing machine, 
This means a practically limitless market, 
provided costs can be cut to reach it. 
Through creative ingenuity, mechanization 
and increased productivity, we bring wash- 
ing machines within the reach of more and 
more pocketbooks. 

In some of our cities, television antennae 
on roofs of workers’ as well as employers’ 
apartments are almost as thick as chimneys 
or tree branches. Why is this possible? Be- 
cause of the genius and productivity of 
American workers and employers, working 
together as a team. Because competition 
between companies has forced prices down 
to where today television is not a luxury for 
the few—it is available to practically every- 
body within range of the transmitting 
station. > 

Annually, our workers are able to get more 
and more comforts and conveniences of life 
in return for their earnings. And because 
in the United States we have learned how to 
produce more in fewer hours, there is more 
time for leisure and for the pursuit of educa- 
tion and culture. We believe the principle 
behind this continuous progress is com- 
petition. 

Our system is sometimes called the profit 
system. But remember, the consumer de- 
termines the final destiny of every business. 
Over the years, the ones that give the public 
the best values are those that survive and 
succeed. In fact, it might be said that 
profit is actually the reward for raising living 
standards. 

All this is only possible within the frame- 
work of a competitive system. Destroy it, 
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and you destroy opportunity, advancement, 
and in the end, security. 

For what happens when a business be- 
comes a monopoly? 

Secure in its markets, it does not need to 
improve its products. Freed from competi- 
tion, it can raise its prices. The consumer 
has no choice. No longer is there a keen in- 
centive to improve products. Negative and 
protective thinking creeps in and stifles prog- 
ress. Opportunity for advancement is re- 
placed by a rigid bureaucracy. Efficiency and 
economy dwindles. And the public pays 
the bill. 

Monopoly generally leads to lower stand- 
ards of living for the workers, and to medi- 
ocrity. 

We in the United States are against mo- 
nopolies as a principle. Under our antitrust 
laws a monopoly can be broken up into 
small competing companies. 

Under competitive enterprise there must 
be freedom—‘reedom of action, freedom to 
develop new ideas, ideals, and markets. 

Suppose Government takes over an in- 
*dustry—whether by outright acquisition or 
by complete regulation—then what? 

The quick effect of controls is the retard- 
ing and stifling of freedom and the destruc- 
tion of competition. Men become frozen in 
their jobs, and are told where they must 
work and what they must do, The freedom 
of choice disappears. Liberty becomes a 
word without meaning. 

Political expediency may have its uses in 
some fields, but what happens in industry 
when political expediency supplants indi- 
vidual merit? Does a man dependent upon 
politics instead of performance concern him- 
self chiefly with his company’s efficiency, or 
with “polishing the apple” with the admin- 
istrators of power? 

Under total state or government regula- 
tion, companies must be told what they 
must make, how much they can produce, and 
where they shall sell it. The individual free- 
dom and incentive for new ventures is gone. 
Gone likewise is the driving force which 
presses for progress to attract and benefit the 
consumer. 

Research under the competitive system is 
a glorious opportunity for advancement. It 
is one of the surest roads toward providing 
better things for more people at lower cost. 
The world over, it is the key to better living 
for all, not for the favored few. But under 
Government, research can become an un- 
necessary expense. 

Normally, under  statism—government 
ownership or operation—a company is not 
allowed to fail. If loyal to the administra- 
tion, the inefficient are fostered and pro- 
tected. Business is one thing and politics 
is another. They do not mix well for the 
public benefit. 

Normally also, any industry taken over by 
government immediately becomes a monop- 
oly to all effects and purposes. It will pro- 
duce the same results that generally follow 
in monopolies—the elements of dry rot, the 
placing of bureaucratic above public inter- 
est. 


All groups of workers ultimately suffer 
from a host of hidden taxes. 

Gone is the competitive incentive to cut 
costs and Offer the public more for its money. 

Gone, too, is freedom—not merely the 
freedom of the employer, but the freedom of 
the workers and the freedom of their unions. 
How can there be free collective-bargaining 
rights with the Government? 

We who have lived our lives in the middle 
of the competitive struggle for existence in 
markets, know full well the challenge of 
being faithful to the consumer buying 
public. 

Basically, we Americans believe above all 
else in freedom and liberty; freedom of com- 
petition, and the liberty of the individual. 
Likewise, we believe in the dignity-of-man 
concept. 


The Director-General again states that the 
mainspring of all true progress has always 
been the belief in the essential worth and 
dignity of the individual. The preserva- 
tion of this dignity depends largely on the 
preservation of certain freedoms. 

We agree that these freedoms include the 
right of free speech, freedom of the press, 
and freedom of religion. J 

We believe that another basic freedom is 
the freedom of association—freedom to join 
your own church, your lodge or association, 
your union, the Boy Scouts, etc. However, 
freedom cannot be a one-way street. Free- 
dom carries with it the right not to join 
any church, lodge, association, union, Boy 
Scouts, etc. The right to join is essential, 
The freedom of choice—not to join—is like- 
wise essential, under freemen's interpreta- 
tion of liberty. 

Observe, in America the great majority of 
our employers are small-business men—that 
do not belong to the National Association 
of Manufacturers or to the United States 
Chamber of Commerce. That is their right— 
and also the majority of employees in the 
United States do not belong to any union. 
This is their right, too. 

Under any true industrial democracy, as 
We see it, a worker should be as free not to 
join a union as to join one. This is the 
freedom of choice that must be protected 
by ILO. It is a basic freedom. 

We maintain again this year, as we have 
done before, that it is one of ILO’s obliga- 
tions to make a definite pronouncement to 
this effect. 

ILO must not have only the interest of 
union workers at heart. It should have at 
heart the interests of all workers of all na- 
tions, whether organized or unorganized. 

Unless the right not to join is given equal 
emphasis with the right to join, the ILO, 
in the United States of America, at least, 
may lay itself open to the charge that it is 
biased and concerned with promoting the 
interests of one specific group versus another 
in the same country. Let us not jeopardize 
the good public support of the ILO by giving 
this false impression. 

In conclusion, we concur that we have an 
obligation to the oncoming generations, as 
well as an obligation to our ancestors for the 
heritage of the freedoms we enjoy today. 
We must pass onward to the yet unborn im- 
proved conditions, improved standards of 
living and in order to do this we must main- 
tain all our hard-earned freedoms of the 
past. Society must go ahead—and not be 
static or backward; therefore, we have re- 
plied as honestly as possible in order to be 
helpful in finding mutual areas of agreement 
at this most worthy conference. 

Bear in mind that we believe firmly in the 
ILO and in its tripartite composition. We 
agree in the fundamental aim of the ILO, 
which is, as we understand it, that of “en- 
deavoring to raise the living standards of 
workers all over the world.” y 

But, may I quote solemnly and sincerely, 
we ask you to remember the words of a 
great American, President Abraham Lincoln, 
who said, “Those who deny freedom to 
others—deserve it not for themselves; and 
under the rule of a just God—cannot long 
retain it.” 


Independence Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 
HON. KENNETH S. WHERRY 
OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, June 20, 1951 


Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, Mr. 
Hugh Darling, of Arlington, Va., deliv- 
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ered an address at the national public- 
speaking contest, at the forty-ninth an- 
nual convention of the American Insti- 
tute of Banking in Pittsburgh, Pa., on 
June 4, 1951. This occasion also 
marked the twenty-fifth anniversary of 
the founding of the A. P, Giannini pub- 
lic-speaking feature of the AIB. Mr, 
Darling placed third among the con- 
testants. 

In this address, as a British-born, 
naturalized American citizen, Mr. Dar- 
ling expresses his unlimited faith in the 
greatness and the permanence of our 
country. Because our country will on 
July 4 next celebrate the one hundred 
seventy-fifth anniversary of the signing 
of the Declaration of Independence, and 
because of the inspiration to be gained 
from this excellent address, I believe it 
will be of wholesome benefit to all who 


read it. AG 


I ask unanimous consent to have i 
printed in the Appendix of the Record. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: - 


I hope you will excuse me if I approach 
tonight's subject from my own personal ex- 
perience, inasmuch as 1 have only been a 
citizen of this great country for a little over 
2 years. My own Independence Day—de- 
spite the fact that paradoxically enough I 
was born on the Fourth of July—occurred on 
December 8, 1948, when I proudly took the 
cath of allegiance. 

For 10 years prior to that I had traveled 
all over the world, seeing and experiencing 
for myself the different forms of government 
and the varied concepts on which these gov- 
ernments were founded. 

During that period, I traveled under the 
British flag and I became very much aware 
of the dangers that had only too obviously 
taken their toll on the whole British sys- 
tem a situation which to me spelled out the 
apparent truth that England was reclining 
for too heavily on the couch of her past 
giories and was not sufficiently aware of the 
retrogression in the ideals and greatness 
which had once made her a principal power 
in the world. 

I have infinite faith in the greatness and 
the permanence of this country, and to sub- 
stantiate my deep feeling in this regard I 
stand before you tonight an American. In 
this present day we all know that our Nation 
is being threatened from without, but it is 
my contention—not ignoring the importance 
of this threat and the importance of building 
up our defenses—that the dangers from 
within are by far the most insidious and im- 
portant. Internal decay has always been a 
more potent cause of national downfall than 
external aggression. 

My proposal for the preservation of our 
American heritage of freedom is the over- 
coming of the many signs of indifference to 
the ideals and principles laid down by our 
founders. 

The French historian, Guizot, once asKed 
James Russell Lowell how long he thought 
the American Republic wouid last. Lowell 
replied, “As long as the ideas of the men 
who founded it continue dominant.” That, 
ladies and gentlemen, is what we must never 
forget, and that is the crux of our problem 
tonight, 

America is still a young Nation. It is 
little more than a century and a half since 
our Government was established, but there 
are many ominous signs that we are depart- 
ing from the ideals of our founders, 

What were these ideals? 

First. They believed in the inherent dig- 
nity and worth of the individual person. It 
was only in the latter part of the eighteenth 
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century that this idea gained any wide ac- 
ceptance. Before that the individual was 
merely a creature—a chattel of the State, a 
pawn of no real value in himself. 

Today, only two centuries later, entirely 
apart from the complete trampling of human 
rights which has occurred in other sections 
of the world, there are certain alien and 
socialistic trends in America which endanger 
the rights of the individual. There are the 
various types of socialism, the varied organ- 
izations, ostensibly patriotic, which provide 
a front for Communist activities; there is 
the unreasonable power which some unions 
exert on the rights of the individual; there 
is the threat of bureaucracy and the de- 
terioration of our democratic processes by 
the use of the political spoils system. 

Certainly in a nation as large and complex 
as ours we must have an ample measure of 
government and room for new ideas to grow. 
But our first duty is never to cease guarding 
against an improper balance between the 
rights of the individual and the measures 
for the common good which must necessarily 
surround them. 

Second. Our forefathers had high ideals 
and a strong belief in God as the Creator 
and Director of the Universe. This belief, 
to them, was like an anchor, or like the 
foundation upon which a house is built. 
Today we look around our country and see 
the many signs of indifference to religion. 
We see the tremendous rise of juvenile de- 
linquency—a result of parents who have not 
impressed upon their children the ideals of 
Christianity. We see divorces, crimes of 
violence, and other terrifying examples of 
the increasing departures from the hardy 
faith in God which the founders of our 
Nation showed in all their thoughts and 
deeds. 

No candid student of the origin and growth 
of our Government can deny the dominating 
influence of the deep religious convictions of 
"Our forefathers Upon the establishment of 
our Government and the déVélopmeist of fhe- 
American way of life. These convictions 
must be revitalized to insure the continued 
inner strength of our Nation. 

Third. They put the honor, prosperity, and 
well-being of their country ahead of them- 
selves. Theirs was not a selfish interest; 
their ambition was not one of monetary 
gain; their whole being and existence was 
dedicated to the betterment and freedom 
of this country. They had the courage to 
publish a Declaration of Independence at a 
time when England was great and powerful. 
To that document they signed their names 
and pledged their lives, their fortunes, and 
their sacred honor. 

Anyone here this evening who owns a tele- 
vision set or who had the opportunity to 
watch the recent Senate crime investigation 
hearings in New York and Washington can- 
not deny that the morals and high ideals 
which our founders prized and exhibited so 
strongly have been sadly lacking in a sur- 
prising number of citizens in all walks of 
life. You need not own a television set to 
realize the acute economic position our coun- 
try had been placed in by certain illegal 
strikes inspired by men whose ideas was not 
the welfare of many but the personal gain of 
a few. 

Ladies and gentlemen, it is an oversim- 
plification, but an obvious truth, that we 
must again put the honor, the properity, and 
the well-being of our country ahead of our 
own selfish interests. 

Such were the convictions and ideals which 
acuated the men who wrote and brought 
about the adoption of the Constitution, and 
I repeat them; 

1. They believed in the inherent dignity 
and worth of the individual person. 

2. Our founders had high ideals and a 
strong belief in God. 


3. They put the honor, prosperity, and 
well-being of their country ahead of them- 
selves. 

Such must again be the convictions and 
ideals with which we preserve our American 
heritage. And, in so doing, we must avoid 
the fallacy of looking upon our forefathers 
high ideals as museum pieces, having his- 
torical interest, but hardly applicable to the 
complex problems of the present day. 

At Gettysburg, Lincoln said, “Four score 
and 7 years ago our forefathers brought forth 
upon this continent a new nation conceived 
in liberty and dedicated to the proposition 
that all men are created equal.” Now, you 
and I, exactly four score and 7 years after 
Lincoln delivered his famous speech in the 
latter part of 1863, are living at a time when 
we must rededicate ourselves to the preserva- 
tion of our American heritage of freedom. 

There must be reborn in us something of 
the amplitude of mind and greatness of soul 
of our founders, something of their reckless 
courage and faith in American destiny. All 
other things are secondary to these high 
considerations. 

Even when the skies are dark, as they are 
today, we must recover the spirit of George 
Washington, when at a dark hour in the 
Constitutional Convention, timid souls said 
that no Constitution adopted could hope to 
secure support by a majority of the States. 

“Granted,” he said, “that they may not 
approve what we propose here, nevertheless, 
let us set up a standard to which the wise and 
the honest may repair. The event is in the 
hands of God. 

Thank you very much. 


End of a Tradition 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


— HON. WILLIAM H. AYRES 


OF oo... 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 20, 1951 


Mr. AYRES. Mr. Speaker, those of us 
in the Ohio delegation are proud of our 
colleague, Mrs. Botton. I am certain 
her many friends will enjoy the follow- 
ing editorial from the Lakewood Post of 
June 15, 1951: 

END OF A TRADITION 


There are thoughts expressed in the cur- 
rent weekly news letter of Congresswoman 
Frances P. Botton which deserve recording 
and comment in this column. Writes Mrs. 
BOLTON: 

“During the many months since redis- 
tricting has been under consideration, I have 
tried to make it clear that with the new 
census figures, the present district equals 
three normal ones, and that on that basis I 
could not stand in the way of change, even 
though I love every square foot and every 
person of the 908,000 that now make up the 
twenty-second. 

“Like the other Members of Congress, I 
shall have to accept the results arrived at, 
whether I like them or not, just as everyone 
else will. I find myself quite tragically re- 
luctant about relinquishing practically two- 
thirds of the constituents it has been my 
privilege to serve for more than 11 years.” 

What Mrs. BoLTON does not discuss is the 
fact that breaking of the twenty-second will 
mark end of a tradition. The twenty-second 
həs been one of the land’s largest congres- 
sional districts for decades. But if it has 
been among the largest it has also been 
among the best represented ənd the most 
influential throughout the years. 
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The tradition had its inception during the 
memorable congressional career of Theodore 
Burton who was a distinguished Senator as 
well as a long-time Member of the House. 
It was ably carried on by the late Chester 
Bolton who inherited the conception that 
viewpoints of representatives should refiect 
substantially and consistently the convic- 
tions of those represented. From the earliest 
memory of elderly citizens of the Twenty- 
second there has also been recognition in 
Washington of a personal obligation on the 
part of Representatives toward individual 
constituents. 

Then there has been a traditional avoid- 
ance of flamboyant self-seeking and antics 
calculated to earn undignified publicity, on 
the part of Twenty-second District Congress- 
men. If ability, sincerity, and deep recog- 
nition of obligation are ingredients of states- 
manship, then it can be truly said that the 
Twenty-second has made consistent con- 
tribution to the often limited supply of that 
commodity perceptible in the lower House 
of Congress. 

The fact that Mrs. Botron has carried 
forward the tradition magnificently for more 
than a decade is a fact that needs neither 
reiteration or emphasis here. She has in- 
deed been both steadfast and able in doing 
as those she represents would have her do. 

Frankly the Post feels that breakup of the 
Twenty-second represents something ap- 
proaching a tragedy not only from our stand- 
point but on the basis of national welfare, 
Congress needs many, many more Twenty- 
second districts—inherently strong distiicts 
not subject to whim or weather. 

Those who felt the foundations of demo- 
cracy tremble because the Twenty-second 
District consists of some 900,000 souls and 
much territory, may now rest in peace secure 
in the knowledge that a great reform has 
been accomplished through their selfless 
patriotism. How often sincere men fool 
themselves by inability to distinguish be- 
tween form and substance. 

Mrs. Botton will, of course represent this 
area for another 2 years. Then the ledger 

f which she has been the worthy custodian 

be finaliy balanced a and closed. What 
a balance it will show. Mrs. Bolton will 
doubtless continue in Congress as represent- 
ative of the unamputated portion of the 
Twenty-second. We remainderites will un- 
questionably light upon some worthy spokes- 
man. But a tradition will indeed have 
ended—the largest single Congressional unit 
of substantial citizens in America, invariably 
ably captained and consistently intent on 
preserving the enduring things, will have 
ceased to exist as such. 


Partisan Critics Menace Peace 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ADOLPH J. SaBATH 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 20, 1951 


Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rxc- 
orD, I include the following article by 
Dorothy Thompson, from the Washing- 
ton Evening Star of June 19, 1951: 
PARTISAN CRITICS MENACE PreaceE—TACTICS 

USED IN KOREAN Wan Prope Coup Goan 

Russia INTO War; Won’r HELP GOP ELEC- 

TION CHANCES 

(By Dorothy Thompson) 

In the investigation—or inquest—in 

Washington, the administration has emerged 
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in a more favorable light than its bitterly 
partisan critics. That, we think, is the chief 
political result of the hearings. 

We wish they had never occurred, and 
that many things that have been said had 
never been uttered. 

The greatest risk to the future of mankind 
is that the Soviet Union, or the United 
States, will undertake a preventive war out 
of the cunviction that a settlement is im- 
possible and a showdown inevitable. 

From the American viewpoint this danger 
appears to emanate entirely from the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics. But in Russian 
eyes, the situation must appear otherwise, 

When, for instance, the distinguished Lt. 
Gen. Albert C. Wedemeyer advocates that the 
United States maintain a ring of air bases 
around the Russian heartland, from which 
the Soviets’ industrial potential can be hit 
by air power, and recommends that an eco- 
nomic blockade should immediately be in- 
stituted against any area of the world that 
the Soviets are trying to control“ IT would 
deny raw rubber, and I would deny any oil” — 
he is furnishing the Politburo with a consid- 
erable justification for that very preventive 
war which it should be the objective of all 
gane men to discourage, and advocating an 
actual act of war on our own part. For an 
economic blockade is, in international law, 
an act of war, and it cannot effectively be 
carried out without police act’ons involving 
the use or threat o° force. 

No nation with power to prevent It is likely 
to sit still and permit itself to be ringed by 
hostile air bases which can constantly 
threaten its industrial centers. 

Were Soviet military advisers openly advo- 
cating to the Politburo that the Pittsburgh- 
Detroit industrial heartland be ringed with 
bases, from which American industrial po- 
tential can be hit by airpower, no Ameri- 
can, I think, would regard as an act of ag- 
gression any means taken to prevent the 
realization of that threat, including the 
previous seizures of such bases. 

And, if the Soviets openly proposed—and 
were able—to institute an economic blockade 
against parts of the Atlantic world whose 
very life depends on the importation of raw 
materials, the United States would, I am 
sure, feel itself justified in regarding such 
actions as war, and in taking measures to 
hold sources of such essential raw materials 
outside the reaches of the proposed blockade. 

We know that in making this argument 
we appear as the devil's disciple, but we re- 
peat that the avoidance of a major war re- 
quires more than formidable military 
strength; it requires the ability to gage how 
far an opponent will allow himself to be 
goaded. 

From this psychological point of view, the 
effect abroad of these hearings is to present 
the United States, in many minds, as a men- 
ace to peace fully equal to the U. S. S. R.— 
thus lending support to the chief Soviet 
propaganda, and bolstering the Politburo’s 
hold on the Russia people; to disaffect large 
sections of public opinion among our allies, 
for whom the possibility of a general war is 
not something academic; and to make the 
prospect of a Republican administration in 
1952 tantamount to the coming into power 
of a war party in the United States. 

And if the Republicans have, through the 
inquisitory tactics of their most bitter parti- 
sans, increased their election chances with 
the American people we shall be surprised. 

That the United States and the west in 
general have suffered an epochal defeat in 
China is unquestionable. But it has not 


been shown even by the testimony of General , 


MacArthur that the administration’s policy 
is responsible for the course of Chinese na- 
tional revolution, or that any other policy 
would have produced a different result, 

Political victories are not won on such 
dubious post mortems. 


Investigation of Dismissal of General 
MacArthur 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. ROSS ADAIR 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 20, 1851 


Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following column written by Clifford 
B. Ward for the Fort Wayne News- 
Sentinel: 


GOOD ZVENING 
(By Clifford B. Ward) 

Hundreds of thousands of words have now 
been entered in the Senate's record of the 
investigation into the circumstances sur- 
rounding General MacArthur’s ouster and it 
is possible now to draw inferences from the 
total testimony. I don't think anyone can 
successfully maintain that General Mac- 
Arthur did not amaze everyone, including his 
enemies, with the skill he demonstrated as a 
witness. There was no confusion in his views. 
There was no rancor in them. He showed 
not only a keen insight into military and 
political affairs but also a kéen insight into 
the uses of logic and the requirements of 
rhetoric in expressing those uses. If there is 
any skilled lawyer who could have done a 
better job over several days of explaining his 
views and defending them, I doubt if the 
public knows him. 

By contrast, General Marshall was a con- 
fused, bumbling old fellow whose memory is 
either congenitally bad or turned undepend- 
ble because of age. Marshall, Bradley and 
even Vandenberg, but the latter to a lesser 
degree, almost seemed like some of the de- 
fendants in Russian political trials who 
sound as if they are testifying by rote as 
their superiors wish them to testify. Ad- 
miral Sherman alone seemed to be testifying 
freely as an American long used to personal 
sovereignty. But the Admiral also was on a 
spot. He wants to remain in a spot where he 
can continue to do good for the Navy which 
he loves. 

WAS NO “YES MAN” 


It is now apparent to me at least that the 
testimony proves that General MacArthur 
was fired, not for disobeying orders, but for 
disagreeing with Truman and Acheson’s no- 
tions of proper Far East military and political 
strategy. His crime was that he was not a 
“yes man,” except in the matter of military 
orders in which he as a soldier had no 
choice. 

The contention that MacArthur, the sol- 
dier, was fired by Truman, the civilian, to 
maintain civilian control over our military 
was not given much support by the admin- 
istration’s decision to use mostly military 
men to testify in support of the administra- 
tion’s ouster. The proper man to have ap- 
peared before the Senate was the President 
himself, but that of course was out. 

It is my belief that the administration has 
lost the argument with MacArthur as far as 
public opinion is concerned. It is also my 
opinion that MacArthur has already been 
successful in reorienting administration pol- 
icies in the Far East. 


DIFFICULT TO EXPLAIN 

President Truman indicated the other day 
in a newsreel that he is angry at those who 
stress the casualties in Korea, which Mac- 
Arthur did. The President will find diffi- 
culty in getting the American people to be 
as indifferent to American casualties as 
either he or Mr. Acheson seem to be. Those 
casualties in Korea were the hopes and 
dreams of many American fathers and moth- 
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ers and parents can be just as angry about 
persons who take the lives of their sons as 
a doting father can be about a music critic’s 
reflections on the quality of a daughter's 
voice. If Truman could become so angry 
over a critic’s unflattering description of 
Margaret's voice, how angry would he have 
been if a Harry Truman Jr., had been killed 
in Korea in a war that no one can satisfac- 
torily explain. 


Reaching the Hearts and Minds of Men 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 20, 1951 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following address 
by Hon. James A. Farley at the Ithaca 
College midcentury convocation dinner 
held at Ithaca, N. Y., on May 12, 1951: 


REACHING THE HEARTS AND MINDS OF MEN 


Because of our relationship with our fel- 
low beings I am going to talk to you on the 
subject of reaching the hearts and minds 
of men. I have spent many years of my life 
in activities in which that was the major 
objective. I have kept before me that major 
purpose. 

Of course, in politics, to which I devoted a 
good many years, the major purpose is to 
reach the hearts and minds of men. To be 
successful, the man in politics must gain the 
confidence of enough voters to persuade them 
to vote as he suggests. His entire life is 
devoted to an eflort to please and to persuade. 
Sometimes, of course, he must, if he is honest, 
temporarily at least, say some plain and un- 
pleasant things. But in the long run, unless 
he does win and hold the confidence of peo- 
ple he cannot be accounted a success. 

But all of us are working toward this ob- 
jective, whatever may be our mission or pro- 
fession, If we are selling goods, we must 
win confidence. The person who is in busi- 
ness is in a sense like the candidate who is 
running for office, only the businessman 
must go to the polls every hour and every 
day. Whether he succeeds or not will he 
determined by the number of customers who 
vote for him. His purpose in advertising is 
the same as the purpose of the candidate for 
office—to keep his name or the name of his 
product before the people. There is also the 
problem of keeping people who are voting 
for you in business kindly disposed toward 
you. That is what is called good public 
relations. 

If we are teaching the young, we are di- 
rectly reaching the hearts and minds of men, 
and our skill as a teacher depends upon our 
capacity to open those minds and hearts 
to what we have to impart in the way of 
knowledge and principle. 

If we have authority over others we must 
win their respect and confidence before we 


can expect obedience. 


If we are managing a ball team we must 
deal not only with the players but with 
the public, for without a favorable public 
there would be nothing with which to pay 
the salaries of the players. 

In fact, if we want to have a happy life 
as well as a profitable one we must have 
friends, and the way to have friends is to 
reach their minds and hearts. I sometimes 
think that Thomas Jefferson meant by “the 
pursuit of happiness” the winning of friends. 

This winning of the hearts and minds of 
others has been a recognized art for a long, 
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long time. There were books written about 
it more than 2,000 years ago by the Greeks. 
Aristotle’s great book on rhetoric is a dis- 
cussion of how to use words to win the con- 
fidence of others. 

Of course, it is hard to put into exact form 
just how this art can be pursued most suc- 
cessfully. However, I can do nothing more 
helpful than to draw from my own experi- 
ence some of the lessons that I have learned 
about this art. And in doing so, I will dis- 
cuss a number of important points to 
remember. 

In the first place, a person who is con- 
cerned in persuading other people to do 
something or buy something or just to be 
friendly and helpful must have what I shall 
call good manners. Now, good manners is 
something more than knowing how to hold 
your soup spoon or how to dress when you 
go to a church wedding. It is much more 
than a capacity to say the pleasant but in- 
sincere thing. It is much more than mere 
tact. It is to feel and, above all, to show 
that you have a genuine concern in others. 
It means caring for people, respecting them, 
treating them as equals and sharing their 
fears and earthly concerns and their ideals. 
When these matters are felt and shown there 
need be no fear about winning confidence 
and winning friends, for this attitude will 
make itself known in a hundred ways. 

Closely associated with good manners is 
what we call good humor. And I am not 
now talking about ice cream, with which 
my own product is a close competitor. 
What I mean is the manifestation in all 
outward dealings with the public of a calm 
and friendly disposition. This is especially 
true in politics. We have learned in that 
very complex art that the most certain way 
that a man can defeat himself is to get 
angry. People are not interested in other 
people’s angers. Anger does not attract; it 
repels. It causes the victim to say and do 
things that he would not otherwise say and 
do. He loses his balance of judgment. He 
makes mistakes. He reveals defects in his 
own personality and in his own ideas. He 
lays himself wide open to debate. Some- 
times it is not easy to maintain a calm 
attitude, but success in life, in any profes- 
sion, and success in attaining our own peace 
of mind is only gained by meeting situations 
with a smile, by turning aside criticism and 
the ill-natured attacks of others with calm- 
ness and courtesy. 

I have spoken of good manners and of 
good humor. And now let us consider an- 
other attribute—one for which I have ac- 
quired some slight reputation for excellence— 
a good memory. It is true that I have a 
pretty good memory for names and faces, 
and I have met a great many people in my 
life, all. over this country and all over the 
world. I can get along all right without 
any special aids to memory, but I do not 
always trust to memory alone—that is too 
risky. I have, throughout my life, made it 
a habit, not only in politics but in business 
and socially, to help that memory by keep- 
ing a brief memorandum of anything which 
seems important, and at the same time in- 
complete and unfinished. I keep that memo 
until the matter is closed. It is a simple, 
easy way to stay abreast of responsibility and 
pending situations; let us call it a profitable 
bit of detail. 

I would like to add something at this 
point. It is not a manifestation of good 
manners for a person to go up to another 
and challenge him by saying, “Do you re- 
member me?” That puts you at a great 
disadvantage if you happen to have forgot- 
ten. I have found that the best way to 
meet that situation, when the challenge 
comes and when I am unable to remember, 
is to answer frankly that Ido not. Such an 
answer is not always pleasant for me but 
it is a good reminder to the other person 


that he should be tolerant and not expect 
too much of other people’s memories. Of 
course, in my experience that has not hap- 
pened too often and I am glad that it hasn't; 
but when I meet it, I meet it frankly. 

Another good rule in politics, business, 
and daily life is always to keep in mind the 
fact that the other fellow is deeply concerned 
with himself. There is a lot of unselfishness 
in this world, but there is an awful lot of 
selfishness, too. Our own problems seem to 
us to be more important than anything else 
in the world. We want to hear about them; 
we want to have the other person address 
us in terms of our own needs and aspirations 
and ideals and desires. One of the greatest 
mistakes a candidate for office can make is 
to ask people to vote for him because of 
something that he himself wants or that he 
himself feels or that he himself has offered. 
When the public meets that sort of appeal 
it is most likely to turn away and say, “Well, 
we have troubles of our own. We will let 
you take care of yours.” 

That brings me to what might be called 
the personal note in addressing other peo- 
ple. The most successful appeal that we 
can make is, figuratively at least, to sit down 
with them, listen to them, ask them about 
their problems, manifest an interest, and 
above all, talk to them in terms of their 
own lives and their own understanding. By 
that I don’t mean talking down to people, 
for that is the most offensive thing that can 
be done. It is not a bad idea to go on the 
assumption that the other fellow knows more 
than you do. Maybe he does not, but you 
can be certain that he doesn’t think so. A 
bit of humility is never out of place. 

What I am trying to say is well illustrated 
by the changes that have come over the 
techniques of advertising and selling in the 
last 20 years. Advertising used to be mainly 
boastful or catchy—full of slogans, pictures 
of factories, or of business executives. To- 
day its chief aim is to try to be helpful and 
its keynote is service. It talks not so much 
about what a product is but about what it 
will do for you. 

Many of you undoubtedly saw the maga- 
zine advertisement run by General Mills on 
the back cover of last week’s Saturday Eve- 
ning Post. They showed a lot of quaint old 
trade cards that were the rage years ago, 
and then went on to explain why they had 
discarded, them in favor of Betty Crocker. 
The answer is that for all their appeal, these 
old ads didn’t help the customer, whereas 
Betty Crocker helps women to a better life. 

The same thing is true in other products. 
Our own product, Coca-Cola, began to as- 
sume greater importance and greater signifi- 
cance when it became part of people’s daily 
existence through “The pause that re- 
freshes.” “The pause that refreshes” with 
Coca-Cola is successful because it enters 
into people’s daily lives and renders them a 
welcome service. 

This technique of being helpful can be 
applied to any problem of selling whether it 
is political or material, whether we are 
trying to reach the hearts and minds of men 
for an idea or a product. 

In initiating any campaign, whether it is 
political or selling or educational, it is very 
important to take note in the beginning of 
what might be called the public mood. The 
public mood changes. In the campaign of 
1932 Mr. Roosevelt and the others who were 
helping him had to keep in mind that the 
people were weary, fearful, and discouraged. 
They were in the midst of a great depression, 
and poverty stalked on every side. Their 
purpose in that campaign was to offer some- 
thing cheerful and hopeful. There come 
other times when the public is exalted by 
the appearance of prosperity, when it has 
forgotten its fundamental principles. Those 
are times when the public needs to be re- 
minded of the more serious aspects of life, 
when it needs to be checked in its enthu- 
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siasm. There are other times when a de- 
luded public is in need of harsh reminders of 
solid truths. Grover Cleveland was the 
greatest exponent of straightforward truth 
telling, not only when he was Governor of 
this great State of New York but when he 
was President of the United States. Some- 
times he made enemies, but in the long run 
the American people have gained more and 
more respect for him and his simple honesty. 

Now I would like to say something about 
words and language. As the Bible says, “In 
the beginning was the word.” And we might 
add, for the purposes of reaching the hearts 
and minds of men, that not only the begin- 
ning but the end is the word. There are all 
sorts of ways to tell the truth. 

That reminds me of a story that I heard 
down south. It seems that a painter was 
employed to paint the walls of one of the 
large rooms in an insane asylum, or, as you 
would say, a home for the mentally deficient. 
He was standing on the ladder painting and 
a great many of the inmates came in and 
sat around watching him. After a while one 
of them arose and said, “A-11.” They all 
burst out laughing at that. Later, another 
member of the group arose and said, B-5.“ 
Whereupon there was a roar of laughter. 
At noon the painter asked one of the people 
what that meant. He was told that these 
people had heard their own jokes so many 
times that they had decided to number them 
and spare the trouble of telling all the de- 
tails. In other words, these two numbers 
represented jokes which they all knew and 
enjoyed. In the afternoon the painter was 
again working and was being watched by the 
same congregation of people. At one point 
he turned around and said, “A-11.” There 
was no laughter, no response: Later, he used 
the other number, “B-5,” and again there 
was no laughter. After working hours he 
asked the same man who had told him the 
explanation before why they didn’t laugh. 
The answer was, “It makes all the difference 
in the world how you tell a joke.” 

The fact is that the use of words has be- 
come so important in economics and politics 
and in other fields that they have invented 
a word to describe it, “semantics.” When I 
was in Washington I used to hear a good deal 
about semantics and I used to hear a good 
many people who were expert in it. Some- 
times I thought they were using long words 
to say very simple things. That was espe- 
cially true among the many economic wiz- 
ards who came down there. In any event, 
this much abused practice has a solid truth 
behind it. It must be realized that there 
are all sorts of ways of expressing a thought 
and that you can elicit a totally different 
response from your audience in accordance 
with the choice of the words you use. In 
Politics we call our machine “an organiza- 
tion,” and we call the other fellow’s organi- 
zation a “machine.” 

Many movements in politics have been 
carried through to success on the basis of a 
single phrase. Oftentimes a phrase will con- 
vey a volume of meaning. Take, for example, 
the “good neighbor” policy. This phrase 
was carefully selected by people who helped 
Mr. Roosevelt as a means of expressing the 
right relationship between a big country and 
more or less distrustful and fearful little 
countries. When the words “New Deal” were 
put together the authors scarcely realized 
the importance of what they had created. 
But the press took up the phrase and carried 
it on as the description of a new political 
program. 

Another thing that is important to remem- 
ber is that people forget easily and it is 
essential to repeat and repeat. The name 
of a candidate must be kept constantly be- 
fore the people, just as the name of a 
product. The company that I am with is 
not wasting its money with the innumerable 
signs that it puts out advising you to drink 
Coca-Cola, I assure you that we are not in 
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the business of throwing away money. We 
are in the business of selling the product, 
and in selling that product it is essential to 
keep repeating our advice. 

And now I want to speak very seriously 
about the most important way of reaching 
the hearts and minds of men. It should al- 
ways be remembered that men do not live by 
bread alone. Our appeal must be constantly 
to what is noble and idealistic and unselfish 
in men. I mentioned earlier the fact that 
we must remember that a man is concerned 
with himself. I did not mean by that that 
his personal concerns are wholly material- 
istic. 

We are hearing today altogether too much 
in politics about what this or that party or 
this or that policy has to give toward the 
material needs of citizens and voters. I have 
heard and read speeches in the last 2 or 3 
years in which farmers, workers and others 
were addressed as if they had no concern 
in the world other than better prices and 
higher wages. I think the people who are 
doing that have lowered their sights too far. 
People are concerned with the fine objectives 
of human life, with spiritual values such 
as patriotism, the love of home, and the 
love of God. 

In fact, I deplore the cynical attitude that 
prevails in high political spots in this coun- 
try and in others. We are told that if the 
act of a public official is not illegal that it is 
necessarily proper and always excusable. We 
are told that there is a fundamental differ- 
ence between what is illegal and what is 
improper. I do not see this difference, be- 
cause what is illegal is merely one of the 
improper things that happens to have been 
the subject of legislative action. We have got 
to pass judgment against, and so far as we 
can eliminate, the improper as well as the 
illegal in our public life. 

Our public servants elected to high office 
have a duty far greater than that of merely 
enforcing the law and collecting taxes and 
spending our money. They have the duty 
of moral leadership in the country. For if 
they do or condone or permit things that are 
improper they are destroying the very fabric 
of public morals, and the poison moves down 
into all of the ranges of our population. 
When men in high places make hundreds of 
thousands of dollars through their improper 
acts it is a hard thing to maintain purity 
and integrity in the sports of boys in college 
and on the sand lots of the Nation. 

Behind all of our relations with our fellow 
beings there must be a common faith— 
faith in the fundamental integrity of man, 
in his constant effort to realize his highest 
ideals and his essential nearness to God. It 
is that faith that in the last analysis moves 
the hearts and minds of men. It is the 
faith that makes great people and a great 
Nation, 


The People Decide 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. T. MILLET HAND 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 20, 1951 


Mr. HAND. Mr. Speaker, the Ham- 
monton News recéntly published an edi- 
torial entitled “The Folks Back Home” 
in which they point out quite accurately 
that home is where the issue of Gov- 
ernment extravagance will be decided. 
Everybody pays lip service to economy 
if it does not hurt one of their pet proj- 
ects. 


The News points out that the House 
deserves praise for its efforts so far, but 
it should economize a great deal more, 
and so we should. The editorial fol- 
lows: 

THE FOLKS Back HOME 


The House of Representatives has been 
doing good work in cutting the proposed 
1952 budget. Item after item has been 
closely scrutinized, and some have been 
pared by as much as 50 percent. The House 
Appropriations Committee has charged that 
although “this Nation has been in an emer- 
gency since the end of the war,” neverthe- 
less “all agencies of the Government resumed 
business as usual, disregarding the varied 
and continued threats to our security.” To 
this is added, “All agencies, it seems, are 
willing to assist in the defense efort pro- 
vided they can carry on their regular activ- 
ities.” 

In the long run, the issue of Government 
economy versus Government extravagance 
will be decided by “the folks back home.” 
Some of the worst offenders have been civic, 
business, agricultural, labor, and other local 
groups which have turned all possible pres- 
sure on their Congressmen in search of tax 
handouts for all manner of activities. These 
groups are invariably in favor of economy 
as a general principle, and they frequently 
issue high-sounding resolutions demanding 
cheaper Government. But, it turns out, they 
want the other fellow—never themselves—to 
bear the burdens of the economizing. 

The House deserves praise for what it is 
doing to squeeze some of the water out of 
the pending budget. It should do a great 
deal more than it has so far. It can and will 
do it if the voters show that they support 
iron-handed economy. In the long run, the 
people still run our Government, and the 
people’s wishes are final. 


Agricultural Questionnaire 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES E. BENNETT 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 20, 1951 


Mr. BENNETT of Florida. Mr. Speak- 
er, recently I mailed 2,500 farmers in 
the district which I represent a question- 
naire seeking their views on agricultural 
problems. The following are the final 
omaa results of the answers returned 

me: 


QUESTIONNAIRE RESULTS 


The results of the farm questionnaire re- 
cently sent out have now been tabulated, and 
are as follows: 

1. Indicate the approximate production of 
the crops produced on your farm. (See dis- 
cussion of this question after question 25.) 

2. Should the Government eliminate. farm 
prices support program? Yes, 29; no, 101. 

3. Should the Government eliminate the 
marketing quota program (which restricts 
allotments in order to restrict supply and 
sustain prices)? Yes, 31; no, 99. 

4, If you favor the farm price-support pro- 
gram should it be restricted to the basic 
commodities of corn, cotton, peanuts, rice, 
tobacco, and wheat, and eliminate other 
commodities, for instance, tung nuts, 
oranges, and naval stores? Yes, 46; no, 53. 

5. Should the Government prohibit by leg- 
islation all price-support programs for per- 
ishables, such as eggs, butter, and oranges? 
Yes, 60; no, 49. 

6. Should each State be given its acreage 


quota with entire control of the disposition = 
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of the acreage left up to the State; so that 
acreage could be taken from a nongrower 
and given to a grower? Yes, 100; no, 18. 

7. Should percentages of parity as support 
prices be reduced from their present levels 
in most commodities? Yes, 23; no, 98. 

8. Do you favor price ceilings on farm 
products? Yes, 39; no, 74. 

9. Should the Government enact the 
Brannan plan? Yes, 19; no, 88. 

10. Should the Government eliminate the 
agricultural conservation program by which 
payments are made to farmers for conserva- 
tion practices? Yes, 42; no, 88. 

11. (a) Should there be a minimum allot- 
ment for cotton? Yes, 52; no, 49. 

(b) If so, what should it be? Four and 
three-tenths acres (average). 

12. (a) Should there be a minimum allot- 
ment for peanuts? Yes, 47; no, 55. 

(b) If so, what should it be? Six and 
three-tenths acres (average). 

13. (a) Would you favor reducing the level 
of support prices on peanuts? Yes, 33; no, 
75. 

(b) If so, what percentage of parity 
should it be dropped to? Forty-two percent 
(average). (Few answers ranging from 10 
percent to 100 percent.) 

14. Should the support price and acreage- 
allotment programs for peanuts be aban- 
doned entirely? Yes, 35; no, 80. 

TOBACCO 

15. Should the support price and acreage- 
allotment programs for tobacco be aban- 
doned entirely? Yes, 29; no, 98. 

16. Do you feel that farmers who exceed 
their tobacco-acreage allotments should be 
eligible to participate in the price-support 
program? Yes, 21; no, 99. 

17. The average flue-cured tobacco allot- 
ment per farm in Florida is about 3.2 acres. 
Do you think that farms with allotments 
of less than 2 acres should be adjusted up 
to 2 acres and the acreage required for such 
adjustment be taken from farms in Florida 
with allotments of more than 2 acres? Yes, 
61; no, 52. 

18. If you feel that a minimum allotment 
should be established for tobacco, what 
minimum acreage would you recommend? 
Three acres (average). 

19. Do you think that flue-cured tobacco 
farm a allotments and marketing 
quotas should be applicable only to that part 
of the crop which will be used in the United 
States and that growers should produce fiue- 
cured tobacco for export without restrictions 
and without price support loans? Yes, 17; 
no, 100. 

20. Do you favor an earlier opening of our 
tobacco markets, thus increasing the number 
of selling days? Yes, 77; no, 37. 

NAVAL STORES AND TREE FARMING 

21. Should the Government eliminate the 
farm-price-support program for gum (from 
which turpentine and resin are derived)? 
Yes, 29; no, 50. 

22. Should the Government stop stockpil- 
ing gum turpentine and start stockpiling 
steam-distilled turpentine instead? Yes, 38; 
no, 26. 

23. Should the Government provide gum 
farmers with market news showing volume 
and prices of naval stores sold each day? 
Yes, 53; no, 25. 

24. Should the Government collect for and 
provide to gum farmers statistics on produc- 
tion, stocks, standards, specifications, ete., 
on naval stores? Yes, 43; no, 28. 

25. Should the wage-and-hour law apply 
to tree planting for pulp and lumber produc- 
tion? Yes, 30; no, 52. 

Nore.—Question 1, above, was designed to 
give background for analyzing individual an- 
swers, not for the purpose of averaging. It 
may be noted, however, that most of the an- 
swers came from producers of tobacco, pea- 
nuts, and cotton, 
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Adjustment of Salaries in Lower Postal 
Grades 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


O 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 20, 1951 


Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orD, I include the following statement 
issued by he National Association of Let- 
ter Carriers: 


STATEMENT OF NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF LET- 
TER CARRIERS, WASHINGTON, D. C., June 15, 
1951 


IT IS URGENT TO ADJUST SALARIES IN LOWER 
POSTAL GRADES 


Since July 1, 1945, employees in the lower 
grades in the postal service have been dis- 
criminated against in salary. Pricr to July 1, 
1945, the postal employees had gone for 20 
years without a pay increase. There were 
then in the letter-carrier service five pay 
grades, ranging from $1,700 to $2,100. The 
Seventy-ninth Congress reclassified salaries 
by creating 11 grades for letter carriers. 
Every letter carrier who was in the service 
before July 1, 1945, was given a $400 pay 
increase at that time. However, the new 
grades maintained the entrance salary of 
$1,700. There was no increase in the lower 
four grades. If $1,700 was a fair entrance 
salary before the passage of Public Law 134, 
and the letter carriers were entitled to a $400 
pay increase on that date, certainly $1,700 
was far too low an entrance salary after the 
passage of Public Law 134. 

Since the passage of that act there have 
been several bills passed with the idea of 
correcting this specific injustice in one way 
or another. Public Law 35 (80th Cong.), 
Public Law 317 (79th Cong.), Public Law 577 
(79th Cong.), and Public Law 428 (8lst 
Cong.) modified the law so as to provide pay 
increases for certain veterans who were on 
the register and for substitutes on becoming 
regular. All of the letter carriers, however, 
who entered the service after June 30, 1945, 
have been penalized because of the failure of 
the Seventy-ninth Congress to eliminate the 
four lower grades. Public Law 428 attempted 
to correct this injustice by partially elim- 
inating the first two grades. 

There are some extremely unjust situa- 
tions that exist because of the confusion 
that has surrounded these four grades for 
the past 6 years. For example, a letter car- 
rier who entered the service on June 1, 1945, 
is today receiving $3,570 per annum. How- 
ever, an employee who entered the service 
on July 1, 1945—1 month later—is today 
only receiving $3,170 per annum. In Pub- 
lic Law +28, where many of the employees in 
grade 1 were promoted to grade 3, and those 
in grade 2 were promoted to grade 3, there 
was no promotion granted to the letter car- 
riers in grade 3. Consequently, a letter car- 
rier who entered the postal service on July 
1, 1947, receives exactly the same pay to- 
day as one who entered on October 1, 1949, 
2 years end 3 months later. This situation 
is both unfair and extremely bad for morale. 

It might be well at this point to call at- 
tention to the fact that pay grades under 
the Classification Act governing most Fed- 
eral employees, and those in the postal serv- 
ice are entirely different. An employee en- 
tering the Federal service is placed in a 
grade based upon his experience, training, 
education, and capabilities. However, in the 
postal service every employee starts in the 
lowest pay grade and is given an automatic 
increase for each year of service. If the let- 
ter carriers were under the Classification 
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Act, they would certainly be classed as eli- 
gible for entrance at least in grade 5, and 
more likely in grade 6 because of the re- 
quirements and responsibilities of their 
position. 

We feel that it is imperative that any pay 
increase bill for letter carriers must do three 
things: (1) it must eliminate several of 
the lower grades; (2) it must provide a flat 
increase because of the increase in the cost 
of living; and (3) it must provide still an 
additional increase for all employees who 
have entered the service since July 1, 1945, 
and have not received special consideration 
through any of the bills enumerated pre- 
viously calling for readjustment in grades. 

H. R. 244 and S. 355 provide for elimina- 
tion of six grades for letter carriers. There 
would then be five grades of pay in the let- 
ter-carrier service. Testifying before the 
Senate committee on the postage-rate bill, 
the Postmaster General estimated that it 
would cost approximately $5,000,000 to elim- 
inate four pay grades. To provide the ne- 
cessary $400 increase for all of those in the 
lower and intermediate grades, which is nec- 
essary to correct the injustices of Public 
Law 134, would cost approximately another 

Listed below are the existing automatic 
pay grades in the letter-carrier service. 
Grade $2,770 exists in name only. There are 
no letter carriers in that particular grade. 
As of this date, grades $3,270, $3,370, $3,470, 
and $3,570 have a very limited number of let- 
ter carriers therein. This is because of a 
provision of law that granted substitutes 
who were in the service prior to July 1, 1945, 
a $109 increase on becoming regular. The 
greatest need for adjustment of salaries is 
to be found in the $2,670, $2,870, $2,970, 
$3,070, and $3,170 grades. After July 1, 1951, 
this will include the $3,270 grade because 
those now in the $3,170 grade will have ad- 
vanced to $3,270. 

It is imperative that any pay bill which 
will be enacted should correct the critical 
condition existing in the lower and inter- 
mediate pay grades. 

LETTER-CARRIER GRADES 

Grade 1, $2,670; made up of substitutes 
with less than 1 year of service. 

Grades 2, $2,770; grade exists in statute 
only—no employees in this grade. 

Grades 3, $2,870; 4, $2,970; 5, $3,070; 6, 
$3,170; the majority of letter carriers are in 
these grades and in grade 11. 

Grade 7, $3,270; approximately only 300 
men in this grade. 

Grade 8, $3,370; less than 300 men in this 


grade. 

Grade 9, $3,470; approximately 335 men in 
this grade. 

Grade 10, $3,570; approximately 810 men 
in this grade. 

Grade 11, $3,670; (mote above). 

There are far too many grades in the let- 
ter-carrier service. Employees in grades 1, 
3, 4, 5, 6 in grave need. Each one of these 
grades has in excess of 4,000 letter carriers. 


The Comics 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 20, 1951 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, much has 
been said about the comics but many of 
them serve a useful and helpful purpose. 
A particularly fine example of this ap- 
peared in Milton Caniff's strip, Steve 
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Canyon, which was carried in approxi- 
mately 500 papers on May 19, 1951. I 
Should like to include the text from that 
strip which is as follows: 


Why did you sleep so well last night, cit- 
izen? Because you knew there were Air 
Force men awake, alert for the word to go 
anywhere in the world to protect you from 
attack. 

Why did you send your kids off to school 
with such confidence today? Because there 
are Navy men on petrol on every ocean, ready 
to repel an attack by sea or air. 

Why didn’t you get panicky at the news 
from abroad? Because there are marines 
ready to land at any spot and stop trouble 
before it starts, as they have done in Asia. 

And why are you just plain proud? Be- 
cause the Army in Korea has proved that 
Americans will die to halt any threat to 
freedom in 1951—es they have done since 
1776. 


Delivery of Casualty Messages 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD C. OSTERTAG 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 20, 1951 


Mr. OSTERTAG. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I include the following letter from 
the office of the Adjutant General with 
respect to the present method of deliv- 
ering casualty notices. The Dansville 
Breeze of Dansville, N. Y., recently raised 
the question as to whether a better 
method could not be devised for noti- 
fying next of kin of the deaths of men 
in our Armed Forces in Korea. The 
Breeze specifically suggested that, in 
lieu of the present method of notifica- 
tion by Western Union, the armed serv- 
ices develop a specially trained corps of 
men who would deliver these notifica- 
tions in person. 

It is evidently the view of the Depart- 
ment of Defense that the present 
method, while leaving much to be de- 
sired, is the quickest and most accurate 
and therefore the best available at this 
time. 

The letter setting forth this view, 
signed by Maj. Gen. William E. Bergin, 
Acting The Adjutant General, follows: 

June 14, 1951. 


Hon. HAROLD C. OsTERTAG, 
House of Representatives. 

Dear Mr. Osrznrad: This is in reply to 
your letter of June 7, 1951 concerning the 
possibility of supplementing the present 
method of delivery of casualty messages 
through enlisting the services of reserve 
chaplains or others who could offer some sol- 
ace to the family at time of notification. 

The suggestion that some appropriate 
person or in each community he 
designated to call personally upon relatives 
to convey casualty messages has been re- 
viewed by the Chairman of the Personnel 
Policy Board, Department of Defense in the 
light of comments made by the military de- 
partments based on their experience in 
World Wars I and II as well as in the present 
situation. Each service recognizes that the 
responsibility for accurate reporting of com- 
bat casualties and the notification of emer- 
gency addressees is one of the most sensitive 
tasks it must perform. It was the consensus 
that this matter is a highly confidential one 
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between the Sccretary of each military de- 
partment and the individual designated by 
the serviceman and that the privacy of the 
individual in his sorrow should not be ar- 
bitrarily violated, even though the intent 
be sympathetic. 

There was general agreement among the 
services, moreover, that delegation of the 
grave responsibility for the delivery of cas- 
ualty messages to any person or agency not 
within the jurisdictional or contractual con- 
trol of the respective military departments 
would prove unsatisfactory to all concerned. 
It has been found that casualty messages 
passed by word of mouth and by persons who 
are not specifically trained to appreciate 
the importance of absolute accuracy are not 
successful. The experience of one service 
quite recently in this respect was extremely 
unfortunate and confirmed its experience 
with previous attempts during the past 50 
years to go outside tested procedures. 

Experience also indicates that a system as 
suggested would also involve delays of un- 
predictable duration. As pointed out in my 
letter of May 30, 1951, delays or interruptions 
between the sending and the receipt of cas- 
ualty messages invariably provoke expressions 
of deep resentment on the part of the re- 
cipients. 

In cases where Western Union has no regu- 
lar messenger service the Department of De- 
fense authorizes the company in each indi- 
vidual case to spend reasonable amounts in 
excess of normal handling charges to effect 
physical delivery. Delivery may be made by 
special messenger or through other special 
arrangements devised by Western Union. 
Telephonic or mailed notification is not au- 
thorized in any case except with specific ap- 
proval from this office. To my knowlec ze 
only one such notification has been author- 
ized since the outbreak of hostilities in Korea, 
and was occasioned as a result of a blizzard 
in a Western State last winter. 

Suggestions for improvements in the cas- 
ualty notification procedure are always wel- 
comed and accorded consideration from every 
viewpoint. Allow me again to express my 
appreciation of your thoughts in this matter. 

Sincerely yours, 
WILLIAM E. BERGIN, 
Major General, United States Army, 
Aċting The Adjutant General. 


Hon. James A. Farley 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 20, 1951 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 


orD, I include the following editorials _ 


from the Syracuse Herald-Journal of 
May 14, 1951; the Florida Times-Union, 
of May 15, 1951; the Brooklyn Eagle, of 
May 17, 1951; and two from the Syracuse 
Herald-American of May 20, 1951; with 
reference to the Honorable James A. 
Farley: 
[From the Syracuse Herald-Journal of May 
14, 1951) 
Jim FARLEY’s REMARKS IN SYRACUSE AND 
ITHACA 

In his two most recent upstate addresses, 
former Postmaster General Farley put major 
emphasis on two sound principles. 

First, in the Syracuse address Friday night, 
he said firmly that it was the patriotic duty 


of politicians of both parties to forget their 
differences in a period of national danger 
like the one through which we are passing 
today. 

It is easy to understand why he believes 
that the principle of cooperation in time of 
peril should be stressed at this time. The 
passing of Vandenberg appears to have 
wrecked the bipartisan foreign policy. 
At a time when national unity is 
needed the Nation is giving the world an un- 
precedented wartime spectacle of disunity. 

Farley believes that perils that confront 
the Nation are so threatening that it is the 
duty of Democratic and Republican leaders 
to end the squabbling for party advantage. 
He doesn’t think that either a Democratic 
or Republican leader would get very far un- 
der a Communist dictatorship. 

Secondly, in his Ithaca College Mid-Cen- 
tury Convocation Dinner address Saturday 
night, Farley pleaded for sound moral lead- 
ership. Some of his words on this subject 
are worth using on an editorial page or any- 
where else. For example, he said at one 
point: 

“I deplore the cynical attitude that prevails 
in high political spots in this country and in 
others. We are told that if the act of a 
public official is not illegal that it is neces- 
sarily proper and always excusable. We are 
told that there is a fundamental difference 
between what is illegal and what is im- 
proper. I do not see this difference, because 
what is illegal is merely one of the improper 
things that happens to have been the sub- 
ject of legislative action. We have got to pass 
judgment against, and so far as we can 
eliminate, the improper as well as the illegal 
in our public life. 

“Our public servants elected to high office 
have a duty far greater than that of merely 
enforcing the law and collecting taxes and 
spending our money. They have the duty 
of moral leadership in the country. For if 
they do or condone or permit things that are 
improper they are destroying the very fabric 
of public morals, and the poison moves down 
into all of the ranges of our population. 
When men in high places make hundreds of 
thousands of dollars through their improper 
acts it is a hard thing to maintain purity 
and integrity in the sports of boys in college 
and on the sandlots of the Nation.” 

Why is it that Jim Farley, who has been in 
politics all his life and has the reputation of 
being a smart politician if there ever was 
one, is earnestly advocating bipartisan agree- 
ments and high moral leadership? 

The answer is perfectly clear. 

For all his political maneuverings, Jim 
Farley is a thoughtful American patriot. 
And he is a little disturbed by the way things 
are going in the country he loves. 

It seems to us that there is real justifica- 
tion for his fears. We do need unity in for- 
eign relations and we do need high moral 
leadership in domestic affairs. 

If Jim Farley's two upstate lectures to the 
political leaders of both parties bear fruit, 
he will have rendered his country a signal 
service. Certainly his remarks ought to be 
circulated extensively in Washington—and 
everywhere else. 


[From the Jacksonville (Fla.) Times-Union 
of May 15, 1951] 
War Does tr MEAN FOR A PERSON To BE 
a CYNIC? 


James A. Farley, one-time chairman of 
the Democratic National Committee during 
the Roosevelt regime, made a stirring ad- 
dress over the week-end at Ithaca College's 
2-day midcentury convocation. 

The keynote of his talk is one that is 
likely to be used repeatedly during the com- 
ing commencement season as speakers 
mount platforms throughout the country to 
address 1951 graduating classes, 
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Deploring the “cynical attitude that pre- 
vails in high political spots in this country. 
and others,” Mr. Farley declared: 

“When men in high places make hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars through their 
improper acts it is a hard thing to maintain 
purity and integrity in the sports of boys 
in colleges and on the sandlots of the Na- 
tion.” 

Etymologically, the word “cynical,” used by 
Mr. Farley in his talk, is one of the most 
interesting in the English language. It has 
been taken over almost bodily from the an- 
cient Greek where it meant dog.“ 

The figure, therefore, is a vivid one. It 
depicts the image of a snarling canine crea- 
ture—the kind undoubtedly that the Latins 
used to warn their visitors about when they 
tacked a sign on their gates reading “caveat 
canis” (beware of the dog). 

In modern life, a cynic is the type of 
man who seys: “There are things in life 
better than money, but it takes money to 
get them.” And then he pursues that philos- 
ophy just as far as the law allows, using 
every device, ruse and stratagem to come by 
what he considers his share of wordly goods. 

How many young people graduating from 
college this commencement season will cross 
the threshold of life, believing from what 
they have seen about them, that they have 
no choice but to pursue this Machiavellian 
doctrine? 

How many of this year's graduates, taking 
their cue from the sordid conditions that 
exist in public life, have concluded that 
there is no way to get along in the world 
save by making damaging compromises with 
their conscience? 

These are the most challenging questions 
that face America’s high schools and colleges 
as they prepare this commencement sea- 
son to graduate another crop of young peo- 
ple. 

Well might we in America flip the dog- 
eared pages of Horace and think twice, yea, 
thrice, upon the lesson of “Integer Vitae“ 
“the man of upright life,” about whom all of 
us, both young and old, need to know more 
in these days when the Nation is being 
plagued by an era of decaying morals. 


[From the Brooklyn Eagle of May 17, 1951] 


HEFFERNAN SAYS—FARLEY TEACHES THE 
‘TEACHERS 


This commentator has wondered, occa- 
sionally, whether university convocations are 
held for the purpose of weighing the “hon- 
orary degree” list with ponderous names, or 
in order that the faculties may learn some- 
thing from distinguished guests. 

Last week, at the Ithaca College mid- 
century convocation banquet, James A. Far- 
ley was the teacher; the mortar-board-and- 
gown fraternity, the pupils of a master in 
the science of public relations. His topic 
was “Reaching the Hearts and Minds of 
Men.” 

Today we shall wander among Mr. Far- 
ley’s apothegms, plucking what we may, and 
finding some pertinent observations of our 
own. 

“His entire life,” said Mr. Farley of the 
politician, “is devoted to the effort to please 
and persuade.” But, if he is honest, “he 
must tell some unpleasant truths,” the occa- 
sion requiring them. 

Now here is a passage on the “pursuit of 
happiness”: 

“If we are managing a ball team we must 
deal not only with the players but with the 
public, for without a favorable public there 
would be nothing with which to pay the 
salaries of the players. In fact, if we want 
to have a happy life as well as a profitable 
one we must have friends, and the way to 
have friends is to reach their minds and 
hearts. I sometimes think that Thomas 
Jefferson meant by ‘the pursuit of happi- 
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ness’ the winning of friends. This winning 
of the hearts and minds of others has been 
a recognized art for a long, long time. There 
were books written about it more than 2,000 
years ago by the Greeks. Aristotle's great 
book on rhetoric is a discussion of how to 
use words to win the confidence of others.” 

A current philosopher describes Aristotle 
as “the pagan philosopher who was bap- 
tized by St. Thomas Aquinas.” 

And finally, Farley on morals: 

“I deplore the cynical attitude that pre- 
valls in high political spots in this country 
and in others. We are told that if the act of 
a public official is not illegal that it is neces- 
sarily proper and always excusable. We are 
told that there is a fundamental difference 
between what is illegal and what is improper. 
I do not see this difference, because what is 
illegal is merely one of the improper things 
that happens to have been the subject of 
legislative action. We have got to pass judg- 
ment against, and so far as we can eliminate, 
the improper as well as the illegal in our 
public life. 

“Our public servants elected to high office 
have a duty far greater than that of merely 
enforcing the law and collecting taxes and 
spending our money. They have the duty 
of moral leadership in the country. For if 
they do or condone or permit things that 
are improper they are destroying the very 
fabric of public morals, and the poison moves 
down into all of the ranges of our popula- 
tion. When men in high places make hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars through their 
improper acts it is a hard thing to maintain 
purity and integrity in the sports of boys in 
college and on the sand lots of the Nation.” 

Which carries its own comment. 


[From the Syracuse Herald-American of 
May 20, 1951] 


GREATEST ISSUE BEFORE OUR PEOPLE 


(By James A. Farley, former Postmaster Gen- 
eral of the United States) 


Thanks for your invitation to write this 
Sunday's guest editorial. You ask what I 
believe to be the most important question 
before the country today. 

Victory in the cold war—or hot war, if one 
chooses to call it that—obviously is the most 
important question. In fact, there has 
never been anything more important since 
the founding of the Republic. 

We must win this struggle with bolshe- 
vism whether it takes 1 or 100 years. The 
Communists are out to destroy us and our 
free institutions. For us, the one alternative 
to victory is acceptance of tyranny, oppres- 
sion and slavery. That is the fate of men 
everywhere who fall into the Soviet-Com- 
munist trap. 

Hence, I say again that the most important 
problem before the country is victory in this 
crazy, cold-hot war that has been forced on 
us by a ruthless gang of political and eco- 
nomic pirates in the Kremlin. 

In order to win this cold-hot war the Amer- 
ican people should demand certain things. 

I mentioned two of these things in my 
Syracuse and Ithaca remarks recently. First, 
Americans should demand restoration of bi- 
partisanship in foreign relations. Secondly, 
a high moral leadership is needed that will 
command the respect not only of our own 
people but of all people. 

There is a third thing that also needs em- 
phasis. That is the profound necessity of 
selecting men of outstanding ability for the 
vital tasks that confront the Government in 
these critical times. 

To say that we haven't the men is sheer 
nonsense. America leads the world today in 
industry, business, science, education, and 
numerous other fields. The establishment 
of this leadership was not simply a matter of 
luck; it was the product of brains, thought, 
technical superiority, and farsightedness. 


We had the resources; yes. But without the 
brains the resources never could have been 
developed for the progress, prosperity, and 
contentment of the human race. 

It was men—men of wisdom, determina- 
tion, and courage—that put our country out 
in front. 

I believe that the time has come when we 
must utilize all this wisdom and ability that 
has won for us an outstanding position in 
the modern world. 

I'm not suggesting that politicians be out- 
lawed. I've been in politics more or Ic33 all 
my life. I believe in our two-party system, 
and I've played the game, vigorously and 
fairly, I think. No; I'm not urging that we 
abolish the great political parties and sub- 
stitute another kind of system. The present 
system, with all its imperfections, has served 
the country well through the years. 

Nor do I advocate that Government shall 
reach into every successful industrial and 
business organization, every great labora- 
tory, and every great university, and kidnap 
the leaders in these fields. These men and 
women already are rendering important 
service to the public right where they are. 

What I do propose is that Government 
shall perfect a system of using the vast res- 
ervoir of brains and ability that is available 
in Amcrica today. 

That would not mean the extinction of 
politicians or the two-party system. It 
would merely mean that our politicians and 
statesmen were drafting the best brains in 
the country, if only on a part-time basis, 
to save themselves and their country, and 
to achieve victory in the cold-hot war with 
the Communists. 

It is my opinion that if we are to win we 
shall have to put everything we've got into 
the struggle. That's what the Communists 
are doing on their side. They are formidable 
and fanatical enemies. For them, the sky 
is the limit. 

We can win the struggle, yes. But to do 
so we must throw our best men as well as our 
ebundant resources into the conflict.” We 
must outthink and outguess our ruthless 
foes on every front and in every quarter of 
the world. 

That's a large order, I will admit. But we 
have the brains to do this big job if we'll 
orly use them. The politicians themselves 
ought to insist on it. For if the Reds win, the 
only opening for Democratic and Republican 
leaders would be a prison corridor leading 
to the yard where the firing squad was 
operating. 

[From the Syracuse Herald-American of 

May 20, 1951] 
POLITICAL PERISCOPE—WHY JIM FARLEY 
DOESN’T RUN. 


(By Laurence J. O'Toole) 


James A. Farley will be 63 years old on 
May 30. The question is often asked by the 
average voter, both Republican and Demo- 
cratic, why Farley does not run for public 
office. 

It certainly is not because of his age. The 
sixties and seventies in many instances, have 
become for politicians what the forties and 
fifties are for business and professional 
men—the era of achievement. 

President Truman is 67. Vice President 
ALBEN W. BARKLEY and United States Senator 
HERBERT H, LEHMAN are 73. Joe Hanley who 
might have been Governor of New York this 
year will observe his seventy-fifth birthday 
on Farley's sixty-third. Many voters regard 
Governor Dewey at 48 as too young to hold 
the responsibility of the Presidency. 

Farley visited Syracuse 9 days ago and 
withheld comment on his availability for 
nominations for Governor, United States 
Senator, and President. 

His intimate friends feel certain he would 
accept the Democratic nomination for Presi- 
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dent next year. They are not sure he would 
run for either Governor or for the United 
States Senate. 

He is chairman of the board of the Coca- 
Cola Exporting Co. and draws a salary of 
at least $100,000 a year. He is the good-will 
man for the firm both here and abroad. He 
would not be likely to abandon this lucrative 
role without thinking twice. 

But politics has been in Farley's blood 
since, at the age of 8, he carried a torchlight 
in a parade honoring William Jennings 
Bryan. His veins will course with political 
essence for the rest of his life. He must con- 
tinue to have his political ambitions. 

He is a distinguished American of the 
twentieth century and has an enviable and 
untarnished public record. He is one of the 
Nation's most substantial businessmen: He 
has long been sympathetic with the lot of 
the so-called common man and proved by 
his support of the early social reforms of the 
Franklin Roosevelt regime that he was a 
friend of decent labor elements. 

A giant of a man, he makes an impressive 
appearance. The nicknames of Gentleman 
Jim and Genial Jim apply to his natural 
charm and wit and to his winning smile, 
He makes personal friends of chance ac- 
quaintances, and it seems safe to say he 
knows more politicians and newspapermen 
than any other individual. 

Farley's gift for remembering names is a 
familiar fact. He continually indicates that 
this remarkable alertness remains at full 
power. He maintains that he can name at 
least one person in every fair-sized city in 
the country, and, incidentally, he says he 
has more friends in Syracuse than in any 
other locality save his own New York City. 

He probably has the most retentive 
memory since Abraham Lincoln. He would 
be likely to duplicate Lincoln's mental feat 
on meeting a farmer for the second time. On 
the first occasion the Great Emancipator 
was electioneering for Congress. He fingered 
the farmer’s whetstone as he talked. Years 
later while a candidate for President, Lin- 
coln stopped again at the farmer's barn. 

The farmer complained that the whetstone 
had disappeared at Lincoln's first visit. 

“Why,” said Abe, peering at a beam, “I 
put it right up there.” ` 

And, sure enough, there it was. 

Farley rose politically in the company of 
the late Alfred E. Smith. He latched onto 
Franklin Roosevelt as a man of desti and 
piloted him into the White House. Farley 
became State and then National Democratic 
chairman. He organized the most powerful 
political machine in the Nation’s history. 

He believed in the tradition of limiting 
a President to two terms in office. In 1940 
he sought to deprive Roosevelt of a third 
term and, indeed, permitted his own name 
to be presented on the convention floor at 
Chicago. Farley was defeated. 

Big Jim's conviction has now been indorsed 
by Congress and the public in the twenty- 
second amendment which restricts all future 
Presidents, with the exception of Truman 
in the event he should run next year, to two 
terms. 

In breaking with Roosevelt, Farley in- 
curred the wrath of the New Deal organiza- 
tion. He resigned as national chairman and 
4 years later after unsuccessfully opposing 
FDR for a fourth term he relinquished the 
State chairmanahip. 

The New Dealers and their successors, the 
Truman Fair Dealers, still control the Demo- 
cratic Party in New York State. Farley is a 
thoroughgoing organization man, and so 
long as he is willing to abide by decisions of 
the leaders, and their antipathy toward him 
continues, he apparently will remain a pri- 
vate citizen. 

If the party's gubernatorial nomination 
had been left to the rank and file corven- 
tioneers at Rochester last September, Farley 
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might well have been the choice. But he 
refused permission to Frank Kelly, a young 
Wyoming County attorney, to submit his 
name, and the decision made beforehand by 
` New York City leaders was reluctantly ex- 
ecuted. 

Big Jim is now mentioned for nomination 
next year for the United States Senate and 
for designation for the Presidency. His 
popularity would give Irvine M. Ivrs, the in- 
cumbent Senator whose term expires in 1952, 
a xun for his money. Members of the Mas- 
sachusetts Democratic organization are re- 
ported planning to present Farley’s name on 
the Presidential convention floor. Who 
knows what would happen if the delegates 
were given the freedom to select their own 
standard bearer? 


„ 


Confederate Memorial Services 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. FRANK E. SMITH 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 20, 1951 


Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, unless we learn the lessons of 
the past there can be no hope for the 
future. The entire Nation has come to 
revere the heroism of those who fought 
on both sides in the War Between the 
States, but there is a special lesson for 
those of us of the South today in the 
story of the men and women of the Con- 
federacy who believed with General Lee 
that the word “duty” was the most sub- 
lime in our language. 

Under unanimous consent, I include an 
address made by our distinguished col- 
league, the Honorable JOHN BELL WIL- 
LIAMS, at the annual Confederate Me- 
morial Services at Arlington National 
Cemetery on Sunday, June 17,1951. Mr. 
‘WILLIAMS’ message is worthy of the at- 
tention of all Americans. 

The address follows: 


Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen, we 
are gathered in this sanctuary of America’s 
departed heroes to renew our devotion to a 
noble and just cause. We are here in rever- 
ent commemoration of the deeds of those 
of our blood who have preceded us in life. 

It is unique, perhaps, that we should con- 
tinue the better part of a century the tradi- 
tion of paying homage to a people whose 
efforts, heartaches, suffering, blood, and lives 
were sacrificed in a struggle which met de- 
feat at the hands of a more powerful and 
conquering army. It is unique that we com- 
memorate today—not the stately tombs of 
the victor—but the humble graves of the 
vanquished. 

The men and women of the Confederacy, 
to whom we do this honor today, are not 
important in the general scheme of history— 
for like all who have gone this way save One, 
they, as individuals, were merely mortal. 
To the end of time, men whl appear and dis- 
appear in succeeding generations, forgotten 
by those who live after them, but it is the 
spirit of a generation that attains for it an 
ageless immortality. Those of our forefath- 
ers who made the valiant, but futile, fight 
for the political independence of our beloved 
Southland have long since passed to better 
worlds, but the spirit of their being and the 
nobility of their cause will ever be present as 
a living inspiration to lovers of freedom 
throughout the many nations of this earth, 


To be remembered, the Confederate soldier 
needs no shrine. To those of us who are 
assembled here, the Confederate soldier 
might be a father, or grandfather. To the 
world and to posterity, he will ever stand as a 
symbol of man’s unswerving devotion to 
principle, integrity, and good conscience, 

Though the physical war for Southern in- 
dependence ended with Appomatox, and the 
impracticability of secession is not now 
questioned; yet, the philosophy underlying 
the South’s position continues even now as 
the fundamental factor in the success of the 
American form of government. 

As is their wont, the vanquished must 
suffer the humilities that accompany mili- 
tary defeat. Thus have the old soldiers of 
the Confederacy been compelled to suffer 
indignities and libels hurled at them by 
many self-seeking victors, intent upon at- 
taining for themselves the vindication of his- 
tory. In syg this, I would not minimize 
the sacrifices of those who wore the blue, 
who in honest conviction found themselves 
in bitter disagreement with the principles es- 
poused by the men who wore the grey. The 
motives of neither party to that conflict 
can be impugned. Each fought as he be- 
lieved. Both sought a common goal—the 
preservation of American liberty and con- 
stitutional democracy as each, in his own 
way, defined it. 

It is unfortunate that revengeful histo- 
rians have colored beyond recognition the 
cause of the South. To contend that the 
South fought for the preservation of the evil 
institution of slavery is vilification. To ac- 
cuse them of seeking the destruction of the 
Union is utter fallacy. 

Actually, it was the question of secession 
that touched off the War Between the States; 
but it was the principle of States’ rights that 
was the moving issue. The matter of seces- 
sion was settled once and for all by Lee’s sur- 
render. But the deeper, more fundamental 
controversy over the rights and powers of 
the individual States goes on, even until 
today. 

There are those who would make us be- 
lieve that the cause of the South was lost. 
Candid historians and penetrating inquirers 
who are able to see beyond the fog, will not 
deny that justice and liberty received in- 
creased attention and respect as a result of 
that tragic conflict. From Vicksburg to Get- 
tysburg, spilled blood covered by the dust of 
the ages will forever attest to the fact that 
the cause of justice and liberty cannot sur- 
vive without sacrifice. No cause is lost when 
the motives behind the crusade are acknowl- 
edged to be pure and honest. 

We may wonder, as we stand here, sur- 
rounded by the peaceful wonderment of 
God, what kind of overpowering motivation 
could incite men to make war on their 
brothers of the same blood—to wage preda- 
tory campaigns against the life and wealth 
of their own people. What consuming loyalty 
or devotion could inspire men to face death 
rather than surrender that devotion? 

Let us remember that even before the for- 
mation of the Union, men were consum- 
mately loyal to the governments of their re- 
spective States. In forming the Union, they 
preserved through the provisions of the Con- 
stitution, certain guaranties of sovereignty 
always to be observed as powers and preroga- 
tives of the several States exclusively. 

They limited specifically the powers to be 
delegated to the Federal Union, and sought 
the end that State and local governments— 
best able to handle their own individual af- 
fairs—should be free to do so. Let us re- 
call, also, that to the people of the United 
States, a divided loyalty was created with 
the establishment of the Union: Allegiance 
to their State, and allegiance to the Federa- 
tion of States. Is there any wonder, then, 
that men should retain their allegiance to 
their State, when its interests came in direct 
conflict with those of the Union? 
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Even at this hour, there are those who 
would hang the epithet of “traitor” around 
the neck of the illustrious Confederate sol- 
dier, without making due examination of 
the meaning of the term. Does the term 
“traitor” not mean one who is willfully false 
to a known allegiance? Was, then, the 
southern citizen false to his allegiance? 
Certainly not, as he understood it. 

The northerner deemed his allegiance to 
the Federal Government to be paramount, 
but the southerner believed his State to be 
supreme. History may prove the South to 
have been mistaken in its conviction; in 
good conscience it can never be said that 
the South, in defending her tenets, violated 
her faith. 

Footsore and wearly, hopelessly outnum- 
bered, the Confederate soldier accepted de- 
feat, but with spirit unbroken and head 
unbowed. Returning to his homeland to 
resume his peacetime pursuits, he found 
desolation where there had been, a few 
years previous, unbounding wealth. He 
found ashes where, before, his home had 
stood. He found sadness and heartaches 
where, before, there had been happiness, se- 
curity, and laughter. He found his people 
struggling under the yoke of tyranny, where, 
before they had been free. 

History knows of no age more shameful, 
more ignominious, than the dark days of 
reconstruction following the War Between 
the States. The infamy of reconstruction 
is an indelible blot which, in honest confes- 
sion, America can never erase. 

In the midst of these darkest of all days, 
the intrepid leader of the Confederacy, 
bearing the burden of sectional hate concen- 
trated upon his brow, suffering the bitter 
humiliation of defeat, even then scaled the 
most lofty apexes of statesmanship in cau- 
tioning his people against the natural tend- 
encies toward revenge. He admonished 
them, in all their suffering, to renew their 
devotion and allegiance to the Union, which, 
but a short time earlier, had been their ad- 
versary. The then deposed President of the 
Confederacy, Jefferson Davis, speaking to the 
legislature of his own beloved State in 1884, 
said: 

“No one is the arbiter of his own fate. The 
people of the Confederate States did more 
in proportion to their numbers and means 
than was ever achieved by any people in the 
world’s history. Fate decreed that they 
should be unsuccessful in the effort to main- 
tain their claims to resume the grants made 
to the Federal Government, Our people 
have accepted the decree; it therefore be- 
hooves them, as they may, to promote the 
welfare of the Union, to show to the world 
that hereafter, as heretofore, the patriot- 
ism of our people is not measured by lines 
of latitude and longitude, but is as broad as 
the obligations they have assumed and em- 
braces the whole of our ocean-bound do- 
main. Let them leave to their children and 
children’s children the grand example of 
never swerving from the path of duty, and 
preferring to return good for evil rather than 
to cherish the unmanly feeling of revenge.” 

Ultimately, the South did forgive, but she 
has never been able to remove the bitter 
memories of reconstruction. 

Yet, out of these ashes began to emerge a 
new South, struggling, but overcoming the 
economic bondage in which she was placed; 
casting aside barriers theretofore thought 
impregnable. A people of lesser faith would 
long since have surrendered in desperation 
to the exigencies of the hour. But, with 
the fires of patriotism still burning brightly 
in their hearts, they put their shoulders to 
the wheel and established for themselves and 
posterity an even greater civilization than 
they had known before. 

We are the inheritors of that civilization. 
We are the reapers of that which they sowed. 
The heritage they left unto us is magnificent, 
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priceless, and sacred. It is ours to hold, to 
preserve, and to bequeath to those who will 
succeeed us. They left us the blessings of 
freedom, accented by its constitutional guar- 
anties of permanence. Unto us have been 
given the institutions of a Christian people, 
with devotion to ideals and the strength to 
preserve them. 

Let us then recognize our responsibilities, 
our obligations, in the acceptance of our 
heritage. We of the South have never 
broken faith with the renewed pledge of 
Jefferson Davis and his followers. Patriotism 
has characterized the South with more 
meaning and more force than has the “call 
to the colors” even in other sections of our 
vast domain. We have been true to the 
spirit of the Constitution of the United 
States, and have been foremost in its defense 
against all enemies, both foreign and do- 
mestic. 

Near perfect as it is, the Constitution has 
been subject to constant ever-recurring at- 
tacks from domestic sources. For the grati- 
fication of selfish desires, there are those 
abroad in our land today who would make a 
mockery of the deathless principles embodied 
in that document. The self-servers seek to 
effect the concentration of civil power into 
the hands of an all-embracing central gov- 
ernment, the better to facilitate the achleve- 
ment of their aims. In doing so, they would 
necessarily divest the several States of the 
powers and prerogatives legally theirs under 
our form of government. They seek the 
destruction of individual initiative through 
the promise of Federal subsidies. They 
would dissipate individual responsibilities 
and integrity with wild schemes of collec- 
tive paternalism. They would upset the 
delicate balances of power among the legis- 
lative, executive, and judicial branches of 
our Government, to form the autocratic 
nucleus of an oligarchy. They would have 
the American people sell themselves into the 
slavery of a socialistic state with promises of 
utopian abundance, having no thought of 
ever fulfilling their promises. 

During the years immediately preceding, 
this insidious movement has so gained in 
momentum that its tentacles reach into the 
White House, the Congress, and even into our 
courts. 

The South, always on the alert, in defense 
of constitutional government, was the first, 
perhaps, to correctly analyze their nefarious 
schemes, The South has historically resisted 
those moves to centralize authority, and has 
fought relentlessly to preserve the constitu- 
tional divisions of power in opposition to 
totalitarian tendencies. 

Though the South is composed of people 
steeped in tradition and political loyalties, 
it also recognizes an incontrovertible fact; 
that undeniable truth and eternal principles 
transcend party lines; that genuine patriot- 
ism is not politically partisan. The South 
has led the fight against the cancer that is 
eating away the moral fiber of our Nation; it 
has placed principle above expediency though 
it meant again suffering the agonies of ma- 
terial sacrifice. 

We of the South seek to maintain the con- 
stant of human freedom and Christian 
ideals bequeathed us by our forefathers. 
We will not transgress on our heritage, re- 
membering that the emoluments of southern 
and American citizenship were not bought 
cheaply. They are ours because our fore- 
fathers were willing to make personal sac- 
rifices in order that future generations 
might be free. Not the least of these sac- 
rifices were in blood from the valiant fol- 
lowers of the Confederacy who, even in de- 
feat, left us a legacy far more precious than 
gold or silver—the unconquerable spirit of a 
Christian society deep-rooted in liberty and 
freedom. 

Our debt to the Confederate soldiers we 
humbly and gratefully acknowledge. As de- 
fenders of the faith, their names are already 


blazoned across the horizons of history for all 
to see, and marvel. 

Let us remember the soldiers of the Con- 
federacy not for whom they were, but for 
what they represented—patriotism unre- 
fined; right, uncompromised. 

“Not for fame or reward, not for place or 
for rank, not lured by ambition or goaded by 
necessity, but in simple obedience to duty 
as they understood it, these men suffered all, 
sacrificed all, and died.” (Inscription, Con- 
federate Monument, Arlington Cemetery.) 


Freedom Against Regulation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KARL STEFAN 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 19, 1951 


Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following editorial 
from the Dakota County Star, South 
Sioux City, Nebr., in the edition of June 
14, 1951. The editorial speaks of a pro- 
gram being carried out in Nebraska to 
awaken in youth a feeling of responsi- 
bility toward government. As we know, 
this feeling is prevalently lacking even 
among adults. 

The editorial follows: 


FREEDOM AGAINST REGIMENTATION 


As we analyze the problems that confront 
us today, we readily realize that one of the 
most serious is the willingness of the people 
to accept and encourage Government regi- 
mentation. The pioneers who risked their 
lives and endured untold hardships came to 
this country to get away from government 
regulations—the very thing which we are 
inviting today. 

We are all much too busy with our own 
business and with the pursuit-of our pleas- 
ures to be concerned with the responsibility 
of self-government. Many of us accept our 
present way of life, with its advantages and 
countless opportunities, without giving it 
any particular thought. 

This is perhaps best illustrated by the fact 
that many people do not even interest them- 
selves enough in government to take advan- 
tage of the privilege of voting; and many 
confine their interest to local levels. At our 
last general election only about one-half of 
the eligible voters cast their votes. 

When visiting with some of these disinter- 
ested persons I have often tried to get their 
reasons. A summary of their replies seemed 
to indicate a feeling of confusion. Our Gov- 
ernment has grown so large, its departments 
are so overlapping, and statements as inter- 
preted are so contradictory, that the indi- 
vidual voter feels that his one vote doesn’t 
amount to much. One of the main reasons 
for this is that the Government is constantly 
being removed further and further from the 
people. It is becoming centralized, which 
leads to managed and bureaucratic powers. 

Before leaving for Europe, General Eisen- 
hower warned against the gradual surrender 
of freedom to the Federal Government. He 
said, “The central struggle of our time is that 
of freedom against regimentation.” 

I believe that in times such as these, it 
is the duty of every man to express his con- 
victions concerning those things that are 
so vital to us, and to assist in every possible 
way in maintaining and teaching the dem- 
ocratic principles upon which this country 
was founded and prospered. 

We in Nebraska have a program which will 
assist in accomplishing these results. It is 
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known as cornhusker boys’ and girls’ county 
government. It was the idea of Chief Jus- 
tice Robert G. Simmons, of the Nebraska 
Supreme Court. 

Judge Simmons felt that one of the best 
ways of retaining a true democracy, and 
the principles upon which it was founded, 
would be through education in good govern- 
ment and good citizenship for boys and girls 
of the State. It was his thought that county 
government touches the daily lives of indi- 
viduals more closely than any other form of 
government, and yet its functions are very 
much misunderstood. 

The program was started in 1947 under the 
sponsorship of the American Legion Aux- 
iliary. It has been so successful that this 
year all counties in the State are carrying 
on this project. Approximately 70,000 high- 
school students will take part in the elec- 
tion procedure of boys’ and girls’ county 
government. Of this number approximately 
10,000 juniors have heen elected to the var- 
ious county offices and will have spent one 
full day at the courthouse learning about 
the affairs of the county and the office to 
which they have been elected. 

This program is very capably carried on 
throughout the State by the adjutant of 
the American Legion, Mr. R. C. Patterson. 
Anyone who has followed these programs, or 
had the privilege of having a part in them, 
will find that he is working with a group 
of young men and women who are willing 
and ready to assume the responsibility of 
government which will be their lot to bear. 
They do not ask to have these responsibilities 
delegated to government groups of individ- 
uals, but ask for more and more information 
on what, and how, and when things should 
be done. It is an educational program and a 
very inspiring one to both the students 
and those who work with it. 

This also applies to cornhusker boys“ and 
girls’ state, which are carried on the State 
level. Selected high-school juniors attend 
these sessions to study State government, 
electing their own State officers. Boys’ state 
has 300 boys each year, while Girls’ state 
takes about 250 girls. Sessions of both» 
groups are held in Lincoln for 1 week in 
June of each year. 

If we do not want to pass too heavy a 
burden upon the next generation, we must 
take advantage of every possible opportunity 
of retaining government by the people; we 
must prevent legislation which shifts this 
burden and results in centralization of gov- 
ernmental powers; and we must protect our 
Constitution, which holds that the power 
of government be retained by the people. 

Each individual may give up only a minute 
part of personal liberty but the total adds 
up to much power over the group. 

By every step we take toward making the 
state the guardian of our lives, by that much 
we move toward making the state our master. 

HAL BRipENBAUGH. 


Too Much Investigating 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JOHN A. WHITAKER 


6 OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 20, 1951 


Mr. WHITAKER. Mr. Speaker, Un- 
der unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include an 
editorial entitled “Too Much Investigat- 
ing,” appearing in the Park City Daily 
News of June 9, 1951: 


The Senate MacArthur hearings now are 
entering their critical phase. The Senators 
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are on test to demonstrate that they can 
confine their inquiry to the purposes for 
which it was undertaken. 

When the investigation began a month 
ago, it was dedicated to exploring the cir- 
cumstances surrounding the dismissal of 
General MacArthur, and related military and 
foreign policy issues, 

Up to this point, the proceedings have 
generally adhered to this purpose, though 
far from perfectly. Some Senators have in- 
sisted on dwelling long on issues widely re- 
moved from the main path. Some have be- 


labored points that already have been dealt 


with again and again. 

But mostly the questioning has focused 
on the MacArthur case and its effects on 
wider policy. In pursuit of its basic aims, 
the Senate investigating group properly had 
to interrogate MacArthur himself, the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, Secretary of Defense Mar- 
shall, and Secretary of State Acheson. Be- 
yond these there may be a handful of 
others who can contribute to a responsible 
inquiry. 

Senator RUSSELL, of Georgia, chairman of 
the group, has announced, however, that 
he has a list of more than 100 prospective 
witnesses, It is hard to imagine more than 
10 percent of these with anything to say 
about the MacArthur affair that is based on 
first-hand knowledge. 

This investigation clearly was not intended 
to provide a general and continuing forum 
on American foreign policy in all its aspects. 
But that is what it would tend to become 
if it should drag on long enough to hear 
another 100 witnesses, or even half that 
number. 

The moment has come for the participat- 
ing Senators to show that they are capable 
of disciplining themselves in inquiries of 
this sort. Heretofore major congressional 
investigations with heavy partisan overtones 
have almost inevitably degenerated into wild 
political carnivals. The search for truth, 
for real guidance in the making of laws, 
has been lost in the shuffle. 

The MacArthur hearings set a high stand- 
ard of performance in the beginning. Since 
then there have been some marked lapses, 
but they have not yet degenerated into the 
customary chaos. If they do, then the aver- 
age American citizen will be likely to con- 
clude that the United States Senate is in- 
capable of conducting a wholly statesman- 
like investigation. 

Senator Carn, of Washington, did nothing 
to increase the citizens’ respect for the Sen- 
ate when he proposed soberly that the in- 
vestigators invite the testimony of William 
H. Evans, young Navy lieutenant, discharged 
for writing an intemperate letter in criticism 
of American policy. 

Catn’s excuse was that Evans might give 
the, committee valuable information about 
the state of Navy morale in the Korean 
theater, where he had served. But Evans’ 
bitterly phrased letter obviously disqualifies 
him from giving balanced, unprejudiced evi- 
dence. If Carn wants that evidence and 
really considers it pertinent to the MacArthur 
inquiry, let him select at random some other 
naval officer serving in Korean waters. The 
only stipulation should be that the man have 
a reputation for fairness and responsibility. 


But Senator Russert and his committee ` 


colleagues will be better advised if they 
bring the MacArthur proceedings to a close as 
quickly as possible after Acheson has wound 
up his testimony. By that time, the over- 
whelming bulk of vital evidence will be in 
Senate hands. It should be more than ample 
to allow the Senate to judge the facts of 
MacArthur’s dismissal and weigh the main 
elements of United States far-eastern policy. 

After all, the Senate is judged not merely 
by the questions it asks, but by what it does. 
And this year it has not done very much. 


It is perhaps not unfair to suggest that the 
Senate soon set aside its glamorous job of 
investigating for the grubby but essential 
task of lawmaking. 


Address of Mr. George P. Delaney 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ROY W. WIER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 20, 1951 


Mr. WIER. Mr. Speaker, my good 
friend and colleague, AUGUSTINE B. KEL- 
LEY, of Pennsylvania, who is now attend- 
ing the International Labor Conference 
at Geneva, Switzerland, has very kindly 
sent me the text of an address delivered 
by Mr. George P. Delaney, international 
representative of the A. F. of L. and 
delegate to the labor conference, at one 
of the organization’s sessions. 

Under unanimous consent I include 
the text of Mr. Delaney’s speech in the 
Recorp as part of my remarks, as 
follows: 


I should like, before commenting on the 
Director-General's report, to announce that 
I am happy and gratified that, for the first 
time since 1945, the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations has joined with the American 
Federation of Labor in participating in the 
work of the International Labor Organiza- 
tion. I am fortunate in having as my ad- 
visers, in addition to the four representatives 
of the American Federation of Labor, four 
officials of the Congress of Industrial Organi- 
zations. In expressing my views on the ques- 
tion of wage policy and economic stabiliza- 
tion, I am speaking for both the Congress 
of Industrial Organizations and the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, as well as the work- 
ers of the United States as a whole. 

Under the threat of Communist aggres- 
sion, the free nations have been compelled 
to rearm in self-defense. With rearmament 
has come a new danger of inflation. Infla- 
tion, once it appears, tends to spread without 
regard to national boundaries, until it be- 
comes the common property of all nations. 

It is, of course, up to each country to work 
out its own best answer to the many prob- 
lems which arise, according to its own par- 
ticular likes. Nevertheless, these problems 
are matters of mutual concern to all of us, 
and it is both timely and appropriate that 
they should be brought forward for discus- 
sion at this meeting. 

These matters are complex and involved, 
but they have very practical consequences, 
as we have learned only too well over the 
past decade or two. In particular, the ques- 
tion of wage policy—which means the bread 
and butter of all workers—is a matter of 
vital concern to trade unions everywhere. 

Speaking for the workers of the United 
States, we welcome this opportunity to re- 
state here the views which we have sought 
to advance as a basis for public policy with 
respect to wages under the conditions now 
prevailing in the United States. 

It is our firm belief that to succeed in its 
objectives, governmental wage policy dur- 
ing this period of inflation must be based 
upon a recognition of three basic principles: 

1. The role of collective bargaining, and 
the practices and relationships developed 
under collective bargaining, must continue 
to be of fundamental importance to the na- 
tional economy. Steps taken in accordance 
with public policies in the field of wages 
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may supplement, but they must never sup- 
plant, collective bargaining. 

2. No policy of restraint with regard to 
wages can be successful unless preceded by 
an over-all system of anti-inflation con- 
trols, based squarely upon and guided by 
the doctrine of equality of sacrifice. 

3. Wage restraint is not an end in itself. 
Production is the basic counterforce to in- 
flation. Wage policies which provoke indus- 
trial unrest, which interfere with the best 
use of manpower and resources, or which de- 
prive workers of any real stake in industrial 
progress, will in the long run defeat their 
own broader purposes. 

If they are to prove successful, wage poli- 
cies must prove adaptable to industrial 
realities and to changing conditions and 
needs. They must seek to avoid, rather than 
to emphasize, the use of rigid arbitrary 
formulas having no better justification than 
administrative convenience. They must 
offer workers the assurance that considera- 
tions of justice have not fallen victim to con- 
siderations of expediency—that their griev- 
ances are to receive a fair hearing and prompt 
adjustment, and that ample scope will be al- 
lowed for the alleviation of hardships. They 
must encourage the correction, rather than 
the perpetuation, of inequities and dispari- 
ties in the wage structure. 

To stabilize does not mean to make static. 
Rigid and inflexible wage controls could only 
prove detrimental to an enlightened con- 
cept of stability, particularly in conjunction 
with a long-range defense effort such as 
that which confronts us now. They could 
only have an adverse effect upon labor mo- 
bility, morale, and efficiency. In the ad- 
ministration of any wage program flex- 
ibility is a basic requisite. It is essential 
to genuine—as contrasted with superficial— 
stability. 

This means that a high degree of trust and 
reliance should be placed in the practices 
and procedures which have evolved under 
collective bargaining. A workable wage sta- 
bilization policy must recognize that collec- 
tive bargaining is itself a system of equita- 
ble stabilization. Negotiated wage agree- 
ments—unlike prices which rise from day to 
day—eliminate uncontrolled fluctuations, 
and offer guaranties of stability for their 
duration. They reduce the uncertainties 
and speculative influences which are pri- 
mariiy responsible for inflation. 

Furthermore, collective bargaining has 
developed realistic and practical methods 
for the administration of wage standards, 
on the basis of the first-hand experience of 
those most familiar with the facts of a given 
situation. In view of its stabilizing role, 
collective bargaining must continue to be 
the primary means by which those standards 
are established and administered. National 
wage policy should be a supplement to, 
rather than a substitute for, the collective 
bargaining process. 

Increases in the general level of wages, 
serving to offset increases in living costs, 
are a consequence rather than a cause of 
price inflation. Our experience since the 
Korean outbreak provides ample proof of 
this. The sharpest price increases have oc- 
curred in commodities where wages are a 
relatively negligible factor in the cost of pro- 
duction, and for which the incomes of work- 
ers furnish none of the direct market de- 
mand. Commodity market speculation, in- 
ventory hoarding and profiteering by deal- 
ers and manufacturers have been at the seat 
of the inflationary disease. 

To attempt to combat inflation through a 
policy of wage restraint, unaccompanied by 
effective price controls, or to deny workers 
Wage adjustments to compensate for price 
increases, would be to attempt to cure that 
disease by attacking one of its symptoms. 

To approach the problem of inflation con- 
trol, through the route of wage restraints, 
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simply because wages are easier to control 
than prices, would work the gravest injustice 
upon those who work for wages and salaries, 
and would impose an undue share of the 
burden upon those who are least in a posi- 
tion to bear it. 

American workers are willing to do their 
part, and to accept their just share of any 
necessary sacrifices involved in the defense 
etiort. But we say that they must not be 
required to suffer the economic conseqeunces 
of legislative or administrative tenderness 
toward other groups that are actually far 
better able to bear this burden of sacrifice. 
They cannot be expected to take kindly to 
any arrangement whereby they are called 
upon to subsidize—through reduced living 
standards—special privileges and immuni- 
ties accorded to their employers, their land- 
lords, the merchants with whom they deal, 
or to speculators and profiteers at large. 

Not only would such policies violate all 
standards of equity, in the long run they 
would be self-defeating. To attempt to 
offset inflationary forces through a policy of 
harsh restriction on wages would serve only 
to hide for a time the basic defects and fail- 
ures in other vital areas of control, thereby 
endangering the cause of long-range eco- 
nomic stabilization. 

The forces of inflation should be counter- 
acted at their point of origin, and in those 
areas where controls will involve the smallest 
possible degree of actual hardship. While 
wage-stabilization policies can have only a 
negligible effect upon incomes in the higher 
brackets, it is there that substantial margins 
of spending can be most readily curtailed 
without impairing health, welfare, or produc- 
tive efficiency. Most of the wage-earner's 
income, on the other hand, is spent for food, 
rent, and the other necessities of life. 

Enlightened anti-inflation policies must 
include an equitable tax program, based 
upon the principle of ability to pay. This 
means that taxation should bear heaviest 
upon individuals with high incomes and 
corporations with large profits. It should 
not furthcr impair the living standards of 
lower- and middle-income families, to the 
detriment of their health and well-being. 

Such policies must include an effective 
and actively enforced program of con- 
trols over hoarding and speculation, as well 
as price controls. They must include a sys- 
tem of production controls which will assure 
the flow of materials and resources into the 
areas of greatest actual civilian and defense 
needs. Only when measures such as these 
are in force does it become appropriate to 
ask the representatives of workers to exer- 
cise restraint in their wage negotiations. 

In closing, I can perhaps best summarize 
our position with regards to the major ele- 
ments of a proper wage policy, in a general 
system of anti-inflation controls, by quoting 
from the statement presented to the Presi- 
dent of the United States by the United 
Labor Policy Committee on December 20, 
1950: 

“The wage-stabilization policy must per- 
mit the adjustment of wage rates to compen- 
sate for increases in the cost of living. Wage 
stabilization must not become wage freezing. 
This policy must also provide for the correc- 
tion of substandard wages and the adjust- 
rent of inequities in existing wage rates 
within or between industries. The now 
well-recognized principle that wage earners 
should share in the benefits of industrial 
progress and increases in productivity which 
the Nation must and will have from its in- 
dustrial workers, should be specifically em- 
bodied in the wage-stabilization policy. Any 
wage-stabilization policy must recognize 
existing collective-bargaining ` agreements 
which themselves assure stability. * * * 

“Overtime payments for premium work 
now protected by collective-bargaining agree- 
ments or existing law must continue to be 


held inviolate. These provisions do not in 
any way preclude the working of a workweek 
longer than that now considered to be nor- 
mal. They merely provide the incentive for 
productive overtime and holiday work.” 

The committee further stated that: 

“Our labor force is the Nation's greatest 
single asset. Steps should be taken to 
strengthen and enlarge our manpower re- 
sources. These steps must recognize the 
fact that free labor can out-produce slave 
labor. Free labor will play its role in attain- 
ing our objective of maximum production.” 


Bulgarian People Our Natural Allies 
Against Communism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES J. KERSTEN 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 20, 1951 


Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, the Bulgarian people lost all 
possibility for their freedom and inde- 
pendence when the Soviet troops 
marched into Bulgaria in September 
1944, and installed a Communist-con- 
trolled clique into power. 

These Bulgarian people suffer not only 
from the Communist terrorism but in 
addition as a minority group trod upon 
by the aggressive and imperialistic poli- 
cies of the Communists in the Kremlin. 
These subjected people are most eager 
to strike a blow for freedom when the 
time is opportune. They are our natural 
allies who are in the vanguard of the 
fight against imperialist Soviet com- 
munism. 

The American people have always been 
ready to assist the downtrodden and op- 
pressed. To set forth more clearly these 
feelings of the American people and in 
order to give a new direction to our for- 
eign policy, I introduced into the House 
on June 7, 1951, House Concurrent Reso- 
lution 121—a resolution to assist the 
Bulgarian people in their struggle for 
liberation from their present Communist 
enslavement. 

The resolution expresses the friend- 
ship of the American people with the 
Bulgarian people, and their conviction 
as to the rights of these people to their 
basic freedoms and to self-determina- 
tion. The resolution expresses the hopes 
of the American people for the early 
liberation of the Bulgarian people and 
requests the President to explore meth- 
ods whereby the American people and 
the United States Government can assist 
the Bulgarian people in their struggle 
for liberation. 

The resolution also calls upon the 
President of the United States to direct 
its United Nations representatives to de- 
mand that the United Nations charge 
the Communist regime of Russia with 
aggression in Bulgaria, and to demand 
the withdrawal from Bulgaria of the 
Soviet secret police and of other agents 
of Soviet imperialist domination. It 
further urges that the United Nations 
representatives be directed to demand 
that free elections be held in Bulgaria 
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under police supervision of the United 
Nations. 

If the United States properly takes 
advantage of this basic Soviet weakness 
by strongly encouraging Bulgarians and 
other nationalities in opposition to the 
Communist imperialist regime we may 
well be able to avert world war III. 

If, nonetheless, total war should be 
precipitated by Communist recklessness, 
our victory may depend on the support 
of these non-Russian peoples living along 
the vulnerable edges of the Soviet Em- 
pire. 

In formulating a practical program 
of assistance to these oppressed people, 
America is in a potentially fortunate 
position, since we already have within 
our borders various American political 
groups and many Americans with ties 
of kinship in Bulgaria who can offer ad- 
vice and assistance. 

The text of House Concurrent Resolu- 
tion 121, which was referred to the House 
Committee on Foreign Affairs, is as 
follows: 


Whereas the American people have long 
accepted the basic principles set forth in the 
American Declaration of Independence of 
1776 in the following words: “* * + That 
all men are created equal, that they are en- 
dowed by their Creator with certain unalien- 
able Rights, that among these are Life, Lib- 
erty, and the Pursuit of Happiness. That 
to secure these rights, Governments are in- 
stituted among Men, deriving their just pow- 
ers from the consent of the governed,—That 
whenever any Form of Government becomes 
destructive of these ends, it is the Right of 
the People to alter or to abolish it, and to 
institute new Government, laying its founda- 
tion on such principles and organizing its 
powers in such form, as to them shall seem 
most likely to effect their Safety and Hap- 
piness.”; and 

Whereas the American people believe these 
principles are universal and apply to all men, 
everywhere, at all times and under all forms 
of government; and 

Whereas these principles flow from certain 
essential truths, among which are— 

That the Creator is the Author of every 
human being and the Source of his rights 
and that neither the state nor any other hu- 
man agency has jurisdiction to exploit any 
human being or violate his rights; 

That the state is a servant to mankind and 
not its master and may not pervert its ad- 
ministrative or police powers so as to make 
of them weapons to violate human rights or 
to terrorize the people; 

That there is a brotherhood of all men but 
only under the Fatherhood of God; and 

COMMUNISM A PHILOSOPHY OF SLAVERY 

Whereas communism wears a humani- 
tarian cloak and poses as the messiah of 
social justice but in reality has given rise 
to the most reactionary regime of our time 
based on barbarism and slavery as a result of 
its immoral doctrine founded in malice set- 
ting man against man, class against class, 
and all men against God; and 

Whereas communism thrusts itself beyond 
civil government and political philosophy, 
claiming the whole man, denying all spirit- 
ual values, denying his inalienable rights, 
and seeking to transform all human beings 
created by God in His image into soulless 
biological units, fitted into a military and 
economic machine designed for a world rev- 
olution; and 

COMMUNIST SEIZURE OF BULGARIA 


Whereas the Communist regime in the 
Soviet Union wrongfully seized and occupied 
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Bulgaria in September 1944 by declaring war 
on Bulgaria, marching in their troops, and 
installing into power a Communist-con- 
trolled clique which entered into a Com- 
munist-dictated armistice with the Com- 
munist regime in Russia; and 

Whereas the Communist regime in the 
Soviet Union further destroyed all possibil- 
ity for the freedom and independence of 
Bulgaria and subjected the country to the 
complete control of the Communist regime 
in the Soviet Union by intimidating and ter- 
rorizing all political parties opposing the 
Communists, particularly the Agrarians and 
Social Democrats; by beatings, murders, false 
arrests, and imprisonment of thousands of 
Bulgarian leaders, including the arrest of 
G. M. Dimitrov and the hanging of Nikola 
Petkov, leaders of the Agrarian Party; by un- 
dermining by deceit and coercion the Father- 
land Front and transforming it into a Com- 
munist tool; by seizing control of the news- 
papers and labor unions; by imposing trade 
agreements with the Soviet Union; by im- 
posing their tyranny by intimidation, coer- 
cion, and terrorism in fraudulent elections; 

Whereas this terrorizing subjugation of 
the people of Bulgaria has been expressed 
in the words of United States Supreme Court 
Justice in the recent case of American Com- 
munication Association versus Douds (339 
U. S. at p. 429): “The international police 
state has crept over Eastern Europe by de- 
ception, coercion, coup d'état, terrorism, and 
assassination.”; and 


COMMUNIST TERROR AND TYRANNY 


Whereas communism has taken the lives of 
untoid numbers of human beings in Bul- 
garia and has employed unspeakable brutal- 
ities to enslave the population— 

By robbing peasants of their farms and 
transforming them into landless agricul- 
tural robots and by destroying the small 
towns and villages and re-creating small ag- 
ricultural villages to house these landless 
peasants and transplanted city residents, 

By chaining workers to their factories and 
transforming them into homeless industrial 
robots, 

By depriving all people of freedom of crea- 
tive work and thought and transforming 
them into servile slaves of the state, 

By submitting all classes to the subhuman 
conditions of mass imprisonment and forced- 
labor camps, 

By uprooting and dispersal of whole pop- 
ulations, 

By practicing genocide upon the Bulgarian 
people in order to destroy the Bulgarian tra- 
dition and culture and nationality; and 

Whereas communism is in the process of 
destroying the institution of the family in 
Bulgaria by inordinate control of the children 
and their forced indoctrination in com- 
munism, by setting members of the same 
family against one another through fear 
and terror; and 

Whereas communism is in the process of 
destroying religion in Bulgaria by fostering 
atheism, by ridiculing and persecuting the 
sincere religious expression of the people, 
by perverting religious instincts in the hearts 
of the young, by murdering the representa- 
tives of religion, by destruction of places of 
worship and the abolition of religious in- 
stitutions, by tolerating only religious serv- 
ices subservient to the state, and by deifying 
the leader of the Red regime; and 

Whereas communism is destroying the 
substance of Bulgaria by ravaging the farm- 
lands, by stripping the country of its re- 
sources, by transforming the Bulgarian Army 
into a tool of communism, and by the mak- 
ing of Bulgaria into an arsenal for further 
Communist aggression; and 

Whereas communism by making false and 
appealing promises, in an atmosphere of 
ideological blackout in Bulgaria, perverts 
the patriotic fervor of a certain number of 
young idealists, who have a genuine desire 
to serve their people, and exploits it for an 
antihuman conspiracy; and 


COMMUNISM FOSTERS CONFLICT 


Whereas communism in order to extend 
still further its tyranny concentrates its ef- 
forts on promoting artificial hostile feelings 
between the friendly and peace-loving Bul- 
garian people and the people of the United 
States and of other free nations whose basic 
aspirations as human beings are identical, 
and who have no real conflicting interests; 
and 

Whereas agreements made by any one or 
more of the free nations with the Moscow 
Communist regime that now enslaves the 
people of Bulgaria or with the Bulgarian 
puppet regime materially and morally 
strengthens the tyranny in its power, weakens 
the resistance of the Bulgarian people to 
Communist tyranny and dims their hopes 
for liberation; such agreements being used 
by the Communist regime only to its ad- 
vantage for the purpose of accumulating 
greater strength, and to the disadvantage of 
every other country seeking honorably to 
compose differences with it, it being one of 
the prime techniques of communism to dis- 
regard the truth and honor and the obliga- 
tion of agreements whenever opportune; and 

Whereas, in contrast to the treacherous 
fifth columns that operate in the free coun- 
tries of the world to enslave them to inter- 
national communism, there exists in Bul- 
garia a potential force for freedom composed 
of the great majority of the people who yearn 
for liberty, which force, if activated by the 
‘encouragement and positive aid of free peo- 
ples of the world, will enable them to survive 
under the Communist tyranny and prepare 
the way for their eventual liberation and 
thus help place mankind on the path to 
peace; and 


BULGARIANS A STRONG FORCE FOR FREEDOM 


Whereas past tragic mistakes in the poli- 
cies of certain of the free nations including 
that of the United States, toward Bulgaria, 
based on the assumption that collaboration 
with the Communists was possible, and a 
failure to fully understand the true nature, 
extent, and the enormity of communism’s 
aggressive designs, have substantially con- 
tributed toward strengthening the Com- 
munist regime in Bulgaria and placing the 
Communist conspiracy in a position where 
it now is a clear and present danger to world 
peace and the free progress of mankind com- 
pelling the United States and other free na- 
tions again to undertake a vast program of 
rearmament; and 

Whereas, while we rearm with reluctance 
and would prefer to devote our energies to 
peace, we are determined to defend our free- 
dom; and 

Whereas rearmament alone coupled with 
an attempt to compose differences with the 
Communist regime by treaties and agree- 
ments leaving undisturbed said regime and 
its present enormous conquests of aggression 
will, over a period of years, place a crashing 
burden of armaments upon the free world 
that eventually could well, of itself, destroy 
freedom; and such agreements and treaties 
would tend to stabilize said regime in its 
conquests and give a benediction to a way of 
life that has declared war on all human na- 
ture under its control; and 

Whereas the world cannot long continue 
to exist half slave and half free: Now, there- 
fore, be it 


AMERICAN FRIENDSHIP FOR BULGARIAN PEOPLE 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That the Congress 
of the United States hereby reaffirms the his- 
toric friendship of the American people with 
the Bulgarian people between whom there 
are innumerable ties of kinship and concern- 
ing whose mutual aspirations for democracy, 
liberty, and justice there has always been an 
alliance; that the American motives for these 
aspirations and this alliance lie deep because 
the United States of America was founded 
and has been built largely by the oppressed 
peoples from all countries. 
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BASIC RIGHTS AND FREEDOMS OF BULGARIAN 
PEOPLE 


Sec. 2. (a) The Congress of the United 
States hereby expresses the firm conviction 
of the American people that the people of 
Bulgaria have the right of self-determination 
to be governed by their own consent based 
on the free expression of popular will in a 
free election; and that no nation can be de- 
prived of territory by force or threat of force 
and that no nation can keep territory by 
force. 

(b) It is further expressed to be the firm 
conviction of the American people that the 
people of Bulgaria have the right to the basic 
freedoms for which they have long struggled 
and for which in World War II they together 
with other people, shed their blood, among 
which freedoms are— 

(1) The right of peasants to their own 
land, to work it as they see fit, and to dispose 
of the fruits of their labor as they see fit; 

(2) The right of the workers to select 
freely the type and place of their employ- 
ment and to obtain equitable wages and 
decent working hours and conditions through 
the organization of their own truly inde- 
pendent trade-unions; 

(3) The right of intellectuals to freedom 
of scientific and artistic creation, to freedom 
of cultural intercourse with the whole world, 
and to the establishment of educational, 
scientific, and cultural institutions inde- 
pendent of state control; 

(4) The right of political prisoners of all 
classes to immediate liberation and aid in 
rehabilitation; 

(5) The freedom of religion, of speech, of 
thought, and of the press; 

(6) The right of the people peaceably to 
assemble, to be secure in their persons, 
houses, papers, and effects against unreason- 
able searches and seizures; 

(7) The right of the people to life, liberty, 
and private ownership of property; and the 
right of an accused to a speedy and public 
trial m accordance with principles of law 
and justice; 

(8) The freedom of movement within the 
country and of travel abroad and upon the 
high seas, together with the freedom to en- 
gage in commerce and pursuits of private 
enterprise and in all peaceful activities; 

(9) The freedom of families from the 
Communist way of life and from undue state 
interference and control, end of parents in 
the education of their own children; and 

(10) The freedom of the armed forces to 
defend the legitimate interests of the Bul- 
garian people, the right and obligation of the 
armed forces to protect the people from the 
Communist tyranny, and the freedom of the 
armed forces from being used by the Com- 
munist tyranny as an aggressive force both 
against its own people and against peaceful 
nations. 


AMERICAN SUPPORT FOR LIBERATION OF 
BULGARIA 

Sec. 3. To give meaning to their historic 
friendship for the Bulgarian people, the Con- 
gress of the United States hereby expresses 
the strong hope of the American people for 
the early liberation of the Bulgarian peoples 
from their Communist enslavement. To as- 
sist in bringing about that liberation at the 
earliest possible date, the President of the 
United States is hereby requested— 

(1) To formulate a new and stronger for- 
eign policy which, among other things, 
recognizes the essentially evil nature of the 
international Commuinst regime, bent on 
the destrutcion of the United States and of 
the free world and distinguishes between 
this regime and the people enslaved by it; 

(2) To direct our representatives in the 
United Nations; 

(a) To demand that the United Nations 
charge the Communist regime of Russia with 
aggression in Bulgaria in violation of the 
basic charter and principles of the United 
Nations, for robbing Bulgaria of its freedom 
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and independence, and in violation of its 
international agreements and of interna- 
tional law and justice. 

(b) To demand the withdrawal from Bul- 
garia of Soviet secret police, military, and 
civilian officials, and other open and secret 
agents of Soviet imperialist domination who 
are there as a result of Communist agzres- 
sion and whose continued presence con- 
stitutes a breach of peace, and threatens 
further breaches of international peace and 
security: 

(e) To demand that free elections be held 
in. Bulgaria under police supervision of the 
United Nations after a preparatory period 
necessary to eliminate the effects of the Com- 
munist terrer, im order to reestablish peace 
and justice im Bulgaria and better secure 
international peace and 

(3) To explore methads whereby the 
American people through their Government, 
and by private means with Government as- 
sistance and otherwise, may offer aid and 
moral support to active fighters now strug- 
gling for the liberation of the people of 
Buigaria and other Communist-dominated 
countries. 


Mr. Speaker, on June 4, 1951, I intro- 
duced in Congress, House Concurrent 
Resolution 117, expressing the sense of 
the Congress that the United States 
should withdraw its recognition of the 
present Communist government in Bul- 
garia. The text of the resolution fol- 
lows: 

Whereas the American people have had an 
historic and abiding friendship with the 
people of Bulgaria between whom and the 
Americam people there are innumerable ties 
including those of kinship; and 

Whereas the American people hereby re- 
assert their deep friendship for, and their 
sincere desire for peaceful and harmonious 
relations with, the Bulgarian people; but 

Whereas the present Communist regime 
which has enslaved the Bulgarian people has 
been forced upon them by the Communist 
regime of the Soviet Union and is in no way 
representative of the Bulgarian people; and 

Whereas said Communist regime of Bul- 
garia, in order to extend still further its 
tyranny over the Bulgarian people, concen- 
trates its efforts on promoting artificial hos- 
tile feelings between the friendly and peace- 
loving people of Bulgaria and the people of 
the United States amd of other free nations 
whose basic aspirations as. human beings are 
identical and who have no real conflicting 
interests; and 

Whereas: the American people believe that 
they should not lomger acquiesce in the 
degradation which is being forced upon the 
Bulgarian people by said Communist re- 
gime: Now, therefore, be it. 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That it is the sense 
of the Congress that the United States 
should forthwith withdraw its recognition of 
the present Communist government of 
Bulgaria. 


No Panacea for Defense 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN A. WHITAKER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 20, 1951 

Mr. WHITAKER. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der unanimous consent to extend my re- 


marks in the Recor, I include an edito- 
rial entitled “No Panacea for Defense,” 


appearing in the Park City Daily News, 
Bowling Green, Ky., on June 11, 1951: 


Despite the many sobering statements ut- 
tered by our best qualified and most respon- 
sible military men, the notion persists among 
our Capitol Hill generals that air power is a 
magie force which alone is enough to pro- 
teet us. 

Our world today is confused and tangled. 
You can’t blame men for searching for neatly 
packaged solutions. The pamacea, the con- 
venient formula—these exert a powerful 
appeal. 

But the problem of defending the United 
States im a world beset by hostile commu- 
nism just can't be dealt with by waving a 
wand in the directiom of the Air Force. 
There is no simple, painless, comfortable, 
and inexpensive way to give this Nation an 
adequate defense. 

Every general who knows his business has 
told us that war is a team action, calling for 
ground, sea, gnd air forces in combination. 
The biggest air force in the world could not 
guarantee America’s safety if we had no 
Navy and no Army. 

For unless such a force was to be purely 
defensive, it could not operate without ad- 
vance overseas bases from which to strike 
at the enemy. No top military man anywhere 
will argue that even a defensive air force 
could afford to be without an outer fringe of 
sereening bases beyond mainland United 
States. 

But if overseas bases are to be supplied 
and held, a navy is needed to protect the 
supply limes and am army to secure the 
ground installations. The Air Force itself 
cannot perform these tasks except on a lim- 
ited and very costly scale. Any lawmaker 
who thinks otherwise should inquire into the 
huge cost of the Pacific airlift, a purely sup- 
plementary supply service in the Korean 
war. 

Sinee none of cur top-rank military men 
think im strictly defensive terms, we need 
countless bases in many parts of the world 
to give our striking arm, the Strategie Air 
Command, the advance jumping-off area 
essential to offensive action. 

Only a fair share of those bases are on is- 
lands or other territory under the control 
of this country. The remainder would have 
to be located om foreign, soil. 

That’s why both our military and our po- 
litical leaders stress the necessity of tight 
alliances with the friendly nations of Eu- 
rope and the Middle East, particularly. For 
Russia is the only conceivable major enemy 
the United States might fight, and we could 
not hope to deal effective air blows against 
the Soviet Union without bases ringing that 
country at fairly close range. 

We all have been told many times by the 
experts that our fearsome atomic bombs 
will not be of much use to us if we cannot 
deliver them against the enemy. They mean 
what they say. 

True enough, the present B-36 and the 
future B-52 bombers are capable of taking 
off from United States fields, dumping an 
atomic load on Russia and returning here. 
But we do not have and will not have vast 
fleets of these giants, They cost upward of 
$4,000,000 each. They are compli- 
cated, and a crew must train for years to 
operate them properly. We could not pos- 
sibly stake everything on them. 

The biggest part of the Strategic Air Com- 
mand's striking power, with atomic bombs 
or any other, must come from intermediate 
bombers like the B-29, the B-50, and the 
B-47 jet. These planes are dependent on 
secondary bases nearer their targets. With- 
out the bases, the planes have little value. 

From. this hard fact there is no eseape, not 
even for the giddiest Congressman dreaming 
of the wonders of air power. 
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Air strength today is. inseparable from na- 
val and ground strength, and it is linked just 
as tightly with the maintenance of political 
alliances which can assure to us the forward 
hases that will make that power effective. 


Baltic States Day 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD A. GARMATZ 


OF MARYLAND. 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 20, 1951 


Mr. GARMATZ. Mr. Speaker, June 
16 was designated as Baltie States Day 
by Mayor Thomas. D'Alesandro, Jr., of 
Baltimore. On that day the members 
of the Baltic-American societies held a 
mass meeting, to commemorate the elev- 
enth anniversary of the destruction of 
the free governments of Estonia, Latvia, 
and Lithuania, and the annexation of 
their territory by Soviet Russia. 

On that occasion, the Honorable J. 
Kajeckas, counselor of the Lithuanian 
Legation, addressed the meeting, and it 
is a privilege to insert his speech in the 
RECORD: 


Today the Baltic peoples mark their Geno- 
cide Day. Genocide is a recently coined 
word but in its application to Lithuania it 
is as old. as her history. 

All Lithuania’s struggles in the past have 
been ae, for survival, struggles: 
genocide. Borussians or old Prussians 
and the arate of the same race as 
Lithuanians and Latvians, perished in their 
struggles for survival: the Borussians were 
annihilated by the Teutonie Knights, the 
Jotvingiai mostly by the Eastern Slavs. 

At the end of the eighteenth century 
Lithuania was conquered and enslaved. 
This was an act of genocide universally 
known as the greatest international crime 
of that century. Other aspects of genocide 
followed: forcible Polonization, Russification 
and deportations to Siberia. As a result of 
an attempt to throw off the chains of Czar- 
ist oppression, Lithuanians for all of 40 
years (18864 to 1904) were deprived even of 
the printed word in their own language. A 
horrible and repulsive measure when one 
thinks of exile to Siberia for the possession 
of even a prayer bock or an elementary text 
book im one’s own language. That was not 
enough. Attempts were made to destroy the 
very soul of the Lithuanian people by de- 
stroying its Catholie faith and of converting 
them to Russian Orthodoxy. The massacre 
of Kraziat is a striking example im this re- 
spect. 


The Lithuaniam people’s chalice of suffer- 
ing was not yet consummated. After a com- 
paratively short period of independence and 
joy between the two world wars, another 
and stiil greater trial has befallen Lithuania, 
a trial which in Lithuania and elsewhere led 
to the coining of that horrible word: geno- 
cide. 


Barbarous deeds of atheistic Bolshevik im- 
perialism to kill both body and soul 
of the Lithuanian nation exceed all im- 
agination and exceed even those of uni- 
versally known tyrants of history. 

During several nights of June 194', alone, 
nearly 40,000 Lithuanians were either de- 
ported or liquidated. After the so-called 
Soviet liberation of Lithuania, other waves 


prived Lithuania of hundreds of thousands 
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of its inhabitants. All were deported to cer- 
tain death in Siberia where most of them 
have already died. About 80,000 others, 
known as displaced persons, are now scat- 
tered over the face of the earth. 

No nation, not even the belligerents of the 
last world war, suffered greater losses in 
proportion to ‘heir population then did 
Lithuania. What I say of Lithuania, is 
equally true of the other two sister repub- 
lics: Latvia and Estonia. This state of af- 
fairs still continues. More and more inno- 
cent people are every day being crificed to 
greedy bolshevism. Like an octopus, it 
reaches out for more and more victims. 

The Baltic people—young and old—men, 
women, and children are being mercilessly 
destroyed in the most brutal manner only 
because they are weak, because they stand in 
the way of Bolshevik imperialism, becau e 
they love their country and their religion, 
and refuse to bend their knecs to the idol of 
the bloody Kremlin. 

It is not easy to have hope under such 
conditions. Nevertheless, the Baltic people 
continue to fight, to resist, to pray, and to 
hope. 

It is our sacred duty to unmask, in the 
name of those unable to do so, all that is 
hidden from the eyes of the free world by 
the double iron curtain of the Baltic States, 
to unmask the ugliness and the deceit of 
that so-called Bolshevik paradise, to warn 
the free world against the menace of the 
eastern hordes, to protest strongly against 
the unheard of murder and terror of the 
innocent Baltic pgoples, and to oppose that 
ideology every day of our lives by all means 
at our dispocal. 

Let us dedicate and rededicate ourselves 
to that noble task. It is no longer a question 
of the Baltic States alone, it concerns all 
free nations. The world cannot remain half 
slave and half free. 

“Give me liberty or give me death,” cried 
out Patrick Henry in the hour of decision. 
“Liberty or death” was the whispered oath 
to the Almighty of the deported Baltic peo- 
ples. We firmly pledge to work so that they 
may have the liberty they so rightly deserve. 


Air Waves and Newsstands 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o 


HON. E. C. GATHINGS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 20, 1951 


Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, many 
radio and television programs, as well as 
certain scurrilous books and comics are 
corrupting the minds and morals of the 
American people. Especially is this true 
of the younger generation upon whom we 
must rely for leadership in the days that 
lie ahead. 

The air waves belong to the people. 
The listeners and viewers of radio and 
television programs have a right to ex- 
pect, and should demand, decent and 
wholesome entertainment. In so many 
instances these programs and many pub- 
lications have been unwholesome, under- 
mining and most harmful in effect. 
It is not my purpose to condemn radio, 
television and books in general, as these 
media of expression generally have 
proven their worth. In a recent survey 
of four professional groups, 314 ques- 
tionnaires were sent out. These groups 


were asked, among other things: “Do 
radio crime programs have a detrimental 


and psychological effect on children?” 


Ninety percent answered “Yes” and 10 
percent answered “No.” Another ques- 
tion asked was “If so, do they have a 
good or bad effect?” Ninety-seven per- 
cent answered “had bad effect”; three 
percent answered “good effect.” 

Another survey conducted by the 
Southern California Association for Bet- 
ter Radio and Television revealed the 
following. The survey was made in Los 
Angeles and covered six television chan- 
nels on programs televised for a period 
of 1 week between the hours of 6 p. m. 
and 9 p.m. The week’s total showed 91 
murders, 7 stage hold-ups, 3 kidnapings, 
10 thefts, 4 burglaries, 2 cases of arson, 
2 jail breaks, 1 murder by explosion, 1 
suicide, 1 case of blackmail, many cases 
of assault and battery. “Drunkenness 
and brawls were numerous. Also these 
programs depicted crooked judges, 
sheriffs, and juries. 

For a number of months I have been 
engaged in making a study of these 
problems. I find that radio and tele- 
vision are not the lone culprits, but that 
something should be done to curb and 
prohibit the distribution of many cheap, 
pocket-size, paper-back books. These 
small bocks are distributed at the corner 
drug store and other stores throughout 
the Nation. They are displayed on neat 
and attractive book counters, generally 
in a conspicuous location in the store. 
Here are some of the titles which I jotted 
down today on visiting a nearby drug 
store: Bullets for a Badman; Come Mur- 
der Me; Pardon My Blood; Bullets at 
Clearwater; Hell for Leather; Scandal- 
ous; Bargains in Blood; The Husband 
Who Ran Away; Law of the Gun; They 
Call It Sin; and Diagnosis Homicide. 
The books retail for 25 cents which in 
itself is an inducement that makes for a 
voluminous distribution. 

Juvenile delinquency and disregard for 
laws has increased in this country be- 
cause of the laxity in which these prob- 
lems have been dealt with. It might be 
said that certain programs that have 
been aired and that picture the criminal 
in the proper light, clearly identified as 
an enemy to our society and a threat to 
our security, may aid in the fight against 
crime. However, any type of presenta- 
tion which would glamorize the law- 
breaker in his activities is a great dis- 
service to the young people of the Nation 
and to all Americans as well. 


How To Educate Yourself 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. KARL STEFAN 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 19, 1951 
Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 


orD, I include the following editorial from 
the Wahoo, Nebr., newspaper of June 
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14, 1951. Entitled, “How To Educate 
Yourself,” it has its merits in the advice 
it gives: 


How, To EDUCATE YOURSELF 


This editorial is addressed to middle-aged 
individuals, who feel that their educational 
opportunities have not been as complete as 
they would have liked. 

Conscious of this lack of training, some 
people bemoan the lost days and sink into 
the state of semi-ignorance, without making 
any effort to become better informed. We 
call their attention to the fact that there are 
only two requisites to a good education— 
reading and thinking. 

There is no person in Saunders County, of 
any age, who cannot become well-informed 
in a year or two of intelligent reading, sup- 
plemented by a little thinking. Stop the 
habit of taking opinions from any and e ery- 
body and begin trying to study some prob- 
lems for the purpose of making up your own 
mind. 

To the individual who does not know where 
to start, we would suggest beginning on a 
subject in which you are interested. If it is 
the general state of the world, involving the 
contest between communism and the free 
nations, read about it and then read some 
more. If it is a technical subject which 
entrances your imagination, ask advice from 
some person who knows something about it. 
Get a book on the subject and, if it takes 6 
months. read it until you understand it. 

There is really little excuse for a man or 
woman going into old age without making 
the effort to become more intelligent. Even 
if you haye only a half hour a day, take ad- 
vantage of it and begin to acquire new in- 
formation. Never mind about the better 
educated; make it your business to improve 
your own mental outlook. 

We know many excellent individuals who 
have failed to take advantage of their own 
leisure time to read and learn but who con- 
stantly lament that they are not as well 
“educated” as somebody else. The matter 
of becoming well-informed does not hinge 
upon a college degree; it is a matter of read- 
ing and thinking. 

This is a matter for your decision and 
determination. 


Rumanian People Our Natural Allies 
Against Communism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES J. KERSTEN 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 20, 1951 


Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, the Rumanian people lost all 
possibility for their freedom and inde- 
pendence when the Soviet troops 
marched into Rumania in 1944, and in- 
stalled in March 1945 a Communist- 
controlled clique into power, with the aid 
of threats, riots, and terrorism. 

These Rumanian people suffer not 
only from the Communist terrorism, but 
in addition as a minority group trod upon 
by the aggressive and imperialistic poli- 
cies of the Communists in the Kremlin. 
These subjected people are most eager to 
strike a blow for freedom when the time 
is opportune. They are our natural al- 
lies who are in the vanguard of the fight 
against imperialist Soviet communism, 
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The American people have always been 
ready to assist the downtrodden and 
oppressed. To set forth more clearly 
these feelings of the American people, 
and in order to give a new direction to 
our foreign policy, I introduced into the 
House on June 15, 1951, House Concur- 
rent Resolution 123, a resolution to as- 
sist the Rumanian people in their strug- 
gle for liberation from their present 
Communist enslavement. 

The resolution expresses the friend- 
ship of the American people with the 
Rumanian people, and their conviction 
as to the rights of these people to their 
basic freedoms and to self-determina- 
tion. The resolution expresses the 
hopes of the American people for the 
early liberation of the Rumanian people 
and requests the President to make no 
further agreements with the present 
Communist regime which in any way 
strengthen or maintain its power and 
to explore methods whereby the Ameri- 
can people and the United States Gov- 
ernment can assist the Rumanian 
people in their struggle for liberation. 

The resolution also calls upon che 
President of the United States to direct 
its United Nations representatives to 
demand that the United Nations charge 
the Communist regime of Russia with 
aggression in Rumania, and to demand 
the withdrawal from Rumania of the 
Soviet secret police and of other agents 
of Soviet imperialist domination. It 
further urges that the United Nations 
representatives be directed to demand 
that free elections be held in Rumania 
under police supervision of the United 
Nations. 

If the United States properly takes 
advantage of this basic Soviet weakness 
by strongly encouraging Rumanians and 
other nationalities in opposition to the 
Communist imperialist regime, we may 
well be able to avert world war III. 

If, nonetheless, total war should be 
precipitated by Communist recklessness, 
our victory may depend on the support 
of these non-Russian peoples living 
along the vulnerable edges of the Soviet 
Empire. 

In formulating a practical program of 
assistance to these oppressed people, 
America is in a potentially fortunate 
position since we already have within 
our borders various American political 
groups and many Americans with ties 
of kinship in Rumania who can offer ad- 
vice and assistance. 

The text of House Concurrent Resolu- 
tion 123, which was referred to the House 
Committee on Foreign Affairs, is as 
follows: 

Whereas the American people have long 
accepted the basic principles set forth in 
the American Declaration of Independence 
of 1776 in the following words: “* * * 
that all men are created equal, that they are 
endowed by their Creator with certain un- 
alienable Rights, that among these are Life, 
Liberty and the Pursuit of Happiness. That 
to secure these rights, Governments are in- 
stituted among Men, deriving their just 
powers from the consent of the governed,— 
That whenever any Form of Government be- 
comes destructive of these ends, it is the 
Right of the People to alter or to abolish it, 
and to institute new Government, laying its 


foundation on such principles and organiz- 
ing its powers in such form, as to them shall 
seem most likely to affect their Safety and 
Happiness.”; and 

Whereas the American people believe these 
principles are universal and apply to all 
men, everywhere, at all times and under all 
forms of government; and 

Whereas these principles flow from cer- 
tain essential truths, among which are 

That the Creator is the author of every 
human being and the source of his rights 
and that neither the state nor any other 
human agency has jurisdiction to exploit 
any human being or violate his rights; 

That the state is a servant to mankind 
and not its master and may not pervert its 
administrative and police powers so as to 
make of them a weapon to violate human 
rights or to terrorize the people; 

That there is a brotherhood of all men 
but only under the Fatherhood of God; and 


COMMUNISM A PHILOSOPHY OF SLAVERY 


Whereas communism wears a humitarian 
cloak and poses as the messiah of social 
justice but in reality has given rise to the 
most reactionary regime of our time based 
on barbarism and slavery as a result of its 
immoral doctrine founded in malice setting 
man against man, class against class, and all 
men against God; and 

Whereas communism thrusts itself be- 
yond civil government and political philos- 
ophy, claiming the whole man, denying all 
spiritual values, denying his inalienable 
rights, and seeking to transform all human 
beings created by God in His Image into 
soulless biological units, fitted into a mili- 
tary and economic machine designed for a 
world revolution; and 


COMMUNIST SEIZURE OF RUMANIA 


Whereas the Communist regime in the 
Soviet Union forcibly seized and annexed 
in 1940 the provinces of Bukovina and Bessa- 
rabia, and did further destroy any possi- 
bility for the freedom and independence of 
Rumania after World War II and subjected 
it to the complete control of the Com- 
munist regime in the Soviet Union by bring- 
ing Russian-trained Communist organizers 
into Rumania with the Red Army in 1944, 
by seizing control of the press in Rumania, 
by instigating terrorizing riots under the 
direction of the Communist created National 
Democratic Front, by forcibly seizing fac- 
tories and public utilities, by forcing with 
intimidating threats and terror the 
Sanatescu government to appoint Com- 
munists to key governmental positions, in- 


cluding the Ministries of Justice and In- 


terior, by the direct threats and ultimatum 
of the Russian Communist Vishinsky forc- 
ing King Michael to install a completely 
Communist dominated government in Ru- 
mania, by brutally falsifying in November 
1946 the results of the voting in the parlia- 
mentary elections, when some 85 percent 
of the Rumanians voted for the democratic 
political parties and against the Communist 
regime, and finally by forcing the King out 
of the country and transforming Rumania 
into a people’s republic on Soviet patterns; 
and 

Whereas communism after thus treacher- 
ously and forcefully seizing power in Ru- 
mania, destroyed all opposition by means of 
beatings, murders, false arrests and im- 
prisonment, by throwing I. Maniu, C. Bra- 
tianu, Titel Peterescu, the presidents of the 
democratic parties, into prison, terrorizing 
and suppressing the National Peasant Party, 
the National Liberty Party, and the Inde- 
pendent Social Democratic Party opposing 
the Communists, by deceiving the represen- 
tatives of the United States and Great 
Britain who attempted to assist the Ru- 
manian people, and finally by seeking to 
verify and consolidate its tyranny by intimi- 
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dation and coercion in fraudulent elections; 
and 

Whereas this terrorizing subjugation of 
the people of Rumania has been expressed in 
the words of United States Supreme Court 
Justice in the recent case of American Com- 
munication Association against Douds (339 
U. S. at p. 429): “The international police 
state has crept over Eastern Europe by de- 
ception, coercion, coup d'état, terrorism, and 
assassination.”; and 


COMMUNIST TERROR AND TYRANNY IN RUMANIA 


Whereas communism has taken the lives 
of untold numbers of human beings in 
Rumania, and has employed unspeakable 
brutalities to enslave the population by 
robbing peasants of their farms and trans- 
forming them into landless agricultural 
robots, by chaining workers to their fac- 
tories and transforming them into homeless 
industrial robots, by depriving all people of 
freedom of creative work and thought and 
transforming them into servile slaves of the- 
state, by submitting all classes to the sub- 
human conditions of mass imprisonment, 
and forced-labor camps, by uprooting and 
dispersal of whole populations, by practicing 
genocide upon the Rumanian people in order 
to destroy the Rumanian tradition and cul- 
ture and nationality; and 

Whereas communism is in the process of 
destroying the institution of the family in 
Rumania, by inordinate control of the chil- 
dren and their forced indoctrination in 
communism, and by setting members of the 
same family against one another through 


` fear and terror; and 


Whereas communism is in the process of 
destroying religion in Rumania by fostering 
atheism, by ridiculing and persecuting the 
sincere religious expression of the people, by 
perverting religious instincts in the hearts 
of the young, by imprisoning all the nine 
bishops of the Catholic Church of both rites 
and torturing to death Bishop Aftenie and 
Bishop Glaser, by murdering priests and 
prominent representatives of religion, by 
closing down of places of worship, by sup- 
pressing completely the Rumanian Catholic 
Church of Greek rite, by tolerating only 
religious services subservient to the state, 
and by deifying the leaders of the Red 
regime; and 

ECONOMIC EXPLOITATION OF RUMANIA 


Whereas the Soviet Union imposed com- 
plete economic exploitation and enslavement 
on Rumania by abuse of the armistice clauses 
relating to the occupation forces and their 
supply, by fixing arbitrarily the price levels 
of reparation goods, by plundering the coun- 
try through abusive misinterpretation of the 
international agreements relating to German 
assets, by compelling the nationalization of 
the banks, industry, and commerce for the 
purpose of Communist control and Soviet 
economic domination, by preventing Ru- 
mania from reestablishing her normal in- 
ternational trade relations, by imposing dis- 
criminatory economic agreements supplying 
the deficiencies of the Soviet economy at the 
expense o? Rumania, by imposing mixed Sov- 
rom companies covering all the country’s 
natural wealth and all its economic activi- 
ties by means of which Soviet Russia has 
become 50 percent co-owner of all these re- 
sources and is sharing in the same way in 
the country's national revenue and thus re- 
ducing one of the richest countries in Europe 
to starvation; and 

Whereas communism is transforming the 
Rumanian Army into a tool of communism 
and forcing the entire Rumanian country 
into an arsenal for further Communist ag- 
gression; and 

Whereas communism by making false and 
appealing promises, in an atmosphere of 
ideological blackout in Rumania, perverts 
the patriotic fervor of a certain number of 
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young idealists, who have a genuine desire to 
serve their people, and exploits it for an 
antihuman conspiracy; and 


COMMUNISM FOST™"S CONFLICT 


Whereas communism in order to extend 
still further its tryanny concentrates its ef- 
forts on promoting artificial hostile feelings 
between the friendly and peace-loving Ru- 
manian people and the people of the United 
States and of other free nations whose basic 
aspirations as human beings are identical, 
and who have no real conflicting interests; 
and 

Whereas agreements made by any one or 
more of the free nations with the Moscow 
Communist regime that now enslaves the 
people of Rumania or with the Rumanian 
puppet regime nominally headed by Groza 
and recognition of this puppet regime as a 
legitimate government materially and mor- 
ally strengthens the tyranny in its power, 
weaken the resistance of the Rumanian peo- 
ple to Communist tyranny and dims their 
hopes for liberation; such agreements being 
used by the Communist regime only to its 
advantage for the purpose of accumulating 
greater strength, and to the disadvantage 
of every other country seeking honorably to 
con.pose differences with it, it being one of 
the prime techniques of communism to 
disregard truth and honor and the obliga- 
tion of agreements whenever opportune; and 


RUMANIANS A STRONG FORCE FOR FREEDOM 


Whereas, in contrast to the treacherous 
fifth columns that operate in the free coun- 


tries of the world to enslave them to inter- 


national communism, there exists in Ru- 
mania a potential force for freedom composed 
of the great majority of the people who yearn 
for liberty, which force, if activated by the 
encouragement and positive aid of free peo- 
ples of the world, will enable them to survive 
under the Communist tryanny and prepare 
the way for their eventual liberation and 
thus help place mankind on the path to 
peace; and 

Whereas past tragic mistakes in the poli- 
cies of certain of the free nations, including 
that of the United States toward Rumania 
based on the assumption that collaboration 
with the Communists was possible, particu- 
larly in recognizing the Communist Groza 
regime as a legitimate government and a 
failure to fully understand the true nature, 
extent, and the enormity of communism's 
aggressive designs have substantially con- 
tributed toward strengthening the Com- 
munist regime in Rumania and placing the 
Communist conspiracy in a position where it 
now is a clear and present danger to world 
peace and the free progress of mankind com- 
pelling the United States and other free 
nations again to undertake a vast program 
of rearmament; and 

Whereas, while we rearm with reluctance 
and would prefer to devote our energies to 
peace, we are determined to defend our free- 
dom; and : 

Whereas rearmament alone coupled with 
an attempt to compose differences with the 
international Communist regime by treaties 
and agreements leaving undisturbed said 
regime and its present enormous conquests of 
aggression will, over a period of years, place 
a crushing burden of armaments upon the 
free world that eventually could well, of it- 
self, destroy freedom; and such agreements 
and treaties would tend to stabilize said re- 
gime in its conquests and give a benediction 
to a way of life that has declared war on all 
human nature under its control; and 

Whereas the world cannot long continue 
to exist half slave and half free; Now, there- 
fore, be it 
AMERICAN FRIENDSHIP FOR RUMANIAN PEOPLE 


Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That the Congress 


of the United States hereby reaffirms the his- 
toric friendship of the American people with 
the Rumanian people between whom there 
are innumerable ties of kinship and con- 
cerning whose mutual aspirations for de- 
mocracy, liberty, and justice there has always 
been an alliance. That the American mo- 
tives for these aspirations lie deep because 
the United States of America was founded 
and has been built largely by the oppressed 
peoples from all countries. 


BASIC RIGHTS AND FREEDOMS OF RUMANIAN 
PEOPLE 


Sec. 2. (a) The Congress of the United 
States hereby expresses the firm conviction 
of the American people that the people of 
Rumania have the right of self-determina- 
tion, to be governed by their own consent 
base d on the free expression of popular will 
in a free election; and that no nation may 
deprive them of their territory by force, or 
threat of force and that no nation can keep 
their territory by force. 

Sec. 2. (b) It is further expressed to be the 
firm conviction of the Ame can people that 
the people of Rumania have the right to the 
basic rights and freedoms for which they 
have long struggled, and for which in World 
War II they, together with other people, 
shed their blood, among which rights and 
freedoms are: 

(1) The right of peasants to their own 
land, to work it as they see fit and to dispose 
of the fruits of their labor as they see fit; 

(2) The right of the workers to select 
freely the type and place of their employ- 
ment, and to obtain equitable wages and de- 
cent working hours and conditions through 
the organization of their own truly inde- 
pendent trade-unions; 

(3) The right of intellectuals to freedom 
of scientific and artistic creation, to freedom 
of cultural intercourse with the whole world, 
and to establishment of educational, scien- 
tific, and cultural institutions independent 
of state control; 

(4) The right of political prisoners of all 
classes to immediate liberation and aid in 
rehabilitation; 

(5) The freedom of religion, of speech, of 
thought, and of the press; 

(6) The right of the people peaceably to 
assemble, to be secure in their persons, 
houses, papers and effects, against unreason- 
able searches and seizures; 

(7) The right of the people to life, liberty, 
and private ownership of property; and right 
of an accused to a speedy and public trial 
in accordance with principles of law and 
justice; 

(8) The freedom of movement within the 
country and of travel abroad and upon the 
high seas, together with the freedom to en- 
gage in commerce and pursuits of private 
enterprise and in all peaceful activities; 

(9) The freedom of families from Com- 
munist way of life and from undue state 
interference and control, and of parents in 
the education of their own children; 

(10) The freedom of the Rumanian peo- 
ple to use their armed forces to defend their 
legitimate interests and to protect the people 
from the Communist tyranny, and the free- 
dom of the armed forces from being used by 
the Communist tyranny as an aggressive 
force both against its own people and against 
peaceful nations. 


AMERICAN SUPPORT FOR LIBERATION OF 
RUMANIAN PEOPLE 


Sec. 3. To give meaning to their historic 
friendship for the Rumanian peoples, the 
Congress of the United States hereby ex- 
presses the strong hope of the American peo- 
ple for the early liberation of the Rumanian 
peoples from their Communist enslavement. 
To assist in bringing about that liberation 
at the earliest possible date the President 
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of the United States is hereby requested— 

(1) to formulate a new and stronger for- 
eign policy which, among other things, rec- 
ognizes the essentially evil nature of the 
international Communist regime, bent on 
the destruction of the United States and of 
the free world and distinguishes between this 
regime and the people enslaved by it and 
excludes all further agreements, commit- 
ments, and recognition of the Communist 
regime in Rumania; 

(2) to direct our representatives in the 
United Nations— 

(a) to demand that the United Nations 
charge the Communist regime of Russia with 
aggression in Rumania in violation of the 
basic charter and principles of the United 
Nations, for robbing Rumania of its free- 
dom, independence, and territorial integrity 
in violation of its international agreements 
and of international law and justice; 

(b) to demand the withdrawal from Ru- 
mania of the Russian Communist Army, se- 
cret police, military and civilian officials, and 
other open and secret agents of Soviet im- 
perialistic domination, who are there as a 
result of the Communist aggression and 
whose continued presence constitutes a 
breach of peace, and threatens further 
breaches of international peace and secu- 
rity; :; 

(c) to demand that free elections be held 
in Rumania under the police supervision of 
the United Nations after a preparatory period 
necessary to eliminate the effects of Commu- 
nist terror, in order to reestablish peace and 
justice in Rumania and better secure the 
international peace and security; and 

(3) to explore methods whereby the Amer- 
ican people through their Government, and 
by private means with Government assist- 
ance and otherwise may offer aid and moral 
support to active fighters now struggling for 
the liberation of the people of Rumania and 
other Communist-dominated countries. 


Mr. Speaker, on June 4, 1951, I in- 
troduced in Congress, House Concurrent 
Resolution 114, expressing the sense of 
Congress that the United States should 
withdraw its recognition of the present 
Communist Government of Rumania. 
The text of this resolution follows: 


Whereas the American people have had an 
historic and abiding friendship with the 
people of Rumania between whom and the 
American people there are innumerable ties 
including those of kinship; and 

Whereas the American people hereby re- 
assert their deep friendship for, and the 
sincere desire for peaceful and harmonious 
relations with, the Rumanian people; but 

Whereas the present Communist regime 
which has enslaved the Rumanian people has 
been forced upon them by the Communist 
regime of the Soviet Union and is in no way 
representative of the Rumanian people; and 

Whereas said Communist regime of Ru- 
mania, in order to extend still further its 
tyranny over the Rumanian people, con- 
centrates its efforts on promoting artificial 
hostile feelings between the friendly and 
peace-loving people of Rumania and the peo- 
ple of the United States and of other free 
nations whose basic aspirations as human be- 
ings are identical and who have no real con- 
flicting interests; and 

Whereas the American people believe that 
they should not longer acquiesce in the de- 
gradation which is being forced upon the 
Rumanian people by said Communist 
regime: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That it is the sense 
of the Congress that the United States should 
forthwith terminate diplomatic relations 
with and withdraw its recognition of the 
present Communist Government of Rumania. 
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Condition of the Farmers in America and 
in Lands Under Communist Control 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
0 


HON. M. G. BURNSIDE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 20, 1$51 


Mr. BURNSIDE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
the following letter: 


Dear Frirenp: I was struck the other day 
by the difference betweer what our Govern- 
ment is doing for the farmer and what Com- 
munist governments are doing for farmers 
in other lands. 

Two things brought this to my attention. 
One was an on-the-spot survey published by 
the newspapers of farm conditions in North 
Korea. 

It showed that all the farmers, both big 
and small, had their lands taken away from 
them by the Government. Then the Govern- 
ment divided up the lands as they wanted to, 
so that some farmers got a small farm back, 
others became farm hands on big farms, and 
some who had never cwned land before were 
given a farm. 

But that’s only part of the story. The 
farmers then had to turn over 55 to 60 per- 
cent of all their crops to the Government as 
taxes. And in addition, they were forced to 
work as unpaid laborers on local construc- 
tion projects and in the mines, ` 

The same thing happened, too, in other 
Communist countries besides North Korea. 
In the end, the farmer always came out the 
loser. 

The same day I read about this, a report 
came on my desk from our own Agriculture 
Department reviewing its work during 1950 
and presenting some of its plans for the 
future. 

These plans, of course, are all tied up with 
the current war effort. We all know what 
a tremendous job you farmers did in World 
War II, and once again are counting ou you 
for record crop production. 

Well, the Department report doesn't say 
anything about taking land away from farm- 
ers. Nothing of the sort, They're out to 
help the farmer in every way they can. What 
the Department wants to do in the years 
ahead is to strengthen our system of family 
farms, for it is this system that makes up 
the very heart of our democracy. 

The Department is now making a survey 
of its family-farm policy to see what more 
can be done to aid family farmers. Cooper- 
ating in the huge project are the land-grant 
colleges, major farm organizations, church 
groups, and others, I thought this contrast 
might be of interest to you. 


Hungarian People Our Natural Allies 
Against Communism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES J. KERSTEN 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 20, 1951 


Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, the Hungarian people lost all 
possibility for their freedom and inde- 
pendence when the Soviet Communist 


regime seized power in Hungary at the 
end of World War II, and installed a 
Communist-controlled clique into power, 
with the aid of threats, riots, and 
terrorism. 

These Hungarian people suffer not 
only from the Communist terrorism, but 
in addition, as a minority group trod 
upon by the aggressive and imperialistic 
policies of the Communists in the Krem- 
lin. These subjected Hungarian people 
who for many centuries maintained a 
society which respected man's rights and 
liberties are inost eager to strike a blow 
for freedom when the time is opportune. 
They are our natural allies who are in 
the vanguard of the fight against im- 
perialist Soviet communism. 

The American people have always been 
ready to assist the downtrodden and op- 
pressed. To set forth more clearly these 
feelings of the American people and in 
order to give a new direction to our for- 
eign policy, I introduced into the House 
on June 7, 1951, House Concurrent Reso- 
lution 119—a resolution to assist the 
Hungarian people in their struggle for 
liberation from their present Communist 
enslavement. 

The resolution expresses the friend- 
ship of the American people with the 
Hungarian people, and their conviction 
as to the rights of these people to their 
basic freedoms and to self-determina- 
tion. The resolution expresses the hopes 
of the American people for the early 
liberation of the Hungarian people and 
requests the President to make no fur- 
ther agreements with the present Com- 
munist regime which in any way 
strengthen or maintain its power and 
to explore methods whereby the Ameri- 
can people and the United States Gov- 
ernment can assist the Hungarian people 
in their struggle for liberation. 

The resolution also calls upon the 
President of the United States to direct 
its United Nations representatives to 
demand that the United Nations charge 
the Communist regime of Russia with 
aggression in Hungary, and to demand 
the withdrawal from Hungary of the 
Soviet secret police and of other agents 
of Soviet imperialist domination. It fur- 
ther urges that the United Nations rep- 
resentatives be directed to demand that 
free elections be held in Hungary under 
police supervision of the United Nations. 

If the United States properly takes 
advantage of this basic Soviet weakness 
by strongly encouraging Hungarians and 
other nationalities in opposition to the 
Communist imperialist regime, we may 
well be able to avert world war ITI. 

If, nonetheless, total war should be 
precipitated by Communist recklessness, 
our victory may depend on the support 
of these non-Russian peoples living along 
the vulnerable edges of the Soviet 
empire. 

In formulating a practical program of 
assistance to those oppressed people, 
America is in a potentially fortunate 
position since we already have within 
our borders various American political 
groups and many Americans with ties 
of kinship in Hungary who can offer ad- 
vice and assistance, 
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Resolution 119, which was referred to 
the House Committee on Foreign Affairs, 
is as follows: 


Whereas the American people have long 
accepted the basic principles set forth in 
the American Declaration of Independence 
of 1776 in the following words: “* * * 
that all men are created equal, that they 
are endowed by their Creator with certain 
unalienable Rights, that among these are 
Life, Liberty and the pursuit of Happiness. 
That to secure these rights, Governments 
are instituted among Men, deriving heir 
just powers from the consent of the gov- 
erned,—That whenever any Form of Gov- 
ernment becomes destructive of these ends, 
it is the Right of the People to alter or 
to abolish it, and to institute new Govern- 
ment, laying its foundation on such prin- 
ciples and organizing its powers in such 
form, as to them shall seem most likely to 
effect their Safety and Happiness.”; and 

Whereas the American people believe these 
principles are universal and apply to all 
men, everywhere, at all times and under ail 
forms of government; and 

Whereas these principles flow from cer- 
tain essential truths, among which are— 

That the Creator is the Author of every 
human being and the Source of his rights 
and that neither the state nor any other 
human agency has jurisdiction to exploit 
any human being or violate his rights; 

That the state is a servant to mankind 
and not its master and may not pervert its 
administrative and police powers so as to 
make of them a weapon to violate human 
rights or to terrorize the people; 

That there is a brotherhood of all men 
but only under the fatherhood of God; and 


COMMUNISM A PHILOSOPHY OF SLAVERY 


Whereas communism wears a humanitar- 
ian cloak and poses as the messiah of social 
justice but in reality has given rise to the 
most reactionary regime of our time based 
on barbarism and slavery as a result of its 
immoral doctrine founded in malice setting 
man against man, class against class, and 
all men against God; and 

Whereas communism thrusts itself beyond 
civil government and political philosophy, 
claiming the whole man, denying all spiritual 
values, denying his inalienable rights, and 
seeking to transform all human beings 
created by God in His image into soulless 
biological units, fitted into a military and 
economic machine designed for a world reyo- 
lution; and 


COMMUNISTS DEFEATED IN ELECTIONS 


Whereas at the municipal elections of, 
Budapest of October 7, 1945, and at the na- 
tional elections of November 4, 1945, the 
people of Hungary defeated the Communist 
Party and took an unequivocal stand for 
the western form and western methods of 
democracy, for the establishment of a polit- 
ical system based on basic human rights and 
fundamental freedoms; and 

COMMUNIST SEIZURE OF HUNGARY 

Whereas the Communist regime in the 
Soviet Union destroyed all possibility for 
Hungary's freedom and independence after 
World War II, unilaterally subverted the will 
of the Hungarian people, and plunged Hun- 
gary into Communist totalitarianism by con- 
verting the Allied Control Commission into 
a Soviet agency (by interference, pressure, 
subversion, and Communist infiltration), by 
securing a dominant position for the Com- 
munist Party by coordination of Russian 
moves with the demands of the Communist 


bloc, by promoting mass demonstrations 
often degenerating into violence calculated 
to enforce the aims of the Communists, by 
transforming the police function from a pub- 
lic service into a Communist terrorist agency, 
by manipulating inflation and stabilization 
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for subversive political and social p 
rather than for the economic welfare of the 
people, by the framing of so-called conspir- 
acy cases, by the abduction of Bela Kovacs, 
secretary general of the Smallholders Party, 
and by forcing the resignation of Ferenc 
Nagy, Prime Minister of Hungary, by con- 
firming the new Communist seizure of power 
by a fraudulent election characterized by 
arbitrary disenfranchising of opposition 
voters and multiple voting of the Commu- 
nists, and by destroying finally all political 
opposition to the Communist-controlled gov- 
ernment and prohibiting all non-Commu- 
nist political activities by means of false 
arrests and imprisonments, by beatings, 
murders, and terrorism; and 


ECONOMIC EXPLOITATION OF HUNGARY 


Whereas the Soviet Union imposed com- 
plete economic exploitation and enslavement 
on Hungary by abuse of the armistice clauses 
relating to the occupation forces and their 
supply; by fixing arbitrarily the price levels 
of reparation goods; by plundering the coun- 
try through abusive misinterpretation of the 
international agreements relating to German 
assets; by compelling the nationalization of 
the banks, industry, and commerce for the 
purpose of Communist control and Soviet 
economic domination; by preventing Hun- 
gary from reestablishing her normal inter- 
national trade relations; by imposing dis- 
eriminatory economic agreements supplying 
the deficiencies of the Soviet economy at the 
expense of Hungary; by imposing mixed 
Soviet-Hungarian companies; and by pre- 
venting the country from participation in 
the plans for recovery and reconstruction of 
Europe; and 

DESTRUCTION OF HUNGARIAN INSTITUTIONS 


Whereas the Communist puppet regime 
transformed Hungary into a so-called People’s 
Republic by giving the country a new consti- 
tution framed according to the Soviet pat- 
tern, and replaced the ancient crest of Hun- 
gary by a new one of Soviet design and 
introduced an entirely new system of admin- 
istration based, following the Soviet pattern, 
on a hierarchy of councils, thus preparing 
also for the formal absorption of the country 
as a member state into the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics; and 

Whereas communism in Hungary demol- 
ished the equitable administration of justice 
and transformed it into an institution to 
repress the population in the interests of 
Moscow by destroying the independence of 
the judges, by taking measures for the ideo- 
logical indoctrination of the judges, by reor- 
ganizing the courts to conform to the Soviet 
court system, and by enacting a new penal 
code based on the Soviet penal law, which 
among other penalties introduced the forced- 
labor camps; and 

Whereas communism abolished all freedom 
of expression, of the press, and of publica- 
tions in Hungary by suppressing all non- 
conformist and opposition-press organiza- 
tions; by arresting and imprisoning non- 
Communist editors, publishers, and authors; 
by expelling foreign correspondents; and by 
reducing press, radio, literature, theater, and 
arts into tools of Communist propaganda 
and indoctrination; and 


COMMUNIST TERROR AND TYRANNY 


Whereas communism, after the forced 
resignation of Calvinist Bishop Laszlo 
Ravasz, the imprisonment of Lutheran 
Bishop Lajos Ordass, and the brutal torture 
and the rigged trial of Cardinal Josef 
Mindszenty, is in the process of destroying 
religion in Hungary, by the substitution of 
Communist collaborationists for the true 
leaders of the churches; by maiming, im- 
prisoning, and murdering priests by the hun- 
dreds; by disbanding religious organizations 
and religious orders; by prohibiting eligious 


processions; by silencing the religious press 
and radio; by fostering atheism and ob- 
structing any religious worship or religious 
expression; by attempting with lies and 
deceit and false accusations to undermine 
the loyalty of the laymen toward the clergy; 
by seizing and suppressing denominational 
schools and prohibiting practically all reli- 
gious instruction of the children; and by 
deifying the leader of the Red regime; and 

Whereas communism is in the process of 
destroying the institution of the family in 
Hungary by an enforced collective way of 
life, by inordinate control over the children 
and their forced indoctrination in commu- 
nism, and by setting members of the same 
family against one another through fear and 
terror; and 

Whereas communism deprived the Hun- 
garian workers of all their rights and free- 
doms for the purpose of their total exploita- 
tion and enslavement, by forbidding strikes, 
by displacing the original aims of the trade- 
unions and turning them into instruments 
for exploitation of the workers, by forbid- 
ding the workers to change places of em- 
ployment, by authorizing the Government 
to transfer them against their will from one 
job to another, by generally introducing the 
system of piecework and Soviet labor-quota 
competitions, by fixing production quotas 
higher and higher and thus compelling the 
workers to produce more and more for the 
same or even lower wages; and 

Whereas communism is in the process of 
destroying individual farming in Hungary 
and collectivizing agriculture by compelling 
the peasantry to join the Kolkhozi by grant- 
ing privileges to those who join the collective 
units and by frustrating individual farming 
by means of severe measures against the 
“kulaki”; and 

Whereas communism, in order to extend 
still further its tyranny, transformed the 
Hungarian Army into a tool of Soviet im- 
perialism and is concentratiug its efforts on 
forging the entire Hungarian economy into 
an arsenal for further Communist aggression 
and on promoting artificially hostile feelings 
between the friendly and peace-loving Hun- 
garian people and the people of the United 
States and other free nations whose basic 
aspirations as human beings are identical, 
and who have no real conflicting interests; 
and 


COMMUNIST VIOLATION OF PLEDGES 


Whereas this terrorizing and subjugation 
of the people of Hungary has been expressed 
in the words of the United States Supreme 
Court Justice in the recent case of the Ameri- 
can Communication Association v. Douds 
(339 U. S. at p. 429): “The international 
police state has crept over Eastern Europe 
by deception, coercion, coup d’état, terror- 
ism, and assassination,” and has been in 
violation of the solemn pledges made by the 
Soviet Union in the Declaration of the 
United Nations of January 1, 1942, under- 
writing the Declaration of Principles of Au- 
gust 14, 1941, known as the Atlantic Char- 
ter; in the Moscow declaration of October 
30, 1943; in the Armistice Convention with 
Hungary of December 1944; in the declara- 
tion of the Yalta Conference of February 2, 
1945, dealing with the liberated parts of 
Europe; in the statement of August 2, 1945, 
concerning the Potsdam Conference; in the 
United Nations Charter of June 26, 1945; and 
in the peace treaty with Hungary, which 
pledges included the following: 

(a) To respect the right of peoples to 
choose the form of government under which 
they will live and the right of peoples who 
have been deprived of sovereign rights and 
self-government to have them restored; 

(b) To cooperate in the establishment of 
a peace which affords to all nations the means 
of dwelling in safety within their own 
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boundaries and which furnishes the assur- 
ance that people of all lands may live their 
lives in freedom from fear and want; 

(c) To make no use of its armed forces 
on the territories of other countries, after 
the cessation of hostilities, except for the 
ends mentioned in the international agree- 
ments, and even this only after it has con- 
sulted with the other Allied Powers; 

(d) To abandon the use of force; 

(e) To respect the independence and sov- 
ereignty of Hungary; 

(f) To promote conditions under which 
the people of Hungary may exercise their 
rights of sovereignty and self-government 
and thus possess themselves as soon as pos- 
sible of a government according -to its will 
ascertained by means of free and unfettered 
national elections; 

(g) To respect fundamental human rights, 
the dignity and worth of the human person, 
and the equality of nations; 

(h) To promote conditions under which 
justice and respect for the obligations de- 
riving from treaties and other sources of 
international law can be maintained; 

(i) To observe the requirement for friendly 
international relations based on respect for 
the principles of equality and self-determi- 
nation; and 

Whereas agreements made by any one or 
more of the free nations with the Moscow 
Communist regime that now enslaves the 
people of Hungary or with the Hungary pup- 
pet regime, headed by Rakosi, materially and 
morally strengthen the tyranny in its power, 
weaken the resistance of the Hungarian peo- 
ple to Communist tyranny, and dim their 
hopes for liberation; such agreements being 
used by the Communist regime only to its 
advantage for the purpose of accumulating 
greater strength and to the disadvantage of 
every other country seeking honorably to 
compose differences with it, it being one of 
the prime techniques of communism to dis- 
regard truth and honor and the obligation 
of agreements whenever opportune; and 


HUNGARIANS A STRONG FORCE FOR FREEDOM 


Whereas, in contrast to the treacherous 
fifth columns that operate in the free coun- 
tries of the world to enslave them to inter- 
national communism, there exists in Hun- 
gary a potential force for freedom composed 
of the great majority of the people who yearn 
for liberty, which force, if activated by the 
encouragement and positive aid of free peo- 
ples of the world, will enable them to lib- 
erate themselves and overthrow the Com- 
munist tyranny and help place mankind on 
the path of peace; and 

Whereas past tragic mistakes in the policies 
of certain of the free nations, including that 
of the United States toward Hungary based 
on the assumption that collaboration with 
the Communists was possible, and a failure 
to fully understand the true nature, extent, 
and the enormity of communism’s aggressive 
designs have substantially contributed 
toward strengthening the Communist regime 
in Hungary and placing the Communist con- 
spiracy in a position where it now is a clear 
and present danger to world peace and the 
free progress of mankind, compelling the 
United States and other free nations again 
to undertake a vast program of rearmament; 
and 

Whereas, while we rearm with reluctance 
and would prefer to devote our energies to 
peac®, we are determined to defend our free- 
dom; and 

Whereas rearmament alone, coupled with 
an attempt to compose differences with the 
international Communist regime by treaties 
and agreements leaving undisturbed said 
regime and its present enormous conquests of 
aggression, will, over a period of years, place 
a crushing burden of armaments upon the 
free world that eventually could well, of it- 
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self, destroy freedom; and such agreements 
and treaties would tend to stabilize said 
regime in its conquests and give a benedic- 
tion to a way of life that has declared war on 
all human nature under its control; and 

Whereas the world cannot long continue to 
exist half slave and half free: Now; therefore, 
be it 
AMERICAN FRIENDSHIP FOR HUNGARIAN PEOPLE 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That the Congress 
of the United States reaffirms the historic 
friendship of the American people with the 
Hungarian people between whom there are 
innumerable ties of kinship and concerning 
whose mutual aspirations for democracy, lib- 
erty, and justice there has always been an 
alliance; that the American motives for these 
aspirations lie deep because the United States 
of America was founded and has been built 
largely by the oppressed peoples from all 
countries. 

BASIC RIGHTS AND FREEDOMS OF HUNGARIAN 

PEOPLE 


Sec. 2. (a) The Congress of the United 
States hereby expresses the firm conviction 
of the American. people that the people of 
Hungary have the right of self-determina- 
tion to be governed by their own consent, 
based on the free expression of popular will 
in a free election, and that no nation may de- 
prive them of their territory by force or 
threat of force and that no nation can keep 
their territory by force; and 

(b) It is further expressed to be the firm 
conviction of the American people that the 
people of Hungary have the right to the 
basic freedoms for which they have long 
struggled, among which freedoms are— 

(1) The right of peasants to their own 
land, to work it as they see fit, and to dis- 
pose of the fruits of their labor as they see 
fit; 

(2) The right of the workers to select freely 
the type and place of their employment, and 
to obtain equitable wages and decent working 
hours and conditions through the organiza- 
tion of their own truly independent trade- 
unions; 

(3) The right of intellectuals to freedom 
of scientific and artistic creation, to freedom 
of cultural intercourse with the whole world, 
and to the establishment of educational, 
scientific, and cultural institutions inde- 
pendent of state control; 

(4) The right of political prisoners of all 
classes to immediate liberation and aid in 
rehabilitation; 

(5) The freedom of religion, of speech, of 
thought, of the press; 

(6) The right of the people peacably to 
assemble, to be secure in their persons, 
houses, papers, and effects, against unrea- 
sonable searches and seizures; 

(7) The right of the people to life, liberty, 
and the private ownership of property; the 
right of an accused to a speedy and public 
trial in accordance with principles of law and 
justice; 

(8) The freedom of movement within the 
country and of travel abroad and upon the 
high seas, together with the freedom to en- 
gage in commerce and pursuits of private en- 
terprise and in all peaceful activities; 

(9) The freedom of families from the 
Communist way of life and from undue state 
interference and control, and of parents in 
the education of their own children; 

(10) The freedom of the Armed Forces to 
defend the legitimate interests of the Hun- 
garian people, the right and obligation of 
the Armed Forces to protect the people from 
the Communist tyranny, and the freedom of 
the Armed Forces from being used by the 
Communist tyranny as an aggressive force 


both against its own people and against 
peaceful nations. 


AMERICAN SUPPORT FOR LIBERATION OF 
HUNGARIAN PEOPLE 


Src. 3. To give meaning to their historic 
friendship for the Hungarian people, the 
Congress of the United States hereby ex- 
presses the strong hope of the American 
people for the early liberation of the people 
of Hungary from their Communist enslave- 
ment. To assist in bringing about that lib- 
eration at the earliest possible date, the Pres- 
ident of the United States is hereby re- 
quested— 

(1) To formulate a new and stronger for- 
eign policy which among other things, recog- 
nizes the essentially evil nature of the inter- 
national Communist regime, bent on the de- 
struction of the United States and of the 
free world and distinguishes between this 
regime and the free people enslaved by it 
and excludes all further agreements with, 
commitments to, and recognition of the 
present Communist regime in Hungary; 

(2) To direct our representatives in the 
United Nations— 

(a) to demand that the United Nations 
charge the Communist regime of Russia with 
aggression in Hungary in violation of the 
pasic charter and principles of the United 
Nations, for robbing Hungary of its freedom 
and independence in violation of its inter- 
national agreements and of international law 
and justice; 

(b) to demand the withdrawal from Hun- 
gary of the Soviet secret police, military and 
civilian officials, and other open and secret 
agents of Soviet imperialist domination, 
whose continued presence constitutes a 
breach of peace and threatens further 
breaches of international peace and security; 

(c) to demand that free elections be held 
in Hungary under the police supervision of 
the United Nations after a preparatory 
period necessary to eliminate the effects of 
Communist terror in order to reestablish 
peace and justice in Hungary and better se- 
cure international peace and security, 

(3) To explore methods whereby the 
American people through their Government, 
and by private means with Government as- 
sistance and otherwise, may offer aid and 
moral support to active fighters now strug- 
gling for the liberation of the people of Hun- 
gary and other Communist-dominated 
countries, 


Mr. Speaker, on June 4, 1951, I intro- 
duced into the Congress House Con- 
current Resolution 116, expressing the 
sense of the Congress that the United 
States should withdraw its recognition 
of the present Communist Government 
of Hungary. The text of the resolution 
follows: 


Whereas the American people have had an 


historic and abiding friendship with the 
people of Hungary between whom and the 
American people there are innumerable ties, 
including those of kinship; and 

Whereas the American people hereby re- 
assert their deep friendship for, and their 
sincere desire for peaceful and harmonious 
relations with, the Hungarian people; but 

Whereas the present Communist regime, 
which has enslaved the Hungarian people, 
has been forced upon them by the Commu- 
nist regime of the Soviet Union and is in no 
bets representative of the Hungarian people; 
an 

Whereas said Communist regime of Hun- 
gary, in order to extend still further its 
tyranny over the Hungarian people, concen- 
trates its efforts on promoting artificial hos- 
tile feelings between the friendly and peace- 
loving people of Hungary and the people of 
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the United States and of other free naflons 
whose basic aspirations as human beings are 
identical and who have no real conflicting 
interests; and 

Whereas the American people believe that 
they should not longer acquiesce in the 
degradation which is being forced upon the 
Hungarian people by said Communist 
regime: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That it is the 
sense of the Congress that the United States 
should forthwith terminate diplomatic re- 
lations with and withdraw its recognition of 
the present Communist government of Hun- 


gary. 


Unreasonable Seizure 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
0 


HON. E. C. GATHINGS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 20, 1951 


Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ond, I include the following editorial from 
the Commercial Appeal, Memphis, 
Tenn., for June 17, 1951: 


UNREASONABLE SEIZURE $ 


The House Ways and Means Committee 
has approved a proposal which would author- 
ize the withholding of 20 percent of interest 
on savings, dividends, royalties, and the like, 
These taxes would be collectible at the 
source. 

It is obvious that adoption of this meas- 
ure would place a heavy penalty on saving 
and thrift generally. It is clear that it 
would put a fearfully heavy burden on banks 
and other institutions from the clerical work 
angle. It is exceedingly doubtful that the 
Federal Government has any legal right to 
force private concerns to act as tax-collec- 
tion agents in the first place. 

It is also understood that this proposal 
does not distinguish between persons who 
are and are not subject to income tax. It 
just requires all corporations to withhold 
and remit quarterly 20 percent of all divi- 
dends earned and interest credited. This, 
in the opinion of reputable lawyers, amounts 
to unreasonable seizure and is therefore in 
direct violation of ihe fourth amendment 
to the Constitution of the United States. 

In round numbers, there are about 10,000,- 
000 persons not subject to Federal income 
tax. There are those whose gross income is 
less than $600 and those who get a $600 ex- 
emption and whose net income is less than 
$600 a year. Others not liable are those 
more than 65 years of age who are entitled to 
an additional $600 exemption with a net 
income of less than %1,200. Another class is 
composed of the blind who are over 65 and 
entitled to another exemption of $600, and 
whose net income would be less than $1,800. 

It is fallacious to say that few of the fore- 
going would be affected, for there are num- 
bers of them who have at least small savings 
or investments of one sort or another. In 
any case, the Federal Government is pro- 
posing to take 20 percent of their income 
from savings of any sort even though they 
are exempt from paying income tax. 

The Government is out of line here, espe- 
cially because it is foreseeable that applica- 
tion of the proposition would have a bad 
effect on efforts to sell savings bonds. Yor 
a variety of sound reasons the people ought 
to exert themselves to see this idea defeated. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES B. DEANE 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 20, 1951 


Mr. DEANE. Mr. Speaker, on June 
1 to 12, 1951, a World Assembly for the 
Moral Rearmament of the Nations was 
held at Mackinac Island, Mich. There 
came to this assembly over 1,600 dele- 
gates from 32 different countries. It was 
one of the most inspiring meetings I have 
ever had the opportunity to attend. A 
number of Members of the Senate and 
House were present and took part in the 
proceedings. 

I had the pleasure of meeting delegates 
from Malaya, Burma, Ceylon, India, and 
other far eastern countries. There was 
delivered to me for transmittal to the 
Members of the Congress a letter signed 
by certain far eastern leaders who were 
present at the assembly and, under 
unanimous consent, I insert same below. 

The statement indicates to me that 
material and military aid, important as 
they are, must be supplemented by moral 
and ideological leadership. When the 
United States joins with the peoples of 
the free Asian nations in the giving of 
such leadership, then all Asia will re- 
spond. 

The statement follows: 


ASIA WILL RESPOND 


MACKINAC ISLAND, MICH., June 14, 1951. 


The Honorable the Members of the Senate 
and the Members of the House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of 
America. 


Sms: We, the undersigned, are glad to 
have this opportunity to express in person 
our appreciatio:: of American aid to the lands 
of the Far East. Our appreciation is the 
greater as we see you are making sacrifices 
by way of increased taxation and other 
means in order to give us material aid. 

We are deeply grateful to the Senators and 
Congressmen who invited us to come to the 
World Assembly for the Moral Rearmament 
of the Nations at Mackinac Island, Mich. 
Some of us have come long distances at per- 
sonal sacrifice, but what we have learnt has 
made it very worth while. 

We were impressed and moved by the con- 
vincing evidence of the achievements of 
moral rearmament. Husbands and wives, 
dockers, coal miners, factory workers, indus- 
trialists, professional men, service chiefs, 
statesmen, and above all the airlines of Amer- 
ica, told, one after another, of homes united, 
social injustices removed, strikes averted, in- 
creased production through adjustment of 
relatiorships in industry, and the reconcili- 
ation of nations and races through the re- 
moval of suspicions, fears, and jealousies. 

This has all been accomplished by men 
and women of many nations who have faced 
the challenge to live by the absolute stand- 
ards of honesty, purity, unselfishness, and 
love under the guidance of God. 

We have tested this ideology and found 
that it works. For instance, in Bombay a 
postal strike was averted; in Burma corrup- 
tion, highway robbery, and racial conflict 
were reduced in areas where it was applied; 
in Malaya potential civil war has been pre- 
vented; and in Sarawak the controversy over 


the cession of the territory has been settled. 

A distinguished group of Indian leaders 
has invited Dr. Frank Buchman to send an 
MRA task force to India. The Prime Min- 
ister of Pakistan has extended a cordial wel- 
come. A similar invitation from Ceylon is 
on its way. 

Today the world faces a serious crisis. Ma- 
terial and military aid is not enough. Mil- 
lions of people throughout the East look 
forward to more than a program of more 
houses, food, and work. They want a sim- 
ple illuminating practical way which leads 
them out of a fear-plagued life drifting to 
the next world war. We must quickly find 
the way which above all recreates trust. 

We want to fight with you to bring this 
ideology to the world. America leads the 
world materially. If she also gives a lead in 
this superior uniting ideology, Asia will 
respond. 

Yours respectfully, 
SHANKER HEGDE. 
Surya SENA. 
U Ba Lwin. 
Hon. TH10 CHAN BEE. 
Hon. Mrs. B. H. OON. 


[Shanker Hegde: Vice President, All-India 
Federation of Aeroemployees. 

Surya Sena: Son of the late Sir James 
Peiris, first vice president of the Ceylon Leg- 
islative Council, leading exponent of oriental 
folk song. 

U Ba Lwin: Leading educationist, who has 
trained many of Burma’s present leaders. 

Hon. Thio Chan bee, J. P.: Elected mem- 
ber of the Legislative and Executive Councils 
of Singapore; vice principal of the Anglo- 
Chinese School, Singapore. 

Hon. Mrs. B. H. Oon: Barrister at law, mem- 
ber of the Legislative Council, Federation of 
Malaya.] 


Mr. Truman’s Crusade 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN V. BEAMER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 20, 1951 


Mr. BEAMER. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I enclose an edi- 
torial from the Anderson (Ind.) Herald 
under date of June 15: 

MR. TRUMAN'S CRUSADE 


In a typically intemperate address to the 
Nation Thursday night, President Truman 
invited a consumers’ crusade on Congress in 
support of extending the Defense Production 
Act. 

This is the important piece of legislation 
authorizing the Federal Government to im- 
pose wage, price, and allocations controls. 
The measure first came into existence as & 
phase of the Nation’s rearmament and 
mobilization program to stem the tide of 
world communism. 

The meesure, as enacted at that time, will 
expire June 30. The Chief Executive advo- 
cates extension of the act for two more years. 

The economic disadjustments involved in 
a mobilization program as vast as ours neces- 
sarily produces soaring prices accompanied 
by soaring wages accompanied again by soar- 
ing prices. 

It must be clear that the welfare of the 
wage earner and the Nation as a whole dic- 
tates that some sort of economic control is 
a genuine necessity. 

But in outlining his program to combat 
inflation, Mr. Truman has overlooked one 
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sure-fire device, which should be a part of 
any program to reduce the cost of living and 
stabilize the Nation’s economy. 

Nowhere in his formula for fighting infla- 
tion did Mr. Truman say a word about 
reducing Federal spending—certainly one of 
the primary factors behind today’s high 
prices. 

A large part of the Federal budget, of 
course, is properly devoted to maintenance 
of the Military Establishment. But at the 
same time, Mr. Truman continues to seek 
funds for nonessential Government services 
and activities. 

When any private business faces a crisis, 
its first step is to reduce nonessential spend- 
ing. Mr. Truman's program would inspire 
more confidence if he would pursue a sim- 
ilarly businesslike course. 

Mr. Truman’s appeal to the Nation would 
have been more confidence inspiring, too, if 
he had omitted the intemperate references to 
the National Association of Manufacturers 
and other spokesmen for the Nation’s indus- 
trial community. 

It is industry, after all, that must work 
hand in hand with Government in rebuild- 
ing and supplying the Nation's military or- 
ganization. A spirit of nonpartisan coopera- 
tion in the President’s address would have 
been far more valuable in establishing the 
teamwork so essential to the Nation's 
strength and security. 

And if Mr. Truman had indicated a willing- 
ness to abandon a portion of his politically- 
motivated domestic program as a step toward 
Govérnmen economy, his appeal for Nation- 
wide sacrifice would have been more mean- 
ingful. 


Craving for Security 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. E. C. GATHINGS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 20, 1951 


Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
ORD, I include the following article by 
Robert C. Ruark from the Washington 
Daily News of June 19, 1951: 

I Don’t Savvy THIS CRAVING FOR SECURITY 
(By Robert C. Ruark) 


New York, June 19.—The most damning 
condemnation of the destruction of our old 
values that I have run into lately rests 
in the experience of an advertising execu- 
tive I know. This fellow, who works for a 
major outfit, argued the sum of $75,000 from 
his budgeters, said dough to be used to hire 
three salesmen. 

The man wanted top-grade guys, which 
meant that he went shopping among the 
opposition. He waved a fat $25,000 salary 
under the noses of some first-class fellows 
he knew. None was making more than 
$15,000 a year. And he got no takers. 

The answers they gave him were the same: 
they did not ‘eel that a raise of $10,000 a 
year justified risking their established se- 
curity with a new firm. They were unwill- 
ing to gamble, they said, because their new 
net income after ‘axes would not be enough 
more to offset the risk they would face in 
switching jobs. Here you have the practi- 
cally unparalleled exampie of a man with 
both hands full of riches, who is unable to 
find takers. 
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There was a time when an annual salary 
of 25 grand represented the wildest dreams 
of ordinary avarice. Twenty-five thousand 
clams put you in the yacht-and-town-house 
class. Two bits’ worth of thousands aver- 
ages out to 500 bucks a week, and for that 
kind of scratch you could wear mink over- 
alls. Even a few years of that salary would 
allow a man to store up enough security to 
keep him comfortable while he lived. 

But in the case of the frustrated execu- 
tive you have several men turning down 
$10,000 raises because, as the most common 
cliche of our time runs, you can't keep it.” 
This amounts to depriving money of its 
worth, and the end result is a destruction 
of initiative, a crippling of ambition. You 
eventually wind up with lethargy, transla- 
tion of which says, “Let George do it.” Let- 
ting George do it works two ways—either 
eventual communism or fascism, which 
means that in any case the control of his 
personal existence is out of the hands of 
the individual. 

I do not understand this sudden apathy, 
this noncraving for adventure, which seems 
suddenly to have afflicted us. The young 
men crave security; they ask about retire- 
ment age before they ask about the possi- 
bility for advancement. Men offered in- 
creases of $200 a week refuse them because 
they are not willing to take a chance. I 
remember I changed three sets of jobs, once 
for a cut of two bucks on one and a raise 
of three bucks on the other, merely because 


the prospects seemed brighter at the time. 


Maybe we are watering down our stock 
as we water down our currency, But when 
a man loses interest in making money, you 
have just deprived him of his power. And 
that goes for a nation, too. 


NPA and the Industry Advisory 
Committees 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD C. OSTERTAG 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 20, 1951 


Mr. OSTERTAG. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish again 
to call the attention of this House to the 
cavalier and unfruitful way in which 
some of the industry advisory commit- 
tees are being handled by the National 
Production Authority. At this time, 
when our entire national life is being 
oriented toward our defense production 
program, a cooperative working relation- 
ship between Government and industry 
is absolutely vital to the achievement of 
our goals. Yet there is increasing evi- 
dence that industry’s counsels are 
brushed aside; industry’s representatives 
get short shrift from a government 
which cannot function without them; 
and industry’s activities are misrepre- 
sented to prove a bureaucracy’s case. 

In illustration of this situation, I re- 
cently placed in the Recorp a copy of a 
letter of resignation from the Ground- 
wood Paper Manufacturers Industry Ad- 
visory Committee, written by Lyman A. 
Beeman, president of Finch Pruyn & 
Co., Inc., of Glens Falls, N. Y., to Charles 
E. Wilson, Director of the Office of De- 
fense Mobilization. 
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Mr. Beeman resigned from the 
Groundwood Paper Manufacturers In- 
dustry Advisory Committee after being 
denied the right to have secretarial or 
technical assistance or legal counsel at 
its meetings. Under the circumstances, 
Mr. Beeman felt that constructive effort 
by the committee was impossible; that 
the National Production Authority had 
no intention of organizing its industry 
advisory committees as “honest, fair, 
and efficient aids in administering con- 
trols.” 

Mr. Beeman received no reply to his 
letter either from Mr. Wilson, or from 
Mr. Manly Fleischmann, Administrator 
of the National Production Authority. 
Mr. Fleischmann did, however, reply to 
a letter from my office concerning the 
matter. In his reply he charged that 
Mr. Beeman and his colleagues were 
tardy, that in seeking to have counsel 
they acted contrary to the rules and 
placed the advisory committee in poten- 
tial jeopardy under the antitrust laws, 
that Mr. Beeman misunderstood what 
was said, and so forth. 

From Mr. Fleischmann's letter and 
Mr. Beeman’s subsequent comments on 
it, it is clear that there is indeed serious 
misunderstanding in this whole program. 

Mr. Speaker, if our defense effort is 
to be maintained, it is absolutely essen- 
tial that all possible and proper steps 
be taken to encourage cooperation rather 
than friction between Government and 
industry. In the hope of throwing light 
on some of the points at issue which 
militate against such cooperation with 
respect to one particular and highly im- 
portant industry, I wish to insert in the 
Record herewith copies of the corre- 
spondence with Mr. Fleischmann, to- 
— with Mr. Beeman’s comments on 

You cannot legislate cooperation, but 
in formulating the new Defense Produc- 
tion Act, I earnestly hope that a better 
understanding and a better working re- 
lationship between the National Produc- 
tion Authority and the industry advisory 
ee can be developed and carried 
out. 

Letter from Manly Fleischmann, Ad- 
ministrator, National Production Au- 
thority, to Hon. H. C. Ostertag concern- 
ing resignation of Lyman A. Beeman 
from the Groundwood Paper Manufac- 
turers Industry Advisory Committee: 

JUNE 1, 1951. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN OSTERTAG: This will 
acknowledge receipt of your letter of May 16 
enclosing a copy of a letter addressed to Mr. 
Charles E. Wilson, Director of the Office of 
Defense Mobilization, from Mr. Lyman A. 
Beeman, president, Finch, Pruyn & Co., of 
Glens Falls, N. Y. 

First, I think it might be advisable to get 
the record straight as to the facts. Mr. Bee- 
man accepted an invitation to membership 
on the Groundwood Paper Manufacturers 
Industry Advisory Committee and attended 
the first meeting on May 1, 1951. The meet- 
ing was scheduled for 2 p. m. but Mr. Beeman, 
with all the other members of the committee, 
except one, having apparently lunched to- 
gether, did not arrive until 2:30 p.m. This 
kept one committee member, the Govern- 
ment presiding officer, and other invited 
Government representatives waiting for over 
half an hour. 
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When the attendance was checked, it was 
discovered that the committee had brought 
along one uninvited person who identified 
himself as Robert E. Canfield, apparently re- 
tained as counsel for several members of the 
committee. These committee meetings are 
closed meetings, and attendance under our 
rules is restricted to members of the com- 
mittee and a limited number of Government 
representatives who have been invited to 
participate in the discussion. Since Mr. Can- 
field had not been invited to attend, he was 
asked to leave. He refused to do so and 
sat down at the committee table, stating that 
he would leave only if authorized to do so 
by his clients. The committee refused to 
ask him to leave and insisted on discussing 
the problem with Mr. Rafler, industry com- 
mittee adviser. 

Mr. Rafler could not convene the meeting 
in view of the rules, and an informal dis- 
cussion ensued on the propriety of having 
legal counsel present at the meeting. When 
it became clear that several members of the 
committee apparently had already retained 
Mr. Canfield as counsel, and discussion indi- 
cated that the committee as a whole was 
considering the possibility of acting in con- 
cert by employing him as the committee's 
counsel, Mr. John S. Stillman, Office of the 
General Counsel, National Production Au- 
thority, expressed some concern. He warned 
of the possible danger involved in such ac- 
tion under the antitrust laws as it would not 
be protected by the immunity granted to 
industry advisory committees by the Attor- 
ney General. 

At this point I wish to point out that as 
we have requested these men from industry 
to assist us in carrying out our duties under 
the Defense Production Act, we try to mini- 
mize as much as possible any chance of 
their being considered in violation of the 
anti-trust laws. To this ena, and in accord- 
ance with sections 701 and 708 of the act, 
we have framed our rules for the conduct 
of Industry Advisdry Committee meetings in 
consultation with the Department of Justice. 

Mr. Rafler explained further to the com- 
mittee that private counsel would be un- 
necessary at these meetings, since his pres- 
ence would tend to give the impression that 
the committee members were adversaries of 
the Government and the whole purpose and 
intent of receiving advice and assistance 
and exchanging information in a friendly 
manner would be negated. 

Mr. Rafler refused to convene the meeting 
until the committee instructed Mr. Canfield 
to leave, since his presence was in violation 
of the rules. The committee displayed con- 
siderable truculence but finally instructed 
Mr. Canfield to leave. 

When the meeting was finally convened, 
Mr. Rafier commented in considerable detail 
on the ground rules covering the formation 
and functions of industry advisory com- 
mittees. À 

The second paragraph of Mr. Beeman’s 
letter indicates that he must have com- 
pletely misunderstood these comments. It 
was pointed out that the rules made provi- 
sion for special attendance, and that the 
Government presiding officer could request 
that each member of a committee send a rep- 
resentative or representatıves with special 
qualifications to a particular meeting or have 
such person or persons accompany the mem- 
ber to a particular meeting. No such re- 
quest had been made by the Government 
presiding officer. It was further pointed out 
that minutes were required to be kept in 
accordance with the rules, that a minute 
writer was present, and that the minutes 
would be mailed to all the members of the 
committee and to the invited Government 
representatives. 

It may further serve to put this situation 
in its proper perspective to inform you that 
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neither the committee nor Mr. Canfield fully 
presented the position of Mr. Canfield as 
counsel for the committee. Inquiry after 
the meeting disclosed that Mr. Canfield is 
in fact the paid secretary of the Ground- 
wood Paper Manufacturers Association. The 
method thus used by several members of the 
committee, if successful, would have ob- 
tained entrance to the meeting for their 
paid trade association secretary, a practice 
which is also contrary to the rules that have 
been established regarding industry advisory 
committee meetings. 

You have inquired about the policies and 
procedures governing our use of industry 
advisory committees. The use of these com- 
mittees is contemplated by the Defense Pro- 
duction Act of 1950, which provides that in 
establishing such committees “there shall be 
fair representation for independent small, 
for medium, and for large business enter- 
prises, for different geographical areas, for 
trade association members and nonmembers, 
and for different segments of the industry.” 
I am sure you appreciate the full implica- 
tions of these legal requirements as well as 
some of the implications of the antitrust laws 
with respect to the establishment of industry 
advisory committees. 

In planning and conducting the meetings 
of its more than 300 industry advisory com- 
mittees the National Production Authority is 
also guided by requirements that have been 
stated by the Department of Justice to min- 
imize the possibility of violation of the anti- 
trust laws. As examples, the agenda for such 
meetings and the meetings themselves are 
initiated and formulated by the National 
Production Authority. The meetings are 
called by the Authority and are held under 
the chairmanship of a full-time Government 
official who serves as the Government pre- 
siding officer; full and complete minutes of 
each meeting are kept; care is taken to see 
that the functions of the committees are 
purely advisory; determinations of action to 
be taken are made solely by officials of the 
Authority. 

With few exceptions, we have found it nec- 
essary to confine attendance at committee 
meetings to committee members and quali- 
fied Federal personnel from the National Pro- 
duction Authority and other Government 
agencies who have a part to play in the 
meeting. In my considered judgment, it is 
not desirable for paid trade association ex- 
ecutives to attend such meetings even as ob- 
servers, To say this is not to imply that 
trade associations have no part to play in the 
defense effort; as explained below, they can 
be extremely valuable sources of informa- 
tion. The presence of paid association ex- 
ecutives at industry advisory committee 
meetings, however, presents difficulties which 
outweigh any affirmative contributions which 
they are likely to make to the meetings. 
These difficulties are not theoretical, 5 are 

in consequence of the experience 
not et REA alone but also of the War Pro- 
duction Board during World War II, 

Ideally, an industry advisory committee is 
a representative group of operating men 
from a particular industry, who come to- 
gether under Government sponsorship, not 
to advance their own interests, but with the 
primary object of helping the Government 
to do a better job. This ideal cannot be 
perfectly achieved, but our experience has 
been that, with some guidance, it can be 
approximated. That is why in conducting 
committee meetings every effort has been 
made to impress upon the committee mem- 
bers their individual responsibility, as citi- 
zens having special knowledge and experi- 
ence, to give their Government the benefit 
of their knowledge, their experience, and 
above all their judgment. They are not 
asked to compromise their views; they are 
not asked to develop an industry program; 


in the ordinary case, do not even have propo- 
sitions submitted to them to vote upon. 
Each of them is an adviser to the Govern- 
ment, and by considering his advice and 
discussing it frankly with him, and by 
watching the interplay of opinion between 
the members of the committee, the Gov- 
ernment representatives are better able to 
reach sound conclusions. 

The presence of legal counsel or trade as- 
sociation executives can seriously disturb the 
atmosphere which is so important and so 
difficult to maintain in these meetings. 
Often association members, and even more 
often those members of the committee who 
are not members of the association, are re- 
luctant to speak out frankly in the execu- 
tive’s presence. Even when he does not 
dominate the meeting, the executive can 
easily create the impression that the associ- 
ation and its members somehow enjoy a 
preferred position with the Government. 

The National Production Authority makes 
every effort to seek the factual data avail- 
able through trade associations. This is 
generally accomplished by direct contact be- 
tween the appropriate industry division 
within the Authority and the proper trade 
association. Our officials are encouraged to 
seek the information, help, and advice which 
are available from all organized nongovern- 
mental groups in order to learn the effect 
which our orders have on the industrial and 
business communities. Paid trade associa- 
tion executives, representatives of other 
groups, legal counsel, and individual busi- 
nessmen are free at all times to meet with 
appropriate officials in our industry divisions 
for the purpose of discussing problems, pre- 
senting information, and expressing their 
views regarding our activities. It is in this 
way that trade associations can be most 
helpful. 

Industry advisory committees have been 
a very effective means for obtaining the ad- 
vice and recommendations of industry re- 
garding the program and activities of the 
National Production Authority. Members 
of the committees frequently express their 
appreciation for the opportunity which is 
thus afforded for a truly representative group 
from the industry to furnish their reactions 
directly to the National Production Author- 
ity without having their comments filtered 
through an intermediary. From our stand- 
point, we have felt that the advice and rec- 
ommendations of the committee are of in- 
estimable value. 

Sincerely, 
MANLY FLEISCHMANN, 
Administrator. 


Letter from Lyman A. Beeman in 
comment on the above: 

JUNE 12, 1951. 

Dear Mr. Ostertac: Trank you for send- 
ing me a copy of the interesting four-page 
letter to you from Manly Fleischmann, Ad- 

tor, NPA. In view of the length 
and character of this letter I believe I should 
make reply to you in spite of the fact I do 
not wish to be argumentative and least of 
all wish to obstruct Mr. Fleischmann in the 
performance of his extensive and burden- 
some duties. I have received no reply to my 
letters from either Mr. Wilson or Mr. Fleisch- 
mann. 

I cannot believe the direct falsehood which 
is the content of the second paragraph of the 
letter was purposefully used as a smear on 
my intention and conduct but rather was 
the result of the great confusion that seems 
to exist. I arrived at the meeting several 
minutes before 2 p. m. and remained in the 
meeting room enjoying visits with many old 
friends in Government agencies until arri- 
val at 2:30 p. m. of other committee mem- 
bers who had been delayed through attend- 


_ ance at a meeting of OPS. 
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The balance of the letter is replete with 
misrepresentation of fact. 

The only common meeting ground of the 
industry represented by the Groundwood 
Paper Manufacturers Industry Advisory 
Committee is its trade association which 
maintains a well staffed New York office with 
complete statistical information and data. 
Mr. Robert E. Canfield, a well-known attor- 
ney who has been employed in the past by 
Finch, Pruyn & Co. on various matters, is 
retained by the association as legal counsel 
and executive secretary. 

This trade association organization is the 
logical and most efficient tool available to 
this advisory committee to effectively aid the 
National Production Authority in adminis- 
tering controls. In my experience as Deputy 
Director of the Paper Division, WPB, in 
World War II such advisory committees were 
an indispensable aid when they were given 
the freedom to organize for work as they saw 
fit through trade associations. 

Warning against danger of violation of the 
antitrust laws was given at the meeting and 
in the letter. In our group there is firm 
policy and careful intent to avoid violation 
in trade association work or otherwise and 
we always have legal counsel present at 
meetings as a safeguard. It is our right as 
Americans to continue to have this protec- 
tion. The letter in paragraph 4, page 1, 
speaks of “immunity granted to industry 
advisory committees by the Attorney Gen- 
eral.” The Attorney General has no au- 
thority to grant such immunity. 

There could be no misunderstanding of 
comments as suggested in the fifth para- 
graph, page 2. Mr. Rafler was explicit in his 
statement of the ground rules which gave 
the committee no right to legal, secretarial, 
technical or other counsel or advice of their 
own. He said that if such counsel or advice 
was necessary in the eyes of the Government, 
it would be provided as seen fit by Govern- 
ment representatives. 

No minutes as normally understood have 


- been available and I do not believe any were 


keep at the meeting. As Mr. Rafler prom- 
ised, summaries as the Government chose to 
write them, were sent out under the heading 
of “Minutes.” 

Inference is made in paragraph 6 e 2 
that Mr. Canfield came to the Bm of 
under false pretenses. He is a practicing at- 
torney and came to the meeting at the re- 
quest of a client who is a member of the 
committee. He did not represent the com- 
mittee as a whole nor the trade association 
by whom he is employed part time. 

In paragraph 2, page 3 and paragraph 1, 
page 4, attempt is made to discredit trade 
associations and their employees and thus 
discredit private industry which finds its 
meeting ground and organization through 
the trade association. Actually trade asso- 
ciate executives are the most able and highest 
minded men that can be found. 

Solutions of problems and decision on pro- 
cedure in administering controls seem in the 
eyes of NPA as described in paragraph 3, page 
3 to be simple and to be reached by such 
methods as watching the interplay of opin- 
ions between members of the committee. On 
the contrary the control of a great industry 
is complex and full of ramifications. Only 
a large group combining experience, know- 
how and technical and factual knowledge 
working in a closely coordinated effort can 
do the job. The only such group existing is 
within the industry itself. 

The Defense Production Act of 1950 as I 
understand it took from business the power 
to govern itself but gave it a voice and a 
responsibility in the regulatory process. The 
formal mechanism provided by the act for 
contact between business and Government 
was the advisory committee. It now appears 
the National Production Authority through 


` 
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ground rules set up over advisory committee 
organization has made these committees im- 
potent and thus has nullified that part of 
the act giving a voice and responsibility to 
business. 
Very truly yours, 
FINCH, Proyn & Co., INC., 
LYMAN A, BEEMAN, President. 


GI Rights 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. MIKE MANSFIELD 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 20, 1951 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I am 
inserting, under unanimous consent, a 
resolution I have just received from the 
Honorable Cedor Aronow, a marine vet- 
eran of World War II and the Korean 
campaign. I urge the House Veterans’ 
Committee to give this very meritorious 
proposal every possible consideration. 

The resolution follows: 


Whereas at the end of World War II, many 
of our veterans took advantage of the op- 
portunities under GI Bill of Rights and at- 
tended college and obtained degrees both 
in the arts and in professions while other 
veterans attended trade schools and became 
proficient in the skilled trades; and 

Whereas there are many veterans of World 
War II who because of age, family respon- 
sibilities, or business responsibilities which 
they had prior to the entry into the service 
of their country or because of having ob- 
tained their education at their own expense 
prior to the commencement of World War II, 
were unable to take advantage of those pro- 
visions of the GI Bill of Rights providing 
for educational opportunities and advan- 
tages and the help from the Government of 
the United States in obtaining such educa- 
tion; but these veterans mentioned in this 
paragraph paid taxes and helped defray the 
expense of sending other veterans to school: 
and 

Whereas it is of great benefit for the pres- 
ervation of our American ideals, our way of 
life, and our democratic form of government 
to have an enlightened and educated people 
and that money spent by the Government 
of the United States for the education of its 
people is the finest investment in Ameri- 
canism that can be made; that to insure an 
educated cross section of American people 
coming from all walks of life is one of the 
greatest bulwarks against communism and 
the finest insurance that we can have as a 
people to guarantee the continuance of our 
form of government and the preservation of 
our America traditions: Therefore be it 

Resolved by the Veterans of Foreign Wars 
of Montana, comprising district No. 2, in 
convention assembled at Great Falls, Mont., 
this 19th day of May 1951, That the Congress 
of the United States be memoralized and 
urged to amend the provisions of the G. I. 
Bill of Rights in order to permit those vet- 
erans falling in the categories mentioned 
hereinabove and who did not take advantage 
of the education provisions of the G. I. Bill 
of Rights to transfer said benefits in the 
same amount to which the veteran himself 
would have been entitled to one or more 
of his children. We feel this resolution is 
in keeping with the highest American tradi- 
tions and ideals and equalizes the opportuni- 
ties and advantages offered by the G. I. Bill 
of Rights and will be of great benefit to 
future generations of Americans; be it 
further 


Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
mailed to Senator JAMES E. Murray, Senator 


ZALES N. EcToN, Hon. MIKE MANSFIELD, and 


Hon. Wester A. D’Ewart, Montana Repre- 
sentatives in the Congress of the United 
States. 


One Man Blocks Will of States 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. FRANK WILSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 20, 1951 


Mr. WILSON of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recor, I include the following editorial 
1 Dallas Morning News of June 


ONE Man BLOCKS WILL or STATES 


For the second time, it has been made clear 
that simple justice in the matter of State 
ownership of the offshore lands will require 
the positive vote of two-thirds of the Senate 
and House Representatives of the 48 States 
instead of a simple majority. 

The simple majority is assured. The two- 
thirds may be difficult to acquire. 

In this instance the will of a majority of 
the men actually elected to represent the 
wishes of their various States is opposed in 
the first place and can be defeated by the 
opinion of a stubborn single little man who 
has never been elected to the Presidency of 
the United States by a majority of the people 
of the United States. 

(Mr. Truman acceded to his first term by 
death of his predecessor and was elected to 
his second by a plurality in which he polled 
only 49.3 percent of the popular vote—24,- 
105,812 out of the total of 48,836,579.) 

Actually, Mr. Truman’s statement Friday 
that he will again veto any bill vesting 
right of the offshore lands in the States will 
defeat the wishes of the States whose elec- 
toral vote put him in office. 

(Mr. Truman received 303 electoral votes, 
68 of these made up of Texas, 23; California, 
25; Florida, 8; and Georgia, 12, States that 
are wholeheartedly against him on this issue. 
Had these 68 votes been cast for the GOP 
nominee, Tom Dewey would have had a plu- 
rality of 257 votes to Truman’s 235, though 
of course had the votes been cast for the 
States’ Rights Party, Truman would still 
have had a plurality, 235 to 189 to 107.) 

In any event, a majority of the people of 
the United States were against having all or 
any part of Harry Truman and his policies 
in 1948. It would be a wild guesser who 
would say today that the majority is not far 
larger against him as of June 17, 1951. 

The United States is formed by a voluntary 
union of the States which thereby neither 
in intent nor fact surrendered a single 
square inch of land to the Federal Govern- 
ment they formed, nor could the Federal 
Government acquire by decree any territory 


‘which in normal usage belonged to those 


States. 

The United States Government did not 
own, was not given, and could not rightly 
claim any land belonging to any State which 
entered the Union. 

The United States did own and could claim 
all of the Federal territory which it subse- 
quently acquired (the Louisiana Purchase, 
the Florida Purchase, the area affected by 
the Treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo, the Gads- 
den Purchase, and the terrain given up by 
Texas by agreement). Not having specifi- 
cally given offshore lands to States created 
out of this territory, the Federal Govern- 
ment might perhaps claim these rightly, 
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though by inference it may have given up the 
title. 

Nothing in the majority opinion of a mi- 
nority of the Supreme Court which by acci- 
dent has decided this case has in any way 
explained how the States could lose a title 
which they possessed or how the Federal 
Government could gain a title which it did 
not have. 

The “paramount rights” opinion of the 
court is an assertion of arrogant and tyran- 
nical power. 


The Greater Concept 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER D. ANGELL 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 20, 1951 


Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recor, I include the following article by 
David Lawrence, from United States 
News and World Report for June 22, 
1951: 

THE GREATER CONCEPT 
(By David Lawrence) 

From the lips of a military man last week 
came a plea for the use of moral force as a 
preventive of war. 

No visionary was speaking, but a man who 
has served as Deputy Chief of Staff for plans 
and combat operations—a professional in the 
field of strategy—Lt. Gen. Albert C, Wede- 
meyer. He says that spirit is worth more 
than munitions—that moral support is more 
important than material support. He thinks 
that if we had opportunely given such help 
to the Nationalists of China, the Communists 
would not be on top there today. 

General Wedemeyer sees the people of 
Russia and of the satellite countries as re- 
ceptive to our ideas, to the truth about our 
motives and purposes and our friendship for 
them. He sees the possibility of using our 
political, economic and spiritual resources 
to encourage the people of Russia and of the 
smaller countries behind the iron curtain. 

The General decries war as such but does 
not hesitate to advocate nevertheless the 
vigorous use of our Navy and our Air Force 
to take punitive action against those who 
have already committed aggression in the 
Far East. He favors a strict economic block- 
ade of China by the United Nations and, if 
necessary, a naval blockade, too. He refuses 
to believe that our allies will desert us even 
if we are the only nation that can put into 
effect such a blockade. For, he asks, where 
would they go? Into the arms of Russia? 
Absurd. He argues that we have not been 
sufficiently persuasive—that we have not 
exerted our leadership effectively. He is con- 
fident our allies will go along with us when 
the showndown comes. 

General Wedemeyer would warn Russia 
now that she must, as the U. N. proclaimed 
by its resolution, cease to aid the aggressor— 
the forces of Red China. He recommends 
that diplomatic relations be severed with 
the Soviet regime and with all governments 
associated with it. 

The value today of a continuance of diplo- 
matic relations with Russia is questionable, 
The advantage to Russia, as General Wede- 
meyer points out, is that her agents and 
plotters are permitted to maintain an official 
status within this country through the em- 
bassies and legations of the Soviet and her 
satellites. There is no advantage to us in 
maintaining ambassadors and ministers who, 
with their staffs, are virtually imprisoned, 
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The radio and telegraph are always available 
for formal communication. 

If the Communists knew that America in- 
tended to be firm—that this country was no 
longer dominated by a psychology of fear— 
there would be a different story to tell about 
the whole world situation. 

But wouldn’t all this lead to war? It’s a 
“calculated risk,” the General answers, and 
there comes a time when you have to take 
that risk or be trampled upon and abused 
as are all weaklings when they reveal timidity 
to their foes, 

The most important recommendations of 
all, however, was General Wedemeyer’s pro- 
posal that the United States organize its 
psycho-social warfare on a broad scale. This 
means the pledge of economic help to our 
friends, the communication to the peoples of 
Russia of the truth about American inten- 
tions, and the sending of military missions 
to all those countries, large and small, whose 
armies could possibly form a part of the de- 
fense of the free world. 

Such a program must be based on truth 
and sincerity. The Department of State, as 
the voice of American foreign policy, should 
not be intermingled with information efforts 
in the so-called propaganda field. A sepa- 
rate agency of government should deal in 
information, and so far as possible the regu- 
lar channels of news should be used for the 
Voice of America broadcasts. 

A group of citizens—a bipartisan commis- 
sion of outstanding men and women—can be 
formed to develop an information program 
for America that can effectively reach into 
the hearts and minds of the people bebind 
the iron curtain. 

Congress doesn't believe the present set-up 
of the Voice of America is the right one. 
Given a commission of citizens as advisers 
to a separate governmental agency reporting 
directly to the President—as the Office of 
War Information did in World War II-—much 
progress can be made toward the use of moral 
force. It is a concept that offers greater 
promise of achievement that anything else 
we have tried to do to prevent a large-scale 
war, Moral force has never really been given 
a chance. 

Cannot we, with our inventiveness and our 
ingenuity, find ways to persuade 200,000,000 
people in the Soviet Republic that they are 
being exploited by less than 200 men? Surely 
the genius of America in the field of com- 
munication should be given the chance to 
demonstrate what has long been believed by 
many of us—that moral force can be of 
greater value than military force in prevent- 
ing war. 


Helena Eagles Again Lead the Way 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


H ON. MIKE MANSFIELD 


OFH MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 20, 1951 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der unanmous consent, I am inserting 
in the Recorp a letter from the Honor- 
able Frank Murray, chairman of the 
fund-raising campaign conducted by 
Helena Aerie, No. 16, FOE, for the Arth- 
ritis and Rheumatism Foundation, and 
also a copy of a proposed resolution to 
be presented to the national convention 
of the Fraternal Order of Eagles this 
year. 


This resolution is in full accord with 
the many humanitarian aspects of this 
great organization and I commend it to 
the House for consideration: 


ARTHRITIS AND RHEUMATISM FouNDATION, 
New York, N. Y., May 29, 1951. 

Dear FRIENDS: Your generous support of 
all civic and charitable programs is deeply 
appreciated by everyone in Helena, and more 
especially by your loyal patrons. 

Once again we call on you to assist in the 
initial fund-raising campaign conducted by 
the Fraternal Order of Eagles, Helena Aerie, 
No. 16, for the benefit of the Montana com- 
mittee, Rocky Mountain Chapter of the 
Arthritis and Rheumatism Foundation. 

How can you help? 

By inserting in your newspaper or radio 
advertisement a brief item relative to this 
arthritis fund-raising campaign and benefit 
program at the Eagles Hall, 8 p. m. Satur- 
day, June 9, 1951. 

Just advise the advertising department of 
EFDW-EXLJ-Independent-Record, and they 
will be glad to handle the details. 

Thanks a million for your support and best 
wishes for your continued success. 

Sincerely yours, 
FRANK MURRAY, 
Chairman, 
PROFOSED RESOLUTION, NATIONAL ARTHRITIS 
AND RHEUMATISM FOUNDATION 


Whereas arthritis and other rheumatic 
diseases are among the greatest causes of 
chronic disability in the United States and 
constitutes our Nation’s most important 
medical and public health problem in that 
it affects more persons than cancer, diabetes, 
heart trouble and tuberculosis combined; and 

Whereas approximately 7½-million men, 
women and children in the United States 
suffer from some form of arthritis or rheu- 
matic disease; and 

Whereas in this period of mobilization, 
this constitutes a major threat to our na- 
tional manpower reserve and to the health 
and efficiency of our productive labor force; 
and 

Whereas civic and fraternal organizations, 
societies and individuals are being called 
upon to participate in some activity in fur- 
therance of the National Arthritis and Rheu- 
matism Foundation, the initial purpose 
thereof being the raising of funds; and 

Whereas the Grand Aerie of the Fraternal 
Order of Eagles, by and through its able 
administrative director, M. L. Brown, and 
the worthy officers who have preceded him, 
has formed the vanguard of every worth- 
while civic enterprise, every philanthropic 
movement and every charitable cause where- 
in humanity has benefited; and 

Whereas all subordinate aeries have been 
quick to respond and pledge their support 
to all meritorious and worth-while move- 
ments sponsored and inaugurated by the 
grand serie; and 

Whereas the worthiness of the National 
Arthritis and Rheumatism Foundation 
speaks for itself: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That Helena Aerie No. 16 pledge 
its support to any movement sponsored by 
the Grand Aerie on behalf of the National 
Arthritis and Rheumatism Foundation and 
respectfully petitions the Grand Aerie to 
designate the month of November of this 
year as and for a Nation-wide Fraternal Or- 
der of Eagles activity in support of the 
Arthritis and Rheumatism Foundation for 
the purpose of focusing public attention on 
medical, social, and economic aspects of this 
primary health program, and reminding the 
Nation that solution depends upon the full- 
est cooperation of the people, science, Gov- 
ernment, and health and welfare agencies; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That Helena Aerie No. 16 sug- 
gests that all Grand Aerie and subordinate 
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officers and members of the Fraternal Order 
of Eagles contribute liberally of their alms 
toward this great humanitarian cause and 
recommends that the Grand Aerie in annual 
convention assembled appropriate the sum 
of $4,000 to publicize and coordinate the 
subordinate aeries on the National Arthritis 
and Rheumatism Foundation program or 
for any other purpose connected therewith 
advisable to the Grand Aerie; and be it fur- 
ther 
Resolved, That Helena Aerie No. 16 submit 
three copies of this resolution to the State 
secretary of the Montana State Aerie and 
urgently recommend its adoption by that 
group, and that a copy of this resolution 
be sent to the Honorable M. L. Brown, ad- 
ministrative director, and to the Honorable 
John A. Abel, chief auditor. 
Unanimously adopted June 21, 1951. 
Arrie No. 16 or HELENA, MONT., 
Ernest RETZ, Worthy President. 
Duane K. Lewis, Secretary. 


Our Government Stood Idly by While 
Communist Russia Stole Qur A-Bomb 
Secrets 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES J. KERSTEN 


‘ OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 20,1951 ` 


Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, during World War II when the 
Soviet Union was supposedly our bosoni 
ally our Government officials dared not 
offend Stalin regardless of how much 
our own security may have been im- 
periled by their failure to act. 

The Communists operated a full-scale 
espionage system in the United States 
throughout World War II, particularly 
designed to discover our atom-bomb 
secrets. Not only was this espionage 
system most successful but our own 
United States Government knew these 
secrets were being stolen at the time. 
Not only did our Government officials 
know that these atomic secrets were be- 
ing stolen but they knew it at the very 
time of their theft and transfer so that 
their transmission to Russia could have 
been prevented. 

Our own United States security officers 
were forced by United States Govern- 
ment order to actually stand by physi- 
cally and watch with their own eyes the 
transfer of atomic secrets to known Rus- 
sian agents. Our Government refused 
to permit any arrest to be made. 

Such is the ghastly record of our so- 
called atomic security. For more details 
of this tragic episode, I include herewith 
the following article which appeared in 
the April 1951 issue of the American 
Mercury: 

WO Gave RUSSIA THE A-Boms? 
(By William Bradford Huie) 

On January 15, 1951, at the Waldorf-As- 
toria Hotel in New York City, Thomas E. 
Murray, a member of the United States 
Atomic Energy Commission, made this sig- 
nificant statement: “Thanks to such trait- 
ors as Fuchs and Pontecorvo, to mention only 
two—and Lord knows how many more 


* œ the Russians unfortunately have 
the atomic bomb.” 
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This was the first official admission of a 
high crime against freemen: the bomb was 
given to the Russians. It was given to them 
by American, Canadian, and British citizens, 
and the gift enabled Russia to begin the in- 
timidatory use of the bombs at least 10 
years before they could have done so with- 
out the gift. 

The admission that the bomb was given 
marks a reversal by the Government of the 
United States. Heretofore, spokesmen for 
the administration have contended that 
Russian espionage was unavailing since 
there was nothing to steal; and there has 
been a 7-year Government effort to protect 
the American citizens who gave our secrets 
to Russia. Dr. Joseph Weinberg, who per- 
sonally delivered a formula to a Russian 
agent, is today a protected professor at the 
University of Minnesota. Dr. David Bohm, 
who was.a member of Weinberg’s Com- 
munist cell, was, until recently, a protected 
professor at Princeton. And Steve Nelson, 
born Stefan Mesarosh, who headed the es- 
pionage effort against the Radiation Labora- 
tories at Berkeley, Calif., is a free citizen of 
Pennsylvania. 

Immediately after the Second War the 
Canadian Government brought its atomic 
spies and traitors to trial, sent them to jail, 
and published a masterly report on their 
crimes. But the United States Government 
first tried to deny that crimes had been 
committed, then tried to shield the crimi- 
nals, and finally—reluctantly—has allowed 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation to make 
a series of arrests. 

Now has come the admission: Russia got 
the bomb through the connivance of Ameri- 
can citizens, and as the result of derelictions 
of officers of the Government of the United 
States. 

There are two groups of guilty Americans: 
(1) The men who actually conspired to de- 
liver information into Russian-employed 
hands, and (2) the officers of our Govern- 
ment who knew that such deliveries were 
being made and who, nevertheless, pre- 
vented the arrest of the conspirators. Both 
of these groups deserve the wrath of freemen 
everywhere, for they have contributed to our 
present predicament. 

It is impossible to exaggerate the enormity 
of this offense against America and the free 
world. For 5 years after the Second War the 
West enjoyed freedom to recover because of 
the American monopoly of the bomb, The 
Western European nations could pour their 
energies into economic recovery rather than 
arms because Russia could not retaliate in 
kind against atomic attack. Had the Rus- 
sian espionage effort not been successful, our 
scientists agree that this grace period would 
have extended at least five more, and prob- 
ably 10 years. Now, however, since Russia 
has the bomb, the Western European na- 
tions, as well as America, must divert their 
energies to arms, and already in Asia, Russia 
has dared to send her satellite, Red China, 
into war against the United Nations. 

For this 10-year advantage, for the ability 
now to force the free world into a vast arma- 
ment effort, Russia can thank the Lord 
knows how many Americans who conspired 
to help, and who refused to allow the con- 
spiracy to be exposed. 

This refusal of our Government to inter- 
fere with the conspiracy is the most ironic 
aspect of the tragedy. Our security agencies 
did their part to prevént the delivery of the 
bomb to Russia. Agents of the FBI and the 
Army's Counter-Intelligence Corps knew 
that Joe Weinberg delivered a vital formula 
to Steve Nelson in 1943; the agents watched 
Nelson pass the formula to Peter Ivanov; the 
agents begged for permission to stop the 
transfers, but the State and Justice Depart- 
ments of the United States Government re- 
fused to allow the arrest of the conspirators. 

For 7 years there has been a virtual con- 
spiracy to keep these facts from the Amer- 


ican people. All the facts that can be ascer- 
tained from the FBI and from military intel- 
ligence will now be published by the Mer- 
cury. This, the first of a series of articles, 
deals with the espionage effort against the 
Radiation Laboratories of the University of 
California. 

It is believed that as early as 1939 the 
Comintern learned that our experiments 
in nuclear physics might have military im- 
Plications. By 1940 it is known that word 
had gone out to the trusted Communists in 
the United States to report all information 
on the subject of nuclear physics as well as 
the movements of American and foreign 
physicists in this country. The over-all head 
of Russian espionage in North America was 
a man known as J. U. Peters, and in 1940 
Peters assigned a special agent to head the 
effort against each of the research centers 
which at that time were experimenting with 
atomic energy. Steve Nelson headed the 
effort against the radiation laboratory at 
the University of California, and Arthur 
Adams directed the effort against the 
metallurgical laboratory at the University of 
Chicago. 

Nelson went to Berkeley with a 15-year 
record of loyal service to the Communist 
Party. From youth he had practiced the 
game of dissembling and fraud. Born Stefan 
Mesarosh in Chaglich, Yugoslavia, on Janu- 
ary 1, 1903, in 1920 he slipped into the United 
States with his mother and two sisters under 
the name of his uncle, Josef Fleischinger, a 
naturalized United States citizen, who 
claimed to be husband and father of the 
new immigrants. Two years later, when im- 
migration authorities learned of the fraud, 
it was decided after a hearing that “if 
allowed to remain in the United States these 
people undoubtedly will become substantial 
citizens.” The State Department concurred 
in this opinion, and the entry of the 
“Fleischingers” was legalized. 

In 1928, when he was 25, the dark, stocky 
Nelson became a citizen, swearing allegiance 
before a Federal judge in Detroit. At that 
time he had for 3 years been a member of 
the Communist Party. 

When he was 28 Nelson was sent to Mos- 
cow to learn techniques of espionage and 
revolution at the Lenin school. He received 
his passport as a native-born American, born 
in Rankin, Pa., son of a Swedish immigrant. 
He said he was a carpenter, that he wanted to 
go to Germany to study building construc- 
tion, that he had never been abroad. All he 
saw of German building construction was 
the houses along the railroad tracks of the 
Moscow express. He spent 2 years at the 
Lenin school, then was sent to Shanghai for 
a year of practice in the arts of infiltration, 
espionage, sabotage and blackmail. 

Back in America in 1934 he was a “section 
organizer” for the party in the Pennsylvania 
coal fields. But the Comintern tapped him 
for service in the Spanish Civil War—and 
again he duped the State Department. Ap- 
plying for his passport he claime’ to be a 
salesman named Joseph Fleischinger, born in 
Philadelphia in 1904, making his first trip 
abroad for a vacation in France. Though he 
misspelled “Fleischinger” twice in signing 
his application, he was granted the passport 
that enabled him to spend 4 months as a 
lieutenant-colonel in the Abraham Lincoln 
Brigade of the Loyalist Army. During his 
war service the New York Daily Worker fre- 
quently priased him. 

On his return to America he was promoted 
to membership in the National Committee 
of the Communist Party alongside such char- 
acters as Eugene Dennis, Jack Stachel, and 
others of the 11 recently convicted of con- 
spiring to overthrow the United States Gov- 
ernment. In 1940 he was given the Party's 
top conspiratorial assignment: to collect the 
secrets on the development of the atom 
bomb at the radiation laboratory at Berkeley. 
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It is believed that one of the reasons why 
Nelson was given this assignment was that 
he was a friend of a woman named Kather- 
ine Harrison. 

Miss Harrison had an interesting back- 
ground. A biologist with pinking leanings, 
she had gone to Spain in 1937 in search of 
a man with whom, presumably, she was in 
love. Her man, a member of the Abraham 
Lincoln Brigade, had been killed by the 
time she arrived, and this sad knowledge was 
imparted to her by Lieut.-Col. Joseph Fleisch- 
inger, alias Steve Nelson, Nelson came to 
know Miss Harrison quite well—well enough 
to be certain of future invitations to her 
home. And by 1940 Miss Harrison’s home 
was an interesting place for Communists, for 
she had returned from Spain to the United 
States, transferred to the University of Cal- 
ifornia, and married Dr. J. Robert Oppen- 
heimer, the man who was to direct the as- 
sembly of the atomic bomb! 

Dr. Oppenheimer has testified before the 
House Un-American Activities Commit- 
tee that he was never a member of the 
party; his wife has not yet been called to 
testify; but his brother, Frank Oppenheimer, 


nas admitted party membership. (The pos- 


sibility that Nelson may have gotten some of 
the secrets from the Oppenheimer family 
will be detailed in a subsequent install- 
ment.) 

Nelson’s first action in California was to 
form a Communist cell composed of four to 
eight scientists who were working on the 
bomb project in the laboratories. The name 
and number and partial membership in this 
cell have been established by sworn testi- 
mony before the House committee. The 
chief recruiter was Giovanni Rossi Lomanitz, 
an Oklahoma boy, who had come to the 
University of California in 1940, at the age 
of 19, to study physics. The membership in- 
cluded two other bright students at the 
university: David Joseph Bohm, of Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa., and Joseph Weinberg, from the 
Bronx, New York, both of whom received a 
Ph.D. degree in 1943 at the age of 26, while 
engaged meantime on atomic research at the 
radiation laboratory. 

Nelson was known as Hugo among this 
group, and he constantly preached the doc- 
trine that scientific developments must be 
shared with all mankind—and particularly 
with the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. 

Agents of the FBI and the Army’s CIC, 
working together, knew the members of this 
cell and tailed them all. And the agents 
were not asleep on a dark night in March 
1943 when Dr. Weinberg made his way to 
8720 Grove Street, Oakland, which was Nel- 
son’s home. Nelson was away when he ar- 
rived, but Mrs. Nelson let him in. At 1:30 
a. m. Nelson returned, and this conversation 
was overheard by CIC agents: 

“Sorry to keep you watiting,” Nelson said. 


-“I had an important meeting downtown.” 


“I've got some information,” Weinberg 
said, “that I think the party can use. It’s a 
new formula.” 

“Let me have it,” Nelson replied. 

Weinberg explained that he couldn't leave 
the formula as it was in the handwriting of 
another scientist, and it had to be returned 
by morning. “You'll have to make a copy of 
it,” he told Nelson. 

“Read it to me slowly,” Nelson said. 
mustn’t make a mistake.” 

The CIC agents grimaced as they listened 
to Weinberg carefully read the formula. 
Then Nelson read it back with even greater 
care, 

Our security agencies, knowing the impor- 
tance of this formula, were appalled. Hur- 
ried appeals were made to the State and Jus- 
tice Departments to allow the arrest of Nel- 
son, Weinberg, and the others. These appeals 
became even more frantic when the agents, 
a few hours later, heard Nelson telephone the 
Soviet consulate in San Francisco and make 


“we 
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a date to meet the vice consul, Peter Ivanov, 
that afternoon at the “usual place.” 

With perhaps the future of western civili- 
zation at stake, both the State and Justice 
Departments refused to authorize an arrest. 
And next afternoon the agents had to endure 
the ordeal of watching Nelson meet Ivanov 
on the grounds of the St. Francis Hospital in 
San Francisco and hand him the formula. 

This information was considered so impor- 
tant by the Russians that the third secre- 
tary of the Soviet Embassy in Washington, 
Vassili Zubilin, flew to San Francisco and 
rewarded Nelson with a substantial cash 
bonus. 

As Nelson continued his successful activi- 
ties, aided by Weinberg and others, the CIC 
and FBI agents kept our Government in- 
formed day by day. The agents, denied the 
authority to make arrests, pleaded for au- 
thority to discharge Weinberg, Bohm, Lo- 
manitz, and others from the Radiation Lab- 
cratory. But this authority, too, was not 
forthcoming: Russia was our great friend 
and ally, and the pro-Communists in our 
State and Justice Departments refused to 
interfere with the conspirators. 

On July 1, 1944, Dr. Martin David Kamen, 
a chemist at the Radiation Laboratory, was 
observed by CIC officers in conversation with 
Gregory Kheifets and Gregory Casperov, So- 
viet vice consuls. The meeting took place in 
a restaurant, and, according to the testimony 
of the intelligence officers, Kamen divulged 
classified information to the Russians. 

In August 1943, according to sworn testi- 
mony, a meeting was held in the home of Dr. 
Weinberg in Berkeley. In attendance were 
Bernadette Doyle, secretary to Steve Nelson; 
Nelson; Lomanitz; Irving David Fox; David 
and Ken Max Manfred, formerly 


these persons, with the exception of Doyle 
and Nelson, were then employees of the 
Radiation Laboratory and working on the 
atomic project. Witnesses before the House 
committee have identified all of them as 
being members of the Communist Party. 

No actions against any of this group were 
taken by the United States Government be- 
tween 1943 and 1948. After the war Nelson 
settled down as chairman of the Communist 
Party in western Pennsylvania. Dr. Wein- 
berg found a safe haven as an assistant pro- 
fessor of physics at the University of Minne- 
sota. Dr. Bohm stayed on at the Radiation 
Laboratory in Berkeley until 1946, then after 
a brief stint as a research assistant in the 
university’s physics department, in February 
1947 took his talents to a professorial post 
at Princeton. Lomanitz batted around from 
California to Cornell until 1948, when he ob- 
tained a year’s respite teaching physics at 
Fisk University in Nashville. A word raised 
against any of them—or against Frank Op- 
penheimer—was denounced as persecution 
by such journals as the Washington Post 
and Time magazine. 

On September 10, 1948, Lt. Gen. Leslie 
R. Groves, former head of the Manhattan 
Project, told the House Committee on Un- 
American Activities: 

“I have no hesitancy in saying that there 
was continued and persistent and well-or- 
ganized espionage against the United States 
and particularly against the atom bomb 
project by a foreign power with which we 
were not at war, and its misguided and 
traitorous domestic sympathizers.” 

On September 28, 1948, the House com- 
mittee reported: 

“These facts have been clearly established 
by the committee to date: 

“1. During the war, diplomatic represent- 
ative of the Russian Government in the 
United States organized and directed several 
espionage groups made up of American Com- 
munists for the purpose of obtaining secret 
information concerning the development of 
the atomic bomb. 

“2. These espionage groups were successful 
in placing some of their members in highly 


strategic positions in various atomic-bomb 
installations where they had access to the 
most secret and confidential information. 

“3. These groups were successful in ob- 
taining and transmitting secret informa- 
tion concerning the atomic bomb to diplo- 
matic representatives and espionage agents 
of the Russian Government. 

In September 1948 the House committee 
recommended that Nelson be prosecuted un- 
der the Espionage Act of 1917, as well as for 
contempt of Congress. The Department of 
Justice declined to take action. 

On August 10, 1950, Nelson was asked be- 
fore the House committee: “In the event of 
war between the United States and Russia, to 
which country would you owe your allegiance 
and loyalty?” 

“I refuse to answer,” he said. 

This was his unqualified reply. 

After the House cited Nelson for contempt, 
his offices were raided in Pittsburgh, and he 
was arrested for violating Pennsylvania’s 
1939 antisedition laws. In court on Septem- 
ber 2, he denounced the judge as a damned 
liar, in spite of which his bail was reduced 
from $100,000 to $10,000, and this was posted 
by the Communist Party. 

On December 4, 1950, Nelson, along with 
his Berkeley pals, Lomanitz, Bohn, and Fox, 
was indicted by a Federal grand jury for con- 
tempt of Congress in refusing to answer ques- 
tions. Three days later he was taken into 
custody in Washington, where he pleaded in- 
nocent and was released on $1,500 bail. 

On December 23, 1950, Matthew Cvetic, an 
undercover investigator for the FBI, testi- 
fied before the House committee that he was 
present when Nelson told party members that 
the United States was our enemy and Joe 
Stalin our leader. 

All efforts to prosecute Dr. Weinberg have 
thus far proved unavailing. As a result of 
the conflict in testimony before the House 
committee, the committee reported: “It is 
the opinion of the committee that Joseph 
Weinberg made untruthful statements upon 
the three occasions he appeared before us.” 
The House committee recommended that he 
be prosecuted for perjury, but thus far the 
Department of Justice has taken no action, 
Last December 20, the House committee re- 
opened a secret investigation of the “Scien- 
tist X” (as Weinberg was known) atom spy 
case. Two former Communist witnesses, 
David Hawkins and Kenneth May, denied any 
knowledge that Weinberg was a Communist 
or that a Communist cell had existed in the 
radiation laboratory. Eight days later, on 
December 28, a Federal grand jury resumed 
its own investigation of the “Scientist X” 
spy case. To date, however, nothing has 
come of these efforts, and Dr. Weinberg is 
still meeting his classes in physics at the 
University of Minnesota. 

David Bohm has not fared quite so well. 
As a result of the grand jury indictment 
on December 4, he was arrested that night 
in his home in Princeton. He was released 
on $1,500 bail, but was suspended by the 
university from teaching and all other duties. 
Meanwhile, his appeal of January 3, 1951, 
to a Federal judge in Washington to dis- 
miss the contempt charges against him has 
been neither granted nor denied. 

The youngest of these three former fel- 
low students and conspirators, Giovanni 
Rossi Lomanitz, has continued his Commu- 
nist activities openly and actively since the 
days when he organized the small secret 
cell in the radiation laboratory in Berkeley. 
After testifying before the House Un-Ameri- 
can Activities Committee in 1949, he joined 
a construction gang. Shortly afterward he 
was arrested in the far southwest by the 
local police for disturbing the peace, namely, 
holding a Communist camp meeting. Sub- 
sequently, when several newspapermen 
sought him out for an interview, he climbed 
a flagpole and stayed aloft in silence until 
the reporters left. He was again in trouble 
with the law in December 1950. Arrested 
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in Oklahoma City following the grand jury 
indictment for contempt, he was unable to 
Produce the $1,500 bail, and thus had to 
put up with a brief sojourn in jail. He 
joined his old friend Dave Bohm in the 
January 3 appeal for dismissal of contempt 

. No further action has been taken 
against him. He is still free to roam the 
country holding more camp meetings if he 
likes for the cause. 

Taken altogether it is a sorry story of the 
administration of justice, or even ordinary 
precaution, in times that can rightly be 
considered catastrophic. In all the history 
of governments there is probably no parallel 
to this conduct by the Government of the 
United States. 


Premier Acheson 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN V. BEAMER 


OF INDIANA 2 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 20, 1951 


Mr. BEAMER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing article from Counter-Action: 

PREMIER ACHESON 

Although his official title is Secretary of 
State, Dean Acheson today is second only to 
Stalin as regards power to shape the destiny 
of his own country and the free world, 


A PREMIER IS THE TOP MAN IN ANY GOVERNMENT 


The elected head of the government, and 
the elected representatives of the people are 
kept in the background—have little to do 
with top policy decisions. For instance: 
Russia has a president. Do you know his 
name? 

ACHESON IS DIFFERENT 


He stays in the background, makes few 
Public statements, avoids publicity, and op- 
erates as a ventriloquist—pulling strings and 
putting his own words into the mouths of 
the President, the Secretary of Defense, U. N, 
delegates, Voice of America broadcasters, 
and various members of the Cabinet, the 
Congress, and heads of various agencies. 

The Truman policy is Acheson's policy. 
General Marshall’s policy is Acheson's policy. 
Warren Austin's policy statements are Ache- 
son’s policy statements. The now defunct 
bipartisan foreign policy was Acheson's for- 
eign policy; and, on the record, Acheson’s 
policy has been nearly 100 percent Commu- 
riet Party line. 

Acheson is using the Democratic Party as 
the Communists, for 11 years, used the CIO, 
The Commies nearly wrecked tho CIO, and 
if President Truman continues to be charmed 
by this intellectual genius, he, Acheson, is 
going to wreck not only the Democratic Party, 
but civilization as we have known it. 

Acheson is the most brilliant, most capable, 
most ruthless, shrewdest person in Washing- 
ton. Think this one over: It required the 
entire United States Communist Party ap- 
paratus to sell both the Democrats and 
Republicans in Congress on the Communist 
Party line: “Get the boys home by Christ- 
mas,” and “Get our troops out of China.” 
Remember? But Acheson, single-handed, 
has succeeded in p Truman to ac- 
cept most of his (Acheson’s) Communist 
Party line policy as the administration policy. 

“PARTY-LINE” ON KOREA 

Communist Party line on Korea at present 
is: (1) Bring our boys home. (2) An armis- 
tice or cease fire now. (3) Negotiate a set- 
tlement with Red China through U. N. 
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(4) Don’t spread the war to China and bring 
on war III with its A-bombs on American 
cities. (5) Give Formosa to Chinese Reds. 
(6) Seat Red China in the U. N. 

General Bradley’s testimony of May 22 
showed that our policy on points 2, 3, and 
4, are the same as this Communist Party 
line. MacArthur knew Acheson was trying 
to follow points 5 and 6. If General Marshall 
nad had the guts to tell the American peo- 
ple what Acheson was doing to China in 1946, 
there would be no American boys dying in 
Korea, today. 

Acheson merely sits back, pulls the strings, 
and his policy is defended by nearly every 
leading Democrat in Washington. And, a 
few Republicans. Is he shrewd? Does he 
posses power? Here are some examples of 
his efforts to assume the role of “Dictator” 
Acheson. 

Acheson's State Department has one defi- 
nite function, diplomacy. However, Acheson 
has acquired, either through usurpation or 
transfer, the duties and powers of a half 
dozen or more other departments. 

1. He is dictator of our foreign policy. 

2. He is dictator over our so-called Voice of 
America program. 

3. He controls propaganda at home 
through his State Department public rela- 
tions aides. 

4. He controls hundreds of foreign mission 
and ECA propagandists. 

5. He persuaded Truman to give him 
nearly absolute control over the $10,500,000,- 
000 foreign-aid program, including ECA, 
point 4, all military allccations of clothing, 
food, machinery, arms, and ammunition. 

6. This enables him to manipulate prices, 
placement of orders, and placing of key men 
(who can see and talk red) in all countries 
receiving American aid. 

7. He determines mostly the allocations 
(domiestic and foreign) of raw materials. 

8. He has control of tariffs—a congres- 
sional function. 

9. He controls most of the utterances, ac- 
tions, and policy planning of the Defense 
Department (Acheson has controlled 
Marshall since 1945.) 

10. Acheson tells Truman what the “Tru- 
man Policy” will be. 

11. He has control of Atlantic Pact 
machinery which will enable him to tie 
Eisenhower's hands as he did MacArthur's. 
First evidence of this: 


t GERMANY—ANOTHER KOREA 


Acheson has created another Korea in Ger» 
many. Russia has over 300,000 East German 
troops armed and trained. Object: Under 
the pretense of uniting Germany, these 
troops are supposed to seize West Germany 
and the industrial Ruhr Basin. 

By arming 200,000 West Germans (instead 
of creating a leaf-raking WPA for young un- 
employed West Germans as we have done) 
this threat will be removed. Otherwise we 
would have to defend West Germany, and 
Russia would have a real excuse to march to 
the channel. We do not need to arm all 
Western Europe now, only West Germany. 

Can’t Washington read? Don’t they know 
that Russia has stirred up 90 percent more 
heat against arming West Germany than she 
has over arming all other Western European 
countries under our Atlantic Pact? Why? 
Because a rearmed West Germany would 
not only wreck Stalin’s Germany unity 
hoax, but these West German troops (along 
with armed Japan) would be our most val- 
uable allies in war III—which is inevitable, 
as Communist dogma has maintained for 
the past 100 years, and still does. But par- 
don us, we forgot that Washington doesn't 
read much besides letters from the voters. 

So Acheson isn’t rearming West Germany 
or Japan. Eisenhower will have to struggle 
along with Europe’s best army unarmed. 
MacArthur requested small arms for Japan 
last January. Counteraction presented the 


reasons why these two countries should be 
armed 15 months ago. 


FREE SPEECH 


Dictator Acheson advanced another notch 
May 11 by moving in on free speech. The 
functions of an established agency in State 
Department which censored articles and 
speeches, were turned over to a new policy 
staff in Acheson’s office. 

Acheson will now be able to Tone Down” 
each Congressman’s and Cabinet member's 
speech to his liking—inserting his (Ache- 
son’s) own words—just like Premier (Dic- 
tator) Stalin tells his boys what to say— 
including the Russian President. 


ON THE RECORD 


Just what has been Dean Acheson’s atti- 
tude toward communists and world commu- 
nism? Here are some of the answers from 
the record: (Next year’s appropriations are 
coming up. Gentleman of Congress: Read 
on—Then use your own judgment.) 

Dean Acheson was very active in securing 
United States recognition of Russia (1933); 
attended the celebration banquet—his law 
firm soon began handling Communist legal 
affairs in the United States. 

Alger Hiss—Acheson sponsored the Hiss 
brothers unreservedly to Assistant Secretary 
of State, Adolph Berle, although Whittaker 
Chambers had already denounced them as 
Soviet agents. (Donald Hiss is a member of 
Acheson's law firm. Alger was his right- 
hand man in the State Department. 

Acheson used his influence with the FBI 
(1946) to save Alger Hiss. Stettinius had 
ordered FBI loyaity check on State Depart- 
ment. (FBI had Chambers accusations in 
its files, yet Hiss was cleared.) Senate com- 
mittee—why not check on that one? 

Acheson secured appointment of Hiss as 
adviser to Roosevelt and Stettinius at Yalta. 

Acheson secured appointment of Hiss as 
first Secretary General of the U. N. 

Acheson secured appointment of Hiss as 
Director of the Division of International Se- 
curity in charge of United States prepara- 
tions for U. N. 

Acheson refused to “turn his back” on 
Alger Hiss, after 20 jurors had found him 
guilty of perjury. Acheson has never with- 
drawn this statement, altho Hiss is now 
serving time. 

Acheson stated (July 20, 1949—again in 
1950) that there were no communists in the 
State Department. This statement proved 
to be untrue. 


JESSUP AND VINCENT 


Acheson appointed Philip Jessup top 
American foreign policy adviser, both in 
Europe and in Asia, in spite of documented 
charges of a “softness” toward communism, 
(It was Mr. Jessup’s secretary (Miss Ander- 
son) who did the behind the door “wire tap- 
ping” on the secret Truman-MacArthur 
conference on Wake Island.) Jessup has 
stalled with Gromyko at present Paris con- 
ference for 3 months, thereby slowing Eisen- 
hower's rearmament program to a walk. 

Acheson, without investigation (April 18, 
1947), cleared John Carter Vincent, Chief of 
the Far Eastern Division of State Department 
(labeled by us, October 1950, as Communist 
front“) of charges of procommunism filed 
by United States Senator. 

Vincent drafted Marshall instructions used 
in forcing China into the hands of Fussia’s 
puppet Mao. Vincent issued a similar memo 
to General Stilwell. 

Pat Hurley (Ambassador to China) had 
Vincent recalled. Acheson immediately 
named Vincent Chief of China Branch of 
Far Eastern Affairs, in charge of Ambassador 
Hurley's activities. Senate committee, why 
not call Pat Hurley before your committee? 


LILIENTHAL COMMITTEE 


Acheson recommended the personnel of 
our Lilienthal atomic energy committee 
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(appointed October 1946) without the 
knowledge of his (Acheson's) boss, Secretary 
of State Byrnes, or Bernard Baruch, head 
of U. N. Atomic Commission. 

Acheson then fronted for the Acheson- 
Lilienthal atomic report, which would have 
turned our atomic secrets over to Russia— 
on promise of peaceful uses—but with no 
inspection or check-up by us to see if they 
were living up to the agreement. 

Acheson invited Russia to attend our Bi- 
kini A-bomb tests (held July 1, 1946). 

SPANISH “COMMIES’* 

Acheson (December 16, 1945) received a 
former Spanish “Commie” leader, but re- 
fused to receive the anti-Communist leader 
from Spain. Four days later Acheson re- 
ceived and promised another Spanish Com- 
mie” leader (and Stalin-loving Marcantonio, 
New York Congressman) to intervene on be- 
half of two condemned (Spanish) Commu- 
nists. 


SMEAR CAMPAIGN 


Acheson has permitted Russia’s delegates 
to U. N. to smear the United States for hours 
on end, without permitting a reply in kind. 
All this went out to all countries. The im- 
pression, naturally enough, Russia must 
surely be telling the truth about us. 

Acheson permitted Red Chinese delegates 
appearing before the U. N. to repeatedly ac- 
cuse us of aggression in Formosa, while he 
not only sat silently by but also kept both 
MacArthur's and Chiang’s hands tied. 

Acheson spear-headed the State Depart- 
ment (world-wide) Communist smear 
against Chiang in the United States, but no 
single specific accusation has ever been pre- 
sented by the State Department pro-Com- 
munist against Chiang. It has been a 
typical Communist smear by innuendo. 

Acheson turned thumbs down on recom- 
mendations that all ships from Communist 
countries enter a specific port on each (east 
and west) coast, so we could search for A- 
bombs. Says Acheson that “to do so could 
injure our relations with Soviet Union.” 

Acheson permits Communist saboteurs to 
roam about the United States (on State De- 
partment visas) while 300 United States 
technicians do forced labor for Chinese Reds. 

Acheson granted visa to “Red dean” of 
Canterbury that he might cover the United 
States on a speaking tour, praising Stalin, 
while dozens of American missionaries are 


held incommunicado in Chinese jails. 


Acheson sent Judy Coplon's boy friend 
back to Russia without even a slap on the 
wrist, while he ransoms Americans sent to 
Communist prisons on trumped-up charges. 


SABOTEURS WELCOME 


Acheson permitted Baroff (one of Russia’s 
fliers who deserted to American zone) to re- 
turn to Russia although Army and Air Force 
begged State Department not to permit him 
to leave United States with all secret infor- 
mation about our intelligence and under- 
ground in Europe. 

Acheson recently arranged for a group of 
Russian technicians to tour United States 
plants working on confidential orders, and to 
survey utilities, bridges, and so forth, 
throughout United States (all perfect bomb 
targets). 

Acheson’s State Department overrode Im- 
migration Bureau and appealed to Justice 
Department to admit Madam Joliot-Curie 
(French Communist whose husband was fired 
as head of Atomic Energy Commission in 
France). FBI not consulted. i 

RUSSIAN SPIES WELCOME 

Acheson permits 61 men, identified as Rus- 
sian spies by Central Intelligence, to roam 
the United States under visas issued by his 
State Department. 

Acheson’s State Department ordered FBI 
not to serve warrant on Russian spy named 
Adams, who collected atomic secrets in the 
United States. 


a= 


ACHESON’S APFOINTIVE POWER 


As Under Secretary of State, Acheson had 
power to appoint personnel to key johs. 
(Hiss, Service, Jessup, Vincent, etc.) He had 
this power when Owen Lattimore was recom- 
mended for the post of special liaison agent 
between Roosevelt and Chiang Kai-shek be- 
fore we entered World War H. Acheson was 
serving as member of personnel board for 
the State Department Foreign Service. 


Didn't Acheson tell Tydings committee that 


he didn’t know Lattimore? 
ACHESON AND WORLD COMMUNISM 


A Communist mever makes a derogatory 
remarks about Stalin or Russia (without 
special from the Communist 
Party). The Communist. technique fs to talk 
about Communists (a general term), not 
specifically about the great leader Stalin, 
or Russia the Fatherland. 

Some typical Acheson remarks to the 
press: 

“Those who practice communism, pick out 
our country for attack, [No mention of 
Russia or Stalin.] 

“They [meaning the Communists] would 
use any means * * to weaken us.” 

“The eyes of the Cominform will be upon 
us.” (Not eyes of Stalin or Russia.) 


ACHESON AND CHINA 


Acheson has never retracted his statement 
that he would not use the veto to keep Red 
China out of the U. N. 

Acheson (1946) tried to get a bill through 
Congress to finance arming and training of 
10 divisions of Chinese Communists. These 
troops were to be forced into Chiang’s anti- 
Communist army. (MacArthur testified that 
these two forces would combine like oil and 
water.) 

Chiang had 300 divisions at the time (the 
Communists had 50), and Chiang had con- 
trol of nearly all China and was sure to win 
if left alome. So, naturally Acheson stepped 
in. 

Acheson failed to secure passage of this 
measure, so he sold Truman and Marshall 
on the idea of withdrawing all support from 
Chiang, while Russia (and our Marshall plan 
tax dollars) via trade between Marshall plan 
countries and the Russian satellites — 
the Chinese Communist army. 

TYPICAL ACHESON REASONING 

Acheson (1949) was “called” on his actions 
by Congress after the tide had been turned 
in favor of the Chinese Reds. Said Acheson: 

“To furnish solely military material and 
advice to Chiang would only prolong hostil- 
ities and the suffering of the Chinese people,” 
and “to aid Chiang would arouse in the Chi- 
nese people, deep resentment against the 
United States.” 

Acheson had not worried about prolonging 
Fostilities in 1945 when he wanted Congress 
to arm the Chinese Communists. His with- 
drawal of support from Chiang prolonged 
hostilities 3 years, because Chiang had the 
“Commies” whipped. The war was practi- 


But im 1949 the Chinese people he referred 
to were the Chinese Communists—probably 
5 percent of the 650,000,000 Chinese. Ache- 
son had no scruples about how the 95 per- 
cent of all Chinese (anti-Communists) 
would feel toward us for wanting to force 2 


STILL FOLLOWS PARTY LINE 

In his October (19849) memo to the State 
Department Owen Lattimore laid down the 
Communist “party line.” One phase was 
“No aid to Chiang.” This still stands, be- 


been their No. 1 peeve for 24 years. So Ache- 
son still follows the “party line” and refuses 
to arm the 2,000,000 Chinese guerrillas, al- 
‘though Russia is arming the Chinese Reds to 


sion, sooner or later. 


fight against both the guerrillas and the 
United States. 

Acheson refuses to permit our ally (Chi- 
ang’s Nationalist) to slip into South China 
through Indochina to help free their peopie 
from the slave labor oppressors who are our 
enemies on the field of battle. 


A European war could be eliminated if the 


Chinese guerrillas were given enough sup- 
port (materials and Chiang’s troops) to 
merely tie down the Red forces for a few 
years—time for us to arm Western Ger- 
many and rest of Europe. Stalin will never 
risk a 2-front war. 

Acheson knows that to free China, the 
gateway to all Asia from Russian Commu- 
nist control, would wreck the No. 1 phase of 
Stalin's program for worid control. He must 
therefore keep China under Communist rule. 
Hence the great desire for a stalemate, nego- 
tiated peace, appeasement, anything to re- 
tain Stalin’s control of China—the gateway 
to all Asia. 

Members of Congress, you were forced to 
grab the ball and force (1) an arms embargo 
en China, and (2) a taboo against ship- 
ment of arms and war material to our ene- 
mies by the people we are helping with tax 
dollars. You had better keep running with 
the ball until you rid the American people 
of the man we described in our last issue as 
the “greatest United States Secretary of State 
that Russia ever had.” 

RUSSIA AND HER SATELLITES 

Acheson, instead of demanding free elec- 
tions provided for at Yalta, recognized Tito’s 
Communist dictatorship om December 22, 
1945. He permitted seizure through force 
or intimidation, without protest, of all other 
Eastern European governments. 

Acheson approved a $90,000,000 loan to Red 
Poland (1946). Our Ambassador (Lane) ad- 
vised it. Donald Hiss (Alger’s 
brother), of Acheson's law firm, represented 
Poland. Acheson, as usual, was supposed to 
be representing the United States. 

He won't touch Russia. Acheson (Novem- 
ber 14, 1945) helped welcome the “Red Dean” 
of Canterbury at Madison Square Garden, 
stating: “We understand and agree with Rus- 
sians that to have friendly governments 
along her borders is essential both for the 
Soviet Union and for the peace of the world.” 
In 1945 the Communist Party line was: 
“Our great friend and ally, Russia,” and 
“Russia should have friendly governments 
along her borders for her own security and 
to insure world peace.” Acheson’s policy as- 
sures Russia that we will never attack her, 
or try to liberate her slave-labor population. 
Acheson’s statement on this: “We do not pro- 
pose to subvert the Soviet Union. We shall 
not attempt to undermine Russian inde- 
pendence.” Acheson forgets that the Com- 
munists d. Russian imdependence 
(2918) when they took over (by force) a 
government elected by the people in 1917. 
In that election the Bolsheviks (Commu- 
nists) received only 25 percent of the 36,- 
000,000 votes cast. Acheson says that we 
will never subvert this foreed dictatorship 
of the present Communist regime in Rus- 
sia. 

VOICE OF AMERICA 


Acheson doesn’t permit his so-called 
Voice of America to broadcast any message 
of hope to people in Communist slave-labor 
countries—no mention of Iliberation—or 
even suggesting that we intend eventually 
to help liberate them. Acheson doesn’t in- 
tend to help liberate them. On the record, 
it would seem that Acheson would have us 
join them as Russia's North American slave- 
labor colony. 


FREE SPEECH AGAIN 

Dean Rusk, Acheson’s present right-hand 
man in the State Department, in a New York 
speech (May 26), said that the Russian peo- 
ple would revolt against Communist oppres- 


He didn’t even suggest 
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that we might help them if they did. But 
Acheson saw “double red” because Rusk had 
dared even mention a revolt of the people 
against leader Stalin. Acheson assured us 
that he would put his “thought control” 
artist to work on members of his own staff. 


ACHESON'S. VOICE PROPAGANDA LINE 


“We Americans have everything—freedom, 
money, luxuries. Yes, we have everything 
that you cannot have under communism. 
But, we're not going to do a damn thing 
about it, except keep reminding you of it.” 

An Acheson statement was broadcast to 
the Russian Provimce of Georgia (May 26). 
Said Acheson: “We will bring you the truth 
about Russian imperialism.” Nothing was 


day, promising 
“liberation” of all free people from their 
capitalist imperialist oppressors—especially 
the United States. 

SOFTNESS TOWARD COMMUNISM 


Acheson has expressed no concern over 
Russia's seizure of one-third of world’s. popu- 
lation. 

Acheson has approved Communist hold- 
ing of hosteges in China, Czechoslovakia, 
Hungary—paying the Chinese Reds to secure 
release of Consul General Angus Ward from 
China. 

Acheson (April 18, 1947) professed com- 
plete ignorance of official published programs 
for world conquest by the Communists, espe- 
cially in the Far East. 

Acheson, heading our delegation to set up 
UNRRA, insisted on the veto desired by 
Russia and supported all other Russian de- 
mands, thereby making it impossible for the 
United States to control or investigate 
UNRRA, although our taxpayers furnished 
most of the funds. Russia used our money 
to bolster the economies of her slave-labor 
colonies, 

Acheson and his striped-pants boys O. K'a 
shipments of $2,500,000,000 in raw materials 
from Marshall plan countries to Russia and 
her satellites. Twenty-two cents of every 
Marshall plan taxpayer dollar thus went to 
help build Russia’s war machine. 

Acheson also O. K.’d $432,000,000 worth of 
industrial machinery, machine tools, etc., 
exported from the United States to Russia. 
(See April Reader’s Digest for full account.) 

Acheson granted visas to 17 United States 
Stalin lovers that they might attend Rus- 
sia's May Day celebration, presumably as 


slave labor so-called unions. One little item 
backfired on, the American “Commies,” how- 
ever. They were so much better dressed 
than those “lucky” Russian workers that 
the Russians all wondered how this, an op- 
pressed American group, could efford such 
clothes as only the Russian Communist big- 
wane ean afford. 

The United States "Commies have re- 
turned to tell labor and other groups how 
well the Russian workers are dressed, housed, 
and fed. 


Tke Small-Business Man and the Prime 
Contractors 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 


HON. E. ROSS ADAIR 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Wednesday, June 20, 1951 


Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
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a letter from a businessman in my dis- 
trict which very well expresses the con- 
fusion existing in the minds of many 
people in the business community today. 

Just another voice crying from be- 
wilderment: 

Frankly, I am dizzy from being on the 
small-business contract or subcontract 
merry-go-round; and I am positive that, 
from the company I have kept in the past 
several months, I am not alone. 

I have personally contacted Wright Field 
and all the governmental procurement 
agencies in our geographical procurement 
district, namely, Chicago, on regular inter- 
vals; and I also visited the recent aircraft 
display at the navy pier in Chicago. 

I have been treated most courteously, but 
the answers have been so stereotyped that, 
if I had not been in small-business manu- 
facturing and selling for the past 25 years, 
I would have been completely discouraged 
long ago. 

Within the past 2 weeks I contacted the 
newly organized Small Business Department 
in Chicago, and was told that they did not 
issue contracts; but, due to the pressure in 
Washington, this office was opened to co- 
operate with small business and advise on 
matters pertaning to the war effort. They 
handed me several booklets, copies of which 
I already had; so I left them there, advising 
that I had already followed their suggestions 
and had supplied all of the agencies with 
the material and information they requested. 

After spending another day in Chicago, 
taking up a lot of everyone’s time, I again 
concluded that the day was wasted for Uncle 
Sam, the taxpayers, and this small business. 

After several visits to Wright Field, con- 
tacting no less than a dozen individuals, I 
finally succeeded in interviewing an indi- 
vidual in a department devoted to products 
for which we felt we were best suited. The 
first visit resulted in a most discouraging pic- 
ture, as we were told that, if we wanted to 
get into the aircraft picture, it would be 
necessary for us to develop a unit at our own 
expense and submit it for test in order to 
be put on the approved list. They also 
stated that their testing facilities were so 
overtaxed that it would take 6 or 8 months 
to find an opening. Furthermore, they did 
not want to burden the testing laboratory 
with items that were already approved and 
being manufactured by other suppliers. 

On the second trip, after spending con- 
siderable time, we were again given the same 
story in a very sympathetic way but were 
advised to contact the present suppliers in 
an effort to do some subcontract work. We 
were given the names of three and were ad- 
vised that they were having trouble meeting 
delivery schedules. 

This was the best news we had. We con- 
tacted the suppliers immediately; and, after 
30, 60, and 90 days, we were advised that they 
did not expect to subcontract any work un- 
less their schedules became heavier, at which 
time they would be pleased to contact us. 
They also stated that this was very indefi- 
nite because, due to the size of their organi- 
zations, they could place overflow production 
in their different plants and divisions. This 
is only natural, is to be expected, and no 
criticism—but. 

Here is the thing that hurts. 

Two of the prime contractors applied for 
plant expansion on certificates of necessity 
and were granted the privilege of amortiz- 
ing a very substantial amount of the total 
in 5 years and probably even borrowed the 
money from RFC. After the emergency, the 
plant will have this expansion entirely writ- 
ten off and charged to us taxpayers so that 
they can produce peacetime products at a 
much lower cost and make it impossible for 
us to compete with them. 

What is the solution? You probably al- 
ready have it, but may I make my humble 
observation? 


If it is necessary and expedient, as we 
are told, to give all large prime contracts to 
big business—and perhaps it is—every prime 
contract should make it mandatory to sub- 
contract a certain percentage of it unless 
the prime contractor can show good and 
valid reasons to the contrary. 

No prime contractor should be permitted 
to expand his plant facilities at the expense 
of the taxpayers—that is, the 5-year amorti- 
zation plan—unless he can prove it is im- 
possible to subcontract the work requiring 
these facilities. 

To date, $5,394,000,000 of expansion on 
certificates of necessity have already been 
granted. This not only requires a lot of 
scarce material but would also permit the 
prime contractor to pay a subcontractor a 
little higher price and still save the tax- 
payers a lot of money, 

Under present conditions, the subcontrac- 
tor must quote a price lower than the prime 
contractor’s cost to even be considered. The 
subcontractor should be entitled to a higher 
price because, as a rule, he operates in a 
plant financed by private capital and he has 
certain fixed carrying charges that must be 
included in his cost. 

Most of the large prime contractors bought 
large Government plants from the war sur- 
plus at 10 to 15 cents on the dollar after the 
last war; and they can borrow money at a 
lower interest rate so that, proportionately, 
their carrying charges are not so great. 

In a good many cases, the Government 
has given the large prime contractor a nego- 
tiated development contract to make the 
items which the small contractor must now 
develop and produce at his own expense be- 
fore the Government agencies wil: even con- 
sider him. 

This perhaps sounds like a lot of complain- 
ing; but please be assured that we, as small- 
business men, are not looking for anything 
on a silver platter, as we are not accustomed 
to it. We like the American way of life and 
free enterprise, but we must keep it straight 
and give everyone an equal chance, or there 
will be a lot of floundering small businesses 
after the CMP goes into effect unless some- 
thing is done and done quickly. 

I know you are interested in our problems 
and can best cope with them when you are 
familiar with the facts. Uncle Sam defi- 
nitely has the small-business man at stake; 
he cannot afford to jeopardize nor lose him, 
as after all, he is still the backbone of this 
great Nation. 

Very truly yours, 


Extension of Controls 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


® HON. HOMER D. ANGELL 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 20, 1951 


Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
ord, I include the following letter: 

PORTLAND, OREG., June 17, 1951. 
To the Congress of the United States via 
the House or Senate, Washington, D. C. 

GENTLEMEN: This writer is writing to his 
Government, what there is of it, to ask for 
the extension of the controls that are due 
to end or expire after this month. 

My request will no doubt be ignored, like 
so many others. 

No wage earner or businessman is be- 
grudged or resented a decent wage or profit 
and/or a decent and wholesome economy to 
enjoy it with or by. 
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This writer feels that the people who like 
to and persist in stealing and/or hogging 
more than their just and proportionate share 
of wealth and happiness in this country, 
the people who delight in or desire such 
selfish exploits at the discomfort and hard- 
ship or misery of the victimized should be 
made to bear the load of taxes and any other 
relating price for being black-hearted, sadis- 
tic gluttons—I don’t care who they are or 
what they are, they are still dirty skunks as 
far as I’m concerned. 

Truly yours, 
Cuas. SHAW. 


Baltic Hour of Terror 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. EDGAR A. JONAS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 20, 1951 


Mr. JONAS. Mr. Speaker, on June 15 
of this year, Brig. Gen. Julius Klein, past 
national commander of the Jewish War 
Veterans and commanding general of 
the One Hundred and Ninth AAA Bri- 
gade, Illinois National Guard, delivered 
an address in Chicago before a group of 
displaced persons from Lithuania, Esto- 
nia, and Latvia who gathered together in 
memoriam of their harrowing experi- 
ence and in thanksgiving for the haven 
of refuge that America provided for 
thousands of these unfortunate people. 

About 10 years ago Russia reached out 
and seized 153,000 Baltic men, women, 
and children and without legal or moral 
justification transported these people to 
various sectors throughout the Soviet 
empire. The conduct of Russia was 
against all man-made as well as all 
moral and spiritual laws. The whole 
proceeding was a black spot upon the 
escutcheon of the enlightened and 
liberty-loving people of every free na- 
tion of the world. In brief, Russia’s con- 
duct was not only cruel and inhuman, it 
was disgraceful and unpardonable. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend 
my remarks in the Appendix of the 
REcorD, I include therein the timely and 
inspiring address of General Klein which 
is entitled “Speak Out Against Com- 
munism.” The address follows: 

Speak OUT AGAINST COMMUNISM 

Because the countries of your fathers 
were betrayed at Yalta and Potsdam and 
deprived of the right to speak on their own 
behalf, the American people owe you more 
than a debt of conscience. 

The leaders of the non-Communist world 
up to now have let you of the Baltics down. 
Because of your strategic importance and 
because you were not strong enough to fight 
back, all through European history you 
have been bandied back and forth in the 
game of political chess. 

And not till the Communist aims of world 
conquest have been completely thwarted and 
like the despotic ambitions of Genghis 
Khan, Hitler, and Mussolini are but an ugly 
blot on the pages of history, will you dis- 
placed persons be truly vindicated. 

But why vindication? When Hitler came 
to power, we did not approve his doctrine, 
but we respected the rights of the Germans 
to chose their own leaders. But when Hit- 
ler tried to conquer the world, we fought 
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and we crushed him. And so with the Bol- 
shevik revolution of 1918—we did not favor 
the doctrine, but we upheld the right, 
within their own boundaries, to adopt it. 
Their avowed policy of world conquest, which 
can no longer be doubted, however, must and 
will be frustrated. 

You who lived through the Communist 
purge of 1941 and the occupations of 
Hitler’s troops know that the Communist 
menace is as evil as that of the Nazis, and I 
know this, but as is evidenced by the ac- 
tions of the free world since the last war, I 
ask—are there enough people outside our 
circle here tonight who are aware of this? 
There are still too many people who cannot, 
or will not recognize that to stamp out one 
dictator we strengthened another. 

I am coming before you to speak, I am ex- 
tremely humble. For what can I tell you 
about the Communist danger—you who were 
there? No one is more destined than you to 
speak out against this tyranny. You are the 
ones who lived through horrors, and now that 
you are or will soon become, American citi- 
zens, you have the same opportunity, the 
same privilege as the native American of 
several generations and much greater quali- 
fications. You have the right to vigorously 
voice and vote for your opinions. 

I didn’t have to come here to urge you to 
fight communism, nor much less to explain 
it to you—you know and you are here to 
protect against it. But just as the preacher 
warns the congregation against the godless- 
ness of those who do not attend services so 
I speak to you. You who have suffered di- 
rectly from the Communist hordes have a 
dual mission not only to be grateful to your 
adopted land, the United States, but to also 
preach to your neighbors and all the Amer- 
ican people, whether native born or natu- 
ralized citizens the real dangers of com- 
munism. You know better than I or anyone 
else that communism means the destruction 
of your family and your homes, of your 
churches and your synagogues. 

I can only say to you—go and voice your 
sentiments and tell of your hatred of tyranny, 
of anything which deprives you of your 
rights. And when you do you will be heard 
and listened to—there will be no fear of 
concentration camps—the American people 
will rally behind you in your song of liberty. 
For there is no voice stronger than that of 
the man who has experienced hell and lived 
to tell his story. 

Today’s citizen possesses a powerful 
weapon. More powerful than the atomic 
bomb, more effective than troops. 

It is the voting booth. 

Mayflower American or immigrant, the 
American citizen today has a vital responsi- 
bility. Whether you inherited your citizen- 
ship from your forefathers, or obtained it 
through the due process of law, the responsi- 
bility is the same. 


The Folks Back Home 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEON H. GAVIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 13, 1951 
Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, 
I include the following editorial from 
the Brookville (Pa.) American: 
THE FOLKS Back HOME 


The House of Representatives has been 
doing good work in cutting the proposed 
1952 budget. Item after item has been 
closely scrutinized, and some have been pared 


by as much as 50 percent. The House Ap- 
propriations Committee has charged that 
although “this Nation has been in an emer- 
gency since the end of the war,” nevertheless 
“all agencies of the Government resumed 
business as usual, disregarding the varied 
and continued tlreats to our security.” To 
this is added, “All agencies, it seems, are 
willing to assist in the defense effort pro- 
vided they can continue to carry on their 
regular activities.” 

In the long run, the issue of Government 
economy versus Government extravagance 
will ba decided by the folks back home. 
Some of the worst offenders have been civic, 
business, agricultural, labor, and other local 
groups which have turned all possible pres- 
sure on their Congressmen in search of tax 
hand-outs for all manner of activities. 
These groups are invariably in favor of econ- 
omy as a general principle, and they fre- 
quently issue high-sounding resolutions de- 
manding cheaper government. But, it turns 
out, they want the other fellow—never 
themselves—to bear the burdens of the econ- 
omizing. 

The House deserves praise for what it is 
doing to squeeze some of the water out of 
the pending budget. It should do a great 
deal more than it has so far. It can and 
will do it if the voters show that they sup- 
port iron-handed economy. In the long run, 
the people still run our Government, and the 
people's wishes are final. 


One for the Book—High-Level Trade- 
Agreement Negotiations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER D. ANGELL 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 20, 1951 


Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recor, I include the following state- 
ment by J. M. Jones, secretary, National 
Wool Growers Association, 414 Pacific 
National Life Building, Salt Lake City, 
Utah: 


ONE ron THE Book—HicH-Leve. TRADE- 
AGREEMENT NEGOTIATIONS 


The Tariff Act of 1930 established a duty 
of $3 per head on sheep and lambs imported 
into the United States. 

In about 1943 a trade agreement was ne- 
gotiated with Mexico reducing this duty 
from $3 to $1.50 per head (although this 
trade between Mexico and the United States 
was relatively unimportant). 

In the extension of the Trade Agreements 
Act of 1945, the President was granted au- 
thority to reduce by 50 percent the duties 
in effect January 1, 1945. (The duty at that 
time on sheep and lambs per head was $1.50 
as a result of the Mexican agreement.) 

Effective January 1, 1951, the Mexican 
agreement was canceled because they did 
not live up to their agreement. Therefore, 
the duty on sheep and lambs went back up 
to the duty in effect in the Tariff Act of 
1930—$3. 

But in the Torquay agreement, negotia- 
tions with Canada reduced the duty 50 per- 
cent of the rate in effect January 1, 1945 
($1.50), to 75 cents per head. 

The unusual thing about this is that the 
State Department states that Mexico (even 
though our agreement with her is canceled) 
is still a “most favored nation” and as soon 
as the sanitary embargo is lifted Mexico may 
pith sheep and lambs with only a 75-cent 

uty. 

Can you top this? 
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Division and Destruction 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. EDGAR A. JONAS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 20, 1951 


Mr. JONAS. Mr. Speaker, there are 
wholesome indications in our modern 
day that the people of America are try- 
ing to shake off their lethargic attitude 
and at long last are manifesting symp- 
toms of a real spiritual awakening. This 
is a most wholesome, healthy, and en- 
couraging sign. In support of the great 
benefits and blessings that our Nation 
as well as the world can achieve from a 
real and sincere spiritual crusade, I call 
attention to a message broadcast under 
the auspices of the Back-to-God Hour 
over the Mutual Network on June 3 of 
this year. The message is based on the 
text, “A House Divided Against Itself 
Shall Not Stand.” * 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 
sent, I include a message broadcast over 
the radio entitled “Division and Destruc- 
tion.” The message is as follows: 

DIVISION AND DESTRUCTION 
(By the Reverend Peter H. Eldersyeld) 


Text: “Every kingdom divided against it- 
self is brought to desolation; and every city 
or house divided against itself shall not 
stand” (Matthew 12:25). 

For the encouraging response of many 
audiences to the thoughts expressed on the 
subject which we are to discuss in a series 
of messages on this broadcast, I am deeply 
grateful. It is most inspiring to me per- 
sonally to observe this reaction from those 
who have been in our meetings across the 
country where this matter was presented 
from tho public platform. But more im- 
portant is the fact that so many people are 
yet seriously concerned about a Christian 
analysis of the pressing problems confront- 
ing our world, and that they want to find 
a solution which is based upon the word 
of God. It means that they realize we are 
facing a crisis today which is first of all 
spiritual, not political; or economic, or mili- 
tary. And therefore they know that we must 
look to God, rather than man, for the help 
we need in this time of trouble, * * * 

For this first message in the series, we take 
as our text the words of Jesus which are 
recorded in Matthew 12 verse 25: “Every 
kingdom divided against itself is brought to 
desolation; and every city or house divided 
against itself shall not stand.” Now, of 
course, you realize that He was employing 
a figure of speech to illustrate a truth which 
He was emphasizing in His debate with those 
who opposed Him. That particular point 
does not concern us in this connection. We 
are interested in the principle which He laid 
down by means of that figurative sentence. 
He said that whenever something which is 
supposed to be one, is divided against itself, 
the division will bring on destruction. That 
is true, as He said, about kingdoms, cities, 
and houses. It is also true about our world, 
and that is precisely the application we want 
to make in our study of today’s problem, 

There can be no doubt about the timeli- 
ness of that verse, and I hope that its mean- 
ing will become clear to us, and that its 
warning may be heeded by us. The vast 
majority of our fellowmen do not seem to 
realize that a world—like a kingdom, a city, 
and a house—which is divided against itself 
cannot stand. 

But let us begin at the beginning of the 
story. About 25 years ago we were reading 
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a certain highly recommended book entitled 
“The World Community.” It was written 
by John Herman Randall, and it was being 
heralded as a significant contribution to the 
literature of the day. I recall that when I 
was in college we were told to make it part 
of our collateral reading. There was one 
sentence in the book that became very 
popular. It was picked up by writers and 
speakers who used it in their public utter- 
ances and gave it wide circulation. It went 
something like this: “The greatest event of 
the twentieth century is the birth of a 
world.” That was an apt expression of the 
hopes and ideals which were uppermost in 
that day; and it was a brief summary of 
what Dr. Randall and a host of other leaders 
were preaching. The argument was simply 
that the world had become so much small- 
er, due to the shrinking of our planet by 
shorter and more rapid means of transpor- 
tation and communication, due also to the 
economic interdependence of the nations, 
and, last but not least, due to the hard les- 
sons in international relationships which we 
had learned by way of the First World War— 
the world had become so small that we had 
to face the fact of a world community, and 
that we had to live together like neighbors 
and brothers, Because we were constantly 
rubbing elbows with each other, men, and 
nations coul¢ no longer live unto themselves, 
There had to be either one world, or none. 

That was a most impressive ideal, and it 
seemed capable of realization too. For sev- 
eral years it was the principal theme in 
politics, education, international affairs, and 
religion. It was the gospel of that day. 
That was only 25 years ago or less, a mere 
quarter of a century. It seems almost in- 
credible, doesn't it? Today the dream of one 
world has all but vanished. Only the most 
incurable optimists are still talking about it, 
and they are obviously doing it with their 
tongues in their cheeks. The rest of us 
have pretty well given up on it, and we are 
facing the grim fact that we will have to 
settle for two worlds instead of one—at 
least two worlds. We live in a house that 
seems to be divided against itself. Two ap- 
parently irreconcilable worid systems are in 
conflict, two utterly opposite forms of gov- 
ernment, two mighty alinements of world 
power. And we are frankly drawing the line 
of demarcation, thus admitting our failure 
to build one world. You can see that line 
down the middle of Berlin, and also along 
that famous thirty-eighth parallel in Korea, 
Each of the two antagonists has been given 
his own side of the line, and is expected to 
stay there, or get into trouble. 

. * * * * 

The words of Jesus come back to us with 
new force and meaning in this crisis, for 
we can see that a world like this one is very 
much like a house divided against itself. 
We have drawn the line of demarcation, 
but we know that lines make trouble. And 
that's just what we have. Lots of trouble, 
nothing but trouble. Two worlds, fighting 
it out, making the earth a huge battleground, 
with brief respites of armistice, but with no 
promise of lasting peace. 

The bitterness and the fury of the struggle 


can be seen in its tremendous cost. There is 


first of all the cost in terms of human hatred, 
a horrible expenditure, in which whole gen- 
erations on both sides of the line, have 
been reared to despise the adversary. From 
the Kremlin we have seen the most con- 
temptible propaganda poured out like a flood, 
the most wicked falsehoods spewed out of 
the mouths of deliberate liars. And we are 
compelled to answer the charges in tones 
that certainly do not promote good will and 
mutual understanding. We have developed 
attitudes toward each other which make our 
tempers rise with passionate feeling. We 
take turns calling each other monsters of 
aggression, and a lot of other names that 


are not easily forgotten. In fact, the moun- 
tains of abuse have risen so high that some 
of our leaders ars saying we will never be 
able to scale them. In such an atmosphere 
of human hatred our two worlds are pitted 
over against each other and the hope of 
reconciliation and peace has all but vanished 
completely. The tension grows day by day; 
we live in continual suspicion of each other, 
and we can hardly discuss our differences 
even in the official assemblies of the United 
Nations, 

There is also a terrific cost in terms of 
money. The first two World Wars are said 
to have cost $3,337,000,000,000. But last 
year the nations were spending $25,000,000,- 
000 more ón armaments than they did a 
decade ago. And you can just imagine what 
that figure will amount to this year. Some 
of the leading nations are spending as much 
as 30, and 40, and 50 percent of their current 
budgets on armaments. Indeed, it is ex- 
pensive to live in two worlds. It costs a lot 
of money. And we can’t very well afford it. 
We have too many other good causes for 
which it ought to be spent. One of them is 
certainly the cause of the Christian Gospel. 
Every time we have a war people seem to 
think they can put this cause on the shelf 
until the war is won. They are talking that 
way now again. And after all we have spent 
on war without getting our money's worth, 
and without solving our problems, perhaps 
we ought to consider more seriously the far 
greater benefits that have come to the world 
from every dollar that has been spent for 
spreading the Gospel of Jesus Christ. War 
has proved to be a bad bargain in more ways 
than one, but certainly in terms of the huge 
amounts of money that have been spent 
for it. 

But worst of all, there is the enormous 
expenditure of human life in this terrific 
battle between two worlds. During the first 
half of the twentieth century, more than 
140,000;000 people died in war, or as a direct 
result of it. World War II alone cost us 
22,000,000 dead, and 35,000,000 wounded— 
and those figures are mounting steadily as a 
result of the starvation, disease, poverty, and 
many other miseries which always come in 
the backwash of war. And who will ever be 
able to count the cost of it in terms of 
broken homes, ravaged women, orphaned 
children, helpless widows, and all the heart- 
ache and sorrow caused by war? Things 
like that do untold damage to the life of 
humanity. They make it virtually a living 
death for many of our fellow men. The suf- 
fering caused by war in this divided world 
is just as serious as the death it brings. We 
Americans don’t realize the extent and the 
pain of it, for we have been spared most of 
it so far. But stop to think for a moment 
what it means that tonight no less than 
60 percent of the people upon this earth 
will go to bed hungry, while we are spend- 
ing billions of dollars to provide the costly 
machines of destruction which plunder the 
earth and kill its people. 

Yes, indeed, division means destruction, 
We are paying & high price for living in two 
worlds. And the cost of it is mounting every 
day; 70,000 casualties on our side in Korea, 
and who knows how many on the other side? 
The nation that is now the battleground 
has been torn to shreds, and the nations 
fighting there are suffering untold miseries 
at home. And this is not even called real 
war. It goes under the name of “police 
action.” At any rate, it demonstrates once 
more the terrible cost of living in a world 
that is divided against itself. What the fu- 
ture holds we can only guess, but our past 
experience does not give us much reason for 
good hope. 

This must be a tremendously important 
struggle if we are willing to spend so much 
for it. There must be a lot at stake. In 
fact, you would say that everything must be 
at stake. For otherwise we certainly would 
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not pay such a high price. What are we 
fighting about? What is it that divides the 
world in such a sharp and bitter conflict? 

One answer to that questions says that 
we are fighting for survival against a ruthless 
enemy who threatens to enslave the whole 
world. We who live on this side of the line 
claim that our very existence is at stake. And 
there is no doubt a lot of truth in that claim. 
We feel that we must defend ourselves 
against aggression, and that we must defend 
other free peoples too. Hence we say that 
we are fighting for both security and liberty. 

But that answer to the question does not 
really satisfy us, certainly not those of us 
who examine the matter from a Christian 
point of view. For we have said the same 
thing about previous wars, and we know that 
they did not actually serve that purpose very 
well. On the contrary, both our security and 
aur liberty have been in constant peril ever 
since we began to fight these world wars to 
preserve them. Military victories have not 
safeguarded these blessings, but have exposed 
them to even greater dangers. We have paid 
a high price in battle, but it has not been 
a good bargain. We have discovered that 
after the smoke of battle has cleared away, 
the same enemy turns up again in new forms 
and with greater strength. Meanwhile we 
suffer internally in the aftermath, nursing 
our wounds in every sphere of life, and pre- 
paring once more to face the enemy on 
another front. Something more than fight- 
ing will be necessary if liberty and security 
are to be maintained among us. 

And that brings us to the real problem, 
Christianity believes that the issue is essen- - 
tially a spiritual one. We are facing a 
foe who threatens not only to enter our 
house, to rob, and to enslave us, but one 
who seeks to undermine the very spiritual 
foundation upon which our house has been 
built. He will not be content to own the 
house and the people who live there. He 
wants to destroy it. And he knows that 
the only way he can do it is to destroy the 
foundation upon which it rests. 

In other words, the enemy wants to get 
rid of a free world, and therefore he so 
bitterly attacks our historic Christian faith, 
the rock upon which freedom rests. He has 
already divided the world against itself, 
knowing that eventually division brings de- 
struction. And then out of the ruins he 
wants to build his new world, one world, 
where all men are slaves, except those few 
men who will be their masters, And he 
knows that in order to accomplish his 
objective he must attack and destroy the 
foundation of freedom, the historic Christian 
faith of our fathers, the Gospel of Jesus 
Christ. 

That’s why we Christians are so concerned, 
We can see what is really at stake. And 
what disturbs us most of all is not the open 
hostility that comes from the other half of 
this divided house, but the indifference, 
apostasy, and opposition that is found among 
those of you who live with us in our half 
of the house. You don’t seem to care about 
Christianity. You live as though you don’t 
need it. You deny, and scorn, and ridicule 
the faith of our fathers, who established this 
freedom for us in the fear of Almighty God. 
You don’t seem to realize that you are play- 
ing right into the hands of the enemy, help- 
ing him to undermine the foundation of a 
free world. How many wars will it take 
to show you that liberty and security can- 
not be preserved without Christianity, even 
though you win a series of spectacular mili- 
tary victories? 

Everyone of us must be made to see the 
deeper spiritual issue involved in this strug- 
gle between two worlds. Ask yourself the 
question: What am I doing to preserve the 
Christian foundation on which a free world 
must rest? There can be no compromise 
nor appeasement on that point. You are on 
one side or the other. This is not merely 
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a political, or economic, or military strug- 
gle. The enemy has made it plain that he 
regards it as a spiritual struggle, and may 
God forbid that we should fail to see the 
point. If we now think that we can move 
our house from the solid rock to the shifting 
‘sands, we shall discover some day soon, when 
the wind, and the rain, and the storms beat 
upon our house, that it will fall, and great 
will be the fall thereof, That's what the 
enemy wants. Do you? 


Heartland of America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. HAROLD 0. LOVRE 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 20, 1951 


Mr. LOVRE. Mr. Speaker, last week 
this body accepted the report of the civil 
functions subcommittee of the Appropri- 
ations Committee without amendment. 
There was considerable discussion at the 
time as to whether the action of the 
committee was truly in the interest of 
economy as professed at the time of the 
committee report. It was also pointed 
out that millions were being spent abroad 
and we were failing to take care of our 
own. On June 17, the Huronite and 
Daily Plainsman əf Huron, S. Dak., 
touched on the latter point quite adroitly 
in an editorial. The writer questions the 
feasibility of billions for abroad but 
nothing for the natives of the United 
States. Because of the timeliness of this 
editorial in view of the fact we shall be 
considering foreign aid shortly, I want 
to include this poignant editorial in the 
Record. It is as follows: 

HEARTLAND OF AMERICA 


The Missouri Basin States are destined 
to be the Heartland of America, the nerve 
center and the source of industrial and mili- 
tary might. The basin already is the agri- 
cultural center. 

Some of the things which Brig. Gen. Don 
Shingler, Omaha, Missouri River division en- 
gineer, told a Huron audience last week, made 
it abundantly clear the basin is receiving the 
attention of planners in both Government 
and private industry. 

General Shingler pointed out that the bulk 
of the military installations, airfields, camps, 
and the like are being placed in the basin, 
away from both coast lines. He pointed out 
that in this area, too, are the only factors 
for future growth—soon-to-be-realized lower 
cost hydroelectric power in large quantities, 
vast acreages of land, and economic accessi- 
bility to both coasts, 

All of which, of course, makes the recent 
action of the United States House of Repre- 
sentatives in eliminating $3,770,000 to con- 
tinue construction of Oahe Dam at Pierre 
quite shortsighted. The philosophy of 
spending billions abroad to strengthen other 
nations on the dubious premise that they are 
our allies, while at the same time refusing 
to build up our own strength here at home 
through such projects as Oahe, is a very ques- 
tionable philosophy. 

It is to be hoped that the United States 
Senate takes a more logical view of the trend 
toward the basin States, despite efforts of 
the House to curb it, and restore the neces- 
sary funds for Oahe Dam. 


Plenty of Headaches 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. KARL STEFAN 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 19, 1951 


Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recor, I include the following editorial 
from the June 14, 1951, issue of the 
Wayne (Nebr.) Herald. The Office of 
Price Stabilization has created a great 
deal of confusion and resentment, a large 
share of which could without doubt be 
attributed to the basic fault spoken of in 
this editorial. 


One grave defect of the Government's 
present price-control program is that the 
Office of Price Stabilization has so far failed 
to authorize the appointment of an advisory 
committee composed of retail representa- 
tives. The OPS appears to believe retailers 
are too insignificant to justify such a com- 
mittee. 

What this amounts to is that, so far as 
price control is concerned, we have govern- 
ment without representation of the gov- 
erned. There are more than 3,000,000 retail 
outlets in this country—Wayne and the sur- 
rounding communities house a small part of 
this number. They are all kinds and sizes, 
from the biggest chain to the smallest one- 
man shop. They sell every conceivable 
commodity. Their operators—it may be 
your neighbor or the fellow across the 
street—come in direct daily contact with 
you and us—the consumers as a whole. 
The whole success of the price-control 
effort depends on their cooperation—and 
upon their understanding of what must be 
done. Finally, they are the ones who can 
tell OPS and any other interested agency 
what is feasible in the way of regulations 
and what is not. 

It seems inconceivable that the retailers 
have no official method of making their 
problems known to price-control officials. 
Unless the retailers can and do obey the 
regulations the whole program is doomed 
to failure. Almost no one buys commodities 
from the factories which produce them. We 
all do our buying in retail stores, and the 
retailer knows our needs and desires. 

Any price- control program should invite 
the official participation of all concerned 
and that means prodycers, manufacturers, 
retailers, and consumers. 

The retail merchant who wants to be a 
law-abiding citizen has been suffering from 
a series of headaches in recent months. 
These are the result of various OPS orders 
which have been next to impossible to fol- 
low. Even large stores and chains, which 
have all kinds of specialized talent in their 
employ, have found compliance difficult. 
Small stores are in the worst position of all 
as they haven't the staffs to carry out or- 


ders which demand the compilation of end- 


less forms and reports. 

OPS, faced with a wave of protests from 
retailers, has changed some of its orders, 
and additional changes will be made. But 
the situation is one more example of the 
confusion and waste- which is inevitable 
when Government dictates to business. The 
Government administrators may be good 
men, trying hard to do the best possible 
job. In most cases, they just aren’t famil- 
iar enough with the problems and internal 
workings of the businesses they control. 
The beef roll-back is a good example. The 
OPS asked the beef producers for recommen- 
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dations and then disregarded the advice of- 
fered by the cattlemen. 

In some instances, OPS policies have been 
definitely unfair to retailing, in that they 
do not permit retailers to add to their selling 
prices increases in wholesale and operating 
costs. In such cases, retailers have no choice 
but to stop ordering the merchandise in- 
volved. Retail profits are just too small these 
days, despite high prices, to make any other 
course possible. 

OPS has a great deal to learn. It is to be 
hoped it learns the lessons fast and applies 
them without delay. Otherwise the national 
economy will be seriously weakened. If 
that happens, everyone—including consum- 
ers OPS is supposed to protect—will be hurt. 


Keeping the Record Straight on Korea 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOWARD H. BUFFETT 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 21, 1951 


Mr. BUFFETT. Mr. Speaker, hardly 
a week goes by without some careless 
or misinformed person misstating the 
facts about our entry into war in Korea. 

Accordingly, I wish to set out here 
some of the pertinent facts. It seems 
strange that it would be necessary to 
restate the facts a year later on a matter 
of such grave importance. 

The confusion on this matter illus- 
trates the amazing ignorance that ex- 
ists here in America, where we brag 
about how well informed we are. 

On June 27, 1950, almost a year ago, 
the United States entered the Korean 
civil war. For the length of time in- 
volved, that war has probably cost more 
American blood than any war in our 
history. 

Many people think that we entered 
that conflict as a member of the United 
Nations. Whoever has that idea now 
Las been misled by propaganda. 

When General Bradley was testifying 
during the MacArthur hearing, a Sena- 
tor made this statement: “We went into 
Korea on the resolution of the United 
Nations.” Bradley answered, “That is 
right.” 

Here are the facts: On June 27, 1950, 
the U. N. Security Council demanded a 
cease-fire and called on members to 
render every assistance to the United 
Nations in the execution of this resolu- 
tion. Nothing was said about entering - 
the conflict. Members were to support 
the U. N. resolution. 

But at 12 o’clock noon, on June 27, 
President Truman ordered United States 
air and sea. units to give the Korean 
Government troops cover and support. 
That order put our military forces into 
the Korean civil war on the side of the 
South Koreans. 

At 10:45 that evening, 11 hours later, 
the Security Council requested members 
of the U. N. to supply the Republic of 
Korea with sufficient military assistance 
to repel invasion. 

The foregoing are the true facts. Was 
the last resolution of the Security Coun- 
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cil rammed through hastily to legalize 
Truman's military intervention? That, 
I don’t know. 

But this truth is clear, Truman en- 
tered that war by his own act, and not 
because of a United Nations decision. 
As the first year of that bloody slaughter 
ends, Americans should know these 
facts. 


Who Pays Cliff Stone and Geoff Will To 
Lobby? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN PHILLIPS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 12, 1951 


Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr. Speaker, I was 
not aware until a few days ago that some 
of our Western States employed mer- 

` cenaries, and dispatched them to tres- 
pass upon the rights of other sovereign 
States. I had thought that this policy 
of paid poisoners went out with the Med- 
ici family, and that mercenaries had 
been unpopular since the Hessians of 
King George III were taken on by some 
embattled farmers in 1776. 

It now appears that two soldiers of 
fortune from the Denver cell, mounted 
in full burro regalia, and claiming cre- 
dentials from certain States of the Upper 
Colorado River basin, particularly Colo- 
rado, have just galloped into the sanc- 
tum of the Senate Committee on Interior 
Appropriations. Their mission was to 
harass an irrigation district in Califor- 
nia which seeks due justice under the 
law, and under a contract signed in good 
faith with the United States. By what 
queer jurisdiction Stone and Will were 
qualified to appear in such a matter was 
not explained. If they were acting under 
the democratic right of petition, they 
did not so state. The matter was of 
no concern whatever to Colorado. The 
Department of the Interior hoped to get 
authorization either in this bill, or in 
some legislative bill, to break a contract 
it signed years ago with the Imperial 
Irrigation District, under which the 
farmers agreed to operate and main- 
tain the all-American canal at their own 
expense, instead of asking the taxpayers 
of the whole United States to pay this 
maintenance cost, and under which these 
same farmers agreed to build—again at 
their own expense—the projected power 
plant at Pilot Knob. This canal is in 
California, not Colorado. Who are these 
soldiers of fortune? Is this their war? 
Who pays them? 

Clifford H. Stone, the Colorado mus- 
keteer, and John Godffrey Will, the Up- 
per Basin lancer, have several times be- 
fore led the Upper Basin mercenaries 
who would prevent the Imperial Valley 
from operating the All-American Canal, 
as called for in its contract with the Gov- 
ernment. Their old stuff was slipped in- 
to the record again at this hearing, 
although they refrained from saying 
enough out loud to expose themselves to 
cross examination. It was testified by 


Judge Stone, a title bestowed upon him 
because he once held by appointment, 
the office of county judge in Gunnison 
County, Colo., a district whose people 
have always been friendly and otherwise 
intelligent, that he received $7,000 a year 
for performing such chores. Geoff Will 
understandably quit the Bureau of Rec- 
lamation sometime ago, for he testified 
that he now receives $13,750 per annum, 
apparently for annoying other States. 

Geography seems to play no part in 
their present contracts, for they evi- 
dently can go into any area of the West, 
and they are willing to do so, wherever 
there is an opportunity to say a word 
against California, for which State they 
have a deep-rooted hatred. Only a psy- 
chiatrist could explain this hatred, for 
California has never sought to injure 
either Stone or Will, nor to fight with 
their employers, but only to mind its own 
business. California recognizes the 
rights of the other basin States, just as 
it wants those States to recognize its 
rights. ; 

It is apparent, therefore, that the tax- 
payers of the upper basin pay Stone and 
Will, but there is doubt what they pay 
them for. Stone told the Senate com- 
mittee that he was not paid anything as 
a lobbyist, and he is not registered with 
either Senate or House as a lobbyist, 
yet as any western Congressman knows, 
he spends the greater part of his time 
lobbying. This does reveal a condition 
which Colorado taxpayers might well 
consider. Here they have a man, lobby- 
ing for them, and calling himself their 
representative, whom they do not pay 
to lobby, and by that same token have 
not authorized to lobby, and who has 
not registered himself as a lobbyist. Is 
he an eleemosynary institution? Who 
pays for his groceries the several months 
of each year that he spends among us? 
If Colorado does not, then who does? It 
is conceivable that a lobbyist might work 
for nothing, just for personal spite, but 
it is hardly believable, with the cost of 
bologna what it is. 

On the other hand, by all the stand- 
ards of military pay Private First Class 
Goeff Will is receiving from upper-basin 
taxpayers more than his guerrilla chief, 
Corporal Stone, but the question is, for 
what? He has not registered. Whose 
lobbyist is he? Maybe the people of the 
upper basin do not know it, but in his 
psychopathic disdain for California, 
Cannoneer Will is seeking to start a civil 
war which need never occur. Is he, like 
Stone, doing this free, above and be- 
yond the call of duty, so to speak? In 
addition, he and his tentmate Stone are 
seeking to burden the taxpayers with 
an unnecessary and illegal appropriation 
to let the Bureau of Reclamation con- 
tinue to operate the all-American canal 
in violation of a legal and binding con- 
tract. The good people of the upper 
basin pay taxes, too, and thus these two 
rollicking soldiers of fortune are costing 
their own employers money, all to ap- 
pease their own ill-founded jealousy of 
California. And for what benefit to 
Colorado? 

It must be admitted that Stone and 
Will did not overwhelm the Senate com- 
mittee with either their astuteness or 
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their arguments when their old mani- 
festoes against California were siphoned 
into the record while they were purport- 
ing to testify about the weather. This 
time they were pitching in a major 
league, against experienced batters, and 
the averages they may have had once 
on the Bureau softball team appalled 
no one on the Senate committee. Their 
curves were telegraphed and were ob- 
vious to the naked eye. 

There is a grave question whether the 
Bureau of Reclamstion has a legal right 
to operate the canal, and the commit- 
tee so admits. The State Department 
has held that it would be satisfied if 
the Imperial irrigation district contract 
were honored. It was clear that com- 
mittee members felt that the question 
could only be settled in a court of proper 
jurisdiction. The Imperial Valley stands 
by its contract, which says that upon 
completion the canal will be turned over 
to it, and that it will pay all operation 
costs, as well as all construction costs. 
The Interior Department does not want 
to relinquish control of any facility in 
the West. : 

Mr. Speaker, what business is this of 
the upper-basin States? What would 
they say if California opposed the right 
of a Colorado irrigation district to op- 
erate a Colorado project as authorized 
by statute and by contract? Yet, down 
from the ranges of Colorado come the 
fearless mercenaries, Stone and Will, 
their shields carrying their motto: Odi- 
mus Californiam— We hate California. 
But, nobody pays them to, you under- 
stand. Tethering their weary burros, 
they proceed with lances poised, to urge 
a Senate committee to soak the very 
people at home who pay their salaries— 
but not for lobbying—they are volun- 
teers. 

It is astounding to me that the States 
of the upper basin who employ Stone 
and Will are determined to fight with 
California. Why? California does not 
seek such a fight. California wishes to 
work with the upper-basin States in the 
development of the Colorado River. 
Ten upper-basin bills have gone through 
on the Consent Calendar in recent 
years. 

But this friendly relationship does not 
suit Stone and Will. Mercenaries must 
create conflict if they are to eat regu- 
larly. Especially these old mercenaries, 
whose ill-advised hatred governs all 
their actions. They are slaves of their 
dream to hurt California. 

Do not old soldiers of fortune ever 
fade away? 


Grenville Clark 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 
HON. CHARLES R. HOWELL 
OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 19, 1951 
Mr. HOWELL. Mr. Speaker, under 


leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orD, I would like to include the citation 
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which accompanied the honorary degree 
of doctor of laws which Princeton Uni- 
versity conferred upon Grenville Clark 
on June 12, 1951, at Princeton’s annual 
commencement exercises. Mr. Clark is 
vice president of the United World Fed- 
eralists, of which I am a member. 

The citation, taken from the New 
York Times of June 13, follows: 


Grenville Clatk: For many years a lead- 
ing member of the New York bar and a fel- 
low of the Harvard Corp. A stanch defend- 
er of academic freedom. Valued adviser to 
the Woodrow Wilson School of Public and 
International Affairs. One of our country’s 
most influential citizens who, believing it an 
illusion to expect peace in an armed and 
ungoverned world, foresaw the Nation's cri- 
sis on the occasion of both World Wars. A 
prime mover of the Plattsburg idea of officer 
recruitment in 1917, it wa also he who 
largely conceived and wrote the selective 
service bill of 1940. Now beyond the present 
crisis, he as prophetically sees the necessity 
to achieve disarmament under world law. 
An enlightened conservative. A compound 
of force and intellect, to him was once ap- 
plied Webster’s remark about Massachusetts: 
“Grenville Clark, there he stands.” 


It Costs More Not To Build Oahe Dam 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD 0. LOVRE 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 20, 1951 


Mr. LOVRE. Mr. Speaker, last week 
the House passed the Army civil-func- 
tions bill with drastic cuts in appropria- 
tions for the development of the Mis- 
souri River basin. This program was 
authorized by the Congress in 1944, and 
considerable progress has been made to 
date. It is an integrated program with 
over 100 integral parts. Fort Randall, 
Oahe, and Gavins Point are three of 
the main projects. The Bureau of the 
Budget recommended $3,770,000 for 
Oahe and $5,000,000 for Gavins Point. 
Actual construction on Oahe was started 
in 1948, and to date approximately 
$9,000,000 has been spent. On Gavins 
Point more than $600,000 has been in- 
vested. All of these projects are inter- 
related, and each project depends on the 
other for maximum efficiency with a 
minimum of cost. In view of the recent 
action of the House, the following edi- 
torial, taken out of the Huronite and 
Daily Plainsman, a daily newspaper 
published in Huron, S. Dak., is of 
interest: 

Ir Costs More Not To BUILD OAHE Dam 

The United States House of Representa- 
tives, with the war cry of economy deafening 
their ears to reason, has voted not to appro- 
priate $3,770,000 to continue construction of 
Oahe Dam the next fiscal year. 

It is now up to the Senate committee and 
then the Senate. They can put the funds 
back in the Army civil-functions bill and 
get House agreement in the joint conference 
committee. That is the hope of South Da- 
kotans. 

There are many sound, logical, and com- 
pelling reasons why Oahe Dam construction 
should continue, But, there is one reason 


which should convince those legislators who 
argue for economy. 

That reason is the fact that it will cost 
more to close down work on Oahe for a year 
than to vote $3,770,000 to continue work. 
That is an economic fact which the Senate 
can verify simply by contacting the con- 
tractors on the job, or residents of Pierre 
who are fully acquainted with the cost 
factors. 

Nearly $9,000,000 has been spent on Oahe 
Dam to date. It is under actual construc- 
tion. Earth-moving operations are in their 
second year. It would be foolish and waste- 
ful not to continue with construction funds 
this year. 


Tribute to Benjamin Rosenthal by His 
Brother, Morris Rosenthal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. ROBERT C. HENDRICKSON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, June 20, 1951 


Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
in the course of a Senator’s career, be 
it long or short, he hears and reads many 
beautiful tributes to the greatness of men 
in all walks of life. 

Mr. President, on October 6, 1950, I 
lost a great and sincere friend. Indeed, 
when Mr. Benjamin Rosenthal, late of 
my State, passed into eternal life, New 
Jersey and the Nation lost a distin- 
guished citizen who contributed much to 
the welfare of his fellow men. 

Recently there was transmitted to me 
a magnificent summation of the life of 
Benjamin Rosenthal. It was written by 
his brother, Mr. Morris Rosenthal, of 
New York City, and so eloquently does 
it high light the accomplishments of 
the deceased brother, that it could well 
serve to guide the lives of other men 
as they seek the honor and respect of 
mankind, in the true American tradition. 

Mr. President, in the hope that the 
beauty of this tribute will be helpful 
to my colleagues and a reminder to us 
all of the real greatness of Benjamin 
Rosenthal, I ask unanimous consent that 
it be incorporated in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the tribute 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

BENJAMIN ROSENTHAL 
(By his brother) 

Come give me your hand, my brother and 
friend. (Matthias Barr.) 

This little tribute to my brother is in some 
respects profoundly personal, but in a sense 
it is much more than a personal document, 
For Benjamin Rosenthal was more than my 
brother—he was a symbol of character and 
achievement in the finest tradition of Ameri- 
can life. 

In the dramatic rough and tumble of our 
vigorous American economy, some rise to the 
top and others fall behind. It is a hard 
fight, where brains and ambition and drive 
win the cherished prize. He who achieves 
success and is at peace with himself, who 
has kept his character above reproach, is 
doubly rewarded. 

As I look back upon my brother’s career 
and trace the years of his life from the mo- 
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ment when he left home in the little town 
of Swepsonville, N. C., as a boy of 14 
to attend business school in Baltimore, I 
can only say that I am truly proud. 

His career from office boy to the head of 
a great corporation is the realization of the 
American dream. The success of men like 
Benjamin Rosenthal has fired the ambition 
of millions of young men, and has held this 
country before the world as a beacon of hope 
and opportunity. Here is a symbol of democ- 
racy that is a bright inspiration for those who 
have faith in liberty and the American way of 
life. 

In his chosen field of endeavor Benjamin 
Rosenthal reached the heights—and for this 
he won honor and respect. But in his own 
quiet and anonymous way he won something 
that is even finer and more precious—the 
love and devotion of his fellow men. 

He knew the eminent and they appreciated 
him as a man of honor and character and 
personal charm. And he knew the little peo- 
ple from whom he won deep loyalty and 
affection. Those who were close to him and 
those who needed him were touched by his 
thoughtfulness. Little deeds of goodness 
brightened his path. 

Sometimes in the grand perspective of a 
successful man’s career these little details 
elude us. But they are the precious ingredi- 
ents that make a man human and touch him 
with the finger of God. Man of the world 
though Ben was, accomplished and sophisti- 
cated in the pattern of a successful life, 
he never lacked kindness and understanding 
toward those who were less fortunate. True 
to his character of anonymity in the gener- 
osity he never talked about his little philan- 
thropies that made people happy. Yet they 
were as truly fine as his large contributions 
to great organizations. 

It is many months since my brother passed 
away, and although time has brought me a 
certain degree of peace and resignation in my 
sorrow, I am still filled with a deep sense of 
grief. and loss. He was not only my brother 
he was a kind and understanding friend. He 
was a good citizen and did honor to our fam- 
ily name as well as to our country. 

The spinning world waits fornoman. The 
sad and terrible drama of war and conflict 
seems eternally with us; peace is forever 
eluding us, shadow and sunlight struggle in 
the bewildering skies—but there is hope and 
salvation in the everlasting beauty of good 
works and good men. 


Attacking the Dope Racket 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 20, 1951 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, it has 
been shocking and distressing to pick up 
the newspapers during the past few 
weeks and read the accounts of the nar- 
cotics menace. 

The city of Newark which forms part 
of my congressional district has. been 
described by Narcotics Commissioner 
Anslinger as the problem center in New 
Jersey. The director of public safety 
of the city of Newark, Mr. John B. 
Keenan, has been vigilant, alert, and un- 
relenting in pursuing his attack on the 


‘dope traffic. However, it seems that po- 


licing alone is not enough. This peril 
and dreaded evil which is sweeping 
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across our country and which is engulf- 
ing our youth presents a challenge to all 
of us, It is amazing to read that in the 
last few years alone the percentage of 
teen-agers who have become drug ad- 
dicts has jumped to an alarming 600 
percent. 

The law enforcement authorities and 
private citizenry should do everything 
possible in a cooperative effort to try to 
combat this menace. Bills calling for a 
mandatory jail sentence of 20 years and 
more, some calling for a death sentence 
for dope peddlers, have been introduced 
in the Congress. This legislation should 
be acted upon immediately in order that 
a powerful blow may be struck at the 
narcotics racket. 

The Newark Star-Ledger, which is 
published in my congressional district, 
has been carrying on a crusade against 
this horrible threat to our society. It 
has been in the forefront of the battle 
against narcotics, publishing stories 
which have helped to reawaken and to 
alert the public to its dangerous impli- 
cations. A series of articles on the traffic 
of drugs and its effect on teen-agers has 
opened the eyes of many readers. I be- 
lieve that this newspaper is doing a com- 
mendable job in focusing attention on 
this serious situation. I am pleased, Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, to include the fol- 
lowing editorial which appeared in the 
Newark Star-Ledger, pointing out in an 
intelligent and forthright manner the 
job that should be done in order to suc- 
cessfully attack the dope peril and its 
evils: 

Tue EDITOR’S OPINION 
A JOB OF EDUCATION 

The Nation appears slowly to be awaken- 
ing to the terrible dangers inherent in the 
rising tide of drug addiction, particularly 
among younger groups. It has become more 
and more plain that unless some method is 
found to halt it, the Nation could in a very 
few years be completely at the mercy of a 
totally demoralized youth. 

Private and Government agencies, fortu- 
nately, are being organized for attack before 
it is too late. States are reviewing their laws 
governing narcotics and only yesterday a 
House committee in Washington voted to 
impose prison sentences of up to 20 years on 
drug peddlers and forbid their release before 
they serve full terms. 

Only so much, however can be accom- 
plished at the Government level. In the 
final analysis, the real burden falls on the 
home, the school, the church, and social 
agencies interested in youth. The job of 
curbing dope addiction is primarily a job 
of prevention rather than of cure. It is 
primarily a job of education. 

The job should not be as difficult as some 
others facing youth agencies and the home— 
that of drinking, for example. Youthful 
drinking is serious, of course, but not so 
serious as the evil of taking narcotics because 
the results are not so fatal. Ninety-nine 
time out of one hundred, the first experience 
with narcotics brings ultimate slavery. Few 
are strong enough to resist temptation a 
second or third time. 

Another favorable factor in attacking the 
drug problem is the horror it visits on those 
who succumb. The complete degradation 
and excruciating pain that goes with drug 
addiction are powerful offensive weapons. 
They need only be shown or graphically 
described to become a great preventative 
force among youths. This is a job for the 
schools and parents. 


In addition, parents themselves must be 
educated to recognize the first signs of ad- 
diction in children. And not just parents 
who have low or moderate incomes whose 
children are erroneosuly supposed to be more 
vulnerable to the drug habit, but all parents. 
Like any other disease, drug addiction is no 
respecter of economics. Every home is 
equally vulnerable, 

It is vital that dope peddlers be severly 
published for their part in corrupting youth. 
But it is even more important that youthful 
resistance to the drug habit be firmly built 
up by the community. 


How Effective Is Our Foreign Aid? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HAROLD O. LOVRE 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 20, 1951 


Mr. LOVRE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I am here- 
with including an editorial taken out of 
the June 17 issue of the Argus-Leader, 
Sioux Falls, S. Dak. This editorial is 
very timely and of extreme importance 
due to the fact that today the House 
will start debate on the new tax bill for 
1951 which increases taxes approxi- 
mately $7,500,000,000 and shortly we will 
consider the administration’s request for 
$8,500,000,000 for foreign aid. The edi- 
torial follows: 


How EFFECTIVE Is Our FOREIGN AID? 


In an editorial last week, we drew atten- 
tion to South Dakota's share in the proposed 
Federal appropriation for $8,500,000,000 for 
aid to foreign countries. South Dakotans 
would pay $27,000,000 of this amount, it 
was pointed out. 

Then comes a natural question about the 
value of such aid. Even if the sums are 
large, the expenditure obviously is justified 
if adequate results are achieved. 

For an answer to this question, we present 
the following deductions as made by the 
editor of the Omaha World-Herald: 

“The theory behind this country’s enor- 
mously costly foreign-aid program is, baldly, 
this: 

“That it will buy friends; that it will keep 
strategically important nations away from 
the orbit of Soviet Russia and anchor them 
firmly on America’s side. 

“And how is this investment working out? 

“The returns from Italy’s municipal elec- 
tions give a clue. 

“In the Italian national elections of 1948, 
the parties of the center headed by Premier 
Alcide de Gasperi received approximately 
two-thirds of the popular vote, while the 
Communists polled oniy about one-third. 
This was hailed as a great victory for democ- 
racy, and fox American leadership in Europe. 

“So the aid program was intensified, Amer- 
ican leadership was strengthened, the At- 
lantic Pact was launched, and General Eisen- 
hower was sent to Europe. 

“If the theory behind the aid program 
were sound, this activity over a period of 3 
years should have sealed the fate of Italian 
communism. 

“But the recent elections proved otherwise. 
The Communists made a far better showing 
throughout Italy than in 1948. And in Tues- 
day’s balloting in the provincial capitals, the 
Communists polled 792,832 popular votes, 
compared with 855,832 for the De Gasperi 
parties, 
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“While Italy officially still belongs to the 
west, the margin is narrow. The trend is 
toward communism. In a few more months, 
if the trend continues, Rome may fall to the 
Kremlin. 

“Handout politicians are arguing that 
America’s billions have provided the thin 
margin of safety which, up to date, has held 
Italy in line. 

“But the facts do not support that theory. 

“While the United States has been subsi- 
dizing Italy lavishly, how much has Russia 
given her? Not one ruble. In all Italy there 
is not one bushel of wheat, not one case of 
canned goods, not on factory, not one ma- 
chine—save the Red propaganda machine— 
which was donated by Soviet Russia. No 
citizen of Italy has reason to say: ‘Russian 
aid saved my life.“ 

“And yet: . 

“Communism is growing and democracy is 
on the wane. 

“The moral seems clear. The give-away 
technique has not made friends in Italy. 
Rather, it has alienated those who previously 
were supporters of the free way.” 

That’s illuminating. Despite our expendi- 
tures, communism gains in Italy. 

Why? 

Actually—and we are less than smart if we 
ignore this point—communism gains in Italy 
on the strength of an idea. It is an idea 
versus dollars—and the dollars are losing. 

To know why, one must know Italy. It is 
a country in which a very few persons have 
much and the great masses of people have 
very little. The so-called small people of 
Italy live in circumstances almost worse than 
serfdom. The task of obtaining the means 
for a bare existence is almost too great for 
them. Yet a few Italians live in royal splen- 
dor on a lavish scale. 

Communism holds forth a promise of 
something better for the small people of 
Italy. About all that we offer is the main- 
tenance of things as they have been—the 
support of a system that has done nothing 
for the great majority of the Italians. 

Washington might look into this. And it 
might study as well the conditions in Italy 
where the wealthy persons pay little in taxes 
while American taxpayers, both big and small, 
are being burdened with a heavy load. 


Gen. Melvin Maas’ Farewell Speech as 
President of the Marine Corps Reserve 
Officers’ Association 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MIKE MANSFIELD 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 20, 1951 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. Speaker, Gen. 
Melvin Maas, United States Marine 
Corps, now on active duty, has retired 
as president of Marine Corps Reserve 
Officers’ Association. The Congress 
knows General Maas as an outstanding 
colleague of many years’ service and the 
Marine Corps knows him as one of its 
finest Reserve officers. in all his years 
of service he has been a great credit to 
our country and only his keen sense of 
duty has brought about his voluntary 
retirement as president from Marine 
Corps Reserve Officers’ Association. His 
advice is still eagerly sought, and his 
wisdom still available to the outfit he 
was so much responsibile for organizing 
and to which he contributed so much, 
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REPORT OF THE NATIONAL PRESIDENT 1951, Con- 
FERENCE OF CHAPTER PRESIDENTS, MARINE 
Corrs RESERVE OFFICERS ASSOCIATION, MAY 
19, 1951, WASHINGTON, D. C. 

Much has happened since we met a year 
ago. For one thing, during the year we have 
been officially proclaimed as the most famous 
police force in the world, although our propa- 
ganda department has been put in question 
as being only second-rate. Seriously, the 
whole outlook has drastically changed for 
the Marine Corps and its Reserves. 

The Corps, with the help of its Reserves, 
has written a gloriousiy new and dramatic 
chapter in its history and has added a new 
foreign name to its long list, beginning with 
Tripoli through Montezuma, Belleau Wood, 
Guadalcanal and on to Okinawa. Now Korea 
joins the global record of the Marines. As I 
make my last report to you, I do so with 
mixed feelings. Little in my career can ever 
mean as much to me as MCROA. I step aside 
without regret and with pride in my asso- 
ciation with the finest group of Americans 
I have ever known. I had the privilege of 
being MCROA’s first president when the as- 
sociation was formed in 1926. No group was 
ever organized with a more unselfish purpose 
or conducted through the years with loftier 
ideals. MCROA has never fought for reserv- 
ists for any selfish benefit to the reservists 
but only so that the Reserves could be better 
prepared to aid the Marine Corps in the ac- 
complishment of the Corps’ mission and ob- 
ligation to the Nation. I believe that in a 
‘quarter century of MCROA's existence, the 
association has left its imprint on the Marine 
Corps, for we have really developed a very 
fine partnership through these years be- 
tween the Regulars and the Reserves. 

The Marine Corps has been the first of our 
military forces to adopt the attitude that its 
Reserves are an integral part of the forces 
and that the Corps is composed equally of 
Regulars and Reserves, and is not complete 
without both. This relationship has become 
a pattern for the Reserves of the other mili- 
tary services to aim at. It is just another in 
the long list of Marine Corps “firsts.” 

Their reserve organization and training 
program has become the model for the other 
services. None will contend, not even the 
top command at Headquarters, that our sys- 
tem was perfect, nor that it couldn't be im- 
proved, but the acid test of Korea, which 
came without warning, proved that our Ma- 
rine Reserve system worked and worked well, 
and under the most extremely extenuating 
circumstances. 

Just a few years after a war and during 
the traditional American postwar let-down 
period, the Marine Reserves were suddenly 
and most unexpectedly called upon for a 
gigantic task and quickly. The Marine 
Corps and its Reserves were equal to the task, 
to the astonishment and marvel of the world. 
I think we even surprised ourselves. 

Outside of the Inchon landing the Ma- 
rines in Korea are performing a task not 
normally contemplated nor specified as one 
of the missions of the Corps. However, just 
as Iceland and Guadalcanal were not really 
Marine Corps missions, except perhaps the 
initial landing, but since no other service 
was ready to do the job when it had to be 
done, the mission was assigned to the Ma- 
rines as in the resent crisis. Thanks, in 
large part, to the readiness and the spirit of 
the Marine Reserves, the Corps in each case 
nobly accomplished its task and successfully. 
For this, you of MCROA can take a just meas- 
ure of credit and I am sure that the leaders 
of the Regular component of the Corps will 
eee give you your full share of the 
credit. 


MCROA was formed, in fact, to work for a 
training program. Congress in 1925 provided 
for an organized Marine Corps Reserve but 
little was done about it since virtually no 
appropriations were available. Upon its 
formation, MCROA organized a campaign to 


get the then leaders in the Marine Corps to 
take a more active interest in creating and 
maintaining an active reserve force. We ob- 
tained directly from the Congress, without 
budget support, the small appropriations 
that provided the beginnings of an organ- 
ized Marine Corps Reserve. Each year the 
tudget limited the Marine Corps request for 
reserve appropriations to the amount appro- 
priated the previous year. Each year we ap- 
pealed to the Appropriations Committee of 
the Congress to increase the amount and 
won congressional support by proving that 
the Marine reservists were accomplishing 
more with fewer dollars than for any other 
military expenditures being appropriated. 
This continued until the emergency was de- 
clared in 1940. 

At the same time, MCROA worked dili- 
gently with the leaders in the Marine Corps 
to establish a definite system of Reserve poli- 
cies, and I think it is safe to say that in the 
twenties and most of the thirties, almost 
every prog-essive Marine Corps headquarters 
policy affecting the Reserves had its origin in 
MCROA. 

MCROA also sponsored the various legis- 
lative proposals that became the law for the 
Reserves, including their basic Reserve Act 
of 1938 under which we still operate. The 
leaders in MCROA played an active part in 
the movement that led to the establishment 
of the Civilian Components Policy Board, 
soon to be renamed the Reserve Forces Policy 
Board, in the office of the Secretary of De- 
fense. 

The whole Marine Corps—Regulars and 
Reserves—form an unbeatable team and both 
are dedicated only to the security of our be- 
loved Nation, „ 

I leave the high office of president of 
MCROA with full confidence that this asso- 
ciation will always fulfill its obligation to 
our country by aiding the corps through 
assistance in the development and main- 
tenance of the finest Reserve of any military 
service. I shall always maintain my active 
interest in MCROA as I do in the corps it- 
self, but I know that the time has come when 
th> leadership of this association must be 
turned over to younger officers who are more 
representative of the modern age of Marine 
reservists, and who are in closer touch with 
them. Never has the Nation needed a strong 
and vigorous Marine Corps more than it does 
now. Never has the corps needed its re- 
serves backed by virile, potent, and strong 
association than now. 

Not only does the state of this Nation re- 
quire, but its very ability to survive as a 
nation, depends upon its ability to maintain 
an adequate citizen military reserve. With- 
out a proper sized and competent Reserve to 
back its Regular forces, this Nation has only 
two choices, both equally disastrous ones. 
It can relapse into a state of dangerous un- 
preparedness. To do so will inevitably in- 
vite and result in an attack that will succeed 
in destroying us; or it can attempt to main- 
tain -permanently full wartime military 
forces. 

This course, in addition to being repug- 
nant to every American tradition, would de- 
feat its own purpose, for the enormous size 
required of the standing forces would entail 
such staggering costs that soon they would 
accomplish what no external enemy ever 
has—our defeat—through internal collapse 
of our economic system. Therefore, the only 
alternative is to adhere to the long-accepted 
United States policy of a relatively small 
highly skilled professional force and a large 
well trained semi-professional force—the 


Reserves. 

As I told you before in previous years, there 
will always be a United States so long as 
there is a United States Marine Corps, and 
there will always be a Marine Corps so long 
as there is an effective Marine Corps Reserve. 
I now tell you that there will always be a 
Marine Corps Reserve so long as there is a 
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strong Marine Corps Reserve Officers Associa- 


tion. You are leaders in your communities, 
You understand the language of the profes- 
sional corps, yet you speak the language of 
the citizenry, and you can and must trans- 
late the needs of the corps into effective 
public opinion in order to adequately sup- 
port the corps. This must be done so that 
we may jointly fulfill our obligation to the 
United States, which now symbolizes all of 
the freedom-loving people of the whole world. 
Therefore, you leaders of MCROA—the chap- 
ter presidents and the national council— 
have a tremendous responsibility transcend- 
ing that of most other citizens in this 
country. 

Since the Marine Corps sets the pattern for 
the latest in tactical developments in the 
military art, and it is charged by law with 
leadership in developing amphibious warfare, 
it is essential for our preservation that the 
Marine Corps not only be preserved but 
strengthened and expanded. Modern warfare 
has reemphasized the dependence upon seiz- 
ing, securing, and holding advanced bases 
of operation. Even the mighty airplane must 
start from bases and return to them. As a 
war progresses, bases must be steadily ad- 
vanced toward the heart of the enemy. Bases 
for operation of the Navy, the Army, or the 
Air Force must first be taken from the enemy. 
Without advancing bases the war cannot ad- 
vance to a successful conclusion. Upon the 
shoulders of marines rests the burden of ob- 
taining advanced bases. 

As the Marine Corps must depend upon its 
Reserve for its complete ability to fulfill its 
mission, so too the other services must de- 
pend upon efective Reserve componenis. 
Since the Marine Corps Reserve sets the pat- 
tern for the development and training of 
the other Reserves, Marine reservists have a 
great responsibility. The leaders of the Ma- 
rine Reserve officers, through their associa- 
tion, have the unique and challenging re- 
sponsibility of aiding the Corps by seeing 
that such a Reserve is provided first for the 
support of the Marine Corps and secondly, 
as a pattern for all services. 

I hand this challenge and this responsi- 
bility on to those who shall be selected today 
to carry on the direction of the Marine Corps 
Reserve Officers Association. As I say good- 
bye to you as your president, I wish to para- 
phrase, but slightly change a recent farewell 
of a great American. Old marines, unlike 
old soldiers, do not die; we don’t even fade 
away; we only step a pace to the rear. So as 
an old marine, I do not fade away from you, 
but only step back so that I may better help 
from now on by pushing. So as I step back 
to the ranks, I assure you that I shall al- 
ways be in there backing up the younger 
marines in the common job of preserving 
these magnificent United States, by always 
having a loyal fighting United States Marine 
Corps to lead the task force in our preser- 
vation. 


National Journalistic Award to Mr. Leo 
Lerner, of Chicago 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SIDNEY R. YATES 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 18, 1951 


Mr. YATES. Mr. Speaker, each year 
the National Editorial Association pre- 
sents its coveted John P. Herrick award 
to the editor of a weekly newspaper 
from among its 5,200 members which 
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best describes “democracy, Americanism, 
and good citizenship to the people.” 

It was with a great deal of pleasure 
that I learned the 1951 award was given 
to Mr. Leo Lerner, editor and publisher 
of the Chicago North Side Newspapers, 
for his well-known First Column. 

Those of us familiar with the First 
Column certainly agree that the national 
recognition which has come to Leo Lerner 
is well-deserved. Myr. Lerner is, indeed, 
a capable and imaginative editor. He is, 
in addition, one of the most public- 
spirited citizens of Chicago. 

In awarding Lerner first place in the 
Herrick competition, Edmund Arnold, 
editor and copublisher of the Franken- 
muth, (Mich.) News, himself one of the 
foremost editors of the weekly press in 
America said: 

The column shows a deep and understand- 
ing affection for democracy and presents its 
view in a highly literate manner. Here is a 
constant stimulation to the reader to a 
newer appreciation of democracy and its 
functions. The column does an excellent 
job of explaining a 4 selling democracy. 


The Herrick award, originated in 1937, 
is given “to recognize the best editorials 
published which show the efforts made 
by a newspaper to explain democracy to 
the people; the every day application of 
the principles of democracy, such as 
guarantee of full rights to minorities, 
freedom of speech, freedom of the press, 
freedom of election, and encouragement 
of widespread interest in government.” 

In 1937 Mr. Lerner’s column won first 
prize in the best editorial contest in the 
Illinois Press Association. In 1945 he 
was selected “man of the year” by the 
Decalogue Society of Lawyers for his 
“earnest efforts on behalf of race equal- 
ity and fair play, for sound and vigorous 
editorial policy, effective leadership in 
arousing the civic consciousness of the 
voters of Chicago and Illinois, able 
championing of a world organization, 
and the promotion of unity and lasting 
peace among all nations and all men.” 


New Russian Revolution? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FRANK E. SMITH 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 20, 1951 


Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, under unanimous consent, I 
include in the Appendix of the RECORD 
the following two recent newspaper 
articles: 

[From the Christian Science Monitor] 
STRONG ANTI-STALIN CURRENTS REPORTED 
AMONG OFFICERS INSIDE SOVIET ARMY 
(By Edmund Stevens) 

Rome.—Powerful anti-Stalin currents exist 
today inside the Soviet Army, according to a 
source recently returned from Russia. The 
man in question had unusual opportunities 
to study Soviet affairs from the inside, hav- 
ing spent the past 6 years in Moscow prisons. 
He associated with hundreds of representa- 
tive Russians on a footing of intimacy and 
candor denied those foreign visitors who re- 
mained on the outside. 
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Among his more recent cellmates, during 
his confinement in Moscow jails, were three 
former generals from. Marshal Grigor 
Zhukov's staff. These officers declared to 
him that following Marshel Zhukov's disap- 
pearance, virtually every officer who had 
served under him in Germany had been 
either exiled or imprisoned. 


ADMIT HOSTILITY TO STALIN 


The officers themselves made no attempt 
to conceal from him their hostility toward 
the present Kremlin dictatorship, although 
they favored the Soviet form of .economy. 
The war, they contended, had proven the 
tremendous vitality and capacity of the Rus- 
sian people which had since been stifled by 
the growing oppressiveness of the Commu- 
nist regime. 

These men hoped for the overthrow of the 
Asiatic dictator and the establishment of a 
democratic system of government with civil 
liberties, while retaining the socialized 
planned economy. The latter, they insisted, 
had accomplished much toward modernizing 
and industrializing the country and raising 
the living standard, but its further develop- 
ment was now hampered by the Stalin police 
state. 

Their thoughts, they assured the inform- 
ant, were shared by many, especially in So- 
viet Army circles. 

Another cellmate was a professor of litera- 
ture accused of having lectured on western 
literature in such a way as to cast discredit 
on the Soviet Union, for which he received 
a 10-year prison sentence. 

Still another professor had collaborated on 
the manuscript of a Russian history, pub- 
lished in England. He fell out of favor when 
the authorities judged that the work had 
failed to exalt Stalin sufficiently, and he ac- 
cordingly contacted the British Embassy on 
the possibility of getting to England. 


AMERICAN HELD CAPTIVE 


When upon arrest he refused to admit 
the charges of seeking to leave the country 
illegally, his MVD (secret police) examiner 
produced photographs of him entering and 
leaving the Embassy on three separate oc- 
casions, and played back to him a recording 
of his conversation with an Embassy official. 

There also were many foreigners among the 
prisoners, including Scandinavians, French- 
men, Dutchmen, and one American. The 
American he identified as an oil engineer 
named Clifford. He apparently had flown to 
Bucharest, soon after the Russians occupied 
Rumania, as representative of an American 
oil company with Rumanian properties. 
There he was picked up by the MVD and 
taken to Moscow, where he had been held 
ever since. He never had been questioned or 
permitted any outside contact whatsoever. 
At the time of my informant’s departure he 
still was held. 

My informant was 1 of a group of il 
Italian diplomats picked up by the Russians 
in Bucharest in 1944, taken to Moscow, and 
kept until their sudden repatriation 3 
months ago. He was successively confined 
to three different prisons but always sepa- 
rated from his fellow countrymen. Some 
weeks prior to his departure from Moscow his 
diet suddenly had improved, but he and the 
others were informed of their impending re- 
patriation only the day before they were 
scheduled to leave Moscow. 

Then, for the first time since their arrest, 
new clothing was issued to them, including 
overcoats with American labels in them. 
They saw each other for the first time in 6 
years in the prison courtyard, where an In- 
tourist bus was waiting to take them on a 
sightseeing trip of Moscow. 

SWIFT SHIFT TO TOURIST 

“Instantaneously,” my friend commented, 
“we were transformed from prisoners into 
tourists.” 

However, another 6 weeks were to elapse 
before they finally reached their homes. In 
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between, they were kept for a month in a 
Russian camp near Vienna for intense feed- 
ing and daily sun baths to dispel their 
prison pallor. 

My informant’s last contact with Soviet 
officialdom was a final word of admonish- 
ment by an MVD lieutenant: 8 

Do not forget when you get home we shall 
be watching. Remember, there are also Com- 
munists in Italy.“ 


From the Freeman] 


The following is a copy of an excerpt from 
a review of a book by Boris Shub, The Choice. 
This review was written by Victor Lasky: 

“The Achilles heel of world communism 
is the Soviet Union. And, of all the 200,000,- 
000 Soviet people who suffer under Stalin, 
none resent their enslavement more articu- 
lately than the educated upper levels of the 
Russian Communist Party, the Soviet Army, 
and the MVD. That is what Boris Shub, a 
Russian-speeking American who has talked 
to many of those Russians since 1945, con- 
cludes in his new book, The Choice. Ac- 
cording to Mr. Shub, if the top Soviet officials 
and generals—who command the power to 
overthrow Stalin—are openly supported by 
the United States, World War III can be 
averted by a Russian revolution. 

“As a sergeant with the Ninth Army in 
1945, the author helped escort liberated 
Russian prisoners of war and slave laborers 
in Germany who were voluntarily returning 
to the U. S. S. R. He was convinced at the 
time, as so many others have become since 
then, that the great masses of patriotic 
Russians hated and feared the Stalin dicta- 
torship. Two years later, in Berlin, Shub— 
as political adviser to RIAS, the American 
radio station discovered that the top Com- 
munist Party and Soviet officials, men whom 
he had thought to be “monolithic,” were 
even more resentful of Stalin's oppressive 
police state. Unlike the masses, these men— 
deputies of the Supreme Soviet, cultural 
commissars, Pravda writers, MVD officers, 
and so on—heve the power to act. Shub's 
close-ups of these high officials furnish an 
ertirely new insight into the profound 
weakness of the Soviet ruling hierarchy. 
‘There is no true loyalty to Stalin-Beria- 
Malenkov in any significant segment of the 
party, the state, the army, the police, or the 
people,’ says Shub. ‘There is only fear, 
hatred, distrust, cynicism, and despair.’ His 
book concretely bears out this simple and 
startling contention. 

“Shub proposes that the United States 
officially and openly proclaim its support of 
any and all groups in Russia who will work 
for the overthrow of Stalin. He urges as 
the first steps a Presidential proclamation 
promising effective political, military, and 
economic aid to such groups; the indictment 
as war criminals (on the basis of the Nurem- 
burg precedent) of Stalin, police chief Beria, 
and Cominform boss Malenkov; and a con- 
centrated appeal to the Soviet occupation 
army (300,000 men) in East Germany which, 
he shows, ‘is already permeated with the 
spirit of revolt’ Along with these steps, 
Shub urges a massive psychological offensive 
built around ‘the leg’timate pride of the 
Russian people in the best that is in them, 
in their noble revolutionary past, in the lib- 
erating message of their great literature, in 
the words and deeds of the men and women 
who fought, spoke, and died for freedom, 
who interpreted the best in the Russian spirit 
to the world and brought the world closer to 
Russia.’ 

“To skeptics who believe that open revolu- 
tionary warfare is impossible against a to- 
talitarian system, Shub amply demonstrates 
the contrary in his exciting account of how 
Berlin, under the daring leadership of RIAS, 
came to defy Soviet terror. The chapter, 
Courage Is Most of Our Might, is a stirring 
practical demonstration of how millions—in 
the face of mortal danger—will rally and 
fight for freedom under inspired leadership.” 
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War Claims Act of 1948 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LOUIS B. HELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 7, 1951 


Mr. HELLER. Mr. Speaker, I am in- 
troducing a bill to amend the War 
Claims Act of 1948. The purpose of my 
bill is to provide for the adjudication and 
payment of claims of former prisoners of 
war for unpaid labor they were compelled 
to perform and for inhumane treatment 
they received while prisoners of war 
during World War II. The bill is a 
recognition by this Government of the 
great hardships and deprivations suf- 
fered by that group of brave and coura- 
geous men during the war. It is un- 
necessary for me to point out, in detail, 
the fact that enemy governments which 
held these men prisoners during the war 
violated positive rules of the Geneva 
Convention and general rules of inter- 
national laws of war. These prisoners 
of war suffered deprivations of even the 
barest human necessities at the hands 
of those enemy governments. 

This bill establishes two general cate- 
gories of violations on which these claims 
may be based: First, unpaid compulsory 
labor, contrary to title III, section III of 
the Geneva Convention; and, second, in- 
humane treatment, contrary to certain 
specified provisions of the Geneva Con- 
vention. Before discussing these two 
categories briefiy, I should like to point 
out that this bill is not based on any 
nebulous conception of justice, but 
rather on positive, express provisions of 
an international agreement, to which 
these enemy governments agreed to be 
bound—the Geneva Convention of 1929, 
Under that agreement, those govern- 
ments owed certain specific obligations 
to prisoners of war, and the claims recog- 
nized by the present bill are based 
directly on violations of those specific 
obligations. 

One section of the convention sets 
forth certain rules which are to be ob- 
served relative to labor of prisoners of 
War, such as; Prisoners shall be paid for 
their labor, they shall not be forced to 
work if not physically able to do so, they 
shall not be worked on war operations, 
and shall not be worked excessive hours 
or in dangerous or unhealthful work. 
The United States Government observed 
these rules strictly and conscientiously, 
and the Congress, after the war, appro- 
priated several million dollars out of the 
Treasury to be used to pay the prisoners 
of war which we held for such labor as 
they had voluntarily performed while in 
our custody. For example, German pris- 
oners got from us $140,000,000 in total, 
and Italian prisoners $22,000,000. Let, 
overwhelming evidence shows that the 
enemy governments engaged in viola- 
tions of these rules. Our servicemen 
who were held prisoners by those enemy 
governments were often forced to work 
while physically unfit; were worked, 
under those conditions, on extremely 


heavy manual jobs, such as coal min- 
ing, copper mining, in logging camps, 
in steel mills, and so on. They were 
forced to work on war operations, such 
as digging trenches, building airstrips, 
loading ammunition, and so forth, 
They were forced to work at dangerous, 
unhealthful, and unsanitary jobs. They 
were forced to work long and excessive 
hours, without adequate rest. 

The second general category of pro- 
visions on which claims may be based are 
those relating to inhumane treatment. 
The Geneva Convention specifically 
states that prisoners shall be protected 
against acts of violence, insults, and re- 
prisals; that their person and honor shall 
be respected; that they must be ade- 
quately clothed; that their quarters must 
be adequately heated, and ventilated, 
and must be sanitary. As is well known, 
enemy governments did not comply with 
those minimum requirements. Such has 
been established beyond any doubt, not 
only by the testimony of those who suf- 
fered at their hands but also by the 
wealth of written evidence which has 
been produced. 

This bill provides compensation at the 
rate of $1.50 per day, for each day that a 
prisoner of war was subjected to such 
violations of the Geneva Convention. 
This seems a small amount indeed when 
the purpose of the bill is considered. 
These claims would be paid out of the 
war claims fund, established by the 
War Claims Act. That fund is made up 
of enemy property which was taken over 
by the United States Government during 
the war. 

The bill further provides for payment 
to survivors, in the event the person en- 
titled is deceased, Included in the sur- 
vivorship section are widows, children, 
and parents of the deceased serviceman. 

As I have stated, this bill is just a rec- 
ognition by our Government, in a small 
way, of the great suffering of that group 
of brave and courageous men. And the 
claims are to be paid out of, and properly 
so, the assets of enemy governments re- 
sponsible for their suffering. 


Consumers’ Spokesman 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 20, 1951 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following editorial 
from the Boston Post of June 16, 1951: 


CoNSUMERS’ SPOKESMAN 


President Truman has said that we need 
price, wage, and credit controls to beat the 
inflation, which has already cost $7,000,000,- 
000 on our arms program and which at pres- 
ent engages less than 20 percent of our pro- 
ductive capacity. 

He has also declared that a curious situa- 
tion exists in the Congress which must enact 
a controls bill before June 30. The congres- 
sional leaders complain that the consumers 
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have not been making themselves heard. In 
the congressional hearings thus far 124 wit- 
nesses have been heard, and all but 20 of 
them were opposed to any Kind of an eco- 
nomic controls bill. 

The average citizen knows that the Con- 
gress is placed under pressure from all kinds 
of special interests, by lobbies maintained in 
Washington, seeking legislation which will be 
most favorable to high profits. What the 
average citizen does not know is the extent 
of the influence that these powerful lobby- 
ists exert upon the pocketbooks of millions 
of voiceless American consumers. 

Trained economists, excepting those who 
are employed by the so-called special in- 
terests to juggle the figures, are agreed that 
the only way to curb inflation is to siphon 
off purchasing power by taxation, hold prices 
steady by controls, and to curb credits. The 
trained economic jugglers, however, offer 
arguments that prices would seek lower 
levels if all controls were removed, and that 
taxes for the little man are excellent, but 
very harmful to the special interests. 

It seems strange that so few voices are 
raised in Congress in behalf of the consumer. 
The consumer is the majority of the Ameri- 
can people. Has representative government 
declined to such an extent that only the 
Chief Executive speaks out for the mass of 
the people? The majority of the people are 
on low or fixed incomes. They cannot afford 
lobbyists. Does the President stand alone 
in their defense? 

If there are to be economic controls let 
the controls be fair and equitable for all the 
people. The majority of the little people 
must pay the taxes, fight the wars, produce 
the weapons, and suffer the hardships. Must 
they also be ignored by their chosen Repre- 
sentatives until election day rolls around? 

President Truman pointed out that the 
outlook, whether the fighting ends in Korea 
or not, is for a long and arduous struggle 
against world communism. Inflation can be- 
come the fifth column of communism, sap- 
ping the strength of the nation and the de- 
termination of a stalwart people. 

The average citizen has an excellent mem- 
ory of what happens when wage and price 
controls are suddenly removed. The spe- 
cial interests said everything was going to 
be fine. The average citizen can remember 
the upward climb of prices and wages since 
1945. The majority of the American people 
yearn for stability, and know that they must 
make sacrifices to achieve it. 

They are willing to fight it out on the pres- 
ent line if it requires a decade, but they are 
not willing to endure much more of the 
wage-price spiral. They are willing to pay 
fair prices for food, shelter and clothing, but 
they want to know within the foreseeable 
future what they are going to have to pay 
for these essentials. 

In this situation is the consumers’ only 
spokesman to be our President? Let our 
elected Representatives stand and be 
counted, > 


Congress Should Adopt Heller Bill 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. HART 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 20, 1951 

Mr. HART. Mr. Speaker, in its issue 
of Wednesday, June 13, the Hudson Dis- 
patch, a daily newspaper published in 
Hudson County, N. J., published a 
strong editorial favoring adoption of a 
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bill recently introduced in the House by 
our very able colleague from New York, 
Hon. Lovis B. HELLER. The editorial is 
hereby made available to all the Mem- 
bers of Congress. It follows herewith: 


CONGRESS SHOULD Aport HELLER BILL 


As long as America retains a free press the 
rights and liberties so cherished by our peo- 
ple will remain safe. By the same token, 
when there is an abridgment in any form of 
that time-honored and sacred right, then the 
people’s own freedom is threatened, for our 
free press is the one champion that has from 
Colonial days stood forth steadfastly against 
dictatorship in this country on any and all 
levels. 

Freedom of the press had its genesis in 
America 52 years before the adoption of the 
greatest document of human rights the 
world has ever known—the United States 
Constitution—and 56 years before the pas- 
sage of the 10,original amendments known 
as the Bill of Rights, in which it is well to 
note the very first article set forth that Con- 


gress shall make no law abridging the free- . 


dom of the press, 

For away back in 1735, an 80-year-old New 
York newspaperman, John Peter Zenger, set 
the pattern of freedom of the press which 
generation after generation of the fourth 
estate have constantly fought for since, 
meny dying that this guardian of the truth 
should continue to prevent insidious, cyni- 
cal, vicious, and tyrannical forces from en- 
slaving the people. 

Mr. Zenger, on trial on a charge he had 
violated the laws of the British Crown in 
that he had printed an attack upon the ad- 
ministration of Colonial Governor Cosby, in 
which he maintained the King’s representa- 
tive was arbitrary and corrupt, was acquitted 
of seditious libel. In his defense he uttered 
these memorable words that no freedom- 
loving American should ever forget, especial- 
ly in these days when our precious freedom 
and liberty is under attack as never before 
in history: 

“The laws of our country have given us a 
right—the liberty of both exposing and op- 
posing arbitrary power in these parts of the 
world at least by speaking and writing the 
truth.” 

Several years ago, the theme of National 
Newspaper Week was “The right to know is 
the key to all your liberties.” And one of 
the most important keys to your news- 
papers’ ability to present you with the facts 
and the truth is—and must continue to be— 
the right of a newspaperman to refuse to 
divulge the source of confidential informa- 
tion. 

Very few newspaper readers, we believe, 
realize that there is no Federal statute guar- 
anteeing this protection to newspapermen, 
nor do they know that in 36 out of the 48 
States there are laws that subject reporters 
to imprisonment and fine for refusing to 
divulge the source of confidential informa- 
tion. We are proud though that New Jersey 
is not in that benighted class, for the Pesin 
Act affords newspapermen of this State the 
same privilege in New Jersey courts that is 
accorded in clergymen-penitent, doctor- 
patient, and lawyer-client relations. 

The Pesin law has been challenged once 
since its enactment. That was an instance 
that occurred before our courts were reorgan- 
ized under the 1947 constitution, when a 
supreme court justice declared that news- 
papermen could be made to disclose who 
transmitted certain information—in other 
words, identify the messenger. That ruling 
was never taken to appeal as it was never 
required that the newspapermen concerned 
had to identify the messengers. Thus the 
Pesin Act has proven a bulwark of strength 
in the protection of this all-important 
privilege insofar as New Jersey reporters ap- 


pearing before prosecutors and county grand 
juries is concerned. 

However, newspapermen required to appear 
in Federal courts or before Federal grand 
juries can and have been subjected to the 
injustice of having to divulge confidential 
news sources. Twice in the past month, 
Federal judges made it clear by their rulings 
that newspapermen need expect no protec- 
tion in United States courts, a condition that 
has resulted in the introduction in Congress 
of a bill by Representative Lours B. HELLER, 
Brooklyn Democrat, designed to correct a 
glaring wrong and remove a constant threat 
to the very freedom of the press which the 
Constitution undertook to guarantee. 

Newspaper publishers throughout the 
United States of America can be counted 
upon, we believe, to get behind Congress- 
man HELLER’s efforts to beat down existing 
prejudices in the two Houses at Washington 
against this long-needed legislation. But the 
people themselves, who have proven time and 
again that they are as jealous of their right 
to a free press as they are of their constitu- 
tional freedoms of speech, religion and as- 
sembly, should realize the big stake they 
have in the measure and bring pressure to 
bear on their representatives in Washington 
to vote favorably on the Heller bill. 

As matters now stand, newspapermen have 
only a nebulous protection against abridg- 
ment of what should be an inalienable right. 
By way of illustration, we refer to a ruling 
recently pronounced by Federal Judge Eenry 
W. Goddard in the case of a New York col- 
umnist, Leonard Lyons, when counsel for Mrs. 
Ethel Rosenberg, convicted atom spy who is 
in Sing Sing death house awaiting execu- 
tion, sought to compel the New York Post 
writer to disclose the source of two items 
he had written about the condemned woman. 

Judge Goddard ruled in favor of the col- 
umnist in this instance—but only because in 
his opinion the questions asked of Mr. Lyons 
were not “material or relevant.” He added: 
“Newspaper correspondents must answer per- 
tinent questions if they be relevant to the 
proceedings in which the questions are 
asked.” To which he further said refusal 
to answer would result in the offender being 
held in contempt. Newspapermen should 
not have to rely for protection on interpre- 
tations of what is relevant or pertinent. 

Since there is no protection presently af- 
forded newspapermen in this direction under 
Federal statutes, Judge Goddard could not 
have taken any other position. That is why 
it is so important that a guaranty of this 
phase of the freedom of the press be written 
into our national code. The Heller bill af- 
fords that guaranty. It should be speedily 
enacted. 


Israel—Success Story 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 6, 1951 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing series of articles, written by Rob- 
ert R. Nathan, should prove of great 
interest. Mr. Nathan is a nationally 
known economist who has held many 
Government positions and is now a mem- 
ber of the board of governors of the 
‘American Financial and Development 
Corp. for Israel, which is directing the 
sale of the Israel bond issue in this 
country. 
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This series of articles appeared in the 
New York Post: 


IsRAEL—Success Story: Economy Booms BUT 
IMMIGRATION STRAINS ITs SEAMS 


(By Robert R. Nathan) 


What kind os an economy does Israel have? 
Is Israel a going concern? Can the new 
state in the Middle East ever become truly 
self supporting? 

Arrival of Israel Prime Minister David 
Ben-Gurion in the United States and Israel’s 
$500,000,000 bond drive have turned atten- 
tion to Israel’s economy for the first time 
since the world’s youngest democracy was 
formally recognized just 3 years ago. 

And in the answers to the questions above 
can be found the answer to the big question 
which may some day determine America’s 
strategic position in the strategic Near East: 
Just how stable will Israel be 5 years from 
now? 

The answer to question No. 1 hinges on a 
main factor in Israel’s development to date— 
immigration. For more than 30 years, the 
country once known as Palestine, has been 
the goal of hundreds of thousands of home- 
less. 

In short decades, these newcomers trans- 
formed large tracts of malarial swamp, arid 
sand dunes and eroded hills into productive 
land, They founded industries where none 
had ever flourished. And they carried with 
them into Palestine the investment capital 
which every pioneer land requires to found 
a modern and progressive economy. 

That kind of hurry-up settlement and 
productivity are fine when you think of the 
effort it took on the part of the early immi- 
grants to Palestine. However, it follows the 
pattern set by our own country and other 
high immigration nations which built 
modern economies in short periods. 

The most unusual accomplishment of 

those first modern settlers was not the speed 
with which they operated, but the skill with 
which they developed Palestine’s scanty 
natural resources for the greatest benefit to 
the new population. 
There are countries which have vast 
natural resources but which barely support 
their populations because they lack know- 
how. 

And, there are countries with limited 
natural wealth which have achieved excel- 
lent standards of living, mainly because 
their citizens can convert raw materials— 
even when imported—into valuable prod- 
ucts. That is what the people of Israel did 
even before they had a recognized state. 

The persecutions in eastern and central 
Europe sent into Palestine large numbers 
of chemists, doctors, physicists, lawyers, ac- 
countants, and skilled craftsmen. These 
were the know-how men who overnight 
provided the Jewish community with skills 
and training which usually take generations 
to develop. 

And they brought the machinery and capi- 
tal assets which helped to build a solid 
economy in the midst of neglected territory. 
From 1918 to the early years of World War II, 
nearly 70 percent of the capital and material 
which flowed into Palestine was brought in 
by immigrants. Foreign investment counted 
for another one-sixth and philanthropy 


made up another sixth. 


The Jews of Palestine scrapped cattle 
grazing and grain production for citrus grow- 
ing, mixed farming, and dairying. They 
went in for agricultural enterprises which 
yielded much greater value per acre than the 
extensive agriculture of their Arab neigh- 
bors. 

In manufacture, the Jewish community 
went in for high-value products, too. They 
imported the best raw materials, used their 
skills for the greatest profit and turned out 
manufactured products of high quality and 
high value. Textiles and fashion goods were 
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of good grade because the Jews of Palestine 
had a reservoir of skilled personnel from 
Czechoslovakia and Poland. 

Since 1935 the settled population of Pales- 
tine has been self-supporting. Those who 
have been there long enough to find employ- 
ment and homes have produced enough to 
take care of their own needs. And if it 
weren't for immigration, there would be ab- 
solutely no need today for philanthropic do- 
nations or investment funds, because Israel 
has already achieved a level of economic ac- 
tivity adequate for a reasonable standard of 
living and a relatively good rate of growth 
through its own production. 

In the past 30 years, the growth of Israel 
has far outstripped the corresponding rate in 
the United States. While it is true that the 
United States at the end of World War I 
had reached an extremely high level of its 
development, an economist can still find the 
comparison between Israel’s growth rate and 
our own an extremely interesting one. 

Since about 1918, there has been practi- 
cally no increase in land under cultivation 
in the United States. In Israel, land under 
cultivation has increased seven times. 

In the United States in 1950 there were 
about 150 percent more chickens than there 
were in 1922. In Israel there was 6,300 per- 
cent more. 

In the United States, the number of sheep 
has decreased by 12 percent since 1922. In 
Israel the number of sheep has gone up 
1,400 percent. 


BOTH ASPECTS GREW 


During this period the United States was 
becoming less agricultural and more indus- 
trial, while in Jewish Palestine every effort 
was being made to build up both sectors of 
the economy—the agricultural and the in- 
dustrial. 

Industrially, too, Israel has grown at a 
much more rapid rate than the United States 
in the past few decades, 

In manufacturing establishments, em- 
ployees, dollar values, use of electricity, tele- 
phones, and autos, Israel on a percentage 
basis has outstripped the United States many 
times over. 

These figures are not designed to show 
that Israel has built an economy anywhere 
nearly as strong or secure as that of our own 
country. But Israel's growth in the past gen- 
eration has still been much more rapid than 
that of any other country in the world. 

And, in the past 3 years, Israel has far out- 
stripped its own record of economic activity 
during the British mandate. Again, this has 
been due in large part to immigration. And 
the main barrier to even greater economic 
strides, the main reason why production has 
not kept pace with immigration is lack of 
capital. 


INVESTMENTS LAG IN PERPETUAL Race WITH 
IMMIGRANTS 


A few years ago you couldn’t find a dozen 
economists willing to bet a button Israel 
could double its population and stay alive. 

Today, just 3 years after its emergence as 
a state, Israel is alive, kicking, and planning 
to add another 600,000 immigrants to the 
600,000 who have already doubled the popu- 
lation. 

There's more than a census taker’s head- 
ache involved in Israel’s immigration policy. 
Normally, capital for development and ex- 
pansion is provided through the savings of 
a nation’s citizenry or through investment 
from outside. Just as a wage earner con- 
sumes part of his salary and saves the rest 
for household equipment, an automobile or 
a new home, so nations consume part of 
the commodities they produce and turn the 
surplus into new machinery,” industries, 
housing, utilities, and public works. 

In the United States, the savings for rein- 
vestment in the economy represent one-sixth 


of Our annual income. That means we con- 
sume about five-sixths of our national 
earnings. 

And since America’s national wealth is a 
little less than four times as great as the 
money we earn each year, it would take the 
United States 20 years to double its national 
wealth so as to support a doubled population. 

But our population is increasing at a much 
slower rate than would double our census 
in 20 years. We are, therefor increasing our 
production and our productivity each year 
with our national earnings. 


OUTSIDE CAPITAL NEEDED 


And Israel, a new and small country, is 
increasing its population at a rate which 
makes it inconceivable for its settled popu- 
lation—no matter how productive and how 
able to take care of itself—to provide cap- 
ital for vast economic expansion. Most new 
immigrants have no assets. Since Israel 
cannot rely on internal sources for the na- 
tional wealth required for a greatly increased 
population, it must seek other capital. 

And this capital is absolutely necessary 
to absorb immigration, to put the newcomers 
to work, and to make them self-supporting 
as quickly as possible. 

Israel, the pioneer, offers excellent oppor- 
tunities for individual investors and for cor- 
porations planning branches, assembly 
plants, or whole new enterprises. 

Israel's doubled populations means a 
growing domestic market, consisting of hun- 
dreds of thousands of newscomers who used 
a tremendous range of goods for everyday 
living. In addition Israel offers a ready sup- 
ply of efficient labor. 

The international flow of private capital 
in recent years has not been particularly 
large, especially from the United States. 
Israel, through an investment law with at- 
tractive incentives to foreign lenders, has 
obtained a large amount of direct private 
investment—compared to the amount of 
private investment flowing into other coun- 
tries from the United States. But this is 
limited when compared to the investment 
needs of a country which seeks to absorb 
200,000 immigrants a year. 


NEED FOR THE LOAN 


The Israel Government is determined to 
continue to provide the greatest incentive 
for private investment, but it seems unlikely 
this will be enough. Therefore the country 
must turn to other countries and to loans 
such as the $500,000,000 State of Israel bond 
issue. 

LEARN RAPIDLY 


In the past 2 years Israel has found many 
unskilled newcomers are readily adaptable 
and learn quickly. Some new plants have 
confined their employment almost entirely 
to new immigrants who have become out- 
standing workers. 

Given investment, Israel can utilize new- 
comers to the best possible advantage. The 
country already possesses a large skilled labor 
force and many technicians, scientists, and 
trained professionals. Talent and manpower 
together produce success, and Israel requires 
only productive machinery, capital, and 
tools for a sound, self-supporting economy. 


Next 3 YEARS ARE THE CRUCIAL ONES 


No country offers unlimited immigration— 
except Israel. Among the free governments, 
Israel alone says there will always be room 
for oppressed and persecuted Jews. In its 
first 3 years of independence, this policy has 
been fulfilled. 

Under the mandatory power rule for 30 
years, immigration averaged 14,000 Jews a 
year. The mandatory power had declared 
it impossible for 100,000 Jews to enter Pales- 
tine in 3 years. 

In the first year of the Jewish State, 200,000 
came to Israel. And in each succeeding year, 
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200,000 more fied to Israel. The impossible 
was done. As you read this, 1,000 newcom- 
ers arrive in Israel every day. 


WHAT OF THE FUTURE? 


What of the future? It appears probable 
immigration of the last 3 years will con- 
tinue. In the next 3 years 600,000 more can 
be expected; 200,000 from Eastern European 
countries, 200,000 from north Africa, 150,000 
from Asia, and 50,000 from elsewhere. 

Because of varying degrees of force and 
oppression, these Jews will have to leave 
their present homes and the only country 
willing to accept them is Israel. By the sum- 
mer of 1953, Israel will have a Jewish popu- 
lation of 2,000,000; there were little more 
than a half million Jews in Israel when the 
state was proclaimed. 

Such growth, if continued indefinitely, 
will mean economic crisis for the new state, 
However, it is hoped that by 1953, after 
600,000 have come to Israel, there will not be 
the present urgent immigration but that 
immigrants will be fewer and will arrive with 
self-supporting capital of skills. 


THREE CRUCIAL YEARS 


The next 3 years are crucial to the Jewish 
State. The half-billion-dollar State of Israel 
independence bond issue will meet this 
crisis. 

To absorb 600,000 newcomers in 3 years, 
$1,500,000,000—-$2,500 per capita—are needed. 

Of this $2,500 per capita, approximately 
10 percent will be for initial assistance— 
transportation, maintenance in camps until 
newcomers begin to support themselves. 
Ninety percent will go for tools, investment, 
and production. 

Huge public works, public utilities, fac- 
tories, farm tools, irrigation, hotels, and 
office space must be immediately created. 
Every community item from houses to 
schools and hospitals, from roads and high- 
ways to trucks and busses, from tractors to 
crew machines and turbines must suddenly 
spring up. The miracle of Israel's independ- 
ence is just beginning to take shape. 

All this is blueprinted on the minimum of 
$2,500 per capita. Obviously, if less capital 
is available, there will be less production, 
with all the serious consequences implied. 
If lots of capital were available, higher pro- 
duction could be achieved. 


UNITED STATES MAIN SUPPORT 


One and a half billion dollars is sought, 
of which $1,000,000,000 must be raised in the 
United States. Most of the remainder will 
come from the Israelis, through taxation and 
austerity. 

The $1,000,000,000 sought in America will 
come from: (1) Continued philanthropy, (2) 
intensified private investments, (3) Govern- 
ment loans and grants, and (4) the $500,000,- 
000 State of Israel independence bond issue. 

Continued philanthropy will provide sup- 
port for the newcomers in their early days 
in Israel. Philanthropy will be imperative 
for penniless and sick immigrants. These 
contributions will diminish as the time be- 
tween arrival and absorption is shortened. 

Israel has had success in private foreign 
investment. Many American companies, in- 
cluding Kaiser-Fraser, General Tire, Gen- 
eral Shoe, Dayton Tire, and Philco have in- 
vested, or have made arrangements for in- 
vestment, in Israel. 

Israel's attitude toward American investors 
was best summed up by Yaacov Geri, Min- 
ister of Trade and Industry: “The investor 
is always right.” 

INVESTMENT JUSTIFIED 

The democratic character of Israel, spear- 
heading the economic development of the 
entire Middle East, justifies larger loans and 
grants by this country to Israel. Direct in- 
vestment there, investment through the pur- 
chase of State of Israel bonds, and inter- 
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governmental loans and grants to Israel are 
all conststent with our United States objec- 
tives! Our poliey is that reststanee to totali- 
tarlans can best be assured by rising stand- 
“ards ot ying and "production. 
The 800,000,000 State of Israel independ- 
enee bond issue, now being floated here, is 
the ‘pillar of this 4 point program for rals- 
ing 81,000, 000,0 in the United States In 3 
years. It represents the largest single item 


needed in 3 years. It also represents a turn- 


ing point m ‘Israel's history, With this bond 
tissue, Israel comes of age. It enters an era 
of economic maturity and self -reliance. 


NNW STarR IS AN INVESTMENT WITH A FUTURE 


orfisrdelits an excellent investment, beeause 

vifun@s invested there will be used for pro- 

(auctions: Phey will provide tools for people 
no will‘kmowthow to use them. 

he security ot any investment rests with 
the tion from it. On this 
score, the State of ‘Israel is a sound-invest- 

ment. 

Israels record of praduotion, of meeting 
its Obligations andi bullding-a- solid economic 
eommuntty means we can rely on its future. 
It nas not been a spotty or erratic record. 

The economy has constantly developed. With 
enlarge immigration the country is bound 

to grow at an even more rapid rate. The 


enly nimttation wil be the capital avall- 


\ lable. 


AN A 
„ A of Imports over -exports 
necessary for its large-scale immigration. 
Only by im more than lit exports can 
Asrael have the capitalf and facilities to ab- 
orsorb newromers. If there were no excess 
of imports over exports in Israel today. that 
m itself would cause alarm. It would mean 
that capital was not coming into the eoun- 
try to help absorb..hundreds ot .thousands 
of newieitizens. 

The important thing tot determine is that 

the excess of imports over exports is con- 
ned primarily to produotion tools. Beyond 
the relief needs which are nnanced through 
philanthropic sources, Israel's excess of im- 
ports over exports has been largely in cap- 
ital goods. This is .a sign of a healthy 
economy. 

As capital from the 8500, 000,000 State of 
Israel independence bond issue is put to 
work production will increase. substantially. 
Consumer goods now being imported can be 
then made at home, andi imports will decline. 

Products made in Israel will be exported. 
Israel will achieve a balanced foreign trade 
within 2 or g. years af ter large-scale immigra- 
tlon has subsided, provided there is adequate 
capital to absorb these neweomers and put 
them to work. Once they are productive, 
Israel will have arrived economically. For 
the finished goods produced by these new- 
comers will pay for the raw materials which 
must still he imported. 

Israel has shownät has the capacity to pro- 
duce the kind ot goods which will attract 
foreign markets throughout the world. It 
has.exported all over the Middle East, the Far 
Fast, Central Europe, and South Africa in its 
brief. history. 

Of course, today there is neither peace nor 
trade between Israel, and its Arab neighbors. 
Ultimately these neighbors will have a great 
deal to offer one another. Today, however, 
even without Middie Eastern markets, Israel 
shows it can produce competitively in many 
parts of the world. 

Israel is in many ways like a young and 

growing business concern. It requires in- 


vestment for its growth and otters the faith 
and credit implicit mia strong and develop- 
ing economte structure. There is every rea- 
“son to foresee a period in the very near 
future when Israel will be the model indus- 
trial and agricultural stability for the entire 
Middle East. 
Israel tstentering the path of development 
on which our own country has led the way 
the path to genuine independence and true 
Security. 


Necessity of Controls 


"EXTENSION ‘OF ‘REMARKS 
HON. BLAIR MOODY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN CHE 'SENATE‘ OF: THE: UNITED. STATES 
Wednesday, June 20, 1951 


unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Rxconp the address broadeast by the 
President of the United States on the 
evening 6f Thursday, June 14. In my 
judgment the President's address should 
be studied carefully by every American 
interested in protecting our free enter- 
prise system from being hurned out from 
within by inflation. 
There being no objeetion, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
. as follows: 


real, practical, down-to-earth problem that 


affects the daily life of every American. It 
gaffects your savings, your pocketbock. and 


your standard of living. 
That is the problem of inflation and high 


prices. We have to keep prices down. This 


is hard to do. It is going to get. a lot taugher 


as time ges on. The problem is going to be 


with us for two more years at least. It is 
important for us to face these facts, and do 
what has to be done to keep inflation under 
control. 

Right at this time, the Congress is con- 
sidering a bill to extend and improve the laws 
under which we are controlling prices, wages, 
credit, and rents. That is a bill to extend 

and amend the Defense ‘Production Act. 


Some ot you may not realtze that our pres- 
ent powers to control high prices are due to 


expire in about 2 weeks on the 30th of this 
month. That leaves just 16 days for the 
Congress to pass anew law. Frepeat—if the 
Congress does not pass a new law, price con- 
“tróts will expire on June 30. 

Last April, I sent to the -Tecom- 
mendations for improving and continuing 
laws' for controlling inflation. For the last 6 
weeks, committees of the Senate and the 
House of Representatives have been busy 
holding hearings on the problem. Now, both 
committees are hard at work deeiding what 
kind of a bill to recommend. And very soon, 
both the House and the Senate will start to 
debate and then vote on the measure. 

This will be one of the most eructal debates 
the Congress has heid in along time. The 
way the issue is decided wil have a dtrect, 
personal effect on every American and it 
will affect the whole future ot our defense 

etlort and our chance to have peace in the 
world. 

There are millions of families in this coun- 
try living on low or fixed incomes. A lot of 
people live on salaries, or pensions. And 
above all we must remember the families of 
the men in the Armed Forces. These people 
simply cannot keep up with the cost of living 
if we let inflation controls go cut the window. 
They know this and they are worried about 


a 
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what is going to happen. Lam getting hun- 
dreds of letters from them. 
Here is one from Mrs. David Green, of 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Mrs. Green writes: 

Dran PRESIDENT..TRUMAN: I am a home- 

maker. My husband earns a fixed salary. 
During the past year my standard of living 
has declined, as prices went up. 

T know that I am expressing the ‘senti- 
ements of millions of ‘homemakers when I 
write you to continue the struggle against 
Auflation. 

Please continue this struggle 
Tor a high American standard of living.“ 

Here is another letter, from Mr. J. A. Pels, 

of. Cincinnati, Ohto. Mr. Peis writes: 

Pran Sm: I am writing’ this in reference 

to controls * Lam in my seventy- 
sninth year. I am retſred. I have a flxed in- 
. 

When controls were taken off the last 
time, the wise men! — by that he means the 
‘o“know-it-alls"—“stated that everything 

would be cheaper. On the contrary, the 


Prices jumped up so that it hurt. A 62 shirt 
Mr. MOODY. Mr. President, I ask costes 


“God help the many thousands who are 
m the same position Tam in. 

' ' "Please, Mr. President, I beg of you to keep 
the controls, all of them, in force for the 
sake of us who need this protection.“ 

‘want Mr. Fels, anders. Green, und all the 

others Who have written me to know that I 
am doing everything Lcan to keep controls 
1m force 


Theiother day. L ealled in a group of Sena- 
tors and leaders of both par- 
ties inethescommittees that are working on 
the defense production bill. I told them how 


important it was for the country that we get 
Lam going to talk to you tonight about a 
Butaseme of them told me they were under 


a god bill passed. I think they all agreed. 
a lot of pressure from the-special interests to 


do away with controls, and that the consum- 


ers were nat making themselves heard. 
Well, I told them that I represented the 
consumers and that I was speaking for them. 


And. Lam speaking for yau and working as 


hard as I can to convince the Members of 
Congress that we must have a strong anti- 
liiflation law. But I can't do the whole job 
myself. 

This is something the whole country 
should support. 

It's up to all ot us. 

It's up to us, not as Democrats or Repub- 
Ucans, but as Americans concerned about our 


welfare and our country's welfare. This fight 


we nave to make is not a partisan fight. In- 

flat ion is not partisan. It strikes all the peo- 

ple in all parties. This is a fight for everyone 
to jein—a fight for the very life of this 

Nation. 

We ali:know what inflation can do to peo- 
ple. It can take their savings away from 

them. It can take the food right out at their 


mauths. Itſcan cause widespread suffering 


and despair to us and to our families. 
In addition to hat inflation can do to us 
mour everyday lives, it can also wreck our 
Program ot national defense. 
The other day, General Marshall told the 
Congress that price increases have added 
“about 67.000, 000, o to the cost of the mili- 


tary equipment we have bought since the 
Korean outbreak. This means inflation has 


weost us 87.000, 000. O00 for arms alone in 1 
year—and we still have most of our military 
equipment to buy. 

Think what this means in terms of the 
taxes we must pay. Think what this will 
mean in the future, if we let inflation run 
Wild after June 30. 

We've got to have a good, strong inflation- 
control law on the books if we are going to 
get through this emergency successfully. 

Some people have the idea that, if the 
ughting stopped in Korea, we could cut down 
our defense effort enough to do away with the 
danger of inflation. That is not true. 
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We would need controls even if the fight- 
ing in Korea stopped tomorrow. The 
threat of Communist aggression is world- 
wide, and must be met with world-wide 
defenses. We are carrying on a tremendous 
mobilization program which is absolutely 
necessary to prevent the Soviet rulers from 
starting a third world war. 

Government spending for defense is going 
to increase very fast in the next few months. 
And the more money the Government spends 
on defense the greater the danger of rising 
prices. Controls are absolutely necessary, 
for at least the next 2 years, no matter 
what happens in Korea. 

Everybody should understand that the 
price rises we have had so far are only cur- 
tain raisers to what will come along if the 
Congress fails to pass a strong price control 
law. 

Up until now there have been no real 
shortages of civilian goods to push prices up. 
Price increases so far have been due mostly 
to a wave of buying by businessmen and con- 
sumers who were afraid of shortages and 
wanted to get in under the wire. 

This buying wave pushed prices up so 
rapidly that in January the Government had 
to put on a general freeze of prices and 
wages. This was a rough, emergency step, 
but it did check the price rise. As price con- 
trols took hold, people gained confidence and 
the buying wave subsided. 

Since February we have been building up 
our price- and wage-control organization 
and improving our emergency controls, 
Most prices have held steady. A few have 
gone up slightly, but many have gone down. 
Many retailers, caught with overloaded 
shelves, have been starting bargain sales to 
get rid of the merchandise they acquired 
in the buying rush last winter. 

Prices look steadier now than at any 
time since last September. This makes 
some people think the worst is over. But 
that is just not so. 

The full force of inflationary pressure is 
still to come. 

Military production is just now getting 
underway on a big scale. The output of 
civilian goods is just now beginning to be 
seriously cut back. 

In the next few months, as shortages of 
civilian goods develop, the danger of infla- 
tion will become more and more serious. It 
will take the hardest, toughest kind of con- 
trols to keep prices from going through the 
roof. Unless we have a good strong law 
we won't have a chance. 

Some people are telling the Congress now 
that we can get along without price, or 
wage, or rent controls. They call them 
direct controls and say they are bad and 
should be wiped out. 

That’s the way the National Association 
of Manufacturers is talking these days. 
That's what its representatives told the Con- 
gressional Committees working on the de- 
fense production bill. These lobbyists say 
that we can curb inflation without price 
control simply by tighter credit controls and 
higher taxes. But, strange to say, when it 
comes to taxes, these same people are going 
around urging another committee of Con- 
gress to go easy in raising taxes on corporate 
profits. 

These people who say we should throw out 
price controls and rent controls are wrong. 
They are just as wrong now as they were back 
in 1946. They told us then that if we would 
just put an end to price controls, everything 
would be rosy and prices would stay right 
in line. Do you remember that? The NAM 
put full-page advertisements in papers all 
over the country, saying if we would just 
take off price controls, there would be plenty 
of things to buy at reasonable prices. The 
NAM had its way in 1946. The Congress 
failed to pass a good price control law. And 


then we had the-biggest wave of price in- 
creases in modern history. 

Do you think the NAM learned anything 
from that? Not a thing. Here they are 
again giving us the same old song and 
dance: Take off price controls and every- 
thing will be just dandy. 

These people were wrong before and they 
are wrong now. 

Fortunately, most businessmen—especially 
small-business men—do not agree with the 
NAM. Most of them know that their future 
prosperity and the prosperity of the coun- 
try depend upon good, strong price controls 
at this time. 

Small-business men, like working people, 
and consumers, know what this country is 
up against. They know we must have con- 
trols that bite down hard if we are to succeed. 

Your Government is getting ready to meet 
the inflationary wave that is coming this 
fall. 

The Office of Price Stabilization has put 
controls on the prices of most commodities. 
It is now working out dollar and cents ceil- 
ings to be posted in retail stores. Posters 
are going up at every meat counter showing 
the legal price for beef. The OPS will soon 
have a lot more food prices posted in gro- 
cery stores; and more and more goods of 
other kinds are going to be tagged with the 
legal price, 

All along the line, we are working to 
tighten up our control system and get it in 
shape to meet the big test ahead. That's 
what Charlie Wilson and Eric Johnston and 
Mike DiSalle and the others are doing. And 
Iam keeping after them to keep on improv- 
ing their operations. 

We are getting results now—good results. 
You can buy work shoes in Philadelphia now 
for the same or less than you had to pay 
last January, when the price freeze was or- 
dered. You can buy cotton house dresses 
in Los Angeles for less than they cost five 
months ago. You can buy those little jars 
of baby food in Boston or Chicago for less 
than they cost last winter. 

This is not perfect—a lot of these prices 
were high to start with—but it is real 
progress. 

All of this will be wasted if we don't get 
the right kind of control law from the Con- 
gress. If we get no law, or if we get the 
wrong kind of law, we will not be able to 
keep prices from running wild. 

I suppose a lot of people think it’s a sure 
thing that the Congress will agree to the 
right kind of law. But we just can’t take 
that for granted. After the representatives 
of the administration testified in favor of 
a good, strong law, the congressional com- 
mittees heard some 124 witnesses, represent- 
ing all sorts of private organizations. And 
do you know how many of them came out 
for the bill? Only 20. All the rest were 
against the whole antiinflation program, or 
they opposed very important parts of it, or 
they were trying to get special exemptions 
for themselves. 

At a time like this, when men are fighting 
and dying for our country, and the peace 
of the world, it is wrong for any of us to 
place private interests above the national 
interest. 

Price controls put some burdens on all of 
us. We may have to forego profits or wage 
increases or keep some extra records. But 
the burdens are small compared to the bene- 
fits for all of us. A strong control law will 
be good for workers, good for businessmen, 
good for farmers, and good for consumers. 

In that connection, I should like to say a 
word to the farmers and ranchers who grow 
beef cattle. You know I am a friend of 
agriculture. I have worked long and, hard 
to hold farm prices up when the farmer 
was getting hurt. I was for fair prices for the 
farmer then, and I am for fair prices for the 
farmer now. 
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Recently, as you know, Mike DiSalle put 
out an order that will bring down beef prices 
to the consumer. That order was put out 
with my approval. That order will bring 
beef cattle prices down from about 150 per- 
cent of parity to about 125 percent of parity. 
I think that's fair enough in a time of na- 
tional emergency. I think most farmers and 
ranchers would agree that is a fair price. 

But certain lobbyists claiming to represent 
cattle growers have put on a terrific hulla- 
baloo down here in Washington. These lob- 
byists are saying that the cattle growers and 
cattle feeders of this country won't be satis- 
fied with a fair profit. And these lobbyists 
say if they can't get what they want the 
cattle growers and feeders will go on strike 
against the Government and the people of 
this country. These lobbyists are actually 
threatening us—all of us—that if they don’t 
get big profits at the consumer's expense we 
won't get any meat. They say the cattle will 
be held off the market and the American 
people will be starved out until the Govern- 
ment gives in. 

Now, I don’t believe for a moment that 
most of the cattle growers or cattle feeders 
in this country feel that way or would con- 
spire to do that sort of thing against the 
public interest. 

I don't believe these lobbyists here in 
Washington really speak for the cattle pro- 
ducers of the country. I do not believe our 
cattlemen would keep meat away from our 
soldiers and defense workers. I don’t be- 
lieve they would cut off the supply of leather 
to make shoes for our Armed Forces. 

I think they are just as patriotic as the rest 
of us and want to do what's fair and right. 

Many of them have told me that they 
realize that beef prices have been too high. 
They are willing to accept some reduction 
if they can be sure that the burden will be 
fairly distributed and the benefits will be 
passed on to the consumer. 

If the Congress makes it clear that price 
controls are going to stay in effect, then the 
growers and feeders will ship their beef 
cattle to market in the normal way. Once 
they are convinced that the controls are 
going to stay on, and that the controls are 
fair, I am sure the cattlemen will go along. 
I just do not believe—no matter what some 
people who claim to speak for the cattle- 
men are saying—I just do not believe that 
the cattle growers and feeders of this coun- 
try are going on strike against their coun- 
try and their fellow citizens. 

ae situation we face is too serious for 
that. 

This is a time of national danger. The 
welfare of all of us is at stake. If inflation 
got away from us, and wrecked our savings 
and ruined our economy, that would be the 
easiest victory the Kremlin could ask for. 
Communist Russia could win the whole world 
to totalitarianism without firing a shot. 

That is what the Communists have been 
hoping for. They have been hoping for years 
for the collapse of the American economy. 

For years we have been proving the Com- 
munists to be wrong. We have prevented 
depressions. We have proved over and over 
again—to the Kremlin’s confusion and dis- 
may—that instead of collapsing our economy 
is growing stronger and stronger. 

We must keep on proving that. 

And the way to do it is to have an anti- 
inflation program, including price controls, 
wage controls, rent controls, credit controls— 
controls that really hold down prices and 
the cost of living. When some of us have 
to take a cut in profits, or pass up wage 
increases we might otherwise get, let us re- 
member that we are making a contribution 
to peace in the world. The men who are 
fighting in Korea would tell us it’s a very 
small contribution after all. And they are 
right. They are not here to speak for them- 
selves but we know what we ought to do to 
back them up. 
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The people of this country, acting to- 
gether, are stronger than any special in- 
terest. If we work together as a team, if 
everyone does his part, we can beat infla- 
tion, we can secure the defenses of this Na- 
tion and keep down the cost of living for 
the average family. 

Nothing is more important to the long- 
run strength of our economy and to our 
work for world peace. 

Peace in the world is what every think- 
ing man and woman is praying for. It is 
what I am working and praying for. 

It is up to Congress to pass a strong anti- 
Inflation law so this country can do its full 
part in the fight for peace. 


“This Is a Story of Men Who Believed 
That the Land Must Be Guarded and 
Defended From the Sky, and This Is 
the Story of How They Defended and 
Guarded It, a Proud and Unforgettable 
Story—Listen and Observe, America, to 
This, the Story of Your Air Force“ 
Ken Murray 
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HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 20, 1951 


Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, there are 
few, if any, television programs projected 
over any network more popular than is 
the Ken Murray show, telecast each 
Saturday night over the Columbia 
Broadcasting System and its coaxials. 

Personally, I have always found it a 
delightful, high-class hour of music, 
dance, and a great variety of other popu- 
lar divertisements, presenting to the 
television audience the biggest names 
and the costliest acts available in the 
entire amusement world. 

The humor dispersed is clean. It is 
always funny. It is devoid of even a 
semblance of ridicule of any person or 
groups of persons. In my opinion, the 
Ken Murray show has long since set a 
standard of decency, decorum, and 
proper presentation—one that might 
well be followed by all similar television 
and even radio programs. 

Mr. Speaker, nothing in a long, long 
time, on any television screen, afforded 
a great audience more pleasure than did 
the Ken Murray show telecast on the 
night of May 26. 

The program was scintillating. The 
star of the show was at his best. Each 
succeeding act presented seemed to excel 
the others. 

Then, Mr. Speaker, the scène suddenly 
changed, The show hit an entirely dif- 
ferent tempo. 

Ken Murray no longer toyed with that 
internationally known big, black cigar. 
Stepping completely out of character, 
and for the first time on television, he 
addressed himself to a serious subject. 
He was in perfect voice, and I am sure 
thrilled his millions of viewer-listeners 


by his narration of the story of the 
United States Air Force from the time 
it was established in 1907, and consisted 
of a captain, a corporal, and a private. 

He told of the epochal decision made 
by the Army to buy the first airship for 
our Air Force in 1909, and carried his 
narration down until this day of super- 
sonic speeds and guided missiles. 

Mr. Speaker, there is nothing that I 
could say that could lend weight, add 
any beauty, give greater expression to the 
appreciation of what the American 
people feel about their Air Force over 
and above what was said by Ken Murray, 
and which millions of Americans will 
never forget. 

For such of my colleagues as did not 
chance to hear that dramatic story as 
toid by the great film luminary and 
musical comedy star, I ask the unani- 
mous consent of my fellow Members: to 
extend my remarks and include therein 
the story of the United States Air Force, 
written by Jean Holloway, as told by a 
great performer and a great American, 
Kenneth Doncord “Ken” Murray, over 
the network of the Columbia Broadcast- 
ing System television. 

The telecast was as follows: 


Mr. Mongar. At various times during the 
season we have saluted the men of the vari- 
ous armed service forces of our country. To- 
night we are proud to present a tribute to the 
guardians of our sky, as written by Jean Hol- 
loway. The Story of the United States Air 
Force, 

The words you are about to hear, as well 
as the pictures you will see, are concerned 
altogether with men of dreams and visions. 
They are concerned with the thrill that 
surged through the men who stood on the 
ground at Kitty Hawk less than half a cen- 
tury ago and watched the first man mount 
the sky on wings of steel. They are con- 
cerned with the men Who followed the Wright 
brothers up into the universe, along the 
highways of the winds and birds, and re- 
mained there to keep watchful vigilance over 
their country. 

This is a story of men who believed that 
the land must be guarded and defended from 
the sky. And this is the story of how they 
defended and guarded it—a proud and an 
unforgettable story. 

Listen and observe, America, to this the 
story of your Air Force. 

The crews of these planes come from every 
State in the Union. They make up the 
greatest Air Force in world history—your Air 
Force. They have been writing world his- 
tory and American history across the skies 
in planes like this. 

There is the F-84 Thunderjet; in use now 
in Korea. And there is the jet fighter we 
used when we first entered the war in Korea— 
the F-80 Shooting Star. And there is the 
big baby—the B-36—the pride of the Air 
Force. A bomber that can fly 5,000 miles, 
drop the atomic bomb, and return. It can 
fiy from a base in the United States to the 
principal cities of Europe and back home 
without landing. It is the most powerful 
means of waging war and the most effective 
means of preserving peace in existence today! 
Yes, the greatest Air Force in world history— 
the realization of the dreams of many brave 
men, 

And where did it begin? When did the 
first seeds sprout? What hour? What place? 
To go back to the beginning you have to go 
back to a cold December morning in the year 
19038. The brothers Orville and Wilbur 
Wright, and the engines of history being 
warmed up at Kitty Hawk on Kill Devil Hill. 
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Two bicycle makers from Dayton, Ohio, have 
performed the miracle men have dreamed of 
for centuries. The first airplane is on her 
way from America into history. And so, the 
flying machine crossed the horizons to con- 
found the universe. And the Army took omi- 
cial note of the occasion on August 1, 1907, 
and issued the following directive: 

“An Acronautical Division of this office is 
hereby established to take effect this date. 
This division will have charge of all matters 
pertaining to military ballooning, air ma- 
chines, and all kindred subjects. Capt. 
Charles Chandler, Signal Corps, is detailed 
in charge of this division, and Cpl. Edward 
Ward and Pfc. Joseph E. Barrett will report 
to Captain Chandler in this division under 
his immediate direction. 

“JAMES ALLEN, 

“Brigadier General, Chief Signal Oficer 

of the Army.” 

There you are. There you see the begin- 
nings of your Air Force—a captain, a corpo- 
ral, and a private. No hint here of the legions 
to follow. No sign yet of the glory to come. 
That was 1907. 

In 1909, the Army decided to buy its first 
airplane. There it is—according to Army 
specifications. It has a speed of 40 miles an 
hour, can catry enough gasoline to travel 125 
miles, and can tra two persons having 
a combined weight of 350 pounds. 

That's Fort Myer, Va. Over 7,000 spec- 
tators are there to watch the test. The Army, 
recognizing the possibilities of aviation, ap- 
pealed to Congress for an appropriation to 
purchase 20 planes, 

As the years passed, Congress saw things 
in a slightly different light, and by the time 
war was declared in April 1917, the Air Divi- 
sion had 66 officers and slightly better than 
1,000 enlisted men. And even before our 
entrance into the war, the famed Lafayette 
Escadrille of American volunteers was flying 
in combat overseas. Of that group, Lloyd 
George made an immortal statement appli- 
cable to those brave men, and all the ones to 
follow down the years. In this, he said: 

“Far above the squalor and the mud, so 
high in the firmament as to be invisible from 
earth, they fight out the eternal issues of 
right and wrong. Their daily and nightly 
struggles are like Miltonic conflicts between 
winged hosts. They fiy high and low. They 
skim like armed swallows along the front.” 

The story of aviation in World War I is 
a story of courage and valor. It is the 
story of Brig. Gen. Billy Mitchell, who was 
appointed chief of the air units at St. Michel 
and commanded 1,300 planes flown by Amer- 
ican, French, and British pilots. It is the 
story of a new kind of warfare, and a new 
kind of victory, won from the skies. There's 
Billy Mitchell with General Pershing. 

At the close of the war, he began a one- 
man fight to bring home to the people the 
importance of air power. His views were to 
be discredited in his lifetime, but after his 
death, he would be awarded the Congres- 
sional Medal of Honor and acknowledged the 
founder of our modern Air Force. Let all 
who come after him honor his name as a 
man of vision and ideals, who was always 
an honor to his service and his country. 
Through the years of peace, aviation con- 
tinued to grow. 

In June of 1919, a young major in Cali- 
fornia inaugurated a peacetime service of 

Ng aerial patrols for the prevention of 
forest fires. The major’s name was H. H. 
Arnold—Hap Arnold. He was another of the 
brilliant men who was to fight for a strong 
centralized air power for the United States. 
But Hap Arnold would live to see his dream 
of an Air Force mature and materialize. On 
June 20, 1941, he would be placed in com- 
mand of the Army Air Forces, and he would 
be one of the most important men in the 
country by December 7, of the year of infamy, 
1941. 
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The hot breath of the enemy spat steel 
from the skies of Pearl Harbor and the war 
that would be lost and won from the skies 
nad begun. The story of the war was written 
in newspaper headlines, and behind each 
headline was the steel and blood and sinew 
of scenes like this. 

There are Col. Jimmy Doolittle and his 
men on the carrier Hornet—their destina- 
tion Tokyo, Yokohama, Yokosuka, Kobe, 
the heart of the Japanese Empire. Sixteen 
planes on their way to show the enemy what 
it meant to start troubles with Americans. 
Sixteen planes taking off for the Land of the 
Rising Sun to show them the thunder and 
righteous angry lightning that could come 
from the west. 

The Air Force entered the European war in 
August of 1942 with a smashing assault on 
Rouen. First, the Twelfth Air Force routed 
the enemy in North Africa. Next, the Eighth 
A‘: Force struck at Germany's aircraft in- 
dustry. Then, the Fifteenth Air Force 
liberated Italy and struck at the Nazi's oil 
fields to the north. Next, the Ninth Air 
Force demolished Hitler’s war plants, and 
knocked the German Air Force from the sky. 
Until finally, General Spaatz announced that 
the strategic air war had ended, and the 
Luftwaffe was no longer a combat force. On 
May 7, 1945, a thrilling headline hit the 
streets. There came a cry of “Extry. Extry. 
Germany surrenders. War ends in Europe. 
Extry. War ends in Europe.” 

The war was over in Europe; it was time 
now to turn our attention to Japan. 

Now let us go to Tinian Island in the 
Marianas—August 3, 1945. You are now 
in what is known in Air Force terminology 
as a briefing shack. The colonel is Paul W. 
Tibbets, of Quincy, Ill. He is 30 years old; 
has in his hand one of the most important 
orders ever issued in the history of the world. 
He has been carefully chosen, and those who 
have picked him have chosen well. Ten 
months ago those men met Colonel Tibbets, 
most of them for the first time. They under- 
went a training period that was shrouded 
in mystery; none of them knew what they 
were being trained for. Now, at last, they 
are about to know. 

Colonel Tibbets said: 

“Gentlemen, when we met for the first time 
at Wendover 10 months ago I told you that 
I had great hopes that the mission we were 
undertaking would end the war. At the same 
time I offered to release any man who felt 
that he could not work under the veil of 
mystery and elements of danger that would 
prevail. That offer still stands, because we 
are going to execute that mission tomorrow, 
and I want to be sure that there are no 
doubts still existing in anyone’s mind. If 
anyone wishes, he can leave now before any 
more is said. 

“Two days ago a bomb similar to the one 
we will drop was exploded in the desert in 
New Mexico. We have with us here tonight 
the people who saw that explosion. They 
have some photographs for us to look at, and 
we'll try to answer any questions you may 
want to ask. 

“During our training period preparing for 
this mission you were called upon to do many 
strange things—to practice time and time 
again procedures that you are able to execute 
very well. All of this was done because the 
bomb you are going to use is not an ordinary 
bomb. It is not a thousand pounder or a 10- 
ton blockbuster. The bomb you are going to 
use has the force of 20,000 tons of TNT. I 
think I have said enough; let's proceed with 
the briefing.” 

The men listen quietly. They know that 
as long as they live they will never forget 
this night. But how long will they live? 
There’s the question not a man in the 
room can answer. Yet not a man among 


them would turn back. There’s the plane— 
a B-29, the Enola Gay. Now, they're in the 
air. A handful of men pitting their courage 
and their wits against millions of the enemy. 
One plane making its solitary, unprotected 
way across the universe. To be discovered 
was certain death, to be attacked was risking 
unspeakable disaster. Their destination 
Hiroshima. 

On August 14 Japan's unconditional sur- 
render ended the Second World War. The 
greatest war in history was ended without 
one soldier landing on the island of Japan. 
It was ended as it had begun, in the air. It 
was ended by your Air Force. 

The days, the weeks, the years after Hiro- 
shima were busy ones for the airmen. On 
February 26, 1947, President Truman estab- 
lished the United States Air Force as a sep- 
arate and single entity, unrelated to any 
other force. 

The story of the Air Force is the story of 
new frontiers established and defended in 
the heavens. It is the story of inventors 
and scientists working constantly for im- 
provements in the discoveries of the day or 
the year before. It is the story of boys from 
Dubuque and Little Rock and Tallahassee 
and Chicago and Sioux Falls, boys from the 
little towns and the big cities and the coun- 
try outposts who count country and honor 
important enough to live for and die for, if 
necessary. It is the story of mighty wings 
spread out in the sky like a protecting shad- 
ow across the land; the story of the Air Force 
is the story of heroes, of -planes screaming 
down into eternal silence over Wake and 
Midway and Dover and Berlin. 

The story of the Air Force is the history 
of America from the years 1917 to 1951. It is 
a brave story, an unforgettable story, an 
American story. It is your story, America; 
you can be proud it is your Air Force. 


The Objectives of the United States Dele- 
gation to the UNESCO Conference 
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Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks, I in- 
clude the following from the United 
States delegation to the sixth session 
of the General Conference of UNESCO, 
June 18-July 11, 1951, Paris, France: 


UNITED STATES POLICY ON THE 1952 PROGRAM 
or UNESCO—RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE 
UNITED STATES NATIONAL COMMISSION FOR 
UNESCO 

BACKGROUND NOTE 


This statement of policy emerges to a con- 
siderable extent from the previous advice of 
the United States National Commission for 
UNESCO and from the work of the United 
States delegation to the Fifth General Con- 
ference (Florence), as well as from the de- 
cisions of that conference for greater con- 
centration and coordination of effort. That 
General Conference also accepted the United 
States delegation’s formulation of the so- 
called decalog of major tasks which this 
statement of policy is intended to clarify 
and implement. 

Further, this policy takes into account 
the views of the General Assembly, the 
criteria of the Economic and Social Council, 
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the invitation to members of UNESCO to 
seek greater concentration of future pro- 
grams in terms of priorities of major proj- 
ects designed to advance UNESCO's contri- 
bution to peace and security, and the sun- 
dry improvements which are to be found in 
the draft program for 1952. 

On March 21 and 22, the statement of 
policy was further developed and endorsed 
by the program committee which also ex- 
amined and approved, in considerable detail, 
the program actions consonant with the 
policy which have also been generally ac- 
cepted by the executive committee. On 
March 20, the committee on activities also 
examined and approved the policy as consist- 
ent with its previous and current recom- 
mendatons for activities in the United 
States. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 


1. (a) The United States believes that a 
positive UNESCO program of explaining and 
supporting the kind of world the United Na- 
tions envisages in its charter is necessary 
on a world-wide basis. The United States 
further agrees with the Director General 
that UNESCO should also develop as an 
organ of education for peace under the law. 
Consequently, the -United States will seek 
persistently to improve and expand within 
the regular program those activities calcu- 
lated to give vigorous and effective support 
to the United Nations, including collective 
security, human rights, cooperate efforts to 
improve economic and social conditions, and 
the development of a sense of loyalty to in- 
ternational cooperation. 

(b) The United States will give support— 
which may include adjustments in the draft 
program to provide additional resources and 
to advance the timetable—to those pro- 
posals likely to assist influential leaders and 
major public opinion groups to perform a 
more effective role in influencing the course 
of international affairs toward peace, secu- 
rity, and friendship by promoting under- 
standing, combating racial and social an- 
tagonisms, and alleviating tensions. 

(c) This kind of universal civic education 
must be carried out by specific projects as 
well as indirectly through other projects (as 
in the following positions 2, 3, and 4), and 
by the general conduct of the secretariat 
operations. It is conceived that this work 
may very well involve all of the scholarly 
and creative fields presently identified with 
UNESCO. 

2. (a) The United States will give sup- 
port—which may include adjustments in the 
draft program to provide additional re- 
sources and to advance the timetable—to 
a feasible number of activities for extending 
and improving education at all levels. The 
improvement and extension of educational 
opportunities to youth and adults will be 
supported on the assumption that through 
education man can acquire the ideals, habits, 
attitudes, knowledge, and skills which will 
enable him in cooperation with his fellows 
to understand, attack, and solve the prob- 
lems which now block the way toward world 
peace. In this view education becomes a 
potent instrument for social advance by 
facilitating the application of human intelli- 
gence to the solution of local, national, 
regional, and international problems with- 
out sacrificing the UNESCO ideals of respect 
for human personality and the rights of 
man, 

(b) Within this framework, proposals for 
the reduction of functional and civic illiter- 
acy among youth and adults, extension of 
free, compulsory, and public schooling, and 
the expansion of efforts in the education of 
industrial and rural populations can be 
weighed and evaluated in terms of both 
short- and long-term priorities. It is con- 
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ceived that all disciplines and specialties 
can participate. 

3. (a) The United States recommends 
that the tempo of the so-called normal pro- 
gram in fundamental education be increased, 
and particularly endorses in principle both 
the normal program and the special project 
in fundamental education (which envisages 
an expenditure of $20,000,000 over a period 
of 12 years). 

(b) The United States proposes that at 
least $400,000 be found within the regular 
budget level of 1951 to assure that the special 
project gets under way. The United States 
will assist in promoting those measures which 
will enable a like sum to be drawn for this 
purpose from the technical assistance funds 
of the United Nations. The United States 
National Commission will also offer its sup- 
port in seeking private resources and serv- 
ices to assist UNESCO's normal program and 
special project in this field. 

Again, it is conceived that all disciplines 
and specialties can participate in this work. 

4. The United States will support the in- 
vigoration of UNESCO’s share of the work 
in its own field now being done in technical 
assistance for economic and social develop- 
ment through the funds supplied by the 
United Nations. The United States will also 
draw attention to the opportunities of co- 
operative regional, arrangements, 

5. (a) The United States will support pro- 
jects which aim at widening and improving 
interchange in the arts and scholarship 
which demonstrate world cultural interde- 
pendence. 

(b) Properly conceived and managed, the 
following are among the kinds of existing 
activities which relate to this position—the 
removal of obstacles, the interchange of per- 
sons, coupon schemes, translations, and the 
promotion of positive measures to facilitate 
the freedom of communication. This im- 
plies, in part, that UNESCO will use its good 
offices and Secretariat to attempt this on a 
scale which encompasses as much of the 
world as possible. 

(Nore.—It is probable that the bulk of the 
present resources of UNESCO could with ad- 
vantage be placed directly on priorities 1, 2, 
3, 4, and 5 which relate essentially to all of 
the major tasks of UNESCO as set forth in 
the Decalog“ accepted at the Florence 
Conference. However, a second grouping of 
priorities and positions relate to these in 
spirit and purpose.) 

6. (a) The United States recognizes that 
UNESCO will require urgently for its own 
successful operation additional knowledge in 
order to deal with several critical prob- 
lems—knowledge which can in some in- 
stances be developed solely by international 
direction and collaboration in research, The 
United States will urge UNESCO to limit 
direct involvement of its resources to a very 
limited number of such projects. The policy 
positions stated above will indicate, inter 
alla, studies which would help UNESCO to 
find the best ways by which UNESCO can 
influence and modify attitudes and behavior 
in favor of UNESCO objectives and to find 
what bodies of knowledge, habits of thought, 
and educational experiences will be most 
likely to contribute to these ends. 

(b) Generally, the United States will sup- 
port a limited number of projects which 
attempt to disseminate and adapt research 
findings, or which are conceived as essential 
parts of the training process in critical areas, 
rather than research projects per se. UNESCO 
should, in effect, stimulate new research and 
cooperative efforts and mobilize existing re- 
search, research resources, experience, and 
insights for its selected priorities. 

7. (a) The United States believes that 
UNESCO's systems and use of communica- 
tion can and must be improved as an integral 
part of the priorities program. This means 
communication through leadership and spe- 
cialized channels, as well as so-called mass 


media, to carry information, ideas, facts, 
Official statements, and expert interpreta- 
tion. 

(b) Mass communications should (1) con- 
centrate on UNESCO's priority tasks as noted 
above; and (2) seek to use existing facilities 
of the United Nations and Government and 
private operations. 

(c) The United States will support 
UNESCO in plans for missions which will 
aid member nations to improve their facil- 
ities and the content of their output for 
UNESCO objectives. 

(d) The United States will support 
UNESCO in its efforts to encourage various 
member nations to broaden their communi- 
cation resources for UNESCO purposes. 

(e) The final position respecting the pub- 
lications, editorial, and distribution situation 
will be developed after a study of the find- 
ings of the committee of the executive board. 
Meanwhile, the adjustments required by this 
policy are being formulated. It is conceiv- 
able that the substance of the policy and 
program statement found in section III of 
5C/PRG/15 should be adopted immediately 
by UNESCO. 

All UNESCO publications should be meas- 
ured by program criteria and should be or- 
ganized in terms of publication policy which 
is subject to continuing review. The United 
States contends that a decision should be 
made, prior to printing approval, as to the 
category in which each publication falls— 
its objectives, its audience, type of distribu- 
tion (free, sale, or both), translations, etc. 

8. (a) The United States will attempt to 
gain acceptance for an adjusted service for 
educational and cultural rehabilitation 
wherein Unesco would apply the small re- 
habilitation service resources entirely for 
(1) identifying and publicizing needs; (2) 
pump-priming to elicit voluntary contribu- 
tions and local help; and (3) planning. In 
this adjusted program, the United States 
will seek to inject the operating principle 
that, in addition to the goods and services 
received, the rehabilitation opportunity fur- 
nishes an important educational device 
which enables many persons to take concrete 
action in international relationships lead- 
ing to greater mutual understanding. The 
recipient states should not be limited to 
member states of UNESCO. 

(b) The United States will emphasize the 
advantages to be gained if the rehabilitation 
service and other sections of UNESCO are 
alerty to the possibilities for aiding other as- 
pects of UNESCO's program by establishing 
constructive international relationships in 
the course of operating the rehabilitation 
service. 

(c) UNESCO should endeavor to study 
and to develop its position concerning the 
aid and use of scholars, intellectuals, and 
creative workers who are refugees. 

(d) The United States endorses the 
UNESCO gift coupon scheme as one means 
of collecting voluntary contributions from 
private sources. 

9. The United States reiteratets its be- 
lief that UNESCO, by its constitution and by 
the total impact its whole program can 
make, has an important role in stimulating 
interest in the “conservation and protec- 
tion” of the world’s cultural assets. How- 
ever, the United States does not intend to 
support the specifics contained in the draft 
1952 program. 


SUPPLEMENTARY POSITIONS 


10. The United States recognizes that the 
success of any program formulation depends 
upon highly qualified personnel and leader- 
ship dedicated to the intent of the program. 
Consequently, the United States and its na- 
tional commission will encourage our most 


` highly qualified citizens to serve UNESCO 


and UNESCO programs at home and abroad. 
11. The United States will urge UNESCO 
to encourage the development and usefulness 
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of national commissions and to enlist the 
contributions of individuals and of private, 
national, and international organizations to 
the major tasks of UNESCO and its national 
commissions. 

12. In order to prepare for the general con- 
ference, the United States has undertaken to 
develop its considerations of the important 
policies concerning the field work, decen- 
tralization, and regionalization of UNESCO. 

13. The clearing-house function of 
UNESCO should be supported when it is di- 
rected primarily toward the types of infor- 
mation, materials, and coordination relevant 
to UNESCO's priority tasks. 

14. The exchanges of persons which 
UNESCO itself finances should -be operated 
so as to serve the total program concretely 
and demonstrably. Some of the research 
and survey work needed to carry out spe- 
cific activities could well be performed by 
UNESCO fellows. 

15. UNESCO needs the cooperation of 
semigovernmental and nongovernmental or- 
ganizations, and the use of subventions to 
accomplish UNESCO’s priority tasks through 
their facilities is legitimate. The organiza- 
tions should perform definite tasks for 
UNESCO in return for these grants, and or- 
dinarily they should not be given additional 
grants in the form of contracts. However, 
in this process it is not intended that 
UNESCO should abdicate its responsibilities 
for the execution of the program approved by 
the general conference. 

16. The United States intends to reex- 
amine the practice of farming out the work 
of UNESCO by making contracts with indi- 
viduals on the probability that the practice 
should be curtailed drastically. It is con- 
ceivable that a number of the surveys, re- 
ports, etc., now being done by consultants, or 
by conferences and meetings of experts, 
could be done by members of the secretariat 
or without meetings. The United States will 
seek to determine whether there is now 
thorough preliminary planning and follow- 
up on the proposed seminars, conferences, 
and committee meetings. 

17. An important function of UNESCO is 
to evolve and establish norms of internation- 
al action in its area of competence. These 
standards and accepted procedures will be 
set forth in documents ranging from formal 
agreements to descriptive reports. Experi- 
ence has indicated that formal agreements 
should be kept to a minimum so that such 
agreements do not languish and can be 
brought into force within a reasonable 
length of time. 


Investigation of Activities of State 
Department Employee 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FRANCIS E. WALTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 20, 1951 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
roa Recor, I include the following let- 

rs: 


Mr. Cart HUMELSINE, 
Department of State, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Mn. HUMELSINE: I have just read an 
article from the New York Daily Mirror by 
Victor Riesel in which he involves one of your 
employees, Edith Cameron Wall. 

Before making further investigation into 
this matter I should like to have a detailed 


May 14, 1951. 
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explanation from the Department with par- 
ticular reference to Miss Wall's authority to 
speak for the Department, as well as any 
information which you may furnish as to 
the validity of the statement made in the 
article by Mr. Riesel. 
Trusting I may have your prompt advice, 
I am 
Sincerely yours, 
FRANCIS E. WALTER, 


DEPUTY UNDER SECRETARY OF STATE, 
Washington, May 25, 1951. 
The Honorable Francis E. WALTER, 
House of Representatives. 

My Dear Mr. WALTER: I have your letter 
of May 14, 1951 in which you requested the 
Department’s comment on an article appear- 
ing in the New York Daily Mirror, May 14, 
1951, under the byline of Mr. Victor Riesel. 
This article alleges that Miss Edith Cameron 
Wall, “a representative of the State Depart- 
ment visited the most strategic waterfront 
union headquarters in this country and 
urged its leaders to have their followers re- 
fuse to load guns and ammo on ships rushing 
military supplies to our friends in Europe.” 
A further allegation is that Miss Wall, “pre- 
sented a letter from Secretary of Labor 
Maurice Tobin, which in effect, urged union 
leaders to cooperate with her.” The union 
official whom Miss Wall is supposed to have 
attempted to influence and to whom she is 
supposed to have presented the letter is 
identified in the Riesel article as Mr. Joseph 
P. Ryan, president of the International Long- 
shoremen's Association. 

The department was considerably puzzled 
by the Riesel article, particularly inasmuch 
as his various charges against Miss Wall had 
never been called to our attention, either 
officially or unofficially, by Mr. Ryan or any 
other union official. Moreover, it is to be 
inferred from the article that the alleged 
incident occurred fairly recently—yet, Miss 
Wall has been stationed in New Delhi, India 
since July 1950. However, the Department 
immediately instituted a thorough investiga- 
tion of the matter. 

This investigation established to the De- 
partment’s complete satisfaction that Miss 
Wall did have an interview with Mr. Ryan on 
March 9, 1950, but except for this fact, there 
is no basis for Mr. Riesel’s allegations. With 
regard to the March 9, 1950, interview, Mr. 
Ryan took exception to some of Miss Wall’s 
questions as he understood them and on the 
following day he wired Dr. Steelman, evi- 
dencing dissatisfaction and inquiring of her 
background. This led to an immediate in- 
vestigation of Miss Wall: the Departments of 
State and Labor not only examined her rec- 
ord, including her previous security investi- 
gation, but investigated with particular care 
her part in the interview with Mr. Ryan. 
As part of this investigation, other labor 
leaders with whom Miss Wall had talked 
during the week of March 7, 1950, were ques- 
tioned. These officials were emphatic that 
Miss Wall had said nothing to them which 
would corroborate Mr. Ryan’s reaction and 
indeed were high in their praise of her ability 
and conscientiousness. 

On the basis of the State and Labor De- 
partments’ investigations, Dr. Steelman in- 
formed Mr. Ryan that he was convinced that 
Miss Wall was “entirely in the clear.” Since 
Mr. Ryan evidenced no dissatisfaction with 
the report on the matter, either at that time 
or subsequently, and since the charges con- 
tained in the Riesel article of May 14, a year 
later, were not specified in Mr. Ryan’s com- 
plaint to Dr. Steelman, I submit that the 
Department's amazement at this article is 
understandable, As a matter of fact, the 
Department, in view of the facts which I 
shall show in this letter, is still at a loss to 
understand Mr. Riesel’s motives in making 
these unjustifiable and damaging charges 
against an able and devoted public servant. 
The actual facts in the matter are the fol- 
lowing: 


Early in the spring of 1950 Miss Wall re- 
turned from her assignment in Copenhagen, 
where she had demonstrated exceptional 
aptitude in reporting on foreign labor move. 
ments. The Department decided to give her 
further labor reporting training preparatory 
to reassigning her abroad as an assistant 
labor attaché. Therefore, Miss Wall was 
given labor training both in the Department 
of State and by the Department of Labor. 
Part of this training involved acquainting 
herself with the latest developments in the 
United States labor movement by visiting 
union headquarters and talking to union offi- 
cials. In pursuing this course, she visited, 
among others, the International Longshore- 
men’s Association in New York and talked 
to Mr. Ryan, the association’s president. 
This interview was arranged on Miss Wall's 
own initiative at the suggestion of several 
other union officials to whom she had talked. 

Some of the questions Miss Wall asked 
Mr. Ryan apparently antagonized him. The 
day after the interview, March 10, 1950, Mr. 
Ryan telegraphed Dr. John R. Steelman, the 
Assistant to the President, as follows: 

“Was interviewed yesterday by one Ethel 
Cameron Wall, purporting to represent both 
State and Labor Departments. Her personal 
views on longshoremen in this country load- 
ing arms for France did not coincide with 
views of the A. F. of L., ITF, or American 
Labor movement. What is her background?” 

At Dr. Steeiman's request, both the De- 
partment of State and the Department of 
Labor thoroughly investigated the incident 
and established to their complete satisfac- 
tion that although Miss Wall might have 
asked some tactless questions in regard to 
the internal operations of the union, she 
had not expressed any views in regard to 
American longshoremen’s loading arms for 
France nor in any way misrepresented United 
States policy in this matter. She did men- 
tion to Mr. Ryan that there had been strike 
threats in French ports in connection with 
military assistance program shipments and 
that generally such Communist-directed 
action did not occur in isolated areas. In 
this connection she asked him if he antici- 
pated agitation for sympathy strikes in 
American ports. (This question could hardly 
be judged as an expression of views or as 
improper.) Dr. Steelman then repiled to 
Mr. Ryan who in turn acknowledged this 
reply. Copies of Mr. Ryan’s telegram to Dr. 
Steelman, Dr. Steelman's reply, and Mr. 
Ryan's acknowledgment are enclosed for 
your information. I am also enclosing a 
copy of Miss Wall's own report of her inter- 
view with Mr. Ryan. 

Feeling that the case had been settled to 
the satisfaction of all concerned, and having 
established Miss Wall’s part in the matter, 
the Department assigned her to New Delhi, 
India, as assistant labor attaché. She has 
been in New Delhi since her arrival there, 
July 22, 1950. No more was heard of the 
case until the publication of Mr. Riesel's 
article on May 14, 1951. 

The May 14, 1951, article charges, among 
other things, (a) that Miss Wall urged lead- 
ers of the longsnoremen’s union “to have 
their followers refuse to load guns and ammo 
on ships rushing military supplies to our 
friends in Europe”; and (b) that she pre- 
sented to Mr. Ryan a letter from Secretary 
Tobin urging union officials to cooperate 
with her. 

Both of these charges are especially serious 
when taken in the general context of the 
whole article for it might reasonably be in- 
ferred that Miss Wall was conducting some 
sort of pro-Communist activity under the 
guise of official sanction. Yet none of the 
other American labor officials whom Miss 
Wall visited, either before or after her in- 
terview with Mr. Ryan, have given any indi- 
cation whatsoever that her views, actions, or 
conduct were questionable. Furthermore, 
at the Department’s request the United 


States Ambassador to India, Mr. Loy Hender- ` 


son, questioned Miss Wall in regard to the 
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charges and last week he wired the Depart- 
ment that Miss Wall categorically denies both 
charges. In this connection, I should like 
to point out that during the week of her 
visits to various union headquarters last year, 
among the union officials Miss Wall inter- 
viewed in addition to Mr. Ryan were the fol- 
lowing: 

Mark Starr, educational director of Inter- 
national Ladies Garment Workers Union, 

Jay Lovestone, director of international ac- 
tivities of ILGWU. 

Julius Hockman, director of the joint dress 
board of ILGWU. 

Morris Iushewitz, New York City CIO 
Council. 

Willy J. Dorchain, International Transport 
Workers. 

Joseph Curran, National Maritime Union. 

Florence Marston, Associated Actors and 
Articts—Screen Actors Guild. 

Eleanor Coit, director, American Labor Ed- 
ucation Service. 

Jacob S. Potofsky, Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers Union. 

Gus Tyler, ILGWU. 

Hugh Brown, New England representative 
of the Textile Workers Union. 

The Department has made a point of again 
asking certain of these union officials whether 
anything Miss Wall said in her conversation 
with them would corroborate the charges 
contained in the Riesel article or the impli- 
cations of the article. Again they have 
stated categorically that Miss Wall's state- 
ments and conduct during her visits with 
them could not possibly be construed to cor- 
roborate the charges. 

It should be a matter of record that Miss 
Wall has had a complete security investiga- 
tion, and I can say that her security file does 
not show a single derogatory reference. Miss 
Wall worked in various private companies 
prior to accepting employment with the 
State Department, including Freeport Sul- 
phur Co. (New York), Arthur Andersen & 
Co. (New York), Barrett Associates (New 
York), Francis H. Leggett & Co. (New York), 
Montgomery Ward & Co. (Illinois), Talon, 
Inc. (Pennsylvania). All employees and offi- 
cials of these companies interviewed, includ- 
ing her immediate superiors, speak well of 
her and her ability. 

In view of the above, I should like to re- 
iterate that the Department considers the 
allegations against Miss Wall, made by Mr. 
Riesel’s article of May 14, 1951, to be unwar- 
ranted and without basis in fact, 

I am enclosing for your information a 
chronology of pertinent events bearing upon 
Miss Wall's case, including certain documen- 
tation which may be of interest. 

I am glad to make this report to you for it 
is important for men in your position to be 
informed of the facts in matters of this kind 
and that attempts to besmirch conscientious 
and devoted public servants do not go un- 
challenged. 

Sincerely yours, 
CARLISLE H. HUMELSINE. 


Address by the Secretary of the Treasury 
Before the Bond Club of Chicago 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, June 21, 1951 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD 
a very excellent address delivered by the 
able Secretary of the Treasury, John W. 
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Snyder, before the Bond Club of Chicago, 
Ill., on June 13, 1951. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

I welcome every occasion which brings 
me to Chicago. Each time I return, I am 
impressed with the fact that Chicago is un- 
doubtedly one of the most vital of Amer- 
ican cities. Millions of people all over the 
world think of your city as the very heart 
of America. They think of your achieve- 
ments and the way of life which you have 
developed here as the embodiment of Amer- 
icanism—still the newest and most pro- 
gressive philosophy in the world today. 

I use that term Americanism advisedly. 
Hard as it is to define the concept of Amer- 
icanism to others, we ourselves have no 
doubt as to its meaning. It stands for the 
inventiveness and unbending courage which 
has invigorated each generation of Amer- 
icans and which has built our Nation. It 
stands for the right of each citizen to think 
for himself, and to act with others for the 
common good. 

Today, these qualities are on trial. All of 
the values which we have built up over the 
years of our history are being threatened. 

When the Republic of Korea was attacked 
a year ago, there were few who failed to 
see that the dark cloud of Communist ag- 
gression overshadowed not one small na- 
tion, but freemen everywhere. During these 
postwar years, we have learned to recognize 
attacks on freedom elsewhere in the world 
for what they are—the spearhead of a drive 
against our country and our way of life. 
We have learned that to remain free, we 
must stand in firm alliance with other 
right-thinking nations while mustering to 
the utmost our own strength. 

Let us make no mistake about it—the de- 
fense of freedom is just beginning; and its 
outcome will depend, in very large part, on 
the fundamental strength of the American 
people. 

This is a good time for us to review the 
basic resources which our Nation has for 
defending our freedom; and particularly, the 
strengthening factors which have been added 
to our economy in the brief period since 
the close of World War II. 

Five years ago, when I became Secretary 

of the Treasury, hostilities had been over 
less than a year. Our internal problems 
of adjustment to peacetime conditions ap- 
peared formidable indeed, and were giving 
rise to many pessimistic forecasts. Abroad, 
the fear of Nazi tyranny had vanished; but 
the nations of Western Europe faced im- 
mediate problems in providing the ele- 
mental necessities of life to millions of 
their people—in addition to the immense 
tasks of rehabilitation and reconstruction 
which lay ahead. 
- Despite all of these obstacles, we had new 
hope for our own Nation and for the cause of 
peace throughout the world. Here at home, 
the war years had demonstrated as never be- 
fore the almost boundless productive capac- 
ity of the American economy. Those who 
looked on our future with misgiving consti- 
tuted only a small minority. They were far 
outnumbered by the great mass of our peo- 
ple who had full confidence in the ability of 
our economy to move forward without seri- 
ous interruption. In the international area, 
also, our hope was that a new era was be- 
ginning. The United Nations—organized 
even before the end of hostilities—was al- 
ready functioning as an instrument for joint 
progress toward the common goal of greater 
well-being for people everywhere. 

The problems ahead of us on VJ-day, 
therefore, while they looked large, were not 
dismaying to the American people. We were 
confident of our ability both to continue our 
own progress, and to give necessary encour- 
agement to others. 


The years since have been years of tre- 
mendous accomplishment. They have been 
years of tremendous progress toward the 
peacetime objectives which we set for our- 
selves at the close of World War II. 

Let us see what these achievements have 
been. 

First of all, there has been an unparalleled 
economic expansion in the United States in 
the year since the war. 

Our population has increased by 13,000,000 
in the postwar period alone—a more rapid 
growth than had occurred during any equiva- 
lent period in the past. The physical output 
of our industrial plant has increased by one- 
third—but capacity in many instances has 
moved ahead even faster. Since the end of 
the war American industry has carried 
through the greatest investment program 
in history. Private industry has put well 
over $100,000,000,000 into new plant and 
equipment—more than double the amount 
We spent to increase our production capacity 
in all of World War II. 

To mention only a few of the highlights 
in the expansion of our production facili- 
ties—steel capacity is up over 13 percent; 
and further increases are under way. Our 
proven oil reseryes have been raised by 
one-fourth. The aluminum industry has 
launched a new program for increased out- 
put which will make possible a capacity of 
1,300,000 tons by the end of 1952—well 
above the World War II peak. We are pro- 
ducing electricity at a rate higher by about 
65 percent. The chemical industry has 
doubled its capacity; and in so doing, it has 
provided new and spectacular examples of 
the American genius for adapting scientific 
discoveries and inventions to the require- 
ments of a mass market. t 

Agricultural efficiency, likewise, has moved 
steadily forward. This year there are over 
4,000,000 tractors in use on American farms, 
as compared with about 2,500,000 at the end 
of the war. 

While these capital investment programs 
were being carried forward at an unprece- 
dented rate, our financial and economic 
structure continued to show exceptional 
strength and resilience. Recurrent predic- 
tions of a postwar economic collapse have 
proved unfounded. Each year we have 
moved on to new records of employment 
and income. The summer peak of civilian 
employment last year, for example, reached 
an all-time high of almost 62,500,000—4,500,- 
000 greater than in the summer of the first 
postwar year. 

All in all, our readjustment to normal 
competitive markets was accomplished in 
natural stride, with practically none of the 
dislocations which occurred after World 
War I. 

During the past 5 years the Treasury, 
through its fiscal policies, has made signifi- 
cant contributions to the control of infla- 
tion and to the over-all economic well-be- 
ing of the country. Since June 1946 the 
Federal debt has been reduced by about 
$15,000,000,000. This has been accomplished 
despite the need for heavy budget expendi- 
tures to aid economic recovery abroad and, 
more recently, the need to maintain an ap- 
propriate level of military preparedness at 
home. Half of this $15,000,000,000 reduction 
resulted from the application of surplus cash 
left over from war financing. The other 
half, however, represented debt reduction 
resulting solely from an over-all budget sur- 
plus in excess of $7,000,000,000 during this 
period. 

The debt reduction of $15,000,000,000 was 
directed entirely to Federal security holdings 
of the commercial banking system—the most 
inflationary kind of debt ownership. Pri- 
vate nonbank holdings of Government secu- 
rities showed no decline—a remarkable fact 
in view of the rapid economic expansion 
which has taken place since June 1946. In- 
surance companies and savings banks to- 
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gether reduced their holdings of Govern- 
ment securities by more than $8,000,000,000, 


to help finance the postwar expansion of 


industry and home building, but this liqui- 
dation was completely offset by continued 
increases in Government security holdings 
by other private investors outside of the 
banks, such as pension funds and industrial 
and mercantile corporations. 

The savings-bond program has been an 
important contributing factor in the success 
of debt-management policy in keeping a 
large proportion of the debt in the hands of 
nonbank owners. The value of savings bonds 
outstanding has gone up by 89, 000, 000. 00⁰ 
since June 1946—$4,000,000,000 in E bonds 
alone. This increase has taken place in the 
face of widespread predictions at the end of 
World War II that the postwar era would 
see a wholesale liquidation of savings 
e liquidation which never material- 


There has been discussion in the public 
press about the sales and redemptions of 
series E“ bonds during the past several 
months. An unheralded but bright spot in 
the program relates to the increased sales 
of the popular $25 and $50 denomination 
bonds. During the first five calendar months 
of 1951 the sales of these two denominations 
were about 11 percent ahead of the compara- 
ble period in 1950. This increase undoubt- 
edly reflects, to a great extent, the fine work 
which has been done through the personal 
interest of top management and labor, since 
Korea, in stimulating employee participa- 
tion in the payroll-savings plan. 3 

In its savings-bond program, the Treasury 
has been interested not only in selling bonds 
but in aiding the idea of selling thrift; and 


this program, too, has had outstanding suc- 


cess. The increase of 15 percent in the savy- 
ings bond holdings of individuals during the 
past 5 years illustrates the fact that the 
savings-bond program has not been com- 
petitive with other forms of savings, for dur- 
ing that period, there has been an increase 
of 25 percent in mutual-savings-bank de- 
posits, 40 percent in life insurance, and 85 
percent in savings and loan shares. 

The various figures I have cited add up to 
an impressive record of postwar economic 
progress. They mark a significant further 
improvement in the economic position and 
the standard of living of the average Amer- 
ican consumer. 

To picture this improvement in adequate 
perspective, one must go back to the prewar 
period. If, for instance, we go back to 1939— 
the year the war began in Europe—for our 
comparison of living standards, and make 
full allowance for the large increase in taxes, 
some startling facts appear. 

We are all aware, of course, that prices 
have risen greatly since 1939. But incomes 
after taxes have moved ahead even faster. 
The truly significant fact—and one to which 
little attention has been given—is that the 
average per capita income in the United 
States today, after taxes, will buy almost 40 
percent more in actual goods and services 
than the average per capita income in 1939. 

Moreover, people today can buy many 
things which in earlier years were either 
not available at all, or were available only 
to a limited number. There has been a 
growth unprecedented in economic history 
in the incomes of the middle group. This 
growth has greatly enlarged the market for 
the products of American agriculture and 
industry—and greatly enlarged, also, the pos- 
sibilities for profitable business operations. 

Our higher per capita purchasing power 
shows up in many ways, when we take a 
closer look at the actual quantity figures. 
It shows up in a greater consumption of 
meat per person—an increase of almost one- 
fifth over the period; in the rise in per capita 
consumption of eggs and poultry, of fluid 
milk, and of fresh and canned vegetables. 
It shows up in the large increase in the 
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. 
vitamin content of our diets. It is evident 
in the mass use of the new drugs, such as 
penicillin—virtually unknown before the 
war—and in the declining prices of these 
drugs which have accompanied their in- 
creased output. It is reflected in the grow- 
ing numbers of American families who are 
able to afford automobiles, radios, television 
sets, nylon clothing, and other new con- 
veniences and luxuries. While our popula- 
tion has increased 16 percent over the pre- 
war figure, auto registrations, for example, 
have jumped 54 percent. Since 1939, the 
number of telephones in use has doubled; 
and the number of homes equipped with 
electricity has risen by almost two-thirds. 

And, in addition to being able to buy more 
actual goods and services than at any time 
in the past, there is a notable improvement 
in the quality of the products which we buy 
and the services at our command. Work- 
manship is finer, techniques have advanced, 
materials are superior, styles are improved 
and more functional, and the wearing quality 
of our products today is much better. These 
improvements alone would make it appro- 
priate for many of today's goods and sery- 
ices to command a premium in price as 
compared with items of similar character 
in previous years. 

I have detailed these facts at some length, 
because the actual record of our economy is 
apt to be obscured by our concentration on 
the worries and problems of the present, 
The truly remarkable industrial achieve- 
ments of this period—together with the 
growing economic strength of individual 
American families—should give us all re- 
newed confidence in the resilience and basic 
power of the American free-enterprise sys- 
tem. 

Our record of economic progress at home, 
moreover, tells only part of the story. Since 
the end of the war we have seen the suc- 
cessful turning back of Communist expan- 
sion in various parts of the world—a de- 
velopment which has moved hand in hand 
with economic recovery and growth, 

Shortly after the end of the war, you will 
recall, increasing Communist pressure on 
Greece and Turkey was threatening to draw 
those countries behind the iron curtain. In 
Italy and France, also, the Communist thrust 
for power was reaching alarming propor- 
tions. People were hungry and cold. They 
were vulnerable to the false promises of the 
Communist dictators. 

The dangers of this situation were well 
recognized. Programs for aid to Greece and 
Turkey and for help to Western Europe were 
put into action. The Marshall plan, in par- 
ticular, marked a notable development in 
international cooperation. It has shown vis- 
ibly constructive results—results which are 
clearly seen in the strong swing away from 
communism in Western Europe since the 
early postwar years. 

It is not generally recognized, I believe, 
that the resurgence of industry, trade and 
agriculture since the Marshall plan went into 
operation has carried all of Western Europe 
far past the recovery stage. Total indus- 
trial production in Western Europe has been 
lifted not merely to prewar levels, but to 
much higher levels than in 1938. Transpor- 
tation has been restored. Steel production 
has climbed to the highest volume on record, 
and many other production peaks in both 
industry and agriculture have been re- 
corded. 

A significant contribution to these devel- 
opments has been made by the programs for 
the exchange of information and experience 
between technicians and others in partici- 
pating countries. In the past 2 years, such 
programs have been making remarkable 
headway. Moreover, an overwhelming pro- 
portion of them are now being sponsored by 
private organizations and groups. Largely 
as a result of the inspiration originally pro- 
vided by the Marshall plan, and by the 


United Nations programs, the cooperative en- 
deavors of the entire free world have ac- 
celerated. National barriers to the flow of 
information and ideas between free nations 
are disappearing—to be replaced by a stimu- 
lating interchange of thought on an indi- 
vidual basis. 

This year, for example, private organiza- 
tions alone are arranging for something like 
40,000 exchange visits between individuals 
and groups in the various cooperating coun- 
tries. The study programs and schedules 
of these groups are practical—and they cover 
a wide variety of industrial and agricultural 
activities. For this reason, they are having 
a profound effect in Europe. In Great Brit- 
ain and France, in particular, specific pro- 
grams to improve efficiency are already 
bringing startling results. 

Of even greater significance, however, is 
the fact that an understanding of American 
methods is turning the minds of workers and 
management alike toward a new and revolu- 
tionary idea—the fact that increasing pro- 
ductivity is the true source of a rising stand- 
ard of living. This indeed is the great 
achievement—and the great lesson—of the 
American free-enterprise system. If that 
lesson is fully assimilated, the propaganda 
of communism, with its deadening insistence 
on routine thought and action, will have 
little chance of gaining ground. 

There is one thing, however, which is more 
important than resources and skills. It is 
of even greater significance than military 
defenses against aggression—vital as these 
are. 

The one priceless possession of the western 
democracies is the cause for which they 
stand—human freedom. We could not, if we 
would, confine this faith to one area of the 
world. Throughout history it has been the 
most dynamic motivation known to man. 
In our preoccupation with the material es- 
sentials of defense, we must not forget the 
enormous strength of this single weapon in 
our battle for a free world. 

Far from being dismayed by the difficulties 
and dangers which surround us, a full reali- 
zation of the tremendous power which the 
concept of freedom has always exercised over 
men’s minds should give us heart and cour- 
age. The first nations to achieve freedom 
had to make their struggles alone. Today 
there are many of us, and we are united in a 
cause which has been the hope of men every- 
where for many thousands of years. 

Against this background the decision made 
by the member governments of the United 
Nations to defend the Korean Republic 
against unwarranted attack is of overwhelm- 
ing significance. It has vitalized all of the 
other efforts of peaceful nations to defend 
their joint freedom and widen the area in 
which men can live without fear. This ac- 
tion, in which our Government has taken a 
leading part, may well mark a great turning 
point in the effort to eliminate war. 

In the 12 months since the outbreak of ag- 
gression in Korea, we have rapidly expanded 
our military preparedness. The North At- 
lantic Pact has been further implemented 
for mutual defense. Strong military aid and 
leadership are being extended to Western 
European countries in a coordinated mutual 
assistance program. Continued progress has 
been made in the development, testing, and 
production of atomic weapons and other 
new types of war materials. The Nation has 
embarked on a great new military production 
program which is turning out for our Armed 
Forces the most modern weapons our inven- 
tive ability can devise. 

The developments of the postwar years, 
therefore, make it clear beyond a doubt that 
we have the basic strength necessary to de- 
fend our freedom. The supremacy of our 
productive power is unquestioned. We have 
an industrial potential for war production 


far exceeding that of any other country, 


while at the same time essential civilian 
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needs are readily being supplied. I truly be- 
lieve that, short of all-out war, our produc- 
tive potentiality in this country is strong 
enough to absorb our vastly expanded de- 
fense needs, while at the same time main- 
taining the civilian economy at a high level. 
Our allies in the cause of freedom are grow- 
ing stronger. The outward thrusts of com- 
munism have been successfully repelled and 
the free world is united in its determination 
to build up an invincible defense. 

The developments of the postwar years, in 
short, can give us full confidence that the one 
road block to peaceful progress—the threat 
of Communist aggression—will eventually be 
removed; and that our Nation can then look 
forward to a new era of world peace and 
world prosperity. 

This is our goal. As President Truman 
once so effectively said, “We seek a peaceful 
world, a prosperous world, a free world, a 
world of good neighbors, living on terms of 
equality and mutual respect.” 


Democracy Is Our Strength 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. BURNET R. MAYBANK 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, June 21, 1951 


Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp a com- 
mencement address entitled “Democracy 
Is Our Strength,” delivered by Mrs. Ellen 
S. Woodward, Director of the Office of 
International Relations, Federal Security 
Agency, at Winthrop College, the South 
Carolina college for women, at Rock 
Hill, S. C., June 3, 1951. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Democracy Is Our STRENGTH 
(By Mrs. Ellen S. Woodward) 


In meeting his class one day, the master 
said, “and what would you learn of me?” 
The students responded, “teach us how to 
live and to work with our fellow men.” And 
lo, the master’s heart was troubled, for his 
learning touched not on these things. Yet, 
developing skill in living and working with 
our fellow men constitutes the main task 
the nations of the world face today, and it 
constitutes the main problem we as indi- 
viduals face in our daily relationships with 
others. 

Starting with the world points of view, for 
this is a day of globular thinking, we know 
from the very headlines of our daily papers 
that this old terrestrial ball of ours roughly 
has been splitting into two major orbits— 
one is oriented toward totalitarianism, which 
means government by one element such as 
the 12-year Fascist rule in Germany under 
Hitler, or the Communist regime in the 
Soviet Union under Stalin today. The other 
is oriented toward democracy which means 
government by the people in keeping with 
the great social faith of our forefathers. 

To see what the challenges are for us as 
individuals, we first need a clear picture of 
these two ways of life which are in conflict 
throughout the world and in mortal conflict 
in Korea. Under communism, the class is 
the effective unit of social growth. Under 
our way of life in the United States, the in- 
dividual is of surpassing worth. Under to- 
talitarianism, individual liberty fades away 
and becomes nonexistent; under democracy, 


. individual liberty is an unalienable right. 
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adler ctotalitarianism marsis the servant of 
tithe state. Unter democracy, government 18 
tithemervanbiof man. Thad former rolls down 
ritherinon curtain and the dictator teils the 
proplewhatitheyishall think. Inſthe United 
States, eneh of us has! the) opportunity to 
„present his own point of view for out of free 
publio discussion comes e nt for 
us all. In avword, the totalitar lan govern- 
ment rules from the top down, whiletithe 
ddemocracy rules: from ithe bottom up. 

‘PMedayjadiastsiships anda airplanemandtithe 
shlessings ofmamodern imewsecoverage,raaitio, 
aandtctelevisionnhavenbrough to othemnations 
aandotheppeoplesiright intoourdollageadsi- 
wd@encenhalls and into our itringr roomsaat 
uheme. As. Governor Byrnesssaidwwhenhnhe 
wans Geenetary Of State, "Wehbwveiclearned, 
wwhetherwwai like titiomant; thatwweiliverin 

one world, fromvwirichvworldywe «anno tsiso- 
ulate ourselves.” ı Itis thisdimabitity.te isolate 
ourselves that, has:casusedias to heginwealiz- 
sing ithatithe strategy andithedactics of chaos 
„andy wiolence-rencouragedu dy.theagentsof 
totalitarian governments as a means of dem- 
inating: free societies suchas. ours, create 

conditions.«congenial.to..totalitanianism py 
taking advantage.of our liharties, Wwhtle seek - 
sing at the same time ta unclermine them. 

. The, totalitarian, governments dependooen 
the, dis¢ipline..of slaves; taw h their 
aiaims, but we.depenc,om ithe. dis¢gipline of 
i. freemen. and freewomen ta counteract these 

forces of destruction and to build, a, hatter 
alite. How. we, as free individuals .rise.taithe 
challenge, of diseiplining ourselves for the 
welfare ot. all tus, will datermine how your 
children are going toll live. Whether they 
sishall. be slaves .or’.free, restsiiin, your. very 
hands. Make no- mistake about it, this is 
ddemocracy’s.personal challenge to all ofiys, 
idorwe.are privilegedto!live.in. duland, where 
“each of us is individually and, personally 
responsible for our, way..ofilite. 

Sone ot our greatest Presidents said, “As, I 
wald not be slave, sd I would not be a 
mister. Whatever diflers from this, to the 
extent of the: differences is no democracy.” 
TThe point ot departure I would make here. is 
that education is tthe fundamental ingredi- 

ent making for demacracy. The lesser our 
er ucation the easier it is to appeal both to 
dur emotional and intellectual sides with 
nmalft truths and promises of great reward. 
Many people in their unenlightened, but not 

unintelligent, mind you; effort to find free- 
dom have found themselves enmeshed in a 
Slavery fromm weh it isn re difficult: to 
escape, for, in me words of the National Edu- 
cation’ Association, The'itide of despotism 
sis rising.“ 

“When this Nation entered the First World 
War to make the world safe for democracy,” 
‘tit betieved-in generat that victory for all'the 
allies would’ tead to the~exterision of free 
rintstitutions' throughout the world. The war, 

which brought about the collapse of the 
Hapsburgs, th jems and the Ro- 
manovs served as: a great: sounding board 
‘for promulgating the ideas of democracy and 
‘dors arousing int then minds of the under- 
privileged and downtrodden classes and races 
of the earth the hope that all men might be 
independent and free the desire to be 
meither master nor slave. 

But history moved so ust that much which 
seemed possible in 1918 fell into history's 
waste basket after 1088. Two new despotisms 

had risen which were far greater threats to 
democracy than the regimes of the European 
dynasties. These new despotisms—commu- 
nism and faseism- though they speak not 
the autanentio language of- democracy, do 
presume to speak in terms of the people 
and thereby arouse loyalties among millions. 

On the theoretical side, we have the Rus- 
isian Communists claiming loudly that they 
are the vanguard in the struggle for human 
freedom. On the practical side we find them, 

‘however, in their very first year of power re- 
pudiating the democratic political processes, 


alabolishing civil liberties, e ande establishing 
rule by ctictatorship. TModayithein democratic 
constitution of :2036sis: aynicab:camonfiiage 
. for:theanos per eated tyranny in theyworld. 
p perversion. of the ideals. ofa aygeaple 
constitutes a loss to world democracy that 
‘it beyond calculation. 
The second new despotism was a counter- 
revolutionary movement Hascismuhich Af- 
fifirmsithe supremacy of the state over the in- 
dividual, the nobility of military ſvintues, and 
the désinability sof war- -a dertain and abso- 
ute negation of :the: hopes fon intermattonal 
democracy. Les, .the.tide vofdespotismias 
rising. but it is. a qreation of men, not an 
expression of the impersonal forces of na- 
ture. As some have vatied it forth; others 
will turn it back. Mliltons itving under 
t trannyt ittuuighauttithen woridꝭ danyi have 
coasted freedom aiandi vin gratsteke di twill 
pmeverobecieontent ine asistate ofohbondage. 
Despatism itself hreedsithe desire for liberty. 
But against each one of the strategies of 
‘totalitarian regimes,’ democracy. has.an.an- 
ewer and a supérior force. Against the or- 
antuitlon of aitieonovghly! disciplined: party, 
idemocracy enhances ithe aalue and ,wanth f 
vevery individual; angainst tithe cdutaltbarian 
(formulation of a grand pnogranwwitielp pnom- 
ises everything) invithe, future,.demnocracy 
actually gives men and women ithe chance 
to make something of 'theirrindividtal' lives. 
Adgaisist the systematic cultivitionm and: titi- 
lization of humatwweaknesses) democracy be- 
lieves,we.camand. should rulerousselves and 
our human minds can be trusted and should 
be ge free A clear regoguitton of the fact 
that the only trustworthy guardian of free- 
dom is am informed and disciplined mind. 
MDemoeracy is a great social: faſth—a posi- 
‘tive faithp butltnoton ithe economic welfare 
tr man but othe. ideals of- man that their 
economic welfare may improve. | Democracy 
sis A falthyhieh will survive and conquer not 
by arms and terror and appeal to human 
wwdeknessp but by the power of its eas and 
tits hopes by the spiritual quality iv pro- 
datces in men. 
AInnerent inthis great social faith of ours 
rests our privilege and our heavy burden too, 
dor i free always tmplies responsibility. 
AANG 20; ithe: question put to you today is: 
“Can youuse: thorlelass rixistrudtion and ithe 
s<soclaksewperionce:gaimtd>on tisis,»campus to 
meet the challenge oof ddemocracy? Win- 
thropc@dheget thinks youroan. Un act, 
dormatiy is goingonaecardite say qust that 
omithis gradation daya.ad iu, presents eteh 
vofvyou /Withs as separated diploma: giving its 
‘stam poof approviahb omcyouvas an indtvidunl 
of surpassing) worth pam rindividataly whoisis 
readyito meet theichattenge of ounyway of 
Hife 


Now, pjustwwhatiaretitheirnimplications of 
this hit of panchment you are aboutitadae- 
waive? 1 Theartrustees; the presietent,and ithe 
diaculty of Winthrop Colleges aresisaying to 
dau today, “We have given youtithaeppor- 
tunity.for hraad and liberal eulture: wwe 
shave, offered you..the chance to train yaur- 
wWelves..in «cartains specialized. . fiekds of voca- 
tional endeavor. In turn; you bave,come,to 
ithe rich, banquet. table set hafore you and 
have supped to your. fill. The food you had 
there has nourished your hodies, your minds, 
and your spirits and you now are ready to go 
foxth: and help, your fellow men.“ _ Specifi- 
cally,..the. trustees, the president, and the 
daculty.are saying, “This graduating class of 
1951. collectively. and individually are free- 
women loyal taithe, values and processes of 
democracy.” 

Tou have loyalty to yourselves as indi- 
widual human beings of dignity and worth: 
to the great American principle of equality 
and’ brotherhood; to the tradition. of free 
discussion, ‘constructive criticism. and group 
decision for the good of all; to the principle 
of honesty and fatrmindedness; you have 
respect for and ‘appreciation of talent, train- 
ing, character, and excellence in all socially 
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useful endeavor; you have loyalty to the ob- 
ligation: andthe right to work; to the su- 
premacy of the welfare of all over the good 
of the few; you: have Joyalty tothe obliga- 
tion to be socially informed and intelligent. 
In summary. Tou are prepared ta live and 
to work with your fellow men. Lou are a 
erediti not alone to Wintop college and to 
the State of South Carolina. but to the United 
States and tothe world.” That is what Win- 
. College is saying. 
ur S will not be easy, for Win- 
throp College could) not provide a texthook 
or an exact charter for living and wortzing 
Vith our fettow: menzſthere are no absointes 
in human relations. ITtrmerely has been able 
to expose you to the political; economic; cul- 
tural, sdcig],- and spirituahgfarces at work 
‘through the history of the ages. How you 
aclapt what vou have learned and how u 
use it in everyday ‘living in your homes, in 
our gobs; and in our communities wilh de- 
termine whether or not this investment will 
pay dividends tm perpetuate the- great sccial 
falth that is ours in democracy. 
All along the pathway tao-satisfactory: hu- 
man s we are called upon to 
adjust to the particular situations in watch 
wwe finch ourselves. Under democratic itving. 
we who have bad the advantage of a college 
education have q partteularly heavy respon- 
sisititity for wigtlance over those atijustmetits. 
We must have vigtlance on onerisitle to see 


that responsible people are'elected to political 
life (and that means keeping ourselves in- 


formed and id means going to the polls and 
oting on rainy asvywelb as sunny days) and 
vigilance to see that our represetrtattves mass 
ddtemocrutie laws. On ſthe other side, it means 
vivigthance to see that checks and balances are 
vmeintained against the abuse of demacratic 
Aas and against arbitrary exercise Of power; 
Vigtlance togee that Hherty is protected while 
Hensel eis ent irpated : vighance: ta seet that 
the undermining inHuenees of totalitarian- 
em never force us itrtosueh a dilemma that 
wwe establish controls witteh:intringeso much 
nonyeoum basic! liberties that we lose them in 
ithe process. 
American! lifécisamaderup ot the home the 
iehureh} the school} the community, and the 
“state. Of these; the deust important is the 
‘state. When the other four abrogate their 
duty, the state takes utrtd itself the duties 
and responsibilities of the home, the church, 
ithe sehvok andthe community. That is just 
hat bash happened in the totatitarian: gov- 
ernments and just what wen don't want to 
have happen inſthe Untted States of America, 
dor we know we will never solve the problems 
of mantind by putting whateis least essentfal 
first. 
vYoung women im a dormitory or members 
“of a famtly ie under one roof) but wear 
‘different: ctothes g elect to eat! different ‘food 
at the same dinner table, have different 
Pleasures, different interests, and different 
duties. Let, we live together peacefuliy 
when wer make adjustments: and deny our- 
gelves certain ‘rights and privileges for the 
Bake of the group. In other words, we ‘all 
can be happy wnen we discipline ourselves 
dy jiving for the common good. Such a code 
of family lite is envisaged in the Charter of 
the United Nations for the international 
family of sovereign powers. Imperfect 
though that Charter may be, it preeminently 
is designed for the great tas of exeating the 
world community; it symbolizes that goal. 
When. its code starts to. hecome.a..reality 
among all nations, the United Nations will 
become a tremendous force for good in the 
world for; as President Truman has said, No 
one nation alone can bring about peace. To- 
gether, nations can bund a strong defense 
against aggression, and combine the energy 
of freemen everywhere in building a better 
future forall of us.” 
„Meanwhile, it is hecause of our code for the 
welfare of all that we under democracy have 
such a tremendous advantage over those 
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under totalitarianism. Herein rests the 
sharpest of all the differences between dic- 
tatorships and democracy. The difference 
can be summed up in the question, “Shall 
men play God or shall men live under God?” 
The great strength of democracy rests in the 
fact that all our loyalties to ourselves and to 
others, and all our loyalties to our homes, our 
schools, our churches, our communities, our 
country, and to the world—have their base 
in something bigger than any of us. That 
base is in God, the father of us all. When 
the class becomes the unit of social growth, 
God drops out. 

The Christian religion upon which our 
Nation was founded, began by affirming the 
significance of man. Its cardinal principle 
is the dignity and worth of each of us. To 
everything God has created, He also has given 
individuality. Though a thousand stars 
shine out in the heavens at night, each one 
differs from all the rest. God has made every 
life after a different mold. To some he has 
given 10 talents, to others 5, to others 2, and 
to still others only 1. Not the number of tal- 
ents but what we do with the number given 
to us is what will count in the day of reck- 
oning for ourselves and for our country and 
for the world. The moment we stop resting 
heavily on God as individuals and as a Na- 
tion, that moment are the ways of man go- 
ing to turn back to brutality and savagery. 
When religion was stifled in Germany, con- 
centration camps mushroomed in all their 
hideousness. When religion was stifled in 
the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, men 
became slaves. Religion, indeed, is the bul- 
wark of freedom. 

Democracy is our strength. It will remain 
strong as long as our loyalties to it remain 
firm and strong. But it will remain great 
only in proportion as it has men and women 
who have seen God, for He who has begun 
a good work in us will go on completing it. 
That is God's secret ministry in us all. It 
is no mere accident that we have stamped 
upon the very coin of our free land- In 
God we trust.” To be sure, the Christian re- 
ligion is not committed to any one political 
faith. But there is more Christian content 
in the democratic way of life than in any 
way of life pitted against it. Democracy is 
the fullest political expression of the Chris- 
tian message that the world has ever had. 

Did you ever stop to think why it was that 

Jesus of Nazareth did not found a church— 
did not write a creed—did not lay down a sys- 
tem of theology? The answer rests in the 
simple fact that He trusted people. He 
trusted you and me to do these things for 
ourselves. And the only people who can be 
trusted are disciplined free people. 
The Bill of Rights was written into our 
Constitution, but every generation since 
then has had to win those same rights all 
over again because we must work for the 
freedom that works for us. Beginning today, 
it’s your turn. The burden of proof rests 
on each of you to show whether or not you 
can meet the challenge of democracy. As I 
look at you, I am sure you will. God give you 
stout hearts in all weather. Our love and 
our faith shall follow you all your days, even 
as his love and His faith shall follow you. 


An Example of Private Enterprise 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


O 
HON. WILLIS SMITH 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, June 21, 1951 


Mr. SMITH of North Carolina. Mr. 
President, on Friday, June 15, there came 


to fulfillment a fine example of private 
enterprise in the public utility field. On 
that day the Carolina Power & Light Co., 
whose principal office is in the city of my 
residence, dedicated an enormous power 
plant, which, with additions now 
planned, will far surpass some of the 
governmental power projects in my sec- 
tion of the country that are frequently 
mentioned. 

It was my privilege to make the ad- 
dress at this dedication, on the subject of 
an example of private enterprise. .I ask 
unanimous consent to place in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp this address with 
respect to that project. 


The people of North Carolina have 
great confidence in the American system 
of private enterprise and feel that its 
accomplishments in the past justify the 
confidences of the people for the future. 

I wish also to have placed in the REC- 
orD, immediately following this address, 
an editorial from the Kinston (N. C.) 
Daily Free Press, of June 14, 1951, refer- 
ring to this project under the heading of 
“Socialism: A definition.” 

There being no objection, the address 
and editorial were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


AN EXAMPLE OF PRIVATE ENTERPRISE 


I suppose it is almost traditional for a 
Senator—or any other holder of public of- 
fice—to begin a talk by saying “How glad he 
is to be here.” But you, as North Carolin- 
ians, will recognize the sincerity of this 
North Carolinian—this eastern North Caro- 
linian, if you please, without the necessity 
of my groping for beautiful and flowery 
superlatives. 

You see, we Tar Heels understand each 
other. It goes without saying that any North 
Carolinian is always glad to come home—for 
no person on earth can boast of a better 
home than North Carolina. 

I will soon have spent 8 months away from 
North Carolina—eight rather important 
months in the course of world history. They 
have not been easy months, for no man in 
good conscience can treat lightly the job of 
serving his Nation in times like these. 

Perhaps it has always been true, but I am 
certain that the steps our Nation is taking— 
in concert with the rest of the free world— 
can make or break the continued existence 
of the term we hold so dear: Freedom. 

Freedom is a word many men can .pro- 
nounce glibly; it is also a word which can 
be used so often that it becomes meaning- 
less to the very men who use it most. 

Freedom means most to those who regard 
it as an entity because they are the people 
who are willing to fight for it—if they must. 

North Carolinians know what freedom is. 
You will never know how much it has meant 
for me, in these past months, to have come 
from North Carolina, I have been ever con- 
scious that behind me stands the kind of 
courage, logic and—yes—political morality 
which put the “America” in “American- 
ism.” 

I like—I love—the rugged individualism 
of North Carolina. We have our sentiment, 
yes, but we have never shamed ourselves 
with the ugliness of uncertainty, disorder, 
or fear. Since there was first a North Caro- 
lina, there has been a forward-moving North 
Carolina. 

We have moved forward constantly and 
steadily. We owe our progress to no man 
in particular, nor to any group of men— 
except that group which includes all of our 
people. We have anchored our hopes and 
dreams on right; we have asked no gifts; we 
have earned our way. 
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To anyone reared in eastern North Caro- 
lina, as I was, the happenings here today are 
of more significance than any newcomer 
could ever grasp. To understand our grati- 
fication over the building of this new gen- 
erating plant of the Carolina Power & Light 
Co., one must know the long and, it seemed, 
almost unrelieved hunger and need of east- 
ern North Carolina for industrial develop- 
ment, 

As a boy, I remember the effort of my 
community to have dependable electric 
lights. But we did not then get them. 
And, many nights boys and girls of my 
vintage studied by kerosene lamps. There 
used to be one type that was called a stu- 
dent lamp—the kerosene tank on one side 
of a perpendicular rod and the lamp itself 
on the other. There was no cheap electric 
power then for industrial uses. 

We need industrial expansion as i: balance 
against our predominant agricultural econ- 
omy. We need it to give employment to 
those displaced by the growing mechaniza- 
tion of the farm. We need it to provide more 
varied opportunities for our young people; 
to increase the income of our families, and 
to build well-rounded economy so as to in- 
crease the stability and security of this area, 
We need investments, too, to add to our tax- 
able wealth, so that our communities might 
have, for one example, proper schools—as 
well as other benefits of a soundly financed 
Government. 

The decision of the Carolina Power & Light 
Co. to install its largest single unit here— 
to be followed quickly by one of similar size— 
is an encouraging indication which means 
more than the mere investment of several 
millions of dollars in Wayne County, or the 
addition of some 60 persons to the list of 
employed workers of this county—gratifying 
as this may be. 

It means also that in the judgment of suc- 
cessful and competent businessmen, the 
business development of the area justifies 
the locating of a major power producing 
plant here. It reflects in part the fact that 
the average residential customer on the lines 
of this utility is increasing his use of elec- 
tricity, both on the farm and in his home, 
I understand that today, such an average 
customer of the Carolina Power & Light is 
using 20 percent more electricity than is the 
average American homemaker. 

I was interested in the fact that the North 
Carolina Utilities Commission records show 
that the rates charged by the Carolina Power 
& Light Co. compare favorably with those 
charged by other power companies in the 
Southeast and are considerably less than the 
average for the Nation. It is heartening to 
the customers of this company to know that 
during these times of rising prices the trend 
in the cost of electricity to them has been 
constantly downward. 

It reflects, among many other things, the 
growth of established industries and com- 
mercial enterprises. It reflects, too, how wise 
legislation of another decade really made the 
Carolina Power & Light Co. in truth and in 
fact a North Carolina company—not with 
mere figureheads in charge of its operations, 
but with real residents of the Carolinas who 
are !ts directors and officers devoted to the 
upbuilding of this section of America. Yes; 
a company subject to the control of North 
Carolina in reality. 

But, even more important, it reveals this 
company’s forecast of the future. With a 
territory stretching from the Virginia line 
to the middle of South Carolina and from 
the Pee Dee River to Goldsboro and beyond, 
it is of interest to see Carolina Power & Light 
first locate one of its largest plants at Lum- 
berton—almost due south of us—and then 
come right back 18 months later and locate 
a plant of equivalent size here in Wayne 
County, on the eastern fringe of its fran- 
chise territory. 
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It is of much interest, I say, because nat- 


urally a power company will locate its gen- 
erating plants close to the center of its fu- 
ture business. I would not attempt to pre- 
diet the charted course of this power com- 
pany, but it takes no soothsayer to see that 
Carolina Power & Light Co. itself sees a new 
day of progress and devolopment for eastern 
North Carolina. 

I hope to see, and I now recommend to 
the officers of this company that they push 
on to the east, to the end that every inhabi- 
tant of eastern North Carolina shall have for 
his complete needs dependable power at low 
cost. The farms and homes demand this 
service, as well as the industrial develop- 
ments that we envisage. 

In a sense, Carolina Power & Light Co. is 
“betting” .a substantial sum of money— 
right. here—that eastern. North Carolina is 
ready to march ahead, I can see no risk 
involved; eastern North Carolina will ad- 
vance and grow. 

Plans, made several years ago, for locating 
these two plants already are being vindi- 
cated. Witness these statistics: Of all the 
new industries choosing locations in North 
Carolina last year, 78 percent of them 
selected eastern North Carolina. The huge 
new du Pont plant at Kinston is only one 
example, -The new Burlington Mills plant at 
Sanford, the electronics plant at Fuquay, 
and many others, as you well know, have 
been announced, and we may be sure that 
others are on the way. 

Industry is not now passing up North 
Carolina, 

Behind me, as I speak, stands a modern 
miracle of engineering—a thing of steel and 
concrete. In the heart. of it is that huge 
but delicate machine Known as a turbine, 
which, in some way incomprehensible to me, 
manufactures a mysterious commodity— 
electricity. which is the lifeblood of Ameri- 
can industry. 

Eighteen months ago, none of this which 
we see here today existed. But since then, 
on this one-time lonely fleld on the banks of 
the Neuse was mobilized a facility typical of 
the might of America. It was accomplished 
by skilled Americans—laborers and engineers, 
metal workers and construction men, rail- 
road men and electricians, carpenters, tech- 
nicians, and experts in a score of fields. 
Dozens of contractors, from those who dug 
the foundations, to those who installed the 
generators—each contributed his know-how. 
With incredible speed, with a precision and 
confidence born of long experience with ma- 
chinery, they built this plant we see here 
today. 

And today—ahead of schedule—it is in 
production, while other crews already are 
laying the foundations which will double 
its capacity to meet the needs of future 
development in eastern North Carolina. 

‘However impressive this plant may be in 
physical appearance, we cannot begin to 
visualize its worth to this area until we 
evaluate it in terms of work it is capable of 
doing. I am advised that the Goldsboro 
district of the company includes Mount 
Olive, La Grange, Kenly, Princeton, and other 
communities in this general area, along with 
thousands of rural customers, The Presi- 
dent of this company, Louis Sutton, tells me 
that customers in the Goldsboro district 
used last year slightly less than 100,000,000 
kilowatt-hours of electricity. This plant, 
as you see it now, can, I am advised, 
generate as much power as would be 


used by an area five times the size of the 


Goldsboro district. And when it is com- 
pleted 1 year hence, it will be capable 
of producing as much power as 10 such 
areas would consume, 

Developments such as this have become 
so commonplace that we often overlook sig- 
nificant elements of consideration. This 
plant—and the other industrial develop- 


ments of North Carolina—represent the 
faith of Americans in their traditional way. 
of making progress, Such a plant as this 
might have been built in communistic 
Russia, or socialistic England, but what a 
difference. There the Government would de- 
cide whether such a facility were needed or 
not. And there the Government would de- 
cide where such a plant would be located, 

And who would be the government? 
Not supermen—but probably ordinary poli- 
ticlans from another area, not conversant 
with the local situation and demands—and, 
uninterested in local developments. 

Under those systems, which claim to pro- 
vide the abundant life, electricity is still 
strictly rationed, 6 years after the war. And 
its cost is far in excess of what we pay. In 
socialistic England, where the Gcvernment 
decides when and where power plants are 
to be built, it would take approximately 5 
years to build a plant like this one—which 
was built in 18 months, 

We must remember that a superintelli- 
gent government did not discover the proc- 
ess of producing electricity. Nor did any, 
government sell it to the public, thereby en- 
riching the lives of all of us. No bureaucrat 
caused the first power plant to be built, 
That was left to far-sighted and free Ameri- 
cans, working within the framework of an 
unfettered: economy, risking the hazards, to 
raise the money and to sink or swim. with 
their own ideals and aspirations. Thank 
God they did mot sink. 

And so, today, while supergovernments 
try desperately, and without success, to sub- 
stitute politics for initiative, extravagance 
for economy, and recklessness for prudence, 
the American way of progress has proved to 
be the greatest bulwark to our national de- 
fense. 

Supergovernments and bureaus do not 
protect us in time.of peril. The call always 
goes out to private enterprise, 

It is a significant argument on behalf of 
our way of life that through individual ini- 
tiative and with private capital, America 
produces more electric power than all the 
rest of the world put together. And with, 
this electric power to run the tools which 
ingenuity has created, and with the willing 
hearts and hends of free labor, it has, is, and 
can outproduce the industrial systems of all 
the nations which might conceivably march 
against us. 

All the world knows that the might of 
America today rests mot on the size of its 
population, nor of its armies, but in the 
amazing productive capacity of its industry 
coupled with the indomitable spirit of free- 
dom-loving men and women. These free 
people are willing to protect this productive 
capacity which was fashioned by the ideals 
of their ancestors who founded America on 
the principle of free enterprise. 

I hope we will never forget how America 
achieved this miracle of production, for to 
forget is to lose. 

Yes; to me it is a refreshing inspiration to 
stand before this single plant, which might 
well symbolize North Carolina's steady march 
toward improvement, and to reflect that 
more than 8,000 North Carolinians and more 
than 22,000 other Americans —stockholders, 
if you please—confidently sent their savings 
here for investment in this spot. 

It is refreshing also to pause to remember 
that long before the carpers and the critics 
and the complainers, most of them on the 
Government payrolls, began their campaigns 
to belittle the American individual, this 
country had already demonstrated that it 
was right in encouraging the spirit of ven- 
ture and enterprise. 

And even while the carping and the criti- 
cizing and the complaining goes on, Ameri- 
cans are busy, building again and again such 
plants as these—imperishable monuments to 
honor their faith in themselves, their devo- 
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tion to duty, and their confidence in their 
country. F 
God bless America and keep her free, 


[From the Kinston (N. C.) Daily Free Press 
of June 14, 1951] 


SOCIALISM: A DEFINITION 


The Standard Dictionary gives as one of 
several lengthy definitions of socialism the 
following: 

“1, A theory of civil polity that alms at 
the public collective ownership of land and 
capital, and the public collective manage- 
ment of all industry.” 

The Free Press has long held to the view. 
of those who oppose the tendency of our 
Government to make inroads into the prac- 
tice of true democracy by invading the realm 
of industry or enterprise which should be 
reserved to private ingenuity and undertak- 
ing. In this connection we hold to the view 
that the Government should not engage in 
any business, industry, or activity which can 
successfully be carried on by private citizens 
individually or incorporated into operating 
concerns under the laws of the States and 
Nation. 

Friday the Carolina Power & Light Co. will 
formally dedicate its new “billion-kilowatt- 
hour” generating plant at Goldsboro. Ac- 
eording to Bill Sharpe, director of publicity 
of the C. P. & L. Co., the Goldsboro plant will 
be one of the largest in North Carolina, 
Dedication of the plant will be a tribute to 
the capable and able management headed by 
President Louis V. Sutton. The Carolina 
Power & Light Co, has rendered conspicuous 
service to eastern Carolina and has been a 
distinet factor in making it possible for the 
industrial development, which is beginning 
in this section. 

The Free Press has taken occasion several 
times to endorse the offer of the C. P. & L. to 


municipalities in eastern Carolina; the price 
of delivery also to be fixed by the Govern- 
ment. This proposal is in lieu of to 
spend millions of dollars of taxpayers’ money 
to erect duplicate transmission lines 
compete with C. P. & L., Tide Water Power, 
and other private power 


system is wholesome and democratic. The 
proposed of transmission lines by 
the Government is socialistic and what's 


good deal more than efficient private enter- 
prise would cost. 

This paper hopes that Congress will recog- 
nize the virtue of making possible the dis- 
tribution of the product from Buggs Island 
by privately owned publie utilities rather 
than socialistic governmental ownership and 
operation, 


America’s Obligation in Today’s World 


— — 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. JAMES H. DUFF 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, June 21, 1951 


Mr. DUFF, Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent to have printed in the 
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Appendix of the Recorp an address I had 
the honor to deliver to the graduating 
class at Lehigh University, Bethlehem, 
Pa., on Monday last, June 18. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

AMERICA’S OBLIGATION IN TODAY’s WORLD 


On the fourth day of next month this 
Nation will celebrate the one hundred and 
seventy-five anniversary of its independence, 
In 1776 we were a loosely bound group of 
colonies strung along the eastern seaboard 
of this continent with a population not much 
in excess of three and one-half million souls. 
The United States was an infant among the 
great and powerful nations of the world. 
In the intervening 175 years, we have spread 
across the continent, from the- Atlantic to 
the Pacific and from Canada to the Gulf of 
Mexico and the Rio Grande. 

From meager beginnings, in one and three- 
quarter centuries, we have developed from 
an infant among the nations to the great and 
powerful industrial center of the whole 
world, 

Although the United States has within its 
boundaries only 5½ perceat of the world’s 
population and less than 6 percent of its 
land surface, we have a might and a power 
and an influence so vast that we have sur- 
passed all peoples everywhere in things we 
can do and the way we can do them. 

The United States has grown to this posi- 
tion of power and leadership and influence in 
the most critical period of modern civiliza- 
tion. The world we live in lies under the 
constant shadow of war. Like a distant for- 
est fire, the conflict of far away Korea has 
darkened every horizon and carries the evil 
presage of further disaster. 

This world of 1951 is a revolutionary world. 
A great new ferment of ideas permeates into 
the farthest places, even into the high re- 
cesses of far-away Tibet, into the jungles of 
Indochina, and the depths of darkest Africa, 
In this revolution, all previous ideas are 
challenged. And as it moves along, a grasp- 
ing new power has arisen in the world, seek- 
ing to advantage itself over world-wide un- 
rest and threatening stability wherever it is 
found. This aggressive imperialism of Soviet 
Russia, working hand in hand with com- 
munism on a world-wide scale, threatens 
everything we believe in here in America and 
challenges everything for which we stand. 

America has succeeded to the leadership 
of the free but challenged people in this 
turbulent and revolutionary period. We did 
not come into that leadership, as the Rus- 
sians say, because we desire to exploit far- 
away peoples as many colonial empires have 
done. We rose to that leadership as a result 
of the default of the power of those who 
exercised it before us and as the result of 
the power inherent in the enterprise, initia- 
tive, energy, and competitive ability of the 
American people. 

At this time of supreme challenge, when 
things are questioned everywhere, in Gov- 
ernment, in religion, and in human conduct, 
it is well for us in America on this com- 
mencement day to take stock of ourselves 
and of the world. ` 

We should inquire especially into the 
causes of what made us what we are. We 
should determine, too, wħether we are worthy 
of the leadership that is ours. We should 
determine whether we have the confidence 
in ourselves to continue in that mission of 
leadership at a time when it stands as the 
last powerful road block against the forces of 
evil in the world. These evil forces are dom- 
inated by the present government in Rus- 
sia, which seeks to impose the restrictions 
and impingements of the past upon the solu- 
tion of the problems of today. And those re- 


strictions are the will of an all-powerful goy- 
ernment. 

America is the land of freedom and initia- 
tive and opportunity. Here the individual 
can develop his potential if he has the will to 
do so. That opportunity is denied in Rus- 
sia and elsewhere in the world where the 
heavy hand of communism has fallen. Here 
in America we have something that commu- 
nism can never match. 

The question that all of us must answer is: 
Are we wise enough to appreciate in America 
the advantages we have and can we devise 
the way of spreading the wisdom of those 
advantages to other people in today’s world? 
You might be inclined as a result of the diffi- 
culties of the age in which we live to go in 
the opposite direction. 

It is important for us to be aware that 
there are many who do not believe in what 
we believe in and there are those who are 
seeking to divide not only us here at home 
but also to cause division among the free 
nations of the world. United, the free na- 
tions have nothing to fear; divided, we are 
on the road to disaster. 

In effect, what the dividers are attempting 
to do, despite the fact that they say they are 
doing the opposite, is to destroy leadership 
at every level and to make people discon- 
tented with what they have, irrespective of 
how good what they have happens to be. 

Therefore, above all other things, we 
should take stock of ourselves. What has 
happened here in America that has made a 
country with 5½ percent of the population 
and only 6 percent of the land surface abso- 
lutely superior to any other place? 

The fact is that a miracle has happened in 
America that has not happened anywhere 
else. On no other basis is it possible to ex- 
plain the productive capacity of America, the 
great liberty our citizens enjoy, and a condi- 
tion of well-being superior to the well-being 
of people in any other nation, 

Why is it that way here when it is not that 
way anywhere else? Certainly not on ac- 
count of our size with only 544 percent of 
the world population nor on account of 
our monopoly of resources when we only 
have 6 percent of the land surface; nor 
is it because we are better than people else- 
where, because in reality we are merely the 
sum, the melting pot of people from every- 
where in the world, 

Therefore, the question that the world 
ought to be asking of America is: What hap- 
pened to you that you enjoy advantages that 
no one else enjoys? And that question is 
just as pertinent for us to ask ourselves as 
for others to ask us in a world that clearly 
does not have the advantages that we do, 
despite our size and resources. 

The Communists are bold enough to try 
to fool even some of our own people into 
believing that the Communist way of life is 
better than the American way of life, despite 
the fact that we in America enjoy advan- 
tages that were never even dreamed of in 
places where communism has set up itself 
and is in control of the Government. 

It is time in America that we have a 
reawakening as to the enormous advantage 
it is to be an American. We must rekindle 
our determination to live and to fight and 
to go forward in the spirit of the great men 
and women who made this country instead 
of permitting ourselves to look into every 
corner and shadow for doubts and question 
marks. 

In America in the past we have had both 
the will and the way. It is time again to be 
pointing out that that will and that way are 
still what make the American way of life 
the best way there is. Boldness and action 
and perseverance and determination must 
still be the American pattern. The willing- 
ness to face any risks and “Courage never to 
submit or yield and what is else not to be 
overcome.” 
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75 We are the hope of today’s world and for 


those in America who no longer have faith 
in America, let us put in their places those 
who do. 

Too many critics and carpers find fault 
with everything in America. The time has 
come to emphasize what is right in America. 
Because in fact and in truth we are the 
greatest people in today’s world, not because 
of who we are, but because of what we are— 
what we have done here. 

We are what we are because something 
has happened here in America that has 
never happened before anywhere else in the 
world. The thing that has happened is that 
we have developed a different idea with re- 
spect to the rights and the dignity of the 
individual man and woman and with respect 
to the relationship between the Govern- 
ment and the individual man and woman. 

Before our Revolution of 1776, the state 
was supreme. The citizen was merely a crea- 
ture of the state. He was bound by tradi- 
tion. He was bound by certain ideas of 
heredity. He was bound by the necessity 
of following in the groove with what both 
the Government and society fixed upon him 
at birth. 

In America for the first time we broke the 
bonds that connected us with our rigid past. 
As a result of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, as a result of freedom from the bonds 
that formerly hedged us in, the average 
American widened his vision into new hori- 
zons, acquired undreamed-of hope and 
strength in lifting his eyes unto the hills, 
and developed the greatest civil and religious 
liberty ever enjoyed by people anywhere; and 
at the same time and in the same place and 
in the same atmosphere there has grown a 
spirit of enterprise that has given him the 
power to produce in a way never heard of 
before in all history. 

The Marxists in Germany and the Com- 
munists in Russia call this American way 
of life capitalism and endeavor to create a 
stigma on that name by speaking of cap- 
italism in terms of derision. In reality it 
is not capitalism at all. It is initiative, it is 
action of free people in a free society where 
the men and women of America own the 
Government instead of the Government own- 
ing them and where with good health and 
courage and brains and a determination to 
get ahead they can still make of themselves 
what they want themselves to be. : 

We have grown to greatness by the least 
possible restriction by Government on the 
action of the individual. The great danger 
here in our time and generation is a tend- 
ency to copy the habit of the people in 
other parts of the world where they are 
increasing the power of the Government to 
restrict the individual, when our greatness 
in America rose by constantly binding the 
Government not to unduly restrict the 
individual. 

As we analyze some of the qualities that 
make us what we are, more than anything 
else they are the freedom of the individual, 
individual initiative, a competitive system, 
and the least possible interference by 
Government. 

At this time of our greatest crisis, of our 
greatest trials, let us remember that while 
we must become strong in a military way, 
we must also be careful in a statecraft way 
that we do not impose upon our citizenship 
the very restrictions that will make it im- 
possible for our people to do and to perform 
world-wide the miracle that they performed 
here in America. Above all else the Govern- 
ment must not be permitted to deprive our 
citizens of the competitive spirit and the 
will to win and to get ahead. 

This is one of the great critical periods of 
history. It is a period which requires leader- 
ship and not fault-finding. It is a time that 
demands unity and not disunity. 
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It is a great disservice to this Nation and 
to its future to continuously accent points 
of difference rather than to accentuate our 
strength and mutual understanding. Hope 
shines in America today when it has gone 
out in a larg? sector of today’s world. 

It is for those who believe in the future 
of America, who have confidence in the great 
men and women of the past who have made 
America what it is, to accentuate hope rather 
than fear, action rather than inaction, and 
movement rather than lethargy. 

This country demands a firm and definite 
Government policy. The people rightfully 
want to know where we are going and how 
we expect to get there. Only those who 
believe we are going somewhere are entitled 
to leadership. For my part, you can do what 
you will with those who have no confidence 
in the future. 

There are still many more who believe with 
us than those who believe contrary to us, and 
it is time for those who are with American 
policy and in the American belief to unite in 
the face of the greatest danger that ever con- 
fronted not only us but also civilization, be- 
cause if we fall, everything falls with us. 

These things are elemental. They must be 
made clear to everyone. The world-wide 
drive by the Communists has brought on the 
present crisis. Everybody knows that com- 
munism is united world-wide, and if the free 
nations are not united world-wide, I do not 
see how communism and Red imperialism 
can be stopped. 

This country necessarily must lead the free 
people. We have to be united here at home 
if we are going to give proper leadership, and 
if we are not united, I am positive that we 
cannot stand up against this world-wide 
threat of communism. 

That brings it down to the proposition: 
How are we going to unite the American 
people back of a policy to adequately and 
completely equip ourselves to oppose com- 
munism, because primarily that is a for- 
eign policy. 

In my opinion, a real, honest bipartisan 
foreign policy is the only answer. Right now 
we have confusion and complexity. That 
confusion and complexity is not limited to 
the people—it occurs in the Government and 
in the Congress itself. In order to get rid of 
it, in order to be able to meet the threat that 
we face, we have to be united in this coun- 
try. Therefore we have to have a bipartisan 
foreign policy. 

If we are going to meet the greatest crisis 
in our history, we have to rise above per- 
sonalities. This is not a time to be tearing 
people down in this country; this is the 
time to understand the best of everything 
that everyone has te offer, 

It is a time when unity is so necessary, 
we cannot afford to carp on points of un- 
necessary difference. Rather, we must try 
to develop places of mutual understanding. 
The bipartisan policy we should have must 
be based on a desire of mutual self-help to 
resist aggression, and if we are going to have 
mutual self-help among the free nations, 
surely we must have mutual understanding 
here. 

We must find areas of agreement and not 
pick and quibble over areas of disagreement. 

The first thing to bear in mind is that the 
purpose of a bipartisan policy is to have 
peace, not war; to end aggression by being 
strong enough to be able to prevent it. 

If we could have everyone understand that 
peace depends, in the final analysis, upon a 
successful bipartisan policy, then I think 
there would be a great demand in this coun- 
try back of such a policy, with the realization 
that it is the only way to peace. 

Above all else we must not allow the dis- 
believing fakers who have nothing to offer 
to compare with what we have in America to 
create d‘strust in the greatest thing in God's 
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universe—the Government and the people of 
the United States. 

We in America still are, as Abraham Lin- 
coln first said we were well on to 100 years 
ago, “the last best hope of earth.” 

But above everything else on this com- 
mencement day, the important thing for the 
graduates of this class to remember is that 
if we are to carry aloft the torch of freedom, 
if we are to transmit to those who come after 
us the blessings of which we have been the 
heirs and beneficiaries, we cannot do it by 
making the obligation general to meet the 
challenges of the day; it must be a personal 
obligation and responsibility to each one of 
us. And if in that spirit and with that sense 
of obligation we go forward to meet the 
future, we can then meet it with confidence 
and hope that we will be worthy of the great 
men and women who have given us what we 
have and have made us here in America what 
we are. 


The War in Korea 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ERNEST W. McFARLAND 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, June 21, 1951 


Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, in 
the June 25 issue of Newsweek, there ap- 
pears an article by Mr. Ernest K. Lindley, 
the distinguished Washington corre- 
spondent for that publication, entitled 
“One Year of Korea.” It is, in my judg- 
ment, one of the fairest brief analyses of 
what Mr. Lindley terms the “gains” and 
“losses” of the Korean situation I have 
yet seen. I ask unanimous consent that 
it be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


WASHINGTON TIDES—ONE YEAR OF KOREA 
(By Ernest K. Lindley) 


The invasion of the Republic of Korea be- 
gan 1 year ago June 25, Korea time (the 
night of June 24, United States time). Al- 
though only the latest of a series of Commu- 
nist aggressions, it was the first resort to 
naked military aggression since the Second 
World War and the formation of the U. N. 

The ultimate consequences of that ag- 
gression and of our reply to it cannot be fore- 
told, but certain gains and losses can be seen 
now. The most important losses are the 
American and allied fighting men killed, 
missing, or seriously wounded. Excepting 
these and the Koreans killed or injured, most 
of the visible costs can be expressed in terms 
of money. 

In assessing the gains, we must first con- 
sider what probably would have hanpened if 
we had not gone to the aid of the Republic of 
Korea, Had this aggression succeeded, al- 
most certainly others would have followed or 
been threatened. In many instances prob- 
ably the threat would have been sufficient. 
Almost certainly a number of other countries 
would have succumbed to Communist domi- 
nation. The United Nations would have 
gone the way of the League of Nations. The 
free world and our own security would have 
been weakened further, maybe irreparably. 

These were the chief considerations in 
the decision to go to the aid of the Korean 
Republic. Some of the fears expressed at the 
time—that the Korean aggression was a feint 
or diversionary prelude to aggression at some 
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other point or that it was a trap—have been 
disproved. It might still become a trap but 
it was not one in the first instance or, if it 
was, it failed to work. 

On the plus side these points deserve to be 
listed: 

1. The Russians have made no new ag- 
gressive move. 

2. No Soviet satellite in Europe has made 

an aggresive move. The assault on Yugo- 
slavia, widely anticipated, has not material- 
ized. 
8. Excepting Korea and Tibet, the Chinese 
Communists have made no new aggressive 
move. They have lost their last chance to 
take Formosa by force or infiltration. The 
situation in Indochina has improved, thus 
relieving also the threat to Thailand, Ma- 
laya, and the East Indies. 

4. The notion that the Chinese Commu- 
nist troops were invincible has been thor- 
oughly deflated. 

5. We have expanded our Armed Forces so 
that our military strength outside Korea 
today is greater than our total military 
strength before we went into Korea. 

6. The American forces now in Korea are 
battle trained and hardened. They are now 
providing cadres for new divisions and other 
military, air, and naval units. Also, the 
Korean war has been a testing ground for 
tactics and improved weapons. 

7. We are now well into a defense pro- 
gram which should have been started when 
the Russians exploded their first atom bomb 
in the summer of 1949, but probably would 
not have been started yet but for Korea. 

8. A serious beginning has been made on 
the creation of an effective defense for free 
Europe. Although this project as a whole 
is not yet moving at a satisfactory pace, it 
was hardly moving at all before Korea. 

9. A measure of vitality has been injected 
into the collective security system. Although 
certain attitudes of many free nations have 
been disappointing, the United Nations has 
been saved from disintegration. 

These are immense gains. They are all the 
more impressive when one visualizes how 
rapidly the situation of a year ago might 
have worsened if the Korean aggression had 
succeeded. 

The Russians undoubtedly have made good 
use of the year to increase their own military 
power. But that increase almost certainly 
would have come about anyway, whereas the 
growth in the strength of the free world is 
due largely to Korea. 

Time is not wholly on our side. And it 
cannot be said that we or most of the other 
nations of the free world have made the 
most of the past year. But even if the great 
war starts tomorrow, we will be in better 
shape to fight as a result of Korea and our 
response to the challenge it posed. 


Weak Air Force Due to Truman 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. THYE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, June 21, 1951 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “Weak Air Force Due to Tru- 
man,” written by David Lawrence and 
published in the Washington Evening 
Star yesterday. 
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There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: F 


WEAK-AIR. Force Dun TO TRUMAN—PRESIDENT 
FLOUTED 1949 AUTHORIZATION BY CONGRESS 
To SrEND $648,000,000 ror -58-GROUP 
STRENGTH 

(By David Lawrence) 

Just a few days ago Gen. Hoyt Vandenberg. 
chief of Staff of the United States Air 
Force, pressed in the questioning by the Sen- 
ate committee as to why America could not 
effectively resist aggression in the Par East 
through air power. asserted that the United 
States today has only a “shoestring” Air 
Force. 

This was the first piece of official informa- 
tion from a military department of the Gov- 
ernment that the United States is woefully 
weak in air power. No such protest against 
the failure of the Government to build up 
our air strength had come publicly before 
from .General Vandenberg. The Senators 
questioned him about an incident in 1949 
when Congress, by.an overwhelming vote of 
both Houses, approved a 58-group. Air Force 
and appropriated the money for it, only to 
discover that the President had decided not 
to spend the .$648,000,000 specifically au- 
thorized. for that purpose. 

This correspondent on October 31,.1949, in 
these dispatches, pointed out that the Pres- 
ident was going beyond his powers in flout- 
ing an authorization by Congress, and was 
substituting his own judgment for that of 
the legislative body. 

It has now been revealed at the hearings 
that both the then Secretary of Air, Stuart 
Symington, and General Vandenberg went to 
Louis Johnson, then Secretary of Defense, 
and protested in no uncertain terms, and 
were given permission to go to the President 
about it. The testimony of Mr. Johnson in- 
dicates clearly that, if he had so desired, he 
could have cut off both Secretary Syming- 
ton and’ General Vandenberg from carrying 
their case even privately to the President, 

But when Mr. Truman refused to be 
budged, though his own military advisers 
thought he was imperiling our air strength, 
the American’ people were not told anything 
about the protests, Public opinion had no 
chance to express itself and the people would 
not have known anything about it today if 
it were not for the investigation into the 
dismissal of General MacArthur, who did not 
hesitate to say publicly what he thought. 

America’s production of airplanes is today 
far behind what it ought to be. The aircraft 
industry needed those orders in 1949 so as 
to get started with its whole program of 
designing and making aircraft. An aircraft 
manufacturer nowadays is afraid to criticize 
the President for the error made in 1949 
because he may be penalized by having his 
contracts taken away. Most of the manu- 
facturers say privately that the impounding 
of the $648,000,000 in 1949 has made all the 
difference in the world between a strong air 
force today and what General Vandenberg 
calls a shoe-string. air force. 

General Vandenberg, in effect, has testi- 
fied that even if the 300,000 American boys 
in Korea had to have the protection that 
General ‘MacArthur pleaded for—the use of 
maximum force in bombing enemy bases in 
Manchuria—the United States Air Force: is 
not ready to do that job and still carry out 
its other missions of defense and offense. 

It is not the President alone who is to be 
blamed, but the Congress, too, and par- 
ticularly the Senate Armed Services Com- 
mittee, which, under the chairmanship of 
former Senator Tydings, of Maryland, in- 
sisted on -whitewashing Secretary of the 
Navy Matthews -when he took | punitive 
action against Admiral Denfeld. This action 


was concurred in by the President and by 
the then Secretary of Defense Johnson. It 
served notice on all military men, especially 
potential future members af the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff, that they must not question even 
to Congress the judgment of the executive 
branch in the matter of military appropria- 
tions or military policy. 

With. all the pious talk about the suprem- 
acy of civilian authority over the military, 
Congress itself, which is a coordinate civilian 
authority, has failed to protect the American 
people by asserting its own rights. The 
remedy available to the people is against 
their Representatives and Senators who. sit 
supinely by while the safety of the United 
States is at stake. Failure to spend the 
$648,000,000 was a blunder affecting national 
safety. It was a failure of the President 
under the Constitution to-execute faithfully 
the laws of the United States. 

It will be interesting to see how the right 
of military men -to -express themselves to 
Congress without fear of reprisal—which is 
the real issue—is treated in the report of the 
joint Senate committees investigating the 
MacArthur case. 


The Writings: of Walter Lippmann 
EXTENSION: OF REMARKS 


oF 
HON. MARGARET ‘CHASE SMITH 
OF MAINE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, June 21, 1951 


Mrs. SMITH of Maine. Mr. President, 
it was with great disappointment that I 
read in the June 18 issue of the Washing- 
ton Post that Mr. Walter Lippmann was 
concluding the writing of his column for 
some months to come. Our country 
needs his sage advice and keen insight 
on world affairs and I know that mil- 
lions of readers will sense a daily read- 
ing void with the absence of his column. 

I am proud to be a friend of Mr. Lipp- 
mann and to have him as a summer 
resident of my home State of Maine. 

His farewell series of articles on total 
war and coexistence merits study by 
every Member of Congress and by every 
American. Because the three articles 
do merit study. I ask unanimous.consent 
that, they be printed in the Appendix of 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Topay AND Tomorrow 
(By Walter Lippmann) 
TOTAL WAR AND COEXISTENCE—I 

(When this series of three articles, of 
which this is the first, s done, I do not ex- 
pect to write any more for some months to 
come. The editor has agreed to a rather 
long intermission. af ter I had reminded. him 
that I have now been writing these.articles 
on current events for 20 years, and that any- 
one who has been that long in -the boiler 
room of the ship had better come up on deck 
for a breath of fresh air and a lock at the 
horizon, I told the editor that I had come 
to feel that it was time for me to go back 
to writing a book which I began long ago. 
If I find that I know how to finish it, it will be 
called The Image of Man and it is meant to 
be a successor to two earlier books of mine, 
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A Preface to Morals, and The Good Socie- 
ty. So I have gone off to the country, leav- 
ing unanswered the editor’s question—which 
was whether, the times being -so critical, 
it is right to turn away even for a few 
months from the news of the day to certain 
of the perennial issues of the human condi- 
tion.) 

Before breaking off I am going to yield to 
the temptation to set down a few ideas on 
the great question of war and peace with the 
Soviet Union. My own view is that in a total 
war between the Soviet orbit and the At- 
lantic community the Soviet Government 
would be destroyed, the Soviet Empire would 
be demolished, Western Europe would sink 
into anarchy, and North America, victorious 
but weary, impoverished, and isolated, would 
find it hard to preserve the remnants of its 
freedom, harder still to bring back to life 
again the stricken civilization of the West- 
ern World. 

Put in other words, I believe that the 
United States would win the military victory 
against the Soviet empire. The war, how- 
ever, would be so devastating and so pro- 
longed that in all of the Eurasian continent 
there would be left no government of suffi- 
cient power and authority to make peace and 
to restore order and to reconstruct the ruined 
world, In the place of governments there 
would be, I believe, a vast and formless dis- 
order. of bolshevised warlords, petty chief- 
tains, local dictators, bandit clans, and ter- 
rorist gangs. For in a total war we would 
have to destroy many of the great cities, and 
particularly the great centers of administra- 
tion and communication, in order to achieve 
victory. This destruction of the centers of 
administration and communication would 
set in motion a human migration of des- 
perate and starving hordes pressing upon 
and fusing with the Red armies as they in- 
vaded Western Europe, looting the cities and 
the countryside and destroying as they went 
the human structure of the existing society. 

Insofar.as the war was a total war and its 
aim was victory, the catastrophe would be 
well-nigh universal, Instead of its being the 
war to.end war, which we fondly hoped for 
in 1917, it would be the war that could not 
be ended. This is the fundamental charac- 
teristic of the total wars.of this century— 
that they have become increasingly more 
irreparably destructive and more hopelessly 
indecisive. 

After the First World War the victors-at 
least were able to make peace which lasted 
until it was -denounced and destroyed 15 
years later. But after the Second World War 
the victors are entirely unable to make any 
peace with their former enemies. In a third 
world war, given the nature of the great 
weapons of our age on the one hand and of 
revolutionary armies on the other hand, there 
is little prospect that the peace which would 
follow it would be much more than the 
peace which existed in the Dark .Ages—so 
many local truces, to be broken or to be 
kept as the warlord and his lieutenants hap- 
pened to find it profitable. 

I do not, of course, regard a total war as 
inevitable, and I am not inclined to think 
that it will be started deliberately—as Hitler 
started the Second World War or as the 
theorists of a preventive war in this.country 
would have it. I do think, however, that we 
are being sucked into a war of this kind, 
sucked into conflicts-here.or there in which 
it becomes increasingly difficult to do any- 
thing except to enlarge the conflict. 

The conflict will, I believe, broaden until 
it gets out of control and, therefore, nearer 
and nearer to a total war, unless there is a 
settlement between the Soviet Union and the 
Atlantic. community. Let me say, at once. 
lest there be any mis understanding, that I 
have. never at any time. not even in the hey- 
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day of the wartime alliance, believed that it 
was possible for democratic countries and to- 
talitarian states to collaborate with one an- 
other. When I speak of a settlement with 
the Soviet Union I do not mean a marriage. 
I mean a divorce. I inean the fixing of boun- 
daries between their world and ours—the 
frontiers to be defended by armaments—a 
modest and regulated mutually profitable 
trade to be permitted, and an agreement to 
reduce the propaganda war from, let us say, 
volcanic hatred to icy dislike. 

I have not given up hope that this is about 
what Stalin means by coexistence. 

This is tantamount to saying that a settle- 
ment with the Soviet Government must in 
the nature of things be a military settlement. 
Even if it is negotiated at the conference 
table, rather than fought out on the battle- 
field, the settlement will still be reached in 
essentially military terms. The negotiation 
of such a settlement will be undertaken only 
on the assumption in both camps that if 
agreement fails, there will be war, that noth- 
ing will be conceded in the agreement that 
could be withheld if there were war, and that 
the agreement will not be observed if it can 
safely and profitably be violated. 

Negotiations of this kind is what I mean 
by military negotiations. In its essentials it 
is an armistice arranged before war. When 
an armistice is arranged, before or after war, 
it does not mean that the two antagonists 
have come to love each other or even that 
they agree with one another. It means only 
that each has recognized the limits of its 
military power and has understood the con- 
sequences of a war, 


TODAY AND TOMORROW 
(By Walter Lippmann) 
TOTAL WAR AND COEXISTENCE—II 


In yesterday's article I contended that the 
only form a settlement with the Soviet Union 
could take woula be by a military negotia- 
tion. Today I must give some reasons why 
I believe that the conflict, despite all its 
enormous political, social, and ideological 
eloments, is at bottom a military conflict. 

This is not the accepted view. The Com- 
munists hold that the internal contradic- 
tions of capitalism, as they call them, will 
cause capitalist countries, the leader among 
them the United States, to go to war, and 
that the final defeat of the capitalist world 
will be brought about by insurrection within 
these countries supported by the military 
power of the Soviet state. The anti-Com- 
munists, curiously enough, agree with this 
analysis and prophecy except that they re- 
verse it and argue that the internal con- 
tradictions of the totalitarian Communist 
states will compel the Soviet Government to 
resort to war. 

These doctrines seem to me contrary to 
the facts. The Communist revolution in 
Russia was brought about by the First World 
War. There was no expansion of commu- 
nism in the world un il the end of the Second 
World War. In my view the conflict which 
might bring on the third world war is pri- 
marily and fundamentally the consequence, 
not of the nature of communism or of capi- 
talism but, of the unstable military relation- 
ship between the Soviet Union and the At- 
lantic community. 

The Communist movement has been in 
existence for at least a century. Its creed 
was formulated in the Communist manifesto 
of 1848 and all its policies and promises have 
been current ever since. The basic prophecy 
of Marx has been disproved by the event. 
He prophesied that socialism would begin in 
the country where capitalism reached its 
highest and culminating development. In 
fact communism began in Russia, which had 
only the rudiments of a primitive form of 
capitalism. 


How then did Russia happen to confute 
Marx by becoming the first Communist state? 
Because the czarist empire was defeated by 
the German Army in 1917 and then because 
the German general staff, in order to fore- 
stall further military resistance in Russia, 
supported the Bolsheviks, sent Lenin from 
Zurich to St. Petersburg to organize a coup 
d’etat against the Kerenski provisional gov- 
ernment. It was the defeat of Russia by 
Germany in the First World War, not the 
internal contradictions of the capitalist so- 
ciety, which enabled the Communists, who 
had been ineffective revolutionary conspira- 
tors and agitators for 70 years, to gain pos- 
session of the machinery of a great state. 

They never got possession of the ma- 
chinery of any other state until there had 
been another great war. In the early years 
after the First World War they tried to pro- 
mote the revolution in many countries—in 
Germany, in Italy, in Poland, in Hungary, 
in China. Always they failed. Never did 
they succeed by revolutionary action in cap- 
turing the state and holding it. Not only 
did they fail everywhere but the nearer they 
came to success, the more violent was the 
counter-revolution which took the form of 
fascism and nazism, > 

But at the end of the Second World War 
the Russian armies having resisted the Ger- 
man invasion, advanced to a line in the 
center of western Europe where the German 
Army having been destroyed, they encoun- 
tered the armies of the west. That line is 
the line of the iron curtain. It was orig- 
inally, and in my view it still is, a military 
line marking the frontiers of the armies, 
Behind it the Soviet Government has estab- 
lished its satellite Communist states. In 
front of it there are no Communist states. 
That is not because the Kremlin or the Com- 
munist leaders of the west would not, if they 
could, have expanded the Communist revo- 
lution into France, Italy, northwestern Ger- 
many and elsewhere. They have tried to do 
just that. But they could not do it. What 
they did was to arouse national and inter- 
national resistance which the Communist 
revolution alone, without the support of the 
Red Army, was unable to cope with. 

Thus, if we survey the history of the Com- 
munist revolution for a century, we find that 
its course has been determined at every criti- 
cal juncture not by the Marxist analysis and 
prophecy, but by military events. We are 
warranted, therefore, in concluding that a 
military settlement with the Soviet Union is 
the key to the settlement of the conflict 
between the Communist revolution and the 
non-Communist world. 

If that is the case, then the issue reduced 
to its critical elements and stripped of the 
confusion between cause and effect is how 
much territory is to remain under the mili- 
tary control of the Soviet Government. The 
question is not what Marx and Lenin taught, 
what Stalin and Molotoy believe, what Com- 
munists everywhere hope for and conspire to 
do. The question is where the Red army is 
to be, and where it is to be able to go, and 
where it is not to be able to go. That is the 
question that will have to be answered either 
by negotiation or by a war. 


TODAY AND TOMORROW 
(By Walter Lippmann) 
TOTAL WAR AND COEXISTENCE—IJI 

It must have seemed to many a crude over- 
simplification of the problem when they read 
in the preceding article that the great ideo- 
logical conflict of our age, the contemporary 
form of the wars of religion, could be and 
should be translated into a contest over ter- 
ritory. It does, I would agree, define the 
problem in far simpler terms than it is now 
the fashion to use in speaking of the ideo- 
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logical war. But to define the problems sim- 
ply and concretely is not to say and to sug- 
gest that the problem can be solved easily 
or cheaply. On the contrary, nothing is so 
rare in human history as a peaceable change 
in the sovereign control of disputed lands. 
If, therefore, I have simplified the definition 
of the problem, it is not because I think the 
problem does not continue to be the hardest 
and the most dangerous we have ever had 
to solve. 

But I do think also that unless ideology 
can be translated into geography, the conflict 
cannot be dealt with by diplomats and mili- 
tary strategists. The diplomats can, of 
course, make speeches about anything and 
everything. But if they mean to deal with 
the conflict, not merely to agitate it and talk 
about it, then they must come down to ge- 
ography. 

In fact, it may be said that in any conflict 
which could lead to war, the diplomats and 
strategists must find some way to reduce it 
to a conflict over some place on the surface 
of the globe. If they cannot do that, then 
the conflict is beyond them, or below them, 
or above them. It is not a conflict which can 
be settled by organized warfare or by diplo- 
matic agreements. For every treaty or agree- 
ment which settles or purports to settle a 
mortal conflict is essentially a map. Every 
war has a geographical objective which is to 
be defended or captured or destroyed. 

Dynastic wars, religious wars, nationalist 
wars, wars of independence, imperialist wars 
all have had to be fought for and settled in 
terms of territory. They have been fought 
to enlarge or to reduce the domain of this 
king or that one. The great religious conflict 
between the Greek and the Latin Church, 
between Christendom and Islam, between 
protestantism and catholicism all ended in 
a division of territory, The nationalist wars 
and the wars of independence have ended in 
the fixing of national frontiers. The impe- 
rialist wars have ended in the recognition of 
colonies, dependencies, protectorates, and 
spheres of influence. 

The rivalry of kings, of churches, of na- 
tions, and of empires has continued. But 
insofar as the rivalry led to war, or could be 
regulated by diplomacy, the issue that had 
to be decided was the control of territory. 
What could not be settled by the conquest or 
the defense of territory, or by treaties fixing 
the boundaries of powers and sovereignty 
over the territory, was beyond the diplomats 
and the strategists. 

That is equally true of ideological conflicts. 
The Monroe Doctrine, for example, expressed 
among other things the ideological antago- 
nism of the young American Republic to the 
monarchical system of Europe. The Ameri- 
cans stood for freedom and they held that 
the Europeans stood for despotism, But 
these convictions became a policy to be up- 
held by diplomacy and by war only when they 
were translated into geographical terms— 
only when Monroe declared that we meant to 
defend freedom against despotism in the 
Western Hemisphere. 

Our own civil war was not fought to abol- 
ish slavery but to decide whether the South 
should extend the slave economy into the 
Western Territories. When Wilson entered 
the war against Germany he proclaimed an 
ideological purpose, that the world must be 
made safe for democracy. But it was not 
until late in the war that he lost his way and 
began to say that the world must be made 
democratic. A world made safe for the coun- 
tries that were democratic was a big but it 
was a realizable objective. It could be 
achieved by defeating and deterring aggres- 
sion against the particular countries that 
were democratic. But a war to make the 
world democratic, to make Germany, China, 
India, and all the others democratic was, 
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However admirable as an aspiration, aidan- 
~gerous and an intoxicating ihusion for a 
statesman and a war lender to entertain and 
»toesebebefore his people. 
WMy-ownmrconfidencenin the view thats real 
obzectives are conerete and geographical is 
~eonfirmed=by what has happened in the con- 
flict with the Soviet Union. Almost all of 
eements ve have made with the Soviet 
Union have-been broken. However, there is 
one agreement, perhaps the most important 
tot all the agreements We made with ityawbich 
mas never been violated. I isxtheronemhich 
ofises the chaundarydines gin Rurope r andain 
Aslachetweentthe: Red armiesrandathe mili- 
taryctoreest r the western wers. 
That agreement was territorialandthere- 
rere: it was sogeõ,jeèę rete undes definite that 
to wiolater ite vas toes mit an overt and 
indisputable breach of the peace. In con- 
otrastewith: it virtunily .2lothe other agree- 
ments havecheen fallures—alltheagreements 
toccallabarate in Germany. to collaborate in 
Berlin, totcollabarate in Kerea, allthe agree- 
ments to establish democraticcinstitutions 
Within the orbit ofathe Soviet Army allithe 
gagreements to, erk harmoniqusly in the 
United Nations te solve the- problems of the 
newistates bich arise from the old empires. 
T do not think. therefere that I have over - 
simpliſedathe problemein gaging that the 
issue between the Soviet Union and the 
Atlantie community:canche deſmed in- terms 
nof.theeterritories.thatraresin dispute. «The 
wideological war maybe global and universal. 
But the diplomatie and military conflict with 
the. Soviet Government is abaut particular 
countries.» For there would as a matter of 
act be no moral conflict with Russia about 
the social and. moral orders of the, world if 
the Russian armies had never. had tos cross 
the trontiers of the Soviet Union in order to 
defeat, Hitler, or had promptly returned be- 
whind.the Soviet frontiers: when. the War was 
ended. 
Iethe Red army were not in the- center of 
Europe and pressing, against all the frontiers 
which now contain it, there, vauld- he no 
more Russian problem today thangthere has 
been for accentury. And in my viewethere 
+ would, be nd. Communist problem, in the 
Western World at least, that. nations, with 
good governments and a loyal police force 
aecould..not cope with. 


The Good Neighbor’ Policy 
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eHON; EDWARD J. HART 


MOP NEWFrgERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE’ OF REPRESENTATIVES 
(Wednesday, dune 20, 1851 

Mr. HART. Mr. Speaker. under leave 

to extend my remarks in the CONGRES- 
sISIONAL RECORD, I would like to include a 
Synopsis of the cammencement address 
delivered by my dear friend. Dr. doseph 
F. Thorning, associate editor of the 

Americas. This speech was given at the 
graduation exercises of Notre Dame 
Academy. Brxantown, Md., with the 
Very Reverend Philip J. Rrown, pastor 
of St. Mary's Church, ꝓresiding as chair- 
man on June 10. 1951. The musical pro- 
gram was under the direction of Sister 
Mary Lenore, principal, of the famous 
School Sisters of Notre Dame of Mary- 
land, whose headquarters are on 
Aisquith Street; Baltimore, Md. 

It is most gratifying to hear from Dr. 

Thorning as well as from numerous spe- 


elalists on inter- American affairs about 
the splendid leadership of the Honorable 
Edward G: Miller, Jr., Assistant Seere- 
tary of State. and the latter's loyal dep- 
uty, the Honorable, Thomas C. Mann. 
Qur gaot neishhors have complete non 
ifidencerinrtheeharaeten and talents of 
these splendid public Officials. 

It is also good to read the tribute paid 
~by Dr. Thorning to all of qur colleagues 
in. hoth Houses of Congress from the 
State of. Maryland. 

PBavanrown, Mo. Delivering tithe eom- 

meneement address ta the graduates of Notre 
Dame Academy chere, the Reverend Dra Jo- 
S geph FrvThorningysassoctate editor of World 
Affairs, lauded „the brilliant jendership of 
the Whole Maryland deiegat ion in Congress 
with respect to the spiritual ideals-of inter- 
American friendship.“ 

Our Senators and Representatives from 
“the Free State Of Maryland.“ Dr Tnhorning 
declared, are outstanding in their enthusi- 
asm for. and their magnificent contributions 
to, the development of geod will in South and 
Oentral America. Every Ambassador of the 

American Republics in- Washington knoys 
that he can turn to our Maryland delegation 
tor sound-counselrand-active support. Con- 
sequently, the people of the Free State are 


within the past few weeks,“ Dr Thorning 
concluded, it has been my privilege to dis- 
deus the cause of further progress in South 
America with Senator Hanz R. O Comon, 
Senator Jom N MARSHALE BUTLER Representa- 
tive G. DANSDALRE-SSSSCER and Representative 
JON MBEALL. 7 n showed a 
eedeepuntnderstanding of hthewsocioeconomic 
issues nimvolvedeasravelkaash irneceonvictions 
that our good neighbors: merit nur best co- 
operation.“ 
Father Philip Brown pastor f St Mary's 
c@hurch; presided and gave outithe diplomas 
tothe graduates. 


Fairmunt's Two: Hundred and First Field 
4 Afilieri Bat Battalion 


F EXTENSIONOFREMARKS 


nHON. SHARLEYM:<KILGORE 


Or WEST VIRGINIA 
IN. THE SENATER OR THE UNITED STATES 
« Thursday} dune 21,4951 


Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, on 
sArmy- Day, June 14, I spoke briefly on 
the floor of fthe Senate on the one hun- 
drec rand.«seventy+sixth birthday amni- 
versary of the United States Army, and 
of the especial significance of the day to 
all West Virginians because Fairmont's 
Two Hundred. and First Armored Field 

Artillery Battalion is the only living de- 

scendant of the original eight companies 

which formed the Army on June 14, 

1775. I ask unanimous consent to have 

printed in the Appendix of the RECORD 

an editorial on the battalion, entitled 
They're Our Kinfelks,“ which appeared 
in the Fairmont W. Va.) Times of June 
20, 1951. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
eas follows: 

~THEY'RE Our’ Krnroiks 

To this newspaper the recent publication 

of the fact that Fairmont’s own Two Hun- 
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dred and First Field Artillery Battalion is 
nowerecognired byithe: army's bistorianssas 
the aldest t military crorganization in tzthe 
Unitec States Army is most gratifying. iTo 
us espeelallgcthere is a feeling of pride that 
two our editors one qt the Times andthe 

other ot its ꝓredecessor the old Fatrmont 
Ide gerved as the commanding dfficerstof 
vw what! then was the regiment, Which ante- 
dated the chattalion. 

Both of these commanding fofficersp now 

deceased, also partieipated in the founding 
of the Times which first saw the light of 

day better than 50 years ago. When Col. 
Oiarence LF Smith assoelated himself with 
the late Owen S. Mekinney in the establish- 
“mentor the Evening Times, he saw to it that 
"his son, who tater became Col. Sart Hi Smith, 

became & budding editor of the new paper. 
Not many years after thats Col. Clarence 
Smith passed away, but Earl Smith con- 

¿tinued -as“editor/of! the Times until early in 
the nineteen twenties; when he disposed of 

-his newspaper stock to engage in other ac- 

i tivities. But, even so, bis association with 

the paper never ended till the day of his 
death in 1941. 

It was he who.ended. the brief career of 
the. Evening, Times. and changed it ta the 
Morning. Jaurnal, which. has remained for 
more than 40 Fears. This change-over, if 
Jou Will permit a further diversion, from. the 
.subject.of. the National Guard, was effected 
initially to permit a better competitive posi- 
tion with the newly established West, Vir- 
_ginian,an.e g paper. and to take adran- 

tage of favorable train schedules, Mhich per- 

mitted breakfast-table distribution of the 

Times in practically every northern West 

Virginia community. 

We admit that such diversity of subjects 

is confusing. In- truth the: history of the 
~hattalion..and.the annals eee 
-should occupy-separate in. different 
columns, but to those of us who were here 
at. the. beginning /of the, present century 
When the newspaper first made its appear- 
dance, and the battalion (then the old First 

West. Virginia: Regiment) was Just getting 
adjusted. to the piping times of peace after 
Its service in the. Spanish-American. War. 
there seems to- be a sort of affinity between 

the two. 

It was Col. Earl Smith who; a:quarter ot a 
century ago. eondueted whats isebalievedcto 

have heen gthen first research ot the history 
wohithis: regiment (hich bytthat time had 
Secome the wo. Hundred and First Infantry 
Regiment). From numerous trips to the 
War Department in Washington and to the 
Bistorieal archives in Richmond, Colonel 
Smith became convinced that the regiment 

had an unbroken history from its beginnings 

In old Virginia in 1733 till the date of his 
study. He. traced.thebistory of the regi- 

ment, sten by step. to its parent conny 
hich was formed by Colonel Morgan un 
Clark County just g years af ter George Wash - 
üington was chern. 

© Colone? Smith's findings, which were pre- 
served in a small pamphlet, now rarer were 
in no wise at variance with the results of 
the recent studies in the historical section 

“of the Army in the Pentagon and made public 

about 10 days ago. The only difference seems 
to be the real daddy ot the regiment. The 
mere recent study seems to conf er that honor 
upon Captain Stephenson, of Shepherdstown, 
Who marched hie company from Winchester 
to- Boston in 7s where every man Jack of 
them was- personally greeted by General 
Washington by thelr first names. 
Later Generat Washington had these same 
boys in mind when he said: 
Leave me but a banner to plant on the 
mountains of Augusta (West Virginia), and 
I will rally around me the men who will 
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lift our bleeding country from the dust and 
set her free.” 

There is more than casual pride in the dis- 
tinctions which the pages of history have 
bestowed upon the Two Hundred and First 
Battalion. And amongst these distinctions 
it must not be forgotten that the battalion 
is the only unit in the Army entitled to fiy 
the battle streamers of both the Union and 
the Confederacy. 

Parenthetically speaking, some day a stu- 
dent of the histories of wars will have to 
step forth to tell us from what spectral 
remnants of regiments in tattered gray the 
vanquished youths returned to eventually 
join the files of our post bellum National 
Guard, 

Yes, the whole State is proud of.the Two 
Hundred and First, but we of the Times 
can be pardoned if we are a bit more than 
ordinarily proud. We are, in fact, its kin- 
folks. 


The Tree Farm Idea, in 10 Short Years, 
Grows Into a National Institution 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. RUSSELL V. MACK 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 28, 1951 


Mr. MACK of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, on June 23, in my State of 
Washington and in my county of Grays 
Harbor, an anniversary will be observed 
which is important to every American. 

They are celebrating the tenth anni- 
versary of the American tree farm move- 
ment, which started in Montesano, 
Wash., with the dedication of the Cle- 
mons Tree Farm in June of 1941. 

We have frequently heard of the 
problems of our forests, but many of us 
are not aware of the great work being 
done by many agencies to assure Amer- 
ica of a permanent production of trees 
for commerce. We all know how im- 
portant wood is. We could scarcely ex- 
ist as a Nation without plenty of wood 
for construction, for paper products, for 
rayon, and for thousands of articles we 
use every day in peace and in war. 

The American tree farm movement 
is a new but lusty force working for the 
wise conservation of our producing for- 
est lands. It is a program initiated by 
forest industries in the Pacific North- 
west. Through it, woodlands are certi- 
fied as “tree farms” when their owners 
manage and protect them, according to 
accepted principles of good forest man- 
agement, so that they will continue to 
produce harvests of wood, time after 
time. 

In short, the tree farm movement rec- 
ognizes the often-forgotten fact that a 
forest crop is like any other crop. The 
first harvest need not be the last har- 
vest. Indeed, with wise management, 
woodlands can continue to produce har- 
vests forever, short of some major 
catastrophe. 

The beginning and growth of the 
American tree farm movement are im- 
portant, for more than one reason. It 
not only is helping meet the needs of our 


Nation for a perpetual wood supply, but 
it is a striking demonstration that Amer- 
icans are still able to do a job for them- 
selves. 

The idea started as an experiment by 
the Weyerhaeuser Timber Co. on a tract 
of some 120,000 acres, most of it logged, 
near Elma and Montesano in Grays Har- 
bor County of my State. After long and 
careful study, the company concluded it 
would be good business to grow trees on 
that land, which already sustained a fine 
stand of new trees. 

The big problem was fire. Economic 
studies indicated that if more than one 
quarter of one percent of the area were 
burned each year, the business of grow- 
ing trees could not succeed. Since 
hunters, fishermen and others fre- 
quented the tract—which is really a 
wilderness—the danger from fire was 
very great. Public understanding and 
cooperation were a first essential. 

As a newspaperman, I’m proud of the 
fact that a real solution to this great 
problem was found, partly, at least, 
through the interest and enterprise of 
a country weekly newspaper, the Monte- 
sano Vidette. This paper helped develop 
the idea of dramatizing the area. In- 
stead of letting it be known merely as a 
reforestation project, the decision was 
reached to give it a name that would 
convey quickly what it was all about. 

It was called the Clemons Tree Farm, 
honoring Charles H. Clemons, a pioneer 
logger of the area whom everyone re- 
spected. He, in his lifetime, had seen 
the transition of forest harvests with ox 
teams to the highly mechanized meth- 
ods of the present day. 

Publicity given the Clemons Tree Farm 
had an amazing effect. Arthur B. Lang- 
lie, then as now the Governor of Wash- 
ington, dedicated the area in ceremonies 
at Montesano and expressed the hope 
that it help solve some of the forest 
problems of his State. 

He could not know that, in 10 short 
years, the tree-farm idea would spread 
throughout the Nation. Today, it is a 
strong force in 29 States, and more than 
23,000,000 acres of privately owned 
woodlands have been certified as tree 
farms. 

The tree-farm ann is coordinated 
nationally by American Forest Products 
Industries, Inc., a nonprofit, nonpolitical, 
public-service organization. 

While forest industries gave the pro- 
gram its greatest impetus, we find today 
that State forestry departments, agri- 
cultural groups, civic organizations, con- 
servation associations and others are ac- 
tive in its leadership. Tree-farm pro- 
grams are active close to the Nation’s 
Capital—in Virginia, Maryland, Penn- 
sylvania, West Virginia, and in many 
other States. As a westerner, I take off 
my hat to the South, where the program 
has made its greatest strides both in 
acreage and in number of tree farms. 

The greatest problem before us today, 
forest-wise, is in the large number of 
small ownerships of the Nation’s wood- 
lands. The greatest single group of for- 
est owners consists of farmers. 
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The tree farm program is well adapted 
to the needs of farmers, and, indeed, now 
places its greatest stress on seeking to 
interest farm owners. The increasing 
variety of markets for wood has been a 
major factor in enlisting the support of 
this segment of our population, but, as 
a matter of fact, this work is only begun. 
The American tree-farm movement has 
accomplished much in its first decade, 
but its greatest field of service to wood- 
land owners and to the Nation is in the 
future. 

Col. William B. Greeley, perhaps the 
Nation’s outstanding forester, recently 
wrote a book, Forests and Men, which 
tells the story of the Nation’s forests in 
warm, human terms. He served his Na- 
tion as chief forester and in other ca- 
pacities, and has been a tower of 
strength in the more recent development 
of such programs as Keep America 
Green for forest fire prevention, tree 
farming, and other projects of lasting 
benefit to the entire country. I partic- 
ularly like, and commend to your under- 
standing, these words of his drawn from 
a lifetime of work in our forests from 
coast to coast: 

To many Americans the forest story has 
seemed ony a long funeral dirge over our 
virgin woods. It is only human to deplore 
the passing of the “tall, whispering pines.” 

* * But let us not be too hasty in 
0 off the virgin forest. Every flight 
across the Midwestern States by airplane 
leaves me with a feeling that the pine for- 
ests of the Great Lakes are with us still. The 
virgin trees have been transmuted into 
homes, churches, and factories, into solidly 
built farmhouses and big barns. The forest 
has kept right on living with its people. I 
always get the same feeling when I look at a 
New England homestead built in the seven- 
teenth or eighteenth century. Thosé superb 
pines and oaks are still part of the com- 
munity. * * 

The cycle of jra growth, harvest, and 
use goes on. The wilderness has disappeared, 
but forests still surround and sustain us, 
The carpenter and his woods still build most 
of our homes. The new techniques of every 
generation multiply the gifts from the forest 
to our advancing standard of living. The 
loss of much of the virgin timber of my 
grandfather’s day has been repaid many 
times over, not only by what it has built but 
by the appreciation and understanding of 
the forest which we have gained from its 
use. The first old trees are gone, but the 
forest is here to stay. 


Record of Budget Expenditures, Budget 
Receipts, and Surplus or Deficit, Year 
by Year 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS E. MARTIN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 21, 1951 


Mr, MARTIN of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, 
while the tax bill is under consideration 
by the House of Representatives, I know 
the Members of Congress will be glad 
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to have before them for their reference 
and use the record of budget expendi- 
tures, budget receipts, and surplus or 
deficit, year by year for the past many 


Summary of budget expenditures in selected categories: Actual expenditures for fiscal = 


years. I have had these figures supplied 
me for the years 1915 to 1952, inclusive, 
and under permission to extend my re- 
marks I include them herewith: 


years 1915-50, and estimated expenditures for fiscal years 1951-52, based on present law 
[In millions of dollars] 


Military 


Fiscal year services 


288282888882 


a 
3 
a 


3, 500 

435 

83 

10 

14 

15 

15 

17 

17 

656 12 
696 14 
734 14 
733 16 
703 19 
648 16 
540 12 
711 19 
914 ; 18 
937 | 1, 137 18 

1, 030 | 581 19 
1.077 550 10 
1, 497 | 551 50 
6, 370 | 564 141 
26, 847 | 556 633 
70, 267 | 605 166 
83, 766 | 744 244 
84, 569 | 2, 004 677 
45, 134 | 4, 414 1, 462 
14, 316 | 7.370 542 
10, 961 6, 566 4,780 
11, 914 6, 688 6, 458 
12, 303 6, 627 4, 803 
20, 994 5, 746 4, 726 
41, 421 4,911 7, 461 


. — Total Surplus or 
Interest All other | UCR: | budget dane 
é ——— receipts 
23 245 746 $683 —$63 
5 „ 954 „ = 

198 371 12, 662 630 —9, 082 
616 460 18, 448 085 —13, 363 
1, 024 569 6, 357 6, 649 +201 
999 749 5, 058 5, 567 +509 
991 669 3, 285 4, 021 +736 
1, 056 640 3, 137 3, 849 +713 
941 611 2, 890 3, 853 +963 
882 652 2, 881 3, 598 +717 
832 681 2, 888 3, 753 +865 
787 669 2, 837 3, 992 -H1, 155 
731 728 2, 933 3. 872 9 
719 886 3.127 3, 861 +734 
697 1, 054 3, 320 4, 058 +738 
#28 1, 161 3, 578 3, 116 —462 
619 2, 333 4, 659 1,924 —2, 735 
701 2, 395 4, 623 2, 022 —2, 602 
770 4,815 6, 694 3, 065 —3, 630 
826 358 6, 521 3, 729 —2, 791 
756 4, 456 8, 494 4, 069 —4, 425 
872 4, 792 7, 756 4,979 —2, 777 
933 4, 416 6, 979 5, 803 —1,177 
947 364 8, 966 5, 103 —3, 862 
1, 053 6, 032 9, 183 5, 264 —3, 918 
1, 121 5, 191 13, 387 7, 227. —6, 159 
1.270 4.881 34,187 12606] 421, 400 
1. 825 6, 759 79, 622 22, 201 —57, 420 
2, 623 7, 988 95, 315 43, 892 —51, 423 
3, 661 7, 702 98, 703 44, 762 —53, 941 
4,815 4, 878 60, 703 40, 027 —20, 676 

5, 013 6, 048 39, 289 40, 043 +7. 
5, 249 6, 235 33, 791 42, 211 +8, 419 
5, 445 9, 572 40), 057 38, 246 —1, 811 
5, 817 10, 606 40, 156 37, 045 —3, 111 
5, 722 10, 022 47, 210 1 44, 512 —2, 698 
5, 8&7 11, 904 71, 594 1 55, 138 —16, 456 


1 Estimated. 


Norte.—Interest on refunds is included in budget expenditures in the years 1929-51, but excluded prior to 1920 
because of Jack of data. Data for years prior to 1989 are not in all cases classified in the same manner as for subsequent 
years. Variations, however, are of little significance in comparing trends. 


Source: Derived from data supplied by the Bureau of the Budget. 


Mr. Speaker, the estimated total 
budget receipts for 1952 revised by ad- 
ministration April 2, 1951, to $58,500,- 
000,000, and estimate of Joint Staff on 
Internal Revenue Taxation on April 16, 
1951, was $60,900,000,000. 


Legislative Sabotage Right in Our 
Own Back Yards ; 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 6, 1951 


Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Mr, 
Speaker, the enemies of the Hall pro- 
gram of legislative action have resorted 
to every trick of deceit and chicanery 
known in the book of Machiavellian 
politics. 

They have fiendishly sought to pre- 
vent the introduction of proposals made 
by your Congressman which the people 
want and which selfish politicians de- 
sire to block, f 

Of course, they do not dare come out 
openly to fight the Hall program. They 


could not get away with that because 
the program is too much like what 
Americans want. But they have always 
tried to give me cold feet by their cas- 
cades of ridicule, levity, and misrepre- 
sentation. 

All efforts having completely failed to 
scare me out of the forensic arena or the 
bill pen, they scurry around to find 
flaws in these proposals and spend fran- 
tic hours thinking of ways of how to be- 
little honest effort to represent Amer- 
icans. 

Joe Stalin’s boys like nothing better 
than to neutralize constructive proposals 
designed for progress, particularly in the 
United States. 

During the past few months a Bing- 
hamton newspaper has conceived a new 
method of sabotaging the elected Repre- 
sentative from Broome County by quot- 
ing certain clerks on various House com- 
mittees to whom my bills have been 
referred. 

The reporter calls up the clerk, makes 
a few leading and derogatory remarks 
about the Congressman and his bill, and 
then asks the clerk what chance the bill 
has of passing. 

The clerk in his great wisdom answers 
that it has absolutely no chance of pass- 
ing and the reporter gleefully hangs up 
and proceeds to write a smear story for 
the home folks, 
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This trick has been pulled at least 
three times on me with as many bills. If 
it is being practiced on other Members 
by committee clerks as a regular pastime, 
this is a sad time for the Congress of the 
United States. 

First, I question the right of an em- 
ployee of any House committee to sound 
off for the record on any bill introduced 
by a Member to a newspaperman. If 
this is cricket, we may as well surrender 
our prerogatives as Representatives. 

Since this is the third time such a 
thing has happened to my detriment, I 
am serving notice that this is the last 
time it will happen without strong action 
from me. 

This may not prevail as something 
every Member has to contend with. They 
do not all have the same brand of Com- 
mies to fight back home as there are in 
my section, triggermen who shoot to kill 
at least with the printed missile. But if 
it has happened to me, there is plenty of 
danger of its being extended to other 
Members. We will then have the spec- 
tacle of newspapermen contacting clerks 
all over Capitol Hill and quoting them as 
to their opinions not only of bills Mem- 
bers introduce but also what they think 
of the Members themselves. 

As the people back home read what the 
newspapers print, Congress may be put 
in further disrepute as the result of such 
imprudent and irresponsible talk right 
in its own inner sanctum. 

In my case the name of the employee 
was not mentioned. In fact, he was 
probably assured of anonymity by the 
reporter, who after all, was not inter- 
ested in who the clerk was but how much 
sarcasm and innuendo he could write 
into the clerk’s remarks. 

If this is something which has hap- 
pened only to me as the result of jour- 
nalistic zealots in Binghamton, then I 
will deal with the bounders in my own 
fashion, which has been effective enough 
thus far. 

If, however, there are other Members 
of this House being similarly victimized, 
then everybody ought to look into such 
a racket. i 

There are enough ways to undermine 
the reputation and smear the patriotic 
intentions of House Members everywhere 
else without cutting the ground from 
under individuals right here in our own 
back yard and those guilty of such atro- 
ities should be dealt with accordingly, 


Life Declares Acheson the Winner, Begs 
Him To Throw in Towel 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 
HON. F. D. ROOSEVELT; JR. 
OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 21, 1951 
Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 


Appendix of the Recorp, I inelude an 
editorial from the New York Post of June 
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18, which I believe will be of interest to 
my colleagues: 


Lire DECLARES ACHESON THE WINNER, Bros 
Hım To THROW IN TOWEL 


In its current issue, Life quaintly con- 
cludes that Secretary Acheson has offered 
an impressive defense and should therefore 
resign immediately. 

To put it another way, Life seems to be 
saying that Acheson, having demolished his 
executioners, should now in all decency chop 
off his own head. 

Life concedes that in the face of “the im- 
pressive array of data and documents” pre- 
sented by Acheson, his foes “definitely ap- 
peared to disadvantage and much of their 
questioning failed to go to the heart of the 
controversy.” 

It even pays him the dubious compliment 
of asserting that his testimony revealed a 
certain welcome and important recognition 
of the hard iacts of international life,” which 
means that Life is almost at a loss for harsh 
words. 

But he should quit anyway, the Life cab- 
inet decrees, quoting Senator Doucias, Dem- 
_ocrat of Illinois, in support of itself. Despite 
the effectiveness of Acheson's defense (or 
perhaps because of it), his enemies won't 
subside, the magazine warns. He has ap- 
parently been found guilty of winning the 
debate; this has made some of his opponents 
madder and will prevent us from achiev- 
ing “an atmosphere free of violent partisan- 
ship.“ This is a fascinating proposal; we 
wish Life had pursued it a little further. 
Surely the sporting thing for Acheson to do 
now is to nominate General MacArthur, Joe 
McCarthy, or Chiang Kai-shek as his suc- 
cessor to heal the wounds of the great con- 
troversy. 

Life obviously feels life would be simple 
and almost worth living if Acheson would 
only pretend that he has taken a beating. 

We sympathize with the plight of the anti- 
Acheson warriors (including the editors of 
Life who have rendered service above and be- 
yond the call of duty). They are naturally 
stunned and grief-stricken. MacArthur's 
return was supposed to mark the beginning 
of Acheson's end. The Secretary of State was 
to be hauled into the hearing room and ruth- 
lessly devoured. But something went ter- 
ribly wrong. As the current Washington sag- 
ing goes, “the lions were thrown to the 
martyr.” In the face of what Life describes 
as Acheson’s “masterful brief,” his most 
violent assailants fled from the hearing room 
to the shelter of the Senate floor where they 
could rant anew without fear of interruption 
by the victim. But the country got the 
point; the embarrassment of Acheson’s foes 
was a sad sight. 

Their mortification was increased by the 
tens of thousands of empty seats which con- 
fronted MacArthur during last week's road- 
show. Night after night the crowds stayed 
away in huge numbers; the general found 
himself roaring in the great open spaces. 

In short, Acheson had stopped MacArthur’s 
show, aided, of course, by events in Korea, 
which so rudely upset the general's predic- 
tions of doom. 

All that having happened, it is understand- 
able that Acheson’s critics now wish he would 
just go away before he hits them again. 

Life rests its plea for Acheson's retirement 
on the lofty ground that his departure would 
reestablish national unity on our world 
policy. But Life must know better. As 
long as know-nothings rule the high councils 
of the Republican Party, as long as the late 
Senator Vandenberg is regarded by the domi- 
nant GOP chieftains as a man who be- 
trayed his party, as long as Senator Tarr 
(Republican, Ohio), in his own gentlemanly 
way, blesses the gutter-rowdyism of Senator 
McCarTHY, no man worthy of the office of 
Secretary cf State will be any safer from 
attack than Acheson. 


In the present climate Acheson's resigna- 
tion would not restore political peace at 
home; it would merely create new confusion 
about our aims throughout the world. For 
Acheson’s name is now ever more dramatic- 
ally linked with the concept of a great coali- 
tion of free nations which choose to stick 
together rather than, in the MacArthur de- 
sign, hang separately. Freemen in other 
lands could hardly be expected to understand 
that Acheson was resigning just to make life 
imitate Life. It would be equally difficult, 
we think, to convince the world that Acheson 
was quitting because MacArthur had lost the 
argument. 


A Fitting Tribute to a Faithful Public 


Servant 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LOUIS C. RABAUT 


OF MICHIGAN h 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 21, 1951 


Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
ord, I take great pleasure in presenting 
an article from the News and Observer, 
Raleigh, N. C. This article, by James 
Free, sets forth the account of the 
changing of the name of the Buggs 
Island Dam and Reservoir to the John 
H. Kerr Dam and Reservoir in honor of 
our distinguished colleague in the House 
who represents the Second Congressional 
District of North Carolina. It was not 
until I read this article setting forth the 
many contributions Judge Kerr has made 
to his State and his country that I real- 
ized the true inspiration for my amend- 
ment which accomplished this change. 
I commend this article to your attention 
for it sets forth the story of a life de- 
voted solely to the people, their welfare 
and well-being: 


UNDER THE DOME 
(By James Free) 


WASHINGTON, June 17.—The House the 
other day paid an extraordinary tribute to a 
North Carolinian. By a unanimous vote it 
amended the civil functions appropriation 
bill to change the $89,000,000 project known 
as “Buggs Island Reservoir, Va. and N. C.” 
to the name of “John H. Kerr Dam and 
Reservoir,” 

Thus this huge dam, built for both flood 
control and electric power production, will 
become a monument to Representative KERR, 
who has served the Second District of North 
Carolina in the House since November 6, 
1923. ‘ 

In the special election that brought 
Judge Kerr to Congress, only one vote was 
cast against him. He had been a highly 
respected superior court judge for 7 years 
at the time, and, before that, he served as 
solicitor of the third district for 11 years. 
So the people of his district had reason to 
know and think well of him and his pros- 
pects of serving his constituents well. 

Judge Kerr and his district have Leen get- 
ting along fine ever since. 

The judge hit it off well with his colleagues 
in the House, too. He has been, and re- 
mains, a good Democrat who supports the 
administration on most issues, with the ex- 
ception of civil rights. But he kept on good 
personal terms with Republicans, tco, or 
most of them. 
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When Representative Lovis C. RABAUT, 
Democrat, of Michigan, moved last week to 
make Buggs Island Dam “John H. Kerr 
Dam,” the first man to support the sugges- 
tion was JoHN Taper, Republican, of New 
York. 

Taber is the ranking Republican on the 
Appropriations Committee, and chairman of 
that committee during the Eightieth Con- 
gress. “I am glad,” said TABER, “that the 
gentleman from Michigan has offered this 
amendment. It is very fitting that the man 
who is responsible for this great dam should 
be honored by having it named after him. 
Judge Kerr has rendered a fine public sery- 
ice for a long time.“ 

These sentiments were seconded by a num- 
ber of legislators on both sides of the aisle, 
including JoHN McCormack, Democratic 
floor leader; Appropriations Committee 
Chairman CLARENCE CANNON, Democrat, of 
Missouri; Tar Heels CHARLES B. DEANE, HER- 
BERT C. BONNER, F. ERTEL CARLYLE, and others, 

Name: As Representative KARL STEFAN, 
Republican, of Nebraska, told the House, 
“JOHN KERR represents the third member of 
the same family with the name of John 
Kerr who was a Member of the United States 
House of Representatives. Our colleague’s 
father, the late John Kerr, was a member of 
the Confederate Army. His ancestors hailed 
from Scotland, where the name John Kerr 
is prominently known.” 

Policy: Kerr, perhaps because of his judi- 
cial- background, always has been a soft- 
spoken and rather reserved Congressman. He 
makes few speeches on the floor, and then 
only on what he regards as important sub- 
jects about which he feels that he can make 
a contribution to the House’s knowledge of 
the problem at hand. He thinks that violent 
attacks upon the opposition in floor debate 
are largely a waste of time. 

Several years ago, shortly after Representa- 
tive GRAHAM A. BARDEN, of New Bern, N. C., 
came to Congress, he got all steamed up one 
day over action the then Secretary off Labor, 
Frances Perkins, was taking. He planned a 
hot speech in which he would flay Madame 
Perkins alive, 

Walking from the House Office Building 
over to the Capitol, BARDEN told Judge KERR 
what he proposed to do. The judge reflected 
a moment and asked quietly, “Hap, what do 
you expect to accomplish by that?” 

“Not much, if anything,” replied BARDEN, 
“But I'll sure have some fun.“ 

“If there is nothing for you to gain by 
making your speech,” commented KERR, 
“then I’d think it over before doing it.” 

Barven did. He didn’t make the speech. 

Monument: As big and as permanent as it 
will be, Kerr Dam may prove to be the most 
lasting monument to the Tar Heel's long 
service for his constituents. (The dam is 
just across the State line in Virginia, but it 
benefits large areas of the Roanoke River 
Basin in North Carolina and Virginia.) 

But at least a couple of the things KERR 
fought for and won legislatively have been 
of immeasurable help to residents of his and 
nearby districts. One was his sponsorship of 
the Kerr-Smith Act that established the 
tobacco acreage-control program. That was 
back in depression times, when farm prod- 
ucts could not be marketed for enough cash 
to keep most farm families going. It has 
become an important part of the Government 
program for tobacco growers. > 

And American tobacco farmers have rea- 
son to be grateful, too, for the Kerr bill en- 
acted some years ago to prohibit the export 
of United States tobacco seed that would 
enable other countries to grow American-type 
tobacco. 

This bill was passed by the Congress twice. 
The first time, President Franklin D. Roose- 
velt vetoed it on recommendation of the 
State and Agriculture Departments, who said 
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it would hamper our reciprocal trade opera- 
tions. After Congress approved it a second 
time, Kerr visited F. D. R. at the White House 
and presented all the reasons why he felt 
it would help American tobacco farmers. 

Roosevelt at length agreed not to veto the 
bill a second time. “But,” he said, “I can’t 
reverse my previous position and sign it 
either. I'll just take no action on it and let 
it become law automatically.” (To be effec- 
tive a Presidential veto must be exercised 
within 10 legislative days after it is re- 
ceived at the White House.) 

Growers: Peanut growers—and there are 
thousands in North Carolina and Virginia— 
have plenty of reason to appreciate Judge 
KERR 


Back in the 1920's, there came a time when 
Chinese-grown peanuts were crowding the 
home-grown variety out of the market. Tar 
Heel farmers could not compete, pricewise, 
with peanuts produced with coolie labor. 
Chinese peanuts were pouring in at Norfolk 
and other seaports, and were available cheap 
everywhere. 

Kerr successfully sponsored a resolution to 
have the United States Tariff Commission 
investigate the situation. This commission 
report showed that American peanut grow- 
ers needed help badly. 

Judge Kerr took the report to President 
Calvin Coolidge, and came from the White 
House with Coolidge’s support of a move to 
have a tariff put on imported peanuts, With- 
out that tariff peanut growing commercially 
could scarcely be as profitable as it is today. 

These are some of the reasons why a lot of 
people in Washington and North Carolina, 
and elsewhere, are happy the Congress is 
going to make it officially “John H. Kerr 
Dam.” 


Dispersal of Industrial Plants 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES T. PATTERSON 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 21, 1951 


Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Speaker, once 
again there is raised the cry of industrial 
dispersal by groups seeking to improve 
their industrial and economic status by 
Government decree. 

The staff recommendation of the 
Joint Committee on the Economic Re- 
port seeks, by indirection, to make an 
economic wasteland of the New England 
area. In conformity with the staff rec- 
ommendations, an amendment has been 
proposed to the Defense Production Act, 
which would require dispersal of future 
industrial enterprises. 

One specific section of the committee 
print discloses the intentions of the eco- 
nomic planners. I quote it here so that 
full realization may be gained of the 
enormity of the recommendation: 

Any scheme for controlling the location of 
Government-aided defense-facility construc- 
tion must recognize that the crucial deci- 
sions pertaining to where the facility will be 
built and by whom, are made by contractors 
and contracting officers prior to the contract 
award. In face of the urgencies of defense 
and war, a review of applications for certif- 
icates of necessity, defense loans, or con- 
struction-priority authorizations to foster 
small business or encourage the location of 
plants in areas needing development inevi- 
tably degenerates into an ineffectual for- 
mality unless the reviewing takes place at a 


point in the procurement process when there 
are still real choices both for procurement 
officers regarding contractors and for con- 
tractors regarding locations. 


In this section is contained the “gim- 
mick.” A life or death hold on indus- 
trial expansion will be dependent upon 
the whims and caprices of contracting 
officers of the Government, under the 
jurisdiction of the administrative 
branch. This is a literal warning to 
“vote right” or be deprived of your live- 
lihood. Political pressure and influence 
will determine the economic status of 
our citizens. Anyone familiar with re- 
cent disclosures of political immorality 
oh the part of this administration will be 
cognizant of the potential misuse of au- 
thority which could be tolerated. 

I reject strongly the theory of legis- 
lative enactment by regional blocs. I 
do not favor such amalgamations for the 
area comprising the New England States. 
However, the time has come for north- 
eastern Representatives and Senators to 
unite in concerted effort to block this 
proposed bald-faced raid upon us. 
There has been an ever-increasing tend- 
ency on the part of regional groups to 
gain economic advantage by Govern- 
ment edict when it cannot be gained 
through initiative and enterprise. 

We, in New England, are fed up with 
being the goats for underdeveloped sec- 
tions of the Nation. Let them attain 
their objectives through the same re- 
sourcefulness that the hardy Yankee 
pioneers displayed. Let them keep their 
industrial balance in the same way the 
New Englanders have, through foresight, 
initiative, know-how, and plain ordinary 
“guts.” 

We seek no favor over other areas of 
the Nation—neither will we docilely al- 
low ourselves to be “emancipated” from 
prosperity. 

Every trick in the book is being used 
to dislodge New England—and Connecti- 
cut particularly—from its position of in- 
dustrial supremacy. We attained it the 
hard way—and, if need be, we will re- 
tain it in the sanre manner, 

Tax abatements by Southern and 
Southwestern States have been tried, 
and now industrial dispersal in the name 
of “defense security” is being fostered. 

Let not these planners forget for one 
moment that Connecticut and other New 
England States contributed during World 
War II, and are cortributing now, far 
more than a proportionate share of in- 
dustrial output. There is no equal any- 
where for the skilled workers in New 
England. Generations of pride in good 
work have accentuated natural ability 
and intensive training. Industrial dis- 
persal would produce a wave of typical 
governmental confusion. Let not these 
planners forget that the taxes which sus- 
tain this Government flow disproportion- 
ately from the New England area. We 
pay more per capita in income and other 
Federal taxes than any other compara- 
ble section of this Nation. In contrast 
we seek and receive less governmental 
assistance than any other section. 

We will prosper if left to do the job 
which needs to be done. Unsolicited ad- 
vice from less prosperous areas is not 
needed by us. The men and women who 
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are the backbone cf New England’s 
economy are capable of caring for them- 
selves if left free from the interference 
of the Federal Government. 

There are included editorial com- 
ments from the bridgeport Post and the 
Waterbury Republican, in addition to an 
analysis of the staff report by Carey 
Cronan, Washington correspondent for 
the Bridgeport Post. 


[From the Bridegport (Conn.) Post of June 
19, 1951] 


Pror To Ron New ENGLAND 


We advise Connecticut’s chambers of com- 
merce, its business organizations, and its 
big labor unions to take a sharp look at the 
latest Washington scheme, made public 
through a report of the Senate-House Eco- 
nomic Committee, which urges that plants 
engaged in production of materials for na- 
tional defense or military service be moved 
away from present industrial areas and widely 
scattered throughout the Nation. The ob- 
ject? So they cannot be hit by an atom 
bomb, 1 

Since such plants, operated by expert 
workers, cannot be manned by farm hands 
and cowpunchers, this scheme obviously in- 
cludes the more or less forced migration of 
countless thousands of skilled mechanics, 
their removal from their present homes and 
localities and their transfer to other regions 
where, in addition to having to begin again 
as strangers, they will not find living condi- 
tions so attractive as they now do at home. 

This in our judgment is not an honest 
measure to increase the resources of the 
country but a deliberate scheme to raid New 
England industry, and this belief is borne 
out by the fact that the same scheme is 
exhibited in other quarters. 

For example, the Defense Production Act 
sponsored by Senators JosEPH C. O'MaHoney, 
of Wyoming and JOHN J. SPARKMAN, of Ala- 
bama, advances a lot of specious arguments 
for robbing New England of its industry and 
scattering this same industry among the 
backward States. It is a scheme to fill up 
the empty spaces of the South and South- 
west, not by enterprise, not by the long proc- 
ess of building up a place in industry through 
merit and competition, but simply by delib- 
erate, brutal Government action transferring 
established industry from one section of the 
country and planting it somewhere else 
through the manipulation of Government 
contracts, 

One of the arguments used is that there 
is no surplus of skilled labor in New England 
which is true for one simple reason: there 
is no surplus of skilled labor in the United 
States. If Wyoming and Alabama took fac- 
tories from Connecticut by Government or- 
der they couldn't be cpersted unless some 
of Connecticut's skilled workers went with 
them to do the job. 

Another argument is lack of housing in 
New England. It is strictly true that as our 
population grows, we need more housing but 
we have more now than any of the other sec- 
tions mentioned and we are building new 
facilities faster and will continue to do so. 

All in all, this is a bare-faced attempt to 
get, by political action, the establishment of 
industry which could no+ be obtained in any 
other way and to get it at the expense of 
those sections of the country which have 
built up industry step by step, for genera- 
tions, 


[From the Waterbury (Conn.) Republican 
of June 19, 1951] 
WHAT oR WHERE? 

How much of this congressional talk of 
industrial dispersa: is really tied to national 
defense? How much of it is simply the 
result of political policies designed to take 
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things away from the Northeast and present 
them to Uther parts of the country? 

When the Senate-House Economic Com- 
mittee reports to Congress that it is partic- 
ularly essential to locate vital defense in- 
dustries in “areas which have greater geo- 
graphic security from enemy attack,” the 
meaning is simply that there ought to be 
more emphasis on getting industry away 
from the Northeastern States like Connecti- 
cut and locating it in the South and West. 

We hope the New Englanders in Congress 
will resist this idea and will do evérything 
they can to show fellow Members of the 
National Legislature why such an idea can be 
reasonably opposed. 

Anyone will agree that with other things 
being equal the safest arrangement is to keep 
the Nation’s defense industries dispersed in 
fuch a way as to minimize the chances that 
a few air raids might cripple our production, 
capacity. 

But other things are not entirely equal. 
A production set-up like New England's de- 
pends not only on an industry's being located 
here but upon all manner of other factors 
like the availability of skilled labor, fuel, 
transport, and even such things as water. 

And, in the hope that the given indus- 
try will exist for some larger purpose than 
the mere supplying of defense needs, good 
planning ceitainly calls for taking into con- 
sideration the possibilities of profitable op- 
erations during times of nonemergency. 

Actually, too, just how overconcentrated 
is the industry in any part of New England? 
Is it so overconcentrated that operations 
need to be moved to Texas or to Arkansas? 
Is industry here so overconcentrated that 
the advantages of moving so far will be worth 
the staggering cost? This we doubt. Con- 
necticut’s industry could probably be dis- 
persed to such an extent that bombing it 
out would be exceedingly difficult—and the 
dispersal would still not have to take plants 
outside the State. Is it necessary to put 
plants thousands of miles apart when a dis- 
tance of some 5 miles will be almost as 
effective from an air-raid safety angle? 

The Northeast isn’t necessarily the section 
of the country most vulnerable to enemy 
air attack. Across the top of the world, for 
instance, the shortest air routes from north- 
central Europe lead to the nation’s midwest- 
ern industrial centers. 

And isn’t it also true that with the de- 
velopment of faster, more powerful planes, 
the development of guided ultra-long-range 
missiles the need is more to think in terms 
of efficient engineering and production than 
in terms of distance from enemy bases? 

It’s the stuff we make that will afford us 
security in the long run rather than where 
we make it. 


[From the Bridgeport (Conn.) Post of June 
18, ] 

New ENGLAND SEEN VICTIM OF CAPITOL BILL— 
NEW SENATE MEASURE WOULD LIMIT DEFENSE 
PLANTS TO OTHER AREAS 

(By Carey Cronan) 
WASHINGTON, June 18.—A measure, which 
would virtually stagnate all New England 
industry and locate new and expanded de- 
fense production in the West and South- 
west has been introduced in the Senate as an 
amendment to the Defense Production Act. 
Proposed by Senator JOSEPH C. O’MAHONEY, 

Democrat of Wyoming, and Senator JoHN 

SPARKMAN, Democrat of Alabama, the 

measure would provide that no construction 

or expansion of plants shall be undertaken 
or assisted by Federal funds or amortization 
grants and no equipment, facilities or proc- 
“esses owned by the Government shall be in- 
stalled in any plant unless the President shall 
have determined that the proposed location 
utilizes the human and material resources 
of the Nation and the dispersing of produc- 


tive capacity for purposes of national se- 
curity. 

Another condition for Presidential ap- 
proval would be minimizing the necessity of 
further concentrations of population in areas 
in which available housing and community 
facilities are presently overburdened. 

The O’Mahoney-Sparkman amendment 
further provides that in setting up new in- 
dustry or approving expansion of present 
plants the President “‘shall give consideration 
to counties, or comparable governmental sub- 
divisions which have natural resources em- 
bracing minerals, metals, materials and other 
commodities valuable to the defense program, 
which are not fully utilizing their employ- 
ment labor force, which are relatively un- 
derdeveloped industrially, which by reason 
of outward migration since 1930 have not re- 
tained their natural increase in population, 
and which are relatively less vulnerable to 
enemy attack by reason of geographic loca- 
tion, or the absence of heavy concentrations 
of population or vital defense industry.” 

Such a move, according to experts, would 
virtually bar New England from receiving any 
new industry or expecting further Federal 
assistance, financial or otherwise, under the 
Defense Production Act. New England al- 
ready possesses vital defense industry and in 
most cases is heavily populated in such areas. 
The northeastern region has likewise had in- 
creases in population since 1930 and for the 
most part is far from being relatively under- 
developed industrially. 


MacArthur in Texas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HERMAN P. EBERHARTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 21, 1951 


Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recor», I include the following edi- 
torial from today’s Washington Post: 

MACARTHUR IN TEXAS 


MacArthur may have been a five-star gen- 
eral in command of an empire in the Pacific 
but when he reached Texas he was a corporal 
of disaster. Yapping at everyone who has 
an opinion contrary to his own, he consorted 
with Republicans, Dixiecrats and anti-Ad- 
ministration Democrats to his heart’s con- 
tent. But the voters in Texas by and large 
eyed him with suspicion. It is an old Texas 
habit to let the boiling coffee of political con- 
troversy cool—be saucered and blown—be- 
fore taking a sip, lest you get burnt. Texans 
don't intend to get burnt by MacArthur and 
his one-man army revolt against civilian 
control of foreign policy and military policy. 

Every time he opened his mouth in Texas 
MacArthur proved the wisdom of the consti- 
tutional fathers in keeping policy control out 
of the hands of the military. 

Old generals may never die but too many 
Texans who were just privates have already 
died in Korea for Texans to desire the gamble 
at a third world war which MacArthur is 
trying to sell us. 

Be not deceived of Texas sentiment by 
the fact that the legislature invited Mac- 
Arthur to Texas. Not even half of the legis- 
lature showed up to hear his speech. And 
he wouldn't have had half the crowd he did 
have in Austin to see him if the Governor 
hadn’t closed down all State departments 
for 2 hours and the State employees couldn't 
do much else in that time but wander around 
and visit their friends in front of the capitol. 
The Republican mayor of Austin likewise 
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asked all business houses to close up for 
2 hours so that the clerks and shoppers in 
the downtown area in front of the capitol 
building would be in the crowd. As for 
those who did want to see MacArthur, that’s 
just what they wanted to do—see him. 

Texans are no different from the rest of 
the United States in liking to have a look- 
see at Barnum & Bailey’s side shows. In 
politics we seem to have a weakness for the 
same strong medicine. Crowds who turned 
out and paid to see Hitler’s own private 
limousine, Japanese midget submarines, and 
other relics of the past war were also curious 
about this minor messiah from the Far East 
who has assumed the mantle of doom as his 
own personal hair-shirt. 

But now we've seen Mac and he is no dif- 
ferent from anyone else, except he wears a 
cap of his own design. He's just another 
Mac who got fired and is mad at the boss 
who fired him. Well, a lot of folks are con- 
vinced the boss had a pretty good set of 
grounds for firing Mac. Too, Mac isn’t the 
first disgruntled former employee who shouts 
in substance in his own defense that he is 
smarter than the boss. Mac isn't boss and 
he isn't going to be boss and the corporal's 
guard of fellow prophets of doom, who are 
rallying to his standard, better take another 
poll of sentiment. 

Of course, if the country decides to go 
to hell in a hand-basket, then a Republican 
like MacArthur is just the man to lead the 
way. There is no question but that the 
brave boys who led us into the depression 
are the experts who have the know-how to 
do it again. 

Don’t get me wrong. I’m not being in- 
hospitable and resenting Mac’s visit. We 
would like to have him come back to Texas 
often and speak. He has a nice-sounding 
voice and, if he keeps using it, 1952 will make 
1936 look like a tough campaign for the 
Democratic Party. Not even the good Re- 
publicans in Maine and Vermont will be 
able to stomach his heady wine of disaster 
distilled from the sour grapes of dismissal, 

CREEKMORE FATH. 

AUSTIN, TEX. 


The American Steel Industry Will Not Be 
Hampered if the St. Lawrence Seaway 
Is Not Constructed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 21, 1951- 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, the 
Buffalo (N. Y.) News, in an editorial 
dated June 4, 1951, contains a very in- 
teresting comment on the recent con- 
greszional junket aimed to sell Congress 
on the alleged need for the St. Lawrence 
seaway, k 

The editorial which follows speaks for 
itself: 

CONFERENCES AT FALLS 

The appearance at the General Brock Ho- 
tel, Niagara Falls, Ontario, of 12 members of 
the Public Works Committee of the United 
States House of Representatives who are 
studying the proposed St. Lawrence sea- 
way and power development while the Ca- 
nadian-American Conference on Foreign Re- 
lations is in session at the same hotel seem- 
ingly was fortuitous. Proponents of the 
seaway scheme may regard it as most 
happy. 
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ern Europe are the primary concern of the 
conference, the St. Lawrence project also 
might very well claim consideration of the 
delegates, for it constitutes an issue on which 
differences of opinion exist between Canada 
and the United States—an issue with a 
background of some 80 years. With these 
United States congressmen on the scene, 
guests for the moment of the Ontario Hydro 
Electric Power Commission, which is press- 
ing for approval of the St. Lawrence seaway 
as well as power development, the issue 
might well take on high: significance at the 
conference, Fortuitous, but how timely. 

Chairman Caries A, BUCKLEY of the House 
committee expressed full approval of the 
seaway enterprise. A New York City Rep- 
resentative, he said that it was necessary to 
meet the needs of the expanding steel in- 
dustry of this Stan. Iron ore from the 
Quebec-Labrador area was essential for 
Buffalo area steel mills and for those at 
other points on the Great Lakes; this be- 
cause, as he said, the Mesabi Range deposits 
were playing out. Much the same opinion 
was expressed by Representative GEORGE A. 
DoNnpbEro of Michigan, long an advocate of 
a St. Lawrence seaway. Their endorsement 
of it must have been highly pleasing to their 
Canadian hosts of the Ontario Hydro Com- 
mission and could not have been lost on the 
Canadian delegates to the Foreign Relations 
Conference. 

But the seaway issue is not going to be 
decided at the General Brock Hotel at Ni- 
agara Fails, Ontario. The decision will be 
made in the United States House and Senate 
at Washington. And it is by no means cer- 
tain that the decision will be favorable to the 
project. As for the idea that the American 
steel industry on the Great Lakes cannot 
expand without Quebec-Labrador ore, one 
may point to the fact that both Bethlehem 
and U. S. Steel are going ahead with great 
additions to their plants without concern as 
to the decision on the seaway. They have 
at no time endorsed the project. They feel 
quite assured of adequate supplies of iron 
ore for years to come from sources how Avail- 
able to them and other sources in sight—not 
as remote as the Quebec-Labrador area, 
Who can believe that Mr. BUCKLEY and Mr. 
DonveEro are better informed regarding the 
needs of the American steel industry than 
the men who are responsible for the tre- 
mendous investments in it? 


Senate Approval of Albeni Falls and Ice 
Harbor Dams Hoped 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN T. WOOD 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 20, 1951 


Mr. WOOD of Idaho. Mr. Speaker, 
due to the regretted action of the House 
Appropriations Committee in failing to 
recommend appropriations for the con- 
tinuance of the construction of Albeni 
Falls Dam, and for Ice Harbor, no ac- 
tion was possible in the House looking 
to the furtherance of these projects. 
However, as is recommended in the at- 
tached editorial from the Spokesman- 
Review of Spokane, Wash., it is the plan 
of the western delegation to appear be- 
fore the proper committee in the Senate 
seeking to get the projects’ approved. 


This is an economy-minded Congress, 
and the worth of all projects similar to 
these must be set up in almost irrefut- 
able detail in order to get the recogni- 
tion they deserve. Inasmuch as both 
of these dams are either in my district, 
or closely affect the prosperity of it, it 
shall be my aim to do whatever I may 
be able to accomplish a favorable con- 
sideration. 

The editorial follows: 

NorTHWEst NEEDS THESE Projects Now 


Every effort ought to be made by friends 
of resource development in the Pacific North- 
west to get the United States Senate to ap- 
prove a $10,000,000 allocation to continue 
work on Albeni Falls Dam, 

There is no known opposition to this proj- 
ect, already underway in north Idaho. To 
stop construction now on this vital, low-cost 
dam would mean the waste of funds already 
spent. It would also mean a serious delay 
in providing storage water that would help 
generate more power from downstream dams, 

Both Senators from Idaho and from Wash- 
ington have supported Albeni Falls with 
enthusiasm in the past, They can be ex- 
pected to favor continued work on the dam 
at this time. But they certainly ought to 
know that the folk in this area are behind 
their efforts to get the job done as quickly 
and as economically as possible. 

The other two Army Corps of Engineers’ 
projects that were eliminated in recent 
action in the House of Representatives do 
not have as enthusiastic backing as Albeni 
Falls. But the proposed Ice Harbor Dam 
and the proposed The Dalles Dam have been 
well planned and well engineered to support 
the comprehensive plan of regional develop- 
ment of the Columbia water resources. 

Federal investment now in these projects 
will mean a quicker return of power revenues 
to pay for these projects. The power itself 
will mean a more balanced economy in the 
Pacific Northwest and should be instru- 
mental in bringing more payroll-producing 
industries to this area. 

The time for action is now. The place 
to get action is first in the Senate and then 
in the House of Representatives. Our Rep- 
resentatives in Congress ought to know again 
that the Northwest needs and wants these 
projects built as quickly and ás efficiently 
as possible, 


Pay Increases for Postal Workers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. LOUIS B. HELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 7, 1951 


Mr. HELLER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
placing in the Recorp the text of a 
statement I have submited to the House 
Post Office and Civil Service Committee 
regarding several bills now under con- 
sideration by that committee in connec- 
tion with pay increases for postal work- 
ers. My statement is as follows: 

Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, I have long been interested in the 
welfare of our postal workers. I have pa- 
tiently and hopefully looked forward to the 
enactment of legislation which would enable 
these loyal and faithful Government em- 
ployees to maintain a decent standard of 
living. For 20 years prior to 1945 postal 
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If affairs with respect to Korea and west- 


workers recelved no salary increases, and 
since that date salary adjustments have 
been rather nominal. 

With the cost of living rising continuously, 
the need of postal workers, espectally those 
in the lower income groups, has come 
rather urgent and they find it most difficult 
to meet their obligations. Under the present 
circumstances they are not getting a living 
wage. 

There are now pending before your com- 
mittee several worthy bills aiming to aid 
postal employees. I refer especially to H. R. 
244, which deserves immediate considera- 
tion and approval. This bill, in my estima- 
tion, represents moderate demands by seek- 
ing the elimination of several of the lower 
grades of pay and by providing for a general 
wage adjustment for all postal workers, 

I think there is no more deserving group. 

>f am anxious that their hopes are realized 
and that they are treated justly. It is for 
these reasons that I shall support H. R. 244 
when that bill is brought before the House 
for a decision. 

Mr. Chairman, last week I introduced a bill 
to raise the salaries of all Federal em- 
ployees—including employees of the postal 
service—by 18 percent of salaries up to $5,000, 
and by 10 percent of that part of salaries over 
$5,000. If, as is maintained by some, that 
the increase of 17 percent advocated in 
H. R. 244 is out of line from the current wage 
trend, I submit that my proposal of 13 per- 
cent is the logical and practical compromise 
to this problem. 

I am certain my compromise proposal 
would obtain wide support and would, at the 
same time, be acceptable to the postal 
workers under the circumstances. I am, 
therefore, urging your committee to give 
due consideration to my compromise pro- 
posal in the hope that we can obtain speedy 
action to benefit our postal workers and other 
Federal employees. 

In conclusion, I also want to go on record 
in support of H. R. 2729, which rescinds the 
Postmaster General’s order of last year 
whereby the postal service was curtailed and 
mail deliveries were drastically reduced. I 
am wholeheartedly in favor of restoring the 
postal service to its previous status and to 
give our citizens the mail service they deserve. 


So the Truth May Be Heard 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 21, 1951 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I wish to include the following ar- 
ticle entitled “So the Truth May Be 
Heard,” which appeared recently in the 
Scranton Tribune, Scranton, Pa.: 


So THe Trurt May Be HEARD 


Those Members of Congress who place no 
faith in the possibilities of the Voice of 
America, or pay only lip service to the project 
and yote for Voice appropriations so meager 
that the potential force of the program is 
suppressed, should alter their views in the 
face of reports that Russia apparently has 
taken measures giving Radio Moscow a much 
stronger propaganda yoice. 

Broadcasts from Radio Moscow are being 
heard with such ease in the midwest that 
casual listeners believe that American sta- 
tions are rebroadcasting Soviet programs, 
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The strong signal, so distant from Moscow, 
undoubtedly means that Russia has increased 
the power of its overseas transmitters to bet- 
ter get its message of lies into a greater por- 
tion of the United States and other anti- 
Communists nations. 

Russia has been beaming broadcasts at 
the United States 7 days a week, during late 
afternoon and evening hours. The Federal 
Communications Commission concedes that 
Russia's transfer of its programs to summer 
frequencies might account for the better re- 
ception here. But the theory that Russia 
has intensified its efforts to sway American 
thinking to her line of thought seems closer 
to accuracy. 

Radio Moscow not only sends its programs 
our way, but employs a number of trans- 
mitters used solely for jamming Voice of 
America broadcasts and keeping them away 
from the ears of people behind the iron 
curtain, 

Yet, several requests for funds that would 
permit the United States to establish the 
facilities for a stronger Voice of America and 
provide: what is needed to overcome Red jam- 
ming activities have been greeted with in- 
difference, or outright opposition, by con- 
gressional disciples of false economy. 

It may be that little can be done, through 
propaganda warfare, to offset the never-end- 
ing distortions and bare falsehoods con- 
stantly before the people of Russia. The 
party line is drummed into the ears and 
paraded before the eyes of the people of 
Russia constantly. But no harm can be 
done by our efforts to counteract that propa- 
ganda and get our own story before the 
people of Russia. And granting that our 
broadcasts might have little effect in Russia 
itself, the Voice of America would still be a 
powerful instrument for our cause among 
any reluctant Russian satellites and among 
the border-line nations and doubtful peoples 
who might be flirting with the idea that their 
interests may best be served by casting their 
lot with the Reds. 

There is every reason to believe that a 
skillfully operated and powerfully sounded 
Voice from America can help us keep our 
many friends in the world and deter many 
susceptible to Communist lies, With Amer- 
ican travel in iron-curtain countries practi- 


cally nil, with our newspapers and news peri- 


odicals, our literature and arts banned in 
those places, and our expressions in the 
United Nations forums twisted before pub- 
lication or comment by Red censors, the 
Voice of America represents almost a last 
opportunity to keep the ideals of democracy 
and the much-maligned virtue of truth fresh 
in the minds of people everywhere. 


The Entrenched Taxeaters 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HAROLD C. OSTERTAG 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 21, 1951 


Mr. OSTERTAG. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orD, I wish to include the following edi- 
torial from the Buffalo Evening News 
of June 19, 1951. The News is concerned, 
as many of us are concerned with the 
fact that, in seeking to establish some 
degree of fiscal sanity in our Govern- 
ment, through intelligent reduction of 
the budget, we are opposed not only by 


the massive resistance of apathy and in- 


ertia but by a potent and entrenched 
bureaucratic publicity machine whose 
No. 1 objective is maintenance of the 
status quo. Its opposition is formidable, 
costly, and irresponsible. The News is 
performing a valuable service in calling 
public attention to this situation. Its 
editorial follows: 
THE ENTRENCHED TAXEATERS 


Along with the drafting of American youth 
for the military services goes the recruiting 
of civilians for governmental service. Dur- 
ing April, some 70 Federal departments and 
agencies were adding to their forces at the 
rate of 1,500 a day. 

It is significant that the Federal Govern- 
ment now has 3,400 publicity employees, 
whose business largely is to protect the sup- 
ernumeraries on the Federal payroll in their 
jobs and to extend Government control over 
the lives of individual citizens. To support 
this regiment of publicity agents and circu- 
late their product the taxpayers must pro- 
vide $105,000,000 a year. 

Charles Stevenson dwelt upon this activity 
of the Government in a recent article in the 
Saturday Evening Post, entitled “How Gov- 
ernment Pressure Boys Squander Your 
Money.” Under Oscar Ewing of the Fed- 
eral Security Administration a considerable 
number of publicity agents turn out matter 
in support of socialized medicine. The In- 
terior Department's Bureau of Reclamation 
keep others busy propagandizing for approval 
of the central Arizona irrigation project, 
presenting those who oppose it as “arch re- 
actionaries.” The Bonneville Power Admin- 
istration in the Interior Department is said 
to be intent on creating sentiment to wipe 
out the private utilities in the area where it 
is functioning. 

The political supernumeraries fight like 
tigers every move to separate them from the 
Government payroll. Having at their serv- 
ice the force of publicity agents, they vio- 
lently attack all who move to demobilize 
them. The publicity employees, skilled in 
making the worse appear the better reason, 
make life miserable for Congressmen who 
dare challenge the usefulness of any bureau- 
cratic agency. The situation is the more 
difficult of correction because the Adminis- 
tration itself lends its support to any agency 
coming under fire. Apparently the only hope 
of separating the tax-eaters from the Federal 
payroll is a Republican victory in 1952. As 
they are the front-line troops for bureauc- 
racy, that would be a victory for democracy. 


Address by Mayor Impellitteri at Yeshiva 
University 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ARTHUR G. KLEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 24, 1951 


Mr. KLEIN. Mr. Speaker, Yeshiva 
University in New York, during its more 
than a helf century of existence, has 
rendered invaluable service in the field 
of education. These services are now 
being extended into the medical and 
dental fields. The regents of the Uni- 
versity of the State of New York have 
recently granted a charter to Yeshiva 
University to establish a medical and 
dental school, which should help in fur- 
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thering medical science and strengthen 
New York City’s claim as the medical 
capital of the world. 

In celebration of the granting of this 
charter, Mayor Vincent R. Impellitteri, 
of New York, delivered an important 
address at the founders’ dinner of Ye- 
shiva University on Sunday evening, June 
17, 1951, at the Waldorf-Astoria. In view 
of the wider connotations of his ad- 
dress and the interesting references to 
the medical and hospital situations in 
New York, I am placing it in the RECORD 
and commend it to the attention of my 
colleagues: 


REMARKS BY MAYOR VINCENT R, IMPELLITTERI, 
AT FOUNDERS DINNER OF YESHIVA UNIVER- 
SITY, JUNE 17, 1951 


Mr. Chairman, Your Excellency, Governor 
Dewey, Dr. Belkin, distinguished guests, 
ladies, and gentlemen, such a gracious intro- 
duction from our distinguished chairman is 
indeed heartwarming forme. Mr. Charles H. 
Silver is one of our city’s truly representative 
business leaders, a noted philanthropist, and 
one who is always in the forefront of any 
movement or undertaking that benefits all 
New Yorkers regardless of race, color, or creed: 
His zealous efforts as member of the board 
of trustees of Yeshiva University augurs 
well for the success of the great project that 
we are launching tonight. 

His opening remarks have been a stirring 
rallying call to all of us in hastening the time 
when the Yeshiva University Medical School 
will be able to receive students, and prepare 
and send them into the world to minister to 
mankind. 

It has seldom been my privilege—and I am 
sure yours—to have heard the fatherhood of 
God and the brotherhood of man more clearly 
stated than by Charlie Silver when he said 
of his people, and I quote: 

“For we, Jews, are a gentle people, and we 
would much rather love than hate. To hold 
ill feeling against human beings is contrary 
to the teachings of our prophets. It is in 
the Torah that we read the words ‘you shall 
love thy friends as yourself.’ Could any 
words be more charged with the spirit of 
universal brotherhood than this precept.” 

In preparing my remarks for this evening 
I was particularly impressed by the endorse- 
ment of this new medical school by the great 
world scientist, Albert Einstein, when he said, 
and I quote: The Yeshiva University Medi- 
cal School will be unique in that, while it 
will bear the imprint of a Jewish university 
devoted to the arts and sciences and will rep- 
resent a collective effort by our people to 
make its contribution in the field of medical 
science, it will welcome students of all creeds 
and races.” 

It is on this keynote that I consider it a 
high privilege for me as chief executive of 
our city, to extend on behalf of our munic- 
ipal government, the warm hand of friend- 
ship to the Yeshiva University Medical 
School. 

It was very welcome news for me and the 
people of our city to learn that Yeshiva 
University was soon to open a school of medi- 
cine. New York City has come to be the 
medical capital of the world, and we are 
proud that this position of eminence is to be 
strengthened by new blood. 

As mayor of this city, I am particularly 
concerned that our hospitals render the best 
care possible to their patients. We are em- 
barked on a vast campaign to modernize 
and improve the municipal hospital system 
and we are building some splendid new hos- 
pitals. However, buildings in themselves 
cannot assure skillful care and treatment. 
For this, we need gifted and devoted men 
and women, and I can think of no greater 
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good for the people of our eitythan to make 
certain that ‘well-trained and interested 
staffs are on hand in each hospital to carry 
on their mission of meroy. 

Several months ago we opened two ean- 
cer hospitals—the Francis ‘Delafield and the 
James Ewing. In order to make certain that 
the city's indigent ‘Victims of cancer ‘would 
‘benefit from the most modern methods of 
therapy and research, these hospitals were 
both physically and «spiritually related to 
world renowned ‘cancer research and teach- 
ing centers. ‘The-scientific and medical ac- 
tivities of the Francis Delafleld Hospital are 
correlated with the Columbia University 
Institute ot Cancer “Research and the Col- 
lege of Physicians and Surgeons; and the 
James Ewing Hospital is «structurally and 
functionally: related to the Memorial Hos- 
pital Center, the Sloan Kettering Institute 
for Cancer Research, and Cornell University 
Medical School. 

This fall we will open a 570-bed tuber- 
culosis hospital on the grounds of Kings 
County Hospital Center. To assure the 
patients high quality medical services, it 
Win pe amltated with the Medical School. of 
the State University, When we open the 
2,000-bed Bird S. Coler Memorial Hospital 


and Home on Welfare Island next winter. 
ing amendment regarding ‘the construc- 


its professional staff will come from the fac- 
ulty ot the New Vork Medical College. 

I feel very strongly that we must have 
alert, interested physicians in our hospitals 
-if we are ever to solve the problems of-iong- 
term Uness and cancer, and if we are ever 
to be rid ot sueh scourges as tuberculosis. 

From what T have observed, a sure way 
to get such alert and interested groups is to 
affiliate the hospital wherever possible with 
a school of- medieine. 

Dr. Belkin tells me:that Yeshiva University 
has decided to establish its new school of 


the State of New “York, which oceastion w. 


are celebrating at this founders“ dinner. 


In closing, I should merely ‘like to state 
tnat TLeshliva University, in its more than 
half century of service to our city and Na- 
tion has blazed important ‘trails in .educa- 
‘tion. Its faith and ‘Vision in establishing a 
medical school, “I know, has the = 
admiration, respect, and support of every 
New Yorker, 


Free Wheeling 


EXTENSION OFGREMARKS 


i RON: CLAIR ENGLE 
OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 21, 1951 


Mr. ENGLE. Mr. Speaker, I would 
ike to include in the Rxconnp an edito- 
rial entitled Free Wesling,“ from the 

June 14, 1951, issue of the Washington 
Post. The ‘editorial concerns the Keat- 


tion of Government transmission lines 
which was added to the Interior Depart- 
ment appropriation bill by the House of 


Nepresentatives. 


The editorial eoneisely and accurately 


‘analyzes the problem. As the editorial 


medicine in the Borough of the Bronx. I 


want to assure the doctor that each borough 
would be proud to have the-school.. In the 
“Bronx we have started the construction of 
ithe Bronx Munieipal Hospital Center. This 
will eonsist of(a:600-bed-tuberculosis. hospital 
and a 760-bed general hospital and out- 
patient department. 

My commisstoner .of hospitals. Dr. Marcus 
D. Kogel, who is a member of Teshiva's ad- 

vtsory eouncii on medical edueation, has in- 

tormed nieithat this is to be a great hospital 
center which will erwody all the best think- 
ing of what a modern hospital should be. 
It win provide every facility for patient care 
and be a suitable workshop for physicians 
and ‘scientists. 

I-should ‘like to propose at this important 

meeting that the new medieal school affilſate 
itself ‘with this new hospital center. Both 
have much to gam from this marriage. The 
patients in the hospital will be assured of 
the highest type of protessional attention. 
The people of the city will know that their 
money for the hospital is being well spent 

«that besides doing a good job of providing 
the finest quality of medical service, the ac- 
tive teaching and research that will go on 
in the hospital will redound to the benefit of 
the sick in our city and the world over. 

The medical school, on the other hand. 
needs the clinical material on the hospital 
‘wards and in the out-patient department, 
and the very excellent opportunities to con- 
duct research and to advance the vast body 
of knowledge regarding disease. 

And thus it would be a real privilege for 
me to welcome the School of Medicine of 
Yeshiva University into the family ot medi- 
cal schools which are affiliated with the hos- 
pitals of the municipal system. Each ot the 
-five medical colleges in New Tork City is 
affiliated with one or another .of-our-munic- 
ipal hospitals. Such an affiliation with 
Yeshiva could result only in mutual benefit 
for the people of our city and for this great 
university that has been granted a charter 
by the board of regents of the University of 


€ 


points out, passage of the Keating 
amendment by the Senate would com- 
pletely destroy the bargaining power of 
the Federal Government in the sale of 


vthydroelectric:energy which has been de- 


weloped through the use of public funds. 


Such an amendment, if approved, would 


place the Government at the mercy of 
an uncoqperatſve utility, esperially in the 
Central Valley of California. 

Again J wish to point out, as I did be- 
fore the Senate Subcommittee: on In- 
“terior Appropriations in my remarks of 
May 23, that a wheeling agreement en- 
“tered into between the Bureau of Redla- 
mation and the Pacifie Gas & Electric 
Co. allows the private company to deter- 
mine when and where Government power 


will be wheeled. In other words, there 


is nothing in the agreement to compel 
the private company to wheel Govern- 
ment power to areas of need unless the 
company decides that it wants to serve 
the area. 

The Washington Post editorial reads 
as follows: 


FREE WHEELING 


The Senate ought to avoid the booby trap 
which’ the ‘House has built into the Interior 
Department appropriation bill in the form 
of the Keating amendment. This amend- 
ment would ‘effectively prevent public 
agencies from protecting their right to ob- 
tain electric power generated by the Fed- 
eral Government with public funds in the 
event that private utilities transmitting the 
power refused to serve them. It is as 1 
a man, having built a house With his own 
Hands, were forbidden to live in it unless 
the neighborhood "plumber agreed. 

Specifically the Keating amendment pro- 
vides that no money from the Interior ap- 
propriation shall be spent to construct 
power- transmission facilities in areas cov- 
ered by so-called -wheeling agreements, 
Wheeling agreements are contracts entered 
into by private-utility companies transmit- 
ting publicly produced power, in which they 


undertake to serve Federal installations and 
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other public “agencies as ‘preferential cus- 
‘tomers. 


r ‘The gmmick“ as it applies to the Central 
Valley praſect in ‘California, for example, is 
“that the wneeling agreement with the Pa- 
cific Gas & Electric Co. is not dirtight. It 

states merely that the company agrees to 


“Wheel power “(produced at the Shasta and 


‘Késwick Dams) ‘when the company decides 
that it has the transmitting capacity on its 
‘Hnes, and on conditions determined solely by 
the contractor. In other words, 11 P. G. & E. 
“should “decide that no excess "capacity ‘for 
power were available for the Central Valley, 
that project wouid be ‘helpless.’ This condi- 
tion has broad and potentially serious im- 


“plications “for the many defense installa- 


tions contemplated in the West. 
The question is not one qt the construe- 


tlon of Federal transmission lines in tom- 


“petition with private industry. ‘It is rather 
one of whether the Government should be 


left completely at the mercy ot ‘uncoopera- 


tive private utilities. Certainly in the inter- 
est of defense ‘if for no other reason, the 
Government ought to be left some bargain- 
ing power in the form ot the Tight to bund 
necessary tranemission ‘lines ir Private utili- 
ties should refuse. The Keating amend- 
ment is à piece of deception’ which the Sen- 
ate Interior Committee “ought to strike out 
Torthwith. 


~ Remarks by Brig. Gen. C. H. Chorpening, 


Assistant Chief of Engineers for Civil 
Worlcs, Before the National Rivers and 
Harbors Congress, Washington, D. C., 

May 11, 1981 


HON. HENRT D. .LARCADE}‘JR. 


= OFLOVISISNA 
IN AHR HOUSE OF “REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 18, 1951 


Mr. LAROCADE. Mr. Speaker, under 
previous leave totextend my remarks in 
the ‘Record, I wish to submit an address 
by Brig. Gen. C. H. Chorpening, Assist- 
ant Chief df Engineers for Civil Works, 
before the National Rivers and Harbors 
Congress, Washington, D. C., on May 11, 
1951, as follows: 

Only the urgency of official duties requir- 
ing his absence from the city today could 
have prevented General Pick from being with 
you this noon as he had planned. He has 
asked me to extend to the meeting his warm 
greetings and his regret that he couldn't 
join you in your important discussion. In 
nis stead I shall try to convey to you the 
trouguts that are his in the matters with 
which we here have a mytual concern. 

It has been the custom in the past for 
spokesmen of the Corps of Engineers to 
review for the national ‘rivers: and harbors 
Congress the year’s accomplishments in civil 
works, and to discuss in some detail the pro- 
gram of the immediate future. In other 
Fears we have talked about the program 
in extending and improving our water- 
ways and harbors, and we have exchanged 
congratulations on the advances made in 
protecting threatened areas of our land 
against devastating river floods. Tear by 
year the record has been gratifying—the 
progress has been good. 

Today, we- you and I and all of us in this 
country—have a direct and pressing obliga- 
tion to consider seriously and in unity, pro- 
tection against a more ruthless flood than 
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any we have before encountered or con- 
sidered. 

Today we are menaced by another kind of 
flood—a flood that would threaten the dem- 
ccratic processes which have made our Na- 
tion great; a flood that already has given 
due warning of an implacable purpose to 
wipe out free Government. Our paramount 
program and effort now, therefore, is to erect 
@ wall—a flood wall if you will—a wall of 
security for the free world—a wall behind 
which free institutions can live. 

It is a project that calls for the husband- 
ing of manpower, materials, productive ener- 
gies and last, but not least, it calls for hus- 
banding our financial resources. 

It is obvious, therefore, that we—you and 
I—must proceed to put into effect and to 
support a program realistically geared to our 
immediate needs and capacities and also to 
our potential future requirements, That 
calls for priorities on many things—and it 
places renewed emphasis on the fact that 
there is an inherent priority on Federal 
funds. 

The fundamental question now and for as 
long as the present emergency lasts must be: 
Does any proposed program of expenditure 
directly and vitally contribute to the na- 
tional defense program? 

Let me review with you, as I have with 
other groups, the emergency developments 
of the past year as they relate to the civil- 
works programs of the Corps of Engineers. 

Following the national emergency pro- 
voked by the communist invasion of South 
Korea, the President directed that public 
works be screened with the objective as far 
as practical of deferring, curtailing, or slow- 
ing down those projects which do not direct 
ly contribute to national defense—or to 
civilian requirements essential in the 
troubled international situation. 

The Corps of Engineers, cooperating with 
the Bureau of the Budget and the Congress, 
established a criteria for review of our civil 
works program. 

Briefly, this criteria established that no 
new projects are to be initiated unless they 
make an important contribution to the de- 
fense effort. Projects now under construc- 
tion would be continued which meet speci- 
fied needs, such as the development of 
needed hydroelectric power and provision of 
industrial or municipal water supply in 
critical areas; or protect important indus- 
tries, or major food production areas; or are 
important harbor or waterway projects. 
Likewise certain projects now in progress 
would be continued where termination costs 
would impose substantial losses to the Gov- 
ernment. 

That criteria governed our program for 
the current fiscal year and we have made 
gratifying progress in both river and harbor 
and fiood-control work which will definitely 
contribute to the national strength for 
defense. 

Our 1952 budget, now under consideration 
by the Congress, provides for the continua- 
tion of a program which meets the pre- 
scribed criteria. It is a program properly 
coordinated with the over-all defense effort 
and in ratio to the national needs and the 
national expenditures. , 

We can, I believe, look back on past efforts 
with a considerable satisfaction. Our great 
system of inland waterways and our price- 
less defense asset of adequate harbors are 
ready to meet the challenge of any demands 
the emergency may impose. Likewise, 
thanks to the progress during the postwar 
years, flood-control works today guard many 
of our most vital defense areas which dur- 
ing the urgencies of World War II were sub- 
ject to inundation and disastrous disruption 
of war production. 

There is still another defense emergency 
asset which is a direct corollary of the 


waterways program which your organization 
has so long championed, 

The Corps of Engineers has, ready to meet 
the requirements of the current emergency, 
a far-flung field organzation. Because of 
our civil-works functions, the Nation has 
today, as it did in World War II, a con- 
struction organization in being—an organi- 
zation capable of meeting any military engi- 
neering and construction job that lies ahead. 

You are familiar with the way we are 
organized on a Nation-wide basis and how 
we function through divisions and districts. 
You also are familiar with the manner in 
which authority is decentralized to accom- 
plish our large peacetime civil-works pro- 
gram. Well, under the emergency military 
program, authority is similarly decentralized. 
Already 37 of our 54 divisions and districts 
are currently engaged in military construc- 
tion. The remainder are available for such 
work as the need arises, and new districts 
can be added—in both this country and 
overseas—as the work load dictates, 

Currently the work authorized through 
the fiscal year 1951, for Army and Air Force 
construction, totals over $2,000,000,000. The 
President’s new budget for construction for 
all services, for 1952, is $4,500,000,000. 

It is inevitable that this amount of de- 
fense construction will make a forcible im- 
pact upon our national economy—and it will 
present a challenge to the country’s engi- 
neers and contractors and the construction 
industry as a whole. ‘ 

Today's military program includes many 
phases and activities not included in mobili- 
zation for the last world war. It includes 
every known type of facility, building, or 
structure, both permanent and temporary. 

In addition to cantonments, airfields, and 
supporting facilities, utilities, and research 
and development facilities, today's program 
covers facilities such as the radar fence, 
global communication system, ground con- 
trol approach system, instrument landing 
system, and navigational aids, and gasoline 
and lubricants facilities. Currently, we are 
increasingly engaged for the first time in 
what we call “unzippering” our standby 
World War II plants and installations, and 
rehabilitating them to resume former or be- 
gin new production. 

The same field organization maintained 
for civil works is paying further defense div- 
idends, as we take on other and important 
functions connected with the rearmament 
program. Today the Corps of Engineers is 
responsible for supply and procurement of 
some 388,000 different items for the military 
program. These include 62,000 end items; 
187,000 items of lumber and associated lum- 
ber products; and 139,000 different spare 
parts and components. To keep pace with 
such a vast and complex program, we had 
only to expand procurement activities to 
district engineer offices already in being. 
These offices bring purchasing activities geo- 
graphically closer to industrial centers. They 
also become the initial point of contact for 
firms desiring to sell military supply items 
to the Corps of Engineers. 

These examples may serve to give you an 
idea of the magnitude and scope of the de- 
fense program as it applied to the Corps of 
Engineers, which is only one field of endea- 
vor in the over-all picture. It emphasizes 
the point which I believe must be made and 
repeated. That is: at the present time the 
creation of adequate national strength must 
be our paramount aim. 

This is a time for firm resolution; a time 
for unity, and very much the time for calm 
consideration and strong example of deter- 
mination to do unselfishly what is best for 
the security of the Nation. To this thought, 
I know the National Rivers and Harbors 
Congress gives its full support. 
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Delaware's Expanding Economy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ALLEN FREAR, JR. 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, June 22, 1951 


Mr. FREAR. Mr. President, repre- 
senting a State small in size, though 
enormously large in accomplishments, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Rxconp an article 
appearing in the Wilmington Morning 
News of June 21, 1951, entitled “Frankly 
Speaking,” and written by our well- 
known columnist, Bill Prank. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

FRANKLY SPEAKING 
(By Bill Frank) 

Why not clip this column—and send it to 
your friends in New York, Philadelphia, Chi- 
cago, and all points of the compass? 

Not because it’s under my name—but be- 
cause it’s a column about Delaware and 
Wilmington—and after you read it, just stop 
thinking of this as a small State or a small 
town. 

As Gerrish Gassaway, manager of the 
chamber of commerce, puts it, this State is 
the hottest on the Atlantic seaboard and the 
Wilmington area is on fire. 

So, we'll roll out the latest adding machine 
that can give us totals in the millions and 
fractions of billions and we'll dazzle you 
with some of the latest figures about this 
State and city of ours. 

Mr. Gassaway has a speech these days 
that's really a wow. It’s called What Goes 
on Here? 

And here’s what’s going on: 

First of all this phenomenal poultry in- 
dustry of Sussex County: $60,000,000 a year 
income, and supplying about 25 percent of 
the country’s demand for poultry. 

That’s not chicken feed, friends. 

Finances: Delaware has 56 banks and the 
assets total well over a half billion dollars, 

In fact, depositors, Mr. Gassaway notes, 
have placed so much money in the banks 
that the banks in turn have loaned individ- 
uals and firms well over $150,000,000 and the 
Federal Government a quarter of a billion 
dollars. 

More about our banks: Wilmington’s bank 
clearings 12 years ago totaled a mere $186,- 
000,000. Last year, they amounted to $584,- 
000,000. 

Just hold your head—and even as those 
Gigits are swirling around, let’s have more: 

Back in 1929 wages paid out in Delaware 
totaled $69 million. (Might as fell leave off 
those zeroes by this time.) 

Then about 10 years later, the total wages 
rose to $86,000,000 for 59,000 employees. 

Then last year—get this—the wages in 
Delaware paid to 134,000 employees rose to a 
cool $350,000,000—that’s cash. 

When it comes to wages, I never put much 
stock in what's known as average wages“ — 
but in case anyone does, here the way it 
stacks up: 

The average wage n Delaware in 1938 was 
$1,400; 10 years later, it had gone up 100 
percent to $2,928. 

Interested in assessed valuation of prop- 
erty? 

Mr. Gassaway has those comparative fig- 
ures, too: 

Wilmington: In 1929, the valuation was 
$145,000,000; 10 years later, $156,000,000; to- 
day, $188,000,000. 
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If you think these are all the figures we 
have on hand—you'’re mistaken. 

More coming. 

Just glance over these projects either re- 
cently completed or in the construction 
stage: 

Delaware Memorial Bridge, $44,000,000. 

General Motors plant, $12,000,000. Chrys- 
Jer tank plant, $15,000,000; du Pont experi- 
mental laboratories, $31,000,000; Wanamaker 
store, $6,000,000; Strawbridge & Clothier 
store, $2,000,000. 

And in addition, du Pont has been spend- 
ing $65,000,000 for additions to its Seaford 
plant, Jackson laboratories at Deepwater, 
and the Newport plant. 

We can't forget the $16,000,000 expansion 
of gas facilities and office buildings by the 
Delaware Power & Light Co., nor the $27,- 
000,000 Edge Moor power station now about 
completed. 

Right outside my window, the News-Jour- 
nal papers are spending well over a million 
for building expansion and facility improve- 
ments. 

By this time, even my head is aching with 
millions and fractions of billions. 

But it all adds up to one thing: 

A lot of money is being spent in this little 
State of Delaware and in this city of Wil- 
mington and vicinity in the way of indus- 
trial improvement. 

But the end is not in sight. 

With the opening of the Delaware Memo- 
rial Bridge—and with the improvement of 
travel in nearby Maryland, plus what New 
Jersey is doing—we haven't even gone below 
the surface of expansion. 

All this also means new ideas pouring into 
Delaware—new people with fresh points of 
view. 

And it is all being done under what we 
like to call the American idea of enterprise. 

In the midst of this expansion, we still 
have our capitalist system working. 

Men are still the ones to determine their 
own futures. They decide their own ways 
of life—right down to such important things 
as where and how they shall educate their 
youngsters, and where they shall go to 
church. 

They still have the right to get up in pub- 
lic places and express their opinions, so long 
as those opinions are not intended to under- 
mine or overthrow all that has been and will 
be possible under the current American sys- 
tem. 

But looking over all these statistics and 
over the new social economic life of our 
State, I'll bet you some one still whines, 
“What a one-horse State.” 

Maybe so—but what a wonderful place, 


Infiltration of Labor Unions by Organized 
Crime 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, June 22, 1951 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, one of 
the unfinished tasks of the Senate Crime 
Investigating Committee is that of fol- 
lowing through on the exploration of 
the muscling into labor unions by or- 
ganized crime. In Senate Report No. 
307, the third interim report filed by 
the Crime Investigating Committee, 
brief reference is made to the matter 
of infiltration by thugs into labor unions 
and misuse of the labor-union move- 


ment for racketeering purposes, just as 
the hoodlums have similarly attempted 
to muscle into American business. 

It is my personal feeling, therefore, 
that within the remaining period of op- 
erations of the Senate Crime Committee, 
it ought very definitely analyze further 
the extent to which there has been labor 
racketeering. At present, there is be- 
ing attempted an invasion of the Chi- 
cago Teamsters Union; and, if success- 
ful, that invasion will set the pattern for 
a gradual return to the sordid condi- 
tions of the 1920’s when the Al Capone 
mob had its vicious fingers in labor pies 
throughout the country. 

Recently I wrote to the able chair- 
man of the crime committee, the Sen- 
ator from Maryland [Mr. O’Conor], 
pointing out this fact. I recognize, as 
do my colleagues on the committee, the 
tremendous extent to which the limited 
resources of the committee are already 
committed; but I am hoping that some 
attention can be devoted to this issue 
prior to September 1. 

I have before me the text of an article 
which was published in the column, In- 
side Labor, written by Victor Riesel for 
the Post-Hall syndicate, and reproduced 
throughout America. Mr. Riesel, who 
has been a long-time student of the 
American labor scene, and who has con- 
ducted many valuable investigations in 
his own right, has pointed out some of 
the implications of the subject which I 
have mentioned. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of Mr. Riesel’s col- 
umn be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REC- 
ORD, as follows: 

INSIDE LABOR 
(By Victor Riesel) 

An unpublicized letter, dispatched by 
courier from one Senator to the chief of the 
Senate crime investigators last Wednesday 
afternoon, grimly revealed the fear in high 
Federal circles of a mass mob migration— 
Scarface Capone style, replete with beatings 
and bombings, stabbings, and shootings and 
assorted terror—into the very center of the 
Nation's biggest unions. 

The letter was a plea for an immediate 
probe of Chicago gangs by the United States 
Senate to save the lives not only of labor 
chiefs, but also of their wives and kids, 

It was a blunt warning from Wisconsin's 
Senator Arex Wey, Republican, to the 
harried, new crime buster Senator HER- 
BERT O'Conor, of Maryland, Democrat, that 
“the Chicago situation” and the recent 
series of bombings of labor leaders’ 
homes and other property was “an ap- 
parent effort to duplicate the sort of sordid 
situations which prevailed in the 1920's when 
Al Capone had his vicious fingers in the 
labor pie.” 

Bluntly referring to the past 10 bombings 
of men and headquarters inside labor, Sena- 
tor Wir warned the Crime Committee 
that 

“The inviting treasuries of many well-or- 
ganized unions have apparently made the 
mobsters hungry for loot and so they are 


using their traditional strong-arm methods 
to try and take over. 

“If the criminal invasion of the Teamsters 
Union is tolerated because of our preoccupa- 
tion elsewhere, we will inadvertently be giv- 
ing a green light to every other hoodlum ele- 
ment to invade other union fields to steal 
from treasuries and misuse the legitimate 
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labor-union movement for 
ends.” 

No mere whim of Wimty’s is this. As re- 
cently as June 5, the 400 leaders of Chicago’s 
500,000 AFL members heard their president, 
Bill Lee, a teamster himself, blast the goons 
as killers “who sneak up in the middle of the 
night and drop bombs on the homes of repre- 
sentatives of labor.” 

After revealing that the rewards being of- 
fered by the Midwest unions have been 
jacked up to $50,000 for tips and arrests on 
the underworld bombardiers, Bill chilled his 
listeners with: 

“We men in labor can take it. But what 
these hoodlums do to those at home—the 
women and children—are acts of the lowest 
form of humanity. Something must be done 
here in Chicago to protect the lives and 
property of those who work for their organi- 
zations and the purposes for which their or- 
ganizations were formed.” 

It was in answer to this gang war on wom- 
en and kids that Wunx warned O'Conor that 
“the Chicago situation could afford a case 
history with interstate implications, which 
could undoubtedly be duplicated in other 
areas of the country.” 

WILEY’s people know, for example, that a 
notorious New Jersey labor leader, loathed by 
most unionists there, gives orders right from 
his Sing Sing cell. 

There he decides who is to be dumped from 
office and what must happen in certain nego- 
tiations. And those orders are obeyed. 

It is known that old Detroit purple gang 
goons still operate in that city, and the in- 
formation is in the hands of Frank Xavier 
Martel, Detroit’s crusading AFL chief. His 
hotel union members heve tipped him on 
just where the gang runs its rackets. And 
this mob is the granddaddy of them all— 
and the toughest at one time. 

And the Senator's people hear almost daily 
from their contacts of new rackets on the 
waterfront, where local union records aren't 
worth the ink they're faked in. These records 
are phonied so union books and buttons can 
be sold to aliens and criminals wanting to 
hide out—and at the same time earn a buck 
so they aren't suspect in their roach-ridden 
water-front rooms, 

It is known that so little has resulted from 
the recent public anger against the televised 
mob chiefs, who, like Frankie Costello, still 
live in swank parkside apartments and still 
control city governments, that the Security 
Bureau, Inc., an organization of water-front 
businessmen has been forced to take on three 
new ace investigators. These men, two for- 
mer FBI agents and an ex-Treasury Depart- 
ment specialist, are now organizing to halt 
the blatant theft of millions of dollars’ worth 
of cargo a week under the noses of so-called 
police water-front squads, 

So unless Winey gets some action, those 
Chicago youngsters had better give their 
labor dads some heavy baseball bats for Fath- 
er's Day. Nobody but they seem to be taking 
these bombings as a personal insult. 


racketeering 


Address of Hon. Katharine St. George, 
of New York 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. B. W. (PAT) KEARNEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
t Friday, June 22, 1951 
Mr. KEARNEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 


orD, I wish to include a speech made by 
the Honorable KATHARINE St. GEORGE on 
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June 16, before the Republican Women’s 
Clubs of Fulton County, Gloversville, 
N. Y.: 

It is a great honor and pleasure to have 
this opportunity to meet and speak to the 
Republicans of Fulton County. 

This district is very similar to my own 
twenty-ninth, in that we are, and have long 
been, honest-to-God Republicans. 

I am very sure that after all these recent 
national elections you have looked about 
you in a dazed and numb condition and said, 
“How did this happen?” and “It just can't 
happen again.” 

I would like to discuss with you just how 
it happened and try to give you some reasons 
why it need not happen again. 

The Republican Party and the American 
people have been suffering for almost two 
decades from a very severe case of the jitters. 
In other words, we are scared as we never 
have been in our whole history. The pres- 
ent administration has played this up very 
cleverly and continuously to keep them- 
selves in power. 

Every time a new appropriation is brought 
to the floor this same fear technique is used. 
The administration spokesmen go into their 
act; we are threatened with unemployment, 
with food shortages, with lack of arms and 
ammunition, and, finally, we are threatened 
with Russia, the modern bogey man of adult 
America. 

You know, sometimes I think we must 
furnish Stalin with his daily laugh if he 
listens to our solons and to some of our 
columnists. 

Here we are, the richest and most powerful 
nation in the modern world, shaking in our 
boots whenever Russia shakes a finger at us 
or Messrs. Gromyko or Vishinsky roar their 
ponderous and lengthy insults in the United 
Nations. 

Russia knows, if we do not, that though 
the modern army travels on its belly, as it 
did in Napoleon’s day, it also cannot move 
or stay in the field long without oil. The 
United States controls the oil supply of the 
world at present. Just as England was su- 
preme in the age of coal because she had the 
greatest coal mines of Europe then and held 
the coaling stations of the world with her 
Navy. So, today, the United States, through 
its control of the world’s oll fields, holds the 
essential of world power. We have no cause 
to fear Russia today and we should make her 
feel our power while we still have it and 
bring her to terms. We are in the driver's 
seat now, but if we just sit there shivering 
and frittering away our strength we may well 
lose this advantage, and, once lost, we can 
never regain it. : 

President Wilson was the first Chief Execu- 
tive habitually to employ the word “democ- 
racy” in reference to our form of government, 
He was astute enough to discern the mate- 
rial benefit that would accrue to his own 
political party from associating its name 
with our governmental form. President Wil- 
son even extended the use of the term 
“democracies” as a common denominator to 
cover the nations with whom we were asso- 
ciated in the First World War, including 
Czarist Russia and the Japanese Empire. 
This inexcusable absurdity was continued by 
President Roosevelt, who called all the coun- 
tries that he approved of at the moment, 
even South American dictatorships, China, 
Greece, and Soviet Russia, democracies. 

It is understandable why Democrats should 
persist in this error, but Republicans can- 
not justify themselves for such careless use 
of language. This country should be re- 
ferred to by them always as a Republic and 
the nations on our side in the last two wars 
as the associated powers. 

The last thing that the founding fathers 
had in mind was to establish a democracy. 
The word does not appear in either the Dec- 
laration of Independence or in the Federal 
Constitution. It was, in fact, then regarded 


as an invidious term comparable to fascism 
or communism today. 

James Madison, father of the Constitution, 
in No. X of the Federalist Papers, explains 
why a republican rather than a democratic 
form was chosen. He gives the definition of 
democracy as: “A society consisting of & 
small number of citizens, who assemble and 
administer the government in person.” 

Next we must put our fiscal affairs in 
order. We must stop saying that the only 
way to peace is through spending ourselves 
into endless war. We must remember that 
the only solution for hard times and unem- 
ployment evolved by the Democrats in power 
is war and more war. 

We must establish peace on a firm founda- 
tion, not acting like scared weaklings but 
taking the position that we are a great power 
that can make and maintain peace in the 
world and that we are going to do just that 
without fear or favor. That we are not going 
to send American soldiers to fight and die 
because Russia wants to test us through 
one of her satellites, or because the United 
Nations may want to use the United States 
for its own strange purposes. 

We must stop this limitless spiral of taxa- 
tion which may well be our downfall. It 
would be well if the Republican Party spon- 
sored a constitutional amendment making it 
impossible for the Federal Government to 
raise more than 25 percent in taxes on indi- 
viduals or corporations, save for national de- 
fense. Lenin once said: “The way to destroy 
the United States is to make her bleed her- 
self white.” It has also been said that no 
people taxed over one-third of their income 
can be considered free. 

No matter what can be said of the Re- 
publican Party, it is the only party, or instru- 
ment, that can save this Republic. That, 
and that alone, must be our watchword and 
our mission. 

With that great purpose before us and 
with positive thinking and no equivocation, 
we will go into this next campaign and with 
the help of the Almighty God of free men, 
we w'll win. 


Controls, But of Whom 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. T. MILLET HAND 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 22, 1951 


Mr. HAND. Mr. Speaker, the Cape 
May Star and Wave recently comments 
on a speech of the President concerning 
controls. I think the article accurately 
pinpoints responsibility for the threat 
of inflation. The editorial follows: 


CONTROLS, BUT oF WHOM? 


In a speech notable for its sharpness if 
nothing else, President Truman last Thurs- 
day night made a radio bid calculated to 
force Congress into extending price-and- 
wage-control legislation for the next 2 years. 
Scarcely had the President ceased speaking 
when congressional leaders, the National 
Association of Manufacturers and others who 
had tasted this latest example of Presidential 
wrath, retaliated with criticisms of the Tru- 
man speech, ranging from “silly” to “badly 
untruthful political demagogery.” 

Having listened to the President ply his 
trade in the best ward manner, telling the 
Nation that he and he alone had been the 
friend of the farmer, of labor, of the white- 
collar workers, etc., etc., ad infinitum, we 
submit that in one respect Mr. Truman was 
frighteningly accurate 
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Calling for extension of Government con- 
trols, the President bolstered his argument 
with the statement that the wrecking of the 
American economy by inflation would be the 
easiest victory the Kremlin could hope for. 

That statement, and that statement alone, 
was the most significant part of the Pres- 
ident’s speech. It was also the most damning 
indictment of President Truman himself, his 
entire spendthrift administration and the 
New Deal administration that preceded it. 

For it is perfectly true that the wrecking 
of the American economy would be not only 
the easiest victory but the sweetest that 
Stalin, et als., could envision—victory over 
the greatest prize in the world without firing 
a single shot. 

What President Truman did not say in his 
fiery speech was who is really to blame for 
this very real threat to America’s security. 
He cast the blame at the NAM, at some 
Congressmen who have failed to toe the 
administration mark, and at others for 
whom he has an unconcealed dislike, but the 
Nation knows, or should know by this time, 
who is responsible for inflation. 

It is elementary that deficit financing, such 
as the United States has practiced since 1933 
when President Roosevelt started the wildest 
spending orgy the world has ever known, is 
the root of inflation. It is elementary that 
emergency Government spending of untold 
billions of dollars under the whiplash of 
two wars within a decade is a major factor 
in the cause of dangerous inflation. It is 
elementary that the American economy faces 
utter and complete ruin if the present do- 
mestic and foreign policies of United States 
squanderings are continued. It is ele- 
mentary that the ruin of America, as we 
know it, by whatever means, would be a vic- 
tory most sweet to the Kremlin. 

Extension of controls, as sought by the 
President, could not avert economic ruin 
unless they are a part of a sharp about-face 
on most major policies of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. Controls alone cannot solve the 
problem. True, they may perhaps delay the 
evil day of reckoning and certainly they 
could add enough to the confusion of Ameri- 
can business and every-day life to further 
becloud the real danger of run-away infia- 
tion, but the solution lies deeper than mere 
economic controls on the public. 

What we need is controls, it is true, but 
controls on the mad and futile spending that 
has become a part of our Federal structure 
during the last score of years. 

While the war situation in Korea is ap- 
parently brighter than it has been for many 
months, the United States today faces a foe 
far more dangerous than the Chinese Com- 
munist hordes, far more dangerous even than 
Stalin’s vaunted military might. 

As we and many others who are concerned 
with the future of America have pointed out 
repeatedly, our greatest danger has been and 
continues to be among ourselves. By con- 
tinuing with utterly senseless spending of 
taxpayers’ money, by squandering American 
billions across the face of the world in a 
vain effort to buy international friendships, 
by graft and corruption and petty politics 
at the national level, we have opened our- 
selves to a fate more dreadful than anything 
that a foreign enemy might achieve in an 
all-out war against us. 

America is a giant among nations with 
almost limitless resources and natural 
wealth, but the steady drain on those re- 
sources over interminable periods of mis- 
management can exhaust even the great nat- 
ural wealth we possess. Today, engaged in 
a major war in Korea and teetering on the 
brink of a third world war, we are in a most 
hazardous position, a giant chained by the 
shackles of repeated mistakes and criminal 
negligence, fair prey for the military might 
of Russia, easy prey for communism in the 
future if we manage to escape a third world 
war, 
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This sorry plight is not the responsibility 
of the National Association of Manufacturers, 
nor of the dissenting Congressmen who are 
not counted among the administration's 
faithful. It is not the fault of the farmers, 
nor of labor. The full blame for this tragic 
condition must rest squarely on the shoul- 
ders of the Truman administration and the 
Roosevelt administration, both of which 
have spent America to the verge of impo- 
tence, 


Inflation and Controls 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. LEON H. GAVIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 22, 1951 


Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
erp, I include the following editorial 
from the Oil City (Pa.) Derrick for June 
16, 1951: 


INFLATION AND CONTROLS 


President Truman’s message to the Nation 
Thursday night on inflation and controls 
smacked of politics fron: beginning to end. 
It was a typical New-Fair Deal scare message 
which painted the Nation's future in the 
blackest terms possible unless the little man’s 
cure-all remedy is adopted by the Congress. 

The message was just as notable for what 
it left unsaid as for what was said. It ig- 
nored completely many of the basic issues 
involved in the fight to curb inflation. It 
stressed only those which bear directly upon 
the powers sought by the President to further 
the stranglehold of Government over the 
economy and the lives of the American 
people. 

As to the danger of inflation to the Ameri- 
can economy, there is no controversy. It 
long has been recognized as a peril as great 
as that of war itself. Inflation, by the de- 
basement of money values, can wipe out 
tanks, guns, and planes as ruthlessly as any 
foreign enemy to the American way of life. 

But control of inflation is a horse of an- 
other color. And it is here that the remedies 
proposed by the President are in direct con- 
trast to those generally conceded by econo- 
mists and students of sound government as 
essential to wipe out the cancerous growth 
which inflation is, 

The President’s message was based solely 
upon the issue of direct controls, which he 
seeks to have widened and strengthened un- 
der the Defense Production Act scheduled to 
expire June 30 unless extended by the Con- 
gress. This is the act which gives the Presi- 
dent power to control wages, prices, credit, 
and production, 

The strengthened act which the President 
now is attempting to force through Congress 
would grant authority to condemn property, 
pay subsidies, build Government plants, 
create new Government corporations, lend 
more money, freeze parity, institute com- 
mercial rent control, regulate commodity ex- 
changes, and impose Federal licenses on busi- 
ness. In short, it would place in his hands 
the virtual power of regimentation over the 
American economy and the American people. 

But it is generally conceded, and here the 
President's message was strangely silent, that 
direct controls such as those sought in the 
Defense Production Act, strike only at the 
symptoms and the results of inflation, not 
the basi: causes. And direct controls in the 


absence of effective indirect controls would 
be completely unavailing as an anti-inflation 
weapon. 

These indirect controls, which the Presi- 
dent did not mention and which economists 
agree strike at the roots of inflation, include 
curtailment of Government spending, strict 
credit regulations, and a level of taxation 
consistent with essential expenditures and 
with maintaining incentives to work and 
produce. 

Government waste and extravagance with 
its continuing Federal deficits constitutes 
one of the most powerful of all inflationary 
forces. But has the President in tiie past or 
does he now propose to curtail nonessential 
spending and to limit tax ‘ncreases to those 
which are absolutely necessary to the mobil- 
ization effort and essential Government serv- 
ices? The record speaks for itself. The reck- 
less spending orgy goes on unabated and it 
will be further increased if the President has 
his way and is able to shove through the 
Congress the Socialistic schemes which he 


_has consistently espoused. 


In a time of emergency it is generally 
recognized that some controls may become 
necessary. But the people must not be mis- 
led and Congress must not be coerced into 
granting of powers that might easily result 
in permanent damage to our free economy 
and lead us another mile down the road to 
a welfare state. 


Neither Fish Nor Fowl 


EXTENSION OF. REMARKS 


HON. B. W. (PAT) KEARNEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 22, 1951 


Mr. KEARNEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rxc- 
ORD, I wish to include the following edi- 
torial from the Schenectady (N. Y.) 
Union Star of June 21, 1951: 

NEITHER Fish Nor Fow. 

The controls law, no matter in what form 
it finally goes to the White House, will be 
mostly shadow, neither flesh nor fowl, 
aimed at offending the fewest voters. It is 
likely to contain provisions specifically pro- 
hibiting roll-backs, credit curbs, and other 
steps the administration has decided on as 
tests. 

The result will be very little substance 
with inflation left in the hands of the public, 
both buying and selling. Experience dur- 
ing the recent beef strike shows the con- 
suming public little inclined to rush in and 
stock up on rumors and threats of short- 
ages. That is an encouraging sign. The 
people may be capable of greater self-dis- 
cipline than given credit for. And among 
the big users of scarce materials, compli- 
ance with the intent and letter of Na- 
tional Production Authority orders has been 
95 percent, the Authority's assistant gen- 
eral counsel said in Chicago this week. 

Politically we can see only advantage to 
the Truman administration out of the law 
likely to be passed. It will continue the ex- 
tensive machinery of control, which means 
the jobs. It will leave Congress holding the 
bag if inflation runs wild. If it doesn’t the 
public won't care who did what. The Presi- 
dent will have to sign whatever bill is sent 
up because the existing law is due to end 
June 30, but he can use the occasion for a 
good stump speech. 
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Socialism Brings Living Death 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM M. McCULLOCH 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 22, 1951 


Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recor, I am pleased to include an edi- 
torial from the Sidney (Ohio) Daily 
News of the issue of June 16, 1951. 

Iam of the opinion that Mr. Shelly has 
a lesson which might well be learned by 
many adults in America. 

I commend it to your reading and I 
hope that it will come to the attention of 
teachers everywhere: d 

SocraLIsMm BRINGS LIVING DEATH 


One of the best and clearest explanations 
of the practical workings of communism and 
socialism as it affects each one of us may 
be found in the following thoughts expressed 
by Thomas J. Shelly, teacher of economics 
and history at Yonkers High School, New 
York. While Mr. Shelly uses as his illustra- 
tion the grading of pupils by the substitu- 
tion of the word “income” where he used the 
term “grade,” his expression follows: 

“As a teacher in the public schools, I find 
that the Socialist-Communist idea of taking 
‘from each according to his ability’ and giv- 
ing ‘to each according to his need’ is now 
generally accepted without question by most 
of our pupils. In an effort to explain the 
fallacy in this theory, I sometimes try this 
approach with my pupils: 

“When one of the brighter or harder- 
working pupils makes a grade of 95 on a 
test, I suggest that I take away 20 points 
and give them to a student who has made 
only 55 points on his test. Thus, each would 
contribute according to his ability and— 
since both would have a passing mark—each 
would receive according to his need. After I 
have juggled the grades of all the other 
pupils in this fashion, the result is usually 
a common ownership grade between 75 and 
80—the minimum needed for passing, or for 
survival. Then I speculate with the pupils 
as to the probable results if I actually used 
the Socialist theory for grading papers. 

“First, the highly productive pupils—and 
they are always a minority in school as well 
as in life—would soon lose all incentive for 
producing. Why strive to make a high grade 
if part of it is taken from you by ‘authority’ 
and given to someone else? 

“Second, the less productive pupils—a ma- 
jority in school as elsewhere—would, for a 
time, be relieved of the necessity to study or 
to produce. This Socialist-Communist sys- 
tem would continue until the high producers 
had sunk—or had been driven down—to the 
level of the low producers. At that point, 
in order for anyone to survive, the ‘authority’ 
would have no alternative but to begin a sys- 
tem of compulsory labor and punishments 
against even the low producers. They, of 
course, would then complain bitterly, but 
without understanding. 

“Finally, I return the discussion to the 
ideas of freedom and enterprise—the market 
economy—where each person has freedom of 
choice and is responsible for his own deci- 
sions and welfare. 

“Gratifying enough, most of my pupils 
then understand what I mean when I ex- 
plain that socialism—even in a democracy— 
will eventually result in a living death for all 
except the ‘authorities’ and a few of their 
favorite lackeys.” 
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Billions for Defense but Not One Cent 
for Waste 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. EDWARD H. JENISON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 22, 1951 


Mr. JENISON. Mr. Speaker, it is ad- 
mittedly difficult to shock the average 
American these days but the staggering 
tax increase being forced through the 
House of Representatives by the admin- 
istration should do it. For the bills are 
coming due and the tax collector will 
soon be demanding new and larger sums, 

The billions involved represent so stag- 
gering a sum that the mind finds it hard 
to comprehend the total. It is easier to 
understand in these terms: The seven 
billions and more in increased taxes 
called for in the new bill represent the 
heaviest taxation ever placed on the 
American people in peace or in war. 
Despite the proposed tax increase, Gov- 
ernment spending still will outrace 
government income in the next fiscal 
year by an estimated eight to nine bil- 
lions of dollars. 

Is that enough to make the individual 
taxpayer take note of what is being done 
in Washington? It ought to be. 

Analysis of the bill reveals nearly three 
additional billions will be raised from in- 
creased corporation taxes; another near 
three billions will come directly from 
increased personal income taxes; still 
another billion and more will come from 
increased excise taxes such as the levies 
on automobiles, trucks, household needs, 
and other necessities of daily living. 

Perhaps there will be little protest con- 
cerning the hike in corporation taxes. 
Too many of us remain blind to the eco- 
nomic fact that a corporation tax is 
inevitably and of necessity a consumer 
tax. But the things we pay indirectly 
seem to hurt less at the time even though 
they add to the fires of inflation and 
place the heaviest burden on the lowest 
income groups. 

When it comes to the increases in per- 
sonal income taxes there may be a very 
different reaction. There will not be 
many tears wasted on the individuals in 
the high income brackets who will find 
themselves assessed at rates scaling up 
to 944% percent even though economic 
law long has disproved the effectiveness 
of such confiscatory “soaking of the 
rich.” But few of us are going to be in 
those high brackets and it is only human 
nature not to worry about those who are. 

But how about the millions—yes, the 
millions—of small taxpayers in the aver- 
age income brackets? Even the least of 
these will be confronted with a 1214-per- 
cent increase, computed separately and 
in addition to present taxes and given 
the “protective” designation of a “de- 
fense tax.” Now, if ever, the spenders 
in Washington should begin to hear 
from the comman man for whom they 
have professed to bleed so long. 
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The 1244-percent increase in individ- 
ual income taxes is in addition to over 
$3,000,000,000 in individual tax hikes 
within the last 12 months. Even at 
present rates taxes drain off more than 
30 percent of national income. 

The bitter truth the Government 
spenders have been forced to face is the 
fact that they have bled to the maximum 
the corporations and-the rich. Now 
they are forced to turn to the small tax- 
payer for the increased revenue they 
must have to continue “government as 
usual” squandering. 

There may be one virtue in the pro- 
posed tax bill, even though it is a costly 
one. Reaching deeper into the pockets 
of every person, it ought to serve as a 
powerful stimulant for protest from an 
apathetic public drugged by the anes- 
thesia of constant Government propa- 
ganda. It should awaken them to the 
administration's insidious trend toward 
socialism through seizure of property by 
confisc-.tory taxation. 

Opposition to such a threat ought not 
to be exclusively partisan in nature, but 
it is the solemn responsibility of the 
minority—in this case the Republican 
Party—to give leadership and direction 
to the protests of the American people. 
It is encouraging to note that this has 
been done this week by the very person 
who should do it, Representative JOSEPH 


W. Martin, JR., of Massachusetts, for- 


mer Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, and leader of the Republican 
cause in the House. The courageous 
note he sounded in voicing militant op- 
position to the tax bill as presently writ- 
ten should come to the attention of 
every thinking citizen, for as Representa- 
tive MarTIN rightly said, if the Congress 
will not revolt against the tragic errors 
of the administration this year, the peo- 
ple will next year. 
This tax bill— 


Representative Martin said— 


is being sought by the administration on 
two contentions: (1) That additional reve- 
nue is needed to finance defense; (2) that 
it is needed as an anti-inflation measure. 
Assuming the need, this bill will not bring 
about these objectives; it will do more harm 
than good. An aggressive and intelligent 
program of economy can achieve the ends 
s-ught without ruinous taxation on the 
people and the imposition of alien policies. 

The administration says this tax bill is 
needed to help finance the war in Korea. 
At the same time, the administration says 
that it plans to continue its treadmill war 
in Korea on the same senseless basis that 
General MacArthur protested against and 
that 141,000 casualties attest to. 

The administration says that this tax bill 
is needed to expand national defense. At 
the same time, the Secretary of the Army, 
Frank Pace, publicly announces that our 
Defense Establishment has been built to a 
point of readiness for a war with Russia. 

The administration says that this tax bill 
is needed to help control inflation. At the 
same time, the administration continues its 
uncontrolled and profligate spending, which 
is almost universally recognized as the fun- 
damental cause of our inflation. 

The truth is the more money we raise the 
more the administration spends. 

The truth is that we are slowly losing our 
freedoms as we move toward the garrison 
state. > 
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The truth is that we are losing all hope of 
national solvency and financial stability as 
one inflated budget after another is sent to 
the Congress, 

In fact, what we have here is a so-called 
pay-as-we-go tax bill sponsored by a pay-as- 
we-lose administration. 


The American people need no re- 
minder that their Nation is in peril. 
Representative MARTIN’S aggressive op- 
Position to a ruinous course ought to win 
overwhelming support. That support 
could and should be brought to bear on 
the Senate before it takes action on the 
present bill. Failing that, an informed 
and aroused public must keep alive its 
indignation until the opportunity comes 
next year for translating it into votes. 

Representative Martin makes it clear 
that what is needed to support our na- 
tional defense and preserve America is 
to cut nonessential Federal spending and 
cut it drastically. It can be done, as he 
points out, by sending our bureaucracy 
to the steam vat to lose excessive fat. 

It boils down to this: No tax program 
can ever approach even our essential 
needs unless every dollar, like every 
man, does full duty. Nonessential 
spending cannot be tolerated if even the 
first step is to be taken toward curbing 
inflation. No set of controls and no 
pyramid of taxes ever devised by man 
will stop inflation in America when the 
root of the evil is excessive Government 
spending. 

What the administration wants, the 
Republican leader points out, is uncon- 
trolled Government and controlled 
people. What America needs is con- 
trolled Government and a free people. 

There is no easy answer to the prob- 
lem. But there is a better one than that 
currently proposed. A true pay-as-you- 
go tax program calls first for a reduc- 
tion of Government spending and sec- 
ondly, the imposition, insofar as neces- 
sary, of new taxes to pay only for essen- 
tial Government requirements. 

The time has passed when we can 
draw on inexhaustible resources and 
write a blank check for security. Now, 
the men and women of America must 
stand up to match the courage of their 
fighting sons by facing the stern realities 
of self-government. They are willing to 
do so; only their Government falters. 
Every man, woman, and child in the 
Nation knows that world conditions re- 
quire us to have the strongest practical 
national defense. Support of our forces 
on the fighting front must be at the 
maximum level and nothing short of it. 
Every American is willing to contribute 
his full measure toward raising the nec- 
essary revenue to achieve that defense. 
But devotion to the bitter task at hand 
does not tolerate extravagance or excess 
at any other point. The tax bill ought 
to be reexamined in the spirit of earlier- 
day Americans of stern stuff who cried, 
“Millions for defense but not one cent 
for tribute.” Now, it should be ampli- 
fied in a national battle call, “Billions 
for defense but not one cent for waste.” 
When that message reaches Washing- 
ton we will be on our way to victory, 
both military and economic. 
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Just One Reason Why I Am Voting 
Against the Tax Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. NORRIS POULSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVF 
Friday, June 22, 1951 


Mr, POULSON. Mr. Speaker, we are 
being asked today to vote for a $7,000,- 
000,000 tax bill. Since this is the highest 
tax ever placed on the American people, 
you would think that the administration 
would at least attempt to cut out extrav- 
agance de luxe. The article which I am 
inserting in the Recor tells about the 
two Treasury officials using a special 
plane when commercial travel would 
have easily sufficed, and then, to complete 
the hyprocrisy, Mr. Foley made this 
statement: z 

One major financial mobilization need at 
this. time is that each individual citizen be 
made acutely aware of the desirability of 
curtailing his own expenditure programs s0 
far as they fall outside the defense area. 


Now, there are many other inequities 
in this tax bill. One, of course, is that 
demogagic excess-profits tax. To the 
unsuspecting public a tax on excess prof- 
its sounds very reasonable, but to one 
familiar with taxes it is evident that the 
law positively is advantageous to the 
large companies like General Motors, 
General Electric, United States Steel, 
and others, whereas it is very detrimental 
to the young, growing company which 
has no large base on which the excess 
profits are determined. 

The withholding of the tax on divi- 
dends from those elderly people who live 
off of such income and do not have to 
pay taxes because of insufficient income 
means that the Government is not only 
making those elderly people suffer but it 
is setting up another group of bureau- 
crats to collect the tax and then refund 
it at the end of the year. 

Therefore, while I am in favor of a 
pay-as-we-go tax program, and I real- 
ize that with the defense program there 
is need for more taxes, nevertheless I 
am voting against this bill as a protest 
against the reckless, bungling spending 
of the administrative bureaucrats and 
the refusal of the Democratic-controlled 
Ways and Means Committee to write a 
fair and equitable tax bill. 


[From the Washington Daily News of June 
21, 1951] 


PRACTICE VERSUS PREACHING 
(By Earl Richert) 


Two Treasury officials used a four-motored 
Government plane and took their wives along 
when they went to Sun Valley, Idaho, early 
this month to address the Idaho Bankers 
Association. 

The foursome included Under 
Secretary and Mrs. Edward H. Foley, and 
Comptroller of the Currency and Mrs. Pres- 
ton Delano. 

An Idaho newspaper, the Gooding Leader, 
reported that the six crewmen aboard the 
Coast Guard C-54 had nothing to do but also 
go into Sun Valley. The big plane, mean- 
while, stood by for 4 days at the Gooding 
Airport, closest landing field to the famous 
resort. 


The United Air Lines ticket office said a 
single round-trip commercial air ticket to 
Twin Falls, Idaho, nearest commercial air- 
port to Sun Valley, and return to Washing- 
ton via Cody Wyo., would cost approximately 
$306. 

So the two Treasury officials could have 
made the trip for about $612 in transporta- 
tion costs. The Air Force estimates it costs 
at least $100 an hour to keep a C-54 in the 
air, not counting labor or crew costs. At an 
estimated total flying time of 17 hours for 
the trip, this would make the flight costs 
alone amount to $1,700. A C-54 can carry 
40 passengers. 

Mr. Foley’s subject before the Idaho bank- 
ers was The Sinews of Financial Mobiliza- 
tion. 

He made a strong speech for a pay-as-we- 
go tax program and urged buying of Govern- 
ment defense bonds. e 

“Financial mobilization,” said Mr. Foley, 
“calls plainly for a Federal revenue program 
that will enable us to meet governmental 
costs, including defense costs, out of current 
income.” 

Also, he said: 

“One major financial mobilization need at 
this time is that each individual citizen be 
made acutely aware of the desirability of cur- 
tailing his own expenditure programs, so far 
as they fall outside the defense area.” 

Mr. Delano, a Treasury spokesman said, 
made an extemporaneous speech. A Treas- 
ury spokesman said he didn’t know what Mr. 
Delano talked about, but he presumed it was 
bank administration. 

Neither Mr. Foley nor Mr. Delano could be 
reached immediately after the facts of the 
trip became known. 

Treasury and Coast Guard public relations 
men said additional details about the trip 
“are not available.” 

A Coast Guard captain said he was unable 
to locate the pilot to find out how many 
crewmen made the trip, how long the plane 
was gone, and the flying time involved. Nor 
was he able to give any estimates on what 
the use of the four-motored plane cost. 

A Treasury spokesman described the trip 
as “a routine flight.” He said both Mr. Foley 
and Mr. Delano had been asked. to make 
speeches before the Idaho and Wyoming 
bankers associations and that it was not un- 
usual when traveling on official business 
for Treasury Officials to use Government 
planes. 

He said he didn’t know whether it was 
customary for wives to go along for free. 


The Federal Job Situation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDGAR A. JONAS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 22, 1951 


Mr. JONAS. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the Recorp, I 
include therein an editorial appearing in 
the Washington Times-Herald on 
Thursday, June 21. The editorial is en- 
titled “The Federal Job Situation,” and 
is as follows: 

THE FEDERAL Jos SITUATION 

The Government of the United States has 
sunk deeper in dishonesty, crookedness of 
heart and deed, and plain immorality under 
Truman than ever in the Nation’s past. 

Do you differ? Then listen to Mr. Luther 
C. Steward, president of the National Federa- 
tion of Federal Employees: 
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“The moral deterioration which admittedly 
has infected the United States has not left 
the Federal service untouched.” 

Mr. Steward testified on this yesterday be- 
fore the House Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. He appeared there in cor- 
nection with proposals to change various 
scales of pay in the vast and complex 
bureaucracy that now has become the big- 
gest business in all human history, the 
executive arm of the Government of the 
United States. 

We pass up here the chance to analyze and 
expand on Mr. Steward's testimony concern- 
ing pay scales, for Mr. Howard Lewis, the 
excellent authority who runs U. S. and Us, 
will deal with that in his usual expert man- 
ner. 

Let's just look at a few things Mr. Steward 
had to say about plain decency: 

“There have in the past few years entered 
the Federal service many persons without 
knowledge, experience, or qualifications as 
public administrators, but who possess a zeal 
approaching fanaticism for some particular 
cause.“ 

How did they get in? Was it an accident? 

“There have been too many instances of 
Federal officials and employees who felt that 
the limit of permissibility for their official 
actions was the likelihood of indictment.” 

Mr. Steward is saying in polite style that 
the crooks around here would steal Wash- 
ington's monument if they weren't scared 
of being caught. 

“Employees fairly well down in the oper- 
ating category, having nothing to do with 
policy, must nevertheless obtain some form 
of polititcal clearance for both appointments 
and promotion.” 

That needs no translation to anybody. 
Clear it with Pendergast, instead of Sidney. 

Does any of this matter? Does anybody 
care? Does it lead us anywhere, as a Na- 
tion and a people? Look again at the size of 
this fantasy called Government. 

Federal bureaucracy has expanded to such 
an extent since Mr. Truman threw the United 
States into the Korean police action that 
its civilian payroll just about matches the 
World War II peak. 

Jobs have been handed out with such a 
lavish hand in the last 12 months that the 
taxpayer now finds himself supporting the 
salaries of 2,410,000 Government employees. 
That is an increase of nearly 500,000 over 
this time last year. 

National defense is, of course, the popular 
t'weaucratic excuse for this payroll pad- 
ding. In the last year, a system of inter- 
locking duties has been devised so that al- 
most any Federal outfit can hike its per- 
sonnel under this banner. 

Consider the National Production Au- 
thority which came into being only a few 
months ago, but which already has a payroll 
of more than 4,000. And consider roly-poly, 
smiling Mike DiSalle, the price boss who 
started drawing his Federal pay check 6 
months ago. 

Mr. DiSalle has gotten into the spending 
groove without a sign of strain. He already 
has 6,700 little price bosses snooping around 
the Nation, and hopes to add another 28,000 
before another year rolls around. 

Congress, with an eye to the accounting 
it must give the voters before many more 
months, is beginning to show signs of un- 
rest. All we can say, gentlemen, is where 
have you been up to now? And, while we're 
on the subject of bureaucracy, let's talk 
about the “hot stove” boys. 

These are, by popular definition, the ones 
who will steal anything but a hot stove if 
it isn't nailed down. They've been swarming 
and multiplying here for 20 years, with re- 
sultant damage that has not only degraded 
national prestige and pride, but also looted 
the national pocketbook, Mr. Steward’s 
comments only indicate in brief the disaster 
they have done in detail. 
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The situation has grown so bad that the 
Senate Labor Committee has formed a 
special subcommittee to try to write out, 
of all things, a moral standard for Govern- 
ment. 

LITTLE MATTER OF MORALITY 


Lindsay C. Warren, the Comptroller Gener- 
al of the United States, nrade an appearance 
before this special subcommittee the other 
day to plead for institution of a Government 
code of ethics which would contain a “a lit- 
tle old-fashioned common honesty, decency, 
and fair dealing.” 

We have this to say to the well-intentioned 
Mr. Warren: Such a code must start at the 
top. 
We agree with Mr. Warren that, by and 
large, the little people in Government are as 
honest as the day is long. The subcommit- 
tee is not concerned with them. 

What it is quite properly concerned with 
is such types as former Representative An- 
drew Jackson May, the Garsson boys, John 
Maragon, former Representative J. Parnell 
Thomas, Representative Walter E. Brehm. 

These are names of record, although what 
some of them did was petty compared to 
what has gone unpunished. Every organiza- 
tion takes its cue from the top. What's a 
little graft, you might say, when an Alger 
Hiss can count on Acheson? 


For World Peace: Another Appeal to 
Congress and Our Churches 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CLARK W. THOMPSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 21, 1951 


Mr. THOMPSON of Texas. Mr. 
Speaker, in the current edition of the 
Progressive Farmer, I have just read an 
article entitled “For World Peace: An- 
other Appeal to Congress and Our 
Churches,” by Clarence Poe, president 
and editor. 

It is such a sensible approach to our 
most pressing problem that I want the 
Congress and the public generally to 
have an opportunity to read and study 
it. I therefore commend to every read- 
er of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD this 
splendid article which follows: 

For WORLD PEACE: ANOTHER APPEAL TO CON- 

GRESS AND OUR CHURCHES 
(By Clarence Poe) 

(On this page last June we addressed to 
Congress and our southern church members 
an earnest appeal for world peace. This June 
we make—even more desperately—another 
such appeal. It may be a final appeal. For 
by next June such an appeal may be en- 
tirely too late.) 

To our Southern Congressmen and Senators 
and our southern members of all 
churches: 

To you once again I come with an appeal 
for world peace. And I come at a time when 
our last chance to save humanity from the 
most fearful of all wars may be fast slipping 
away. 

Someone has said that wars are won by 
the side that makes the hardest fight “in 
the last quarter hour of decision.” So it 
may be now in the struggle to preserve world 
peace. If those of us who love peace will 
only fight and work and pray—and hope— 
a little longer and harder than those who 
want war (or who are at least ready to sur- 


render to the war spirit), then peace may be 
saved—peace with justice. 


UN THE HOPE OF THE WORLD 


In all the talk about Truman, Acheson, 
MacArthur, Taft, Eisenhower, and Bradley, 
let's never forget one all-important question 
more important than any one of these men, 
or all of them together. This question is 
nothing more nor less than this: 

Shall humanity somehow or other manage 
to hold on to the start it has at last made 
toward a settlement of international dis- 
putes by (1) the combined judgment of all 
nations—the rule of law—rather than by 
(2) the independent action of single na- 
tions—the rule of might? 

Mankind made a start toward this under 
the League of Nations, but faltered. Stum- 
blingiy it came back under the United Na- 
tions—UN. UN is still feeble, still faltering, 
still too poorly supported, but it is the only 
basis now in sight on which we can build a 
peaceful world. If we let it fail, we go back 
to the law of the jungle. We give the cave 
man the power of the atom. 

At all costs we must save UN. As Gen- 
eral Marshall rightly says, Its success is the 
hope of the world.” 

All too many Christians who should be 
fighting for peace seem in danger of accept- 
ing the defeatist attitude that war is inevi- 
table, so why try tọ stave it off?” This is 
as foolish as it would be to say, “Death is 
inevitable; so let’s all commit suicide.” 


WAR IS NOT INEVITABLE 


Instead of saying that war is inevitable 
we should rather repeat the ringing declara- 
tion of the Federal Council of the Churches 
of Christ of America: 

“War is not inevitable. If it should come, 
it would be because of conditions that men 
could have changed. There is no irresistible 
tide that is carrying men to destruction. 
The evil forces at work are man-made and 
they can be man-changed.” 

The great need of the time is for patience. 
Great soldier that he is, should not General 
MacArthur be as patient now that our slow 
progress in Korea as we were patient with 
his heroic 2½ years of “island-hopping” by 
which a glorious victory was finally won? 
The remedy for a man’s headache is not to 
cut off his head. It is no remedy for a little 
war to make it a big war. If our allies in 
the Korean War are not doing as much as 
they ought, is there any remedy in starting 
a bigger war in which we might have no 
allies at all? Certainly if we delay world 
war III but keep strong, we may prevent 
world war III from happening at all—and 
it is even possible that the Russian people 
may yet overthrow their tyrannical masters. 

One other fact we must never overlook is 
that we must win to our side the poverty- 
cursed, underdeveloped peoples of the world 
by some such methods as we discussed in our 
April article, One Thousand Million Farm 
People Need Seaman Knapps. As Dr. Frank 
C. Laubach, world famous missionary, says 
in his new book, Wake Up or Blow Up: 

“The bottom four-fifths of the world are 
going Communist because they are hungry, 
terribly unhappy, and grimly determined to 
rise out of their destitution. We can stop 
communism cold by lifting those wretched 
people above their misery and desperation. 
We can do it by sharing our know-how. 
They lack progressive methods, and will fol- 
low anyone who promises to help them rise.” 

In conclusion, we would ask all thoughtful 
Christians, all thoughtful Congressmen, to 
consider these 10 questions: 

1. While we are all anxious to win a quick 
victory, must we not rather make it our No. 1 
aim to win “a just and lasting peace”? 

2. In our eagerness for quick peace, can we 
afford to take risks that might give us a long 
war? 

3. In our confidence in some one favorite 
military leader—Bradiey, MacArthur, Eisen- 
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hower, Marshall—can we afford to pass over 
the views of other military leaders who may 
be equally competent? 

4. In our eagerness to get what America 
wants, must we not also consider what other 
United Nations want? 

5. In considering what we might gain by 
plunging into war on one continent, must 
we not also consider what we might lose on 
other continents? ¢ 

6. Just because “the United States has 
never lost a war” up to now, is that any guar- 
anty that we may not lose the very next 
war? It’s a long lane that has no turning. 

7. Have we not reached a time when to risk 
world war without powerful allies, without 
U. N. cooperation, would be national suicide? 

8. Even if we were sure of coming out on 
top in the next war, might we not still be 
almost ruined? Is not General Bradley right 
when he says, There are no victors in mod- 
ern warfare; the winner in the next war will 
stand amid its own ruins in an impoverished 
world”? 

9. Have we not reached that dangerous 
period when even the most sincere and hon- 
orakle efforts to bring about world peace are 
likely to be branded as appeasement“? 
Must we not remember that Christ did not 
call sincere and honorable peacemakers. ap- 
peasers“? He called them “the children of 
God.” Which is nearer the right attitude? 

10. Is it not our supreme need to preserve 
somehow the principle of settling interna- 
tional disputes by the combined judgment 
of all nations? Is not U. N. indeed the hope 
of the world? Right now U. N. may be as 
weak and imperfect as were our American 
Articles of Confederation in 1781-89; but did 
not these articles somehow manage to feebly 
hold together our Thirteen Original States 
until they learned from their experience how 
to develop our infinitely stronger and more 
effective Constitution of the United States 
in 1789? In similar fashion, may not all 
nations learn from our early experience with 
U. N. until we at least achieve the fulfillment 
of our own religion's prophetic dream of 
world peace And nation shall not lift up 
sword against nation, neither shall they 
learn war any more.” 


Resolution of New York Down-State 
Division of the Polish American Con- 
gress, Inc. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ARTHUR G. KLEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 24, 1951 


Mr. KLEIN. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
granted to extend my remarks in the 
Recor, I include the following resolu- 
tion: 

It is hereby resolved that the sentiments 
of this seventh annual meeting of members 
of the New York Down-State Division of the 
Polish American Congress, Inc., held on Sat- 
urday, June 16, 1951, at the Polish National 
Home, 19-23 St. Marks Place in New York, 
are as follows: 

UMT 

We strongly feel that at the root of the 
great debate now going on in our country 
lies the fact of our military unpreparedness. 
This military and diplomatic weakness was 
brought about by the policy of appeasement 
in our relations with the Soviet Union up 
to the time of the Korean War. This un- 
fortunate attitude was responsible for the 
rapid destruction of our wartime military 
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machinery and resulted in a prolonged re- 
fusal of the Congress to put in law a com- 
prehensive universal military service and 
training act. Had this been done in the 
past 6 years, our country now would have 
several millions of trained young men. Our 
foreign policy would not have been confused 
and harassed by the feeling of unprepared- 
ness and weakness in the face of Soviet 
aggression. The present danger compels us 
to make up for the time lost in the past, 
eyen if this has to be done at a staggering 
financial and economic cost. 

Therefore, we urge the Congress of the 
United States to hasten up the enactment 
of this military measure indispensable for 
the security of our country and that of the 
free world. 

YALTA PACT 


It is by now common knowledge that most 
of the present dangers to the free world 
have their origin in the so-called Yalta 
agreements. Their combined effects proved 
disastrous to our country and to all victors 
in the war against Hitlerism except the So- 
viet Union. Specifically, the illegal partition 
of Poland, as well as the enforced submis- 
sion of the Polish people to the domination 
by the Soviets, will go down in history as a 
most regrettable error ever made by the 
United States and Great Britain. This can 
only be compared with the sell-out of China 
with the resulting effects which took place 
on the Asian Continent. 

Those parts of the Yalta decisions which 
were directed against our wartime allies must 
be repudiated, including the restoration of 
Poland’s eastern boundary as per Riga Treaty 
of 1921. We consider this repudiation as an 
indispensable weapon in our fight against 
the Soviet threat of world domination. 


DIPLOMATIC RECOGNITION 


The first manifest step toward the repudi- 
ation of the Yalta decisions should be the 
withdrawal of our diplomatic recognition of 
the regime in Warsaw imposed upon the 
Polish people by the Soviet occupant. The 
further maintenance of diplomatic relations 
with a regime under the orders of a Soviet 
general serves no useful purpose. On the 
contrary, it enables said regime to masque- 
rade as the legitimate representative of the 
Polish people which it is not. 

We reiterate our numerous previous ex- 
pressions on the necessity of withdrawal of 
United States recognition of the Moscow- 
inspired and directed Communist regime of 
Warsaw, and of recognizing the constitu- 
tional Polish Government in exile. 


COMMUNISTS 


Recognizing the need of further unite. ._- 
sistance against Communist aggression in 
Korea and other points of the Far East, we 
not only express our loyal support of our 
Government’s present endeavor in that sec- 
tion of the globe where our own sons serve 
in the colors, but we urge a substantial in- 
tensification of our Government's and of our 
entire Nation’s all-out effort against Com- 
munist onslaughts on our free institutions 
and our way of life. This, we believe, can 
be attained by increasing our vigilance in 
respect o the enemy from within, his fifth 
column, and his efforts at infiltration, as 
well as by a substantial increase of the 
United States official support of our anti- 
Communist friends and allies abroad. 


GERMANY 


The contemplated remilitarization of Ger- 
many is being met with great apprehension 
by a large part of the people of the United 
States. Politically and militarily such a 
step reflects a basic lack of faith in our in- 
herent strength. 

There is every reason to believe that a re- 
born German militarism will try to achieve 
with the help of the democracies the goals 
Hitler was unable to secure by means of 
war. It is to be feared that the German 


generals will play ball with the Western 
World only as long as the sum total of ad- 
vantages and profits to Germany will be 
greater than those which may be offered by 
the Soviet Union. 

This should be considered the only real 
motive for Germany's readiness to join the 
western powers. Such a state of mind fore- 
shadows the danger of a possible swing 
toward the Soviet Union if this should prove 
to be commensurate with the national in- 
terest of Germany. The growing strength of 
neo-Nazi parties should warn us that the 
German masses did not abandon their totali- 
tarian inclinations. 

It would be suicidal to allow Germany to 
kindle the flames of revenge and vindictive- 
ness especially against Poland, the country 
she robbed and devastated on a scale un- 
heard of in history. 

The Polish Oder Neisse frontier must be 
regarded as inviolate by the wartime allies 
of Poland inasmuch as they decided, at Pots- 
dam, that the territories east of that bound- 
ary are no longer German and that they 
have been reverted to Poland. It should be 
made clear that the Polish people will de- 
fend the recovered territories to the very 
last. 

We urge a complete reexamination of our 
present policy toward Germany. Serious 
conclusions should be drawn from the grow- 
ing renazification of the German people and 
their contempt for democracy. 


VOICE OF AMERICA AND FREE EUROPE 


We are deeply interested in the success of 
our official Voice of America as well as of the 
unofficial Radio Voice of Free Europe, and 
we therefore urge not only the broadening of 
news broadcasts of these two radio voices 
to Poland and other countries behind the 
iron curtain, but also the modernization of 
the entire system involved in these broad- 
casts so as to materially increase their effi- 
cacy and successfully cope with Communist 
propaganda and other distortion of truth, 
especially in regard to America, her policies, 
her way of life, and her determination to 
help the people of Poland and other coun- 
tries behind the iron curtain out of their 
present plight. We also urge that there be 
no political, religious, or other discrimina- 
tion in these broadcasts. 


RELIGION 


The subjugated peoples’ faith in God is 
one of the paramount factors to be con- 
sidered in any anti-Communist campaign, 
and consequently, the brand marking of ma- 
terialistic communism as a church persecu- 
tor should, in our opinion, be introduced as 
a cardinal point in the program covering 
such a campaign. We bring the persecutors 
of religion in Poland before the tribunal of 
world opinion, being deeply convinced that 
the church will emerge victorious from the 
fight. 


Six Years of U. N. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 22, 1951 


Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der unanimous consent to revise and ex- 
tend my remarks in the Appendix of the 
ReEcorD, I include an article by an Eng- 
lishman, Montgomery Belgion. 

Mr. Belgion reviews the 6 years’ efforts 
of the United Nations and is unim- 
pressed, ending up with the words, “the 
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sooner it is wound up the better for the 
world.” The article follows: 

[From Human Events of June 20, 1951] 

Sıx Years or U. N. 
(By Montgomery Belgion) 

Six years ago, on June 26, 1945, the repre- 
sentatives of 50 governments signed in San 
Francisco a Charter, setting forth the ob- 
jects for which the United Nations Organi- 
zation was ostensibly going to be founded 
in the following October, How far are those 
objects being attained? The persons who 
conduct a commercial business annually re- 
view its progress. After 6 years it is time 
to inquire how much or how little of an 
asset the United Nations is to the world. 

It is not happily named. For nothing is 
more obvious than that soon after the 
Charter was signed the member states were 
no longer united and they have never been 
united since. The absence of unity has 
tended to restrict the effect of some of the 
Organization's activities. 

There is the Security Council and the As- 
sembly. In 1946 the Security Council was 
asked to deal with a complaint that Russia 
had not withdrawn a garrison from Persia 
at the same time as a British garrison was 
removed. The Council did nothing. In 
1947 there was an allegation by the Greek 
Government that Bulgarian and Rumanian 
bands were intruding upon its territory. 
The allegation was followed by a complaint 
from Russia that Britain was interfering in 
th- domestic affairs of Greece and Indonesia. 
Again the Security Council did nothing. 
The Assembly, however, sent a commission 
to survey the Greek frontier. Presently 
Greek affairs retired from the news, and it 
is impossible to establish that this would 
not have happened even if the Assembly 
had been as inactive as the Council. 


m 


Unity has been out of the question. To 
begin at the beginning, the member states 
evidently interpret the wording of the 
Charter variously. The Charter purports to 
express the determinations and faiths not 
only of the governments whose representa- 
tives signed it, but also of the people behind 
tne governments. The Charter declares that 
these 50 peoples are determined “to establish 
conditions under which * * * justice 
can be maintained” and wish “to promote 
social progress and better standards of life 
in large freedom.” The Charter asserts the 
faith of those peoples “in fundamental hu- 
man rights, in the dignity and worth of the 
human person, in the equal rights of men 
and women and of nations.” 

Yet it is well known that in the 6-year 
interval since the Charter was signed stand- 
ards of life have not improved anywhere 
owing to any action by the United Nations. 
In some countries, notwithstanding the ex- 
irtence of the United Nations, they have de- 
teriorated. In Britain, for example, the 
stock speech of politicians for the last 6 
years has dwelt on the need of austerity, 
and at the moment it is freely prophesied 
that there is a lean time coming there. The 
United Nations seems to be without influ- 
ence in the matter one way or the other. 

The expression in the Charter of a deter- 
mination to maintain justice throughout 
the world was promptly supplemented with 
a condemnation of practices lumped to- 
gether under the barbarous term “genocide.” 
Among the practices is political persecution. 
Yet at the very time the Charter was being 
signed thousands of men and women were 
herded, for example, in French prisons as 
political offenders, 

Three years ego the United Nations drew 
up a Declaration of Human Rights, from 
which, clearly, several member-governments 
dissent. In fact, establishing the United 
Nations Organization has not facilitated the 
release from a concentration camp or » 
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forced-labor camp anywhere in the world of 
one single human being; it has saved no- 
body from detention or execution without 
trial or after a mock-trial; it has done noth- 
ing toward abolishing the persecution of 
political minorities, Regarding the latter, 
at most there has been a change in the mi- 
norities persecuted, and even for that change 
the U. N. is in no way responsible. 

Very likely, apart from the lot who shoot 
their heads off and come into the limelight, 
few men and women expected that the 
founding of the United Nations would be of 
the least use in such matters. But possibly 
there was a popular hope that the United Na- 
tions would lessen misunderstandings among 
national governments. The Charter grandil- 
oquently declares that “we, the peoples of 
the United Nations” are “determined to save 
succeeding generations from the scourge of 
war.” On the other hand, not even the 
present generation, let alone future genera- 
tions, has been spared war. 

Ever since the United Nations was founded 
war has been going on somewhere—in 
Greece, in China, in Indonesia, in Indochina, 
and finally in Korea. The United Nations 
has not proved adequate for the settlement 
of international disputes before they result 
in war, and likewise its existence has not 
averted civil war. In 1946 the Assembly 
unanimously resolved to ask the Security 
Council to draw up a plan for the reduction 
of national armaments. With what effect? 
National armaments are on the increase. 
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Apparently the existence of the United Na- 
tions has not rendered superfluous other 
groupings of states. For instance, its forma- 
tion has been followed by the formation of, 
successively, the Benelux group, the Coun- 
cil of Europe group, the alilance of Com- 
munist countries, and the North Atlantic 
Treaty group. No doubt the Charter allows 
for, and, indeed, foreshadows the making 
of regional pacts in the style of the North 
Atlantic Treaty, but is the United Nations 
really necessary on top of all these minor 
groupings? 

Not only has the founding of the United 
Nations not served to make war a thing 
of the past, but also the United Nations has 
not been able to mitigate the savagery of 
contemporary warfare. Through the efforts 
of the Organization, 63 governments ap- 
proved the Geneva Convention of 1949, Ar- 
ticle 63 of this Convention provides that 
a military force occupying foreign territory 
shall not destroy private property unless 
compelled to do so for its own safety. Yet, 
as is well known, the United Nations forces 
retreating in Korea at the beginning of this 
year turned the countryside into “scorched 
earth.” 

As regards war in Korea, when on June 
27, 1950, the President of the United States 
ordered the American forces in the Pacific 
to give immediate naval and air support to 
the South Koreans who were fighting the 
Koreans of the north, he acted 3 hours before 
the Security Council met in order to take 
a decision in his wake. And, of course, the 
decision of the Security Council was not 
unanimous. 

Analogously, although politicians of in- 
dividual member states may prate of the 
United Nations fighting for collective se- 
curity as though the Organization were a 
righteous knight in shining armor, nobody 
is deceived: The United Nations is in this 
matter the creature of the United States. 
In addition, many Americans feel that the 
transparent disguise only hinders the execu- 
tion of a purely American policy in Korea, 
while many Britons feel that if only the 
United Nations did not exist Mr. Attlee 
might clutch at Mr. Truman's coattails with 
greater persuasiveness. 

If the United Nations does not cut an 
altogether satisfactory figure when a war is 
waged -n its name, it remains to be seen if 


it can be anything to bring a war to its 
end and to restore peace. 
1 


Regarding the limitations which reality 
imposes on the part the U. N. can play in war 
and peace, the widely-applauded Romanes 
lecture which Lord Hankey delivered at Ox- 
ford on June 7 is especially illuminating. 
With the astuteness of a practical politician, 
this former head of the British Cabinet 
Secretariat and former Cabinet Minister laid 
bare the weaknesses inherent in the ideas 
that presided over the founding of the 
United Nations. 

It was apparently intended, he said, that 
the Organization shc ud first seek to main- 
tain peace and security, and then, if it 
failed in this, that it should combat ag- 
gression. But although to the superficial 
nothing seems easier than to name an ag- 
gressor, it is in fact very difficult to draw 
the line where provocation ends and ag- 
gression begins. In that matter the United 
Nations was never likely to reach unanimity, 
Therefore to some it would ever be suspect 
as partisan. 

Moreover, the world was finding out that 
once the equivocal business of naming an 
aggressor had been gone throtgh and war 
was declared against the state named, an 
international organization was not the most 
efficient instrument for waging war. As a 
mediator that could bring war to an end, 
the United Nations was equally handicapped; 
for it had to combine the roles of impartial 
arbiter and belligerent. 

There Lord Hankey diagnosed a defect 
which the United Nations took over from 
its predecessor, the League of Nations. He 
perceived the defect clearly at the time the 
League was being hatched; he was a mem- 
ber of the British celegation to the Paris 
Peace Conference of 1919. As long ago as 
that he suggested that member states which 
were parties to a dispute referred to the 
League should provisionally retire from mem- 
bership until the dispute had been decided. 
In that way the suspicion of partisanship 
would, he thought, be avoided. But the 
suggestion was ignored, which is not sur- 
prising. 

For, if parties to a quarrel are not un- 
biased concerning its wrongs and rights, 
no state can trust a panel of other states 
to decide its business with no regard to the 
particular interests of each. For a state 
to let cther states Judge between itself and 
a second state would often be to offer itself 
as a victim. 

Law will never rule in international affairs 
as it rules in civil society. An international 
body cannot fight a war as if it were a sov- 
ereign state. The United Nations was formed 
in disregard of those two elementary truths. 
The sooner it is wound up the better for 
the world. 


Forty-two Iowa Counties Among Top 200 
in United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES B. HOEVEN 


OF IOWA N 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 22, 1951 


Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
ORD, I include the following information 
and tabulations furnished me by the 
Iowa Development Commission. 

Forty-two Iowa counties are among 
the 200 counties which lead the Nation 
in gross cash farm income, as estimated 
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by the magazine Sales Management, the 
Iowa Development Commission reports. 
Nine of these counties are in the Eighth 
Congressional District of Iowa, which I 
have the honor to represent. 

Sales Management annually makes its 
own study of income and buying power 
across the Nation. Its 1951 Survey of 
Buying Power has just been published. 
The survey estimates buying power dur- 
ing the calendar year 1950. 

Ten Texas counties and 26 in Cali- 
fornia are numbered among the 200 
leaders. The 200 counties together ac- 
count for 26.5 percent of the United 
States farm income. There are about 
3,000 counties in the Nation. 

Iowa counties listed among the top 
200, and their 1950 farm income as esti- 
mated by Sales Management: 
$45, 619, 000 

40, 938, 000 


25, 325, 000 
25, 151, 000 
25, 134, 000 


24, 388, 000 
24, 003, 000 
23, 742, 000 


Cost of Foreign Aid 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS E. MARTIN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 22, 1951 


Mr. MARTIN of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, 
in accordance with permission granted 
in the House of Representatives, I am 
including herewith figures prepared by 
the Legislative Reference Service to show 
the full impact of our foreign-aid pro- 
gram on the counties and cities of my 
congressional district. This distribu- 
tion has been made in accordance with 
the per capita average for each man, 
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woman, and child throughout the United 

States and it brings home to the people 

of my district the tremendous size of 

the load of debt the people of my dis- 
trict must bear because of our foreign- 

aid program for the years July 1, 1940, 

to June 30, 1952. 

Total cost of foreign aid apportioned on a 
Nation-wide per capita basis as applied to 
the population of counties and cities of 
5,000 or more in the First Congressional 
District of Iowa + 


Share of all 
P i 88 
R 1 opula - proposed an 
Area (counties and eities) ton provided, July 
1, 1940, to June 
30, 1952 
a) 02 (3) 
Cedar Count 17, 734 | $12, 208, 440. 28 
Des Moines County. -| 42,056 28, 952, 181. 52 
Burlington, city... 30, 639 21, 092, 500. 38 
N 18, 687 12, 864, 504, 54 
5, 831 4, O41, 177. 02 
15, 838 10, 903, 195. 96 
15, 451 10, 636, 777. 42 
> „012 4, 847, 853. 64 
Johnson Coun 45, 591 31, 385, 756. 22 
Towa City... 27, 018 18, 599, 731. 56 
Lee County 43, 002 29, 603, 436. 84 
Fort Madison, city.. 14, 943 10, 287, 060. 06 
Keokuk, city....-.-. -| 16,076 11, 067, 039, 92 
Louisa County -| 10,878 7, 488, 632, 76 
Muscantine County. -| 32, 987 22, 708, 910. 54 
Muscantine, city.... -| 19, 483 13, 412, 486, 86 
Scott County. -| 99,879 68, 758, 701. 18 
Bettendorf, city 5, 110 3, 517, 826. 20 
Davenport, city. -| 73,640 50, 695, 248, 80 
Van Buren County... 10, 988 7, 564, 358, 90 
Washington County.. ---| 19,521 13, 438, 646. 82 
Washington, city.......--..-- 5, 880 4, 047, 909. 60 


1 Apportionment is made on the basis of $104,476,000,000 
total foreign aid proposed and provided by the United 
States, July 1, 1940, to June 30, 1952, The $688.42 per 
person in the United States includes troops overseas and 

incorporated territories, Foreign aid figures in column 
3 were computed. 


Source: U, S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of 
Census. 1950 Census of Population, Preliminary 
Count. Apr. 1, 1951. 


House Appropriations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JACKSON E. BETTS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 22, 1951 


Mr. BETTS. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I include in the 
Appendix of the Record a resolution by 
the Findlay (Ohio) Junior Chamber of 
Commerce on the subject House Appro- 
priations: 


FINDLAY JUNIOR CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
Findlay, Ohio, May 7, 1951. 
Subject: House appropriations, 
Hon. Jackson E. Betts, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR REPRESENTATIVE BETTS: Whereas the 
membership of the Findlay Junior Chamber 
of Commerce of Findlay, Ohio, as individ- 
uals and as an organization, feel that it is 
incumbent upon them as citizens and lead- 
ers in their community to keep in constant 
touch with and ever vigilant of matters 
concerning the operation of the United 
States Government; and 

Whereas the members have at various 
meetings discussed the particular problem 
of efficiency and economy in the operation 
ot the Government of the United States and 


the harmful effects which have and will in 
the future result from inefficiency, waste, 
and extravagance; and 

Whereas the members deem that some or 
all of the following harmful results have 
come or will inevitably come from Govern- 
ment inefficiency, waste, and extravagance, 
to wit: (1) Inflation; (2) unnecessary taxa- 
tion; (3) deficit financing; (4) lack of faith 
in Government which will lead to socializa- 
tion of our free institutions and loss of 
individual freedom; (5) loss of ability to 
assume our responsibilities as a leader in the 
community of nations: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the membership of the 
Findlay Junior Chamber of Commerce rec- 
ommend to the Senate and the House of 
Representatives of the Congress of the 
United States that the following steps be 
taken in regard to all future budget 
expenditures: 

1, Eliminate waste in the operation of the 
Government by thoroughly investigating all 
appropriations and making all possible re- 
ductions of expenditures wherever feasible 
in connection with these appropriations. 

2. Make concerted efforts to reduce the 
expenditures in the President’s recommended 
budget for 1952 by such means and in such 
a manner ab to achieve the maximum sav- 
ings of the taxpayer’s money consistent with 
the aim of maintaining good government. 
In this regard we recommend the proposals of 
the Honorable Harry F. Byrp, Senator from 
Virginia, in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of Feb- 
ruary 5, 1951, which sets forth clearly and 
precisely the means whereby such aims may 
be accomplished and a goal, which, if it were 
to be reached, would obviate the necessity of 
any immediate tax increase and still keep 
the country on a pay-as-you-go basis. 

3. Allow sufficient funds for defense, but 
take care to scrutinize all expenditures, 
whether labeled “defense” or.“nondefense” 
expenditures, with extreme.care with the 
view of eliminating or reducing all unneces- 
sary expenses. In this connection it should 
be remembered that budget items cannot be 
considered untouchable merely because they 
have been classed as “defense” expenditures. 

We would appreciate your bringing this 
resolution before the entire House Appropria- 
tions Committee at your earliest convenience. 

Sincerely yours, ` 
RICHARD E. MORGAN, 
Chairman, 
LESTER B. Moss, 
RICHARD F. WOODCOCK, 
STANLEY LEAR, 
Legislative Committee, 


Federal Spending Facts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL A. REED 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 22, 1951 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speakcr, 
under leave to extend my remarks, here- 
tofore granted, I am inserting some most 
instructive figures prepared and pre- 
sented by the Council of State Chambers 
of Commerce: 


How THE 48 STATES WOULD SHARE THE COST 
OF THE PRESIDENT’S $8,500,000,000 FOREIGN- 
AID PROGRAM : 

The administration still has not submitted 
to Congress the implementing legislation for 
the $8,500,000,000 foreign-aid program pro- 
posed for the fiscal year 1952, despite the 
fact that the President outlined the program 
to Congress on May 24. 
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In the meantime the administration, hes- 
itant because of the shocking impact at home 
of such a huge spending program abroad, 
has resorted to an educational campaign of 
sending a group of Congressmen overseas to 
study the results of foreign spending to date. 

The announced purpose of the President's 
foreign-aid program is to strengthen other 
free nations (including Tito's Yugoslavia) by 
providing military assistance in the amount 
of $6,250,000,000 and economic aid in the 
amount of $2,250,000,000. 

In his message outlining the program the 
President devoted more than 6,000 words to 
telling how the funds would be distributed 
among the nations to be aided. But his 
message gave no indication of what such 
an expenditure means to Americans who are 
asked to tax themselves to pay for it. 

Let’s look at that angle and keep in mind 
that all Federal expenditures are met by 
taxation and that the taxes are extracted 
from the people of the 48 States, the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and the several Terri- 
tories. The estimated amount which the 
taxpayers in each of these States would bear 
toward the cost of the proposed $8,500,000,- 
000 foreign-aid outlay is shown on the table 
on pages 2 and 3. 


HOW MUCH IS $8,500,000,000? 


Eight and one-half billion dollars is almost 
as much as the total amount expended by 
the Federal Government in prewar 1940 for 
all purposes, including national defense and 
interest on the debt. 

It exceeds by more than a half-billion dol- 
lars the total taxes collected last year for the 
support of all 48 State governments .com- 
bined. Estimated 1950 State tax collections, 
exclusive of unemployment compensation 
payroll taxes, totaled $7,939,000,000. 

It exceeds the sum total of all Federal 
excise-tax collections in the fiscal year 1951, 
which the President’s budget estimates at 
$8,250,000,000. 

It exceeds the total amount of Federal 
personal income taxes paid last year by more 
than 35,000,000 American taxpayers having 
incomes of $5,000 and under. 

Accordingly, Congress should determine 
first whether the United States can afford 
this recurrent program of indefinite dura- 
tion. If it can afford it, then Congress 
should make sure that the estimates of 
need are reliable and realistic. With these 
points established, Congress should insure 
that the expenditures themselves are made 
with maximum effectiveness, 


Breakdown by States 
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State taxeg | Bach as 
borne by 
State 


United States total 


Alabama 1. 15 97, 750, 000 
Arizona +38 32, 300, 000 
67 56, 950, 900 

i 8.20 704, 650, 000 

82 69, 700, 000 

1.64 139, 400, 000 

40 39, 100, 000 

1,42 120, 700, 000 

1.45 123, 250, 000 

+32 27, 200, 000 

7.51 638, 350, 000 

2.27 192, 950, 000 

j ERA 1. 48 125, 800, 000 
Kansas... 1.09 92, 650, 000 
Kentucky... 1.21 102, 850, 000 
Louisiana.. ARS 1.27 107, 950, 000 
alne 44 37, 400, 000 
Maryland 1. 79 152, 150, 000 
Massachusett: 3.44 292, 400, 000 
Michigan 1. 70 407, 150, 000 
Minnesota. 1.81 153, 850, 000 
Mississippi.. .67 56, 950, 000 
Missouri... 2.71 230, 350, 000 
Montana 2 28, 900, 000 
Nebraska.. 81 68, 850, 000 
Nevada 13 11, 050, 000 
New Hampshire.. . 23, 800, 000 
OW Jerse 7 ssececneaee 8.36 | 285, 600, 000 
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Breakdown by States—Continued 


2 9 — * 
‘ederal ' 
Each State's 
taxes ha 
borne by ro 
State 


State 


0. $27, 
14.72 | 1,251, 
1. 139, 
8 26, 
5. 487, 
1. 96, 
f 83, 
7. 612, 
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wall, and Alaska 


The formula used in estimating each 
State’s share of the proposed military and 
economic-assistance program consists of 


three factors: (1) The percent of individual ` 


income taxes collected from each State; (2) 
the proportion of corporate income taxes 
borne by each State, measured by the State’s 
percent of the national income; and (3) 
the proportion of excise and miscellaneous 
taxes (excluding social security taxes), 
borne by each State, measured by the State's 
percent of total population. 

Each of the three factors is weighted ac- 
cording to the percent each tax bears of the 
total Federal tax revenue (1950 figures): 
Individual income taxes 47.24 percent, cor- 
porate income taxes 29.89 percent, and excise 
and miscellaneous taxes 22.87 percent. Total, 
100 percent. 

Thus we get a picture of Federal taxes 
borne by, rather than collected from, each 
State which, we believe, more nearly reflects 
the true distribution of the Federal tax 

burden. 
<a ALVIN A. BURGER, 

Research Director. 


St. Lawrence Waterway Project—Unjus- 
tifiable Tax Spending 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 22, 1951 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, from 
the editorial columns of the Michigan 
Times, Grand Rapids, Mich., dated May 
5, 1951, comes the charge that the con- 
struction of the St. Lawrence waterway 
project would be a wasteful and unnec- 
essary white elephant, and its cost to the 
taxpayers would be staggering. 

The editorial follows: 

UNJUSTIFIABLE TAX SPENDING 

That old standby, the St. Lawrence water- 
way project, is back in the news. This time 
its construction is being urged on the 
grounds that it is important to the national 
defense, an argument which finds small sup- 
port in informed quarters. For instance, the 
National Security Resources Board pointed 
out some time ago that it would be inexpe- 
dient and impractical to initiate the project 


in a war period because of the burden on 
materials, equipment, and manpower. 

The waterway would be highly vulnerable 
to enemy attack. It would have seven wide- 
ly separated locks, and if any one were dis- 
abled, all transportation through the water- 
way would be stopped for a long time. If 
either of the waterway's two vital dams were 
destroyed, moreover, the waterway would be 
closed indefinitely. 

The claim that the waterway would be 
self-liquidating has been blasted in study 
after study. Traffic estimates on which tolls 
would be based have, in many cases, been 
totally unrealistic and in excess of the 
claimed capacity of the project. And it is 
dollars to doughnuts that the ultimate cost 
of building the huge waterway would be 
enormously in excess of present estimates— 
something which is practically always true of 
Government ventures of this nature. 

Engineering, economic, and military argu- 
ments against the waterway would fill a fat 
book. A sound brief opinion of the project’s 
worth is found in a recent report of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the State of New 
York which said, “On the basis of available 
evidence, there can be no justification for 
the St. Lawrence seaway and power project, 
either as an economic necessity or a nation- 
al defense measure.” It would be a wasteful 
and unnecessary white elephant, and its cost 
to the taxpayers would be staggering. 


Resolutions of Estonian, Latvian, and 
Lithuanian Councils 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EDWARD A. GARMATZ 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 22, 1951 


Mr. GARMATZ. Mr. Speaker, last 
Saturday, June 16, the members of the 
Baltic-American Societies held a mass 
meeting in Baltimore to observe Baltic 
States Day, the eleventh anniversary of 
the annexation of the Governments of 
Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania by Soviet 
Russia. 

At this meeting the following resolu- 
tion was adopted, urging the Senate to 
ratify the Genocide Convention, which 
has been reported by a subcommittee of 
me Senate Committee on Foreign Rela- 

ons: 


Whereas on June 16 and 17, 1940, the Bal- 
tic Republics of Estonia, Latvia, and Lithu- 
ania were brutally and illegally occupied by 
the most cruel dictatorship this world has 
ever witnessed—the Soviet Union; and 

Whereas immediately the economic, social, 
and political life was destroyed and religious 
life suppressed and also statesmen, military, 
civic, educational, and social leaders were 
imprisoned continually until June 14, 1941, 
within 3 days more than 100,000 people were 
arrested, tortured, slain, and deported to 
Siberian slave-labor camps; and 

Whereas this genocide practice has affected 
to the present day 2,000,000 inhabitants in 
the Baltic States, and human, civil rights, 
and fundamental freedoms are nonexistent 
in occupied Baltic States, in violation of the 
pledge the Soviet Union made in signing the 
United Nations Charter, which Charter con- 
tains many regulations concerning the pro- 
tection of human rights; and 

Whereas the problems of Europe cannot 
be completely settled without first determin- 
ing the rightful status of the Baltic States 
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in the only honorable manner commensurate 
with the solemn obligations assumed under 


the Atlantic Charter and the Yalta Declara- 


tion pertaining to the “Liberation” of Euro- 
pean peoples: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we express our gratitude to 
the United States Government for not rec- 
ognizing the enforced incorporation of the 
Baltic States into the Soviet Union, and for 
the shelter offered and given to the home- 
less victims of the Soviet regime; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That we lift our hearts in prayer 
to Almighty God for the deliverance of these 
innocent victims of ruthless Soviet aggres- 
sion and enslavement; and be it further 

Resolved, That we appeal to the President 
and the Senate of the United States to rati- 
fy and proclaim the Genocide Convention, 
to enable the United States to expose, 
through the forum of the United Nations, 
before world opinion the criminal acts of 
Genocide, now being perpetrated by Soviet 
Russia in the Baltic Republics; and be it 
finally 

Resolved, That copies of this Resolution be 
submitted to the President of the United 
States, the Secretary of State, Maryland 
Members of both Houses of Congress, and 
the Governor of the State of Maryland, the 
United States representative in the United 
Nations, the Mayor of Baltimore, the diplo- 
matic and consular representatives of Esto- 
nia, Latvia, and Lithuania in the United 
States, and the press. £ 


ANTHONY J. MICEIKA, 
Chairman, Lithuanian Committee, 
R. ISR, 
Chairman, Estonian Committee. 
IGORS BLOSFELDS, 
Chairman, Latvian Committee, 


lowa’s First Congressional District 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS E. MARTIN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 22, 1951 

Mr. MARTIN of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extehd my remarks in the 
Recor, I include the following summary 
of farm values in my congressional dis- 
trict. This information was prepared at 
my request by the Bureau of the Census, 
and these figures bring to the attention 
of the Nation the large investment in 
our farms and their tremendous pro- 
duction and contribution to our Nation’s 
economy. 

Iowa’s First District Has HIGH FARM VALUES 

WASHINGTON, D. C.—Values of land and 
buildings on the 22,234 farms in the 12 coun- 
ties of the First Iowa Congressional District 
have increased more than $9,000 per farm 
in the 5 years preceding the 1950 census, 
according to the Census Bureau. The aver- 
age values of these farms in the 1945 census 
of agriculture was approximately $16,000, and 
this had increased to $25,000 in the 1950 
census. 

Gross farm income in the 5 years kept pace 
with the increased values. In the 1945 
census the sales of farm products yielded 
approximately $123,000,000, and the com- 
parable figure as shown by the 1950 census 
was $174,964,819. 

These 22,234 farms had acreage of 3,522,- 
803, so that the gross farm revenue from the 
sale of farm products was approximately $50 
per acre. This included pacture as well as 
cropland. 
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The values of land and buildings do not in- 
clude the great values represented by live- 
stock, equipment, and crops on hand. These 
assets in 1950 included 477,670 cattle and 
1,490,177 hogs. The 1950 cattle figure was 
about 70,000 smaller than 5 years earlier but 
this was compensated for by the fact that the 
1950 hog inventory was 400,000 above 1945. 

Most of the farm revenue was obtained 
from the sale of livestock and livestock 
products. Sales of cattle yielded $39,238,840 
in 1949, the last full year before the census, 
and the sale of hogs produced $75,112,020. 
The sale of whole milk and butterfat in 
cream was an important item. Whole milk 
amounting to 173,597,808 pounds yielded $6,- 
056,096 but this was exceeded by the $6,407,- 
959 received from the sale of butterfat in 
cream. The sales of whole milk were ap- 
proximately 30,000,000 pounds over the 1944 
figure. 


The average monthly electric bill paid by 
the nearly 20,000 electrified farms was $9.08. 
In the entire district there were 839 farms 
that had product sales of more than $25,000 


in 1949 and 4,974 whose sales were between 
$10,000 and $25,000. 

These farms husked 52,837,035 bushels of 
corn in 1949, a substantial increase over 
1944, 

There were only 25,028 horses on these 
farms in 1950—not much more than 1 horse 
to a farm—and less than half of the 54,941 
shown 5 years earlier. The tremendous in- 
crease of power equipment explained this 
change. In 1950 these farms had 8,727 mo- 
tortrucks, 27,303 tractors, and 24,611 auto- 
mobiles. 

A highly favorable development shown by 
the 1950 census was a substantial decline 
in the proportion of tenancy, the 5-year 
changes, by counties, being as follows: Iowa 
County from 36.9 to 34.5; Johnson, 32.6 to 
27.5; Cedar, 47.7 to 42.7; Scott, 39.8 to 35.4; 
Muscatine, 40.6 to 33.9; Washington, 38.7 to 
84.2; Louisa, 38.4 to 32.6; Des Moines, 32.8 to 
25.3; Henry, 37.7 to 31.4; Jefferson, 35.3 to 
25.7; Van Buren, 28 to 19.9; and Lee, 25 to 
18.9. 


Iowa’s First District has high farm values 
[From the 1950 census} 


Number of| Farms with| Acreage in | Sales of farm | Values o. land 


County farms electricity farms [products, 1949)and buildings 
1, 988 1, 921 360,572 | 817, 874, 387 $49, 733, 796 
2,417 2, 108 374, 277 21, 291, 878 70, 419, 205 
2,144 1, 969 354, 306 24, 963, 164 70, 550, 464 
2,079 1, 946 265, 331 18, 056, 740 60, 673, 536 
1, 683 1, 681 250, 234 14, 455, 372 47, 516, 139 
2,17 2,012 342, 620 19, 686, 588 61, 317, 732 
1, 23 1,079 234, 11, 278, 660 34, 939, 

1, 52) 1, 380 229, 516 11, 467, 845 42, 846, 570 
1, 783 | 1, 542 262, 396 12, 005, 087 44, 986, 873 
1, 68 1.363 257, 221 8, 285, 320 28, 504, 650 
J, 1,148 287, 543 6, 549, 940 19, 223, 974 
L 1, 674 295, 497 9, 049, 838 31, 927, 401 
22 19,883 | 3,522,803 | 174, 964, 819 562, 729, 495 


Twenty-ninth Infantry Division 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE H. FALLON 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 22, 1951 


Mr. FALLON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orD, I include the following letters and 
resolution: 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washingon, D. C., June 21, 1951, 
Adjt. BENJAMIN F, CASSELL, 
The Twenty-ninth Division Association, 
Inc., Baltimore, Md. 

DEAR ADJUTANT CASSELL: This will ac- 
knowledge and thank you for your letter of 
June 17, enclosing a copy of the resolution 
adopted by your department at the conven- 
tion, on June 17, 1951. 

I think your resolution is a very good one 
and certainly justified. Although no men- 
tion was made of the Twenty-ninth Division 
by General Bradley in his book, we of Mary- 
land are very familiar and proud of the im- 
portant and heroic part the Twenty-ninth 
Division contributed in the invasion of 
France and the pursuit of the enemy to 
ultimate victory. 

I, therefore, believe I may play some part 
in the correction of this injustice by insert- 
ing your resolution in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record where it will be recorded for pos- 
terity. 

Thanking you for bringing this matter to 
my attention, and with best wishes to you 


and the members of your department, I am 
Sincerely yours, 


Tue TWENTY-NINTH 
DIVISION ASSOCIATION, INC., 
Baltimore, Md., June 17, 1951. 
Dear Sir: A copy of a resolution passed by 
this department, in convention assembled, 
on June 17, 1951, is furnished in accordance 
with the closing paragraph thereof. 
Very truly yours, 
BENJAMIN F. CASSELL, 
Department Adjutant. 


Resolution 5 


This resolution, passed by the Twenty- 
ninth Division Association, Department of 
Maryland, assembled at its thirty-third 
annual convention, held at the Lord Balti- 
more Hotel, Baltimore, Md., June 16 and 17, 
1951, witnesseth, that: 

Whereas Gen. Omar N. Bradley is the 
author of and has published his book en- 
titled “A Soldier’s Story,” which will, in all 
probability, have a wide dissemination and 
circulation among the discerning and read- 
ing public; and further 

Whereas among the series of articles ap- 
pearing in Life magazine, there has recently 
been published an alleged condensation 
covering the Omaha Beach operations, some- 
times generally called the Normandy Inva- 
sion; and further 

Whereas from the publication and reading 
of General Bradley's book and life, history 
of World War II could be warped, twisted, 
and colored by what appears to be a studied 
slight or omission of the glorious and deci- 
sive part played in the Omaha Beach opera- 
tion by the men and arms of the Twenty- 
ninth Infantry Division; and further 
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Whereas these omissions seem to be inten- 
tional and calculated to ignore the credit, 
honor, and proper evaluation of the heroic 
character of the Twenty-ninth Infantry Di- 
vision as a determinative fighting force in 
this crucial campaign; and further 

Whereas a proper, truthful, and correct 
recording of the reality and worthiness of 
the Twenty-ninth Infantry Division's assign- 
ment and the carrying out of its objectives 
should be acknowledged by General Brad- 
ley, to the end that he publicly explain, im- 
plement, and qualify his bare and bald im- 
plication that the blue and gray division 
were either not in the fight, or that their 
participation and mission on the scene were 
unimportant or casual as would appear from 
a reading of his book and Life magazine, as 
these stories now stand; and further 

Whereas the officers and men of this divi- 
sion, as represented at this convention, pro- 
test, in as vigorous, strong, and direct lan- 
guage as is possible, including any criticism 
that may be unintentionally omitted by the 
author, the apparently intentional and cal- 
culated omission of the very important part 
played by the Twenty-ninth Infantry Divi- 
sion in the D-day landings and their sequels 
on the Normandy beachhead, in the book 
recently published by Gen. Omar N. Bradley, 
present Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staffs; and further 

Whereas the preamble of the constitution 
of the Twenty-ninth Infantry Division Asso- 
ciation is solidly based upon the premise of 
perpetuating the friendships we cherish; to 
glorify our dead (and not to ignore, garble, 
warp, twist, eliminate, or play down the 
achievements for which they laid down 
their very lives); and to further keep before 
our country the record of the Twenty-ninth 
Infantry Division in the world wars: Be it 
therefore 

Resolved— 


1. That this thirty-third annual conven- 
tion of the Twenty-ninth Infantry Division 
Association, Department of Maryland, is of 
the opinion that if the A Soldier’s Story and 
the condensation of the Life publication of 
the Omaha Beach Operation are permitted 
to become history, that Gen. Omar M. Brad- 
ley, its author, has apparently deliberately 
chosen, whether for personal or professional 
reasons, not squaring with the facts, to ig- 
nore the role played there by the Twenty- 
ninth Infantry Division, and that this dis- 
torted and prejudiced view is a canard upon 
all the men and arms who participated in 
the Normandy Beach maneuver, living, 
wounded, dead, and missing in action, and 
a tarnishment and blemish upon the proud 
history, traditions, and escutcheon of this 
great fighting force; and it is further 

Resolved, That the convention can over- 
look the apparently deliberate omission of 
any reference to the capture of St, Lo, by 
the Twenty-ninth, thus paving the way for 
the “break-through” of July 25, 1944; the 
successful pursuit of the enemy; the capture 
of the Port of Brest, a tactical success but a 
strategic failure; subsequent fighting on 
German soil; but we cannot overlook this 
glaring insult to the hundreds of dead who 
still lie in the cemeteries, the Valhallas of 
their glorious achievements, and which mute 
but heroic dead gave their lives in the suc- 
cessful landings on the worst and most im- 
portant part of the Omaha Beach, who, in so 
doing, insured the success of the landing, 
opened the two exits to the beach, and thus 
made it possible for those who landed along- 
side of and who followed the Twenty-ninth 
Infantry Division to get off the beaches and 
to engage the enemy inland; it is further 

Resolved, That because General Bradley 
was a great leader and a great soldier, it is 
all the more regrettable that he has let his 
personal professional inhibitions so sway him 
so as to give the full or major credit for the 
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Omaha Beach operations to another divi- 
sion; it is further 

Resolved, That the attention of the read- 
ing public and of General Bradley be called 
to Omaha Beachhead, the title of the book 
published officially by the Historical Divi- 
sion, United States War Department, one of 
the many of the American Forces in Action 
series, In its foreword it states that it is 
“especially for the information of wounded 
men. It will show these soldiers, who have 
served their country so well, the part they 
and their comrades played in achievements 
which do honor to the record of the United 
States Army.” And this foreword is signed 
by no less a personage and authority than 
Gen. George C. Marshall, then Chief of Staff. 
This is the real soldiers’ story of what took 
place at Omaha Beach and the glorious part 
played in it by the Twenty-ninth Infantry 
Division, of which we are all so justly pride- 
ful to have been each a small but integral 
part; and it is further 

Resolved, That full and not casual study 
and reference be made to Joseph H. Ewing's 
history of us, entitled “Twenty-nine, Let's 
Go.“ from which we quote and close: 

“Our country * * will never forget 
the heroism of those soldiers on Omaha 
Beach on June 6, 1944. That was the fate- 
ful day of the war. On fortunes of that 
landing on the Normandy coast hung suc- 
cess or failure in the war against Germany. 
The troops met the test. The landing was 
made good, the beach taken, the cliff 
stormed, the fame of the Twenty-ninth In- 
fantry Division * * * handed down to 
history. Their record in the St. Lo drive, in 
the breakthrough in France, and in the heavy 
fighting which followed in the fall and 
winter gave further proof of their soldierly 
valor. They could always be counted on.” 

This above quotation is from Hon. Robert 
P. Patterson, the former Secretary of War, 
speaking of the Twenty-ninth Division. 

General Eisenhower, in his official report 
to the Combined Chiefs of Staff on the oper- 
ations in Europe, wrote: 

“It was in the St. Laurent-sur-Mer sec- 
tor, on Omaha Beach, where the American 
V Corps assault was launched that the great- 
est difficulties were experienced. Not only 
were the surf conditions worse than else- 
where, causing heavy losses in amphibious 
tanks and landing craft among the mined 
obstacles, but the leading formations—the 
One Hundred and Sixteenth Infantry of the 
Twenty-ninth Division at Vierville-sur- 
Mer * * * had the misfortune to en- 
counter at the beach the additional strength 
of a German division, the Three Hundred 
and Fifty-second Infantry, which had re- 
cently reinforced the coastal garrison. 
* + + Exhausted and disorganized at the 
edge of the pounding breakers, the Ameri- 
cans were * * * pinned down to the 
beaches, but despite murderous fire * * * 
with extreme gallantry they worked their 
way through enemy positions. The cost 
was heavy. Before the beaches were cleared 
some 800 men of the One Hundred and Six- 
teenth had fallen * * * but their un- 
flinching courage had turned what might 
have been a catastrophe into a glorious 
victory.” 

The country has not forgotten, General 
Eisenhower has not forgotten, General Mar- 
shall has not forgotten. Apparently none 
but General Bradley has forgotten this true 
“Soldier's Story.” 

And it is further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
multiple copied and a copy hereof be mailed 
to the press, to Life magazine, to the pub- 
lishers of A Soldier's Story, to Gen. Omar N. 
Bradley, to all Members of Congress from 
the States of Virginia, Maryland, Pennsyl- 
vania, and New Jersey, and that an engrossed 
copy hereof be forwarded for the informa- 
tion and action of the national convention 


of the Twenty-ninth Infantry Association at 
its forthcoming meeting in Newark, N. J., 
this fall. 
BENJAMIN F. CASSELL, 
Department Adjutant, 


A Treaty That Is Morally Extinct 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THADDEUS M. MACHROWICZ 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 22, 1951 


Mr. MACHROWICZ. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I de- 
sire to include an editorial which ap- 
peared in the Nutley Sun, of Nutley, 
N. J., under date of May 25, 1951, en- 
titled “A Treaty That Is Morally Ex- 
tinct,” commenting on the proposed re- 
vision of the Italian peace treaty and 
lauding my colleague, the Honorable 
PETER W. Robixo, JR., for his efforts in 
this direction. The need for revision is 
vital and essential to aid Italy in its con- 
tinuing fight against communism. I be- 
lieve the results of the latest elections in 


Italy indicate more clearly than ever 


before that immediate action should be 
taken to revise this treaty. 

Italy is required to pay economic 
reparations to Soviet Russia, Yugoslavia, 
Greece, and Abyssinia. There are other 
unconscionable provisions of the treaty, 
such as a harsh limitation on the size 
of Italy’s armed forces. Such provisions 
weaken Italy economically, and make it 
impossible to properly defend her borders 
and to protect herself internally. 

The enemies of democracy—Commu- 
nists—had ample persuasive arguments 
to tell the voters when they informed 
them that in the contemplated treaties 
with Japan and Western Germany there 
would be no economic reparations and 
no limitations on rearming these two 
countries. 

How can we expect a nation such as 
Italy to defend herself and her friends 
in Western Europe, while we continue 
to uphold the terms of the Italian Peace 
Treaty of 1947. Under the terms of this 
treaty, which is a product of hatred 
and revenge engineered by Russia, Italy 
has been limited to a 185,000-man army. 
You can see, as indicated in this one ex- 
ample, that the treaty is designed to ren- 
der Italy militarily and economically 
weak. In World War II, this same coun- 
try raised an army of 8,000,000 men and 
contributed, in the latter years of the 
war, substantially toward the victory of 
the allies. 

Mr. Speaker, this Italian peace treaty 
is totally inconsistent with the princi- 
ples of the Atlantic Charter, Marshall 
plan, mutual defense assistance pro- 
grams, and our North Atlantic Treaty. 
We cannot possibly urge and expect this 
Nation to defend itself when we recog- 
nize the validity of a treaty which makes 
it impossible for her to do so. 

I wish to highly commend my col- 
league, the gentleman from New Jersey 
(Mr. Roprxo], for his efforts to bringing 
this message home to our citizens. 
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As stated in the editorial: 


The West needs Italy * * * to help 
buttress itself against the Red hordes, 


The editorial, mentioned above, fol- 
lows: 
A Treaty THAT Is MORALLY EXTINCT 


It is obvious that the west needs every ally 
it can get to bar the way to Communist ag- 
gression, 

Italy, which came over to our side before 
the end of the fighting in Europe, stands 
ready to help us padlock the defenses of 
Western Europe. Alas, a peace treaty im- 
posed upon Italy forbids her to arm beyond 
170,000 men. That is an awful small armed 
force from a nation of 39,000,000 people. 
Italy is ready to mobilize against commu- 
nism; she can furnish upward of 3,000,000 
men already battle trained. Only the limi- 
tations of a treaty prevent her giving that 
help. 

Congressman PETER W. Roprno. who won 
his captaincy in the American Army while 
fighting in Italy, has urged the softening of 
the Italian treaty. This week Foreign Min- 
ister Count Carlo Sforza asked the big pow- 
ers to consider a complete revision of the 
treaty. 

The west needs Italy as it needs Germany 
to help buttress itself against the Red hordes, 
The treaty is morally extinct, and its con- 
tinuance can only be punitive. This is not 
the time to punish Italy; this is the time to 
ask her to help us defend herself and other 
peoples who want to stay freemen in a demo- 
cratic manner. 


Alexander’s Rising Star 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CHARLES R. HOWELL 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 22, 1951 


Mr. HOWELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I would like to call to the attention 
of all Members of Congress an editorial 
entitled Alexander's Rising Star,” which 
appeared in the Trenton Evening Times 
on June 20, 1951. 

The following editorial contains de- 
served praise for my friend, Under Sec- 
retary Alexander, who is doing an ex- 
traordinarily fine job in our current de- 
fense effort and who should have a bril- 
liant future in the service of our Govern- 
ment. 

The editorial follows: 

ALEXANDER'S RISING STAR 

Under Secretary of the Army Archibald 
S. Alexander has been selected by the Work- 
ing Press of New Jersey as “the Jerseyman 
who has been outstanding in national de- 
fense.” He will receive an award at a dinner 
in Asbury Park Saturday night. This recog- 
nition is one more of numerous evidences 
that Mr. Alexander is swiftly emerging as a 
political figure who will loom large on the 
scene during the next year or two. 

In fact, he is the only Democrat who stands 
out conspicuously as a potential candidate 
for a major office. Under these circum- 
stances, it seems likely that Mr. Alexander 
can have his choice of the Senate nomina- 
tion as the opponent of Senator H. ALexan- 
DER SMITH, who will in all probability seek 
reelection, or the gubernatorial nomination 
at the end of Governor Driscoll's term. 
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Regardless of what the future may hold for 
him in the way of political preferment, Mr. 
Alexander is now establishing a sound repu- 
tation as an able and conscientious admin- 
istrator who is handling a difficult respon- 
sibility with competency. What is equally 
important, at least from the viewpoint of 
political advantage, is the fact that he is 
gaining public confidence and making 
friends. 


Resolutions Adopted by National Rivers 
and Harbors Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN R. MURDOCK 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 22, 1951 


Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to print I wish to extend in the 
Appendix of the Recorp the following 
resolutions unanimously adopted by the 
officers and directors of the National 
Rivers and Harbors Congress at the 
Mayflower Hotel in the city of Washing- 
ton on May 11, 1951. The resolutions 
are as follows: 


RESOLUTIONS UNANIMOUSLY ADOPTED BY THE 
OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS OF THE NATIONAL 
RIVERS AND HARBORS ConGRESS, May 11, 
1951 


I. THE PRESIDENT’S WATER RESOURCES POLICY 
COMMISSION 


The National Rivers and Harbors Congress 
believes the President’s Water Resources 
Policy Commission together with its staff 
and the large numbers of key personnel 
drafted from existing Federal agencies have 
done a magnificent job of collecting from 
numerous sources, into a single three volume 
report, the law, practice, and public opinion 
on the many ramifications of the develop- 
ment of water and land resources. We are 
cognizant of the hard painstaking and often 
discouraging work involved in this Hercu- 
lean task and we commend the Commission 
and its collaborators for resoluteness in their 
task of research. With respect to the policy 
outlined by the Commission, however, this 
Congress is constrained to reserve the right 
to object to a number of the radical meas- 
ures recommended. For example, through- 
out the recommendations on planning and 
evaluation expressing the Commission’s 
opinion on the need for coordination, mul- 
tiple-purpose approach, basin-wide develop- 
ment, comprehensive planning, and so forth, 
little, if any, recognition is given to the great 
advances that the existing Federal agencies 
have made toward these ends, except in the 
case of the TVA or valley authority type of 
development. This Congress has repeatedly 
expressed its opposition to this type of so- 
cialistic basin development for good and 
valid reasons and it does not now believe 
there is any good to be gained by resorting 
to valley authorities, basin commissions, or 
super review-boards, America is richly en- 
dowed with natural resources and the United 
States has done more than any other nation 
in the development of these resources by 
methods and agencies that, while not with- 
out fault, have and are continually and con- 
tinuously revising and improving their op- 
erations. It is incomprehensible to this Con- 
gress, why superplanners seem invariably 
to conclude that we should either discard 
existing agencies and the painstaking prog- 
ress that has been made or superimpose over 
such agencies, commissions, and boards that 
would inevitably hamper operations and nul- 


lify the progress existing agencies are now 
making toward improved basin develop- 
ment. The Commission has collected the 
material requisite to a thorough study of the 
policies and practices in the development 
of our land and water resources, but we 
caution the American people and memorial- 
ize the Congress on the need for extended 
and comprehensive public hearings on any 
legislation designed to put into law any part 
or all of the recommendations of the Pres- 
ident’s Water Resources Policy Commission. 


Il, APPROPRIATIONS 


We fully recognize and applaud the wis- 
dom of the President’s recommendations 
that nonessential spending should be avoid- 
ed, that nondefense spending should be cur- 
tailed, and that great care should be exer- 
cised in the allocation and conservation of 
critical materials. We believe it to be en- 
tirely appropriate and consistent with these 
worthy goals of economy and conservation 
to urge upon the Congress the appropria- 
tion of adequate funds to prosecute, at an 
economical rate, those internal waterway im- 
provements that are underway and to initi- 
ate those improvements for navigation and 
flood control that have a direct beneficial 
effect on our defense program. It is prudent 
to avoid the waste that would result from 
the suspension of incomplete flood control 
works that might be lost before work could 
be resumed and foresighted to prosecute and 
maintain those navigation projects that have 
in the past and will in the future avoid the 
transportation jams, and failures that would 
cripple our defense efforts. 


III. NEW STARTS 


We believe that greater recognition should 
be given to the changing emphasis on public 
works to facilitate the present defense ef- 
fort in order that improvements can be initi- 
ated that make possible cheap transportation 
for critical ores and materials, that provide 
hydroelectric power for increased production, 
and that reduce or eliminate the hazard of 
floods in vital food producing areas and in- 
dustrial centers. The general prohibition 
against new starts that has been prescribed 
by the Bureau of the Budget for the past 
several years hampers a realistic program of 
public improvements having high defense 
values. As expressed elsewhere in these reso- 
lutions we commend the practice of continu- 
ing projects now underway at the maximum 
practicable rate, but we submit that under 
the present changed emphasis there are a 
number of new projects that are just as 
important, if not more important, to our 
defense effort than some of the works under 
way. It is accordingly urged that the al- 
most inflexible restriction against new starts 
that has prevented the initiation of urgent- 
ly needed works be reexamined in the light 
of the present situation and be lifted with 
respect to a greater number of worthy new 
projects. 


IV. PRIORITY PREFERENCE RATINGS 


Other than provisions for troops and the 
manufacture of munivions and war ma- 
chines, there is no kind of public project that 
contributes to national defense as much as 
improvements for waterway transportation 
to relieve congested railroads and highways 
and for flood control to protect the workers’ 
homes and avoid jeopardizing the defense ef- 
fort by halting production, by crippling 
transportation facilities, and by interrupting 
communications generally. It is just as im- 
portant, if not more important, to protect 
existing homes and industrial centers as it is 
to build new homes and facilities. Disrup- 
tion of vital transportation facilities required 
for the supply and distribution of essential 
freight and the disorder that floods cause 
over vast regions, including food-producing 
areas, as well as defense industries should 
be avoided by all practical means. The Gov- 
ernment should not have to be diverted from 
its defense effort to rehabilitate flood vic- 
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tims and restore order. Experience gained in 
two world wars has proved that navigation 
and flood-control improvements are vital to 
a defense effort and accordingly we urge that 
they be given whatever priority preference 
ratings are necessary to assure their construc- 
tion and maintenance. 


V. HYDROELECTRIC POWER 


Consonant with the effort to increase pro- 
duction in connection with our national de- 
fense effort, the National Rivers and Harbors 
Congress is pleased to reaffirm its position in 
favor of the production of hydroelectric 
power as a phase of economically justified 
multiple-purpose development of our water 
resources whenever and wherever power de- 
velopment is consistent with the other puf- 
poses of the authorized Federal projects. At 
the same time, however, we repeat our opp- 
sition to unnecessary competition with the 
private power industry and particularly to 
the construction of duplicating facilities in 
what appears in some instances to be a de- 
liberate attempt to throttle private enter- 
prise. 

VI, CORPS OF ENGINEERS 


The National Rivers and Harbors Congress 
unanimously reaffirms its unqualified confi- 
dence in the Corps of Engineers of the United 
States Army. For more than a century this 
corps has supervised the unmatched devel- 
opment of navigation and flood control im- 
provements of our country with a sense of 
integrity and devotion to duty that is unsur- 
passed by any group of men anywhere. This 
great organization in peace and war and 
other emergencies has shown itself to be 
capable of orderly expansion, without fanfare 
or loss of efficiency, to take care of whatever 
.tasks may be assigned to it. We are ac- 
cordingly opposed to any changes that would 
affect adversely its jurisdiction over naviga- 
tion and flood-control improvements. 


VII, BUREAU OF RECLAMATION 


We believe that the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion, and other agencies of the Department 
of Interior concerned with the development 
and utilization of natural resources, have 
done superior work in their respective fields 
of basin development. Moreover, they have 
been alert to improve their standards and 
methods as experience has been gained and 
additional basic data have been accumulated. 
It is our opinion that the Nation is best 
served by continuing under the competent 
jurisdiction of these agencies, the work in 
which they have become undisputed experts. 


VIII. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


As in the case of the Corps of Engineers 
and the several agencies of the Department 
of Interior concerned with their particular 
phases of the protection, development, and 
utilization of natural resources, we believe 
the Department of Agriculture is the recog- . 
nized authority on soil conservation, refor- 
estation, and upstream waterflow retarda- 
tion. It wculd be imprudent to waste the 
experience of the personnel of this agency, 
gained over long years of practice and this 
Congress is opposed to any change in the 
authority they now exercise over the work 
that has been entrusted to them. 


IX. THE AMERICAN MERCHANT MARINE 


The National Rivers and Harbors Congress 
reaffirms its advocacy of a strong, efficient, 
modern American merchant marine as an 
indispensable adjunct in the continued de- 
velopment and maintenance of the foreign 
trade of the United States and the preserva- 
tion of the high standards of the domestic 
economy of our country. The full utilization 
of our water transportation facilities in the 
domestic deep-sea trades and the inland 
waterways, as well as the foreign off-shore 
maritime services is the only practical and 
economical means of insuring the availa- 
bility of such services modern and efficient 
and adequate for the many communities they 
are best able to serve. 
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As on numerous previous occasions, the 
American merchant marine has again in the 
Korean war proven its indispensable value 
to the security of our Nation in a national 
emergency because American-flag vessels 
were available to perform the services re- 
quired. Likewise, the current military de- 
fense and preparedness program must rec- 
ognize the importance of the maritime facili- 
ties of our Nation and give to them first. 
priority consideration in progressive proj- 
ects. Tne United States, necessarily a world 
trading people inherent in the great volume 
of our domestic production, must be a lead- 
ing maritime Nation and should not and 
cannot be dependent upon foreign-flag ship- 
ping for either its foreign trade or its na- 
tional defense. 

The National Rivers and Harbors Congress 
urges the Congress of the United States to 
recognize the sentiments of the people 
throughout their country that their best 
interests are served by their representatives 
in Congress through the development and 
maintenance of our water transportation 
facilities as essential to our prosperity, with 
particular reference to the water carriers in 
the foreign trade, the domestic coastwise and 
inland waterways, the shipbuilding and re- 
pair facifities, and the maintenance of ade- 
cuate harbor facilities of our expansive coast 
line to adequately service the commerce of 
our Nation. 


Know Your Waterways 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. HENRY D. LARCADE, JR. 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 22, 1951 


Mr. LARCADE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I wish to submit 
an article by the Marine News, of New 
York, published in the Washington Star, 
of June 22, 1951, entitled “Know Your 
Waterways,” as follows: 


Know Your WaTERWAYS—ALREADY Two Wars 
LATE 


There is official concern about moving ade- 
quate supplies of petroleum products to the 
North Atlantic area, particularly in the event 
of another major war. It was reported in 
the New York Times on September 9, 1950, 
that “The task of supplying more than 
2,500,000 »arrels of oil a day to the States 
along the north Atlantic coast involves a 
huge transportation problem. Crude oil 
output within the area amounts to only 
55,000 to 60,000 barrels daily. That means 
that virtually the entire oil requirements 
must come from abroad or from the large 
producing areas west of the Mississippi 
River.” 

Next to ocean tankers (how many were 
torpedoed off the Atlantic coast during the 
last war?), the most economical way to move 
petroleum products is by inland waterway 
barges. Tows from the Gulf coast of more 
than 140,000 barrels each are moving on 
the Mississippi, Ohio, and Illinois Rivers, 
some reaching the St. Paul-Minneapolis area 
same 2,000 miles away. 

If the Cross-Florida canal were complete, 
the New Jersey Intracoastal waterway ex- 
tended to New York Harbor, some widening 
and deepening done along the Atlantic coast 
channels, and the Gulf Intracoastal water- 
way extended from St. Marks, Fla. to the 
Gulf entrance of the authorized Cross-Flor- 
ida canal, there would be a safe, unbroken 


intercoastal waterway from the Mexican 
border to Boston, Mass. Oil from the Gulf 
coast could then be transported safely and 
at low cost to points all along the Atlantic 
seavoard. Such a waterway might easily be- 
come indispensable; could become a vital 
link in the Nation’s defense and transporta- 
tion system. We are already two wars late 
with its completion. 

MARINE News, 

GEORGE H. PALMER, 

President and Publisher. 


General Business Conditions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CHARLES R. HOWELL 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 22, 1951 


Mr. HOWELL. Mr. Speaker, the Na- 
tional City Bank of New York is one of 
the Nation’s largest, most respected, 
and conservative banking institutions. 
When it speaks its mind, it does so only 
after serious and thoughtful study of a 
subject. Therefore, its views should be 
listened to with due consideration by 
this House on the very important sub- 
ject of current business conditions. 

I have been most interested in study- 
ing the monthly letter for June 1951, 
published by the bank, which was called 
to my attention. I find in this letter 
recognition of the healthy state of the 
Nation. I find also a warning that the 
major threat to the healthy economy 
now is danger of iunaway inflation. 
Finally, I find a clear declaration that 
we must stand firm in our demands that 
inflation be controlled. I believe the 
study made by the National City Bank 


is one more extremely important reason 


why this Congress must extend and 
strengthen the Defense Production Act. 

The following are excerpts from the 
June letter of the bank setting forth the 
pertinent arguments in the bank’s case: 


In dollar terms the country has never had 
so large a product or enjoyed so large an 
income. While the dollar figures are in- 
flated and include all that is going for de- 
fense as well as for civilian needs, it is 
probably also true that the physical quan- 
tity of goods available for everyday use and 
therefore the real standard of living as a 
whole, has never been so high. 

In the circumstances some think it is a 
mistake to maintain regulations designed to 
restrict demand, and that the result will be 
unnecessary unemployment and business 
loss. This view, however, underrates the 
strength of the factors sustaining business 
now, and also gives insufficient weight to 
future dangers. The current easing should 
be considered beneficial and gratifying, 
rather than a threat to activity and employ- 
ment, and we believe most people so con- 
sider it. The inflation already has been 
costly. It would have been worse if anti- 
inflationary measures had not been taken. 
Inventories would have been larger, debts 
greater, price distortions and inequities more 
extreme, and the business situation more 
vulnerable. 

The weight of economic opinion is that 
inflationary forces are still dangerous, and 
that it would be foolhardy to take the risk 
that they may get out of hand again. 
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The Lump Sum as a Federal Obligation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FOSTER FURCOLO 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 22,1951 


Mr. FURCOLO. Mr. Speaker, I think 
the Members should see the accompany- 
ing material. One item is a statement 
by Walter Fowler, Budget Director for 
the District of Columbia. 

The second item is an editorial that 
appeared in last night's Star. 

The articles follow: 


{From the Washington Star] 
Tue Lump SUM As A FEDERAL OBLIGATION 


(The following article is a digest of a state- 
ment made by Mr. Fowler to the Senate Sub- 
committee on District Appropriations this 
week. He is addressing himself to the res- 
toration of the reduction made in the House 
on the Federal payment.) 


(By Walter L. Fowler, Budget Officer, District 
Government) 


Because of the very vital importance of 
this Federal payment, it being the largest 
single item we have in this budget, I would 
like to tell you something about it. 

We are asking on page 2, line 3, that you 
strike out $9,800,000 and insert $11,000,000. 

You see the total appropriations for the 
District of Columbia government. You will 
observe the terrific impact of inflation. In 
1949 the budget here in the general fund 
was $90,000,000. Now we are speaking in 
terms of $116,000,000. The only item that 
has not been affected by inflation is the item 
of the Federal payment. Today the per- 
centage is 8.43, the lowest in history. 

From the laying out of the Capital in 1790 
to 1835 the Federal Government ccntributed 
about $1,500,000, while the residents of the 
District of Columbia paid over $4,100,000, ac- 
cumulating a large indebtedness. In 1835 
values collapsed and a state of bankruptcy 
resulted. 

As usual, an investigation was made—but 
nothing was done, although Senator South- 
ard, of New Jersey, made an excellent re- 
port recommending that the fair portion the 
Government should contribute was more 
than one-half. 

For the next 40 years the finances of the 
District continued in the same “catch-asx« 
catch-can” manner. Sometimes the Federal 
Government gave money and at other times 
it was entirely up to the District. 

From 1835 to 1870, a total of $30,000,000 
was expended in the District—$12,400,000 
Federal and $17,700,000 District—or less than 
an average of $1,000,000 each year. The only 
outstanding expenditure in this period was 
the Federal Government’s construction of 
the Washington aqueduct from 1850 to 1870 
at a cost of $3,385,000. 

In 1871 the real beginning of the modern 
District of Columbia began. In that year 
the corporations of Georgetown and Wash- 
ington—the Alexandria units had been lost 
by the 1846 retrocession—were abolished, 
and a territorial government for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia was established and a debt 
of over $4,350,000 inherited. An effort was 
made to lift Washington out of the mud. 
The city was not only lifted out of the mud, 
but the debt was lifted to the then astro- 
nomical amount of, $23,360,700. The result 
of that was excessive taxes and another ap- 
peal to Congress. 

This appeal culminated in the act of June 
11, 1878, which is the present Organic Act 
of the District of Columbia. Here, for the 
first time, Congress assumed the prerogative 
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granted under clause 17 of section 8, article 
I, of the Constitution. The Organic Act 
provided that all estimates should be ap- 
proved by the Secretary of the Treasury and 
submitted to Congress. It established a 50- 
50 ratio continued until 1921. 

From 1878 unti! around 1910 the financial 
scene was comparatively peaceful in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. The 50-50 distribution 
was approximateiy complied with. Between 
1902 and 1910, when the District had insuf- 
ficient funds to meet its obligations, the 
Secretary of the Treasury was authorized to 
advance funds. Relations between the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and the Federal Govern- 
ment were amicable. 

Shortly after 1910 the District began to 
accumulate a revenue surplus and the ef- 
forts to reduce the Federal payment began. 
A joint select committee of three Senators 
and three Congressmen was appointed in 
1915, which delivered a majority and a 
minority report. But no reduction was made 
until 1921, when the ratio was reduced to 
60 percent payment by the District of Co- 
lumbia and 40 percent by Federal. This did 
not repeal the 50-50 provision of the organic 
act, but provided for 60-40 for 1 year. This 
division continued until 1925 when the lump- 
sum payment was substituted for it, and 
made permanent in 1939. 

I can remember when Senator Overton 
was chairman of this same subcommittee. 
He became interested in the fiscal relation- 
ship between the District and the Federal 
Government. During his term he created 
a formula, fixing the amount to be paid each 
year by the Federal Government. He was 
unable to get that through the Senate. 

After Senator O’Manoney became chair- 
man of this committee, a committee of four 
eminent investigators was appointed by the 
Appropriations Committee to make an in- 
vestigation. 

Senate Document No. 203 resulted from 
that investigation—an illuminating report. 
It found: 

1. That the District is the seat of the 
Federal Government set aside for Federal 
purposes with full legislative powers re- 
tained by Congress. 

2. The area of the District is fixed. It 
cannot expand. Therefore, when the Fed- 
eral Government purchases property the tax 
revenue previously received on such property 
is lost to the District and cannot be replaced. 
The residents of the District in fairness 
should not be expected to make up such loss 
in revenues by increased taxes. ` 

3. Expenses of the District of Columbia 
during the past 10 years (the report was 
made in 1946) were occasioned by the tre- 
mendous expansion of the Federal Govern- 
ment, with no commensurate increase in 
the payment by the Federal Government. 

Under the O'Mahoney formula the Fed- 
eral payments would have been in excess of 
$12,000,000. 

In 1947 the Joint Committee on Fiscal 
Affairs had a hearing over here in the Senate. 
For 15 days we appeared before that com- 
mittee and gave them every table, every bit 
of information we had. One of the wit- 
nesses before that committee was Senator 
O’MaHoney. 

He said this: “At the outset I think 
I should say I think the citizens of Wash- 
ington and the people of the United States 
are fortunate that a joint committee has 
been established this year to study this 
problem. I note by the reports in the public 
press that you are going about the task in 
a very workmanlike manner. I have no 
doubt the result of your labors will be highly 
beneficial to all concerned. My own feeling 
is that the problem of governing the District 
of Columbia and the City of Washington is 
something far beyond the concern of the 
people of the District itself, because Wash- 
ington is a Federal city. 


“It was established by the Constitution. 
I need not remind the committee it is a 
Federal city, a city for all the people of the 
United States as the seat of the Federal Goy- 
ernment. * * [ think that Washington 
is the greatest Capital in the whole world 
now, but I doubt very much whether it is 
maintained as such. It would not be an 
exaggeration if we were to call it an orphan 
city governed by lot and neglect. Members 
of Congress to whom are delegated in the 
organization of the Congress the responsi- 
bilities of taking care of the government of 
the city shed the responsibilities just as 
soon as they can. It is only natural that it 
should be the case, because as the Govern- 
ment of the United States grows, as there is 
greater and greater concentration, Members 
of Congress are busy about national prob- 
lems and they slough off very readily and 
easily the drudgery of municipal govern- 
ment, which of course is a drudgery.” 

Senator O’MAHONEY’s was a very broad 
concept of this District of Columbia as a 
Federal city for all the people. 

So, Mr. Chairman, when I speak here and 
when the Commissioners speak here we are 
speaking not only for the residents of the 
District of Columbia but for the 150,000,000 
people in the United States of America. We 
are speaking for all the people. The ques- 
tion of exemption of real estate is not the 
only basis for the Federal obligation to help 
support this city. 

First, you have the obligation based on 
absolute control by the Congress itself. Sec- 
ond, the obligation based on the pride that 
the Congress should have in this National 
Capital. Third, the obligation which arises 
from the fact that the people of Washing- 
ton are heavy contributors to national taxes. 

We assume our obligations. We pay our 
bills. A few years ago we had statements 
introduced into the record to show that we 
are paying more money from this city than 
some 22 separate States. We pay our bills. 

Here is the difficulty: There are some 
things in our budget which are must items. 
This $8,000,000 to St. Elizabeths Hospital is 
a must item. The Federal Government and 
the Budget Bureau will see that we put it in. 

The support of prisoners is a must item. 
The Bureau of the Budget will insist we put 
it in. We cannot cut it 10 percent. The 
committee will insist we pay the bill. 

The National Training School for Boys is 
the same thing. Freedmen’s Hospital, the 
United States courts. The Congress will in- 
sist we put that money in. We cannot de- 
duct 10 percent because it is a debt we owe. 
And so it is with other items. 

The first thing we put down is the must 
items. We tell the Commissioners, “These 
items, Mr. Commissioners, are must items. 
We owe this. Let us pay it.” 

We can depend on taxes because the people 
know they must pay. But there is always 
the question in our minds when we come 
to writing this budget as to what the Federal 
Government will do. It makes it very dif- 
ficult for the budget people to determine the 
situation. Somebody might put a floor 
amendment in to strike out the whole thing. 
It leaves us in a very unfortunate condition. 

But here we have the situation in this Dis- 
trict, and you read editorials and I hear 
people on the floor indicating that there is a 
tendency on the part of the Congress to re- 
nege on its own obligations to the District, 
to renege on doing its bit, and some words 
even harsher than that, that it refuses to 
pay its obligations. 

I cannot speak for the commissioners, but 
I would rather have nothing from the Federal 
Government than to have our people feel 
that this great Government of ours would 
renege and refuse to pay its just obligation. 
I would rather have it cut out than have 
this impression permeate the hearts and the 
thinking of our people. We do not ask for 
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justice here, Mr. Chairman. If we were ask- 
ing for justice, we would ask for an account- 
ing of all of those millions of dollars that are 
due the people of this city, but that the Fed- 
eral Government has never paid. 

We are not asking for justice. All we are 
asking for is the restoration of this item of 
$1,200,000, the amount of the lump sum rec- 
ommended in 1947 by the Joint Committee 
on Fiscal Affairs. 


[From the Washington Star of June 21, 1951] 
Your Fotxs, My Folks, AND WE FOLKS 


In his interesting. testimony- before the 
Senate Subcommittee on District Appropria- 
tions, which is reproduced on this page to- 
day in condensed form, Budget Oficer Fowler 
made passing reference to the amount of 
Federal taxes collected in the District of 
Columbia. Almost every year, in the inter- 
minable debate over the amount the Federal 
Government should pay in support of the 
American Capital, repetitious statements are 
made in debate to the effect that “Your folks 
and my folks back home have to pay this 
lump sum,” the implication being that people 
in Washington contribute nothing to Federal 
expenditures and very little toward support 
of the Federal city. 

Earlier this year the Senate’s Committee 
on Expenditures in the Executive Depart- 
ments released a review of the Federal 
grants-in-aid programs for the fiscal year 
1950. The so-called lump sum, paid by the 
Federal Government in the District appro- 
priation bill, is not a grant-in-aid. It is 
considered as a payment in lieu of taxes, 
although it is about half what the Federal 
real-estate tax bill in Washington would 
amount to, and represents other obligations, 
in addition to the theoretical tax obligation. 

In Federal grants the District of Columbia 
receives less than all but two of the States, 
in proportion to Federal taxes paid. The 
ratio of grants-in-aid received to Federal 
taxes paid, in the District, is 2 percent. The 
same ratio in Delaware is 1 percent, and in 
New York (which received $147,000,000 in 
Federal grants) it is 2 percent. All the 
other States exceed this ratio, the highest 
being Mississippi, which receives in Federal 
grants 38 percent of what it furnishes in 
Federal revenue. The Federal taxes paid in 
the District exceed Federal taxes paid in any 
one of 22 States, and only one State, Dela- 
ware, receives less ($4,628,000) from the 
Federal Government than the District ($6,- 
947,000). District residents contribute 
heavy as Federal taxpayers to the lump 
sum. As local taxpayers, of course, Wash- 
ingtonians carry more than 90 percent of 
the load of maintaining the Federal city. 

In opposing the House amendment for re- 
duction of the lump sum, Representative 
Howard SMITH of Virginia closed with the 
statement Pay your honest debts. That 
is all we ask you to do.” That is substan- 
tially what Budget Officer Fowler is now ask- 
ing the Senate to do. 


United States Policy in the Far East 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, June 22, 1951 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record a very in- 
teresting editorial entitled “The Wisdom 
of 20-20 Hindsight,” which appeared in 
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the June 22 issue of the Commonweal, a 
distinguished, independent, and widely 
read national publication. 

I- wish to direct particular attention 
to the reference in the editorial to our 
distinguished colleague the senior Sen- 
ator from Connecticut [Mr. McManon] 
in the following words: 


He [Senator McManon] produced the rec- 
ords of the Foreign Relations Committee 
covering the years from 1947 to 1949 and he 
said that, so far as he could find, “There 
was not a single, solitary suggestion” made 
for “a change of policy,” and no “disagree- 
ment with policy” was registered “by any 
member of the committee.” 


I commend this illuminating editorial 
to the attention of my colleagues in the 
Senate and the public generally. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE WISDOM or 20-20 HINDSIGHT 


At one point in the testimony he gave to 
the investigating committees of the Senate, 
Secretary Acheson made reference to the ac- 
tions taken by the United States in 1948 to 
assist the Chinese Nationalist Government 
at a particularly critical stage of the civil war 
in China. He spoke of the China Aid Act of 
1948, the provisions of which he had sum- 
marized for the Senators a few minutes ear- 
lier (the act provided for 8400, 000, 000 worth 
of economic and military aid), and he said: 
“The reason that I dwelt on that aid bill of 
1948 was that that was the last chance that 
there existed to take the view, if anybody 
wanted to take the view, that the United 
States should commit unlimited resources 
and its Armed Forces to the struggle in 
China. If the United States had wanted to 
do that, that was the last time it could do it.” 

Here, one would think, was the moment 
the Republican Senators had been waiting 
for; here was their opportunity to ask all 
those embarrassing questions. Surely the 
Republicans would want to show at this 
point that the United States should have 
made up its mind then and there fn 1948 to 
go all-out in an effort to save China from 
Communist conquest. 

For his part, the Secretary had already pre- 
sented the administration’s reasons for not 
going all-out in China. He explained that 
despite our economic and military aid, and 
despite our efforts to mediate in the civil 
war in such a way as to bring about the 
formation of a democratic government in 
which the Nationalists would have had the 
majority power, the position of the Nation- 
alist government steadily deteriorated until 
nothing but American military intervention 
could have saved the situation. This, said 
the Secretary, was a course of action that 
our military leaders advised against. Such 
intervention, he said, was also repugnant to 
. wishes of the American people at the 
time. 

It would seem that, in answer to Mr. Ache- 
son's argument, one might try to present at 
least a plausible case to show that the ad- 
ministration had not foreseen in 1945, as 
it should have, the full seriousness of the 
Far Eastern situation and if, to save China, 
it was necessary in 1948—as it would have 
been—to mobilize part of the American 
Armed Forces in order to support Chiang in 
the same way that we supported the anti- 
Communists in Greece, then it was the ad- 
ministration’s duty to have expained this 
to the American people at the time and to 
have aroused them, if possible to an aware- 
ness of the oncoming danger threatening 
the peace and security of the Far East and 
of the world as a whole. 

Something like this is the line of argu- 
ment that one would have expected the Re- 
publicans to pursue immediately after Sec- 


retary Acheson had made his remark. But as 
a matter of fact, they did not do so. 

The reason they did not is, of course, quite 
obvious. It was the Republican-controlled 
Eightieth Congress that passed the China 
Aid Act of 1948; the late Senator Vanden- 
berg was then the chairman of the Foreign 
Relations Committee, and in the report he 
submitted regarding this act, he said, on 
behalf of the Republican-controlled commit- 
tee: “We cannot underwrite the destiny of 
China. * * * It is impossible to know 
the quantity and type of aid necessary for 
the restoration of a stable and independent 
China. The committee is convinced, how- 
ever, that the assistance contemplated in 
this bill should appreciably strengthen the 
position of the National government with- 
out, at the same time, involving the United 
States in any additional commitments of a 
military nature.” 

The record clearly shows that in 1948 the 
Republicans did not care “to take the view 
that the United States should commit un- 
limited resources and its Armed Forces to the 
struggle in China.” So by way of replying to 
the Secretary’s remark, the Republicans had 
only silence to offer. 

Yet today the Republicans seek to create 
the impression throughout the country, in 
their bid for political power in 1952, that it 
is the Democrats alone who are responsible 
for our far-eastern troubles, and they seek 
to imply that if the Republicans had been 
in charge of the State Department this whole 
business would never have happened. 

Senator Brren Me Mano refuses to fall for 
this sham. He produced the records of the 
Foreign Relations Committee covering the 
years from 1947 to 1949, and he said that, so 
far as he could find, “there was not a single, 
solitary suggestion” made for “a change of 
policy” and no “disagreement with policy” 
was registered “by any member of the com- 
mittee.” 

“There are some things in this record,” 
said McManon, “that will undoubtedly em- 
barrass some Senators who are trying to 
prove something different than they advo- 
cated at the time.” Confronted with the 
facts and with Mr. McManon’s vigorous pres- 
entation of them, Republicar. Senator WILEY 
lamely responded that “there are a lot of 
funny things that were said that might lend 
to the humor of the occasion” at the expense 
of the Democrats, too. 

And so it went. Throughout ail Mr. 
Acheson's testimony, whenever a show-down 
came, the Republicans were unable to pro- 
duce any substantial evidence whatever to 
establish their present claim to wisdom and 
fovesight regarding our far-eastern policy. 
As Senator McManon so aptly put it, they 
have been displaying a rather remarkable 
quality of vision—20-20 hindsight. 

It was only fitting, then, that the climax 
of Secretary Acheson’s testimony should 
have involved a final display of Republican 
hindsight. It came when Mr. Acheson read 
the last paragraph of a secret telegram signed 
in December 1945 by General MacArthur, 
General Wedemeyer, and Admiral Spruance. 
The telegram said: “It is suggested that the 
United States assistance to China, as out- 
lined above, be made available as basis for 
negotiation by the American Ambassador to 
bring together and effect a compromise be- 
tween the major opposing groups in order to 
promote a united, democratic China.” Now, 
this, of course, was exactly what General 
Marshall endeavored to do in China shortly 
thereafter in an effort to drain off the Com- 
munist threat by allowing Mao Tse-tung's 
group to function as a minority political 
party, as the Communists function in, for 
example, France. This course of action was 
the political solution the Nationalists them- 
selves sought. 

After this telegram was introduced into 
the record General MacArthur promptly re- 
plied, saying that he had never supported 
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the idea of a “political coalition” of these 
diametrically opposed forces in China, and, 
he said, for anyone to draw the inference 
from his telegram that he did support such 
a plan was “almost beyond belief.” But the 
general did not deny having sent the tele- 
gram. And the words were there. He then 
went on to berate General Marshall, saying 
that the Marshall mission to China was “one 
of the greatest blunders in American diplo- 
matic history.” It is clear from all this and 
from another document produced by Mr. 
Acheson that General MacArthur was in- 
formed of what General Marshall was trying 
to do in China in 1946, and it is also clear 
that today the effect of General MacArthur's 
present statements tends to create the im- 
pression that he felt very strongly in 1946 
that we were making a mistake in China. 
Why, then, one can justifiably ask, did Gen- 
eral MacArthur keep silent at that time? 
Why did he not make his views known to a 
veterans’ convention or to Congressman 
Martin? Why did he sit by and let China 
fall without bringing his protest to bear on 
the “chancellories” of the world? Is he not 
the man whom the Republicans maintain 
knew more about what was going on in the 
Far East than any other American official? 
One can only conclude that the general, too, 
is trying to get by now on his powers of 
20-20 hindsight. 

Certainly the administration’s record in 
China has not been a success in mastering 
the revolutionary situation there—assuming 
that that situation could have been mas- 
tered by us at all, which is quite an assump- 
tion—and certainly the Republicans per- 
form a most valuable service when they do 
what they can to challenge that record legiti- 
mately. But what they are also trying to do 
today—which is to establish an implied 
claim to superior wisdom and foresight re- 
garding far-eastern policy—is, on the solid 
basis of the record, a political fraud. 

What Secretary Acheson has done is to in- 
troduce the facts of an extremely complex 
policy, and these facts show plainly that our 
military leaders and the Republican opposi- 
tion concurred in the actions the adminis- 
tration took in the Far East. The Republi- 
cans can honestly do nothing else, as far as 
the past is concerned, but take their share 
of the responsibility. And as far as the fu- 
ture is concerned—which is, to be sure, what 
matters most now—the Republicans will 
have ample opportunity, in or out of power, 
to display more than hindsight. Our coun- 
try will surely need all the wise foresight 
it can get. 


Mayor Luke Ryan 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FOSTER FURCOLO 


oF 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES | 


Friday, June 22, 1951 


Mr. FURCOLO. Mr. Speaker, Mayor 
Luke Ryan in the city of Northampton, 
Mass., in the Second Congressional Dis- 
trict which I represent, has just been 
greatly honored as indicated by the ac- 
companying newspaper article. 

I know that the citizens of the Second 
District will be proud of the honor that 
has been brought to Mayor Ryan. 

Mayors or STATE TO Pay TRIBUTE TO NORTH- 
AMPTON Mayor FoR His OUTSTANDING 
WORK IN Mayors’ ASSOCIATION—MEETING 
To Be HELD IN THIS CITY ON WEDNESDAY 
Boston, June 18.—To pay tribute to Mayor 

Luke F. Ryan for his outstanding service to 

the Massachusetts Mayors’ Association, the 
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mayors of the Bay State will hold a meeting 
in Northampton, Wednesday, June 20. 

Commenting upon Mayor Ryan’s activities 
concerning the mayors’ association, Mayor 
Daniel B. Brunton, president of the mayors’ 
group, said: “The mayors of Massachusetts 
are grateful to Mayor Ryan for the many ap- 
pearances he has made before legislative 
hearings representing the association. 

“At every hearing he has effectively pre- 
sented facts designed to bring about the 
enactment into law of legislation aimed to 
alleviate the tax burden now being imposed 
upon real estate. 

“Mayor Ryan is a recognized authority on 
municipal finance and parliamentary pro- 
cedure, 

“It was through the efforts of Mayor Ryan 
that a series of conferences were arranged be- 
tween Gov. Paul A. Dever, Tax Commissioner 
Long, and the mayors which resulted in cities 
and towns receiving additional funds from 
the State income and corporation taxes this 
year. 

“Mayor Ryan’s service to the Mayors’ 
association is a record of constructive action 
and it is only fitting and proper that the 
mayors of the Bay State recognize that 
service.” 


The Epic of the Leathernecks 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. DONALD L. JACKSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 22, 1951 


Mr. JACKSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing article by Stephen L. Debalta 
from the National Republic: 

Tue Epic OF THE LEATHERNECKS 
(By Stephen L. Debalta) 

Ingratitude is one of man’s common fail- 
ings, but no nation can flagrantly default 
on its most sacred obligations without for- 
feiting its honor. Moved by the dramatic 
reports from the Korean front, a bipar- 
tisan coalition of lawmakers, marshaled by 
Senator PauL H. DovcLas, have resolved to 
obtain justice for some 200,000 fighting 
Americans, proud heirs to a 175-year-old 
tradition of heroic achievements in the serv- 
ice of our country. A bill has just been 
enacted by Congress doubling the strength 
of the United States Marine Corps, and giv- 
ing them a voice in the councils of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff. For reasons having 
their roots deep down in the selfish foibles 
of human nature, the Leathernecks have 
been kept in a state of vassalage by the two 
major branches of our Armed Forces, often 
kicked around like a football in the Army- 
Navy tug-of-war for national prestige. Born 
in November 1775, by act of the Continental 
Congress, the Marine Corps has time and 
again been confirmed by our lawmakers as 
an autonomous body which was not to lose 
its identity nor be absorbed by any other 
service. With the advent of unification, 
when the Army, and the upstart Air Force 
were riding high, browbeating the Navy as 
an obsolete instrument of defense, the Ma- 
rine Corps was almost lost sight of in the 
shuffle. 5 k 

As late as August 29, a month after the 
Leathernecks had landed in Korea, and 
had jumped in the affray with their char- 
acteristically reckless bravery, the Chief 
Executive of this great Nation committed 
the most unfortunate blunder within the 
discretion of any untnformed mortal. In 
a letter, later inserted in the CONGRESSIONAL 


Recorp, the Commander in Chief of our 
Armed Forces, President Truman, attempted 
to whittle down the prestige of our best 
fighters by slurringly labeling them the 
“Navy’s police force.” 

True enough, the versatile Marines in their 
175 years of existence have been called upon 
to tackle all kinds of thankless chores, 
frowned upon by other branches of service. 
They have been relied upon to protect our 
embassies, legations, and American citizens 
in foreign lands. They have been employed 
in diplomatic incidents short of war as a 
pacifying force in countries torn by anarchy. 
For this very reason, possibly, Senator Doug- 
Las proposed that the marines would be 
ideally suited as the United States unit of 
the projected United Nations corps of trou- 
ble-shooters. 

This universality of employment is tra- 
ditional with the leathernecks whose boast- 
ful motto “First to Fight,” would be in com- 
plete without adding “First to Stop a Fight.” 
These men who have proven their worth at 
Belleau Wood and elsewhere of Worle War I 
fame, in Guadalcanal, Iwo Jima, Korea, and 
elsewhere in World War II, and today in Ko- 
rea, have always been saddled with supple- 
mentary roles which they graciously accepted 
with the serene consciousness of their own 
military worth. 

During a recent visit to our Gibraltar in 
the Caribbean—the Guantanamo Bay Naval 
Base—we had occasion to observe how a 
relatively small detachment of marines, suc- 
ceeded not only in keeping in line our own 
impetuous boys, but also in insuring the 
peace among thousands of Cuban laborers 
who come daily from the outside. Their 
keen watchfulness against possible infiltra- 
tion of subversive elements in this vulnerable 
strip of American territory is as valuable a 
peacetime contribution as their brilliant 
wartime record. 

To assert, however, as it is sometimes mali- 
ciously intimated, that the marines excel in 
the role of gendarmes is to betray too overt- 
ly either envy or a willful ignorance of the 
most radiant highlights of our Nation's his- 
tory. The land and sea battles in which the 
marines have taken a conspicuous part date 
from the War of the Revolution in 1775, up 
to their present day brilliant fighting in far 
away Korea. From the shores of Tripoli to 
the shores of Chosen, whether hoisting our 
flag over the Halls of Montezuma, raising our 
colors over Veracruz, or planting the Stars 
and Stripes on Mount Suribachi at Iwo Jima, 
the leathernecks have established for them- 
selves a reputation of intrepid and fearless 
warriors throughout the world. At Belleau 
Wood, in 1918, the cowering Germans re- 
ferred to them as devil dogs, and today the 
Reds in Korea, when taken prisoners, are 
petrified with terror at the sight of a marine 
uniform. Yet, these soldiers, often referred 
to as hard boiled and tough, adhere to a 
time-honored marine code not to fire unless 
fired upon. 

The remarkable record of the Leather- 
necks on the battlefield is due as much to 
the techniques evolved by their leaders from 
a long process of “mental perspiration” as to 
the valor of every individual fighter. Am- 
phibious operations, for instance, were al- 
ready known to the Hellenes and the Ro- 
mans, but our Marine Corps has developed 
its own concept of ship-to-shore operations 
which was successfully used by our troops 
in the landings on the many islands of the 
Pacific, in North Africa, Sicily, Italy, the 
beaches of Normandy, and recently in Korea, 

Another invaluable contribution of the 
Marines to modern warfare, which is now 
being adopted by all other branches of our 
Armed Forces, is their development of tac- 
tical air-ground teamwork. As Maj. Gen. 
Louis E. Woods, head of the Second Marine 
Air Wing, so aptly explained it, the idea of 
close air support was actually born at the 
time the first marines—the marines of the 
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Revolution—took to the topmasts of colonial 
vessels to fire upon the crews of enemy ships, 
forming at the same time a protective um- 
brella over their own men. The marines’ 
system of air support for ground forces, in 
which they now have specialized with the 
same degree of scientific and technical per- 
fection as in amphibious warfare, was 
adopted by the U. N. forces fighting in Korea. 
A young marine pilot, Lt. Jack R. Grey, was 
lent to the Army as a “forward air con- 
troller,” showing them how to pin-point 
enemy targets for planes in the Inchon- 
Seoul campaign, the Iwon landing, and in 
the campaign to the Yalu River. Moreover, 
he was entrusted with the task of training 
nine Air Force pilots in Marine system of 
close air support. 

Little wonder then that the glamor of the 
boys in crimson, blue, and gold, the tradi- 
tional colors of the Leathernecks, should 
stir up the imagination of the romantic 
American youths. Composed only of volun- 
teers, the Marine Corps is sort of an exclu- 
sive club where admission is conditioned 
upon rigid standards. Until unification, the 
physical requirements for applicants were 
much higher than in any of the other serv- 
ices. The officers mostly come from the 
most promising graduates of the Annapolis 
Naval Academy and contribute to the old 
marine lore some of the best Navy traditions. 

The rank and file of this unique body of 
soldiers are enthusiastic young men of ex- 
ceptionally high physical standing who, by 
their own free choice and without waiting 
for a national emergency, vie for the privilege 
of wearing the forest green uniform of the 
Leathernecks. Most of them enlist for the 
duration of their working lives, spurning the 
financial rewards one may find in a civilian 
career. A close observation of the life of a 
marine, in peacetime, gives a conclusive an- 
swer to the question: “Why do young men, 
in the pink of physical condition, with a 
better than average I. Q. flock to enlist in 
the Marines?” 

During a recent visit to the Cherry Point 
Marine Corps Air Station, and to its neigh- 
boring Camp Lejeune, homes of the Second 
Air Wing and of the Second Combat Divi- 
sion, respectively, pangs of envy mingled with 
the effusive admiration of this observer at 
the sight of the marines’ enchanting way of 
living. These hard-working boys are being 
amptly rewarded during their leisure hours 
by every conceivable mode of entertainment, 
games, and sports, which, in civilian life, 
would be accessible only to men with con- 
siderable means. Golfing, fishing, boating, 
swimming, and even yachting and hunting 
are within the reach of every marine, be 
he a private or a colonel. The theaters and 
the gymnasiums are vast and well equipped. 
The stages are rigged up for adequate pres- 
entation of live plays, and the serve squad- 
ron, in charge of amusements, sees to it 
that several times during the year traveling 
road shows and name bands stop over at 
Cherry Point and at Camp Lejeune. In or- 
der to give the 20,000 marine population 
of both stations a chance to see the best and 
latest Broadway hits, without treking sev- 
eral hundred miles to Times Square, repeat 
performances must be staged in each place. 

By blending so adroitly hard training with 
a generous round of pleasure, the marine 
command not only wins the loyalty and 
devotion of the men, but also fills them with 
a spirit of keen emulation in the fulfillment 
of their duties. No doubt every marine is 
affected with a superiority complex in the 
most commendable sense of the word. He 
is proud of belonging to the body and makes 
it very apparent both in his demeanor and 
his well-groomed appearance. Gases of for- 
mer marines, returning to the fold, after a 
short spell in civilian life, are every-day oc- 
currences. Those who have definitely wan- 
dered away and have achieved prominence in 
the professions and in politics never fail to 
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give priority to their title of “ex-Marine” 
over all other distinctions, justifying the 
slogan, “Once a marine, always a marine.” 

By lifting the restrictions that stunted 
its growth Congress has at long last paid a 
much overdue debt of gratitude to the small- 
est, but most deserving, segment of our de- 
fense machine. The opponents of the Marine 
Corps, fighting to the bitter end, have wrested 
from our lawmakers the concession barring 
the Marine Commandant from becoming a 
full-fledged member of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff council. However, the coming of age 
of an enlarged and more powerful Marine 
Corps will now be watched with loving in- 
terest by every patriotic American, 


For Firm Price Controls 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT P. MORANO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 22, 1951 


Mr. MORANO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
the following editorial from the Stam- 
ford Advocate of Thursday, June 21, 
which refiects my views on the question 
of pricc controls: 


CHOPPING DowN CONTROLS 


Committee actions in both Houses of Con- 
gress have wielded the ax heavily in the 
matter of economic controls. First the House 
Banking and Currency Committee voted to 
rule out the two roll-backs on beef prices 
ordered by the Price Stabilizer for August 
and. October. That would set prices at the 
first-of-the-year level instead of rolling them 
back to pre-Korean days. The Senate com- 
mittee went further by amending the law 
preventing any price ceilings lower than 
those prevailing in the January 25 to Feb- 
ruary 25 period. 

The result is more than an administration 
set-back. The President had asked for a 
2-year extension of the Defense Production 
Act with adequate controls against inflation. 
In rebuffing the White House, the Congress, 
through powerful committees, is evading a 
strong stand against inflation. It even un- 
does much of the painstaking work done 
under the capable guidance of Mobilization 
Director Charles Wilson, Economic Stabilizer 
Eric Johnston, and Price Stabilizer DiSalle. 
Perhaps most amazing of all, the sorry legis- 
lation now contemplated actually invades 
the field of credit controls formerly held by 
the Federal Reserve Board; the time credit 
curbs on automobiles and household ap- 
pliances would be extended from 15 to 18 
months. 

It can be argued successfully that the con- 
trol program had many bugs that had to be 
worked out, especially in regard to industry 
and small business. Not all the President 
asked for was sound. Some of the adminis- 
trative proposals, such as the Government 
building of defense plants, could have been 
deleted in Congress. But the basic premise 
of nailing down inflation ran through the 
Presidential proposals. It may be that Con- 
gress resented the “I represent the consum- 
er” attitude with which the President pan- 
tiflicated his recent appeal for extension of 
the Production Act. If so, the Congressmen 
have taken a course far away from controls, 
consumer credit restrictions, and curbs on 
inflation. 

The economic security of the country is 
too serious a matter for the executive and 
legislative branches of the Government to 
kick around politically, Our entire defense 


spending program will cost more unless in- 
flation is kept down. Living costs, while 
showing a tendency to flatten out in some 
areas, are just beginning to reflect the retard- 
ing effect of controls. All indications point 
to the need for at least two more years of 
anti-inflation checks. Yet Congress has 
shown a desire to renew controls for only 8 
months, with the expiration date coming 
just before the 1952 Presidential political 
conventions. In so doing the lawmakers 
have not risen far above the White House 
insistence on favoring the viewpoint of big 
labor and the farm bloc. 


Defense, Inflation, and Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 22, 1951 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, I 
wish to include herein the following 
editorial which appeared in the Christian 
Science Monitor, Boston, Mass., on 
Wednesday, June 20, 1951: 


DEFENSE, INFLATION, AND CONGRESS 


The Defense Production Act of 1950 expires 
June 30. Congress, judging by the vote in 
committees, seems undecided whether to ex- 
tend the act, or to write a wholly new bill. 
So it seems likely that for a brief period and 
under great pressure of time the whole ques- 
tion of how to handle the economics of a 
partial mobilization may be wide open. 

What kind of measure should be written? 

Here, as just about everywhere, it is wise 
to reject the counsel of the extremists of 
either side. There are always those (and 
few are consciously socialistic) who would 
meet every new economic situation by legis- 
lating that which is better left, so far as 
possible, to the operation of economic forces. 
These are unlikely to have their way with 
the bill in hand. 

Others, from the other extreme, would jet- 
tison just about all governmental restraints 
on inflation. They may believe sincerely 
that industry freed from every outside in- 
terference would soon produce enough to 
stabilize the economy. They ignore, how- 
ever, the prospect of putting through the 
wringer millions of Americans who are not 
so situated that they can keep abreast of the 
race between production and inflation. 
These extremists will not prevail. 

The measure promises to be forged, there- 
fore, somewhere in middle territory. And in 
that area many of its provisions will en- 
counter little controversy. These belong in 
the category of indirect controls—the power 
to allocate and place priorities on essential 
materials, to restrain credit and installment 
buying, to break up hoarding, and to requi- 
sition property and materials for defense 
needs 


The fight appears to center on proposals 
to push Government farther into the field 
of private enterprise and local governmental 
domain, and to continue and strengthen 
price and wage controls. 

The country needs some defense against 
private enterprisers who may refuse to pro- 
duce necessary munitions except on hold-up 
terms. But any authority for Government 
to build and operate defense plants should 
be hedged about sufficiently to prevent this 
being the first and easy recourse. Acute 
housing shortages in defense production 
areas are caused by a national emergency, 
but private capital and local government 
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should be encouraged to go as far as possible 
in coping with them. 

As for price and wage controls: This 
newspaper once hoped that indirect controls; 
plus realistic taxation, and sharp economy 
in nondefense spending, would render these 
always-unsatisfactory restraints unnecessary. 
That hope has not been realized. And di- 
rect controls are needed to fight back infla- 
tion until production catches up and po- 
litical timidity and selfish pressures are 
counteracted by a more informed and 
aroused public. 

These direct controls are now in danger 
from interests and groups which want every- 
body regulated but themselves. And Con- 
gress is wavering. 

If the price front should break the wage 
front could not hold, and vice versa. Only 
firmness, fairness, and consistency can hold 
the line. Congress has the clear duty to 
write a law which makes such firmness and 
consistency possible. 


Republicans and the Inquiry 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SIDNEY A. FINE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 22, 1951 


Mr. FINE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, 
I include an editorial entitled “Repub- 
licans and the Inquiry,” which appeared 
in the New York Herald Tribune on June 
18 and which I feel is very timely. The 
editorial follows: 

REPUBLICANS AND THE INQUIRY 


Concluding his testimony on Friday, Mr. 
Louis Johnson, who was abruptly deposed 
as Secretary of Defense after the outbreak 
of the Korean War, left the Senators with 
a suggestion of rather obvious common 
sense. His own position he defined as 
somewhere between that of MacArthur and 
that of the administration; he would recom- 
mend adoption of some of the MacArthur 
proposals, but not the more risky ones, and 
in the meanwhile, since affairs are at the 
moment going very favorably in Korea, he 
would see what can be achieved under the 
present policy before radically changing it. 
On that note, which perhaps summarizes the 
net results of the mammoth inquiry as well 
as a few words could do, the Senators sus- 
pended operations to consider how many 
more witnesses and more days they will add 
to the already enormous record. Their deci- 
sion is to be announced today. 

This remarkable proceeding has—if belat- 
edly—made articulate the administration 
policy on the Far East. It has given the pub- 
lic (and, incidentally, the Kremlin) a fasci- 
natingly detailed picture of the processes of 
policy formation in the Truman adminis- 
tration. It has published many things that 
were formerly considered military and diplo- 
matic secrets and has thereby caused a cer- 
tain amount of damage and embarrassment 
to the national policy. It seems definitely to 
have stiffened the administration position on 
Formosa and the recognition of Red China 
and to have secured a greater degree of co- 
operation from our allies in the United Na- 
tions, though at times putting a pretty heavy 
strain on both internal and international 
unity in the process. And it has registered a 
great many varied (and often contradictory) 
criticisms, old and new, sound and und, 
of the conduct of American policy in the 
Far East since 1945. 
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Those Republican leaders who thought the 

investigation would provide them with a 
crushing weapon against the administration 
and who too recklessly sought to attach 
party policy to the MacArthur chariot have 
been disappointed. They were joining battle 
on an issue which had the potentiality of 
solidifying the whole Democratic Party. To 
sustain MacArthur it would have been neces- 
sary to find that the Joint Chiefs had been 
pursuing a policy that they privately disap- 
proved. It would have been necessary, also, 
for the Republicans to have produced a 
practicable military-political alternative to 
present courses, which they were clearly un- 
able to do. Another way in which the inves- 
tigation could have provided effective am- 
munition against the administration was 
through hitherto undisclosed evidences of 
treason or blunder in pre-1950 policy in 
China. But it became apparent that no 
such evidence was being extracted. 
It is no wonder that the antiadministra- 
tion Senators are now surveying the results 
to date with little enthusiasm. But that 
this would be the probable outcome was 
sensed by the more thoughtful Republican 
spokesmen before the investigation opened 
its first session. It required no high art of 
divination to be doubtful whether General 
MacArthur could bring against the adminis- 
tration the proposals of consistent and vi- 
able alternative courses which could alone 
have sustained the assault in terms of prac- 
tical, long-term policy. It was those many 
Republican leaders, both in the Senate and 
outside it, who have refused to identify the 
party with such an ill-fated enterprise who 
have rendered the real service both to the 
party and to the country. 


The Effect of Inflation on the Farmer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL A. REED 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 22, 1951 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, here- 
tofore granted, I am including some 
rather interesting facts in regard to in- 
flation as it affects the farmer. 

The administration has been expand- 
ing the currency, devaluing the currency, 
and doing everything possible to bring 
aboutinflation. Nowithasit. President 
Truman is trying to blame all classes of 
people and wants to put controls on 
everybody except upon his own spending 
and wasteful program. 

The time has come to be realistic in 
evaluating the causes of inflation. The 
propaganda for the necessity of controls 
and roll-backs and other suggestions to 
control inflation is stupid and has no 
relationship to the real reasons for the 
difficulties which inflation now presents 
to our people. 

Mr. Speaker, the American farmer has 
been and is one of the most consistent 
agitators for inflationary currency poli- 
cies, and yet he has been one of the most 
consistent victims of inflation. His at- 
titude has been largely determined by 
the fact that he is a long-term debtor 
and he believes it to be to his particular 
interest that these debts be discharged 
in dollars of less value than those he 
received at the time the debt was con- 


tracted. Thus if the mortgage on his 
farm was placed in dollars worth 10,000 
bushels of wheat, he wants to pay it off 
in dollars realized from the sale of let 
us say 8,000 or 5,000 bushels of wheat. 
In short, he wants a steadily rising price 
level for the sale of his commodities, or 
conversely a steadily falling level in the 
purchasing power of the dollar, and this 
is produced only through inflation. 

Now it is not contended that a rising 
price level is necessarily an omen of dis- 
aster. If it is brought about through ex- 
pansion of the real wealth of the coun- 
try beyond the temporary point of sup- 
ply it can justly be labeled prosperity. 
Such a situation prevailed almost con- 
tinuously between 1896 and 1914. If, 
however, we have a wide currency and 
credit expansion to the point where 
goods, securities, and other instruments 
are purchased not for legitimate need, 
but for future resale on a rising market, 
an inflationary boom of a speculative 
character is brought about, which ends 
in a crash. This situation occurred be- 
tween 1923 and 1929. An inflation of this 
type is bad enough, as those who passed 
through the depression will realize, but 
there is yet a far more serious type 
of inflation occurring when private 
credit expansion is stimulated by un- 
sound financial and currency policies 
on the part of the Government. This 
may lead to utter disaster as in the case 
of postwar Germany, or to the verge of 
disaster as in the case of postwar France. 

And yet for reasons heretofore given, 
the farmer has usually supported every 
inflationary device which by artificial 
means would cheapen money and thus 
force up the price level. The populist 
agitation of the eighties and early 
nineties besides a preoccupation with 
the eradication of legitimate abuses, 
agitated ceaselessly for a soft money 
policy characterized by further emis- 
sions of greenbacks and by a broaden- 
ing of the currency base to include silver 
in fixed proportion to gold. It will be 
remembered that Congress had elimi- 
nated silver from the currency base 
during Grant’s administration, this act 
being referred to by populists and their 
allies as the “crime of 73.“ This popu- 
list revolt culminated in Bryan’s 1896 
campaign which revolved about the cur- 
rency issue of bimetallism. 

Approximately from the time of Mc- 
Kinley’s first election, which was on a 
sound-money platform, through 1914, 
there was a gradually rising price level, 
and, in consequence, there was little agi- 
tation on the part of farmers in favor of 
Government policies which would fur- 
ther cheapen money. It was, indeed, 
during the period between 1900 and 1914 
that a truly prosperous balance was at- 
tained between agriculture and industry, 
which meant, in effect, the prosperity of 
both. * 

Then came the World War, and this 
period—1914 to 1920—was one of the 
most disrupting experiences ever suf- 
fered by American agriculture. The rea- 
son is that a tremendous inflation was 
produced which in the space of 7 years 
Grove the index of farm prices up 121 
percent. Under this presumably bene- 


ficient dispensation, a tremendous ex-. 


pansion in agricultural acreage and a 
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lesser expansion in agricultural produc- 
tion occurred. Wheat acreage, for in- 
stance, had by 1919 increased nearly 47 
percent over the 1910 to 1914 average, 
and tobacco acreage had increased 
nearly 53 percent. Much of this new 
land was bought at top prices and on 
mortgage, with the result that by 1920 
farmers were carrying a top-heavy load 
of mortgage debt amounting to $7,857,- 
000,000 as against $3,320,000,000 in 1910, 
or an increase of 137 percent in 10 years. 
In this same period, too, the interest 
charges on this debt had increased from 
$225,000,000 to $550,000,000. 

Then came the inevitable deflation. 
The wartime demand for American agri- 
cultural products fell rapidly as foreign 
nations turned once more to agricultural 
pursvits, and prices for farm products 
fell an average of nearly 50 percent. The 
American farmer, as previously noted, 
in the expectation of continually rising 
prices, had greatly expanded his acre- 
age. He had bought much additional 
land—a considerable amount of it mar- 
ginal—and in so doing he had piled up 
a vast increase in mortgage debt at a 
time when farm prices were high and 
now would have to begin paying it off 
when farm prices were much reduced. 
Thus, a $10,000 mortgage could have 
been discharged in 1920 by the sale of 
3,000 bushels of wheat, but a year later 
it would have required the sale of nearly 
twice that amount. 

The whole story of the twenties, there- 
fore, insofar as it relates to agriculture, 
is of the farmer’s attempt with the aid 
of constructive measures by Republican 
administrations to get out of the pit 
which he had dug for himself during the 
World War inflationary period. Before 
he had quite succeeded in doing so, how- 
ever, the world-wide economic depres- 
sion drove farm prices down to new low 
levels. Finally in 1933 we find him agi- 
tating once more for inflationary devices 
by which the price level might be raised. 
The less harmful of these, though harm- 
ful enough, were for the most part em- 
bodied in the Thomas inflation amend- 
ment to the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act—May 12, 1933, Forty-eighth Stat- 
utes at Large, page 32. 

Now the example just cited concerns 
an inflationary situation brought about 
by a world-wide cataclysm, rather than 
by the espousal of unsound fiscal or cur- 
rency policies by an individual govern- 
ment. Had this latter happened, condi- 
tions might have become much worse, 
leading to loss of confidence in Govern- 
ment credit and repudiation of the cur- 
rency which reduces its purchasing 
power to virtually nothing. 

THE FARMERS UNDER GERMAN INFLATION 


Under conditions of this character, 
such as prevailed during Germany’s un- 
controlled postwar inflation of 1922-23, 
the farmer, while he had certain ad- 
vantages over those depending on fixed 
incomes, nevertheless fared very badly 
indeed. He could to be sure receive large 
sums for the sale of his farm products. 
There is a record for example of a sack 
of potatoes bringing 120,000,000,000 
marks at the height of the German in- 
flation, but the currency was so de- 
preciated that the proceeds of a few 
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days later would scarcely pay for the 
sack in which the potatoes were en- 
closed. Farm mortgages likewise could 
be paid off in depreciated currency, but 
on the other hand taxes on farm prop- 
erty were raised to many hundred times 
the original figures. In short, whatever 
increase in the price of the products he 
could sell were more than canceled by 
the prices of those things the farmer had 
to buy to keep his farm and family going. 
Only in the matter of food raised for his 
own consumption was his condition any 
better than those of the city dweller, 
and in many cases the farmer had to sell 
necessary subsistence to meet some pres- 
sing obligation. In all too many cases 
the farm itself was taken from him to 
satisfy tax claims. 
THE PRESENT SITUATION 


At the present time there are nearly 
7,000,000 farms in the United States the 
activities of which give support to more 
than 31,000,000 people. The New Deal 
has sought by inflationary financial 
measures to raise the level of farm 
prices. These were contained essentially 
in the Thomas amendment to which I 
have already referred, which established 
the highly inflationary device of dollar 
devaluation, and the issuance at Execu- 
tive discretion of $3,000,000,000 in green- 
back and $3,000,000,000 in Federal Re- 
serve notes. In addition, a silver pur- 
chase program was inaugurated which 
may contribute indirectly to inflation. 
If severe inflation comes whether as a 
result of further currency tinkering or as 
a result of deficit financing or a com- 
bination of the two, the farmer may re- 
joice for a while in the skyrocketing of 
prices for his farm products, but in the 
end he will lose, for everybody loses 
eventually by inflation. 


Truman and Our Air Force 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 22, 1951 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, there are 
plenty of reasons running from Acheson 
to Hiss to Maragon to Ewing why Mr. 
Truman should be retired to Missouri 
at the earliest opportunity, but if you 
were still undecided, the testimony of 
Gen. Hoyt Vandenberg, Chief of Staff 
of the United States Air Force, before the 
Senate committee during the past week 
should be the clincher. This is the first 
time that General Vandenberg has pub- 
licly stated his belief that Uncle Sam 
today is flying a “shoestring” air force. 

To appreciate the background of this 
statement, we must recall that the 
Eighty-first Congress approved a 58- 
group Air Force and appropriated the 
money for it, only to find that Mr. Tru- 
man refused to spend $648,000,000 of the 
funds set aside for this purpose. He in- 
sisted upon substituting his own judg- 
ment of our air needs for the views of 
the Congress based upon the testimony 
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of air experts. We are now told that 
both General Vandenberg and then Sec- 
retary of Air Stuart Symington protested 
to Defense Secretary Louis Johnson and 
were permitted to take their case di- 
rectly to the President. Mr. Truman 
refused to budge, and the Nation learned 
nothing about the situation whatever. 
Had it not been for the MacArthur in- 
vestigation, we should still know nothing 
of the serious protests made against the 
President's arbitrary act in cutting down 


the Air Force against the wishes of 5 


Congress. 

Today, we have an army fighting in 
Korea. Who can say that the failure to 
use the money appropriated by Congress 
for air strength has not jeopardized their 
success—and their lives? The record 
condemns Mr. Truman. We must not 
forget it. 


State Department Copies Totalitarian 
Techniques of False Propaganda 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CHARLES J. KERSTEN 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 22, 1951 


Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, strangely the American people 
have become only mildly disturbed over 
Dean Acheson’s attempts to deceive the 
entire world with regard to the United 
States Government’s official estimate of 
the value of Formosa. Acheson's pur- 
pose, apparently, was to deceive the 
masters in the Kremlin. To attain this 
end, he tried to justify the immoral 
means he used. He tried to justify lying 
to the American people in order that his 
deception of the Kremlin would be more 
complete, but not only that, he at- 
tempted to justify lying to his own State 
Department employees so that there 
would be no possibility of a leak to the 
Kremlin of the United States real views. 

What company, what society, what or- 
ganization, or what department of the 
Government can ever hope to succeed 
in its aims when the person in charge of 
the company or department lies to the 
individual under his direction? What 
happens to morals and efficiency where 
an individual employee is unable to tell 
when his employer is lying and when he 
is telling the truth? 

How can any American know and how 
can any employee of the State Depart- 
ment know which of the directives from 
Acheson’s office are true and which are 
false, since Mr. Acheson justifies lying to 
his own employees when expedient? 

The Wall Street Journal, in its edi- 
torial of June 15, 1951, has done a great 
service in pointing out the error of the 
position that the end justifies the means, 

I include herewith the editorial: 
REVIEW AND OUTLOOK—THE Lies Must Be 

TOTAL 

There is considerable discussion as to 
whether the American propaganda agencies 
ought to be part of the State Department or 
under supervision of some other agency. 
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The point is not a new one, but it has been 
considerably sharpened by the revelation 
that the State Department instructed its 
propaganda arm to minimize the contem- 
plated fall of Formosa to the Chinese Com- 
munists, although Secretary Acheson now 
says that policywise the Department always 
regarded such a development quite seriously, 
as did the military leaders. 

We suggest that this question goes a good 
deal deeper than who should have charge of 
propaganda activities. It raises serious 
doubts as to whether the United States can 
engage in such activities at all and remain 
the kind of a country we think most of its 
inhabitants want it to be. 

The most serious objection to the Formosa 
propaganda order was that it was immoral, 
It was a piece of the very thing for which 
Hitler and Stalin were and are rightly con- 
demned. 

Another objection is that in attempting to 
deceive the rest of the world, it became nec- 
essary to misrepresent to the American peo- 
ple. The loss of Formosa could not be a 
casual matter in Japan, France, or Iran and 
a very serious matter in the United States. 

If propaganda lies are to be broadcast, the 
lie must be total. It cannot be otherwise, 
any more than you can darken a room if 
you let the sunlight sift in even through a 
keyhole, That is why lying propaganda is an 
instrument so easy for the totalitarian rulers 
to use. That they should even be concerned 
about lying to their own people would strike 
them as ludicrous. ; 

Very well, then let us have truthful propa- 
ganda. That was promised when propaganda 
activities were undertaken. It was promised 
by the Office of War Information. It was 
avowed by the State Department. 

By all means propaganda activities ought 
to be removed from the State Department. 
That agency ought to have the utmost con- 
fidence of Congress, the people of this coun- 
try, and the other nations with which it 
deals. There ought never to be any need to 
consider whether it speaks as a propagandist. 

But the removal of propaganda from the 
State Department will not solve the problem 
of the dangers inherent in all propaganda 
activities. Those dangers are there. We 
know that in one case they resulted in an at- 
tempt to mislead the very people whom they 
were supposed to serve. Very probably that 
case does not stand alone. 

Very many people believe that in the pres- 
ent world situation propaganda is a useful 
and necessary activity. We think those peo- 
ple ought also to recognize its dangers and 
tell us more how to avoid them. 


Freedom’s Voice Must Effectively Pierce 
the Iron Curtain 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 6, 1951 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, our prob- 
lem in the defeat of communism is to 
seize the initiative not only militarily 
and economically but also ideologically 
by telling the peoples of the world and 
our own people the truth about what 
we are doing. We must therefore great- 
ly expand our information media reach- 
ing the Soviet bloc peoples. It seems 
anomalous that the country which has 
produced such gifted geniuses at selling 
everything from toothpaste to whole 
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factories and has the most colorful bill- 
boards, the best advertising, and the 
most outstanding radio programs in the 
world should not be doing an even better 
job when it comes to telling the people 
of the world the truth about America, its 
people, its motives, and its policy. If it 
takes twice the money we are spending 
every year now on Voice of America and 
similar activities, we should spend it and 
if we need to draft our best advertising 
and public relations brains we should 
draft them for the purpose. A real of- 
fensive on the front of information and 
education is long overdue. 

Appended is an article from the June 
2, 1951, issue of the New York World- 
Telegram! and Sun by the distinguished 
correspondent, Roger W. Stuart, detail- 
izg the work and accomplishments of 
the Voice of America in this effort to 
bring freedom’s story to the enslaved 
peoples behind the iron curtain: 


Vorce CRASHES THE IRON CuRTAIN—WoORD 
BOMBS ARE STRIKING TARGETS IN SOVIET 
Union DESPITE JAMMING EFFORTS 

(By Roger Stuart) 

WASHINGTON, June 2.—Uncle Sam's word- 
bombs are hitting their targets behind the 
iron curtain. 

Whether these missiles in the ideological 
war Voice of America broadcasts—are as 
effective as they ought to be, is debatable. 
Certainly Congress is divided on the issue. 
But they’re getting through despite tremen- 
dous efforts by Russia and the satellite coun- 
tries to jam our programs. 

Approximately 30 percent of the broad- 
casts beamed to Russia now are heard in 
the Moscow-Leningrad area, according to the 
State Department, while in the rest of the 
iron curtain belt no less than 80 percent 
are received. (Russia, incidentally, has an 
estimated 3,500,000 radio receivers equipped 
for short wave. The other iron curtain coun- 
tries supposedly have an additional 3,300,000 
sets.) 

Most experts now agree that the programs, 
both those beamed to iron curtain countries 
and those sent to other areas, such as South 
America and Western Europe, are improving 
steadily. 

DANGER OF SUBVERSIVES 

All these efforts, which cost American tax- 
payers about $25,000,000 a year, would mean 
little if the wrong kind of people were to 
worm their way into operations of the Voice 
of America. For subversives, should they 
somehow manage to gain control of either 
the script writing or broadcasting phases of 
VOA, could prevent its ever doing an effective 
jc) in the ideological battle against com- 
munism. 

The result is that, unlike some State De- 
partment personnel, every one of the more 
than 2,000 employees connected with the 
Voice are investigated by the FBI. Congress, 
in setting up the program, made it part of 
the law that the Department’s own security 
checks would not be acceptable. 

The FBI investigations, moreover, are the 
full-field variety—the individual subjected 
to it is checked as thoroughly as possible 
from infancy on. 

Sometimes the process takes months to 
complete. This occasionally annoys VOA 
Officials, who are eager to put certain other- 
wise desirable persons on the payroll. Even 
so, no one is allowed to go to work until the 
FBI investigation has been completed and 
he’s found acceptable. 

“I’m always under pressure to hire indi- 
viduals before the final report is in,” said 
Carlisle Humelsine, Deputy Under Secretary 


of State for personnel. “But that’s one 
place where I won't yield an inch. The law 
says they must be cleared first, and that's 
that.” 

STALIN’S HOME A TARGET 


How do we know that the Voice is getting 
through to the Reds? What makes it possi- 
ble, since the Soviet prohibits anything like 
Hooper ratings or direct word from listeners, 
to arrive at percentages? 

The way it’s done is an interesting story, 
only a few details of which can be revealed 
for security reasons. 

But first, it is because we do know for a 
certainty that a large number of subjugated 
people are able to hear our propaganda—de- 
signed to counteract the lies and distortions 
handed out by Moscow—that the inaugura- 
tion of a new daily 15-minute broadcast to 
Russian Georgia, a few days ago, was much 
more than a mere gesture. 

Georgia, of course, is the birthplace of 
Stalin. For that reason, it was considered 
desirable to launch the new program with 
more than usual fanfare. This included 
personal assurance by Secretary of State 
Dean Acheson that the Voice henceforth 
“will bring you in your language the truth 
which the Communists fear and try to keep 
from you. We shall tell ycu what goes on in 
the world at large, including the aggressive 
militaristic actions in the name of peace 
for which the Communist leaders are 
responsible.” 

A TOUGHER VOICE 


In short, the Georgians will get the same 
thing that millions of listeners in more than 
50 countries now are getting—a newer, 
tougher, bolder kind of message than the 
peaches-and-cream broadcasts that used to 
make VOA the laughing stock of professional 
propagandists. 

The programs constantly are becoming 
more vigorous in their attacks on com- 
munism, more stanch in defense of democ- 
racy. For the people of the captive states 
in particular, the broadcasts are designed to 
expose the true nature of Soviet overlordship 
while assuring the people that America is 
their friend. Or, as Foy D. Kohler, Chief 
of the Division of International Information, 
recently put it: 

“We try to give them the assurance that 
we have not forgotten and will not forget. 
We try to sustain their hope for eventual 
freedom and encourage their continued hos- 
tility toward and their resistance of their 
oppressors. At the same time, we must avoid 
arousing their hopes unduly and thus disil- 
lusioning them. We must avoid inviting 
them to commit suicide by premature rebel- 
lion. It is a fine line to draw.” 


ASSESSING AUDIENCES 


As for assessing the size of the audiences 
reached by the Voice, there’s no trouble at 
all in the free countries, many of which have 
begun to pick up our programs for rebroad- 
cast to their own people over their own net- 
works. 

It is an established fact, for example, that 
in France, where VOA programs are rebroad- 
cast over the French domestic network, the 
audience steadily is increasing. As of now, 24 
percent of the adult population, or 7,000,000 
persons, are at least occasional listeners to 
the Voice. On a weekday VOA can count 
on an audience of at least 1,000,000 French; 
on Sundays, 3,000,000. , 

In Sweden, where the Voice still is heard 
only in English (we'll soon be broadcasting 
in Swedish, as well as in 40 other languages), 
surveys have disclosed that 15 percent of the 
total population—or 700,000 individuals—oc- 
casionally are reached. The regular audi- 
ence approximates 100,000. 

In the American zone of Germany the 
regular daily audience totals more than 
6,000,000. 
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So it goes in areas where standard methods 
of computing the number of listeners can 
be employed. Naturally, it’s much more dif. 
ficult to estimate the size of audiences in 
the Soviet Union and in other Communist- 
dominated countries. Yet evidence has been 
gathered, slowly and painfully, which has 
convinced American officials that the con- 
stant effort to reach the ears of people in 
those countries is paying off. 

Take Russia itself. The Voice first 
launched the daily broadcasts in Russian in 
February 1947. Then it was not hard for 
our Embassy in Moscow to ascertain that 
we had a regular listening audience of about 
10,000,000. 

In April 1949 the Kremlin began its seri- 
ous efforts to negate our efforts by starting 
& great jamming campaign. Since then it 
has been tough work trying to estimate the 
number of listeners. Nevertheless, it can be 
done with a fair degree of accuracy by put- 
ting two and two together—one of the “twos” 
being evidence inadvertantly supplied by the 
Russian-controlled press itself. 


THE REDS FIGHT BACK 


Last year, for example, a Soviet journal 
carried an article which began: “The Voice 
of America! To millions of Soviet people 
these words have become synonymous with 
lying and provocational fictions.” 

The article was intended, of course, to 
ridicule our efforts. But it served to con- 
firm the belief of VOA officials that the Rus- 
sian audience at least could be counted in 
millions. This dovetailed with other infor- 
mation they'd received, some of it from 
sources that cannot now be disclosed. It is 
highly reliable. 

Moreover, the Russians constantly are 
stepping up their efforts to jam VOA broad- 
casts. They are using $30,000,000 worth of 
equipment, consisting of more than 250 sky- 
way jamming transmitters and an estimated 
1,000 ground wave operating systems, to pre- 
vent our programs being heard within Russia, 
and they're spending about $10,000,000 a 
year to keep these units going. Obviously, 
they would not be doing all this, our experts 
argue, unless we were getting through. 


Bite-Size Watermelon From Arizona 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN R. MURDOCK 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 22, 1951 


Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Speaker, the 
House Committee on Interior and Insu- 
lar Affairs was given a surprise and a 
treat for a few minutes this morning 
prior to the meeting of the House at 11, 
The committee was winding up its hear- 
ings on certain new features of water 
development, having witnesses from the 
Agriculture Department giving their 
concluding statements urging more ex- 
perimental work in the utilization of 
water. It occurred to me as chairman 
of the committee that an illustration of 
some current experimental work in my 
valley would be in order. Accordingly, 
I invited the committee and the wit- 
nesses to partake of a unique “water- 
melon bust” using the newly developed 
midget melons directly from the Valley 
of the Sun in Arizona. j 

Howard J. Smith, executive secretary 
of the Arizona Project Association, had 
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just sent me for the committee five 
crates of these miniature watermelons 
with the suggestion that they be dis- 
tributed to the committee by way of giv- 
ing point and explanation to Reg Man- 
ning’s appropriate cartoon entitled “Has 
Congress Been Told?” The cartoon pic- 
tures Manning’s famous character Uno 
Who, as saying, “The water shortage 
must be even worse in Arizona than I 
realized.” Uno Who was astonished at 
watermelons about the size of canta- 
loupes being displayed in a store. The 
members of the committee were as as- 
tonished as Uno Who upon seeing the 
bite-size melons cut in half and spread 
before them. 

Aside from the chuckle which I had 
hoped the members would get from this 
dwarfish watermelon bust I wanted to 
impress the committee eventually with 
several very significant facts concerning 
agriculture in the Valley of the Sun, one 
of which is that individual experimenta- 
tion under private enterprise is develop- 
ing new products with powerful appeal 
to the American public. 

The full story of this novel production 
now in its experimental stages cannot be 
told here but it was apparent that the 
midget melons were not only worth a 
chuckle in connection with the cartoon 
but that they satisfied more than a sense 
of humor, for they have a distinctive 
appeal aside from their novelty. All 
melons served were produced by the sun 
and soil of Arizona, capable of growing 
more than one crop annually of this 
quick-growing variety. 


Playing at Religion 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 22, 1951 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave previously granted me, I should 
like to insert in the Recor a sermon by 
Rey. Frank Halliday Ferris, former pas- 
tor of the Fairmount Presbyterian 
Church, Cleveland, Ohio: 

PLAYING AT RELIGION 
(Sermon by Rev. Frank Halliday Ferris) 


Once I asked a woman the religious status 
of two members of her family. “They are 
Presbyterians,” she answered, “but they 
don’t work at it.” It reminded me of the 
grim and mordant irony with which Samuel 
Butler in The Way of All Flesh characterizes 
the religious status of the society he depicts, 
“They would have been equally horrified at 
hearing the Christian religion doubted or 
seeing it practiced”; of the English squire 
of whom it was said, He was not at all in- 
terested in religion, but in all other respects 
was a consistent Protestant”; reminded me 
too of Jesus’ comment on the men of his 
day (Matthew 11:16, 17): “To what shall I 
liken this generation? It is like children 
that sit in the market place and call to their 
playmates, ‘we piped to you, and you did not 
dance; we wailed, and you did not mourn’.” 

That is, he charges them with playing at 
religion instead of working at it, taking it 
seriously. The indictment comes with the 
more force because it immediately follows 


Jesus’ glowing tribute to John, a man who 
did not play at religion but worked at it 
with might and main and by his work pre- 
pared the way for the coming of one mightier 
than he. 

I believe that if Jesus should return to 
earth, He would bring the same accusation 
against us: “To what shall I liken this gen- 
eration? It is like children playing in the 
market place.” 

For the characteristic defect of our cur- 
rent religious life is its superficiality. It 
isn't vital enough, which is why the church 
makes such slow progress and has no more 
influence, why our own Christian testimony 
is feeble and unconvincing. 


HYPOCRISY AS A VIRTUE 


One sometimes hears it said by people out- 
side the church that its main trouble is in- 
sincerity, hypocrisy. This is not true. Our 
current religious life is relatively free from 
pretense and sham. Indeed, it might be well 
if we had a little more hyprocrisy, for there 
is a sense in which hypocrisy is a virtue rath- 
er than a vice, An ingenious Frenchman 
has built a system of ethics on this theory, 
which he calls Bovarysme from Flaubert's 
novel, Madame Bovary. Hypocrisy, he says, 
is the basic virtue since only by means of it 
can moral advance be made. A man sets 
himself up as a model of what he would like 
to be, pretends to be what he would like 
to be, and, acting on this assumption, pro- 
jecting this ideal, he comes nearer to it than 
he was or otherwise would be. 

That is good psychology, is it not? “The 
will to believe” on which William James in- 
sisted applies to unrealities which may be 
made realities if we want them enough and 
have faith in their possibility. The Letter 


to the Hebrews defines faith as “the giving 


substance to things hoped for.” It is like an 
architect's drawing of a house. He makes as 
attractive a picture as he can, with shrubs 
and flower beds and children playing man- 
nerly on the lawn. This idealized picture 
is a myth, a piece of hypocricy; no such 
house exists. But were it not for the picture, 
the house would never be built. 

It is wrong to be a hypocrite for the pur- 
pose of deceiving others, but is it wrong to 
be a hypocrite for the sake of improving 
yourself? 


“O wad some Power the giftie gie us 
To see oursels as ithers see us! 

It wad frae monie a blunder free us, 
An’ foolish notion:“ 


says Robert Burns in To a Louse. I think 
it would be a doubtful boon to see ourselves 
as others see us. It might make our infe- 
riority complex worse. But would it not be 
an advantage to see yourself, not as you are, 
but as you would like to be, as you would 
like to have others see you? A young min- 
ister fresh from the seminary comes to his 
first parish. His people with large charity 
assume that because he is a minister he is a 
man of singular piety and purity of life. He 
plays up to the people’s idea of him, as all of 
us consciously or unconsciously tend to do. 
Gradually he becomes what people have as- 
sumed that he was and he has pretended 
to be. 

In the early days, Christians—all Chris- 
tlans— were called saints. When Paul writes, 
“All the saints salute you,” he means, all the 
Christians, all the members of the church 
in the place where I am send you greeting. 
Perhaps looking over the congregation and 
seeing someone who does not fit your idea of 
sainthood, possibly feeling a little incongru~ 
ity in the word as applied to yourself, you 
say, “I'm glad they no longer do that, I'm 
glad they have dispensed with the hypocrisy 
of calling Christians saints.” I wonder. 
Was it a gain when Christians ceased to call 
themselves saints, to think of themselves as 
saints? The record of the early church indi- 
cates that many of them actually became 
what all of them professed to be. 
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What do you think of this theory? It is 
something for you to ponder who like to 
wrestle with ethical ideas. And, of course, 
I am only half serious when I say that a 
little more hypocrisy might be a good thing 
for our current religious life. 


THE REAL CURSE 


But the real curse of our current religious 
life is superficiality, playing at religion. We 
play at a religion which has a cross at its 
core—a cross which was once a piece of rough 
timber with a man’s quivering body nailed 
to it, but which we have emasculated and 
conventionalized into an ornament, an eccle- 
siastical device, which appeals to our emo- 
tions, our aesthetic sensibilities but does not 
disturb our conscience or enlist our will. 
We sing: 


“The Son of God goes forth to war 
Who follows in his train?” 


but do not pause long enough between the 
verses to press the question home. We read 
with admiration of those who “climbed the 
steep ascent of heaven through peril, toil, 
and pain” but assure ourselves easily that 
“times are different now and we are differ- 
ent—we're not made of hero stuff.” Why 
aren't we? These men and women weren't 
either till Jesus came into their lives. 

No; we say our prayers if we are not too 
sleepy; we come to church when the weather 
is not too bad or too good, when nothing 
more entertaining offers; we give a little. 
But our religion is not vital to us. We make 
no real endeavor to change our lives by its 
power. Our temper remains uncurbed, be- 
coming not more mellow but more acidulous 
with the passing of time. Instead of be- 
coming more self-denying as we grow older, 
many of us are becoming more self-indul- 
gent—in a refined way, to be sure. We tol- 
erate in ourselves certain weaknesses and 
faults, certain sins of pride or avarice or in- 
dolence or sensuality, allowing them to linger 
on year after year without making a single 
resolute effort to expel them. And as long as 
we tolerate them, they tell the world more 
plainly than words that our religion is just 
a formal thing. We play at it. We don't 
work at it. 

If some of us took our business no more 
seriously than we take our religion, we 
should have been on relief long ago, The 
saying of our Lord which the King James 
version translates, “The kingdom of heaven 
is like unto a merchantman” (Matthew 
13:45), will be more vivid to us if we read 
it, “The kingdom of heaven is like a business- 
man,” and let it teach us that we shall make 
more progress in the Christian life if in it no 
less than in our business we apply method 
and order and honest, thorough work; that 
religion is not a pastime to which we turn 
for diversion when there is not much more 
else to do, an opiate to which we have re- 
course when the going is hard, but a voca- 
tion which calls for hard, daily effort, for 
some aptitude and skill which we must 
either have or get. As long as we play at it, 
it will do us little good. 

THE CULT OF COMFORT 

The real religion with many of us is the 
cult of comfort. This is what we secretly 
worship. This is our heart’s desire. The 
real passion of our lives is to be comfortable, 
What progress we have made in comfort 
since pioneer days: instead of fireplaces and 
stoves, gas and oil furnaces, automatic cen- 
tral heat; instead of candles and kerosene 
lamps, we touch a switch and flood the room 
with light; instead of stage coaches and 
wagons and muddy, rutty roads, swift trains 
and planes with luxurious appointments, 
deeply upholstered cars equipped with shock 
absorbers and low pressure tires to smooth 
out any remaining rough spots in the mag- 
nificent roads which girdle the country to- 
day. Aman can loll in an easy chair at home 
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and watch a play or a sport event or the pro- 
ceedings of the United Nations, listen to 
grand opera from the Metropolitan, the 
finest orchestras in the land. Is it to be 
wondered at, when we have been so success- 
ful in finding comfort elsewhere, that there 
should be a strong inclination toward a com- 
fortable religion? And it is a nice question 
when comfort ceases to be a good thing for 
us and begins to be a bad thing. 

Shortly before his death, Rachmaninoff 
was asked why he had steadily refused to 
play for the radio. “For one thing,” he an- 
swered, “because radio is not yet perfect 
enough to do justice to good music. But 
that is not my chief objection. My chief 
objection is that it makes listening too com- 
fortable. One shouldn't be too comfortable 
when listening to music. One should be 
mentally alert and emotionally responsive. 
You can't be that when you are sitting at 
home with your feet on a chair. No; listen- 
ing to music is more strenuous than that. 
Music is like poetry; it is a passion and a 
problem. You cannot understand and en- 
joy it merely by sitting back and letting it 
soak into your ears.” Religion is like that; 
it, too, is a passion and a problem. You can- 
not understand and enjoy it merely by sit- 
ting back and letting it soak into your ears. 


WHY RELIGION DOES NOT MEAN MORE 


It is because many are playing at religion 
that their religion does not mean more to 
them. “Deep calleth unto deep,” wrote the 
psalmist. It is to the deeps in man that God 
calls. Until the depths of his nature are 
stirred, God makes His appeal in vain. But 
multitudes are not living deeply. They are 
living on the surface, and to those living 
amid the shallows, religion makes slight ap- 
peal. All around me I see people who are 
living not vicious lives, Just superficial lives, 
what Plato called “the unexamined life,” of 
which he said, “The unexamined life is not 
livable by men”; a frivolous, unrefiecting, 
butterfly existence, yet getting on all right 
as long as the weather is fair. But when 
the storm breaks—how sudden and terrific 
life's storms can be—they find too late they 
have nothing to hold on to, no sure anchor- 
age for their souls, are lost unless they can 
get a strength beyond their own. 

Nothing in the Gospel story is more sur- 
prising than the way crowds gather in a 
moment in the teeming cities and villages 
of Galilee—nothing except the amount of 
need, the number of sick in body, mind, 
or soul in those crowds which thronged to 
Jesus. The amount of trouble in any com- 
munity is almost past belief. Do not be 
misled by stolid, placid exteriors. We Amer- 
icans do not wear our hearts on our coat 
sleeves. We pride ourselves on a poker 
face, a face that will not give us away. We 
put up a good front. That’s part of our 
code—not to inflict our trouble on others, 
Like the King of Israel who wore a sack- 
cloth shirt beneath his royal robe, we hide 
our hurt behind a smiling face. But right 
on your street, on your block, are souls 
tempted and tried almost beyond endurance, 
wondering as they face each new day whether 
they will be able to get through it; minds 
bewildered by the inscrutable mysteries of 
life, the dark mystery of suffering, the darker 
mystery of sin, stunned because suddenly 
without warning the bottom has dropped 
out of their lives. It can happen to us. 
Shall we have something to fall back on? 
Or will it crush, harden, embitter us? My 
brethren, a religion that is merely a play- 
thing won't help much when the storm 
breaks. A religion that is deep calling unto 
deep will. 

During the war, a chaplain came to a 
dying Scot. Th he should prepare 
him, he said soberly, “A time like this makes 
a man think.” “Padre,” said the dying man, 
“a done ma thinkin’ lang syne.” He didn’t 
need to cast about desperately, frantically, 


for something to hang on to when all else 
was slipping from him, He had done his 
thinking long before. 


BOREDOM; ITS CAUSE AND CURE 


But the penalty of living in the shallows 
is not only that we have nothing to cling 
to when life thrusts us into the deeps, 
whether we will or no. The penalty of living 
superficially is that we finally become bored. 

Boredom is not a trivial and harmless 
malady. It isa perilous soul-sickness that 
sometimes drives its victims to gambling, 
drink, melancholia and even self-destruction. 
Milder escape devices are the frothy novels 
and lurid mystery stories displayed in the 
drug store circulating libraries; gossip, which 
is the pastime of the empty-headed; endless 
rubbers of bridge and games of canasta. 
There are women whose lives revolve around 
a bridge table—shuffle, cut, deal, bid, pass. 
Nothing wrong with it except that we're here 
such a short time it is a pity to fritter any 
considerable part of our lives away. The 
tedium and ennui which afflict those who 
take life lightly, who have no inner resources, 
no commanding loyalties, no abiding faiths, 
no alluring ideals, become so unbearable that 
they snatch at any excitement, anything 
that promises a thrill, however hollow and 
unhealthy it may be. 

Once a young woman came to my study, 
her face the picture of satiety and the 
aesthetic disgust to which satiety leads. She 
had had every privilege her father’s money 
could buy—private school, country-club 
type college, society with a capital S. Travel; 
a finished product of the artificial, hothouse 
existence which too much money and too 


. little responsibility bring, living on the sur- 


face, feeding on sensation. And now she was 
“fed up.” That was her expression: “Fed 
up to the teeth.” 

We smile at the sad young women and 
blasé young men, surfeited with life before 
they have had any deep experience of life. 
It is partly a pose, partly the uncertainty of 
the times, which bear hardest on the young: 
my heart goes out to them. But they are 
no more pitiable than the bored older folk, 
engaged in a frenetic attempt to get a last 
kick out of life; forgetting that to a get a 
kick out, one must first put a kick in—action 
and reaction are equal; forgetting the 
psychological law that every indulgence in 
sensation or appetite leaves one more jaded, 
more depressed than before. “Nothing 
leaves us so sad,” said Thoreau, “as our cheap 
joys.” How well some of us know it. 

Boredom, if I diagnose it correctly, is the 
result of a refusal to live deeply, to take life 
in earnest; a fear of risk, a shrinking from 
struggle, a preference for security even when 
it means stagnation. The man who evades 
life’s difficulties is bored. The man who 
faces them as a test of his capacities finds 
life exciting. Bernard Shaw, that most un- 
conventional and unorthodox of preachers to 
our time, in Man and Superman defines the 
true joy of life as “being used for a purpose 
recognized by yourself as a mighty one; being 
thoroughly worn out before you are thrown 
on the scrap heap; being a force of nature 
instead of a feverish, selfish little clod of 
grievances, complaining that the world will 
not devote itself to making you happy.” 

“What need had he of strong drink,” asks 
his biographer, referring to Mr. Shaw’s aus- 
terity of life, “when he could intoxicate him- 
self with his own thoughts?” He needs no 
other stimulant who knows what it is to be 
“stung by the splendor of a sudden thought.” 
Yet Mr. Shaw admitted he could be bored, 
“I am bored,” he said, “by holidays, luxury, 
and money.” It is a strange irony that the 
things we want most are those that prove 
least satisfying. Rich, idle, useless women 
are often bored. So are rich, idle, useless 
men. But the mothers of little children are 
not bored. They get terribly tired sometimes, 
but never bored. Dr. Schweitzer, still slog- 
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ging away in his tiny hospital on the edge of 
the primeval forest, is not bored. He says 
with Browning that his life “did and does 
smack sweet.” The lovers and servants of 
their kind are not bored. 


TAKING RELIGION SERIOUSLY 


Those who take religion seriously are not 
bored. The impression has gone the-rounds 
that sin is interesting and attractive, while 
religion is colorless and dry. I am afraid we 
preachers have contributed to both those 
ideas. Nothing could be further from the 
truth. My work has carried me more than 
once into the precincts of depravity. Even 
in its gilded forms it is stupid, it is just plain 
dull. But religion, when a man takes it 
seriously, is the most exciting, exhilarating 
thing in the world. The Christian life is 
sometimes hard and perilous, difficult and 
precarious, for the man who tries to follow 
Jesus will sometimes stumble and fall and 
have to pick himself up and start again. But 
it is never monotonous or boring. Those 
who take Jesus in earnest find life more 
abundant, more thrilling, more romantic; a 
strange mingling of victory and defeat, 
ecstatic joy and grave misgiving, painful 
struggle followed by deep, transfiguring 
peace. 

Only, when Jesus comes into a man’s life, 
he comes not to be his playmate nor eyen 
his guest. He comes to be his Master and 
his Lord. He is the meek and lowly one, but 
he will brook no rivals and all rivals must 
depart. We have to take him seriously or 
we cannot take him at all. 


God forbid that we should take lightly a 
religion that brought its founder to a cross. 
God put on us something of his purpose and 
passion, that we may do his work and help 
bring the world back to what it was meant 
to be. God save us from living frivolous lives 
in so desperate a time. God help us to live 
in the deeps of our natures, to think and 
will and do what they must.think and will 
and do who take Jesus in earnest. Amen. 


Western European Situation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARENCE CANNON 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 22, 1951 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include a report by the gen- 
tleman from Florida [Mr. S1xes] on his 
return from a survey made with members 
of the Committee on Foreign Affairs and 
the Committee on Armed Services under 
the able direction of Chairman RICHARDS, 
of the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

The report is timely and comprehen- 
sive, considering the brief time neces- 
sarily allotted to the trip and I am in- 
cluding it in the Recorp in order that 
Members of the House may have an op- 
portunity to read a frank discussion of 
some phases of the international situa- 
tion not ordinarily available. 


Report BY Hon. Rosezt L. F. SIKES, or 
FLORIDA 


Mr. Chairman, I submit for your infor- 
mation some observations on my recent visit 
to Western Europe as a member of the special 
congressional committee. Let me state em- 
phatically by preface that I am pleased by 
the obvious progress shown by joint efforts 
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for mutual security. A reading of this memo- 
randum may indicate otherwise because it 
points to shortcomings as I saw them in a 
very brief study. Therefore, please let me say 
that I recognize my brief visit did not permit 
full and complete observations and that my 
interpretations may or may not be fully cor- 
rect. This memorandum is not written criti- 
cally, except in the sense that I desire to 
contribute something that may strengthen 
our efforts. 
GENERAL NOTES 


American efforts toward a common defense 
are definitely showing results. At this stage 
these results are small, but there is progress; 
and it appears that there is a significant dif- 
ference in general attitude abroad in recent 
months toward the united defense effort. 
Part of this is undoubtedly due to American 
action in Korea. The average European had 
a strong doubt of America’s intentions about 
coming to his rescue in time of need. The 
fact that we did fight in Korea has con- 
vinced most people that we will also fight 
elsewhere to stop aggression. The other 
major rallying point is the presence of Gen- 
eral Eisenhower. General Eisenhower has 
tremendous prestige in Europe. The fact 
that he is there in person organizing the 
joint European defense has had a great psy- 
chological effect. 

There is obviously less public apathy to 
proposals for defense efforts against commu- 
nism, There, likewise, is a definite upward 
turn in nationalistic spirit. Undoubtedly 
this is tied to recovery progress. Europe to- 
day is far different from the Europe of the 
immediate postwar period. American aid 
very definitely has been a material contrib- 
uting factor to this situation. 

The will to fight for their own security 
is definitely stronger among European peo- 
ples. There is less of the feeling that it 
would be futile to attempt a defense against 
the Communists, less of the feeling that the 
Communists can take over when they wish, 
less of the feeling on the part of the indi- 
vidual that he is better off not to stick his 
neck out and take a chance of offending the 
Communists. 

Inflation in Europe, as at home, is a seri- 
ous threat. In most countries it is a very 
serious threat. Weak governments appear 
unable to cope with it. 

In most countries visited there is little 
unemployment but some, the British for in- 
stance, will not permit a realistic use of labor, 
Brick masons there lay 260 bricks per day. 

Our people have made progress in the mat- 
ter of inducing the other fellow to contribute 
something to the joint defense effort. This 
is significantly true in Britain where half 
the cost of airfield construction is being 
borne by the British. Although this is off- 
set by the point that the airfields revert to 
the British when the common defense effort 
is ended, that also is true in other coun- 
tries where we are carrying virtually the en- 
tire cost. 

Our final success will, in great measure, 
depend upon the caliber of the personnel en- 
trusted with our mission abroad. Therefore, 
extreme care should be followed in selecting 
American personnel who are sent abroad. It 
is my impression that this has not always 
been the case. We have some top flight peo- 
ple in our work in Europe. We also have 
some who it appears are simply filling a slot. 
This latter is, I believe, more true of mili- 
tary personnel than of civilian personnel. 
There is absolutely no excuse for failure to 
send the ablest ambassadors we have in the 
Military service. High-ranking officers 
abroad enjoy a very high standard of living. 
Some of them live like kings but they are 
not living up to the responsibilities entrusted 
to them. Our services should be carefully 
screened to select the representatives we 
send abroad, both in the military services 
and in diplomatic services. 


The first thing that strikes one in a brief- 
ing on our efforts abroad is the complicated 
nature of our multiform recovery and de- 
fense organization. There, as in so many 
instances at home, we seem to have gone 
all out in developing a complicated, top- 
heavy, unwieldy type of organization. Most 
of the American personnel abroad at high 
levels are members of several of these or- 
ganizations. They say that they wear two 
or more hats. The difficulty and the com- 
plication of such procedures is readily man- 
ifest. Perhaps all of this is necessary. 
Without additional time to study the or- 
ganizations it is difficult to see the justifi- 
cation. 

There is a very serious weakness in that 
the general public abroad is still not fully 
informed about American aid to foreign 
countries. At no point does it appear that 
our representatives abroad are insisting on 
full and free information being given to the 
public about all the things America has done 
to help. 

Few Europeans will deny that Germany is 
the key to the prosperity of Europe. Ger- 
many senses this situation. She does not 
want communism, but her people do not 
think the West is strong enough to resist 
communism. They know that they will be 
the battleground. They want recognition 
and they want to go with the West, but they 
fear Russian military strength. Many of 
them do not want rebirth of the military in 
their own country. Our job is to build an 
affirmative faith among the people of Ger- 
many toward democratic institutions and in 
the ability of the West to meet the threat 
of communism. 

One great need is for a stronger psycholog- 
ical appeal. American propaganda efforts 
appear to be a point of great weakness. Rus- 
sia is making a full-time attack on the 
democracies in one way or another every 
hour of the day. Our propaganda efforts are 
much less vigorously directed and, in view 
of the fact that Russia is able to carry on 
her efforts toward world revolution at a net 
profit to her while we are paying through 
the nose for our efforts to induce other peo- 
ple of the world to stand together for their 
own security, there seems reason to believe 
that Russian propaganda is more effective 
than ours. Frequently I heard it said we 
devote too much of our propaganda to telling 
Europeans how America lives. The average 
European is interested primarily in how he 
lives and what is being done or will be done 
for him. He does not give a hoot about how 
we live. 

Russian propaganda is directed primarily 
at the have nots and the people with griev- 
ances. Half of the people are mad with their 
governments to a greater or lesser degree 
under almost any circumstances and at any 
given time. Russian propaganda tells them 
a vote for Communism is a vote for reform, 
& vote against the rascals now in power, a 
vote for something the individual has not 
got. He does not know the difference until 
it is too late. Our efforts which are con- 
ducted through existing governments are to 
the have nots and to the people with griev- 
ances, a procedure whereby corruption, 
weakness, and inefficiency is maintained in 
government. Under our system the peas- 
ant keeps on plowing his field, the land he 
tends still belongs to a rich landlord. The 
fact that times are better does not make 
enough difference in his own standard of 
living to offset the fact that the reforms 
that he wants to see are not forthcoming. 

Giving the peasants access to a better 
tool or machine is not the same as giving 
him land or a voice in government. The 
Communists have made him believe they 
are doing those things for other peasants, 

Our efforts play directly into the hands 
of the propaganda-wise Russians. In par- 
ticular the oriental mind or that of the peo- 
ple of the former colonies of the great powers 
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can easily be made suspicious of our inten- 
tions when they see great preparation for 
war in America and in Europe and little 
effort to give a permanent change of status 
to the have-nots. 

Money or monetary aid is a poor weapon 
with which to solve world problems perma- 
nently. The need for reform, particularly 
in land distribution, is still there. The prob- 
lems are long-range problems, too long for 
the kind of solution that our short-term 
planning will permit or that we can afford 
with present tactics. 

This is the hour in which we must be 
prepared for all-out efforts for peace or war. 
Inadequate present methods to secure peace 
or to win war is allowing Russia to bleed us. 
Preparations for a conventional war, world- 
wide, patterned after the limited war in 
Korea, would allow Russia to attrite us to 
death. Even though we could finally win 
it, Hitler’s prophecy that he would pull the 
world down around him in defeat would be 
fulfilled. 

Our need is to get on with a realistic pro- 
gram abroad. We are paying the bills and 
we have a greater apparent understanding of 
the importance of over-all planning. But, I 
feel we allow ourselves to be swayed too 
much by the nationalist feeling in the vari- 
ous countries and by considerations of 
local consequences only. We are gathering 
strength and progressively, as time contin- 
ues, we shall have greater strength. There 
seems to be a pathetic belief on the part of 
our people abroad that the Communists will 
give us whatever time we need for prepara- 
tion. This is fantastic, make-believe secur- 
ity. We may have but a little time. We 
should take a more vigorous lead and insist 
upon doing the things that are for the col- 
lective security of all of the people. I am 
convinced that no other country is making 
an effort which, relatively, or comparatively, 
is as great as ours. 

There has been much delay in reaching 
such basic decisions as allocation of produc- 
tion assignments to specific countries. Bel- 
gium, for instance, can make small arms 
and other basic military weapons far in ex- 
cess of her own military requirements. She 
wants to do this. The British can make 
excellent jet aircraft engines. Germany, 
Britain, Holland, and the Scandinavian 
countries have idle shipyards. Yet we are 
producing nearly all of these items for our 
allies. Other countries can make other spe- 
cific contributions. An exchange among 
those countries would lighten the load on 
our own factories and on our own pocket- 
books. No agreements have been worked 
out for such an arrangement, apparently be- 
cause no one wants to assume any part of 
the bill which they think the United States 
can be induced to assume. Their necks are 
on the chopping block too, It is important 
to convince them that more valuable months 
of production should not be thrown away 
in discussion when production is needed to 
help offset the requirements on our own 
overworked factories. As a matter of fact, 
if it were n for us to pay all of the 
bill, we can still get production in European 
factories at much less cost per item than in 
our own factories. Their hourly rates are 
lower, their material costs are less and there 
is no necessity for subsequent shipment 
overseas. 

There is a serious weakness in the fact 
that each country apparently is to be al- 
lowed to develop its own complete defense 
with air, navy, and ground units. This, of 
course, results in an unnecessary staff and 
administrative load and in a diversion of 
strength into channels which will be of 
little use in an all-out struggle. It would 
be more effective if each country should 
concentrate all or nearly all of its forces 
into the channel of greatest need for that 
country’s particular defense problem and 
for the mutual defense effort. 
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Instead of complete military organiza- 
tions, staffwise and unitwise, comprising 
all services in each of the MDAP countries 
we should insist upon a greater emphasis on 


those particular units that each MDAP © 


country can best support and which can 
best be utilized in the over-all defense. 

Other countries say they cannot afford to 
do many of the things that we ask of them. 
We owe more per capita than any of them, 
and we do all the things that we think are 
necessary for security. In other words, they 
are passing the buck to us. They will not 
buy from or exchange with each other when 
their own resources would thus be con- 
tributed because they have found that if 
they insist we will give thenr what they need, 

We have used ECA funds to encourage the 
growth of industry in European nations, As 
a result they are now in a position to manu- 
facture much of their own defense sup- 
plies, yet we are continuing to manufacture 
supplies for them. We are not making a 
realistic use of our own investment in the 
welfare of foreign countries. 

Concentration of bases in areas like France 
with a high Communist voting strength 
causes me some concern. The recent elec- 
tion in France shows a dropping Commu- 
nist strength. Nevertheless, the Communists 
remain one of the biggest parties in France. 
Should France go Communist in some fu- 
ture election our military personnel will 
probably be summarily ordered out of the 
country. We then would be faced with the 
choice of remaining through force or of sur- 
rendering to the enemy the tremendous mili- 
tary installatiotns we are building in that 
country. Nearly all of our fighter air de- 
fenses are concentrated in France. I ques- 
tion the wisdom of this course. Although, 
at the moment, it appears safe, to me it is 
putting too many of our eggs in one basket. 
France has an unstable form of government 
whose further course is entirely unpre- 
dictable. 

There is a disturbing lack of emphasis on 
utilizing facilities and troops where they are 
available. Spain is the greatest example. 
Spain’s troops are organized, they are at 
least as well trained as most of the other 
continental troops we are dealing with. 
They offer what may be the last bastion 
that may be held in Europe at this time. 
An armed Spain acting jointly with other 
nations would be a bolster to non-Commu- 
nist forces in other parts of Europe, yet we 
allow the Socialists of Britain and the Com- 
munists of France, by direct or indirect 
means, to prevent utilization of Spain’s re- 
sources as an ally. Every military man rec- 
ognizes the fallacy of this course. American 
GI’s may one day have to take the place 
of these available Spanish troops. 

It is my belief that we should train and 
equip allied personnel for a more basic type 
of military organization rather than to try 
to convert them to our level of defense plan- 
ning. Most countries abroad do not have the 
specialists for use of electronics equipment 
and other highly technical defense materials, 


We are pouring highly technical material- 


into these countries and much of it may sit 
in warehouses and not be utilized. Most of 
the European countries have short-term na- 
tional service requirements which do not 
permit familiarization with highly technical 
American equipment. : 

In virtually every area visited there is a 
recurring demand for spare parts for Amer- 
ican equipment already delivered. In Brit- 
ain I saw a B-29 which has been immobilized 
for 15 months because of inability to get 
spare parts. In every country the story is 
similar. 

A common criticism of American forces is 
too many chairborne troops. 

A complaint among company grade officers 
is excess paper work, excess P. I. and E., excess 
recreation and entertainment activities. 


When I showed surprise at the latter com- 
plaint it was said these people get in each 
other’s way. Company grade officers say 
they have to give too much time to paper 
work and records to maintain needed con- 
tact with the troops. They feel that Amer- 
ican troops owe much of their effectiveness 
to the fact that company grade Officers spend 
much of their time with their men. They 
provide leadership in battle by contrast to the 
European practice of using noncoms for 
battle leadership. By spending so much 
time on record keeping the company grade 
Officers do not establish the close personal 
leadership they desire with their men. They 
state the morale of the troops is highest 
when in the fleld at hard training. They 
feel that in the main we are undertraining 
rather than overtraining. They further feel 
that all personnel should have some combat 
field training. Apparently, it is now the 
practice to exempt certain service troops even 
in divisions from field combat training. The 
Germans say we are far overstaffed. We can 
take a lesson from the effectiveness of the 
German military organization. Their troops 
did not lead an easy life, but they were well 
taken care of. They had excellent barracks, 
in the main far better than ours. 

The language of the country in which our 
troops and personnel are stationed should 
be a required study for all our personnel in 
that country. We are probably the weakest 
of all people in our effort to understand the 
other fellow’s language. Too many of our 
troops know little more of it than how to 
proposition a girl or ask for the nearest 
whisky store. It is easy to pick up enough 
of the other fellow’s language to give him a 
cordial greeting and to exchange a few words. 
Our troops are in contact with the public 
much more than their leaders. They can 
be our best or our worst ambassadors. 

One of the chronic sore spots with a great 
many people is the abuse by Negro troops 
of their privileges abroad. There are many 
outstanding persons among them but others 
among them cause a great deal of trouble. 
Many of the Negro troops in Germany are 
living with white girls and leaving a spawn 
of half-breeds behind them. If any effort 
is being made to prevent this practice I did 
not hear of it. I do not say that members 
of the Negro race alone of our forces should 
provide an example, but I know that their 
practices are creating more unfavorable com- 
ment among the people of Europe. 

Troop facilities in Iceland are hopelessly 
inadequate for proper morale and comfort. 
They are in fact over-age quonsets which 
were built 10 years ago with a life expectancy 
of 5 years. Too many troops have to be sta- 
tioned in each of them. They look their age, 
but the troops have shown a remarkable 
determination to brighten things up by ap- 
plying paint and placing green grass sod 
around their huts. There are no recreational 
facilities. Prompt construction of proper 
facilities there should be a must. The local 
command states that Icelandic contractors 
can do all necessary construction at consid- 
erably less cost than American contractors. 
Since they are familiar with the use of con- 
crete blocks in that area, and since con- 
crete blocks are the most satisfactory type 
of construction, it would be folly to use 
American contractors when this would he 
much pore costly and when waste and loss 
would result from lack of experience with 
Icelandic climate. 

American troop morale, particularly in 
Germany, is in my opinion, at a fine pitch. 
Our troops are taking a realistic view of 
their position. They know that if Russia 
were to strike at this time, our people would 
be terribly outnumbered. They are, how- 
ever, well trained, seasoned, tough troops 
with good commanders, I did not encounter 
any traces of defeatism among them. They 
say, “If the Russians hit us, we will give 
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them a devil of a fight. We are not at all 
sure we are going to be pushed cut.” 

One significant change is the removal of 
supply points from the areas adjacent to the 
Russian zone. At one time our supplies were 
concentrated at points along the natural in- 
vasion route which the Russians almost cer- 
tainly would follow in case of an attack, 
Gasoline, troops, and food were stored in 
tremendous quantities at those points. It 
constituted an open invitation to invasion 
with free and needed supplies to help its 
progress. These supplies are being pulled 
out rapidly and reassembled in much safer 
areas. The most valuable supplies are being 
removed first. Six months’ supplies for our 
forces were at one time concentrated in the 
danger areas. Within a reasonably short 
time this situation will be cleared up. 

I would like to touch upon recovery in the 
German zone. There is a great deal of re- 
covery in the allied zones of Germany when 
their present status is contrasted with that 
of the immediate postwar period. The great- 
est degree of recovery is within the American 
zone where more ECA money has been placed 
in German industry and in rebuilding pro- 
grams than has been taken out in occupa- 
tion costs. German recovery appears tied 
directly to allied sound money practices. 
In the American zone although people still 
live in parts of bombed-out houses, there is 
an atmosphere of progress. The people look 
good. They are reasonably well clothed. 
Obviously they are getting enough to eat; 
unemployment is not too serious a problem, 
The current crop is one of the best in years. 
Smoke is coming out of most of the factory 
chimneys. There is construction in the 
American zone, This fs tied directly to the 
fact that America no longer requisitions 
newly built or repaired German houses. 
There is almost no construction in the other 
zones. The French and British still requisi- 
tion any house that is placed in livable con- 
dition and as a result the people simply don’t 
bother. When a person steps out of the 
American zone into one of the other zones, 
the change is very apparent. There is less 
evidence of well-being and more of the smell 
of death and decay in the other zones. Next 
to ours the British zone looks best. The 
Biitish appear to get along very well with 
the Germans. The French obviously are 
more severe on the Germans and this is un- 
derstandable. I did not see the Russian zone. 
I understand there is a very marked dif- 
ference between the Russian zone and any of 
the allied zones. 

I was impressed by a procedure which I 
observed in Norway. There our top-level 
diplomats and military people talk directly 
to their counterparts in the Norwegian Gov- 
ernment when they have a problem to settle. 
There is none of the note passing and stiff 
diplomatic procedure which customarily is 
followed. It is obvious that much more 
progress can be achieved by this procedure 
and that a friendly atmosphere prevails, 

The use of so many American vehicles in 
foreign service, particularly in foreign mili- 
tary service and to some extent in diplo- 
matic service, is questionable. American ve- 
hicles cost several times as much as foreign 
vehicles. Maintenance and operating costs 
are correspondingly high. They use more 
gasoline which is in short supply. Euro- 
pean mechanics are less familiar with our 
vehicles. We can save money and speed up 
production by using European know-how to 
a greater extent than we are doing now. 

A minor note but one of the sort which 
should have been disposed of at the local 
level and should not have to appear in this 
memo is the fact that the Norwegians, where 
roads are scarce, asked that motorcycles be 
substituted for jeeps, at least in part in our 
MDAP supplies. This request has not been 
honored and apparently was pigeonholed. 
Certainly motorcycles are less expensive than 
jeeps. Having seen some of the Norwegian 
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countryside, it is obvious that they are more 
readily usable in some places than jeeps or 
any other type of vehicle. Jeeps cost $3,000 
or more laid down in Norway, motorcycles 
but little more than $600. 

Always there is interest in whether the 
threat of war is imminent. It was inter- 
esting to me to note that there is apparently 
less speculation on the part of the people of 
Europe on this question than there is here 
at home. Many of those who discussed it 
with me indicated that they were inclined 
to feel that Russia is winning without a war 
by the use of recurring threats, by tension, 
and by causing us to spend more than we 
can afford. They do not dismiss the possi- 
bility of war at any time but there is the 
feeling that Russia is seeking to perfect her 
jet fighter planes and her guided missiles to 
the point that she can ward off atomic bomb 
attacks on her cities and industries. Com- 
munism was frequently referred to as a kind 
of creeping paralysis which can be checked 
by vigorous methods. It was checked at the 
Berlin blockade, in Greece, in Korea. It 
ean be checked at any time we come posi- 
tively to grips with it. The difficulty is in 
arousing the people to the necessity for con- 
tinued vigorous action. 


“Our Older People, Who Have Done So 
Much for the Country, Are Entitled To 
Be Treated as Human Beings and There 
Must Be for Them in the Life of Our 
Nation a Place of Comfort, Dignity, and 
Usefulness” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARL ELLIOTT 


OF ALABAMA ~ 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
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Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Speaker, I am 
deeply interested in the problems of the 
aged people of our country. 

The problem has many aspects. 

In the first place, the number of our 
citizens over the age of 65 is rapidly 
increasing, thanks to the advancements 
of medical science, a greater availability 
of hospitals, and other conveniences that 
soften the physical stresses of life. 

It is estimated that by 1970 more than 
10 percent of our total population will 
be over the age of 65 years. 

We have made some progress in solv- 
ing the financial worries of later life. 
The 1950 amendments to the Social Se- 
curity Act are a milestone in this prog- 
gress. Pensions for non-service-con- 
nected veterans of our wars is most 
helpful. Private pension plans of vary- 
ing degrees of effectiveness have been 
instituted, and undoubtedly improve- 
ments will be made. However, relatively 
speaking, most of these plans are in their 
infancy, very few are attaining the age 
of 65 who have been covered by these 

plans long enough to have an annuity 

that is large enough in dollars to cover 
all the reasonable needs of our aged 
people. 

As helpful as all the plans now in 
effect are, we must remember that there 
are still great numbers of our people 


that are not covered by them, and these 
people are relegated to the various types 
of public assistance that our States see 
fit to provide them with. If we could 
arrive at full coverage under the Social 
Security Act, we would have a base upon 
which a sound system of financial care 
for our aged could be built. But, we 
have not yet expanded the Social Secu- 
rity Act far enough to cover the farm 
owners, or farm tenants of America. 
This should be done immediately. 

Above and beyond these considera- 
tions, surely, our system of government 
and economics is strong enough to treat 
our elderly people as human beings, and 
guarantee for them in our national life a 
place of comfort, dignity, and useful- 
ness. 

As a part of my remarks, I include an 
article, styled “Problems of the Aging,” 
by Judge Walter B. Jones, from a recent 
issue of the Montgomery Advertiser: 


PROBLEMS OF THE AGING 
(By Judge Walter B. Jones) 


As I look about me here in Montgomery 
and as I travel out in the county and over 
the State, I am impressed with the large 
number of aged people everywhere and with 
the fact that we are not doing for them all 
that we should do. 

We do not know all the facts about the 
aged, but we do know that today there are 
living in the United States more men and 
women who are over the age of 65. They 
make up about 8 percent of the total popu- 
lation. Census shows that within 20 years 
from now people over 65 years of age will 
make up 11 percent of the population. The 
number of people now 65 years and over is 
practically four times higher than it was 50 
years ago. 

Of course, as the years go by this number 
will be increased, for our life expectancy is 
steadily gaining. In 1900 it was 48 years and 
in 1930 it was 60 years. Persons retiring at 
age 65 now have an average of 13 years of 
life remaining, and at least half of them are 
likely to live longer. 

Many States are already studying problems 
of the aging and I certainly hope Alabama 
will soon make a careful and detailed study 
in a broad way. 

The aged, due to our neglect of them, are 
especially hit by the high cost of living. 
Crowded conditions in the cities and mass 
assembly line production have moved many 
millions of grandmothers and grandfathers 
from a comfortable chair at the family fire- 
side to small back rooms or apartments. For 
many of them tomorrow is just another day 
of doing nothing, talking to no one, and too 
often not having enough to eat because of 
pitifully inadequate incomes. 

We need to realize that our aged group rep- 
resents a huge reservoir of skills, experience 
and mature judgment. These good people 
do not wish to sit around doing nothing. 
They want work and they are willing to 
work. Surveys made by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics in Washington showed that during 
World War II workers over the age of 65 lost 
less working time than those in their teens 
and twenties. This same survey showed that 
handicapping injuries, which required only 
first aid, were much less common at age 50 
than in the younger age groups. 

Our aging people are entitled to and must 
have a permanent place of dignity and use- 
fulness in the life of our Nation. At least 
one-half of our aged are capable of being 
happy, useful, and productive members of 
their communities. They need encourage- 
ment and understanding and our civic orga- 
nization, our churches, and our housing and 
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recreation projects should give them this en- 
couragement and understanding. 

Just the other day I read in a recent issue 
of State Government a report by a committee 
on human developments and it justly reached 
the conclusion that our society today fails in 
a considerable measure to provide enough 
fitting social roles for older people. I quote 
these two paragraphs: 

“Most Americans like to be active, busy, 
and to have the feeling of accomplishment— 
but old people are not expected to act this 
way. The American way has been to ignore 
old age—to act as if it did not exist, and to 
push it into a corner whenever it seeks to 
assert itself. 

“Old people, like other human beings, 
need to feel that they belong and are im- 
portant to someone or something * * * 
Research evidence indicates that, with the 
decline of intimate human contact, the per- 
sonalities of old people deteriorate * * * 
Many cases of senile deterioration seem to 
be the result, not of organic changes, but of 
living in a social vacuum.” 

We will probably have to re-think the 
whole problem of retirement, because we 
are beginning to find that compulsory re- 
tirement is often unrealistic and costly. 
Many of our retired citizens would like to 
go back to work and it is estimated that 
fewer than one-tenth of our retired workers 
on the pension rolls are there voluntarily. 
Compulsory retirement, lay-off and failing 
health are the largest causes of their re- 
moval from the payroll. We must realize 
that many people over 65 not only want a 
job, but need a job and can hold down a 
job, but they are excluded from a job arbi- 
trarily because of their age 

Congressman Yates, of Illinois, made a 
common-sense speech in Congress the other 
day on the problems of the aging and I was 
greatly impressed by what he related about 
the responses which came “to an ad in a 
New York paper offering a messenger’s job 
to a retired man. Over 250 older men re- 
sponded. Retired ministers and teachers 
were ready and anxious to deliver messages 
for #34 a week. Among the applicants were 
25 retired firemen and policemen, 20 former 
postal employes, dozens of ex-civil service 
workers, a retired Army master sergeant, 
partially disabled veterans, a former chem- 
ist, and two men who used to own their 
own grocery, and real estate firms. ‘It scares 
me,’ said the employer, ‘to think so many 
men of that age need this kind of money.’” 

We must realize, and the sooner we do 
so the better it will be for our country, that 
the Nation’s manpower needs in defense pro- 
duction show that the retired workers con- 
stitute a huge reservoir of productive power 
which should be used for the benefit of all. 
They can work at desks and help on assembly 
lines. They can be useful in every defence 
activity and by having a part in the school- 
lunch programs, nurseries, and child-care 
projects, they can release younger women for 
defense jobs. 

I think one of the ways to test whether 
a civilization is worth anything is to con- 
sider its program for its older citizens. If 
these good people who bore the burden and 
heat of the struggle in days gone by and 
who were the principal producers for years 
and years, are neglected, and left alone in 
the community, then this shows that the 
civilization which permits this is a weak 
and decadent civilization. Our civilization 
today can be made better if we will take 
sensible steps to add happiness to the years 
which science and medicine have added to 
the lives of our citizens. Our older people, 
who have done so much for the country, are 
entitled to be treated as human beings and 
there must be for them in the life of our 
Nation, a place of comfort, dignity, and use- 
fulness, 
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Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, 
there is a growing concern upon the part 
of publishers of newspapers that they 
will be faced with a shortage of avail- 
able newsprint paper. Already the sit- 
uation is tight. Demand is fast over- 
taking supply. Because of our depend- 
ence upon Canada for the bulk of our 
supply, whatever that country says or 
does about newsprint is highly important 
to our domestic users of this type of 
paper. 

A very informative article has been 
written by George Sokolsky. It appears 
in the June 20, 1951, edition of the 
Times-Herald of Washington, D. C. I 
make it a part of my remarks in accord- 
ance with the consent granted to me. 
It reads as follows: 

THESE DAYS 
(By George Sokolsky) 

American newspapers are being taxed by 
the Canadian paper industry whcih can 
charge any price it chooses for newsprint 
because it has developed into a Government- 
protected cartel. 

It has, without rhyme or reason, recently 
raised the price of newsprint nearly 10 per- 
cent; the price is now $116 a ton. 

In 1949, Canadian production of newsprint 
amounted to 101.2 percent of capacity. It did 
better in 1950. Canada provided 80 percent 
of the American consumption of newsprint. 

American newspapers not only have to 
compete against their own Government, 
which has become a huge consumer, but 
against ECA money, taken from the Ameri- 
can taxpayer and distributed with prodigal 
lavishness. 

ECA money has brought increased Euro- 
pean competition for the Canadian supply. 
Therefore, the Canadians upped the price, 
which may result in bankruptcy for smaller 
American newspapers. 

I take the following from a circular re- 
leased last year by Flood & Co., a Montreal 
stock broker, which specializes in newsprint 
stocks and issued this analysis for its cus- 
tomers: 

“Of particular significance to the investor 
in Canadian newsprint securities is the fact 
that Canada is the only major source of 
newsprint supply for United States news- 
paper publishers. 

“United States production of newsprint 
represents only 16 percent of United States 
requirements and there is nothing to suggest 
that United States newsprint capacity can or 
will be increased. In fact, in the past quarter 
century United States newsprint capacity 
has been reduced approximately 50 percent.” 

The 18 Canadian companies are doing re- 
markably well and I am purposely using last 
year’s data to show how well heeled they 
were before the present increase. 

The greed of this cartel which controls a 
monopoly of a raw material essential for the 
United: States is apparently boundless. 

A congressional committee might well in- 
vestigate the control of essential American 
commodities by British cartels, particularly 
newsprint and rubber. 

Upping the prices of these commodities 
could be a way of increasing the process of 


siphoning money out of the United States. 

Take this picture: 

“Just how far the industry has progressed 
since the end of 1940 in terms of company 
balance sheets may be visualized by the fol- 
lowing financial facts: 

“(a) Funded debt has been cut practically 
in half—from $281,000,000 to $154,000,000. 

“(b) Interest charges on this debt have 
been reduced even more—from approxi- 
mately $15,500,000 in 1940 to less than 
$6,000,000 in 1949, a reduction of 62 percent. 
This has been due to debt retirement and 
refunding of debt to take advantage of more 
favorable interest rates. 

“(c) Working capital of the companies re- 
viewed has been bullt up—in round figures 
from $100,000,000 to $250,000,000 in this 
9-year period. The ratio of current assets 
to current liabilities was a strong 3.48:1 at 
the end of 1949. 

“Profit and loss trends: 

“An anlysis of profit-and-loss statements 
for the major companies in Canada’s largest 
manufacturing industry discloses: 

“(a) Net profits have increased from less 
than 625,000, 00 in 1940 to $113,000,000 in 
1949—on increase of 352.2 percent. 

“(b) Dividends paid out to shareholders 
have increased from less than $11,000,000 in 
1940 to more than $48,000,000 last year, an 
increase of 451.4 percent. 

“(c) Cash on hand increased in this period 
of time by 127.3 percent from $50,000,000 to 
$115,000,000, despite the growth in dividend 
payout.” 

These companies employ comparatively 
cheap labor in the Canadian woods. Some 
of them lease government lands which saves 
them the necessity of huge capital invest- 
ments, So firm is the cartel that 18 com- 
panies produce 75 percent of Canadian ca- 
pacity. 

Unfortunately, American newspapers can- 
not go on strike. They cannot obtain news- 
print in the United States nor can they find 
adequate supplies in Finland and Sweden. 
Therefore, they have to pay whatever these 
Canadians want to charge and when they 
cannot afford to pay, they have to close down. 

In spite of general assumptions to the 
contrary, newspapers are not very profitable 
enterprises. Newsprint costs, labor costs, 
distributive costs are enormously high in the 
United States and the margin of profit on 
the annual turnover does not compare with 
manufacturing enterprises. 

Therefore, when a huge increase appears 
in any cost factor, some newspapers must 
fold, as the St. Louis Star-Times folded re- 
cently. 

It is not good for this country for news- 
papers to disappear, for we need conflicting 
views, and competing efforts to obtain news, 
so that the people are protected against a 
biased distribution of facts. 

This certainly is a matter for Congressman 
CELLER’S or some other committee of the 
Congress, 


Rollback Order Should Be Rescinded 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EDWARD H. REE S 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 21, 1951 


Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, in 
view of the fact that the Committee on 
Banking and Currency expects to submit 
legislation for the extension of the au- 
thority of the Office of Price Stabiliza- 
tion within the next few days, it occurred 
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to me that it might be helpful if the 
Members of the House would read a let- 
ter I received from Mr. E. T. Anderson, 
president of the Anderson Cattle Co., 
feeders of livestock at Emporia, Kans., 
wherein he expresses his views concern- 
ing Mr. DiSalle’s order providing for roll- 
backs on the price of beef and cattle. 
Mr. Anderson has had many years of 
experience in feeding livestock. He is 
one of the big feeders in Kansas and is 
the producer of thousands of tons of 
meat each year. The letter follows: 


Hon. Epwarp H. REES, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear MR. Rees: According to information 
that we have in the press there is a move- 
ment on foot to extend the Stabilization 
Act from June 30 for an indefinite length of 
time. 

Recognizing the stand that has been taken 
by DiSalle this would be the worst thing that 
could happen to us that are in the cattle 
feeding business. 

We are hoping that you will be able to 
modify this act pertaining to these roll-back 
orders in livestock and meat prices. As con- 
ditions now are our hands are tied as far as 
us purchasing any cattle to be fattened for 
the market. There are no feeding cattle 
available at prices that we can afford to pay 
and put them in our feed lots with the un- 
certainty of having price roll-backs on Au- 
gust 1 and October 1, so consequently as our 
livestock is now being disposed of at a loss 
we are unable to refill our feed lots and very 
shortly they will be entirely empty, even 
though we have grain on hand and the nec- 
essary facilities for feeding. This of course 
does not apply to the big numbers of cattle 
that are on our blue-stem grass, part of 
these of course will get fat enough for 
slaughtering but most of them will need to 
be finished on grain before they go to market 
in order to make them satisfactory for 
slaughtering purposes. 

If everybody in the livestock business 
would be fully informed of what will actually 
take place regarding these controls later on 
it might be possible that the price on feeding 
cattle would go down in price to the point 
where we could commence to operate again 
but as long as there is any chance that the 
roll-back will not take place, they are hoping 
and trusting that will be the case and are 
therefore holding the cattle at a price where 
they cannot be fed at anything that looks 
safe at this time, 

It is needless to say that the actual cattle 
feeders caught with cattle in the feed lots, 
even up until now, have been hurt more than 
the average person can believe. The reason 
of this is that most of the cattle in the feed 
lots were purchased at a price where the 
margins were extremely small and they were 
not in a position to take a roll-back without 
throwing them into a loss. This of course 
would not have applied if they would have 
had a big feeding margin at the time the 
roll-back order was announced, but this was 
not the case when this roll-back order took 
place. 

I trust that all of our Representatives in 
Congress will recognize the importance of 
this matter and proceed and get the infor- 
mation in time to modify this act, so as to 
make it fairer both to the producer as well 
as the consumer. 

I understand that the press in the East is 
strongly in favor of these roll-backs, but Iam 
still under the impression that if the aver- 
age consumer, who in most cases are paid 
big wages compared to the producer out here, 
would understand the situation more fully 
that they would be happy to go along with 
us and let us do the best possible in the 


_ Production of beef without the burdensome 
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regulations that will be necessary in order 
to carry out these various orders. 
Yours very truly, 
ANDERSON CATTLE Co., INC., 
E. T. ANDERSON. 


America Must Provide Honest and Force- 
ful Leadership 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES J. KERSTEN 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 22, 1951 


Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, until America seizes the reins 
and provides an honest and forceful 
leadership, the defense of the world 
against communism will continue to 
languish. 

I include herewith an editorial by 
Father Ralph Gorman, of the Passionist 
Fathers, a missionary society which has 
been engaged for many years in mis- 
sionary work in China. Father Gorman 
well points out the necessity of an hon- 
est leadership for our country in his edi- 
torial which appeared in the June 1951 
issue of the Sign. It follows: 

- LEADERSHIP AND A POLICY 
[By Father Ralph Gorman, C. P.] 

President Truman fired General MacAr- 
thur because he could not “give wholehearted 
support to United States and United Na- 
tions policies.” This incident and the events 
which have followed in its wake have served 
to high light a fundamental weakness of the 
Western powers in the face of Communist 
aggression. Neither the United States nor 
the U. N. has provided leadership or policies 
that deserve wholehearted or any other sup- 
port. 

In the present situation the U. N. cannot 
provide either. It was not organized to meet 
conditions that exist today. To continue to 
talk about the U. N. as if it had power to take 
effective action is to mislead the public in 
a matter of the gravest concern. 

The founders of the U. N. gave the Security 
Council alone the power to direct military 
operations. The fundamental idea under- 
lying this provision of the constitution was 
that in any matter requiring recourse to 
arms the big powers would be united, that 
they would have a vast preponderance of 
power and of public opinion on their side, 
and that the military operations would be 
mere police or punitive actions. 

It is hardly necessary to point out how 
far the present situation is from such theo- 
ries. The U. N. could take action in Korea 
only because the Russians had committed 
the tactical error of walking out of the Se- 
curity Council. Now that they are back 
again, their veto power has reduced the 
Council to its usual state of complete im- 
potence. It can do nothing but talk—and 
lister to Russian abuse. 

If there is to be any fixed policy and any 
leadership it will have to come from America 
rather than from the U. N. or our allies. And 
yet our policies are for the most part inef- 
fective, improvised, and second-hand. We 
need our European allies as our first line of 
defense, but they need us as their only line 
of defense, From fear of creating disunity by 
offending them, we have abandoned our 
leadership and have tolerated patiently their 
appeasement of Soviet Russia and Red China, 
their preference for social services over re- 


armament, their snubbing of Franco and his 
army of fanatical anti-Communists, their 
trade in supplies of military value with our 
enemies, their failure to help with more than 
token forces in Korea, their offering of in- 
cense to fence-sitter Pandit Nehru, and their 
screaming for the scalp of General Mac- 
Arthur. 

In Asia the record is even worse than in 
Europe. From Yalta to the present, our far- 
eastern policy has been a succession of the 
most catastrophic failures in our diplomatic 
history. Within a few years we have lost 
most of the good will and friendship which 
we had been building up in Asia for nearly 
acentury. Upon the architects of this policy 
rests the responsibility for the blood of every 
American soldier killed or wounded on the 
battlefields cf Korea. 

The President wanted MacArthur and pre- 
sumably wants the rest of us to give whole- 
hearted support to these fateful policies 
which he has concocted with the help of 
Acheson and Marshall. Without judging the 
merits of the various recommendations made 
by MacArthur, we certainly agree with him in 
protesting the stupidities which have been 
palmed off on the public as a far-eastern 
foreign policy. We should all be grateful 
that MacArthur immunized Japan from the 
Administration’s Far East “experts.” Other- 
wise she would be allied today with Red 
China and Soviet Russia. 

Perhaps our allies have good reason to be 
frightened half to death. That is no reason 
why we should act like dolts and cowards. 
We are only playing into the hands of our 
enemies by giving them the impression that 
we want peace at any price, that we shall do 
anything rather than wage all-out war, that 
we shall let them continue their encroach- 
ments until we are no longer able to defend 
ourselves. 

This is a good time to recall the words of 
Winston Churchill in the House of Com- 
mons after the Munich agreement: “Gentle- 
men, you have chosen between war and dis- 
honor. You have chosen dishonor, You 
shall have war.” 


Contributing to Red Russia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ALBERT P. MORANO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 22, 1951 


Mr. MORANO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
the following column by Westbrook Peg- 
ler which appeared in the Bridgeport 
Post on June 21: 

First TO EXPOSE RUSSIAN TRICK 
(By Westbrook Pegler) 


By means of the New Deal smear, Miss 
Vivien Kellems has been widely discredited, 
always by ridicule, but never by refutation of 
her specific statements. 

Miss Kellems manufactures a device called 
a cable grip which is used to draw wires 
through conduits. In this business she has 
kept herself informed on the size, quantity, 
and destination of cable manufactured in 
the United States. Thus, during the war, 
she discovered evidence that by means of 
lend-lease, certain persons in our Govern- 
ment in Washington were building up a 
great industrial power in post-war Russia. 

Last year, Miss Kellems was a candidate 
for the Republican nomination for Senator 
from Connecticut, her home State. She was 
incomparably the most Republican Republi- 
can in Connecticut politics. She was, in 
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fact, too Republican for the me-too Repub- 
licans who ran the machine. and was ditched. 
* * * * * 


The net results of all this monkey busi- 
ness in Connecticut was that the Republicans 
failed to win a seat which they might have 
won while the Democrats won a seat that 
they might have lost, an advantage of two 
seats for the Democrats. 

This is what Miss Kellems said in one of 
her war-time speeches: 

“Today I hold in my hands a list of the 
round figures for electrical cables purchased 
for Russia to be delivered under lend-lease, 
on contracts expiring June 30, 1944. 

“I copied these figures from one of the 
original requisitions put out for purchase 
from the office of J. W. Flatley, Chief of the 
Contract and Purchase Branch, Treasury De- 
partment. This requisition comes under the 
President’s direct supervision and is a must. 
These orders are all for long-range planning. 

“First is 9,842,000 feet of long-distance 
telephone cable. This is not a signal tele- 
phone cable used by the Army but is for 
permanent installation. It is paper-insu- 
lated, lead-covered cable, pulled in conduit 
or buried directly in the ground. Almost 
2,000 miles of permanent, long-distance tele- 
phone cable for Russia, when our own tele- 
phone companies could not get a foot for 
maintenance or repair. 

“Then we have power cable, also paper and 
lead, pulled in conduit or for direct burial, 
4,264,000 feet for Soviet Russia.” 

Miss Kellems told her audience that the 
Potomac Electric Power Co, in Washington 
“by pulling every string, was able, after 
months of delay and red tape, to wangle 
372 feet of such cable for urgent repairs.” 

“Potomac Electric paid for their cable,” she 
said. “Russsia gets hers free. Tomorrow, 
any number of Russian cities will boast a 
‘better underground electrical system than 
Chicago's, put there at our expense. 

“We come to 26,000 tons of bare copper 
overhead transmission and trolley wire. Our 
greatest production of this cable in any pre- 
vious year had been 13,000,000 pounds. But 
now we gave Russia 26,000,000 pounds, to 
electrify her railways. It is impossible to see 
how this cable has anything to do with the 
winning of the war. We are picking up Rus- 
sian industry, transferring it east of the 
Urals. 

“We are building long-distance telephone 
systems and electrifying Russians railways. 
We have heard many times that Russia will 
emerge from this war the strongest nation 
in the world. I believe it implicitly. We 
are making her so.” 

For making this and similar revelations 
and protests, Miss Kellems was illegally sub- 
jected to deep humiliation by the New Deal 
gestapo. Personal letters, which she had 
written to a dear friend in South America, 
who was a German subject, were rifled and 
the most sensitive portions were broadcast 
by Drew Pearson. Miss Kellems insisted that 
there was no information in her letters of 
any value to the enemy. The censors never 
claimed otherwise. Miss Kellems received 
neither explanation nor apology. 


Question of the Week 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 
HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 
OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 22, 1951 
Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, what- 
ever happened to Ambassador O'Dwyer? 


And what is happening to Frank Costel- 
10? Please do not say “Nothing.” 
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An Anti-Inflation Program 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL W. SHAFER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 11, 1951 


Mr. SHAFER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I insert this 
statement entitled “An Anti-Inflation 
Program,” by Mr. Henry Hazlitt, which 
appears in the June 25, 1951, Newsweek. 
It is a thoughtful and penetrating pro- 
posal for dealing with the causes rather 
than the symptoms of inflation: 


Regardless of what Congress actually does 
before June 30, it is instructive to consider 
what a sensible anti-inflationary legislative 
program would be like if we could get it. 

1. What is primarily needed is not more 
controls by the Government but more con- 
trols on the Government. It is Government 
policy, and Government policy alone, that 
creates hyperinflation. Inflation means an 
increase in the volume of money compared 
with the volume of goods. It is Government 
policy that either permits, encourages, or di- 
rectly produces such an increase. 

2. The enormous increase in the volume 
of money and credit since 1939 has been di- 
rectly caused by the policy of cheap money 
and Government-bond support followed by 
the Federal Reserve System. That policy 
should be definitely stopped by congressional 
direction. And whether or not powers are 
given to the Federal Reserve to increase still 
further the required reserves of member 
banks, Congress should restore, at least to 
their pre-1945 level, the required reserves of 
the Federal Reserve banks themselves. It is 
absurd to control the low-powered credit 
of installment buying and the medium-pow- 
ered credit of member bank loans, while fail- 
ing to put even normal restraints on the 
high-powered credit created by the Federal 
Reserve banks. 

3. Congress should insist that the admin- 
istration keep the Federal budget balanced. 
Budget deficits cause inflation by forcing an 
increase in the volume of money and credit. 
The budget should be kept balanced mainly, 
of course, by drastic slashes in unjustified 
expenditures rather than by still more bur- 
densome taxation. 

4. Price control should be dropped. It is 
a fake remedy for inflation. It creates and 
intensifies shortages. It prolongs inflation 
by diverting public attention from the real 
cure, which is simply for the Government 
to stop printing more money. It leads to 
ever-widening Government controls, which 
tend to stay long after the emergency which 
was the original excuse for them has passed. 
The controlled economies of Europe, and the 
permanence of rent control almost every- 
where are typical examples. The price con- 
trollers neither understand nor trust the 
workings of a free market. 

5. The administration’s priority and allo- 
cation powers, though they have so far been 
handled rather ineptly, should be continued. 
The controllers usually try to tie in price 
control with allocation powers. But while 
price control creates a need for rationing 
and allocation, the causation does not work 
the other way. Allocations work best with- 
out price control. 

6. No good case has been made out for 
any of the additional powers asked for by 
the administration. The proposed food sub- 
sidies, for example, would be merely a way 
of concealing real inflationary increases in 
costs by adding them to your tax bill in- 
stead of to your butcher or grocer bill. The 
only way the British labor government 
could keep the cost of meat subsidies from 


going up was to forbid British consumers to 
eat more than two mouthfuls of meat per 
week. Where there is no price control, there 
is no excuse for a food subsidy. 

7. There is no convincing case, either, for 
giving the Government the blanket discre- 
tionary powers, it has asked for to build its 
own defense plants. It has not proved that 
it cannot get private industry to build and 
operate such plants, and at a far lower cost 
than the Government could. If there should 
turn out to be a real reed for a few plants 
that private industry would not in fact 
build, the administration could go to Con- 
gress for specific authorization to build each 
of those plants. If any project were alleged 
to be top secret, it could appear in a con- 
gressional bill as project XA, but at least 
a few key members of the Military Affairs 
Committees should know what it is. 

8. In the light of sad experience, any ex- 
tension of controls should carry a double 
termination trigger. In no case should ex- 
tension run for more than a year. In addi- 
tion, the new law should be terminable at 
any time by a majority vote of either House 
of Congress. Congress should never make 
itself impotent to repeal emergency powers 
that are being abused or that have ceased 
to be needed. 


Collective Bargaining Today 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LISTER HILL 


OF ALABAMA 


IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, May 15, 1951 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp an address on 
the subject Collective Bargaining Today, 
delivered by Paul L. Styles, a member of 
the National Labor Relations Board, at 
the thirty-ninth convention of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Hosiery Workers, in 
Philadelphia, Pa., May 7, 1951. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered. to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


COLLECTIVE BARGAINING TODAY 
(Address by Paul L. Styles) 


In these days, when we are engaged in a 
world contest that sometimes seems to dwarf 
the great holocaust of World War II, we hear 
quite a bit of talk that seems to suggest that 
collective bargaining * * * is a luxury 
we cannot afford in such times of crisis. 
This talk 1s cause for alarm. It 
can certainly arise only from a fundamental 
misunderstanding of the nature and impor- 
tance of the collective-bargaining process 
and what it portends in terms of democracy 
at home. 

The cynic might suggest that perhaps I 
have chosen a poor forum in which to talk 
about collective bargaining. After all, you 
have built a substantial organization for 
that very purpose—to bargain collectively 
with your employers. But in the pull and 
haul of everyday problems, when Govern- 
ment controls are increasing, all of us are 
sometimes apt to lose sight of the larger 
purposes and objectives to which our efforts 
should be dedicated, 

Essentially, there are only four ways in 
which * * * conditions of employment 
can be determined: (1) They can be fixed 
by the employer; (2) they can be imposed 
by the union; (3) they can be ordered by 
Government decree; and (4) they can be de- 
termined by collective bargaining. 
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Our history has made it clear that the 
first two methods—involving absolute uni- 
lateral action by the employer or the union— 
are incompatible with our system of free 
enterprise. 

The third course—in which the Govern- 
ment dictates every single detail of the 
conditions under which enterprises shall 
operate and free men shall work—is what 
the fighting is all about. Shall we, at home, 
adopt the very measures which we abhor, 
and thereby give impetus to those forces 
of centralized government control that was 
are pitted against all over the world? 

The fourth course—collective bargaining 
between the chosen representatives of man- 
agement and labor—may not be the perfect 
system, but it is the best ever devised by 
free men conscious and jealous of their 
liberties. 

It is just 25 years ago this month that 
Congress first adopted as a national policy 
the requirement that employers meet and 
bargain in good faith with the representa- 
tives of their employees as a group. * * + 

That dos not mean that collective bar- 
gaining was born just 25 years ago. Not by 
any means. Historians trace the first collec- 
tive bargaining in America back to 1636, only 
16 years after the Pilgrims landed at Plym- 
outh Rock. 


. * * * * 


The appearance of organizations of em- 
ployees devoted to bargaining on a collec- 
tive basis at a time almost exactly coinci- 
dent with the rise of the democracy is not 
just one of those odd accidents of history. 
Collective bargaining is merely another man- 
ifestation of the democratic idea. 
It happens whenever a group of employees 
get together and choose a representative to 
bargain for them as a group—and their em- 
ployer deals in good faith with the repre- 
sentative chosen by the majority of the em- 
ployees. Properly conceived, it is simply the 
application of the principle of democracy to 
the relationship between employer and em- 
ployee. It is just a matter of bringing democ- 
racy into the factory or workshop. 

The importance of collective bargaining 
in a democratic society was well summarized 
by Congress in the National Labor Rela- 
tions Act of 1935, better known as the Wagner 
Act. The act said, in its statement of policy: 

* „ * . * 
Experience has proved that protection by 
law of the right of employees to organize 
and bargain collectively safeguards com- 
merce from injury, impairment, or interrup- 
tion, and promotes the flow of commerce by 
removing certain recognized sources of in- 
dustrial strife and unrest, by encouraging 
practices fundamental to the friendly ad- 
jJustment of industrial disputes arising out 
of difference as to wages, hours, or other 
working conditions, and by restoring equal- 
ity of bargaining power between employers 
and employees.” 

That is still the national policy. In 1947, 
when Congress was revising the labor-man- 
agement relations statute, the lawmakers 
found no reason to change a word of this 
seldom-read statement. * * * 

It is in this language—plus the statement 
of the employer's and union’s duty to bar- 
gain in good faith—that you have the key- 
stone to the entire structure of government 
and free collective bargaining. * * +», It 
is in the application of this policy to con- 
crete cases that your Government—through 
the NLRB and the Federal courts—has given 
substance to the intention of the statute. 
In the process of promoting sound collective 
bargaining relationships between employ- 
ers and representatives of their employees, 
the Board and Courts have issued thousands 
of decisions. The essential principle, as 
enunciated, has been that employers and 
representatives of their employees must ex- 
ert good faith effort to reach agreement fix- 
ing standards of wages, hours and working 
conditions. 
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In the past year, the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board was called upon in 21,600 cases 
to treat various aspects of the employer- 
employee relationship. And, we handled 
20,600 such cases. We feel that the expedi- 
tious handling of such matters is not to be 
sloughed off in the current emergency pe- 
riod. On the contrary, the very nature and 
cause of our emergency underscores the im- 
portance of preserving and strengthening 
the principles of collective bargaining. 

It is for this reason that my colleagues and 
I are engaging in behavior not always ex- 
pected from bureaucrats: We have taken 
the position that we are not interested in 
grabbing off additional function. We are 
not interested in building up tremendous 
emergency staffs. We are not interested 
in blaring newspaper headlines. We are not 
interested in seeking on our initiative new 
jurisdiction and new fields to conquer. 

What we are interested in, is simply this: 
We have enough to do at present. What 
we have to do is of basic importance—to 
encourage orderly collective bargaining by 
removing certain obstacles to peaceful in- 
dustrial relations. We feel we can make our 
greatest contribution to the national defense 
effort by doing our present job better and 
faster than ever before. 

Out of the many decisions issued by our 
Board and the Courts have emerged the 
guide merks by which collective bargaining 
is measured and practiced. Among these 
standards are those which are concerned 
with (A) the nature of the bargaining repre- 
sentatives; (B) their bargaining behavior; 
and (C) the area of subject matter over 
which bargaining is mandatory. In turning 
to these three fields of inquiry, it should be 
kept in mind that it is not the role of the 
Board to dictate the collective bargain. That 
is the job of both management and labor. 
The Board’s job is to set the stage so that 
they can bargain freely with one another, 
in the words of the statute, “by encouraging 
the practice and procedure of collective 
bargaining.” 

A. THE NATURE OF THE BARGAINING 
REPRESENTATIVES 


Administration of the statute has evolved 
certain characteristics which are expected 
of the bargaining representatives. As re- 
gards the employer, for example, he must 
vest real authority in his representative to 
bargain on his behalf. 

As regards the labor organization: 

1. It must not be assisted or dominated 
by the employer. * * * 

2. It must represent at least a majority of 
the employees in an appropriate bargaining 
Wit * e S 

3. Once designated by a majority of em- 
ployees in a proper unit, upon that labor 
organization is conferred the statutory right 
to unequivocal recognition as bargaining 
agent for all employees in that unit. 

4. The bargaining agency has unlimited 
choice as to who will represent it in negoti- 
ations with the employer. 


B. THE BARGAINING BEHAVIOR 


The resolution of good faith by the Board 
has been one of the most difficult areas of 
administration. The Board and the courts 
have fashioned certain standards which 
underscore this basic principle: Collective 
bargaining, as contemplated by the statute, 
means entry into negotiations with a deter- 
mination in good faith to reach agreement 
on all matters which are subject to collec- 
tive bargaining. It means more than the 
mere duty to meet and talk or going through 
the motions of discussing an agreement. 

1. The Board and the courts have frowned 
upon employer failure to meet with the bar- 
gaining representative with reasonable 
promptness or at a reasonable meeting 
Pie,. Vey 

2. The Board and the courts have found 
the employer acting in bad faith where he 
has adopted the stratagem of keeping the 


bargaining agent in constant doubt as to 
the authority of the employer's negotiators. 

8. We have found both employers and 
unions guilty of bad faith when they have 
refused to reduce the agreement to a written 
and signed document of reasonable duration. 

4. We have found unions guilty of bad 
faith where they have insisted upon illegal 
clauses. 

5. The Board and the courts have con- 
strued the intent of the statute to be frus- 
trated where the employer utilizes individual 
contracts to forestall collective bargain- 
ing 

6. It has also been repeatedly held that 
an employer cannot undertake to change 
conditions of employment without prior 
consultation with the exclusive bargaining 
representative. However, there is one area 
where the employer can make a change un- 
ilaterally despite the presence of a bargain- 
ing agent. This situation is one in which 
the employer, in good faith, has reached an 
impasse on a particular issue with the bar- 
gaining agent. When such impasse has 
been reached, the employer is free to extend 
directly to his employees the offer which has 
been rejected by the union. * * * 

7. The Taft-Hartley Act, in defining col- 
lective bargaining, wrote into law some of 
the rules which the Board and the courts 
had laid down in the Wagner Act and par- 
ticularized additional criteria against which 
good faith bargaining would be judged: 

(a) Employers and labor organizations 
have the mutual obligation to meet at rea- 
sonable times and confer in good faith with 
respect to conditions of employment, the 
negotiation of an agreement or any ques- 
tion arising thereunder, provided that such 
obligation does not compel either party to 
agree to a proposal or require the making 
of a concession. 

(b) Employers and labor organizations 
have the mutual obligation of executing a 
written contract incorporating any agree- 
ment reached, 

(c) The continuing obligation under the 
Wagner Act to bargain on all questions 
whether or not they are covered by a con- 
tract is changed: Parties to an agreement, 
under the Taft-Hartley Act, are relieved of 
the duty to discuss or agree to any modi- 
fications of a contract if such modification 
is to become effective before the termination 
of the fixed period set forth by the contract, 

(d) Before a contract can be terminated 
or modified, the party desiring the change 
must give the other 60 days’ notice, offering 
to meet for negotiations and refraining from 
strike or lock-out during those 60 days. 

(e) If no agreement has been reached 
after the expiration of the first 30 of those 
60 days, the party desiring to terminate or 
modify the contract must notify both the 
Federal Mediation and Conciliation Service 
and the appropriate State mediation agency 
of the existence of the dispute. 


C. THE JARGAINABLE AREA 
Both the Wagner and Taft-Hartley Acts 


“merely say that it is illegal to refuse to bar- 


gain in respect to rates of pay, wages, hours 
of employment, and other conditions of em- 
ployment. This language made it the re- 
sponsibility of the Board and the courts to 
identify the subject matter of bargaining 
which falls within the statutory require- 
ments. In other words, it was left to the 
administrators and the judiciary to deter- 
mine what are and are not the subjects of 
compulsory bargaining. 

In general, the decisions of the Board and 
the courts have held that all subjects affect- 
ing wages, hours, and conditions of employ- 
ment should be dealt with by collective bar- 
gaining except, and this is extremely impor- 
tant, except to the extent that the employer 
and the union mark out by collective bar- 
gaining specific fields for individual bar- 
gaining or unilateral action. 

* + + * + 
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In short, the Board seeks to encourage to 
the fullest possible extent establishment of 
plant relationships for reasonable periods on 
mutually acceptable terms. We feel it is not 
the business of the Government ot the United 
States to intervene and upset undertakings 
mutually agreed upon which are not specifi- 
cally declared to be illegal in the statute. 

This leaves us with the hard core of collec- 
tive bargaining wherein one of the parties 
asserts that he is not under a duty to bargain 
as regards a particular issue. The most cele- 
brated instance of this was the pension issue. 
There the Board, with judicial approval, held 
that pensions were covered among the sub- 
jects of compulsory bargaining. Similar 
holdings have been made by the Board with 
regard to welfare plans and merit increases. 

A more difficult question as to the subject 
matter on which bargaining is compulsory 
arises in connection with those issues which 
the employer claims relate solely to the man- 
agement of his business and therefore are of 
no concern to his employees’ bargaining 
representative. 

This area of assertion of management pre- 
rogatives has been the subject of inquiry 
most often in the so-called we want a look 
at she books cases. In other words, just 
what is the nature and extent of the em- 
ployer's obligation to inform his employees’ 
bargaining representative. 

For about 10 years now, the Board and the 
courts have recognized the employer's duty 
to supply information in some circumstances, 

In the first case to come before the Board, 
the union requested that the company sup- 
ply wage histories of the employees so that 
the union would be able to bargain for wages 
on a group basis. The company refused, 
saying that this was confidential informa- 
tion which it would not divulge. In uphold- 
ing the Board’s ruling in this case, the court 
of appeals found that, in the face of the 
expressed social and economic policies of the 
statute, such information could not be re- 
garded as confidential. It was the intention 
of Congress, the court held, that the union 
be supplied with the information necessary 
to do an intelligent job of bargaining. 

* * * * * 

This decision was the first of a series, the 
factual situations varying in each instance. 
In the next case of importance, in which 
the Board was upheld by the -court again, 
the company argued that it could not afford 
to raise wages because its rates were already 
higher than its competitors, However, it 
agreed to bargain further if the union would 
supply wage-rate data of other plants in the 
industry. The company had such statistics 
in its possession. The union requested this 
information, which the company refused to 
supply. The Board held that the company's 
action “was inconsistent with the principle 
of collective bargaining which seeks agree- 
ment as its end.” 

* . „ „ * 

In the next significant ruling, union 
representatives, in 1948, asked for a wage 
increase in the 1949 contract. They re- 
quested a list of all the employees, their 
current salaries, and their salaries for 1947 
and 1946. The company replied that the 
information requested had no relation to 
the bargaining negotiations. The Board 
ruled that the record did not demonstrate 
that the 1946 and 1947 wage information 
was relevant. However, the Board found, 
with subsequent court approval, that the 
company should have furnished the 1948 
data since the going rate is a factor to be 
considered by a union when it determines 
whether or not to press certain wage 
demands. 

In the most recent case in this line of 
decisions, the Board was confronted with the 
question of ability to pay. In this case, the 
company and the union were engaged in 
wage negotiations for almost a year. The 
company steadfastly maintained that it could 
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grant no increase. * * * The union re- 
peatedly whittled down its wage demands, 
and finally offered to drop them entirely if 
the company would furnish financial data 
to support its asserted claim of inability to 
pay. The company refused to furnish any 
information on the ground that it was con- 
trary to its policy to divulge financial in- 
formation to anyone. * * * Finding that 
the company had refused to bargain, the 
Board stated: 


* . * 7. * 


The company, by maintaming the in- 
transigent position that it was financially 
unable to raise wages and, at the same 
time, by refusing to make any reasonable 
efforts to support or justify his position, 
erected an insurmountable barrier of the 
bargaining.” 

In the cases which I have just mentioned, 
the Board found a refusal to bargain. In 
other situations, depending upon the factual 
picture, the complaint against the employer 
was dismissed. For example, the Board has 
found no refusal to bargain where: 

(a) The union failed to produce evidence 
to show that the negotiations were impeded 
by the lack of the requested data. 

(b) The company had offered to submit its 
books to the union as justification for re- 
fusing a wage increase. 

(c) The information requested was not 
relevant to any issue about which the com- 
pany had a duty to bargain. 

These rulings of the Board may be sum- 
marized, in general, in this fashion: Re- 
quested information must be supplied where 
the union demonstrates that the informa- 
tion is necessary sb that the issue in dispute 
can be appraised intelligently by both parties 
and orderly collective bargaining proceed. 

These observations, placed in the context 
of the present emergency period when Gov- 
ernment controls are on the increase, com- 
pel, to me at least, a conclusion of a warn- 
ing nature: 

There are no short-cuts to the benefits of 
orderly collective bargaining. Before either 
management or labor, for reasons of their 
own immediate advantage, decide to follow 
a will-o-the-wisp substitute for collective 
bargaining, let them remember that collec- 
tive bargaining has been put to the proof and 
has measured up well indeed in the frame- 
work of our democratic system. Let them 
remember that industry and labor not only 
enjoy more freedom but are more productive 
when they work together under mutually 
agreed terms than under conditions dictated 
by government. 

True, emergency and stabilization meas- 
ures mean modification of collective bar- 
gaining. Herein lies the challenge. Man- 
agement and labor, to preserve and augment 
their joint strength, should fashion, through 
negotiation, those modifications. In short, 
collective bargaining should be the tool for 
sharpening and shaping collective bargain- 
ing procedures for the duration of the emer- 
gency. To do otherwise, is to forget the 
lessons of recent history and, in the process, 
lose the larger fight in which we are now 
engaged. 


United States Payroll Pruning 
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HON. BEN F. JENSEN 
OF IOWA 
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Monday, June 25, 1951 
Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, under 


leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following article by 


Joseph Young, from the Washington 
Sunday Star of June 24, 1951: 


UNITED STATES PAYROLL PRUNING—THE IDEA 
Is To MAKE IT PAINLESS BY JusT Nor FILL- 
ING THE VACANCIES 

(By Joseph Young) 

Reducing the size of the Federal service 
has often been called as dificult and pain- 
ful as pulling an impacted wisdom tooth. 
That may be the reason why Congress this 
year has come up with a plan for a painless 
reduction of Federal personnel in the non- 
defense agencies. 

Leaders of the economy drive on both sides 
of Capitol Hill say that a substantial num- 
ber of Government jobs can be eliminated 
with nobody on the Federal payroll getting 
hurt. 

The plan is to achieve personnel reduc- 
tions by not filling the huge number of 
vacancies that occur in Government each 
year. Current estimates are that 36 percent 
of the Government's employees will leave the 
Federal service during the next year. This 
large turn-over is caused by retirements, 
resignations, firings for cause, deaths, and 
other factors, 

Economy leaders in Congress declare that 
merely by not filling some of these vacancies, 
the Government can achieve a considerable 
reduction of jobs without having to dismiss 
a single employee now on the rolls. 


HOLDING THE LINE 


The Government now has 2,400,000 em- 
ployees. It plants to hire 300,000 additional 
workers—mostly in the Defense Depart- 
ment—during the next year. As a result, 
the economy drive in Congress is aimed not 
so much at reducing the size of the Federal 
payroll, as at trying to hold the present line. 
The idea is to trim the employment of the 
various nondefense agencies enough to offset 
the personnel increases that will take place 
in the defense agencies. 

Senator Fercuson, Republican, of Michi- 
gan, whp led the successful move in the 
Senate to impose a 10-percent cut in per- 
sonnel funds asked by agencies for the new 
fiscal year, told his colleagues the other day: 
“It just about allows us to stand still.” 

The Senate has adopted the 10-percent 
personnel-reduction formula in the form of 
riders to the 1952 appropriation bills for the 
Government’s independent offices and the 
Labor Department and Federal Security 
Agency. A similar cut is expected to be 
tacked on to the other agency money bills 
when they come up for Senate action. 

The House’s formula for trimming Fed- 
eral employment is the so-called Jensen 
amendment, which allows agencies to fill 
only 25 percent of personnel vacancies. 
However, once an agency has achieved a 
20-percent personnel cut by this method, the 
ban against filling vacancies would be lifted. 


TEN-PERCENT CUT SURE 


Representative JENSEN, Republican, of 
Iowa, sponsor of the rider which the House 
has attached to the various 1952 money bills, 
says that this provision would eliminate 
several hundred thousand jobs. And he 
also makes the argument that this method 
of reduction by attrition would not hurt 
present employees. 

House and Senate conferees will have to 
adjust the differences between the two ver- 
sions adopted by their respective Houses. 
But it appears certain that whatever formula 
is agreed on will impose at least a 10 percent 
over-all personnel cut in the nondefense 
agencies. 

Most rank-and-file Government employees 
naturally enough prefer the House's version, 
since it would require that all reductions be 
achieved through not filling vacancies. 

While Senator Fercuson and others who 
drafted the Senate’s 10-percent formula say 
that the reduction can be achieved by not 
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filling vacancies, there is no specific prohi- 
bition against agencies making some cuts 
through dismissals of present employees. 
Most of the job cuts could be made through 
attrition, but this would not prevent an 
agency head from making a few dismissals 
to round out the 10 percent. 


NOT NECESSARILY PAINLESS 


Government personnel officials say that 
the House and Senate’s action won't be quite 
so painless for them. The administrators 
contend that the House’s ban on filling more 
than 25 percent of vacancies will hamstring 
many units that have large turn-overs of 
clerical and custodial personnel. Failure to 
replace most of these employees will cause 
serious operational difficulties, they say. 

The Senate’s 10-percent provision also is 
frowned on, but it’s a rare bureaucrat who 
ever agreed with a congressional cut of his 
agency’s budget request. 

Several Federal officials have visited re- 
cently with members of the House and Sen- 
ate Appropriations Committee to suggest an 
alternative plan. This would utilize the 
framework of the Jensen amendment, but 
the limitation on filling only 25 percent 
of personnel vacancies would be suspended 
once an agency’s employment was reduced 
by 10 percent or more as a result of the 
attrition process. 

Members of Congress generally agree that 
riders on appropriation bills are not the 
most scientific way to eliminate Government 
jobs. But they argue that the executive 
branch has failed to take the initiative in 
getting rid of excessive employees, and that 
it’s therefore up to Congress to take action. 

The anxiety of Congress over mounting 
personnel costs was refiected recently in a 
statement by Senator Brno, Democrat of 
Virginia, in which he pointed out that the 
Government’s present payroll is more costly 
than at the peak of the last war. Although 
the present 2,400,000 Federal employment 
total still has a long way to go to reach the 
3,000,000 peak of World War II, the higher 
salaries paid employees today account for 
the present Federal payroll being more cost- 
ly than at any time during the last war. 

Government officials’ answer to this is 
that Congress should made specific cuts in 
expenditures on an agency-by-agency basis, 
instead of using the meat-ax approach. 
They charge that an across-the-board per- 
centage cut penalizes the agency which sub- 
mits an honest, bone-tight personnel budget 
to Congress, and goes along with the agency 
which pads its personnel request in the first 
place and is consequently able to withstand 
any blanket cut that is voted. This ap- 
proach will only encourage agencies to pad 
their personnel needs in the future when 
they submit their requests to Congress, these 
officials argue. 


MORE DRASTIC LAST YEAR 


However, the fact that the Government's 
payroll is constantly increasing—even in the 
nondefense agencies—caused Congress to take 
action this year. The approach certainly is 
less drastic than has been undertaken in 
former years, with the view of protecting 
current career employees in Government. 

This year’s economy move is much less 
drastic than the move that nearly gained 
congressional approval last year. Then the 
House approved a provision similar to the 
one it adopted this year, limiting the filling 
of vacancies to 25 percent, but without the 
modifying provision that this would be sus- 
pended once an agency’s employment 
dropped by 20 percent. On top of this, the 
House voted an additional 10-percent per- 
sonnel cut. This would have meant the fir- 
ing of many employees. 

Before the Senate had a chance to act on 
the earlier legislation, however, the Korean 
War broke out and the economy rider was 
quickly shelved as impiactical, 
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This year the economy forces feel that 
while further expansion of the defense agen- 
cies is inevitable there is no reason why the 
employment of nondefense bureaus should 
not be trimmed. 


The Quaker View 
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OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 25, 1951 


Mr. SITTLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I include in the 
Appendix of the Recor an editorial en- 
titled “The Quaker View.” It expresses 
a thought we might consider with great 
profit in these times when we are being 
led rapidly to the brink of a world-wide 
conflict: 

[From the Brownsville (Pa.) Telegram] 

THE QUAKER VIEW 

In case you didn't see it, we would like 
to call your attention to a statement on 
foreign policy that the American Friends 
Service Committee carried in releases to 
newspapers recently. Coming from an im- 
peccably honest and intelligent source, the 
statement focuses merited attention on an 
approach to foreign policy that has been 
almost forgotten in the mounting clangor 
of bitterness and vituperation against com- 
munism. 

In recent months American popular opin- 
jon has been steadily crystallizing into an 
oversimplified unrefiective hostility that 
sees no alternative to merely pitting brute 
force against brute force. In its four-point 
program the Friends Service Committee 
quietly but firmly reminds us that there 
may still be other avenues to a genuinely 
peaceful world. 

On the perfectly correct assumption that 
every means of gaining peace should be ex- 
plored and reexplored at every opportunity, 
the committee urges: 

1. “An open-minded approach to matters 
at issue as problems to be solved rather than 
as * * * contests to be won. 

2. “Strengthening of the United Nations 
as a peace-making agency. 

3. “A new attempt at disarmament. 

4. “An increased cooperative effort to 
eradicate poverty and disease.” 

From any reasonable point of view there 
can be no quarrel with any of these pro- 
posals. Some may say that the Friends Com- 
mittee is too optimistic about the response 
they would elicit from Communist govern- 
ments or about the support we would gain 
through material assistance to underdevel- 
oped peoples. But few would say that these 
approaches are as yet hopeless or utterly 
futile. There is no reason why they should 
not be tried again and again, at every op- 
portunity—provided, as the committee says 
itself—that they require no surrender of 
moral principles, no loss of stature and, it 
should be added, no danger to security. 

But above and beyond the merits of these 
specific proposals, the value of the commit- 
tee’s position is that it reminds us that we 
need to continue to approach our problems 
from every conceivable angle. Single- 
minded belligerence, which is the dominat- 
ing attitude in this country today, may be 
as fatal to our hopes as wishful thinking and 
unpreparedness. If we genuinely desire 
peace we must shut no doors in its face. 


Hurley’s Failure and Yalta 
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Mr. KIRWAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orD, I wish to include an editorial from 


the Youngstown Vindicator of June 24, 
1951: 


HURLEY’S FAILURE AND YALTA 


It is hard to find a reason for the Senate 
MacArthur investigating committee’s de- 
cision to hear Maj. Gen. Patrick J. Hurley 
except on the ground that opponents of the 
Truman administration want to make prop- 
aganda of the opinions of a man who once 
had a bitter quarrel with it, and the Presi- 
dent’s friends were willing that he should be 
called because they ‘elt that nothing Gen- 
eral Hurley might say would make any dif- 
ference. He is known to be an impulsive and 
irresponsible man, still trying to explain 
away the failure of his mission to China. 

President Roosevelt sent General Hurley 
as ambassador to China in 1944 with orders 
to prevent the collapse of the central 
(Chiang Kai-shek) government, keep China 
in the war and uphold the Generalissimo’s 
leadership. It was an impossible assignment, 
General Stillwell had already been recalled 
because he accused Chiang of failing to fight 
the Japanese, and Ambassador Clarence 
Gauss had resigned in protest over Ameri- 
can failure to adopt a strong policy toward 
China. The differences between Chiang and 
the Communists were irreconcilable. There 
was no sympathy for democracy on either 
side, -Chiang was for a dictatcrship of the 
old, aristocratic type, in which the ruler ex- 
ploited the people. The Communists pur- 
ported to be for a dictatorship of the prole- 
tariat and actually did improve the lot of the 
masses where they were in command; but 
fundamentally they were agents of Moscow 
and Soviet imperialism. This fact was not 
generally known at the time. In December 
1945, the Vindicator printed this summary 
of the China situation as seen by career 
diplomats: 

First, that the fight in China is between 
the two dictatorships, the Kuomintang and 
the Communists, each as undemocratic as 
the other. 

Second, that American planes and equip- 
ment given Chiang Kai-shek’s troops during 
the war were not all used to fight Japs, but 
were hoarded to fight the Communists after 
the war. 

Third, that there never has been any an- 
nounced American policy of interfering with 
another country’s sovereignty to the extent 
of risking American lives and property. 

Hurley’s position, on the other hand, 
seemed to be: 

First, that Chiang was sincere in his prom- 
ises that eventually he would establish de- 
mocracy in China. 

Second, that arms, planes, and equipment 
must be given China, regardless of how they 
might be used, as no strings were attached 
to the aid given our allies. 

Third, that unless all-out aid were given 
Chiang Kai-shek, the Communists would 
win the China battle, eliminating any 
chance for a postwar democratic China, and 
that if the Kuomintang won, there might 
still be a chance for democracy. 

Hurley, therefore, supported Chiang’s de- 
mand that the Communist armies be placed 
under his command. The career Foreign 
Service men who had had long experience in 
China were less tolerant of the Kuomintang 
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than he and more tolerant of the Commu- 
nists, who, in their opinion, had proved more 
effective in the war against Japan and in 
dealing with the social problems of the peo- 
ple. The Foreign Service men felt that real 
pressure should be put upon Chiang to break 
with the reactionaries in his party, to under- 
take fundamental political and social re- 
forms, and to make a reasonable approach to 
the Communists. 

Hurley considered this disloyal and had 
those who disagreed with him transferred to 
other posts. After Japan sued for peace, 
open civil war broke out between the Kuo- 
mintang and the Communists. The landing 
of our ‘narines at Tsingtao and their occu- 
pation of Tientsin to hold open the line of 
communication between the coast and Pei- 
ping, convinced the Communists that we 
were taking sides. Asserting that they held 
control and were the de facto government of 
north China, they broke off negotiations 
with Chiang Kai-shek. 

Hurley resigned in a huff, and General 
Marshall was dispatched to China to see if 
he could not bring the warring factions to- 
gether. On January 10, 1946, they agreed to 
an armistice. A pattern of cooperation was 
established. Chiang proclaimed a series of 
reforms, and agreement was reached on uni- 
fication of the armies of the central govern- 
ment and of the Communists into a new na- 
tional army. 

Both sides made surprising concessions to 
achieve the new accord. The trouble was 
that neither trusted the other. When Gen- 
eral Marshall left China in March to report 
to Washington, the civil war was resumed. 
Chiang felt that the opportunity for an of- 
fensive was at hand and in May his forces re- 
captured Changchun, the capital of Man- 
churia. General Marshall, returning hastily, 
warned that the country was on the verge 
of an irreparable calamity. Chiang respond- 
ed by calling a 15-day truce. The Commu- 
nists now felt that they were so strong they 
could hold out indefinitely, even if Chiang's 
armies were organized and equipped by 
America, and that in the long run their po- 
litical and economic system could outbid 
Kuomintang feudalism for the support of 
the Chinese masses. 

A history of the time records that at this 
stage the Communist press began to attack 
the United States for our intervention in 
China. “Only the cessation of American aid 
to Chiang, and the evacuation of American 
troops, said Communist leader Mao Tse- 
tung, would bring peace to China. Liberals 
like Mme. Sun Yat-sen spoke in the same 
vein. Marshall found the role of mediator 
more difficult than ever, as each side now 
set conditions for resuming negotions which 
it knew the other would not accept.” 

American military aid to China betweeen 
September 1945 and October 1946 amounted 
to $694,263,000, nearly as much as for the 
entire war period. Hundreds of millions 
more were given Chiang in other forms of 
aid, much of it to further the movement 
toward political unity through compromise. 
Additional aid was under consideration in 
Congress when critics began to attack the 
administration’s policy. A California Con- 
gressman spoke of “our shameful military 
intervention against the forces of Chinese 
democracy! — the Communists and the left- 
wing non-Communist Democratic League. 

This was the beginning of the debate 
which is still continuing. The Communists 
meanwhile kept broadcasting appeals to the 
United Nations to halt United States aid 
to the central government and “investigate 
American infringement of the territorial in- 
tegrity and security of China.” General 
Marshall and Ambassador Stuart, on Christ- 
mas day, 1946, brought about the adoption 
of a constitution which it was hoped would 
win the support of the Chinese masses, re- 
gardless of what the Communists did. The 
hope was vain, and one of General Marshall's 
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first acts when he became Secretary of State 
was to end the unsuccessful American effort 
at mediation. 

Admiral Badger, who testified last week, 
once called Chiang “the world’s worst lead- 
er.” General Barr, who followed him on the 
stand, said that Chiang’s Nationalist regime 
permitted China to fall to the Communists 
not for want of American aid or lack of 
arms, but because of its own ineptitude, cor- 
ruption, “atrocious” leadership in the field 
and lack of the will to fight the rebels head- 
on. Chiang, he said, was simply not smart. 

General Hurley last Thursday had much 
to say in criticism of the Yalta arrange- 
ments. The full story of the Yalta Confer- 
ence, at which he said we had betrayed the 
Chinese Nationalists, is still to be told. 
Readers of Winston Churchill’s memoirs are 
anxious to have his personal version of how 
he and President Roosevelt arrived at the 
terms which were agreed upon there for 
Russian aid in the war against Japan. Sen- 
ator BRIEN MCMAHON, after hearing Hurley's 
testimony, urged yesterday that Ambassador 
Harriman be recalled from Europe to give 
the Senate committee a first-hand account. 

A discussion of the Yalta terms appeared 
in The United States in World Affairs, 1945- 
47 published by the Council on Foreign Re- 
lations, a nonpartisan body headed by such 
distinguished Americans as John W. Davis, 
Lewis W. Douglas, Isiah Bowman, Thomas 
K. Finletter, and Henry M. Wriston. These 
men, who had no political purpose to serve, 
endorsed the following explanation of the 
controversial subject: 

As for the terms themselves, China did 
not lose so much as appeared on the sur- 
face. Outer Mongolia was already lost. In 
Manchuria the writ of the Chinese Republic 
had rarely run. The special position prom- 
ised to the Soviet Union was almost identical 
with the position Czarist Russia had held 
before its disastrous war with Japan in 1904- 
05. Yet the new China, which the United 
States hoped would play the role of a great 
power, could hardly be expected to agree will- 
ingly to concessions not distinguishable in 
substance from those which were forced on 
the helpless Chinese Empire in the 1890's. 
The American and British recognition of the 
Soviet Union’s preeminent interests in 
Manchuria meant that China would have 
something less than the full sovereignty 
which was promised. The Chinese Eastern 
and Southern Manchuria Railway conces- 
sions in the past had been more than con- 
tracts involving rail traffic; they were a body 
of detailed treaty rights carrying some as- 
pects of sovereignty. Combined with a pref- 
erential position at the main port of Dairen 
and a naval base at Port Arthur, although in 
the later Soviet-Chinese agreements all were 
limited to a 30-year period, they would give 
Russia, not China, real control of Man- 
churia. 

Many questions remain to be answered. 
Just what were Stalin’s original demands at 
Yalta? What would he have taken anyway? 
What other influences helped to determine 
our representatives’ decision? Was any trust 
really betrayed? What distortions and exag- 
gerations are enemies of the Truman admin- 
istration reading into the story? 

We shall have more of the answers as time 
goes on. Meanwhile it would seem that we 
already know all we need to know to have a 
true picture of the ill-fated attempt to bring 
China and the Chineso Communists together. 
We did not understand what vast and ele- 
mental forces were at work in China and 
throughout all of the Near and Far East—the 
explosive sentiment of nationalism and the 
desire of the masses for a better life which 
We see currently at work in Iran. To at- 
tempt to hold back these forces would be 
like trying to sweep back the ocean with a 
broom. 

Two items in yesterday’s news make this 
clear. The first said that “One top ECA 


official contends that 90 percent of the anti- 
Communist guerrillas in Southern China are 
also anti-Chiang. Only 10 percent of those 
opposed to the Reds want Chiang back, he 
states.” 

The other item was: “Many Asian experts 
believe the United States should refuse to 
associate itself with governments in that 
part of the world, because they believe all 
of them will collapse and continue collapsing 
for a generation. Chatoic conditions are 


expected as governments try to cram a cen- ` 


tury's progress into less than a decade.” 

Is not this the real answer? We cannot 
“cram a century's progress into less than a 
decade.” If we understand this we shall not 
blame each other for not achieving the im- 
possible. And we shall prepare ourselves for 
unsettled conditions in the Orient and else- 
where among the underprivileged nations 
of the world for years to come. 

This may throw some light, also, on how 
long we may have to keep fighting in Korea. 
The Chinese Communists may decide that 
they have more to lose by making peace than 
by continuing the war. Or they may decide 
to quit and just fade away without a formal 
treaty as the Russians did in Greece. This 
would have the advantage of “saving face,” 
which means so much in the Orient and is 
particularly important to the Communists— 
in Russia as well as in China, 


Big Business Rides Herd on Government— 
Proves Party of “Little People” Is 
Fiction 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. H. R. GROSS 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 25, 1951 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, last fall 
when Vice President BARKLEY delivered 
a campaign speech in Waterloo, Iowa, in 
behalf of Democrat candidates seeking 
election he described how the Demo- 
crats had allegedly moved the National 
Capitol back from Wall Street to Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

The following article in today’s Wash- 
ington Times-Herald is ample proof 
that the Democrats, who claim to be the 
party of the “little people’—the para- 
gons of virtue and purveyors of every- 
thing that is good—have simply installed 
Wall Street and all its trappings in the 
National Capitol. 

Perhaps Vice President BARKLEY will 
find it possible to make another trip to 
Waterloo, Iowa, soon and explain how 
so many Wall Streeters have become 
such comfortable bedfellows. 

The Times-Herald article follows: 
WALL STREETERS HoLDING Down Top UNITED 

STATES Jops—Bic BUSINESS POWER REPLACES 

New DEAL 

(By Walter Trohan) 

The power of Wall Street looms strong in 
the Truman administration. 

The New Dealers—the small band of zeal- 
ots who came to Washington in 1933 to make 
America over—are gone. The last of the 
original band, Benjamin V. Cohen, left 3 
years ago. 

Now the most important Government pro- 
grams are in the hands of men who come 
from Wall Street and have social, financial, 


or blood ties with London countinghouses 
and British nobility. 
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New Dealers had been losing influence 
from 1937. By 1938 and 1939, Wall Streeters 
began crowding into the Capital. Just be- 
fore and during the war, Wall Streeters vir- 
tually took over the New Deal. They have 
exercised heavy control ever since. In many 
cases they go through the motions of resign- 
ing from their business connections when 
they take Government posts but the way is 
usually left open for their return. 


BACKED WILLKIE, DEWEY 


Wall Street opposed the New Deal in 1932 
and 1936. In 1940 the Street forces joined 
with the White House in giving Franklin 
D. Roosevelt a set-up candidate in Wendell 
Willkie, former Socialist and former Demo- 
crat. In 1944 and 1948, Wall Streeters gave 
a me-too candidate in Thomas E. Dewey. 

Now Wall Streetcrs are promoting General 
Eisenhower, who was made president of 
Columbia by Wall Street interests, for the 
Republican nomination. Eisenhower is go- 
ing through the motions of being desper- 
ately busy in Europe to keep clear of the 
MacArthur investigation, because an appear- 
ance here might dim his Presidential 
prospects. 

Eisenhower has not declared himself to be 
either a Democrat or a Republican. He has 
reportedly confided to friends that he 
would like to be drafted by both parties. 


HERE IS THE SET-UP 


Top men with Wall Street connéctions in 
the Truman administration are: 

State Secretary Acheson, Wall Street 
lawyer, whose father was born in England 
and whose mother was born in Canad t. 

Defense Secretary Marshall, who lists him- 
self as a director of Pan-American Airways. 

Commerce Secretary Sawyer, corporation 
lawyer and director. 

W. Averell Harriman, White House foreign 
policy adviser, Wall Street banker. 

Deputy Defense Secretary Robert A. 
Lovett, partner in Brown Bros., Harriman 
& Co., investment bankers. 

Air Secretary Thomas K. Finletter, Wall 
Street lawyer and corporation director. 

Navy Secretary Francis P. Matthews, cor- 
poration lawyer and corporation director. 

Defense Mobilization Director Charles E, 
Wilson, former president of General Elec- 
tric Co., and Wall Street bank director. 

W. Stuart Symington, RFC chief, who was 
president of various corporations. 

John J. McCloy, high commissioner to 
Germany, a Wall Street lawyer. 

Benjamin J. Buttenweiser, assistant high 
commissioner to Germany, who was a mem- 
ber ot the banking house of Kuhn, Loeb & 
Co. 

Walter S. Gifford, ambassador to Britain, 
former chairman of the board of American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. 

Paul H. Nitze, State Department official, 
former partner of Dillon Read & Co., Wall 
Street investment house. 

David K. E. Bruce, ambassador to France, 
member of a Maryland family associated with 
Wall Street interests. 

Gen. Lucius D. Clay, assistant to defense 
mobilization director Wilson and a corpora- 
tion director. 

Charles U. Day, ambassador to Norway, 
Wall Street broker. 

John D. Small, chairman of the munitions 
board, corporation official. 

John Foster Dulles, GOP adviser to the 
State Department in charge of the Japanese 
peace treaty, Wall Street lawyer. 

Wifliam L. Thorp, assistant State Secretary, 
corporation director. 

William McChesney Martin, Jr., Federal Re- 
serve Board chairman, former president of 
the New York Stock Exchange. 

George W. Perkins, Assistant Secretary of 
State, corporation executive and director.: 

Sumner T. Pike, Atomic Energy Commis- 
sioner, member of a Wall Street mining and 
oil firm. vi 
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Eugene R. Black, president of the World 
Bank, New York banker. 

William C. Foster, Marshall plan head, 
New York industrialist. 

Hundreds of lesser Wall Streeters hold 
Government posts. They are particularly 
strong at policy-making levels. 


Iran and the Kremlin 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. C. GATHINGS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 25, 1951 


Mr, GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recor, I include the following editorial 
from the Washington Sunday Star of 
June 24, 1951: 

IRAN AND THE KREMLIN 


In its special “background” bulletin on the 
Iranian situation the State Department has 
emphasized a point that should receive over- 
riding consideration in the dangerous Lon- 
don-Tehran impasse. The point is simply 
this: That the Soviet Union, through the 
outlawed Communist Tudeh Party, is ex- 
ploiting the oil crisis in an effort to “maneu- 
ver Iran back of the iron curtain.” 

It need hardly be said that this is a men- 
ace full of grave potentialities. Wholly apart 
from the war dangers involved, what must be 
reckoned with is the fact that if the men of 
the Kremlin were to attain their objective, 
they would be in a position to deny Iran's oil 
to the free world even though some years 
would have to pass before that oil could be 
pipelined or otherwise transported to Russia. 
Such a development would be a serious eco- 
nomic blow—and indirectly a military blow— 
to Britain and the Western European coun- 
tries that have been dependent on this source 
for the bulk of their petroleum imports. By 
the same token, it would place additional 
strains on our own American output. Beyond 
that, as far as the Iranians themselves are 
concerned, it would mean their enslavement 
under a puppet Red regime, and that in turn 
would mean that the balance of power in the 
strategically crucial Middle East would be 
tipped heavily in the Soviet Union’s favor. 

It is clear, therefore, that only the Kremlin 
will be the gainer if the Tehran and London 
governments fail to ride out the current 
crisis and arrive in the safe harbor of a sat- 
isfactory negotiated settlement. The present 
situation cannot be allowed to drift much 
further without opening up the prospect of 
great and irreparable injury to the vital in- 
terests of the entire free world, including not 
least of all the interests of Iran itself. In 
the circumstances, it labors the obvious to 
say that the United States should spare no 
effort to promote an understanding; that 
Britain—which has made fair and reasonable 
offers—should bend over backward to be 
patient and conciliatory even in the teeth 
of what may seem to be altogether excessive 
demands, and that Premier Mossadegh and 
his Nationalist Party should strive to abate 
popular passion and curb their own emo- 
tionalism for the sake of a common-sense 
agreement—an agreement that can be helped 
along by the World Court if the Iranians re- 
consider their hard-to-defend refusal to have 
anything to do with the Court’s forthcoming 
hearings on the issue. 

Certainly, not less than the British, the 
Iranians owe it to themselves and to the rest 
of the non-Soviet world to bring reason to 
bear on this crisis and to explore, in good 
faith and with good will, every possible av- 
enue toward an amicable and just settle- 


ment. Unless all parties to the dispute pro- 
ceed in that spirit, the Kremlin will be in 
an excellent position to snatch a great vic- 
tory for itself out of the present inflamed 
situation. 


Another Mistake 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEVELAND M. BAILEY 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 25, 1951 


Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orD, I include an editorial from the 
Charleston (W. Va.) Gazette of June 20, 
1951. This, our State’s most widely read 
newspaper, is very restrained in its edi- 
torials and comments. 

The editorial follows: 


ANOTHER MISTAKE 


Chalk up still another error of judgment 
against Gen. Douglas MacArthur—his Texas 
speaking tour. 

Evidently still intoxicated by the ovations 
he received upon his return to this country, 
MacArthur seems to have jumped to the con- 
clusion that his popularity was real and 
would last. He did not allow for the more 
sober appraisal that could come later, and 
did come. 

One never hears of a seasoned politician 
pressing his popularity. Former President 
Hoover even recovered some of his popularity 
by waiting. The people listen to him today. 
Elder Statesman Bernard Baruch does not 
over-play his prestige. Truman doesn’t do 
it; Roosevelt never did. 

It must have shocked MacArthur when he 
realized the meaning of the light attendance 
at his Texas meetings, if he searched for the 
meaning realistically. He must have discov- 
ered that there is a lot of difference between 
a military hero and a political leader. Gen. 
Ike Eisenhower and Gen. George Marshall 
have not made any such mistake as overesti- 
mating their ability. 

Undoubtedly MacArthur is still a running 
candidate for the Republican nomination 
for the Presidency. At the risk of being 
thought to brag a little about our sagacity 
we point to the fact that at the height of 
MacArthur's popularity we predicted that 
he would never get the nomination. We 
knew that the old ambitious Republican 
wheel horses like Taft, Dewey, Stassen, and 
the others would not stand for it. 

The American people like a celebration 
ard that was all the hysterical outbreak 
over MacArthur ever was. It was a field 
day, an outing, an opportunity to let off 
steam. The people had not let off steam for 
a long time. When the pressure had been 
relieved they went back to their orderly 
way of living. That was the time for the 
hero to retire and await the proper time for 
another speech, perhaps upon some subject 
of great importance, if the opportunity ever 
came. 

Platitudes: Shop-worn denunciations of 
the national administration. Repetitions of 
trumped-up charges that have been heard 
so often as to have become acutely tiresome. 
Some Texans went to see what the general 
really looked like when not posing for photo- 
graphs. More stayed away because they did 
not care to be bored. 

MacArthur’s appearance at Fort Worth 
drew only 15,000, the smallest crowd of all 
his Texas appearances. At Houston 170,000 
were expected and only 20,000 showed up. 
At Dallas, at the Cotton Bowl which holds 
78,000 he drew only 27,500. In fact, every 
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meeting was what old-time theatrical people 
would have called a frost. 

One feels sorry for MacArthur because 
of his sudden plunge from the heights. It 
is pathetic that one who had been a great 
general should have held on until the de- 
clining years came. He was a good admin- 
istrator in Japan. He should have retained 
that position and have asked to be relieved 
of the more strenuous and onerous duties of 
the Korean campaign. 

But he listened too much to the political 
boot-lickers, those fellows who are too little 
to succeed in attaching their wagons to real 
stars. No seasoned politician would ever 
have advised that Texas trip. 

It is a saddening picture of a man who 
attained greatness in the particular field for 
which he was suited and then lost a lot of 
his prestige by getting into a game he knew 
nothing about. * 

The hero has had his day. 


Meanley Farm’s Venture Into Bovine 
Economics 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
0 


HON. E. C. GATHINGS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 25, 1951 


Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orD, I include the following article by 
Tom Meanley, from the Memphis Press- 
Scimitar of June 18, 1951: 


MEANLEY FARM’s VENTURE INTO BOVINE Eco- 
nomics—Gor Srock IN Marcu, Pur 925 
PouNps or BEEF ON, THEN LosT $41.74 


(By Tom Meanley) 


Meanley Farm added 925 pounds of weight 
to six steers and one heifer this spring, but 
sold the animals the other day for $41.74 less 
than was paid for them in March. 

Reason for this loss was an unprecedented 
price roll-back of 7 and 8 cents per pound. 
This price drop followed immediately after 
Economic Stabilization Administrator Mi- 
chael DiSalle announced a 10-percent price 
roll-back on beef. 


LOSS MORE THAN CASH 


Meanley Farm actually suffered a 25-per- 
cent roll- back. 

In addition to the 641.74 loss were costs of 
hauling the animals to and from market, 
costs of handling them at the stockyards, 
commissions and cost of the pasture they 
consumed, 

The heifer was bought March 5, weighed 
866 pounds, cost 32 cents per pound. She 
sold at a weight of 478 pounds, brought 25 
cents per pound. 

The six steers were bought March 28, 
weighed a total of 3,225 pounds, cost 33 cents 
per pound. They sold in two lots, 25 and 
26 cents, weighed a total of 4,038 pounds. 

These seven animals were on the best pas- 
ture they could get—a fully mineralized 
ladino and fescue pasture, which grew faster 
than they could eat it. 


PASTURE GREW BEEF 


There were only 5 acres in this pasture— 
and this presents a bright side of the pic- 
ture. In less than 3 months the 5-acre pas- 
ture grew 925 pounds of beef, and there is 
considerable good grazing left today. 

At the lowest price for the steers, 25 cents, 
this pasture produced $231.25 worth of beef. 
Of course, this gain disappeared in the low- 
ered price per pound of the entire beef herd 
grazing the pasture. 


. 
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There was no bloat on the pasture—prob- 
ably because there was an additional acre of 
woods and brushy land within the fence 
where the cows browsed about after get- 
ting their fill of the richer forage. The 
coarse brush reduced the bloat hazard. 

The pasture cost about $50 per acre to 
build, including some bulldozer work. 


Our Industries Close for Want of Copper 
We Are Shipping Abroad 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL A. REED 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 22, 1951 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
while some of our business industries are 
suspending work because of the lack of 
copper, zinc, and other basic materials, 
the figures show that during a period of 


2 weeks we shipped to other countries 


vast amounts of copper which are so 
sorely needed to keep our industries 
alive and take care of our own defense 
needs. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
am inserting a bulletin showing the facts 
to which I have referred: 


While the industries of the United States 
using copper and copper products are forced 
to operate against quotas controlled by the 
newly created National Production Authority 
and soon will come under the so-called con- 
trolied-materials plan, there seems to be no 
let-up in the amount of copper, copper prod- 
ucts, tinplate, terneplate, and other mate- 
rials which can be procured by foreign coun. 
tries in the United States and elsewhere, all 
to be paid for with the taxpayers’ gift dol- 
lars, yet to be collected, for the Economic 
Cooperation Administration and the coun- 
tries coming under the provisions of the 
so-called Atlantic Pact. 

Shipments of copper and copper products 
to be made under the two plans which were 
authorized in the past 2 weeks and reported 
by ECA account for obligations of $15,717,000 
plus the cost of ocean freight. 

The listed procurement operations for cop. 
per and copper products for the 2-week 
period were as follows: 


Date Destination 


June 15 | France (MDAP) 
June 14 | France (ECA) 
June 12 eS 

June 11 | Greece (ECA). 
June 11 Iceland 884 
June 8 Austria (ECA 
June 8 France ( 

June 4 Italy (ECA) 
June 4 Italy (MDAT) . 


9, 074, 000 | 6, 643, 000 


PROCUREMENT AUTHORIZATIONS FOR TINPLATE, 
TERNEPLATE, AND BLACKPLATE FOR 2 WEEKS 
In the same 2-week period procurement 

authorizations for tinplate, terneplate, and 

blackplate reported by ECA totaled $5,911,- 

000, of which total $480,000 was for Yugo- 

slavia. 

On June 12, 1951, a procurement author- 
ization for pearl essence amounting to $40,- 

000 went to Austria, and there was an au- 


thorization for zinc, zinc base products, and 
zinc base alloys to France under the defense 
pact in the total amount fo $2,654,000. 

ECA will soon be out of appropriated funds 
to allocate for procurement of this kind. 
Now is the time for Congress to close Uncle 
Sam's international gift shop. 


The United Nations and the Children of 
Puerto Rico 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH B. MITCHELL 


OF WASHINGTCN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 25, 1951 


Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. Speaker, the 
following letter was written by Mrs. Luis 
Muñoz Marin, wife of the Governor of 
Puerto Rico, to the children of that Ter- 
ritory, explaining to them how they 
could take part of the building of a sym- 
bolic United Nations headquarters foun- 
tain. Her ideas on the significance of 
the United Nations deserve widespread 
attention, and I, therefore, include Mrs. 
Marin’s letter in the Recorp as follows: 


My Dear CHILDREN: You have heard and 
read about the United Nations. Your teach- 
ers have told you about this organization of 
nations. You have read in that little news- 
paper Escuela about the matters that are 
taken up in the United Nations. I want to 
tell you what the United Nations means to 
me and how I would like to see every Puerto 
Rican child to see in them a hope for a bet- 
ter world. 

The United Nations are a cooperative of 
nations. As in all cooperatives, each mem- 
ber has a vote. With this vote, each repre- 
sentative of each country makes known that 
he is for, or against, the propositions that 
are presented for discussion. The matters 
taken up touch on problems of education, 
economic development, health, and the 
rights of the countries of the world. It is 
like the “round table.” The only difference is 
that you are King Arthur. What do I mean? 
Well, all of the children in the world, mil- 
lions and millions of them, are the ones who 
are interested, tremendously interested, in 
that their countries—those of Asia, of Eu- 
rope, of the Americas, of Africa, from pole 
to pole, and around the sphere of the world 
in hemispheres, on peninsulas, on conti- 
nents, on small and large islands—in that 
their countries come to understandings 
through agreements and pacts. Thus it is 
that in cooperatives, members and neigh- 
bors come to agreements. They vote, they 
arrive at an understanding. The vote is 
given as is one’s word, one’s signature. 

Why do nations want to come to agree- 
ments? To do away with war, with aggres- 
sion, with violence. And so that the coun- 
tries that are developed and strong, with 
great economic resources, can see and listen 
to those who have no wheat, nor modern ma- 
chinery, nor resources, and can help them 
grow and develop through science, technical 
knowledge, and modern facilities. And so 
that those who have knowledge can help to 
teach in those great areas where there exists 
an involuntary ignorance. The men and 
women who live in those areas want to learn, 
but there is no one to teach them. And to 
bring these people treatments for malaria, 
for pneumonia, for tuberculosis, through the 
miracle drugs, costly as they are. And this 
is most important of ali, to safeguard the 
rights of man: the white man, the red, the 
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yellow, the Negro—of all men. You, who are 
tue rulers of this world, because God put 
you here to rule over it in your wisdom, you 
are the King Arthur who presides in the will, 
in the intention, and in the heart of the 
representatives who sit at the round table of 
the United Nations. 

I am writing you so that you will think 
about these things. How fine it would be 
if the United Nations were to become wiser 
and stronger, if they were to become the 
shield that would protect you against aggres- 
sion. How fine it would be if battles were 
fought with ideas, arguments, and good 
will—so that you would ‘never have your 
dreams, your bodies, and your homes de- 
stroyed in wars. Every day it becomes more 
necessary to dream this dream. This dream 
makes us heroic. The dream of living by 
agreements and not by aggressions and vio- 
lence is the greatest of all dreams in these 
days a which we live. 

Do you like it that this world round table 
exists? The nations meet in New York. 
There is found your home, where all the 
children of the world have deposited their 
hopes for a world of peace, a home that is 
made up of big, tall buildings. There is a 
lawn there through which one passes to enter 
the buildings. It is round in shape and 
traffic moves around it. It is an ideal site 
for a fountain with many jets of water. To 
some American mothers and to the wives of 
the governors of the various States there 
came the idea that such a fountain should be 
built. It is already being built. It will be 
dedicated on October 24, the sixth anniver- 
sary of the United Nations. How will money 
be raised for this fountain? First, let me 
explain its meaning. 

We women—you know how we are always 
thinking of our children—wanted a foun- 
tain that would be a symbol; the symbol of 
the aspirations of young people like you that 
in the United Nations there will be realized 
the ideal of solving the problems of coun- 
tries by agreements and not by aggression. 
When a representative enters the United 
Nations buildings in the morning there, be- 
fore him, will be that fountain—which will 
remind him of you, of his King Arthur, of 
the children of the world who place their 
hopes in him and in his good will expressed 
through his vote at the round table. Be- 
cause of this, the fountain is being con- 
structed with the pennies of children. There 
are many wealthy men who would have re- 
garded it as an honor to donate this foun- 
tain. But no, the women said, this is for 
the children, with their grimy pennies. 

I received a letter in which I was asked 
if the children of Puerto Rico would like 
to share in the building of this fountain. 
I thought of you, that you, too, are the 
King Arthur of the grand dreams of peace, 
with your life that is just beginning and 
that ought to flower in peace—and I an- 
swered yes, that you, with your little hands 
of country children, and your little hands 
of the children of the city streets, your hands 
of the back streets and the great avenues, 
your hands of all the island—that you, too, 
would help to make the fountain. And how? 

Your teacher will explain to you. The 
commissioner of education, Mr. Mariano Vil- 
laronga, has told your teachers about this 
fountain. And, now, I write you this letter, 
The most important thing about the foun- 
tain is to understand it. It is necessary 
to see it with imagination. I see it that 
way. There on the lawn in front of the 
United Nations water will begin to flow on 
October 24; the jets will throw it into space, 
and in that water will go your dreams, your 
ideals, and your aspirations. When the rep- 
resentatives to the United Nations enter they 
will see you and they will be moved; they 
will know and remember who really pre- 
sides over the United Nations: You. 
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What is important, I have already said, is 
to understand that this fountain is a sym- 
bol of your aspirations, day and night, of 
the world in which you are going to live. 
You have to believe in this dream, Your 
faith in this dream of peace and in under- 
standing is the heroic force which you are 
going to realize. After you understand 
it well you can then make your contribu- 
tion: a penny, 2 pennies—up to 5 or 10 cents. 
Your greatest contribution is to understand 
its meaning—that is enough. 

This is a very long letter. Sometimes it 
is easy to explain things briefly. But there 
are times when this cannot be done. I still 
think that before you understand all this 
well you are going to have to talk it over 
with your father and mother, and your 
teacher, and your friends. Understanding, 
I was taugh in my religion, is the gift of 
the Holy Spirit * * * that is to say, 
my dear friends, the greatest gift of God to 
man, that, which more than any other, leads 
man to be the image and likeness of God. 

Thank you for reading this long letter and 
for the help that you and other children 
are going to give that this project may be- 
come a reality. 


Roll-Backs and Controls 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. C. GATHINGS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 25, 1951 


Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, re- 
cently I received a very fine letter from 
Mr. W. C. Dawson, of Lepanto, Ark. The 
subjects dealt with by Mr. Dawson in the 
letter are now under consideration by 
both Houses of Congress—roll-backs and 
controls. Mr. Dawson has an excellent 
background of both training and experi- 
ence. He is an outstanding economist. 
His comments and views are worthy of 
the attention and consideration of the 
House of Representatives and the Amer- 
ican people. I commend Mr. Dawson’s 
letter to the membership of this House, 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Appendix of the Recorp, I include 
the full text of the aforementioned letter 
to wit: 


LEPANTO, ARK., June 19, 1951. 
Hon. E. C. GATHINGS, 
Member / Congress, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN GATHINGS: The things 
that I hear and read regarding inflation and 
price controls are disturbing to me—disturb- 
ing because of the powers that are sought 
to control the freedom of the people and our 
economic destiny. These sought controls 
seem to have utter disregard for fundamental 
principles, or realism, disregard for the nat- 
ural truths that man has no power to change. 
In private business if we wish to know 
whether or not a business venture will suc- 
ceed or fail, we apply the principles of 
arithmetic and base our conclusions on the 
results of this mathematical test, but not so 
in our economy where we are dealing with 
the combined business of all of us; there 
arithmetic is abandoned and hocus-pocus 
idealism takes over. 

When a young man, I worked as a book- 
keeper for several years and learned that there 
was debit for every credit. Of course, the 
business I kept books for was operated on 
a realistic basis, that is, the debits and credits 
represented things of real value. So long as 
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this is true we need not fear ruinous infla- 
tion. Only when we cause inflation by 
deficit spending or printing-press money are 
we in danger of a runaway inflation, because 
so long as our debits and credits represent 
real value we can only have buying power 
or money in proportion to the things of 
value which we produce. Our money is debit 
money and it cancels out when the debt 
is paid. If we follow natural laws when our 
products reach the hands of the consumers 
both debts and money cancel out. The prod- 
ucts are canceled off the market, making a 
clean slate of debt, money, and product. 
(How this comes about will be explained in 
detail in a book I hope to publish soon.) 

What deficit spending we are compelled 
to do in order to make our war production 
and maintain our Armed Forces will increase 
our buying power without increasing the 
civilian products for sale and, therefore, will 
raise prices to this level. Our inflation and 
our Government debt will depend on how 
much deficit spending we do and how much 
we raise the cost of production. When we 
raise the cost of production, we raise the 
dividend without raising the divisor and, 
therefore, raise the quotient or selling price. 

To suppose that all of us can have the 
same standard of living and make the same 
amount of profits and at the same time 
produce our war materials and keep up the 
expense of our Armed Forces without any 
more of us working and without any of us 
working any more hours or any harder is 
unrealistic. We must necessarily make 
some sacrifices if we are to pay for our war 
expense. If we maintain our present stand- 
ard of living, while providing for our war 
expense, we must work more and produce 
more and this must be done without more 
pay and more profits, but as a sacrifice for 
the good of our country. 

Let us see what a little arithmetic can 
prove when applied to inflation and price 
controls. Suppose that a shirt manufac- 
turer produces 2,000 shirts that cost him 
$4,000 and he adds $1,000 for profits, then he 
must sell the shirts for $5,000. If the costs 
and profits between the manufacturer and 
consumers amount to an additional $2,000 
the consumers must then finally pay $7,000 
for the 2,000 shirts. Seven thousand dollars 
is all the money that has been put into these 
shirts, and the consumers must have every 
cent of it if they are to buy all of the 2,000 
shirts. The $7,000 becomes the dividend, the 
2,000 shirts become the divisor, and $3.50 
becomes the quotient or the price per shirt 
that the consumers must pay. Anything 
that increases the dividend without increas- 
ing the divisor will increase the quotient or 
selling price. This is a truism and points 
us directly to the real causes of inflation. 

The $7,000 is all the buying power that 
comes from the manufacturing and handling 
of these shirts. If the consumers get more 
buying power with which to buy these shirts 
it must come from deficit spending, from the 
rise it costs, or from the money that was 
provided from the production and handling 
of some other product. If it comes from 
the money that should have been used to 
buy another product then it reduces the 
money demand for that other product in 
the same amount that it increases the 
money demand for the shirts. This does 
not raise the over-all buying power but only 
reduces it on one product and raises it on 
another. 

Rolling back prices on a particular item 
does not reduce the over-all buying power, 
and this buying power will be reflected in 
the prices of other products according to 
their scarcity or plentifulness. In short, 
the over-all selling price of all the products 
will be the same—there will be no inflation. 
If there is a shortage in any one item and 
the demand causes the money that was 
being spent for other products to be trans- 
ferred to the product that is short, it will 
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raise that product to above parity price and 
reduce the price of other products in the 
same amount. When the short product 
reaches a price that makes it more profitable 
to produce than other products, then the 
producers will increase the production to 
where the demand will bring it to the level 
with other products. To roll the price back 
on a product that is already scarce and make 
that product still scarcer is only working 
against the natural law of supply and de- 
mand. When the price is too high on any 
product we need not less but more produc- 
tion of that product. I am thinking of 
cattle at this time. In World War I the 
ceiling on hogs was placed below the cost of 
production. This should have taught our 
bureaucrats a lesson, but they seem not to 
be apt at learning. 

Seven thousand dollars is the amount of 
money provided to buy the 2,000 shirts. If 
we add to this dividend of $7,000 by deficit 
spending without adding any more shirts to 
the 2,000 then the price of shirts will rise 
in proportion to what is added to the divi- 
dend or pcol of buying power. Any increase 
in the dividend without increasing the 
divisor will increase the quotient or selling 
price. By rolling back the price of any par- 
ticular item, we do not lessen the over-all 
price. All we do is try to show God that we 
are not bound by His natural truths. He 
comes right back and shows us we are not 
released from punishment for such violation. 

Yours very truly, 
W. C. Dawson, 


Truman Reverses 1946 Stand; Now 
Demands More Controls 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. HARRY McGREGOR 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 25, 1951 


Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks, I would 
like to ask unanimous consent to include 
a newspaper editorial appearing in one 
of the outstanding papers of my dis- 
trict, the Mansfield News-Journal, issue 
of June 16, 1951. 

I would like to ask the leadership to 
explain why they are now reversing their 
position. 

The editorial follows: 


TRUMAN REVERSES 1946 STAND; Now DEMANDS 
MORE CONTROLS 


President Truman's Thursday night speech 
on the need for more controls over the eco- 
nomic life of the Nation probably leaves 
the average citizen just about as confused 
as he was before the little man in the White 
House opened his mouth. 

The whole Truman deal and its haphazard, 
slipshod, pressure-dominated efforts to sub- 
stitute welfare-state “gimmicks” for leader- 
ship continues to be the principal factor in 
the confusion and indecision which grows 
more predominant in our Government each 
week. 

Perhaps, when the facts are considered, 
some controls are needed as we make our 
way down the road to war economy, But 
must they be so confusing? For instance: 

Truman chose the National Association 
of Manufacturers in his Thursday night 
3 to blame for the lifting of controls in 
1946. 

As a matter of fact, the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration and the economic controls it 
administered were dissolved on November 
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9, 1946, by President Truman’s own Execu- 
tive order. A statement by Truman which 
accompanied the Presidential order, said in 
part: 

“The law of supply and demand, operating 
in the market place will, from now on, serve 
the people better than would continued des. 
ulation of prices by the Government. 

“I am convinced that the time has come 
when such controls can serve no useful pur- 

Their further continuance would do 
the Nation’s economy more harm than good. 
Accordingly I have directed immediate aban- 
donment of all controls over wages, salaries, 
and prices.” 

The foregoing is what the President said 
in 1946. 

Thursday night, on the subject of lifting 
controls in 1946, he said: 

“These people who say we should throw 
out price controls and rent controls are 
wrong. They are just as wrong now as they 
were back in 1946. They told us then that 
if we would just put an end to price controls, 
everything would be rosy and prices would 
stay right in line 

So, with his own kh this small man 
from Missouri indicts himself. Still, he 
blithely reads the words prepared for his 
speech in the belief that people will not re- 
member that it was I, the President who in 
1946 decided that price controls weren't 
needed. 

Congress finally must make the decision 
on the extent to which economic controls 
are to be extended, since the Defense Pro- 
duction Act, under which price and wage 
controls are operated, will expire June 30. 

About all that the people can hope for 
is that Congress will exercise good judgment. 
There is no hope for intelligent. guidance 
from the White House. 


Opponents of Limited Disputes Powers 
of Wage Stabilization Board “Cannot 
Bring Up Facts and Figures to Support 
Their Views” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CLEVELAND M. BAILEY 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 25, 1951 


Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, four sep- 
arate committees of Congress, two in the 
House and two in the Senate, have been 
carrying on separate investigations into 
the limited disputes functions of the 
Wage Stabilization Board. 

The investigations are directed at de- 
termining whether President Truman 
acted on proper grounds in giving the 
Wage Stabilization Board by Executive 
order the authority to perform certain 
functions in connection with the settle- 
ment of disputes which have not been 
resolved by collective bargaining or by 
the use of mediation and conciliation 
machinery, and which threaten an inter- 
ruption of work affecting the national 
defense. 

Now it seems to me, Mr. Speaker, that, 
in the face of this production emergency, 
we all recognize the necessity for con- 
tinued labor-management peace. We 
all realize that conditions leading to 
interruption of work must be minimized 
or prevented insofar as possible. I do not 
think that there is any question about 


that in the mind of any Member of Con- 
gress. 

Then why is there so much concern 
over these limited powers of the Wage 
Stabilization Board designed for use in 
minimizing industrial unrest? 

A recent article in the Wall Street 
Journal explains some of this concern. 

Citing the position of Mr. Eric John- 
ston, Administrator of the Economic Sta- 
bilization Agency, and of Dr. George 
Taylor, Chairman of the Wage Stabiliza- 
tion Board, that the limited dispute 
powers of the Wage Board will augment 
and not supplant Taft-Hartley Act pro- 
cedures, and that collective bargaining 
will not be hindered, but will be sup- 
ported, by the Wage Board, the Wall 
Street Journal declares: 

But critics of the Wage Board's contro- 
versial powers aren't satisfied 
with the promises. They are suspicious of 
the people running the Board. 

Their view is that the very existence of 
the Wage Board's disputes powers will bring 
a stream of applications to the Board’s doors. 
They say strikers or walk-outs that affect 
national safety are provided for adequately 
by the Taft-Hartley Act, with its injunc- 
tions, boards of inquiry, and cooling-off 
periods. 

But a chief weakness in arguments of 
Wage Board opponents is that they cannot 
bring up facts and figures to support their 
views. Nothing just like the Wage Board has 
been in existence before for handling labor 
quarrels. 


Mr. Speaker, the Wall Street Journal, 
I am sure, cannot be accused—nor could 
its staff writers be accused—of deliber- 
ately promoting either the position of 
organized labor or that of this adminis- 
tration. 

This article is an excellent report of 
just what the limited powers of the Wage 
Board amount to—and also of what the 
opposition amounts to. I think every 
Member of Congress who has been 
frightened by local chambers of com- 
merce or by the National Association of 
Manufacturers or by any other groups 
into thinking that these limited disputes 
powers of the Wage Stabilization Board 
are, in scne manner, dangerous or Mys- 
terious or contrary to prevailing laws 
dealing with management-labor issues, 
would do well to read this article which 
follows: 


[From the Wall Street Journal of June 
4, 1951] 

WAGE STABILIZATION BoarD—CriTics OF Its 
Power IN DISPUTES Have LITTLE CHANCE IN 
“Up-HILL” FIGHT 

(By David O. Ives) 


WASHINGTON.—The Wage Stabilization 
Board probably will keep its power to handle 
labor disputes as well as the rule on pay 
rates. 

After a week of probing by congressional 
committees, chances seem slim that op- 
ponents will be able to change the Board, 
recently enlarged and given broader au- 
thority by the President himself. 

On April 21, Mr. Truman increased the 
WSB membership from 9 to 18. He directed 
it to look at strikes and other work stoppages, 
if both parties agree to submit their case to 
the Board or if the President certifies that 
the stoppage is a substantial threat to the 
defense effort, 

It’s the latter alternative that excites con- 
servative Congressmen and the National As- 
sociation of Manufacturers. They're afraid 
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it means labor unions can get around Taft- 
Hartley strike procedures. They think it 
means unions can bring their problems to 
a wage board that is stacked in labor’s favor. 
They claim it means more strikes at a critical 
time in mobilization. 


CONGRESS INVESTIGATES BOARD 


Currently, four committees of Congress are 
investigating the Wage Board, two of them 
as part of hearings on revisions in the De- 
fense Production Act and two for the specific 
purpose of clarifying the disputes-authority 
problem. 

WSB Chairman George Taylor and his boss, 
Economic Stabilizer Eric Johnston, spent 
most of last week explaining their views to 
first one committee, then another. They 
took the position that the Wage Board's dis- 
putes powers are justified in the emergency. 

They said the Board is “just another tool” 
for keeping production going during times 
of abnormal strain on the economy. But 
they agreed the Board should not accept any 
disputes, nor should the President certify 
to it any disputes, unless the disputes “vital- 
ly affect defense output.” 

Mr. Johnston and Mr. Taylor claim the 
Wage Board will augment, not suyplant, 
Taft-Hartley procedures. Collective bar- 
gaining will not be hindered, but supported 
by the Wage Board, they say. 


CRITICS SUSPICIOUS 


But critics of the Wage Board's controver- 
sial powers, the most aggressive of whom 
seem to be concentrated in a House Labor 
Subcommittee headed by Wingate Lucas 
(Democrat, Texas), aren't satisfied with the 
promises. They are suspicious of the people 
running the Board. 

Their view is that the very existence of the 
Wage Board’s disputes powers will bring a 
stream of applications to the Board’s doors. 
They say strikes or lock-outs that affect na- 
tional safety are provided for adequately by 
the Taft-Hartley Act, with its injunctions, 
boards of inquiry, and cooling-off periods. 

But a chief weakness in arguments of Wage 
Board opponents is that they can’t bring up 
facts and figures to support their views. 
Nothing just like the Wage Board has ever 
been in existence before for handling labor 
quarrels. 

The old War Labor Board was quite a dif- 
ferent article. It had power to step into dis- 
putes where it thought necessary, it had 
powers of subpena, and its findings on cases 
were binding. It handled thousands of labor 
disputes. 

The new Wage Board has none of these 
powers, and despite statements by some 
members of the House subcommittee to the 
contrary, hasn't had referred to it a single 
dispute yet. It has some 3,000 or more cases 
on its books, but none of these represent 
disagreements between management and 
labor. They are all agreements on wage 
raises of one sort or another that would go 
into effect but for the Board’s regulations. 


FINAL STUMBLING BLOCK 


The final stwmbling block for the anti- 
administration Congressmen in the matter is 
how they could prevent the President from 
setting up some other board that would 
have powers like those of the Wage Board. 

Congress could, of course, specify in the 
Defense Production Act, that the Wage Board 
should have no disputes powers at all. But 
there would be nothing +o prevent the Presi- 
dent, under his inheren powers, from set- 
ting up another advisory board under some 
other name. 

Under the cloak of a national emergency 
the President is armed with vast authority 
which, at its outermost limits, always has 
been extremely vague. Congress apparently 
is not in the mood now to start defining just 
what the President’s powers are in an emer- 
gency. 
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Tenth Anniversary of FEPC 
Executive Order 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HUGH B. MITCHELL 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 25, 1951 


Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. Speaker, on 
June 25, 1941, President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, in his FEPC Executive Order 
No. 8802, stated: 

The democratic way of life within the 
Nation can be defended successfully only 
with the help and support of all groups 
within its border: there shall be 
no discrimination in the employment of 
workers in defense industries or Government 
because of race, creed, color, or national 
origin, 


Today marks the tenth anniversary of 
this historic order. The CIO News rec- 
ognizes this anniversary and urges that 
compliance machinery be created to 
effectuate a similar order issued by Presi- 
dent Truman on January 15, 1951. 


TENTH ANNIVERSARY—FEPC, WHICH HELPED 
Win Wortp War II, Is Nxxbry Now 

June 25 is the tenth anniversary of the 
establishment of the Federal Fair Employ- 
ment Practices Commission, designed to 
assure maximum use of manpower on the 
home front, regardless of race, creed, or 
national origin, during World War II. 

In 1941, when the German blitzkrieg had 
conquered most of Europe and England stood 
alone against the hordes of tyranny, America 
was desperately tooling up to arm the entire 
free world. 

The late President Franklin D. Roosevelt 
summed up the critical manpower situation 
when he declared: “No nation combating 
the increased threat of totalitarianism can 
afford arbitrarily to exclude huge segments 
of its population from defense industries. 
Even more important is it for us to 
strengthen our unity and morale by refut- 
ing at home the very theories which we are 
fighting abroad.” 

He matched his words with action by the 
issuance of Executive Order 8802 on June 
25, 1941, which said that “there shall be 
no discrimination in the employment of 
workers in defense industries or Govern- 
ment because of race, creed, color, or national 
origin.“ 

A second Executive order issued by Roose- 
velt in 1943 established FEPC as an inde- 
pendent agency under the President. John 
Brophy, then director of CIO industrial 
union councils and at present representa- 
tive of the International Confederation of 
Free Trade Unions in the United Nations, 
was one of the six original members ap- 
pointed to the committee. 

The important role played by FEPC in 
helping to win the war is shown by the fact 
that in 1944, there were 107,000 nonwhite 
workers in aircraft plants, 182,000 in ship- 
building yards, and 142,000 in ordnance. 

During its 5-year life, PEPC settled nearly 
5,000 cases by peaceful negotiations, includ- 
ing 40 strikes and threatened strikes over 
racial differences. 

In their final report, FEPC members stated 
that in most cases where the Government 
intervened, both employers and workers 
abandoned discrimination. They found that 
once the barriers were down, the workers 
of varying races and religions worked to- 
gether efficiently and learned to accept each 
other without rancor. 


Currently, discrimination in employment 
again is barring willing and able workers 
from making their needed contribution. 

In his report to the President on April 
1, 1951, Defense Mobilization Director Charles 
E. Wilson declared that the country “must 
utilize our work force at their highest skills 
and capacities.” He said that if we are 
wasteful of our resources, “manpower defi- 
ciencies could become the limiting factor in 
production and in military strength.” 

The National Council for a Permanent 
FEPC wired the President on July 16 last 
year urging that he issue “an Executive or- 
der similar to Roosevelt’s 8802 * * * 
as an integral factor in the mobilization of 
manpower * .* * against North Korean 
aggression.” 

On January 15, 1951, in his budget mes- 
sage, Truman requested Congress to enact 
FEPC legislation and in his memorandum on 
National Manpower Mobilization Policy, is- 
sued a day later, the President declared that 
Government controls would be used “to the 
extent needed” to enforce “full use of minor- 
ity groups.“ 

Executive Order 10210, issued February 2, 
called for inclusion of a nondiscrimination 
clause in all Government contracts but cre- 
ated no compliance machinery. Congress 
has failed to act on the President's recom- 
mendation. 


Take a Clear Look, Then Listen 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH W. MARTIN, JR. 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 25, 1951 


Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
i from Collier's for June 


TAKE A CLEAR LOOK, THEN LISTEN 


As a result of Mr. Truman's most contro- 
versial decision in his 6 years as President, 
Gen. Douglas MacArthur has finally emerged 
before his countrymen as a flesh-and-blood 
human being. From the start of the war 
with Japan until his return 2 months ago he 
had been a shadowy, frequently distorted, 
and almost legendary figure to most of us. 
He was a hero, a scapegoat, and a political 
football. He was quoted, misquoted, and tire- 
lessly analyzed and interpreted by the press. 

Perhaps circumstances made all this inevi- 
table. But the general's homecoming, his 
speech before Congress, and his testimony 
in the senatorial hearings on foreign policy 
should have put the whole complicated mat- 
te: in a better perspective. The extraordi- 
nary thing is that they did not. A great 
many Americans, including influential Goy- 
ernment officials and influential writers, seem 
unwilling or unable to give up their precon- 
ceptions, MacArthur the man has been 
eclipsed by his own shadow, 

What the general has said since his return 
makes it quite impossible for him to be all 
the things that he is credited with being. 
He has a policy, whether you agree with it 
or not, and he stated it clearly. As a wit- 
ness before the Senate committees he was 
composed, lucid, and readily articulate—at 
least that is the impression given by the bare 
transcript of the secret proceedings. His 3 
days of testimony were a remarkable demon- 
stration of physical and mental vigor in a 
man of 71. And at the end of those 3 days 
he had told the world unmistakably where 
he stood. 
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He spoke with legitimate authority on 
matters of which he has intimate knowl- 
edge, such as the Korean war and the Far 
East. But he carefully separated his ex- 
pert conclusions from his layman’s views on 
conditions in other areas where his knowl- 
edge is less direct and precise. He did not 
present himself as omniscent or omnipo- 
tent, as some of his adulators would make 
him seem. Nor did he do or say anything 
to jutisfy the New York Post's intemperate 
editorial description of him as “a desperate 
demagogic Republican politician fighting a 
dirty political war.” He gave, it seems to 
us, as clear-cut and logical a presentation 
of his side of the vastly complex argument 
as was possible. Yet the emotion-charged 
prejudices on both sides were such that the 
reactions to his testimony resembled 
nothing so much as the fable of the blind 
men who, after a limited manual examina- 
tion of the same elephant, gave their highly 
divergent descriptions of the beast. 

We do not, of course, quarrel with any- 
one’s right to criticize General MacArthur 
honestly, or honestly to defend him—though 
we suspect that in the end he will be more 
hurt by some of his friends than by his ene- 
mies. We did not question—nor did Gen- 
eral Ma Arthur Mr. Truman’s right to re- 
lieve him of his United Nations command 
and his administrative post in Japan. We 
do question his judgment. 

Secretary Marshall and General Bradley 
had bullt up a detailed and elborate case 
for Mr. Truman's judgment in their Sen- 
ate committee testimony. But Mr. Tru- 
man's own later statements indicated that, 
so far as he was concerned, the main points 
in the Marshall-Bradley argument were 
afterthoughts. What first gave him the 
idea of dismissing General MacArthur, he 
said, was the general's public statement op- 
posing the surrender of Formosa to the 
Chinese Reds. (The very same view for 
which Mr. Truman wanted to dismiss the 
general is now, of course, administration 
policy.) And as for the President's method 
of dismissal, his summary firing of the com- 
mander, in view of General MacArthur's dis- 
tinguished record, was deplorably rude. 

But the general's disagreement with the 
administration is past history. Obviously 
the all-important thing now is the under- 
lying difference in policy. For that reason 
it is necessary for the public and the press 
to receive the general’s views with the same 
candor that he showed in presenting them, 
and to make a calm and intelligent at- 
tempt to understand his reasons. 

This department at least has read the gen- 
eral's statements calmly. It has tried to end 
them intelligently. And it seems to us 
that the disagreement boils down to this: 
The administration believes that the U. N.’s 
exertion of any greater force in Korea than 
is being used at present would provoke the 
Soviet Union into starting a world war; Gen- 
eral MacArthur believes that the U. N.’s fail- 
ure to utilize fully the strength it has at 
hand is a sign of weakness which plays into 
Soviet hands and encourages the Reds to 
further depredations, No one outside the 
Communist hierarchy knows which is the 
correct estimate. 

We do not say that the general hasn’t 
made mistakes. There may be ambiguities 
in his position—though fewer, we feel, than 
in th- administration's position. And we 
also feel that the administration has made 
and encouraged charges against the general 
that are not only unfair but untrue. 

General MacArthur has been damned as a 
warmonger for wanting to use some of 
Chiang Kai-shek’s troops in the Korean War, 
for wanting to bomb the enemy’s bases in 
Manchuria, and for wanting to blockade 
China. But now increased aid to Chiang, 
possible bombing of Manchurian bases and 
banning of war-usable exports to Re China 
are explicit in our Government's policy. Will 
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these actions be any more or less provocative 
of war because General MacArthur will have 
no hand in planning them or carrying them 
out? 

This magazine believes that it is more than 
coincidence that moves suggested by the dis- 
missed general have now been made. It be- 
lieves that in spite of the hampering atmos- 
phere of emotion, in spite of the powerful 
effort by the administration and its army of 
press agents to discredit him, he is having 
a healthy influence on -American foreign 
policy. Douglas MacArthur has shorn him- 
self to be a remarkably honest and intelli- 
gent person, and a surprisingly simple and 
unaffected human being. He has something 
of value to say to America. It is time that 
his countrymen forgot MacArthur the leg- 
end, took note of MacArthur the man, and 
listened. 


Destruction of Aircraft in the Philippines 
in December 1941 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. B. CARROLL REECE 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 25, 1951 


Mr. REECE of Tennessee. Mr. Speak- 
er, in view of the widespread misinfor- 
mation on the subject on which Mr. Ful- 
ton Lewis, Jr., writes in today’s Times- 
Herald, I ask unanimous consent to 
include his editorial in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

WASHINGTON REPORT 


(By Fulton Lewis, Jr.) 


Running down the truth is often tedious 
business, sometimes requiring years of pa- 
tient searching before you find the facts. 

Take, for instance, the story spread by 
critics of Gen. Douglas MacArthur who 
claimed that all of the aircraft under his 
command in the Philippine Islands were de- 
stroyed on the ground December 8, 1941. 

The facts are just the opposite, and in 
finally being able to read official reports on 
the air action I thought that even at this 
late date they would be worth passing on. 

At least the widows and mothers of airmen 
killed in action flying against the Japs might 
find some comfort in knowing that their sons 
and husbands did not die in vain because of 
a general’s blunder. 

MacArthur's airmen, despite the fact that 
they got word of the attack on Pearl Harbor 
via a commercial news broadcast, saw plenty 
of action against the Japs. 

In fact, the military record reveals that 
patrols were in the air over the islands ready 
for action against the Japs for 20 days prior 
to the Pearl Harbor sneak attack. 

In all, there were less than 100 aircraft at 
General MacArthur’s disposal when the war 
began. Against these the Japs attacked with 
hundreds of bombers and fighters. And no- 
body sat on the ground shivering with fright 
or because they failed to get a warning that 
the enemy was overhead. 

In the official log of the air action which I 
have been permitted to read there is a nota- 
tion that Jap air units were scouting the 
Philippine Islands thoroughly from Decem- 
ber 2 until the day they attacked in force. 

MacArthur's pilots chased them through 
the skies constantly. 

Here is one report of action against the 
Japs: 

“At 11:30, December 8, a large formation of 
Jap bombers was reported over the China Sea 
approaching Manila.- The Third United 
States Squadron was dispatched to intercept, 


The Thirty-fourth was placed on standing 
patrol over Manila. 

“A communications breakdown prevented 
identification of these aircraft, and the 
Twentieth was unable to investigate because 
it had not completed gassing. The Twenty- 
first Squadron was instructed to cover Clark 
Field. 

“At 12:20, 54 Jap bombers and an unde- 
termined number of dive bombers attacked 
Clark Field. Four airplanes of the Twentieth 
Squadron were airborne, five were destroyed 
on the take-off, and five by strafing. At the 
time of the attack, four squadrons were in 
the air and a fifth was taking off. 

“A direct hit on the center of communi- 
cations destroyed ground-to-air control of 
fighters.” 

Almost everywhere else Air Force com- 
munications centers in Pacific trouble spots 
were underground. 

In the Philippines, however, despite warn- 
ings from MacArthur’s headquarters, Air 
Corps officers continued to maintain an above 
the ground radio center. 

They paid the price for their mistake early 
in the fighting. 

Later in the same day the official account 
of the fighting was noted in the log book 
in this fashion: 

“In an engagement involving the Third 
United States Squadron one Jap bomber was 
shot down and a number of dive bombers 
destroyed. Five United States P-40's were 
shot down, three were forced to crash land 
on the beaches because of exhausted fuel 
supply. 

“The remainder landed at O'Donnell Field 
and waited there until gas and ammunition 
could be dispatched from Clark Field.” 

The official record discloses that three 
nights after MacArthur's Air Force was sup- 
posed to have been destroyed on the ground 
it was still fighting the Japs. Which is a 
neat trick the general's critics ought to be 
called upon to explain. 

Here is the official account of that miracle: 

“On the night of December 9-10, a Jap 
convoy was reported approaching Lingayen 
Gulf. At daylight, United States heavy 
bombers, covered by the Seventeenth Squad- 
ron, attacked. After the bombers completed 
their run the Seventeenth attacked shipping 
and shore installations. The bomber squad- 
ron commander was killed when the large 
transport he attacked exploded. 

“Over Bataan, 3 United States squadrons 
made contact with 100 Jap aircraft. The 
squadrons engaged the enemy in dogfights 
over Manila Bay until exhausted fuel supply 
forced them to land. 

“Losses during the day reduced the fighter 
strength to approximately 30 aircraft.” 

And that’s the official story of the Pacific 
general’s Air Force—a force which was de- 
molished on the ground, according to a lot 
of military experts hereabout. Maybe some 
of the dead airmen will rest easier now that 
the truth of their courage is out. 


A Letter From a Sailor, Now Dead 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. J. HARRY McGREGOR 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 25, 1951 


Mr. MCGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I am en- 
closing an article appearing in one of 
the outstanding papers of Ohio, the Co- 
lumbus Evening Dispatch. 

This is a letter from a local sailor, now 
dead. Many questions are asked which 
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I have asked many, many times, and I 
would like to again ask some of the lead- 
ers of the majority party if they will give 
me the reply to the questions set forth 
by John R. Ward, who has given his life 
for a country whose leaders should be 
willing to give full information to our 
citizens. 


[From the Columbus Evening Dispatch of 
June 20, 1951] 


A LETTER From a LOCAL SAILOR, Now Deap— 
Can You ANSWER THIS HEROIC FIGHTER’s 
QUESTIONS?—THE LATE JOHN R. WARD, OF 
THE UNITED STATES Navy, Asks THEM 


(An open letter to “Mr. and Mrs. America” 
was received by the Dispatch Wednesday. 
The letter was written 9 days before his 
death by John Robert Ward, 27, of 382 South 
Burgess Avenue, Navy machinist’s mate who 
was killed when an explosion ripped the de- 
stroyer Walke in Korea waters. Twenty-five 
other seamen died in the June 12 tragedy. 
Ward was the son of Mrs. Fleta Burns, of the 
Burgess Avenue address, and Ralph L. Ward, 
91 South Harris Avenue. His brother, Wil- 
liam R. Ward, 23, had been killed a year 
ago in a plane crash at Lockbourne. He also 
was a Navy veteran. A third son, Paul R. 
Ward, 29, of 369 Miller Avenue, is serving 
on the U. S. S. Cunningham in Korean wa- 
ters. Mrs. Burns appealed to the Navy to 
send her third son home for a visit or state- ' 
side duty. In a note explaining why he had 
written the open letter, Ward said: “I have 
chosen your paper to send this letter to, 
firstly, because I am a Columbus resident 
when a civilian, secondly while a civilian 
I became firmly convinced that your paper, 
the Columbus Dispatch, is a fine and true 
mirror of democracy and the American way 
of life.”) 


AN OPEN LETTER TO MR. AND MRS. AMERICA 


East COAST OF KOREA, 
Sunday, June 3, 1951. 

Today a man was killed—just a few hours 
ago. I do not know his name as I never 
met him. I do not have any personal in- 
formation about him whatsoever. The only 
actual facts I have concerning him are: He 
was a naval pilot attached to an aircraft 
carrier of Task Force 77. He was an Ameri- 
can, and he was a Christian. Now he is 
dead. 

In preparation for a mission over North 
Korea, he had just taken off of the flight 
deck of his carrier. Something went wrong 
and his plane plunged into the sea before he 
could gain altitude. The plane was demol- 
ished and evidently the pilot was carried 
under with part of the debris. We were un- 
successful in our attempts to locate his body. 

One more casualty, one more letter of con- 
dolence to his family, and one more man’s 
dreams and hopes of a happy future forever 
shattered by eternity. Much sorrow and grief 
for those who loved him and those he left. 

I would like an answer to a question which 
arises from the above tragedy. Did he die 
in vain and was it necessary? 

Nearly 10 years ago, the entire world was 
involved in a global war. This was a long 
and hard war and in its duration many mil- 
lions of persons lost their lives. 

We were told that this was the war to end 
all wars. In fact I believe it was the second 
war to end all wars. Is it now necessary 
that we have a third? And did the millions 
who sacrified their lives in the above two 
wars do so in vain? 

One year ago the Korean situation de- 
veloped. The United States and other demo- 
cratic countries immediately became in- 
volved. We were told this was to be merely 
a police action, which was necessary, to halt 
the enslavement of freedom-loving countries 
by the communistic countries. This is a 
doubtful explanation due to several reasons 
which I shall set forth below. 

I know that all servicemen are fighting 
and dying for this cause. At least they are 
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in their minds. But the servicemen are a 
minority. How about the majority? You— 
Mr. and Mrs. America, are the majority. 
You, the manufacturers, farmers, laborers, 
factory workers, white-collar workers, execu- 
tives, and housewives, all have a voice in our 
Government. As well as the President, Sen- 
ators, Congressmen, and other political office- 
holders. You, the majority, are the ones 
who decide, whether or not we fight and die 
in vain. 

There are many, many servicemen who ask 
this question: “If we, the United Nations, 
are united in halting the spread of commu- 
nism by force, why do we continue sending 
raw rubber, electrical equipment, and other 
strategic materials to Russia and Commu- 
nist China? Why? There is one very ob- 
vious reason. Is it the true answer and are 
those who are dying, doing so merely in 
order to enrich certain political and indus- 
trial big shots? I very sincerely hope not, 

Can you, Mr. and Mrs. America, answer 
these few questions for me? Are you going 
to allow this to continue? Exercise your 
rights as true Americans now. Do not wait 
until this police action strikes close to home, 
and a third war to end all wars develops. 
You, the people, are the ones to decide. 

To sum up: 

1. Did an American pilot die in vain today? 

2. Did millions before him and shall thou- 
sands more die in vain? 

3. Are you going to allow continued ex- 
porting of strategic materials to Communist 
countries? 

4. Are we going to fight a third war to end 
all wars? 

I do ot know the answers to the above. 
Can you answer them? I would like to 
offer a few suggestions if I may. Exercise 
your American rights. Get out and vote on 
election day. Choose your representatives 
carefully. Find out why a certain ex-mayor 
represents the United States in Mexico even 
now, after certain shady deals. I believe the 
Korean situation can be settled peacefully 
by honest negotiations. But if we must 
fight communism, let’s all fight it together 
and really be united. If we must sacrifice 
our lives, let us do so knowing that it was 
not in vain. And above all, let us do our 
very best to unite the world in peace, 

Very trustingly yours, 
JOHN R. Warp, 
An American Sailor From One of the 
Ships at Sea, 


Resolutions Adopted by the Wyoming 
Stock Growers’ Association 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. HARRISON 


OF WYOMING 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 25, 1951 


Mr. HARRISON of Wyoming. Mr, 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the text 
of five resolutions adopted by the Wyo- 
ming Stock Growers’ Association during 
their seventy-ninth annual convention 
at Worland, Wyo.: 


GOVERNMENT SPZNDING 


Whereas if we are to make a sincere effort 
to control inflation, it is absolutely neces- 
sary that both State and Federal Govern- 
ments adopt sound fiscal policies; and 

Whereas there is a tremendous amount of 
unnecessary spending both Federal and 
State; and 

Whereas the cost of arming for war has 
already become a heavy tax burden and any 
unnecessary spending either State or Federal 


£dds to that burden and weakens accordingly 
our ability to protect ourselves: Therefore 
be it 

Resolved, That we earnestly recommend 
that our Federal, State, and local officials 
stop all unnecessary spending; and be it 
further : 

Resolved, That we urge our Wyoming citi- 
zens to appear at local budget hearings to 
help our local boards reduce this burden. 


Price CONTROL 


Whereas when the Defense Production Act 
of 1950 was passed a year ago, it contained 
e provision that price ceilings could not be 
established on any commodity unless there 
was concurrent action to control the wages 
of workers in the same industry; but 

Whereas cattle prices were on May 20, 1951, 
rolled back approximately 9 percent with ad- 
ditional roll-backs of 4% percent each pro- 
jected for August 1 and October 1 and at the 
same time the wages of packing-house work- 
ers have been allowed to pierce the ceilings 
established by the Office of Economic Sta- 
bilization under the Defense Production 
Act; and 

Whereas Administrator DiSalle announced 
that the purpose of the roll-backs on cattle 
was to save housewives $700,000,000 on their 
yearly meat bill, but actually he advanced 
retail meat prices approximately 10 percent 
on May 14, just prior to the May 20 roll-back 
on cattle, thus perpetrating a hoax upon the 
housewives: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the only way to correct 
these inequities that OPS has imposed on 
practically all segments of our economy, pro- 
ducers, feeders, distributors, and consumers 
is to eliminate title 4, the price and wage 
stabilization section of the Defense Produc- 
tion Act, and we urge our Senators and Rep- 
resentatives in Congress to work to that end; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of the above resolu- 
tion be sent to our delegation in Congress 
and to the chairman of.the Senate Banking 
and Currency Committee and the House 
Banking and Currency Committee, and the 
House Committee on Agriculture. 


PACKERS’ SLAUGHTER QUOTAS 

Whereas we now have 4,000,000 more cattle 
in the United States than 1 year ago; and 

Whereas the OPS has reduced the number 
of cattle the packers may kill by 20 percent 
as compared to a year ago; and 

Whereas this order leaves the cattle indus- 
try with millions of pounds of meat which 
cannot reach the consumer through legal 
channels: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That this quota on slaughter be 
immediately lifted to permit the normal flow 
of cattle from ranch and feed lot to the 
consumer, 


ROLL-BACK 


Whereas the projected 18-percent roll- 
back on cattle will reduce the revenues to 
the citizens of the State and the counties of 
Wyoming by at least 18 percent from the 
taxes coming from the livestock industry: 
Therefore be it 

Resolved, That we urge our county govern- 
ments and our State board of equalization 
vigorously to protest this drastic reduction 
in State and local revenue. 


DIRECTOR OF ECONOMIC STABILIZATION 


Whereas Eric Johnston, Director of the 
Office of Economic Stabilization, in a recent 
radio address made a vicious, untrue, and 
slanderous attack on the cattle industry in 
which he stated that the industry was run- 
ning roughshod over the housewives of the 
Nation with an attitude of “damn the con- 
sumer and full pockets ahead”; and 

Whereas such cheap attempts to climb into 
the Presidential chair over the wreckage of 
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the cattle industry are in extremely bad 
taste and inconsistent with democratic prin- 
ciples: Therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we, the members of the 
Wyoming Stock Growers’ Association deplore 
such tactics and deeply resent these false 
accusations. 


Oahe Dam 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD O. LOVRE 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 25, 1951 


Mr. LOVRE. Mr. Speaker, recently 
the Civil Functions Subcommittee of the 
Appropriations Committee saw fit to stop 
construction on the great Oahe Dam in 
central South. Dakota. The committee 
appropriated no money for this project 
and when asked “Why?” the reply was 
“economy.” 

No one will argue that now is the time 
for economy, but we all know that we 
must approach the problem with a scal- 
pel and not with a meat ax. This indis- 
criminate swinging of the meat ax can 
cost us more in the long run, and this is 
well pointed out in an editorial from the 
Huronite and Daily Plainsmen, of Hu- 
ron, S. Dak. The editorial shows point- 
edly how the action of the committee in 
eliminating the requested $3,770,000 for 
Oahe is creating costs far exceeding the 
requested funds. This is certainly not 
economy. 

I commend this editorial to the Mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives and 
the Senate. The editorial is as follows: 


BUILDING OAHE CHEAPER THAN MOTH-BALLING 


As the United States Senate proceeds to 
study the matter of appropriations for the 
Army civil functions bill in general and for 
Oahe Dam in particular, in committee and 
then on the floor, its Members should ap- 
preciate the fact that it would cost more 
not to build Oahe Dam than to appropriate 
money to build it. 

This is important to appreciate because it 
was on the ground of economy that the 
House Appropriations Committee and then 
the House majority eliminated from the ap- 
propriations bill now in the United States 
Senate the amount of $3,770,000 budgeted 
for Oahe Dam. 

If it can be suown that it is not eco- 
nomical to eliminate funds for Oahe Dam, 
then the reason for not approving it is de- 
stroyed and approval should result. 

When it is said that eliminating Oahe 
Dam funds is not true economy, reference is 
made to actual dollars and cents, and not to 
the true but less concrete argument that we 
are delaying the day when new wealth will 
be created by the multiple-purpose dam at 
Pierre, on the Missouri River. 

First of all, not to continue construction 
this year on Oahe means making Fort Ran- 
dall Dam, lower on the river, either more 
costly or inefficient. Fort Randall was orig- 
inally designed to accommodate a flood pass- 
ing over the spillway at a rate of 1,000,000 
second-feet. It was changed, however, as 
the entire Missouri River plan integrated and 
Oahe Dam was planned as the largest im- 
pounder of water. So Fort Randall is now 
being built with a spillway to accommodate 
the passage of water at the rate of 600,000 
second-feet. That change knocked $15,000,- 
000 off the cost of Fort Randall, The Army 
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engineers intend to “close” Fort Randall, 
already 36-percent complete, next summer. 
Stopping work on Oahe will mean that Ran- 
dall must become $15,000,000 more costly in 
order to do the water-control job that is 
planned for the river. 

Secondly, there is the fact that $9,600,000 
already has been spent on constructing Oahe 
Dam by the Army engineers. The Bureau of 
Reclamation has spent another $6,000,000 on 
plans and work on the Oahe irrigation and 
power project which is based upon the Oahe 
Dam. Oahe is not a dam that hasn't been 
started, which was the committee's criterion 
for not appropriating funds for most of the 
projects it refused. It has been under actual, 
earth-moving construction for the past 2 
years, going on 3. 

Thirdly, it would be more expensive to 
put Oahe in a moth-ball-dam status than it 
would to continue it. This is a fact which 
the Navy proved when it moth-balled hun- 
dreds of ships after the war and found it cost 
more to mothball and later reactivate many 
of the ships than it would have to have kept 
them in operation. 

Contracts on Oahe have all been lower than 
the engineers’ estimate. The reason has been 
that the contractor had large earth-moving 
equipment on the site, and crews there are 
very close. Eleven of the seventeen largest 
pieces of earth-moving equipment in the 
world went to work on gigantic Oahe Dam— 
the tallest in the entire river plan. If work 
were to be stopped on Oahe for 1 year the 
contractor would have to move his machin- 
ery to another workplace, the Army would 
have to perform certain moth-ball oy erations 
on work to date. Then, upon resumption of 
work, the expensive cost of moving back the 
heavy machinery would be added to the con- 
tract, as would the cost of demoth-balling. 

The practical effect of eliminating $3,770,- 
000 for Oahe Dam this year, as the House has 
voted to do, is to create costs much greater 
than that amount. 

This newspaper might agree with the 
House committee that funds for new dams 
might be wise to withhold, but Oahe is a key- 
stone in the entire Missouri River plan, and 
its early construction is the best expenditure 
which can be made. It would not save any 
money to stop construction for a year; it 
would cost more money to do so. 

This newspaper earnestly hopes that the 
Senators can see that voting $3,770,000 for 
Oahe Dam is less costly than not voting it. 


Government Spending and Price Control 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WILLIAM H. HARRISON 


OF WYOMING 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 25, 1951 


Mr. HARRISON of Wyoming. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include a Neck- 
yoke Jones Says column which was pub- 
lished in the Sheridan Press, of Sheri- 
dan, Wyo., on Saturday, June 16: 

“I been hearin’ a lot about the free 
nashuns these days,” I whinneys to Grease- 
wood today, “jest which is these free 
nashuns?” “Dog gone me iffen I know,” he 
rebounds, “unlessen it is the Eskymoos or 
the Pattygunians. None of them Eurupeen 
countries is free as all has some kind of boss. 
Noboddy who is Sochilist is free because you 
got to divide up with the other feller who 
ain't got nothin’ to divide. Them who has 
got soldiers in em like Germany ain't free. 
Them who is like the Spigs an’ has a Franko 


ain't free—an’ the Commies sure as preachin’ 
ain’t free—which brings us down to Amer- 
ica which is said to be the land of the free 
an' home of the bureycrat. Accordin’ to 
what you hear nowadays—we ain't free be- 
cause you are goin’ to be told what you kin 
sell an’ what you kin buy—how much you 
won't git an’ how much you got to give up 
for taxes. So when ol’ Hightail Harry gets 
to warblin’ about the free nashuns—there 
ain’t no way of figgerin’ out jest who he is 
talkin’ about. No matter where you look in 
the world the polytishuns think they kin 
ramrod their outfits better than the rest of 
the folks, an’ it begins too look like that’s 
the way people want it. They have come to 
the point where they don’t think they kin 
manidge their own bizness—so I reckon they 
ort to scratch this here word ‘free’ outen 
the dickshunary.” 

Greasewood’s gittin’ pessymistic. 
you are the same, Iam 

Yure fren, 


Hopin’ 


NECKYOKE JONES. 


Letter From Fred Wetzelberger, of 
Louisville, Ky. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THRUSTON B. MORTON 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 22, 1951 


Mr. MORTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
ReEcorpD, I include the following letter: 


LOUISVILLE, KY., June 10, 1951. 

Hon, THRUSTON B. MORTON: This is the sec- 
ond letter I have written you this week. 
My reason: Because this control of rent in 
this country is a bold attempt to deny owners 
of real estate their constitutional right. 
Go to the Archives Building, Washington, 
take out that piece of paper now 160 years 
old—written in ink, now yellow with age— 
called the Bill of Rights. Few of these rights 
are found in the Constitution itself which is 
blue print for our governmental machinery, 
You might for instance change the way by 
which under the original Constitution Sena- 
tors are elected—indeed it has been done— 
read the first 10 amendments adopted in 
1791, then let your blood pressure jump. But 
lay one finger on say article 1 of the Bill of 
Rights to kill freedom of utterance and every 
good American should be up in arms. It is 
the same with the other nine amendments; 
take away one and you weaken all. Take 
freedom from your neighbor and you enslave 
yourself. Liberty, said the late beloved Wil- 
liam Allen White, is the only thing you can- 
not have unless you are willing to give it to 
others. To Americans the first 10 amend- 
ments have the force of moral law on a higher 
plane than ordinary legislation; they are our 
fundamental articles of faith and they can- 
not be abridged or abolished even by Con- 
gress. They are the supreme law of the land 
and we set the Supreme Court to prowl 
around the liberties they promise and to nul- 
lify any laws that would lessen their force. 
Yet, marvelous to relate, they are not written 
in lawyer language. Anybody can under- 
stand tho Bill of Rights, just as anybody can 
understand the 10 commandments—thou 
shalt not kill, thou shalt not steal. Take 
article 1 which sets forth in one sentence 
enough freedoms to make dictatorship im- 
possible here. Congress shall make no law 
respecting an establishment of religion or 
prohibiting the free exercise thereof or 
abridging the freedom of speech or of the 
press or of the right of the people to as- 
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semble and to petition the Government for 
a redress of grievances. There, in one breath, 
a government took the unprecedented step 
of protecting the citizens against itself. It 
freed religion from all interference by the 
State by promising free speech and press. 
It exposed itself as no dictatorship dares do 
to the bracing rounds of open criticism, so 
you may with impunity criticize and soundly 
denounce Congress, the President, even the 
Supreme Court, provided that you do not 
slander or libel individual persons. One 
hardly knows what to admire more in this: 
The wisdom providing a safety valve for the 
pressures that inevitably build up in a com- 
plex society, or the way such freedom oper- 
ates to keep government on its toes. 

True some other countries permit most or 
all of these rights in these immortal amend- 
ments. But in other countries they are 
usually found in tradition, precedent, or 
common law. Our Government was the first 
to collect them all in one place and write 
them into its very Constitution. No confis- 
cation of your property by the Government, 
says the Bill of Rights, unless you are in- 
demnified for it. No searching of your home 
without a warrant. No accusation by wit- 
nesses unless they can be produced in o 
court. No putting you on trial twice for 
same accusation. The Bill of Rights prom- 
ises you freedom from excessive bail, freedom 
from torture to obtain confessions, freedom 
from cruel or unusual punishment. The Bill 
of Rights promises much, but it is up to the ~ 
American people to make that promise good. 
Somewhere in the country the Bill of Rizhts 
is violated every day. Its most dangerous 
foes are not foreign dictators. But those of 
us who while claiming every privilege of 
democratic liberty would deny it to others. 
So, my friend, when the people think, and 
say what they think, this Government obeys. 
The great Bill of Rights and its great liber- 
ties were paid for in agony and blood and 
can be kept safe only by restless conscience 
and the courage to speak out, 

FRED WETZELBERGER. 

— S.—You may use this in any way you 
wish. 


Neckyoke Jones Says 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WILLIAM H. HARRISON 


OF WYOMING 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 25, 1951 


Mr. HARRISON of Wyoming. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recor, I include the fol- 
lowing Neckyoke Jones Says column 
which was published recently in the 
Sheridan Press, of Sheridan, Wyo.: 


“I hearn that ol’ Porky DiSalley, the OPS- 
34 is in Denver,” I cackles to Greasewood 
today. “Yep,” he resloops, accordin' to idel 
roomer, ol' Porky come out to see what a cow 
looks like. He'd been hearin’ about cows for 
some little time and’ I reckon he figgered he 
ort to come out and see one—an’ also kinda 
meet fellers that raises em to see jest what it 
cost to raise a meat animal. Mebbe he'd like 
to see some of the small packers out here. 
Like as not Jack Hufford will be on hand with 
a bouquette of roses to hand DiSalley—but I 
ain't bettin’ more’n a white chip on it. Ol’ 
Hayrick Johnston who is top ramrodder of 
OPS should have come out to see iffen he is 
buildin’ up any votes. Mebbe iffen we could 
git the polyticks out of domestic an’ furrin 
affairs—an’ that goes for both politickel par- 
ties—we could start gittin’ some place. At 
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least they are startin’ to git shut of 25,000 
choffers in Washington an’ bureycrats will 
have to drive their own cars—which is sure 
awful. DiSalley will go back an’ find he has 
to handel his model T all by hisself. It’s sure 
turrible.“ Greasewood’s snickerin’. Hopin' 
you are the same, I am 
Yure fren, 
NECKYOKE JONES. 


The Holy Alliance of 1951 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDGAR: A. JONAS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 25, 1951 


Mr. JONAS. Mr. Speaker, much has 
been written about the United Nations 
since its Charter was approved by the 
Senate of the United States. Much of 
all the propaganda drummed up in sup- 
port of the U. N. dealt with the theme of 
world peace. The basic facts and real 
objectives of the United Nations have 
been beclouded and colored by false and 
fictitious propaganda; frequently the 
truth was withheld from the people and 
as a consequence they were and still are 
being lulled into a false sense of security. 
It took the courage and fortitude of Col. 
Robert R. McCormick, editor and pub- 
Asher of the Chicago Tribune to rip the 
false mask from the face of the United 
Nations and expose that organization 
in its true concept and light. The re- 
markable address delivered on June 24, 
1951, by Colonel McCormick over Sta- 
tion WGN, is a masterpiece. It clearly 
and succinctly analyzes the truth, the 
whole truth, and nothing but the truth 
concerning all that is interesting, con- 
spicuous, and noteworthy about the 
U.N. The address Jays special stress on 
the fact that the authority presently 
vested in the United Nations may be the 
vehicle whereby it is possible to under- 
mine the United States Constitution and 
our Bill of Rights; that if this comes to 
pass, the United States will be set on a 
course that ultimately will lead us down 
the road to a dictatorship. I deem it a 
public duty to make available this nota- 
ble address to the readers of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD by incorporating it in 
the Appendix of the RECORD. 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 
sent to extend my own remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp, I include therein 
the splendid treatise broadcast by Col. 
Robert R. McCormick over Station WGN. 
The broadcast is as follows: 

THE UNITED NATIONS 
(By Col. Robert R. McCormick) 

The first prototype of the United Nations 
was the Holy Alliance, conceived by a Baron- 
ess yon Krudener in 1815, put into altruistic 
language by Alexander I of Russia, and signed 
by him, by the Emperor of Austria, and the 
King of Prussia. All of the Christian Euro- 
pean sovereigns signed it except the prince 
regent of Great Britain who gave it lip 
service. t 

It and its companion, the Quintuple Alli- 
afice, caused Austria to crush the revolts in 
Naples and Piedmont in 1821; caused the 
¥rench Army to invade Spain in 1823 and 


reseat the King upon the throne. It pro- 
posed to reestablish Spanish sovereignty in 
Central and South America. This was op- 
posed by England and independently by 
President Monroe's Doctrine and was not at- 
tempted. It ordered the King of Prussia to 
compel Belgium to return to its allegiance to 
Holland, but England and France opposing, 
the alliance was abandoned. 

It did rule Europe for some years after 
1815 and did lead to the convention of Berlin 
between Austria, Russia, and Prussia, and 
the suppression of the Hungarian rebellion 
in 1849. It is also claimed for it that it was 
the inspiration for The Hague conferences of 
1899 and 1907. These undoubtedly increased 
the prestige of arbitration and created a per- 
marent court at The Hague. They enumer- 
ated a number of principles to humanize 
warfare, which have been completely ignored 
by all combatants. 

President Woodrow Wilson secretly agreed 
to enter the World War on the side of Eng- 
land in 1916, ane then campaigned for re- 
election on the platform that he kept us out 
of war, 

After we were in the war, Wilson stated his 
views on peace terms in the famous Fourteen 
Points. The first 13 were pious hypocrisies 
that were not urged at she peace conference. 
The fourteenth was the first mention of the 
League of Nations. The promises to Ger- 
many, upon which she surrendered, followed 
the 14 points and were ignored in the peace 
treaty. 

The ensuing Treaty of Versailles is now 
universally condemned as brutal, stupid, and 
short-sighted. The first part of it was a 
document known as the Covenant of the 
League of Nations. The document was com- 
plicated, ambiguous, and covered more sub- 
jects than are found in the Constitution of 
the United States and the various States. 
How anybody with an understanding mind, 
who has read this document, could favor it is 
Cifficult to understand. 

The fact is, of course, that the measure 
was presented to the country with a maxi- 
mum of propaganda and few people tried to 
wade through its labyrinths. The treaty 
was held back to be rushed through the 
Senate, but the Chicago Tribune obtained a 
copy of it and gave it to Senator Lodge, who 
handed it to Senator Borah, who introduced 
it in the Senate. 

Whether, under the pressure of propa- 
ganda, more than a third of the Senators 
would have had the courage to vote against 
it was not tested. As a matter of parlia- 
mentary tactics, a number of reservations 
were proposed, of which 14 were adopted. 
The first was important as it insisted that 
if the United States should wish to with- 
draw from the League it should be the sole 
judge as to whether its international obliga- 
tions had been fulfilled. The vital reserva- 
tion was the second, as follows: 

“The United States assumes no obligation 
to preserve the territorial integrity or politi- 
cal independence of any other country or to 
interfere in controversies between nations— 
whether members of the League or not— 
under the provisions of article 10 or to em- 
ploy the military or naval forces of the 
United States under any article of the treaty 
for any purpose, unless in any particular 
case the Congress, which, under the Consti- 
tution, has the sole power to declare war or 
authorize the employment of the military 
and naval forces of the United States shall 
by act or joint resolution so provide.” 

Thi- is a statement of Congress’ position 
today in its controversy with President Tru- 
man. President Wilson called it a rejection 
of the covenant and did not submit the 
reservations to the other powers. 

The League would have put us very much 
under control of the other powers with our 
representation confined to the Executive 
without participation by Congress. Not one 
of the liberties guaranteed in our Constitu- 
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tion or Bill of Rights was recognized by the 
League of Nations. 

As we know, the League fell apart because 
the members refused to be bound by it, in 
particular in opposing the Italian inva- 
sion of Ethiopia and Hitler's occupation of 
the Rhineland, Austria, Sudetenland, and 
Czechoslovakia. In September 1939, when 
Hitler invaded Poland, Chamberlain, who 
had been authorized to do so by Parliament, 
declared war and so did France. They did 
not attack Germany while her armies were 
engaged in Poland, nor when Hitler occupied 
Denmark and Norway. After 7 months of 
phony war, the German Army routed the 
English, French, Dutch, and Belgium Armies 
and occupied all of Holland and Belgium 
and most of France. 

President F. D. Roosevelt, already plotting 
with Churchill, who had inflamed his ambi- 
tion by saying, “Together we cai: rule the 
world,” repeated: “I have said this before, 
but I shall say it again and again and again: 
Your boys are not going to be sent into any 
foreign wars.” 

He obtained lend-lease; caused our Navy 
to attack German submarines, but he could 
not get Congress to declare war. He finally 
provoked the Japanese to attack Pearl Har- 
bor and concealed the forthcoming attack 
from the general and admiral in command 
there. 

In November 1943, he met with Churchill 
and Stalin at Tehran and in February 1945 
at Yalta. Marshall and Alger Hiss were at 
Yalta. At these conferences Roosevelt gave 
Stalin domination of all Eastern Europe, Fin- 
land, Poland, the Baltic Republics, and the 
Balkan countries. At Yalta he gave Stalin 
Eastern Germany and eastern Poland and 
half of the $20,000,000,000 of German repa- 
rations. In Asia he gave Stalin preeminent 
railroad rights in Manchuria and the use of 
Dairen and Port Arthur. He gave Russia the 
Kurile Islands and southern Sakhalin and 
adjacent islands, springboards to attack 
America. 

In July 1945, Truman met with Churchill, 
Stalin, and Attlee at Potsdam, and gave Rus- 
sia the lion’s share of German reparations. 
The four-zone partition of Germany was set 
up. At Potsdam, Truman gave Russia 
Königsberg and control of the Baltic. He 
formalized Russian absorption of Lithuania, 
Estonia, and Latvia, and tacitly approved 
Soviet influence in Finland, Hungary, 
Rumania, Bulgaria, and east Austria. 

After winning the war in Europe our 
armies were halted at the Elbe, leaving to 
Stalin military occupation of Eastern Ger- 
many and Czechoslovakia. 

Primarily to cover up these sins, but also 
to deprive the American people by indirec- 
tion of established liberties which could not 
be taken from them openly, the United 
Nations was organized in 1945. Alger Hiss 
was secretary-general of the meeting. Sen- 
ator Vandenberg was also present. It is 
composed of 60 nations, absolute monarchs, 
socialistic monarchies, parliamentary mon- 
archies without constitutions, constitutional 
monarchies, European dictatorships, monog- 
amous countries, polygamous countries, the 
Soviet dictatorship, and some of its satellites 
behind the iron curtain, Peron’s dictator- 
ship which has confiscated a newspaper, India 
which has destroyed freedom of the press, 
and the United States, the only one with a 
Constitution and a Bill of Rights. Switzer- 
land, the only free republic in Europe, has 
not joined. 

The avowed purpose of the United Nations 
was mutual assistance against aggression by 
anyone. It is to be noted that no effort has 
been made to stop the aggressions of Britain 
in Egypt and Malaya; Holland in Indonesia; 
of France in Morocco and Indochina; of 
Belgtum and the Union of South Africa in 
Africa. 

Within the last few days Britain, France, 
and India have stated that they would join 
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with the United Nations in protecting their 
own possessions, but would consider whether 
to aid any other countries that are attacked 
when such a situation should arise. Of the 
60 members only 15 have sent forces to 
Korea, and these only token forces, excep 

the United States. 

Article II, subparagraph 7 of the United 
Nations Charter, says: 

“Nothing contained in the present Charter 
shall authorize the United Nations to inter- 
vene in matters which are essentially within 
the domestic jurisdiction of any state or 
shall require the members to submit such 
matters to settlement under the present 
Charter.” 

In spite of this, two courts in California 
and one in Ontario, Canada, have held that 
the generalizations in the phrase funda- 
mental freedoms for all without distinction 
as to race, sex, language, or religion” have 
become part of the law of the United States 
and Canada, and have repealed statutes in 
the state and province, 

There has also been written a genocide 
convention which has been signed by Presi- 
dent Truman, and which prohibits, among 
other crimes, using derogatory language con- 
cerning any race. Under this section, not 
only would the common language of unre- 
strained argument between people of differ- 
ent antecedents become a crime but so would 
a large part of standard literature, including 
the Bible. 

According to Frank E. Holman, past presi- 
dent of the American Bar Association: 

“A draft convention on freedom of infor- 
mation, including a preamble and 19 articles, 
was adopted on February 5, 1951, by a com- 
mittee including Yugoslavia, Ecuador, Mex- 
ico, the Philippines, Saudi Arabia, Cuba, 
Egypt, India, and Pakistan. The committee 
does not make its formal report to the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council until this summer. 
Meanwhile the text of the convention is 
being circulated among the various govern- 
ments for comment. 

“An examination of the text discloses it 
to be an international compromise so far as 
American concepts of freedom of speech and 
of the press are concerned. The preamble 
is a noble generalization of the importance 
and significance of freedom of information. 

“This article imposes nine limitations and 
these are to be ‘clearly defined by law and 
applied in accordance with law.“ These limi- 
tations on freedom of speech and of press 
include such as may be deemed necessary 
by the authorities in power in a given coun- 
try for the protection of national security; 
the prevention of incitement to overthrow 
the Government by violence; the prevention 
of disorder, incitement to criminal acts, 
obscene expressions dangerous to youth, ex- 
pressions injurious to the fair conduct of 
legal proceedings, infringement of literary 
and artistic rights, defamation of reputa- 
tions, and prevention of fraud, and of the 
disclosure of information received in confi- 
dence in a professional or official capacity. 
At first glance, these items of specifications 
may seem appropriate enough in themselves, 
but the danger lies in what may be at- 
tempted by a particular regime in passing 
laws in the permissive language of such 
limitations—for instance, almost any law re- 
stricting freedom of speech and of the press 
could be justified by a dictator under such 
general phrase as ‘protection of national 
security.’ 

“It is interesting to note that the final 
vote of the committee on article 2 of the 
Convention was seven in favor and two 
against—the United States and Soviet Rus- 
sia—with five abstentions. The reason why 
the United States voted against article 2 is 
that it favors the more general (and there- 
fore worse) text of limitations which appear 
in article 14 of the Covenant on Human 
Rights instead of the more specific text of 


article 2 of the Convention on Freedom of 
Information. 

“Until the new draft of the convention is 
acted upon by the Economic and Social 
Council this summer, no one quite knows 
what its final form will be. 

“Since the present provisions in the Cove- 
nant on Human Rights have the approval 
of our State Department and rather general 
support in the United Nations Assembly, we 
will analyze their content and language as to 
our basic concept of freedom of speech and 
of press. Before doing so, however, we should 
inquire, ‘What is the basic American con- 
cept of freedom of speech and press?’ 

“Our wise forefathers knew that the mind 
and the spirit of man could not be controlled 
and regimented by government, or by the 
officers of government for the time being 
in power, so long as freedom of speech and 
of press were preserved. This fact was so 
fully understood and realized by the drafters 
of our Constitution and our Bill of Rights 
that, although Congress was given power to 
legislate on many matters, it was denied the 
power to pass any law abridging freedom of 
religion or freedom of speech or of press. 
The first provision of our Bill of Rights reads 
as follows: 

Congress shall make no law respecting 
an establishment of religion, or prohibiting 
the free exercise thereof; or abridging the 
freedom of speech or of the press; or the 
right of the people peaceably to assemble, 
and to petition the Government for a re- 
dress of grievances.’ 

“Under our American concept of freedom 
of speech and of press, the only restriction 
that the law has imposed or can impose is 
where a particular court believes that in a 
specific case there has been a flagrant abuse 
of one of these freedoms. As Mr. Justice 
Holmes once said, in effect, ‘free speech would 
not protect a man in falsely shouting “fire” 
in a theater and causing a panic—the ques- 
tion in each case is whether the words are 
used in such circumstances and are of such 
a nature as to create a clear and present 
danger.’ 

“In other words, except for certain com- 
mon-law limitations such as slander and 
libel and such judicial limitations as Mr, 
Justice Holmes suggests, our forefathers rec- 
ognized that ‘freedom of speech and of press“ 
were so precious and so necessary to the 
continuation of our other freedoms under 
a free government that they specifically pro- 
viced in the very first provision of the Bill 
of Rights that Congress should pass no law 
abridging freedom of speech or of press. 
This basic concept has now been flouted and 
repudiated by the present provisions of the 
proposed International Covenant on Human 
Rights. Paragraph 2, article 14, of the cove- 
nant referred to before first broadly pro- 
vides: 

2. Everyone shall have the right to free- 
dom of expression; this right shall include 
freedom to seek, receive, and impart infor- 
mation and ideas of all kinds, regardless of 
frontiers, either orally, in writing or in 
print, in the form of art, or through any 
other media of his choice.’ 

But then follows paragraph 3: 

“3, The right to seek, receive, and impart 
information and ideas carries with in spe- 
cial duties and responsibilities and may 
therefore be subject to certain penalties, 
liabilities, and restrictions, but these shall 
be such only as are provided by law and are 
necessary for the protection of national se- 
curity, public order, safety, health, or morals, 
or of the rights, freedoms, or reputations of 
others.’ 

“You will immediately note that in para- 
graph 3 the right to seek, receive, and im- 
part information and ideas is subject to such 
penalties, liabilities, and restrictions as are 
provided by law and are necessary for the 
protcction of national security, public order, 
safety, health, or morals, or of the rights, 
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freedoms, or reputations of others. National 
security, public order, safety, health, and 
morals constitute the whole gamut of human 
activities and human relationships; so that 


“under this“ language any administration in 


power with a majority vote in the Congress 
could provide by law such restriction or 
abridgment of freedom of speech or of the 
press as it asserted necessary. 

“But this is not all. Under an earlier 
article, article 2 of the Covenant, it is pro- 
vided that ‘in the case of a state of emer- 
gency officially proclaimed by the authorities 
or in the case of public disaster, a state may 
take measures derogating from its obliga- 
tions’ to preserve freedom of speech and of 
the press and derogating from other free- 
doms like the right of peaceable assembly 
and the right to pétition. In other words, 
the whole right to freedom of speech and 
of the press may be suspended by a state of 
emergency Officially declared by the authori- 
ties in power. Well, we have lived in a state 
of officially declared emergencies frequently 
during the last 20 years, and are still doing 
so. We had all our banks closed by a decree 
of a President. In the same way a President, 
by declaring a state of emergency as pro- 
vided in the Covenant, could close all the 
newspapers in the United States, or such 
of those and in such places as he thought it 
wise to close. 

“This proviso in article 2 ratifies and ap- 
proves the practice which has been followed 
in dictatorships from earliest times of sup- 
pressing by executive decree the freedoms 
which, in our country, under our own Bill 
of Rights, are not subject to suppression, 
Under this provision in an international 
treaty, we could no longer complain or point 
the finger at Stalin and the Politburo or at 
Mr. Franco in Spain or Mr. Peron in Argen- 
tina for closing the newspapers by executive 
decree on the basis of a declared emergency.” 

It will be seen that not only -has the 
United Nations been utterly ineffective in 
preventing war, but that by the crafty lan- 
guage in the instrument itself and in trea- 
ties proposed by it, and approved by our 
Hiss-Acheson State Department, has become 
highly dangerous to the liberties of Ameri- 
cans. 


Fair Employment Practices Commission 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 25, 1951 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following: 


THE AMERICAN JEWISH COMMITTEE, 
New York, N. Y., June 22, 1951. 
Hon. THOMAS J. LANE, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 
Dear Mr. LANE: The Boston Chapter of 
the American Jewish Committee has passed 
the enclosed resolution on FEPC. We re- 
spectfully urge your consideration of this 
resolution and sincerely trust that it will 
be possible to effect the action requested 
therein. 
Sincerely yours, 
WILLIAM EHRLICH, 
Chapter Chairman. 


FEPC 
Whereas the present national emergency 
created by the Korean War calls for the full- 
est and most efficient use of manpower in 
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the country’s defense program regardless of 
race, creed, or national origin; and 

Whereas there can be no doubt of the 
harmful effect of discrimination upon the 
morale of our working and fighting forces 
and its damaging effect upon American pres- 
tige in the rest of the free world; and 

Whereas the strength of the country dur- 
ing World War II was bolstered by Executive 
Order 8802 establishing a Fair Employment 
Practices Commission: Be it therefore 

Resolved, That the Boston Chapter of the 
American Jewish Committee go on record in 
vigorous opposition to discrimination in the 
field of employment; and be it therefore 

Resolved, That the Boston Chapter of the 
American Jewish Committee urges that the 
President issue a new Executive order which 
will insure fair-employment practices; and 
be it finally 

Resolved, That the contents of this reso- 
lution be made known to the President of 
the United States and to the press and pub- 
lic of the country as a whole. 

June 21, 1951. 


Please, Let’s Get a Little Sense Into Our 
Government Before It Is Too Late 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 
HON. GEORGE B. SCHWABE 


2 OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 25, 1951 


Mr. SCHWABE. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing letter, which I received from a 
constituent of mine of Bartlesville, Okla., 
a few days ago, illustrates the mental re- 
action and the expressions of the inde- 
pendent thinking people of my district. 
They insist that they are losing confi- 
dence in our Government, largely due to 
the fact that the executive department 
has not kept faith with the public; ap- 
pointments of people have been made in 
so many instances where the people re- 
jected them at the polls. They insist 
that we are talking economy, but prac- 
ticing waste and extravagance—and we 
are. They want Congress to cut expendi- 
tures to the bone and cease to tax fur- 
ther the already overburdened taxpayers 
of this country, which has almost de- 
stroyed the incentive of the people to 
work and make money—where such large 
proportions are taken away from them in 
taxes. 

The following letter illustrates the 
temper of the people, and the author of 
this letter expresses his conclusions in 
these words: “Please, let’s get a little 
sinse into our Government before it is 
too late”: 

Since you are our elected Representative in 
Congress, we are writing you to present our 
views and to make our request for certain 
action, 

‘The newspapers and magazines (which are 
our only source of information) are daily 
telling the people of the United States of 
high officers in the Government who are us- 
ins their offices to gain special favors for 
themselves and their friends at Government 
expense. These men and other high officials 
who do disgraceful wrongs are not only not 
prosecuted or even dismissed—they are ac- 
tually commended by the President. We feel 
very strongly that the Government, the ex- 
ecutive branch in particular, is destroying all 
confidence in our public officials, and that 


the Congress should do everything in its 
power to overcome the great moral weakness 
apparent in the entire Government and to 
reestablish a common sense democratic gov- 
ernment (not socialistic). 

We also feel that the expenses of the Gov- 
ernment should be materially reduced. 
When all of us taxpayers are obliged to pay 
an ever-increasing part of our income as 
taxes to local, State, and Federal Govern- 
ments, the very least that we can expect is 
sensible expenditure of the money. Instead 
Congress goes merrily on its way appropri- 
ating more money every year to more agen- 
cies. We hear talk, and talk only, about 
reducing expenses. At the beginning of a 
season, all the Congressmen are for econ- 
omy—but when the appropriations are finally 
voted they are bigger and more numerous 
than ever before. Don't the Congressmen 
realize that they are taxing the people to 
such an extent that the incentive to work 
harder to earn more money is now almost 
completely killed. In a few more years it 
will be entirely dead, and the country will 
be ready to collapse. 

Certain authorities estimate that $9,000,- 
000,000 could be saved if the Government 
would actually practice economy—but in- 
stead Congress votes new and higher taxes. 
Please, let’s get a little sense in our Govern- 
ment before it is too late. 


“Trial” in Budapest 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 25, 1951 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recor, I include the following editorial 
from the New York Times of June 23, 
1951: 

“TRIAL” IN BUDAPEST 

The fate of Archbishop Joseph Grosz was 
probably sealed at least 2 years ago, shortly 
after he became acting primate of H 
following the conviction of Cardinal Minds- 
zenty. At that time Monseigneur Grosz was 
reported to have refused official recognition 
of the Hungarian Government because that 
might have been considered approval of a 
political regime openly opposed to the Ro- 
man Catholic Church. Although as head 
of the Bench of Bishops he subsequently did 
sign an agreement regulating church-state 
relations and was even praised by che Gov- 
ernment for his “understanding,” there 
could hardly have been doubt that Mon- 
seigneur Grosz was fighting a desperate rear- 
guard action to preserve the integrity of the 
church against the ruthless, grinding proc- 
esses of the Communist dictatorship. 

Now Monseigneur Grosz and eight code- 
fendants are on “trial” in Budapest. It is 
the same old story, told so many times be- 
hind the iton curtain since the war; and yet 
it has lost none of its macabre quality. 
Outstanding public figures, who for one rea- 
son or another—moral, religious, political, 
economic—might be expected to oppose the 
Communist regime, are hauled up before a 
kangaroo court on the most heinous of 
charges, usually including a touch of inter- 
national espionage to feed the fears of the 
populace. Bu, before that there is the se- 
cret arrest, the terrifying period of isola- 
tion and unremitting interrogation, the 
“confession” achieved by utter exhaustion of 
mind, body, and spirit and Heaven Fnows 
what other methods as well. 
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The pattern in the current “trial” runs 
true to form. Archbishop Grosz was first 
said to have “disappeared” on May 31; after 
an ominous interval of nearly 3 weeks his 
arrest: was announced and his confession 
reported; now the “trial” has begun, with its 
usual and inexplicable first act, the public 
self-denunciation. Why the Hungarian 
Government should choose this particular 
time to conduct another of these tragic 
mockeries is something of a mystery. What- 
ever the reacon, the result is certain; and 
the outside world can only express its sym- 
pathy for the defendants, to whom the doors 
of freedom were closed long before the 
“trial” began. 


Price Fixing Does Not Remedy Inflation; 
It Merely Conceals Inflation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. GEORGE B. SCHWABE 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 25, 1951 


Mr. SCHWABE. Mr. Speaker, the 
small and independent concerns and 
businessmen have not forgetten the ut- 
ter failure of the OPA. They remem- 
ber full well the hardships it inflicted 
upon them in the conduct of their busi- 
ness. They know that they cannot live 
up to the requirements of the fine-spun 
theories of the bureaucrats who attempt 
to administer price controls. They 
know, and we all know, that a controlled 
economy means socialism, if not com- 
munism. They know that the more con- 
trols we have, the less goods will be 
available to the consumers and that the 
quality will be inferior, and that black 
marketers will thrive and infest the 
land. They know and say that price 
fixing does not remedy inflation; it 
merely conceals inflation? 

The following is a sample of the ex- 
pressions I am receiving from scores of 
people in my district, which expresses 
the attitude of the small- and inde- 
pendent-business man: 

Price stabilization controls, wage controls, 
and any other measures taken other than 
monetary controls, are not effective in holding 
back inflation. Price fixing does not reme- 
dy inflation; it merely conceals inflation, 
and true values are lost. 

The roll-back of beef prices is clearly an 
autocratic, unfair practice against beef 
farmers. At the time of parity for beef, 1 
hour of labor would buy nine-tenths of a 
pound of hamburger. At today’s high prices, 
1 hour of labor will purchase 1½ pounds of 
hamburger. Certainly it is unfair to re- 
duce the standard of living of one group and 
give discriminatory ‘advances to another. 

Controls were unnecessary to make Amer- 
ica the greatest Nation on earth. In fact, 
the opposite is true. Freedom and the profit 
and loss system are mainly responsible for 
America’s greatness and high standard of 
living. 

A ceiling price on a scarce item makes 
the item still more scarce by reducing in- 
centive to produce, and people who are 
fortunate encugh to obtain the scarcity do 
not fully appreciate it’s value and will not 
conserve it properly. 

If you could unquestionably speak out 
against controls, act against bureaucratic 
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spending, and voice your approval for free- 
dom, of action, you would be taking the 
right step for the continued growta and in- 
creasing production for America. 

Your vote and action against controls 
would be appreciated by myself and many 
small-business associates. 


Travel of State Department Personnel 
During 1950 to the Mediterranean, 
North African, European, and Baltic 
Sea Areas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WARREN G. MAGNUSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, June 25, 1951 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
ask to have printed in the Appendix 
of the Recor a letter which I have re- 
ceived from the State Department, which 
gives information relative to the travel 
of State Department personnel into the 
European area, and other areas, broken 
down as to the type of ship, whether 
American-flag ship or foreign-flag ship, 
which I believe will be of interest to 
Senators. 

I may add further that I have also 
received a report from Major General 
Scott, of the Office of the Secretary of 
Defense, in which he informs the Sen- 
ate and the House relative to the 50-50 
restriction upon Government cargoes 
carried on American-flag ships, in 
which it is stated that, as of April 1951, 
the amount of Government cargo car- 
ried in commercial flag ships flying the 
American flag has very substantially in- 
creased over the previous year. The 
report is restricted, but I am sure the 
Congress is glad to know that not only 
has the 50-50 restriction been complied 
with, but also that more and more Gov- 
ernment cargo is being shipped in Amer- 
ican bottoms. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment and letter of transmittal were 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, June 22, 1951. 
Hon. Epwin C. JOHNSON, 

Chairman, Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce, United 
States Senate. 

My Dear SENATOR JOHNSON: The receipt is 
acknowledged of your letter of June 15, 1951, 
requesting additional information relative 
to travel of State Department personnel 
during the year 1950 to the Mediterranean 
and North African and the European and 
Baltic Sea areas. 

A review of the figures previously sub- 
mitted for travel to these areas indicates 
that the total number of both domestic and 
foreign reservations secured for each traveler 
were included, and cancellations of reserva- 
tions were not taken into account. 

Enclosed are revised lists indicating by 
transportation lines the number of travelers 
to the above-named areas. The figures given 
cover officers and employees of the Depart- 
ment of State, as well as dependents. 

It is regretted that the original statistics 
furnished you failed to correctly indicate the 


actual number of State Department per- 
sonnel proceeding abroad. 
Sincerely yours, 
W. K. Scort, 
Deputy Assistant Secretary. 


Steamer passengers booked during 1950 to the 
Mediterranean and North African area 


American-flag steamship lines: 


ALOT nee 2 
American Export Line 231 
United States Line 70 
Total (40 percent) 303 
— 
Foreign-flag steamship lines: 

8 CCC 39 
French Line a ete ee lie 25 
Greek Line 31 
Gydnea Line Sore | 
Holland American Line EMRE, 
Home Line 3 
Italian Line — 260 
Swedish Line — 
Turkish State Line 7 
Total (60 percent) _-..-....-..... 437 
— 

Total steamers 740 


Air passengers booked during 1950 to the 
Mediterranean and 7. .th African area 


American-flag airlines: 


American Overseas Airlines 1 
Pan American World Airways 89 
Trans World Airlines 214 

CT— 304 


.. ͤ T ea 4 
British Overseas Airways__-....... = ae 
KLM-Royal Dutch Airlines 17 
T 42 
== 

PEI E A T E E eaairass 346 


Air passengers booked during 1950 to the 
Northern European and Baltic Sea areas 
American-flag airlines: 


American Overseas Airlines 333 
Pan American World Airways —— 311 
Trans World Airlines — 89 
Military Air Transport Service — 260 
II ĩͤ a 993 
E 
Foreign-fiag airlines: 

IR a A se a AN S 2 
British Overseas Airways 3 
KLM-Royal Dutch Airlines 4 
Scandinavian Airlines 19 
TOE oane 98 n a 28 
āo 

T 1, 021 


Steamer passengers booked during 1950 to 
the Northern European and Baltic Sea area 
American-flag steamship lines: 
American Export Line 
CCTV 
Moore-MecCormack 


Foreign-flag steamship lines: 
Cunard Ens wceecsn sone 
East Asiatic... 
French Line 
Gydnea Line 
Holland America Line 
italian Line 22 sa 
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The Farm Program Succeeds—Tobacco 
Sets an Example 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS R. UNDERWOOD 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, June 25, 1951 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an ad- 
dress I delivered at the meeting of the 
Burley Auction Warehouse Association, 
in Louisville, Ky., June 18, 1951. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


THE Farm PROGRAM Succeeps—Tosacco SETS 
AN EXAMPLE 


(By THomas R. UNDERWOOD) 


A week ago today Congress passed an act 
to provide a loan of $190,000,000 to permit 
the Government of India.to purchase 2,000,- 
000 tons of wheat from the surplus in hand 
in the United States. If it had not been 
for a wise and prudent farm program, we 
today might be importing rice or anything 
else to eat that we could buy from any- 
where in the world. It is absolutely im- 
possible to understand some of the criticism 
that has been aimed by consumers at price 
supports based on parity price. The purpose 
of price supports for farm products is not tg 
make the cost of living high, but to stabilize 
prices. The way that these prices are to be 
stabilized is to continue a plentiful supply 
over a period of years. Price supports may 
hold up the price during a bad year, but 
over a period of 10 or 20 years they keep up 
production. Production is the only way in 
the world to prevent skyrocketing prices 
such as occur when there is a real scarcity. 

This country has suffered from the eco- 
nomic ups and downs which have catapulted 
it over a roller coaster of boom and bust. 
There are daily warnings against inflation. 
Inflation is bad and we fear it. It is a night- 
mare. But deflation is something we have 
already seen two or three times. A depres- 
sion is the saddest tragedy that can visit 
the farms of.this country. It makes it im- 
possible for a farmer to sell his crops for 
enough to send his children to school. The 
gaunt spectre of bankruptcy then haunts 
every home. A return to the deflation be- 
fore there was price support would beckon 
the farmer back to the days of tobacco road,” 
or mortgage foreclosures and despair. 

The farm program has helped this country 
greatly. There have been a number of costly 
and notable errors usually due to faulty 
legislation or bad management. 

In the case of tobacco, the farm program 
has succeeded beyond all anticipation. Many 
grave difficulties are encountered in the de- 
velopment of an extensive plan or program 
touching upon any industry, agricultural 
enterprise, or branch of the Federal Govern- 
ment. When we find anything that works 
all right we had better keep hands off, except 
to pat it on the back, keep it like it is, and 
give it all the help we can. 

An outstanding example of good manage- 
ment of a Government farm program in 
America has been furnished by the Burley 
Tobacco Growers Cooperative Association un- 
der the presidency of John W. Jones, of 
North Middletown, and William L. Staton, 
secretary-manager. If all farm programs had 
been administered and managed as wisely, as 
prudently, and as conservatively there could 
be no question as to continuing them. 

The Burley crop of 1950, according to the 
crop report of May 1, 1951, amounted to 497,- 
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693,000 pounds and had a farm value of 
824,484,000. This is the total for 31 Burley 
tobacco markets in Kentucky, 19 in Tennes- 
see, and the additional Burley markets in 
North Carolina, West Virginia, Indiana, Ohio, 
and Missouri. 
BURLEY SALES AND PRICES 

A tabulation of the number of pounds 
produced and the average price per pound in 
cents shows the trend of tobacco prices over 
a period of years. This follows: 


Burley tobacco: Production in million 
pounds and average price in cents per 
pound 

[Average 1934-38, annual 1939-50] 


Production | Average price 


Year (million per pound 
pounds) (cents) 
287 22.2 
395 17.3 
377 16.2 
337 20. 2 
344 41.8 
392 45.6 
591 44.0 
577 39.4 
614 39.7 
485 48.5 
603 46.0 
560 45,2 
498 48.9 


Source: The Tobacco Situation, May 1951, BAE, 
U. S. Department of Agriculture. 

A new method of calculating parity prices 
became effective in 1950. 

There are 309 items that are included in 
the index of prices paid. There are three 
classifications. 

The index of living includes food, cloth- 
ing, autos, auto supplies, household opera- 
tions and household furnishings. 

In production are included, seed, livestock, 
building and fencing materials, fertilizer, 
lime, motor supplies, motor vehicles, farm 
machinery, equipment, supplies, and feed. 

Taxes include tax per acre on farm real 
estate. Interest is on farm mortgage in- 
debtedness and wage rate is cash paid for 
hired farm labor. 

A floor was never meant to be a ceiling. 
It is regrettable for parity price to come too 
near the actual sales price. When every- 
thing up, then parity price rises ac- 
cordingly, but it does not create the rise—it 
only reflects it. It is like a door in an eleva- 
tor. Through it you can see you are going 
up, but the door doesn’t make the elevator 
rise. It doesn't contribute to the power that 
lifts it. 

The Commodity Credit Corporation has 
designated loan agencies to take from the 
market on nonrecourse loans the tobacco on 
which bids are rejected by the farmers. If 
parity price is as high as the ceiling price on 
the auction market, the farmer might as 
well turn over all his tobacco to the pool. 

Last year the Burley Tobacco Growers Co- 
operative Association and other loan agencies 
which represented the Commodity Credit 
Corporation received only 9 percent of the 
tobacco that was sold at auction.. The com- 
modity credit loan should serve only as a 
safety valve and the support price should be 
only a protective floor for the farmer. The 
price should be set on the auction market 
by the inexorable law of supply and demand. 
One of the greatest achievements of the to- 
bacco program as it has been worked out in 
Kentucky and the other States is that it has 
protected the local auction markets. There 
were grave doubts on the part of the ware- 
housemen when it was undertaken. These 
doubts have been dispelled. 

LOOSE-LEAF AUCTIONS VITAL 

The loose-leaf auction markets have proved 
a tremendous boon, because the farmers 
have an open chance to sell their crops and 
the buyers have an opportunity to buy in 


open competition. Nevertheless, such things 
as support prices, a control program, and 
grading and inspection have offered the 
farmer additional protection and have at the 
same time modernized, revitalized, and per- 
petuated the auction markets. 

Of course, there are some ancient and 
honored customs that today may seem ob- 
solete, but which are still carried out by 
these modernized markets. The picturesque 
and colorful chant of the auctioneer that the 
radio has made famous all over the country, 
continues a language that few can under- 
stand. Yet I must admit that there are a 
good many of my friends who come to the 
gallery of the United States Senate and say 
they do not understand everything that is 
going on. Of course, the proceedings of the 
Senate are not conducted for the benefit 
of the gallery. The actors in the play know 
exactly what they are doing. Certainly un- 
der modernized methods all the participants 
in a Burley auction now know what is hap- 
pening and at the same time have the bene- 
fit of a free and open market coupled with 
the most adequate of regulatory and pro- 
tective devices. 

Here I want to say a word as to the value 
of the local livestock auction markets which 
in their field perform the same functions 
for the farmer. These livestock markets 
give to the farmer an opportunity to take 
his products to market at close range by 
trucks and to sell them for a market price. 


UNCLE SAM AS PARTNER 


When the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee was considering a graduated tax on 
cigarettes, hearings were held at which in- 
formation was presented by John Berry, New 
Castle, vice president of the Burley Tobacco 
Growers Cooperative Association, William C. 
Clay, counsel for the Burley Auction Ware- 
house Association; Headley Shouse, Lexing- 
ton, a Fayette County farmer and a number 
of other spokesmen. 

Every day in every way, Uncle Sam is 
growing more and more to be the major part- 
ner, with the farmer as the minor partner, 
The Federal Government will take 8 cents, 
the State government 2 cents and the farmer 
will receive less than 3 cents from a package 
of cigarettes. 

Even though this rate is too high, the 
figures show a constant rise in the use of 
cigarettes. In 1940, 189,371,258,171 cigar- 
ettes were consumed, while in 1950 the num- 
ber increased to 391,955,000,000. 

In 1950 the receipts to the Federal Gov- 
ernment from taxes on cigarettes were $1,- 
242,845,000. This is a large proportion of 
what all the excise taxes collected in the 
United States brought. It is approximately 
four times what this same source produced 
in taxes 20 years ago and approximately twice 
what was being collected at the beginning of 
World War II. 

My predecessor, Senator Virgil M. Chap- 
man, probably knew both the necessity and 
technicalities of tobacco legislation as well 
as any man. In early life he was the attor- 
ney for the Burley Tobacco Growers Co- 
operative Association that was formed under 
the Bingham Act in Kentucky. 

When the Defense Production Act of 1950 
was written, an amendment was added by 
Senators Virgil Chapman, Burnet Maybank 
and Willis Robertson to provide for a fair 
ceiling price on burley tobacco. The Com- 
mittees on Banking and Currency of both 
the House of Representatives and the Sen- 
ate have promised that there will be no 
change in this provision in any new acts for 
price control. 


DOES NOT COST A CENT 


The tobacco program is not costing the 
taxpayer one cent. The amounts received in 
penalties, interest, and repayments since the 
inauguration of the program have far ex- 
ceeded the cost. There has never been any 
loss on the burley program and while the 
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Government has underwritten it, it has never 
had to pay for it. Actually there has been 
a profit to the United States Treasury of 


' $25,000,000 up to a year ago. 


Many of these terms such as parity price 
and those relating to the various formulas 
and indexes are today being used very loosely. 
That is the reason that I have somewhat 
belabored this explanation because if we 
&-3 going to use yardsticks, we ought to know 
the units of measurement on which they are 
based and we ought to measure our words 
along with everything else. I am not making 
this remark for the benefit of those to whom 
I speak, but I am talking of those who have 
t on suggesting overnight changes in a pro- 
gram that has developed through the long 
years of hard work of the farmers and those 
who have written a legislative program based 
upon experience and practice, trial and error. 

It reflects the work of the tobacco farmer 
who, as Vice President ALBEN W. BARKLEY said, 
in referring to tobacco in his support of the 
Marshall plan, is the only man who works 
13 months out of every 12. This program, 
as well as a tobacco crop, is the work of many 
hands. It has succeeded and we hope that 
none of the emergencies now faced will jeop- 
ardize it. 

The Kentucky and Tennessee delegation re- 
cently named a committee with Senator EARLE 
O. CLEMENTS as chairman to urge a fair deal 
in ECA apportionments. 

It is nonsensical to say that because we do 
not like regulations we do not care what is 
in them. Eternal vigilance now not only is 
the price of liberty but affects the price of 
everything else. 


Taxes and Old Soldiers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 25, 1951 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following editorial 
rory Boston Sunday Herald of June 


Taxes AND OLD SOLDIERS 


Blood, sweat, toil, and taxes, these are the 
cost of victory. General MacArthur knows 
it, yet in his recent addresses he has laid 
on a little heavily against taxes. He has 
warned that the burden of taxation imperils 
our system of free enterprise, and has 
charged that there are those who seek to 
make the burden so great as to stultify the 
spirit of adventure and initiative. 

These things are true and need to be said, 
and we have said them here in the past. 
But in the context of General MacArthur's 
summons to a more daring foreign policy, 
there needs to be a proviso: Big arms take 
big taxes. 

The United States is slated to spend over 
$60,500,000,000 on national security in the 
year beginning July 1. That is $400 for each 
one of us. Yet in direct defense it buys only 
a 3,472,000-man Military Establishment, a 
95-wing Air Force, and a 1,16l-ship Navy. 
It is particularly deficient in air power; 
Senator Lopcr has ably promoted a 150-wing 
Air Force, 

There is no question that some of this 
money is inefficiently spent. There is no 
question that nondefense expenditures could 
be pared substantially, and President Tru- 
man's appeal for continued controls lacks 
force in the face of his own soft approach to 
the emergency. 
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But, in spite of all that, wars take money, 
and bigger wars take more money. General 
MacArthur is urging a bigger war. He is 
urging it on the contention that a bigger 
war will prevent a still bigger war yet. But 
he is nevertheless urging a bigger and more 
costly war. 

In this relation, the General's attack on 
high taxes is a dissonant note. To denounce 
the Truman administration on both foreign 
and domestic policy at once is to sound like 
a political rather than a military cam- 
paigner. In doing so, the general is weaken- 
ing the great service he has done and can 
do for the country—the service of rallying 
the American people to a true appreciation 
of the task ahead. 

We are fighting to preserve free enter- 
prise, masterful initiative, tireless energy, 
and the spirit of adventure. But we cannot 
save them by lower taxes if we lose them by 
military weakness. 


A Striking Similarity 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


- HON. GEORGE B. SCHWABE 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 25, 1951 


Mr. SCHWABE. Mr Speaker, the fol- 
lowing letter addressed to the Members 
of Congress by a man from Caddo, Okla., 
under date of June 18, 1951, speaks for 
itself. He points out that there is a 
striking similarity between what hap- 
pened in the latter days of the old 
Roman Empire and what is happening 
in our country today. 

Let us beware: 


Cappo, OKLA, June 18, 1951. 
To the Members of Congress. 

Dear Sms: Mr. Truman is asking you to 
give him the power to control an emergency 
which he, through his own blundering cre- 
ated, and he exaggerates that emergency 
every time he puts another man on the Fed- 
eral payroll. 

The CIO is not satisfied with running 
their own business, but through Mr, Tru- 
man, they want to run the farmers’ business, 
On behalf of the farmer-stockmen, I request 
Congress to pass a law that should a man 
strike during time of war, he be shot. 

Should the Acheson-DiSalle bunch have 
their way, then it would be possible for 
Premier Stalin to take this country without 
firing a shot. 

As the price of cattle is put down, the 
margin producer is put out of business. For 
example, the King Ranch might produce 
cattle at 75 percent of the present price. 
On the other hand, the man on the worn- 
out farm having herds of from 5 to 20 head 
would be forced out of business at the pres- 
ent price. His herd would be consumed in 
purchasing the things at inflated prices that 
his family needs. The latter class produces 
about 60 percent of our cattle, and their 
income is less than 50 percent of the in- 
dustrial worker. 

In the last days of the Roman Empire, 
after the money had been debased eightfold 
through government extravagance, in the 
year A. D. 301 to be exact, Diocletian issued 
an edict to regulate prices and wages. 

At that time city people received their 
grain free from public granaries, barbarians 
occupied high government positions and the 
farmers were driven from the soil through 
taxation and price ceilings. 


-eign policy.” 


I do not mean to imply that the above 
facts would fit the United States today, but 
when you think of Dean Acheson, Michael 
DiSalle, cotton ceilings, and beef roll-back, 
there is a startling similarity. 

Respectfully, 
PINK WILLIAMS. 


Restoration of Bipartisan Foreign Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, June 25, 1951 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, last Sat- 
urday it was my privilege to deliver an 
address by transcription from Station 
WGN, Chicago, on the subject of the 
restoration of bipartisan foreign policy. 
I ask unanimous consent that the text of 
this address be printed in the Appendix 
of the RECORD. i 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


RESTORING BIPARTISAN FOREIGN POLICY 


(Address by Senator ALEXANDER WILEY, of 
Wisconsin ) 


I would like to talk to you this afternoon, 
friends, about one of the most important is- 
sues in our country today, if not the most 
important; namely, our foreign policy. 

Down through the years, you and I have 
heard a lot about the term “bipartisan for- 
Lately, we have been hearing 
that bipartisan foreign policy has been going 
on the rocks, It has become quite clear that 
there is indeed very strong controversy be- 
tween the Democratic and Republican 
Parties as to where we should go from here 
in our foreign policy in the Far East. There 
are differences even on the question of how 
we ever got in the present situation that we 
find ourselves; namely, caught in the see- 
saw war in Korea, a war which has already 
cost us dearly in 140,000 battle and nonbattle 
casualties, 


FOREIGN POLICY SHOULDN'T BE EMBROILED IN 
BIPARTISANSHIP 


Recently, the cry has gone up in many 
quarters: “Let us restore bipartisan foreign 
policy.” Why has that demand come about? 
Because folks generally recognize that the 
matter of foreign policy should to the great- 
est extent possible not become embroiled in 
partisan politics. It is obvious that there 
will always be a certain amount of politics 
on virtually all subjects considered by the 
Congress or by the President. But in the 
field of foreign policy, such bipartisan poli- 
tics should be kept to an absolute minimum. 
Why? Because the welfare of 154,000,000 
American people is too important to be 
kicked around like a political football. 

Foreign policy involves the whole issue of 
war and peace for ourselves and for the world. 
It affects in considerable part the whole ques- 
tion of prosperity and depression for our- 
selves and for the world. If there is need- 
less quarreling between the two major parties 
on foreign policy, then the world will think 
that America is irreparably disunited. Rus- 
sia will feed and thrive on that disunity. 
The Communists will tell America’s allies: 
“You can’t put any faith in America—look 
how her parties are quarreling. Her agree- 
ments aren’t worth the paper they are writ- 
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ten upon, because America is split wide 
open.” 

Naturally this divide-and-conquer propa- 
ganda will do America and the cause of 
world peace untold harm. 

And so it has often been stated, and very 
soundly so, that America should be united 
to the greatest extent possible “at the water’s 
edge”—meaning insofar as our relations with 
all foreign peoples are concerned. 

Now a lot of people talk about bipartisan 
policy, but very few people do anything about 
it. And what I would like to suggest there- 
fore this afternoon are several specific steps 
by which bipartisan foreign policy in my 
judgment can be made a vital, enduring fact. 


MY INTEREST IN GENUINE BIPARTISANSHIP 


First of all, I would like to mention by way 
of background that as the ranking Republi- 
can on the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee, I have a particularly deep interest 
in this subject. I an. a Republican and 
proud of it, but far more important than 
that, I, like my listeners, am an American. 
And what concerns me first and foremost 
is the welfare òf the American people—the 
welfare of this constitutional republic as a 
great beacon for the world. 

Down through the years, I have sub- 
mitted over one-half dozen major sugges- 
tions by which I felt that bipartisan foreign 
policy could be made genuine and enduring. 
I should like to review a few of these sug- 
gestions now. Why? Because I think that 
they may hold some meaning for us today. 
I don't submit them to imply that these sug- 
gestions were indispensable, but rather I 
Lumbly mentivn them by way of review and 
background so that you, my listeners, can 
interpret for yourselves the value of what 
I’am saying today. 


MY PRE-PEARL HARBOR SUGGESTION 


First of all, let us return to the days be- 
for- the Second World War. In February and 
March 1941, I was very much concerned 
about the gathering of the war clouds in the 
Far East. And so I introduced a resolution 
tnd made speeches in the Senate urging the 
Secretary of State to report to the Senate 
in executive session on the danger in Asia. 
I asked in Senate speeches what the condi- © 
tion of our fleet air arm in the Philippines 
was. I asked whether our fleet might be 
caught the same way the Russian fleet was 
caught in 1905 at Port Arthur when the 
Japanese struck in a surprise attack and 
won that war with practically one blow. 
Unfortunately, my request 10 months before 
Pear! Harbor for such a report from the 
Secretary of State went unheeded. Then 
came December 7, 1941, and war. 


IDEA OF FOREIGN RELATIONS ADVISORY COUNCIL 


2. After this terrible blow at Pearl Harbor, 
I urged the Secretary of State and the Sen- 
ate Democratic majority to arrange for a 
foreign relations advisory council to be com- 
posed of members of the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee to consult on a con- 
tinuing basis with the Secretary of State. 
My proposal which was made originally on 
September 17, 1942, was very widely backed. 
Even some of the most strongly Democratic 
papers in the Nation stated that through 
such an advisory council, the Senate would 
in effect be genuinely giving its advice and 
consent to the President in the formation 
of foreign policy. 

But what happened to the idea of the 
foreign relations advisory council? Unfor- 
tunately, it was not adopted. The Secre- 
tary of State did not apparently feel that he 
needed the Senate’s advice and consent. 

PRESIDENT SHOULD MEET REGULARLY WITH 

LEGISLATORS 

3. We turn now to a third suggestion. I 
have long held that if the President of the 
United States were to conduct informal 
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consultations with majority and minority 
Members of the Congress, perhaps just by 
having breakfast with them occasionally, 
that would help to cement the ties between 
the legislative and executive branches. 
When Harry Truman was a Senator of the 
United States, I once spoke to him about 
that idea and he enthusiastically endorsed 
it. This happened, as a matter of fact, 
shortly before the turn of events brought 
him to the office of the Presidency. Un- 
fortunately, since then, the idea has only 
sporadically been carried out. 

4. A fourth suggestion which I have made 
was for the organization of geographic-re- 
gional subcommittees on the Senate For- 
eign Relations Committee. That proposal 
which has now been adopted will help en- 
able Senators to become expert in particu- 
lar corners of the world rather than attempt- 
ing to become expert on the whole globe— 
which is obviously impossible. 

5. A fifth suggestion which has now also 
been adopted is for consultation between 
visiting United States Ambassadors and 
members of the Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee. 

I want to commend the State Department 
for its fine acceptance of this particular sug- 
gestion. In a previous communication to 
the Department, I had expressed my interest 
in discussing the Greek situation, for ex- 
ample, with our able Ambassador at Athens, 
the Honorable John Peurifoy. I mentioned, 
too, the fact that if our Ambassador to Iran, 
Henry Grady, were to visit Washington, I 
would very much want to chat with him 
about the petroleum crisis. Then, I men- 
tioned the situation in the Philippines where 
America fortunately possesses a very com- 
petent United States Ambassador in the per- 
son of the Honorable Myron M. Cowen. 
Through the cooperation of the Philippine 
Government and people and with our Am- 
bassador's splendid suggestions, there has 
been a tremendous improvement in the 
financial condition of that Government, and 
an improvement, most important, in the 
welfare of our good friends and allies, the 
Philippine people themselves. 

I felt that I wanted to know more about 
this outstanding diplomatic job that has 
been done in Manila, so that we could benefit 
from the lessons of our Embassy’s experi- 
ence there, and thus be able to apply these 
lessons elsewhere in the world. 

Now, my friends, we have reviewed some 
cf the suggestions which I, for one, have 
made down through the years. I think that 
you may agree with me that they were con- 
structive proposals which were submitted 
only with the thought of helping the Ameri- 
can people. 

Now, where do we go from here in bi- 
partisan foreign policy? 

NO MORE SECRET AGREEMENTS 


First of all, as I see it, the most important 
step to bolster such bipartisanship is for the 
State Department to fulfill the creed of a 
great Democratic President, Woodrow Wil- 
son; namely “open covenants openly arrived 
at.“ There must never again be a Yalta type 
of secret agreement in which the American 
people and the peoples of the world were 
denied crucial knowledge as to important de- 
cisions which were reached and important 
commitments made, 


IMPROVEMENT IN SCHEDULING BILLS 


A second proposal that I make for restora- 
tion of bipartisan foreign policy would be a 
better program for scheduling legislation. 
Far too often, we on the Foreign Relations 
Committee are suddenly confronted by a 
gigantic new bill which the administration 
is hastily offering. Then, the administration 
says in effect to us: “Hurry, hurry, pass this 
bill within a few weeks. Unless you do so, 
dire harm will result.” 


Now, that sort of phony speed-up just 
doesn’t go. I don't, of course, feel that the 
Congress should delay unnecessarily. But 
we in the Congress are deluged by over 10,000 
bills, and we refuse to be dictated to by 
receiving “eleventh hour” notices of actions 
that must be taken now or never. We want 
to know as far as possible in advance on 
major legislation requiring our action. We 
want to schedule our program carefully, so 
that we won't end up in an impossible log 
jam or in ill-thought-out, last-minute 
actions. 

HELPING TO FORMULATE POLICY 

8. Now, friends, when you get down to 
basic essentials, the foremost factor in bi- 
partisan foreign policy is that members of 
the Republican minority shall be cordially 
invited in connection with the Democratic 
majority, to actually assist in the stage-by- 
stage formulation of major political deci- 
sions in the field of international relations. 

That does not mean that legislators would 
or should preempt the authority of the ex- 
ecutive branch—The Executive right to 
spearhead and execute foreign policy. It 
does mean, however, that we legislators 
would consult with and advise the executive 
branch in its basic decisions. This has been 
done in many instances in the formulation 
of our European policy, but it has not been 
done, and it is not now being done in the 
formulation of Asiatic policy. 


CONSULTATION SHOULD NOT BE USED AS A MASK 


By consultation, I don’t mean calling in 
Senators and asking them to sign a blank 
check after 30 minutes review or even after 
many days review. Neither do I mean that 
the appearance of consultation should be 
used as a mask, as a cover-up over blunders 
which have already been made. Bipartisan 
foreign policy should not become a disguise, 
an alibi, for errors already committed uni- 
laterally. 

Republican Senators, when treated as 
members of the team, are, I am sure, willing 
to carry their share of the load of responsi- 
bility. But we are not willing and should 
not be called upon to underwrite anything to 
which we have not previously been a party, 
insofar as our advice is concerned. 


PROMPT NOTIFICATION ON MAJOR PERSONNEL 


CHANGES 


4. Another basic essential is that when im- 
portant personnel nominations are to be 
sent up, that members of the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee be notifiéd promptly. Fre- 
quently, members of our committee are the 
very last to be informed of important State 
Department personnel changes. 

Here again I do not mean to infer that we 
want to preempt the right of the President 
to appoint his personal representatives 
throughout the world. But if he expects us 
to confirm his nominations, we should be ap- 
prised of them at an early date and given an 
adequate opportunity to mull them over if 
a major policy or field is involved. 
RECOGNIZING MERIT REGARDLESS OF PARTY LABEL 

5. Another procedure for bipartisan for- 
eign policy is a recognition by both parties 
that there is a tremendous amount of good 
in both the individuals and in the principles 
of the opposite party. I am not a Republi- 
can who thinks that every Democrat is in 
the wrong or that every Democratic sugges- 
tion is wrong. On the contrary, I am glad to 
judge individuals and parties on their merit. 

On the other hand, I think that you will 
agree with me that I have a right to expect 
the Democratic majority to feel the same 
way about Republicans. 

6. Next, I urge my Democratic colleagues 
to draw on Republican personnel to help 
staff key positions where their qualifications 
justify. I think that the use of Republican 
John Foster Dulles and John S. Cooper is en- 
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couraging, but that many more selections 
along this line are advisable. 

On the other band, I urge my Republican 
colleagues to give wholehearted support to 
those Democrats—those Americans—who are 
doing and have been doing a good job for 
our country. I have mentioned several of 
our Ambassadors—at Athens and Manila, for 
example—who I think have been performing 
very well indeed. I for one am delighted to 
give praise where it is due. I know that in 
the two instances I have just cited, my views 
are shared by my Republican colleagues and 
by the Democratic majority as well. 


CONCLUSION 


Well, friends, that about winds things up. 

I have submitted these suggestions with 
no ulterior motive in mind, with no thought 
but the recommendation of actions which I 
for one feel would be helpful for America 
as a whole. If you, my friends, in the radio 
audience, believe in these actions, I urge you 
to contact your legislator and ask him to give 
his aid toward the fulfillment of these bi- 
partisan principles and these suggestions. 

Thank you for your kind attention. Thank 
you, WGN, for your cooperation, and good 
luck to you all. 


First Shipment of Food Grains to India 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, June 25, 1951 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, last 
week Madam Pandit, Indian Ambassador 
to the United States, participated in a 
ceremony in Philadelphia which signal- 
ized the departure of the first shipment 
of food grains to India under the aid 
program recently approved by Congress. 
On that occasion, Madam Pandit made 
some brief remarks which are so heart- 
felt that they deserve note by us all. I 
ask unanimous consent that the remarks 
made by her be printed in the Appendix 
of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the remarks 
were ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
orp, as follows: 


ADDRESS DELIVERED BY THE AMBASSADOR OF 
INDIA, MADAME VIJAYA LAKSHMI PANDIT, 
JUNE 19, 1951, AT GIRARD POINT LANDING, PA. 


Mr. Bissell and friends, mine is the most 
difficult task of the day involving, as it does, 
an expression of gratitude for the generous 
gesture of my adopted country to the country 
of my birth. 

This gesture is in keeping with American 
tradition. All through the difficult days 
when India’s need was growing more pressing 
I never doubted that help would ultimately 
be given fully and freely, and now in antici- 
pation of the arrival of this grain the ration 
in India is being raiscd to the original twelve 
ounces. But this grain will do more than 
give sustenance to undernourished bodies— 
it will also hearten many spirits and 
strengthen a bond of friendship which is 
essential for us and for you, for together we 
can build a great wall of democracy which 
no hostile elements can destroy. 

May I offer my thanks to all of those who 
hav: worked to make this day possible? To 
our friends in Congress—to the various Gov- 
ernment departments, to warehouses and 
shipping concerns, to the captain and crew 
of this ship and, last but not least, to the 
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CIO Union which has made possible the load- 
ing of this grain in spite of the pending 
strike. 

To the thousands of men and women in 
the United States who have identified them- 
selves with India’s need and who have denied 
themselves in order to help us, what can I 
say but a very humble “thank you” and 
assure them that an act of friendship can 
never be forgotten. 


If Truman Had His Way 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. KARL E. MUND T 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, June 25, 1951 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recor an editorial 
entitled “If Truman Had His Way,” pub- 
lished in the Jackson (Miss.) Daily News 
and reprinted in the Southern Weekly. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Ir TRUMAN Hap His Way 


In a recent address in this city Senator 
CLYDE Hoey, of North Carolina, one of the 
outstanding men in the Senate, stated that 
the lawmaking body is composed, in the 
main of honest, intelligent, courageous men 
who are putting forth the best that is within 
them to give this Nation a first-class govern- 
ment. 

That is true. Congress may make mis- 
takes, but they are mostly honest mistakes, 
and just today they are engaged in a des- 
perate struggle to prevent the President of 
the United States from establishing a 
dictatorship. 

Look what would happen if the plans and 
policies of the administration had been put 
into effect in recent years. 

If Truman had his way, every farm in 
America today would be under the quotas 
and allocations of the Brannan plan—social- 
ized agriculture. 

If Truman had his way, there would be 
no Federal legislation on the books today 
to imprison Communist spies, traitors, and 
saboteurs in the Government departments. 

It Truman had his way, Red China today 
would be a member of the United Nations, 
to vote with Russia and her iron-curtain 
prisoners on every ballot against world peace. 

If Truman had his way, under the Gov- 
ernment reorganization scheme last year, the 
country would be saddled today with a cab- 
inet department of health and welfare under 
that great medical genius, Lawyer Oscar 
Ewing. 

If Truman had his way, all America’s 
secrets in atomic energy would have been 
traded freely with our allies. 

If Truman had his way, every nation in the 
world would have direct call on the United 
States Treasury for technical assistance and 
economic development loans, under his point 
4 program. 

If Truman had his way, there would be 
no Taft-Hartley provision toc y requiring 
the official registration of Communists in 
labor unions. He vetoed one. 

If Truman had his way, every major river 
in America today would be a part of some 
new TVA, with State and local government 
submerged by Federal bureaucrats. 

If Truman had his way, every school in 
America today would be under direct daily 


supervision of the Washington do-good 
bureaucracy—socialized education. 

If Truman had his way, housing and home- 
building today would be a complete Govern- 
ment monopoly, with subsidies for socialized 
housing. 2 

If Truman had his way, there would have 
been no investigation of communism in the 
State Department and other Federal agencies. 
His red-herring statement of August 1948 
would have ended the Alger Hiss case. 

If Truman had his way, total Federal 
spending since 1946 would have been about 
$75,000,000,000 more than it has been to date. 
That is the accumulative cost of all the new 
programs proposed, but turned down by 
Congress. 

These are the things Congress saved us 
from during the last 5 years. Had it not been 
for the defenders of constitutional govern- 
ment in the House and Senate Truman would 
have had his way in all these things. He 
urged each of these programs at least once, 
some several times. In other cases he vetoed 
acts of Congress, which promptly were en- 
acted over his veto. How much we owe 
Congress. 

In one major decision President Truman 
had his secret way—without consulting Con- 
gress. He, by his own decision, plunged our 
boys into war with the Mongolian hordes in 
Korea. He now seeks blanket authority to 
send American boys to new wars the world 
around, a* will. 

Today only Congress stands between that 
program and the American people. 


Prototype Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. LINDLEY BECKWORTH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 25, 1951 


Mr. BECKWORTH. Mr. Speaker, cer- 
tainly I feel it is necessary for our coun- 
try to stay out in front in aviation. 

Under unanimous consent, I include 
the following letter relative to legisla- 
tion for development of prototype 
aircraft: . 


DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE, 
OFFICE OF THE UNDER SECRETARY, 
Washington, June 16, 1951. 
Hon. ROBERT CROSSER, 
Chairman, Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce, 
House of Representatives. 

Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: I refer to your re- 
quest for the views of the Department of 
Defense in respect to H. R. 1277, H. R. 3914 
and H. R. 4006, similar bills, regarding the 
development of prototype aircraft. The Sec- 
retary of Defense has delegated to this 
Department the responsibility for expressing 
the views of the Department of Defense. 

The purpose of these bills is to stimulate 
the development of prototype aircraft, 

The Prototype Aircraft Advisory Commit- 
tee, established under the provisions of 
Public Law 867 (8lst Cong.), now has the 
subject matter of these bills under active 
consideration. This Committee is composed 
of top-level representatives from the Civil 
Aeronautics Association, the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Board, the National Advisory Committee 
for Aeronautics, and the Department of De- 
fense, together with representatives from the 
aviation manufacturing industries. In the 
opinion of the Department of Defense, con- 
sideration by the Congress of legislation rela- 
tive to prototype aircraft should be post- 
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poned until a recommendation is made by 
the Prototype Aircraft Advisory Committee. 

In view of the above the Department of 
Defense recommends that H. R. 3914, H. R. 
1277, and H. R. 4006 not be favorably con- 
sidered at this time. 

The Department of Defense is unable to 
estimate the fiscal effects of H. R. 3914, 
H. R. 1277, and H. R. 4006. 

This report has been coordinated among 
the departments and boards of the Depart- 
ment of Defense in accordance with the pro- 
cedures prescribed by the Secretary of De- 
fense. 

The Bureau of the Budget advises that 
there is no objection to the submission of 
this report. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN A. MCCONE, 
Acting Secretary oj the Air Force. 


From Hero to What? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE M. RHODES 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 25, 1951 


Mr. RHODES. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I include an edi- 
torial from the New Era: 


From HERO TO WHAT? 


The MacArthur binge is over. Original 
excitement and curiosity of the American 
public over the return of the dramatic waf- 
time hero has been satiated and the five- 
star general has been proved to be far from 
perfect in his judgment on both political 
and military affairs. 

Now that the glamor has disappeared, 
MacArthur is resorting to plain, ordinary 
gutter politics by singing the ancient Re- 
publican theme song that the country 
is drifting to socialism. This was his mes- 
sage to the small crowds of Texans who 
turned out to hear him during the past week. 
The lack of interest displayed by his listeners 
indicated that they were fed up with the 
same old tripe coming from another mouth- 
piece. 

In Houston, Tex., a crowd of 70,000 was 
anticipated. Instead, only 20,000 showed up 
in Rice Institute stadium. In Fort Worth, 
his audience was officially estimated at 
15,000—his smallest of the Texas tour. In 
Dallas, the Cotton Bowl which held 76,000 
people could draw only 27,500. And if we 
know newspaper estimates, we'd say all of 
these were padded. 

We're always amused by statements like 
MacArthur’s concerning the domestic econ- 
omy. When you hear them, the Nation's 
going to blazes—yet, profits are higher than 
ever, more than 60,000,000 people are em- 
ployed, security for the aged is better and 
our standard of living is rising even as our 
economy shifts to defense production. 

Frankly, we sometimes wonder whether 
MacArthur means these slurs on our Gov- 
ernment or whether he is the captive tool 
of reactionary interests who may even pro- 
vide him with ghost writers. His Texas ex- 
cursion becomes more and more confusing 
when one examines phrases like this one he 
issued in Houston: 

“Our Nation is young and virile and our 
future is still before us. Let no man tell 
you we are old and decadent and tottering 
on the verge of national collapse. All that 
I have seen since my return is to the con- 
trary.” 
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If it is to the “contrary,” then the gen- 
eral, with all his years of experience behind 
him, should Know better than to become 
the willing tool of big business interests who 
complain of our national fate even while 
they are wallowing in the fattest profits on 
record. 

It is unfortunate that the glorous war rec- 
ord of MacArthur is now going to be marred 
by trite, worn-out speeches that sound like 
something Dewey was making back in 1948. 


The Basic Problem of Checking Inflation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH B. MITCHELL 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 25, 1951 


Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. Speaker, no 
greater problem than that of controlling 
inflation faces Congress today. In order 
to present a workable and effective pro- 
gram, it is imperative that we under- 
stand the basic causes of inflation and 
then institute a program designed to 
stop these causes. Otherwise, the Na- 
tion's economy will be permanently dis- 
rupted. 

The Honorable Chester Bowles, for- 
mer OPA head, offers a program for 
establishing a price, rent, and wage line. 
His logical proposals are the result of 
long experience in this field and should 
be given the closest attention and con- 
sideration during this week when the 
extension and strengthening of the De- 
fense Production Act is before Congress 
for action. 

The above-mentioned follows: 

[From the New York Times Magazine] 


THE Basic PROBLEM OF CHECKING INFLATION— 
THE FORMER OPA HEAD OFFERS A PROGRAM 
FOR SETTING A PRICE, RENT, AND WAGE LINE 


(By Chester Bowles) 


In Washington many of America’s most 
powerful lobbies are calling for an end to our 
stabilization program on June 30. Obviously 
these groups are just as wrong to day as in 
June 1946, when they destroyed OPA and set 
the stage for the dangerous inflation of the 
last 5 years. In my opinion, it will not be 
enough simply to defeat these lobbies and 
continue our present legislation with the 
programs which have grown out of it. We 
must go further and strengthen it in several 
ways. If we fail to do so we are headed for 
root higher prices, and eventually a very bad 
time. 

The program that I wish to propose is nei- 
ther simple nor palatable. Some politicians 
may even call it impossible. But before we 
consider the specific steps which I believe 
are essential if we are really to stop inflation, 
let us examine the extent of the inflation so 
far—beginning with World War II days, when 
the present inflationary pressures started to 
mount—and the outlook for the months 
ahead. 


I. EXTENT OF INFLATION 


The first price, rent, and wage controls 
were set up immediately after Pearl Harbor, 
in the winter of 1942. By June 1943 these 
controls were working effectively. Between 
the start of that month and the end of Jan- 
uary 1946, a total of 32 months, the United 
States official index, which measures the liv- 
ing costs of the average American, rose only 
2% percent. During this period of intense 


inflationary pressures the prices of steel, 
copper, oil, coal, and other basic commodities 
essential to the war effort scarcely budged. 

From June 1946, following the elimination 
of OPA, to the outbreak of the Korean war, 
a year ago, the official cost-of-living index 
shows an increase of 35 percent. Between 
June 1950 and Christmas the index rose an- 
other 6 percent, and there has been an addi- 
tional 3-percent increase since that time for 
a total of 44 percent. 

These increases have doubled the price of 
bread, more than doubled the prices of meat, 
and pushed all food products, most apparel 
and other consumer goods to record levels. 
Building materials also have soared to the 
highest prices in history. Copper, steel and 
oil are far above the levels of the wartime 
period. Local, State, and Federal taxpayers 
are now paying from 30 percent to 60 percent 
more than in 1945 for the same services. In 
the last year alone inflation has increased 
the cost of our rearmament program by $10,- 
000,000,000, which is more than the entire 
cost of our so-called “spendthrift” Federal 
Government of 1939. 

The millions of American families who 
have traditionally put aside a portion of their 
income each month have seen the actual 
value of these savings drop nearly 50 percent 
in purchasing power in this five-year period, 
The millions who have bought insurance 
have seen the value of their policies head 
steadily downward. Endowed schools, hos- 
pitals and universities have watched help- 
lessly as the inflation has bitten deeper and 
deeper into the value of their capital in- 
vestments. Those foreign nations which 
earned American dollars during the war in 
return for raw materials have watched the 


value of these dollar reserves grow gradually 


less. The inflated prices of American goods 
abroad have added additional fuel to the in- 
flation in many other countries. 

In the meantime wages have gone up and 
so have farm incomes. Profits in many in- 
dustries have gone out of sight. But in any 
inflationary race between higher prices and 
higher incomes, higher prices invariably win 
out, and thus the majority of the people end 
upon the losing side, This time is no ex- 
ception. For instance, prices received by 
farmers for food and agricultural products 
have moved abruptly upward since 1946, 
when the World War II stabilization program 
was abandoned. This year total farm income 
will probably equal or surpass all previous 
records. But the cost of farm equipment, 
fertilizer, barbed wire, lumber and farm 
wages has risen even faster. With the added 
rise in living cost the average farmer is now 
definitely less well off than in 1945. 

Factory workers are among the elite of our 
labor force in terms of wages and bargaining 
power. But when it comes to actual pur- 
chasing power even the powerful industrial 
unions have done no more than stay even. 
Average wage increases granted construction 
workers, workers in retail trade, Federal, 
State, and city employees and office workers 
have failed in the last year, by various 
amounts, to keep pace with the 9-percent rise 
in consumer prices, One-third of all wage 
earners have received no increase since the 
start of the Korean war. Even if we go back 
to the start of the postwar inflation in 1946 
and compare present take-home wages with 
those paid at that time, in terms of 1951 pur- 
chasing power, there is no shred of evidence 
that labor generally has profited from in- 
flation. 

When we look at corporation profits, cer- 
tain facts stand out spectacularly. In 1939, 
before the outbreak of World War II, corpo- 
rate profits before taxes were $6,500,000,000, 
and after taxes $5,000,000,000. In 1944 at the 
peak of the war effort, these profits rose to 
$24,300,000,000 before taxes and $13,500,000,- 
000 after taxes. Corporation profits are now 
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running at a rate in excess of $50,000,000,000 
before taxes and $24,000,000,000 after taxes. 
This represents a corporation-profits in- 
crease of close to 200 percent since the peak 
war period, either before or after taxes. 

Such averages can be misleading. Some 
farmers and some workers have received in- 
creases in income which more than compen- 
sate for higher prices. Some corporations, 
particularly in retail trade, have done far 
less well than the general profit figures 
indicate. But regardless of how we may 
weigh these averages the general situation is 
clear. Corporations as a whole, and manu- 
facturing in particular, have received a 
growing percentage of our economic wealth 
in the last 5 years, and this trend has in- 
creased sharply since Korea. At the same 
time a majority of farmers and workers have 
faced a drop in their monthly purchasing 
power. Those with savings accounts, insur- 
ance and Government bonds have suffered 
additional losses as the value of the dollar 
has dropped. 

This uneven economic picture has resulted 
in considerable bitterness which has grown 
in spite of the determined efforts of Messrs. 
Eric Johnston, Mike DiSalle, and their hard- 
working staffs to control prices in the face of 
many handicaps. 


II. WHAT LIES AHEAD 


At present we are in the midst of a breath- 
ing spell. The action of OPS in applying 
over-all price controls in January slowed 
down the rate of increase in the cost of liv- 
ing. The roll-back in beef prices was proof 
that the administration had the courage to 
tackle a formidable lobby. The general pres- 
sure on price ceilings has been relieved tem- 
porarily by the reduction in inventories and 
the slowing down of scare buying. 

However, 874,000, 000, 000 will be spent by 
our Federal Government in the fiscal year 
starting June 30, largely on military prepar- 
edness. This staggering sum totals nearly 25 
percent of our gross national product. It is 
twice our entire Federal budget of 1947. This 
extra Government spending, which will begin 
to reach its peak in the early fall, will be 
piled onto an economy already operating at 
full blast. Today we have none of the slack 
in unemployed workers, unused manufactur- 
ing facilities, farm lands, and surplus ma- 
terials which were available to us before Pearl 
Harbor. 

In the face of this pressure, seven or eight 
million rented homes, many of them in con- 
gested industrial areas, are without any rent- 
control protection. Many key agricultural 
products are still below parity (the theoreti- 
cal level at which farmers’ income on specific 
products is in reasonable balance with their 
costs). Since by law no price ceiling can be 
set below parity, this will eventually mean 
sharp increases in the farm prices of many 
fresh fruits, vegetables, wheat, and animal 
feeds, and in the retail prices of bread, pork, 
eggs, chickens, and dairy products. In the 
meantime wages are being tied to a cost of 
living which is almost certain to increase. 
This is simple justice in the present infia- 
tionary situation, and large profits will allow 
for the absorption of wage increases in most 
industries. But there are other industries 
where higher wages, sooner or later, must re- 
sult in higher prices. 

Thus we see a potentially dangerous in- 
crease in our present inflation added on top 
of an inflation which has already tested the 
patience and the bankrolls of many tens of 
millions of consumers, businessmen, and 
workers and farmers. This situation can be 
met successfully only through a program that 
measures up to the harsh economic and po- 
litical realities which confront us. 


III. WHAT NEEDS TO BE DONE? 


The most important single lesson learned 
from our fight against inflation during World 
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War II is that we cannot successfully admin- 


ister creeping inflation. There is one way, 


and only one way, that inflation can be held 
in check, and that is by establishing a firm 
average price, rent, and wage line, and then 
proceeding to hold that line with the utmost 
firmness. This does not mean that no price, 
rent, or wage increases ever can be granted. 
But it does mean that the averages must 
remain steady. 

The second lesson is that such a line can- 
not be established and held without the un- 
derstanding support of the three major eco- 
nomic groups—businessmen, farmers, and 
labor. If any one of these three groups feels 
that it has been unfairly tieated the result- 
ing pressures will soon get out of hand. 

A balance of this kind was established 
during World War II. Far from slowing down 
production, this wartime stabilization pro- 
gram, by assuring stable costs for raw mate- 
rials, industrial parts, consumer goods, food, 
rent, and apparel, was instrumental in push- 
ing production, in actual units and not in- 
flated dollars, to heights which even in 1951 
have not yet been equaled. 

The present balance between our three 
major economic groups is not a sound bal- 
ance, Farmers, under the Parity Act, are 
looking forward to higher prices. In the 
present situation these higher prices must 
inevitably be paid by the consumer. The 
wage-stabilization program accepts this fact 
and assures labor that higher wages will be 
allowed to compensate for whatever in- 
creases occur in the cost of living. 

The resulting high prices will lead by law 
to still higher parity figures for farm prod- 
ucts. For the present, businessmen will be 
expected to absorb higher wages from the 
tremendous profits which they have been 
rolling up. But gradually these profit cush- 
ions will disappear and the continuing cycle 
will eventually create the need for additional 
manufacturing price increases. 

Those who claim that this dangerous sit- 
uation can be met simply by further increas- 
ing taxes and tightening credit controls are 
not facing up to the facts of life. If Con- 
gress could be induced to authorize suffi- 
ciently high taxes we could, of course, soak 
up all the excess personal and business in- 
come that is now being created by the de- 
fense program. By drastically modifying the 
public’s ability to buy goods, we could re- 
lieve, and even eliminate the pressure on 
prices. 

But a tax program Spartan enough to 
achieve these objectives would multiply many 
times over the bitterness that has already de- 
veloped. It would discriminate harshly 
against the lower- and middle-income groups 
whose purchasing power in most cases has 
already been sharply reduced by inflation. In 
the meantime the living standards of upper 
income groups with substantial cash reserves 
and no need for credit, would scarcely be 
affected at all. 

Inflation can only be stopped by breaking 
the vicious cycle of rising farm prices, rising 
farm costs, rising cost of living, and rising 
wages. What we must do is to accept the 
parity principle with all its imperfections, 
and then build a practical program which 
will assure a stable cost of living through 
direct controls. 

A program that meets these objectives 
must necessarily be a tough program. I be- 
lieve that it will take no less than the 
following series of proposals to reach the ob- 
jectives which I have stated above. 

1. We must convince the working people 
of this country, including our farmers, that 
the cost of living will henceforth be held 
firmly at the lowest possible levels. Because 
of the tremendous complexity of our eco- 
nomic system, I believe that it is not prac- 
tical to stabilize prices at any levels lower 
than the average of those in effect on January 
15—5 months ago. Even this will require a 
roll-back in many present prices. 


The recently announced roll-back in beef 
which will be finally completed in October, 
will give us a 1 percent cut in average food 
prices. An additional 2 percent could be 
achieved with the same kind of consumer 
subsidies which we used so successfully dur- 
ing World War II, applied to a few key 
products, such as coffee. 

This subsidy roll-back program would cost 
in the neighborhood of $600,000,000 annually. 
But we must also face the fact that many key 
food products, including corn, which is our 
principal livestock feed, are still below parity 
and sooner or later this will mean higher 
prices at the farm. If we are determined to 
hold a strict cost-of-living line, any increases 
in farm prices must be met by additional 
subsidies. Only in this way can we avoid 
a further increase in retail food prices. The 
eventual cost of this entire subsidy program, 
including roll-backs, would total something 
like $1,600,000,C00. 

Such consumer subsidies would come from 
genera! tax revenue. But in the long run 
they would save the taxpayers money. By 
subsidizing the increased cost of some food 
products at the farm we would avoid the 
need cf much greater increases in food prices 
at retail. With our cost of living held in 
line through subsidies, we could avoid in- 
creased wages which otherwise will increase 
the cost of our defense program by many ad- 
ditional billions of dollars. 

In addition, dollar and cents ceilings 
should be put into effect, wherever possible, 
on food and other items which are important 
to the cost of living. In the process of set- 
ting these dollar and cents ceilings it would 
be possible to lower the prices of some Manu- 
factured products which are now badly out 
of line. 

Legislation should also provide for mainte- 
nance of quality standards on apparel and 
consumer durables and to guarantee that 
manufacturers will eontimue to produce low- 
priced and medium-priced merchandise in 
the normal proportions. (During the war 
many consumers were forced to buy higher 
quality products that they could not really 
afford.) 

Unless the present crisis develops into total 
war, or we run into serious crop failures, 
the rationing of goods to consumers will not 
be necessary. 

2. Rent control should be reestablished on 
all rental units, as during the war period. 
We cannot hold the cost-of-living line, re- 
gardless of what we are able to do on food 
prices, if rentals are allowed to continue 
upward as they are now doing in many sec- 
tions of the country. Rent controls should 
also be applied on new construction with 
ample room for incentive profits; also on 
office space and other commercial rentals 
where businessmen have been the victims of 
considerable gouging during the last few 
months, 

3. When firm price and rent controls are 
established, and only if such controls are 
established, wage-rate increases should be 
prohibited with the following exceptions: 
increases which are now in process; increases 
to establish minimum standards for fringe 
benefits such as vacationtime and extra 
shift; increases to secure labor a reasonable 
share of extra income made possible by a 
step-up in labor productivity on our as- 
sembly lines or in construction work, pro- 
vided some means can be developed to meas- 
ure such increases with reasonable accuracy. 

4. In order to stiffen this price, wage, and 
rent hold-the-line program, specific penal- 
ties should be set up against any failure on 
the part of the Government to carry out its 
responsibility. If such failure occurs, in- 
creases sufficient to cover the higher living 
costs should be granted to labor, to people 
receiving social-security, old-age assistance, 
and aid-to-dependent-children benefits, and 
to private holders of Federal savings bonds. 

If the present inflationary danger is likely 
to last no more than 2 or 3 years, and if we 
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have a vigorously administered program, a 
3-percent cost-of-living cushion should be 
sufficient. If acute inflationary pressures are 
likely to last for a longer period the cushion 
could be established at a 1½-percent annual 
basis, with equivalent cost-of-living bonuses 
payable if the Consumers Price Index rises at 
a faster rate. A guaranty of this kind, in my 
opinion, is needed to tighten the entire pro- 
gram. If the program itself is successful, 
these cost-of-living bonuses will not need to 
be paid. 

5. A stiffer allocation program should be 


set up to assure defense housing wherever 


it is necessary. Allocations should also be 
set up to assure the building of schools and 
hospitals to the extent that building mate- 
rials are available. 

6. Government costs should be cut wher- 
ever possible. But the present crisis should 
not be used as an excuse to sabotage essen- 
tial welfare, educational, and public-health 
services. 

7. Some kind of an international alloca- 
tion program agency should be established 
by the western nations and their associates 
to guarantee a fair distribution of raw mate- 
rials in the international markets at reason- 
able prices. Wherever international prices 
are set at higher levels than those now being 
paid for raw materials in our own domestic 
market our Government should purchase the 
foreign commodities and resell them at the 
domestic price. It would be far cheaper for 
the Government to pay this loss than to 
raise the domestic price and thus allow the 
full impact of the price increase to hit the 
rearmament program. The United States 
simply must take the leadership in stopping, 
or at least modifying, the inflation that is 
now sweeping the world. 

8. Such a program of direct price, rent, 
wage, and allocation controls, backed up by 
subsidies and a Government cost-of-living 
guaranty, will stabilize prices, wages, and 
rents. However, we will also need a more 
vigorous tax and credit-control program to 
soak up excess purchasing power, and to 
keep inflation from exploding like a time 
bomb when direct controls are removed. 
The practical minimum of action needed to 
balance our Federal budget and to ease the 
pressure on prices, in my opinion, is com- 
prised of the following steps: 

Increases in the Federal income tax. But 
special regard should be shown for families 
earning less than $4,000 a year. A further 
increase in the excess-profits taxes. In- 
creased excise taxes on higher-priced auto- 
mobiles, consumer durables, and luxury prod- 
ucts, established on a sliding scale, with 
sharply higher rates on de luxe models. 

Credit controls on the same sliding scale. 
Tightening of controls on commodity specu- 
lation, and, if Congress is unwilling to pass 
the necessary increase in taxes, we should 
consider an enforced savings program to 
close the inflationary gap—a device used 
successfully in several European countries 
as an inflationary curb. Savings bonds 
issued under this program should pay a rea- 
sonable rate of interest. They should be 
repayable on a staggered scale after the 
emergency is over. A bonus allowance 
should be provided for any cost-of-living 
increase of more than 3 percent which occurs 
during the period of direct controls. 

Clearly, there is no painless way to stop 
the present inflation and to restore full con- 
fidence, both at home and abroad, in the 
purchasing power. of the American dollar. 
But each week that inflation remains un- 
checked will produce further distortions in 
our economy, further injustices, further im- 
pediments to our national security and to 
our future economic well-being. 

It will be a serious mistake for Congress 
to listen so hard to the siren song of the 
special interests that it ignores the plain 
needs of our people. In the last few years, 
and particularly in the last 11 months, tens 
of millions of workers, farmers, businessmen, 
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and consumers have learned the hard way 
that inflation is a harsh master that plays 
few favorites. They are ready now to sup- 
port an all-out price-and-wage-control pro- 
gram to the hilt. 


We Fight a Year for What? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DEWEY SHORT 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 25, 1951 


Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
the following timely and thought-pro- 
voking article by Constantine Brown, 
which appeared in today’s Washington 
Evening Star: 


We FIGHT A YEAR FOR WHAT?—AMERICAN 
MILITARY VIEWS OUTWEIGHED BY DIPLOMATIC 
Arms OF NATIONS CONTRIBUTING 10 PERCENT 
or Our Errort 

(By Constantine Brown) 

One year has elapsed since the “police 
action” in Korea started. The score at the 
end of this 12 months of fighting is: Nearly 
175,000 American casualties (combat and 
noncombat); spending at the rate of $500,- 
000,000 a week; death in combat and other- 
wise of about 2,500,000 South Koreans and 
total destruction of almost every city in 
Korea. 

The enemy has suffered upward of 1,250,- 
000 North Koreans and Red Chinese casual- 
ties and an equal devastation of land. 

The request made to the United Nations 
last week by the Supreme Commander in 
the Far East, Gen, Matthew B. Ridgway, for 
an increase of United Nations contingents 
was received with the utmost coolness. A 
number of United Nations representatives 
expressed their doubts that their govern- 
ments will heed the plea at this time. 
They will want to await the outcome of the 
Russian cease-fire proposal. 

A joint committee charged by the Senate 
with probing into the dismissal of General 
MacArthur is near completion of the most 
thorough inquiry into our diplomatic and 
political startegy ever made. It demon- 
strated a spirit of nonpartisanism seldom, 
if ever, shown in Senate history. Its report 
is likely to show an impressive area of agree- 
ment between Democrats and Republicans, 
insofar as some of the major questions of 
the investigation are concerned. 

Our objectives in this war, which has cost 

”us more casualties than all previous cam- 
paigns except the last two world wars, are 
still obscure so far as the average American 
is concerned. Secretary of State Acheson 
testified that “The military objectives of the 

United Netions in Korea are to repel the 

armed attack which occurred against the 

Republic of Korea and restore peace and 

security in that area. The long-term politi- 

cal objective has been to establish a free, 
independent and democratic Korea.” 

To the average person this sounds like the 
usual diplomatic double-talk. Our military 
objective is to defeat the enemy, The mili- 
tary strategy of General Ridgway and Lt. 
Gen. James A. Van Fleet is subordinated, 
however, to international displomatie con- 
siderations. These are dictated by our 
United Nations associates, although their 
military stake in the war represents only 
about 10 percent of our effort. 

Under the dictates of diplomatic strategy 
our forces must fight a purely defensive war. 
Our offensives undertaken in recent months 
actually were defensive moves intended to 
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frustrate as much as possible the enemy's 
aggression, 

The military concept of our Joint Chiefs 
of Staff, a concept greatly influenced by 
diplomacy, is to kill as many Chinese Reds 
as possible, in the hope that some day the 
Peiping puppets will find out that they 
can't win and will then be amenable to the 
United Nations liberal peace terms. 

When asked by Senator LYNDON JOHNSON, 
“Are you convinced that the course we now 
are following in Korea will bring victory 
with the least loss of life and danger of a 
«third world war?” Mr. Acheson replied em- 
phatically, “I am, Senator.” 

Since Mr. Acheson made that statement 2 
weeks ago, our battle casualties have in- 
creased and so have those of the enemy. 
The war of attrition goes on. 

Moscow’s puppets have been told that they 
need not take the words of the American 
Secretary of State as to their seating in the 
United Nations and possession of Formosa 
too literally, and that in such matters the 
majority of the United Nations, not America 
alone, has the final word. 

But the Communist leaders have turned a 
deaf ear even to these assurances, which are 
not without foundation. The reason is that 
the key to the solution of what last year was 
optimistically called a police action in Ko- 
rea is to be found not in Peiping but in 
Moscow. And the men in the Kremlin are 
overjoyed to see some of the best American 
forces being whittled down in Korea, 

Meanwhile, it is inconsequential to them 
how many Chinese are lost in hattle. The 
Kremlin's Charlie McCarthy, Mao Tze-tung, 
stated some time before the outbreak of 
the Korean conflict that China is overpopu- 
lated by 50,000,000. The loss in Korea is a 
mere drop in the bucket, even if they do 
represent fighting soldiers. These can be 
replaced by a few months of training, pro- 
vided Mother Russia is willing to provide 
the necessary equipment. 

Our fighting men in Korea have found 
that Moscow has not gone back on its pup- 
pets insofar as military equipment is con- 
cerned. 


General Hurley’s Contradictions 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL W. YORTY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 25, 1951 


Mr. YORTY. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing editorial, which appeared in the 
Washington Post on Sunday, June 24, 
merits our attention: 

Year OF THE MYTH 

Of all the persons who should claim pre- 
science about the years 1945-51, General 
Hurley ought to be the last. He tells the 
Russell committee that before President 
Roosevelt died, he had his doubts about the 
Yalta agreement of February 1945, and sent 
General Hurley to see first Churchill in Lon- 
don and then Stalin in Moscow in the quest 
for adjustment. This General Hurley did. 
What he got out of Mr. Churchill is not re- 
vealed in detail, but there is a good deal in 
the white paper on China about the Hurley 
trip to Moscow. On his mind was Chinese 
unification, not Yalta. The following are 
some excerpts from the Hurley interview 
with Stalin of April 1945: 

“I stated with frankness that I had been 
instrumental in instituting conferences and 
negotiations between the Chinese Communist 
Party and the Chinese Government (for 
unification). 
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“I had advised the Communists to request 
representation at San Francisco (United Na- 
tions Conference) through the National Gov- 
ernment. I told him that this decision had 
been upheld by President Roosevelt, and 
that the President had advised Chiang Kai- 
shek of the advisability of the National Gov- 
ernment’s permitting the Chinese Commu- 
nist Party to be represented on the Chinese 
National Government delegation to the con- 
ference at San Francisco. 

“I told the Marshal that it was a very 
hopeful sign when Chiang Kai-shek offered 
a place on the delegation to San Francisco 
to a Chinese Communist.” 

And so on. Stalin, according to General 
Hurley, agreed “unqualifiedly” with all that, 
Hurley said, and plans were laid for a pact 
with China to confirm Yalta, based upon 
support for the National government and 
the safeguarding of Chinese sovereignty. 
Hurley was clearly jubilant over the success 
of his mission. But there were two men in 
our Moscow Embassy who were troubled over 
General Hurley’s naiveté. One was Averell 
Harriman, the other George F. Kennan. And 
what they had to say to Washington is given 
in some detail in the white paper. 

But General Hurley by this time had pro- 
ceeded to Chungking in furtherance of his 
8 to unify China. He reported in July 

“Before the Yalta conference I suggested 
to President Roosevelt a plan to force the 
National government to make more liberal 
political concessions in order to make possi- 
ble a settlement with the Communists. The 
President did not approve the suggestion. I 
believe the Soviet’s attitude toward the 
Chinese Communists is as I related it to the 
President in September last year and have 
reported many times since. (That they were 
not Communists at all.) This is also borne 
out by Stalin's statement to Hopkins and 
Harriman. Notwithstanding all this, the 
Chinese Communists still believe that they 
have the support of the Soviet. Nothing will 
change their opinion on this subject until 
a treaty has been signed between the Soviet 
and China in which the Soviet agrees to 
support the National government.” 

And so on. Well, the Sino-Soviet treaty 
was signed, August 14, 1945, giving effect to 
the concessions in Manchuria which the 
Russians had extorted out of Messrs. 
Churchill and Roosevelt at Yalta, At the 
same time the treaty pledged Soviet ma- 
terial and moral aid to the National govern- 
ment. This was the vital thing that count- 
ed with General Hurley—that and the 
promise he had had from Stalin that Russia 
would respect both Chinese sovereignty in 
Manchuria and the open door principle. He 
was satisfied, and was still satisfied when he 
Meera before Senate committee, Decem- 

er 5. 

“Our policy and the Russian Chinese pol- 
icy are in accord. Russia, I believe, is ad- 
hering to the policy which she agreed to in 
the Sino-Soviet treaty in August 1945.” 

Equally satisfied, according to reports ap- 
pearing in the white paper and all the news- 
Paper clippings, was Chiang Kai-shek and 
the National government. Yet the Sino- 
Soviet agreement actually went beyond the 
generalized concessions of Yalta in the de- 
tails giving Russia powers in Dairen and 
Port Arthur. And the Russians would have 
gotten more powers but for—not General 
Hurley and the Chinese—but the maligned 
State Department. 

The facts emerging from the documents 
are clear as crystal. General Hurley, not 
General Marshall, was the father of the 
idea of bringing together the Chinese Com- 
munists and the Nationalists. General Hur- 
ley did not think the Chinese Communists 
were Communists at all. He accepted all 
Moscow’s assurances. Our greatest enemies 
in the Far East were the imperialists of 
Britain, France, and the Netherlands. Just 
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before leaving China, he said (white paper, 
p. 103) that notwithstanding all the unjust 
and untrue accusations, “he was the best 
friend the Chinese Communists had in 
Chungking.” Whatever he was, he was not 
the great prophet that he implies he was. 
How the public is being befuddled about a 
year, viz 1945, which is becoming the year 
of the myth. 


Price Control 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


O 


HON. WILLIAM S. HILL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 25, 1951 


Mr. HILL. Mr. Speaker, I wish to in- 
sert in the Appendix of the RECORD a 
statement made on May 29, 1951, at 
New York by Price Stabilizer Michael V. 
DiSalle, which was published in the 
Washington Post on May 29, 1951. 

Also a statement filed with the House 
and Senate Banking and Currency Com- 
mittees on June 8, 1951, by Rivers Peter- 
son, managing director, the National 
Retail Hardware Association. The 
headquarters of Mr. Peterson’s organi- 
zation is Indianapolis, Ind. This is an 
organization that represents large and 
small retail hardware dealers in every 
section and part of the United States. 
It has been organized for a number of 
years and directly represents the desires 
and wishes of the small hardware retail- 
ers throughout the entire country, 

The above-mentioned follows: 

[From the Washington Post of May 29, 1951] 


As Price CONTROL Am, DISALLE Says ADMIN- 
ISTRATION WANTS TO LICENSE ALL BUSINESS 


New Tonk, May 29.—Price Stabilizer 
Michael V. DiSalle declared tonight the 
administration wants to license all businesses 
so they can be put out of operation if they 
violate controls. 

He said the licensing program was one of 
the important additions to present price-con- 
trol legislation that would be asked by the 
administration, 

If all businesses are licensed, he said, “we 
can have a means of suspending businesses 
from operating if they violate the regula- 
tions.” 

DiSalle appeared with Representative AL- 
BERT M. CoLe, Republican, Kansas, on an 
American Broadcasting System television 
program, On Trial. 

Earlier, DiSalle told a luncheon meeting 
that he took the job of price stabilization 
director with the stipulation that he would 
remain as long as it suited “the pleasure of 
the President.” 


STATEMENT OF THE NATIONAL RETAIL HARD- 
WARE ASSOCIATION TO BANKING AND CUR- 
RENCY COMMITTEE, JUNE 8, 1951 


This statement is made on behalf of the 
more than 20,000 members of the National 
Retail Hardware Association and is submit- 
ted as a result of a wave of protest from 
these independent merchants against ad- 
ministrative actions of the Office of Price 


, Stabilization. . 


The National Retail Hardware Association, 
organized in 1901, is an affiliation of 37 State 
and regional retail hardware associations with 
retail hardware store members in every State 
of the Union. 


This organization wishes to record its op- 
position to the extension of the Price Control 
Act for the following reasons: 

1. Prices cannot be controlled unless all 
basic costs that go into prices are likewise 
controlled. Wages and salaries are the 
largest, most important elements in these 
t«sic costs. It is apparent that the admin- 
istration does not intend to control wages. 

This organization does not contend that 
wages should be frozen at their present levels 
or that they should have been frozen at some 
previous level. We do not pretend to know 


the proper relationship between wage levels 


and buying prices, and we realize that it is 
impossible to freeze wages at any given level 
without working extreme hardship in many 
cases. 

Nevertheless, wage increases made by a 
single manufacturer, or by a group of manu- 
facturers, must be reflected in higher selling 
prices by such producers of their products. 
When prices are frozen and wage increases 
are permitted, complete chaos results at the 
retail level. 

2. Price controls without integrated con- 
trol of all basic cost factors did not work 
during World War II and will not be effec- 
tive this time. 

Unless the manufacturer is permitted to 
reflect his increased costs in his selling prices, 
one of three things happens: (a) The manu- 
facturer stops making the product because 
it is unprofitable to him; (b) The manufac- 
turer produces an inferior product which he 
sells in place of, and at the control price 
of, the one which has become unprofitable; 
(c) The manufacturer makes a slight change 
in the design, or even the color, of the prod- 
uct and markets it as a new product at a 
higher price. 

The history of the price-control opera- 
tion during World War Il is full of such 
cases. Retailers complained bitterly and pro- 
duced evidence showing that good merchan- 
dise had completely disappeared from the 
market and was replaced by inferior prod- 
ucts which sold at the control price of the 
good product. This effected a substantial 
price increase (value considered) for the 
consumer, Furthermore, a manufacturer 
who had never made a given product en- 
tered into its production because as a new 
product, never priced by this manufacturer 
before, he could get an even higher price 
than that for which the regular manufac- 
turer would have been willing to sell his 
product, Again the consumer was required 
to pay higher prices than the control regu- 
lations intended. 

We quote herewith from a letter written 
recently by a manufacturer to his whole- 
saler customers. This letter supports, in 
part, the points made above. ‘ 

The manufacturer states: 

“Our preliminary calculations on our en- 
tire line under Manufacturers Ceiling Price 
Regulation No. 22 shows the following 
results: 

“We have completed calculations on 103 
items, Of these, 29 items are not affected; 
on 59 items the prices can be rolled forward; 
and on 15 items, the prices will have to be 
rolled back. There are 52 items on which 
it will be impossible to complete calculation 
by May 28. As a result we have petitioned 
OPS for a 30-day extension. On the 15 
items for which we will have to roll back our 
prices, current costs are considerably higher 
than the rolled back price. Accordingly, it 
would not be advisable to continue the 
manufacture of these items. 

“At the same time, in view of the present 
economy, we do not think it advisable to 
increase prices even though we are allowed 
to do so on 59 items. would like to stay 
status quo and I believe other manufacturers 
of our lines and you, our customers, would be 
satisfied also. 

“We are just writing you this letter now 
to give you the situation as we see it and 
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let you know there are some roll-backs but 
there are also considerably more roll-for- 
wards, 

“As soon as our calculations are complete 
we will advise you whether or not we are 
going to discontinue those items which would 
have to be sold below cost.” 

This letter gives an excellent view of price 
control in operation at the manufacturing 
level. The manufacturer can increase his 
selling prices on 59 items, and there is no one 
to make him continue the manufacture of 
15 items on which, according to the regula- 
tion, he will have to reduce prices to an 
extent requiring him to sell these products 
at a loss. 

3. The Office of Price Stabilization appar- 
ently intends to try to reduce the amount of 
price increases by reducing the retailers’ cus- 
tomary, historic margin. 

Hardware retailers have never made large 
profits per dollar of sales. The National 
Retail Hardware Association has for many 
years made an annual survey to find, among 
other things, the amount of profit made by 
its members. Figures from 1,127 stores rep- 
resentative of size and geographical location 
were used in compiling the averages for the 
year 1949, the last year for which the survey 
is complete. These 1,127 stores had average 
sales that year of $86,575. These 1,127 stores 
had earnings on sales, before Federal income 
taxes, of $4.05 for each $100 worth of goods 
sold. The average profit, before Federal in- 
come taxes, for these stores was about $3,500 
per store. Such stores cannot afford to have 
their margins reduced. Note, however, the 
following provision in Ceiling Price Regula- 
tion No. 7, amendment 2, section 30a: 

“Permitted increase: Various OPS regula- 
tions may provide for increases in your sup- 
plier’s ceiling prices. Some of these regula- 
tions may require your supplier to break 
down his price increase to you into two parts, 
the first part being the basic price and the 
second part a ‘permitted increase’ (that is, 
the portion of the increase granted your 
supplier which the regulation allows you to 
pass on to the consumer). You must use 
the basic price (without adding the ‘per- 
mitted increase’) to find your net cost for 
determining your ceiling price under this 
regulation. Then you may add the amount 
designated as a permitted increase to your 
ceiling price as otherwise determined under 
this regulation.” 

The effect of this provision is to reduce the 
normal margin of the retailer. The regula- 
tion tends then to become “profit control” 
rather than price control. 

4. Price- control regulations work unbear- 
able hardships on small retailers, 

Mention has been made of Ceiling Price 
Regulation No. 7. The entire retail hardware 
trade was brought under this regulation, 
without consultation of members of the 
trade, after the regulation had been devel- 
oped by and for the large department stores, 
Hardware retailers found it absolutely im- 
possible to do the book work which this 
regulation required. 

Appeal was made to the Office of Price 
Stabilization for development of an alterna- 
tive price-control order which would be prac- 
ticed for the retail hardware trade. Appeal 
for relief under this regulation was made 
entirely on the basis that it was completely 
impractical in operation for the retail hard- 
ware trade because of the complicated chart 
preparing requirements. The chart require- 
ments of the order were practically impos- 
sible for hardware retailers to follow by 
reason of their entirely different buying and 
invoicing methods from that of department 
stores for which the regulation was developed. 

After considerable delay, officials of the 
Office of Price Stabilization, having received 
vigorcus protests from hardware retailers 
throughout the country, agreed that the me- 
chanics of the order were not practical for 
the retail hardware trade and they set up a 
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retail hardware advisory committee to deter- 
mine an alternate procedure for this indus- 
try. As a result of meetings of this com- 
mittee and the work which it did, top offi- 
cials of the Office of Price Stabilization as- 
sured the retail hardware trade that an alter- 
native order would be developed. The as- 
sistant to the Director of the Office of Price 
Stabilization on May 15 in a telegram to our 
Dallas, Tex., office informed the industry that 
the retail advisory committee had convinced 
national officials to alleviate completely the 
burden on retail hardware dealers which was 
caused by the application of Ceiling Price 
Regulation No. 7, He stated that this relief 
would be “announced early next week.” This 
promised action was never taken. 

The Office of Price Stabilization did, how- 
ever, issue an amendment to Ceiling Price 
Regulation No. 7 to remove from its cover- 
age the large supermarkets and this amend- 
ment did relieve also a considerable number 
of hardware retailers from preparing the 
complicated charts. A large number of hard- 
ware retailers were still left under this order 
and have not been able to prepare and file 
their charts by the deadline date of May 31 
as required by the order. Even though the 
Office of Price Stabilization had promised 
relief prior to the deadline date, the Agency 
publicly announced that these retailers who 
had not completed their charts by May 31 
could not do business legally after that date. 

This example is cited to indicate to you 
why hardware retailers feel that the actions 
of the Office of Price Stabilization are domi- 
nated by big business with regard to the 
regulations and procedures governing the 
retail trade. Its employees and consultants 
who have had retail experience were from the 
large-store field. They apparently had no 
conception of the problems the smaller re- 
tailers face and obviously were completely 
unfamiliar with retail methods in the hard- 
ware business. 

5. Price control as being administered is a 
useless, expensive undertaking. 

Thousands of workers are added to Gov- 
ernment payrolls and millions of dollars are 
being spent in the effort to control prices, 
The history of the administration of price 
control under the old OPA is being repeated 
by the Office of Price Stabilization. 

The ordinary retailer operates at fixed 
mark-ups on various lines of merchandise. 
Experience has taught him that he has to 
get these mark-ups in order to stay in busi- 
ness. Experience has also taught him that 
competition will generally prevent any effort 
on his part to get a higher mark-up. 

Either with or without price control, the 
retailer will accordingly attempt to get these 
historic mark-ups. On the other hand, even 
in the face of scarcities of merchandise, the 
vast majority of these retailers will not at- 
tempt to make more than his normal margin. 
A simple regulation freezing a retailer to his 
historic margin under procedures which the 
retailer can understand and practically fol- 
low will be much more effective than the one 
which would require him to alter completely 
his business practices. Such a regulation 
would meet with complete acceptance and 
receive full cooperation from retailers. 

There are, of course, exceptions. But those 
who would take advantage of a situation 
caused by overplentiful supplies of money or 
merchandise scarcities will do so despite the 
most rigid controls that can be developed. 
It is physically impossible to adequately 
police more than half a million retail estab- 
lishments. The retailer who wants to ignore 
various price regulations will do so regard- 
less of any complicated, detailed record- 
keeping requirements. Requirements and 
procedures which are extremely complicated 
and involved will not stop the dishonest. 

It seems to us, therefore, that insofar as 
the regulation of the retail trade is con- 
cerned a simple regulation freezing historic 
margins and providing severe penalties for 


profiteering could be enforced more easily 
than theoretical and complicated regulations 
and would better accomplish the objective. 
This type of regulation would also save the 
taxpayers many millions of dollars and re- 
duce the number of civilian employees of 
the Government materially at a time when 
manpower is very much needed. The Office 
of Price Stabilization has refused to consider 
recommendations to accomplish this objec- 
tive. 

For the reasons set forth herein, the Na- 
tional Retail Hardware Association urges the 
Congress to refuse to extend the authority 
of the President to control prices and wages. 
We urge instead a program designed to in- 
crease production, accompanied by curbs on 
Government spending, which we believe will 
be much more effective for the control of 
inflation. 


Pay of Postal Employees 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. AYRES 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 25, 1951 


Mr. AYRES. Mr. Speaker, last week 
most of the Members had the privilege 
of meeting with the postal workers from 
their various districts. This group of 
Americans has been caught in the middle 
of the inflation spiral and have no one 
to turn to except their Congressmen. I 
sincerely hope that we as a group will 
not turn a deaf ear to what in my opinion 
is a legitimate and justified request. 

I think the administration is doing 
more for the bureaucratic jobholders 
than they are for the postal workers. 
President Truman realizing that under 
Federal law he cannot use the postal 
workers as a political machine is more 
interested in seeing that those on the 
Federal payroll who can engage in politi- 
cal activity are taken care of first. 

Recently a survey was made in Akron, 
Ohio, among the postal employees, the 
results of which are listed below: 

1. Have you been compelled to borrow 
privatcly, from credit union, bank, or loan 
company in order to meet your obligations? 
Yes, 346; No, 75. 

2. Have you been compelled to seek part- 
time outside employment to supplement your 
postal salary? Yes, 273; No, 136. 

3. Has it been necessary for your wife to 
work outside the home to help out with 
the family budget? Yes, 261; No, 136. 

4. Has it been necessary to refinance your 
home for this purpose? Yes, 128; No, 230. 


I quote the comments of Mr. Robert 
J. Hill, president of the Ohio State Asso- 
ciation, National Association of Letter 
Carriers: 

Many replied that they were unable to save 
the down payment for a home. Others said 
they needed the added support of the wife 
but thought it necessary that she stay home 
and rear the children. Four hundred and 
fifty-three employees participated. Ninety- 
six percent of these men are veterans of 
World War II, young men with families who 
are trying to make a go of their choice to 
make the postal service their life’s work. 
Four hundred and fifty-three employees par- 
ticipated, including 371 letter carriers; 197, 
or 53 percent of this number, are numbered 
among those most heavily burdened who en- 
tered the postal service since July 1, 1951. 
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Further proof of the distress brought about 
by the present salary situation is borne out 
by the fact that loans to members of Akron 
Postal Employees Credit Union, Inc., has in- 
creased 47 percent in numbers in the last 
year, drying up reserves for that purpose and 
creating a backlog of applications which now 
must be handled in order received. 

Still further proof is offered in the incident 
of veterans of World War II being refused 
a GI home loan because their base take- 
home pay did not meet the requirement of 
at least $72 per week. 

And as a climax we offer the material in 
the newspaper story appearing in the Akron 
Beacon-Journal of May 10, 1951, showing the 
grocery bill for a family of seven (five chil- 
dren) to be $45 per week. This story is sub- 
stantiated by statements of the parents. 

We submit the increase provided for the 
lower grade men appear to be out of propor- 
tion, but we likewise maintain that the neg- 
lect to revise the lower, or entrance grades, 
in 1945 is still having its evil effects. It is 
out of the question to expect a man taking 
home a weekly pay of $45.50 to have to ex- 
pend a greater portion of it for groceries 
and live on the remainder. 

We trust this will alert all responsible 
Congressmen to the dire need for immediate 
action to be had through passage of H. R. 
244, 


I think the most disheartening item 
outlined in Mr. Hill’s statement is the 
third paragraph, To think that an ex- 
soldier working for the Post Office De- 
partment can be refused a GI home loan 
because as a postal employee his pay is 
too low to qualify convinces me that im- 
mediate consideration should be given 
H. R. 244. 


No World 88 for General Fed- 
eration of Women's Clubs Vote to 
Rescind 1948 Resolution 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 6, 1951 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, the move to establish a world 
government received another set-back 
when the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, at its annual convention 
in Houston, Tex., May 14-19, 1951, re- 
scinded a previous resolution approving 
the principle. Under leave to extend my 
remarks I am including the resolution 
referred to: 

10. WORLD FEDERATION 
RESCINDING RESOLUTION IN FAVOR OF’ WORLD 
FEDERATION ADOPTED MAY 1948 

Whereas the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs has expressed its deep con- 
viction that world cooperation is necessary 
to continuing peace; and 

Whereas the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs has stated and reiterated its 
belief that a strong United Nations consti- 
tutes the best hope for an effective world 
cooperative effort; and 

Whereas the resolution entitled “World 
Federation” adopted by the convention of 
the General Federation of Women’s Clubs in 
1948 has been interpreted as endorsing a 
specific plan for accomplishing world co- 
operation, rather than supporting a general 
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principle, and has hampered the effort to 
assist in movements designed to strengthen 
the United Nations: Therefore 
Resolved, That the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, in convention assembled, 
May 1951, declares that the resolution en- 
titled World Federation should be, and is 
hereby, rescinded, 
Presented by: 
RESOLUTIONS COMMITTEE, 
Mrs, H. B. RITCHIE, Chairman. 
Approved by: 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 


Oklahoma Legislature Proposes Consti- 
tutional Amendment To Prevent Further 
Deficit Spending 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. GEORGE B. SCHWABE 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 25, 1951 


Mr. SCHWABE. Mr. Speaker, the 
members of the Legislature of the State 
of Oklahoma have undoubtedly become 
aware of the serious plight in which our 
Federal Government has been thrown by 
the continued deficit spending during 
the past 18 years, except during the 
Eightieth Congress. They undoubtedly 
feel, as most of us do, that Congress 
should be prevented by constitutional in- 
hibition from further deficit spending, 
which can only lead to national bank- 
ruptey, if it is continued. 

Hence, the Oklahoma Legislature pro- 
poses a constituiional amendment to 
prevent further deficit spending, and in 
an enrolled concurrent resolution No. 
26, copy of which follows, the Legislature 
of the State of Oklahoma submits its 
proposal to Congress and memorializes 
Congress. to propose and submit an 
amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States in the legislation suggested 
in the resolution of the State legislature; 
all of which follows: 


Concurrent resolution memorializing the 
Congress to propose an amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States relating 
to fiscal matters 
Be it resolved by the House of Representa- 

tives of the State of Oklahoma (the senate 

concurring therein): 

Section 1. The Legislature of the State 
of Oklahoma hereby respectfully petitions 
the Congress of the United States to propose 
the following article as an amendment to 
the Constitution of the United States: 


“ARTICLE — 


“On the first day of each regular session, 
the President shall transmit to the Congress 
his estimates of the receipts of the Govern- 
ment during the ensuing fiscal year under 
the laws existing on such date, together 
with his recommendations as to the pur- 
poses for which such receipts shall be ex- 
pended, and except in time of war or dur- 
ing the period ending on the date of the 
expiration of one full fiscal year after the 
termination thereof, the Congress shall not 
appropriate money for expenditure during 
such fiscal year in excess of such estimated 
receipts, as transmitted or as modified or re- 
vised by the President, except by a vote of 
three-fifths of each House taken by yeas 
and nays. In the event the Congress shall 
without the said three-fifths vote of each 
House taken by the yeas and nays appro- 


priate money in excess of the estimated re- 
ceipts for said fiscal year, then the Presi- 
dent is authorized and directed to reduce 
all appropriations made by the Congress, ex- 
cept for the payment of claims against the 
United States the justice of which shall 
have been judicially declared by such tri- 
bunal as may be established by the Congress 
for the investigation of claims against the 
Government, for permanent appropriations, 
appropriations for servicing the public debt, 
appropriations for veterans’ pensions and 
benefits, and trust expenditures, by such 
uniform percentage deductions as will bring 
total appropriations within the estimated 
or subsequently modified or revised receipts.” 

SEC. 2. The Legislature of the State of 
Oklahoma further respectfully petitions the 
Congress of the United States that it pro- 
vide that such amendment to the Constitu- 
tion of the United States shall be effective 
when ratified by the legislatures of three- 
fourths of the several States. 

Src. 3. The secretary of state of the State 
of Oklahoma is hereby directed_to send cer- 
tified copies of this concurrent ¥esolution to 
the Secretary of the Senate of the United 
States, to the Clerk of the House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States, to each 
Member of the Congress from the State of 
Oklahoma, and to the chief executive and 
presiding officers of the legislative bodies of 
each of the several States. 

Adopted by the house of representatives 
the 3d day of April 1951. 

James M. BULLARD, 

Speaker of the House of Representatives. 

Adopted by the senate the 29th day of 
March 1951. 

Boyp COWDEN, 
President pro tempore of the Senate. 

Received by the secretary of state this 4th 
day of April 1951, at 3 a. m. 

JOHN D, CONNER, 

Correctly enrolled: 

WILLIAM L. JONES, 
Chairman, Committee on Engrossed 
and Enrolled Bills. 


Upper Missouri River Basin Channel 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WARREN G. MAGNUSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, June 25, 1951 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to place in the 
Appendix of the Recorp several illumi- 
nating letters in opposition to the pro- 
posed deepening of the upper Missouri 
River Basin Channel to 9 feet. I am 
pleased to do so, at the request of the 
senior Senator from Montana [Mr. 
Murray], who is unavoidably absent 
from the Senate by reason of his attend- 
ance as an Official delegate of the United 
States at the International Labor Con- 
ference now being held in Geneva, Swit- 
zerland. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

UNITED STATES SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON LABOR 
AND PUBLIC WELFARE, 
June 5, 1951. 
Hon. JoHN W. BONNER, 
Governor, Helena, Mont. 

Dear JOHN: This will acknowledge your 
letter of May 18 to Harry A. Steele, secre- 
tary of the Missouri Basin Inter-Agency 
Committee. It was a splendid letter, and I 
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am indebted to you for supplying me a copy 
of your analysis of the water supply report. 
All of us are greatly indebted to you for 
your continuing fight to protect the interests 
of the upper basin against the proposed 9- 
foot flowing channel. I am enclosing a copy 
of a letter I have just written to Gladwin 
Young in which I have attempted to add a 
little to the very effective criticism which 
you have made. 
Sincerely yours, 
JaMEs E. MURRAY, 
United States Senator. 
P. S.—Dictated by Senator Murray before 
leaving the city. 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON LABOR 
AND PUBILC WELFARE, 
June 5, 1951. 
Mr. GLADWIN E. YOUNG, 
Chairman, Missouri Basin Inter-Agency 
Committee, Lincoln, Nebr. 

Dran MR, Young: I have at hand copy of 
report on adequacy of flows in the Missouri 
River with covering letter of April 30. Ihave 
received at approximately the same time 
letter of Gov. John W. Bonner, of Montana, 
under date of May 18, in which he comments 
on the water-supply report. 

I am very much disturbed by what I read 
in your report and by the contents of Gov- 
ernor Bonner's letter. 

It is very obvious to me that the Missouri 
Basin has been overplanned in relation to 
availuble assured water supply, and that 
studies of adequacy of flows being made to- 
day are being made to justify questionable 
planning rather than to serve as the basis 
for a sensible revised or new plan for he 
development of a Missouri Basin. 

As I read your report, you anticipate that 
there will be fears when supplies of water 
are inadequate for planned irrigation and 
navigation, but you attempt to minimize 
their importance. After reaching the con- 
clusion that the flow will sometimes be in- 
adequate, you call in your conclusions for 
further studies of flows on tributaries “to 
evaluate in more detail the effects of the pro- 
gram on the water yield and water uses of 
that portion of the basin below Sioux City.” 
Although in the first paragraph of your con- 
clusions you say you had adequate data, both 
your third and fourth paragraphs indicate 
that additional data are needed, and that re- 
appraisals will have to be made from time to 
time as these data become available, as to the 
feasibility of part of the works for which 
appropriations are now being asked and on 
which money is being spent. What modifi- 
cations of existing and proposed programs 
which are to cost the taxpayers billions do 
you contemplate as possibly necessary? Do 
you regard it as good public policy to go 
ahead and spend billions on the Missouri 
Basin plan which may require modifications 
and considerable losses of investment of the 
taxpayers? Do you not think we should 
know whether or not a program is feasible 
before we appropriate hundreds and hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars to its construc- 
tion? 

I shall be very much interested in your 
reply to Governor Bonner, I am sending a 
copy of this letter to the Secretary of Agri- 
culture because I feel that Secretary Bran- 
nan should personally be familiar with the 
colossal gamble with the future of the upper 
basin States to which he will be a party if 
the Pick-Sloan plan is continued with official 
support and approval. 

Sincerely yours, 
James E. MURRAY, 
United States Senator. 


May 18, 1951. 
HARRY A. STEEL, 
Secretary, Missouri Basin Inter-Agency 
Committee, Lincoln, Nebr. 


Dear Mn. STEELE; I have carefully reviewed 
the engineering report on the Adequacy of 
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Flows of the Missouri River recently pre- 
pared by the Subcommittee on Adequacy 
of Flows in the Missouri River of the Mis- 
souri Basin Inter-Agency Committee. 

As you know, I have always doubted that 
there was sufficient water, after providing 
for domestic, health, power and irrigation 
uses, to maintain the contemplated nine- 
foot channel down the river. As you re- 
call, prior to World War II, an engineering 
investigating committee doubted whether 
there was sufficient water for a six-foot navi- 
gation project if the uses I have just men- 
tioned were provided for first. 

After studying the recent report on the 
adequacy of flows in the Missouri River, I 
am more doubtful than ever that if we plan 
for sufficient water to maintain the nine- 
foot channel. This is of extreme importance 
because though it may be argued that 
priorities might be given to the uses I have 
just mentioned before navigation, yet in set- 
ting up a river plan, engineers must take 
into consideration the amount of water 
needed for the navigation channel which in 
my opinion will jeopardize the more im- 
portant and necessary uses which I have 
mentioned. 

I believe that the recent report on the 
adequacy of flows in the Missouri River, 
even though I disagree with some of its con- 
clusions, is a valuable contribution to the 
Missouri Valley future. It shows real study 
and it reflects considerable changes in the 
basic Pick-Sloan plan. 

While the report frankly admits that if 
severe drouth occurs that there will not be 
sufficient water for the channel to operate 
successfully throughout the year, I believe 
that the assumptions made in the report as 
to the availability of water for the channel 
both as to drouth and ordinary wet years 
are erroneous enough to raise the gravest 
doubt as to whether or not the proposed 
nine-foot channel can be operated success- 
fully to any degree if we preserve and safe- 
guard the water first for domestic, health, 
power and irrigation uses. We must be sure 
to do this in order for the people to have 
the advantage of this great water resource 
and to prosper because of it. 

Some of the reasons for my anxiety and 
doubt as to your conclusions pertaining to 
the supply of water needed for the nine-foot 
channel are: 

1. I doubt the accuracy of the prediction 
contained in the report that there will be no 
drought as great as 1933 for 3,300 years. 
This prediction, made to assume that there 
will be sufficient water for the 9-foot chan- 
nel, seems to me to be too hazardous a pre- 
diction when we are figuring the supply of 
such a precious resource as water for domes- 
tic, heflth, power, and irrigation uses. This 
prediction as far as I can learn from the 
report is not based in any manner upon an 
authentic tree-ring study. I have just made 
such a study, and I find that there have been 
prolonged droughts in the areas involved 
dating from 1406 to 1946. Where there is 
such an apparent conflict in predictions as 
to the supply of water, I think that in mak- 
ing a prediction we should assume years of 
drouth rather than years of wet weather in 
order to be conservative and safe in deter- 
mining the water supply. 

2. One of the basic ingredients in any 
plan for the development of the Missouri 
River is that of conservation. Improved con- 
eervation programs have and will decrease 
stream flow, a fact which your committee 
seems to have overlooked in making its pre- 
diction as to wåter supply. 

8. Increased irrigation in the upper States 
will, of course, decrease the stream flow and 
in determining the water supply, I think 
your committee should have taken into con- 
sideration the maximum lands irrigable in 
the upper States with the resultant decrease 
in stream flow. The report appears to use 
minimum in every phase of determining the 


water supply such as drouths, and I believe 
that the committee should have used maxi- 
mums instead in order to be sure of deter- 
mining water supply. 

Well, as I say, in spite of the disagree- 
ments I have with your report, I believe it is 
a step in the right direction. Yet, it is not 
enough in studying the water supply for the 
proposed development of the Missouri Basin 
if we are to utilize every drop of water as 
we should for the benefit of the people. 

In closing, may I say that I am more con- 
vinced than ever after making a study of the 
report that the answer to the question of 
adequacy of water supply for the Missouri 
Basin is the abandonment of the 9-foot chan- 
nel idea, or, in lieu thereof, a substitution of 
rome type of channel that can be efficiently 
maintained and operated with a much lower 
flowage than is now required. This is the 
safe way in order to solve the problem of 
water supply and the only way in my opinion 
to be sure that the water available in the 
Missouri River may be saved for vital uses 
of the people in the Missouri River Valley 
States. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN W. BONNER, 
Governor. 


Foreign Give-Away Program Would Make 
a Train 1,450 Miles Long 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 6, 1951 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, I shall include a copy of a letter writ- 
ten to Mr. Walter Trohan, of the Chicago 
Tribune, by Mr. Lloyd E. Whitney. Mr. 
Whitney says that foreign-aid money, if 
loaded into boxcars, would make 182,352 
carloads of dollars, or a train 1,450 miles 
long. 

JUNE 4, 1951. 
Mr. WALTER TROHAN, 
Chief of Washington Bureau, 
The Chicago Tribune, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. TROHAN: Your article in this 
morning’s Tribune points out that, including 
the $8,500,000,000 Mr. Truman desires of Con- 
gress for his foreign give-away program this 
year, the grand total of such philanthropy 
during the past decade is $124,000,000,000. 

Because I have been engaged in trans- 
portation during all of my business life, my 
thought instinctively translates such figures 
into carloads of dollars to arrive at an under- 
standing of just how much money such a 
sum really is. 

A silver dollar weighs 26% grams, or ap- 
proximately $17 to the avoirdupois pound. 
Forty thousand pounds is considered a good 
average loading of a boxcar, and on this basis 
there would be $680,000 to the carload. 

Mr. Truman's give-away program this year, 
therefore, means that we are asked to load 
up 12,500 boxcars of dollars and ship them 
off to foreign lands, and during the past 
decade 182,352 carloads of such dollars, or a 
train 1,450 miles long. 

It would be interesting to question some 
of our Congressmen relative to where they 
find in the Constitution authority for such 
damned nonsense. 

Very truly yours, 
Lioyp E. WHITNEY. 
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0 


HON. ANTONIO M. FERNANDEZ 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 25, 1951 


Mr. FERNANDEZ. Mr. Speaker, it is 
well to keep reminding ourselves that 
the correctness of decisions made and 
action taken back in 1945 cannot be 
viewed in the same light under present 
day developments. Even the most bril- 
liant men in our Government could not 
then foresee how strange their conduct 
would look 5 years later, as is shown 
by the excerpts contained in the follow- 
ing editorial which appeared in Sun- 
day’s Washington Post: i 


YEAR OF THE MYTH 


Of all the persons who should claim pre- 
science about the years 1945-51, General 
Hurley ought to be the last. He tells the 
Russell committee that, before President 
Roosevelt died, he had his doubts about the 
Yalta agreement of February 1945, and sent 
General Hurley to see first Churchill in Lon- 
don and then Stalin in Moscow in the quest 
for adjustment, This General Hurley did. 
What he got out of Mr. Churchill is not re- 
vealed in detail, but there is a good deal in 
the white paper on China about the Hurley 
trip to Moscow. On his mind was Chinese 
unification, not Yalta. The following are 
some excerpts from the Hurley interview 
with Stalin of April 15, 1945: 

“I stated with frankness that I had been 
instrumental in instituting conferences and 
negotiations between the Chinese Commu- 
nist Party and the Chinese Government [for 
unification]. 

“I had advised the Communists to request 
representation at San Francisco [United Na- 
tions Conference] through the National Gov- 
ernment. I told him that this decision had 
been upheld by President Roosevelt, and that 
the President had advised Chiang Kai-shek 
of the advisability of the National Govern- 
ment’s permitting the Chinese Communist 
Party to be represented on the Chinese Na- 
tional Government delegation to the con- 
ference at San Francisco. 

“I told the marshal that it was a very 
hopeful sign when Chiang Kai-shek offered 
@ place on the delegation to San Francisco 
to a Chinese Communist.” 

And so on. Stalin, according to General 
Hurley, agreed unqualifiedly with all that 
Hurley said, and plans were laid for a pact 
with China to confirm Yalta, based upon 
support for the National Government and 
the safeguarding of Chinese sovereignty. 
Hurley was clearly jubilant over the success 
of his mission. But there were two men in 
our Moscow embassy who were troubled 
over General Hurley's naiveté. One was 
Averell Harriman, the other George F. Ken- 
nan. And what they had to say to Wash- 
ington is given in some detail in the white 
paper. 

But General Hurley by this time had pro- 
ceeded to Chungking in furtherance of his 
mission to unify China. He reported in July 
1945: 

“Before the Yalta conference I suggested 
to President Roosevelt a plan to force the 
National Government to make more liberal 
political concessions in order to make pos- 
sible a settlement with the Communists. 
The President did not approve the sugges- 
tion. I believe the Soviet’s attitude toward 
the Chinese Communists is as I related it to 
the President in September last year and 
have reported many time since. [That they 
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were not Communists at all.] This is also 
borne out by Stalin’s statement to Hopkins 
and Harriman. Notwithstanding all this, the 
Chinese Communists still believe that they 
have the support of the Soviet. Nothing will 
change their opinion on this subject until a 
treaty has been signed between the Soviet 
anc China in which the Soviet agrees to 
support the National Government.” 

And so on. Well, the Sino-Soviet treaty 
was signed August 14, 1945, giving effect to 
the concessions in Manchuria which the Rus- 
sians had extorted out of Messrs. Churchill 
and Roosevelt at Yalta. At the same time 
the treaty pledged Soviet material and moral 
aid to the National Government. This was 
the vital thing that counted with General 
Hurley—that and the promise he had had 
from Stalin that Russia would respect both 
Chinese sovereignty in Manchuria and the 
open-door principle. He was satisfied, and 
was still satisfied when he testified before 
the Senate committee December 5: 

“Our policy and the Russian-Chinese pol- 
icy are in accord. Russia, I believe, is ad- 
hering to the policy which she agreed to in 
the Sino-Soviet treaty in August 1945.” 

Equally satisfied, according to reports ap- 
pearing in the white paper and all the 
newspaper clippings, was Chiang Kai-shek 
and the National Government. Yet the Sino- 
Soviet agreement actually went beyond the 
generalized concessions of Yalta in the de- 
tails giving Russia powers in Dairen and Port 
Arthur. And the Russians would have got- 
ten more powers but for—not General Hur- 
ley and the Chinese—but the maligned State 
Department. 

The facts emerging from the documents 
are clear as crystal. General Hurley, not 
General Marshall, was the father of the idea 
of bringing together the Chinese Commu- 
nists and the Nationals. General Hurley did 
not think the Chinese Communists were 
Communists at all. He accepted all Mos- 
cow's assurances. Our greatest enemies in 
the Far East were the imperialists of Brit- 
ain, France, and the Netherlands. Just be- 
fore leaving China, he said (white paper, 
p. 103) that notwithstanding all the unjust 
and untrue accusations, “he was the best 
friend the Chinese Communists had in 
Chungking.” Whatever he was, he was not 
the great prophet that he implies he was. 
How the public is being befuddled about a 
year, viz 1945, which is becoming the year 
of the myth. 


Anniversary of the Korean War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. PAUL W. SHAFER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 25, 1951 


Mr. SHAFER. Mr. Speaker, today 
marks the first anniversary of the tread- 
mill war in Korea. 

The past year has been one of tragic 
and frustrating paradoxes. It has been 
a year of brilliant performance and 
heroic sacrifice by American fighting 
men, and yet one of continued fumbling, 
bumbling leadership on the part of those 
who unconstitutionally rushed the 
Nation into the conflict. 

The past year has produced the ad- 
ministration claim that this must be 
kept a limited war, despite the fact that 
the enemy, through the intervention of 
the Chinese Communists, has long since 
made it an expanded war. 


The year ends with no measuring 
stick for either military or diplomatic 
accomplishment because the Nation’s 
leadership has offered no clear-cut ob- 
jectives. That leadership even is ad- 
mittedly afraid of victory. 

Yet the past contradictions and the 
future uncertainties will not be entirely 
profitless if the American people will 
learn three lessons from this bitter ex- 
perience: 

1. THE LESSON ABOUT GOING TO WAR 


Five years of administration assur- 
ances that United Nations membership 
would not impair the authority of Con- 
gress to declare war were scrapped by 
the Acheson-Truman decision to go to 
war in Korea. The Constitution was 
violated and the Nation divided by this 
usurpation. Despite the fact the Presi- 
dent’s action was challenged in Congress 
the instant it was announced, Acheson 
now has the effrontery to say that “it 
seemed to me that he was acting wisely 
and properly, and I did not get the feel- 
ing that there was any different view in 
the Congress.” 

Pressed by the question, during the 
MacArthur hearings, “Don’t you think 
we would have been better off if we had 
obtained congressional authorization for 
the action that we took in Korea?” 
Acheson’s feeble, wise-cracking answer 
was: “I think that a lot of people who 
now think that we should have would 
have been satisfied if we had done it.” 

The past year isn’t one of total frus- 
tration and loss if the American people 
now understand this usurpation for what 
it is—a criminally dangerous claim of 
total world-wide war-lord powers by and 
for the White House. 

2. THE LESSON ABOUT FIGHTING A WAR 


The Korean experience thoroughly 
discredits the popular and superficial 
concept of collective security. That con- 
cept involves the theory that America 
can build solid national security by de- 
pending upon other countries and by 
farming out portions of that defense re- 
sponsibility to other nations. 

The weak support and even open be- 
trayal of the so-called UN effort in 
Korea by our alleged allies—the pittance 
of manpower they have contributed, the 
supplying of war materials to our ene- 
mies, the practice of diplomatic appease- 
ment—shows up this collective security 
theory for the dangerous farce it is. The 
past year is not a total loss if we now 
truly understand that a chain is no 
stronger than its weakest links and that 
fundamentally we must look to ourselves 
for our security. 

3. THE LESSON ABOUT ENDING A WAR 


Nothing has happened in the past year, 
and nothing appears in prospect, to dis- 
prove the basic contention of General 
MacArthur that there is no substitute 
for victory. 

It is now obvious that a nation can 
enter a war in haste and repent at lei- 
sure, especially since we are told that 
the strategy of victory will put us “in 
the wrong war, at the wrong place, at 
the wrong time, and with the wrong 
enemy.” 

The past year will not be a total, tragic 
loss if we have learned the lesson of 
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rushing into a war which has no clearly 
marked exit of victory and if we have 
learned that national leadership which 
puts us into war without such a pros- 
pect of victory is totally discredited by 
that folly. 


Calculated Risk 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 22, 1951 


Mr. TEAGUE. Mr. Speaker, I have 
been greatly disturbed recently by the 
reckless attitude that is apparently be- 
ginning to color many people’s thinking 
on our far-eastern policy. At the bot- 
tom of this type of thinking is the feel- 
ing that “since we don’t know what Rus- 
sia is going to do and, anyway, they'll 
do what they want when they want re- 
gardless of what we do, let’s not consider 
Russia too much in our calculations.” 
This is dangerous thinking. 

For that reason, I believe there is 
much food for thought in the following 
editorial entitled “Calculated Risk” and 
published in the June 16, 1951, issue of 
Army Times: 

CALCULATED Risk 

We hear a lot these days about taking the 
“calculated risk” in thumbing our nose at 
Russia by broadening the scope of the Ko- 
rean war to Manchuria and Red China. 

The latest enthusiastic disciple of the 
“calculated risk” is Lt. Gen. Albert C. Wede- 
meyer, commander of the China theater in 
the latter part of World War II. General 
Wedemeyer this week told the joint Senate 
committee investigating General MacAr- 
thur's dismissal that we should break off 
diplomatic relations with Russia, take “the 
strategic initiative away from the enemy” 
and launch “actions in the political, the eco- 
nomic, in the psychosocial, and in the mili- 
tary fields at times and places of our own 
choosing.” 2 

This, says General Wedemeyer, would “not 
necessarily” be tantamount to a declaration 
of war against Russia, but “it is just a cal- 
culated risk you would just take.” 

The thing that worries us is that those 
who are most eager to have the United States 
take a “calculated risk” don't even bother 
to calculate the risk actually involved. 

Military men—such as MacArthur and 
Wedemeyer—are to be admired for having 
the courage of their convictions, but it seems 
to us that convictions of such great moment 
should be backed up by something more 
solid than personal opinions expressed in 
ponderous clichés—weasel words and pom- 
pous balderdash. 

Especially do we believethat is true when 
a military man’s convictions—if put into 
action—would involve a calculated risk un- 
der which millions of people might well meet 
sudden and terrible death in an atomic war. 

The weakness of the “calculated risk” 
favored by both General’ MacArthur and 
General Wedemeyer is to be found in their 
own words. 

General MacArthur told Congress last April 
that Russia would “not necessarily” inter- 
vene in Asia if we broadened the war along 
the lines he proposed. 

General Wedemeyer this week says that 
his plan of breaking off diplomatic relations 
and launching military actions “at times and 
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places of our own choosing” would “not 
necessarily” be tantamount to a declaration 
of war—just a “calculated risk.” Calculated 
on what basis? 

If either General MacArthur or General 
Wedemeyer—or anyone among their Repub- 
lican advocates—has truly calculated the 
risk involved in fondling the trigger of world 
war III, let him stand up before the Amer- 
ican people and detail those risks. 

What is the calculated risk? What are 
the odds for or against Russia coming into 
the war? What are the odds for or against 
atomic bombs being rained on our major 
cities—where casualties from one bomb 
might well be greater than all the casualties 
suffered in Korea in the past year? 

Let General MacArthur and General Wede- 
meyer stand before the American people and 
describe to American mothers the horrors of 
Hiroshima—horrors which will be visited 
upon young and old alike if they have mis- 
calculated or are miscalculating Russian in- 
tentions. 

Let them remind the people—and the 
Congress—that, although they and many 
Members of Congress are eager to risk an 
atomic war, the Congress itself is gambling 
recklessly with our internal security by drag- 
ging its feet in the matter of civilian defense, 

We would like to know on what basis Gen- 
erals MacArthur and Wedemeyer have cal- 
culated that Russia will stand idly by while 
we fight our way to mastery over her biggest 
satellite, Red China. To calculate means to 
ascertain or determine by mathematical 
processes—to plan with forethought. Has 
that been done? 

Before we take a calculated risk, the odds 
should be on our side. Are they in this 
instance? 

If Generals MacArthur and Wedemeyer 
have any evidence that the odds are in our 
favor, they should forthrightly communicate 
such facts to the American people. Why 
don’t they? 

Whether by quirk of circumstance or 
otherwise, it is worthy of note that even as 
General Wedemeyer eggs on his country into 
a bigger war, he has himself applied for re- 
tirement from the Army—7 years before 
reaching the mandatory retirement age. 

In the meantime, we must not heed the 
urgings of any military or political leaders 
to take a “calculated risk” unless we are pre- 
pared to pay the full price if the calculations 
prove faulty and if the risk becomes reality. 

We are not prepared—either militarily, 
spiritually, or morally—to rush headlong 
into all-out war. 


Controls and Inflation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JOHN T. WOOD 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 22, 1951 


Mr. WOOD of Idaho. Mr. Speaker, 
the author of the attached letter, Hon. 
J. H. Gipson, president of Caxton Print- 
ers, of Caldwell, Idaho, forwarded this 
appeal to Congress against controls to 
me a few days ago. I have thought it 
timely, and a sufficiently clear expres- 
sion of the principles involved in con- 
trols, to place it in the Appendix of the 
Recorp that others might benefit from 
its reading. 

To my mind this J. H. Gipson is one 
of the most outstanding men of affairs in 
Idaho. His grandfather was one of the 


founders of the famous Greeley colony 
in Colorado; his father and mother were 
early pioneers in Caldwell; and his 
mother was the only American mother 
to live to see four of her children in 
Who's Who, including the publisher 
J. H. Gipson. 

Mr. Gipson founded Caxton Printers 
at Caldwell, Idaho, iñ 1903. Beginning 
as a little country printing office, it has 
developed into the most outstanding book 
publishing concern in the West. Over 
1,000 manuscripts yearly pass through 
Mr. Gipson’s hands. He has largely 
specialized in the field of historical novels 
dealing with the history of the Pacific 
Northwest, though he has kept several 
famous libertarian books in print, which 
would otherwise have become nonavail- 
able, such as: Spencer’s Man Versus the 
State, the Return of Adam Smith, and 
Garet Garret’s the Revolution Was. 

He has never permitted himself to hold 
Office, but has been content to write, pub- 
lish, attend his party conferences, sup- 
port his party financially, and otherwise 
be an ever-present help to all candidates 
who may satisfy his very simple require- 
ments for office-holding, which are: a 
pure constitutional Americanism, a con- 
suming desire to stand for good govern- 
ment, and a fierce opposition to com- 
munism or socialism. 

He affirms that Americans only have 
one choice—that is between a strong cen- 
tral government and weak citizens, or a 
central government of strictly limited 
powers, and a strong, virile citizenry. 

Consequently, when an American cit- 
izen of this caliber speaks on any sub- 
ject, I am more than willing to give his 
remarks the most careful consideration. 
In the hope his advice may be of value to 
my fellow Congressmen, I feel highly 
honored to be given the privilege of plac- 
ing the appended letter in the Appendix 
of the Recorp: 


THE CAXTON PRINTERS, LTD., 
Caldwell, Idaho, June 19, 1951. 
Congressman JoHN T. Woop, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear JoHN: The June issue of the Idaho 
Farm Bureau News asks Farm Bureau mem- 
bers to write their Senators and Congress- 
men about price ceilings. 

The President, in his recent speech, also 
said that he wanted his listeners to tell their 
Congressmen and Senators how they felt 
about price controls, and I hasten to comply 
with the wish of that great statesman from 
Independence who, through the grace of 
Tom Pendergast, occupies the White House. 

Anyone who has made even a cursory study 
of the problem must realize that price ceil- 
ings are absolutely futile as far as con- 
trolling prices are concerned. 

In all human history, if I can correctly 
interpret it, prices have always responded to 
the amount of money in circulation, and the 
demand for goods, and the amount of goods 
and services available. 

Setting up price controls to deal with the 
enormous inflationary pressures of the vast 
flood of paper money and checkbook money 
brought to us by the New Deal and the Fair 
Deal will not result in any solution of the 
problems of high prices or inflation. 

If the lands along the Boise River were 
being flooded by the opening of all the waste 
gates at Arrowrock Dam during a period of 
high water, you wouldn’t get the people out 
with shovels building dikes, but you would 
close the waste gates. 
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Only through drastic reduction in Gov- 
ernment spending and in the amount of 
money in circulation will there be any per- 
maneni relief as far as prices are concerned. 

I realize that the question confronting 
Congress is a difficult one. 

A good many people who should be better 
informed think that price controls, rent con- 
trols, wage ceilings, etc., are vital. 

If the Congress does as it should do, and 
abolishes all of these controls, Members so 
voting will have to aggressively defend their 
action in the 1952 campaigns. 

We may need some allocation of scarce 
materials like copper, zinc., and aluminum, 
but beyond that I feel the wise plan, if we 
are genuinely interested in the future of our 
country, is to repeal all of the controls we 
now have instead of adding more, and attack 
the problem of inflation in an entirely dif- 
ferent way. 

Under no condition should the present 
Chief Executive be given the vast powers 
over the Nation’s economy which he has de- 
manded. Such powers could not safely be 
entrusted even to a President who was wholly 
responsible and very wise. 

Yours truly, 
JIM, 


The Old Deal and Its Propaganda 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. GEORGE M. RHODES 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 25, 1951 


Mr. RHODES. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following editorial 
from the Farmers Union Herald which 
exposes the attack on cooperatives and 
the propaganda campaign of powerful 
financial interests against the small 
farmer and against the public welfare: 


THE OLD DEAL AND ITS PROPAGANDA 


Political and religious freedom places & 
heavy burden on all of us. To get the most 
out of our freedoms we have to be more 
alert to the dangers that lurk everywhere 
than we would if we didn’t have or didn’t 
care about those freedoms. It is the price 
we pay for democratic freedoms. 

But freedom of speech, freedom of religion, 
and freedom of the press are worth everything 
it costs to get and keep them. Only those 
who lose their freedom know how true that 
is. 

If something is said or printed that we 
don't like we can answer back. But as Vol- 
taire, the famous French philosopher, said: 
“I may not agree with what you say, but 
I will defend to the death your right to say 
it.” 

So we have, in this country, almost un- 
limited freedom of speech and press. . 
one can say what he wishes. 

One of the results is that anyone with an 
ax to grind can go into the propaganda 
business. So big business, for instance, dips 
into its billions of dollars of income to back 
propaganda organizations with nice sound- 


ing names. 
Ever hear of the National Tax Equality 
Association? Sounds good, doesn’t it? 


Everyone is for tax equality. 

But when you take a good look at the 
NTEA, as a couple of Congress committees 
have, the NTEA becomes what it really is, a 
propaganda outfit, backed chiefly by big busi- 
ness. Its chief function at the beginning 
was, and still is, to destroy or, at least, cripple 
your co-ops. To do this it sends millions of 
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pieces of printed matter out to people in 
every corner of the land calling co-ops all 
kinds of names and saying that co-ops are 
tax dodgers. It’s all a pack of lies. But 
many people who do not know much about 
co-ops fall for the propaganda. 

The NTEA, in turn, uses this public opin- 
ion in its attempt to get laws through Con- 
gress which will do what NTEA set out to 
do—cripple or destroy co-ops. With co-ops 
destroyed or crippled, a large area of com- 
petition would be eliminated and big busi- 
ness would pile up even bigger profits than 
it does now. 

Yet these are the very businesses that tell 
us that competition is the lifeblood of free 
enterprise. Most of us have doubts about 
the sincerity of people who say one thing 
and do another. We get so we never know 
whether they ever mean what they say. 

What we always fear about propaganda is 
that the people using it don’t really mean 
what they say. 

That’s true now of many organizations 
with high-sounding names whose propaganda 
would have us believe that, on all economic 
and political ‘ssues of the day, there is but 
one choice—that of choosing between col- 
lectivism and freedom, Unfortunately, it is 
not as simple as that even though it is re- 
peated over and over that it is. 

The great mass of this propaganda that is 
now being circulated is the subject of a study 
by the Council for Social Action of the Con- 
gregational Christian Churches and by the 
Commission on Christian Social Action of 
the Evangelical and Reformed Church. This 
study, published last May, delves into the 
background and purposes of “groups that 
represent the most extensive and well fi- 
nanced special interests.” 

Among the groups analyzed in the study 
are the Committee for Constitutional Gov- 
ernment, the National Economic Council, 
and the Foundation for Economic Educa- 
tion. All nice-sounding names—but, as the 
study points out, they are actually groups 
backed by “Old Dealers” who judge issues by 
conditions which allegedly existed in some 
bygone era—before “That Man’s” first in- 
auguration or even back in the McKinley 
administration. 

“They are at odds with most every eco- 
nomic position to be found in the Republi- 
can and Democratic Party platforms of 1948. 

“Nearly every issue,” says this church 
study, “is seen by these ‘Old Dealers’ as in- 
volving ‘the choice America must make be- 
tween collectivism and freedom.’ Social 
planning is ‘statism,’ which includes ‘com- 
munism, socialism, state-interventionism, 
nazism, fascism, fabianism, the welfare state, 
and the planned economy.’ Distinctions be- 
tween communism and democratic socialism 
are blurred over with statements such as 
this: ‘A Communist is but a Socialist in a 
hurry.” 

Harking back to better days, distrust of 
Government, and narrow nationalism are the 
constant themes of the “old deal” propa- 
ganda, the church study showed, 

A flood of literature and periodicals goes 
out of the offices of these groups every week, 
not to mention the material they write which 
is reprinted in the newspapers and popular 
magazines and presented over radio and TV. 

“The major share of these ‘Old Deal’ pub- 
lishing activities is paid for by a small group 
of giant corporations, foundations, and 
wealthy individuals,” the church study states, 
“Many of the names of the same large donors 
appear on the list of several groups. 

“A minority of the Nation’s big corpora- 
tions support this work, but they are among 
the Nation's largest. 

“These groups channel their material to 
the popular American press, particularly to 
columnists such as Pegler, O'Donnell, and 
Sokolsky; radio commentators such as Fulton 
Lewis, Jr., and Henry J. Taylor; newspapers 


such as the Chicago Tribune and the Hearst 
chain and magazines such as the Reader's 
Digest. 

“The negative message, the vague and 
emotional appeals to American values, the 
reinforcing influence of the mass media, all 
make the literature of the ‘Old Deal’ groups 
effective in creating a climate of opinion in 
which the pressure politics of conservative 
interests can best Operate. 

“The successful use by politicians of vague 
charges of socialism and communism against 
opponents during the 1950 election was in 
part made possible by the campaign these 
groups are waging.” 

It is not that these or other groups do not 
have the right to use propaganda. They do. 
But all Americans should test the propa- 
ganda by asking the question: Who is saying 
this, and why? 

We do not agree with these big-business 
propagandists who believe that people are 
dumb and can be fooled into acting against 
their own interests. We challenge anyone 
to prove that the people's collective wisdom 
is not the best hope we all have for political 
and economic stability and for peace. 


Russia Can’t Lose on Peace Plan 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DEWEY SHORT 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 25, 1951 


Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
the following article by David Lawrence, 
which appeared in today’s Washington 
Evening Star. Certainly, every Ameri- 
can should ponder it. My own personal 
conviction is that Mr. Lawrence is at 
least 98 percent correct: 

Russia CAN'T LOSE ON PEACE PLAN—MALIK 
CALLS For CEASE FIRE WITHOUT CONDITIONS 
FOR NEGOTIATION LATER OF POLITICAL QUES- 
TIONS 


(By David Lawrence) 


After having listened to the persistent 
plea of the United States and the United 
Nations for peace in Korea almost at any 
price, the Russian Government has appar- 
ently decided to find out how high a price 
can be exacted. 

The real significance of the Russian pro- 
posal as outlined by her delegate to the 
United Nations, Jacob Malik, is that it calls 
for a cease fire without insisting on accept- 
ance first of any conditions for the negotia- 
tion afterward of the political questions. It 
is difficult to see how the United States now 
can fail to agree to the armistice after what 
it has agreed to in the United Nations here- 
tofore. 

This means that both sets of belligerents— 
North Koreans and Red Chinese on one side 
and United Nations forces on the other—will 
soon arrange a cease fire directly between 
military commanders. 

Assurances of a military nature will have 
to be given that neither side uses the truce 
as a means of build-up for otherwise the 
United Nations forces could be wiped out 
overnight by a sudden attack if the Red Chi- 
nese used the time to send reinforcements 
to the area near the thirty-eighth parallel. 

But there is every reason to believe that 
it is to the benefit of the Russians to accept 
the military terms that will be presented, 
For this puts the Communists in the advan- 
tageous position of having halted the United 
Nations forces at the thirty-eighth parallel, 
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it assures Communist political control of 
North Korea indefinitely, and it eases the 
economic drain on Russia which the Korean 
war has imposed on her. 

As for settlement of the political ques- 
tions, those may not be disposed of for 
months or years. Russia will be in no hurry, 
She will use the threat of a resumption of 
hostilities in Korea as a lever to compel 
concessions on European political questions, 
It will not matter to Russia if there is a 
deadlock over the Korean political problems 
and they, too, remain in status quo indefi- 
nitely. 

So far as American public opinion is con- 
cerned, it will have accepted the cease fire 
as the ending of a burdensome war, Peace 
sentiment will brush aside the cry of the 
critics that appeasement in the Far East 
means a large-scale war in the end, just as 
the Munich appeasement of 1988 led to the 
outbreak of World War II in 1939. Polit- 
ically speaking, the administration will have 
gained a victory. 

Russia will continue, of course, to fish in 
other troubled waters like Iran and there 
will be little relief in America from the bur- 
den of armament, the necessity for a con- 
tinuance of the heavy program of spending, 
and high taxes, 

The Moscow regime has played its hand 
cleverly through the Malik speech. It has 
emphasized that the Soviet is, after all, the 
master of the Red Chinese and that any 
peace settlement in the Far East has to be an 
over-all settlement. The price demanded 
is an abandonment of the rearmanent pro- 
gram for Europe envisaged by the North At- 
lantic Treaty and a giving up of the Amer- 
ican military bases overseas. The admis- 
sion of Red China to the United Nations 
is still a factor but the Russians do not need 
to press forward on that point until they 
have later on played their cards on the whole 
United Nations legal mess. 

Thus, while the United Nations, through 
the Security Council, ordered the resistance 
in Korea about a year ago while the Rus- 
sians were not present to exercise their veto, 
any settlement now has to go through the 
Security Council where the veto of the So- 
vies regime can block, if not control, what 
is done. 

There’s enough chance of legal entangle- 
ments in the complex United Nations pro- 
cedure to embarrass the western powers 
who will be clamoring for a settlement of 
the Korean war as a United Nations matter. 
When the times comes, the bid for admis- 
sion of Red China will be presented and 
the western allies will be charged in Rus- 
sian propaganda with preventing a peace 
settlement and keeping the armistice from 
being transformed into a permanent agree- 
ment. 

Instead of pursuing the aggressors to their 
source in Manchuria and thus achieving a 
military victory, the western allies have 
fallen back on diplomacy as a means of 
achieving political objectives. It is here that 
Moscow and Peiping hold the trump cards. 
The United Nations will have to admit some 
day that it failed in Korea to punish the 
Red Chinese for their aggression and that 
it failed to clear North Korea of its ag- 
gressor armies. From a prestige viewpoint 
the United Nations will get all the cheers 
for stopping the fighting, but it will have 
proved also that when aggression comes, 
only the United States will accept the full 
military responsibility. Since the results ob- 
tained at the cost of 70,000 casualties will 
seem of doubtful value, American public 
opinion may be less inclined the next time 
to go ahead and resist aggression in far-off 
parts of the world. 

The future effectiveness of the United Na- 
tions in stopping aggression will depend on 
whether all Korea can be cleared of Com- 
munist troops and a free government ever 
emerges in that country independent of So- 
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viet intimidation or influence. It looks as 
if this is years away. 

The cease fire now proposed and the dead- 
lock that’s coming on political factors mean 
surrender. Defeat, however, was inevitable 
from the very moment the United States 
and the United Nations took refuge in the 
limited-war idea in Korea and refused to use 
maximum force to punish the Russian and 
Chinese aggressors by destroying their com- 
munication lines and bases of supply in 
Manchuria. Victory was eliminated from 
the military man's vocabulary in the Korean 
war by order of the Department of State 
at the insistence of our Eropean allies and 
in its place the poignant word “defeat” will 
remain on the pages of history. 


Trade With Soviet Union? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 25, 1951 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following editorial from the Chris- 
tian Science Monitor, Boston, Mass., of 
Saturday, June 23, 1951: 

EMBARGO: Use WITH CAUTION 


Should the United States shut off aid to 
all countries which insist on continuing to 
trade with the Soviet Union or its satellites? 
Put as broadly as that, the question involves 
vastly,more than some may suppose. 

There is a great deal of difference between 
asking allies to stop the sale of important 
military materials to the Communist world 
ana asking them to stop all trade with the 
Russian sphere. 

The bill proposed in the House of Repre- 
sentatives by a Foreign Affairs subcommit- 
tee as a substitute for the Kem amendment 
would require beneficiary countries to em- 
bargo munitions and items of primary stra- 
tegic significance used in making munitions, 
Even this would bar a great deal of normal, 
harmless, even beneficial trade if exceptions 
were not provided for, but it is less sweeping 
than the military matériél phrase in the 
Kem amendment. 

The impulse simply to stop all trade with 
an ideological enemy stems from several 
assumptions, all of which are natural but 
not all of which are valid or entirely accurate. 

One of these is that we are “arming the 
enemy.” But that is true only of munitions 
and strategic materials. 

Another is that the Communist area is 
benefiting more from the trade in question 
than is the free world. That hypothesis re- 
quires some examination, b 

Another is that Russia and China are vul- 
nerable to blockade. But the Eurasian sub- 
continent is, for its living standards, excep- 
tionally self-contained. 

Further, it should be pointed out that total 
cessation of trade ordinarily is an accom- 
paniment only of full-scale war. Disagree- 
able as may be the cold war,” free nations 
should be loath to raise its temperature 
toward the level of belligerency. 

To cease trade with the Russian satellite 
countries sounds easier in the United States 
than it does in Europe, where the iron cur- 
tain runs down the middle of a continent. 
Suddenly to cease all commerce across that 
border would be as disrupting as to suspend 
all east-west exchange of goods in the United 
States at the Mississippi River. 

If the countries of Western Europe had to 
do without the coal, grain, and lumber which 


they obtain from Russia and her satellites 
in return for vehicles, machinery, steel, and 
the like, they would either have to give up 
the economic recovery which enables them to 
face Russia or else they would have to obtain 
coal, grain, and lumber from the United 
States at the cost of much greater subsidies 
for American taxpayers to finance. 

Yugoslavia is an example. Partly because 
she has had to end all trade with her eastern 
neighbors, she is in need of $150,000,000 from 
the United States to supply raw materials 
and make up her trade deficit. Some officials 
estimate that to make up the losses of other 
nations from an all-out embargo would add 
$1,000,000,000 a year to America’s foreign aid 
bill, and many allies still would be at great 
disadvantage, 

Economic “warfare,” if the contest must 
be thought of in those terms, is a very in- 
tricate business. As in military strategy, 
moves should be made not merely on impulse 
but also on a cool assessment of their prob- 
able effectiveness. 


First Anniversary of Korea 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. TIMOTHY P. SHEEHAN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 25, 1951 


Mr. SHEEHAN. Mr. Speaker, today 
marks the anniversary of our first year 
in the Korean “police action.” The 
thinking of a great part of the citizens 
of the Midwest is reflected by the follow- 
ing editorials: The Chicago Daily News 
editorial of Saturday, June 23, written 
by John S. Knight; and the editorial in 
the Chicago Daily Tribune, dated Mon- 
day, June 25: 

[From the e News of June 23, 


POLITICAL SELL-OUT Looms AFTER YEAR OF 
Korea WAR 

Monday is the first anniversary of the 
Korean war. 

On June 25, 1950, the North Korean 
Communists launched a skillfully planned 
surprise attack on South Korea which 
could not be stopped by the disorganized 
defenders, 

A few hours later, at the request of the 
United States, the UN Security Council 
branded the fighting a violation of chapter 
7 of the UN Charter and called for a cease- 
fire within 24 hours. 

Two days later, when it became apparent 
that the North Koreans were proceeding with 
the invasion, President Truman announced 
that United States air and naval forces would 
aid in the defense of South Korea. 

Later that afternoon, upon prodding from 
Washington, the Security Council met again 
and recommended “that the members of the 
United Nations furnish such assistance to 
the Republic of Korea as may be necessary to 
repel the armed attack and to restore inter- 


national peace and security in that area.”. 


The Council vote was 7 to 1, with Yugo- 
slavia opposed and India and Egypt abstain- 
ing. India later indicated its agreement 
with the majority. The Soviet Union was 
absent when the ballot was taken. 

Within the next 2 weeks, 47 nations con- 
curred with this action and 12 nations 
offered supporting naval, air, and ground 
strength. 

The United States was asked by the Secu- 
rity Council to establish a unified command 
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with Gen. Douglas MacArthur in command 
of the UN forces. : 

The rest is now history as it has unfolded 
from day to day. 

STRATEGY IS CONFUSED BY CLASHING INTERESTS 

This “little war,” or “police action,” as 
it was originally termed by President Tru- 
man, has now seen a year of bitter fighting, 
endless frustration with no final victory in 
sight and more than 75,000 American battle 
casualties. 

By way of comparison, the first year of 
the war with Japan cost the United States 
57,000 casualties of all types. Gen. Omar 
Bradley, Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, testified 1 month ago that American 
battle and nonbattle casualties in Korea had 
reached a total of 141,955. 

Unlike all other modern wars in which the 
United States has been engaged, our policy 
in Korea has been indecisive and uncertain. 
This is due largely to the fact that all deter- 
minations as to strategy and over-all policy 
have to be approved by the United Nations. 

The result is a conflict of interests among 
the nations involved rather than a clear- 
cut approach to some well-defined objective. 

As I have said many times previously, the 
Korean war is the direct product of diplo- 
matic bungling at Yalta and Potsdam; Secre- 
tary of State Acheson’s repeated statements 
of disinterest in Korea, and the adminis- 
tration’s earlier apathetic attitude toward 
Formosa. 

In January of 1050, President Truman 
ridiculed Senator Tarr, of Ohio, for em- 
phasizing the importance of keeping Formosa 
in friendly hands; said he didn’t know Tarr 
was a military expert; and his press agents, 
using the smear technique, labeled Tarr a 
“Formosa Firster.“ 

Today, all such talk is conveniently for- 
gotten in White House circles. 


DECISION WAS TRUMAN'S, THE 
RESPONSIBILITY 

When President Truman decided to inter- 
vene in Korea, that decision was lauded by 
most Americans as a practical means of 
stopping Russian aggression. 

At the time I said: 

“Our far-eastern policy is no longer a po- 
litical question, to be debated interminably 
in Congress, but is rather a hard, realistic 
military decision based upon a shrewdly cal- 
culated risk. 

“To be sure, we are risking a third world 
war by resisting aggression in Korea. But, 
taking the long view, is it not a lesser risk 
than we would run in permitting Russia to 
proceed unhindered with her plans for world 
conquest?” 

In retrospect, it would seem that I was 
wrong on two counts: 

First, our far-eastern policy seems still to 
be a political question, with the UN calling 
the tune; and secondly, I made the mistake 
of crediting the administration with the 
ability to make a hard, realistic military de- 
oe based upon a shrewdly calculated 
risk.” - 

It now appears, from the testimony of 
former Defense Secretary Louis Johnson, 
that none of the Joint Chiefs had been en- 
thusiastic about getting into the Korean 
fracas. They pointed out the difficulties and 
limitations of such a venture to the Presi- 
dent but did not oppose it when it became 
evident at the Blair House conference on the 
night of June 25 that Truman and Acheson 
favored going in. 

The final decision was clearly Truman's, 
and he must, therefore, assume full responsi- 
bility for the Korean war with whatever 
ponor or credit is finally attached to his 
action. 


MARSHALL PREPARED RIDGWAY FOR TRUCE 


At this writing, United States and UN pol- 
icy in Korea is pointed toward obtaining a 
cease-fire agreement with the Red Chinese 
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with political and territorial objectives to be 
negotiated later. 

If such an inconclusive arrangement can 
be consummated, Gen. Matthew B. Ridg- 
way and the Chinese commander will come 
to terms in the field. That was the real pur- 
pose behind Defense Secretary George Mar- 
shall’s recent visit to Tokyo, where he 
briefed General Ridgway on what to do if the 
Reds made any peace gestures. we 

Here again we seem to be asking for more 
trouble rather than less. The poorly con- 
cealed anxiety of American and UN diplo- 
mats for a Korean settlement will encour- 
age the Communists to demand a high price 
for calling off the shooting. 

How high that price may be will, in all 
probability, never be revealed to the Ameri- 
can public until the people have grown ac- 
customed to a state of suspended war and 
tend to forget our appalling sacrifices in 
blood and resources for a stalemated, incon- 
clusive result. 

Only the other day, General Ridgway said: 
“It would be a tremendous victory for the 
United Nations if the war ended with our 
forces in control up to the thirty-eighth 
parallel.” 

On April 30, Dean Acheson remarked: “The 
United Nations has never contemplated the 
use of force to accomplish its political ob- 
jective in Korea, which is the establishment 
of a unified, independent, and democratic 
country.” 

WHAT BUNK THIs IS 


Does Ridgway really believe that we will 
have won 4 victory when the mighty United 
States, employing all the modern weapons of 
war, can achieve nothing better than a draw 
against the North Koreans and the Chinese 
Reds in a relatively limited area of opera- 
tions? 

Can Acheson have any faith that the Com- 


munists who, under a cease-fire agreement, 


would hold North Korea intact, will ever 
agree to a unified, independent, and demo- 
cratic Korea? 

Does Truman, in all conscience, think that 
a resumption of the prewar division of Korea 
at the thirty-eighth parallel means Russia 
has been defeated? 

If so, Russia would welcome more defeats 
of this type, which cost the United States a 
ghastly toll of lives and billions of dollars 
while not a‘ single Russian soldier has died 
in the conflict. 

No, the truth is that Truman is banking 
upon a settlement in Korea to bolster his 
chances of reelection in 1952. 

His planned political strategy is to be in 
a position where he can tell how he brought 
about peace in Korea without involving the 
United States in a major war with Russia. 

He is shrewd enough politically to know 
that preaching peace and prosperity is sure- 
fire campaign stuff, no matter how spurious 
the brand may be. 

IGNOBLE ENDING LOOMS FOR GREAT CRUSADE 

When CBS correspondent Edward R. Mur- 
row flew to Korea last June, he said in his 
final broadcast from this country: 

“I leave tonight with light baggage and 
a heavy heart?’ 

One year later, many American hearts are 
still heavy over the loss of their sons and 
anxiety for those who are still to meet the 
test of battle. 

Politicians of the Truman stripe will say 
these boys did not die in vain, but their 
loved ones will know that they gave up their 
lives for something that began as a great 
crusade and promises to end in a sell-out to 


expediency. 
JOHN S. KNIGHT. 


[From the Chicago Daily Tribune of June 25, 
1951] 


FIRST ANNIVERSARY 


One year ago today the Communists of 
North Korea crossed the thirty-eighth paral- 


lel to invade non-Communist South Korea. 
On the following day President Truman made 
the fateful decision ordering American air 
and sea forces to give South Korean troops 
cover and support. He said that he was act- 
ing in conformity with a resolution of the 
United Nations Security Council calling upon 
members to render assistance in the execu- 
tion of its request that the North Koreans 
withdraw and cease hostilities. 

Mr. Truman acted without seeking to con- 
sult Congress, which alone has the constitu- 
tional power to declare war. A law on the 
books for 5 years specified that before Ameri- 
can forces could be placed at the disposal of 
U. N. the President must draw up an agree- 
ment with U. N. and obtain congressional ap- 
proval of its terms. This law Mr. Truman 
ignored. Eleven hours after he ordered 
American military action the Security Coun- 
cil took steps to legalize his war by repre- 
senting it as U. N.’s answer to a breach of the 
peace. 

On June 30 Mr. Truman announced that 
American ground forces were being com- 
mitted. This represented what the adminis- 
tration later considered to be an unpardon- 
able sin—namely: Extension of the war. 
When ground troops went into Korea the 
United States was fully at war. It was 
hooked. It is still hooked after one whole 
year. 

It must be emphasized that Congress had 
no part in any of these decisions, and that 
the American people had less. War was de- 
clared by Executive decree. We now know 
that the proposal to go to war in Korea was 
moved by Secretary of State Acheson at a 
conference in Blair House June 26, that the 
Secretary of Defense and the military leaders 
neither concurred nor protested, but confined 
their remarks to a discussion of the difficul- 
ties of such a campaign, and that Mr. Tru- 
man announced the decision that the United 
States would fight. 

The agency of Acheson in this step was 
strikingly inconsistent, for, in a definition of 
the American defense line in the Pacific given 
on January 12, 1950, he pointedly excluded 
South Korea and the island of Formosa, 
which Mr. Truman put under American naval 
protection when he ordered the Korean in- 
tervention. The lack of protest from the 
Chiefs of Staff was equally mysterious, for 
their spokesmen had previously been unani- 
mous in testimony at congressional hearings 
that Korea was indefensible and untenable. 
Acheson’s predecessor as Secretary of State, 
General Marshall, now Secretary of Defense, 
had been in complete agreement with this 
estimate. 

A few days after ordering military inter- 
vention, Mr. Truman stated that “we are not 
at war,” that the United States merely was 
engaging in “a police action” against “a 
bunch of bandits.” A week after that he 
said, in response to questions, that, of course, 
he was hopeful on the situation in Korea; it 
would work out all right. 

It has not worked out all right. The first 
year has produced more than 73,000 Ameri- 
can battle casualties, and double that toll 
when nonbattle casualties are added. When 
General MacArthur, by a brilliant and daring 
maneuver, destroyed the fighting effective- 
ness of the North Korean Red Army, it was 
replaced by new, greater, and more tenacious 
hordes of Chinese Communist troops. Stalin 
sat on the sidelines and did not sacrifice 
a single Russian. 

As a demonstration of international ac- 
tion through the United Nations, Korea has 
proven beyond argument the futility of that 
organization, the confusion in its counsels, 
and the division in its membership. Last Oc- 
tober 8 the U. N. declared that its objective 
was a unified and peaceful Korea, which 
meant the liquidation of all Communist re- 
sistance up to the northern border with Red 
China and Russia. Within a few weeks it 
abandoned this goal and the objective now 
tacitly expressed is not to destroy or to 
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punish the aggressor, but to take anything 
that looks like a settlement restoring the 
status of a year ago. 

As a working example of the hallowed in- 
ternationalist doctrine of “collective secu- 
rity,” Korea has been disillusioning. The 
United States has contributed 300,000 troops, 
15 of the 52 other non-Communist member 
nations a total of 30,000. 

At the end of 1 year, this war has cost 
the United States more casualties than any 
conflict in its history with the exception of 
the Civil and two World Wars. We have suf- 
fered about 15,000 more battle casualties in 
the first year of the Korean war than in the 
first year of World War II, which took in 
Pearl Harbor, Bataan, Coral Sea, Midway, 
the worst of the Guadalcanal campaign, 
Buna, and many other heavy engagements. 
In addition, we have suffered the removal 
from command of General MacArthur, the 
country’s ablest commander, because he 
protested this slaughter without purpose. 

The Korean war has piled an enormous 
cost upon already overburdened American 
taxpayers—a cost which Mr. Truman does not 
dare to estimate or acknowledge. It has left 
the Nation with no clear conception of what 
the administration is attempting to accom- 
plish in Korea, how it can be accomplished, 
and when, if ever, this bloody adventure can 
be brought to a conclusion. 

In a carefree spirit, Mr. Truman embarked 
on a deadly undertaking whose end he could 
not foresee and whose motive grew more dim 
as time advanced. A Congress indifferent 
to constitutional restraints upon executive 
power let him get away with it. A bewildered 
people, narcotized with propaganda in sup- 
port of world saving, dumbly accepted the 
dispensation, They pay, their sons die. 
When will America learn? 


The Roots of Yalta 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 25, 1951 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, included as part of my remarks 
is a pertinent editorial from the Wash- 
ington Times-Herald of June 22, 1951: 


Tue Roots or YALTA 


Maj. Gen. Patrick J. Hurley, who served 
as Mr. Roosevelt’s Ambassador to China 
until he quit in disgust in 1945, asserted 
before Senate investigators of the Mac- 
Arthur ouster and in a radio discussion that 
Roosevelt's disastrous deals at Yalta were 
engineered by a pro-Soviet faction in the 
State Department. He specifically men- 
tioned Alger Hiss, one of Roosevelt’s advis- 
ers at Yalta, now serving a penitentiary sen- 
tence for perjury after being exposed as a 
spy. 

ACHESON’S NONSENSE 

General Hurley dismissed as nonsense 
Secretary of State Acheson’s recent apology 
for Yalta. Acheson contended that Roose- 
velt had to make great concessions to Stalin 
at the expense of Nationalist China in order 
to bring Russia inio the war with Japan. 
The Secretary of State said this intervention 
prevented the Japanese Army in China from 
returning home to defend Japan against an 
American invasion that might have cost a 
million casualties. 

The invasion was not necessary, for Japan, 
already bombed to the verge of defeat, was 
ripe for surrender. The Japanese made the 
mistake of trying to convey offers of sur- 
render through Moscow after Yalta. 
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Stalin, however, had no intention of pass- 
ing up the dividends offered by Roosevelt 
and managed to stall Japan until he could 
move his armies eastward for token partici- 
pation in the last 6 days of the war. 

Then he collected. With a foot in the 
China door, Russia pushed it wide open so 
that its Communist auxiliaries could go on 
to take over the country. 

General Hurley’s thesis that Communist 
sympathy in the State Department had much 
to do with the outcome can be substantiated, 
but it overlooks one important point. That 
is that Roosevelt didn’t have to be maneu- 
vered too much to give Russia the breaks. 
He was predisposed toward the comrades in 
Moscow before the United States ever got 
into the war in December 1941. 


SIGNALS TO MOSCOW 


On December 5, 1941, 2 days before the 
Japanese attack on Pearl Harbor, Roosevelt 
sent a message to Ambassador Winant in 
London to be communicated privately to 
Anthony Eden, the British Foreign Secretary. 
Eden was shortly to leave for Moscow to con- 
fer with Soviet leaders, who had been ac- 
cepted as allies by Britain against Germany 
since Hitler's invasion of Russia the previous 
June, 

Roosevelt referred in this message to 
American extension of lend-lease to Russia. 
Harry Hopkins, the President's confidant, had 
gone to Moscow for this purpose and, accord- 
ing to the head of the American military 
mission in Russia, performed the task with 
almost fanatical zeal. 

“It is our conviction,” Roosevelt informed 
Eden through Winant, “that the test of our 
good faith with regard to the Soviet Union 
is the measure to which we fulfill the com- 
mitments our representatives made in Mos- 
cow. We are exerting every effort to carry 
out these obligations and will continue to do 
so until the final victory.” 

Note that Roosevelt thought it was up to 
the United States to demonstrate its good 
faith to Stalin, He said nothing about 
reciprocity. 

Then, although the United States was not 
yet involved in war with anyone, Roosevelt 
went on to talk as if it were already an ally 
in war with Russia and Britain. He said: 

“Insofar as our postwar policies are con- 
cerned, it is our belief that these have been 
delineated in the Atlantic Charter, which 
today represents the attitude not only of the 
United States but also of Great Britain and 
the Soviet Union.” 


STEPS TO WAR 


The charter, executed in combination with 
Prime Minister Churchill as a further step 
toward American entry into the war, pledged 
no territorial aggrandizement, no territorial 
changes not in accord with the fully ex- 
pressed wishes of the peoples concerned, and 
the right of all peoples to choose the form 
of government under which they were to 
live—principles honored notoriously in the 
breach by Russia later on. 

On the basis of his previous faulty prem- 
ises, Roosevelt informed Eden he would con- 
sider it “unfortunate were any of the three 
Governments now on common ground in the 
Atlantic Charter to express any willingness 
to enter into commitments regarding spe- 
cific terms of the postwar settlement.” In- 
stead, he advocated “discussions * * * 
looking toward fullest possible agreement on 
basic policies and toward later arrangements 
in the proper time and with full public 
knowledge.” 

AN EASY TOUCH 

After the conclusion of hostilities and the 
defeat of Hitler, he said, participation of the 
Soviet Government in a peace settlement 
“will be no less than that of Great Britain 
and our own. In order not to jeopardize 
the aims we shall all share in common 
+ + * it is evident that no commitments 


as to individual countries should be entered 
into at this tine. Above all, there 
must be no secret accord.” 

Three years afterward, at Yalta, Roosevelt 
abandoned every one of these principles, He 
made secret agreements. He made commit- 
ments in favor of Russia at the expense of 
Nationalist China without Chinese represen- 
tation or knowledge. He forgot the Atlantic 
Charter completely. And he told the public 
nothing. 

Maybe Soviet sympathizers in the State 
Department nudged Roosevelt a little toward 
Stalin’s welcoming embrace. They didn’t 
have to push him far. 


ee Democrat Opposes F ederal 
Power 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DEWEY SHORT 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 25, 1951 


Mr, SHORT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
include the following article which ap- 
peared in the Carthage Evening Press on 
Tuesday, June 12, 1951. 

This article describes the plea made 
by former Democratic Missouri State 
Senator Allen McReynolds, an outstand- 
ing lawyer, in behalf of privately owned 
public utilities. The view taken by Sen- 
ator McReynolds supports the amend- 
ment introduced by me and passed by 
the House to prevent duplicating trans- 
mission lines in southwest Missouri. 


Crry COUNCIL VOTES UNANIMOUSLY FOR PUR- 
CHASE OF DIESEL ENGINE 


The Carthage City Council, with nine 
members present, last night voted 9 to 0 for 
the new Diesel dual-fuel engine at the mu- 
nicipal Carthage Water and Electric plant 
to generate additional power. The one ab- 
sent—councilman Walter Parker—sent word 
that he too favored the purchase. 

The engine, which will cost $365,480, will 
replace the oldest, smallest, and least effi- 
cient of those now in use and will take care 
of Carthage power needs for some years. 
The engine will be paid for from the earnings 
of the plant. 

Even before the session started it appeared 
evident that some who had opposed pur- 
chase of the engine and advocated the use 
of Government power instead, had with- 
drawn completely all along the front. 


SPEAKERS OPPOSE UNITED STATES POWER 


But the adherents of the maintenance and 
development of the municipal plant took no 
chances. They shelled the abandoned hos- 
tile trenches thoroughly and with vigor be- 
fore the crucial test of the vote. The coun- 
cilmen sat silent and did not participate in 
the discussion. 

Eugene Fenimore opened up with the first 
blasts of the verbal artillery. He said among 
other things that the production and sale of 
Government power Was supposed only to 
be where the need for such power was not 
being met by private concerns or local mu- 
nicipalities. There is no need for Govern- 
ment power here. Carthage can furnish its 
own. If it couldn't do that there is a private 
industry from which the power could be 
purchased. It would be a mistake he said to 
tie up with any Government contract where 
the city would need ultimately to bear the 
cost of the stupidity, waste, extravagance 
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and red tape which can be expected to ac- 
company any Government project. 

W. S. (Barney) Barnett followed in an 
earnest plea. He referred to a letter of his 
which had been published in the Press and 
had summarized his thoughts on the matter. 
He wanted to know the who, why, and what 
for of the forces seeking to purchase electric 
power when such would inevitably mean the 
ultimate scrapping of the Carthage munic- 
ipal plant and the throwing of most of its 
workers out of employment. 


M’'REYNOLDS HITS FEDERAL CONTRACT 


Senator Allen McReynolds then loosed the 
heavy artillery of the municipal plant forces. 
By the time he finished, all the enemy 
trenches, fox holes, barbed wire entangle- 
ments, land mines, et cetera, appeared to 
have been demolished. 

Senator McReynolds analyzed the con- 
tract the Government had submitted to the 
city as the one it would need to sign. Even 
if Carthage needed additional and outside 
power it should under no circumstances sign 
such a contract. No businessman, he said, 
would ever sign such an agreement. No 
one but the Government would ever put out 
such a one-sided document. 

The rates quoted to the city, he pointed 
out, could be increased whenever the Gov- 
ernment desired. The city would have no 
recourse. Moreover any time the city re- 
fused to comply with any Government de- 
mand the Government power could be shut 
off after 6 months’ notice—not enough time 
to get and install an engine. 

The rates which the Government would 
charge to city for power are, in general, 
higher than the city of Carthage is charging 
the consumer, 

The contract might be interpreted by the 
Government—without che city having any 
voice whatever in the matter—to prevent the 
earnings of the power side of the Carthage 
water and electric plant, where the earnings 
principally are, to be used to aid the water 
side. Maintenance of the fire department 
and sewage disposal plant might be prohib- 
ited by the Government. The city would 
have no say. In effect the management of 
the plant would be turned over to the Gov- 
ernment. It would be necessary to do what- 
ever some policeman puffed up with a little _ 
authority directed. 

The service would begin by April 1, 1953, 
contingent upon Congress appropriating 
money for the work. The SPA, said the 
Senator, has no plant, it has no power which 
it can sell to Carthage, it doesn’t even have 
the money yet to get a plant and lines. 


A JEFFERSONIAN DEMOCRAT 


The speaker said that he was a Jeffersonian 
Democrat who believed in as little govern- 
ment as possible and he further believed that 
the best government was that nearest home 
where the people could keep an eye on it. 
He believed the control of the Carthage water 
and electric plant should be kept in Carth- 
age instead of being placed in Washington, 
which was completely out of Carthage citi- 
zens’ sphere of influence. 

The vote followed. Councilmen W. D. La- 
Follette, Roy Lawrence, Glynn Evans, Ed 
Crawford, Frank Knell, Joe Eppard, H. M. 
Cornell, H. K. Wall, and Glenn Joyce, all 
answering “Yes” in turn as the city clerk 
called the roll on the balloting. And Frank 
Knell, third ward, said that his third ward 
colleague, Walter Parker, asked him to state 
that he would be in favor of the ordinance's 
passage if he were there. 

Glenn Joyce said that he had been con- 
siderably criticized because he had opposed 
the passage of the ordinance at its first read- 
ing. He said that the passage of an ordi- 
nance of this nature at one session under 
suspension of the rules should be exceptional 
and that he believed that the boards of the 
city should all be so informed. 
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H. K. Wall spoke something to the same 
effect. He had never opposed passage of the 
ordinance. He had only asked time for cit- 
izens to study it. This, he said, was at the 
request of businessman who said: “Let’s take 
a look at Santa Claus” before turning down 
proposals for purchase of Government power. 


BOARDS GET INSTRUCTIONS 


Joe Eppard stressed the advisability of hav- 
ing ordinances, particulacly those requested 
by boards, normally take the full three read- 
ings. Usually he said, the public does not 
hear about things until they reach the coun- 
cil floor—however much they have been dis- 
cussed in the boards—and this is the more 
reason that time should be allowed for people 
to reach conclusions on the problems. 

The subject closed with the passage of a 
motion that the city boards be informed that 
when they wish an ordinance on anything to 
present it early enough that the council have 
a month to let the measure take its regular 
course. 


A Small Defense Plants Corporation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LOUIS C. RABAUT 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 25, 1951 


Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
the following announcement of my sup- 
port of the amendment to the Defense 
Production Act sponsored by the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. Patman] and the 
gentleman from Indiana [Mr. HALLECK] 
to establish a Small Defense Plants Cor- 
poration. 

I feel confident that this amendment 
will be a long step forward toward in- 
suring and establishing the place of small 
business in the national mobilization 
effort. 

We lean too much on large enterprises 
in this country, ignoring the small pro- 
ducers who are a major source of our 
productive strength. 

Following this path of least resistance 
in the early years of World War II 
forced the closing of one-sixth of the 
small businesses in the Nation. 

The well thought out and comprehen- 
sive recommendations in this proposed 
amendment have been the result of ex- 
tensive field surveys by the House Select 
Committee on Small Business, and I 
want to take this opportunity to com- 
pliment the gentleman from Texas on 
his long record of devotion to the cause 
of the small entrepreneur. 

The independent agency to be set up 
under the amendment has been recom- 
mended by small manufacturers, dis- 
tributors, and retailers all over the 
United States. 

They are not looking for a hand-out 
or a government-made crutch to lean 
on, but neither do they want to be 
elbowed out of the defense effort by 
giant corporate enterprise. 

The record of small business in World 
War II shows it can do the job. We 
would be making a costly mistake if 
our mobilization policy forced the shut- 
down of this bulwark of economic 
strength and free competition. 


Senator McCarthy and General Marshall 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 25, 1951 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, the New Deal propagandists 
have tried to smear Senator MCCARTHY 
as a result of his speech on the general. 
The Washington Times-Herald in an 
editorial yesterday calls attention to the 
record which was the basis for the Sen- 
ator’s remarks. The record is there to 
read, even those who do not want to 
believe it. I include the editorial as part 
of my remarks: 


War Senator McCartHy Sam ABOUT 
GENERAL MARSHALL 


Senator Jox McCartuHy made a 60,000-word 
speech about General Marshall, on June 14. 
The kept columnists and newspaper errand 
boys of the Pendergast mobsters have been 
screeching the House down, ever since. 

They have suggested the Senator is a 
skunk, traitor, mudslinger, faker of facts 
and all-around candidate for horsewhipping. 
Are they right? 

We don’t see how anybody can possibly 
say unless and until after examining the 
evidence. And right here and now, we will 
place a small bet, Senator KEFAUVER not- 
withstanding, that not one of those who 
have been calling Jon McCarruy names since 
June 14, has actually done the basic home- 
work job of reading the speech, itself. This 
especially means the editors and writers of 
the Washington Post. 

The writer of this editorial has read Mc- 
CartHY’s speech and finds it is a challenge 
that will have to be met and dealt with, 
sooner or later. 

And what did McCarrHy say? He said 
that he had decided to find out what makes 
Marshall “the greatest living American” 
and “master of global strategy,” as the Tru- 
man propaganda has it. 

Marshall himself has very carefully avoided 
giving any direct testimony on the subject. 

At the end of World War II, the other prin- 
cipals on the supposedly winning side of 
the venture who were not still on active 
duty sat down to give an accounting. 

It was their public duty to do so, not to 
mention a natural act of pride in work sup- 
posedly well done. 

Secretary of State Cordell Hull, Secretary 
of War Stimson, Generals Eisenhower and 
Bradley, Winston Churchill and Adm. Wil- 
liam Leahy, Roosevelt’s chief of staff, are 
examples of those willing to utter. 

Roosevelt, as everybody knows, was care- 
fully saving his papers for his own p 
and since his death whole armies of inter- 
preters have used them. 

Secretary of Defense Forrestal was driven 
to suicide before he could get his own case 
on the record. 

Gen. Douglas MacArthur has been on con- 
stant foreign service until now and so has 
not been in a position until this year to be- 
gin his own accounting, but he has not 
hesitated to do so at the opportunity given. 

MARSHALL STAYS UNDER COVER 

But Marshall? At the end of the war when 
he retired to Leesburg, Va., Marshall said 
that he would never tell what he had been 
doing because he would either have to lie 
or to wreck reputations with the truth. It 
was a eryptic and mysterious line that has 
kept many an inquirer after the facts on the 
alert ever since. 
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At any rate, Marshall has kept under cover 
at all times, both on duty and in retirement, 
so that any researcher of his career has to 
look to others for testimony about his be- 
havior. 

In preparing his survey of the mysterious 
general, McCarthy said: 

“I have drawn on the written tecord; on 
the memoirs of the principal actors in the 
great events of the last 10 years; I have 
drawn heavily from the books out of which 
the history of these times will be written for 
the next 500 years. 

“I have drawn from the pens of Admiral 
Leahy, Winston Churchill, Mark Clark, Rob- 
ert Sherwood for Harry Hopkins, 
Henry L. Stimson, James F. Byrnes, Edward 
R. Stettinius, Jr., Sumnc- Welles, Cordell 
Hull, General Arnold, General Deane, Gen- 
eral Chennault and Jonathan Daniels. 

“No one of them alone was trying to or did 
give anything remotely approaching a com- 
plete record of Marshall. The picture 
emerges, however, as we piece together their 
recollection of the events in which he 
figures—oftentimes fragmentary, never di- 
rectly uncomplimentary, but when fitted to- 
gether, pointing unerrringly to one conclu- 
sion, 

“It is from these sources, plus the State 
Department's own files, that the picture be- 
comes generally complete.” 

And what is the picture? In the war 
against Germany, Marshall forced on Roose- 
velt and Churchill the strategy that has re- 
sulted in Stalin's grip on Europe. Once, to 
win his way, he even threatened that he 
would have Eisenhower resign command of 
the invasion army. 

Read the evidence in the recorded sources 
above listed, if you doubt that Marshall 
made the strategy that has made Stalin in 
Europe 


Was the result a good thing? 

The same sources tell how Marshall forced 
his own judgment in the policy on Asia that 
has put Stalin in possession of China and 
now has the United States of America 
bloodily involved in a Korean War that has 
no recognizable end. 

Was that a good thing? 

Marshall is the publicly proclaimed author 
of still another policy, the prodigal spending 
of United States taxpayers’ dollars in Europe 
since the war that has brought us such re- 
markable gains as the Socialist dictatorship 
of Britain, the limber-legged French and 
other continental blackmailers, and a soaring 
cost of living here in the United States of 
America. 

Marshall’s career as the greatest living 
American and master of global strategy 
has cost mis Republic a fearful price. The 
full amount is not yet known. 

God save us from any more of it. 


The Senate Crime Probe 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE M. RHODES 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 25, 1951 


Mr. RHODES. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I include an edi- 
torial from the New Era: 

THE SENATE CRIME PROBE 

The Senate gambling investigation thus far 
has produced sensational headlines, an up- 
surge in civic righteousness, and enough 
hearsay stories to make even the most cal- 
loused individual’s head swim. 
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W intend to wait until the facts are in 
and the committee has completed its investi- 
gation to pass judgment. Generally, how- 
ever, we believe the presence of the commit- 
tee's investigators will tend to clear the air 
and make Reading a better city in which 
to live. 

Workers, however, must not be victims of 
the “booby trap” which partican political in- 
terests might lay, using the crime investiga- 
tion as a smoke screen. We must not permit 
politicians to use the probe as a means for 
getting into office where they can tear apart 
legislation which has lifted the workers’ 
standard of living ever since the days of the 
New Deal back in 1933. 

Voters of both parties abhor racketeering. 
They want no truck with brazen hoodlums 
who thrive on the basic human desire to 
gamble. And because they deplore racketeer- 
ing, citizens of Reading and Berks County 
welcome the inquiry. 

But these same voters—workers, by and 
large—are not going to stand idly by and 
watch their own living standards smashed 
to pieces by antilabor and reactionary poli- 
ticlans who might try to ride into office on 
a so-called reform wave. This is the danger 
against which workers must guard. 

It is primarily for the partisan political 
advantage which the anti-administration 
forces can get that the daily press has al- 
ready set the pace in the campaign to elect 
antilabor politicians. And herein one also 
finds a vicious smear weapon which conceiv- 
ably can harm an innocent individual. 

Let's examine the case of Mr. C. Wilson 
Austin, Democratic candidate for district 
attorney. 

Mr. Austin is a partner in a reputable law 
firm, representing many business firms in 
the community and administering the 
biggest estate Reading has had within 
the past decade or two. This estate, that of 
the late Samuel Blatt, has as its principal 
beneficiaries such charitable and educa- 
tional institutions as Albright Colleze, Read- 
ing hospital, Community General Hospital, 
St. Joseph's Hospital, Hain's Reformed 
Church at Wernersville, and Home for Wi- 
dows and Single Women. Obviously, Mr. 
Austin’s integrity and professional compe- 
tency were instrumental in his receiving the 
important assignment. Last year alone, for 
example, these six beneficiaries received 
$55,000 in grants from the estate which is 
Mr. Austin’s responsibility. 

All of this is by way of stressing Mr. 
Austin’s reputation in the community. 

Mr. Austin is the present city solicitor. 
In this job he earns only a small part of 
his total professional income. As city solic- 
itor Mr. Austin advises city council only on 
civil law. He has absolutely nothing—we 
repeat, nothing—to do with prosecution of 
criminal cases. All criminal prosecutions 
are brought in the name of the State. 

Yet Mr. Austin’s records were subpenaed. 
Although he is guilty of nothing, has no 
jurisdiction over criminal prosecution, and 
makes no policy whatsoever for city officials, 
the very fact that a subpena is issued is far 
from helpful in his campaign for district 
attorney. Furthermore, Mr. Austin would 
have produced his records in response to an 
ordinary telephone call rather than the sub- 
pena which led to a  smear-inspiring 
headline. 

Naturally, Mr. Austin’s opponent is trying 
to add to this confusion, even though Aus- 
tin’s 11-year record as assistant district at- 
torney is above reproach and qualifies him 
for the position. i 

But to show you how an innocent individ- 
ual further can be blighted by a reckless use 
of power, let’s examine the next event. 

After receiving his subpena, Mr. Austin 
felt it was in his place to issue a statement. 
H did this, declaring that he would obey 
his oath of office if elected. He further said 
he would propose the creation of a special 


citizens’ committee to advise him concern- 
ing alleged crime conditions. 

What happened following this intelligent 
statement? 

The editor of the Reading Times publicly 
attacked Austin, accusing him of “passing 
the buck.” 

Apparently the editorial writer did not 
take time out to acquaint himself with the 
Kefauver committee’s third interim report. 

A 5-minute inspection would have revealed 
that Keravver’s seventh suggestion for State 
and local action is as follows: 

“A citizen crime commission charged with 
the duty of observing the activities of local 
law-enforcement agencies and with the duty 
of observing and reporting on local crime 
conditions would be helpful in each large 
community.” 

This is KEFAUVER’S own suggestion. 

But the Reading Times charges it is a 
buck-passing technique. 

And they accuse Mr. Austin of passi--g the 
buck when he merely advocates doing here 
in Berks County what Senator KEFAUVER and 
the crime committee itself have recom- 
mended. ~ 

Time, we believe, will vindicate Mr. Austin 
and will rebuke the people who are obvi- 
ously trying to supplant a Democratic ad- 
ministration with a Republican set-up that 
will heed the wishes of the big daily press, 
big business, and all the other labor-hating 
groups. 

For make no mistake—the sinister attack 
on Mr. Austin, who is guilty of nothing ex- 
cept pledging to fulfill his duties as dis- 
trict attorney, is typical of the assault that 
is in the cing during this important elec- 
tion year. 

And while we want a clean city just as 
much as the daily newspapers do, we want 
it kept clean not only of gambling racketeers 
but also of antilabor racketeers who exploit 
tenants of slum housing, who control ave- 
nues of public opinion with a monopolistic 
first, and who always place their selfish in- 
terest above the welfare of working people. 


Congressional Investigation Needed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL W. YORTY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 25, 1951 


Mr. YORTY. Mr. Speaker, the Fed- 
eral Government is asserting that its 
rights to the water in the Santa Marga- 
rita River in southern California are 
paramount and superior to the rights of 
all other water users in the watershed. 
Because the State of California granted 
to the United States exclusive jurisdic- 
tion over the Camp Pendleton military 
establishment, the Government is con- 
tending that it is not bound by our State 
water law. This is a dangerous claim, 
and one of which every State should 
take cognizance. Every State will be 
well advised to carefully safeguard the 
rights of its citizens when permitting 
the Federal Government to locate es- 
tablishments on its streams or rivers. 
If ownership by the Federal Govern- 
ment gives the Government greater 
rights than a private owner would have, 
a new doctrine of paramount rights is 
in the process of being born. The impli- 
cations of such a doctrine are limitless. 
Certainly this matter calls for a thor- 
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ough congressional investigation. This 
is the suggestion contained in the fol- 
lowing editorial which appeared in the 
Los Angeles Times on June 22: 


Water Inquiry GROUP SHOULD Come HERE 


The investigation to be started by Congress 
in Washington on Monday into the attempt 
of the United States Attorney General to 
seize private water rights in California, 
without compensation, is a splendid evidence 
of the alertness of the Congressmen. The 
matter is taken out of the realm of politics, 
fortunately, because the two chief advocates 
of the investigation are Democrats—Renre- 
sentative Yorry, of Los Angeles, and Rep- 
resentative WALTER, of Pennsylvania. They 
are rightfully alarmed at the threat of sei- 
zure of private property in defiance of the 
United States Constitution. 

This issue of the water rights on the Santa 
Margarita River is so complicated, however, 
that it would be a clarifying and enlighten- 
ing experience if the House Judiciary Sub- 
committee could come here and view first- 
sree the scene of the attempted Federal 
grab. 

Such a trip would explode the false rumors 
which have been spread in Washington by 
the Federal officials who have been exposed 
in this attempted seizure. 

They have said the whole fight against 
their suit is an attempt to protect the 
rights of big landowners and that the 
charges aimed at the United States Attorney 
General are lying propaganda. 

The committee could see for itself in the 
Santa Margarita area that the defendants 
who are being sued in this case are hundreds 
upon hundreds of small landowners with 20, 
40, or 60 acres and that they do not have 
the money to fight the shake-down suits 
brought against them. They could see the 
ridiculous aspect of the suits aimed at per- 
sons who have held their rights for a half 
century or more and now face loss of them 
through seizure on the ground of national 
defense. 

One day on the scene would show the Con- 
gressmen that the United States Attorney 
General is attacking, without justification, 
the basic rights of American citizens. 


Communism in the U. S. A. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 25, 1951 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following radio address I shall de- 
liver over Station WMEX, Boston, Mass., 
this evening from 8 to 8:15 p. m.: 


As things look today, the danger that is 
communism will threaten us for many years 
to come. 

The men in the Kremlin want to conquer 
the world and will not be satisfied with any- 
thing less. 

Here's how their long-range strategy 
works out: 

1. Make Russia strong militarily and keep 
it in a state of readiness. They did not 
disarm to any great extent after World War 
II. We did. Without our mounting stock- 
pile of A-bombs, we would have been de- 
fenseless. A year ago this month we were 
shaken out of our pipe dream. It seems 
that we had won the war in the Pacific, or 
at least the farmers and the mill hauds 
helped the Armed Forces to win it. Our 
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diplomats then fumbled the ball that had 
been passed to them and so lost the victory. 

Back in 1941, we became alarmed at the 
prospect that expanding Japan might take 
over all of China and thus become the colos- 
sus of Asia. After four years of sacrifice we 
defeated Japan. By saving China from the 
aggression of a major power, we had removed 
the challenge to world peace in that impor- 
tant area of the gloke. Of course a civil 
war was still going on within China, but 
as that appeared to be a favorite sport with 
the Chinese, we didn’t pay much attention 
to it. We promptly forgot about China and 
the rest of the world. 

That was in 1945. 

By 1949, the China that we had saved 
from Japan, was now under the thumb of 
Communist Russia, and all this had been 
accomplished by intrigue without the cost 
of a single casualty. 

We were right back where we started 
from, only, instead of Japan, we had a much 
stronger adversary to contend with. 

2. The Reds maintain their military power 
intact by employing satellites to do the 
fighting against neighboring countries. Sta- 
lin ordered the North Koreans to attack 
South Korea. When that bogged down, he 
gave the secret signal for the Chinese Reds 
to intervene. Always the threat but not 
the use of Russian Communist troops is in 
the background. 

3. In the field of political warfare, Stalin 
uses the apparatus of the Communist Party 
to stir up trouble in non-Communist coun- 
tries. 

In the 6 years of so-called peace, and by 
this triple-play strategy, the Russian Reds 
have erased the independence of 11 nations 
and have boosted the number of their slaves 
from 193,000,000 to more than 800,000,000. 
Conversely, the number of people friendly to 
us has dropped from 1,800,000,000 to 725,- 
000,000. About 740,000,000 others are 
neutral. 

In this talk I am confining myself to 
threat No. 3, or the aims and activities 
of Stalin's agents within the United States. 
Our Government has a security program to 
screen out Communists from agencies en- 
trusted with confidential information or 
working on secret defense projects. 

This is not enough. 

The Communists, although small in num- 
ber, are well-trained in the cunning tech- 
nique of boring from within. 

It is here that all loyal Americans have 
a job to do. We must learn how to recog- 
nize Communists, so that we may expose 
them for what they are: traitors who would 
undermine our American unity and make us 
easy game for the Red tyranny. 

The Un-American Activities Committee 
of the United States House of Representa- 
tives has investigated this peril, and its find- 
ings are most revealing. 

Forty years ago communism was just a 
plot in the minds of a few cranks. Today 
it is a world force governing too large a 
part of the human race and intent upon goy- 
erning all. 

To protect ourselves, our families, and our 
Nation from this menace, we should know 
who are the Communists, how they work, 
what they want, and what they would do 
to us. 

What is this thing called communism? 

It is a system by which one small group 
seeks to rule the world. 

Has any nation gone Communist in a free 
election? 

The answer is “No.” 

Then how do the Communists try to get 
control? 

Legaily or illegally, any way they can. 
Communism’s first big victory in Russia was 
through bloody revolution. Everyone since 
has been by military conquest, or internal 
corruption, or the threat of these. 

Conspiracy is the basic method used in 
countries it is trying to capture. Iron force 


keeps whole nations imprisoned after they 
have been taken over. 

What would happen if communism should 
come to power in this country? Our capital 
would move from Washington to Moscow. 
Every man, woman, and child would come 
under the Communist discipline. There 
would be unions, but in name only; because 
they would be run by the governmen’. They 
would not be able to help you get higher pay, 
shorter hours, or better working conditions, 

You would work where you were told, at 
what you were told, and for wages fixed by 
the government. 

Your education would be rigidly con- 
trolled. You would read only what the gov- 
ernment let you read. All political parties 
except the Communist would be liquidated. 
All free societies, such as chambers of com- 
merce, Rotary Clubs, American Legion, 
YMCA, Masons, Odd Fellows, Elks, Knights 
of Columbus would be dissolved. 

You could not own a farm nor a home. 

Your religion would be under constant 
persecution. The aim and object of commu- 
nism is always the same: complete control 
over the human mind and body, asleep and 
awake, in sickness and in health, from birth 
to death. That is why communism marks 
“religion” enemy No. 1, for religion in some 
form is always a basic influence for good in 
the life and thinking of any people. 

Look at the tens of millions of motorcars 
on our highways, traveling from city to city, 
and State to State in absolute freedom. 
Under communism you would have to get 
police permission for every move you make, 
if you could get it. 

The emblem of the Communist Party in 
the United States is the hammer and sickle 
of Soviet Russia; its flag is red, and its mem- 
bers work for Moscow first, last, and always. 

What do you have to promise to become a 
member? To carry out the party orders 
promptly. To submit without question to 
its decisions and discipline. To work for 
“the triumph of Soviet power in the United 
States.” It may tell you to change your 
home, your job, your husband, or wife. It 
may order you to lie, steal, rob, fight, er be- 
tray the people in your own family. 

Why, then, do some men and women who 
have enjoyed the freedoms and opportunities 
of American life become Communists? 

This is a question that bothers most of us 
when we look at the pictures of convicted 
traitors. Sometimes they are cultured peo- 
ple, living in comfortable circumstances. 
The United States has been good to them. 
What possible reason can they have for try- 
ing to enslave us? Some are just faddists. 
Others are fools. Then there are those who 
seek power and recognize the opportunities 
that communism offers to the unscrupulous, 

Within the law, they try to work their way 
into key positions in the schools, the 
churches, the labor unions, and farm organi- 
zations. Sometimes, strange as it may seem, 
they even get support from a few million- 
aires. They try to insert their propaganda 
into art, literature, and entertainment. The 
immediate objective of the Communist Par- 
ty is to confuse and divide the majority so 
that, in time of chaos, they can seize con- 
trol. Outside the law they engage in spying, 
sabotage, passport fraud, perjury, counter- 
feiting, rioting, dope peddling, and in the at- 
tempt to promote disloyalty in the Armed 
Forces. 

Do only Communists carry out Communist 
work? 

No. The party uses what it calls fellow 
travelers and front organizations in some of 
its most effective work. The fellow travelér 
is one who sympathizes with the party’s aims 
and serves the party’s purposes in one or 
more respects without actually holding a 
party card. He is the hook with which the 
party reaches out for funds and respecta- 
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bility and the wedge that it drives between 
people who try to move against it. 

What is a Communist front? 

It is an organization created or captured 
by the Commies to do the party’s work in 
special fields. It enables them to attract and 
use people who would never willingly or 
Knowingly act as party agents. It is the 
come-on that snares the well-meaning but 
uninformed. It is found hiding among 
groups devoted to idealistic purposes, and 
disguises itself with a patriotic or humani- 
tarian title. 

How can a Communist front be identified? 

If you are ever in doubt, write to the Un- 
American Activities Committee, House Office 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

How can a Communist be identified? 

It is easy. Ask him to name 10 things 
wrong with the United States. Then ask 
him to name two things wrong With Russia. 
His answers will show him up even to a 
child. Communists will denounce the Presi- 
dent of the United States, but they will 
never denounce Stalin. The same test can 
be used to expose fellow-travelers. 

What is the difference between a Commu- 
nist and a Fascist? 

None worth noticing. 

Many pecple wonder how the Reds get 
control of organizations in which the great 
majority of members are not Communists, 

It is because they work. Others won't. 

They come early and stay late. Others 
don't. 

They know how to run a meeting. Others 
don’t. 

They demand the floor. Others won't. 

They do not hesitate to use physical vio- 
lence or any form of persecution. They stay 
organized and prepared in advance of each 
meeting. The thing to remember is that 
Communists are trained agents under rigid 
discipline, but they can always be defeated 
by the facts. 

When we hear Communists sounding off, 
we figure, quite reasonably, that they ought 
to go to Russia as long as they prefer that 
system. But they can’t go to Russia, even 
if they want to, except on orders from Mos- 
cow. They are on duty here to take over 
this country. 

What is the best way to combat them? 

By detection, by exposure, and by prose- 
cution. 

Millions of dollars are being spent by the 
FBI, the intelligence units of the Armed 
Forces, and by other executive agencies to 
detect and keep track of Communists. This 
has been going on since the party's organiza- 
tion in this country a generation ago. 

Exposure in a systematic way began with 
the formation of the House Committee on 
Un-American Activities, May 26, 1938. 

Only recently have we started to prosecute 
Communists. Eleven top members of the 
party, after due process of law, have been 
tried, convicted, and sentenced for con- 
spiracy, because they are agents of a foreign 
power, bent upon our destruction. They 
are specialists in treason. 

What should you and I and all true Ameri- 
cans do about this? 

Know the facts. Stay on the alert. Work 
as hard aganist the Communists as they 
work against us. 

Don’t be “taken in” by false rumors, in- 
tended to splinter our national unity with 
hate and fear. 

Don’t fall for the sugar-coated words such 
as “democracy” and “peace,” as used by the 
Communists when they mean something en- 
tirely different. What they seek to impose 
upon us is the democracy of a slave labor 
camp, where all the victims are equal in their 
misery, and the peace of life imprisonment. 

Communism will fail in the United 
States only if we rip off the mask hiding its 
cruel deceit at every opportunity we can find. 

We will flush it out into the open and de- 
stroy it with facts and with searching 
vigilance. 
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The Dedication of Solidarity House, a 
Landmark in the History of the United 
Automobile Workers, CIO 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LOUIS C. RABAUT 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 25, 1951 


Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to cxtend my remarks, I insert, 
with a great deal of pleasure, an account 
of the dedication of Solidarity House, the 
new home and headquarters of the 
United Automobile Workers, CIO, on 
Jefferson Avenue, in Detroit. Because 
the UAW-CIO has been a consistent 
champion of political, social, and eco- 
nomic justice for all the people, the resi- 
dents of the Fourteenth District of 
Michigan, whom I have the honor to 
represent, welcome the establishment of 
this neighbor institution, Solidarity 
House. 

Rev. Dr. Henry Hitt Crane, Father 
Raymond S. Clancy, and Rabbi Leon 
Fram invoked the blessings of Almighty 
God on the building and the workers who 
built it. 

Michigan’s Gov. G. Mennen Wil- 
liams and United States Senator BLAIR 
Moopy spoke to the assen bly of over 
1,000 UAW members and friends. 

Solidarity House rests on the banks of 
the Detroit River and occupies an estate 
once owned by Edsel Ford. Past its front 
door runs Jefferson Avenue, a broad 
highway that daily carries thousands of 
workers to and from the mammoth fac- 
tories which make Detroit the arsenal 
of democracy. 

However, it is not only the automo- 
biles, trucks, tractors, and planes rolling 
off Detroit’s assembly lines which have 
earned this high-sounding title for the 
city. It is the courage, loyalty, and 
strength of the men and women who 
work those lines that provide the heart- 
beat of Detroit’s industrial life. 

Courage, loyalty, and strength—these 
are the sinews of the arsenal of democ- 
racy, the strong sinews that have built 
Detroit and the United Auto Workers, 
and have built America. To the people 
who thus gave of themselves, Solidarity 
House is dedicated. Long after this 
magnificant structure has crumbled into 
the dust, the memory of their sacrifices 
will endure. For now, their spirit lives 
on in Solidaiity House. 

The following is an account of the pro- 
ceedings at the dedication taken from 
the June issue of the United Auto Work- 
er, together with copies of the many con- 
gratulatory messages received by the 
union on the day of dedication, which, 
incidentally, was the fifteenth anniver- 
sary of the founding of the UAW-CIO 
as an international union. Of special 
interest is the inscription ou the dedica- 
tion plaque which is also inserted below: 

Solidarity House, new home of the UAW- 
CIO in Detroit, was dedicated June 9 to the 
memory and in honor of the men and women 
who gave of themselves—their courage, loy- 


alty, and strength in the building of the 
UAW. 

The ceremonies, attended by more than 
1,000 UAW members and friends of the 
union, also commemorated the fifteenth an- 
niversary of the founding of the UAW as an 
international union. 

The day of dedication, like the union itself, 
began gloomily. Heavy clouds hung over 
Detroit, and the threat of rain was constant. 
But, by the time the ceremonies had ended 
and a pretty little girl in a white dress was 
ready to cut the white ribbon across the 
doors of Solidarity House, the sun broke 
through. President Walter P. Reuther, 
opening the ceremonies, had said that the 
UAW was born in stormy weather. He 
didn’t have an opportunity to carry the sym- 
bolism further and note that the clouds had 
lifted from over the union as they had from 
the skies over Detroit. 

“This building here today,” Reuther said, 
“is more than just brick, mortar, and steel. 
It is the symbol of the spirit of our union 
and the men and women who built it. 

“On the day we dedicate this building— 
the day we celebrate our fifteenth birthday— 
we extend the hand of brotherhood to Amer- 
ican workers, to the American people, and 
the communities in which they live, and to 
the free peoples of the world.” 

Representatives of the Protestant, Catho- 
lic, and Jewish faiths invoked divine bless- 
ings on the building and on the workers 
who built it. 

President Louis C. Miriani, of the Detroit 
Common Council, brought official greetings 
from the city. 

Music was provided before, during, and 
after the ceremonies by the crack local 600 
band. Their favorite theme, as always, was 
Solidarity Forever. 

Michigan Governor G. Mennen Williams 
said that the UAW-CIO had grown to the 
point where today you are an absolutely 
vital part in the workings of our democracy 
in the United States. The Governor con- 
gratulated the union on this milestone of 
progress. 

“We must recognize that this building is 
a tribute to ideals,” said UAW Vice Presi- 
dent John W. Livingston, “it is a memorial 
to the people who made this possible—the 
people we must never forget.” 

Last speaker on the program was United 
States Senator BLAm Moopy, who traced the 
progress of the union over the years. “It 
has liberated the human spirit and it has 
improved wages and working conditions. It 
has given vacations and pensions and many 
other things that enable men to plan lives 
for their families without the specter of un- 
employment and the specter of old age 
hanging over their heads,” he said. 

Moopy paid tribute to President Reuther, 
“His name,” Moopy said, “not only in the 
United States, but all over the world, has 
come to mean greater human dignity. He 
is a spearhead in the fight against this at- 
tempt to enslave the world, and a great 
fighter for higher standards of living for men 
everywhere.” 

Other speakers on the program were Mich- 
igan NAACP President Edward Turner and 
Frank X. Martel, president of the Detroit 
and Wayne County Federation of Labor. 
During the ceremonies, Reuther introduced 
members of the UAW-CIO international ex- 
ecutive board, leaders of other unions, and 
many public officials. 


THE DEDICATION PLAQUE 

Solidarity House, dedicated to the memory 
and in honor of the men and women who 
gave of themselves—their courage, loyalty, 
and strength in the building of the UAW. 

With our hands we build automobiles, trac- 
tors, and planes. With our hearts we build 
a better tomorrow. 
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Strengthened in the solidarity of human 
brotherhood, we join hands with people 
everywhere to win a world of peace, security, 
dignity, and justice for all. 

Walter P. Reuther, president; John W. 
Livingston, vice president, Richard Gosser, 
Emil Mazey, secretary-treasurer. 

Dedicated June 1951, UAW-CIO. 

Hugh T. Millar, architect; Oscar Stonorov, 
consultant; John Cooley Co., general con- 
tractor. 

CONGRATULATIONS AND GREETINGS 

From the President of the United States: 

“Please accept my hearty congratulations 
and warm good wishes on the happy occa- 
sion. * * The UAW has grown and 
prospered since it was founded in the spring 
of 1936, and rightly so, since it has been so 
forward-looking in the interest of the work- 
ers and their communities as well as in- 
dustry. 

“Harry S. TRUMAN.” 

From Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt: 

“I am very glad of this opportunity to send 
a message of congratulations on this occa- 
sion. May your efforts in the preservation of 
freedom and progress have continued success. 

“ELEANOR ROOSEVELT.” 


From General Marshall: 

“It gives me pleasure to congratulate the 
members of the UAW-CIO and to extend to 
them my best wishes and those of the De- 
partment of Defense. I am confident that 
the UAW-CIO, as it has in the past, will do 
its utmost in this period of emergency. 

G. C. MARSHALL.” 


From the Vice President: 

“I wish for your organization on this occa- 
sion the greatest possible success, and I con- 
gratulate you upon the accomplishment of 
this goal in the establishment and dedication 
of Solidarity House. 

“ALBEN W. BARKLEY.” 

From Supreme Court Justice Douglas: 

“The voice of labor has always been a pow- 
erful one on the side of social justice. The 
great bulk of American labor has kept itself 
free from the forces of reaction both on the 
extreme right and on the extreme left. It has 
been a devoted advocate of the human causes 
that freedom is a living reality. 

“WILLIAM O. Dovc.as.” 

From General Bradley: 

“Your Armed Forces are proud that once 
again American labor is sharing in laurels 
being won by American troops on the battle- 
field. Welcoming as we do this soldier- 
worker partnership, I am happy on behalf of 
our Armed Forces to salute UAW-CIO on this 
happy occasion. 

“Omar N. BRADLEY.” 

From the executive secretary of NAACP: 

“We are proud because the UAW-CIO has 
not restricted its efforts in search of selfish 
gains for its members. It has fought for 
implementation of democracy without re- 
striction to all citizens everywhere. In that 
fashion it has made a contribution to the 
preservation of the democratic process which 
makes all America and all democratic forces 
of the world its debtors. 

“WALTER WHITE.” 

From Ernst Reuter, mayor of Berlin: 

“With a feeling of solidarity and close 
friendship, I hope that the UAW will con- 
tinue to live through further decades of suc- 
cess for the benefit of the workers of the 
USA and the whole world. 

“REUTER.” 

From the general secretary of the Inter- 
national Confederition of Free Trade 
Unions: 

“We in the ICFTU know that we can safely 
count on the continued stanch support of 
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your organization. May the UAW march 
on, winning fresh victories for American 
workers, and—together with the ICFTU— 
helping forward the fight for bread, peace, 
and freedom in every quarter of the globe. 
“J. H. OLDENBROEK.” 

From Bishop Sheil, of Chicago: 

“Since the inception of your union, you 
have not shown the slightest deviation from 
the basic principles on which your organi- 
zation was founded the unceasing struggle 
fer economic, social, and political justice. 

“BERNARD J. SHEIL.” 


H. R. 4473, Tax-Revision Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER D. ANGELL 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 25, 1951 


Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, pursuant 
to permission granted, I am including 
as part of these remarks an editorial 
which recently appeared in the Portland 
Oregonian entitied “Partners in Crime,” 
referring to the tax-revision bill, H. R. 
4473. The editorial follows: 


PARTNERS IN CRIME 


The House Ways and Means Committee 
would have Uncle Sam muscle in on the 
gambling racket. Like a crooked politician 
or a corrupt cop, the Federal Government, 
if the committee has its way will put the 
bite on bookies, lottery and numbers-game 
operators and those who run pools on sport- 
ing events for 10 percent of their illegal take. 

Another segment of Congress, the Senate 
Crime Investigating Committee, has branded 
gambling the root of a serious interstate 
crime operation that has corrupted poli- 
ticians and police officers in many parts of 
the country. Immunity bought by such cor- 
ruption has resulted not only in wide-open 
gambling but in other and more odious 
crimes, including murder. The racketeers 
using gambling as their main line have taken 
over from those who piled crime on crime, 
with the liquor traffic as a basis, during the 
prohibition era. 

If Congress passes the gambling-tax pro- 
posal, it will be saying to the racketeers: 
“You are the worst kind of criminals and 
your operations threaten to undermine the 
country, but, here, cut us in for 10 percent.” 

The proposed legislation, in effect, would 
license gambling. Enforcement of State 
laws would be made immeasurably more 
difficult. 

Possession of Federal tax receipts would 
be accepted by many a juror as evidence that 
a law violator had the approval of the highest 
authority in the land. The gambler would 
have an aura of respectability that he now 
lacks. 

Already the Federal Government is a part- 
ner in the illegal slot-machine business by 

each machine $150 a year. The com- 
mittee would increase this to $250, besides 
levying 10 percent on the gross receipts of 
other gamblers, 

Honest citizens, even if destitute, would 
not think of participating in the proceeds of 
crime. They want their Government to 
operate on as high a plane. Congress should 
make it more difficult for gamblers and allied 
criminals to carry on their illegal operations, 
tather than join with them in dividing the 
take. 


Address by the President at the Dedication 
of the Arnold Engineering Development 
Center, Tullahoma, Tenn. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


“HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, June 26, 1951 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, yes- 
terday, June 25, the President made a 
noteworthy address in dedicating the 
Arnold Engineering Development Center 
at Tullahoma, Tenn. This excellent ad- 
dress sets forth in forceful terms the 
need for continued research in the field 
of aviation. It also contains an excel- 
lent statement of the positive foreign 
policy of the United States, which every 
American should read. I ask unanimous 
consent that the address be printed in 
the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


I am glad to be here in Tennessee to dedi- 
cate this great aviation development center. 
The great industrial progress of Tennessee, 
and of the whole South, makes it possible to 
build this key defense installation in this 
area. I am sure that the presence of this 
center here will contribute further to the 
growth and prosperity of this region. 

It is most appropriate that this center 
for pioneering in the science of flight should 
bear the name of Gen. Henry H. Arnold. 
“Hap” Arnold was a great pioneer in the de- 
velopment of our Air Force. 

He was one of the first three officers in our 
Armed Forces to learn to fly a plane. He 
won his first flying trophy in a Wright bi- 
plane that had a 40-horsepower engine turn- 
ing two propellers by the chain and sprocket 
method—the same kind of power transmis- 
sion a bicycle has. 

General Arnold lived to command a mighty 
Air Force of 80,000 planes. Instead of 40 
horsepower, some of the planes in that Air 
Force had 10,000 horsepower. And the 
power-transmission system of some of those 
planes was more like a skyrocket than a 
bicycle. 

General Arnold had a lot to do with those 
improvements. He knew that you can not 
have a first-class Air Force with second-class 
aircraft. He would have been delighted with 
this air-research center which will do so 
much to make further improvements pos- 
sible. 

I am happy to dedicate this center to his 
memory and to name it the “Arnold Engi- 
neering Development Center.” 

The scientists who work here will explore 
what lies on the other side of the speed of 
sound. This is part of our effort to make 
our air power the best in the world—and to 
keep it the best in the world. This applies 
to the planes of our Air Force, our Navy, and 
our Marines. It applies to our guided mis- 
siles, and all the future developments that 
science may bring. 

The purpose of our air power is to help 
keep pace in the world. This is our funda- 
mental objective. A large and powerful air 
force is one of the essential weapons we 
must have to prevent aggression—or to crush 
aggression if it is launched. 

We need many other weapons as well— 
military, economic, and psychological weap- 
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ons—if we are to prevent a third world 
war. And we must keep finding new and 
better methods in each of these fields, just 
as we must keep developing faster and more 
powerful planes, 

We must use every possible means of se- 
curing and maintaining peace. Our whole 
policy is based on world peace. That has 
been our policy all along and it is still our 
policy. This has not changed one bit. 

Since World War II, we have done our 
utmost to build an international organiza- 
tion to keep peace in the world. We have 
done that in the interest of the United 
States, because the only sure way to keep 
our own country safe and secure is to have 
world peace. The United Nations is the 
most far-reaching attempt that man has 
ever made to protect himself against the 
scourge of war. 

But the rulers of the Soviet Union had a 
different idea. They did not want to coop- 
erate in keeping the peace. The people of 
Russia want peace just as much as anyone 
else, but their rulers in the Kremlin saw 
that the nations of the world had been 
weakened and demoralized by the agonies of 
the war. They saw a chance to move in 
and impose their own system of slavery on 
other nations. 

We tried to settle postwar problems with 
the Soviet Union on a decent and honorable 
basis. But they broke one agreement after 
another. We offered to place the means of 
atomic warfare under effective international 
control. That was an offer to save mankind 
forever from the horror of atomic war. But 
the Soviet Union refused to accept it. 

Our actions showed that we were for peace. 
Even though our efforts were rejected by 
the Soviet rulers, our actions won for us the 
confidence and trust of other free nations. 
In spite of all the false and lying propa- 
ganda of the Kremlin, it was clear to all the 
world that we wanted peace. 

At the same time, we made it clear to all 
the world that we would not engage in ap- 
peasement. When the Soviet Union began 
its campaign of undermining and destroy- 
ing other free nations, we did not sit idly by. 

We came to the aid of Greece and Turkey 
when they stood in danger of being taken 
over by Communist aggression in 1947. As 
a result, these countries today are free and 
strong and independent. 

We came to the aid of the peoples of France 
and Italy in their struggle against the po- 
litical onslaught of communism. In each 
of these countries, communism has been de- 
feated in two free elections since 1947. There 
is no longer any danger that they will vote 
themselves into the hands of the Soviet 
Union. 

We came to the aid of the brave people of 
Berlin when the Kremlin tried to take them 
over, We and our allies kept Berlin alive 
by the airlift and it is still free today. 

We came to the aid of China when it was 
threatened by Communist civil war. We 
put billions of dollars’ worth of arms and 
supplies into China to aid the Chinese Na- 
tionalist Government. We gave them more 
help than we gave Greece or Italy or Berlin. 
The Government of Greece took our aid 
and fought for freedom. But many of the 
generals of Nationalist China took our aid 
and surrendered. 

We can investigate the situation in China 
from now until doomsday, but the facts will 
always remain the same: China was taken 
over by the Communists because of the fail- 
ure of the Nationalist Government to mo- 
bilize the strength of China to maintain its 
freedom. 

After all, our aid can be effective only when 
people help themselves. We are continuing 
to give aid to the Chinese Nationalists on 
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Formosa, and that aid will be effective if 
they are now willing to do their part. 

On June 26, 1950, 1 year ago today, the 
Communist rulers resorted to outright war. 
They sent Communist armies on a mission 
of conquest against a small and peaceful 
country. 

That act struck at the very life of the 
United Nations. It struck at all our hopes 
for peace. 

There was only one thing to do in that 
situation—and we did it. If we had given 
in—if we had let the Republic of Korea go 
under—no nation in the world would have 
felt safe. The whole idea of a world organi- 
zation for peace would have melted away. 
The spirit of resistance would have been 
broken and the free nations would have been 
open to conquest one by one. 

We did not let that happen. For the first 
time in history, a world organization of na- 
tions took collective military action to halt 
aggression. And, acting together, we halted 
it. 

A year ago today, Korea looked like an easy 
conquest to the Soviet rulers in Moscow and 
their agents in the Far East. But they were 
wrong. Today, after more than a million 
Communist casualties—after the destruction 
of one Communist army after another—the 
forces of aggression have been thrown back 
on their heels, They are back behind the 
line they started from. 

Things have not turned out the way the 
Communists expected. 

The United Nations has not been shattered. 
Instead, it is stronger today than it was a 
year ago. 

The free nations are not demoralized. In- 
stead they are stronger and more confident 
today than they were a year ago. 

The cause of world peace has not been de- 
feated. On the contrary, the cause of world 
peace is stronger than it was a year ago. 

We have been fighting this conflict in 
Korea to prevent a third world war. So far 
we have succeeded. We have blocked aggres- 
sion. And we have kept the conflict from 
spreading. 

Men from the United States and from 
many other free countries have fought to- 
gether in Korea. They have fought brave- 
ly, heroically, often against overwhelming 
odds. Many have given their lives. 

No men ever did more for their country or 
for peace and freedom in the world. 

The attack on Korea has stimulated the 
free nations to build up their defenses in 
dead earnest. Korea convinced the free na- 
tions that they had to have armies and 
equipment ready to defend themselves. 

The United States is leading the way, 
with defense expenditures of $40,000,000,000. 
Other nations are devoting a large share of 
their national effort to our mutual defense. 

Never before in history have we taken 
such measures to keep the peace. Never 
have the odds against an aggressor been 
made so clear before the attack was launched. 

The Kaiser, and Hitler, when they started 
their great wars of aggres:ion, believed that 
the United States would not come in. They 
counted on being able to divide the free na- 
tions and pick them off one at a time. There 
could be no excuse for making that mistake 
today. 

We have the United Nations—which ex- 
presses the conscience and the collective will 
of the free world. 

We have the Organization of American 
States—which is building the strength of 
this hemisphere. 

We have the North Atlantic Treaty—which 
commits all the nations of the Atlantic com- 
munity to fight together against aggression. 

We have unified land, sea, and air forces 
in Europe, under the command of General 
Eisenhower. 

We are strengthening the free nations of 
the Far East and setting up collective security 
arrangements in the Pacific, 
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We are building up our defenses and the 
defenses of other free nations, rapidly and 
effectively. 

Most important of all, we have shown that 
we will fight to resist aggression. The free 
nations are fighting—and winning—in Korea. 

Never before has an aggressor been con- 
fronted with such a series of positive meas- 
ures to keep the peace. Never before in his- 
tory have there been such deterrents to the 
outbreak of world war. 

Of course, we cannot promise that there 
will not be a world war. The Kremlin has 
it in its power to bring about such a war if 
it desires. It has a powerful military ma- 
chine, and its rulers are absolute tyrants. 

We cannot be sure what the Soviet rulers 
will do. 

But we can put ourselves in a position to 
say to them: Attack—and you will have the 
united resources of the free nations thrown 
against you; attack—and you will be con- 
fronted by a war you cannot possibly win. 

If we could have said that to the Kaiser, or 
to Hitler, or to Tojo, the history of the 
world would have been very different. 

It has not been easy to bring the free na- 
tions together into this united effort to 
resist aggression. It has not been easy to 
work out these alliances, and to build up our 
defenses, and to hold the line against great 
odds and discouragement in Korea. It 
has not been easy—but it is a record of tre- 
mendous progress in man’s age-old struggle 
for peace and security. 

We have made great progress, but we are 
not out of danger yet. 

The Kremlin is still trying to divide the 
free nations. The thing that the Kremlin 
fears most is the unity of the free world. 

The rulers of the Soviet Union have been 
crying to split up the nations of the North 
Atlantic Treaty. They have been trying to 
sow distrust between us and other free coun- 
tries. ‘cheir great objective is to strip us of 
our allies—to force us to go it alone. 

If they could do that, they could go ahead 
with their plan of taking over the world, 
nation by nation. 

Unfortunately, it is not only the Kremlin 
that has been trying to separate us from our 
allies. There are some people in this coun- 
try, too, who have been trying to get us to 
go it alone. There are people here who have 
been sowing distrust of our allies and mag- 
nifying our differences with them. Some of 
these people are sincere but ded. 
Others are deliberately putting politics ahead 
of their country. i 

Now, I have no objection to honest politi- 
cal debate. That is the way things get de- 
cided in this country. 

But some of the people who are trying to 
get us to go it alone are not engaging in 
honest political debate. They know they 
could not win that way. So they have 
launchei a campaign to destroy the trust 
and confidence of the people in their 
Gove-nment,. 

They are trying to set the people against 
the Government by spreading fear and 
slander and lies. They have attacked the 
integrity of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. They 
have maliciously attacked General Bradley, 
who is one of the greatest soldiers this coun- 
try ever produced. They have tried to be- 
smirch the loyalty of General Marshall, who 
directed our strategy in winning the greatest 
war in history. They have deliberately tried 
to destroy Dean Acheson—one of the greatest 
Secretaries of State in our history. 

Let me tell you something. All the mem- 
bers of the Cabinet have done most impor- 
tant things for this country in the defense 
effort, but Dean Acheson’s job has been to 
bring entire nations over to our side—to 
fight on our side if there is a showdown, 
That is exactly what he has done. And he 
has been successful at it. He has done a 
lot more for his country than all of his 
slanderers put together. 
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That political smear campaign is doing 
this country no good. It is playing right into 
the hands of the Russians. 

Lies, slander, mud slinging are the weap- 
ons of the totalitarians. No man of morals 
or ethics will use them. 

It is time that smear campaign was 
stopped. 

As far as I am concerned, there ought to 
be no Democrats and no Republicans in the 
field of foreign policy. We are all Amer- 
icans, all citizens of the same great Re- 
public. We have had a bipartisan foreign 
policy in this country since Pearl Harbor. 
I would like to keep it that way. I know a 
great many Republicans who want to keep it 
that way, too. 

I say to them—this is the time, now, to 
show the real loyalty of the Republican Party 
to the great ideals on which this country 
is founded. Now is the time to put a stop to 
the sordid efforts to make political gains by 
stirring up fear and distrust about our for- 
eign policy. Now is the time to say to the 
dividers and confusers: No political party 
ever got anywhere in the long run by play- 
ing fast and loose with the security of the 
Nation in a time of great peril. 

Partisan efforts to label our foreign policy 
as “appeasement”—to tag it as a policy of 
“fear” or “timidity”—point to only one thing. 
They point to our “going it alone,” down the 
road to world war III. 

Is it a policy of fear to bring the free na- 
tions of the world together in a great unified 
movement to maintain peace? Is it a policy 
of timidity to come to the aid of the Greeks 
and the Turks and the other free people who 
are fighting back against the Communist 
threat? Is it a policy of appeasement to 
fight armed aggression and hurl it back in 
Korea? 

Of course it is not. Everybody with any 
common sense knows it is not. 

And look at the alternatives these critics 
have to present. Here is what they say. 
Take a chance on spreading the conflict in 
Korea. Take a chance on tying up all our 
resources in a vast war in Asia. Take a 
chance on losing our allies in Europe. Take 
a chance the Soviet Union will not fight in 
the Far East. Take a chance we will not 
have a third world war. 

They want us to play Russian roulette 
with the foreign policy oœ the United 
States—and with all the chambers of the 
pistols loaded. 

That is the kind of wisdom and thinking 
that has been coming out of the dividers 
and confusers in the last few months. 

That is not a policy. That is not the way 
to defend this country and the cause of 
world peace in these dangerous times. No 
President who has any sense of responsibility 
for the welfare of this great country is going 
to meet the grave issues of war and peace 
on such a foolish basis as that. 

I am glad that we have had the recent 
hearings in the Senate on our foreign poiicy. 
These hearings have been thorough and have 
been conducted fairly. They have done a 
great deal to explain to our people the sit- 
uation the world is in, and the way we 
are meeting it. They have demonstrated, 
again, that we are on the right course. 

But the important problem right now is 
rot the past; it is the future. The world 
will not stand still while we examine the 
whole course of our foreign policy since 1941. 

We are right in the middle of a great effort 
to build up our defenses and to check ag- 
gression. We cannot go on with this effort 
unless the Congress enacts certain basic 
legislation. 

Every group in the country has a vital part 
to play in our great effort for peace. The 
part of the Congress is to give the country 
the legislation we need to go forward. With- 
out that, none of the rest of us can do our 
job. 
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We must have effective laws to curb in- 
flation and to boost defense production. 

We must have the appropriations needed 
to build up our defense forces. 

We must have legislation to enable us to 
continue our policy of military and economic 
aid to our allies. 

To make our Nation safe, we must have 
strong allies. We cannot have them unless 
we help other free countries to defend them- 
selves. Time is too short, and the danger 
too pressing to wait for these war-weakened 
countries to build up their own defenses 
without help from us. This aid is vital to 
our plans for defense, to our national se- 
curity, to our hopes for peace. 

Let me show you how essential it is. We 
all know that our Air Force is very important. 
But did you ever stop to think how much 
its effectiveness depends on our allies? 

The Air Force has to have bases overseas 
to be in the right place to give full protec- 
tion to our own country, as well as to our 
allies. This is a clear example of how join- 
ing with other free nations for mutual de- 
fense helps all of us. 

Our allies cannot maintain and defend the 
necessary bases unless we give them aid. 
Giving aid to our allies is just as necessary 
as building airplanes if we are to have world 
peace. 

Our military build-up, our development 
of weapons, our economic strength at home, 
our foreign-aid programs, our efforts in the 
United Nations, are all parts of a whole. 
They are all essential to our program of 
peace. 

There is no one weapon—no single serv- 
ice—no particular military or diplomatic de- 
vice—that can save us by itself. All our 
efforts are needed. 

We now have a program that is using all 
these elements of our national policy for the 
great purpose of peace. We are improving it 
as we go along. We are getting good results. 

We must get on with the job. 

We must build up our strength, but we 
must always keep the door open to the 
peaceful settlement of differences. 

We are ready to join in a peaceful settle- 
ment in Korea now as we have always been. 
But it must be a real settlement which 
fully ends the aggression and restores peace 
and security to the area and to the gallant 
Korean people. 

In Korea and in the rest of the world we 
must be ready to take any steps which truly 
advance us toward world peace. But we 
must avoid like the plague rash actions 
which would take unnecessary risks of world 
war or weak actions which would reward 
aggression. 

We must be firm and consistent and level- 
headed. If we get discouraged or impatient, 
we can lose everything we are working for. 
If we carry on with faith and courage, we 
can succeed. 

And if we succeed, we will have marked 
one of the most important turning points in 
the history of man. We will have established 
a firm peace for the whole world to last for 
years to come, 

That is a goal to challenge the best that 
is in us. Let us move toward it resolutely 
with faith in God and with confidence in 
ourselves. 
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Assignment of Naval Reservists 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. AYRES 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 26, 1951 


Mr. AYRES. Mr. Speaker, on May 24 
I informed the House of the disgust of 


the naval reservists assigned to the 
U. S. S. Fort Mandan. At that time I 
disclosed the fact that naval reservists 
who had left their families at home were 
assigned to such unimportant tasks as 
manufacturing napkin rings for the of- 
ficers aboard their ship. 

I regret to report that nothing con- 
structive came about because of my dis- 
closure, in fact, several of the enlisted 
men were severely criticized for having 
informed me of their activities. 

Since that time many reservists have 
written me from all parts of the world; 
and judging from a letter I received this 
morning, I have every reason to believe 
that it is a policy of the Navy to have 
the reservists manufacture napkin rings 
and even name plates for the officers 
aboard the many ships. 

A reservist aboard the U. S. S. Ajax 
AR-6, stationed in the forward area at 
Sasebo, Japan, enclosed with his letter 
to me a copy of an official U. S. S. 
Ajaz job order which reads as follows: 

U. S. S. Ajaz job order. W. R. No. 8-3218. 
Ship: U. S. S. Ajar (AR-6). Job order No. 
8-3218. Master Shop U Mach. Priority 4. 
Specifications: Manufacturing napkin rings 
and name plates for listed officers. Man- 
hours, 50. 

LT. S. E. BRYANT. 

Lr. W. J. BRYANT. 

Lr. (JG) F. E. REICHWEIN. 
CMDR. E. N. CURTIS. 

Lr. J. L. FIELD. 

(Completed June 12, 1951—pencil inser- 
tion.) 

Officer in charge: 
Pherson. 

Date issued: June 6. Priority: 4. 

8-3218. U Mach, 


You will note under man-hours—50 
hours are listed. The amount of money 
involved is trivial, but what is being done 
to the morale of the men forced to do 
such work is no small matter. The re- 
servists are mad, and justifiably so. To 
date, there is no program established 
for their release. 

It would perhaps, be advisable for an 
investigating committee to call in the 
proper authorities and find out why 
these inactive reservists cannot be re- 
leased. Although officers on the U. S. S. 
Fort Mandan found time to criticize the 
men aboard, they were not interested 
in talking with me. 

I am, therefore, today requesting 
Representative CARL Vinson, of Georgia, 
chairman of the Armed Forces Com- 
mittee to investigate the man-hour 
waste on both the U. S. S. Fort Mandan 
and the U. S. S. Ajaz. 

I trust that he will see fit to conduct 
an investigation and start the reservists 
on their way home, 


Chief Machinist Mc- 


Respect for the Moral Law 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 
HON. THOMAS J. LANE 
OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 22, 1951 
Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 


to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following article from the Boston 
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Pilot, Boston, Mass., Saturday, June 23, 
1951: 
TOWARD ANCIENT VALUES 


The name of Lindsay C. Warren is almost 
unknown and the office he holds, that of 
Comptroller General, is equally unheralded, 
but last week the name and the office moved. 
into national prominence and the effects 
can be very good, indeed, for our country. 
Mr. Warren met head-on the charges of 
moral laxity in Government, admitted a 
weakening of moral standards and urged 
immediate action for its correction. 

It is not true, as some people have quick- 
ly concluded, that a kind of web of intrigue 
and dishonesty has enveloped the operations 
of Government; most public officials are men 
of integrity and honor who show themselves 
worthy of the responsibilities of their of- 
fice. The multiplication of bureaus which 
seems to be required by the widening scope 
of the functions of Government laid the 
groundwork, at least in part, for the lower- 
ing of standards. These bureaus were in 
many cases filled hastily, established without 
the proper safeguards, and still given wide 
powers for dispositions of funds or bene- 
fits. Added to this was the enormous expen- 
ditures which in the last decade have become 
commonplace in Government and which 
piped huge sums through these Government 
agencies. The unscrupulous who are ever 
on the watch for contingencies of this kind 
have not failed to take advantage of the 
situation. The results are all about us. 

Mr. Warren suggested the establishment of 
a code of ethics which could correct some of 
the more obvious abuses and make clear that 
transactions with the Government do not re- 
quire special shady techniques of business. 
He likewise suggested more stringent laws 
against bribery. These and his other similar 
recommendations can be most valuable in 
bringing respectability back into Government 
in those areas where it has been almost ir- 
reparably lost. The real cure must however 
go much deeper. 

It is quite undeniable that the only thing 
that will really defeat immorality is moral- 
ity; the return to the abandoned moral law 
is the only way back to the abandoned 
moral living. The last 100 years have been 
spent in the attempt to remove man's sense 
of sin, to free him from the “medieval bond- 
age” of guilt. How could they have fore- 
seen that in this new and unnatural freedom 
man would lose some of the most precious 
treasures in the heritage? When guilt was 
cast away, moral responsibility went along 
with it; it had nothing left upon which to 
live. 

Responsibility must come back now to re- 
claim its proper plac? in the life of man; a 
sense of duty and obligation, a respect for 
the moral law is the only thing that can 
strengthen the character of men so that the 
temptations to personal profit will be tem- 
pered by the considerations of the public wel- 
fare. The present weakening of moral fibre 
in our national life has not just happened; 
it is the creature of the irrational liberal- 
ism which mothered this generation. To 
restore man’s moral strength we must 
abandon this philosophy of liberalism and 
return to the ancient Christian values which 
built our civilization. 


Massacre of Polish Army Officers 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. TIMOTHY P. SHEEHAN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 26, 1951 


Mr. SHEEHAN. Mr. Speaker, today I 
introduced House Resolution 282, creat- 
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ing a select committee to conduct an in- 
vestigation and study of the massacre 
of Polish Army officers at the Katyn 
Forest, Union of Soviet Socialist Repub- 
lics, and the disappearance of other 
Polish Army officers who fied for pro- 
tection to the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics in 1939 and 1940. 

In this massacre, more than 4,000 
Polish Army officers were murdered while 
another 11,000 Polish Army officers have 
never been accounted for after they fled 
to the Union of Soviet Socialist Repub- 
lies for protection from the Germans in 
1939 and early 1940. 

Due to the fact that there are approxi- 
mately 80,000 people of Polish extraction 
in the Eleventh Illinois Congressional 
District which I represent, and due to the 
fact that I strongly protest the sell-out 
of the religious and political liberties of 
Poland at the Yalta Conference, I feel 
that the American people, through their 
Congress, must take positive action to 
help right the wrongs done to our ally, 
Poland, in deserting her after the war. 

It seems a travesty on justice that the 
Katyn massacre was not investigated 
during the time of the Nuremberg trials 
but for reasons undisclosed to the Ameri- 
can public, this matter was glossed over. 

When the International Red Cross 
wanted to investigate this massacre they 
were prevented from doing so by the 
objection of Communist Russia who re- 
fused permission to the International 
Red Cross to conduct an impartial, on- 
the-spot investigation to determine who 
was responsible for this crime. 

Then, too, there is a great question in 
the minds of many fair-minded Ameri- 
cans who want to know why the news 
and facts on this massacre were hidden 
from view from the American public by 
our own Officials. 

If the Congress ratifies this resolution 
and permits this investigation, many 
hundreds of thousands of loyal Ameri- 
cans of Polish birth or Polish extraction 
will feel that the United States Govern- 
ment has attempted to help right this 
great injustice. . 

This resolution is as follows: 

House Resolution 282 
Resolution creating a select committee to 
conduct an investigation and study of the 
massacre of Polish Army officers in the 

Katyn Forest, Union of Soviet Socialist 

Republics, and the disappearance of other 

Polish Army officers who fied for protection 

to the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 

in 1939 and 1940 

Whereas no official investigation has been 
made to determine who was responsible for 
the crimes, unprecedented in military his- 
tory, involving (1) the cold-blooded massacre 
of more than 4,000 Polish Army officers in the 
Katyn Forest, near Smolensk, Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics, and (2) the disappear- 
ance of another 11,000 Polish Army officers 
who had fled to the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics for protection in 1939 and early 
1940; and 

Whereas the nation guilty of such crimes 
has never been ascertained; and 

Whereas the Polish Government in exile 
and the Committee for the Investigation of 
the Katyn Massacre, Inc., have collected a 
vast amount of documentary evidence re- 
lating to such crimes; and 

Whereas many millions of loyal American 
citizens, particularly American citizens of 
Polish birth or Polish extraction, desire (1) 


that a full, fair, and objective investigation 
and study of such crimes be made, and (2) 
that a detailed report on such investigation 
and study be made public; and 

Whereas the Communist Government of 
the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics re- 
fused permission to the International Red 
Cross to conduct an impartial on-the-spot 
investigation to determine who was respon- 
sible for such crimes against army officers 
of our former ally, Poland: Now, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved, That there is hereby created a 
select committee to be composed of 13 Mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives to be 
appointed by the Speaker, one of whom he 
shall designate as chairman. Any vacancy 
occurring in the membership of the commit- 
tee shall be filled in the same manner in 
which the original appointment was made. 

The committee is authorized and directed 
to conduct a full and complete investigation 
and study of all aspects of the massacre of 
4,000 Polish Army officers in the Katyn Forest, 
near Smolensk, Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
publics, and the disappearance of another 
11,000 Polish Army officers who fied for pro- 
tection to the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics in 1939 and early 1940. 

The committee shall report to the House 
(or to the Clerk of the House if the House 
is not in session) as soon as practicable dur- 
ing the present Congress the results of its 
investigation and study, together with such 
recommendations as it deems advisable. 

For the purpose of carrying out this reso- 
lution, the committee, or any subcommittee 
thereof authorized by the committee to hold 
hearings, is authorized to sit and act during 
the present Congress at such times and places 
within or outside the United States, whether 
the House is in session, has recessed, or has 
adjourned; to hold such hearings; and to 
require, by subpena or otherwise, the attend- 
ance and testimony of such witnesses and 
the production of such books, records, corre- 
spondence, memoranda, papers, and docu- 
ments as it deems necessary. Subpenas may 
be issued under the signature of the chair- 
man of the committee or any member of the 
committee designated by him, and may be 
served by any person designated by such 
chairman or member, 


Elbridge Gerry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


EON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 22, 1951 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following editorial from the Evening 
Tribune, Lawrence, Mass., June 20, 1951: 


GERRYMANDER IN FRANCE 


Elbridge Gerry, a Marblehead boy who be- 
came Governor of Massachusetts and Vice 
President of the United States, gave his name 
to a political maneuver which, although sub- 
stantially discredited, is still pretty popular. 
The maneuver, known as the gerrymander, 
enables the party in power to perpetuate it- 
self by tailoring the electoral districts to 
flatter its strong points and minimize its de- 
ficiencies. What we want to do here is dis- 
cuss the De Gaulle victory in France, but we 
are going to get around to it via Essex Coun- 
ty, birthplace of the gerrymander. 

In 1812, when Elbridge Gerry was Gover- 
nor, the State was carved up into some queer- 
looking districts. One of them, comprising 
Chelsea, Lynn, Salem, Marblehead, Lynnfield, 


Danvers, Middleton, Andover (Lawrence 
wasn’t born then), Methuen, Haverhill, 


Amesbury, and Salisbury, locked so much 
like a slightly malformed salamander that 
it took only a small talent for playful no- 
menclature to christen it gerrymander. 

Ernest Havemann, writing in the Nation's 
Business for June, gives an explanation of 
how the gerrymander works out when it is 
put to practical use. This way: 

“The first gerrymander worked fine. The 
Republicans in Massachusetts got 51,000 
votes, the Federalists, 50,000. This was 
practically a tie and under any kind of fair 
arrangement the Republicans would have 
had a bare majority in the State senate. As 
it was they managed to get 29 senators while 
the poor gerrymandered Federalists had to 
be content with a mere 11.” 

In the above instance, gerrymandering 
stands out as the artfulest of chicaneries, 
Geliberately invoked to defeat the popular 
will. But if a knife can slit one’s gullet, 
it can also sever one’s bonds. Judging from 
the French election, gerrymander has two 
profiles. We don't know the exact mechan- 
ics of it, but France recently revised its clec- 
toral system. It may not have been a de- 
liberate gerrymander; indeed, it may have 
been legitimate insofar as its purpose was to 
tune the electoral system more closely to the 
voice of the people. Anyway, whatever the 
reason behind it, the Communist Party in 
France has been neatly euchred out of so 
many parliamentary seats that it is scream- 
ing murder all over the place. It looks like 
gerrymander because the Communists polled 
the largest popular vote and, under the old 
electoral system, would now have greater 
representational strength, instead of less. 
Prance is not out of the Marxist woods—not 
by a long shot—but there will at least be 
less legalistic obstructionism during the days 
ahead. So it would seem that Elbridge Gerry 
has posthumously rendered a service to the 
democratic ideal. 

Of course, political maneuvers such as the 
gerrymander won't save France, or any coun- 
try, for long. The bridge can’t be a happy 
place with mutiny smoldering defiantly in 
the forecastle. The gerrymander seems to 
have given the anti-Communist element in 
France a little better fulcrum for its lever. 
If it uses the fulcrum to good advantage 
it may be able to pry itself out of the ditch. 
Frankly, the ascendancy of the De Gaulle 
faction is a somewhat worrisome eventuality. 
It is this because it means that the relative- 
ly conservative program of the moderates has 
lost some ground; it means that two kinds 
of extremism, right and left, are crystalliz- 
ing formidably and irreconcilably in France. 
Obviously, this is an explosive situation and 
one nct calculated to smooth the path of 
true democracy. 


Outstanding Agricultural Counties 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES I. DOLLIVER 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 26, 1951 


Mr. DOLLIVER. Mr. Speaker, I can- 
not refrain from calling attention to 
some recent statistics from the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. Two hundred of 
the 3,000 counties in the United States 
are listed as the outstanding agricul- 
tural counties of the Nation. Of these 
3,000, being in the fortunate position of 
having the largest agricultural incomes 
in 1950, 42 are in the State of Iowa, In 
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that select list of 42, 12 are located in the 
Sixth Iowa District; 12 of the 15 coun- 
ties of which our district is comprised. 
The only three counties of the great 
Sixth District not included are the three 
smallest in geographical area. If they 
had the normal acreage of an average 
Iowa county, I have no doubt that they 
too would be included. 

These statistics reinforce the self-evi- 
dent truth that Iowa is the greatest agri- 
cultural State in the Union, and that in 
Iowa the Sixth District leads them all. 


29, 439, 000 
29, 157, 000 
28, 202, 000 
27, 817, 000 
27, 568, 000 
27, 550, 000 
27, 425, 000 
27, 317, 000 
26, 753, 000 
26, 714, 000 
26, 636, 000 
26, 572, 000 
26, 548, 000 
26, 190, 000 
26, 009, 000 
26, 000, 000 
25, 686, 000 
25, 566, 000 
25, 468, 000 
25, 432, 000 
25, 401, 000 
25, 325, 000 
25, 151, 000 
25, 134, 000 
24, 886, 000 
24, 625, 000 
24, 388, 000 


Black Hawk 
Butler. 


Sixth Congressional District of Iowa. 


Power Dam Curtailment, Pacific Northwest 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HENRY M. JACKSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 26, 1951 


Mr. JACKSON of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, reaction to cuts in appropria- 
tions for capital investment in hydro 
projects in the Pacific Northwest can be 
seen in the following report. Under 
unanimous consent, I include in the 
Appendix of the Recorp an editorial en- 
titled “Dam Curtailment Shocks North- 
west,” in the Pacific Northwest Public 
Power Bulletin, edited by Gus Norwood, 
Vancouver, Wash.: 

Dam CURTAILMENT SHOCKS NorTHWEST—1952 
POWER PROGRAM AXED $60,100,000 

Current congressional action in cutting 

$60,100,000 from the Pacific Northwest 1952 


power program litetrally “throws a monkey 
wrench in the works.” Normally a harmless 
and useful tool, a monkey wrench when 
dropped with seeming innocence into a sys- 
tem of essential gears becomes an instrument 
of destruction, bringing to a sudden and 
disastrous halt industrial productivity. Sig- 
nificantly the time-honored phrase “throw 
a monkey wrench in the works” originated as 
à term for industrial sabotage. 

Carrying the analogy a step further, the 
innocent salmon is being used as an effective 
monkey wrench by a small and ruthless 
group to paralyze the hydroelectric power 
upon which depends the Pacific Northwest 
economy. Almost unanimously the Pacific 
Northwest’s newspapers, the major and small 
industries, the local governmental electric 
systems and private power groups as well as 
farm, civic, and labor leaders, have con- 
demned the slash in river development ap- 
propriations as a form of calculated sabotage. 

Congressional cuts of $42,700,000 in the 
Corps of Engineers budget requests on June 
13, following on the heels of $17,400,000 cut 
from Interior Department requests account 
for a staggering total reduction of $60,100,000 
from the lifeblood of the Pacific Northwest 
economy. 


Effects of House cuts on capital-loan funds 
for Pacific Northwest hydroelectric invest- 
ment 

{In millions of dollars] 


Re- | House 
1951 | quest, | allow- | Amount 
1952 | ance en 
CORPS OF ENGINEERS 
McNary. Dam... 39.7 | 42.9 36.0 6.9 
Chief Joseph Da: 18.5 | 17.4 17.4 
The Dalles Dam 


Ice Harbor Dam . 
Albeni Falls Dam 2. 
Detroit Dam 16. 
Lookout Point and 
D 13. 
Lucky Peak 2. 


Subtotal, Army.] 93.3 


BUREAU OF 
RECLAMATION 


Hungry Horse Dam.. 
Columbia Basin 
American Falls 
Hells Canyon 


Subtotal, Bu- 


BONNEVILLE POWER 
ADMINISTRATION 
Construction......... 44.7 | 48.5 

Total, Pacific 
Northwest. 213. 6 | 238. 6 


178. 5 


NATIONAL DEFENSE SET BACK 


Even more surprising, the congressional 
action is a direct blow to national defense 
agencies, including the Defense Electric 
Power Administration. Defense agencies 
have not only insisted on additional power 
for defense in the Pacific Northwest but 
have declared the region the only major 
power-shortage area in the Nation. 


EFFECT OF CUTS SERIOUS 


If an atom bomb were dropped on Bonne- 
ville Dam in the winter of 1954-55, destroy- 
ing the powerhouse and demolishing the 10 
huge generators, the effect would be com- 
parable to that of the currently proposed 
$60,100,000 cut on power-project appropria- 
tions. Combined with a low-water year in 
1954-55, the appropriations cuts would re- 
duce the output of the Columbia River sys- 
tem by 453,000 kilowatts, equivalent to one 
and one-third Bonneville dams. This de- 
spite the fact that power consumption in 
that winter, under low-water conditions, will 
have to be reduced romewhat even though 


Population, 1950 
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the recommended river-development pro- 
gram goes ahead full blast. 

Industry would be almost paralyzed and 
the Pacific Northwest economy virtually 
brought to its knees. Over 500,000 kilo- 
watts of interruptible power load would have 
to be dumped immediately. Plants repre- 
senting an investment of some $200,000,000 
would be idled and payrolls abolished. Flow 
of aluminum to national defense industries 
would drop off over 100,000 tons for that 
year, or 5 percent of the anticipated United 
States annual production. 

Immediate impact of such a catastrophic 
power shortage would inevitably spread to 
service industries, the stores and shops, and 
markets for agricultural and consumer 
goods. Payroll and corporate taxes on indus- 
tries would drop sharply and unemployment 
compensation soar to all-time heights. i 

AN ECONOMY BASED ON WATER POWER 


Orderly and continuous development of 
the hydroelectric resources of the Columbia 
River is essential to the future welfare of 
every citizen of the Pacific Northwest be- 
cause the region has no other essential 
energy base such as coal, natural gas, and 
oil. It does have 40 percent of the Nation's 
potential water power, of which 90 percent 
still runs wasted and unharnessed to the sea. 
Dependence of the Northwest on electricity 
is graphically shown by the following table 
which shows how people depend on electricity 
to take the place of fuels common to other 
areas: 


Electric energy sales, 1950 (mil- 
lion kilowatt-hour) 
kilowa' 


hour (per capita) . 
Installed capacity for public use, 
June 30, 1950 (Kilowatts) 
Installed capacity for public use 
(kilowatts per capita) 


1 West of the Continental Divide. 


As the appropriations now stand for the 
Federal power program on the Columbia 
River, America’s greatest power stream, the 
President’s budget request has been reduced 
by 25 percent or from $238,000,000 to $178,- 
000,000 for fiscal year 1952. This is 16 per- 
cent below the level maintained in the cur- 
rent fiscal year 1951. 


: NATIONAL INTEREST INVOLVED 


Generally speaking, the program reduc- 
tion, if it stands, will halt development of 
new defense production, curtail operations 
of existing industrial capacity, adversely af- 
fect small industries, and handicap expan- 
sion of the pulp and paper, hardboard and 
wood-waste utilization plants. 

Loss of electric energy represented by the 
proposed cut would mean losses of $50,000,- 
000 to $60,000,000 worth of aluminum, alu- 
minum carbide, ferro alloys, and many 
chemicals which would otherwise be pro- 
duced by existing plans. Substantial losses 
would also result throughout the United 
States in operations of existing plants using 
these basic materials, 

Failure to authorize funds to start con- 
struction on Ice Harbor and the Dalles Dam, 
and recommended cuts in McNary Dam con- 
struction will result in prolongation and in- 
tensification of the Northwest power short- 
age in 1955 and following years.. 

SOUND INVESTMENT 


Congress has given away free untold mil- 
lions of taxpayers’ funds for power develop- 
ment in other parts of the world. There will 
be no repayment. 

The Pacific Northwest seeks no such gifts. 
It seeks only the right to borrow Federal 
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funds as a gilt-edge investment. These are 
and will be capital loan funds for self-liqui- 
dating, hydroelectric power facilities. 

For every dollar of Federal power invest- 
ment, private enterprise has followed with 
$2 of industrial investment. And the result 
has been noticeable not only in terms of 
physical production whether for war or 
peace, but also as new sources of tax revenue. 

The fish argument is false, the economy 
argument is false. The House cuts cannot 
stand the test of what is best in the national 
interest. 

The funds must be restored. 


PRESS COMMENT—EDITORS DECRY CUTS 


Awareness of the calamity that can befall 
the Northwest economically, if the proposed 
appropriations cuts are permitted to go un- 
changed, is shown by the scathing denuncia- 
tions of the action appearing in nearly every 
responsible Northwest newspaper. 


A shocking action 


An editorial in the Walla Walla Bulletin 
entitled “A Shocking Action,” says in part: 

“The House Appropriations Committee 
has shown a shocking disregard for the fu- 
ture of the Pacific Northwest, to say noth- 
ing of the national defense interest, in elim- 
inating all funds for additional power dams 
in the Columbia River Basin. 

“In outlining the critical need for addi- 
tional hydroelectric power production in this 
region, there had appeared more unanimity 
of support than has ever been given to proj- 
ects of this type. Every defense agency tes- 
tifled to the urgency of starting both Ice 
Harbor and the Dallas dams immediately. 
All of the facts were reviewed by the Budget 
Bureau and that agency also gave full en- 
dorsement. No one ever disagreed as to the 
basic facts before the committee; there was 
no dissent from the idea that additional 
power is an absolute must. 

“Within the Pacific Northwest, also, there 
was complete agreement, with the usual lone 
exception: The fishing interests, who have 
shown not the slightest concern with what 
happens to the region, economically speak- 
ing, so long as the fishing industry is given 
right-of-way over all other activities. That 
this industry is fightng to the last ditch 
against river development should no longer 
be surprising; what is surprising is that their 
bare arguments, unsupported by factual 
verification as to any damages done by dams 
to the salmon runs, should continue to make 
any impression on the committee. 

“The cost to the Northwest of such an ap- 
proach is incalculable. Assuming the most 
favorable conditions, it will be 1956 before 
there will be sufficient history on McNary 
Dam to warrant any conclusion that is not 
already available to Congress. And it will 
require another 4 to 5 years after that time 
to complete even the smaller dams that 
might be started in 1956. Are we to sit for 
a decade—perhaps the most fateful decade 
in history—before Congress permits any fur- 
ther expansion of our power facilities? 

“The situation would be absurd if it were 
not so frightening. The people of this area 
must rise in all their justifiable indignation 
and demand an end to this era of futility.” 


The delay doesn’t make sense 


A Signal for Action is the heading of an 
editorial in the Wenatchee Daily World 
which says in part: 

“At a time when the Northwest leaders 
were beginning to feel they were over the 
hump—that Congress was sold on our power 
development program and we could expect 
dam construction to move ahead on sched- 
ule—we are struck down by the House Appro- 
priations Committee as far as Albeni Falls, 
Ice Harbor, and The Dalles are concerned, 
along with a cut-back which means a year’s 
delay on McNary. 

“And this at a time when the Nation is at 
war, when there is a shortage of power, and 


when more production is needed everywhere, 
also when money by the millions is flowing 
back into the United States Treasury from 
Grand Coulee and Bonneville Dams, proving 
that they are good investments and not an 
expense to the Nation. 

“The defense effort needs their power as 
quickly as it can be put on the line, and 
the sooner that power is on the line the 
sooner Federal funds which already have 
been spent will be coming back to the Treas- 
ury. The delay doesn’t make sense, how- 
ever you look at it. Albeni Falls storage is 
sorely needed to firm up generation at all 
dams downstream, including generators al- 
ready installed in Grand Coulee; its flood- 
control features are likewise essential. 

“Is some New Orleans Representative or 
Senator provoked because the Aluminum Co, 
of America plant came to the Columbia River 
area? Do they wish to teach someone a 
lesson? 

“The committee took action Thursday 
night; it may be several days before its mo- 
tives are known, so it’s a little early to deter- 
mine exactly where to pin the responsibility. 

“But one thing is certain, leaders of the 
Northwest again have to get together and 
gird for action just as they did after the 
Eightieth Congress threw the hooks into our 
program. Once it is determined who is to 
blame and what the motives are a plan of 
attack can be formulated. 

“Whatever is behind it, the time is here 
for the people who are in favor of the 
Northwest development to gather together, 
formulate a course of action, and make their 
views known.” 


A dangerous mistake 


A leading newspaper of the Pacific North- 

west, the Portland Oregonian, in an editorial 
entitled “No Halt in Dam Building,” says in 
part: 
“But the Appropriations Committee made 
a dangerous mistake in deciding against the 
start of any new major hydroelectric proj- 
ects in the Columbia Basin. This would 
be false economy, an unrealistic approach 
to the long-range needs of the Pacific North- 
west and the entire country. The heart of 
atomic-energy production and aluminum 
production is in the Northwest. Here, pri- 
marily, is the resource in water from which 
the Nation must strengthen itself for de- 
fense. 

“It is no new thing for the Northwest to 
have to marshal its strength to maintain 
that progress in industrial development 
which began with Bonneville Dam. A start 
on the Dalles Dam is particularly necessary. 
Again we must impress upon Congress that 
dam building in the Columbia system must 
continue in orderly manner for many, many 
years. There is power and security in this 
barrel, not pork.” 


Inconsistency pointed out 


Describing as ridiculous the, committee’s 
reasoning in saying no new projects should 
be started this year because of the need 
to conserve funds and energy for the defense 
program, the Longview Daily News says in 
part: 

“Private industry is being given special 
tax concessions as an incentive to expand and 
increase production. Here is a congressional 
committee which says that the same emer- 
gency which necessitates more industry 
makes it necessary to stop building dams 
which supply industry with power. It 
wouldn't surprise us if Congress overruled 
this committee recommendation.” 

Spokane baffied and concerned 

Writing under the heading “Approval 
needed for dam projects,” the Spokane 
Spokesman Review of June 12 describes as 
baffling the House committee’s action in 
cutting the dam requests, and is particu- 
larly disturbed by refusal to keep the work 
going at Albeni Falls. 
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“Now is the time for friends of these proj- 
ects to go on record with Members of both 
the House and the Senate in Washington, 
D. C.“ 8 

Likewise disturbed by the drastic elimina- 
tion of dams the Spokane Chamber of Com- 
merce wired Senators CAIN and MAGNUSON, 
“We don't understand why Albeni Falls was 
cut from the bill when it is so badly needed. 
We are greatly concerned.” 

We also are greatly concerned. 


DAM SLOW-DOWN PLAGUES NORTHWEST 


The building of a multiple-purpose hydro- 
electric dam normally requires about 10 
years. In fact, Grand Coulee Dam, begun in 
1933, will not be completed until the eight- 
eenth generator is on the line in September 
1951, a period of 18 years. However, Grand 
Coulee had a distinct advantage in that the 
construction started under the WPA within 
a few months after the presentation of the 
Army’s 308 Report. Under normal condi- 
tions several years are required for the 
authorization of a dam by Congress and for 
instituting appropriations, completing de- 
tailed plans, and for preconstruction work, 

As an example of such delays the Ice Har- 
bor Dam was authorized in the rivers and 
harbors bill in 1945, but the appropriations 
for initial construction have again been 
eliminated in the House of Representatives 
in this year of 1951, 6 years later. Yet the 
Ice Harbor Dam is an integral part of a de- 
velopment program for the Columbia River 
Basin, and its power is urgently needed. 
The entire power output from Ice Harbor 
Dam could be sold immediately. 

Careful scheduling necessary 

Because hydroelectric projects require 
such long construction periods, the Federal 
Government in the Pacific Northwest has 
instituted a system of annual review of con- 
struction schedules. Each year the Bureau 
of Reclamation, the Bonneville Power Ad- 
ministration, and the Corps of Engineers re- 
view their programs of construction for the 
6 years ahead. 

If the schedules of the responsible Federal 
agencies had been accepted by Congress, 
from 1948 on there would be no power short- 
age in the Pacific Northwest today. 

Schedule P 

At the time that Congress considered fiscal 
year 1948 appropriations the schedule of 
generation for the Federal system, then 
known as schedule P, provided for the first 
three 70,000-kilowatt units at McNary Dam 
in December 1952, and also for one unit at 
Ice Harbor in December 1952. Furthermore, 
initial generation from all four plants on the 
lower Snake River was scheduled by 1955. 
However, in that year Congress decided not 
to commence building Ice Harbor Dam, and 
the funds for McNary were reduced. Thus, 
with somewhat less than military honors, 
schedule P was buried in the dead files. 

Schedule Q 

In the next year the power picture was 
again analyzed not only by the Federal con- 
struction agencies but also by the private 
and public utility systems. The result was 
the presentation to Congress of schedule Q, 
which recommended that initial generation 
at McNary Dam and Ice Harbor Dam be 
made available in December 1953, and that 
another dam be started on the Snake River 
with initial generation by December 1955. 
The Congress gave a somewhat more friendly 
treatment to schedule Q, but only insofar 
as McNary Dam was concerned. 

Schedule R 

For fiscal year 1950, the power agencies 
submitted schedule R. The date of initial 
generation for McNary Dam was retained at 
December 1953. Ice Harbor Dam dropped 
to December 1954, with a second Snake River 
Dam possible by December 1956. 
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The delays represented in schedules P, Q, 
and R forced the Bonneville Power Adminis- 
tration to build transmission lines to take 
Grand Coulee power southward toward the 
southwestern Oregon area. The unnecessary 
construction of these lines is only one ex- 
ample of the diseconomy of the so-called 
economies made by the Congress. 


Schedule S 


By 1950 the people in the Pacific North- 
west had begun to take a serious view of 
the consequences of these repeated slow- 
downs in their power schedules. Schedule 
S as presented to Congress recommended 
that McNary Dam generation be speeded up 
in order to maintain the date of December 
1953, that Ice Harbor Dam be immediately 
started so as to be on the line in August. 1955, 
and that the other 3 dams on the Snake 
River be scheduled at 1-year intervals, name- 
ly, 1956, 1957, and 1958. The schedule call- 
ed for the Chief Joseph Dam to commence 
generation in 1955 and the Congress wisely 
decided on speeding up schedules for both 
MeNary and Chief Joseph Dams. 

Schedule T 

On February 20, 1951, power leaders after 
repeated conferences, including meetings 
with the Defense Electric Power Adminis- 
tration, and after allowing for several major 
hydroelectric projects under construction by 
non-Federal agencies, submitted schedule T. 
The currently significant requirements of 
this schedule are: 


Effect of cuts on power supply—northwest 
power pool (western group) 


{Average load and resources in thousands of kilowatts, 
energy supply under minimum water conditions} 


Average over storage |1951- | 1952- | 1953- | 1954- | 1955- 
season 52 53 54 55 


Area firm load 2, 851 3,072) 3,391) 3, 695) 3, 904 
BER interruptible 


Total area load..| 3, 161| 3,626) 3,848) 4,079) 4, 290 
Available resources 1. 2, 562 3,080) 3,621) 4, 138) 4, 532 


Surplus —599) 
Less plants delayed or 
eliminated by House. 


Surplus 


1 If Federal projects are kept on schedule. 


The power load of the Pacific Northwest 
is growing at the rate of one Bonneville Dam 
per year. This is over and above the need 
for one Bonneville Dam to catch up and one 
Bonneville Dam for operating reserve. 


Code of Ethics for Government Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CHARLES E. BENNETT 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 25, 1951 


Mr. BENNETT of Florida. Mr. 
Speaker, an informal, bipartisan com- 
mittee has drawn a proposed code of 
ethics for Government service. They 
have asked me to take the initiative in 
the introduction of the legislation; and 
on tomorrow I will introduce the pro- 
posal as a concurrent resolution. 
Others are also doing this and many 
Members of Congress have said that 
they would act as sponsors of the legis- 
lation, including the following Members: 
CLIFFORD R. Hore, JAMES J. MURPHY, 


Hate Boccs, BILL LANTAFF, ROBERT J. 
CORBETT, FRANK BOYKIN, WILLIAM JEN- 
NINGS Bryan DORN, MARGUERITE STITT 
CHURCH, FRED E. BUSBEY, WESLEY A. D’- 
Ewart, HARLEY O. STAGGERS, ROBERT 
HALE, THADDEUS M. MACHROWICZ, CHARLES 
B. DEANE, EDWARD T. MILLER, HOMER D. 
ANGELL, WILLIAM L. SPRINGER, and 
Frazier Reams. I expect that others 
will join as sponsors tomorrow, when, 
under special order, I and other Mem- 
bers of the House will speak in behalf 
of this resolution which we hope to see 
perfected by the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service and reported 
back to the House for passage. The 
wording of the resolution is as follows: 


Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That it is the sense 
of the Congress that the following Code of 
Ethics should be adhered to by all Govern- 
ment employees, including officeholders: 


CODE OF ETHICS FOR GOVERNMENT SERVICE 


Government employment, whether as an 
elected officer or not, requires both con- 
scientious vocational labor and righteous 
personal conduct. Itshould be characterized 
by devotion to God and country. 

As a desire and purpose to forward the 
best interests of the United States are an 
essential part of the loyalty of citizenship, 
no person who fails to have such desire and 
purpose should hold Government employ- 
ment. 

Government employees should: 

1. Put loyalty to God and country above 
loyalty to persons, party, or Government de- 
partment. 

2. Uphold the Constitution, laws, and legal 
regulations of the United States and of all 
governments therein and never be a party to 
their evasion. 

3. Give a full day’s labor for a full day’s 
pay. 

4. Seek to find and employ more efficient 
and economical ways of getting tasks accom- 
plished. 

5. Never discriminate unfairly by the dis- 
pensing of special favors or privileges to 
anyone, whether for remuneration or not; 
and never accept favors or benefits from per- 
sons doing business with the Government. 

6. Make no private promises of any kind 
binding upon the duties of office. (A Gov- 
ernment employee has no private word 
which can be binding on public duty.) 

7. Engage in no business with the Govern- 
ment either directly or indirectly. 

8. Never use any information coming to 
him in public functions as a means for mak- 
ing private profit. 

9. Expose corruption wherever discovered. 

10. Never seek to influence another to vio- 
late these principles. 


. 


Excellent Choices 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE L. HAYS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 26, 1951 


Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I am 
including the following editorial from 
the Columbus Citizen of June 12, 1951, 
in which I heartily concur: 

EXCELLENT CHOICES 


Judge Harold Medina, of New York, once 
said: “I’m a kind of fatalist. I believe that 
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you're going to get what's coming to you 
and you may as well go about your business.” 

His richly deserved reward came to him 
Monday: He was named by President Tru- 
man to succeed retiring Judge Learned Hand 
on the United States Court of Appeals in 
New York, second highest court of the land. 

Judge Medina, a veritable Job“ of Fed- 
eral magistrates, presided over the 9-month 
trial of the 11 Communist leaders. His pa- 
tience, fair-mindedness, and judicial com- 
petence was further distinguished when the 
Supreme Court approved his concept of the 
“clear and present danger’ doctrine as a 
landmark in constitutional law. His pro- 
motion came 1 week after the Court upheld 
the Communists’ conviction under that 
doctrine. 

No less deserved was the President’s nom- 
ination of New York Police Commissioner 
Thomas F. Murphy, to be Judge Medina’s 
successor on the United States district 
bench. Mr. Murphy was the brilliant prose- 
cutor in the two Alger Hiss trials. 

Two further additions to the select com- 
pany of judicial appointees sent up were 
Miss Frieda Hennock, now a member of the 
Federal Communications Commission, and 
Edward J. Dimock, New York attorney. They, 
too, will fill vacancies in the district court. 

President Truman often has said he exer- 
cises particular care and takes much pride 
in his Federal court appointments. This 
time his claim is borne out by the group he 
picked Monday, and he can be congratulated 
on his choices. They should be promptly 
confirmed by the Senate. 


United States Last Hope 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DEWEY SHORT 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 25, 1951 


Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, Roy A. 
Roberts, publisher and editor of the Kan- 
sas City Star, is one of America’s out- 
standing and best known newspaper 
men. 

On June 4, 1951, Mr. Roberts delivered 
the commencement address to the grad- 
uating class at Park College, Mo., an in- 
stitution which has contributed much to 
the material development, intellectual 
advancement and cultural progress of 
our State and of the Middle West. Out 
of his long and rich experience as a 
newspaper man and as an ardent stu- 
dent of world affairs and human beings, 
Mr. Roberts delivered an address so full 
of wisdom and inspiration that it at- 
tracted widespread attention. 

Recognizing the personal worth and 
public service of Roy Roberts, Park Col- 
lege fittingly bestowed upon him the well 
earned honorary degree of doctor of 
laws. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include this memorable address which I 
wish every American could read: 


COMMENCEMENT ADDRESS BY Roy A. ROBERTS 


It is a tough assignment to give a com- 
mencement address this year. Usually there 
are two courses open to a speaker. He can 
dwell on the good old homilies of character, 
honesty, and hard work being the catalyst 
that will crack the future wide open for you. 
Then there is the sure-fire formula of us old- 
sters having made a mess of this sick world 
and it is up to your fresh minds and thinking 
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to bring the new era, when all is happiness 
and contentment. Neither is sure-fire today. 
Nothing is. 


FRONTIERS STILL EXIST 


I wish I could tell you what kind of a 
world you are going to live in and the part 
you here before me may be called upon to 
play. But prophecies are dangerous, prone 
to be exploded even before they find their 
way into cold print. One thing let me say 
at the outset. I don’t feel sorry for anyone 
getting out of college at a time when the 
world is hay-wire. I envy you, the challenge, 
the future you face, with all its uncertain- 
ties. 

Life is always the great adventure if you 
make it so. There is no place, nor is this the 
time, for a spirit of defeatism in youth. New 
frontiers of living, of thinking, beckon. Dull 
prosaic eras breed dullards. The great un- 
known you face can mean new heights in 
living. The future calls for the uncommon 
man to lead. We have had too much prattle 
about the common man, with deadly dull 
levels. 

I agreed with your board to make the 
speech today because of the vital part which 
I believe small colleges, especially Park Col- 
lege here, are playing not only in our com- 
munity life but our national life and world 
affairs. Today we have two forms of higher 
education—the mass education of the huge 
State universities and the more personal edu- 
cation of the small colleges of which Park 
is such a symbol in character building, intel- 
lectual development and stimulation of in- 
dividual leadership. There is a place for 
both. 

Here at Park all of you have not just pored 
over your books but you have contributed by 
self-help to obtaining your education. 
Everyone of you is the better for it. The 
influence of these years you have spent at 
Park you will find of increasing use and 
benefit to you as the other years roll by. 
If you have been conditioned to thinking, 
then you have a contribution to offer. Lead- 
erchip, initiative, and sane thinking—for all 
three there is more need than ever, 

BATTLE OF TWO WAYS OF LIFE 

As you graduate, the global picture shows 
the world locked in a bitter struggle between 
two ideologies—freedom, liberty and the 
dignity of the individual, as we conceive 
democracy, and a totalitarian system in 
which the individual is submerged by the 
state, supposedly for the benefit of the pro- 
letariat but in actuality a cruel and despotic 
form of tyranny. 

Here in the United States we have almost 
a counterpart struggie—those who would 
keep the spirit of individual initiative, of 
private ownership and enterprise, which has 
built this great Nation of ours and lifted it 
to standards of living beyond the dreams of 
men a few decades ago—alive and vital. Or 
those who, however well meaning, turn to 
the State, a benevolent welfare State, if you 
will, with the level of security offered as an 
antidote to self-reliance, upon which we 
grew up. 

A TREND TO STATISM 

Under the guise of emergency upon emer- 
gency, insidiously we can follow the easy 
primrose path to ruin at home while we 
make the supreme sacrifice for liberty and 
democracy abroad. We have moved as a na- 
tion toward statism as opposed to initiative 
and individual freedom and self-reliance. 
To grow, to achieve, to accumulate, and to 
be able to pass on to our own, not have it 
confiscated by the state, has been a part of 
our America. 

That system which has built America has 
been symbolized in Park College here. Don’t 
ever apologize for it. It has worked. As 
never before, under the stress of world emer- 
gency where great sacrifices are called for to 
prevent enguifment by communism, let us 


give heed lest we destroy ourselves at home. 
I repeat that warning. 

Now, just where do all of you who have 
finished your schooling here fit into this 
present-day picture? More important, what 
may you expect of the world to come? You 
have finished your schooling, not your edu- 
cation. That should go on through life. 
Just because you have completed your aca- 
demic courses doesn't mean you are educat- 
ed. They call today commencement day, 
It should be the commencement of real edu- 
cation, not the closing of the mind. A col- 
lege or university only furnishes the ground- 
work. You are yet to be a civilized individ- 
ual in a civilized world. That depends upon 
whether you acquire depths in thinking and 
culture and capacity to live with your fel- 
low man in the years ahead, 

The years ahead must be drawn in somber 
hues certainly if we do not establish collec- 
tive security. So swift has been the advance 
in lethal devices a third world war would 
utterly destroy civilization as we know it. 
Yet we find the world more sharply divided 
than ever in history into two hostile, snarl- 
ing, utterly incompatible schools of thinking 
and belief. The United Nations thus far has 
largely been a debating society. But to that 
extent it represents genuine progress in the 
world. It is much better for men to talk 
than to fight. It may be a sounding board 
for propaganda, but it is well for men’s 
minds the world over to hear and appraise. 


NO OTHER WAY TO PEACE 


The United Nations must be kept alive 
even though at times it may seem discourag- 
ingly ineffective. We must work as hard for 
peace as we expend our substance preparing 
for war. We must stick to collective security 
and make it work even though at times it 
reveals selfish nationalistic cleavages among 
the so-called free nations that make one 
wonder if it is worth while. Yet there is no 
alternative. We must continue to nurture 
and breathe support into the United Nations 
for in collective security lies our last chance 
to save civilization. 

Actually, the United Nations is the last 
island of hope where some time majur power 
politics, spearheaded by our own Nation on 
the one hand for the democracies and Soviet 
Russia on the other for communism, may 
find a common meeting ground. It will not 
come overnight, over a few years. Progress 
is not made that way. It is made out of the 
suffering and sacrifices of the millions 
through the years. If we can avoid war, a 
major war, we face probably decades of ten- 
sions and dangers. But it is far better to 
battle for the minds of men through these 
years, despite the cost, than to see mankind 
commit suicide by this modern suicidal thing 
that war has become. 

As important as keeping the ideal of col- 
lective security alive, even though power poli- 
tics is still the dominating force in the world, 
we must keep our own country strong. There 
is no escaping this. We can carry a tremen- 
dous burden. We are doing so now. I have 
little sympathy for those who chide the 
American people about being complacent 
a-d unwilling to sacrifice. The American 
people are taking it on the chin, in the heart 
tugs of broken homes and, yes, in the pocket- 
books, too, as no other free people have ever 
before in the history of organized nations. 

SPEND ALL FOR PEACE 

We are building preparedness on a scale 
hitherto unthinkable for peacetimes—not 
just to defend ourselves but to be able to 
put our might behind the remainder of the 
democratic world. 

Yet unless handled with realism, we run a 
twofold danger, as we spend in all good pur- 
poses from our economic strength and wealth 
in this global struggle. Our leadership in 
Washington calls upon us for more and more 
taxation and sacrifice and controls. Yet it 
has not been willing itself to make the sacri- 
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fice in political considerations either to get 
unity in an all-out national effort or in 
scaling down or deferring domestic spending. 
Washington should set the example. It 
hasn't. 

Again and again, and it makes me smile, 
you hear Washington officialdom talk smugly 
of sopping up the excess moncy in the hands 
of the people by taxation to prevent infla- 
tion. Of course, the national budget should 
be balanced. But what's the odds on the 
people going on a spending binge, or Govern- 
ment itself indulging in an unnecessary orgy 
of spending? As we pour it out abroad we 
must tighten the belt at home. As yet we 
don’t even wear a belt. We run a real risk— 
and questionably this is what the Russians 
are counting on—of excesses until we wreck * 
our economy. This pace can't go on forever. 


THE NEED OF REALISM 


All our armies and air forces and navies 
will be of no avail without a strong America 
behind them. Our economic strength is our 
final line of defense. We can arm and keep 
strong in our internal economy if we ap- 
proach this problem with realism, free en- 
tirely from politics or political motives. 

It is my belief this Nation, irrespective of 
party lines, believes in collective security as 
the ultimate hope for world peace. But un- 
less this international program is kept un- 
mistakably and clearly a united effort, free 
of political implications, handled with real- 
ism at home and abroad, we are likely to have 
a terrif< swing-back, not to mere conser-_ 
vatism, which might `^- helpful, but to stupid 
reactionarism next year in our Presidential 
elections. Misdirected and ill-considered de- 
cisions in the months ahead may bring such 
an overturn, It would be construed the 
world over not simply as a change in political 
control, but as a return of the United States 
to isolationism, something I don’t think the 
great majority of the people want at all. Yet 
people can be prodded and pushed around 
just so much until their irritation may out- 
weigh, as they march to the ballot box, their 
views on the international program. 


THE TIME FOR UNITY 


The great debate, so-called—not altogether 
a loss—has worn itself thin. It is time the 
curtain be rung down on it and we give more 
undivided and nonpolitical attention to our 
national well-being. We need more unity— 
unity of thinking and unity of purpose. The 
start should come from Washington and from 
the top. It is not enough for the President 
of the United States to indulge a personal 
satisfaction in the stubbornness with which 
he clings to his loyalties, often an admirable 
quality. 

Take the case of Secretary of State Ache- 
son in point. I have no brief for or against 
him. Unquestionably he has a brilliant mind, 
But as Senator PauL DovcGtas, an adminis- 
tration supporter, has put it, “Acheson is a 
casualty of the war” as much so as a fallen 
GI in Korea. Rightly or wrongly, it is per- 
fectiy obvious he has lost public confidence. 
There can be no wide unity in foreign policy 
as long as he directs state policy. A general 
who is past usefulness is quickly relieved. 
So, if we are to have national thinking and 
support of a foreign policy at this crucial 
hour, there must be complete confidence in 
the statesman directing that policy. Ache- 
son hasn't got that confidence. 

The new taxes—all taxes are painful— 
should not be political. The impact on our 
national economy should be the test—not 
an adding machine tabulating votes. There 
is nothing wrong with the American people. 
The confused thinking flows from Washing- 
ton and from the leadership. I add with 
emphasis—from both parties—not one. 

DANGER IN POWER, TOO 

Just another word of warning as we gird 
on our armor in this gigantic and necessary 
preparedness program. Right now, not our- 
selves, but Mr. Stalin is calling the plays. 
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If there is to be a war, he will start 
it. Another year or so, when this Nation is 
thoroughly rearmed, we will be in the quar- 
terback position calling the signals. Power 
always is dangerous. Once we are a thor- 
oughly prepared nation we face a new con- 
version problem with the attendant possi- 
bility of a real economic recession. Then 
the temptation to use that power to settle 
the world battle for mastery of ideologies by 
force of arms wil become real. There and 
then will be the real test of America. We 
must stand firm, everlasting for peace, and 
not be pushed into flexing our newly acquired 
muscles, 

The normal process of getting a job, get- 
ting a start, setting up a home, and having 
the first baby now—all these are new prob- 
lems. And all this, of course, is obvious. 
But it certainly will be the most challenging 
and probably the most interesting period 
ahead in our lifetime. 


ERA OF GREAT CHANGE 


Just a personal reference. In the span of 
my lifetime I haye seen the coming of the 
automobile. I have heard the first sput- 
tering of aradio. I have seen television span 
the country. I have seen the coming of the 
airplane from the tiny single-lung engine 
to the great jets of today. Why, once, when 
I was a cub reporter, more than 40 years ago, 
I covered a cross-State automobile tour of 
Missouri from Kansas City to St. Louis. It 
took us 3 days. I have seen the coming of 
superhighways. I have seen superdevelop- 
ments in refrigeration that changed the 
whole eating habits of the world. I have 
seen the mechanization of the farms where 
combines and tractors are taking away much 
of the drudgery and science is producing 
yields unheard of. I have seen two World 
Wars, too. All that in the lifetime of one 
person. Never a dull moment. 

But, frankly, I don’t think it is anything 
to what you graduates down in front of me 
will see and experience. In short, I haven't 
seen anything yet, compared to what you 
folks will see. We have hardly scratched the 
surface of chemical research. We are going 
into the atomic age, not just in destruction, 
but an age in which atomic energy may 
revolutionize world standards of living. 

It is going to be great to live through these 
future years. You are going to see progress 
that will make our wonders of today look 
as small as the first automobile or the first 
one-lung airplane of half a century ago. In 
medicine, in public health, the advances 
that will come are unpredictable. You are 
going to live longer, easier and better than 
we did. In entertainment, if you can call 
it that, you are going to see the finest in 
drama brought into your living room. You 
are going to have a wider opportunity in 
jobs. You are going to live better, if not 
happier, than we did. 


A SHIFT IN VALUES 


You may not get as rich personally in dol- 
lars as some in the past. The Government 
is going to take care of that by its taxes. 
But income will be more broadly diffused if 
the stifling dead hand of statism does not 
interfere and destroy. What a wonderful 
challenge ahead of you! Defeatism—no! 
There isn’t the slightest excuse for it. The 
vista of the future is more uncertain, but 
the challenge is the greater. What I wouldn't 
give to have the chance before you! 

You can’t master this future ahead by 
just waiting for things to come and, above 
all, expecting government to bring every- 
thing to you. One of the richest satisfac- 
tions of life is achieyement—especially sery- 
ice for others. Keep your eyes eternally to 
the future. Grow with it and help make it. 
That’s what makes living the great adven- 
ture. 

I am well past my three score, but I have 
still got a curious and inquisitive mind about 
“What next?” and I am still impatient for it 


to come. I suppose when I pass into the 
great unknown I will still be nosing about 
to see what is wrong and trying to better 
things. 
what you put into it, no more, no less. That 
is bromidic, but, oh, how true. Too many 
want a free ride and keep looking to the 
state for that free ride instead of contribut- 
ing their individual part. 

Integrity, honesty, ambition, and service 
to community, State, and Nation all will fur- 
nish the rewards in the future they have in 
the past. The dignity of the individual still 
is more important than anything flowing 
from statism. 


WORK IS ITS REWARD 


Don’t leave here and go out into the world 
expecting everything to be handed to you. 
If you do you will miss two-thirds of the 
adventure of living. It is in doing, in getting 
the best from literature, drama, and music, 
yes, even in your recreations, in making op- 
portunity to serve your neighbor and your 
community that you achieve the lasting 
satisfactions. From you who have had the 
advantage of the precepts and traditions of 
Park College we have a right to expect the 
uncommon in leadership in the years to 
come. Go out with heads up, eyes to the 
front, not downhearted or discouraged over 
what may come. You may not be able to 
read the riddle. No one else can, But the 
challenge itself offers you and yours the 
great adventure in living. 

Life with all its gamut of troubles and 
sorrows can be a lot of fun and satisfaction 
if you help make it so. Don't loaf on the 
roadside trying to hitchhike a free ride. 


Wisconsin, Land of Harmony 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. BYRNES 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 26, 1951 


Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, that Wisconsin is the land of 
Harmony, as well as America’s Dairy 
Land, was proved at Toledo, Ohio, re- 
cently at the International Barber Shop 
Quartet Convention and contest when 
four brothers from a Two Rivers, Wis., 
family of 17 children, singing as the 
Schmitt brothers, captured the hearts of 
their enthralled listeners and the gold 
medals. James, 20; Paul, 23; Joseph, 
24; and Francis, 35, were given an ova- 
tion by close to 7,000 music lovers who 
packed the Sports Arena, as Virginia Os- 
borne, of Sheboygan, Wis., tenor of the 
glamorous Chordettes of radio and tele- 
vision fame, was called onto the stage to 
present the winners with their medals. 

Virginia had come to the contest to 
join her father, O. H. King Cole, past 
international president for two terms of 
SPEBSQSA, and her mother. Her ap- 
pearance on the stage was a reminder 
that America’s best male and girl quar- 
tets come from the same area. The 
Chordettes come from Sheboygan, Wis., 
and the Schmitt brothers belong to the 
Manitowoc chapter of SPEBSQSA which 
King Cole founded. 

Saturday, June 9, was indeed a great 
day for Wisconsin in harmony history. 
Not only were the Schmitt brothers ad- 
judged the finest of 40 competing quar- 


You are going to get out of life just . 
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tets in three rounds of magnificent har- 
monizing, but impressive also were three 
other Wisconsin quartets. The Cardi- 
nals of Madison reached the finals, and 
are now touring Alaska as guests of the 
Army to entertain and instruct our 
troops. The Hi-Los of Milwaukee and 
the Singcopates of Appleton were semi- 
finalists. 

I sincerely hope that the Washington 
chapter of SPEBSQSA will be so for- 
tunate as to have the Schmitt brothers 
on their Harvest of Harmony program 
in Constitution Hall next October 26. I 
understand an invitation has already 
been extended to them. 

It is pleasing to know that the District 
of Columbia contributed much to the 
success of the recent convention and 
contest, which was the largest in history 
both for SPEBSQSA and the city of 
Toledo. Two quartets from the Nation’s 
Capital, the Columbians and Potomac 
Clippers, were finalists. Ed Place of the 
D. C. Keys was in charge of public rela- 
tions for the 6-day event, and Dean 
Snyder of the Singing Squires was in 
charge of collaboration with the Armed 
Forces, which were represented by the 
Anchords from the Navy School of 
Music here and the Quantico Four from 
the Marine base. Snyder, it should be 
noted, is a newly elected member of the 
international board of directors: of 
SPEBSQSA. 


Blunders or Crimes? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


: HON. JOSEPH W. MARTIN, JR. 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 26, 1951 


Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave granted to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I include the 
following article by Father Gillis which 
pr ei in the Boston Pilot of June 23, 

BLUNDERS OR CRIMES? 


(By Father Gillis) 


In a review of the China Story, by Freda 
Utley, Alfred Kohlberg tells of “one of Amer- 
ica's most respected elder statesmen,” who 
in conversation with two guests “ticked off, 
one by one, the most serious mistakes of 
American foreign policy from Tehran to 
Korea.” One of the guests replied, “I differ 
with you; I do not think a single mistake 
was made. Every one of the ‘mistakes’ you 
mention was deliberately designed to bring 
us to the horrible mess we are in today.” 

Mr. Kohlberg says, “Freda Utley writes in 
tune with the elder statesman.” That is, 
I suppose, she thinks the men responsible 
for our desperate predicament are incom- 
petent rather than treacherous. Perhaps, 
but she doesn't say so. In fact, she presents 
information that would lead to the opposite 
conclusion, at least as far as some of the 
chief actors in the drama are concerned. 
Besides, she doesn’t merely tick off the 
blunders made since we first surrendered our 
national honor and security at Yalta and 
Tehran. She provides the background of 
historical information without which it is 
impossible to understand what has been go- 
ing on in the Orient since 1945, a 
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The China Story is, above all, lucid. Any- 
one who feels crushed under the mountain 
of newspaper reports, magazine articles, radio 
debates, congressional investigations, will 
find in this latest of Miss Utley’s book the 
welcome relief of clear exposition and cogent 
reasoning. Also—even more important— 
there is honesty. How rare a commodity 
that is in the official accounts of happenings 
in China and Korea, may be observed on 
about every page of this perfectly candid 
story. 

For example, from Roosevelt and the Rus- 
sians, by Edward Stettinius, the first stipu- 
lation of the secret treaty at Yalta is quoted: 
“The rights of Russia, violated by the treach- 
erous attack in 1904 shall be restored.” Miss 
Utley comments quietly, “This representa- 
tion of the Russo-Japanese war as having 
originated in a treacherous attack on Rus- 
sia by Japan is strange, in view of the fact 
that both President Theodore Roosevelt and 
the British had regarded Japan at the time 
as a young David challenging aggressive Rus- 
sian imperialism.” Also Miss Utley notes the 
simple but damaging fact that the so-called 
Russian rights were not Russia’s but China’s 
and that consequently we had no right to 
give them away. 

Be it added that by handing over to Russia 
what belonged to China, we were guilty not 
only of stupidity, as the elder statesman 
seemed to think, but of perfidy and treach- 
ery, as his guest insisted. That one example 
must suffice here because of lack of space. 
But a hundred other similar cases are re- 
ported and analyzed in The China Story. 

Miss Utley confesses (in a newspaper inter- 
view) that she made a mistake in joining the 
Communist Party in England under the in- 
fiuence of Manchester socialism. Her father 
was a friend of William Morris and Bernard 
Shaw, and a companion on the platform of 
Friedrich Engels, coauthor with Karl Marx, 
of the Communist Manifesto. So it may be 
said that she had a natural reason for be- 
coming a Communist. In her that action 
was not stupid and silly, like that of the 
brainless Hollywood exhibitionists who joined 
them because it seemed at the moment to be 
the smart thing to do and who are now pull- 
ing out of the party, or pretending to do so. 
because it is the safe thing to do. Some of 
them lent the prestige of their names (such 
as it is) to a dozen or a score of leftist organ- 
izations as they would—and often do—to sell 
a cigarette, a breakfast food, a soap, or a 
brand of beer. It is hard to believe that they 
were as imbecile as they confess themselves. 
But if they are really so asinine, they are in 
a different class from Miss Utley. She has 
brains, and what is more, she has a con- 
science, as every page in The China Story 
makes clear. 

Miss Utley on her first visit to Moscow 
caught on quickly. Unlike some of our ex- 
Communists, who have deserted one band 
wagon to jump on another, she didn’t spend 
10 years discovering the “hypocrisy, the 
cruelty, the necessity of lying and cheating” 
if one were to remain in the party. At her 
first close view of things in Moscow she was 
horrified and promptly got out of the party. 

But there was a positive as well as a nega- 
tive reason for Miss Utley's conversion from 
communism. “The present struggle,” she 
says, “is not a war between economic sys- 
tems. It is a struggle to preserve the moral 
values and political principles, respect for 
which or denial of which constitute the basic 
difference between a slave society and a 
free one.” 

In view of that fact, and to demonstrate 
that truth, this new book was written. It 
covers the ground from the initial mistakes 
or treacheries (as you please) at Tehran and 
Yalta, down through the tragic repetitions at 
Potsdam, San Francisco, and Lake Success, 
all the way to the present awful mess in 
Korea. The part that was played and is still 


being played in those events by prominent 
“scholars,” experts,“ “statesmen” is re- 
counted with vigor and yet with emotional 
and intellectual balance in The China Story. 
To me this volume seems indispensable. 


Address of Spanish Ambassador Seftor 
José F. de Lequerica 
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HON. JOHN J. DEMPSEY 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 26, 1951 


Mr. DEMPSEY. Mr. Speaker, there 
can be no doubt among thinking people 
of the world that the free nation of the 
world are engaged in a death struggle 
with the forces of atheistic communism. 
In this battle we are obliged to enlist the 
aid of all those nations which have the 
same common objective as we. 

Under permission to extend my re- 
marks, I am including in the RECORD an 
address by His Excellency José F. de 
Lequerica, the Ambassador to the United 
States from the great nation of Spain. 
Although brief, these remarks indicate 
quite clearly Spain’s willingness to join 
with us in the battle against the menace 
of communism. 

His Excellency Ambassador Lequeri:a 
is an outstanding gentleman for whom 
I have the highest regard, and I hope 
that his remarks will receive the careful 
consideration which they deserve: 


ADDRESS DELIVERED BY THE AMBASSADOR OF 
SPAIN, SEÑOR Jost F. DE LEQUERICA, IN 
DETROIT, MICH., ON JUNE 5, 1951 


Spain, if necessary, is prepared to resist 
the Communist aggressor and to contribute 
the necessary military preparations which, 
in union with others, will create such a mass 
of dynamic force in opposition to the enemy's 
power of aggression that he will be little 
inclined to carry through his plans. 

Spain has an army trained and tried in 
war which is already mobilized in good part 
and which can still call up numerous re- 
serves. Spanish public opinion can be con- 
sidered as unanimous in its determination to 
resist Communist imperialism, of which it 
has had unfortunate experience. 

Spain is willing to cooperate in the com- 
mon task side by side with the peoples who 
are ready to build a military organization 
and to resist aggression. None of the plans 
which have been made in the latter respect 
run counter to Spain’s policy. But it is 
our nation’s duty to oversee the proper ad- 
ministration of its own force and to apply 
it in such a fashion as to get the maximum 
benefit from it. This has always been of 
the spirit of all military treaties and there 
is no reason why it should be changed. 
Therefore, as certain governments have said 
that they view Spain’s cooperation with re- 
serve, our country is not going to look for 
treaties with them so long as such attitudes 
are held. But this lack of accord on certain 
points must not prevent Spain from cooper- 
ating with those who do not have these 
scruples, particularly with those who bear 
the brunt of the task and who can give the 
greatest cooperation. That is to say, with 
the United States and, within the frame- 
work of its relations with Portugal, Spain 
can today come to agreements providing for 
the defense of Europe and the world, 
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We will not ask for American soldiers al- 
though it is easy to foresee the spirit of 
camaraderie between our soldiers and those 
of the United States. Some may be sur- 
prised to see a continent like the European, 
with nearly 300,000,000 inhabitants outside 
the iron curtain, asking for American troops. 
But we must let this pass. There may be 
psychological reasons which have to be taken 
into account. What Spain wants is help in 
rearming and modernizing its forces and in 
establishing the necessary preparatory con- 
tacts for an eventual common mili 
action. Because up to now for political 
reasons it has not received aid under the 
Marshall plan, the country will requite eco- 
nomic help, which other nations b4ve re- 
ceived previously, in order to rew ild its 
communications system and the in‘iustrial 
means necessary to support an effect) ve mili- 
tary organization. The Spanish people have 
suffered considerably under this privation. 
On their own they have done what was 
within their means to reconstruct their 
country and to maintain their army. It is 
only just that now this harm should be 
undone, 


Columbia Basin Project 
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HON. HENRY M. JACKSON 


-OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 26, 1951 


Mr. JACKSON of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing two addresses by H. A. Parker, 
district manager, Columbia River Dis- 
trict, Bureau of Reclamation: 


ADDRESS BY H. A. PARKER, DISTRICT MANAGER, 
COLUMBIA River DISTRICT, BUREAU OF REC- 
LAMATION, ON THE OCCASION OF THE START- 
OF-PUMP CELEBRATION AT COULEE DAM, 
WASH., JUNE 14, 1951 


Good morning, ladles and gentlemen, as 
the chief adm’nistrative officer of the Bu- 
reau’s Columbia River district, it is my pre- 
rogative and a most pleasant privilege to wel- 
come you officially to this celebration. 

You have come here today to take note 
of an event of utmost importance to your- 
selves, to the Pacific Northwest, and to this 
great and free Nation of ours. When you 
leave, we hope you take away an impres- 
sion of the profound meaning of the water 
shortly to flow at our feet. 

To our distinguished friends and coworkers 
on the platform with me, I extend a welcome, 
knowing that at least some of you within a 
few minutes, literally, are to see the realiza- 
tion of adream. That is a privilege accorded 
to few men. 

A stone’s throw from where I stand you 
can look down upon a twisting reach of the 
Columbia River. At your feet are the huge 
pipes and pumping plant that will bring 
water once again from the Columbia into a 
river bed that has been a stranger to it for 
25,000 years. Beyond is the vast bulk of 
Grand Coulee Dam, deceptively small from 
this height. The broad sweep of Lake Roose- 
velt threads its way to the front yard of Brit- 
ish Columbia, our neighboring common- 
wealth. 

Downstream, the river is beaten into white 
froth by 300,000 cubic feet of water per sec- 
ond plunging down the spillway. Columbia 
water spinning the hydroelectric units of 
Albeni Falls, Chief Joseph, and McNary, 
added to those of Bonneville and Grand 
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Coulee will make the Columbia River a veri- 
table Mesabi Range of the West. 

To see this great dam, the small but beau- 
tiful city at its base, the pumping plant, tae 
switchyards, and this world’s largest irriga- 
tion canal immediately before us, could mis- 
lead you into thinking that our job is nearly 
done. 

Actually, what we do here today is to 
forge but one more link in a chain that is 
only half complete. To the south, high- 
speed men and machines are translating 
public moneys appropriated by the Congress 
into an irrigation system. Despite the speed 
and efficiency of modern private construc- 
tors, it will be two or more decades before we 
have the veins and arteries of the system 
required to irrigate more than a million 
acres. 

We have purchased for you about $395,- 
000,000 worth of concrete and steel and labor 
represented mostly by the great income- 
producing properties within your view. Be- 
fore we are finished we will have invested 
for you another $320,000,000 in adding a 
great new wealth-base to our national pro- 
ductive resources. As we stand here today, 
the job is only a little more than half done. 
Let us not forget that in our joy at seeing 
irrigation water flow southward toward the 
land. 

I am an engineer and have great pride— 
pardonable pride, I think you will grant 
me—in our accomplishment. In completing 
the job I solicit the continued assistance 
and fine cooperation of the many agencies 
contributing their specialized knowledge to 
the unprecedented problems presented by a 
project of this size and complexity. 

I have a fine staff and in their behalf 
promise that in completing the Columbia 
Basin project we will move as rapidly as per- 
mitted by conditions beyond our control, 
In the meantime, let us consider today as 
one of the important mileposts in getting 
the job done. 

A moment ago I spoke of having a fine 
staff. To the extent of his responsibility 
for it, I acknowledge my indebtedness to 
my illustrious predecessor and well-known 
construction engineer, Frank A. Banks. Mr. 
Banks spent his professional life with the 
Bureau of Reclamation building irrigation 
and power projects. He climaxed his engi- 
neering career supervising the physical works 
you see about you. I should like to intro- 
duce him to you. Mr. Frank A. Banks. 


ADDRESS BY H. A. PARKER, DISTRICT MANAGER, 
COLUMBIA RIVER DISTRICT, BUREAU OF REC- 
LAMATION, ON THE OCCASION OF THE OPEN 
HOUSE AT THE NEW HEADQUARTERS BUILDING 
OF THE COLUMBIA BASIN PROJECT, EPHRATA, 
WASH., JUNE 16, 1951 


Ladies and gentlemen, as we stand here 
today, water is inching southward toward 
the land. At the public ceremony Thurs- 
day at Grand Coulee Dam where the first 
big pump started it on its way, an old timer 
said, “There have been times in the past 
when I thought this water would never 
flow, and now that I’ve seen it, I can hardly 
believe it.” 

Probably that feeling has affected all of 
us to some degree at one time or another. 
I well remember the construction freeze of 
a few years ago, and on some other occasions 
too, when many of us wondered what the 
future held for the project. 

However, I think most of us have had an 
abiding confidence that in spite of delays 
and early-day attacks, the trace effects of 
which, unfortunately, linger to this day, we 
would the job through and it is in 
that spirit that the Bureau of Reclamation 
faces tomorrow. 8 

Before we get involved in the future let 
us deal briefly with the past. There may be 


strangers among you and for that reason, 
a review of our accomplishments is in order. 

The start of the job marked the end of 
nearly a half century of talking, dreaming, 
and hard work on the part of the faithful. 
Since the job started we have completed 
Grand Coulee Dam; power plant—except for 
one generator, etc., etc.; switchyard facili- 
ties from which the Bonneville Power Ad- 
ministration takes over; pumping plant 
building—one pump operating and a second 
one probably by July 1; feeder canal—the 
world’s largest irrigation canal (we some- 
times get a little tired talking about the 
world’s largest this and the world’s largest 
that, so excuse me if I don’t do it any more 
today); North and South Dams; Main canal; 
West canal and East Low canal; O'Sullivan 
Dam; Potholes East canal; laterals. Con- 
struction in progress on West and East Low 
canals; Potholes East canal; Frenchman 
Hills tunnel; laterals. 

As I do not own a crystal ball I think you 
will understand my reluctance to tell you 
what will happen in the future. The best I 
can do in this department is to tell you 
that the Bureau of Reclamation will not 
leave any stone unturned to complete the 
Columbia Basin project in an orderly man- 
ner, sliding it as smoothly as possible into 
the established economy of the Northwest 
and the country as a whole. Your repre- 
sentatives, the Congress, will play a sig- 
nificant role in our progress. 

Turning to the immediate present, I am 
reminded that when I first came to this 
project in 1939, the headquarters were at 
Coulee Dam. Quite early I was told that as 
construction neared completion at the dam 
the main office of the project would be 
moved to a more centralized location in the 
basin. Where it would be was not known at 
that time. 

When it came time to consider the prob- 
lem, certain conditions for a permanent 
headquarters were set down. Among them 
were: 

1. Good transportation—both rail and 
highway. (As it turned out we have good 
air facilities, too. That has become of in- 
creasing importance but an airport was not 
in the original picture.) 

2. A second consideration was that it 
should not be too remote from Grand Coulee 
Dam. It should not be overlooked that the 
permanent operating force in the vicinity of 
the dam will number in the neighborhood 
of 700 and they are administered from this 
office in Ephrata. 

3. For a third thing, it was concluded that 
it would not be wise to build a new govern- 
ment town. 

There were some minor considerations, but 
I do not wish to burden you with them. 

As a consequence of these things, we very 
early in the game picked Ephrata as ful- 
filling most of the requirements for a cen- 
tralized office. 

I do not doubt that other communities 
had points in their favor also, but Ephrata 
seemed to have a slight edge, at least in 
our thinking. I might say that we have 
had no compelling reason to change our 
minds. 

If there was any serious ill feeling at all 
over our choice we deeply regret that, of 
course. We chose what seemed the most effi- 
cient location from the standpoint of our 
problems in handling the project’s numer- 
ous and complex affairs. 

When it became known that someday we 
would establish the main office of the project 
in Ephrata, one of the city’s civic-minded 
citizens offered the location on which this 
building stands. The Bureau took an op- 
tion on it for a purchase price of $1,000. We 
took steps to start a new office building in 
the early 1940's, but the war and other rea- 
sons prevented an actual start. Once, we 
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got as far as receiving bids, but the prices 
were considered out of line and the effort 
was abandoned temporarily. In the mean- 
time, the inflation spiral had already 
started and the site became somewhat more 
expensive than it was originally. 

I should like to acknowledge the contrtf- 
butions made by many local businessmen, 
some at considerable sacrifice, I suspect, 
which made it possible to build this head- 
quarters office building on the site it now 
occupies. 

As you examine the structure today I hope 
you are pleased with it. It is yours, you 
now. 

Before concludng my part here this af- 
ternoon, I should like to dwell for a moment 
on a subject of considerable importance to 
us all. 

Just across the street a short while ago 
you saw the workings of one of America's 
traditional land policies. Out of that, 20 
young American families will make a new 
life for themselves, adding their wealth to 
the country, both in dollars and in that in- 
definable something known as the American 
spirit. It is because of that very family 
aspect that this is so. To foster and to con- 
tinue this wellspring of American strength, 
we might call the Columbia Basin project 
the family project. We have taken every 
precaution known in the minds of smart men 
to keep it that way. 

For the ultimate welfare of this project 
and for the contribution it can make to the 
continuation of the American way of life, I 
sincerely hope that the influence of a rela- 
tively small group of men whose eyes seem 
only to see collar signs and nothing else, 
will never be able to prositute the Columbia 
Basin project to the detriment of the very 
thing that makes their prosperity possible. 

In a short while you may visit the head- 
quarters offices of the Columbia Basin proj- 
ect and in them you will find members of 
my staff who will explain or at least will 
try to explain anything you want to know 
about the building and about the project. 
After all, it is your building and your project. 


Say “No” and Mean It 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. PAUL B. DAGUE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 26, 1951 


Mr. DAGUE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I am moved to point out that those 
who voted last week against the tax bill 
were largely prompted to do so by the 
administration’s faiture to justify the 
exacting of another seven billion from 
the taxpayer on top of the same nine 
and one-half billion in new taxes voted 
since the start of the so-called police 
action in Korea. 

It seems to me that the argument that 
texes are a deterrent to inflation has 
grown extremely thin. Admittedly Iam 
not an economist and this probably ex- 
plains my failure to understand the ar- 
gument that it is less inflationary for 
the Government to scatter broadcast bil- 
lions for irrigation, rural electrification, 
power dams and unnecessary defense 
projects than it is for the people to re- 
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tain their hard-earned money and spend 
it themselves. 

In addition I might say that it is be- 
coming increasingly irksome to be con- 
fronted with “must” legislation with no 
greater justification than that a certain 
bureau or agency of the President says 
it is needed. 

While it is true that I have consistently 
resisted these broad spending programs 
I have generally supported foreign-aid 
bills and those which have to do with 
national defense. From here on, how- 
ever, Iam determined to give prior con- 
sideration to the impact this ill-con- 
ceived spending may have on our own 
national solvency since any program 
which brings us to bankruptcy serves 
Joe Stalin as nothing else could do. 

To those who argue that we must al- 
ways be constructive may I gently sug- 
gest that it is never the responsibility of 
the minority to initiate legislation but 
instead we should assume the role of 
patriotic opposition and never hesitate 
to give forth with an emphatic No“ 
when our people are being gouged or 
their liberties threatened. 

In support of this position may I re- 
fer you to the following extracts from 
the current issue of the Reader’s Digest 
which is credited to Leonard M. Leonard 
in the Journal of Living: 

Criticism should be as constructive as pos- 
sible. But we can't expect it always to be 
so, nor can we feel always obliged to make 
it so. As Ralph Ingersoll once put it: “When 
a man points out that you've got a counter- 
feit bill, he’s not obliged to replace it with 
a good one.” 


Also in the same magazine we find the 
following which is attributed to Ralph 
Bradford, international vice president 
of the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce; 

We have developed in this country what 
amounts to a mild phobia against negative 
action. When a wild, theoretical program 
is suggested, instead of turning it down flat, 
our conservatives put forward an alterna- 
tive that is little if any better. The justifi- 
cation for this is that we must always offer 
something constructive, 

Why? Consider the Ten Commandments. 
Nine of them are negative. “Thou shalt 
not,” saith the Lord, thy God. What we 
need is more men with the courage to sound 
a loud, resounding “No.” 


Let us be positive in taking a negative 
stand against those things which can 
only lead to socialism and the resultant 
financial collapse of our country. 


Increasing Cost of Newspaper Publica- 
tions Creates a Problem 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 22, 1951 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, the 
increasing cost of Canadian newsprint 
together with ever-increasing operating 
costs and the competition of the radio 


and television, constitutes a real menace 
to the newspaper industry. 

In the opinion of thoughtful news- 
paper publishers it seems that with a 
5-cent charge for a daily and 15 cents 
for Sunday editions, that the limit has 
been reached. To go beyond these 
charges wouli meet with buyer resist- 
ance. Thus the income receivable by a 

„blisher cannot in general be expected 
to increase. This becomes even more 
certain when it is realized that adver- 
tising rates must be kept at a figure that 
can successfully meet the competition 
of radio and television advertising. The 
latter forms of advertising have grown 
by leaps and bounds. The effect of high 
costs of operation and strong competi- 
tion from other forms of advertising are 
already finding expression in the reduc- 
tion of the number of dailies. The most 
recent example was the discontinuance 
of St. Louis Star-Times and its amal- 
gamation with the Post-Dispatch of that 
city. 

A subcommittee of the House Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
is making a study at this time of the 
general subject of newsprint. The chair- 
man of the committee is Hon. LINDLEY 
BreckwortH, of Texas, and the other 
members of the committee are Oren 
Harris, of Arkansas; Louis B. HELLER, 
of New York; James I. DOLLIVER, of Iowa; 
and CHARLES A. WOLVERTON, of New 
Jersey. 

A well-written and informative edi- 
torial appeared in the Saturday, June 
23, 1951, issue of the Washington Daily 
News, entitled “A Press Casualty.” I 
have included it as part of my remarks. 
It reads as follows: 

A Press CASUALTY = 

The passing of a great dally newspaper 
never fails to leave a feeling of shock and 
sorrow among newspapermen. We share 
that feeling because of the recent announce- 
ment that the St. Louis Star-Times has gone 
out of existence, its principal assets sold to 
the Post-Dispatch of that city. 

In such instances there is inevitable talk 
and head shaking among those who know 
less about it—they cry “predatory monop- 
oly.” But the simple fact is, as the Star- 
Times explains, it had gone through 5 years 
in which ever-mounting labor and material 
costs had risen faster than revenues in- 
creased. 

Unless something is accomplished to hold 
down costs, even more newspapers fighting 
for survival today will go the way of the St. 
Louis Star-Times—at the same time that 
these high costs drain off newspaper reve- 
nues, both radio and television compete for 
both the reader's time and the advertiser’s 
dollar. The result is, inevitably, fewer 
newspapers. 

The fate of the Times-Star is one which so 
many other papers have met under these 
conditions. Twenty years ago there were 
2,044 daily newspapers in the United States. 
Today there are 1,771. This is lamentable, 
but economic laws are as rigid in newspaper 
publishing as in other business enterprises. 
Though business has been good for news- 
papers in the postwar years, by January 1 
this year it was found that daily newspapers 
generally had experienced a faster rise in 
labor and material costs than in their in- 
come. From prewar figures, labor costs have 
gone up between two and three hundred per- 
cen 


Another notable example is the increase 
in the cost of newsprint (paper useä for 
newspapers), which is up 100 percent over 
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1942. It is now $116 a ton in New York, as 
compared with $40 a ton 20 years ago. Be- 
ginning July 1, United States newspapers 
will be paying $80,000,000 a year more for 
their basic material than they did a year ago. 

Eighty percent of the newsprint supply for 
our papers comes from Canada, and is not 
price-controlled. Our price-control officials 
have protested to Canada—so far, without 
effect. But next month a Senate Small 
Business Subcommittee will start an investi- 
gation of the price and supply of newsprint. 
This is vitally important if newspapers are 
to continue as a prime factor of our economic 
and cultural life. 


Resistance to Communist Aggression in 
Korea May Have Prevented World War 
III Drew Pearson 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 25, 1951 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, I 
include herewith an article by Drew 
Pearson which appeared in the June 25, 
1951, issue of the Washington Post en- 
titled “GI Sacrifices Held Not in Vain”: 

THE WASHINGTON MeErry-Go-RounD 
(By Drew Pearson) 
GI SACRIFICES HELD NOT IN VAIN 


(Eorron's NorE.—Drew Pearson's column to- 
day, the first anniversary of the invasion of 
Korea, takes the form bf a letter written to 
American troops in Korea.) 


To the GI in Korea: 

This letter is in answer to the many I have 
received from you asking the difficult ques- 
tion, “Why do we fight?” 

It is not an easy question to answer. One 
year ago when we first went into Korea I felt 
certain I knew the answer. Then we were 
full of confidence; full of a national upsurge 
which demanded that we stop Moscow dead 
in its tracks; full of the feeling that we could 
do it in a few weeks with naval and air power 
only—one hand strapped behind our back. 

Since then I've had a lot of misgivings 
about the Korean War. I've wondered 
whether we were wise in getting into it. And 
when I read your letters of the wounded and 
the dead, of trudging back and forth 
across those mountains, back and forth across 
the thirty-eighth parallel, back and forth 
among the refugees and battered villages, I 
wonder more. 

Of course, it is easy for me to sit back here 
in comfort and be philosophical. But ac- 
tually I don’t think the answers have changed 
in Korea. We have all become discouraged 
about them, but the reasons why we fight are 
just the same as when we started, just the 
same as when the entire country shouted 
approval of our intervention—about a year 
ago today. 


TIME TO PREPARE 


Reason No. 1 is fairly easy. We've always 
been lucky in fighting on someone else's ter- 
ritory. And if it wasn’t those mountains you 
are trudging over, it might be your fathers’ 
farm the enemy would be marching over. If 
we have to have a showdown with the Com- 
munist enemy, it is much better to have it 
over there than over here. So the sacrifice 
you boys are making is far more important 
than you realize. Thanks to the current for- 
eign-policy debate, it is also far greater than 
the American people realize. In time, how- 


ever, I feel sure they will appreciate it fully. 
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Reason No. 2 perhaps is not so well under- 
stood. In the past we have also been fortu- 
nate in that other countries have borne the 
brunt of battle while we prepared. Between 
1914 and 1917 France and England held off 
Germany while we slowly and reluctantly 
prepared. Between 1939 and 1941 they again 
held off the Axis while we again reluctantly 
but more speedily prepared. 

If we are going to continue to be a 
peaceful nation, if we are going to avoid 
the permanent cost of a huge military es- 
tablishment, we must have advance notice 
to prepare for war. We don’t like to pre- 
pare. In fact, we hate to prepare. And I 
hope we will never get so military-minded 
that we quit hating it. But if we are 
going to be that way, then we have to have a 
Korea or a Pearl Harbor, or the sinking 
of a Lusitania to prod us out of our lethargy. 


MOSCOW’S WORST BLUNDER 


History, I think, will record that Korea 
was the worst possible blunder for the Rus- 
sians because it got us prepared. 

Reason No. 3 I am not so certain of. But 
I have a theory—which may be entirely 
wrong—that wars can be isolated. 

Take, for instance, the start of World War 
I. At that time there was no United Na- 
tions, no Security Council to raise a restrain- 
ing hand; so the Austrian Army mobilized, 
then the Russian Army, then the French 
so on, until all Europe was at war. 

But if resolute peace machinery had ex- 
isted then, it is quite possible that World 
War I could have been isolated to the Balkan 
Mountains of Bosnia and Serbia. 

What I have written under reasons 1 and 
2 sounds af if I were completely pessimistic 
about preventing war with Russia. But I 
am not. All the facts, I admit, are against 
me. But perhaps because I am an incurable 
optimist, I still think we have a slim chance 
of avoiding total war. 

Even if we fail, however, I predict the world 
will still consider your sacrifice the most his- 
toric of all, because of reason No. 4. 

As a newspaperman, I have covered diplo- 
matic conference after conference where na- 
tions talked learnedly about using a police 
force to stop war. But when the test came, 
they never had the courage to step in and 
use that force. 


NERVE WAS LACKING 


I have seen this happen in Ethiopia when 
Mussolini trampled on a helpless country. I 
have seen it happen in Manchuria when 
the Jap war lords went on the rampage. And 
I saw it happen when Hitler invaded Austria, 
the Ruhr, then Czechoslovakia—in a careful 
series of moves to test the nerve of the free 
world and see whether its peace machinery 
would step in and stop him, 

At that time we didn’t have the nerve 
and World War II resulted. Now we have the 
nerve. We have stepped into Korea, the first 
real move Moscow made to test us. 

If we had not had the nerve to stand up in 
Korea, we would now be in the course of 
getting pushed back and slapped around in 
a dozen other parts of the world. 

And while I admit the chances appear slim, 
your courage, your suffering, your trudging 
over those mountains may still prevent world 
war III. 


Program of the Communists 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH C. O’MAHONEY 


OF WYOMING 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, June 26, 1951 


Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, on 
Sunday, June 10, it was my privilege to 


speak at the centenary commencement 
exercises of St. Joseph’s College, at Phil- 
adelphia. Inasmuch as the talk deals 
with the fundamental program of the 
Communists to initiate a world revolu- 
tion, I ask unanimous consent that the 
text of my remarks on that occasion 
may be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


THE COMMUNISTS HavE WARNED Us 
(Address of Senator JosEPH C. O'MAHONEY) 


The graduate of 1951 has a legitimate 
grievance against the generations which have 
created the confusion in which he is expect- 
ed to commence his career. He is entitled 
to ask the responsible leaders of political 
and economic life throughout the world, in- 
deed, he is entitled to ask his religious lead- 
ers how it comes about that they have all 
utterly failed to solve the issue of war and 
peace and, after centuries of scientific and 
technological progress, of lay and religious 
education, are launching him into a world 
that trembles on the brink of a third global 
conflict. 


THE CENTURY OF GLOBAL WARS 


As a member of a generation that has 
failed, I come to these commencement exer- 
cises to apologize but also to appraise, if 
possible, the reasons for this failure. I can- 
not feel that one of my generation is very 
well qualified to advise your generation who, 
before your lives have far advanced, may be 
involved in a welter of world butchery worse 
by far than that which twice in this cen- 
tury has disgraced and disfigured modern 
civilization. I may, however, attempt to 
assess the facts which will shape the strug- 
gle you and all now coming of age will be 
compelled to wage. By looking back along 
the path we have traveled it may be pos- 
sible to discern at least the outlines of the 
road ahead, 

The two great wars which have already 
marked this century have thoroughly oblit- 
erated the political boundaries to which we 
have been accustomed for centuries. The 
Austro-Hungarian Empire disappeared for- 
ever in World War I. The German Empire 
was destroyed in World War II. Nations 
which previously had occupied a dominant 
position in world affairs were so weakened 
in these two conflicts as to become prac- 
tically impotent both at home and abroad, 
Britain, which in the seventeenth and eigh- 
teenth centuries wrested a colonial empire 
from Spain, and France which has likewise 
held imperial sway over subject peoples in 
Africa and Asia have seen their empires fade 
into the past as the native populations of 
the world on every continent seethe with the 
same aspirations for self-government which, 
in the eighteenth century, led to the estab- 
lishment of the United States with its doc- 
trine that the people are and of right ought 
to be their own rulers. 

Only two great powers are left in the world, 
Soviet Russia and the United States. Here- 
tofore, whenever the world has been thus 
divided, war has been the result. So it was 
in the days of Greece and Persia, of Rome 
and Carthage, of Wellington’s Britain and 
Napoleon's France. But this is not a mere 
struggle for power between two mighty na- 
tions of similar cultures. This is a conflict 
between two utterly opposing philosophies, 
one of which has repudiated the dtepest as- 
pirations of the human soul for union with 
the divine. It is a struggle between the spir- 
itual and the materialistic, between those 
who believe that the soul of man is the 
breath of God and those who think that man 
has no existence beyond the grave and is the 
proper prey of an arbitrary and atheistic 
dictatorship. 

That this is the fact has been made clear 
in unmistakable words by the leaders of the 
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Communist ideology to whom religion is 
nothing more than a superstition, invented 
by the ruling class to deceive and exploit 
the masses, a superstition to be systemati- 
cally eradicated as the resolution moves for- 
ward to encompass the world. Thus it is 
that communism has no regard for the dig- 
nity of the individual because it repudiates 
the soul. The danger to human freedom is 
greater now than at any time since Attila, 
the Hun, for though once again it is the con- 
flict of materialistic barbarism against the 
spiritual aspirations of man, the forces of 


_ materialism are now equipping themselves 


with the implements of destruction immeas- 
urably more dreadful than at any time in the 
past. More appalling even than that is the 
fact that the Communists are using the 
weaknesses and errors of the Western World, 
its greed and selfishness, its own materialis- 
tic pursuit of worldly gains and its loss of 
faith to deceive whole races of men into the 
belief that the western nations are imperial- 
istic aggressors from whom the Communists 
would liberate them. 


THE COMMUNISTS HAVE TOLD US 


It would be a mistake, therefore, to imag- 
ine that our task is one merely of avoiding 
war and developing a method of living and 
doing business with communism. The cleav- 
age is far deeper than that—and the Com- 
munists have told us so, As long ago as 
1924, Stalin, describing the doctrines of Lenin 
and the conflict between communism and 
capitalism wrote: “The struggle between 
these two systems will fill up the history of 
the development of the world revolution.” 

Again, in 1936, when Hitler was writing 
Mein Kampf, to put the world on notice of 
his plan to subjugate the world, Stalin was 
writing another book. We ignored Hitler’s 
warning. We shall do well to heed what 
Stalin has written. In his History of the 
All-Union Communist Party, he restated his 
belief that he is the leader of a world revo- 
lution, that the Soviet Republic and the 
western nations cannot exist side by side, 
that a war between Soviet Russia and the 
capitalistic countries is inevitable and that 
Russian troops will not be thrown into the 
conflict until the strategic moment has ar- 
rived and their commitment to battle will 
complete the Communist conquest of the 
world. 

In an earlier book Stalin told us that the 
world revolution may cover decades. Ob- 
serve they plan not just a local revolution 
but a world revolution. 

“The epoch of world revolution,” he wrote, 
“is a whole strategic period, embracing a 
whole series of years, and, I dare say, even a 
number of decades. In the course of this 
period there can be ebbings and flowings.” 

Commencement day 1951, ushers the 
graduate into this fateful epoch. Peace in 
Korea will not halt this movement. It will 
be followed only by another incident—per- 
haps in Iran, perhaps in Yugoslavia, in 
Austria, in Germany, just as it was pre- 
ceded by a Berlin incident and another in 
Greece, In each incident, the Soviet Red 
army was not committed. The dictators use 
the manpower of their satellites. The teem- 
ing population of China is cheap cannon 
fodder for the Soviets. They are using the 
proletariat of neighboring countries to pro- 
mote their cause just as Stalin said they 
would. Doubt it not, this plan of the Soviet 
leaders for a world revolution that will ebb 
and flow through eyen a number of decades 
is based upon the conviction that the free 
world cannot stand together, and that it is 
bound to suffer an economic collapse. We, 
of the west, will divide among ourselves, the 
Kremlin believes, both politically and eco- 
nomically and create a vacuum into which, 
in due course, the Red army will march 
unopposed, 


KNOW WHAT THE PROLETARIAT IS 


Their books are full of plain statements of 
their belief that neither the nations which 
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constitute the Western World nor the peo- 
ple who are their citizens can avoid internal 
strife, and that the capitalistic system is in- 
capable of reformng itself by abolishing the 
selfish and greedy practices which have been 
sapping the foundations of economic free- 
dom. They know that capitalism has cre- 
ated and proletariat, and they believe that 
the proletariat can be mobilized to take over 
the world by force under ruthless dictators 
who deny even to the individuals who con- 
stitute the proletariat the fundamental 
freedoms which raise the individual man 
fom the level of a soulless animal to that of 
a child of God. 

It is essential, therefore, that we shall un- 
derstand first what the proletariat is, name- 
ly, a population which is unable to govern 
itself because by their own efforts the indi- 
viduals of whom it is made up are unable to 
support themselves by their own independ- 
ent efforts, Socialism and communism have 
developed in Europe because the economic 
structure there brought the proletariat into 
existence. Communist propaganda makes 
its appeal to the people of Asia and the so- 
called backward areas of the world because 
in those sections colonial imperialism has 
also denied economic freedom to the masses. 

The American Revolution which resulted 
in the drafting of the Constitution of the 
United States was led by men who believed 
in both economic ard political freedom. 

The great industrial and commercial 
strength of America has been the result 
of the fact that we have here enjoyed 
thoughout. most of our existence as a free 
people economic freedom as well as political 
liberty. 

With a population which constitutes less 
than 6½ percent of the world’s population, 
we have more than 42 percent of its produc- 
tion. Russia and all her satellites, including 
Communist China, with 31.3 percent of the 
world’s population, has less than 23 percent 
of its production, scarcely more than one- 
half that of the United States. 


A STRUGGLE FOR THE ASIATIC MIND 


How does it happen, therefore, that with 
this vast industrial superiority we seem not 
to be winning the minds of the people of 
Asia? The answer perhaps lies in the fact 
that in the minds of the Asiatics, our coun- 
try is tied to the dead body of colonial im- 
perialism from which the peoples of Asia 
and Africa desire to be liberated. When the 
propagandists of Moscow penetrate the areas 
which the ghostly colonial empires are re- 
luctant to release and tell the peoples there 
that we are banded in military alliance with 
their former colonial masters, we become 
easy victims of the slander that our only 
purpose is to step into the shoes of the im- 
perialists they detest. 

In vain do we point to the fact that we 
set the Philippines free. In vain do we pro- 
claim again and again and again that we 
seek no territorial aggrandizement. In vain 
do we assert that our purpose is freedom for 
all men, because the weapons we place in the 
hands of those who only lately were denying 
both economic and political freedom to their 
colonial subjects fit exactly into the pattern 
of Soviet propaganda. 

This is the dilemma which we must solve 
if we are to convince the world that we are 
indeed the spokesmen for freedom. We have 
tried to do it through the Marshall plan 
and through our promises of point 4 aid to 
undeveloped countries. But we have been 
handicapped by the fact that in Western 
Europe Communist doctrine has taken hold 
among the proletariat there. Yet the in- 
dustrial facts clearly indicate a productive 
superiority in the western world which 
should have no trouble in preserving free- 
dom if only it has a vision and tb- will to 
establish economic freedom at home and 
show all other peoples how to share it. The 
ERP nations have 114% percent of the popu- 
lation of the world, and a little more than 
25 percent of its production, Add this total 


to that of the United States, and we find 
that the west, with less than 18 percent of 
the population, has more than 67 percent of 
world production. That is almost three 
times as much as the production of Soviet 
Russia and all its satellites. 

Surely this record means that if we have 
faith in ourselves, faith in our own freedom, 
faith in our own production, we need not 
tremble before the materialistic propaganda 
of the Kremlin, but can win all oppressed 
peoples to the cause of freedom. 

This Nation gave the world a great ideal, 
the ideal that the state is not the master 
but is the servant of the people, the ideal 
that the source of all mundane authority 
which may be exercised over the people comes 
from the people, and that this extends not 
only to political life but to the commercial 
and industrial life of the people also. We 
must hold this ideal here or the world will 
lose it, and we must hold it so all the world 
can see that we are holding it, and that when 
we talk of social justice we mean social 
justice for everybody without distinctions of 
class or race or creed. The religion of Christ 
makes no such distinctions. Democracy can 
make no such distinctions. 

We must not allow the system of private 
property to become confused with the evils 
that sometimes accompany capitalistic 
organization. We must not lose sight of 
the fact that the right of private property 
is essentially the right of the individual to 
own, to use and to have free access to those 
things which are essential to his economic 
life. To grant this right to organizations 
while denying it to individuals is to lay the 
foundation of collectivism and collectivism 
begets dictatorship. 


ESSENTIALLY A MORAL CONFLICT 


We must open our eyes to the fact that 
the conflict of ideologies which now threat- 
ens the world with a third global conflict 
is essentially a moral struggle for the in- 
dependence of the soul of men, and not at 
all a struggle for food and raiment. We 
must eradicate here at home all those evi- 
dences of racial prejudice and materialistic 
corruption which so well serve the purpose 
of Soviet propaganda. This country is a 
country of moral idealism. Our people pas- 
sionately believe that “human rights are 
superior to property rights," to use the old 
phrase which some cynical moderns may call 
a political cliché. It is more than cliché. It 
is an expression of the underlying faith of 
Americans that man is endowed with a liv- 
ing soul and that his spiritual welfare is far 
more important than any material wealth 
he may accumulate. 

In every crisis of the history of this Na- 
tion, our people have responded to this ideal 
of human freedom and dignity. Adhering 
to it now we may be able to avert a third 
world war but we shall surely save civiliza- 
tion from a moral catastrophe from which 
it might easily take mankind centuries to 
emerge. 

This faith of the peopl. of America in 
the spirit of nan was expressed twice in 
this century by the effort to create a world 
organization that would banish war. Surely 
no one has more succinctly expressed the 
need for such an organization than General 
MacArthur when he appeared before the 
Congress on the 19th of April. 

“I know war as few other men now liv- 
ing know it,” he said, and nothing to me 
is more revolting. I have long advocated its 
complete abolition as its very destructive- 
ness on both friend and foe has rendered it 
useless as a means of settling international 
disputes.” 

“Useless,” he said, and then he quoted 
from his previous utterance of September 2, 
1945, when on the battleship Missouri he 
accepted the surrender of Japan. 

“Military alliances,” he had said then, 


_ “balances of power, Leagues of Nations, all 
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in turn failed, leaving the only path to be 
by way of the crucible of war.” 

This was an explanation of the fact that 
the second world conflict had come, that we 
were compelled to enter it, and that we thre 
used all the weapons that science could in- 
vent. But he went on— 

“The utter destructiveness of war now 
blots out this alternative. We have had our 
last chance. If we will not devise some 
greater and more equitable system, Arma- 
geddon will be at our door.” Shall we then 
open that door and enter upon the field of 
Armageddon by incontinently extending the 
Korean conflict? 

How utterly foolish it is for us here in 
the United States with this warning em- 
phasizing and re-emphasizing what our lead- 
ers throughout this century have proclaimed, 
to engage in petty factionalism and personal 
strife while the very foundations of civiliza- 
tion are threatened by a materialistic power 
which takes pride in its denial of the exist- 
ence of a Supreme Being, and builds its hope 
for the conquest of freedom upon its belief 
that we here in America cannot rise above 
the puerile animosities, the slanders, the def- 
amations, the libels which little men in 
search of temporary preferment use for lack 
of fact and logic and faith, 


NOT FORCE BUT FAITH WILL SAVE US 


Armageddon, of which MacArthur warns, 
is the final collapse, the great catastrophe in 
which force defeats itself. If we would avoid 
Armageddon, therefore, our recourse must 
not be to force, but to faith, faith in the ca- 
pacity of men to be free and to cooperate as 
free individuals. No people wants war, but 
wars come, perhaps because leadership has 
been inadequate to the task of creating the 
organization that is capable of preserving 
peace. Or is it perhaps because as individuals 
too many of us have been unwilling to as- 
sume individual responsibility for loyalty to 
the faith in God and in ourselves which alone 
can keep man free? Rather, I think, it is 
the latter. The character of a nation is the 
sum total of the character of the individuals 
who compose it. The individual who in this 
crisis of civilization falls, in his personal 
ideals and purposes, below the standards of 
faith in the spiritual concepts that made 
this Nation, weakens by that failure the 


moral fiber of the Nation itself and impairs - 


its capacity to lead the free world in the 
struggle against the evil forces that have 
been loosed against it.. But he who ad- 
heres to the spiritual concepts of Christian 
civilization adds strength to free men every- 
where. 

This is not a conflict that can be waged 
by champions arrayed in plumes and armor. 
It must be waged by the very masses of the 
people in their daily lives, for this is total 
war—war of the spirit as well as of the 
body—and the soul as well as the body will 
be sacrificed if the spirit be not strong. The 
totality of the struggle is well understood 
by the materialists. They know that to en- 
compass the world revolution, which is their 
aim, they must attack, not so much the 
armies of their intended victims, but their 
minds, their hearts, their souls. They know 
that this struggle is much more than the 
clash of armed forces, but the clash of eco- 
sr and spiritual forces and the clash of 
Of these three, the economic and the 
spiritual are the most potent. We have 
superiority in armed might, we have su- 
periority in economic power, but both of 
these will not be enough unless we reso- 
lutely maintain undiminished the moral 
power that can be exercised by a free will 
determined not to yield to the forces of evil 
wherever they appear. He who in this crisis 
withholds his individual spiritual and eco- 
nomic strength, wherever he may be, fails 
in the support that must be given to those 
who are called upon to wage the physical 
battle. In this conflict the home front is as 
important a fighting front as the firing line 
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itself, for it is there that communism is 
applying its most dangerous pressure, the 
appeal to material selfishness and fear. 

Stalin has told us that he is relying on 
the “contradictions, conflicts, and wars 
among the bourgeois states which can be 
utilized by the proletariat in its offensive.” 
Unity at home, therefore, is our first line 
of defense, unity in the determination that 
we shall permit no petty motive, or personal 
ambition, to impair in the slightest our faith 
in freedom. 

It is in the heart and soul of every man 
that the fight for freedom begins. My free- 
dom is impaired when my neighbor loses his. 
I am my brother's keeper. 

The question before the world on this com- 
mencement day is not how to preserve peace 
for its own sake, but how to preserve our 
souls. 


Anniversary of Invasion of Korea and 
Signing of Order Creating Fair Em- 
ployment Practices Commission 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


OF NEW YORK 


IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, June 26, 1951 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recor a statement 
I have prepared in connection with the 
first anniversay of the Communist ag- 
gression in Korea, and the tenth anni- 
versary of the creation of the Fair Em- 
ployment Practices Commission. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN, OF 
New YORK 

Yesterday was a double anniversary. One 
year ago, the Communists invaded South 
Korea, Ten years ago, President Roosevelt 
signed the Executive order creating the Fair 
Employment Practices Commission. 

I think we can all take pride in the prompt 
action that was taken to check barefaced 
aggression in Korea. Thanks to American 
initiative, the forces of the United Nations 
for the first time went into action. For a 
generation people have been talking about 
‘collective security. For most of this time 
it has seemed a goal, a vision far out of 
reach. Now, for the last year, it has been 
a working reality—and a successful one, too. 

Ever since 1776 we have been saying that 
men are created equal—that they have equal 
right to life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness. Often these must have seemed 
idle, empty words to Jews, Negroes, and other 
minority groups whom some have somehow 
regarded as different, and even inferior, to 
the rest of Americans. Ten years ago Presi- 
dent Roosevelt took a long step forward in 
turning these words into facts. All Ameri- 
cans, he said, “should have an equal oppor- 
tunity to make their full contribution to 
the common welfare in the jobs for which 
they were best fitted.” And he put the 
power of our government behind those 
words. > 

A year ago, and 10 years ago, there were 
scoffers, there were faint-hearted people 
among us. These people said it was foliy 
for us to send our young men to battle- 


fields so far away as those in Korea. They 
said collective security would never, never 
work. Now they are seeing that it does 
work. 

Ten years ago the same sort of people said 
that we couldn’t compel Americans to behave 
fairly toward their fellow citizens. They 
were wrong. For 5 years President Roose- 
velt’s Fair Employment Practices Commis- 
sion did an excellent job. When it lapsed, 
a number of our State governments took up 
the banner. Fair employment practices are 
no longer just a theory. In the States where 
these laws are in effect, they are an accom- 
plished and successful fact. 

Many people who opposed our action in 
Korea a year ago oppose it today. They want 
to fight Communists everywhere except the 
one place they are challenging us on the 
field of battle. Perhaps employers are more 
capable of learning from experience. Many 
who sincerely opposed the establishment of 
Fair Employment Practices Commissions— 
many who thought it would fatally injure 
their business—now agree that they have 
worked very well. Most Americans want to 
behave decently. It is a minority—but an 
important minority—who have to be per- 
suaded. 7 

We all know that the establishment of 
world peace and security is a big job and a 
long job. It may take many years. We must 
go forward with our rearmament program, so 
that we and the other free nations of the 
world may be strong enough to maintain 
peace. 

It is much simpler to do justice to our 
fellow Americans. It needs no armies, no 
guns, no jet fighters, no aircraft carriers. 
All it needs is the reestablishment, by Execu- 
tive order, of a national Fair Employment 
Practices Commission. It will help us get 
the sort of all-out production that we need 
but above all, it will deprive our enemies of 
their most effective argument. They are say- 
ing over and over again, in every language 
of the world, that our democracy is a sham, 
Let's show them that democracy is a living, 
dynamic reality. 


The Road to Survival 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROBERT C. HENDRICKSON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, June 26, 1951 


Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
on Saturday, June 23, 1951, Mr. Irving 
H. Saypol, United States attorney of New 
York, made the principal address in At- 
lantic City, N. J., before the State con- 
vention of the Jewish War Veterans of 
the United States, Department of New 
Jersey. 

Mr. President, since Mr. Saypol has 
already won honors for himself in the 
prosecution of Communists by the Fed- 
eral Government in the State of New 
York, this speech represents the expres- 
sion of the views of a man who can truly 
be called a patriot. In it he makes an 
appeal that we in America adhere firmly 
to its great heritages. 

I recommend the address to the Sen- 
ate for study, and ask unanimous con- 
sent that it be incorporated in the Ap- 
pendix of the RECORD. 


APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


THE ROAD To SURVIVAL 
(Address of Irving H. Saypol) 


I would like to talk to you about survival— 
our survival. Somewhere in his great work, 
the historian Arnold Toynbee says that civili- 
zations which survive are those that meet 
challenges suited to their strength. If, says 
Toynbee, the challenges are too weak, strong 
nations grow soft and their institutions dis- 
integrate. If, on the other hand, the chal- 
lenges are too severe, these same nations may 
fail to withstand the shock and collapse. 

Few would say that the United States faces 
a situation of limited challenge today. Hard- 
ly any would maintain that we are likely to 
grow feeble and soft because we are not being 
put to the test. On the contrary, never be- 
fore in history, has our Nation faced more 
difficult and complex problems, intermeshed 
with each other like a nest of poisonous 
snakes. 

Of course, trouble is no stranger to us. 
One hundred and seventy-five years ago our 
Nation was born amidst a whole sea of trou- 
bles. The men who wrote the Declaration of 
Independence in 1776 cheerfully expected 
to be hanged by the British. In fact, there is 
a famous story that illustrates the point. At 
the time of the signing, Elbridge Gerry, a 
short, skinny signer from Massachusetts said 
to Benjamin Harrison, a big, husky signer 
from Virginia, “When the hanging scene 
comes, I shall have the advantage over you. 
It will be over with me in a minute, but you 
will be kicking in the air, half an hour after 
I am gone.” , 

We can laugh at those fears now, but they 
were just as real to our forefathers, as our 
own apprehensions are to us. And we must 
never forget that we are the beneficiaries of 
their courage and foresight. 

This year we are celebrating, from coast to 
coast, the one hundred and seventy-fifth 
anniversary of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence. Patriotic organizations in every State 
have designated 1951 as Freedom Year and 
the Jewish War Veterans, I am sure, are 
proud to join in this tribute. But let us 
remember that we can mark 1951 as Freedom 
Year only because our forefathers had the 
statesmanship to meet a great challenge— 
the challenge of liberty or death. 

Yes, it is a good thing to be reminded that 
we are not a Nation of softies. That we have 
traveled a hard, rough road. And that many, 
many times in these 175 years, the future 
has looked very black indeed. 

More than ever before we must understand 
the lessons of our history—a glorious epic of 
obstacles met and overcome. For today, on 
every side, we are surrounded by prophets of 
doom, Cassandras of catastrophe who never 
tire of croaking ill omen. We are going to 
succumb—in quick and inevitable order— 
to fascism, communism, atom bombism, dope 
addiction. And what’s more, there is nothing 
we can do about it. Like zombies, we must 
march to our destruction mindless, unsee- 
ing, and moved by powers beyond our com- 
prehension. 

Hardly a flattering picture of a Nation 
descended from pioneers and adventurers, 
men who seized life with their bare hands 
and fashioned it in the image of their dreams. 

Of course, these calamities are just not 
going to happen. Because in all those equa- 
tions of doom conjured up by the croakers 
there is an unknown X that is the crucial 
factor. That X is the American spirit, the 
spirit that boldly recognizes and surmounts 
all difficulties. 

I have said very positively that we are not 
going to suffer any of the evil fates that have 
been prophesied for us. Perhaps I should 
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have put a big, all-important “if” in front 
of that statement. If we have the wisdom to 
understand the scope and nature of the dan- 
gers facing us; if, with cool-headed determi- 
nation, we rise up to meet them. 

Most of us would agree that, of all these 
perils, communism is the worst. The many- 
pronged Red offensive must be beaten back 
on all fronts, and part of the difficulty lies 
in recognizing the true dimensions of the 
problem. Let's take a good look at it. 

The most immediate and pressing aspect 
of the Communist problem is the external 
military threat of the Russian and satellite 
armies. I am not going to discuss that 
danger with you in detail. I am no military 
expert. I don’t know how many air groups 
we need, how many tanks, how many divi- 
sions, before we can feel safe from Russian 
attack. I do have full confidence in the 
judgment of our military leaders, and I am 
sure that the large sums.we are spending 
for defense will serve to deter overt aggres- 
sion. 

I feel better prepared to discuss another 
aspect of the Communist threat—that of 
internal subversion, abetted from abroad. 
From my own experience in coping with this 
problem I can tell you that it has many 
startling facets. 

The chief difficulty comes from certain 
mistaken notions about the Communist 
Party. Many tend to think of it as just an- 
other political group of the extreme left. 
That is a misconception which the Commu- 
nists themselves are doing their utmost to 
foster. Actually, the Reds have no con- 
sistent political platform either of the left 
or the right. Like the Nazis, the Commu- 
mists are simply practical opportunists. 
Name almost any social or economic objec- 
tive. Then examine the Communist Party 
position through the years. You will find 
that the Reds have taken almost every con- 
ceivable stand. Their line has switched and 
switched again; but in all their many twists 
and turns they have persistently followed 
one underlying principle, the interests of 
the Soviet Union take precedence over all 
other concerns. In their devotion to this 
goal, the Reds have never been inconsistent. 

In other words, the real danger posed by 
the Communists is not a political one; it is 
a danger of sabotage and espionage which 
can undermine our national security, Ob- 
» viously, the first amendment was designed 
to protect our basic freedoms. The freedom 
to plan treason is certainly not one of these. 

If the Communists were simply an or- 
dinary conspiracy engaged in sabotage, sub- 
version, and the like, they could be handled 
with the conventional methods of law en- 
forcement. But the real secret of their 
strength is that they are a conspiracy mas- 
querading as a legitimate political party. 
The cases of Hiss, of Coplon, of the atom 
spies, clearly show that any man or woman 
who falls into the clutches of the Communist 
Party may soon be headed dowr the dark 
alley that ends in treason. 

But the fellow-traveller is not th» only one 
who dances when the Reds call the tune, 
Some of their bitterest enemies are unwit- 
tingly falling for the Communist line. And 
this is perhaps the gravest danger we face 
today—the dange: that our democratic ideals 
and institutions may be betrayed by the 
very people who are communism’s most 
vociferous opponents. Let me explain what 
I mean. 

We all know how far some elements in our 
country will extend themselves, espouse any 
measures—even hysterical and ill-advised— 
to express abhorrence of communism. Those 
so hot-headed may be well-intentioned, but 
they are not very thoughtful. You recog- 
nize the type. Before making up their minds 
Ol. any issue, they must first discover what 


stand the Communists are taking on the 
subject. Then they embrace the opposite 
view. If the Communists are for vaccina- 
tion, they’re against it. Foiled those Reds, 
they think. And if neighbor John Smith is 
for vaccination, why he’s a Red, too. Fire 
him from his job, tell people he’s a Russian 
agent. Because he’s against smallpox as are 
the Communists. 

Those so misguided would be horrified to 
learn that whether they realize it or not 
they are on a par with the most valuable 
accomplices the Communists have in this 
country. First of all, they actually help the 
Kremlin to advance its real aim—to destroy 
civil liberties, the bulwark of democracy, in 
the United States. Every time the Reds pose 
as defenders of free speech, these “fellow- 
travelers in reverse” rise to the bait. By 
branding ail defenders of civil liberties as 
Communist, they impugn the loyalty of mil- 
lions of citizens who wouldn’t touch the 
Reds with a 10-foot pole, and undermine 
public confidence in the Bill of Rights. 

Let us not forget that the Bill of Rights 
is the cornerstone of our way of life. With- 
out the personal freedoms which it guaran- 
tees—freedom of worship, of speech, of press 
and assembly—our democratic Government 
would perish. Yet, too often, the “fellow- 
travelers in reverse” join hands with the 
Reds in their contempt for civil liberties, 
“To hell with the Bill of Rights, let’s get 
the Commies,” they say. And then the Reds 
chime in with their theme song: “You can’t 
touch us without destroying the Bill of 
Rights.” And so once again, the two ex- 
tremes meet—this time on the absurd and 
vicious proposition that we must sacrifice 
our freedom to defeat communism. I have 
said they invoke liberty to destroy liberty, 
They prate about freedom of speech in the 
quest for their goal to destroy all our free- 
doms. 

The fact is, of course, that once we sur- 
render our American rights, we surrender, in 
effect, to communism with its gag rule and 
police state. Actually, we have shown that 
we can put down sabotage and treason with- 
out in the slightest impugning the Bill of 
Rights. 

The Know-Nothings and the Reds also see 
eye to eye on what might be called the 
we-or-they line. The Nazis first used that 
appeal. Hitler stampeded millions into his 
camp by telling them that the only choice 
was nazism or communism, Today, the Com- 
munists and Know-Nothings beat the same 
drum. “Join us,” they howl, or the others 
will get you. There is no other way.” 

Long ago, of course, the Jewish War Vet- 
erans rejected this fraudulent appeal. As far 
back as the early 1930's, the JWV diagnosed 
communism, nazism, and fascism as plagues 
and pledged the full weight of the organiza- 
tion in combating them. And to its honor 
and credit, the JWV was the first veterans’ 
group to bar Communists from membership. 

Certainly, the overwhelming majority of 
Americans agree with the JWV. There is 
another way—the freedom way, with its re- 
gard for human dignity, its support of civil 
liberties, its insistence on equal opportunity 
for all. We must never forget that millions 
came to our shores from every nation, pre- 
cisely because America represented this way 
of life. Under no circumstances must we 
betray these ideals, for then we shall destroy 
the very things we are trying to preserve. | 

I know it is fashionable today to say that 
we must undertake social reform to forestall 
the Communists. Somehow, that argument 
seems immaterial and irrevelant—and just 
slightly immoral. In the history of our Na- 
tion, we never needed the excuse of any 
“ism” to improve our social conditions. We 
don't need an excuse now. Of course, the 
Kremlin advertises and magnifies our short- 
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comings. Certainly, when an American is 
deprived of equal opportunity for a job, an 
education, or a home because of his race, 
religion, or ancestry, it gives the Reds a 
chance to laugh, at our expense. We ought 
to pay as little attention as possible to their 
reactions. They sneer at anything we do, 
whether it is good or bad. Instead, we ought 
to do the right thing no matter what our 
enemies think of it. Every issue should be 
judged on its merits, every person on his 
individual worth. Equal opportunity should 
be made a reality for every American. Our 
civil liberties must be protected and 
strengthened at all costs. Those are the 
just, the moral actions that all Americans 
can be proud of. They are part of our great 
tradition. And communism has nothing to 
do with that tradition. 

Yes; our whole heritage equips us to defend 
ourselves today—provided we adhere to it 
firmly. I emphasize the point because there 
are alarming signs that, in place of our tra- 
ditional, self-reliant way of tackling prob- 
lems, we will slip into an unreal nightmare 
world where the stamping out of commu- 
nism is seen as the panacea for all our ills. 
Surely, it would be a great tragedy if we 
behaved like shadow men, fighting shadow 
demons. For then we would fail to make 
the adjustments necessary in a changing 
world, fail to meet the growing needs of our 
people. And then, our Nation, strained by 
neglected and ever-mounting social ten- 


‘sions, would fall an easy victim to the ene- 


mies of freedom. 

The road to survival is clear. It is a path 
first pioneered by the men who signed the 
Declaration of Independence, 175 years ago. 
In a world of danger, they calmly chose the 
daring course. They chose liberty. At a 
time when unity was essential, they realized 
that unity must be founded on the freely 
given loyalty of freemen. In a time of great 
peril, they had the sense to understand that 
rumor, panic, and treason flourish where 
freedom of speech and press are denied; 
and that democratic governments remain 
secure only in an atmosphere of freedom, 
They knew that civil liberties are not a 
luxury to be curtailed whenever the Republic 
is threatened, but are indeed indispensable 
weapons in the fight for freedom. 

Let us try to be worthy of their example. 
Of course, we face many difficulties. Of 
course, we need wisdom and courage. But 
today, as in the past, we will come through a 
time of troubles with flying colors. Drawing 
its strength from the stanch hearts of our 
people, a greater, freer United States will 
emerge to lead a happier world. 


American Relations With the Far East 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, June 26, 1951 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Rrcorp an ad- 
dress delivered by O. Edmund Clubb, 
Director for Chinese Affairs, Depart- 
ment of State. Mr. Clubb delivered this 
talk in the city of St. Paul, Minn., on 
the date of April 14, 1951, before a State- 
wide conference on American foreign 
policy. His address was enthusiastically 
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received and brought forth expressions 
of commendation. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


AMERICAN RELATIONS WITH THE Far EAST 


My subject is more than ordinarily timely, 
in view of the events of the day. A current 
article refers to Korea as the possible test 
ground for a big war. General Marshall in- 
dicates that at best we can hope for only 
a long period of tension, that the other al- 
ternative is a full-fledged war. 

Theoretically, it should be possible to ask 
the State Department, “What is the Amert- 
can policy in respect to Asia?” and “What 
does the United States Government plan to 
do about Asia?” The matter is not this 
simple. There cannot be identified any par- 
ticular “Asia policy” of general applicability. 
This derives from the nature of the case. 
Foreign policy is not created by law and 
regulation. It is two-sided, pragmatic, and 
developed parallel to circumstances in rela- 
tion to both time and conditions. 

The United States in its beginnings, in 
1776 particularly, had no foreign policy re- 
specting Asia. Note that of the component 
parts of Asia at that time, India was under 
the influence of the British, French, and 
Portuguese, the Philippines were held by the 
Spanish, China was ruled by the Manchus, 
Japan had closed its doors to all but the 
Dutch and Chinese, and northeast Asia was 
the hunting ground of the Fishskin Tungus. 
United States policy for Asia had to be built 
to fit and to fit different segments of Asiatic 
geography. Sometimes this was done con- 
sciously; sometimes, like Topsy, American 
policy “just growed.” 

Let us consider those parts of the Asiatic 
field which are of major interest to us now, 
namely, China, Japan, and the Soviet Union. 

Our policy, as regards China, developed 
through an interest which was first com- 
mercial, growing from the first call of an 
American vessel at Canton in 1784 up 
through the Clipper trade down to the pres- 
ent time. Missionary enterprise followed 
shortly afterward, to strengthen the com- 
mercial interest. Those two interests caused 
us to ask for Americans in the Far East that 
most-favored-nation treatment which was, 
in essence, the aim of our policy in the nine- 
teenth century. In 1898 we gained the Phil- 
ippines and developed the concept of mani- 
fest destiny. The commercial and mission- 
ary interests, which had been taking on po- 
litical forms, now became more strongly 
political. We stood at the gates of Asia. It 
was natural, therefore, that in 1898 Secre- 
tary Hay should have enunciated his policy 
proposing the maintenance in China of the 
commercial open door. In 1900, even while 
the Boxers were beating at the gates of the 
legations in Peiping, he reiterated and en- 
larged upon that policy and added to it the 
principle that there should be respect for 
China’s territorial and administrative in- 
tegrity—which was to propose that other 
powers shoud follow the policy of nonin- 
tervention in the civil affairs of China. In 
Japan there had been the closed door, ex- 
cept for a crack left ajar for the Dutch for 
a period of some 200 years until Admiral 
Peary, in 1853 with his black ships, caused 
the door to be opened. The Meiji restora- 
tion followed naturally after the Japanese 
had seen that new light come in through 
the door opened by the admiral. Japan rose 
to a new position in far-eastern affairs as 
a result of the Sino-Japanese War of 1894-95, 
which was followed by the abrogation of 
extraterritoriality and the restoration of full 
sovereignty. By the Russo-Japanese War of 
1904-05, they established firmly their po- 
sition as the leading state in east Asia. In 
World War I Japan became a great power. 
From that power position, it was able to 


bear down upon its neighbor, China, and 
the resulting exacerbation of Sino-Japanese 
relations gave rise to the problem of main- 
taining security in the West Pacific. The 
Washington Conference of 1921-22 consid- 
ered that problem, and at that conference 
there were embodied in treaties those same 
American principles of respecting the terri- 
torial and administrative integrity of China, 
and there was created as well the basis for 
strategic stability in the West Pacific. Those 
were the American aims. 

In that same midnineteenth century, 
when our relations with China and Japan 
were undergoing their first development, 
Czarist Russia was pushing into central Asia 
and into Siberia. It was in the midnine- 
teenth century that there was signed the 
Treaty of Nikolaevsk, giving Russia title to 
that territory north of the Amur where the 
Fishskin Tungus had had their home and to 
the area now known as the Maritime Province, 
In the first part of the twentieth century, the 
Russian imperialists were pushing south- 
ward into Manchuria and Korea, and it was 
as a result of this advance there occurred 
the Russo-Japanese War which pushed them 
back. World War I, of course, broke the 
power of Czarist Russia, which collapsed 
under the impact of the Russian revolution, 
which was in turn to be so important finally 
for bota Europe and Asia, Russia straddling 
as it does both continents. 

Revolution in Asia is, of course, not new. 
Occidental ideas which came early into 
China and India created a ferment, in a 
field already fertile from an economic mis- 
ery deriving from a chronic imbalance be- 
tween population and food supply. After 
the political impact of Occidentals on east- 
ern Asia there developed, even as there de- 
veloped in Europe after the French Revolu- 
tion, the spirit of nationalism. In Asia this 
sentiment was expressed as a growing op- 
position to foreign control. The strength 
of those forces of economic misery and na- 
tionalism was noted first in China, then in 
Japan, in Russia itself (Marxism was for 
Russia, after all, a foreign concept), and 
now is making itself manifest in India. 
Consider the Chinese revolution—which is 
not simply the revolution of 1949. The T'ai 
P'ing rebellion of 1850-65 was led and organ- 
ized by Hung Hsiu-ch'uan, who purported 
to have been inspired ty Christianity, which 
he imbibed from the American missionary, 
Issachar Roberts, Even before the T’ai P’ing 
rebellion died down the Moslems of the 
northwest rose in revolt. After the Sino- 
Japanese War there occurred in 1898 a re- 
form movement reflecting the ardent desire 
of many Chinese for more effective govern- 
ment. That desire finally manifested itself 
in the revolution of 1911. That revolution, 
although it succeeded in overthrowing an 
alien dynasty, was practically still-born so 
far as social and political reforms were con- 
cerned; the revolutionary war lords showed 
themselves essentially as autocratic as the 
Emperor had been before—and they were 
not restrained by the old bureaucratic sys- 
tem. To the particular ferment of China, 
however, there was added the impact of the 
Russian revolution. Lenin, as far back as 
1900, had paid attention to the overt mani- 
festation of Chinese discontent seen in the 
Boxer Rebellion. His interest and the in- 
terest of Stalin were early turned to revolu- 
tionary China. The Baku Conference of 
Oriental Peoples of 1921 was coincident with 
the establishment of the Chinese Commu- 
nist Party, in the same year. In 1923 the 
Chinese Communist Party became a member 
of the Comintern, and it remained a mem- 
ber until the dissolution of the latter organ- 
iration. Then trace its course: collabora- 
tion between the Kuomintang and the Chi- 
nese Communist Party, 1924-27; civil war 
between the two, 1927-37; a new collabora- 
tion, 1937-45; then after VJ-day a renewal of 
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civil war; and in 1949 Chinese Communist 
final overthrow of the existing regime. 

That was the Chinese revolution.. Note 
the relationship of the U. S. S. R. tò it. The 
Soviets were not at the Washington Confer- 
ence of 1921-22. They were therefore not a 
party to the restricting agreements deriving 
from that conference. In 1923, when the 
Washington Conference treaties were being 
ratified, the Soviets through Ambassador 
Joffe were negotiating with Dr. Sun Yat-sen 
at Shanghai. In that meeting there was laid 
down the basis for CCP-KMT relations which 
lasted until the break-up at the Yangtze 
River line. The break-up was due in good 
part to Communist miscalculation of the 
significance of the course of events in China. 
It was not their aim that the break-up of 
the coalition should leave Chiang Kai-shek 
in con rl. In 1935 (when the U. S. S. R. was 
threatened by both Germany and Japan), 
at the Seventh Comintern conference at Mos- 
cow, there was enunciated that united front 
concept that was of course binding upon 
the Chinese Communists as well as other 
Communist parties. It held until VJ-day, 
1945, With VJ-day, the traditional Com- 
munist attitude was restored and the Stalin- 
ist line was laid down as being one of direct 
opposition to United States policies. 

The policy of the Central People’s Govern- 
ment at Peiping was determined by this line 
in the post-1945 period. It followed the 
line, as was made clearly manifest in the 
Chinese Communist statement of July 7, 
1946. In April 1949, when the Communists 
were approaching power in all China, they 
made their policy clearer still. It was stated 
then in a pronunciamento by Mao Tse-tung, 
issued in conjunction with the representa- 
tives of nine other parties, that in the event 
of war, China would side with the Soviet 
Union. On June 30 of the same year Mao 
enunciated his famous doctrine of “leaning 
to one side,” namely, to the side of the Soviet 
Union. On February 14, 1950, that policy 
was embodied in a treaty of alliance signed 
at Moscow by the Chinese and Soviet rep- 
resentatives. The Chinese Communists on 
October 1, 1949, asked for recognition, true, 
but they were already “leaning to one side” 
and on January 14, 1950, they requisitioned 
arbitrarily the office of the United States con- 
sulate general at Peiping. All United States 
consulates therefore withdrew shortly after- 
ward from China and for the first time in 
a hundred years we were without formal 
relationships with that country. The Chi- 
nese Communists now have brought under 
attack our citizens, our treaty rights, our 
property. We meet now only in Korea. 

A new stage of political developments in 
the Far East came on June 25, 1950, with 
the attack launched against the Republic of 
Korea by the Communist North Korean re- 
gime. In latter October the Chinese Com- 
munists overtly intervened in that struggle. 
The situation has now developed to the 
stage where Speaker RAYBURN, in a state- 
ment in the House in April, noted that 
there exists a grave threat of war. This is 
now a matter of general agreement. Let us 
therefore look at the prospect. In that pros- 
pect is North Korea the main enemy? Is 
China, instead, the main enemy? Is Man- 
churia the home base of Communist expan- 
sionism? Could we, in short, bomb Man- 
churia and win? The answer is obviously 
“No.” One could get that answer by sim- 
ply looking at the economic and political 
strength of China. China by itself is too 
weak to threaten the 53 nations that are 
lined up against it in Korea at the present 
time. It is the U. S. S. R. which supports 
China and North Korea. That is the po- 
tential enemy to which we must relate our 
actions. The source of Communist power 
is the U. S. S. R., which, as I noted before, 
stands astride Asia and Europe. The Com- 
munists’ strategy is flexible and they look 
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for weakness to exploit. Their strategic ob- 
jective is constant. The purpose is the So- 
vietization of the world, but they play by 
ear. Peking and Pyongyang are important, 
but so are Paris, Berlin, and Belgrade. The 
struggle is world-wide. It has its ebb and 
flow, but is unrelenting. 

Let us recapitulate then to discover the 
nature of American policy with respect to 
the Far East. American policy regarding 
the Far East is directed toward political and 
strategic stability, economic opportunity, 
and the independence of peoples, but must 
address itself to daily changing realities in 
different environments with tactical flexi- 
bility. Our strength should be employed 
against the weakness of our opponents. This, 
of course, should be with an objective. It 
is legitimate to ask “What shall we try to 
do about Asia?” although it may not be 
legitimate to ask “Why don’t we do some- 
thing about Asia?” It would be legitimate 
to answer, as regards Korea, that we con- 
tinue to support the present U. N. policy of 
endeavoring to achieve its unification and 
rehabilitation. As regards China, where we 
spent over $4,000,000,000 between 1941 and 
1949 trying to do a particular thing and fail- 
ing, there is now little left to do beyond 
what is being done on the Korean battle- 
field. We have had to resort to arms. As 
regards Japan, we propose to sign a peace 
treaty and to effect that country's restora- 
tion into the family of nations. In respect 
to the U. S. S. R., we explore the possibili- 
ties at Paris, so that we might not be open 
to a charge that we are going along the way 
to war without exploring what can be done 
in the field of negotiations: we stand ready 
to negotiate regarding problems on any rea- 
sonable basis. 

Generally, we should do the best possible 
within the limits of our capabilities and 
judgment and having due consideration for 
the wishes of the peoples involved to the 
end that the interests of mankind shall be 
served. We should do this by the use of 
our own physical strength and brains, re- 
membering as respects our own Nation that 
“united we stand and divided we fall.“ But 
this doctrine also has its use in the inter- 
national field. We should remain united in 
the United Nations. Fifty-three nations are 
in fact unified in action against aggression 
in Korea. As regards developments in that 
part of the world, in connection with the 
evolution of American policy, should we dis- 
regard the ideas and wishes of other nations 
as if we were the fount of all wisdom? This 
is, in fact, the Soviets’ wish. They would 
desire to split the united front of the free 
world. But one of the main functions of 
the Korean operation should be the strength- 
ening of the organization of the free world. 
This means working out problems, it means 
achieving our policies (that is, our interests 
and ideas), in conjunction with the efforts 
of other free nations. It is thus and thus 
only that we can get a proper balance and 
effect a proper disposition and deployment 
of forces to meet aggression. This is true 
in both Asia and Europe. It is true for 
Korea, Japan, and the Philippines. It is 
true likewise for Iran, Yugoslavia, and Ger- 
many. That should be world-wide United 
States policy. 

The problem before us Americans and 
before all who support human freedom is to 
determine how best to serve the good of 
humankind, to determine by our joint efforts 
whether we can save the peace and save 
mankind from a new, devastating world war, 
to make certain that if war comes victory 
shall come to the free world and human free- 
dom and dignity shall have been preserved. 
Certain contemporary political phenomena 
would make it appear that the problem 
might find its seat in the Far East; in fact, 
however, it covers the whole world. There 
are ‘some who would say that the task of 
solution of that problem is solely that of a 
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governmental department. That is not so— 
it is the task of all who would preserve hu- 
man values. ‘he task is urgent, exigent, de- 
manding the best and most unselfish service 
from all. And at stake is the fate of the free 
world, and perhaps of humanity itself, 


Painted Pheasants 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM LANGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, June 26, 1951 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recor an editorial 
entitled’ “Magazine Portrays Painted 
Pheasants,” published in the Golden Val- 
ley News of Beach, N. Dak., for June 14, 
1951. I call this editorial to the atten- 
tion of all pheasant hunters. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

MAGAZINE PORTRAYS PAINTED PHEASANTS 

North Dakota is featured in an article, il- 
lustrated in color, in the current issue of 
Ford Times, distributed in this area by the 
Johnson Motor Co., of Beach. 

Entitled “A Bird of Another Color,” by 
Mildred J. Ericson, the story concerns “North 
Dakota’s scarlet, yellow, blue, or green 
pheasants.” 

The article written especially for the Ford 
Motor Co.’s magazine and published as a 
courtesy from the Ford Times is as follows: 

“Out in North Dakota a number of in- 
quisitive scientists have been taking nor- 
mally colored pheasants and turning them 
into four-alarm pheasants. 

“They've been doing this for the same rea- 
son a farmer hangs a bell on a cow: to keep 
track of it. By making a pheasant plainly 
visible even in surroundings where he can 
normally hide from the public, th. biologists 
can discover facts that were previously secret 
or matters of conjecture, such as movements 
of broods, mortality of chicks and feeding 
habits. 

“The Pittman-Robertson Federal aid biolo- 
gists of North Dakota and game department 
accomplish the job of turning a pheasant 
into almost any color of the rainbow in two 
ways.” One is to inject dye into a pheasant 
egg before it hatches. The others have their 
feathers painted after becoming adult. 

“The experiments are being conducted at 
the Spiritwood game farm near Jamestown, 
N. Dak. Any traveler who happens to be in 
that region and sees a scarlet, yellow, blue, 
or green pheasant scuttling through a corn- 
field need not be alarmed. The birds are 
merely color effects for a scientific investigat- 
ing committee.” 


Right To Speak for Jews in America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
0 


HON. RALPH E. FLANDERS 


OF VERMONT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, June 26, 1951 


Mr. FLANDERS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
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the Appendix of the Recor a letter from 
Lessing J. Rosenwald to the editor of the 
New York Times, dated June 1, 1951, 
commenting on the right of anyone to 
speak for all American Jews. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Vr vs or ISRAEL'S PREMIER—OFFICIAL's RIGHT 
To SPEAK ON BEHALF OF JEWS OF AMERICA 
Is DENIED 

To the EDITOR OF THE New York TIMES: 
According to the New York Times of May 

30, Israel’s Premier Ben-Gurion told Zionist 

leaders foregatrered at a Jewish agency for 

Palestine dinner in New York City that “es- 

tablishment of the new state was not the 

fulfillment of Zionism, and that the moye- 
ment was more necessary now than ever be- 
fore.” He claimed that Zionism “embraced 
all Jews throughout the world.” He said 

“Zionism had an important role to play in 

aiding the young state in maintaining its 

security, its immigration prog: n, and in 
disseminating Hebrew culture.“ 

In view of the publicity attending the Is- 
raeli Premier's visit in this country and the 
impressions his pronouncements may create 
in the public mind, we would be remiss in 
our duty to our coreligionists and to the 
American people at large if we failed to deny 
the rights of any individual or organization 
to speak on behalf of all American Jews. 

To permit the implications in Mr. Ben- 
Gurion's statements to go unchallenged 
would give tacit acquiescence to a program 
calling into question the single-minded na- 
tional attachment of American Jews to the 
United States of America. We deny that 
the Zionist movement either embraces or 
represents all the Jews throughout the world, 


FAITH, NOT NATIONALITY 


The basic principle to which the Ameri- 
ean Council for Judaism is committed is 
that Judaism is a historic religious faith— 
not a nationality. We reject all such con- 
cepts as “the Jewish people,” which imply 
that as Jews we have secular interests dif- 
ferent from those of the American people. 

At the same time, we declare our unalter- 
able opposition to all programs designed to 
transform Jews into a nationalist bloc with 
special interests in the foreign state of 
Israel. The policy Mr. Ben-Gurion laid down 
for American Zionism encourages Zionists to 
intensify their efforts to organize American 
Jews as a separate political pressure bloc in 
the United States. This program is designed 
to transform American Jews into a spiritual 
and cultural dependency of a foreign state. 

While thus virtually urging American 
Zionists to intervene on Israel’s behalf in 
American domestic affairs, Mr. Ben-Gurion 
warned American Zionists to refrain from in- 
terfering in Israel affairs. He said that 
Zionists “outside of the country” [Israel] 
“had no right to dictate to the state what it 
should do.“ The council agrees that Ameri- 
cans have no right to mix into Israel’s inter- 
nal problems. By the same token, neither 
Israelis, nor Zionists on their behalf, have 
any right to interfere in the domestic af- 
fairs of the United States or the lives of 
American Jews. 7 

A flagrant example of such Israeli inter- 
ference is Mr. Ben-Gurion’s reiterated de- 
mand that his country be furnished with 
Halutzim from the United States. American 
Zionism is commanded by Mr. Ben-Gurion 
to “produce a Halutz movement” in this 
country in order to increase Israeli's popula- 
tion. Any such campaign to stimulate the 
migration of young Americans of Jewish faith 
to Israel would end, if successful, by depriv- 
ing us of our most precious resource—our 
youth. Israel’s population policies are its 
own concern—not the concern of American 
Jews. 
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PATRIOTIC OBLIGATIONS 


Mr. Ben-Gurion proclaims that he wants 
$7,000,000,000 for Israel's development, which 
program, he reportedly asserted, could not be 
achieved “without the aid of American Jews.” 
We do not, of course, contest Mr. Ben- 
Gurion's right to serve his nation’s interests 
by raising capital and seeking to increase its 
population. But it is wrong to suggest to 
any citizen of the United States that because 
he is of Jewish faith he has a unique duty to 
buy Israel's bonds or contribute to its capital. 

Like any other state anxious to meet its 
economic problems, Israel should enjoy the 
privilege of using the recognized securities 
markets to sell its bonds to citizens of other 
countries, including the United States. But 
the patriotic obligations of American Jews 
are confined solely to the United States of 
America. 

The council completely rejects the view 
that American Jews have a common destiny 
with Israel and therefore must accept re- 
sponsibility for Israel’s problems. Speaking 
for its own members, the council affirms 
that observance of the universal traditions 
and values of Judaism requires no segre- 
gating pattern in the national life of the 
American people. There is no conflict or 
tension of apy kind between our spiritual 
aspirations as Jews and our national ideals 
as Americans, We believe that Jewish na- 
tionalism is a distortion of our faith, reduc~ 
ing it from universal proportions to the di- 
mensions of a nationalistic cult. 

With unbounded faith in American de- 
mocracy and with dedication to the univer- 
sal principles of Judaism, we urge our co- 
religionists to join us in our efforts to re- 
pudiate the Zionist attempt to stamp Jews 
of the United States as a separate national- 
ity group bound by special ties to the state 
of Israel. 

LESSING J. ROSENWALD, 

New York, June 1, 1951. 


Tributary Control 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. FRANK CARLSON 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, June 26, 1951 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an article 
entitled “Principle of Tributary Con- 
trol,” by A. Q. Miller, of the Belleville 
Telescope, Belleville, Kans. 

Mr. Miller has for many years advo- 
cated a program of the control of water 
run-off at its source. Kansas this year 
is experiencing very heavy rainfall and 
floodwaters are rushing down the river 
valleys doing untold damage to our citi- 
zens, both rural and urban. 

These losses can be minimized through 
a comprehensive program of control of 
water run-off and soil conservation. We 
have spent billions of dollars in foreign 
countries, and I think it is time that we 
give some consideration to the expendi- 
tures of moneys for constructive pur- 
poses in this Nation, 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: j 

PRINCIPLE OF TRIBUTARY CONTROL 
(By A. Q. Miller) 


Cedar Bluffs Dam and irrigation project on 
the Smoky Hill River in Trego County, which 
was dedicated Sunday, is an example of the 
fruits of tributary control of floodwaters in 
the principle streams of Kansas. The na- 
tional and regional officers of the Reclama- 
tion Service, the Governor of Kansas, Kan- 
sas’ two United States Senators, and many 
other celebrities interested in this type of 
work, attended the Cedar Bluffs meeting in 
Trego County on the Smoky Hill River and 
participated in the dedication ceremonies. 
In addition the crowd of citizens from the 
grass roots estimated at 20,000 is sufficient 
evidence of the tremendous public interest 
which has been aroused in recent years in the 
subject of flood protection and the problem 
of soil and water conservation, together with 
the growing interest in irrigation where 
feasible. 

Such conservation projects as Cedar Bluffs 
and Kanapolis on the Smoky Hill River, 
Harlan Reservoir, and the Bostwick irrigation 
projects on the Republican River, and other 
conservation projects now under construc- 
tion in the various watersheds of the State 
are an example that the tributary advocates 
were right when a few years ago they per- 
suaded the Government and Army engineers 
to abandon their obsolete policy of building 
a few huge reservoirs at the headwaters of a 
few of the principle streams of the country 
designed for navigation purposes, to main- 
tain a 9-foot channel in the Missouri and 
Misc issippi Rivers to float commercial barges. 

This Army-Goverument policy was fol- 
lowed for more than 100 years and was sup- 
plemented by building dikes on the lower 
Mississippi River—some of them 50 to 100 
feet high—to float the barges, ignoring com- 
pletely the economic waste of valuable top- 
soil from Iowa, Nebraska, Missouri, Arkan- 
sas, Kansas, and Oklahoma, which was wash- 
ing down the rivers, calling for ever and ever 
higher dikes. 

One of the greatest economic problems 
facing rural America today is the problem of 
water and wind erosion to our topsoil, atten- 
tion to flood control and, where feasible, ir- 
rigation projects. Heretofore, flood waters 
have rushed down the rich valleys of the 
State doing untold damage to life and prop- 
erty without any organized plan to meet this 
major menace. The new policy is to deal 
with the problem at the source, to study the 
whole problem and the whole watershed in 
its varied relations to soil, water conserva- 
tion, and flood control and not treat it in a 
piecemeal fashion. 

In connection with the Cedar Bluffs dedi- 
cation Michael Strav;, Commissioner of Rec- 
lamation, said: “People are no longer submit- 
ting helplessly to the whims of climate and 
geography, but are reworking the face of the 
earth to serve beneficial ends.” Congress- 
man WINT SMITH, of Mankato, said: “Cedar 
Bluffs is a modern example of the pioneer 
spirit of self-sufficiency; this place was not a 
gift from an all-powerful Government in 
Washington, but the benefits derived from 
this lake are from the pockets of countless 
millions of unnamed taxpayers.” 

In connection with persuading the Govern- 
ment and Army engineers to abandon their 
obsolete policy of handling this economic 
problem and adopting the sound policy of 
tributary control, former Governor, Frank 
CarLson, now United States Senator, was a 
tower of strength to the cause, both as a 
member of the flood control committee and 
as a member of the powerful Ways and 
Means Committee. 
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American Foreign Policy and Price 
Controls 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, June 26, 1951 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
from the June issue of the Hoosier 
Farmer, entitled “Button, Button, Who's 
Got the Button?” by Mr. Aled P, Davies. 
I have known Mr. Davies over a long 
period of years, and, as his article indi- 
cates, he has a clear insight into the 
fundamental problems of the day. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


BUTTON, BUTTON, WRo's Gor THE BUTTON? 
(By Aled P. Davies) 


We are part of a tremendous drama. 
There are two great debates going on in this 
country, both basic, both basic to freemen 
and free government. 

What are the American people going to do 
about their foreign policy? What are the 
American people going to do about their 
domestic policy? Really, there is only one 
debate. Are the American people going to 
handle their own affairs in their own way? 

Anyone who is not willing to openly debate 
any question basing his convictions on truth 
should not be working in any organization 
anywhere in any capacity. This includes the 
Farm Bureau, your own organization, your 
lodge, your church, or the organization which 
I represent. 

The responsible men in agriculture, in 
labor, in industry, and in Government, and 
in both political parties, and in the press 
are waking up. It is about time the Ameri- 
can people took their own affairs in their 
own hands, and freely discuss and debate 
in their own way tlese great national 
problems. 


SINCERE REPRESENTATION IMPORTANT 


I do not hesitate, neither am I afraid, You 
know my political affiliations. I am proud 
to be a member of the Jackson Township 
Farm Bureau, I am proud to be a member 
of staff of the American Meat Institute and 
if honestly representing an honest and basic 
industry in Washington is lobbying—and 
that right is guarded by the Constitution— 
I am proud to be a lobbyist. 

There are people who Lave short memories. 
There are people who believe that you can 
“fix things.” The responsible men in agri- 
culture, labor, industry, and Government 
know that you cannot fix prices. I want you 
to think and if you agree feel as they do. 

I am proud of any organization that has 
sound leadership and sound membership and 
uses the democratic process. Your organiza- 
tion does. You know it. I have seen in the 
recent past sound leadership demonstrated 
by leaders in free agriculture, Allan Kline 
and Roger Fleming of the AFBF and many 
others are honestly, effectively, and with 
conviction carrying forward policies freely 
conceived and freely arrived at in the Ameri- 
can way. They are carrying forward your 
policies, 

I want to tell you what I think is hap- 
pening. 

Some of you are farmers, some are laboring 
men, some are professional men, some are 
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businessmen, but all of us are consumers 
and all of us are freemen. But if we are 
freemen we must know the difference be- 
tween the term “willing” and “will.” There 
seems to be some misconception on the posi- 
tion of my industry when we say that the 
price of meat is set by what the consumer is 
willing to pay. There are some people who 
think that you can tell the consumer what 
he will pay. The price of anything in a free 
society, and certainly I know something 
about organizations in the livestock and 
meat industry and this industry has been 
free, flows from the consumer back to the 
primary producer. If we use wisely the tools 
of free government we can stabilize econ- 
omy. Unless we do we cannot possibly have 
cheap dollars and cheap meat. 


POLICY IS MISGUIDED 


Mr. DiSalle, in a sincere attempt to carry 
through a misguided policy, thinks he can 
tell the American people what to do, How 
short are our memories? We all know if we 
have forgotten OPA we have not forgotten 
prohibition. Why did prohibition fail? Be- 
cause a majority of freemen were not 
willing and would not be told by any man 
“You will.” 

The American people can delegate author- 
ity that is the American way, but the dele- 
gation of authority must be freely arrived at 
after the American people have had a full 
and free debate as to what that authority 
entails and what may or may not flow from 
it. There are some who sneer at the Ameri- 
can way. There are some who would use this 
basic statement and personalize it, attach it 
to individuals and say it is corny. Of course, 
Allan Kline has used it. Other men have 
used it. Let us hope that all honest men 
will always use it. But first let us think 
what is the American way. 

This is the basic fight. I, for one, am 
willing to stand up and be counted. 

There are some who are interested in meat. 
They want to know how the meat regulations 
are going to affect them. I am perfectly 
willing to discuss this matter with them on 
any basis. I can show and have here the 
regulations that have been promulgated in 
a misguided, though probably a sincere at- 
tempt to regulate the meat industry from 
the farm to you or from you to the farm, 
I have them here. But don’t ask me to spe- 
cifically tell you how they are going to affect 
you or your business either as a producer or 
as a consumer. I can't tell you and Mike 
DiSalle can't tell you because I cannot, and 
no freeman can tell you, how socialism will 
work. On the one hand we have a system 
that has worked and can be improved and 
can be geared to do a better job and that 
is the free American way. I have here your 
affirmative program in my left hand that 
has been democratically debated upon and 
fought through by 19 of the great free or- 
ganizations in the livestock and meat in- 
dustry. This is based on the American way, 
On the other hand, I have here the specific 
regulations affecting this meat and livestock 
industry and every meat consumer in the 
Nation. 

NO ONE CAN TELL 

I am not competent, and no one that I 
know is competent, to tell you exactly what 
will happen to you or your business under 
these regulations. I cannot tell the house- 
wife what will happen to her meat supply. 
I cannot tell the farmer what will happen to 
his livestock operation. I cannot tell the 
meat packer what will happen to his busi- 
ness nor can I tell the retailer. The only 
thing that I can do is point to the record. 
Under a system of free government with free- 
men and honest men handling their own 
affairs in the light of day you don't have to 
be told, you will examine, you will see, and 


you will be willing to do what is right. Un- 
der this other system where basic decisions 
affecting all of us, arrived at by a few men in 
the dark, subject to final change, by whim or 
political necessity, I cannot tell and neither 
can you what will happen to either your 
business or to American housewives’ meat 
supply. The regulation way is the one that 
is going to tell you you will. 

Let us not debate how socialism will work. 
Let us make free government work. Let us 
not debate who is to blame. Let us look to 
ourselves, Let us not get sidetracked into 
any alley, either the alley of what way do you 
make a planned economy work or “button, 
button, who's got the button.” Free enter- 
prise is not made up of buttons; it is a zip- 
per. I don't have to tell either the men or 
the women in this room you can lose a but- 
ton from a garment, and it would not be fa- 
tal, but let one hook in the zipper go out of 
Kilter, and the usefulness of the whole gar- 
ment is affected. 


LEADERS MUST LEAD 


Responsible free government is the com- 
mittee action at its best and at its greatest, 
You have committee action right here in the 
Jackson Township farm bureau. Your of- 
cers serve as a committee to represent you, 
but they can only represent you if they are 
competent and are willing to take the re- 
sponsibility you gave them and carry it 
through, t 

I can only carry out my function if I am 
competent and responsible to carry forward 
my task whether it be here at home or in 
Washington working within my own indus- 
try and doing my own job. 

I have here the basic program thought 
through by responsible men in a great, free, 
and b sic industry. I hope that you will 
study the common-sense meat program and 
think about it. You can get it from your 
own county farm bureau, They and we are 
in a basic fight for freedom. 

Many of you will remember that through 
your own Officers right here you took action 
on this program many months ago. You will 
remember that I talked to you about the 
great fight your national leaders were waging 
Yor you in Washington last summer. 

Our program conceived, discussed, and de- 
bated at all levels in this organization and 
many others is the positive approach. 

Our program for stabilization is for proper 
Government fiscal policies and increased 
production as against price, wage, and 
rationing controls. We know from experi- 
ence that controls will not work. No one 
can make socialism work. I have seen it 
help change and hurt Wales, my native 
land. We don’t want controls or socialistic 
practices here. Let’s stick to the American 
way. 

HAVE MADE GREAT ERROR 

We, the American people, through our own 
elected Senators and Representatives have 
made a great mistake. While we all are in 
favor of some provision of the Defense Pro- 
duction Act of 1950, through title IV of this 
act, we have made it possible for wage, price, 
and even rationing controls to be saddled 
upon us. We as individuals must recognize 
this error, admit this mistake and assume 
the responsibility that is ours. Unless re- 
newed or extended by Congress, these powers 
will expire June 30 of this year. Sincere men 
are working day and night to see that the 
powers of the planners are renewed. We 
must assert our conviction, our knowledge 
of individual citizens that controls won’t 
work. I urge you in the American way to 
think on these things. And if you join in 
these convictions, shared by many of the 
responsible men of industry, agriculture, and 
labor, do not meekly endorse or acquiesce 
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in the extension of these powers, but quickly 
and honestly tell your Senators and Con- 
gressmen what your convictions are. 

As an immigrant and a naturalized citi- 
zen, this I consider the American way. 


Effect of Television on American Life 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM BENTON 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, June 25, 1951 


Mr. BENTON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to insert in the Ap- 
pendix of the Record two articles which 
appeared in the New York Times; one 
from the issue of Sunday, June 24, and 
the second from the issue of June 25. I 
have been informed by the Public 
Printer that the cost of printing these 
articles in the Recorp is estimated to be 
$266.50. 

These articles are the first two of a 
projected series of seven written by Jack 
Gould, the Times’ radio and television 
editor. They are designed to bring into 
focus the profound effect television is 
having on the living habits of the Amer- 
ican people—on our political life, our 
use of leisure, our home life, and so forth. 
I congratulate the New York Times on 
attempting to outline this great see- 
change which is taking place, and which 
Mr. Gould describes as “influencing the 
social and economic habits of the Na- 
tion to a degree unparalleled since the 
advent of the automobile.” 

I hope that, as Members of this body 
study Mr. Gould’s series, they will keep 
in mind that television is a phenomenon 
to which the Congress of the United 
States should not remain impervious. It 
is partly for the purpose of directing the 
Senate’s attention to the dramatic effect 
television is having on our society that 
the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. HUNT], 
the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
SALTONSTALL], and the Senator from Ohio 
(Mr. Bricker] and I joined in sponsoring 
S. 1579 and Senate Joint Resolution 76. 

I want to make one special note on 
Mr. Gould's series thus far. In discuss- 
ing the possibility of televising actual 
sessions of the Congress he quotes the 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. Dirksen] and 
myself as “favoring telecasts of Congress 
on the ground that they would prove an 
educational force in demonstrating the 
workings of a democracy.” The fact is 
that I have not made up my mind on 
this. There is no question that televis- 
ing Congress in session would have edu- 
cational value. There is, however, a 
question as to whether the changes 
which this would force upon the pro- 
cedures of Congress would not actually 
reduce the efficiency of the Congress. 
My feeling is that especially arranged 
programs featuring Members of Con- 
gress such as “the American Forum of 
the Air” and “Capitol Cloakroom” often 
give the public a better undertsanding 
of the point-for-point arguments than 
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would a simple exposure to the Congress 
in operation. One possibility which de- 
serves study is that provided by the 
technique used in the Australian Par- 
liament, under which two sessions a 
week, held in the late afternoon and 
evening when the public is at home, are 
broadeast. I assume that appropriate 
adjustments in the procedure of the Par- 
liament must be made to make certain 
that the sessions are adapted to broad- 
casting. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the REC- 
ORD, as follows: 

[From the New York Times of June 24, 1951] 
TV Sers New COURSE IN UNITED STATES SOCIAL 

LIFE; CHALLENGES Movirs—Its, IMPACT ON 

LEISURE, Porrrics, READING, CULTURE UN- 

PARALLELED SINCE ADVENT OF THE AUTO— 

Box Oryicꝝ Is Cur 20-40 Percent, sur GOOD 

PICTURES STILL Draw Crowps—INFLATION A 

FACTOR— HOLLYWOOD WEIGHS PLANS 

(By Jack Gould) 

(This is the first of a series of seven ar- 
ticles on the effect of television on major 
segments of American life. Tomorrow's 
article will deal with TV and politics.) 

Television, in commercial use for only a 
little more than 5 years, is influencing the 
social and economic habits of the Nation 
to a degree unparalleled since the advent 
of the automobile. 

The now familiar dipole aerial perched on 
the rooftop symbolizes a fundamental 
change in national behavior: The home has 
become a new center of interest for the most 
gregarious people on earth. 

Reports by correspondents of the New 
York Times in more than 100 cities, towns, 
and villages over the country show that the 


impact of pictures sent into the living room, 


is being felt in almost every phase of en- 
deavor. 

The ability of television to conquer time 
and distance together, permitting millions 
of persons to see and hear the same person 
simultaneously, is having its effèct, on the 
way the public passes its leisure time, how 
it feels and acts about politics and govern- 
ment, how much it reads, how it fears its 
children and how it charts its cultural fu- 
ture. The country never has experienced 
anything quite like it. 


INFLATION A FACTOR, TOO 


The rise of television also has put the spot- 
light on corollary factors that are contribut- 
ing to a shifting pattern of preferences in 
diversion. The inflationary spiral, espe- 
cially the high cost of food, is working to the 
advantage of television as almost every com- 
munity, even those without TV, reports a 
major decline in spending for luxury items. 

The immediate consequence is increased 
activity, ranging from frantic self-appraisal 
to costly promotional outlay, among those 
who are competing for a share of the in- 
dividual's budget of time and money. And 
the catalyst in the new era of intensified 
competition is society’s powerful unknown: 
The continuous free show available upon 
the flicking of the switch of a television set. 

What happens when the screen lights up 
in the home and the public curtails its 
spending is demonstrated graphically in the 
case of motion pictures. 

SOME THEATERS CLOSING 

Attendance at theaters has dropped 20 to 
40 percent since the introduction of tele- 
vision, recording to reports from the Times 
correspondents. Many film distributors, be- 
lieve the national decline is roughly 35 per- 
cent, 

In contrast, representative cities that do 
not have television report business is hold- 


ing up well and attribute at most a 10 per- 
cent decline to the higher cost of living. 

There have been theater closings—70 in 
eastern Pennsylvania, 134 in southern Cali- 
fornia, 61 in Massachusetts, 64 in the Chi- 
cago area and at least 55 in metropolitan 
New York. The New York Film Board of 
Trade said that in the last 6 weeks there 
have been perhaps 30 closings, some only 
for varying periods in the warm-weather sea- 
son. 

Many cities reported film houses going on 
part-time schedules to a far greater extent 
than in any other summer. 

But any assumption that the film indus- 
try faces extinction is contradicted by num- 
erous other considerations. 

Many of the theaters that were closed were 
outmoded buildings in distressed neighbor- 
hoods and could be considered normal busi- 
ness casualties. In addition, there have 
been a substantial number of new houses 
that, in some cases at least, actually have 
added to the total seating capacity in a 
community. 

Especially significant, however, is the 
number of drive-in theaters, where customers 
can avoid parking charges, baby-sitter fees 
and traffic congestion, and can dress as they 
please. These have increased by 800 in the 
last year, bringing the total to about 3,000. 
And almost all report a booming trade. 

Exhibitors in every part of the country 
emphasized that pictures of quality or those 
boasting a fresh personality were doing a 
good business and were immune to TV's in- 
roads. The Great Caruso, Born Yesterday, 
and All About Eve were among those repeat- 
edly cited. 

In pleading with Hollywood for an im- 
proved product, exhibitors lost much of the 
hesitancy that had marked their answers on 
the status of business at the box office. Here 
are some sample observations: 

Washington: “You can’t charge for me- 
diocrity any more when everybody can get it 
at home for nothing.” 

San Francisco: “Quality counts. That's 
the story.” 

New Orleans: “The good picture still packs 
'em in.” 

Richmond: “Before the war movie-going 
was a habit. Now people come when they 
really want to see a picture.” 

The plight of the theater owner is borne 
out by specific reports of Times correspond- 
ents. TV was mentioned invariably as a 
contributory cause, but living costs and pic- 
ture quality also received strong emphasis. 


TV'S EFFECT ON THEATERS 


Here are representative reports from cities 
having television stations: 


Eastern area 


Boston (2 stations): 25 to 40 percent off; 
Providence (1): 25 to 40 percent off; New 
Haven (1): 10 to 40 percent off; New York 
(7): 10 percent on Broadway, 20 to 40 per- 
cent in neighborhood; Philadelphia (3): 
“definite inroads”, “bad”; Wilmington (1) 
“slump in business; Baltimore (3): “off 
sharply”; Washington (4) “definite drop”; 
Syracuse (2): 50 percent off; Schenectady 
(1): “TV unquestionably hurts”; Bingham- 
ton (1): “Badly hurt”; Utica (1): 30 percent 
off; Rochester (1) “Drop in attendance” Buf- 
falo (1) “Hit hard”; Pittsburgh (1) 15 per- 
cent off; Lancaster (1): “At least 25 percent”; 
Johnstown (1): “Big drop.” 

Midwest 


Cleveland (3): 25 to 35 percent off; Colum- 
bus (3); “Noticeable drop“; Detroit (3): 18 
to 25 percent off; Grand Rapids (1): 12 to 
20 percent off; Lansing (1): 20 to 40 percent 
off; Milwaukee (1): “Poor attendance”; Min- 
neapolis-St. Paul (2): 20 percent off; Chicago 
(4): 20 to 40 percent off; Kansas City (1): 
15 percent off; St. Louis (1) “Definite effect, 
cutting attendance.” 
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South 

Richmond (1): “Downward trend”; At. 
lanta (2): “Operators blame TV“; Birming- 
ham (2): “Badly hurt“; Jacksonville (1): 
5 percent off; New Orleans (1): “Not notice- 
able—only one station”; Memphis (1): 10 to 
20 percent off; Nashville (1); “Decline in at- 
tendance”, 

Southwest 

Houston (1): “Slight crimp”; San Antonio 
(2): “Very definitely cut”; Fort Worth (1): 
“Fallen off sharply”; Oklahoma City (1): 
“Effects uncertain”. 

West 

Los Angeles (7): 25 to 40 percent off; San 
Francisco (3): 5 to 10 percent off; San Diego 
(1): 40 percent off; Seattle (1): 15 to 20 
percent off; Salt Lake City (2): “Sluggish 
box office”; Phoenix (1): “Not much effect”; 
Albuquerque (1); “No sustained cut“. 

Business in the suburbs outside the major 
cities reflected the general trend, except in 
the case of drive-ins. Population shifts, 
new housing developments having a prepon- 
derance of young families with no teen-agers 
to baby-sit, and parking facilities were fac- 
tors. In the New York area, Stamford, 
Conn., reported a decline running up to 50 
percent; Passaic-Clifton, N. J., 25 percent; 
Patchogue, L. I., 20 percent; Peekskill, N. L., 
25 percent, and Englewood, N. J., 10.to 25 
percent. 

By contrast with returns from cities with 
television, the box-office situation in non- 
video cities varies substantially, For ex- 
ample: 

Boz-office business 

Portland, Me.: “Attendance o. k.” Port- 
land, Oreg.: “Same as last year—some cases 
perhaps off 10 percent.” Austin, Tex.: 
“Same as year ago.” Fargo, N. Dak.: “Business 
down slightly, but still good.” Denver: 
“Slightly higher.” Little Rock: “Virtually 
no change.” 

PRICES AND TAXES PLAY ROLES 

That the American public is feeling the 
squeeze between rising costs and rising 
taxes likewise is borne out in reports from 
local theater owners and businessmen: 

Oklahoma City: “An occasional sirloin 
steak for the whole family is a hell of a lot 
more entertainment than it used to be.” 

Newark: “We're in some kind of a reces- 
sion; people haven't got the money.” 

Seattle: “It costs about $5 for a couple to 
attend a movie. Two 94-cent tickets with all 
the taxes, parking expense, cup of coffee or 
dish of ice cream, and then the baby sitter.” 

Memphis: “The people are fearful; they 
don’t know what’s going to happen.” 

Chicago: “A lot of people are still paying 
for the hard goods bought during the rush 
after the Korean war.” 

Isolated and highly tentative reports— 
from Erie, Pa.; New Brunswick, N. J.; Miami, 
Syracuse, White Plains, N. Y., and Dallas— 
give the first hints that veteran video view- 
ers are beginning to resume the movie-going 
habit after a steady dose of TV. Business 
shows signs of leveling off, it is reported, and 
in some instances there is a slight upward 
trend at the box office. 

“The housewife sooner or later is going to 
get fed up staying in the house day and 
night,” remarked one exhibitor in West- 
chester County. 

But the average theater owner across the 
country has his fingers crossed and many 
correspondents reported persistent rumors 
that more closings could be expected. 
Granting that inflation is an important m- 
fluence adversely affecting attendance, it was 
noted that many persons now were looking 
at television as a replacement for movie 
night. That is what is new. 
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HOLLYWOOD’S BIG PROBLEM 


If the local theater is acutely aware of 
television, the capital of the film industry, 
Hollywood, thinks of little else at the mo- 
ment, Though a variety of causes are re- 
sponsible, the gross revenues of the eight 
major film companies have declined from 
$952,000,000 in 1947 to $861,000,000 in 1950. 
Retrenchment is the order of the day on the 
west coast. 

In 1947 the average craft union employ- 
ment in the Hollywood film ‘industry was 
18,400 persons and the average monthly pay- 
roll was $7,000,000. By 1950, the average em- 
ployment was down to 13,600 and the payroll 
to 5,600,000, but some of the slack has been 
taken up in production of films for video. 
Reductions in executive personnel as well as 
among actors, writers, and directors appear 
inevitable, it was noted, and there will be 
further economies in production schedules. 
All indications, however, point to mainte- 
nance of the volume of picture output. 

Production of films especially for tele- 
vision is a growing business in Hollywood, 
and seems certain to increase. According to 
one source, film footage for TV was being 
produced in May at a rate of 988 hours a 
year, compared with 855 hours of feature 
films for theater showing. 

Hollywood's difficulty is that it isn't geared 
to what the television sponsor can pay for 
a film. In this connection several of the 
smaller companies—Republic, Monogram, 
and Linpert—have made arrangements to re- 
lease their backlog of films by agreeing to 
make a new musical sound track that will 
benefit the American Federation of Mu- 
sicians. Other producers have hesitated to 
relsase their old films lest they offend their 
primary customers, the theater exhibitors, 

Of increasing importance to both Holly- 
wood and its exhibitors is theater television, 
whereby video images are projected directly 
on the large-size screen. The recent box- 
office success in theater television's pick-up 
of the Joe Louis-Lee Savold fight, which the 
home TV audience did not see as it hap- 
pened, has stimulated interest. By fall per- 
haps more than 100 houses will have theater 
TV equipment and will be in a position to 
outbid an advertising sponsor on home video. 

Theater TV, in turn, has led to a considera- 
tion of subscription television for the home, 
a system under which the viewer would have 
to pay if he did not want to see a “scrambled” 
picture. Paramount have cooperated with 
the Zenith Radio Corp.’s box-office method 
known as Phonevision. In New York later 
this year there may be further tests of an- 
other method called Skiatron. 


SPECULATION ON “MARRIAGE” 


A matter for major speculation has been 
the possibility of “a marriage” between TV 
and Hollywood. While many deals have been 
rumored periodically, the only concrete de- 
velopment has been the contemplated merger 
of the American Broadcasting Co. with 
United Paramount Theaters, which is a 
theater chain and is not to be confused with 
the producing concern, Paramount Pictures, 
Inc. 

But overshadowing all other considerations 
in the relationship between television and 
the motion-picture world is the fact that 
television is still only in its relatively early 
stages of development. 

Today 107 stations are operating in 63 
cities, within range of roughly 62 percent 
of the country’s population. Of the 63 cities, 
however, only 24 have between two and seven 
stations, and a choice of TV programs gen- 
erally has been a prerequisite for the medium 
to exercise its full impact on competitive 
media. The remaining 39 TV cities have only 
one station each. 

For the last 2 years there has been a 
“freeze” on the construction of new tele- 


vision stations, which to some extent has 
provided the film industry with a chance 
to catch its breath. But the plans of the 
Federal Communications Commission en- 
visage ultimately perhaps 2,000 stations 
serving several hundred communities. 

Military priorities and many other factors 
may affect TV’s expansion, but the motion 
picture business nonetheless has reason to 
worry. Television’s major strides still lie 
ahead. 

WAITING ACROSS 1,500 MILES 


Milton Buhr of Saskatoon, Sask., in the 
western part of Canada, has a 100-foot tele- 
vision aerial in his backyard and a modern 
set. His only trouble so far is that he hasn't 
seen a program; the nearest station is 1,500 
miles away. 

“I'm going to be ready,” he explained. 


REAFFIRMING OF “PROGRESS” 


Twenty-five years ago Volmer Dahlistrand, 
president of the Milwaukee Federation of 
Musicians, complained to a theater owner 
about the movies hurting the employment 
of pit orchestras. 

“This is progress,” replied the operator, 
curtly. 

A few weeks ago the two men met and 
the theater owner complained about tele- 
vision hurting his business. 

“That’s progress,” replied Mr. Dahlstrand 
happily. 

“CHEAPER BY THE DOZEN” 

In a veteran’s temporary housing project 
in Greenwich, Conn,, tenants who owned 
television sets won out in a request for rent 
reductions. Members of the representative 
town meeting had contended that owner- 
ship of TV sets and requests for lessened 
rentals were not compatible. 

The tenants’ convincing argument was 
that paying for a TV set was cheaper than 
taking the whole family out to the movies 
once a week, 


AS ONE MEDIUM TO ANOTHER 


In Kansas City, Mo., movie houses are 
plugging their pictures on television while 
knocking the medium in their advertising 
statements. 

A typical “ad” will describe the picture to 
be shown and close with this sort of an- 
nouncement: 

“Only the giant motion-picture screen can 
present the true grandeur and magnificence 
of * * and so forth.” 


[From the New York Times of June 25, 1951] 


POLITICAL LEADERS ACCLAIM TV BUT WARN 
AGAINST Irs Misuse—TrumMan AND DEWEY 
View Ir As CONSTRUCTIVE CAMPAIGN AD- 
JUNCT, Yet Say IT SHOULD Nor PUBLICIZE 
CONGRESSIONAL INQUIRIES 

(By Jack Gould) 

President Truman believes that television 
is essential in modern political life and in- 
sists on its full use for major speeches, ac- 
cording to a White House spokesman, but 
is sharply critical of the televising of con- 
gressional investigations on the ground that 
such action invites “Roman holidays.” 

The President’s views on television in Gov- 
ernment, made known in some detail for the 
first time, are shared by Governor Dewey, 
who has declared that video is a construc- 
tive political force but that the recent tele- 
casts of the Senate crime inquiry were of 
“very doubtful legitimacy.” 

The opinions of the titular heads of the 
Democratic and Republican Parties were ob- 
tained as part of a New York Times rep- 
ortorial canvass on effects of the TV me- 
dium on politics and Government. Par- 
ticipating in the canvass were this news- 
paper’s regular political reporters in New 
York, Washington, and Albany, as well as 
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correspondents in each of the 63 cities that 
now have television service. 

Evidence of the impact of television on 
the voting public came from virtually every 
city. In Oklahoma City, where the State 
legislature has been televised, it was said 
that interest in local and public issues had 
been greatly stimulated. 

Discussion programs and interviews with 
figures in public life were credited uniformly 
with contributing to a more enlightened 
public opinion. Several communities said 
television had been of decisive help in meet- 
ing lagging Red Cross quotas. 

City after city reported that the touring 
Senate crime inquiry had aroused widespread 
public reaction, virtually paralyzing normal 
social activity, and had had direct political 
repercussions. 

In New York, the Liberal Party's nomina- 
tion of Rudolph Halley, committee counsel, 
for president of the city council was attrib- 
uted largely to television. Mr. Halley, whose 
fan mail during the inquiry rivaled that of 
a film star, was on camera for more con- 
secutive hours than any other person in 
the new medium’s short history. 

Political figures in all sections of the coun- 
try agreed that no individual running for 
office could afford to ignore television's in- 
fluence, but there was substantial division 
of opinion on whether this influence always 
would be socially desirable. 

One thought receiving wide expression was 
that the politican of tomorrow must become 
an actor and that a premium might be 
placed on personality rather than compe- 
tence. A contrary opinion was that the 
political hack faced difficult days because 
he could not survive the penetrating eye 
of the electronic camera. 

President Truman’s stand on the subject 
of congressional hearings was regarded by 
some political observers as reflecting his 
feelings about recent investigations, a num- 
ber of which have been directed against the 
administration. In the case of the Senate 
committee's crime inquiry, headed by Senator 
Estes W. Kerauver, Democrat of Tennessee, 
one of the committee’s principal targets was 
William O’Dwyer, former Mayor of New York, 
who since has enjoyed Presidential support 
in his post as Ambassador to Mexico. 


STATEMENT FROM WHITE HOUSE 


The text of the White House statement 
made available to the Washington Bureau of 
the Times follows: 

“In general it is pretty obvious that the 
President thinks highly of television. He 
insists on full use of it in all of his major 
speeches, 

“The President has real misgivings, how- 
ever, about the use of television at hearings 
because of the tendency to make Roman 
holidays of them. 

“One day he observed that one of the 
major factors in the weakening of the Gov- 
ernments of Athens and of other demo- 
cratic Greek States was the adoption of 
trial by mass jury. In that way emotions 
sway over reason. Socrates was tried in 
that way and the result was most unfair. 

“On this the President is most seriously 
concerned. The trouble with television 
hearings, he said is that a man is held be- 
fore cameras and 40,000,000 people more or 
less hear him charged with so-and-so, and 
the public, untrained generally with evaluat- 
ing the presentation of evidence, is inclined 
to think him guilty just because he is 
charged. 

“Then the pressure begins mounting on 
the committee and the result can be that 
the witness is pushed around. It is the very 
negation of judicial process, with the com- 
mittee acting as prosecutor and defense, and 
the public acting as the jury.” 
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GOVERNOR DEWEY’S VIEWS 


Governor Dewey, who pioneered in the po- 
litical use of television with his informal 
chats and “man-in-the-street” interviews 
during the last gubernatorial contest, de- 
clared that video “definitely should be very 
useful in assessing some of the qualities 
of candidates for office.” 

“Politically, television is an X-ray,” he told 
the Times. “If a man doesn’t know the busi- 
ness of government, he cannot long stand its 
piercing lights and stark realism. It should 
make a constructive advance in political cam- 
paigning.” 

But the Governor, who first entered the 
political limelight as a special prosecutor, 
left no doubt of his stand on the televising of 
the Kefauver crime inquiry, which, among 
other things, put the spotlight on the New 
York State Police and gambling in Saratoga. 

“The use of television and radio to broad- 
cast testimony of witnesses is of very doubt- 
ful legitimacy,” he asserted. “To use the 
power of Government to subpena indivi- 
duals, put them under the piercing glare of 
klieg lights, and question them smacks too 
much of the Russian method to fit in with 
our institutions and respect for the dignity 
of the judicial process and the rights of in- 
dividuals.” 

Many other prominent figures agreed that 
TV was important in politics. 

Senator Ronxar A. Tart, Republican policy 
leader in the Senate, said TV favored “the 
man of sincerity,” and eliminated “the false 
value of the sweetness of the voice and, I 
think, makes a better medium for the truth.” 
He said TV could reach people not reached 
by radio or newspapers. 

Had there been television in the campaign 
of William Jennings Bryan and William Mc- 
Kinley, according to Senator WILLIAM BEN 
TON, Democrat, of Connecticut, Bryan would 
have been elected. 

“The potentialities of television are so 
great they will revolutionize politics,” Sen- 
ator Benton said. “The terrifying aspect is 
the high cost, the expenses of which could 
well determine election or defeat.” 

Representative JoHN W. McCormack, 
Democrat, of Massachusetts, majority floor 
leader in the House, said TV would have an 
“outstanding effect” on politics, but that he 
also was worried about the hight cost of time 
on the air, Senator Everetr L. DIRKSEN, Re- 
publican of Illinois, said television had helped 
him in his last campaign. 


SHOULD CONGRESS BE SHOWN? 


The idea of televising the proceedings of 
Congress drew little support in Washington. 

Representative Sam RAYBURN, Democrat, of 
Texas, Speaker of the House, remarked: 
“Televise sessions of the House? Hell, no! 
Not while I'm around here are they going to 
do that televising.” 

“Can I quote you on that, Mr. Speaker?” 
asked a reporter for the Times. 

“Hell, yes,” the Speaker replied. 
said it often enough around here. 
body knows where I stand on that.” 

Senators Tarr and Harry F. BYRD, Demo- 
crat, of Virginia, also opposed televising 
Congress on the ground that it would prove 
a distracting factor, as did Representative 
McCormack. Senators Benton and DIRKSEN 
favored telecasts of Congress on the ground 
that they would prove an educational force 
in demonstrating the workings of a democ- 
racy. However, Senator BENTON added: 
“The opposition to it is very great.” 

The practical effect of television on poli- 
tics and government today takes many dif- 
ferent forms and is noticeable in almost 
every city where TV has been established 
sufficiently long to be effective. 

One striking example was in the New York 
area during the speech before Congress of 
General of the Army Douglas MacArthur. 


“Pye 
Every- 


The consumption of electricity during the 
daylight hour when he was on the air took 
a spectacular upward jump, according to 
charts of the Consolidated Edison Co. 

City after city reported that the touring 
Kefauver Crime Committee left a lasting 
impression wherever it was televised, and 
in many instances had direct political reper- 
cussions. In many cities, of course, the 
crime show virtually paralyzed normal social 
and business activity as underworld figures 
refused to incriminate themselves before the 
eyes of millions. 


POLITICAL RALLY SEEN DOOMED 


In New York and New Jersey, the Repub- 
lican Party has made surveys that attest to 
the demise of the political rally in the wake 
of video. According to the surveys, the ef- 
fectiveness of various methods to reach the 
public ranked as follows last fall: Publicity 
and advertising in newspapers, television, 
radio, mail circulars, rallies, and posters and 
billboards. 

Although it is only a temporary effect, 
television is a factor in dictating the site of 
political meetings. Because of technical 
reasons the video network at present goes 
only northward and westward through New 
York State, and cannot be reversed to bring 
programs southward. Therefore, important 
meetings for which publicity is desired must 
be held in this city, though in many cases 
it would be more convenient for most par- 
ticipants to meet midway up-State. 

Availability of TV facilities for all prac- 
tical purposes also limits national conven- 
tions to Philadelphia and Chicago. To make 
possible economies in TV equipment installa- 
tion, both Republicans and Democrats meet 
in the same city. 

Some of the most vivid illustrations of 
television’s potency in the realm of politics 
and government, however, are to be found 
away from the larger cities on the eastern 
seaboard. Here are some examples reported 
by correspondents of the Times: 

Oklahoma City: The Oklahoma State Leg- 
islature has been televised and Wendell 
Barnes, State representative from Tulsa 
County, summed up the results as follows: 

“The most outstanding effect was on the 
legislature itself. Whenever it knew the 
cameras were running it stuck strictly to 
business. During that hour you wouldn't see 
a single pair of feet on a desk on the house 
floor; not a single house member was read- 
ing a newspaper while someone was speaking 
and attendance was excellent. 

“Sure, there was some ham acting, obvi- 
ously for the benefit of the TV audience, 
but you must expect things like that.” 

San Diego: Television is credited largely 
with the recent election of San Diego's new 
mayor, John D. Butler. He is a young, hand- 
some bachelor and has “a youthful and fresh 
appearance.” His opponent, Gerald Crary, 
an older man, “was handicapped by his ap- 
pearance on TV,” according to city politi- 
cians. 

Memphis: When Representative OLIFFORD 
Davis, Democrat, was campaigning for re- 
election to Congress last fall, he appeared in 
a living-room setting before the cameras. At 
his “home” he was visited by a workingman, 
a banker, a merchant, and a farmer who 
dutifully asked the candidate’s views on sub- 
jects of interest to them. Representative 
Davis gave “almost a professional, a con- 
vincing, performance,” the correspondent 
said. 

Albany: While most political figures agree 
that television was in large measure respon- 
sible in giving Governor Dewey a plurality 
of 586,009 over Walter A. Lynch—advance 
estimates before the Governor’s TV appear- 
ances indicated a margin of 150,000—not 
many State politicians are exactly enthu- 
siastic over video. 
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“Generally, they are afraid that TV could 
easily break down the power of the local 
machines that roll them back into office each 
year by exposing the fact that their hand- 
picked men are not always entirely prepos- 
sessing,” the Albany bureau of the Times re- 
ported. 

Chicago: Use of theatrical terminology in 
discussing public figures appearing on tele- 


-vision promises to add a little liveliness to 


political writing. In mentioning the elec- 
tion last fall of John E. Babb, Republican, 
to the office of sheriff of Cook County, the 
Chicago bureau of the Times described him 
as “the telegenic GOP nominee.” 

From many TV cities throughout the coun- 
try came reports that video was not yet an 
important factor in politics, either because 
the local station had not been on the air 
long, the city was not linked to the coaxial 
cable ani could not transmit Washington 
events immediately, or local officials were still 
awkward before the cameras. 

Until audiences grow larger, local party 
officials in many cities believed, television's 
costs were excessive. 

The national political campaign of 1952, 
the correspondents in a number of commu- 
nities agreed, would give a fuller delinea- 
tion of television's varied impact on the world 
of politics. 


Truman Administration Biggest Revenue 
Collector of All Time 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 11, 1951 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, we 
are all conscious of the fact that the 
Federal Government has grown to such 
proportions that it demands vast ex- 
penditures. But I am certain there are 
few of us who realize the tremendous 
growth there has been in the total of ex- 
penditures that has taken place under 
the present administration. All of this 
demands more and more revenue. Con- 
sequently the administration is continu- 
ally asking for more taxes. The bill put 
through the House a few days ago is the 
third tax-increase bill within 1 year. It 
provided an increase of $7,200,000,000, 
the largest single tax bill in the history 
of our Government; and yet the admin- 
istration is demanding that it be in- 
creased. It is time for us to stop, look, 
and listen. 

There has come to my attention In- 
formational Bulletin No. 127, issued in a 
news bulletin prepared by Paul O. Peters 
under date of June 26, 1951. This bulle- 
tin contains facts and figures that are 
astounding in character. The compari- 
son which it makes between revenues 
collected by the present administration 
and all previous administrations shows 
that the present administration has re- 
ceived a total of $260,417,309,430, and 
that the total collected by all previous 
administrations from 1789 down through 
the years to April 30, 1945, was $248,348,- 
394,590. All of this makes plain that 
the present administration is the greatest 
tax-eating administration of all time. 
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The article to which I have referred, 
and which is made a part of my remarks 
by the consent granted, reads as follows: 


TRUMAN ADMINISTRATION BIGGEST REVENUE 
COLLECTOR OF ALL TIME 


(By Paul O. Peters) 


Since Harry S. Truman succeeded to the 
Presidency of the United States following the 
death of Franklin D. Roosevelt at Warm 
Springs, Ga., on April 12, 1945, the Truman 
administration has collected more net Gov- 
ernment revenues than had previously been 
collected by all administrations since the 
commencement of the Federal Government 
under the present Constitution in the year 
1789. 

The total collected by all previous admin- 
istrations from 1789 down through the years 
to April 30, 1945, was $248,348,394,590. 

Since Président Truman took the oath of 
office the revenue collections, excluding ap- 
propriations to the Federal old-age and sur- 
vivors’ insurance trust fund, and excluding 
the refund of receipts erroneously collected, 
were as follows: 


Net revenue collections by Truman adminis- 
tration (May 1, 1945, through June 20, 1951) 


Fiscal year: 
May and June 1945____ 


$8, 998, 506, 897 
43, 037, 798, 808 
43, 268, 833, 189 
44, 745, 542, 077 
38, 245, 667, 810 
37, 044, 733, 557 
45, 086, 227, 092 


260, 417, 309, 430 


The net revenue receipts for the fiscal year 
1951 are already higher than for the peak 
war year, 1945, when the total was $44,761,- 
609,047. 

During a comparable 6-year period Federal 
expenditures, excluding payments from trust 
funds, were: 


180... 64H 860, 703, 059, 573 


1947 39, 288, 818, 630 
1948 33, 791, 300, 649 
1949 40, 057, 107, 858 
1950 40, 166, 835, 915 
1951 (to June 20) 42, 273, 233, 365 

lle agaaa 256, 280, 355, 990 


The reduction in the spending, which was 
applied to the reduction of the public debt, 
occurred in the Eightieth Congress, described 
by President Truman as “the worst Con- 
gress.” 


Nomination of Miss Frieda Hennock 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LOUIS B. HELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 26, 1951 


Mr. HELLER. Mr. Speaker, in nomi- 
nating Miss Frieda Hennock to a New 
York district court judgeship, President 
Truman has made an excellent choice. 
He has chosen a loyal American, a fair- 
minded citizen, and a capable official, 
who las always had the interests of the 
people and the welfare of the Nation 
close at heart. 

Miss Hennock has established a dis- 
tinguished career as a lawyer and public 
servant. She obtained her bachelor of 
laws degree from. Brooklyn Law School 


before she was 20 years old, and then 
had to wait nearly 2 years before she 
had reached the eligible age for admit- 
tance to the New York City bar in 1926 
as the city’s youngest woman lawyer. 

For more than two decades Miss Hen- 
nock continued her legal practice in 
New York, during which time she ac- 
quired considerable experience in the 
courts of that State. Her preeminence 
as a lawyer is attested to by her partici- 
Pe tion as the first woman member of the 
third oldest law firm in the United 
States, Choate, Mitchell & Ely, with 
which she was associated during the 
years 1941-48. In 1948, she was nomi- 
nated by President Truman as the first 
woman member of the Federal Commu- 
nications Commission, in which capacity 
she has served with great distinction to 
this day. Let me cite the very interest- 
ing fact that Miss Hennock, who has 
long been an active Democrat, achieved 
the notable distinction of being con- 
firmed by the Republican Eightieth 
Congress. 

Mr. Speaker, I am convinced that Miss 
Hennock’s service on the bench will 
prove to be of great credit and honor to 
the judicial system in New York. She 
seems to be particularly fitted for this 
post, because she has shown a keen grasp 
of those prerequisites which are so nec- 
essary for judicial office—tolerance, un- 
derstanding, sympathy, a sense of right- 
eousness, and an appreciation of the 
rights of all cifizens. She is the first 
woman ever to be nominated in the 
southern district of New Yorl.: for a Fed- 
eral judgeship, and as such, I am cer- 
tain, she will speak honorably and elo- 
quently for American womanhood, I 
trust her nomination will be speedily 
confirmed. 

I am placing in the Record two edito- 
rials on the subject by two outstanding 
newspapers in the country, one from the 
New York Daily News of June 14 and the 
other from the Washington Star of June 
17. They are as follows: 

[From the New York Daily News of June 14, 
1951 
THE HENNOCK CASE 

We hold no brief for or against Miss Frieda 
Hennock,, nominated the other day by Pres- 
ident Truman for a Federal judgeship here, 

But it seems to us that the bar associa- 
tion of the city of New York is acting pretty 
unfairly and stuffily in this case. The or- 
ganization came out Tuesday with a flat 
pronouncement that “we are convinced that 
she is totally unqualified to be a United 
States district judge and shall vigorously op- 
pose confirmation of her nomination” by the 
Senate. 

LET’S HAVE THE FACTS 

No explanation is given by the bar associa- 
tion as to why it thinks the lady unquali- 
fied. It seems that this is an old bar asso- 
ciation custom—merely to clap an all-out 
blackball on any judgeship nominee the 
group doesn’t want confirmed, and refuse 
to go into details. 

People can speculate as to the reasons for 
the blackball, as they are already doing in 
the Hennock case. Rumors and gossip can 
get ground, and the victim’s reputation be 
injured unduly. A frank, clear, and provable 
statement of the reasons for the bar associa- 
tion’s disapproval would prevent most of 
that and, it seems to us, would be only fair 
and decent. 
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We move that the bar association aban- 
don this old custom, and celebrate the aban- 
donment by telling the public just what 
its objections to Miss Hennock are. 


[From the Washington Star of June 17, 
1951] 


Miss HENNOCK’S QUALIFICATIONS 


The New York City Bar Association has 
raised a question as to Miss Frieda Hen- 
nock's qualifications for the Federal judge- 
ship in New York to which she has been ap- 
pointed by the President. The association 
has refused to specify its objections pend- 
ing Senate hearings on the appointment. 
However, it is only fair to Miss Hennock to 
point out that her service as the first woman 
member of the Federal Communications 
Commission has been such as to merit Pres- 
idential reward. And if her FCC service is 
any criterion of her abilities, she vught to 
make a good judge. 

For example, Miss Hennock, being of an 
inquisitive nature, has insisted on learning 
all she could about complex problems of 
wire and wireless communications before 
making up her mind in any case before the 
Commission. Her craving for enlighten- 
ment as to all the facts bearing on any 
given problem is a trait that should stand 
her in good stead on the Federal bench. 
Miss Hennock occasionally has differed with 
her colleagues on major questions, but she 
has been a respected dissenter. The Su- 
preme Court took cognizance of the dissent- 
ing opinions by her and another FCC mem- 
ber in the debated color television case. 
While upholding the right of the FCC to rule 
in favor of an incompatible system of color 
TV, the court majority conceded that a 
compatible system, favored by Miss Hennock, 
was desirable. The court majority pointed 
to the FCC dissents as evidencing that “the 
wisdom of the decision made (by the FCC 
majority) can be contested.” Miss Hennock 
failed in an attempt to induce the Commis- 
sion to delay the color TV decision until a 
compatible method had been perfected. 
Miss Hennock also differed with her FCC 
associates on the allocation of bands for 
educational television. She has held that 
a larger number of channels should be set 
aside for universities and colleges, even 
though few of them are ready to make use 
of the channels. 

If confirmed, Miss Hennock will return to 
the scene of her former law practice in New 
York City, where she long was the only Dem- 
ocratic member of a prominent law firm. 
She left the firm in 1948 to become an FCC 
commissioner. Her friends in Washington 
are convinced that she would serve as credit- 
ably on the bench as she has served on the 
Commission. 


Your Taxes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. PAUL W. SHAFER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 22, 1951 


Mr. SHAFER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
an editorial on House approval of the 
tax bill H. R. 4473, from the Chicago 
Tribune of June 24, 1951: 

Your Taxes 


The tax bill that was indorsed by the House 
of Representatives Friday is a foul thing, as 
unnecessary as it is destructive. 
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The bill is unnecessary because the $7,200,- 
` 000,000 of added revenue that it will bring 
to the Treasury would not have been needed 
if Congress had made adequate reductions 
in Mr. Truman’s program of expenditures. 
Representa’ive REED of New York said that 
four billions could be cut from foreign aid, 
another two billion from routine expendi- 
tures, and two billion more from military 
expenditures. This would have been easy, 
and if it had been done, there would have 
been no need for a tax increase. 

Rather than make these cuts, Mr. Truman 
and his Democrats have decided to raise your 
income tax by 12% percent, to raise the tax 
on corporations by nearly $3,000,000,000, and 
to increase many of the excise taxes also. 
Accordingly, you will save less and have less 
to spend and you will have to pay more for 
many of the things you buy. 

Representative Doucuton, of North Caro- 
lina, the 87-year-old chairman of the Ways 
and Means Committee, shed crocodile tears 
for you. He said the seven and two-tenths 
billion increase was all that the country 
could afford but he said, also, that you were 
more prosperous than ever before and, con- 
sequently, ought to be able to take this in- 
crease in your stride. He thought some- 
thing should be done to reduce expenditures. 
If he had meant it, he and his Democratic 
colleagues would have refused to bring in a 
tax bill until the cuts had been made. 

This tax bill is intended for no other pur- 
pose than to destroy the economic system 
under which this country has grown and 
prospered. That has been the New Deal goal 
for many years. The idea is to reduce every- 
one to dependence upon the Government, to 
prevent people from accumulating the re- 
serves they must have to meet the hazards of 
life and to prevent businesses from accumu- 
lating the funds they must have to provide 
more jobs and more goods. 

The difference between Mr. Truman's party 
and the Labor Party in England is that the 
Labor Party was frankly Socialist whereas 
Mr. Truman is hell bent for socialism but 
won't admit it. 


Extension of the Defense Production Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LOUIS B. HELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 26, 1951 


Mr. HELLER. Mr. Speaker, the De- 
fense Production Act which gives the 
Government the power to control the 
Nation’s economy during the defense 
build-up and to arrest the perils of un- 
controlled inflation should be enacted 
without delay. The people throughout 
the country know how important it is 
for price and wage controls to be re- 
tained and to be strengthened at this 
time. It is abundantly clear that the 
inflationary threat to our economy has 
by no means passed, but on the contrary 
is likely to become greater as military 
production gets into high gear. 

Up to now, the hike in consumer prices 
and the shortages of certain civilian 
goods have not been due primarily to 
military expenditures nor to the use of 
materials for defense production. In- 
stead they have been the result of panic 
buying by businessmen and consumers, 
who were afraid of being caught short 
when the military program got well 
under way. 


We have just a matter of days in which 
to take action. It can be done. The 
world situation we face today requires 
that it must be done. It is unthinkable 
that Congress will surrender to the forces 
of inflation, yielding to the various pres- 
sure groups that demand business as 
usual, war or no war. This program of 
the President deserves the support of 
every Member of the Congress. I can- 
not doubt that, fundamentally, it has 
the support of the American people who 
are willing to give up temporary profits 
and physical comforts, rather than give 
up their freedom. 

Just because the ordinary consumer 
has been less vocal than have been many 
special interest groups, who selfishly de- 
mand special concessions, should not be 
taken as a reason for casualness or 
lack of concern by the Congress. Quite 
the contrary. In a real sense, we are in 
a situation with respect to inflation com- 
parable to that of inhabitants of a coast 
line in the middle of a hurricane. We 
have survived the blow of the initial 
inflation that came through scare buy- 
ing last summer. Congress, then, very 
properly took expeditious action and 
passed the original Defense Production 
Act which has forestalled excessive price 
rises. We are now in the lull like that 
in the very center of a hurricane area. 
But we must not forget that this calm 
we are experiencing is treacherous, the 
storm is not passed, but may soon hit us 
with redoubled fury. If we take down 
the planks with which we have boarded 
up windows, if we leave the safety of 
our homes, we are headed for serious 
trouble. 

We need price control. We need wage 
control. We need rent control. Is it 
enough simply to extend the act that 
authorizes these controls for a few 
months? Assuredly, that is not the an- 
swer. Some of the steps taken under the 
present law have been temporary and, to 
an extent, even inequitable. As Presi- 
dent Truman himself put it in his recent 
address to the American people: 

In January the Government had to put on 
a general freeze of prices and wages. This 


was a rough, emergency step, but it did check 
the price rise. 


In the light of experience with the De- 
fense Production Act, and of previous ex- 
periences with wartime controls, the 
President recommended in April that this 
law be strengthened in several partic- 
ulars. The need for controls strong 
enough to be effective is unequivocal. 
They are needed to prevent the forces of 
demand from destroying equitable eco- 
nomic relationships, to avoid still higher 
levels of prices. We must prepare now 
to lessen the burden of the defense pro- 
gram. Many of these proposed amend- 
ments will help strengthen those controls 
we already have. 

No one in a democracy wants controls 
for their own sake. Admittedly, they do 
cause some hardship. But the cost is 
negligible compared to what would hap- 
pen to all of us if controls were lifted and 
the crushing weight of run-away infia- 
tion were allowed to sweep its way ruth- 
lessly across the country. The devasta- 
tion to our economy and to the welfare 
of our people would be such as to please 


only the rulers in the Kremlin. All oth- 
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ers would suffer. Our military security 
itself would be in serious jeopardy. Our 
whole democratic foundation would be 
undermined. 

We have had many weeks of hearings 
and discussion on this bill. We know the 
arguments put forward against it and 
those for it, and we are aware of all the 
facts involved in this acute problem. 
Our people expect the Congress to take 
action necessary to assure the Nation a 
sound economy to serve as a bulwark 
against the sirister forces that confront 
us now and in the years immediately 
ahead. It is a trust the Congress dare 
not fail. 

The time for eadless talking is over; 
now is the time for prompt and speedy 
action for the welfare or our Nation. 


Medical School of Yeshiva University 
Founders Dinner 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 20, 1951 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, this great 
university located in the community in 
New York City which I represent has just 
received the first charter granted in New 
York by the Regents of the University of 
the State of New York in many years to 
establish a medical school. There is real 
opportunity for this medical school to 
become an affiliate of a new hospital 
center, the Bronx Municipal Hospital 
Center, to be established by the city of 
New York. 

The grave shortage of medical school 
facilities and the problems which have 
been encountered particularly by mem- 
bers of Jewish and other minority groups 
in seeking admission to medical schools 
give this event added significance. A 
great contribution will be made to the 
people of the city of New York and of 
the country and the medical resources 
available to all will be materially ex- 
panded by the success of this effort. At 
the founders dinner marking the opening 
of the drive to establish the medical 
school under the chairmanship of a dis- 
tinguished New Yorker, Hon. Charles H. 
Silver, a very large sum was raised to 
begin this vital work. At the dinner the 
mayor of the city of New York, Hon. 
Vincent R. Impellitteri, and the Gover- 
nor of the State of New York, Hon. 
Thomas E. Dewey, as keynote speaker, 
both joined in hailing this development. 
There is appended the text of the re- 
marks of Mr. Silver, the dinner chair- 
man: 

We are making history here tonight. We 
have gathered to mark the beginning of a 
great adventure in the lives of Americans of 
the Jewish faith. But be it noted here and 
now that this great project under the spon- 
sorship of Yeshiva University has meaning 
and significance for Americans of every faith. 
It is universal in its scope which is as broad 
as the horizon of humanity itself. We stand 
poised and eager to begin the march along 
the path which leads to the opening of a 
great medical school whose sons will go forth 
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to bring solace and healing to the sick and 
ailing. 

Founders’ day of the medical school of 
Yeshiva University will be recorded in the 
history of education as an occasion for great 
rejoicing among the people of the Jewish 
faith. It denotes the first concrete step to 
bring about the realization of the hopes 
and dreams of our people to create a medical 
school under Jewish sponsorship. There are 
many medical schools—all of them excel- 
lent—that are sponsored by the Protestant 
and Catholic faiths, yet there is not a single 
one under Jewish sponsorship. 

In seeking admission to medical schools, 
American young men of the Jewish faith 
have come up against a barrier that is im- 
possible to break. To put it very bluntly, 
the vast majority cannot get in, and there 
seems to be nothing that can be done 
about it. 

I am not crying discrimination; there is 
no ill-feeling in my heart, yet we must face 
the situation and try to change it. I say to 
you, my friends, that we American Jews have 
been remiss in our duty; we nave not come 
forward and taken steps to correct this un- 
fortunate situation. And yet there is no 
point in seeking the reason for this or dwell- 
ing on what happened in the past; we are 
now considering the present and must look 
to the future. 

What is the situation at this very moment? 
Very recently a highly interesting series of 
articles appeared in the Providence Evening 
Bulletin. This series was entitled “Medicine 
in Crisis.” It was very illuminating, and I 
should like to refer briefly to what the 
writer describes as the “strict rationing of 
medical careers in the United States.” I 
quote: 

Columbia College of Physicians and Sur- 
geons accepted 120 out of 2,800 applicants; 
New York Medical School took 124 out of 
1,543; Harvard Medical School, 112 out of 
996; Temple University School of Medicine, 
125 out of 3,089; Yale School of Medicine, 
65 out of 1,401; Western Reserve, 80 out of 
1,800; Vanderbilt, 52 out of 1,415; Tulane, 128 
out of 2,000; Syracuse, 76 out of 2,600; Roch- 
ester, 70 out of 2,100; Northwestern, 128 
out of 2,103, and Boston University School 
of Medicine accepted 72 out of 1,875. 

“Only last fall a total of 81,930 applica- 
tions were filed in the Nation’s 72 medical 
schools. Of these 7,178 young men were 
enrolled. That, my friends, is the story.” 

But here is the saddest part of the pic- 
ture. I quote a brief paragraph from a re- 
cent article in the Providence paper and 
I do so in sorrow and not in anger. The 
writer says: 

“Applicants for admission to medical 
schools are judged not only on the basis of 
their scholarship standing in college which 
usually has to be very high, but also on their 
personality and character. “These are ob- 
viously qualifications not subject to precise 
measurement. As a report of the New York 
Academy of Medicine put it, any appraisal of 
these matters is so inexact that it leaves 
room for the prejudice against applicants 
whose sex, race, or creed differs from that 
of the examiners. There is undoubtedly dis- 
crimination against women, Negroes, Jews, 
and, to a lesser extent, students of Italian 
extraction.“ 

Speaking to you as a businessman, I want 
to say that we businessmen and, for that 
matter, those in the professions and in every 
walk of life, have a definite responsibility to 
the community. We must not become too 
absorbed in our own material affairs so that 
we forget we have obligations to our fellow 
citizens. We must not leave the burden of 
carrying on the cultural affairs of the com- 
munity to the scholars, the teachers, and the 
scientists. We must give to them a full 
measure of spiritual and material support. 
We must add our own keen interest to their 
untiring efforts in the field of education. 


I have a feeling that the adventure on 
which we have entered this evening will be 
crowned with success. We know the direc- 
tion that we must take and there will be no 
turning back. Our people have passed 
through centuries of struggle but they have 
neter wavered in their faith that ultimately 
thry would receive the hand of friendship 
from all their neighbors of whatever faith. 

We Jews are a gentle people. It is not in 
ou: hearts to hurt anyone, regardless of his 
religious affiliation, and we respect the mem- 
bers of other faiths just as we want to have 
the respect of those who worship God accord- 
ing to their beliefs. The Torah laid down 
the precept which is the very root of our 
religion—Love thy neighbor as thyself. It is 
a noble and inspiring thought. Would that 
it were put into universal practice, for then 
we would have a world of brotherhood and 
peace. Is it too much to hope that perhaps 
some day we shall attain this goal? 

We who are here as founders of the med- 
ical school of Yeshiva University must ex- 
perience the same thrill, the same feeling 
of anticipation that our people in another 
land felt when they began to plan for the 
establishment of a homeland for the op- 
pre.sed of our people. And when the doors 
of the medical school of Yeshiva University 
are opened we will rejoice as those hardy 
pioneers rejoiced when the new republic was 
admitted into the society of nations—Israel, 
the youngest daughter of democracy. 

And so as I said, we are on the march. 
We shall traverse the path that will lead us 
to a great structure or many structures with- 
in whose walls scientists, physicians, chem- 
ists, research workers will labor with every 
means at the disposal of man to find new 
techniques in therapy and surgery. 

From this school, which will be non- 
sectarian and where only merit will be the 
qualification for admission, will emerge 
young men dedicated to the caréer which 
they have chosen. They will go among the 
people, old and young, rich and needy, and 
they will work with courage and compassion 
to erase the look of pain with the smile of 
relief. 

The medical school of Yeshiva University— 
how exultant that name sounds—a dream 
come true. It will be a great school under 
Jewi 1 sponsorship which will join the ranks 
of ail such schools, giving a full measure of 
devotion to our country and our people. We 
shall not fail; we who are here and thou- 
sands of others throughout our glorious 
country will dedicate our minds, our hearts, 
and our money to this splendid, humane, and 
human cause. We shall do so as loyal Amer- 
icans and as Jews who are proud of the fine 
traditions of our people. 

I greet you, founders of the medical school 
of Yeshiva University, not only as chairman 
of this historic occasion, but on behalf of all 
Americans of every race and creed. Thank 
you. 


Prince Preston Shows Outstanding Lead- 
ership at UNESCO Conference 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MIKE MANSFIELD 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 26, 1951 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I 
am happy to insert in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record a statement from the UNESCO 
Conference in Paris which indicates that 
our colleague, the Hononorable PRINCE 
Preston, of Georgia, is showing his usual 
good qualities of leadership. 
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I know the Congress will be impressed 
with the fact that he is doing an out- 
standing job and we look forward with 
anticipation to his report on his return. 

The statement follows: 


The United States assessment to UNESCO 
(the United Nations Educational, Scientific, 
and Cultural Organization) may be reduced 
to 3344 percent of the 1952 budget of the 
agency, the Department of State announced 
today. 

Word was received that this action had 
been voted by the Administrative Commit- 
tee of the sixth session of .UNESCO’s Gen- 
eral Conference, now meeting in Paris, and 
the conference is expected to ratify the ac- 
tion. Leadership in securing the cut was 
taken by Congressman Prince H. PRESTON, 
from Georgia, member of the United States 
delegation, with strong support from the 
United Kingdom, the Netherlands, India, 
Italy, and Venezuela. 

The United Kingdom expressed gratitude 
for what the United States has done for 
UNESCO particularly the willingness of this 
country to assume a larger share of financial 
obligation during the early formative years. 
Other delegates joined in expressing this 
sentiment. 

The election of United States delegation 
chief, Howland H. Sargeant, as president of 
the conference was also hailed as a gesture 
of recognition to United States support of 
the United Nations agency. UNESCO lead- 
ers in other countries during the conference, 
repeatedly have said that the United States 
National Commission for UNESCO has shown 
the way to achieve popular support for the 
UNESCO program. 

The action to reduce the United States 
contribution marks the final step in a move 
begun 3 years ago to limit the yearly con- 
tribution of any one member nation to not 
more than one-third of the annual budget 
of UNESCO. The United States contribu- 
tion in 1948 amounted to $3,204,124; in 1951, 
when the total budget was $8,200,000, the 
United States contribution is $2,870,000. 
Since one of the tasks of the present meet- 
ing will be to approve a budget for 1952 
it is impossible to state at this time the 
exact amount of the new assessment. 

In presenting the proposal to the Ad- 
ministrative Committee, Mr. Preston said: 

“The third session of the general confer- 
ence determined that as a matter of prin- 
ciple no one member state should in normal 
times contribute more than one-third of the 
budget appropriation of UNESCO and that 
as world conditions permit or as new meri- 
bers are admitted, the general conference 
should modify its scale of contributions to 
bring this principle into effect. The gen- 
eral conference has, to date, kept faith with 
that resolution of 3 years ago. That same 
third conference reduced the United States 
percentage from 41.88 percent to 38.47 per- 
cent. The following year, the fourth gen- 
eral conference reduced our percentage fur- 
ther to 37.82 percent. Last year, the fifth 
general conference reduced the United States 
percentage to 35 percent. 

I would like to convey to you the impor- 
tance which my country attaches to this 
keeping of the faith by UNESCO. To us, it is 
a manifestation of UNESCO’s determination 
to be a universal organization in the full- 
est sense of the word. It is evidence of the 
understanding by all of us that we cannot 
permit the regular budget of UNESCO to 
rest too heavily on the shoulders of any 
one country, in order that the financial 
responsibilities of all members to UNESCO 
may more nearly conform to the equality of 
our commitment to support the organization 
to the fullest and the equality of our great 
expectations from it. As a Member of the 
Congress of the United States, and, I may 
say, as a member whose committee as- 
signments require that he pass on appro- 
priations for United States contributions 
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to all international organizations, I believe 
I am peculiarly well suited to express both 
the gratification of the United States with 
the reductions granted to date and its con- 
cern that the goal of 3344 percent should 
now be achieved. This is a matter of con- 
siderable importance to my Government. 

“It is notable that reductions granted to 
the United States in the past have been 
made possible without any burdening of ex- 
isting member states as a result of the ad- 
mission of new members each year. Last 
year, the reduction of 2.82 percent in the 
United States contribution was made at a 
time when new members were bringing into 
the organization additional resources in the 
amount of about 2.87 percent of a 100-per- 
cent scale. This meant that practically no 
reduction was possible for states other than- 
the United States. My country was particu- 
larly appreciative of the special considera- 
tion shown us at that time. This year, with 
five new member states bringing in addi- 
tional resources representing 5.37 percent of 
a 100-percent scale, the reduction of the 
United States percentage in this final 
amount of 1.67 percent can be achieved 
under circumstances which benefit the rest 
of the membership as well.” 

In addition to Mr. Sargeant, four other 
United States representatives are: 

George D. Stoddard, president of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois and chairman of the 
United States National Commission for 
UNESCO, who is a former member of 
UNESCO's Executive Board, is vice chairman 
of the delegation. 

Mrs. Helen Potter Russell, acting director 
of the San Francisco Museum of Art, presi- 
dent of the city’s community chest, and 
a director of the Crocker National Bank of 
San Francisco. 

Elvin ©. Stakman, of the University of 
Minnesota, a former president of the Amer- 
ican Association for the Advancement of 
Science, and internationally known for his 
work in eradicating plant diseases, particu- 
larly those which attack wheat. 

George F. Zook, former president of the 
American Council on Education and for 
many years a leader in UNESCO educational 
programs. 

The United States National Commission 
for UNESCO is composed of 60 representa- 
tives of national organizations and 40 other 
leaders in education, science, the arts, press, 
radio, films, business, church, labor, and civic 
groups. 


Observations of a WOC 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OREN HARRIS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 25, 1951 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orD, I include the following remarks of 
A. P. Frame, Assistant Deputy Adminis- 
trator, Domestic Petroleum Operations, 
Petroleum Administration for Defense, 
before the Kentucky Oil and Gas Asso- 
ciation, Ashland, Ky., June 22, 1951: 

The title of my address this evening as 
indicated on the program is “Observations 
of a WOC.” For those of you who may not 
be familiar with the term “WOC,” it is a 
Government term applied to those of us 
who are Government employees, but on a 
loan basis. The term itself means “with- 
out compensation” and is similar to the 
dollar-a-year man of World War II, although 
this time we don’t even get the dollar. 


Whether such a salary reduction is indica- 
tive of our present value to Government is a 
question I prefer not to speculate about. 

Nevertheless, we WOC's do occupy a unique 
position in our economic structure. We are 
Government employees with all the responsi- 
bilities and authorities that such Govern- 
ment position imposes upon us, and yet our 
training and experience has been with in- 
dustry, and we hope and expect to return to 
our industry positions at the earliest pos- 
sible moment. We are “hybrid creatures” 
subject to all the difficulties and problems 
characteristic of hybrids, but by the same 
token we are in a position to see and to eval- 
uate the strong points and the weak points 
of both Government and industry. 

When I was asked to address the Kentucky 
Oil and Gas Association, I thought you might 
be interested in knowing how the petroleum 
industry and those portions of Government 
which are interested in petroleum look to 
this observer from his vantage point as a 
veteran WOC, and so I would like to talk to 
you for a few minutes about the petroleum 
industry-Government relationships as they 
are today and might be tomorrow. 

The whole subject of industry-Government 
relationships is sometimes treated as though 
it were a twentieth century invention. This, 
of course, isn’t true, since any government, 
no matter how primitive, must have had 
relations with industry in its domain, no 
matter how crude the industries. The re- 
lations may have been good or bad depend- 
ing on the point of view, but relations of 
some kind there must have been. 

In the case of the petroleum industry, 
there has been a long continued and pres- 
ently highly developed relationship with the 
Government. Early in the development of 
this industry, the relationship took the form 
almost solely of police action on the part of 
Government culminating perhaps in the 
break-up of the original Standard Oil Co. 
Starting in the NRA days, the relationships 
between the Government and the petroleum 
industry began to change from this concept 
of policing and suspicion to a more coopera- 
tive relationship. 

During World War II days, both Govern- 
ment and industry had borne home to them 
the inescapable fact that an adequate supply 
of petroleum is absolutely essential to na- 
tional security in time of war as well as to 
national prosperity in time of peace. Both 
industry leaders and Government leaders 
were awakened to the fact that only by joint 
efforts could the activities of the industry 
be guided to the end of securing ample sup- 
plies of petroleum products where and when 
needed. That this lesson as to the necessity 
and value of such cooperation between Gov- 
ernment and industry was well learned is a 
matter of record. That job was well done, 
and the plan for cooperative efforts between 
industry and Government was deliberately 
carried over into the semipeacetime condi- 
tions that followed. 

At no time since the institution of the 
Office of the Petroleum Coordinator, prior to 
the entrance of this country into World War 
II, has there ever been a period in which a 
substantial number of petroleum ind 
people have not been actively working with 
some branch of the Government in coopera- 
tive work. As you will reinember when the 
Petroleum Administration for War was dis- 
banded, there followed the creation of the 
Oil and Gas Division in the Department of 
the Interior. The Petroleum Industry War 
Council of World War II days was trans- 
formed into the National Petroleum Council. 
A Military Petroleum Advisory Board was 
formed of industry people who spent many 
hours in preparing and analyzing data so 
that our Military Establishment could know 
the feasibility of petroleum supplies under 
many different strategic assu-nptions. 

With the outbreak of hostilities in Korea 
and the undertaking of a greatly expanded 
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defense mobilization program, it was but 
natural that the petroleum industry should 
offer increased aid to the Government and 
that the Government should request sub- 
stantial assistance from the industry in 
planning and carrying out this program. 
As a result, the Petroleum Administration 
for Defense was formed. It was staffed to a 
large extent by men who not only had 
served the Government in PAW but in many 
cases by men who had been active in the 
National Petroleum Council or the Military 
Petroleum Advisory Board after PAW was 
disbanded. 

That is the situation that exists today 
and that is why I can say without fear of 
contradiction that the relations between the 
petroleum industry and Government are 
good. I do not mean to imply by any manner 
of means that these relations are perfect. 
Far from it. But I do believe that the 
petroleum industry is outstanding among 
all industries in having developed its rela- 
tion with Government to the high plane on 
which it rests today. 

The fact of this good relationship is at- 
tested to by statements that have been 
made publicly many times by outstanding 
industry and Government leaders. I have 
heard Secretary Chapman make this state- 
ment several times. I have heard the same 
thing from congressional leaders, from offi- 
cials in other Government agencies, from 
the heads of oil companies, from various 
trade associations in the petroleum industry,. 
and from the man on the street. So I 
think we can assume without further proof 
that the relationships between the petro- 
leum industry and government are good. 

As to the question as to why these rela- 
tionships are good, the answer is perhaps 
not so readily apparent. I think perhaps 
from my observations that the reason the 
relationships are as good as they are, is be- 
cause of the caliber and integrity of the men 
in industry and their counterparts in gov- 
ernment who have brought this relationship 
to such a high level. I think the high char- 
acter of the leaders in the petroleum indus- 
try was best exemplified by a meeting I 
attended in Los Angeles during the API 
meeting there last fall. 

This was a meeting held in a large audi- 
torium and presided over by Howard Mar- 
shall as vice president in charge of the 
marketing division of the API. Secretary 
Chapman was scheduled to make a speech. 
It was a large auditorium seating many 
hundreds of people. It was held in the 
morning when, I am sure, many of the con- 
ventioneers didn’t much feel like attending 
a meeting, but the auditorium was full to 
capacity. 

Among the speakers who preceded the 
Secretary was Barney Majewski of Deep 
Rock, who I am sure most of you know and 
know well. Barney made a speech, the first 
part of which had to do with marketing 
problems and activities, and then Barney 
swung into a purely patriotic speech. In it, 
he reiterated things which we as individuals 
know, but seldom talk about. He talked 
about the value of freedom, the advantages 
of being an American and the obligations 
that such a privilege carried with it. It 
wasn’t too long a speech, but it was a good 
one, and in that entire auditorium I don’t 
believe there was a single cough or move- 
ment. Everybody’s attention was obviously 
centered on Barney and what he was saying, 
and you could feel the electric quality of 
the talk that Barney was presenting stirring 
the pulses of the entire assemblage. When 
Barney was finished, there was a burst of 
applause that attested to the seriousness 
with which tuat entire group had received 
the words he had to say. 

To the cynical ones, that speech might 
have been termed “corny,” but actually 
that speech and the way it was accepted 
proved to anyone that the petroleum indus- 
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try is staffed by men who are deeply con- 
scious of their social obligations as citizens 
of this country, and I believe it is this sense 
of social obligation which puts the petro- 
leum industry in the forefront of coopera- 
tive industry-government activities. The 
petroleum industry realizes its responsibili- 
ties and knows that these responsibilities go 
beyond the matter of dollars and cents, and 
go rather to the maintaining of the strength 
and well-being of our country. 

I could go on almost indefinitely giving 
specific examples of where the petroleum 
industry has demonstrated its desire to 
serve, but then I am sure many of you 
could also do the same thing. I am just 
going to give one more example of what I 
mean of the patriotic drive of individuals 
in the petroleum industry, and this illus- 
tration could be given at no better place 
than Ashland, Ky., at this particular time. 

When it became evident that if this coun- 
try were to continue as a stronghold of free- 
dom against the aggression of militant com- 
munism, it would be necessary to embark 
upon a tremendous mobilization program 
and that this program would require among 
other things the organization or reorganiza- 
tion of the petroleum industry-Government 
team which had functioned so well during 
World War II, it was but natural that the 
Government should call upon Howard Mar- 
shall and J. R. Parten to bear the brunt of 
organizing such a team. 

I had the advantage of seeing the almost 
heroic efforts these men put into that task. 
I have seen Howard Marshall come into Wash- 
ington almost any hour of the day or night 
and proceed to do valiant battle to estab- 
lish the position of the proposed petroleum 
organization within the Government. Day 
after day, many times night after night, he 
and J. R. Parten carried the load during this 
organization period and the fact that the 
Petroleum Administration for Defense is to- 
cay functioning as an independent agency 
is to a very close degree due to the efforts 
and untiring work of Howard and J. R. 

With such men as these as leaders in the 
petroleum industry and with the able assist- 
ance of other leaders too numerous to men- 
tion, there is no question in my mind but 
what this type of leadership has made it pos- 
sible for the petroleum industry to offer to 
Government their half of an industry-Gov- 
ernment team, 

However, it takes two to make a bargain, 
and, fortunately, there are in Government 
able men who could and did accept the idea 
of a partnership with industry. As part of 
my function in PAD, I come in contact with 
Secretary Chapman. I know that he is an 
able Administrator, a most conscientious 
public servant, and a real man. I can say 
of my own knowledge that the petroleum 
industry in its desire to cooperate with Gov- 
ernment is fortunate in having a man of 
Secretary Chapman’s ability as the Cabinet 
officer through which the Petroleum Admin- 
istration for Defense reports, and I can fur- 
ther say that any administration in Wash- 
ington, no matter what its political affilia- 
tions might be, would be fortunate in having 
a man of Oscar Chapman's ability as a Cabi- 
net officer. 

There are other good men in the Govern- 
ment, many of whom work harder for less 
money than any comparable group in indus- 
try that I know of. I come in contact with 
them frequently. I admire them, and I re- 
spect them, and so it is for these reasons, 
the capabilities and integrity of the men in 
industry and in Government, which, in my 
opinion, is why the term “good” can be prop- 
erly used to describe the relations between 
the Government and the petroleum industry. 

The fact that the relationships between 
the petroleum industry and Government are 
on as high a plane as they are is of impor- 
tance to the industry, to Government, and 


particularly yo the economic health and well- 
being of the country. 

The industry gains because the very root 
of good relationships is understanding of the 
common problems by all parties. The fact 
that there are in Government many respon- 
sible leaders, who by virtue of their close 
association with industry have a good over- 
all knowledge of the intricacies and ramifi- 
cations of the oil business, certainly tends 
toward guiding Government action along the 
lines of assistance rather than hurtful action 
as far as the industry is concerned. 

Many of our Government leaders today 
recognize that the petroleum industry is 
global in nature and that statesmanship of 
the highest order is essential in dealing with 
world oil problems if serious and costly dis- 
locations are to be avoided. Also, even in 
purely domestic oil matters, many of our 
Government leaders through their under- 
standing are sympathetic and helpful in 
consideration of any and all problems which, 
through Government action, might adversely 
affect the development of the industry. 

On the other hand, the very fact that in- 
dustry men have been and are now so inti- 
mately associated with Government activities 
is of great significance in guiding the indi- 
vidual acts of the components of all seg- 
ments of the industry, Since so many in- 
dustry people now have experience and inti- 
mate personal knowledge of Government 
problems and procedure, it is but natural 
for them as they return to their private 
capacities as business executives to display 
a high sense of social obligation and to act 
accordingly. 

The fact that good industry-Government 
relationships contribute to the safety and 
well-being of the country as a whole is so 
obvious that it scarcely needs to be discussed. 
Such relationship contributes mightily to 
national security and to national prosperity. 
In fact, without such a relationship, it 
would almost appear that the Nation had 
lost its strongest weapon in its fight against 
aggression. 

Up to this point, I have been talking about 
the good points in our Government-industry 
relationships, but now I would like to turn 
to the obverse of the coin, and from my 
vantage point as a “WOC,” examine with 
you some of the weak points in these rela- 
tions. Perhaps you as oil and gas men can 
help in strengthening some of these weak 
points. I am not implying, of course, that 
all such weak points are the responsibility 
solely of industry—quite the contrary. 

Government, of course, is composed of in- 
dividuals, just as is industry, but Govern- 
ment, being as large and complex as it is, 
has all types of individuals in varying posi- 
tions of authority. Human nature being 
what it is, we have all kinds of people in 
Government. There are a large number of 
exceedingly capable, hard working, and con- 
scientious people. Unfortunately, there are 
also a number of incompetents, which phe- 
nomena I have even observed in industry. 
What perhaps accentuates this situation in 
Government activities is the fact that some- 
times through the mechanism of a rather 
formalized promotional system, some of 
these incompetents rise to a position of rela- 
tive importance where their incompetence 
is not only wasteful but actually harmful in 
administrative affairs. Fortunately, this par- 
ticular condition doesn’t happen too often, 
and I know that many responsible leaders 
in Government are striving mightily to cor- 
rect it. 

Also, in Government, you have some indi- 
viduals who are very aptly described as “em- 
pire builders.” These individuals are usually 
egocentrics with the selfish urge to gather 
unto themselves ever-increasing power and 
authority in order to build up their own 
prestige. Such individuals are neither pro- 
Government, or proindustry, but rather pro- 
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themselves. The danger of such people to 
the common good is that if left to them- 
selves they would damage irreparably both 
Government and industry in their lust for 
power, Here, too, fortunately, responsible 
leaders of Government are continually striv- 
ing to prevent such individuals from attain- 
ing their objectives, and here, too, is where 
responsible industry leaders have helped and 
can help by registering well directed criti- 
cisms whenever such a condition affecting 
the industry shows itself. 

Then, there is the third and possibly the 
most dangerous relatively small group of 
individuals in Government whose real threat 
to the Nation lies in their absolute sincerity, 
There are the “ivory tower” theorists who 
sincerely believe, in their ignorance, that 
there just must be something slightly dis- 
graceful about being in business at all and 
that a businessman must of necessity be 
slightly disreputable. They tend to view 
businessmen with the same patronizing at- 
titude that the British aristocracy once 
adopted toward its “tradesmen.” Their ac- 
tual knowledge of business operations is so 
limited and their theories so highly devel- 
oped that hey are literally incapable of un- 
derstanding the true state of affairs. Be- 
cause of their sincerity and the rigidity of 
their ideas, they are usually hard workers, 
and because of their energy, they frequently 
rise to positions of responsibility in Gov- 
ernment circles, 

They believe themselves to be crusaders, 
and are usually quite happy to accept the 
relatively low Government salaries with the 
hope that they will be able to impress their 
theories on the country asa whole. Actually, 
such men are frequently intellectually 
smart, and it is in this intellectual ability 
of theirs, that lies the greatest hope of cur- 
ing or at least ameliorating this flaw in our 
industry-Government relationships. 

As these men come into more and more 
contact with capable industry leaders, they 
may see that industry men in and out of 
Government are, in the majority of cases, 
honest, conscientious, and able, witn a 
highly developed sense of social responsibil- 
ity. If they do learn this, perhaps their own 
intellect may convince them of the error of 
tkeir more youthful philosophy. This will 
be a time-consuming process, and at times 
most irritating to many more experienced 
people, but it at least does give some promise 
of curing or at least alleviating this ill some- 
time in the future. 

Then, I'm sure that there are in Govern- 
ment some bitter and disillusioned men who 
are “agin” everything, including business, 
businessmen, and anything and everything 
pertaining to business and industry. Their 
bitterness may stem from a sense of personal 
frustration, or unfortunate personal experi- 
ence in or with business or from just plain 
stomach ulcers. I suspect that this type will 
always be with us and perhaps the counter- 
irritant effect of their approach to industry- 
Government relationships may strengthen 
rather than weaken the end results of such 
relationships. 

To summarize this “WOC’s” evaluation of 
the weak spots in the Government half of 
the industry-Government relationship pic- 
ture, I have seen in Government some in- 
dividuals who are incompetent, or inordi- 
nately ambitious, or immature theorists, or 
complete cynics but, and this is a big but, 
I have also seen a big majority of Govern- 
ment employees who are hard-working, con- 
scientious, and able, who are often under- 
paid and who in many cases, forego the ma- 
terial advantages they could obtain through 
working for industry because they sincerely 
desire to serve the Nation. 

Now I would like to point out what appears 
to me to be certain* weaknesses on the in- 
dustry’s side which are adversely affecting 
the Government-industry relationships, and 
here I will use examples which have actually 
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occurred during the relatively short life of 
the Petroleum Administration for Defense. 
As a preface to this account, I would like 
to emphasize that the cases I am about to 
recount as being noncoooperative, represent 
only a very, very small part of the petroleum 
industry and that as a whole, the industry 
has cooperated beautifully with PAD and 
has been very understanding and helpful 
in all of the annoying controls and regula- 
tions it has been necessary to put into effect. 
Furthermore, as you will see, some of the 
cases to be recounted were caused not by 
responsible members of the oil and gas in- 
dustries, but by persons apparently interested 
only in “making a fast buck,” but whose 
actions nevertheless do reflect on the sound- 
ness and integrity of the petroleum indus- 
try, whether you like it or not. Now for 
some washing of the dirty, or at least slightly 
soiled, linen. 

The Petroleum Administration for De- 
fense was successful in persuading DPA as 
to the necessity of continuing the manufac- 
ture of oil country tubular goods at the 
1950 rate despite the over-all shortage of 
steel. As a result, NPA directed the mills to 
produce 450,000 tons of these materials for 
the third quarter of this year of which 
amount 351,000 tons were to be available for 
the domestic oil and gas industries, This 
quantity, plus second-hand, foreign, and 
conversion pipe, with a reasonable reduction 
in inventory, was estimated to be adequate 
to permit third quarter drilling at the de- 
sired annual rate of 44,300 wells, which in 
itself was practically the 1950 total. Petro- 
leum Administration for Defense requested 
all operators to file applications for oil coun- 
try tubular goods for the third quarter, in 
order to provide a basis for the distribution 
of the 351,000 tons available for the domestic 
operators. The total of all requests as filed 
amounted to 1,200,000 tons or about three 
and a half times the steel available. Had it 
been possible to grant these requests, there 
would not have been rigs, manpower, or loca- 
tions to bury anywhere near these quantities 
of tubular goods during the third quarter. 
In other words, a lot of operators simply 
kited their requests in the hope of securing 
for themselves a preferential position as re- 
gards some other operator. 
was successful in its efforts to wring all the 
water out of such requests before any alloca- 
tion was made, and personally, I wouldn’t 
feel badly if the water being wrung out of 
such requests carried some of the substance 
with it, 

There was one operator who filed a request 
for 100,000 tons of tubular goods for the 
third quarter, nearly one-third of the total 

„available for all domestic operators, and then 

had the gall to say that it was impossible 
for them to state where it was going to be 
used until they were sure they could get it. 
P. S.—They didn’t get it. 

Among the nearly 4,000 applications for 
allotments of tubular goods, there were some 
600 from applicants who had no previous 
drilling history, according to their filings. 
Upon request by letter from PAD ‘3 furnish 
date of lease and plat of the lease upon 
which they proposed to drill, there was no 
reply at all from nearly 500 of the original 
applicants. Evidently, these characters had 
had only a desire to acquire some tubular 
goods—for reason which you can readily 
guess, I'm sure. 

Another type of case which doesn't help in 
maintaining a high level of industry-Gov- 
ernment relationship is where PAD is sub- 
jected to an intensive pressure campaign to 
force approval of some project desired by 
some company in the industry. Such pres- 
sure has taken the form of pressuring Sena- 
tors and Congressmen, and State legislators, 
suggesting that these representatives in turn 
write to PAD, advocating the particular proj- 
ect. Now PAD has a healthy respect for the 


I hope that PAD” 


lawmakers and a cardinal rule of the agency 
is that every letter from a Senator or Repre- 
sentative must be answered promptly and in 
full. However, at the height of the pressure 
campaign of which I am speaking, a sub- 
stantial portion of PAD’s overworked staff 
was devoting its time to writing letters 
rather than attending to more constructive 
tasks. Understand, my criticism of such a 
practice is directed to the instigator of such 
a pressure campaign, and not to the law- 
makers who are merely acceding to the ex- 
pressed wishes of their constituents, Fur- 
thermore, from a purely practical standpoint, 
I can assure that such a pressure campaign 
is ineffective if not harmful to the project, 
since PAD aims to judge all cases solely on 
their merits anyway. 

There have also been a few cases, fortu- 
nately only a very few, where some individual 
dissatisfied with his allocation of oil country 
tubular goods has tried to get a preferential 
treatment by bringing political pressure to 
bear on PAD rather than by appealing his 
case to PAD for reconsideration. 

This pressure has been attempted on the 
basis of political friendships, but you will 
be interested in knowing that as of the pres- 
ent time not one such attempt has been 
successful in the slightest degree in revers- 
ing or modifying a PAD allocation. Secre- 
tary Chapman has been as firm as Bruce 


Brown and Dick Lawton and the rest of us 


in insisting that PAD’s procedures and allo- 
cations must be kept absolutely free from 
any and all political influences. 

Certain oil companies, again only a very 
small minority, threatened that unless their 
own particular allocation of lead tetraethyl 
was increased by PAD, they would no longer 
continue to supply aviation gasoline to our 
Armed Forces, and this despite the fact that 
TEL was allocated in a uniform manner to 
all companies. Such a threat not only dis- 
plays a lack of understanding of their social 
responsibilities on the part of the companies 
or individuals involved, but also has a defi- 
nite weakening effect on the whole industry- 
Government relationship structure. 

Another and particularly malicious attack 
on the understanding between the petroleum 
industry and Government has been made by 
certain individuals who without bothering 
to check the accuracy of their statements 
have either orally or in written form stated 
that some or all PAD people were displaying 
favoritism in the allocation of materials, 
inferring at least, that such favoritism was 
going to the companies from which the indi- 
viduals had originally come. Such a state- 
ment or inference is a lie, as any sincere 
person can easily determine for himself if 
he has any desire so to do. 

Again, let me reiterate what I said earlier, 
before I got these gripes off my chest. It is 
only a tiny fragment of the industry which 
is indulging in these high-binding tactics. 
The industry in general has been most 
understanding, cooperative, and completely 
honest, but the deeds and words of a few 
recalcitrants can be and is damaging, to 
some extent at least, to the high standards 
so earnestly striven for by many high-minded 
individuals in both Government and in- 
dustry. 

Years ago, when I was interested in debat- 
ing in college, our coach used to insist that 
we summarize our arguments at the end 
of each presentation, and I have some recol- 
lection that sometimes these summaries used 
to be longer than the original arguments 
themselves. However, that won't be the case 
here because these observations of mine this 
evening can be easily summarized as follows: 
We have a good Government, the best in 
the world. We have a good industry, head 
and shoulders above any other, and we get 
along fine together except for a few misfits 
on both sides who at times do muddy the 
waters, 
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Development of Public Power 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WARREN G. MAGNUSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, June 26, 1951 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp, Bulletin 
242, May 28, 1951, of the National Popu- 
lar Government League of Washington, 
D. C. I do so at the request of the Sen- 
ator from Montana [Mr. Murray], who 
is unavoidably absent from the Senate 
because of his attendance as an official 
delegate of the United States at the In- 
ternational Labor Conference now being 
held in Geneva, Switzerland. 

The document shows that the public 
power and conservation policies which 
have been so firmly established by the 
Democratic Party since 1933, after 50 
years of struggle, are in very great dan- 
ger. As they have been carried out, the 
policies have produced increases in 
wealth, raised standards of living, and 
stimulated production in many areas 
throughout the country. Our power 
needs today are greater than they 
have ever been, and the threat of econ- 
omy slashes in appropriations of Federal 
power agencies is a danger to national 
defense and to the national welfare. 

I am informed by the Government 
Printing Office that the bulletin would 
make approximately 3½ pages of the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, at a cost of 
$266.50. I ask unanimous consent that 
the bulletin be printed in the Appendix 
of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the bulletin 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THEY Never FADE Away—O.p AND New SoL- 
DIERS OF THE POWER TRUST ARE DRAWING THE 
LINE 
As this is written the great debate over 

General MacArthur’s ideas of how to win 

a global war is in progress and all eyes are 

centered upon the spectacle and all ears are 

listening. 

Meantime on the domestic front the new 
soldiers of the Power Trust are conducting an 
assault upon the administration of Federal 
power agencies. The purpose of the assault 
is not only to increase private utilities’ profits 
in wartime but to destroy that crucial provi- 
sion of national policy—public marketing of 
public power. They have succeeded in the 
House of Representatives and there are mil- 
lions in it for them if the Senate approves 
what the House has done. 

On the world front what are the peoples 
of the free world—especially the impover- 
ished millions in Europe, Asia, and else- 
where—to think of our advocacy of political 
democracy abroad while in this and other 
fields we yield to the demands of economic 
monopoly in undermining social democracy 
at home? 

The fight opened just as General Mac- 
Arthur was beginning his testimony before 
the joint Senate committees which embla- 
zoned the front pages of all newspapers. At 
that time the House was considering the 
Interior appropriation bill for 1951-52 and 
from the floor came amendments slashing the 
daylights out of allowances made by the 
Bureau of the Budget and the Appropria- 
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tions Committee to implement the power 
program of the Reclamation Service. 

If on May 3 you had glanced at an inside 
page of the New York Herald Tribune you 
might have noticed a brief Washington dis- 
patch, here quoted in part, describing the 
debacle. 

“The major cuts in the bill were made 
in the budget recommendations for public 
power projects and the construction funds 
asked for the Bureau of Reclamation. Even 
the influence of Speaker RAYBURN in behalf 
of the building program of the Southwes- 
tern Power Administration was without avail. 
The House, by record vote of 222 to 173, 
overrode Representative RAYBURN and ap- 
proved a $550,000 cut in funds for construc- 
tion and the acquisition of transmission 
lines. Previously, by a vote of 247 to 149, 
the first roll call taken on the bill, the 
House knocked out $3,400,000 recommended 
by President Truman for construction of 
transmission lines by the Southeastern 
Power Administration. Likewise, the House 
cut back by $5,500,000 the $67,500,000: asked 
by the Bonneville Power Administration for 
construction and the acquisition of power 
lines. The vote was 225 to 167.” 

The New York Times report states this: 

“Renewal of the private-versus-public con- 
troversy played a major role in the lengthy 
floor fight. Besides voting more than $9,- 
000,000 of cuts in the bill’s outlay for con- 
struction of public power lines, the House 
adopted a general provision aimed at curb- 
ing such Federal competition. The clause, 
sponsored by Representative KENNETH B. 
KeEatTInG (Republican, New York), specifies 
that none of the money appropriated by the 
bill shall be used to start construction facili- 
ties in areas covered by private transmission 
contracts that include provision for service 
to Federal establishments and preferred users 
of Government-generated power. Funds for 
the Government’s power projects were slashed 
despite pleas that all possible electricity was 
needed for defense production in the present 
emergency. The bill now goes to the Senate, 
which in the past has been more liberal in 
providing money for reclamation and pub- 
lic power.” 

WHO Is BACK OF THIS? 


Commenting on this performance, that 
unusually level-headed and accurate col- 
umnist, Thomas L. Stokes, stated in the 
Washington Star of May 14: 

“Electricity is another item in your family 
budget and it is also now an accepted Ameri- 
can tradition that everybody possible should 
have it and as cheaply as possible. Look, 
then, at what the House did about that, 
whacking away at appropriations for planned 
extension of lines to homes and farms—and 
to defense plants, too—from existing public 
power projects. The private utility lobby 
really cracked the whip.” 

To the average citizen unacquainted with 
the intricacies of the situation all this may 
appear fair enough. Ostensibly the purpose 
is to save money by suspending unneeded 
construction by the Government until the 
crisis is over. Let private industry carry the 
load. In fact, it works out just the opposite. 
It will boost the war profits of the private 
utilities, cost the Government more money, 
add to the burdens of the people, and under- 
mine sound public policy, as we shall pres- 
ently see. 

But first let us fix attention on the basic 
importance of electric power in wartime, 
taught by our experience in two World Wars. 

THE ENORMOUS WAR DEMAND FOR ELECTRIC 

POWER 

Last September there was set up in the 
Interior Department under Secretary Chap- 
man a special agency titled “The Defense 
Electric Power Administration.” It was or- 


ganized under the direction of Mr. D. L. Mar- 
lett, of the Bonneville Power Administration, 
as Acting Director. When Mr. Marlett re- 
turned to Portland he was succeeded by Mr, 
C. B. McManus, president of the Georgia 
Power Co., as permanent Administrator, with 
Mr. Ken G. Whittaker, from the Chattanooga 
Public Power Board, as Deputy Administra- 
tor. DEPA immediately tackled the job of 
estimating the amount of power which would 
be needed for the defense effort and still 
supply peacetime needs. 

It was found that the total electric out- 
put of the United States, public and private, 
for 1950 was about 329,000,000,000 kilowatt- 
hours, with ~ total generating capacity of 
67,000,000 kilowatts. à 

On March 30, Mr. C. W. Jones, president of 
the Northampton (Mass.) Electric Co., con- 
sultant to the DEPA, told the Tennessee Val- 
ley Public Power Association at its annual 
convention in Knoxville that it was planned 
to expand the generating capacity by 20,- 
000,000 kilowatts, or 30 percent, in 3 years 
time—which would bring us to 87,000,000 
kilowatts. 

On May 7 Mr. McManus in an address at 
the annual convention of the American Pub- 
lic Power Association at Chattanooga an- 
nounced that the 20,000,000 estimate had re- 
cently been increased by 7,000,000, which 
would bring the total in 1953 up to 95,- 
000,000 kilowatts. 

He added that the power situation would 
be “tight” even if “installations are made 
as scheduled.” There were already short- 
ages in the Pacific Northwest and in the 
Southeast. 

And the next day, Mr. E. Robert de Luccia, 
Chief of the Bureau of Power, of the Federal 
Power Commission, addressing the American 
Institute of Electrical Engineers, forecast 
that in 1960 our national consumption would 
reach 600,000,000,000 kilowatt-hours requir- 
ing a peak load installation of 115,000,000 
kilowatts. 

Charles E. Wilson, Director of the Office of 
Defense Mobilization, has reported to the 
President “at the peak of World War II, 45 
percent of the gross national production (of 
all commodities) went for national defense. 
The proportion now is 8 percent, and by the 
end of 1951 it will be about 15 percent. As 
we now foresee it, the defense program at its 
height will not require more than 20 per- 
cent of the gross national production.” But 
what if global war should come? 

Looking ahead, the thoughtful citizen will 
reflect that housewives, farmers, the pro- 
fessions and all other users as well as indus- 
try, big and little, are consuming and need- 
ing much more electricity than in 1941 when 
we entered World War II, and drastic cur- 
tailments would become a serious matter if 
this war should become world-wide. 

In any event, all authorities emphasize 
that war or no war we shall need all possible 
productive capacity of electric energy, public 
and private, and the above figures in great 
detail have been fully explained to the 
appropriation committees of Congress. 


HAVE ETHICS ALSO FADED AWAY? 


Now one would think that in this world- 
wide conflict, with revolutionary communism 
threatening a more terrible slaughter of hu- 
man beings and destruction of property than 
history has ever known, the managers of a 
prosperous $20,000,000,000 industry selling 
around 80 percent of the electric energy 
produced in the Nation would not seek to 
hamper the efforts of its Government to 
meet this fearful emergency, and to increase 
its profits place added burdens on the backs 
of our citizens and attempt to wreck a na- 
tional policy which has proved so beneficial 
in delivering cheap public power directly to 
defense agencies or to cities and farm co-ops 
which serve ultimate consumers. Yet, this 
is exactly what is being attempted and thus 
far successfully. Take an example from the 
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experience of the Defense Electric Power 
Administration. 


PRIVATE UTILITIES VERSUS DEPA IN 
THE NORTHWEST 

In World War II the Nation’s power fa- 
cilities, public and private, were controlled 
by the War Production Board. Public power 
and REA got a raw deal. This time power is 
being handled by DEPA under the Secretary 
of the Interior as before noted. Secretary 
Chapman promptly announced that neither 
private nor public power would be given an 
advantage one over the other. Both were 
asked to cooperate peacefully in this hour 
of danger. However, there was some appre- 
hension that the former experience would 
be repeated when Administrator McManus 
proposed not only to determine REA’s allot- 
ment of construction materials but to desig- 
nate just where they were to be used. REA 
Administrator Claude Wickard promptly ob- 
jected and Secretary Chapman resolved the 
conflict by authorizing McManus to fix the 
total quantity and Wickard to decide what 
co-ops most needed material to help defense. 

But McManus is having trouble with his 

ends, the utility executives. He has 
moved to relieve that serious power shortage 
in the Northwest mentioned in his Chatta- 
nooga speech. After careful study his ex- 
perts proposed to construct a 120-mile tie 
line from Klamath Falls in extreme southern 
Oregon to Shasta Dam to connect the Bonne- 
ville power system with the Central Valley 
project for interchange of power; construc- 
tion to start at the earliest possible moment. 

Since in a war emergency all power is 
pooled, this line would enable both public 
and private systems in both areas to firm up 
their loads. Steam would help hydro when 
water was low and coal and oil would be 
saved at steam plants when water was high 
and running to waste over the dams; steam 
power only when generators were not in full 
use. 


Cost of line and equipment. $6, 250, 000 
Total added firm power (kilo- A 
8 100, 000 
Annual operating revenue 81. 500, 000 
c eee $1, 000, 000 


Cost of a steam plant to gener- 
ate that amount of power $15, 000, 000 


Who recommends the line? Administra- 
tor C. B. McManus, Consulting Engineers 
Frank Bower and J. E. Moore, and the entire 
staff of DEPA; Secretary Chapman and 
Michael Straus, Reclamation Chief; Paul J. 
Raver, Bonneville Administrator, and staff; 
and the Federal Power Commission. 

Let me add here that the late J. D. Ross, 
father of Seattle’s City Light, several times 
over this work table pointed out to me the 
advantages of a circular network of lines 
connecting up Federal power projects from 
Washington to Boulder Dam in Nevada, to 
Colorado, to Idaho, to Montana and back to 
Coulee and Bonneville. And predicted the 
lines would some day be built by the 
Government. 

Who is against it? The Power Trust. J.E. 
Black, president of the Pacific Gas & Electric 
Co., appearing before a subcommittee of the 
House Appropriations Committee, testified it 
was not needed and the appropriation was 
struck from the bill. Engineer J. E. Moore, 
whom none can accuse of being prejudiced 
in favor of public power, when asked at the 
hearing “Do you mean a six-million-dollar 
shortage is crippling the Pacific Northwest?”, 
replied with a flat “Yes,” as reported by the 
Wall Street Journal of May 3. 

Result, doubtless due to the opposition of 
the power interests’ newspapers and some 
politicians are frightening the people of 
Washington and Oregon by charging that 
they would suffer from shipping their own 
Bonneville power which they need into Cali- 
fornia over this transmission line, while Cali- 
fornians are told they would suffer from their 
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power going north. All this is utterly wrong 
wecause only hydro power going to waste 
would be so interchanged, likewise only 
unused steam-power capacity. 

The scare is just as absurd as the propa- 
garda that a Columbja River Authority, like 
TVA, would establish a communistic dicta- 
torship over the Northwest and destroy repre- 
sentative government. 


ENTER A TROJAN HORSE 


One of the clever methods by which this 
coup is being put over, doubtless not under- 
stood by most busy Congressmen, brings us 
to the Keating amendment mentioned in the 
New York Times dispatch quoted above. It 
reads: 

“Provided, That no part of this appropria- 
tion shall be used to initiate the construc- 
tion of transmission facilities within those 
areas covered by power wheeling service con- 
tracts which include provision for service to 
Federal establishments and preferred cus- 
tomers.” 

Most readers will ask what is power ‘“‘wheel- 
ing’? It is a term the history of which 
marks a precedent of great significance which 
must be clearly understood before we can 
get the impact of Mr. KEATING’S proposal. 

Heretofore the private utilities have de- 
clined to be common carriers and trans- 
mit, for pay, power from Reclamation and 
other Government dams over their trans- 
mission lines. So the Government has built 
its own lines while utility propaganda pro- 
claims it was duplication and an economic 
sin. Said they, “Sell us your power at the 
busbar.” 

But some 2 or 3 years ago, with the 
magnificent transmission systems of TVA, 
‘Boulder, and Bonneville in successful opera- 
tion, utility managers changed their minds 
and expressed a desire to cooperate and make 
wheeling contracts to transmit Government 
power. Why it is called wheeling no one 
seems to know, but it is tantamount to 
common carrier. 

The’ Eighty-first Congress accepted the 
proposal. For example, in the general ap- 
propriation bill for 1951 it eliminated $150,- 
000 for a transmission line for the great 
Canyon Ferry reclamation dam in Montana, 
now building. The conference report justi- 
fied the cut on the ground that “the com- 
mittee expects the Reclamation Bureau to 
negotiate * * * a wheeling agreement 
for the disposal of Canyon Ferry power.” 
On October 7, 1949, Senator HAYDEN had ex- 
plained to the Senate that the new policy 
was acceptable to Secretary Chapman and 
the President, and that wheeling agreements 
were being negotiated with the Bonneville 
Power Administration and with the South- 
west Power Administration for the delivery 
of Denison Dam power by the Texas Light 
& Power Co, 

Thus the new policy was introduced. To 
repeat for the sake of clarity, the idea is 
that it is unnecessary for Congress to appro- 
priate money in these parlous times to con- 
struct expensive transmission lines from a 
Federal dam to serve a region, provided a 
private company has in operation, or will 
build, lines of sufficient surplus capacity in 
the region and will agree to carry Govern- 
ment current at a reasonable rate. 

This, it was plausibly and reasonably 
argued, would save money and also save 
aluminum, steel, and other materials needed 
elsewhere for defense. But undoubtedly 
a majority in Congress were unaware of what 
concessions Secretary Chapman and the Rec- 
lamation Bureau would be compelled to 
make in securing wheeling contracts to carry 
out the congressional mandate. 


AS DETERMINED BY THE CONTRACTOR 


For the purpose of saving aluminum, steel, 
and other critical materials, manpower and 
capital investment in our gigantic defense 


mobilization effort, wheeling contracts of 
various kinds have been executed from west 
to east in the States of California, Idaho, 
Montana, Colorado, North and South Dakota, 
Nebraska, Minnesota, Missouri, Oklahoma, 
Texas, Arkansas, and Louisiana. If the ac- 
tion of the House stands others will be added 
in North and South Carolina, Georgia, Flor- 
ida, and Virginia. 

All of them contain a proviso like the one 
signed on April 2 last with the Pacific Gas 
& Electric Co. to wheel Shasta Dam power 
to points in the great Central Valley project 
in California, Paragraph 8 provides: 

“The contractor hereby agrees to accept 
delivery of electric power and energy into 
its electric transmission system as now or 
hereafter existing to the extent that the 
contractor has available excess capacity in 
said transmission system, not necessary to 
serve the contractor’s customers, as deter- 
mined by the contractor.” 

This enables the P. G. & E. to accept or 
reject any request for wheeling Reclamation 
power to Federal establishments, municipali- 
ties, REA cooperatives, and other customers 
which have preference status under law. It 
can assert that it cannot transmit the Gov- 
ernment current because its own lines are 
loaded and it is to be its own judge as to 
whether the excuse is valid. In that event 
the Government can either let its generators 
stand idle or turn the power over to P, G. & E. 
to intermingle the public power with its own 
and sell where it pleases at its own rates. 
Or, if the agency has the money, build its 
own line. Right here is where the seemingly 
innocuous Keating amendment comesin. It 
strikes from Uncle Sam's hand the right to 
build a line and deprives him of the only 
club he has to compel the company to fulfill 
its contract. 

Its full effect, however, will not be felt 
until after 2 or 3 years if adopted and con- 
tinued. Reclamation has planned to pro- 
ceed at the proper time with the construction 
of 2,773 miles of line and so be ready to sup- 
ply power from numerous dams, now build- 
ing, when presently finished and generators 
humming. There are planned: in California 
590 miles; Colorado, 67; Idaho, 115; Montana, 
679; North Dakota, 407; South Dakota, 520; 
Iowa, 395. 

In most wheeling contracts the companies 
are not required to invest a dollar on in- 
creased facilities. Bonneville and TVA pow- 
er is transmitted for over 200 miles at a cost 
of 1 mill per killowatt-hour. The companies 
are holding the Government up for 1 mill 
per kilowatt-hour, an excessive price, for 
each 50 miles. 

The wheeling joker, plus Keating's amend- 
ment, would enable the power corporations 
to bottle up millions of dollars’ worth of Fed- 
eral power at the busbar and thumb their 
noses at the public waiting for its own cheap 
power, and also force the Government to turn 
over to them, on their own terms, the sur- 
plus power not needed to serve its customers, 
or let it go to waste. 


THERE’S MILLIONS IN IT—THREE OR FOUR 
YEARLY ON ONE CALIFORNIA JOB ALONE 


The cash value of this transmission-line 
surrender to the power companies is indi- 
cated by last year’s experience, to cite one 
example. 

The great Central Valley Reclamation 
project was planned at an estimated cost 
of $625,000,000. Several dams would supply 
water and power. Shasta Dam alone cost 
$117,000,000. But Congress denied money 
for adequate transmission lines. The Recla- 
mation Bureau was forced to sell Shasta 
power to the Pacific Gas & Electric Co. 
During 1950 the company bought 1,834,299,- 
535 kilowatt-hours of current for which it 
prd 89,915,244 or at 5.4 mills per kilowatt- 

our. 

The Federal Power Commission reports re- 
veal that the average revenue received by 
P. G. & E. in 1950 for all power sales was 
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14.7 mills per kilowatt-hour. Sold at this 
average rate to consumers this block of 
power for which it paid $9,900,000 would 
yield over $26,000,000. Let experts figure the 
net profits after taxes and operating ex- 
penses. 

Again, take the savings on generating 
costs. P. G. & E. is expanding its great oil- 
burning steam plant at Moss Landing near 
San Francisco. Its engineers estimate that 
when completed, with oil at $1.75, the gen- 
erating cost will be 7.3 mills per kilowatt- 
hour. But the company buys Government 
hydro at 5.4 mills. The company would thus 
clean up around $3,400,000 on a block of 
Shasta power like that purchased last year 
on generation alone to say nothing of re- 
tail profits. 

Try to envision the application of this 
policy to dams built and to be built in river 
valleys over the Nation and we begin to see 
what is at stake. 


THE FUTURE 


Manifestly, then, the present danger in 
these wheeling contracts as drawn, plus the 
Keating amendment, in shackling the hands 
of the Government and leaving it helpless 
to market its own power lies in the fact that 
the present war emergency is likely to can- 
tinue for several years. Succeeding Con- 
gresses undoubtedly will continue and ex- 
pand the policy. When permanent peace 
comes the cry will be that on account of the 
stupendous national debt the practice must 
be continued and the utility combine will 
then achieve what they have been battling 
for since the TVA Act of 1933—the capture of 
all power generated at Government dams 
now building if indeed the policy at exist- 
ing dams is not reversed by some future 
Congress. This writer well remembers that 
the final crucial struggle.in the passage of 
that act was over the Norris provisions for 
the right of the TVA Board to build its trans- 
mission system at will and not at the suffer- 
ance of the power companies. Further, that 
the right was saved only by the intervention 
of President Roosevelt. But for that, TVA 
today would probably be simply a generating 
station for private utilities and industry, 
municipal dwellers and agriculture would 
not be terved as they are and saving in ex- 
cess of $20,000,000 annually on their electric 
bills. Nor would like results be following 
from Boulder Dam and Bonneville-Coulee 
power, the latter being also threatened by 
this “economy” move. 


THE TALE OF TWO CITIES—A STUDY IN STATES- 
MANSHIP 


The contrast between what is now hap- 
pening in the Tennessee and Ohio River Val- 
leys affords an impressive lesson as to the 
importance to the national welfare in peace- 
time, and national security at any time, of 
including in multipurpose valley projects 
both power generation and publicly owned 
and operated transmission networks, 

Study these eloquent figures: 

Look at the powerful Tennessee. The 
TVA operates 27 flood-control, navigation 
dams of which 17 are high dams generating 
power; total, 3,000,000-kilowatt capacity. 
In fiscal 1950 the net generation was 17,- 
500,000,000 kilowatt-hours. Cost of dams, 
$677,635,000. Operating revenue for 1950, 
$57,800,000. Total operating revenue since 
1933, $426,000,000. 

Behold the powerless Ohio. On the Ohio 
River and tributaries the Army engineers 
have built, at a cost of over $1,000,000,000, 
148 low dams for navigation and flood control 
only. No power provided for. Engineers 
conservatively estimate the power potential 
of the system at 3,500,000 kilowatts with a 
yearly output of 10.5 billion kilowatt-hours, 
worth at least $36,000,000 but running to 
waste. 

If you ask an explanation of this startling 
anomaly the historic facts are that from 1921 
to 1033 the Harding-Coolidge-Hoover admin- 
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istrations fought to a standstill and defeated 
eight Norris bills which planned for unified 
development of the Tennessee for flood con- 
trol, navigation, and power. Coolidge pocket- 
vetoed one bill in 1928, Hoover another in 
1931 with a vituperative message describing 
Federal power development as degradation, 
but Roosevelt signed the TVA Act of 1933. 

During this same period’ the Army engi- 
neers in accordance with their ancient prac- 
tice and under the aegis of these Republican 
‘administrations planned and began con- 
struction of a series of low navigation flood- 
control dams on the Ohio and tributaries 
not one of which has even penstocks in- 
stalled for the generation of hydroelectric 
power as stated above. 


THE ATOMIC ENERGY COMMISSION FINDS 
THE YARDSTICK WORKS 


Whether or not the TVA yardstick is 
made of rubber, as its critics claim, it ap- 
pears to pack a terrific wallop in these days 
when Uncle Sam is buying power to operate 
his regular military establishments and the 
emergency defense plants. 

In a recent bulletin I showed that in 1949 
the electric bills for the Army, Navy, and Air 
Force totaled around $30,000,000 and that 
private company power cost an average of 
11 mills per kilowatt-hour; TVA power 4 
mills; Bonneville 2.5 mills. 

Now comes an instance which shows what 
the power companies can do when they have 
to meet real competition. 

Last October the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion decided to construct a new uranium- 
processing plant on a 5,000-acre site at the 
Government's Kentucky ordnance plant near 
Paducah on the Ohio River. Electric power 
needs required a 1,000,000-kilowatt installa- 
tior- operating at a 95-percent load factor. 

The Army navigation dams on the Ohio 
had no power, so the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission asked the American Gas & Electric 
Co. and the TVA to make bids. The com- 
pany declined. TVA said, “Yes; we are facing 
a shortage, but if Congress will appropriate 
the money, we will build your 1,000,000-kilo- 
watt plan and supply power at an :verage 
of 3.53 mills per kilowatt-hour.” The House 
Appropriations Committee was considering 
the matter favorably when an extraordinary 
thing happened. 

The Union Electric Co. of Missouri, the 
Illinois Power Co., and three other compa- 
nies organized a subsidiary styled “Electric 
Energy, Inc.,“ which barged in with an offer 
to build a steam plant right across the river 
near Joppa, Ill., and supply half of the total 
load at an average of 3.57 mills per kilowatt- 
hour, only a little higher than TVA’s 3.53 
mills per kilowatt-hour. 

Whereat the Atomic Energy Commission 
asked if TVA would recede and take half the 
business, the other half going to Electric 
Energy, Inc. Administrator Gordon R. Clapp 
replied it was quite agreeable as he was 
facing a shortage and was building four 
steam plants already to keep up with the 
war demand. Congress then reduced the 
TVA appropriation to $82,500,000 and the 
two plants are under construction with top 
priorities. 

Now this Paducah AEC plant will be run 
at top capacity and needs enormous quanti- 
ties of power. Estiniates were figured on a 95 
percent load factor and at that rate a 
1,000,000-kilowatt plant would generate in 
the neighborhood of 8,300,000,000 kilowatt- 
hours annually. But suppose there had been 
no TVA yardstick. In that case AEC would 
have been at the mercy of private companies 
and a conservative guess is it would have been 
compelled to pay at least 7 milis per kilo- 
watt-hour for this service. A little figuring 
will indicate therefore that by reason of TVA 
this one plan is saving AEC in the neighbor- 
hood of $30,000,009 per year, or enough to pay 
for the Goverument plant in 3 years time. 

And will Electric Energy, Inc., lose money? 
Oh, no. They will borrow the money from 


insurance companies at 3 percent to build 
the plant and are allowed 8 percent profit 
on their common stock. Hence eyebrows are 
raised and inquiries made as to why 
municipalities and REA cooperatives and 
others have to pay from 10 to 15 mills for 
service where there is no Government com- 
petition. 
REA FARMERS AFFECTED 


This Power Trust scheme is of vital con- 
cern to thousands and thousands of farmers 
who own the Rural Electrification Adminis- 
tration cooperatives. Over the Nation they 
buy wholesale power from reclamation and 
other Federal dams far cheaper than private 
companies will sell to them. Low-cost power 
means life or death for many cooperatives 
proposed in thin territory. Small industry 
and hamlets in such territory are also con- 
cerned. Montana has been hard hit from lack 
of Governemnt transmission lines denied 
by Congress and, likewise, the Southwestern 
Power Administration’s plan properly to con- 
nect up Federal dams all the way from Texas 
to Missouri has been blocked, with the result 
that some 55 REA co-ops in Oklahoma, Ar- 
Kansas, and Missouri serving over 210,000 
rural customers are still vainly looking to 
SWPA for power, to say nothing of 25 or 30 
municipalities which own their own distrib- 
uting systems. 

No wonder that REA Administrator Claude 
Wickard and Clyde T. Ellis, executive man- 
ager of the National Rural Electric Coopera- 
tive Association, fighting arm of the REA co- 
ops, are on the warpath and that Speaker 
RAYBURN protested these cuts. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Out of scores of instances that might be 
cited the few concrete cases herein described 
indicate the fiscal and economic significance 
of the wheeling policy of marketing public 
power as an economy measure in the war 
emergency when weighed in connection with 
the power trust’s war against complete Gov- 
ernment transmission systems. 

The political consequences which follow 
in all probability are no less impressive since 
the incentive is inherent in the arrangement. 

While the wheeling contracts are drawn 
for 10 years and may be canceled within that 
period on 3 years’ notice, it is unlikely, due 
to the home and world status, that they will 
be. If the Senate approves and the present 
reactionary trend continues it is a safe pre- 
diction that they will be multiplied and 
strengthened instead. The utilities, in ad- 
dition to their general opposition to public 
power and public transmission lines, will 
thus increase their efforts to control Federal, 
State, and municipal governments in order 
to perpetuate the temporary arrangement. 
That means, of course, picking and electing 
candidates within both the Republican and 
the Democratic parties with an operating 
lineup as at present, which ought to be head- 
lined the Coalition Party versus the Com- 
monweal Party. 

Coalition leaders appear to reason thus: 
Since risk capital cannot undertake the job, 
it is sound economy to appropriate hundreds 
of millions of tax dollars to construct a 
gigantic river-valley project; then, to save 
the taxpayer’s money, refuse a few more 
millions for transmission lines; then hand 
over to private utilities the power, which is 
the only money-making part of the project 
and worth, in the long-run, many times its 
entire cost: this will permit capital at no 
risk to tax the taxpayers through high rates 
by selling them their own power, ladle out 
the gravy, and save America from Stalin and 
creeping socialism. 

If that happens, and it may happen unless 
a political revolution occurs and a new 
twentieth century party emerges similar to 
the Jefferson-Lincoln tradition. Bad over- 
all results are bound to follow. 

Areas served by Federal power sent direct 
from the generators to great chemical and 
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other industries, or municipally owned dis- 
tributing systems and REA co-ops, which 
amortize capital investments, will have a dis- 
tinct advantage over areas served by private 
utilities either marketing their own power 
or power wheeled from Reclamation or other 
Government dams. 

To point this up, American housewives in 
these latter areas need not hope presently 
to be buying electricity at less than 1 cent 
per kilowatt-hour (sic) as a majority of 
Ontario and Winnipeg, Manitoba women are 
now doing. But TVA women can be as- 
sured. Their rates are already down from 
8.5 cents under private ownership in 1933 
to 1.5 cents in 1950, with the United States 
average close to double that. 

There is another poser for reflection. The 
necessity for flood control and soil and water 
conservation makes imperative Federal proj- 
ects in all great river valleys and numerous 
smaller ones. The “coordinating factor,” as 
engineers term it, and key to success, lies in 
all possible power production and delivery 
at the least possible rates to consumers. 

The question then arises: if the key is in 
the hands of private utilities what effect 
will that have upon the planning, construc- 
tion and management of these many-pur- 
pose undertakings? Is it likely that utility 
executives, or political leaders who share their 
viewpoint, will exhibit any better statesman- 
ship or regard for the general welfare and 
national defense in the future than they have 
in the past? 


Timidity and Fear or Prudence? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 26, 1951 


Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, in 
these troubled times when unscrupulous 
persons frequently force reason to give 
way to political expediency, and when 
truth is being replaced by unfounded 
charges, half-truths, and at times out- 
right lies propagated with the sole mo- 
tive of personal gain in mind, it is, in- 
deed, refreshing and heartening to find 
that some of our newspapers, such as 
the Milwaukee Journal, pursue a policy 
which continues to place truth, reason, 
and national good above partisan aims. 

Through editorials such as the one 
entitled “Timidity and Fear or Pru- 
dence?” which I would like to call to the 
attention of the Members of this body, 
these newspapers render invaluable 
service to their community and to the 
entire Nation. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend 
my remarks, I include and commend to 
the Members of Congress the editorial: 

TIMIDITY AND FEAR OR PRUDENCE? 

Nothing could be more dangerous to Amer- 
ica and the free world than the belief that 
the United States is being run by timidity 
and fear. 

It is a charge frequently made, drummed 
home day after day by opponents of our 
military and foreign policies. 

“Never before,” says General MacArthur, 
“have we geared national policy to timidity 
and fear.” 

Our leaders, says Harold Stassen, are con- 
ducting the “timid policy of fear.” 

“A group of whining, whimpering, craven 
appeasers,” says Senator JOSEPH MCCARTHY 
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with his typical, but hardly judicial, ap- 
proach, is preaching “the gospel of fear.” 

Who are the leaders being accused of 
timidity and fear? 

They are the men who directed and won 
the greatest war in history. They are the 
men whose decisions sent us into Korea to 
stop aggression, whose decisions defeated the 
Reds in Greece, whose decisions beat the 
Russians with the Berlin blockade. They 
are the men who directed many successful 
countermoves to Russian aggression and 
bully tactics, and who welded the free world 
together in and out of the United Nations 
for mutual defense. 

Why are they now being accused of fear 
and timidity? For political reasons, chiefly. 
For the plain words they spoke before the 
unprecedented MacArthur hearings—words 
that, far from being timid or fearful, showed 
courage tempered with prudence. 

It would be disastrous and stupid to be- 
lieve for a moment that these men lack 
courage, vision, or decisiveness. It would be 
equally disastrous to believe that they were 
not dedicated to the preservation of the 
American way and the free world. 

Few people have ever been faced with 
the need for intelligent appraisal, cool un- 
derstanding, and mature judgment that our 
people face today. Few people, in time of 
crisis, have ever been shown the inside of 
high policy making, the differing views, con- 
flicting facts, the uncertainties, and hesi- 
tations that inevitably go into the final de- 
cisions of their leaders. 

Normally people are confronted only with 
final decisions. They look upon leaders with 
history-book eyes and assume that decisions 
are unanimous, made with certainty and 
with all the facts at hand. Life isn’t like 
that—in your home or the Pentagon. 
Among those who charge timidity and fear, 
General MacArthur, at least, knows from 
experience that leaders are not automatons, 
grinding out decisions based on all the facts, 
that are always right. 

Giving a long look at high policy making— 
which, unfortunately, the MacArthur hear- 
ings gave the Russians, too—people must as- 
sess what they saw with maturity and intel- 
ligence. 

They must remember, too, what the United 
States aim is. It is to save the free world, 
for ourselves and our friends, and to help 
our friends help us do it. It is to keep Rus- 
sia from taking over any more of the world 
without war, if possible, with war if neces- 


sary. 

Seldom has there been a more difficult and 
delicate job. Seldom, in spite of mistakes, 
has a job been approached with more vision 
and courage. 

The job cannot be done if we heed the 
more hot-headed among us who are giving 
pep talks about bravery. The fact, for 
instance, that we do not bomb beyond the 
Yalu river is not timidity and fear; it is 
the reasoned judgment that such an action 
would increase the risk of war without suffi- 
ciently compensating gain. It is not timidity 
that keeps us from bombing Russia, as some 
extremists have recommended—it is unwill- 
ingness to risk war if war can be avoided and 
it is the moral disinclination to become an 


If reluctance to go to war, in case war can 
be avoided with integrity, constitutes cow- 
ardice, then most thinking men are cowards. 

But it is not cowardice. It is plain com- 
mon sense to conserve our strength to meet 
greater threats that may come. To dash off 
in full strength across the Yalu or against 
any other Communist diversionary move 
would lead only, as the Republican New York 
Herald Tribune puts it, to a “succession of 
Zalaklavas“—with light brigades charging 
to death with no purpose. 

America’s policy is to avoid war, o~ to fight 
any war that may come on our terms, to our 
best advantage. 

That is not timidity and it is not fear. 


Importation of Foreign Agricultural 
Workers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE J. McCARTHY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 26, 1951 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recor, I include the following: 

{From the Valley Morning Star] 
Jose KNOWS 
EDITOR THE STAR: . 

Jose Gonzalez is a hard-working man with 
a large family. Jose lives north of the Rio 
Grande. Jose is an American citizen. He 
pays taxes. The draft board sends his sons 
to Korea to stop bullets. 

Jose would be glad to help pick some of 
those million bales. He doesn't want to pick 
it for nothing, though, or almost nothing, 
like Pedro from across the river has to do. 
He can’t see picking cotton for $1.25 a 
hundred when the average rate for Texas 
last year was $2.45. He doesn’t want to live 
like Pedro has to live—in the brush! 

Soooooo, every year Jose has to leave his 
home in the valley and go up north, where 
he can work for decent wages. The cotton 
growers up there sell their cotton for the 
same price, but somehow they can afford 
to pay their pickers about twice as much. 
Jose knows the growers could pay that here 
if they had to, but they won't as long as 
they can keep on exploiting the starving 
people from Mexico. He has heard that the 
infant mortality rate in the valley is about 
twice as high as the Texas average. So is 
the tuberculosis rate. He thinks this may 
be because the valley growers don't have 
to provide their workers decent living quar- 
ters, or the money to get them. 

Now, Jose is not puzzled. He may pick 
cotton for a living, but he is nobody's fool. 
He has heard that our President appointed a 
Commission on Migratory Labor awhile back 
to look into the whole thing. This commis- 
sion talked to lots of people. They examined 
lots of statistics. Finally, they reported to 
the President that we could harvest our 
crops with our own citizens if we really 
wanted to. They said that alien labor has 
kept down farm wages, especially in places 
like the valley. They said that manufactur- 
ers used to raise the same how! for alien labor 
that farmers do now, but that they learned 
to do without it when they had to. 

Jose knows that partly because of this 
report, our Government is now making a 
serious attempt to stem the tide of illegal 
immigration. They are doing a good job of 
it. This makes the big farmers very mad. 
They have always gotten away with exploit- 
ing wetbacks, and now they hate to take 
a cut in those big profits they had counted 
on. They may have to pay decent picking 
rates, like the cotton growers in north 
Texas. No, Jose is not puzzled at all. He 
is happy. 

Sincerely, 
NEIL Ray HENDRICKS. 

BROWNSVILLE. 


[From the All Valley Morning Express of 
June 23, 1951] 


WETBACK AIRLIFT 


From the Most Reverend Robert E. Lucey, 
archbishop of San Antonio and a member 
of the President’s Commission on Migratory 
Labor, comes word of praise for what the 
Immigration Service is to do. Ina 
letter received jointly by A. R. Mackey, Com- 
missioner of Immigration and Naturalization 
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Service, in Washington, and local immigra- 
tion officials, the archbishop said: 

“The efforts of the Immigration and Natu- 
ralization Service to repatriate alien agricul- 
tural workers who are illegally in this coun- 
try should have the grateful support of every 
loyal citizen. When a man is in the United 
States illegally he is flouting the law of our 
Government and he should not be rewarded 
with employment. * * * These alien 
workers deserve our profound sympathy. 
They are desperately poor and exploited. 
The future holds no promise for them. Pri- 
vate enterprise and government in their own 
country should provide them with employ- 
ment.” 

Archbishop Lucey also condemned low 
wages and poor working conditions of alien 
workers in the lower Rio Grande Valley, say- 
ing some south Texas farmers find it profit- 
able to hire wetbacks at wages which will 
not support an American family in decent 
and frugal comfort. 

In closing, he said: “Criticism should not 
deter you from your duty. * * * Your 
Department deserves the gratitude of every 
good American in your determination to en- 
force the law of the land.” 


Aroused and Active Interest in Govern- 
ment Shown in Responses to Question- 
naire by People in Twenty-first Texas 
District 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. 0. C. FISHER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 26, 1951 


Mr. FISHER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I include the re- 
sults of a poll I recently conducted in 
the Twenty-first Texas District, which 
I have the honor to represent. There 
were more than 12,000 replies, repre- 
senting more than 25 percent of those 
to whom the questionnaires were sent. 
This indicates an aroused and sincere 
interest in the Government and the 
world situation with which we are con- 
fronted. 

The questions and answers, with the 
results indicated by percentages, are 
here set out: 

1. Do you favor an amendment to the Con- 
stitution removing from the President the 
exclusive authority which the Constitution 
now gives him for making appointments and 
replacements of military feld commanders? 
Yes, 53 percent; no, 43 percent. 

2. Do you subscribe to General MacAr- 
thur’s proposal that there be: (1) Intensifi- 
cation of our economic blockade against 
China and the imposition of a naval blockade 
against the China coast; (2) removal of re- 
strictions on air reconnaissance of China's 
coastal areas and of Manchuria; and (3) re- 
moval of restrictions on the Chinese Nation- 
alists on Formosa with logistical support to 
contribute to their effective operation 
against the Chinese mainland? Yes, 69 per- 
cent; no, 19 percent. 

3. Do you consider the prevention of Com- 
munist expansion in the Far East as being 
vital to our own American security? Yes, 91 
percent; no, 5 percent. 

4. Do you believe that a year from now the 
United States will be in a better position, 
relatively speaking, to wage a global war, 
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if one is forced upon us, than at present? 
Yes, 73 percent; no, 17 percent. 

5. Do you think the United States should 
take steps now to build up an army of Jap- 
anese soldiers to be ready to fight the Com- 
munists if Japan is attacked? Yes, 90 per- 
cent; no, 5 percent. 

6. Do you regard the continued independ- 
ence of Western European countries and 
their freedom from Russian control as being 
vital to our own American security? Yes, 
94 percent; no, 4 percent. 

7. Do you believe Western Germany should 
be permitted and encouraged to rearm, pro- 
vided there is ample protection against a re- 
vival of Prussian militarism? Yes, 87 per- 
cent; no, 7 percent. 

8. Do you believe the United States is 
doing right in cooperating (by providing 
some troops and military equipment) with 
the 12 Atlantic Pact countries of Europe in 
creating a joint defense under General Eisen- 
hower against possible Communist aggres- 
sion? Yes, 90 percent; no, 5 percent. 

9. Do you favor the adoption of a universal 
military training program requiring all able- 
bodied young men who have not had mili- 
tary service to have at least 6 months of 
military training? Yes, 83 percent; no, 13 
percent. 

10. Do you approve of the actions of Con- 
gress in investigating and exposing Com- 
munists in and out of Government, and of 
other investigations (such as RC, or- 
ganized crime, 5 percenters, etc.) being 
conducted under directions of Congress? 
Yes, 97 percent; no, 1 percent. 

11. Do you think the RFC should be abol- 
ished? Yes, 63 percent; no, 20 percent. 

12. Should Congress make substantial re- 
ductions in PMA payments to farmers and 
ranchmen for range practices such as drilling 
water wells, building dams, mesquite eradi- 
cation, etc., during this emergency? Yes, 76 
percent; no, 20 percent. 

13. Should taxes be raised, if necessary, 
on a pay-as-you-go plan, for adequate de- 
fense appropriations, provided all nones- 
sential spending is eliminated? Yes, 83 per- 
cent; no, 12 percent, 

14. Do you favor amending the wage and 
hour law to increase the present workweek to 
at least 44 hours, during this emergency? 
Yes, 85 percent; no, 10 percent. 

15. The President’s budget message con- 
tended that in the interest of national de- 
fense the Congress should enact the so-called 
Fair Deal program by including socialized 
medicine, the Brannan farm plan, and civil 
rights. Do you agree? Yes, 6 percent; no, 
87 percent. 


ACCURATE CROSS SECTION OF VIEWS OBTAINED 


Mr. Speaker, this method of obtain- 
ing the benefit of the views of the peo- 
ple, and inviting their suggestions and 
comments, has been employed by a num- 
ber of Members recently and is proving 
most successful. 

In submitting the questionnaire, I 
prefaced the questions by saying: 

As your Congressman I value and welcome 
the views and suggestions of the people. I, 
of course, have very strong convictions re- 
garding many of the questions submitted, 
But it is often helpful and a source of pride 
to be able to cite the composite expression 
of the views of my constituents. 


The results of this attempt to obtain a 
cross section of the views of the people 
on major issues are most significant. It 
is a barometer of public interest and it 
is an accurate yardstick of the thinking 
of the people on the questions submitted, 
as well as others covered in thousands 
of timely, interesting, and revealing 
comments. 
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To illustrate the interest of the peo- 
ple in this method of obtaining their 
views, I should like to quote briefly from 
several of the comments, taken at 
random: 

A Del Rio County official: 


I congratulate you in getting out this 
questionnaire. I think you can better serve 
your people if you know what they want. 


A San Angelo businessman: 


Just a note to express my appreciation for 
this type of work that you are doing. We at 
home do a lot of talking about what is going 
on in Washington, and I for one appreciate 
getting to tell it to you. 


A Lampasas photographer: 

Your idea of sending out an opinion poll 
such as this one is excellent, I think. So 
many of us have definite ideas that we intend 
to submit to our representatives but we 
never seem to get around to it. 


A Miles dairy farmer: 


We do appreciate your consideration of 
your constituents and realize their views are 
varied and only opinion and that you must 
have convictions of your own as you stated. 
But we do appreciate the job you are doing. 


A Kerrville college professor: 


I heartily commend your practice of send- 
ing us these questionnaires, and it is a privi- 
lege to cooperate with you in this way. We 
are proud of you for listening to our desires 
and beliefs, 


A Mason rancher: 


You are to be commended in your en- 
deavor to secure the ideas of the people you 
serve, to guide you in making sound, un- 
biased decisions for their benefit and not 
your own. In these challenging times we 
need statesmen who will serve the people 
and not politicians who serve themselves and 
their group. 


A Richland Springs farmer: 


This questionnaire is what I have been 
hoping for. 


A Brady carpenter-painter: 


As best you know our decisions are based 
mostly on opinions and not too many facts, 
Since you are in a better position to better 
judge and make these decisions we are re- 
lying on you. Your interest in our interest 
is heart warming. 


A Castell stock farmer: 


More letters of this sort should be sent to 
every person in the United States of America, 
and then we would have Government for 
and by the people. 


A Winters housewife: 


I appreciate very much this opportunity 
of expressing my opinion on such impor- 
tant matters. I believe it gives us people 
more of a feeling of taking part and there- 
fore helps us to do our duty as citizens. 


A Utopia school superintendent: 


I believe this is a valuable survey and 
should be more widely employed by legisla- 
tors . I read this to my civics class 
in high school and we had some “heated” 
responses. 


A Uvalde ranchman: 


We have more confidence in you as our 
Representative for this gesture. 


A Brownwood minister: 

I deeply appreciate men who will put 
their Nation and its people ahead of self 
and party politics * * *. I appreciate 
your interest and hope that your constitu- 
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ency will respond to this opportunity to ex- 
press themselves in this small way. 


A Coleman businessman and farmer: 

I think you have something here and I 
only want you to go on using your own good 
judgment as you have heretofore done in 
preserving our American way of life. 
MOST PEOPLE SUPPORT ATLANTIC PACT PROGRAM 


In answer to question 8, relating to our 
cooperation with the 12 Atlantic Pact 
nations, 90 percent look with favor upon 
our participation. Many, however, urged 
that the European countries be required 
to do their full share and not unload a 
major part of it on the United States, 
as has been the case in the United Na- 
tions intervention. The views of many 
can be summarized in the words of a 
Brownwood Navy reservist, now on ac- 
tive duty: 

I think we should cooperate with the 12 
Atlantic Pact nations, and help them and 
equip their troops. I don’t think we are 
demanding enough of them, however. 


It will be recalled that General Eisen- 
hower, upon his return and report to 
Congress following his inspection in 
Europe after his appointment as Su- 
preme Commander of the International 
Army, stated that the Europeans could 
and should provide most of the troops 
for the joint force. 


UMT IS POPULAR 


Universal military training is popu- 
lar in the Twenty-first Congressional 
District, where the people have always 
been alert to the dangers confronting our 
Nation and the need for adequate pre- 
paredness to defend it and help preserve 
the peace in this world. A total of 83 
percent answered in favor of UMT. A 
few of the hundreds of comments on the 
subject will be of interest: 

A San Angelo ranchman: ; 

I certainly favor the UMT program. I am 
proud I could give 3 years of my time in 
World War I and that my two sons gave 3% 
years of theirs in World War II. * * 
Certainly other parents can spare their ees 
for 1 year, if we can do that. The benefits 
from discipline, physical education, travel, 
etc., more than offset hardship from the 
break in school. 


A Brady sales representative: 
Since I am a veteran of World War II and 


saw the importance of military training, I am 
very much in favor of UMT. 


A Uvalde auto dealer and farmer: 

As an ex-Marine and combat veteran, let 
me assure you that you cannot train a man 
to fight in a mere 6 months. 

UMT IS SEPARATE FROM DRAFT 


Under the terms of a bill recently en- 
acted, the framework for UMT is spelled 
out, to start whenever the drafting of 
men under 19 is halted by the President 
or by congressional resolution. All 
UMT trainees will be required to train 
for 6 months, then be on reserve for 714 
years. In other words, as the current 
needs for men in military service is 
met and the draft of young men is no 
longer necessary to meet most of the re- 
quirements, the universal training pro- 
gram will be inaugurated. 

The period of military training under 
the UMT program is set at 6 months. 
The Senate bill on the subject put the 
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period at 4 months, but in conference the 
House version was accepted. While 
many of the comments that have come 
to me express the fear that the 6 months 
is not long enough, it is pointed out that 
the training will be followed by a period 
of 7½ years in reserve units. The Reg- 
ular Army training program for each 
man is now, as it was during World War 
II, for a period of 14 weeks. In hearings 
before the House Armed Services Com- 
mittee, of which I am a member, wit- 
nesses agreed that the 6 months’ training 
would not leave the young man ready 
for combat, but would give him basic 
training, including military terminology, 
lessons in discipline, how to get along 
with his associates in service, and there- 
by enable him to be called up later if an 
emergency should develop and be able to 
complete adequate training with a mini- 
mum of delay. 

The UMT is designed to establish a 
manpower pool which will provide the 
men for a strong Reserve. It was felt 
that as soon as we have thus created 
a strong Reserve, we can then reduce 
the size of our standing forces and 
thereby greatly reduce the expense of 
maintaining a large force in being 

A commission controlled by civilians 
will work out details of the military- 
training program, to be approved by 
Congress. The commission may, if it 
considers the plan desirable, permit the 
6-month period to be broken into two 
3-month training periods. Unlike the 
universal military training methods that 
have been employed in many European 
countries in the past, our program will 
at all times be under civilian control. 

DEFERMENT POLICY 


In referring to the subject of universal 
military training, many people, with un- 
derstandable reason, question a policy 
which allegedly defers young men from 
military service who happen to be able 
to attend college. Such would put a 
premium upon those fortunate enough to 
be able to attend college, and would im- 
pose an unfair share of the burden of 
military service upon those not finan- 
cially or for other reasons not able to 
pursue a college career. 

DEFERMENTS TO ATTEND COLLEGE IS AT DISCRE- 
TION OF LOCAL DRAFT BOARDS 

It appears likely that there is some 
misunderstanding of what the law ac- 
tually provides with respect to defer- 
ments to attend college. Under the law 
high-school students will be deferred un- 
til they graduate from high school or at- 
tain the age of 20 if still in high school. 
College students may, under the law, be 
deferred until they complete their aca- 
demic year but if they are deferred to 
complete an academic year they may not 
thereafter be deferred by statute to com- 
plete another academic year. 

The law provides that no local selec- 
tive service board may be required to 
defer any college student based upon a 
Government-sponsored test score or 
upon the student’s class standing. 

The law does, subject to the above- 
defined freedom of action by local 
boards, give the President the authority 
to provide for deferment of categories of 
persons whose activity in study, re- 
search, or medical, dental, veterinary, 


optometric, osteopathic, scientific, phar- 
maceutical, chiropratic, chiropodial, or 
other endeavors is found to be necessary 
to the maintenance of the national 
health, safety, or interest.” 

It is important to point out, however, 
that if local draft boards should in their 
discretion see fit to defer students en- 
gaged in such study and research, the 
students by obtaining such deferment 
would but postpone their induction and 
service and they would not become 
exempt from induction for such reasons, 

Under this authority the President has, 
through Selective Service, prescribed cer- 
tain conditions whereby graduate stu- 
dents and certain undergraduate stu- 
dents demonstrating outstanding aca- 
demic and research ability in their 
classes, may have their induction post- 
poned pending completion of their 
courses. This, again, is granted only at 
the discretion of local draft boards. 

INVESTIGATIONS FAVORED 


While the tabulation shows a solid ap- 
proval of congressional investigations, 
many of the comments deplore outcrop- 
pings of politics, bickering and waste of 
time and money involved in some of the 
exhaustive hearings that are conducted. 
Others feel the FBI should do all the in- 
vestigating, while many think there is 
not enough done about the exposures 
that do take place. 

Under the separations-of-powers sys- 
tem set up by our Constitution, the leg- 
islative branch cannot, of course, indict, 
try, or punish any one for an infraction 
of the law. That is the prerogative of 
the courts. 

The investigative power granted to 
Congress is designed to enable the law- 
makers to uncover loopholes or other 
deficiencies in the laws and thereby bet- 
ter enable the enactment of corrective 
and improved laws. This power also en- 
ables the legislative branch to help pro- 
tect the public interest by exposures of 
wrongdoing in the administration of the 
laws. All testimony obtained by such 
committees is usually transcribed and 
made available to the FBI and the grand 
juries and law-enforcement agencies for 
such use as they may be able to make 
of them. 

While some hearings unfortunately be- 
come entangled with politics, they often 
result in stronger laws to correct those 
found to be deficient. And from time 
to time evidence thus obtained is useful 
to the grand juries in ferreting out crime 
and returning indictments. For ex- 
ample, good use was made of evidence 
obtained by congressional committees 
in the indictments of the 12 Communist 
leaders, whose conviction for conspiring 
to overthrow our Government, upheld by 
the Supreme Court, followed. The Hol- 
lywood pro-Communist writers went to 
jail as a result of indictments for con- 
tempt of a congressional committee. 
Judith Coplon, the State Department 
employee, was indicted and convicted as 
a result of a congressional hearing. The 
same was true of Alger Hiss. Two promi- 
nent city officials in New York were in- 
dicted and convicted following the Crime 
Investigating Committee hearings there 


a few weeks ago. Five were indicted in . 


New Orleans. Scores of others could be 
mentioned. 
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PEOPLE FAVOR PAY AS YOU GO PROVIDED WASTE 
AND EXTRAVAGANCE IS ELIMINATED 


On the issue of increasing taxes, on 
a pay-as-you-go plan, for adequate de- 
fense appropriations, the score on re- 
sponses was 33 percent for and 12 per- 
cent against. Practically all answers, 
however, emphasized that tax raises can 
be justified only if nonessential spending 
is eliminated. 

It is my hope, Mr. Speaker, that the 
Congress will take note of that attitude 
because I believe it is typical of the aver- 
age American. Thus far this year the 
House of Representatives has succeeded 
in reducing the President’s budget re- 
quests by more than 82,000,000, 000. 
Other appropriation bills remain to be 
considered, and additional cuts will un- 
doubtedly be made. In my opinion, the 
retrenchments could and should ap- 
proximate $6,000,000,000 on nonmilitary 
items. And there is much waste by the 
military that should be eliminated. 
Watchdog committees in both the House 
and Senate are now functioning, under- 
taking to ferret out instances of waste 
in connection with military procurement. 
Much good has been accomplished, but 
much remains to be done. The House 
watchdog committee, of which I am a 
member, has been working for weeks on 
this problem, and has already uncovered 
and put a stop to several instances of 
practices that are wasteful and lacking 
in sound administrative policies. 

PEOPLE WANT VOTES IN CONGRESS TO BE FREE 
OF POLITICAL CONSIDERATION 


Mr. Speaker, during these times of big 
government, when pressures are being 
exerted by various interests; when the 
Federal Government is faced with a huge 
public debt and a tremendous prepared- 
ness program is progressing—the people 
are more than anxious that Members of 
Congress vote for retrenchments on non- 
essentials, regardless of politics, 


PEOPLE BACK STEPPED-UP PREPAREDNESS 


Among the large numbers of comments 
concerning preparedness there is uni- 
versal evidence of a united America on 
that subject. The people very rightly 
view with alarm evidences that crop up 
occasionally of lack of unity in govern- 
ment on the subject of preparedness. 

While it is true that the preparedness 
program has lagged somewhat, it is 
proper to point out that during the past 
year Americaghas rearmed on a con- 
siderable scale. The Army, Navy, and 
Air Force have increased enlistments to 
a point approximating 3,000,000. Many 
industrial plants have been converted to 
the manufacture of tanks, guns, planes, 
and military equipment. Several billion 
dollars in procurement contracts have 
been let. 

Since the end of World War II, the 
Congress has responded to every request 
from the President and the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff for legislation and funds for 
military purposes. Indeed, even more 
than the military planners requested has 
on occasions been voted. An example 
in point was the action of Congress back 
in 1949 in approving a 68-group Air 
Force, including the appropriation of 
funds to support it, including procure- 
ment for new planes. It will be recalled, 
however, that the President withheld 
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$648,000,000 of that amount from com- 
mitment for the purposes intended by 
Congress. 

Speaking of the Air Force, its enlarge- 
ment, while not as rapid as many of us 
had hoped for, is proceeding rapidly. 
For example, as of June 30, 1950, we had 
only 48 air groups and 415,000 personnel 
in that service, whereas as of April 30, 
the strength had risen to 727,000 per- 
sonnel, with 81 air groups. On June 30, 
a year ago, United States Air Force in- 
stallations totaled 110. At present the 
number of active installations is ap- 
proximately 200. 

NOT BY MIGHT AND POWER ALONE 


Mr. Speaker, in concluding this report 
on the magnificent response to the ques- 
tionnaire, it would seem quite appro- 
priate to include a comment or two of 
the large number reminding us that this 
is a Christian Nation, dedicated to faith 
in the Supreme Being. Rev. Harry C. 
Wigger, pastor of the First Baptist 
Church of Santa Anna, was one of many 
ministers, as well as many laymen, who 
reminded of these simple truths. 

We need to turn to God for strength in 
this national emergency— 


He said, quoting: 

It is not by might nor power but by My 
spirit, saith the Lord. 

Righteousness exalteth a nation but sin is 
a reproach to any people. 


A layman wrote: 

Why don’t more Americans pick up a coin 
and read “In God We Trust“? That isn’t 
being done enough and I think that is why 
things are beginning to look tough. 


The Role of the Lawyer in Military 


Procurement 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. OWEN BREWSTER 


OF MAINE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, June 26, 1951 


Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix an article entitled “The 
Role of the Lawyer in Military Procure- 
ment,” by E. K. Gubin, of the California 
bar. The article appeared in the May 
1951 issue of the Federal Bar Journal. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE ROLE OF THE LAWYER IN MILITARY 

PROCUREMENT 
(By E. K. Gubin)! 

With the armed services now buying at 
the rate of $4,000,000,000 a month, practi- 
cally every business will sooner or later be 
engaged in Government procurement. Law- 
yers representing these businesses will have 
more and more to do with procurement. 

The question immediately arises: Exactly 
what should a lawyer do when a client comes 
to him and asks for assistance in securing 
a contract from the armed services? 


Of the California bar, now practicing ad- 
ministrative law in Washington, D. C. 


There are differences of opinion as to the 
role of the lawyer in Government procure- 
ment, Some lawyers believe they should 
run the whole show, including the actual 
getting of the contract. There are others 
who say a lawyer should devote himself 
only to the strict legal matters involved in 
procurement, and not act as a salesman for 
the client. There are still others who be- 
lieve the lawyer should be a coordinator, sit- 
ting in on all proceedings, handling some 
aspects himself, and designating to others 
tho handling of the rest. 

It is the purpose of this article to discuss 
the problems which arise in Government 
procurement and try to indicate exactly 
what the lawyer can or should do to assist 
his client. 

It would seem that a lawyer's Job should 
be more than reading the law and advising 
a client concerning the legal aspects of a 
procurement contract. The average lawyer 
is a well-educated individual. In his under- 
graduate years of college, he would have nor- 
mally taken courses in economics and 
through experience in handling legal mat- 
ters for businessmen should have gained 
some practical knowledge of the operations 
of a business enterprise. 

Of course the lawyer we are speaking about 
is not the average general practitioner. The 
lawyer who deals in procurement matters 
should ke one who is educated in adminis- 
trative law, and who has thoroughly mas- 
tered the Armed Services Procurement Act of 
1947, the armed services procurement regula- 
tion, and all other laws and regulations per- 
taining to Government procurement. He 
should know how to deal with Government 
officials, and be an expert, not an amateur, 
as regards procurement. 

Accordingly it would seem to me that the 
role of this trained lawyer in Government 
procurement is like that of a quarterback of 
a football team. He should usually call the 
signals, sometimes carry the ball, but at all 
times remember that there are other men on 
the team who could likewise carry the ball in 
many instances far better than he could. 
These are the engineers, accountants, and 
other technical men employed by the client. 

At this point some comment should be 
made on the clause found in most armed 
services booklets dealing with procurement. 
The armed services reiterate that no busi- 
nessman needs any outside help to get busi- 
ness from the service—that all a businessman 
has to do is come to the Army, Navy, or Air 
Force and deal direct. 

Theoretically this observation is absolutely 
correct, but from a practical standpoint the 
average smaller-business man needs outside 
help. The larger firm has its trained Govern- 
ment representatives who can be sent to var- 
ious installations without too much trouble. 
These men know Government procurement, 
and their companies need not hire any out- 
siders. 

The smaller-business man, on the other 
hand, if he wants Government business, has 
no one to send to an armed service buying 
office but himself. Normally this office is far 
removed from his own place of business and 
he cannot afford to go running around the 
country and leaye his business to be run by 
the few assistants that he has. He is the 
man, more than anyone else, who needs the 
services of a lawyer trained in procurement 
matters. He should, of course, avoid five-per- 
-centers, and he will soon find out that his 
lawyer's advice will obviate the need of any 
other outside help. 

Let us follow two typical procurements, 
one a bid matter and the other a negotiated 
matter, and see exactly where a lawyer fits 
into the various steps of the proceedings. 

The average small-business man normally 
comes to his lawyer and states that he would 
like to get some Government business. He 
relies on the training and experience of the 
lawyer to tell him what next to do. 
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The first thing the lawyer should do is to 
advise that Government buying is both by 
bid, which is a, formal proceeding, and by 
negotiation, which is an informal proceed- 
ing. He should further explain that at the 
present time negotiation is the method 
whereby most contracts are entered into, but 
that bidding is still a strong factor in the 
securing of Government business. 

He should advise the client where to get 
Government publications which tell what 
branches of the armed services are buying 
what items and where. He might explain 
how the client gets on a bidders’ list and 
indicate in a broad way how Government 
business is secured, that there is no short 
cut to Government business, and that the 
usual commercial practice of plugging the 
product with the person buying will get re- 
sults in the long run. 

The lawyer might explain how the 38 
major buying offices of the Army, which are 
spread throughout the country, operate; how 
the one buying office of the Air Force at 
Wright Field operates, and how the 16 major 
buying offices of the Navy function in Wash- 
ington and in the field. 

The first thing a client might want to 
know is whether his particular product meets 
the Government's specifications. He might 
very well determine this himself but he 
will need copies of the Government specifica- 
tions. If Government specifications are dif- 
ferent, the client might then ask his lawyer 
to see if something could be done to either 
change the Government's specifications or 
to allow the client to bid with the alternate 
specifications of the client being used in- 
stead of the actual Government specifica- 
tions, 

After the client is placed on a bidders’ 
list and receives a bid, the client could very 
well have his lawyer check the bid when 
it is filled out to make certain that it is 
responsible to the invitation. 

Possibly there will be some requirement 
concerning inspection of the plant. Then 
again there may be some question of plant 
security if the item to be manufactured is 
arestricted item. Also, if independent sales- 
men have been hired by the client to attempt 
to secure contracts, the attorney should be 
asked to determine whether or not the in- 
dependent salesmen should be classed as 
5-percenters. 

The invitation may ask for a bond. Pos- 
sibly the Government would be willing to 
waive this. The attorney should be asked 
to check with the source issuing the invita- 
tion. Also, there may be some question of 
delivery dates, and again the attorney can 
check this for the client. 

After the bid is filed the client may want 
to either withdraw it or modify it. He can 
do this, of course, before the bids are opened, 
but to make certain he follows proper pro- 
cedures his lawyer may very well handle this 
for him. : 

When the bids are opened the lawyer again 
comes into the picture. Possibly the client 
is not the low bidder dollar-wise, but because 
of the Armed Services Procurement Act of 
1947, and regulations issued thereunder, 
other factors besides price can be considered 
by the procurement officer. Thus the lawyer 
might help the client submit to the pro- 
curement officer the information that the 
client's facilities, technical organization, rep- 
utation, and other factors should warrant 
the client receiving the bid as against the 
person putting in the lowest dollar figure. 

In certain instances the lawyer might file 
a protest against an award being given to 
another bidder, and help the client properly 
present the protest to the procuring official. 

Possibly there will be minor informalities 
or irregularities in the client’s bid. There 
again the lawyer can again come in and help 
straighten the problem out with the procure- 
ment office. 
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No matter how accurate a client may be, 
he sometimes makes mistakes in filling out 
the bid papers. The lawyer in checking the 
bid may miss these technical errors and 
they may appear only after the bid is open. 

Here again the lawyer must come in to 
prove to the procurement officer that “the 
mistake was mutual, or that error was 80 
apparent that it must be presumed the con- 
tracting officer knew of the mistake at the 
time of acceptance.” 

This would include clerical mistakes such 
as placing a decimal point in the wrong 
place, and nonclerical mistakes such as a 
bid with a price far lower than the others, 
and, all other bids being around the same 
price level. 

Normally the client won’t have too much 
of a choice as to the type of contract he can 
get if the procurement officer decides he is 
to get a contract. However, the lawyer may 
be of some assistance in helping the client 
decide that he should ask for one type of 
contract as against another. For example, 
the lawyer may point out that because of 
rising prices the client should ask for a fixed 
price contract containing a provision for 
redetermination of price after one-third of 
the contract has been completed. In this 
regard it is best that the client allow the 
lawyer to talk with the legal representative 
of the procurement office about the type of 
contract rather than have the discussion be 
between the client and the procurement 
officer who normally is not a lawyer. 

It may happen that even after the con- 
tract is entered into which both the Govern- 
ment and the client think is fair at the time, 
something may become apparent which re- 
quires the contract to be reopened, amended 
or corrected. Realizing that amendments 
may be necessary for contracts without price 
redetermination, or for contracts where a 
mistake occurs but is not discovered until 
after the contract is signed, the Department 
of Defense has activated three contract ad- 
justment boards, one each for the Army, Air 
Force, and Navy. These boards act very in- 
formally, but under ordinary circumstances 
a lawyer can be permitted to appear and ar- 
gue his client’s case or can be allowed to 
submit written briefs in support of the cli- 
ent's position. 

When we come to negotiation as contra- 
distinguished from invitation to bid, we find 
that more than ever the lawyer should be at 
the client’s elbow. The reason is that nego- 
tiation, being informal, has few ground 
rules. One procurement officer may request 
only one quotation from five different 
sources, whereas another procurement offi- 
cer may ask the five different sources for 
two or three quotations, one after the other, 
in an attempt to drive the final contract 
price down. 

Newcomers to Government procurement 
are sometimes baffled by negotiation proc- 
esses and procedures and are unaware of 
their rights and limitations, because there is 
nothing in print on the subject. Here is 
where a lawyer trained in administrative law 
can really do a service for his client. He can 
show the client what his rights are under 
the usual rules of administrative, law, and in 
9 cases out of 10 solve most procurement 
problems this way before they even arise. 

After the contract is entered into the cli- 
ent may have some financial problems. Here 
is where the lawyer can again give proper ad- 
vice by indicating that under the Defense 
Production Act of 1950 it is possible to se- 
cure money from the Government for oper- 
ating expenses (V loans) or plant expansion 
(sec, 302, loan). He might help the client 
prepare the proper applications and assist 
in processing them. 

Then again the question of tax amortiza- 
tion may play an important part in whether 
or not the client wants to build new build- 


ings in which to handle his Government or- 
ders. Here the attorney can assist in the 
preparation of the application for a certifi- 
cate of necessity and also assist in his proc- 
essing. 

Most clients will want to know whether 
they are subject to renegotiation, and if so, 
what to do at the very start to prepare for 
this. Here the lawyer can explain the prin- 
ciples of renegotiation—that subcontracts as 
well as contracts (not profits) in excess of 
$250,000 in any fiscal year are subject to re- 
view to determine whether excess profits 
have been made—and instruct the client 
what to do to prepare for such review. If 
there is a hearing before the renegotiation 
board the lawyer can, of course, step in and 
handle the case promptly because of his prior 
knowledge of the entire transaction. 

The last problem concerning the lawyer’s 
role in Government procurement arises 
when the question is raised as to fees which 
lawyers should charge. The best method 
for lawyers to follow is te charge a retainer 
fee instead of making a straight contingency 
arrangement. The lawyer’s fee should be 
based on time spent and results secured, 
rather than on a contingency arrangement. 

Whether the retainer should be on a 
monthly basis, a yearly basis, or a fixed fee 
basis is a matter for a lawyer’s own con- 
science, but at all everts the use of con- 
tingency fees should be avoided as much as 
possible, 

In summary, then, it should be noted that 
a lawyer, particularly one trained in admin- 
istrative law, has a definite role in Govern- 
ment procurement. He should not be a 
merchant selling his client’s wares to pro- 
curement officers, but should render the 
usual professional service and advice while 
sitting at his client’s elbow at every stage of 
the proceedings. He can save his client 
from many headaches and worries by advice 
at the proper time, and can often save a 
contract for a client by indicating the proper 
action a client should take under the broad 
rules of administrative law. His services 
being of a highly professional nature should 
be compensated for in a professional way, 
and this means that contingency fees should 
be rarely, if ever, relied upon, 


Tke Voice of America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MIKE MANSFIELD 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 26, 1951 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I am 
happy to call to the attention of the 
House the fact that the Voice of Amer- 
ica is stepping up its campaign of truth 
to the Soviet Union. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include the following State Department 
release and statements: 


The Voice of America will step up its cam- 
paign of truth to the Soviet Union with 
the inauguration Sunday, June 24, of daily 
broadcasts in Tatar, Turkestani, Azerbaijani, 
and Armenian. New programs also will be 
initiated on the same date in Malayan and 
Burmese, 

Translated statements by Vice President 
Berkley will be broadcast in the opening 
Malayan and Burmese programs, and state- 
ments by Secretary Acheson, translated into 
each of the languages, will be used in all six 
of the inaugural programs, The Burmese 
broadcast also will include a statement by 
James Barrington, Burmese Ambassador to 
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. 
the United States, and the Armenian pro- 
gram will include a sermon by the Reverend 
M. Manigian, oldest Armenian Minister in 
the United States. 

The new daily 15-minute programs to the 
Soviet Union will be beamed from trans- 
mitters in the United States, with simulta- 
neous relays by broadcasting facilities at 
Munich and Tangier, on the following sched- 
ule: Tatar, 9:30 a. m., eastern daylight time 
(5:30 p. m., area time); Turkestani, 9:45 
a. m., eastern daylight time (6:45 p. m., area 
time); Azerbaijani, 10 a. m., eastern daylight 
time (6 p. m., area time); Armenian, 10:45 
a. m., eastern daylight time (6:45 p. m., area 
time). The new programs will supplement 
bro xdcasts already being beamed to listeners 
in the Soviet Union in Russian, Ukrainian, 
and Georgian, 

Additional coverage to Soviet~controlled 
areas has recently been initiated in Estonian, 
Latvian, and Lithuanian broadcasts. 

The daily 15-minute Malayan and Bur- 
mese programs will be broadcast from state- 
side transmitters with simultaneous relay 
by Manila and Honolulu. The schedule will 
be: Malayan, 9:30 a. m., eastern daylight 
time (9 p. m., area time); Burmese, 9:45 
a. m., eastern daylight time (8:15 p. m., area 
time). 

All of the new programs will feature news 
and commentary. 

Also on Sunday the Voice of America will 
add daily 15-minute programs to the pres- 
ent schedules in Italian and Turkish. This 
will increase the Italian language output 
to 1 hour and 25 minutes daily and the Turk- 
ish language output to 1 hour daily. 

The additions will increase the total out- 
put of the Voice of America to more than 
48 program-hours daily in 45 language serv- 
ices, and will complete the programing ex- 
pansion for the current fiscal year, which 
began with a tota: of 29 program-hours in 24 
languages. 


STATEMENT BY SECRETARY OF STATE DEAN 
ACHESON ON THE OCCASION OF THE OPENING 
OF THE SOVIET MOSLEM BROADCASTS (TATAR, 
TURKESTANI, AND AZERBAIJANI OF THE VOICE 
OF AMERICA, JUNE 24, 1951 


I am very happy to have this opportunity 
to say a few words to the Moslem peoples 
of the Soviet Union. For some while now 
the Voice of America has been bringing its 
mes age of truth and liberty to the peoples 
of the free world including Islamic peoples 
of Asia and Africa. Today we are proud to 
broadcast to the Tatar, the Azerbaijani, and 
the Turkestani peoples in the U. S. S. R. who ` 
for more than 3 decades have been de- 
nied access to the truth by the Communists. 

We Americans admire the brave manner 
in which all the peoples of the Soviet Union 
including the Tatars, the Azerbaijanis, and 
the Turkestanis are striving to maintain 
their religions, their traditions, their own 
way of life, despite the efforts of the Com- 
munist regime to replace religion with god- 
lessness, to replace the glorious histories of 
the peoples of the Soviet Union with the 
false folklore of Stalinism. 

The people of the United States have a 
friendly regard for the Moslem peoples of 
the U. S. S. R. The proud history of the 
Tatars of the Volga, who have maintained 
their ancient culture and traditions despite 
all obstacles; the brave Azerbaijanis and 
other mountain people of the Caucasus, 
whose centuries-old struggle for their human 
rights has provided some of history’s most 
glorious pages; the peoples of Turkestan 
whose ancient cities of Bokhara, Samarkand, 
Merv, and Tashkent represent monuments of 
a lofty culture; these, like other God-fearing 
peoples of the Soviet Union are regarded 
by us Americans as stanch pillars against 
atheistic, materialistic tyranny. 

The Voice of America will henceforth 
bring you in your own languages the truth 
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which the Communists fear and try to keep 
from you. We shall tell you what is hap- 
pening in the free world and particularly 
in those regions of the free world linked 
With you by religion, tradition, and culture. 
We shall keep you informed of the aggres- 
sive actions of those disturbing world peace. 
We shall tell you how free men are stand- 
ing firm against the further spread of 
despotism. 

As I said last month to the people of 
Georgia, the goal of the American people 
and their Government is a peaceful world 
where all men can live and work freely and 
happily, without want or fear and with the 
right to worship God in their own way. 
This is our vision of the future; we invite 

` you to share it. 

I extend to you Moslems of the Soviet 
Union, in the name of the American people, 
our sincere, friendly greetings. 


STATEMENT BY SECRETARY or STATE DEAN 
ACHESON ON THE OCCASION OF THE OPENING 
OF THE SOVIET ARMENIAN PROGRAM OF THE 
VOICE OF AMERICA ON JUNE 24, 1951 


Iam happy to have this opportunity to say 
a few words to the people of Soviet Armenia, 
Here in the United States, & quarter of a 
million American citizens of Armenian origin 
are living proof of the magnificent character 
and spirit of this virile race. Among the 
leaders in American life today we find such 
names as Saroyan, Mamoulian, and Kazan- 
jian; men who have contributed much to 
the cultural and scientific progress of modern 
America. Working under ccnditions of free- 
dom and equality these and other Americans 
of Armenian origin, have shown that the 
same people who produced such luminaries 
in the fields of art and literature as Mesrop, 
Mashtots, and Mofses Khorenadzi, can con- 
tribute in every field of endeavor. 

Although not many Americans have had 
the good fortune of visiting Armenia, your 
land and people are well known to us. We 
admire the brave manner, in which you, like 
the other peoples of the Soviet Union, have 
succeeded in preserving your national per- 
sonality, your ancient traditions, and your 
will to stand up for your human rights. You 
are known to us as a people who early 
adopted Christianity and maintained a 
Christian culture and civilization through 
the ages. You, like the other God-fearing 
peoples of the Soviet Union, are regarded by 
us Americans as staunch pillars against 
atheistic materialistic tyranny. 

The Voice of America will henceforth bring 
you in the Armenian language the truth of 
what is happening in the outside world, the 
truth which the Communists are trying to 
keep from you. We shall keep you informed 
of the aggressive actions of those disturbing 
world peace. We shall tell you how free men 
are standing firm against the further spread 
of despotism. 

The ultimate goal of the American people 
and their Government is a peaceful world 
where all men can live and work in freedom, 
without want or fear, with the right to wor- 
ship God in their own way. 

This is America’s vision of the future. We 
are confident the people of Soviet Armenia 
share it. 

I extend to you Armenians in the name of 
the American people, our sincere and friendly 


greetings. 


STATEMENT BY SECRETARY OF STATR DEAN 
ACHESON ON THE OCCASION OF THE OPENING 
OF THE MALAYAN PROGRAM OF THE VOICE OF 
AMERICA ON JUNE 24, 1951 


I am happy to greet the people of Singa- 
pore and the Federation of Malaya today on 
this new program of the Voice of America in 
the Malay language. Through these daily 
broadcasts we hope to strengthen the friend- 
ship that has existed between us for so many 


years. The people of the United States wel- 
come this opportunity to share our ideas and 
ideals with you in Singapore and in the 
Federation of Malaya. 

The part Malaya is taking in the free world 
struggle to preserve the peace and inde- 
pendence of all people is a bright ray of hope 
in these dark hours. Your courageous efforts 
in vombating communism on the home 
front and the words and deeds of your 
leaders are living proof of your determina- 
tion to build a world in which all peoples 
can enjoy peace and freedom. 

As you listen to this new program and 
hear the voices of both American and Mala- 
yan friends, we hope it will serve to remind 
you of American friendship for Malaya and 
Singapore and of our common aims and 
hopes. 


STATEMENT BY VICE PRESIDENT ALBEN BAR- 
KLEY FOR INAUGURAL VOICE OF AMERICA PRO- 
GRAM TO MALAYA, JUNE 24, 1951 


This is the first broadcast of the Voice of 
America to the people of Singapore and 
Malaya. I send you greetings from the 
American people. 

We in the United States are learning more 
and more each day about southeast Asia. It 
is our hope that these Voice of America 
broadcasts which you will hear each day will 
tell you something about us, I hope that 
this new avenue for the transmission of in- 
formation and knowledge will strengthen the 
ties of Malayan-American friendship, and 
that we may better work together for our 
mutual desire of peace in the world. 


STATEMENT BY ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF STATE 
DEAN RUSK ON THE OCCASION OF THE OPEN- 
ING OF THE MALAYAN BROADCAST OF THE 
VOICE OF AMERICA ON JUNE 24, 1951 


I am happy to be able to speak to you 
today on this first Voice of America broad- 
cast in Malay to Singapore and the Federa- 
tion of Malaya. 

The daily broadcasts which will follow will 
be dedicated, above all, to reporting the facts 
in the world situation. I hope that these 
broadcasts will prove to be not merely a 
message from the United States to you, but 
will stimulate the exchange of knowledge and 
ideas between us. 

We in America have learned that we live 
in a world in which each is dependent in a 
very real sense upon all. We believe that we 
cannot solve our problems unless men else- 
where solve theirs. We see the single great 
problem of men everywhere to be that of 
creating and preserving a world in which all 
nations can live in peace and move forward 
to a better life for all their citizens. 

I know that these Voice of America broad- 
casts in the Malayan language will contribute 
to the understanding and friendship between 
our peoples which is essential to the great 
constructive tasks which confront us both. 


STATEMENT BY ALBEN W. BARKLEY, VICE PRESI- 
DENT OF THE UNITED STATES, ON THE OCCA- 
SION OF THE OPENING OF THE VOICE OF 
AMERICA PROGRAM TO BURMA, JUNE 24, 1951 


It gives me great pleasure to greet the peo- 
ple of Burma today on this initial broadcast 
of a continuing series of Voice of America 
broadcasts in the Burmese language. 

Through this new channel of education 
and information we hope to strengthen the 
friendship that has existed between our two 
countries for so many years. The people of 
the United States are glad to have this op- 
portunity to share our ideas and ideals with 
you in Burma. On these new programs you 
will hear from both Burmese and American 
friends, and it is my hope that the friend- 
ship for Burma, which is so pronounced in 
the United States, will be strengthened by 
these broadcasts. 
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You in Burma can be proud of the part 
your nation is playing.in the tremendous 
world struggle to preserve peace. Your cour- 
age is a lantern of hope in this dark period. 
We in the United States, who obtained our 
own independence less than 200 years ago, 
can understand and appreciate the multitude 
of problems faced by a new independent gov- 
ernment such as yours. The words and deeds 
of your leaders are an inspiration to us and 
to free people everywhere. 


STATEMENT BY SECRETARY OF STATE DEAN ACHE- 
SON ON THE OCCASION OF THE OPENING OF 
THE BURMESZ PROGRAM OF THE VOICE OF 
AMERICA ON JUNE 24, 1951. 


It is my great privilege today to express the 
good wishes of the people of the United 
States to the people of Burma on the occa- 
sion of the first Voice of America broadcast 
in the Burmese language. 

It is more important today than ever be- 
fore, for the free nations of the world to 
have a full and free flow of information. It 
is essential that the free world not be divided 
by barriers between the minds and hearts of 
free men. It is cur hope that these Voice of 
America broadcasts will play a great part in 
the elimination of those barriers raised by 
distance and by the efforts of those who wish 
to see us divided. 

The peoples of the nations of the free world 
have watched with interest and deep concern 
the struggles of the Union of Burma to con- 
solidate its position within the family of 
free nations in the face of adverse domestic 
conditions. The example of the courage of 
the people o Burma in the face of these 
difficulties is an inspiring one. The faith- 
fulness of the Union of Burma to the prin- 
ciple of collective security under the United 
Nations and to the cause of world peace, 
gives hope and comfort to all the nations 
of the free world. 

It is indeed an honor for me to reaffirm 
the friendship of the people of the United 
States toward the people of Burma, and to 
send to you our best wishes for a prosperous 
future as a democratic member of the family 
of nations. 


Horse Trading and Logrolling Put Senate 
Bill 75 Through the Senate 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. NORRIS POULSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 12, 1951 


Mr. POULSON. Mr. Speaker, a most 
able and widely read columnist, Mr. Ray 
Tucker, has written an analysis of the 
recent Senate action on Senate bill 75, 
the central Arizona project bill. 

In his column, which was printed in 
several hundred leading newspapers 
throughout the Nation, Mr. Tucker re- 
ports how Senate bill 75 was forced 
through the Senate as a cold-blooded 
political proposition. Senators who 
might have wished to consider the multi- 
billion-dollar measure on its merit were 
helpless before the Hayden-McFarland 
Political offensive. 

- Also, Mr. Tucker shows how the Sen- 
ate Democratic leadership sold their 
own administration “down the political 
river,” and succeeded in passing a bill 
that would load the American taxpayer 
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with billions of additional taxes, only 
to aid Arizona land speculators. 
Mr. Tucker’s column follows: 


BLAMES ACTION ON WATER BILL IN UNITED 
STATES SENATE ON BARGAINING 
(By Ray Tucker) 

WASHINGTON, June 19.—An irrigation proj- 
ect that will cost the Nation’s taxpayers more 
than $2,000,000,000 while benefiting relative- 
ly few farmers in a single State has slipped 
through the Senate almost noiselessly under 
protection of the excitement over the Mac- 
Arthur investigation. It is officially known 
as the central Arizona project, but it has 
been dubbed the Arizona purchase. 

It is doubtful if any political deal in re- 
cent legislative history involved such brazen 
trading, including Democrats and a few Re- 
publicans, at the expense of the Nation at 
large. It could have been accomplished only 
by such smart Capitol Hill operators as Sen- 
ate majority leader Ernest W. MCFARLAND 
and Rules Chairman CARL F. HAYDEN, both of 
Arizona. 

BARGAINS 


In corraling 50 favorable against 28 ad- 
verse votes, these two veterans entered into 
bargains with Members from every other 
section which wants vast Federal sums for 
similar or allied projects. Although they 
are supposed to represent President Truman 
in the upper Chamber, they also sold him 
down the political river where it was nec- 
essary. 

The Arizona boys obtained support from 
such contrasting groups as advocates of the 
St. Lawrence seaway, the Missouri Valley 
Authority, the Columbia River Authority, 
the silver bloc, the natural-gas faction, Tru- 
man New Dealers and anti-civil rights 
southerners. 

Only three Democrats—Byrp of Virginia, 
O'Conor of Maryland, and DovcLas of Illi- 
nois—dared to vote in opposition to the 
leadership. 

ESTIMATE 


The HaypEN-McFaruanp operators picked 
up five votes from the New York and New 
England States on the St. Lawrence and other 
trades, although the people in this area will 
pay heavily without getting any benefits. 
Here is a semiofficial estimate of the taxes 
which they must bear as their share of the 
total cost: 

Senator LEHMAN’s New York will be nicked 
for #304,509,000. Senator McManHon’s and 
Senator BENTOx's Connecticut is down for 
$34,665,000. Little Rhode Island, whose two 
Senator’s voted affirmatively, will put up 
$11,624,000. The figures have been compiled 
by the Council of State Chambers of Com- 
merce, Washington, D. C. 

In return for promised support against the 
Fair Employment Practices Committee and 
civil-rights legislation, the Russell-Eastland 
Dixie group contributed 19 votes. The aver- 
age cost to Southern States will amount to 
$22,000,000. 

GENEROUS 


Silver Senators kicked in with 13 votes, 
as against an average tap on their Common- 
wealths of $7,000,000. They got off cheaply. 
Five midwesterners joined up because of 
reciprocal aid for the Missouri River Valley 
enterprise, for which their States will finance 
an Arizona average of $30,000,000, 

Two Columbia River proponents—MorsEe 
of Oregon and Macnuson of Washington— 
have committed their States to pay an aver- 
age of $28,000,000 to irrigate Arizona farms. 

The natural-gas bloc, headed by Senator 
Kerr of Oklahoma, turned in six votes, in- 
asmuch as they joined with the so-called 
plantation faction to elect Senator McFar- 
LAN to the leadership. Their States will be 
billed about $25,000,000 each. 

The financing of this central Arizona proj- 
ect differs from all previous methods for 
paying off developments of this kind. Under 
the basic reclamation law, the actual bene- 


ficiaries are supposed to amortize the debt 
over a period of 50 years, with interest. This 
is the first time that such a project has been 
underwritten by the Nation at large, and 
under exceptionally generous amortization 
arrangements. They pay no interest for 75 
years. 
cost 


Even proponents of the irrigation program 
concede that the increase in the number of 
food producers will total only 30,000. Oppo- 
nents put the figure at only 6,000, and main- 
tain that a mere 420 would enjoy benefits of 
$500,000 each. . 

It is also pointed out that the 226,000 acres 
to be watered at such tremendous cost— 
$1,838 an acre—would raise food prices at 
a time when the Government is pouring out 
hundreds of millions a year to maintain 
prices by buying and exporting surpluses. 
Even if a war should require a larger larder, 
the project could not be undertaken or com- 
pleted in time because of a shortage of labor 
and materials, 

TABLED 


The House Public Lands Committee, mean- 
while, has tabled a similar measure by al- 
most a 2-to-1 vote. It prefers to wait until 
the Supreme Court passes cr Arizona’s right 
to tap the Colorado River for water, de- 
priving southern California of water essen- 
tial to municipalities and industries. In 
fact, it is understood that many Senators 
dared to vote for the scheme only because 
they expect it to be killed in the lower 
Chamber. 

President Truman knows, of course, that 
his Senate leaders have allied themselves for 
vote-swapping corsiderations with his FEPC 
and “natural gas” opposition. But, like so 
many favor-seeking Senators who rode along 
with the “cowboys,” he could not afford to 
oppose such influential figures as Messrs. Mc- 
FARLAND, HAYDEN, and their allies. 


Ambassador Pawley and the India Grain 
Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. MIKE MANSFIELD 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 26, 1951 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. Speaker, the 
Government of India and the Congress 
of the United States are indebted to Am- 
bassador William Pawley, special assist- 
ant to the Secretary of State, for his 
outstanding work in the passage of the 
India Grain Act. Ambassador Pawley is 
a quiet, effective worker who gets things 
done, and done right. 

His testimony before the Joint Atomic 
Energy Committee was so convincing 
that every House member of that com- 
mittee spoke in behalf of the measure 
when it was before us for consideration. 
This bipartisan effort was, in a great de- 
gree, responsible for the overwhelming 
support given to this measure, and the 
credit should go to Bill Pawley. 

His humanitarian and statesmanlike 
handling of this measure is to be com- 
mended. It is, in fact, only a token of 
the great good he can do our country if 
his ability and understanding are recog- 
nized and made use of, 
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Letter From Precision Equipment Co. of 
Chicago 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. FRED L. CRAWFORD 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 26, 1951 


Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Speaker, June 
18 last I read into the Recor a telegram 
which mentioned a Chicago firm. The 
Precision Equipment Co. seems to feel I 
was unfair in making public the tele- 
gram. I am glad to submit for the REC- 
orp a letter dated June 20, 1951, which 
the Chicago firm wrote tome. To those 
who are familiar with marketing, the 
letter is self-explanatory. 

It follows: 


PRECISION EQUIPMENT Co., 
Chicago, III., June 20, 1951. 
Representative CRAWFORD, 
State of Michigan, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Sir: It has come to my attention 
that you mentioned our company either in 
committee or on the floor of the House of 
Representatives the other day in reference to 
our selling steel lockers to schools and public 
institutions at approximately 50 percent 
above market price. 

Apparently you received this information 
in a telegram from a Mr. Wayne Douglas of 
the MacFadden Corp. at Lansing, Mich., who 
wanted to know why we could sell steel 
lockers at prices 50 percent above market 
price to these institutions. Apparently Mr. 
Douglas tried to obtain lockers for some 
particular school project he is interested in 
from other companies who have turned him 
down because he could not furnish a DO 
rated order to these particular companies. 
In many cases there are companies who can 
sell at very low prices in order to freeze out 
competition. There are quite a few com- 
panies throughout the country who sell steel 
lockers to institutions and industrial plants 
and I venture to say that not one of these 
manufacturers have the same price for the 
same size locker, 

While it is true that we can sell lockers to 
schools without a DO rating, we do have to 
give preference in our shipping to all DO- 
rated orders before shipping out on nonrated 
orders. If a school asks us to furnish them 
with five or six hundred lockers without a 
DO rating, we naturally cannot do this for 
quite some time due to the shortage of steel 
sheets for that size job. We have turned 
down many requests or invitations to bid 
on school or institution projects requiring a 
large quantity of lockers. If 30 or 50 lockers 
were involved then we could accept the order 
and ship if we had any overrun in any pro- 
duction schedule. 

Apparently this is what Mr. Douglas is 
referring to when he stated that we are ship- 
ping orders out to schools based on a pre- 
mium price and without DO ratings. 

Regarding premium prices, we do not know 
where Mr. Dovcias got his information that 
we are 50 percent above market price since 
there is no such thing as a market price 
due to the pricing policy of all steel fabri- 
cators of lockers in the field. I venture to 
say that out of the 20 or 30 manufacturers of 
lockers in the country there isn't one who 
would have the same price as another com- 
pany on the same particular locker. Quan- 
tity discounts vary with every job depending 
on quantity, size, etc. Therefore, it is hard 
for us to determine how Mr. Doucras can say 
that we are 50 percent above market price 
when it is difficult to determine what is 
market price. 
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The reason we are shipping orders on non- 
rated orders is due to the fact that our fac- 
tory has been forced to purchase steel on 
the open market to supplement their nor- 
mal receipts of steel from the mills. Nat- 
urally when steel is purchased on the open 
market the price ranges anywhere from 
12 to 18 cents a pound currently instead of 
the actual cost of steel from the mill which 
averages around 5½ cents a pound. Using 
a floating cost policy our factory has appar- 
ently arrived at an average figure at which 
they can sell their lockers at net prices to 
their dealers like us. These prices are ap- 
parently within the OPS regulations and 
have been in effect since December 1950. 
We, in turn, have marked up those net prices 
in accordance with our average mark-up 
policy for those particular items and our 
prices are also within OPS regulations. 

Naturally you can see the damage you can 
pessibly cause a company like ourselves 
when you make statements such as you did 
the other day without checking into the facts 
of the case and we caution you not to make 
such statements without checking the facts 
before uttering them. We request that you 
amend your statement made the other day 
to include the above information so that 
the newspapers will receive the true story 
instead of the story you gave them. 

Very truly yours, 
EARLE D. STREHLOW, 
Vice President. 


Trace 12-Year Fascist Trend by New Deal 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS H. WERDEL 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 26, 1951 


Mr. WERDEL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following article by 
Walter Trohan, from the Chicago Daily 
Tribune of Monday, June 18, 1951: 


TRACE 12-Year Fascist TREND BY New DEAL— 
PROGRAM FOLLOWS HITLERIAN LINE 


(By Walter Trohan) 


WASHINGTON, June 17.—The 12-year record 
of New Deal reaching for totalitarian control 
over American life was revealed this week in 
the records of Congress as President Truman 
pressed for newer and broader executive 
powers. 

Under the guise of war emergency, the ad- 
ministration attempted to-get authority to 
draft capital in 1939 and to gain absolute 
dictatorship over economic life in 1940. 

Under the 1950 defense production act, 
Mr. Truman still is carrying on the New Deal 
drive for vast and complete power at home 
with the announced objective of fighting to- 
talitarianism abroad. 

The latest White House drive for power 
shows that the Roosevelt-Truman adminis- 
tration has been following the fascist pattern 
for dictatorship as revealed in a Brookings 
institution study, “How Nazi Germany Has 
Controlled Business,” by L. Hamburger. 


BILL PROPOSES CAPITAL DRAFT 


In February 1939 former Senator Josh Lee, 
of Oklahoma, introduced a bill under the 
guise of promoting peace and national de- 
fense which would have permitted the Gov- 
ernment to draft capital for war under a 
system of forced loans. 

The bill would have permitted the Gov- 
ernment to draft a percentage of net wealth 
beginning at $1,000. In the case of the 
late Henry Ford, who then was estimated 
to be worth $600,000,000, the bill would have 


permitted the Government to take $493,- 
000,000 out of his total wealth. 

Ford had resisted the blue eagle of Pres- 
ident Roosevelt’s National Recovery Admin- 
istration and other Government regimenta- 
tion. The company he founded recently 
expressed itself as favoring the continu- 
ance of certain economic controls. Since 
Ford’s death, his heirs have established a 
foundation running into hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars, which is tax free under pres- 
ent Federal laws. 


PRECEDED “NO WAR” PLEDGE 


Lee’s bill was prepared by proteges of Su- 
preme Court Justice Felix Frankfurter. 
New Dealers in the majority on the Mil- 
itary Affairs Committee at that time ac- 
claimed the bill in a report as “a fair, equi- 
table, and democratic plan to aid in the fi- 
nancing of another war should this Nation 
ever become involved in another conflict.” 

This grasp for power was introduced in 
Congress more than a year before President 
Roosevelt ran on his again and again and 
again promise to keep American boys out 
of war. 

Senator Bripces (Republican, New Hamp- 
shire), then a member of the Military 
Affairs Committee and now ranking Repub- 
lican on the Armed Services Committee, de- 
nounces the bill in a minority report. This 
denunciation did much to kill the proposal. 

DEFEATED FOR REELECTION 

Lee was defeated for reelection in 1942, 
partly because of his program for the con- 
fiscation of wealth. The New Deal rewarded 
him by giving him a lame duck appoint- 
ment on the Civil Aeronautics Board which 
he has held for more than 8 years. 

On June 15, 1940, Senator CONNALLY 
(Democrat, Texas) introduced a bill which 
would have given the White House absolute 
control over the Nation’s economy. This 
bill was introduced more than a year before 


Pearl Harbor. It was recognized widely as 
bearing the stamp of Frankfurter’s 
influence. 


CONNALLY first proposed the licensing of 
business in this bill. The Truman Admin- 
istration is still trying to get such licens- 
ing. Price Administrator DiSalle called for 
such a licensing witLin the month. 

The Connally bill contained almost every- 
thing that Adolph Hitler had put into prac- 
tice in Nazi Germany at a time when the 
vast powers the bill encompassed were being 
sought supposedly to combat fascism. 

Under title II of this measure, CONNALLY 
would have had all business concerns register 
at the President’s whim. The President 
could have revoked the licenses and put com- 
panies out of business whenever he pleased. 

Under title III of the Connally bill, the 
President would have been given life and 
death power over the whole economy, includ- 
ing freedom of speech and of the press. 

One section of the bill provided that the 
President have power “to regulate, limit, or 
prohibit the purchase, sale, use, transporta- 
tion, manufacture, or illustration, of any 
product, foodstuff, material commodity, real 
estate, or right.” 


POWER OF ABSOLUTE CONTROL 


This provision would have given the White 
House absolute control over every product 
from raw materials to consumption, includ- 
ing advertising on paper or over the air. 

The bill would have given the administra- 
tion dictatorial powers over labor, similar 
to those exercised in Germany. by the Nazis. 

Under the Defense Production Act of 1950, 
the President was given vast emergency 
powers. Some of these expire June 30. The 
President has asked for extension and ex- 
pansion of these powers, in addition to the 
many powers already surrendered to the 
White House by Congress over 20 years, 

Under title I the President was given the 
power to require the performance under con- 
tracts or orders [other than contracts of em- 
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ployment] when he deems necessary or ap- 
propriate to promote the national defense 
with priority of such contracts or orders over 
any or all others and to allocate materials 
and facilities for the completion of such con- 
tracts or orders. The power to prevent the 
hoarding of materials also was included, with 
penalties up to $10,000 or imprisonment for 
not more than 1 year for violators. 


CONTROL OVER PERSONAL PROPERTY 


Under title II, the power to requisition, 
equipment, supplies, component parts, ma- 
terials, and facilities was delegated to the 
President, together with the power to requi- 
sition real and personal property. ` 

Title III provided for the expansion of pro- 
ductive capacity and supply. 

Title IV is the section on price and waze 
stabilization giving the authority for ceiling 
prices on practically everything except rent- 
als for real property, fees charged for profes- 
sional services, control over the press, and 
rates charged by common carriers, which al- 
ready were under control by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission and various State 
regulatory agencies. 

Title V provided a pattern for the settle- 
ment of labor disputes, and title VI author- 
ized the control of consumer credit and real- 
estate construction credit. 


TELLS NEW DEAL-NAZI PARALLEL 


Hitlor began the pattern of control in 1933 
in Germany, this pattern of Government con- 
trol was practically completed when Hitler 
invaded Poland just after Lee introduced his 
bill and less than a year before CONNALLY 
introduced his bill. The parallel between 
what Hitler accomplished and what the ad- 
ministration is seeking to get is detailed by 
Hamburger in his study. 

The Nazis chose to control business 
through regulaticn rather than through na- 
tionalization. Nationalization of business 
was not favored because of political and eco- 
nomic draw-backs. 

Regulation was the favored method. De- 
velopment of business controls was unsys- 
tematic. They developed slowly. Existing 
firms were compelled to expand their facili- 
ties and to embark upon new undertakings. 
Control of materials developed gradually 
both as to choice of goods and machinery 
of allocation. 

In the first phase, reliance was placed 
primarily on a rather flexible system of ra- 
tioning. A system of priorities was the dis- 
tinguishing feature of the second phase. 
Unified allotment of all materials required 
for a given contract or operation marked 
the third phase. 2 

Special methods, including ration bank- 
ing, were used to control the distribution of 
consumers’ . 

The establishment of a vocational record 
for each worker greatly facilitated the con- 
trol of labor. Labor was at first subjected 
only to control of hiring. In due course 
control of release compulsor, mobility re- 
placed the mobility of a free labor market. 

Prices of farm products were increased, but 
retail prices were not allowed to rise propor- 
tionately. The freezing of existing prices 
characterized the first stage of general price 
control. 


Justice Comes Too Late 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 
OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, June 26, 1951 


Mr. KEFAUVER., Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
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the Appendix of the Recor an excellent 
article entitled “Justice Comes Too 
Late,” written by Richard L. Neuberger, 
State Senator of Oregon. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


JUSTICE Comes Too LATE—OUR COURTS ARE SO 
JAMMED Up, Honest CITIZENS Can’r GET 
JUDGMENTS, AND CROOKS BENEFIT—HERE’S 
How To END THE THREAT OF TRAGEDY FOR 
MILLIONS 

(By Richard L. Neuberger) 

“TPI sue.” 

Brave words, but will you? What if the 
case you consider so sure of success doesn’t 
get before a judge and jury for 2 or even 
3 years? What if the exasperating delay has 
ruined your health and finances, worn you 
out to the point where you'll accept any set- 
tlement rather than continue the fight? 

The courts in many American States and 
cities are more crowded and clogged today 
than ever before in the Nation’s history. A 
suit filed tomorrow morning may not come 
to trial until well through the year 1953, or 
even later. 

By that time essential witnesses may be 
dead or their memories rusty. In despair, 
you may be driven to acceptance of a token 
settlement for the loss of a limb or a business. 


LONG DELAYS 


Exaggerated? Not one word of it, particu- 
larly if you live in Denver, in New York, in 
Portland, Oreg., or any of a dozen other great 
cities, where some court calendars are so far 
behind schedule that judges only now are 
hearing evidence in cases which began in 
1948. The Judicial Council of Michigan has 
cited as a typical delay, in Wayne County 
Circuit Court, a gap of 19 months between 
the bringing of a complaint and its appear- 
ance on the docket. 

A considerable number of cases now being 
decided in trial courts in New York City date 
back an incredible four full years. Some are 
even older. In Portland only a third of the 
cases ever get before a judge. Many of the 
rest are settled by unfair compromise be- 
cause desperate people could wait no longer. 
Often these cases work cruel hardships which 
throw families on relief or charity. 

One day 3 years ago brakes screeched pierc- 
ingly on the streets of a Pacific coast city, 
and Ed Dutton lay broken and bleeding on 
the asphalt. In the hospital doctors told 
him he would be a cripple for life. 

This was crushing news. Ed was only 37. 
He had a wife and two small children to 
support. Yet at least financial succor might 
be available. The high-powered car had gone 
through a stop sign. It was driven by the 
teen-aged son of a well-to-do family. One 
of the leading stockbrokers in the commu- 
nity had been a witness to the needless 
accident. He would testify to the reckless- 
ness involved. 

Perhaps Ed Dutton could recover sufficient 
damages to raise and educate his youngsters, 
although even this would be poor compen- 
sation for his permanent disability. Then 
his lawyer confronted him with the stagger- 
ing information that the litigation could 
not come to trial for 2 years. Tort cases, 
which means suits for wrongful acts, were 
23 months behind schedule in the local 
courts. 

Frantically, Ed borrowed money from 
friends and relatives. He sold his own car 
to take care of hospital bills and doctor's 
fees. His case seemed so airtight that he felt 
certain all this could be repaid. But the 
broker, who was his key witness, died of a 
heart attack after 20 months, just 80 days 
before the case at last was to be heard. 

In hopeless desperation, Ed Dutton finally 
waived all his claims, in return for a sum 
which was merely a fraction of that neces- 
sary to sustain his family. Eventually he 


and his wife and children may be public 
charges. 
BREAK FOR CROOKS 


For years many Americans have been aware 
of the grim slow-down in justice, a slow- 
down steadily developing for the worse. 
Dimly, citizens have known that intermina- 
ble postponements await any person seeking 
equity before the tribunals of the law. But 
only when face to face personally with these 
delays, as Ed Dutton was, do men and women 
realize what such tardiness can mean in 
terms of suffering and downright injustice. 

But if honest citizens aren’t paying atten- 
tion to the law’s prolonged delays, our crim- 
inals are. Leading lawyers believe this has 
contributed to the Nation-wide surge of 
gambling exposed by the Kefauver commit- 
tee. American courts become more clogged 
with each passing week. 

What if a slot-machine operator or pin- 
ball czar is picked up? He may not be 
brought to trial for a year or so. Some wit- 
nesses can be intimidated. Others can be 
bribed. In this length of time, a new mayor 
may even pick a pliable chief of police— 
remember, Senator KEFAUVER found gamblers 
contributing heavily to political campaign 
funds. 

Judge Luigi de Pasquale of the Rhode 
Island District Court, in Providence, said not 
long ago that “the court has so much work 
ahead of it that defendants can bargain for 
lighter sentences.” 

A harried California district attorney re- 
marked to me: “I can wipe out illegal gam- 
bling in my county only if I can get the cul- 
prits into court and on the way to jail. Cases 
that drag on for months and months are lost, 
Public indignation subsides. This puts delay 
on the side of the men who run the dice 
games and the roulette wheels. They thrive 
on jammed court calendars.” 

What has happened? Why are judges so 
far behind schedule? 


REALM OF CITIES 


In the first place the population of the 
United States has soared prodigiously. It is 
up 19,000,000 since 1940. Denver has not 
had a new judicial tribunal created for 25 
years, but the community has expanded 50 
percent in population during this period, 
In 1920 Portland had one judge for each 
42,000 people. Now it has one judge for each 
70,000. 

In addition, life has become more complex. 
Not many decades ago this was a rural coun- 
try. Most of the inhabitants were farmers. 
Today, America is a realm of cities. Sixty 
percent of the people live elbow-to-elbow on 
pavement. This increases the pressure on 
the courts. A higher standard of living has 
increased the ownership of automobiles. Car 
accidents—most of them bred by negli- 
gence—account for a vast proportion of dam- 
age suits. 

There are other causes, too. 

A young veteran of World War II in Port- 
land invested all his sayings in a house. The 
roof commenced to leak. The house would 
not heat. The green lumber warped and 
buckled. Plumbing fixtures came apart. The 
buyer had paid a high price—clearly a case 
of fraud. But it will be at least 16 months 
before the veteran can get into circuit court. 
Meantime he can’t afford another house. 

This flimsily constructed home must un- 
dergo expensive repairs before another 
stormy Northwest winter settles down. What 
is the swindled ex-soldier going to do? 

TIRED-OUT JUDGES 

Behind the choked court calendars in 
dozens of cities loom just such episodes as 
this, and by the thousands. 

But are extra judges the sole solution? 
The answer is emphatically in the negative. 
Of equal or greater importance is spotting 
the present judges where the morass of cases 
is the deepest. Some States have tired-out 
judges in urban areas whose dockets could 
not be cleared by 3 years of intensive trials, 
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And in the same State, receiving the iden- 
tical salary, are judges in sparsely populated 
rural regions who freqently spend a leisurely 
day in chambers reading a detective story. 

Local conditions frequently decide- how 
long a citizen must wait for his day in court. 

The Judicial Council of Connecticut has 
noted that 40 months is “the average time 
to get a jury trial in the superior court in 
Hartford.” In Boston a delay of 23 months 
is typical. Yet in Spokane, Wash., where 
the population has boomed 31 percent since 
1940, Judge Carl Quackenbush reports that 
tribunals are nearly abreast of the current 
docket. He attributes this to a system by 
which one judge handles all the intricate 
and technical legal. motions, thus relieving 
the others to try cases on their merits. 

It often is possible for courts, by a mighty 
effort, to increase the business transacted. 
But even all-out effort by judges won't solve 
the problem in cities where the number of 
cases has really skyrocketed. 


CLOGGED CALENDARS 


In Los Angeles and San Francisco, for 
instance, cases have almost doubled in do- 
mestic relations, Filings in broken mar- 
riages increased 43 percent in San Fancisco 
since 1940, 50 percent in Los Angeles. 

Not so long ago Dallas had nearly 1,400 
cases dating back more than 5 years. Al- 
most half were tax cases, and some promi- 
nent Texas lawyers have suggested that this 
type of litigation be reserved for special ad- 
ministrative boards, in order to free the 
courts for regular civil and criminal suits. 

“In New York City it takes years for an 
accident case to be reached for trial by jury,” 
declares Gov. Thomas E, Dewey. “Court cal- 
endars are clogged, and despite the strenu- 
ous efforts of many judges, the delay has 
persisted. * * * Wehave a multiple sys- 
tem of courts in New York City which pro- 
vides for judges distributed not in accord- 
ance with calendar needs but upon narrow 
jurisdictional grounds,” 


BASIC RIGHT 


And Governor Dewey concludes: “People 
denied the right of prompt justice are being 
deprived of a basic right.” 

Largely as a result of this sort of declara- 
tion by the Governor, New York’s Legislature 
will probably submit to voters a constitu- 
tional amendment which will allow a judge 
to be assigned temporarily to any court in the 
State where his services are needed to clear 
the docket. 

One State has demonstrated what can be 
done by this method—New Jersey. There 
the electorate several years ago voted to 
make the chief justice of the New Jersey 
Supreme Court “the administrative head of 
all the courts in the State.” He could order 
an inactive Judge to share the calendar of a 
judge who was swamped. Courtrooms sud- 
denly were in operation around the clock. 

The production of trial courts in New Jer- 
sey immediately increased nearly 100 per- 
cent. In 16 of the State’s 21 counties all old 
cases were disposed of, and some of these 
cases dated back to 1937. The average time 
for advancing an appeal to the supreme 
court was trimmed by two-thirds. Lawsuits 
which had been forgotten even by the par- 
ticipants were abruptly called up for trial. 
“I received a substantial cash award I never 
expected to see,” said the victim of a train 
wreck that had occurred back in 1942. 


BAD BUSINESS 


“It is intolerably bad business adminis- 
tration to have some judges overworked 
while others sit by half-idle,” said New Jer- 
sey’s chief justice, Arthur T. Vanderbilt, a 
former president of the American Bar Asso- 
ciation. “And judges, if they are to do their 
best work, should be assigned to the type of 
judicial business in which they excel.” 

If a State is to make the most efficient use 
of the judges on its payroll, politics must be 
kept out of the judiciary. This can be done 
best by having a permanent chief justice, as 
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does the Supreme Court of the United States, 
Many State supreme courts, however, pass 
around the presiding position like a volley 
ball, until it loses all prestige and authority. 
Such a transitory chief justice commands 
little obedience from the judges of the lower 
courts, where frozen dockets retard both 
civil and criminal law. 


THE REMEDY 


Many trials take too long. Lawyers argue 
intermidably over trivial points. This is 
another reason why some meritorious cases 
wither on the vine before they ever get into 
court. 

The remedy for this is a system known 
as pretrial. The rival attorneys meet with 
the judge in his quarters and agree in ad- 
vance on evidence which is not contested 
bitterly. The number of witnesses is re- 
quced. Time and court expenses are sub- 
stantially whittled down. 

Agitation is under way in such populous 
States as New York, California, Michigan, 
and Massachusetts to have the pretrial 
system officially added to court procedure. 

Much depends, of course, on the average 
citizen, the person in whose name the suits 
are filed. He must not be so stubborn and 
arrogant that he will be unwilling to have 
certein basic facts made a matter of agree- 
mont with his or ponents at the bar. If he 
is defiant, a case can be spun out indefinitely. 
His fellow local residents will suffer. 

“After all,” observes Charles O. Porter of 
the Survey of the Legal Profession, “devices 
to speed up litigation are not primarily for 
judges or attorneys, but for the whole Amer- 
ican public.” 

The Nation is well aware that State legis- 
ee must be reapportioned because of 

population trends. Yet the need 
for realining judicial districts is equally ur- 
gent, for a slow-down in justice can severely 
impair a community's economic life and its 
general morale. 


TWO OREGON JUDGES 


For the past generation Clackamas County 
in Oregon has grown tremendously, while 
Baker County has lost population. But the 
residents of Baker County want to keep their 
judge. So while one judge in Baker admin- 
isters civil and criminal justice for 16,000 
people, his colleague in Clackamas must do 
the same for 87,000. Similar situations exist 
all over the United States. 

Here is a program for helping to free 
America’s shackled court dockets and cal- 
endars: 

1. Power for the chief justice of the State 
supreme court to assign judges of the lower 
courts to cities where they are most needed 
at the moment. 

2. Pretrial procedure to shorten the length 
of cases once they get to court. 

3. Additional courts and judges for areas 
where population has increased. 

4, Salaries adequate to attract competent 
and experienced men and women. 

5. Sound retirement provisions to encour- 
age judges past 70 or in poor health to with- 
draw in favor of younger jurists. 

6. Penalties on “spite” litigation. 

The average citizen must refrain from in- 
stituting any lawsuit unless it is thoroughly 
justified. Courts frequently are crammed 
with nuisance suits which are hardly more 
than petty blackmail. 

Canada and Great Britain impose penal- 
ties for bringing inconsequential litigation 
with scant basis in fact. This clears dockets 
for important cases. My wife and I came 
down from our vacation around Lake Atha- 
baska with Constable McGregor, of the 
Mounted, who had a fugitive burglar in 
custody. Almost before we were free of our 
moccasins and mackinaws the felon had 
been sentenced. 


SETTLE OUT OF COURT 
We have no penalties in our courts for 
pettifogging, but every citizen should re- 


member that wasting a court's time is costly 
and dangerous. If your neighbor doubts the 
authenticity of your wife’s fur coat, don't 
bring suit for slander. Settle it in friendly 
fashion across the back fence. 

Another thing: Don't let political bias ob- 
scure your interest in the right kind of 
courts. A fierce fight between the Demo- 
cratic and Republican Parties recently kept 
Denver from getting desperately needed new 
Judicial departments. Each party was afraid 
the other would obtain a majority of the 
additional judges. 

Incompetent, prejudiced, or crowded courts 
will inevitably be a threat to an injured or 
victimized person who seeks to collect com- 
pensation justly due him because of an 
accident or a fraud. 

And, remember, that person could be you. 


The Beef Roll-Back 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES I. DOLLIVER 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 26, 1951 


Mr. DOLLIVER. Mr. Speaker, the 
following is a letter received from a 
prominent cattleman in the Sixth Iowa 
District, Mr. Edward Oppedahl. Mr. 
Oppedahl is also a representative in the 
Iowa General Assembly from Humboldt 
County. His address is Renwick, Iowa: 


JUNE 19, 1951. 
J. I. DOLLIVER, 
Congressman, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN DOLLIVER: Am moved 
to write you now, during the confusion 
caused by the OPS. Controls are not Ameri- 
can in concept and prove a hindrance and 
a brake on full production. Dictatorships 
revel in regulating the lives and economy 
of its subjects. 

The beef roll-back is vicious in that this 
is the only commodity that has received 
such treatment. All the administrators in- 
cluding the President are not experienced 
cattlemen and must not have taken time to 
become informed. Beef selling 150 percent 
of parity is very misleading. I have fed 
cattle for many years and have 101 steers 
on feed now weighing 1,150 pounds each. 

Our feed bill as of the present for each 
day is as follows: 


35 bushels corn, at $1.45 per bushel. $50.75 
225 pounds supplement, at $4.25 per 


hundredweight_.........-..-..... 9. 50 
200 pounds hay, at $20 per ton 2.00 
Total (feed is about 80 per- 

cent of the cost 62. 25 
Overhead, labor, losses, etc., 20 per- 
Co eo A es ee ee 12. 45 
F 74. 70 
Average gain per steer, 2 pounds per 
day, total, 202 pounds: 
Cost of gain per pound, 36.98 
cents. 
Chicago selling price, 636.50, net 
—T—T E S E ANE 69. 69 
e AN a O 5.01 


The fore part of the feeding period where 
you can make use of a lot of roughage the 
cost of gain is less and then hogs following 
affords some salvage, but where is the in- 


centive for- increased production? The 


consumer has been bidding up the price of 
beef due to the supply being not too plenti- 
ful, and if beef was actually at 150 percent 
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of parity then surely farmers would feed 
cattle instead of growing pork at less than 
parity. 
Trust these figures will indicate just how 
the cattle feeder is caught in the wringer, 
Sincerely, 
Enw. OPPEDAHL. 


Amendment of Defense Production Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JAMES T. PATTERSON 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 26, 1951 


Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I include the following special 
broadcast by me on the proposed amend- 
ment to the Defense Production Act 
which calls for the dispersal of industry 
from New England ana other industrial 
s.ctions: 


Since man has been enabled to solve the 
mysteries of energy at its source and use for 
good or evil the resulting power, we have all 
been fearful that aggressive forces would 
attempt to destroy the world. Russian 
knowledge of atomic-energy secrets has 
frightened us to the horrible consequences 
of evil intent. 

The atom bomb being readied for the 
industrial areas of this nation bears the 
notation “Made in U. S. A.” It is incorpo- 
rated in the legislative device to disperse the 
industrial strength of our Nation. This 
atom bomb will level the industrial North- 
east as surely as will the real product. With 
this type of attack being made upon us, 
we need to strengthen our internal secu- 
rity measures. Vigilance at all times is 
necessary if we are to survive. 

The Rains amendment, already incorpo- 
rated in the Defense Production Act, would 
accomplish what Stalin has failed to do. 
This legislation would deprive the country 
of full production when it was most needed, 
What seems to be a harmless addition to a 
control bill would disrupt industrial opera- 
tions in every urban center in the Nation. 

In Connecticut, the cities of Hartford, 
Bridgeport, Stamford, Waterbury, Torring- 
ton, New London, New Haven, Danbury, New 
Britain, and countless others would suffer. 
The proposal to disperse industry would 
wreck our economy in Connecticut. 

To gain a vivid picture of what would 
result from the adoption of such a plan, let 
me point out that each of Connecticut's 
eight counties is above the national average 
in industrial concentration. Even though 
some areas of our State are almost com- 
pletely agricultural and recreational in na- 
ture, the counties in which they are lo- 
cated would be designated as industrially 
saturated. 

The label on this bitter medicine we are 
being asked to swallow gives no indication 
of the contents. As in most radical plan- 
ning projects, it looks harmless and is coated 
liberally with sugar. It is the task of all 
of us to affix the skull and crossbones to the 
medicine bottle and label it plainly as 
“Poison. Not to be taken under any circum- 
stances.” 

It is a simple proposal that Congress is 
being asked to adopt. In the guise of na- 
tional security it is proposed that there be 
no further concentration of defense indus- 
tries. Vulnerability to atomic attack is list- 
ed as one of the main reasons for scattering 
our defense plants to other areas. Shortages 
of labor and housing are other reasons cited. 
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Under this plan all future Government con- 
tract awards would be allocated in accordance 
with the intent of dispersing our neces- 
sary industries. Installations constructed by 
the Government would be placed in counties 
and States not highly industrialized. It is 
proposed that such construction would be 
near sources of metals, minerals, and electric 
power. 

Let us first dispense with the bogeyman 
of atomic bomb raids upon which this is 
based. Any area, to be safe from air attack, 
must be beyond the air range of large bomb- 
ers. The only potential aggressor now 
threatening our security is Russia. We know 
that they have long-range planes which can 
reach any section of the United States from 
the north. If our Government contemplates 
leaving any section of our country open to 
attack merely because of its location, it is 
a departure from strategic procedures. Bil- 
lions have been appropriated for radar warn- 
ing stations throughout the coastal regions. 
Interceptor commands are located in stratgic 
areas to repulse an enemy attack upon any 
part of our country. Certainly New England 
is a primary target, as are other industrial 
areas. That is one calculated risk we are 
willing to take. 

To be safe from atomic attack, any in- 
dustry would have to be located under- 
ground. Any factory above ground is a po- 
tential target, no matter where it is located 
geographically. If the nations of the world 
are to remain at each other's throats for 
years to come and if weapons become more 
devastating, we will have to provide for whole 
underground cities. The staggering cost 
alone rules this out in the immediate future. 

During World War II, Connecticut people 
demonstrated beyond question that they 
possessed the qualities necessary to do the 
job that had to be done. Admittedly, there 
were certain labor shortages and instances of 
inadequate housing. The sacrifices made at 
home did not compare with those made by 
the valiant Connecticut boys who served in 
the Armed Forces. War always brings sacri- 
fice, and never did the citizens of Connecticut 
fail to produce the goods of war in adequate 
numbers. Those who would strip from us 
the industry which gives us our livelihood 
fail to calculate the skills which are needed 
to keep factories producing. The shrewd 
Yankees, who fashioned the wooden nutmegs 
which gave us our nickname, showed con- 
vincingly that we have the inherent qualities 
necessary for industrial capacity. 

From the intricate workings of a watch 
movement to the giant forgings of tremen- 
dous machines, mechanical skill plays an 
important part. Nowhere else in the world 
is there available the multitude of skills 
which produce the machine tools, machines, 
and manufactured products for which Con- 
necticut is justly famous. 

The economic planners who wish to dry up 
the individual river of goods flowing from 
New England use any pretext to justify their 
cause. Citing the lack of metal and min- 
eral sources in New England, they conven- 
iently forget that we have shipping, railroad 
and trucking facilities second to no other 
section of America. We are among a net- 
work of cities where our goods are consumed 
and used. Contrary to the views held by 
these planners—sufficient electric power is 
available in New England to support any 
industrial effort. Ours is power generated by 
private utilities and paid for by industrial 
and home users. We do not depend upon 
the Government to subsidize our electrical 
energy. We, in New England, are pay-as- 
you-go people. We want to stay that way. 

The United States has become great and 
has remained strong because we have a mul- 
tiplicity of interests and capacities. Cer- 
tain sections of our Nation are ideally suited 
to agricultural purposes. The rich farm 


lands of Iowa, Indiana, Minnesota, the Da- 
kotas are fine examples. We have cotton 
States, wheat States, timber States, and in- 
dustrial States. It would be utterly foolish 
of me to propose that all cotton or wheat 
be hereafter grown in Connecticut. Or that 
Massachusetts henceforth shall produce the 
Nation’s corn supply. Yet the sponsors of 
industrial dispersal propose to reverse the 
supreme laws of nature in just that way. 
The rich black farmland of Iowa will pro- 
duce nuts and bolts instead of corn. The 
cotton-growing soil of Mississippi will sprout 
an annual crop of airplane engines. The 
virgin forests of Oregon and Washington 
will soon make way for shells and fuzes. 
On the face of it such a concept is ridicu- 
lous. If industries were to be placed indis- 
criminately in these areas the very same 
labor and housing shortages would result. 
The only difference being that some other 
group of people would be without modern 
conveniences. 

We should not underestimate the foe we 
are facing. Merely because the proposition 
seems so ridiculous will not accomplish ‘ts 
defeat. Nothing whets the appetite of rad- 
ical planners for social and economic reform 
so much as seeming impossibility. The peo- 
ple in Congress who want to denude New 
England from its industry are in positions 
of power. The sponsors and unseen back- 
ers of this proposal rank high in adminis- 
tration councils. This attempt is based upon 
a staff report from the Joint Committee on 
the Economic Report. It would not have 
been circulated by the committee if it did 
not meet with their approval. One of the 
sponsors in the Senate is chairman of both 
the Joint Economic Committee and the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 
The other Senate sponsor is chairman of 
the Small Business Committee. Both are 
consulted frequently on administration pol- 
icy. The House sponsor is fourth ranking 
majority member of the Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee. His amendment was 
adopted by an 18 to 5 vote in committee. 
We must stop this threat in the House or 
the task will be even greater in the Senate. 

The meeting this week of Congressmen 
from the entire eastern seaboard was called 
at my request. Out of this conference will 
come united opposition to the dispersal plan. 
You can help by raising your voice in pro- 
test. 

This is Congressman Jim PATTERSON ex- 
pressing the hope that we will be successful 
in saving Connecticut jobs for Connecticut 
people and saying good-by from Washing- 
ton. 


The Betrayal at Yalta 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY C. DWORSHAK 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, June 26, 1951 


Mr. DWORSHAK. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recor an article 
entitled “The Betrayal at Yalta,” pub- 
lished in a recent issue of the Idaho 
Statesman. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE BETRAYAL AT YALTA 

Bit by bit it is being borne home upon 
Americans that the decisions taken at the 
Yalta conference constituted a black mark 
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- on the national honor, and led directly to 


disaster in tne Far East. 

The testimony of both General Wedemeyer 
and Patrick J. Hurley makes it more than 
evident that Secretary of State Dean Acheson 
was not above tampering with the truth 
when he declared to the Senate committee 
that Chiang Kai-shek welcomed the provi- 
sions of the Yalta agreement. 

According to Acheson, Chiang not only ap- 
proved of the concessions made to Russia, 
but had himself recommended many of them. 

According to Wedemeyer and Hurley, both 
oi whom were present when Chiang was told 
of the Yalta deal (Hurley, as Ambassador, 
dir the telling) the real fact was that the 
Chinese. leader was astounded, and unable 
to believe his ears. Hurley was forced to 
repeat the message before Chiang recovered 
from his dismay. 

Hallett Abend, reputable China corre- 
spondent, was also in Chungking at the 
time Yalta was announced, and he corrobo- 
rates fully the Wedemeyer-Hurley state- 
ments, adding that high officials through- 
out the entire Chinese Government were 
thrown into confusion at disclosure of the 
news. 

What conclusions are to be drawn from the 
diametrically opposed statements of Acheson 
and these three men? 

What further conclusions are to be drawn 
when the fact is borne in mind that Alger 
Hiss and Owen Lattimore were advisers of 
the State Department at the time Yalta was 
engineered, and that Hiss played a primary 
role in formulating the terms of the agree- 
ment—acting for a tired and worn President, 
soon to be taken by death? 

What significance should be attached to 
the fact that a suppressed Army intelligence 
report advised the United States Govern- 
ment not to allow Russia to enter the Jap- 
anese war, in view of the fact that Russian 
occupation of Manchuria would mean the 
certain end of the Republic of China? What 
conclusions can be drawn from the fact that 
the State Department ignored the report, 
and virtually handed Manchuria to Russia 
on a silver platter? 

Why, when he was ambassador to China, 
did Patrick Hurley constantly find his State 
Department aides taking the side of the 
Communists at Yenan? Why, after Wede- 
meyer was recommended as the new am- 
bassador to China at a critical hour, did 
Acheson cancel his appointment when the 
Chinese Communists protested against it? 

Why does Secretary Acheson tell the 
American people that concessions had to be 
made to Russia at Yalta, because she would 
have taken “what she wanted any way”? 
Why would she? Who had the mightiest 
army, navy and air force in the world in 
1945? 

The secret intelligence report declared 
flatly that Russian intervention in the Jap- 
anese war was both unnecessary and value- 
less, owing to the fact that the island em- 
pire was tottering to inevitable defeat from 
the destruction of its fleet and the pounding 
of its cities. 

This was ignored and the Reds were given 
the key to control of China. 

What, indeed, are the conclusions the 
American people should draw from this se-. 
ries of events, and their terrible results? 

They must, regardless of the smooth apol- 
ogetics of the State Department, recognize 
Yalta clearly for what it was—a deliberately 
contrived act of betrayal, an act which pulled 
the rug out from under the American peo- 
ple’s traditional allies in the Far East, and 
placed it squarely under the feet of the 
American people’s implacable foes. 

All of the present deadly dangers in the 
Far East stem directly from this single 
action. 
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Proposed Rains Amendment to Defense 
Production Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES T. PATTERSON 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 26, 1951 


Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Speaker, the 
concerted efforts of a small group to 
impose its will upon the Nation, through 
legislative maneuvering, will not meet 
success without a pitched battle being 
fought on the floor of Congress. 

Addition to the Defense Production 
Act of the Rains amendment will ob- 
viously lead to lessened rather than in- 
creased production of defense goods. 

The people of Connecticut who sup- 
port this Government at a higher rate 
per capita than those from other re- 
gions are up in arms over the scheme 
to take our industry from us. The eco- 
nomic dislocation resulting from the re- 
moval, at the Navy’s request, of the 
Chance-Vought Co. from Stratford to 
Texas, gave one small indication of what 
the results of industrial dispersal would 
be. Thousands of skilled workers were 
left without a means of livelihood, and 
all incidental businesses suffered greatly. 

Yet the schemers are so bold as to 
suggest that Connecticut and other 
Northeastern States should be stripped 
of industry at this crucial time in world 
events. Not even Stalin’s wrecking crew 
could de a more thorough job of inter- 
rupting war production. 

The following messages and editorials 
express very clearly the apprehension of 
our citizens over the Rains amendment 
proposed to be enacted by Congress: 
[From the New Britain (Conn.) Herald of 

June 20, 1951] 
New BRAINSTORM IN WASHINGTON 

Again a plan that could result in the rug 
being pulled out from under Connecticut 
economically is being hatched by busy 
schemers in Washington. 

Legislation based on a so-called study of 
proposed sites for defense-industry. location 
or expansion has been introduced by Sena- 
tors O’MaHoney, of Wyoming, and SPARK- 
MAN, Of Alabama. By its terms control of 
locations for defense production would be 
clenched tight in the hands of bureaucrais. 
They could prohibit Government loans or 
tax amortization privileges to areas they 
considered most heavily industrialized. 

The key is what is called the index of in- 
dustrial production. A study shows 79.1 
production workers for every 1,000 of popu- 
lation in the Nation. Connecticut is listed 
as the one State in which every county has 
a higher ratio than the national average 
and stands at the bottom of the list for 
further development. 

So because we have the facilities and the 
skills for producing what the Nation needs 
for defense we are to be placed in a category 
which will make it possible to slam the door 
on our expansion by Government loans or 
tax amortization. This is thinking in re- 
verse with a vengeance. 

In a word the Nation’s business is going to 
be subjected to the good old-fashioned prac- 
tice of logrolling heretofore commonly re- 


stricted to rivers, harbor works, dams, post 
offices, and such. 

Also, the O’Mahoney-Sparkman scheme 
would try to turn agricultural regions into 
industrial regions. The only reason some 
States are heavy producers of foodstuffs is 
that they are endowed by the Creator with 
superior soil for growing and pasturing on a 
large scale. They produce food so well that 
the industrialized regions can live from their 
production. Without them there would be 
no industrial States, for workers in industry 
must eat, 

The Senators in back of this scheme are 
playing politics, hoping to gain the good will 
of unthinking constituents. They have 
given no thought to economics. 


{From the Waterbury (Conn.) American of 
June 25, 1951] 


Jan aT NEW ENGLAND 


With becoming outward prudence, Repre- 
sentative ALBERT Rains, of Alabama, has in- 
troduced his proposed amendment to the 
Defense Production Act as a proviso nomi- 
nally intended to contribute the greatest 
possible benefit to the general welfare of the 
Nation as a whole. Closer examination of 
its text conveys a different impression. Its 
ulterior and basic purpose evidently is to 
procure for other sections of the country, by 
executive flat, industrial assets and advan- 
tages which, as yet, they have not been enter- 
prising enough to get for themselves, by their 
own initiative, at the expense of New England 
in particular and the North Atlantic seaboard 
in general. 

Repeatedly, in years gone by, knells for 
the sad decline of New England have been 
sounded in vain by furtively hopeful scouts 
from afar. In his present renewal of the 
dirge, the gentleman from Alabama seems 
bent on making sure, by an act of Congress, 
that there shan't again be any mistake about 
the timeliness of it. 

Our Representative JAMES T. PATTERSON de- 
serves the cordial thanks of all New England 
for his prompt and vigorous activities in de- 
fense of this area’s economic interests. So 
do the New England Republican and Demo- 
cratic leaders of the House, Representatives 


Jos W. MARTIN and JohN W. McCormack, 


for their speedy support of his plea. They 
and those who will be associated with them 
in opposing Representative Rains’ proposal 
will be acting for the good of New England, 
primarily, of course. As official spokesmen 
for this section in Congress, that is what they 
are properly bound todo. At the same time, 
and more than incidentally, however, they 
will also be striving to save the whole coun- 
try from the inevitable consequences of what 
would be a stupid blunder if the Rains pro- 
viso were enacted into law. 

By a broad, sagacious, and impartial inter- 
pretation of what would be prescribed by the 
terms of this article, New England’s eminent 
technical capacity and existing facilities for 
quick and valuable contributions to the ex- 
pension of the national defense would be duly 
recognized in any case. We have the needed 
machinery and the skilled operators to run it 
already in being. 

By manifest design, however, that is beside 
the point of the Rains proposal. Its sponsors 
patently aim to have New England’s equip- 
ment for defense production effectually 
scrapped and its technically trained person- 
nel scattered for the purpose of letting more 
southern, western, and southwestern commu- 
nities in for fat Government contracts, 
From the self-absorbed viewpoint of Goose 
Creek, that may seem like a shrewd line. 
From the sober standpoint of Nation-wide 
self-interest, it’s the shoddiest of nonsense. 
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[From the Waterbury (Conn.) Republican 
of June 23, 1951] 


New ENGLAND'S BATTLE 


New England and New Englanders in Con- 
gress have every right and every reason to 
protest the revival of plans to choke off in- 
dustrial expansion in this section. At the 
same time let's not be guilty of doing the 
same thing through short-sighted policies 
at the local level. 

It is gratifying to observe that Connecti- 
cut spokesmen in Congress are pulling no 
punches in their fight against the Sparkman- 
O'Mahoney plan for freezing the economy of 
this section of the country until the rest 
of the nation catches up with us. 

This is the same kind of politico-economic 
piracy that was attempted in the early 1940's 
when Senator McCarran proposed to cut off 
Connecticut and the Northeastern states 
generally from any share in the industrial 
growth that would follow the defense pro- 
duction effort. 

Let's hope the mistake can be avoided 
again. Not only would New England have 
suffered, but the national defense effort, an 
even more important consideration, would 
have been seriously set back, too. 

But while we're seeing to it that Connecti- 
cut doesn't get a raw deal in Washington, 
let’s make sure also that short-sighted poli- 
cies here at home don't accomplish the very 
things that the Sparkman-O’Mahoney-Mc- 
Carran ideology is after. 

Just one example of the short-sighted kind 
of policy we mean is the obstructionism that 
has developed in Connecticut to the bringing 
here of natural gas, a means of providing 
cheaper fuel for both domestic needs and 
industrial uses. 

Since New England is the last section of 
the country that has not been supplied with 
natural gas, a New England State where 
efforts are made to prevent the introduction 
of this fuel is really cooperating with those 
who want to handicap the Northeast. 


[From the Bridgeport (Conn.) Post of June 
24, 1951 


Hır Back ar BLOW TO STATE 


Senators MeMano and Brenton, Demo- 
crats, and Representative Morano, Repub- 
lican, are united in opposition to the 
O’Mahoney-Sparkman amendment to the 
Defense Production Act, which is being con- 
sidered by the Senate Banking and Currency 
Committee of which Senator BENTON is a 
member. 

This is the amendment which would re- 
quire the President to allocate new plants 
and plant expansions to areas that are under- 
developed industrially, and have not had 
population increases since 1930; do not have 
large centers of population, and are located 
near metal mines. 

A quick glance at a map, or a half-minute 
geographical quiz provides all the answers. 
Such a move would mean that the President 
would be required, and that word is under- 
lined, to swing practically all future defense 
production to a few States in the South and 
West. Just another sock at old New England, 
especially Connecticut, industrial capital of 
the East. 5 

Senator Benton, pledging opposition to 
this sectional amendment, says it is a serious 
threat to the further development of new 
industries in this State. He is distressed, he 
said, by reports indicating that the Joint 
Committee on the Economic Report favors 
such a proposal. The report on dispersal of 
defense plants and new defense industries 
was merely a staff report, the Senator de- 
clared, “and in no way should be miscon- 
strued as a recommendation favored ky tke 
entire committee.” 
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Representative Morano said that “it does 
not seem credible that the authors of the 
report could have forgotten that Connecticut 
has in the past served as the arsenal for our 
fighting men and and our allies in both world 
wars.” Messrs. O'MAHONEY and SPARKMAN, 
however, seem willing enough to forget it, 
in order to wean industry from Connecticut 
to locations in “underdeveloped areas.” 

The move is viewed by Senator MCMAHON 
as a threat to our economy, a restriction on 
the labor and resources of Connecticut which 
would obstruct the national defense effort. 
He has stated his “unalterable opposition” to 
such a threat. 

Mr. McManon, one of the leaders of the 
Senate and close to the White House should 
have little difficulty in exerting influence to 
kill any such move. “My purpose,” he as- 
serted, “is to bring more industry to Con- 
necticut. I have worked 2 years to establish 
a steel mill in Connecticut which is vitally 
necessary to New England economy.” 

With the three legislators actively opposed 
to the move which would break down Con- 
necticut industry, we have no doubt that 
they and their colleagues in all the New Eng- 
land States will see that the O'Mahoney- 
Sparkman proposal finds its way to the 
pigeonhole or the wastebasket, where it 
belongs. 


From the Hartford (Conn.) Courant of 
June 25, 1951] 


An ENTERING WEDGE FOR THE ECONOMIC 
PLANNERS 


Connecticut’s politically divided delega- 
tion in Congress is united behind the at- 
tempt to block the Rains-O’Mahoney-Spark- 
man proposal to bar further federally aided 
industrial expansion for national defense in 
already highly industrialized areas. The eco- 
nomic planners behind this proposal have 
lost no time in getting it before Congress. 
The House Banking and Currency Commit- 
tee by the ominous vote of 18 to 5 wrote it 
into its bill extending the Defense Produc- 
tion Act, The House will be considering that 
measure next week. 

Quite understandably the Connecticut De- 
velopment Commission and the Hartford 
Chamber of Commerce have taken a strong 
stand against the proposal. Republican 
Representative JAMES T. PATTERSON set in 
motion a bipartisan drive against it. Demo- 
cratic Representative A. A. RIBICOFF is 
rounding up support from other highly in- 
dustrialized areas that would be penalized as 
could all eight of Connecticut’s counties. 
More and more the battle is shaping up into 
a contest between the industrial East and 
Midwest, and the rest of the country. 

Of particular significance, and certainly 
of unusual interest, is the possibility that 
both floor leaders in the House may be on 
the same side in this issue. Both of them, 
Democratic Leader JoRN McCormack and 
Republican Minority Leader JosEPH W. 
MARTIN, Jr., come from Massachusetts whose 
interest coincides with Connecticut’s. Mr. 
Martin is especially outspoken against mak- 
ing New England towns into ghost towns. 
Mr. McCormack has held his oratorical fire. 
Yet if they should join hands, that would 
be no guaranty of defeat for the economic 
planners. With party lines destroyed the 
outcome of the vote would hinge on regional 
interests. 

The real danger in this proposition is that 
it is an entering wedge. For many years 
some of the starry-eyed economic thinkers 
brought to Washington by the administra- 
tion have had just such a plan up their 
sleeves. It is part of the grand scheme to 
make America over by using the power of 
government. If these planners can make 
their idea stick for the national defense pro- 
gram, the next move would be to make it 
effective in the national interest or public 
welfare in calmer and less crisislike times. 


The public-welfare clause of the Consti- 
tution has already been so wrenched out of 
shape and original meaning, that a bit more 
twisting of it would not matter in the eyes 
of the economic planners. The Rains pro- 
posal, as it is known in the House, should 
be washed down the Capitol’s drains and on 
into the Potomac River. It is in essence dis- 
criminatory against certain localities and 
weighted in favor of others. It is a freeze 
measure designed to chill the advocates of 
free enterprise. 


[From the Waterbury (Conn.) Republican of 
June 24, 1951] 


New ENGLAND’s INDUSTRY 


Washington doesn’t understand about 
New England. New England doesn’t believe 
it is necessary to accept great amounts of 
Federal aid in order to keep its economy 
alive. But neither is New England going to 
accept a Federal penalty for failure to rely 
on Uncle Sam. 

Congress couldn't make a more disastrous 
mistake than to approve the amendment to 
the defense-production bill which calls for 
wrecking the industrial economy of New 
England for the sake of a nebulous and need- 
less policy of dispersing the Nation’s war- 
goods manufacturing. 

More power to Representative James T. 
PATTERSON and all the other New England 
Congressmen who are joining to protest this 
foolish plan. 

Washington follows a zig-zag course of 
action when it comes to the Northeast. One 
moment we are being urged to accept Fed- 
eral help to build huge flood-control and 
hydroelectric systems, ostensibly for the 
purpose of making the area more attractive 
to industry. 

Then, before we know what’s happening, 
spokesmen for the Truman administration 
are trying to put through Congress a plan 
for the systematic starvation of industries 
in the New England States. 

One moment President Truman is putting 
the curse on New England for its failure to 
exhibit more initiative in building its indus- 
trial potential. The next moment finds the 
administration trying to encourage industry 
to move away from New England. 


The dispersal idea overlooks the great 


probability that in modern warfare there 
is almost no such things as geographic se- 
curity. It also overlooks the very basic fact 
that in a defense emergency like the present 
one what counts is what’s made—not where 
it’s made. 

During a defense production crisis Wash- 
ington bureaus can do a great deal to wreck 
an industrial economy like New England’s 
through the direction of war orders else- 
where, through the denial of materials, and 
through the imposition of other penalties. 

But it is doubtful, indeed, if Washington, 
by the use of these arbitrary emergency pow- 
ers, can really build a strong, industrial econ- 
omy in any part of the country where natural 
aids for such an economy aren’t already in 
existence. 

It wasn’t wartime orders that built New 
England's industry. It wasn’t Government 
patronage. New England's industry, so vital 
in any emergency, was built in the prosper- 
ous peacetime years with patience and in- 
genuity and sound planning. This is worth 
preserving—especially since it can’t be du- 
plicated synthetically by bureaucratic meth- 
ods or by dog-in-the-manger amendments of 
defense-production bills. 


WATERBURY, CONN., June 25, 1951. 
Congressman JAMES T, PATTERSON, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 
Sir: The members of Local 1335 of the In- 
ternational Association of Machinists voted 
to go on record as endorsing the renewal of 
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the Defense Production Act, providing the 
act will not have any harmful effect on the 
citizens of Connecticut. 

With best wishes, we remain respectfully 
yours, 

JOSEPH CASALY, 
President, International Association 
of Machinists, Roosevelt Lodge, 
Local 1335. 
HARTFORD, CONN., June 25, 1951. 
Hon. James T. PATTERSON, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Many tanks for your prompt assurance of 
opposition to OMahoney-Sparkman proposal 
for barring additional defense production in 
Connecticut. We know we can count on 
your continued vigilance in this matter. 
Best regards. 

PauL W. MORENCY, 
President, Hartford Chamber of Commerce. 


THE MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 
OF CONNECTICUT, INC., 
Hartford, June 22, 1951. 
Hon. JAMES T. PATTERSON, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR McManon: By introducing 
the O’Mahoney-Sparkman amendment to 
the Defense Production Act last week, which 
would prevent the expansion of defense pro- 
duction facilities in Connecticut through 
prohibiting Government loans or tax amor- 
tization privileges to companies located in 
heavily industrialized areas, Senators JOSEPH 
C. O’MaHonex, of Wyoming, and JOHN J. 
SPARKMAN, of Alabama, have demonstrated 
that the idea of Government decentraliza- 
tion of industry away from the Northeast 
never dies—at least in the minds of Social- 
ist-minded Government planners and the 
politically conscious patriots of the West 
and South. 

Although Senator Par McCarran has fre- 
quently denied that his Special Committee 
To Investigate Industrial Centralization, 
which conducted extended hearings in 1944, 
had for its purpose the freezing of industry 
in New England, or the forced incubation of 
any industry in any area where such an in- 
dustry was not economically feasible, the 
fact is that the report of that committee 
contradicted his allegations. Not content to 
permit the Congress to make its own deci- 
sions from his committee’s report of October 
1944, Senator McCarran introduced Senate 
Resolution 15 in 1946 which sought a con- 
tinuance of his committee’s efforts to prove 
that there was an overcentralization of in- 
dustry in the Northeast, and particularly in 
New England. Fortunately, through your 
good efforts as chairman of the Subcommit- 
tee on Senate Resolution 15, together with 
the backing of the Connecticut and New 
England delegations in Congress, the efforts 
of Senator McCarran and his group of re- 
gional-minded Government planners were 
thwarted. 

As you doubtless know, our association 
vigorously opposed the serious threats to in- 
dustrial expansion in Connecticut and New 
England as posed by both of Senator McCar- 
RAN’s attempts during the 3-year period from 
1944 through 1946. Again in 1949 we voiced 
our disapproval of apparent threats to re- 
move our war production industries inland 
under the guise of alleged security reasons. 
We now vigorously protest the recent recom- 
mendations of the joint committee of the 
economic report and the legislation to make 
them effective as contained in the 
O'Mahoney-Sparkman amendment to the 
Defense Production Act, If enacted, this 
amendment would make those recommen- 
dations effective in freezing Connecticut in- 
dustry at present levels in every county in 
the State. 
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When one recalls that Connecticut’s in- 
dustrial skills were called upon repeatedly 
during World War II to produce war products 
of the highest priority during the critical 
manpower shortage period when they could 
be secured in no other area of the country 
within the time limits allowed, it seems near 
treason that an effort should be made to 
freeze such skills when our country is now 
making haste to arm itself against an even 
greater long-range threat than it has ever 
faced before. One might expect such a re- 
ward from the Kremlin rulers in payment for 
a service to their country, but it is ironical 
and well-nigh inconceivable that there are 
men in the United States Senate whose judg- 
ment is so biased by sectionalism that they 
would jeopardize vital arms production for 
the security of this country to promote the 
industrialization of their own areas. 

Both Senators O'MAHONEY and SPARKMAN 
and other backers of their amendment should 
be reminded of the sheer injustice of further 
penalizing Connecticut for the benefit of the 
West and South when the lion’s share of its 
tax payments to the Federal Government are 
regularly distributed as grants-in-aid 
amounting to 7 percent or less of its tax pay- 
ments to the Federal Government. 

On behalf of our officers, directors, and 
more than 1,200 member manufacturers of 
the State who employ over 90 percent of the 
industrial workers, and nearly 50 percent of 
all persons gainfully employed, I urge you 
to use your best efforts to kill the O'Mahoney- 
Sparkman amendment. I have every confi- 
dence that you and other members of the 
Connecticut delegation, together with the 
assistance of other men in the Congress who 
have a high regard for justice and national 
security, will succeed in your efforts. 

Sincerely yours, 
A. V. BODINE, 
President. 
MANCHESTER, VT., June 22, 1951. 
Hon. JAMES T. PATTERSON, 
House of Congress Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

The executive committee of the New Eng- 
land Council meeting at Manchester, Vt., 
today, views with deepest concern the pro- 
posed O’Mahoney-Sparkman amendment to 
the bill extending the Defense Production 
Act of 1950. We regard this amendment as 
an entirely unwarranted interference with 
the judgment and decisions of both the Goy- 
ernment procurement agencies and the man- 
agers of American industry. 

Having in mind the McCarran effort to 
force unnatural and uneconomic dispersal 
of industry in 1944 we cannot help but feel 
that this present proposal, whether so in- 
tended or not, would have the same effect of 
grossly discriminating against New England 
industry. We strongly urge that Members 
of the New England delegation unite in de- 
termined opposition to this proposal unless, 
and until they are absolutely satisfied, it 
has been stripped of all arbitrary and dis- 
criminatory provisions. 

WALTER H. WHEELER, Jr., 
President, New England Council. 


MIDDLETOWN, CONN., June 22, 1951. 
Hon. JAMES T. PATTERSON, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

The board of directors of the Middletown, 
Conn., Chamber of Commerce have adopted 
the following resolution: 

“Whereas the city of Middletown and Mid- 
dlesex County have a population of over 
67,000, of which 10,000 are skilled production 
workers now employed in industries supply- 
ing the vital needs of the civilian and de- 
fense program of our country; and 

“Whereas the continued economic stability 
of this area and the State of Connecticut 
must be maintained if our workers are to 


play the important role assigned to them 
in this emergency as they have so magnif- 
icently in the past in war production and 
the purchase of bonds; and 

“Whereas a proposed amendment to the 
Defense Production Act sponsored by Sena- 
tor O'Manoney and Senator SPARKMAN would 
control the location and expansion of de- 
fense production which would threaten the 
economic welfare of and the production pat- 
tern developed so highly in this State; and 

“Whereas the proposed amendment has 
aroused the concern of our skilled workers 
and labor leaders in this area: Be it there- 
fore 

“Resolved, That the board of directors of 
the Middletown Chamber of Commerce does 
hereby vigorously protest and opposed the 
enactment of the proposed O'Mahoney- 
Sparkman amendment, or any other amend- 
ment to the Defense Production Act, which 
will place the great industrial and produc- 
tion facilities of Connecticut and the wel- 
fare of its people in jeopardy at a time of 
national emergency; be it further 

“Resolved, That a copy of this resolution 
be sent to the chairman of the House Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee and to the 
congressional delegation from Connecticut.” 

We respectfully request and will appreciate 
your active opposition to this proposed 
amendment. 

ERNERT R. Dayton, 
President. 


Koreans Fear Peace Terms That Would 
Split Korea on Thirty-eighth Parallel 
and Thus Leawe Problem Unsolved 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 4, 1951 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, I 
include the following article by Edgar 
Ansel Mowrer: 


Pusan, Korea, May 30, 1951.—Striking in 
this wartime capital of devastated Korea is 
the tendency of outsiders to overlook the 
Korean people. 

To the United Nations, apparently, Korea 
is primarily a danger spot that must be 
healed as soon as possible at almost any 
cost. 

But to the people here it is a question of 
the future unity, external independence, 
and internal freedom of their country. 

During my brief visit, I have not been able 
to discuss local affairs with many of the 
Korean politicians, hangers-on, and con- 
spirators who throng this wartime capital. 
But I have listened at length to the Amer- 
ican officials who follow Korean affairs most 
closely and checked with some of my Amer- 
ican newspaper colleagues on the spot. I 
have had dinner with John Myun Chang, 
American-trained Prime Minister of the Ko- 
rean Republic and lunched with President 
Syngman Rhee at his week-end cottage, eat- 
ing delicious fish pulled the day before from 
the blue bays of this enchanting South Ko- 
rean coast by the President himself and care- 
fully cooked under the direction of his hos- 
pitable Austrian wife. 

Mr. Chang is a member of the clam fam- 
ily, and what I learned from him would not 
make even a decent paragraph. 

Fortunately, there can be no slightest 
doubt where Syngman Rhee stands on any- 


equipment. 
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thing you ask him. From our conversation, 
I extract a few important points. 


RHEE HAS FOUR WORRIES 


The President is naturally happy that his 
country’s independence is being defended by 
the U. N. and the United States. 

Yet, at the same time, he has four worries 
on his mind. 

The first is the label of “reactionary” that 
has been pinned upon him by many for- 
eigners, much as though he were a sort of 
oriental Franco or Peron. 

The second is that the U. N. committee 
planning the economic rehabilitation of Ko- 
rea seems, under its British chairman, to be 
going about its plans almost as if it ques- 
tioned the validity of the present Korean 
government. 

The third is the refusal to date of the U. N. 
and United States Commander in Chief to 
equip a Republic of Korea Army of more 
than a quarter of a million men—about the 
size of the American forces—or to provide 
these 250,000 with the kind of heavy weapons 
that would enable them to maintain them- 
selves against any other army of similar size. 
Why, President Rhee wants to know, com- 
plain about American losses in a distant, 
overseas country and at the same time refuse 
to utilize local manpower that could to a 
considerable extent substitute for American 
boys? Is there some secret political reason? 

Finally, the sturdy, old Korean President 
is frankly worried lest the democracies are 
ready for a peace deal with Communist 
China that would leave Korea still divided 
along the thirty-eighth parallel. 

These are all matters of international im- 
portance, and. I should like to comment 
briefly upon them. 


DOMINEERING TYPE 

1. Is Syngman Rhee a reactionary? 

If to be anti-Communist and anti-Social- 
ist is reactionary, then the answer is “Yes.” 
Unquestionably, this patriot to whom the 
Republic of Korea most owes its independ- 
ence both delayed expropriation of the big 
landlords (who are now fighting him as too 
democratic) and dealt with Communist 
sabotage and revolts by drastic police meth- 
ods (not half as cruel as the Communists 
of North Korea used in dealing with class 
enemies). He is unquestionably personally 
domineering and sure he is right—not unlike 
F. D. R. and Gen. Douglas MacArthur. 

He is also a disciple of Woodrow Wilson. 
This alleged dictator permitted the totally 
free elections of May 30, 1950, in which his 
party was decisively defeated. Is this re- 
action? 

The Americans closest to him here in Pu- 
san decidedly do not think so. Incidentally, 
some of them suggest that American reform- 
ers eager to democratize“ the Far East 
might look more closely into prevailing con- 
ditions before they cry “reactionary” at every 
local leader who does not share their en- 
thusiasm for particular nostrums. A 

2. Is the U. N. committee trying to bypass 
the present government of South Korea in 
order to prevent the Syngman Rhee govern- 
ment from taking over reconquered North 
Korea? To this question I found no clear 
answer. The attitude of the U. N: toward fu- 
ture Korea cannot be defined today, possibly 
because the member states are so divided. 

3. Why are the South Koreans under arms 
not given the kind of heavy equipment the 
U. S. S. R. supplied to the North Koreans? 
Why are not all available South Koreans 
called to arms? 

SOUTH KOREANS NOT CAPABLE? 

Some American military men answer that 
the South Koreans are not capable of uti- 
lizing tanks, etc. Yet they admit that North 
Koreans trained by the U. S. S. R. made 
fine—almost too fine—use of exactly such 
How come? 
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Conceivably, Syngman Rhee’s suspicion is 
well founded; the United States and U. N. 
authorities do not wish South Korea to pos- 
sess a military force of the size and kind 
that would enable it to defy their authority 
at some future date. Just as the United 
States before 1950 left South Korea milita- 
rily so ill equipped that American boys must 
now die to protect it, so they may still aim 
at depriving that state of the first appanage 
of sovereignty, an adequate military estab- 
lishment of its own. 

4. The reason, I am sorry to say, seems to 
be connected with the possibility of a 
“peace” with Red China that would leave 
Korea still divided. Some Koreans fear that 
London has persuaded Washington that a re- 
turn to the previous division would be a 
satisfactory basis for a deal ending the war 
with Red China. 

I sincerely trust these Koreans are wrong. 
Any such deal, any conclusion of the Korean 
War that leaves the aggressors in control of 
half of that country and in a position to re- 
peat their aggression, would make a mockery 
of all those who have died or suffered in or- 
der that aggression shall not pay. It would 
be unworthy of the United States, 


It Is the Money War That the United 
States Must Win 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN T. WOOD 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 26, 1951 


Mr. WOOD of Idaho. Mr. Speaker, I 
want to call to the attention of my col- 
leagues an address delivered last Thurs- 
day to the Exchange Club of Spokane, 
Wash., by Mr. Frank Lilly. 

Mr. Lilly is president of the American 
Hard Money Association, executive sec- 
retary of the Prospectors and Mine Own- 
ers Association, a mines research statisti- 
cian, and a recognized authority on the 
subject of sound money. His address 
follows: 


“This country can, I believe, afford one 
more war, but I am not at all sure that it 
car. afford another peace.” 

This comment was made by the late United 
State Senator Key Pittman, of Nevada, in 
September 1940 during an informal discus- 
sion with former United States Senator Rob- 
ert L. Owen and myself as to whether or 
not the proposal to increase the United 
States debt limit from forty-nine billion 
to sixty-five billion might seriously endan- 
ger the financial stability of this Nation. 

The possibility that we could afford a 
Second World War but not be able to afford 
another peace seems absurd on the face, but 
the fact is that the peacetime depression of 
the early thirties nearly wrecked this coun- 
try’s economy at a time when the world was 
at peace and our economy seemed established 
and secure. 

True some of the causative factors 
stemmed from World War I, but most of 
these were superficial and coincidental, 
merely setting the stage so to speak. I 
shal’ deal with the more basic and deter- 
minative cause later—the debt-bomb. 

By increasing the debt from forty-five bil- 
lion to over two hundred and ninety billion 
or two hundred and fifteen billion more than 
the figure we were discussing as a possibil- 
ity back in 1940, World War II was financed, 
but whether or not we can afford the peace 


which it was intended to win is still a matter 
of serious doubt. 


VALUE OF DOLLAR AT ALL-TIME LOW 


The winning of this Second World War 
with some allies who were our enemies in 
the First World War and against some 
enemies who were our allies in that first war, 
did not reduce Government spending- nor 
increase the value of the dollar which is now 
down to a 150-year all-time low of around 
43 cents. 

Consider what this decline in the value of 
the dollar means to you and me. Every dol- 
lar that we have put into life insurance, 
savings accounts, and E, F, and G bonds has 
shrunk and, according to Secretary of De- 
fense, General Marshall, is down over 30 
percent in the last year. The total 1941-50 
over-all loss in these three items for the peo- 
ple of the United States is over $120,000,- 
000,000. Stated bluntly we have heen 
robbed. 

The hue and cry over the loss of a total of 
approximately $2,000,000,000 in bank failures 
during the 13 years preceding the day when 
the New Deal finally grabbed our gold and 
took over the management of our money is 
still echoed and reechoed by the Dealers, al- 
though this loss of two billion through pri- 
vate management is only one-sixtieth as 
much as has been lost by Government man- 
agement in the last 10 years. 

The Dealers blame the decline in the dol- 
lar’s value on that old whipping boy, infla- 
tion, and tell you that “it will surely get you 
if you don’t watch out” and submit entirely 
to the controls and regulations that they in 
their superior wisdom know to be best for 
you. “O tempora, O mores,” oh, hell. 

Inflation is nothing more nor less than a 


reflection in price terms of the real value of 


the dollar. But why should the value of the 
dollar decline? Well, it shouldn't, and could 
not have done so, except for minor fluctua- 
tions if it were sound money and not merely 
a debt-based currency. 

Most people assume that currency and 
money are one and the same thing but they 
are not. Currency performs only tow of 
the functions of money; namely, (1) medium 
of exchange and (2) measure of value. 
Money provides in addition to these the all- 
important third function of storage of value, 
which your dollar must haye if it is to have 
any stability and permanency in buying 
power, 

BACKING DEBTS WITH DEBTS 


Our paper currency is composed almost 
entirely of Federal Reserve notes and United 
States notes which are designated as “law- 
ful money” and made redeemable in and by 
each other—note for note; promise to pay 
for promise to pay; debt for debt. 

We do indeed have a small amount of 
silver money in the form of coin and silver 
certificates and, although they do not now 
have any greater purchasing power in this 
country than the notes, a silver dollar will 
buy three or more times as much as a paper 
dollar note in any of the oriental countries, 
It could happen here. 

You may lightly dismiss the whole matter 
by saying, as so many people do, “Paper or 
hay. What do I care as long as it will buy 
what I want.” Yes; but you must consider 
the fact that the time may come when it 
will be so diluted with debt that it will buy 
no more than the “continental,” the Ger- 
man mark, and numerous other currencies, 
originally issued in good faith, that later 
became worth no more than waste paper. 

I show you now a few paper-currency 
casualties of the money war in the form of 
a “short snorter” that had a value approxi- 
mating $50 in 1941—now worth less than $5, 
I also show you a Filipino gold coin now 
worth over $15 as compared with approxi- 
mately $5 in 1941. I also show you a silver 
drachma more than 2,000 years old that has 
retained a storage of value, while literally 
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billions of paper drachmas and other paper 
currencies have become valueless. 

These paper currencies lost their values 
because they were debt based and could not 
be redeemed in anything but another form 
of debt. Gold and silver coins retain or in- 
crease in value because their values cannot 
be diluted with debt. An ounce of gold is 
always an ounce of gold, an ounce of silver 
is always an ounce of silver, but paper cur- 
rency is just that—a paper I O U. 


DEBT-BOMB MORE DANGEROUS THAN A- OR 
H-BOMBS 

Much ado has been made over the A- and 
H-bombs and we are impressed by them be- 
cause we can see them and their effects. The 
dangers inherent in the debt-bomb are not 
generally appreciated because, like a disease, 
they cannot be so easily recognized. Ac- 
tually, the debt-bomb is fraught with far 
greater destructive power because it can 
wreck the economy of a nation. Debt is 
human bondage and enslaves a people. It 
was debt-bombs and not mechanical bombs 
that destroyed the civilizations of Sumeria, 
Chaldea, Assyria, Egypt, Greece, and Rome. 

Incidentally, I do not underrate the A- and 
H-bombs and believe that this country could 
if it chose to do so lick both of our former 
allies Russia and China put together and 
thus gain control of the world, but in this 
connection I am reminded of the question 
posed in almost identical words by Luke, 
Matthew, and Mark which slightly para- 
phrased would read: “What shall it profit a 
nation if it gain the whole world and lose its 
own economy? 

My fear is that the debt-bomb we have al- 
ready built into the largest of its kind in all 
history may enslave us and our children’s 
children to the fourth generation. We can 
lick the world but can we lick our debt? 

It was debt, then largely personal, that 
boomed in the late twenties and burst into 
the depression of the early thirties. Today’s 
total public debt is over 16 times as large 
as it was in 1930 and is increasing by leaps 
and bounds. 5 

It is beside the point that our production 
has increased because the increase has been 
more than offset by the higher tax-take and 
the lower purchasing power of what is left 
to both the producer and the wage earner. 


HAVE LENIN AND STALIN OUTSMARTED US? 


I don’t like to think that Lenin was right 
when nearly 30 years ago he predicted that 
Germany would destroy itself by over- 
militarization, Great Britain by territorial 
overexpansion, and the United States by 
overspending itself into bankruptcy. 

Incidentally, the Russian leaders have 
somehow been smart enough to get our bomb 
secrets, smart enough to implant at least 
one man in our State Department; smart 
enough to get us to propose, through Alger 
Hiss, the veto power that gives them the 
whip hand in thg U. N.; smart enough to win 
every conference in which they finally got 
everything but President Roosevelt’s shorts 
and Churchill’s cigar; smart enough, as 
Governor Dewey pointed out, to bring into 
their sphere of influence over a third of the 
world’s population without firing a single 
shot or losing a single soldier; and smart 
enough to even mislead a smart cookie like 
Elliott Roosevelt into the belief that they 
were good guys. 

Incidentally, I don't care how much Joe 
Stalin and his gang outsmart Elliott Roose- 
velt and his gang and vice versa, but I don’t 
want to see either of them outsmart the 
United States. ` 

Did you know that Russia devalued its cur- 
rency about a year before Great Britain and 
her associates in the sterling bloc did so? 
Did you also know that Russia was the first 
to revalue its currency in gold—something 
that neither Great Britain nor the United 
States has done as yet. Russia has also made 
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al 
two price reductions since revaluing the ruble 
in gold. 

Thinking this phase of the matter over, I 
am wondering if Russia’s revaluation of its 
currency in gold may not have been the big 
factor in enabling that country to expand 
its sphere of influence without engaging in a 
shooting war. Gold is all-powerful in the 
Orient. 

Be that as it may it is a fact that the war 
to end war cannot logically be won by killing 
and destruction. You cannot gather figs 
from thistles nor peace from war. We were 
on the winning side in two world wars, but 
we lost the peace and will lose our economy 
unless we win the money war. 


NO COUNTRY SOUNDER THAN ITS MONEY 


In the money war now going on we have, 
so to speak, put our heavy hitting gold 
soldiers in the guardhouse, made yard- 
birds out of silver soldiers and substituted 
for them papier mâché soldiers stuffed with 
Government debt. 

No country can be more sound than its 
economy; no economy can be more sound 
than its money; and no money can be sound 
that is not honest. A debt-based currency 
can be backed with the best intentions but 
good intentions are not enough to make 
money out of paper via the printing press. 


HOW TO WIN THE PEACE 


The world money war and a real peace 
will be won by the nation that gives its citi- 
zens the best money—a currency that is 
honest because it is redeemable in gold and 
silver which have stood the test of 50 cen- 
turies as the safest forms of wealth. The 
United States dollar should be and must 
be a dollar that will not fade away but 
continue indefinitely to give full purchasing 
and debt-paying power. 

If we continue to monetize our public debt 
in an effort to buy peace or to force by war 
our idea of peace upon unwilling peoples, 
we will inevitably build up a debt-bomb that 
when, as, and if detonated by inflation could 
destroy our American way of life in the 
greatest bust of all time. 

We must win for our currency honesty 
and full redeemability in gold and/or silver 
or we shall lose our economy. Think it over 
and make it your business to do something 
about it, for your own future and your coun- 
try’s economy is at stake. This money war 
is the war we must win. 


Grateful for the Freedom and Opportunity 


in America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 4, 1951 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, I 
include the following article from the 
Minneapolis Morning Tribune of Octo- 
ber 6, 1950: 

I Like It HERE 
(By George Grim) 
FATHER TOLD CITY LAWYER ABOUT THE AMERICAN 
way 

Alex Kanter, Minneapolis lawyer, looked 
out his office window. He had just returned 
from lunch. There, he had heard complaints 
about America and Americans, 

Alex Kanter remembered something—and 
put it down on paper like this: 

“I remember my father well. 


“On the Sabbath and on holidays, I would 
go with him to the synagogue. A derby hat 
crowned his head, a black beard adorned his 
face, a brown Prince Albert of ancient vin- 
tage enveloped his frame—a sure target for 
stones.” 


FATHER TELLS HIS LIFE STORY 


“With modesty and humanity my father 
told me his story: 

“He was born in a small Lithuanian town 
ulong the shores of the Baltic where men 
lived to pray, prayed to live. 

“Versed in Talmudic lore and scholarly 
talent, he came to America. But those tal- 
ents did not provide for the -necessities of 
life. Father went from house to house, dis- 
pensing pencils and shoestrings. At night 
he went to school, to be taught to read and 
write, to absorb American traditions. 

“The pencils and shoestrings were sub- 
sequently discarded for the role of pack 
peddier, On foot, with pack, he traveled 
from farmhouse to farmhouse. Homesteads 
were scarce, farmhouses miles apart. 

“Subsequently, his pack was discarded for 
a horse and wagon. I remember waiting at 
the outskirts of town for my father and 
Prince, the horse, to make a regal entry. The 
proudest days of my life were those I spent 
sitting on the seat beside my father on that 
rickety wagon.” 


HE WAS AN AMERICAN 


“He traveled far to seek a new home—a 
good place for his children to live. Here he 
was not denied his birthright. Here he knew 
the sight of great plains, high mountains, 
green valleys, wide rivers. For he had be- 
come an American. These things now be- 
longed to him, and he to them. 

“Father left no heritage of earthly goods. 

“But he left me a pattern of patriotic and 
loyal devotion to America—the heritage that 
cannot be excelled where bonds of under- 
standing and mutual appreciation have 
woven a nation together. 

“It’s the Americaa way.” 


Louisiana Leader in Sea Food 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY D. LARCADE, JR. 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 15, 1951 

Mr. LARCADE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following news- 
paper article: 

LOUISIANA LEADER IN SEa Foop 


WasHINGTON.—The Fish and Wildlife Serv- 
ice said the United States pack of canned 
food from fishery products, for animal con- 
sumption, last year was the largest and most 


valuable in history. ; 


The agency said also that the United States 
and Alaska pack of canned shrimp was the 
largest since 1942, but the pack of canned 
crabs was 15 percent smaller than in 1949. 

The 1950 pack of fishery products for 
animal food totaled 2,721,393 standard cases, 
valued at $13,870,870 to the canner. This 
was an increase of 41 percent in volume and 
60 percent in value over the 1949 pack. 

The canned shrimp pack totaled 786,506 
standard cases, valued at $13,870,870 to the 
canner, This was an increase of 41 percent 
in volume and 60 percent in value over the 
1949 pack. 

The canned shrimp pack totaled 786,506 
standard cases, valued at $12,775,619 to the 
packers. States and regions included: 
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Louisiana, 26 plants, 520,601 standard 
cases, $8,217,833; Mississippi, 19 plants, 202,- 
006 cases, $3,417,345; South Carolina, Georgia 
and Alabama, 5 plants, 63,644 cases, $1,138,168. 

The 1950 pack of canned crabs was 137,490 
standard cases, valued at $3,121,260. Areas 
included: 

Louisiana, 3 plants, blue crabs, 12,498 cases, 
$230,351; Mississippi, 3 plants, blue crabs, 
7,128 cases, $137,741; Maine, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Georgia and Alabama, 6 
plants, rock cracks and blue crabs, 39,332 
cases, $884,497. 


Human Rights and the Law 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SIDNEY R. YATES 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 26, 1951 


Mr. YATES. Mr. Speaker, on June 7, 
Hon. Hugo L. Black, Associate Justice of 
the United States Supreme Court, de- 
livered a memorable address in Chicago 
entitled “Human Rights and the Law” 
at the annual founders and friends din- 
ner for Roosevelt College. On that oc- 
cision Justice Black received a special 
award from the college for his “distin- 
guished service to tne principles of Amer- 
ican democracy.” His address is as 
follows: 


HUMAN RIGHTS AND THE LAW 


It is a real pleasure to be at the founders 
and friends dinner of Roosevelt College, par- 
ticularly because I am told that the college 
is a living memorial to the humanitarian 
ideals of our great peactime chief and war- 
time leader, Franklin D. Rooseyelt. In your 
institution, distinctions based on race, creed, 
or color have no place; here dwells a vital 
democracy. A free Nation like ours sorely 
needs institutions such as yours, dedicated 
to the daily practice of the lofty ideals that 
“all men are created equal.” For surely it is 
true for the Nation as for the individual that 
faith without works is dead. 

Your president suggested that I might talk 
to you on Human Rightr and the Law. This 
subject naturally called to my mind a pic- 
ture of the liberties people enjoy which the 
law cannot take from them. And this led 
immediately to thoughts of the constitu- 
tional guarantees of individual freedom. Al- 
though discussion of the Constitution per- 
haps would be more appropriate in a seminar 
than in an after-dinner speech, I decided to 
accept your president’s suggestion. Conse- 
quently I am going to talk with you briefly 
about some of the constitutional provisions. 

Our Constitution contains provisions giv- 
ing Congress a general power to pass a wide 
variety of laws which necessarily restrict 
some of the liberties of the people. At the 
same time, it contains other provisions 
which, in more specific terms, single out cer- 
tain liberties and commands that Congress 
“shall not” restrict them. I want us to take 
an inventory of some of these “shall nots.” 
The significance of several of these we can 
consider in the light of their particular his- 
torical background and the evil govern- 
mental practices that brought them into be- 
ing. Without such consideration, or under- 
standing, too many people are apt to think 
that these constitutional “shall nots” have 
little real beneficial purpose, that they serve 
only as roadblocks in the path of effcient 
administration of the law. 
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What, then, are some of the specific provi- 
sions for protection of individual liberty? 

First of all I want to mention a consti- 
tutional prohibition that some of you may 
have completely forgotten. This is the com- 
mand that the Government shall not quarter 
soldiers in a man’s home against his will. 
It is difficult to appreciate the importance of 
this liberty now; but the Colonials knew and 
abhorred forced billeting, and Louis XIV, of 
France, used it to harry the French protes- 
tants out of his kingdom. This I mention 
only as an example of the jealousy with which 
individual liberty was regarded by the 
founders. 

The Constitution provides that habeas cor- 
pus “shall not be suspended” except under 
certain narrowly defined circumstances—in- 
vasion of this country by an enemy army, 
for example. Habeas corpus is the constitu- 
tional way in which judges can free persons 
imprisoned without just cause; it is the 
shield of the individual against arbitrary ar- 
rest by those who wield the power of the law. 
The guarantee of the right to habeas corpus 
marked one of the great victories of liberty 
over despotic rule and is deeply rooted in our 
traditions. Its loss, in whole or in part, 
would mean that individual freedom cannot 
be secure. 

The Constitution gives treason a narrow 
and exclusive definition in order to do away 
with the doctrine of “constructive treason,” 
a species of crime recognized by the laws of 
England when the Constitution was written. 
By those English laws a man could be con- 
victed of treason for his thoughts, even 
without doing anything; for example, it was 
treason (punishable by death) to imagine 
the death of the king. About our constitu- 
tional provision Madison said in the Fed- 
eralist: 

“As treason may be committed against the 
United States, the authority of the United 
States ought to be enabled to punish it. 
But as new-fangled and artificial treasons 
have been the great engines by which violent 
factions, the natural offspring of free gov- 
ernments, have usually wreaked their al- 
ternate malignity on each other, the Con- 
vention have, with great judgment, opposed a 
barrier to this peculiar danger, by inserting 
a constitutional definition of the crime, fix- 
ing the proof necessary for conviction of it, 
and restraining the Congress, even in punish- 
ing it, from extending the consequences of 
guilt beyond the person of its author.” 

The Constitution guarantees the right of a 
Speedy and public trial by jury in all crim- 
inal prosecutions. Blackstone thought that 
this right to jury trial was essential to pre- 
serve the liberty of Englishmen. “A cele- 
brated French writer,” said Blackstone, “who 
concludes that Rome, Sparta, and Carthage 
have lost their liberties, therefore those of 
England in time must perish, should have 
recollected that Rome, Sparta, and Carthage, 
at the time when their liberties were lost, 
Were strangers to the trial by jury.” 

The Constitution provides that Govern- 
ment officers shall not make “unreasonable 
searches and seizures” of the people or their 
houses, papers or effects; moreover, the Con- 
stitution provides for the manner of arrests, 
indictments, notice of charges, confronta- 
tion of witnesses, right to counsel; it guar- 
antees that excessive bail shall not be exacted 
and provides for a fair trial in accordance 
with “due process of law.” And even after 
conviction, the Constitution protects so that 
the law may not employ cruel and unusual 
punishments or excessive fines. 

Obviously, these provisions were designed 
to elevate the liberty of the individual even 
though the incidental effect was to make 
the conviction of the guilty more difficult. 
These and other safeguards are bulwarks 
against summary or otherwise unfair crimi- 
nal proceedings. 

Recently the radio, movies, and television 
have made most Americans familiar with the 


constitutional privilege against self-incrimi- 
nation. This privilege (like the other con- 
stitutional provisions) makes it more diffi- 
cult to convict the guilty. On the other hand 
it sometimes prevents innocent people from 
being convicted on forced confessions. The 
danger to the innocent when there is no 
privilege against self-incrimination is il- 
lustrated by the Salem witch trials of the 
late seventeenth century. Before these 
trials, Cotton Mather while instructing one 
of the judges in the technique of extract- 
ing confessions from suspected witches said: 

“Now first a credible confession of the 
guilty wretches is one of the most hopeful 
ways of coming at them * * * Iam far 
from urging the un-English method of 
torture * * * but whatever hath a 
tendency to put the witches into confusion 
is likely to bring unto confession * * + 
Here cross and swift questions have their 
use.” 

Under this technique many confessed; 
some were burned; all were innocent. 

What we have been talking about of course 
constitutes only a part of the protection the 
Constitution affords to individuals. I have 
not mentioned the prohibition on the denial 
of “equal protection of the laws.” Many 
others have not been mentioned. There are 
two, however, which I would like for us to 
consider specially now. They are the con- 
stitutional prohibitions against bills of 
attainder and the guaranties of the first 
amendment that Congress shall pass no law 
abridging freedom of speech, press, religion, 
and assembly. 

Mr. Justice Miller, a distinguished member 
of our Court, said back in 1891 that “The 
prohibition against passing bills of attainder 
is one which was intended to guard against 
a danger which has passed out of the memory 
of the present generation,” Probably most 
of the members of our generations—yours 
and mine—know as little about bills of at- 
tainder as did the Americans of Mr. Justice 
Miller’s time. Of course, we cannot guard 
against a danger if we do not recognize it 
as a danger when we see it. 

What are bills of attainder? While there 
is dispute as to their exact nature, probably 
all would agree that substitution of legisla- 
tive conviction and punishment for judi- 
cial conviction and punishment amounts to 
a bill of attainder. History shows that when 
legislatures have resorted to bills of attain- 
der, they have sometimes severely punished 
people without making any investigation at 
all. Generally the victim was not pres- 
ent, nor was he given any opportunity to 
defend himself. The legislative body sat 
as judge, jury, and prosecutor. It set the 
punishment. This was done without any 
regularly established mode of procedure or 
rules of decision; in other words, the victim 
need have no advance notice of the crime; 
indeed, his conduct could have been entirely 
legal at the time he acted, yet could be made 
illegal, and punishable, in his case, by the 
act of the legislature. Even where the al- 
leged conduct was illegal at the time the 
victim was supposed to have engaged in it, 
it was possible for the legislature to con- 
demn on no evidence at all, on the mere 
charge, or on “common fame.” 

The Nation’s founders were well aware of 
the use to which the bill had been put in 
England and their abhorrence of it was re- 
flected in two constitutional provisions for- 
bidding both State and Federal Govern- 
ments to invade individual liberty by use 
of this device. 

An example of a bill of attainder was one 
passed by the English Parliament in the 
reign of Edward VI at the instance of Som- 
erset, the King’s Chief Minister. Somerset, 
thinking that his own brother was a seri- 
ous rival of his with the King, wanted the 
brother out of the way. Somerset there- 
fore had a bill of attainder brought in the 
House of Lords charging his brother with 
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treason. The Lords passed the bill unani- 
mously without even asking to hear the 
accused in his own defense. The House of 
Commons asked to hear the accused; the 
King denied the request; the Commons then 
passed the bill; and, in due course, the at- 
tainded man was beheaded on a warrant 
signed by his own brother. Ironically, Som- 
erset, the instigator of his brother's death, 
was himself made the victim of a bill of 
attainder a few months later. 

Another typical bill of attainder was 
passed in the time of Charles I. Strafford 
(one of the King’s chief supporters) was 
condemned and executed by means of a 
bill of attainder passed through Parliament 
by his political enemies. His were largely 
political crimes, and his sentence was a 
political one. It was admitted that he was 
not guilty of any crime then known to the 
laws of England. St. John, one of the pro- 
ponents of the bill in the House of Lords 
stated: 

“Why should he have law himself who 
would not that others should have any? We 
indeed give law to hares and deer, because 
they are beasts of chase; but we give none 
to wolves and foxes, but knock them on the 
head whenever they are found, because they 
are beasts of prey.” 

This was no mere oratorical flourish, but 
was urged as a serious argument in favor of 
taking Strafford's life without sufficient 
grounds in law or testimony. The argument 
prevailed; Strafford was attainted and be- 
headed. 2 

Many other examples of bills of attainder 
could be cited such as the Great Bill of At- 
tainder passed by the Irish Parliament in 
1689 in which between two and three thou- 
sand persons were attainted, including half 
the peerage of Ireland. Unfortunately it is 
also true that our own colonial legislatures 
passed bills of attainder during and after the 
Revolution punishing persons who had re- 
mained loyal to George III. 

It seems clear that the prohibition of bills 
of attainder as well as other constitutional 
safeguards I have enumerated were designed 
to protect the individual from punishment 
by loss of life, liberty, or property, except 
following conviction by a jury after a fair 
trial in a court of law. In striking the bal- 
ance between law and liberty the framers 
clearly said that the bill of attainder was one ` 
procedure which no American legislature 
could use to enforce any law. 

Now I wish briefly to discuss another, and 
undoubtedly a better known constitutional 
provision, the first amendment’s command 
that “Congress shall make no law” abridging 
speech, press, or assembly—the provision 
which safeguards the freedoms to think and 
believe and speak and publish. Long before 
our Constitution was drafted the importance 
of these freedoms had been realized; over 
2,000 years before, Euripides had written: 


This is true Liberty when free-born men 

Having to advise the public may speak free, 

Which he who can, and will, deserv's high 
praise, 

Who neither can nor will, may hold his 


peace; 
What can be juster in a state than this? 


And, about 150 years before our Constitu- 
tion was adopted, Milton emphasized the 
idea in this way: “The liberty to know, to 
utter, and to argue freely according to con- 
sc nce (is) above all liberties,” 

These liberties are of fundamental im- 
portance to a Government like ours, for 
without a free exchange of ideas there could 
be little substance to political democracy. 
Without free discussion, few could vote with 
wisdom since few would know what should 
be done by government to make it respond 
to the needs of the people. 

Freedom of the press is but another phase 
of freedom of speech. Perhaps no man in 
our history was as abused by the press as 
was Thomas Jefferson; in fact, he said: 
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“The man who never looks into a news- 
paper is better informed than he who reads 
them; inasmuch as he who knows nothing 
is nearer to truth than he whose mind is 
filled with falsehoods and errors. He who 
reads nothing will still learn the great fact, 
and the details are all false.” 

Nevertheless, Jefferson also said: “Were it 
left to me to decide whether we should have 
a government without newspapers, or news- 
papers without a government, I should not 
hesitate a moment to prefer the latter.” 

Why did Thomas Jefferson and the other 
founders think a free press so important? 
Was it not because the press, like unfettered 
sreech, is a method by which people can 
exchange their opinions, views, criticisms, 
and ideas with others? Free speech and 
free press are indispensable to the existence 
of our kind of government. 

The story of the struggle for a free press 
begins with the invention of printing; be- 
fore the.Reformation the press of Europe 
was subject to ar ecclesiastical censorship. 
After the Reformation the censorship de- 
volved on the crown; and the crown required 
that a license be obtained before anything 
could appear. The unlicensed issue of any- 
thing thought seditious or slanderous was 
punished by mutilation and death. This 
licencing system expired in 1694. From that 
date censorship—prior restraint—had no 
legally authorized place in English law. 
Lord Macaulay declared that the emancipa- 
tion of the press had “done more for liberty 
and for civilization than the Magna Carta 
or the Bill of Rights.” Blackstone thought 
that liberty of the press meant merely free- 
dom from prior censorship; but freedom from 
prior censorship is but half the battle won. 
If strict laws make it impossible to publish 
criticism of government, without incurring 
punishment, the liberty of the press means 
the liberty to publish only what the law 
allows. Criticisms of the government were 
called seditious libels; and the next struggle 
was to free the press from criminal laws 
punishing these seditious libels. 

Wilkes, an Englishman, was punished for 
publishing a seditious libel; and our own 
Ben Franklin was forced to leave Massa- 
chusetts for Pennsylvania on account of 
such a libel. An early and famous case in 
America was that of a New York printer, 
John Peter Zenger, who dared to criticize 
the King’s governor in his newspaper. For 
that criticism he was brought to trial. He 
admitted publication but argued that truth 
was a defense, and sought to prove the truth 
of his statements. But the royal judge held 
tuat truth was no defense and refused to 
hear Zenger's evidence.. The case went to 
the jury, and the jury found Zenger not 
guilty. Thus a jury struck one of the first 
blows for a free press in the New World. 

We have-seen that the founders picked 
out certain liberties—especially liberties of 
the individual—and commanded that the 
Government should make no law abridging 
them. We have talked about some of these 
liberties and their historical background. I 
hope that my discussion of these liberties, 
and their history, may have awakened your 
interest in them. 

You have probably discovered from what I 
have said that when I speak of the Constitu- 
tion, it is impossible for me—even if I tried 
to conceal my admiration for that great 
document. I am old-fashioned enough to 
believe that ours is the best Constitution, 
this the freest and best country, in the 
world. 

But the struggle for liberty is a never- 
ending one. We—those who would preserve 
liberty—must always remember that eternal 
vigilance is the price of liberty. With faith, 
and hope, and courage, and knowledge, and 
deeds we can hold fast for ourselves and 
pass on unimpaired to our children the liber- 
ties won by the founders and passed down 
to us. 
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One-Dollar Steak Worried Ranchers in 
1950; You Can’t Get It Today at 
One-Twenty-five 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 6, 1951 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, when 
the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency voted to cut out the two pending 
roll-backs on beef so that there cannot 
be any reduction to the consumer in the 
price of beef products, the members who 
so voted probably thought they were 
doing a great thing for the cattle raisers 
of this country. 

I am sure there was great rejoicing 
among the cattle lobbyists that they had 
succeeded so well in their drive. The 
drive, of course, was to wreck price con- 
trol entirely; and if that could not be 
achieved, then at least to get meat out 
from under regulation. If that failed, 
then the next line of operations was to 
get all of the beef roll-backs repealed by 
legislative action. 

Fortunately, the Beef Trust cattle 
lobby was only partially successful be- 
fore the Committee on Banking and 
Currency, in that it succeeded only in 
getting the two pending 4%̃-percent 
roll-backs scheduled for August 1 and 
October 1 prohibited under the commit- 
tee bill. But even that was a big vic- 
tory—a tremencous victory—for the beef 
lobby, and I know that it is rejoicing 
even if it failed to persuade the com- 
mittee to sabotage our anti-inflation 
program completely by knocking out all 
price control. 

The question in my mind—a question 
that has been there right along—is what 
the average rancher thinks about the 
high price of beef—a high price which 
a majority of the members of the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency have 
voted not to reduce a single penny. For 
that reason, I was very interested in an 
article I have recently found in the 
magazine Nation’s Business, for Novem- 
ber 1950. The magazine I refer to is 
owned and published by the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States, one of 
those organizations which has been urg- 
ing the Congress to kill off price control. 
The article was written and published, 
however, before price control was im- 
posed on January 26, and so it appeared 
at a time when the chamber itself had 
not opened up the fight it is now so stren- 
uously engaged in. Let us see what the 
magazine article had to say on this very 
question of high meat prices. 

The article is entitled “One Dollar 
Steaks Worry Ranchers.” It was appar- 
ently written at a time when steaks could 
be had for $1—something that has not 
been true for many months except on 
occasional special “loss leader” sales by 
some of the chain stores featuring a par- 
ticular cut of beef to get people into the 
stores to buy other things. 

The author of this article appears to 
have interviewed a great many cattle 
ranchers in Nebraska, Mr. Speaker, He 
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quotes one of them as saying—and re- 
member, now, this was at a time when 
meat prices were much lower than they 
are now: 


I like money as well as the next man, but 
I don’t think this high price of meat is 
good for the rancher or for the country. 


The rancher who was quoted was 
identified as Clarence Price, whose ranch 
is near Burwell, Nebr. The article 
states: 


Elaborating on that thesis, Price said he 
thought the high price of meat was responsi- 
ble for “discontent among workers” which 
led to demands for higher wages and in turn 
to higher prices on the things that the 
ranchers have to buy. 

According to Price, millions of persons in- 
cluded meat as a regular part of their diet 
for the first time during the defense and the 
war booms. The addition of these new cus- 
tomers put the livestock industry on a 
sounder footing, and Price, for one, would 
like to see them continue the meat-eating 
habit, rather than go back to lower-cost 
foods. 


Mr. Speaker, the article continues: 

Opinions like these indicate that the pres- 
ent-day rancher is in business to stay—that 
his eye is on more than today’s quick killing, 
understandably so, considering the size of his 
investment, the nature of his operations, and 
the experience background that has produced 
this state of mind. 


In another portion of this article, Mr. 
Speaker, the statement is made: 
Burwell— 


That is Burwell, Nebr.— 

which is typical of a score of sand hills cow 
towns, shares in the prosperity that the 
ranchers of its environs have been enjoying 
since about 1939, when the defense boom 
began to swell the pay envelopes of indus- 
trial workers and steaks began to replace 
fatback on dinner tables. And townspeople 
and stockmen alike take their present state 
of well-being as a matter of course. 


Now listen to this, please: 

The satisfaction with things as they are is 
saved from smugness by a vague uneasiness 
that rides the rangeland, more of a doubt 
than a fear about the health of the present 
livestock boom. 

Many ranchers share the view of Guy 
Smith, a man who punched his way from. 
a Wyoming cowboy’s job to ownership of 
an 18,000-acre spread along the Loup River 
in Blaine County, that the industry would 
be better off if the price of livestock is stabi- 
lized at a somewhat lower level. 


Remember, Mr. Speaker, this article 
was printed in the November 1950, issue 
of the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce magazine Nation’s Business. 
That means it was edited probably in 
early October or even earlier than that. 
It means that it must have been written 
sometime in the summer or early au- 
tumn. 

And beef prices then, of course, were 
substantially lower than they are now. 
They were lower than all of the roll- 
backs announced by the Office of Price 
Stabilization would put them back to. 

So while some Members of Congress— 
and a majority of the members of the 
Committee on Banking and Currency— 
are asserting that we have to cancel out 
these two pending roll-backs to help the 
cattle industry, here we have evidence 
from an article in a magazine owned by 
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the United States Chamber of Commerce 
that even last summer or early fall beef 
prices were too high in the minds of many 
ranchers. 

This man Guy Smith who was men- 
tioned in the article is quoted as putting 
it this way: 

A stockman has got to think about the 
long pull—plan ahead just like the manu- 
facturer, Corn you plant in the spring and 
harvest in the fall—but it takes years to 
build up a cattle herd. You've got to cull 
out your poor cows and your weak bulls and 
replace them with better critters. That 
takes time. It’s almost impossible to make 
plans for years in a market that’s high today 
and may come down tomorrow, 


The article continues: 

According to Smith, ranch folks are sel- 
fish in about the same proportion as other 
humans. They wouldn't object to $30 cattle 
as a permanent institution, were such pos- 
sible. But as realists they see little possi- 
bility of stability at that level and would set- 
tle for a steady $25 in preference to a $35 
that might dwindle to $10 a year later. 


And that is the danger which realistic 
cattlemen realize. Mr. Speaker, that 
unless meat prices are stabilized at a 


reasonable level, the big push upward’ 


which would be inevitable now in the ab- 
sence of price controls would lead even- 
tually to a collapse which would ruin the 
industry and bankrupt the rancher and 
farmer. 

We would be doing the beef raiser no 
favor, Mr. Speaker, if we let the action of 
a majority of the Banking and Currency 
Committee stand and knock out these 
pending roll-backs which will bring the 
price of beef in the butcher shop and 
grocery store back down to a level which 
will assure not only fair prices for the 
consumers but fair returns for the cat- 
tle raiser, too. And stabilized beef prices 
will prevent a future collapse in beef 
raising. They will enable us to hold 
wages in line. They will make it easier 
to keep the entire economy in balance. 

As against these vital goals, how could 
we ever allow ourselves to be swayed 
from the correct course just in order to 
assure some extra profits momentarily to 
an industry already doing very well for 
itself. The cattle raiser’s temporary 
gains resulting from a continuation of 
presently high beef prices would be 
worthless, indeed, if high meat prices set 
off a new spiral of wages and prices. 

The complete text of the article from 
Nation’s Business follows: 

ONE DOLLAR STEAKS Worry RANCHERS 

(By Norman Kuhne) 

Burwell, a village of 1,400 at the south- 
ern edge of the sand hills country in central 
Nebraska, boasts a hotel of 40 modern rooms 
and 7 baths. During the second week in 
August each year, when the town stages its 
famed rodeo, business booms and genial 
George Saunders, the portly and balding pro- 
prietor, has his hands full catering to his 
guests and would-be guests. The same is 
true in October when cattle buyers from the 
corn States come to attend the big 2-day 
stocker and feeder sale at the local livestock 
auction barn. The 50 other weeks of the 
year, Saunders leads a less hectic life and 
occasionally finds time for a game of gin 
rummy with a rancher or townsman who has 
an hour or two to kill. 

One day such a game was interrupted when 
Saunders’ opponent, an overall-clad man in 


his fifties, a day’s growth of beard on his 
bronzed and wrinkled face, his boots spat- 
tered with mud, was called to the telephone. 
After a short but heated conversation he 
returned to pick up his hand, muttering 
imprecations against brokers generally and 
his own in particular. Saunders with the 
solicitude for his neighbors’ affairs that is 
characteristic of small-town innkeepers, 
asked after his troubles. 

“I sold short on 100,000 bushels of oats,” 
came the reply, “the price goes up a penny 
and already that broker is screaming for 
more margin.” 

Significantly the gin game proceeded with- 
out further discussion of grain futures trad- 
ing. Folks in the Nebraska range country, 
a vast and sparsely settled region of rolling 
grasslands that stretches north and west of 
Burwell, regard the kind of affluence implied 
in 100,000-bushel transactions as common- 
place, far more likely to show up in overalls 
than in business suits. 

Burwell, which is typical of a score of sand 
hills cow towns, shares in the prosperity that 
the ranchers of its environs have been enjoy- 
ing since about 1989 when the defense boom 
began to swell the pay envelopes of indus- 
trial workers and steak began to replace 
fathback on dinner tables. And townspeople 
and stockmen alike take their present state 
of well-being as a matter of course. The 
satisfaction with things as they are is saved 
from smugness by a vague uneasiness that 
rides the range land, more of a doubt than a 
fear about the health of the present livestock 
boom. 

Many ranchers share the view of Guy 
Smith, a man who punched his way from 
a Wyoming cowboy’s job to ownership of an 
18,000-acre spread along the Loup River in 
Blaine County, that the industry would be 
better off if the price of livestock stabilized 
at a somewhat lower level. 

Smith, a lean and muscular man in his 
fifties, was working his calves (a term that 
includes any or all of the operations of 
branding, castrating, dehorning, and vacci- 
nating) the day I talked to him. He leaned 
on the corral fence, tilted a tan felt hat back 
from a weather-beaten face, took the makings 
from the pocket of his blue work shirt and 
built himself a cigarette before he began to 
speak. 

“A stockman has got to think about the 
long pull—plan ahead just like the manu- 
facturer. Corn you plant in the spring and 
harvest in the fall—but it takes years to 
build up a cattle herd. You’ve got to cull 
out your ppor cows and your weak bulls and 
replace them with better critters. That 
takes time. It’s almost impossible to make 
plans for years in a market that's high today 
and may come down tomorrow,” he said. 

According to Smith, ranch folk are selfish 
in about the same proportion as other 
humans. They wouldn’t object to $30 cattle 
as a permanent institution, were such possi- 
ble. But as realists they see little possibility 
of stability at that level and would settle 
for a steady $25 in preference to a $35 that 
might dwindle to $10 a year later. 

Although Smith sees a lower and more 
stable price as essential to maximum pro- 
duction and operating efficiency, others come 
to the same conclusion via a different route. 
One such man is Clarence Price, a rancher 
with a spread north of Burwell, who runs a 
herd of Biack Angus, a breed which is giving 
the Hereford more and more competition. 

Price, shirt, stocky, with the tanned face 
that is the rancher's trade-mark, was spread- 
ing manure to halt wind erosion on one of 
his pastures when I called. 

“I like money as well as the next man,” 
Price began, “but I don’t think this high 
price of meat is good for the rancher or for 
the country.” 

Elaborating on that thesis Price said he 
thought the high price of meat was respon- 
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sible for “discontent among workers” which 
led to demands for higher wages and in turn 
to higher prices on the things that the 
ranchers have to buy. 

According to Price, millions of persons in- 
cluded meat as a regular part of their diet 
for the first time during the defense and the 
war booms. The addition of those new cus- 
tomers put the livestock industry on a 
sounder footing and Price for one would like 
to see them continue the meat-eating habit, 
rather than go back to lower-cost foods. 

Opinions like these indicate that the pres- 
ent-day rancher is in business to stay—that 
his eye is on more than today’s quick killing, 
understandably so considering the size of 
his investment, the nature of his operations, 
and the experience background that has pro- 
duced this state of mind. 

When the tempo of westward migration in- 
creased after the panic of 1873, the demand 
was for farm lands, and homesteaders pushed 
into the light sand region of northwest 
Nebraska only after the fertile plains of the 
east and south had been claimed. They 
settled in the valley meadows, avoiding the 
dune-like rises where only scattered tufts of 
buffalo grass grew. Plowed for the first time, 
the virgin prairie yielded good crops for a 
few years. 

Then as wind eroded the topsoil, as wet 
springs delayed plantings and hot summers 
parched them, yields dwindled to nothing. 
Dry farming was tried for a time and when 
this proved no more successful than con- 
ventional methods, one homesteader after 
enother packed his belongings and left, sell- 
ing his land to a neighbor fortunate enough 
to have credit or letting it go for taxes. 

During this period a few cattle had been 
kept, chiefly for milk and because their dried 
chips were a source of fuel in a region that 
lacked wood and coal. The men who had 
turned cattle loose on the buffalo grass of 
the hills observed that the grazing improved 
the pasture, and that the bare spots between 
the tufts began to fill in with green. 

A historian noted this fact and writing 
in 1906 about Garfield County, of which 
Burwell is the seat, obser: ed: 

“The despised sand hills will yet be the 
making of the country. Alfalfa grows well 
1 the draws and lowlands. Brome grass 
and English bluegrass soon will spread their 
green succulent mantle from hill to hill and 
make this one of the richest hay-producing 
belts in the entire country. Such is pretty 
sure to be the future of Garfield County.” 

Few prophets have called the turn with 
greater accuracy and it’s now generally 
agreed that the soil of the sand hills should 
never have been broken in the first place. 
Bespeaking the present-day view, Howard 
Pitzer, who runs a successful spread north 
and east of Burwell, says: 

“There isn't a plow on this place. A man 
really ought to keep one plow though—in 
case of fire.” 

But it wasn’t just the change from crop- 
land to grassland that brought the stockman 
to his present state of well-being, one which 
permits him, should he so choose, to drive 
luxury cars, live in a modern home, take a 
winter and a summer fishing trip, enjoy a 
debt-free existence, and be beholden to no 
man. 

There were other changes, too, before the 
rancher could say with Pitzer: 

“Just being in the business—that’s the 
secret of success.” 

A notable advance came with the intro- 
duction of clover to the hay meadows and 
winter pastures and better grasses to the 
hills. Some say these got their first start 
from seed in the droppings of cattle imported 
from other sections and others credit the 
feeding of imported hay. 

Stockmen learned that if they cut their 
hay earlier in the fall it had more food value 
and in the twenties cottonseed cake was in- 
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troduced as a protein supplement to the 
grass diet for winter feeding. The quality 
of the herds was built up, too, by the 
introduction of better bulls and the more 
careful selection of breeding cows. 

Frank Clark, who homesteaded part of 
the ground that now is his ranch, says that 
the improvement in the feed and the breed 
has added as much as 2 years’ growth to the 
cattle of the Burwell region. That is: to- 
day’s yearling is a much heavier animal 
than was the 2-year-old at the turn of the 
century. The increase has come about by 
the fact that today's cattle are better fleshed 
and more solid than their forebears—not 
that the full-grown animal is appreciably 
larger in dimension. 

Although the curve was upward its course 
was scarcely smooth. There still were 
droughts like the one in 1934 when ranchers 
sold off cows for $20 a head to keep them 
from starving, blizzards in which hundreds 
of cattle smothered, breaks in the market 
which sent cattle as low as $2 per hundred- 
weight, debts and high interest rates, and 
an archaic marketing system. 

The storied rancher is an Open and in- 
genuous individual who thinks nothing of 
buying a herd of cattle, sight unseen, on the 
word of his neighbor, or selling a herd on the 
same basis to one of the feeders from Iowa, 
Illinois, or Indians who take about 65 per- 
cent of the sand hills output. And, accord- 
ing to legend among nonranch folks, such 
transactions always turn out to everyone's 
satisfaction because a stockman's word is his 
bond. 

A reporter seeking ranchers to fit this 
picture would be hard put to find them. 
Instead he'd learn that most present-day 
cattle deals are on a caveat emptor basis, in- 
deed. When a critter is ailing it is standard 
practice for his owner to hurry him to the 
nearest auction barn, praying en route that 
the veterinarian will declare the beast eli- 
gible to go through the sales ring and that it 
will stay alive long enough for the check 
to clear. 

That the rancher is a sharp trader may be 
explained by the fact that in the last 4 
years, for almost the first time in his life, 
he’s operating in a seller’s market. In earlier 
periods of prosperity the rancher sold chiefly 
to itinerant cow buyers and speculators, who 
in turn disposed of the grass-fed cattle to 
feeders in the corn-producing sections, and 
collected most of the profit. 

In the early thirties, sales barns where 
cattle are sold at public auction began to be 
established throughout the area. The growth 
of the barn at Burwell is typical of the in- 
dustry. It was established in 1935 by Ber- 
nard Wagner, a giant of a man known far 
and wide as “Tiny,” and less than a dozen 
cattle went through the ring in the first sales 
of that year. In October 1949, some 5,900 
head were sold in the course of a 2-day 
stocker and feeder sale. Of the five-hundred- 
thousand-odd cattle sold in that village in an 
average year more than 80 percent move 
through the “Burwell Livestock Market,” as 
the sales barn is titled, and the majority of 
ranchers agree that competitive bidding gives 
them closer to true value. 

The improvement in marketing practices 
and the upswing in the market, which began 
in 1938, was checked by OPA ceilings during 
the war (although stocker and feeder cattle 
were not under ceilings, their price was de- 
pressed by the lid on finished animals). It 
rose again when they were lifted, and has 
given the rancher more than a decade of 
solid prosperity. 

There’s a deceptive quality about the 
rancher’s prosperity because much of it is 
invisible, with no ostentation, no flaunting 
of wealth. Homes for the most part are 
modest and far more comfortable inside than 
their outward appearances would indicate, 


Here and there you'll find a Cadillac in a 
shed—but it comes out only for Sunday or 
vacation driving, a jeep or pick-up serving 
for day to day operations. 

The Rural Electrification Administration 
has extended power lines in some of the 
more easily reached and densely populated 
sections and by sand hills standards that 
means a house every couple of miles. Oth- 
ers have 32-volt wind chargers. Bottled gas 
for cooking and oil heat for fuel are com- 
mon and indoor plumbing has replaced the 
Chic Sale. 

Some explain the rancher's lack of show 
is due to modesty or habit. He's the type of 
individual who'd drive miles to see a prize 
animal, to witness the demonstration of an 
improved cattle chute or farm machinery but 
who wouldn’t walk across the street to see 
the house of tomorrow. Others point out 
that first expenditure of nearly every 
rancher is for the liquidation of debt, second 
for herd improvement, third for savings, and 
last for comfort. 

Part of the explanation may lie in the 
rancher's fear that visible signs of prosperity 
will only lead to more troubles with the tax 
collector, of which he’s had plenty already, 
to hear him tell it. Just the filing of a re- 
turn and the attendant record keeping he 
considers an invasion of his privacy. The 
attitude of some ranchers toward taxes is 
conditioned by the fact that they entered 
the paying class for the first time during the 
war years when rates were high. 

The attitude of others, described by their 
neighbors as men “who don’t turn every- 
thing in,” arises from the fine-tooth inves- 
tigation internal revenue agents have given 
them. A few ranchers, with a sense of inde- 
pendence more highly developed than their 
sense of judgment, have spent small for- 
tunes contesting income tax liens which they 
wound up paying after having exhausted all 
appeals. 

For the most part the sand-hills rancher 
now is a cowman, an operator who. makes 
his money from a breeding herd, selling off 
bull or steer calves or yearlings, selling 
heifers only when they are in surplus, keep- 
ing most of them to replace older or non- 
productive cows, which also are sold. 

There was a time when the big operators 
were steermen, ranchers who bought calves 
and sold yearlings, making their profit on 
the gain in weight. They still tell about men 
who wouldn't have a cow on the place— 
too damn. much trouble - and who wound 
up going broke. 

Although men like smith and Price, the 
men who have traded the convenience of a 
steer herd for the security of a cow herd, 
are concerned with economics, others em- 
phasize the fact that the boom has taken 
something out of ranching as a way of life— 


some of its kindly and neighborly aspects. - 


Older hands recall that a spirit of friendly 
cooperation existed right up to World War 
II, with comments that run like this: 

“It used to be that you couldn’t get along 
without helping one another. Even right 
through the depression most of us knew that 
we'd sink or swim together. Why, in the 
old days if your cattle strayed to a neigh- 
bor’s pasture you went and got them when 
you didn’t have anything more important 
to do and that was fine with him. Today, 
let one calf jump the fence and your neigh- 
bor probably will be on the phone telling you 
to come fetch your critter before he eats all 
the grass.” 

This nostalgia for the good old days may 
stem from the fact that the sand-hills re- 
gion is a big country with limited opportuni- 
ties for social activity. Burwell has its cattle 
sale on Friday and most ranchers from the 
adjacent hinterland attend, particularly in 
the fall when the heavy runs are on. In 
August, the village stages a 4-day rodeo and 
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stockmen turn out to see events like roping, 
bronco busting, and steer bulldogging, which 
have disappeared from modern ranching. 

On his day in town the stockman may 
take in the local popcorn emporium where 
movies also are shown, or try his luck at 
the public poker games, having a drink at 
the bring-your-own-jug bar in the base- 
ment of the veterans’ club, followed by a 
steak, fried and well-done. Except for the 
occasional one day a week, the rancher will 
turn to the outdoors for his recreation as 
he does for his livelihood. 

A fishing trip may take him to Florida, 
the Gulf Coast, Mexico, or California in the 
winter and Minnesota, Wisconsin, or Canada 
in the summer but apart from these and 
occasional trips to the stockyards at Omaha 
or Sioux City, he’s a stay-at-home individual. 

Although the tractor and the jeep have 
replaced the horse, although most operations 
have been so mechanized that a single man 
can operate several thousand acres with only 
a few days extra help during the haying 
season, no machine has yet been invented 
to do the rancher’s worrying for him. When 
he’s away from home, and particularly during 
the winter, the rancher is much like the par- 
ents whose children are entrusted to a 
strange baby sitter. He’s concerned about 
his cattle. 

It’s when his cattle need help that the 
latent herdic qualities of the rancher come 
to the surface. March 6, 1949, was a warm 
and balmy day and ranchers looked forward 
to an early spring only to wake up the next 
morning to the year's worst blizzard, a fine 
snow driven by a 40-mile per hour gale. 

On the ranch of Carl Barthell, a bunch 
of calves were in a pasture without a shed 
and several miles from the house. Barthell 
hitched up a team and wagon for a rescue 
operation. Somehow, driving by instinct, he 
made it to the pasture, loaded the wagon 
with calves, returned them to the safety of 
a shed. Although the details are lost, Bar- 
thell made three such trips that day, re- 


‘garded by his neighbors as an epic feat. 


The fact that the hand-hills country lies 
close to the geographic center of the United 
States may be responsible for the average 
rancher's lack of concern with the cold war 


` and the tensions of world affairs. 


More often than not he'll dismiss interna- 
tional relations by reckoning that the Rus- 
sians won't waste any atom bombs on his 
region and then speculating whether the 
barn at Burwell or the barn at Atkinson will 
have the best run of cattle at the next sale. 

Although well versed in cattle quotations 
and with developments in the livestock in- 
dustry, the average grasslands rancher has 
few dealings with the Federal Government’s 
farm programs and hence is less familiar with 
them than those who operate in the grain 
belt. More often than not, if you ask a 
rancher his opinion of the Brannan plan, 
he’ll counter with the question: 

“What is the Brannan plan?“ —or: 

I've heard about that and I've been want- 
ing to meet somebody who could explain it 
to me.” 

Whether these statements come from lack 
of information or concealed humor is uncer- 
tain because the range country has its share 
of dry humorists. 

Interviewing George Wilkinson who has 
seen ranching from the sod-house days to 
the present and whose Black Angus topped 
the Burwell sale last fall, I asked many ques- 
tions, among them how were the ranchers 
doing. 

Wilkinson recalled his boyhood and his 
manhood and then opined that those who 
had grown up with the industry had never 
done more than make enough to eat, adding: 
“And I'm still hoping that some day we'll 
be able to afford steak like you city folks.“ 
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To the Communists, Asia Is All One 
Front—But They Can Win the Asia War 
Only by Our Mistakes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 4, 1951 


Mr. CUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, I 
include the following article from ‘he 
New Leader of May 14, 1951: 

Wo KNOWS THE Far East? 
(By Edward Hunter) 


(Edward Hunter, home after a year of re- 
porting Asia for our readers, distills here the 
essence of his experiences in that crucial 
area. An Asian observer for two decades, he 
has edited newspapers in Bangkok and 
Shanghai, served as far-eastern corre- 
spondent and foreign editor of the New York 
Post, now writes for Newsweek and is work- 
ing on a book.) 


I have just returned from an intensive, 
year-long news survey of the Far East and 
southeast Asia which has left me with cer- 
tain over-all impressions that now deserve 
utterance. 

There are more sensational matters, of 
course, such as whether General of the Army 
MacArthur or Commander in Chief Truman 
is right, or whether Generalissimo. Chiang 
Kai-shek should be allowed to gain face by 
attacking the Chinese mainland. But, sen- 
sational as these issues are, they are second- 
ary to the really fundamental questions: 
What is the strategy behind the shooting war 
in Korea—both ours and the enemy’s? And 
what are both sides—not merely ours—will- 
ing to do to stop the shooting? 

One overwhelming impression emerges 
from my past year’s coverage of the Orient. 
It was this: While I heard Americans always 
refer to the “Korea fighting,” and Britishers 
to the “Malaya fighting,” and Frenchmen to 
the “Indochina fighting,” I never heard the 
Communists in Asia speak that way. When 
I say “never,” this applies not only to their 
propaganda for external consumption but 
also to their writings and propaganda for 
each other, to the diaries which they write 
for themselves, and to their so-called private 
discussion meetings. 

No matter whether it was a Communist in 
Korea, China, Indochina, Malaya, Thailand, 
or the Philippines, he always spoke of the 
“all-Asia war,“ of the “Korea-China-Indo- 
china-Philippines front,” of the “anti-im- 
perialist war.” While each of us focuses our 
attention and energies on one area, on one 
sector, the Communists of Asia are planning 
and acting on the basis of Asia being one 
front. 

This factor alone is worth many, many 
army divisions to the Communists. They 
have been able to keep “the enemy” sitting 
almost idly by in other sectors while another 
of his flanks was being mercilessly pounded. 

Let me give an insight into what this 
strategy means on the battlefield. 

A few weeks ago I was traveling with a 
British detachment in northern Malaya, near 
the Thai border. It was part of the Malayan 
forces battling what the British officially say 
are a hard core of only 3,000 to 5,000 Com- 
munist guerrillas. Before I visited this sec- 
tor I wondered whether the British weren't 
minimizing the number of guerrillas. Now, 
after having been there I wonder whether 
they weren't exaggerating. 

POTENT HANDFUL 


The sort of jungle that exists in Malaya 
is much denser in ail respects than the 


jungles our GI’s knew in the islands of the 
South Pacific. A handful of men in such 
a mainland jungle can keep a regiment run- 
ning mad circles. The British lose only 
a few Englishmen and not many natives each 
week in this Malaya fighting. They talked 
to me confidently of the day when they would 
finally kill off the 3,000 to 5,000 guerrillas and 
restore peace to Malaya. 

But I found that each Englishman killed 
wasn’t just another fighting chap who could 
be replaced overnight by another English- 
man from the homeland. He invariably was 
a long-experienced jungle fighter, a man who 
knew the jungle and its ways as one can 
only after hard training and experience over 
a great period of time. He couldn't be re- 
placed in less than a few years. 

As for the 3,000 to 5,000 Communist guer- 
rillas, I found that the Communists were 
deliberately keeping the number that low— 
confident -that if the British killed a dozen 
or so in a day, or in a skirmish, these could 
easily be replaced. (The Malayan guerrillas, 
incidentally, are virtually all Chinese—there 
are few Malays among them. Many were 
born in China. Some of their key leaders 
came from China—from Yenan, for in- 
stance—during World War II.) These guer- 
rillas were easy to replace; if not from Ma- 
laya itself, from Thailand, or from Indochina, 
or from China, or anywhere else. The bleed- 
ing of the British could be kept up indefi- 
nitely this way, with the fantastic expense 
it entails. (This is what the Communists 
mean by “economic warfare.“) 

A couple of Chinese interpreters with the 
British troops explained it tome. “The guer- 
rilla detachments don’t borders,” 
they said. “They stay comfortably in Thal- 
land, across the frontier, resting up, and 
training in the big rubber plantations over 
there. 

“They are given a mission inside Malaya, 
perhaps to roll a hand grenade down a the- 


ater aisle, or ambush a British jeep, or assas- 


sinate a Chinese merchant who isn’t paying 
the subsidy demanded. They go across the 
Thai border into Malaya to do the job, then 
return. But the British make believe the 
border exists.” 

This make-believe goes to fantastic lengths. 
While I was in Malaya, the British were dis- 
tributing millions of leaflets to Chinese vil- 
lagers, telling them they needn't supply in- 
formation and food to the guerrillas any 
more, that they needn’t be afraid of them, 
that the fight against the guerrillas of Ma- 
laya is to the finish. The British Army's 
Chinese interpreters—who are sincere anti- 
Communists—remarked to me: 

“The Chinese love to go to little inns, or 
coffee houses. Every village has at least one 
Chinese-language newspaper coming to it, 
and all the population finds out what is in it. 

“Well, yesterday, where we were, the Chi- 
nese-language paper had for its main story 
the speech by a British Cabinet Minister 
saying that Red China was here to stay, and 
that we had to be realistic. Well, that is the 
keynote of the propaganda by the guerrillas. 
They are telling the Chinese population of 
Malaya that they had better bet on the right 
horse—the Communists—that they had bet- 
ter be realistic. Whom are they to believe? 
The British here, or in London?” 

There is another overwhelming impres- 
sion I received in a year’s roving about Asia 
gathering news. We Americans were over- 
optimistic in the past: We said that Mao 
Tse-tung couldn’t possibly conquer the Chi- 
nese mainland, because the Chinese are es- 
sentially individualists. Now we are over- 
pessimistic: We are saying that the Com- 
munists have the people behind them, and 
so there is nothing we can do about it. 

Well, it just isn’t so. 

The Chinese people on the mainland are 
not in favor of the Communists. The Com- 
munists won by taking advantage of the 
confusion and disruption among their ene- 
mies, including us, and not on their own 
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merits. -They took city after city, such as 
Canton, without firing a shot. 


GUERRILLAS ACTIVE 

South China now is full of anti-Commu- 
nist guerrilla bands. The peasants and 
workers are disillusioned with the Reds, and 
would welcome a liberation effort. The dan- 
ger is that before they will be able to coor- 
dinate such a movement enough aid will 
have gone from the non-Communist world 
to the Communists, in the form of military 
and economic supplies, to give the Reds the 
wherewithal to knock off the anti-Com- 
munist groups one by one, at their leisure. 
The Communists in China are busy even now 
conducting a purge of intellectuals and per- 
sons of leadership quality who are poten- 
tially capable of heading anti-Communist 
movements. 

The guerrillas didn’t arise because of 
Chiang Kai-shek or any other single indi- 
vidual, but simply because of Communist 
excesses and broken promises. A villager 
would cut off the breast of a Communist 
woman agitator because he had been taxed 
more than the Kuomintang had ever taxed 
him, and then the whole village would flee . 
into the hills and become another guerrilla 
bana. 

This leads to another basic impression: 
Cur greatest handicap in Asia is the attitude 
of hopelessness that has spread among the 
Asian peoples, and the attitude of defeatism 
trat has spread among the non-Asians out 
there. The residents of Hong Kong are ask- 
ing each other, “When will Hong Kong fall?" 
If the situation were reversed and Hong 
Fong were Communist and the mainland 
democratic, we could be sure that the Com- 
munists on Hong Kong would be asking not 
when will it fall, but when will Canton and 
Shanghai fall. 

And they would be correct. The situation 
in east Asia at this writing is such that, 
from a military viewpoint, there is a greater 
likelihood of Canton and Shanghai falling 
to the anti-Communists than of Hong Kong 
falling to the Communists. What the Com- 
munists are doing—and successfully so far— 
is to so cleverly conceal this situation, while 
spreading the hopeless, defeatist attitude 
among the non-Communists, that the possi- 
bility of Hong Kong holding out, and Canton 
and Shanghai falling to the anti-Commu- 
nists, juss doesn't enter into their thinking. 

Th> Chinese people have about lost hope 
that any help can be expected from else- 
where to save them. The foreigners in 
Asia—Britishers mainly, and the Americans 
out there, too—repeat the gloomy prognosis 
that the white man will soon be kicked out 
of all Asia anyway, so one might as well make 
his pile while he can. They are, therefore, 
like the rubber planter I met in Singapore, 
frankly following short-range policies which 
he admitted were outdated, and which he 
himself would change if he felt there were 
any prospect of hanging on indefinitely. 

“I’ve spent my whole adult life working 
hard in southeast Asia,” this Singapore 
planter told me. “If I am to get put out now, 
without any compensation except what I can 
carry on my back, I'm not going to worry 
about tomorrow. There won't be any tomor- 
row for us.” 

The Chinese Communists are busily ex- 
ploiting this attitude. They are telling the 
native peoples that the question isn’t wheth- 
er they like the Reds or not; the fact is that 
the Reds are going to win soon, and that 
there will be a big reckoning day, and woe 
be to him whose name is on the list as having 
refused to help the Communists when they 
gave him the chance. No wonder, therefore, 
that these native peoples either pay tribute 
as demanded or, when they help the anti- 
Communists, make sure they are also on 
record as having given secret help to the 
Reds. After all, the people of Asia, unlike 
the English and the Americans, have nowhere 
to go afterward. They can’t pack up and go 
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home—they are home. Unless they feel sure 
that the English and the Americans are not 
playing both sides, they cannot be expected 
to stake their lives in a fight that the rest 
of the world doesn’t seem to believe in. 
They have to be shown. They have to be 
shown facts, not words—by power, not elo- 
quence or heroism, The time in Asia is late— 
later than we perhaps think. 


THE RACE ANGLE 


And this brings me to still another over- 
all impression—the exploitation by the Com- 
munists of the racial theme. The Commu- 
nists actually refer to the warfare they con- 
ducted in China as China’s national racial 
revolution. The word “racial” is carefully 
included in this label, as used in Chinese 
Communist textbooks for political learn- 
ing meetings. Everywhere the so-called 
anti-imperialist war is given a racial colora- 
tion by the Communists of Asia. It is the 
yellow man against the white man, according 
to them. This, as much as any other factor, 
reveals the utter callousness, cynicism, and 
prejudice with which the Communist hier- 
archy frames its strategy. 

“How can you possibly refer to a racial 
revolution when you also say that you are 
‘leaning’ to Stalin’s side?” I have asked 
Chinese who were pro-Communists. Some 
replied that Stalin was himself an Asian, and 
that Soviet Russia was part Asian, so there 
was no conflict in terminology. Others de- 
liberately evaded the question, or became 
lost in such a morass of party dogma that 
I realized they never had thought it out 
logically. 

Indeed, this racial aspect of the Chinese 
Communist revolution is one reason why the 
non-Chinese peoples in countries such as 
Thailand and Malaya have avoided Com- 
munist blandishments, in spite of the un- 
settled economic situations in their own 
lands. They interpret communism as Chi- 
nese imperialism; in the war, we now see 
Sta’inism as twentieth-century imperialism. 

The final impression I got from watching 
the war being waged by the Communists in 
Asia is that we have an unexpected ally 
there. This ally is communism itself. It is 
so vicious in its terrorism and ruthlessness, 
so inefficient in its human relationships, 
that it can only make progress by exploiting 
the failures of its enemies. Without such 
failures to exploit, it would die. 

Communism ’s failures are no longer pure- 
ly local. They might have been some years 
ago. But since then, the Communist hier- 
archy has built up a strength based on sheer 
power, in utter disregard for national or any 
other kind of traditions. Our failure to re- 
alize this is an error of omission which the 
Reds busily exploit. 

Failure to provide the peoples of Asia with 
hope—hope predicated on the promise of a 
better world, a world free of ignorance, dis- 
ease, and poverty—is another and fundamen- 
tal error we commit in Asia. First, though, 
we have to help create the conditions under 
which a better life can be attained. The 
people who have lived under communism in 
Asia—particularly those in Korea and 
China—understand this. But do we? 


Embattled Farmers Face Bureau Threat 
To Halt CVP Water 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. NORRIS POULSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 12, 1951 


Mr. POULSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 


Recorp, I include the following article 
from the Fresno (Calif.) Guide: 


EMBATTLED FARMERS FACE BUREAU THREAT TO 
HALT CVP WATER 
(By Hap Haggard) 

Bureau of Reclamation officials have 
warned irate Delano farmers their CVP water 
supply will be shut off if “any more bad pub- 
licity” is given to wholesale distribution 
system breaks that may prompt a congres- 
sional investigation. 

An earlier Bureau threat stop water de- 
liveries caused South San Joaquin Valley 
Municipal Utility directors to allocate $11,105 
for inspection and maintenance of the sys- 
tem, where 184 breaks developed in 1 day, 

Complaints to valley Congressmen have 
been referred to Representative CLAIR 
ENGLE, Democrat, Red Bluff, who indicated 
he will begin an investigation by his Sub- 
committee on Irrigation and Reclamation. 

Utility district directors allotted the funds 
for maintenance and inspection under pro- 
test. Reflecting an $8,000-a-year wage sched- 
ule for meter readers, the bill was presented 
by Robert E. Evans, acting head of the Bu- 
reau's contract negotiating section. He 
warned directors the water supply would be 
stopped “unless I get a check before I leave 
this office.” 

TROUBLE AHEAD 

The second ultimatum was relayed to util- 
ity-district directors by Burt Green, their 
chief engineer. He said the warning was 
telephoned from Fresno by Evans, following 
Publication of a critical news story in the 
Delano Record. In Fresno, Bureau officials 
were not available for comment. 

W. M. Harrison, of MacFarland, a district 
director, said more than 25,600 acres of 
small-farm land would be seriously affected 
if the system’s water supply is shut off. He 
anticipates more critical comment in the 
area because Bureau engineers predict even 
more serious breaks when the second seg- 
ment of the system goes into operation. 

Harrison said he is fearful the $11,105 as- 
sessment presages a move by the Bureau to 
force acceptance of the first segment before 
it is water tight. 


FLOATING FIVE MILLION 


Minutes of a utility directors’ meeting, 
dated May 13, 1948, show acceptance of each 
segment must hinge upon a year’s operation 
without leaks. However, the actual contract 
binds the district to pay the Bureau the 
“estimated cost of operation and mainte- 
nance” when “any part (of the system) is 
being operated by the United States.” 

The district is obligated to pay up to 
$9,959,484 for the system, which serves 63,000 
acres, over a 40-year period, without receiv- 
ing title to the project. Construction con- 
tracts covering the entire project total only 
$4,099,308.75, but Harrison said the directors 
cannot get any explanation from the Bureau 
regarding the extra $5,860,175.25 the district 
is under contract to pay. 

Major breaks have occurred along the first 
segment of the system, made up of con- 
crete pipe varying in diameter from 61 to 
44 inches, with 12 to 18-inch sublaterals. 
A $9,000 monthly penalty is being paid by 
the United Concrete Pipe Corp., which failed 
to complete its $846,699.75 contract by last 
January 31, the deadline. 


WHODUNIT 


Varied explanations are given for the 
breaks which have caused water losses esti- 
mated into the millions of gallons. Spokes- 
men for the contracting firm declare they 
have followed Bureau specifications to the 
letter—farmers, who install water-tight dis- 
tribution systems themselves much cheaper, 
blame the specifications—and the Bureau has 
a number of explanations, ranging from un- 
even settling of the pipe to “water tem- 
perature causing hairline cracks which leak 
badly.” 


The pipe itself has passed rigid 
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tests made in advance by the State Highway 
Department because the laterals must pass 
under Highway 99. 


THIRTY-THREE THOUSAND THREE HUNDRED 
SHORT 


Harrison has notified Representative 
THOMAS WERDEL, Republican, of Bakersfield, 
that the district paid for 35,000 acre-feet of 
water in advance and had received only 1,700 
acre-feet as of last Thursday. 

“The primary reason for the delay,” he 
said, “is the horrible condition of the pipe- 
lines in the lateral system. It seems they 
simply won't hold water.” 

He said it is impossible to obtain a state- 
ment of any kind from the Bureau except 
a casual, “We're doing what we can.” 

“I feel that the Bureau of Reclamation 
is overbearing and dictatorial in their atti- 
tude,” Harrison said, “and that they have 
displayed incredible inefficiency in their 
operations, 

“It is unnecessary to speak of the tre- 
mendous importance of obtaining water in 
this area. However, it is apparent that the 
Bureau is not too aware of that fact. I 
have suggested to the Bureau that most of 
their problems could be corrected through 
a sense of responsibility and efficiency in 
their local operations. 

“It is apparent, however, that their prime 
effort is toward self-aggrandizement, as evi- 
denced by their tremendous and expensive 
publicity campaign. 

“It seems to me that with the cost for the 
distribution system running upward of $200 
an acre, we could be spared the expenses 
of paying for their publicity.” > 


Report of Advisory Committee of Electric 
Power Industry to Atomic Energy 
Commission 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRIEN McMAHON 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, June 27, 1951 


Mr. McMAHON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recor a report to 
the United States Atomic Energy Com- 
mission by the ad hoc Advisory Com- 
mittee on Cooperation Between the 
Electric Power Industry and the Com- 
mission. 

No enterprise is today more signifi- 
cant from the standpoint of our na- 
tional safety and the future welfare of 
the people of our country than the en- 
hancement of the atomic-energy pro- 
gram. The report, as Chairman Dean 
has said, is a thought-provoking piece of 
work by people who have for years been 
associated in important efforts in the 
electric-power field. The group was 
headed by Mr. Philip Sporn, president 
of American Gas & Electric Co., who has 
long been active in the field of atomic 
energy; Mr. E. W. Morehouse, vice presi- 
dent, General Public Utilities Corp., for- 
merly with Wisconsin Public Service 
Commission; and Mr. Walton Seymour, 
who has long been active in Govern- 
ment power projects and at present is 
an adviser on power problems to the 
Economie Cooperation Administration 
in Greece. 
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The potentialities of atomic energy 
for use as a new fuel in the electric 
power industry have too frequently 
been expressed in terms which are either 
wildly optimistic or deeply pessimistic. 
In its report the committee recognizes 
that while the possibilities of atomic 
energy for power purposes are great in- 
deed, there remains nevertheless a good 
deal of work tc be done before nuclear 
power will be available on a basis which 
can be competitive with other conven- 
tional fuels. The committee has rec- 
ommended appointment of a permanent 
advisory committee to work with the 
Commission in establishing and carry- 
ing out appropriate measures for en- 
couraging and facilitating wider partici- 
pation of the electric power industry in 
the atomic energy program. 

I have received from the Public 
Printer an estimate that it will cost 
about $246 to print the report, but I be- 
lieve that because of its importance 
there is justification for printing it, and 
I repeat the request that the report 
be printed in the Appendix. 

There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Apvisorny COMMITTEE OF ELECTRIC-POWER 
Inpustry Svusmirs REPORT TO ATOMIC 
ENERGY COMMISSION 


The ad hoc Advisory Committee on Co- 
operation Between the Electric Power Indus- 
try and the Atomic Energy Commission has 
submitted a report making recommendations 
for continued studies of areas of mutual 
interest to the industry and the Commission. 
In particular the ad hoc committee recom- 
mended the formation of a permanent advi- 
sory committee. 

In acknowledging the report, Gordon Dean, 
AEC Chairman, asked the committee for sug- 
gestions as to terms of reference and organi- 
zation for the proposed permanent com- 
mittee. Mr. Dean also stated that the Com- 
mission is now exploring the entire field of 
industrial relationships in order to devise 
appropriate methods for encouraging and 
facilitating wider industrial participation in 
the national atomic-energy program. 

Philip Sporn, president, American Gas & 
Electric Co., was designated chairman of the 
Ad Hoc Committee as set up by Commission 
action on July 28, 1949. E. W. Morehouse, 
General Public Utilities Corp., and Walton 
Seymour, then of the Program Division, 
United States Department of the Interior, 
and present adviser on power problems to 
the Economic Cooperation Administration, 
were appointed as members. 

In making its survey the ad hoc com- 
mittee held numerous discussions with the 
Commission and members of its staff and 
visited atomic-energy installations at the 
Argonne, Oak Ridge, and Brookhaven Na- 
tional Laboratories, the Hanford Works, the 
Knolls Atomic Power Laboratory, Schenec- 
tady, and the Bettis Field Laboratory, Pitts- 
burgh. 

The full text of the report of the ad hoc 
committee and of the letter from Mr. Dean 
to Mr. Sporn concerning the report are 
attached. 


AMERICAN Gas & ELECTRIC Co., 
New York, N. Y., March 28, 1951, 
Hon. Gorpon DEAN, 

Chairman, United States Atomic En- 

ergy Commission, Washington, D. C. 
Dear Mn. DEAN: There is transmitted here- 
with a report of the ad hoc Advisory Com- 
mittee on Cooperation Between the Electric 
Power Industry and the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission. As contemplated in our terms of 


reference, the report seeks to identify areas 
of mutual interest to the Atomic Energy 
Commission and the industry and suggests 
the initial step in a program in which it is 
believed this mutuality can be developed 
into a constructive working relationship. 

While this concludes our assignment, you 
may be assured that should the Commis- 
sion find it helpful, we will be available for 
further discussion of the report and for as- 
sistance in putting any of its suggestions 
into effect. 

Yours sincerely, 
PHILIP SPoRN, 
President. 
JUNE 20, 1951. 
Mr. PHILIP Sporn, 
President, American Gas & Electric 
Service Corp., New York, N. Y. 

Dran Mr. Sporn: We have studied fur- 
ther the ad hoc Advisory Committee’s re- 
port which you transmitted to us by letter 
of March 28, 1951. 

We believe that additional discussions as 
to specific questions raised by your report 
would be very useful. For example, in con- 
nection with your recommendation for the 
establishment of a permanent advisory com- 
mittee, we would like to have your sugges- 
tions as to terms of reference and organi- 
zation. It would be very helpful if your 
committee and the general manager could 
arrange a meeting to discuss such topics. 

In the meantime, we are exploring the en- 
tire field of our industrial relationships in 
order to devise appropriate methods for en- 
couraging and facilitating wider industrial 
participation in the national atomic energy 
program. We are looking forward to your 
further advice and discussion as to the re- 
lationship of this wider problem to the sub- 
ject of your study. 

As discussed with you, it is our plan to 
release your report, along with this letter, 
to the press. A copy of our statement to 
the press is attached. 

We wish to express again to you and others 
of the ad voc committee our great appre- 
ciation for your efforts on this matter. 

Sincerely yours, 
UNITED STATES ATOMIC ENERGY 
COMMISSION, 
Gorpon Dean, Chairman. 


REPORT TO UNITED STATES ATOMIC ENERGY 
COMMISSION BY AD HOC ADVISORY COMMIT- 
TEE ON COOPERATION BETWEEN ELECTRIC 
Power INDUSTRY AND AEC, Marcu 1951 

INTRODUCTION 

The letter from the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission which designated the three mem- 
bers of this group as an ad hoc Advisory 
Committee asked us “to become acquainted 
with the projects and technological prob- 
lems of the AEC reactor program with a view 
to recommending a workable plan for 
+ + è cooperation with the electric 
power industry which will most effectively 
serve the needs of the Commission” and 
that industry. The assignment was some- 
what amplified in terms of reference which 
are appended to this report. 

The phrase “electric power industry” 
means the electric utilities, both publicly 
and privately owned, which produce or dis- 
tribute electricity for public use. The utili- 
ties are concerned with nuclear reactors and 


in their development in somewhat the same 


way that they have been and still are con- 
cerned with research and development on 
boilers, turbines, generators, heat ex- 
changers, and the other conventional types 
of power equipment, and with fuels and their 
processing. Generally speaking the electric 
systems have not found ways to give effect 
to their interest in this new field because 
security restrictions and the requirements of 
government monopoly offer such formidable 
obstacles to traditional industrial partici- 
pation. 
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The situation of the utilities is in con- 
trast to that of such classes of concerns as 
chemical and equipment manufacturers. 
The impact of security requirements and 
Commission monopoly is minimized for these 
concerns because they can become AEC con- 
tractors for substantial phases of reactor de- 
velopment and thus be an integral part of 
the atomic enterprise. Examples are the 
power-equipment manufacturers, a group 
not included in the term “Electric power in- 
dustry.” As the original AEC letter to us rec- 
ognized, the electric power industry, whose 
primary function is not to manufacture but 
to utilize equipment, does not have the same 
opportunities to participate in the reactor 
program through contract operations. The 
ad hoc committee was, therefore, set up by 
the Commission to help find other means 
to bring the utilities into active contact with 
the atomic energy enterprise. 

In preparing this report we have avoided 
inclusion of any classified material. We 
were given access freely, however, to the se- 
cret as well as nonsecret information rele- 
vant to our study, and this opportunity has 
been essential to completion of our work. 
As suggested by the Commission, we visited 
most of the installations where major re- 
search and development was being carried 
on. We also had numerous conferences in 
Washington and at these sites and elsewhere 
with the staffs of the AEC and its contrac- 
tors. We wish to express our appreciation 
for the generous assistance which these 
groups gave us at all times. In particular, 
we want to thank Dr. Lawrence R. Hafstad, 
Director of the Division of Reactor Develop- 
ment, for his personal interest in our work; 
Mr. James K. Pickard, of his staff, and Mr. 
William A. W. Krebs, Jr., of the AEC legal 
staff, who accompanied us during some in- 
spection trips and attended a number of our 
conferences; Dr. Robert Oppenheimer, who 
extended the hospitalities of the Institute 
for Advanced Study at Princeton for our 
final discussions; and Mr. Herbert S. Marks, 
a former general counsel of the AEC, who 
advised with us during that stage. 


I. POWER INDUSTRY'S INTEREST IN ATOMIC 
POWER 


The special interest of the electric power 
industry in the Commission’s enterprise de- 
rives from the prospect of utilizing atomic 
power for ordinary central station purposes. 
If this prospect becomes a commercial reality, 
then—aside from weapon production—the 
power systems of the country could be the 
largest potential users of nuclear reactors 
Just as they are today the largest users of 
fuel-fired steam boilers. Similarly they could 
become the largest potential users of nuclear 
fuel, just as they are today the largest single 
user of coal. 

Whether and when atomic power becomes 
commercially feasible depends upon the 
Commission's nuclear reactor program, a pro- 
gram which—except for the piles producing 
plutonium for bombs—ts still in the research 
and pilot-plant stage. While none of the re- 
actors which are part of the present AEC 
program have been designed primarily with 
an eye to industrial power production, they 
will, as the Commission has indicated, give 
“impetus to the ultimate use of nuclear en- 
ergy,” for such purpose. The AEC-Westing- 
house land prototype for a submarine pro- 
pulsion machine is well under construction 
at the reactor testing station in Idaho; the 
companion project, for which General Elec- 
tric is contractor, will soon be under con- 
struction, and we are encouraged to believe 
that before many years one or both will 
actually be operating a submarine. In an- 
other sense, the material testing reactor, 
scheduled for operation at the Idaho site, 
should also greatly advance fundamental re- 
actor technology. 

We were impressed, too, by the homo- 
geneous reactor atADak Ridge which prom- 
ises to illuminate several key problems rele- 
vant to the eventual development of a prace 
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tical power reactor, and by the hopes in the 
possibility of nuclear breeding. If, as one 
member of the Commission remarked the 
other day, “the intriguing possibility of 
nuclear breeding can be made a real- 
ity * * + it may very well give us a 
reduction of cost of atomic power to where 
it can compete with our other sources.“ 
While the prospect of breeding has the most 
dramatic appeal, there are other possibilities 
with more limited implications. For ex- 
ample, the ideas being studied just now for 
combining production of plutonium for 
weapons with utilization of by-product heat 
energy, although perhaps not economical 
for power production generally, may be feas- 
ible for specific projects under conditions 
where, as now, the military need of the prime 
product plutonium gives it a special mone- 
tary value. 

It is clear to us that no valid judgment 
can yet be made as to whether and on what 
scale nuclear reactors will ultimately con- 
tribute to our energy resources. Neverthe- 
less, our own observations, reinforced by 
recent pronouncements of the AEC, convince 
us that the prospects of an important new 
source of power within the next decades are 
robust enough to warrant a strong present 
and continuing interest on the part of the 
electric-power industry. This is not because 
conventional methods of producing power 
are unsatisfactory. On the contrary, Com- 
missioner Pike accurately described the situ- 
ation when he said recently that, Because 
of our natural endowment of large amounts 
of cheap coal, oil, and natural gas, and our 
continuous developments and techniques of 
large scale power-production units, we have 
set a very difficult mark for any new source 
of power to meet.” But the same conditions 
which helped bring the art of conventional 
power production to its present stage also 
foster an interest in a new source of heat 
energy potentially capable of providing a 
further advance in the art. 

! Electric generation in the United States 
has been predominantly dependent upon 
steam, that is upon fuel, and it will certainly 
continue to be heavily dependent upon heat 
energy. Hydropower, though substantial, 
can provide only a part of our rapidly grow- 
ing requirements, because the remaining un- 
developed water-power sites are limited. The 
industry today requires in the operation of 
its steam plants fuel equivalent to about 
100,000,000 tons of coal annually—roughly 
one-sixth of the country’s coal consump- 
tion. Demands for power have been expand- 
ing and will continue to expand dynamically. 
Capacity has doubled on the average every 
decade for the past 40 years, and it is reason- 
able to believe that this will happen again 
in-the next 10 years, and that a substantial 
rate of growth will continue thereafter. A 
variety of factors, not least of which is the 
close attention to improvements in tech- 
nology, have enabled the electric industry to 
keep costs of service to the consumer on a 
more or less steadily declining curve, even 
during the past decade when other costs wer: 

rising sharply. . 

The industry should, therefore, be strong- 
ly attracted by any prospect for the produc- 
tion of heat energy which might bring about 
a material lowering in cost of steam-power 
production. In saying this no one should 
expect that commercially feasible atomic 
power would mean radical reductions in 
power costs. If nuclear reactors can produce 
heat energy for power plants, that energy 
would replace the fuel element in conven- 
tional electric generation, but with some in- 
crease in capital costs. There is little if any 
prospect that the over-all cost reduction 
could be revolutionary, but the results could 
be significant, especially for a number of in- 
dustrial operations which any appreciable 
lowering of power costs would stimulate. 
Examples are reduction of magnesium and 


aluminum, refining of copper, production of 
cement, chlorine, and caustic soda, and like 
operations where electric power represents a 
relatively substantial part of the cost of the 
finished product. Significant economic con- 
sequences might also be anticipated through 
the development of new uses of electricity in 
industries where the application of power to 
industrial processes may now be retarded by 
cost factors. 

Quite apart from the possibility of cost 
reduction through nuclear reactors, such a 
new source of heat energy might afford ad- 
vantages in compactness relative to conven- 
tional fuels and in the extensive supplies 
that would become available if breeding is 
perfected. 

The fact that the possibility of commer- 
cially feasible heat energy from nuclear 
reactors cannot be realized for some years 
or longer ought not to weaken its attraction 
for the electric industry. A constantly ex- 
panding market, the large capital expense 
required to meet the demand, the relatively 
long cycle for installing new facilities and 
the long life of equipment have accustomed 
the industry to look and plan many years 
ahead. 

The nature of the industry's interest in 
nuclear reactors can also be stated in terms 
which describe its role in the changing tech- 
nology of conventional power production: 
In order to make wise current plans and 
prudent investments for the future the in- 
dustry must at all times keep abreast of 
developments relating to power production 
and what they foreshadow; in order to keep 
costs down and improve service, the industry 
must contribute as directly and as effec- 
tively as it can to promoting advances in 
technology. 

In the field of conventional power produc- 
tion the industry is able to give effect to 
these interests through its working rela- 
tionships with the manufacturers of power 
equipment, producers of fuel, and with the 
other institutions where research and de- 
velopment is carried on. Today, for exam- 
ple, a 38-percent thermal efficiency is 
achieved in the best of the new power 
plants; a few years ago the efficiency of the 
best plants was only 13 to 15 percent. The 
present high thermal efficiency may fairly 
be credited to the joint efforts of the man- 
ufacturers and the electric systems who 
constantly collaborated with one another 
in improving the art. The accumulated op- 
erating experience of the electric systems 
and their special knowledge of their own re- 
quirements and those of their customers 
have been combined through the years with 
the special knowledge and facilities of the 
manufacturers to produce from year to year 
new and better types of equipment. 

A major contributing factor in the proc- 
ess just described has been the practice of 
the members of the electric-power industry, 
in contrast to most other industries, to share 
their technical and operating experience 
fully and freely with one another. This 
practice has tended to quicken the pace of 
technological development, 

Perhaps most important from the stand- 
point of the utilities, their collaboration with 
the manufacturers, and with one another 


` has enabled them to become informed of 


latest developments as they occur. It is only 
as a part of this process that they are able 
to evaluate reliably the prospects for still 
other improvements in the future. All this 
knowledge in turn becomes a key to the plan- 
ning which the electric systems do in order 
to meet the constantly expanding demand 
for power, to promote new and better uses 
of power, and keep costs down. 

What we have just described is the tradi- 
tional participation of the electric systems 
in the technological process of developing 
conventional power equipment. This proc- 
ess, which has been beneficial to the electric 
utilities, to other power producers, and to 
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the manufacturers of equipment has for its 
ultimate beneficiary the public at large. 

We take it to be an objective of our indus- 
try and the Commission to create conditions 
governing the electric power industry’s rela- 
tion to nuclear development which will be as 
nearly like these normal conditions as may 
be consistent with the requirements of 
security. 


II. AREAS OF MUTUAL INTEREST TO POWER 
INDUSTRY AND AEC 


To describe the electric industry’s concern 
with atomic energy is to see only one side of 
the picture. There is also a pervasive com- 
munity of interest between the Atomic En- 
ergy Commission and this industry, essen- 
tially because the electric systems are likely 
to be the principal medium for distributing 
to the public whatever benefits are to flow 
from nuclear fuel. In order to turn this mu- 
tuality into a constructive working relation- 
ship our terms of reference contemplated 
that we should “study the Commission's re- 
actor program with a view to identifying 
areas or potential areas of mutual interest.” 
It seemed reasonable to expect that as these 
areas were discerned and described the ele- 
ments of a program of contacts advantageous 
to both the industry and the AEC would 
suggest themselves. 

During our survey of the Commission’s 
reactor projects we noticed striking ana- 
logues to a variety of the problems which the 
electric industry and the manufacturers had 
encountered as the art of conventional power 
production advanced. These common ele- 
ments included such items as the design of 
pressure vessels, of coolant systems (and 
control of purity of coolants), of pumps, 
piping, and heat transfer systems; the elec- 
trical, mechanical and civil engineering as- 
pects of reactor plant construction; fuel 
preparation and ash handling; control and 
instrumentation; and the general relation- 
ship between reactor operating characteris- 
tics and those of conventional electric power 
plants. 

In the collaboration between electric in- 
dustry technicians and the manufacturers of 
power equipment, the operating experience of 
the former has frequently been drawn upon 
in solving problems of this type. Our dis- 
cussions with the personnel associated with 
the reactor projects suggested that a similar 
joint approach to these Commission prob- 
lems would be welcome and useful. The 
extent of the industry effort that would be 
required for this purpose is indicated by our 
estimate that during the next several years 
the reactor program could profitably utilize 
the temporary services of about 25 techni- 
cians per year from the electric systems of 
the country. The form which this collab- 
oration might take, the precise method of 
pin-pointing the trouble spots to work on, 
and the method of selecting the individuals 
to do the work, are discussed later. 

There is, however, a broader and more im- 
portant area of mutual interest than these 
specific technical problems. As the Com- 
mission’s reactor program proceeds, it will 
become increasingly necessary to make realis- 
tic appraisals of the potentialities of reactor 
projects as part of electric power systems. 
The more closely the Commission approaches 
its goal of a successful power reactor, the 
more compelling will be the need for these 
over-all engineering-economic judgments. 
In the meantime, the soundness with which 
selections are made between a variety of al- 
ternative paths to the ultimate end will de- 
pend upon how well judgments of the same 
general kind are made. 

These analyses will require not only the 
talents of the physicists, chemists, chem- 
ical and mechanical engineers who are en- 
gaged in the Commission’s reactor program, 
they will also require talents which now re- 
side in the system planning engineer, power 
supply engineer, transmission engineer, and 
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in the utility management experts, who have 
responsibility for utility economics in the 
electric-power industry. 

The application of the body of knowledge 
and experience called utility economics is 
a major function of the industry’s manage- 
ment and engineering personnel in the de- 
cisions which have to be made constantly 
in maintaining and expanding power net- 
works, The issues which are dealt with in 
this field involve the balancing of all the 
many factors entering into final cost in an 
operation in which a great many variables 
can be introduced, to give an over-all most 
economical result. Not only are choice and 
determination of emphasis made between 
capital or fixed, and operating, or variable, 
costs, but the effects of different rates of 
depreciation of the various schemes are eval- 
uated. And there is always present the ques- 
tion of how far to go in extra expenditure on 
projects being created today to avoid heavy 
losses or heavy expenditures on expansion 
of those projects 10 or 15 years from today; 
these questions alone are most difficult, but 
their consideration invariably raises a host 
of subsidiary questions of great difficulty and 
complexity—well illustrated by some of the 
problems which confronted the utilities who 
recently submitted proposals to supply the 
Commission's Paducah project. 

There is a need to bring similar techniques 
of analysis and judgment to bear on aspects 
of the AEC reactor program. In pursuing 
the idea of a nuclear reactor for the produc- 
tion of plutonium and by-product heat- 
energy for power this type of appraisal is 
pointedly relevant. The problem will be- 
come increasingly complex and pressing as 
the time approaches when a nuclear reactor 
is designed primarily for the production of 
heat energy for a power plant. The Com- 
mission then will require more and more 
refined analyses of such important items as: 
capital costs of reactors and their comple- 
mentary parts to give total investment costs 
in a complete system of electric power gen- 
eration; dependability of reactors, that is 
the proportion of the time that the reactors 
would be reliably available for power supply 
at full capability; costs of reactor mainte- 
nance; costs in starting and stopping units; 
costs of feed material and handling of feed 
material, including prospects as to cost and 
availability of such fuel at least covering 
the period of the economic life of the initial 
investment; the problems of integration of 
nuclear power into existing power networks; 
and finally the over-all costs, both capi- 
tal and operating, of the power obtained from 
such nuclear reactors and the relative ad- 
vantages or disadvantages of such power as 
compared with that from other competing 
sources for which, if economical, it would 
be substituted. 

Both the Commission and the electric in- 
dustry have a stake in assuring a sound ap- 
proach to these problems. Reliable, illu- 
minating system analyses will enable the 
Commission to maintain a more direct course 
toward its ultimate goal; and for the in- 
dustry, the more competently these prob- 
lems are dealt with, the more effectively 
the electric systems will be able to integrate 
power reactors, if and when they are feasible, 
into the highly organized system of electric 
supply which characterizes this country's 
economy. 

This area of mutual interest—that is the 
domain of utility economics—impresses us 
as the most important in which to establish 
contracts between the Commission and the 
industry. It is also the most difficult be- 
cause of the time required to create effec- 
tive working relations between groups 
within the AEC enterprise and the industry 
and to build up the joint body of knowledge 
and experience which is the prerequisite to 
useful appraisals and judgment. The pro- 
gram of continuing cooperation which the 
AEC asked us to help devise should have 


as one of its main objectives the formation 
of such working relations and the building 
up of such knowledge and experience. 


III. A PROGRAM OF CONTINUING COOPERATION 


The AEC Industrial Advisory Group's re- 
port of 2 years ago “placed primary emphasis 
upon increasing industry's knowledge about 
atomic energy.” It was the strong view of 
that Group that “as industry acquires a 
larger share of organized, detailed informa- 
tion * * industry and the Commis- 
sion, working together, will find many ways 
of increasing industry's part in the enter- 
prise.” It would appear that events are 
beginning to bear out this theory. 

An example is the recently approved proj- 
ect for reactor feasibility studies by The 
Detroit Edison and the Dow Chemical Cos., 
and by the Monsanto Chemical Co. The 
Commission remarked in approving them 
that “these proposals appear to offer not only 
an opportunity for bringing new technical 
and management resources into the atomic- 
energy program; they also are oriented to- 
ward important Atomic Energy Commission 
objectives—the production of plutonium and 
other important materials, together with 
power, in a reactor; and they may ultimately 
lead to arrangements where, because initia- 
tive is with industry, additional incentives 
for rapid and aggressive technical and busi- 
ness development will exist.” 

For our purposes it is an equally impor- 
tant point that the industrialists who spon- 
sored these proposals were men who had pre- 
viously had absorbing contracts with atomic 
energy. Their connection with the enter- 
prise began long before they presented their 
ideas to the AEC; without such contacts 
their proposals could scarcely have been 
conceived. 

In order that the power industry may at- 
tain a part in atomic energy at all compa- 
rable to the useful role it has had in the 
development of conventional power equip- 
ment, it must first become educated about 
the subject. One opportunity along this 
line which it is up to the industry to take 
advantage of is the Commission’s Oak Ridge 
School of Reactor Technology, which has 


just announced its 1951-52 session. Here, 


as the most recent AEC release points out, 
qualified trainees from industrial firms can 
secure a substantial background in reactor 
technology and allied subjects. We would 
hope and expect as time goes on that person- 
nel from the electric industry would seek 
admission to sessions of this school and that 
the school would emphasize those features 
of training which would make it worth 
while for such personne! to attend. 

Another valuable type of educational 
experience is that to be secured by power 
industry technicians as a byproduct of as- 
signments to assist the Commission with 
the specific technological problems referred 
to in the preceding section. It was our esti- 
mate that during the next several years ap- 
proximately 25 such technicians per year 
could be used effectively on a temporary 
basis by the Commission on problems of 
coolants, heat-transfer systems, etc., where 
electric industry experience seems pecu- 
liarly relevant. 

As they return to their own companies, 
the men assigned to these specific technical 
jobs (as well as those who attend the Oak 
Ridge school) would form a reservoir of in- 
formed personnel. The mere existence of 
such a group would in numerous ways en- 
hance the opportunities for other construc- 
tive contacts with the atomic-energy enter- 
prise and the capacity of the industry’ to 
evaluate developments, 

The mechanics. of finding power industry 
people for these temporary Commission as- 
signments brings us to the question of a 
permanent industry committee, a matter 
about which the ad hoc committee's 
terms of reference requested our opinion. 
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We believe that a permanent committee 
should be set up and suggest that its first 
assignment should be to provide organized 
power industry assistance to the various 
Commission projects in identifying the 
places where industry personnel could be 
helpful and to locate the personnel within 
the industry who might be detailed to ful- 
fill these needs. 

At least in the beginning, the commit- 
tee's role should be conceived in quite sim- 
ple terms. Like the Industrial Advisory 
Group we can see the usefulness of the in- 
dustry committee device. But we agree also 
with the view of that group that it is easy 
to exaggerate the direct assistance that such 
special committees can give the Commission. 
They can be valuable provided they are 
viewed in perspective as but one modest 
feature in solving the immensely large and 
difficult problem of industrial participation 
in atomic energy. Certainly, initially, as 
the Industrial Advisory Group put it, “A 
principal value of the advisory committee 
idea lies in the education of industry.” 

Bearing these qualifications in mind, we 
recommend an industry committee that 
would be broadly representative of the elec- 
tric power industry. Membership of 10 to 
15 individuals would accomplish such repre- 
sentation, while keeping the size within 
manageable limits. The members should be 
drawn from the top executive ranks of the 
electric systems; at least a substantial por- 
tion of them should have some engineering 
background; and staggered terms of member- 
ship are desirable so that over a period of 
years a larger number of industry executives 
could have the experience of membership. 
All members of the committee should be 
cleared, Presumably they would meet ac- 
cording to some more or less regular schedule 
and would have the assistance of minimum 
staff facilities. If the Commission wishes, 
we are prepared to discuss the details con- 
cerned with the setting up of this permanent 
group. 

The committee members should be given - 
an opportunity to familiarize themselves 
with the reactor program and other relevant 
phases of the Commission’s enterprise. In 
the first instance a visit to Commission in- 
stallations similar to that afforded the Ad 
Hoc Committee would be informative and 
educational to them as it was to us. We 
believe that this could be arranged in such 
a way that it would not cause serious in- 
convenience to the Commission's staff. 

After the committee gains some experi- 
ence with the enterprise and after it has 
assumed its first task of bringing power- 
industry technicians into the specific parts 
of the Commission’s work where such assist- 
ance is needed, it should then take on a 
second assignment. This should be essen- 
tially a responsibility to make reports to the 
power industry to keep it abreast of de- 
velopments in the atomic energy field and 
of their implications. These reports would 
have to conform to security requirements, 
and it would be necessary that they be care- 
fully reviewed for accuracy of statement and 
interpretation. But it is clear to us that 
such nonclassified reports supplementing 
the general reports which the Commission 
now publishes could be of considerable 
value to the industry. The Commission’s 
present reports are geared to the public at 
large or to the Congress. The information 
which the power industry most needs would 
be of a sufficiently different character to 
warrant considerable effort on the part of 
an industry committee to formulate and 
present them. Some of the reports could 
be written, but oral reports at industry meet- 
ings which the committee might arrange 
are also desirable. In the course of de- 
veloping these reports, we believe that an- 
other aim of the Commission, also stated 
in our terms of reference, would be fur- 
thered, namely the indentification of ad- 
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ditional declassifiable information regard- 
ing reactor development which might be 
useful to the industry as a whole. 

As contacts develop along the lines de- 
scribed in this section, further measures of 
mutual value will suggest themselves. Ad- 
ditional proposals like the current Detroit 
Edison reactor feasibility study should cer- 
tainly be welcomed to the extent that the 
conduct of such studies does not infringe 
on other pressing AEC work. We would ex- 
pect other proposals along these lines to 
emerge as the numerous segments of the 
industry build up closer relations with the 
enterprise. The permanent industry com- 
mittee should not only play an important 
part in catalyzing and helping shape such 
projects but may possibly become the in- 
strumentality for setting up one or more 
projects participated in by the power in- 
. dustry as a whole. 

Such projects moreover, whether sponsored 
by individual systems or under committee 
auspices, probably represent the most practi- 
cal initial approach to the problem of over- 
all economic-engineering appraisal of reactor 
development and its place in relation to the 
general problem of power supply. As we 
have said, this, the domain of utility econom- 
ics, impresses us as the most important area 
of mutual interest to the AEC and the in- 
dustry. It is also the area with the greatest 
difficulties and complications. The tech- 
niques applied by industry management and 
industry engineers afford a method of ap- 
proach to the problems in this field. The ap- 
plication of these techniques, which combine 
elements of art with those of science, should 
however not be attempted along the lines of 
any preconceived plan but should be per- 
mitted to evolve as the Commission, the com- 
mittee members, and the industry acquire a 
common body of experience. 

The Atomic Energy Commission is now 
laboring with a program of immense size, 
variety, and difficulty. No one should ex- 
pect—least of all the members of this group— 
that a body like ours could devise a plan of 
cooperation which would promise large, im- 
mediate advantages to the AEC’s vast pro- 
gram or for that matter to the industry. 
There is, however, as we have sought to 
show, an important community of interest 
between the industry and the enterprise, and 
the cumulative effects of action with respect 
to the points of collaboration suggested in 
this report could be significant. We think it 

. much less important to attempt to anticipate 
and describe just now the precise benefits 
which the atomic energy enterprise and the 
industry should expect from such a program 
of cooperation than it is to lay the ground- 
work from which some of these benefits may 
later spring. 

E. W. MOREHOUSE. 

WALTON SEYMOUR. 

PHILIP SPORN, 
Chairman. 


Seventy-fifth Anniversary of the Battle 
of the Little Big Horn 
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HON. WESLEY A. D'EWART 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
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Mr. DEWART. Mr. Speaker, I have 
just returned from Montana where I par- 
ticipated in ceremonies commemorating 
the seventy-fifth anniversary of the Bat- 
tle of the Little Big Horn in which Gen. 
George A. Custer and his command were 


overcome by some 3,000 Indians in one 
of this Nation’s historic engagements, 
Fleet Adm. William D. Leahy and Gen. 
Albert C. Wedemeyer were the principal 
guests among many who journeyed to 
the Custer Battlefield National Monu- 
ment for the occasion. Under leave to 
extend my remarks, I include the follow- 
ing text of the stirring address delivered 
on this occasion by General Wedemeyer: 


It is indeed inspiring to stand on this 
hallowed ground where so many brave men 
have made the supreme sacrifice. In a fierce 
struggle against overwhelming odds several 
hundred men of the Seventh United States 
Cavalry fought and died. They were not 
lured by ambition or goaded by necessity. 
Nobly, courageously they placed their lives 
on the altar of freedom in simple obedience 
to duty as they understood it. 

It is most significant that the conflicting 
interests existing in the early days between 
the white man and the red man have been 
resolved. This beautiful monument, that 
commemorates brave deeds, is not for the 
purpose therefore of perpetuating the causes 
of strife and war. Rather it is a symbol of 
the spiritual strength and of the sacrifices 
made by the white men as well as the red 
men who participated in the historic battle. 
The story of the Little Big Horn remains an 
important segment of the American saga in 
which every race and creed have had a part. 

Those of us who have survived the holo- 
caust of World War II must keep faith with 
that ghostly assemblage of men and women 
who died in the Battle of Little Big Horn, 
as well as in World Wars I and II, and those 
who are now dying in Korea to preserve the 
freedoms they cherish, the same freedoms 
you and I enjoy today. Our war dead plead 
with mute voices, they entreat with unsee- 
ing eyes, that we should remain steadfast in 
our defense of decency, justice, and individ- 
ual freedoms. 

We won World War II, militarily, at least, 
and at a tremendous cost in lives and treas- 
ure. It is only natural that veterans—in 
fact, all true Americans—should now devote 
attention and effort to the solution of world 
problems. All of us are determined to find 
Ways and means of preserving peace—not 
peace at any price, but peace with honor. 
We Americans want security, economic and 
military security, but not at the expense of 
liberties. The Russian people have security. 
Their lords and masters in the Kremlin are 
maintaining a tremendous military force. A 
tightly controlled economy insures food and 
shelter, such as it is. All of this, however, 
is attained through rigid controls of a police 
state wherein the individual is completely 
subordinated to the whims of power-drunk 
leaders. To a limited degree, military and 
economic security are provided in Soviet 
Russia, but the minds and bodies of the 
people are enslaved. 

There are now 60 countries operating 
under various forms of government in the 
family of United Nations. Many of them 
convey their thoughts in languages unknown 
to the others. Political, economic, and social 
structures are often radically different. Yet 
science has so contracted time and space 
that we Americans live in close proximity 
to all of these divergent peoples. Events 
transpiring in Iran and Korea are of definite 
concern to our security and liberties. China, 
Russia, and Argentina are neighbors... Most 
nations, like our own, will conform to estab- 
lished laws and procedures and will adhere 
faithfully to solemn promises and commit- 
ments. A few, particularly totalitarian gov- 
ernments with unscrupulous leaders, may be 
expected to violate international laws and 
agreements, making it mandatory that we 
maintain appropriate military forces to re- 
strain their bullying tactics within the 
family of nations. 
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The principles of democracy have been 
subjected to the severest tests not only in 
America but in other parts of the world. 
The most effective contribution that you and 
I can make toward lasting world peace and 
the continuation of our way of life is to 
insure that we keep alive the principles of 
true democracy at home. We must resist 
those developments in our economic and 
social structures that permit the Govern- 
ment to assume responsibilities belonging to 
each individual. We must not barter tradi- 
tional American initiative for a form of 
security that would destroy the moral fiber 
of a virile and productive people and like- 
wise jeopardize individual liberties. One 
hears so often, too often, in my opinion, 
claims to personal rights. We should em- 
phasize instead personal responsibilities as 
American citizens and deemphasize personal 
rights or claims for special privilege. For 
instance, one of the most important, almost 
sacred responsibilities of citizens in this 
Republic is to participate continuously and 
intelligently in national and international 
affairs. It is our duty to visit the polls and 
to vote for individuals of character and 
ability and for proposals that are designed 
to protect traditional American liberties. I 
repeat, our Republic can endure only if we, 
the people, participate actively in the Gov- 
ernment. In the elections last November 
only 40,000,000 out of 95,000,000 eligible citi- 
zens exercised their right and obligation to 
vote. Such apathy can and must be re- 
placed by realistic interest and enthusiastic 
determination to exercise all duties adherent 
in American citizenship, including voting. 

Today great concern is expressed by all 
free peoples concerning the possibility of 
war. It is inconceivable that any major 
nation would deliberately provoke another 
global war. Obviously, no nation can profit 
from such a conflict, regardless of who the 
military victor might be. War is not in- 
evitable. We must and can find a method 
whereby governments based upon different 
and even conflicting ideologies can live har- 
moniously in the world. After all, our coun- 
try is an amalgamation of many races, and 
we have people of every shade of political, 
social, and religious thinking. Yet we are 
working successfully together. A world com- 
mon denominator can be found if nations 
and peoples are imbued with the same una- 
nimity of purpose that actuates us in these 
United States. 

Military force has never by itself solved 
permanently international frictions or prob- 
lems, and in my judgment, never will. 
Moreover, military force alone will never 
solve the ideological conflict that now en- 
dangers world peace. We must penetrate the 
clouds of fear and uncertainty that enshroud 
the world today. We must reach the hearts 
and minds of all peoples in order to con- 
vince them of America’s peaceful and unself- 
ish motives. We must dispel suspicion and 
remove distrust by proving conclusively to 
the world that our intentions are honorable 
and that we are determined to protect the 
freedoms for which we have sacrificed so 
much. We have learned from bitter ex- 
perience that peoples are not always the 
masters of their destiny. Sometimes they 
are controlled by irrational and unscrupulous 
individuals whose lust for power has over- 
balanced their sense of reason. When people 
are misinformed, or completely denied 
factual information, their judgments can be 
so impaired that a slight misunderstanding 
can be magnified to inflame their passions. 
Mutual suspicion then replaces mutual con- 
fidence; rule by force supplants rule by law. 

Communist leaders have generated an ef- 
fective psycho-social force by the promise 
of a good life to the so-called under- 
privileged of the world. So powerful is this 
appeal to the masses, it blinds millions of 
followers to the fact that the oppression and 
terror of communism are living proof that 
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its promises are false and can never be ful- 
filled. 

Although communism is morally bank- 
rupt, it is dangerous to discount the force 
already created by despotic leaders. Against 
this force we must pit our strength founded 
on centuries of faith—faith in the dignity 
of the individual—faith in a sense of moral 
values—faith in God. Communism poses the 
dual threat of powerful armed assault from 
without combined with an insidious poison- 
ing of minds from within. This pattern 
has varied little in the long, tragic history 
of totalitarian regimes. 

The Communists claim their movement 
is the true revolution against oppression and 
privation. I say the real people's revolution 
is the American Revolution which began in 
this country some 250 years ago. Harsh in 
its demands of ‘vigilance and self-sacrifice 
on the part of those who pursue truth and 
liberty, but rich in reward, the American 
Revolution has raised man's social and 
economic horizons to undreamed of heights. 
America continues to offer limitless oppor- 
tunities for establishing and maintaining a 
world in which men can live in peace and 
dignity. 

The world has undergone drastic changes 
during the past century due to the force of 
ideas and the convictions of men. Com- 
munism will enjoy success everywhere, even 
in our own country, even in this patriotic 
community, unless and until it is clearly 
confronted by greater faith and stronger ap- 
peal in the fields of human endeavor, This 
occasion affords an appropriate time for all 
of us to examine our pattern of living and 
to rededicate our lives in service to loved 
ones, to country and to God. Either we 
Americans believe in our Nation’s destiny 
and selfishly and vigilantly protect the 
principles of freedom, or we must yield ig- 
nominiously to people of stronger appeal 
and of greater faith. 


Suppose This Happened 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK FELLOWS 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 27, 1951 


Mr. FELLOWS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
on, I include from the Aroostook Repub- 
lican, a weekly newspaper of Caribou, 
Maine, the following editorials reflect- 
ing the attitude of a newspaperman who 
appreciates his responsibilities and his 
privileges as one in a position to per- 
form a great public service: 

SUPPOSE Tais HAPPENED 


Suppose that chambers of commerce, civic 
groups, business associations, labor unions, 
and other such institutions in every part 
of the country came out for real economy— 
and said, frankly and flatly, that they wanted 
their States and their communities to will- 
ingly accept their part of the cuts that would 
follow. Suppose, finally, that when the cuts 
were made, these organizations would praise 
Congress for making them instead of cry- 
img to high heaven for more Federal tax 
money to be spent locally. The result would 
be to enormously encourage those men in 
government who honestly want to pinch the 
people’s pennies and, at the same time, it 
2 bring many new converts into the 

d. 

For good or evil, the men who run the 
Government keep their ears to the ground. 
They listen to the folks back home. Once 


they become convinced that their constitu- 
ents want the Government to banish the 
luxuries and the waste, they'll do just that. 
They will never do it so long as they believe 
that everyone wants economy to be con- 
fined to the other fellow’s pasture. 


SOCIALISM BY INDIRECTION 


Literally thousands of national, regional, 
and local organizations of every conceivable 
nature have gone on record against compul- 
sory health insurance. In that list are the 
largest and best known organizations rep- 
resenting farmers, lawyers, veterans, club 
women, and other groups. These people are 
not opposed to better medical care—to the 
contrary, they are all for improving it as 
rapidly as possible. But they are convinced 
that compulsory health insurance, which 
might very well be simply a prelude to social- 
ized medicine on the British model, would 
not produce it, and would in all probability 
result in a general decline of medical stand- 
ards. 

There is small chance of the compulsory 
health insurance passing Congress now. The 
greatest danger is that a start in that direc- 
tion may be made by evasion and by indi- 
rection. As an example, it is being urged 
that the national health services's activities 
be greatly enlarged. Some expansion may 
be necessary—but anyone familiar with po- 
litical strategy will realize that the advocates 
of socialized medicine will get right on this 
band wagon and whoop it along. 

The point is that we must stop any move- 
ment which, no matter how innocuous it may 
seem on the surface, would in any way sub- 
ject the doctor to the bureaucrat, 


Joseph M. Friedman 
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Mr. RIBICOFF. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
at this time to pay tribute to Joseph M. 
Friedman, a native of my State and, until 
his death last Sunday, special assistant 
to the Attorney General, and one of the 
really outstanding attorneys in our Gov- 
ernment. 

Joe Friedman graduated from Yale in 
1932, received his law degree in 1935, 
and was admitted to the Connecticut bar 
the same year. From 1935 to 1937 he 
worked closely with the Justices of the 
United States Supreme Court and with 
the Committee on Rules of Federal Pro- 
cedure, performing the basic research 
work for the rules. Subsequently, he 
and Professor Moore, of Yale Law School, 
published a standard three-volume trea- 
tise on Federal practice and procedure, 
which is a monument of scholarship and 
a guidebook for every Federal judge and 
Federal practitioner in our land. 

Between 1937 and 1940 he served as 
supervisory attorney with the National 
Labor Relations Board and from 1940 to 
1941 he was principal attorney in the 
Bituminous Coal Division of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior. 

By 1941, when Joe came to the Depart- 
ment of Justice as a special trial attorney 
in the Claims Division, his broad knowl- 
edge, his wisdom, and oustanding ability 
were well known in Government circles, 
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As Chief of the Civil Frauds Section of 
the Claims Division, Joe Friedman was 
instrumental in obtaining settlements 
and judgments, aggregating many mil- 
lions of dollars, from persons who had 
perpetrated frauds on the United States. 

Working constantly from morning 
until night as section chief and special 
trouble shooter, Joe Friedman scored 
notable victories for the Government in 
many cases, many of which received no 
public attention. Thus, it was he who 
obtained from the Court of Appeals in 
the District of Columbia the first decision 
upholding the right of the Federal Gov- 
ernment to discharge persons whose 
loyalty was in doubt; it was he who 
successfully concluded many meat and . 
egg subsidy frauds which had been per- 
petrated upon the Government, obtain- 
ing judgments and settlements which 
brought substantial amounts of money 
into the Treasury; it was he who suc- 
cessfully defended the President of the 
United States in a little-known action 
brought by a disgruntled Army officer 
whose name had been passed over on 
the promotion list, and I might add that 
the President came to rely upon his skill 
and ingenuity; his judgment and assist- 
ance were sought constantly by the 
White House. 

Joe Friedman’s life was dedicated 
and devoted to Government service. 
Through the years he turned down many 
lucrative offers, at a considerable finan- 
cial sacrifice, to enter private practice. 
He inspired such tremendous loyalty and 
confidence in both his own staff with 
whom he worked intimately and with 
infinite patience, and in the top echelon 
of the Department of Justice that they 
came to rely upon Joe for almost every- 
thing. Even during the past few 
months, Joe was given the additional 
burden of responsibility for prosecuting 
violations of the Defense Production Act, 
and counseling and guiding United 
States attorneys throughout the country 
with respect thereto. 

Joe left a wife and three small chil- 
dren; an outstanding record of Govern- 
ment service and devotion, including 
service in the United States Coast Guard 
during World War II; a tremendous gap 
in the ranks of law enforcement in the 
United States; and, most important of 
all, a void in the hearts of those who 
knew and loved him, which will never 
be filled. 


Controls or Freedom 
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oF 
HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


or PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 27, 1951 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, at 
a time when the highest taxes in his- 
tory are being saddled on the American 
people and crocodile tears are being shed 
by administration spokesmen for the so- 
called average American wage earner it 
is refreshing to read a straight-from- 
the-shoulder analysis of the situation 
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that exists under the present system of 
controlled economy. 

The following editorials recently ap- 
peared in the Altoona (Pa.) Mirror and 
Tribune, both of which reveal in no un- 
certain terms the hypocrisy and the fak- 
ery that exists in high circles in Gov- 
ernment. 

The editorials follow: 


From the Altoona (Pa.) Mirror of 
June 23, 1951] 


CONTROLS OR FREEDOM 


The next few days may be among the most 
important days in American history. Con- 
gress is now debating on what degree of con- 
trols to grant an administration that clearly 
has demonstrated its inability to handle any 
degree of controls to the benefit of the Amer- 
ican people. 

The primary question before the Congress 
of the United States is as to whether we— 
the American people—are to be entrusted 
with our own liberty and the management 
of our own affairs or whether we are to have 
our liberty and management handed over 
to a crop of bureaucrats who have little re- 
gard for the sacred rights of the individual 
and little confidence in the system that has 
made this Nation the greatest in the history 
of the world. 

We believe that if our elected representa- 
tives are wise they will vote for an end of 
controls as of June 80, 1951. Such a vote 
could almost be compared to the original 
vote for the Declaration of Independence. 
In history it may rank with the Declaration 
of Independence in importance not only to 
America but in importance to the free world 
as we know it today. 

This administration has shamefully mis- 
used those powers entrusted to it. Control 
bills passed by Congress and already in effect 
have been used to create jobs for the politi- 
cally faithful. Taxes and still more taxes 
have been shamefully used to build up a sys- 
tem that makes it difficult for the average 
man to conduct his business in an efficient 
manner. If those in charge of the extension 
of controls know anything about the con- 
trols, they have kept it a well-hidden secret 
from those who are controlled. 

Production has been hindered time and 
time again and there is not one single in- 
stance where it has been proven that the 
controls have aided production or made pro- 
duction more efficient. It takes several law- 
yers, several appeals to Congressmen and 
Senators and dozens of letters to obtain even 
a small quantity of steel urgently needed to 
complete building operations that were start- 
ed before the outbreak of the Korean War. 
Our free economy has been hamstrung, im- 
portant people have had their attention di- 
verted to minor affairs, and in the long run 
not one ton of steel has been saved. The 
man-hours consumed in obtaining needed 
materials could be better used in producing 
them. 

While our sons are sweating it out on the 
battlefield and in army camps waiting for a 
vacillating administration to decide what de- 
gree of appeasement they shall offer the 
overlords of world communism, those respon- 
sible for our predicament seek to extend the 
yok. of slavery and control over the only 
people on the face of the earth who have 
the might to defy world communism. 

We did not grow into the greatest indus- 
trial Nation of the earth because someone in 
central authority had it within his power 
to order us to stop here and go there. We 
built our powerful economy on individual 
initiative. Controls will destroy that initia- 
tive and eventually they will destroy the very 
Nation they are supposed to protect. Dicta- 
tors are bad medicine; they are rank poison 
to free men and to individual initiative and 
it matters not one whit if they are American- 
or Russian-born dictators. 


Those who read or listened to the testi- 
mony of the shame of Yalta as given by Sec- 
retary Dean Acheson must have felt a blush 
of shame as they heard him admit that Stalin 
obtained as much as he wanted at Yalta be- 
cause we were afraid to anger him. Whom 
does he mean by “we”? A small handful of 
men entrusted with the fate of the free peo- 
ples of the earth or the great mass of free- 
men whom they were supposed to represent? 

Will our Congress hand over to a small 
group of men this power to again betray the 
American people? Will they trust to that 
brand of courage that feared Stalin of Yalta 
or will they trust to the stout-hearted cour- 
age of the yeomen of the country who would 
have shouted that traitorous agreement down 
and run the would-be world dictator back to 
the confines of the Kremlin? 

The control bills proposed by the Adminis- 
tration will take away more liberty from the 
American people than all the war-mad crea- 
tures of Europe and Asia combined could 
ever take away. Of what are our elected rep- 
resentatives afraid? Are they afraid that 
they will lose their jobs as elected representa- 
tives of freemen if they vote in the interests 
of freedom? Or have they been charmed by 
the educated words that flow so freely from 
the mouths of those who would have us bend 
the knee to central authority? 

Are we, the great mass of Americans, to 
hand our liberties on a silver platter to a 
small group of power-mad politicians, labor 
agitators (not labor leaders) and newly 
made rich industrialists who have used the 
people’s money ladled out to them by the 
RFC and other governmental agencies to 
grow rich and powerful, because we are too 
indolent to protest by wire, letter, or tele- 
phone to those who represent us at Wash- 
ington? 

Will public apathy spell out loss of public 
liberty? Will we stand idly by and watch 
the liberties won for us at Bunker Hill, Val- 
ley Forge, Cemetery Ridge, and a thousand 
other bloody fields of battle handed over to 
a small but determined bunch of power- 
crazed men on Capitol Hill? 

We can win the battle against inflation by 
the simple exercise of one little two-letter 
word. That word is “No.” We need not buy 
beef if it is too high in price. We need not 
buy any one of a hundred other commodi- 
ties if they are too high in price. Is not lib- 
erty too steep a price to pay for any com- 
modity? Controls, however limited in scope 
or in years, destroy liberty. They have a way 
of perpetuating themselves. They are well 
watered and well tended by those who are in 
a position to provide fat jobs for their 
friends and economic death for their ene- 
mies. Once enacted into law, they are like 
cancer fastened upon the body politic. 

The real truth about higher prices is that 
they pre brought about not by lack of con- 
trols, but by higher taxes and higher taxes, 
These taxes, like the hidden parasites that 
destroy both plant and animal growth, feed 
on the life blood of labor and industry. In 
recent years they have grown out of all pro- 
portion to the blood stream that nourishes 
them. It will take even more taxes to ad- 
minister the controls that are proposed to 
be fastened upon the American people by 
those who admit their fear for foreign dic- 
tators. i- 

If the hidden parasites grow too numerous, 
they can destroy our economic system, Per- 
haps the planners plan it that way. You and 
I can do our part by insisting that Congress 
refuse to extend existing controls and pass 
no new ones, 


From the Altoona (Pa.) Tribune of June 


25, 1951] 
To LIMIT GOVERNMENT Is FREEDOM 
Senator BLAm Moopy, of Michigan, makes 
out a very good case for continued economic 
controls upon the business and industry of 
this country. 
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We don't like high prices any more than 
Senator Moopy likes them. 

Yet, controls are nothing more than a 
temporary expedient that soon loses its effi- 
cacy, and in a short time, presents a new 
and more serious problem. 

A White House warning of disaster if Con- 
gress follows a soft course and refuses to 
approve continued economic controls does 
not impress us. 

We just do not believe that this great 
country is so utterly helpless and dependent 
upon bureaucrats that it will fold up just 
because the Government is refused all the 
powers it wants over the lives of our people. 

“Inflation is lowering your dollar value,” 
the Government spokesmen tell us, and then 
urge the biggest single tax bill in American 
history, the third in a year, which in itself 
is one of the most inflationary of factors 
that now are shoving dollar values down. 

The Government theory is that if it takes 
your money, you can’t spend it, and so the 
pressure is lessened on the merchandise 
markets, 

It’s true enough. The Government takes 
it, and you can’t spend it. But the Govern- 
ment does spend it, and so the inflationary 
factor remains. 

Americans have not been entirely free of 
economic controls since before World War 
II. And any interference with the process 
of economics acts as sand in the gears for 
the whole machine. 

Now, we're back in the control era again. 

The principal thing we are doing with our 
rising taxes and controls is to play into 
Russia’s hands by forcing America out of the 
mold which made our Nation great, forcing 
it out of the freedom way, and causing us 
to spend, and to deflate our currency by our 
everlasting spending, and to destroy our 
freedom, by creating conditions that invite 
Government domination over our people so 
that the free enterprise which created Amer- 
ica is restricted and ultimately destroyed. 

Out of all this will come a different Amer- 
ica, unless we are very careful. And it is 
ominous, indeed, that our leaders are not 
being careful. 

“Foresight is the wisdom of the ages,” but 
how many American leaders today are urging 
an end to controls? No. They prefer the 
quick vote-getting assurance of telling the 
people that their way will bring lower prices. 

They do not go on to tell them that the 
low prices can exist only for a short While, 
because with prices restricted, production 
will dwindle, and after awhile Americans 
may not get what they want at any price. 

In Russia and China, and in other coun- 
tries where the government tells the people 
how to run their business, the people cannot 
buy autos or television sets or radios or elec- 
tric refrigerators at any price, because there 
aren’t enough, or, just enough for the upper 
crust of Government. 

That’s why every Russian or Chinese diplo- 
mat leaves this country with truckloads of 
baggage to take home, the things he can't 
buy at any price at home. 

And at home, the government runs the 
business, 

Remember that. It’s important to Ameri- 
cans who want to keep the living standard 
we have created for ourselves. 

We won't keep it copying Russia's ways. 
We won't keep it with Government controls 
on every business and industry. 

Controls will lead to the day when a million 
dollars couldn’t buy an auto in America, 
without a Government permit. And in 
countries where that situation exists, they're 
issued only to the big shots. 

President Woodrow Wilson espoused some 
principles the Democratic Party, and the Re- 
publicans too, would do well to recall today. 

“Liberty has never come from the Govern- 
ment. The history of liberty is the history 
of the limitation of Government power, not 
the increase of it.” 4 
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Calling Up of the Inactive Reserve 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. L. MILLER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 27, 1951 


Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, the treatment the Department 
of Defense has given the members of the 
inactive Reserve may well destroy the 
possibility of maintaining a Reserve pro- 
gram in the future. Most of them had 
served in World War IT and were in- 
duced to enlist, by promises of service 
in their rank and specialty in case it 
became necessary to recall them to active 
duty. They were not to be called until 
after the active reservists, and their en- 
listments had been for a definite period. 
Wher. the President, without waiting to 
ask Congress for a declaration of war, 
suddenly reversed his policy in Asia and 
ordered our troops into Korea, he de- 
clared an emergency and permitted the 
Department of Defense a free hand in 
building up the forces necessary to meet 
the needs of the Truman war. It im- 
mediately threw all promises aside and 
called these reservists back, assigning 
them to fighting units regardless of their 
specialty or training. With only a hasty 
refresher course in infantry techniques 
they found themselves in the front-line 
trenches. 

It must be remembered that most of 
these men were married and fathers. 
Many were just getting started in busi- 
ness or farming and will find it difficult 
if not impossible to reestablish them- 
selves. Many will not return to their 
families, others will be broken in health 
and disillusioned. There have been more 
than 174,000 military and civilian casual- 
ties in Korea. 

The MacArthur inquiry has demon- 
strated the fact that the Department of 
Defense was caught unprepared for the 
Truman war and had no plans. In its 
haste to build adequate manpower it 
called up from the Reserves and in the 
draft many more men than it needed or 
could process. The result is that its 
camps and training centers are glutted 
with personnel that are wasting time and 
money in idleness or boondoggling. It is 
a crying shame and stern action should 
be taken immediately to correct the situ- 
ation. 

As a part of my remarks, I am includ- 
ing a letter I have just received from 
a resident of my district. I am sending 
the letter to the Defense Department and 
the Armed Services Committee asking 
for an early reply: 


JUNE 23, 1951. 

Dear Sm: There are a few things I would 
like to get straight and it seems that there is 
mo other way than to write to you. I’m 
trusting that you do know something about 
them. 

Why are the inactive Reserves being called 
up, when this month they didn't draft any- 
one and it is next to impossible to enlist in 
the Navy? Oh, yes; you can enlist, but you 
have to wait several months to be called in. 
While at the same time veterans with chil- 
dren are in receiving stations awaiting the 
time that they are to be stationed, doing 


nothing but cutting weeds or something to 
pass time. 

And another thing, according to the 
Twelfth Naval District Base paper there are 
about 15,000 people there who have passed 
examinations for advancement in rate, etc., 
but who can’t get it because the Navy hasn’t 
enough money to pay them their increased 
amounts. Why are they being called then? 

Is all this breeze I've been hearing over 
the air about releasing the Reserves true? 

It seems to me that the voters and tax- 
payers, as well as the servicemen, have a 
right to know what's going on. 

E am very anxiously awaiting your answer. 

Sincerely, 


The Democratic Tax Bill, H. R. 4473 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL A. REED 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OT REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 27, 1951 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
the State of New York, from which fre- 
quently come appeals from individuals 
and organizations for more Federal aid, 
may be interested to know what the tax- 
payers of New York State pay for the 
Federal aid they receive. The Federal 
aid received by New York State in 1949 
amounted to $417,322,864. The taxpay- 
ers of New York State will be taxed 
under H. R. 4473 a total of $1,059,840,- 
000. Those Members who voted for H. R. 
4473, the largest tax ever imposed on 
the taxpayers of the United States, may 
find the figures hereafter submitted of 
interest. 

Under leave to extend, I am inserting 
the following facts: 


FEDERAL GRANTS-IN-AID For 1950 AND COMPARI- 
son WITH INCREASED COST TO THE TAXPAY~ 
ERS IN EACH STATE OF THE REVENUE ACT OF 
1951, AS PASSED BY THE HOUSE OF REPRESENT- 
ATIVES 


When the House of Representatives last 
Friday passed H. R. 4473, known as the 
Revenue Act of 1951, which if agreed to by 
the Senate without substantial changes in 
the designated total of new taxes, will ex- 
tract an additional $7,200,000,000 from the 
American people for all kinds of world-wide 
adventures into the realm of state socialism, 
the thought occurred that perhaps the new 
taxes would wipe out all of the advantages 
granted to State and local governments 
through grants-in-aid for cooperative proj- 
ects, and also the payments direct to indi- 
viduals within the States, including veterans 
for various purposes. 

In the fiscal year 1950, the grants-in-aid 
totaled $2,234,699,542, and payments to in- 
dividuals amounted to a total of $3,287,- 
321,201. 

The total of Federal moneys disbursed 
under the two programs for fiscal 1950 was 
$5,522,020,743. 

The burden of the proposed tax bill (H, R. 
4473) if distributed on a per capita basis 
among the several States, the Territories, and 
the District of Columbia, would more than 
wipe out all of the alleged benefits received 
through grants-in-aid and the payments to 
individuals on an over-all basis. While it is 
true that some will benefit even with the 
new taxes, the general picture is bad. We 
should cut down the spending for Uncle 
Sam's international gift shop, before heaping 
this new burden on all the people, and then 
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salving their wounds with payments from the 
Federal till. This system is morally, ethi- 
cally, and financially absurd. In the table 
following, a comparison of the additional 
taxes each State would pay, compared to the 
benefits received in 1950 from grants-in-aid 
and payments to individuals is shown: 
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The World’s Greatest Need 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. A. L. MILLER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 27, 1951 


Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks 
in the Recorp, I include the following 
article by Fred Burdick: 


THE WORLD’S GREATEST NEED—PUTTING FIRST 
THINGS FIRST 


The all-important even sacred task before 
world statesmen today is tọ prevent a world 
war that might destroy civilization. Seeking 
a meeting of minds to resolve differences that 
threaten such a catastrophe is putting first 
things first. 7 
- If a city is in danger of destruction by & 
conflagration would the city officials be so 
lacking in logic, common sense, and fore- 
sight—in putting first things first—as to 
waste time in debating procedures, etc., to 
follow in making an all-out effort to save 
their city from destruction by flames? 
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Why should not logic—putting first things 
first—prevail in saving the civilized world 
from destruction by war? Why should over- 
sensitiveness and fears about saving face be 
given so much importance when what needs 
to be saved is civilization? That factor will 
be the main one for historians. Why should 
there be unwillingness to seek by negotiation 
a reasonable meeting of minds when the very 
lives of literally hundreds of millions of 
men, women, and children, to say nothing 
of the material wealth and advances of our 
twentieth century civilization, are at stake? 
Why not peace conferences before instead of 
after war? 


The Public Housing Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM LANGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, June 27, 1951 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be printed 
in the Recorp an editorial entitled 
“Modest Income Family Suffers,” which 
appeared in the Bismarck Tribune, pub- 
lished at Bismarck, N. Dak., on June 
22 last. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

MODEST INCOME F-MILY SUFFERS 


People who want to own and live in their 
own homes are getting little encouragement, 
let alone help, from the Federal administra- 
tion in Washington. 

Judging dy its actions, the administration 
stems bent on making as many people in 
the country as possible tenants ol tre Gov- 
ernment rather than home owners in their 
own right. 

This is not consistent with the traditional 
American philosophy that every family has 
a reasonable right to expect the opportunity 
to own its own home. It is not consistent 
with the belief that home ownership is 
healthy for the country. 

With one hand, the Government lowers 
restrictions upon credit which may be ex- 
tended to home builders and home buyers. 
Through regulation X, it puts a low ceiling 
on the amount of money a low-income 
family can borrow with which to build or 
buy a home. 

At the same time, it is working hard to put 
through a public-housing program, a pro- 
gram for the building of thousands of hous- 
ing units to rent to people who would, if 
they could, much prefer to live in homes 
which they own themselves. 

Regulation X was designed ostensibly, as 
an anti-inflation measure. It was supposed 
to cut the number of new home starts this 
year by about 600,000. Thus it was intended 
to relax inflationary pressures upon build- 
ing materials by killing off some of the 
demand, 

But at the same time as the Government 
attempts to cut by 600,000 the number of 
homes that will be built for people to buy 
and live in, it goes blandly ahead with a 
huge building program of its own—of houses 
for these same people to rent, 

In effect, it is telling would-be home 
owners that it doesn’t want them to own 
their own homes. It would rather have 
them live in public housing projects. 

The fact that it is just as inflationary, 
and not nearly as good for the country, to 
have the Government competing for building 


materials as it is to have private builders in 
the market, seems to have been forgetten. 

There is a place for public how 1g, un- 
doubtedly. Where private industry either 
cannot or will not build houses that fit the 
pocketbooks of people who need them, public 
demand will force the Government to do so, 

But there is a place also for the private 
home owner. It does not make sense for 
the admiinstration to place unreasonable 
barriers in the way of private home owner- 
ship while at the same time it barges on with 
a big public housing program. 

The national interest would seem to dictate 
that the Government do all it can to en- 
courage and assist deserving people to be- 
come home-owners, rather than do all it 
can to make them and keep them in the 
tenant category. 

In Bismarck, a situation has arisen wherein 
the Federal Housing Administration, which 
has been careful to make only sound loans 
on the basis of past experience, would be 
willing to approve bigger loans on some new 
houses than regulation X permits. 

The bigger down payment required of the 
purchaser as a result of the regulation will 
make it impossible for many to buy their 
own homes. These are people with modest 
incomes and modest savings. It is these peo- 
ple that regulation X cracks in the neck. 
The man of wealth isn’t affected by it at all, 

If the administration wants to keep the 
low-income family from enjoying the benefits 
of home ownership, it is going about it in the 
right way. 

If its purpose is to quell inflationary pres- 
sures, it is headed up Snafu alley again. 


Lifting the Secrecy Ban on Welfare 
Spending 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or ; 


HON. HOMER E. CAPEHART 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, June 27, 1951 


Mr, CAPEHART. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “The Post Misleads Congress,” 
which appeared in the Indianapolis Star 
on Friday, June 22, 1951. 


There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


THE PosT MISLEADS CONGRESS 


The Washington Post recently ran a com- 
pletely misleading and uninformed editorial 
concerning Indiana’s Senate bill 86 opening 
welfare records to public inspection and the 
Federal Security Agency’s threat to with- 
hold Federal funds from this State as a 
result. The paper urges Congress not to pass 
Senator JENNER’s amendment lifting the se- 
crecy ban on welfare spending. 

The Post says, “The States, with the ex- 
ception of Indiana, have similar provisions 
protecting the people receiving assistance 
under plans approved under the Social Se- 
curity Act.” A little investigation by Post 
reporters and editorial writers would reveal 
that Illinois has just passed a law like In- 
diana’s to go into effect if Congress lifts the 
secrecy ban. In Tennessee State officials 
have defied the FSA injunction against open- 
ing the welfare records by publishing lists 
of names of those receiving welfare assist- 
ance. These records have revealed wide- 
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spread grafting and a number of well-to-do 
people whose relatives were on relief. 

Other States are also discovering the re- 
lationship between ever-rising welfare costs 
and the secrecy provisions that were forced 
down the throats of State legislatures by the 
Federal Government. 

The Post drags out the stale old argument 
made by Oscar Ewing in a letter to the In- 
dianapolis Star last February. That is the 
story about the 1938 Ohio elections when 
welfare records were used for political pur- 
poses. But the Post apparently did not take 
the trouble to find out that the Indiana law 
makes the political use of welfare records a 
criminal offense. Even the Federal law does 
not go that far. Neither did Indiana's pre- 
vious secrecy law. 

The Post does not mention the fact that 
welfare records were used by Senator Pepper 
in Florida during his last and unsuccessful 
political campaign. This was done despite 
the Federal Id and despite Mr. Ewing's pro- 
fessed abhorrence of such conduct. Mr. 
Ewing, however, has made no move to pun- 
ish Florida for this offense. Instead, he 
wants to punish Indiana, which makes this 
offense a crime. 

The Post goes on to say, “No doubt publi- 
cation of the names of individuals on relief 
rolls would show that some of them have 
rich relations who should support them,” no 
doubt, as Tennessee has proved and as In- 
diana is trying to prove. But the Post did 
not say that under Indiana's law publica- 
tion of relief rolls is outlawed. Didn't the 
Post editorial writers read the Indiana law 
before commenting on it? 

The Post bleeds for the “needless humili- 
ation and exploitation by conscienceless pol- 
iticians” and implies that this is what In- 
diana and Senator JENNER want to bring 
about. Under Indiana law political exploi- 
tation of welfare records is a crime. All the 
people of Indiana want to know by passing 
their antisecrecy law is why, at a time when 
employment is higher than ever before, when 
wages are higher than ever before, when 
there is a labor shortage in Indiana, relief 
and welfare expenses are higher than ever 
before in the history of the State and five 
times what they were during the depression. 

Let the Washington Post do some reporting 
before it makes judgments that do not relate 
to the facts. A thorough reading of the 
Indiana law and of Attorney General McMan- 
amon's brief in support of Indiana’s position, 
superficial investigation of the facts about 
secret welfare spending in the States, and a 
glance at the actual wording of the Social 
Security Act itself would give the Post edi- 
torial writers some facts to chew on. 


Installment Purchases of Automobiles 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, June 27, 1951 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record a letter 
which I have received from Mr. John E. 
Graham, of Claremont, N. H., who is 
president of the New Hampshire Auto- 
mobile Dealers Association, and who 
wrote to me in that capacity in behalf 
of the dealers in the State of New 
Hampshire. I commend Mr. Graham's 
letter to the attention of my colleagues. 
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There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


New HAMPSHIRE AUTOMOBILE 
DEALERS ASSOCIATION, 
June 23, 1951. 
Hon. STYLES BRIDGES, . 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR BRIDGES: When the Senate 
Banking and Currency Committee recently 
had under consideration regulation W, I 
wired Senator MAYBANK in my capacity as 
president of the New Hampshire Automobile 
Dealers Association. I think it desirable 
that you know that in that telegram it was 
urged that the committee either eliminate 
regulation W or put a floor of one-third 
down, 18 months as a minimum which the 
Federal Reserve bank could promulgate. 

It is reported to us that the committee 
has placed in the bill such a floor as was 
recommended by us. I am writing to urge 
you, on behalf of all of the franchised auto- 
mobile dealers in the State of New Hamp- 
shire, to support this action of the com- 
mittee. 

Anyone not in constant touch with the 
automobile buying public would realize how 
the stringent recent terms of the Federal 
Reserve bank has made it almost impossible 
for the working class of this country to buy 
adequate transportation to get to their places 
of employment. They had to resort to cars 
10 years or more in age, whereas their need 
has been for the more reliable transporta- 
tion that is represented by cars produced 
within the last 5 years. 

It seems to us that the Federal Reserve 
bank has so interpreted regulation W as to 
make class legislation out of an action of 
Congress which we believe the Congress 
never intended when it formulated this 
legislation. 

Anything you can do to bring this to the 
attention of your associates in the Senate 
would be widely appreciated. 

Very truly yours, 
JOHN E. GRAHAM, 
President, New Hampshire Automo- 
bile Dealers Association. 


Code of Ethics for Government Service 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM L. SPRINGER 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 26, 1951 


Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
happy to be a cosponsor with my good 
friend, the gentleman from Florida, of 
House Concurrent Resolution 128. This 
is the first attempt that I have seen in 
either body to remove ethics in govern- 
ment from politics. I can support this 
resolution for several reasons: 

First. If carried out it will help to re- 
store the confidence of people generally 
in this country in its Congress. So many 
things have happened during this last 
year which have tested the feelings of 
people in their National Government, 
Government in Washington is no differ- 
ent than government in the smallest 
community in a congressional district 
except that it is expanded on a larger 
scale. When people lack confidence in 
their mayor or their city council, it finds 
expression in dissent on the street cor- 
ner and in the columns of the local 
newspaper. When people lack confi- 


dence in Congress or the executive de- 
partment in Washington, the expres- 
sions of disapproval are just as loud and 
the consequences in the widespread low- 
ering of morale are just as serious, 

Second. This resolution shows a posi- 
tive effort on the part of some Members 
of this body to have a code of ethics for 
government service to which not only 
Members of Congress could subscribe 
but any Government employee as well. 
As the highest law-making body in the 
land, it certainly should be our duty to 
set up a code of ethics and an example 
for those in Government service in the 
lowest level. The code of ethics in this 
resolution is simple. It is to the point. 
It could be posted on the wall of every 
office in Washington and when read it 
would be easily understood as a rule of 
daily living in our conduct of the Na- 
tion’s business. 

Third. I can subscribe to this code of 
ethics because in the drawing of any 
future legislation upon this matter, this 
resolution could be the basis of such 
laws. Looking at the whole matter of 
ethics in government, it seems to me 
that there will have to be some laws 
passed governing the relation of people 
in government with those who are doing 
business with that government. During 
this past year we have seen examples of 
certain persons selling post-office jobs, 
others who have accepted deep freezes, 
and at least in one instance, a mink 
coat. Others in Government service 
have audited contracts and then taken 
jobs with the contractors. These are but 
a few of the examples that have hit the 
front page of the newspapers from coast 
to coast. I think all of us realize that 
there will have to be laws to govern such 
situations. This concurrent resolution 
is the basis as I see it of laws that can be 
drawn or at least it should be the guide- 
post upon which such laws should be 
drawn. 

Since the introduction of this resolu- 
tion I have been thinking in terms of 
this body. I believe if I had been the 
sole sponsor of this resolution I would 
have added at least two more duties 
upon Members of this body. 

First. The duty of each Member to 
file a financial statement of his worth at 
the end of every 2-year period. I know 
that there has been objection by Mem- 
bers of this body that such a duty placed 
upon Members is an onerous duty and is 
also an invasion of the private rights of 
a Member of this House. It seems to me 
that when Members of Congress come 
to Washington that a greater duty is 
placed upon them than upon the aver- 
age citizen. Although there may be no 
unanimity upon this question at this 
time it seems to me that such a move 
would do much to restore the confidence 
of people who hear many stories emanat- 
ing from Washington to our dis- 
advantage, à 

Second. There should be a revision of 
the Corrupt Practices Act placing a 
limitation upon the amount of money 
that may be expended in a primary 
election. It has been the thought of the 
Congress for many years that a primary 
was solely a State-governed election and 
for that reason was not governed by the 
Federal election laws contained in the 
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Corrupt Practices Act. It seems to me 
that even a primary where you are ulti- 
mately choosing the nominees of the two 
parties, it is certainly in the Federal in- 
terest to regulate the amount of money 
that can be expended by those primary 
candidates. In many congressional dis- 
tricts nomination is tantamount to elec- 
tion. That being true it is certain that 
one of the nominees will be ultimately 
elected. In those instances, it appears 
to me most important that the expendi- 
tures of the candidate be limited to a 
reasonable figure and certainly no more 
than the same candidate would be al- 
lowed in the election in November. 
People all over this country have been 
wondering when Congress would get 
around to looking into the conduct of 
Government employees at administra- 
tive level as well as in Congress. If we 
are to have a permanent employment of 
ethics in Government service this must 
not be simply one more case of hitting 
the sawdust trail. We will have to fol- 
low up such resolution as this with con- 
duct that supports such a resolution and 
make it worth while. For the present, 
at least, we are on the right track and 
T, for one, believe it is a good beginning. 


Congress Should Consider Control of 
Rain Making 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES W. VURSELL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 27, 1951 


Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Speaker, for sev- 
eral years now scientists have been mak- 
ing extensive research and experimenta- 
tion in the field of weather modification 
and controls. It appears we have 
reached the stage where the rainmaker 
is no longer looked upon as a crackpot, 
but, to the contrary, his work is regard- 
ed so successful as to call for a study of 
the whole problem of cloud seeding and 
other artificial processes in the air which 
bring about greater moisture precipita- 
tion. 

Iam pleased to note that Senator Case 
has introduced S. 798 in the Senate, 
which would authorize the Secretary of 
Agriculture to conduct, research and ex- 
periments with respect to methods of 
controlling and producing precipitation 
in moisture-deficient areas. 

His bill provides that the Secretary 
of Agriculture, acting through the Soil 
Conservation Service and Forest Serv- 
ice, shall conduct such research and ex- 
periments taking such further action as 
may be necessary to perfect at the ear- 
liest possible date methods of causing 
rain to fall in deficient areas, provide ex- 
perimental moisture, prevention of for- 
est fires, and for other purposes. 

Senator ANDERSON, of New Mexico, has 
also introduced S. 222 in the Senate to 
provide for the development and regula- 
tion of methods of weather modification 
and control. 

Hearings were held in March and April 
on the Case, Anderson, and O’Mahoney 
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bills by a Senate subcommittee at which 
time testimony was offered by some of 
the ablest scientists in the Nation, who 
for years have been experimenting in 
this field of weather control who report 
definite progress has been made. In fact, 
sufficient success that Senator ANDERSON 
and Senator Case and many of us feel 
the Government should enact legislation 
looking to the encouragement of further 
experimentation, and explore the neces- 
sity of legislation which would set up 
proper controls. 

For instance, there was brought out at 
the hearings by Dr. Irving P. Krick, that 
his organization has projects covering 
over 200,000,000 acres in Western States 
including several projects in South Da- 
kota. That various rain makers mostly 
throughout the West and Southwest are 
selling their services for seeding clouds 
and using other processes to increase the 
rainfall, and in many instances they re- 
port such success that too much rain 
has fallen in a wider area than intended, 
at times damaging crops in other areas. 

Mr. Speaker, rain making is emerging 
from its early experimental stage into a 
wider scope. The General Electric Co. 
is one of the world’s largest corpo- 
rations, and has given the time of some 
of its ablest scientists in doing experi- 
mental and research work, to the point 
where Dr. C. G. Suits, recently testifying 
before the Senate committee, said “rain 
making has been repeatedly demon- 
strated.” He calmly stated that there 
was no doubt whatsoever that heavy local 
rainfall may be brought about by seeding 
suitable clouds, 

Dr. Vincent J. Schaefer of General 
Electric, the first man to “milk” clouds 
with dry ice, said that experiments “have 
always shown positive reactions when- 
ever supercooled clouds were present.” 

Another GE researcher, Dr. Bernard 
Vonnegut, the discoverer of silver iodide 
as a seeding agent, flatly stated he felt 
“with a certainty, far greater than 99 
out of 100, that cloud seeding can be of 
enormous value to our country.” 

Mr. Speaker, at the end of 4 days 
of hearings, Dr. Schaefer showed moving 
pictures of a New Mexico rain-making 
experiment to a Senate subcommittee 
and interested persons. Viewers saw 
clouds “boil up” miles into the air after 
being seeded with dry ice. Then they 
saw a heavy rain, which, Dr. Schaefer 
said, lasted 6 hours. 

Can man make rain? This film, in the 
minds of many members of the audience, 
was the clincher. 

Later Dr. Suits invited a group of Sen- 
ators and their assistants to GE’s slick 
new research laboratory at Schenectady, 
N. Y., to witness laboratory demon- 
strations. Those who accepted and went 
through the plant were deeply impressed 
with what they saw. 

Dr. Langmuir, one of the world’s 
greatest living scientists, winner of the 
Nobel Prize and many other awards, was 
instrumental in getting the General 
Electric Co. interested and has been giv- 
ing years of study and his efforts in 
furthering the research. 

Dr. Langmuir puts forward the thesis 
that rain-making may affect weather 
thousands of miles from the scene of 
operations. 


Dr. Langmuir started seeding with 
silver iodide at Socorro, N. Mex., in 
1949. Heavy rains began to fall in the 
Mississippi Valley, causing serious floods, 
The doctor wondered if there could be 
any connection. 

He cut down the seeding and the rains 
lessened. Then he started seeding for 
only 2 consecutive days a week, the same 
days each week. He reasoned that if a 
“periodicity” could be noted in rainfall 
at eastern weather stations a connection 
might be established. 

The results? Between December 13 
and February 28, 1950, the city of Buf- 
falo, N. Y., received 14 times as much 
rain on Tuesdays as on Saturdays. 
Wilkes Barre, Pa., received 42 times as 
much rain on Tuesdays as on Saturdays. 

Ratios like these were found in cities 
in an area about 1,000,000 square miles 
in size. During February a broad strip 
extending from Texas to Lake Erie re- 
ceived from 2 to 6 inches more rainfall 
than normal. 

Then he seeded with silver iodide in 
New Mexico during April according to a 
weekly pattern. 

The results? More astounding than 
before. Temperatures above Chicago on 
Wednesdays in April were 25 degrees be- 
low temperatures on-Sundays. Such a 
variation (recorded at other stations, 
too) was practically unheard of. The 
odds against such a thing happening by 
chance, Dr. Langmuir calculated, were 
2,000,000 to 1. 

Mr. Speaker, cloud seeding to make 
rain has been so successful for some 
farmers that neighbors claim their crops 
were drowned by moisture they didn’t 
want, while others charged they were 
robbed of rightful rainfall. Sober scien- 
tists assert that rain making activities in 
New Mexico have caused rains and floods 
as far away as the Ohio Valley. That 
hit or miss, cloud seeding can cause 
droughts as well as floods. That they 
have evidence to show the weather has 
been changed as much as 2,000 miles 
from the point of cloud seeding. 

Some enthusiastic boosters for rain 
makers say their land has doubled in 
value. Some farmers threaten law suits, 
others demand some sort of protection 
and regulation. 

Many farmers in Illinois and Indiana 
who have suffered great damages from 
floods for the past 4 or 5 years attribute 
these fioods and damages to the rain- 
makers in the New Mexico area tamper- 
ing with the weather. 

Measured rainfall in the Ohio and 
Wabash Valleys in the Illinois-Indiana 
area since cloud seeding began has so 
greatly increased in those areas that 
some farmers have written me asking 
that the Government look into the 
matter. 

From Harrisburg, Ill., Clyde Pittman, 
who keeps weather records for the 
United States Weather Bureau, reported 
that the rainfall in that area had 
jumped from a low of 43.46 inches 12 
years ago to 71.99 inches of rainfall in 
1950. 

Mr. Speaker, R. A. McKinney, editor 
of the Santa Fe New Mexican, testified 
before the committee that rain making 
can cause destruction pointing out that 
rain-making activities had apparently 
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caused a road contractor to lose $50,000 
in New Mexico last year. 

It was brought out in the committee 
that farmers and ranchers, eager for 
rain, could be victimized by unscrupu- 
lous and unscientific rain makers. 

The subcommittee heard evidence 
that some rain makers have solicited 
business with irresponsible and extrava- 
gant claims. 

It was brought out that dry ice af- 
fected only the cloud or clouds actually 
seeded from an airplane. On the other 
hand, silver iodide released from ground 
generators and disseminated by winds 
affected large areas and, as witnesses 
had indicated, might affect weather as 
much as 2,000 miles away. 

Senator ANDERSON, chairman of the 
subcommittee, agreed that farmers and 
small rain-making operators might be 
permitted to seed with dry ice without 
restrictive regulation, while the use of 
silver iodide might properly be limited 
to the Government or operators licensed 
by the Government. 

Because of rain-making experiments 
in 1950, the city of New York now faces 
about $2,000,000 worth of damage suits. 
Such damage suits raise the question 
that the Government would have to be 
protected from being subject to suits 
for damage by the people, if the Govern- 
ment took over the responsibility of rain 
making. 

Doubtless that hurdle could rather 
easily be gotten over by the Congress 
amending present statutes by exempting 
the Government from suits growing out 
of rain making. 

The testimony taken before the sub- 
committee in the Senate in March and 
April is worthy of the thought and study 
of the Members of Congress. When we 
consider the great advances through 
scientific research in atomic energy, 
rain making is relatively simple and easy 
to accomplish compared with the de- 
velopment of the atomic bomb and other 
advances made in the atomic field, 

The Weather Bureau, which has 
dragged its feet and has been slow to 
become interested in rain making, has 
indicated that if Congress designates a 
further study and experiment that the 
job should be given to that Bureau. 

The Interior Department always anx- 
ious to expand, as most departments are, 
feels that it should be designated as the 
agent of Government to carry any pro- 
gram forward designated by the Con- 
gress. Senator Case in his bill (S. 798) 
would place the responsibility and con- 
trol in the Department of Agriculture. 

It would appear to me that the De- 
partment of Agriculture might be the 
best selection. At any rate, rain making 
has reached the point where it should 
have, in my judgment, serious consid- 
eration of both the Members of the 
House and Senate. 

It may have possibilities of bringing 
adequate rainfall to millions of acres in 
the mountainous country and desert 
plains of the West, making a great con- 
tribution to the increase of food through 
greater production of livestock. Like- 
wise, it could have a profound effect on 
millions of acres in the West which 
farm lands are supplied with moisture 
by irrigation. 
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It could greatly affect our extensive 
Reclamation Service as well. It is a 
matter, in my opinion, that should be 
given early and careful study and at- 
tention by the Members of Congress. 


Stockpiling of Strategic and Critical 
Materials 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS E. MARTIN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 26, 1951 


Mr. MARTIN of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, 
starting with congessional consideration 
in 1939 of legislation to establish Govern- 
ment stockpiling of strategic and critical 
materials, I have made a special effort to 
keep in close touch with the administra- 
tion of this program by all officials en- 
trusted with jurisdiction and responsi- 
bility in this field. My efforts to keep 
track of this program have been made 
considerably more difficult during the 
past year by the dispersion of this func- 
tion throughout many different agencies 
of Government. It has become so diffi- 
cult to follow all phases of this work that 
I think it advisable to place in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD a list of the agencies 
interested. 


I have attended several sessions of the 
Subcommittee on Mines and Mining of 
the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs and these sessions have been most 
informative and most helpful to me. 
The following list came to me through 
that committee as indicated: 


AGENCIES OF THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT THAT 
HAVE A SIGNIFICANT INTEREST IN STRATEGIC 
AND CRITICAL METALS AND MINERALS 


(Norz.— Mineral expansion programs and 
contracts under the defense- production pro- 
gram do not have to be cleared with all of 
the agencies listed, since many of these 
agencies are concerned with only certain 
specific aspects of minerals policies and pro- 
grams. Submitted pursuant to the request 
of May 11, 1951, by the Subcommittee on 
Mines and Mining, Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs, House of Representatives, 
to Dr. John D. Morgan, Jr., Director, Ma- 
terials Review Division, Defense Production 
Administration.) 

The President—Executive Office of the 
President: 

The White House Office: Advises the Presi- 
dent on legislation, organization, and other 
problems. 

Office of the Special Assistant to the Presi- 
dent: Advises on foreign development pro- 
grams. 

Office of Defense Mobilization (ODM): 
Establishes general mobilization policies, in- 
cluding policies for the expansion of in- 
dustry. 

Bureau of the Budget (BB): Reviews 
budget requests for defense production pro- 
grams, stockpiling, and functions of the 
agencies concerned with metals and minerals, 
Secures coordinated views of the executive 
branch regarding legislation. Establishes 
necessary organizational patterns. 

National Security Council (NSC): Ad- 
vises as to the imminence of war and reviews 
broad security programs, including stock- 
piling. [Central Intelligence Agency (CIA)— 


Provides information on foreign sources of 
metals and minerals.] 

National Security Resources Board 
(NSRB): Advises the President converning 
the coordination of mobilization, including 
reserves of strategic and critical materials. 

Council of Economic Advisers (CEA): 
Advises on broad economic policies. 

Materials Policy Commission: Recom- 
mends long-range national mineral policies. 

Defense Production Administration 
(DPA): Establishes broad expansion pro- 
grams, and secures the necessary funds 
therefor under the Defense Production Act. 

Department of the Interior: Responsible 
with the Munitions Board for stockpiling 
under Public Law 520, Seventy-ninth 
Congress. 

National Minerals Advisory Council: Ad- 
vises on mineral policies. 

Defense Minerals Administration (DMA): 
Prepares and recommends both foreign and 
domestic mineral programs necessary to the 
defense production effort. Negotiates min- 
eral development contracts. Assists the 
mineral industry in obtaining necessary 
machinery, supplies, and personnel. Con- 
trols distribution of ores. 

United States Bureau of Mines (USBM): 
Maintains industry statistics. Does exten- 
sive research and development in the field 
of mining and metallurgy. Administers 
mine safety laws. 

United States Geological Survey (USGS): 
Does geologic work of all types. 

Defense Electric Power Administration 
(DEPA): Assists in providing electric power. 

Department of Defense: 

Joint Chiefs of Staff (JCS): Advises as to 
accessibility in time of emergency to foreign 
sources of strategic and critical materials. 

Munitions Board (MB): Establishes 
stockpile programs under Public Law 520, 
Seventy-ninth Congress. Also determines 
military requirement for strategic and crit- 
ical materials. 

Research and Development Board (RDB): 
Reduces requirements for strategic materials 
in very short supply through conservation, 
subst‘tution, or redesign. 

Department of the Army: Aids in the de- 
termination of stockpile programs under 
Public Law 520, Seventy-ninth Congress, 
and determines military requirements for 
strategic and critical materials. 

Department of the Navy: As above. 

Department of the Air Force: As Above. 

Department of Commerce; 

Business Advisory Council: 
broad business policies. 

National Production Authority (NPA): 
Allocates strategic and critical materials to 
meet the needs of defense programs and 
the national economy. 

Bureau of the Census: Collects industry 
statistics including import-export data. 

Office of International Trade (OIT): Ex- 
ercises export control powers. 

Maritime Administration: 

National Shipping Authority (NSA): 
Provides shipping for strategic and critical 
materials. 

General Services Administration (GSA): 
Purchases materials for Government use or 
resale. 

Emergency Procurement Service (EPS): 
Purchases, inspects, and stores strategic and 
critical materials for the national stock- 
pile, and purchases other materials. 

Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
(RFC): Purchases and resells tin, operates 
the Government tin smelter, and makes 
loans to stimulate industrial production. 

Department of State: Advises concerning 
metals- and minerals-development programs 
in foreign countries. Assists in establish- 
ing United States stockpile programs. 

Economic Cooperation Administration 
(ECA): Expands metals and minerals pro- 
duction in participating nations and their 
territories.. 
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Export-Import Bank of Washington (Ex- 
ImBank): Provides necessary financing to 
facilitate mineral development programs in 
foreign countries. 

Tariff Commission: Evaluates the effects 
of tariffs on the mineral industry. 

Economic Stabilization Agency (ESA): 
Establishes general price and wage stabiliza- 
tion policies. 

Office of Price Stabilization (OPS): 
Establishes price ceilings for metals and 
minerals. 

Department of Labor: Defense Manpower 
Administration: Assists in obtaining the 
necessary labor force. : 

Treasury Department: Establishes and 
implements tax programs affecting mineral 
properties. 

Department of Justice: Enforces anti- 
trust laws involving segments of the mineral 
industry. 

Department of Agriculture: Assists in es- 
tablishing United States stockpile programs. 

Commodity Credit Corporation (CCC): 
Exchange when possible surplus agricultural 
commodities for strategic and critical metals 
and minerals. 

Defense Transport Administration: As- 
sists in providing transportation for metals 
and minerals. 

National Academy of Sciences: 

Metallurgical Advisory Board: Advises on 
technical problems in the metallurgical field. 

Atomic Energy Commission (AEC): Con- 
trols and procures fissionable and source 
ma š 
National Science Foundation: Now being 
organized. 

General Accounting Office: Reviews and 
audits all Government: contracts, 


MAJOR UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT COMMIT- 
TEES CONCERNED WITH METALS AND MIN- 
ERALS 


ODM Foreign Supplies and Requirements 
Committee: Representatives of State, Treas- 
ury, Defense, Interior, Agriculture, Com- 
merce, Labor, ECA, DPA, GSA, ESA, Export- 
Iniport Bank, and the Special Assistant to 
th- President. 

DPA Vital Materials Coordinating Com- 
mittee: Representatives of State, MB, Agri- 
culture, GSA, NPA, DMA, ESA, ECA, EPS, 
RFC, AEC, Office of Special Assistant to the 
President, NSRB. 

DPA Resources Expansion Committee: 
Representatives of Agriculture, AEC, NPA, 
MB, GSA, Secretary of the Interior, DEPA, 
DMA, DSFA, PAD, DTA. 

DPA Requirements Committee: (In stage 
of formation—functional areas to be covered 
include civilian requirements, construction 
requirements, economic stabilization, food 
and agriculture, foreign requirements, in- 
dustrial manpower, industrial production, 
military requirements, mines and mining, 
petroleum and natural gas, public utilities, 
and transportation.) 

MB Interdepartmental Stockpile Commit- 
tee: Representatives of State, GSA, Interior, 
Commerce, Agriculture, ECA, MB, NSRB, 
AEC, RDB, Budget, Office of Special Assist- 
ant to the President, Army, Navy, Air Force,- 
and ODM. 


Senate committees 
Appropriations. 
Armed Services: Stockpile Subcommittee, 
Preparedness Subcommittee. 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 
House committees 
Appropriations. 
Armed Services: Stockpile Subcommittee. 
Interior and Insular Affairs: Subcommittee 
on Mines and Mining. 
Judiciary: Subcommittee on the Study of 
Monopoly Power. 
Joint committees 


Joint Committee on Defense Production. 
Joint Committee on Atomic Energy. 
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MAJOR INTERNATIONAL GROUPS CONCERNED WITH 
METALS AND MINERALS 

International Materials Conference (IMC): 
The purpose of these committees is to con- 
sider and recommend to governments the 
specific action which should be taken, in 
the case of each commodity, in order to ex- 
pand production, increase availability, con- 
serve supplies, and assure the most effective 
distribution and utilization of supplies 
among consuming countries. 

Central Group (IMC): Representatives of 
United States (Chairman E. T. Gibson, Act- 
ing Administrator, DPA), Australia, Brazil, 
Canada, France, India, Italy, United King- 
dom, Organization of American States, and 
Organization for European Economic Co- 
operation. 

Copper-Zine-Lead Committee (IMC) : Rep- 
resentatives of United States, Australia, Bel- 
gium, Canada, Chile, France, Germany, Italy, 
Mexico, Norway, Peru, United Kingdom. 

Manganese-Nickel-Cobalt Committee 
(IMC): Representatives of United States, 
South Africa, Belgium, Brazil, Canada, Cuba, 
France, Germany, India, Norway, and United 
Kingdom. 

Sulfur Committee (IMC): Representa- 
tives of United States, Belgium, Australia, 
Erezil, Canada, France, Italy, New Zealand, 
Switzerland, South Africa, and United King- 
dom. 

Tungsten-Molybdenum Committee (IMC): 
Representatives of United States, Australia, 
Boliva, France, Germany, Portugal, Spain, 
Sweden, United Kingdom, Brazil, and Chile. 

North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
(NATO): Development of combined plans 
including those affecting metals and 
minerals to implement the North Atlantic 
Treaty. 

Organization of American States (OAS). 

Organization for European Economic Co- 
operation (OEEC). 


You Can Change the World 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER D. ANGELL 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 27, 1951 


Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recor, I include the following article 
from the Reader's Digest for April 1949: 


You Can CHANGE THE WORLD 


(A condensation from the book by James 
Keller) 


“Better to light one candle than to curse 
the darkness” so goes an old Chinese 
proverb. 

In a small California town a young Negro, 
studying to be a teacher, took a part-time 
job at a filling station to help support him- 
self and his wife until he got his degree. 
But some customers objected; they wanted 
to buy gasoline only from white men. The 
owner was about to fire the boy when a 
woman neighbor asked: 

“How many customers will you lose if you 
stand by this fellow?” 

“About 18. Maybe 20.” 

“If I get you 20 new customers, you will 
keep him on?” 

“You ket I will.” 

Not only did this aroused woman bring 20 
new customers, but 5 more for good 
measure. She was a Christopher, one of a 
growing band of men and women united in 
the purpose to help change the world into a 
better place. 
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What is a Christopher? He is one who 
believes in individual responsibility for the 
common good of all and sets himself a spe- 
cific job to do; an average man or woman 
ready to work and make personal sacrifices, 
It is literally astounding to learn the results 
that are being achieved singlehanded by 
little people of faith and zeal. 

Although under Catholic auspices, the 
movement embraces all faiths among its 
followers. The movement has no chapters, 
no committees, no meetings; there are no 
membership list and no dues. From a cen- 
tral office in New York occasional bulletins 
are mailed out to more than 100,000 inter- 
ested persons; that is the sole unifying con- 
tact. Each believes that alone and unaided 
he has a post of his own in the war between 
good and evil. And he must believe in the 
power of himself, as an individual, to change 
the world. 

How singlehanded efforts multiply into 
power was symbolized at a patriotic meet- 
ing of 100,000 citizens jammed into the 
Los Angeles Coliseum one starless night. 
Suddenly the chairman startled the throng: 

“Don’t be afraid now. All the lights are 
going out.” 

In complete darkness he struck a match. 

“All who can see this little light say 
Nes“. 

A deafening roar came from the audience. 

So shines a good deed in a naughty 
world.” But suppose now every one of us 
here strikes a light.” 

Faster than it takes to tell, nearly 100,000 
pinpricks of flame flooded the arena with 
light—the result of 100,000 individuals, each 
doing his own part. That is how the Chris- 
topher movement works. 

No matter who you are, or what you are, 
or where you may be, you can do something 
to change the world for the better. You, 
as an individual, are important. You count. 

Remember the gigantic letter-writing 
campaign which helped to smash the radical 
forces in the Italian elections recently. Lit- 
erally millions of letters went out from peo- 
ple of Italian descent in the United States 
encouraging relatives in the old country to 
vote against totalitarianism. One of the 
men who fostered that dazzling campaign 
was a barber in Southampton, Long Island. 

Irritated by Old World criticisms and lies 
about our American ways, he was also exas- 
perated that people who resented such at- 
tacks did nothing to counteract them. 

He decided to do something about it per- 
sonally. 

First he wrote to relatives in St. Catherine, 
Sicily, describing his happy life here. Next 
he wrote his wife’s relatives. Then he per- 
suaded his son, a doctor, and his daughter, 
a dietitian, to write. Meanwhile he ap- 
pealed to newspaper editors and even to 
President Truman to help enlist the Nation. 
All agreed it was a good idea but too un- 
wieldy. Various organizations wished him 
well, but that was all. 

But the barber, enraptured with his cause, 
refused to quit. He kept on asking for help. 
Slowly the idea burned with its own fire. 
Businessmen, young GI brides from overseas, 
housewives, veterans’ groups, civic societies, 
and religious leaders joined in. A steady 
trickle of letters to Italy swelled to a tor- 
rent; the democratic victory heartened all 
Europe. 

One man helped start this, because he 
lifted himself out of his own narrow, selfish 
sphere and into the larger world with all its 
breath-taking potentialities. 

Not spectacularly, but in countless ways, 
tens of thousands of Christophers are busy 
and never before in history were such efforts 
needed so desperately. For today the world 
is ill of the disease of the soul called mate- 
rialism, If the trend toward paganism con- 
tinues, it is only a matter of time before our 
Nation will collapse from within. That is 
what happened in Germany, 
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Millions of decent Americans have long 
forgotten the basic truth that every human 
being gets his fundamental rights from 
God—not from the state. That, in fact, the 
chief purpose of the state—as the founding 
fathers repeatedly affirmed in the Declara- 
tion of Independence—is to protect those 
God-given rights. 

To believe that these rights are safe to- 
day is to embrace illusion. 

The stockbroker who, forsaking Wall 
Street, lowered his entire family’s living 
standards to take a Government job and 
fight for good principles is a Christopher. So 
is the Baptist lawyer down in Texas who 
spends all his leisure time making speeches 
on the brotherhood of man. And so is a girl 
epileptic, bed-bound in a small California 
hospital, who started writing a column that 
would concentrate on the good in life around 
us, instead of just the opposite. A little 
newspaper printed her words; fan letters 
poured in—and, believe it or not, this girl is 
now almost completely recovered from epilep- 
sy. Her doctors understand why; she got 
out of herself and out of her own narrow 
world, gave herself a purpose in life and so 
did away with mental and emotional frus- 
tration. 

It is estimated that subversives who are 
trying to undermine the United States com- 
pose less than 1 percent of the people of 
our country. Christophers believe that 1 
percent of the normal, decent citizens of 
America can be found ready and willing to 
work just as hard to restore divine truth and 
human integrity to American life. 

The story of one American wife shows the 
inestimable power of a woman, working be- 
hind the scenes in her own home. Her hus- 
band told her the Reds were taking over his 
union, “Keep out of that,” she advised him. 
“It'll only mean trouble.” 

But a Christopher explained how getting 
decent people to stay away from union meet- 
ings was just what the Reds wanted. From 
then on, she urged her husband to attend 
every meeting, she induced him to urge 
others, finally she egged him on to run for 
president of the union. In substance, that 
is the history of how a large union was taken 
away*from an organized leftist minority. 
One woman with a Christopher purpose was 
all that was needed to start the fire. 

In the home, in all our personal relation- 
ships, we must practice love and we must 
pass on the message of the good life. As 
you grow in love for others, you will find 
your own power increasing. You will learn 
how to disagree without being disagreeable. 
You will become more approachable. You 
will better understand why all people want 
to be truly loved and not just tolerated. You 
will emphasize more and more the good side 
of even the worst people. You will develop 
an inner warmth, an abiding sense of humor; 
naturally you will make mistakes, but you 
will always be able to laugh at yourself. 
Your never-say-die spirit will give courage to 
everyone you meet. 

Life itself will take on a new and exhilarat- 
ing meaning, because you will be fulfilling 
the purpose for which you were created: To 
love God above all things and your neigh- 
bor as yourself. 

“We hate Christianity and Christians,” 
proclaimed Anatole Lunacharsky, Soviet 
Commissar of Education. Even the best of 
them must be considered our worst enemies, 
They preach love of one’s neighbor and 
mercy, which is contrary to our principles. 
What we want is hate. * * * Only 
then will we conquer the universe.” 

The one thing that terrifies the godless 
the world over is the fear that some day all 
those who believe in Christ will wake up— 
and start acting their beliefs. 

Once that happens, most of the great 
problems which plague mankind will disap- 
pear overnight, 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRY FLOOD BYRD 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, June 27, 1951 


Mr.BYRD. Mr. President, in response 
to an invitation from the Democratic 
State Committee of Georgia, I addressed 
the Jefferson-Jackson Day dinner in At- 
lanta on Monday, June 25. 

The address of welcome was made by 
Hon. James S. Peters, chairman of the 
Democratic State Committee of Georgia. 
I was introduced by the distinguished 
Governor of Georgia, Hon. Herman Tal- 
madge. The subject assigned to me was 
“The Truth at Washington as I See 
it.” 

I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Presi- 
dent, to have printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp the address I made on this 
occasion. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


It is a very great pleasure for me to come 
to Georgia and to be the guest of your very 
distinguished and able Governor. He is 
making a great Governor of a great State. 
Only last week Governor Talmadge made a 
speech at Old Point Comfort, in Virginia, in 
which he stated that a continuance of the 
present Government trends will make this 
land the home of the regulated and the 
timid rather than of the free and the brave. 
He said that the American system of free 
enterprise, the home, the school, and the 
church are the main factors contributing to 
the Nation’s moral fiber, freedom, and prog- 
ress. He thus very clearly stated a truth 
which should be repeated time and time 
again and enunciates the very basic prin- 
ciples of our constitutional democracy. 

When I went to the Senate on March 4, 
1933, your two very distinguished Senators— 
GEORGE and Russett—were there. No other 
State has at this time the same two Sen- 
ators who were in the Senate when I entered 
that body. 

One of the real pleasures of my service in 
the Senate has been my close association 
with Senators GEORGE and RUSSELL. It so 
happens I have been on the Finance Com- 
mittee with Senator GEORGE as chairman and 
On the Armed Services Committee with Sena- 
tor RUSSELL as chairman. I have had an op- 
portunity closely to observe their great abil- 
ity and the fine service they are rendering to 
their country. 

Both of your Senators have the complete 
respect and confidence of their colleagues of 
both parties. Senator GEORGE is the out- 
standing fiscal expert in Congress and Sena- 
tor Russet is one of the most influential 
and able Members of the Senate, As chair- 
man of the committee investigating the Tru- 
man-MacArthur controversy, his has been 
a masterly exhibition of tact and fairness in 
developing the real facts of the question. I 
can say that no State in the Union is better 
represented, both in the Senate and in the 
House, than your State of Georgia. 

The subject which has been assigned to 
me at this Jefferson-Jackson Day dinner is 
the Truth at W. m as I See It, which 
means telling the truth about the Truman 
Democratic Party. 

And I shall give it to you straight and 
unvarnished, for I believe frank discussion 
of public affairs is the abiding obligation 


of men entrusted with public office. It is 
an obligation not to be carried lightly— 
especially in these times of national peril. 

It is a privilege to meet tonight with those 
among us who all of our lives have endeav- 
ored to emulate the founders of our great 
Democratic Party. We know the Democrat- 
ic Party of Jackson and Jefferson; that it is of 
unquestionable ancestry; that it was born 
out of sharp conflict, and that our heritage is 
unmuzzled debate among ourselves without 
fear of tyrannical reprisals by party leaders, 
These are dark days for the adherents to 
this principle, but the Democratic Party of 
Jefferson and Jackson has withstood the 
mailed fist before and we shall survive it 
again. 

The Democratic Party of Jefferson and 
Jackson will survive because in the hearts 
of millions of Americans there is faith in 
the traditional principles laid down by Jeffer- 
son and implemented by Jackson for the 
betterment of human welfare unsullied by 
hypocrisy and irresponsibility. 

In discussing with you the distinction be- 
tween the Democratic Party whose founders 
we are honoring tonight, and the Truman 
Democratic Party, I am aware that you are 
conscious of much of the situation that 
I shall describe because four Southern States 
have given concrete evidence of their dis- 
avowal of the Truman party, as manifest by 
the actions at the polls in 1948. 

Let me quote the words of one of the great- 
est living southerners, Gov. James F. Byrnes, 
of South Carolina, who, in Lexington, Va., 
2 years ago, said: 

“We are going down the road to statism. 
Where we will wind up no one can tell, but 
if some of the new programs seriously pro- 
posed should be adopted, there is danger 
that the individual—whether farmer, worker, 
manufacturer, lawyer, or doctor—will soon be 
an economic slave pulling an oar in the 
galley of the state. 

“Beware of the Greeks bearing gifts,” said 
Governor Byrnes, “beware of those who prom- 
ise you something which does not belong to 
them and which can be given to you only at 
your own expense or the expense of another 
who may not produce to make the promise 
good.” 

I am a southerner and I am proud of it, 
but I speak tonight the views of one with- 
out sectional bias. I believe you will agree 
that there is no part of the country today 
more free of sectionalism than the South. 

Of course, we have our peculiar geogra- 
phic problems and problems peculiar to the 
fact that we were the first settled section 
of this vast country. But we recognize these 
problems, and by our own efforts and wisdom 
we have determined how to overcome them 
and that we shall overcome them. 

I yield to no section greater national pa- 
triotism than the South. And except when, 
by relentless interference in local and State 
problems from a Government in Washing- 
ton forced us into a War Between the States, 
no part of this Nation has responded in every 
national crisis with greater unanimity than 
the people of the South. 

We in the South will always respond to 
honest, sincere, orderly, responsible govern- 
ment. But by the same token, we of the 
Jefferson-Jackson Democratic States will al- 
ways fight hypocrisy and irresponsibility. 
THE FISCAL IRRESPONSIBILITY OF THE TRUMAN 

DEMOCRATIC PARTY 


Waste and squandering of public funds 
comes first among the irresponsible policies 
of the administration at Washington. 

We are faced with a fiscal crisis which 
must be viewed from the background of the 
financial obligations we shall have to meet 
for many years. Let me review very briefly 
these financial burdens we must bear, be- 
cause fiscal solvency is not only the foun- 
dation of our constitutional democracy but 
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economic strength is the source of our ca- 
pacity for military preparedness. 

In the coming years, and perhaps for gen- 
erations, we in America will have two great 
burdens to carry. On the one hand we must 
make ourselves so militarily strong as to defy 
aggression by communistic nations. On the 
other we must preserve and fortify our free 
enterprise system, which, after all is said 
and done, is the real source of our future 
strength and security. 

The free-enterprise system is a great 
deterrent to world conflict and a more de- 
pendable guardian of peace than a United 
Nations will ever be. It is the only force in 
the world that Russia fears and recognizes. 

Russia knows well our capacity to mass 
produce implements of war, because, with- 
out the American military matériel sent to 
Russia in the last war, she could not have 
driven the Germans from her soil. The mass- 
production capacity of America, under the 
free-enterprise system, enables us, with only 
6 percent of the world’s population to pro- 
duce twice as much military equipment as 
all the rest of the world combined. With- 
out the competitive-enterprise system, this 
mass production is not possible. This sys- 
tem can be destroyed by excessive and un- 
reasonable taxation, by excessive regimenta- 
tion, by Government competition, by state 
socialism. It can be destroyed by national 
insolvency. To destroy this economic sys- 
tem, I think, is Russia’s sinister purpose, 
and we must admit that headway is being 
made in this direction. 

Let us not be deluded. The emergency in 
which we find ourselves may last for many, 
many years. It will require enormous an- 
nual expenditures. General Eisenhower says 
it may last for 20 or 30 years. It represents 
to America the greatest challenge in our 
history. It calls for leadership characterized 
by unselfish and selfless patriotism. It pre- 
sents stern issues and requirements to the 
American people for the wisdom of their de- 
cision unencumbered by personal jealousies 
and political considerations. 

If first things are to come first, what we 
need, above everything else, is an impreg- 
nable national defense. This may determine 
our survival. We must have a military de- 
fense builded upon the latest inventions in 
warfare and the most advanced scientific 
military research, and this defense must be 
kept in step with all future inventions and 
developments. 

As a member of the Senate Armed Services 
Committee, I have actively supported all 
measures to provide an impregnable national 
defense. I am for universal military train- 
ing, for an Air Force of 100 groups, or more, 
or whatever may be necessary, a radar screen 
around this country so that hostile airplanes 
can be detected before they get here, and 
I am for an adequate Army, a powerful Navy, 
and an enlarged Marine Corps. 

Faced with the necessity for long-range ex- 
penditures such as never before confronted 
us, all of us, including the President, must 
recognize the imperative need of conserving 
our resources and the fiscal strength of our 
Government, 

On January 15, Mr. Truman sent a message 
to Congress, in which he said: 

“The Government must practice rigid 
economy in its nondefense activities. Many 
of the things we would normally do must be 
curtailed or postponed.” 

Yet a week later, Mr. Truman sent to Con- 
gress a budget that actually increased do- 
mestic civilian spending to the highest level 
in the history of our country. He incorpo- 
rated all of his socialistic measures known as 
the Fair Deal. I said then, and I repeat now, 
that considering the conditions now con- 
fronting us, this budget recommendation 
represented the very height of fiscal irre- 
sponsibility. Not only was domestic civilian 
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spending increased, but new and costly ven- 
tures in Government spending were in- 
cluded. 

What we must do, if we are to survive as a 
solvent Nation, is to cut to the bone non- 
essential expenditures which everyone knows 
can be cut. We have a right to ask that Mr. 
Truman take the lead, yet he asks the citizens 
to make deep sacrifices in their daily living 
while he declines to make political sacri- 
fices by the curtailment or suspension of 
measures requiring vast sums for nonessen- 
tial spending. 

A “Byrn’s”-eye view of the budget: Ex- 
penditures for fiscal 1952, $72,000,000,000; 
income under existing taxation, $58,000,000,- 
ANN £9, AALOVLONLONN (estimated. deficit: 
without new taxation, $12,000,000,000 to $14,- 
000,000,000 (estimated). 

Exclusive of the military, of interest on 
debt, of cost of the veterans, of foreign as- 
sistance, the President recommended domes- 
tic-civilian expenditures of $9,800,000,000 for 
fiscal 1952, as compared to 83,600,000. 000 in 
the war peak of 1946 and of $6,100,000,000 in 
postwar 1948, for the same purposes. 

In foreign economic recovery we have 
spent $5,000,000,000 a year. This should and 
can be substantially reduced, especially as 
we are now undertaking to arm nations in 
Europe. 

There are now 2,400,000 civilians on the 
Federal payroll in the executive branch. 
The number of new Federal employees now 
being added to the public payroll is little 
less than a national scandal. This new em- 
ployment has been averaging nearly 1,500 ad- 
ditional employees a day for a year. As the 
pay for Federal civilian employees averages 
$3,660 a year, the addition to the payroll 
cost has been averaging more than a half 
million dollars a day. The cost of the Fed- 
eral civilian payroll is now running at an an- 
nual average of $8,500,000,000, more than it 
cost at the peak of World War II. And this 
is not all. Plans are already made to in- 
crease the number of Federal employees to 
nearly 3,000,000, as compared to 969,000 in 
1939 and 1,946,000 in April 1950, a year ago. 

I say without fear of successful contradic- 
tion that at least 500,000 Federal employees 
can be laid off, saving nearly $2,000,000,000 
annually. 

After sending to Congress this wasteful 
budget, padded with nonessential items, the 
President then, in a public announcement, 
“dared” the Congress to reduce his figures. 
I submit that this is not the proper attitude 
for a President of the United States to take. 
The Constitution provides that all money 
must be appropriated by the duly elected 
representatives of the people, and this duty 
on the part of Congress should be performed 
without the threat of Presidential disap- 
proval or Presidential pressure, as is now 
being exerted upon the Congress through the 
medium of Federal employees and heads of 
bureaus who have the influence that comes 
from distributing vast amounts of public 
funds. 

The Congress has accepted the President’s 
dare. Considerable headway is being made 
in reducing the President’s budget. Only 
two appropriation bills have so far been 
considerea and it appears likely now that 
there will be a 10-percent reduction in the 
total of these two bills. This success has 
come only after bitter Presidential resist- 
ance. With the President’s cooperation, I 
say, without fear of successful contradiction, 
that the Federal budget as now proposed 
could be trimmed to the extent of at least 
$8,000,000,000 without sacrificing a single 
essential Federal function. Some desirable 
but not necessary activities would have to 
be canceled or postponed, but all the essen- 
tial activities, including national defense, 
could be accomplished if we were able to 
make such a reduction, 


I say to you that Santa Claus must be 
put in a deep freeze for the duration of the 
emergency. 

As we pay tribute tonight to Jefferson and 
Jackson, it is well for us to recall what they 
had to say as to Government spending. 
Jefferson said: “I place economy among the 
first and most important virtues and public 
debt as the greatest danger to be feared. 
Economy in the public expense, that labor 
may be lightly burdened, I deem one of the 
essential principles of our Government. The 
rigid economy of the public- contributions 
and absolute interdiction of all useless ex- 
penses will go far toward keeping the Gov- 
ernment honest and unoppressive.” 

Jackson was intensely proud of the fact 


was paid off in toto. He said: “Under every 
aspect in which it can be considered, it 
would appear that advantage must result 
from the observance of a strict and faithful 
economy.” 

Grover Cleveland, great Democrat that he 
was, said: “Economy in public expenditure 
is a duty that cannot innocently be neg- 
lected by those intrusted with the control 
of money drawn from the people for public 
uses.” 

I emphasize that we have a public debt of 
more than one-fourth of a trillion dollars, 
We are faced with colossal expenditures for 
a long period, yet, confronted with these 
conditions, the President continues to rec- 
ommend the waste and squandering of the 
people’s money, which, if continued, can end 
only in insolvency. 


THE TRUMAN ROAD TO SOCIALISM 


The President says it is an insult to the 
intelligence of the American people. to say 
we are on the road to socialism. I have 
said, and I repeat now, that should the pro- 
posals of Mr. Truman be adopted, we would 
become a socialistic state from which there 
can be no retreat. I submit to the President 
these questions: 

If he is against socialism, why is he pres- 
suring Congress to adopt socialized medi- 
cine? The appropriation for the beginning 
of socialized medicine was included in his 
last budget. The President sent Oscar 
Ewing to England at the taxpayers’ expense 
and Mr. Ewing is now going over the country 
propagandizing for socialized medicine. It 
is true the President calls it a national 
health plan, but it is the British brand of 
socialized medicine and is frankly admitted 
by the British to be socialism. 

Then, why is the President promoting the 
Brannan plan? Nothing more socialistic has 
ever been proposed than the Brannan plan. 
It will compel the farmers to be wards of 
the Government and the chief income of 
individual farmers would be direct payments 
from, and controlled by, the Federal Govern- 
ment. The only sincere thing Mr. Brannan 
has said about this Truman administration 
plan is that he could not estimate the cost 
of it. All of the great farm organizations— 
the American Farm Bureau Federation and 
the National Grange—are bitterly opposed to 
the Brannan plan, because they know that 
it means socialistic farming. If the Brannan 
plan is adopted, it will mean that sooner 
or later the Government must take over the 
production and distribution of foods, because 
the Brannan plan, in the ultimate can oper- 
ate in no other way. 

Then the President is advocating socialized 
housing which, in partial form, is already 
under way. 

I say that when you socialize your health, 
socialize your food, and socialize the roof 
over your head, you have taken an irrevoca- 
ble step to state socialism from which there 
is no retreat. Socialism and free enterprise 
cannot live under the same roof. England 
thought they could, but now to her sorrow 
she has found that it cannot be done. Let 
us remember that if partial socialism is 
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established under the same roof with democ- 
racy, socialism will gradually crowd out our 
democratic institutions. This has been the 
experience of all democratic nations who 
have tried it. It follows for the very practi- 
cal reasons that state socialism is based 
upon the doctrine of the government doing 
things for the citizen which the citizen 
should do for himself. To the unthinking 
this easy road to living has many attrac- 
tions, but democracy is founded upon the 
strength, the enterprise, the dignity, and the 
labor of the individual. It can only be pre- 
served by the individual doing things for 
himself instead of having the government 
do them for him with all the regimentation 
and restriction and expense that go with it. 
“ witn thé example ot England perore us, 
America would be the most stupid nation 
in the world deliberately to embrace social- 
ism. England socialized the coal mines. 
The production at once decreased. England 
socialized the steel industry. The produc- 
tion at once decreased. Only 70 Britons in 
all England have a net annual income after 
taxes of more than $16,800. England is regi- 
mented in time of peace to an extent never 
before believed possible. The farmers are 
required to obey every mandate of the 
bureaucrats who ‘ell them how to operate 
their farms. The other day I was sent a 
copy of the London Times with an article 
about 150 farmers being cited for what the 
Government called bad husbandry, because 
they failed to comply with some Government 
directives. This article stated that unless 
they mended their ways and obeyed the 
bureaucrats their property would be con- 
fiscated without compensation to the owners. 


THE TRUMAN UNCONSTITUTIONAL CIVIL-RIGHTS 
PROGRAM 


In 1948, like a shot out of the blue, Presi- 
dent Truman accepted and endorsed in toto 
the conclusions of his committee, known as 
the President’s Committee on Civil Rights. 

These measures as proposed, taken in their 
entirety, constituted a mass invasion of 
State’s rights never before even suggested, 
much less recommended by any previous 
President in our history. 

By one measure—the establishment of the 
Fair Employment Practices Commission—it 
is proposed to set up another costly, power- 
ful, and inquisitorial bureau of the Federal 
Government to send the strong arm of the 
National Government into the daily trans- 
actions of virtually every man’s private busi- 
ness; to tell employers who to hire, who to 
fire, and who to promote. The Federal in- 
quisitors appointed by a Federal Commission 
would have the right, under this legislation, 
to enter every employer's place of business to 
examine his books and papers without proc- 
esses of any court; to search for evidence on 
which to base charges against him. It would 
deprive people of their constitutional rights 
by forcing them to give evidence against 
themselves. It would provide for federally 
appointed examiners to hear the evidence, 
and the record could be sent to Washington, 
where a decision could be rendered against 
an employer in his absence. Fines and im- 
prisonment are provided for any person who 
hinders the operation of this Federal Com- 
mission. 

This legislation was approved by the Sen- 
ate Committee on Labor and was placed on 
the Senate Calendar. 

It was then proposed to enact an anti- 
lynching law to be enforced by Federal agents 
with prosecution in Federal courts. Such a 
Federal law has long been considered uncon- 
stitutional, since it involved no interstate 
aspects. The fact that the dominant desire 
clearly manifested by the southern people to 
prevent lynching by all possible means has 
not deterred the proponents of this legisla- 
tion from asking for its immediate enact- 
ment. It is clearly an invasion of States’ 
rights and, if enacted, would establish a 
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precedent for the Federal Government to take 
jurisdiction in other State crimes which are 
punishable under the laws of the respective 
States. 

In 1928, during my service as Governor, the 
strongest antilynching law that any State 
has ever passed was placed on the statute 
books by the General Assembly of Virginia. 
This, combined with the militant public 
opinion in Virginia against lynching, is re- 
sponsible for the record of not having a 
single lynching in Virginia for 26 years. 

The President’s Commission proposed, and 
he endorsed, not only the specific abolition 
of the poll tax in Federal elections, but also 
an authorization to the Department of Jus- 
tice to use all civil and criminal powers of 
the Federal Government to supervise pri- 
maries and elections of Representatives of 
the respective States in the Federal Govern- 
ment. It is even recommended that the Fed- 
eral Government be given the power to su- 
pervise the discussion of matters in the 
States relating to national political issues. 

All of this is in direct defiance of the 
first article of the Constitution of the United 
States which, in plain language, gives to the 
States the right to establish the qualifica- 
tion of voters and to conduct all elections. 
It is obvious that if the Federal Government 
undertakes to establish such qualifications 
and to supervise the conduct of elections, as 
well as the public discussions thereof, then 
the very basic principle upon which the con- 
federation of States was established, is de- 
stroyea. If the Federal Government can 
constitutionally abolish a poll tax, legally 
adopted by a State as a prerequisite to vot- 
ing, it can otherwise regulate State elections 
in provisions for registration of voters, period 
of residence, et cetera. The proponents of 
this legislation ignore the fact that in South- 
ern States the questions of the poll tax and 
other such matters have been or are being 
submitted, under constitutional procedure, 
to the people of the States for their rightful 
decision. 

The President threatens—if the various 
States and localities refuse to repeal all local 
segrcyation laws in the public schools, public 
housing, or other public services and facili- 
ties generally—to deny to such States all 
Federal grants-in-aid. I venture the asser- 
tion that never before in the history of our 
Republic has any President requested legis- 
lation whereby States and subdivisions 
thereof could be directed to change their 
local laws or be penalized by the denial of 
Federal grants to which the citizens of these 
States had contributed through their taxes. 

The consequences of the enactment of the 
legislation is emphasized still more by the 
fact that the President proposes to create a 
Federal Commission on Civil Rights with an 
army of lawyers to direct the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation in an intensive campaign to 
strike down any form of any existing law or 
ordinance which might provide for segrega- 
tion in schools, hospitals, swimming pools, 
restaurants, and hotels. Your Senator Rus- 
SELL interprets this proposal to mean that: 
“He, the President, would divert the FBI 
from its normal position as an agency to 
detect criminals and use these Federal agents 
to chase around and intimidate city councils 
and to declare invalid any local ordinance or 
State law providing for segregation, or to 
prosecute any person who undertook to de- 
fend segregation.” The picture is complete. 
It should be obvious to any thoughtful per- 
scn that the result of this program would 
be a con.plete breakdown of local self-gov- 
ernment and the concentration of nearly all 
power in the Federal Government. 

This legislation was admittedly aimed at 
the South. What, let me ask, has the South 
done to justify this treatment from the Na- 
tional Democratic Party? Without the South 


there would be no National Democratic Party 
today. And why should we be singled out 
by our leaders who seem determined to de- 
stroy the things that made it possible for 
the South to rise from the ashes of the devas- 
tation of the War Between the States? Do 


they scorn the fact that by the strength of 


our own determination and our own sweat 
and toil the South, among all other sections 
of America, today stands on a threshold of 
the greatest progress? And let us recall that 
in the terrible days of reconstruction we 
had no southern recovery plan; no outside 
hand was extended to the South to aid us. 
We had only our own character and deter- 
mination to go forward to our greater 
destiny. 

We must not short-cut the Constitution 
of the United States, either by direct act or 
by Federal coercion. Our racial problems— 
and I admit there are many—must be worked 
out by constitutional methods and by the 
calm and considered action of the leaders of 
both races. The southern people have their 
pride and, if I know them rightly, they do 
not intend to submit tamely to having their 
customs and traditions made a political foot- 
ball for the benefit of political aspirants. 

I have seen, with gratification and ap- 
proval, the steady improvement in the eco- 
nomic condition of the Negroes of Virginia 
and throughout the South. I want to see 
this progress continue. It is my sincere 
conviction that passage of the legislation as 
proposed will do irreparable injury to the 
true interests of the southern Negro. 

Never in all the history of the world is 
there an example of advancement equal to 
that of the Negro in the South. Emanci- 
pated only 85 years ago he is enjoying a free- 
dom and progress achieved within that space 
of time that has never been paralleled. 

How was the passage of this so-called civil 
rights legislation prevented? It was not 
due to any change of heart or mind on the 
part of Mr. Truman. He pressed as strongly 
as he could for its passage. It has been 
temporarily defeated by southern Congress- 
men and southern Senators. When the pas- 
sage of this legislation appeared imminent, 
the leader of the southern Senators, Senator 
RUssELL, called us together. I will never 
forget that day. The meeting was held in 
my office. It was attended by every south- 
ern Senator, except two, one from North 
Carolina and one from Florida. Today these 
two southern Senators are absent from the 
United States Senate, turned out by the 
votes of their constituents. So, today, the 
South stands again solid and determined to 
resist the passage of iniquitous and uncon- 
stitutional measures which would be so de- 
structive to our Southland. Southern Sena- 
tors and Congressmen fought these pro- 
posals with all their power. They were fight- 
ing not only for the South, but to preserve 
constitutional government, as every single 
one of those so-called civil-rights proposals 
are unconstitutional. They could be en- 
forced only by violating the written pro- 
visions of the Constitution. 

Yet let us not lull ourselves into a sense 
of false security. Like a snake under the 
bed, these measures are still pending and 
could rise suddenly to strike us again. 
Chairman Boyle of the Democratic National 
Committee asserted just recently at the Tru- 
man Democratic meeting in Denver that he, 
the “Democratic Party” and the President 
stood firmly for the passage of the whole of 
the President’s program, including civil 
rights. The President himself recently said 
that he stands for the adoption of his pro- 
gram. The South, therefore, is warned in 
advance that should Mr. Truman be renomi- 
nated and reelected, he will come before 
Congress declaring that he has a mandate 
from the people to enact these measures, 
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THE MORAL DETERIORATION OF GOVERNMENT 
UNDER MR. TRUMAN 


The moral situation in the administration 
at Washington has grown so bad that James 
A. Farley, one of the most honorable men 
ever to serve the people of this country, re- 
cently summed it up by saying: We are told 
that if the act of a public official is not ille- 
gal, it is necessarily proper and always ex- 
cusable.” The Honorable Lindsay Warren, 
Comptroller General of the United States, 
testified last week that some high Govern- 
ment officials “make it the rule rather than 
the exception to accept cocktail parties, 
hotel bills, and even transportation from 
contractors while at the same time drawing 
travel expenses and allowances from the 
Government.” Then the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States added that the peo- 
ple of this country “can no longer afford to 
excuse unconscionable conduct by those who 
plead that they stayed within the letter of 
the law.” 

In the RFC investigation it was disclosed 
that it was necessary to clear all appoint- 
ments to the Board of Directors of the RFC 
through Mr. Boyle, the chairman of the Dem- 
ocratic National Committee. Thus a tie is 
established between a Government agency, 
with nearly $2,000,000,000 to lend, and a po- 
litical committee which has no responsibility 
to the people and should have no authority 
in such a matter. 

Conditions in the RFC remind me of a 
saying in the Blue Ridge Mountains of Vir- 
ginia that you cannot measure a snake until 
it is dead. The public will never know the 
full extent of the corruption of the RFC 
until it is dissolved. It offers too much 
temptation to those who would use political 
power for personal profit. It should be liqui- 
dated and the surplus applied to the pub- 
lic debt. 

Here is what the Honorable Jesse Jones, 
former Administrator of the RFC says in a 
letter to me: 

“Dear Harry: I have your letter and your 
bill (to liquidate the RFC) which I approve. 
Iam, of course, shocked at the exposures Sen- 
ator FuLsRIGHT’s committee has brought 
out and doubt if he has more than scratched 
the surface. If we cannot have integrity in 
our Government, why sacrifice our boys in 
Korea and our billions in defense of our 
country? To me it is beyond understanding 
how good men can countenance the things 
that are going on, and I, of course, know we 
have many fine men in the Congress, but 
they should stop the graft or acknowledge 
that right is not worth fighting for. 

“Your friend, 
“JESSE JONES.” 


In his investigations into the RFC Senator 
FULBRIGHT, of Arkansas, found so much le- 
galized fraud and graft that in desperation 
he suggested that there should be a code of 
political ethics. Others in Congress have 
taken up the idea and a subcommittee now 
is holding hearings on a bill to establish a 
commission to devise such a code, 

The very fact that Members of Congress 
are giving consideration to such a proposal 
is not merely an indictment. It is a confes- 
sion, not only of irresponsibility but also of 
moral and ethical turpitude on the part of 
those entrusted with guiding the Govern- 
ment of the United States in what may be 
the most perilous period in all our history. 

Chairman Boyle of the Democratic Na- 
tional Committee undertook to punish the 
Democratic Congressmen and Senators of 
Mississippi by depriving them of the right to 
recommend political appointments. He took 
over the job himself and, shortly thereafter, 
it was proved that the patronage dispensers 
appointed by Mr. Boyle were selling public 
offices in Mississippi to the highest bidder. 
Then Mr. Boyle was compelled to ask the 
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elected Representatives of Mississippi to clean 
the Augean stable of corruption and recom- 
mend honest men and women who would be 
appointed on merit and not for money pay- 
ments. 

As a matter of fact you know, and I know, 
that those who are victimizing the people 
and discrediting our Government will not be 
infiuenced to reform by any code of ethics 
hanging on the wall. 

If the time has come in America when we 
must pass a law and appoint a commission 
to establish a code of ethics to tell public 
servants they should be honest; to tell public 
servants they should be loyal to their Gov- 
ernment; to tell public servants they should 
not barter public trust for greedy personal 
profit; if the time has come when Congress 
has to set up a commission to rewrite the 
Ten Commandments with special applica- 
tion to political opportunists, then the basic 
virtues of our form of government have been 
crucified on the Fair Deal cross. 


CENTRALIZATION OF POWER _ 


One way we reached this condition was 
on a creeping toboggan of centralized power. 
Through give-away program on top of give- 
away program by which the Government 
takes money away from people, and gives 
them back less than it took, and in the 
process makes them think they are getting 
something for nothing, we have gradually 
centralized power in a gigantic, sprawling 
bureaucracy, which is just too big to audit. 

Make no mistake the centralization of 
power in Washington is still increasing. Mr. 
Truman is constantly asking for more and 
more power to be taken from the States, from 
the localities and frm the source of all 
power—the citizens of the Nation. 

Perhaps it is too much to say that any 
one person in infallible, but I believe those 
great men who laid out the pattern of our 
constitutional democracy had judgment and 
far-seeing vision as infallible as human be- 
ings are capable of possessing. 

Thomas Jefferson foresaw precisely the pit- 
fall which now all but engulfs us when he 
said, “I do verily believe that a consolidated 
government would become the most 
government on earth.” And then Jefferson 
said this: “Were we directed from Washing- 
ton when to sow and when to reap, we should 
soon want bread.” 

And through the years since Jefferson we, 
who steadfastly adhere to the democracy 
of Jefferson and Jackson, have perceived 
more clearly what the great father of our 
party was telling us. Listen to the leaders 
who have followed him: Grover Cleveland 
said, Devotion to the public good * + * 
will lead us persistently to check the in- 
creasing tendency to extend the scope of 
Federal législation into the domain of State 
and local jurisdiction upon the pleas of 
subserving the public welfare.” 

And more recently Woodrow Wilson said: 
“The world long ago saw, although not all 
parts of it have acted upon the perception, 
that a government that is concentrated in 
the hands of a small group of men is a bad 
government.” 

When we talk about States’ rights we are 
talking about protecting the Government of 
the United States and the people whom it is 
supposed to serve from the evils of central- 
ization so vividly foreseen and described by 
Jefferson and Cleveland and Wilson. 

The South, for the moment at least, is 
tl e one great hope for breaking up this con- 
centration of power, which is destroying our 
free-enterprise system and our form of gov- 
ernment, and is leading us into State so- 
cialism. 

We must stop this centralization of pow- 
er if we are not to be overcome by it. What 
can we do? 


The South is not helpless. It is true that 
the South is a minority in the Democratic 
Party, but it is emphatically true that no 
Democratic President can be elected without 
the votes of the Southern States. In 1831 
the two-thirds rule was established. It op- 
erated for 105 years and gave to the Demo- 
cratic Party great men as nominees for Presi- 
dent and Vice President. There was no jus- 
tification to repeal it, but it was repealed in 
1936. The two-thirds rule was a protection 
to minorities in the Democratic Party just as 
the Constitution is a protection to minori- 
ties in our citizenship. At the National 
Democratic Convention in 1952 the South 
can not only urge but demand restoration 
of the two-thirds rule before the candidates 
are voted upon. The South can insist on 
a resolution reaffirming support of States’ 
rights by the Democratic Party. 

At the convention of 1948, controlled by 
Mr. Truman, such a resolution was defeated 
by a recorded vote. We can insist upon the 
adoption of a platform that does not advo- 
cate unconstitutional socialistic measures. 
We can insist upon disapproval of the 
Humphrey resolution, adopted in 1948, com- 
mitting the Democratic Party to the uncon- 
stitutional civil rights program. This would 
be especially pertinent as Senator HUMPHREY 
and 8 other Senators have today reintro- 
duced 10 bills covering the whole scope of 
the civil rights program as recommended by 
the President’s Committee on Civil Rights 
and endorsed by the President, 

We can insist upon a return to the prin- 
ciples of Jefferson and Jackson. The answer 
of the Fair Dealers may be that to do this 
latter will be going back to the horse and 
buggy days, but I say that the true prin- 
ciples of our constitutional democracy are 
immortal and these fundamentals cannot be 
dimmed by age or distorted by demagogues. 

The South can still be a great and mighty 
force in the Democratic Party, if it has the 
will and the courage to stand foursquare on 
the principles in which it believes. The 
South has been treated as a stepchild by 
the Truman Democratic Party too long. 
These things we ask are no more than a re- 
affirmation of the true principles of Jefferson 
and Jackson. 

Let me say I am the kind of a Democrat 
who wants, above everything else, to see the 
real Democratic Party preserved and 
strengthened. I am the kind of a Democrat 
who intends to oppose to the utmost of his 
capacity measures that are unconstitutional, 
socialistic, or destructive of the principles 
of government established by our forefathers. 
I am an old-fashioned Democrat who be- 
lieves in a rigid standard of honesty in our 
public officials. 

The Virginia Committee of Safety met at 
Hanover Town on the Pamunkey, September 
21, 1775, and, among its resolutions, included 
one resolving that each district of Virginia 
should provide itself with colors. On one 
side was to be the name of the district and 
on the other was to be the inscription, “Vir- 
ginia for constitutional liberty.“ 

I am proud of the fact that in Virginia 
and throughout the Southland there is now, 
and always has been, a certain political con- 
stancy and consistency for constitutional 
liberty with emphasis on both words, “con- 
stitutional” and “liberty.” 

Let us always remember that the alterna- 
tives for constitutional liberty are state 
socialism, totalitarianism, and dictatorship. 
If these evils should ever come to us, America 
will be leveled off to the mediocracy of most 
of the other nations of the world. Our 
strength will be shorn, our freedoms will go, 
and our people will degenerate to a depth of 
weakness contrasted in ratio to the height 
of our present greatness. 

I close with a quotation from a great 
southerner, Benjamin Hill, of Georgia. No 
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statement could more succinctly sum up our 
responsibilities of today. He said: 


“He who saves his country saves all things 

And all things saved shall bless him. 

But he who lets his country die lets all 
things die 

And all things dying shall curse him.” 


Controls and Regimentation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL A. REED 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 13, 1951 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
the American people are now faced with 
a series of controls over their lives and 
activities. The editorial entitled “Be- 
yond Economic Controls,” which ap- 
peared in the Detroit Free Press, Mon- 
day, June 25, 1951, states the situation 
very accurately. I hope that never 
again will bills of this character be 
brought to the floor of the House until 
the socialistic implications of each one 
has been thoroughly screened. More- 
over, there should never be another bill 
appropriating large sums of money with- 
out a record vote. Many of these bills 
would never pass if the Members had to 
go on record stating exactly what their 
position is before their constituents. 

Under leave to extend, I am inserting 
the editorial to which I have referred: 


BEYOND Economic ConTRoLS—A DEEPER ISSUE 


Congressional debate on economic controls 
is about to begin. 

Judging by leaders of both parties in Con- 
gress, the administration’s demand for 2 
years of the toughest kind of controls over 
wages and prices will not be granted. 

It seems already obvious that Congress 
is in no mood to entrust the administration, 
for more than a few months, with even the 
powers Truman has under the Defense Pro- 
duction Act of 1950. 

The reason for this is not entirely political, 
as the word is commonly used in connection 
with what goes on in Washington. There 
is no doubt that every Senator and Repre- 
sentative will vote for what he thinks his 
constituents want, with an eye on next 
year’s elections. There is no doubt either 
that administration strategists are playing 
for the same stake. 

The possibility is not to be overlooked 
that Mr. Truman has asked for more than 
he expects or wishes to get in order to be 
able to tell the country in 1952, if things go 
wrong, that they would have gone right if 
Congress had done his bidding. That worked 
in 1948. 

Yet there is something more basic than 
short-term politics behind the reluctance of 
Congress to give the present administration 
more power over the national economy than 
is necessary to maintain it. 

The fact is that both Congress and the 
country have lost confidence in Mr. Truman’s 
ability to use his powers wisely and disin- 
terestedly, as well as in the ultimate objec- 
tive of the Fair Deal “economic planners.” 

An illustration: A few days ago Mr. Tru- 
man appealed to the Nation over the head 
of Congress for support of his “anti-inflation 
program.” The people were exhorted to 
“write or wire your Congressman.” They 
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were not greatly stirred. The anticipated 
“flood of mail” was disappointing. 

The public apathy revealed by this inci- 
dent is due to two things, we think. 

The first is the administration's failure 
to convey to the American people a sense 
of urgency that would justify giving it all 
the powers it asks for. 

The second is that the people sense an 
ulterior motive in the wide extension of Gov- 
ernment controls over the national economy. 
The word “defense” has become suspect. 
The people weren't fooled by the budget 
which Mr. Truman sent up to Congress in 
January, with the “defense” label pasted 
onto billions of dollars requested for Fair 
Deal frills and other projects, which had 
none or the most remote relation to defense. 

Whence comes the present demand for au- 
thority for the Government to build and op- 
erate “defense plants” and the creation of 
a Government corporation to take over an- 
other segment of private industry? 

The Spence bill proposed the very same 
thing a few years ago, but was shelved 
when the economy stabilized itself without 
benefit of socialistic experimentation. At 
that time Mr. Truman hinted darkly at the 
possibility that the Government might have 
to go into the steel business. The British 
Labor Government, which took over the 
steel industry in Great Britain, wishes now 
that it hadn't. 

Yet this example of failure is no deter- 
rent to the new crop of “liberals” that has 
been insinuated into the defense set-up in 
Washington. They are the opposite num- 
bers of the Fabian Socialists, who disre- 
garded the teachings of history and finally 
succeeded in making England over to its un- 
doing. 8 

At the elbow of every top administrator 
in Washington, from President Truman and 
Defense Mobilizer Charles E. Wilson down, 
there's a Keyserling, a Smithies, a Fleisch- 
mann, a Leventhal, and Ackley to tell the 
boss what to think and say and do. 

As a whole this expanding body of liber- 
als exerts an unobtrusive but powerful in- 
fluence on administrative thinking. 

The liberals of today are the successors 
of the New Deal brain trusters—the Tug- 
wells, the Berles, the Wallaces—who took 
advantage cf the depression emergency to 
make America over. 

The liberals who have been introduced 
into top advisory positions in the Govern- 
ment, with Mr. Truman’s blessing and en- 
couragement, are suspected of similarly 
seeking to use the present defense emergency 
to lead the Nation farther down the road 
to serfdom through socialism. 

A good many men in Congress of both 
parties are alive to what is going on and 
foresee the end to which this country is 
doomed if the grab for power by the Execu- 
tive is not curbed. 

There's politics in this controversy over 
control of prices, wages and materials, but 
let us not forget, as a Nation, that there is 
also involved a conflict between free economy 
and an ultimate police-state economy. 


So Ends a Sad and Tragic Year 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 

HON. THOMAS G. ABERNETHY 

OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 27, 1951 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recor, I include the following editorial 


from the Commercial Appeal, Memphis, 
Tenn., for June 24, 1951: 


So Enps a Sap AND TRAGIC YEAR 


The first sad, tragic year of the Korean 
War ends today, but only because it serves 
as a milestone of gross futility is it notable 
as an event. 

Tomorrow, with its new combat year’s be- 
ginning, will be as today for those who fight 
for freedom. 

There'll be some exceptions—today’s 
“killed in action,” today’s “wounded,” to- 
day’s “missing.” 

And tomorrow will end and then there'll 
be another same tomorrow. 

And little men, with littler minds and 
their fears and bungling, will prate of their 
Pyrrhic victories and their self-proclaimed 
achievement in checkmating Communist 
aggression. 

Most recent Defense Department tabula- 
tion of American casualties includes 10,833 
killed in action; 12,081 missing in action and 
50,690 wounded, of whom 1,262 have died. 
A high percentage of those missing must be 
presumed dead. 

Based on the number of troops committed, 
the casualty cost for the first year has been 
high. 

Even so great a sacrifice could be justified, 
however, if real progress was being made, 
but it isn't, and the new combat year does 
not begin auspiciously with another enemy 
offensive building. 

The see-sawing which has marked the past 
few months of combat still goes on—so do 
the casualties and the expenditure of equip- 
ment and supplies. 

And all the political oratory and promising 
which may be inspired by this anniversary 
will not change the harsh fact that no vic- 
tory can be attained through a stalemate, nor 
that other realistic fact so often empha- 
sized by MacArthur, that “there is no sub- 
stitute for victory.” 

The first year closed with General Ridgway, 
successor to MacArthur, appealing to the 
United Nations not already fighting in Korea 
to send reinforcements. 

“There is,” he said, “a real need for addi- 
tional forces from member [United Nations] 
states in the light of massive Chinese Com- 
munist concentration in the area and their 
continued aggression.” 

The ominous sound of that is unmis- 
takable. 

From a troop-supply standpoint, the Ko- 
rean war hasn’t been very creditable to the 
membership of the United Nations. The 
contributions of members which have sent 
troops has been far below their capacity. 
Allied troops in Korea have given a mag- 
nificent account of themselves, but here 
again is a situation in which the glory and 
the credit belongs only to the fighting men. 

The United Nations has evidenced an in- 
finitely greater desire to compromise than 
it has to fight. 

Repercussions from the loss of General 
MacArthur’s services to the country and to 
freedom are still developing, and it is hu- 
manly impossible to foretell the extent to 
which that loss will ultimately be felt. 

Two facts remain unchanged by the mass 
of testimony accumulated by the congres- 
sional hearings—MacArthur is still the 
greatest proved contemporary field com- 
mander of this or any other country, and the 
concept of warfare wherein an opponent 
meets his enemy with maximum force can- 
not be altered successfully by strategists dnd 
tacticians politically created. 

Because this country and its United Na- 
tions allies prefer the policies of fear to 
elemental concepts of warfare, the Commu- 
nist Chinese enemy is still calling the shots 
and still picking the terrain on which to 
fight. 

And not even doing it with a first team. 
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As sad as any other event of the fateful 
year ending has been the disappearance of 
the considerable unity developed at home 
during the first few weeks after last June 
25—a unity dissipated by too much frugality 
of effort, half measures, and indecision on 
the part of those in Government responsible 
for the conduct of the war. 

While the basic threat of Communist 
world conquest remains unchanged and un- 
changing, there is shocking confusion and 
discord here at home, with little hope for 
immediate improvement. Political expedi- 
ency, it seems, still has the green light over 
freedom's safety whether it be in the military 
or economic fields. 

And we are still answering the most 
hideous challenge ever fashioned against the 
security of freemen and countries by lim- 
ited mobilization in what is defined officially 
as a limited emergency. 

For those who have fought and are fight- 
ing, the first year has been gallant and 
valorous. For those who have willed the 
fighting it has been shallow beyond measure, 
for they willed too little and they have 
feared too much. 


He Muffed the Ball 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM B. WIDNALL 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 27, 1951 


Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave tc extend my remarks, I am includ- 
ing in the Appendix of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD an editorial from the New 
York World-Telegram and Sun, dated 
June 26, 1951. 

This editorial gives some very pointed 
remarks comparing some of the foreign- 
aid figures in the UNRRA program and 
should be brought to the attention of the 
American people. Our country is owed a 
more accurate reporting of the record. 

The editorial follows: 


HE MUFFED THE BALL 


The Korean War held the attention of the 
e yesterday, because of the Soviet peace 

A better opportunity could not have been 
presented for an arraignment of Communist 
aggression before the bar of public opinion 
by a spokesman for the free world. 

But President Truman seemed unmind- 
ful of this great opportunity in his speech 
at Tullahoma, Tenn. He discussed the pos- 
sibility of a Korean settlement at the tag- 
end of his speech. But it was in general 
terms, lacking drama and showing no sense 
of timeliness. 

One of the greatest audiences which ever 
awaited words of guidance from a single 
individual must have turned away disap- 
pointed. Yet the answers to Russia's Jacob 
Malik could have been stated in terms all 
mankind would have understood. 

Russia started the Korean conflict, and 
Russia can end it simply by calling off her 
puppet armies. But until Russia proves by 
her future conduct that no further aggres- 
sions are planned, the free world must be 
prepared for the worst and make ready to 
meet strength with strength. 

All of that was implied by the President. 
But it was buried in a speech which began 
as an appeal for national unity and then 
reverted to whistle-stop technique in a 
blistering attack on the Republicans, Then 
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when he began listing his accomplishments, 
in what appeared to be a bid for reelection, 
Mr. Truman claimed too much 

The record was with him when he said we 
had saved Greece and Turkey from commu- 
nism and supported France and Italy against 
the Communists’ political onslaught. But 
he must have been thinking about some 
other country when he said: “We came to 
the aid of China when it was threatened by 
Communist civil war.” 

The Truman answer to the threat in China 
was to propose a Communist coalition. 
When that was not acceptable, the Presi- 
dent complained to Chiang Kai-shek that 
peace was being blocked by a “small group 
of reactionaries” who fail to “understand the 
liberal trend of the times.” A few months 
after that Mr. Truman was boasting that 
“no weapons which could be used in fighting 
a civil war were made available” to China 
through the sales of surplus property. 

Again, Mr. Truman said at Tullahoma that 
“we put billions of dollars worth of arms 
and supplies into China to aid the Chinese 
Nationalist Government” and gave them 
more help than we gave Greece or Italy or 
Berlin. 

Billions? The correct figure was $1,533,- 
000,000, between July 1, 1945, and June 30, 
1949, according to the Library of Congress. 
Of this total, $300,000,000 was used to “effect 
the disarmament and repatriation of the 
Japanese from liberated areas.” China 
didn’t handle a penny of that. 

UNRRA aid accounted for another $362,- 
900,000, which was shared with the Commu- 
nists, and China’s per capita rate of UNRRA 
relief amounted to but 84 cents, as compared 
with $40.90 for Greece and $21 for Poland. 
One authority reported that we delivered 
less than $205,000,000 worth of American 
arms and ammunition for the ground troops 
in China after the Japanese surrender. That 
wasn't billions, 

People might forget these things if Mr. 
Truman would let them. 

Politics should be put aside until after 
next year’s conventions. 

The mobilization of our defenses is the 
job at hand and we should get on with it 
to the exclusion of everything else. 


The Tax Bill, H. R. 4473 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. HARRISON 


OF WYOMING 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 22, 1951 


Mr. HARRISON of Wyoming. Mr. 
Speaker, I cast my vote to send the tax- 
revision bill back to the Ways and Means 
Committee, then, when that effort was 
defeated, voted against passage of the 
bill. 

It was my belief, and I still am of 
the opinion, that if the present admin- 
istration would follow its own “tighten 
the belt” advice, such unprecedented tax 
increases would not be necessary. 

It is well realized that some increases 
in taxes would be needed to finance the 
Nation’s current defense effort. But I 
do not believe that the American tax- 
payers should be asked to pay taxes 
until it hurts, unless the administration 
cuts unnecessary and unessential spend- 
ing until it is equally painful. I do not 
believe a spendthrift-happy administra- 


tion should be permitted to continue to 
bleed the taxpayer. 

Our national leaders of the majority 
party have issued plea after plea to the 
American people to save money through 
the purchase of United States Savings 
bonds. That is fine. I am all for it. But 
just why should not our Federal Gov- 
ernment practice a little common-sense 
economy of its own? After all, the dol- 
lars spent by the Federal Government 
are the same dollars thai are taken away 
from the taxpayers. The Government 
produces nothing; it is a parasite living 
off the money it collects from the tax- 
payers. It is the taxpayer’s dollar that 
the Federal Government spends—or 
saves. 

Instead of reducing the proposed 
budget for fiscal 1952, increased spending 
is proposed all along the line. Various 
Fair Deal schemes which have been re- 
jected earlier are back again, some in 
the guise of defense programs. I say 
that these proposals which have not met 
with approval, some even most vigor- 
ously opposed as socialistic in nature, 
should not be slipped into the budget 
again. 

Pet projects rot vital to our defense 
effort should be eliminated. Foreign 
aid, other than that which contributes 
directly to our own national security, 
should be eliminated. 

Some Members of Congress have said 
that the President’s budget proposals 
could be trimmed by as much as $9,000,- 
000,000. Not being a trained ecoonmist, 
I would not be qualified to judge the 
exact amount which could be saved from 
the President’s estimates. But I do be- 
lieve that a very substantial amount 
could be cut out of the President’s pro- 
posals and save the taxpayers just that 
much of the burden. 

I voted to recommit the tax-revision 
bill in the belief that the committee 
could write a better bill, calling for less 
of a burden upon the American tax- 
payers. I still believe it could be done 
by putting Federal expenditures on a 
common-sense, businesslike basis. 

Another point to consider is that some 
of the major appropriations bills have 
not yet been reported out by the House 
Appropriations Committee; we do not 
know how much those bills will ask. 
Among them are the appropriations 
measures for the State, Commerce, and 
Justice Departments. I understand that 
hearings on those bills have been com- 
pleted weeks ago; yet they have not been 
brought to this House for consideration. 

Just how can we tell how much of a 
tax will be necessary to raise money for 
these departments when we do not know 
as yet how much money they are asking? 

A third, and equally important, con- 
sideration is that of “taxation without 
representation.” 

The tax-revision bill was. reported out 
with a very effective gag rule attached. 
No amendments could be offered unless 
sponsored by the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee. That, in effect, meant simply no 
amendments. 

Now, I realize, Mr. Speaker, that with 
a piece of legislation of this nature it 
is extremely difficult to amend it hap- 
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hazardly. But even so, it seems to me 
that representatives of the people, 
elected directly by them and, in theory, 
at least, the most closely connected peo- 
ple’s representatives, should be afforded 
an opportunity to offer amendments to 
any sort of legislation in the interest of 
the American people. 

Such was not the case with this bill, 
and this was a third reason for my nega- 
tive vote. 

There is growing resentment among 
the American people at the rapid rate 
of growth of our Federal Government 
and the accompanying increase in Fed- 
eral spending during the past several 
years. This resentment will reach a 
frenzied peak about next March, when 
Mr, Taxpayer begins to realize just how 
big a bite the tax collector is taking out 
of his hard-earned dollar. 

I believe that the tax collector's por- 
tion of Mr. Taxpayer’s dollar could be 
made much smaller by trimming Federal 
spending until it hurts just as much as 
the tax statement. j 


The Struggle for Control of China—Ex- 
cerpts From the Statement of Secretary 
of State Acheson, June 4, 1951 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER K. GRANGER 


OF UTAH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 27, 1951 


Mr. GRANGER. Mr. Speaker, on 
June 4, 1951, Secretary Acheson made 
an extended statement on American re- 
lations with China. This occurred dur- 
ing his testimony before the joint Sen- 
ate committee then conducting hearings 
on the dismissal of General MacArthur. 

The statement is remarkable for many 
reasons. For one, it deals with perhaps 
the most complex and widely misunder- 
stood problems of our times and by the 
careful fashion in which the problem is 
set forth, the Secretary has placed it in 
a perspective so clear and compelling 
that he has furnished America and the 
world with a basic document with which 
any conscientious (valuation of present- ~ 
day China must hereafter begin. 

The statement reveals Secretary Ache- 
son’s mastery of understanding of the 
vastly complicated and critical problems 
with which he must deal. 

And from that statement emerges the 
unavoidable conclusion ihat Secretary 
Acheson is a man of keenest inteilectual 
capacity and unimpeachable devotion to 
his job and to this Nation which he is 
serving so well. 

And most remarkable of all, I am told 
this statement was extemporaneous. At 
its conclusion, even his most convinced 
critics were disarmed and expressed their 
unvarnished admiration. 

I wish every American would read 
every word of that statement, not once, 
but many times. Yes, I reszet to con- 
cede there will be those who will not do 
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so. There will be those who will continue 
to complain and criticize, unwilling to 
look into the facts themselves. 

I have prepared some excerpts from 
the Secretary’s statement. It has been 
an exceedingly difficult job to attempt, 
because every statement he made is ma- 
terial and relevant. Yet I have been so 
bold as to try my hand at it. To those 
who might criticize my selection of these 
excerpts from the larger whole, I can 
only ask that they read the original 
statement in its entirety—for that is my 
first recommendation to everyone. 

The present group of excerpts comes 
from the first half of the statement, and 
draws a picture of China as it appeared 
at VJ-ay in the late summer of 1945. 
I plan later to complete excerpts from 
the half dealing with subsequent events. 

The excerpts follow: 

Part I. CHINA By VJ-DAY- 
THE PROBLEM WAS TO CREATE A NATION 


For an almost indefinite period in the past 
there had not been, in our sense, a nation 
in the territory we call China. No Chinese 
Government had had authority—by which I 
mean substantial authority—throughout 
China since the period of the Manchus. And 
in addition, all of China was in the grip of 
a very profound social revolution. 

The task which had to be solved by the 
Chinese Government—the Nationalist Gov- 
ernment—was how to create a nation, and 
how to have the authority of the Chinese 
Government exercised throughout that na- 
tion. 

In China, the Communists were not scat- 
tered through the population as an element 
of the population. They had a government 
of their own. They had an army of their 
own. In effect, they had a separate country 
within China. 

And the task was to put these two things 
together so that there would be one country 
and one government. 


THE COMMUNIST PROBLEM: AN OLD ONE 


The relations between the Nationalist Gov- 
ernment and the Communists have had a 
long history in China, 

Prior to 1927 there was a period of col- 
laboration. 

In 1927, the struggle between the left 
wing of the Kuomintang Party and the right 
wing of the party under Chiang Kai-shek 
came to a head. The Chiang Kai-shek forces 
won. The Russians, including Borodin who 
was then advising the Government, had to 
flee from China, and in 1928 Chiang Kai-shek 
moved into Peking, and there announced the 
Official unification of China. 

The battle with the Communists, which 
began in 1927 in open warfare, continued 
until 1936. 


LOSS OF NATIONALIST CONTROL IN NORTH CHINA 


Manchuria, except in a wholly nominal 
way—and then only for a period of 2 or 3 
years, part of 1928, 1929, 1930, and part of 
1931—had never been jn any way under the 
control of the present Nationalist Govern- 
ment of China. 

In 1931, the Japanese invaded Manchuria, 
set up their puppet state, and all Chinese 
authority disappeared from Manchuria. I 
mention this to point out that the National 
Government had no roots of any sort in 
Manchuria, a very important thing for us to 
remember. 

In the period of 1934-35, the Communists 
were forced to make their long march from 
the southeastern portion of China to the 
northwestern portion. There they estab- 
lished themselves in the period of 1934-35. 

In the meantime, the Japanese, who were 
in Manchuria, were moving into North China. 


I point all this out to make clear that in 
North China, the authority of Chiang Kai- 
shek’s government had been in very large 
part eliminated by 1935. Instead of his goy- 
ernment having power in North China, that 
was in part controlled through the Japanese 
puppets, Japanese, and in part controlled by 
the Communists in the northwest. 


ATTEMPTS AT POLITICAL RECONCILIATION 
AFTER 1937 


From 1937 onward there was again a pe- 
riod in which the official attitude of both 
the government and the Communists was 
that the differences between them were po- 
litical in nature, and had to be settled by 
political means. 

There was an agreement reached between 
them in 1937 for their joint efforts against 
the Japanese. That agreement did not work, 
and reports were made over and over again 
that a very large part of the Communist 
armed forces and a very large part of the 
Nationalist armed forces were immobilized so 
far as the war against Japan was concerned 
because they stood facing one another. 

It was the effort of our Government 
throughout the war period to try and reach 
some kind of an arrangement so that these 
two forces, instead of watching each other, 
would both fight the Japanese. 

In the spring of 1944, Viee President Wal- 
lace went on a mission for President Roose- 
velt, and had talks with the Generalissimo. 

The Generalissimo was most anxious to 
get the help of the United States in im- 
proving relations, as he stated it, between 
China and the Soviet Union because, without 
improvement, the prospects for China were 
very difficult indeed. 

They also discussed the Communist prob- 
lem, and the Generalissimo pointed out 
vigorously that the Communists were, as 
he stated it, not people of good faith, claimed 
that they were not Chinese, that they had 
their interests with an alien power. But, 
nevertheless, he said this is a political prob- 
lem and we have to settle it by political 
means. He stated that he would not regard 
any help from the United States, in attempt- 
ing that, to be meddling into the internal 
affairs of China, and he would be grateful 
for help. 


YALTA AGREEMENTS AND THE HURLEY MISSION 


Now in the fall of 1944, General Hurley 
went out as the personal representative of 
the President in order to try and unify this 
military effort (against the Japanese). With 
the consent and approval of the Generalis- 
simo and of his cabinet, he undertook to act 
as mediator between the Yenan Communist 
authorities and the Chungking Nationalist 
authorities. 

The Yalta agreements were made in the 
very early part of 1945. At the time, we did 
not know whether we had an atomic bomb or 
not. It was then the military opinion, con- 
curred in by everyone, that the reduction of 
Japan would have to be brought about by a 
large-scale landing on the islands of Japan, 
and the forecast indicated that it would be 
a very bloody and terrible battle. 

It was of the utmost importance that the 
Russians should come into the war in the 
Far East in time, so that none of the 700,000 
Japanese troops in Manchuria, and none, if 
possible, of the 1,235,000 Japanese troops in 
China, would come back to strengthen the 
troops on the main islands of Japan; but 
that they would be occupied with the Rus- 
sian effort on the mainland. 

That was the purpose, and in making the 
agreements, the price which was paid was 
that 3 months after the end of the European 
war the Russians would enter the Far East 
war; that they should have the southern 
half of Sakhalin, the Kuriles; that their 
former rights in Port Arthur and Dairen 
should be returned to them; and their former 
interest in the two railways in Manchuria. 
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The Russians took the same attitude 
toward these rights that the Chinese took 
toward their rights in Formosa. The Rus- 
sians had lost theirs to the Japanese by war 
in 1904; the Chinese had lost theirs to the 
Japanese by war in 1895. 

Russia made its claim for those rights, and 
the claims were granted at this meeting at 
Yalta. 


NATIONALIST AGREEMENTS WITH SOVIETS AND 
CHINESE COMMUNISTS IN 1945 


In August of 1945, treaties were signed 
between the Chinese Nationalist Government 
and the Soviet Union which grew out of, and 
were based upon, these Yalta agreements, in 
which Chira conferred rights to the bases in 
Port Arthur, the interests in Dairen, and the 
interests in the railway. 

Chiang Kai-shek regarded that as a very 
valuable treaty because it carried with it 
the obligation of the Russians to evacuate 
Manchuria, to recognize the Chinese Na- 
tionalist Government, and to -aid the re- 
establishment of Chinese sovereignty in 
Manchuria. It was on the basis of these 
agreements that both the Chinese Commu- 
nists and the Russians agreed to the occupa- 
tion of Manchuria by the National Govern- 
ment’s forces. 

General Hurley became Ambassador to 
China in the early part of 1945. Beginning 
under the mediation of General Hurley, 
agresment on the general principles of a 
peaceful settlement of the differences be- 
tween the Chinese Communists and the Chi- 
nese Nationalists was announced. It was 
announced after General Hurley’s departure 
from China and was made public on October 
11, 1945. 

This called for the convening of the Na- 
tional Assembly and for a political consulta- 
tive conference of all party and nonparty 
leaders. It called for the inauguration of a 
constitutional government for all of China; 
for the formation of a committee of Govern- 
ment and Communist representatives to dis- 
cuss the reorganization of the armies, and the 
reduction of all the armed forces in China. 

Now these agreements between the Yenan 
Communist authorities and the Chungking 
Nationalist authorities were of the greatest 
possible importance and they established 


the basis for the efforts which General Mar- 
shall later took on. 


CHINA AT VJ-DAY 


I have pointed out to you the very great 
importance of the presence of the Japanese 
in China, the 1,235,000 troops and the 1,- 
700,000 civilians. The great difficulty about 
it was that these armed soldiers controlled 
most of the important cities in central 
China, in southeast China and east China, 
and also the main lines of communication. 

If they had been told to drop their guns on 
the ground and march to the coast at once, 
those areas would have been occupied by 
the Communists, and the Nationalist Gov- 
ernment forces would never have gotten in 
there without fighting. Therefore, the task 
was to have the Japanese evacuate the areas 
which they held at the time when the Gov- 
ernment forces could be moved—and were 
moved by us—in those areas. 

With this review, then, let us just men- 
tion once more the principal problems which 
confronted the Chinese Government and 
confronted the American Government in its 
efforts to help the Chinese Government. 

These were: The Soviets in Manchuria; 
the north central and southeast parts of 
China in control of the Communists and 
the Japanese; and the Chinese Nationalist 
Government in the extreme southwestern 
part of China; and at the same time this 
great problem of revolution in thought and 
in social relationships which was going on 
throughout all China. 

So the first period of decision, the first 
time after the war when important deci- 
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sions were made and had to be made was 
in the period of 1945 and 1946. Now I do 
not mean for a moment that important 
decisions were not made before and after, 
but that was the first great moment of 
decision, 


New York State Rent Control Law and 
Regulations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 27, 1951 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, at a time 
when rent control is again under con- 
sideration as the Federal law expires 
June 30, Members will be interested in 
the terms of the New York State rent- 
control law according to the new rent 
and eviction regulations which under 
the law took effect March 15, 1951, as 
they relate to premises in New York 
City. The appended summary has been 
prepared by Hyman W. Sobell, Esq., 
chairman for some years of my con- 
gressional rent clinics maintained 
throughout the district which I repre- 
sent for the benefit of tenants who have 
rent problems. 

Drawing on our experience the New 
York County Veterans of Foreign Wars, 
under former New York County Com- 
mander Hugh Donohue, has been ren- 
dering a public service in rent matters 
for veterans and all citizens. This serv- 
ice is being continued under the present 
New York County commander of the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars, John P, 
O’Connell, and is more particularly ad- 
ministered by Thomas J. Carugan, Sr., 
the housing chairman of VFW, New 
York County, who has been a leader in 
the whole effort. 

The summary follows: 

New York Rent CONTROL Law AND 
REGULATIONS 
(Prepared by Hyman W. Sobell, Esq., for 
Veterans of Foreign Wars, June 25, 1951) 
PRELIMINARY STATEMENT 

The McGoldrick plan becomes effective 
March 15, 1951. This summary is limited 
to the most important features of the new 
rent and eviction regulations, as they relate 
to New York City. 

MAXIMUM RENTS 

1. Apartments: The rent established under 
Federal rent control as of March 1, 1950. 
Retroactive orders issued after that date are 
voided. Also, rent adjustments granted be- 
tween March 1, 1949, and March 1, 1950, are 
voided, unless— 

(a) Increases be based upon new or ad- 
ditional services or facilities provided by 
landlord while unit was vacant or when 
tenant had agreed either expressedly or im- 
pliedly. : 

(b) Decreases ordered because of reduction 
of services or facilities. 


Nore.—All rent increases issued by the 


Office of the Housing Expediter subsequent to 
March 1, 1949, based upon comparability, in- 
creased operating costs or fair net operating 
income, are abolished. Increases or decreases 
based upon services or facilities are recog- 
nized. (Issuance date of order counts—not 
effective date.) 

Apartments first rented after March 1, 
1950, landlord may fix rent then register 


within 15 days. State may reduce this rent 
based upon comparability. (This would ap- 
ply where landlord has own apartment, or 
apartment formerly occupied by superin- 
tendent, rent free.) 

Norx.—-New construction since February 1. 
1947, is exempt from rent control. A vacant 
apartment which is divided into two com- 
plete apartments with separate bathrooms 
and kitchens or kitchenettes is also decon- 
trolled. 

2. Rooming houses: The maximum rents 
are the same as under Federal law. Where 
there has been a change in the number of 
occupants, or terms of occupancy, subsequent 
to March 1, 1950, the landlord must register 
within 15 days of first renting. Adminis- 
trator may reduce these first rents based upon 
comparability. If the landlord's registra- 
tion is not timely, decrease may be retroactive 
to the date of first renting. 

Rooming houses: Any tenant on a daily 
rate more than 7 days, shall be entitled to 
demand weekly rate by sending written re- 
quest to the landlord by registered mail, 
return receipt requested, 

3. Hotels: Any tenant in possession on 
December 2, 1949, is protected. Rooms be- 
coming vacant subsequent to that period are 
decontrolled. All transient rooms are de- 
controlled at all times. 


ADJUSTMENTS 


No existing maximum rent may be in- 
creased or decreased retroactively. 


GROUNDS FOR INCREASING MAXIMUM RENT _ 


All of the adjustment provisions are new. 
The original State law permitted only in- 
creases where landlord and tenant entered 
into voluntary written agreements for addi- 
tional space, facilities, furniture, furnish- 
ings, or equipment at a stipulated addition- 
al rent. These agreements were subject to 
approval by the local administrator. Only 
if the amount agreed upon by the parties 
was clearly excessive would the administra- 
tor reject the voluntary agreement and etate 
the amount he would approve. This has 
been abolished. Now, despite agreement by 
the tenant for new items furnished by the 
landlord, only the administrator may fix the 
additional rental value, 

1. Increased services or facilities since 
March 1, 1950: Where landlord has made 
major capital improvement (not repair or 
replacement) resulting in increase of dwell- 
ing space, services, furniture, furnishings, or 
equipment. Tenant’s consent is required 
unless accommodations are vacant. 

Note.—Even if the tenant consents, the 
administrator is the sole judge of the 
amount of increase. 

Tenant’s consent is not required if the 
administrator finds that work was required 
for proper operation of the building, or was 
necessary for the preservation or mainte- 
nance of the accommodations. However, in 
such instances, maximum increase allowable 
would be 15 percent. 

Also, if the improvement is building-wide, 
and more than 75 percent of the tenants 
consent in writing, the other tenants will 
be bound. The increase will be limited to 
15 percent. 

Nore.—Rent adjustments for improve- 
ments, services, etc., are not limited to 15 
percent, but may not exceed the amount 
requested by the landlord in his petition, 
The administrator determines the amount 
of increase based upon the increased rental 
value of the accommodations due to new 
services or improvements. (See schedule of 
increases.) 

2. Voluntary written agreements. Land- 
lord and tenant may enter into a written 
lease which will automatically increase the 
maximum rent, provided such lease— 

(a) Takes effect on or after March 15, 1951, 
for a term of not less than 2 years. 

(b) Rent increase does not exceed 15 per- 
cent, 
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(c) Contains certification by landlord that 
he is maintaining and will continue to main- 
tain all services and facilities, 

(d) The landlord does not have the right 
to cancel, 

(e) Does not have any special provisions 
whereby the tenant may be obliged to pay 
any higher rent. (No escalator clause in the 
event of decontrol.) 

Landlord must file report within 15 days, 
listing any additional services or equipment 
furnished the tenant as a consideration for 
the execution of the lease. 

Note.—Tenant may bargain for new re- 
frigerator, gas range, or color painting and 
decorating work, etc., as a condition to sign- 
ing lease. Landlords, in order to obtain 
leases, will certainly make allowances or offer 
inducements to tenants. 

8. Increased’ subtenants or occupants: 
Where since March 1, 1950, there has been 
an increase in the number of subtenants 
or occupants which has resulted in more 
than normal occupancy, Normal occupancy 
is one person per room, excluding kitchen 
and bathroom. Children born in the apart- 
ment are not computed. 

Nore.—Rent adjustment not limited to 
15 percent, but may not exceed amount 
requested. 

4. Unique or peculiar circumstances: 
Where, due to unique circumstances, rent 
is substantially below comparability. 

Nore.—As a practical matter, it is almost 
impossible for any landlord to qualify here. 

5. Net annual return: Landlord is entitled 
to a net annual return of 4 percent of as- 
sessed value of the property for the year of 
1950-51. Administrator may fix a lower 
value under certain circumstances (see plan, 
p. 48). Income must include all revenue, 
whether from business space or uncontrolled 
housing located in property, including rental 
value of vacant space. Operating expenses 
do not include interest or amortization of 
mortgages. Depreciation allowance as shown 
on Federal income-tax return, provided it 
does not exceed 2 percent of the assessed 
value of the building. Increases in taxes, 
water or sewer charges, or wages currently 
in effect may be projected on an annual 
basis. 

The landlord may submit as his test year 
the calendar year 1950, or the fiscal year or 
12-month period ending within 90 days 
prior to filing application. If adjustment is 
granted, Administrator will apportion in- 
creases fairly among the controlled tenants, 
giving consideration to tenants who have 
already paid rent increases. No individual 
tenant shall be increased more than 15 per- 
cent unless building is operating at a loss, 
The landlord may not file a second applica- 
tion until 1 year from the date of increase 
and must use new test year. This require- 
ment may be waived by the Administrator 
and an additional adjustment permitted 
where the property has been affected by an 
important increase in operating costs which 
affects the properties generally. (Real-estate 
tax rate or wages increased.) 

Nore.—Section 33 (5) of regulations should 
be studied. 

6. Unavoidable increases in operating costs 
in small structures. Applies to buildings 
containing four units or less where there 
have been unavoidable increases in property 
taxes, fuel, utilities, insurance, and repairs, 
and landlord’s income has not been increased 
to offset these increased expenses. Here, 
too, any adjustment granted would be ap- 
portioned fairly and consideration given to 
tenants whose rent has been previously in- 
creased. Second applications limited by the 
same rules as in the previous section. 

Note.—While landlord does not have to 
file detailed statement as in previous sec- 
tion, he must clearly establish that his op- 
erating costs have increased substantially 
and his income has not. Landlord must 
show difference between present expenses 
and date he acquired property, or since rent 
control, whichever is later. If landlord 
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bought property recently, he would find it 
difficult to show rising cost of operation. If 
landlord owned property for at least 5 years, 
it would be easier for him to establish the 
diference in operating expenses. 

7. Unavoidable increases in operating 
costs of hotels, rooming houses, and coop- 
erative apartments. This is limited by rules 
applying sections 5 and 6. Increase gen- 
erally limited to 15 percent in 1 year. 

Nore.—Study section 33 (7) of regula- 
tions. 

Landlords cannot obtain any adjustments 
unless they certify that all essential services 
are being maintained and that they will be 
maintained so long as any increases con- 
tinue in effect, 

Nore.—If tenants establish that the land- 
lord has substantially decreased services, his 
petitions will be denied. If the landlord 
decreases services subsequent to a rent in- 
crease, the tenants may request a reduction 
of rent. 

The Administrator has the power to study 
the situation and to modify or revoke any 
adjustment granted where the necessity for 
such adjustment granted no longer exists. 


GROUNDS FOR DECREASE OF RENT 


The Administrator may decrease rents for 
the following reasons: 

1. Controlled housing rented for the first 
time subsequent to March 1, 1950, may be 
reduced to comparable rents. 

2. Where housing has substantially de- 
teriorated or there has been a decrease in 
space, service, furniture, furnishings, or 
equipment (painting, refrigerators, gas 
ranges, etc.). 

Nore,—Reductions are in an amount de- 
termined by the Administrator, but not lim- 
ited to 15 percent. The amount of decrease 
would be fixed at the decreased value of ac- 
commodations due to reduced services or fa- 
cilities. Generally, for painting and deco- 
rating the amount is fixed at 10 percent of 
the present maximum rent. 


EVICTIONS 


The eviction regulations have been com- 
pletely rewritten. Appropriate notations 
have been made to indicate the important 
charges. 

General restrictions: As long as the tenant 
pays the maximum rent he may not be 
evicted or excluded from possession unless 
the landlord complies with the regulations 
which are set forth below. A court order is 
required except in hotels and rooming houses 
where the landlord seeks dispossess due to 
nonpayment of rent, he must give 3 days’ 
written notice to the tenant and serve a copy 
of the notice within 24 hours upon the local 
rent office. 

A. Evictions by court proceedings without 
certificate of eviction. In every instance 
landlord must serve preliminary notices as 
indicated prior to institution of court pro- 
ceedings. 

1. The tenant violating substantial obliga- 
tion of his tenancy. Landlord must have 10 
days’ written notice demanding violation be 
cured. If tenant fails to comply, landlord 
may serve 30 days’ written notice upon the 
tenant of his intention to institute eviction 
proceedings. A copy of this notice, with 
proof of service upon the tenant, must be 
filed with local rent office within 24 hours. 

2. Tenant is committing a nuisance or is 
maliciously or negligently causing substan- 
tial damage to the living accommodation or 
interfering with the comfort or safety of the 
landlord or other tenants. Landlord must 
serve a 10-day written notice upon the ten- 
ant and file a copy with proof of service with 
the local rent office within 24 hours. 

Note: This is new: Where a tenant’s con- 
duct is such as to seriously impair the com- 
forts of his neighbors and/or his landlord 
the facts may be litigated in court. There 
can be no valid objection to this fundamen- 


tal right of a landlord to have his day in 
court. The courts are averse to evicting 
tenants unless compelled to do so, which 
would place a heavy burden upon the land- 
lord. 

3. Tenant’s occupancy is illegal because of 
requirements of law and landlord is subject 
to civil or criminal penalties. Landlord must 
serve 10-day written notice upon the ten- 
ant, etc. 

Nore: This is new. Formerly had to ob- 
tain a certificate of eviction withdrawing the 
illegal apartment from the rental market. 
Landlords have suffered convictions and fines 
because of illegally occupied apartments. 
Landlord must still satisfy the courts that 
the eviction is essential to his protection 
from civil or criminal liability. 

4. Tenant is using or permitting premises 
to be used for an immoral or illegal purpose. 
Landlord must serve 10-day written notice 
upon tenant, etc. 

5. Tenant who had written lease termi- 
nating on or after May 1, 1950, refuses upon 
demand to execute renewal for a term of not 
more than 1 year upon same terms and con- 
ditions. Landlord must serve 30-day notice 
upon tenant, etc. å 

6. Tenant has unreasonably refused the 
landlord access to premises for proper in- 
spection or showing to prospective purchas- 
ers or mortgagee. Landlord must serve 30- 
day written notice upon the tenant, etc. 

Nore: All notices served upon the tenant 
must set forth the facts necessary to estab- 
lish grounds for eviction and give date ten- 
ant is required to surrender possession. 
Where tenant is on a weekly basis a 7-day 
notice may be given instead of a 10-day 
notice. 

B. Evictions where certificate of eviction 
is required before court proceedings may he 
instituted. 

GENERAL NoTES.—Ordinarily every certifi- 
cate issued by the local rent administra- 
tor imposes a waiting period of 3 months 
from the date of issuance before court pro- 
ceedings may be instituted. This waiting 
period may be reduced where the tenant is 
offered suitable accommodations into which 
he can move without substantial hardship 
or loss, or where the landlord is suffering 
an undue hardship. Certificate when issued 
may only be used for the purposes stated 
therein. If landlord’s intention or circum- 
stances change, certificate must be sur- 
rendered. 3 

1. Occupancy by landlord or immediate 
family: 

(a) Where landlord seeks in good faith 
to recover possession of accommodations 
because of an immediate and compelling 
necessity for himself, or his immediate fam- 
ily, which is limited to his son, daughter, 
father, or mother; provided, however, in the 
case of a one- or two-family house, there 
is not the requirement of an immediate and 
compelling necessity where owner seeks 
possession. 

(b) Where accommodations are located in 
building containing more than two units 
and building is owned by more than one 
person, only one apartment may be obtained, 
provided that none of the owners already 
live in the building. (This rule does not 
apply to cooperative corporations. Hus- 
band and wife are considered as one owner.) 

(c) In cooperative buildings, a stock- 
holder may obtain a certificate of eviction 
under the following circumstances: 

(1) Where tenant is in possession under 
rental agreement from the actual purchaser 
of the stock. 

(2) Where the landlord acquired the stock 
at least 2 years prior to filing an application, 

(3) Where regardless of one who leased the 
premises, or date stock was acquired, at 
least 80 percent of the dwelling units are 
occupied by persons who are actual stock- 
holders. 
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Where premises were acquired subsequent 
to September 17, 1947, landlord must prove 
payment of at least 20 percent of purchase 
price or assessed valuation, whichever is 
greater; provided, however, that the Ad- 
ministration may waive this requirement 
where similar accommodations are available 
to the tenant without hardship, or undue 
hardship would result to the landlord, or 
where the purchaser-landlord is a veteran 
of World War II and obtained a loan by 
the Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs. 

(4) Where landlord is an organization ex- 
empt from taxation and seeks possession in 
good faith for immediate and personal use 
by members of its staff. 

2. Where tenant is not using the premises 
for own dwelling: 

(a) Where tenant's lease has expired and 
tenant is not in possession of the accommo- 
dations, the landlord may evict the tenant 
and subtenants. 

(b) Where premises are operated as a 
rooming house, landlord may not evict prime 
tenant unless he provides similar furniture 
and furnishings for the occupants whose 
possession is protected, 

(c) Subtenant may not be evicted where 
original rental agreement contemplated sub- 
letting by the tenant of the entire or a sub- 
stantial portion of the accommodations. 

Norz.— The intent is clear to evict only 
tenants and their subtenants where leases 
did not permit assigning or subletting, and 
landlord has not accepted the occupant as a 
tenant. 

3. Alteration or remodeling: 

(a) Landlord must establish that work is 
necessary to maintain the safety of the 
buliding, or 

(b) Alteration or remodeling is for the 
purpose of subdividing an under-occupied 
apartment containing six or more rooms. 
Under occupancy means less than one occu- 
pant for each room, exclusive of bathroom 
and kitchen, plus two extra rooms. Roomers 
or boarders are not counted. Landlord must 
have approved plans from building depart- 
ment and must demonstrate an ability to 
proceed with the work if permission were to 
be granted. Landlord must be able to house 
tenant in possession in one of the newly 
created units or relocate the tenant with 
suitable housing at a similar rental. The 
necessity to relocate the tenant is not re- 
quired where rental paid by the tenant is 
$200 per month or more. Where Adminis- 
trator finds a portion of the premises will 
adequately house the tenant in possession, 
the Administrator fixes the rent which re- 
mains under control until the tenant vacates 
the newly created apartment. 

Norz.— The amendment allowing two addi- 
tional rooms will avert unnecessary hard- 
ships upon tenants who are only comfortably 
housed. The intent is to allow cutting up 
of apartments which are very clearly under 
occupied and represent an unnecessary lux- 
ury during the critical housing shortage. 

4. Demolition: 

(a) Eviction will be authorized where 
landlore has approved plans and the demo- 
lition is for the purpose of constructing new 
buildings containing greater number of self- 
contained housing units, or 

Where demolition is for other construc- 
tion purposes, in which case, tenants must 
be relocated as in previous section. Relo- 
cation will not be required where tenants’ 
monthly rental is $75 for one room, $150 for 
one to three rooms, and $200 for three or 
more rooms, 

5. Withdrawal of occupied housing ac- 
commodations from rental market: 

(a) A certificate will be issued where land- 
lord can establish that he seeks in good 
faith to permanently withdr w accommoda- 
tions from the housing and nonhousing 
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rental market, without intent to rent or sell 
the premises. Landlord must establish an 
immediate and compelling necessity and ex- 
ceptional circumstances, making the con- 
tinued operation by the landlord an undue 
hardship upon him. 

Note.—This section has always been very 
strictly interpreted and few landlords ever 
obtain permission to shut down a property. 


MISCELLANEOUS PROVISIONS 


Neither landlord nor tenant may require 
a prospective tenant to purchase furniture 
or other property as a condition of renting. 

No landlord may ask for or retain more 
than 1 month's security deposit, and then 
only if he ‘were permitted to do so under 
Federal law. 

Landlords overcharging are liable for 
treble damages, together with counsel fees 
and court costs and may be prosecuted crim- 
inally and be subjected to a fine up to 
$5,000 and imprisonment for not more 
than 2 years. Treble damage actions must 
be brought within 1 year from the date of 
the overcharge. Rents may be verified by 
persons interested by filing a formal appli- 
cation at the local rent office. For a nomi- 
nal charge, a photostatic copy may be ob- 
tained of any registration statement which 
will be certified by the local rent adminis- 
trator so that it may be offered in evidence 
in court. 

Tenant need not pay rent unless landlord 
tenders receipt. 

Any agreement by a tenant to waive the 
benefit of any of the provisions of the rent 
law is void. 

Any person aggrieved by a decision of the 
local rent administrator may file a protest 
within 30 days from the date of issuance of 
order. Protest must be determined within 
90 days. If dissatisfied, with the determina- 
tion of the protest, aggrieved party may in- 
stitute proceedings in the Supreme Court 
pursuant to article 78 of the Civil Practice 
Act. The decision of the Supreme Court 
may be appealed to the appellate division. 


GENERAL COMMENTS 


The State regulations make it extremely 
difficult for landlords to qualify for rent in- 
creases, particularly when compared with 
Federal rent control from 1947 through 
1950. The dangerous comparability provi- 
sion has been virtually eliminated; the hard- 
ship and fair net operating income provisions 
have been so restricted as to limit the land- 
lord to 4 percent of the assessed valuation 
of the property. The first 3 months of 
operation have clearly indicated that few 
landlords can qualify under this stringent 
formula. 

The yoluntary leases permitted under the 
State regulations differ from those permitted 
by the Federal law because full controls are 
maintained by the State at all times, despite 
execution of voluntary leases. 

The right to alter apartments by subdi- 
vision has been tightened by the new regu- 
lations to avoid abuses. 

The State rent commission offers far 
greater protection to tenants in the matter 
of decreased services. Where landlords seek 
to convert elevators from manual to auto- 
matic operation, the State insists upon lobby 
attendants, which usually means 24-hour 
doorman service, a protection never afforded 
by Federal rent control. 

The present law will continue until June 
30, 1953. 

SCHEDULE OF INCREASES 
New York City list of item of service or 
equipment 
Maximum 
rental value 
Heat and no hot_water (one or more 
radiators per heated room excluding 

Dathroo m 
Fot water, including bathroom (per 

m-. 25 


84. 00 


Mazimum 
rental value 
Riser, heated, with no radiator (per 
room—excluding bathroom) $1.75 
New gas range or stove (none before). 3.00 
New modern table top gas range or 
stove replacing old type----------- 2.00 
New gas range or stove replacing simi- 
22 ae eee eee 1.50 
Mechanical refrigerator installed 
(none before)—up to and including 
nds —T 5. 00 
Current for refrigerator 1. 25 
Used mechanical refrigerator, up to 
and including 7 cubic feet (in- 
nf!!! enunneen 2. 00 
Replacement of old mechanical re- 
frigerator with new—up to and in- 
eluding 7 cubic feet 3. 00 
Combination sink and tub 3. 00 
Combination sink and tub and cab- 
W ͤAAA . 0 3. 50 
Shower pipes attached to wall and 
e els cece 1. 00 
Shower—pipes concealed— 2.50 
Incinerator—access on each floor 1. 50 
Lighting fixtures—modern (per fix- 
sin A pO pA eE r AS RT E E a .25 
Electric outlets (per outlet). 25 
Electric switches (per switch) 25 
Electricity and gas, entire apartment 
(per room): 
Gas (do not count bathroom)... .50 
Electricity (count bathroom) 1.00 
Television antenna (any part cf land- 
lord's: prop!!! 224 ee ses 2.00 
Chango from direct current to alter- 
nating dura 1. 50 
Not..—Landlord must replace and keep 


in repair all equipment without charge. 


The Editor Faces a Problem 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARL T. CURTIS 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 27, 1951 


Mr. CURTIS of Nebraska. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to revise and extend my 
remarks, I would like to call attention 
to the House the serious problem facing 
the editors of this country—a problem 
that seems to be getting worse instead 
of better. 

One of the great freedoms that make 
this Nation great is the freedom of the 
press. When editors are forced to trim 
their stories to the bone, I fear that 
freedom itself may be threatened. I 
further believe every Member of Con- 
gress should examine this problem with 
the same energy shown for investiga- 
tions of other national shortages. 

Mr. Speaker, no other nation in the 
world enjoys the freedom of the press 
that we have in the United States. Let 
us keep it that way. Let us keep in mind 
that without a strong and healthy fourth 
estate, freedom, as we know it, will have 
little meaning. 

I commend every Member to read the 
following article from the front page of 
the Nemaha County Herald, an out- 
standing home-town weekly, printed at 
Auburn, Nebr., for Thursday, June 21, 
1951: 

NEWSPRINT SITUATION Is at SERIOUS STAGE 

For the first time in my 40 years of pub- 
lishing a newspaper I am forced to come 
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before the readers with a problem far be- 
yond my ability to cop2 with. 

This problem is one of newsprint short- 
age. We have just been informed that our 
annual quota, which had been cut by 10 
percent some months ago, would receive an- 
other trimming to the tune of an additional 
10 percent. 

What does this mean to the readers of the 
Herald? 

It simply means this. All unnecessary ex- 
planation and detail in news accounts must 
be trimmed to the bone. It means that peo- 
ple who are not subscribers to the Herald 
will be less likely to be able to buy a paper 
over the counter, as every paper that is not 
sold will be counted against the following 
week’s issue and that number of extra copies 
cut accordingly. 

It seems quite clear to us that newspapers, 
not only in Auburn, but throughout the Na- 
tion, will be forced to curtail many featured 
departments that would normally go along 
in the publishing routine as a part of the 
news service to readers. 

Please bear with us during this adjust- 
ment period, as we are not happy about 
the situation. But it is beyond our control. 

J. C. VOLINE, 
Publisher. 


State Department Informs Congress and 
American People of Phony Peace Move 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 6, 1951 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, the follow- 
ing is a communication dated June 25 
from the Department of State which I 
have just received and enclosed therein 
is a press release dated June 22, 1951, 
entitled “American Peoples Peace Con- 
gress and Peace Exposition.” 

A reading of it is self-explanatory and 
you will note that paragraph 2, Ameri- 
can Peace Crusade, was mentioned in a 
recent House Un-American Activities 
report, of which committee I am a 
member. 

You will note that the next to the last 
paragraph says: 

The sponsors of this meeting hope to es- 
tablish a permanent United States phony 
peace organization. 


Again it is pertinent and timely that. 
we and each of us as Members of Con- 
gress and our constituents in our respec- 
tive congressional districts do hold up 
the signing of any proposed peace cru- 
sade or peace convention or such similar 
high and worthily sounding proposals 
until we know for sure whether or not it 
is another phony peace organization. 

The communication and press release 
are as follows: 

DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, June 25, 1951. 
Subject: American Peoples Peace Congress 
and Peace Exposition. 
To All Members of Congress: 

As you probably know, there is scheduled 
to be held in Chicago between June 29 and 
July 1, 1951, a so-called American Peoples 
Peace Congress and Peace Exposition. 

The American Peace Crusade mentioned in 
a recent House Un-American Activities re- 
port is one of the sponsors of this meeting. 
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Another section of this organization, the 
American Youth Peace Crusade, is sponsor- 
ing a youth festival and exhibition in con- 
junction with the peace congress. 

The Department of State has had several 
inquiries from Members of Congress with re- 
spect to this meeting and the organizations 
that are sponsoring it. It is thought, there- 
fore, that you might be interested in the at- 
tached press release, No. 541, of June 22, 1951, 
issued by the Department of State, regarding 
this subject. 

Additional material was furnished all 
Members of Congress on March 13, 1951, in- 
cluding a summary sheet, issued by the Office 
of Public Affairs of the Department of State, 
entitled “Background Information on Com- 
munist Peace Crusade.” 


AMERICAN PEOPLES PEACE CONGRESS AND 
PEACE EXPOSITION 


The Department of State has been asked 
for information concerning the American 
Peoples Peace Congress and Peace Exposi- 
tion which is to be held in Chicago. 

The American Peace Crusade mentioned in 
a recent House Un-American Activities re- 
port, is one of the sponsors of this meeting 
to be held between June 29 and July 1, 1951. 

Another section of this organization, the 
American Youth Peace Crusade, is sponsoring 
a youth festival and exhibition in conjunc- 
tion with the peace congress. The youth 
group, the Department is informed, is pro- 
moting sports, dancing, singing competitions, 
and possibly a peace torch rally. 

The peace congress will probably propose 
the same line which has been followed by 
the American Peace Crusade for some 
months—which is, negotiation between the 
United Kingdom, France, United States, 
U. S. S. R., and Red China, the end to the 
Korean War, and disarmament of Germany. 
Plans call for discussion and resolutions on 
(1) colonialism and war, (2) standards of 
living and war budget, (3) civil rights and 
militarization, (4) should our children be 
educated for war or peace? 

Secretary of State Achcson exposed this 
group on February 20 of this year in his letter 
to Representative CARNAHAN. He said: 

“In this latest manifestation of the Parti- 
sans of Peace, American Peace Crusade, or 
Peace Pilgrimage, or whatever name it goes 
by at the time, the same people are calling 
for the same things, but this time they have 
added two more points. 

“The first is that the peace crusade calls 
for the U. N. forces to withdraw from Korea. 
The Cominform has been calling for an im- 
mediate withdrawal from Korea, too. The 
Cominform wants us to withdraw from 
Korea because if we do withdraw, it will mean 
that we are not willing to resist aggression 
whereyer it may break out. Voluntary 
withdrawal from Korea would be a clear indi- 
cation to the forces of international commu- 
nism that the United States, as the leader 
of the forces of the United Nations, was 
abdicating its responsibilities, abandoning 
its allies, and renouncing the moral force 
which has made this country what it is. 

“The second point these peace crusaders 
stress is that we should immediately seat 
Communist China in the United Nations. 
Wr -a you consider that by an overwhelming 
vote Communist China was recently con- 
demned by the U. N. as an aggressor, a sudden 
seating of Communist China would in effect 
be an invitation to other aggressive-minded 
governments to flout the principles of the 
Charter, and would indeed offer a premium 
for the very sort of aggression we are com- 
bating. 

“Of course, the peace crusaders call for 
atomic arms control. We know what they 
mean by this, too. They mean the highly 
propagandized Soviet plan for atomic arms 
control which the Partisans of Peace so 
zealously promoted while ignoring the 
United States proposal overwhelmingly sup- 


ported by the United Nations with the excep- 
tion of the Soviet bloc. 

“There is no doubt that this crusade for 
peace will try to use the standard weapons 
of the Partisans of Peace—divide and con- 
quer, infiltrate and confuse. I am sure you 
will agree with me that it is the duty of every 
American to reject and expose the false 
motives of this group.” 

The sponsors of this meeting hope to estab- 
lish a permanent United States phony 
peace organization. 

The American Peace Crusade hopes to have 
several thourand participants representing, 
they say, “millions of Americans.” 


A Great Guy—The Taxpayer 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER NORBLAD 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 18, 1951 


Mr. NORBLAD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
herewith an excellent editorial by Mr. 
Elmer Price in the Lincoln County 
(Oreg.) Leader. I coian.end this to the 
atteation of every Member of this body: 


A Great Guy—THE TAXPAYER 


Taxes are something that folks have been 
quibbling about . since our forefathers 
founded the Nation—and their forefathers 
before them. 

But we've noticed this: That people don't 
argue high taxes too much when they can 
see that they are getting value received. 

Too often in Government, officials spend 
money to broaden the scope of their power 
and influence rather than for honest services 
for the citizen. 

A great dea. of the high cost of Govern- 
ment is due to this greediness. Some of it 
is due to inefficiency. All of it is downright 
wasteful. 

But it is a difficult thing to correct. Some 
years ago the Hoover report pointed the way 
to enormous savings in Government, but so 
little of it has been adopted that it is pitiful 
and a bligt on the American political system. 
It stepped on some toes and it trimmed 
power and combined overlapping services. 
Government itself resists such moves all the 
way. 

Here are a few of the things the Hoover 
Commission found: 

1. It costs the Government 2½ cents to 
print and deliver a penny post card. The 
more business you do the more you lose. 

2. The Government owns 3% typewriters 
for each employee using them. 

8. Some Government bureaus are stocked 
up for 50 years to come. 

4. In discharging our obligations to the 
Indians, one person is employed for each 
42 of the 309,000 Indians under Govern- 
ment care. r 

5. We are spending 10% times more today 
in Government than we did 20 years ago 
and this does not include the hidden taxes 
in every loaf of bread, pack of cigarettes, 
can of food, or gallon of gasoline. 

6. There are 14,100,000 people not on the 
Government payroll who are drawing Fed- 
eral checks every month, and this without 
much reference to the real need of many of 
these people. 

The list goes on and on. It is estimated 
that every fourth person in the United States 
today is wholly or partially dependent, in 
Federal, State, or local Government, upon 
you, the great American taxpayer. 

Some place, somewhere, there must be a 
stopping point. 
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Code of Justice for the Armed Services 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 26, 1951 


Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, I offer 
for inclusion in the Rrecorp the very 
pertinent remarks of Hon. Paul A. Dever, 
Governor of the State of Massachusetts, 
This speech was delivered at the grad- 
uation exercises of the Naval School of 
Justice at Newport, R. I., June 22, 1951. 


Captain Hamilton, Mr. Mayor, Captain 
Mott, distinguished guests and students of 
the School of Justice—I always welcome an 
opportunity to meet with the Navy because 
I consider myself a part of it and it a part 
of me. I served with the Navy during the 
last war, and John Fox of my staff—who is 
here with me today—is also a former naval 
officer. Both John and I have retained our 
Reserve status and our direct concern for 
the welfare of the Navy. 

I consider a code of justice for the armed 
services to be an important and essential 
element in the national security picture. 
The reason for this is readily apparent to 
any student of the histories of nations and 
their armies and navies, An efficient Navy 
demands efficient personnel and I think 
it fair to say that efficiency of personnel 
stzms from two interlocking and basic ele- 
ments—discipline and morale. A good sys- 
tem of discipline begets good morale—con- 
trariwise—without proper disciplinary con- 
trol of an armed force you invite demorali- 
zation and defeat. 

A vital factor In the maintenance of dis- 
cipline and morale, and hence efficiency is 
naval justice. It is a subject in which all 
members of the naval service must and 
should take an interest because you are in- 
dividually and collectively—its administra- 
tors The administration of discipline and 
justice in the Navy is an all-hands job and 
one in which all officers should maintain a 
lively interest. It is as important as sea- 
manship, gunnery, or amphibious opera- 
tions. 

Like all of you, I had a working knowledge 
of the Navy's disciplinary and judicial Sys- 
tem as it operated under the old Articles 
for the Government of the Navy. Unlike 
you, however, I have not been educated or 
trained in the new uniform code of justice. 
I imagine the state of my ignorance on the 
subject is not unlike that of the large per- 
centage of naval officers in the fleet. 

I suspect that those who man the ships 
in the far-eastern theater have not been able 
to devote much time to absorb the techni- 
calities and nuances of a completely new 
disciplinary and judicial system. Yet, to do 
their job well, they must gain a working 
knowledge of this new set of judicial tools 
Congress has placed in their hands. The 
training and education you have received 
here will benefit those who cannot come in 
person. Do not take that responsibility 
lightly. 

Since I have already admitted my igno- 
rance on the details of the new Uniform 
Code of Military Justice—it would not be- 
come me to attempt to explain its provisions. 
I have more than a bowing acquaintance, 
however, with the general subject of laws— 
as well as their administration and enforce- 
ment. A few general remarks on the sub- 
ject would not seem, therefore, out of order 
or inapplicable to your particular problem. 

At the outset it will profit us to examine 
into the reasons why Congress, in its wis- 
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‘ciently and sympathetically administered. 


dom, saw fit to give you a new code. You 
may safely assume defects existed in the 
old law. Congress does not initiate legisla- 
tion without cause or good reason, The 
mere fact that no major changes were made 
in the Articles for the Government of the 
Navy since 1862, would be enough to con- 
vince me, without more, that the basic law 
needed an overhauling and a complete 
modernization. 

The recent war served to bring out and 
dramatize the defects and shortcomings of 
our military judicial system. I regard it as 
high tribute to the men who administered 
naval justice under AGN that the system 
worked as successfully as it did. The vast 
majority of them were motivated by a sin- 
cere regard for the fundamental principles 
of justice and a conscientious desire to pro- 
tect the rights of officers and enlisted men, 

But the tools at their disposal had many 
kinds and flaws. They were not organically 
sound. Like any other law which has be- 
come outmoded, revisions were necessary if 
only to correct the ravages of time. The 
law, like any other social institution, must 
keep abreast of the time. The old and 
archaic must be eliminated; new provisions 
reflecting the prevailing spirit of the Ameri- 
can people must be added. 

It has been my experience both as the 
attorney general and as governor of the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts that the 
existence of laws which have failed to re- 
main current, represents a real handicap to 
the efficient administration of justice. This 
axiom is no less true in the field of military 
justice. 

The errors and inadequacies of military 
justice which were disclosed in World War 
II resulted in the Uniform Code of Military 
Justice. In a literal sense the new law 
represents the will of the American people 
speaking through their chosen representa- 
tives. The new code was drafted only after 
exhaustive surveys and studies. 

The Uniform Code of Military Justice 
represents the combined efforts of not only 
the and the Military Establish- 
ment, but also such Nation-wide organiza- 
tions as the American Bar Association, the 
American Legion, the VFW, and the National 
Guard Association. I can safely say that 
the new code which you will be called upon 
to administer is the outgrowth of the most 
comprehensive study of military justice ever 
conducted in the history of our country. 
The code itself is living testimony of the 
painstaking care which was employed in its 
preparation. - 

I do not believe the Uniform Code of Mili- 
tary Justice is a perfect document. It has 
been my experience that very few laws, no 
matter How carefully drafted, are without 
defects, particularly if they represent radical 
departure from existing law. I believe a 
law, so carefully considered and drafted, 
as this one, represents a substantial improve- 
ment. Many of the defects in the judicial 
tools used by you in the past have been 
sharpened and made more precise. The law, 
in and of itself, is not an automatic guar- 
anty that the disciplinary and judicial sys- 
tem of the Navy will be improved. If there 
is one message I can bring you from my 
experience as a practicing lawyer, and as a 
public servant, it is this: A law is no better 
than the qualities of those persons who ad- 
minister it. The late Chief Justice Charles 
Evans Hughes expressed this thought when 
he said, “For the law is naught but words, 
save as the law is administered.” 

A law does not exist in a vacuum. The 
acid test of any statute is the manner in 
which it is applied to each and every fact 
situation that arises under its terms. 
Indeed, the very provisions of any law are 
largely meaningless until they are inter- 
preted in light of specific facts. From actual 
experience, I can cite laws which surmounted 
the ‘iandicaps of faulty construction and 
ambiguous language because they were effi- 


On the other hand, I know of no law which 
successfully removed the obstacles of care- 
less, unthinking administration. 

This, then, is the challenge and responsi- 
bility each one of you face today. The ad- 
ministration of justice in the Navy is prop- 
erly the concern of the Navy as a whole. As 
distinguished from the civilian judicial sys- 
tem where the administration of justice is 
the particular concern of the courts and 
the lawyers, the Navy draws upon all its offi- 
cers, regardless of their training or educa- 
tional background, to implement justice. 
Indeed, it can be properly stated that the 
success of the new code rests in the main 
upon those who have had no special training 
in the field of law. In this sense, it will be 
your responsibility to bring the knowledge 
you have learned here at the school of jus- 
tice to those in your commands who as yet 
have not been privileged to have received 
this special training. 


But to return to the essence of my mes- 


sage—a law is no better than its adminis- 
trators. Bear in mind constantly that each 
time you participate in a case under the new 
code as investigating officer, counsel, or mem- 
ber of the court you are laying a small tile 
in a mosaic whose total effect will be to de- 
termine the success or failure of the new 
law. Each task, no matter how seemingly 
unimportant, contributes to the over-all re- 
sult. The fact that the Uniform Code of 
Military Justice was brought about by a 
popular demand for improvement, and does, 
in fact, represent such improvement, will 
amount to nothing if you fail in your re- 
sponsiblilities. 

And what are these responsibilities? In 
the first place, it should be your high re- 
solve to follow the spirit as well as the letter 
of the new code. 

Your responsibilities for administering the 
new system of naval justice do not differ in 
kind from my own as governor. Regard- 
less of what your personal feelings may be 
concerning the new system, it is your re- 
sponsibility to give it a fair administration, 
Just as any defects in my administration, 
real or fancied, are brought to my atten- 
tion—and somewhat forcibly too, I might 
add—so also will the Navy be called to ac- 
count for poor administration of the new 
code. It is a matter of record in the con- 
gressional debate on the subject that the 
Congress intends to follow closely the ad- 
ministration of this law. 

Secondly, be diligent and thorough in your 
administration of the new system. I am 
aware that for most of you, your assigned 
duties in the feld of military justice will be 
collateral to your primary duties. Don't 
regard “collateral” as being the equivalent 
of “less important.” Remember a court 
martial is no less Federal court than is the 
Supreme Court of the United States. In 
some respects, courts martial have greater 
power than any existing State court. As 
defense counsel you perform the same func- 
tions and owe the same obligations to the 
accused as does a lawyer to his client in 
criminal cases in civilian courts. The fact 
that you may not have had the same legal 

as a civilian lawyer may demand 
greater effort and more careful preparation 
on your part. It does not excuse an inade- 
quate performance of your duties, Simi- 
larly, a district attorney has no greater 
responsibilities than does the trial counsel, 

The successful administration of any law 
demands two basic attributes: First, and fore- 
most, the honest attempt to administer the 
law in the spirit in which it was written; 
and second, a thoroughgoing knowledge of 
provisions of the law and a full acceptance 
of the responsibilities they entail. 

Again I eriphasize that the end result of 
tae new code, like the end result of any law, 
depends on the quality of administration, 
Those who administer a law can make or 
breal. it. Duiing the trying time when the 
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Navy as a whole is relatively unfamiliar with 
the changes brought about by the new code, 
the responsibility will largely rest with you 
who have received special training under 
the new system. 

Keep in mind that the manner in which 
the new code is administered will determine 
the pattern of its administration in the 
years to come, and you, to a large extent, 
will be responsible for the initial adminis- 
tration of justice under the UCMJ. It is 
within your power to determine the shape of 
things to come. May I congratulate each 
of you and wish you success in the challenge 
which is yours today. 


Shall We Waste More Billions? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES T. PATTERSON 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 21, 1951 


Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Speaker, the 
public is becoming more aroused to the 
dangers of the proposed Rains amend- 
ment to the Defense Production Act. 

The conference yesterday of Repre- 
sentatives in Congress from industrial 
centers of the Nation drew spontaneous 
opposition to the proposal. There was 
general agreement that adoption of this 
course would weaken the defense struc- 
ture of the Nation and disrupt continued 
production of war material. The incon- 
sistencies and inequities of the Rains 
amendment were thoroughly discussed 
and understood. I have no doubt that 
we in the industrial Northeast will be 
joined by patriotic and far-sighted 
Members elsewhere in positive opposi- 
tion to this proposal. 

Contained in the committee version of 
the Defense Production Act is a pro- 
vision which would reward inefñciency by 
Government decree. Preference in in- 
dustry location and in Government con- 
tract awards is specified for areas which 
“are not fully utilizing their employed 
labor forces—as indicated by a relatively 
low rate of production per worker.” 
When the production rate per worker is 
low, it is obvious that inefficiency exists. 
Yet the taxpayers are being asked to 
subsidize this proposition. 

The tremendous cost of uprooting es- 
tablished industrial facilities and trans- 
planting them to some remote area can- 
not be calculated: The cost in human 
misery to millions of skilled workers and 
their families cannot be registered in 
terms of currency. 

It is impossible to consider that Con- 
gress, representing the citizens of this 
Nation in legislative session, could en- 
tertain the idea of enacting this economic 
monstrosity. 

An editorial on the subject from the 
Meriden (Conn.) Daily Journal and 
similar sentiments from the Bridgeport 
Chamber of Commerce are included with 
these remarks: 

[From the Meriden Daily Journal of June 
25, 1951] 
RAINS AMENDMENT 

Representative James T. PATTERSON has 
found good reason for concern in an amend- 
ment to the bill providing for an extension 
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of the 1950 Defense Production Act, which 
is now before Congress. Statutory authority 
for imposing specific controls upon the na- 
tional economy is contained in the measure. 
Tacked to it is a provision introduced by 
Representative Rains which has already been 
accepted by the House Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency. Under this provision, 
Government procurement agencies would, 
under direction of the President, give prece- 
dence and preference to “dispersing produc- 
tive capacity for purposes of national secu- 
rity.” Further sections provide that prior 
consideration be given to counties of gov- 
ernmental subdivisions which “are not fully 
utilizing their employed labor forces—are 
underdeveloped industrially—have not re- 
tained their natural increase in population 
or are relatively less vulnerable to enemy 
attack.” 

Concealed in this fancy wording, Repre- 
sentative PATTERSON believes, is a very real 
threat to New England. It means that future 
governmental contracts would probably be 
placed in less densely populated and less 
industrially developed areas of the Nation. 
New England would be passed up when it 
came to giving out defense work, and ex- 
tensive unemployment would be almost cer- 
tain to result. 

Representative PATTERSON has sent a letter 
to both the majority and minority leaders 
of the House requesting a conference of New 
England Representatives to consider united 
action against the Rains amendment. We 
hope that this message will be productive of 
results. 

Certainly there is no excuse at the present 
time for the dispersal scheme contemplated. 
There is no excuse for taking from New Eng- 
land the defense work which these States 
are so well qualified to do for the protection 
of the country. There is no excuse for mov- 
ing such work out into the wide-open spaces 
and setting up whole new plants, largely at 
Government expense, to perform operations 
which are right up New England's alley. 

New England Congressmen should exert 
their best efforts to see to it that the Rains 
amendment is eliminated from the bill. 


BRIDGEPORT CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
Bridgeport, Conn., June 26, 1951. 
Hon. JAMES T. PATTERSON, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN PATTERSON: By this 
time you have undoubtedly received many 
complaints of the discriminatory nature of 
the proposed amendment to the Defense 
Production Act which would prohibit ex- 
pansion of defense incustries in this State 
by giving the Federal Government the power 
to withhold loans and tax amortization 
privileges to defense industries in areas more 
highly industrialized than the average in 
the country. 

Our board of directors wish to add their 
objection to this amendment and I was in- 
structed to notify you to this effect. 

Most of Connecticut including Fairfield 
County would, under this amendment, be 
ineligible to receive loans or amortization 
privileges. 

The West and the South are using every 
means to not only hold back our industry, 
but to take it away from us; and it is our 
belief that the New England delegation in 
Congress should show a united front to such 
a serious threat. 

We earnestly hope that your strongest 
efforts will be used in defeating this 
O’Mahoney-Sparkman proposal. 

Very cordially yours, 
RAYMOND L. FRENCH, 
Executive Secretary. 


Ceiling Prices of Beef Items Sold at Retail 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
0 


F 
HON. BEN F. JENSEN 
OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 27, 1951 
Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, I am cer- 
tain a lot of housewives will want to 
read the first amendment to OPS ceil- 
ing-price regulations on beef items sold 


` at retail in order to be sure they are not 


charged more than Mike allows. 

Under leave to extend my own re- 
marks, I am pleased to include a letter 
to me from Mr. Wayne Marshall, and a 


- copy of the amendment referred to: 


Torin, Iowa, June 20, 1951. 

Dear Sir: Can you tell me who can make 
heads or tails of such gobbledy-gook as the 
enclosed sheet? It looks to me like the small 
grocer who can’t afford to hire a lawyer or 
c. p. a. (who probably can’t make heads or 
tails of it either) to explain things to him 
has no choice except to quit selling beef or 
go out of business altogether. Most of us 
have quit selling beef anyway. We can’t 
buy it. 


MARSHALL'S STORE, 
WAYNE MARSHALL. 


CPR 25—CEILING Prices or Beer ITEMS SOLD 
AT RETAIL 


(Ceiling Price Regulation 25, Amendment 1) 
MISCELLANEOUS AMENDMENTS 


Pursuant to the Defense Production Act 
of 1950 (Public Law 774, 81st Cong.), Execu- 
tive Order 10161 (15 F. R. 6105), Economic 
Stabilization Agency General Order No. 2 (16 
F. R. 738), Delegation of Authority by the 
Secretary of Agriculture to the Economic 
Stabilization Agency with Respect to the Al- 
location of Meat (16 F. R. 1272) and Eco- 
nomic Stabilization Agency General Order 5 
(16 F. R. 1273) this amendment 1 to Ceiling 
Price Regulation 25 is hereby issued. 


STATEMENT OF CONSIDERATIONS 


This amendment makes a change in the 
price of certain primal cuts sold by retailers 
who have operated locker plants, adds new 
definitions of retail beef cuts, omits certain 
previously defined retail beef cuts and beef 
variety meats and beef byproducts, estab- 
lishes a ceiling price for tongues, changes 
the ceiling prices for chuck arm and chuck 
blade steaks and pot roasts, English cuts, 
bone-in rumps and tails, and corrects cer- 
tain errors appearing in Ceiling Price Regu- 
lation 25. 

1. It was intended by Ceiling Price Regula- 
tion 25 to provide locker plants with the full 
wholesaler addition of $2.25 per hundred- 
weight on sales of certain primal cuts to 
consumers. Due to an error, that regulation 
provided these retailers with only $1.25 per 
hundredweight of the wholcsaler addition, 
This amendment corrects the error. 

2. This amendment defines those retail 
beef cuts which were not defined by, but for 
which ceiling prices were provided by, Ceil- 
ing Price Regulation 25 and omi‘s from the 
definition of retail beef cuts and beef variety 
meats and beef byproducts those items which 
were defined by, but for which ceiling prices 
were not provided by, Ceiling Price Regula- 
tior 25. 

3. At the time Ceiling Price Regulation 25 
was issued, it was not possible to provide a 
ceiling price for tongues without delaying 
the issuance of the regulation. Since that 
time the ceiling prices for tongues have been 
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calculated and they are established in this 
amendment. 

4. In establishing retail beef ceiling prices 
an attempt was made to maintain certain 
historical price relationships among the vari- 
ous retail beef cuts. In specific instances, 
normal historical relationships have changed 
in view of marked shifts in consumer pur- 
chases from the more expensive to the less 
expensive cuts. This shift in consumers’ 
preference has exerted upward pressures on 
historically inexpensive cuts and downward 
pressures on historically expensive cuts. To 
bring these retail cuts in line with existing 
new relationships, price adjustments were 
found to be necessary in the case of arm 
chvck, blade chuck, English cut and rump, 
bone-in. Moreover, it seemed desirable to 
provide a single price for arm chuck and 
blade chuck since distinctions between the 
two were not clearly discernible. For pur- 
poses of enforcement, this would obviously 
provide additional advantages and is neces- 
sary to prevent evasions of Ceiling Price 
Regulation 25. 

In formulating this amendment, the Direc- 
tor of Price Stabilization has consulted with 
industry representatives to the extent prac- 
ticable and has given full consideration to 
their recommendations. In his judgment 
the provisions of this amendment are gen- 
erally fair and equitable and are necessary 
to effectuate the purposes of title IV of the 
Defense Production Act of 1950. 

So far as practicable, the Director of Price 
Stabilization gave due consideration to the 
national effort to achieve maximum produc- 
tion in furtherance of the Defense Produc- 
tion Act of 1950; to prices prevailing during 
the period from May 24, 1950, to June 24, 
1950, inclusive; and to revelant factors of 
general applicability. 


AMENDATORY PROVISIONS 


Ceiling Price Regulation 25 is amended in 
the following respects: 

1. The sentence immediately preceding the 
caption “Retail price and grade differen- 
tials” in the statement of considerations is 
amended to read as follows: These beef 
products remain under the General Ceiling 
Price Regulation or Ceiling Price Regula- 
tions 15 and 16.” 

2. Section 13 (c) is amended as follows: 
Insert the words “to a retailer” between the 
words “cut if sold” and the words “by a 
wholesaler.” 

3. Section 40 (a) is amended as follows: 

(a) Substitute the words “Chuck arm pot 
roast” for the words “Chuck arm pot roast 
(boneless)”; and 

(b) Substitute the words “Chuck or 
shoulder (boneless)"” for the words “Chuck 
or shoulder.” 

4. Section 42 (k) is amended as follows: 
Substitute the word “Flank” for the word 
“Plank.” 

5. The last two lines of section 50 (h) are 
amended to read as follows: the cut, the 
net weight of the meat contained in the 
package and, except for ground beef, the 
grade of beef.” 

6. Appendix 5 (c) (4) is amended by in- 
serting immediately after the sentence end- 
ing with the words “rolled and tied”, the 
following sentence: “The tenderloin means 
the tenderloin muscle meeting the specifica- 
tions and requirements as set forth in Ceil- 
ing Price Regulation 24.” 

7. Appendix 5 (c) is amended by omitting 
therefrom the entire paragraph numbered 
(5). 

8. Appendix 5 (g) (2) is amended as 
follows: 

(a) Substitute the words “Brisket (bone- 
less) fresh or cured, deckle on” for the words 
“Brisket (boneless) fresh or cured”; and 

(b) Substitute the words “Boneless 
brisket, fresh or cured, deckle on,” for the 
words “Boneless brisket, fresh or cured.” 
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9. Appendix 5 (g) is amended Mae inserting 
immediately preceding Appendix 5 (h) the 
following paragraph: 

“(3) Brisket (boneless), fresh or cured, 
deckle off: Boneless brisket, fresh or cured, 
deckle off, means that part of the brisket 
remaining after all the bones, intercostal 
meat and deckle have been removed. The 
deckle shall be removed at the natural seam 
leaving the thick layer of fat attached to the 
deckle and exposing the lean meat surface 
lying directly below. This lean surface shall 
be free of all fat except minute flakes of fat 
that adhere closely to the lean after the 
deckle has been removed. The hard fat along 
the sternum edge (the area on the bone side 
of the brisket which is adjacent to and di- 
rectly under the sternum bone) of the bone- 
less brisket shall be trimmed level with the 
boned surface of the brisket and to within 
¥ inch of the lean lying between this hard 
fat and the border of skin surface fat. All 
ragged pieces of meat from both bone and 
skin side of the boneless (deckle off) bris- 
ket and all fat in excess of 1 inch of the 
outside skin surface, including the breast 
curve, shall be removed. The web muscle 
(full lip) shall be left attached with the 
thin tissue edge, trimmed tc expose the nar- 
row portion of lean meat.” 

10. Appendix 8 is amended by omitting 
the paragraphs lettered (c) and (h) and 
by relettering paragraphs lettered (d) 
through (g), inclusive, and (i) through (s), 
inclusive, as follows: 

(a) The paragraphs lettered (d), (e), (f), 
and (g), respectively, shall be relettered as 
paragraphs (c), (d), (e), and (f), respec- 
tively; and 

(b) The paragraphs lettered (i), (j), (K), 
(), (m), (n), (o), (p), (q), (r), and (s), 
respectively, shall be relettered as paragraphs 
(g), (h), (i), (J), (k), (1), (m), (n), (0), 
(p), and (q), respectively. 

11. Section 42 (j) is amended by substi- 
tuting the numbers “.68” for the numbers 
“58” in the line beginning “IV. Ground 
beef” in the column headed “Com’l.” 

12, Section 5 (c) (3) is amended as fol- 
lows: Insert the word “special” before the 
world “ground” in Rules 1, 2, 3, and 4. 

13. (a) Section 41 (a) is amended as fol- 
lows: 

1. Add to the top half of the table, below 
the line commencing with the word “Ud- 
ders”, a new line stating: “under the first 
column, ‘Tongues’; under columns 1 and 2, 
‘56’; under columns 3, 4, and 5, ‘.55’; un- 
der columns 6 and 6A, ‘.54’; and under col- 
umns 7 and 8 *.55’.” 

2. Add to the bottom half of the table, 
below the line commencing with the word 
“Udders”, a new line stating: “under the 

‘first column ‘Tongues’; under column 9, 
„54 under columns 10, 11, and 12, ‘.55'; 
under columns 13N, 13S, 14N, and 148, 56“; 
and under column 15, 57.“ 

3. Change the line commencing with the 
word “Tails” in the top half of the table 
as follows: “under column 1, substitute 
the numbers 39 for the numbers *‘.40’; un 
der columns 3 and 4, substitute the numbers 
‘38’; for the numbers 39“; and under col- 
umns 7 and 8, substitute the numbers *.38' 
for the numbers 39“; and 

4. Change the line commencing with the 
word “Tails” in the bottom half of the table 
as follows: “under columns 9 and 10, sub- 
stitute the numbers 37 for the numbers 
‘38’; under column 12, substitute the num- 
bers ‘.38’ for the numbers 39“; under col- 
umns 138, 14N, and 14S, substitute the num- 
bers ‘.39’ for the numbers ‘.40’; and under 
column 15, substitute the numbers 40 for 
the numbers ‘.41’.” 

(b) Section 41 (a) (1) is amended as fol- 
lows: 

1. Add to the table, below the line com- 
mencing with the word “Udders”, a new line 
stating: “under the first column ‘tongues’; 
under columns 1, 2, and 3, ‘.54’; under col- 


umns 4 and 5, ‘.53’; under columns 6 and 6A, 
*.52’; under columns 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, and 12, 
‘53’; under columns 12N, 138, 14N, and 148, 
*.54’; and under column 15, ‘.55' ”; and 

2. Change the line commencing with the 
words “Tails”, as follows: “under column 1, 
substitute the numbers 38“ for the num- 
bers ‘.39’; under columns 2 and 3, substitute 
the numbers 37 for the numbers 38“; un- 
der columns 12, 13N, and 138, substitute the 
numbers 37 for the numbers 38“; under 
columns 14N and 14S, substitute the num- 
bers ‘.38’ for the numbers 39“; and under 
column 15, substitute the numbers 38“ for 
the numbers ‘.40".” 

(c) Section 41 (a) (2) is amended as fol- 
lows: 

1. Add to the table, below the line com- 
mencing with the word Udders“, a new line 
stating: under the first column, ‘tongues’; 
under columns 1 and 2, ‘.52’; under columns 
3, 4, and 5, 51 under columns 6 and 6A, 
*.50’; under columns 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, and 12, 
*51’; under columns 13N. 188. 14N, and 148, 
*.52’; and inder column 15, . 53 and 

2. Change the line commencing with the 
word “Tails”, as follows: “under column 1, 
substitute the numbers ‘.36’ for the numbers 
88“; under columns 2 and 3, substitute the 
numbers 36“ for the numbers 37“; under 
columns 4 and 5, substitute the numbers *.35° 
for the numbers ‘36’; under columns 7 and 
8, substitute numbers ‘.35’ for the numbers 
*36’; under column 11, substitute the num- 
bers ‘.35’ for the numbers ‘.36’; under col- 
umns 12, 13N, 13S, 14N, and 14S, substitute 
the numbers ‘.36’ for the numbers ‘.37’; and 
under column 15, substitute the numbers 
37“ for the numbers ‘.39’.” 

(d) Section 42 (r) is amended as follows: 

1. Add to the top half of the table, below 


Group 1 and 2 stores 


Choice} Good 


Com. |Utility| Choice] Good | Com. Utility Choice) Good | Com. Utility 
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the line commencing with the word “Tails,” 
a new line stating: “under the first column, 
‘Tongues’; under column 1, 46“; under col- 
umns 2, 3, 4 and 5, 45“; under columns 6 
and 6A, ‘.44’; and under columns 7 and 8, 
“45°.” 

2. Add to the bottom half of the table, 
below the line commencing with the word 
“Tails”, a new line stating: under the 
first column, ‘Tongues’; under columns 9 
and 10, 44“; under columns 11, 12 and 13N, 
*45"; under columns 138, 14N and 14S, 46“; 
and under column 15, ‘.47’.” 

3. Change the line corsmencing with the 
word “Tails” in the top half of the table 
as follows: “under columns 1 and 2, substi- 
tute the numbers 32“ for the numbers 387; 
under columns 3, 4 and 5, substitute the 
numbers ‘31’ for the numbers 37; under 
columns 6 and 6A, substitute the numbers 
‘30 for the numbers 36“; and under col- 
umns 7 and 8, substitute the numbers 317 
for the numbers ‘.37'”; and 

4. Change the line commencing with the 
word “Tails” in the bottom half of the table 
as follows: “under columns 9 and 10, substi- 
tute the numbers ‘.30’ for the numbers *.36’; 
under column 11, substitute the numbers 
31 for the numbers 37; under column 12, 
substitute the numbers 31 for the numbers 
* 38’; under columns 13N, 138, 14N and 148, 
substitute the numbers 32“ for the num- 
bers ‘.38’; and under column 15, substitute 
the numbers 33“ for the numbers ‘.39’.” 


14. The ceiling price lists provided in sec- 
tion 40, are amended as follows: 

(a) There shall be subtracted the follow- 
ing respective amounts from the respective 
ceiling prices provided in section 40 for the 
following cuts and grades for the following 
store groups in all zones: 


Group 3 and 4 stores Group 3B and 4B stores 


For example, if you are a group 3 store 
in zone 14-N, section 40 provides that your 
ceiling price for rump (bone in) of Choice 
grade shall be $0.85. This amendment pro- 
vides that $0.06 shall be subtracted from the 
ceiling price. Accordingly, your ceiling price 


for rump (bone in) of Choice grade becomes 
$0.79. 


(b) There shall 5 added the following 
respective amounts to the respective ceiling 
prices provided in on 40 for the follow- 
ing cuts and grades for the following store 
groups in all zones: 


Group 1 and 2 stores 


Chuck blade pot roast.. 
Short loin beef (whole) 
Rib beef (Whole) 


15. The ceiling price lists provided in sec- 
tion 42 (a) through 42 (q), inclusive, are 
amended as follows: 

(a) There shall be subtracted the follow- 
ing respective amounts from the respective 
ceiling prices provided in section 42 (a) 
through 42 (q), inclusive, for the following 


cuts and grades in all zones: 


Cut Choice} Good | Com. | Utility 

Chuck arm (bone in) : 
8 $0.12 | $0.12 | $0.12 | $0.12 
Chuck arm pot roast 12 12 12 12 
En; 8 — . 12 12 11 . 10 
Rump (bone in) . .05 . .05 


(b) There shall be added the following 
respective amounts to the respective ceiling 


Group 3 and 4 stores Group 3B and 4B stores 


$0.01 | $0.01 

OL OL 

— +05 +08 
12 12 


prices provided in section 42 (a) through 
42 (q), inclusive, for the following cuts and 
grades in all zones: 


Cut Choice} Good | Com. Utility 


Chuck blade (bone in) 

Oo Se RES 
Chuck blade pot roas! 
Short loin beef (whole) 
Rib beef (Whole) 


16. Section 14 (b) is amended by deleting 
the words “sections 53, 55 or 58” and sub- 
stituting therefor the words “Appendixes 


3. 5 or 8.” 


(Sec. 704, Public Law 774, 8ist Cong.) 
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Effective date: This amendment shall be- 
come effective on May 14, 1951. 
MICHAEL V. DISALLE, 
Director of Price Stabilization. 
May 11, 1951. 


Many United States Workers Worry 
Needlessly, CSC Official Says 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD H. REES 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 27, 1951 


Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, 
I am including in the Record a state- 
ment by Mr. Richard E. Seneder, an 
employee in the Information Division of 
the Civil Service Commission, that re- 
cently appeared in the Washington, 
Times-Herald under the column of U. S. 
and US, by Howard Lewis. 

Mr. Seneder is from Herington in the 
Fourth Congressional District of Kansas. 
His statement, I think, is a somewhat 
different and constructive approach with 
respect to Government employment. It 
is worthy of the consideration of the 
Members of Congress and is most help- 
ful to people employed in Government 
service. 

The statement follows: 


Many UNITED STATES WORKERS WORRY 
NEEDLESSLY, CSC OFFICIAL SAYS 


High on the wall of my office is a motto 
which reads “This is a good day.” 

Ordinarily I do not go in for mottoes, but 

` this one seems to me to be worth having 
around. 

It has caused more or less questioning, 
and many have wondered why I thought it 
was a good day any day. 

But why not? 

I have a job that I like. 

I get paid regularly. 

I have the privileges of generous annual 
and sick leave. 

I enjoy the confidenge of a number of 
people who believe that I can be trusted, 
that I have integrity, that I will do the 
job that needs to be done. For me, it isa 
good day any day. 

And I am sure it is a pretty good day for 
most Federal employees. The great majority 
of them are doing substantial, worth-while 
work. Most of them have jobs for which 
they are qualified. They have opportunity 
for advancement, and most of them have 
opportunity for doing a real service in return 
for the privilege they enjoy as Government 
workers, 

I am convinced also that most Federal 
employees worry a lot needlessly. They see 
headlines daily which confuse them as to 
whether they will be doing the same work 
tomorrow, whether they will get the same 
pay for doing it, and even whether in this 
atomic age they have any place to do it in. 

Most of these fears are needless. Federal 
employees over the years have fared well. 

Congress has seldom passed legislation that 
has affected them adversely. Most of it has 
been good, helpful, advantageous. 

Not always have the employees secured the 
full amount of pay, or leave, or the correction 
of inequalities that they have desired. 

There have been some injustices to some 
groups or individuals, but in general, the ad- 
vance toward better working conditions, 


better pay, more progressive personnel ad- 


ministration, has been a steady one. 


Some of us, sometimes, are prone to think 
of the Government service as a thing apart 
and separate from Congress. 

It too, is a part of the Federal Govern- 
ment, and Members are Federal employees, 
paid from the Treasury. 

They are taxpayers, even as you and I. 
And most of them are hard-working, sincere, 
conscientious workers, who put in many 
hours of work when you and I are off duty. 

And they are just as anxious as any other 
Federal worker that the great mass of em- 
ployees be satisfied, contented, and be af- 
forded an opportunity for advancement and 
progress, even as they and their employees 
want a similar chance to get ahead. 

One of the things that they have to think 
about is the total effect of legislation, not 
only on the employee, but on the country as 
an employer and the whole national econ- 
-omy. Many time legislation must be limited 
and controlled by the capacity of the econ- 
omy to bear the expense. 

Congressmen, generally, are friends of the 
Federal employees and their past records 
bear out that statement. 

So don’t worry too much about the head- 
lines that you see about what Congress is 
going to do. Most of it won't happen, and 
what does take place, in the long run, will 
probably be good for you. 

Part of the duties that I have in this 
division entails listening to many of the 
problems that employees have with working 
conditions or supervisors. 

Probably 90 percent of the difficulty that 
employees have in adjusting themselves in a 
particular agency lies in the attitude of the 
employee himself. 

One of the first rules is to find out what 
your supervisor wants, and give it to him 
the way he wants it. He is being paid to 
know that his method is right. If you can't 
do it that way, get another job, where you 
fall in line with the accepted procedure. 
That doesn’t mean that a wrong method has 
to be continued, or that what you think 
doesn't count. 

Nearly any supervisor will be glad to talk 
over better methods, but always keep in 
mind that he knows most of and frequently 
all of the angles on a problem, whereas you 
may have only those that touch you. 

Work with him, as a team, and you'll agree 
that it is a good day, 

Most of us have personal problems, in 
many fields of endeavor. We worry about 
them, and our work suffers. Most of the 
things we worry about fail to materialize, but 
the day that we let that worry predominate 
will not be a good day. 

You have only to think back a few years, 
sometimes only a few months, to realize how 
useless your fears have been in the past, and 
out of your own personal experiences gain 
confidence in the future of this Nation, the 
Federal Goverment, your job, and eventually 
perhaps the world. 


Reduce Long Vacations—Cut Spending 
But Guard Efficiency 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
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HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 26, 1951 


Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I offer for inclusion the follow- 
ing editorial from a recent issue of the 
New Orleans Item: 
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REDUCE LONG VACATIONS—CUT SPENDING But 
GUARD EFFICIENCY - 


Apparently the cries for governmental 
economy are having their effect on the 
Senate. 

Every appropriations request coming be- 
fore the upper Chamber has been getting 
the same ax: a 10-percent cut in payroll 
funds. 

This would be a commendable procedure— 
if at the same time steps were taken to pre- 
serve the efficiency of the agencies affected. 

But as it stands now, an “administrator 
is told to reduce his staff by 10 percent but 
is given no power to increase the output of 
the remaining employees. 

What should accompany the funds cuts 
is legislation changing Federal working con- 
ditions. And Senator Paut Douctas, it 
seems to us, has suggested appropriate meas- 
ures in that regard. 

He recommends, in brief, that the vaca- 
tion periods and sick leaves granted Federal 
employees be shortened and that a closer 
check be made on extra expenses reported 
by bureau chiefs. 

Most Federal employees, he points out, 
get 5% weeks of vacation and 3 weeks sick 
leave each year. (The Postal Department is 
one exception to this.) 

This amounts to putting in 31 less days of 
work a year than the average private em- 
ployee doing a comparable job. 

By cutting Federal vacation time to the 
more prevalent 2 or 3 weeks, DoucLas esti- 
mates that an additional 4 to 6 million 
man-weeks of work could be gained from 
present personnel. 

And there would be no longer the necessity 
of hiring extra people to fill in for those on 
vacation. 

In this manner, a 10-percent pay cut would 
result in no loss of service. 

Concerning needless expenses incurred by 
various agencies, Douactas points to the case 
of one executive who uses three Government 
cars—one for himself, one for his wife, and 
one for his kids when they come home from 
school for a vacation. 

He suspects this sort of practice, although 
forbidden by law, is not unique. And he 
urges a thoroughgoing clean-up. 

A little more than a year ago Senator 
DovucLas made substantially these same rec- 
ommendations, but employee associations 
and patronage-minded Congressmen beat 
them down. 

Now, at a time when the activities of Gov- 
ernment agencies have become increasingly 
important and yet only a minimum of money 
can be diverted from defense spending, Con- 
gress might be more receptive to the ideas 
of this former economist. 


Memorial Exercises at the Hall of Flags 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FOSTER FURCOLO 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 27, 1951 


Mr. FURCOLO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I am includ- 
ing the following speech which was de- 
livered by Dr. Daniel M. O'Leary, presi- 
dent of the State Teachers College of 
Lowell, Mass.: 

MEMORIAL EXERCISES, HALL OF FLAGS, STATE 
House, Boston, Mass., May 25, 1951 

(Memorial exercises were conducted at the 
Hall of Flags on Friday, May 25, 1951, by 
Bay State Camp, No. 61, Sons of Union Vet- 
erans of the Civil War, under the leader- 
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ship of Commander Joseph F. O'Connell, Jr. 
Also assistiig in the program were Rev. 
George Driver, Senior “ice Commander Lena- 
han O'Connell (assistant attorney general), 
and Secretary Henry F. Weiler.) — 


THE HALL OF FLAGS 


We meet today in Memorial Hall, by many 
known as the Hall of Flags, a shrine dedi- 
cated to the memory of successive generations 
of warriors who died on many bloody battle- 
fields that the heritage of freedom might 
never grow dim. 

Once each generation, it seems, that men 
must die to purchase with their blood re- 
demption for the land. And so in 1900 at 
the turn of the century this hall was built 
to enshrine the banners under which they 
died, and to remind our people of the price 
which has been paid in the past and will 
be required again and again in the future. 
For freedom can never be purchased with 
gold. It must be paid for by blood. Here 
in niches rest the symbols of that sacrifice, 
the tokens of payment that America might 
live in the deaths of its finest sons. 

Erect and peaceful at last, the banners 
stand in the eight niches built to receive 
them. First in order of time and of glory 
are the 311 flags once carried by Massachu- 
setts regiments in the Civil War now furled 
for eternity in the four niches nearest to 
the main entrance and to the main exit 
from the hall. Among them is a fragment 
of the flag that flew over Fort Sumter dur- 
ing the first fighting of the Civil War. Near 
it rests the green flag of the Irish Brigade, 
and the flag of the Massachusetts Second 
Regiment with shattered staves whose heroic 
wearers were twice in succession shot down 
at Gettysburg, until a third soldier snatched 
it aloft from their dying hands and carried 
it on to victory. 

Six of these flags were once captured by 
the Confederates but later return by South- 
ern States in exchange for some of their 
own captive banners in a gesture of fraternal 
reunion, Many of these Civil War banners, 
though carefully patched, still show the scars 
of shot and shell and the faded blood stains 
of their martyred bearers. 

At the time of their acceptance and dedica- 
tion in 1865, Governor Andrews declared: 
“These banners are returned to the govern- 
ment of the Commonwealth through wel- 
come hands. Borne one by one, out of this 
Capitol during more than 4 years of Civil 
War as the symbols of the Nation and the 
Commonwealth, they come back again, borne 
hither by surviving representatives of the 
same heroic regiments to which they were 
entrusted. 

“Proud memories of many fields, sweet 
memories alike of valor and of friendship, 
sad memories of fraternal strife, tender, 
memories of our fallen brothers and sons 
whose dying eyes looked last upon their 
flaming folds, exultant memories of the 
great and final victories of our country, im- 
mortal memories with immortal honors 
blended—twine around these splintered 
staves, weave themselves along the warp 
and woof of these familiar flags, war-worn, 
begrimed and baptized with blood.” 

The Civil War heroes who fought beneath 
these banners, the men who bore them to 
victory all are dead. But the flags live on to 
remind us of their valor and their deeds, 
with witnesses of glories past. And you, their 
sons, present here today, live on to follow in 
their footsteps, to inherit their traditions, 
to answer the challenge of the future as they 
did the challenge of the past. 

Here in the nearest niche to my left stand 
banners borne by another generation of 
Massachusetts warriors in the Spanish- 
American War of 1898. Twenty-one flags 
stand here, folded in rest, never to fly again 
over battleship or battlefield. Many of them 
are naval banners, for that war was fought 
more on the sea than on the land. Among 
them is the banner of General Miles whose 
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Massachusetts troops almost unaided liber- 
ated Puerto Rico from Spanish misrule. I, 
myself, have seen in the City Hall of San 
Juan, the capital of Puerto Rico, a tablet 
listing the names of those American boys 


-Who died in 1898 in the only battle fought on 


Puerto Rican soil that the island might be 
free. Almost very name on that list was 
a son of Massachusetts. These are the ban- 
ners they bore. 3 i 

Said Governor Walcott in accepting them 
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CARE OF FLEET Post OFFICE, 
San Francisco, Calif., June 17, 1951. 
Representative OVERTON BROOKS, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear MR. Brooks: I have just finished 
reading your statements in the issue of the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD dealing with the com- 
promise draft bill. 

I need not tell you what we veteran re- 
servists think of the double cross we were 


in 1901: “So long as a single thread of these again handed. What does Congress hope to 


silken fabrics resist the slow ravages of 
time, these banners shall be jealously and 
reverently guarded by the Ccmmonwealth to 
teach their lesson of patriotism and loyalty 
and breathe their inspiration to the genera- 
tions that are to come after us.” 

The remaining three niches contain the 
flags carried by Massachusetts units in the 
battles of the First World War. Eighty- 
two flags stand here. Flags that once flew 
over Flanders field. Flags borne in the bat- 
tles of the Atlantic against the U-boats 
stealthy murderers of the deep. Flags 
borne triumphantly at the Argonne, Chateau 
Thierry, Belleau Woods and Sedan whose 
names ring so strangely familiar in the rec- 
ords of a second and greater World War not 
yet finally over. 

Here in this room, through which we are 
accustomed to pass with uncovered heads, 
beats the heart of Massachusetts. Here, are 
her battle flags, the flags of the indivisible 
union which she helped to form, and her 
own white banners which typify her highest 
ideals. 

Here they stand in a glorious circle with 
the memories of Antietam mingled with the 
memòries of Santiago and the Argonne and 
Gettysburg and San Juan Hill and Chateau 
Thierry. 

Here the mellow light that floods through 
the tinted arch above, transfigures all this 
hallowed company with the glory of the 
past and the serene assurance of the future. 

The years roll by, but the flags remain. 
So long as these flags shall stand, so long 
as this Nation shall endure, the memory of 
their sacrifices shall live in the hearts and 
the gratitude of the Nation they preserved. 

But as we look aroound Memorial Hall this 
afternoon, we notice a gap in this collection 
of victorious emblems. One group is miss- 
ing—the banners carried in battle on land 
and sea and in the air by the warriors of our 
own generation, the war of Bataan and 
Bastogne, of Guadalcanal, of Midway, of 
North Africa, Mount Cassino, Normandy, and 
the Rhine. 

May the day soon come when these glorious 
banners, too, are carried in by their survi- 
vors to be furled forever in the illustrious 
company of their predecessors. 

Let us then, as we conclude these exer- 
cises here this afternoon, recall the motto 
of our Commonwealth, “Ense petit placidam, 
sub libertate quietam” (By the sword we 
seek peace and progress under liberty). 

For it is here in this hall that these words 
have their deepest significance and most 
glorious fulfillment. 

In seeking peace, let us never forget that 
it can only be found through vigilant swords. 


Veteran Reservists 
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OF 
HON. OVERTON BROOKS 
OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 26, 1951 
Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, I have 


just received a letter from a young naval 
reservist which I read to the House, Itis: 


gain by retaining a group of bitter, dis- 
couraged, and disgusted Reserves on active 
duty? Have we commit some sort of 
crime that we are being tort for? Just 
what are the reasons for such undemocratic” 
procedures? 

You know and I know there are no justi- 
fiable reasons. We are the political football 
in the UMT dispute. 

The Navy’s proposed release plan is a 
fraud. We know the Navy, for some reason 
which isn’t exactly clear, will tenaciously 
hold us until it is forced to release us by 
law. At the same time no effort to utilize 
our skills to a degree of efficiency is apparent. 
No matter what experience and background 
we have, we are not allowed to obtain in- 
structor’s duty to train more skilled per- 
sonnel, 

In my opinion, I believe there should be 
some changes in the military before UMT is 
forced on our citizens. A good start would 
be to show our citizens the conscientious- 
ness of the military by dealing fairly with 
its Reserves. For the good of the Nation, 
the Armed Forces, and everyone concerned, 
something should be done for our relief. 

Thank you. 


P. S.—A copy of the compromise draft pill 
would be greatly appreciated. 


Mr. Speaker, the letter of this young 
man shows he is bitter, but there are 
many other reserves in the Navy, Army 
and Air Force who also are bitter over 
the manner in which the Reserve prob- 
lem has been handled. For obvious rea- 
sons, I have not used the name of the 
signer of the letter, but I have it in 
my possession should the question of the 
authenticity of this letter ever arise. 

Mr. Speaker, the Armed Forces first 
began to call into service reserve per- 
sonnel in large numbers about a year 
ago. Since the first call occurred, some 
800,000 men from the reserves, includ- 
ing the National Guard, have been 
called into service. Eighty-five percent 
of them are men who have previously 
seen service in World War I or World 
War II, and by far the greater number 
of those who were called to service were 
not volunteers. The fact that they were 
well-trained veterans is one of the prime 
reasons that they were called into active 
service. 

When the extension of the draft bill 
was up for action, the House Armed 
Services Committee wrote a stipulation 
that reserves with at least 12 months 
war service should be released after 12 
months of extended active service. Dur- 
ing the conferences which occurred, this 
time stipulation was changed to 17 
months of service, instead of 12 months. 
I protested this extension of time then 
as I thought that a man who had served 
his country during time of war and was 
a member of the inactive reserve should 
not be called into active service again 
except in the event of an all-out war. 
I mentioned this fact when the confer- 
ence commiitee report was presented to 
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the House of Representatives; but I was 
faced with the fact then that the coun- 
try required the passage of the UMT bill 
and was compelled to have an imme- 
diate vote on the extension of selective 
service. During the month of January, 
a subcommittee of the Armed Services 
Committee was set up to hear the Reserve 
problems and to try to correct abuses and 


inequities. I am chairman of this suk;. 


committee. We had hearings on this 
subject, and we hays awaited the dling 
of the bill framed by the Reserve Com- 
"ponents Policy Board. This bill had 
been drawn up after a long study of the 
reserve problems, and members of the 
Board tell me that it will go a long way 
toward correcting some of the injustices 
and abuses which had been visited upon 
our reserves during the past 12 months. 
But thus far, I have not been able to 
get this bill for committee considera- 
tion. I have made repeated requests for 
the bill, but without results. 

This is an extremely important mat- 
ter. No other dispute or controversy in 
the Armed Forces has caused as much 
bitterness as has the handling of the 
reserves since the beginning of the 
Korean war a year ago. Out of the 
calmness of the postwar era, these re- 
serves were called to active duty, called 
without system and without selection. 
They were called without the Armed 
Forces knowing anything about the man 
being called; and this haphazard 
method, or lack of method, of calling 
officers and men back to active duty pro- 
duced inequities and hardships with re- 
sulting bitterness and dissatisfactions 
which will last a generation. 

In such a situation, it was important 
that the Armed Forces should go to 
work on proper legislation to guarantee 
that such a picture of disorder and in- 
equity would not be repeated. I firmly 
thought when we assembled in January 
of this year that the Pentagon would 
soon give us a bill showing the results of 
their studies on this subject. As the 
months went by and the Congress clam- 
ored for defense legislation, I felt surely 
that the bill framed by the Reserve Com- 
ponents Policy Board would come to us 
for further action. 

The Reserve Components Policy Board 
is set up for the purpose of studying 
problems of the Reserves. It has been 
working for many months on these mat- 
ters and some time ago reported a com- 
pleted bill to the Department of Defense. 
Ido not know what the bill contains; but 
I know it is bottled up in the Defense 
Department and until it is released, we 
do not have it for consideration by the 
Congress. 

The Congress is now approaching a 
summer recess. Before we realize the 
situation, we will have our plans to return 
to our States and our district for the 
usual process of meeting our people and 
talking to them about the unfinished 
problems of the Congress. I warn the 
Members of this body that we will hear 
from the Reserves and from this Re- 
serve problem. It will be a subject which 
will be discussed at every street corner 
and by many people. It is fair that we 
Members of Congress should go home 
armed with the facts so that we can 
give them to our people. 


Regulation W and the Delivery of New 


Cars 
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HON. RAY 5. MADDEN 
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IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 27; 1951 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, in my 
speech this afternoon on the defense 
production legislation, I stated that reg- 
ulation W should be liberalized as it was 
curtailing sales of new cars and prohibit- 
ing numerous defense workers from pur- 
chasing cars. 

Following is a letter from Elmer K. 
Bailey, one of the prominent automobile 
dealers of Gary, Ind., on this problem: 

Tri-Ciry Morors, INC., 
Gary, Ind., June 25, 1951. 
Hon. R. J. MADDEN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Mappen: Following our telephone 
conversation of Sunday, June 24, we are en- 
closing some figures which are self-explana- 
tory. 

We delivered the following cars: 


New Used 
December 1950.. 20 1 
January 1951. 14 11 
February 1951 10 26 
March 1951 12 21 
April 1951. 1 5 14 
May 1051 —.— 7 10 
June to dates 1 10 


While it is true that the deliveries Decem- 
ber and November, particularly as regards 
new cars, were extraordinarily high, the chief 
reason for this was people prebuying to 
avoid scarcity which does not in my opinion 
and will not exist for the next 2 years even 
if total car production is cut 50 percent. 
There is absolutely no question whatsoever 
but what starting particularly in 1948, down 
through and to the present time there has 
been a gross overproduction of new cars and 
trucks. This situation has now become criti- 
cal and requires a decided and an immediate 
relaxation of time buying purchasing of both 
new and used cars. The truth is as simple 
as this. A man financially able to buy for 
cash or to meet excessive high payments is 
fairly well supplied on the general average 
with new cars and trucks. The middle-class 
people and even in the higher-class skilled 
labor, building tradesmen, rollers, and other 
high-paid employees in the mill cannot make 
payments on an automobile in excess of $100 
per month. 

It is my opinion that the down payment 
definitely should be continued and thet un- 
paid balances of $1,500 or less can properly 
be handled on 18 months, but where the bal- 
ance exceeds $1,500 it should be payable in 
24 months. 

I do not believe that this would in any 
way contribute to inflation and I do believe 
it would permit a man who needs a car to 
get to work and other use, including family 
transportation, to buy a car which in the 


long run would be more economical than 


trying to keep some of these old obsolete cars 
on the road. There are still many prewar 
cars on the highway by economical necessity. 
The owners of them in most cases cannot 
afford a higher-priced car, and these cars are 
definitely highway hazards. 

I do not believe as a whole that there is a 
group of men in the United States who has 
a more personal nor a more vital interest in 
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the economy of the United States tian the 
American automobile dealer, aud you can see 
by the steadily deter{irgting sales picture it 


has now becom a question of survival. 


With préséht regulations of financing and 
hört 


-time payments it is impossible for 
dealers operating in high cost operating 
territories such as Lake County to secure 
enough volume to carry their overhead and 
maintain proper service facilities. Should 
war come, this would definitely prove seri- 
ous if automobile repair service and mainte- 
nance broke down. 

With sincerest personal wishes to you for 
your health and welfare and sorry that you 
cannot be with us Wednesday at the dealer 
party. 

Your friend, 
ELMER K. BAILEY. 


A Promotion Well Deserved 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
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HON. E. C. GATHINGS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 27, 1951 


Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
an editorial from the Crittenden County 
Times of June 22, 1951, concerning the 
promotion of Charles F. Manly to a vice 
presidency of the Federal Compress & 
Warehouse Co. 

Mr. Manly is one of the outstanding 
civic and business leaders of the city of 
West Memphis, Ark. He did yeoman 
service as president of the chamber of 
commerce and in other civic organiza- 
tions. His elevation to the post of vice 
president of the Federal Compress & 
Warehouse Co. is gratifying in view of 
the outstanding record and qualifica- 
tions which he possesses, 

The editorial follows: 

A PROMOTION WELL DESERVED 

The Crittenden County Times joins the 
many friends and business associates of 
Charles F. Manly in congratulating him on 
his appointment to a vice presidency of the 
Federal Compress & Warehouse Co. 

The selection of Mr. Manly for supervision 
over Federal’s 44 plants west of the Missis- 
sippi River is indicative of the high esteem 
in which he is held by his firm and its belief 
in his capabilities, already proven over a 
period of the past 22 years. 

The Charley Manly—or Francis Manly if 
you prefer—that we of the Times and most 
West Memphians knew wasn’t a compress 
man, but a leader of his community. A few 
years ago, West Memphians found that he 
Was one who would accept an assignment, no 
matter how hard, and get the job done. 

So they made him school chairman for the 
West Memphis Chamber of Commerce and 
through his efforts more understanding of 
school problems has developed. By no means 
is there enough understanding, but he started 
the ball rolling to get it. 

He was still working toward that objective 
when he was advanced to president of the 
chamber of commerce and in that capacity 
he was doing an equally good job, although 
requirements were greater and interests more 
varied. 

President-elect of the West Memphis Ro- 
tary Club, he plans to try and fill that post 
since his duties will bring him to West 
Memphis frequently. For this the club is 
fortunate, since he has established himself as 
an able leader. 
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All who have had the privilege of associa- 
tion with Charles Manly will miss him. And 
every West Memphian, whether or not they 
have realized the influence of his work, indi- 
rectly will feel the loss of such an outstand- 
ing citizen. 


How Korea Has Helped Us 
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HON. MICHAEL J. KIRWAN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 27, 1951 


Mr. KIRWAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
oRD, I wish to include an editorial from 
the Youngstown Vindicator of June 25, 
1951: 


How Korea Has HELPED Us 


Last Saturday Senator Tart called the war 
in Korea Truman’s war. He intended the 
statement as a criticism. However, a survey 
on the first anniversary of the war offers 
convincing proof that the United States 
would be very badly off today if it had stood 
idly by and let the Communists succeed in 
their scheme of naked aggression. 

Consider the conditions of the United 
States and the western nations on June 25, 
1950. We had virtually disbanded our Army. 
There was a widespread belief that ground 
soldiers were out of date. Our Navy was 
in moth balls. Our Air Force had concen- 
trated on the wrong sort of planes—long- 
distance bombers instead of hard-hitting 
fighters. Like France before the last war, 
we had erected a Maginot line—our trust 
in the atom bomb. We thought that was 
going to save us—and suddenly, like over- 
confident football players, we found the 
enemy making an end run for a touchdown. 

A year ago Russia and China dominated 
the Orient. Indochina and Indonesia were 
considered lost. Thailand, Burma, and the 
islands of the South Pacific were considered 
ripe for the Communists any time they chose 
to pick them off. Once they controlled the 
Far East their plan was to move into the 
Middle East and then into Europe. 

A year ago neutralism was strong in Eu- 
rope. Most Europeans feared war so badly 
they were ready to compromise with Russia. 
Frenchmen were sending their capital out of 
the country for safekeeping. . 

The North Atlantic Pact had been formed 
but few took it seriously. It was something 
on paper, not yet a reality. America’s allies 
were doubtful of our sincerity and of the 
amount of help we would or could give them 
if they were attacked. 

A year ago the United Nations had not 
been tested. On the contrary, people had 
come to speak of it as a debating society or 
a forum for Russian propaganda. It seemed 
about to go the way of the ill-fated League 
of Nations. 

The war in Korea brought about an im- 
mense change. The world is an entirely dif- 
ferent place today from what it was on June 
25, 1950. 

In the first place, when the North Koreans 
marched across the thirty-eighth parallel, 
the Kremlin gave notice that the cold war 
had ended and that it had entered upon a 
new stage of aggression by proxy. 

Moscow confirmed this. When the UN 
asked it to use its good offices to get the 
North Koreans to withdraw, it responded that 
it did not interfere in the internal affairs 
of other states. 

A year has passed. It has brought one of 
the most bitterly fought wars in our history. 


We have suffered more than 70,000 casualties, 
spent billions to carry on the war and pro- 
pose to spend many billions more. What 
have we gained? 

In the first place, we have escaped an- 
other Munich. To have let Korea fall would 
have been like England's sacrificing Czecho- 
slovakia in 1938. We would have given the 
Kremlin notice that it could safely go ahead. 

We have punished and discouraged the 
Communists. We have bought time to pre- 
pare ourselves for the war which the Kremlin 
believed we were too complacent to fight. 

We have awakened to the fact that world 
war III was not merely a bogy but something 
that Russia actually intended. 

A year ago we had no trained army. In 
12 months it has learned how to fight and 
is now the toughest this country has ever 
had. We have learned the weakness of our 
Navy and Air Force and have taken steps to 
correct it. We have stepped up our atomic 
weapon and other military research and 
taken the first step toward universal military 
service. 

In a year we have awakened to our place 
as the world’s leader. We have given the 
free nations the courage they needed to resist 
communism and have helped them to rearm. 
By keeping faith with a little nation we have 
obligated ourselves to protect, we have given 
others assurance that we will stand by them 
if their freedom is threatened. 

These are the changes a year has brought. 
We have given Russia proof that we mean 
what we say when we tell her that we will 
stand for no more aggression. We have made 
this plain to our allies and to our own peo- 
ple. Only time can tell whether, by this 
little war in the Pacific, we have not averted 
for now and all times, the great war the 
Kremlin has been preparing for the Western 
World. 


General Ridgway Replaces MacArthur 
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HON. RAY J. MADDEN 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 27, 1951 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing editorial by H. B. Snyder, of the 
Gary (Ind.) Post-Tribune, reveals that 
under our American system no man is 
indispensable. The MacArthur excite- 
ment has subsided in a remarkably short 
time. 

From the Gary (Ind.) Post-Tribune of June 
19, 1951] 


THE MEANING OF DEMOCRACY 


Even among those who approve General 
MacArthur's dismissal in April, there was 
widespread regret that the action removed 
from Japan the man who had so ably ad- 
ministered the occupation there. 

Correspondents on the scene contributed 
to the general concern by voicing fears that 
the Japanese might react badly to the event. 
Some foresaw a deterioration in the situa- 
tion that could wipe out some of the ex- 
cellent progress Japan had made under Mac- 
Arthur. 

Actually, no dire results have ensued. That 
a calamity has not occurred does not, how- 
ever, cast doubt on the judgment of those 
who measured MacArthur’s administration 
so highly. 

It is simply a reflection of the endlessly 
demonstrated fact that in a working democ- 
racy like America’s, no man is indispen- 
sable nor need be regarded as such, 
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General Ridgway, his talents as a field 
commander already well proved, is now dis- 
playing the special abilities required for an 
occupation administrator, as did MacArthur 
before him, and General Clay in Berlin. 

This is not to say he has the same specific 
qualities, or that he sees the job in quite the 
same light. There are significant differences 
between his personality and MacArthur's, 
and inevitably their approach is different. 

The important thing is not to make com- 
parisons in an effort to determine whose ad- 
ministration is best. For Americans, the 
exciting fact is that a man of MacArthur's 
stature can be supplanted without damag- 
ing the Nation’s prestige or reducing the ef- 
fectiveness of its policies. 

We can be gratified that in some fields, 
at least, we appear to have an ample reser- 
voir of leadership and can thus give con- 
tinuity to our affairs, 

But probably the greatest benefit from 
Ridgway's excellent follow-up performance 
is the lesson it has given to the Japanese. 
There had been in their extreme regard for 
MacArthur something of the same worship- 
ful attitude the Japs always had felt for 
their Emperor. 

To a nation being schooled by us in the 
ways of democracy, it was therefore valuable 
instruction to learn that leaders could be 
changed without upsetting matters. Rota- 
tion of leadership is inherent in our concept 
of democracy. 

Ridgway deserves our thanks, and the 
whole free world's, for demonstrating the 
human vitality of a nation living under 
liberty. 


A Good Law Will Help Stop Inflation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 27, 1951 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to direct the attention of my 
colleagues to the following appeal to en- 
act a good, effective control law. The 
appeal is succinct and to the point. 
Those who subscribe to it are among the 
most reputable citizens of our country. 
Their opinions are entitled to great 
weight: 


We appeal to the Congress for a bipartisan 
program to halt inflation. 

Inflation will put the cost of a decent 
standard of living beyond the reach of the 
average American, wreck our educational 
and charitable institutions, undermine the 
financial stability of local and State gov- 
ernments, disrupt public morale, and weaken 
us in our fight against communism, 

We propose the following minimum pro- 
gram: 

1. Power to roll back prices where neces- 
sary to promote stability. 

2. Strong enforcement authority behind 
controls. 

3. A stronger rent-control program than 
now exists. ` 

4. Every method to hold at least the pres- 
ent level of prices including, if necessary, au- 
thority for appropriate subsidies. 

5. High enough taxes to both curb infia- 
tion and pay for the mobilization program 
as we go. 

6. Regulation of speculation in commod- 
ities. 

7. A 2-year extension of the Defense Pro- 
duction Act so as to provide authority for 
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necessary economic controls until June 30, 
1953. 
Chester Bowles, Director of the Office of 
Price Administration During World 
' War II, Former Governor of Connect- 
icut, and Member of the National 
Board of Americans for Democratic 
Action; Luther Youngdahl, Gov- 
ernor of Minnesota; Thomas Burke, 
Mayor of Cleveland, Ohio; Frank 
Zeidler, Mayor of Milwaukee, Wis.; 
Most Rev. Francis J. Haas, Roman 
Catholic Bishop of Grand Rapids, 
Mich.; Rt. Rev. William Scarlett, 
Episcopal Bishop Of Diocese of Mis- 
souri; Dr. Reinhold Niebuhr, Professor 
of Applied Christianity at Union Theo- 
logical Seminary, New York, N. Y., and 
National Vice Chairman of Americans 
for Democratic Action; Robert R. R. 
Brooks, Dean of Williams College, Wil- 
liamstown, Mass.; Seymour E. Harris, 
Professor of Economics at Harvard 
University; Robert F. Wagner, Jr., 
President of the Borough of Manhat- 
tan, New York, N. Y.; Barry Bingham, 
President of the Courier-Journal & 
Louisville Times Co., Louisville, Ky.; 
James A. Wechsler, Editor of the New 
York Post, New York, N. Y.; William T. 
Evjue, Editor and Publisher of the 
Madison (Wis.) Capital Times; Rob- 
ert R. Nathan, Economist and Chair- 
man of the Planning Commission of 
the War Production Board During 
World War II; Arthur M. Schlesinger, 
Jr., Professor of History at Harvard 
University; Francis Biddle, Former At- 
torney General of the United States 
and National Chairman of Americans 
for Democratic Action; Leon Hender- 
son, Economist and Director of the 
Office of Price Administration During 
the Early Part of World War II; J. Ken- 
net Galbraith, Professor of Eco- 
nomics at Harvard University. 


We Can Get Through the Iron Curtain 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRIEN McMAHON 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, June 27, 1951 


Mr. McMAHON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be printed 
in the Appendix of the Recor an article 
written by me entitled “We Can Get 
Through the Iron Curtain,” published in 
the New York Times magazine section 
last Sunday. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

We Can GET THROUGH THE IRON CURTAIN 
(By United States Senator BRIEN MCMAHON) 

WasHINGTON.—There is only one real way 
to end the threat of aggression. That is by 
creating a world in which everyday people 
will refuse to carry out an aggressor's de- 
signs. Men, not planes or bombs, repre- 
sent the heart problem of war and peace. 
Military and economic strength become 
meaningful only when translated into hu- 
man strength. Not all the weapons in our 
arsenals will suffice to defend our liberties 
unless our soldiers are willing to fight, and, 
if necessary, die. By the same token a dic- 
tator needs the help of vast numbers of fol- 
lowers willing to abet plans for conquest. 
There would be no problem of Soviet ag- 
gression if the men of Russia’s armed forces 
refused to fight in an unjust war. 


In other words, men are the real stakes 
of diplomacy. The only possible way to 
secure a world of true peace and justice is 
by taking men away from Stalin and the 
Cominform leaders and winning them over 
to our side. 

Three facts are fundamental in this 
struggle for the hearts and loyalties of men. 

Fact one is that behind the iron curtain 
untold millions now actually believe the 
monstrous calumnies of the Politburo; they 
actually think that Stalin stands for peace 
and we stand for war. It is hard for Amer- 
icans to imagine such a topsy-turvy in- 
terpretation of world history. But is this 
really very surprising? The Russian and 
Chinese and Hungarian people hear that 
we devote billions to armaments. And be- 
cause of the iron curtain they are kept 
from learning that we harbor no aggressive 
designs against any nation. Many of the 
Communist soldiers now fighting in Korea 
actually believe themselves to be warriors in 
a fight against American imperialism. 

Fact 2 is that the iron curtain conceals 
profound discontent among the ordinary 
peoples of the Soviet empire. The massive 
purges that periodically sweep through party 
ranks give evidence of widespread unrest 
even among those who have accepted the 
tenets of Marx and Lenin. The fourteen 
million Russians now in slave-labor camps 
are grim proof of the struggle for liberty 
which goes on even in the very heart of the 
Politburo’s domain. 

Fact 3 is that we have it within our 
power to pierce the iron curtain with a bold 
and constructive program for peace—a pro- 
gram that can convert the peoples of the 
Soviet empire into actual or potential allies, 
Even our present very modest information 
program is reaching millions in the Soviet 
Union and its satellite states. The Krem- 
lin’s all-out jamming campaign against 
Voice of America broadcasts is in itself proof 
of the infectiousness of our idea of liberty— 
and Stalin’s mortal fear of the truth. 

It is paradoxical that those who have 
spoken most loudly about the world’s mis- 
understanding of American motives are fre- 
quently the same people who have obstructed 
every effort to make the truth about our- 
selves known. Truth, we should know by 
now, is not self-propagating. The Kremlin is 
laboring around the clock to spread lies; we 
cannot counteract this campaign with part- 
time and half-hearted measures. Annually 
this country spends over $30,000,000 to pro- 
mote the sale of cosmetics. But in 1950, the 
year of Communist aggression in Korea and 
the spurious but unprecedentedly successful 
Stockholm petition, we spent hardly more 
on the Voice of America than on advertis- 
ing lipstick or face powder. 

It will take large outlays of money to 
run a campaign of truth comparable in mag- 
nitude to the Soviet's campaign of lies. The 
$115,000,000 that the State Department has 
recently requested for its information pro- 
gram is by no means excessive. I think, in 
fact, that this sum is far too small. 

The technical problem of getting our mes- 
sage through the iron curtain is as chal- 
lenging as any ever faced by experts in 
mass communication. We are dealing with 
an enemy who will stop at nothing to keep 
the truth from the Russian and satellite peo- 
ples. Should we, for instance, attempt to 
send leaflet-carrying balloons behind the 
iron curtain the Kremlin might employ hid- 
eous techniques to turn this campaign to 
its own advantage. It might have trusted 
party members booby-trap captured bal- 
loons and then turn these loose on an un- 
suspecting populace. It might manufacture 
copies of our balloons and impregnate these 
imitations with toxic agents. 

Much, however, can be done. Major im- 
provements in our Voice of America trans- 
mission facilities are already in prospect. 
Testimony before the Senate Foreign Rela- 
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tions Committee—a large part or it neces- 
sarily classified—has revealed that the com- 
ing months will see a far higher proportion 
of our programs getting through the Soviet's 
jamming apparatus. 

Yet I do not believe we can be content 
with this. I think we should immediately 
ask the United Nations to assert its right 
to operate its own radio station within the 
Soviet Union. Iam not naive enough to sup- 
pose that Stalin will rush to accept such a 
proposal. However, it is eminently just, and 
fair-minded men will realize this. If it is 
rejected, it will glaringly expose the sham 
and duplicity of Vishinsky's utterances. 

Getting our radio signals into the Com- 
munist heartland is of little use if our po- 
tential audience does not have the means of 
receiving them. The great majority of the 
iron curtain peoples do not now own radios. 
But experts say that simple portable radios 
capable of picking up Voice programs can be 
made for as little as $2. 

If this can be done, I would propose manu- 
facturing such sets by the million and ship- 
ping them to distribution depots in hun- 
dreds of cities around the border of Stalin's 
empire. The Russian and satellite people 
are irresistibly attracted by American con- 
sumer goods and I am sure that they would 
find ways of bringing these radios into their 
homes. 

People-to-people contact is the best pos- 
sible antidote for misunderstanding. Those 
American soldiers who met the Soviet armies 
on the Elbe in 1945 will remember how con- 
tinuing association gradually turned the dis- 
trust of many of the Russian soldiers into 
friendship. The Red army troops could not 
believe their eyes when they found that 
even war-ravaged Europe was more prosper- 
ous than their motherland. Great numbers 
were so exhilarated by the first taste of the 
heady wine of liberty that they moved 
heaven and earth to keep from returning to 
the thought control and secret police of the 
Soviet empire. Acquaintance with free men 
was so corrupting, in fact, that the Kremlin 
prevented mass desertions only by hurriedly 
rotating its occupation troops home, 

I believe that the men of our veterans’ 
organizations should now formally—and re- 
peatedly—ask Stalin to let them again meet 
face to face with Soviet veterans—with the 
rank and file Russians who fought so vali- 
antly against the legions of nazism. Let us 
see if Stalin will allow these men to visit 
in our cities and towns, and if he will allow 
our veterans in Russian homes. So, also, 
might our trade-unions now request that 
the Kremlin allow American machinists and 
carpenters to visit the mills and homes of 
Stalingrad and Kiev, and that, in turn, Soviet 
workers be permitted to see at first hand 
the automobiles and gardens of the typical 
American workers in Detroit or Omaha. Our 
teachers’ associations might issue a similar 
request—imagine what would happen if 
Soviet educators could witness our demo- 
cratic school system in action. 

I am not at all sure that Stalin would 
comply with such requests—but I am sure 
that people cannot be fooled forever. If 
Stalin ignores such patently reasonable pro- 
posals, if he refuses to let us people speak 
directly with the Russian people, Soviet citi- 
zens will eventually learn the meaning of 
these refusals. 

No suggestion for breaching the curtain 
should be dismissed merely because it seems 
novel. I understand it is quite feasible to 
compile the names and addresses of a large 
number of Soviet citizens. I wonder whether 
our fraternal and professional organizations, 
our labor unions, our church groups, and 
even our school children might not see fit 
to secure such lists and embark on a massive 
letter-writing campaign to the men and 
women of Odessa and Smolensk and Vladi- 
vostok. The Soviet censors, of course, would 
do their best to confiscate these letters. But 
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such a spontaneous outpouring of sentiment 
from everyday Americans might well corrupt 
even the censors themselves. 

There are many ways of making a censor's 
lot an unhappy one. It is well known that 
the Soviet Government makes strenuous 
efforts to secure almost all important Amer- 
ican scientific journals. Soviet scientists 
and engineers are omnivorous readers of 
these publications. Our scientific and tech- 
nica! societies might be well advised to inter- 
lard their journals with discussions of topics 
such as academic freedom. 

Nor should we ignore the possibility of 
mailing millions of mail-order catalogs to 
the iron-curtain countries. Nothing can 
more tellingly refute lies about America’s 
impoverishment than the consumer's won- 
derland contained within the pages of a 
Sears, Roebuck or a Montgomery Ward cat- 
alog, 

In many cases we can best reach the Rus- 
sian people through Soviet nationals now 
living outside the U. S. S. R. Hundreds of 
thousands of Russian soldiers are stationed 
in Eastern Europe. These troops can still 
be reached with the printed word. There 
is a real opportunity to take advantage- of 
the extraordinary desertion rate among them, 
At the very least, we can make sure that 
those men who reluctantly return to the 
Soviet Union carry with them the germ of 
the idea of freedom. 

Above all, we should support those brave 
political exiles who have risked their lives 
to flee their homeland and continue the 
fight against the Kremlin from the west. 
These men and women are publishing in- 
formation bulletins, maintaining under- 
ground liaison with their home countries, 
and actively aiding additional liberty-lovers 
to escape. 

They constitute the potential “cadres of 
liberation.” Many of them are willing to 
risk torture and death by clandestinely re- 
turning to Russia. 

It has been suggested that we establish a 
University of the Free, which would serve 
as a focal point for the activities of these 
political exiles. This makes sense. Such a 
university, which could draw its student 
body from young refugees, would have an 
enormous symbolic effect. It would be a 
sign thet the west had not abandoned the 
Soviet and satellite peoples to Kremlin tyr- 
anny. 

The cumulative result of injections of 
truth into the Soviet body politic will be far 
greater than many of us imagine. Lacking 
Official and overt channels for disseminating 
the truth, the Russian people have developed 
the world’s most elaborate news grapevine. 
A rumor first heard in Moscow in the morn- 
ing is repeated in Leningrad the same eve- 
ning; a few days later the same story is known 
in Viadivostok. Only one person on a col- 
lective farm may see a resistance pamphlet 
or hear a Voice of America program, but 
the truth he learns may eventually become 
known to hundreds, or even thousands of 
Russians. 

The problem of means—how to get the 
ear of the Russian and satellite peoples— 
should not be minimized. Yet the primary 
problem is that of ends—the point of the 
message we hope to get across. 

What is it that we want to tell the world? 
Certain things seem clear. Our message 
must be based on the hard rock of truth. 
There is no place in our program for half- 
truths, for clever verbal forays intended 
merely to score some embarrassing propa- 
ganda victory against the Kremlin. It is 
likewise apparent that our efforts must not 
be negative or defensive. Vital as it is to 
expose Stalin’s falsehoods, we must guard 
against endless “’tis-’taint” refutations of 
Moscow's fabrications. Nor should we dis- 
sipate our energies through an ever-chang- 
ing “shotgun” type of appeal that does not 
really acquaint the world with the basic 
principles for which we stand. 


-ordinary people of Russia. 


Our campaign of truth must have a single 
theme of such motive force that it cannot 
fail to gain supporters. This theme must 
be appealing to men of all walks of life and 
all nations; it must be congenial equally 
to the ordinary Russians, the average 
Chinese, and the rank-and-file Poles. 

All decent men hate war and long fcr 
peace with justice—they want freedom from 
the fear of mass annihilation. All men want 
relief from poverty and disease—they want 
an end to the crushing burden of armaments 
expenditures; they would rejoice if men could 
instead join in a common fight against hu- 
man wretchedness, The everyday peoples 
behind the iron curtain wish to live and let 
live; not to kill and be killed. 

The Kremlin has brilliantly recognized— 
and unscrupulously exploited—these ele- 
mentary truths. Although it is solely Com- 
munist imperialism that threatens the peace, 
the Kremlin has nevertheless posed as the 
prime defender of the peace. Although 
Stalin has ruthlessly stripped the satellite 
nations of their industries and resources, he 
claims to have the solution for depressions 
and poverty. 

Yet the propaganda successes of the 
Kremlin give some measure of the victory 
that would be ours were we able to turn 
Stalin’s own arguments against him. If we 
can show the world’s peoples that we stand 
for justice and Stalin stands for tyranny; 
that we stand for bread and he stands for 
bombs; that we stand for peace and he 
stands for war; that we stand for life and he 
stands for death—if we can bring these 
truths home to all men, we can deprive 
Stalin of one thing he needs for conquest— 
the support of people. 

This end will be in sight when the world 
is convinced of two things. First, that on 
the issue of peace and good will toward all 
decent people, we Americans stand as one 
man. Second, that we have a real program 
for achieving peace—not the peace that 
merely means absence of war but peace with 
justice, peace with abundance, 

I therefore propose that this Nation imme- 
diately launch a great moral crusade for 
peace akin in universality and appeal to the 
Fourteen Points and the “four freedoms.” 

Four months ago, along with Congressman 
Rinicorr, of Connecticut, I asked the Con- 
gress to begin this crusade by formally mak- 
ing known our desire to live in friendship 
with all the world’s peoples, including the 
The Senate has 
unanimously adopted this friendship reso- 
lution, and I look forward to favorable action 
by the House. The resolution declares that, 
although we are unalterably resolved to de- 
fend our freedom, we would far prefer to 
devote our resources to a war against want. 
It points out that only the iron curtain keeps 
Russians from knowing our true intentions, 

This friendship resolution in no sense 
condones the frightful practices of the 
Kremlin. But I am convinced that ordinary 
Russians want war no more than we do. We 
must make them understand that their 
aspirations for liberty and our aspirations for 
peace are one. : 

This cannot be accomplished simply 
through an unequivocal statement of our 
peaceful intentions, We must go further 
and give tangible evidence of our willingness 
to do our fair share and more in creating a 
world in which men would wage war not 
against each other but against misery and 
wretchedness. 

In February 1950, when many of my sena- 
torial colleagues aspired toward the alto- 
gether desirable goal of balancing the Fed- 
eral budget, I ventured to predict that the 
accelerating arms race would force our 
budget up and up and up. I pointed out 
that if a safe system of weapons control 
went into effect and if our military expenses 
were therefore reduced two-thirds, we would 
save some 850,000,000, 000 over a period of 5 
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years. I suggested that we offer to take such 
a sum as this $50,000,000,000—once the con- 
trol system were proved to be airtight—and 
use it for universal improvement of living 
standards. 

Last October, in one of the greatest ad- 
dresses in our history, President Truman 
stood before the United Nations and defined 
the basic goals of our foreign policy, He laid 
down what I like to call the two imperatives 
of peace—first, fool-proof disarmament, and, 
second, use of the money thus saved for 
human betterment. 

If real disarmament were achieved, Mr. 
Truman said, “the nations of the world, 
acting through the United Nations, could 
join in a greatly enlarged program of mutual 
aid. As the cost of maintaining armaments 
decreased every nation could greatly increase 
its contributions to advancing human wel- 
fare. All of them could then pool even 
greater resources to support the United Na- 
tions in its war against want. In this way 
our armaments would be transformed into 
foods, medicines, tools for use in underde- 
veloped areas and into other aids for human 
advancement. * * * Thus we could give 
real meaning to the old promise that swords 
shall be beaten into plowshares and that the 
nations shall not learn war any more.” 

It is high time that we Americans, regard- 
less of party affiliation, put ourselves behind 
these ultimate foreign-policy objectives of 
our President. It is time that we tell the 
world: “Here is our defense money—Join us 
in a secure system to regulate all weapons, 
and portions of the money you save, along 
with portions of the money we save, can be 
pooled through a common United Nations 
fund to buy bread and tractors.” 

All men of good will can unite behind such 
objectives. I believe that if we approach 
the peoples of the Soviet Empire with this 
positive program for peace, not all of Stalin’s 
cunning can defeat it. I believe that this 
program, if proclaimed with all the ingenuity 
and boldness at our command, can win the 
world's peoples to our side and prevent the 
third world war. 


Regulation W: Inequitable, Unrighteous, 
and Dishonorable 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOYD TACKETT 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 27, 1951 


Mr. TACKETT. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks in the Appendix of the 
Recorp, I include therein a column en- 
titled “News, Views, and Comment,” by 
Ralph B. Kite, of the De Queen Bee, De 
Queen, Ark., as of the llth day of June, 
which amplifies remarks I have made on 
the floor of the House today when con- 
demning the inequitable, unrighteous, 
and dishonorable means by which the 
poorer people are penalized by regulation 
W for the sake of those with unencum- 
bered bank accounts: 

News, Views, AND COMMENT 
(By Ralph B. Kite) 

We believe that the automobile manufac- 
turers and dealers of the United States have 
a good point in their efforts to have regula- 
tion W die a natural death on June 30 of , 
this year. As most people know, this Federal 
restraint is what makes the down payment 
on an automobile, either new or used, so 
high that the Joe Doaks of our country must 
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worry along with the old crates that are 
worn out and dangerous. Regulation W 
tells us how we must spend our money with 
reference to the purchase of many things 
that are necessary for our well-being. It is 
just another of the long list of Federal reg- 
ulations that is taking us slowly but surely 
down the road toward socialism—a socialism 
that will make Great Britain’s nationaliza- 
tion and socialistic trend look puny. 

Regulation W has made it possible for the 
rich man to own as many automobiles as he 
wants, but it denies the poor man or a per- 
son working for a medium or low salary, the 
privilege of buying even one new or fairly 
good used car. Unless you have enough 
money to pay cash, or meet the heavy down 
payment and the shortened monthly pay- 
ments, you may as well forget about that 
new car, send the old bus back to the repair 
shop and try to make it do. Is it the Ameri- 
can way, for the rich to have all the privi- 
leges, and the millions of Joes be told that 
they must do without? 

Automobiles are no longer luxuries in this 
country. They are necessary to our economic 
welfare. Many salaried people must own 
cars in order to hold jobs. And they man- 
age their finances very well. If given an op- 
portunity they'll own a new car when they 
need it and not before. The finance com- 
panies know this and they want to help the 
little fellows but the Federal Government 
says No.“ The Great White Father in Wash- 
ington says we must not squander money on 
automobiles, that we must invest it in Gov- 
ernment bonds so that more Federal em- 
ployees can be hired from time to time. So, 
Tegulation W is clamped on the time-pay- 
ment system of America—a system that is 
the envy of every other country on the 
globe—and one that has produced the high- 
est living standards for its people in the 
world’s history. 

Regulation W does not conserve materials 
for defense. There are thousands of good 
used cars already built and waiting to be put 
into productive use by the workers of this 
country, but the Government has made it 
impossible for the workers to buy them by 
requiring a down payment they cannot make, 
and “stepped up” monthly payments that 
are beyond their means. The automobile 
business is a major industry in this country. 
It is big, fast-moving and gives employment 
to millions. It should not be stifled and 
hampered by this un-American Federal regu- 
lation. If Joe Doaks is going to be denied 
by his Government the privilege of buying 
a car when he needs it, he is certainly not 
going to be in a favorable frame of mind to 
buy United States savings bonds. Back in 
the days when the buying of bonds was vol- 
untary, this country had no difficulty in over- 
subscribing the quotas set up. Now that 
an attempt is being made to force the peo- 
ple to buy them, we believe the story will be 
different. 

Regulation W is the brain-child of some 
“smart boy” in Washington (who, no doubt, 
rides about in a Government-owned car, for 
which Joe Doaks is paying). There has 
never been any evidence produced to show 
that it has helped our economic welfare. It 
has brought about a dangerous condition on 
our highways. An American automobile 
manufacturers’ association survey reveals 
that more than 40 percent of the cars on 
the road now are Over 10 years old; that they 
are dangerous and should be in the scrap 
pile; that they are responsible for many 
bloody, gory accidents on our highways. 
About the only dividend regulation W will 
earn, so far as the automobile business is 
concerned, will be a long list of dead, injured, 
and maimed. 

What we have said about regulation W ap- 
plies to many other American home needs, 
electric refrigerators, furniture, and other 
necessities that are considered essential to 
our American way of life. All the things 
that go to make up the modern home are 
under this stifling regulation (but, oddly 


enough, jewelry is not included although 
it is strictly a luxury). We used the auto 
industry because it is the major industry 
affected. If you believe that regulation W 
should be wiped off the long list of Federal 
restraints under which you now live and 
that the good old American system of free 
enterprise and competition be depended on 
to regulate our economy, then write Borp 
Tackett, House Office Building, Washington, 
D. C., today. Or, clip this column, add your 
“amen” and send it to him. But, be sure 
that you sign your name. Neither Boyp nor 
this newspaper are interested in anonymous 
contributions. 

The fate of regulation W will be deter- 
mined in Congress within the next few 
days—before June 30. Also up for renewal 
will be the utterly fruitless bill for control 
of prices. The Office of Price Stabilization 
(OPS) in our opinion, has accomplished 
nothing more than the adding of several 
thousand employees to the Government pay- 
roll; the expense of elaborate office quarters 
in the State capitals and the sending of well- 
paid snoopers into the grocery stores and 
retail establishments of our country to 
harrass our merchants and add to their gen- 
eral confusion. (And remember, our old 
friend Joe Doaks is paying the bill.) OPS 
has not reduced prices on a single item, so 
far as we know, but has only created distrust 
in the minds of our people. We are not at 
war according to the pronouncements of 
our own Government. We are fighting, yes, 
but it’s police action according to our lead- 
ers. If and when we declare war and the 
country is engaged in actual combat to re- 
tain its freedoms, then the people will be 
ready to accept regulation W, OPS, or any- 
thing else necessary for victory. Our Sena- 
tors and Congressmen in Washington know 
this, and why they don’t act accordingly, 
is another of the great unexplained mysteries 
of our age. 

The utter futility of OPS, in comparison 
with our American system of competition 


might be illustrated by two local cases. A 


wholesale grocer told us that under OPS he 
was told to make 9 cents profit on a pound 
of coffee. Yet under competition he had 
never been able to make more than 3 cents 
per pound. In another case, a local retailer 
presented a problem to one of the agents 
sent here by the OPS for conferences with 
local merchants. This retailer asked about 
the sale of a certain popular commodity, and 
how it should be reported. After mulling 
over the problem for awhile the agent said: 
“I just don’t know. Off the record, I would 
suggest that you forget the whole thing and 
not show it on your report.” And that sums 
up the kind of price control the people are 
asked to pay for. 7 

For every dime that OPS might save for Joe 
Doaks he will undoubtedly be asked to pay 
20 cents in additional taxes to support the 
various Government agencies set up to “save 
him money.” Already the snoopers and 
Federal agents are looking under the mer- 
chants’ counters, so to speak, and the Amer- 
ican system of free enterprise and competi- 
tion is being pushed out the back door. OPS 
also is scheduled to die on June 30 unless 
Congress reenacts the so-called emergency 
bill which would extend its life and continue 
the plush jobs it has created throughout the 
United States. If you believe OPS is saving 
money for you in everyday expenses—if you 
believe there is a reason why thousands of 
Federal employees should be added—at your 
expense, then that is your American privi- 
lege. But if you think the system of free 
enterprise and competition that has made 
this country the greatest on earth should be 
depended on to carry it through these turbu- 
lent times, then write Boro TACKETT and our 
Senators, WILLIAM FULBRIGHT and JOHN Me- 
CLELLAN (address the Senators, Senate Office 
Building, Washington, D. C.) and let them 
know what you think. They are all reason- 
able men, and they want to act according to 
the desires of their constituents. 
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H. R. 3283, Mexican Labor Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ADOLPH J. SABATH 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 27, 1951 


Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I have 
tried on a number of occasions to obtain 
the floor to discuss the provisions of this 
bill, but due to the fact that under the 
rules the chairman is obliged to recog- 
nize the members of the committee first, 
they having the preference, I have not 
been able to gain recognition. 

I have voted for many of the amend- 
ments offered that would have reduced 
the cost of administering this proposed 
legislation to the Government. Unfor- 
tunately, I have observed that on all 
divisions and teller votes on these 
amendments, my Republican friends, 
who constantly talk about economy and 
bureaucracy, almost without exception, 
voted against these economy amend- 
ments while at the same time granting 
the Government certain powers and 
rights which they constantly charge as 
being bureaucratic. 

To my mind, all that is required is 
to permit these Mexican laborers who 
have qualified under the prescribed reg- 
ulations to enter the United States and 
let the cost be absorbed by those plant- 
ers, large farm operators, canners, meat 
packers, and sugar-beet growers who 
are pressing for this legislation. 

Certainly they have accumulated 
enough wealth to be able to pay the 
wage the American worker is entitled to 
instead of bringing in this Mexican 
labor, working them 10 to 20 hours a day, 
providing them with miserable housing 
facilities, and paying them wages far 
below the going scale for American 
workers. 

There is a need for legislation to con- 
trol the illegal entry of Mexican labor in 
vast numbers but this bill is not the solu- 
tion to this serious problem. The Sen- 
ate bill S. 984 more nearly meets the 
requirements for effective control. 

In the first place, the House bill places 
the recruitment of these workers under 
the regional director, Bureau of Employ- 
ment, Department of Labor, instead of 
at the national level. This authcrity 
should be vested in the Secretary of 
Labor, as provided for in the Senate 
bill. The Secretary of Labor can well 
determine the availability of American 
labor for this work, then fix the number 
of Mexicans permitted to enter to meet 
any shortage of such labor that exists. 
No employer should be permitted to em- 
ploy a Mexican alien whom he knows or 
suspects to be in the country illegally. 
Some sort of penalty to effectively con- 
trol this illegal hiring should be in- 
corporated in any legislation we enact. 

This bill gives distinct advantages to 
the Mexican worker that American 
workers do not have, such as the pay- 
ment of transportation, subsistence, 
emergency medical care and burial ex- 
penses in case of death. 

The cost of administration to our 
Government will be far greater than the 
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repayment it derives therefrom. The 
administrative cost is estimated by the 
Department of Labor to run from one 
to two millions annually, which repre- 
sents a direct subsidy to the large oper- 
ators. The small grower does not bene- 
fit in the least. 

The President's Commission on Migra- 
tory Labor, which made a comprehen- 
sive investigation of the farm-labor 
issues from June 1950 to April 1951, con- 
cluded in its report that more effective 
use of domestic labor should be effected. 
The Commission also recommended the 
use of offshore-possessions’ workers be- 
fore using Mexicans. 

Again may I state my firm conviction 
that the Senate bill should be adopted 
as the more effective method to meet 
this vital problem. Neither bill is fully 
adequate to handle the situation. It is 
one which is deserving of continued ex- 
haustive study for the purpose of estab- 
lishing an equitable program of farm- 
labor control and administration which 
will be economical of administration to 
the Government while fully protecting 
the interests of American workers. 


Need for Reorganization in Legislative 
Procedures 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, June 27, 1951 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I 
atk unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Record an article entitled Con- 
gress Needs a Focal Point,” by Robert 
Heller, published in a recent edition of 
the New York Times. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

CONGRESS NEEDS A FOCAL POINT 
(By Robert Heller) 


If Henry Clay or Daniel Webster could 
walk into the United States Senate today, 
they would find startling changes, but one 
thing would be familiar—the way Congress 
operates. Since their day the role of Govern- 
ment has been vastly enlarged, but the ma- 
chinery for passing the laws that now regu- 
late so much of the citizen’s life and activ- 
‘ities until recently has been little different 
from that of 100 years ago, when the prob- 
lems of Government were relatively simple. 

Congress is today operating as a group of 
autonomous, conflicting, irreconcilable com- 
mittees, and the public is growing impatient 
with the results. Many people feel that 
Congress, with its control of the purse and 
hence of the country’s economic life, must 
show more leadership if our form of govern- 
ment is to survive. In the present world 
crisis the Nation cannot afford a legislative 
branch that turns in a performance that is 
at best mediocre. Congress must measure 
up to its great responsibilities. This does 
not mean that it should encroach on the 
Executive’s mauagement function; it does 
mean that Congress must take a more active 
part in forming policy. The problem is 
one of organization rather than of personnel. 
Even the most able people in Congress, and 
they represent some of the country’s best 


brains, cannot do their jobs adequately until 
the remaining fundamental faults in the 
organization of Congress are corrected. 

The pressing need for reform has brought 
legislative reorganization and improvement 
again under consideration in Washington. 
The Senate Committee on Executive Ex- 
penditures is now reviewing the performance 
of the Legislative Reorganization Act of 
1946—the only previous effort to improve 
the internal operation of Congress that has 
been partially successful. On the basis of 
this investigation, a bill to achieve further 
reforms may be drawn up and introduced. 

The chief weakness in the operation of 
Congress is its lack of a center of respon- 
sibility. Congress needs a formal, definite 
operating organization, a focal point on 
which the voters’ attention would be fixed, 
where approval or disapproval for the ac- 
tions of Congress could be assigned. There- 
fore, I suggest the creation of majority and 
minority policy committees, which will pro- 
vide not only the needed centers of respon- 
sibility but also a formal and centralized 
means of a communication with the execu- 
tive departments. 

The most powerful Member of Congress 
are the standing committee chairmen, in 
whose committees the legislative work is 
done. In the House and Senate these stand- 
ing committee chairman should be welded 
into a management policy committee whose 
chair: 1an would be the majority leader. In 
this way the majority party’s program, as 
worke.. out by the committee, would repre- 
sent the party membership, commanding its 
support in both Houses and promoting co- 
operation with the executive departments, 
In the same way, a minority policy commit- 
tee, composed of the ranking minority party 
member of each of the standing committees, 
with the minority leader as chairman should 
be formea in each House. Its operation 
would parallel the majority policy commit- 
tee’s, and it would develop the minority 
party’s legislative program. 

These committees would provide the 
means whereby differences between the two 
parties could be adjusted; where this was im- 
possible, the minority policy committees 
would set forth the alternative program 
that would be put into effect if the minority 
party were in power, and allow the people to 
evalu.te it. The procedure would also serve 
to eliminate the minority attacks on the ma- 
jority program which now are made from 
a variety of positions, some of which con- 
tradict each other and do not offer con- 
structive alternatives. 

While I am convinced that such policy 
committees offer the only solution to the 
basic organization problems of Congress, it 
most be emphasized that they are no cure- 
all. The composition of Congress and the 
nature of its Members preclude members of 
a party from always staying in line on specific 
issues, and no one, unless he is an advocate 
of dictatorship, would want it different. The 
p:esent disagreement today within the Re- 
publican Party on the administration’s for- 
eign policy is a case in point. Some mem- 
bers favor the administration’s efforts to 
proceed cautiously in Asia while building up 
defenses against possible Communist aggres- 
sion in Europe, while others condemn the 
administration for not fighting an all-out 
war against communism in Asia. 

These are honest differences of opinion, 
and policy committees are not going to 
change them. On other issues the policy 
committees will be unable to hold a certain 
percentage of the membership in line be- 
cause of home pressures. But whether there 
is 80-percent, 60-percent or even 50-percent 
agreement, at least some percentage of cen- 
tralized control would be achieved; also a 
focal point in Congress would be provided 
where responsibility for each party’s actions 
or inaction would be fixed. As Congress 
operates now, this cannot be done. 
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Let us take a couple of examples of finan- 
cial irresponsibility under the present set-up. 
The General Appropriation Act of 1951, the 
omnibus appropriation bill which consoli- 
dated 11 separate supply bills, was an ad- 
vance toward modern procedure, ‘ut in- 
cluded in this act were many appropriations 
not economically justifiable and not in the 
national interest. For instance, it included 
a flood-control provision to protect lands 
inundated by the Clinton River in Mich- 
igan to the extent of about $1,000,000 for 
less than 400 acres of land affected. This 
means more than $2,500 an acre of tax 
money. Another flood-control project in 
the act, at North Adams, Mass., to control 
the Hoosic River, is estimated to cost $13,- 
170,000, on which a return of 10 cents on 
the dollar can be expected. These two proj- 
ects are under way. 

The above examples are chosen at ran- 
dom; there are many others. Inclusion of 
projects of this kind is the result of horse 
trading. Members of Congress from dif- 
ferent sections of the country agree to sup- 
port known pork-barrel measures to obtain 
patronage for their own areas. The con- 
sequence is tremendous, unjustified expen- 
ditures, made possible by the autonomy of 
the various standing committees, including 
two fiscal committees in each House work- 
ing independently and in conflict with each 
other. This is fiscal anarchy. 

Now let us see what would have happened 
to these projects if the policy committees 
were operating, under the surveillance of 
the people. 

With the majority leader as chairman of 
the majority policy committee, each of the 
standing committee chairmen would have 
his day in court. The chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Public Works and the chairman of 
the Appropriations Committee would have 
to present to the majority leader their pro- 
grams, and show what they were made up of. 
Included in those programs would have been 
the appropriations for the Clinton and Hoosic 
River projects. The entire policy committee 
would be fully aware of the Government’s 
estimated income and would have announced 
its ceiling on spending. The $1,000,000 for 
the Clinton River and the $13,170,000 for 
the Hoosie would have to be considered in 
the light of that ceiling, and approval or dis- 
approval made on that basis. In the event 
the estimated expenditures for public works 
exceeded the budget set for them, the prof- 
fered legislation would be returned by direc- 
tion of the majority policy committee to the 
standing committees involved for necessary 
pruning. 

In effect, the result would be that the ma- 
jority policy committee, representing the en- 
tire majority party, would have to think in 
national terms. It would be far less inclined 
to go along with projects designed to fatten 
up a local community at the expense of the 
rest of the country. 

In summary, creation of majority policy 
committees would set up a chain of com- 
mand from the majority leaders to the stand- 
ing committees, to the individual members 
of Congress, to the people. Minority policy 
committees would create the same chain of 
command to the people who are opposed to 
the program and action of the party in 
power. This is the essence of the two-party 
system and the only way to run a democracy. 
So much for the proposed policy committees. 
There are other steps Congress should take 
toward improvement. 

The Senate is periodically hamstrung by 
filibusters, the function of which is simply 
to enforce the will of the minority on the 
majority. A change in Senate rules to re- 
quire that only a simple majority of its 
Members is needed to stop filibusters would 
prevent this. At the same time the Senate 
should adopt a relevancy rule requiring de- 
bate on the floor to be germane to the pend- 
ing business. 
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The Senate doesn't have time for idle con- 
versation, but in the last session it took 2 
weeks (and 500 pages of the CoNGRESSIONAL 
Recorp) to repeal the tax on oleomargarine 
and 3 weeks to pass the Kerr natural gas 

bill (which the President promptly vetoed). 
There were more important things it should 
have been doing. 

At the beginning of this session the House 
repealed its 21-day rule which had prevented 
the Rules Committee from sitting, indefi- 
nitely or perpetually, on legislation reported 
favorably by other standing committees. 
The result is that, in practice, legislative 
action is now within the control not of a 
majority of the House but of a coalition of 
seven members of the Committee on Rules, 
This is obyiously not democratic procedure, 

The Members of Congress are tremendously 
overburdened. Their efforts are dissipated 
over such a variety of activities that it is a 
physical impossibility for them to devote 
sufficient attention to the most important 
lawmaking job in the world. The obvious 
answer to this is delegation of the less im- 
portant duties, such as a ban on private im- 
migration bills, enforced limitation of other 
private bills, greater reliance on administra- 
tive assistants, particularly in the running 
of errands for the folks back home, and 
granting of home rule for the District of 
Columbia. 

Home rule is a perennial issue on Capitol 
Hill. In May 1949, the Senate approved 
home rule without a dissenting vote, but 
that bill could never get out of a House Dis- 
trict Committee pigeonhole to become law. 
The results of our National Legislature act- 
ing as city council for the District are more 
than a ittle ludicrous. For instance, on 
December 18, 1950, just after the President 
had declared a state of national emergency 
and congressional leaders were being briefed 
on the war by General Bradley, the House 
paused to consider, amend, and pass a bill 
to provide for the support of children born 
out of wedlock in the District of Columbia. 

There are other procedural devices that 
should be adopted. For example, the House 
spends the equivalent of 1 month each ses- 
sion answering roll calls. The overwhelming 
percentage of this time could be saved by 
the installation of a modern electric roll- 
call system. Sixteen States have them in 
successful operation now. The House should 
follow this lead. 

Finally, Congressmen's salaries should be 
raised and adequate pensions provided, 
Many Members of Congress, who know that 
when they complete their terms they will 
have less money than when they began, 
would rather swim the Potomac than intro- 
duce measures to correct the situation; this 
is simply because the Members of Congress 
are in the anomalous position of being the 
only means by which their compensation can 
be increased. Part of this problem can be 
avoided. 

If Congress would ask the Supreme Court 
to review its compensation, the Court would 
be within its constitutional authority in 
agreeing to do so. Its prestige and its inde- 
pendence of Congress are great enough to 
assure the objectivity of its review and 
public acceptance. In the event the Su- 
preme Court would not take on the job, 
Congress should call on a carefully selected 
independent commission -to analyze and 
evaluate the congressional job and deter- 
mine the commensurate pay. This would be 
a logical basis on which to peg congressional 
salaries and pensions at the right level. 

The objection will be made that with a 
general salary freeze in effect this is no time 
for Congress to consider defrosting its own 
compensation. This is not a valid argu- 
ment. Congressional salaries and pensions 
should have been evaluated and raised long 
before the current wage freeze. The objec- 
tive of raising congressional salaries and 
pensions would be to pay what the job is 


worth and insure that able men would not 
be deterred from seeking congressional office 
because compensation is so far below com- 
parable levels in private business. 

Why is it that these reforms have not been 
put into effect before now? 

The basic reason is that the Members of 
Congress are preoccupied with their many 
difficult jobs and do not like to buckle down 
to an unspectacular task of housekeeping. 
Moreover, Congress is a cross section of the 
country, made up of leaders and laggards, 
the able and the incompetent, the smart and 
the stupid, all of them subject to the usual 
frailties of humanity. Cooperation among 
Members is hindered by personal animosi- 
ties and differences in outlook, and agree- 
ment on internal reform is made more dif- 
ficult because the problem is one of technical 
organization which the voters cannot be ex- 
pected to understand, and therefore it has 
little political sex appeal. 

A further obstacle is the turn-over that 
occurs every 2 years in the House and every 
6 years in the Senate. As often as interest 
in reorganization is generated a change of 
faces takes place, and a new educational ef- 
fort must be undertaken. 

In view of the obstacles, what chance is 
there that these proposals for improving 
the operation of Congress will be adopted? 
I believe the chances are good. It is my con- 
viction that eventually world economic and 
political factors will force the change. But 
it would be far better to anticipate the ne- 
cessity by making Congress more effective 
now. 

A great opportunity exists for Congress to 
catch up on the last 100 years. The pro- 
posed reforms would not immediately cure 
all the ills which hamper the functioning 
of Congress, but they would provide a new 
approach that in time would bring vast im- 
provement. The steps I have outlined will 
tend to make the Congress more efficient 
and enable it to cope more promptly with 
the problems that confront it. The welfare 
of the country requires their adoption. 


Strength of Anti-Communist Forces in 
Asia Is Key to Halting Communism 
There 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 27, 1951 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, in view of 
the Malik proposal designed to look as 
if it offered real peace in Asia, it is 
important to read again the article writ- 
ten a month ago by the veteran observer, 
Mr. Edgar Ansel Mowrer, in which he 
anticipated some such tempting bait and 
showed how impossible it will be to get 
peace and security anywhere in Asia— 
just as in Europe—until there are native 
forces adequate to check the Commu- 
nist forces: 

San Francisco.—I have come home believ- 
ing that Asia can be saved from communism 
without a third world war. It can, in my 
judgment, be saved by the immediate crea- 
tion of local anti-Communist forces roughly 
equal in strength to the local Communist 
forces, 

Whether Americans side with General 
MacArthur or with the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
they can surely agree on one point: The 
weakness of the free world in Asia is that it 
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is forced to use its chief armies—American, 
British, and French, against satellite Asiat- 
ics—North Koreans, Chinese, Indochinese, 
and Malayans, while the U. S. S. R. preserves 
its forces intact outside local wars. 

This is the U. N, and United States position 
in Korea. And, with apologies to the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, this was not our position 
in Greece. 

In fact, to save Greece we equipped, mo- 
bilized, and assisted Greek forces to do the 
job without any direct military contribu- 
tions from us. Just this should be our aim 
in Asia. 

Now quite obviously, because of a number 
of historical errors, chief of which were im- 
agining that the U. S. S. R. could become a 
“peace-loving democracy” and that Chinese 
Communists would be Chinese first and 
Communists afterward, the occidental 
countries got caught off base. When the 
Communists attacked in Korea, Indochina, 
and Malaya, they had to be stopped by the 
United States, France, and Britain, or by 
nobody. For, in Asia, we had never created 
strong, local anti-Communist forces. 

Until such forces exist, the United States, 
Britain, and France cannot withdraw their 
forces from the Far East without exposing 
that vital area to new attacks and possible 
conquest by Soviet Communist satellites. 
Secretary of State Acheson may find it con- 
venient to say, that “if aggression (in 
Korea) would end and you had reliable as- 
surances that i; would not be resumed 
* > œ J think that you have a real possi- 
bility of working out a stable situation.” 


REDS MAY ATTACK ELSEWHERE 


The point is, there can be no reliable as- 
surances, that North Korean and Chinese 
forces, Having achieved a partial victory, 
would not embark upon a new aggression 
somewhere else in Asia, say, against helpless 
Burma, whenever it seemed convenient. 
Against such utterly untrustworthy enemies 
there can be but one reliable assurance, 
namely, enough opposing forces to defeat 
them. 

Nothing less can permanently stabilize 
the situ:tion in Asia and thus enable the 
eccidental nations to concentrate on that 
nilitary build-up in Europe that is probably 
the best means of avoiding world war III. 

If this reasoning is correct, and during 
my trip through the Far East I met literally 
no westerner who even sought to refute it, 
then the $64 question is: Are there available 
in the Far East enough local forces to stop 
Communist expansion? 

I am sure that such forces exist potential- 
ly. The reason we do not all see them is 
that the Reds got the jump on us, not only 
militarily but propagandistically. They not 
only nearly took Asia away from us by force, 
but they “sola” a lot of us a number of 
phony stories which it was in their interest 
to have us believe. One of these was that 
we could not find adequate local forces to 
checkmate the Communists. 


SIX STEPS BEFORE ORGANIZATION 


This is fundamentally false, I am con- 
vinced. There is, however, just one speck of 
truth in it. We cannot organize local Asians 
for freedom until we have first done a num- 
ber of things that we ought better to have 
done before the Communists launched their 
attacks. 

Such as: 

1. Hold on in Korea until the Chinese 
Communists either surrender or until the 
French and Vietnamians have smashed the 
Communist rebels in Indochina, the British 
have crushed them in Malaya, and the Fili- 
pinos have eliminated them from their 
islands, These are not impossible. 

2. Settle the Kashmir dispute on any rea- 
sonable basis, thus freeing Pakistan's great 
energy and influence for use elsewhere and 
giving the Indian opponents of neutralism a 
chance to assert themselves, 
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3. Bring Burma, Siam, and free Vietnam 
into a southeast Asian alliance to include 
India and Pakistan as soon as either is ready 
to join. 

4. Extend the new Pacific Pact between 
the United States, New Zealand, and Aus- 
tralia to include the Philippines and a re- 
armed Japan. At the appropriate time link 
it with the southeast Asian alliance. 

5. Instead of recognizing Red China, cre- 
ate all possible difficulties for that regime. 
This means supporting Chiang Kai-shek on 
Formosa and encouraging any other anti- 
Communist forces that emerge. 

6. Urge the Japanese, once they again be- 
come independent, to create a sizable mili- 
tary force as quickly as possible. 

I believe that carrying out these six under- 
takings, or most of them, would save Asia, 
and that nothing less will. 

UNITE BIG 3 POLICY 

Two obstacles have, I think, prevented this 
blunt fact from being recognized by every- 
body. The first has been the inconsistency of 
American policy—first in favor of, then 
against, now again in favor of, military 
intervention in Asia. One result of the pres- 
ent Senate hearings on the MacArthur dis- 
missal may be the end of this confusion. 

The second obstacle is the absence of a 
common attitude toward Asia on the part 
of the United States, Britain, and France. 
So long as these three countries do not agree 
upon a common policy of over-all defense, 
the Communists will, I regret to say, con- 
tinue to progress despite our disunited ef- 
forts to stop them. 

Until recently, it has presumably been im- 
possible to achieve such a common policy. 
Now, in my judgment, the moment has come 
when agreement on a common line can and 
should be reached. 


Regimentation and Socialization 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOYD TACKETT 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 27, 1951 


Mr. TACKETT. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks in the Appendix of the 
RecorD, I include therein a column en- 
titled “Little’s Bit,” by Neal Little, of the 
Dierks Banner, Dierks, Ark., as of the 
30th day of May 1951, which portrays 
the extravagance and uselessness of bu- 
reaucratic controls and vividly denounces 
the socialization of our economy: 

LITTLE'S Bir 

(In this era of greater clamor for greater 
Government control of everything, the fol- 
lowing little piece, printed in a Minnesota 
newspaper, seems appropriate. The story 
of the creation of the world is told in Gen- 
esis in 400 words. The world’s greatest moral 
code, the Ten Commandments, contains only 
297 words. Lincoln’s Gettysburg Address is 
but 266 words in length. The Declaration 
of Independence required only 1,321 words 
to set up a new concept of freedom. The 
Office of Price Administration uses 2,500 
words to announce a reduction in the price 
of cabbage seed.”) 

A short time ago the Prime Minister of 
Belgium visited this country. A highlight 
of his trip was an official tour of one of TVA's 
big power dams. During it, naturally, he 
was given a complete selling job on the 


el, 
wonders that TVA is supposed to be acconm= 
plishing. 

There may be a logic in all this—but one 
wonders why our public officials too often 
show distinguished foreign visitors only 
those undertakings which are paid for and 
subsidized by the taxpayers, and which rep- 
resent a form of state socialism which dif- 
fers only in degree from the Soviet philos- 
ophy of “let the government run every- 
thing and own everything.” 

The country is full of great power-produc- 
ing companies which were paid for with 
private savings, which pay out huge sums 
in taxes each year to all agencies of Gov- 
ernment, which operate under the control 
of State and Federal regulatory commis- 
sions, and which never have and never will 
receive 1 cent in tax subsidies. And these 
business-managed power companies are the 
ones which provide efficient, low-cost, de- 
pendable service to 80 percent of the Nation’s 
individual and commercial consumers. But 
it’s a hundred to one bet that the Belgian 


premier wasn’t told that fact. 


Ir truth, some of these foreign visitors 
must get a rather confused picture of the 
United States which is supposed to be the 
world’s foremost example of the virtues and 
achievements of competitive free enterprise. 
Yet the official emphasis is always on air- 
tight Government monopolies which, for the 
most part, couldn't stay in business for a 
week without subsidies and such special 
privileges as freedom from taxation. 

Luckily, the economic and productive 
strength of this Nation does not lie in social- 
ized enterprise. If the Government went 
completely out of the power business, the 
money-lending business, or any of its other 
socialistic experiments tomorrow, private 
enterprise would be right there, ready, will- 
ing, and able to do the job. 

Thirty years ago Woodrow Wilson, a Presi- 
dent who was also a distinguished historian 
and a profound student of government, said: 
“The history of liberty is the history of the 
limitation of government power, not the in- 
crease of it. When we resist the concentra- 
tion of power, we are resisting the process of 
death, because concentration of power is 
what always precedes the destruction of 
human liberties.” 

In the ensuing 30 years we have seen con- 
centrations of power in government beyond 
anything that Wilson could have conceived. 
Millions upon millions of people have been 
reduced to slavery. Great nations are ruled 
by terror. The clock of freedom has been 
turned back centuries. 

We Americans are among the relatively few 
people who are free. But we will not remain 
free unless we strongly and effectively resist 
the concentration of power in government— 
and so, in Wilson’s fine phrase, resist the 
process of death. 


Beautiful South Dakota 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, June 26, 1951 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
by Mr. Robert Crossley appearing in the 
current issue of Better Homes and Gar- 
dens, entitled “Where the West Is Wild 
but Not Too Woolly.” 

As my colleagues in the Senate might 
imagine, this article deals with the 
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beauties of our South Dakota Black 
Hills. 

Originally named Pa-ha-sa-pa by the 
mighty Sioux who used them as produc- 
tive hunting and fishing grounds and 
asylum from their enemies, the Black 
Hills now serve the people of our Nation 
as an inexpensive but highly refreshing, 
stimulating, and historic vacation area. 

In behalf of the State of South Dakota 
I sincerely commend this article to my 
colleagues in the Congress and extend 
to them a hearty western invitation to 
spend a few relaxing days in Paha Sapa. 

I am informed by the Public Printer 
that the article is estimated to make 
three and one-half pages of the RECORD, 
at a cost of $287. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


WHERE THE WEST Is WILD, BUT Not Too 
WooLLY 
(By Robert Crossley) 

What would your family say to a vacation 
where it could: Ride horseback up the high- 
est peak east of the Rockies? Inspect the 
richest gold mine in America? Pass buffalo 
along the highway and dine on them at 
night? Watch Indian dances and have its 
picture taken with a chief who fought 
against Custer? Set of dynamite to help 
carve a monument for the ages? Park on a 
log for a chuck-wagon dinner and cowboy 
songs around a campfire? Swim in spring 
water, 90 degrees warm? Peek in where Wild 
Bill Hickok met his Maker? Gaze at Ameri- 
ca’s cloud-backed counterpart of the Egyptian 
Sphinx? 

Photograph spectacular scenery on roads 
engineers said couldn't be built? Sit to- 
gether reverently as an ages-old Passion play 
unfolds under the stars? Soak in the lore of 
stagecoach robbers and their boom-town girl 
friends? Fish for fighting rainbows? Ex- 
plore some of the most delicate caves in 
America? Roam among reconstructed dino- 
saurs? Share the excitement of a rodeo or 
shoot-’em-up Wild West celebration? 

Do it all within a 2 weeks’ vacation, or 
even a week? 

And with less than 450 miles of driving 
after you get there and for as little as $160 
for a family of four? 

You'll take it? Where, you ask, is this 
promised land for the ordinary family that 
hasn’t the whole summer or a blank check 
on the Chase National—where the old West 
still lives in a surprisingly noncommercial 
setting and comes in whatever degree of 
wildness you and the wife and the Kids can 
take? 

It's 2 days by car from Chicago—3 from 
Cleveland, Houston, or San Francisco—to 
the South Dakota Black Hills. Paha Sapa, 
the Indians called them. They're really 
mountains, higher than the Adirondacks. 
Somebody made the mistake of calling them 
hills, and for a long time tourists thought 
of them as an interesting stop-off on the 
way to Yellowstone. The hills—mountain- 
ous Black Hills, since local promoters got 
smart—are still a good plus on any trip to 
the Northwest, but every year more and more 
families are discovering that they're about 
the nearest, least expensive, best preserved, 
most varied, and most historically conscious 
remnant of the American frontier that’s left. 
They are becoming a vacation in themselves. 

No section of the West makes more of its 
past, and few have a more exciting one. 
You're in the land of characters like Wild 
Bill and Calamity Jane, Poker Alice and 
Bigfoot Jake, Crooked Nose Jack, and Potato 
Creek Johnny. The characters are gone, but 
not all the old-timers who knew them, 
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One of the first things they'll show you 
in Rapid City is Hangman’s Hill. Vigilan 
strung up a trio of horse thleves there in 
1877. Visit the Way Museum at Custer; 
they'll show yd headlines about Fly-Specked 
Pilly, transformed into a pine cone, with 
the blood of Abe Barnes still warm on his 
hands. Stick around for Gold Discovery 
Days, and they'll reenact the whole thing 
for you. At Sturgis, it’s Alex Fiddler, a 
no-good gambler arrested in Big Effie’s Place 
and lynched the next morning. A marker 
near the depot identifies the historic oak. 
At Spearfish a wooden headstone marks the 
grave of Harry Tuthill, suspected rustler. 
Dragged from a hospital cot and hung on a 
sub-zero night in 1884. Tuthill had the 
last laugh. It’s now thought he was inno- 
cent. 

The Black Hills abound with markers. 
Here gold was discovered. Here Indians 
waylaid Preacher Smith. Here Charley Nolin 
was ambushed and scalped as he rode the 
Pony Express into Sturgis. 

There are excellent places to stay, includ- 
ing four State-owned, privately operated 
lodges in Custer State Park, which sprawls 
over most of the southern hills and is a model 
of what a State park ought to be. A family 
of four can stay in modern cabins at any of 
the four for $7 a night. Good motels in any 
of the towns will cost perhaps a dollar more. 
For 7 nights on the road, allow about 854. 
By picnicking several noons at free camp- 
grounds, you can hold meal costs to around 
$11 a day, or $77 for the week. You can, of 
course, pitch a tent at the campgrounds and 
eliminate the lodging cost. 

Gas and oil will cost you about $10 in the 
Hills. Allow $12 for admissions and say $7 
for souvenirs. 

This adds up to $160. That should see you 
through a jam-packed, yet leisurely, week of 
sightseeing and vacationing, and leave 
enough in a $300 budget to get you to the 
Hills and back from almost any place in 
America. 

The Black Hills and Badlands Association, 
Sturgis, S. Dak., or the State publicity de- 
partment, Pierre, S. Dak., will answer ques- 
tions and send you literature. If you're 
really serious, send them a dollar for Lee’s 
Official Guide Book to the Black Hills and 
the Badlands. It’s the next best thing to 
touring the Hills with Potato Creek Johnny. 

You can see the Hills without a car, of 
course. The Milwaukee and the North West- 
ern Railroads will take you to Rapid City. 
A 7-day, all-expense (except meals on train) 
tour leaving Chicago on the Milwaukee and 
seeing the Hills from busses of Black Hills 
and Western Tours is $155 (lower berth); 
$119 (coach). The North Western operates 
its own 9-day tour in connection with the 

le I Ranch: All-expense from Chicago, 
$183.37 (lower berth); $157.75 (coach). You 
can also go by Burlington via Edgemont, S. 
Dak., or Newcastle, Wyo.; and Burlington 
Trailways busses also serve the area. West- 
ern Airlines has daily flights to Rapid City 
and Spearfish. 

By car, the shortest route from most of the 
East and Midwest crosses South Dakota on 
U S 16. This expanse of flat country is no 
prize for scenery, but you can make good 
time across it and break the monotony by 
cutting through the weirdly spectacular Bad- 
lands on 16A, U S 16, to which you return, 
takes you into Rapid City, eastern gateway 
to the Black Hills. This is a town of 25,000 
with good places to stay and eat. You'll get 
a chance to see Rapid City later; it won't 
cost you any more to spend your first two 
nights 37 miles back and 6,300 feet up in 
the hills at Sylvan Lake. Take 16 south 
and west out of Rapid City. Keep straight 
ahead where it turns south to Mount Rush- 
more. Six miles farther on, turn left on 
85A and follow it to Sylvan Lake Lodge. 
This handsome stone and pine hotel, sur- 
rounded by guest and housekeeping cabins, 


— 

is One of four resorts—Sylvan Lake, Legion 
Lake Lodge, Blue Bell Lodge, and State Game 
Lodge—owned by the State of South Dakota 
and leased to private operators. Rates at 
all four are set by the State. All take tour- 
ists by the night or week, European plan. 
To be sure of accommodations, though, you 
should write for reservations. Address for 
the first three is Custer, S. Dak.; for Game 
Lodge, Hermosa, S. Dak. 

From the west, turn north on U S 85 at 
Cheyenne to Newcastle, then east on U S 16 
to Custer, S. Dak. At Custer, turn north 
7% miles to Sylvan Lake. Stay at Custer if 
you don't have reservations at Sylvan Lake 
or one of the other lodges in the park. 

If you're coming from Yellowstone or the 
northwest, follow U S 14 to Moorcroft, Wyo., 
then bear right on U S 16 to Newcastle and 
Custer, and up 85A to Sylvan Lake. 

Get a good night’s rest. There’s lots 
ahead for the next 7 days. 

First day: This is one trip that doesn't 
start off by telling you to get up at daylight. 
You can have breakfast any time beneath 
the Indian murals in the big, sunny dining 
room of the hotel. Just outside a terrace 
looks out over Sylvan Lake, zirconlike at the 
base of gigantic blue-gray rocks. Take time 
for a quiet, pine-scented stroll along the 
rim. The mountain to the north with the 
lookout is Harney Peak, 7,242 feet, highest 
east of the Rockies. 

You'll drive less than 50 miles today, so 
10:30 is early enough to get away. Leave 
your stuff; you'll be at Sylvan Lake again 
tonight. 

Take the road to your right as you leave 
the lodge. Turn left where it joins 16A. 
Eight miles down 16A a sign points to Crazy 
Horse. Study the white paint streaked 
across the face of the mountain dead ahead 
as you turn left off the paving. You'll gradu- 
ally pick out the king-sized outline of an 
Indian. His hair*is swept back by the wind 
as he charges into battle on a stallion. One 
outstretched arm, 287% feet long, answers 
a white man’s question: "My lands are where 
my dead lie buried.” 

That’s Crazy Horse, flercest of the chiefs 
who led the Sioux against Custer. A fighter, 
pure and simple, he died at 34, bayoneted hy 
a white soldier while he was visiting Fort 
Robinson under a flag of truce. 

Now he’s being silhouetted against the 
blue Dakota sky by a white sculptor with 
a passion for underdogs and leaders of lost 
causes, a scant 9 miles, by air, from the white 
man’s monument to his own chiefs on Mount 
Rushmore. 

It’s worth the 50-cent admission (chil- 
dren under 18 free) to visit the sculptor's 
log studio and outdoor gallery. There’s a 
model of how Crazy Horse will look when 
finished, and statues and mahogany carv- 
ing of Indians and fighting stallions, breath- 
lessly lifelike in the detail of rippling 
muscle. One statue, a head of Paderewski, 
won first prize at the New York World’s 
Fair. 

The money you pay helps finance, the 
memorial. Hang onto your stubs: At noon 
and 5 p. m., a lucky ticket holder throws 
the switch on 100 pounds of dynamite, blow- 
ing loose 200 tons of mountain in a mush- 
room of smoke and flying rock. 

There are good places to eat lunch in 
Custer, 4 miles south on 16A. Or you can 
picnic at Stockade Lake, 5 miles east of Cus- 
ter. Though Custer is the oldest town in 
the Hills, its wide main street gives it a 
modern look. The city’s founders made the 
street wide enough to turn their oxen 
around, 

Gold was discovered on July 27, 1874, by 
Horatio N. Ross, a miner with General Cus- 
ter's expedition. There's a monument to 
Ross, who died broke, at the Way Museum, a 
cabin built in 1875 and said to be the oldest 
building in the Hills. 
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Three miles east of Custer on U S 16, a 
marker on your left indicates where Ross 
discovered gold. The large log structure a 
half mile beyond is the Gordon Stockade 
(free). Worth driving off the highway to 
see, this is an accurate restoration of the 
stockade built by 28 gold seekers who settled 
here 2 days before Christmas in 1874. Be- 
cause he had no business in Indian terri- 
tory, Capt. John Gordon put up a fort, 80 
feet square and 11 feet high, with six cabins 
and a well inside. Gordon figured it would 
enable 10 men to fight off 100 Indians. The 
Sioux were just getting ready to test his 
theory, when the Army rode in and moved 
the settlers out. Before the end of 1875, 
though, the gold fever was so intense that 
thousands of whites rushed into the Hills, 

There's boating, swimming, and fishing on 
Stockade Lake, and a picnic ground east of 
the dam. Look for deer between here and 
Legion Lake, 3 miles farther on. You can 
swim, fish, boat, and picnic at Legion Lake, 
too. There’s also an excellent, reasonably 
priced cafe at Legion Lake Lodge, and mod- 
ern cabins overlooking the lake. 

A half mile north of Legion Lake, take the 
road to the left, South Dakota 87. This is 
the famous Needles Highway, and will take 
you literally through the most spectacular 
scenery in the hills. Engineers told ponder- 
ous old Senator Peter Norbeck he couldn’t 
build a road through the Needles, and you'll 
see why. Nevertheless, the road is there, 
nothing to be afraid of, though traffic is 
one-way through two tunnels. You can 
come down the Needles Highway from Sylvan 
Lake, but the rangers say the way to see it 
best is climbing up from Legion Lake. The 
Ner iles are a massive, jagged range of pur- 
plish stone, dead ahead as you come to a 
turnout. 

Just above this turnout, the road goes 
through a tunnel to emerge in a narrow 
pocket of upthrust boulders. One, the 
Needles Eye, is so named because of a narrow 
slit near its tip. This is a great place for 
photographers, but frustrating, too; you'll 
have a hard time to get much in your pic- 
ture, you're so hemmed in by scenery. 

Back at Sylvan Lake, you can join a horse- 
back party ($2 per person) for a 1-hour ride 
that winds up at a campfire by the lake 
and includes a chuck-wagon supper. Or you 
can drive down and get in on the dinner for 
a dollar. And if you get back to Sylvan 
Lake too late or have already eaten, you can 
join in for free on the singing and cowboy 
entertainment. 

Second day: You can set your own pace 
again today. There’s time for the 3-hour 
horseback trip up Harney Peak, first scaled 
by General Custer in 1874. 

Or you've time for strolling around Sylvan 
Lake, or for fishing or a swim, (The water's 
cold.) Check out around 11:30, or as late 
as 1 if you want to eat lunch at the lodge 
or picnic down by the lake. If you leave be- 
fore lunch, eat at Custer or at the picnic 
grounds or lunchroom at Wind Cave. 

This time you go straight south through 
Custer on 85A. About 19 miles from Custer 
you enter Wind Cave National Park. Here 
the hills have started to flatten out. Signs 
warn you to stay in your car and not to pet 
or feed the buffalo. There aro 300 of these 
shaggy monsters in the park, and some 75 
elk. 

Wind Cave is no Carlsbad. A dead cave, 
so-called because there's no water in it and 
because it is no longer building un forma- 
tions, it lacks the big rooms of some caverns 
and the stalactites and stalagmites found in 
live caves. However, the hour-and-a-half 
trip through its narrow passages and weird 
chambers where the shapes of formations 
suggests names like the Garden of Eden, and 
the Scalping Grounds, is still quite an ad- 
venture, and easier than some of the bigger 
caverns. Children will have fun picking out 
animals—giant turtles, squirrels, and even 
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Donald Duck, peering from behind a layer 
of boxwork. This lacy, honeycomb-like for- 
mation, clinging to the low ceilings, is the 
cave's most delicate feature. 

Rangers with tall stories conduct tours 
every half-hour from 8 to 6 during the sum- 
mer, Admission is 60 cents for adults; chil- 
dren, 12 to 16, 35 cents; under 12, free. 

If you're out of the cave by three, and 
would like to swim in warm water, take a 
side trip to Hot Springs, 10 miles south on 
85A. This red sandstone town was a great 
health resort in the early 1900's. Pullman 
cars parked in front of the then swank Evans 
Hotel while their passengers took the cure 
in the 90-degree waters of the Evans Plunge, 
for many years the largest indoor pool in the 
world. The plunge is still a good place to 
swim. The gravel bottom will puzzle you 
until you learn that that’s where the water 
enters from the springs—5,000 gallons per 
minute. Another thing that’s different is 
the way they figure admission prices—by 
height instead of age. Adults are 69 cents, 
with a suit and towel furnished. Kids 
under 4 feet, 10 inches, are a quarter. 

From Hot Springs, return past Wind Cave, 
turning north off 85A onto South Dakota 
87. You soon pass from the National Park 
back into Custer State Park. Here is a 
grazing area for 1,300 buffalo. 

There’s quite a story about these buffalo 
and those in Wind Cave Park. Robert J. 
Casey, the war correspondent, tells it in his 
fascinating book, the Black Hills and Their 
Incredible Characters. 

One of these “characters” was cattleman 
Scotty Philip, whose wife was an Cglala 
Sioux. One day he found her weeping. 

“My people will starve,” she told him, 
“They say the buffalo are disappearing.” 

Scotty knew that this was so. “What can 
I do?” he asked her. 

“Raise buffalo,” she answered. 

Because he loved his wife and her people, 
Scotty Philip did raise buffalo. When he 
died in 1911, he had the biggest herd in the 
world. 

Twelve and a half miles up 87 is Blue 
Bell Lodge with a log hotel, cabins, and & 
free picnic ground. Three miles farther on, 
a good dirt road to the left climbs 2 miles 
to the 6,400-foot top of Mount Coolidge. 
This is the best view in the Back Hills 
that you can get to by car. On a clear day 
you can see the Badlands, 60 miles to the 
east. You easily pick out the Needles, Crazy 
Horse, and a bare spot on a distant moun- 
tain that is your first glimpse of Mount 
Rushmore. In the lookout, the ranger will 
show you the instruments he uses for com- 
puting the exact location of smoke. 

Returning to No. 87, you turn right on 
U S 16 just beyond Legion Lake. Seven 
miles east, you come to the State Game 
Lodge, made famous as Calvin Coolidge’s 
summer White House in 1927. Stay in one 
of the modern cabins ($7 for 4). The food 
is excellent, reasonably priced. Don’t be 
afraid to try sizzling-hot buffalo steaks. 

If you missed the Indian dances at Sylvan 
Lake, you may get to see them here. The 
tribesmen, directed by Dave Miller, a young 
artist from Ohio who has painted matchless 
portraits of the old chiefs, and who super- 
vised Indian sequences in Tomahaw, circu- 
late between the four State park hotels. If 
you hit the Game Lodge on a Friday, take 
in the free square dance. And 6 nights out 
of 7 there’s something going on in the Black 
Hills Playhouse, where a drama group from 
the University of South Dakota holds forth. 
You came by the playhouse just this side of 
Legion Lake. 

Third day: This will be your biggest day, 
the one on which you'll see the Black Hill's 
ace attraction, the Shrine of Democracy. 
Get there before 11 if you have a camera. 
Light on the huge faces is best in the 
morning. 

However, it’s only 23 miles from the Game 
Lodge to Mount Rushmore. and after break- 
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fast you have time for, and should visit, the 
Custer State Park Museum and the State 
Park Zoo. Both are free. 

You can walk to the museum, just across 
the road from the Game Lodge. There’s a 
relief map of the park, gold-mining and for- 
estry exhibits, fossils and dinosaur tracks, 
window after window of Indian bonnets and 
scalp shirts, and an easily followed story of 
the Sioux, who, you learn, did not live in the 
Hills, but came into them to hunt and to 
escape from enemies. 

A copy of the Thoen Stone, dug up near 
Spearfish in 1887, bears this grisly record 
of the earlie:t known expedition into the 
Hills: 

“Came to these hills in 1833,” it reads on 
one side, “seven of us, Del Lacompt, Ezra 
Kind, G. W. Wood, T. Brown, R. Kent, Wil- 
liam King, Indian Crow. All ded but me, 
Ezra Kind. Killed by Indians beyond the 
high hill, got our gold June, 1834.” And on 
the reverse: “Got all the gold we could carry. 
Our ponies all got by the Indians. I have 
lost my gun, and nothing to eat, and Indians 
hunting me.” 

In the zoo, a mile east of Game Lodge, are 
animals native to the Hills: bears, deer, bob- 
cats, coyotes, mountain sheep, porcupines, 
eagles, a pair of albino beavers. 

Though many tourists drive directly to 
Rushmore from Rapid City, this is the way 
to approach it. U S 16 from Game Lodge 
was laid out and engineered to thrill you 
with, first. distant, then successively closer 
and more spectacular views of the memorial. 
You'll miss them coming from Rapid City. 

You'll know what we mean when you start 
up Iron Mountain. You dart into a tunnel, 
peer ahead into the light at the far end, and 
there it is—framed like an exquisite minia- 
ture by the portal of the tunnel. At the 
5,500-foot summit of Iron Mountain, there’s 
another distant view of Mount Rushmore 
and a turn-out for taking pictures. 

Going down Iron Mountain, the road di- 
vides to wind through a grove of pines. In 
July there'll be wild tiger lilies, black-eyed- 
susans, and wild roses among the rocks, 
You drop through a second tunnel, spiral 
around the first of three “pigtail” bridges, 
and through a third tunnel, again framing 
the statues. Turn left where U S 16 goes on 
to Rapid City. It’s 2 miles to Rushmore on 
a paved road. 

The memorial won't let you down. 
There’s nothing like it anywhere in the 
world. The head of Washington alone is 
only 6 feet shorter than the entire height of 
the Sphinx. If the four heads, Washington, 
Jefferson, Theodore Roosevelt, and Lincoln, 
were carved with complete bodies, each man 
would be 465 feet tall. 

Get out and walk around. You'll want 
to visit the free museum which has a one- 
twelfth size model of the memorial and pic- 
tures showing how Gutzon Borglum, the 
sculptor, telephoned measurements from his 
models to workmen hanging on the cliff. 
The memorial, you'll note, has a slightly 
unfinished look. Borglum died in 1941, and 
the National Park Service feels that his 
work should remain as he left it. 

There are no picnic grounds, but there is 
a good lunchroom and souvenir store, fea- 
turing, among other things, ash trays made 
in occupied Japan. Teddy Roosevelt with 
slant eyes is a collectors’ item. 

After lunch, return to the junction and 
take No. 16 into Rapid City. Keystone was 
home of the rich Holy Terror mine, named 
by its discoverer in honor of his wife. 

A mile past Rockerville, now mainly ruins, 
but once second to Deadwood as a wide- 
open gold town, a short road takes you to- 
another of the surprises that give the Black 
Hills their tremendous change of pace, 
From the rim you look down 350 feet into a 
hidden, almost completely enclosed amphi- 
theater. This is the Stratosphere Bowl, the 
site, not of a football game, but of the 
world’s highest balloon ascension—13 miles 
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straight up—on November 11, 1935. There's 
a display at the rim showing the floodlit 
take-off. 

At the reptile gardens (adults, 50 cents; 
children, 25 cents), worth a stop if you're 
interested in snakes, turn left for the Sky- 
line Drive into Rapid City. This takes; u 
past Hangman’s Hill and Dinosaur Park, 
where a triceratops, 27 feet long, is locked 
in combat with a tyrannosaurus rex, 16 
feet high. These are not some chamber of 
commerce secretary’s dream, but authentic 
modeis, recreated in concrete under the di- 
rection of a former president of the South 
Dakota School of Mines and Technology. 

It should be midafternoon by now, and 
you better get a place to stay in Rapid 
City. The Alex Johnson is a modern, big- 
city hotel, and there are 77 motels. 

The free museum at che School of Mines, 
open till 8, has one of the most noted fossil 
and mineral displays in America, including 
an exhibit of gold dust and replicas of 
record-breaking nuggets. Here are skeletons 
of dinosaurs, saber-toothed tigers, and other 
animals that roamed South Dakota. 

Your best bet for a family dinner is the 
buffet at the Alex Johnson. For $1.75 (chil- 
dren under 10, $1), you can eat all you want. 
Schimmel's Cafe, on U S 16 south of town, 
is also excellent. 

Don’t get panicky if you hear war whoops 
outside the hotel. It’s not a return of the 
Sioux who raided Rapid City in 1876, scaring 
most of the settlers back to the States. 
It's only the warrior’s descendants, earning 
a buck the hard way by nightly dances in 
front of Duhamel’s Trading Post. 

Fourth day: If you missed the Badlands 
on your way in and won’t see them on your 
way home, get up early and make the 172- 
mile round trip to Cedar Pass. If you leave 
Rapid City by 8, you can have lunch at Cedar 
Pass and be back by 2. 

If you've already seen the Badlands, you'll 
enjoy the Federal Indian Museum (free) at 
St. Joe Street and West Boulevard. This is 
the finest Sioux Indian collection in the 
State (closed Mondays). 

Your next overnight stop will be Dead- 
wood, “most famous small city in America.” 
Leave Rapid City around 11 on U S 16, the 
road you came in on from Rushmore. (If 
you've spent the morning in the Badlands, 
you can leave Rapid City as late as 2:30 and 
still get to Deadwood, 62 miles, in time to 
see the principal sights.) Go straight ahead 
where No. 16 turns left to Rushmore. Turn 
north 6 miles farther on 85A. The old min- 
ing town of Gold City lies 20 feet under 
Sheridan Lake. You can swim, boat, and 
2 in this largest body of water in the Black 


If the weather is good, you might prefer to 
take one of the three shorter, more pictur- 
esque routes through the hills. These branch 
off U S 14 just north of Rapid City and join 
85A at Sheridan Lake, just above Pactola, 
and 634 miles south of Deadwood, respec- 
tively. They are gravel, but it would be 
good to inquire about them at the Cham- 
ber of Commerce in the Alex Johnson. 

At Pactola, named after Pactolus, fabled 
source of Croesus’ gold, you can picnic at 
a national forest picnic ground or eat in a 
good cafe. There’s another picnic ground at 
Strawberry Hill 25 miles on. 

For a view of the Northern Hills compara- 
ble to the one of the Southern Hills from 
Mount Coolidge, take the 3-mile side trip up 
Custer Peak (6,794 feet). The road leads off 
to your left 19% miles past Pactola. A 
marker, 4 miles before this turn-off, reminds 


~ you that Custer’s expedition crossed here in 


1874. 

At Pluma, 85A joins US 85. High on your 
left are the surface works of the Homestake 
Mine and the bustling town of Lead (pro- 
nounced Leed). To your right, 85 winds a 
mile and a half along Deadwood Gulch to 
what 75 years ago was the rootin’-tootinist, 
wide-open, shoot-"em-up town in the world. 
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Lead is a sedate “company” town of 8,000. 
The miners work and live here, go down, a 
little less boisterously than of old, to have 
their fling in smaller, less-inhibited Dead- 
wood. 

Pluma, undistinguished now, had its hour 
on a cold March day in 1877. Stagecoach 
Driver Johnny Slaughter, wheeling into 
Deadwood with $15,000, was toppled by a 
blast which put 12 buckshot in a perfect 
circle around his heart. His horses bolted, 
and in the first attempted holdup of that 
storied vehicle, the Deadwood stage, Bandit 
Sam Bass and friends never got their hands 
on the money. 

Even though Deadwood has been tamed 
down a bit in recent years, its picturesque- 
ness hasn’t suffered. Crowded into a nar- 
row gulch originally cluttered with fallen 
timber, the town has had to ifp up the steep 
hillsides. Today, well-kept Victorian homes 
perch precariously, reached by narrow streets 
and block-long stairways. 

It’s a short drive up to the West's most 
famous cemetery, Mount Moriah. Here, 27 
years after Deadwood’s most celebrated son, 
Wild Bill Hickok, had returned to dust, 
the town’s favorite daughter, Calamity Jane, 
was tucked in beside him. Although the 
movies have painted the two as a frontier 
Romeo and his Juliet, they were not sweet- 
hearts. As one witness put it, “Damn good 
thing Wild Bill ain't alive. He'd a’ never 
stood for this.” 

The best place to get the feel of Dead- 
wood's lurid past is at the Adams Museum 
(free) in the heart of town. It’s a rewarding 
jumble of wild-West and gold-rush relics. 
Some of those you'll stumble across are 
classics, like this bill of fare from the old 
Hotel Waldheimat: 


Beef, Texas (prime cut) 81. 50 
Beef, tame from the States 1. 50 
Hash, 18-carat. 

Codfish balls... 

Grizzly, roast 


Grizzly, fried 


Payable in advance, gold scales on end of 


You won't get grizzly roast or jackass rab- 
bit in Deadwood any more, but natives rec- 
ommend the food at the Franklin Hotel, 
Wagner Hotel, and Bodega Cafe. 

You can drive to the top of Mount Roose- 
velt (4%4 miles west from Main Street) where 
there’s a monument to Teddy, not F. D. R., 
erected by his ranch-days sidekick, Dead- 
wood's bandit-killing first sheriff and United 
States marshal, Capt. Seth Bullock. The 
cabin of Deadwood Dick is just beyond the 
Pine Crest Tourist Camp, one of several good 
places to stay, a mile north of town on No. 85. 
A footpath leads up Sunrise Mountain to his 
grave. Alas, of all the Black Hills’ fabulous 
characters, only Deadwood Dick never existed. 
So famous did he become, though, as the 
hero of dime novels, that in 1924 :n old- 
timer who looked the part was designated 
Deadwood Dick. It is his cabin and his grave 
you see. The whole legend is interesting, if 
not authentic, and, unlike some fictitious 
shrines, there’s no charge to see them. 

Downtown sights include the site of Dead- 
wood's first gold discovery and Saloon No. 10. 
In the latter sat Wild Bill, reputed to have 
slain 75 men, holding black aces and 
eights—ever after called a “dead man’s 
hand”—when Crooked Nose Jack McCall 

ugged him from behind with a 45. You 
can follow the killer’s escape route, and 4 
nights a week—Monday, Tuesday, Wednes- 
day, and Friday—witness his trial reenacted 
by bewhiskered Deadwooders. 

Fifth day: Finish your sightseeing in 
Deadwood. Leave about 10 for Lead, 600 feet 
higher up. The town gets its name from sit- 
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ting squarely atop the Mother Lode (or Lead) 
from which nuggets used to wash down into 
Deadwood Gulch. In fact, it sits so squarely 
atop it that some years ago the east end of 
Main Street settled 37 feet. 

The Homestake, whose surface works 
sprawl over the mountainside, is something 
like an iceberg. Big as it looks from above, 
there's a lot more you can’t see. Deep inside 
that rich cliff are 100 miles of railroad, the 
world’s fastest-dropping elevators, and 27 
levels of tunnels, some 5,000 feet down, or 
approximately at sea level. 

The name “Homestake” was given the mine 
because the French Canadians who discov- 
ered it in 1876 were looking for a stake rich 
enougr to get them home. They promptly 
sold it to a California syndicate headed by 
Senator George R. Hearst, father of William 
Randolph, for $70,000. Today the largest 
and richest gold mine in America, the Home- 
stake has produced most of the $550,000,000 
in gold taken from the Black Hills in the 
last 75 years. 

You can’t go down into the mine, but 
guides will take you through the surface 
works where you'll see the ore pulverized 
by huge stamping mills and the gold ex- 
tracted by mercury and cyanide. The ad- 
mission, 50 cents for adults, 25 cents’ for 
children, goes to charity. 

The old brick house across from the Lead 
High School was built by Mary Baker Eddy, 
founder of Christian Science, for her son. 
The fact that they point out her house in 
Lead and that of Calamity Jane in Dead- 
wood is a fair measure of the difference be- 
tween the two towns. 

Follow U 8 85 west for 10 miles to Chey- 
enno Crossing, where the stagecoach from 
Cheyenne forded Spearfish Creek; turn right 
on the gravel road to Spearfish Canyon. Now 
you're entering what many Insist is the real 
beauty spot of the Black Hills. There are 
several first-class resorts, including the 
Spearfish Canyon Inn, Latchstring Inn, and 
9 miles from Cheyenne Crossing, Rimrock 
Lodge. A cabin for four will cost you about 
$8. Make reservations for 2 nights as you're 
going to have a day of just taking it easy 
or quietly exploring the canyon. 

Sixth day: Unlike -ome of the Black Hills 
streams, Spearfish Creek is a real mountain 
river, fast and sparkling in the sun, cool and 
shady around a bend. The morning we 
drove out of the canyon, we surprised a doe 
coaxing two timid fawns across one of the 
quieter stretches, This is the No. 1 trout 
stream of the Hills, stocked regularly from 
the hatchery at Spearfish. You can get a 
10-day license for $3. There are scenic 
footpaths from each of the resorts, and the 
canyon is a natural for horseback riding. 
Roughlock Falls, not high, but pretty, are 
a mile up a side road from Latchstring Inn. 
There's a small lake 4 miles up Deer Creek, 
and Wildcat Cave, a half-mile off the canyon 
road 2 riles north of Rimrock. 

If you don’t like peace and quiet, and still 
want to drive—this trip hasn’t worn you out, 
you'll have to admit—you can swing west 59 
miles from Spearfish on U S 14 to Devil's 
Tower National Monument. This lonely 
landmark rises like a huge stump 1,280 feet 
from the prairie. You can return to Spear- 
fish Canyon the same way you came, or take 
a loop trip by turning left at Sundance on 
No. 585 and joining U S 85 just beyond Four 
Corners. Cheyenne Crossing, your original 
entrance to Spearfish Canyon is 29 miles left 
on No. 85. Your total mileage for this loop 
will be about 175 miles. 

Be in Spearfish for the Black Hills Passion 

Play at 8 p. m. This justly celebrated pro- 
duction, transplanted to America from 
Luenen, Germany, where it was first per- 
formed in 1242, is presented in an 8,000-seat 
amphitheater on Sunday, Tuesday, and 
Thursday evenings. (General admission: 
$1.50; children 60 cents.) 


* 


Josef Meier, whose father played the role 
before him, portrays the Christus with non- 
sectarian dignity, His wife, an American 
actress who joined the cast in 1935, is Mary. 
The principal supporting actors, Judas, 
Pilate, Simon Peter, and others, are profes- 
sionals. The hundred or so “extras”—sol- 
diers, priests, merchants, children, and the 
mob—are usually Spearfish townsfolk. But 
you never can tell: They might be the Rotary 
Club of Rapid City or the chamber of com- 
merce from Belle Fourche. 

For more than 2 hours, shepherds and their 
sheep, disciples, camel drivers, high priests, 
and richly costumed Romans bring the 
streets of Bethlehem and Jerusalem to life, 
on a stage 244 blocks wide. Most moving of 
the 22 scenes is the torturous journey to 
Golgotha in which Meier, stumbling and 
fainting, drags a huge cross the full width 
of the stage and up a distant, spotlighted 
hillside to be crucified as you strain to watch 
in tense, neck-craning silence. 

Seventh day: This is your last day in the 
Hills, but there are still things to see. 
You've a choice of three routes home: west 
on U 8 14 to Yellowstone Park (423 miles 
from Spearfish); southwest on U S 85 to 
Cheyenne (304 miles); east and south on 
U S 14 to Rapid City and across South Da- 
kota on 14 or U S 16. The 70-mile drive to 
Rapid City on No. 14 takes you through 
Sturgis and the principal part of the Hills 
you haven't seen. 

You can stop a few minutes at the fish 
hatchery just before the canyon road comes 
out on U S 14 and 85. In the city park at 
Spearfish, there's an old stagecoach. A few 
years ago its grizzled driver, who had wheeled 
300,000 accidentless miles, was fatally in- 
jured stepping down from it in Deadwood’s 
Days of 76 celebration. 

The big rocky-topped peak directly east 
of Spearfish is Lookout Mountain. Settlers 
used to climb it to look for Indians, and the 
Thoen Stone was found on its slopes. Two 
miles out of Deadwood, a simple monument 
marks the spot where Preacher Smith, first 
clergyman in the Hills, was killed by Indians, 

Follow No. 14 to the left without going 
into Deadwood. Beyond Boulder Canyon 
is Sturgis. Now a relatively subdued cow- 
town, it grew up as a recreation center 
for soldiers at nearby Fort Meade, a great 
outpost in the Indian-fighting days, now a 
veterans’ hospital. So many colorful char- 
acters came to entertain the soldiers that 
Sturgis was originally called Scooptown. 
The impressive peak sticking up all by it- 
self from the prairie is Bear Butte, once a 
great religious shrine for the Sioux. 

Sturgis had its share of slayings and hang- 
ings. The most celebrated of the former, 
the death of Pony Express Rider Charley 
Nolin, is commemorated by a mural in the 
post office and a monument at Dead Man's 
Creek, on No. 14 south of town, where Nolin 
was scalped on the night of August 19, 1876, 
Fort Meade National Cemetery is about 3% 
miles southeast of Sturgis on the Fort Meade 
Reservation. Many of the graves are of 
troopers who died fighting the Indians, The 
newer burial ground you see from U S 14 
south of Sturgis is the Black Hills National 
Cemetery, created since World War II. 

If you missed Wind Cave, you might want 
to visit one of three commercially operated 


‘caverns, Wonderland, Crystal, or Stagebarn, 


which le short distances to the west of the 
highway. Near the Stagebarn Canyon turn- 
off is the Sidney Trail Stockade, a replica of 
an old stagecoach station. 

Three miles farther on, you cross trails 
with General Custer for the last time, and 
in another 10 minutes the gray smoke of 
South Dakota's State-owned cement plant 
and the gaunt silhouettes of Rapid City’s 
concrete dinosaurs are signaling you fare- 
well to Paha Sapa. 
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How Can Any Korean Settlement Prevent 
Resumption of Red Attack at Any 
Time? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 27, 1951 


Mr. JUDD, Mr. Speaker, because of 
the renewed interest in our attempt to 
liquidate the fighting in Korea, it is 
valuable to read again the following 
article by David Lawrence dealing with 
this issue and published May 24, 1951: 


BRADLEY ADMITS LACK OF POLICY 


Unfortunately, the full text of the Senate 
inquiry into the circumstances surrounding 
the removal of General MacArthur is not 
getting to the public—or to many officials 
here either, because it is so voluminous that 
most newspapers have not the paper to 
print it. 

It costs at least $25 a day to buy it from 
the stenographers. The Senate committee 
will print it a few weeks hence. 

This correspondent has read every word of 
the testimony from the beginning and can 
state that the record is full of rambling, 
repetitions, and contradictory statements 
by Senators as well as by witnesses. . 

The record shows that the committee has 
needed a counsel and associate counsel to 
represent the two sides of the controversy 
and to get the facts arranged in some sort 
of understandable sequence. 

Only now, in the last hours of General 
Bradley's testimony, have some of the most 
essential facts in the whole hearing been 
developed as a result of intermittent ques- 
tioning by Senators KNOWLAND, WILEY, SMITH 
of New Jersey and HICKENLOOPER. 

From General Bradley's testimony it now 
is established that: 

1, General Bradley is not familiar with the 
terms of the alleged document which was 
supposed to have been circulated among 14 
nations about a “cease fire” negotiation 
March 20 last and which, it is now conceded, 
was never sent to General MacArthur. 

2. Although a message was sent, saying the 
State Department was “planning” some such 
announcement, nothing more was ever sent 
to General MacArthur giving him any word 
as to a decision to doit. At that time scarcely 
a week went by that some U. N. plan to bring 
about a “cease fire” wasn’t reported in the 
press as the hope of this or that U. N. faction, 

3. The charge that General MacArthur ap- 
propriated the language and the terms of the 
document allegedly circulated among the 14 
nations has now been disproved. He never 
was sent any such document. There is some 
question that any such document ever was 
seen by the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

4. General Bradley says General MacArthur 
should haye known that there was such a 
document planned and that he should not 
have addressed a surrender demand to the 
enemy. General MacArthur had said in a 
public statement that he twice had addressed 
similar demands to the enemy commander 
and that he did a third time on his own 
initiative what he previously had twice been 
authorized to do. 

5. General Bradley says that the famous 
message to the convention of the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars was not in disagreement with 
the views of the Joint Chiefs of Staff with 
respect to the strategic importance of For- 
mosa and that he does not know what in 
that document could have caused the Presi- 


dent or the Secretary of State to have been 
displeased. 

6. General Bradley says that General Mac- 
Arthur did not commit any act of military 
insubordination and that, so far as he knows, 
the Far Eastern Commander was dismissed 
for stating certain views publicly, even 
though it is difficult now to point out just 
what phrases, if any, were embarrassing and 
he prefers the Secretary of State to point 
them out when he testifies. 

7. The views @f General MacArthur and 
the Joint Chiefs have been and are generally 
in agreement on the military course to be 
pushed, but the difference lies in evaluating 
Russia’s intentions. General MacArthur 
thinks the Russians will not intervene if 
Manchurian bases are bombed, General 
Bradley thinks they might intervene, and 
that it is this risk which he and other mem- 
bers of the Joint Chiefs say should not be 
taken. 

8. There was a very poor liaison between 
General MacArthur and Washington. Al- 
though Washington officials assumed that 
the general knew about certain develop- 
ments, they failed to keep him posted cn 
what they were irying to do through the 
United Nations, and yet they claim his mes- 
sage to the Chinese commander upset their 
cease-fire negotiations. There is no evidence 
that the Chinese were then or have since 
then been willing to talk peace. 

9. It is estimated by General Bradley— 
just as General MacArthur claimed—that 
neither the United States nor the UN has 
any policy in Korea at present except to fight 
a passive defense, and that there is no in- 
tention to carry the war to the bases of 
supply of the enemy—Red China, 

So it looks—and General Bradley admits 
it—as if the UN is marking time. The UN 
is waiting for the Chinese Communists to 
oblige us and negotiate a settlement. Sev- 
eral Senators on the committee are trying 
to find out what kind of settlement the UN 
or our Government could possibly make 
which-—after withdrawal of our forces— 
could prevent the Communists at any time 
from marching across the border again. 


Natural Gas for Eastern Arkansas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o; 


HON. E. C. GATHINGS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 27, 1951 


Mr, GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include a 
statement made before the Federal 
Power Commission on June 9, 1951, in 
behalf of the application of the Mid- 
South Gas Co. for natural gas to serve 
eastern Arkansas: 


STATEMENT oF E. C. GaTHINGS BEFORE THE 
FEDERAL POWER COMMISSION 


Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the Com- 
mission, it is gratifying for me to have the 
privilege of appearing before your Commis- 
sion today. I am here in the interest of the 
application of the Mid-South Gas Co. to 
construct, operate, and maintain a gas 
transmission and distribution system in 
eastern Arkansas and to sell and distribute 
gas to various cities in this territory. 

No proposal has met with more genuine 
and wholehearted approval of the affected 
citizens as this application which would 
bring to eastern Arkansas the blessings of 
natural gas. For years the people in this 
section of Arkansas have sought to obtain 
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gas for industrial and domestic uses. Or- 
ganizations have been formed, and meetings 
have been held over a period of years in this 
attempt. The Mid-South Gas Co.'s applica- 
tion, which is here being considered, offers a 
feasible plan to serve an area that is as 
fertile as the Nile Valley. One million five 
hundred thousand acres of rich alluvial land 
lie in this basin. Agricultural production 
consists of cotton, soybeans, hay, rice, and 
corn. -In addition to these major crops, 
fruits and vegetables are grown in abund- 
ance. This section has long been known as 
“the breadbasket of Arkansas.” The pro- 
duction, manufacture, and distribution of 
hardwood is most significant in this area, 
Two-thirds of the cotton production of the 
State of Arkansas is grown in eastern Ar- 
kansas. According to the Department of De- 
fense, next to steel, an adequate supply of 
cotton is most important in the preparedness 
effort. 

When Arkansas was first settled, the people 
went to the mountainous regions of the State. 
In the past few decades the population of 
the district that I am privileged to serve 
has increased steadily. In 1930 it had a 
population of approximately 300,000. In 1940 
the population moved up to 423,000. The 
1950 census gave the district as 425,000. 
Eastern Arkansas showed an increase over 
the 1940 census figures, although in the State 
there was a loss of 1 percent for the 10-year 
period. In Arkansas you will find a progres- 
sive, industrious, and hospitable people. Ar- 
kansas prides itself in that it boasts 99 per- 
cent of its population as being native-born 
American. There need be no fear of any 
ism gaining a foothold in the Wonder State. 

The Secretary of Agriculture has set a goal 
of 16,000,000 bales of cotton in 1951. This 
production must come from the fertile delta 
soils that are adapted to high-yield produc- 
tion. One hundred seventy-five million peo- 
ple will reside in the United States by 1975. 
Agriculture must keep pace with industry in 
order to provide the necessary commodities 
and services for the expected future growth 
of the Nation. Food and fiber in great 
quantities will of necessity be produced, proc- 
essed, and distributed domestically and for ~ 
export. Natural gas is sorely needed in the 
Arkansas delta area to supply the fuel for 
the operation of cottonseed oil mills, lumber 
manufacturing plants, rice mills, alfalfa de- 
hydrators, cotton compresses, cotton gins, 
and canning factories. 

Should your Commission see fit to approve 
the application of the Mid-South Gas Co., 
that great area of eastern Arkansas would 
blossom like the rose. I trust that you will 
act favorably and give our section of the 
State this opportunity to continue its growth 
and splendid contribution to the well-being 
of the Nation. 


An Open Letter to the Congress of the 
United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES R. HOWELL 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 27, 1951 


Mr. HOWELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I would like 
to include the following letter from one 
of my constituents of Trenton, N. J. The 
author of the letter is one who has made 
a career of the Government service and 
knows his subject. 
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The letter follows: 


GENTLEMEN: I am sure you will take time 
to read a letter from a young fellow who 
came to Washington as a Senator’s secretary, 
and has worked for the Government for more 
than 40 years. My views are expressed as 
a citizen and taxpayer, not as a Government 
official. 

The newspapers of Washington retailing 
the events of Congress, have informed us of 
the proposals to increase pay and decrease 
leave of Government employees. Neither is 
very encouraging. What has become of the 
philosophy that something “must be done” 
to make the Government service more attrac- 
tive to high-grade administrative, fiscal, pro- 
fessional, and scientific personnel? Looks 
like it has been lost in the shuffle. Yet, it 
is this very group for which some Members 
are threatening to do nothing except to re- 
duce their leave—a group now suffering in 
comparison with the treatment accorded 
them in industry. Don't get me wrong—I 
am not suggesting that you do nothing for 
the lower-grade employees. With costs what 
they are in Washington, I often wonder how 
they get along on their salaries when they 
have to pay the way for families and other 
dependents. 

Why not utilize the services of the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics in determining just how 
much money is required to adequately sup- 
port an individual in the District of Colum- 
bia. Apply that information to the lowest 
levels of employees and then, through posi- 
tion classification, develop a set of wage rates 
which will reflect not only real values, but 
will give some consideration to the values 
placed on the several levels of jobs by private 
industry. 

By the way, if you are thinking of economy, 
did you ever stop to consider that the addi- 
tional cost of increasing salaries to a proper 
level could be just about absorbed if pay 
rates were fixed on a city-wide instead of a 
Nation-wide basis? Most of the criticism in 
the letters you receive from the folks back 
home arise out of the comparisons they make 
of salaries paid their neighbor’s children who 
work for the Government and those paid 
their own kids in private offices in the same 
city. I don’t want to draw any invidious 
comparisons because I am sure you are aware 
of the fact it costs more to live in Wash- 
ington than in almost any other place, and 
also there is not a State in which there isn’t 
one or more cities where the costs are consid- 
erably higher than in the balance of the 
State. So, why should all employees of equal 
grade get the same pay regardless of where 
they are employed? Don't think such a 
scheme unworkable. It is now being done 
by the Army, Air, and Navy Departments 
for their employees on an hourly wage basis. 
It would pay for itself if the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics were authorized to make the neces- 
sary surveys continuously. The present sit- 
uation merely serves to irritate employers in 
those communities where the Government 
pay scales are out of line with the cost of 
living, and are much higher than they can 
afford to pay. 

With more than 40 years of administrative 
experience I could write a book on this sub- 
ject, but I feel you have enough to chew 
on to keep you busy for quite a while. Just 
remember that most of the Government 
employees in Washington are away from 
home in a high-cost city while the Govern- 
ment employees elsewhere either live at home 
or nearby where costs are nowhere nearly 
as high and their salaries, most frequently, 
go to augment the family income. 

As for leave, I know something about that, 
too, as I was one of a committee of three 
appointed by the Bureau of the Budget in 
the late twenties to study and revise the 
leave laws and regulations. The report that 
committee made to the Bureau of the Budget 
was the basis for the leave law of 1936 which 
gave the employees of the Government 26 


` over, too. 


days annual and 15 days sick leave, with ac- 
cumulation privileges up to 60 days and 90 
days respectively. Knowing the background 
for each feature of the law, I figure the only 
mistake we made was in recommending a 
90-day limit on sick leave. The sick-leave 
privilege of accumulation should be retained, 
but the 90-day limit should be eliminated. 
It offers temptation to those who have the 
limit, and the current-year allowance, to dip 
into it in order to overcome the charge-off 
of annual leave in units of 1 hour for every 
little thing. You think that industry, with 
its 2- or 3-week vacations is just about right? 
Ask industry how-it treats its employees and 
you will find that their white-collar workers, 
who represent the great bulk of Government 
employees, get their entire vacation leave 
regardless of how much time off they have 
had during the year. Remember, too, that 
the Government employees come to the de- 
partmental service from all over the United 
States—some of them from too far away to 
get home annually. They lack both time and 
money. The annual-leave accumulative fea- 
ture should be retained in order that they 
may save enough time and money to permit a 
visit to the far States once in a while. The 
accumulative feature should be retained be- 
cause the Government employee has neither 
severance pay nor social security. 

I don’t want to bore you, but I cannot 
close without touching on another question 
or two. Have you given thought to the effect 
of the expressed philosophy of some of the 
Members on recruitment for the Govern- 
ment service? Ask the Civil Service Com- 
mission how difficult it is getting to be. 
Have you given thought to the constant loss 
of high-grade employees in all fields? The 
Commission can tell you a lot about turn- 
And last, but not least, haven't 
you had a few privete chuckles over the 
small amount of money you can save on 
employees’ salaries and leave compared to 
the economies which could be effected other- 
wise? Do think about them. It will do 
both you and the employees a lot of good. 

Sincerely. 


What Aims in Korea? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 27, 1951 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, so many 
truly awful mistakes have been made in 
the last tragic decade by our falling into 
Soviet peace booby traps, that it is all 
the more essential for us to survey with 
a fishy eye the latest one. The best way 
to evaluate the various possible courses 
of action is by judging each of them in 
terms of our objectives in Korea. But 
what are those objectives? Until they 
are more clearly, firmly determined and 
defined, we are like a ship without a 
compass. The questions asked in the 
following editorial from the Freeman 
of April 9, 1951, are still unanswered: 

Wuat AIMs In Korea? 

In our last issue we commented on a long 
letter which Dean Acheson had written for 
publication in answer to a young marine’s 
suggestion that our foreign policy was a 
bit fouled up. Since what the young man 
chiefly objected to was our involvement in 
Korea, his letter provided the Secretary of 
State with an excellent opportunity to de- 
fine the specific objectives, if any, which Mr. 
Acheson and the President hope to attain 
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through the fighting in that area. It was 
high time, indeed; for neither the President 
nor Mr. Acheson had as yet taken the coun- 
try into his confidence on that question. 

Mr. Acheson ignored this opportunity and 
contented himself merely with repeating,a 
few high-sounding generalities. The major 
questions in the minds of the American 
people, of our men in Korea, and of their 
families remain unanswered. Because both 
Mr. Truman and Mr. Acheson act as if they 
were completely unaware of what these ques- 
tions are, we list some of them here. The 
people who are doing the fighting and those 
who are paying for it by their sacrifices are 
entitled to prompt, precise, and forthright 
answers. 

1. Are we fighting to push the Chinese 
Communist forces in Korea back to the 
thirty-eighth parallel and to stop there, re- 
gardless of whether or not that is an advan- 
tageous strategic line? 

If so, why did we sacrifice thousands of 
our troops in driving the North Koreans 
to the Manchurian border, and why should 
we seek to hold an arbitrary geographical 
line which from a military standpoint may 
or may not be defensible? 

2. Are we fighting to establish whatever 
line in Korea, short of the Manchurian 
border, is in the opinion of the competent 
military authorities strategically most 
defensible? 

3. Are we fighting to drive the Chinese 
Communist forces out of Korea and across 
the Manchurian border, in order that the 
whole of Korea may be placed under United 
Nations authority? 

If that is the objective, how can it be at- 
tained so long as our forces, on instructions 
from the Department of State, may not pur- 
sue the enemy into Manchuria, but must 
wait inactive at the border while he re- 
groups, reequips and reinforces his armies, 
without fear of attack or observation, until 
he is strong enough for another offensive? 

That is precisely what happened when our 
troops chased the fleeing North Koreans to 
the Manchurian border. The enemy was 
permitted to regroup, rearm, and obtain re- 
enforcements from Communist China; prep- 
arations which our Army was not even al- 
lowed to find out about because, under State 
Department instructions, it was not per- 
mitted to send reconnaissance planes over 
the border to observe enemy troop concen- 
trations. Nor were our fighter planes fiying 
along the Manchurian border, under fire 
from Chinese Communist antiaircraft bat- 
teries on the other side of the river, even per- 
mitted to attack those batteries, 

Thus rendered immune by State Depart- 
ment orders from molestation or observation 
by our forces, the enemy built up a formida- 
ble army which erupted into Korea and near- 
ly drove our troops into the sea, with heavy 
casualties. 

4. Are we fighting merely to maintain a 
military stalemate in Korea? 

The maintenance of a military stalemate 
would mean that we should attain no mili- 
tary objective. We should merely maintain 
a tenuous and dangerous hold in Korea, 
which would continue to cost several thou- 
sand lives each month, The only conceivable 
advantage of maintaining a military stale- 
mate in Korea would be to preserve the re- 
maining shreds of our diplomatic and mili- 
tary prestige in the Far East and to provide 
time for negotiations with the declared ag- 
gressor, Red China, with a view to some com- 
promise—probably involving admittance of 
Red China to the UN, and in any case prob- 
ably involving a betrayal of our troops who 
have fought and died in Korea. 

5. Are we fighting to destroy the enemy 
forces? 

Communist China has openly admitted in- 
tervention on a large scale—estimated at 
300,000 to 500,000 troops—in support of North 
Korean Communist forces. The bulk of the 
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Communist armies which nearly drove our 
troops into the sea consisted of Chinese Com- 
munist soldiers equipped by Soviet Russia. 

Red China’s armies have been estimated 
at 4,000,000 men. Their equipment is lim- 
ited only by Soviet Russia's ability and wil- 
lingness to supply them. When Chinese 
Communist troops are hard pressed, all they 
have to do is to withdraw into the “privi- 
leged sanctuary” of Manchuria, there to re- 
group and rearm in the safety insured them 
by our State Department and the UN. Under 
these circumstances, how could the limited 
number of troops we can make available for 
the Korean operation wage a successful war 
of manpower attrition against Red China 
backed by Soviet Russia? 

Furthermore, while some 300,000 to 500,- 
000 Chinese troops are engaged in killing 
our boys in Korea, our Government is using 
the Seventh Fleet to protect the Chinese 
mainland against diversionary attacks from 
Formosa by the Free Chinese, which would 
relieve the pressure on our troops. In other 
words, the Seventh Fleet is being used to 
protect the Chinese Communist flank, and 
to enable the Chinese Red generals to con- 
centrate on killing American boys in Korea. 

Why should we not use our fleet to block- 
ade our Chinese Communist enemy, and 
our air power to destroy military and indus- 
trial objectives and transportation facilities 
in Red China and Manchuria? Why should 
we not allow Free Chinese forces to make 
diversionary attacks on the mainland, thus 
reducing the capacity of Red China to kill 
our troops in Korea? This would have the 
added advantage of preventing the Com- 
munists from consolidating their hold over 
all of China so that when the Korean ac- 
tion is finished they can throw all of their 
weight against southeast Asia, which Dean 
Acheson and Dr. Jessup insist we must hold 
at all costs. 

6. What are the intentions of the United 
Nations? 

The United Nations in June 1950 declared 
the North Koreans guilty of aggression and 
authorized General MacArthur to organize 
and lead a United Nations force against 
them. It also called upon all member na- 
tions to aid the United Nations forces in 
every way possible and to refrain from aid- 
ing the aggressor. As a result of this action, 
an international force was organized to de- 
fend South Korea. So far the United States 
has furnished about 90 percent of the UN 
troops and suffered about 90 percent of the 
casualties, 

Although the UN, 106 days after the Chi- 
nese Communists openly entered the Korean 
war, at last declared that they had engaged 
in aggression, it has still not authorized ef- 
fective action against Red China. Also, des- 
pite ihe fact that all member nations were 
called upon to refrain from aiding the ag- 
gressor, Soviet Russia—still a member in 
good standing—has supported the North 
Koreans and Red China with supplies and 
equipment, particularly jet planes, tanks 
and other items which they could not con- 
ceivably have procured from any other 
source, 

No war against aggression can be carried 
on successfully so long as the UN, on whose 
authority it is being conducted, spends 
months in discussing what, if anything, 
should be done about the aggressor, while re- 
fusing to allow UN troops to fight him on 
equal terms. 

7. Who is to pay for reconstruction? 

Both North and South Korea, particularly 
South Korea, have suffered vast destruction 
in consequence of Communist aggression. 
This destruction, and the surging tides of 
battle, have rendered millions of Koreans 
homeless and destitute. Does the UN in- 
tend merely to push the aggressors back 
to the thirty-eighth parallel, then condone 
the aggression and leave the nations of the 
free world—primarily the United States—to 
shoulder the burden of reconstruction while 


the aggressors escape any penalty for the 
devastation they have wrought? If this is 
so, if nonaggressor nations are to be expected 
to pay for the damage caused by aggressors, 
then the basic purpose of the UN is made 
a mockery and a premium is placed on ag- 
gression. 

President Truman and Secretary Acheson 
cannot escape responsibility for our losses 
in Korea. Having allowed the UN ample 
opportunity to declare a workable policy with 
respect to the open aggression of Commu- 
nist China, and having failed to elicit any 
clear-cut authorization to meet the military 
issue, they were under a solemn obligation 
to serve notice on the UN that if it did not, 
by a fixed date, allow its forces to attack 
Communist China as a declared aggressor, 
the United States would reserve the right 
either to take such action as it might deem 
necessary in order to protect its own troops, 
or to withdraw them from the UN forces in 
Korea. 

It is the failure of Truman and Acheson to 
define our own objectives in Korea, and their 
instructions hamstringing our troops there, 
which have caused our unnecessarily heavy 
casualties. Truman and Acheson will con- 
tinue to be responsible for the cruel and 
senseless waste of American lives and treas- 
ure until they either permit our land forces 
there to defend themselves effectively or 
admit the ghastly failure of their Asiatic 
policy by withdrawing our land forces from 
that theater of war. 


Government Policy in the Ship Sales 
Market 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. WARREN G. MAGNUSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, June 28, 1951 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, so 
much has been said on the floor of the 
Senate and in the press during the past 
few months regarding the question of 
ship sales, that I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix of 
the Recor an article from the Shipping 
Survey for June 1951 entitled “Govern- 
ment Policy in the Ship Sales Market— 
A Review of the Ship Disposal Program 
and Subsequent Price Trends.” 

I have been informed by the Public 
Printer that the cost will be 8328. It is 
a subject about which there has been 
much confusion, and I think it is worth 
while to place the article in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

GOVERNMENT POLICY IN THE SHIP SALES 
Market—A REVIEW OF THE SHIP DISPOSAL 
PROGRAM AND SUBSEQUENT PRICE TRENDS 
The United States merchant marine seems 

to have become a favorite whipping boy in 
Congress in recent years, with an attack on 
it in some form or other occurring almost 
every year. Currently the attack is cen- 
tered in the Government’s postwar ship 
sales program. As usual, the primary target 
is a Government agency; but also, as usual, 
the United States merchant marine gets 
battered and bruised in the process, 

The current attack began with the dis- 
closure before the Fulbright RFC investigat- 
ing committee of the very large profits made 
by a group of investors who bought five 
tankers under the 1946 Ship Sales Act, char- 
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tered them through a Panama subsidiary to 
Standard Oil of New Jersey and after 5 years 
sold out with a $2,800,000 profit on which it 
is said they paid only a capital gains tax. 

A few weeks later Senator JOHN WILLIAMS, 
of Delaware, who has been a persistent critic 
of the old Maritime Commission and much 
of the maritime legislation passed by Con- 
gress, made a long speech on the Senate floor 
criticizing the 1946 Ship Sales Act and its 
administration. Senator WiLLIAMs’ criticism 
was that the Government sold the best of 
the war-built ships at bargain-basement 
prices. He admitted the prices were set by 
Congress itself and he centered his fire on 
Congress as much as on the old Maritime 
Commission and the industry. 


THE PROPOSAL TO LIMIT JUST COMPENSATION 


The next blow came from the House Ap- 
propriations Committee, which inserted in 
the third supplemental appropriation bill a 
legislative rider proposing to limit the just 
compensation payable to owners whose ves- 
sels might be requisitioned by the Govern- 
ment under section 902 (a) of the 1936 Mer- 
chant Marine Act to book value (original 
purchase price less depreciation) if the ves- 
sels had been purchased originally from the 
Government, as was the great bulk of the 
present United States fleet. Fortunately, the 
rider was deleted by the Senate and in con- 
ference a compromise restoring the just com- 
pensation clause of section 902 (a) “as inter- 
peted by the General Accounting Office” was 
adopted. The industry is not certain how 
the GAO may interpret section 902, but it is 
assumed they must be guided by established 
judicial principles and the compromise 
adopted seems much preferable to the lan- 
guage originally approved by the House. 

Most disturbing feature of the ship-requi- 
sition rider was the fact that there was so 
little understanding of the true issues in- 
volved. The Government’s program to fos- 
ter a strong merchant marine seemed to be 
in such disrepute among House Members 
generally that the handful of Congressmen 
who saw clearly the grave injustices involved 
did not dare risk forcing the issue to a vote 
in the House for fear an overwhelming de- 
feat might prejudice their case in the Sen- 
ate and in conference. 

Still to come is the Senate Expenditures 
Committee investigation of ship sales, an 
outgrowth of the tanker deal revelation 
cited above. A subcommittee staff is at 
work now gathering data. It is natural that 
an investigating committee concentrates on 
the flaws in a program rather than the por- 
tions which cannot be criticized. Conse- 
quently, no matter how fair the subcommit- 
tee is in its final conclusions, its investiga- 
tion is virtually certain to make headlines 
in a few specific cases which will do the 
prestige of the merchant marine no good. 


CURRENT MISCONCEPTIONS 


As a result of this series of incidents the 
impression has been created, whether pur- 
posely or not, that the United States Gov- 
ernment war gouged by ship operators who 
bought war-built vessels under the postwar- 
ship-sales program. That impression is so 
strong that some Senators who opposed the 
House ship requisition rider seemed to agree 
with its supporters that the Congress had 
made a mistake in the policies it adopted 
in the 1946 Ship Sales Act, contending only 
that it was both unjust and unconstitutional 
to attempt 5 years later to change sales con- 
tracts made under the act. The debates in- 
dicate a very wide agreement in Congress 
with the assumption of the House Appro- 
priations Committee that surplus vessels 
were sold at exceptionally low bargain prices, 
albeit the prices were fixed by Congress. 

All of this criticism arises from the fact 
that the Government always builds and 
requisitions ships in a time of international 
emergency when vessel earnings, prices, and 
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costs inevitably are rising, sometimes very 
rapidly, while the Government has to sell 
its ships after the emergency is over and 
earnings and prices are declining. 

In other words, by the very nature of the 

emergency which motivates Government ac- 
tion, it finds the economic law of supply 
and demand affecting it adversely both when 
it is a buyer and when it is a seller. What 
legislators and some segments of the press 
are criticizing is a phenomenon inherent in 
a free economy where free enterprise and 
free markets are the rule. Those who de- 
mand that Government, when it operates as 
a buyer and seller, must be exempt from the 
law of supply and demand are in reality at- 
tacking the foundation of our free economic 
system. The fact that their criticism and 
demand is directed only at one segment of 
our economy, the maritime industry, does 
not alter the principle or the danger in- 
volved. 
. The war-built surplus fleet which the 
United States offered for sale in 1946 was 
tremendous, judged by any standard. 
There were over 4,000 vessels of approxi- 
mately 43,000,000 dead-weight tons. The 
3,500 dry-cargo vessels offered for sale were 
equivalent in capacity to two-thirds of the 
entire world dry-cargo fleet in existence in 
1939, only 7 years previously. The 563 
tankers in the surplus fleet were equivalent 
to half of the dead-weight tanker tonnage 
afloat in the world prior to the war and, be- 
cause of their higher average speed, had even 
greater proportionate carrying capacity. 


SURPLUS TONNAGE EIGHT TIMES PREWAR 


When compared to the prewar United 
States flag fleet, the surplus tonnage offered 
for sale by the Government was even more 
staggering. It included nearly five times the 
number and eight times the tonnage of dry- 
cargo vessels in the whole United States pre- 
war fleet. There were only 185 tankers under 
the United States flag in 1939 as compared 
to 568 offered for sale, or about one-third as 
many. While it is true that virtually the 
entire United States flag prewar fleet had 
been requisitioned and had to be replaced, 
and the foreign-flag fleet, due to war losses, 
was about 20,000,000 tons below its prewar 
total, the total demand nowhere near 
matched the supply of surplus vessels avail- 
able. 

In its first report under the 1946 act, the 
Maritime Commission reported a total de- 
mand on June 30, 1946, for only 1,246 vessels 
for both charter and sale, indicating there 
would be a huge balance of vessels available 
for sale or charter that would not be dis- 
posed of in that manner. That its predic- 
tion was well-founded is indicated by the 
fact that nearly 2,000 vessels remained un- 
sold when sales under the act terminated on 
January 15, 1951. 

Outside of 410 long-range C-type vessels, 
the Government’s surplus fleet was composed 
almost entirely of emergency types. There 
were 2,380 Liberty ships. Although it un- 
doubtedly was a major factor in our victory 
in the war and has certain limited peace- 
time uses, the Liberty is a slow vessel with 
old-fashioned reciprocating engines. The 
Victory, of which 386 were offered for sale, 
also was an emergency vessel, although its 
more modern propulsion machinery gave it 
higher speeds. However, priced at twice the 
level of the Liberty, it was not generally re- 
garded as a good buy, and relatively few 
were sold for American-flag operation. As of 
February 28, 1951, the Maritime Administra- 
tion had 100 Victorys and 1,477 Libertys in 
its reserve fleet. 

The surplus tankers offered for sale, on the 
other hand, were all sold. They were T-type 
tankers with the exception of 60 Liberty 
tankers. The T-2, which predominated, is 
a modern, fast vessel, although the super- 
tanker may soon replace it for some pur- 
poses. 


There was another important market fac- 
tor, in addition to the tremendous supply of 
ships, which both prospective vessel pur- 
chasers and framers of the Ship Sales Act 
had to consider. That was the widespread 
fear of a postwar depression. All ship op- 
erators remembered vividly what had hap- 
pened to some who bought Government- 
owned ships after World War I at high prices, 
only to lose their shirts in the depressions of 
the twenties and thirties, when ship values 
shrank almost to the vanishing point. 
While there were good cargo prospects for 
a year or two in 1946, the ECA program 
which proved a tremendous boon to United 
States shipping from 1948 on had not even 
been conceived at that time. No one 
dreamed of the Korean crisis of 1950 and its 
impact on world shipping. The fear of an- 
other postwar recession or depression was a 
very potent factor in 1946 thinking. Few 
recall it now in view of the postwar boom we 
have experienced, but in 1946 the Govern- 
ment itself was so imbued with this fear of 
depression that it sponsored several pro- 
grams aimed at cushioning its shock on 
economy. The President’s Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers was set up mainly to make 
plans to avert or mitigate such a depression, 

To some degree, buyers of war-built ships 
also were buying a pig in a poke. No one 
was too certain in 1946 how some of the ves- 
sels would stand up, in view of their mass 
production and war service. The latter, even 
if enemy attack was avoided, was hard on 
ships, as the War Shipping Administrator 
pointed out in a report to the President dat- 
ed January 15, 1946: “The war sent them 
into every ocean, into places which are ports 
in name only,” he said. “This called for dis- 
charging cargo under every conceivable hand- 
icap ranging from refueling of fighting 
ships from tankers at sea to manual un- 
loading under enemy air attack at wrecked 
piers, emergency docks, and from ships to 
barges and lighters. All this adds up to ab- 
normal wear on gear, equipment, and per- 
sonnel.” 
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Actually, the war-built fleet has stood up 
very well to date, but Congress was con- 
cerned enough in 1946 about the heavy usage 
and deferred maintenance of war service to 
grant an extra depreciation allowance of 
3 and 4 percent annually for it. However, 
because the floor price was so close to the 
statutory sales price under the Ship Sales 
Act, few purchasers were able to obtain full 
benefit of this extra allowance. 


SALES FORMULA OF THE 1946 ACT 


The formula by which war-built ships 
were priced is contained in section 3 (d) of 
the 1946 act. The statutory sales price for 
each type of vessel was 50 percent of the pre- 
war domestic cost for dry cargo vessels and 
for tankers 87.5 percent of the prewar do- 
mestic cost, which was defined as the 
amount for which the Commission deter- 
mined the same type of vessel could have 
been built domestically on or about January 
1, 1941. 

Table I shows the statutory sales prices 
for various vesse] types resulting from ap- 
plication of this formula, together with the 
price per bale cubic and per deadweight ton 
and the floor price per DWT. 

The method of establishing vessel prices, 
on the basis of construction costs rather 
than potential earning capacity, made it in- 
evitable that some types of ships would be 
better buys than others. It is apparent in 
table I that the C2 and Ca vessels, with the 
lowest price per bale cubic aside from the 
slow Liberty, were the best buys in the sur- 
plus fleet and they were disposed of rapidly. 
The C4 was a high-priced ship. Even the 
Maritime Commission labeled it expensive 
and specialized in its reports. It is gen- 
erally admitted that the Commission over- 
estimated both the bale cubic and dead- 
weight tonnage of the C4. But in spite of 
that, its price per bale cubic was the highest 
of any large vessel except the AP3 Victory. 
None of the C4’s was sold until intercoastal 
operators were forced to buy by the end of 
chartering and Congress made special price 
allowances on sales of C4’s for use on the 
Great Lakes. 


TABLE I.—Comparative price of vessels under the merchant ship sales act of 1946 


711, 580 
732, 000 
546, 000 
447, 000 
452, 800 
500, 000 
453, 000 
453, 000 
228, 000 
121, 000 


15, 570 | $1, 650, 000 $2. 32 
12,300 | 1, 280,730 1.75 
9,200 | 1, 050, 000 1.92 
7, 400 970, 000 2.17 
9, 100 970, 000 2.14 
10, 800 639, 000 1.28 
10,800 | 1, 065, 000 2.35 
10, 800 979, 900 2,16 
5, 100 693, 862 3.04 
2, 900 468, 817 3. 87 
16, 760 | 2, 026, 500 


The C1 and Victory ships, and the smaller 
types, the CI-M-Avi and Na, were priced far 
out of line for profitable operation under the 
American flag and only a few were sold to 
citizens. Tanker opcrators were singled out 
for special treatment through the establish- 
ment of high tanker prices at 87.5 per cent of 
prewar domestic cost in contrast to 50 per- 
cent for dry-cargo vessels. As a result tanker 
sales lagged until the bad weather of the 
1947-48 winter sent tanker freight rates up- 
ward and brought about a rush to buy. Many 
tanker operators have but some 
have not. In view of the prices paid for 
tankers on the open market until recently, it 
appears that the Government on the whole 
fared well in the sale of these vessels. 


INITIAL DEMAND TIMID AND CAUTIOUS 
There was no tremendous rush, in what 
was characterized by the Maritime Commis- 
sion as “a timid and cautious market,” to buy 
surplus ships after enactment of the 1946 


Act, despite the current tendency to label 
as “bargain prices” the statutory and floor 
prices fixed in that law. Table II shows the 
sales approved each quarter after passage of 
the law by the Maritime Commission, broken 
down as between dry and tanker and 
between sales to United States citizens and 
to foreigners, along with the total number 
remaining in the reserve fleet at the end of 
each quarter. 

Bulk of the initial sales were for foreign- 
flag operation. American purchases of dry- 
cargo vessels exceeded 100 in only three quar- 
ters, the final two of 1946 and the first quar- 
ter of 1951, the latter reflecting a final rush to 
buy before sales ended on January 15. Sales 
dribbled on from 1946 through the first quar- 
ter of 1948. During the rest of 1948, only one 
dry-cargo sale was approved and eight prior 
approvals were canceled. Sales picked up 
again a little in 1949 and 59 dry-cargo sales 
were approved up to September 30, but 20 
were canceled later. After that there were 
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no further sales of dry-cargo ships of any 
consequence until the final rush prior to the 
ending of all sales on January 15, 1951. Out 
of the original 3,168 dry-cargo vessels offered 
for scle, 1,940, or nearly two-thirds, were 
unsold. 

The sales record on tankers is even more 
revealing of the fact that by and large pro- 
spective purchasers did not at the time regard 
the sales prices under the 1946 act as such 
terrific bargains. With 563 tankers for sale 
in the beginning, Commission approvals of 
sales to United States citizens ranged from 
11 to 35 per quarter until the final quarter of 
1947, when the cold winter and shortage of 
oil shot freight rates up and 149 purchase 
applications were approved. 

In its initial report to Congress under the 
sales act on July 2, 1946, the Commission 
said it was encouraged by the strong for- 
eign demand for vessels and the fact that the 
initial applications to purchase C2s, C3s, 
Liberty colliers, and T3 tankers exceeded 
the available supply. Lowever, nearly half 
of the applications for C2 vesels were from 
foreign buyers, and of 343 applications filed 
for Liberty and Victory ships, only 18 came 
from United States buyers. 

The real test of any price is the market; 
whether the article offered for sale is sold 
with reasonable dispatch at the price fixed. 
Judged oy that standard, the prices fixed in 
the 1946 act appear to have been at that 
time on the high side, with the exception 
of the T3 tanker, the Liberty collier, and 
possibly the C3 and C2 dry cargo vessels. The 
proof is that the other ships offered for sale 
were not purchased in any numbers until 
some months, and in some cases years, later. 


RECOVERY FROM SHIP SALES 


The war-built United States fleet was just 
as truly surplus at the end of World War II 
as was any other type of war matériel. 
However, the Government's recovery from 
sale of surplus ships was from 35 to 100 per- 
cent greater than its recovery from other 
types of war surplus property. 

The Maritime Commission recovered $1,- 
719,000,000 from the sale of ships, or 37.7 
percent of the acquisition cost of $4,560,000,- 
000, and when the sales program ended the 
Government still had almost 2,000 ships un- 
sold, which at Ship Sales Act prices were 
worth over a billion dollars. The War Assets 
Administration sold surplus which cost $15,- 
400,000,000 for a total of $4,200,000,000, or a 
realization of only 27.3 percent of the acqui- 
sition cost. The Foreign Liquidation Com- 
missioner, who disposed of war surplus left 
abroad, made an even poorer showing. He 
sold $9,233,000,000 of property for $1,783,000,- 
000, or 19.3 percent of the cost. 

In addition to its recovery from sales, the 
Government up to March 31, 1951, had earned 
a total of $462,000,000 from citizen charterers 
of its vessels, largely the same ones sold. If 
this charter hire were added to the sales re- 
ceipts, the total recovery by the Government 
would be over 46 percent of the cost of 
vessels sold. 


THE GOVERNMENT'S CHARTER PROFITS 


For some individual vessels, the return 
was even greater. The steamship Dartmouth 
Victory, for instance, was delivered by the 
builder on March 17, 1945. She oper- 
ated under general agency until July 3, 
1946, and was chartered from that date until 
delivered to her purchaser on March 6, 1951. 
The ship earned $735,511 in basic charter 
hire, exclusive of profit recapture, and was 
sold for $1,005,431, or a total recovery of 
$1,740,942, more than 80 percent of the ay- 
erage war cost of Victory ships. Agency 
profits and profit recapture, not available, 
undoubtedly brought the total recovery by 
the Government to over 90 percent. 

Representative WILLIAM BARRETT, of 
Pennsylvania, inserted in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp recently an interesting analysis of 
Government earnings in charter hire, indi- 
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cating that well over 130 percent of the 
war cost of a Liberty vessel has been re- 
covered by the Government in charter hire. 
Representative Barrerr reported that 
through June 30, 1950, the Government col- 
lected $430,000,000 in charter hire for 33,700 
ship months. On the basis of a 20-year life, 
he estimates that 175 ship lives were con- 
sumed in the charter program to that date 
for an average return per ship life of 
$2,450,000, or more than 130 percent of 
$1,728,000, the average war cost of the 
Liberty ship, which was the dominant ship 
in the charter program. è 

The surplus ship disposal program com- 
pares very favorably with other surplus dis- 
posal programs. On the sale of surplus air- 
craft components, including all parts ex- 
cept fuselages, the Government recovered 
only 10 percent of cost. The return on 
electronics equipment average 12 percent of 
cost. Over 73,000 surplus airplanes costing 
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86.400, 000,000, all of which met CAA regula- 
tions, plus a large number of tactical planes 
sold for scrap, brought a total of only $107,- 
500,000, or less than 2 percent of cost. 

Most of the $9,000,000,000 of overseas sur- 
plus, which excluded much matériel dis- 
posed of by the military, was sold to foreign 
governments. The credit terms extended 
such governments were very liberal when 
compared to the 25-percent down payment, 
20-year amortization and 3.5 percent interest 
required under the ship sales law. The 
United Kingdom was given credit for 55 
years at 2 percent interest, while France had 
35 years to repay at 2 percent interest. Most 
of the agreements run for 30 years at 23% 
percent interest. Included in the surplus 
property sold abroad under this program 
were 1,100 landing craft, many of them over 
1,500 gross tons, as well as 765 tugs, 42 
tankers, and 2,100 other vessels under 1,500 
tons. 


Taste II. Net approvals for sale under the Ship Sales Act of 1946 by quarter, by type of 
vessel, and vessels available for sale at end of each quarter, by type of vessel 


Quarter ending— 


226 

243 

287 

83 

19 

19 

39 

-15 

0 

-4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Sept. 30, 1950... 0 
Dee. 31, 1050.— 0 
Jan. 15, 1951 4.. 0 
— — 897 


Dry cargo and passenger net approvals 
for sale 1 


Foreign 
flag Total 


Tanker—net approvals for sale 1 


United 
Foreign 
States flag Total 


Supply ? 
flag 


3, 168 35 1 
2 838 13 52 
2450 11 22 
2,323 25 31 
2.200 28 110 
2.243 149 —4 
2.101 6 4 
2, 258 —5 0 
2 255 s 0 
2 261 <3 0 
2, 229 0 0 0 
2, 199 —1 0 =1 
2, 176 0 0 0 
2 195 0 0 0 
2.220 0 0 0 
2.222 0 0 0 
2, 076 0 0 0 
2001 1 0 1 
ELEAN 10 0 10 
— 266 216 482 


3 Approvals for sale during quarter minus — prior approvals. 


2 Subject to changing requirements of the Governmen 
3 Sales to noncitizens ceased Mar. 1, 1948, 
Sales to citizens ceased Jan. 15, 1951. 


The Ship Sales Act pricing formula dis- 
cussed above represented the best estimate 
of the Government, both Congress and the 
Executive branch, of the fair market value 
of the surplus vessels offered for sale at the 
time the law was passed in 1946. Actually, 
the standard used in the act, the prewar do- 
mestic construction cost of the vessel, had 
little relation to its fair market value. 

The market value of a ship, like that of 
any other piece of investment property, is 
determined not by its original cost, but by 
the prospective purchasers’ estimates of its 
future earning capacity. The earning power 
of a ship is the excess of the revenues it can 
be expected to earn during its remaining use- 
ful life over its operating costs plus overhead 
and taxes and plus amortization of the in- 
vestment. Unless a purchaser can foresee a 
better than even chance of both recouping 
his investment and making a reasonable 
profit on it, the price asked for a ship, no 
matter what its relation to construction cost, 
is too high. The Congress could and did 
legislate prices, but it could not legislate 
values, and it was the purchasers’ estimates 
of values that determined what and how 
many ships were sold. 

On this basis, if war-built ships were 
in any sense a bargain to American buyers, 


they were far and away better bargains for 


the foreign purchasers whose earnings pros- 
pects were much brighter because of operat- 
ing costs 60 percent under the American level 
Yet no one seems to have criticized the price 
charged on foreign sales. 


Ship values, like vessel charter and ocean 
freight rates, have fluctuated tremendously 
in the past. In the first 2 years after World 
War I, for instance, ship values on the 
world market dropped 75 percent. And at 
the depth of the depression, in 1932, values 
got as low as 13 percent of 1919 figures. 

Values of ships registered under the United 
States flag, despite construction costs in 
United States yards being up to 100 percent 
above those in foreign yards, generally are 
lower than world market values. That is 
because of the legal restrictions on resale of 
American ships which restricts the market 
for them, and because of the much higher 
operating costs of American-flag ships, which 
restricts the opportunities for their profitable 
employment. For United States citizen 
buyers under the 1946 act, these factors 
tended to decrease the estimated future earn- 
ings of vessels and consequently their cur- 
rent value. 

The tremendous number and tonnage of 
vessels offered for sale by the Maritime Com- 
mission inevitably had a depressing effect 
on market values of the ships. There ap- 
peared to be not only a possibility, but a 
strong probability, that so many ships would 
be sold that when they were added to the 
existing world fleet, available ship tonnage 
might far exceed available cargoes, with a 
resulting disastrous effect on freight and 
charter rates and on any particular vessel’s 
earning capacity. Thus the risks assumed by 
buyers were very substantial. 
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WAR COSTS A POOR CRITERIA OF VALUE 


The average war cost from which prices 
under the Ship Sales Act were derived was 
not the cost of building ships alone. It was 
in considerable measure the cost of building 
shipyards, of expanding management forces, 
of training a huge labor force, and of fighting 
a war. Lives and victory took precedence 
over cost. In 1937 there were only 10 yards 
with 46 shipways capable of building vessels 
over 400 feet long within the United States, 
excluding the navy yards. By the end of 
1942 there were more than 60 yards with 300 
shipways for large vessels. Between January 
1941 and January 1942 employment in Mari- 
time Commission yards tripled from 48,700 to 
147,800 employees, Further increases to 551,- 
000 workers in January 1943 and 616,100 by 
January 1944 were even more amazing. The 
dilution of management, supervisors, and 
skilled craftsmen among these new yards and 
this huge mass of untrained workers added 
materially to the cost of building ships dur- 
ing the war. 

Despite the rapid growth in shipyard em- 
ployment and the early introduction of swing 
and graveyard shifts, average weekly hours 
per employee rose from 41.6 in July 1941 to 
48.1 in 1943. Admiral Land estimated on the 
basis of 1942 payrolls, before the peak was 
reached, that the annual cost of regular over- 
time was $126,000,000 and the annual cost of 
shift bonuses and other allowances was 
$132,000,000. In addition, extraordinary 
costs were incurred due to delays resulting 
from material shortages and to many other 
wartime factors. 

The effect on the war cost of building ships, 
of spreading construction to new yards, and 
in many cases, to yards still in the process of 
being constructed is evident from the widely 
varying cost of building similar vessels in 
different areas and yards. The average war 
cost of the Liberty as found by the Maritime 
Commission was $1,728,590 per vessel. The 
cost by yard ranged from $1,509,000 to over 
$7,161,000 per vessel. Excluding yards which 
produced only a handful of Liberty ships, 
there was still a variation from $1,509,000 to 
over $2,100,000. 

The Special Committee of the United 
States Senate Investigating the National 
Defense Program, of which President Truman 
was chairman, surveyed the shipyard which 
had the highest cost and the highest man- 
hours per vessel at the time and reported 
that the high cost resulted “in substantial 
measure from the attempt to build ships 
before the facilities were completed and from 
the difficulty in obtaining supervisors and 
skilled workmen from the already depleted 
Bath shipyard and the new Todd-Bath ship- 
yard.” 

There can be no meaningful comparison 
between the cost of building ships in war- 
time and their value in peacetime. 


POSTWAR WORLD MARKET PRICES 


The ship market in recent years has been 
very unstable and subject to wide price 
fluctuations. A 20-year-old, 12,600-dead- 
weight-ton tanker which brought £370,000 to 
British vendors recently had been sold 3 
years before for only £180,000. On the other 
hand, T2 vessels sold under the Ship Sales 
Act for $1,505,000 and up were sold for as 
little as $750,000 three years after purchase. 
The most recent sale of a T2, the British 
flag Gladys Moller, was for $1,820,000, which 
is considered a low price for a T2 free of 
charter today. 

How much of a bargain was the Liberty 
ship at the statutory sales price of $59 per 
dead-weight ton and floor price of $50 per 
ton? If we level our sights at the $700,000 
per vessel at which the Aristogiton (ex 
Thomas Nelson Page) and Aristopais (ex 
Haym Solomon) were sold by Greek owners 
to Belgian interests in January 1951, the 
Ship Sales Act prices may appear low. These 


prices, however, are predicated on present-day 
freight rates. Purchasers ‘of Liberty. vessels 
after the war did not enjoy such rates in 
1948, or 1949, or 1950. How long the more 
favorable rate structure will persist is prob- 
lematical. The United States is taking posi- 
tive action to blunt the freight-rate peak by 
activating Government-owned ships. Ex- 
perience has shown that in the shipping in- 
dustry bad times last longer than good ones. 

Table III presents the trend of tramp 
freight rates on the basis of 1948 equals 
100. With rates at satisfactory levels through 
most of the first 6 months of 1949, slow war- 
built tonnage of the 10,000-ton class (the 
Liberty, British Liberty, and Canadian Fort) 
sold for $58 to $74 per deadweight ton on 


_ the world market with the majority of 


the sales at $61 to $63 per ton. Then came 
the drastic fall in freight rates (a fall of 
one-third from the 1948 average by No- 
vember 1949) and devaluation. In the three 
recorded sales of vessels in this category in 
the last quarter of 1949, the price was $20.67, 
$25.01, and $38.33 per dead-weight ton re- 
spectively, 


Taste Ill.—World-wide tramp freight rate 
and coastwise tanker charter rate indezes 


[1948= 100] 
TRAMP FREIGHT INDEX 


1948 


5 
© 


111.3 87.1 72.8 
104.5 00. 5 75.5 
105. 5 95.0 75.8 
107.7 94.6 74.4 
104.6 99.7 71.4 
99.8 86, 7 74.3 
99.4 73.3 78.8 
100.7 70.6 86.6 
97.2 71.6 89.0 
98. 8 69.8 95.8 
88. 8 66.5 97.6 
86.8] 72.8 115.7 
00. 0 82.3 $4.0 


1 Not available. 


Depressed prices for the slow 10,000 tonners 
continued throughout the first half of 1950. 
The low point was reached in April when two 
Canadian Fort type vessels were sold to 
British interests for $20.30 per dead-weight 
ton. Despite the outbreak of hostilities in 
Korea, ship prices were slow in recovering. 
A Liberty was sold by Swedish owners in 
August for $36.40 per dead-weight ton and a 
British Liberty sold in the same month 
brought only $30.80 per dead-weight ton. 
The Norwegian-flag Liberty Livia was sold 
for transfer to Panamanian flag in October 
for $560,000, roughly the Ship Sales Act floor 
Price. 

It is interesting to note from table III that 
after May, 1948, freight rates only thrice rose 
above the 1948 base. In August 1948, and 
February 1949, they just edged over the 1948 
average, and did not reach that level again 
until December, 1950. 

While, as stated above, the C-type vessels, 
apart from the C1 and C4 vessels, were prob- 
ably the best buys under the act, the few 
open market sales of these vessels that have 
taken place have been at prices approximat- 
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ing those under the act. Four C3 vessels 
were sold on the American market in July 
1949, each bringing $105.79 per dead-weight 
ton, closely paralleling the $104 floor price 
under the act, 

The purchasers of the smaller war-built 
coastal type dry-cargo vessels, the N3, Cl-M- 
AV1, and modifications thereof, had much to 
regret from their purchases. Purchased at 
$162 per dead-weight ton under the act, an 
N3 brought only $38.78 per ton in May 1950. 
Another N3 was sold in July 1950, for $33.60 
per dead-weight ton. Even with rising 
freight rates, two N3 vessels sold in Novem- 
ber 1950, went for $44.10 per ton. 


THE 2-YEAR DEPRESSION IN TANKER RATES 


Tanker prices have been in the limelight 
in recent months as newspapers headlined 
the financial success of a single purchaser. 
Not all purchasers were as fortunate. A se- 
rious decline in tanker rates occurred follow- 
ing the winter of 1947-48. Table III shows 
the extent of this decline. Coastwise tanker 
rates fell to less than one-third of the 1948 
level by July 1949, and were at depressed 
levels from the summer of 1948 until the fall 
of 1950. In January 1949, 20 American-fiag 
tankers were laid up. By May 1949, the num- 
ber had doubled to 40. In June it again 
doubled to 80, and throughout the summer 
months of 1949, 100 American-flag tankers 
were laid up. The extent of the depression 
in the tanker industry is emphasized by the 
fact that 55 foreign-flag tankers were laid up 
at the same time. 

The impact of the decline in the demand 
for tanker space for a period exceeding 2 
years is shown by the trend in T2 prices 
starting with the sale of the British Alpha 
Limopo to Argentine interests in October 
1948 for $2,080,000. As the winter of 1948-49 
came on, the Haligonian Lad was sold for 
$2,400,000. Yet only a short while later in 
January 1949, the American-flag vessels, Mc- 
Kittrick Hills and Montebello Hills, were 
sold domestically for $1,600,000 each. The 


. difference is accounted for by the lower value 


of tankers under the American flag, their 
uses being limited by cost of operation, and 
by the fact that the expected winter rise in 
tanker rates did not occur. By April 1949, 
American-flag T2 vessels were selling for 
$1,400,000. By September 1949, the price had 
dropped to $900,000 and in October 1949, two 
American-flag T2 vessels were sold for $750,- 
000 each. 

As for the fifty-odd Liberty tankers sold 
at the same price as dry cargo Liberty ships, 
the Government struck an excellent bargain. 
Suited only for the movement of heavy 
products and high cost ships in proportion 
to capacity, most of the Liberty tanker fleet 
was laid up early in 1949. One purchaser 
of four vessels had three of them laid up for 
9 months. They were virtually unsalable on 
the American market. Purchased at $545,- 
000 and fireproofed at the purchaser’s ex- 
pense, they were bringing offers of $200,000, 
with only a small proportion in cash, a rela- 
tively short time after purchase. Approxi- 
mately 10 Liberty tankers were converted 
to dry cargo Liberty ships at a cost ranging 
up to $150,000 per vessel because of the lack 
of a market for these vessels. 

In the light of the analysis of the ship- 
sales program above, the real basis of much 
of the criticism voiced in and out of Con- 
gress becomes clear. What the critics really 
are complaining about is that Government 
builds and requisitions ships during times of 
emergency when costs and values are high, 
and sells its surplus ships after the emer- 
gency is over and values normally are on the 
down grade. What the critics would like to 
do, apparently, is to reverse that process: 
Have the Government in an emergency build 
and requisition ships at low costs and values, 
and then sell its ships at high prices in 
peacetime after the emergency is over. 
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What critics apparently seek is some way 
of exempting the Government, when an 
emergency forces it into owning and operat- 
ing ships, from the operation of the economic 
law of supply and demand, the foundation 
of a free economy. What they overlook is 
that such an attempt to reverse economic 
laws, even though confined to one industry, 
not only would weaken our merchant ma- 
rine but is an attack on our whole economic 
system. If Government can arbitrarily leg- 
islate prices and values for one industry, both 
in war and peace, why not for all industry? 


THE TANKER DEAL 


All of the facts regarding the $2,800,000 
gross profit allegedly made in 5 years on the 
purchase of five tankers with a capital of only 
$100,000 are not yet in, and perhaps it is 
unwise to comment on it at this time. Yet 
its deleterious effects on the prestige of the 
United States merchant marine are so obvi- 
ous that a few questions need to be asked. 

There seems to have been no comment on 
the tanker deal except in a critical vein, even 
though all the facts are not available. Per- 
haps all of the facts will include the new 
owners’ operating experience with the 
tankers. Possibly they may not earn the 
return they anticipated on their high pur- 
chase price, and it is conceivable they might 
even lose $2,800,000, an amount equal to the 
profit of the sellers. No critic has mentioned 
that possibility. The first question that 
leaps to mind is; Since when has it become 
wrong per se for investors in a hazardous 
venture to realize a handsome profit? What 
is wrong with that in a free and capitalist 
country? The fluctuations in tanker values 
reported above demonstrate that this was 
a hazardous venture. There was plenty of 
risk of loss as well as chance of gain. 

The answer might be: Well, but it was 
wrong to make that kind of profit on prop- 
erty bought from the Government. Why? 
Should the Government, when it enters the 
market place to buy and sell property, enjoy 
some special dispensation arrogating to it- 
self all unusual profits resulting from its 
transactions but still requiring those who 
deal with it to assume all risks of losses? 
Just to state the only possible basis for 
legitimate criticism is to demolish it, for it 
is apparent that if Government were to en- 
joy such special privileges in the market 
place, there would be no free market and 
probably no free enterprise for long. 

It may well be that when the investigation 
is completed, some legitimate basis for criti- 
cising the tanker deal may be revealed, or 
investigators may find that some tax loop- 
holes need closing. But that is a different 
story entirely. 

THE SALES CRITICIZED BY SENATOR WILLIAMS 


Senator WiuL1aMs based much of his speech 
attacking the policy of the 1°46 Ship Sales 
Act on a list of 22 vessels sold by the Govern- 
ment. His tabulation showed the ships cost 
the Goyernment a total of $90,000,000 where- 
as the net sales prices totaled only $4,790,722. 
On its face, the tabulation seems startling, 
but as usual, the figures fail to tell the whole 
story. 

Two of the ships in the list, the Del Argen- 
tino and Del Brazil, were passenger ships 
constructed prior to 1941, and Congress fixed 
a special floor price for them at the end of 
section 3 (d) of the 1946 act, in recognition 
of the well-known fact that the Government 
has had to beg and bludgeon American-ship 
operators into buying and operating passen- 
ger ships, even with a subsidy, because the 
extremely high costs of passenger operations 
under the United States flag make it a very 
hazardous and generally unprofitable ven- 
ture. Even so, the $17,000 net price received 
by the Government for each ship which cost 
over $3,000,000 is completely deceptive. The 
ships had been converted to troop carriers 
and had to be reconverted, which meant al- 


most completely rebuilt, before they were 
suitable for passenger service again. Under 
a legislative rider in a 1948 appropriation 
act, the v conversion was financed by the 
purchaser an‘i deducted from the sales price. 
Cost of that reconversion was indicated by 
Senator WILLIAMS’ own statemen that the 
Commission, after selling the ships for $17,- 
000 each, took inortgages against them for 
$926,146 each. Since the Commission re- 
quired 25 percent down, that makes it clear 
that the purchaser paid, not $17,000, but over 
$1,250 000 for a passenger ship in usable con- 
dition. 

All the other vessels in his tabulation ex- 
cept one were C2 and C3 types which had to 
be reconverted from military purposes, usu- 
ally as troop carriers, back into cargo ships. 
Prior to June 30, 1948, the Commission itself 
had paii for such reconversions, but after 
that date, as a result of the appropriation 
act rider, the purchasers paid for the recon- 
version and its cost was deducted from the 
statu ory sales price, thus reducing the net 
price received by the Commission. 


ALLOWANCES FOR RECONVERSION WORK 


The statutory sales prices established by 
the act were predicated upon vessels in oper- 
able condition and meeting certain defined 
standards as to construction and equipment. 
The act authorized the Commission “to re- 
convert or restore for normal operation in 
commercial services, including removal of 
national defense or war-service features, any 
vessel authorized to be sold or chartered 
under this act.” 

Forty-five C-type vessels requiring recon- 
version work costing between 10 and 99 per- 
cent of the sales price were sold. The com- 
bined Ship Sales Act price for the vessels 
was $50,960,968. The allowances granted by 
the Commission for placing these vessels in 
class was $34,069,135 or 66.8 percent. The 
net return to the Government was roughly 
$16,900,000, but the cost to the shipowners 
was $50,960,000. The purchasers got no re- 
duction in price. The purchase price was 
merely divided between the Government and 
the shipyard. The fact is that the pur- 
chasers of these vessels fared less well than 
purchasers of other C-types which were in 
class and available for immediate service 
without reconversion. The delay in getting 
these vessels meant lost revenues and & com- 
petitive disadvantage. 

THE SHIP REQUISITION RIDER 

Objective of the ship requisition rider was 
to limit the amount the purchaser of a war- 
built ship from the Government could re- 
cover, if the Government later requisitioned 
his vessel, to the original sales price less 
depreciation; in other words, to the ship's 
book value for tax purposes. 

It should hardly be necessary to argue the 
fallacies in this proposal. As all accountants 
know, book value has no direct relation to 
market value, either for ships or any other 
form of property. Market value, which is 
true value, reflects a prospective purchaser's 
estimate of the future earning capacity dur- 
ing its useful life, of the article offered for 
sale. A factory built in 1922 for $100,000 
may be carried on a corporation’s books at 
zero, but actually be worth $1,000,000 in 
terms of its earning capacity. 

Since 1946, the purchasing power of the 
dollar has declined roughly 33 percent, as 
measured by the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
index of wholesale prices. That alone would 
make book value a wholly erroneous measure 
of real or market value of any property pur- 
chased in 1946. 

The depreciation deducted from the origi- 
nal purchase price may have been earned by 
a vessel, or it may not have been earned. 
The shipping industry has been character- 
ized by long periods of depression when ves- 
sels often failed to earn depreciation, let 
alone any profit. Owners hope to offset 
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losses in these lengthy troughs in earnings 
by the high earnings during relatively 
shorter periods of prosperity, which is pre- 
cisely when the Government seeks to requisi- 
tion their vessels. 

An illustration of just how little relation 
book values bear to real values was a vessel 
which suffered severe damage by grounding 
early in World War II. Although the ship 
was carried on the owner's books at only 
$23,000, he spent $650,000 repairing the dam- 
age. The $650,000 spent on repairs obviously 
did not increase the value of that ship to 
its owner one whit over what it was before 
the accident occurred. Obviously, its value 
to him must have been well over $650,000, 
else he would not have spent that amount on 
repairs. Yet, under the book-value theory, 
the ship is said to be worth only $23,000. 

The ship sales and requisitioning policies 
of the Government must always represent 
an arbitrary compromise of conflicting in- 
terests. When Government builds or requi- 
sitions ships, it seeks to do so at the lowest 
possible cost, and when it sells ships, it seeks 
to sell them at the highest possible price 
consistent with other policy objectives. 

The interests of the shipowner and op- 
erator are the exact opposite. He wants to 
get the highest price possible for his ship 
which is requisitioned by the Government, 
and when he buys a ship, he tries to buy at as 
low a price as possible, thereby increasing 
his chances of profit. 

Two factors not present in a normal mar- 
ket transaction between buyer and seller 
make the compromise of these conflicting 
interests, in which Congress, the executive 
agencies and the courts share, an arbitrary 
one. The first and major factor is the 
monopoly character of the Government’s 
buying and selling activities. If World War 
II experience is any guide. when the Gov- 
ernment buys or requisitions ships, it takes 
all available ships. Likewise, when the Gov- 
ernment sells ships after the emergency is 
over, for a considerable period of time at 
least, it is the only seller in the market. 
The prices which the Government fixes on 
the ships it offers for sale is the only price 
~~ which such vessels are immediately avail- 
able. 

The second factor, and one usually over- 
looked rompletely by critics of amounts re- 
ceived by shipowners as just compensation, 
is that the owners are unwilling sellers when 
their ships are requisitioned. The Govern- 
ment always requisitions ships when ship 
earnings and values are rising steeply, and 
that is when all shipowners would much 
prefer to keep their ships and operate them 
themselves, cashing in on temporarily high 
earnings to make up for the past periods of 
low earnings or losses. They do not want 
to sell their ships to the Government at any 
price. But they have no voice in the mat- 
ter 


THE FAIRNESS OF JUDICIAL JUST COMPENSATION 


Because of this monopoly character of 
the Government’s activities and the com- 
pulsion on the shipowner, tthe latter is at 
a distinct disadvantage. There is no free 
market in which buyers and sellers can come. 
to a voluntary agreement on price either 
when the Government requisitions or when 
it sells surplus vessels. The price paid by 
the Government for ships it requisitions is 
subject to final determination by the courts 
under the just compensation clause of the 
Constitution. No fairer method of recon- 
ciling the conflicting interests of the Gov- 
ernment and the shipowners has been pro- 
posed, and certainly the book-value yard- 
stick proposed in the appropriation bill rider 
is the antithesis of fairness to the owner. 

If the proposal had been that the Goy- 
ernment would buy back the ships it sold 
at original cost less depreciation not only 
when the Government wanted to buy, but 
also whenever the owner wanted to sell at 
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that price, then it would have been a fairer 
proposition. While the Government on req- 
uisition would still have denied the buyer 
any chance of gain, it also would have guar- 
anteed him against the risk of loss. But even 
though fairer, such a proposal would also 
conflict with essential characteristics of a 
competitive, free-enterprise system, because 
both risk of loss and chance of gain must be 
presen* if that system is to produce the dy- 
namic forces that have built the American 
economy. Efforts to eliminate either 
through Government action is a long step 
toward socialism. 


The Habit of Using the St. Lawrence Sea- 
way as a National Defense Lever for 
Big Spending Is Getting on the Public’s 
Nerves 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 
HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 28, 1951 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, ini- 
tially the construction of the St. Law- 
rence seaway was hinged upon the need 
for wheat and other commodity trans- 
port routes from Northwestern States. 

Next, it was presented as a far-seeing 
part-time power necessity. 

Now it is all dressed up in the cloak 
of rich iron ore deposits in Labrador 
and Quebec. 

This habit of using this economic 
monstrosity and international ditch as 
a national defense lever for big spend- 
ing is getting on the public’s nerves. 

The Tulsa (Okla.) World in an edito- 
rial on May 29, 1951, exposes this “get it 
while the getting’s good” project. The 
editorial follows: 


WHAT DEFENSE? WHEN? 


The St. Lawrence seaway proposal is back 
with us again, this time in the guise of a 
national defense must. It has been an 
on-and-off matter of concern, mostly po- 
litical and economic, for many years. 

Initially, its urgency was hinged upon a 
need for wheat and other commodity trans- 
port routes from Northewestern States 
through the Great Lakes to the Atlantic, 
Violent opposition from eastern seaports 
blocked it. Later, wrapped for obvious rea- 
sons in a patriotic bundle, it came back 
as a far-seeing nart-time power necessity. 
In any guise, it is a multibillion dollar baby. 

Now, the propaganda for its construction 
takes on new urgency. New and particularly 
rich iron ore deposits have been found in 
Labrador and vicinity. Seaway advocates 
immediately submit that we need those de- 
posits, that our Mesabi Range is on its last 
legs. Maybe so, but the validity of the plea 
in the name of national defense escapes 
understanding. We can’t see the connection 
between a waterway hook-up and the im- 
mediate world situation, especially in view of 
the estimates it would take 15 years for con- 
struction. It may be an entirely good and 
feasible program, but it can’t help much in 
the present emergency. 

This habit of using national defense as a 
lever for big spending is getting on the pub- 
lic nerve. The St. Lawrence plan isn’t a 
segregated instance. There are many pump- 
priming projects which also have no particu- 
lar place on the immediate scene other than 
that in these times of big and ill-planned 


spending in the name of defense it seems a 
good time to jam them through. For in- 
stance, Representative CLARENCE CANNON— 
from President Truman’s home State—gives 
vent to a loud complaint that economy ad- 
vocates have lopped off a big sum intended 
for large projects in Missouri, 

Down on the Gulf Coast a costly seawall is 
being built—at Federal expense—in the 
name of defense. It is difficult to envision 
this pleasure resort and residential area as 
critical in barring the Russians or any other 
hostile force. 

The scatterers of tax money seem to be 
bent on continuing the ancient and ex- 
pedient game of get it while the getting’s 
good. There is no seeming effort to dis- 
tinguish between the legitimate and the 
illegitimate, or the selfish from the unsel- 
fish. The practice has reached ruinous pro- 
portions, economically. The plea of national 
defense is just another guise to accomplish 
what otherwise would be treated for what 
it is—boondoggling. 


Problems of the Wool Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. HARRISON 


OF WYOMING 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 28, 1951 


Mr. HARRISON of Wyoming. Mr. 
Speaker, those of us who are familiar 
with the wool industry in this country 
are aware that production of wool has 
been discouraged rather than encour- 
aged. It is indeed refreshing when one 
finds the plight of the wool producer as 
graphically portrayed as was done by 
my colleague from Montana IMr. 
D’EwartT], as described in an editorial 
from the Casper Tribune-Herald, 
Wednesday, June 20, 1951. Mr. D’Ewart 
is to be commended on an excellent job. 

The editorial follows: 


MONTANA CONGRESSMAN Moves To AWAKEN 
CONGRESS TO PROBLEMS oF Wool INDUS- 
TRY 
Representative WESLEY A. D’Ewart, of 

Montana, has called the attention of his 

fellow Congressmen to a development in the 

world wool market that deserves the serious 
attention and concern of the United States 

Congress. 

Representative D'Ewart refers to word 
from Canberra, Australia, that “Britain, 
Australia, New Zealand, and South Africa, 
which produce three-quarters of the world’s 
wool, have agreed on forming a joint or- 
ganization to prevent wool prices falling be- 
low an agreed level.“ The four Common- 
wealth countries plan to set up a $183,000,- 
000 fund to buy any wool which does not 
bring the agreed price at auction. A cen- 
tral authority representing all four countries 
will sit in London and recommend the mini- 
mum acceptable price. There is no provi- 
sion in the agreement for other countries 
to be admitted as a party to it. 

We believe the reaction of the Montana 
Congressman to this report is of sufficient 
interest to warrant being reprinted in full, 
and his remarks on the subject follow: 

“Mr. Speaker, the contrast in the treat- 
ment of wool producers in foreign countries, 
as revealed in this article, to the treatment 
of American wool producers by the Federal 
Government is so striking that it deserves the 
serious consideration of every one of us. 

“First, the so-called Big Four wool-pro- 
ducing countries, Australia, New Zealand, 
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South Africa, and the United Kingdom, pro- 
ducing three-fourths of the world’s wool sup- 
ply, have taken steps to increase their pro- 
duction by placing a floor under the price of 
wool. In the United States, production is 
discouraged by putting a ceiling on the price 
of wool produced by American sheep growers. 

“Second, these countries, producing 75 per- 
cent of the world’s wool supply, have a vir- 
tual monopoly and can force us to pay what- 
ever price they desire. Experience has proved 
that there is no substitute for wool as a 
strategic military material. Because of the 
45-percent decrease in our breeding stock 
since 1942, we are not able to supply even 
one-third of our domestic needs. Even if 
we denied any wool to civilians, we could not 
supply one-half of our military needs. The 
tragedy is that this need not be the case. 
Given an incentive to produce, without Gov- 
ernment regulations and red tape, the Amer- 
ican wool industry could meet all of the 
present military requirements and have a real 
effect on the world wool market. For more 
information on this subject, I refer you to 
the statement of the National Wool Growers 
Association recently submitted to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. The essen- 
tial fact is that the agencies of our Govern- 
ment have applied obstacles rather than in- 
centives to domestic wool production, with 
the result that we are at the mercy of the 
British Commonwealth combine for a prod- 
uct we must have. 

“Third, in handling the affairs of the in- 
dustry in the monopoly countries the pro- 
ducers, as shown in the article, have some- 
thing to say about the treatment accorded 
them. The press release shows that 7 of 
the 10 members of the joint committee board 
in Australia are wool producers. This is 
a sensible and constructive approach to 


the wool problem. In the United States we 


find that an exactly opposite course has been 
followed. The wool producer has no voice 
in controls that have been and are being 
placed upon his industry and his product. 
Even though the law requires that he be 
represented, such representation has not 
been accorded the wool producers under the 
present administration of price controls. 

“Mr. W. H. Steiwer, president of the Na- 
tional Wool Growers Association, presented 
documentary evidence of this fact to the 
Banking and Currency Committee in his 
statement of May 24. 

“These contrasts in policy are extremely re- 
vealing, and they should be of concern to all 
of us. 

“It should concern us that the mobiliza- 
tion agencies propose to do nothing to cor- 
rect the situation, but instead are prepared 
to pay the foreign producers of wool what- 
ever price he requests, as indeed they must 
when confronted with the commonwealth 
monopoly program, while continuing to deny 
domestic producers the benefit of the world 
market price. This program will come to full 
effect if Congress grants the subsidy, pur- 
chase, and resale authority requested in the 
proposed extensions of the Defense Produc- 
tion Act. 

“Unwise policies of the Government have 
reduced our domestic wool industry to a low 
ebb. The folly of these policies is clearly 
demonstrated by our predicament at this 
time, at the mercy for a strategic military 
commodity of the four-government combine 
I have described. Surely the time has come 
when our policies must be changed, when 
we should adopt a program to promote wool 
production and give ourselves some degree of 
self-sufficiency.” 

We have always believed that the United 
States needs its wool industry and, as with 
many other newspapers of the West, we 
were gravely concerned several years ago to 
see the sheep population of our Nation dwin- 
dling. Wool, like many other materials, has 
its strategic value and, regardless of the 
friendly relations that may exist today be- 
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tween the United States and the common- 
wealth nations, we believe that it is wise and 
prudent that we continue to have a strong 
wool industry producing as much of our wool 
needs as possible and we believe that to have 
such an industry in this Nation, Washington 
must fully realize and appreciate the prob- 
lems of the United States wool industry. 

We hope that Representative D'Ewarr’s 
statement before the House of Representa- 
tives helps to bring the Congress fully 
awake to the importance of the Nation’s 
wool-producing business and the value to 
the Nation of keeping it a strong and highly 
productive industry. 


The Best Remedy for Inflation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALT HORAN 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 28, 1951 


Mr. HORAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my own remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp, I am pleased 
to include a letter from Mr. Frederick 
M. Pheips, of Spokane, Wash. 

Mr. Phelps is a certified public ac- 
countant and a real student of public 
fiscal affairs. His letter makes real sense 
and is worth reading by all those truly 
interested in sound fiscal policies. 

The letter follows: 


SPOKANE, WASH., June 25, 1951. 
Hon. Watt Horan, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Wart: For more than a hundred years 
in the United States of America goods were 
permitted to flow freely from the producer 
to the consumer. Supply was matched up 
with demand by a quaint institution called 
price or market price. When goods were 
relatively scarce, the price rose and those 
customers willing and able to pay a higher 
price got the goods. When goods were rela- 
tively plentiful, the price sank and more and 
more people became willing and able to buy 
the goods at these lower prices until all of 
the goods produced had been purchased and 
used by someone. 

You wili note that the agreement between 
the buyer and seller on an openly and freely 
arrived at price results in a peaceful solu- 
tion to the problem. Each person himself 
determines whether or not he will buy or 
sell at the market price. No one forces either 
party to make a deal which is disadvantage- 
ous to him. 

Under the basic philosophy of a free mar- 
ket, America grew both in population and 
well-being until our average standard of liv- 
ing was the envy of the whole world. 

Now that prices have doubled in the last 
10 years, an attempt has been made to check 
inflation by establishing price and wage con- 
trols to hold prices down. 

Let’s face facts. All that price controls 
can do is create shortages, reduce production, 
and give use to conflicts between the Govern- 
ment and its citizens and between groups 
of citizens. Such controls are really a treat- 
ment of the symptoms rather than a treat- 
ment of the disease. 

The only honest remedy for inflation is for 
the Federal Government to live within its 
income. Tax rates are already confiscatory. 
Several people have told me that they simply 
will not work as hard this year because what 
they have left after taxes just doesn’t make 


it worth while. The only solution is to cut 
Federal expenditures to the bone. In my 
opinion, a good place to start is by com- 
pletely eliminating the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation. And I don’t mean trans- 
ferring all of its functions and personnel to 
another agency at higher salaries. 

The next time an appropriation is pro- 
posed for Washington or the Northwest, ask 
yourself, “Is it best for the United States?” 
and “Must we have it right now?” If not, 
vote it down. We'll support you. We're all 
in this together, and some things it would be 
nice to have can wait until we have the 
money to pay for them and can afford them. 

Sincerely, 
FRED PHELPS. 


O’Reilly’s Mission 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM T. BYRNE 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 28, 1951 


Mr. BYRNE of New York. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks 
in the Recorp, I include the following 
article by Gertrude Samuels: 


O'REILLY’S MISSION— THE TIRELESS CHARITY 
OF A BRONX SERGEANT Has DONE WONDERS 
FOR A NEEDY ORPHANAGE IN JAPAN 


(By Gertrude Samuels) 


There is a little spot in Japan that will 
be forever O'Reilly. O'Reilly came, saw, and 
answered the desperate prayers of 160 or- 
phans and a dozen nuns, with the special 
sort of human kindness that happens to 
save lives—sympathy and charity. 

He couldn’t do it alone. He had to de- 
pend on his peers—other soldiers—for the 
material stuff that buys shelter, food, and 
clothes. Seems that his regiment, the 
famous Wolfhounds of the fighting Twenty- 
seventh, all have a touch of O'Reilly in their 
blood. He got the money. He kept getting 
it, again and again. In fact, one nun with 
the smell of heather in her Scottish accent, 
scolded him: “Now I know why the men 
aren't getting on with the fighting. You've 
got them with one hand in their pockets 
all the time.” 

The little spot is in Osaka; the children, 
the wards of the Holy Family Home, Yamaza- 
kacho, 5 Chome 26. 

Before the war Holy Family Home was just 
a dispensary in the poorest quarter of Japan's 
second largest city. Burned down when 
Osaka was bombed, a crude hospital was 
fashioned out of the remaining house and 
chapel; each day brought cartloads of peo- 
ple bombed out of their houses or badly 
burned; and the children, lost, abandoned, 
orphaned, began to come. Many lay sick and 
dying in the corridors. 

Recalling those days, 
Jeanne Cattin, of Switzerland, said: “It was 
pretty ghastly. There was no sanitation. 
No tatam (straw mats for sleeping). Just 
broken walls and floor. The barracks was 
built on a swamp and nearly everyone was 
ill.” 

Just before Christmas, in 1949, some sol- 
diers wandered in from the nearby service 
club to distribute toys. And Sgt. Hugh 
O'Reilly, of New York, a tall, slight soldier 
with laconic manner and deep voice, walked 
around the barracks with Sister Genevieve 
McBride, of Blantyre, Scotland. When they 
got to the kindergarten, he asked quietly: 
“How can you live here?“ There were pools 
of water all over the room; part of the card- 


Sister Superior 
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board-patched reof had caved in and about 
40 children huddled in a small dry corner. 
The sister answered: “I’ve never seen misery 
like this before.” 

Whatever persuasion O'Reilly uses, the 
orphanage is a fact today—Wolfhound 
Orphanage, as it's popularly known. He col- 
lected and collected, and the childre began 
to eat regularly, while beams and bricks took 
shape in construction. Once, while at the 
front in Korea, he got a company on the 
telephone, asked if they had any money for 
him. The sergeant said sure, come on over— 
and before O'Reilly arrived the sergeant pro- 
ceeded to creep from hole to hole under chat- 
tering gunfire to make the collection. An- 
other time O'Reilly collected $143 from 143 
men of the Wolfhounds’ B Company. Alto- 
gether his division contributed several thou- 
sand dollars to the orphanage; the building 
is paid for. 

Whenever he can, O'Reilly visits the or- 
phanage, loaded down with clothes and toys. 
The day of my visit every child wore a peaked 
cap, compliments of O'Reilly. In fact, 
everything and everyone American to the 
children is “O’Reilly-san.” They pointed 
to me with delighted smiles—“O'Reilly-san,” 
they shouted. The airplane zooming above 
us was likewise “O'Reilly.” The sisters 
simply describe him as straight from heaven. 

The prosaic fact of the matter is that O’- 
Reilly is from the Bronx. Born August 27, 
1914, he saw service in the marines in World 
War II, was discharged in December 1945, 
and enlisted in the Army August 12, 1948. 
A sergeant first class, he holds the Bronze 
Star Medal and the combat infantry badge. 

Largely through his efforts today, the 
nuns’ plans have come true. They occupy 
a beautiful, low semicrcle of white-arched 
buildings with airy dormitories for their 
wards, showers and baths, and a great, green 
play area. The boys and girls range in age 
from 3 days to 18 years, the majority in the 
2-to-5-year group. 

And the sisters are a remarkably homo- 
geneous group who dedicated themselves 18 
years ago to this human rehabilitation work 
in Japan. Sisters of Charity of St. Vincent 
de Paul, their mother house is in Paris, and 
their common language is French. As one 
of them viewed their backgrounds and work, 
“We think that we are truly U.N. We know 
how to agree.” 

Quite obviously the Wolfhound contribu- 
tions, generous though they are, cannot 
meet the needs. CARE organization rushed 
some food and clothing packages in the week 
of my visit. The sisters tell you that the 
crying need is for clothes If they are big, 
we can make them down’—and food and 
toys. “We can make use of everything, any- 
thing at all, with so many youngsters; but 
especially old shoes and boots.” 

I never met O'Reilly. When I was visit- 
ing the orphanage in Japan before my re- 
turn home, he was with his regiment in 
Korea. Just wanted to forward this love 
letter to him from 160 children. 


—̃ä Kꝛ(—— — 


Smear Campaign 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 28, 1951 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following article from the Lynn Tele- 
gram News, Lynn, Mass., June 26, 1951. 
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This very interesting article was writ- 
ten by Tom McGovern, who has estab- 
lished an enviable record for his news- 
paper writings, which are always enlight- 
ening, sincere, truthful, and always pos- 
sess much common sense: 

LYNN HEARTBEAT 
(By Tom McGovern) 
TRUMAN HITS “SMEARS” 


When President Harry S. Truman delivers 
a vital address he speaks in such a manner 
that the great preponderance of the Ameri- 
can public can understand him. He makes 
no effort to impress the public with his vo- 
cabulary so long as they comprehend his 
message. Paradoxically, wait for some of the 
double talk his recent address will inspire. 

I was interested in the President's refer- 
ence to a “smear campaign.” I have had 
much experience with smear tactics and in- 
variably you find them directed by people 
with warped minds whose only claim to fame 
is that by some twist of fortune they become 
involved in an issue with a celebrity. For 
the latter it is a sorry position. There is no 
fun rolling in the gutter with a pig. You get 
all dirty and the pig loves it. Be that as it 
may, oftentimes men of principle are forced 
against their will to have to lie on their 
bellies to face scorpions and moral lizards 
along life’s highway. 

President Truman is involved in such a 
dispute right now and if he can take it, why 
can’t you and I? He says a mouthful when 
he asserts his opponents could'nt win in hon- 
est political debate. Naturally they can’t. 
If they could, they’d endeavor to win in the 
honest and fair way. They have no recourse 
but to engage in slander and invective. 

Day by day, the American public appears to 
be alining itself solidly with President Tru- 
man. He is right when he says there should 
be no Democrats or Republicans where the 
Nation’s foreign policy is concerned. The 
Nation's ety must always be placed above 
petty politics. 

The smear campaigns against President 
Truman, General Bradley, General Marshall, 
and Secretary of State Dean Acheson have 
been outrageous. Were the perpetrators to 
attempt such diatribes within a totalitarian 
government, they'd be marched before firing 
squads and shot, Democracy in a sense is 
too good for such individuals. America is 
too good for the sneaky, slimy, slippery, 
nauseating minority which abuse its great 
privileges. 

President Truman stands to go down in 
history as one of the greatest Presidents of 
alltime. True he shouldn't be getting ready 
to unload a haymaker on Paul Hume, Wash- 
ington Post music critic; but if he is right on 

the big things, that is all that matters. One 
or more columnists getting slugged wouldn't 
amount to a great deal. 

It remains to be seen whether the Presi- 
dent accomplished anything yesterday, 
whether critics of the Government intend to 
place the Nation’s safety ahead of their sel- 
fish political plans for 1952. At any rate 
President Truman is growing stronger by 
the moment. Give his critics enough rope 
and they’ll swing him into the White House 
for another 4-year term. 


Price Roll-Backs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. AIME J. FORAND 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 28, 1951 


Mr. FORAND. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave already granted me, I offer for 


printing in the Recorp an editorial en- 
titled “The Cattlemen Versus DiSalle,” 
which appeared in the Woonsocket Call 
on Saturday, June 23, 1951, and also a 
letter to the editor which appeared in the 
et cia Zall on June 25, 1951. They 
follow: 


THE CATTLEMEN Versus DISALLE 


Restaurant menus are a good index to the 
country’s bill-of-fare, and they are likely to 
become more accurate. On almost any menu 
today, there is a noticeable absence of beef 
suggestions. Those listed are at the top of 
the menu, with their prices in direct pro- 
portion to their position. 

A similar condition exists today in most 
of the country’s meat markets and grocery 
stores. Beef products are conspicuously out 
of sight, and the butcher can't do much 
about it. Much of the decision is up to the 
cattlemen themselves, and they in turn are 
influenced by developments in Washington. 

The cattlemen started their beef hold-back 
just before the Government clamped its first 
roli-back on beef prices. Since the start of 
the Korean war, beef prices have risen 15 
percent, as compared with 8 percent for all 
other prices. Last month beef prices were 
152 percent of parity, which is the level set 
monthly by the Government to reflect 
growers’ operating costs. In other words, 
the prices on beef are way out of line. 

When the Office of Price Stabilization at- 
tempted to cut the cost of beef to the con- 
sumer by ordering the first of three price 
roll-backs, the cattle barons refused to send 
their beef to market. 

Last week, however, the beef situation re- 
turned partially to normal. Then came two 
decisions by congressional committees which 
made the cattlemen sit up and take notice. 

The House and Senate Banking Commit- 
tees voted to continue the 10-percent roll- 
back already in effect, But they also voted 
to cancel beef-price roll-backs scheduled for 
later this year. The Senate committee went 
even further and banned future roll-backs 
on any item under regulation. 

The final test will come when the measure 
reaches the floor of the House and Senate 
next week, but Economic Stabilizer Eric 
Johnston already has called the committee 
decisions sad news to every American house- 
wife. 

Price Stabilizer DiSalle said the whole plan 
to cut beef prices is crucial to the whole de- 
fense effort. After the committee decisions, 
he said the job of stabilization is now much 
tougher. 

It appears that the powerful beef lobby in 
Congress has done its work effectively. If 
the committee decisions are passed, it will 
be a great blow to our anti-inflation pro- 
gram. We have to start rolling back prices 
which are out of line in our economy, and 
those on beef were the most logical because 
they were the furthest above parity. 

If the cattle barons beat Mike DiSalle 
and Eric Johnston, everybody is going to 
feel it. Virtually all of us eat beef. 


CALLING ALL HOUSEWIVES 


Do you remember that recently hundreds 
of us signed petitions and mailed them to 
Michael V. DiSalle, national Price Adminis- 
trator asking him for a roll-back in prices 
of food and clothing, and so forth? And do 
you remember that DiSalle, considering our 
demands and those of thousands of others 
across the country, ordered a recent roll-back 
on meats and promised us two more roll- 
backs in August and October? 

Now the Senate Banking Committee, in- 
fluenced by a group of selfish profiteers and 
cattle raisers, is trying to kill that promised 
roll-back order. They proposed a bill called 
Real Price Freeze, apparently favored by 
the majority in the Senate and will come to 
a vote sometime next week, about Wednes- 
day. 
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If this becomes law, prices will remain 
the same as they are today and no further 
roll-back will be allowed. 

Now it is our turn to take some action and 
see that we stop the bill before it is passed. 

Write now to your Senator in Washington 
telling him that you demand the enforce- 
ment of the roll-back order given by Michael 
V. DiSalle and that the price-freeze measure 
be killed. Give him the ammunition with 
which he can fight for you. Write today. 

Mrs. GEORE P. Corey, 
Chairman, Housewives Crusade 
Against Inflation. 


A Limit of 25 Percent on Federal Income- 
Tax Rates 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. NOAH M. MASON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 28, 1951 


Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, there are 
several bills before Congress to limit by 
constitutional amendment Federal tax 
rates on personal and corporation in- 
comes and on gifts and estates to 25 
percent. I have had such a bill before 
Congress now for several years. Today 
there is a ground swell sweeping across 
the country, almost in the nature of a 
tax revolt, protesting against the con- 
fiscatory Federal tax rates. The move- 
ment to establish a ceiling of 25 percent 
to the tax rate that can be levied upon 
personal incomes and corporate incomes 
is growing by leaps and bounds, As of 
today the legislatures of 24 States have 
petitioned Congress to submit such a 
constitutional amendment to the States 
for ratification. 

Mr. Speaker, the need for such a tax 
limitation upon the Federal Government 
and its probable effect upon our econ- 
omy is so well discussed in an article by 
Dr. Willford I. King, one of the greatest 
economists of the Nation today, that I 
include the article as a part of my re- 
marks: 


SETTING A 25-PeRCENT MAXIMUM ON INCOME- 
Tax RaTes WOULD BENEFIT ALL CLASSES 


(By Willford I. King) 


The House of Representatives has just 
passed a bill raising by one-eighth all along 
the line our already burdensome Federal 
income-tax rates. Doubtless in a spirit of 
generosity, the maximum rate is limited to 
90 percent. 

Under this proposed law, a New Yorker 
having a net income, before taxes, of $1,- 
000,000 per year, would, after paying only 
State and Federal income taxes, have less 
than 4 cents out of every dollar of his income. 
And, of course, real estate and miscellaneous 
taxes must come out of this 4 percent before 
the individual can rightly count on the resi- 
due as being his to spend as he pleases. 

The principal sponsor of this new income- 
tax law is the CIO. Presumably, the leaders 
of this organization favor such legislation for 
one of the following two reasons: 

1. They may adhere to the Communist 
ideal of leveling down until all are equal. 

2. They know that, by taxing away the 
incomes of the wealthy, they make it difficult 
to finance any organized resistance either to 
the demands of the labor monopolies, or to 
the establishment of the fascist state with its 
multitudinous controlr and restrictions on 
economic freedom—the goal toward which 
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the CIO has been driving so long and so 
persistently. 

The chief reason why the typical Congress- 
man gives heed to the demands of the CIO is 
that he has been elected to office by a nar- 
row margin, and he feels that, if he incurs 
the wrath of that powerful minority pres- 
sure group, his chunce of being reelected will 
be greatly lessened. 

Realizing that confiscation of the incomes 
of the successful is destroying initiative, cur- 
tailing capital formation, and thus lessen- 
ing production and keeping wages down, cer- 
tain public-spirited citizens have concluded 
that, with circumstances as they are, the 
only feasible way of remedying this unfor- 
tunate situation is to secure the adoption of 
a constitutional amendment limiting to 25 
percent the maximum tax that Congress will 
be allowed to levy upon any inheritance or 
upon tho income of any individual. 

As everyone knows, amending our Consti- 
tution is a slow and difficult process. Ordi- 
narily, amendments originate in Congress 
through passage by a two-thirds vote of both 
the House and the Senate. But our Consti- 
tution provides that Congress on the appli- 
cation of the legislatures of two-thirds of the 
several States, shall call a convention for 
proposing amendments, 

During the last few years, more than a 
score of State legislatures have memorialized 
Congress to initiate an amendment limiting 
to 25 percent the total ax which may be 
levied upon any inheritance or upon the 
income of any individual. Very recently, 
Utah's Legislature has passed such a resolu- 
tion, and there is a real prospect that the re- 
mainder of the required 32 States may take 
such action in the not distant future. Sup- 
pose that this should happen and that the 
amendment should later be ratified by 36 
States and thus become part of the supreme 
law of the land, what would be its effect upon 
the Nation's finances? 

Since, at present, around half of the 
Treasury's revenues comes from the indi- 
vidual income tax, and since the tax on the 
highest bracket of individual income has 
been 91 percent, one’s first impression is that 
reducing the maximum rate to 25 percent 
would play havoc with the Nation’s finances. 
However, careful investigation shows that no 
such conclusion is warranted. Estimates 
presented by Secretary of the Treasury 
Snyder indicate that, currently, under exist- 
ing income tax rates, if taxes had no tend- 
ency whatever to curtail production, for- 
bidding the Government to take more than a 
fourth of any man’s income would cut total 
Federal revenues by slightly more than $2,- 
000,000,000, or less than 4 percent of the ag- 
gregate Treasury revenue expected in the 
coming fiscal year. 

But a very careful statistical analysis of 
income taxes and revenue yields in the period 
from 1913 to 1942 inclusive shows that, in 
reality, crushing income-tax rates have re- 
duced the productiveness, and hence the in- 
comes, of the more efficient classes to such an 
extent that the confiscatory income-tax rates 
have yielded no more revenue to the Treasury 
than would have been raised by rates taking 
a maximum of 26 percent of any individual’s 
income. It follows that setting rates higher 
than the 26 percent level just mentioned can- 
not correctly be regarded as a device for aug- 
menting Government revenues, but ought to 
be recognized as being defensible only on one 
of the following two grounds: 

1. The desirability of the communistic 
leveling-down goal. 

2. Success is criminal, and hence should 
be penalized. 

In view of the facts just cited, it appears 
that it would be the height of folly to include 
in the proposed amendment to our Constitu- 
tion fixing maximum rates of income taxa- 
tion any provision suspending the 25 percent 
limitation in wartime, for higher rates lessen 
production—and wartime is the very period 


in which maximum output is most needed. 
Wars should be financed mainly by excise 
taxes levied on most producers. Unlike in- 
come taxes, such levies do not tend to reduce 
output. 

One must not overlook the fact that, if 
recent experience is any criterion, suspen- 
sion, in wartime, of the proposed amend- 
ment's 25 percent maximum limit on income 
and inheritance tax rates would largely nul- 
lify its usefulness, for, though fighting ceased 
in 1945, we are still technically at war with 
Germany and Japan, and we are now actively 
engaged in fighting the Red Chinese, though 
we have not officially declared war on them. 
So, on one pretext or another, enforcement 
of the 25 percent maximum might be evaded 
indefinitely. 

All the evidence indicates that the 25 per- 
cent limit, if adopted and enforced, would 
not only restore vital human rights and eco- 
nomic freedom and immediately raise indus- 
trial output; it would also increase capital 
formation. And the history of the Nation 
shows that the principal force which has, 
during the last century, been responsible for 
skyrocketing industrial production, and 
hence for more than quadrupling real hourly 
wages, has been the marvelous machinery 
made possible solely by capital accumulation. 
It follows that a 25 percen; maximum limit 
on income and inheritance taxes would al- 
most certainly increase the real incomes, and 
hence the scales of living, of all classes of the 
population. Therefore every selfish as well 
a every patriotic citizen should press for its 
adoption at the earliest possible date. 


The New Statues at the Memorial Bridge 
Approaches Are Symbolic 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN PHILLIPS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 28, 1951 


Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr. Speaker, the Me- 
morial Bridge, across the Potomac, is one 
of Washington's beautiful bridges. Seen 
from the Virginia side, driving along the 
river approach, it is low, graceful, im- 
pressive. 

Something new has been added. A 
barge pulled up alongside the river bank 
recently and unloaded four enormous 
crates, from Italy. They contained 
sculptures, the casting of which was a 
gift to America from the Italian people. 
Two are by J. E. Fraser and were cast in 
Rome and Naples. They are called Aspi- 
ration and Literature and Harvest and 
Music. They stand on the approach 
through which the road leads down, 
along the District side of the river. The 
other two are by Leo Friedlander and are 
called Sacrifice and Valor. They stand 
at the adjoining bridge entrance near 
the Lincoln Memorial. I think we fur- 
nished the bronze and the gold, and the 
casting was donein Italy. The latter two 
statues were cast at Florence and Milan. 
It was a splendid gesture of friendship 
on the part of our Italian friends, and I 
have no doubt that the proper cere- 
monies will be arranged to express our 
appreciation. The statues are striking 
additions to the attractions of Wash- 
ington. 

The figures are of heroic size. Four 
horses, two with wings, and eight adult 
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figures, two men mounted, one carry- 
ing a child, and the other figures beside 
the horses. The men look like the boys 
around Santa Monica who spend their 
lives lifting weights and flexing their 
muscles, and I rise to remark that 1 
often wonder where sculptors, over the 
centuries, get the models for the huge, 
musclebound gentlemen they chip into 
stone. 

They are well worth seeing. The next 
thing will be for the Park Service to put 
out a booklet describing them, and ex- 
plaining the symbolism in the details. 
The statues are what the French call 
bronze doré—bronze washed with gold. 
Very striking in the sunlight, especially 
the winged horses, so in case you be- 
come impatient before the Park Service 
gets around to the booklet, I now give 
you an advance explanation, which anay 
or may not correspond with the official 
text. 

The gold horses with the wings are 
symbolic of the way our gold reserve is 
flying out of this country. Since the 
last quarter report of 1949, to and in- 
cluding the first quarter of this year, 
this flight of gold totaled $2,761,300,000 
which we sold to 15 different nations, 
from about one and one-half billion to 
Great Britain, down to twenty-five mil- 
lion to Sweden. Other nations may buy 
gold; citizens of the United States may 
not. I am engaged at the moment in 
finding out what the other nations used 
for money, in buying our gold; did they 
use our money too? 

The oversized figures are symbolic of 
the inflationary trends presently being 
encouraged by the administration, and 
its refusal to to apply orthodox controls, 
which would meet the issue, instead of 
political controls, which experience 
should already have shown us are less 
apt to succeed. 

One male figure is carrying a book. 
This is symbolic of the debts on our 
books, against other nations since the 
end of World War II. These total $42,- 
492,000,000 for foreign aid, if we include 
only gifts, credits, and loans, but make 
a total of $83,468,000,000 if we add lend- 
lease charges canceled since the end of 
the war. This allows the nations a credit 
for some $8,000,000,000 in reverse lend- 
lease or other credits against the ac- 
counts. The book is also symbolic of 
the resulting national debt on our own 
books, which as of June 21 totaled $254,- 
409,292,782. These generous gifts can 
be figured in the Twenty-second Dis- 
trict by saying that you have individ- 
ually made a contribution of about $800 
or, say, an average of $3,000 a family. 

One of the figures is playing a harp. 
This is symbolic of the mythological Lor- 
elei who sat on the rock in the Rhine and 
played their harps to entice travelers to 
destruction. Now it is the fellow- 
travelers who are enticing us to our 
doom, having sold the administration the 
idea that it can be successful politically 
by spending us into bankruptcy at home, 
and supporting abroad a whole family of 
friendly—or otherwise—nations, whose 
people are burdened with less debt in- 
dividually than our people. I think the 
figure should be of a man playing a 
piano, instead of a harp. 
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The snake in one of the groups is 
probably symbolic of the socialistic in- 
fluences in the State Department and 
other agencies of this Government. It 
may be symbolic of the third chapter of 
Genesis, which says that “the serpent 
was more subtil [sic] than any other 
beast,” and then goes on to tell how the 
snake persuaded the first people to dis- 
obey the laws they knew were right and 
to mix themselves in something they 
knew was none of their business, to their 
great discomfort, just as the snake in- 
tended, and just as the Commies are do- 
ing to us today, under our present for- 
eign policy. 

The tortoise, which balances the snake, 
in the opposite sculpture, is symbolic of 
the speed with which bureaucracy does 
anything which any citizen, depending 
on his own efforts to make a living, 
would have to do in a day. 

One figure is drawing a bow, which 
has no arrow. This symbolizes the mil- 
lions of dollars worth of war material 
the State Department says we furnished 
the Government of China, and which 
we have just discovered, through the 
Senate hearings, was accompanied by 
no ammunition. 

The harvest figure carries a sheaf of 
grain and a sickle. This symbolizes the 
6 months’ delay and debate over loan- 
ing some money to India to buy grain, 
when if we had loaned them, or given 
them, the same amount of money to put 
into easily made steel points for their 
wooden plows, and taught them to har- 
vest with something better than a sickle, 
we would have cured the famine threat. 
That would also have prevented cross- 
ing the sickle with a hammer. 

The child in the man’s arms is sym- 
bolic of the historic compassion and 
friendliness and generosity of the Amer- 
ican people, toward everyone, but par- 
ticularly toward children and people in 
trouble. I suppose my friend, KATH- 
ARINE ST. GEORGE, the very able Con- 
gresswoman from New York, will insist 
that the figures of the women walking 
by the horses, while the men ride, is 
symbolic of the need for passage of her 
equal-rights-for-women resolution. 

If you want an explanation of any 
other symbols in Washington, just write 
your Congressman, 


Baltic States Freedom Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. IRVING M. IVES 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, June 28, 1951 


Mr. IVES. Mr. President, in accord- 
ance with the permission obtained early 
today, I present, for printing in the Ap- 
pendix, the address delivered by the dis- 
tinguished senior Senator from Maine 

_ (Mr. Brewster] on the occasion of the 
Baltic States freedom rally, in Carnegie 
Hall, New York City, June 16, 1951. 


There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


ADDRESS BY HON. OWEN BREWSTER, OF MAINE 


Mr. Chairman, honorable Ministers of 
Lithuania, Latvia, and Estonia, my senatorial 
colleague, Senator ‘LEHMAN, distinguished 
members of the clergy, and fellow Americans 
and friends, I am one of the men who 
achieved the distinction of having been in- 
cluded in a group of fine Americans who have 
been dubbed “American imperialists and 
warmongers” by the representative of the 
Soviet Government at the United Nations 
General Assembly—no one other than Com- 
rade Andrei Vyshinsky. The same Vyshinsky 
who, as Deputy People’s Commissar for For- 
eign Affairs of Russia, supervised the burying 
alive of the Latvian nation in June and July 
1940. Vyshinsky is probably the most clever 
of the trio that presided over the liquidation 
of the Baltic States by the grace of Hitler 
and Stalin—inasmuch as he is still alive. 
General Zhdanov, the gravedigger of Estonia, 
was liquidated by his fellow members of the 
Kremlin Politburo—and was given a state 
funeral. No one has ever heard of Dekano- 
zoy, the murderer of Lithuania, since he was 
obliged to leave Berlin after Hitler had be- 
trayed his Bolshevik partners, except for a 
brief moment when peace feelers were ad- 
vanced in Stockholm for a separate peace. 

You and I know, of course, that I am not 
now—and have never been—an imperialist or 
a warmonger, unlike the Kremlin crew. I 
stand up and speak up in the United States 
Senate and outside, whenever the birthright 
and interests of America are challenged, 
whenever justice is flouted, whenever liberty 
needs watchfulness. 

For this reason, I am an old and loyal 
friend of the Baltic peoples. I am proud 
to say that my State of Maine was the first 
State to go on the record, by a legislative 
enactment, inviting the resettlement in 
Maine of the Lithuanian, Polish, Latvian, and 
Estonian political refugees made homeless by 
the Russian aggression. There used to be 
several small settlements of Lithuanians in 
Maine—at Lewiston, Rumford, Mexico, and 
so on. Today, Maine has become one of the 
centers of Lithuanian cultural life, since the 
Lithuanian Pranciscan Fathers—a beehive of 
cheerful and busy Workers and as fine a group 
of men as any I had the privilege of meet- 
ing—have established themselves at Kenne- 
bunkport and Greene. They publish several 
illustrated magazines now. And, may I add, 
Latvians and Estonians are no longer 
strangers in my State. 

The present Minister of Lithuania wrote 
in his book, Introducing Lithuania, that 
the climate of the State of Maine bears the 
closest similarity to that of his country 
and of the other Baltic States. The strong 
pleasant odor of our pinetree cones and firs 
brings nostalgic memories to the refugees 
who found a haven in my State. 

I have never had the privilege of visiting 
the Baltic States but—if God has endowed 
them with as fine and pleasant and robust 
a climate as he did my State, I must say 
that those countries must be beautiful and 
their inhabitants as fine as our own Yankee 
strain. I shall be most happy to visit Es- 
tonia, Latvia and Lithuania as soon as they 
shall be liberated from the gang of cutthroats 
who have enslaved them since 1940. 

We are gathered here tonight to pay our 
respects, to voice our sympathy and admira- 
tion for three of the finest Christian peoples, 
three of the oldests aborigines of the Euro- 
pean continent who had lived on the shores 
of the Baltic Sea ever since the shrinking 
sheet of ice made human habitation possible, 
and long before the Eastern Slavs had moved 
into the plains of Russia. 
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These three peoples, small but of superior 
culture and civilization, are in a terrible 
plight. Facing the threat of total extinc- 
tion, they are waging, against unsurpassed 
odds, a heroic and dignified fight for free- 
dom, in the words of Governor Dewey, of 
New York, a great American and, may I be 
permitted to add, I speak also the earnest 
sentiment and sincere sympathy of my 
colleague Senator Ives. 

Now, what have we done? What is this 
mighty country doing to help these three 
helpless peoples, these Baltic brethren of 
ours? 

Ladies and gentlemen, a fine statement of 
the American policy, dated July 23, 1940, is 
usually recited, as was done here tonight, to 
show what a lofty, high-principled, and 
righteous policy is followed by the United 
States Government with respect to the 
Soviet criminal aggression perpetrated 
against Lithuania, Latvia, and Estonia in 
1940 and maintained by sheer force of arms 
to this date. 

Iam not taking issue with the pronounce- 
ment of policy, which was reaffirmed time 
and time again, as recently as February 16 
and June 3 of this year. It is an excellent 
restatement of the lofty principles which 
have been evolved, over a period of many 
decades, in the Pan-American conferences. 
What else could we do, at the time, in 1940, 
when this country was officially at peace 
with the world and the President stressed— 
you remember very well that famous “again 
and again and again“ —that we had no in- 


tention of going to war? = 
That was the only honorable policy to fol- 
low. . 


Relating moral principle to the plane of 
international relations, we try, as we did in 
the period of Communist-induced mass 
hunger in Russia, and after the great earth- 
quake in Japan, and in the present famine 
of India, we try to help relieve human suf- 
fering and combat disease. China may be 
said to be infected with the Communist vi- 
rus. Yet we tried to help the Chinese to 
combat it, until the crew of pro-Communist 
influence peddlers scuttled that policy, for 
the time being. 

However, in the case of the Baltic States 
Latvia, Lithuania, and Estonia—we have a 
trio of fine, robust, healthy, highly-civilized 
peoples of culture by far superior in stand- 
ards to that of the Soviet Union. We have 
a trio of non-Slavic nations who have shown 
remarkable capacity for self-government, 
who have long traditions of statehood which, 
in the case of Lithuania, had the historic 
record of greatness. These fine three peo- 
ples had established and were enjoying the 
democratic form of republican representa- 
tive government. They managed their eco- 
nomic affairs—including the real and credi- 
table agrarian reforms—with unsurpassed 
capability. They remained on the gold 
standard when all the rest of Europe went 
off that standard. They maintained ex- 
cellent social standards, free system of en- 
terprise, religious freedom, national cultures. 
They loyally fulfilled their international ob- 
ligations and treaties. 

Could we maintain discreet silence when 
these fine Christian peoples of vigorous vi- 
tality and fine social health were, in effect, 
being subjected to vivisection and sadistic 
depredation at the hands of barbarous for- 
eign Communists? 

I am sure, we could follow, with our honor 
intact, no other course than condemn—as 
the administration did in 1940—and I 
quote, “the devious processes whereunder 
the political independence and territorial 
integrity of the three small Baltic Repub- 
lics—Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania—were 
to be deliberately annihilated by one of their 
more powerful neighbors.” There was no 
other honorable course. 
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On the record, this statement of con- 
demnation of aggression remains the offi- 
cial policy of the administration. Yet— 
somehow, that policy being a purely nega- 
tive policy, a do-nothing policy, is not sat- 
isfactory. It is not enough—11 years later. 

After all, was not a so-called Atlantic Char- 
ter proclairned some time later, in August 
1941, which boldly reassured the embattled 
humanity, and particularly the occupied and 
enslaved nations—with the United States 
still being nonbelligerent—that President 
Roosevelt and Prime Minister Churchill (I 
quote here) “wish to see sovereign rights 
and self-government restored to those who 
have been forcibly deprived of them?” This 
program of the Atlantic Charter was incor- 
porated by reference in the original Declara- 
tion of the United Nations and in the Anglo- 
Russian and Russo-American pacts of mutual 
assistance of 1942 and the Charter of the U. N. 
The Soviet Union had formally adhered to 
that Charter. And what happened? 

What happened at Yalta? We do not know. 
Why did not the Government of the United 
States, the promulgator of the policy state- 
ment of July 23, 1940, insist in the end- 
lease agreements with Russia that she would 
leave the Baltic peoples alone? That Russia 
should denounce all of the Ribbentrop- 
Molotov agreements as she did, on paper, 
with regard to Poland? Where were these 
righteous men who released to the press that 
excellent statement of July 23, 1940—where 
were they when direct and multiple negotia- 
tions were held with Russia at Moscow, 
Washington, Tehran, Yalta, and Potsdam? 
We had no change of government. 

What business—nay, what right—had an 
elected President of the United States to 
promise to Stalin that he would—as our 
military occupation authorities did in fact— 
forcibly return the millions of Russians, 
Ukrainians, and other victims of Stalin back 
to the tender mercies of Stalin's NKVD? By 
what right have Roosevelt and Truman au- 
thorized the perpetuation of the dismember- 
ment of Poland, without ever consulting the 
population concerned, and without submit- 
ting the Yalta and Potsdam decisions to the 
Senate of the United States for its approval? 
What constitutional authority has any 
President of the United States ever had to 
authorize forcible expulsion of millions of 
civilian German natives from East Prussia, 
Eastern Germany, Poland, Hungary, and so 
on, and to promise Koenigsberg and other 
areas to Russia, to which the Soviet Union 
had no right? 

Coming specifically to the situation of the 
Baltic States: How does the statement of 
July 23, 1940, stand up when placed to- 
gether with the Potsdam formula of terri- 
torial transfers and expulsion of popula- 
tion—in conformance with an alleged 
promise made at Yalta by a deceased Presi- 
dent, on the strength of statements made by 
Alger Hiss? 

I say—this promise, into which the ad- 
ministration was trapped, was suicidal. As 
suicidal as the similar courtesies extended 
to Communst stooges in China, Yugoslavia, 
and elsewhere. 

Speaking in the Senate of the United States 
on June 5, I said: 

“For some years now the President and his 
subordinates have been speaking harsh words 
about communism and the Soviet Union. 
But the people remain unconvinced. 

“Why? 

“Because, Mr. President, the administra- 
tion has never yet come forward and re- 
vealed honestly and fully the truth about 
Communist influence and infiltration in our 
Government and in our foreign policy,” 

The conduct of our China policy was my 
specific topic of discussion. We have come 
to the point where people—men in the street 
as well as the most highly placed officials— 


are asking: What is our policy? So far, the 
Senatorial inquiry into the circumstances of 
the MacArthur incident, has failed to estab- 
lish what our policy is in the Far East. In 
all honesty we ought to ask the same ques- 
tion regarding the administration's policy 
with respect to the Baltic States. 

What is the foreign policy of the admin- 
istration? 

We have heard for years of the Atlantic 
Charter—until it was conveniently scuttled 
under the ruse of an alleged incorporation 
of those principles, but not all of them, in 
the United Nations Charter. We have heard 
of the Marshall plan, of the Truman doctrine, 
of blowing hot and cold at the same time re- 
garding Korea and China, of opposing and 
aiding Marshal Tito, of building up the 
strength of the north Atlantic powers and 
the simultaneous exclusion of Spain and 
Germany. 

When an attempt is made to explain this 
policy, we hear that this administration’s 
policy is the so-called policy of containment. 
That policy was devised by a certain Mr. X 
who is said to be George Kennan, one of the 
former policy planners of the administration 
(I would be embarrassed to recall certain 
other policy planners from their prison 
cells). This nebulous policy of containment 
is said to mean that we must contain, or 
hold, the Communist aggression, and must 
not let it spread further, beyond the iron 
curtain imposed at Yalta and Potsdam by 
the grace of Comrade Stalin and the con- 
sent of our own Presidents. If the Commu- 
nists—or other alleged agrarian reformers— 
should try and seize Greece, or Turkey, or 
Western Germany, we are supposed to say 
in advance that we would oppose that aggres- 
sion by force of arms, as we did in Korea. 

In other words, the policy of containment 
means the warning to the Kremlin: “Stay 
in your own play pen which we had built 
for you at Yalta and Potsdam.” It means 
that the administration is extending its ofi- 
cial blessing to the iron curtain, to the 
Soviet or agrarian reformer conquests of 
Estonia, Latvia, Lithuania, Poland, Eastern 
Germany (at least as far as the Oder-Neisse 
line), Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Rumania, 
Bulgaria, and the vast areas of mainland 
China, plus the Kurile Islands and Sakhalin 
of Japan, plus—most likely—all or most of 
North Korea. The policy of containment 
means: “Stay where you are.” 

What future does such a policy hold out 
to our generation, to our sons and daugh- 
ters and grandchildren, and to the future 
generations? 

How well does such a policy stand up 
against the immortal words of Abraham 
Lincoln, that world cannot exist “half slave 
and half free”? 

Is containment a policy at all? 

A purely negative approach to the problem 
of the future generations is doomed to fail. 
A negative policy is doomed by the very logic 
of such an approach. We need a construc- 
tive, positive policy, which would hold a spe- 
cific promise of security for the future, for 
the generations which will succeed us, which 
deserve to be bequeathed at least the same 
decent standards of life which we inherited 
from the past generations of Americans 
which made this country great. 

But what can the policy of containment 
hold out? Let us see. 

The western Christian religions are facing 
final extinction in the part of Europe sur- 
rendered to Soviet Russia at Yalta and Pots- 
dam. The Catholic Church hierarchy of 
Lithuania is fully disrupted and destroyed, 
and the church organization in other Cath- 
olic countries under the Russian domination 
is facing the same fate. The Protestant 
Church organizations of Estonia and Latvia 
are likewise destroyed, while in other coun- 
tries—where the protestants form a minor- 
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ity—the church organization is subverted. 
The peoples who were to benefit from the 
“Yalta declaration to liberated European peo- 
ples,” are back in the days of the cata- 
combs. If the policy of “containment” is 
followed, and the iron curtain be guarar.teed 
a permanency with our blessing—a new gen- 
eration of godless youths, thoroughly indoc- 
trinated with Stalinist “dialectics,” immoral- 
ity, and slavishness will grow up. 

The Kremlin today controls, by the grace 
of Yalta and Potsdam, the most virile races 
of Europe and Asia. I must add that these 
martial races at the same time enjoy the 
highest birth rate. Given time, and protect- 
ed by the iron curtain, sustained and re- 
inforced by our policy of containment, new 
generations of Communist robots, bereft of 
all sense of Christian morality and tradi- 
tions, bereft of all traces of national cultural 
heritage, will grow up, will rise, will swell, 
and then will burst—like our mighty Mis- 
sissippi does now and then in the spring— 
and overflow and inundate our part of the 
world, lulled by the policy of weakness and 
“containment.” 

Lincoln was a wise man. He saw that the 
world cannot remain half slave and half 
free. One or the other part must overwhelm. 
Lincoln was prepared to “contain” slavery 
within a ring of certain States, for some 
years, as long as the slavemasters were not 
challenging freemen by arms and force. 
Lincoln had a policy, which was not a 
“containment.” The policy called for a con- 
trolled, gradual elimination of slavery. 

But what policy does the administration 
offer to us today? 

Your Senators are trying to find out for 
you—for weeks now. We do not know, even 
though millions of words were spoken for 
the record. 

And we need a policy. We need true lead- 
ership, not intimidation and propagation of 
fear. We, as a nation, are in the forefront 
of the defense of humanity, of the Christian 
civilization, of democracy, of the traditional 
American ways of life which we inherited 
from our forebears—and I do not mean the 
ways of life of rationing and Government- 
created shortages and crises. We spent bil- 
lions of taxpay”rs’ moneys on armaments and 
on foreign relief and economic assistance— 
and have little to show for the money. Why? 
Because there is no bipartisan, or nonparti- 
san, or any other American policy, vigorously 
to be propounded by a consistent adminis- 
tration and approved by the American peo- 
ple who want to be taken into the con- 
fidence of their elective Government. 

Not being a member of the administration, 
I am not in a position to predict what turn 
the present policy with respect to the Baltic 
States may, or will, take. As an American, 
a Republican Senator, «nd a friend of the 
Baltic peoples, I feel that the policy of help- 
lessness, of* half-hearted nonrecognition 
coupled with the so-called policy of con- 
tainment—which vontrudicts the principles 
and fails to offer any positive remedy—is in- 
adequate. It needs implementation by a 
consistent policy of aid, of succoring the 
aspirations of liberation, of rolling back the 
iron curtain to the frontiers of Russia 
proper—and beyond. 

The present policy is in need of intelligent 
consideration to devise the means of helping 
the peoples of Estonia, Lithuania, and 
Latvia. 

Surely, there can be no excuse for the 
administration’s failure to raise the plight of 
the Baltic States in an international forum 
in the United Nations, in the discussions 
with the Foreign Ministers of the Great Pow- 
ers, in the direct discussions with the Rus- 
sians. i 

There is no excuse for such serious errors 
which betray the rights of the Baltic peo- 
ples—such as the promise to support the 
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Russian claim to northern East Prussia. 
Russia has no legitimate claim there. I 
venture to say, too, that every time an Amer- 
ican plane proceeding to Moscow or return- 
ing back flies over the territory of Lithuania 
or any other Baltic republic—which have 
fully accredited Mi~isters here—is done 
without having secured the consent of the 
respective Minister in Washington. Such 
treatment is not consistent with the policy 
of nonrecognition of the purported Russian 
incorporation of those States. 

Yet, I am not a man addicted to futility 
or pessimism or fear. I have firm faith in 
human nature, in the intelligence of the 
American voters. With all its faults, I hope 
that the administration will recognize the 
wisdom of befriending the Baltic peoples, 
and that it will, in due time and in its own 
manner, promote the liberation of Latvia, 
Estonia, and Lithuania, and the knocking 
down of the iron curtain, 

I am convinced that the fine Baltic Chris- 
tian peoples will not perish from the earth— 
that the free part of the world will help 
liberate them. 

The Lithuanians, Latvians, and Estonians 
deserve freedom and the restoration of their 
sovereignty. May God bless them with 
enough wisdom and strength to persevere, 
and hasten their liberation and their re- 
joining the happy family of free nations— 
where they belong. 


The Desire of the American People for 
Peace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MARGARET CHASE SMITH 


OF MAINE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, June 28, 1951 


Mrs. SMITH of Maine. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Rrcorp a statement I 
made last night on the news broadcast 
of Mr. Frank Edwards. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


The most fervent hope of the American 
people today is for peace. For more than 
5 years we have not had peace because Russia 
did not want peace and because Russia 
has repeatedly taken the initiative away 
from us—using that captured initiative for 
aggression instead df peace. 

Again Russia has taken the lead. Russia 
has proposed peace only because she and her 
satellite Red China are losing in Korea. 

Russia has succeeded where the United 
States has failed—simply because Russia has 
taken the initiative. The time is long over- 
due when we should take the initiative away 
from Russia. We should shed our negative 
wait-and-see policy. Instead of telling the 
world and the battered enemy what Korean 
peace terms would be acceptable to us, we 
find ourselves in a position where the 
enemy, who has lost over a million men in 
7 months, is telling us what terms are ac- 
ceptable to them. Again Russia is calling 
the turn. Again we are behind, pursuing 
the negative policy of wait and see. 

The American people want genuine peace— 
but not false peace on Communist terms. 
The American people have learned time after 
time that the only terms that Russia offers 
are terms favorable to themselves. 

The United States, not Russia, should be 
stating to the world the terms acceptable to 
us for ending the fighting in Korea. Our 


Officials have that duty to the American peo- 
ple so that the people of our country will 
know what terms we set. 

If the time has come to end the Korean 
conflict, we should end it on our own terms— 
and not on terms dictated by Russia. 


Casualties in the War in Korea 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EVERETT M. DIRKSEN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, June 28, 1951 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD 
an editorial dealing with casualties in 
the war in Korea, written by John S. 
Knight and published in the Chicago 
Daily News of June 16, 1951. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
orp, as follows: 


TRUMAN Fatsiries Cost oF His VICTORY IN 
KOREA 


(By John S. Knight) 


Mr. Harry Truman, our petulant Presi- 
dent, teed off on the “sabotage press” and 
“congressional demagogues” the other day 
for making no outcry against the Nation's 
mounting highway toll. 

After citing some highly misleading and 
inaccurate figures on casualties in Korea, 
Mr. Truman said that 35,000 Americans were 
killed and more than 1,000,000 injured in 
traffic accidents last year. 

“Now, that is an opportunity for every one 
of those fellows to pick on the administra- 
tion, and they ought to make use of it,” said 
Mr. Truman in a tone described by the 
United Press as laden with heavy sarcasm. 

By some specious reasoning, Mr. Truman 
attempted to make our losses in the Korean 
war look small in comparison with the 
country’s traffic toll. 

By using the technique of the big lie, he 
would have his countrymen believe that the 
press is indifferent to the highway-accident 
problem. Actually the safety campaigns 
conducted by the Nation’s newspapers have 
been outstandingly effective. 

But getting back to Korea, Mr. Truman, 
I should like to lay a few facts on the line 
that you and the military censors in Korea 
are trying to hide from the American public, 

Let’s talk about casualties first. 

1, In your speech you said: “The total cas- 
ualties for the whole operation [Korea] have 
been less than 80,000, and that includes 
everything—sickness, death in jeeps by acci- 
dent, killed on the front, captured on the 
front, and wounded.” 

But Gen. Omar Bradley, Chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, told the MacArthur in- 
vestigating committee on May 24 that Amer- 
ican battle and nonbattle casualties in Korea 
totaled 141,955. 

Your original statement was later cor- 
rected by the White House secretariat to say 
that you meant only the battle casualties 
to date plus nonbattle casualties which have 
not returned to duty. 

But, Mr. Truman, that isn’t what you said 
in your speech raking the sabotage press 
and the congressional demagogues over the 
coals. 

Such carelessness from a President, yet. 

NEWS OF CASUALTIES FAR BEHIND ACTION 


2. Did you know, Mr. Truman, that Wash- 
ington has imposed a tighter clamp on news 
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of casualties than was ever the case in World 
War II? 

My information is that one fighter-bomber 
Air Force wing alone has had more than 11 
percent in losses of jet planes, with a lower 
percentage of pilots killed. This same wing 
has lost more than 90 jets through crack-ups 
in combat and from the increasingly ac- 
curate use of enemy antiaircraft fire. 

Granting that this is low compared to 
World War II experience when enemy air- 
power was much stronger, why should not 
these facts be given to the folks at home? 

8. Since the April 16 Chinese offensive be- 
gan, Mr. Truman, our ground casualties have 
been very high considering the number of 
American troops involved. 

Although American and other U. N. units 
have inflicted a 10-, 15-, or 20-to-1 ratio of 
loss upon a foe possessing seemingly in- 
exhaustible manpower, why should we not 
be told exactly what our losses are in order 
to evaluate the cost of our continuing cam- 
paign; as part of the great debate; to help 
us weigh MacArthur's contention that by 
refusing reinforcements in Korea we are not 
being true to the gallant men in the field. 

4. Do the American people know, Mr, Tru- 
man, that one of the primary reasons our 
casualties are so hearbreakingly high is that 
the South Korean troops have never once 
I repeat, never once—held under pressure? 

Do they know that four South Korean 
divisions in the last Chinese offensive col- 
lapsed, leaving our flanks exposed to infiltra- 
tion by incredible numbers of the fanatical 
foe? 

Have they been told that the reason we use 
these unreliable South Korean troops is that 
all field requests for more divisions have 
been denied, and that when they collapse, 
we bleed? 

For your information, Mr. Truman, when 
our lads in one outfit that had been in the 
line on C rations for 58 days read about 
another division's being sent to Europe, they 
muttered: “What the hell is this all about?” 

Is it generally known that with another 
two or three divisions in Korea, the recent 
victory would have trapped many more 
thousands of Chinese and dealt them a really 
crushing blow? 

Has it been mentioned that our forces 
failed in the pursuit stage because we did 
not have enough men and because those 
we did have were physically exhausted? 

Is it possible that Washington, by con- 
cealing our true casualties, is trying to make 
this present victory seem like a cheap one 
for political reasons, to crush the MacArthur 
case? 

Casualty figures are released weeks after 
the combat action in which they occurred, 
thus losing the full impact of the cost to our 
forces. 

Censors also delete anything they think 
might hurt the morale of the folks back 
home. Vivid descriptions of dead and in- 
jured American boys are ruled out, 

Is this censorship really designed to pro- 
tect home front morale, Mr. Truman, or is 
it calculated to avoid serious political reper- 
cussions which directly concern your 
administration? 


BRITAIN’S HELP WINS APPLAUSE OF AMERICANS 


5. The British have been kicked around 
quite a bit in this column because, until re- 
cently, they were selling strategic materials 
to the very people they were supposed to be 
fighting. 

Nor have we forgotten that the very good 
Russian jet fighter is an adaptation of the 
jets sold by the British to the Russians a few 
years ago. 

But when the striped-pants boys start 
talking about United Nations contributions 
to the Korean war, let it be noted that what 
support we are getting is almost entirely 
British, some 22,000 strong. 
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Support from the other nations of the 
U. N. has been negligible. Take Sweden, for 
example. The Swedes voted for affirmative 
action in Korea. They promised a battalion. 

But the promised battalion is still in train- 
ing and there are no present indications that 
it will ever reach Korea. 

Other elements of the U. N. force in Korea, 
apart from the ROKs, include 1,000 Aus- 
trallans, 500 New Zealanders, 7,000 Cana- 
dians, 250 South Africans, 600 French, 5,500 
Turks, 1,000 Siamese, 1,300 Filipinos, 700 
Dutch, 1,200 Ethiopians, 1,000 Greeks, 1,000 
Belgians, a few hospital units, and 50 from 
Luxemburg. 

Is it any wonder the the average GI in Ko- 
rea thinks well of the British and wonders 
what the hell this U. N. is all about anyway? 

Other than the British, most of the other 
outfits reached Korea with little or nothing 
in the way of equipment. The Ethiopians, 
for example, arrived in Korea with hardly 
anything but the clothing on their backs. 


SOLDIERS MERELY PAWNS IN DIPLOMATIC 
CONTEST 


Shouldn’t it be revealed that despite these 
meager contributions from our allies, the 
State Department’s publicity machine con- 
tinues to grind out puff stories about their 
bravery? 

The Stars and Stripes, official United States 
Armed Services newspaper, is filled with 
planted yarns glorifying the exploits of these 
foreign units, trying to cram these inspired 
tales down GI throats. 

I can report authoritatively, Mr. Truman, 
that the GI’s are upchucking same. 

So let’s face it, folks. 

We are in a war which Washington is not 
seriously trying to win. 

Your sons over there are merely pawns in 
a diplomatic chess game. 

The air is filled with “peace” talk but 
none of it comes from the Chinese Reds or 
their Russian masters. 

This “peace” bunk originates in the halls 
and corridors of the United Nations where 
timid, frightened little men talk glibly 
about mutual assistance but are really in- 
tent upon getting the United States to save 
their miserable hides, 

The terrible decision as to whether we 
should fight a “real” war in Korea or get 
out has not yet been reached. 

It should be made without further delay, 
before more thousands of American boys are 
sacrificed for some nebulous objective which 
Dean Acheson thinks is a “substitute for 
victory.” 

When Mr. Truman downrates the casual- 
ties in Korea in comparison with traffic ac- 
cidents at home, the kids in Korea must be 
thinking: 

“Is he nuts, or are we?” 


Travel by State Department Employees on 
Foreign-Flag Vessels 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WARREN G. MAGNUSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, June 28, 1951 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp a letter 
which I recently sent to the Senator from 
Nevada [Mr. McCarran], chairman of 
the subcommittee of the Committee on 
Appropriations on State Department ap- 
propriations, relating to maritime mat- 


ters, and some figures involving the State 
Department. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in ti.e RECORD, 
as follows: 

June 26, 1951. 
Hon. Pat MCCARRAN, 

Chairman, Subcommittee on State 
Department Appropriations, United 
States Senate. 

Dear SENATOR MCCARRAN: Since 1347 there 
has been included in the Appropriation Act, 
at the request of the State Department, 
a provision which exempts the State De- 
partment from the provisions of section 901. 
The net effect of the exemption has been to 
permit State Department employees to travel 
at will on foreign-fiag vessels. 

The language in the General Appropria- 
tion Act, 1951, granting the exemption, is 
as follows: 

“Src. 103. The provicion of law prescri>ing 
the use of vessels of United States registry 
by any officer or employee of the United 
States (46 U. S. C. 1241) shall not apply to 
any travel or transportation of effects pay- 
able from funds appropriated, allocated, or 
transferred to the Secretary of State or the 
Department of State.” 

For your ready reference, sectic: 901 of 
the Merchant Marine Act of 1936 provides 
as follows: 

“Any officer or employee of the United 
States traveling on official business overseas 
or to or from any of the possessions of the 
United States shall travel and transport his 
personal effects on ships registered under 
the laws of the United States where such 
ships are -available unless the necessity of 
his mission requires the use of a ship under 
å foreign flag: Provided, That the Comp- 
troller General of the United States shall 
not credit any allowance for travel or ship- 
ping expenses incurred on a foreign ship in 
the absence of satisfactory proof of the ne- 
cessity therefor.” 

On April 2, 1951, the State Department, in 
answer to a request by Senator Epwin C. 
JOHNSON, chairman of the Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce Committee, submitted 
statistics relative to travel of State Depart- 
ment employees aboard United States-flag 
carriers and foreign-flag carriers for both 
aircraft and ships. A review of the original 
statistics will show that the number of per- 
sons traveling on American- flag air carriers 
far exceeded the number traveling on for- 
eign- flag air carriers. 

On a check of the State Department figures 
for the Mediterranean-North Africa and the 
northern European-Baltic Sea areas, it ap- 
peared the original statistics were in error. 
Accordingly Senator JoHNsoNn requested the 
State Department to furnish a breakdown 
of the travel by State Department officers, 
employees, and their dependents to the two 
areas. Under date of June 22, 1951, the 
State Department furnished revised sta- 
tistics. 

The original statistics show that carriage 
to Europe and the Baltic Sea areas (north- 
ern European and Baltic Sea areas) for the 
year 1950 was 1,214 on American-flag ships 
to 915 aboard foreign-flag ships. On the 
basis of these figures, the travel percentages 
are 57 percent American and 43 percent for- 
eign. The corrected figures submitted by 
the State Department for travel to the same 
areas show that 811 traveled aboard Ameri- 
can-fiag steamship lines to 926 aboard for- 
eign-flag lines. Included in the travel aboard 
American-flag carriers were 196 passengers 
transported by the United States Army. 
Thus, the travel aboard American, privately 
owned flag vessels is 615. On the basis of 
travel aboard privately owned ships, the per- 
centages are 60 percent for travel aboard 
foreign flag steamships and 40 percent 
aboard American-flag steamships. The same 
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condition exists with reference to travel to 
the Mediterranean and North African areas. 
American-flag steamships carried 303 and for- _ 
eign-flag ships carried 437. The respective 
percentages are 59 percent foreign and 41 
percent American. 

It is admitted by the State Department 
that the travel to other areas as shown in 
the original statistics for 1950 are subject 
t- the errors mentioned in their letter of 
June 22. Disregarding these additional 
errors and revising the totals only to reflect 
the corrections made for the previously men- 
tioned areas, the travel of State Department 
officers, employees and dependents aboard 
privately owned American-flag steamships 
was 2,002 as compared to 1,828 on foreign 
flag vessels. The percentages are 52 percent 
American to 48 percent foreign. On the 
facts submitted to date it is reasonable to 
con~'ud that less than 50 percent of the 
Department's personnel travel aboard pri- 
vately owned American-flag ships. 

Section 901 of the Merchant Marine Act of 
1936 does not work any hardship on the 
State Department. It permits travel of em- 
ployees aboard foreign-flag vessels if the 
mission requires the use of a ship under a 
foreign flag. 

The travel of United States employees 
aboard American ships has been of material 
aid to American passenger vessels in the 
merchant marine. The Government pays 
subsidies to all American passenger vessels 
in order to put them on a parity with the 
foreign competitors. The subsidy paid is 
subject to recapture if the earnings of the 
subsidized operator permit. Income realized 
from the travel of Government employees is 
substantial. To the extent that this income 
adds to the earnings, the Government's right 
to recapture is enhanced. Generally per- 
mitting travel of State Department employ- 
ees aboard foreign-flag ships is not in the 
best interests of either maintaining a strong 
merchant marine or of permitting the Amer- 
ican companies to increase their earnings. 
Other Government agencies and depart- 
ments comply with the provisions of section 
901 of the 1936 act and have not sought the 
exemption that the State Department has 
obtained. 

The attached tables demonstrate in detail 
the assertion that the State Department is 
making excessive use of foreign-flag ships for 
employees’ travel. I believe the exemption 
contained in successive appropriation bills 
should be eliminated. I will appreciate your 
earnest consideration of this request. 

Sincerely, 
Warren G. MAGNUSON, 
United States Senator, 


Price Controls 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS C. HENNINGS, JR. 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, June 28, 1951 


Mr. HENNINGS. Mr. President, in its 
editorial column last Monday, the St. 
Louis Post-Dispatch pointed up the para- 
dox of relaxing price controls while at 
the same time expecting the average citi- 
zen to accept cheerfully wage control 
and a heavy tax bill. I believe the edito- 
rial sets forth the situation very clearly 
in stating: 

Beginning in September, the people will be 
asked to shoulder another huge tax increase. 
They will rightly consider it a swindle if the 
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extra dollars they pay for defense are dis- 
sipated by an inflationary rise in the cost of 
defense. 


I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


THE CRITICAL WEEK 


President Truman’s renewed appeal for a 
strong anti-inflation law comes as Congress 
enters the critical week of debate on this 
question, The Defense Production Act ex- 
pires next Saturday. By then the country 
will know whether the act is to be extended 
in stronger or weaker form. 

Intangible elements weigh heavily in the 
equation. It is not so much the details of 
legislation as the spirit of it which will gov- 
ern the public reaction. 

So far, the spirit of the legislation as ex- 
pressed by the committee work in House and 
Senate is one of flabby half measures. As 
Mr. Truman said, both committees attached 
provisions which “take the easy way—to relax 
controls and hope for the best.” He reminded 
the country again that “we are in a hard, 
tough fight with inflation, just as we are in 
a hard, tough fight with aggression in 
Korea.” 

It will be extremely hard to convince the 
average citizen that he should cheerfully 
accept wage control and a heavy tax bill if 
the “hard, tough fight with inflation” is not 
to include hard and tough price control. As 
a matter of fact there is already a good deal 
of cynicism about price control. The Truman 
administration earned a large share of the 
responsibility for this by temporizing with 
the problem so long. But Mr. Truman is on 
the right side now, and Congress will bear 
the blame if price control in the future is 
undermined by a weak law. 

Beginning in September, the people will be 
asked to shoulder another huge tax increase. 
They will rightly consider it a swindle if the 
extra dollars they pay for defense are dis- 
sipated by an inflationary rise in the cost of 
defense. ° 


Truman and Acheson Trapped—Which 
Way Will They Jump Now? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 28, 1951 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I am including an article by 
Mr. David Lawrence which appeared in 
the Washington Star on June 27: 


TRUMAN AND ACHESON ‘TRAPPED—CANNOT 
Turn Down Cease FIRE PROPOSED BY THE 
RUSSIANS WITHOUT BEING ACCUSED or UN- 
DULY PROLONGING WAR 


(By David Lawrence) 


President Truman and Secretary of State 
Acheson are entrapped—they cannot turn 
down the cease fire proposed by the Russians 
without being accused of unduly prolonging 
the Korean war. Nor can they refuse to 
yield to the viewpoint of the British Com- 
monwealth nations and the other U. N. mem- 
bers who are pressing for an acceptance of 
the Malik offer. 

To stand out against the U. N. pressure will 
raise the cry of “going it alone.” Both the 


President and Secretary Acheson have made 
such a point about being opposed to the 
“going it alone” doctrine that they now must 
accept whatever the U. N. allies insist upon 
or else be accused of deserting the U. N. and 
wishing to “go it alone.” 

The tragic failure of the Truman-Acheson 
policy—if it accepts the cease fire—will 
unfold itself in the next few weeks. The 
first flush of enthusiasm for a cease fire 
would later be superseded by a blush of 
guilt. For the United States would have 
300,000 or more men and a considerable 
section of its Navy and Air Force bogged 
down in and around Korea indefinitely. It 
would not be possible to withdraw these 
forces for service elsewhere in the event a 
crisis, for example, arises in the Middle East 
because at any moment the Communists 
could threaten to resume hostilities. 

The trap into which the American Govern- 
ment has fallen was of its own creation. It 
begged so constantly for a cease-fire without 
conditions—such as admitting Red China to 
the U. N. or the surrender of Formosa—that 
now when the Soviet regime has proposed to 
stop fighting without discussing or agree- 
ing upon any political conditions whatso- 
ever, there is no way to back out. 

Once the fighting has stopped neither side 
will wish to assume the responsibility for 
any further fighting when disagreements 
arise on terms. 

These discussions may last for months or 
years. Meanwhile, Russia is free to start 
trouble in other parts of the world, such as 
Iran. Having been assured that the United 
States—the most powerful Nation in the 
world—will not be permitted by the United 
Nations to go beyond the limited war in 
Korea, the Communists are free to engage 
in other little wars without fear of punish- 
ment in the Korean war. 

The turn in Communist policy is unques- 
tionably the outgrowth of the dismissal of 
General MacArthur, which was accepted in 
Moscow and Peiping as a decision not to 
press the Korean War to a military decision. 
General O'Donnell, of the Air Force Stra- 
tegic Bomber Command, has told the Sen- 
ate committee there was a chance last 
autumn to bomb strategic bases inside Korea 
and across the Manchurian border but now 
it is too late. Secretary of Air Finletter has 
just revealed that Russia's bellicose tend- 
encies are far from being arrested by our 
self-restraint, because an air force of 1,000 
fighter planes has been put into active duty 
by the Communists in the Korean zone. 

What Secretary Acheson has just told the 
House Foreign Affairs Committee—namely, 
that the war would be regarded as having 
come to a successful conclusion if fighting 
stopped at the thirty-eighth parallel—is the 
Official line that has been repeated by Ameri- 
can spokesmen for sometime now. But it is 
about to boomerang. For, if the objective, 
as the Secretary says, was never to unify 
Korea by military means and to leave this 
objective to be attained by diplomatic 
negotiation after the fighting stopped, it is 
difficult to see what degree of compulsion 
the Communists will be under to agree even 
to a compromise. They are in a position now 
to demand complete acceptance of their 
terms, or else they will tie up U. N. forces in 
Korea indefinitely. 

Mr. Acheson said again and again in his 
speeches during the last 2 years that it was 
important to build up areas of strength and 
that military force was the only language the 
Russians could understand. But now 
through a failure to exert military strength 
to the maximum there has been no victory 
over the Communist forces. There is no rea- 
son why they should agree to any U. N. po- 
litical terms, for after all the Communists 
are back at the thirty-eighth parallel where 
they were a year ago, Red China and North 
Korea were branded as aggressors but they 
will not accept through diplomatic debate a 
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punishment that could not ^e imposed by 
military means. 

There is one way by which the American 
Government can perhaps wiggle out of the 
dilemma in which it finds itself. It can de- 
mand that the 12,000 Americans missing in 
action be returned at once or placed in neu- 
tral custody before any negotiations for a 
cease-fire are begun. If this demand is not 
accepted, American public opinion might, 
with vigorous leadership, be persuaded to go 
along with the idea of a continued military 
operation in Korea. If the Communists can't 
produce the 12,000—most all of them may 
have been murdered—the American people 
will hardly approve further negotiation with 
such a lawless belligerent and will demand a 
military victory. 


Price Roll-Backs and Installment Credit 
Curbs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS C. HENNINGS, JR. 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, June 28, 1951 


Mr. HENNINGS. Mr. President, in 
view of the action of the Senate yester- 
day in approving the anti-roll-back 
amendment to the Defense Production 
Act, I should like to call to the attention 
of my colleagues the opinion of a busi- 
ness authority, Mr. J. A. Livingston, as 
set forth in his column which appeared 
in this morning’s Washington Post. Mr. 
Livingston's column is entitled Con- 
gress Bets on Inflation Lull, Going All- 
Out on Wrong Course.” 

There being no objection, the column 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

BUSINESS OUTLOOK 
(By J. A. Livingston) 
CONGRESS BETS ON INFLATION LULL, GOING ALL 
OUT ON WRONG COURSE 

Cease fire or no in Korea, the Senate and 
House Banking Committees are taking a 
long gamble. In watering down President 
Truman’s power to roll back prices and curb 
installment credit, they're betting that Tru- 
man, Defense Mobilizer Charles E. Wilson, 
and Economic Stabilizer Eric Johnston are 
wrong in saying that the worst of inflation is 
still to come. 

At the moment, Congressmen are under 
the influence of the business lull. Manu- 
facturers of men’s clothing are not charging 
all the Office of Price Stabilization will al- 
low. Reason: Sales resistance. Nor are 
consumer durable goods scarce. Philco, 
Nash-Kelvinator, Judson have curtailed pro- 
duction because of shortages of customers 
rather than shortages of materials. 

Congressmen are also under the influence 
of Jacob Malik’s over-the-week-end peace 
overture. But it’s wise to beward the Rus- 
sians when they come bearing peace. To 
cut the defense program sharply would to 
play Joe Stalin’s game. He's against the 
North Atlantic Pact, he’s against United 
States rearmament. The Malik move may be 
a gambit—to distract us from our main 
jobs of (1) tooling up for war, and (2) sta- 
bilizing the economy at home. 

A settlement in Korea might make it pos- 
sible to slow up the defense effort; it would 
not justify ending it. A truce might lessen 
the danger of acute inflation; it would not 
eliminate the danger. Therefore, it is as im- 
portant now as it was when Korea was in- 
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vaded to grant the President adequate stand- 
by powers to deal with price rises. 

The mere existence of strong roll-back au- 
thority is a protection to consumers. If 
businessmen try to raise prices too freely, 
Price Stabilizer Michael V. DiSalle would 
possess the authority to roll them back. 
The meat roll-back is particularly sym- 
bolic. Meat is the big item in food. And 
food is the big item in the cost of living. 
If DiSalle can get meat costs down, he will 
diminish the working man’s pressure for 
higher wages. He'll make it possible for 
George W. Taylor’s Wage Stabilization 
Board to function. 

As now drawn, the Senate and House 
bills could undermine labor’s support of the 
Taylor board. Once before, the unions—the 
` CIO, the A. F. of L., and the independents, in- 
cluding the railroad brotherhoods—walked 
out on the administration. They feared a 
tight wage policy and a loose price policy. 
They figured they’d do better using their 
power to strike than their privilege to co- 
operate. Now, labor might take a second 
walk if Congress decrees a looser-than-ever 
price policy. 

Admittedly, the Wage Stabilization Board 
hasn't been tough. It has been feeling its 
way toward a stabilization policy. Other 
prices are stabilized—and they're stabilizing 
now—the Board could adopt a tougher wage 
policy. In this, the labor representatives on 
the Board would play a decisive role. They 
would have the responsibility of persuading 
union leaders to accept the Board’s rulings. 
Either that, or they would have to quit the 
Board. 

Few persons realize that the mere presence 
of labor members on the Board constitutes 
an implicit no-strike pledge by labor. To 
strike against the Board would be to strike 
against the labor members on it. For im- 
plicitly surrendering the right to strike, labor 
implicitly assumes a quid pro quo. Labor’s 
quid is to avoid strikes. The quo is price 
control—a stable cost of living. 

Congress, the Nation—has little to lose in 
renewing the powers President Truman now 
has. If inflation doesn’t develop, the ad- 
ministration won't need to roll back prices. 
They'll roll back of their own accord. And 
if inflation does develop, at least the Presi- 
dent will have the stand-by powers to hold 
the price rise in check. 

It seems to me, the congressional com- 
mittees are betting on the wrong course. 
They're betting all out on a continuation of 
the present lull. Sure, that’s a possibility. 
But why, in grave affairs of state, put all on 
one course when you can take out insurance 
against two? 


Neglected Labor Pool 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD C. OSTERTAG 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 28, 1951 


Mr. OSTERTAG. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
insert in the Record the following edi- 
torial from the Buffalo Evening News 
of Monday, June 25, 1951. As our de- 
fense efforts move into high year, the 
need to expand our labor force is going 
to become more acute. As this editorial 
points out, we have a reservoir of able, 
willing, but unused labor among our 
senior citizens, who are at present bear- 
ing the brunt of inflationary pressures 
in our economy, without, in many cases, 


being able to use their dormant skills 
to earn more income. We should use 
these workers, and the present emer- 
gency provides an opportunity for them 
to prove their worth. 

The editorial follows: 


NEGLECTED LABOR POOL 


Because of the manpower shortage, Gen- 
eral Electric is canvassing the ranks of its 
retired employees with the intention of re- 
hiring those who are physically able, and 
willing, to go back to work. Right now it is 
a matter of necessity. A few years from now 
an arbitrary retirement age of 65 will be 
downright wasteful because of the increased 
number of vigorous persons who will have 
passed that milestone. 

The National Industrial Conference Board 
has reported that among business and in- 
dustrial establishments which have made 
the same experiment it has been proved that 
the older workers produce work superior in 
quality to that of younger workers. Three- 
quarters of all eiaployers interviewed by a 
New York State legislative committee testi- 
fied the older men matched more youthful 
employees in volume of output. The Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, which surveyed 109 
plants, discovered that absenteeism declined 
with age and also that older workmen suf- 
fered fewer injuries during working hours. 

Sheer weight of the evidence should per- 
suade other companies to follow the example 
of General Electric and others and resurvey 
their retirement lists if a labor deficiency 
begins to pinch. 


Norris E. Dodd, World-Renowned Agri- 
cultural Leader 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LOWELL STOCKMAN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 28, 1951 


Mr. STOCKMAN. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I take pleasure in adding here 
the following words which I feel are 
justly due in recognition of the splendid 
service of my good friend and con- 
stituent, Hon. Norris E. Dodd, Director- 
General of the Food and Agriculture 
Organization of the United Nations. 

In this time of world tension I think 
it is appropriate to say a few words in 
tribute to this great agricultural leader 
from my own State of Oregon. He is 
known and respected throughout the 
world for his practical judgment con- 
cerning world agricultural conditions 
and his common-sense approach to 
them. 

Ed Dodd is a devoted servant of agri- 
culture, and of the United Nations’ food 
and agriculture program. It is a pro- 
gram that may well prove to be one of 
our most effective instruments for world 
peace—that of helping to raise the food 
and health standards of the so-called 
underdeveloped countries. 

Mr. Dodd is known to many of my col- 
leagues in the House and Senate. He 
worked closely with us in the Congress 
before and during the last war when he 
was head of the Agricultural Adjustment 
Administration, and later as Undersecre- 
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tary of Agriculture and head of the Food 
and Agriculture Organization. 

Ed Dodd is an uncommonly able and 
successful farmer, administrator, and ag- 
ricultural statesman. When he used to 
appear before the congressional commit- 
tees on Capitol Hill he always spoke in a 
language that we could understand, and 
with judgment we were bound to respect. 

Mr. Dodd is financially situated so that 
long ago he could have retired to his 
2,000 acre farm in Baker County, Oreg., 
and have taken a well-earned rest. But 
his urge to serve humanity would not 
allow him to stop. All of us are the bet- 
ter off because of it. At 72 years of age, 
Mr. Dodd is barrel-chested, vigorous, and 
energetic. He still takes pride in being 
able to kick higher above his head than 
most men half his age. And on long field 
trips he sets such a rigorous pace as to 
bring complaints from younger members 
of his party. 

I have known Ed Dodd for many years. 
He is a practical man with simple tastes. 
He has a capacity for hard work; and 
he has a rare capacity for making people 
understand complicated programs by us- 
ing down-to-earth “farmer” talk sea- 
soned with a distinct flavor of the West. 
This ability to see and to explain things 
in practical and simple terms is part of 
the secret of his success as an adminis- 
trator. Many are the times I have heard 
him reduce the work of the FAO to such 
simple terms as the following: 

Two-thirds of the world's people will go to 
bed hungry tonight. Tomorrow morning 
there will be 55,000 more persons for break- 
fast than there were this morning. But we 
are not producing 55,000 more cups of milk 
a day for the new children, nor 55,000 more 
loaves of bread or bowls of rice. 


It is the small improvements in the ag- 
riculture of underdeveloped countries 
that can be made now that are more im- 
portant to Mr. Dodd than the blueprints 
for vast enterprises at some time in the 
future. The first step, he says, is to re- 
place the sickle with the scythe: 

If that one step were taken, nearly half the 
world could be moved ahead a hundred 
years— 


Says Dodd. 

The folks back in Dodd's home country 
of the Powder River Valley do not think 
it at all extraordinary that one of their 
old neighbors is the head of the Interna- 
tional Food and Agriculture Organiza- 
tion. Ed Dodd has been doing things to 
advance agriculture all his life. 

Mr. Dodd came to Oregon from Iowa 
in 1900. He had started out for Alaska, 
never having been more than 200 miles 
from his home before that time. When 
his train stopped at Pendleton on a cold, 
winter morning, Ed got out to stretch his 
legs. The air of Oregon smelled so good, 
and the green winter wheat looked so 
fine, that he decided to stay. 

Dodd got his start as a pharmacist, 
and later went into farming. He re- 
cruited the first doctors and dentists for 
several of the new Oregon towns. He or- 
ganized companies which built some of 
the first rural telephone systems in his 
part of the State. Then electric lights 
were needed, and he helped to organize 
for this development. He helped to build 
theaters, which were also community 
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recreational centers. He helped with 
many other enterprises—a feed mill, a 
sawmill, a planing mill and box factory, 
hay and grain warehouses, and so on. 

He helped to bring in one of the first 
of the State’s Federal agricultural advis- 
ers to his county in 1916. He helped to 
form one of the early farm organizations 
in the area—The Eastern Oregon Wheat 
League. He helped to establish distri- 
bution centers in the west coast cities 
of Seattle, Portland, and Spokane to 
provide markets for eastern Oregon’s 
livestock. 

During the First World War he was 
Baker County’s supervisor for the Food 
Administration. During the 1920’s he 
was one of the leading organizers in 
his State for backing of Federal legis- 
lation to bolster farm prices. 

When the Agricultural Adjustment 
Administration first started in 1933, it 
was only natural that Ed Dodd should 
become the first chairman of the Baker 
County wheat and corn-hog commit- 
tees. Personal experience with the 
trials of farming has given Ed Dodd an 
inside-out knowledge of agriculture. It 
was only natural for him to move on up 
through the Federal farm organization, 
until he is now head of the Food and 
Agriculture Organization of the United 
Nations where his responsibility is 
measured on a world-wide scale. 

Ed Dodd has plunged into this job 
with the same vigor and enthusiasm 
that he took with him to the Oregon 
frontier half a century ago. And it is 
the hard lessons learned by personal ex- 
perience on that frontier that still 
guide him today. All of us are fortu- 
nate to have a man of Ed Dodd's sagac- 
ity and experience at the helm of this 
international agency, and I wish him 
continued success in this important 
work. 


Address by the President on American 
Foreign Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS C. HENNINGS, JR. 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, June 28, 1951 


Mr. HENNINGS. Mr. President, I was 
impressed with the thoughtful editorial 
which appeared in the St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch on June 26, dealing with Presi- 
dent Truman’s speech in Tennessee on 
foreign policy. The editorial points up 
the urgency for a unified American for- 
eign policy, and urges the American 
people to realize the importance of solid 
support for American diplomacy at this 
delicate and critical point. 

There cannot be a Republican or a Demo- 
cratic solution for the problem of Korea. 


The editorial affirms. 


There can be only an American answer. 
This must bring an end of the fighting with- 
out sacrifice of any of the vital interests of 
the free world. Under no circumstances can 
it be easily achieved. But a measure of 
agreement abroad might be more readily 
achieved with a larger measure of agree- 
ment at home. 


Mr. President, I hope that my col- 
leagues in the Senate will take the time 
to read this editorial, and I ask unani- 
mous consent that it be printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


BEYOND PARTY POLITICS 


President Truman’s speech in Tennessee 
was essentially a defense of his foreign policy 
and those who have been shaping and ad- 
ministering it. But what the world scanned 
most carefully were the few hastily inserted 
paragraphs which constitute the informal 
reply of the United States to the equally in- 
cidental Korean peace proposal in Jacob 
Malik's U. N. address of last Saturday. 

There may be those who wish that the 
great powers and their representatives might 
be more direct in dealing with the details of 
world peace, but diplomacy is rarely con- 
ducted that way. It is more than ever a 
chess game in which the truly significant 
moves are shrouded by self-justifying pre- 
Iiminaries. 

If the tough talk, especially the Russian 
and Chinese variety, were always taken at 
face value, there would seem to be no hope 
at all for agreement. Yet there is the basis 
for a possible meeting ‘Of minds in the few 
really important paragraphs in the Malik and 
Truman speeches. 

Both carefully avoided such supercharged 
issues as Formosa and the place of Red China 
in the United Nations, and both did state a 
desire for a cease-fire in the Far East. It now 
becomes the delicate task of the diplomats to 
nurture this cautious, tentative agreement 
on the possibility of agreement into some- 
thing more sturdy. 

To expect an end of the deep cleavage be- 
tween the democratic and the Communist 
worlds at this time is the vanity of vanities. 
But a specific settlement of a limited dispute 
in Asia is not out of the question. The odds 
may be against even this, but it does offer an 
objective for constructive statesmanship. 

As Mr. Truman obviously sees it, such 
statesmanship is represented by the person 
and the policies of Dean Acheson, one of the 
greatest Secretaries of State in our history.” 
It was Dean Acheson—even more than such 
men as Secretary of Defense Marshall and 
Gen. Omar Bradley—whom the President de- 
fended so vigorously. And in the main this 
defense has been well merited. 

Whatever mistakes of judgment there may 
have been, it cannot be denied that the ob- 
ject of the administration policy has been to 
hold together the free nations and to 
strengthen their ability to resist aggression. 
It would be wonderful if China today were 
an integral part of this bloc. But the Presi- 
dent was essentially right in saying that 
“China was taken over by the Communists 
because of the failure of the Nationalist Gov- 
ernment to mobilize the strength of China,” 
rather than because of any failure of Ameri- 
can aid. f 

It follows, therefore, that he was justified 
in denouncing the smear campaign which 
has been directed against American policy 
and its administrators by some Republican 
opponents. Here the President used strong 
language, yet he refrained from the naming 
of names. Perhaps it is too much to hope 
that by keeping the names of such men as 
Senator Tarr and Senator MCCARTHY out 
of his speech, the President brought them 
any closer to the support of a unified Amer- 
ican foreign policy. But by denouncing 
smears without indulging in personalities, 
he may have brought the Nation a little far- 
ther on the road back to unity. 

And unity we must have, not in the wide 
area of domestic politics, but in the rela- 
tively narrow but highly important sphere of 
foreign policy. A nation risks tragedy when 
an opposition party raises the cry of ap- 
peasement only for political reasons, or when 
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a government makes threats abroad to over- 
come critics at home. 

There cannot be a Republican or a Demo- 
cratic solution for the problem of Korea. 
There can be only an American answer. This 
must bring an end of the fighting without 
sacrifice of any of the vital interests of the 
free world. Under no circumstances can it 
be easily achieved. But a measure of agree- 
ment abroad might be more readily achieved 
with a larger measure of agreement at home. 

It is improbable that Mr. Truman's speech 
persuaded his more bitter adversaries. But 
it is to be hoped that the American people 
will realize the importance of solid support 
for American diplomacy at this delicate and 
critical point. 


Reduction in Force of Veterans’ 
Administration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 28, 1951 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing letters: 


BLINDED VETERANS’ ASSOCIATION, INC., 
Washington, D. C., June 27, 1951. 
Hon. Eprrn Norse ROGERS, 
Congress of the United States, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSWOMAN ROGERS: We are en- 
closing a copy of a letter which we sent to 
the Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs, Gen. 
Carl R. Gray, Jr., in connection with the 
latest Veterans’ Administration reduction in 
force. 

The position of our association is that the 
series of VA reductions in force, culminating 
in the latest one effective July 1, have vir- 
tually eliminated the effectiveness of the 
training program for blinded veterans under 
Public Law 16, the Vocational Rehabilitation 
Act. We recognize that some modification 
in the VA special rehabilitation program for 
the severely disabled is justifiable on the 
basis of a reduction in the number of World 
War II blinded veterans requiring vocational 
rehabilitation. However, the VA action has 
resulted in elimination rather than modifica- 
tion of the program, thereby leaving out in 
the cold a large group of World War II 
blinded veterans who are neither employed 
nor in training, and also all the newly blinded 
se-vicemen of the Korean conflict. 

Since the VA program will have to be 
revitalized in the near future, our fear is 
that the experienced, specialized personnel 
who have been dismissed will be lost to the 
work forever. Consequently, we have asked 
the Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs to 
freeze existing training specialists for the 
blind in their positions, pending the develop- 
ment of a permanent program of services to 
the war blinded. Blinded Veterans Associa- 
tion is submitting such a program for the 
consideration of the Administrator. 

Mr. Ira W. Riggles, training specialist for 
the blind in the Washington Regional Office 
of the VA, has been discharged effective 
July 1. Mr. Riggles has been associated with 
the program for blinded veterans since its 
beginning. He was one of the men who 
received the special training course—at 
Veterans’ Administration expense—given by 
the American Foundation for the Blind in 
1946. His dismissal will be a grievous loss 
to the considerable number of blinded 
veterans in the Columbia area. 

In addition the following training special- 
ists on the blinded have been notified of 
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‘ 
their dismissal on July 1: Dr. E. J. Phillips, 
VA Regional Office, San Francisco, Calif.; Mr. 
Leon Burchardt, VA Regional Office, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y.; Mr. Henri D. Masse, VA Regional 
Office, Boston, Mass. 

We respectfully request your assistance in 
our objective of seeking their retention until 
their valuable services can be made use of 
most effectively in a permanent program. 
We feel we are justified in assuming that 
the veterans who deserve first consideration 
by the American people, and therefore the 
Veterans’ Administration, are the severely 
disabled. 

Respectfully yours, 
LLOYD H. GREENWOOD, 
Executive Director. 


JUNE 8, 1951. 
Gen. Cari R. Gray, 
Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs, 
Veterans’ Administration, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear GENERAL Gray: We have just learned 
that four training officers for the blind who 
have backgrounds of experience and training 
which render them especially effective in 
work with the war-blinded, have been noti- 
fied of dismissal on July 1. They are: Mr. 
Ira W. Riggles, training officer for the blind, 
Washington, D. C., regional office; Mr. Henri 
D. Masse, training officer for the blind, Bos- 
ton regional office; Mr. Leon Burchardt, 
training officer for the blind, Brooklyn re- 
gional office; Dr. E. J. Phillips, training officer 
for the blind, San Francisco regional office. 

Since June 1 was the day upon which VA 
personnel were notified of a July 1 dismissal, 
we fear that the next week will disclose 
additional cuts among the specialists who 
serve the disabled. 

We have worked closely with the Veterans’ 
Administration and the Department of De- 
fense in planning programs of preliminary 
rehabilitation and physical retraining. We 
enthusiastically endorse the action taken by 
the Veterans’ Administration in expanding 
its training center for the blind at the VA 
hospital, Hines, Ill. 

However, the value of the excellent adjust- 
ment training given the newly blinded sery- 
icemen at Hines will be lost if the men return 
to a regional office where no specialist on 
the blinded is available to supervise their 
adjustment to the home environment and 
their vocational training under Public Law 
16. s 

May we, therefore, recommend that the 
regional office training officers for the blind 
be exempted from the current reduction in 
force and frozen in their present positions 
pending a reexamination of VA services to 
the war-blinded. 

Such action will prevent the loss of irre- 
placeable specialists until an effective alter- 
nate program can be instituted. Together 
with other agencies the BVA is engaged in 
drafting a program of vocational rehabilita- 
tion and education which, if adopted by the 
Veterans’ Administration will render maxi- 
mum necessary services with minimum ex- 
penditures and personnel. 

We realize that it is no longer practical to 
continue a program of the same magnitude 
as that originally established under Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation and Education, since 
the numbers of blinded veterans requiring 
constant service have diminished. However, 
we feel that a modified service program under 
Vocational Rehabilitation and Education is 
essential since repeated reductions in force 
have rendered the program almost nonexist- 
ent in some areas and ineffective in others. 

We are aware of your sincere concern over 
the welfare of the severely disabled veteran 
and we therefore trust that you will give our 
recommendations your favorable considera- 
tion, 

Sincerely, 
LLOYD H. GREENWOOD, 
Executive Director. 


Educational Programs of the Veterans’ 
Administration 
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HON. CLIFFORD P. CASE 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 28, 1951 


Mr. CASE. Mr. Speaker, New Jersey 
is justifiably proud of its fine record in 
the handling of veterans’ affairs and its 
care for their proper interests. In this 
connection, I am glad to include in my 
remarks the following letter dated June 
13, 1951, to our outstanding Governor, 
the Honorable Alfred E. Driscoll, from 
Wiliam G. McKinley, our able New Jer- 
sey member of the national executive 
committee of the American Legion: 


JUNE 13, 1951. 
Hon. ALFRED E. DRISCOLL, 
Governor of New Jersey, 
Trenton, N.J. 

DEAR GOVERNOR DRISCOLL: Out of congres- 
sional investigations into the administration 
of the educational programs of the United 
States Veterans’ Administration has come & 
rather sordid side-light picture of malprac- 
tice, bribery, theft, misappropriation of Gov- 
vernment funds, and downright betrayal 
of public trust for private and personal gain. 
I emphasize the side-light picture because 
that is what it is. Generally, the over-all of 
the academic and vocational training under 
the GI bill has been a successful and worth- 
while program. It would be unrighteous to 
write a blanket indictment and thereby re- 
flect upon many Federal and State officials 
that have done a good conscientious job. 

But the bad picture does remain and be- 
cause of the scandalous and sensational na- 
ture of the case, it makes news. So the pub- 
lic comes to know more of the evil than the 
good and judges accordingly. 

What strikes me as important is that the 
breath of scandal has not touched New Jer- 
sey, and for very good reasons. 

First, we planned well for the program in 
our State. 

Second, we had officials in our State gov- 
ernment and the Federal agencies in our 
State who were above temptation and who 
had the moral stamina to remain faithful 
to their duty and their responsibility. 

Third, we had educators and educational 
institutions in our State that were also pos- 
sessed of a high moral character and solid 
integrity. 

Finally, we had a spirit of common respon- 
sibility that laid a basis for sincere coop- 
eration in a common enterprise involving 
many independent authorities and interest. 

Specifically, I mean Commissioner Charles 
R. Erdman and Col. Warren S. Hood and 
their people in the Division of Veterans’ 
Services, and, modestly, Col. Franklin D'Olier 
and his council. They had much to do with 
initial planning and coordination. 

I mean most emphatically Commissioner 
John H. Bosshart and his department of edu- 
cation. They were the certifying agency and 
watchdog of the educational institutions ap- 
proved in our State. They approved none 
that was not worthy and tolerated no un- 
worthy performance. 

I mean our Department of Labor and its 
related Employment Service that cooperated 
in many ways in processing veterans’ cases, 
particularly in the vocational field. 

I mean Cornelius Kort in the Federal De- 
partment of Labor in our State, who helped 
to devise the training programs on apprentice 
training and through his labor union affilia- 
tions secured cooperation of the labor unions, 
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I mean Regional Manager Joseph F. O'Hern, 
of the Veterans’ Administration, in our State 
and his people who actually administered the 
program. 

I mean the presidents, deans, and others 
of our educational institutions in New Jersey. 
I hesitate to name them categorically lest I 
fail to mention all of them. But practically 
every college and school worthy of the name 
in New Jersey joined in expanding and ex- 
tending their facilities to accommodate vet- 
erans seeking education in New Jersey. I 
know that profit was not their primary mo- 
tive. They saw the greater picture and 
united in its accomplishment because it 
meant something more to education than 
just tuition and fees. 

I mean our American Federation of Labor 
and Congress of Industrial Organizations 
and their subordinate unions. As you know, 
labor is critical and strict in its field. There 
are many complexities in the trades and 
crafts by reason of collective bargaining con- 
tracts and the qualifying conditions of ap- 
prenticeships and craftsmanship. But they 
cooperated in many ways and in many in- 
stances made way for veteran apprentices. 
Moreover, they eased, in some respects, their 
rules to admit disabled veterans to qualify 
for employment after training. 

I mean that in New Jersey in this specific 
program of veteran education and training 
we have proved that democratic programs 
can work successfully. It is possible for Fed- 
eral and State agencies to work together 
despite questions of tives or varied 
sources of authority if they want to. It is 
possible for government, either Federal or 
State, or both, to work with private or civic 
organizations if they want to. It is possible 
for democracy to work if the citizen wills it 
so by accepting his measure of responsibility 
as an agent of that democracy. 

I mean that the State can be truly the 
servant of the citizen if officials of the State 
first realize that they too are citizens hold- 
ing office as a trust rather than as a right. 

I mean that New Jersey has shown to all 
who may be skeptical of our political sys- 
tem that a free people can do most anything 
of common good when they will to do so. 

The secret of it all, however, is in the indi- 
vidual officials charged with administration 
of government. When they are true to their 
trust, the system prospers and when they 
betray their trust, government is a failure. 

New Jersey in this instance has faithful 
and courageous administrators and they de- 
serve the acclaim of the State. 

Sincerely, 
WILLIAM G. MCKINLEY. 


One Hundred and Seventy-fifth Anni- 
versary of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
~ Thursday, June 28, 1951 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der permission to extend my remarks, it 
is a pleasure for me to include a splen- 
did, patriotic poem entitled “The One 
Hundred and Seventy-fifth Anniversary 
of the Declaration of Independence,” 
composed by Mr. James Patrick MeGov- 
ern, a former captain in the EFA during 
the First World War and a member of 
the Bethesda-Chevy Chase Post, No. 105, 
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of the American Legion, Department of 
Maryland. This poem not only reflects 
in beautiful but dynamic language the 
patriotism that every true American 
should possess, but has such spiritual 
force as mankind must cherish if civil- 
ization is to survive—let alone to 
advance. 
The poem follows: 
One HUNDRED AND SEVENTY-FiFTH ANNIVER- 
SARY OF THE DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE 
Jefferson, immortal be your pen, 
Write in our hearts your Declaration’s light, 
Democracy with every human right— 
Life, liberty, and happiness again. 
We need your honor, probity, restraint, 
Your freedom without license and its greed, 
Your law without the despot’s rule and creed, 
A Montesquieu of justice free from taint. 
Renew our love for sterling character, 
For culture born of basic verities 
Of nature, art, and sage philosophies— 
Make us be as our founding fathers were. 
Of liberty from Independence Hall, 
Within, without our land now ring the call. 
—James Patrick McGovern. 


Address of Hon. Estes Kefauver, of 
Tennessee 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 26, 1951 


Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I include in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp an address by Sen- 
ator ESTES KEFAUVER, of Tennessee, be- 
fore the Jefferson-Jackson Day dinner, 
Milwaukee, Wis., on Saturday evening, 
June 23, 1951: 


I am pleased and deeply honored to have 
been invited to speak to you Democrats of 
Wisconsin tonight on the occasion of your 
Jefferson-Jackson Day dinner. 

I can think of no State which has con- 
tributed more in the past to the traditions 
of liberal government than has yours. 

I think that the founders of our party 
would feel at home here tonight. I know 
that Thomas Jefferson would find among you 
that understanding of, and zeal for, the dig- 
nity of the individual that characterized his 
every act. I am confident that Andrew Jack- 
son, whose memory is particularly dear to 
us of Tennessee, would find here that con- 
cern for the average man which has char- 
acterized his era in American history—the 
age of the common man. 

Our party has been subjected to many 
smears during the past few years. At a 
time when we are witnessing something like 
a record for perjury, it is worth recalling the 
observation made by Thomas Jefferson back 
in 1774. 

“The whole art of government,” said Jef- 
ferson, “consists in the art of being honest.” 

The impression seems to have gotten 
around that as a result of the investigations 
which the Senate Crime Committee, of which 
I was chairman, conducted, political parties 
and their leaders are dishonest, crooked, and 
bound up with crime and criminals. That 
impression certainly is most erroneous and 
wholly unjustified. 

There are crooked politicians, Republi- 
can and Democratic, and we exposed them 
wherever we found them. There also are 
crooked businessmen. Crooks have been dis- 
covered in the labor movement. Happily, 
they are a very small minority. In no case 


do I believe that they refiect the morals of 
the whole. Conversely, those who charge 
that they do, I believe, should have another 
look at their own morals. 

The Democratic Party is a living organism, 
Like the great Mississippi River, which 
flows past a part of my State and has its 
origin up here in your section, it cleanses 
itself, renews itself, and continues to live 
and to be vital. 

I have not hesitated to fight certain un- 
scrupulous Democratic leaders when I felt 
that to do so was in the public interest and 
public weal. In doing so, I believe, I was 
acting in the traditions of the Democratic 
Party, which, as I said, cleanses itself peri- 
odically. We must remember that this 
Crime Committee, of which I was chairman, 
was sponsored by the Democratic majority, 
that its membership was Democratic in the 
majority, and that it exposed corruption and 
crime wherever they were found, letting the 
chips fall where they may. Your senior 
Senator, ALEX Wey, will certify that we 
worked together without partisan considera- 
tion. There are lots of things Democrats and 
Republicans should and must agree upon. 
Senator WILEY and I had no disagreement 
whatsoever in our crime investigation, and 
I want to thank him and pay tribute to him 
for the thoughtful and courageous work he 
did on this committee. 

I believe that both Thomas Jefferson and 
Andrew Jackson would be proud of what 
you Democrats in Wisconsin are trying to do, 
and of what the Democrats nationally have 
done and are trying to do. 

Let us just think over the past few years, 
while Democrats were in power in the Na- 
tional Government and you will see what I 
mean. 

You here in Wisconsin—in the great farm- 
ing and dairying regions of America—know 
the advantages of Democratic national lead- 
ership. Back in the “two chickens in every 
pot” era of Republican control the farmers 
were going broke. Today, with the aid of our 
conservation and agricultural policies, the 
American farmer is able to live as prosperous 
a life as his city neighbor. After 18 years of 
Democratic administration, the American 
farmer has had the longest period of sus- 
tained prosperity he has ever known. The 
condition of both the farmer and the worker 
have steadily improved except for the set- 
backs they suffered under the Republican 
Eightieth Congress. 

Soil conservation districts blanket the 
agricultural areas of the Nation. Since 1944, 
one dollar out of every three of Federal high- 
way aid has been spent on farm-to-market 
roads. Electric power has been carried to 90 
percent of American farm homes, there to 
operate electric pumps, so that the homes 
may have indoor plumbing, electric milking 
machines, hay dryers, tools, and all the other 
things needed on a farm. I am reminded of a 
story by Senator Kerr, who, telling of a rural 
electrification project in his State, remarked 
that one woman said she was pleased most 
with the electric lights. 

“You know, I just turned them on that 
first night and sat and looked at Pa,” she 
said. “I hadn't seen him after dark for 
years.” 

All of these things came to pass under 
Democratic leadership. There were other 
dreams which became realities. Leaders with 
initiative and positive programs and the 
Democratic Party has furnished them. 

Take the field of housing, for instance, 
Through the various housing programs which 
have been inaugurated during the past few 
years it is possible now for a remarkably high 
percentage of American people to be home 
owners. Similarly, it has been made pos- 
sible for many, many farmers to rise from 
the status of tenant or sharecropper to 
owner. Slums in our great cities have been 
cleared—many more remain to be cleared, of 
course—and replaced by apartment buildings 
where it is possible to live in decency. 
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We hear much talk about communism— 
I believe that one from your State frequently 
mentions it—but many of these talkers miss 
the point altogether that such developments 
as the housing and home-ownership pro- 
grams are among the greatest weapons 
against communism. Communism thrives 
upon a low standard of living, upon filth and 
degradation, and upon a loss of hope in the 
country, its economy and its leaders. It does 
not thrive in a nation of home owners where 
people have employment and opportunities. 

In my own home State, and in its neigh- 
bors, we have seen the great development of 
the Tennessee Valley Authority. That, too, 
was a Democratic dream. We hear most, 
perhaps, during these trying times when 
power is so essential to the Nation, of the 
public power phase of TVA. But power is 
just ~ phase of TVA. The broad picture in- 
cludes the integrated development of an en- 
tire river valley of which power is just one 
part, a by-product of the control of the 
streams, and floods, of reforestation and im- 
proved agriculture and land planning, which 
is the whole of TVA. 

. In TVA we saw a Democratic dream 
brought to reality and a great section of the 
United States restored and revitalized. 

Need I say that TVA has had its con- 
certed Republican opposition—many of them 
failed to catch the dream, just as they have 
failed to catch the dream of slum clearance 
and low-rent housing, to which they give lip 
service, but which, on May 4 of this year, Re- 
publicans in the House voted 123 to 14 to 
abruptly halt. 

The development of our natural resources, 
such as TVA has done, has not been limited 
to the South. Under Democratic national 
administrations, the great West has come 
into its own. Through reclamation and 
hydroelectric power, Western States have en- 
joyed increased population, expanded indus- 
trial production and increasing agricultural 
prosperity unequaled in any other period, or 
area, in world history. 

Now let us look at our foreign policy. It 
is here that we have been subjected to the 
most bitter criticism, most of which I be- 
lieve to be unjustified, particularly since the 
critics don’t have a program of their own. 

Many of those who daily describe the 
horrors of communism have fought every 
constructive program to check the spread 
of communism—without offering any alter- 
native. 

Nearly one-third of the Republican Sena- 
tors voted against helping Greece and Tur- 
key resist the Communist attack. Senators 
Tarr and WHERRY and many others voted 
against the North Atlantic Pact. Many of 
this same group have sabotaged the Euro- 
pean recovery program. The point-4 pro- 
gram felt the keen edge of this opposition, 

We are not yet through with our hearings 
on the Far East. Following these hearings 
it is my hope that we will return to more 
sanity—to some newly developed bipartisan 
foreign policy, such as the late great Senator 
Vandenberg and his followers were able to 
fashion, 

The foreign policy of the Democratic ad- 
ministration is sound and deserves the back- 
ing of our people. It is based upon the un- 
deniable fact that in this small world we can- 
not live to ourselves; the place of the United 
States must be in the front ranks working 
for collective security, understanding, and 
a better break for the people so that we may 
have peace instead of war during every gen- 
eration. In pursuance of this program we 
have taken the lead in sponsoring the United 
Nations, Bretton Woods agreement, and other 
programs which indicate our desire to live 
peacefully and do business with all nations of 
the world. When the Soviet refuses to be a 
decent member of the Society of Nations, we 
turn logically to building ways and means 
whereby the free people of democratic na- 
tions can join together, not for the pur- 
poses of aggression, but for our own security. 
This is, of course, the purpose of the Atlantic 
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Pact, th Marshall plan, and the military-aid 
program, Of course, mistakes have been 
made, but we are treading a new road and 
any nation that exe ts leadership in the in- 
terests of world security is bound to make 
mistakes. At least we are trying. We are 
working hard toward our goal and we must 
succeed if civilization is to survive. 

The present type of opposition by some 
Republicans is intolerable. Perhaps a Re- 
publican Senator—Marcarer CHASE SMITH— 
has said it better than I can. Senator 
SMITH said: 

“As a Senator, I am not proud of the way 
ia which the Senate has been made a pub- 
licity platform for irresponsible sensational- 
ism. I am not proud of the reckless abandon 
with which unproved charges have been 
hurled from this side of the aisle. I am not 
proud of the obviously staged, undignified 
countercharges which have been attempted 
in retaliation from the other side of the 
aisle. 

“I do not like the way the Senate has been 
made a rendezvous for vilification, for self- 
ish political gain at the sacrifice of indi- 
vidual reputations and national unity. I 
am not proud of the way we smear outsiders 
from the floor of the Senate and hide behind 
the cloak of congressional immunity and 
place ourselves beyond criticism on the floor 
of the Senate.” 

I agree thoroughly with Senator MARGARET 
SmirH. We must accentuate the positive 
here at home, if we are to succeed abroad. 
These smear artists who would divide our 
country by unjust accusations and innuen- 
does, those who would tear down our leader- 
ship for partisan purposes, are not represent- 
ing the best interests of our Nation. They 
are helping the enemy and not the cause of 
peace. The American people are sick and 
tired of the program of negation. They are 
justifiably indignant with efforts to destroy 
unquestioned patriotic leaders like General 
Marshall. We can’t build up America by 
tearing down American leaders. We must 
work for security. We must ferret out and 
discharge any Communists in our Govern- 
ment. The administration has an effective 
program for doing this, but we cannot sur- 
vive as a great democracy if we allow our- 
selves to engage in witch hunts and if we 
use unfair and unlawful techniques to the 
detriment of innocent people. This Nation 
is built upon initiative, vision, and action. 
Mistakes naturally result when the Nation 
is trying to make prograss. Let us benefit 
by those mistakes but let us not by defaming 
innocent people cause others to avoid the use 
of freedom of expression and of initiative. 

The Republicans in their criticism of our 
foreign policy have been full of double-talk 
and confusion. On January 7, 1951, Senator 
Tarr said: “I would say that we had better 
commit no troops to Europe at this time.” 
Thirty days later he said: “I wouldn't object 
to a few more divisions,” 

Senator Tarr reached a new high in con- 
fusion when, in a recent speech, he advocated 
drastic reductions in the number of our 
Armed Forces and in the military budget, 
then at the same time called for expanded 
warfare against Red China. 

On June 30, 1950, Senator WHERRY said: 
“At long last the President has accepted the 
views of some of us that he draw a line in 
the Pacific. The course that the President 
has now elected to take is the only honorable 
course that could be taken.” But on April 
17, 1951, the same Senator Wuerry said: 
“The President had no authority under the 
Constitution, by law, or in any previous com- 
mitments to the United Nations, to order 
the United States Armed Forces into Korea,” 

These are the people who would like to be 
in the majority. The United States of 
America would be in a sad state if they 
were, They have no program. They can’t 
agree among themselves. The same man 
doesn't always agree with himself, 
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They must be kept the minority party. 

I have been critical myself at times of our 
foreign policy, not for what it did but be- 
cause I did not think it went far enough, 

We must remember that the threat of 
communism will be met only by patience, 
sound government and harder work on the 
part of the democracies. 

Over the long pull the democracies must 
convince the neutral people of the world, and 
indeed even those behind the iron curtain, 
that they can best attain their ambition for 
peace, jobs, food, homes, and a better oppor- 
tunity for their children by accepting the 
democratic system of government. 

A big part of our job, therefore, in the 
years ahead is to make democracy work bet- 
ter. The wild critics—those who condemn 
by association—don't help us in this. 

We have an immediate threat. It is the 
military one. In order to carry out the long- 
range plans we must prepare to win any 
military conflict if one should occur. That 
necessitates our present defense program. 
It also necessitates the integration of our de- 
fense efforts with those of other nations 
which are on our side. Let us analyze this 
military situation. 

Already the Communist empire stretches 
from the Elbe to the Pacific and within this 
area of 15,000,000 square miles the Kremlin 
exercises push-button control over three- 
fourths of a billion people. 

The Soviet alone possesses 200 divisions, 
of which 20 are armored. The Soviet con- 
scription rate is 1,200,000 annually. The 
Soviet Air Force includes from 18,000 to 
20,000, more being produced each year. 

In this small world our boundaries offer 
no real protection against military attack. 
The United States is communism’s principal 
enemy and therefore will be its principal 
eventual target. We must in this conflict be 
concerned immediately with our own safety. 
This is a drastic problem and it requires 
drastic action. 

What must we—who desperately want to 
keep war away from our families—do? Gen- 
eral Eisenhower has given us the answer. 
He has called for “the unity of free men” as 
essential to the success of his task of build- 
ing an Atlantic defense capable of stopping 
further Communist aggression. It is my 
opinion that the United States must support 
Eisenhower by joining with all free nations 
who are the intended victims of Kremlin 
imperialist ambition in an effort to achieve 
quickly a democratic unity that will surpass 
the enforcement unity of the Communist 
bloc. 

The present structure of the Atlantic 
Council as provided for by the North At- 
lantic Treaty simply does not give the au- 
thority for the swift and united action which 
may any day now be necessary to deter or 
repel Soviet aggression in Western Europe, 
Suppose, for example, that Rumanian or 
Bulgarian satellites march on a peaceful 
neighbor. If General Eisenhower should 
think it necessary to bomb beyond satellite 
lines, how would he get the go-ahead signal? 
First, he would turn to Washington. Un- 
le-s the Atlantic Council happened to be in 
session, Washington would notify the Coun- 
cil deputies in London. These deputies 
would then have to get the agreement of 
the 12 governments they represent. This 
process would involve cables, telephone calls, 
proposals, counter-proposals, and compro- 
mises. Days, maybe weeks, would go by 
when action is needed in hours, 

I submit that Hitler would have won the 
last war if the United States’ Department of 
Defense had been forced to consult the State 
Legislatures of Tennessee and Wisconsin and 
others on military strategy before taking any 
action, I am afraid that Stalin can win this 
war if measures to stop Communist aggres- 
sion continue to be regarded by separate 
nations as matters for debate rather than 
action. Debates do not defeat tanks. How 
can we prevent such a catastrophe? How can 
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we give General Eisenhower 1 boss instead 
of 12? 

I suggest that while there is still a little 
time the democracies explore means of mov- 
ing beyond the present Atlantic alliance to 
form within the United Nations a federation, 
like the federation of the 48 American 
States—with less broad powers, but with 
enough power to assure our common safety. 
I suggest that we try to put the federal 
system—which is democracy at its highest 
and most organized level—on a trans-At- 
lantic basis, and that we do this at least in 
relation to our common deferse. 

Some start has been made in this direc- 
tion. ‘There is pending in Congress now a 
resolution known as the Atlantic Union 
resolution, sponsored by 27 of us in the 
Senate and 105 in the House. This resolu- 
tion asks President Truman to call a con- 
vention of the democracies that started the 
Atlantic Pact to discuss how far they can 
now go in establishing a union. 

Let me make it completely clear, however, 
that this resolution does not commit our 
Nation or any other to joining a union. The 
recommendations coming out of the conven- 
tion would have to be voted upon by the 
American people and the people of the other 
nations involved. 

All the Atlantic Union resolution does is 
to permit us and our free neighbors to ex- 
plore together means of giving General 
Eisenhower what he has asked for in order 
to stop Stalin. 

The weakness which I have criticized in 
our Department of State is that it relies too 
much upon the old diplomat-to-diplomat 
method of handling foreign affairs, This 
method is essentially autocratic—not demo- 
cratic—in nature. If we are to set and 
achieve a concrete and attainable goal in 
terms of peace in our time, then we are 
going to have to give the peoples themselves 
in our country and in other democracies a 
berth in this matter. We are going to have 
to try the method of democracy where the 
methods of diplomacy have failed. 

This, I submit, is another great and big 
dream, but a practical one which we can 
and must push to reality if we are to sur- 
vive in a free world. It is Thomas Jeffer- 
son’s system—on a larger scale, 

We of the Democratic Party do not face 
the future with pessimism. We will not sur- 
render a positive program for one of divi- 
sion, weakness, and uncertainties. 

We will not allow these few carping critics, 
the politicians who seek to make votes at 
the expense of their fellow countrymen, to 
swerve us from our duty—from our destiny. 

We shall go forward with vision toward a 
future with freedom and honor. 

We shall not drop the torch of liberty. 


Dispersal of Industrial Plants 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 28, 1951 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts, Mr, 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing telegram: 


Boston, Mass., June 27, 1951. 
Hon. EDITH Nourse ROGERS, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Heartily applaud your efforts to defeat pro- 
posal to compel dispersal of industrial plants. 
Measure would force New England and other 
heaviest taxpaying areas to underwrite their 
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own economic decline to benefit regions un- 
able to support industry without Govern- 
ment assistance. Measure most discrimina- 
tory and would not aid national security as 
claimed. 
RALPH M. BINNEY, 
President, Boston Chamber of Com- 
merce. 


California Must Defeat Arizona Water 
Grab 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. NORRIS POULSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 12, 1951 


Mr. POULSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following edi- 
torial from the Los Angeles (Calif.) 
Daily News of June 26, 1951: 


CALIFORNIA Must DEFEAT ARIZONA WATER GRAB 


New homes, new industries and new popu- 

lation in southern California, and especially 
in the Los Angeles area, are geared to the 
availability of Colorado River water almost 
as much as ancient Egypt was geared to the 
water of the Nile. 
The Colorado River is the key to our future 
growth and prosperity. Make no mistake 
about it. If we can be assured of all the 
water that is ours by Government contract 
we can count on a sufficient supply to double 
the present 5,000,000 population of southern 
California. 

In making reasonably certain of our Colo- 
rado River supply Los Angeles has teamed up 
with 34 other cities to create the metropoli- 
tan water district which built and operates 
the huge Colorado. River aqueduct that has 
served us for the last 10 years. 


NOT AN EXCUSE FOR COMPLACENCY 


This foresight, this tremendous invest- 
ment, and this cooperation must not, how- 
ever, be an excuse for complacency, and we 
are far too complacent and sure of our water 
supply. Even though the $200,000,000 metro- 
politan aqueduct has been in operation for 
10 years and even though public agencies of 
California hold Government contracts for 
specified quantities of Colorado River water, 
we are faced with a loss of water that we 
cannot spare and which could immeasurably 
cripple our prospects of fulfilling our destiny 
as a great community. 

A threat to our supply of Colorado River 
water has been raised by interests within 
Arizona. They have introduced bills in Con- 
gress calling for a costly irrigation project 
that would rob us of 50 percent or more of 
the water we believe is rightfully ours and 
for which we built the Colorado River 
aqueduct. 

The United States Senate has already given 
its approval to Arizona’s project—a vast un- 
dertaking which is generally regarded in 
California as a magnified dude ranch. If 
Arizona wins a test in ihe House of Repre- 
sentatives—and that is possible—our fate is 
sealed. We can simply write off half of our 
future prospects because there is no other 
source of water supply that is at this time 
within reach of our pocketbooks. This is 
something that actually affects the future of 
our children and our grandchildren. There 
is already a water shortage in California. 
That is no joke. 


WOULD TAX EVERY STATE IN THE UNION 


It is the job of every Californian who can 
to make known to friends and relatives in 


the East what this Arizona project means to 
them. People in the East seem to think this 
is some kind of a water-hole squabble be- 
tween California and Arizona. They do not 
realize that this enormous Arizona dude 
ranch deal would clamp a tax burden on 
every State in the Union. 

For example, the cost to New York would 
be $304,509,000 to help out the poor polo- 
playing farmers of Arizona. It would cost 
Iowans $32,797,000 and the people of Michi- 
gan $97,767,000. For detailed information on 
that amazing phase of it you can write to the 
Colorado River Association, 306 West Third 
Street, Los Angeles 13, or telephone Madi- 
son 6-5223. 

Gov. Earl Warren and other Californians 
have tried diligently for years to adjust the 
water dispute with Arizona by negotiation, 
but Arizona has never seemed willing. That 
failing, California has proposed that it be 
settled in the most disinterested tribunal in 
the world with jurisdiction—the United 
States Supreme Court. Arizona will not ac- 
cede to that. There seems to be only one 
thing to do—carry our defense against this 
imposition to the people of the United States 
in an effort to defeat it in Congress. If we 
hope to win, we must act without delay. 

L. E. C. 


It Is Time for the FCC To Review Its 
Recent Color-Television Decision 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 28, 1951 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, it is 
unfortunate that the decision rendered 
by the Federal Communications Com- 
mission relating to color television has 
had the effect of denying to owners of 
television sets a system that could be 
utilized to receive broadcasts in color 
or plain black and white interchangeably, 

The advancement that has been made 
in this art now makes it possible to have 
a system that can be interchangeable, 
The sensible thing for the Federal Com- 
munications Commission to do under the 
circumstances would be to review the 
decision previously made to the end that 
the best possible system be made avail- 
able to the public. Such action would 
be in the public interest. 

I include as a part of my remarks, in 
accordance with the consent granted, an 
editorial appearing in the Washington 
Daily News, issue of June 27, 1951. It 
reads as follows: 


PROGRESS (?) 


Columbia Broadcasting System staged its 
first sponsored color broadcast here the 
other day. 

Federal Communications Commissioner 
Wayne Coy called it “an exciting addition to 
the American way of life.” 

In addition to the set on which Mr. Coy 
saw the show, there were about 40 other sets 
in Washington which were capable of re- 
ceiving this color program, according to the 
Washington Post, which owns Station 
WTOP-TV, the station which broadcast the 
color show. 

According to Mr. Coy’s own FCC, there are 
about 265,000 television sets in this area as 
of June 1, 1951. Forty sets from 265,000 sets 
leaves 264,960 sets. 
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If the owners of the 264,960 sets tried to 
tune in on this historic broadcast, they would 
have received a scrambled-egg effect in black 
and white, signifying nothing. 

This is because the mechanical CBS color 
system won't work unless you spend a lot of 
money changing your black and white set 
around. Then if you do change it, the black 
and white you then receive won’t be as good 
as you receive now. 

There is another system developed by 
Radio Corporation of America and a com- 
bined industry group known as National 
Television Standards Committee, which uses 
electronic separation of color instead of me- 
chanical separation. This system would have 
permitted a “historic” sponsored broadcast 
in color which could have been picked up by 
color sets and also by the other 264,960 regu- 
lar sets in this area with no loss in quality 
of the black and white image. 

The reason that this did not occur on this 
“historic” occasion is, in Mr. Coy’s words, 
because the CBS color system “is the only 
system authorized by the FCC.” 

Since this broadcast was such an exciting 
occasion for Mr. Coy, imagine what an ex- 
citing day it will be for all television set 
owners, and all television set makers and 
merchants who have had their businesses 
very badly hurt by the FCC’s decisions, when 
Mr. Coy and his Commission finally catch up 
with scientific progress, officially recognize 
their “historic” boner, and at least permit a 
fair choice to be made between the two sys- 
tems by submitting both to the final arbiter 
Taea must pay for television, namely, the 
public. 


Mr. Truman as He Thinks He Is 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 4, 1951 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, the Chicago Tribune of yester- 
day carried an editor's evaluation of 
President Truman, his Cabinet and their 
works, which reads: 


TRUMAN ON TRUMAN 


At Tullahoma, Tenn., Mr. Truman said his 
Secretary of State is one of the best the 
country ever had and his General Staff is 
peerless, He has a wonderful Cabinet, said 
Mr. Truman, and all that's wrong with the 
country is a narrow-minded opposition. 

In short, Mr. Truman thinks very well of 
Mr. Truman. He neglected only to explain 
why this noble President, this devoted Cab- 
inet, this matchless Secretary of State, and 
this billiant military leadership have such a 
ghastly record of failure. Everything they 
have touched has turned to blood and ashes. 

They have sent more than 13,000 Amer- 
ican boys in Korea to their deaths. They 
spent some $50,000,000,000 on military prepa- 
ration in Mr. Truman’s administration be- 
fore Korea and, even so, didn’t have the men, 
the tanks, the planes, or the guns to win 
even that war or police action, as Mr. Tru- 
man called it. 

“Dean Acheson’s job,“ said Mr. Truman, 
“has been to bring entire nations to our side, 
to fight on our side if there is a showdown. 
That is exactly what he has done.“ 

That is exactly what he has not done. The 
showdown took place in Korea, a year ago. 
Today, 90 percent of the men, other than 
South Koreans, who are fighting on our side, 
are Americans. America is providing sub- 
stantially all the supplies for all these men 
and, in addition, in sending American divi- 
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sions to Europe, arming the Europeans, and 
supporting their economies with billions of 
dollars in gifts. 

It is the peerless Acheson who arranged 
things so. Europe has no natural protections 
against a Russian advance. Western Ger- 
many, France, the Low Countries, the Scan- 
dinavian countries, and across the channel, 
England, are therefore directly menaced by 
militant communism. America is immensely 
better protected, by distance and by the seas 
which the Russians cannot use to ferry an 
army to this continent for lack of a navy and 
merchant srips. We can control the oceans 
with our Navy and our Air Force. 

Nevertheless, says Mr. Truman, Secretary 
Acheson has brought entire nations to our 
side. In fact, we don’t need them for our 
protection. They do want us for theirs, but 
the peerless Acheson’s diplomacy is so feeble 
that he pays and pays but gets nothing in 
return, as the Korean account proves. 

The peerless diplomacy of Truman and 
Acheson and their likeminded predecessors 
put Russia in a position to menace Europe 
and Asia. Mr. Roosevelt started it at Yalta. 
Mr. Truman approved everything that had 
happened thus far and sealed the future at 
Potsdam. 

The principle that has dominated Ameri- 
can diplomacy all these New Deal years has 
been—give everything, get nothing for the 
country, but buy as many votes in the process 
as you can. That is Pendergast diplomacy. 
It has been used to buy the votes of wheat 
farmers, cotton farmers, tobacco farmers, 
ef labor, of Wall Street. It is the diplomacy 
of corruption at home and futility abroad. 
It gets us wars in which our sons are killed 
by the tens of thousands and from which 
we can gain nothing. 

Mr. Truman now says that all this is per- 
fect wisdom and righteousness. He says that 
any who raise their voices in opposition and 
protest are either misguided or spiteful. He 
would have us believe that it is wrong to tiy 
to save American boys from meaningless sac- 
rifice; that it is right to involve the country 
in futile wars, befriend and defend Alger 
Hiss, and to support the Anglophile diplo- 
macy of an Anglophile Secretary of State 
against America’s interest. 

On his record, Mr. Truman should be im- 
peached. He is by far the mo.t incompetent 
President the United States has ever had. 


Truce of the Bear 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 28, 1951 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recor, I include the following editorial 
from the Boston Post of June 25, 1951: 


TRUCE OF THE BEAR 


The price of peace quoted by Soviet Deputy 
Foreign Minister Jacob A. Malik is still ex- 
cessively high and burdened with escape 
clauses and double talk. The Soviet Union 
could have had peace at any time during 
the past 5 years by restricting the operation 
of its political system to the people con- 
tained within its pre-World War II frontiers 
and leaving the rest of the world to develop 
peaceful ways of life. 

The querulous complaints of Malik about 
the North Atlantic Military Alliance, the 
United Nations efforts to end aggression in 
Korea, the western nations’ efforts to rearm, 
and the American military bases demonstrate 


how self-serving is the Russian viewpoint, 
None of these things which Malik calls 
threats against the peaceful pursuits of the 
Soviet Union, the Chinese Red Republic, 
Poland, Czechoslovakia, Rumania, Hungary, 
and Bulgaria would exist today had the Rus- 
sians been fair, honest, and truly peace- 
loving. These things exist because the 
Soviet Union is grimly intent upon expanding 
its present position into world Soviet domi- 
nation. 

As the lyricist of the British Empire in its 
palmiest days, Kipling penned thinly veiled 
warnings against ever trusting the Russians, 
The reiterated warning was “Make ye no 
truce with Adam-Zad the Bear that walks 
like a man.” In his time, when imperial 
Russia was pursuing policies not a whi’ dif- 
ferent than those of the U. S. S. R., Britain 
was infinitely stronger, yet the danger of let- 
ting the bear get in close enough to come to 
grips has grown through the years. 

Malik has come closer to dropping the 
disguise than any other Russian spokesman, 
for he scarcely troubled to conceal the fact 
that the U. S. S. R. speaks, directs, and makes 
decisions for China and the other satellite 
nations. 

The reason for this gesture with a thorny 
olive branch is not far to seek. The critical 
phase of rearmament for the United States 
will be reached during this summer. Then 
the tanks and planes and other implements 
we require will start rolling off production 
lines, our Armed Forces will be stepped up 
in size and efficiency, and our economy will 
start shifting to emphasis on producing 
the essentials of military might. The Soviet 
Union does not want this to happen. Hav- 
ing diagnosed the American people as a woe- 
fully optimistic breed, unfortunately, for 
themselves, given to proclaiming that one 
robin makes a spring, the Soviet oligarchs 
hope by this means to sabotage our defense 
effort and create a public demand for lowered 
defense expenditures. 

Facts and logic give the compelling an- 
swer that the nations of the west could 
not now embark on any aggressive design 
against the Soviet Union. The Soviet Union 
could, if it chose, launch an all-out war 
with every hope of paralyzing victory. 

One might deduce that the Seviet Union 
does not want to bleed Red China to the 
point of exhaustion, but has other chores 
for the Chinese Reds when the time is ripe. 
One might, in fact, deduce many things. 
But cold reason proclaims that Malik's peace 
price quotation is altogether too high. He 
offers an easy way out—a way booby-trapped 
with disasters. 

Somehow Kipling’s warning screams from 
the past: “Make ye no truce with Adam-. 
Zad the Bear that walks like a man.” 


We Are the Future 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 27, 1951 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I include 
therein an excellent speech by the able 
and distinguished Hon. Henry T. Brod- 
erick, commissioner of agriculture of the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 

Commissioner Broderick’s speech is a 
splendid analysis of some of our agri- 
culture problems and also a most elo- 
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quent, spiritual appeal for national pre- 
paredness and unity. 

As an old friend of this outstanding 
public servant, I am very proud, not only 
of his admirable address, but also of the 
magnificent record that he is making 
as commissioner of agriculture. 

i Commissioner Broderick’s speech fol- 
ows: 
WE ARE THE FUTURE 


As I stand here in the fading twilight of 
a beautiful afternoon, my mind and memory 
take me back to the days of my youth, back 
to the first memories of a youth untrained, 
unskilled, and a youth unmindful of the 
storm clouds on the far-distant horizons— 
horizons which now pass before me in retro- 
spect, horizons which I have now passed and 
which have faded long since into memory. 
My mind takes me back to the days when I 
trudged up Linden Lane to these very halls, 
which in those days were presidéd over by 
such illustrious men as Bishop Dinand, 
Father Earles, Father Pop“ Wheeler, and 
many, many others. It is to these illustrious 
greats of Holy Cross that I credit the knowl- 
edge I have retained and which has always 
been the foundation rock upon which my 
philosophy has been founded. 

By your presence here tonight you have 
shown that Holy Cross through its great 
leaders and teachers has inculcated in your 
minds and spirit that something which you 
will always have with you and which will 
be a part of you until the last summons is 
sounded and you are listed with those who 
have righteously fulfilled their purpose in 
life and now shall live on in eternity. Our 
bones and our sinews, our brains and our 
brawn, will one day disintegrate and scatter 
again to the elements, to swell the multi- 
tudinous oceans, to travel the clouds and 
lie silent as dust and ashes in cities we have 
never known. Yet there is a faith in man 
which tells us there is a something imper- 
ishable, a guiding faith which is forever ours 
and which is our own responsibility until 
eternity. 

We know each other, you and I. There is 
within us a bond which can allow us to 
touch our hearts without touching hands. 
I, like you, have felt my heart lift at the 
b.auty of our fields, at the fragrance of our 
white-mantled fruit trees, at the sound of 
the breezes softly floating through the pines, 
at the warmth of the spring sunshine in tha 
month of May. I, like you, have shivered in 
the cold, have felt the pangs of sorrow, have 
enjoyed the ecstasy of immeasureable happi- 
ness, have met the gay days and the sad days 
in their inexorable marching cavalcade. 

You and I have seen smoke over the 
horizon, its transcending plume growing in 
volume as we approach. You and I have 
learned its true essence. You and I are 
marching forward together, companions on 
a journey, comrades on a crusade. We are 
the present, marching forward to the future. 

A hundred years from now, when our pain 
and tears are but shadows of the past and 
the outline of history is clearly and coldly 
evaluated, the effect of what we have said 
and done in our era will, we hope, have been 
a valued part of that history. Our tears and 
our joys, our loves and our prejudices, our 
poverty and our riches, our hopes and our 
disappointments—these are the things which 
fashion the fates of men and of nations. 

And so it is that we here in this great 
land of ours find ourselves bound together 
in a bond of union so strong that the forces 
of communism, socialism, and all the other 
isms cannot prevail against us and the will 
of God has always and will always stand by 
our side in life as in death. 

Yes, indeed, we are engaged in different 
occupations—you in yours and I in mine. It 
happens that now I am representing in this 
great State our agricultural interests, and 
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these interests are so inextricably inter- 
mingled with industry that we are part and 
parcel of one whole democracy. 

Labor and industry, agriculture and farm- 
ing, are today bound together, closer related 
than at any time in our past history. Agri- 
culture is the basic industry in our Nation. 
The pioneers who landed on Plymouth Rock 
had as their first interest the tilling of the 
soil—the preservation of human life; and it 
was from this first labor in a new world that 
the other great industries have spread 
throughout America. 

Agriculture, the basic industry of the 
United States since the first settlement of 
the continent, is no less vital to the sta- 
bility and prosperity of the country today 
than it was in the past. The introduction 
of machinery, the loss of foreign markets 
for American food products, the impact of a 
money economy, the growth of our cities, the 
scientific requirements of what we now rec- 
ognize as a rapidly diminishing national re- 
source, are problems which farmers of two or 
three generations ago did not have to face. 
The Department of Agriculture plays a ma- 
jor role, not only in improving the conditions 
of agriculture, but in charting the strategy 
of a stable national economy in which farm- 
ers, workers, and industry have an equal 
stake. 

Agriculture can reach its highest state of 
well being only in an environment of a high 
level of employment, unrestricted and 
abundant production, and high purchasing 
power. These are important to everyone, but 
they are particularly necessary to our agra- 
rian population. Fo other factor can mean 
as much to the welfare of the farmers as 
good, sound consumer markets. Moreover, 
high-level industrial production provides a 
large supply of goods to trade for the prod- 
ucts of our farms, thus improving our means 
of exchange. Expanded nonagricultural em- 
ployment can be absorbed in a rising stand- 
ard of living; it is vitally necessary in order 
to offer jobs to surplus farm workers. An 
active urban economy means job opportuni- 
ties for those who are not needed on the 
farms. 

The expansion of great manufacturing 
plants to country areas is marked evidence 
of the changing trend of country life. I call 
to mind the great General Motors plant in 
Framingham, the shopping centers of Bel- 
mont, Chestnut Hill, Wellesley, and Framing- 
ham. Rural life has an educated popula- 
tion to supply the labor needed for these 
great expansions. Education for successful 
farming is an ahsolute must in the age of 
machinery and applied mathematics. The 
erection of a small dynamo on a brook run- 
ning through a pasture to supply light and 
power in the milking barn or brooder house 
requires ability possessed by few in the city. 
Contour farming, with all its problems of 
gravity ievels, requires training seldom used 
by the average city worker. The laws of 
hydraulics are essential for swamp drainage, 
and the creation of a farm pond challenges 
the ingenuity of technology graduates. The 
human problem of waste disposal requires 
essential knowledge of the chemistry of the 
soil. And may we point to the farmer in his 
contribution to the amelioration of the fraili- 
ties of human nature with great advances 
made with penicillin, aureomycin, and 
streptomycin. These and many others show 
the progress that has been made by an 
educated country populace. We recall to 
memory the school building program of the 
past decade. We recall the great work of the 
State and Federal schools of higher learning 
specializing in the science of farming and re- 
lated industry, so widely taught in our in- 
stitutions of science and culture. The 
leaders of our national way of life have 
builded well. The line of demarcation be- 
tween the country and the city is fast fading. 


Educational programs can help to improve 
the quality and quantity of our Nation's 
diet and at the same time strengthen our 
much needed farmers’ markets, but the 
volume of consumption will depend mainly 
on the continuance of high total consumer 
buying power. We must increase our farm 
labor mobility through better information 
and placement services. We must bring non- 
agricultural employment to underemployed 
farm workers. 

There are many things we must do if we 
a e to continue the close relationship that 
now exists between our friends in the city 
and their country cousins. To insure a con- 
tinuous supply of farm products we must 
have a better soil- management and farm- 
practices program. A Nation-wide soil-con- 
servation program means much to cities 
which will suffer most if the fertility of 
the soil continues to be depleted. Those 
who live in the city owe it to their farmer 
friends to take more than a passive interest 
in the protection and restoration of the 
land. We have the land resources to pro- 
vide abvndantly for our prospective popu- 
lation, and we must safeguard them now 
more than ever before. 

At the time of our Nation’s birth, more 
than 90 percent of the population worked 
on farms, producing only a scant surplus 


for the small minority dwelling in the cities.” 


In 1950, less than 20 percent of the popu- 
lation dwelt on farms, and the great agri- 
cultural output of the past year was pro- 
duced by less than 15 percent of the Nation’s 
labor force. The expanding use of machines 
and farm technology in no small measure 
has accounted for this increasing efficiency. 
Today agriculture is going forward with’ 
unbounded zeal to conquer new fields of 
endeavor to the end that agriculture and 
the Nation may continuously prosper. 

We are all Americans; farm policy is 
public policy; labor policy is public policy. 
We all desire to maintain individual free- 
dom. It is our ultimate aim to achieve in- 
ternational political stability and world 


e. 

As graduates of the school of industrial 
relations, you face the problems of a world 
reeling under the impact of a struggle for 
the survival of the ideals of humanity. This 
is no time to flinch in our resolve to up- 
hold the cause of freemen. We here in 
America have in our veins the blood of our 
forefathers who fought through thick and 
thin, through misfortune and adversity, to 
secure for themselves and their posterity 
the right to breathe God’s free air, un- 
shackled and unbonded. We cannot afford 
ignorance about our American way of life. 

We are entering upon a period of unprece- 
dented military spending. Our labor forces 
and our military forces are being dispersed 
to the corners of the world. The men of free 
nations the world over look to us with plead- 
ing eyes and hearts. This is no time for 
apathy. Let our patriotism, secure and un- 
challenged, flow from a deep understanding 
of our way of life. As Daniel Webster once 
said, “God grants liberty only to those who 
love it.” 

Let us prepare ourselves and our youth to 
know America and to sell America to others. 
Let us forge from knowledge a weapon of 
preservation. It is knowledge, not bombs 
and bullets, from which flows the ability to 
safeguard our Nation from false and alien 
ideas. 

And so let us all, in whatever endeavor 
we are engaged—whether toiling in God's 
golden acre under a blazing sun, in the hot 
sands of the far-away Sahara, in the land of 
the midnight sun, or in the whirring fac- 
tories of South Worcester—march forward 
in the ranks of that great, glorious army of 
ordinary men and women whose destiny it 
is to make this Nation greater. 
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Let us preserve our green meadows and our 
green pastures, the rustle of our corn, the 
granite of our hillsides, the dark earth of 
our valleys, the hum of our cities, the 
treasures of our ages, the warm hearts of a 
great people. Let us go forward with our 
heads high and hearts united and strong. 
Let us go forward into the future—for we 
are the future. 


“The fears of what may come to pass, 

I cast them all away 

Among the clover-scented grass, 
Among the new-mown hay, 

Among the husking of the corn 
Where drowsy poppies nod, 

Where ill thoughts die and good are born, 
Out in the fields with God. 

—Louise Imogene Guiney. 


Resolutions of Nebraska Stock Growers 
Association 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. L. MILLER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 28, 1951 


Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask permission to insert, in 
the Appendix of the RECORD, my own re- 
marks and include the resolutions passed 
by the Nebraska Stock Growers Asso- 
ciation when they held their sixty-sec- 
ond annual convention in Sioux City, 
Nebr., June 14-16, 1951. 

Mr. Speaker, these resolutions repre- 
sent the thinking of the men who are 
out on the firing line. They are the 
men who work hard and long to produce 
the livestock and feed so badly needed 
by this Nation and a hungry world. 
Their resolutions are temperate and re- 
flect the sober thinking and judgment of 
an important segment of our economy, 

I recommend that my colleagues read 
and reflect upon these resolutions: 

Resolution 1 
Price and wage stabilization 

Whereas the unwarranted OPS price roll- 
backs on beef have disrupted the normal 
production, feeding, and marketing of cat- 
tle to the detriment of producers and con- 
sumers alike; and 

Whereas price controls attack the effects— 
not the causes of inflation, destroy the profit 
incentive, create a scarcity instead of an in- 
crease in production, and stimulate black 
markets and further inflation; and 

Whereas ceilings established on most cuts 
of beef allowed higher prices to be charged 
to consumers, which has added untold thou- 
sands of dollars to the Nation's housewives“ 
meat bill while cattle prices were being 
lowered; and 

Whereas wage controls have proved to be 
ineffective and discriminatory: Therefore 
be it 

Resolved, That Congress be urged to take 
necessary action to (1) repeal or eliminate 
title 4 of the Defense Production Act, the 
section providing for price and wage sta- 
bilization, and (2) order immediate lifting 
of slaughter quotas so that livestock and 
meat may legally flow freely and normally 
from ranches and feed lots to consumers, 
and (3) annul all roll-backs; and be it fur- 
ther 
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Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
sent to Senators and Representatives from 
Nebraska, and to the chairman of the Sen- 
ate Finance Committee and House Commit- 
tee on Banking and Currency. 


Resolution 2 
Waste and extravagance 


Whereas under peace conditions our Fed- 
eral Government has undertaken a program 
of providing costly services and has formu- 
lated policies and passed laws guaranteeing 
security for all individuals at tremendous 
Government cost, thus reducing the initia- 
tive of the individual, and the responsibility 
of the family to provide for their own; and 

Whereas many costly Government projects 
are now being formulated, the execution of 
which will require expenditure of billions 
of dollars; and 

Whereas the cost of these services and 
projects as reflected in Federal taxes are 
proving to be a serious burden to all the 
people, even under peace conditions; and 

Whereas we are now at war and the tre- 
mendous cost of arming for defense will re- 
sult in further sharp increases to the al- 
ready heavy tax burden; and 

Whereas many expenditures can and 
should be dispensed with: Now, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved by the Nebraska Stock Growers 
Association, That it go on record as opposing 
all payments under the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Act and other agricultural grant- 
in-aid laws and all livestock subsidies, and 
that the Congress of the United States and 
the Secretary of Agriculture be memorial- 
ized to stop such payments to livestock pro- 
ducers; be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution 
be sent to all members of the congressional 
delegation from the, State of Nebraska and 
to the Honorable Secretary of Agriculture. 


Resolution 3 
Parity price 


Whereas the unrealistic and inequitable 
parity price established for cattle is not suf- 
ficient to cover the costs of production; and 

Whereas the 1909-14 base period used in 
the parity price compilations was an un- 
profitable period in the cattle business; and 

Whereas the type and quality of the aver- 
age cattle of 40 years ago cannot be com- 
pared with the well-bred, grain-fed cattle 
of today; and 

Whereas the public has been led errone- 
ously to believe that the parity price on cat- 
tle is a fair and reasonable price: Therefore 
be it : 

Resolved, That the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture be requested to estab- 
lish the parity price for some certain United 
States standard grade of cattle instead of 
the present fallacious parity price based 
upon the average of all cattle. 


Resolution 4 
Taxation 


Whereas the work of the National Live- 
stock Tax Committee relating to the problem 
of capital-gains allowance on the sale of 
breeding stock has been most important, 
effective and in the interest of our industry, 
especially in the relation of such work to 
the leading cases in the Federal Court on 
the subject: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we do particularly com- 
mend and thank the National Livestock Tax 
Committee for its efforts and we congratulate 
that committee and the respective members 
upon their success at this time and express 
our hope that the committee will continue 
its good work on all tax matters affecting our 
industry with continuing success. 


Resolution 5 
Assessment of cattle 


Whereas the county assessors at their an- 
nual convention in Lincoln, Nebr., in Janu- 
ary 1951, raised the valuation of cattle for 
tax purposes; said increase amounting to 
62 to 88 percent over and above the valua- 
tion used for the year 1950; and 

Whereas said values as fixed by said county 


assessors are excessive and out of proportion’ 


to values placed on other personal property; 
and 

Whereas the county assessors of 23 coun- 
ties in the range area have increased the 
valuation on cattle over 25 percent over and 
above the valuation for the year 1950, which 
said 25 percent is reasonable and just and is 
equal to or in excess of increases placed on 
other personal property: Now, therefore be it 

Resolved, That Nebraska Stock Growers 
Association go on record as opposing the in- 
creases fixed by the annual convention of 
county assessors in Lincoln and that we en- 
dorse and approve the increase of 25 percent 
as fixed by the assessors of the 23 counties in 
the range area. 


Resolution 6 
Good government 


Whereas a number of years ago the State 
of Nebraska embarked upon an experiment 
in State government in creating by consti- 
tutional amendment a unicameral legislature 
elected upon a nonpartisan ballot; and 

Whereas said nonpartisan legislature has 
now functioned long enough to show con- 
clusively that a legislature so constituted is 
lacking leadership and responsibility, and 

Whereas the members of the Nebraska 
Stock Growers Association believe that a 
representative form of government is best 
perpetuated and preserved by the mainte- 
nance of two strong virile political parties: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we go on record as favor- 
ing the return to a legislature elected on a 
partisan ticket. 


Resolution 7 
State highways 

Whereas the past session of the Nebraska 
Legislature failed ent.rely to come to agree- 
ment and pass any law or laws providing in- 
creased revenue for extending, constructing, 
rebuilding, repairing and maintaining 
Nebraska highways; and 

Whereas the need for more highways, 
better highways, and highways capable of 
handling heavier traffic and the increased 
pounding of heavy trucks has grown from 
year to year; and 

Whereas present-day revenue is entirely 
inadequate to meet the increased demands 
of today's traffic and highway transporta- 
tion and Nebraska’s investment in roads is 
in grave danger if a way is not found in the 
immediate future to provide more funds for 
the replacing, repairing, and strengthening 
of hundreds of miles of highways which were 
not contructed heavy enough to carry the 
loads of today; and 

Whereas the marketing and delivering of 
livestock, all perishable produce and prod- 
ucts and hundreds of items used in our daily 
lives, to and from terminal markets de- 
mands rapid, dependable transportation to 
avoid shrink and enormous losses: There- 
fore be it 

Resolved, The Nebraska Stock Growers 
Association pledges the utmost support to 
any sound common sense legislation or pro- 
gram helpful toward the attainment of a 
highway system in Nebraska in keeping with 
the needs of our people and the greatness of 
our State. 
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Resolution 8 
Ranch and farm labor 


Whereas the production of livestock is an 
essential industry necessary to the success 
of the vast and vital defense program now 
being undertaken by our Government because 
of the strategic food and byproducts derived 
from livestock; and 

Whereas the production of livestock can 
be seriously hampered by the excessive mo- 
bilization of the livestock industry’s labor 
into the Armed Forces: Therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Nebraska Stock Grow- 
ers Association respectfully requests the 
Government to give fair and equitable con- 
sideration to the important and strategic 
value of the livestock industry labor force in 
calling men engaged in the production of 
livestock into the military service. 


Resolution 9 
National Live Stock Loss Prevention Board 


Whereas the National Live Stock Loss Pre- 
vention Board has carried on an active cam- 
paign in reducing serious loss to the livestock 
industry from bruised, dead, or crippled ani- 
mals in those being transported to market: 
Now, therefore. be it 

Resolved, That we commend said board 
of its endeavors and we gratefully support 
the program of the National Live Stock Loss 
Prevention Board and urge its continued 
efforts. 


Resolution 10 
National Live Stock and Meat Board 


Whereas the National Live Stock and Meat 
Board is carrying on extensive studies for 
the purpose of expanding the nutritional 
knowledge of meat and is conducting ex- 
tensive merchandising and meat cookery 
programs and is performing many educa- 
tional and promotional activities that place 
meat as the most important food in a well- 
balanced diet, and * 

Whereas the National Live Stock and 
Meat Board is doing a very constructive serv- 
ice to our industry and is dependent upon 
voluntary contributions of livestock pro- 
ducers, feeders, and packers for its financial 
support: Therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we fully endorse the work 
of the National Live Stock and Meat Board 
and recommend that all livestock marketing 
agencies, auction rings, and packers in the 
State of Nebraska cooperate in a program of 
collection and contribution similar to that 
now in effect with livestock growers and 
packers throughout the country. 


Resolution 11 
Public relations 


Whereas much unfair criticism has been 
laid at the door of the American farmer and 
particularly livestock producers as being re- 
sponsible for the high cost of living, over- 
looking the fact that prices are not set by 
producers but are determined by consumer 
demand; and n 

Whereas immediately after the war in 
Korea and later when China came into the 
war that approximately 1,000,000,000 pounds 
of meat was taken off the.market and stored 
in home freezers and lockers, thereby greatly 
reducing the amount of meat normally going 
into consumer channels; and 

Whereas the facts are that the average 
factory worker can buy more food now with 
an hour of labor than he could buy at any 
time before World War II with the same 
amount of labor, and that the amount of 
disposable income paid for meat is no greater 
than prior to World War II: Be it 

Resolved, That while farmers and livestock 
producers have been concentrating on im- 
proving and increasing production, that at 
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the same time as producers, they have not 
given proper attention to public relations 
in presenting the operations and problems 
of the livestock industry to the American 
people; therefore be it further 

Resolved, That this association make every 
effort to inform the consuming public that 
such attacks that have been made on the 
livestock industry will weaken the national 
economy and lead to further unwise national 
policies as they affect agriculture. 


—— 0 
Resolution 12 
Famine relief 


Whereas Nebraska with her abundant crops 
has shared this abundance with the needy 
and destitute peoples through the Christian 
Rural Overseas Program with gifts of grain 
and other food products; and 

Whereas more millions of refugees and 
famine victims now face starvation in many 
foreign lands: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Nebraska Stock Growers 
Association hereby endorses the Christian 
Rural Overseas Program organized for the 
purpose of feeding the hungry people who 

-are victims of the ravages of war by col- 
lecting farm products for overseas distribu- 
tion through the church relief agencies, and 
urges its members to participate in this great 
humanitarian endeavor by gifts of livestock 
to be sent overseas as processed meat and 
meat products. 


Resolution 13 
American Meat Institute advertising pro- 
gram 

Whereas the American Meat Institute has 
carried on a broad advertising campaign 
which reaches millions of American con- 
sumers through foremost publications and 
national radio programs stressing the im- 
portance of the producer in contributing to 
the health and economy of the Nation in 
meat production; and 

Whereas this advertising is a benefit to 
every producer and feeder in the meat ani- 
mal industry: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Nebraska Stock Growers 
Association express its thanks and apprecia- 
tion for this advertising. 


Truman Champion Revenue Collector 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL W. SHAFER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 28, 1951 


Mr. SHAFER. Mr. Speaker, the Tru- 
man administration already has become 
the all-time champion Federal revenue 
collector of American history. 

In the 6 years and 2 months since 
President Truman took office, his ad- 
ministration not only has collected more 
Federal revenues than any single previ- 
ous administration—including the 12- 
year administration of Franklin D. 
Roosevelt—but it has collected more 
Federal revenues than had been col- 
lected by all previous administrations 
combined. 

Here are the figures on revenue col- 
lections, excluding appropriations to the 
Federal old-age and survivors insurance 
trust fund and excluding the refund of 
receipts erroneously collected: 


The total revenues collected by the 
Federal Government under all Presi- 
dents from Washington through Hoo- 
ver—1789 to 1933—was $91,586,076,130. 

The total revenues collected by the 
Federal Government during the 12 years 
of the Franklin D. Roosevelt adminis- 
tration—1933 through April 1845—was 
$156,762,318,460. 

The total revenues collected by the 
Federal Government during the Nation’s 
entire history prior to the Truman ad- 
ministration was $248,348,394,590. 

The total revenues collected by the 
Federal Government to date during the 
Truman administration—from May 1, 
1945, through June 20, 1951—was $260,- 
417,309,430. 

In other words, the Truman adminis- 
tration thus far has collected in Federal 
revenues $168,831,233,300 more than was 
collected prior to Franklin Roosevelt’s 
administration, $103,654,990,970 more 
than was collected during Franklin 
Roosevelt’s administration, $12,068,914,- 
840 more than was collected during the 
Nation’s entire history prior to Truman. 

And the Truman administration has 
1% years still to go. 

Despite that unparalleled record of 
Federal receipts, it was only during the 2 
years of the Republican Eightieth Con- 
gress that Federal expenditures were less 
than receipts and that payments were 
made on the national debt. Yet this is 
the Congress which Truman condemned 
in such frenzied terms during his 1948 
hoodwinking campaign. 

Despite this T uman record, the House 
recently approved an unprecedented tax 
increase of $7,200,000,000, designed to 
send Federal revenues to a new record 
high in the new fiscal year. 

Worst of all, from the standpoint of 
the public's hopes for effective opposition 
to higher and higher taxes, is the fact 
that 36 nomadic Republicans were 
among the 233 Members of the House 
who voted for the tax boost. 

The Republicans who voted for the tax 
increase disregarded the tax reduction 
pledge in the 1948 Republican platform 
and similar commitments voted in Feb- 
ruary 1950, by Republican Members of 
the House and Senate. Besides that, 
they disregarded the warning by Minor- 
ity Leader JOSEPH W. Martin, JR., that 
“if the Congress doesn’t start the revolt 
against confiscatory taxation and non- 
essential spending this year, the Ameri- 
can people will next year.” 


The Voice of America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. WILLIAM FULBRIGHT 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, June 28, 1951 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the RECORD an ar- 
ticle dealing with the Voice of America. 
It is an excellent article, and I believe 
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the Members of the Senate will be inter- 
ested in reading it. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 


One Voice THAT STALIN HatTes—Day AND 
NIGHT, UNITED STATES BROADCASTS POUND 
‘THROUGH THE IRON CURTAIN; WHAT WE 
TELL THE RussIans, How We Do It, WHY 
We Know Ir Hurts PLENTY 


In Budapest there is a joke. 
goes something like this: 

Pedestrian (to policeman): “Excuse me, 
Officer, but can you tell me the time?” 

Officer (with a glance at nearby houses): 
“It is exactly 8 o’clock.” 

Pedestrian: “Thank you, but how can you 
tell? You did not look at your watch.” 

Officer: “Oh, that’s easy. Everyone is pull- 
ing his shades down. That means it’s time 
for the 8 o’clock broadcast of the Voice of 
America.” 

That is a joke that’s funny to the Buda- 
pestians, although it is questionable 
whether it has any humorous aspect for men 
in the Kremlin. More likely, it evokes a 
curse from them because the Voice has made 
the biggest holes there are in the iron cur- 
tain 


The joke 


The Russian Government tries desperately 
to plug the holes, and this Government tries 
desperately to enlarge them. Millions are 
spent by each side in this momentous bat- 
tle of the air waves. The battle goes on, day 
and night, week after week. The battle ob- 
jective is to win over the minds of the Rus- 
sian people. 

Listen to what the Voice is saying to the 
Russians and to the people in the satellite 
countries. It is tough talk: 

“The Russian people are oppressed by the 
Soviet Government. 

“Stalin is a scheming, sly man, with all 
the attributes of a Hitler or a Mussolini. 

“Disaffection and restlessness are spread- 
ing turough the Soviet Union and through 
her satellites like an indestructible fungus. 

“Exploitation of the Russian people gets 
worse with every passing day. The people 
cannot hope to improve themselves under 
their present regime. 

“The Russian talk of peace is phony. The 
Soviet leaders want war, because war is the 
way of all dictatorships. 

“The Kremlin has revived the big lie. The 
Kremlin discredits and distorts everything 
for its own ulterior purposes. 

“Imperialism is the keynote of Russian 
communism, 

“The United States wants peace and will 
stand by the United Nations. But it is all 
through being seduced by Soviet double talk 
and sugary promises. If necessary, the 
United States will fight.” 

Are these statements shockers? No more 
to you than to the Russian leaders. When 
they first heard the Voice speak so loudly, 
they tried to ignore it. Then they sneered at 
it. Then they lambasted it with invective— 
purple invective like “the bugle of the Wall 
Street blood drinkers,” “the white guardist 
carrion daily poisoning the ether,” “the 
slanderous servant of Wall Street bankers.” 

When invective didn’t hush this loud and 
clear voice coming out of loud-speakers in 
Russia, the Kremlin resorted to sabotage. 
The Russians let loose against it the most 
extensive jamming operation the world has 
ever seen. They tried to silence it with in- 
terference and all the other tricks known 
to Russian radio engineers. 

They failed—as will be noted later. 

HOW IT’S DONE 

The Voice of America is a battery of radio 
transmitters ranging from 10,000 watts to 
200,000 watts in power. It is also a staff of 
close to 2,000 people spotted all the way from 
New York to Honolulu to Salonika—the peo- 
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ple who man the transmitters and speak the 
words. It is music and entertainment and 
news and commentary, but most of all it is 
propaganda. Don't forget that for a second, 
The Voice is just as much propaganda for 
us as the Russian press and radio are propa- 
ganda against us. The Voice speaks to the 
world in 29 different languages, and more 
languages will be added. 

These broadcasts are dedicated to one pur- 
pose, and one purpose alone—the destruc- 
tion of the Russian lie and the spread of the 
truth. Or, to put it in one-syllable words, 
the Voice is out to help us win. 

Nerve center of the Voice is on West Fifty- 
seventh Street in New York. Here, in several 
buildings, a staff of people work around the 
clock preparing the words and sending them 
out over the ether. Heading up the Russian 
section is a former Red army general, Alex- 
ander Barmine, who walked out of Russia 
just before the last war. Now an American 
citizen, he is backed up by other specialists 
who can write and speak the idiom of Ivan 
in Moscow and Vladimir in Leningrad. That 
staff prepares the programs and broadcasts 
them. Strategists higher up—the State De- 
partment brass who are sensitive to the day- 
to-day shadings of United States policy on 
Russia—set the pitch, 

Example: The present tack of labeling Sta- 
lin as another power-hungry czar didn’t just 
happen. It dates from early 1949, and if 
you check that date, you'll discover it was 
about that time that this country’s attitude 
toward Russia shifted from pussyfooting to 
a hard-fisted stubbornness. 

Follow the signal that goes out from West 
Fifty-seventh Street, and you will find it 
picked up, strengthened, and sent on its way 
from 40 huge transmitters in such diverse 
spots as Scituate, Mass.; Wooferton, Eng- 
land; Cincinnati, Ohio; Tangier, North Af- 
rica; Manila, Philippine Islands; Munich, 
Germany. 

Some of the broadcasts go into the USSR 
seconds after they go on the air in New York. 
Others are picked up by the transmitting 
stations, put on phonograph records, and 
then broadcast and rebroadcast through the 
day and night without pause. 

Sometimes the Voice teams up with the 
British Broadcasting Corporation’s trans- 
mitters, and then the message is really 
pounded through. At such times 60 differ- 
ent transmitters broadcast the same voice 
and the same program. Imagine turning 
the dial on your own radio and getting the 
same program 60 different times, and you'll 
have some idea of the effect of this combina- 
tion. 

The building up of this powerhouse has 
taken millions of dollars. This fiscal year 
alone nearly $50,000,000 was spent on new 
equipment for the broadcasters. The State 
Department hopes to spend an additional 
one hundred million next year. If this is 
done, Russia will be “ringed.” From every 
side her people will be bombarded with the 
Voice, bringing facts and the truth to people 
who have not had the truth for better than 
a quarter of a century, and for that matter, 
not much of the truth for several centuries 
before that. 


WHAT DO WE TELL THE RUSSIANS? 


In the beginning, we told the Russians 
little. We broadcast to them 1 hour out of 
24, and it was pure guesswork as to whether 
anyone listened. The programs were harm- 
less and folksy, loaded with good will and 
sentimental affection. 

That was February 1947. Then, as United 
States policies toward Russia began to 
toughen, the programs toughened, too. For 
a while, the Soviets turned the other ear. 
They tried to ignore the broadcasts. Then 
Soviet journalist, Ilya Ehrenburg blasted the 
Voice with all the vitriolic prose at his com- 
mand, and the blast reverberated past the 
Urals. But the real payoff came on Novem- 


ber 16, 1949, when Vishinsky stood up at the 
United Nations and acknowledged the Rus- 
sians were at war with us on the air waves. 

Russia had to block the programs, he said. 
If it didn’t, the Russian people might “rise 
up in righteous indignation” against the 
Americans. His astounding, if unintentional, 
tribute was music to the ears of the Voice 
of America’s mentors. 

Today the programs follow a set pattern: 
news, editorial comment from United States 
papers, commentaries by special individuals, 
and such features as U. N. Review, Who Said 
It?, Labor Roundup, Interviews, Life Behind 
the Iron Curtain, Washington Observer, Eco- 
nomic Roundup. 

Everything is in Russian, spoken as the 
Russian speaks it. There is no music. No 
drama, No soap opera, No comedy. Time 
is too precious to waste on such things as 
these. Time is precious to the point where 
every minute counts, because the Russian 
who listens does so in a clandestine manner, 
There’s not even a theme song or gong to 
identify the show (or betray the Russian 
listener whose radio is tuned in). 

As to what the programs say, note these 
themes: 

Stalin: Quoting Lenin, the Voice recently 
said: “Comrade Stalin has concentrated an 
enormous power in his hands; and I am not 
sure he always knows how to use that power 
with sufficient caution. * * * Stalin is 
too rude. Therefore, I propose to the com- 
rades to find a way to remove Stalin from 
that position and appoint another man 

* * more patient, more loyal, more po- 
Ale and more attentive to comrades.” Such 
comments have been removed from Russian 
history books. The Voice is determined that 
the Russian people shall hear them. 

The Voice likes to remind its listeners of 

Stalin's ruthlessness. Wasn't it the leader's 
wisdom that ordered the liquidation of the 
kulaks?” it asks. “Isn’t he the man who 
converted the Russian press into a phono- 
graph record of a hymn of praise to one 
man?” 
Then, in a different tone: “Are the peoples 
of Russia so devoid of talent, so lazy, and 
so stupid that they could not dig canals, cut 
forests, dig coal, or create an artistic life for 
themselves without a wise leader who stands 
by their side to inspire, guide, and insist on 
every action?” 

The Voice has labeled Stalin “Vozhd"”—the 
Russian word for leader—and uses the word 
interchangeably with Duce or Fuhrer. 

The Russian who listens begins, perhaps, 
to wonder about this man who has run his 
life for over 25 years, That is just what the 
Voice is after. 

Living standards: “The worker behind the 
iron curtain puts in a month’s labor to get a 
suit; the American worker puts in a couple 
of days. United States incomes are at least 
five times as high as those in the U. S. S. R. 
When an American gets sick, his chances 
of getting a doctor are better than 10 to 1 
over those of the Russian who gets sick. The 
Russian tax system is inequitable—it hits 
the poor. The Russian army system is in- 
equitable—the captain gets 24 times the sal- 
ary of the private.” 

Little things, little items, spread like scat- 
tershot by the Voice, planting doubts and 
resentments over an economic system that 
has been sold to its participants as the pro- 
letarians’ paradise. The net effect: to under- 
mine and weaken the authoritarian structure 
that Stalin has built. 

The satellites: There's an oll shortage in 
oil-rich Rumania, a coal shortage in coal- 
rich Poland, a food shortage in food-rich 
Hungary. Czechoslovakia is hungry because 
the Russians “forgot” to send the grain they 
promised. Shoes are so scarce in Poland that 
a high-paid engineer has to work over 2 
weeks to buy a single pair. 

Why? The Voice states the fact, and leaves 
the question, “Why?” Does the Russian 
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Government grab everything? Is that where 
the food and oil go? Is the Communist 
speed-up nothing but the crack of the whip 
in the Kremlin? Those are the questions— 
and the answers that the Voice suggests. 

And it goes further in the campaign to 
weaken Russia’s hold on its satellites. It 
started a run on Rumanian banks by predict- 
ing the forthcoming devaluation of the Ru- 
manian lei, At the same time an all-out 
hoarding spree broke out. By undivulged 
methods the Voice finds out what happens 
behind the iron curtain, and it reports the 
facts. Having heard, the people in the satel- 
lites move just an edge closer to dissatis- 
faction. 

Slave labor: Slave labor is no fantasy. 
It is fact, the Voice tells the skeptical Rus- 
sians. And to prove it is fact, it quotes such 
experts as Dr. Karl Garyk, former Czech offi- 
cial, who went on the air and reported that 
there are 30 to 40 major slave-labor camps in 
his country, and 80 to 90 smaller camps, all 
of which hold 300,000 inmates. He located 
the camps and told how the inmates lived. 

Another example: A prisoner’s letter from 
the Black Sea Canal project was broadcast. 
It read: “We work voluntarily and only from 
6 in the morning until 10 at night.” 

No slave labor behind the iron curtain? 
Any people who don’t already know there is, 
will probably think differently when they 
hear the facts. 

Life in the United States: To the Russian 
claim that there are 18,000,000 jobless in the 
United States, the Voice rejoins with a few 
facts. It reports the number of houses bei! 
built here. It tells of the 43,000,000 cars no 
on the road. It speaks of the giant labor 
unions, the 40-hour week, national minimum 
wage, unemployment insurance. It provides 
a little fresh air for a people who have been 
breathing the same stale air for a generation, 

People: The Voice never attacks the Rus- 
sian people. It never pokes fun at them or 
ridicules them. It speaks friendship and 
understanding and sympathy, and in doing 
this it encourages those tiny strains of dis- 
content which can grow if properly nurtured, 
It is propeople, antiregime. It doesn’t de- 
mand sabotage or uprising, but it does nour- 
ish whatever hard core of resistance is left 
in the Russian folk. 

It quotes Lincoln: “As I would not be a 
slave, so I would not be a master,” and urges 
the Russian people.to take heed.. It quotes 
a letter from an Estonian widower who, after 
his wife died from lack of medical care, 
wrote: “The Soviet medical system has no 
heart.” It quotes Ricardo Cocconi, Italian 
Communist leader, who said as he quit the 
party: “There was no discussion—only in- 
timidation.” 

When a Soviet magazine, Soviet Woman, 
committed the unpardonable sin of publish- 
ing a picture of Stalin, Lenin, and Trotsky, 
the Voice remarked, “The fate of the editorial 
staff could not be immediately ascertained.” 

Little jokes are meat for the Voice. Typi- 
cal was this one about “the pig maid Anna 
Rostova,” who received “for her political con- 
sciousness and unquestioning cooperation 
the highest award: A complete set of Stalin's 
works.” “Serves her right,” the Voice quoted 
an observer as saying. 


WHO LISTENS? 


Plenty of Russians—and Hungarians, Ru- 
manians, Czechs, Poles, Bulgarians—listen 
to the Voice. In the Soviet Union alone 
there are close to 4,000,000 radios which can 
receive the programs. There is no outright 
official ban against listening, but it’s consid- 
ered unhealthy. Listeners are known to have 
lost property, jobs, and to have been sent to 
jail. The charge: “Disseminating false in- 
formation.” 

There is good reason to believe that the 
middle and higher-up people, particularly, 
listen—the petty officials, the better-paid 
white-collar people, the army officers, the 
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bureaucrats, All of them are well off enough 
to own a radio and are not compelled to 
share it with neighbors. 

Our Embassy in Moscow reports regularly 
on the programs’ reception. The Voice likes 
to tell how former Ambassador Bedell Smith 
first heard of Mme. Oksana Kasenkina's leap 
from the Soviet consulate in New York from 
the Embassy servants. The servants had 
heard it on a Voice news broadcast. 

There are better audience measurements, 
Defectors—people who have escaped into 
United States-occupied territory in Europe 
and Asia—are one. The files are full of their 
statements about the effectiveness of the 
Voice. A classic example is that of the two 
Russian aviators who escaped to this country 
because they wanted to see for themselves 
the beauties of Virginia as described by the 
Voice. 

Not long ago an escaped Russian in For- 
mosa said: “But everybody listens. The 
commander of a concentration camp listens, 
the director of a plant listens, the chairman 
of a collective farm listens. And if they 
listen, other people do the same, or learn the 
news from them. 

But it's the Soviet Government itself 
which gives away the effectiveness of the 
programs, It answers back. It answers back 
violently, hysterically, as if it fears what it 
hears. 

Last year, the Soviet press printed well 
over 200 separate attacks on the Voice. Radio 
Moscow carried 268 attacks in the same pe- 
riod. From June 15 to December 1 alone, the 
satellite press and radio mentioned the Voice 
214 times—and no mention was a favorable 
mention. 

Fanfare and ballyhoo promote the sneering 
Soviet play The Voice of America, which has 
played for over a year in Moscow and the 
provinces. Even the Moscow circus takes 
note, and features a clown who carries a 
loud-speaker labeled “Voice of America.” It 
barks when he turns it on. 

This is all to the good, thinks the State 
Department. It’s the kind of attention that 
reveals an intense allergy to what the voice 
is doing. But there’s an even better piece 
of evidence of thir extreme sensitivity. This 
evidence is the concerted attempt to jam the 
programs. 

THE BIG JAM 


Short of destroying the transmitters there 
is only one way the Russians can block the 
Voice's signal. That is to jam it. Jamming 
produces roughly the same thing as tuning 
in two radio stations at once. You know 
how annoying that can be. Think how an- 
noying it would be if ycu were tuned in toa 
program and it was suddenly blotted out by 
the roar of a motor, the hum of a vacuum 
cleaner, the clash of grinding gears, the high 
shriek of a sea gull, the roar of a lion, the 
blood-curdling wail of a banshee, the grind- 
grind-grind of a buzz saw. It takes a sharp 
and patient ear to listen to any program 
above the racket of a jammer. 

Jamming can be done in several ways. 
One is by electronic jamming—in other 
words, man-made static. Another is by 
playing over and over again phonograph 
records of such sounds as those listed above. 

The Russians have as many as 1,000 radio 
stations which do nothing but jam the Voice 
of America. Some are “sky wave” jam- 
mers—Big Berthas which can knock out 
programs over an area of thousands of 
square miles. Others are “ground wave” 
jammers—designed to block programs in in- 
dividual cities and towns. Thousands of 
technicians man these stations. They are 
the Voice’s enemy in the line. 

The big jam started April 24, 1949. The 
Russians “got” everything, and if the Voice 
shifted from one wave length to another, the 
jammers were on top of it in a matter of 
seconds, 


It took weeks and months of planning and 
building, but the Voice people now think 
the jam is licked, at least part way. About 
25 percent of all programs beamed from here 
reach Russian listeners in Moscow. Out- 
side of Moscow the percentage is estimated 
to be three times that much. 

Various tricks—some known, some secret— 
are tried in this counterjam. For one thing, 
special antennas are used to concentrate 
the Voice’s strength. For another, big, pow- 
erful new stations are being built to out- 
shoot the jammers. “Cuddling” is the most 
effective method of getting the jammers. 
Cuddling is the technique of broadcasting 
the Voice’s programs on a wave length right 
next to the Soviets’ own pr . This 
accomplishes two things: (1) It enables the 
secret listener to shift his dial back and 
forth from a Russian program to a United 
States program without easy detection; (2) it 
forces the Russians to block out their own 
progrum if they want to “get” ours. The 
Russians often keep jamming anyhow. 


THE VOICE GETS LOUDER 


No, the Russians can’t pluck the vocal 
chords of the Voice. They have tried 
smearing, -intimidating, sabotaging. None 
has worked. The Voice gets louder and 
louder—and this year it will speak to Russia 
in other languages, the so-called splinter 
languages: Estonian, Georgian, Latvian, 
Lithuanian, Armenian, Azerbaijani, Turko- 
man, Uzbek, Ukrainian. 

The Voice thus continues to attack on all 
fronts, and by all the signs, it is winning. 
This is a battle that cannot be ignored by 
the men who sit, listening, inside the Krem- 


Should Controls End? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH R. BRYSON 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 28, 1951 


Mr. BRYSON. Mr. Speaker, the idea 
of controls, restrictions, or regulations 
on daily activities is repugnant to the 
average American. I have reluctantly 
voted for controls when it seemed neces- 
sary. It would be a pleasure now to allow 
the present controls to expire as of June 
30. Many of my people, individuals as 
well as organizations, have been urging 
that present controls be allowed to expire 
and that no new legislation on the sub- 
ject be enacted at this time. After care- 
fully considering the situation, from an 
international, as well as national view- 
Point, I reached the conclusion some time 
ago that it would be unsafe to allow all 
controls to expire now. It is eneourag- 
ing to observe that world conditions seem 
to be improving. Under all the circum- 
stances, I have concluded to vote for a 
5 of controls for a reasonable 

e. 

Attached hereto are two editorials 
from leading daily newspapers in my dis- 
trict, one from the Spartanburg Journal 
of June 25, and the other from the 
Greenville News of the same date: 
[From the Spartanburg (S. C.) Journal of 

June 25, 1951] 
WHaT WE Have LEARNED IN KOREA 

The official Korean war casualty list stands 
at 70,000-plus. President Truman set the 
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figure at around 80,000, but he explained that 
he was including noncombat as well as com- 
bat injuries. 

If we have learned a lesson, then these 
men will not have died or suffered injury in 
vain. But there is mounting evidence on all 
sides that we are not yet ready to face reali- 
ties. 

The Korean war started 1 year ago today. 
Communist-dominated and inspired North 
Koreans swept across the thirty-eighth paral- 
lel to conquer South Korea by force and 
unite the country under the Red banner. 

The United States as a member of the 
United Nations accepted the challenge. The 
defeats we and the South Koreans suffered 
were smashing and in a matter of months 
there was grave danger that we would be 
shoved into the sea. 

Our pitiful state of unpreparedness was 
unveiled for all to see. A great cry arose. 
There was . rave talk of a great preparedness 
program, of austerity at home and of a huge 
new tax program to put the Korean war and 
our general program of rearmament on a 
“pay-as-you-go” basis. 

What has happened to all these fine re- 
solves? 

First, the United Nations troops recovered 
from their initial setbacks and were about to 
mop up the remaining North Koreans when 
China came to their aid. Again, overpower- 
ing numbers forced the U. N. troops into a 
disastrous retreat. The fighting has again 
been stabilized and the past spring our troops 
have successfully repulsed two major Com- 
munist offensives. 

And with these successes, complacency ap- 
peared. 

Congress was slow to adopt a draft-exten- 
sion bill, but finally and apparently with re- 
luctance included universal military train- 
ing features. 

Congress has been reluctant to pass a 
realistic tax program and the bill now under 
consideration totals around $7,000,000,000 
though it is expected that $10,000,000,000 or 
more will be required to keep the war and 
preparedness program on a cash basis, 

Congress has been unable to agree on 
home-front economic controls though Sec- 
retary of Defense Marshall has reported that 
price increases since last June 25 have added 
$7,000,000,000 to the cost of military sup- 
plies and equipment needed. That means 
we will have $7,000,000,000 less preparedness 
or will have to raise that additional amount 
in new taxes. That’s the military cost alone 
and does not take into consideration what 
Korean and preparedness inflation has done 
to the home budgets of every American 
family. 

The big lesson of Korea is that 1 year ago 
we launched a program of military prepared- 
ness after the fighting had revealed the sad 
state of our military establishments. We 
have doubled the size of our Armed Forces 
and have produced some weapons. But most 
of our strength has come from equipment 
we either had in storage or had moth-halled 
after the end of World War II. 

New weapons and new supplies are just 
beginning to roll in volume from the produc- 
tion lines. It has taken a year to tool up 
and get ready and to assemble the raw mate- 
rials needed. 

If the war ended in Korea tonight, there 
is good grounds to believe that Congress (yes, 
and many people) would immediately set up 
a clamor to relax all controls and to cut 
back on our general program of preparedness 
in favor of civilian production. 

In World Wars I and II we had time, 
bought at a great sacrifice by our allies, to 
prepare. Let there be no mistake: World 
war III will begin with us in the thick of 
the fight, or will not come at all because we 
are prepared to meet aggression. 

There is a great lessun in Korea for all 
who care to listen. But if our National Con- 
gress is representative of our collective 
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thinking, then we are not yet prepared to 
listen, 


[From the Greenville (S. C.) News of June 
25, 1951] 
SHOULD CONTROLS END? 


Current economic trends are obviously 
working against the Truman administra- 
tion’s efforts to get renewal of economic 
control powers with even more extensive au- 
thority. 

The downward drift in commodity prices 
continued last week, and retail sales, meas- 
ured in dollar volume, dropped actually be- 
low last year’s record in many of the reserve 
districts. For the country as a whole a rise 
of only 1 percent was recorded, largely be- 
cause of a gain of 11 percent in New York. 

The Dow-Jones commodity futures index, 
which registers prices for future delivery of a 
group of commodities, dropped to a new low 
for the year at 184.94. By comparison, this 
index was at a level of around 209 in early 
April, This index is figured on a basis of 
average prices in 1924-26 equaling 100. 

Another significant action was the an- 
nouncement of a 21-percent cut in rubber 
prices by the United States Government, 
now the sole importer of natural rubber, to 
bring the price in this country nearer to the 
world price, which has been dropping sharp- 
ly in recent weeks. r 

As of now the signs would seem to indi- 
cate that inflation is very definitely whipped. 

But the big question is, What of the not- 
very-distant future, when accelerating de- 
fense activities, as is generally acknowl- 
edged, will increase inflationary pressures? 

Administration spokesmen are contending 
that we face a real danger, then, of new 
rises in prices, and it must be said that this 
view ought to have the careful consideration 
of Congress, even despite the fact that there 
is much evidence that the people generally 
do not at the moment seem to be greatly 
concerned over the controls issue, 

There is truth in the assertion that the 
national economy has not yet felt the real 
impact of the defense program. A New York 
Times article shows that American industry 
has devoted the first year of defense more 
to tooling up and to increasing military 
potential than to producing finished maté- 
riel, according to a study by the National 
Industrial Conerence Board. The -actual 
output of armaments is still in “low gear,” 
but it can be expected to accelerate sharply 
from now on, 

The indications are that by mid-1952 the 
total actually spent since the beginning of 
the Korean affair should reach about $75,- 
000,000,000, or more than three times the 
cort through the first year. Or, to put it 
another way, defense spending has reached 
the rate of some $600,000,000 a week as the 
first year ends, but in the second year the 
rate should rise to a billion weokly. 

Such a prospect would seem to justify at 
least continuation of about the present scope 
of “controls” until the effects of rearmament 
can be more definitely gaged. 

If there should be convincing evidences 
of a Russian purpose to keep the peace for 
a few more years, anyway, the pace of our 
armament program could be slowed some- 
what, and this would undoubtedly be a po- 
tent anti-inflation development, since it 
would reduce the “bite” upon civilian goods 
production and lessen somewhat the rate of 
Government defense spending. And it is 
probably for that reason that the latest Rus- 
sian “peace proposal” has brought further 
declines in some commodity prices, since it 
suggests the possibility that inflationary 
pressures in the future will not be as strong 
as has been believed. 

But obviously we cannot gamble with the 
national security, and until and unless there 
is the strongest evidence of assurance of 


peace for a longer time it would be a grave 
risk to slow down our defense preparations, 
And since it is hardly likely that any such 
evidence will appear by June 30, there seems 
every good reason why the current control, 
powers, at least, should be continued for a 
period. 


Platform of Wisconsin Federation of 
Young Republican Clubs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


O 
HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, June 28, 1951 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I have in 
my hands the platform which was 
adopted by the Wisconsin Federation of 
Young Republican Clubs at its conven- 
tion on May 6, 1951. The Wisconsin 
federation, I am glad to say, is one of 
the most active in the Nation. Our 
Young Republican Clubs on university 
campuses, in cities and, yes, in rural 
areas, have played a tremendous part in 
the strengthening of the understanding 
by the people of Wisconsin—young and 
old—of the issues facing them in these 
critical times. 

The Wisconsin Federation of YGOP 
Clubs is an active, independent, construc- 
tive organization with leadership ex- 
pressed from the grass roots up. It is 
these young men and women who will 
provide and constitute not only the lead- 
ership in the senior Republican Party 
of tomorrow, but leadership in Federal, 
State, and local offices. These young 
men and women are experiencing and 
thrashing out political problems at first 
hand. They have played a tremen- 
dously active role in past political cam- 
paigns and they will be contributing to 
the campaigns to come. 

Regardless of whether or not a man or 
woman is a Republican or Democrat, I 
think that he or she Would commend the 
fine, wholesome American spirit dis- 
played by the Wisconsin Federation and 
its members who take time out from 
school studies and from jobs to play a 
role in civic affairs. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of the YGOP platform be printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp. It is a broad, 
stimulating program, which does not pull 
punches on many highly controversial 
features. I also ask that there precede 
the program a list of current officers of 
the federation. 

There being no objection, the list and 
platform was ordered to be printed in 
the RECORD, as follows: 

EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, 1951-53, WISCONSIN 
FEDERATION OF YOUNG REPUBLICAN CLUBS 
STATE OFFICERS 

Lloyd F. Tegge, chairman, post-office box 
151, Waukesha, Wis. 

Charles J. Zepp, vice chairman, Alma, Wis, 

Ursula H. Cragg, vice chairwoman, 39914 
High Street, Oshkosh, Wis. 

John C. Fritschler, Jr., college vice chair- 


man, 1106 North Twenty-second Street, Su- 
perior, Wis. 
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Carol J. Johnson, secretary, route 1, box 
44, Waukesha, Wis. 

Raymond Lecy, treasurer, route 4, Wiscon- 
sin Rapids, Wis. 

John Cattanach, national committeeman, 
Owen, Wis. 

Grace E. Symons, national committee- 
woman, 2171 North Sixty-ninth Street, Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 

Richard D. Jones, delegate to senior execu- 
nye committee, 305 DeWitt Street, Portage, 

8. 

Mrs, Anita M. Becker, delegate to senior 
executive committee, 332 Walters Street, Port 
Washington, Wis. 

Patricia Weldon, publicity director and 
editor, YGOP News, 2522 North Palmer Street, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

Robert Bobrowitz, director of high-school 
units, route 8, box 382, Wauwatosa, Wis. 

John F. Mills, chairman, Midwest Council 
of Young Republicans, 354 West Grand Ave- 
nue, Beloit, Wis. 


DISTRICT OFFICERS 


First district: Lowell F. McNeill, chairman, 
3020 Taylor Avenue, Racine, Wis.; Willla a 
Robson, vice chairman, Beloit, Wis. 

Second district: Donald L. Norman, chalr- 
man, 302 North Murray, Madison, Wis.; Les- 
ter Affeldt, vice chairman, Portage, Wis. 

Third district: John Petrus, chairman, 
Highland, Wis.; Thomas Leverich, vice chair- 
man, Sparta, Wis. 

Fourth district: Edward Holcomb, chair- 
man, 2271 South Seventy-fourth Street, 
West Allis, Wis.; Verna Weitenhagen, vice 
chairman, 1248 South Fiftieth Street, Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 

Fifth District: Louis J. Ceci, chairman, 
4273 North Sherman Building, Milwaukee, 
Wis.; Tom Phillipson, vice-chairman, 6256 
North Bay Ridge, Whitefish Bay, Wis. 

Sixth District: Karl Moldenhauer, chair- 
man, P. O. Box 193, Cedarburg, Wis.; James 
Metz, vice-chairman, 681 Jefferson Ave., Osh- 
kosh, Wis. 

Seventh District: Douglas D. Winter, chair- 
man, Shawano National Bank Building, Sha- 
wano, Wis.; Frederick Genrich, III, vice- 
chairman, 915 McClellan, Wausau, Wis. 

Eighth District: Francis Sumnicht, chair- 
man, 1222 South Outagamie Street, Apple- 
ton, Wis., Miles Meunier, vice-chairman, 
Sturgeon Bay, Wis. 

Ninth district: John H. Dale, chairman, 
Oaklawn Farm, Menomonie, Wis.; Earl Mc- 
Mahon, vice-chairman, Durand, Wis. 

Tenth district: William F. Yeschek, chair- 
man, Lac du Flambeau, Wis.; Robert La Faye, 
vice-chairman, Hurley, Wis. 


PLATFORM ADOPTED May 6, 1951, BY THE WIS- 
CONSIN FEDERATION OF YOUNG REPUBLICAN 
CLUBS 

PREAMBLE 

To win a lasting peace, to build a country 
in which every citizen may make the most 
of his skill, initiative, and enterprise, and 
to preserve a free America in a free world 
of men, assuring better and happier life 
for all our people, we dedicate our efforts 
and issue this statement of principles and 
objectives. 

We shall not passively defend the prin- 
ciples stated here, but shall fight for them 
with all the vigor with which our fore- 
fathers fought to establish what we now 
seek to advance and perpetuate—our God- 
given rights of human liberty and individual 
dignity. 

FOREIGN AFFAIRS 

The citizens of the United States face 
the fact that although they won a military 
victory nearly 6 years ago they have not yet 
won a peace. We Republicans offer them 
leadership in new efforts to achieve this 
vital end. 

We favor a foreign policy in which all 
Americans, regardless of party, will join to 
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assure peace with justice in a free world 
while maintaining the independence and the 
rights of the American people and its Con- 
stitution. We oppose secret commitments, 
and denounce the refusal of the adminis- 
tration to furnish accurate and adequate 
information to the Congress. We advocate 
a strong policy against the spread of com- 
munism, fascism, or totalitarianism, at home 
or abroad, and we insist that the efforts of 
this Republic be directed toward this end 
by those who have no sympathy with com- 
munism. 

We believe the dismissal of Secretary of 
State Dean Acheson is the first step to an 
honest, nonpartisan foreign policy. 

In Europe we ask the inclusion of Italy 
and Spain in the Atlantic Pact. We urge 
the associate membership of Western Ger- 
many in the Atlantic Pact, after a peace 
treaty is concluded with them. We encour- 
age the further development of the Western 
European Union as a means for self-recovery 
and peace. 

We demand that no state hostile to us or 
our way of life receive any American goods 
that might in any way be used in conflict 
against us and ask that this same policy be 
instituted by other nations who claim to be 
our allies. 

In Asia we demand that the United States 
do not extend recognition (diplomatic or 
otherwise) to the Chinese Peiping Puppet 
Government so long as it exists. 

We favor the negotiation of a peace treaty 
with Japan immediately. 

We urge the establishment of a Pacific 
Pact for regional security including the fol- 
lowing nations: Australia, New Zealand, the 
Philippin Islands, Formosa, Japan, and the 
United States. To further implement this 
we will tolerate no aggression in this area. 

We propose to check the advance of com- 
munism in Asia by a strong Asiatic foreign 
policy in place of the day-to-day Acheson 
procrastinations. To implement this we 


1. The intensification of our economic 
sanctions China. 

2. The imposition of a naval blockade 
against the Chinese coast to replace the pres- 
ent blockade of the island of Formosa. 

3. Removal of restrictions on Free China 
forces on Formosa, with logistical support to 
contribute to their effective operations 
against the Chinese mainland: Be it 

Resolved, That the collective security sys- 
tem of the Rio Treaty and the Pact of Bogo- 
ta be protected under the autonomy of the 
organization of American States, 

In the hope that the United Nations may 
be made more effective, we advocate the fol- 
lowing: 

1, Abolition of the veto and strengthening 
uf the General Assembly. 

2. After concluding peace treaties with our 
former enemy nations we favor their ad- 
mission, — 

3. Member nations of the U. N. should con- 
tribute to its financial support on a basis 
progressively proportionate to their national 
incomes, 

4. The U. N. military staff should be di- 
rected to have the power to raise from the 
militias of the member states a permanent 
police force not to be subject to the sov- 
ereignty of these states, 

5. Upon the conclusion of the Korea hos- 
tilities the U. N. shall participate in the re- 
habilitation of Korea. 


DOMESTIC AFFAIRS 


The issue today is liberty against socialism. 
Whether we shall remain a free people in 
constant control of our Government and the 
Government being operated for the benefit 
of all of its citizens, or whether we shall 
delegate to an all-powerful Federal bureau= 
cracy with unlimited power to tax and spend, 
the right to direct and operate our agricul- 
ture, industry, labor, and local communities, 
and the daily lives of our citizens. Basic 


American principles are threatened by the 
administration’s program for a planned econ- 
omy including price and wage control, ra- 
tioning, socialized medicine, regional author- 
ities and the Brannan plan with its controls, 
penalties, fines, and jail sentences. We Re- 
publicans hold that Government can use its 
just powers to foster national health, pro- 
mote real security for the aged, develop 
sound agricultural and labor-management 
policies and advance civil rights. These 
ideas can be achieved without our establish- 
ing socialism or discipline or dependence. 
To achieve our objectives we offer certain 
fundamental pro and constructive 
undertakings to rebuild a prosperous and 
progressive America. 


THE ECONOMY 


1. Strict enforcement of the laws against 
monopoly and unfair competition. 

2. An end of deficit spending and a return 
to a balanced budget. 

3. That Federal spending be substantially 
reduced, 

4. The achievement of efficiency and econ- 
omy in Government especially by adoption of 
measures along the lines of the Hoover 
Report. 

We urge that the Congress make effective 
the balance of the recommendations of the 
Hoover Commission by enacting the appro- 
priate legislation, with special emphasis on 
the following: 

A. Unification of the Corps of Engineers 
and Bureau of Reclamation to prevent waste- 
ful and competitive spending of public 
funds. 

B. Reorganization of the Agricultural De- 
partment’s bureaus and agencies into uni- 
fied major purpose divisions. 

©. Consolidation of all Government med- 
ical facilities (this is in no way to be con- 
strued as an endorsement of socialized 
medicine). 

D. Reorganization of the Post Office De- 
partment on a business basis and the elimi- 
nation of political appointments. 

E. The introduction of business tech- 
niques into Federal personnel management. 

F. We urge the adoption of the concept of 
the performance budget as advocated by the 
Commission on Reorganization of the Admin- 
istrative Branch of Government. 

5. Reorganization of the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration to give more and better service 
with a minimum of economic waste. 

6. A more equitable distribution of the tax 
lead, so as not to kill off free enterprise and 
eliminate the stabilizing middle class. 

7. The abolishment of the RFC. This 
lending agency has outgrown the need for 
which it was originally intended and con- 
ceived. 

8. As a means of ercouraging production, 
we favor increased corporate income levies 
rather than an increase in excess profits tax, 
because a higher excess-profits tax would tend 
to unfairly penalize small and growing busi- 
nesses and contribute to padded expenses 
and monopoly; thus contributing further to 
inflationary pressures. 

9. We recommend continuation of the 
work inaugurated by the Senate Crime In- 
vestigating Committee. This committee has 
shown that nationally organized crime has 
penetrated into the basic fabric of American 
Government. We urge the enacting of ap- 
propriate legislation, and further demand 
the strict enforcement of existing Federal 
income tax laws. 


AGRICULTURE 


The problem of farm income is primarily 
a problem of farm prices. We believe the 
achievement of a sound prosperity in the Na- 
tion is dependent on a balance between ag- 
riculture, labor, and industry, based on fair 
profits. Therefore we advocate the follow- 
ing: 

1. Gradual reduction and removal of the 
present price-support program, 
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2. The principle of supported farm prices 
on a low price floor on a temporary basis. 
Such a floor price should be low and should 
be announced a year in advance so that farm- 
ers can plan accordingly. We feel that this 
program with sound management and edu- 
cation would eliminate the drastic surpluses 
by discontinuing the use of submarginal 
land. 

3. The development of a farm-loan pro- 
gram giving farmers both long- and short- 
term loans depending upon their need. These 
needs vould arise (a) from crop failure due 
to unfavorable natural conditions or (b) 
from withholding of low-price surplus. The 
surplus would be stored in Government 
storage facilities and sold as soon as there 
is a demand for the product whereupon the 
debt would be paid. 

4. We deplore the maladministration for 
political purposes of the present agricultural 
law by the Department of Agriculture. 


LABOR-MANAGEMENT RELATIONS 


Industrial harmony and justice are essen- 
tial to the country’s well-being. To that 
end, Government should encourage and pro- 
m_ te free collective bargaining. On man- 
agement and unions falls an equal responsi- 
bility to act in good faith toward each other 
and toward the country. 

We favor: i 

A. Continuation of the Taft-Hartley 
law because it has restored equality be- 
tween employer and employees, between 
union leaders and the union membership as 
individuals, guaranteed the right of collective 
bargaining, the recognition of unions and 
the right to strike, while protecting the rights 
of the public and the union members. Under 
this law union membership has increased to 
new highs, wages have risen to record levels, 
and strikes have decreased. 

B. Continuation of our efforts to enact 
such improvements in the law as have been 
shown to be necessary to accomplish its pur- 
pose more effectively. Therefore, we wish to 
go on record as favoring the following 
amendments: 

1, The National Labor Relations Board 
membership be enlarged from the present 
complement of five members to seven mem- 
bers. Labor and management shall be repre- 
sented on the Board by one additional mem- 
ber each. 

2. Any proceeding before the Board shall be 
conducted as far as practicable in accordance 
with rules of evidence applicable in the dis- 
trict courts of the United States. 

3. In regard to the weight given to the 
finding of the Board by the reviewing tri- 
bunal, the Board’s finding on fact issues shall 
become conclusive if supported by substan- 
tial evidence in the record. 

4. The term “employer” shall be rede- 

fined omitting the exemption of Federal Re- 
serve banks and charitable hospitals. 
- 5. Definition of “supervisor” is revised so 
that no one may be exempted as a foreman 
unless he is actually a foreman, The words 
“assign” and “responsibility to direct” are 
eliminated (sec. 2-11). 

6. We redefine “agency” to make it per- 
fectly clear that a labor organization is only 
responsible for the acts of its authorized 
agents to the extent of other business con- 
cerns and is not responsible for the acts of 
any member of the union solely on the 
grounds of membership. 

7. Unions may require the discharge of 
men expelled from the union because they 
are Communists or engaged in strikes in 
violation of contract (secs. 8A, 8B, and 921). 

8. The general prohibition of secondary 
boycotts is retained but one form of sec- 
ondary boycott should be authorized, that is, 
where a strike occurs in one plant or the 
firm and the work which should have been 
done in that plant or firm is transferred 
to another plant or firm, employees should 
not be required to work thus transferred 
(sec. 8b, 4A). 
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9. The clause providing for 60 days’ notice 
and waiting period should be retained but, 
amended so that a strike is not illegal in 
case the contract is reopened in accordance 
with its terms. The penalty against em- 
ployees engaged in a strike before the 60-day 
period should be repealed (sec. 8D). 

10. Communist oath provision is bene- 
ficial, but the act should be amended to ex- 
tend it to management (sec. 9H). 

11. Check-off limitations should continue 
in force but once a check-off has been au- 
thorized, it should be continued until such 
authorization has been withdrawn, 


CIVIL RIGHTS 


The right of equal opportunity to work, to 
vote, to advance in life and to be pro- 
tected under the law should never be limited 
in any individual because of race, religion, 
color, or country of origin. The Republican 
Party was born in the course of the struggle 
over slavery, the abolition of which was the 
greatest single victory for human rights in 
the course of our country's history. 

Our party was responsible for the adoption 
of the thirteenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth 
amendments, which guarantee basic rights 
of freedom, political participation, due proc- 
ess of law, and equal protection of the laws, 
to all persons without regard to race or color. 
We note that between 1866 and 1875 a Re- 
publican Congress adopted a series of great 
civil rights statutes which to this day con- 
stitute the major Federal legislation on this 
subject. We believe that it is the duty and 
historic destiny of the Republican Party to 
carry forward this struggle for the vindica- 
tion of the basic rights upon which freedom 
and human dignity rest. In our representa- 
tive form of government it is necessary that 
there be equal rights and opportunities for 
every citizen. We believe that civil rights 
to be effectively legislated must be aug- 
mented by a strong program of education 
reaching every titizen. In order to strengthen 
the administration of Federal civil rights 
legislation, and provide for continuous in- 
quiry into civil rights problems we favor: 

1. The enlargement of the Civil Rights 
Section of the Department of Justice and its 
elevation to the status of a full division 
headed by an additional Assistant Attorney 
General. 

2. The establishment of a permanent Com- 
mission on Civil Rights in the executive 
branch of the Government to appraise the 
activities of all governmental agencies 
touching upon civil rights. 

3. The creation of a Joint Congressional 
Committee on Civil Rights to make a con- 
tinuing study of matters relating to civil 
rights and to study means of improving re- 
spect for civil rights. 

4. We favor the adoption of a Federal stat- 
ute making unlawful the requirement for 
the payment of a poll tax as a prerequisite 
to voting in a primary or other election for 
national officers. 

5. The Armed Forces have shown extremely 
fine progress in the area of elimination of 
racial segregation and we are hopeful that 
this progress will continue. 

6. We believe that the congressional in- 
vestigating committees should be required to 
observe improved procedures which would 
assure an individual a fair hearing, includ- 
ing representation by counsel, the oppor- 
tunity to make a statement, a chance to 
cross-examine adverse witnesses and present 
witnesses in his own behalf. 

7. We believe that loyalty oaths, where it 
may be appropriate to require them, should 
not go beyond a forthright pledge of alle- 
giance to the Constitution and laws of the 
United States. 

8. We seek equally financed public-school 
facilities for all citizens, regardless of race, 
color, or creed. 

9. We seek State laws establishing equal 
service in places of public accommodation, 


such as hotels, restaurants, and barber shops, 
without regard to color or creed. 

10. The Senate-cloture rule should be 
amended so that two-thirds of the Senators 
voting can invoke cloture on any measure 
or motion to take up a measure, including 
a motion to change the Senate rules. If it 
is necessary to take a vote, we recommend 
that the Senate remain in session until such 
vote be taken, 

11. We believe the responsibility for em- 
phasizing civil rights, especially as enumer- 
ated here, should fall on both the Federal 
and State level, with State governments tak- 
ing the initiative on matters within their 
jurisdiction. a 

12. We believe a Federal and State law 
should be enacted to deny professional, com- 
mercial, and labor organizations the right to 
exclude prospective members on the basis of 
race, color, creed, national origin, or ancestry. 

13. We favor the adoption of a forthright 
law by which all persons traveling within 
the jurisdiction of the United States shall be 
entirely free from discrimination or segre- 
gation based on race, color, religion, or na- 
tiona?! origin. 


NATIONAL AND DOMESTIC SECURITY 


We demand an effective national mobiliza- 
tion program embodying economy, efficiency, 
flexibility, and long-range scope. 

1. We recommend a program of UMT that 
every man between the ages of 18 and 25 
should have military training with equality 
of sacrifice constituting criteria. 

2. We advocate the expansion and im- 
proved quality of the college ROTC program. 
We hope that smaller schools may benefit 
from this program as well as the large uni- 
versities. 

3. We favor putting IV-F’s physically capa- 
ble of service in a limited capacity either in 
noncombat areas of the Armed Forces or 
essential industry. 

4. We recommend that immediate action 
be taken on the St. Lawrence seaway in 
order to relieve the heavy strain on the 
highways and other seaports in order to 
prepare for any emergency. 


= LOYALTY 


Communism is an international conspiracy 
aiming at world-wide dictatorship and the 
suppression of religious, political, and eco- 
nomic freedoms throughout the world. It 
corrupts ideals, corrodes basic religious teach- 
ings, destroys the fiber of man, and denies 
the existence of God. It is imperative that 
the nations of the world develop new methods 
to offset this frontal attack on civilization. 

We condemn the failure of the adminis- 
tration to recognize the full implications of 
this threat to our security. We deplore the 
dangerous degree to which Communists and 
their fellow wanderers have been employed 
in important Government posts and the fact 
that information vital to our security has 
been made available to alien agents and 
persons of questionable loyalty. We de- 
nounce the soft attitude of this adminis- 
tration toward Government employees and 
officials who hold or support Communist 
attitudes. 

We ask immediate action to bring about— 

A. The complete overhaul of the so-called 
loyalty and security check of Federal per- 
sonnel, 

B. The prompt elimination of all Com- 
munists, fellow wanderers, and Communist 
sympathizers from our Federal payroll. 

C. Closer coordination between our intelli- 
gence agencies, with full use of the facilities 
of the FBI for protecting our security. 

D. We believe that no matter what work 
is done in improving the technical and 
mechanical operations of the Government 
that self-seeking, unprincipled men in Gov- 
ernment positions are the most inefficient 
and present the greatest danger to the wel- 
fare of the United States. 
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CONCLUSION 
To this program we subscribe, confident 
that the overwhelming majority of Ameri- 
cans cherish our heritage of freedom and 
will join us in this crusade to see that it shall 
not perish from the earth. 


A Soldier Who Would Rather Be Right 
Than Chief of Staff 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 28, 1951 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, America can 
ill spare the professional knowledge and 
skill of one of her greatest military 
strategists and leaders of men, Gen. 
Albert C. Wedemeyer, at the very peak 
of his career. His only mistake was 
that he was rizht about the Communists 
in China and his superiors were wrong. 
If he had been wrong, they would have 
forgiven him along with all those whose 
miscalculations have led to such ghastly 
losses of American blood and treasure in 
Asia. Doubtless he would have been pro- 
moted if he had been wrong. But he was 
right—so he was pushed off the team. 
He is too great a man to be hurt by such 
smallness. But what of our country? 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include the following report of General 
Wedemeyer by Ted Landale, appearing 
in the Omaha World-Herald for May 
22, 1951: 

A WEDEMEYER REPORT THAT’s PERSONAL 

(By Ted Landale) 


This is the story of a distinguished pro- 
fessional soldier who would rather be right 
than Chief of Staff. 

It is the story of Omaha's Lt. Gen. Albert 
Coady Wedemeyer, who has asked retire- 
ment this summer, when he will be a mere 54. 

General Wedemeyer is not discussing his 
retirement request. He told John Jarrell, 
chief of the World-Herald’s Washington 
bureau, that he didn't want to be inter- 
viewed, even if Mr. Jarrell should fly to San 
Francisco to see him. On his recent visit 
to Omaha for his mother’s eighty-second 
birthday, he begged off from any contact 
with the press. 

This article was prepared on the record, 
without consultation with General Wede- 
meyer, and without his assistance. 

But the record is pretty clear. 

Before Pearl Harbor, Al Wedemeyer, as a 
major, was America’s ace planner in the 
field of global warfare. After we were in the 
war, as a colonel (temporary) he mapped 
the initial plan of carrying the war to the 
Nazis. His plans were approved by the top 
men of the Anglo-American staff in April of 
1942, but were upset by the “statesmen” 
2 months later. 

However, he remained the “good right arm” 
of Gen. George Catlett Marshall, then Chief 
of Staff, later Secretary of State, and now 
Defense Secretary. 

In 1944, General Wedemeyer was made 
America’s commander in the China theater, 
He was this country’s youngest theater com- 
mander, and made a miraculous record in 
turning the tide against the Japanese in 
China. < 

Great things seemed in store for him. On 
the basis of war-won seniority, accomplish- 
ments and recognition in military circles, 
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he seemed an odds-on favorite to be a future 
Chief of Staff of the United States Army. 


Frequently the Washington date lines 


carried articles about how Colonel Wede- 
meyer was slated to be Chief of Staff. Some 
reports had it that he was actually offered 
the post. 

HIS DIPLOMATIC SIN 


But in his course, General Wedemeyer had 
made an error—if error it be. 

He had declined to play pattycake with 
the Communists in China. He kept telling 
his superiors that Generalissimo Chiang 
Kai-shek was a pretty square shooter and 
not the rascal the fellow travelers in the 
State Department were making him out to 
be. He insisted that the democracies’ only 
hope in China was to back Chiang against 
the Chinese Communists, or the Chinese 
Reds, backed by Russia, would force Chiang 
out of North China and perhaps off the 
Asiatic Continent. 

Time has proven him right about China, 
of course, just as the sorry mess in Europe 
has proven that he was right about how the 
European war should have been conducted. 

It was Henry Clay, referring just a cen- 
tury ago to compromise measures on slavery, 
who made the famous remark: “Sir, I 
would rather be right than President.” 

Obviously, General Wedemeyer has won a 
niche in military history similar to that in 
which Henry Clay envisioned himself in the 
political field. 

And the Wedemeyer place in history will 
be a very special niche. 

Twice in a decade a President of the 
United States found himself at a military- 
diplomatic crossroads, and called on Al Wede- 
meyer as the top American expert to advise 
him as to the correct course. The record 
shows that both times the highest military 
circles backed Al Wedemeyer’s analysis. 

The record also shows that both times the 
President listened to persuasive diplomats 
who didn’t savor the Wedemeyer recommen- 
dations, turned away from the Wedemeyer 
way, pigeonholed the Wedemeyer plans, and 
got the United States in a pickle. 

In one case we let the Russians be the first 
to overrun and grab most of Mitteleuropa, 
with the result that we're on the brink of 
world war III in Europe. 

In the other we lost China to the Commu- 
nist imperialism and got into what seems to 
be a futile war in Korea. 


OFF TO A SLOW START 


What was there in inheritance or training, 
or both, that made Al Wedemeyer such a 
clear thinker and planner for both Europe 
and Asia, whose ways the average American 
seems never able to understand? 

Let’s go back to the beginning, for as the 
twig is bent so is the tree inclined. 

Albert Coady Wedemeyer was born in 
Omaha July 9, 1897, the son of Capt. A. A. 
Wedemeyer, an Army bandmaster. His 
Grandfather Wedemeyer came from Heidels- 
heim, Germany, in 1842 and served with the 
southern forces in the Civil War. His 
Grandfather Coady, who came from County 
Clare, Ireland, a decade earlier, was a noncom 
in the Northern Army. 

So there was quite a bit of Army tradition 
in Al’s background. But it was a bit slow 
in taking hold. 

He grew up like any other North Omaha 
boy of his day, hooked trains on the belt 
line, went swimming in the raw in Carter 
Lake, was just an average student. His 
mother insisted that he practice on the vio- 
lin. He became a pretty fair violinist, by 
compulsion. He and his brother played 
duets. He played a solo (Humoresque) when 
he graduated from the eighth grade at Sara- 
toga School in 1910. 

He went for a couple of years to Omaha 
High (now Central) but it was when the new 
school was a-building, and ireshmen were 
afternoon students only. He didn't do well, 
but did get 90 in Grill. Bored a bit, he quit 


Central, worked for a year at the First Na- 
tional Bank as an office boy, went a year to 
Creighton Prep, then back to the bank. 

He played fullback on a neighborhood foot- 
ball team, and was a pitcher on a neighbor- 
hood baseball team. He suffered a broken 
nose in a boxing exhibition with Robert 
Mitchell, now an Omaha real-estate sales- 
man. This may have been the first cause 
of sinus trouble that har plagued Al Wede- 
meyer most of his life. 

Somehow or other, his desire to go to West 
Point became more intense, so he carried 
book, home and boned for West Point exam- 
inations. Some of his poorest grades in high 
school were in mathematics, which is stressed 
at the Point. 

He tutored in math under Prof. Hugh Gil- 
lespie of Creighton Law School, and went 
ty private military prep school in Washing- 
ton before entering the Point, in 1917. 

He was in one of the classes rushed through 
the Academy because of World War I in a 
matter of months, instead of 4 years, and Al 
Wedemeyer was a long way from the head of 
his class. 

ON TWO CONTINENTS 


Like that other Nebraska lieutenant gen- 
eral, Alfred Maximilian Gruenther, chief of 
staff to General Eisenhower, Al Wedemeyer 
had only one bar on his shoulder for 15 long 


ears. + 

But Al Wedemeyer spent the next two 
decades of peace getting the background that 
was to make him an expert on both Asia and 
Europe. 

In 1923 he went to the Philippines. In 
1925 he married Miss Elizabeth Dade Em- 
bick, daughter of the then Col. S. B. Em- 
bick, a coast artillery officer, who during 
World War II was a lieutenant general and 
was a member of the strategic planning agen- 
cies of the War Department. 

In 1928, Lieutenant Wedemeyer was as- 
signed to the Fifteenth Infantry in Tientsin, 
China. There he studied Chinese. He turned 
down a chance to go into China service 
as a high officer, and returned to the United 
States in 1934, still just a lieutenant. 

But he studied economics, history, air 
power. 

In 1936, Captain Wedemeyer was graduated 
from the General Staff School at Leaven- 
worth, with high honors, in marked contrast 
to his so-so early scholastic records. 

Because of his high rating at Leaven- 
worth, he was chosen to attend the Ger- 
man General Staff School. There, for 2 
years, he was given an insight into the meth- 
ods of battle and campaign planning of the 
German High Command. 

One of his friends there was Alfred Jodl, 
later Col. Gen. Alfred Jodl, often credited 
with being the greatest master mind of the 
German side in World War II. In 1940, after 
the German break-through in France, Jodl 
sent a long letter to Al Wedemeyer explain- 
ing just how it had been done. 


INTO INNER CIRCLE 


Before World War II broke out, Al Wede- 
meyer had a wealth of knowledge both of the 
German military and the Chinese situations, 

The big shots in the War Department 
called him in. What did he know about 
Hitler, Goering, Himmler, etc.? He was a dis- 
appointing witness. He was quite frank. As 
Will Rogers used to say, all he knew about 
the Nazi big shots was what he'd read in the 
papers. But he did know quite a bit about 
German General Staff plans and the ways 
of thinking of some of Germany’s top pro- 
fessional soldiers. No, that wasn’t what was 
wanted—at the time. 

But Brig. Gen. George Marshall, then As- 
sistant Chief of Staff for the War Plans Divi- 
sion, remembered this Captain Wedemeyer, 
who had studied German tactics in Germany. 
And when General Marshall was jumped to 
Chief of Staff in 1939 he called this same 
Captain Wedemeyer to Washington, pro- 
moted him to major, and set him to work on 
war plans. 
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After Pearl Harbor the Wedemeyer esti- 
mates became the basic pattern of the Amer- 
ican war effort. General Marshall took Colo- 
nel Wedemeyer to all Allied conferences on 
planning the fight against the Axis. * 

The Wedemeyer plan was for an invasion 
of Europe across the English Channel in 1943. 
As the world knows, something went wrong 
with those plans. The Allies first invaded 
Africa and then fought up the mountainous 
Italian peninsula, and the European invasion 
was postponed until June 1944. 

What happened? Probably the most com- 
plete account was written by Martin Som- 
mers, foreign editor of the Saturday Evening 
Post, in February 1947, and reprinted in part 
by permission of the Post in the Sunday 
World-Herald of February 9, 1947. The gist 
of that story needs to be retold here. 


CHURCHILL POURS IT ON 


On June 18, 1942, Prime Minister Winston 
Churchill arrived at the White House, with 
the purpose of unselling President Roosevelt 
on the Wedemeyer plan for a 1943 invasion 
across the Channel. 

Mr. Churchill wanted to attack “the soft 
underbelly of Europe,” or from the south. 

He also, of course, wanted to strengthen 
that “lifeline of Empire” through the Medi- 
terranean. Mr. Sommers wrote: 

“The Prime Minister bad only a few after- 
dinner sessions with President Roosevelt 
when, a few minutes after 10 o’clock that 
fateful June night, the White House secre- 
tary began calling all hands, 

“The full complement of the Anglo-Amer- 
ican Supreme Board of Strategy was in at- 
tendance, bulwarked by their most expert 
advisers. At the far end of the giant as- 
sembly room was an easel, with an elaborate 
and detailed map of the world on it. 

“When quiet had settled, the President 
from his chair near the easel invited Mr. 
Churchill to present a strategie review. The 
Prime Minister, complete with cigar, took po- 
sition before the map. He embarked on a 
long and sometimes impassioned argument. 

“He mobilized all the great oratorical and 
histrionic talent he possesess to drive home 
his idea for a great sweep into North Africa 
and up from the Mediterranean through Bel- 
grade and to Warsaw. 

“And as his words flowed and his pointer 
moved across the map in broad strokes, there 
emerged a picture of the Balkans, Italy, and 
most of Europe occupied and controlled by 
the victorious Anglo-American armies, with 
Russia shut out of the Adriatic and the 
Mediterranean, and confined to her prewar 
borders.” 

WEDEMEYER WON AND LOST 


Then Mr. Roosevelt called on General Mar- 
shall. And the Chief of Staff “turned toward 
a tall, lean colonel seated behind him, and 
stated that the colonel (Wedemeyer) would 
state the American case for an all-out cross- 
channel operation in 1943, and against any 
prior diversions.” Mr. Sommers’ descrip- 
tion continues: 

“Wedemeyer proceeded with a restrained 
point-by-point demolition of the Prime Min- 
ister’s argument for a surge from the Medi- 
terranean. Where Churchill had dealt in 
grandiloquent generalities, Wedemeyer re- 
plied in painfully precise specifics. 

“He offered factual and statistical evidence 
to support his contention that the shipping 
available could not give such an offensive 
from the Mediterranean the impetus to 
carry it to Warsaw. He discussed the grim 
character of the terrain. 

“Then Wedemeyer turned to his positives— 
the reasons for an all-out offensive across the 
channel into France, and up through Ger- 
many into Poland, in 1943. He had been liy- 
ing, eating, and sleeping this subject for a 
year. 

“He quoted impressive figures to show how, 
with the war in the Pacific slowed down, we 
would have enough—in shipping, in air 
power, in fire power, and in manpower—or 
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what it would take to do the job in 
19438. 

Some of sie present say they consider 
the evening’s address the . 3 
Winston Churchill ever made. 

“Some of those present during the dra- 
matic debate that fateful evening believe 
that Wedemeyer won the argument on its 
merits as such. 

“Today, some of our ablest military lead- 
ers believe that the North African invasion 
and the whole ghastly Italian campaign were 
unnecessary, and that the dawn of VE-day 

Was delayed with all that means in terms of 
loss of life and national treasure, by our 
failure to attack across the channel in 1943. 
They feel certain that with German lines 
strung out wide and thin against the Rus- 
sians, the Anglo-American armies c@uld 
could have swept through France, over all of 
Germany, and far into Poland, Austria, and 
Czechoslovakia.” 

The Saturday Evening Post thesis was that 
because of President Roosevelt's failure to 
back Colonel Wedemeyer's plan, which had 
the backing of all the American military, 
Russia has the drop on us in Europe today.* 


A VICTORIOUS COMMANDER 


There are a great many versions about why 
Al Wedemeyer was transferred in 1943 to the 
Asiatic theater as deputy chief of staff to 
Lord Louis Mountbatten, the southeast 
Asia commander. 

Certainly both Lord Louis and Mr. Church- 
ill had a chance to get a good opinion of 
the Wedemeyer mettle in the White House 
debate in which they won. At any rate, Mr. 
Churchill told Mr. Roosevelt he wanted a 
top-flight American officer as Mountbatten’s 
right-hand man, that this General Wede- 
meyer seemed to be the man. 

Drew Pearson, the columnist, insists that 
Mr. Churchill wanted Al Wedemeyer out of 
his hair on the conduct of the European war, 
At any rate, when detailed plans for Over- 
lord were drawn up, the man who had started 
the plans was on the opposite side of the 
globe, in an important but not a history- 
making spot. 

And then Gen. “Vinegar” Joe Stilwell got in 
a jangle with Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek 
in China. China's part of the war against 
the Japanese was going badly, Chungking was 
threatened, western Hunan and Kweichow 
were overrun. 

President Roosevelt called General Stilwell 
home, and on 24 hours’ notice Major Gen- 
eral Wedemeyer took over the American 
forces in China and also became chief of 
staff to the Generalissimo. 

He was promoted to lieutenant general, 
youngest in the Army or Air Force. 

It was a hot spot. The Chinese National- 
ists were about done in. Vinegar Joe’s in- 

_sult to the Generalissimo was an interna- 
tional scandal, 

General Wedemeyer got along fine with 
Chiang. So fine that the Generalissimo soon 
accepted an invitation to supper with the 
Wedemeyers. In the oriental orbit where 
“face” is all-important, that was the supreme 
gesture. 

“I was prepared not to like him (Chiang) 
when I went over there,” General Wede- 
meyer told a committee of Congress some 
years later. “I had heard so many confliet- 
ing stories about him.” 

In China were two American forces, Gen, 
Clair Chennault’s fliers, the Flying Tigers, 


The Churchill oratory, which prevailed 
over the Wedemeyer logic, was later defeated 
by a few grunts from good old Joe Stalin. 
When it came time to follow up the North 
African and Sicilian invasions with a land- 
ing in the Balkans as was Mr, Churchill’s 
strategy, the Kremlin objected that the Bal- 
kans were the Russia orbit, and Mr. Roose- 
velt backed the Russian view, returning— 
a year late—to the channel invasion plans, 
But this sequel is not a part of this Wede- 
meyer report. f 


and several thousand American soldiers. And 
300 divisions of defeated, defeatist Chinese. 

China was blockaded. Most of her land 
was occupied by the Japanese. Her indus- 
trial potential was so low that General 
Wedemeyer persuaded Chiang and his Min- 
ister of War, Chen Cheng, that it was folly 
to try to keep so many soldiers in the field 
on such limited supply. 

Soon the size of Chiang’s army was cut 
down, and in 6 months a corps of elite 
Chinese troops began to take shape. Three 
Chinese Nationalist armies began to chase 
the Japanese back on the road to Tokyo. 

“Behind the resurgent Chinese armies,” 
said Time magazine on June 1, 1945, “was 
the cool, clear, organizing, and strategic 
brain of a tall, tactful American, the com- 
mander of all the United States forces in 
China and Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek’s 
chief of staff.” 

But even while General Wedemeyer was 
forging victory over the Japanese in China, 
a new and far more important battle was 
beginning to take shape. 


POST-VJ-DAY MOVES 


The Communist plan to take over China 
was moving apace. 

General Wedemeyer saw it for what it 
was, a totalitarian move inimical to the best 
interests of the United States. He saw 
Chiang Kai-shek for what he was, as he told 
a congressional committee late in 1947: 

“It doesn’t matter whether Chiang Kai- 
shek is a benevolent despot—which he is—or 
a Republican or a Democrat. The fact is, 
the man has fought communism all his life. 
He stood by us an an ally in the war when he 
might have accepted favorable peace terms 
from Japan in 1944. 

“I personally think he (Chiang) is a fine 
character. He is the logical leader of China 
today. He needs our help and he should get 
it.” 

At no stage of this China analysis business 
did General Wedemeyer step off on the deep 
end on his own, go counter to official military 
opinion. In fact, way back in March of 1944, 
the Chiefs of Staff had sent to our State De- 
partment a report, based upon 2,500 indi- 
vidual in-the-field reports, which made it 
clear that communism in China was a cat's- 
paw of Russia, and that the State Depart- 
ment erred in reading it as agrarian reform. 

Not only was this Chiefs of Staff report 
suppressed—as was the Wedemeyer report 3 
years later—but in this instance our diplo- 
matic representatives in the Far East were 
cabled to disregard the Chiefs of Staffs’ ad- 
vice, and to substitute the personal recom- 
mendation of Henry Wallace, then vice- 
president. 
around the world and was about to settle all 
the world’s scores to his own and Stalin's 
satisfaction. 

General Chennault in his memoirs tells 
how General Wedemeyer carried on after VJ- 
day: 

“Wedemeyer continued a firm and con- 
structive policy. Collapse of Japan found 
the Generalissimo’s armies still in south and 
west China, far from vital ports and indus- 
trial centers. Chinese Communist armies, in 
contrast, lay along the lower Yangtze Valley 
and near all major centers of north China. 

“But in this race to relieve the Japanese, 
the United Stetes provided air lift that en- 
abled the Generalissimo’s armies to leapfrog 
Communist forces in their path and occupy 
the key cities. Navy transports later moved 
other Chinese divisions to Manchuria ports 
to begin occupation of the vital area. 

“To his everlasting credit, Wedemeyer di- 
agnosed the situation accurately and acted 
with promptness and decision to avert this 
initial Communist crisis and prevent the 
Chinese Communists from taking over con- 
trol of China’s key areas frbm the Japanese.” 

After a summer of diplomatic maneuver- 
ing, civil war broke out into the open again 
in October 1945. It was then that President 
Truman called General Marshall out of re- 


Henry had made a fiying trip . 
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tirement to head the year-long Marshall mis- 
sion to China. 

General Marshall's brief case was stuffed 
with State Department directives on how he 
must get the Chinese Communists and Na- 
tionalists to lie down in the.same political 
bed. General Marshall also had the advice 
of two of his close personal friends—Wede- 
meyer who was Chiang’s friend, and Stilwell 
who was Chiang's sworn enemy. 

General Chennault writes: “Unfortunately, 
he (Marshall) accepted Stilwell's version of 
China and China’s leadership almost at face 
value.” 

CANCELED AMBASSADORSHIP 


General Marshall, on his first trip to China, 
is said to have told General Wedemeyer that 
he was going to recommend that the Presi- 
dent appoint him (Wedemeyer) as Ambas- 
sador to China. 

General Wedemeyer begged off. He said 
he had got along well with the Generalissimo 
during the war, and believed he could do so 
again, but that he would prefer to remain 
in the Army. General Marshall is said to 
have agreed General Wedemeyer's choice was 
best. 

A bit later, however, General Marshall is 
said to have again summoned General Wede- 
meyer, stated the situation had changed, 
asked him to accept the Ambassadorship. 
General Wedemeyer asked him, “Is it an or- 
der?” General Marshall: “It is an order.” 
General Wedemeyer agreed to take it for a 
year. 

Meanwhile, General Wedemeyer had come 
home and learned a lot more about the State 
Department policy toward China. Friends 
say he was unhappy about the impending 
assignment, that he considered it the end 
of his military career, that he feared State 
Department, directives would give him a 
hopeless task. 

But, being a good soldier, he purchased a 
thousand-dollar ambassadorial wardrobe 
from a New York tailor who specialized in 
diplomatic striped pants, and awaited orders. 

No one was more relieved than he—his 
friends declare—when suddenly a 70-year- 
old missionary, Leighton Stuart, was ap- 
pointed to the Ambassadorship? The reason? 
Most of the correspondents had it. General 
Marshall had notified the State Department 
that the Chinese Communists didn’t like 
that man Wedemeyer. 

General Marshall told General Wedemeyer 
that the State Department would remuner- 
ate him for the wardrobe. 

But, when General Wedemeyer notified 
State he would send in his now unneeded 
striped pants, State told him to keep them, 
They're still around somewhere in moth- 
balls. 

This was in July 1946. General Wede- 
meyer was assigned to command the Second 
Army at Fort Meade, Md. 


TRUMAN SUMMONS WEDEMEYER 


In the meantime, to quote General Chen- 
nault: “The Marshall mission forced a truce 
to the Chinese civil war at a time when the 
Central Government forces were winning. 
When the Generalissimo naturally balked at 
endorsing a policy that meant miiltary dis- 
aster for his forces, Marshall applied pres- 
sure in the Stilwell manner by shutting off 
the flow of all American military aid to China, 
including war surplus bought and paid for 
by the Chinese. 

“Marshall also extracted a promise from 
the Generalissimo not to use the Chinese 
Air Force against the Communists on the 
grounds that this would constitute ‘offen- 
sive action.’ Restricting the Chinese Air 
Force deprived the Generalissimo of his most 
potent weapon. 

“The truce sponsored and pushed by Mar- 
shall, with all the diplomatic resources of the 
United States at his disposal, forced the 


` generalissimo to halt his anti-Communist 


offensive at a time when it was on the verge 
of wiping out large bodies of Chinese Com- 
munist troops.” 
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The Communists, extracted from defeat, 
were later armed with weapons the Russians 
had seized from Japanese stockpiles in Man- 
churia, booty appraised as sufficient to sup- 
ply a million men for 10 years of fighting. 
Meanwhile the United States refused arms 
to Chiang. When ecivn war was resumed, 
Chiang began to lose in the north. 

It was then, in the early summer of 1947, 
that President Truman called upon General 
Wedemeyer to go to China and figure a way 
out of the mess our patty-cake diplomacy 
had got us into. 

“You will proceed to China without delay 
for the purpose of making an appraisal of 
the political, economic, psychological, and 
military situations—current and projected,” 
wrote President Truman in his directive to 
General Wedemeyer. “When your mission 
to China is completed you will proceed on 
& brief trip to Korea to make an appraisal 
of the situation there. 

General Wedemeyer took along a battery 
of experts, buttoned up his report, turned it 
over to the administration. It was sup- 
pressed, and its suppression became a na- 
tional scandal, especially as the Chinese civil 
war continued to go in favor of the now well- 
armed Communists. General Wedemeyer 
was made Director of Plans and Operations, 
at the Pentagon. 

When portions of the Wedemeyer report 
were made public, 2 years late, it was found 
to contain General Wedemeyer’s specific 
recommendations of economic and military 
aid to Chiang Kai-shek—and also, in line 
with State Department directives, recom- 
mendations for internal Chinese Nationalist 
political and economic reform. 

Not included in the report, however, was 
one phase of the Wedemeyer mission, 
Chiang so trusted General Wedemeyer that 
he is said to have asked Washington to loan 
him General Wedemeyer again. And Chiang 
is said to have proposed that General Wede- 
meyer was not only to be chief of staff or 
boss of the Chinese Nationalist Armies, but 
also be an economic czar in a Chinese post 
similar to that held by Economic Mobilizer 
Charles E. Wilson in the United States today. 

Washington, needless to say, would have 
none of it. 

While the Wedemeyer report was buried in 
State, all the king’s horses couldn’t drag the 
contents thereof from Al Wedemeyer. He 
strictly obeyed the orders of silence. 

Whether he personally broke with General 
Marshall, who had knuckled down to the 
State Department pinkos on his mission and 
was now Secretary of State, is not on the 
record, although the majority of the Wash- 
ington correspondents concluded that he 
had. 


At any rate, it was narrated in Congress 
that he once refused to sign his name to a 
State Department-prepared document that 
he believed false, despite advice he would 
“give offense to the President” if he didn't 
sign. But it hardly seems possible that a 
President would insist a responsible official 
sign his name to anything he did not believe. 

THE SUPPRESSION DEBATE 

Why was the Wedemeyer report on China 
so long suppressed? Why were two Wede- 
meyer reports on Korea even longer sup- 
pressed—for early in 1949 President Truman 
again sent General Wedemeyer on a secret 
mission to the Far East to sum up the Korean 
situation? And again history has shown he 
called the turn. 

General Marshall said the China report was 
suppressed because General Wedemeyer had 
recommended a five-nation trusteeship of 
Manchuria, and such a suggestion would have 
been offensive to the Generalissimo. 

In the Wedemeyer report, the General had 
taken cognizance of this possibility in these 
words: 

“Initially, China might interpret guardian- 
ship or trusteeship (of Manchuria) as an 
infringement upon her sovereignty. But 


the urgency of the matter should encourage 
a realistic view of the situation. If these 
steps are not taken by China, Manchuria 
may be drawn into the Soviet orbit, despite 
United States aid, and lost, perhaps per- 
manently, to China.” 

Chiang himself could not agree to the 
Manchuria trusteeship, as a matter of face. 
He made no pubic comment on this Wede- 
meyer recommendation. 

General Wedcmeyer’s fears have been con- 
firmed. Manchuria war taken over by the 
Communists and used as a springboard for 
advances into all of China, an as a base for 
the Korean war as well. 


TO A PLEASANT VALHALLA 


It was on August 24, 1949, about 6 months 
after his second Korean report, that Gen- 
eral Wedemeyer was transferred to command 
of the Sixth Army, at San Francisco. 

General Marshall testified before a con- 
gressional committee that this was a very 
nice and a very important job, and that 
General Wedemeyer had asked for it. 

There were obvious reasons why General 
Wedemeyer should wish to get out of Wash- 
ington. In 1949 he was the only man in 
high military places—except Gen. Douglas 
MacArthur—swimming against the admin- 
istration tide of appeasement of commu- 
1 ism in Asia, 

Now General Wedemeyer was alone in 
Washington, in opposing State Department 
policy. The rest of the military, which ini- 
tially had supported his view, had run out 
on him. Why not take the Presidio post, 
a pleasant Valhalla where an old soldier— 
although General Wedemeyer is not old— 
could look out over the Golden Gate and 
reflect? 

But this explanation of his transfer to 
the Presidio does not tell why, when war 
broke out 10 months later in the Orient, a 
war that is costing this country tens of 
thousands of casualties, General Wedemeyer, 
our No. 1 expert on matters relating to con- 
tinental Asia, should still be left on the 
sidelines. 

But this is speculative. We promised to 
keep this Wedemeyer report (small r, Mr. 
Printer) strictly on the record. And as Al 
Wedemeyer's record is unfinished, so must 
this piece be. 


Resignation of George J. Schoeneman as 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT R. O’CONOR 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, June 28, 1951 


Mr. O'CONOR. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a statement 
prepared by me regarding the announce- 
ment of the resignation of Mr. George 
J. Schoeneman as Commissioner of In- 
ternal Revenue. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Announcement of the resignation of Mr. 
George J. Schoeneman as Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue will be greeted with regret 
by all who have been privileged to come in 
contact with him. That his resignation was 
accepted “with the greatest reluctance” by 
the President of: the United States is a 
deserved tribute to a devoted and most 
capable official. 

In his 42 years of public service, Mr. 
Schoeneman won his way by outstanding 
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merit to a post of high importance. All 
along the line, and notably-in his position 
as head of the Internal Revenue Service, he 
impressed his fellow employees and the 
public he served so well as a man of integrity 
and unusual ability. 

Forty-two years of faithful service merit 
recognition of themselves. In Mr. Schoene- 
man's case, the “added something” which 
he brought to the everyday performance of 
his duties, his unfailing regard for the rights 
of others, and his unswerving fidelity to 
American ideals and principles place him on 
a particularly high plane among the many 
devoted servants who have made of their 
Government service a career of distinction. 

The one possible solace attendant upon 
his P rae from the scene of Government 
is that he will have a worthy successor in 
the person of Mr. John B. Dunlap, who has 
been named by the President to take over 
the vacant post on August 1. Mr. Dunlap 
has seen long and efficient service with the 
Bureau, as a deputy collector, and more 
recently as head of the “racket squad” now 
charged with checking the returns of 
gemblers and racketeers suspected of cheat- 
ing on their tax returns. 

From my long and pleasant association 
with Mr. Schoeneman, and from a knowl- 
edge of Mr. Dunlap's capabilities gained in 
the activities of the Senate Crime Investi- 
gating Committee, I can say in all truth that 
Mr. Schoeneman has been a public servant 
who can stand as a model in this respect, 
while Mr. Dunlap is in every way worthy to 
be entrusted with the responsibilities of this 
important post of Government. 


Nomadic Republicans Merit Scornful 
Comment of Opposition Party 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL W. SHAFER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 28, 1951 


Mr. SHAFER. Mr. Speaker, in his 
eulogistic biography of President Tru- 
man entitled “The Man of Independ- 
ence,” Mr. Jonathan Daniels makes one 
statement which merits the thoughtful 
attention of my Republican colleagues. 

Referring to Republican manifesta- 
tions of “‘me-too-ism” in the 1944 Presi- 
dential campaign, repeated in the 1948 
contest, Mr. Daniels comments: 

It was, Truman thought and Roosevelt be- 
fore him, a clear unwillingness to face the 
issues upon which modern men differed in 
the United States. 


I am not particularly interested in the 
motives which prompted this comment 
by Mr. Daniels, or which prompted the 
views he attributes to Messrs. Roosevelt 
and Truman, I do not especially care 


whether this statement reflects a genu- 


ine concern over a return to the sound 
American principle of a vigorous two- 
party system—although I am skeptical 
of such concern from that quarter—or 
whether the comment was intended 
merely as a jibe and taunt at Republican 
pusillanimity. 

But I am deeply concerned over the 
fact that the statement has an all too 
obvious basis in the Republican record 
and that not infrequently a minority of 
Republican Members of this House give 
validity to this sorry indictment, From 
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time to time a minority of vagabond, 
nomadic Republicans do demonstrate a 
clear unwillingness to face the issues 
upon which modern men differ in the 
United States. From time to time a mi- 
nority of Republicans in this House fail 
to take a Republican stand on those 
issues and fall short of the forthright, 
courageous, and clear-cut Republican- 
ism which even New Deal and Fair Deal 
leaders dare them to display. 

Ordinarily I would be most reluctant 
to seem to judge any of my Republican 
colleagues’ actions by my conscience. 
I certainly have no desire to impugn 
motives. 

But when the deviation of Republi- 
cans from Republican principles be- 
comes so obvious and pronounced that 
it receives, and fully merits, the scorn- 
ful comment of opposition party lead- 
ers; when it does in truth reflect a clear 
unwillingness to face the issues upon 
which men differ in the United States; 
when it deprives a powerful and growing 
public sentiment of revolt and indigna- 
tion of the effective and decisive voice 
in the Nation’s councils to which that 
sentiment is entitled, it is necessary to 
speak bluntly. And it is possible to 
speak with the assurance that the criti- 
cism is based on more substantial 
grounds than merely personal differ- 
ences of opinion, judgment, or view- 
point. 

What is involved in these compromis- 
ing actions, in these vaccilations, in this 
lack of firmness when the issues are 
clearly drawn, transcends both personal 
and party fortunes. What is involved is 
the good of the Nation. As a Repub- 
lican I refuse to be less outspoken and 
concerned about the situation than 
Franklin Roosevelt, Harry Truman, or 
Jonathan Daniels professed to be. 

Right here I should like to set a prece- 
dent of sorts. This is a nonelection 
year, but in spite of that fact I should 
like to quote a few lines from the party 
platform adopted by the last Republi- 
can national convention. In the party’s 
1948 platform there is recorded this 
pledge: 

In domestic affairs, we propose * 
the maintenance of Federal finances in a 
healthy condition and continuation of the 
efforts so well started by the Republican 
Congress to reduce the enormous burden of 
taxation in order to provide incentives for 
the creation of new industries and new jobs, 
and to bring relief from inflation. * * * 
And in order that the State and local gov- 
ernments may be able to assume their sepa- 
rate responsibilities, the Federal Govern- 
ment shall as soon as practicable withdraw 
or reduce those taxes which can be best ad- 
ministered by local governments, with par- 
ticular consideration of excise and inheri- 
tance taxes, 


And I also quote briefly from the 
“Statement of Republican Principles 
and Objectives,” adopted by the Repub- 
lican Members of the House and Senate 
and concurred in by the members of the 
Republican National Committee on Feb- 
ruary 6, 1950: 

Liberty cannot breathe the air of bank- 
ruptey and live. 

Reckless and extravagant spending by the 
Federal Government, as now advocated by 
the Democratic Administration, with recur- 


ring annual deficits or continually increas- 
ing taxes, can result only in disaster and 
ruin for our country. It will further 
cheapen the dollar, rob the wage earner, 
impoverish the farmer, and destroy the sav- 
ings, insurance and investments of millions 
of people. Therefore we urge: 

A. An end of deficit spending and a return 
to a balanced budget. 

B..That Federal spending be materially 
reduced. 

C. The achievement of efficiency and econ- 
omy in Government especially by adoption 
of measures along the lines of the Hoover 


report. 
D. A policy of general tax reduction to be 


accomplished as rapidly as reduction in Fed- 
eral expenditures will permit. 


These are fine professions. These are 
objectives still valid despite problems 
created by the Korean war. Indeed, 
these are objectives which, particularly 
in the nonmilitary, nondefense fields, 
become immensely more imperative just 
because of military and defense necessi- 
ties. If firmly adhered to, these dec- 
larations reflect a clear willingness to 
face issues upon which men differ in the 
United States. 

I recall these Republican pledges for 
a specific purpose. I offer them as the 
backdrop for the happenings of last Fri- 
day, a black Friday in the history of this 
House and in the record of a minority of 
nomadic vagabond Republicans. 

On that black Friday this House 
adopted a tax bill—H. R. 4473—calling 
for an unprecedented tax increase of 
$7,200,000,000. 

The vote on passage of that bill was 
233 to 160. 

The 233 “yea” votes included 36 Re- 
publican Members, 18 percent of the to- 
tal Republican membership of the 
House. 

These 36 Republican votes came close, 
embarrassingly close, to being the deci- 
sive factor in that vote. Only by the 
narrowest of margins did they escape 
responsibility for the passage of this un- 
precedented tax bill, and by casting 
their votes in favor of the bill they dis- 
regarded the commitments of the Re- 
publican Party made in its 1948 plat- 
form and reaffirmed in the February 6, 
1950, policy statement of Republican 
Members of Congress. 

Had these 36 Republican Members 
voted in accordance with these party 
commitments, and had the votes of the 
other Members been unchanged, the tax 
bill would have carried by the scant 
margin of 1 vote instead of by the mar- 
gin of 73 votes. 

I invite the attention of my Republi- 
can colleagues to some noteworthy 
facts: i 

Of the 36 Republican Members who 
voted for the tax bill, 30 were Members 
of this House during the tax-cutting, 
budget-balancing Republican Eightieth 
Congress. 

Of the 36 Republican Members who 
voted for the tax bill, 30 were Members 
of this House in June 1948 at the time 
the Republican national convention 
adopted its tax-reduction pledge, and 6 
of these 30 were delegates or alternates 
to that convention. 

Of the 36 Republican Members who 
voted for the tax bill, 28 were successful 
candidates for reelection on November 2, 
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1948, and 1 was an unsuccessful candi- 
date for reelection, all running on the 
ticket of the party committed in its plat- 
form to a program of tax reduction, 

Of the 36 Republican Members who 
voted last Friday for the administration 
tax bill, 30 were Members of this House 
on February 6, 1950, when the Republi- 
can Members of Congress adopted their 
policy declaration pledging economy and 
tax reduction. 

And there are additional facts which 
make even more inexplicable the vote 
last week of these Republican Members 
who had served in the Republican Eight- 
ieth Congress. 

Only one of these Republicans voted 
against the Republican income-tax-re- 
duction bill which passed the House on 
March 27, 1947, by a vote of 273 to 137. 

Only one of these Republicans voted 
against the motion to pass this income- 
tax-reduction bill over the President’s 
veto, an effort which fell short of the 
required two-thirds vote—238 to 137—on 
June 17, 1947. 

Only one of these Republicans voted 
against the second Republican income- 
tax-reduction bill introduced in 1947, 
which bill passed the House on July 8 of 
that year by a 302-to-112 vote. 

Only one of these Republicans voted 
against passing this bill over the Presi- 
dent’s veto, which was successfully ac- 
complished on July 18, 1947, by a 299- 
to-.08 vote. 

Only one of these Republicans voted 
against the 1948 Republican income-tax- 
reduction bill which carried, on February 
2 of that year, by 297 to 120. 

And only two of these Republicans 
voted against passing this bill over the 
President’s veto, accomplished on April 
2, 1948, by a top-heavy 311-to-88 vote. 

All of which makes it even more de- 
plorable that at this late date these 
same Republicans should have wearied 
in welldoing. 

There is further irony in this devia- 
tion, in this reversal of their past record. 

In his keynote address as permanent 
chairman of the 1948 Republican Na- 
tional Convention, the distinguished mi- 
nority leader, Mr. MARTIN, said, apropos 
of the tax relief voted by the Eightieth 
Congress: 

It was evident to all that a free economy 
could not last long with taxes taking more 
than one-fourth of the national income. 


A few days ago, just before the vote 
in this House on the 1951 tax bill, the 
distinguished minority leader said in a 
public statement: 

When approximately one-third of a citi- 
zen’s income is seized by Government, the 
citizen is no longer free and independent, 
He must look to Government for help. He, 
along with 149,000,000 other Americans, has 
become what the Socialists wanted—an in- 
cipient ward of the state. 


Note, if you please, the upward revi- 
sion, within 3 years, from one-fourth to 
one-third. And note, also, that by vot- 
ing for the administration’s tax bill the 
36 Republican Members went on record 
as supporting this increase in the propor- 
tion of Government expropriation. 

But the bitterest irony of all relates to 
another comment of the minority leader 
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in the statement he issued prior to the 
vote on the 1951 tax bill. He said: 

What the Eightieth Congress did this 
Congress can do, if the Democratic leader- 
ship which controls this Congress has the 
courage to doit. What this Congress should 
do is start a revolt, and start it now. We 
must stop confiscatory taxation and stop 
nonessential spending. 


Eleven Members on the other side of 
the aisle, all honor to them, did revolt. 
Eleven Members on the other side of the 
aisle voted against this iniquitous tax 
bill. Yet more than three times that 
number of Republicans—most of whom 
had contributed to the tax-reduction 
accomplishments of the Republican 
Eightieth Congress—voted for the tax 
bill, It is a disconcerting lapse. 

I call attention to one further com- 
ment made by the distinguished minor- 
ity leader in his statement the other 
day: 

If the Congress doesn’t start the revolt 


this year, the American people will next 
year. 


No one should be more chilled by this 
warning than the 36 Republicans who 
defaulted on their obligation—and the 
obligation of Congress—to an angry, tax- 
ridden American people. 

These 36 Republican Members voted 
for this tax bill despite the fact that ac- 
tion on the bill was entirely premature— 
with some $70,000,000,000 of the 1951-52 
budget still to be acted on, and with no 
substantial progress made, either in this 
or the other House, on a reduction of 
nonessential expenditures. 

These 36 Republican Members voted 
for this tax bill despite the incontro- 
vertible fact that Government spending, 
more than any other single factor, is the 
fire under the steaming teakettle of 
national inflation. 

These 36 Republican Members voted 
for this tax bill despite the long-estab- 
lished administration record that the 
more taxes the Congress votes the more 
the administration spends—and will 
spend. 

It was a very heavy responsibility in- 
deed which these 36 Republican Members 
assumed by their abandonment of Re- 
publican principles, by their departure 
from Republican commitments, and by 
the reversal, on the part of so many of 
them, of their own previous tax-reduc- 
tion records—all of which might very 
well have proved the decisive factor in 
the House’s action on this bill. 

This House faces another crucial issue 
this week. 

It is the fundamental issue of whether 
this Nation is going to perpetuate the 
absurdity that inflation can be prevented 
or controlled by dealing with symptoms 
instead of causes. 

It is the issue of whether intelligent, 
thoughtful men really believe that the 
millions of different prices in our econ- 
omy can be controlled, can be arbitrarily 
adjusted so as to be kept in proper rela- 
tionship to each other, and can be re- 
vised and rerevised by governmental di- 
rective and fiat as rapidly as changes 
occur in economic conditions affecting 
those prices. 


It.is the issue of whether we continue 
to delude ourselves, and continue the 
attempt to delude the American people, 
with the theory that economic laws as 
fundamental and immutable as the law 
of gravity can be abrogated by act of 
Congress. 

It is the issue of more and more regi- 
mentation versus the recapture of free- 
dom in this country. 

It is the issue of whether we are going 
to perpetuate and enlarge a price-con- 
trols system which, in the words of the 
former economic stabilization director, 
Dr. Alan Valentine, has been infused by 
the cdministration with a ward-heeler, 
city hall” type of politics, and which is 
dedicated to the objective of vote con- 
trol rather than price control. 

Let every Republican Member of this 
House—especially in view of the break- 
down of party responsibility on the tax 
bill last week—give earnest thought to 
the question of whether the growing 
sentiment of protest and revolt among 
the American people against these pol- 
icies is to have a clear and firm voice in 
this House. 

Let every Republican Member of this 
House give earnest thought to the crucial 
question of whether the American people 
are going to find a medium of expression 
on these issues where they are entitled to 
expect to find that effective medium. 

We dare not again demonstrate a clear 
unwillingness to face the issues upon 
which modern men differ in the United 
States. Let all Republican Members 
heed the admonition of old: “For if the 
trumpet give an uncertain sound, who 
shall prepare himself to the battle?” 


Family Farm Study 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LINDLEY BECKWORTH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 28, 1951 


Mr. BECKWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I 
enclose some letters that show this study 
to be timely: 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, D. C., June 27, 1951. 
Hon. LINDLEY BeckworrH, 
House of Representatives. 

Deak Mr. BeckwortH: During recent 
months it has become abundantly clear that 
our United States pattern of land tenure 
and family farming should be used as an 
American export of hope in our world-wide 
struggle against Communist expansion. But 
if democracy is to be a continuing source of 
hope to rural people elsewhere in the world, 
democracy must continue to advance in our 
own rural areas—we must hold the mirror 
up to ourselves. Secretary Brannan and I 
feel strongly the need for all farm organiza- 
tions and public institutions concerned with 
agriculture to unite in a definite, vigorous 
program to strengthen family farming in 
America. 

The purpose of this letter is to inform you 
of the steps we are taking in that direction. 

With the aid of representatives from farm 
and church organizations and the land- 
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grant colleges, we have initiated a Nation- 
wide study of the Department’s policies and 
programs with a view to determining (1) 
programs already well adapted to the need 
of family farmers, including the making of 
their greatest contribution to defense pro- 
duction at a minimum of cost for the serv- 
ices rendered; (2) programs which should be 
discontinued; and (3) programs and policies 
which should be changed to adapt them to 
family farm needs in the mobilization pe- 
riod. 

As the first step in this review, at the re- 
quest of the Secretary there has been cre- 
ated a family farm policy review commit- 
tee made up of agricultural leaders from 
outside the Department as well as Depart- 
ment people. We invited each of the major 
farm and church organizations to designate 
representatives to participate in this com- 
mittee. Under the committee’s supervision, 
task groups were assigned to make prelimi- 
nary reviews of and policies of 
each agency, which have now been consoli- 
dated into a provisional report and tenta- 
tive recommendations to be used as a basis 
for the most widespread study and discus- 
sion we can obtain. 

Copies of the provisional report are being 
made available in every county in the United 
States, with the assistance of farm and 
church groups requested in obtaining its 
widespread consideration through neighbor- 
hood meetings and discussion groups. 

We have asked our State and county agri- 
cultural mobilization committees to act as 
clearinghouses for getting reports and rec- 
ommendations from farmers and farm 
groups during the next few months, but have 
also invited farm and church groups to con- 
sider and make recommendations on the 
policy review in any way they see fit. 

I am enclosing for your information a 
copy of the provisional report, a copy of a 
pamphlet entitled “The Family Farm’s Fu- 
ture” that explains our purpose in this re- 
view, together with a copy of the agricultural 
mobilization memorandum setting forth 
procedures for carrying out the policy review 
at the State and county levels. 

I want to emphasize that the report is 
intended merely as a starting point for the 
widest possible consideration and discussion 
by farmers and farm groups throughout the 
Nation. From such discussion we hope to 
evolve final recommendations reflecting the 
broadest possible cross-section of the opin- 
ions and ideas of American farmers them- 
selves. 

We believe such an appraisal will make a 
valuable and constructive contribution to 
the future guidance of the Department, and 
to the eventual formulation of improved 
national policies for the well-being of Amer- 
ican agriculture. 

Both the Secretary and I will welcome any 
suggestions you may care to make toward 
furtherance of such objectives. 

Sincerely yours, 
C. J. MCCORMICK, 
Under Secretary. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
PRODUCTION AND MAR- 
KETING ADMINISTRATION, 
Quitman, Tex., May 29, 1950. 
Hon. LINDLEY BeckworrTH, 
New House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN: This is in reference 
to your letter, dated May 13, 1950, to the 
Wood County PMA Committee. 

We have approximately 400 peanut pro- 
ducers in the county. The least number of 
acres each producer can afford to grow is 
2 acres. We have about 150 producers who 
received allotments of less than 2 acres. 
Of those growers having allotments of less 
than 2 acres, there will be about 25 or 50 
who will cease to grow peanuts, I do not 
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believe there will be any to cease to farm 
for themselves, The number of new pro- 
ducers were 35 and the number of acres dis- 
tributed was 21.4 acres and the average to 
each was 0.6 of an acre. 

The excess acreage (for oil) up to the 
1947 picked and threshed will help at least 
150 to 200 producers in Wood County. (I 
am told today, June 5, 1950, by Mr. Akers, 
that peanuts for edible purposes are worth 
$200 to $220 a ton and for oil purposes from 
$100 to $120 a ton.) [Part added in paren- 
theses by LINDLEY BECKWORTH.|] 

Hoping the above is the desired informa- 
tion, I am 

Yours very truly, 
Roy E. BARNETT, 

Secretary, Wood County PMA Committee. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
PRODUCTION AND Mar- 
KETING ADMINISTRATION, 
Quitman, Tez., April 10, 1950. 
Hon. LINDLEY Beck won TR, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN: This is in reference 
to your letter of April 5, 1950, to the county 
committee. 

(1) The number of farmers receiving 5 
acres of cotton or less was 1,243. (2) The 
number of new producers that applied for 
allotments was 340. (3) The acreage that 
was available to distribute among the new 
producers was 300. (4) Each producer re- 
ceived from 1 acre to 1.1 acres. (5) The 
number of zero allotments was 10. (6) The 
percent of new producers regarded as gen- 
uine farmers was 83 percent (300) applica- 
tions. 

The number of applications left from item 
2, less item 5, less item 6, consisted of 30 
applications that did not meet the necessary 
eligibility requirements. 

If you desire further information please 
advise. 

Yours very truly, 
Roy E. BARNETT, 
Secretary of Wood County PMA. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
PRODUCTION AND MARKETING 
ADMINISTRATION, 
De Ridder, La., May 22, 1950. 
Mr. LINDLEY BecKworTH, 
Congress of the United States, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 
DEAR CONGRESSMAN BECKWORTH: In refer- 
ence to your letter of May 18, 1950, listcd 
below is a tabulation to your questionnaire, 
Thank you for your interest in peanut and 
cotton farmers. 
Very truly yours, 
T. SHELBY OAKES, 
Administrative Officer, Beauregard 
Parish Production and Marketing 


Administration, 
Peanuts, 1950 

Number of peanut producers 67 
Number of peanut acres he can economi- 

COS OOW nanan aa a a 5 
Number of producers received allotment 

less than 5 acres 60 
Number of producers received allotment 

less than 2 acres 47 


Number of producers received less than 
2 acres that will cease to grow 


JJ eget cnc O ERE 25 
Number of producers that will cease to 
farm for themselves a 
Number of new producers applied Tor 
allotment in 1950—— 3 
How many acres did you have to 
onal RE 2a eens, 5.9 
Approximately how much did they re- 
At Ot p i N 5.9 
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DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
PRODUCTION AND MARKETING 
ADMINISTRATION, 
De Ridder, La., June 1, 1950. 
Dear Sm: Please find enclosure for your 
attention. 
Yours very truly, 
T. SHELBY OAKEs, 


Parish Administrative Officer, 
County Committee of Beauregard 
County. 


Cotton, 1950 


1, Cotton producers in Beauregard 
ty vba aaa Sc RE RE St 307 

2. Farmers receiving 5 acres or less 
——TT—T—T—T—T—T—T—T—T—T—T—T—T—T— 272 
3. New producers applied for acreage. 150 

4. Acreage to distribute among new 
C 415 
5. Acreage each received...........- 2.0-3.4 
6. Farmers receiving zero acreage 13 

7. Percent of new producers regarded 
as genuine farmers - 90 

8. a. Acreage the new cotton amend- 
ment helped new producers 0 
Old c 0 

9. Number of producers receiving less 

than 5 acres that will probably 
grow no cotton 15 

10. Number of farmers that will cease 
to farm for themselves —— = 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
PRODUCTION AND MARKETING 
ADMINISTRATION, 
Canton, Tez., March 20, 1950. 
O. L. HAPTONSTALL, 
Fruitvale, Tez. 

Dear Sm: This is to advise that the county 
committee finds it necessary to set up a zero 
allotment on the above farm serial number. 
Since we had 600 applications for new grower 
allotments and only 427.7 acres of cotton, 
you can see that the average allotment would 
have been 0.7 of an acre if all approved for 
allotments. The county committee ap- 
proved 257 farms for new grower allotment 
with an average allotment of 1.7 acres. In 
view of the above facts we cannot see that 
you have been done any disservice by disap- 
proval of your application. 

Any appeal from the above must be made 
within 15 days from the date of this notice. 

Your application was disapproved for one 
of the reasons set out below. 

1. Work stock and equipment not avail- 
able. 

2. Has a cotton allotment on another farm. 

8. Cotton allotment not necessary to live- 
lihood of operator. 

4. Land not adapted to production of cot- 
ton. 

5. Allotment which could be set up too 
small to be of possible benefit to farm 
operator. 

R. W. Brown, 
` L. CHEATHAM, 
M. STEPHENS, 
County dommit] ran Zandt County 
PMA. 


DETARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
PRODUCTION AND MARKETING 
ADMINISTRATION, 
Marshall, Tex., January 3, 1950. 
Hon. LINDLEY BECKWORTH, 
Member of Congress, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR Mr. BECKWORTH: I would like to re- 
ply to your letter of December 23, 1949, on 
cotton allotments with answers to each ques- 
tion in sequence, 

The 1942 Harrison County allotment was 
75,000 acres. We believe if we could dis- 
tribute the unused 1950 allotment we would 
have 1,500 to 2,000 acres to distribute. 

If we can allot unused acres not many 
genuine cotton farmers would have to aban- 
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don farming although some larger farms 
might drop some tenants before their allot- 
ments are corrected. 

War crop credits in this county amounted 
to approximately 2,000 acres. 

Under the 1950 allotment formula up to 
300 and 400 farmers will be forced to cease 
farming as their ecreage is too small to 
obtain credit. 

The Negro farmers with large families on 
farms with 20 or 50 acres of cropland are 
the hardest hit by this method of calculating 
allotments. 

Yours very truly, 
Watcorr S. BLACK, 
Administrative Oficer, 
Harrison County, PMA. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
PRODUCTION AND MARKETING 
ADMINISTRATION, _ 
Carthage, Tez., December 29, 1949. 
Hon. LINDLEY BeckwortH, 
Member of Congress, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. BeckwortH: This will acknowl- 
edge your letter of December 19, 1949, re- 
questing certain data relative to cotton al- 
lotments in Panola County, Tex. 

In comparing 1950 with 1942 allotments we 
note that Panola had an allotment of ap- 
proximately 52,700 acres in 1942 and 17,367 
for 1950. These figures include the allot- 
ment for new growers also. 

You ask about release and reapportion- 
ment of unused cotton acreage allotment. 
We expect very few acres from this source. 
We estimate 150 for the county. Farmers 
anticipate changes in procedures and fear 
that the surrender of cotton allotment may 
affect any future allotment that would be 
established on the farm. 

We are in bad shape on new grower farms 
(those who did not grow cotton in any of 
the years 1946, 1947, or 1948); 1.300 such 
farms, and only 1,000 acres to distribute. Of 
this 1,300, at least 400 will apply for a portion 
of this acreage. 

I hesitate to estimate the number of ten- 
ants that will be without homes as a result 
of the small allotments in this county. The 
big move will start in the spring and after 
Congress has considered giving some relief. 
They still have hopes that something better 
will come their way. No doubt the gentle- 
man from Wills Point, Tex., was about right 
in his estimates. For example, in Panola 
County, in 1942, 0.3145 percent of the crop- 
land was allowed for cotton, while in 1950 
only 0.1398 percent is allowed. 

We appreciate your interest and will gladly 
furnish any additional information upon 
request. 

With kindest regards, I am, 

Yours very truly, 
T. L. VINCENT, 
Administrative Officer, PMA, Panola 
County, Ter. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
PRODUCTION AND MARKETING 
ADMINISTRATION, 
Tyler, Tez., January 3, 1950. 
Mr. LINDLEY BECKWORTH, 
Member of Congress, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. BECEWORTH: In reply to your 
letter of a few days ago, in which you re- 
quested information relative to the cotton 
allotment situation in Smith County, the 
following is submitted: 

1, 1942 Smith County cotton allotment: 
58,000 acres. 

2. Number of acres we would have to re- 
distribute if the unused 1950 allotment could 
be used. It is estimated that about 1,000 
acres would be released by farmers for re- 
distribution. 
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3. Number of acres that would come from 
genuine cotton farmers who cannot continue 
to farm because of too little acreage. It is 
doubtful if any acres would be released by 
such farmers, as they would merely reduce 
the number of tenants on the farm, so that a 
reasonable crop could be had by each tenant. 

4. War crop credit: Smith County would 
receive about 3,000 additional acres if this 
credit were granted. 

5. Number of genuine cotton farmers that 
will be forced to quit farming in Smith 
County due to the 1950 cotton allotment 
formula (including tenants). It is esti- 
mated that at least 500 will be forced off of 
farms due to insufficient cotton acreage. 

Hoping this to be the desired information, 
and should additional information be needed 
don’t fail to call on us. 

For the county committee: 

Dan G. OWEN, 
Secretary, Smith County PMA. 
DEPARTMENT OF. AGRICULTURE, 
PRODUCTION AND MARKETING 
ADMINISTRATION, 
Athens, Tex., January 18, 1950. 
Mr. LINDLEY BECKWORTH, 
Member of Congress, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. BECKWORTH: Henderson County 
reserved 1,450 acres of its official county al- 
lotment, all but 334 acres were used in ad- 
justing 5- to 15-acre and other farms. 

The chief concern of the committee is 
new-grower allotments as you see we only 
have 334 acres for this purpose, which will 
only be a drop in the bucket when distrib- 
uted among 1,000 new growers. 

We think you could relieve the situation 
in east Texas if you could get a price sup- 
port on dry black-eyed and cream peas. Un- 
derstand the State of California has one on 
black-eyed beans, which is the same as our 

eas. 

E The county committee concurs with Hous- 
ton County in that the amendment will not 
help this county if we have to use the BAE 
acreage for the country. I am enclosing 
copy of a letter we sent Tom Pickett. 

If we can be of further help, please advise, 

Yours sincerely, 
RAYMOND G. MAGERS, 
Chairman, PMA Committee of Hen- 
derson County. 


Mr. Speaker, among other things I 
hope to write the Secretary later, I would 
say to the Secretary and Mr. McCor- 
mack that many of these farmers re- 
ferred to are not new farmers. Also I 
say to them when there are allotments, 
give these small farmers enough acre- 
age to justify growing the given crops as 
I proposed in volume 95, part 8, pages 
10723 and 10728 of the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD: 

Mr. BECKWORTH. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

“Amendment offered by Mr. BECKWORTH: 
Page 16, line 3, after the period insert the 
following subsection: 

t) The penalty provided for in this sec- 
tion shall not apply with respect to cotton 
produced by any person who is recognized 
by the country committee as being a cotton 
farmer if his total acreage does not exceed 
5 acres,’” 

Mr. BeckwortH. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask some 
of the Members who are sponsoring this bill 
this question. It is in the form of an as- 
sumption, but I think a very real assumption. 

Assume that a veteran 25 or 26 years of 
age never did anything except grow cotton 
on a cotton farm until 1942 when he went 
into the Army; assume he remained in the 
Army until 1946; assume that he took GI 


training to be a mechanic, for 2 years, and 
while doing so he did not farm; assume that 
he owns a 60-acre cotton farm which has 
had no cottton on it since 1942; assume that 
today he loses his job and goes back to that 
cotton farm which has not had cotton grown 
on it since 1942. The question is: Will he be 
privileged to get 5 acres of cotton? 

Mr. Pace. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. Beckworru. I yield. 

Mr. Pace. That depends, and I have tried 
to explain it to the gentleman, that depends 
entirely upon the State PMA Committee of 
the State of Texas, and the county PMA 
committee in which that farm is located, 
He can, and will very likely get considerably 
more than 5 acres. It depends upon the 
amount of acreage the State committee allo- 
cates to that county for new farms. If the 
State committee gives the county, for 
example, 500 acres for new farms every acre 
of it must go to new farms. Then, in addi- 
tion to that 500 acres, the county committee 
may reserve 10 percent that can be used for 
new farms. So the allotment could be identi- 
cal with like farms in the same area. 

Mr. BeckwortH. May I ask this further 
question: However, is it true or it is not true 
2 the definite 5-acre minimum applies to 

im? 


Mr. Pace. It does not. 


Mr. Speaker, apparently others feel 
the same way. 


[From the Farmer-Stockman of November 
0] 


TALKS WITH OUR READERS 
(By Ferdie J. Deering, editor) 


The futility of Government attempts to 
control crop production through acreage al- 
lotments is demonstrated again in the 1950 
cotton-crop failure, So, for 1951 at least, 
there won't be any acreage controls on the 
cotton crop. 

The breakdown of the allotment system 
might be glossed over by designating last 
spring's “cotton surplus” as a “national re- 
reserve” this fall. But that won't keep farm- 
ers from regarding last spring’s red tape in 
the form of red ink this fall. What does it 
matter if cotton sells for 40 cents a pound 
if you lost your crop to bugs, bad weather, 
and bureaucrats? 

Farmers planted only about 18,000,000 of 
the 21,000,000 acres allotted this year, in 
spite of clamor for larger allotments in some 
areas. Texas in 1949 grew about one-third 
of the Nation’s cotton, so drew a big cut in 
acreage this year. But farmers planted 8 
percent less than allotted. Oklahoma, with 
a small allotment failed by about 19 percent 
to get it all planted. 

A survey by Texas Congressman LINDLEY 
BreckwortH revealed that one reason was 
that, all over the Cotton Belt, thousands of 
farmers received less than 5 acres cotton- 
acreage allotment. Many of these planted 
no cotton. 

In Oklahoma, 384 of Le Flore County's 2,097 
cotton growers had less than 5 acres. In 
Stephens County 305 had 5 acres or less, 
in Atoka County 659 growers were assigned 
less than 5 acres. In Carter County, where 
Ardmore was once a major inland cotton 
market, 154 of the 735 old cotton growers 
had under 5 acres. The list could be ex- 
tended in Texas, Tennessee, Arkansas, or 
Mississippi. 


Country GENTLEMAN, 
Philadelphia, March 1, 1951, 
Hon. LINDLEY BECKWORTH, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR REPRESENTATIVE BECKWORTH: Thank 
you for letting us see the page from the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD telling of Mr. Spivey’s 
experience with the PMA, There ought to 
be an exemption of 5 acres, to take care of 
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the little farmers, in any future allotment 
programs. 
Sincerely yours, 
E. H. TAYLOR. 
SOUTHWESTERN CROP AND STOCK, 
Lubbock, Tez., March 10, 1951. 
Hon. LINDLEY BECKWORTH, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 
DEAR REPRESENTATIVE BECKWORTH: The 
H. R. Spivey case is perhaps only one of hun- 
dreds so affected. It bespeaks an unjust 
situation. Your proposal of a 5-acre ex- 
emption is favorable. My opinion is that it 
should be considered a bare minimum ex- 
emption in any future allotment programs. 
We appreciate your sending us the page 
from the CONGRESSIONAL Record and asking 
our opinion in the matter. 
Yours very truly, 
RAYMOND LEE JOHNS, 
Publisher, 


American Baseball Academy 


EXTENSION OF RFMARKS 


HON. LOUIS B. HELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 26, 1951 


Mr. HELLER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
happy to see ihat sports circles are re- 
sponding most cooperatively in helping 
to combat juvenile delinquency. One of 
the latest steps in this direction is the 
proposed American Baseball Academy, 
which is being organized by a group of 
big league baseball players, including 
Phil Rizzuto, the famous shortstop of 
the New York Yankees, who is one of the 
prime sponsors of this project. I think 
that all possible help and support should 
be given to the project which is expected 
to reach some 1,200 boys in the first year. 

What is especially appealing to me is 
that no racial, religious, or other dis- 
crimination is to be applied in the en- 
rollment of these boys. I call to the at- 
tention of my colleagues a brief editorial 
from the New York Times on the subject 
which reads: 


BASEBALL AND Boys 


A group of topflight major league base- 
ball players is organizing the American Base- 
ball Academy here in New York to give in- 
struction and inspiration to youngsters from 
all over this area. All boys from 10 to 18 
will be eligible, with no race or other dis- 
crimination, and there will be no charge. 
It is hoped by the sponsors that in the first 
year there will be sessions for some 1,200 
boys. It is our hope that the number can 
be multiplied to many times that. 

Phil Rizzuto, one of the greatest players 
ever to pick up a glove, is a prime mover in 
the project and he put its objectives in 
these words: “Kids look up to baseball play- 
ers and think of us as heroes. It’s very flat- 
tering but, as far as I’m concerned, it’s also 
a responsibility. I think a baseball player 
can do a lot for children. He can be a social 
worker as well. In these times when there 
is so much juvenile delinquency we major 
leaguers can help a lot of boys do right 
instead of wrong. 

That is sportsmanship and social con- 
science and good sense and good fun all 
rolled up into one package. We hope the 
academy not only does its bit in grappling 
wich some of the inevitable problems in our 
large urban communities but also produces 
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its sizable quota of 350 hitters, pitchers who 
can nick the outside corner with a fast 
one and infielders who can pivot in at least 
a fair imitation of Pizzuto himself. The 
players in this scheme would make an all- 
star team in themselves. Let us hope that 
the boys whom they want to help will do 
them the honor that they deserve and that 
their community will give them all possible 
support and assistance. 


Extension of Educational Benefits Under 
GI Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 26, 1951 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, there is 
an accumulation of sentiment strongly 
entertained by veterans that the educa- 
tional benefits available under the GI 
bill—Public Law 346—should be extend- 
ed beyond July 25, 1951. An enormous 
number of veterans have not taken ad- 
vantage of these benefits through no 
fault of their own, and the intention of 
Congress and the people that they should 
have these benefits requires an exten- 
sion. The appended resolution adopted 
by the department of New York, Jew- 
ish War Veterans of the United States 
of America, admirably sets forth this 
demand by veterans: 


RESOLUTION RE EXTENSION oF PuBLIC Law 
No. 346 

Whereas the closing date for veterans to 
enter upon their education under the GI 
bill (Public Law No. 346) is July 27, 1951; 
and 

Whereas the school term of all schools 
normally begins in September or October; 
and 

Whereas many veterans wishing to enter 
school under said GI bill find it impossible 
due to no classes during the summer; and 

Whereas many veterans who tried to get 
into special schools or classes during Sep- 
tember 1950 and January 1951 were not 
able to do so because of shortages of classes 
or capable instructors or such classes not 
being scheduled during that year, and thus 
through no fault of their own were not able 
to get into school until September 1951 too 
late: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the department of New 
York, Jewish War Veterans of the United 
States of America, urge Congress to extend 
the deadline for entrance into education 
under the GI bill (Public Law No. 346) for 
1 year until July 27, 1952, to enable those 
veterans who wish to enter school to have 
a proper and fair opportunity to do so when 
all the schools are open and available to 
them. 


Insanity, Unlimited 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JOHN T. WOOD 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June.27, 1951 


Mr. WOOD of Idaho. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to call to the attention of 


my colleagues and the American people 
who are paying the bills the following 
Informational Bulletin No. 129, released 
Thursday, June 28, 1951: 


UNCLE Sam's INTERNATIONAL GIFT SHOP 
SCANDALOUS WASTE 


While the Congress of the United States 
is working feverishly to find new ways to tax 
the American people for additional revenues 
to support the present administration’s 
spending, the Economic Cooperation Admin- 
istration is still pledging the taxpayers’ dol- 
lars to provide for foreign nations, items 
which are in short supply in the normal 
channels of trade, and also items which our 
own Government considers luxuries. 
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As a specific example, on June 18, the ECA 
authorized the procurement in the United 
States of 6,800 tons of flue-cured tobacco to 
be paid for with gift dollars and shipped 
freight prepaid to the United Kingdom, 
This latest tobacco offering will cost $9,578,- 
000 plus ocean freight charges. 

To raise these gift dollars, the recently 
House-approved tax bill, H. R. 4473, pro- 
poses to raise $177,000,000 by higher taxes 
on cigarettes. 

As examples of other commodities author- 
ized for procurement in the last 10 days 
there is submitted the following typical 
procurement authorizations reported: 


Date Product Amount 

June 19 Coal and related fuels. $1, 070, 000 
19 , 600, 000 
2 Cigar leaf tobacco 100, 000 
20 Steel-mill products... 210, 000 
2 faa ge or rosin. ....- 1, 000, 000 

000 500. 

25 Kallon and and — — eager — 970, 
28 Lead and lead-base products 
26 Brass and bronze 
26 rene and lead base = bbe Š 
26 Sop and eo 
26 and ru 


1 Procurement from Latin America. 
3 Except natural rubber. 


On June 22, the Department of Agriculture 
was authorized to procure $17,500,000 of 
wheat for India. The Reuters news agency 
today reports the arrival of the first wheat 
shipment to India at Calcutta where “a 
crowd of 200 Indian Communists catcalled 
and shouted anti-American slogans from 
dockside where the Henry Thoreau was un- 
loading.” 

A Russian food ship, the Vilnus, also un- 
loading, was cheered by the anti-American 
mob of Communists. 

PAuL O. PETERS. 


Address by Secretary of Labor Maurice J. 
Tobin at the One Hundred Thirty-third 
Commencement Exercises of St. Louis 


University 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FRANK M. KARSTEN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 29, 1951 


Mr. KARSTEN of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave granted me to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp, I include 
the following address by Secretary of 
Lebor Maurice J. Tobin at the one hun- 
dred thirty-third commencement exer- 
cise of St. Louis University on Tuesday, 
June 5, 1951, in St. Lou's, Mo.: 


Reverend Father Gavin, Your Excellency, 
the Most Reverend Archbishop Ritter, Very 
Reverend President Father Reinert, members 
of the Council of Regents and Deans, candi- 
dates for degrees, parents of the candidates 
and friends of St. Louis University, I know 
I have been deeply impressed by the re- 
port made by Father Reinert. And I know 
that all of you must have been likewise 
deeply impressed. I could not help but 
think of the great debt of gratitude that our 
Nation owes to the good Jesuit Fathers for 
the wonderful work that they have done for 
a period of 133 years here in the city of St. 
Louis. 


I listened to father talk about the greatest 
deficit this institution ever had and which 
occurred during the fiscal year, as we say in 
Government, the fiscal year 1951, which will 
terminate very shortly. Rut I am confident 
that the loyal members of the alumni of this 
great institution are going to see to it that 
the university is encouraged to expand its 
programs rather than to curtail them. Be- 
cause, after listening to the recitation of the 
research that is now in progress in this great 
university, one realizes that it certainly 
would be a sad day for America to have any 
of that research cut off because of lack of 
funds. And I am certain that under the 
university's able leadership and with sup- 
port from its loyal alumni, the great objec- 
tives of the university are going to be 
achieved in the years that lie ahead. Not 
only that, but that this university is going 
to play a greater part in the field of higher 
learning and in the advancement in the field 
of science for tae benefit not only of all 
America but of all mankind. 

It has always been a deeply moving ex- 
perience for me to join with young people 
in the ceremonies that mark the formal 
dividing line between the life of preparation 
and the life of performance. At this great 
University, you have explored the “world of 
ideas” and the “world of beauty.” Now, 
you must take your discoveries with you 
out into the world of deeds. 

It would be tragic if you left those dis- 
coveries behind. America needs your fresh 
ideas, your young energy and your bright 
new hope. It needs your healthy impatience 
with things as they are, your determination 
to make things better as they should be. It 
needs the high moral principles that the 
good Jesuit Fathers have taught here at 
St. Louis University. It needs energy; it 
needs your courage to dream dreams, to 
try new approaches to find new answers to 
old questions. 

I must warn you, however, that you will 
not find much hospitality in the world of 
deeds. That world does not take kindly to 
new dreams and new ideas or to the men 
who offer them. Think of the boy Joseph 
in his coat of many colors walking across 
the field to his brothers tending sheep. “Be- 
hold,” they said, when they saw him, “be- 
hold this dreamer cometh.” They mocked 
him, and threw him into a pit; and they 
sold him into slavery, 
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I am afraid that has been the rough ap- 
proximation of the fate of dreamers ever 
since. “Behold the dreamer cometh.” That 
is how the world of deeds greets men with 
new ideas. But some of the men with new 
ideas are not disturbed by it. They just 
go on working to translate their dreams into 
reality, and when they succeed the world 
stops calling them dreamers and it starts 
to call them practical men. 

Remember what happened to Joseph. He 
knew how to translate his dreams and that 
knowledge saved him from prison and famine 
in Egypt. The brothers who had mocked 
the dreamer came to him for food. 

So don't abandon the ideas and the prin- 
ciples that you have acquired here just be- 
cause some practical men may scoff at them. 
The practical men are so busy dealing with 
the world as it is that they have no time 
to consider the world as it should be. That 
is why we need the ideas of young people; 
why the young people must keeep after us 
older folks until we listen. 

The tendency to resist new ideas has been 
a problem of human society since the dawn 
of history; and even when at a late hour 
the ideas have been accepted, there re- 
mains the great problem of translating them 
into reality. 

I am sure I do not have to tell you that 
no institution in the world has been more 
attentive to this problem and more actively 
attempting to meet it than the Holy Roman 
Catholic Church. The Church throughout 
the ages has labored to translate the high 
principles of Christian morality into the 
every day lives of men. To men and to Gov- 
ernment, to Catholic and non-Catholic, the 
Church has pointed out a course of social 
and economic action that embodies high 
moral principles. 

I have in mind particularly the great labor 
and social encyclicals of Pope Leo XIII and 
Pius the XI. These encyclicals Rerum No- 
varum and Quadragesimo Anno were not 
only monuments of social thinking, they 
were calls to social action. They were an 
effort to make workers and employers prac- 
tice in their factories and offices on Monday 
the principles they professed in their 
churches on Sunday. For government they 
pointed the way to social and economic re- 
form. There is no disagreement among re- 
ligious groups on the obligations of moral 
society to feed the hungry, to clothe the 
naked, to minister to the weak, to care for 
the orphans, the widows, and aged and help 
the poor— Even as Ye have done unto the 
least of these my brethren you have done 
it unto Me.” 

As Americans we take tremendous pride 
that our country has shown an ever greater 
willingness to meet these moral obligations. 
The great modern movement of social re- 
form in the United States, stimulated by the 
depression of the thirties and guided on into 
the prosperity of the fifties shows America’s 
deep. consciousness of moral obligations. 

This social-reform movement in its sim- 
plest sense, and free of its political context, 
is essentially a movement to help the peo- 
ple who need help, the old-age and survivors’ 
security helps the survivor, unemployment 
compensation helps the jobless worker, labor 
legislation guarantees the right of labor to 
organize, to bargain for fair working con- 
ditions and have protection from exploita- 
tion. 

If I had time this morning, I could show 
you how our social legislation, the Wagner 
Act, the wage-and-hour law, the Social Se- 
curity Act actualize some of the basic prin- 
ciples of Rerum Novarum and Quadragesimo 
Anno. I could show how the movement of 
social reform has been a translation of moral 
principles into the life of America. But I 
must give due credit where credit is due. 
The driving force behind the American 
movement of social reform was the Council 
of Catholic Bishops’ program of social re- 
construction written in 1919, and based on 


the encyclical Rerum Novarum. The bish- 
ops’ program was a program for concrete 
action, designed to enrich the lives of em- 
ployers and employees, to make private en- 
terprise more fruitful for rich and poor alike. 

But I might point out the Rerum Novarum 
was written in 1891. The Council of Bishops’ 
program was written in 1919, But it took 
a major depression, starting in 1929, to have 
it gain public acceptance, to have that 
phase of the program which could be real- 
ized only through law written into the law, 
starting in 1933. 

Today America stands stronger because it 
has tried to realize the programs that were 
first laid down in broad principles by Rerum 
Novarum and later set out in detail in the 
Council of Bishops’ program in 1919. In 
that spirit we have built a strong economy; 
we have made the workers and employers 
prosper here as they have nowhere else on 
earth. We have avoided the depression the 
Marxists told us would surely follow World 
War II. It is American history that follow- 
ing every major struggle we have had an 
economic depression after 5 or 10 years, 
But after the last war, and prior to the situ- 
ation in Korea, America was probably 
stronger economically than ever before in 
her history; and in no small m2asure that 
great strength can be attributed to the adop- 
tion of that social and economic program. 
And I might say here that the influence of 
communism in this country has been re- 
duced to a level of virtual insignificance. 
This social program made America stronger 
than ever before, stronger spiritually, and 
stronger economically. 

I want you to know the great movement of 
social reform is a humanitarian movement 
in the United States and, I hope, is not 
ended. It must go on until the moral ideal 
becomes a living reality. There is still a 
great deal to be done. We need a health 
program that will bring medical care within 
the reach of the poor and give impetus to the 
crusade against the ravages of disease, and 
give needed facilities to the medical colleges 
and universities to turn out able, trained 
medical men to tend to the medical wants 
of the American people. We need a Federal 
aid to education that will give children of 
all ages and in all income groups a fair 
chance in the schools. We need a civil-rights 
program that will give all Americans a 
chance to enjoy with dignity the blessings 
proclaimed in the Declaration of Independ- 
ence. And it is to the credit of this great 
institution that it has made the Declaration 
of Independence and the Bill of Rights 
truly living documents here by its approach 
to this problem. 

I want to pay public tribute to Archbishop 
Ritter for putting into practice in the Arch- 
diocese of St. Louis those basic but elevated 
Catholic principles vhich recognize every 
human being as a child of God entitled to 
the respect which becomes so high a dignity. 

We need to give the farm workers the help 
and protection our laws give the workers in 
industry. They have been stepchildren too 
long. We need to develop our natural re- 
sources, particularly our water resources, to 
enrich the lives of our people. We need these 
things and much more if we are to make our 
moral concept a living reality in the United 
States. 

These problems—let me emphasize it—pre- 
sent a challenge to you who are graduating 
today. Their solution needs your help; and 
I am confident that, responsive to the high 
moral philosophies the Jesuits have imparted 
to you and implanted in you, you are going to 
play your important part in shaping and 
building a better and stronger America, 

I have tried to point out that social and 
economic reform involves the translation of 
moral principles into the every-day business, 
industrial, and domestic life of our country. 
But morality does not stop at national bound- 
aries. Now, if it is needed badly in our coun- 
try's domestic affairs, it is needed desperately 
in the field of international relations. It is 
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in that field, it seems to me, President Tru- 
man has made one of his most significant 
contributions; he has taken the lead in trans- 
lating moral principles into the operative 
foreign policy of the United States. 

The United States has sent billions of dol- 
lars to the war-ravaged lands of Europe to 
feed the hungry, the aged, to care for the sick, 
revive the farms, to restore sanitation, to 
promote industrial production, and to re- 
build a strong economy. These billions con- 
stitute the greatest investment in humani- 
tarianism in the history of the world; and I 
would like to state at the outset that the 
total expenditure since World War II for eco- 
nomic purposes has been $13,000,000,000. 
The cost of fighting World War II was 
$350,000,000,000. In other words, the total 
expenditure since the termination of the war 
for the rebuilding of Europe equals the mon- 
etary cost of'7 weeks of World War II. This 
expenditure, this cost of 7 weeks of war has 
rebuilt a confident, a strong, and determined 
Europe. 

At first we were influenced by short-term 
considerations, the people of Europe needed 
immediate relief, they needed food not eco- 
nomic theory, and we sent them what they 
needed. But we knew this type of aid would 
only postpone the problem of European re- 
construction instead of solving it. The per- 
manent solution would have to come from 
Europeans themselves. We knew the only 
sound way to recovery was to aid Europe to 
support itself, That was the aim of our sub- 
sequent aid programs; they were all built 
around the idea of self-help. That was true 
of the Marshall plan, it was true of the point 
4 technical assistance program, which is 
merely exporting American know-how to the 
backward areas of the world. It is true now 
of the mutual security program that Presi- 
dent Truman has just sent to Congress. To 
help people help themselves, that is a worthy 
moral objective; we ought to be proud of it. 
But that is not the whole story. These pro- 
grams are building blocks in the structure of 
American foreign policy. They were not 
meant to stand by themselves and they can't 
be understood by themselves. Their signifi- 
cance is in their contribution to the total 
foreign policy of the United States. 

And that is what I want to talk to you 
about right now. The foreign policy of the 
United States has two great moral. objec- 
tives: One is to protect the free world, in- 
cluding our own, from Communist imperial- 
ism; the other is to prevent a third world 
war. Some people think these two objectives 
are incompatible; they think that to stop 
communism we have to pay the price of a 
terrible world conflict—a conflict that could 
mean atomic ruin for most of the civilized 
world. Our foreign policy is based on the 
hope that we can stop communism without 
such a conflict, and in a moment I will try 
to show you how America has done it up 
until now. 

If our hope proves baseless, if in the last 
analysis we can’t avoid a world war, we are 
going to do our best to see that we don’t get 
into it before we are equipped to fight it. 
We will try to see that if it must be fought, 
it is fought at the right place, at the right 
time, and against the right enemy. But we 
earnestly hope that such a war will not have 
to be fought at all. 

Here let me say that those who are mem- 
bers of the Catholic faith have another rea- 
son for refusing to listen to a gospel of de- 
spair. Those who believe in the prediction 
of our Lady of Fatima know there is a hope 
that world war III can be avoided, and that 
the prophesy which was made by our Lady 
of Fatima to the three little shepherd chil- 
dren—the prediction first that there would 
be World War II unless the world returned to 
God, and that there would be world war III— 
that it would be with Soviet Russia—unless 
again the world returned to God—this pre- 
diction should give to Catholics the hope 
that there is the opportunity for reconver- 
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sion of Russia and avoidance of a third world 
war. 

There is evidence that communism can be 
stopped by a means short of war. That is 
what happened in Western Europe. There 
the Communists planned to gain control by 
the kind of internal revolution which is the 
product of economic chaos and empty stom- 
achs. There we stopped them by assisting 
Europe to regain economic stability. If we 
continue our attack on the poverty and de- 
spair which breeds communism, if we help 
to promote economic stability, we can frus- 
trate the Communists’ plan. We did it, as I 
have said, in Western Europe. We also have 
stopped communism in Greece. There we 
did it with military aid and economic assist- 
ance. It was done through a limited war 
that was never allowed to spread across the 
Greek border. 

We stopped communism in West Berlin. 
We had to organize the greatest airlift in 
history to do it, but we preferred to do it as 
an airlift rather than a world war. The air- 
lift took time and some people got impatient 
with it, but the airlift succeeded in further- 
ing the two objectives of our foreign policy— 
the stopping of communism and avoiding of 
a world war. 

This is the way our country’s policy oper- 
ates. Our country uses economic assistance, 
military aid, and a dozen other techniques 
all over the world—different things in dif- 
ferent places at different times. We choose 
means short of war before we choose war. 
Where war must be fought, as it has to be 
fought in Korea, we choose limited war be- 
fore world war. This is a slow, unsensational 
kind of policy, but it produces results. it 
has produced results against our atheistic, 
cold-blooded, immoral enemy. 

I am not trying to suggest that our strug- 
gle against communism has been won—not 
by any means. The Communists are still 
keeping up their pressures all over the world 
and we must continue to resist, but the free 
world is holding and building its strength. 
We have shown in Korea that we are ready 
to meet aggression with force; that force has 
already driven the aggressor from the area 
he sought to conquer. We are preparing, 
through the North Atlantic Treaty Organi- 
zation, under General Eisenhower, to meet 
the aggressor with force in Western Europe. 
We are preparing to stop communism all 
over the world—not just in one place. I 
could discuss each of the Communist pres- 
sure points and show the form it is taking 
each hour in the globular structure. Trouble 
forms in all these points. We can’t afford 
to deny the danger to the free world. That 
would be the greatest mistake we could pos- 
sibly make. We are taking up the struggle 
with the aid of our friends. We need their 
help, just as they need us. Together, we 
shall see the ideal of collective security pre- 
vail—the collective security embodied in the 
United Nations. 

We have stopped communism so far and we 
have avoided world war III. We could not 
discharge our moral obligations to ourselves 
and to mankind if we tried to do one without 
doing the other. There would be little profit 
in stopping communism if we had to destroy 
ourselyes and most of the civilized world in 
order to do it, and there would be little profit 
in keeping the peace if the price we had to 
pay for peace was our freedom. That is why 
we have to do both. 

I have said there is a moral obligation to 
feed the hungry; even greater than obliga- 
tions arising from the needs of the human 
body are those arising from the needs of the 
human spirit. What the spirit needs is free- 
dom and a peaceful world in which to enjoy 
it. Those are the moral aims of our Nation’s 
foreign policy. 

My friends, the world you and thousands 
of other graduates will have to face this 
spring is neither bright, simple, nor happy. 
It is a world of chaos and complexities, a 
world made dark by the massive shadow of 
communism, But, somehow, looking at this 


class of graduates, I don't think this gloomy 
old world is going to frighten you. I am 
confident that you are going to face it with 
courage and determination, Tremendous re- 
sponsibility rests upon your shoulders; you 
will have to understand and deal with and 
try to solve the problems I have been dis- 
cussing. 

The responsibility of educated men and 
women is always a great one. Unless those 
who have knowledge are sensitive to the 
ills of the world, the future will be in the 
hands of the ignorant. Yours will be the 
grave responsibility of translating into real- 
ity the moral principles you have been 
taught in St. Louis University. I know that 
the training you have received here from 
the good Jesuit Fathers is the best that is 
available in the United States. That will not 
only make you good Catholics, it will make 
you good Americans. 

The Jesuit Fathers have made a magnifi- 
cent contribution to American life through 
the thousands of young men who have left 
their schools. These Catholic men have 
been distinguished Americans, loyal to their 
church and their country; and the good 
Jesuit Fathers who trained them can look 
upon their record of accomplishment with 
pride. They are recognized and honored as 
loyal and valued Americans by all their fel- 
low citizens with the exception of a handful 
who have in recent years been catering to 
prejudice and intolerance by trying to dis- 
parage Catholic Americans. Their argu- 
ments are illogical; some of their best 
friends are Catholics, they tell us—but they 
hasten to tell us in the same breath that the 
Catholic philosophy of education is anti- 
democratic and therefore dangerous to Amer- 
ica. They mean to say that you, the grad- 
uates of a great Catholic university, can be 
good Americans only to the extent that you 
disregard or openly repudiate the basic prin- 
ciples of your faith. You and I know, of 
course, that the very opposite is true. We 
know that the graduates of this and other 
Catholic universities will be good Americans 
precisely to the extent that they are loyal in 
theory and practice to the basic teachings 
of the faith of our fathers. 

But this is neither the time nor the place 
to attempt a theoretical reply to unfounded 
criticism of Catholic education. A sufficient 
reply to our critics of Catholic education is: 
the mere mention of the inspiring heroism 
of the famous graduate of one of your sister 
colleges, Commander John Joseph Shea, of 
Boston, whose farewell letter to his young 
son will go down in history as a classic defi- 
nition of true Americanism and a classic 
reply to the criticism of Catholic education, 

In passing, I cannot refrain from paying 
tribute here to still another American, the 
mention of whose name is an equally ade- 
quate reply to the critics of the type of edu- 
cation you men and women have received 
in St. Louis University. I refer to the famous 
Father Joseph Timothy O'Callahan of the 
Society of Jesus, who was honored by the 
President of the United States and by all 
right-thinking Americans for conspicuous 
gallantry and courage above and beyond the 
call of duty, while serving as chaplain on the 
United States ship Franklin while that ship 
was attacked off the coast of Japan on 
March 19, 1945. I might say that he was the 
first chaplain in the entire history of the 
Chaplains Corps to receive the Congressional 
Medal of Honor, the highest decoration that 
can be conferred by our Government and 
by the President of the United States upon 
a courageous and heroic American. 

I have cited the records of Commander 
Shea and Father O'Callahan merely as typi- 
cal of symbols of my own conviction that the 
principles of Catholic education, if faith- 
fully practiced by the graduates of our Cath- 
olic schools, produce the finest type of Amer- 
icanism. 

, At the beginning of my address, I spoke to 
you of the new ideas this class of graduates 
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can contribute to American life and how 
badly we need those ideas. I should like to 
close by reminding you that there are certain 
old ideas that still need to be championed. I 
refer, of course, to the timeless and eternal 
principles that lie at the very foundation of 
any. moral civilization. The winds of dark- 
ness have blown across the plains of history 
for thousands of years, but these principles 
remain unmoved and unshaken. They have 
been challenged over and over, but they have 
stood the test of time. 

I know that when you leave St. Louis Uni- 
versity you will take these principles with 
you. Your school has taught them, your 
church has fought for them, your country 
must follow them for its own sake and for 
the sake of the future world. 


Ignace Jan Paderewski 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. TIMOTHY P. SHEEHAN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 29, 1951 


Mr. SHEEHAN. Mr. Speaker, today 
marks the anniversary of the death of 
one whose name and ideals live on in 
the hearts of not only the great free- 
dom-loving people who can claim him 
as their own, but in the hearts of all 
who aspire to the principles of freedom 
and believe in the inherent dignity of 
man. 

However, his living memorial is not 
only in the field of statesmanship but 
also in another field—one which tran- 
scends the boundaries of nationalities 
and ideologies—the field of music. And 
in the dark and trying hours of 1914, 
this already illustrious son turned from 
his artistic successes and gave to the 
cause of his beloved homeland all the 
energies of a mind and soul which was 
the wellspring of freedom that so char- 
acterized his music. 

Paderewski saw the long-cherished 
hope of liberation for a people with an 
ancient civilization, rich in language, 
literature and tradition, being forged in 
that crucible of World War I. But Po- 
land had not existed as a nation for over 
100 years. Its restoration as a political 
entity when the Allied powers led the 
world out of war into victory was 
achieved principally by his efforts. 

He never lost faith in the ultimate 
goal to which he had dedicated himself, 
and by the time the United States en- 
tered the war, the Polish cause was well 
established. 

In December 1918 Paderewski re- 
turned to Poland and in the ensuing 
months formed the Polish Cabinet. This 
was no easy task. Though in all of his 
people there burned that one single pur- 
pose, the long surpressed fire of national 
patriotism, the years of living under a 
foreign yoke caused many political 
groups or parties to be born, and the 
roads these groups chose to follow to 
achieve national freedom differed great- 
ly. Paderewski strove to form a Cabinet 
of the best qualified rather than merely 
representative of the various political 
Parties. ` 

Some of the idealism of the man can 
best be stated in his own words, uttered 
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to the about-to-be reborn nation at the 
formation of this first Cabinet: 

Guardians of public order and security, 
we address a pressing appeal to those im- 
patient ones who would fain realize their 
ideals by recourse to violence, and we urge 
upon them not to forget that the whole civ- 
ilized world has now its eyes fixed on us. It 
behooves every loyal citizen that we should 
be considered as a people worthy of the lib- 
erty whose radiance now illuminates the Po- 
lish land. 


In 1919, as Prime Minister of Poland, 
he arrived at the Peace Conference in 
Paris. The terms that gave Poland her 
rightful place in the family of free na- 
tions were again principally his achieve- 
ment. He earned the respect and admi- 
ration of that entire delegation. He was 
not only an outstanding citizen of Po- 
land, he was that rarity—a citizen of the 
world. In his efforts to make Poland an 
independent state he never forgot the 
rights of other minorities. Had his rec- 
ommendations then been accepted in 
full, Europe might have been on the road 
to a lasting peace in 1919. 

The years between 1919 and 1939 were 
but a short span measured in the lives 
of nations. For Poland there were dif- 
ficulties not only from within, but from 
without. The force of communism rose 
as an ever-increasing menace to the 
east, while Hitler was pressing from the 
west. What happened in that Septem- 
ber of 1939 is history. 

In the twilight of his life, Paderewski 
again took upon himself the task of or- 
ganizing the world for defense against 
tyranny. He did not see the end of the 
Second World War, but when he died 
10 years ago, he died in the faith that 
the democracies of the world would tri- 
umph and that Poland would once more 
be free. On this day I am sure the peo- 
ple of Poland, who again live under the 
yoke of oppression, and also those Amer- 
icans of Polish birth, decry, as do I, the 
mockery that the Yalta and Potsdam 
agreements have made of this great 
man’s dream of freedom, 


Congressional Investigation of Cost of 
Living Sorely Needed 
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or 


HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 28, 1951 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, not- 
withstanding the numerous and varied 
investigations being carried on by com- 
mittees of the House and Senate and 
joint committees of the two bodies, there 
is no investigation by any committee on 
the subject of the reason or reasons for 
the continually rising cost of food and 
food products to the consumer. 

It is my opinion that the importance 
of this matter to consumers justifies and 
requires an immediate study of the sub- 
ject to be made by a special committee. 

Reports from the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, recognized trade journals, and 
the Dow-Jones computations show that 
commodities in the wholesale market 


have generally declined, but, notwith- 
standing this fact, the retail cost that the 
consumer must pay is continually rising. 
What is the reason? The consumers 
and the taxpayers are entitled to know 
just what is keeping living costs up. 

In an effort to find out the why and 
wherefore of the situation, I am intro- 
ducing today a resolution calling upon 
the Speaker of the House to appoint a 
committee of seven Members of the 
House to investigate the whole subject. 
The present committees of the House are 
limited to the particular subjects. that 
come within their jurisdiction. Hence, 
there is no over-all study which a spe- 
cial committee, representative of the 
several committees, would be entitled to 
make. 

I trust that the Rules Committee of 
the House, to which my resolution will 
probably be referred, will see the im- 
portance of such an investigation and 
study as my resolution provides for and 
act immediately and favorably. 

As part of my remarks I include a 
copy of Informational Bulletin No. 130, 
issued by Paul O. Peters, under date of 
Friday, June 29, 1951. The facts and 
figures given in this bulletin are taken 
from authoritative sources and supports 
the underlying facts that give rise to the 
necessity and justification for the pas- 
sage of a resoluion for a special investi- 
gation such as I am introducing. 

The article to which I have referred 
reads as follows: 

CONGRESSIONAL INVESTIGATION OF CosT OF 
LIVING SORELY NEEDED 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics on Thurs- 
day released a report indicating that the cost 
of living as reflected by the Consumers’ 
Price Index—the cost of goods and services 
usually purchased by families in the mid- 
dle-income groups—reached 185.4 percent 
of the Nation-wide average for the years 
1935-39 taken as a base. 

In sharp contrast to this release by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, the Wall Street 
Journal reporting on the wholesale spot and 
futures commodity index for the years 1924, 
1925 and 1926 shows declines in their index 
as follows: 


Commodity index by Dow-Jones 


Feb, | June | Percent 

17, 1951 | 26, 1951 | drop 
Spot inden. 02. sees 224. 57 | 203. 51 9, 33 
Futures index 215, 25 181. 28 15. 78 


The Bureau of Labor Statistics reporting 
on wholesale commodity prices for the week 
ended June 19, 1951, shows the index at 
181.6 compared with a reported 183.3 for the 
week ended February 20, 1951. This index is 
based upon 1926=100 and the drop would be 
equivalent to 0.927 percent. This figure be- 
ing less than one-tenth of the Dow-Jones 
computation. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics also issues 
daily index numbers and spot primary mar- 
ket prices for 28 commodities covering a wide 
range. 

From such reports we present the follow- 
ing comparisons (August 1939=100): 


Feb. 16, June 20, 
Item 1951 | 1951 
Commodities: 

C E E A S 434.4 | 374.2 
DOSte ? 366. 8 334.9 
Domestic agricultural. 421.1 369. 0 
Foodstuffs... .... 409. 6 376.1 
Raw industria 378. 9 336.2 

General index 392, 0 349. 8 
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The general index, as shown, has dropped 
41.2 points, or 10.5 percent. 

The Consumers’ Price Index for February 
15, 1951, was reported at 183.8, and the May 
15 figure indicates a rise of 1.6 points, or 
less than 1 percent in the 3-month period. 

In view of the declining commodity in- 
dexes which include foods, textile products, 
fuels, building materials, chemicals, and al- 
lied products and such items as electricity 
for lighting, the Congress, in justice to the 
American consumers and taxpayers ought to 
conduct an immediate investigation to de- 
termine just what is keeping prices at infla- 
tionary levels when, with bumper crops in 
prospect, and warehouses jammed with sur- 
pluses, by every law of economics the cost of 
living should be coming down, 

Another fair indicator of the downward 
trend in prices is shown by the following 
comparative study of prices quoted in the 
Wall Street Journal for Saturday, February 
17, 1951, and Tuesday June 26, 1951, which 
follows: 


Item Feb. 17 | June 26 
Foods: 
Flour, hard winter, New York, 
hundredweight__.............-.. 
Coffee, Santos 4’s, New York, 

oo 5552 5276 
Cocoa, Accra, New Vork, pound . 386] 3814 
Sugar, refined, New York, pound..| . 0825 0875 
Butter, fresh, 92 score, New York, 

D 607% 68 
Eggs, No. 2 extra, Chicago, dozen. +5334 
Broilers, Delmarva, 3-pound, per 
T +B 2. 
Hogs, Chicago, top, hundred - 
FFF 24.00 | 23.50 
SMES apy Sa CNP S mee 
Grains and fi 
2.32 
1.69 
Oats, No. 1, white, Minneapolis, 

DORM GL EE D AE 0815 7956 
Rye, No. 2, Ae bushel - 1. 9776 78 
Barley, malting, ew York, 

DURE. . ina 1. 9 1. 70 
Soybeans, No. 2, yellow, Chi 

bushel 3. 83 2.976 
Flaxseed, Minneapolis, 4, 80 3. 35 
Bran, Buffalo, ton -| 58.25 ] 61.75 
Linseed meal, Minneapolis, ton. ] 62,00 | 51.00 
Cottonseed meal, Memphis, ton. -] 82.05 | 68.00 
Soybean meal, Decatur, ton 74.00 | 65, 50 

Fats and oils: 
Cottonseed oil, crude, pound 23 +15 
Corn oil, crude, Chicago, pound. 24 15 
Soy bean oil, crude, Decatur, pound} 20% 14 
Peanut oil, crude, pound. 27 174 
Coconut oil, crude, Pacific 
c SS LS Sark 22 „13 
Copra, ton, Pacific coast. 285.00 172. 50 
Lard, fancy, Chicago, pound . 1997 1550 
Tallow, New York, pound 18124 13 
Linsced oll, raw, New Lork, 
C 22800 1700 
Textiles and fibres: 
otton, Memphis, 15-16 middling, 
7 yn pean a! LESS, as 4484 
Burlap, 10 ounce, 40-inch, New 
T 34 +326 
Wool tops, New York, pound. 3. 60 2. 35 
Silk, Japanese AA, New York, 
DOUG. AA E a 5. 70 4. 60 
Metals: 
Steel billets, Pittsburgh, ton ..- 56.00 | 53.00 


Pig iron, No. 2, Philadelphia, 


poun 
Lead, New York, pound.. 
Tin, New York, pound 
Miscellaneous: 


Rubber, smoked sheets, New 

York, pound .7534] 66 
Hides, light native cows, 

pound 38 . 3037 
Turpentine, Savannah, gallon 92 79% 


The figures quoted in the comparative 
table above are indicators of the price trend 
in commodities at wholesale. 

In order to complete the picture of price 
trends there is now shown the retail price 
of 18 foods making up the family market 
basket in the District of Columbia on Feb- 
ruary 15, 1951, and comparative price for 
Jung 29,1951. Prices taken from same chain 
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store doing a cash-and-carry business, with 
no deliveries and no losses on credit ac- 
counts. The table following shows the 
details: 


Feb. 15 | June 29 


Item 


price price 

Beef, chuck roast, pounds $3. 55 $3. 65 
Vegetable shortening, Crisco, 

a ies RRR Ee SS 1.12 1.12 
See: Lh score, Land O“ Lakes, re 
woe Gold Medal, 12 pounds 1.20 1.20 
Sugar, granulated cane, 5 1 — 5 40 50 
Coffee, 1-pound tin (Wilkins) 88 93 
Potatoes, 10 pounds, old 40 49 

read, 2 1-pound lonves_.....--..- 270 32 
Milk, ra quarts, pa paper ¢ See aa 42 42 
Pork and beans, 2 cans 36 4, 46 
Corn, Niblets, 3 . — cans. 8 
Picnic ^am, smoked, 3 pounds 1. 47 1. 47 


Lettuce head, 12 ounces 12 
Salad dressing, Miracle Whip, pint 40 41 
Pears, 244 size ean, heavy sirup, 2 


6. EAA 80 Š 
Peanut butter, I pound jar 39 2.41 
Sirup, Vermont Maid, cane and 

maple, 12 ounces 2 27 
Eggs, best fresh, extras, 2 dosen 1. 38 1.44 

Total est 14. 70 15. 29 


1 Most packers now have eliminated the pork and just 
offer the beans, 

Contents reduced from 1 pound to 15 ounces since 
Jan. 1. 1951. 

The rise in retail food costs at a time when 
wholesale commodity cost for foods and food 
products are generally dropping, is a cause 
for congressional investigation. The con- 
sumers and the taxpayers are entitled to 
know just what is keeping living costs up. 
If it is the impact of taxes, that fact should 
be disclosed. If it is caused in part by the 
extra costs added all along the line by the 
bureaucratic red tape which controls and 
attempts to control has inflicted upon the 
business economy of the Nation, that fact 
should be disclosed. If, on the other hand, 
the distributors and retailers are out to 
gouge the buying public, a disclosure of such 
a situation would go far in restoring the 
public’s confidence in the President’s pro- 
gram for more economic controls. Then, too, 
there might be some other factors involved, 
such as wage increases awarded during the 
past 3 months. The only fair, square, and 
equitable thing for Congress to do before 
surrendering up the complete control over 
tho free competitive enterprise system of this 
country is to order a thorough investigation 
by a competent regular or select committee 
of both Senate and House, and then legis- 
late with the facts, not a lot of misinforma- 
tion before them. 

This, I most respectfully suggest. 

PAUL O. PETERS. 


A Good American Speaks | 
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- HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 29, 1951 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, in this 
fight over decent price control and anti- 
inflation legislation, the facts will not 
be suppressed. The facts will out, and 
the American people will know who con- 
sidered the national interest and who 
served only the special interest. 

I think it would be well for my col- 
leagues in the House to note all the 
facts. Particularly interesting for the 


champions of the cattlemen would be 
the reading of the item which appeared 
in the Washington Daily News of June 
29 under the caption “He will lose 
$300,000, but millionaire cattleman says 
price cut is O. K.” To meit was refresh- 
ing and revealing. And Mr. Cooper, the 
individual named therein, is to be com- 
mended for his unselfish and patriotic 
attitude. He is truly a good American 
one who seeks to serve the national in- 
terest rather than a special interest. 
Under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recor, I wish to include here the arti- 
cle above-mentioned: 

HE'LL Lose $300,000, Bur MILLIONAIRE CATTLE- 

MAN Says Price CUT Is O. K. 
(By Earl Richert) 

Omana, June 29.—On aimost any day, 
striding through the world’s second largest 
stockyards here, can be seen one of the coun- 
try’s most unusual multimillionaires. 

He calculates that the Government's beef- 
price roll-back orders will cost him at least 


-$380,000—$300,000 in profits he otherwise 


would have made and an actual cash loss of 
$80,000. Yet, but for one minor objection 
on timing of the orders, he thinks the beef- 
price roll-back and lower prices are a good 
thing for all concerned. 

He paid an average of $1,000 a day in Fed- 
eral income taxes last year and would have 
paid much more if he hadn’t made several 
large gifts. Yet he doesn’t complain about 
high taxes. His books are in such shape, he 
says, that the internal-revenue agents can 
get through with him in less than 3 hours. 

NEVER VOTED FOR HST 

Now 58, he has never voted for a Democrat 
for President; nor tor Senator or Congress- 
man. He voted against President Truman in 
1948 and most probably, he says, would vote 
against him again. Yet when the people 
elected Mr. Truman he became this man’s 
President and no one, he says, hes heard him 
say one thing against the Government. 

This unusual multimillionaire is a small, 
sturdily-built man with twinkling bright 
eyes named Bob C. Cooper. 

ALL-AROUND FARMER 

He's the way he is, he says, because he 
appreciates what this country has done and 
made possible for him. 

And he’s no immigrant; nor is he newly 
rich. He’s been in the chips for years. 

He’s one of the country’s biggest cattle- 
men and all-around farmers. He fattens 
about 15,000 head of cattle a year in his feed 
lots around Omaha, owns 7,200 acres of near- 
by farm land- worth over #$2,000,000—and 
two ranches in the West. 

He started out as a tenant farmer on a 
small South Dakota farm in 1911. 

tie went broke shortly after the end of 
World War I and again in the early twenties. 
But since 1927, he’s been on the upgrade 
financially with no red ink even in the de- 
pression years. 


MADE “KILLINGS” 


For the last 10 years he’s made killings“ 
in the cattle-feeding business because of 
rising prices. And he’s made practically a 
fortune since Korea. 

That, he says, is the reason he has so little 
sympathy for his fellow commercial cattle 
breeders who now are hollering about the 
beef-prive roll-back. Most of them have 
done as well lately as he has, he says, and can 
stand some losses while beef prices are re- 
adjusted and stabilized at a more sensible 
level for the benefit of the consuming public. 


DROUGHT HURT 


Before Korea, he said, he bought feeder 
cattle for about 22 cents a pound, hoping to 
be able to sell them for 25 or 26 cents a 
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pound for a nice profit. Instead, he sold 
these cattie for 36 cents a pound, making a 
fantastic profit of between $110 and $140 
a head. 

And last winter, at a time when he nor- 
mally doesn’t feed many cattle, he was forced 
by the drought in the Southwest to take 
early delivery on x large number of cattle for 
which he had centracted. He mede a “kill- 
ing” on that lot, too, by accident. 


REAP BENEFITS 


“The commercial feeder, or the man that 
was feeding long enough to stay on and reap 
the benefits of these advancing prices, needs 
no consideration in the matter of a price 
roll-back,” he said. I. myself, received 
excessive profit- that I had never antici- 
pated.” 

His worry is that the coming August 1 and 
October 1 roll-backs will ruin a lot of GI’s 
who have just entered the cattle-feeding 
business and can't stand losses, even though 
small. He thinks the Government should 
move the scheduled roll-back dates back to 
October 1 and December 1, respectively, to 
give these small feeders a chance to get out 
without financia? losses. 

IT WILL HELP 

Of the cattle country’s criticism that the 
beef-price roll-back—right or wrong 
simply can’t be made to work, Mr, Cooper 
has this to say: 

“If we are good Americans we would see 
that it would work. If we do a good job 
trying o make it work, it will help a lot.” 


No Cease-Fire at the Thirty-eighth Parallel 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 29, 1951 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, as part of my remarks I am includ- 
ing an article that appears in the cur- 
rent issue of the New Leader by Mr. 
David J. Dallin. His comments on the 
Korean situation are extremely perti- 
nent as we consider the situation in Ko- 
rea today. 

No CEASE-FIRE AT THE THIRTY-EIGHTH 


MunicH.—We are apparently about to 
commit another of those fateful errors that 
have already cost us thousands of lives and 
billions of dollars: i. e., to propose a Ko- 
rean War settlement based on or about 
the thirty-eighth parallel. What I said 
in this space last week should be repeuted 
with even greater emphasis: Mere restora- 
tion of the status quo in Korea would be 
fatal and would be fraught with dangers 
far greater than any we have encountered 
thus far. 

For the Korean conflict must be viewed, 
not as an isolated operation, but as an in- 
tegral part of a vast and ambitious strategic 
plan involving China, Korea, Japan, and, of 
course, the Soviet Union. The war was not 
started simply in order to annex South Ko- 
rea, and it cannot end with a cease-fire or 
truce—a “compromise” agreement. 

Sfould the Soviet-Chinese axis accept a 
compromise, despite its solemn pledge to 
drive us into the sea, that will not mean that 
it has abandoned its far-reaching schemes. 
Its defeats to date have not been fatal, 
nor have they sufficed to convince the Krem- 
lin that it is futile to continue the war, to 
reach out for Japan and the Pacific. To face 
the facts honestly, the enemy has suffered no 
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greater defeats than we have, or else he would 
not be battling us near his initial point of 
departure. Why should he not continue to 
hope that ultimately the Americans will 
lose their 1 erve? 

No, Stalin is not easy to discourage; he 
will never scrap his sweeping plans because 
of a few military setbacks. If he does con- 
sent to a truce in Korea, it will only be to ob- 
tain a breathing spell in which to regroup, 
retain, and re-eq’ ip. 

The Kremlin started the war on the as- 
sumption that American forces would not 
intervene; now it knows better. For the 
next southward push, more and better guns, 
first-class aviation, and fresh troops will be 
needed. A truce would provide an oppor- 
tunity to stockpile supplies for a while, in- 
stead of consuming them day after day. 
Meanwhile, Moscow would count on Ameri- 
ca’s moral stamina—which it has never rated 
in a class with its own implacable, painstak- 
ing persistence—to cave in. 


TRUCE NO PEACE GUARANTY 


Those who seriously believe that a Korean 
truce would inaugurate a period of stable 
peace in the Far East should be sent to the 
foot of the class. Their prototypes are men 
like Henry Wallace, Owen Lattimore, and 
J. Alvarez del Vayo. They ignore the para- 
mount factor in contemporary history—the 
tremendous dynamism of Soviet communism, 
its aggressiveness, expansionism, tenacity, 
and ruthlessness. Communism will never 
become peaceful; once it launches an at- 
tack—as in the case of Korea—it must be 
smashed or it will finally triumph. 

The unification of Korea solemnly prom- 
ised by the United Nations will either be 
achieved by force of arms or it will remain 
just another empty pledge made to a small 
nation by the free world. It is hypocritical 
to advance a peace program in two stages: 
first, a cease-fire, then achievement of Korean 
unity by political means. For years, we have 
tried to unify dismembered Austria by po- 
litical means, but all in vain. Germany is 
another case in point; who believes any 
longer that a united Germany can be resur- 
rected without a bloody civil war? We have 
earned the reproaches of a number of cen- 
tral and eastern European nations to which 
we promised sovereignty and independence. 
Shall we now add the sorely tried Korean 
people to the list? 

Sometimes, cynicism is preferable to 
hypocrisy. Those who propose solving the 
Korean problem by political means actually 
mean to say: A divided Korea is better than 
a long war; rather half of Korea under Soviet 
domination than lengthening death lists for 
our boys, with no prospect of an early end. 
In other circumstances, the cynics might 
have been correct; viewed against the re- 
alities of the contest between Communism 
and democracy, however, they are wrong. 
Their peace plan, which is intended to sacri- 
fice honor in order to save lives, would 
actually cost us both honor and many lives. 

There is an alternative to war, a lone al- 
ternative which can bring us peace in a 
minute: acceptance of the enemy's demands. 
But we have not yielded. We have rejected 
his demands, instead of choosing the easy 
peaceful way, and are therefore assailed by 
Moscow as warmongers. Surrender never 
means peace—least of all surrender to 
tyranny. That is why we must go on fight- 
ing until the limited objective—the objective 
in Korea—is fully attained. 

Why not learn from the enemy? Clothed 
in rags, often starving, hungry, and æick, 
bleeding from innumerable wounds and with 
no protection in the air, he marches on, at- 
tacking and fighting savagely. Is it disci- 
pline that sustains him? Ours is no worse. 
Is it ideals? Ours are higher. Then if we 
are stronger both militarily and morally, 
why should we give in? 


The Reading Crime Probe 
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Mr. RHODES. Mr. Speaker, I was 
disappointed with the Reading crime 
probe. I was afraid it would end as it 
did. It was far from complete. I realize 
how difficult it is for the Senate commit- 
tee to fully probe every community in 
the United States where it is alleged that 
there is widespread gambling. But I do 
not thin it is wise or fair to start some- 
thing you do not want to finish. This 
was a half-probe and a half-probe is like 
a half-truth. It raises doubt and suspi- 
cion and it has a negative effect. A half- 


probe gives the oppcrtunity for big fish. 


to get away and leaves a stigma on some 
who may be entirely innocent but whose 
names are dragged into the probe. No 
matter how innocent a person may be, 
the stigma remains. I favored and 
still favor a full and complete probe, and 
I let committee members and the staff 
know it in no uncertain terms, I believe 
it should have gone the limꝭt, to the very 
top, no matter who would get hurt. 

The Senate probe, as it turned out, will 
not end racketeering in Berks County. 
That disturbs me very much. It will not 
encourage probes in other parts of the 
State as it properly should. I am also 
disturbed because this half-probe will 
give the opportunity to charge white- 
wash. Such criticism will be directed at 
the Democratic Party because it has a 
majority here in Washington, at least on 
paper. It offers a grand opportunity for 
reactionary politicians, without a pro- 
gram, to make political hay. 

I am sure that the overwhelming ma- 
jority of Berks County citizens want a 
clean community. I will continue to do 
my utmost to help these people. But I 
am equally sure that a few persons on 
the morality bandwagon are far more 
interested in destroying essential peo- 
ple’s legislation than they are about 
wiping out crime. 

I intend to fight against that brand 
of immorality and at the same time I 
intend to do everything I possibly can 
to set up a crime investigating commit- 
tee in Pennsylvania. That is the most 
effective way to complete and spread this 
probe. I have the cooperation of Penn- 
Sylvania State Senator Frank W. Ruth 
who is agreed and anxious to introduce 
legislation for a State probe committee. 

I expect to work for setting up of a 
local citizens committee. I do not want 
a hand-picked committee. I want one 
that truly represents the good people 
in all sections of our community life. 
This is one of the recommendations made 
by the Senate Crime Committee in its 
third interim report. 

Every normal adult citizen is aware 
of the fact that organized rackets can- 
not operate without laxity in law en- 
forcement from the lowest police officer 
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in a small community to the governor 
of the State. 

I was disturbed about this probe be- 
cause of the lack of important witnesses, 
Until the day of the probe I did not 
know who the witnesses would be. I was 
shocked to see that the highest law en- 
forcement officer or public official to be 
called was a police chief. 

I could not understand the sudden end 
cf questioning of witnesses when it 
seemed most opportune to follow up with 
other queries. 

I was very much disturbed by the testi- 
mony ot one witness who said that Berks 
County was a liberal Democratic com- 
munity, meaning, of course, that it was 
liberal in winking at gambling rackets, 
I Lave no interest in that kind of liberal- 
ism, but I am rather proud of the fact 
that Berks County is liberal in the true 
meaning of the word. 

In spite of the apparent evils in our 
midst, evils which must absolutely go, 
I sincerely believe that the average citi- 
zen of Berks County ranks high in moral 
character and integrity. 

If such laxity of law enforcement is 
libealism, then this rock-ribbed Repub- 
lican State of Pennsylvania is and has 
been for many years a shining example 
of liberalism. The Senate committee 
can learn this fact without leaving their 
desks or they could have found that 
out with another question to the witness. 
I feel is my duty to warn people of the 
sinister influences, operating under the 
cloak of respectability, who seek to tie 
up liberal legislation and liberal demo- 
crats with corruption and evil. 

I know that there are many good 
people who sincerely want to raise moral 
standards, not only in government, but 
in our everyday life. But I also know 
that there are others who see decent 
houses for our people, decent pensions 
for the aged and disabled and other 
essential humanitarian legislation as a 
greater evil than organized crime. 


Shades of Yalta—Raymond Gram 
Swing—Apologist for Yalta, Special 
Adviser for Voice of America Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 29, 1951 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, the outstanding apologist for the 
blunders made at Yalta has been Ray- 
mond Gram Swing and to the surprise of 
the American people, the State Depart- 
ment has made an adviser and special 
political commentator for the Voice of 
America program of him. We have now 
seen everything, and here is further jus- 
tification for completely eliminating that 
program from any congressional appro- 
priations bill. 

Mr. Speaker, in a pointed article, Mr. 
William Henry Chamberlin, writing in 
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the New Leader under the title “The 
Lingering Spirit of Yalta” points out 
that Raymond Gram Swing was a bad 
choice to handle the job assigned to him 
in the Voice of America program. There 
certainly must be something wrong with 
the State Department when it would hire 
this man who has been so biased in his 
reporting. I am including Mr. Cham- 
berlin’s article as part of my remarks, as 
follows: 

THE LINGERING SPIRIT OF YALTA 

(By William Henry Chamberlin) 


ZurIcH.—Here, in the traditionally calm 
atmosphere of bysy and prosperous Switzer- 
land, 1 have been able to read most of the 
recent Senate testimony of General Marshall 
and Secretary Acheson. And in reading it, 
ably prepared though it is and illuminating 
on many points of detail, I think I came 
closer to understanding why many Ameri- 
cans stubbornly distrust our diplomatic 
leadership. 

A basic difficulty is that both Acheson and 
Marshall are too closely identified personally 
with many of the disastrous illusions and 
tragic decisions of Roosevelt's foreign policy. 
How else can one interpret the profound 
moral and logical inconsistency of Acheson’s 
blanket defense of Yalta, high point in the 
policy of appeasing Stalin, and his state- 
ment: 

“The four freedoms, the Atlantic Charter, 
the United Nations—these were not cynical 
slogans. They represented the idea which 
our people felt in their hearts was worth 
fighting for.” 

Now it would be difficult to imagine a 
racre cynical betrayal of the four freedoms 
and the Atlantic Charter and every prin- 
ciple of decent humanity than the Yalta 
agreement. This sanctioned the drawing of 
arbitrary and unnatural frontiers for Poland 
and Germany. It authorized slave labor for 
Germans, in the guise of reparations. It 
foreshadowed the infamous practice of hand- 
ing back Soviet political refugees to execu- 
tion or concentration camps. 

Yalta was one of the blackest crimes in 
American diplomatic history. It was also an 
appalling blunder. For Stalin was not satis- 
fied with the betrayal af the natural friends 
and allies of the west in Poland and China. 
He has reached out insatiably for more and 
more, until, as Mr. Acheson pointed out, we 
felt compelled to fight in Korea. But how 
infinitely stronger our moral and political 
position would be today if there had never 
been the ignominious, futile surrender of 
ideals at Yalta. 

As unfortuaate as his defense of Yalta 
was Acheson’s attempt half to defend, half 
to discount the notorious State Department 
circular of December 23, 1949, with its ill- 
concealed exultation over the prospective 
fall of Formosa to the Chinese Communists. 
And, although Mr. Acheson is an able law- 
yer, he certainly came off recond best under 
the severe cross-examination of Senator 
Brewster about the actual effectiveness of 
arms deliveries to the Chinese Nationalists, 

Again and again, on highly important 
questions of whether adequate amounts of 
the right kind of ammunition were fur- 
nished, or whether the possi >ility of sending 
German munitions to China had been ex- 
plored, Acheson would reply, “Not that I 
know of,” “I have no recollection,” etc. 
Imagine someone of similar rank in the 
Soviet Foreign Ministry being interrogated 
by Stalin on whether Mao Tse-tung was 
getting enough munitions. A few such pro- 
fessions of ‘gnorance and swift liquidation 
would have been in order. 

Both Acheson and Marshall have for some 
time expressed their conviction that Sta- 
linist communism is a grave threat to the 


security of the United States and other free 
nations. American foreign policy makes no 
sense on any other assumption. 

But both men give the impression of 
being, perhaps unconsciously, prisoners of 
a very unfortunate political past. It is quite 
obvious that neither put his heart into the 
immensely important task of smashing com- 
munism in China before it reached its pres- 
ent threatening stature. Neither is prepared 
to recognize and repudiate the appalling 
blunders which built up Stalin’s dictator- 
ship into a Frankenstein monster, for the 
understandable reason that both bear a con- 
siderable personal share of responsibility for 
those blunders. 

And what is cne to think of the recent 
appointment Jf Raymond Gram Swing as 
adviser and special political commentator 
for the Voice of America? An adviser should 
presumably be a man who had displayed 
special insight and foresight, who had criti- 
cized or at least not endorsed our costly 
past blunders. 

But Raymond Gram Swing was a passion- 
ate advocate of many of them. He repeat- 
edly stated in broadcasts, speeches and arti- 
cles that our troubles with Russia were due 
to unreasonable distrust of Stalin. He en- 
dorsed the so-called Curzon line frontier 
for Poland. He crowed ecstatically over 
Yalta. At least as late as 1949, he seemed 
more concerned over cartels in the Ruhr 
than over the Cominform as a threat to 

dace and freedom. A worse choice, and one 
more calculated to confirm the suspicion 
that something is radically wrong with State 
Department judgment, could hardly be 
imagined. It is comparable to making Owen 
Lattimore adviser on far-eastern policy, and 
J. Alvarez del Vayo on European. 

Public confidence and unity will be re- 
stored—and our allies’ faith in our stability 
of purpose assured—only when the men and 
the mentality of Yalta are finally banished 
from the conduct of our foreign policy, 


Our Song of Shame 
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Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I am including an editorial 
in verse entitled “Our Song of Shame,” 
by Dale Wimbrow, editor, publisher, and 
owner of the Indian River News, a week- 
ly newspaper in my district. Mr. Wim- 
brow has the distinction and honor of 
being the first winner of Florida Press 
Association editorial Oscar. 

OUR SONG oF SHAME 
(By Dale Wimbrow) 
Oh, sing to me not of the gambling, gaming, 

Official malfeasance, or hoodlums, or lugs, 
Of crooks tolerated, or high court defaming; 


Of cheap politicians, or gunmen, and 
thugs! 

I'll sing you a song of the sins of our 
people: 


The general public (who courted these 


ills), 
Whose sanctified chimes from each lofty 
church steeple 
Ring out every Sunday o’er valleys and 
hills. 
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TIl cing you a song of the men who created 

The crimes that we read of in headlines 
today. 

No, let me not hear the law breakers berated, 

‘Til laws “we, the people” observe and 


obey. 
The gamblers get rich? None but we can 
prevent it. 
The gamblers don't gamble, for we are 
the “Stupes.” 


The slick game of chance? Sure, the gam- 
blers invent it. 
But we are the bankroll, the suckers, and 
dupes. o 


Without “We, the people” there'd be no 
more bookies; 
No gambling palace; no organized crime. 
Without all the billions produced by us 
rookies 
The gamblers would all starve to death 
in their slime. 


No gambler can profit without our conniv- 
ance. 
No crook get to office without our intent. 
The pitfalls, the hellholes, are by our con- 
trivance. 
The smear on our honor is by our consent. 


We harked to the lure of the siren, and 
faker. 

We all share the guilt; every color and 
race. 

No nation on earth was endowed by its 


maker 
With greater potential for honor, and 
grace. 
Our national theme was the same common 
story 
Of man’s basic dignity. This we have 
sold. 
We all shared the birthright of freedom and 
glory. 
This we exchanged for the pottage of 
gold. 
So sing to me not of the way we're man- 
handled 


By men we've elected by will, or default. 
We have shirked, and neglected, and lazed, 
and panhandled: 
And now in our wounds we cavil at the 
salt. 


Why wonder because at long-last we are 
smitten 
By gangdom’s foul odors, and racketeers’ 


guns. 

Go read the scare headlines. By us they 
were written 

In shame, and disgrace, and the blood of 

our sons. . 


With feet on the high-road, we spurned the 
high places. 
Now ghouls line the path of the low-road 
we trod. 
With blood on our conscience, and mud in 
our faces, 
We stand desolated and shamed before 
God. 


“I Was Robbed” 
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Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks I am enclosing an article that 
appeared in the magazine Manage, a 
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publication of the National Association 
of Foremen, It tells an important story 
in a simple way: 

“I Was ROBBED!” 


The following paragraphs—and the budg- 
ets—are quoted with the permission of 
Manage, a publication issued by the Na- 
tional Association of Foremen. They speak 
for themselves. 

“Let me introduce myself. 

“Iam the person known in our town as the 
Wealthy Widow Jones, whose husband died 
in 1938 and left her a nice, paid-for house 
and life interest in a trust fund of $100,000 
of 5 percent bonds. 

“I am the envy of my neighbors, and every 
charity drive in town expects me to be Lady 
Bountiful. 

“My local popularity is slipping because 
during the past 5 years I haven't been able 
to give much. 

“The fact is, I have been robbed of half 
my income, but no one but me seems to 
know it, let alone feel sorry for me. 

“But I feel sorry for myself, and I am going 
to tell the world about it. 

“I want you to look at my 1938 budget: 


$900 

600 

830 

100 

Upkeep and taxes on house 420 
Federal income tax 120 
Automobile expense. 300 
Clothing and linen 400 
Charity and miscellaneous 250 
Fun and ae... 1, 080 
—— — 5, 000 


“So you see, in a modest way, I was the 
wealthy Widow Jones. 
But look at my 1951 budget: 


Cleaning woman (2 hours a a Apes $600 
Quarter-time yard man 450 
Food, drugs, et- - 1,750 
Doctor and dentist._....----_. 150 
Upkeep and taxes on house 750 
Federal income ta! 790 
Automobile expense No car 
Clothing and linen 
Charity and miscellaneous = 50 
Pun and: travel... nnsacnsccoswenn 60 
rhe Os See ee ee eee 5, 000 


“After looking at this, you will have no 
illusions about my wealth.” 


Study Made by Farmers and Grocers 
Reveals Cost of Food Products 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD H. JENISON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 29, 1951 


Mr. JENISON. Mr. Speaker, the 
problem of prices is an economic one. 
The problem of food production is a sci- 
ence. Neither will yield to political solu- 
tion, no matter how much propaganda 
we hear to the contrary. 

It is refreshing, therefore, to encoun- 
ter a sound appraisal of food costs from 
an informed source entirely outside the 
realm of Government agencies or legis- 


lative debate. Such an appraisal has 
been made by Mr. Louis Ratzesberger, 
president of the Illinois Canning Co., at 
Hoopeston, Ill. Mr. Ratzesberger has 
been connected with farming and can- 
ning operations for many years. He is 
a keen student of economics and of busi- 
ness in the factory and on the farm. His 
study, published in the form of a guest 
editorial in the Danville, Ill., Commer- 
cial-News, is so informative, I am in- 
cluding it in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
under permission granted by the House, 
in order to bring this accurate informa- 
tion to the attention of every Member, 
It follows: 


STUDY MADE BY FARMERS AND GROCERS REVEALS 
Cost oF Foop Propucts 


(By Louis Ratzesberger, president, Illinois 
Canning Co., Hoopeston, Il.) 

Several years ago, the then secretary of 
agriculture coined the slogan “Food will win 
the war and write the peace.” Whether this 
is entirely true may be questioned, but cer- 
tainly the problem of food is a prime mover 
in the war and peace economies of nations. 

Another slogan relating to food has been 
coined by the Grocery Manufacturers of 
America, Inc.— The Life Line of America.” 
This refers to the line of essential processes 
between food in the field and food on the 
table, namely, agriculture, research, process- 
ing, packaging, transportation, wholesaling, 
and retailing. 

All of these processes are essential and 
became a part of the life line because they 
performed a service to the consumer. When 
any one of them ceases to perform a service 
it will no longer be a part of the life line. 
For instance, if you should want pineapple 
for your table, you would not go to Hawaii, 
buy a crate of the fruit, travel back to Illi- 
nois by plane, boat, or train and then pre- 
pare the pineapple for eating. But all of 
those services have been performed for you 
when you go to the store and buy a can 
of pineapple. 9 

There is a great misunderstanding about 
the cost of these various processes and serv- 
ices. Some consumers think the farmer is 
the chief offender in high food prices; others 
think the processor—the canner, if you 
please—gouges the public; still others think 
the middleman, the wholesaler, and the re- 
tailer take an unreasonable mark-up. 

To help clear up some of these mysteries 
and acquaint the consuming public with the 
facts, the National Grange, a national or- 
ganization of farmers, and the Grocery 
Manufacturers of America, producers of 
branded food products, jointly undertook a 
study of price spreads. Their goal was to 
discover what each process in the life line 
cost in terms of percentage of the consumer 
sales price or in cents or fractions of a cent 
per can or per jar of the food product. 

One of these studies just completed was 
for 1949 and covered material from four ma- 
jor baby-food manufacturers and operating 
cost surveys of supermarket merchandising. 
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Another interesting study shows a break- 
down of the consumer’s dollar for canned 
fruit and vegetables by functions: 


1939 1949 
Retailing (your grocery store) 24.8 20.5 
Wholesaling 12.2 11.0 
5.5 5.9 
43.2 39.9 
11 KE 
13.2 21.0 
. 100. 0 100. 0 


Recently published figures of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture show that for a can of 
tomatoes for which you pay 16 cents in the 
store, the farmer received only 3 cents for 
his raw product. The above figures support 
that statement, for 21 percent of 16 is 3 plus. 
The important point that is often overlooked 
is that we have a plentiful food supply the 
year round because the tomatoes were 
canned, transported, stored by the whole- 
saler, and then sold by the retailer. If all 
Mr. Farmer’s tomatoes had to be eaten as 
they ripened, and if all the consumers had 
to go to the field to buy them, then Mr. 
Farmer would plant perhaps 1 acre instead 
of 100 and we would not eat tomatoes the 
year round. Thus the services of process- 
ing, transportation, wholesaling, and retail- 
ing provide a market for Mr. Farmer while 
providing Mrs. Housewife with a variety of 
food in all months of the year. 

Another interesting study shows the break- 
down of one manufacturer’s sales dollar for 
1949: 
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These figures show that for every dollar's 
worth of product sold by this manufacturer, 
he had paid 32.8 cents for the farm product 
(tomatoes, perhaps); he had spent 5 cents 
for advertising, that is, telling the public 
about his product; and after taking care 
of all his expenses he had less than 3 cents 
net profit left from that dollar sale. 

Today the American farmers as well as 
food and grocery manufacturers are in the 
best position of all time to produce more 
and better foods. Acreage planted to corn, 
peas, and tomatoes has been increased con- 
siderably over last year, and givén a normal 
crop there should be ample supplies of the 
major canned foods. 


Statement of Faith by the Armed Services 
and Foreign Relations Committees 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. LEVERETT SALTONSTALL 


O 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, June 29, 1951 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
upon the completion of the recent joint 
hearings which were held by the Senate 
Armed Services Committee and the Sen- 
ate Foreign Relations Committee, the 
junior Senator from Georgia IMr. 
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RussELL], wrote a statement of faith in 
our system of life and Government. He 
addressed it to the American people, to 
the free people of the world, and to the 
Communists. As he read that statement, 
my thoughts turned to the second in- 
augural address of Abraham Lincoln, as 
it appears on the wall of the Lincoln 
Memorial. As I listened to the distin- 
guished junior Senator from Georgia 
read the statement, I had the same feel- 
ing of deep emotion that I have when I 
read that wonderfully stirring address by 
Abraham Lincoln, 

Today the New York Times has pub- 
lished an editorial in regard to that state- 
ment of faith. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the editorial may be printed 
in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REC- 
orp, as follows: 

REPORT ON AMERICA 

No one who read the 2,000,000 words 
that recorded the MacArthur inquiry could 
have expected an important unanimous 
statement to come out of the two committees 
over which Senator RUssELL of Georgia pre- 
sided. There was bitterness and rancor 
between Senators and other Senators and 
between Senators and witnesses. Our whole 
foreign policy was dragged into the light and 
examined in all its aspirations and all its 
imperfections, and correspondingly praised 
and damned. Surely no harmony could 
come out of such a performance. 

But harmony did come out, as the state- 
ment written by Senator Russet and unani- 
mously approved by 26 Republicans and 
Democrats on the two committees testi- 
fies. Senator Russet, has produced, and the 
committee members have accepted, what 
might be called a report on America—which 
is a good deal more important than a report 
on the MacArthur incident. They have re- 
affirmed the value of discussion, even of ran- 
corous discussion, as a means of arriving at 
decisions. They have faced the fact that 
men in a democracy not only may disagree, 
but must disagree, if that democracy is to 
possess and reveal vitality. 

If this Nation were afflicted with the sort 
of “unanimity” that produces a 98-percent 
vote for a single slate of candidates, we would 
have reason for despair and our friends 
would have cause for dismay. The Russell 
statement tells the free world that “the fact 
that we do not always speak with a single 
voice does not mean that we have weakened 
in our united purpose.” Let us fervently 
hope that when it comes to questions of 
policy, the questions of what things should 
be dene first and how they should be done, 
this Nation never will speak with a single 
voice. The essence of freedom is that such 
matters shall be determined by majority de- 
cisions which minorities will cheerfully 
accept. 

But when we pass beyond methods and 
policies and come to basic principles democ- 
racy must speak with a single voice or cease 
to speak at all. The great objective, as the 
Russell statement says, “is still to live 

within the family of nations as a free people.” 
On that objective we will not waver, whether 
we are Democrats or Republicans, whether 
we live in the South, the North, the West, 
or the East, whether our ancestors came over 
in the Mayflower or in the steerage of an 
immigrant ship. The Russell statement 
warns the Communist world that any aggres- 
sive war against us “would bring them to 
ultimate destruction.” That prediction can 
be made because men will defend freedom 


where they will not stand and die for tyranny. 
But the essence of the Russell report on 
America is not warlike. What the statement 
says to the world is that we intend to remain 
free and to guard the frontiers of freedom, 


Invitation From Consultative Assembly of 
the Council of Europe for United States 
Participation in International Confer- 
ence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GUY M. GILLETTE 


OF IOWA 


IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, June 29, 1951 


Mr. GILLETTE. Mr. President, yes- 
terday on behalf of the able senior Sen- 
ator from New Jersey (Mr. SmirH] and 
myself, I introduced a concurrent reso- 
lution relating to an invitation from 
the Consultative Assembly of the Coun- 
cil of Europe. In connection therewith 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Record a state- 
ment made today by Lord Layton, vice 
president of the Consultative Assem- 
bly of the Council of Europe. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


I have come to Washington at the re- 
quest of M. Henri Spaak and my colleagues 
in the Strasbourg Assembly, to present and 
commend to Vice President BARKLEY, to 
Speaker RAYBURN, and to Members of Con- 
gress an invitation to what we believe would 
be an important and historic meeting. 

The parliament of the Western European 
nations—the first and at present the only 
international parliament in the world—pro- 
poses that small delegations from each of 
these two democratic bodies should meet, 
either at Strasbourg or in Washington, to 
discuss in public some of the problems and 
opportunities which confront the peoples 
of the two continents—one united and 
strong in its Federal Government, the other 
struggling to overcome the rivalries and 
differences which are the legacy of centuries 
of European disunity. 

During my visit I have had the privilege of 
explaining our proposal to President Truman, 
and of discussing it with a number of Sena- 
tors and Members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

We do not, of course, ask Congress to take 
part in or associate itself with the work of 
the European Assembly, or to commit itself 
in any matter of policy. But we believe that 
a frank discussion on a parliamentary level 
of the differences in public opinion on the 
two sides of the Atlantic, and the reasons for 
the cumbersome and all too slow develop- 
ment of cooperation would greatly help to 
speed up the consolidation of the free world. 

I have been received with unvarying kind- 
ness, and I have been greatly encouraged by 
the interest that has been shown in the 
determined and—as we believe—successful 
start that has been made in the past 2 years 
at Strasbourg to break down some of the 
barriers which have divided and impover- 
ished the peoples of Western Europe. 

We of the Assembly hope very much that 
Congress will be able to accept the invitation 
that I have brought. 
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Address by Hon. James Bruce at New 
Castle Tercentenary Celebration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. J. ALLEN FREAR, JR. 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, June 29, 1951 


Mr. FREAR. Mr. President, by re- 
quest, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD 
an address delivered by Hon. James 
Bruce at the New Castle tercentenary 
celebration at New Castle, Del., on Satur- 
day, June 16, 1951. I am informed by 
the Public Printer that it is estimated 
that two and one-half pages of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD will be required for 
the printing of the address and that the 
cost of printing it will be $205. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Mr, Chairman, Your Excellencies, ladies 
and gentlemen, we are assembled here today 
to commemorate an occasion of historical 
importance. It is significant not only to the 
Nation we have become but to all of the 
nations of the world whose cause in these 
dangerous times is identified with our own. 

Just 300 years ago a group of courageous 
Dutchmen, led by Peter Stuyvesant, landed 
on this site. They established Fort Casimir, 
a settlement which was to become the 
colonial capital named New Castle. There 
were only scattered towns and forts in the 
whole of North America in those days. The 
Swedes had a colony near here along the 
Delaware. Up North, Quebec was French 
headquarters. St. Augustine, Fla., contained 
a Spanish rettlement. The English, safe at 
Jamestown and Plymouth Rock, staked out 
small settlements from the region of North 
Carolina to Massachusetts. 

For the Dutchmen who sailed up the Dela- 
ware, and for thousands of other early New 
World settlers, there was only wilderness— 
and opportunity. Social security and Fed- 
eral housing aid? They, of course didn’t 
exist. Yet we enjoy such things today be- 
cause of the love of freedom, of justice, and 
the intolerance of anything threatening the 
rights of the individual which these settlers 
and others of all nationalities bequeathed us. 

So today we realize the real meaning of 
the founding of New Castle—that the in- 
heritance left us is now the only hope of 
the entire free world. 


PLOT HAS PERSONAL MEANING 


To me, the most interesting fact about 
this plot of ground on which we stand is 
not that it once belonged to my ancestor 
on my mother’s side, Pieter Alrichs. Far 
more important is the fact that here, on the 
site of New Castle, in the middle of the 
seventeenth century, Pieter was associated 
not only with his fellow Dutch, men and 
women, but with men and women from 
France, Sweden, Finland, England, Scotland, 
Norway, Denmark, and the Rhine provinces. 

To be sure, most have lived in the Neth- 
erlands for varying periods. In the Nether- 
lands provinces the parents of many had 
sought the freedoms the Dutch Republic 
of that day assured every individual, from 
whatever country they came. Nevertheless, 
neither in a few years, nor within a genera- 
tion did they become completely Dutch in 
their traditions, manners, and customs. All 
brought with them differing national ways 
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of living and thinking. We have no need 
to draw an ideal picture of families and in- 
dividuals from so many countries living 
their daily lives here in perfect accord and 
personal friendship, in order to pay them 
tribute for the broad tolerance they devel- 
oped as a community. 

They were human. Their disagreements, 
which make such entertaining reading in 
the old court records, were sometimes na- 
tionalistic. Most however were between in- 
dividuals—as such—irrespective of origin. 
The women undoubtedly criticized each oth- 
er’s clothes and cooking, the way they 
brought up their children, their houses and 
behavior. There was probably many a tall 
argument as to which was the greater— 
Prince William of Orange of the Dutch, or 
Gustavus Adolphus of the Swedes. Both 
heroes were dead, of course. But there's a 
strong hint in the records, I'm told, that 
among men gathered at the fort and else- 
where sovereigns of the time came in for 
vehement discussion, Queen Christina being 
defended by a Swede; the child Prince of 
Orange of the 1650's by the Dutch. 

Democratic traits in each of the repre- 
sented nationalities were, however, rein- 
forced by their mutual association. The 
Dutch were peculiarly fitted for the assimila- 
tion of other peoples without losing the 
sturdy individuality of their own heritage, 
or traducing the individuality of others, 
Abroad on every sea and ocean for genera- 
tions, thousands of Dutch sailing vessels had 
carried the bulk of the world’s trade. In 
hundreds of ports, from the Baltic to the 
South Pacific, the Dutch had reliable friends, 
gained and kept through intelligence, hon- 
esty and diligence. In the provinces of their 
country, especially in Holland, refugees from 
all countries were welcomed. The skilled 
workers entered Dutch crafts, scholars into 
universities, the unskilled into numerous 
useful employments. People were accus- 
tomed to judging men as men, without re- 
gard to nationality. And so, they put down 
such roots that despite nomadic tendencies 
of early Americans, descendants of New 
Castle’s founders are residents of your State 
of Delaware today. Yet back in the 1650's 
and 1660's all of them reflected in part the 
problems of many countries. They also faced 
dangers. For there was no security that 
first summer for those on the Delaware or 
for the other settlers in North America; 
no security beyond what they could achieve 
by their own sweat, and toil, and eternal 
vigilance. 


THREATS HOLD TODAY 


The same holds true for us today. For we 
face a barbaric threat from Soviet commu- 
nism that is no less real and immediate than 
the wilderness death which day and night 
confronted our forefathers 300 years ago. 

We know what they did to survive. But 
what are we doing as individuals and as a 
nation, to insure our survival in this dark 
period of crisis? 

The answer to that question is, without 
doubt, the most important issue facing us 
today. For what confronts us is nothing 
less than a world-wide threat. In Europe, in 
Asia, in our own hemisphere, the strategy 
of Soviet imperialism is to pick off the free 
nations of the world, one by one, so that 
their resources and their people can be com- 
bined against us. 

The menace is total. It effects every form 
of human endeavor. And it is of indefinite 
duration. There is always the possibility 
that the Soviet rulers may start an all-out 
armed attack, a general war, today, tomor- 
row, at any time. On the other hand, they 
may carry on their aggressive tactics by 
other means for years to come. 

How then are we fighting back? 

For one thing, we have made it clear that 
we will build up our power and help in- 


crease the strength of the entire free world 
to resist such aggression. At the request of 
President Truman, I took on the responsi- 
bility of organizing the Mutual Defense As- 
sistance Program as its first director a year 
and a half ago. that time I was 
privileged to see how the despair of freemen 
across the seas facing what they believe to 
be hopeless odds, can be turned to hope and 
determination by our country’s material 
support and spiritual and moral firmness. 

We are not an imperialistic people. We 
find it hard to understand imperialism. It 
is clear to us—most of us—that war is the 
ultimate human stupidity. We do not un- 
derstand warlike people. We did not un- 
derstand Hitler. We do not understand 
Stalin. 


But we knew how to meet the fact of Hit- 


ler. We know how to meet the fact of 
Stalin. 
Hence, the Mutual Defense Assistance 


Program which has been broadened out into 
the Mutual Security Program. This pro- 
posed program goes far beyond our origi- 
nal premise. Yet too few of us here in the 
United States understand that actually our 
whole future—your life and mine—are tied 
up in the question of whether or not we can 
achieve this mutual security. 


COST IS HIGH 


The cost of this bill, dependent upon Con- 
gress, final determination would be approxi- 
mately $8,000,000,000 in the next 12 months. 
But let us figure what the eventual cost 
might be if we don't establish a Mutual Se- 
curity Program. 

1. We would lose the services of an army 
of 2,000,000 Europeans already partially 
trained, and in many cases lacking only 
equipment to make them a top rank mili- 
tary force. 

2. We would lose the productive facilities 
of an additional 275,000,000 people in West- 
ern Europe. 

3. We would cut ourselves off from some 
of the world’s greatest supplies of vital min- 
erals, fuels, and raw materials. 

4. Instead of Armed Forces in the United 
States presently contemplated, we would 
have to have forces numerically five times 
greater. 

5. Instead of the $8,000,000,000 in the pres- 
ent mutual-defense bill and sixty billions 
of domestic defense expenditures we might 
easily require up to 10 times that amount. 
And to spend 10 times what we are now 
spending would wreck our economy and give 
the Communists their victory without the 
need for actually dropping a single bomb, 

There are three reasons why this program 
is so vital: 

First. Our country has the world’s greatest 
economic strength. It has the greatest po- 
tential military power. But if the remainder 
of the free world is split and subjugated, if 
it is organized against us by Moscow blue- 
prints, our cost of winning will be multiplied 
many times in blood and treasure. 

Second. I must stress that the program 
for our own Armed Forces and this mutual 
security program are linked—down to the 
last detail. 

Let us face it—we have a selfish interest 
as well as an altruistic one. We worry about 
the security of our lives and homes against 
attack, The people of the other free nations 
of the world spend just as many sleepless 
nights over the security of their lives and 
homes. 

Third. What we face is not just the threat 
of Soviet military attack. We face possible 
diplomatic maneuvers, designed to split the 
western alliance of nations. We face fifth- 
column subversion, based on an attempt to 
take advantage of every internal political 
and economic weakness. And we face any 
combination of these factors. 
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Moreover, no one can foretell if the cur- 
rent cold war will last for 2 years or 20. No 
one can foretell if Korea won't be followed 
by Iran, Iran by Indochina, Indochina by 
Burma and the Philippines. Communists are 
looking to stir up internal disorder in these 
and other countries. The Commissars in 
the Kremlin seek the weak spots—and strike 
there. 

Yet we can be certain of one thing. If 
we can concretely demonstrate to Moscow 
that it is futile to try to bring any of the 
free areas of the world under its control, 
because together we are strong enough to 
resist, we may be able to establish the basis 
for a peaceful settlement of our disputes, 
for control and reduction of arms and for 
oe operation in the construction of the better 
world all people seek. 

HOW PROGRAM WORKS 

What exactly does this program aim to 
do—and how will it work? 

Let us see if we can’t get a clear, concise 
picture. 

Firstly the mutual-security program brings 
together all our varied foreign-aid programs. 

It brings in the arms aid of the mutual- 
defense assistance plan, started in 1949, to 
provide military aid to our partners in the 
common defense effort. 

It takes in economic assistance for Eu- 
rope—ECA as we call it. We started this in 
1948 to help Western Europe reestablish its 
economic stability and rebuild its productive 
power. 

It covers point 4—which is economic aid 
and know-how to underdeveloped areas of 
the world. 

What mutual security does is to pull all 
these programs together and, in some cases, 
redirect emphasis to defense. It bears con- 
stantly in mind that we must join the other 
free nations of the world while they are still 
free. It is based on the idea that with them 
we must prepare common defense plans while 
they can still be prepared, determine how to 
add our strength to theirs while we both have 
strength, help them build their own military 
and economic power so that they can defend 
themselves and help us to defend one an- 
other. 

It is not a program under which we will 
carry the rest of the world, Sinbad-fashion 
on our backs. It couldn't succeed if that were 
the case. It is a program founded on the 
principle of mutual effort, and on the knowl- 
edge that we can help effectively only those 
who help themselves. ‘ 

In Europe and in Latin America I've seen 
the closeness of this threat with my own 
eyes. And I know from experience why this 
program must be economic as well as mili- 
tary. Today you don’t have to drop a bomb 
to cripple your opponent. You can be just 
as effective by closing his steel mill, or not 
letting him build one. 

Moreover, this program is based on the 
premise that we're going to be in it for a 
long time to come. Does anybody in Wash- 
ington—or London or Paris—know if the 
Soviets are going to start all-out armed ag- 
gression next week? Or next year? Or does 
anyone know that the everything-short-of- 
war tactics we’ve seen may go on for our life- 
time and our children’s lives. 

I get around a good deal, talk to many im- 
portant leaders of our own and other govern- 
ments. I can assure you no one really 
knows—not even in Moscow. For they too 
realize that what the Russians decide to do 
will depend in no small measure on what we 
do first. I repeat—what they do depends on 
what we do first—and how well we do it. 

That’s why we of the free world face the 
biggest assignment we've ever faced. 

We must build defenses urgently—now. 

We must prepare for the long pull—now. 

We must be certain that we build armed 
forces and are able to maintain them for 
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years if necessary—while at the same time 
making our economy grow more soundly, 
faster, than the economies of those under 
the Soviet dictatorship. 
All of this brings up three questions: 
First, can we do the job? 
Second, how can we best accomplish it? 
Third, are our allies cooperating? 


CAN WE DO JOB? 


All of you here know, from your own 
experience, something of the strength and 
resources of our own country. One of you 
may work in a steel mill, another in a chem- 
ical plant. But perhaps you don’t realize 
some of the added assets we have because of 
our allied team mates. 

Let me check off a few: 

Manpower: Today the Soviets and their 
satellites dominate some 800,000,000 humans. 
This is their greatest strength. It's im- 
pressive, especially when translated into 
military might. 

But statistics can fool you. The one-hun- 
dred-and-fifty-odd-million pecple of the 
United States and the 275,000,000 of free 
Europe are the world’s most highly skilled 
and productive. Our combined trained 
minds and hands can outproduce anything 
the Soviets can offer. And, as we add the 
hundreds of millions of the rest of the free 
world, Soviet figures are more than matched. 

Steel: In 1950 the Soviets and their satel- 
lites produced 34,000,000 tons. In that same 
period we alone produced 96,000,000 short 
tons. Free Europe, some 55,000,000 tons, 
This year we shall both produce even more. 

Coal: Last year the Russians and their 
satellites produced 291,000,000 tons. Our 
figure, 551,000,000. Free Europe, 472,000,000 
tons 


Electricity: Russia and its satellites de- 
veloped 125,000,000,000 kilowatt-hours. We 
produced 400,000,000,000; Western Europe, 
225,000,000,000. 

And so it goes, down the list. Our daily 
output of 5,000,000 barrels of oil—plus the 
almost equal additional output of the rest 
of the free world—was 10 times greater than 
that of the U. S. S. R. and its satellites. 

Last year, Malaya, Indonesia, Thailand, 
Indochina, and Ceylon produced about 90 
percent of the world’s total natural-rubber 
output. The same area accounted for nearly 
two-thirds of the tin-content ore and vast 
quantities of other commodities vital in this 
industrial age—copra, quinine, cordage 
fibers. And Africa’s resources are vast—ura- 
nium, manganese, copper, chrome, industrial 
diamonds. 


HOW CAN WE ACCOMPLISH OUR GOAL? 


All these are assets on our side. But steel 
in Pittsburgh doesn’t mean tanks and planes 


in Europe. African manganese—14 precious 


pounds of it—has to get to Pittsburgh for 
every ton of steel. How does this program 
propose to bring these things together? 
Here are some of the high points: 

First. It would help the free nations of 
the world to better organize their potential 
resources and together convert them into 
actual military and economic strength. 

Second. It would pruvide them with re- 
sources required to supplement and make 
effective their efforts—in relation to what 
each already has, its economic stability and 
the burdens it has assumed. 

The bulk of assistance would be military 
equipment. Most would go to our partners 
in the North Atlantic Treaty. But substan- 
tial quantities are earmarked for Asian and 
Middle East nations. These countries, 
stretching like a quarter moon from Korea 
to Afghanistan, are an area especially threat- 
ened by such Communist aggression as So- 
viet-led and inspired guerrillas, satellite 
armies, and Communist-inspired civil strife. 

In each area, as the President has pointed 
out, United States aid will be a small part 


of the total resources available for military 
and economic purposes. But that small 
proportion is crucial—and making it avail- 
able will pay real dividends. 

Our aid is to be provided only for essential 
needs that each country in question cannot 
meet by its own efforts. 

This need will be continuously reviewed 
in the light of each country’s performance 
and of economi¢ and political changes. 

Military equipment will be provided only 
when countries have organized forces able 
to use it effectively. 

Everything will be geared from the stand- 
point of supplies available and materials and 
equipment required to do the most effective 
job. 


WHAT WE GAIN 


We all know it takes months to convert a 
factory or industrial plant from military to 
civilian production. But we know it takes 
sometimes several years to build a new plant. 

What this program aims to do is to convert 
present plants, present resources, present 
manpower, into effective forces—as rapidly as 
possible. 

Where equipment will do it—equipment 
will get top priority. 

In many cases our aid will help in the 
fight against those principal entering wedges 
for Soviet infiltration, poverty, and stagna- 
tion. These things would humanely con- 
cern us even if national security weren't in- 
volved. But because these areas so often 
produce strategic materials essential to the 
free world’s defense and economic health, 
helping them provides a double benefit. 

They raise their living standards—increas- 
ing their resistance to Communist subver- 
sion. And all the free nations get more raw 
materials, essential to defense and an ex- 
panding world economy. 


PROGRAM OPERATIONS 


How is the program to operate? 

First, the Department of Defense will, as 
presently, handle military aid. This will in- 
sure full coordination between production 
for our forces, and equipment for our allies. 

Second, the Economic Cooperation Admin- 
istration will supervise economic assistance 
for Western Europe and most of the Middle 
East, Africa, south and southeast Asian 
countries. 

Latin-America and certain other countries 
where economic aid is almost wholly limited 
to technical assistance, will presumably, as 
now, be administered by the State Depart- 
ment's Technical Cooperation Administra- 
tion. 

In any program of such size and scope, 
however, you face tremendous hurdles. Each 
of our allies has his own idea about what 
should be done first. Each has his own line- 
up of arms—tanks, guns, planes. 

Originally the basic idea was that under 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organization, new 
weapons from each of the 12 member coun- 
tries were to be screened. The most promis- 
ing ones would be picked as “standard for 
all forces.” Then they were to be made by 
the country best able to do the job—whether 
or not it was the country which developed 
the weapon. Well, that isn’t always practical. 
Our own military leaders don’t want to\be 
overly dependent on operations outside our 
North American Continent. And some of 
Europe’s military leaders also fear overde- 
pendence. So we have to work out practical 
methods of achieving results. 


ALLIED COOPERATION 


Will the expanded plan work—and are the 
countries which have participated to date, 
and which are scheduled to participate in 
the future, really cooperating? 

I am a businessman whose good fortune 
it has been to serve both in the aforemen- 
tioned capacity and as an ambassador for 
my country. As a businessman I want to 
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be shown—and I ask that facts be proven. 
I know what we are after—and what we in 
this country are doing. I’ve also looked 
closely to see our allies at work—and have 
had first-hand reports on many others. 

The Marshall plan has not built a sure 
buttress against war. Neither has it made 
the democratic forces in Western Europe so 
strong that communism is defeated. But 
one-third of the budgets of the participating 
countries under the Marshall plan last year 
was spent on defense. The ratio will be 
greater in the revised of 1951. Pro- 
grams have included methods to increase 
production, share scarce materials, reduce 
trade barriers, and above all control tion 
which, strong as it is here, is a far greater 
nightmare in Europe. And it can be said 
that if such aid had not been available the 
Communists might have taken over two of 
our major allies, Italy and France, and pos- 
sibly several other countries as well. 

This is truly remarkable progress. Progress 
which is concrete and definite and which 
proves that the Marshall plan—as will the 
successor mutual-security program—adds up 
to the most effective weapon yet devised to 
defeat Russian policy. 

OVER-ALL PROGRESS GOOD 

In all, we are seeing signs of real progress 
in the defense build-up. But we must all 
face the stark fact that we have a long way 
to go before mutual security becomes a real- 
ity for all free people. 

In justice to some of these countries, I 
want to point out that often our own partici- 
pation has seemed something less than strong 
and unwavering. 

When our allies doubt our steadfastness of 
purpose, when they fear that some future’ 
reversal of foreign policy may leave them to 
face the Red hordes alone across a few hun- 
dred miles of German plain, then their ef- 
forts are weakened by timidity and hesitancy. 

Our allies—especially those in Europe 
must contribute either through increased 
production or from cuts in their own non- 
military Government expenditures, invest- 
ment, or exports. 

Cuts in consumption to release resources 
for arms does impose serious strain on their 
social and political stability. In fact, if such 
cuts become excessive they're likely to im- 
pair the incentives of workers—and thus re- 
duce, rather than increase, arms output. It 
may also cause the kind of social unrest and 
mounting internal political tension which 
nang? out a welcome sign for the Commu- 
nists. 

In my belief, the spirit of many of the 
people of the European countries has been 
sustained in the difficult years since the end 
of World War II only by the hope for a bet- 
ter future which working with us has given 
them. 

Additionally, once the threat of military 
communism has been removed or has sub- 
sided even those factories built in the inter- 
est of armament can be turned to peacetime 
products. 

WOULD HAVE LONG-TERM BENEFITS 


As a businessman, I know that a sustained, 
long-range program to strengthen the mili- 
tary and economic defenses of Europe and 
weld their national economies into a single 
continental market would mean increased 
efficiency, higher real output, and a more 
vigorous and progressive economic environ- 
ment. 

This has been a major purpose of the 
Marshall plan. 

It carries over, with equal emphasis, into 
the mutual-security program’s rearmament 
years ahead. And the result will not only 
help them become allies for defense, but bet- 
ter customers for our goods, as we for theirs— 
and better sources of supply in both direc- 
tions. : 
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NEEDS ARE MUTUAL 


The issues we face in connection with this 
mutual-security program concern all the na- 
tions of the free world with whom we share 
a vital interdependence of interests. 

Our country needs the good will, not only 
of our Atlantic Pact partners, but other free 
nations of the world as well. Apart from our 
military assistance, our objective should be 
to create friendship in all nations where we 
have official Foreign Service representatives. 
For we must realize, for example, that al- 
though many nations won their national 
independence early in the last century, their 
citizens have never enjoyed the personal lib- 
erty achieved here. 

When North Americans gained their in- 
dependence they had already experienced the 
responsibility of representative government. 
Wien citizens of many other countries finally 
won their sovereignty, they found themselves 
transferred from the clutches of one despot- 
ism to another. They did not develop along 
our lines of free enterprise. Many still have 
laws and customs which have distinctly re- 
tarded their economic development. 

We cannot, however, expect all nations to 
be patterned after ourselves. We must ac- 
cept them as they are and make friends with 
them as we want them to make friends with 
us, realizing that, like ourselves, they have 
their own proud cultural backgrounds. The 

_ fact that they have a different heritage from 
ours is no reason why we should not respect 
their point of view as it applies to them. 

Some countries among the free nations do 
not enjoy the privilege of the freedom of 
the press as we understand it. I do not be- 
lieve our Nation could have achieved its po- 

-sition in the world if we had not adopted the 

ideology of the four freedoms. Of these, 
the freedom of the press is one of the most 
important. Restricting it not only inevit- 
ably results in a protective device for en- 
trenched corruption but creates darkness in 
which crimes can continue indefinitely with- 
out honest citizens or officials even knowing 
about them. 

Moreover, restrictions breed restrictions. 
A leader who imposes them for what he con- 
siders worthy and adequate reasons may be 
followed by one who finds them ready-made 
as a chance for a rule of tyranny. But there 
is another reason for press freedom—a very 
practical one, rarely referred to. It is my 
firm conviction that a nation that restricts 
the freedom of its press cannot develop in- 
dustrial strength. The reasons are obvious. 
In the development of any national economy, 
capital is required. Outside funds rarely seek 
investment in a nation whose press is shack- 
led. Furthermore, funds already invested 
will try to escape. The consequence is that 
Killing press freedom not only corrupts the 
nation’s political fabric but provides an im- 
penetrable barrier against its economic de- 
velopment. 

In Europe, Spain, India, in the east, and 
several countries in our hemisphere, restric- 
tions limit operations of a free press. 
Anathema as this may be to us, and although 
in violation of the principles in which we 
belleve, we must be practical and remain 
on terms of friendship, bearing in mind, 
that if my reasoning is correct, as nations 
they are chiefly hurting themselves. 


INTANGIBLES MUST BE CALLED TO ACTION 


Eliminating press freedom, and every other 
freedom under communism, may not seem 
important to some dictators, Often such 
factors are intangibles. But they are all- 
important. Despots throughout history 
have discounted these values which we—the 
free people—cherish. In the end their 
blindness has been a major factor in their 
undoing. And the free world needs to call 
these intangibles into action to back our 
tangible efforts. 


The present danger has made one thing 
clear—there is not safety for us in the pres- 
ent world except in united strength. But it 
must be a total strength. 

Our friends of the free world are now 
making vigorous efforts to this end. The 
mutual-security program will provide them 
the assistance they need to meet our joint 
goals. 

From now on our aid must, perforce, be- 
cause of Soviet hostility, emphasize the mili- 
tary. But let us not stop at armaments; 
let us not be blinded by the immediacy of 
the situation brought on throughout the 
world by poised Soviet aggression. 

Rather, let us combine our efforts, our re- 
sources, our technology of raw and manu- 
factured materials in a vast mutuality, an 
aggressive interdependence, that will speed 
the free nations of the world toward a sound 
economy—a sound basis for a world free at 
last from fear. 


The Cranberry Merchants of Cape Cod 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEVERETT SALTONSTALL 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, June 29, 1951 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
the senior Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
Butter] has called to my attention, and 
has given to me, a copy of the Morning 
World-Herald, of Omaha, Nebr., dated 
Monday, June 25, 1951. There appears 
therein an editorial entitled Busy 
Cranberry Merchants.” The editorial 
gives me, as a citizen of Massachusetts, 
a great deal of pleasure to read of the 
ingenuity and imagination that these 
cranberry merchants have exercised in 
selling their wares. I ask unanimous 
consent that the editorial be printed in 
the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Busy CRANBERRY MERCHANTS 


In the cranberry bogs of Cape Cod a re- 
porter for the Minneapolis Star came across 
an unusual story of individual and group 
enterprise. 

The story begins in 1946, when cranberry 
farmers got $32 a barrel for their fruit—3 
times the normal figure. 

So everybody started planting more ber- 
ries, reclaiming old bogs and planting new 
ones. By 1950 supply was way up and the 
price had dropped to $6 a barrel. (There 
was no support price for cranberries.) 

The cranberry growers and their coopera- 
tive association got together to talk about 
hi they could get the public to eat more 
cranberries. Since the fruit would have 
spoiled while they did their figuring, they 
put the surplus in deep freezers. 

Then, says the Minneapolis paper: 

“Cooks and researchers went to work, 
They came up with cranberry juice (canned, 
concentrated, and frozen), cranberry-orange 
marmalade, cranberry-blueberry preserves, 
spiced cranberries, cranberry ice cream, 
cranberry this, that, and a lot of other 
things.” s 

Result is that the growers are happy at 
the prospect of a more firm and stable mar- 
ket for their fruit. 
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It will be noted that these men did not ask 
to have the cranberries painted blue and 
burned by the agricultural experts from 
Washington, nor did they expect the Federal 
Government to find any other solution for 
them. They found it themselves. 


Tribute to Prof. J. Olan Markland, Su- 
perintendent of Schools of Holden, Mis- 
souri 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. THOMAS C. HENNINGS, JR. 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, June 29, 1951 


Mr. HENNINGS. Mr. President, on 
July 1 Prof. J. Olan Markland will begin 
his twenty-fifth year as superintendent 
of schools of Holden, Mo. Many of his 
former students plan to honor him on 
this occasion in recognition of his faith- 
ful and devoted service to the young peo- 
ple of the community and to their par- 
ents over these many years. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that a 
tribute to Professor Markland entitled 
“Faithful Through the years,” written 
by George S. Reuter, Jr., a former stu- 
dent of the professor and former super- 
intendent of schools in Henry County, 
Mo., be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the tribute 
was ordered to be printed in the REC- 
orp, as follows: 

FAITHFUL THROUGH THE YEARS 
(By George S. Reuter, Jr., former superin- 
tendent of schools, R-VIII, Henry County, 

Mo.) 


Prof. J. Olan Markland succeeded Dr. Wal- 
ter H. Ryle as superintendent of schools of 
Holden, Mo., July 1, 1927. He was recently 
reelected for his twenty-fifth year, He is 
now dean of school administrators in John- 
son County. 

Superintendent Markland was born Octo- 
ber 10, 1895, at Armstrong, Howard County, 
Mo., where his father was a teacher. He was 
graduated from the Roanoke, Mo., high 
school. He attended Central College, Fay- 
ette, Mo., and Northeast Missouri State Col- 
lege, Kirksville, Mo.—the latter institution 
graduated him with a bachelor of science in 
education degree. Later he was graduated 
with a master of education degree in educa- 
tional administration from the University of 
Missouri, at Columbia. 

During World War I, he served as an Army 
officer. He again volunteered in the recent 
war, but he was retained on the home front. 
His two sons-in-law served well in the last 
war. 

Mr. Markland found a great challenge 
coming his way on November 6, 1927, when 
the high-school building was destroyed by 
fire. By using church property of the First 
Baptist Church and the Latter-Day Saints 
Church, he was able to continue school un- 
til the new building was completed in March 
1929. Since then, a beautiful retaining wall, 
a new elementary-school building, and a 
new vocational agriculture building have 
been built. 

Professor Markland married Georgia M. 
Robb on December 24, 1919. They have 
three children, who are active Christians. 
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Ruth, who was born November 14, 1923, is 
now married to R. L. Stewart, Jr.; Martha 
Jeanne, who was born November 13, 1928, is 
the wife of J. Hooker Williams, Jr.; and J. O., 
Jr., who was born in 1931, is a junior at Mis- 
souri Valley College, Marshall. 

He is also senior deacon and chairman of 
the board of deacons of the First Baptist 
Church of Holden. On many occasions he 
has served in various pulpits, and he is rec- 
ognized as one of the outstanding Christian 
laymen in central Missouri. He has been 
faithful through the years. 


Bitter Beef 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH BUTLER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, June 29, 1951 


Mr. BUTLER of Nebraska. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD 
an editorial entitled “Bitter Beef,” pub- 
lished in the McCook Daily Gazette of 
June 15. This editorial, I believe, gives 
scme indication of how strongly the 
people of my State feel about the various 
OPS regulations and restrictions which 
are cutting down on the production of 
beef and preventing cattle feeders and 
meat packers from providing the meat 
supply the Nation needs. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

BITTER BEEF 

Figure this one out if you can. 

The Federal Government through OPS sets 
quotas on many things, one of which is beef. 
There is a “roll-back” to the producer, con- 
sequently he hesitates to ship awaiting the 
time limit of this ruling, hoping that it may 
be repealed or revised to a point where he 
can make a profit on the steers he has on 
feed and on the grass. 

The result? A retarded shipment. 

A rhortage of beef in the markets through- 
out the entire country including McCook, 
Indianola, Culbertson, and all the rest of the 
markets in the heart of the beef producing 
States. A housewife cannot buy a steak, a 
roast, or a decent piece of beef, because the 
processor is limited by a budget, which ap- 
parently is set up to supply many of the far 
east people with better meat than they have 
ever eaten before. 

That’s not the big idea. That would be all 
right if we were in an all-out war where our 
troops were needing food. The slight sacri- 
fice would amount to nothing. But the facts 
are the beef-producing States have never 
had more beef on the grass hills and valleys; 
the hills are crowded with them and the 
packers are not only looking for them, but 
willing to pay fancy prices. 

So what is the natural result? 

The feeder is “losing his shirt.” 

The packers are suffering. 

And the American people are going with- 
out meat on the table. 

Here in the heart of this great beef-pro- 
ducing area is a small packing plant with a 
small investment as compared to the big 
five. Thousands of dollars are being poured 
into the plant recently purchased, to make 
it conform to all Government regulations, to 
process the meat directly from the ranches 
and to furnish meat to the retailers at say- 
ing and superior quality, and at the same 


time leave within the area the benefits of 
labor. 

But OPS says you can’t do that because you 
didn’t kill in 1950—so you can’t kill in 1951. 
What an argument. What a ruling, when 
the people who are responsible for producing 
this most important food cannot find it on 
the counters nearest to them, when the 
counters are bare, hundreds of cattle ready 
for market are on the prairies and in the 
feed lots and a brand new packing plant 
which means also an important industry to 
this part of Nebraska stands idle. 

There is one thing sure and that is a repe- 
tition of conditions during the Last World 
War, where such products as this (beef) went 
into the black markets. Washington and the 
bureaus can pass rules and regulations, pos- 
sible during an unofficial war, but they can- 
not stop the people from eating their own 
products. I don’t think they can. 


Rise in the Cost of Living 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM LANGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, June 29, 1951 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I hold 
in my hand a copy of the Washington 
Daily News. I refer to an article in it 
entitled “District of Columibia Costs Hit 
Record.” It says: 

Washington, and the country as a whole, 
reached an all-time high in cost of living 
on May 15, the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
has revealed today. 


The cost of living is up 13.9 points, or 
nearly 14 points, ip 1 year. Yet we read 
reports which indicate thai salaries of 
Government employees are to be raised 
6.9 percent or 8.8 percent, when as a 
matter of fact an over the country it is 
shown that the cost of living has gone 
up 13.9 percent. 

I may say that at the appropriate 
time, if the committee should report out 
a bill which would increase the pay less 
than 17 percent, I intend to offer a sub- 
stitute asking for a 17 percent increase. 

Mr. President, I ask that the news- 
paper article be printed in full in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


District or COLUMBIA Costs Hir New RECORD 


Washington, and the country as a whole, 
reached an all-time high in cost of living 
on May 15, the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
has revealed today. 

Despite scattered price wars, price cuts on 
some luxury items and a decline in whole- 
sale food costs, the Consumers’ Price Index 
went up to 185.4 nationally and 180.0 in the 
District. 

The United States cost of living was 8.9 
percent above the pre-Korea level. The Dis- 
trict figure is 7.9 higher for the year. 

Price cuts which some sources expected 
would follow the Supreme Court's decision 
nullifying hundreds of fair-trade agreements 
between manufacturers and dealers for the 
most part failed to develop, a survey 
showed. 
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PRICE WARS 


Price wars resulting from the Court's rul- 
ing appeared to be confined principally to 
New York's big department stores. 

The survey turned up a few luxury price 
cuts, notably on television sets. But a list 
of items ranging from a fifth of bourbon 
to a four-burner gas stove remained sub- 
stantially the same during the past month 
with few variations. 

Slight price reductions on some foods were 
compensated for by increased costs of 
others. 

In addition, the survey showed further 
increases in rent and public transportation 
fares in many cities. 


SLOWER 


Despite lagging in the District’s figures 

it is still one of the most expensive places to 
live in the country, Officials say the statis- 
tics reflect merely a slower pace of climb 
here than for the whole Nation. 
. Food here is up 13.9 points over last year. 
Clothing is up 0.9. House furnishings 
dropped 0.6 and fuel, electricity, and refrig- 
eration dropped 0.7. 

The higher living cost assured some 1,200,- 
000 railroad worker a 1-cent-per-hour pay 
increase and authorities said other labor 
groups with escalator clauses probably will 
get hikes, too. 


National Association for the Preservation 
of Free Enterprise, Inc. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PATRICK J. HILLINGS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 6, 1951 


Mr. HILLINGS. Mr. Speaker, I am 
including in the Record a statement by 
Mr. Floyd Cramer, the president of the 
National Association for the Preserva- 
tion of Free Enterprise, Inc., which re- 
cently appeared as a public notice in the 
New York Times. The article is en- 
titled “In Congress, July 4, 1776, and in 
Washington Today”: 

July 4, 1776, is a day to remember, and 
remembering, all Americans should offer 
fervent thanksgiving for the heritage of free- 
dom which became theirs that day. 

July 4, 1776, was a day of beginning, for 
on that day a new Nation came into being, 
dedicated to the inalienable rights of man, 
to life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. 

July 4, 1776, was a day of awakening, for 
on that day men of courage proclaimed the 
fundamental dogma of democracy—that the 
power to govern is derived from the consent 
of the governed, from the will of the people. 

July 4, 1776, was a day of prophecy, for 
on that day came the promise of a new and 
fabulous era in the history of the world, 
rich in the social, scientific, economic, and 
industrial accomplishments of man, achieve- 
ments made possible only through free 
enterprise. 

Yes, July 4, 1776, is a day to remember. 
But how do we go about remembering this 
birthday of American independence? True, 
there have been and will be parades, 
speeches, fireworks, and all the other ebul- 
lient phenomena that make up the outward 
symbols of our patriotism. 

But is flag waving and is lip service to our 
American tradition enough? Are we Keeping 
faith? Or have we dropped the torch of 
liberty lighted by our founding fathers in 
Philadelphia 175 years ago * * * have 
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we allowed the flame of freedom to flicker 
out in order to suit the purpose of those 
who would use the darkness to lull us into 
national apathy? 

In Washington today there are many signs 
to tell us we are losing the faith of our 
founding fathers, the faith that has given 
us reason to remember July 4, 1776, to tell 
us that we are drifting away from constitu- 
tional philosophy in government, that we are 
accepting without struggle the denial of our 
inalienable rights, including our guaranty of 
free enterprise. 

In Washington today there are those who 
would encourage the trend toward the wel- 
fare and the social state, the first descending 
step into the darkness of totalitarianism; 
and there are those who do nothing to 
ameliorate the plight of the wage earner, the 
businessman, the farmer, and the man in the 
street, which has resulted from unconstitu- 
tional taxation and other imposts o* short- 
sighted national leadership and policy. 

In Washington today there is a new con- 
cept of government which does not recognize 
that the power to govern is derived from 
the consent of the governed, a concept which 
would regiment and regulate private lives 
and private business, a concept responsible 
for our inflationary spiral and the growing 
threat of economic disaster. 

In Washington today there are those who 
are giving of our substance to strengthen 
and restore other nations throughout the 
world, but who at the same time are destroy- 
ing (deliberately or unwittingly) the very 
resources and initiative which make it pos- 
sible for the United States to assist and pro- 
tect other freedom-loving nations of the 
world. 

America has been ever generous to her 
neighbors in the world community of na- 
tions—in lives as well as in money. Nearly 
1,000,000 of our countrymen have died on the 
field of battle in the defense of freedom and 
for the preservation of democracy, untold 
billions of dollars have been disbursed to 
other nations, including Russia, since World 
War I—more than $100,000,000,000 in alien 
fields in the last 10 years. 

Remember July 4, 1776. Should we ever 
forget the significance of that memorable 
day and its heritage of freedom and free en- 
terprise, then a golden era in the history of 
mankind shall have come to an end. 

We urge Americans to keep this thought 
foremost in their minds, particularly those 
who have been given the sacred trust of 
public office. Congress should not forget 
that its members are but servants of the 
people. 

Make July 4, 1951, a day to reaffirm our 
faith in our founding fathers and in the 
treasured documents they gave to us to chart 
our Nation’s course through peace and war— 
a day to rededicate ourselves to the Declara- 
tion of Independence and the American way 
of life. Keep our country economically safe 
and sound. 

Remember July 4 and think of what this 
great day means to you. 

FLOYD CRAMER, 
President, National Association for 
the Preservation of Free Enter- 
prise, Inc, 


Why Israel Needs American Aid 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. F. D. ROOSEVELT, JR. 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 29, 1951 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, the 
American Zionist Council has prepared a 


memorandum presenting the reasons 
why Israel has asked assistance from the 
United States Government and why it 
is in the interests of the United States 
to respond to Israel’s request. I believe 
the council has rendered a real public 
service in preparing this document. I 
commend it to my colleagues. The 
memorandum follows: 


WHY ISRAEL NEEDS AMERICAN AID 
I. THE AID TO ISRAEL LEGISLATION 


1. Legislation has been introduced in Con- 
gress to authorize a $150,000,000 grant to the 
State of Israel “to assist the people of Israel 
in developing their natural resources, ex- 
panding their agricultural and industrial 
economy, and increasing their productive ca- 
pacity and facilities, and, by such assistance, 
to promote the security and general welfare 
of the United States and of Israel.” 

2. In the Senate, S. 1247 is sponsored by 
Senators DOUGLAS, TAFT, ANDERSON, BENTON, 
BREWSTER, BUTLER of Nebraska, CAIN, DUFF, 
FERGUSON, (GILLETTE, HENDRICKSON, HEN- 
NINGS, HILL, HUMPHREY, HUNT, IvEs, JOHN- 
SON Of Colorado, KEFAUVER, KILGORE, LEH- 
MAN, LODGE, MAGNUSON, MARTIN, MCMAHON, 
MoRsE, Murray, NEELY, O'CONOR, PASTORE, 
SALTONSTALL, SMITH of Maine, SMITH of New 


Jersey, SPARKMAN, THYE, TOBEY, and Younc. 


8. Similar legislation has been introduced 
in the House by the majority and minority 
leaders, Representatives JohN W. McCormak 
(H. R. 3458) and JosepH W. MARTIN, Jr. 
(H. R. 3488). More than 150 Members of 
the House of Representatives have signed a 
declaration supporting these bills. 

4. This legislation affirmatively answers 
the request submitted by the Government of 
Israel to the Department of State on March 
22, 1951. 


Consistent with past American policy 


5. The proposal is consistent with past 
American policy. Our country played a 
decisive part in the establishment of the 
modern State of Israel. Six Presidents fa- 
vored that objective; the American people 
gave bipartisan endorsement to it. Con- 
gress, through a joint resolution adopted 
in 1922, was the first national legislature 
in the world to go on record in favor of Jew- 
ish aspirations to Palestine. In 1945 Con- 
gress adopted a concurrent resolution ad- 
vocating free Jewish immigration into, and 
unrestricted development of, Palestine as a 
democratic commonwealth. The United 
States gave its support to the United Na- 
tions resolution of November 29, 1947, which 
authorized the establishment of a Jewish 
State in Palestine. On May 14, 1948, the 
United States was the first Government to 
recognize Israel on the day of its birth. 

II. THE INTERESTS OF THE UNITED STATES 

6. A strong Israel is vital to the security 
and welfare of the United States. Israelis a 
significant link in the chain of free coun- 
tries which must counter the threat of 
totalitarianism. Assistance to Israel would 
be in accord with the program which the 
United States has carried on since July 1, 
1945, in its efforts to brace the free world 
and to make it possible for democratic na- 
tions to consolidate the military victory of 
World War II. More than 65 countries have 
been aided in our country’s foreign-assist- 
ance program, which has exceeded $40,000,- 
000,000 in grants and loans. In his state 
of the Union message on January 8, 1951, the 
President urged continued overseas assist- 
ance. For Western Europe, he emphasized 
the need for military defense. For the Near 
East, Asia, and Africa he underlined the need 
for economic assistance to “help people who 
are striving to advance from misery, pover- 
ty, and hunger, and to give them a real stake 
in the future and reason to defend their 
freedoms.” 
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And on May 23, 1951, in his message to 
Congress, the President disclosed that the 
administration had accepted the principle of 
Israel’s inclusion in the foreign-aid program. 
Without specifying the amount to be al- 
located to Israel, the President declared: 

“The program for Israel will help that 
country to maintain her economy during an 
especially trying period of her national de- 
velopment.” 

Israel is a bulwark 


7. In presenting the Israel aid bill in the 
Senate on April 2, Senators DoucLas and 
Tarr joined in asserting that impor ant 
strategic factors indicate the vital impor- 
tance of helping this new nation to keep 
herself healthy and strong and free. The 
menace of new aggressions by Communist 
tyranny in Iran or elsewhere in the Near East 
is great. Israel is a bulwark in that area for 
world democracy. In the light of American 
self-interest, we cannot ignore the situation 
prevailing in those countries.” 

8. The democratic world must heed recent 
alarming trends in the Eastern Mediter- 
ranean. Invaluable oil resources may be de- 
nied the West as a result of developments 
in Iran and Iraq, while Egypt has stepped 
up its campaign to force Britain to withdraw 
the last western defenses from the vital Suez 
Canal. Fanatic nationalists gain ground, 
diminishing the credit of the democracies, 
encouraging Communist elements, preaching 
neutrality and making the Near East easier 
prey to Soviet ambitions. Once again, as in 
the last war, the Arab world gives sign that 
it will be immobilized, and, in the event of 
conflict, withhold friendship and assistance 
from the cause of freedom. 

9. Against this background of distrust and 
intrigue, Israel stands out clearly as the de- 
pendable exponent of democracy in the Near 
East. The new state has given impressive 
proof of its democratic character. Having 
fought a bitter struggle for independence, 
the people of Israel cherish the rights guar- 
anteed by democratic governments. The new 
state introduced democratic institutions and 
practices into a part of the world where these 
were almost unknown—democratic elections, 
universal franchise, representation for mi- 
norities, votes for women (Arab women voted 
for the first time in history), and compulsory 
education. 

10. The people of Israel are ready to fight 
for democracy. The Prime Minister and the 
Foreign Minister of Israel have declared re- 
peatedly that Israel will resist by force any 
attempt to invade it from without or to sub- 
vert its institutions from within. In his ad- 
dress before the National Press Club at Wash- 
ington on May 8, 1951, Prime Minister David 
Ben-Gurion pledged his country to the full 
support of “every measure which strengthens 
world peace and opposes aggression. * * +è 
We shall cooperate untiringly with all who 
set their faces against the enslavement of 
the soul of men.” 

Israel supports the UN 

11. Israel’s foreign policy is based on the 
Charter of the United Nations. Israel sup- 
ported the Security Council resolutions 
branding North Korean aggression and the 
General Assembly resolution calling for a 
unified and independent Korea. She contri- 
buted medical supplies for the United Na- 
tions forces fighting in Korea and for Korean 
refugees. Surrounded by hostile Arab states 
which refuse to make peace, Israel is not in a 
position to risk dispatch of a military detach- 
ment to the Korean front. Israel also voted 
for the resolutions indicting Communist 
China as an aggressor and calling for sanc- 
tions, and she backed the United States plan 
to strengthen the General Assembly in the 
event of a veto in the Security Council. Is- 
rael’s active support of the principles of the 
United Nations throughout this critical 
period has been in sharp contrast to the 

* 
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stand of other states in Israel’s neighbor- 
hood. 

12. The people of Israel have demonstrated 
their capacity to fight in democracy’s de- 
fense. They were the one community in 
the Near East which fought on our side in 
World War II. Some 30,000 men from Jewish 
Palestine were in the British forces. Many 
others who now serve in Israel's army fought 
in the United Nations’ coalition in Europe 
and in underground anti-Nazi resistance 
movements. 

13. The Israelis were greatly outnumbered 
by the Arab armies which launched their 
invasion to reverse the United Nations deci- 
sion in May 1948. The Israelis fought with 
crude and inadequate weapons and with little 
assistance outside. They suffered heavy cas- 
ualties. But they won decisively. 


Israel’s fighters 


14. Today, aside from Turkey, Israel has the 
strongest army in the Near East. Official 
figures are not made public, but it is esti- 
mated that the army grew to more than 
100,000 during the war for independence. 
With the arrival of many new immigrants 
and universal military training for both men 
and women, it is estimated that the army, 
air force and navy potential now stands 
well over 200,000—many of them well-trained 
and seasoned fighters. 

Israel’s workers 

15. Israel’s industrial capacity is equally 
significant. In World War II, Jewish. Pal- 
estine delivered approximately $100,000,000 
worth of goods and services to the allied 
forces. In addition, it met many essential 
civilian requirements of the Middle East, 
thus saving the Allies vital shipping space. 
Among the military end products which 
were delivered were 3,000,000 land mines, 
8,000,000 to 9,000,000 yards of electric cable, 
1,000,000 pairs of boots and shoes, and many 
other items, including storage and dry-cell 
batteries, machine gun parts, barbed wire, 
light naval craft, cranes, tents, tarpaulins, 
uniforms, pharmaceuticals, Jewish engin- 
eers, architects, building contractors, and 
workers constructed fortifications, bridges, 
harbor installations and air fields, all over 
the Middle East, as far as Iran and Bahrein, 
Jewish Palestine delivered oil from its Haifa 
refinery and vast quantities of potash, bro- 
mine and other chemicals from its potash 
plant. 

16. The peak World War II industrial ef- 
fort was in 1943, when the Jewish popula- 
tion of Palestine totaled 539,000 persons and 
the gainfully occupied numbered 225,000. 
By the end of 1950, the Jewish population 
of Israel had reached 1,200,000, and in July 
of that year the gainfully occupied were 
estimated at 395,000. While the total labor 
force in industry and handicrafts in 1939 was 
36,000, this figure had increased to 90,000 
in January 1951. Moreover, there has been 
an even more rapid influx of capital into 
Israel's industry. During the World War II 
years of 1940-42 about £P3,000,000 were in- 
vested in industry per year. This rate of in- 
vestment was about the same as prevailed in 
prewar years. In 1949, I£11,500,000 were 
invested in industry and in 1950, I£15,000,000. 

17. A considerable volume of this invest- 
ment came from United States corporations 
and individuals. The General Shoe Corp., of 
Nashville, Tenn., participated in financing 
and setting up a modern $1,000,000 shoe plant 
in Jerusalem. Kaiser-Frazer participated in 
a $2,500,000 automobile assembly plant near 
Haifa. The new Petach Tikva tire factory 
of the General Tire & Rubber Co. of Akron, 
Ohio, is now being completed, and an equally 
large tire and rubber factory is being con- 
structed with the aid of technical services 
supplied by the Dayton Rubber Co. Ma- 
chinery for the new $500,000 Precision Tool 
& Die Co., Ltd., plant (sponsored by Bulova) 
is now being installed. 
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18. Scientific research In Israel is on a high 
level and is geared to the country’s develop- 
ment. Israel's workers and machines can 
service and maintain the vital equipment of 
a modern military force. 

19. The result of the influx of labor and 
capital into Israel is a net output of industry 
(national income originating in industry and 
handicraft) of I£62,000,000 ($173,600,000) in 
1949 and 1£80,000,000 ($224,000,000) in 1950. 
The most reliable indicator available for 
measuring the growth of Israel’s industrial 
output, the consumption of electric power 
by industry, shows a growth from 25,100,000 
kilowatt-hours in 1939, to 49,500,000 in 1943, 
to 96,900,000 in 1949, and 140,600,000 in 1950. 
The percentage increase from 1948, the year 
of the establishment of the State of Israel, 
to 1950 was 97 percent. 

20. To provide food for its rapidly expand- 
ing population, the new state has been push- 
ing its agricultural development. The rapid 
growth is demonstrated by the increase in 
irrigated land. Thus on April 1, 1949, 80,000 
acres were under irrigation. Two years later, 
this area had increased to 121,000 acres. y 
1953 it will be 201,000. 


Israel’s strategic importance 


21. Israel is strategically located. A bridge 
between three continents, it has a relatively 
long coast line, with a major seaport at Haifa 
and a great airport at Lydda., The port at 
Tel Aviv is to be developed. There are a 
number of important airports both in the 
north and south. Israel is 125 miles from 
the Suez Canal, 160 miles from the British 
sea and air bases at Egypt. It is adjacent 
to oil-rich areas. Jewish Palestine was a 
base of land, air, and sea operations in the 
Allied campaign in World War II. 

22. 1t is in this context that Israel’s un- 
precedented immigration program must be 
appraised. That program, which has so 
severely taxed Israel’s economic resources, 
is designed to give sanctuary to people in 
need, and at the same time to advance the 
economy and security of the country. The 
steady increase in Israel’s population pro- 
vides trained and efficient workmen and 
manpower for the army, navy, and air force, 
enhancing the country’s military security 
and its capacity to resist aggression and to 
maintain the peace. 

23. Israel's role as a communications cen- 
ter, supply base, and production arsenal must 
be taken into account by those concerned 
with the defense of freedom, 


III. THE NEEDS OF ISRAEL 


24. Why does Israel, growing in popula- 
tion, productivity, and strength need eco- 
nomic assistance? The answer is that the 
population has virtually doubled in 3 years 
and that those who have been coming into 
Israel are, for the most part, destitute and 
without resources. The land itself, barren 
and neglected for 20 centuries, has not had 
the agricultural and industrial plant and the 
necessary capital to absorb the vast new in- 
flux as it poured into the country. 

25. Under normal conditions, Israel might 
have gone far toward self-sufficiency with- 
out outside help. But one of the major rea- 
sons why the new state came into being 
was to provide a home for the hundreds of 
thousands of homeless Jews, dispossessed, 
displaced and dispersed by the Hitler era, 
the Second World War, and postwar persecu- 
tion. The plight of these homeless people, 
many of whom wer? liberated from the Nazi 
concentration camps and saved from the gas 
chambers and crematoria by American sol- 
diers, aroused the deepest sympathy and con- 
cern everywhere. But even after their lib- 
eration they were compelled to remain for 
many months in displaced persons camps. 
The Congress of the United States in 1945 
called for their transfer to Palestine, 

26. President Truman made repeated ef- 
forts to secure the admission of 100,000 Jews 
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into Palestine, and on July 2, 1946, the White 
House declared that the Government of the 
United States was prepared to assume tech- 
nical and financial responsibility for the 
transportation of these immigrants. Again, 
on October 4, 1946, the President declared: 

“Should a workable solution for Palestine 
be devised, I would be willing to recommend 
to the Congress a plan for economic assist- 
ance for the development of that country.” 


The population almost doubled 


27. Not 100,000—but 600,000 immigrants— 
have been brought into Israel since the es- 
tablishment of the state. The population 
practically doubled, for there were only 650,- 
000 Jews in Jewish Palestine on May 14, 1948, 
The newcomers came at a spectacular rate, 
Between May 14 and December 31, 1948, there 
were 101,622 immigrants (although during 
that period the country was engaged in re- 
pelling the invading Arab armies); in 1949, 
there were 243,538; in 1950, 169,831. Immi- 
gration has soared in recent months. In the 
first 4 months of 1951, there were 79,719. 
In April 1951, alone, 30,302 refugees came 
into the country. 

28. These immigrants included most of 
the Jewish displaced persons in Germany, 
Austria and Italy. Great numbers came 
from Eastern Europe, many of them mem- 
bers of the now dispossessed middle class. 
Most of what was left of the Jewish commu- 
nities in Germany, Austria, Bulgaria, Yugo- 
slavia, Czechoslovakia, Poland, Yeman and 
Cyrenaica have now emigrated to Israel. An- 
alysis of the countries of origin shows that 
as of May 1, 1951, 273,355 or almost half came 
from Yemen, Iraq and the unhappy ghettos 
of other Moslem lands in the Near East and 
north Africa. The migration of many of 
these people to Israel has been in the inter- 
ests of world peace, for they had been living 
in sensitive areas at points of potential 
friction. 


How the program was financed 


29. Israel's resettlement program substan- 
tially reduced the expenditures of inter- 
national relief agencies and of our own Gov- 
ernment. For, prior to their transfer to 
Israel, great numbers of the displaced persons 
had been wards of those agencies and of the 
American Government in Germany and 
Austria. 

30. Theoretically and morally, the salvation 
of displaced persons was an international 
responsibility. But Jews throughout the 
world, concerned for their kin, took a great 
part of the burden upon themselves. From 
1948 to 1950, the American Jowish community 
raised approximately $230,000,000 to assure 
permanent sanctuary in Israel for the 
refugees. This is exclusive of large con- 
tributions to Jewish Palestine before the 
State was established. The Jews of Israel 
surpassed even American Jewry in self- 
sacrifice. The 650,000 Jews living there when 
the State was created contributed more than 
$245,000,000 through taxes, advances and 
gifts for the reception of the newcomers 
during the same period. 

31. In contrast to this $475,000,000, sums 
provided by international and governmental 
assistance were not large. During the 3-year 
period, the International Refugee Organiza- 
tion paid to the Joint Distribution Commit- 
tee and the Jewish Agency for Palestine a 
total of approximately $21,000,000 for trans- 
portation costs. 

32. Israel was not included in the ECA, nor 
did the economic program for Palestine 
which the President proposed in 1946 de- 
velop. The assistance Israe! has been able to 


secure in the United States has been pri- 


marily in the form of loans. The United 
States Export-Import Bank authorized 15- 
year loans totalling $135,000,000 at 344 per- 
cent interest for machinery, equipment and 
supplies to be purchased in this country. 
The United States entered into a point four 
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agreement for $100,000 to train Israel tech- 
nicians. Under the Smith-Mundt bill, 
$87,580 was allocated for the exchange with 
Israel of professors, specialists, students, and 
so forth. Through American charitable or- 
ganizations which assumed the transporta- 
tion costs, the Department of Agriculture 
channeled surplus agricultural commodities 
valued at $23,000,000. This aid has been 
warmly appreciated by the people of Israel 
and it is gratifying that our Government 
has given this measure of assistance to the 
new state. But it must be emphasized that 
the greatest part of this unprecedented im- 
migration was financed by the sacrifices of 
the people of Israel and the unparalleled 
philanthropy of the Jewish people of the 
United States. 


The effect on Israel’s economy 

33. The great influx of immigrants, com- 
ing at the average rate of more than 4,000 a 
week (it was 7,000 a week in April 1951) has 
resulted in an adverse trade balance charac- 
teristic of all countries flooded by new set- 
tiers while in the early stages of economic 
develcpment. Israel must import far more 
than she can export. In 1950, imports 
totalled $287,220,000 while exports brought in 
only $36,960,000. With its limited dollar sup- 
ply, Israel has had to choose between meet- 
ing the daily needs of its expanding popula- 
tion and acquiring the machinery and ma- 
terials essential to make its people produc- 
tive. It chose the latter course and its peo- 
ple have had to pull in their belts. The 
story of Israel’s economic crisis is told most 
grimly by Israel's rations. An Israeli is al- 
lowed no more than 4.3 ounces of meat each 
week (if it is available) and no more than 
3 eggs each week. And some weeks, he does 
not receive even that. 

34. Israel's economic problems are intensi- 
fied by the need to maintain large military 
forces and to be ready for any military 
eventuality. Israel has repeatedly declared 
its readiness to negotiate a peace settlement 
with its Arab neighbors. Unfortunately, 
these efforts have not yet culminated in 
peace. As a result of this abnormal political 
situation, there is no official trade between 
Israel and its neighbors. Israel cannot ac- 
quire food nor sell its products in its im- 
mediate vicinity. It must bring some of its 
imported products from long distances at 
much greater expense. This blockade, which 
the Arab States have vowed to tighten al- 
though it does injury to the Arabs no less 
than to Israel, makes further inroads on 
Israel’s hard currency. 


The task is far from completed 

35. The inescapable fact is that Israel's 
enormous tasks and responsibilities are in- 
adequately financed, despite the outpouring 
of philanthropy and the sacrifices of the 
population. There is much more to be done. 
The end is not in sight. 

36. There are large Jewish communities 
which cannot remain where they are. They 
must emigrate to Israel. It is their only hope 
of deliverance. At this moment there is a 
dramatic exodus from Iraq, where a reign 
of terror has been visited upon the Jewish 
community, the oldest in the world. More 
than 100,000 Jews have registered to go to 
Israel. By government decree, Jewish bank 
accounts and property amounting to $44,- 
000,000 were frozen. In 1950, 26,492 Jews 
came out of Iraq to Israel; in the first 4 
months of 1951, another 45,775; in April 
1951, they came at the rate of 5,000 a week. 

37. Meanwhile, immigration of Jews from 
other countries must go on. The threat of 
world conflict impels oppressed Jewish mi- 
norities to find haven while they still can. 
The Israel Government cannot assume the 
moral responsibility of delaying the migra- 


tion of any Jewish community whose security 


is threatened. The brutal extinction of 
6,000,000 Jews in World War II sears the 
memory of every Jew. The Government of 
Israel is determined that nothing shall be 
left undone to rescue those who still sur- 
vive. Jews everywhere understand and share 
that determination. 
will not be denied. 


IV. ISRAEL’S 3-YEAR PROGRAM 

38. Concerned with Israel's needs and re- 
sponsibilities, leaders of the American Jew- 
ish community and the Israel Government, 
meeting in Jerusalem last September, agreed 
on a 3-year development program to consoli- 
date and expand the economy of the State 
and to make possible the absorption of an- 
other 600,000 immigrants whose entry within 
the next 3 years is imperative. 

39. The estimated cost of this 3-year pro- 
gram is $1,500,000,000. To raise this sum, 
the people of Israel are ready to make con- 
tinued sacrifices. They have undertaken to 
provide one-third of the goal—$500,000,000. 
Jewish communities throughout the world, 
and especially in the United States, have 
promised to continue contributing to the 
United Jewish Appeal, to stimulate private 
investments in Israel and to purchase I-rnel 
bonds. 

Mortgaging their future 

40. The Israel Government's $500,000,000 
bond issue went on sale in the United States 
on May 1, 1951. There are two issues: One, 
15-year 314-percent coupon bonds; and the 
other, 12-year saving bonds which mature 
at 150 percent of issue amount. Thus the 
people of Israel, providing a large part of 
the cost of their 3-year program out of taxa- 
tion, savings, sharing, and gifts are, in addi- 
tion, mortgaging their future earnings for 
years to come by this large-scale borrowing. 
From the outset they have been determined 
to do as much as they could without appeal- 
ing for outside help. 

41. Those who have suggested that the pro- 
posed grant for Israel should be converted 
into a loan should take into account the ex- 
tent to which the people of Israel have al- 
ready sacrificed and obligated themselves 
and to consider further that 83 percent of the 
United States foreign-aid program for other 
countries in 1949 was in the form of grants 
rather than credits, and that in 1950 grants 
accounted for 92 percent of the program. 
(Source: Department of Commerce.) 

42. Clearly, this rehabilitation and devel- 
opment program is of such magnitude that it 
cannot be completely financed by private ef- 
fort alone. It is for this reason, and because 
of the international significance of Israel’s 
effort, that an appeal is being made to the 
Congress of the United States to aid Israel 
as it has aided so many other freedom-loving 
countries. 


V. THE EFFECT ON REGIONAL AND WORLD 
STABILITY 


43. Some Arab League leaders have already 
attacked the proposed American aid to Israel 
(indeed, they go so far as to attack American 
aid to the Arabs). It will therefore be con- 
tended that assisting Israel will alienate the 
Arab states, which still maintain economic, 
political, and guerrilla war against the new 
state. 

44. The threat of Arab displeasure is not 
a new argument. It has been projected into 
every turn of the Palestine debate for the 
last 30 years, and discredited by every devel- 
opment. On the eve of World War II, as a 
concession to the Arab states, immigration to 
Jewish Palestine was sharply restricted, and 
untold thousands of Jews who might have 
found sanctuary there were condemned to 
die in Hitler’s death camps. Yet, despite 
this tragic bribe, the Arab states remained 
neutral and nonbelligerent, refusing to join 
the Allied forces, and Arab leaders collab- 


This historic impulse 
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orated with the Nazis. To suggest that Israel 
should be offered up to the Arab states as the 
price of their appeasement and therefore to 
reject Israel's urgent plea would be injustice. 
It would make the United States a partisan 
on the side of those who engage in boycott 
and war. It would further that boycott and 
war. 


Congress—not Arab League—must decide 


45. On the other hand, if the United States 
grants Israel assistance, ignoring Arab 
threats and complaints, it will promote the 
pacification of the Near East. For it will 
encourage those elements in the Arab world 
which seek a peaceful settlement with 
Israel. It will demonstrate the futility of 
the misguided policy of those who spurn 
peace and strive for Israel's economic col- 
lapse and eventual military subjugation. 

46. The relations between Israel and the 
United States, affecting the pace of Israel's 
growth and development, the life and se- 
curity of the hundreds of thousands who 
have found home and freedom in Israel, con- 
cepts of American security in a strategic 
area—all these must not be determined by 
the Arab League. They are matters for our 
own Congress to decide. 

47. The President’s message calling for 
economic assistance to the Arab states and 
Israel in a regional program brought angry 
protests from Arab nationalists, directed 
against the proposition that the Arab states 
become beneficiaries of the United States. 
Arab countries have been reluctant to ask 
for American assistance lest they thus for- 
feit their independence. 

On May 29 and 30, dispatches reported 
indignant reaction in Damascus and other 
Arab capitals. The New York Times said 
on May 29: 

“Khaled al Azam, Syrian Premier, re- 
sponded cautiously to the uproar in the press 
and the comments by various political lead- 
ers. Without mentioning directly the Amer- 
ican aid offer, he told Parliament tonight: 

We are not ready to barter our liberty 
and independence, and we are not ready to 
sell our liberty for a few coins. We are well 
aware of the importance of the geographical 
location of our Arab countries.’ 

“Radical leaders in Parliament were not 
cautious. Mustafa al Sibai, chief of the 
Islamic Socialist front and the principal 
preacher of the Moslem Brotherhood, made 
this warning in a press declaration: 

Although we need military aid, we re- 
fuse to throw our sons and our country into 
the furnace of a war in which we have no in- 
terest. To place us on on equal footing with 
Israel is, I fear, the result of a desire to ex- 
tend military aid to Israel without provoking 
Arab anger.’ 

“Maaruf al Dawalibia, who created a sensa- 
tion when, as Minister of Commerce in the 
previous cabinet, he proposed a pact with 
Russia, said: 

The Arabs will not benefit from this pro- 
posed American aid. Israel will receive ten- 
fold the Arabs’ share. To accept aid would 
amount for Arabs to committing suicide.’” 

48. Arab indifference and hostility to 
American assistance would seem to invali- 
date proposals that Israel’s needs and request 
should be considered only in the context of 
a regional arrangement. It is inequitable 
to equate Israel with the Arab states in 
a foreign-aid program. In such an approach 
there is the danger that aid may be allocated 
on the basis of mechanical calculations— 
area, population, etc.—which ignore the 
dynamic factors of need, growth, and oppor- 
tunity. All the states of the Middle East 
need ald. The only fair approach is to allo- 
cate them aid on the merits of their objec- 
tive needs which do differ widely, an not to 
attempt artificial equalization. Account 
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must be taken of the vast differences between 
Israel and the Arab states: 

(a) Israel asks for assistance. 
states make no such request. 

(b) Israel needs assistance because its 
population is growing and it does not have 
the resources to absorb all its newcomers. 
The Arab states remain static and their 
rulers reveal no passionate desire to improve 
their lands or raise the standards of their 
peoples. Significantly, the recent border 
clashes arose out of Syria’s bitter opposition 
to the Israel project to drain malaria-infested 
marshes, The incident illustrates the incon- 
gruity of permitting countries whose leaders 
make war against reclamation of the land 
to determine the standards, objectives, and 
progress of a region. 

(c) Israel faces economic difficulties and 
an acute foreign exchange deficit. The Arab 
countries have had substantial hard currency 
income from oil royalties, cotton crops, tour- 
ist trade, and the tolls of the Suez Canal. But 
rather than spend their funds on the devel- 
opment of their economy, Arab rulers prefer 
to use their balances to import expensive 
cars, jewelry, radios, and other luxury goods. 
These countries are heavy purchasers in the 
gold markets of the world. 

(d) Israel is a democratic country, stand- 
ing with the democracies, The Arab states 
are semifeudal societies, whose rulers are 
primarily concerned with the maintenance 
of their own status. The Arab states stand 
by themselves, Thus Syria and Egypt re- 
fused on May 18, 1951, to join the west in 
imposing sanctions against Communist 
China at the United Nations. 


Initiative must not be crippled 
49. These differences in attitude and need 
make it extremely difficult, if not impossi- 
ble, to find a fair formula for the allocation 
of assistance on a regional basis. The re- 
fusal of the Arab states to promote develop- 


The Arab 


ment must not be used as a curb on Israel’s ` 


progress. Israel, having survived its neigh- 
bors’ hostility, must not be crippled by their 
inertia. 

50. Nor should this attitude of the Arab 
states be permitted to prejudice the proposed 
resettlement of the Arab refugees, victims of 
the war of aggression launched against Israel 
by the Arab states and the Arab higher com- 
mittee in 1948. The program of financial as- 
sistance to the Palestine refugees contained 
in the President’s message of May 23, 1951, 
should be given favorable consideration in- 
dependently and on its own merits. Funds 
are urgently needed for the resettlement of 
the Arab refugees, just as they are required 
for the resettlement of the Jewish refugees 
coming into Israel. Neither of these humani- 
tarian projects should be allowed to suffer 
because of the apathy and hostility of the 
leaders of the Arab League. 

51. Israel has not objected to economic aid 
to the Arab states. It favors social develop- 
ment and rising standards throughout the 
Near East, for it looks forward to the time 
when all states in the area will unite in eco- 
nomic cooperation. Israel’s economic pro- 
gram—the simultaneous rehabilitation of the 
people and reclamation of the land—will 
eventually give stimulus to similar develop- 
ment elsewhere in the Near East. Here is a 
pilot plant—an example of what can be done 
in underdeveloped areas. It will lift the 
hopes and aspirations of other peoples. The 
governments of the neighborhood may, by 
the force of Israel’s example, be compelled to 
join in the development of their own neg- 
lected lands, the stimulation of production, 
the expansion of trade, and, above all, the 
emancipation of millions of people from 
want, ignorance, and disease. 

52. But, until these governments are 
aroused from their lethargy and indifference, 
Israel must not be penalized and denied the 
essistance it so vitally needs. If Israel can 


overcome its economic problems, if it can 
achieve stability and raise the living stand- 
ards of its people, it will have demonstrated 
the integrity of democracy in the undemo- 
cratic Middle East. Should Irsael succeed, 
democracy will win new adherents and allies 
among many millions of people who have not 
attained full political freedom and economic 
equality. But should the one advocate of 
democracy in the area fail, the democratic 
concept would be discredited in a crucial 
frontier zone and anti-democratic propa- 
ganda would reap a harvest. Feudal soils are 
fertile ground for alien ideologies. 


VI. CONCLUSION 


53. Aid to Israel means aid to a people 
eager and ready to aid themselves. Ther 
country is poor in natural resources but rich 
in a major asset—people, who have made the 
most of very little. Whatever aid is given 
them, they will multiply many times by their 
initiative, their enterprise, their dedication 
to their independent future. 

54. Aid to Israel means: 

(a) A continuation of the American policy 
of friendship for the, new state which our 
country helped to create. 

(b) The regeneration of masses of home- 
less people, of an undeveloped land and of 
unexploited resources. 

(c) The strengthening of the economy, the 
agricultural and industrial potential, and 
the military force of the one genuine de- 
mocracy in the Near East. 

Finally, aid to Israel means strengthening 
the United States and the United Nations. 
It means fortifying the one community in 
the strategic Near East which is strongly 
determined to defend its independence and 
the part of the world in which it stands. 


Code of Ethics for Government Service 
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OF 


HON. RUTH THOMPSON 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 26, 1951 


Miss THOMPSON of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, on June 26, Congressman 
CHARLES BENNETT, of Florida, introduced 
a concurrent resolution setting forth a 
proposed Code of Ethics for Government 
Service. 

As a member of the bipartisan com- 
mittee which contributed to this Code of 
Ethics, I should like to commend it to 
every Member of the Congress of the 
United States. The eyes not only of our 
own country but of the entire world are 
upon us in these days of confusion and 
frustration. In our anxiety to expedite 
the best possible legislation, tempers are 
prone to flare, and the harsh words that 
are spoken can never be recalled. There 
is no place for apathy in these days of 
pressing problems, and he who yields to 
temptation of any kind does a distinct 
disservice to his country. 

Although morals are legislated within 
ourselves, this Code of Ethics offers a 
splendid guide to right living for every 
Member of Congress. 

I congratulate the distinguished gen- 
tleman from Florida for his courage and 
forthright proposals, 

I sincerely hope every Member will 
vote for, and live by, this resolution. 
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HON. HARLEY 0. STAGGERS 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 29, 1951 


Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following editorial 
from the Morgantown (W. Va.) Post of 
June 26, 1951: 

WHEN WILL THESE BLUNDERS CEASE? 


Two days before the Army Corps of Engi- 
neers opened bids at its Louisville district 
Office June 14 on the leasing of the Morgan- 
town Ordnance Works, the representative of 
a prominent chemical company (which did 
not submit a bid) stated he had heard on 
good authority the Army had already decided 
to reject all bids because it wanted either 
to “modernize” the plant or have it operated 
for its own account under a directive rather 
than a lease, 

Two days after the bids had been opened, 
reports began leaking from the Pentagon 
that the bids were to be rejected despite the 
fact that, at that time, the detailed review 
of the bidding proposals submitted at Louis- 
ville had not yet started in Washington. 

These reports were called to the atten- 
tion of certain members of the West Virginia 
delegation in Congress with suggestions that 
they find out what the Army was planning 
to do and that they use their influence to 
have ore of the bids opened at Louisville 
accepted. In reply, assurances were received 
that the Army intended to make an award 
Monday on one of the bids opened at Louis- 
ville. 

Last Friday, although not officially in- 
formed, the bidding companies received word 
from sources which they regarded as reliable 
that on Thursday a final decision had been 
e at the Pentagon to reject all the 

ids. 

Yesterday the Army engineers announced 
to the Associated Press, although no formal 
press release was issued, that the bids were 
all being rejected and that new proposals 
would be received. No reasons for reject- 
ing the bids were assigned and no formal 
explanation of the plans for new proposals 
was Offered. Later in the day certain addi- 
tional items of information came from the 
Offices of Senators NEELY and KILGORE and 
Congressman STAGGERS, but at this writing 
no formal announcement of plans for new 
proposals has come from the Pentagon it- 
self? 

The foregoing paragraphs have been writ- 
ten with the greatest restraint, Lut they 
constitute a basis, together with all the 
past developments concerning the Morgan- 
town Ordnance Works, for a most eminently 
justified outburst of righteous indignation 
on the part of this community over the 
utterly irresponsible handling of this val- 
uable chemical plant in the last 6 years. 

We have no taste today for summarizing 
all the false starts, all the double talk, and 
all the profligate waste with which this 
6-year record of mismanagement is studded. 

But if some congressional committee 
wants to find a perfect example of bureau- 
cratic bungling at the cost of millions, the 
Morgantown Ordnance Works is ripe for 
picking. 

What has happened in this year of 1951 
is in itself utterly incredible. On January 
10 the Ordnance Ammunition Center at 
Joliet, Ill., issued orders to cease the work 
of putting the Morgantown Ordnance Works 
in stand-by and announced that it was nego- 
tiating a contract for resuming full produc- 
tion at the plant 
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Eight days later, on January 18, the Pen- 
tagon issued a formal press release quot- 
ing Under Secretary of the Army Archi- 
bald Alexander as saying that the Army 
would spend $8,600,000 to modernize the 
Morgantown Ordnance Works to gassify coal 


rather than coke for the production of am- 


monia. He said this program would require 
15 months. “For over a year, the Army has 
attempted to lease the Morgantown Works to 
private concerns,” Mr. Alexander said. “But 
private companies indicated no willingness 
to lease it because the, found the tremendous 
size and high cost of operation of the plant 
made it a poor economic risk.” Mr. Alexan- 
der made no reference in his January 18 
statement to the earlier announcement on 
January 10 that the plant was to be imme- 
diately reactiviated and put into full pro- 
duction. 

On January 27 the Ordnance Ammunition 
Center at Joliet notified the Heyden Chemi- 
cal Corp. it had been chosen to reactivate 
the plant and to operate it at full capacity. 
During February and March, the Army and 


Heyden continued their negotiations, and an 


interim contract was signed covering the 
recruitment of a force of supervisory workers 
and other preliminaries. 

Suddenly, out of a clear sky, the Army 
announced in Washington on April 13 it was 
offering the MOW for lease and would re- 
ceive bids until June 14. No word of this 
change in policy was conveyed to the Ammu- 
nition Center at Joliet or to the Ordnance 
Works here until April 23, when Heyden's 
interim contract was canceled. The Heyden 
contract was finally terminated May 31. 

In the meantime, nothing more had been 
heard about that January 18 announcement 
of Under Secretary Alexander that the Gov- 
ernment would spend $8,600,000 in modern- 
izing the MOW. However, that hanging end 
of the story now seems to be coming back 
into the picture. In arranging to receive 
new proposals on July 24, the Army if ap- 
parently reserving to itself the right to go 
ahead with this modernization program—a 
reservation, incidentally, which it had made 
when receiving bids on June 14. 

We claim no ability to make sense out of 
these jumbled facts because we don't think 
they make any sense. Five months ago, for 
example, the Under Secretary of the Army 
was publicly complaining because no private 
company would display the slightest willing- 
ness to take the MOW on a lease. The Gov- 
ernment was going to spend $38,600,000, he 
said, in order to make it attractive for leas- 
ing. But on June 14, without the expendi- 
ture of any part of that $8,600,000, the Army 
received two bids for lease of the plant— 
one for 20 years and the other for 4 years, 
That pleasant surprise apparently was not 
welcomed, because the Army tossed the bids 
into the wastebasket and wants to start all 
over again on a new approach which will 
call for expenditure of all or part of the 
$8,600,000—something it could have done 
under either of the bids received. 

That same broad streak of absurdity runs 
through the whole story. It stinks. 


The Stand of First Battalion of the 
Gloucestershire Regiment in Korea 
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HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 


oF 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 28, 1951 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr, 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 


marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing letter and an article by E. J. 
Kahn, Jr., from the Boston Daily Globe 
of June 4, 1951: 
Boston, June 22, 1951. 
Hon. EDITH Nourse ROGERS, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mrs. Rocers: Although I realize that 
you are under great pressure of work, I am 
taking the liberty of sending you the en- 
closed clipping from the Boston Globe of 
June 4, which I hope you may find time to 
read. It will, I believe, repay you for your 
effort. 

It is the story from Korea of how the First 
Battalion of the Gloucestershire Regiment 
stood like a stone wall agvinst the Chinese 
April offensive. In doing so the unit was 
utterly decimated, but by their high courage 
these British soldiers made a great and un- 
forgettable contribution to the United Na- 
tions cause, for which they received from 
the hands of General Van Fleet the highest 
decoration our country can give—thé Presi- 
dential Unit Citation. 

It is axiomatic to all thoughtful people 
that the close alliance of English-speaking 
peoples is the ultimate guaranty of free- 
dom and of peace, yet those who realize this 
most clearly are equally aware of the great 
harm that has been done to Anglo-American 
relations in the past 12 months. In the past 
difficult year many unwarranted and wound- 
ing words have been spoken regarding our 
allies, and one can only wish that those who 
have spoken in this vein could be made to 
realize the disservice they have done. 

General Wedemeyer in his recent testi- 
mony before the Senate Armed Services Com- 
mittee stressed the fact that the time had 
come to stop sowing suspicion and ill-will 
among allies and be ready to trust our friends 
as we hope they may trust us. Of the Brit- 
ish people in particular he spoke with great 
clarity, “They are our best allies.” 

I strongly share this view of the general’s 
and hope very much that you may also. 

Sincerely yours, 
James LAWRENCE, Jr. 


[From the Boston Daily Globe of June 4, 
1951 


ONLY 5 OFFICERS AND 34 MEN LEFT OUT or 
BATTALION OF 622—A GRIPPING, FACTUAL 
ACCOUNT OF THE STAND MADE BY FAMOUS 
British OUTFIT WHICH ALLOWED UNITED 
STATES Units To Escare From CHINESE TRAP 


(By E. J. Kahn, Jr.) 


When the history of the Korean war is 
written, the history of the First Battalion 
of the British Gloucestershire Regiment, 
Twenty-ninth Brigade, will loom large in a 
roll already crowded with heroes. It was the 
stand of this brigade which allowed American 
units to escape the overwhelming spring 
drive of the Chinese Communists. The men 
were British reservists, called out from their 
homes for the Korean campaign. Most of 
them were married, Their average age was 
over 30. 

It is hard to tell at this date which battles 
of the Korean war military historians will 
ultimately single out for special mention, 
but it is doubtful whether they can overlook 
a recent two-and-a-half-day engagement 
that, whatever name the historians may 
settle on for it, is known now to those who 
went throught it as the Battle of the Imjin, 
and that has already been officially char- 
acterized as epic by the Eighth Army. The 
battle began, just south of the Imjin River 
and some 25 miles northwest of Seoul, on the 
night of April 22, as the Chinese were launch- 
ing their spring offensive all across the front, 
and it continued without let-up until mid- 
afternon of April 25. The great majority of 
the United Nations troops who participated 


za near-miraculous withdrawal 
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in it were British, of the Twenty-ninth Bri- 
gade, but it was nonetheless a fittingly multi- 
national affair, involving Belgians, South 
Koreans, and Filipinos, as well as Americans 
from both the continental United States and 
Puerto Rico. The Twenty-ninth Brigade, 
with a total strength of 6,200 and a front- 
line fighting strength of 4,000, suffered more 
than 1,000 casualties during that bloody span 
oftime. In return, it inflicted a vastly larger 
number of casualties on the enemy; the 
exact count is indefinite, inasmuch as the 
British decline to assume credit for killing 
anybody unless they have actually seen him 
dead. They saw a great many dead Chinese 
those 2% days, being frequently in hand-to- 
hand contention with the enemy, and on 
occasion, to conserve ammunition, being 
under orders to hold their fire until their 
attackers were only 15 yards away. Out of 
something like 60,000 Chinese who assaulted 
the 17,000-yard sector the brigade was hold- 
ing when the battle started, it is widely, if 
unofficially, believed that between 10,000 and 
15,000 were dispatched. And what is per- 
haps more important—since hordes of dead 
Chinese were almost as commonplace as 
hordes of live ones in Korea that particular 
week—is that the steadfast resistance of the 
British to this massive assault was very likely 
the most. influential single factor in the 
dashing of the Communists’ probable hope of 
celebrating May Day in the capital city of 
the Republic of Korea. 

The entire Twenty-ninth Brigade saw ac- 
tion in the Battle of the Imjin, but the worst 
assault fell upon one unit, the First Bat- 
talion of the Gloucestershire Regiment, in- 
formally called the Glosters. Of the 622 
Glosters who were in the most advanced of 
the brigade’s three echelons when the fight 
got under way, just five officers and 34 other 
ranks were available for duty 3 days after- 
ward, and they only because they had made 
through 
enemy fire so intense and envoloping that 
they subsequently said they felt like human 
targets in a shooting gallery. Their com- 
manding officer, a tall, taciturn, pipe-smok- 
ing lieutenant colonel named J. P. Carne, 
who has served with the Glosters since 1925, 
is missing in action, as is his regimental 
sergeant major, E. J. Hobbs, whose asso- 
ciation with the outfit goes back equally far. 
When, on the morning of the 25th, the Glos- 
ters were so hard-pressed and so inextricably 
cut off from all other friendly troops that 
they could no longer function as an effec- 
tive fighting force, every man was author- 
ized to break through the encircling Chinese 
as best he could. The colonel and the ser- 
geant major elected to stay with the 
wounded, along with the Glosters’ medical 
officer and chaplain, The handful of Glos- 
ters who did get out brought back several 
versions of Colonel Carne's last words to 
them, The one most generally accepted is 
that as they took leave of him, and as he 
stood there among the sad and suffering 
remnants of the organization to which prac- 
tically his entire adult life had been de- 
voted, he said, with the perfect discipline 
for which his soldiering countrymen have 
long been noted, “Any of you chaps happen 
to have a spare twist of tobacco?” 

The Twenty-ninth Brigade, which arrived 
in Korea carly in November, is composed of 
a number of units with ancient traditions, 
among them the First Battalion, Royal Ulster 
Rifles; the First Battalion, Royal Northum- 
berland Fusiliers; the Forty-fifth Field Regi- 
ment, Royal Artillery; and the Eighth King's 
Royal Irish Hussars, this last a cavalry out- 
fit that was formed in 1693 and took part in 
the charge of the Light Brigade at Balaklava, 
but is now mechanized and equipped with 
52-ton tanks called Centurions, 

The Ulster Rifles, who wear as a device 
the harp of Ireland and the crown of Brit- 
ain, had a rough time early this January in 
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the brigade’s one other costly action in 
Korea; 230 of them were killed. This loss 
happened to occur in the very area assigned 
to the Twenty-ninth Brigade in mid-April, 
and on their returr®to the unhappily famil- 
iar scene, the Rifles reburied some of their 
dead who had [allen there, and commissioned 
a stonemason in Seoul to cut an obelisk to 
mark the spot. 

Dedication of the monument was scheduled 
for April 23, but the ceremonies were, per- 
force, postponed. April 23 is a big day for 
the British. Not only is it Shakespeare’s 
birthday but it is also the day consecrated 
to their patron saint, St. George. To the 
Northumberland Fusiliers, who trace their 
martial lineage back to 1674, the holiday is 
especially precious, for St. George and his 
dragon are represented on the badge they 
wear on their berets. They had planned a 
turkey dinner for the 23d, and had fitted 
themselves out with the red and white 
roses (made of cloth, on this occasion) 
that are the traditional cap ornaments for 
the day. The banquet had to be canceled, 
but the Fusiliers wore their roses anyway. 
Some of the gunners of the Royal Artillery 
joined the battle sporting real roses, which 
they had flown in from Japan for the holi- 
day. But they, too, were unable to pay any 
further tribute to St. George. 

While the battle was on they were busy 
firing more rounds per weapon—the average 
was a thousand—than had been hurled even 
at El Alamein, theretofore considered the 
biggest show ever put on by British artillery- 
men. The Royal Artillery motto is “Ubique,” 
and its guns in this case were 25-pounders, 
mounted to permit a traverse of 360 degrees, 
and during the Battle of the Imjin, with 
Chinese assaulting some of the gun emplace- 
ments from the rear, they had to be traversed 
full circle. The guns have a range of 13 
miles; they were fired point-blank, over open 
sights, at enemy riflemen 50 yards off. To- 
ward the end of the battle, every round of 
25-pound ammunition in Korea had been 
delivered to the British gun positions, and 
lorries were waiting at two airstrips for a 
fresh supply that had been urgently ordered 
from Japan. But the battle was over before 
the ammunition ran out. 

As for the Glosters, they date back to 
1694 and have acquired 44 battle honors— 
more than any other British regiment. The 
men of the First Battalion—the only ele- 
ment of the regiment in Korea—probably 
earned a forty-fifth at the Imjin, and they 
have already been awarded an American ci- 
tation for their stand there. The Glosters 
have streamers on their regimental colors 
for Waterloo, Sevastopol, and Gallipoli, 
among other legendary arenas, and General 
Wolfe is said to have died in the arms of a 
Gloster during the Battle of Quebec. On 
March 21, 1801, while arrayed against the 
French at Alexandria, the Glosters, who 
then fought in geometric rows, were sur- 
rounded, and received the order “Rear rank, 
right-about face and fire!” They battled 
back-to-back until the French were driven 
off, and ever since then the members of the 
regiment have been entitled to wear two 
cap badges, one in front and one in back. 
They are the only British troops who enjoy 
this privilege. 

The men who were to fight virtually back- 
to-back again, just a month after the one 
hundred and fiftieth anniversary of their 
most cherished day, were for the most part 
experienced soldiers, many of them reserv- 
ists with wives and children, who were re- 
called to service a year ago. 

Their average age was over 30. At 5 min- 
utes to 8 on the morning of April 25, when, 
after fighting almost without food or water 
or sleep for nearly 60 hours, these Glosters 
reported to brigade headquarters that their 
radio was about to run out of power and 


that they would appreciate having some air 
and artillery missiles dropped 30 yards from 
their own position. The brigade com- 
mander, a normally unbending brigadier, 
had a special message relayed to them. “No 
one but the Glosters could have done it,” 
it said. 

During the daytime of April 22, there were 
no particular signs of trouble to come. All 
along the front, to be sure, the United 
Nations had for several days been awaiting 
the Chinese offensive, but no one could an- 
ticipate precisely when it would be launched, 
nor did the British seem more or less likely 
than any other troops in the line to bear 
the brunt of the attack. 

On April 21 the British, who had the 
First Republic of Korea Division on their 
left and the American Third Infantry Divi- 
sion on their right, had sent an exploratory 
patrol across the Imjin. It had traveled 
10,000 yards beyond the river and had en- 
countered only a scattering of enemy 
troops. A British intelligence report took 
note of a large, undetermined number of 
enemy north of the river, but concluded 
that nothing more worrisome than strong 
enemy probing patrols could be expected on 
the 23d and 24th. 

The brigade troops in line were getting 
hot meals and, assuming that they would 
continue to get them, had no combat rations 
along. That turned out to be unfortunate, 
for the most any one of them had to eat 
during the battle was one hard-boiled egg 
and a slice of bread. As it soon developed, 
not only were the Chinese ready to under- 
take far more than probing patrols, but 
the ones on the Glosters’ front were an ex- 
ceptionally well-outfitted bunch of Chinese. 
They had new uniforms, ample rations; new 
Russian weapons in prime condition, and 
new shoes. One enemy soldier who was 
taken prisoner even had a spare pair of new 
shoes, made in Shanghai, a most unusual 
luxury for a Chinese infantryman—or, for 
that matter, a British or American infantry- 
man—in combat. But it is to be doubted 
whether all the soldiers facing the brigade 
were as sharp as their equipment. 

During the battle, for instance, one Gloster 
rifleman saw two Chinese sitting in plain 
view on a ridge 600 yards distant, eating 
lunch. He shot one of them, and the man 
toppled over. The other, scarcely a foot away, 
didn't even glance at the victim, but placidly 
went on eating. 

In any event, the brigade’s orders from 
abové committed it to holding its positions, 
no matter what opposition might be forth- 
coming. 

On the eve of the battle, a battalion of 
Belgians attached to the British was deployed 
just north of the Imjin, on the brigade’s 
right. Behind the river were the Fusiliers. 
On the left were the Glosters, in an especially 
rugged area, 4 miles broad, dotted with sheer 
rock cliffs rising to a height of 250 feet. 
The Ulster Rifles were in reserve. 

The weather was clear on the 22d, as 
it was to be throughout the battle, but 
things were so quiet during the day that 
only one supporting air strike was asked of 
the United States Air Force and Navy fliers 
backing up the brigade. At 6 o’clock in the 
evening, the Belgians were attacked and al- 
most immediately cut off; 4 hours later, 
the Fusiliers were hit. A patrol from the 
Riflet set off to aid the Belgians but couldn’t 
reach them, and for most of that first night 
the Belgians were the main objects of con- 
cern. They stayed in their ticklish situation 
for another 24 hours, in the course of which 
a tank column tried and failed to get to 
them; on the night of the 23d, they man- 
aged to slide over to the right flank and 
sneak out, with relatively few casualties. 

Shortly after midnight of the 22d, when 
St. George’s Day was only half an hour 
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old, Able Company of the Glosters was at- 
tacked. By 4 o'clock, the whole battalion 
was engaged, and by 6 the whole brigade. 
The enemy came in three waves. In the 
first rush, Able Company lost its commander 
and two other officers. One walkie-talkie 
operator, running out of ammunition, used 
his rifle as a club, swung it at the Chinese 
as they came into his foxhole and shouting 
“Banzai, you ! Banzai!” 

A few minutes later, the radioman re- 
gained his hereditary reserve and called into 
his transmitter, with finality, “We're over- 
run. We've had it. Cheerio.” By mid- 
morning, the Glosters had at least a regiment 
in front of them and, because the South 
Koreans on their left had been driven back 
several thousand yards, an indefinite number 
on the hills behind them. 

By midday, the Glosters hadn’t been 
budged from the high points they had in- 
structions to hold, but they were completely 
separated from the rest of the brigade, and 
the Chinese had penetrated so far back that 
the battalion’s supply echelon was overrun. 
too, and nine of its men were taken prisoner. 

Quantities of the things the Glosters need- 
ed most desperately—machine guns, am- 
munition, and medical supplies—were packed 
into straw-lined bag- and dropped to them 
by six light observation planes, A larger- 
scale air-drop was set up for the following 
morning. At dawn on the 24th, three Fly- 
ing Boxcars were poised high over the 
Glosters’ positions, waiting for the morn- 
ing mist to lift so they could descend close 
enough to drop their cargo accurately. But 
when the mist rose, the pilots found the 
Glosters, and not a few Chinese, fighting 
literally inside a curtain of falling shells 
that the brigade’s gunners and mortarmen 
were throwing around them. 

The planes couldn’t dip down unless the 
shelling was halted, and the decision was up 
to the Glosters. The Glosters waved the 
hovering Boxcars away. 

There had been three air strikes on St. 
George’s Day. On the 24th, there were so 
many that at noon a young American Air 
Force lieutenant who was serving as liaison 
between the brigade and its tactical air sup- 
port stopped keeping track of individual 
strikes as he had been conscientiously doing 
up to then. Probably some 50 planes gave 
the brigade a hand that morning. There 
were plenty of targets available to them. So 
many Chinese had infiltrated around the 
Glosters’ flanks, both of which were by then 
exposed, thet one air observer spotted some 
700 of them standing around nonchalantly 
in a single group in the open. 

One dive-bomber seared a Chinese-held hill 
with napalm. The nine Glosters captured 
the day before were on it, along with their 
guards. Several of the guards caught fire, 
and while they were frantically trying to 
beat out the flames, seven of the Glosters, 
who had somehow contrived to avoid being 
more than uncomfortably warmed, ran down 
the hill and escaped into the lines held by 
the Fusiliers and the Rifles. This was a par- 
ticular relief to one of them, who had spent 
5 years in a Nazi prisoner-of-war enclosure. 

The Fusiliers and the Rifles were better 
off than the Glosters, but they were having 
no picnic, either. There were Chinese be- 
hind them, too, and brigade headquarters or- 
ganized a makeshift reinforcement party to 
help them out. It was composed of what 
little could then be mustered for the pur- 
pose: eight tanks from the Hussars, some 
Royal Army Service Corps lorries—which 
under normal circumstances wouldn't be 
sent too near the enemy but whose drivers 
in this instance volunteered to lumber along 
behind the tanks right to the front—and 40 
green replacements who had reported to the 
brigade that day and had been assigned to 
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the Fusiliers. Some of them never got to 
report to the Fusiliers. 

There were so many enemy wandering 
around the countryside by then that the 
headquarters was under small-arms fire, and 
mortars were being lobbed out at the enemy 
from behind brigade headquarters—which, 
as a major in charge of the mortars later re- 
marked, was a most ungentlemanly way to 
wage war. 

The Glosters were in pretty bad shape in 
the morning of the 24th. The enemy had 
been at them all night long. Baker Com- 
pany, which, like the three other rifle com- 
panies in the battalion, had a normal 
strength of 150 men, was down to one officer 
and 15 other ranks. It was nearly impossible 
to move out of a foxhole anywhere along the 
battalion line without drawing machine-gun 
fire. The Glosters nevertheless reassembled 
around a hill on which the battalion com- 
mand post had been established. The line 
had shrunk from four miles to 600 yards, 
but it still hadn’t been breached. The 
Glosters begged several times that day for a 
helicopter to come and evacute their more 
seriously wounled. The enemy, however, was 
so close on all sides that no helicopter could 
be sent out with any real hope of accom- 
plishing this mission. 

That morning, Colonel Carne was asked if 
he thought a relief column could get through 
to him. He said, “No.” (Communications 
with him had been spotty for some hours; ar- 
tillery fire had knocked out all the telephone 
wires, and only two gradually fading radios 
linked the Glosters with the rest of the bri- 
gade.) That afternoon, in disregard of the 
colonel’s opinion, the first of three attempts 
to rescue the Glosters was made. A batta- 
lion of Filipino infantrymen and some sup- 
porting tanks got to within 1,500 yards of 
them, and then, in a defile, the lead tank was 
set afire, and the entire column was blocked 
and had to withdraw. 

Neither of the two subsequent relief 
columns—one composed of Belgian, Filipino, 
and Puerto Rican infantrymen and elements 
of the 8th Hussars, and the other of tanks 
and infantrymen from the American 3d 
Division—got even that close. 

When the third try had failed, the Glos- 
ters, by that time 7 miles deep in Chinese, 
were on their own. 

Early, on the morning of the 25th, the 
brigade was finally instructed to pull back to 
new defensive positions. It had held up the 
Chinese long enough to disrupt their time- 
table all across the front. Those of the 
Fusiliers and Rifles who could walk managed 
to withdraw in fairly good order. The non- 
walking wounded from these units were 
worse off. Some 200 of them were loaded 
onto the backs and sides of eight Centurions, 
which started off toward the rear through a 
narrow mountain pass. They were ambushed 
by the Chinese. The wounded, lying exposed 
on the tanks, couldn’t do anything about it, 
and the tank crews were almost as impotent. 
Their vehicles were so slippery with blood 
and so jammed with sprawled bodies that it 
was impossible to traverse the gun turrets. 
On the way out, two tank commanders 
were wounded. Both remained standing in 
their hatchways, one fainting there and re- 
assuming command when he came to. 


An officer riding on the outside of one 


Centurion, who while aboard ship en route 
to Korea last fall had entertained at a troop 
show by putting on a fake mental-telepathy 
act, was startled when one of the wounded 
men raised his head and said, “Beg pardon, 
sir; but there’s something I’ve been wanting 
to ask you. How'd you do that bloody trick?” 

The driver of another Centurion, one that 
had no wounded on it and was, accordingly, 
buttoned up tight, was surprised to hear a 
thumping noise overhead. Looking up 
through his periscope, he saw a Chinese 
perched above him, pounding on the hatch 


cover in an effort to open it. Without slow- 
ing down, the driver swerved to one side, 
drove the tank clean through a Korean 
house, brushing the interloper off, and then 
resumed his course. 

Before daylight each morning during the 
battle, the Chinese had been sounding the 
bugle calls with which they customarily 
herald their armed approach. Before dawn 
on the 25th, the 300 or so Glosters who were 
still fit to fight counterattacked in just 
about the only manner left to them—their 
bugler blew a long reveille. 

It rang out, clear and astonishing, and it 
was followed by a series of cther calls—short 
reveille, half-hour dress, quarter-hour dress, 
cookhouse, and, just for the hell of it, the 
American variation of reveille. 

It was an amazing concert. For the few 
minutes it lasted, both sides stopped firing. 
Then the Glosters cheered, and the fighting 
started up again. At 5 minutes past 6, 
shortly after daybreak, the Glosters were 
advised by brigade headquarters that they 
had permission to break out. 

At 6:20, the Glosters reported that they 
were surrounded and couldn't break out. 
But they still wanted air support, and they 
got it. By almost split-second coordination 
between air and artillery, a flight of dive- 
bombers swooped on the enemy just one and 
a half minutes after the artillery lifted a 
barrage it had been laying in. The Glosters 
by then were down to one small yellow air- 
ground recognition panel, and it was hard 
for the diving aircraft to know exactly where 
to strafe and bomb. But the Glosters threw 
a couple of smoke grenades out from their 
perimeter—35 yards is a fair throw with a 
smoke grenade—and the planes aimed their 
machine guns where the grenades landed. 
Then bombs were dropped, at a somewhat, 
but not terribly much, more circumspect dis- 
tance, The Chinese were hurt, and momen- 
tarily relaxed their pressure. 

Colonel Carne summoned his company 
commanders to a hollow near his headquar- 
ters, where 50 or 60 stretcher cases were lying 
on the ground. He told them that all hope 
of carrying on as a unit was gone. He said 
he was going to stay where he was, and he 
gave them the option of surrendering or 
fighting their way out in separate groups, 

The commanders of Able, Baker, and Char- 
lie companies and their r men 
headed south, toward the United Nations 
line, 

It was the commander of Dog Company, 
Capt. Mike Harvey, a 28-year-old officer from 
Portsmouth, who led out the group of 39 that 
got back. 

He was in charge of Dog Company only by 
chance; its regular commander, a major, had 
gone to Japan on April 22 for a rest. When 
the major arrived there, he heard that the 
spring offensive had started and caught the 
first plane back to Korea. Despite several 
tries, he was never able to make his way far 
enough forward to reach his unit. 

Harvey, a pink-cheeked man with horn- 
rimmed glasses and an unkempt mustache, 
is a reserve officer who was in the Hampshire 
Regiment during World War II; up to April 
22, he had thought of himself as a Hamp- 
shire man on loan to the Gloucestershire 
Regiment. Now he thinks of himself, with- 
out reservation, as a Gloster. 

He is unusually abstemious for a soldier, 
foregoing both tobacco and alcohol, princi- 
pally because he has been interested in judo 
since the age of 12 and holds one of the 
highest ratings in the art. After he had 
assembled his withdrawal party, consisting 
then of 12 officers and 92 other ranks, he let 
the remnants of the three other companies 
start off ahead. 

“I stood on a hill watching them to see 
if they were really going,” he said afterward. 
“It was unbelievable that things had come 
to this pass.” 
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He decided not to go south himself but 
instead to try the unexpected and proceed 
due north for a mile, straight toward the 
Chinese rear, and then swing west a couple 
of miles, in an outflanking movement, before 
turning south. 

He warned his group that they would have 
to travel fast, exhausted though they were, 
and that there could be no stopping to aid 
anybody who might be wounded. 

Proceeding cautiously, Harvey and his men 
didn’t see a single Chinese for the first 
3 miles. His scheme was’ working fine. 
Then, just as they were veering south, they 
ran into a few Chinese. The Glosters shot 
them and moved on. When only a few miles 
from a point where they thought friendly 
troops would be, they were heartened by the 
appearance overhead of a Mosquito plane, 
generally used as liaison between ground 
forces and fighter aircraft. The Mosquito 
circled above them and wagged its wings en- 
couragingly, and they waved back. 

The Mosquito began to guide them home- 
ward through the hills. Harvey was keep- 
ing his men on low ground whenever pos- 
sible, knowing that the Chinese habitually 
congregate on ridges. Ultimately, they came 
into one valley, two miles long, that was al- 
most a canyon, with precipitous walls on 
both sides and a floor about a quarter-mile 
wide. A stream flowed through it, and 
they waded along this for a mile or so, until 
it dwindled away. 

As they came out on dry ground, 30 or 40 
machine guns opened up on them, from both 
flanks. The Glosters made for a a ditch 
about a foot deep and dived intoit. By then, 
the Mosquito had radioed for fighter planes, 
and they had come buzzing along and were 
working over the slopes as energetically as 
they could. But the machine guns didn’t 
let up. 

The Glosters crawled forward, keeping 
their heads below the level of the ditch, since 
raising them as much as an inch above 
it had already proved fatal to several. 

The ditch, like the river bed before it, was 
full of stones, and the soldiers’ arms and legs 
were lacerted. One man's shoes had fallen 
apart in the river, but he kept going, first in 
his socks and then, as those disintegrated, 
barefoot. Every so often, the men came to a 
four- or five-yard stretch where the ditch 
petered out, and in the stumbling race for 
the next ditch more were hit and dropped. 

Finally, rounding a bend, they saw some 
American tanks down the valley, just half a 
mile away. They crawled ahead eagerly, and 
got to within five hundred yards of them. 
The tanks opened up with machine guns and 
76-mm. cannon, and the six Glosters in the 
lead fell. 

The Mosquito pilot, horrified by this case 
of mistaken identity—the tank men had no 
idea any friendly troops were still that far 
north—fiew frantically toward the tanks, 
diving almost on top of them, but they kept 
on firing. 

Harvey's single file of men, on their bellies 
in the ditch, were receiving fire from the 
front and both sides, and the men at the rear 
of the column, most of whom had exhausted 
their ammunition, were being stashed by 
Chinese who had rushed down the valley 
behind them. 

Harvey tied his handkerchief and scarf to 
a stick, put his cap on it, and waved it at the 
tanks. Simultaneously, the Mosquito made 
another pass at the tanks and dropped them 
a note. The tanks, suddenly aware of their 
error, ceased firing. 

The remaining Glosters reached the tanks 
and crouched behind them. Using them as 
a partial shield against the continuing en- 
emy fire, they withdrew another 500 yards, 
to the reverse slope of a small hill. There 
they climbed on the tanks and rode out, for 
three more miles under steady enemy fire. 
The tank men were heartsick over their 
mistake. 
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One of them took off his shoes and gave 
them to the Gloster who'd lost his. The 
lieutenant in command of the tanks kept 
asking how many of the Glosters his people 
had wounded. The Glosters, not wanting to 
make hirn feel any worse, wouldn't tell him; 
indeed, they didn’t know for sure. The lieu- 
tenant was wounded himself getting them 
out. 

As soon as Harvey got to a telephone, he 
called brigade headquarters. “I thought we 
had better get back, in case they wanted 
us again,” he explained later. 

“Then I learned that we were the only 
survivors and that everyone else was missing. 
And everyone else is still missing.” 

A week after the battle, the Glosters he 
had led out invited him to stop by for a 
beer. He hadn't touched the stuff in over 
3 years, but to please them he drank a glass. 
“It tasted pretty awful,” he said. “Being a 
judo man, it doesn’t suit me.” 

The First Battalion of the Gloucestershire 
Regiment began reorganizing the day after 
the Battle of the Imjin ended. A few days 
after that the handful of men from the 
old battalion and the new replacements 
lined up in a green Korean field for a simple 
memorial service. Massed around a table 
covered with a white cloth and bearing a 
cross and two candles, they stood with heads 
bared as their new battalion chaplain walked 
toward them in a white robe. Captain Har- 
vey, now the battalion’s new adjutant, dis- 
tributed hymnals. 
` The Glosters sang two hymns and, snap- 
ping to attention, a stanza of God Save the 
King. After a few words from the battalion’s 
new commander, who himself had been shot 
in the wrist during the Battle of the Imjin, 
the chaplain recited the names of the known 
dead, and the names of Colonel Carne and 
Sergeant Major Hobbs, as symbolic of, re- 
spectively, the officers and other ranks listed 
as missing. 

Then the chaplain told a story from Ec- 
clesiastes about a city under siege, and how, 
after all hope was seemingly gone, a good 
and wise man had saved it. And yet, in spite 
of that, the chaplain said, the the poor wise 
man was very soon forgotten, 

“In England, they'll remember for a little 
while,” he went on; “the soldier does have 
his day. I want to remind you this after- 
noon that it is not enough to remember now. 
We've got to show what we think of their 
sacrifice in the way we conduct ourselves in 
the days ahead. 

“We are, as it were, a link between cur 
past and the future, and if we are to be 
faithful to our past, we must hand on to 
future generations some of the heritage of 
the past. Having handed it on, we will be 
in some measure worthy of those who died 
that we might live.” 


Salute to a Real Man 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALFRED D. SIEMINSKI 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 29, 1951 


Mr. SIEMINSKI. Mr. Speaker, 10 
years ago, a real man died: Jan Paderew- 
ski, patriot, son of Poland, acclaimed by 
the world, beloved by all. May the prin- 
ciple of government, espoused by the 
great Paderewski, supported by the cou- 
rageous Woodrow Wilson, never be for- 
gotten: “Governments exist by the con- 
sent of the governed.” 


Missouri Governor Cool to Plea for 
St. Lawrence Seaway 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 29, 1951 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, Gov- 
ernor Smith, of Missouri, after listening 
to a day of talks by proponents of the 
St. Lawrence seaway at the Omaha 
Governor’s Conference, was unimpressed 
according to the following editorial ap- 
pearing in the June 19, 1951, issue of 
the St. Louis Globe-Dispatch: 


Governor SMITH CooL To PLEA For Sr. LAW- 
RENCE SEAWAY 


(By Louis Lacoss) 


Omana, Nebr., June 18.—Governor Smith, 
of Missouri, after listening to a day of talks 
by proponents of a St. Lawrence River sea- 
way at a Governor’s Conference here today, 
was unimpressed, 

His reaction was that a block of Great 
Lakes States, working with the Federal Gov- 
ernment, is attempting to use the Missouri 
basin States as a cat's-paw“ to high pressure 
Congress into spending up to $4,000,000,000 
on a project which will benefit one section of 
the country alone. 

“T am going to be guided by the old Mis- 
souri saying, ‘Show me,’” he said. “Before I 
go along with the seaway program or vote 
to commit the Missouri basin to it, I must 
be convinced that it is feasible, that it is 
needed both in time of war and in peace and 
that it is not just a plan promoted by a pres- 
sure group to force Congress to act favorably. 

“I feel that the interests of the Missouri 
River States can best be served by comple- 
tion of the established Pick-Sloar plan. 
Since navigation is one of the major items in 
that plan, we will have a direct downstream 
navigable course to salt water, down the 
Missouri and the Mississippi. This means 
cheap transportation for sending our sur- 
plus grain to the markets of the world.” 

In short, the Governor is not disposed to 
disturb the status quo. He is convinced that 
the Missouri Valley Interagency Committee 
of which he is a member, has a workable 
program, that it is doing a splendid work 
and that the sponsors of today’s conference 
were not so much concerned with the mutu- 
ality of interests between the Great Lakes 
and Eastern States, and the Missouri Basin 
States, as they were in enlisting the latter’s 
aid in pulling their own chestnuts out of 
the fire. 

The discussions today, participated in by 
Governors Peterson, of Nebraska; Arn, of 
Kansas; Williams, of Michigan; Koehler, of 
Wisconsin; and Anderson, of South Dakota, 
in addition to Smith, heard a succession of 
speakers demand that the St. Lawrence sea- 
way be built in order to make available the 
iron ore from the Labrador-Quebec area. 
With the Mesabi Range in Minnesota show- 
ing depletion, new sources of the mineral 
must be found and made available to the 
American steel industry. 

Governor Smith, granting that the Labra- 
dor project may be necessary, points to 
proved areas in Liberia and Venezuela which 
could be developed and the ore transported 
as cheaply and as safely as over the St. Law- 
rence. And he added: “I have been told by 
our geology department that Missouri has 
undeveloped iron deposits that could make a 
substantial contribution to the supplies 
needed by Midwest steel manufacturers.” 

Governor Smith will attend the monthly 
meeting of the Missouri Basin Interagency 
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Committee at Shenandoah, Iowa, Wednesday 
and Thursday. Obviously he has more en- 
thusiasm for that conference than for the 
“loaded” one he sat through today. 

Today’s session, the Governors Conference 
of Inland America, was called by Williams 
and Peterson to discuss resources problems 
and mutuality of interests. 

Speakers included Interior Secretary Oscar 
L. Chapman; James B. Carey, secretary- 
treasurer of the CIO; Maj. Gen. Lewis A. 
Pick, Chief of Army Engineers; H. Chapman 
Rose, counsel for the M. A. Hanna Co., of 
Cleveland; and J, T. Sanders, legislative 
counsel of the National Grange. All en- 
dorsed the St. Lawrence proposal. 


Josephine Baker 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. ISIDORE DOLLINGER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 28, 1951 


Mr. DOLLINGER. Mr. Speaker, one 
of America’s greatest artists, Miss 
Josephine Baker, is appearing in Wash- 
ington on Monday, July 2, and I think 
it only fitting that we take official cog- 
nizance of her visit to the city. Miss 
Paker will star in a concert at the Na- 
tional Guard Armory sponsored by the 
National Council of Negro Women. 

Josephine Baker, who was born in St. 
Louis 45 years ago, has for the past 25 
years, been one of the greatest stage at- 
tractions in Paris, and during that time 
has served all of us well as an unofñcial 
envoy of our Nation to the French. 

Starting as a chorus girl in New York, 
Miss Baker has become one of the great- 
est stars in show business and has done 
much to cement -good will between 
Americans and the French people. 

Not as well known as her entertain- 
ment record are the other outstanding 
accomplishments of Josephine Baker, the 
more serious side of her life, which led 
her to become a lieutenant in the French 
Air Corps, one of France’s most efficient 
underground operatives in Africa during 
World War II, and a great humanitarian. 

Miss Baker’s war record rated her the 
personal commendations of some of the 
top Allied military commanders, Amer- 
ican soldiers in Africa still recall that she 
left a sickbed, after being reported dead, 
to go to the front and supply some much- 
needed entertainment to American sol- 
diers whose morale was then at low ebb. 

Since her return to this country, Miss 
Baker has been instrumental in helping 
the members of her race make many im- 
portant strides toward equality. She has 
stipulated that all of her contracts speci- 
fy that there will p2 no segregation in 
any of her audiences and has turned 
down many lucrative offers when this 
stipulation would not be met. 

In Miami Beach, where discrimination 
and segregation have long been rampant, 
Miss Baker refused to enter into a con- 
tract until she was assured that there 
would be no segregation in any of her 
audiences. 
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America owes a lot to Miss Baker for 
her successful attempts to eliminate seg- 
regation in Miami Beach, for this is proof 
that what has been done there can be 
done in other parts of the country where 
this un-American practice still flourishes. 

Miss Baker’s courage, talent, and sin- 
cerity, in my opinion, deserve the plau- 
dits of this body. 


Carving Out the Pork 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES E. POTTER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 28, 1951 


Mr. POTTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
place in the Recor an article written by 
the very able Washington representative 
of Newsweek magazine, Mr. Samuel 
Shaffer, which appeared in the June 25 
issue. This well-written article pays 
just compliment to the efficient and 
courageous work done by three junior 
members of the Appropriations Commit- 
tee, Congressman GERALD Forp, of Mich- 
igan, Congressman GLENN Davis, of Wis- 
consin, and Congressman CHRISTOPHER 
McGratu, of New York. These three 
men have saved the taxpayers of this 
country untold millions of dollars by 
their courage in writing the civil func- 
tions appropriation bill. As one of these 
men said, he did not believe he had a 
friend left in the Congress. But rather 
than losing friends, these three men have 
gained the respect of their colleagues 
that few men in Congress share. It is 
my pleasure, Mr. Speaker, to commend 
this article for the reading of every Mem- 
ber of Congress: 

CARVING OUT THE PORK 
(By Samuel Shafer) 

For the first time in the history of the 
Nation, the House last week took the pork 
out of a pork-barrel bill. Then, for good 
measure, it kicked a couple of staves out of 
the barrel. 

It was a legislative miracle. In years past, 
the House had made an occasional show of 
economy by knocking off an item here, an 
item there from the annual flood-control 
and rivers and harbors program of the Army 
engineers, but it usually had added a few 
items, too. The resulting cut in the ap- 
propriation which the Bureau of the Budget 
had requested always left plenty of pork for 


Surgery: This time, the House lopped off 
20 percent—$126,210,443—from the Bureau’s 
$640,637,843 request. It ruthlessly cut out 
every project which could not be unquali- 
fiedly justified. _ 

Three men wrought the miracle. Two 
were Republicans serving their first terms on 
the House Appropriations Committee—Ger- 
ALD R. Forp, JR., of Michigan, and GLENN R. 
Davis of Wisconsin. The third was a Demo- 
crat, CHRISTOPHER C. McGratH of New York, 
serving his second term. They were mem- 
bers of a civil functions subcommittee 
named to study the bill. 

Soon after is appointment, Forn sought 
out a veteran colleague to ask him why it 
had always proved impossible in the past to 
eliminate the pork from the fiood-control 
and rivers and harbors program. The ex- 
planation was a painfully simple one: log- 


rolling. Congress had always operated on 
the principle of “you roll my log and I'll roll 
yours.” Few Members would challenge a 
project scheduled for a colleague’s district, 
no matter how preposterous, because they 
were counting on him to vote for an equally 
ridiculous project in their own. 

Forp discussed the problem with Davis. 
They decided to make an intensive study of 
every item in the requested appropriation, 
and borrowed a professor of economics, Harry 
Brainard, from Michigan State College, to 
help them. 

Once they felt they knew the bill in the 
minutest detail, they went into a huddle with 
McGraTH. Out of this conference came a 
five-point formula: 

No project, however good, would even be 
considered unless it had been recommended 
by the Bureau of the Budget. 

No new project would be approved, even if 
recommended. 

No additions to projects already under 
construction would be approved. 

All money for planning new projects would 
be eliminated. 

All moneys for surveys also would be elim- 
inated. 

The other two members of the subcom- 
mittee—Democratic Chairman JoHN H. KERR 
of North Carolina and Michigan Democrat 
Louis C. Rasaut—accepted the formula. 
And now the problem was to get the full 
35-member Appropriations Committee to 
embrace it, too. 

That wasn't easy. No sooner did the com- 
mittee convene than Representative ALBERT 
Gore rolled out a log for a fellow Tennessee 
Democrat, JERE Cooper. He offered an 
amendment to earmark $150,000 of the $59,- 
000,000 appropriated for the Mississippi and 
its tributaries for a series of dams in Cooper's 
district. 

Squeeze: There was a long, bitter fight, 
and the Gore amendment finally was de- 
feated, 18 to 17. One vote would have 
smashed the economy front. 

Next, Eart Witson rolled up his sleeves 
for a fellow Indiana Republican, WILLIAM G. 
Bray. He moved that $300,000 be appro- 
priated for a floodwall at Vincennes in Bray’s 
district. This, too, was voted down com- 
fortably, 25 to 12. 

Every amendment suffered the same fate. 
And the committee finally approved the bill 
without a change. 

The fight wasn’t over yet, however. In the 
House cloakroom Representatives nursing 
pet projects seethed. The Civil Functions 
Subcommittee became known as the Stingy 
Five. Morning, noon, and night, friends 
phoned to plead, cajole, and even threaten. 

One member shouted at Davis: “How the 
hell do you expect us to get elected? It is 
a helluva way to treat a colleague.” 

Attempt: When the bill came up before 
the House on Tuesday, June 12, the scene 
in the Appropriations Committee was re- 
peated—but on a bigger scale, and with more 
fury. Democrat ERNEST GREENWOOD, of New 
York, threw MCGRATH a fast one. He asked 
for $228,000 for the Fire Island, N. Y., inlet. 

GREENWOOD comes from a strongly Re- 
publican district. He defeated his prede- 
cessor, W. Kingsland Macy, last year only be- 
cause Macy was knifed by the Republican 
machine for springing the Hanley letter and 
thus embarrassing Republican Gov. Thomas 
E. Dewey. Adoption of his amendment 
might give him a stronger foothold in the 
district, 

Yet McGratu stood firm. “I know that 
politically it is unwise for me to take this 
step,” he said. “I know, too, politically that 
he [GREENWOOD] comes from a district 
where it would be to the advantage of my 
own party if this [passage of the Fire Island 


appropriation] could be achieved. But 
* * * political consideration and 
friendships must be put aside.“ GREEN- 


woop’s amendment was defeated. So were 
a dozen others of a similar kind. 
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Taking turns, Forp, Davis, and MCGRATH 
succeeded in arguing down every amend- 
ment offered from the floor. And, like the 
Appropriations Committee, the House 
finally approved the bill without change. 
Every bit of pork the three had cut out was 
left out, and nothing fattening was added. 


The Fallacy of Controls as a Remedy for 
Inflation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL A. REED 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 13, 1951 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
the Truman administration is seeking to 
hobble business by putting on more and 
more restraints. The proposed eco- 
nomic controls will not only restrict busi- 
ness, but they will destroy business. 

It should be obvious to any well-in- 
formed persons that industry cannot ex- 
pand and employ when hampered and 
hamstrung by such reductions and dis- 
astrous proposals as President Truman 
is urging upon Congress. 

One of the answers to inflation is pro- 
duction. Sufficient industrial produc- 
tion cannot do its part in stemming the 
tide of inflation under a system of Gov- 
ernment repression and regimentation. 
What the Truman administration is at- 
tempting to do under its proposed con- 
trols is to bind industry hand and foot, 
and then blame industry for not 
producing. - 

Under leave to extend, heretofore 
granted, I am inserting as a part of my 
remarks the following editorial which 
appeared in the Washington Times- 
Herald of June 29, 1951: 


CONTROLS AREN’T NEEDED 


If Congress extends the economic controls, 
it will be because it has shut its eyes to 
the present economic situation. 

Things haven't gone the way the Presi- 
dent and his advisers expected when the 
present controls were voted. We are now’ 
confronted not with the shortages and soar- 
ing prices that were forecast but with 
surpluses of many goods and falling whole- 
sale prices. 


DEALERS ARE OVERSTOCKED 


Automobile companies are cutting pro- 
duction because they are no longer able to 
sell, under prevailing credit controls, all the 
cars they can make. Dealers are overstocked 
and it is possible to buy most makes of cars 
below the established prices. Furniture 
stores have so much on hand that the orders 
placed at the mid-year market in Chicago 
were the smallest in many a year. Depart- 
ment store stocks are burdensome and ex- 
traordinary steps have been taken to lighten 
them. 

Supplies of consumer durables, which were 
to be in shortest supply according to official 
Washington, are especially heavy. Factories 
in the electrical-equipment industry are 
closing down. 

Prices of many commodities have col- 
lapsed. This is reflected in such industrial 
raw materials as tin, which is down to $1.06 
from $1.83 earlier this year. Rubber has 
dropped so fast that the Government, which 
has monopolized the importation of it, can’t 
keep up with the retreat. Late last week 
the Government cut its selling price from 
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66 cents to 52, but on Monday, rubber in 
Singapore was selling for 47 cents a pound, 
which is equivalent to 4844 cents delivered 
here. 

The fall in prices is not confined to in- 
dustrial or hard goods. The price of wool 
is down 50 percent from the peak reached 
last March. A textile report pointing to the 
decline in the price of woolen cloth states 
that there is virtually no demand for raw 
wool for civilian use. Rayon and cotton 
prices are off. Mills are cutting operations. 

One authority is quoted as saying that 
the price of cotton may drop to half of the 
present level if the Department of Agri- 
culture doesn’t support it. 


GENERAL DECLINE 


Price control is senseless in the present sit- 
uation. We are in a period of liquidation. 
As Senator Dirksen pointed out the other 
day, it was panicky buying resulting from 
statements by the President and other Gov- 
ernment officials which was largely responsi- 
ble for the bidding up of prices. 

The country was aroused by the President 
when he said “American families must make 
sacrifices. They can expect very sharp cur- 
tailments in the supply of durable equip- 
ment which brings convenience to the home. 
They will have to make their household 
goods last longer, their automobile, and ap- 
pliances, their linens, and clothes.” 

Consumers loaded up in preparation for 
the stringency which hasn't come, and so did 
retailers and wholesalers, but manufacturers 
stepped up output of the goods which were 
to be curtailed, Now inventories are at rec- 
cyd peaks and consumers are better supplied 
than ever before. 

In addition to stirring up scare buying, the 
Government ran up the prices of many in- 
dustrial products by stockpiling. That was 
especially true of imported raw materials 
such as wool, rubber, and tin. According to 
the London Financial Times, the objective 
of the United States Government was to 
build up quickly a 5-year stock of crude nat- 
ural rubber, 


IT WORKS BACKWARD 


If taat was the target for rubber, it must 
also have been so for some other commodi- 
ties. With the downward revision in the 
Government's stockpiling program, prices 
have collapsed. As it is, the Government, 
like all other elements in the economy, has 
record stocks of raw materials, which would 
be a burden on the market with a favorable 
change in the international situation. 

Price control ought to be abandoned. If 
some commodities went up in the free econ- 
omy which resulted, it would mean there 
were real scarcities. Production of such 
goods weuld be stimulated and consumption 
would be discouraged. 

The Government’s present price policy acts 
in a perverse way upon the economy. It 
maintains ceilings for things which are in 
short supply and price floors for agricultural 
products which are in oversupply. Thus it 
holds down the output of and stimulates the 
demand for the things which are scarce and 
stimulates the output of and holds down 
the demand for the things which are super- 
abundant. 


Dean Acheson 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. B. CARROLL REECE 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 29, 1951 


Mr. REECE of Tennessee. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 


marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing telegram: 
KINGSPORT, TENN., June 26, 1951. 
Hon. B. CARROLL REECE, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Note another Truman blunder. Stood on 
Cordell Hull's back porch and called Dean 
Acheson the greatest Secretary of State in 
our history. 

CLAUDE MORLEY, 


An End to Cut-Throat Competition 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ALBERT P. MORANO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 29, 1951 


Mr. MORANO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orD, I include a copy of the title of a bill 
which I introduced today, designed to 
put an end to cut-throat competition in 
retail trade; and also an explanation of 
this bill and its purpose: 


Mr. Morano introduced a bill with fol- 
lowing title: “A bill to amend the Sherman 
Antitrust Act with respect to certain con- 
tracts and agreements which establish mini- 
mum resale prices and which are extended 
by State law to nonsigners.” 


This proposed amendment makes effective 
the congressional policy which 14 years ago 
resulted in the Miller-Tydings amendment to 
the Sherman Antitrust Act. With no coer- 
cive power behind it, the fair trade exemption 
carved out of the Sherman Act in 1937 
merely removed Federal obstacles to the en- 
forcement of contracts which the States 
themselves had declared lawful. Judicial 
interpretation of the Miller-Tydings Act, par- 
ticularly the recent decision of the Supreme 
Court of the United Stats in Schwegmann 
Bros. v. Calvert, Corp. has, however, de- 
feated the purposes of the Miller-Tydings 
amendment. It is to remedy the judicial 
limitation imposed and to effectively permit 
the public policy of the State fair-trade acts 
to operate that this amendment is intro- 
duced. 

It must be noted that all of the Federal 
legislation concerning fair trade contracts 
rests on the fundamental premise that the 
merits or defects of fair-trade laws are not 
the primary concern of Congress. The eco- 
nomic evils of cut-throat competition and 
loss-leader selling demand a remedy and the 
State legislatures being most susceptible to 
the will of the people and most familiar with 
local and regional economic problems, are 
the proper forum to determine the nature of 
the remedy. That this was clearly recog- 
nized when the Miller-Tydings amendment 
was passed, is demonstrated in the words of 
one sponsor, Senator Tydings: 

“What we have attempted to do is what 42 
States have already written on their statute 
books. It is simply to back up those acts, 
that is all; to have a code of fair trade prac- 
tices written not by a national board such 
as the NRA but by each State, so that the 
people may go to the State legislature and 
correct immediately any abuses that may de- 
velop.” 

Today, 45 of the 48 State legislatures have 
recognized the fair-trade contract as the best 
solution to the complex problem of balanc- 
ing the best interests of consumer, distrib- 
utor, and manufacturer. The congressional 
permission giving to these fair-trade laws the 
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same effect over interstate commerce as the 
States permit over intrastate commerce has, 
as a result of recent decisions, become a per- 
mission in name only. Every one of the 45 
States adopting fair trade laws has recog- 
nized the complete inadequacy of enforce- 
ment against signers only. Everyone of the 
45 fair-trade laws contains in some form, a 
nonsigner provision, As demonstrated by 
experience in California, the pioneer fair- 
trade State, an act without the nonsigner 
clause, is futile. The very competitors whose 
loss-leader selling created the necessity 
for fair-trade laws are immune from the op- 
eration of the law unless they sign a fair- 
trade contract. A fair-trade law enforceable 
only against those reputable merchants will- 
ing to sign fair-trade contracts is an empty 
gesture. Yet the Supreme Court has 
through its interpretation of the Miller-Tyd- 
ings amendment excluded enforcement 
against nonsigners from the fair-trade 
exemption carved out of the antitrust laws. 

The policy that 45 of the States have 
chosen as the best economic solution is ef- 
fectively frustrated. All a merchant need do 
today to evade.the law of his State is to at- 
tempt to cloak himself in the immunity of 
interstate commerce leaving him free to 
flaunt the fair-trade laws and destroy a- 
reputable commodity through use as a loss- 
leader. The fair-trade exemption must be 
clarified by Congress in order to obviate the 
effects of the recent judicial decisions. The 
nature of our Federal system demands that 
the 48 States should be permitted to choose 
for themselves whether or not to adopt fair 
trade laws. Forty-five States have so chosen 
but the express will of the people of those 
States will be frustrated unless Congress 
gives practical effect to the verbal permission 
in the Miller-Tydings Act. The proposed 
amendment does this, and nothing more. It 
does not force a fair-trade law on any State, 
but merely prevents the laws already enacted 
by 45 States from languishing on the statute 
books, incapable of enforcement in any sit- 
uation involving interstate commerce. 

The entire function of Federal laws con- 
cerning fair trade, serving merely as en- 
abling legislation, makes any discussion of 
the merits of fair trade laws irrelevant. 
Nevertheless, recognition of the necessity 
for action concerning the economic evils in- 
volved in cut-throat competition impels con- 
gressional action to render the State laws 
effective. The evil effects of cut-throat com- 
petition are clearly apparent in the case of 
a manufacturer and a small retailer. The 
manufacturer's most important property 
right, the value of his product, is threat- 
ened by its use as a loss-leader. The small 
retailer, unable to continue selling below 
cost as long as the big chains and depart- 
ment stores, faces extinction. The effect of 
this not only on the retailers involved, but 
on the national economy is apparent from 
the records of the Treasury Department, in- 
dicating that these small retailers paid a 
large percentage of the billions of dollars 
collected in corporation profits. The loss 
of this revenue, particularly when the cost 
of running our Government and our mili- 
tary program is ever increasing, will put an 
even greater tax burden on the consumer. 
For the greatest sufferer is the one who at 
first seems to be the sole beneficiary of a 
price-war, the consumer. Once the ruth- 
less and unfair methods of cut-throat com- 
petition have destroyed competition, the laws 
of supply and demand can no longer protect 
the consumer from artificially and destruc- 
tively high prices. The consumer, lured into 
the store, purchases unneeded and unneces- 
fary articles, initiating the very spiral of 
hoarding and inflation that our Government 
is now seeking to prevent and defeat. In 
the words of one of the great justices, Mr. 
Justice Brandeis, of the very court which 
today has rendered fair trade laws ineffec- 
tive, “Far reaching organized capital se- 
cures by this means the cooperation of the 
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short-sighted unorganized consumer to his 
own undoing.” 

The fair trade exemption in the Miller- 
Tydings act, and this amendment making 
it effective, permit the individual States to 
protect the consumer, retailer, and manu- 
facturer from the evils of cut-throat compe- 
tition, and in no way commits the Congress 
to a national policy. The seriousness of the 
economic problem has commanded action 
by the States. Only immediate action by 
Congress can prevent the complete inefficacy 
of State enforcement of thg fair trade laws, 
with the inevitable chaos of unrestrained 
cut-throat competition. 


Beef-Cattle Regulations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL H. DOUGLAS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, June 29, 1951 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, dur- 
ing the past 4 days I have heard a great 
many of my colleagues cover the Senate 
floor with tears for the small feeder of 
beef cattle who is being driven to starva- 
tion by the beef-cattle regulations of 
OPS. 

I have received a letter from one of 
these small feeders in Illinois which has 
come as a breath of fresh air tome. This 
feeder writes that even with the OPS 
regulations he has been able to make a 
profit from feeding only 51 steers. He 
goes on to say that while, purely from 
his own point of view, he would rather 
not go through with the beef roll-backs, 
he cannot see how the wage-price spiral 
can be stopped, with meat prices at their 
present levels. In the interests of pri- 
vacy, I am not giving the name of the 
writer. 

I ask that the letter be printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp, and commend 
it to my colleagues as an unusual expres- 
sion of the public interest involved in 
this fight against inflation. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


JUNE 27, 1951. 
Senator PAUL H. Dovctas, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: As a farm owner, cattle feeder 
in one of the heaviest cattle-feeding districts 
in northwestern Illinois, I am writing to help 
bolster your stand on the price roll-back on 
cattle. 

The present set-up made my farm operator 
and myself above average profits on 51 steers 
we fed out this last season and personally 
we do not want a change but in fairness to 
the city consumer and laborer under present 
wage set-up there should be some type of 
control, 

Support price on grains and produce are 
a necessity if the Nation wants a guarantee 
of a food supply to fill the country’s re- 
quirements and if we have production pegged 
we should not object to ceilings. 

While it is true that consumers hanker 
too much for the choicest cuts of beef which 
are a very small part of the dressed animal, 
but there has got to be leveling off of the 
wage-food spiral somewhere to avoid a na- 
tional economic blow-up. 

Stick by your guns. 

Sincerely yours. 


Fight Against Traffic in Narcotics by the 
American Legion and the Fraternal 
Order of Eagles 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, June 29, 1951 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, all over 
the Nation there are evidences that civic- 
minded Americans and organizations are 
pitching in on the grass-roots battle 
against the narcotics traffic. We on the 
Senate Crime Investigating Committee 
have shown in 2 days of public hearings 
the tremendous dimensions of that traf- 
fic—the story of the human vampires 
who are wrecking the lives of our chil- 
dren by selling them marijuana, heroin, 
cocaine, and so forth. 

Our people recognize that while it is 
important that Congress pass remedial 
legislation to make more stringent the 
penalties for narcotics sales, Congress 
alone cannot do the job. We need the 
help of all patriotic Americans in the 
48 States. 

I have before me the text of an ar- 
ticle in the June 28, 1951, issue of the 
National Tribune, the veterans’ news- 
paper published in Washington, D. C. 
This article describes the conference held 
by the American Legion in New York, 
marking the commencement of the great 
drive which the American Legion will 
wage against this domestic enemy. We 
of the Crime Committee rejoice that the 
American Legion is mobilizing its tre- 
mendous strength in this crusade. 

I also have an article from the Mil- 
waukee Journal showing how the Wis- 
consin Aerie of the Fraternal Order of 
Eagles is also pitching in on this cam- 
paign. I ask unanimous consent that 
the text of these two articles be printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp. 
` There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


[From the National Tribune of June 28, 1951] 


LEGION Jorns IN FIGHT on DOPE—JIMMIE 
O'NEIL HEADS GROUP IN NEW YORK FORMED 
TO KILL DRUG HABIT AMONG JUVENILES 


The special American Legion committee 
appointed by National Commander Erle 
Cocke, Jr., to look into the growing narcotics 
problem conducted a highly successful 3-day 
clinic at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel in New 
York City June 16-18. 

The clinic, which was given front-page 
coverage throughout by New York newspa- 
pers and was widely publicized by both radio 
and wire services, heard numerous experts 
in the fields of antinarcotics enforcement and 
investigation. Speakers included Police Com- 
missioner Thomas F. Murphy, of New York 
City, and Dr. Vicent H. Vogel, head of the 
United States Government hospital for nar- 
cotic addicts at Lexington, Ky. Legionnaire 
Barney Ross, former world’s lightweight box- 
ing champion and former addict, also made 
a stirring and enlightening talk on his expe- 
riences with the drug habit. 

Numerous high-ranging school officials also 
were present, including Dr. William Jansen, 
superintendent of New York City schools, and 
Maximillian Moss, president of the city’s 
board of education. The Federal Govein- 
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ment was represented by Commissioner Harry 
Anslinger of the Federal Bureau of Nar- 
cotics and Dr. Kenneth W. Chapman, assist- 
ant chief of the division of hospitals of the 
U. S. Public Health Service. Special Ses- 
sions Judge Matthew Troy, a staunch Le- 
gionnaire, and New York State’s Attorney 
General Nathaniel Goldstein also were among 
the 36 speakers heard during the clinic. 

The conference was the outgrowth of an 
overture made to National Commander 
Cocke by Irving Geist, New York philan- 
thropist, several weeks ago, asking Legion 
help in stamping out the narcotics evil 
among the Nation’s school children. Com- 
mander Cocke appointed a special commit- 
tee, headed by Past National Commander 
George N. Craig, of Indianapolis, to cooper- 
ate with Geist in sponsoring the clinic. 

When Craig was unable to attend, Com- 
mander Cocke delegated James F. O'Neil, 
director of American Legion publications 
and also a former national commander, to 
act as temporary chairman for the clinic. 
O'Neil received able assistance from others 
on the special Legion committee which in- 
cluded Clarence E. Cross, of Chicago, mem- 
ber of the Legion’s finance commission; Leo 
V. Lanning, of Buffalo, N. Y., State director 
of veterans’ affairs and national executive 
committeeman of the Legion; and Guy 
Stone, of Glenwood, Ga., member of the 
national executive committee. Rev. Father 
Edward J. Carney, of Lawrence, Mass., im- 
mediate past national chaplain of the Legion, 
sat in on all sessions as an observer for Com- 
mander Cocke. Rendel Shake, of Indianapo- 
lis, represented the Legion’s child welfare 
division which is very much interested in 
stamping out the growing usage of narcotics 
among teen-agers and school children. 

Summing up the 3-day conference which 
elicited much favorable editorial comment 
from newspapers throughout the country, 
O'Neil pledged the continued cooperation of 
the American Legion’s 3,000,000 members and 
17,000 posts in helping Federal, State, and 
municipal authorities to combat the sale 
and addiction of narcotics. Meanwhile, the 
corimittee will study the approximately 
100,000 words of speeches and testimony be- 
fore making specific recommendations to 
National Commander Cocke and the national 
executive committee. 


[From the Milwaukee Journal] 


Eactes To Am IN DOPE FIGHT—COMMITTEE 
NAMED 


A committee of the State aerie of the Fra- 
ternal Order of Eagles will investigate and 
work out a program for fighting sales of 
narcotics to minors, former Judge Albert H. 
Schmidt of Manitowoc announced Monday. 
Judge Schmidt heads the committee. The 
group was formed Saturday night at the 
closing session of the Eagles State conven- 
tion at Beaver Dam, after the judge had 
warned of the “devilish effect” of narcotics 
on children. The committee will meet in 
Milwaukee soon to plan its attack. 

Wisconsin courts have been too lenient 
with peddlers of narcotics, Schmidt sald. 
Judges should impose maximum sentences 
without probation, he said. He added that 
he favors death sentences for dope peddlers. 

Schmidt said local police authorities, par- 
ents and teachers usually “hushed up” re- 
ports of narcotics peddling and addiction. 
This is wrong, he said. 

“Crime can’t stand the light of publicity,” 
he said. “The people should know about 
this.” 

The judge said the Wisconsin group's ac- 
tion was expected to stimulate the Eagles’ 
national organization into a similar attack 
on the narcotics problem. 

Schmidt is a former Manitowoc county 
and juvenile court judge. He was a member 
of the State youth service commission and 
is an adviser on youth guidance for the State 
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aerie of the Eagles. Other members of his 
committee are Ray Markey, secretary of the 
Milwaukee serie, and H, E. Gunderson, A. F. 
of L, representative on the Milwaukee com- 
munity welfare council. 


Increased Liquor Tax Would Delight the 
Bootlegger 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. WARREN G. MAGNUSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, June 29, 1951 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Record an edi- 
torial entitled “Increased Liquor Tax 
Would Delight the Bootlegger,” pub- 
lished in the New York Inquirer of June 
18, 1951. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

INCREASED Liquor Tax Wourop DELIGHT THE 
BOOTLEGGER 

Racketeers and criminal combines are 
turning out and selling bootleg liquor to an 
extent comparable with that of the illegal 
liquor traffic in the days of the “noble experi- 
ment” known as prohibition. This surpris- 
ing and alarming information was disclosed 
at the recent meeting, in this city, of the 


eastern regional committee of the National 


Conference of State Liquor Administrators. 
It furnishes clear proof that the legitimate 
liquor industry is meeting with severe com- 
petition from the present-day heirs of those 
who, during the degrading and debauching 
reign of prohibition, visited so many shock- 
ing evils upon the American people. 

As everyone knows, or should know, illicit 
liquor pays no taxes to the Federal Treasury. 
On the other hand, the legal product is taxed 
at the heavy rate of $9 a gallon. It is pro- 
posed to increase that rate greatly at the 
present session of Congress. Such an in- 
crease would be welcome news indeed to the 
malefactors who are running the bootleg 
liquor trade, since the more taxation is leyied 
on the legitimate product the greater the 
market will be for the output of the boot- 
legging industry and the lesser will be the 
demand for the product that complies with 
the law in all respects. 

Our legislators in Washington should ex- 
amine this whole situation closely, It is of 
major conséquence to the Republic at a pe- 
riod of our history when crime of various 
kinds is so active among us and commanding 
such well-publicized attention, official and 
nonofficial. 

The bootlegging trade is a criminal enter- 
prise of the worst kind. 

In view of the success attending its opera- 
tions, with consequent heavy tax losses to 
the United States Government, the Treasury 
Department should reconsider most care- 
fully its proposal that the liquor impost be 
raised from the existing rate of $9 a gallon 
to $12 a gallon. 

It is noteworthy that Mr. John F. O’Con- 
nel, chairman of the New York State Liquor 
Authority, declared in his annual report 
issued in March: 

“Further tax boosts may price legal liquor 
out of the market and bring back widespread 
bootlegging, with serious social and economic 
repercussions in this State.” 

In view of the fact that the evils of pro- 
hibition are manifesting themselves so pro- 
nouncedly throughout the land once more, 


it is imperative that the Federal, State, and 
local authorities give due attention to them 
and take such measures as will deal properly 
with them. The product being sold by the 
bootlegging interests is not ony produced 
and disposed of in defiance of the tax and 
other laws, but is also seriously inimical to 
the health and well-being of those who con- 
sume it. Were Congress to increase the pres- 
ent heavy impost on legal liquor, it would be 
a boon to the already flourishing traffic in 
the illegal product. Neither the Federal 
Treasury nor the American people would 
benefit. The malefactors of the bootleg- 
ging industry would, however, be delighted 
by it. 

ne illegal liquor traffic is a challenge to 
our law-making and law-enforcement au- 
thorities. Its suppression is a matter of 
prime importance to our country, from the 
moral and material point of view. 


— —ů 


Federal Pay Increase for Federal 
Employees 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 28, 1951 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following statement: 


Immediate financial relief for Federal clas- 
sified employees from the tragic effects of 
current rising living costs, and the failure of 
their salaries to keep pace with these cost 
fluctuations since 1939, is absolutely essen- 
tial if the Federal Government is to retain 
the services of highly skilled, loyal, and faith- 
ful public servants and if this Government 
is to attract the qualified technical, pro- 
fessional, and clerical personnel necessary to 
perform vital Government operations during 
this critical period. H. R. 241, providing a 
17-percent increase in basic salaries of clas- 
sified workers, will partially meet this prob- 
lem, 

There is no need to repeat the voluminous 
testimony offered thus far in hearings be- 
fore the House Civil Service Subcommittee 
on this subject. Suffice it to say that it 
is admitted that a 22-percent increase in 
base pay is required to equalize the salaries 
of Federal classified workers with the rise 
in living costs since 1939. When the 17- 
percent pay increase provided under H. R. 
241 was first introduced in January 1951, it 
was more than justified as admitted in the 
22-percent figure. Since that time, prices of 
commodities have risen, which justify fur- 
ther the 17 percent as a conservative figure. 
Aside from the significance of cost-of-living 
indexes, Consumers’ Price Indexes, etc., the 
simple fact remains that the Federal classi- 
fied employee has, since 1939, experienced a 
continuous decrease in salary and take-home 
pay due to the ever-increasing lag between 
his earnings and the amount required to pro- 
vide necessities for himself and his depend- 
ents. 

My files contain numerous case histories 
of Federal workers illustrating the utter im- 
possibility of squaring the family budget 
for essential items with the biweekly pay 
checks. Obviously the Federal classified 
worker generally has managed to survive, 
despite the voluntary departure of more 
than 200,000 of these employees from Fed- 
eral service during the past year. 

How have those who remained managed to 
survive, if their salaries are inadequate as 
pictured? The answer is twofold. Many 
workers have been forced to resort to the 
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assistance of various loan agencies, not as 
an isolated instance to meet a particular 
urgent situation, but as a continuing solu- 
tion to a permanent financial problem. The 
result is, of course, that take-home pay is 
further reduced by payment of interest rates 
on loans to provide necessities, such as food, 
clothing, shelter, medical care, and education 
for children. 

The second alternative used by many Fed- 
eral workers, particularly males with depend- 
ents, is to obtain supplementary employment 
such as work at night and on week ends to 
add to the inadequate Federal base pay. The 
number of Federal employees who find it 
necessary to use this means of obtaining ad- 
ditional income is astounding. Surveys in 
many Offices indicate that as many as 75 per- 
cent of the workers in the GS-4 rate and be- 
low must find outside employment to supple- 
ment their income as Federal employees. 

These workers, as other loyal citizens of 
our country, anticipate an increase of ap- 
proximately 12 to.13 percent in personal in- 
come taxes in the near future. As devoted 
Americans, they are willing to pay the finan- 
cial burden of operating the Government of 
our Nation. Assuming, however, that the 17- 
percent base pay increase provided in H. R. 
241 is finally approved by Congress, addi- 
tional taxes will reduce substantially the 
effect of the pay increase on take-home pay. 
When the prospective tax boost is added to 
the average 5-percent increase in withhold- 
ing taxes made effective in September 1950, 
the plight of the Federal classified employee 
is further emphasized. 

As Federal workers, they are not asking 
the unreasonable. Their request is simply 
that a conservative measure of financial re- 
lief provided in H. R. 241 be granted, which 
will enable them to live in keeping with the 
dignity of Federal employment. 


Purge in Budapest 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM BENTON 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, June 29, 1951 


Mr. BENTON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be printed 
in the Appendix of the Recor an edi- 
torial entitled “Purge in Budapest,” pub- 
lished in the New York Times. This 
editorial confirms the observations in 
the remarkable letter from Mr. Boros, 
of Bridgeport, which I inserted in the 
Recorp last week. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


PURGE IN BUDAPEST 


The mass deportations of former middle- 
class Hungarians from Budapest and other 
cities in recent weeks is only the latest mani- 
festation of a totalitarian technique that has 
become familiar in the past decade. The 
Communist rulers of Eastern Europe are 
driving their “class enemies” out of their 
homes and into concentration camps or 
forced labor, under conditions which mean 
practically the early death of many of those 
involved. The familiarity and repetitiveness 
of this pattern should not and cannot dull 
the reaction of the world’s conscience to the 
horror of what is being done. 

The ultimate goal of these deportations is, 
of course, the extinction of all those whose 
past records make them suspect as oppo- 
nents of the regime. To achieve this goal 
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hundreds of thousands of people whose only 
crime is that they were once businessmen, 
professional men, government employees, and 
the like have been taken from their homes, 
deprived of their possessions, and sent out 
to begin life anew under the most difficult 
conditions. Since many of those affected 
are elderly, the physical extinction sought 
has already been obtained in part, and more 
die every day. All this is done without trial 
and without specific accusation of wrong- 
doing. The concept of genocide is not a 
narrow one, and there is certainly reason to 
argue that these events provide a case in 
point justifying appropriate action. 


A Fairer Way of Cutting Leave 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. THYE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, June 29, 1951 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, a few days 
ago an amendment was adopted by the 
Senate to the independent offices ap- 
propriations bill reducing the amount of 
annual leave that certain Federal em- 
ployees may earn after July 1. 

I voted against that amendment. As 
a former member of the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service, which has 
had the proposed leave changes under 
consideration for some time, I did not 
believe that a rider on an appropriation 
bill was the proper way to change the 
annual leave provided in a public law 
which has been on the statute books 
for 15 years. That rider did not change 
the law, which I felt stands as a legal 
obligation and a moral obligation until 
it is changed by due legislative process. 
I also felt that the Senate should have 
the benefit of a full report by the com- 
mittee and adequate debate of the issue, 
for there is much involved in the over- 
all question that cannot be so easily 
reduced to simply cutting off funds and 
limiting the maximum leave allowable 
for the fiscal year. 

Last evening the Washington Star 
carried an editorial on this question en- 
titled “A Fairer Way of Cutting Leave.” 
It takes into consideration the various 
factors involved in this question and 
supports the approach of the Civil Serv- 
ice Commission in its recommendatidchs. 
I ask unanimous consent, Mr. President, 
that this editorial be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the RECORD. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, reserv- 
ing the right to object, I wish to call the 
Senate’s attention to the fact that the 
approach which the Civil Service Com- 
mission now makes came, as a matter 
of fact, from the chairman of our com- 
mittee, the distinguished Senator from 
Texas [Mr. JoHNson], and myself, the 
ranking minority member of the com- 
mittee. The matter of graduated leave 
was thoroughly discussed at the various 
hoarings of our committee. That was 
one of the reasons why both he and I 
objected on the floor to the amendment 
being adopted and to our committee 
being ignored. I compliment the distin- 
guished Senator from Minnesota in hav- 
ing the editorial printed in the Recorp, 


I also wish to call his attention to the 
fact that within a few days we shall vote 
on the question of pay increases for Fed- 
eral employees. 

I have no objection, Mr. President. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


A FAIRER Way or CUTTING LEAVE 


The graduated-leave plan for Federal em- 
ployees proposed by the Civil Service Com- 
mission provides a more equitable way of 
reducing leave benefits than does the straight 
6-day-cut plan approved by the Senate in 
a rider. As Chairman Robert Ramspeck 
testified before a Senate Civil Service Sub- 
committee, some reduction in leave is ad- 
visable because of changed conditions since 
institution of the 26-day vacation privilege. 
But the cut-back should be applied carefully. 
There was little evidence of care in the 
preparation of the Senate rider on the inde- 
pendent offices supply bill. i 

The Commission would apportion leave 
privileges according to length of service, as 
is customary in private industry. Many of 
the newer civil-service employees would re- 
ceive less leave under this system than under 
the Senate rider, but veteran employees 
would fare better. Mr. Ramspeck told the 
subcommittee he believes this arrangement 
is more equitable from a personnel-manage- 
ment standpoint. And the savings for the 
Government would pe substantial, although 
estimates vary. 

Under the graduated scale, employees with 
up to 5 years of service would be given 13 
days’ annual leave, those with from 5 to 20 
years of service would be given 19% days and 
those with more than 20 years of service 
would be entitled to the full 26 days now 
allowed for all. Sick leave would remain 
at the 15-day maximum with accumulation 
permitted. The Commission argues that to 
ban sick-leave carry-overs from 1 year to the 
next tends to encourage abuses of the priv- 
ilege and creates hardships for employees 
stricken with a long illness. 

When the 26-day vacation was approved 
for the Federal establishment in 1936 a 514- 
day week was in effect. Since then the 5-day 
week has given employees the equivalent of 
26 days of additional leave, although they 
work 1 hour longer each week. Furthermore, 
in 1936 routine visits to a physician or dentist 
were chargeable to annual rather than sick 
leave. Since then an Executive order has 
approved the charging of such visits to sick 
leave, so that more annual leave for vaca- 
tion purposes is available. Thus, there are 
good arguments to support the movement 
for curtailment of employees’ leave rights. 

The Commission’s plan will receive the 
study by the Senate Civil Service Commit- 
tee that the 20-day-leave rider failed to get. 
That is the logical and proper way to handle 
such legislation. If the committee acts 
promptly on the proposal, it may be able to 
head off the rider, which is pending before 
Senate and House conferees. The problem 
is important enough to justify immediate 
attention. 


Italian-American World War Veterans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. THOMAS J. LANE 
< OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 28, 1951 
Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 


the following speech of Mr. John F, Nave, 
national commander, Italian-American 
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World War Veterans, delivered by Mr. 
Nave on May 27, 1951, before the VOIE, 
Inc., a nonprofit membership organiza- 
tion interested in building a community 
home for civic, moral, mental, and physi- 
cal improvement of mankind: 


AN AMERICAN COMMUNITY HOME PROJECT 


Mr. Toastmaster, honorable mayor, guests, 
members of the or tion, and friends, 
tonight we celebrate the sixth anniversary of 
the VOIE—founded on a theory and concept 
embodied in the Declaration of Independence 
fought for in the American Revolution, and 
incorporated in the Constitution of the 
United States. 

It is the Mazzein concept and theory that 
all men are by nature equally free and inde- 
pendent; that this equality is essential to 
the establishment and preservation of a free 
government; that every individual must be 
equal to every other in his natural rights; 
and that liberty will always be insecure and 
doomed to collapse when discrimination by 
one people against another is practiced. 

Little is recorded in our history textbooks 
on the life of Dr. Philip Mazzei, the Floren- 
tine horticulturist and writer who in the 
State of Virginia from 1773 to 1785 aided our 
colonial leaders in bringing forth what we 
consider today the greatest Nation on earth. 

Of our earlier explorers who left an in- 
delible imprint on early American history, 
as for example, Christopher Columbus, Amer- 
icus Vespucci, Verrazzano, John and Sebas- 
tian Cabot, and their contemporaries, we 
have read and heard much. 

However, of Dr. Mazzei, the intimate and 
great friend of Benjamin Franklin, Thomas 
Jefferson, James Madison, James Monroe, 
and other colonial revolutionary leaders, sev- 
eral of whom later became Presidents of the 
United States, we have read and heard rela- 
tively little. 

When we realize that Jefferson is his- 
torically referred to as the pen of the revo- 
lution; Madison the father of the Constitu- 
tion; and Monroe the originator of the famed 
doctrine by the same name, we can readily 
surmise that Mazzei, because of his close and 
intimate association with them and other 
contemporaries, must have played an impor- 
tant role in formulating what today we have 
come to know as our American way of life. 

I shall not speak at length on this Floren- 
tinian’s contribution to the American Revo- 
lution. But I shall summarize his beliefs 
and concepts, so stanchly upheld in the cre- 
ation and founding of the VOIE, by quoting 
a brief excerpt from an article written by him 
in a colonial newspaper around 1774. 

It reads as follows: 

“All men are by nature equally free and 
independent. 

“A truly republican form of government 
cannot exist except where all men, from the 
very rich to the very poor, are perfectly equal 
in their natural rights. 

“Discrimination inevitably arouses envy 
and ill-feeling. Therefore liberty will always 
be insecure and finally doomed to collapse. 

“Representative democracy, which em- 
braces all individuals in one simple body, 
without any distinction whatsoever, is cer- 
tainly the only form of government under 
which a true and enduring liberty may be 
enjoyed. 

“Unfortunately for mankind this form of 
government has never existed.” 

As one reviews the American Constitution 
and Declaration of Independence, it cannot 
be helped to notice the great influence and 
indelible mark he left on these great docu- 
ments. 

By implication and fortitude, whether 
realizing it or not, the VOIE was born to up- 
hold these great principles which over 180 
years ago Mazzei, Jefferson, Madison, Monroe, 
Washington, Adams, Franklin, and other 
colonial leaders of the Revolution saw fit to 
proclaim; and for which principles since that 
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time over 26,000,000 Americans have served 
in the Armed Forces to preserve, of which 
2,000,000 are recorded as either dead, wound- 
ed, or missing, 

The VOIE in addition to upholding the 
magnificent principle that there should be 
no discrimination in community life because 
of race, creed, color, national origin, and an- 
cestry, has also embarked on a great human- 
itarian and charitable enterprise, 

It wishes to have erected in the city of 
Syracuse a commuity home, a monument and 
symbol to man’s attempt to help his fellow 
being. 

You may wisely ask, “What is a community 
home?” , 

Frankly, it can be whatever you wish it to 
be. However, consensus of opinion is that it 
should be a place where constructive recrea- 
tion, first-class citizenry, and the moral, 
mental, and physical improvement of men, 
women, and children cannot only be pro- 
moted but also effectuated. 

The next question arises, “How can we go 
about its accomplishment?” 

In this we can find our answer in the 
greatest book ever written. 

We must, first of all, learn that charity 
begin at home; that selfishness, greed, ava- 
rice, personal engrandizement, malice, bick- 
ering, rancor, and quarreling over personal 
gains and prestige has no place whatsoever 
in such a worthy and noble cause, 

It is not a one man show. It is not a one 
man project. 

If it is a community home, then it right- 
fully should be a community project with all 
worthy and interested persons subject- 
ing themselves to the fulfillment of the ob- 
jective—which is the erection and opera- 
tion of the community home; and not the 
swearing of allegiance or the giving of loy- 
alty to a particular group or individual for 
selfish or personal reasons. 

As long as individuals believe their per- 
sonality and prestige is of greater import- 
ance than the objective at hand, and as long 
as such belief is allowed to persist or be 
superimposed, I fear that the objective will 
be lost and the personalities involved disil- 
lusioned. 

At this point, again you may wisely ask 
“Why do I stress this factor of personali- 
ties?” The answer is simple. The success 
or failure of any community home project 
will depend largely on the make-up of its 
leadership and management. 

In business we often hear that the success 
of any commercial enterprise rests squarely 
and to a great extent on the guiding forces 
and elements that make up the leadership 
and management. Likewise, in a commu- 
nity home affair. 

In life we, as individuals, are all sales- 
men, We have something to sell or offer. 
Businessmen sell their wares; professional 
people their services; average individuals 
their skills and labor. While primarily we 
do so for a livelihood, oftentimes we find it 
advantageous to donate some of these things 
for a worthy and noble cause. The com- 
munity home is such a cause. 

Under proper leadership and management 
it can be made well-known and supported 
by the community at large. I am quite sure 
you will not find it too hard a cause to 
promote, once you reveal its true civic and 
community value. 

Community homes are not novel. They 
have been built in the past. They will con- 
tinuously be built in the future. 

The American people know their sound 
and intrinsic value. They will not stand in 
the way of their erection. Annually mil- 
lions of dollars are donated and spent for 
charitable, religious, educational, humani- 
tarian, and other nonprofit causes. Com- 
munity homes fall within this category. 

Too often when a project of erecting and 
operating a community home is undertaken 
some citizens cry out that it is a misguided 
and doomed adventure, 


Let me state categorically that community 
homes, undertaken in a reasonable and en- 
lightened manner to serve a needed or de- 
sirable function, are seldom failures. 

The American people want and cherish 
them. If they are commenced and the mis- 
sion fails, it stands most likely as an indict- 
ment that the leadership and management 
to a large extent was of poor or unsound 
quality. 

We in the city of Syracuse, as elsewhere, 
need a community home. In the immediate 
postwar plans for our city such a home was 
planned and designated. Unfortunately the 
financial problems of our municipal govern- 
ment has made this project an impossibility. 
We are no closer to it today than at the close 
of World War II. 

Fortunately for us we had then, as we have 
now, an organization within our fair city, 
the VOIE, which kept this idea of a com- 
munity home alive and simmering. 

It reasoned, if it cannot be done publicly, 
why not through private subscriptions. 

And so in the last several years slowly but 
surely it has been accumulating a bigger and 
bigger community home building fund. 
Presently, while these funds are far from 
adequate and need to be supplemented, they 
nonetheless serve to illustrate that the VOIE 
is giving just more than lip service to this 
worthy and cherished dream. 

At this stage, perhaps, we come to the most 
important and immediate question, “When 
shall we start the community home drive?” 
The answer can be found in a simple story 
reputedly to have taken place in World War I. 
It appears that on the field of battle a famed 
French marshal was told that his army’s 
rear was sarging, its sides exposed, and front 
collapsing, Confronted with this news he 
exclaimed he had but one alternative—to 
attack and go forward to victory—which his- 
tory records he so gloriously did. 

Today VOIE is seeking erection of a com- 
munity home has to face inflationary prices, 
reduced take-home pay, limited personnel, 
and skeptical onlookers. 

I say to you, meet the challenge. Take on 
the job. Believe so strongly in your objec- 
tive that you cannot be deterred. March for- 
ward like soldiers into battle. Overcome 
each obstacle in your path. The greater the 
obstacle the greater the victory. Be everlast- 
ingly confident. 

When the community home is finally 
erected and dedicated you will have built a 
monument to humanity and a symbol to your 
courage. 

You will have earned the respect of your 
community and the admiration of your com- 
patriots. 

But above all, you will have again remind- 
ed to the many who have so long forgotten 
the teachings of the greatest Man on earth— 
that man still believes in his fellow man. 


Rent Control 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD L. JACKSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 29, 1951 


Mr. JACKSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the 
following letter: 


Crry or Los ANGELES, CALIF., 
OFFICE OF THE CITY CLERK, 
Los Angeles, June 25, 1951, 
Dear CONGRESSMAN: At the meeting of the 
council held June 25, 1951, the following 
resolution, presented by Councilman Ed J. 
Davenport and seconded by Councilman 
* 
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Don A. Allen, relating to rent control, was 
adopted: 

“Whereas on July 28, 1950, after long public 
hearings on the findings of a survey costing 
$25,000, paid for out of city funds and con- 
ducted by a survey firm selected by agree- 
ment between landlords and tenants, labor 
and tenant groups who favored rent controls, 
the city council, acting under powers granted 
it by the Congress in the 1950 Federal rent 
statute, voted for decontrol of rents in Los 
Angeles by a two-thirds majority of its mem- 
bership of 15 (10 to 4), 1 member absent; 
and 

“Whereas Housing Expediter Tighe Wood 
defied not only the legal action of our legis- 
lative body but the Congress of the United 
States and joined in a fantastic court action 
with a local group who opposed decontrol, 
refusing to approve our action even under 
court orders, with the result that decontrol 
in Los Angeles was not effectuated until 
5 months later, on December 20, 1950, on the 
very eve of the 1951 local elections; and 

“Whereas, with rent decontrol as the para- 
mount campaign issue, 9 of the 10 who voted 
for decontrol were reelected at the primaries, 
plus 1 new member, who ran as an apart- 
ment-house landlord on a platform of rent 
decontrol, and the 1 member of the 10 de- 
control councilmen who was not returned 
to office was defeated in the Hollywood dis- 
trict on issues other than rent control, while 
2 of the 4 councilmen who voted to continue 
rent controls were defeated for reelection; 
and 

“Whereas since this election, April 3, came 
so close on the heels of decontrol it is beyond 
argument that the tenant voters who vastly 
outnumber the landlords were not disturbed 
about decontrol of rents in Los Angeles but 
instead gave a vote of confidence to those 
legislators who brought it about; and 

“Whereas while the survey upon which 
local decontrol was voted July 28, 1950, re- 
vealed a rental vacancy factor of 4.2 percent, 
surveys by three different agencies com- 
pleted May 11 of this year show vacancy 
factors ranging from 6.57 to 9.82 percent, 
and of the 18,000-plus rental units surveyed 
(which is more than the minimum percent- 
age prescribed U. S. Bureau of Sta- 
tistics as a comprehensive sample in a survey 
of this type) 24.28 percent of the vacant units 
are being offered for rent at amounts less 
than $40 per month and 35.66 percent of the 
vacancies are in the $40 to $60 per month; 
and 

“Whereas thousands of rental units which 
have been held off the market during rent 
control are now being offered at hundreds of 
large subdivisions ranging in size up to 
18,000 moderate-priced homes in one single 
tract and the Los Angeles newspapers are 
carrying more classified “for rent” ads than 
at any time since rent controls were imposed 
in 1942, and with the bitterness that existed 
between some landlords and tenants being 
wiped out by decontrol and with hundreds 
of thousands of dollars being spent by prop- 
erty owners to renovate their rental units 
now that their personal pride of controlling 
their own property has been restored for the 
first time in 10 years; and 

“Whereas despite the vast increase of our 
defense-plant employment rolls during the 
6 months of rent decontrol, the May rental 
housing surveys reveal a surplus of rentals 
that still can absorb more than 100,000 peo- 
ple, not to mention the many huge new sub. 
divisions constantly being opened where 
moderate-price homes can be purchased like 
rent for as little as $45 per month even by 
nonveterans: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That the city council, as the 
elected representatives of nearly 2,000,000 
people, and being composed of the same 
members who voted, 10 to 4, to decontrol on 
July 28, 1950, does respectfully petition the 
Members of the House of Representatives and 
the Senate of the United States to make as 
a provision of whatever new rent-control law 
is passed that no city which decontrolled 
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rents under the local-option powers granted 
to its legislative body by Congress in the 
Federal rent statute of 1950 could be recon- 
trolled without a majority vote of approval 
by its legislative body.” 
Respectfully submitted. 
WALTER C. PETERSON, 
City Clerk. 
By A. M. Morris, 
Assistant City Clerk. 


Ignace Jan Paderewski 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 29, 1951 


Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, today 
marks the tenth anniversary of the 
passing of the great artist, statesman, 
and patriot, Ignace Jan Paderewski, 
whose deeds earned him a niche in the 
Hall of Fame, and engraved his name in 
the hearts of people of two hemispheres. 

I think that it is fitting for us to pause 
today for a few moments, and pay ho- 
mage to the memory of this great man 
who, like Frederic Chopin, has been a 
strong bond between his beloved coun- 
try, Poland, and the world. 

Ignace Jan Paderewski was born on 
November 6, 1860, in the village of Kury- 
lowka, in Podolia, a province of Poland 
at that time occupied by Russia. The 
history of his family contained much 
tragedy and sadness—as did the history 
of many other Polish families in the 
nineteenth century. There were in- 
stances of exile in Siberia, trials and im- 
prisonment by the Russians, all falling 
into a pattern of Russian attempt to 
Russify the people of Poland. Asa child, 
Paderewski witnessed a national drama, 
and the word “freedom” came to have 
a deep and reverent meaning to him. 

From earliest childhood, Ignace had 
shown a liking for music. At the age 
of six, he was given systematic instruc- 
tion on the pianoforte. Although his 
instructor was a teacher of violin, he 
imparted to his talented pupil the rudi- 
ments of music and deepened in him the 
love of systematic exercise. 

At 13, the boy Paderewski went to 
Warsaw and entirely through his own 
efforts carried on his musical education 
at the Conservatory of Warsaw and 
after 4 years of diligent study received 
the first prize offered by the conserva- 
tory, and at 17 became a teacher in that 
well-known institution. 

When in 1886 Paderewski arrived in 
Vienna to become the pupil of Theodor 
Leschetizky it was a happy choice. Not 
only because the aged Polish musician, 
after abandoning his career as a pianist, 
had become the most renowned teacher 
of his time, but also because no one else 
would have suited Paderewski’s temper- 
ment better. Leschetizky’s insistence 
upon technical brilliancy saved Paderew- 
ski from cheapening the emotional 
qualities that lay in his playing. His 
teacher’s confidence in Paderewski was 
a great help to him. - 


Paderewski made his real debut in 
1887, in Vienna. His appearance in 
Paris a year later marked the begin- 
ning of his European fame. In 1890 he 
went to London. England immediately 
recognized him as the master pianist, 
and in 1891, he made his first trip to the 
United States where he was hailed as 
a musical genius. His first American 
concert was in Carnegie Hall, with an 
orchestra. The impression he made on 
the American public was deep and poign- 
ant from the very first; there was no 
mistaking the quality of the man and 
his art. It was a unique impression, of 
a sort, it might safely be said, such as 
no other solo artist ever quite achieved. 
He seemed to speak a new language in 
music; he raised its poetry, its magic, 
its mystery, its romance and eloquence, 
to a higher power than his listeners 
knew. To everyone it seemed as if he 
spoke directly in an individual appeal, 
touching the heart as never before. His 
tour of the country, his return season 
after season, gave rise to an increasing 
series of popular demonstrations, both 
in New York and in other cities of the 
country, such as had never been wit- 
nessed here before. For years the 
ovations continued, interrupted only by 
the turbulent years of World War I. 

As Paderewski played in the far cor- 
ners of the world, he demonstrated his 
use of his art for the sake of his beloved 
Poland. This Polish artist made Poland 
known wherever he went. His charming 
personality won him friends, whose name 
is legion, and to be a friend of Paderew- 
ski meant to be a friend of Poland. Al- 
ways in Paderewski's creative efforts the 
national element was predominant from 
the first. The desolation of the Polish 
plains and fields, the chivalrous gaiety 
of Polish feats and dances, the melan- 
choly of a people longing for freedom, 
the whole rhythm of a nation that liked 
to express its feeling in music—all these 
elements guided his hand as he wrote 
notes on paper and as he eloquently 
played the piano. At his first American 
concerts he played his own Concerto, No. 
1, opus 17, and his Polish Fantasia, works 
which became lasting items in his rep- 
ertory. Many of his lesser pianoforte 
solos, rooted in the soil of Poland, fra- 
grant with the blossoms of Polish na- 
tional art, were amongst his best beloved 
offerings. His visits and concerts in Po- 
land always caused him especial excite- 
ment. His unprecedented success as a 
pianist all over the world never caused 
him to forget his own country. On one 
occasion he delivered the following in- 
spiring message to the Poles in America: 

The vision of a strong and independent 
Poland has always been the lodestar of my 


existence. Its realization is still the great 
aim of my life. 


When the world war broke out in 1914 
he dedicated himself heart and soul to 
his country’s service. He was honorary 
president of a nonparty group of Poles 
who met at Vevey, Switzerland, in the 
autumn of 1914 to organize a General 
Committee of Assistance for the Victims 
of the War in Poland. The committee 
was definitely founded in January 1915 
under the presidency of Sienkiewicz. 
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Paderewski established branches in Paris 
and London, and came to the United 
States, where he remained nearly 4 years, 
giving numerous concerts and champion- 
ing the cause of Poland. His concerts 
and efforts collected enormous sums, 
which he devoted primarily to the pro- 
Polish movement. The value of his work 
was realized when, on January 22, 1917, 
President Wilson alluded to a “united, 
independent, and autonomous Poland.” 

Foreseeing in February of 1917 that 
the United States would soon enter the 
war, Paderewski induced the Polish Na- 
tional Alliance to found a preparatory 
school for Polish officers at Cambridge 
Sprines, Pa. After the decree which au- 
thorized a Polish army to be raised in 
France, Paderewski obtained in Novem- 
ber 1917 from Newton Baker, Secretary 
of War, permission to recruit volunteers. 
Paderewski secured from the Canadian 
Government a large military camp, Nia- 
gara on the Lake, where more than 
22,000 Polish volunteers were trained by 
Canadian officers. In August 1917 the 
Polish National Guard Committee, 
founded at Lausanne, chose him as its 
representative at Washington. It was 
due largely to his personal efforts and his 
personal influence that American sym- 
pathies for the Polish cause assumed a 
definite form, in terms of war aims and 
material aid. 

In the fall of 1917, when his concert 
tour was arranged in every detail and 
the guaranteed net profits were to bring 
him twice the yearly salary of the Presi- 
dent of the United States, he wired his 
manager this laconic message: “Cancel 
tour. All my time is needed for Poland.” 

After the victory of the Allies, Pad- 
erewski visited London. From there, he 
departed aboard a British cruiser for 
Poland. 

Paderewski foresaw clearly his first 
task in Poland. He would have to unite 
the various political factions so that a 
united country could, at the forthcoming 
peace conference, assist in the final 
legalization of her new-found liberty. It 
would not be easy, as political individual- 
ism and particularism were old tradi- 
tions in Poland. There would be great 
differences between men whom he repre- 
sented, between the Comité National 
which combined nationalism with a 
western outlook on the one hand, and 
the Socialists and former pro-German 
elements at home on the other. He was 
conscious of the magnitude of his task 
but, in addition to his native optimism, 
there was his joy, which even the voice 
of national duty could not drown, it was 
he, at one time struggling to become a 
piano teacher, who now, on board a Brit- 
ish cruiser, was bringing unification and 
perhaps ultimate independence to 
Poland. 

Within a few days after his arrival in 
Poland, it became evident that Paderew- 
ski had the status of a national hero. 
On reaching Warsaw he declared himself 
independent of all political parties; and 
after difficult negotiations, during which 
an attempt was made on his life, he suc- 
ceeded on January 17, 1919, in forming 
a coalition ministry, of which he became 
Prime Minister, as well as Minister of 
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Foreign Affairs. He obtained for Poland 
official recognition of the various powers, 
and thus regularized her international 
position. He suppressed the various 
military groups which hindered national 
unity, and at the first meeting of the Diet 
demanded and obtained the formation of 
a national army. On April 6, 1919, he 
went to Paris as Poland's first delegate 
to the Peace Conference. 

The Minister for Foreign Affairs and 
the Premier of the new-born Republic 
of Poland was a notable figure among 
the statesmen who assembled in Paris at 
the several Peace Conferences, not only 
because of his personality, but because 
he represented a country which, through 
its fortitude and faith in spite of the in- 
conceivable agonies which its people en- 
dured during the war, had won back its 
national life and independence torn 
from it over 100 years ago by the greed 
and jealousies of the two Central Powers 
and Russia. His hope was a living force 
in binding the Polish people together; 
they had tenaciously clung to their lan- 

_ guage, their creeds, their traditions, and 
above all to their hatred of the domina- 
tion of those who had deprived them of 
their national existence. 

The result of the World War made pos- 
sible the realization of this constant 
hope. The opportunity had come to 
consummate it. With this supreme end 
in view, Poland sent to Pdris Ignace 
Paderewski and Roman Dmowski to ne- 
gotiate the terms to be incorporated in 
the peace treaties and in a treaty of Po- 
land with the principal powers. Their 
task, in spite of the sympathetic atti- 
tude of the Allies and the United States, 
was not an easy one. There were very 
difficult problems to be solved in the 
delimitation of the frontiers of Poland, 
for her territory, while she was an inde- 
pendent state, had been a variable quan- 
tity, since her borders had fluctuated 
during the sixteenth, seventeeth and 
eighteenth centuries, The questions 
were vital, not only to the future of Po- 
land, but also to the future peace of 
Eastern Europe, and in formulating 
these answers Mr. Paderewski took a 
leading part, and, though naturally pre- 
judiced in favor of extending Polish 
sovereignty to the limit of her historic 
possessions, he was not unmindful of the 
great underlying idea that the new Po- 
land must be a state possible of military 
defense as well as of an independent eco- 
nomic life. 

Robert Lansing has writen of Pade- 
rewski's conduct at the Paris Confer- 
ence: 

The first direct evidence of his capacity 
as a leader which impressed me was his suc- 
cessful effort to unite the jealous and bicker- 
ing Polish factions in the United States and 
to obtain their common acceptance of the 
authority of the National Polish Council in 
Paris. Others had attempted the task and 
failed. Factionalism had been the vice and 
weakness of the old Kingdom of Po- 
land. * * I am convinced that Mr. 
Paderewski was the only Pole who could 
have overcome this menace to the cause of 
Poland, a menace since it seriously im- 
paired the possibility of the recognition of 
the National Council at Paris by the Allies, 
His powers of persuasion, which seemed to 
spring at once into being with his entry 
upon a political career, his enthusiastic con- 


fidence in the resurrection of Poland as an 
independent state, and his entire freedom 
from personal ambition made him the one 
man about whom the Poles, regardless of 
faction, appeared to be willing to rally * * + 
nearly everything that he said and nearly 
everything that he did seemed to be the 
right thing. He made few mistakes and 
he never seemed to be in doubt as to the 
course which he should take. He was 
wonderfully resourceful and apparently had 
an instinctive sense of the possible and 
the practicable. He held his imagination in 
leash as he did his emotions. He was not 
carried away with extravagant hopes or un- 
realizable dreams. His views were essentially 
sane and logical. 


Paderewski threw himself into the 
work of politics with the same ardor and 
devotion that he had shown in following 
the impulses of his incomparable genius. 
As thousands had applauded his mastery 
of harmony, so thousands came to ap- 
plaud the intensity of his patriotism and 
the sacrificial spirit with which he laid 
down his beloved music for the cause of 
his country. 

It was fitting, indeed, that Mr. Pade- 
rewski should be the one to sign, in be- 
half of Poland, the treaty that broke the 
shackles which she had wora so long, 
and which proclaimed to all the world 
that Polish independence was an accom- 
plished fact. 

In pleading for the Polish cause, Pade- 
rewski combined the genius of the orator 
with the genius of the artist. It is re- 
corded that he began his speech much 
as he played. As his nimble fingers 
moved up and down the keyboard, so ran 
his nimble mind up and down the diffi- 
cult and troubled frontiers of Europe. 
One felt that he was listening to a great 
product of art, a gifted orator, telling the 
epic of a people. 

In February of 1921 Paderewski re- 
moved himself from active participation 
in a political career, and devoted him- 
self entirely to music and humanitarian 
endeavors. His love for Poland remained 
as strong as ever, and his concern for its 
welfare never ceased. When the Second 
World War broke out, he was among the 
first to try to alleviate the sufferings of 
the Polish people. He passed away in 
New York on June 29, 1941, and his 
heart was rended with deep sorrow, for 
the independence of Poland, for which 
he worked with such complete devotion, 
was once again invaded, and the people 
of that land were once again suffering 
under the yoke of an oppressor. Were he 
alive today, knowing that the heroism 
and the indescribable sacrifice of the 
Polish people for the cause of our Na- 
tion and of our allies during the Second 
World War was not rewarded by the 
restoration of liberty and independence 
due to them, his heart would break. 

One of the most eloquent tributes paid 
to Paderewski, the master of music and 
the statesman of Poland, came from the 
lips of Mr. Theodore E. Steinway, pres- 
ident of Steinway & Sons, at the time of 
Paderewski’s death, and his intimate 
friend for many years, who, speaking of 
this great man, said: 

His passing is the end of an epoch in music, 
but in passing he has left with us some- 
thing that neither time, nor distance, nor 
that human frailty, forgetfulness, can alto- 
gether destroy. He has left with us the 
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precious thought that even in this much- 
troubled world the goodness of mankind still 
exists, and that deecncy, nobility, and great- 
ness in the human being can still live. 
Therefore in the midst of our sorrow we re- 
joice because we have not lost him, Poland 
has not lost him, and the world has not lost 
him. 


The Ingraham Dollar Watch 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM BENTON 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, June 29, 1951 


Mr. BENTON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
by Robert Froman, a nationally known 
free lance writer, on the Watch That 
Made the Dollar Famous, which ap- 
peared in the May 1951 issue of Steel- 
ways magazine, a well-known trade 
journal. 

This article deals with the world-fa- 
mous Ingraham dollar watch manufac- 
tured by the E. Ingraham Co. of Bristol, 
in my State of Connecticut. 

Mr. Froman points out it is not only 
an amazingly accurate watch but an 
amazingly tough and inexpensive watch. 
It contains at least 90 separate parts. I 
agree with Mr. Froman that it was and 
renic.ins a feat of engineering skill to be 
able to manufacture such a complex me- 
chanism at so low a cost. I take this 
opportunity to congratulate the Ingra- 
ham brothers, Edward and Dudley, and 
also to pay my respects to the founder of 
the company, Robert Ingraham, for their 
enterprise and ingenuity. Their Bristol 
plant employs 2,250 workers who turn out 
30,000 clocks and watches per day. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THE WATCH THAT MADE THE DOLLAR FamMous— 
THOUGH Ir May Ser You Back $1.69, To- 
DAY’S DOLLAR WATCH Is STILL A PRODUCTION 
MIRACLE AND A TRIBUTE TO OLD-FASHIONED 
YANKEE INGENUITY 

(By Robert Froman) 

In lonely state on the vast mahogany desk 
of the purchasing manager of a large chain 
of 5-and-10 stores reposes a small object en- 
cased in steel and glass. Before the desk 
flows a stream of fast-talking salesmen. 
Nearly all of them sooner or later refer to 
their offerings as great bargains. 

At the word “bargain” the man behind the 
desk raises a hand to stop the flow of rheto- 
ric and points to the steel and glass object. 

“When you use that word,” he says, “stop 
and think. Can what you are selling com- 
pare with this as a bargain?” 

It seldom can. For the item on the desk 
is one of history’s most famous bargains— 
the dollar watch. Though it now sells for 
$1.69 to $2.25, it is an even greater bargain 
today than it was 50 years ago when it first 
came to be known as the watch that made 
the dollar famous. For in that time wages 
have increased more than eightfold and ma- 
terial costs have more than doubled. 

The more closely you examine such a 
watch the more fabulous a buy it seems. 
Containing at least 90 separate parts, most 
of them machined to a tolerance of a 
thousandth of an inch or less, the watch is 
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a good timekeeper and is a striking ex- 
ample of what American mass production 
methods can do. 

Today's dollar watch stands at one of two 
twin peaks of achievement. The other peak 
is occupied by the more accurate but far 
more expensive jeweled watches. 

Both peaks have a common base in the 
sun dial which first made its bow at least 
6,000 years ago. Though the dial kept time 
crudely at best and not at all on cloudy days, 
it remained supreme until the water clock 
was invented some 2,500 years later. The 
hour glass which dripped sand instead of 
water arrived about 300 B. C. 

A small army of inventors wrestled with 
the problem of keeping time for hundreds 
of years thereafter, but though many made 
important contributions to the science of 
horology and some even made very decora- 
tive but inaccurate clocks, it was not until 
the sixteenth century that Galileo made pos- 
sible the modern mechanical clock through 
his study of the habits and personality of 
the pendulum. A weight swinging on the 
end of a wire, the great scientist discovered, 
always swings back and torth at the same 
rate, even if the propelling force becomes 
weaker. It will swing in a smaller and 
smaller arc, but the rate remains the same. 

In the last and greatest discovery before 
Galileo's time Henlein had hooked a spring 
to a train of toothed wheels. The spring 
pushed the wheels around, and if the hands 
of a clock were attached to the last wheel 
the apparatus would keep time. This crude 
clock was portable and it worked, but as the 
spring ran down the wheels went slower and 
the hours got longer. 

Galileo’s discovery made possible a clock 
with more regular habits. The clockmakers 
of the time kept the same mechanical set-up 
as before. but fastened a pendulum to the 
last wheel of the gear train. The pendulum 
lived up to its reputation for steadiness and 
went back and forth with monotonous regu- 
larity, allowing the gears to turn just one 
notch per pendulum swing. The same dis- 
cipline affected the hands, too, and held 
them at last to more reliable behavior. 

By using tiny jewels for bearings to cut 
down friction and by hand-machining parts, 
clock- and watchmakers achieved greater and 
greater accuracy until in the eighteenth 
century an English clockmaker named John 
Harrison “copped” a prize of 20,000 English 
pounds with a chronometer which varied 
only two-fifths of a second per day. With it 
longitude could be figured to within less than 
10 miles. 

But the costly jewels and skilled hand 
work necesary made such a clock a thing 
for the wealthy only, and there was a grow- 
ing demand for a cheap timepiece that any- 
body could afford. 

By 1807 one Connecticut Yankee was sell- 
ing uncased clocks with wooden movements 
for as little as $4. Later he and his com- 
petitors switched to metal. 

But the problem of an inexpensive watch 
was another matter. For one thing, with- 
out expensive jewel bearings there was a 
great deal of friction in the constantly turn- 
ing metal parts. It took a huge mainspring 
to overcome the friction, and in 1880 one 
fat $4 “turnip” had a mainspring almost 
9 feet long. 

It was about 1890 when a supersalesman 
named Robert Ingersoll learned that new 
steels could give much more power to a 
smaller spring, and for the first time a small 
cheap watch became possible. Ingersoll 
promptly talked one of the older clock com- 
panies into risking everything on the devel- 
opment and mass sale of his dollar watch. 

It was a happy investment. The venture 
was an unqualified success, and clock and 
watch companies the country over jumped 
on the bandwagon. 

Today one of the most successful makers 
of the dollar (literally, $1.69 and up) watch 


is the 100-year-old E. Ingraham Co. of Bris- 
tol, Conn. Edward and Dudley Ingraham 
who run the company say that they never 
cease to marvel at the price of their watches. 

“Between 1914 and 1940,” says Edward, 
“the wages we paid tripled. Since 1940 
wages and materials costs have more than 
doubled again, but our pocket watch still 
costs the consumer less than $2. When any- 
one asks me how we do it I answer as hon- 
estly as I can. I say I just don't know.” 

The Ingrahams, of course, are somewhat 
facetious on this point. Actually there is no 
clearcut answer, but a good part of the rea- 
son is the fact that every year the Ingrahams 
or their technicians discover a number of 
ingenious ways to make watch parts a little 
cheaper, a little faster, or a little better. 
Since 1914 they estimate they have made as 
many as 3,000 improvements in their produc- 
tion methods. 

A tour through the plant—where some 
2,250 men and women turn out over 30,000 
watches and clocks per day—is likely to be 
confusing to a layman but it does give him 
an idea of how so much can be sold for so 
little. 

The five-story brick structure is a relatively 
quiet place. Instead of slamming and wham- 
ming away, the machines that turn out the 
tiny parts (some are barely visible) make 
only small rustling, whirring, or chipping 
noises. 

Such a machine is the one that stamps out 
the toothed wheels for the trains of gears. 
Flipping out 5,000 steel or brass wheels per 
hour, it serves as one of the best examples of 
the difference between producing the dollar 
watch and the jeweled watch. 

‘The heart of this machine is the blanking 
dis. In the jeweled-watch industry such 
dies are run of the mill, for delicate hand 
machining finishes the wheels they produce 
to the necessary tolerances. But to make a 
watch for a dollar you have to eliminate ex- 
pensive hand work. Consequently the In- 
grahams may spend 5 to 10 times as much for 
dies as the jeweled-watch people. For their 
money they get fine tool steel dies and sub- 
dies that turn out gears of fantastic accuracy. 
A gear popping from one of the dies is per- 
fect to within one ten-thousandth of an 
inch. To show how good the steel is, a die 
will shape 25,000 steel or 100,000 brass parts 
before it has to be resharpened. 

In another part of the plant, long banks of 
screw machines chatter away so automati- 
cally—forming 2,500,000 tiny steel, brass, 
copper, and aluminum parts every day—that 
one man can operate a number of them 
without working up a sweat. 

High carbon spring steels have now made 
possible the production of an inexpensive 
watch less than an inch in diameter. These 
steels get extra special handling. Heated to 
some 1,650°, then cooled in oil and 
drawn to a perfect temper, the metal makes 
tiny springs with more power than some of 
their giant ancestors. 

Each watch has two banking pins, two 
hundredths of an inch in diameter, and each 
banking pin must take five blows every 2 
seconds from the escape wheel which releases 
power to the oscillating hairspring. Made 
of high carbon steel wire treated for super 
hardness, the pins are cut off in tiny lengths, 
ground to a point at one end and polished. 
Looking like shiny, miniature pencil points, 
they are then heated to about 1,500°, 
quenched in oil, and tempered in an electric 
furnace at 300° to 400°. After this treatment 
they will stand up under almost anything. 

Unless you happen to be a jeweler or a 
Swiss émigré you can tour almost the entire 
plant and find very little that looks as if it 
has any connection with a watch. Here and 
there a few parts are fitted together so that 
they resemble nothing in particular and 
moved on, until finally a jumble of miniature 
subassemblies and individual pieces are 
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placed in front of a girl sitting at a table. 
Then you behold a miracle. 

In 1 minute flat her nimble fingers flip 
odds and ends together, fly here and there, 
adjust a few screws—and presto. There is 
the watch, already ticking and keeping 
time. Each assembly worker can make the 
old time, five-shows-a-day vaudevillian look 
dull by repeating this performance 450 times 
daily. 

In their reception room the Ingrahams 
keep a leather-bound album of letters from 
customers whose watches have gone through 
incredible ordeals and come through tick- 
ing. One of the best is from a man who 
hails from Toronto, Ontario, 

“Two years ago,” he wrote, “I bought one 
of your wrist watches. I'm a truck driver, 
and I wore the watch for 18 months, driving 
360 miles a day over roads that couldn’t do 
any watch any good with the pounding and 
shaking they gave it. 

“Six months ago my truck caught fire and 
I was badly burned. I was wearing your 
watch at the time. It was burned black, 
the strap was reduced to ashes and the glass 
was melted. But the watch didn’t even stop 
running. I had it polished and a new glass 
put in and am still using it. It keeps perfect 
time. 

“The story can be verified by my doctors 
and nurses. It caused,” he concludes with 
rather British understatement, “comment in 
the hospital.” > 

The Ingrahams caution other customers 
not to expect quite as much from their prod- 
ucts, but they like to point out that there 
was nothing special about this watch. It 
was just anather bargain. 


Extension of Defense Production Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
0 


HON. JOHN F. SHELLEY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 29, 1951 


Mr. SHELLEY. Mr, Speaker, Con- 
gress is now giving consideration to ex- 
tension of the Defense Production Act 
which was originally passed in the period 
of confusion and uncertainty following 
the outbreak of war in Korea. No one 
will challenge the statement that confu- 
sion and uncertainty were undoubtedly 
factors contributing to the seriously de- 
fective law which resulted. We are 
again acting under conditions which do 
not make for enactment of the best kind 
of legislation. Both Houses of Congress 
in their deliberations this week are oper- 
ating under the guns of an expiration 
deadline on June 30 which makes it im- 
perative that our labors produce results— 
whether they be good or bad. That kind 
of a situation is not ideally suited to 
mature and deliberated action in the best 
interests of the country. My hope in 
addressing the House today is that I can 
contribute something to the debate and 
discussion which will emphasize the seri- 
ousness of the situation in which we find 
ourselves, and the need for objective de- 
cisions by this Congress to bring some 
order out of chaos—the need for imme- 
diate action to right existing wrongs, to 
promote unity of purpose instead of the 
pulling and hauling which now bids fair 
to wreck our national defense program, 
and to put a halt to the economic dis- 
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tresses which are prime causes of the 
chaos. I do not like controls—no Ameri- 
ican likes controls—but are not controls 
for a short period in which our freedom 
is endangered a far lesser evil than infla- 
tion and economic collapse? ; 

In giving my own general views I 
should first point out that I firmly be- 
lieve that a system of economic controls 
by the Federal Government is an urgent 
necessity in this time of enduring crisis. 
When the Korean emergency first broke, 
my memory of events immediately before 
and after the outbreak of World War 11 
convinced me that controls patterned to 
some extent after those finally adopted 
during the war were necessary to pre- 
vent the development of an inflationary 
spiral which might well spell the eco- 
nomic ruin of America and the West, 
upon which communism expects to feed. 
This conviction was heightened by de- 
velopments during the long delay in 
adopting the present Defense Production 
Act and the further administrative delay 
before serious attempts were made to 
implement the act by imposition of 
various controls. 

Mr. Speaker, neither you nor I nor any 
right-thinking American likes the 
thought ef saddling the people of this 
country with a system of rigorous eco- 
nomic controls. They certainiy should 
not be imposed on any basis which would 
lay the foundation for a permanent sys- 
tem of Government domination of all 
aspects of our economic life. No matter 
how such a system was applied it would 
be little better than that which has its 
grip on Soviet Russia and the satellite 
countries. But it is precisely because 
the Soviet system now threatens to ex- 
tend its grip to the whole of western 
civilization that we must take every nec- 
essary step to avoid permanent enslave- 
ment. 

These are serious and dangerous times. 
Despite the possibility of a cease fire in 
Korea none of us, I am sure, are so gulli- 
ble as to believe that the Kremlin has 
altered its avowed purpose of destroying 
the free-enterprise system—with Amer- 
ica as the prime target. Neither should 
we delude ourselves into believing that 
the only form of attack which Moscow 
will employ is the mailed fist. The basic 
tenet of the Communist credo in the 
fight against capitalism is that capital- 
ism can be made to destroy itself. Karl 
Marx contended that the free industrial 
system would consume itself through 
self-engendered causes. Modern com- 
munism is obviously trying to hurry that 
process which has fallen behind the 
Marxian timetable, and, God willing, 
will never catch up with it. The Polit- 
buro’s plan of battle is to create crises 
or near crises in every part of the world, 
to keep America and her allies in a per- 
petual state of military, political, and 
economic uncertainty. Their hope is, 
by forcing us into an uncontrolled infla- 
tionary war economy, to let us burn our- 
selves out. There is every chance that 
they may be able to do so unless we are 
willing to accept a temporary period of 
strict economic direction by the Federal 
Government. 

A wild inflation can be more devas- 
tating to our chances of survival than 
an atemic bomb attack unless we pro- 
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vide ourselves with the defenses neces- 
sary to stop its spread. The thought of 
a completely controlled economy is as 
repugnant to me as it is to the boards 
of directors of the largest corporations 
in this country. However, the inflation- 
ary chaos which will follow forced draft 
operations. if not controlled, might bring 
results that are even more repugnant— 
destruction through economic codlapse. 
We are already in the midst of a dan- 
gerous situation as far as our economy 
is concerned: with production under the 
defense program just getting into full 
swing, the future is ominous unless we 
enact a measure strong enough to keep 
that situation under control. 

When we remove from the normal 
markets the huge quantities of food and 
clothing which must be supplied to the 
Armed Forces there are certain inevita- 
ble results. Reul shortages are created, 
and, in addition, artificial shortages are 
induced by profiteering groups who with- 
hold from the normal markets much of 
the available supply of goods. Prices 
skyrocket, and, if price controls alone 
are enacted, the well-known gray and 
black markets spring up. The situation 
is not confined to food and clothing by 
any means. Critical materials going into 
defense production must be withdrawn 
from the supply available for civilian 
production. Again the price profiteer 
and the black marketeer swing into ac- 
tion. The consumer—you and I—and 
the producer are left at the mercy of 
unscrupulous operators bent on lining 
their pockets, and the devil take the 
hindmost. That situation has led to col- 
lapse in more than one country in the 
course of history. If we are to prevent 
it here, and still put ourselves on a foot- 
ing where we may stand up under any- 
thing the Communists may have to offer, 
we must write into law provisions which 
will effectively restrict and punish the 
profiteer, the hoarder, and the black- or 
gray-market operator and provide an 
equitable system for distributing avail- 
able goods. We cannot rely on volun- 
tary restraints self-imposed by industry, 
agriculture, or those engaged in market- 
ing operations. We need go no further 
than our experiences following the out- 
break of the present emergency to dem- 
onstrate that point. 

As an example, the Consumers’ Price 
Index for food jumped five points be- 
tween June 15 and July 15, 1950, and 
continued a steady rate of rise, slacken- 
ing off only after the issuance of the first 
general ceiling price regulation on Jan- 
uary 26, 1951. Between July 1950 and 
February 1951, the wholesale price index 
for all commodities rose even more 
Sharply and leveled off only after appli- 
cation of the general ceiling price regu- 
lation. Retail prices on all commodities, 
lagging after wholesale prices, have been 
rising and will continue to rise in view of 
later ceiling price regulations permitting 
passing along increased costs to the con- 
sumer. The various indices do not com- 
pletely reflect the inflationary possibili- 
ties inherent in such a situation. Prices 
of many individual commodities, par- 
ticularly those with steady demand from 
the average consumer, the small-income 
family, skyrocketed alarmingly in re- 
sponse to rigging of the markets by un- 
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scrupulous profiteers. Typical of such 
prices are eggs, which jumped from 46 
cents per dozen in June of 1950 to 67 
cents in June of 1951; butter, rising from 
71 cents a pound to 84 cents between 
June 1950 and June 1951; muslin sheets, 
the price of which increased from $2.15 
in June 1950 to $2.98 in Marc'1 1951; 
overalls, showing an increase of over 20 
percent in the same period; and a pair 
of standard brand men’s shoes, which 
jumped from $11.75 to $13.95 between 
1950 and 1951. It is an economic fact 
that such individual price jumps, if un- 
checked, react on other markets to set 
off a continuing inflation, not to mention 
the immediate effect on the wage earn- 
er’s pocketbook. 

The price situation mentioned above 
has had its counterpart in practically 
every area of economic activity—con- 
struction has boomed, production to beat 
controls jumped alarmingly when war 
seemed imminent, credit became danger- 
ously extended, and the working force 
increased with unemployment declining 
to new low-percentage levels—a good 
thing in itself but indicative of the tend- 
ency toward an uncontrolled, inflation- 
ary economy. Such a condition could 
not be allowed to go unchecked without 
the direct consequences to the United 
States in the form of a disrupted econ- 
omy unable to meet the world-wide 
Communist challenge. Preliminary 
tightening of credit controls and the 
threat of increased taxation had little 
effect in halting the trend. Each indi- 
vidual corporation and enterprise re- 
acted in a manner calculated to result in 
the greatest immediate profit without 
consideration of the shock to our eco- 
nomic life of the impact from their com- 
bined forces. Vital materials were in 
process of speedy dissipation; families 
were fast consuming reserves in the at- 
tempt to keep up with the rising tide of 
prices; labor unrest spread as wage in- 
creases were slow to follow profits; in- 
ventories in many areas accumulated 
dangerously as is evidenced by the 
present rush to unload certain over- 
stocked items; hoarding in many forms 
quickly evidenced itself all the way from 
the military and the large manufacturer 
to the housewife stocking up on hard-to- 
get items. All the evidence of previous 
wartime experience and the record fol- 
lowing the removal of controls in the 
shortage year 1946 indicated that volun- 
tary measures would be of no avail in 
putting the brakes on dangerous infla- 
tion. To prove the point, in the month 
following institution of voluntary pricing 
standards—December 19, 1950—the Con- 
sumers’ Price Index rose 2.7 points as 
compared with a 2.4 point increase in the 
previous month. 

The Defense Production Act as passed 
and administered has been far from 
completely effective in providing an 
equitable system of controls, as any 
housewife or small-business man can 
testify. Prices on many items, particu- 
larly food items, are out of reach and 
still climbing; wages, even under the 
increases permitted by Wage Stabiliza- 
tion Board recommendations, have 
failed to restore the buying power of the 
small income receiver to its pre-Korean 
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level; small-business men must scramble 
for their pittance of raw materials and 
struggle to get defense contracts to keep 
their plants going; the military seems to 
have made little effort to coordinate its 
demands with the civilian economy or 
with their own actual needs; and the 
shifting of gears from an almost purely 
civilian economy to a quasi war condition 
has produced a considerable amount of 
howling as evidence that further lubrica- 
tion is needed. 

I believe that the Defense Production 
Act should be extended, and at the same 
time, revised to correct the weaknesses 
which have manifested themselves. In 
particular, I point to the following con- 
ditions as requiring corrective action: 

First. A more effective check on food 
prices should be provided. The present 
system of permitting prices of individual 
agricultural commodities to rise until a 
rising and ephemeral parity is reached 
could continue ad infinitum. The par- 
ity conception was introduced to bring 
the farmer’s over-all income to an equi- 
table level compared to his costs. To 
base farm price ceilings on each indi- 
vidual product, disregarding the many 
farm products now above parity, works 


a great injustice on the consumer of 


farm goods. In addition, the system 
presents the danger of shifting farm 
production to those uncontrolled items 
which present the greatest profit possi- 
bility, thus disturbing the needed bal- 
ance of agricultural production. I pro- 
pose that ceilings be placed immediately 
on all agricultural products, with studies 
to be made of special crops now below 
parity and which are normally produced 
on one-crop farms. In such cases ex- 
emptions may be merited to permit 
reaching parity. Roll-backs should be 
applied to prices of individual farm 
products which have risen excessively 
above parity. 

Second. There is present controversy 
as to the authority of the Wage Stabili- 
zation Board to investigate collective- 
bargaining disputes and to make recom- 
mendations on other than strictly wage 
and welfare benefit matters. From my 
long experience I know that the matter 
of wages and other issues are inextri- 
cably intertwined in the give and take 
over the collective-bargaining table. I, 
therefore, recommend that the Wage 
Stabilization Board be given specific 
authority under the act to consider such 
side issues and to make decisions there- 
on during the period of emergency. 

The act should, further, direct the 
Board and the Economic Stabilization 
Administrator to make continuing 
studies of the cost of living in relation to 
wages and to authorize wage and salary 
increases at such times as any disparity 
appears. Such increases, the results of 
higi-er living costs produced by past 
profit increases, should not be passed 
back to the consumer in the form of price 
increases. This system of “passing the 
buck” has in the past, been the primary 
cause of inflationary price movements. 

Third. The small-business man is now 
caught in the squeeze between the scar- 
city of materials—some of it artificial— 
and the impossible task of getting de- 
fense orders in the face of big business’ 


stranglehold on the military procure- 
ment machinery. Present administra- 
tion of the Office of Defense Mobilization 
and its subordinate agencies, now almost 
entirely in the hands of representatives 
of large corporations despite recent con- 
cessions to the demand of labor, has con- 
tributed to this “squeeze” by devoting 
most of its time and attention to the 
interests of the larger corporations. 
Some moves have recently been made, 
as yet unproductive of tangible results, 
to provide increased attention to the 
needs of small business in its dealings 
with the Defense Department and emer- 
gency agencies. 

My own continual contacts with small- 
business men and their problems in 
dealing with the military and with the 
other defense agencies have convinced 
me that drastic action must be taken 
now to save the economic life of small 
business and to permit taking fullest ad- 
vantage, in the national interest, of its 
productive capacity. To that end, I shall 
work for inclusion in the Defense Pro- 
duction Act, or in separate legislation, of 
provision for establishing a separate 
Government agency empowered to act 
on behalf of small business. A fair share 
of all defense-production contracts 
should be channeled through that agency 
to small-business firms. This share 
should be based on relative pre-Korea 
production records of large and small 
businesses. Unnecessary expansion of 
large corporations at Government ex- 
pense and at a high cost in scarce mate- 
rials should not be permitted while 
small-business capacity exists capable of 
doing the same job. Expansion should 
be prorated among large and small 
firms. Materials should be allocated in 
the same kind of proportion. Certain 
consumer-type small items should be 
purchased entirely from small businesses 
to compensate for military orders which 
must necessarily go to large plants. 
Where subcontracting is necessary or 
possible the proposed Government 
agency should assume the prime con- 
tract and subcontract to small firms in 
a fair share of practical cases. These 
recommendations, if adopted, would 
counteract the World War II tendency, 
now even more pronounced, to destroy 
American free enterprise and the indi- 
vidually operated and controlled small 
businesses which are its greatest bul- 
wark. To permit oligopoly and mo- 
nopoly to swallow up and destroy such 
businesses with the protection and col- 
lusion of Government at a time when we 
are ostensibly fighting for the preser- 
vation of everything that they represent 
is unthinkable as well as suicidal. 

Fourth. The problem of proper hous- 
ing for defense workers and servicemen's 
families is now so acute as to be in many 
areas a shameful and inexcusable thing. 
Exorbitant rents are charged for living 
quarters which are literally hovels, and 
even trailers rent for fantastic sums 
when they are available. As population 
shifts continue with the acceleration of 
the defense effort, conditions will, in- 
evitably, become worse in critical pro- 
duction and military centers. To rem- 
edy present conditions and prepare for 
future needs I suggest three courses of 
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action. Firstly, authority to reapply 
rent controls in presently decontrolled 
areas should be granted to the Presi- 
dent. This authority should include 
provision for roll-backs on rents now 
charged which are out of all proportion 
to the investment and type of living 
quarters provided. Secondly, immediate 
provision should be made, either in the 
Defense Production Act or in separate 
legislation, granting the Federal Gov- 
ernment authority to construct needed 
emergency housing units in critical areas 
where private capital has not moved to 
provide housing. Authority to grant 
loans to private builders on reasonable 
terms for construction of such housing 
should be included. The authority 
granted should be broad enough to meet 
any reasonable contingency in the near 
future. Thirdly, the provisions in the 
independent offices appropriations bill 
passed by the House limiting construc- 
tion of public housing units during the 
fiscal year 1952 to 5,000 should be elimi- 
nated, and as a very minimum, the au- 
thority to start construction of 50,000 
units, as amended by the Senate, should 
be granted. These three measures, if 
promptly enacted, would do much to 
eliminate a scandalous condion, and, 
at the same time, prepare for the neces- 
sary population mobility required by the 
defense production and military pro- 
grams. 

These are the major changes which, it 
seems to me, should be incorporated in 
the extended Defense Production Act or 
in other legislation. I assure you, Mr. 
Speaker, that I have arrived at these 
conclusions only after very serious con- 
sideration of all available reports and 
my own first-hand knowledge of pres- 
ent conditions under the emergency 
situation, together with as thorough as 
possible an analysis of what may be re- - 
quired in continuing the defense effort 
successfully. 

This is not the time to consider the 
crocodile tears of special interest groups, 
all pleading that they be allowed to go 
on their unregulated merry way, letting 
the chips fall where they may. This is 
not the time to give priority to the fat 
dividend check over the draft notices 


‘handed out daily to thousands of young 


men. This is the time for a call to uni- 
form sacrifice to stave off destruction. 

Mr. Speaker, I have just received a 
letter from a constituent of mine which 
tells me in down-to-earth language just 
what the mass of people in this country 
think about this situation. The letter 
tells so well what the man in the street, 
the housewife, and the small-fixed-in- 
come family are going through and how 
they feel that I wish to conclude my re- 
marks by submitting the letter for in- 
clusion in the Record. A little honest 
soul searching after reading it should 
convince some of us that it is about time 
to demonstrate our sincere and genuine 
interest in the welfare of the United 
States people as a whole. 

San Francisco, CALIF., June 25, 1951, 
The Honorable JOHN F. SHELLEY, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. O. 

Dear MR. SHELLEY: I belong to a class of 
United States citizens that, while it is one 
of the largest, certainly is the most in- 
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articulate. The craftsmen have their unions, 
the farmers, food manufacturers, and land- 
lords, their paid lobbyists. But, except for 
a few small voices like my own, the urban 
salaried man and woman sits back and hopes 
that the legislators will occasionally re- 
member their existence. 

Right now, I'm afraid that is just what you 
are not doing. I know I am one of the very, 
very large majority in my class who are hop- 
ing and praying that rent, food, and wage 
controls not only will be continued, but that 
they will be made much stronger and more 
far reaching. As you, of course, know, 
salaries have remained practically static, 
while cost of living in every phase of life has 
kept on soaring. And, what about the pen- 
sioners? 

None of us like controls, but isn’t this a 
far, far lesser evil than inflation, which I can 
see is working a terrible hardship on the 
masses as a whole. While I have voted Re- 
publican more often than Democratic, for 
the life of me I can’t see how the Republi- 
cans, with any degree of honesty can work 
to abolish controls, that is, if they have the 
interests of people and Nation at heart. I 
am still remembering the arguments of 1945 
when controls were ditched. And, fallacious 
they certainly proved to be. Production in 
all lines has exceeded any time in our his- 
tory, Government warehouses and all other 
warehouses are crammed with food, some of 
it spoiling (on which, incidentally, we have 
had to pay subsidies in one form or another), 
inventories are greater than they have ever 
been. Have prices come down? You know 
the answer to that. Alibis aren't convinc- 
ing. All conditions that developed to force 
prices up were easily foreseeable. 

The argument of the meatpackers to de- 
feat roll-backs is so shortsighted one marvels 
that any intelligent person could advance 
them. How will they be benefited by allow- 
ing prices to go so high half the population 
can't eat meat, which is fast becoming an 
established state. The hamburger and lamb 
stew counters are the only ones that have 
seen many of us for many a long day. 

I sincerely hope the legislators, within 
the next few days, will demonstrate their 
sincere and genuine interest in the welfare 
of the United States people as a whole. 

Respectfully yours, 
MABEL BELL, 


Railroad Retirement Pensions 
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HON. CHARLES W. VURSELL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 29, 1951 


Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks, I include in the CONGRESSIONAL 
REcorD a speech of Thomas Stack, presi- 
dent of the National Railroad Pension 
Forum, Inc., given at Des Moines, Iowa, 
on June 20, 1951. 

This speech gives much factual infor- 
mation on the question now before the 
Congress on the increase of railroad re- 
tirement pensions. 

RAILROAD RETIREMENT 

Dear members and friends, it is a pleasure 
to be here tonight in the center of the Middle 
West to meet again with railroad employees 
and to give an accounting of our activities 
to date, and explain the efforts we have put 
forth to increase benefits under our retire- 
ment system, which has become obsolete 


under present economic conditions as prevail 
in this country. Today there are on the 
payrolls employees well over 65 years, the 
present retirement age, who are willing to 
retire and make place for the younger men, 
but on account of the inadequate pension or 
annuity they would receive, which amounts 
in substance of one-fourth of their earning 
power in the vast majority of cases, they 
continue to work, until today the average age 
of retirement is 68 years, and most of the 
elder employees are dying with their shoes on, 
in view of this condition which exists. I 
went into this situation in detail during the 
hearings before the Senate and House com- 
mittees in April and May of this year, and I 
am confident when congressional action is 
taken within the next 60 days our program 
will receive ample consideration and our Re- 
tirement Act will be remodeled in the inter- 
ests of those who pay the freight or 6 percent 
of their earnings up to $300 per month, 
matched by a similar amount by the employ- 
ing carrier, or a total of 12 percent for the 
account of every employee, which rate is sup- 
posed to go up another one-half percent, or 
a total of 12½ percent, January 1, 1952. 

When the present Retirement Act was cre- 
ated effective January 1, 1937, we were con- 
fronted with many financial problems and 
a system had to be adopted based on a semi- 
funded basis to reach over a period of some 
50 years. We could not expect to have the 
workers or the carriers put up a lump sum to 
put the fund on a solvent basis. We had 
some 48,555 old pensioners on the corporate 
rolis that were getting pensions from some 17 
roads that had pension systems, some better 
than our present law. We had the overhead 
expenses of maintaining the Retirement 
Board whose official duties were to adminis- 
ter the fund, so the Federal Government ad- 
vanced a loan of $500,000,C00 to take care of 
the immediate obligations, which sum had 
already been returned and the reserve as of 
today is $2,600,000,000. Now under the pro- 
jections made in 1936 for the present act, 
we were supposed to have two and six-tenths 
billion in the reserve in 1963 or 12 years from 
now. We likewise were supposed to have a 
maxima of 314 percent tax on the employee 
matched by a similar amount by the employ- 
ing carrier, but when the 1946 amendments 
were made it broadened under a socialistic 
trend the beneficiaries and increased the tax 
rate to 5% percent and under the projec- 
tions made at this third actuarial survey of 
the fund, this tax rate was increased last 
year to 6 percent and in 1952, 644 percent on 
the employee. It was when those so-called 
Crosser amendments were made that our or- 
ganization began to function, as it was ap- 
parent that we employees became the vic- 
tims and guinea pigs for the experiments of 
the philosophers of socialistic ideas. Never 
before have we had the need of an organiza- 
tion to police rail pensions and protect the 
employees as we are confronted with today. 

When the fund was first established under 
the present semifunded basis it was based 
on payrolls of $1,500,000,000. When the 1946 
amendments were made this taxable pay- 
roll had reached $3,500,000,000. When the 
fourth actuarial survey was made in 1950 
it was based on $4,600,000,000, and in the 
recent hearings it was established that pay- 
rolls are at present $5,200,000,000, and under 
wage negotiations at present under way and 
the escalator clauses in wage contracts this 
payroll may reach $6,000,000,000 as of this 
year. Iam mentioning this feature so that 
you will be familiar with our present finan- 
cial structure. 

Now, when we ask for increased benefits, 
the Retirement Board, which is a Government 
agency, brings in actuarial figures showing 
passage of beneficial legislation would dis- 
rupt the fund. I have pointed out to both 
committees of Congress that the methods 
used have in many instances been made by 
the application of the astrological slide rule 
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that can increase or decrease to please the 
computer’s convenience or purpose. I have 
likewise pointed out that our Retirement 
Board is interested in a bureaucracy at the 
expense of the employees and has over- 
stepped its official capacity when in addi- 
tion to administering the act it also has a 
deciding voice in the application o7 legisla- 
tion being enacted. 

Senator JoHNsoN of Colorado, the chair- 
man of the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce of the Senate introduced 
S. 510 and Hon. Percy PRIEST, of the House 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, introduced a similar measure, H. R. 
2423, which had for its purpose retiring rail- 
road employees at 60 years with 30 years of 
service. It would eliminate the present dis- 
crimination between male and female em- 
ployees and give each employee the preroga- 
tive of retiring with full pension after they 
had acquired 30 years of service and attained 
the age of 60 years. 

Now the president of the retirement board, 
Mr. William J. Kennedy, gave his report that 
the fund would not stand for such a bill, that 
it would mean some 80,000 employees were 
eligible for immediate increased benefits. I 
have challenged the Board on the stand to 
show a projection of what would be the cost 
of 10 percent, 20 percent, 25 percent, and 
even 50 percent of those employees taking 
advantage of retiring under those conditions. 
I do not have to impress you railroad em- 
ployees with the fact that some employees 
are old at 60 years while others are young 
at 70 years. I told Congress that many of 
their most capable committee chairmen were 
well over 80 years and certainly did not in- 
dicate they were going to retire, hence when 
the Board was put on the spot in this respect, 
they admitted that 20 percent of the 80,000 
eligible employees would not reflect on the 
solvency of the fund. 

Now we have a very important bill, H. R. 
2313, sponsored by your own Congressman, 
Hon. PAUL CUNNINGHAM, Which provides re- 
tirement at full pension for all employees 
who have 35 years of service regardless of 
age. This is not looking for any concession 
for the rail workers but is rather a neces- 
sity to meet today’s economic needs. We 
have thousands of rail employees at the pres- 
ent time who have as high as 40 years of 
service who are walking the streets unable 
to find work, because their jobs were abol- 
ished in the streamlining of railroads. You 
have over 100 employees so involved in your 
Oelwein shops of the CGW nearby. We 
have a number at Centralia, Lincoln, Nebr., 
and many of the same class of employees 
with the eastern roads, mostly Pennsylvania 
Railroad. This type of employee is too 
young to get a pension and yet too old to 
find other employment. I was talking with 
the master mechanic of the Burlington a 
few weeks ago and he told me a lot of his 
employees were affected and that by the end 
of this year they would only have six steam 
runs on the whole Burlington system. 

The case of this class of employees is 
pathetic. Some of those men at Oelwein, 
Iowa, are commuting back and forth to 
Waterloo, Iowa, where they received some 
employment with the John Deere Co. Their 
working day comprises some 14 hours, which 
is not an appropriate finish for men that 
have given the best years of their life to 
an industry that today does not recognize 
them in their plight. 

The Railroad Retirement Board is also op- 
posed to this bill, and Mr. Harper, the labor 
man on the Board, who comes under the 
recent increase of $15,000 per year given the 
Board members, refers to us as racketeers for 
just asking that some consideration be given 
this class of employees. Mr. Harper is a 
little man holding a big job; his only claim 
to fame was in cowboy tactics fighting yel- 
low-dog contracts in Texas, and yet he sup- 
ports the so-called Rail Labor Act which is 
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the greatest “yellow-dog contract” of them 
all. So you see we have many different bed- 
fellows in a fight of this kind. 

Everyone knows were it not for the Na- 
tional Railroad Pension Forum, Inc., we 
would not have action on retirement legisla- 
tion at this time. We fired the opening guns 
and with your support made it possible to 
get hearings before the various committees 
of Congress this year. 

I would refer you to the clerks’ convention 
in Cincinnati in May 1947 when I was fight- 
ing in Washington to get you the 20-percent 
increase in pensions which we secured in 
1948. 

We had another important bill before the 
committee, introduced by Congressman 
O'Hara, of Minnesota, H. R. 2422, and Con- 
gressman GRANAHAN, of Pennsylvania, two 
ranking men on the Interstate Committee. 
Senator GILLETTE introduced S. 1125, which 
bill was to base rail pensions and annuities 
on 50 percent of the five highest years’ earn- 
ings, not to exceed $300 per month for those 
with 30 days of service. 

The object of this bill was to help those 
in the lower-paid income brackets, such as 
track men, who are as of today only making 
$200 per month, and to go back to the years 
1924-31 for them would mean that under the 
present Retirement Act they would receive 
the minimum of only $60 per month, where- 
as if they averaged $200 per month for 5 
years they would receive a $100-per-month 
pension, which is very little in these times 
when we have only a 50-percent buying pow- 
er on the American dollar. 

In the last Congress, H. R. 6000 was passed 
and made law. This improved the present 
social security system and made various 
inequalities in connection with our retire- 
ment law. In all cases the survivors under 
social security got considerably more than 
those on railroad retirement despite the fact 
that railroad employees paid four times 
more for their benefits and naturally ex- 
pect benefits on the same ratio. Brother- 
hood leaders and the retirement board have 
been trying to becloud this issue, but they 
cannot dispute the facts. Some say that our 
pension system gives 30 years of service de- 
spite the fact that we have only paid into 
the fund since 1937 when our act was es- 
tablished. This may deceive some, and con- 
vince others, but surely social security must 


have taken into account some prior service to , 


arrive at the benefits which they now enjoy. 

Take, for example, two men start to work 
when they are 60 years old, one for industry 
covered by social security, and another for 
the railroad covered by the Railroad Retire- 
ment Act. If they both earned $300 per 
month when they reached the age of 65 
years, the man under social security could 
get $80 per month for himself and, if his 
wife was also 65 years old, she would be en- 
titled to half or another $40 per month, 
total to the family $120 per month; while 
the man under railroad retirement, although 
he paid four times more than the social- 
security worker, would receive $24 per month 
based on a money factor of $4.80 multiplied 
by 5 years of service. This is the situation 
as it exists today covering our retirement 
system and yet the retirement board with 
charts and figures tries to impress on the rail 
worker that we still have a wonderful pen- 
sion, far superior to that of any other in- 
dustry. 

Every time we present a bill to Congress 
our Retirement Board, who is interested 
only in a bureaucracy at the expense of the 
employees, figures exorbitant costs, so in my 
testimony before the committees of Con- 
gress I have given them a clear picture how 
our bills can be passed without reflection on 
the soundness of the system. 

One was to place railroad retirement on 
& pay-as-you-go plan. This would give us 
closer relations between disbursements and 
revenue, and put us on the same basis as 


the social security we now enjoy. Two years 
ago I advised our local government that cur- 
rent events indicated a trend toward meet- 
ing pension costs on a pay-as-you-go basis, 
disregarding all attempts to build up huge 
reserves. This year I find that our county 
and local governments had experts pass on 
this question, and now they are abandoning 
the theory of building up huge reserves con- 
templated in most of the existing statutory 
requirements for financing those funds and 
have recommended the pay-as-you-go basis. 

As an alternate I proposed that we use 
social security as a base and supplement 
same with a retirement system, where we 
could enjoy all the benefits of the social- 
security system and still maintain our pres- 
ent disability benefits. As a matter of fact, 
under such a scheme we would not have to 
pay the present 12-percent tax until the 
social security would reach its maturity in 
1970. You will recall that under the steel 
and automotive industries their pensions are 
far superior to railroad retirement at much 
less cost, as they use social security as base 
and augment same with their own retire- 
ment system. I pointed out to Congress 
that in 14 years of operation we have more 
in the reserve than has been paid out in 
benefits, and if every bill we sponsored were 
adopted it would not reflect on the fund for 
the next 10 years. 

I advised we should have a subsidy from 
Government, as rail workers pay indirectly 
through income and hidden taxes the cost 
of social security and Federal and civil- 
service pensions and derive no direct bene- 
fits from those funds. Hence, in view of the 
economic conditions that we are faced with 
at the present, something must be done to 
relieve those on pegged income and estab- 
lish our retirement system to be beneficial 
to those who in prior years contributed to a 
fund whose maintenance on a sound financial 
basis promised them security. The railroad 
worker is not responsible that we do not have 
an honest dollar in the country that would 
buy 100 cents worth like it did in 1937 when 
the act was formulated. 

Mr. DiSalle, of the Price Security Admin- 
istration, is at present working on the prin- 
cipal of putting in an escalator clause to 
tie in with social security and we must have 
a retirement system elastic enough to meet 
economic conditions of today and the future, 
which bases can never be worked out under 
the present semifunded bases of finances 
used under our present retirement system. 

Our forum is opposed to bilis S. 1347 and 
H. R. 3669 which is foreign to the American 
way of life and if enacted into law would be 
another masterpiece of confusion and mis- 
conception. Mr. Murray Latimer, former 
president of the Retirement Board and at 
present an actuary in Washington, testified 
“this was the most vicious piece of legisla- 
tion that had ever appeared before Congress 
and would wreck the fund if enacted into 
law.” Among the obnoxious features of the 
bill, it is proposed to increase the tax base 
to apply on $400 per month, which would 
raise the tax on those in the higher brackets 
some 33% percent, or, effective January 1, 
1952, raise this tax from the present $18 
per month maximum to $25 per month—as 
the rate is going to 1214 percent January 1, 
1952. It provided that when an employee 
retired at age 65 years he could not go out 
and work a little to supplement his pension. 
He would be restricted from outside income 
in excess of $50 per month from any source. 
This restriction is not in the present act, 
which only restricts a railroad employee who 
is retired from working again on the railroad. 

The increase of the tax base would cost 
the employees some $40,000,000 per annum 
while the $50 restriction would cost those 
on pensions some $50,000,000 per year and de- 
prive them of a pension that they had every 
reason to expect without strings attached. 
This bill further provides to remove from the 
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Retirement Board books some 5,300,000 
railroad employees who worked less than 10 
years for the railroads and put them on 
social security without any provision being 
made to compensate them for the additional 
tax they paid. This class of employees has 
a vested right in the railroad retirement 
system in the amount of some $340,000,000 
that would be wiped out by such a measure. 
This is nothing more than a steal from the 
honest rail workers of this Nation. This 
bill goes a step further when it provides 
that more of those who they contemplate 
will be transferred have established military 
credits under our Retirement Act and this 
equity would be wiped out if they were truns- 
ferred to social security, as the brotherhood 
bill does not provide that those military 
credits established would be transferred with 
them. 

Gentlemen, our destiny is today before 
Congress. We have done our utmost to 
be helpful to you. Those of you who know 
the committee members should immediately 
write them or at least express your views on 
the pending legislation to your Senators and 
Congressmen so that they will see that you 
get a square deal when those matters come 
to the floor. 

I want to thank our members for the won- 
derful support they have given us. I think 
I have convinced all that we need a pension 
forum to protect your interests so that you 
will not be sold short in the future. There 
are many injustices at present under our re- 
tirement system. There are hundreds of in- 
dividual cases to be handled. Although the 
original Retirement Act provided that rail- 
road employees would have preference on 
those jobs with the board, I am sorry to say 
that less than 1 percent of the present re- 
tirement board employees have a railroad 
background. 

Our organization’s first obligation is to 
our railroad employees, many of whom are 
on pegged income and are actually hungry 
in this great land of plenty. Homes for the 
aged will not accept them as their pension 
check is so low. Many are dying of malnu- 
trition and lack of medical care and this is 
all happening in America, where our law- 
makers seem at times to be more interested 
in combatting a menace in foreign lands 
than they are in helping build at home. 

I am proud that I can serve you. I have 
dedicated the rest of my life to this just 
cause. I know full well that my reward will 
come in the hereafter, when that God in His 
justice will one day say, “You have helped 
your fellowman. Possess the kingdom pre- 
pared for you.” 


Military Officers Ordered Overseas Re- 
ceived No Physical—Only Shots and 
Short Lectures 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. GEORGE B. SCHWABE 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 29, 1951 


Mr. SCHWABE. Mr. Speaker, we see 
many articles in the newspapers about 
how happy the boys in Korea are. Ap- 
parently they occasionally are able to 
find some boy smiling and they take his 
picture, In my humble opinion, these 
articles are part of the military propa- 
ganda calculated to fool our boys and 
get them into the service through mis- 
apprehensions and delusions, Perhaps 
they are also designed to mislead the 
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dear ones at home, the parents, the 
wives, the sweethearts, and all the folks 
back home. 

However, I am sure that every Mem- 
ber of Congress knows that the general 
lot of the men overseas, and particularly 
in the combat areas of Korea, are not 
a happy lot. They are discontented. 
Their hearts have not been in what 
many have called this awful, unneces- 
sary war. We Members of Congress 
have heard enough from the families 
of these boys to become aware of the 
fact that the boys in Korea are anything 
but happy and contented. 

The following letter, which I received 
a few days ago by air mail, special de- 
livery and registered from a constitu- 
ent of mine, serves to illustrate my point, 
and shows the attitude that prevails so 
generally among the folks at home, to- 
ward the way the administration has 
been handling our boys. The following 
letter, from a wife of one of the men 
ordered overseas recently, states that the 
military officers ordered overseas re- 
ceived no physical—only shots and short 
lectures. The letter follows: 

May I begin this letter by saying this is 
my first letter to anyone in our United States 
Capital. I must admit Iam somewhit bitter 
and even more confused. Hoping you can 
help me as well as a lot of other families I 
have met lately. 

I have just returned with my two daugh- 
ters, 3 years old and 6 years old, from Cali- 
fornia. We went to see my husband and my 
children’s father off to Janan which we all 
know means destination—Korea. 

My husband, * * * in the infantry, 
was called back in the reserves in September 
1950. He was sent in a unit to Camp Chaffee, 
Ark., where he remained until 1951. At this 
time he was ordered to Camp Stoneman, 
Calif., for shipment overseas. From the time 
he received his orders at Camp Chaffee until 
the time he left Camp Stoneman he and 
many other officers received no physical 
whatsoever. They were given their shots, 
issued their combat equipment, and given 
a short lecture and that was all. 

This unit from Tulsa, Okla., that went to 
Camp Chaffee (and this is by no means 
the only one) had officers that were in the 
Army during the last war and never saw a 
day of overseas duty, much less combat, and 
they are still at Camp Chaffee. Now, please 
don’t misunderstand me. I hate to see any- 
one have to go overseas but again I firmly 
believe that the fellows that were not over 
last time should by all means go before the 
ones that were overseas before. And those 
who were not wounded should go before 
those who were. This is definitely not the 
way things are being handled. The wounded 
as well as ex-combat are going back and the 
same ones are staying behind. This is not 
right and you people are the only ones I 
know that can straighten out a situation 
like this. 

Now, you may be saying like some other 
people think, “They need experienced men 
over there.” I can answer this by saying— 
they didn’t have experience before they went 
over last time. They only had the training 
they received in the States. 

The people on the home front need to wake 
up and get behind all these fellows that are 
over in Korea. They should be supplied with 
our most modern weapons and be given a 
free rein to bring this war to a speedy end. 
Even though the Korean war is not called 
a war, only a situation, and our President 
makes the statement that we do not have 
any more casualties in Korea than we have 
on our highways, it is as big and as important 
a war to us as any large scale war could be. 


We have loved ones over there and are want- 
ing to get this thing over so they can come 
home. 

People are critical about drafting 18-year- 


olds. I hate to see these mothers give up 


their sons too. But I wonder if they have 
ever thought about how some of us feel, and 
especially our children, having to give up 
their daddies for the second time, as in 
the case of my oldest daughter. 

I am also enclosing a letter I read in a 
California paper. It is not too long and I 
hope you will take a few more minutes of 
your time to read it. 

Hoping you can understand just a little 
bit of how I feel, as well as a lot of other 
families, and that you will try to help us 
in some way, I remain. 


The newspaper article referred to in 
the above letter, which the good lady 
said she read in a California newspaper, 
shows the utter bewilderment and dis- 
gust of our fighting men. It shows un- 
questionably that the men in the combat 
areas of Korea have been asking over 
and over, “Why are we fighting in Ko- 
rea?” In this newspaper article Cor- 
poral Plant tells about how our men 
“have crossed and recrossed the famous 
thirty-eighth parallel and each time we 
have been thrown back. Why?” 


The average serviceman is thoroughly dis- 
gusted with the whole thing. Naturally, he 
doesn't like combat, absolutely no one does. 
But being disgusted and being tired are two 
different things. All he (soldier) wants is 
to end it. He doesn’t care if we get run 
out, he doesn’t like to retreat, but it’s getting 
so the advances are slower because he figures 
on coming back soon and if he goes slow he 
doesn’t have to walk so far back. Some of 
the guys who came here in July 1950 can 
tell you every rock and tree on the road from 
the Yalu River to Pusan. He's walked it 
enough, he should. 


Please read the article from the Cali- 
fornia newspaper referred to in the 
above letter. 

UNITED STATES SOLDIER IN KOREA Asks “WHY 
ARE WE FIGHTING?” 

The following letter was written to his 
mother in California by Corp. Robert G. 
Plant, “A” Battery, Nine Hundred Fifty-fifth 
Field Artillery Battalion, now in Korea. In 
sending the letter to the Examiner, the 
mother said she was acting not only for her 
son’s benefit “but for all the boys over there.” 
The letter reads: 


SOMEWHERE IN KOREA, May 22, 1951. 

Dear Mom: Soldiers are given classes every 
so often and there are many pamphlets, etc., 
on, Why We Are Fighting. Often I’ve won- 
dered just exactly “Why are we fighting?” 
As I told you before, I would rather fight 
now than have Eric [the writer’s infant son] 
doing it in a few years, but is the fighting 
I'm doing now going to keep him from it? 
I seriously doubt it. 

Despite lack of weapons, ammunition, and 
food, the Chinese soldier has proven himself 
a very good fighter against one of the tough- 
est armies in the world. Tough because we 
have everything—planes, artillery, tanks, 
plus the fighting United States Infantry. 
With an unending supply of ammo, you 
would say, “Why haven't we beaten them?” 
That is exactly the question that almost 
everyone [soldier] is asking himself today as 
I am doing. 

We have been in Korea almost a year and 
have accomplished nothing more than re- 
proving the fact that the American Army 
fights best with its back to the wall (Pusan 
perimeter). We have crossed and recrossed 
the famous thirty-eighth parallel and each 
time we have been thrown back. Why? 
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Won’t the American people wake up? We 
are losing men every day. They [Chinese] 
are losing men, too. The only reason they 
lose more is because they have more. In a 
war we are bound to lose lives, but why must 
we lose them so needlessly? 

If America and the other members of the 
United Nations want to prove that they can 
put down communism, then let’s go all out. 
Use the weapons, all the weapons. We have 
spent millions developing the atomic bomb. 
Yet when it comes to American lives or the 
atomic bomb, it’s American lives. 

We are moving up again now. Are we 
going to end it or are we going to lose lives 
going up and back again? I think the Amer- 
ican people can decide this. 

Every soldier, sailor, airman, or marine 
here has someone home. Someone who 
would like to see him home. If the people 
would get on the Government, make them 
decide the issue instead of sitting back hop- 
ing their son or sweetheart or husband will 
be home soon, why don’t they do some- 
thing? How about the free American 
press? è 

Instead of fooling around with piddling 
drops of replacements [more cannon fodder] 
and a lot of talk about not dragging Russia 
in, why isn’t Russia thrown out of a United 
Nations seat and either we fight them and 
get it over with or let them have Korea and 
get out of here? We have to come to a 
decision soon. 

The average serviceman is thoroughly dis- 
gusted with the whole thing. Naturally, he 
doesn’t like combat; absolutely no one does. 
But being disgusted and being tired are 
two different things. All he [soldier] wants 
is to end it. He doesn’t care if we get run 
out; he doesn’t like retreat, but it is getting 
so the advances are slower because he 
figures on coming back soon, and if he goes 
slow he doesn’t have to walk so far back. 
Some of the guys who came here in July 
1950 can tell you every rock and tree on the 
road from the Yalu River to Pusan. He has 
walked it enough; he should. 

Mom, there isn’t much more I can say, 
I'm just puzzled by it all. Eric is almost 
a year old, he’s walking now. Last time 
I saw him he couldn’t turn over. Well, 
I'm almost due for rotation, but I'm not 
getting any hopes up. If I do make it, 
I'll probably have to come back soon, be- 
cause if it keeps up the way it's going, 
they're going to need every trigger finger they 
can get. Or else start drafting 50-year-olds. 

Well, so long. Hope I see you soon. 

Your son, 
Bos. 


Paderewski, the Artist and the Statesman 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THADDEUS M. MACHROWICZ 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 29, 1951 


Mr. MACHROWICZ. Mr. Speaker, 
today marks the tenth anniversary of 
the death of a great Pole, and a great 
citizen of the world. Ignace Jan Pade- 
rewski, a great artist, statesman, and 
humanitarian, died on June 29, 1941, in 
the United States, the country which 
adopted him as its own son. 

Ignace Jan Paderewski will be for- 
ever remembered and honored as one 
of the greatest concert pianists and 
artists of all times. The Americans for 
whom he played mostly, and where he 
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resided a great part of his life, will 
forever cherish his memory as an artist. 

But Paderewski was also a great 
patriot and statesman. Poland and her 
independence were the second consum- 
ing love of his life. When World War I 
broke out in 1914, he canceled his con- 
cert tours and launched on a distin- 
guished career of personal service to his 
homeland. 

He devoted his time, talents, and 
money to the Polish cause. He is gen- 
erally credited with having been greatly 
instrumental in convincing President 
Woodrow Wilson of the necessity of 
making a free and independent Poland 
one of the conditions of the Versailles 
Treaty. 

In 1918, this inspired patriot returned 
to Poland and on January 17, 1919, be- 
came acclaimed as the first premier of 
the new-born republic. Truly it can 
be said that he had a dominant part 
in welding his beloved Poland into an 
autonomous and independent state. 

In February 1921 Paderewski, the 
statesman, abandoned his political ca- 
reer to return to further triumphs as 
composer and brilliant concert artist in 
the world of music. 

After the German Army overran Po- 
land in 1940, however, he again accepted 
the presidency of the Polish Parliament 
in exile. It is noteworthy to comment 
that that government in exile still exists 
in London, as the sole legitimate gov- 
ernment of the people of Poland, ready 
to assume its rightful position when 
freedom and liberty is restored to the 
Polish nation. 

Paderewski’s body lies in state today 
in Arlington Cemetery, not as a perma- 
nent resting place, but only temporarily, 
until a free Poland is restored. It was 
always his wish and prayer that some 
day his body could be laid in perma- 
nent rest in a free Poland, which he 
loved so dearly. 

It is my fond hope, and that of every 
advocate of freedom and justice in the 
entire world that his hopes may be ful- 
filled and the day may soon come when 
freedom will be restored to the people 
of Poland, the land of the great and im- 
mortal Ignace Jan Paderewski. 


Time To Remember 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE B. SCHWABE 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 29, 1951 


Mr. SCHWABE. Mr. Speaker, the 
following is copied from the Pathfinder 
of June 27, 1951, and it seems to me is 
very timely: 

Time To REMEMBER 

Next week we celebrate the one hundred 
and seventy-fifth birthday of our country. 
With the world in such a critical state, it is 
highly important that we realize fully the 
tremendous significance of July 4, 1776, and 


what our farsighted forefathers did on that 
memorable day. 

They introduced to the world a new con- 
cept of government, and the rights of the 
individual citizen under government. The 
freedom they died to win for us brought the 
most amazing growth ever achieved by any 
nation, as the people were encouraged to 
utilize their energies, skills, and ambitions 
for the Nation’s betterment. 

This freedom is now in danger, from 
enemies within as well as without our bor- 
ders, Several months ago my good friend, 
Edward F. Hutton, broadcast an urgent warn- 
ing to all Americans to be on guard against 
the scheming of those who would take from 
us the freedom so dearly bought. He asked 
some significant questions: 

“Why do we enjoy the highest level of per- 
sonal freedom the world has ever known? 
Why do we have the finest system of free edu- 
cation anywhere to be found? Why is it 
that staples here are luxuries in other lands? 
Why is our standard of living the envy of 
everyone everywhere? Why have we come to 
own 60 percent of the earth’s modern in- 
dustrial plant capacity? 

“Why do ovr people possess more autos, 
more radios, more washing machines, more 
of so many things, than the people of any 
other country? 

“After all, we are plain ordinary human 
beings. Why then do we have so many 
more of God’s blessings? One impelling 
reason I think lies in the simple fact that 
we believed in the rights of man and have 
lived under a government of laws as dis- 
tinguished from a government of men. We 
enjoyed the safeguards of the Constitution 
and the Bill of Rights, whose words, until 
recently, we believed was immutable and 
inalienable. The protection, the confidence, 
the assurance provided by the Bill of Rights 
opened up the faucets of human ambition 
and let loose an avalanche of new incentives. 
Men free to inquire, to reject, to choose, to 
risk and to create. 

“Till 20 years ago the Bill of Rights, gen- 
erator of the genius of America, was taken 
for granted. For 2 decades now it has been 
under attack...by those who assert, 
though without proof, that they can im- 
prove upon our.system of government. The 
plan seems to be imposed upon the 
people political control of the daily activi- 
ties. Under communism you lose your lib- 
erties immediately and perhaps your life. 
Under socialism, you lose your liberties a 
little more slowly but just as surely. 

“Today the Bill of Rights is in jeopardy. 
If it could speak, I believe it would have this 
to say: “I am your Bill of Rights. Don't take 
me for granted. As man brought me to life, 
I can be slain by men, and wiil be slain un- 
less you, the plain people of America, organ- 
ize to defend me. 

“I am freedom of religion, freedom of 
speech, freedom of the press, freedom of as- 
sembly. I am the privacy and sanctity of 
your home. I am your guaranty of trial by 
jury, and I am the custodian who guards 
your property rights. I am your signed lease 
to spiritual, mental and physical freedom. 

“My existence depends on how vigilantly 
you watch those who administer your gov- 
ernment. Put every law proposed in Wash- 
ington into the crucible of my 10 command- 
ments. Your question must always be: ‘Not 
what does a law give me, but what does it 
take away from me?’ 

“We, the plain, humble, God-fearing peo- 
ple, made this republic what it is. Let us 
unite our voice in defense of the Constitu- 
tion and Bill of Rights.” 

To which we say amen. We must guard 
against those who would take our dearly won 
liberty from us—and that includes socialistic 
planners as well as our foreign enemies- 
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Federal Aid to Education 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES E. POTTER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 28, 1951 


Mr. POTTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
place in the Recor an article written 
by Mr. Matt Lagerberg, social studies 
teacher at Alpena High School, Alpena, 
Mich., telling how a teacher feels about 
Federal aid to education. Regardless of 
your own personal views on this contro- 
versial subject I commend this article 
for your reading. 


How Does 4 TEACHER FEEL ABOUT FEDERAL AID 
TO EDUCATION? 


(By Matt Lagerberg, Alpena High School, 
Alpena, Mich.) 


“The vocational™“ag’ teacher in our school 
gets more money than any other teacher in 
the system, including the superintendent,” 
said a high-school teacher from a small school 
recently. At the moment it sounded like 
jealousy but in the long run it probably 
means that another good teacher will leave 
his field of general education such as mathe- 
matics, science, English, or history, and go 
into some vocational field where the Fed- 
eral Government subsidizes the school dis- 
trict for the teacher's salary. This points up 
a situation that seems to have been forgotten 
in the debate on Federal aid to education. 
It seems to me that one of the major issues 
in Federal aid is whether or not the Federal 
Government should continue to place em- 
phasis upon certain phases of a child’s edu- 
cation or whether it should assist the whole 
process. 

To begin with, our public schools seem to 
have been designed for the select few who 
were going to college. Federal aid from the 
time of the ordinances of 1785 and 1787 to 
the time of the Civil War was in the form of 
land grants with no specifications as to 
which phase of education should receive the 
benefits. It seems incongruous to us nowa- 
days for the numerous struggling frontier 
communities to establish college preparatory 
schools for their children. Vocational effi- 
ciency seems not to have been included in 
the cardinal aims of education. But the war 
seems to have changed our attitudes, probab- 
ly even too far to the opposite extreme. 

After the Civil War the Federal Govern- 
ment started its policy of aid to vocational 
education. The Morrill Act gave land grants 
or land script to college of agriculture and 
mechanical arts. World War I brought the 
Smith-Hughes Act which continued this pol- 
icy of aid to vocational education by offering 
to match any money which high schools 
spent for vocational agriculture, home eco- 
nomics, or trades and industry. During the 
55-year interim there were misgivings about 
this form of Federal aid. Several bills for 
direct Federal aid to education were intro- 
duced into Congress but failed. The only 
one which succeeded was along the same 
pattern as before; an act of 1887 granted a 
$15,000 sum to each land-grant college for 
an agricultural experiment station. Con- 
gressmen were afraid of direct Federal sub- 
sidies to education for fear it would violate 
States’ rights. They seemed not to fear Fed- 
eral aid for vocational education even if it 
had a dozen strings attached. Only recent- 
ly have patrons begun to complain about 
the deterioration of general education, In 
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1931 Hoover's Advisory Committee on Educa- 
tion recommended that all future Federal 
grants to States be made for education in 
general rather than for specific phases of 
it. 

The best teaching talent naturally moves 
to the better paid jobs which are in voca- 
tional fields subsidized by the Federal Gov- 
ernment. Large cities can often equalize 
their salary schedules to correct this in- 
equality much better than small towns. 
They are not as much affected by any raids 
upon their general education personnel. But 
half of our high-school youth attend very 
small schools. That's the place where you 
find the most evidence of a deterioration of 
general education. Parents complain be- 
cause youngsters graduate from high school 
without learning the fundamental skills. 
“Schools have abandoned the teaching of the 
three R’s,” we often hear. An advertiser in 
a Detroit educational paper, for example, 
writes in his motor ad: “The recent state- 
ment of Mr. Dondineau, Superintendent of 
Schools, that this year stronger emphasis 
would be placed on the three R’s—readin’, 
‘ritin’, and ‘rithmetic—ir Detroit grade 
schools seems to typify a growing feeling 
among educators.” In his large industrial 
city they have felt the full impact of youth 
coming in from small schools—students that 
are practically untrained in general educa- 
tion. 

Patrons have been looking for scapegoats 
on which to pin the blame. Some say that 
the “new-fangled methods” are to blame, 
“progressive schools” are to b.ame, or that 
lack of phonetics is the fault. There are some 
who say that the real trouble is that teachers 
use too many objective type tests where one 
simply underlines correct answers or guesses 
at true or false replies. It could be that the 
lack of talented teachers is the real fault. 
Even if teachers are not noticeably inferior 
in general education, at least they have been 
dissatisfied, feeling that general education 
must be somewhat less important than vo- 
cational education since it is much less 
rewarded. 

Then, again, let’s take another example, 
that of teaching democracy and American- 
ism. A tremendous amount of lip service 
has been devoted to the importance and 
honor of such a vital service to our national 
life. But the teacher cannot live on fine 
words. The better teacher leaves this field 
for subsidized jobs in teaching which are 
much better in depression times particular- 
ly. Good teachers in social sciences have 
always been easy to get, but try to keep 
them. If the American public values the 
teaching of democracy and Americanism as 
much as it says it does, then it seems strange 
that this field of education has not been sub- 
sidized as well. Certainly a high school 
graduate has had enough exposure to Amer- 
can history and citizenship in 12 years of 
public-school education to appreciate the 
value of being an American citizen; that is, 
if he has been taught anything more than 
mere facts. Then how does it happen that 
so many of our graduates get taken in by 
Communist-front organizations of various 
kinds? Fifty-five thousand Communists and 
half a million sympathizers in America, ac- 
cording to J. Edgar Hoover, are a terrible 
indictment of our citizenship training. No- 
where else in the educational field is it more 
true that what the teacher does speaks so 
loudly that the students cannot hear what 
the teacher says. Nowhere else in the edu- 
cational field would it seem more important 
for our country to have well-paid and tal- 
ented teachers. But nowhere else does there 
seem to be greater evidence of a lack of just 
such talent. 

It would seem that the issue in Federal 
aid to education is whether or not the whole 
education of the pupil should be subsidized 
or whether we should continue to favor cer- 
tain particular phases of it. This is in no 


way intended to imply that appropriations 
for yocational education ought to be re- 
duced. In the small schools in which I have 
worked the parents looked with real appre- 
ciation to Federal aid for a type of educa- 
tion which they couldn't afford to provide 
alone. 

Who can say that vocational efficiency is 
any the less impcrtant a goal of education 
than are any of the other aims? But it 
would be well to have the public informed 
so a clear-cut decision could be made. If 
there is evidence that general education 
needs to be bolstered, then Federal aid ought 
to be applied only where it is not now grant- 
ed. If, on the other hand, here is evidence 
that Federal subsidies should be applied on 
an equal basis to the whole education of a 
pupil, then all Federal aid to education ought 
to be lumped into one sum, including the 
$20,000,000 appropriated under the Smith- 
Hughes and George Deen Acts, the $50,000,000 
for school lunch and milk, the $13,000,000 for 
miscellaneous, and possibly even that portion 
of the $535,C00,000 for veterans’ education 
which is spent upon secondary school studies. 
This would further have a wholesome effect 
upon State aid, for the States themselves 
have followed in the footsteps of the Federal 
Government by earmarking certain parts 
of their school aid funds for particular 
phases of a child’s education. The latter 
policy would probably induce the States to 
lump their State aid appropriations instead 
of earmarking them as they now do, or at 
least they would have to take stock of their 
policies to see that they are clearly justified 
in order to solve local problems. 

The National Education Association has 
waged a long, consistent campaign for a large 
appropriation from the Federal Government 
for the general improvement of education, 
principally to equalize opportunities in all 
parts of our country. In 1919 it sponsored 
the Smith-Towner bill providing for an ap- 
propriation of $100,000,000 per year with a 
Federal Department of Education added ‘9 
the President’s Cabinet. The Harrison- 
Biack-Fletcher bill, which the NEA sponsored 
in 1936, would have increased the appropria- 
tion to $300,000,000. Leading educators 
have never been happy about the lopsided 
Federal-aid program we have had for nearly 
a century. Each session of Congress has 
considered a bill for Federal aid to the child’s 
whole education. Every bill ran into some 
major difficulty. Whenever one difficulty was 
overcome, another would appear. When 
States’ rights opponents to Federal aid were 
appeased, the lawmakers became tangled up 
in an amendment against race discrimina- 
tion. When that one was threshed out, they 
clashed over Federal aid to private and re- 
ligious schools. In the meantime, the three 
R’s were losing out to agriculture and home 
economics and trades and industry. It ap- 
peared that Americans were to live by bread 
alone. Teachers grumbled about the better 
positions in vocational fields, blamed their 
advisers in college who failed to inform them 
in time, and the better ones scrambled out. 
More and more subjects were added to the 
curriculum to plug the weak spots. One 
would naturally think that if students spent 
more time on a subject they would correct 
their weaknesses. It hasn’t worked out that 
way because the good teachers weren’t there. 
In order to get them there must be a good 
salary to go with it. The public hue and 
ery for better preparation of our children in 
general education will continue or increase 
until we are economically prepared to hold 
the good teachers in that field. Be that as 
it may, the public must decide whether we 
need to vrop our general educational pro- 
gram to balance the generous support now 
made to vocational education by the Fed- 
eral Government. This seems to be the ma- 
jor issue in the controversy over Federal aid 
to education, 
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Mr. Hall Eats His Cake 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 6, 1951 


Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Mr. 
Speaker, I did not take the floor during 
the debate on the recent tax bill; and 
thus may not have made my position 
quite clear in voting against it. 

The following editorial from the Bing- 
hamton Press sums up the situation in 
characteristic fashion, and I therefore 
hasten to insert the following display of 
genuine perception at this point in the 
Appendix: 

Mn. HALL Eats His CAKE 


’Tis said, you can't have your cake, and 
eat it, too. If you want to save the forest, 
you need to go easy on the firewood. And 
if you don’t want to pay high taxes, it’s 
necessary to go without some of the things 
that make taxes high. 

Who would gainsay these truisms? We're 
sure, not Representative EDWIN ARTHUR HALL, 
But Mr. Hatt in the matter of taxes and 
spending puts a foot firmly on both sides of 
the fence. For example, Mr. HALL, last week, 
opposed the gouging, record-high tax in- 
crease of $7,200,000,000, up in the House for 
debate. He called it discriminatory against 
the poor man and a snuffer-out of free enter- 
prise. With these assertions there'll be little 
disagreement, for who likes to pay taxes? 

But even as Mr. HALL. was lustily denounc- 
ing higher taxes, echoes of his demand for a 
1,000-bed veterans’ hospital for the triple 
cities area were still resounding. While no 
one would look on the acquisition of such a 
hospital as a liability to the community, 
some doubts inevitably must exist about its 
essentiality, particularly in a time when such 
projects are inflationary. 

If each Member of Congress had as many 
projects as Mr. HALL, and each were to obtain 
all the projects he wanted for his district, 
there wouldn’t be enough money in the world 
to cover the cost. And taxes, now outra- 
geously high, would be outrageously more so. 

It long has been perceived of the lawmak- 
ing species, the Mr. Halls and the Mr. Smiths 
who go to Washington, that they are prone to 
plead for over-all economy, but only as long 
as that eccnomy casts no unhappy shadow 
on projects for their own districts, his nibs 
old Uncle Samuel providing the spoilszoola. 

But it’s a fact that where there are many 
spoons in the gravy, a lot of gravy vanishes. 
For much gravy, there must be much taxa- 
tion. But the Mr. Smiths and the Mr. Halls 
are sternly against high taxes. They want 
no scabs on prosperity’s posterior. And 
please, no Lady Godivas nor equestrian Gypsy 
Rose Lees. And so the formula is spend, 
spend, but higher taxes, never. 

Mr. HALL probably doesn't split his political 
breeches by being for spending that causes 
high taxes and being against the higher 
taxes. But he does violence to logic, if there 
is any logic left in politics. And he per- 
petrates a rape of arithmetic. 

Mr. HALL, in politics, is of necessity a poli- 
tician. And you, of course, can expect him 
to love veterans and to be ever studious of 
exemplifying his devotion. As you know, 
God and World War II made a lot of veterans, 
and presumably most of them vote. It cer- 
tainly is not to Mr. Hatv’s discredit that he 
is so thoughtful of veterans’ interests. But 
veterans also are citizens who, like other 
citizens, are susceptible to bruises of the 
flesh and spirit. Veterans wince and bleed 
under the tax bludgeon. 
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If Mr. Harr is against unreasonable taxa- 
tion, he should be equally against unessen- 
tial spending which evolves need for such 
taxation. It’s as simple as arithmetic. You 
must go easy on the firewood if you want 
to save the forest, and you can’t have a cake 
and eat it, too. But politics isn’t arithmetic, 
nor logic, nor sincerity. Politics is all the Mr. 
Halls and all the Mr. Smiths who yip for 
spending and yowl against taxes. Politics is 
the sound and fury of fools, hoping to heaven 
the people never want statesmanship. 


Sugar Price Support 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 29, 1951 


Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orD, I include the following article by 
John W. Ball from the Washington Post 
of June 29, 1951: 


SUGAR Price SUPPORT Is COSTLIEST OF ALL 
(By John W. Ball) 


The American taxpayer has shelled out 
more than $900,000,000 to support the price 
of sugar since 1934, almost as much as the 
total cost of supporting the prices of all 
other agricultural commodities. 

The April 30 report of the Commodity 
Credit Corporation shows that the price sup- 
port, other than sugar, had cost $912,575,612 
to that date. The cost of the sugar acts in 
the same period, including this year’s appro- 
priation, totaled $900,665,083. 

The cost of maintaining a high sugar price 
has been almost twice as much as the famous 
potato-price subsidy, which has now reached 
$468,721,246. But unlike potato-price sup- 
ports, which will terminate this week, a new 
sugar act is now being prepared by the 
House Agriculture Committee, containing 
all the cost provisions of the present act. 
The committee expects to conclude hear- 
ings early next week. 


TEN COSTLIEST COMMODITIES 


The cost of maintaining the prices of the 
10 most costly commodities getting tax sub- 
sidies are: 

Sugar: $900,665,083. 

Potatoes: $468,721,246. 

Eggs: $141,503,049. 

Wool: $92,162,308. 

Peanuts: $77,906,597. 

Wheat: $65,578,741. 

Butter: $47,200,848. 

Cheese: $25,061,762. 

Dried milk: $52,830,041. 

Grain sorghum: $34,145,806. 

The Sugar Act operates virtually the same 
as would the Brannan plan, proposed for 
other farm crops. When first passed, it 
contained a clause permitting the President 
to withhold payments when, in his opinion, 
they were unnecessary. That clause was 
removed in 1948. 


LIKE BRANNAN PLAN 


The act, one of the less well-known of the 
agricultural laws, provides for an excise tax 
on sugar to raise funds to be paid to grow- 
ers as subsidies, The tax is slightly more 
than half a cent a pound—the same as the 
duty on imported sugar. Payments are made 
to sugar growers on a base rate of 80 cents for 
each 100 pounds of raw sugar they produce. 
This scale of payments is graduated down- 
ward according to the size of the farm. 
Thus a farmer who raises less than 350 tons 
of sugar gets 80 cents for each hundred- 


weight, while a plantation producing more 
than 30,000 tons gets only 30 cents. 

Payments are made to only about 85,000 
farmers, out of a tota! of 6,000,000 farms in 
the United States. 

Last’ year at least 41 farms got payments 
of more than $100,000 each; 23 got more 
than $200,000; 15 got more than $300,000; 
8 more than $400,000; and 3 more than 
$500,000. 

RECORD OF COST 


The Jones-Costigan Act cost approximately 
$93,00,000. Congressional appropriations 
under the two later sugar acts have been: 
August 1937, $250,000; February 1938, 
$39,750,000; June 1938, $48,000,000; May 
1939, $6,500,000; June 1939, $31,975,000; June 
1940, $46,675,000; June 1941, $47,962,910; July 
1942, $47,462,000; July 1943, $63,883,060; June 
1944, $52,510,203; May 1945, $48,446,000; June 
1946, $53,500,000; July 1947, $55,000,000; June 
1948, $72,000,000; June 1949, $60,000,000; Sep- 
tember 1950, $63,750,000; pending bill, $70,- 
000,000. 

Lobbyists for sugar groups are reported 
in the CoNGRESIONAL RECORD as among the 
best paid in any industry. The Recorp lists: 

A. Dudley Smith, Shoreham Building, As- 
sociation of Sugar Producers of Puerto Rico, 
$15,000 a year. 

Robert H. Shields, Tower Building, United 
States Beet Sugar Association, $40,000. 

Ernest W. Greene, Continental Building, 
Hawaiian Sugar Planters’ Association, $45,180. 

H. B. Boyd, Tower Building, United States 
Beet Sugar Association, $18,000. 

Clarence J. Bourg, Union Trust Building, 
American Sugar Cane League and Farmers 
and Manufacturers Beet Sugar Association, 
$15,750. 

H. M. Baldridge, American Building, United 
States Cane Sugar Refiners Association, 
$24,000. 


Dedication of Headstone in Memory of 
Rev. Peter Marshall, Late Chaplain of 
the Senate 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES P. KEM 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, June 30, 1951 


Mr. KEM. Mr. President, on Sunday, 
May 27, 1951, there was unveiled in Fort 
Lincoln Cemetery a headstone erected 
in memory of the late Reverend Peter 
Marshall, who passed away while Chap- 
lain of the Senate. Impressive services 
were held, sponsored by the Peter 
Marshall Scottish Memorial Committee, 
and participated in by many friends and 
associates of Dr. Marshall. 

I ask unanimous consent that a tran- 
script be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the tran- 
script was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorpD, as follows: 

DEDICATION OF HEADSTONE TO THE GLORY OF 
Gop, AND IN MEMORY OF THE REVEREND 
PETER MARSHALL, D. D., WHo Diep (JANU- 
ARY 25, 1949) WHILE MINISTER OF THE NEW 
YORK AVENUE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH AND 
CHAPLAIN OF THE UNITED STATES SENATE, 
Sunpay, May 27, 1951, ar 4 P. M., Fort 
LINCOLN CEMETERY, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
(Sponsored by the Peter Marshall Scottish 

Memorial Committee.) 

Dr. George M. Docherty, minister of the 
New York Avenue Presbyterian Church, 
presided, 
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An organ prelude by Mr. William Watkins, 
organist, the New York Avenue Presbyterian 
Church, preceded the service. 

At the opening of the service taps were 
sounded by Tech. Sgt. Chester Shields, 
United States Marine Band, and David W. 
McIihatten. 

Anthems were rendered by the New York 
Avenue Presbyterian Church choir, under 
the direction of Stephen H. Prussing, con- 
ductor. 

The following is the spoken word from 
those who participated in the service: 

SCRIPTURE READING AND PRAYER 

Rev. Bernard Braskamp, D. D., pastor of 
Gunton Temple Memorial Presbyterian 
Church, Washington, D. C., and Chaplain of 
the United States House ot Representatives: 


Scripture 
(Psalm 121) 


“I will lift up mine eyes unto the hills, 
from whence cometh my help. 

“My help cometh from the Lord, which 
made heaven and earth. 

“He will not suffer thy foot to be moved; 
he that keepeth thee will not slumber. 

“Behold, he that keepeth Israel shall nei- 
ther clumber nor sleep. 

“The Lord is thy keeper, the Lord is thy 
shade upon thy right hand. 

“The sun shall not smite thee by day, nor 
the moon by night. 

“The Lord shall preserve thee from all evil: 
he shall preserve thy soul. 

“The Lord shall preserve thy going out and 
thy coming in from this time forth, and even 
for evermore.” 

Prayer 


O Thou who wert the God of our fathers, 
we rejoice that Thou art also the God of 
their succeeding generations and that we 
have the testimony of all our yesterdays that 
Thou art great in Thy goodness and good in 
Thy greatness. 

May we now enter into an intimate com- 
munion with Thy spirit and the spirit of all 
who rest from their labors, having received 
the reward of their faith, even the salvation 
of their souls. 

We thank Thee for the high and holy 
privilege which was ours to walk and work 
for a little while upon this earth with Thy 
servant who sought to serve His generation 
according to Thy holy will and who was 
numbered among all who do justly, love 
mercy, and walk humbly with the Lord. 

Wilt Thou continue to grant unto the 
members of his family the consolation of 
Thy grace. May they daily avail themselves 
of the companionship of our blessed Lord 
who is the author and finisher of our faith, 

Help us to carry on in faithfulness and 
in the fear of the Lord, and when our own 
life’s day is done, wilt Thou give us an abun- 
dant entrance into that glorious kingdom 
whose language is music and where joys are 
unceasing. 

Hear us in Christ’s name. Amen. 


UNVEILING OF HEADSTONE 


The headstone was unveiled by Peter John 
Marshall, son of the late Peter Marshall. 


ADDRESS BY DR. GEORGE M. DOCHERTY, MINISTER, 
NEW YORK AVENUE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Dr. DOCHERTY. Mrs. Marshall, Master Peter, 
distinguished guests, and friends, we are 
sharing this afternoon in the simple, yet pro- 
found, ceremony of unveiling this headstone 
to the glory of God and in memory of Dr. 
Peter Marshall. The Christian faith assures 
us that those who have passed beyond the 
veil of time into the light and presence of 
God, which mean call death, are with us 
still in the communion of saints and in the 
deepest sense, are even nearer to our hearts 
and minds than in life, Yet it is fitting that 
on this place where lie the mortal remains 
of Peter Marshall, those who admired him 
and loved him and were given a vision of the 
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Christian faith by his life and preaching 
should erect this simple stone, symbolizing 
what he was and achieved and still is. 

As the son of Dr. Marshall unveiled the flag, 
bearing the cross of St. Andrew, patron saint 
of Scotland, we see revealed on this granite 
stone a Celtic cross. This Celtic cross bears 
the ancient Celtic motif of eternity. You 
will notice the thread, that winds in pattern 
across it, is endless, thereby symbolizing 
eternal life. The design was taken from the 
fragment of an ancient cross over 1,000 years 
old which still may be seen in the Cathedral 
of Iona, on the west coast of Scotland, where 
was lit the torch of the Celtic church that 
has flamed across the world to this day. 

Dr. Marshall was proud to be an American 
citizen. But he never allowed the fact that 
Scottish blood coursed through his veins to 
be forgotten. I feel that this is the kind of 
day that he would have chosen for such a 
service. He who suffered under the humid 
heat of Washington, would have rejoiced in 
a day like this, with high winds making 
music among the leaves of the trees and driv- 
ing before them gray, racing clouds, dappling 
the sky against a background of blue; and 
the cool, refreshing showers that pass by, 
tinting the grass with a deeper green, and 
above it all, the song of summer birds, sing- 
ing as if welcoming the clean rain. 


ADDRESS BY MRS. GEORGIANA GORMLEY, GRAWD 
CHAPLAIN, DAUGHTERS OF SCOTIA OF THE 
UNITED STATES AND CANADA 


Dr. Docuearry. It is fitting that a ceremony 
like this, arranged by the Scottish friends 
of Dr. Marshall, should have among its guests 
Official representatives of the women as well 
as the men of Scotland, who have come to 
these shores across the years, and have in 
their own way made some contribution to 
the upbuilding of this mighty Nation 

It gives me, therefore, great pleasure to 
introduce Mrs. Georgiana Gormley, grand 
chaplain, Daughters of Scotia of United 
States and Canada. The Daughters of Scotia 
is the Ladies’ Auxiliary to the Order of Scot- 
tish Clans, instituted in 1899. Mrs. Gormley. 

Mrs. GORMLEY. Mr. Chairman, Mrs. Peter 
Marshall, and son, Peter, distinguished 
guests, sisters, and friends. 

On behalf of the Grand Lodge of the 
Daughters of Scotia, I deem it a privilege to 
pay a tribute to the memory of Dr. Peter 
Marshall. 

In his famous book, Mr. Jones, Meet The 
Master, he tells us, that “man’s span o” life 
is not measured by its duraticn, but by its 
donation.” Dr. Marshall has truly given his 
donation through his works and his teach- 
ings. 

I ing been appointed to the office of 
Chaplain in the United Stetes Senate, he 
endeared himself to his associates by his 
prayers and his guidance. 

We Scottish women are proud that one 
our countrymen should have achieved such 
success in the land of his adoption. 

On behalf of the Daughters of Scotia, I 
wish to say, we are deeply grateful for the 
privilege of helping, in a small way, to make 
this dedication possible. 

To one who lies here, and gave his best, 
may God grant him eternal rest. 


ADDRESS BY HON, GILBERT W. CARMICHAEL, ROYAL 
CHIEF, ORDER OF SCOTTISH CLANS OF THE 
UNITED STATES AND CANADA 


Dr. Docuerty. The Honorable Gilbert W. 
Carmichael, royal chief, Order of Scot- 
tish Clans of the United States and Canada, 
recovering from a foot injury, has come all 
the way from Minneapolis, Minn., to take 
part in this service. The Order of Scottish 
Clans was instituted on St. Andrew’s Day, 
November 30, 1878, and represents the larg- 
est organization of persons of Scottish an- 
cestry. It gives me great pleasure to in- 
troduce to you The Honorable Gilbert W. 
Carmichael. 


Mr. CARMICHAEL. I would be lacking in 
gratitude if I did not thank the chairman, 
William Kerr, and members of the Peter 
Mahshall Scottish Memorial Committee for 
the high honor anr privilege of participating 
in the ceremony. 

The Order of Scottish Clans, the largest 
organization of persons of Scottish ancestry, 


are naturally proud to have the opportunity - 


to pay tribute to one who in his short term 
of life gave us many memories which will be 
everlasting—Peter Marshall’s sermons, his 
speeches, and his prayers at the opening of 
each United States Senate session, brought 
out the thoughts of his forefathers who 
assisted in the writing of the Constitution of 
America, which will be everlasting. 

I wanted to place an order for an addi- 
tional 100 books—The Exile Heart—to dis- 
tribute to friends in Scotland on my visit 
next August, but have been informed that 
none are available. I hope a second edition 
will be printed. We are in need of more of 
this type of book to compete with other lit- 
erature that is being printed today. We can- 
not do too much honor to Peter Marshall. 

At this time I will ask William Graham, 
deputy royal chief of the Order of Scot- 
tish Clans of this district, to place a first 
wreath on Peter Marshall Memorial—our 
symbol, the fiery cross, in red carnations— 
this symbolizes the strong religious faith 
which has always supported Scotchmen in 
adversity, filling them with high regard for 
right and truth and establishing in stead- 
fastness their character—Peter Marshall ful- 
filled all of these qualities. 

Dr. DOCHERTY. Messages have been received 
which I have been requested by Mr. Wil- 
liam Kerr, the chairman, to read. 

From Dr. Marshall's mother, Mrs. Janet 
Findlay, Airdrie, Scotland: 

“Mr. Kerr has asked me to give you a 
message on this memorable day. The bar- 
riers of distance and age prevent me from 
being with you in person, but I assure you 
that at this very moment I am with you in 
spirit. 

“I wish to thank you all for honoring 
Peter by erecting this beautiful stone to his 
memory. I would like also to express my 
special thanks to the memorial committee 
for their labors in connection with the sale 
of The Exile Heart and for their sincere ef- 
forts to perpetuate Peter's memory. 

“It was with pride that, from afar, I 
watched Peter's progress in your great coun- 
try—how his studies developed, how he re- 
ceived divine inspiration and how you made 
him one of yourselves. Although he was 
taken away in the prime of life, I am proud 
to think that those of you who knew him 
as your minister or as a citizen who loved all 
humanity, have thought fit to attend here 
today to be near him once again. My daugh- 
ter Chris, Mrs. Hutton, joins me in this mes- 
sage to you. 

“Whether the way be long or short, if you 
walk with God as Peter did, it is easy to 
keep right on to the end of the road, and 
we all know that he will be waiting there 
when we reach our happy abode.” 

From the Vice President of the United 
States, Hon: ALBEN W. BARKLEY: 

“I regret deeply that an engagement out 
of the city will make it impossible for me to 
attend the dedication service to be held at 
Fort Lincoln Cemetery on Sunday afternoon, 
May 27, when a stone will be erected at the 
grave of Dr. Peter Marshall, former Chaplain 
of the United States Senate. 

“Dr. Marshall was an outstanding man, 
and his ministry here in Washington and 
his service as Chaplain of the Senate will 
long be remembered by all those who came 
in contact with him. 

“I know that the service Sunday will be 
a fitting tribute to him, and I am sorry that 
I cannot be present personally on this oc- 
casion, 
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From John Barr, secretary, St. Andrew's 
Society of the State of New York: 

“St. Andrew's Society of the State of New 
York devoutly joins with you in the dedica- 
tion service of the memorial in tribute to the 
cherished memory of the late Reverend Dr. 
Peter Marshall. 

“We are happy in the knowledge that 
through this memorial his memory may long 
be preserved. 

“Dr. Marshall was a great Scot, worthy of 
the land from whence he came; he was a 
great citizen of this land of his adoption, 
and a friend and well-wisher of all men. 

“His high qualities of charactc-, his forth- 
rightness, and his sincerity of purpose won 
fo him the enviable high regard and re- 
spect of all who were privileged to have 
known him.” 

From Charles Dana Beaschler, former con- 
ductor of the New York Avenue Presbyterian 
Church Choir: “Would that I could be 
among you today to honor the memory of 
our great friend and minister, Peter Mar- 
shall. 

“My work and association with him will 
always be my most cherished experleuce. 
Ma. God bless you all.“ 

Dr. DOCHERTY. As this audience knows, one 
of the great regrets of my life was that I had 
never had the privilege of meeting Dr. Peter 
Marshall. In Scotland I had heard of his 
name; and it makes me happy to know, as 
would appear from at least one remark he 
made to a group of the elders of his church, 
he had heard of me. However, in some ways 
it may be that I have in these past 14 months 
come to know as much, if not more, of Dr. 
Marshall than many who knew him. As I 
heve been traveling across the country 
preaching, speaking at conferences, meeting 
with groups of ministers and laymen, the 
inevitable question I am asked is, “Did you 
ever meet Dr. Marshall?” And equally in- 
evitably, those men and women have told 
me about him; about his smile, his shyness, 
his brilliance as a preacher, his fine sense of 
the meaning of words, the fire and passion, 
not merely of his delivery but his convic- 
tions; and finally, what makes me as his 
successor so proud, and what was a continual 
embarrassment to Dr. Marshall, his over- 
whelming success as a preacher, which 
placed him in the category, even in this vast 
Nation, as one of the truly great preachers 
of our time. But even more important than 
that is my discovery of the impact this 
great personality had upon men and women 
in every walk of life. 

We are, therefore, happy that today there 
have come three men, representing different 
walks of life, to pay their tribute to Dr. 
Marshall. 

In introducing Dr. Edward H. Pruden, 
minister of the First Baptist Church, Wash- 
ington, D. C., I am presenting to ycu one 
of Dr. Marshall's dearest friends in the min- 
istry. His presence with us symbolizes not 
merely a personal friendship with Dr, Mar- 
shall; he comes as a representative of the 
multitude of ministers who were honored by 
having Dr. Marshall call them “Friend.” Dr. 
Pruden. 


ADDRESS BY REV. EDWARD H. PRUDEN, D. D., 
MINISTER OF THE FIRST BAPTIST CHURCH OF 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Dr. PRUDEN. Years ago someone declared 
that it isn't a tragedy to die young, but it 
is a tragedy to live to a ripe old age without 
ever discovering that for which life was cre- 
ated. Those of us who knew Peter Marshall 
best learned early in our friendship with 
him that he had discovered the true mean- 
ing of life, and though his life was short, 
he meant more to the largest number of 
people in the shortest period of time than 
almost any person with whom we have been 
acquainted. If one should seek for an ex- 
planation of this, a partial answer could be 
found in the fact that Peter Marshall brought 
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to his task the rich inheritance which he 
had received from two countries, and the 
varied experiences out of which he had come 
in his youth. He knew the problems of the 
workingman from personal experience at 
daily toil; and yet he had acquired the mind 
of the student as he sat at his desk in 
preparation for the gospel ministry. One 
of his life's heroes was an elderly servant of 
Christ nearing life’s sunset; and yet he was 
constantly with young people absorbing 
much of their spirit and providing them in- 
spiring leadership. So, from the rich and 
the poor, the high and the low, the young 
and the old, the Scottish and American, 
his own life had been enriched and out of 
this vast store of valuable deposits he min- 
istered to others in a remarkable way. 

It is most fitting and appropriate that we 
should here erect today a memorial stone in 
his memory, but those of us who knew him 
best known that when this stone shall have 
crumbled into dust, the influence of Peter 
Marshall shall still be turning men from 
their darkness to light, and from their hope- 
lessness and despair to the One who was 
both the hope and the light of the world. 


ADDRESS BY HON. THEODORE R. M’KELDIN, 
GOVERNOR OF MARYLAND 
Dr. Docuertry. Dr. Marshall numbered 


among his friends people in every group of 
the Nation. The Honorable Theodore R. 
McKeldin, Governor of the State of Mary- 
land, knew Dr. Marshall over a period of 6 
years, and we are happy that he has come 
here to speak to us as the Governor of one 
of the earliest, and a great State in the 
Union, and as a representative of those other 
States where Dr. Marshall was honored and 
known. It is indeed an honor to introduce 
to you the Honorable Theodore R. McKeldin, 
Governor of the State of Maryland. 

Governor McKELDIN. If a Scot were given 
the right to make the decision concerning 
the day that he should take his departure 
from this earth for the lochs and the moors 
and the heather of the new Scotland— 
eternal in the heavens—I am sure that he 
would select January 25, the birthday of 
Robert Burns. On January 25, the birthday 
of Burns, a true Scot and one of America’s 
greatest preachers, died at the early age of 
46. The life of Dr. Peter Marshall renews 
our faith in the American way of life. 

He was born in Coatbridge, Scotland, an 
industrial town near Glasgow where he 
worked in the steel mills. In 1927, when he 
was 25 years of age, he came to the United 
States. Here in America he got a job digging 
ditches in New Jersey. Later on he worked 
in a foundry in Birmingham, Ala., and then, 
in the circulation department of the Bir- 
mingham News. By hard work and study he 
prepared himself and entered the Columbia 
Theological Seminary at Decatur, Ga. After 
gracuating in 1931 he filled the pulpits of 
churches in Georgia at Covington and At- 
lanta, and in 1937 he came to Washington 
to be the minister of the New York Avenue 
Presbyterian Church, the church that Abra- 
ham Lincoln attended when he was Presi- 
dent. Four years ago this son of Scotia, this 
native born Scot, was selected as the Chap- 
lain of the United States Senate, the highest 
legislative body in America. He succeeded 
Dr. Frederick Brown Harris, a Methodist min- 
ister, who had served since 1942, and who, 
incidentally, was born in England. Demo- 
crats labeled the switch “strictly a political 
move,” but made plain they were not criticiz- 
ing Dr. Marshall. Then in 1949 this minister 
of the New York Avenue Presbyterian Chureh, 
Dr. Marshall, was again named Chaplain, 
even though the Democrats were in the ma- 
jority this time. Once asked if he were a 
Republican or a Democrat, Dr. Marshall re- 
plied “Neither. I'm a native of Scotland 
and as I was naturalized after I became a 


resident of the District of Columbia in 1937, 
I have always been denied the right to vote.” 

Peter Marshall had many friends in Balti- 
more. I heard him give a series of sermons 
at the Community Presbyterian Church in 
Guilford. As mayor and as a member of the 
St. Andrew's Society I welcomed him to Bal- 
timore several years ago when he addressed 
our society at its annual bancuet on Novem- 
ber 30. On November 30, 1948, at our annual 
banquet he was present as a representative of 
the St. Andrew's Society of Washington, and 
I-had a very warm and personal talk with 
him. He was always so vitally interested in 
the careers of others. His prayers were never 
perfunctory. They were novei and pointed 
in their application to the business in hand 
and carried with them a spirit of real con- 
viction. His voice had a vibrancy; his words, 
a Scot's tang; his presence a manliness that 
enabled his elocution to linger in the sena- 
torial memory. Despite the fact that this 
Scot only recently became an American cit- 
izen, be had a genuine passion for America. 
His zest for life was as fresh and as real as 
his religion. When the reshuffled Senate met 
on January 3, 1949, for the first time, this was 
the prayer that Peter Marshall offered: 

“O Lord our God, look with favor upon 
the Members of the Senate and bless each of 
them according to his needs. May they be 
aware of the mandate higher than that of 
the ballot box—a mandate from Thee to leg- 
islate wisely and well.” 

In his last Senate prayer Dr. Marshall 
asked for God's blessing on Vice President 
BanKIEx and for greater wisdom on the part 
of the Senators. He prayed: 

“When differences arise, as they will, may 
Thy servants be not disturbed at being mis- 
understood, but rather be disturbed at not 
understanding.” 

That, you will notice, is a part of the 
prayer of the great St. Francis of Assisi, in 
which St. Francis prayed: 

“O Divine Master, grant that I may not 
so much seek to be consoled as to console; 
to be understood as to understand.” 

Once during a Republican-Democratic 
wrangle over postmasterships he chided the 
Senators with this prayer: 

“O Lord, since we strain at gnats and swal- 
low camels, give us a new standard of values 
and the ability to know a trifle when we 
see it.” 

The kind of minister and man Dr. Mar- 
shall was is attested to by the eulogies he 


. received from the clergies of all faith. Mon- 


signor Cartwright, rector of St. Matthews 
Cathedral, sums them all up when he says: 

“I join with all Washingtonians and others 
throughout the Nation in regret for the pass- 
ing away of one of the most striking and 
distinguished figures in the religious life 
of the Nation's Capital.” 

Said the great Scottish poet, Robert Burns, 
on whose birthday Dr. Peter Marshall died: 


“When Death’s dark stream I ferry o’er, 
A time that surely shall come; 
In Heaven itself I'll ask no more 
Than just a highland welcome.” 


ADDRESS BY HON. JAMES P. KEM, UNITED STATES 
SENATOR FROM MISSOURI 


Dr. DOCHERTY. Those who knew Dr. Mar- 
shall assure me that the period when his 
ministry flamed in its greatest colors was 
during the last 3 years of his mortal life, 
when he came back to his pulpit after a seri- 
ous illness which warned those who knew of 
what was yet to be. From his owr lips came 
this reply when asked what this illness 
taught him: “It taught me that Peter Mar- 
shall is not indispensable to the Kingdom 
of God.” Yet it was during this last period 
that he rose to his greatest stature as a 
preacher. In the midst of the increasing 
calls and commitments, there came the 
solemn and significant invitation to be Chap. 
lain to the Senate of the United States. As 
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in his life, he made this office peculiarly of 
his own pattern. His prayers each day as 
the Senate convened became memorable 
utterances, as may still be seen in the volume 
of his opening prayers that was published 
by the Senate. 

It is therefore appropriate, and it gives me 
great pleasure, that the Honorable James P. 
Kem, United States Senator from the State 
of Missouri, has in the midst of a busy life 
come to us this afternoon to speak a word 
from the Senate of the United States. 

Senator Kem. I am glad to join with you 
in paying tribute to the memory of a good 
man. 

Dr. Peter Marshall touched the lives of 
many men and women—always for the good. 
As Chaplain of the Senate for two memorable 
years, he exercised a moral influence and 
spiritual guidance felt by all Members. His 
eloquent forceful prayers each noon trans- 
formed the routine opening of the Senate 
into a rare and precious privilege. His timely 
messages were an inspiration, not only to 
Members of the Senate but to all who heard 
or read them. 

This clear voice with the faint Scottish 
burr became to many of us a symbol of the 
role divine guidance played in the birth of 
our Republic. 

It made us know that our Constitution 
gives us principles. derived from God—tfree- 
dom, dignity, and moral responsibility. 

Dr. Marshall vigorously imparted his con- 
viction that ours is a system of government 
which exalts the dignity of the human soul. 

He opened one of his prayers with these 
significant words: “God of our fathers, in 
whom we trust, and by whose guidance and 
grace this Nation was born.“ 

Dr. Marshall often warned that we must 
not depart from the fundamental principles 
that were to him like the Ark of the Cove- 
nant. He told us that— 

“It is time we put the Bible back into our 
Government; time that our statesmen began 
to make their decisions on all moral ques- 
tions on the basis of the authority of God's 
Holy Word. It is only by applying Christ’s 
solutions to the problems that plague us; 
it is only by living under His blessing and 
guidance that we can ever hope to add any 
new glory to Old Glory.” 

On January 24, 1949, Dr. Marshall offered 
his lasi prayer to the Senate. He said: “O 
Lord, may Thy will be done here, and may 
Thy program be carried out, above party and 
personality, beyond time and circumstance, 
for the good of America and the peace of 
the world.” 

These words and the memory of the man 
who said them will long remain in the Senate 
a living and grateful remembrance. Peter 
Marshall was a great minister, a great Ameri- 
can, a great human being. He served his 
God, his country, and his generation well. 


BENEDICTION 


Dr. DocHerty. Now, finally, the gathering 
will be upstanding to receive the benediction, 
after which the Flowers of the Forest, a Scot- 
tish lament, will be played by Pipe-Major 
James Carrioch. 

Let us pray. 

O God of the ages, before whom the na- 
tions rise and fall, but in whom our loved 
ones abide; as we depart from this hallowed 
place, grant, O Lord, that we may bear with 
us not merely a fragrant memory but the 
living experience of Thy servant for our own 
sentimental and selfish ends; but rather send 
us back into the world to remember His 
words, to obey His commandments and make 
our witness as He was witness of the truth 
until the day dawn when we shall, by faith, 
be one with all Thy saints in glory. 

The grace of the Lord Jesus Christ, and the 
love of God, and the communion of the 
Holy Spirit be upon each one of you, now 
and always. Amen. 
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The Omaha Conference of Governors Was 
a Thinly Disguised Meeting To Put 
Steam Behind the St. Lawrence Seaway 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, June 30, 1951 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, the 
St. Louis Globe-Democrat in an editorial 
dated June 21, 1951, makes some very 
interesting comments on the first Gov- 
ernor’s Conference of Inland America 
held in Omaha, Nebr., several weeks 
ago. 

The editorial points out that not one 
speaker was on the program to speak 
against the St. Lawrence seaway and 
that it was a packed conference in every 
respect. The editorial also suggested 
that the Missouri River Basin had 
better stick to its own knitting and not 
get all mixed up with the pressure group 
who advocates the St. Lawrence seaway. 

The editorial follows: 

LOADED CONFERENCE 


The first Governors’ Conference of Inland 
America was held in Omaha over the week 
end. Six governors attended, and nine sent 
representatives. The States include Mis- 
souri, Nebraska, Kansas, Iowa, Wyoming, 
South Dakota, North Dakota, Minnesota, 
Montana, Colorado, Wisconsin, Michigan, 
Illinois, Ohio, and Indiana. They are either 
in the Missouri River Basin or have partic- 
ular interest in the Great Lakes develop- 
ments. And the upshot of this first confer- 
ence was formal organization of an Inland 
America group, which proposes to work to- 
gether in a mutuality of interest. So, we 
now have another pressure group with which 
Congress will have to deal. 

The first pressure to be applied is for im- 
mediate completion of the St. Lawrence sea- 
way. That is, it will be applied if the Great 
Lakes Governors, headed by Gov. Mennen 
Williams, of Michigan, have their way. 
Williams organized the conference with the 
assistance of Governor Peterson, of Nebraska. 

Presumably it was to discuss all problems 
that concern inland America. Actually it 
was a thinly disguised meeting to put steam 
behind the St. Lawrence seaway. Imported 
for the occasion were Secretary of the In- 
terior Chapman and Secretary of the Army 
Pace. Also Major General Pick, coauthor of 
the Pick-Sloan plan for development of the 
Missouri Basin, now Chief of the Army Engi- 
neers Corps, and an ardent seaway cham- 
pion. Speakers representing the National 
Grange, organized labor (CIO), and a Cleve- 
land construction company interested in 
developing the tron-ore fields in Labrador, 
were also present. 

After a full day of oratory, not one speaker 
was on the program to speak against the 
seaway, an enterprise involving public-con- 
trolled power which is so controversial that 
Congress hitherto refused to vote it and 
shows no disposition to go along with it now, 
It was a “packed” conference in every respect. 

However, it was not altogether a “you 
scratch my back and I'll scratch yours” con- 
ference—the Great Lakes Governors trading 
“cupport” of Missouri Basin development for 
the latter's approval of the seaway. Gov- 
ernor Smith, of Missouri, was not taken in 
and his reaction to the propaganda was that 
the proposal is to spend up to 64, 000, 000, Oo 


of the taxpayers’ money on a project of du- 
bious value. Neither was Governor Arn, of 
Kansas, in the ranks of the converted. Gov- 
ernor Peterson insists he has an open mind 
and that his cosponsorship of the conference 
had the sole objective of exploring all prob- 
lems of mutual concern. He still places 
Missouri River development first, with the 
seaway secondary. So, despite the ballyhoo 
it is by no means certain that when and if 
the inland America Governors organize 
formally they will speak as a bloc for the 
seaway or anything else. 

Throughout a day of proseeway talks the 
item of cost was skirted or ducked. The 
closest approach was a guess by General Pick 
that it would cost the United States close 
to $556,000,000 to make the river rapids navi- 
gable. Many other estimates have been made 
as to total cost. Some who have described 
it as an “economic monstrosity” say the final 
figure would be well over $4,000,000,000. And 
this ostensibly to obtain power for defense 
projects, even though if work was started to- 
morrow no hydroelectric plant would be 
functioning under 6 years. 

We suggest that the Missouri Basin stick to 
its own knitting. The Fick-Sloan plan is 
now 40 percent complete. It will be devel- 
oped as funds are made available by Con- 
gress. The plan is good and it is working. 

The Missouri Basin Inter-Agency Commit- 
tee, comprised of basin governors who are 
on the committee by rotation, is doing an 
excellent job in supervising, although with- 
out legal authority to enfore, the expansion 
of the project in all its phases of flood con- 
trol, irrigation, soil conservation, and naviga- 
tion. The Great Lakes people have no direct 
interest in this development, whatever they 
may claim as to cheaper transportation rates 
for Midwest crops and the retention of the 
steel industry in the Midwest which, they 
say, is threatened unless iron ore comes up 
the St. Lawrence from Labrador, 

The Missouri Basin governors will do well 
not to be tied up with a pressure bloc that 
the Federal Administration obviously would 
welcome. Getting together to talk over 
problems in general harms nobody. But the 
objective behind the Omaha gathering was 
a single one—to highjack Congress into vot- 
ing the St. Lawrence seaway—definitely a 
public power project—into being. This was 
not gcod. 


American Arsenal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 
OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, June 30, 1951 


Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, the Ameri- ` 


can people are becoming more alarmed 
over the ever-increasing demand for the 
dissipation of our wealth all over the 
world. Gen. Douglas MacArthur told 
me in Tokyo last April that there was a 
planned and definite movement under 
way for all the United Nations to share 
our wealth. In this way America will 
be weakened and socialism will reign 
supreme. My home-town newspaper, 
the Greenwood Index-Journal, is one of 
South Carolina’s leading papers. This 
paper has been noted for its excellent 
and patriotic editorials. The following 
is in keeping with that record: 


* 
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[From the Greenwood Index-Journal of June 
23, 1951] 


AMERICAN ARSENAL 


In entering the North Atlantic Pact, Amer- 
ican thinking originally was that European 
arsenals would be built up with American 
aid. Europe would pour out weapons for the 
common cause of defense against commu- 
nism. 

Now, American direction is changing. Up 
against the hard fact of European inefficiency 
and reluctance, the administration proposes 
to manufacture the weapons in the United 
States and deliver them to Europe free. 

One spokesman voices the composite argu- 
ment when he asks, “Why should we use 
up men, money, ond materials to turn out 
a couple of tanks in France when with the 
same resources we can turn them out by 
the thousands in America?” Another argu- 
ment is that if this country builds up arse- 
nals in Europe and Russia marches to the 
sea, the effort and expenditure will have been 
worse than useless. 

Europe's obligation under the North At- 
lantic Pact may be graded down to provi- 
sion of military manpower, light arms, and 
the maintenance of services such as airfields 
and barracks. It is hoped Europe can do 
that much, though it has made no impres- 
sive display of progress so far, 

Against the country’s 850,000, 000, 000 for 
rearmament Britain’s defense spending is 
#3,600,000,000 per year and that of France, 
$2,400,000,090. General Eisenhower is re- 
ported to be impressed by Europe's lack of 
willingness to defend itself. 

Eut if the current plan to make the United 
States the arsenal of the free world goes 
through, and if Europe’s defenses lag under 
an American give-away program, it will be 
clear beyond doubt that Europe's heart isn't 
in the cause of saving freedom, 


Salaries of Postal Supervisors 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS S. GORDON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, June 30, 1951 


Mr. GORDON. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I include in the 
Recorp a transcript of the testimony 
presented by Mr. Michael C. Nave, presi- 
dent, National Association of Postal Su- 
pervisors, on June 28, which has been 
sent to me by Mr. John T. Michalik, 
chairman of the legislative and reclassi- 
fication committee of the Chicago, III., 
branch, No. 14, of this association, set- 
ting forth the pitiful plight today of 
postal supervisors regarding the faulty 
and discriminatory salary structure. 

The facts as stated certainly should 
be given every consideration by the 
House Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service, for the statistics included 
herein definitely show that adjustments 
should be made in this low-paid branch 
of the postal service. 

The statement fcllows: 

STATEMENT OF M. C. NAVE, PRESIDENT, NA- 
TIONAL ASSOCIATION OF POSTAL SUPERVISORS, 
BEFORE THE House PosT OFFICE AND CIVIL 
SERVICE COMMITTEE, JUNE 28, 1951 
Gentlemen, in supplementing Mr. Horton's 

testimony, I would like to emphasize the 

pitiful plight today of postal supervisors 
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growing out of the repeated failures of Con- 
gress to make realistic adjustments in an 
admittedly discriminatory and faulty salary 
structure. 

While I recite this doleful record, it is im- 
portant that the members of this committee 
constantly bear in mind that postal super- 
visors are the only Government officials 
under either the Federal Classification Act 
or Postal Pay Act that for a span of 20 years, 
1925 to 1945, failed to receive any adjustment 
whatsoever in their salaries. 

During thet period, other officials of the 
Government, as well as officials in the two 
other branches of the postal service, Inspec- 
tion and Transportation, received adjust- 
ments in 1936. Disappointed postal super- 
visors received just vague promises—a poor 
substitute for hard cash—and have since 
learned from bitter experience how extremely 
damaging this initial rebuff has proven to be. 

In 1945 a measure of relief was secured, 
and I want to reiterate the gratitude of my 
membership to the present chairman of the 
committee and to Mr. Rees and some of the 
other members who were so helpful and are 
still serving on this committee. They will 
easily recall, however, as we do that limita-“ 
tions imposed by the Little Steel formula and 
Wage Stabilization Act served to deny many 
of our men deserved adjustments at that 
time. 

Then in 1946, 1948, and 1949 came the 
series of flat cost-of-living increases. Each 
time we pleaded in vain for rectification of 
increasingly unendurable conditions. Ours 
is rapidly becoming the most pathetic story 
in Government service. Never have our jus- 
tifications for what we have so consistently 
advocated been successfully disputed, but, 
amazingly enough, neither have they received 
any effective consideration that was reflected 
in our pay checks. 

When the last of the flat increases was 
acted upon by Congress in the fall of 1949, 
the distinguished chairman of this commit- 
tee touched on our predicament from the 
floor of the House in the following remarks: 

“This is a makeshift bill. What do all of 
these flat increases across the board since 
1945 do to our classification structure? They 
absolutely make the scales out of balance 
as far as the classification is concerned. 
When you give $1,250 in flat salary increases 
to every employee from the top to the bot- 
tom, which we have done since 1945, dv you 
not know that by doing so you have- un- 
balanced the classification picture? Do you 
not know that if we are to have a proper 
classification structure we should first eval- 
uate the duties of the positions and respon- 
sibilities of the position? Do not the mem- 
bers of the committee agree that when you 
give the lowest one of the employees $1,250 
and the top one $1,250 without regard to the 
duties and responsibilities and importance 
of their positions, you are then throwing out 
of kilter and balance altogether the classi- 
fication structure? I am sure that if we 
had been given appropriate time we could 
have brought out a much better bill and one 
that would have been much fairer. 
the position the Postmaster General, the Di- 
rector of the Budget, and the Civil Service 
Commission took all along. They said they 
were opposed to any further flat increases 
since the flat increases which Congress has 
already given have distorted and unbalanced 
the entire classification structure.” 

I might add that the President of the 
United States reechoed those sentiments 
when he signed the measure and that since 
that time whenever afforded the opportu- 
nity the Postmaster General, the Bureau of 
the Budget, and the Civil Service Commis- 
sion have strongly reaffirmed their attitude. 
` Last year, after extensive hearings, the 
Senate committee reported out a bill, S. 1978, 
for the benefit of postal supervisors with the 
following comment: 


This is ` 


“It is felt that the person who has the 
top responsibility should receive more com- 
pensation than those working under his di- 
rection and that those who carry out the 
policies of the Post Office Department should 
be adequately compensated for this respon- 
sibility. 

“The objective of this bill has been a mat- 
ter of considerable study for several years 
and it is believed that the same argument 
that was advanced to justify the executive 
pay bill (S. 498) should be applied to this 
measure.” 

But this measure died on the Senate Cal- 
endar of the Eighty-first Congress after be- 
ing passed up twice on the Consent Calendar 
by a single objection. We have been re- 
assured by members of the present subcom- 
mittee of their continuing efforts to include 
the provisions of this bill in the pending pay 
bills. 

In his remarks opening this hearing the 
distinguished chairman of this committee 
cited the fact that according to the cost-of- 
living index issued monthly by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics that the increase in the 
cest f living since 1939 has been 84.6 per- 
cent and that according to information fur- 
nished by the Post Office Department the 
average salaries of employees in the Field 
Service of the Post Office Department in- 
creased within approximately 1 percent of 
that figure. I am in no position to ques- 
tion the accuracy of these figures, but if they 
are correct, then beyond any element of 
doubt postal supervisors are the living proof 
of how misleading averages can be, 

A comparison of salaries in effect in 1925 
and 1951 in the Post Office Field Service, 
which is attached, will show that none of our 
men are within 20 percent of those figures. 
The table shows that our $2,600 and $2,700 
positions of 1925—or 1939, they were the 
same—are today, 26 years later, paying $4,170 
and $4,270, an increase of $1,470 and $1,670, 
which percentagely ranges from 54.4 percent 
to 64.2 percent: That’s tops. 

The $4,300 position of 1925 or 1939, which 
included such key supervisors as assistant 
postmasters and division superintendents, to- 
day, 26 years later, are paying only $5,670, 
an increase of $1,370, less even than has been 
accorded the lowliest job in the postal serv- 
ice, or 31.8 percent. I mention this position 
particularly because today you are properly 
considering an approximate top salary of 
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$4,300 fox all clerks and carriers and conse- 
quently it serves to emphasize the progres- 
sive decline that has occurred in our top- 
most positions. In 1925 those were proud 
positions. Deductions for the pension fund 
were only 2% percent, income taxes were 
negligible, and so-called hidden taxes prac- 
tically unheard of. This same job today at 
$5,670 is subject to 6 percent retirement de- 
ductions, $600 to $700 in income taxes, not 
to mention the many so-called hidden taxes. 
Yes; and some of these men today, due to 
the terrific increase in postal business, have 
as many as 10,000 employees under their 
jurisdiction. It’s a bad situation for which 
we are not to blame and neither are we blam- 
ing you good men and women of this com- 
mittee who individually have tried so hard 
to help us. We do desperately want to feel 
that this committee as a whole, however, 
can and will bend every effort to help us. 
When you consider executive pay bills, we’re 
excluded. When you consider postal pay 
bills we're included but, with only rare ex- 
ception, always with the clerks and carriers 
and other lower paid employees, It’s within 
your power to be fiir to us and to think of us 
5 executives when you consider postal pay 
alls. 

Ours is truly a career service. The clerks 
and carriers of today are the supervisors of 
tomorrow. A recent avalanche of telegrams 
and letters notwithstanding, the wage con- 
ference hela by all postal groups in Wash- 
ington, D. C., June 18-20, consisting of some 
1,500 delegates, unanimously approved such 
salary adjustments in our case as are in- 
cluded in S. 376 and H. R. 1893, in addition 
to a percentage increase for them. Let me 
point out that if the cost of supervisory ad- 
justments were equally divided among the 
nonsupervisory employees of the postal serv- 
ice, it would give each of them only $36 a 
year, $3 a month, or add to their own salaries 
less than 75 cents a week. It's a small 
amount to provide them with an incentive 
for promotion and to give us a modestly rea- 
sonable wage. 

As members of our board of directors, I 
implore you on behalf of the 16,500 men 
I represent to include the salary provisions 
of H. R. 4255 and 4019 in any of the pending 
pay bills decided upon for postal employees 
and restore to these men the right of the 
supervisory forces in your post office to live 
in dignity and self-respect in the respective 
communities they call home, 
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$3, $4, 050 $1, 570 60.3 
3.— 4,150 , 670 64.2 
8. 4, 150 1, 670 64.2 
3, 4, 050 1,470 64. 4 
4, 4, 450 1, 670 57.5 
3, 4, 250 1, 470 50.6 
3, 4, 250 1, 470 50. 6 
4, 4, 750 1, 670 52.1 
4, 4, 450 1, 470 47.4 
3, 4, 350 1, 370 44.1 
3, 4, 350 1, 370 44.1 

4, 350 , 370 44.1 
4, 950 1, 57 44.8 
4. 7 , 370 39.1 
4, 850 1, 370 38.0 
4, 750 1, 370 39.1 
4, 750 1, 370 39.1 
4, 750 „370 39.1 
5, 550 1,370 31.8 
5, 550 1,370 31.8 
5, 550 1,370 31.8 
5, 550 1,370 31.8 
5, 950 1,470 31.9 
6, 150 1, 470 30.6 
7, 050 2,170 14.2 
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Rear Adm. Daniel E. Barbey, USN, Retires 
After 43 Years of Honorable Service to 
His Country 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, June 30, 1951 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, to- 
day in Seattle, Wash., at the headquar- 
ters of the Thirteenth Naval District, 
Rear Adm, Daniel E. Barbey, United 
States Navy, affectionately known as 
“Uncle Dan the amphibious man” retires 
after 43 years of honorable service to 
his country. 

The following biographical sketch tells 
the story of the naval career of this 
great American—a natural-born leader 
of men who won their love and admira- 
tion by his many fine traits of che racter. 

Admiral Barbey acquired the nick- 
name “Uncle Dan the amphibious man,” 
because of the many amphibious land- 
ings planned and carried out under his 
command all the way from Australia to 
the Philippines. His amphibious oper- 
ations just about moved General Mac- 
Arthur's entire army in its island-hop- 
ping program that eventually led to the 
destruction of the Japanese forces. 

I know that the many thousands of 
men who served under Admiral Barbey 
during his many years in the United 
States Navy regret his retirement, yet, 
they wish them continued success in his 
new position as director of civil defense 
for the State of Washington with head- 
quarters at Olympia. 

Admiral Barbey’s biography follows: 
REAR ADM. DANIEL EDWARD BARBEY, UNITED 
STATES Navy 

Daniel Edward Barbey was born in Port- 
land, Oreg., on December 23, 1889. He was 
was appointed to the United States Naval 
Academy from his native State in 1908. 
Graduated and commissioned ensign in June 
1912, he attained the rank of rear admiral 
to date from June 1, 1942, and served in the 
temporary rank of vice admiral from Decem- 
ber 9, 1944, until July 1, 1948. 

After graduation in 1912, he served in the 
armored ‘cruiser California until May 1914, 
when he was transferred to the U. S. S. Law- 
rence, to serve consecutively as engineer of- 
ficer, as executive officer, and later in com- 
mand of that destroyer. Detached from the 
Lawrence in October 1916, he joined the 
U. S. S. Annapolis, serving as engineer officer 
of that gunboat until December 1917. While 
the Annapolis was operating in Mexican wa- 
ters, he received a letter of commendation 
from the Secretary of the Navy for carrying 
a lifeline through dangerous surf to effect 
the rescue of crew members of the stranded 
steamship Paddleford. 

He assisted in fitting out the U. S. 8. 
Stevens, and served as her executive officer, 
from her commissioning, May 24, 1918, until 
December of that year. During that period 
of World War I, she operated on antisub- 
marine patrol and convoy duty in European 
waters. Following detachment from the 
Stevens, he was assigned duty in January 
1919 to the Naval Base, Cardiff, Wales, sery- 
ing as naval port officer there until trans- 
ferred to the United States Naval Headquar- 
ters London, England. 


In November 1919 he reported for duty as 
naval port officer, Constantinople, Turkey, 
and in October 1920 was assigned additional 
duty as aide on the staff of Commander, 
United States Naval Detachment in Turkish 
Waters, and High Commissioner to Turkey. 
In July 1921 he was relieved of duty as naval 
port director at Constantinople, continuing 
duty as aide and flag secretary on the staff of 
Admiral Bristol until December 1921. Dur- 
ing that assignment he was the United States 
Delegate on the Allied Commission for the 
Control of Trade With Turkey, and also acted 
as an observer with the Russian Army in 
the Crimea, 

Returning to the United States in February 
1922, he had duty in the U. S. S. Capella until 
May 1922. He joined the battleship Okla- 
homa and served as assistant engineer ofi- 
cer until June 1923. The next 2 years he was 
officer in charge, Navy Recruiting Station, 
Portland, Oreg. In June 1925, he joined the 
cruiser Cincinnati, for duty as engineering 
officer until August 1926. 

From February 1927 until June 1928 he 
served as executive officer of the U. S. S. 
Ramapo. The three succeeding years he 
was aide to the Superintendent of the Naval 
Academy, Annapolis, Md. Returning to sea, 
he commanded the destroyer Lea, in the Pa- 
cific, from June 1931 until July 1933. He 
then reported for duty as officer in charge, 
later redesignated inspector of ordance in 
charge, Naval Ammunition Depot, Mare Is- 
land, Calif. Detached from that assignment 
in February 1935, he joined the U. S. S. New 
York, serving as first lieutenant and damage 
control officer until April 1936. After 2 
months in command of the oiler Ramapo, 
he served until June 1937 as commander, De- 
stroyer Division 17. 

Reporting for duty in the War Plans Sec- 
tion, Bureau of Navigation (later Bureau of 
Naval Personnel), Navy Department, he 
wrote mobilization plans for personnel to 
be utilized in war. His interest in amphib- 
ious warfare dates from that period, when 
he studied pictures of the small, crude 
boats with unusual landing ramps used by 
the Japanese in the Sino-Japanese war. 
What little emphasis was given a modern 
program of amphibious warfare up to that 
time had been shown only by the Japanese. 
The long, slow development of amphibious 
warfare dating from this period gives him 
perhaps a greater claim to the title of its 
founder than that of any other Navy man. 

Detached from the Bureau of Navigation 
in May 1940, he commanded the battleship 
New York until January 1941, when he as- 
sumed duty as chief of staff and aide to 
Commander Train, Patrol Force, later re- 
designated “Service Force, Atlantic Fleet.“ 
In that assignment, he experimented with 
the then available types of amphibious 
craft, the development of amphibious tech- 
niques, and in training personnel in am- 
phibious warfare during maneuvers with the 
First Marine Division at Puerto Rico, the 
pioneer naval amphibious venture. 

For service in that assignment he was 
awarded the Legion of Merit “for exception- 
ally meritorious conduct in the performance 
of outstanding services to the Government 
of the United States as chief of staff, com- 
mander Service Force, Atlantic Fleet, dur- 
ing a period of intense enemy submarine 
activity, antisubmarine measures and in- 
creasing amphibious training from January 
1941 to July 1942. Possessing thorough 
knowledge of supply problems, (he) devised, 
developed, and executed the logistic plan for 
the first over-all large-scale amphibious 
operation involving both the United States 
Army and Navy forces. * * *” 

From May to December 1942, while serv- 
ing on the staff of the Commander in 
Chief, United States Fleet, he organized and 
directed the first amphibious warfare section 
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in the Navy Department, engaged in de- 
veloping and testing designs for landing 
craft, studying Japanese tactics and equip- 
ment and our own landing craft designs 
were developed. He was one of the first 
men to navigate some of the queer-looking 
craft which began to turn from paper to 
reality. Once he was arrested in Washing- 
ton while driving a sea-going truck into the 
Potomac River during an experimental dem- 
onstration. One of the earliest vessels to 
emerge from this research was the LSD, 
(landing ship, dock), which could cruise 
long distances and when reaching the un- 
loading area could partly submerge, open 
its doors, and spill out all the necessities 
of success: Troop barges, tank carriers, bull- 
dozers, and such. 

On January 8, 1943, he reported for duty 
as commander, amphibious force, South- 
west Pacific Force. A small personnel train- 
ing command was operating under the Army 
in Australia when he and his group of less 
than a dozen officers from Washington ar- 
rived at Port Stevens, the location selected 
for the new amphibious-training center. 
Australians and Americans under his com- 
mand as the Amphibious Force, Southwest 
Pacific, finally developed into a force num- 
bering hundreds of thousands of officers and 
men and over 700 landing vessels. 

Getting under way, he conducted a prac- 
tice landing with the First Marine Division, 
inviting allied army and navy officials, to 
show them the basic facts and problems in- 
volved in amphibious warfare. The U. S. S. 
Henry T. Allen, an auxiliary, was obtained 
for a flagship later, adding the U. S. S. Rigel, 
an old repair ship, which was so small that 
part of his staff had to stay in Australia. A 
transport was obtained from Australia and 
another from the South Pacific command. 
and by June 1943, the seventh amphibs 
were ready to make their first strike against 
the enemy. 

On August 15, 1943, in conformity with 
the reorganization of the amphibious force, 
he was designated Commander, Seventh 
Amphibious Force, Pacific Fleet, and thus 
the nucleus of the world’s mightiest am- 
phibious force was formed. A little more 
than 2 months after first landings at Wood- 
lark, and Kiriwina, he staged his second and 
much more powerful strike at Lae. During 
the landings at Lae, two of his landing craft 
had rockets installed to blast snipers out of 
hiding and silence shore batteries, and the 
rocket ship came into being. Another land- 
ing was made September 22 at Finschhafen, 
and two more before the end of the year at 
Arawe and at Cape Gloucester, and the 
landings at Saidor on January 2, 1944, com- 
pleted. the three mighty thrusts at the Japs 
in an 18-day period. What since has been 
called the perfect show began when the first 
marines were put ashore at Cape Gloucester 
and United States Army troops at other 
points. The LSD’s were unloaded and de- 
parted before dawn. The LCT’s, LCI’s, and 
LST’s performed perfectly and the whole in- 
vasion program either met or exceeded the 
schedule, 

In their first all-out offensive year, 1944, 
his men planned and executed 20 highly 
successful operations in New Guinea, Schou- 
ten Islands, Molucca Islands, and a major 
portion of the Philippines; and 30 thrusts 
widely scattered in the Philippines and 
Borneo, were made in 1945. The last am- 
phibious operation of the war was made at 
Balikpapan, Borneo, on July 1, 1945, under 
hi- leadership. He was on-the-scene com- 
Lander for more than 30 of these invasions 
and would have been present at all of them 
except that they came so fast someone had 
to plan the next one. He wrote many of 
the plans himself, and was the guiding hand 
behind every southwest Pacific beach assault 
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from June 30, 1943, until July 1, 1945, direct- 
ing the landing of more than 1,000,000 sol- 
diers and marines and upward of 1,500,000 
tons of supplies and equipment in 56 am- 
phibious operations. 

He was awarded the Navy Cross for extraor- 
dinary heroism as commander of the am- 
phibious force, Seventh Fleet, during the 
attacks on Japanese occupied Lae and Fin- 
schhafen on September 4 and 22, 1943. With 
singular skill and inspiring courage Rear 
Admiral Barbey personally led his forces to 
the beachheads under relentless air attacks 
and expertly directed the brilliantly executed 
landings which ultimately resulted in vic- 
tory to our forces. 

He was awarded the Distinguished Service 
Medal and a gold star in lieu of the second 
similar award, the citations stating: “For ex- 
ceptionally meritorious service * * * as 
commander of the amphibious forces of the 
Seventh Fleet from January 8, 1943, to May 
12,1944. Skillfully building and developing 
an organization from men and material un- 
tried in battle, (he) succeeded in bringing 
the forces under his command to the high 
state of combat readiness * to enter 
upon the New Guinea operation at the peak 
o* their efficiency. Working in closest co- 
operation with associated Army command- 
ers le) contributed immeasur- 
ably to the success of the campaigns in New 
Britain, New Guinea and the Admiralties 
(Islands) .” 

Gold star in lieu of second Distinguished 
Service Medal: “For exceptionally meritori- 
ous service * * * as commander, am- 
phibious force, Seventh Fleet, in action 
against enemy Japanese forces in the south- 
west Pacific area from July 2, 1944, to Feb- 
ruary 1, 1945 * be again shared 
equally with the commander southern attack 
force the credit for the brilliant amphibious 
operation which finally assured the recon- 
quest of Luzon and the Philippine Archi- 
pelago.” 

When, on August 4, 1945, Japan accepted 
the terms of the Potsdam proclamation, the 
Seventh Fleet was assigned to the zone of the 
Fourteenth Army Corps (Korea) and to any 
operations which might be carried out in 
Chinese waters, the Seventh Amphibious 
Force to transport any troops required to 
China. During the execution of this diffi- 
cult assignment he gained wide repute as 
a statesman for his ability to deal with 
leaders of the Chinese Central Government, 
Chinese Communist, Russian, and Japanese 
troops. American policy had to be more or 
less made on the spot and Rear Admiral Bar- 
bey showed keen foresight and a thorough 
understanding of the political scene in the 
decisions he made. 

In November 1945 he assumed command 
of the Seventh Fleet, Pacific, as temporary 
additional duty. In December of that year, 
when relieved of duty in the Pacific, he 
transferred to command amphibious forces, 
Atlantic Fleet, assuming the latter command 
on March 15, 1946. When detached from 
that duty, he assumed command of the Fouth 
Fleet on September 20, 1946. On January 1, 
1947, he reported to the commander, eastern 
sea frontier, for assignment, and on March 
13, 1947, was assigned special duty under 
Chief of Naval Operations. On May 1, 1947, 
he assumed duty as commandant, Tenth 
Naval District, and commander, Caribbean 
Sea frontier, San Juan, P. R., reverting to his 
permanent rank of rear admiral on June 30, 
1948. On September 1, 1950, Admiral Bar- 
bey assumed command of the Thirteenth 
Naval District with headquarters at Seattle, 
Wash., where he remained until his retire- 
ment June 30, 1951. 

In addition to the Navy Cross, the Dis- 
tinguished Service Medal with Gold Star, the 
Army Distinguished Service Medal, and the 
Legion of Merit, Rear Admiral Barbey has 


the Nicaraguan Campaign Medal; the Mexi- 
can Service Medal; the Victory Medal with 
Destroyer Clasp and Silver Star (to designate 
the World War I letter of commendation from 
the Secretary of the Navy); the American 
Defense Service Medal, Fleet Clasp; American 
Campaign Medal; Asiatic Pacific Campaign 
Medal; World War II Victory Medal; and the 
Philippine Liberation Ribbon. He has also 
received the Grand Officer in the Order of 
Orange Nassau with Swords (Netherlands); 
the Order of the British Empire, Honorary 
Commander (Australia); and the Grand 
Order of the Cloud and Banner (China), 
presented by Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek. 


Freedom Is the Right To Argue Against 
Freedom 
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OF 


HON. HERMAN P. EBERHARTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, June 30, 1951 


Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Speaker, 
under lcave to extend my remarks, I in- 
clude the following article by Julian P. 
Boyd which appeared in the Washing- 
ton Post on Sunday, June 17, 1951, 
entitled “Freedom Is the Right To Argue 
Against Freedom”: 


FREEDOM Is THE RIGHT TO ARGUE AGAINST 
FREEDOM 


(By Julian P. Boyd) 


(Mr. Boyd, librarian of Princeton Univer- 
sity and editor of The Jefferson Papers, de- 
livered the following address last Tuesday in 
the Virginia State Library at Richmond, at 
a one hundred and seventy-fifth anniversary 
ceremony commemorating the adoption of 
the Virginia Declaration of Rights.) 


“To be afraid of ideas, any ideas,” wrote 
Dr. Alexander Meiklejohn in his book, Free 
Speech, “is to be unfit for self-government.” 
On this occasion and in this library—itself a 
repository for ideas—I do not need to re- 
mind this audience of the roots of historical 
experience that underlie Dr. Meiklejohn's as- 
sertion. For this Commonwealth was the 
unquestioned leader in the establishment of 
the first republic in the world to be dedi- 
cated to the proposition that the opinions 
and ideas of men are beyond the reach of 
government. As a historian declared more 
than a century and a quarter ago, “To the 
hand of one of her sons had been committed 
the sword of defense, from the lips of an- 
other, in obedience to the commands of his 
constituents, came the proposal of our inde- 
pendence, and by the pen of a third that 
independence was declared.” 

The generation that produced George 
Washington, Richard Henry Lee, and Thomas 
Jefferson deserves to be ranked as great along 
with the age of Pericles and the age of Eliza- 
beth. It included not only these three, but 
also Wythe, Madison, Pendleton, Lee, Henry 
Marshall, and the author of the immortal 
document that we celebrate today, George 
Mason. Their glory was not so much in what 
they achieved as in what they sought. For 
revolution, in itself, is not a glorious thing; 
it may indeed serve an ignoble cause. It 
becomes glorious when it is governed by a 
transcendent ideal. The American Revolu- 
tion possessed such an ideal and its leaders 
were possesed by it. 

That ideal was in essence a total repudia- 
tion of the fear of ideas. It rejected with 
the passion and indignation of youth the 
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concept that some ideas were so reprehensi- 
ble that the civil authorities could legiti- 
mately suppress them. The genius who was 
the chief spokesman for this concept as- 
serted that the opinions of men are not the 
object of civil government, nor under its ju- 
risdiction; that to suffer the civil magistrate 
to intrude his powers into the field of opin- 
ion and restrain the profession or propaga- 
tion of principles on supposition of their ill 
tendency, is a dangerous policy * * * 
and * * * that truth is great and will 
prevail if left to herself; that she is the 
proper and sufficient antagonist to error, 
and has nothing to fear from the conflict 
unless by human interposition disarmed 
of her uatural weapons, free argument, and 
debate; errors ceasing to be dangerous when 
it is permitted freely to contradict them.” 

The one idea tht Jefferson, Mason, and 
their compairiots permitted themselves to 
fear was the idea that some ideas should be 
suppressed because repugnant or abhorrent. 
They chose instead the noble belief that 
man was capable of distinguishing the good 
from the bad; that he was endowed with 
reason and was, if left free to choose, capa- 
ble of choosing with justice and fairness; 
that improvement in his condition could only 
come about in this way; that, in short, he 
was capable of self-government. 

Freedom to think, freedom to examine 
and discuss any proposition, freedom in the 
interchange of ideas, freedom of utterance— 
this is the heart of the declaration of rights, 
as it is the basis of government in a repub- 
lic. We must not lose sight of this as we 
meet to perform an act of devotion to first 
principles. The declaration of rights as 
drafted by Mason contained a phrase show- 
ing that it was “recommended to posterity 
as the basis and foundation of their govern- 
ment.” Let us, in all humility, consider this 
recommendation as proceeding from men 
who devoted their lives, their fortunes, and 
their sacred honor to the highest of all 
causes—that of defending the right of men 
to govern themselves. While we salute their 
greatness we stand humbly aware of our 
responsibility. 

We should err in cherishing the declara- 
tion of rights as an unchanging, absolute 
precept. Virginia's primacy in asserting 
these noble principles should not blind us to 
the fact that the basis and foundation of 
government there bequeathed to us was of 
ancient and diverse origin. The propositions 
“that all men are born equally free and in- 
dependent and have certain inherent nat- 
ural rights, of which they cannot, by any 
compact, deprive or divest their posterity; 
among which are the enjoyment of life and 
liberty, with the means of acquiring and 
possessing property, and pursuing and ob- 
taining happiness and safety”; that sover- 
eignty rests in the people; that when any 
government should be found unworthy of 
trust, the majority of the people “hath an 
indubitable, unalienable, and indefeasible 
right to reform, alter, or abolish it.“ These 
are concepts of ancient lineage. The law of 
nature and of nature’s God from which they 
stemmed was familiar to Aristotle and Cicero 
no less than to Locke and Bolingbroke and 
to Mason and Wythe. 

This was the fixed and immutable standard 
by which the ever-changing forms of civil 
law were to be judged. It applied to all men, 
among all people, at all times. It was the 
only absolute. Today even that is challenged 
by the historians and philosophers, and we 
do no dishonor to the founding fathers when 
we point to the fact that declarations and 
bills of rights are not themselves among the 
unchanging absolutes. In different times 
and places, varying rights have been asserted 
with varying emphasis. Virginia in 1776 set 
forth 16 propositions, Massachusetts 30 in 
1780, the United States 10 in 1790. “Who,” 
asked James Wilson in the Federal Conven- 
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tion of 1787, “will be bold enough to enu- 
merate the rights of the people?” And who, 
we must ask today,.is qualified to interpret 
the rights of the people, enumerated or not? 

This, indeed, is the primary object of our 
meeting today. We do not honor the found- 
ing fathers by worshipping a mere piece of 
paper. That document itself, handed to us 
at no one knows what cost of blood and 
treasure, is meaningless unless we ask this 
question in all humility and with the same 
high purpose that animated those who 
promulgated it in 1776. For we are ourselves 
founding fathers. We, too, must reassess 
the great declaration of rights, find what 
is valued most in it, and in turn recommend 
it to our posterity as the basis and founda- 
tion of their government. We must be 
worthy before we can praise. Who is quali- 
fied to interpret our rights? Who is au- 
thorized to assess the conflict of interests 
and ideas that these rights inevitably entail? 

Let us turn for perspective to those who 
first proclaimed this basis and foundation 
of government. The principle of equality of 
men and of the sovereignty of the individual 
that they proclaimed was a bold and elevated 
concept, but it was also potentially the most 
dangerous concept that a people could as- 
sert. It was a doctrine embodied in the 
Virginia Declaration of Rights and in the 
Declaration of Independence. It was one 
that permeated the very air of the age of 
enlightenment. It became for Jefferson and 
others the “holy cause” of liberty, and if we 
read the words closely we begin to under- 
stand with what exaltation and aspiration 
they greeted the dawn of a new day. 

The first proposition of the Virginia Dec- 
laration of Rights asserts that “all men 
* * * have certain righis,of which * * * 
they cannot, by any compact, deprive or 
divest their posterity.” We shall honor the 
founding fathers most if we inquire humbly 
into the meaning of these words for us. For 
one thing they mean, as Montaigne asserted, 
there are some things a man cannot per- 
form even for his country. He cannot suf- 
fer his government to deprive posterity of 
its rights. If he alone were involved, he 
might timidly yield up his rights and de- 
serve his enslavement. But he, too, has a 
posterity and he is bound to pass on his 
body of rights unfettered, unless he wishes 
to rob them and bring shame upon himself. 

“Of all political effects produced by the 
equality of conditions,” declared De Tocque- 
ville, the “love of independence is the first to 
strike the observing and to alarm the timid; 
nor can it be said that their alarm is wholly 
misplaced, for anarchy has a more formi- 
dable aspect in democratic countries than 
elsewhere.” Here was the great risk that 
the founding fathers took. It was one that 
they embraced with courage and faith. Many 
times in our history that faith has been put 
to the test. Many times the fear of ideas has 
alarmed the timid, swayed public policy, 
driven us from the steady course dictated 
by allegiance to a faith. That which arose 
in 1798 with the passage of the Alien and 
Sedition Acts was not the first nor the last, 
but it exhibited characteristics that may help 
us arrive at the answer to the question as to 
who is qualified to interpret the people's 
rights. 

As a nation, we were confronted with the 
specter of tyranny in Europe. Many, fright- 
ened by the passions of revolution and the 
unguided and uncontrolled tyranny of the 
mob, sought to protect American institu- 
tions by repressive laws. We need not doubt 
the sincerity of their motives. No doubt 
some men honestly believed that the best way 
to protect American liberties was to erect bar- 
riers against aliens, to curb freedom of 
speech, to stifle criticism of government. 

Granting them the benefit of doubt in re- 
spect to motive, we still may question the 
quality of their courage and the extent of 


their understanding of the nature of the 
American people and of American institu- 
tions. Lacking in faith, they failed to grasp 
the sense of destiny of the American Na- 
tion. They were afraid of ideas and snatched 
at the force of government as the first 
weapon with which to combat the new threat 
of tyranny. 

In so doing, they might have caused ir- 
reparable injury to these infant institutions. 
They might have strangled at birth this new 
Nation, the earth's best hope. Fortunately, 
there was at hand, as Virginia’s gift to the 
world, the greatest of all spokesmen for 
freedom. Though in reality it was he rather 
than foreign ideas that was the object of the 
fear of those who sought to alleviate fear by 
suppressing ideas, the people in 1800 elected 
him to the office of Chief Magistrate, vindi- 
cating his faith in their judgment and re- 
pudiating the lack of faith of those who 
could not trust the people. 

In his inaugural address, Thomas Jeuerson 
spoke, as no one else could have, for a people 
who grounded their Government on faith 
rather than fear, who trusted each other to 
decide wisely what course the Nation should 
pursue, who repudiated the concept that 
som ultimate decisions could not be safely 
trusted to the people but must be decided by 
the rulers. “I know indeed,” he declared, 
on March 4, 180°, “that some honest men 
fear that a republican government cannot 
be strong; that this Government is not 
strong enough. * * I believe this, on 
the contrary, th. strongest Government on 
ecrth. I believe it the only one, where every 
man, at the call cf the law, would fly to the 
standard of the lew, and would meet inva- 
sions of their public order as his own per- 
sonal concern. Sometimes it is said that 
man cannot be trusted with the government 
of himself. Can he then be trusted with the 
government of others? Or have we found 
angels, in the form of kings, to govern him? 
Let history answer this question.” 

When Jefferson uttered these words of 
confidence, the United States of America was 
a Nation of less than 4,000,000 souls. She 
was still at the mercy of the European bal- 
ance of power. She was, in Jefferson's words, 
“engaged in commerce with nations who feel 
power and forget right.“ She had no army 
or navy worthy of the name. Her citizens 


` were divided. She had emerged from a rev- 


olution that, though peaceful, was so bitter 
as to leave serious question as to whether 
the country would survive the contest of 
opinion, But she was, as Jefferson knew, 
“advancing rapidly to destinies beyond the 
reach of mortal eye.” And he, more clearly 
than any other, perceived that America’s 
survival and her capacity to meet her destiny 
depended not on armies or navies or material 
things but on faith. She could lose her soul 
by trying to defend it with repressive laws. 

So, at bottom, his faith rested on that 
greatest of all weapons, the Bill of Rights. 
Not fear but faith, not timidity but confi- 
dence in the justice and good sense of his 
fellow man, led him to uphold the “sacred 
principle that the will of the majority in all 
cases is to prevail; that will, to be rightful, 
must be reasonable; that the minority pos- 
sess their equal rights, which equal laws 
must protect and to violate would be op- 
pression.” 

That minority might entertain hateful 
ideas. It might possess abhorrent beliefs. 
It might claim the benefit of liberties in 
order to curb liberties. It might aim, in- 
deed, at the overthrow of the Government. 
But it possessed equal rights under equal 
laws. Therefore, declared Jefferson, “If 
there be any among us who would wish to 
dissolve this union or to change its repub- 
lican form, let them stand undisturbed as 
monuments of the safety with which error of 
opinion may be tolerated, where reason is 
left free to combat it.” Here was the most 
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exalted expression of confidence in the peo- 
ple that ever fell from the lips of a Chief 
Magistrate. 

Today we are faced with a tyranny blacker 
than any feared by Jefferson. We know that 
there are traitors in our midst. We know 
that there are some who would overthrow 
our Government and who are working fur- 
tively and despicably to achieve that end. 
Can we, now, extend to these enemies the 
protection of equal rights and equal laws? 
We have met a destiny that was far be- 
yond the wildest aspirations of the founding 
fathers. Can we in our strength extend the 
Bill of Rights to the protection of those 
whose ideas we hate when the founding 
fathers, in the days of our infancy, dared 
to do so? 

Let history, as Jefferson reminded his 
hearers in 1801, answer this question. Who 
now remembers the public leaders in 1793 
who resorted to force in order to thwart a 
hateful idea? Who now venerates the legis- 
lator who voted for the Alien and Sedition 
Acts? Who now praises the judges who im- 
prisoned those who were found guilty under 
these acts which Jefferson declared to be 
as palpably unconstitutional as if Congress 
had ordered the citizens to fall down and 
worship a golden calf? We remember and 
praise, instead, those great statesmen—Jef- 
ferson, Madison, Wythe, and others from 
Virginia—who preferred faith to force, who 
believed that the Bill of Rights extended to 
the ideas hated as well as those revered, who 
were ready to defend with their lives the 
idea that equal rights protected by equal laws 
were possessed by the misguided minority as 
well as by the enlightened majority. 

Within the past few years we have been 
told that we can no longer rely upon the 
stereotyped beliefs of the eighteenth century 
to resolve the appalling problems and con- 
flicts of the twentieth. If this is so, why, 
may we ask, are we gathered here today? 
Of what consequence is a bill of rights if 
it does not extend equally to those whom we 
hate and whose ideas we abhor? What does 
freedom mean if it does not include the right 
to argue against freedom? A bill of rights 
so conceived is another name for tyranny. 
We are not met today to venerate the concept 
and the fears that lay back of the Alien and 
Sedition Acts. We are met to venerate those 
founding fathers who were not afraid to 
permit the people a right to choice among 
ideas freely expressed, freely accessible. 

We shall praise them wisely and with un- 
derstanding if we share their faith and are 
able to recommend the principles of the Dec- 
laration of Rights to our posterity as un- 
sullied as those principles were handed down 
by them to us. But can we today say that we 
are doing so? We have been seized in a 
mounting wave of hysteria. Test oaths of in- 
creasing severity are being required of public 
servants, teachers, librarians, and others, and 
are being proposed even as a condition prec- 
edent for those about to enter professions 
or trades. Books are being banned or sup- 
pressed not because they contravene laws 
bus because of the ideas they contain. Amer- 
ican citizens may be deprived of livelihood 
or even of their liberties by ex parte pro- 
ceedings based on accusations made by 
anonymous persons. Arraigned at the bar 
of public opinion, innocent persons may now 
be required to prove themselyes not guilty. 
In many other respects, we are in danger 
of doing violence to the letter and the spirit 
of the Bill of Rights. 

The issue that is joined here is a never- 
ending one. It was faced by Pendleton, Lee, 
Mason, and others of the founding fathers 
who set in motion the events of May, June, 
and July, 1776. It was faced by those who 
opposed the Alien and Sedition Acts of 1798. 
It cannot be evaded by us. Each of us, 
bound by the overriding duties of the citi- 
zen must weigh, balance, and determine what 
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for us is the wise and just policy when the 
mighty opposites of national survival and 
the civil rights of the individual clash. Never 
in our history have they come into such 
violent conflict as in our day, and the dread- 
ful climax seems to be ahead of us. 

We cannot apply an easy formula and ob- 
tain an answer. We cannot resort to doc- 
trinaire solutions. For neither the right of 
national self-preservation nor the right of 
free speech is an absolute; both are condi- 
tioned by constitutional limitations. Sur- 
vival without individual liberty is not worth 
having; individual liberty purchased at the 
cost of national existence would be meaning- 
less. There must be a weighing and assess- 
ment of the values, constantly, unremittingly, 
now and in the long future. 

Who is to decide—the lawyer? The legis- 
lator? The judge? Until there is rebuttal 
from the profession itself, we may assume 
the lawyers agree with the leading article 
that appeared recently in its principal ve- 
hicle of expression, the Journal of the Amer- 
ican Bar Association. That article quotes 
the phrases of Jefferson’s first inaugural, in 
which a noble belief in the free and un- 
trammeled traffic in ideas is asserted: It also 
quotes Justice Holmes’ famous declaration: 
“ «* * © if there is any principle of the 
Constitution that more imperatively calls for 
attachment than any other, it is the prin- 
ciple of free thought—not free for those who 
agree with us but freedom for the thought 
that we hate.” It then concludes that “free- 
dom for the thought we hate isnot * * + 
a principle of our Constitution.” 

Eight days ago the United States Supreme 
Court, in a historic decision, agreed with this 
view. The decision upheld the constitu- 
tionality of an act of Congress aimed at sup- 
pression of the Communist Party. The de- 
cision in effect disfranchised that party. It 
specifically stated that the “conspiracy to 
organize the Communist Party and to teach 
and advocate the overthrow of the Govern- 
ment of the United States by force and vio- 
lence created a ‘clear and present danger’ 
of an attempt to overthrow the Government 
by force and violence.” 

Such conspiracy for such an end is hate- 
ful and to be reprobated by all. But to 
whom do we as responsible citizens attend in 
this matter of denying equal rights under 
equal law to all citizens? To the lawyer who 
speaks for his profession, to the legislator 
who passes the law, to the jurist who inter- 
prets it and the the Constitution? 

We as citizens possessing ultimate sover- 
eignty have a higher responsibility than the 
jurist or the legislator. For they are appar- 
ently limited and circumscribed by constitu- 
tional and legal bounds. We must decide 
the issue in our individual consciences on 
the high level of wisdom and public policy, 
and use reason and justice, courage and 
faith, as our guides, 

We shall decide in our several ways. Igno- 
rance, passion, and hatred will cloud our 
judgment at times. We shall be swept along 
by waves of hysteria and blown from our 
course by erratic storms and enthusiasms, 
But if we have faith, we can, in calmer mo- 
ments, perceive that history offers no hope 
of reward for those who fear ideas, Theirs 
is the losing side. They have no comfort 
save the cold chill of their nightly dread, 
They warm themselves under no splendid 
sun of confidence in the people’s capacity 
for self-government, 

But there are many in our day whom we 
perceive keeping the faith with Jefferson and 
Mason and Wythe. Eight days ago, Mr. Jus- 
tice Douglas delivered a dissenting opinion 
that rejected with clear common sense the 
idea that a handful of Communists could 
create such a danger to the United States 
as to justify the most extensive invasion 
yet made in the rights guaranteed by the 
first amendment. Some nations less resil- 


ient than the United States,” he declared, 
“might have to take drastic steps and jail 
these men for merely speaking their creed. 
But in America they are miserable merchants 
of unwanted ideas; their wares remain un- 
sold. The fact that their ideas are abhor- 
rent does not make them powerful.“ 

Tais much was common sense, reflecting 
a sure understanding of the American people, 
of their ideals, and of their history. For us, 
on this occasion, it is most fitting that we 
note the appeal made by the dissenting jur- 
ist to a great Virginian. “The first amend- 
ment,” Mr, Justice Douglas declared, “makes 
confidence in the common sense of our peo- 
ple and in their maturity of judgment the 
great postulate of our democracy. Its phi- 
losophy is that violence is rarely, if ever, 
stopped by denying civil liberties to those 
advocating resort to force. The first amend- 
ment reflects the philosophy of Jefferson 
‘that it is time enough for the rightful pur- 
poses of civil government for its officers to 
interfere when principles break out into overt 
acts against peace and good order.““ 

I do not need to remind this audience that 
the words quoted by the dissenting jurist are 
derived from one of the great landmarks of 
Virginia's history that still shines forth from 
her statute books—the Act for Establishing 
Religious Freedom. 

The author of this enlightened dissent 
might also have appealed to Jefferson's 
apostrophe to the Bill of Rights in his first 
inaugural: “Freedom of religion, freedom of 
the press, and freedom of person, under the 
protection of the habeas corpus—and trial 
by juries, impartially selected. These prin- 
ciples form the bright constellation which 
has gone before us and guided our steps 
through an age of revolution and reforma- 
tion. The wisdom of our sages and blood of 
our heroes have been devoted to their attain- 
ment. They should be the creed of our po- 
litical faith, the text of civic instruction, 
the touchstone by which to try the services 
of those we trust. And should we wander 
from them in moments of error or of alarm, 
let us hasten to retrace our steps, and to 
regain the road which alone leads to peace, 
liberty, and safety.” 


Know Thy Enemy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN F. SHELLEY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 28, 1951 


Mr. SHELLEY. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the great philosophers, Socrates, had as 
the keynote of his philosophy two words, 
“Know thyself.” In these times of epic 
struggle the practical slogan for this 
country might well be “Know thy enemy.” 

I am proud of the fact that my alma 
mater, the University of San Francisco, 
has taken an unprecedented step among 
higher educational institutions in this 
country and will establish this fall a 
compulsory course for upper-division 
students in the philosophy of our en- 
emy—communism. 

The University of San Francisco is 
noted for the many progressive policies 
which it has instituted and carried out. 
Its labor-management school has made 
some remarkable contributions to the 
cause of industrial peace in the local 
area and throughout the country. It 
has effectively shown that a thorough 
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understanding of the opponent's point of 
view can do much to lessen strife be- 
tween friendly enemies. I believe that 
the study of communism in America 
which the university now proposes to 
begin will go as far in demonstrating 
that a knowledge of the way in which a 
deadly enemy operates can lead to more 
effective methods of eliminating him 
from the field. 

Accompanying these remarks is a 
statement from the USF Alumnus, the 
monthly magazine published by the 
school’s alumni association, which out- 
lines the purposes of the course and the 
manner in which instruction will be car- 
ried on. I very seriously recommend 
that this trail-blazing step by the Uni- 
versity of San Francisco be followed by 
other schools throughout the country. 

The statement follows: 


“Know THY ENEMY”’—Stupy OF COMMUNISM 
Is MADE COMPULSORY FOR UPPERCLASSMEN 


Setting an unprecedented, historic move 
among the schools of the Nation, Rev. Wil- 
liam J. Dunne, S. J., president of the Uni- 
versity of San Francisco, released the an- 
nouncement on May 3 that commencing with 
the fall semester upper-division students 
will be required to take a compulsory course 
in communism. 

The course, officially known as Political 
science 140—Soviet communism in America, 
will have as its purpose a complete study of 
communism, learning what makes it go, and 
then, on the basis of that knowledge, to track 
it down and fight it all over the world, 

Prospectus of the course includes a study 
of the relationships between American com- 
munism, the Cominform, and the Soviet 
Foreign Office; tactics and strategy of Amer- 
ican Communists; their techniques of in- 
filtration and control; organization and op- 
eration of front groups; counter Soviet ac- 
tivities; loyalty and security, 

The course, first compulsory study of its 
kind in any university in the United States, 
will also offer an opportunity for advanced 
study by providing an opportunity for stu- 
dents with a satisfactory background in 
American, European, and Asiatic history to 
take a second course labeled “Political science 
190.” It will be a study of the strategy and 
tactics of modern war, but, unlike the basic 
course, it will not be compulsory, 

Both courses will be administered and 
taught by a faculty committee headed by 
Prof. Anthony T. Bouscaren, Yale graduate 
and outstanding political-science authority; 
Rev. Raymond T, Feely, S. J. academic vice 
president; Robert C. MacKenzie, professor of 
political science; and Prof. Alphonse T. Fiore, 
chairman of the political-science depart- 
ment. 

In addition to attending lectures and dely- 
ing into the university’s extensive library on 
communism, students will be required to 
submit reports and term papers based on 
first-hand investigation of Communist activi- 
ties in San Francisco. They will examine 
workings of the party line in labor, social, 
and cultural organizations that subscribe 
to Communist principles. 

“There will not be,” Professor Bouscaren 
explained, “any FBI aspects involved.” The 
chairman stated that “students, instead, will 
attend public Communist sessions to delib- 
erately listen to the party line, to learn how 
the party line operates—they will be taught 
to recognize the party line when they hear it.” 

Father Feely pointed cut that the univer- 
sity was compelled to start the course at, 
this time because of the Korean war and the 
apparent inability of returning veterans to 
understand its underlying causes. 

The philosophy and dynamics sections of 
the course will be handled by Father Feely; 
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Mr. MacKenzie will teach the geopolitics of 
communism; Bouscaren will teach Soviet ex- 
pansion and its tactics; and Fiore will ex- 
pound the global aspects involved. 

Texts will include 100 Years of Commu- 
nism, William Kintner's The Front Is Every- 
where, R. N. C. Hunt’s Theory and Practice 
of Communism, The Little Lenin Library, and 
several hundred volumes of translations from 
Marx and Lenin. 


Tribute to the Marines 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. DONALD L. JACKSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, June 30, 1951 


Mr. JACKSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing article by Hanson W. Baldwin, 
from the New York Times of June 29, 
1951: 


TRIBUTE TO THE MARINES—RECORD AS HARD- 
FIGHTING Unir RECOGNIZED By CONGRES- 
SIONAL SUPPORT FOR EXPANSION 


(By Hanson W. Baldwin) 


The Marine Corps has won another—and 
well-deserved—vote of confidence from Con- 

ess. 

This is the basic explanation of the over- 
whelming approval, first by the Senate as a 
whole and now by the House Armed Services 
Committee, of a bill authorizing an expan- 
sion of the Marine Corps and adding the 
Marine Corps Commandant to the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff as a member or consultant. 

This congressional action is a direct reac- 
tion to: (1) the magnificent record on the 
ground and in the air of the marines in 
Korea; and (2) the persistent attacks upon 
the Marine Corps by high officials inside and 
outside the Pentagon during and since the 
unification fight. 

The Marine Corps record in Korea and in 
all our history needs no embellishment; it 
speaks for itself. Past and recent history 
has demonstrated that the marines are a 
corps d'elite, disciplined, trained, and led 
to fight. 

ARMY LEARNED BY COMBAT 


The Army units now fighting in Korea have 
developed into a fine fighting outfit, but the 
fact remains they were not ready for action 
when the Korean war started and the pain- 
ful and pitiful weaknesses revealed were rem- 
edied only the hard way—by casualties and 
defeat—in action. 

The marines, on the other hand, were ready 
to fight; if they had not been we might still 
be fighting in the Pusan perimeter. The 
Air Force and the Army were not trained 
as a team a year ago, and the Air Force was 
not prepared to provide close ground support 
for the Army; the marines were. 

Many of the fundamental reforms in 
Army-Air Force air support techniques 
effected in the last year stem from the 
Marine-Navy techniques, which impressed in 
Korea many Army officers who had had no 
prior chance to observe them in action. 
But even so, after a year of war, the Air 
Force still does not match the Marine Corps 
in effectiveness in close ground support. 

The congressional action on the Marine 
Corps bill is tacit recognition of the Ma- 
rines’ combat effectiveness. 

But it also represents a determined reac- 
tion to the persistent attemptr since the 
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war to whittle down Marine Corps roles and 
strength and to the obvious bias against the 
corps that has characterized successive 
Chiefs of Staff of the Army and Air Force. 

The postwar trend was established by 
General of the Army Dwight D. Eisenhower 
when he was Chief of Staff of the Army, and 
by Gen. Carl Spaatz, then commanding 
general of the Army Air Forces. Both then 
advocated, in effect, the limitation of the 
Marine Corps to units no larger than regi- 
mental combat teams in strength and the 
reduction of the corps—in President Tru- 
man’s unwise words—to the “Navy’s police 
force.” 

TESTIMONY BY OTHERS 


Both General of the Army Omar N. Brad- 
ley, now Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, and Gen. J. Lawton Collins, Army 
Chief of Staff, have demonstrated repeatedly 
persistent bias—and sometimes ignorance— 
in their attitude toward the Marines and 
both have attempted, often behind the 
secrecy of Joint Chiefs of Staff meetings or 
in Pentagon discussions, to reduce the roles 
and the strength of the Marine Corps. 

Gen. Hoyt S. Vandenberg, Air Force Chief 
of Staff, testified this week, in opposition to 
the Marine Corps expansion bill, that it 
might be a step toward the destruction of 
the corps. 

Such testimony from such a source is 
laughable in the light of General Vanden- 
berg's record, for he—as much as any other 
one man in the Pentagon—has tried as- 
siduously to destroy the combat effective- 
ness of the Marine Corps by stripping it of 
its close-support aviation. 

These ill-advised and often ill-tempered 
actions have helped to produce their own 
reaction in the form of an unexpected back- 
fire that Congress now has built in the form 
of legislation that will not reduce—but 
enhance—the strength and prestige of the 
Marines. 


One Hundred and Thirty DP's Donate 
Blood, Recalling Nazis Just Took It 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANTONI N. SADLAK 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, June 30, 1951 
Mr. SADLAK. Mr. Speaker, the 


Hartford (Conn.) Times for June 27 
contains an item, sent specially to this 


newspaper, about 130 displaced persons 


donating blood to the Red Cross. The 
article speaks for itself; and, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I include same 
herewith: 


ONE HUNDRED AND THIRTY DP’s DONATE 
BLOOD, RECALLING Nazis Just Took IT 


Winpsork.—More than 100 pints of blood 
were contributed to the Red Cross here to- 
day by 130 Polish DP’s in the State's first 
such mass donation. 

The DP’s, all employees of the Imperial 
Agriculture Co., gave blood at the com- 
pany’s barracks here. 

Dr. Warren Silliman, blood bank chairman, 
said Red Cross personnel had trouble sur- 
mounting the language barrier. Matters 
were facilitated, he said, by the medical 
history sheets typed out in Polish. 

Most of the workers have been in this 
country less than a year. Some had been 
forced to give blood in German and Russian 
prison camps. All volunteered to give blood 
here today. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLAIR ENGLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday. June 30, 1951 


Mr. ENGLE. Mr. Speaker, the Wash- 
ington Daily News of June 29, 1951, a 
paper which has not been overly friendly 
to this administration, contains an edi- 
torial in regard to the economic control 
program which makes good sense. I 
thought that controls should have been 
put on sooner, and so stated last year. 
Furthermore, the administration of the 
controls we do have has not been as 
effective as it might have been; but, 
as the editorial points out, “If the ship 
is leaking, that does not justify a policy 
of scuttle and run.” We have to do the 
best job we can possibly do with the 
situation at hand. A weak and unwork- 
able law is in some respects worse than 
none at all, because it does not control 
inflation and adds to the confusion. The 
editorial is as follows: 

RuN-AWAYS—DANGEROUS ONES 


So far as the economic control program is 
concerned, the Truman administration has a 
run-away Congress on its hands. 

The administration is just not getting 
anywhere with its program. 

In the Senate, which batted down nearly 
every effort to tighten up the controls bill, 
the slaughter in many cases was led, ironi- 
cally, by nominal administration supporters. 

But the tragedy doesn’t lie in the fact that 
the White House is suffering another defeat.. 

Because a run-away Congress can set the 
stage for another run-away—run-away infla- 
tion. 

Up to now, the inflationary rises largely 
have been caused by the administration's 
timidity and delay in using the control law 
Congress voted last year. But if Congress 
comes up to tomorrow’s dead line with a crip. 
pled controls bill, or no controls at all, the 
inflation spiral which swirls up about the 
American people from this time on will be 
purely the creation of Congress. 

Bernard Baruch, whose advice so often has 
measured up to the national need, said it ina 
telegram yesterday to Senate and House com- 
mittees: 

“Much of our present difficulties, it is true, 
are due to the failure to act in time and with 
courage. But if the ship is leaking that does 
not justify a policy of scuttle-and-run, with 
each scrambling to protect his own profit. 

“The mistakes of the past must not be 
seized upon as an excuse for making new 
mistakes.” 

“This is no time,” said Mr. Baruch, “to leg- 
islate further inflation.” 

Yet that is precisely what Congress seems 
bent on doing. 

And in doing it, as President Truman 
pointed out in his urgent appeal yesterday, 
“the consumers in this country will take a 
beating, and our whole defense effort—our 
whole stake in the free world's security—will 
be placed in serious jeopardy.” 

The present controls law expires at mid- 
night Saturday. 

Congress cannot possibly polish off a new 
law by that deadline. In fact, the House 
isn’t even going to try it. 

So House leaders propose a 30-day exten- 
sion of the present law—giving Congress a 
chance to carry on the hassle over a new law 
with a little more light and a little less heat. 
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In the circumstances, it would be more 
useful to the country to extend the present 
law at least a full year. But if that isn’t 
in the wood, the one-month proposal of the 
House is the better of a bad bargain. 

In the words of Mr. Baruch: 

“Are we to carry through this mobilization 
fur peace under a law which treats all alike, 
or under a law which invites every pressure 
group to put selfish interests above the na- 
tional interest?” 


Security 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER E. CAPEHART 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, June 30, 1951 


Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “Security,” written by the junior 
Senator from Utah [Mr. BENNETT]. 

There being no objection, the article 

was ordered to be printed in the Rxcono, 
as follows: 
SECURITY 

If all the men and women in America, in 
Germany, Italy, China, the whole world, 
could put into a single word their greatest 
need, their greatest desire, their greatest 
dream—that one world would be “security.” 

After a generation and a half in which 
the world has fought two wars and is even 
now beset by terror, famine, cruelty, and 
suffering, it is not surprising that human 
beings everywhere wish they could wrap 
themselves in the warm cloak of security. 

Even now in our own great country, with 
all its material prosperity, men and women 
are crying out that one word—security. But 
they are crying for security without quite 
knowing what the word means. 

What is security? When is a man secure? 

There were times in history when man 
thought security was a physical thing. The 
Chinese believed it was a wall. The French 
renamed it Maginot Line. Some men today 
argue that it is an airplane, a guided missile, 
a bomb. 

History proves that these are not and 
never were security, These are just things 
behind which men sometimes hide in fear. 

No; security is not a physical object at all. 

“Well, then,” other men reply, “security 
is a law. If we could only get a law passed, 
there would be no more trouble.” 

Law, indeed! .The Medes and Persians 
passed laws “which altereth not.” Where 
are the Medes and Persians today? Where 
are their laws? No, you can’t create secu- 
rity by law, either. 

There are other men who say that secu- 
rity is money. “If we only had money, we 
would have no fear.” But money can be 
lost—and they know it in their hearts. In- 
flation lowers its value—and they fear this, 
too. No, security is not spelled out in shiny 
coins. 

“I know,” a voice chimes in. “Security is 
a contract; that’s what security is.” But 
which of us can contract to be alive to- 
morrow morning? How many contracts are 
broken? Tou won't find security in a con- 
tract. 

The most vicious definition of security 
is that which insists it comes with political 
power. Vicious, because it can affect entire 
peoples, whole nations, even the course of 
history. “Vote for me and I will take care 
of you,” promises the office seeker. But there 
are other elections, other candidates, other 


promises, other privileged people. There is 
no security in the ephemeral privileges that 
arise out of political power. Security is 
none of these things. What, then, is secu- 
rity? Who, then, is secure? 

The word itself will tell us what its mean- 
ing is. Let us spell it out, letter by letter: 

S—The first and fundamental letter dis- 
closes that security is primarily spiritual. 
Security lives in our hearts, and cannot 
come to us from material objects we may 
gather around us. Security is inside, not 
outside. 

E—The letter E“ in security stands for 
expansion—material and spiritual expansion 
through individual enterprise. 

What is security but a hope that in the 
future when you need something, it will 
be there for you? And in a world where 
the population is always expanding and 
where material needs of every man and 
woman in it are expanding, there can be 
no security without expanding production— 
more food, more clothing, more homes, more 
comforts. 

Our American enterprise economy which 
has given us more material goods than any 
people in history is expanding. It is dy- 
namic. And we must continue to expand— 
to march forward. We cannot stand still, 
lest we drift backward and carry backward 
with us the rest of the world which looks 
to us for material assistance and spiritual 
leadership. 

Even more important, expansion through 
individual enterprise applies to the inner 
security of every single individual. We 
progress by meeting challenges. We rise by 
overcoming difficulties. In the final analy- 
sis, security must be found within our- 
selves—in our own expansion—in richer, 
more meaningful lives. 

C—Stands for confidence, character, and 
courage. These noble words are the ex- 
pression of the inner strength—the spirit- 
ual strength—upon which our security must 
inevitably rest. Without these, no man can 
feel secure—no matter by what physical 
things he is surrounded. 

Un the fourth letter we find a creed for 
every American today—“Unity through un- 
derstanding.” We in America cannot hope 
for security unless first we can come to 
understand each other, see our respective 
problems, pay heed to our mutual interests. 
And then—through understanding, toler- 
ance, and sympathy—find unity in the great 
common goal of our citizenship. 

R—We have no rights without responsi- 
bilities. We Americans are free to think 
and say and do more things than anyone, 
anywhere else in the world. But because 
we have all the privileges once reserved only 
for royalty, we must be careful not to use 
them so as to impose on the privileges of 


others. Security comes with mutual consid- ` 


eration, with doing unto others as you would 
have them do unto you, with a felt responsi- 
bility for guarding the other fellow's rights. 

I—Reminds each one of us to say, “I will 
remain independent. I will be an individual 
always. I have no security without my per- 
sonal integrity.” A man who loses his self- 
respect, a man who surrenders his basic 
personal responsibilities and freedoms to 
another man, or to a government, must live 
always in fear. The man who maintains his 
personal responsibility lives secure no matter 
what happens around him. 

T—This letter can mean only one thing— 
truth. This is the sum of the whole Ameri- 
can philosophy of freedom. The truth 
makes us free. We believe in men. We be- 
lieve that man is fit to weigh the facts, to 
balance his self-interest against the inter- 
ests of others, and, finally, to emerge with the 
right decisions. Collectivism, no matter 
what brand, does not believe in man. Col- 
lectivism believes that man is not by nature 
qualified to judge for himself. Collectivism 
believes that man must be lied to, and led 
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by the nose. Thus, the greatest dedication 
in America today should be the dedication 
to the truth that lies in freedom, and the 
freedom that lies in truth. It seems that 
truth and freedom and security are truly 
synonymous. 

Y—This letter points a finger at you—all 
of us. We are the only possible architects 
of security. You—all of us—must win this 
fight for security. You—all of us—must 
build our own spiritual strength. You—all 
of us—must be enterprising and expanding. 
We must set our imaginations aflame. We 
must show initiative in making this world 
a better one for ourselves and others. We 
must base our American strength and energy 
upon a solid foundation of courage—back 
up that strength, that energy, with the mu- 
tual understanding that brings unity—tem- 
per that same strength and energy with a 
felt responsibility for protecting the rights 
of others. Meanwhile, each of us must think 
independently. We must weigh all the given 
facts against the touchstone of truth, so 
that we can reject all lies aimed at enslaving 
us. And then, having found security, real 
security, for ourselves, we will be able to 
provide the leadership to help others up 
the same arduous path. Then a United 
States, strong in spirit, will bring to the 
waiting world its proven message and its 
much-needed leadership. 


Point 4 Application 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE MEADER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, June 30, 1951 


Mr. MEADER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orD, I include the following editorial from 
the Saginaw (Mich.) News of June 21, 
1951: 2 

POINT 4 APPLICATION 


For a freshman member of the minority 
party, Representative GEORGE MEADER, of the 
Second Michigan District, is attracting more 
than a little attention in Washington and 
laying the foundation for some constructive 
legislation in the future, if the ranks of the 
Tair Deal spenders are further reduced. 

His latest contribution is a bill to create 
a study commission to survey the point 4 
program for helping underdeveloped and un- 
derprivileged areas of the world, with the 
view of doing it more through the private 
enterprise system, less through Federal Gov- 
ernment hand-outs all over the globe. 

With the present complexion of Congress, 
it is not likely Representative Meraner will 
ge. very far immediately with this bill. 

But with growing dissatisfaction over the 
administration’s attempts to hide point 4 
money in both military and economic aid for 
foreign nations, there is a chance some of 
the principles of the bill may be felt before 
final action is taken on the $8,500,000,000 
which President Truman has asked for his 
omnibus foreign aid purposes. 

Development of underdeveloped areas of 
the world has never been opposed by pri- 
vate enterprise in this country. In many in- 
stances, it isn't too popular with the people 
of the underdeveloped areas themselves, who 
like their own old-fashioned methods of do- 
ing things and are skeptical of new ideas 
brought from abroad. 

In those countries which really desire im- 
provement in their agriculture, their indus- 
try, their health, and their utilization of 
natural resources and which provide the 
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proper political climate in which foreign 
investments can flourish, the job can be done 
better by private enterprise methods than by 
Government agencies whose principal inter- 
est is perpetuating their own jobs and spend- 
ing Uncle Sam's money. 


The Nation Has a Birthday 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANTONI N. SADLAK 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, June 30, 1951 


Mr. SADLAK. Mr. Speaker, this 
morning I received the regular weekly 
issue of the Rockville (Conn.) Leader, 
printed on Thursdays, which contains 
an excellent editorial concerning the one 
hundred and seventy-fifth anniversary 
of the Declaration of Independence 
which will be celebrated on July 4. Un- 
der leave to extend my remarks, I include 
the following editorial entitled “The 
Nation Has a Birthday”: 

Tue Nation Has A BIRTHDAY 


July 4 is perhaps the most completely 
American of all our holidays, for it is on that 
day that we celebrate the independence of 
the United States. For the present genera- 
tion it should matter little whether they can 
claim descent from the founding fathers or 
whether their ancestors or, indeed, they 
themselves have been recent arrivals. The 
important thing is for us as Americans to 
possess a deep and abiding sense of appre- 
ciation, not only to those heroes of the 
Revolution who first won us our independ- 
ence, but to all those men and women who, 
in peace or in war,-have contributed toward 
the strengthening and maintaining of our 
freedom. 

This year marks the one hundred and 
seventy-fifth anniversary of the signing of 
the historic Declaration of Independence in 
Philadelphia on July 4, 1776. It is right that 
we should celebrate this and give some 
thought to what these years have meant to 
this Nation. From those Thirteen Colonies 
with a relatively small population has come 
a great industrial Nation, the leader of the 
free world in its fight against totalitarian 
ideologies of every description. 

Until almost the beginning of the twen- 
tieth century, we as a nation were very 
largely concerned with our own internal af- 
fairs. We had adopted a Constitution which 
was something new in government, and which 
the rest of the world looked upon as an ex- 
periment. It was up to us to prove that 
within the framework of this Constitution 
we could govern ourselves and prosper. The 
fact that this Constitution has endured with 
relatively few amendments is a living testi- 
mony to the foresight of those men who were 
responsible for its formulation and its adop- 
tion. 

The nineteenth century was for us a period 
of growth and expansion. Our frontiers were 
pushed westward until we reached from our 
boundaries extended from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific Oceans and from Canada to the 
Gulf of Mexico. Our population grew, at 
first gradually, and then by leaps and bounds 
as the peoples of Western Europe came to 
recognize the opportunities we offered and 
emigrated here to take advantage of them. 
They brought with them cultures and cus- 
toms which differed from those of colonial 
days which were largely Anglo-Saxon. All 
these, mixed together in the great melting pot 


which is the United States, contributed to- 
ward making us what we are today. 

No country in the world has ever made 
the industrial progress that we have made. 
It was here that the production line method 
was developed which has made us the “ar- 
senal for democracy.“ It is generally con- 
ceded th..t today it is our industrial poten- 
tial which our Communist foes fear even 
more than our military strength. 

We have put machinery to work for us on 
our farms, which has greatly increased the 
acreage under production and has made pos- 
sible a production so great that we have 
been able to share with other countries less 
fortunate. We have made desert places fer- 
tile ground through great irrigation projects, 
for the benefit of all. 

Our progress has not been entirely on a 
material plane. Our educational system has 
grown and improved both in quality and 
quantity. Our appreciation for what is good 
in music, literature, and art has increased, 
We have made progress toward a better un- 
derstanding between the people of different 
races and religions which make up this coun- 
try, although the desired goal in this respect 
has not yet been reached. 

With the coming of the twentieth century 
we found that our horizons were broaden- 
ing to include the international as well as 
the national scene. Although we are prob- 
ably more able to supply our own needs than 
any other nation in the world, we have 
learned that we are not entirely self-suffi- 
cient. 
other country in these days when distances 
which separate us have come to mean so 
little cannot fail to affect us also, and so 
we have become interested in helping make 
the whole world a better place. 

We have come a long way in 175 years, 
We should be able to make a great deal more 
progress in the years ahend provided we are 
permitted to use the scientific discoveries 
of recent years for the benefit of mankind 
rather than for self-destruction. On this 
birthday of our independence, with pride in 
our past and confidence in our future, we 
should dedicate ourselves anew to defending 
our own freedom and that of all freedom- 
loving people. 


The United Nations 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE D. AIKEN 


OF VERMONT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, June 30, 1951 


Mr. AIKEN, Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
by Hon. Warren R. Austin, United States 
Ambassador to the United Nations, at 
Harvard University, on June 21, 1951. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

My Vermont heritage is not restricted in- 
formation. The Green Mountains, our lakes 
and shining rivers were my childhood’s first 
Book of Genesis. 

They continue to manifest to me the power 
and glory of God's handiwork. The sturdy 
inhabitants of those mountains, ever recur- 
ring to their unique history, and replenish- 
ing the torch of liberty, participate in and 
give serenity and courage to any public 
service. 

For us Vermonters, Harvard, as a world 
institution of learning, and as a center of 


We know, too, that what affects an- 
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civic culture, and leadership in New England, 
is in fact a keeper of the sacred fire. 

You will therefore understand why I shall 
always cherish association with the noble 
company that Harvard unites. I think of 
Agassiz, James, and Kittredge; of Langdell 
and Pound. 

The deeds of the master teacher opening 
up worlds of knowledge and setting stand- 
ards of honesty in method, have richly en- 
dowed life in America. Never have these 
qualities been more greatly needed than they 
are today. 

This is a century of ferment and revolu- 
tion. It poses a question that will exact 
thought and diligence of every member of 
this company of graduates whatever his tal- 
ents or pursuits. Of some, it may demand 
their lives. The only simplicity of the ques- 
tion is its brevity: 

Can man survive? 

His danger is modern war with its weapons 
of mass destruction. But that is only part 
of the danger. The physical threat of the 
police state is great and it is recognized. 

But there are equally great dangers to the 
free way of life, such as racial discriminations 
and class distinctions, limitations on schol- 
arly inquiry, and substitution of trial by 
accusation for trial by courts of justice. 

Man, an individual with dignity, with as- 
pirations, with righteousness, and with hon- 
or, can be infected and destroyed by almost 
unconscious compromises with totalitarian- 
ism as well as by totalitarian agression. 

Survival means more than continuing the 
Physical processes of life. It means the co- 
operative living together of freemen in a 
growing community of free nations that has 
as its vision the association of all men in a 
free world. 

The concept of man that I would keep 
before you was referred to here in Cam- 
bridge 114 years ago by Emerson when he 
said: 

“You must take the whole society to find 
the whole man. Man is not a farmer, a pro- 
fessor, or an engineer, but he is all. Man 
is priest and scholar and statesman and 
producer and soldier.” 

Will the human family pursue the ideal 
pictured by Emerson? 

I also point to the ideal pictured by Peri- 
cles. In his funeral oration he said: 

“We consider a man who takes no inter- 
est in the state not as harmless, but as use- 
less; and although only a few may originate 
a policy, we are all able to judge it. We do 
not look upon discussion as a stumbling 
block in the way of political action, but as 
an ‘indispensable preliminary to any wise 
action at all. We believe that happiness is 
the fruit of wisdom, and wisdom of valor, 
and we do not shrink from the danger of 
war.” 

Here is a timeless statement of how men 
ought to live and work together in relation- 
ship of mutual responsibility. 

Here is a description of open society— 
open to change, open to ideals, and open to 
opportunities for each individual, according 
to his talents. 

The open society is the essence of a great 
university such as Harvard, of a great coun- 
try such as the United States, and of a vol- 
untary association for peace such as the 
United Nations. 

An open society is not measured by size. 
Its quality of openness consists of its ca- 
pacity for change and growth as a result of 
its members’ thoughts and actions. In con- 
trast, the closed society imprisons the in- 
dividual by its doctrines, which are not to be 
criticized, not to be changed. 

The United Nations, like the United 
States, is an open society. It is a free asso- 
ciation of members of the international 
community. It relies upon voluntary coop- 
eration. Its strength depends upon the de- 
gree to which members guide their conduct 
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and develop institutions and methods in ac- 
cord with fundamental principles, justice, 
tolerance, self-discipline, self-help, and mu- 
tual aid. 

Real leadership in the world community 
‘requires the vital reciprocation of the lead- 
er. He who would drive or dominate the un- 
willing will never lead the free. 

These truths have manifested their power 
during the short experience in unity and 
cooperation through the United Nations. 

The United Nations is the best means we 
have for frequent recurrence to those fun- 
damental principles that have been found 
necessary to keep the free world strong, 
united, and cooperative. Therein the United 
States finds allies. 

The need of the United States for allies 
does not spring from sentiment. It rises out 
of practical considerations of geography, 
economics, politics, and the political arith- 
metic of population. 

The United States is the richest nation on 
earth, but its people are only 6 percent of the 
world’s population. 

The free world must be powerful if its pur- 
suit of peace and prevention of war are to be 
successful. Preservation of unity among a 
great number of members is always a major 
objective. 

Day after day the open society of the 
United Nations renders judgments by votes 
that range from 40 to 50 on one side to 5 on 
the other. The margin was not so big 5 years 
ago. It would not be so big today if nations 
were forced to choose between the United 
States and the Soviet Union in a struggle 
for power. 

It is big because the United States in lead- 
ership conforms action to principle. It 
would shrink—and does shrink—the moment 
action departs from commonly accepted 
principle. 

To seek and to weigh the views of others 
does not reflect weakness. This process is 
the source and the manifestation of the 
strength of the open society. It is not ex- 
pected that all people will think the same 
way at the same time. 

Reconciliation of differing views, not dis- 
gust or anger at them, is the task of leader- 
ship in the open society. Leadership con- 
fesses its failure the moment it decides to 
go it alone. 2 

At this hour in history we Americans are 
particularly sensitive to the responsibilities 
of leadership in the open society. The lives 
of thousands of young men from 20 coun- 
tries have been placed directly in our hands, 
others will be joining them. And whether 
the number from a given country is a hun- 
dred or a hundred thousand, the commit- 
ment to our leadership is the same. It is an 
expression of faith in us to which we respond 
with humility rather than a sense of infal- 
libility. We justify the trust by taking the 
calculated risks for peace before engaging in 
the calculated risks of war. 

One of the clearest advances in man’s 
struggle for survival occurred a year ago. 
The response—the free, voluntary spontane- 
ous response by 53 nations—to Communist 
aggression in Korea was a positive expression 
of man's will to survive. 

The vital human characteristic which en- 
thusiastically caused the action was the 
spirit of the whole man. It was not the 
letter of the Charter. 

The Security Council had failed to perform 
its primary duty to initiate agreements for 
Peace forces. There were no such U. N. forces, 
All that could be done was to recommend, 
not to order. 

The response was & triumph of higher 
ethics. This was indeed obedience to the 
unenforceable, This brilliant chapter in the 


history of man gives promise of much more 
than survival 


What was involved? Geographically a re- 
mote peninsula about the size of Idaho. But 
geography was a small element in the deci- 
sion of the 53 nations. 

What was really at stake was the system 
of collective security that the peoples of the 
United Nations had agreed to be essential to 
survival. 

The issue was not a new one. It had risen 
before in such places as Manchuria and 
Ethiopia. But this time men met the chal- 
lenge. The will to support the principle was 
alive. The spirit to defend the ideal now 
carries the blue banner in Korea. 

Nothing that has happened since, nothing 
that is likely to happen in the future, can 
dim the historic fact of this manifestation 
of man’s will. Even if the United Nations 
forces had been pushed into the sea, the sig- 
nificance of the free world's response would 
have remained a moral power in the char- 
acter of the whole man. 

The successful organization and conduct 
of collective action in defense of the United 
Nations system transcends in importance the 
particular geographic line along which the 
fighting may be brought to a halt. Concen- 
tration on geography and neglect of the 
moral, political, and spiritual significance of 
the collective action would overlook the vic- 
tory that man has won in his quest for 
survival. 

A year ago there were those who said the 
United Nations was grinding toa stop. Argu- 
ments were heard that the Soviet Union, 

shaving failed to kill the United Nations by 
using the veto, was paralyzing it by boycott. 
These arguments were wrong as shown by 
Korea. 

With the resiliency and resourcefulness of 
the open society, the United Nations met the 
challenge of last June 25. It has advanced 
to develop and strengthen its institutional 
procedures. Constitutional concepts have 
been inaugurated by increasing the powers 
of the General Assembly. It is in the Gen- 
eral Assembly, where each nation is a sover- 
eign equal, where the powers are limited to 
recommendation that the potency of man’s 
will determines achievement. 

Every institution in society exists, at least 
in part, because of man’s imperfections. 
Some of these imperfections are built into 
his institutions and many are expressed in 
them. This makes the institutions all the 
more necessary; through them man works, 
under the guidance of God, toward the per- 
fection which alone is invulnerable. 

Thus the imperfections disclosed in the 
Security Council guided the free members 
of the United Nations to improvement 
through the now famous General Assembly 
resolutions entitled, “Peace Through Deeds 
and Uniting for Peace.” 

These and other resolutions, not subject to 
veto, have established the moral obligation 
of all for one and one for all in case of 
aggression by any state upon another state. 

They have initiated new methods of pro- 
viding peace forces, so that action may be 
taken promptly and effectively. 

I emphasize that these improvements de- 
pend on the will of the member states. They 
are not mandatory. They are purely volun- 
tary as are the efforts to repel aggression 
and restore peace now being carried on in 
Korea, 

I have stressed dependence on the capa- 
bilities of men because it is through indi- 
viduals working together that all the achieve- 
ment of the past occurred, and of the future 
will occur. 

Similar emphasis has been given by the 
Ford Foundation. After 2 years of considera- 
tion the Ford Foundation has decided to 
direct its attention to acquiring more knowl- 
edge of man, and of the ways in which men 
can live together in a complex and ever- 
changing world. 
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One of the five areas of action, which the 
committee of the foundation concluded to 
support, includes significant contributions 
to world peace, such as the improvement and 
strengthening of the United Nations. 

In congratulating you men of Harvard, I 
try to call attention to the conditions of our 
world, which have a special challenge to us 
all. I observe that for our new problems 
God has given us corresponding talents. 

Each of us has also been graced with the 
vision splendid of a free association of all 
men in the blessings of liberty. 

The future is in our hands. We will have 
as good a world as we are willing to make. 
It will be as good as we deserve. We under- 
stand and face our dangers unafraid. 

Each one of us, earnest and sincere, part 
of the whole man, will Keep the high ob- 
jective before him and participate actively in 
the growing community of free people. 

His generation will increase in wisdom and 
grow in stature. 


Why Not Get the Facts on the China 
Lobby? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CLAIR ENGLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, June 30, 1951 


Mr. ENGLE. Mr. Speaker, the at- 
tached editorial appearing recently in 
the Washington Post indicates the in- 
fluence and ramifications of the so- 
called China lobby. Where there is so 
much smoke, there must be some fire. 
It would be beneficial, it seems to me, 
for everyone concerned to get the facts 
in regard to this so-called lobby out in 
the open. The hearings in the Senate 
on the MacArthur matter have closed 
without any substantial information on 
the China lobby. I have introduced a 
resolution calling for the appointment of 
a select committee to make the investi- 
gation. I trust that this resolution will 
be given the favorable attention of the 
House: The editorial referred to is as 
follows: : 


THAT CHINA LOBBY 


Mention of the China lobby around the 
Government agencies is beginning to cause 
eyebrows to be raised in the manner of Rip 
Van Winkle. It is to be hoped that this 
does not portend a lack of interest in the 
President’s request. Mr. Truman has or- 
dered all agencies to get busy and dig out 
any data they may have on lobbyists for 
Chiang Kai-shek and turn them over to the 
Russell committee. The committee will 
then decide whether the material is promis- 
irg enough to warrant the investigation that 
Senators BRIEN MCMAHON and WAYNE MORSE 
have called for. 

Most of the information, as the Senators 
indicated, is available in the Treasury De- 
partment. Where did all the money go that 
has been voted for Chiang Kai-shek during 
and after the war? For most of the money 
no accounting was asked—an extraordinary 
procedure. Lend-lease, the gold loan, 
UNRRA, surplus property, the $125,000,000 
in 1948, the current disbursements—it has 
been an endless flow. You would think that 
Chiang was our principal as he is our favored 
ally. Some feel, in view of Chiang's present 
situation, that China has been a gigantic 
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rat hole. However, the suspicion has been 
generated that some of the funds bypassed 
the rat hole in a U-turn back to America, 
for use in pressing for more funds and in 
propagande work. Big shots in the China 
lobby are Alfred Kohlberg (who seems, how- 
ever, to have devoted a great deal of his 
own private fortune to this kind of lobby- 
ing) and William J, Goodwin, a former 
Coughlinite. The iceberg showed its con- 
tours during the Tydings hearings when the 
material used by Senator MCCARTHY was 
traced to the China lobby. His name-calling 
was perhaps original, but the China lobby- 
ists had been hard at work at the same 
smearing campaign long before McCartHy 
started. 

The ramifications of the lobby are said 
to be widespread through the Government 
agencies, if not directly, then through per- 
sonal relations with former officials who have 
friendly contacts with the lobby. In the 
State Department there is the Secretary of 
State’s own special assistant William D. 
Pawley. Mr. Pawley did a splendid job in 
connection with the wheat loan to India. 
But, mainly, he seems to be engaged in 
proselytizing Chiang’s cause with great de- 
votion, even to the extent of thinking that 
those who don’t agree with him must be 
Communists. There must be some sym- 
pathizers in the Treasury. Here is a sign 
that came to our notice a while ago. A 
letter sent by Alfred Kohlberg to a writer 
informed him that a reply would be appre- 
ciated as to why the writer was receiving 
funds from a named Chinese. The writer 
promptly replied that the information would 
be gladly supplied in return for the name 
of the informant. No reply. It happened 
that this person had been asked by a Chinese 
houseboy he had employed abroad whether 
the houseboy could transfer the few dollars 
he had in this country to the account of 
the writer's wife for safekeeping. The 
office handling such transactions in the 
Treasury must be very small, but Alfred 
Kohlberg or one of his helpers seemed to 
have a pipeline somewhere in its vicinity. 
It is this kind of pervasive influence which 
seems to present difficulties even in the 
initial task of producing a case for inves- 
tigation. 

If true, this would be a strange irony, 
indeed. The China lobby is the chief nour- 
isher of McCarthyism. It has aided the 
lobby in traducing the pillars of the Tru- 
man administration, as well as minor officials 
of Government. Yet the feeling is that 
within the administration itself, or fanning 
out from it, the lobby is suspected of having 
not only contacts for information, but also 
protection. The President, it seems to us, 
ought to put the responsibility upon a mem- 
ber of his own staff to see that the agencies 
come across, and without any foot dragging. 


Looking for Another Battlefield? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 20, 1951 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, when Iran threatened to seize 
and nationalize the Anglo-Iranian oil 
industry which the British Government 
and its citizens practically own and op- 
erate, though they have nationalized 
many of their own industries, the Brit- 


ish protested. Iranians ignored the pro- 
test, took over the oil fields and the 
industry. 

Britain appealed to the International 
Court of Justice at The Hague. She 
then sent the heavily armed cruiser 
Mauritius to Iran, accompanied by the 
announcement that it planned action 
on short notice if Iran fails to protect 
British lives pending the settlement of 
the dispute. Loaded with tanks and 
tank crews, the British ship Messina also 
went to the scene. 

Britain is a deciding factor in the U. N. 
organization. If the judicial branch of 
the United Nations decides in favor of 
Britain and follows that decision with 
another, as it did in Korea, that the 
Iranians are the aggressors and should be 
forced to return the industry to Britain 
and her citizens, the next logical step will 
be for U. N. to call upon its members to 
furnish the armed forces to make its 
order effective, just as it did in Korea. 

Who will furnish the ships, the planes, 
and the men if Iran resists? In this in- 
stance, undoubtedly Great Britain, be- 
cause it is primarily involved, will be the 
first on the scene and, presumably, con- 
tribute the major portion of the forces 
needed. 

If Russia, which seems to be backing 
Iran—as it backed the Communists in 
Korea—either directly or through its 
satellite nations, steps into the fight, we 
will have anothcr full-sized war pending, 
Then the United States of America will, 
once more, be called upon to conscript 
its youth to fight, suffer, and many of 
them die on foreign soil, to again protect 
the commercial interests of a country 
other than our own. 

That this war is on the horizon, that 
the United States is once again to make 
the principal sacrifice at an order of the 
U. N., is evident from the statement of 
Secretary of State Acheson on Tuesday, 
June 26, when he warned Congress of a 
possible disaster in Iran. Acheson, 
who aided in involving us in war in 
Korea, made his statement to the House 
Committee on Foreign Affairs when he 
appeared before it asking for $8,500,000,- 
000 for foreign and military aid. That 
sum is needed, he said, even though the 
fighting in Korea ends. 

The Congress is increasing the taxes 
of the American people. It is voting 
billions of dollars for foreign aid. It is 
voting and spending billions upon bil- 
lions of dollars for national defense be- 
cause, and only because, we became and 
continue to be a member of U. N., which 
too many sincere, loyal American people 
thought was the gateway to world peace, 
the end of war. 

The record justifies—does it not—the 
conclusion that this Nation of ours under 
the leadership of the internationalists, 
who use political pressure and millions 
of dollars’ worth of propaganda, is fol- 
lowing the broad and the easy road to 
national destruction and that every mile- 
stone along the way is marked by the 
grave of an American boy. 

In years gone by, it was the proud 
boast of the British Empire that the sun 
never went down on the British flag. 
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Today, because we have followed the 
philosophy of the internationalists—and 
I am not questioning their motives—it 
may be truthfully said that the shadows 
never fail to darken the grave of an 
American boy as the sun goes down below 
the western horizon. 


Rioting in Egypt 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK | 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, June 30, 1951 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, many of 
us have warned that the Near East is a 
tinderbox for internal Communist sub- 
version in the Arab countries or external 
Communist aggression. We have urged 
the need for economic unification of the 
Near East, the conclusion of peace be- 
tween the Arab states and Israel, urgent 
attention to reform of the injustices of 
absentee landlordism and drastic im- 
provement of the abysmally low condi- 
ticns of health, education, sanitation, 
and food and industrial production. 
The appended editorial from the New 
York Times of Saturday, June 30, 1951, 
calls attention to the growing aggrava- 
tion of these problems due to the failure 
to give adequate leadership to the Arab 
propies in seeking remedies for their 

8. 

RIOTING IN EGYPT 


In northern Egypt an event occurred a few 
days ago which is symptomatic of basic 
major ills, Thousands of peasants attacked 
& large estate, battling against police and 
estate workers for several hours, with the re- 
sult that one person died and a number 
were wounded. Whatever the immediate 
cause, it is clear that bitterness and anger 
moved the attackers. 

Why there should be discontent and desire 
for change among peasants in Egypt—and 
similarly throughout much of the surround- 
ing area too—is plain from any study of the 
land-tenure system there. In 1939 roughly 
95 percent of all Egyptian landowners owned 
less than 5 acres each, their total land being 
only one-third the privately owned land. At 
the other extreme 13,000 landowners—about 
one-quarter of 1 percent of all owners—had 
more than 50 acres each. They owned in 
total much more land than all the 2,323,000 
peasants at the lower end of the scale. Here 
is a clear picture of the poverty of the great 
majority side by side with relative wealth 
for a few, a picture made worse by the fact 
that the largest landowners are often absen- 
tees using tenants who must pay excessively 
high rent. 

This pattern is not confined to Egypt, but 
is to be found over a large area of the Near 
East. Here is the fundamental problem in 
this vast area, whose people are growing 
restive and demanding a greater share of the 
wealth they produce. The Governments 
which countenance this abysmal social and 
economic inequality are simply ignoring the 
handwriting on the wall. If they will not 
help realization of the needed reforms vol- 
untarily there are those individuals and na- 
tions all too willing to produce turmoil by 
leading the people in revolutionary action to 
change the inequitable order of things, 
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Wall Street Internationalists Pulling the 
Strings 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 15, 1951 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, once again, Wall Streeters, in- 
ternationalists who seem to enjoy life 
only when they bask in the sunshine of 
approval emanating from Europe's 
profiteers and power-mad politicians, are 
selling America short. They are dan- 
gling before the voters of America an- 
other candidate for the Presidency. 

This time, smiling General Eisen- 
hower—read his book Crusade in Europe 
and the book of his WAC chauffeur 
Eisenhower Was My Boss—who appar- 
ently has not yet decided whether he is a 
Republican or a Democrat, and whose 
platform seems to be, I want to be 
President,” is their candidate. They 
seem to think he is enough of an inter- 
nationalist that their policy of profiting 
by involvement in foreign affairs, will 
continue. 

Four times Roosevelt’s smile, his per- 
sonality, his promises won for them. 
Then they won with Truman, a member 
of the corrupt Pendergast political 
machine. But when they win, the 
country loses. 

Each time, they selected the candidate 
for the Republicans who, they thought, 
would serve their interests as well as 
would the Democratic nominee. 

As a result of their political maneuver- 
ing we had World War II. We are in 
world war III. More than a million 
Americans lost their lives and, appar- 
ently, we are on the verge of fighting an- 
other battle in Iran. 

The Wall Street profiteers and inter- 
nationalists are neither Republicans nor 
Democrats. They are for themselves and 
their bank accounts. They are past mas- 
ters at the art of pulling strings, ma- 
nipulating political conventions. They 
set the stage for the four-time nomina- 
tion of Franklin D. Roosevelt; they se- 
lected Mr. Truman. Having, for them, 
a safe candidate on the Democratic 
ticket, so as to create a situation where 
“heads they win, tails we lose,” they 
nominated Mr. Willkie. Remember how 
the banking interests, manipulated from 
New York’s financial center, all over the 
country supported him? They twice 
nominated Tom Dewey and then at each 
presidential election, having for them a 
safe man on both tickets, went to bat 
for Roosevelt and Truman against 
Willkie and Dewey. They do not go to 
war; they do not pay the taxes. They 
sent your sons to war; they let you pay 
the taxes. 

Now they are at it again. They will 
dictate the nomination on the Demo- 
cratic ticket. They hope to continue to 
dictate the nomination of the Republican 
presidential candidate. 

It is reported that General Eisenhower 
seems to feel he is so indispensable that 


he should be nominated by both parties. 
But the Wall Street profiteers and inter- 
nationalists are not worried. If they 
name the candidates on both tickets, 
they will then be in control of the situa- 
tion and they will pick the man who will 
serve their interests best. And he, unless 
the Americar people are aware of what 
is going on, will be elected. 

Yes, General Eisenhower, now in Eu- 
rope consulting with the heads of for- 
eign governments—not the people, the 
cannon fodder of those governments— 
is their candidate. Under his wing as 
President, whether Democrat or Republi- 
can, the fiag of the Republic, the Stars 
and Stripes, might be given a permanent 
place under the flag of U. N. 

Years ago the then Democratic lead- 
ership sought political power with the 
cry that Wall Street interests were in 
control of the Republican Party and the 
Federal Government. The Democrats 
then proclaimed themselves as being pro- 
gressives and champions of the under 
dog. No doubt that in years gone by in- 
dividuals and groups, powerful finan- 
cially, exercised undue power in our 
Federal Government. Current events 
seem to demonstrate the truth of the 
old adage that the “wicked are always 
with us.” 

The left wingers, the New Fair Dealers, 
have taken over the organization of the 
Democratic Party and the Wall Streeters 
want to cbtain and retain control of the 
Republican Party. 

Wall Streeters may be defined as that 
group—not necessarily confined to New 
York—made up of individuals, some of 
whom are greedy and selfish, who would 
sell their souls and the independence of 
our country for financial gain or a posi- 
tion of power. They are aided and 
abetted by internationalists and so-called 
do-gooders. Some of this latter outfit 
are the hired, paid, though undisclosed, 
representatives of foreign governments. 
Others are sincere, charitable, kind in- 
dividuals who, closing their eyes to ex- 
perience, being overly trustful, believe 
that the world’s troubles can be solved 
by an international over-all organiza- 
tion. They are the successors of the 
League of Nations advocates. They are 
the present one-worlders who travel 
under various names. All have a com- 
mon purpose, which is, bluntly stated, 
to surrender the independence of the 
United States of America to an inter- 
national group. 

Not a few of those who serve the in- 
terests of other governments are bankers, 
industrial tycoons, lawyers of wealth and 
influence. Many of the latter belong to 
firms which are retained by and which 
draw down millions of dollars in fees for 
representing foreign governments, not 
only in the courts, not only before the 
State Department, but in the Halls of 
Congress. Secretary of State Acheson, 
a Democrat, and his assistant, Dulles, a 
Republican, were formerly connected— 
and presumably profited financially by 
such connection—with firms which rep- 
resented foreign governments. Now the 
two are in a position and they are en- 
gaged in promoting what many of us 
consider the interests of countries other 
than their own. 
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And many Republican Party members 
during the last few years, have voted for 
the Wall Streeters’ candidate. Perhaps 
these gentlemen have contributed sub- 
stantial sums to the party. As to that, 
I have no knowledge. One thing, how- 
ever, is certain. They have all too often 
picked the presidential candidates of 
that party. 

They were behind Wendell Willkie and 
he gloriously led us to political disaster. 
Twice they gave us Tom Dewey and on 
each occasion he, a one-time aggressive 
and successful fighter against vice and 
machine politics in New York, became a 
lamb, dolled up, exhibited to the people 
in a political vacuum. The Wall Street- 
ers had their way, their manipulations 
four times gave us an internationalist as 
President. Then, in no way fastidious, 
in their choosing, they gave us a member 
of the politically corrupt Pendergast 
machine as President. 

Today they have picked Dwight Eisen- 
hower as the candidate of the Republi- 
can Party in 1952. Much money is be- 
ing spent for the propaganda which pro- 
motes him. Eisenhower seemingly has 
no political views of any kind. He is 
neither a Republican nor a Democrat. 
Apparently, he is an internationalist and 
his platform might be stated in one sen- 
tence: “He wants to be President.” 

Unless the American people awaken 
to th2 situation which now confronts 
them, Wall Street and the internation- 
alists operating principally from New 
York, as well as from the eastern sea- 
board will give us another President who 
will sacrifice the prosperity, the liberty, 
the freedom of our people, the independ- 
ence of our Republic in carrying out 
a program which will give high positions, 
great power in world affairs and make 
fabulously wealthy members of a small 
group, who seemingly are guided by am- 
bition, would sacrifice not only the wel- 
fare of our people but the security of the 
Republic for their personal aggrandize- 
ment. 


Roll-Back of Beef-Cattle Prices 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFFORD R. HOPE 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, June 30, 1951 


Mr. HOPE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the ReEcorp, I 
include the following statement made by 
Hon. Haroun D. Cootey, chairman of the 
House Committee on Agriculture, before 
the Banking and Currency Committee of 
the House: 


Mr. Chairman and gontlemen of the com- 
mittee, the House Committee on Agriculture, 
after conducting extensive hearings with 
regard to the orders of the Office of Price 
Stabilization on beef and cattle prices, and 
after according an opportunity to all inter- 
ested persons to be heard, and after hearing 
numerous witnesses, and after receiving an 
abundance of testimony made certain find- 
ings of fact, and upon such findings of fact, 
the committee concluded that in the inter- 
ests of both consumers and producers the 
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roll-back orders should be rescinded 
immediately. 

The committee’s findings of fact were as 
follows: 

1. There is an urgent need for beef to meet 
the unprecedented consumer demand. 

2, The order is not calculated to bring 
about an increase in production. On the 
contrary, such orders will result in an im- 
mediate reduction in the amount of beef 
produced for market. 

8. Roll-back orders have already resulted 
in a shortage of beef available to consumers 
through legitimate channels of trade. 

4. The supply and distribution situation 
created by such orders will lead to con- 
sumer rationing, more Government controls, 
and rapid expansion of black markets. 

5. The roll-back order of May 20, 1951, is 
not designed to reduce the cost of beef to the 
consumer but to restore the margins and 
profits of packers, processors, and distribu- 
tors. The retail selling price which the or- 
der puts into effect will actually authorize 
increases in consumer costs of many retail 
cuts of beef. 

6. Notwithstanding the fact that the roll- 
back orders were designed for the purpose 
of restoring margins and profits of packers, 
processors, and handlers, these groups are 
opposed to the order. 

7. Instead of aiding the packers, proces- 
sors, and handlers, the orders make it almost 
impossible for them to operate in compli- 
ance with OPS regulations, and the net re- 
sult has been a decrease in the slaughter- 
ing of beef cattle, the closing down or 
serious curtailment of many packing plants, 
and the laying off of thousands of wage earn- 
ers in such plants. 

8. While the Office of Price Stabilization 
created an advisory committee of cattle pro- 
ducers, the committee was not at any time 
consulted or afforded an opportunity to ex- 
press its views concerning roll-back orders 
which were issued. 

9. Producers of beef and their representa- 
tives were led to believe by Government offi- 
cials that cattle prices would not be rolled 
back beyond the levels of January 25, 1951. 

10. The roll-back orders will result in an 
actual, substantial, and unjustified loss to 
farmers who, believing that no roll-back 
orders would be issued, have purchased cat- 
tle during the past few months to put on 
pasture or into feed lots. 

11. The evidence, information, and data 
considered by the Office of Price Stabiliza- 
tion, as disclosed to the committee, were 
wholly inadequate to warrant or to justify 
the issuance of the orders. 

In summary, the committee finds that 
the issuance by the Office of Price Stabiliza- 
tion of orders affecting the beef cattle indus- 
try was unwarranted and unjustified. Such 
action was taken without adequate consid- 
. eration of the factors involved. Such orders 
will not result in any benefit to producers, 
packers, handlers, or consumers. Such orders 
are unfair to farmers who have purchased 
beef cattle since January 25, 1951, in reliance 
upon the assurances of Government Officials 
that there would be no roll-back in price 
beyond that date. Such orders will discour- 
age the production of beef, result in short- 
ages, and create black markets and result in 
the necessity for rationing and in artificially 
stimulated demand for other meats, increas- 
ing the prices to consumers of pork, lamb, 
poultry, eggs, and other food commodities. 

In support of the committee's findings I 
desire to submit, on behalf of the commit- 
tee, a few brief observations and arguments. 

There is an urgent need for beef to meet 
the unprecedented consumer demand. 

1. In the past few years, Americans have 
developed again (until about 1910 Americans 
were tremendous consumers of beef) an 
enormous appetite for beef. This is reflected 
in the increasing consumer demand for beef 
which has been apparent since about 1939. 


Every consumer study that has ever been 


made shows that as purchasing power rises 


consumers spend a major portion of their 
increased income for more and better food, 
In the past few years consumer income has 
risen faster than the cost of food, there- 
fore, actual consumer purchasing power has 
increased and this has been reflected in the 
purchase of more and better food. 

This is a good and healthful thing. But 
there is only one way to meet this consumer 
demand for more and better food—that is 
to produce more of the foods consumers 
want. 

I am sure every member of this com- 
mittee and every person who will honestly 
study the subject will agree with me that 
in the long run the only answer to the 
American consumer’s demand for more and 
better beef is to breed, grow, fatten, and 
market more cattle. Restrictions, regula- 
tions, controls, and rationing are not the 
answer. They will not produce one more 
pound of beef. If they are not the answer 
in the long run, why should they be resorted 
to as a short-term expedient? What lasting 
benefit can we hope to derive from them? 

I once asked one of the country’s fore- 
most meat experts how much beef he thought 
the American people could consume. His 
answer was “All we can produce.” 

Gentlemen, there is food for considerable 
thought in that statement. There is no 
such thing in the United States as a sur- 
plus of meat. If the supply temporarily 
exceeds demand, the price falls. The lower 
price stimulates demand, and the excess 
is eaten up. Conversely, if the demand ex- 
ceeds supply, the price rises until demand 
is reduced so that it balances the supply. 

There is no commodity that is more re- 
sponsive to the law of supply and demand 
than meat, and the only answer to lower 
beef prices is more and more production. 
I may as well say to you frankly that there 
is serious doubt about the ability of our 
farms and ranches to*produce—even under 
favorable circumstances—as much beef as 
American consumers would buy at the high 
income levels now prevailing. Frankly, I 
don’t think we have enough land, enough 
grass, enough feed to produce all the beef 
American consumers would like to have, 
That being the case, it seems to me to be 
the utmost shortsightedness to do anything 
that will arbitrarily discourage beef pro- 
duction. 

We found in the vicious, crime-breeding, 
scofflaw days of prohibition that arbitrary 
regulation will not work. We learned the 
same lesson—or should have learned it— 
about meat in 1945 and 1946. More beef— 
not more regulations—is the only thing that 
will bring down the price of beef. 

The order is not calculated to bring about 
an increase in production. On the contrary, 
such orders will result in an immediate re- 
duction in the amount of beef produced for 
market. 

2. There is no need for me to belabor this 
point, No one—not even Mr. DiSalle—has 
seriously claimed that the price roll-back 
will producé more beef. On the contrary, 
every witness who appeared before the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture, except Mr, DiSalle, 
affirmatively stated or reluctantly admitted 
ee the result of the order would be less 

ef. 

Studies by the Department of Agricul- 
ture show that cattle production is directly 
responsive to the level of cattle prices and 
the trend—up or down—of such prices. The 
Secretary of Agriculture himself told the 
committee that the beef-price order will 
probably result in fewer cattle 3 to 5 years 
from now. 

As to the immediate beef supply, it is im- 
portant to remember that cattle, as such, 
are not beef. A 700-pound steer has almost 
as much skeleton, hide, hoof, and entrails 
as he will ever have. He has very little beef, 
If he is put onto good pasture and then into 
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a feed lot and his weight increased to 1,100 
pounds, the added 400 pounds is almost all 
beef. That is where our steaks and good 
roasts come from. They do not exist on the 
young, range-fed animal. 

Throughout the country today hundreds of 
thousands of beef animals are being turned 
out of feed lots—where they would consume 
expensive corn, cottonseed meal, and other 
feeds onto grass pastures. This has been a 
good season for grass in almost every part 
of the United States. Farmers know that 
they cannot feed this expensive grain to 
cattle and make money at the ceiling prices 
established by the OPS, Therefore, they 
are putting their cattle on grass, These 
cattle will come to market in the fall weigh- 
ing 800 or 900 pounds instead of 1,000 or 
1,100 pounds. The beef they will produce 
will be lower in quality than that which 
would have come from grain-fed animals 
and there will be from 100 to 300 pounds 
less beef from each animal. This beef will 
be lost forever and no consumer will ever 
get a chance to buy it at ceiling prices or 
otherwise. 

Mr. DiSalle takes great satisfaction in the 
fact that the marketing of cattle has picked 
up in the last few days. This is not to be 
wondered at. It merely means that farmers 
who have been caught by the OPS price 
order in a position where they are certain 
to take a substantial loss are trying to get 
out from under—curtail their losses by liqui- 
dation. Many of the cattle which will come 
to the market in the next few weeks, if the 
OPS order remains in effect, will be light in 
weight and of inferior grade because they will 
represent forced liquidation, not orderly 
marketing. 

If the price-control orders remain in effect, 
I don’t think it will be difficult to predict the 
course of cattle marketing: For the next few 
weeks there will be a larger than normal 
number of cattle sent to market. They will 
be rough, unfinished cattle which would 
normally spend many more months in pas- 
tures and feed lots. The total supply of 
beef for these weeks may be about normal 
due to the excess number of cattle being 
marketed. By next fall the liquidation pe- 
riod will be over; the number of cattle com- 
ing to market will drop to about normal, 
but they will weigh, on an average, from 
100 to 200 pounds less than they should, In 
spite of normal marketing there will be a 
mysterious shortage of beef that will give 
Americans their first real taste of shortages 
and black markets since the days of the 
OPA. 

Roll-back orders have already resulted in 
a shortage of beef available to consumers 
through legitimate channels of trade. 

3. No way or law has yet been devised 
which will prevent Americans who want 
something to which they think they are 
entitled and which they have the money to 
buy from going out and buying it wherever 
it can be found. In 1946 the records show 
that Americans consumed more meat per 
capita than they had for a generation and 
yet—with price controls in effect—there was 
so little meat in the legitimate markets that 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics could not find 
enough meat in the retail stores in 5 months 
of that year to establish a representative re- 
tail price. The meat was all in the black 
market and it was selling at prices far above 
the OPA ceiling. 

The supply and distribution situation cre- 
ated by such orders will lead to consumer 
rationing, more Government controls, and 
rapid expansion of black markets. 

4. In my opinion, consumer rationing is 
inevitable if these orders stay in effect. In 
the first place, I believe that production is 
going to be seriously curtailed. In the 
second place, a reduction in the price of 
beef will automatically bring about increase 
in demand. Reliable analyses indicate that 
a 10-percent reduction in retail price—as- 
suming that OPS is actually able to bring 
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about such a reduction—will result in about 
an 8-percent increase in beef consumption 
if the purchasing power remains the same. 

If the demand is thus arbitrarily increased 
by a forced price reduction, where is the 
added beef to take care of the extra demand 
going to come from? It does not exist and 
consumer rationing of the short supply is 
inevitable. 

The roll-back order of May 20, 1951, is not 
designed to reduce the cost of beef to the 
consumer but to restore the margins and 
profits of packers, processors, and distribu- 
tors. The retail selling price which the 
order puts into effect will actually authorize 
more increases in consumer costs of many 
retail cuts of beef. 

5. No argument is needed to substantiate 
this point. It was testified to by Mr. DiSalle 
and Mr. Eric Johnston and the price orders 
themselves state it in plain language. The 
purpose of the May 20 roll-back is to re- 
store the operating margins to packers, proc- 
essors, and handlers of beef who, according 
to OPS, have paid more for cattle since the 
January 25 price freeze than they should 
have. 

The retail prices established under the 
May 20 roll-back are actually higher on 
many cuts of beef than the farmer ceiling 
prices. The order completely disregards 
farmers who have paid high prices for stocker 
and feeder cattle since January 25. 

It was estimated that the roll-back will 
result in a reduction of $700,000,000 to $900,- 
000,000 in the sale price of cattle. But no 
one from the OPS was able or willing to tell 
the committee where this money was going 
or who was going to benefit by it. Re- 
peated efforts on the part of the committee 
to obtain from OPS figures on the adjust- 
ment necessary for various segments of the 
industry—such as packers, processors, whole- 
salers, and retailers—failed to evoke any such 
figures. Nor was the committee ever given 
any estimates as to how these various seg- 
ments would benefit from the price order. 

In view of this situation, the committee 
could only conclude that, although OPS says 
that the roll-back order is necessary to re- 
lieve beef processors and handlers, it knows 
neither the precise measure of relief that is 
needed nor the precise benefit expected to 
result from its action. 

Notwithstanding the fact that the roll- 
back orders were designed for the purpose 
of restoring margins and profits of packers, 
processors, and handlers, these groups are 
opposed to the order. 

6. Every meat packer, processor, and han- 
dler who appeared before the committee 
opposed the roll-back order, chiefly on the 
points taken by the committee—tkat it will 
reduce the supply, artificially increase the 
demand, and simply will not work. When 
it is understood that these operators are 
guaranteed margins under the order far 
higher than they have been enjoying in the 
past few months—the committee must take 
their protests to be genuine. 

Instead of aiding the packers, processors, 
and handlers, the orders make it almost im- 
possible for them to operate in compliance 
with OPS regulations, and the net result 
has been a decrease in the slaughtering of 
beef cattle, the closing down or serious cur- 
tailmert of many packing plants, and the 
laying off of thousands of wage earners in 
such plants. 

7. Under the ceiling-price orders there is no 
limit on the price a packer may pay for 
cattle. He can buy an individual steer—or 
a trainload—for as much as he wants to pay. 
But at the end of the month, the average 
price he has paid for the cattle that grade 
Choice—after they are dressed—must be 
no more than his ceiling price for such cat- 
tle; the average he paid for those that grade 
Prime must not exceed the Prime ceiling, 
and so on. 


These grades are determined by a Gov- 
ernment grader after the cattle have been 
killed and dressed. Grading is not an exact 
science; much depends on the experience 
and the judgment of the individual grader. 
Even the most experienced graders frequent- 
ly fail to agree on the grade of a particular 
carcass. Under the system established by 
OPS, a packer will not know until the cattle 
he bought have been dressed and graded 
whether he bought them in compliance or 
not. It is obvious what difficulties in opera- 
tion this presents to even the most skilled 
meat-packing establishment, what almost 
impossible conditions it imposes on many 
small packers who do not have the most 
skilled buyers and appraisers, and what 
temptation to try to influence the graders’ 
decisions it will create under almost any 
circumstances. 

The quota system put into effect by the 
OPS orders is, of course, merely rationing at 
the wholesale level and should be recognized 
as such. Beef that comes to any particular 
market in excess of the quotas available to 
the packers on that market can end up in 
only one place—the black market. 

Many small packing plants in relatively 
isolated parts of the country will not be able 
to obtain the services of an official Govern- 
ment grader. The Department of Agricul- 
ture, which is responsible for the grading op- 
eration, expects to have only about 550 grad- 
ers to cover the entire United States. Those 
small packers—and there are many of 
them—who are outside the reach of such a 
grader must sell all of their meat as Com- 
mercial and can obtain not more than the 
cor:mercial ceiling for it, no matter what it 
would actually grade. Since they will thus 
be able to pay no more than Commercial 
prices for the cattle they buy, it will obvious- 
ly be impossible for most of these packers to 
operate if the farmers in their area have any 
other market to which they can possibly 
send their cattle. 

While the Office of Price Stabilization 
created an advisory committee of cattle pro- 
ducers, the committee was not at any time 
consulted or afforded an opportunity to ex- 
press its views concerning roll-back orders 
which were issued. 

8. Pursuant to the provisions of the De- 
fense Production Act, the OPS established 
an Advisory Committee on beef, In spite 
of the fact that it included some of the best- 
informed producers and processors in the 
industry, and in spite of the fact that its 
services and advice were available to the 
OPS at all times and without cost, it is clear 
to the committee that the OPS did not at 
any time discuss with this Committee nor 
seek its advice on a roll-back order such as 
the one that has actually been issued. On 
the contrary, the OPS Administrator testi- 
fied before the committee that the extent 
of the price roll-back and the level at which 
cattle prices would be fixed were inten- 
tionally concealed from the Advisory Com- 
mittee. It is obvious, therefore, that the 
OPS could not have had the advice and 
recommendations of its industry committee 
on a roll-back such as that which has been 
ordered, 

Producers of beef and their representatives 
were led to believe by Government officials 
that cattle prices would not be rolled back 
beyond the levels of January 25, 1951. 

9. Throughout the hearings before the 
Committee on Agriculture, spokesmen for 
the Office of Price Stabilization, the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, and the Economic Sta- 
bilization Administration consistently took 
the attitude that farmers who had bought 
cattle since January 25, 1951, and who will be 
almost certain to take a loss on those cattle 
due to the price roll-back, should have 
known better than to pay the high prices 
they actually did pay for stocker and feeder 
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cattle. The attitude of these officials was 
that farmers knew ceiling prices were going 
to be imposed on cattle and that they should 
not have purchased their stockers and feed- 
ers during the months of January to May at 
prices higher than the ceilings which would 
be established. This attitude on the part of 
these officials has been very disturbing to the 
committee for two reasons: 

First, the committee fails to see the justice 
or the logic of penalizing farmers for buying 
stocker and feeder cattle at high prices when, 
at the same time, the basic purpose of the 
roll-back order is stated by OPS to be that 
of relieving meat packers and handlers from 
a situation into which they are reported to 
have gotten themselves by purchasing cattle 
at prices that were too high. The only rea- 
son advanced for the price roll-back of May 20 
was to relieve the “squeeze” on meat proc- 
essors and handlers which resulted when 
wholesale meat prices were frozen by the 
general freeze order of January 25 but live 
cattle prices continued to advance. Packers 
have had to pay more for live cattle, the 
committee was told, than they could profit- 
ably pay under the already established whole- 
sale meat ceilings. No law or regulation 
compelled the packers to buy cattle at prices 
higher than those which would give them a 
profitable margin under their established 
wholesale ceilings. They knew precisely 
what these ceilings were. 

Farmers, on the other hand, had no way 
of knowing at what level ceiling prices would 
be established on live cattle. The Adminis- 
trator of the OPS testified that the contem- 
plated price level was kept a closely guarded 
secret up until the very moment the printed 
orders were issued. If farmers wanted to 
purchase stocker and feeder cattle, they had 
to pay the prevailing price for those cattle. 
The committee is not able to understand 
why Government officials have displayed 
such great concern for meat packers and 
processors who paid high prices for cattle 
after January 25, knowing precisely what 
their meat ceilings were, and have so little 
regard for farmers who took the same kind 
of action without knowledge of what their 
ceiling price would be. 

Second, it is abundantly clear to the com- 
mittee that up until the time the roll-back 
order was actually issued, farmers through- 
out the country had no intimation or warn- 
ing that the price of live cattle would be 
rolled back beyond the January 25 level. 
On the contrary, they had assurance from 
responsible Government officials themselves, 
that no such drastic roll-back as that which 
has actually been issued was contemplated. 
These assurances were given by the officials 
of the Office of Price Stabilization to Mem- 
bers of Congress and to reporters for farm 
publications and others interested. It was 
generally understood and believed that the 
cattle price order would probably result in 
some slight downward adjustment of cattle 
prices, but that this roll-back would not 
in any event take prices below the January 
25, 1951, level. Actually, the order issued by 
OPS will roll live-cattle prices back beyond 
those in effect at the time of the Korean 
invasion. 

The committee knows of no precedent for 
this drastic roll-back in commodity prices. 

As an example of the type of assurances 
from Government officials which led farmers 
to believe that there would be no roll-back 
of cattle prices such as that actually ordered, 
Mr. Eric Johnston, Economic Stabilization 
Administrator, made a statement in a 
Nation-wide radio speech on March 9, 1951, 
which was generally interpreted throughout 
the country as promising that there would 
be no such roll-back in cattle prices or any 
other prices. Apparently, Mr. Johnston in- 
terpreted his own remarks to mean this, 
because in a letter to Senator EUGENE D. 
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MILLIKIN, dated March 12, 1951, in response 
to an inquiry about the proposed cattle price 
ceilings, Mr. Johnston referred to his radio 
speech and said: 

“In a broadcast over the CBS network 
Friday night, I outlined some of the prob- 
lems involved in any roll-back of prices, and 
tried to make clear that I have no intention 
of ordering roll-backs which would destroy 
businesses, benkrupt farms, or throw people 
out of work merely for the sake of a roll- 
back. I mentioned particularly some of the 
factors in regard to meat. Since those com- 
ments are relevant to the subject of your 
letter, I am taking the liberty of enclosing 
a copy of the teat of that broadcast, and 
call your attention particularly to page 6.” 

It has never been made clear to the com- 
mittee how or on what basis the decision was 
reached to impose the roll-backs which are 
scheduled by OPS to take effect on August 1 
and October 1. These are the price roll- 
backs which will take the price of live cattle 
back to pre-Korea levels. There was no dis- 
cussion of these two roll-backs with the 
meat and livestock advisory committee estab- 
lished by OPS; nor, as far as the committee 
was able to determine, with any of the indi- 
vidual members of that committee; nor ap- 
parently were these two roll-backs and their 
effect on the cattle industry, and the econ- 
omy in general, considered by the subordi- 
nate officials in OPS and the Economic Sta- 
bilization Agency, who normally would have 
the responsibility for making recommenda- 
tions on such a subject. The agricultural 
adviser to the Economic Stabilization Ad- 
ministrator said that he did not see the 
cattle- price order until it was in printed 
form. An official of the OPS who had been 
working intensively for many weeks on the 
cattle- and beef-price regulation admitted 
to the committee that he did not know the 
August 1 and October 1 roll-backs were to be 
included in the order until a few days before 
the printed order appeared. 

In view of all the evidence available to 
the committee, it is quite apparent that the 
August 1 and October 1 roll-backs were writ- 
ten into the order at the last moment, with- 
out adequate consideration by the officials 
in the control agencies responsible for recom- 
mendations on such matters, and that farm- 
ers believed—and had the right to believe 
as the result of statements by responsible 
Government Officials, that cattle prices would 
not be rolled back beyond the January 25 
level. 

The roll-back orders will result in an ac- 
tual, substantial, and unjustified loss to 
farmers who, believing that no roll-back 
orders would be issued, have purchased cattle 
during the past few months to put on pasture 
or into feed lots. 

10. While there may be some difference of 
opinion as to whether the cattle industry 
can operate at all under the price ceilings 
established by the beef orders, all the wit- 
nesses appearing before the committee—with 
the possible exception of the OPS Adminis- 
trator—were unanimous in agreeing that the 
roll-back of prices imposed by these orders 
will mean an actual and substantial loss to 
every farmer who has purchased stocker and 
feeder cattle at the high prices prevailing 
since January 1951. 

In testifying on this point, the Secretary 
of Agriculture said in his prepared state- 
ment: 

“Feeders who bought stock at the high 
prices of February through April will be lucky 
to break even under the June ceilings, and 
many of those who sell under the August 
ceiling will probably lose money. The table 
does not include the effects of the additional 
roll-back scheduled for October 1, since OPS 
has not yet issued a schedule of the prices 


which would be reflected for specific classes 
of cattle.” 

The Secretary was appearing in support of 
the OPS beef orders and his statement was 
naturally couched in terms favorable to the 
orders. The committee believes that his 
mild admission that these farmers “will 
probably lose money” is an understatement, 
and that the tables and data supplied by the 
Secretary himself show conclusively that 
farmers who purchased cattle at the high 
prices prevailing during that period cannot 
possibly keep from losing money under the 
OPS ceiling regulation. 

The data provided by the Secretary shows 
that the average price of feeder cattle at 
Kansas City during the period January 
through April 1951, was $34.26 per hundred- 
weight. If those cattle are fed out and are 
sold under the May 20 ceiling, their top 
price at Chicago will be $34.20-per hundred 
if they achieve Choice grade. At this price 
the Department of Agriculture figures that 
farmers will make $1.98 per animal—a re- 
turn of less than $2 on an animal which 
cost the farmer $357.12—allowing nothing 
for the farmer’s management or personal 
labor. If the animal is not ready to go to 
market before the August 1 roll-back takes 
effect, the ceiling price will be $32.70 per 
hundredweight, and this will result in an 
actual cash loss to the farmer of $13.77, 
according to the Department of Agriculture’s 
figures. . 

Two comments need to be made on these 
figures. The average price of feeder cattle 
used by the Department is the price in the 
stockyards at Kansas City. Actually, only 
a small proportion of the stocker and feeder 
cattle which farmers buy move through the 
five big stockyards, and the delivered price 
of such cattle to the farmer in the country 
is almost always considerably above the 
stockyard price. The second thing to be 
considered is that many of the cattle pur- 
chased during the January-April period will 
not go into feed lots, but will go onto pas- 
tures throughout the general farming area 
of the United States. The purchase of cat- 
tle to put on pasture in the spring months 
is a common practice throughout the entire 
northern half of the country. Those cattle 
which are put onto pasture, instead of into 
feed lots, will not grade Choice when they 
are sent to market, and for these cattle— 
most of which will probably grade Good— 
the farmer will receive the maximum price 
of $31.50 per hundredweight. 

The Department of Agriculture’s figures 
show that in the period from January 1 
through May 12, more than 330,000 stocker 
and feeder cattle were sold to farmers from 
the five big livestock markets. When it is 
realized that sales through these five mar- 
kets represent only a portion of the cattle 
which have actually moved onto pasture and 
into feed lots during that period, it can be 
readily understood what a tremendous loss 
for the farmers of the country is in this roll- 
back order. I am including at this point 
the table presented to our committee by the 
Secretary of Agriculture showing the prices 
and shipments of stocker and feeder cattle 
during the period since June 1950. By com- 
paring these prices with the ceiling prices 
of $34.20 for cattle grading Choice, and 
$31.50 for those grading Good under the 
May 20 roll-back, the committee can clearly 
see the certain loss that faces the farmers 
who are trying to produce this beef for 
American consumers. Under the second 
roll-back, scheduled to go into effect August 
1, the ceiling prices will be even lower and 
under the third roll-back, scheduled to go 
into effect October 1 when many of the cat- 
tle put on pasture in the spring would nor- 
mally be marketed, the average ceilings will 
be about $4 per hundredweight for each 
grade below the May 20 price. 
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Prices for feeder cattle at Kansas City, and 
shipments of feeder cattle from five mar- 
kets, June 1950 to date 


Price at Kansas City, 
unds 


per 100 por 
Number 
stocker 
d — 
1 an er 
Period choice, cattle 
stocker shipped 
and from 5 
feeder markets! 
steer 
calves 
Head 
$29. 55 | $29.97 | $27.73 60, 820 
30.06 | 30.29 | 28.61 61, 562 
31.73 | 30.36 | 28.61 | 115,313 
32.52 | 30.97 | 29.04 | 206,057 
31.88 | 30.68 | 28.54] 280,605 
34.52 | 31.77 | 29.67 | 218,003 
33.88 | 32.43 | 30.21 | 116,075 
36.82 | 34.76 | 32.10 93, 671 
38.98 | 37.44 | 34.54 73, 707 
40.48 | 38.50 | 35.12 64, 
41.00 | 39.75 | 35.92 72, 861 
38.10 | 37.80 | 34.60 16, 
87.50 | 37.50 | 34.50 13, 852 


1 Chicago, Kansas City, Omaha, South St. Paul, and 
Sioux City. 


Compiled from data of Livestock Branch, Production 
and Marketing Administration. 


It is obvious to anyone who will study these 
data, that the roll-back orders are grossly 
unfair and virtually confiscatory in the case 
of those farmers who have purchased stocker 
and feeder cattle in the past several months, 
In issuing its price ceiling orders on other 
commodities, the OPS normally and very 
properly takes into consideration increases in 
the cost of materials and labor which have 
been incurred by the producers of that com- 
modity since a certain base period. Stocker 
and feeder cattle are part of the raw mate- 
rials from which the farmer who puts cattle 
on pasture or into feeder lots produces beef. 
The increase in prices of those raw materials 
should be considered in fixing slaughter cat- 
tle prices, just as the increase in steel prices 
should be considered in fixing the ceilings. on 
automobiles and refrigerators, or the in- 
crease in wool prices considered in fixing the 
price of suits. 

In his appearance before the committee, 
the Price Administrator said that he would 
act immediately to provide relief if it were 
demonstrated to him that his orders would 
actually result in a loss to beef producers. 
The evidence presented to the committee by 
the Department of Agriculture and by beef 
producers shows clearly that hundreds of 
thousands of farmers are going to suffer sub- 
stantial and actual loss as the result of these 
orders. In spite of that, the Price Admin- 
istrator had recently made the flat statement 
that he does not intend to change or modify 
his orders in the slightest. This disregard 
of the clear mandate of the Defense Produc- 
tion Act and of elementary justice for beef 
producers is difficult for the committee to 
understand. 

The evidence, information, and data con- 
sidered by the Office of Price Stabilization as 
disclosed to the committee were wholly in- 
adequate to warrant or to justify the issu- 
ance of the orders. 

11. In his appearance before the committee 
the Price Administrator was asked repeatedly 
for the economic data and other information 
on which the decisions as to the issuance of 
cattle price ceilings and the level of those 
ceilings were made. In spite of repeated re- 
quests for this information, the only data 
submitted by the Administrator as the basis 
for his orders was a projection of a study 
made in 1947 by the Department of Agri- 
culture of the cost of general cattle produc- 
tion in the intermountain area of the United 
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States. The cattle production involved in 
this study included not only the pasturing 
and fattening of cattle for market but also 
the breeding and sale of calves. In fact, 
the data itself indicates by its very nature 
that the production operation involved is not 
primarily the feeding of cattle for market, 
but rather the breeding and sale of calves. 

No data of any substantial nature was pre- 
sented to the committee to show that the 
OPS had made any serious study of the eco- 
nomics involved in the pasturing and feed- 
ing of cattle for market. There seems to be 
a complete lack of understanding on the 
part of the OPS Administrator of the fact 
that the feeding of cattle for market is usu- 
ally an entirely different operation than the 
breeding and production of calves. For 
those farmers who are engaged in the proc- 
ess of beef production—in other words, pas- 
turing and feeding cattle for market—the 
cost of the animals on which this beef is to 
be produced, is a major factor in the cost of 
his operations. In December 1950 Choice 
and Prime slaughter cattle were bringing 
farmers only 108 percent of the parity equiv- 
alent for that grade of cattle. At the same 
time, stocker and feeder steers were costing 
the farmer 142 percent of equivalent parity. 

Notwithstanding statements which have 
been made or any which may hereafter be 
made by representatives of the Office of Price 
Stabilization, which formed the basis for 
the determinations made by that agency in- 
dicating the per hundredweight profit or the 
per animal profit of producers, the fact re- 
mains that all such studies and determina- 
tions were predicated and made upon a doc- 
ument prepared by the Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics entitled “Commercial Fam- 
ily Operated Cattle Ranches, Intermountain 
Region, 1930-47,” and in this connection we 
desire to call attention to the figures that 
Mr. Oris V. Wells, Chief of the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics, testified to on May 
19, 1951, before the House Committee on 
Agriculture, as follows: 

“Mr, Hore. You have no figures on costs 
and receipts since 1947, if I understand you 
correctly? 

Mr. WELLS. We would have nothing but 
advanced estimates. That is one study 
which could be brought up to date.” 

* * * * * 

“Mr. Horr. The intermountain region is 
@ specialized region as far as production is 
concerned. I mean in the sense that it is 
quite different in production from any other 
section. 

“Mr. Weis. That is quite correct. It is 
a specialized area lying in northern Utah, 
northern Nevada, southeastern Oregon, and 
southern Idaho. It is a type of operation 
which represents only a small part of the to- 
tal range country. 

“Mr, Horx. And, of course, is wholly un- 
representative and even more unrepresenta- 
tive of areas outside of the range country. 
In that area most of the livestock is pro- 
duced on publicly owned lands, is it 
not? * 8 

“Mr. WELLS. Yes, sir. 

“Mr. Hore. Now, in the figures Mr. DiSalle 
furnished the committee he gave figures for 
1947 as being net income. I hope in your 
study, while that figure is carried as ‘net 
ranch income,’ you will ascertain if it is net 
ranch income before any return on invest- 
ment is figured. 

“Mr. WELLs. It also includes return on the 
rancher's labor and management supervi- 
sion. 

“Mr. Horx. But it is net ranch income be- 
fore any return on investment is consid- 
ered or before any payment of labor is con- 
sidered? 

“Mr. WELLS. Correct. 

“Mr. Horz. And actually the net income, 
after taking into account those two items, 


instead of being $58.91 as indicated by Mr. 
DiSalle, it is $35.70. 

“Mr. WELLS. I should think that is cor- 
rect.” : 

In conclusion may I emphasize that these 
orders are utterly unfair to producers who, 
in good faith, believed that no such orders 
would be issued and may I also emphasize 
the fact that these orders destroy the op- 
portunity to maintain normal processing 
and distributing operations of the meat in- 
dustry, and definitely will not result in long- 
range benefits to consumers. 

As strange as it may seem, during the 
course of our hearings and since the issu- 
ance of the roll-back orders of May 20, the 
same Officials of the Office of Economic Stabi- 
lization have approved a substantial increase 
in the wages of workers in processing and 
packing plants of the country and have like- 
wise approved increases in wages of work- 
ers in the shipyards, on railroads, in the au- 
tomobile industry, and in other important 
industries. It is difficult for the committee 
to understand the inconsistencies of the Of- 
fice of Economic Stabilization. Certainly, 
the approved increases in industrial wages 
will only bring about a greater disparity be- 
tween the income of those engaged in agri- 
culture and those engaged in industry. 

May we express the hope that your com- 
mittee will carefully consider all of the im- 
portant and pertinent facts relating to this 
very important matter and that appropri- 
ate legislation will be provided to the end 
that the distress which is resulting from the 
present unfortunate situation may be al- 
leviated. 


United States Moves Toward Balance, Not 
Ruin 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL W. YORTY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 31, 1951 


Mr. YORTY. Mr. Speaker, we can all 
gain from the reflections of the philo- 
sophic editor of the Los Angeles Daily 
News, Mr. Manchester Boddy. Under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include the 
following editorial in the RECORD: 


UNITED STaTEs Moves TowaRp BALANCE, NOT 
RUIN 


Last Tuesday President Truman signed a 
new and tougher law that will lower the draft 
age to 1814 and allow the induction of some 
385,000 men through age 25 who have been 
deferred. 

That is only part of the story. Already a 
huge army of men and women are at work 
on defense jobs in basic industries through- 
out the United States. 

Step by step, more and more of the Nation’s 
economy is being geared into the vast de- 
fense machinery of the western world. 

The young man who is about to enter the 
Nation’s armed services finds himself asking 
questions about world conditions—and how 
the United States fits into them—that other- 
wise would never occur to him. And he is 
shocked at the answers he hears on every 
hand. 

Some are glib cracks by wise guys who 
always can be counted upon to have a pat 
answer for every question. Some reflect bit- 
ter disillusionment and cynical resentment 
against everybody and everything connected 
with the Government. Even the answers 
offered by men and women who, by virtue of 
their experience, training, and position 
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should know whereof they speak are often 
sensationally contradictory. 

Naturally the young recruit, like his par- 
ents who generally are more worried than 
he is, is confused and uncertain. 

The defense worker is no less worried than 
the industrialist about what lies ahead. Is 
it all to be a sort of lost week end that 
stretches into years and ends in a blind 
alley? Will we reach a point of no return— 
and go on existing as a vast armed camp, 
always waiting, waiting for the day? 

I can find no record in our history of so 
much self-examination as we find today. 
Each searcher finds something that brings 
a gleam to his eye, a flush of hot blood to his 
face, and an irresistible urge to proclaim his 
discovery. 

We need to get back to fundamental spirit- 
ual values. — 

The Nation reeks with graft and official 
corruption. 

The United States was betrayed at Tehran 
ana Yalta. 

Our leaders in Washington are venal, un- 
informed, power hungry and unpatriotic. 

Blunders. No policy. Indecision. Every- 
thing is being sacrificed to politics, The 
political party has become more important 
than the national interest, 

And so it goes. 

Every diagnosis is followed with a prescrip- 
tion. Since the real cause of our trouble is 
lack of spiritual development, the answer is 
simple. Get spiritual. But can one do this 
overnight, as it were? Is our condition the 
end product of many decades of change that 
will require much experience and time to 
correct? 

The Government reeks with corruption and 
dirty politics. The answer is simple. Hold 
an investigation, expose the rascals and throw 
them out. But it isn’t that simple. With 
a national election around the near corner, 
officials of “out” and “in” parties alike are 
spending most of their time holding investi- 
gations. No holds are barred. 

Every conceivable charge is made. But 
when the record is finished we find that by 
and large Washington is pretty much as it 
has always been. Anyhow, the line between 
out-and-out smear tactics for political ad- 
vantage and honest searching for facts is so 
thin that the whole performance is jumbled 
and about 90 percent of it is discredited as 
a bad show. 

The Sunday-morning quarterbacking over 
what we should have done during the clos- 
ing months of World War II ts a good out- 
let for the frustrated, but so many people 
balance the mistakes against the hopes in- 
spired by the United Nations that the whole 
thing cancels out insofar as anything we 
can now do is concerned. 

The real answer is that no single answer 
exists. It’s a long, long story, very compli- 
cated and practically unknown to millions. 

It is rather shocking to discover that Os- 
wald Spengler, for instance, writing 33 years 
ago not only listed the fundamental ques- 
tions that are troubling us today but sup- 
plied better answers than we find in the 
voluminous yak-yaking now taking place. 

But who has the time or the inclination 
to read Spengler? Or Toynbee? Or Jose 
Ortega y Gasset? The amswer: Practically 
no one. 

Well, as they say in baseball, “You can't 
hit it if you can’t see it.” 

Since the fundamental causes of our cur- 
rent situation are hidden from view by dec- 
ades of events whose lessons can be un- 
buried only by hard, intelligent brain work 
and patient study, we cannot hit them effec- 
tively. 

Of one thing, however, we may be sure. 
We are moving slowly and painfully toward 
balance; not toward disaster. We can thank 
nature for this—not applied intelligence. 

MANCHESTER Boppy. 
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Inexcusable Delay on Reserve Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL W. SHAFER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, June 30, 1951 


Mr. SHAFER. Mr. Speaker, my dis- 
tinguished colleague on the Armed Serv- 
ices Committee the gentleman from 
Louisiana [Mr. Books] reported to this 
House earlier this week on the dilatory 
tactics of the Defense Department with 
respect to the Reserve problem. He 
speaks advisedly, since he is chairman of 
a subcommittee of the Armed Services 
Committee created in January to study 
and attempt to correct abuses and 
inequities in the Reserve program—or 
lack of program, 

One statement from my colleague’s 
“no progress” report bears repeating. It 
is found on page A3941 of the Appendix 
of the RECORD. 

The Reserve Components Policy Board is 
set up for the purpose of studying problems 
of the Reserves. It has been working for 
many months on these matters and some 
time ago reported a completed bill to the 
Department of Defense. I do not know 
what the bill contains; but I know it is 
bottled up in the Defense Department and 
until it is released, we do not have it for 
consideration by the Congress. 


These stalling tactics are especially 
inexcusable in view of the very abject 
apologies for past errors in the Reserve 
program and in view of the ready prom- 
ises offered the House Armed Services 
Committee and the Armed Services Com- 
mittee of the other body when the De- 
fense Department was wheedling UMT 


through Congress. Both the apologies - 


and the promises seem to be pretty well 
forgotten—along with the Reserves— 
now that Defense Secretary—“I want to 
get going”—Marshall has gotten his way 
on UMT. 

The delay feported by my colleague 
from Louisiana is merely one more chap- 
ter in the raw deal given the Reserves by 
the Defense Department and the Con- 
gress. Not only were the inactive re- 
servists called to duty after the Korean 
invasion a year ago, despite the fact that 
85 percent of them were war veterans, 
but the UMT conference report in- 
creased from 12 to 17 months the period 
for which they are liable for service. On 
top of this, Defense Department assur- 
ances of a sound Reserve program, made 
during UMT hearings, are now appar- 
ently lost somewhere in the labyrinth 
which is the Pentagon. 

For the record, I should like to recall 
some of the testimony which was given 
during the UMT hearings, relating to 
this Reserve problem. 

Assistant Defense Secretary Anna 
Rosenberg was most humble and con- 
trite about Defense Department blun- 
ders, and was very ready with promises 
when she was campaigning for UMT. 
On January 29, 1951, she told the House 
Armed Services Committee: 


We did a poor job in calling up our Re- 
serves. We did a miracle in getting men to 
Korea for General MacArthur. But our rec- 
ords were not in good order, and they began 
to call up inactive reservists by their mili- 
tary skills. In the years that have gone by, 
those skills have changed, and our records 
were not in proper order. And instead of 
calling up the active reservists, not in units, 
they called up ahead of time the so-called 
inactive ones. There is no way of glossing 
that over except to say this, Congressman. 
We will do a better job (House hearings, 
p. 145). 


And on March 1, 1951, Mrs. Rosenberg 
told our committee: 


But one thing, Mr. Chairman, if I may 
say it, is becoming increasingly necessary, 
and no one knows it better than you gentle- 
men whose mail is full of the complaints of 
the individual reserves who were called in; 
that we must, as quickly as possible, return 
those men into civilian life (House hear- 
ings, p. 442). 


Fine promises—yet the Congress, in- 
stead, increased the minimum period of 
service for these reservists from 12 
months, as provided in the House bill, 
to the 17 months provided in the con- 
ference bill. 

The same apologies had been given the 
Armed Services Committee of the other 
body. On January 12, 1951, Mrs. Rosen- 
berg told that group: 

The fact does remain 
inactive reservists * 
called in active reservists * * * 
reasons are the following: 

They were called in to what was our best 
thinking, according to their military classi- 
fications. It was later found that our mili- 
tary classifications were not up to date; and 
therefore mistakes were made. We are 
deeply regretful that those mistakes were 
made and can only tell you the action we 
have taken to correct those mistakes (Senate 
hearings, p. 120). 


To which I might add that the in- 
active Reserves thus called by mistake 
undoubtedly are also deeply regretful— 
along with members of their families. 

What is most incredible, however, is 
that Mrs. Rosenberg, at the time she 
testified before the committee of the 
other body, apparently assumed that 
Congress would expect a new and im- 
proved Reserve program before it would 
be willing toenact UMT. She said: 

It would be useless for us to ask you to 
give us a universal military service and 
training program unless at the same time 
we would come up to you with an improved 
Reserve program. 


But in the same breath she hedged, 
making it clear that when she said “at 
the same time,” she really did not mean 
“at the same time.” She continued: 


And instead of saying that we will have an 
improved Reserve program, I would like to 
set a deadline of a maximum of 6 months or 
sooner by which the Department of Defense 
will come up with an improved Reserve pro- 
gram, with full consultation with all the 
Reserve officers and National Guard and other 
organizations. We are fully aware that you 
cannot give us this system unless we improve 
our Reserve program (Senate hearings, pp. 
50-51). 


As the gentleman from Louisiana [Mr, 
Brooks] has told this House, this prom- 


that we called in 
* œ before we 
and the 
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ised Reserve program is still bottled up 
in the Defense Department. Techni- 
cally, of course, the “6 months promise” 
may still be kept if the bill is released to 
the subcommittee by July 10, since Mrs. 
Rosenberg’s promise, just quoted, was 
made on January 10. I shall await that 
deadline with considerable interest. 

Reverting, for a moment, to the pro- 
vision of the UMT bill, finally approved 
by the Congress, which calls for release 
of reservists after 17 months’ service, I 
should like to point out that the Defense 
Department has raised doubts as to the 
certainty of release of reservists on this 
schedule. 

The Army, Navy, Air Force Journal of 
April 21, 1951, quotes Mrs. Rosenberg as 
announcing plans for the Army to start 
releasing inactive reservists by Septem- 
ber, and the Air Force and Navy by 
October. At the same time it quoted 
Mrs, Rosenberg as warning that 

The fulfillment of all of these plans is de- 
pendent on there being no deterioration of 
the international situation. It is regrettably 
true in this world that the best plans we lay 
can be shunted aside by hostile actions over 
which we have no control. 


I suggest that Congress will need to be 
alert to the possibility that the Defense 
Department may attempt to shunt aside 
the clear mandate of the Congress rela- 
tive to release of reservists. 

There is one further aspect of this 
Reserve situation to which I would like 
to call attention. Part of the propa- 
ganda that was used to put over UMT 
was the argument that its adoption was 
necessary in order to release reservists 
called to duty on or after June 25, 1950. 
We all know, of course, that UMT cannot 
be put into effect while the draft con- 
tinues on its present basis, and that 
adoption of UMT has nothing whatever 
to do with the early release of reservists 
now on active duty. Yet this false 
propaganda persists even since congres- 
sional approval of UMT. 

Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt, who speaks so 
pontifically on so many subjects, gave 
circulation to this false notion only the 
other day. 

In her daily column appearing in the 
Washington News of June 23, Mrs. 
Roosevelt wrote, referring to the Com- 
mission appointed to set up the UMT 
program: 

I hope the Commission’s plan will quickly 
be set in motion because I feel World War II 
veterans, necessarily recalled in the present 
situation, should be discharged as soon as 


possible. 


This is so much poppycock. In the 
first place, on Mrs, Rosenberg’s own tes- 
timony, the inactive reservist veterans 
were recalled not from necessity but 
through an acknowledged blunder, and, 
of course, the inauguration of UMT has 
nothing to do with releasing these men 
who ought not to have been recalled to 
duty in the first place. 

An end to Defense Department bun- 
gling, crocodile tears, empty promises, 
false propaganda, and repeated stalling 
with respect to the Reserve program is 
long overdue. 
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American Metal Miners Are Being Sold 
5 Down the River 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN T. WOOD 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 29, 1951 


Mr. WOOD of Idaho. Mr. Speaker, 
while giving lip service to small busi- 
ness, the administration, either deliber- 
ately or stupidly, is pursuing a course 
that is destroying small business and 
forcing all business into giant monop- 
olies which in all probability can be 
taken over more easily when the one- 
worlders set up their fascistic power 
state. 

Unsound economic and fiscal policies 
of the administration have all but de- 
stroyed our domestic metal-mining in- 
dustry, and as a consequence 80 percent 
of our metal mines are closed right in 
this time of national emergency. 

Meantime we have appropriated bil- 
lions of dollars to develop metal mines 
in foreign lands and are importing these 
products from slave-labor countries and 
paying them 60 percent above the price 
paid our domestic mines. This is 
achieved by paying them in gold at $35 
per ounce when, based on the present 
value of the dollar, our gold is worth 
a minimum of $56 per ounce. 

WHAT A PARADOX 


It is paradoxical that we are importing 
25 percent of our copper and 30 percent 
of our lead and zinc, all of which could 
be produced at less cost right here at 
home. Under just and practical mining 
laws, the United States, with only 6 per- 
cent of the world’s population and 6 
percent of the land area of the world, 
became the greatest producer and fabri- 
cator of metals in the entire world, pro- 
ducing more than all other nations 
combined. 

DOMESTIC PRODUCTION OF RAW MATERIALS BASIS 
OF ALL PROSPERITY 

The decline in domestic production of 
metals is not merely the concern of the 
mining industry, but the concern of all 
of the American people for the income 
from the production of raw materials— 
from agriculture and mining—is always 
one-fifth of our nationalincome. Under 
a sound domestic economy, the income 
from metal mines could be speedily in- 
creased a minimum of $3,000,000,000 
which would mean an increase of 
$15,000,000,000 in our national income, 
and furnish employment to thousands 
of men at good wages. 

ANOTHER BLOW AT MINING 


Another foul blow was struck at metal 
mining this week when the chairman of 
the House Subcommittee on Mining pre- 
vented the House from acting on a bill 
already approved by the Senate to ex- 
tend for a brief period the time in which 
to complete annual assessment work on 
mining claims held under mineral loca- 


tion by miners and prospectors. Many 
of these men had spent years of their 
lives and thousands of dollars in discov- 
ering and developing these properties, 
and in many instances the claims were 
held by widows of miners who had made 
the original discovery and location. 
Many of these claims are in high-moun- 
tain areas still covered with snow and 
inaccessible until after July 1, the dead- 
line for completing assessment work 
under existing law. This, combined 
with the fact that under the present 
emergency, there is an acute shortage of 
labor to do this arduous work, fully justi- 
fies extension of time to complete this 
work. 
EXPLORATION FOR STRATEGIC MINERALS AT NO 
COST TO TAXPAYERS 

To extend the time would have meant 
that thousands of men would perform 
several hundred thousand dollars’ worth 
of labor, not only developing and im- 
proving their properties but diligently 
seeking to discover if these properties 
contained strategic metals so sorely 
needed in the defense effort; and all 
without cost to the Government or the 
taxpayers. 

CHAIRMAN’S ARGUMENT REFUTED 


The principal argument of the chair- 
man of the subcommittee on mining for 
opposing this extension was that he and 
a majority of his committee had stated 
in June 1950 that they would not grant 
future moratoriums on assessment work. 
The law passed by the Senate was not 
a moratorium; it merely extended the 
time for completion of labor for 4 
months. Moreover, the report of his 
committee (Rept. No. 2248 of June 15, 
1950) which he considers such a virtue 
to defend reads as follows: “The com- 
mittee strongly recommends that no 
further legislation be enacted for out- 
right suspension of annual assesment- 
work requirements either for the cur- 
rent year or for future years, periods of 
national emergency excepted.” If we 
are not in a national emergency right 
now, just what shall we call it? Last 
year when this report was prepared, 
President Truman had just announced 
that we were closer to achieving perma- 
nent peace than at any time since 1945; 
there was considerable unemployment; 
and while hostilities started later in June, 
they merely comprised a trivial police 
action, we were told. 

ADDS INSULT TO INJURY 


Not merely content to defeat this 
legislation, the chairman in a letter to 
me dated June 26, 1951, in answer to my 
letter of June 23 said: “I cannot en- 
gender much sympathy for those who 
now claim that they cannot do the work 
this last week because of snow, as I am 
confident there was no snow last Au- 
gust”; and in the hearing before the full 
Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs, June 29, 1951, he added further 
insult to injury by saying: “It is my ob- 
servation and belief that those who want 
to get the free ride are speculators who 
are holding onto them for some com- 
mercial value as a fishing camp or trailer 
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house lay-out or for speculative purposes, 
thinking some angel will come along and 
do the work” and so on and so forth. 


TYPICAL MINER AND PROSPECTOR 


Now let me give you a typical example 
of the kind of people and property the 
chairman is talking about. The Yankee 
Fork Mining District in Custer County, 
Idaho, is 100 miles from the nearest rail- 
road, and that is only a branch line. It 
is a particularly rugged district, desig- 
nated as primitive area and most of the 
mines in the area are at an elevation 
of 9,000 feet. The only incentive that 
would attract men to this district would 
be to mine for precious minerals. The 
district already has produced many mil- 
lions of dollars in gold, silver, and other 
minerals and is capable of producing 
many additional millions. Most of the 
mines in the area consist of five or more 
mining claims—a full mining claim is 
600 feet wide and 1,500 feet in length. 

One of the miners who called me long 
distance to say he was unable to do his 
assessment work because his mine was 
covered with snow has six claims which 
requires a minimum of $600 in develop- 
ment work annually. He has spent many 
years and thousands of dollars in de- 
veloping the property. Prior to World 
War II, it was a profitable operation. 
Then the war forced him to close the 
mine since gold and silver were not con- 
sidered essential to the war effort. 
Today it cannot be profitably operated 
because of the absolutely insane mone- 
tary and fiscal policies of our Govern- 
ment. The price of gold is just what it 
was in 1934—$35 per ounce—but labor, 
equipment and other supplies have dou- 
bled and tripled, and $35 today is the 
equivalent of only $12.95 prior to 1934— 
the lowest price for which we have ever 
sold our gold since the founding of this 
Republic. The owner of these properties 
knows that it cannot be profitably oper- 
ated under existing conditions, but hav- 
ing invested most of his life and savings 
in the property he wants to hang onto 
it in the hope that our Government will 
return to monetary and fiscal sanity. 

In the summer of 1950 he was able to 
scrape together the $600 necessary to 
finance his annual assessment work for 
that year, but the chairman seems to 
think he should have scraped up another 
$600 last August to do this year’s assess- 
ment work. This miner's predicament is 
similar to many thousands of other min- 
ers who have prayed for relief from Con- 
gress but have been handed sarcasm and 
ridicule by the chairman of the House 
Subcommittee on Mining- 


SECRETARY OF INTERIOR GRATIFIED 


It was but natural that the Depart- 
ment of the Interior was opposed to the 
extension of time for assessment work. 
For years the Department has been en- 
deavoring to weaken or repeal our prac- 
tical and sensible mining laws which 
have contributed so much to the upbuild- 
ing of the west and replace them with 
a system of leasing which would deprive 
the miner and prospector of his rights 
and make the Secretary of the Interior 
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the landlord of the public domain instead 
of the public servant of the people, as 
he should be. 

I understand the chairman of the 
House Subcommittee on Mining who lives 
in Midland, Tex., center of the great oil 
fields, is interested primarily in oil; and 
while the oil industry is pretty fat“ 
these days, the time may come, in the 
not far distant future, when it will need 
the support of Senators and Congress- 
men from metal-mining States. 


THREE LETTERS 


Appended are copies of three letters: 
My letter of June 22 to Senator JOSEPH 
C. O’ManoneEy, chairman of the Senate 
Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs; my letter of June 23 to Congress- 
man Ken Recan, chairman of the House 
Subcommittee on Mines and Mining; 
and his reply on June 26. 

The Senate Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs favorably reported a bill 
to extend time ‘or completion of mine- 
assessment work to November i, 1951, 
and changed date for succeeding years 
from July 1 to November 1, on Saturday, 
June 23; and the Senate passed the bill 
on Monday, June 25. 

The chairman of the House Subcom- 
mittee on mining refused to call a meet- 
ing of his committee to consider the 
Senate bill, and action was delayed until 
14 members of the full committee peti- 
tioned Chairman Mourpocx to call a meet- 
ing Friday, July 29, when no action was 
taken because at that late date bill could 
be brought to floor of House only by 
unanimous consent and chairman of sub- 
committee said he would block unani- 
mous consent. Letters follow: 


JUNE 22, 1951. 
Hon. Josep C. O'MAHONEY, 
Chairman, Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: I have just received 
a long-distance call from some of my con- 
stituents in Custer County, Idaho, advising 
that they will be unable to complete their 
annual assessment work by July 1 because 
their mining properties are still covered by 
snow. There also is an acute shortage of 
competent labor. 

Attached is copy of Senator McCarran’s 
bill, S. 1689, which will grant a 90-day ex- 
tension to complete mine assessment work; 
and I sincerely trust that your Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs will favorably 
report this bill at your hearing tomorrow 
morning. 

October 1 seems a more appropriate date 
than July 1 for completion of annual assess- 
ment work on mining claims; and it might 
bo well to have the October 1 date made per- 
manent. 

Sincerely yours, 
JoHN T. Woop, 
Member of Congress. 
JUNE 23, 1951. 
Hon. KEN REGAN, 
Chairman, House Subcommittee on Mining, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear MR. CHAIRMAN: During the past 10 
days, I have received long-distance telephone 
calls from constituents in Custer County, 
Idaho, advising that they are unable to com- 
plete their mine-assessment work before July 
1 because their mining claims are still cov- 
ered with snow, 


Attached are copies of H. R. 4582 and 
S. 1689, which extends time for completion of 
assessment work until October 1. 

I am advised that S. 1689 was reported 
favorably by the Senate Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs, Saturday, June 23 
(today), not only extending time for com- 
pletion of assessment work this year, but 
advancing date for completion of work in 
succeeding years, es provided for in H. R. 
4582. 

I sincerely trust that your committee will 
favorably report either the House or Senate 
bill in time to protect many miners and 
prospectors from losing their mining claims. 

Sincerely yours, 
JohN T. Woop, 
Member of Congress. 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., June 26, 1951. 
Hon. Jouw T. Woop, 
Member of Congress, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Woop: In response to your letter 
of June 23, which was not received until this 
morning, I regret to advise that the Sub- 
committee on Mines and Mining contem- 
plates no action on the bills introduced at 
this session authorizing a further morato- 
rium on mining-assessment work. 

As you may know, this moratorium has 
been granted from year to year for the past 
several years with increasing objections on 
the part of the Department, as well as those 
industriously pursuing the development of 
their properties and it has been increasingly 
difficult to secure favorable consideration 
of the extension of this moratorium until 
last year in June a bill was passed with a 
definite understanding that it would be the 
last. 

I am confident that all claim holders were 
well aware of its provisions and have had 
a year in which to do their assessment work, 
Therefore, I cannot engender much sym- 
pathy for those who now claim that they 
cannot do the work this last week because 
of snow, as I am confident there was no snow 
last August. 

Regretting that I cannot give you a more 
favorable answer in the matter, and with 
best wishes, I am 

Sincerely, 
KEN REGAN. 


Note.—“‘Department” has reference to De- 
partment of Interior. 


Where Is GOP Leadership? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 29, 1951 


Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, the op- 
position party is beating the campaign 
tom toms, and the din will become more 
intense as the election of 1952 ap- 
proaches. 

The purpose of the clamor, of course, 
is an attempt to further befuddle the 
American voter. Therefore, the follow- 
ing editorial of Sunday, June 24, 1951, 
entitled “Where Is GOP Leadership?” 
from the recognized nonpartisan and in- 


votes Republican; 
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dependent newspaper, the Milwaukee 
Journal, is most welcome: . 
WHERE Is GOP LEADERSHIP? 


The independent voter is looking for a 
presidential candidate. He is the citizen 
who isn't infiuenced by the mumbo-jumbo 
of the partisan politician. Sometimes he 
sometimes Democratic. 
And his number in these days is sufficient 
to tip the scales in favor of one or the other 
party when the chips are down. It was he 
who turned the Republicans out in 1932, 
and who has kept them out of the White 
House ever since. 

Today-he is looking to the Republican party 
for a leadership he can follow, And he isn’t 
getting it. What this voter wants is leader- 
ship which inspires confidence. What is he 
getting? A flood of billingsgate, dishonest 
insinuations, character assassinations and a 
befuddling mixture of half-truths and out- 
right falsehoods. There is too little evidence 
of decency, of dignity, of forthright courage. 
And out of the welter of name calling and 
shadow boxing comes only confusion com- 
pounded. 

If a worried citizen wants to know what 
the Republican Party stands for in foreign 
policy, where or to whom shall he look? 

Herbert Hoover, in effect, urges a retreat 
into our own boundaries. Senator CAIN 
proposes all-out war against China. General 
MacArthur would extend the Korean war, 
come what may. Senator WHERRyY wants to 
ring Russia with air bases but does not want 
to send troops overseas to protect the bases. 
Dewey and Dulles and Lodge would like to 
continue the present foreign policy, by and 
large. Senator Tarr—well, as one sardonic 
commentator has observed: “Tarr is the only 
one who is right because he has been, at one 
time or another, on every side.” 

And what is Republican domestic policy? 
Is it the liberal bloc’s enlightened approach 
to the puzzling problems of the greatest in- 
dustrial nation of history in the midst of a 
continuing industrial revolution? Or is it 
the approach of the dieharc Old Guard, ever 
reactionary, still facing backward, still hop- 
ing to attempt to drag this vigorous, growing 
country back to a dream of normalcy of 
the nineties—or even the twenties? If some 
of these relics from the braided-vest era could 
realize how little impression their talk of 
what they interpret as the drift to social- 
ism makes on the millions of wage and- 
white-collar workers, they would have their 
stroke of apoplexy much sooner. 

Unable to get together on things to stand 
for, the Republican spokesmen can only 
agree on things they are against. And often 
it seems that they are against everything. 
They whine endlessly about decisions long 
past, they snipe at proposals of the present, 
be they good or bad, and they snarl appre- 
hensively about concerns of the distant 
future. 

There is plenty to criticize in the Demo- 
cratic record, everybody knows, but the Re- 
publicans have offered no convincing answers 
to the questions they raise, no solution to 
p-oblems that are real. Theirs is a negative 
and destructive approach and it offers no 
hope to the voter who is looking anxiously 
for a clear, consistent, and acceptable alter- 
native to another 4 years of Democratic rule, 

There are some Republican leaders, it is 
said, who think that the party will need 
neither definite program nor issues in 1952, 
that the Democrats have run down, that 
the people are “fed up” with Trumanism, 
that any Republican nominee can win. We 
heard this talk everywhere in 1948, and 
this newspaper supported Tom Dewey in that 
campaign, 

What the Republican leaders forget is that 
a new generation has come of age since the 
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GOP last won a national election, and that 
this generation is not at all impressed by 
a lot of the alarms over which the political 
medicine men beat their chests. This new 
generation is no more impressed than are 
the older and more experienced independent 
voters who have learned that there are ras- 
e ils in both parties. 

The opportunity to interest these voters 
is before the Republican Party bigwigs. So 
far they are muffing it. 


Peace at Thirty-eighth Parallel Seen as 
Victory for Communists at Least as 
Much as for Us 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 29, 1951 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
granted to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following article: 


PEACE AT THIRTY-EIGHTH PARALLEL SEEN AS 
VICTORY FOR COMMUNISTS aT LEAST AS MUCH 
AS For Us 


(By Edgar Ansel Mowrer) 


Secretary of State Dean Acheson has stated 
that a cease-fire along the old Korean 
frontier would be a victory for the United 
Nations. 

He certainly is an easy man to please. 

Let's see just what kind of a victory a re- 
turn to the old unhappy thirty-eighth par- 
allel in Korea would be. 

It would be a U. N. victory over the North 
Korean forces that attacked the Republic of 
Korea back in June 1950. The housebreaker 
was stopped. Hurrah for our side. 

It would also be a victory for Red China 
over the U. N. forces. For just as the latter 
drove the North Koreans out of South Korea, 
so the Red Chinese, suddenly entering the 
war last November, drove the U. N. forces out 
of North Korea. 

In that respect it would be a draw—one 
round for each side. 


REDS UNABLE TO CONQUER 


But a draw with a difference. The Chinese 
Reds may want to call the whole show off 
because they are physically unable to con- 
quer South Korea. They have tried several 
times and failed. 

United States leaders like Truman and 
Acheson are anxious to stop because they are 
afraid of conquering North Korea. To be 
sure, last year, before the Chinese Commu- 
nists stepped into the fight, the U. N., in a 
burst of courage, proclaimed that its goal 
is a “united and demooratic Korea.” Now, 
fearing lest reaching such a goal may “pro- 
voke the Russians” and widen the conflict, 
they are explaining that they did not mean 
they would fight for a “united and demo- 
cratic Korea.” They will struggle for it 
politically; in other words, they will con- 
tinue making speeches in favor of it. Noth- 
ing new. 

Therefore, the inescapable conclusion, a 
peace with the Communists along the thirty- 
eighth parallel would be a confession of fail- 
ure on both sides, our side as well as their 
side. 

Unhappily, in the eyes of hundreds of 
millions of mankind, most of whom wish 
to side with the winner, the advantage would 
still lie with Red China. For while the 
United Nations are afraid of provoking the 
U. 8. S. R., Red China is not afraid of pro- 
voking the United Nations. Why should it 


be afraid, when U. N. leaders in general, and 
American leaders before the Senate investi- 
gating committee in particular, have re- 
peatedly expressed their unwillingness to 
do anything to “widen the conflict”? 

If two adversaries are ready to stop fight- 
ing, but one of them is afraid of a broader 
conflict while the other is not, which one 
looks stronger? Clearly, the second; namely, 
Communist China. 

So, if peace along the thirty-eighth parallel 
is Mr. Acheson’s idea of a “victory for our 
side,” let us hope that we avoid any more 
such victories. 

Obviously, if the Secretary of State’s defi- 
nition of victory is correct, our entire con- 
duct in World War II was a mistake. Gen- 
eral Eisenhower ought never have fought his 
way to the River Elbe in Germany. Once 
our troops reached the German border, Sec- 
retary of State Cordell Hull should have 
proclaimed that since we had forced the Nazi 
aggressors back into their own country, we 
had gained a victory, thus we shduld stop— 
leaving the Nazi military machine intact and 
able to start all over again whenever Hitler 
chose, 

MAY BE OTHER REASONS 


General MacArthur in the Pacific should 
have stopped the war with Japan once we 
had, let us say, reconquered Guam and 
the Philippines. For thereby aggression 
(against the United States) had been 
thwarted. 

It is no different in Korea today. 

There may be compelling reasons for end- 
ing the Korean war as soon as possible on 
almost any terms. It may be more impor- 
tant to get our troops back home than to 
continue paralyzing further Communist ag- 
gression in Asia. (I do not think so.) 

But if that is the view of our leaders, let 
them call peace along the thirty-elghth 
parallel just what it would be, namely, an 
act of naked expediency. But let them re- 
frain from dignifying such a peace by the 
fair name of victory. 

For while we might fool ourselyes—since 
we so want to be fooled—we would not fool 
the Kremlin. 


The Issues Must Not Be Forgotten 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD H. JENISON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, June 30, 1951 


Mr. JENISON. Mr. Speaker, the 
grave issues which confront the Ameri- 
can people have resulted in a Nation- 
wide expression of opinion from the 
people directly to their Representatives 
in Congress. This was particularly true 
when the people were aroused, as they 
seldom have been before, over the sum- 
mary dismissal of General MacArthur by 
President Truman. Then public opinion 
was overwhelmingly against the Presi- 
dent’s action. Since that time the ad- 
ministration has paraded a steady 
stream of high-ranking witnesses before 
the Senate inquiry in an attempt to 
uphold the President’s position. 

Now the public apparently has tired of 
what seemed to be an endless presenta- 
tion of confusing testimony. There are 
those who interpret this as vindication 
for the President’s course. 

That this is not the case is indicated 
in striking fashion in a poll conducted 
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in Danville, Ill, by the enterprising 
Commercial-News, a Gannett newspaper, 
vigorously devoted to the public interest. 
Under permission granted to me by the 
House, I am enclosing the Commercial- 
News account of the results of that poll, 
which indicates the people remain in 
favor of the MacArthur proposals by a 
ratio of 10 to1. The article follows: 


It was 155 to 16 in the final count, closed 
now in the Commercial-News’ latest poll, this 
one to learn the reader's reaction to the Mac- 
Arthur strategy for Korea as against that pur- 
sued by the Truman-Marshall-Acheson fac- 
tion. 

The choices were: 

“I favor the Truman-Marshall-Acheson 
program in Korea,” to which 16 said they did. 

“I favor MacArthur's program in Korea,” 
a proposition supported by 155. 

There were no ballots in the “I am un- 
decided” category. 

The heavy vote for MacArthur is in line 
with the sentiment expressed in similar news- 
paper polls in other sections of the United 
States. 

The remarkable thing about the local poll 
is the small number of persons sufficiently 
interested to fill out the ballot and return 
it. The total was less than 20 percent of 
a previous poll as to whether the United 
States should pull out of Korea and send 
additional troops to Europe. 

The most significant factor ap to be 
that the public lost interest in the Mac- 
Arthur inquiry toward the end. A recent na- 
tional poll showed that 30 percent of the 
people interviewed admitting that they were 
not following the Senate hearings. 

There are other possible explanations. 

Politicians know that people get excited 
about men, but suddenly cool when issues 
are discussed. If the poll had been on 
Truman it would give people a chance to 
express themselves about a personality. In 
this Korea poll, while the programs were 
identified by the names of men, the hard core 
of the question had to do with issues. 

Then again perhaps people aren’t so sure 
about Korea now. Last June 25 people were 
sure; when Red China attacked and rolled 
us back during the winter, they were less 
sure. Then certainty rose again when Gen- 
eral MacArthur came home and addressed 
Congress; but when Secretary Acheson 
droned on, spinning out the web of a wet 
blanket in colorless prose, certainty declined 
again. 

People who knew all the answers in April 
became unable to stack one “if” on top of 
another and say honestly that in their opin- 
ion one course or the other is the more hope- 
ful one to follow in a tight world situation. 

The poll posed a tough question to call 
and those who most realized its difficulty were 
most reluctant to choose. 

The results here were not greatly different 
from those of similar polls elsewhere. In 
May, the Houston Chronicle offered readers a 
chance to choose between the MacArthur 
and Marshall policies after both men had 
testified before the Senate committees. 

In the Houston poll 91 percent favored 
General MacArthur's course, while only 9 per- 
cent agreed with Secretary Marshall. 


Mr. Speaker, I present this unbiased 
report for the purpose of calling atten- 
tion anew to the need for a contirued ex- 
pression of opinion by the people. 
Apathy is the ally of the enemy. An 
aroused people can and will protect the 
Nation and preserve its institutions. 
There must be no recess in our thinking. 
The issues must not be fogged by propa- 
ganda. If we, as Members of Congress, 
discharge faithfully our duty to keep the 
people fully informed, apathy will be 
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routed. Then the issues will not be for- 
gotten and the American people will 
register their protests in the proper man- 
ner at the polls in 1952. F 


Adddress of Hon. Barratt O’Hara at the 
Illinois Department Encampment of the 
United Spanish War Veterans at Peoria, 
Ill. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 29, 1951 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, our col- 
league in the Eighty-first Congress, the 
Honorable Barratt O’Hara, in an address 
at the department encampment of the 
United Spanish War Veterans of Illinois, 
stressed a fact, overlooked by many, that 
51 years ago during the administration 
of President William McKinley the 
United States participated in a military 
action in China similar to the present 
undertaking in Korea in that, first, it be- 
gan as an international policing action to 
curb armed lawlessness and disorder and, 
second, it was conducted by the treaty 
powers, then standing in much the same 
position as the present United Nations. 

Under permission granted, I am ex- 
tending my remarks to include Mr. 
O’Hara’s address to his fellow veterans 
of the War with Spain, some of whom 
present at the encampment marched 51 
years ago this summer to Pekin to subdue 
the Red fist of China at that period. 


ADDRESS OF Hon, Barratt O'HARA AT THE 
ILLINOIS DEPARTMENT ENCAMPMENT OF THE 
UNITED SPANISH WAR VETERANS AT PEORIA, 
ILL. 

COMRADE DEPARTMENT COMMANDER: For 
you, sir, and for all our comrades may I say 
to the distinguished mayor of Peoria that 
his warm words of welcome and the gracious- 
ness of the hospitality extended by the peo- 
ple of the patriotic city of Peoria have made 
us feel that we are welcome guests of a 
community of fine men and women. 

The cordiality of our reception we accept 
most gratefully as a reflection of the regard 
in which in this city the veterans of the 
Spanish-American War are held. 

May I add, department commander, that 
also it is a personal tribute to you since 
Peoria is your home and this encampment 
over which you preside has given your fellow 
townsmen an opportunity, by the kindness 
of their welcome to us, to show their affec- 
tion for you and their civic pride in the high 
and distinguished position you occupy in 
the councils of the United Spanish War Vet- 
erans. 

I am honored with a commission from the 
mayor of Chicago, the Honorable Martin H. 
Kennelly, to convey to you expression of his 
highest esteem and to tell you that among 
the warmest memories of his very busy year 
of 1950 is that associated with his visit to 
us when for the people of Chicago he ex- 
tended welcome to our 1950 encampment. 

We are the veterans of the Army and Navy 
that carried the destiny of the United States 
of America into the far-away Orient. We 
are gathered here at a time when the youth 
of a later generation is carrying on the task 
that we began. 


We then were not timid, and we see no 
reason for timidity now. The destiny of a 
nation is as the pattern of a human life. It 
is determined by laws and forces beyond the 
range of the finite mind. 

We of the Spanish-American War, and in 
the working out of the destiny of the United 
States, planted Old Glory in the Orient. Our 
comrades fought and died in the Philli- 
pines half a century ago and they also fought 
and died in China. 

I think there will be less confusion in the 
minds of our people over what is transpiring 
in the Orient today if the approach to under+ 
standing is from long range. The fact is 
that the beginning was in the period of the 
Spanish-American War, the Philippine In- 
surrection, and the Boxer expedition, in all 
of which our comrades were participants. 

There is nothing that is happening in the 
Orient today as far as we as Americans are 
concerned, that was not outlined by us at 
the turning of the century when, an Army 
and Navy exclusively of volunteers, we 
started our country on the road to destiny 
and responsibility for world leadership. 

As long as the United States marches with 
destiny there can be no backward steps and 
there should be no timidity in any American 
heart. 

I wish to make perfectly clear what I have 
in mind. By destiny I mean that the course 
of nations, as the lives of individuals, runs 
logically to a purpose. Our Nation has been 
an instrumentality for the broadening of the 
horizons of human life because in all the 
periods of its existence and in all its rela- 
tionships, both domestic and foreign, it has 
emerged from passing crises and temporary 
confusion still holding steadfast to its pur- 
pose. That purpose is not the building of 
an empire nor the aggrandizement of a 
dynasty. It is for the establishment of gov- 
ernment of, for, and by the people every- 
where and in recognition of the right of all 
men to share equitably according to the 
earnestness of their effort and the worth of 
their contribution. 

Our present difficulty is the greater be- 
cause even among our own people is a prone- 
ness to shy away from the word “destiny” 
as a word either of challenge or of vain 
boasting. We of the Spanish-American War 
know that it is nothing of the sort, It is 
the word that expresses faith in our coun- 
try and in ourselves, faith in the ability of 
all men everywhere to get along amicably 
together if in equity given half a chance, 
and faith in a divine providence that abides 
with individuals and nations of good deeds 
and of pure motivations. You either accept 
faith in America’s destiny or you are apt 
to become as jittery at the mention of an 
atomic bomb as those timid souls in New 
York who rushed pell-mell for the Grand 
Canyon when the Spanish Fleet was at large 
on the Atlantic. You either find your an- 
swer in an abiding faith in the destiny of 
the United States or you remain in con- 
fusion as to the purpose and the outcome of 
the development in Korea, 

It is well, I think, to remind this genera- 
tion that our comrades fought in China half 
a century ago, and as part of an international 
army, China then as now was seething, with 
the difference that the Chinese now known 
as Communists or Reds, then were called 
Boxers and their movement was called the 
Red Fist. Our comrades marched in peril 
through a hostile country to the gates of 
Pekin. There, scaling the walls of that 
Chinese stronghold, among the slain was 
Captain Riley, father of the General Riley 
who led the Illinois troops in the battles of 
World War I. 

The similarity between the Boxer expedi- 
tion and the present situation in Korea is 
striking. I wish to give emphasis to this be- 
cause, as I have been so long pointing out 
in my addresses to my comrades, the Spanish- 
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American War prepared the way and set the 
pattern for the tremendous events that have 
followed. Of this I am sure: Long after we 
are gone future historians will accord to the 
Spanish-American War an importance over- 
looked by the present generation, necessarily 
engrossed in the intense and world-reshaping 
developments that we started. 

The Boxer expedition, exactly as the Ko- 
rean expedition, began as an international 
policing action. It was a joint undertaking 
of the nations that represented western civil- 
ization. Hence there is nothing new and 
startling in the fact that the present action 
in Korea is under the direction of the United 
Nations and is not solely our own undertak- 
ing and subject to our exclusive control, 
What is now the United Nations was then 
the treaty powers. That, I repeat, is con- 
sistent with the pattern that we of the Span- 
ish-American War set a half a century ago 
when we carried and planted in the Orient 
our flag. We came to the Orient not as con- 
querors seeking to exploit and to take as our 
own the lands of others, but to work as part- 
ners with all other nations of good will and 
of similar interests in establishing and main- 
taining law and order. 

Unless law and order can be maintained 
there is no chance in any land for the people 
to defend themselves against the selfish and 
the evil forces that thrive upon disorder and 
lawlessness. 

We have a rightful interest in the Orient. 
That interest is confined to legitimate and 
fair trade relations, so that on terms equita- 
ble both to the orientals and to ourselves we 
can find in the exchange for the rich natural 
products of that region a market for the 
products of our factories. 

Unless law and order were maintained in 
our own country we could not be participants 
in profitable trade relations since lawless- 
ness and disorder would interfere with our 
ability to produce the wares with which to 
trade. It is self-evident that the absence 
of law and order in any part of the Orient 
must prevent development and productivity 
there. Thus the benefits flowing mutually 
to the peoples there and to ourselves from 
barter and exchange would be denied. 

We are not interested in dictating the form 
of government in any land other than our 
own. We are neither meddlers in the home 
affairs of other people nor tolerant with out- 
side meddling in our own domestic affairs. 
We are not interested as a nation in chang- 
ing customs and religions since we accord 
to all our own people the fullest possible 
freedom of action, and we hold as sacred and 
fundamental the right of the individual to 
seek communion with his god according to 
his lights and the voice within his own soul. 

Being a union of sovereign States, we are 
not interested in colonial possessions. That 
we must have proved to the satisfaction of 
the Orient by our course in the Philippines. 
First we restored law and order. Then we 
gave generously of our money and of the 
services of our people, including the school 
teachers who went to the islands, to prepare 
for self-government a people long under the 
yoke of a conqueror, This having been done, 
we gave to the Philippines their liberty. All 
that we expect in return is the good will of 
the people we helped and the continuance 
of mutually profitable trade relations: 

There is nothing complex in this simple 
program. Certainly it should not be the 
source of confusion to our own people. 

Yet, in a nutshell, it is a statement of the 
foreign policy of the United States in rela- 
tion to the Orient, established by us in the 
Spanish-American War when we carried into 
the Orient the flag and the influence of our 
growing responsibility in world leadership. 

It is still our foreign policy. There has 
been no change. I think we, as Spanish- 
American War veterans, owe it to ourselves 
and to the country to let it be known that 
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it was our comrades who were the executing 
force in the initial period of that policy. 

The modern awakening of the Orient 
started with, and the process of its rebuild- 
ing to open to all its peoples a broadened 
horizon of life dates from, the Spanish-Amer- 
ican War. 

I wish that our beloved and departed com- 
rade, Past Department Commander Art Huf- 
ton, were here to tell again the story of the 
march on Pekin when soldiers, sailors, and 
marines of the Spanish-American War con- 
stituted the American contingent of an 
international army engaged in a policing 
operation in China to restore law and order. 
Art and others of our comrades were there. 

Exactly as the first American troops sent 
into Korea came from Japan, occupied by 
the Americans as an aftermath of World War 
II, so were the troops sent into China to 
combat the Red Fist recruited from the 
Philippines, then occupied by us as a result 
of the war with Spain. Gen. Adna R. Chaffee 
went from the Philippines to command the 
American contingent in the operations in 
China and later was joined by Gen. James 
Harrison Wilson, fresh from the command of 
the Army of Pacification in Cuba. 

The American contingent in this Interna- 
tional army in China 51 years ago consisted 
of the Ninth and Fourteenth Infantry, the 
Marine Battalion, six troops of the Sixth 
Cavalry and Riley’s battery of six rified guns. 
After the treacherous march to Pekin and the 
storming of the walls of that city these 
Americans, with the Japanese contingent, 
occupied the “Forbidden City,” upon which 
never before had alien feet trod or alien 
eyes rested. Drawn up for review, with the 
combined bands playing “There'll Be a Hot 
Time in the Old Town Tonight,” General 
Wilson described them as “constituting as 
compact and complete a brigade of fighting 
men as ever made its appearance in the Far 
East.” 

Said General Wilson: “The rank and file 
were all young, stalwart, and fit, their serv- 
ice uniforms were becoming, their arms in 
perfect condition, and their alinement and 
marching all that could be expected of the 
finest veterans in the world.” 

These were our comrades of the Spanish- 
American War who, as part of an interna- 
tional army, carried the destiny of the United 
States into China and laid the pattern for 
the present. 

Yesterday was the fifty-first anniversary of 
the commencement of the fighting in Pekin, 
with the thin garrison of the penned-in em- 
bassies battling to hold off the China hordes 
until the arrival of the rescuing army. It 
was nip and tuck whether the foreigners 
within the embassies, including our own 
Minister Conger, of Illinois, and his charming 
wife, would survive. The international army 
on this policing mission in China 51 years ago 
reached Pekin on August 14, 1900; the Ameri- 
cans and the Japanese were the first to scale 
the walls under an intense hostile fire, and 
at 3 o'clock in the afternoon of that day 
Pekin had fallen and the terror of the Red 
Fist was ended. 

While we were part oi this international 
army that invaded China 51 years ago this 
summer to restore law and order there was 
a marked difference in our motivation to 
that of our allies. We were bringing into 
the Orient a new concept of equality and of 
equity in the dealings with fellow men. 
Our European allies, on the other han, were 
moved by the determination to protect the 
power of the Western World to continue its 
exploitation of the Eastern World. This was 
especially true of Russia, which contributed 
22,000 soldiers to the Boxer expedition, by 
far the largest contingent, and which took 
advantage of the situation to extend and 
strengthen its hold in Manchuria. This 
eventually led to a note from the United 


States State Department protesting against 
Russian encroachings in Manchuria. 

The Russians also were charged with per- 
petrating great and brutal excesses upon the 
Chinese, against the protests and to the 
horror of the Americans. The correspondent 
of the New York Sun wrote that on one 
occasion at least the Americans fired upon 
a party of their allies to halt excesses in 
brutality. The Russians, it was charged in 
an authoritative British publication, in one 
day bayoneted 5,000 Chinese, including 
women and children, and threw their bodies 
in the Amur. 

Russia now is pretending a friendship for 
the Chinese people. But the memories of 
some Chinese now l’ving must go back to 
1900, when Russian bayonets were the prongs 
of torture and of death to Chinese women 
and Chinese children. These older Chinese 
will remember that the Americans in China 
in 1900, as members of the army of the 
treaty powers, alone were without base, self- 
ish interest to serve, and that they gave a 
full measure of respect to the Chinese 
civilian population. 

When our comrades 51 years ago this sum- 
mer marched in the Boxer expedition they 
were the forerunners of a new order in the 
relations of the Western with the Eastern 
World. It was the beginning of the end of 
exploitation and the dawning of another 
and a brighter period when, law and order 
restored to the Orient, and the evil designs 
of Russia thwarted, both the people of the 
east and the people of the west will benefit 
and prosper in a spirit of peace and good 
will from a commerce conducted on fair 
and equitable terms. 

To bring this about, and thus to assure a 
thousand golden years for all the children 
of God wherever in His wisdom they were 
given to be born and to live, is the destiny 
of our country, our own United States of 
America. 


The Federal Bureaucracy and the Fight 
Against Inflation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD H. JENISON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, June 30, 1951 


Mr. JENISON. Mr. Speaker, every 
Member of Congress agrees that infla- 
tion is America’s No. 1 enemy on the eco- 
nomic front. Admittedly there is a divi- 
sion of opinion on the most effective 
method to conquer this enemy. All of 
us, however, have a solemn responsibility 
to direct our efforts intelligently and vig- 
orously toward a successful solution. To 
do so, we must not blind ourselves to the 
plein facts in the matter. 

A revealing nonpartisan summary of 
the situation has been presented by the 
Council of State Chambers of Commerce 
in a bulletin published just this week. 
Under permission granted to me by the 
House, I include it in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp for the careful consideration of 
my colleagues. Prepared by Alvin A. 
Burger, research director for the council, 
it is as follows: 

THE FEDERAL BUREAUCRACY AND THE FIGHT 
AGAINST INFLATION 

If Uncle Sam would only follow the advice 

he has given the American people on com- 
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bating the forces of inflation, he would go 
a long way toward removing this roadblock 
to our Nation’s defense production effort. 

But so far Uncle Sam has persistently 
failed or refused to heed any part of his own 
advice in the matter, and the consequences 
may be very costly to the American people. 

Here is the picture: 

President Truman, in a series of public 
addresses since the outbreak of the Korean 
war just a year ago, has told us what we 
must do, working together, to avert the dan- 
gers of inflation in this crucial period when 
defense production has first priority on our 
economic resources. 

He has told the Nation's consumers to buy 
only what they need, and to put off buying 
whenever they can. He has told business- 
men to avoid piling up inventories, to in- 
crease efficiency wherever possible, and to 
keep prices down. He has asked employers 
to conserve manpower. He has asked all of 
us to work harder and longer and to forego 
wage increases or more profits. 

The President has said these proposals call 
for “patriotism and self-restraint” on the 
part of all concerned. He has declared: “If 
we all work together as a team, if everyone 
does his part, we can beat inflation, we can 
secure the defense of this Nation and keep 
down the cost of living for the average 
family.” 

These sensible anti-inflation suggestions 
can only succeed, however, if the Federal 
Government itself takes the lead in putting 
them into practice. For the Federal Gov- 
ernment is the Nation's greatest consumer 
of goods and services. It is the largest em- 
ployer of civilian manpower. And the cost 
of running the Government is reflected in 
the price of everything we buy. 

But the Federal bureaucracy obviously does 
not want to play on the Nation’s anti-infla- 
tion team, It has, in fact, been dragging its 
feet with respect to compliance with most 
of the President's suggestions, 


UNCLE SAM—SHOPPER DE LUXE 
To begin with, let’s take the purchase of 


goods. 

President Truman told American con- 
sumers: “Buy only what you need and can- 
not do without. We can’t buy all 
the new gadgets and conveniences we would 
like. * * * We must be prepared to ac- 
cept some reduction in gur standards of 
living. I am sure that we will be willing 
to make sacrifices here at home.” 

But not the Government. Nothing can 
compare, for example, with the prodigal way 
in which the armed services have been buy- 
ing civilian-type goods. 

For instance, the Army has purchased a 
total of 68,000,000 can openers since the 
start of he Korean campaign 1 years ago. 
There are about a million and a half men 
in the Army. 

Army Ordnance recently purchased 6,000,- 
000 gallons of paint in quart and gallon 
cans. This was a full year’s requirement, 
but the Army sought delivery in 60 days. 
This huge order for paint in civilian-size 
cans, rather than in 5-gallon cans, was criti- 
cized by paint suppliers, and admitted as 
unwise by the Army. 

The Army set up a requirement of 4,636,- 
000 web belts for the year 1951. This is three 
belts per man, although only one is issued 
per man per year. Its 1951 requirement for 
combat boots was set at 11,753,000 pairs, al- 
though the total consumption was estimated 
at 4,800,000 pairs. 

During the 9 months from July 1950 
through March 1951 the Quartermaster 
Service bought 1,918,000 pounds of black 
pepper. 

Last January the Quartermaster Service 
bought 5,000,000 pounds of oleomargarine at 
2°'4 cents a pound. At the very same time 
the Department of Agriculture was selling 
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5,500,000 pounds of surplus butter to Italy 
for 15 cents a pound. 

Military “scare” buying not only precipi- 
tates general shortages of consumer goods, 
but naturally forces up the price of goods 
thus bought. For example, since June 1950 
the price of army blankets has risen from 
$7.82 to $16 each; combat boots from $6.03 
to $11.63 per pair; army mattresses from 
$7.83 to $13.42 each; winter drawers from 
$1.55 to $4.15 per pair, and so on down a 
long list. 


WARTIME AUSTERITY IN THE STATE DEPARTMENT 


Speaking of purchases of food items, the 
State Department has asked Congress. for 
$24,875 next year to provide a series of 
luncheons for visiting foreign students and 
others under its educational-exchange pro- 

. There are to be 175 such luncheons, 
each for 14 to 18 persons, and the average tab 
is estimated at $8.73 per person. This is 
good living even in Washington, D. C. 

This $24,875 State Department request for 
deluxe luncheons, by the way, is equal in 
amount to the Federal income taxes paid 
this year by about 200 average American 
families having incomes of $3,500 per year. 


UNCLE SAM AND MANPOWER 


Another thing the country must do to curb 
inflation, the President has told us, is to 
“make the most efficient use of the Nation's 
manpower.” In this manpower directive of 
January 17 he urged all employers, both 
private and governmental, to avoid over- 
manning and overstaffing. 

Reports of the Byrd committee show that 
the number of civilian employees on Federal 
payrolls has jumped from 2,184,681 on De- 
cember 31, 1950, to 2,409,121 as of April 30 
(the latest figure), an increase of 224,440 in 
4 months. This means that the Govern- 
ment has been filling new positions at the 
rate of 1,870 per day, every day in the month. 

This superrecruitment program takes an 
interesting turn now and then. Recently an 
official of the new Defense Transportation 
Administration reported that that agency is 
“stockpiling” stenographers “against the 
needs of the future.” 

The number of full-time and part-time 
chauffeurs in Government employ has grown 
to a total of 25,680, the Byrd committee dis- 
closed on June 8. Just this week Congress 
began to try to cut this number down a 
little. 

The Military Establishment itself is a prof- 
ligate user o: manpower. A survey just 
made by a Senate armed services subcom- 
mittee covering 16 basic-training centers 
found 95,784 officers and enlisted men per- 
forming various types of overhead functions 
in these installations. About 40,000 of these 
jobs “could certainly be filled efficiently by 
limited service personnel, women or civil- 
ians,” the report stated. 

“What this means,“ the survey report con- 
cluded, “is that within this limited sample 
of the various armed services there are the 
equivalent of three to five divisions of com- 
bat-qualified men sitting in the ‘chair 
corps.’ In other words, sitting at desks, 
working in kitchens, carrying messages, driv- 
ing automobiles, operating motion-picture 
machines, running PX’s, and doing similar 
jobs are nearly enough men to fill our (mili- 
tary) commitment to Europe.” 


FEDERAL EMPLOYEES WANT MORE PAY; 
CUTS IN LEAVE 


The President has told American workers, 
farmers, and businessmen how they may 
contribute to the war against inflation. He 
said: “To meet these (war production) de- 
mands will require harder work and longer 
hours for everyone. * * * We may have 
to forego profits or wage increases.” 

Various Federal employees’ organizations 
are currently pressuring Congress for a pay 
increase from 10 to 20 percent. Postal em- 
ployees want a pay raise of 17 percent. A 
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-percent increase in pay for 1,000,000 classi- 
fied employees has been recommended by the 
Civil Service Commission. 

The Byrd committee estimates that the 
Government's annual salary and wage bill 
for its civilian employees is now up to about 
eight and one-third billions which equals 
the peak amount paid at the height of World 
War II. If only the 7-percent increase pro- 
posed by the Civil Service Commission were 
to be approved, about $250,000,000 would be 
added to the annual salary outlay. 

At the same time Federal employee organi- 
zations have been fighting all attempts by 
Congress to reduce excessive annual (vaca- 
tion) and sick leave privileges now accorded 
to Government civilian workers. Classified 
employees are allowed 26 working days of an- 
nual leave each year, and 15 days of sick 
leave. This total of 41 days is equivalent to 
8% workweeks per year, and is far in excess 
of what workers in State and local govern- 
ments and in private enterprise receive. 

The Senate took action last week, however, 
to shave 6 days off the 26 days of annual 
leave presently granted. Meanwhile, the 
Budget Bureau has advanced a graduated an- 
nual leave plan which seems to have consid- 
erable merit. 


GREATER EFFICIENCY—THE GOVERNMENT'S BIG 
OPPORTUNITY 


The President urged American business- 
men to “increase efficiency in every way pos- 
sible.” 

Here is a field in which the Federal Gov- 
ernment can really set an example, for it has 
an almost limitless opportunity to improve 
its operating efficiency and at the same time 
conserve manpower, materials, and funds. 
Yet it is here where Uncle Sam drags his feet 
worst of all. 

Measures to reorganize and modernize the 
Veterans’ Administration, the Department of 
Agriculture, the Post Office, Federal medical 
services, public works, personnel administra- 
tion, and other Federal activities in line with 
sound Hoover Commission proposals remain 
buried in Congress, the victims of opposition 
by Federal bureaucracies and spending 
lobbies, 

Bills to abolish the fantastic RFC now 
languish in the Banking and Currency Com- 
mittees of the House and Senate, bogged 
down b, administration opposition. 

At the same time the administration con- 
tinues to press for congressional approval 
of new Government power projects, new bu- 
reaus, new grant-in-aid programs and the 
Brannan farm-subsidy plan disguised as an 
anti-inflation measure under the Defense 
Production Act. 

THE INFLATED PRICE OF GOVERNMENT 
The President told businessmen, “Hold 
your prices down.” 

Cost-of-living prices have increased by 84 
percent since 1940, according to the Depart- 
ment of Labor. But the price of Federal 
Government, in terms of Federal taxes im- 
posed on the people, rose by well over 500 
percent between fiscal years 1940 and 1950 
(before Korea). The present defense emer- 
gency has sent it soaring higher. 

The administration insists on rigid con- 
trols over prices. It wants certain prices 
rolled back. If the Federal Government 
would roll back the over-all cost of its 
nonmilitary activities to their 1948 level 
(which the Hoover Commission and others 
said was plenty high), it would deflate the 
price of Government about $4,000,000,000. 

ALVIN A. BURGER, 
Research Director. 


(Nore.—Quotations attributed to the 
President were taken from his radio address 
of September 9, 1950, his Jackson day speech 
of April 14, 1951, his manpower directive of 
January 17, 1951, and his radio address of 
June 14, 1951. Data on military purchases 


and on other spending items cited in this 
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bulletin were obtained from recent House 
and Senate Appropriations Committee hear- 
ings on various appropriation requests for 
1952 and supplemental requests for 1951. 
Civilian personnel data were obtained from 
Byrd committee records.) 


Slums and Defense Housing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RAY J. MADDEN 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, June 30, 1951 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing editorial sets out some interest- 
ing facts regarding the penalty society 
pays for allowing slums and poor hous- 
ing conditions to exist. The defeat by 
the Congress of the defense housing bill 
was false economy and merely postponed 
the day when the Government will take 
steps to do something on the housing 
crisis in defense and industrial areas. 


THE Cost OF SLUM AREAS 


Slums are the most costly portion of cities 
in terms of city services as well as in human 
decay. 

This fact was pointed up by a recent inves- 
tigation by Louisville’s housing commission 
and the county’s planning and zoning com- 
mission. The survey covered two areas in the 
same section of Louisville. One section was 
considered as standard; the other, substand- 
ard. On every count—sickness, crime, fire, 
juvenile delinquency, divorce, desertion, re- 
lief cost—the substandard area came off 
second best. 

The standard area had 15,804 residents, 
while in the substandard area there were 
17,234. Housing in the substandard area 
was considerably below par, containing 79 
residential blocks, of which 68 percent were 
classified as slums and 5 percent as accept- 
able. By comparison, the standard area has 
84 residential blocks of which only 3.5 per- 
cent were graded as slums. 

Here’s how the two areas compared in costs 
to the city: 

Considerably more policing was required 
in the substandard area, with policemen ar- 
resting 2,174 people there as compared with 
823 arrests in the standard area. Gambling 
arrests totaled 257 compared with 133 in the 
standard area. 

Police-patrol cars made nearly 2,050 runs 
to the substandard area in the first 4 months 
of 1949 as compared with 1,090 to the stand- 
ard area. Then, too, there were nearly twice 
as many ambulance runs to the substandard 
area. 

The substandard area also sent many more 
people to criminal court—274 as compared 
with 94 from the standard area. Juvenile 
delinquency flourished in the substandard 
area, with this area sending 268 persons to 
juvenile courts, while only 73 appeared from 
the standard area. 

Fire protection was considerably more 
costly in the slum area —chiefly as a result 
of the age of the buildings in the area. 
There were 146 dwelling fires in the sub- 
standard area compared with 100 in the other 
section. 

Greatest difference in the cost of the areas 
showed up in welfare assistance. The city's 
bureau of social services, with 91 families 
from the slum area on its rolls, spent $43,138 
in 1950 as compared with $3,126 for 6 
families in the standard area. Then, too, 
the death rate from tuberculosis in the sub- 
standard area was double that in the stand- 
ard area. Visiting public health nurses called 
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on 2,624 patients at home in the substand- 
ard area compared with 664 in the standard 
neighborhood. There were also more di- 
vorces and more cases of desertion and non- 
support among heads of families in the sub- 
standard area, 

Such figures point up the economic side 
of the slum problem and suggest the value 
of well-planned clearance programs. 


Persecution of Catholic Church Leaders 
in Hungary 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LOUIS B. HELLER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
` Tuesday, June 26, 1951 


Mr. HELLER. Mr. Speaker, the war 
against religion and religious freedom 
continues unabated in the Communist- 
dominated countries. One of the most 
recent spectacles of so-called treason 
trials has just taken place in Red Hun- 
gary, where Archbishop Joseph Groesz, 
the acting primate and highest ranking 
member of the Catholic Church in that 
country, was on trial together with sev- 
eral other church leaders on trumped-up 
charges of treason and conspiracy 
against the state. 

We have become accustomed to these 
Communist propaganda trials in recent 
years. We have become accustomed to 
the so-called confessions of fantastic 
and incredible crimes, to all the shady 
methods and tactics used on the helpless 
and hapless victims, and to the pattern 
of conviction—all of which is so char- 
acteristic to the totalitarian state, 
whether Nazi, Fascist, or Communist. 

That does not mean to say, however, 
that we have become callous or insensible 
to the crimes being perpetrated against 
innocent people. The free world will 
continue to be shocked and disgusted at 
these acts of barbarism, the courtroom 
scenes and the confessions “staged” by 
an unscrupulous regime. 

All great faiths are menaced by this 
atheistic communism, which is seeking 
to destroy all religions and every trace 
of religious freedom. Hence, we must 
speak out in condemnation of this god- 
less evil each time it rears its ugly head. 
As the New York Times stated editorially 
a few days ago— 

It may not specifically help these tragic 
people to brand the Hungarian regime for 
what it is doing, but to keep silent would 
lead many people behind the iron curtain 
to believe that we do not care what happens 
to them. In the name of humanity, if for 
no other reason, the United States Govern- 
ment should go on record as condemning the 
Hungarian expulsions, as well as these phony 
treason trials. 


Mr. Speaker, the trial of Archbishop 
Groesz followed the familiar pattern 
used in the Mindszenty and Vogeler 
cases, where confessions were obtained 
by means of torture and indignities to 
mind and body which no human being is 
long able to endure. These techniques 
are primitive and brutal, but evidently 
effective even when used against the 
most innocent people. 


During the famous trial of Cardinal 
Mindszenty, I publicly called upon Presi- 
dent Truman urging him to direct our 
Department of State to release to the 
world all the pertinent facts in our Gov- 
ernment’s possession concerning the 
case. I also suggested that the entire 
matter be turned over to the United 
Nations, with the view of obtaining the 
Cardinal’s freedom. I now again call 
on the President and the Secretary of 
State to release all available facts in the 
Mindszenty and Groesz cases, and to 
take the necessary steps to bring these 
cases to the attention of the United Na- 
tions. 

Mr. Speaker, the way this situation has 
developed, it would seem to me that the 
fate of Archbishop Groesz was sealed 2 
years ago when he became acting Pri- 
mate of Hungary, following the convic- 
tion of Cardinal Mindszenty. It would, 
therefore, stand to reason that this is a 
continuation of the old persecution. 
Consequently, Iam even more convinced 
today that this is a matter which our 
country should bring before the United 
Nations. By bringing it to the attention 
of this international tribunal, the fake 
claim of religious toleration in the iron- 
curtain countries and their continuous 
persecution of religious leaders and men 
of faith generally will be exposed for all 
the nations and peoples of the world to 
see, 


The Korean War: A Balance Sheet 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. SAMUEL W. YORTY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, June 30, 1951 


Mr. YORTY. Mr. Speaker, seldom, if 
ever, in the midst of war has an admin- 
istration been forced to fight for progress 
and peace against such a strong combi- 
nation of predatory international gang- 
sters abroad and irresponsible political 
obstructionists at home, Our heroic 
sons in Korea enduring unspeakable 
hardships in order to bring closer to 
reality the long-sought method for en- 
forcement of international law—these 
sons are actually being subjected to 
psychological warfare, not only from the 
armies they fight, but also from poli- 
ticians at home who undermine morale 
by telling our fighting men that their 
efforts are in vain. 

I am proud that the Los Angeles 
Mirror came forward on June 25, 1951, 
and presented its encouraging analysis 
of the Korean war. The editorial merits 
inclusion in our RECORD: 

THE KOREAN WAR: A BALANCE SHEET 

It was just a year ago today that Russia 
unleashed her North Korean puppet troops 
in unprovoked, shameless aggression on 
South Korea. 

This precipitated an undeclared war, still 
under way, which has cost the United States 
some 70,000 combat casualties to date, 

But, for the first time, we have what ap- 
pears to be a legitimate Soviet move toward 
a cease-fire, 
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This anniversary is a good time to review a 
few facts, to weigh the Korean situation in 
terms of our national hopes and aspirations. 

We were forced into police action in 
Korea to preserve the ideal of a decent world 
in which large and small nations alike could 
be safe from raw aggression. 

Proof positive that the United States had 
no intention of instigating a war in Korea 
was our woeful unpreparedness a year ago. 
The North Koreans were equipped and 
trained. We went in with green garrison 
forces and obsolete equipment, 

Since those dark days when the Pusan 
perimeter daily shrank, we have staged a re- 
markable comeback in Korea, Now it can be 
safely said that we are smashing everything 
the Reds are throwing at us, with fearful 
casualties to the enemy. ‘ 

The brilliant Inchon landings in Septem- 
ber actually turned the tide of the first phase 
of the war. The second phase began with 
the entry of the Chinese Reds into the 
struggle, a move obviously dictated by Russia. 

The first shock of the massed Chinese 
threw us back, but since then Operation 
Meatgrinder has pulverized Mao’s legions, 
The Chinese Reds have gained no face from 
their failures to make their spring offensive 
good. They have lost the cream of their 
armies in Korea. 

Despite our tragic losses in Korea, the 
results of our intervention last June can 
be put down generally on the credit side 
of the ledger. It is only necessary to con- 
sider what the results of nonintervention 
would have been, to see this clearly, 

Had we allowed Russia to gobble up South 
Korea in a cheap victory, it is possible that 
most of Asia would be in Communist con- 
trol today. Certainly the Chinese Commu- 
nists would have taken Indochina by now, 
and Indochina is the strategists’ key to all 
of southeast Asia. 

Morally, we have gained greatly by tak- 
ing stage center as the chief defender of 
the United Nations. Creaky as are its oper- 
ations, the U. N. remains our best hope for 
a decent peace in a decent world. The U. N. 
would have atrophied as an effective force 
had we not gone to Korea’s aid when Russia 
broke the peace. As it is now the U. N. has 
a chance to become a real council of na- 
tions, despite Russia’s sabotaging tactics. 

Moreover, the net effect of the Korean war 
has been good on the home front. It did 
awaken us to our terribly naked and unpre- 
pared position, and we have moved to rearm 
and defend ourselves again. It needed some 
great shock to wake us up to our danger. 

There have been and are great differences 
of opinion over the proper conduct of the 
Korean war, its scope and its aims, The 
great debate just concluding has given every. 
body a better understanding of our posi- 
tion. 

In this coming year, as our power grows 
with expanded production, there is every rea- 
son to believe that the Korean war can be 
ended and a policy of national unity evolved. 
It has been a trying year but Korea has 
been an ill wind that nonetheless blew con- 
siderable good, on balance. 


Inflation Is a Fifth-Column Menace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 29, 1951 


Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, the 
petitions and numerous letters from the 
constituents reveal that the people are 
alarmed by the actions of Congress dur- 
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ing the past weeks. They deplore the 
gradual decimation of economic-control 
legislation by congressional committees, 
and the constant and strenuous re- 
sistance offered by the various groups 
to all control measures and regulations, 

I believe that, in normal times, the 
least amount of Government control 
there is over our economy, the better for 
all concerned. These, however, are not 
normal times. The economy of our Na- 
tion is being strengthened against the 
possibility of an all-out war, while sup- 
plying the needs of partial war and at- 
tempting to keep the characteristics of 
peacetime economy. In this process, 
normal conditions have already been re- 
placed by a threat of inflation. 

This threat is already serious foday, 
and it will continue to grow with each 
dollar which is spent for defense pro- 
duction. Unless we want the situation 
to get completely out of hand, we must 
take realistic steps to stop inflation. 
Price and wage controls and similar 
economic controls are considered by 
most competent authorities as one of 
those steps. 

The major difficulty, in my opinion, 
springs from the fact that some people, 
and many Members of Congress, par- 
ticularly of the opposition party, do not 
seem to realize that the full inflationary 
pressure may not be felt by our economy 
for 6 to 10 months to come. By that 
time, the full impact of our increased 
defense expenditures will register itself 
on our general price level. 

Recently the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations met in the city of Wash- 
ington in an anti-inflation rally and 
adopted an anti-inflation statement, 
which embraces the requests of the 
people. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
am including the statement of CIO 
anti-inflation conference and commend 
it to the Members of Congress as typical 
of the expressions of the public inter- 
ested in the fight against inflation: 
STATEMENT OF CIO ANTI-INFLATION CONFER- 

ENCE, ADOPTED JUNE 20, 1951 
I 

Today we are in the midst of a program 
for the mobilization of our human, indus- 
trial, and agricultural resources to defend 
the free world from Communist aggression, 

This threat to the democratic world is an 
ever-present one. 

Our progress in mobilizing our resources 
is being hampered by the ravages of inflation. 

Inflation has robbed the American public 
of an estimated $17,000,000,000 in buying 
power. It has increased the cost of our de- 
fense effort by $7,000,000,000. 

Clearly, inflation is a fifth-column menace 
against which America must quickly rally 
to defend itself. 

The legislative foundation of our fight 
against high prices is the Defense Production 
Act, passed in the autumn of 1950. It is a 
weak foundation. The act is full of special 
interest loopholes and inadequate provisions 
for combating high prices. While the De- 
fense Production Act has been on the statute 
books, the prices of raw materials, of indus- 
trial products for civilian and defense needs 
and the price of food have soared continu- 
ously upward. Commodity speculation has 
been rampant and scandalous. Corporation 
profits have increased, even after taxes, to the 
highest level in the country's history—two 
and one-half times the peak World War II 
figure, 50 percent over the rate for the pre- 
Korean first quarter of 1950. 


In addition, millions of American families 
face the prospect of higher dwelling costs 
because of inadequate and expiring rent con- 
trols. Every low- and middle-income family 
is confronted with the prospect of higher 
income taxes, while the Congress obstinately 
refuses to close loopholes in the revenue laws 
that would bring about more equitable shar- 
ing of the tax burden. 

The American public, including the mem- 
bership of the CIO, will not tolerate a situa- 
tion in which extortionate profiteering is per- 
mitted during this period of great emergency. 
American workers will not tolerate a lopsided 
economic program in which wages are stabi- 
lized, while profits run amok, while the prices 
of many foods go uncontrolled, and while 
rents are steadily rising. 


1 


This CIO anti- inflation rally, meeting in 
the city of Washington, on June 20, 1951, 
therefore calls upon Congress and the ad- 
ministration to adopt a militant program 
against the domestic menace of inflation, a 
program which should embrace, as a mini- 
mum, the following points: 

1. Extension and strengthening of the 
Defense Production Act before its present 
expiration date of June 30, to include the 
following: 

A. Protection for consumers through ef- 
fective control of food prices by the use of 
food subsidies along World War II lines, firm 
dollars-and-cents price ceilings and roll- 
backs where appropriate, grade labeling, and 
continued production of low-priced goods. 

B. Effective enforcement of price controls 
with no appeasement of special interest 
groups. 

C. No retreat from the meat-price roll- 
backs. Any attempt to do so will constitute 
abandonment of the price-control program 
and will destroy the possibility of effective 
economic stabilization. 

D. Extension and expansion of rent con- 
trols to give necessary and adequate protec- 
tion in all areas of the country. 

E. Regulation of margins on the commod- 
ity markets that will curb speculation in 
agricultural and industrial products that has 
been responsible, in great measure, for much 
of our present inflation. 

F. A fair and equitable wage-stabilization 
program, including power for the Wage 
Stabilization Board to help settle disputes, 
will work effectively only as part of a well- 
balanced economic stabilization program 
based on the principles listed above. 

2. Passage of an improved tax law pro- 
viding an equitable distribution of the tax 
burden, and a closing of the scores of loop- 
holes through which wealthy individuals 
and corporations evade their tax responsi- 
bility. 


Address of Hon. Charles E. Wilson 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 2, 1951 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der permission to extend my remarks, I 
include the following ringing, dynamic 
address made by one well-qualified to 
speak on the subjects discussed, Hon. 
Charles E. Wilson, Director of Defense 
Mobilization, at the commencement ex- 
ercises of Harvard University, Cambridge, 
Mass., on June 21, 1951: 

I should like to talk to you today about 
taking a little look—perhaps a big look— 
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ahead. Some of us took part this morning 
in a ceremony called commencement. 

All of us here, in one way or another, are in 
a process of commencement. We are trying 
to commence something. The world is mov- 
ing. We are moving with it. 

In nearly a half century of work I have 
seen stupendous developments, almost in- 
credible changes, in our industrial life, in 
the products that have come off our lines,“ 
in the improvement of our homes, in the 
quick of our transportation, in the 
heightening of our standard of living. As a 
dynamic people, we welcome such change, 
we are not afraid of it, we want to move with 
it, guide it, move ahead of it. 

Now we are engaged in an historic effort 
to make ourselves strong. We believe that 
if we rearm effectively we may avert a general 
war. It would be naive not to believe that 
the general staff under the Kremlin has 
mapped out a war against us. Perhaps it is 
only a paper exercise at the moment. But 
I personally believe they have the plans 
ready, awaiting a decision. It may be that 
our new strength will prevent that decision. 
Alternatively, our gathered might will, I am 
confident, enable us to cope with any aggres- 
sion, should all efforts to avert it fail. 

We have a gigantic task before us, which 
will challenge the combined and cooperative 
efforts of all segments of our people. On 
the whole we have begun well to meet it. 
The output of goods and services for national 
defense is now about two and a half times 
our defense production before Korea. The 
annual rate of defense production is now 
about $30,000,000,000 compared to something 
over $12,000,000,000 through the second quar- 
ter of last year. 

What we did from 1941 to 1945 we can 
repeat, we can surpass. I have often won- 
dered about the underlying reason for the 
miraculous growth of our production, year 
after year. I have seen it happen again and 
again alongside the assembly lines. We are 
almost always beating last year’s production 
figures, last year’s distribution figures, last 
year’s consumption figures. Why? 

One reason is the skills we have built up 
on both the managerial and labor sides. An- 
other is that all of us in the United States are 
thinking about the future. We produce 
more today because we are thinking about 
tomorrow and planning to make it better 
than today. 

And still another reason is brought home 
today by this very occasion. In these days 
our colleges and universities are graduating 
scores of thousands of men and women. 
These young people have been free to choose 
their courses of study. Now as they leave 
these scholastic halls they are free to choose 
their type of work—and great are the oppor- 
tunities that lie before them. 

No such freedom exists in the countries 
behind the iron curtain. There when the 
young people leave the colleges their future 
is chosen for them. They have freedom only 
to choose between following orders and starv- 
ing to death. They come under unremittent 
supervision, 

That is one reason why productivity bonus, 
the natural growth of a truly dynamic econ- 
omy, is comparatively unknown in Soviet 
Russia. The high cost of supervision slows 
down their economic progress to such a de- 
gree that they are irresistibly driven to try 
to make up for the deficit in their economy 
by plundering their neighbors. Plunder is 
a poor substitute for production, just as slave 
labor cannot over the long run accomplish 
as much as voluntary labor. 

We are accused by Moscow of being im- 
perialists even when we help other countries 
by the strength of our own production freely 
given. There can be no question that Moscow 
communism means sharing the wealth in 
a different way of taking forcibly from other 
countries a great part of their natural re- 
sources and production. This is real im- 
perialism—its home today is Moscow and its 
seat is the Kremlin, 
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As we grow stronger, however, and as we 
look to the future, we owe it to these young 
people now being graduated to make a good, 
unrelenting fight against the only enemy 
that can defeat us—inflation. This dread 
enemy No. 1 can þe as great a threat to us 
internally as any aggressive force externally. 

Inflation long continued or drastic can 
bring down the whole structure of endowed 
institutions, of which Harvard is one of the 
greatest examples. It can lower the whole 
standard of our education, public and pri- 
vate, more than any other force. 

The struggle against inflation is as much 
a part of our defense program as the armies 
we put into the field, or the military equip- 
ment we accumulate in our arsenals. It is 
part and parcel of our struggle against the 
subversive, divisive, destructive forces that 
are loose i:1 the world today. 

In the first place, inflation cuts down our 
power to rearm by kiting the cost of military 
production. 

In the second place it gnaws into the work- 
er's incentive to work more in order to pro- 
duce more. 

In the third place business management 
will find that its contribution to rising pro- 
ductivity will become impossible in the chaos 
of inflation, What good are cost-accounting 
figures in rubber dollars? 

In the fourth place inflation will bring 
labor unrest. 

Fifth and last—although there are many 
other reasons too—there is the moral issue. 
To my mind this adds up to all the other 
reasons for fighting inflation. The conse- 
quences of inflation are such as to penalize 
patriotism and to reward evasion, conniving, 
speculation, hoarding, and self-seeking of 
every kind. 

It has long been agreed among students 
of politics that inflation which destroys the 
middle class does more to undermine the 
stability of constitutional systems than any 
other economic factor. Moscow wishes to 
divide us in this way. Inflation could be the 
tool. 

I believe we can meet this great threat. 
To do so we must forge and sharpen special 
arms just as we forge and sharpen special 
arms to meet an enemy from without. Those 
arms are contained in the Defense Produc- 
tion Act whose renewal we are seeking be- 
fore it expires within 10 days. They are 
also contained in the amendments we are 
seeking. That is why I heartily endorse 
what you heard the President say last week, 

“This is a time of national danger. The 
welfare of all of us is at stake. If inflation 
got away from us and wrecked our savings, 
Communist Russia would win the whole 
world to totalitarionism without firing a 
single shot.” 

The defense mobilization program upon 
which we are embarked is the greatest peace- 
time effort any nation has ever made to build 
its arms, not to make war but to preserve 
the peace. 

Four years ago there spoke here on an 
identical occasion a statesman whose words, 
few in number, became translated into great, 
historic action. From the verbal seeds sown 
on this platform the Marshall plan was 
germanated, and in the 40 months that it 
has flourished it has brought Western Eu- 
rope back to the flower of economic recovery. 

I hope, I sincerely hope, that the words 
we utter here will likewise see a flowering. 

Generally we in the defense-mobilization 
program have stated only two objectives for 
the vast program of defense mobilization 
we have embarked upon. The first, and most 
important, is to make us so strong that no 
ruler in his right mind would dare to at- 
tack us. And the second is to make us so 
strong that, if anyone did attack us, we could 
successfully beat him down, 

Today let me emphasize another objective 
we have in mind. This is to use our strength 
to wage peace, lest eventually we have to use 
it to wage war. 


b 
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In essence, the first two objectives I stated 
are negative. One would enable us to pre- 
vent the outbreak of a third world war. The 
other would enable us to prevent being 
overwhelmed if it came. 

At best, however, shining they may seem, 
these are but dismal objectives. If they en- 
visage not war, at least they envisage per- 
haps many years of uneasy, embattled, back- 
breaking peace. 

The third objective we have in mind is 
positive. It means that we translate our 
military strength into action, 

Are we to act the miser and sit idly by 
counting our riches of armed strength and 
doing nothing? Are we to spend $150,000,- 
000,000, according to our 3-year program, and 
make no use of that vast treasure house of 
arms except to hope that it will avert an at- 
tack or to sit back and wait for the attack 
to come? 

There are two ways to use this arsenal of 
power. One is war—that means preventive 
war. I utterly abhor the very thought of 
preventive war. Had I any hint, the most 
remote hint, thet the stupendous defense 
mobilization program upon which we are 
embarked was in any sense designed for pre- 
ventive war, I would resign my post as its 
Director this very instant. Preventive war 
could gain us and the world nothing—noth- 
ing whatever. 

The other way is peace. From our plat- 
form of strength we can talk of peace to the 
Soviet leaders. We know we cannot talk to 
them of peace from a platform of weakness, 

We know that the Soviets respect the logic 
of strength. They respected our vigorous 
moves in Greece. They respected our de- 
termination in Berlin. They respected our 
immediate and forthright reaction, along 
with the United Nations, in Korea. 

Now, 1 year almost to the day from the 
Communist invasion of the Republic of Ko- 
rea, we are already measurably stronger. 
We have about 3,500,000 men under arms, 
and they are being trained with first-class 
weapons. A thousand ships of our Navy are 
riding the seas, mightier than all the other 
navies of the world put together, friend and 
foe. Our Air Force is prepared to carry out 
explosive power to any corner of the world, 
Heavier and more powerful weapons of war 
are coming off the production line in ever- 
increasing numbers, and by the end of this 
year production will be rolling. We have a 
stockpile of atomic bombs, far more deadly 
than the two that snuffed the lives of more 
than 150,000 people in Hirohima and Naga- 
saki. We are in the course of becoming the 
mightieth nation in the world’s history. 

Our allies, the free nations, are becoming 
stronger too. On a recent trip to Paris and 
London I was greatly impressed by their gen- 
eral willingness to rearm in proportion to 
their possibilities. We must not expect of 
them the impossible, but I am sure we shall 
receive the possible. 

We are strong, moreover, in our economies 
despite the great demands of defense mobili- 
zation. We intend to keep those economies 
strong. That is why I emphasize so strongly, 
so often, the need for unrelenting resistance 
to the onslaughts of inflation. We cannot, 
we must not, permit our economies to go to 
pieces in the effort to make our free nations 
powerful. The Soviets have been counting 
on our economic collapse; they have long 
been predicting it. All the more reason to 
fight a stout battle to preserve our economic 
soundness, to say nothing of the fact that a 
shattering of our economy through inflation 
would bring disaster into every home in 
America. 

We and our allies are strong, too, in the 
alternatives we have to offer the 800,000,000 
people behind the iron curtain. What do 
the hundreds of the ruling classes in the 
Soviet herd have to offer compared to our 
system of freedom of thought and move- 
ment, word and worship, our laws and jus- 
tice, our standard of living? Is it not sig- 
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nificant that so large a portion of Soviet 
propaganda is devoted to attacks on the free 
countries and so little to a truthful exposi- 
tion of life within the iron curtain? 

The Soviets have nothing to offer the 
world but a blood bath, semislavery, and the 
degradation of the individual. A few thou- 
sand men stand to benefit, hundreds of mil- 
lions stand to lose, by the continuance of 
the Soviet system. 

Therefore, it is that I say I ask for ever 
more action toward peace from our em- 
placement of strength. Let us not permit 
our strength to lie fallow. 

If we can wage war from the production 
line, as our program intends should the need 
arise, we can also wage peace from the pro- 
duction line. Peace from the production 
line—that is something Stalin could under- 
stand. 

Stalin has not been given to praising us 
and our works, but once he proposed a toast 
to the American productive machine, and 
he is quoted as saying, “Without United 
States machines, the United Nations could 
never have won the war.” 

If we speak to him from the strength of 
our production line, from the strength of 
our Armed Forces and those of our allies, 
and from the strength of our ideals, we may 
speak with success. It is our task to empha- 
size and demonstrate that we speak from 
strength, not from weakness. 

We have always said to Stalin that the 
door is open toward peace; the door is not 
shut on the possibility of peace; war is not 
inevitable. But I would have us be more 
positive. We have the door open, it is true, 
but we must find the positive means of 
bringing him in through the door. 

Let us remember that our responsibilities 
for leadership in the world are already great. 
But the new strength we are acquiring in- 
creases them. The Almighty has permitted 
our Nation to become great and to wax 
greater in the family of nations, and we owe 
it to Him to accept our duties along with 
our blessings. 

Confident in the power of initiative which 
the United States has seldom, if ever, been 
unwilling to exercise, I am certain that our 
Nation, working in closest harmony with 
our allies and acting in conjunction with 
them, will find a positive, concrete, workable 
plan on which the free nations together can 
approach the Soviet leaders for peace along 
an avenue of strength. 

Speaking with a collective voice far more 
powerful in its potentiality, perhaps even in 
its actuality today, than the forces that op- 
pose us, they may well be able to make them- 
selves heard and understood by the rulers 
behind the iron curtain. Certainly there 
will be hundreds of millions of ordinary men 
and women behind that barbaric barrier who 
will take note and gain courage. 

I refuse to believe that the world is yet 
hopeless. I still have hope, I still have faith, 
that God in His mercy will guide us through 
this valley of frustration if we will but fol- 
low His own precepts and work at least with 
our brothers in the free world toward the 
common end of a just and lasting peace. 


A Truce in Korea 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. BLAIR MOODY 
OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 2, 1951 
Mr. MOODY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an article regarding the pos- 
sibility of a truce in Korea, written by 
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one of the Nation’s leading newspaper- 
men, James Reston, and published in 
the New York Times of July 1, 1951. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Korea A Masor Lesson TO Us AND TO STALIN—` 


Now OUR ALLIES, AND ANY ENEMY, KNOW 
UNITED STATES STANDS UP TO AGGRESSION 
(By James Reston) 

Wasuincton, June 30.—The armistice offer 
in Korea represents merely the first and easi- 
est step in the adjustment of one battle in 
a very large war. Moreover, the battle will 
end, if our terms are accepted, without the 
achievement of our political aims and in the 
midst of imexpressible and perhaps irre- 
trievable tragedy for the Korean people. 
Nevertheless, we may be seeing one of the 
memorable victories of our time. 

So much has gone into the record since 
those urgent meetings at Blair House a year 
ago, and so much malicious effort has been 
spent on distortion of the record during 
these 12 months that it is now largely for- 
gotten what men were thinking about when 
they ordered United States troops into the 
struggle and why America felt reassured and 
even exhilarated when the order to oppose 
the Communists was announced. 

They were not thinking about Korea pri- 
marily, or its government, or its unification, 
or its strategic value to us, or its geographi- 
cal position near Japan. They were think- 
ing in far larger and wider terms. 

EFFECTIVE SECURITY SYSTEM 

They were thinking primarily of the whole 
postwar effort to build an effective world- 
wide security system that would maintain 
some kind of respect for decent international 
conduct. They were thinking of preventing 
the successful armed conquest of a small 
country by the power of a large country. 
They were thinking of punishing the in- 
vaders. They were thinking of keeping Amer- 
ica’s own promises to help use its power for 
the common good. And they were thinking 
of the history of the 1930's and the terrible 
consequences of ignoring aggression. 

Many things can be said about the future 
of Korea, which is certainly not bright, but 
these major objectives of our intervention 
have been achieved. The invaders and their 
ubiquitous comrades from Communist China 
have been driven back of the thirty-eighth 
parallel, and their political advisers in the 
Kremlin have proposed the cessation of hos- 
tilities. These were the two purposes of the 
original Security Council resolution to which 
the United States responded when it entered 
the conflict. „ 

“I have ordered United States air and sea 
forces to give the Korean Government 
troops cover and support,” President Tru- 
man announced on June 27, 1950. And he 
hed done so, he added, in order to help en- 
force the Security Council's call to the in- 
vading troops to cease hostilities and to 
withdraw to the thirty-eighth parallel.” 

The achievement of certain limited mili- 
tary ponderables, however, is not nearly so 
important as the achievement o? Korea in 
the realm of the imponderables. For one 
thing, it has done a great deal to restore re- 
spect for the word and the power of the 
United States. Such was the cynicism of our 
best friends as a result of the experiences 
of the nineteen thirties and forties that de- 
spite the clear and inescapable pledges given 
by the United States to the United Nations, 
they did not quite believe that we would 
honor our word. 

“America now faces the terrible responsi- 
bility faced by the British and French at the 
time of the occupation of the Rhineland,” 
one ambassador of a friendly country cabled 
his government after the outbreak of the 
Korean war but before the President had 


taken action. “Now,” the ambassador added, 
“she must put up or shut up, and my guess 
is that she will do neither.” 

Korea has done much to arrest this cor- 
roding cynicism in the western world. It 
represents one of the great missed oppor- 
tunities of the postwar period in the sense 
that the other members of the United Na- 
tions failed to defend the principle of col- 
lective action as they might, but at least the 
free world has seen a demonstration of the 
possibilities of collective action and par- 
ticularly of the determination of the United 
States to fight for its promises. 

EFFECT ON THE ENEMY 

The enemy too has learned a lesson, The 
struggle between the free men and the slaves 
will go on and may even get worse, but it will 
never really be quite the same as a result of 
the sacrifices of Korea. Like our allies, the 
Russians too will probably not take our 
promises quite so casually. They assumed 
that we would calculate the risks in Korea 
with a map and a slide rule, but they were 
wrong. In the future, therefore, they must 
take into account, if not our principles, 
which they would not understand, at least 
our emotions, and that is likely to make 
them hesitate a little more before they press 
the button next time. 

Korea, too, has made the so-called “proxy 
war” slightly unpopular around the fringes 
of the Communist heaven. The number of 
comrades killed, wounded, and captured as 
of the last official guess here was about 
1,165,000. These, of course, have the bless- 
ings of Stalin, but they did not have his air- 
planes or his submarines, and this cannot 
have escaped the notice of the brethren in 
Indochina, Bulgaria, Hungary, Rumania, 
Czechoslovakia, and other points left. 


STALIN'S FEARS 


Stalin's Korean adventure really created 
almost all the things he feared the most. He 
feared the rearmament of the west, and Ko- 
rea set in motion a $100,000,000,000 rearma- 
ment plan. He feared the organization of 
the west and devoted a great deal of his time 
and energy to dividing the allies, but his Ko- 
rean decision put over the North Atlantic 
Treaty. He feared above all things the encir- 
clement of the Soviet Union by American air 
bases, yet under the fears produced by his 
resort to force those bases are encircling him 
tighter and tighter. 

He feared the atomic weapon, and Korea 
has pushed along at a remarkable pace the 
development not only of the superhydrogen 
bombs but of the smaller atomic artillery 
and guided missiles which are designed for 
use against large mass armies. 

In the two areas which interest the Rus- 
sians more than any others in the world— 
Western Germany and Japan—it can scarce- 
ly be said, as of the situation today, that the 
Russians have bolstered their prestige and 
promoted their objectives. The really basic 
struggle for these two areas will certainly go 
on, maybe with even greater ferocity, but 
the picture of Korea no longer serves to bol- 
ster the Communist cause. 

How Asia will in the long run react to what 
has happened in Korea may depend upon 
how imaginatively the United Nations han- 
dles the rehabilitation problem there when 
and if the fighting stops. For the present 
it is a terrifying symbol of collective secu- 
rity. Almost every town in the peninsula 
has been badly damaged, and the human 
misery there is beyond the comprehension 
of the western mind. 

Thus “victory” does not make up for the 
anguish of the refugees or wipe out the ex- 
perience, carefully multiplied and exagger- 
ated by the Communists, of white men bomb- 
ing Asiatics and bringing more misery to that 
part of the world. 

The prospects for the unification and dem- 
ocratization of Korea are frankly not good, 
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Few people here really expect that in the 
long run that small peninsula, lying along 
the line of Russian communications be- 
tween Vladivostok and Port Arthur, and 
flanked by the immense power of both Russia 
and Communist China, can fail to take on 
ene political coloration of its gigantic neigh- 
rs. 

Every legitimate effort will be made, of 
course, to prevent such a development. In 
armistice negotiations United States officials 
will at least try to remember some of the 
lessons of the last war, in which the long- 
range political consequences of their mili- 
tary acts were largely forgotten. 


PROTECTION IN THE FUTURE 


Moreover, when and if the negotiations are 
extended into the political and territorial 
field, the United States will do everything it 
can to unify and rehabilitate the country 
with enough of an army to defend itself 
against anything but a major attack. 

Even if all these programs should fail, how- 
ever, and if the Korean people should even- 
tually give up the good fight and vote Com- 
munist, it cannot be said that the Korean 
war was a failure. 

The United States did not go to war to 
wipe out communism in Korea. It toler- 
ated communism there before the war just 
as it is tolerating it now in Czechoslovakia, 
What it went to war against was the effort 
to impose communism on South Korea by 
force. 

Now the masters in the Kremlin say that 
they don’t want to do that; that they want 
to make peace; and maybe this is true and 
maybe it isn’t. But meanwhile the meaning 
of Korea should not be allowed to be over- 
whelmed by Senator McCartuy’s cries that 
we have been defeated, and worse than that, 
betrayed. 

For the feeling of men more devoted to 
accuracy and fair play than Senator McCar- 
THY is that we have neither been defeated 
nor betrayed; that we have served our prin- 
ciples without provocation or appeasement; 
and that the Korean effort, even though it 
was not pushed to the extremity of uncon- 
ditional surrender, has been one of the 
noblest chapters of American history. 


Revisions in the Taft-Hartley Law 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 4, 1951 


Mr. KEATING. Mr, Speaker, it was 
interesting to observe over the week end 
the call made by one of the administra- 
tion’s principal spokesmen, the Attor- 
ney General, not for repeal but for a 
strengthening of the Taft-Hartley law. 
It will be remembered that when the 
Republican Eightieth Congress enacted 
this law one of the principal provisions 
attacked by the opposition was the one 
which required the officers of a labor 
union to file non-Communist affidavits 
before being granted access to the ma- 
chinery of the National Labor Relations 
Board. Now along comes the Attorney 
General, basing his recommendation 
upon his experience in endeavoring to 
enforce this law, and says that it should 
be extended to bar any labor union from 
recognition by this Board unless the 
officers take an oath setting forth their 
status and beliefs, not only as of the 
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present time, but also for the year pre- 
vious to the date upon which he signs 
his affidavit.” 

Perhaps the Attorney General is per- 
fectly right in his contentions. Cer- 
tainly it should not be possible for those 
who still entertain subversive ideas to 
dominate labor unions simply through 
the device of resigning their actual 
membership in the Communist Party. 

I am disappointed, however, that the 
Attorney General did not embrace this 
opportunity to recommend a further 
change in this law, advocated for a long 
time by many of us who favor the gen- 
eral principles and purposes of this stat- 
ute, to require employers, as well as rep- 
resentatives of the employees, to file 
non-Communist affidavits before being 
granted recognition by the National 
Labor Relations Board. 

The Communists operate through de- 
vious channels. They do not hesitate to 
employ any of the tools of a free enter- 
prise economy to accomplish their ne- 
farious ends. While the instances are 
probably rare, it is a fact that they have 
set up corporations to accomplish their 
purposes. 

Furthermore, the argument has been 
made, with some force, that to require 
such an affidavit from employees with- 
out a correlative obligation on the part 
of employers is to stigmatize one group 
unnecessarily and unjustly. There is no 
more loyal citizen than the American 
working man or woman. It would be 
extremely unfair to create, even through 
inadvertence, any impression to the con- 
trary. It is my hope, therefore, that the 
Attorney General will recommend and 
the appropriate committee, when re- 
porting a bill, will join in the recom- 
mendation not only for the adoption 
of the Attorney General’s suggestion, 
but also that the same ground rules be 
laid down for employers which apply 
to employees. It was to accomplish that 
purpose that I introduced in the pre- 
ceding Congress and in this Congress, 
legislation to amend the Taft-Hartley 
law in this respect. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
attach a copy of H. R. 490, which I 
introduced on the opening day of the 
session: 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 9 of title 
I of the Labor Management Relations Act, 
1947, is amended by the addition of a new 
paragraph to be known as paragraph (i) as 
follows: 

“(i) Any employer affected by this sec- 
tion, whether by petition under section 9 
(e) or by complaint issued pursuant to a 
charge by a labor organization under sub- 
section (b) of section 10, shall be required 
to furnish the Board with an affidavit exe- 
cuted contemporaneously or within the pre- 
ceding 12-month period by him and by each 
of the principal officers of the corporation, 
company, firm, association, or institution, 
seeking recognition of the Board, that he 
is not a member of the Communist Party 
or affiliated with such party, and that he 
does not believe in, and is not a member 
of or supports any organization that believes 
in or teaches, the overthrow of the United 
States Government by force or by any ille- 
gal or unconstitutional methods. The pro- 
visions of section 35-A of the Criminal Code 


shall be applicable in respect to such afi- 
davits.” 


Bromfield on Campaign 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
0 


HON. CLIFF CLEVENGER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 2, 1951 


Mr. CLEVENGER. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following article 
by Louis Bromfield, from the Cleveland 
Plain Dealer of June 17, 1951: 


BROMFIELD ON CAMPAIGN—REPUBLICANS AND 
DISGUSTED DEMOCRATS ARE URGED To START 
PLANNING FOR 1952 VICTORY 


(By Louis Bromfield) 


“The sum total of the common sense of 
the common people is the greatest and 
soundest force on earth“ Thomas Jefferson. 

It is later than you think and November 
1952 is not so far off. Still nearer are the 
Democratic and Republican National Con- 
ventions. It is time to go to work for all 
those who wish to free the country from 
Pendergastism, from Marxian Socialist domi- 
nation, and Truman-Acheson secret govern- 
ment which attempts to keep what goes on 
hidden from the people. 

“All those” does not mean merely Repub- 
licans. It means, as the Taft election in 
Ohio demonstrated clearly, great numbers 
of organized union members. It includes 
probably three or four million traditional 
Democrats who place the interests of the 
Nation above Socialist reforms of a purely 
Marxian nature and corruption in all its 
forms, legal, moral, and ethical. And more 
than anything above confusion, extrava- 
gance, high taxes, inflation, and cheap ward 
politics. 

It is time for Republicans and anti-Pender- 
gast Democrats to lay plans for organization 
for victory in the 1952 presidential election. 
One can certainly go ahead with plans re- 
gardless of whom the Republicans nominate 
as a candidate. Among all the prospective 
Republican nominees, none offers prospects 
of Government and foreign policy on so con- 
fused and low a level as that form which we 
are suffering. 


A LESSON FROM OHIO 


The Republican National Committee 
might well take the thorough organizing 
done in the Taft campaign as a model, hitch- 
ing their plans to a slogan, Get out the vote, 
If every citizen goes to the polls there would, 
as of today, be little doubt as to the outcome, 

In 1948, Truman carried the important 
State of Ohio by only 7,000 votes, yet sub- 
sequent investigation showed that if the Re- 
publicans and anti-Truman Democrats in a 
single Columbus suburb had gone to the 
polls and voted, Truman would have lost the 
State. Repeat this many times over and the 
results can be national disaster. 

The failure to organize at the grass-roots 
level, plus Governor Dewey’s inept cam- 
paigning, gave the 1948 elections to the Tru- 
man Democrats. They did not win it in any 
sense whatever. 

It is time now for the Republican National 
Committee to get to work in the wards, in the 
villages, and among the farmers. A thou- 
sand dollars spent in such organizing is 
worth ten thousand spent in campaign 
propaganda. 

SCOFFS AT PEACE TAG 


It appears that Mr. Truman is going to 
pose as a peace candidate and it is well to 
begin slapping that down at once. I doubt 
that any sensible American would accept 
as a peace candidate the man who, with his 
Secretary of State, brought about the Korean 
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war and then declared that war in a snap 
midnight decision without the approval or 
even the knowledge of the Congress, a pro- 
cedure set forth clearly in the Constitution 
as the only way this Nation may go to war. 

The Korean situation is much more simple 
than Mr. Truman and his subservient and 
political generals would have us believe. It 
came about from two obvious facts—the 
withdrawal of our troops from Korea and the 
announcement to the world by that extraor- 
dinarily silly Secretary Acheson that we had 
no more interest in Korea. 

What in the name of all that’s holy did the 
Tru™an-Acheson set think Russia would do? 
She did it and Mr. Truman privately with 
the absolute arrogance of a Hitler or a Stalin 


throws us into a war which he calls a police 


action. 

A war which has cost already billions of 
dollars, 70,000 casualties and the lives of 
11,000 American boys is scarcely a police 
action. To call it so is like making a bad 
joke in a morgue. 


MASK PARTY SCANDALS 


A President who constantly dares Stalin 
to, fight, who creates phony emergencies in 
order to ring in Socialist controls and divert 
the public interest from the scandals of his 
own party and his own consistent blunders is 
scarcely a peace Prezident. A President who 
seeks to put millions of young men into 
training camp idleness through the draft is 
scarcely a peace President, 

The peace tactics of Mr. Truman and his 
cronies seemed to be designed for the worst 
moron in a Kansas City ward and not for the 
intelligent American citizen. The 11,000 
boys who are dead and the 70,000 boys who 
are wounded are the direct victims of the 
so-called foreign policies (whatever they 
are) of Truman and Acheson. 

In the background lies the whole unsavory 
mess of the policy in China, now clearly es- 
tablished as the work of Red sympathizers 
in the State Department and of some men 
who were unquestionably traitors in an even 
deeper sense than those of the circumstance- 
which convicted Alger Hiss. 


SCORNS WELFARE STATE 


The welfare state is no more than a carbon 
copy of Great Britain’s Labor Government 
which has produced only higher taxes, con- 
fiscation of capital, less and less food, cloth- 
ing, and shelter and less and less take-home 
pay. Yet Mr. Truman and his Marxian 
friends would impose it upon this Nation 
with the highest living standards in the 
world where any man with any gumption 
belongs in terms of income to the middle 
class. 

The opposition has endless issues. It 
shoulc organize them, as Look magazine or- 
ganized without comment, the appalling rec- 
ord of the corruption in the present admin- 
istration. It should present these issues all 
the way from the dead in Korea to the shabby 
scapegoat treatment of a little fellow called 
John Maragon. 


Resolution of Baltic American Societies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


O 
HON. LANSDALE G. SASSCER 
OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 2, 1951 
Mr. SASSCER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 


orD, I include the following resolution 
by the Baltic American Societies, which 
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was offered on the occasion of the elev- 
enth anniversary marking the genocide 
of the Baltic States: 


Whereas on June 16 and 17, 1940, the Bal- 
tic Republic of Estonia, Latvia, and Lithu- 
ania were brutually and illegally occupied 
by the most cruel dictatorship this world 
has ever witnessed—the Soviet Union; and 

Whereas immediately the econorric, social, 
and political life was destroyed and religious 
life suppressed and also statesmen, military, 
civic, educational, and social leaders were 
imprisoned continually until June 14, 1941, 
within 3 days more than 100,000 people were 
arrested, tortured, slain, and deported to 
Siberian slave-labor camps; and 

Whereas this genocide practice has affected 
to the present day 2,000,000 inhabitants in 
the Baltic States, and human, civil rights, 
and fundamental freedoms are nonexistent 
in occupied Baltic States, in violation of the 
pledge the Soviet Union made in signing the 
United Nations Charter, which Charter con- 
tains many regulations concerning the pro- 
tection of human rights; and 

Whereas the problems of Europe cannot be 
completely settled without first determining 
the rightful status of the Baltic States in the 
only honorable manner commensurate with 
the solemn obligations assumed under the 
Atlantic Charter and the Yalta declaration 
pertaining to the liberation of European peo- 
ples: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we express our gratitude 
to the United States Government for not 
recognizing the enforced incorporation of the 
Baltic States into the Soviet Union, and for 
the shelter offered and given to the home- 
less victims of the Soviet regime; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That we lift our hearts in prayer 
to Almighty God for the deliverance of these 
innocent victims of ruthless Soviet aggres- 
sion and enslavement; and be it further 

Resolved, That we appeal to the President 
and the Serate of the Unite | States to ratify 
and proclaim the Genocide Convention, to 
enable the United States to expose, through 
the forum of the United Nations, before 
world opinion the criminal acts of genocide, 
now being perpetrated by Soviet Russia in 
the Baltic Republics; and be it finally 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
submitted to the President of the United 
States, the Secretary of State, Maryland 
Members of both Houses of Congress, the 
Governor of the State of Maryland, the 
United States representative in the United 
Nations, the mayor of Baltimore, the diplo- 
matic and consular representatives of Es- 
tonia, Latvia, and Lithuania in the United 
Siates, and the press. 

R 


Chairman, Estonian Committee. 
IGORS BLOSFELDS, 
Chairman, Latvian Committee. 
ANTHONY J. MICEIKA, 
Chairman, Lithuanian Committee. 


Price Roll-Backs 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK T. BOW 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 2, 1951 
Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, during the 
consideration of the extension of the 
Production and Control Act, the House 


adopted an amendment to prevent fur- 
ther roll-backs. I voted for the amend- 


ment. However, there are some roll- 
backs that can be made which are not 
covered by the amendment adopted. 
The Canton (Ohio) Repository sug- 
gested some of these roll-backs in an 
editorial on Friday, June 29. I com- 
mend the following editorial to the mem- 
bership of the House: 


SPEAKING OF RoLL-Backs 


Those who have the most to say about 
rolling back prices would deny hotly that 
there is anything reactionary about their 
point of view. But, in fact, there is, beca ze 
they want to go back to something in the 
past. 

Moreover, they want to go back for their 
personal profit. Thus, they may favor a 
roll-back for prices, but no roll-back for 
their own wages. It should be a selective 
process, they believe, this rolling back. 

Speaking of roll-backs, millions of Ameri- 
cans are reminded of a few which are not 
being discussed in Congress, 

They would like to have Federal taxes 
rolled back to a point where they are no 
longer oppressive. 

They would like to roll back the size of 
the Federal Government to a point where 
it no longer threatened to become a tail 
bigger than the dog trying to wag it. 

They would like to roll back the notion, 
which is of recent origin, that a dozen men 
in Washington, no matter how able or sin- 
cere, can make sounder decisions than thou- 
sands of citizens who live where wealth is 
created of citizens who are helping to create 
wealth and pay taxes. 

They would like to roll back the incessant 
clamor and confusion of the colossus of the 
Potomac to a point of quietude that would 
make it possible for the people of the United 
States to concentrate on the more urgent 
but sadly neglected problems of local and 
State government. ‘ 

If Congress would get its collective teeth 
into that kind of a roll-back program, there 
would be some enthusiasm about the prospect 
of saving the Nation via Washington, D. C. 


The Government Spends Millions To 
Influence Public Opinion 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 4, 1951 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, few 
people have any idea of the vast propa- 
ganda machine which the Government 
operates. It is done, of course, with the 
taxpayers’ own dollars. Any efforts to 
curtail it are bound to bring down upon 
one’s head abuse from the agencies in- 
volved and their “kept” columnists and 
editorial writers. 

Nevertheless, the fight must go on. 
Not only is that true because of the 
waste of public funds involved, but also 
because, otherwise, a fatal blow will be 
struck against freedom of opinion and 
expression. 

The thread running through nearly 
every news hand-out from a Government 
agency is that it should be allotted more 
funds in order to expand its activities 
and hire additional people on the public 
payroll. Unless vigorous opposition is 
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voiced to this dangerous trend, and un- 
less it is clearly pointed out just where 
this road eventually leads, there is dan- 
ger that we may wake up some morning 
to find that freedoms we cherish have 
vanished, and the superstate which we 
have created has overwhelmed us. 

An enlightening analysis of this gov- 
ernmental propaganda machine and the 
way it is operated taken from the United 
States News and World Report has re- 
cently been published in the Rochester 
(N. Y.) Times-Union. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, 
this analysis follows: 


THE GOVERNMENT SPENDS MILLIONS To 
INFLUENCE PUBLIC OPINION 


A first, official glimpse of how the Gov- 
ernment works at the business of influencing 
public opinion now can be had. An insight 
into the techniques of official propaganda is 
given by a policy-information paper of the 
State Department, made public reluctantly 
under the insistence of a committee in Con- 


gress. 

All down through the years, governments 
have tried to find ways by which the public 
could be persuaded to see things the way 
they did. 

But the development in the United States 
of big propaganda organizations with care- 
fully studied, scientific operating procedures, 
and big budgets that are aimed at getting 
over a government viewpoint is something 
that is relatively new. 

It has come with the expansion of Fed- 
eral Government from a small agency de- 
voted chiefly to arrangements for common 
defense, trade, and such things into an or- 
ganization touching the daily life of every 
individual and spending from forty to eighty 
billion dollars a year. 

In Government today, there may be pro- 
grams for selling farmers on the Brannan 
plan, city people on anything from aid to 
Iran to universal military training. 

Speeches are turned out wholesale. 
Enough Government hand-outs to fill 15 
pages of newsprint daily are dumped into 
the hands of newspapermen. Magazine 
writers can be provided with just the right 
material to help them make up their minds 
a certain way. Each department has a corps 
of speakers ready to go into action at the 
flip of a policy. Skilled script writers turn 
out programs for radio. Motion-picture men 
are busy. All of the complicated informa- 
tion media of modern life are brought to 
bear on the public mind, 

At the present time, a minimum of $100,- 
000,000 a year is being spent by the Federal 
Government on information activities, in- 
cluding propaganda. 

What Congress has just brought to light 
is a blueprint of how Government propa- 
ganda can be brought to bear upon public 
opinion. The policy information paper, 
Formosa, gives a documented line of pro- 
cedure. Many Members of Congress think 
this glimpse of a studied Government effort 
to shape the thinking of people is signifi- 
cant. 

Military men had he'd that Formosa was 
important to the American defense line in 
the Pacific. But toward the end of 1949 it 
seemed that Formosa was about to fall into 
the hands of the Communists. So the 
State Department evolved a policy line that 
would minimize the importance of For- 
mosa to the United States and cause Ameri- 
cans and their allies to accept the fall of 
Formosa as a matter of little importance, 

There were high-level conferences, Pol- 
icy boards drew up a clear plan of propa- 
ganda to be laid down by Voice of America 
and State Department employcgs around the 
world, 
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In a background statement, the paper 
sketched the general approach State Depart- 
ment men should take to the problem, They 
were to take the position that Formosa was 
of no importance to the United States or to 
anyone else. 

Then the paper gave detailed instructions 
on how to deal with any question that 
might arise about Formosa. There would 
be background materials given to reporters, 
There would be official statements. All of 
these were to be circulated by Department 
information men. They would use any ma- 
terial that helped to create the frame of 
mind they wanted to cultivate. 

Any opposition to that point of view would 
be minimized. “Label conflicting public 
statements properly as individual expres- 
sions of opinion, as ‘unofficial, ” the paper 
said. 

The paper outlined a plan for dealing with 
those who insisted that the United States 
should take action. It gave, point by point, 
the arguments that were to be made against 
action. 

All along the line, the policy was to be 
put into effect subtly. Information officers 
were not to show too much interest in the 
subject. They were given a list of topics 
to avoid. They were not to speculate about 
Formosa. 

Such follows the usual pattern. The offi- 
cial word is passed around quietly. Ques- 
tions are raised at press conferences. Cab- 
inet officers comment and catch headlines, 
There are hand-outs, more speeches, state- 
ments. Then friendly Members of Congress 
pick up the line in their speeches. 

The heat goes on all across the country. 
The arguments bear the stamp of Govern- 
ment approval. Government officials all 
across the country bear witness for the offi- 
cial point of view on the local scene. They 
speak at meetings of parent-teacher asso- 
ciations, at local club meetings, elsewhere, 
plant the idea in the minds of the people. 

The opposition finds itself hard put to 
combat an official line bearing the Govern- 
ment stamp. It complains it is shut off 
from access to the facts. 

Politicians see the propaganda machine 
as a way of staying in power. Partisan op- 
ponents regard it as a stumbling-block of 
their own rise to power. But it is a ma- 
chine they could use if they had it. 

HOW IDEAS ARE PUT OVER 

Policy makers, meeting, decide that public 
should be conditioned for a desired policy. 

Orders go out to all affected officials, pub- 
lic relations officers, instructing them on the 
“line” to be taken in talks with outsiders. 

A story about the policy is “planted” with 
a columnist, a radio commentator, or a news 
writer. 

The story prompts questions at a Cab- 
inet officer's press conference. He develops 
the new line“ and gets headlines. 

Speeches on the new “line” are made by 
the Cabinet officer, by assistant secretaries, 
by other Government officials before groups 
in different parts of the country. 

The stories and speeches lead to questions 
at a White House press conference. The 
President backs the new viewpoint. He gets 
big headlines. 

Hand-outs, more speeches, policy state- 
ments are prepared and delivered. 

Friendly Senators take up the new “line” 
ra speeches before groups around the coun- 


All down through the Government de- 
partments, local officials in the various 
States, in hundreds of localities, spread the 
new “line.” 

The public, with a viewpoint hammered in, 
accepts the change. Opponents are driven 
to cover, «+ 


A Voice From the Country 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFF CLEVENGER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 2, 1951 


Mr. CLEVENGER. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recor, I include the following article by 
Louis Bromfield, from the Cleveland 
Plain Dealer, of June 24, 1951: 


A VOICE From THE COUNTRY 
(By Louis Bromfield) 


At the moment of writing, the better part 
of the questioning and evidence arising out 
of the so-called MacArthur investigation is 
in. The sum total seems to be confusion— 
confusion as to the foreign policy of the Na- 
tion, as to the coordination of the Armed 
Forces, confusion inside the heads of many of 
the top men in the administration who are 
making a play at running the affairs of this 
Nation at the most critical time in its his- 
tory. As it this were not enough, a repre- 
sentative of our State Department delivers to 
Premier Mossadegh of Iran a letter addressed 
to Prime Minister Attlee, a mistake which 
might have been disastrous and brought on a 
war. As it turned out, it was merely ludi- 
crous and shame making before the other 
nations of the world. There must have been 
many a horse laugh in Moscow, 


IMPROVISED FOREIGN POLICY DAY BY DAY 


Mr. Acheson’s performance as Secretary of 
State was that of a pettifogging lawyer which 
indeed it has been for a great many years, 
and back of this attitude lay perpetually the 
old New Deal-Fair Deal philosophy that the 
people of this Nation have little or no right 
to information regarding the action and 
decrees of their President and Secretary of 
State. The Secretary even fought to keep 
secret the State Department propaganda cir- 
cular stating that Formosa was of no im- 
portance to the American defense—a docu- 
ment which was stale history and had been 
uncovered long ago by an alert newspaper- 
man in Tokyo. 

The Secretary of State of the greatest Na- 
tion on earth backed and filled, set up straw 
men to knock down, quibbled and attempted 
to confuse his questioners, and never an- 
swered any question frankly and simply. 

One cannot help speculating upon how 
little this man, who dresses and acts like a 
retired British guardsman and is a product 
of Groton and Harvard, knows or under- 
stands the American people who lie outside 
the little precious realm in which he lives. 
Mr. Truman should know how little his Sec- 
retary understands the people and how lit- 
tle confidence in or respect for him they 
have. But Mr. Truman seems to be fasci- 
nated by Mr. Acheson as a cowbird is faci- 
nated by a snake, Perhaps it is because Mr. 
Acheson is educated. 

The generals did not come off well. They 
revealed one thing openly and another by 
inference: That their first allegiance was not 
to the people but to Mr. Truman and Mr. 
Acheson (who certainly does not represent 
either the people or Congress in any sense of 
the word) and that some of them at least 
preferred to go along with whatever Truman 
said was wanted rather than lose their high 
honors and appointments. General Vanden- 
berg added another fillip by spending most 
of his time making propaganda for more 
money and more power for the Air Forces, 
and getting himself into some pretty ludi- 
crous contradictions. 


APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


But worst of all was the depressing foggy 
attitude of compromise, appeasement, and 
fear. All the administration policies seemed 
to be based upon fear, a fear which paralyzed 
all action whether in Formosa or Korea until 
circumstances ‘orced action in both cases. 
And throughout the hearings most of the 
administration witnesses continued to use 
the old New Deal-Fair Deal policy of try to 
scare the American people into giving the 
administration what it wants. 


POLICIES BASED UPON FEAR 


General Marshall provided evidence, if any 
was needed, that Tarr was right (as he has 
been proven so many times) in opposing the 
change in fundamental American law and 
tradition that a civilian must head up the 
national defense effort. Mr, Truman, par- 
tially to bolster up the political weakness of 
the administration, brought in an elderly 
and tired general, the very man who, by his 
own words, had refused to oppose policies 
and actions of a previous administration in 
which he had no confidence and which have 
since turned out disastrously. Truman 
chose the very man who tried to force an 
alliance between the Nationalist Government 
of China and the Russian-backed Commu- 
nists. 

One got the impression on the whole that 
the administration witnesses were ing 
perpetually to cover up, to justify a long se- 
ries of disastrous mistakes, and even to build 
future policy, not for the good of the country 
but to shore up and repair the whole struc- 
ture of their reputations and make them ap- 
pear less appalling in the records of history, 
Men are only human, and probably none of 
those involved would want to go off the scene 
today leaving the records that have been es- 
tablished. They would go off as little men 
who were wrong, and it is only human that 
they should want to mend the record and 
make it look better. But it is pretty hard 
on the American people and the 11,000 dead 
boys in Korea to have future government 
and policy based upon such a motive, how- 
ever well it may be concealed. 

Meanwhile, we still have with us Mr. Tru- 
man and Mr. Acheson who, as the writer has 
pointed out before, might well pass physi- 
cally for the twin brother of Neville Cham- 
berlain, the appeaser who brought on World 
War II as much as Hitler himself, “A peace 
administration” my eye. 


Application of Federal Rent Control to 
New York City 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, July 2, 1951 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recor a statement 
recently made by Mayor Vincent R. 
Impellitteri, of New York City, on the 
subject of Federal rent control and its 
application to New York City. 

I submitted this statement by Mayor 
Impellitteri to the Banking and Currency 
Committee in the later stages of its con- 
sideration of the Defense Production 
Act. I believe that the statement is an 
essential part of our over-all considera- 
tion of rent-control legislation. 


APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT OF MAYOR VINCENT R. IMPELLIT- 
TERI ON NEED FOR FEDERAL RENT CONTROL 
In New YORK CITY, June 14, 1951 


As the Nation’s defense effort begins to 
move into high gear, the most crucial prob- 
lem which our people face on the home front 
is the task of preventing inflation. Our 
country has sufficient strength and resources 
to enable it to prepare for the defense of 
democracy at home and abroad, and at the 
same time maintain a standard of living 
for its people which is the envy of the whole 
world. 

It will not be easy to achieve these twin 
goals, but they are well within the capabili- 
ties of our people. If we can successfully 
avoid the perils of a runaway inflation, the 
path is clear to the targets which our na- 
tional leaders have set for defense output 
and civilian production. 

Since the outbreak of hostilities in Korea, 
the cost of living for the American family has 
been moving steadily upward. Controls have 
been imposed by the Federal Government 
in an effort to check this trend. But the 
threat of inflation remains real and imme- 
diate, and steps must be taken to strengthen 
these controls so that further increases in 
the cost of living may be prevented. 

For millions of American families, rent 
is one of the principal items in the house- 
hold budget. This is especially true in New 
York City, where so large a proportion of 
our people are rent payers. In view of the 
continuing acute housing shortage, no at- 
tack upon the problem of inflation can offer 
promise of success unless it provides ade- 
quate means of stabilizing rents and pre- 
venting unwarranted evictions. An upward 
spiral of rents would inevitably create pow- 
erful inflationary pressures which would dis- 
rupt all efforts to maintain the equilibrium 
of the national economy. 


DEFECTS IN NEW YORK STATE RESIDENTIAL RENT 
CONTROLS 


The system of State rent control presently 
in effect in New York City Coes not give our 
residential tenants adequate protection and 
it does not sufficiently curb inflationary 
teends. It is estimated that under the 
changes in the State rent laws and regula- 
tions which recently became effective, almost 
on%-half of the tenants of New York State 
may he subjected to rent increases. I am in 
favor of replacing this unsatisfactory system 
of State control with an effective, vigorously 
administered set of Federal controls. 

The present residential rent controls im- 
posed by New York State laws and regula- 
tions are deficient in the following respects: 

1. Kent increases: Too many opportunities 
are afforded for inflationary and unwar- 
ranted rent increases. 

(a) Fifteen percent voluntary rent in- 
creases: This inflationary formula permits 
r ndlords to obtain 15 percent rent increases 
by voluntary agreements with the tenant, 
regardless of whether the landlord has pre- 
viously obtained a 15 percent rent increase 
by agreement with the tenant under Fed- 
eral rent control laws, and irrespective of 
whether that landlord has already obtained 
rent increases sufficient to bring his income 
from the property up to a reasonable level. 
"acties of intimidation and coercion can be 
used by landlords in order to obtain the con- 
sent of tenants to these voluntary increases. 
In view of the weakened eviction and rent 
ceiling controls provided by the State system 
of control, the landlord is in a position to 
exert great pressure on tenants. By threat- 
ening to subdivide the tenant’s apartment, 
or to evict the tenant for the landlord’s own 
occupancy, or by threatening to apply for a 
4-percent-on-valuation increase, or a higher- 


operating-costs increase, a landlord can in- 
t.midate or harass a tenant to the point 
where the voluntary consent of the latter 
becomes fictitious and meaningless. 

(b) The “4 percent on valuation” for- 
mula: This permits a landlord to obtain suc- 
cessive rent increases, up to 15 percent per 
year, in order to secure a guaranteed income 
of 4 percent on the full valuation of the prop- 
erty, plus 2 percent on the value of the build- 
ing for depreciation. In view of the seri- 
ousness of the national emergency and the 
immmediate danger of inflation, this is no 
time to open the door to widespread rent in- 
creases by guaranteeing a fixed return on 
the value of property. The 4-percent on val- 
uation formula permits rents to be increased 
without regard for the necessities of eco- 
nomic stabilization or the inflationary effects 
oi such increases. 

(c) “Higher operating costs” formula: 
This permits owners of hotels, rooming 
houses, and cooperative apartments, as well 
as landlords of properties containing four 
apartments or less, to obtain successive rent 
increases up to 15 percent per year where 
taxes, maintenance, or other operating costs 
have increased and the landlord has not ob- 
tained offsetting rent increases. Rent in- 
creases can be obtained under this formula 
without a showing of hardship, and regard- 
less of whether the landlord is already real- 
izing an adequate return on his property. 

2. Inadequate eviction controls: The State 
residential rent law and regulations do not 
provide adequate curbs on the eviction of 
tenants and therefore open the door to un- 
warranted evictions, intimidation, and coer- 
cion of tenants, and inflationary increases in 
rents. , 

(a) Weakening of compelling necessity re- 
quirement: Owners or purchasers of one- 
and two-family houses are permitted to evict 
tenants for personal occupancy of the land- 
lord without proving that there is a com- 
pelling necessity for such eviction. Thus, 
even though an owner or purchaser of such 
a dwelling is adequately and comfortably 
housed elsewhere, and has no real need for 
the tenant’s accommodations, he may evict 
the tenant and thereby aggravate the exist- 
ing acute housing shortage, or he can use 
this device as a blackjack for obtaining a rent 
increase. It is evident that this loophole in 
the law deprives a large class of tenants of 
necessary protection against unjustified 
eviction. 

(b) Eviction authorized without obtaining 
certificate of eviction: Landlords are per- 
mitted to evict tenants on six different 
grounds without obtaining a certificate of 
eviction from the State rent-control officials. 
These grounds are: 

1. Violation of a substantial obligation of 
the tenancy. 

2. Commission of a nuisance, or malicious 
or grossly negligent damage to the property, 
or substantial interference with the comfort 
or safety of the landlord or other tenants. 

3. Illegal occupancy. 

4. Use of premises for an immoral or an 
illegal purpose. 

5. Refusal to renew a written lease. 

6. Unreasonable refusal by the tenant to 
permit the landlord access to the premises. 

Experience has demonstrated that in cases 
other than those based on nonpayment of 
rent, if landlords are forbidden to institute 
court proceedings to evict unless they first 
obtain from rent-control officials a certificate 
permitting eviction, many groundless and 
unjustified dispossess proceedings are fore- 
stalled and unscrupulous landlords are de- 
terred ffom using or threatening eviction 
proceedings as a means of intimidating or 
coercing tenants from whom increased rents 
or other concessions are sought. In the ab- 
sence of a requirement of a certificate of evic- 
tion, such abuses are especially likely to 
occur in cases where misconduct on the part 
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of the tenant is claimed, such as creation of 
a nuisance. Because of the indefiniteness of 
the tests as to when a nuisance exists, unjus- 
tified eviction suits may readily be brought 
on this ground. 

The landlord has a considerable advan- 
tage over the tenant if he is permitted to 
institute eviction proceedings in court with- 
out first obtaining a certificate of eviction. 
In order to defend a court suit properly, the 
tenant usually needs the aid of a lawyer, a 
service for which he is often unable to pay. 
Where no certificate of eviction is required, 
the commencement of a court action or the 
threat of dispossess proceedings tends to 
frighten tenants to such an extent as to 
make them ready victims of coercive tac- 
tics. If a certificate of eviction is required, 
however, the tenant need only state his case 
to an administrative official in order to de- 
fend his rights. The administrative screen- 
ing of eviction applications under certificate 
of eviction procedure is a guaranty that 
only meritorious eviction proceedings will be 
taken to the courts. Because of the demon- 
strated need of certificate of eviction pro- 


. cedure as a protection for tenants, the former 


New York City rent laws were framed so as 
to forbid the eviction of tenants (except 
for nonpayment of rent), unless a certificate 
of eviction was first obtained, 

(c) Subdivision of apartments: Landlords 
are permitted to subdivide apartments con- 
taining six or more rooms which are oc- 
cupied by less than one occupant for each 
room, exclusive of the bathroom, kitchen, 
and two additional rooms. The privilege of 
subdivision thus conferred is too broad and 
does not provide for sufficient protection for 
tenants. No means of recovering damages is 
afforded a tenant where the landlord evicts 
him for the claimed purpose of subdividing 
and then fails to make any alterations in 
the apartment. 

3. Exemptions from controls: the present 
State residential controls expressly exempt 
all new housing completed on or after Feb- 
ruary 1, 1947, and new dwelling units creeted 
by conversion after May 1, 1950. The rentals 
for such accommodations can therefore be 
increased and again without limit. I 
believe that in the interest of combating in- 
fiation the first rental charged for such ac- 
commodations should become the legal rent 
ceiling. 

The above-described defects in the State 
residential rent-control system are a threat 
to the economic welfare of the people of 
New York State and have already caused an 
appreciable inflation in rental levels. 


NECESSITY FOR ADEQUATE FEDERAL RESIDENTIAL 
RENT CONTROLS 


I believe that a reestablishment of Fed- 
eral residential rent controls in New York 
City and New York State is necessary to cor- 
rect the existing unsatisfactory situation and 
prevent a further aggravation of the hard- 
ships to which tenants are being subjected. 
The new Federal controls should be framed 
so as to overcome the weaknesses and defi- 
ciencies of the New York State system of 
rent control, which are pointed out above. 

In order to hold the line against inflation, 
the Federal controls should permit rent in- 
creases only in cases where undue hardship 
to the landlord results from substantial and 
unavoidable increases in property taxes or 
operating costs, or where an increase is jus- 
tified by the furnishing of additional dwell- 
ing space, services, or facilities to the tenant. 

Evictions (except for nonpayment of rent) 
should be forbidden except where a certifi- 
cate of eviction is obtained from the Federal 
rent-control officials after due proof of suffi- 
cient grounds for eviction. Eviction for per- 
sonal occupancy should be permitted only 
where an immediate and compelling neces- 
sity for the remo al of the tenant is proved, 
after both parties are given an opportunity 
to be heard. 
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Remember the Atlantic Charter? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFF CLEVENGER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 2, 1951 


Mr. CLEVENGER. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recor, I include the following editorial 
from the Cleveland Plain Dealer of June 
24, 1951: 


REMEMBER? 


Remember the Atlantic Charter? 

Official Washington and the world has for- 
gotten it, but Maj. Gen. Patrick J. Hurley re- 
called it the other day in testifying before 
the combined Senate Armed Services and 
Foreign Relations Committees. 

The retired Army officer who was United 
States Ambassador to China for 1 year, from 
November 1944 to November 1945, went 
very close to the heart of the difficulties 
which have beset America and the free world 
since the end of the war. 

This was desertion of the principles of the 
Atlantic Charter, in concessions to the Com- 
munists, especially at Yalta, and in the an- 
-nulling of its clauses against the worst 
aspects of imperialism. 

It seems to us that the Senate could be 
engaging in a worthy and profitable enter- 
prise if it investigated the fundamental 
troubles stemming from this desertion of 
principles instead of scratching the sur- 
face of issues of immediate moment. 

The charter was drafted and signed by the 
late President Roosevelt and Prime Minister 
Churchill on a battleship in the Atlantic on 
August 14, 1941. Most pertinent to the 
present situation are the first three of its 
eight points: 

1. The United States and Britain seek no 
aggrandizement, territorial or other. 

. They desire to see no territorial changes 
that do not accord with the freely expressed 
wishes of the people concerned. 

3. They respect the right of all peoples to 
choose the form of government under which 
they will live; and they wish to see sovereign 
rights and self-government restored to those 
who have been forcibly deprived of them. 

There was some doubt at the time as to 
how Russia would fit into such a charter. 
It had seized the Baltic countries, it had 
taken parts of Finland after its attack and 
it had been given the eastern half of Poland 
in the notorious pact with Nazi Germany. 
Even if these territorial gains were consid- 
ered to be but the restoration of the pre- 
World War I frontiers of the Czar's empire, 
they could not be reconciled with the second 
clause of self-determination. 

This difficulty was resolved in the worst 
possible fashion. Not only, on the excuse 
of war expediency, did the Western Powers 
acquiesce in these changes, they went much 
further themselves at the Yalta Conference. 
There they recklessly gave away territory 
that did not belong to them. 

As Hurley expressed it: 

“Beginning at Yalta in February 1945, our 
foreign policy changed from support of the 
principles of the Atlantic Charter to a pol- 
icy based on concessions to communism and 
imperialism and fear of Russia rather than 
confidence in America.” 

No more accurate description of what ails 
American policy has been given in recent 
years. Fear has permeated all the postwar 
conferences and dictated most of our action 
at home and abroad. It found its latest 
casualty in the Big Four foreign affairs dep- 
uties’ failure in Paris Thursday. 


The desertion of American principles has 
led us into situation after situation where 
the only way out seems to be by shooting. 
Korea is an example. Others are building 
up around the Eurasian Continent. Iran, 
according to Hurley, is another example 
where, despite the “four freedoms” expressed 
in the Atlantic Charter, we allowed im- 
perialism to go unchecked, 

This is not hindsight. From Yalta on, the 
west made concessions. It agreed to the 
partition of Poland and the other eastern 
annexations. Russia made promises of free 
elections in the countries occupied by its 
armies. But promises were all that Russia 
made, never any concessions. And the 
promises were blazenly broken as soon as 
they were made. 

Despite these warnings we have continued 
for years hoping that somehow things would 
come out all right, but no one knew what to 
do about it. Or was it more than indiffer- 
ence? There is some reason to fear so. 

Pertinent to Hurley’s reminder is another. 
After the Roosevelt-Churchill meeting when 
the text of the Atlantic Charter was called 
for no one in Washington could find it. It 
has been scratched on the backs of old en- 
velopes by the American and British leaders, 
but the trouble to transcribe it into a for- 
mal document had never been taken. 

If this was oversight it is a stunning com- 
mentary on the low regard, the tongue-in- 
cheek attitude, which the authors them- 
selves took toward the statement of high 
principles. It showed that they considered 
them, even then, as so much sawdust to 
blind the eyes of the free world. 

But if it was deliberate on the part of sub- 
ordinate in the State or any other depart- 
ment, a little sleight of hand by Commu- 
nist-inclined idealists who didn’t want a 
permanent reminder of these principles, 
then it is even more serious. 

In either event there is material here that 
should be investigated. But investigation is 
not an end in itself. There is danger that 
legislators and citizens have come to believe 
so. Any investigation to be worth the time, 
effort, and cost it entails must lead to re- 
sults. And the result of such an inquiry 
should be a reassertion forthwith of the 
principles of the Atlantic Charter. We have 
deserted them. Unless we reconfirm and 
mold our policy in the hope of implementing 
them we cannot expect the rest of the world 
to view our intentions calmly or seriously. 


Inflationary Pressure 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


O 
HON. FRANK T. BOW 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 2, 1951 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, there ap- 
peared in the Canton (Ohio) Repository, 
Friday, June 29, an editorial which sug- 
gested questions which might be asked of 
Government officials who appear before 
congressional committees asking for ad- 
ditional taxes to relieve inflationary 
pressure. I believe these questions to 
be very pertinent and they were in my 
mind when I voted against the recent 
tax bill which placed additional burden 
upon the American people. I recom- 
mend the following editorial to mem- 
bers of the Ways and Means Commit- 
tee and I hope that some member of that 
committee will some day ask this ques- 
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tion and give the Congress the benefit of 
the reply, if any: 


INFLATIONARY PRESSURE 


Secretery of the Treasury Snyder has asked 
the Senate Finance Committee to raise the 
ante on the new tax bill by at least $3,000,- 
000,000, to keep the Government in the black 
and to relieve inflationary pressure. 

Some day when a Government spokesman 
is asking for more taxes to relieve infla- 
tionary pressure, a congressional committee- 
man should get up on his hind legs and make 
this demand: 

“Will you please tell this committee, sir, 
what you mean by relieving inflationary pres- 
sure through taxation. According to pre- 
vious statements by you and others who 
preach the same doctrine, taking away an 
extra one hundred dollars, for example, from 
a taxpayer relieves the pressure of inflation; 
that is, the Government then has one hun- 
dred dollars which the taxpayer cannot 
spend for his own needs. This transfer, ac- 
cording to your theory, keeps the taxpayer 
from bidding up the prices of goods. 

“But, sir, the way it looks to me and to 
my constituents, the actual effect of the 
transfer is just the opposite from that of re- 
lieving inflationary pressure. That is be- 
cause the Government then has an addi- 
tional $100 to spend for goods in competition 
with all its taxpayers. None of this money 
will be set aside as savings. All of the Gov- 
ernment’s income will be spent, plus what- 
ever additional amount may be added to 
the national debt. It is absurd, therefore, 
to say that higher taxes relieve inflationary 
pressure, or even that they keep the Gov- 
ernment in the black. On the contrary, they 
would seem to add directly to inflation and 
even to Federal indebtedness, in view of the 
fact that a large part of tax income is spent 
in the form of subsidies to keep up the prices 
of many of the Government’s own purchases. 

“It would be a courtesy to this committee, 
sir, if nothing further were said by Govern- 
ment spokesmen about relieving inflation- 
ary pressure or balancing the budget, by tax- 
boosting. We are all adults in Congress, and 
such childishness is an affront to our ma- 
turity.” 


The MacArthur Hearings 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GUY M. GILLETTE 


OF IOWA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, July 2, 1951 


Mr. GILLETTE. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Record an ad- 
dress on the MacArthur hearings, broad- 
cast by me from Station WGN in Chi- 
cago on June 30, 1951. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


THE MACARTHUR HEARINGS 
(By Hon. Guy M. GILLETTE) 


Fellow citizens of the Middle West, the 
joint committee of the Senate which has 
been conducting hearings over the past few 
weeks and popularly known as the Mac- 
Arthur investigating group is a unique cre- 
ation in both its inception and its purpose. 
After the recall of General MacArthur from 
Japan, Senator RUssELL, cheirman of the 
Senate Armed Services Committee, addressed 
a letter to General MacArthur through Sec- 
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retary of Defense Marshall, which stated 
in part that the Senate Armed Services 
Committee had unanimously decided to con- 
duct a full inquiry “into the military situa- 
tion in the Far East and the facts surround- 
ing the relief of a general in the Army, Gen. 
Douglas MacArthur from his assignment in 
that area.” 

On April 25, 1951, Senator RUSSELL re- 
ported to the Senate that the invitation to 
General MacArthur had been accepted and 
- asked unanimous consent that his commit- 
tee, together with the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee, be permitted to conduct 
a series of hearings “for the purpose of that 
meeting” with General MacArthur. Sena- 
. torial consent was given. The two actions 
to which I have just referred constitute the 
only Senate action taken in inaugurating 
the MacArthur hearings. No further deter- 
mination of authority and no further in- 
structions were given to the joint commit- 
tee. As a consequence of these two actions 
alone, the two committees organized as a 
joint group under the superb chairmanship 
of Senator RUSSELL. 

Realizing that the contemplated inquiry 
would deal with subject matter which might 
give vital information to nations hostile to 
the United States, the joint committee di- 
rected that its hearings be held in executive 
session, but, also realizing the vital interest 
of the public in the testimony to be taken, 
it directed a subcommittee on security to 
study each day’s testimony and, after dele- 
tion of such testimony as might aid the 
enemy, to make all of the balance immedi- 
ately available to the public. Under these 
rules, the joint committee conducted 8 weeks 
of painstaking hearings. Of course, it was 
impossible to eliminate all partisanship, but, 
as one of the members of the group, I am 
proud to say there was certainly a mini- 
mum of partisanship in the conduct of the 
hearings, and I doubt that a hearing of com- 
parable moment was ever conducted with 
less emphasis on party and party advantage. 

The inquiry seemed to fall naturally into 
four studies and goals: 

1, Was the recall of General MacArthur 
from his command justified by the military 
exigencies nd was it properly carried out? 

2. Was there substance to the charge made 
by General MacArthur in his address to the 
joint session of Congress on his return that 
he was left without clear policy direction 
after the entrance of the Chines» into the 
war indicated a need for revision of policy? 

3. Did the Joint Chiefs of Staff at first 
agree with General MacArthur's program of 
additional measures against the Chinese 
Communists to win the war in Korea and 
later repudiate their endorsement? 

The MacArthur program included economic 
and naval blockade of China, support for the 
Chinese Nationalists on Formosa for an 
attack on the Chinese mainland, air recon- 
naissance over Chinese ports and Man- 
churia, and bombardment of Communist 
bases beyond the Yalu River in Manchuria. 

4. Under whose auspices and under whose 
direction is the Korean war being con- 
ducted, and what are its goals and the 
prospects for its termination? 

With reference to the first subject of 
inquiry, the recall of General MacArthur, it 
ceems to me that there is and there should 
be general agreement on these conclusions: 
The President, as Commander in Chief, had 
a perfect legal right to recall General Mac- 

Arthur from his command in the field. Mill- 
tary efficiency and success depend on sin- 
cere cooperation in carrying out military 
policies that have been determined, re- 
gardless of the subordinate officer’s per- 
sonal views. The President, and each and 
every member of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
as well as the Secretary of Defense and the 
Secretary of State, agreed that the recall 


of General MacArthur was necessary be- 
cause of the general’s record of unsympa- 
thetic attitude toward policies and directives 
from his superiors, as well as his ignor- 
ing of a clear directive against issuing pub- 
lic statements dealing with the war emer- 
gency which had not been cleared by higher 
authority for publication. 

All of these witnesses stated that the re- 
call was made necessary not by one action 
alone, but by a combination and accumula- 
tion of acts and attitudes which made the 
ecall of General MacArthur essential. For 
my own part, I have not the slightest doubt 
that the recall was justified, but in common 
with a number of others I feel it could have 
been done more diplomatically and with 
possibly less humiliation of an able and effi- 
cient officer. 

The second subject of the inquiry to which 
I referred a moment ago was as to the jus- 
tification for the charge by General Mac- 
Arthur that he had been left without direc- 
tives after the Chinese invasion of Korea. 
A close examination of all the witnesses con- 
cerned and a careful rereading of their testi- 
mony convinces me that there is no sup- 
port for the general’s contention. It seems 
to me there is clear evidence that, while 
the policies were changed in keeping with 
the changed military situation, yet at no 
time was there an absence of clear and con- 
crete directions as to policies. 

With reference to the charge made by 
General MacArthur that the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff had at first agreed with his four-point 
program and later repudiated it, I believe 
the evidence clearly shows that none of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff endorsed the proposals 
of General MacArthur, excepting as they 
were embodied as a part of a group of possi- 
ble projected actions to be taken should 
the evacuation of Korea become necessary 
in view of the powerful entry of Chinese 
invading forces into the Korean conflict. 

In addition, each of the Chiefs of Staff, as 
well as the Secretary of Defense, clearly and 
forcefully stated their opposition to the 
plans embodied in the MacArthur program. 
They were unanimous in expressing their 
view that to put this program into effect 
would dangerously expand the war and 
would probably bring the Soviet Empire and 
its satellites into a conflict that would rapidly 
become the third world war. 

Finally, in the discussion with witnesses 
before the joint committee of the progress 
of the Korean war, of the facts surrounding 
its inception, of our goals there and the 
prospects of bringing it to a conclusion, there 
was such a confusion of testimony as to 
leave me utterly without a clear idea of the 
course the war is taking and of the ultimate 
conclusion that we are seeking. There also 
seems to me to be a deplorable lack of agree- 
ment as to the authority under which the 
war is being conducted. 

Questions that our people are asking con- 
tinually, and that I have been asking re- 
peatedly, have been left unanswered. These 
questions are: 

“What are we doing in Korea? Why 
should our boys go into that area and un- 
der what authority? If this is a police ac- 
tion, why do we have more than a quarter 
of a million of our boys in that area, and 
why have we suffered more than 75,000 cas- 
ualties? If it is a war, how could we send 
such an armed force into Korea to engage in 
this strife without a declaration of war on 
the part of Congress? Is the United States 
fighting this war or is it a war under the 
direction and control of the United Nations? 
If it is a United Nations conflict, why are 
we furnishing more than 90 percent of the 
military forces? If it is a United Nations 
action, who issues the orders and directives 
on the part of the United Nations? If we 
are simply the agent of the United Nations, 
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how could we take action to expand the war 
or end the war without authority from the 
United Nations Security Council?” 

The key to all these questions, it has 
seemed to me, would be found in a deter- 
mination of the authority under which our 
Government is engaging in the Korean con- 
flict. In my interrogation of the Secretary 
of State, I sought to obtain a definite an- 
swer as to whether the United States is act- 
ing in Korea under the traditional authority 
of the President to send troops abroad to 
protect American interests or, on the other 
hand, as the agent of the United Nations 
following out resolutions of the Security 
Council in conformity with our obligations 
under the Charter. 

In answer to the series of questions along 
this line which I posed to the Secretary of 
State, his reply was to the effect that we en- 
tered Korea both under the Presidential au- 
thority and under what the Secretary called 
the aegis of the United Nations. This was, 
to me, a most unsatisfactory response, and I 
stated that I deplored and repudiated such 
an interpretation. 

While it is impossible in a short radio talk 
to develop fully the nature of the disagree- 
ment on this fundamental point which I 
had with the Secretary of State during the 
hearings, I can sum up the matter in this 
way: 

If we entered Korea under tke President's 
traditional authority, then the subsequent 
campaigns, the huge increase in our forces 
there, our heavy casualties, and so on, have 
long since transformed the Korean action 
into a full-scale war, though limited in geo- 
graphic area. Yet we are in a conflict of this 
kind without a declaration of war by Con- 
gress, an unprecedented situation that deeply 
troubles both our people and their elected 
Representatives. 

If we are acting in Korea under United 
Nations authority, as the agent of the Se- 
curity Council, following resolutions adopted 
by the Council in June and early July last 
year, then we should have additional and 
new directives from the United Nations in 
order to lengthen or shorten or end the hos- 
tilities in Korea. We have not had any di- 
rective from the Security Council since July 
7, 1950, perhaps mainly because of the pres- 
ence of the Soviet delegate and his veto 
power on the Council. We have had rec- 
ommendations from the General Assembly, 
but these are not binding under the Char- 
ter and are advisory only. The Security 
Council has been unable to act at all. 

Until we haye full and final clarification 
of these confusions, our people will not be 
satisfied, the Congress will not be satisfied, 
and the other members of the United Nations 
will not be satisfied. 

I hope at another time to have the oppor- 
tunity to discuss with you this great basic 
question which the Senate hearings on the 
MacArthur controversy have left unanswered 
up to this time. 


Republican Call to Battle 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. HUGH BUTLER 
OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 2, 1951 
Mr. BUTLER of Nebraska. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent to have 


printed in the Recor at this point an 
address delivered by Mr. William Strand, 
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editor of the Fairbanks (Alaska) News- 
Miner, upon the occasion of the Republi- 
can victory banquet, sponsored by the 
Fourth Division Republican Club of 
Fairbanks, Alaska. 

This address, Mr. President, is a stir- 
ring call to battle for freedom. In fact, 
it is one of the most superb expressions 
of the spiritual basis of our constitution- 
al form of government and of our Re- 
publican Party ideals that I have had 
the privilege of reading in a long, long 
time. I believe every Member of the 
Senate on both sides of the aisle will de- 
rive real benefit from reading the ad- 
dress. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[From the Fairbanks (Alaska) News-Miner 
of November 30, 1950] 


WILLIAM STRAND BLASTS FAIR DEAL ARISTOCRACY 
OF POWER 


(The following is the text of the speech 
made last night by William Strand, editor 
of the News-Miner at the Republican ban- 
quet held at the Fairbanks Golf and Country 
Club before a capacity crowd gathered to 
celebrate Territorial Republican gains in the 
recent election.) 


Mr. Johnson, Mr. Warshauer, members of 
the Fourth Division Republican Club, and 
their guests, it is a very great honor to ad- 
dress you tonight. In matters pertaining 
to the government of the Territory, you have 
lately proven yourselves to be a most influen- 
tial group of citizens, 5 

You are to be congratulated, not alone be- 
cause of the success which crowned your re- 
cent efforts, but equally because of your will- 
ingness to engage in a struggle that was 
seldom pleasant and never easy. 

Looking about me, I see many signs that 
the Elephant has taken on new strength and 
vitality since the last time I stood before him. 

That was several months ago. You held 
the future in your hands; it had to be en- 
tirely of your own making. This was the 
challenge you accepted together and to- 
gether, as a team, you made your fight. 

You had courage on your side and a fine 
spirit of teamwork. I am sure that each of 
you will remember the struggle and the out- 
come with warm satisfaction. By the same 
token, Iam sure you are looking to the future 
with confidence and hope of greater attain- 
ments yet to some. 

Other victories must of a certainty be yours 
as long as you are able to put forth the same 
generous effort for the greatest good of all, 
and so long as you remain united and stead- 
fast behind the principles which were the 
issues of the last campaign. 

I come before you tonight as a reporter. 
And it is because I come as a reporter that I 
propose to address myself briefly to certain 
questions of manners and morals of the pres- 
ent period, by which we, all of us of this 
age, are destined to be remembered. 

A long and honorable tradition, on which 
the American people have based their hopes 
for many generations, is under attack. It 
has already been abandoned by many. That 
is the news of the day. As a reporter, I am 
bound to speak of this news. 

Through the pages of our history books, 
all of us here tonight have strolled with the 
philosophers in ancient Greece. We were 
there when Jesus of Nazareth taught on the 
shores of Galilee. We were at hand when 
Roger Bacon laid down the first rules for sci- 
entific research. We learned something of 
how men can live. 

Then we saw the Christians led into the 
arena in Rome. We were with the Spartans 
at Thermopylae. And we were on the scaf- 


fold with Nathan Hale. We learned some- 
thing of how men can die. 

Out of this came certain standards of 
human conduct. Against these, we must 
measure the manners and morals of any 
period. 

In my calling, manners and morals are 
daily grist for our mill. We see the great and 
the small weave the patterns of their daily 
lives, some beautiful and some unspeakably 
ugly. Ours, most usually, is work upon 
the tiny squares. Seldom do we have the 
opportunity to consider the tapestry as a 
whole, except in retrospect, and it is in retro- 
spect that I talk to you now. 

Nearly 20 years have passed since the Amer- 
ican people heard the first notes of the siren 
song from the banks of the Potomac in Wash- 
ington, urging them to abandon their old 
ways of government and to embrace a new 
philosophy. In tones of utmost sweetness, 
it was proclaimed that the American eco- 
nomic system was outmoded and doomed. 

We were asked to ignore the lessons of his- 
tory and to embark upon a course, new in 
this land, and unique within the framework 
of our Constitution. 

The authors of that document, it should 
be remembered, were most forthright in their 
hostility toward old world tyranny with 
which they had had some dealing. 

They were most outspoken in their con- 
cern lest the infant Republic adopt a system 
of government that would give rise to royal 
rule or class rule and which, by its very 
nature, would be required to seize the powers 
of the people and thereby destroy this bright 
new American dream of liberty and freedom 
for all. 

We know now that the American Revolu- 
tion was the turning point in the history 
of the world. There had been political 
philosophers before the Americans, but they 
did not get beyond essay writing. There had 
been revolts against oppression, but they had 
ended in failure. Royal and aristocratic 
might had everywhere prevailed. 

Everywhere weaker peoples had been over- 
run and oppressed. Colonies had been 
planted solely for the benefit of the home- 
lands. First the conquered peoples were 
plundered; then the colonies themselves 
were exploited. 

This conduct was interrupted for the first 
time when the British colonies in North 
America revolted and won from the crown 
an acknowledgement of their independence, 

Thus in America, freedom for the indi- 
vidual became a reality as a logical outflow 
of the Revolution. It followed that the 
American man became the master of his 
own destiny and immediately adopted the 
revolutionary view that government is the 
servant of the people. He devised ways and 
means for guarding himself against the 
powers that had held him in slavery for 
thousands of years. 

Freedom, as we know it today, became a 
part of man’s justification as a human being, 
touching the hem of future glory, a mani- 
festation of the great dream of good that has 
ever stirred mankind forward toward its goal. 

This freedom of the American individual 
and his mastery of the forces of his gov- 
ernment was exactly what the framers of 
the Constitution intended. They wrote it 
down in the strongest words they could use. 

The record of that Constitutional Con- 
vention of 1787 reveals that the founding 
fathers were understandably suspicious of 
aristocracy; they were sensitive to the prop- 
osition that “governments derive their just 
powers from the consent of the governed,” 
and they were determined to impose severe 
limitations on the new Government because 
they knew that liberty is not automatically 
guarded. 

And today it is plain for all to see that the 
fears and suspicions enunciated by the 
framers of the Constitution in their debates 
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were well founded. There is much in our 
current history and in our history of the re- 
cent past which explains their care in erect- 
ing this national edifice. 

In earlier years of the Republic, there were 
attempts made to overthrow, to alter, to 
change in many respects, the structure of 
this Government. That each of these end- 
ed in failure is a matter for which all Ameri- 
cans are thankful. But these attempts did 
not end there. 

It has transpired that under the adminis- 
tration now in power in this country, the 
Nation has developed a new kind of ruling 
aristocracy. This is not an aristocracy of 
land or of wealth, the kinds with which the 
early American patriots were familiar and 
which they had in. mind when they wrote 
the basic law of the land. 

This is an aristocracy of power. Its mem- 
bers hold that the wisdom of the ages has 
been vested in but a few craniums, namely, 
and quite by coincidence, of course, their 
own. 

This is an aristocracy which will brook no 
opposition to its views. 

It is an elite ruling class which believes 
that its objectives of the moment are in 
themselves sufficient justification for what- 
ever means are necessary to attain them, 

These, then, are the distinguishing char- 
acteristics of a philosophy, or a system, or 
a state of mind that has come into being in 
a free America in less than two decades. 

These are the leaders of national thought 
and action who are never wrong; whose will 
must prevail, and who are determined to 
thrust upon us the bountful outpourings of 
their superior insight. They are men with 
a mission and woe to all who stand in their 
way. 

This has been an aristocracy which was 
marked in its early stages by the evolvement 
of the “tax and spend and elect” philosophy 
of the New Deal. 

This group has resorted shamelessly to 
the public purse for purposes of corrupting 
the American character, boldly exchanging 
the people's money for the support at the 
polls necessary to maintain itself in power. 

It has appealed to the most primitive in- 
stincts in the catalog of human emotions, 
seeking to barter promises of security and 
more security for the allegiance of the 
frightened and unfortunate. 

These Fave been the mileposts along the 
road traveled by the Roosevelt and the Tru- 
man administrations in their drive toward 
absoiute power. The only force which has 
stood in their way through most of this 
period had been the legislative branch of 
the Government, thus fulfilling the destiny 
which was envisioned for it by the founding 
fathers so long ago. 

However, the history of these times re- 
cords that the people's elected representa- 
tives in Congress have during this same 
period, been the targets for a calculated and 
an unremitting campaign of abuse, designed 
to browbeat them and render impotent their 
opposition to the schemes of the aristo- 
cratic planners of the executive branch. 

These administrations have never hesi- 
tated to use their patronage power, the 
powerful propaganda machinery of the 
White House, or the parceling out of money 
for public expenditures in their repeated 
efforts to elect Congresses that can be 
counted on to do their bidding. 

Remember, they want no opposition to 
their views. 

Purges haye been frequently resorted to 
in efforts to terminate the political careers 
of men who refused to bow to the will of 
the Executive. 

As has been noted, the will of these ad- 
ministration leaders must prevail? 

The abuse by the White House of the 
Nation’s lawmakers has reached its peak 
at the hands of President Truman. He has 
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not hesitated to smear- and humiliate the 
Congressmen who have incurred his dis- 
pleasure. He has placed the authority and 
the influence of his office squarely behind 
these attacks. A Congress which refuses to 
do his bidding becomes the worst or the 
second worst in history. He has denounced 
individual Members as “do nothing” or “ob- 
structionist.” The latter epithet is used 
regularly against any Congressman who re- 
fuses to go along 100 percent with the Fair 
Deal program. 

The President has also replied to his crit- 
ics who charge that he wants merely a rub- 
ber-stamp Congress, totally subservient to 
his dictates. There is, said Mr. Truman, 
nothing wrong with a rubber-stamp Con- 
gressman, one whom he defined as simply 
“cooperating” with the President. 

It must be plain to all that the effects 
of these attacks is to tear down Congress in 
the eyes of the people and to destroy its 
stature in the minds of many. 

The end, you will recall, justifies what- 
ever means are necessary to attain it. 

It happens that a large share of my expe- 
rience as a newspaperman has been in cover- 
ing legislative assemblies, including a num- 
ber of years in Washington following the 
activities of Congress. 

A number of years ago I had the pleasure 
of visiting several sessions of the House of 
Commons in London, and I was present one 
day in Paris when the French Chamber of 
Deputies chased the Speaker from his plat- 
form under a barrage of seat cushions. It 
was explained to me that this was simply a 
Gallic expression of discontent over the out- 
come of some parliamentary question—not 
nearly so formal as an appeal from the ruling 
of the chair but, I observed, many times 
more effective. 

Later I happened to be in Rome when the 
first attempts were made to reconstitute the 
Italian Parliament after the fall of Mussolini 
and the liberation of that land. I shall never 
forget the pathetic eagerness of the old men 
who had forgotten how freemen act and of 
the young men who had never learned. 

But it is to Washington that my thoughts 
return whenever I think of the grandeur and 
the nobility of free legislative assemblies in 
action. ; 

In the House, with its 435 Members, the 
action may build up during the day after 
starting quietly enough. In their considera- 
tion of proposed measures the Members sit 
as a Committee of the Whole on the State 
of the Union. This means there are no roll 
calls, The balloting on amendments is by 
voice or by standing vote or by tellers; that 
is, the Members favoring an amendment 
march up the center aisle and are counted, 
following which the opponents are counted 
in the same fashion. This procedure is nec- 
essary because of the size of the body and the 
time that would be consumed in calling the 
rollon each amendment. The roll calls come 
after work on the pending bill is completed. 

Through the long hours of the afternoon 
debate continues. At times it is loud and 
stormy. Arms are raised in angry gestures 
and voices thunder against the ceiling of the 
high-vaulted Chamber, A gentleman from 
New England asserts the bill must pass for 
the sake of the industries in his section; a 
gentleman from the South claims it will be 
a blow to the cotton farmer; and thus they 
battle in terms of utmost politeness and for- 
mality. But Ajax never fought with more 
deadly earnestness before the walls of Troy. 

A few moments later, dozens of other Mem- 
bers are drawn into the controversy. They 
pause in their grappling only to roar down a 
mildly spoken request for a limitation of 
time on the debate on this particular ques- 
tion. On this, anyway, they do agree. 
Eventually, however, an amendment is 


voted up or down and the House moves on 
to other sharp clashes of personalities and 
sectional interests. 

There are amendments offered and then 
there are proposed amendments to amend- 
ments. It can, and often does, get com- 
plicated. The only pauses are for the ballot- 
ing or to hear the Clerk read a few more 
lines. Or there may be a brief respite as the 
Chamber refers a technical question to its 
parliamentarian, the answer to which may 
draw a grumble from some of the veteran 
legislators who remember when the parlia- 
mentarian was a page boy in knee breeches. 

Finally, as the shadows are lengthening 
over the Potomac and the lights go on in the 
Lincoln Memorial, the day's work nears its 
end. The Clerk reads the final section of the 
bill; the chairman of the committee steps 
down as the House applauds. He's done a 
good job and kept his patience and was fair 
in his rulings. He deserves a hand. The 
Speaker steps up on the platform and raps 
for order. 

The Chairman of the Committee of the 
Whole faces the Speaker and makes his re- 


port. 

“Mr. Speaker,” he says, “the Committee of 
the Whole House on the State of the Union 
having met and considered House bill 100 
desires to report back same with sundry 
amendments.” 

“Is there a separate vote desired on any 
amendment?” the Speaker asks. 

“If not, the question then is on the final 
passage of the bill.” 

From down on the floor, the manager of 
the legislation; that is, the one who was 
delegated to pilot it through the Chamber, 
rises at his seat and addresses the Chair. 

“Mr. Speaker, on this I ask for the yeas 
and nays.” 

The bells announcing the roll call ring, and 
the Clerk begins to call the names. A new 
piece of legislation is being written. It 
won’t be a perfect law, but neither are the 
men who wrote it perfect, or the people who 
sent them there. The important thing is 
that it is the people’s law, and if they don’t 
like it, they can change it. 

It is, without doubt, a long way from the 
well of that House to a field outside of Lon- 
don called Runnymede. It was there, you 
remember, 700 years ago that a group of 
hard-shelled, iron-fisted English noblemen 
wrung from King John the first faltering 
admission that there were divine rights for 
others besides monarchs. It has been a hard 
and a blood-soaked road, paved with the 
dreams and the tears of men of many genera- 
tions, 

Yet there are those who would humble or 
destroy this personification of self-govern- 
ment. And by this, I do not mean Congress 
alone 

There are unmistakable parallels here 
which I am sure have not escaped your no- 
tice. 

We must realize that this is our fight as 
well as the fight of every free-born American. 
If these institutions that represent our de- 
mocracy and our way of life mean anything 
to us we must be prepared to uphold them. 

A blow has been struck here and a lusty 
blow it was. It now becomes the responsi- 
bility of those men who will go to Juneau 
from this division to conduct themselves, as 
our representatives, in such a manner as to 
be a credit to themselves, to us, and to the 
institution in which it becomes their honor 
to serve. 

Theirs is the job of legislating for the 
common good, while withstanding the forces 
that would reduce this Government of ours 
to a mockery. 

It was no mean victory that was won by 
the Republican Party in this division last 
month. Our friends in the Democratic 
Party elected to make their major fight here. 
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You fought them with weapons of their 
own choosing; you took their punishment; 
you gave back as good as you received. You 
won the day. 

But that was only the beginning. There 
will be further clashes. It is the responsi- 
bility of this organization to continue its 
efforts for a better government of the Ter- 
ritory. 

No one says it will be easy or that it will 
never get rough. It will not be easy and it 
will get rough. 

You will meet those who think conditions 
are terrible but who lack the courage to do 
anything about them. . You will meet others 
who deplore what they are pleased to term 
mud-slinging. You are supposed to play by 
the Queensbery rules, I presume, while your 
opponent hits you on the head with a club. 

You are not the first who has faced a 
struggle against odds. Several hundred years 
ago a youthful British monarch stood amid 
his men on the day of battle. They were 
hopelessly outnumbered and they seemed to 
face certain disaster. Yet the young King's 
hopes were high and he spoke a few com- 
forting words to his men who were destined 
within hours to inflict a most terrible defeat 
on a mighty French army. 

They were good words, and they might 
apply tonight as well as they did then. 

According to Shakespeare, this is what 
Henry V of England said on the field of 
Agincourt in the year 1415: 


“That ro bis hath no stomach to this 
Let him depart; his passport shall be made 
And crowns for convoy put into his purse: 
We would not die in that man’s company 
That fears his fellowship to die with us. 
This day is call’d the feast of Crisplan: 

He that outlives this day, and comes safe 
home, 

Will stand a tip-toe when this day is named, 

And rouse him at the name of Crispian. 

He that shall live this day, and see old age, 

Will yearly on the vigil feast his neighbours, 

Then will he strip his sleeve and show his 
scars, 

And say, These wounds I had on Crispin's 

ay.“ 
But we in it shall be remembered; 
And gentlemen in England now a-bed 
Shall think themselves accursed they were 
not here, 
And hold their manhoods cheap whiles any 


speaks 
That fought with us upon St. Crispin's 
day.” 


Remarks Prepared for Delivery by Hon. 
Herbert H. Lehman, of New York, at 
Anti-Inflation Rally in New York City 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 2, 1951 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp remarks pre- 
pared by me for delivery at an anti-infla- 
tion rally held in New York City on 
June 28. 

This rally was sponsored by the Dem- 
ocratic State Committee, and dealt. with 
the economic problems which today con- 
front this Nation. 
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There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


The session you are holding today is in it- 
self an eloquent symbol of’ the democracy 
which is our banner in today’s world 
struggle. 

I am proud to be able to come here and 
address you, as your Senator, and to know 
of your concern for the solution of the 
problems, national and international, which 
confront us at home and abroad. This very 
gathering for the purpose of weighing and 
assessing the national need testifies to the 
vitality of our way of life. 

This morning you discussed Building a 
Free World. This afternoon, the topic is 
Conquest of Inflation. Under these two 
headings are most of the major problems 
besetting our country and all mankind to- 
day If we could solve them, if we could 
overcome them, if we could conquer them, 
what a magnificent prospect of peace and 
plenty, of security and justice, of progress 
and prosperity there would be for all men, 
everywhere, 

These two subjects are by no means sep- 
arate and distinct. They are opposite sides 
of the same coin. Inflation has attacked 
our economy because of the efforts we are 
making to meet the threat of aggression 


from the forces of international imperial- 


istic communism, At the same time the 
forces of communism breed and thrive upon 
the very dislocations, distortions, and dis- 
ruptions in our internal economy caused by 
inflation. This is a whipsaw we must break 
at both ends. This is a vicious cycle against 
which we must strike at every point of its 
circumference, or disaster will overtake us. 

Legislation giving authority for the Gov- 
ernment to mobilize against inflationary 
dangers is being rushed through Congress 
to beat the deadline of June 30. Last year, 
Congress passed the Defense Production Act 
of 1950. The authority in that act expires 
3 days from today. Under the terms of the 
Defense Production Act of 1950, a great Gov- 
ernment machinery was assembled to stim- 
ulate production, to amass stockpiles of 
strategic materials, to allocate scarce mate- 
rials, to control credit, to stabilize wages, 
and to control prices. 

The Government's authority was used, 
during the past year, to soften the explosive 
effects of the scarce-buying, hoarding, and 
the shortages which developed in our econ- 
omy. In spite of these efforts, we suffered 
staggering blows from inflation. 

Some have said that the executives depart- 
ments did not act quickly and vigorously 
enough to forestall those inflationary effects, 
Perhaps it is true that direct controls, strict- 
ly enforced, should have been invoked earlier 
than they were, and that prices should have 
been rolled back on a much wider front than 
they were. 

But, the opponents of a strengthened De- 
fense Production Act—of an adequate De- 
fense Production Act—have been citing the 
administration’s slowness to establish strict 
price ceilings in 1950 to justify the passage 
of a weak and inadequate law in 1951. 

Senator CAPEHART, of Indiana, has made 
great point of this argument. Yet when the 
Defense Production Act was before the 
Senate a year ago, this same Senator CAPE- 
HART said it was a monstrosity, and that it 
was unworkable. He was an expert on the 
subject. As a member of the Banking and 
Currency Committee he helped make it what 
it was. 

The inadequacies of the 1950 act were, in 
part, responsible for the administration’s 
slowness in establishing price ceilings last 
year. Moreover, the administration had a 
hard time recruiting adequate personnel for 
the job of controlling prices. In December 
of 1950, the Office of Price Administration 
had only 139 employees altogether. That was 


hardly enough staff to control prices in this 
complex economy of ours, 

Ours is the most complicated economy in 
the world. Disrupt, by an unwise price regu- 
lation, the production of certain rare metals 
which go into the production of steel, and 
the steel industry is paralyzed. Paralyze the 
steel industry, and the industrial economy of 
America freezes to a halt. A similar effect 
can be exerted by any one of a hundred other 
industries and enterprises. There is a deli- 
cate balance in the American economy. De- 
stroy that balance and you disrupt the 
economy to a degree almost beyond belief. 

This is why, despite President Truman's 
urgent desire to halt inflation, his advisers 
said it was better to suffer a little delay 
than to discredit all controls by hasty han- 
dling and thus run the risk of throwing 
our entire economy into chaos. 

We must recognize, however, that our 
country has already been seriously injured 
by inflation. It cost the Defense Depart- 
ment alone seven billion extra dollars last 
year for materials, above what the same 
materials would have cost, without the post- 
Korean inflation, It cost the American con- 
sumers, according to reliable estimates, more 
than $20,000,000,000, 

That is a high price to pay for inflation, 
We cannot afford many such outlays. And 
yet the opponents of effective anti-inflation 
legislation are willing to have the American 
public pay that price, and much, much more, 
in order to give alleged protection to one 
or another group of producers. 

No, we cannot afford to protect special 
interests at that price. Nor can these spe- 
cial interests, if they are wise, afford to be 
thus protected. In the end, most of them 
will lose more by inflation than they gain 
by special protection, 

I have found that opposition to sound 
price control is expressed more violently by 
lobbyists than by the people they lobby for, 
Most manufacturers and businessmen I 
know agree that controls are necessary. But 
the spokesman for the National Association 
of Manufacturers in Washington are impla- 
cably against price controls. 

Some of the lobbyists for big business 
say that you can control inflation by taxes 
and credit controls, and that price controls 
are not necessary. But they say this only 
when price and rent-control legislation is 
before Congress. When tax legislation is be- 
fore Congress, they say, of course, that high 
taxes kill business incentive. 

All these measures—taxes, credit control, 
price control, wage control, and rent con- 
trol—are necessary, and necessary in a man. 
ner to exact equality of sacrifice, to encour- 
age rather than discourage sacrifice. The 
greatest deterrent to sacrifice, and the great- 
est encouragement to chiseling and a what- 
does-it-matter attitude on the part of the 
public is the knowledge that some are profit- 
ing unconscionably from the sacrifices of 
others. Nobody wants to sacrifice for that 
purpose. While I hare the strength to 
speak up in the Congress of the United 
States, I will fight against laws which permit 
that kind of inequality. 

In the Senate we have been debating a bill, 
recommended after exhaustive study by the 
Banking and Currency Committee, to extend 
the present Defense Production Act. 

As recommended by a narrow majority of 
the Committee, it was a weak bill. It would 
extend price and wage controls for 8 months. 
Instead of going forward, it goes backward. 
The present Defense Production Act of 1950 
has loopholes and elements of weakness, as 
I have said. But it was a step forward when 
adopted in 1950. 

Today we need to go much further forward, 
to press the fight against inflation, not to 
retreat in the face of inflation. The infia- 
tionary forces we have felt up to now are 
puny compared to those we are scheduled to 
Teel in the next 6 months. And our estimate 
of even these inflationary forces is based on 
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a schedule of partial mobilization, on our 
hope that no new world emergency will de- 
velop. If a new emergency does develop—as 
it may—the schedule will need to be changed. 
Mobilization will need to be expanded. In- 
flationary forces will be vastly increased. 

For the period immediately ahead, we need 
a much stronger and not a weaker law. 

The control law recommended by the 
Banking and Currency Committee is a lace- 
curtain law. It presents a pleasing appear- 
ance, but it will not hold back inflation, if 
inflationary forces grow in strength as it 
appears they will. 

And now just a word of comment about the 
latest news—the peace bid made by Russia 
the other day. 

I do not wish today to speculate on whether 
this move is real or false. We will know 
more about that in the days ahead. But I 
have already detected in the Senate a soften- 
ing up in the determination to press for- 
ward with our mobilization and defense ef- 
forts 

Some of my colleagues are ready to relax, 
and say that the struggle is over, to say that 
the time has come for business as usual. 

If this attitude is generally accepted, Stalin 
will have won his victory. He will have suc- 
ceeded vith his coup. 

I hope and pray that we may find a quick, 
early, and honorable end to the fighting in 
Korea. More death and more suffering in 
Korea will not resolve the world struggle 
which must be won on the world front. But 
true victory must be gained in the long run 
by the long pull. To relax now is to accept 
defeat when we are on the way to victory. 

The best answer to the Korean peace bid 
is to say, as President Truman said, that we 
are ready to talk truce or peace any time, 
but meanwhile to get on with our defense 
effort to strengthen ourselves and our allies 
to win the real peace, not only in Korea but 
over the entire world, 

That is why it is so necessary, so vital to 
enact a strong Defense Production Act, to 
show the world that we mean to win the 
peace through strength and sacrifice, through 
devotion and endurance. This is the kind 
of language Stalin understands. 

The Defense Production Act voted by the 
Banking and Currency Committee does not 
call for that kind of sacrifice or that kind 
of devotion. 

The bill as recommended by the commit- 
tee did not provide adequate enforcement 
powers. 

It would halt the scheduled roll-backs on 
beef and on menufactured articles; it would 
freeze prices in a distorted, illogical, and 
untenable manner. 

It would relax consumer installment credit 
controls slightly, but place no control on 
bank credits. 

It would fail to provide Government pay- 
ments for marginal producers, enabling them 
to produce at reasonable prices but saving 
the consumers the tremendous cost of exces- 
sive profits to average-cost producers. 

It would require persons of low income to 
make a down payment of one-third on prod- 
ucts they buy on the installment plan, but 
would permit commodity speculators to gam- 
ble with a down payment of- only 7 percent. 

It would eliminate the authority for Gov- 
ernment to build plants where required to 
increase vital production, while permitting 
private concerns to obtain complete tax 
amortization on new construction or plant 
expansion in 6 or 6 years whereas the new 
facilities may have a useful life of half a 
century. 

It fails to provide adequate authority for 
the protection and promotion of small 
business, 

It would make a practically mandatory in- 
crease in most rents, without regard for ac- 
tual justification, but it envisages the sta- 
bilization of wages at their present leve, de- 
spite the fact that rents represent 25 percent 
of the wage earner’s budget. 
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It provides for only an 8-month extension 
of the price and wage stabilization powers, 
thus giving selfish pressure groups a heavy 
club to hold over the heads of the stabiliza- 
tion agencies. If the Government does not 
treat these groups kindly, the pressure groups 
can threaten to prevent the act from being 
extended, This is a poor atmosphere for the 
stimulation of bold, resolute, and courageous 
action on the part of Government. 

The Government agencies concerned thus 
start off knowing that they have only a few 
months before they must again fight for the 
continued existence of their agencies. The 
result is to encourage Government officials to 
appease the special-interest groups rather 
than to protect the public interest as a whole. 

There are many other inadequacies and 
defects. Some of them are technical, but of 
great significance and importance for eco- 
nomic mobilization and stabilization. A 
single technical loophole, designed to take 
care of some special-interest group, is like a 
hole in a dike, which lets the waters of infla- 
tion pour through. 

Time is short. The emergency is great. 
Some of the opponents of anti-inflation 
measures assert that the public generally 
does not want these controls. The evidence 
they cite is the small amount of congres- 
sional mail in favor of controls. 

But the major purpose of this control 
measure is to protect the consumer. Does 
the consumer want to be protected? Well, 
recently, one man spoke up and said that 
the consumers did want to be protected, he 
said he was the spokesman for those con- 
sumers. That man was the President of the 
United States, Harry S. Truman. President 
Truman said the people want these controls. 
And Harry Truman knows the people of this 
country. 

I must say that in recent days, my mail, 
at least, has reflected this public demand. 
Up to recent days, my mail was heavy, main- 
ly with the demands and complaints of 
spokesmen for special interests. Only a few 
letters spoke for the great numbers of the 
American people. That situation is chang- 
ing. 

I hope and trust that it will continue to 
change, and that the people will let the 
Members of Congress know that they are 
not in favor of business as usual, profits as 
usual, or inflation as usual. 

I know that the people want a strong 
Defense Production Act, geared to the Na- 
tion’s needs, and to the need for guarantee- 
ing our internal economic security while we 
struggle on the world front for national and 
political security. 

There is no easy short cut to peace and 
security. 

There is no pat prescription for a stable 
economy. 

There is no substitute for sacrifice. 

We cannot gain our goals by putting the 
burden on others. 

We must each shoulder our share. The 
slacker, the chiseler, and the profiteer must 
be prevented from weakening the whole 
structure of the national effort. 

We must have an adequate Defense Pro- 
duction Act, adequate taxes, adequate rent 
control. 

The decision, in the last analysis, is yours, 
If you want these things, if you feel that 
the fate of this generation, and the heritage 
of those to come, is worthy of your efforts, 
you, as citizens, must speak out. 

You must exercise your right and your 
obligation as a partner in this great democ- 
racy of ours. 

Let us not try to compromise with reality. 
Let us move on to our goals, with eyes wide 
open, and an unquenchable determination 
to prevail against our enemies, whether they 
be Communist aggressors, or the sinister 
forces of inflation. We must not fail. 


Equality of Status Is Largest Factor 
Behind Iranian-British Oil Dispute 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 21, 1951 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
granted to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following by Edgar 
Ansel Mowrer: 


The oil quarrel between Britain and Iran 
seems—as I write—to have reached the in- 
evitable crisis. Each side is putting forth its 
last offer. After this, there seems bound to 
be either a compromise solution or dangerous 
arbitrary action by one or both parties. 

A solution might consist of a 50-50 division 
of profits, with the Iranian Government 
holding title to the properties and a British 
company confirmed in exploitation rights. 

A violent arbitrary act by either side might 
create a world crisis or even a world war. 

What is now certain is that, while Britain 
cannot win, the U. S. S. R. might. This is 
because the present Iranian leaders are bent 
on having most of their way regardless of 
consequences, one of which could be the 
taking over of Iran by the Soviet stooge 
Tudeh Party. 

In other words, the Iranian leaders have 
the same kind of advantage that blind Sam- 
son had when he pushed over the columns 
and brought down the temple at Gazeh. So 
long as these leaders are willing to ruin 
their country rather than to yield to British 
claims, they cannot be coerced. 


BLACKMAIL THE BRITISH 


What needs to be explained is why nor- 
mally mild Iranians should suddenly have 
become fanatically ready to destroy them- 
selves and their country rather than yield 
on what seems to many westerners a com- 
mercial matter. 

There are two explanations. One is that 
these wily Orientals are consciously using the 
menace of Soviet communism to blackmail 
the British. According to this thesis, Prime 
Minister Mohammed Mossadegh and his 
Iranian friends would never have dared to 
run the risk of provoking military action by 
Britain in defense of a British vital interest 
unless they had been sure that, owing to the 
Soviet threat, Britain would not start a war 
in Iran which the Communists might end. 

The second thesis is hard for imperialists 
like Sir William Fraser, of the Anglo-Iranian 
Oil Co., to credit, but I think it is true. 

Mr. Mossadegh and his fellow fanatics are 
part of a single vast movement of defiance 
that animates most educated Asians and 
Africans. 


DEATH A SECONDARY MATTER 


What is the aim of this movement? Com- 
munists and their conscious or unconscious 
imitators insist that the East is revolting 
against hunger. 

This is palpably not true. Indians are 
publicly starving right now. The majority 
of other Indians are less concerned about it 
than American Liberals like Mr. Justice 
Douglas. Death remains to most Asians a 
secondary matter. 

Nor is this a revolt against economic ex- 
ploitation. Anybody who imagines that 
Oriental or African industrialists and busi- 
nessmen exploit their workers less than 
westerners had better take another look: 
They exploit them more—without arousing 
the same protests. Neither Asians nor 
Africans are as yet ready to swallow Karl 
Marx. 
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Even the formula of “awakening naiion- 
alism” does not quite fit the picture of what 
is going on among darker skinned peoples. 
For the “revolt” (of which Communists take 
full advantage) is greater in fully independ- 
ent countries like the Philippines than in 
Malaya where there is no national con- 
sciousness. 


EQUALITY OF STATUS 


“Anticolonialism” comes closer to defining 
it. But only if we forget about Karl Marx 
and reread Thomas Jefferson. What nine- 
tenths of the world’s natives want is—in my 
jJudgment—equality of status. 

As individuals they demand the obilition 
of any sort of color and class discrimination. 
As peoples they want independence. As 
governments they expect to exercise the same 
prerogatives as other governments—neither 
more nor less. They are pan-Asian or pan- 
African only to the extent that they think 
the west still refuses them assential equality. 
They are pro-Communist only to the extent 
that they believe Moscow recognizes equality 
of status of all persons and countries. 

Demand for equality would explain the 
reckless intransigence of Iran toward the 
Anglo-Iranian Oil Co. It can be argued that 
Anglo-Iranian has contributed much to the 
prosperity of a country incapable of exploit- 
ing its oil wells. It has not contributed as 
much as other oil companies in other coun- 
tries. And though the company has looked 
after the health of its employees far better 
than tae Iranian Government looks after 
its citizens it has not given Iranian em- 
ployees equality of status with British em- 
Floyees. 

This inequality is what—in my judgment— 
the Iranians are fighting against. This is 
why they are prepared to defy the might of 
Britain and—in my judgment—would be 
8 even if the U. S. S. R. were not a 

at. 


The Council of Europe — Invitation to 
Strasbourg 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GUY M. GILLETTE 


OF IOWA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, July 2, 1951 


Mr. GILLETTE. Mr. President, the 
New York Times of June 30 carried an 
editorial referring to resolutions intro- 
duced on June 28 in the Senate by the 
senior Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
SMITH] and myself—Senate Concurrent 
Resolution 36—and in the House by Rep- 
resentatives Jupp, of Minnesota, and 
RICHARDS, of South Carolina—House 
Concurrent Resolutions 136 and 137. In 
asking unanimous consent that this edi- 
torial be printed in the Appendix of the 
Recorp, I emphasize that the sponsors of 
these resolutions are not proposing, as 
the Times editorial seems to imply, that 
a congressional delegation be sent to the 
next session of the Consultative Assem- 
bly of the Council of Europe. We are 
rather seeking to arrange for a single 
public meeting either in Strasbourg or 
Washington between a 14-man delega- 
tion from the Congress of the United 
States and a delegation appointed by 
the Consultative Assembly. 


- 
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There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


INVITATION TO STRASBOURG 


Through its meetings at Strasbourg the 
Council. of Europe, with its Committee of 
Ministers and Consultative Assembly, is be- 
coming the living symbol of European unity. 
The Assembly, with its 127 representatives of 
the parliaments of 14 countries and the Saar, 
was designed as a purely advisory body; but 
it is rapidly developing into something far 
more important, into what has been well 
described as a sort of “standing joint com- 
mittee” of the parliaments of Western 
Europe. 

Inasmuch as the United States has always 
given its moral support to the Council—al- 
though not always with the enthusiasm and 
vigor that some of the leaders of Strasbourg 
have desired—it was not surprising that at 
its last session the Assembly should have 
unanimously adopted a resolution inviting 
Congress to name a delegation to discuss in 
public “problems of common interest” with 
a delegation of the assembly itself. The 
hope was that a congressional committee 
might be sent to the assembly’s next meet- 
ing in the fall. As Lord Layton, vice chair- 
man of the Assembly, has pointed out, “this 
invitation is based on the conviction that 
solidarity between nations who have a com- 
mon purpose can be greatly increased by con- 
tacts organized on a parliamentary level.” 
The discussions would serve to emphasize 
American encouragement of this European 
movement of such enormous potentialities. 
They could also help iron out differences of 
opinion due to misunderstandings that may 
* have arisen in legislatures on both sides of 
the Atlantic. 

A bipartisan joint resolution was intro- 
duced in Congress this week welcoming the 
Assembly's invitation and authorizing the 
appointment of a 14-man delegation to carry 
out its purposes. We endorse the resolu- 
tion's statement “it is in the interest of the 
United States” to encourage consultation be- 
tween Congress and the Assembly; and we 
hope that Congress. will accept the invita- 
tion as enthusiastically as the Assembly 
extended it last month in Strasbourg. 


The OPS and Alaska 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH BUTLER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 2, 1951 


Mr. BUTLER of Nebraska. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD 
an editorial taken from the Alaska 
Weekly for June 15, 1951, entitled 
“OPS—An Opportunity for Alaska,” 
which gives a very interesting slant on 
OPS from the Alaska point of view. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


OPS—AN OPPORTUNITY FOR ALASKA 
In discussing the OPS, Louis Bromfield 
gave us a new word for the chair warmers 
who are being added to the Government 
payroll by the thousands, apparently not to 
prevent inflation which controls have yet i» 
do, but to create scarcities and build black 


markets. Said Mr. Bromfield: “To enforce 
the ordinary regulations, not to mention the 
ludicrous ones regulating the cuts of meat 
and slaughtering methods, an army of at 
least 1,000,000 enforcers would be required. 
Perhaps Mr. Truman would like to provide 
waffie-bottom jobs for another 1,000,000 
henchmen. But it would be pretty hard 
on the taxpayer to make the eventual cost 
of food, when the taxes for the waffie bot- 
toms are added, higher than they are at 
present.” 

We were reminded of the Bromfield col- 
umn when a harried butcher friend of ours 
who is developing a wild look in the eye 
which makes us wonder if he should be al- 
lowed to have sharp Knives about, showed us 
some of his regulations. The following is 
an OPS order on the manner in which a loin 
must be trimmed: 

“The excess loin (lumbar) and pelvic 
(sacral) fat shall be trimmed from the in- 
side of the full loin by placing the full loin 
upon a flat surface, with no other support 
to change its position, meat side down, and 
removing all fat which extends above a flat 
plane parallel with the flat surface support- 
ing the full loin and on a level with the full 
lengsh of the protruding edge of the lumbar 
section of the chine bone. 

“Then all fat shall be removed which ex- 
tends above a flat plane using the following 
lines as guides for each edge of the plane: 
An imaginary line parallel with the full 
length of the protruding edge of the lumbar 
section of the chine bone which line extends 
1 inch directly above such protruding edge; 
a line on the inside of the loin.” 

Simple, isn’t it? All you have to do to 
trim a loin is—well, skip it; who cares, any- 
way? 

Funny little Mr. DiSalle recently ordered 
a roll-back of 10 cents in the price of beef at 
the source and the next day Eric Johnston 
approved a wage increase of 9 to 11 cents 
for packing-house workers. Result, growers 
either ship unfattened cattle or don’t ship 
at all, the packers say they can’t process 
under the increased wage scale and the ceil- 
ing, black markets are again springing up 
and the crazy merry-go-round is again in 
full. swirg at the expense of the taxpayer 
and consumer, who always pays. 

Comedian DiSalle is not to blame. He is 
ineffectually trying to run OPS on the ward 
politics basis which, of course, makes him a 
brother in blood to the President and the 
National Democratic Committee. Already 
thousands of the faithful who know as little 
as he does have found those wafflle- bottom 
jobs. 

Mr. DiSalle’s qualifications for his job are 
apparent. He obeyed party orders and ran 
against “Jumping Joe” Ferguson in the Ohio 
senatorial primaries but didn't win. He was 
mayor of Toledo, although Toledo has a com- 
mission form of government and the mayor's 
chief functions haye to do with greeting 
visting firemen, baby kissing, and otherwise 
keeping the party lines in order. Also he is 
a noted wisecracker and has the courage of 
ignorarice which inspired the old saying 
about fools rushing in where angels fear to 
tread. In other words, he belongs in the 
Truman administration. 

We recently saw statistics alleging that 
some 40,000,000 people come under some 
phase of OPS regulations. Since most of 
the 40,000,000 are ignoring the regulations 
we suggest that our Government had better 
get busy establishing a penal colony capable 
of taking care of one-third of our population, 
In that connection we beg to mention Alaska. 
OPS violators, we are certain, would make 
good citizens of a pioneer country and would 
be welcomed by the present Alaskans. 
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Duty of the People in Eliminating Unnec- 
essary Government Expenditures 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE D. AIKEN 


OF VERMONT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 2, 1951 


Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recor an editorial en- 
titled “Suppose This Happened,” pub- 
lished in the Montpelier Evening Argus 
of June 25, 1951, dealing with the re- 
sponsibility of the American people in 
getting rid of unnecessary Government 
expenditures. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


SUPPOSE THIS HAPPENED 


It is commonly believed that the whole re- 
sponsibility for getting rid of unnecessary 
Government expenditures falls upon Con- 
gress and the administration. But a third 
power must bear its full share of the respon- 
sibility too—and that power is the American 
people who, incidentally, pay all the bills. 

Suppose, for instance, that chambers of 
commerce, civic groups, business associa- 
tions, labor unions, and other such institu- 
tions in every part of the country came out 
for real economy—and said, frankly and 
flatly, that they wanted their States and their 
communities to willingly accept their part 
of the cuts that would follow. And sup- 
pose, finally, that when the cuts were made, 
these organizations would praise Congress 
for making them instead of crying to high 
heaven for more Federal tax money to be 
spent locally. The result would be to enor- 
mously encourage those men in government 
who honestly want to pinch the people’s pen- 
nies and, at the same time, it would bring 
many new converts into the fold. 

For good or evil, the men who run the Goy- 
ernment keep their ears to the ground. They 
listen to “the folks back home.” Once they 
become couvinced that their constituents 
want the Government to banish the luxuries 
and the waste, they'll do just that. They'll 
never do it so long as they believe that every- 
one wants economy to be confined to the 
other fellow's pasture. 


Cease-Fire Order in Korea 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BLAIR MOODY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 2, 1951 


Mr. MOODY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an editorial entitled “No 
Time to Relax,” published in the New 
York Times today, which I believe elo- 
quently speaks for itself. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered tó be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

No TIME To RELAX 

There is naturally something of a sigh of 

relief over the fact that the Communist 
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aggressors in Korea have now signified their 
willingness to discuss a cease-fire. The Rus- 
sian feelers were apparently not mere bluff. 
The 10 days to 2 weeks of delay that has 
been suggested seems unnecessary and in- 
vites suspicion. Nevertheless, the United 
Nations’ wish for peace is honest and earnest 
and there can be no doubt that every chance 
to achieve it will be pursued. 

It will be a loss to our cause, however, if 
we allow this feeling of relief to be trans- 
lated intoecomplacency. This is no time to 
relax. We do not expect our commanders 
and our troops in the field to let down their 
vigilance, although we will fervently nope 
that no life be needlessly lost. By the same 
token they have a right to expect that we, 
also, will try to put ourselves into positions 
of strength and not to be misled into slack- 
ening of effort. 

This truce, when it comes, will be merely 
a temporary modification of one phase of 
one skirmish in a conflict that is wide aud 
deep. The basic issues have not yet been 
met and solved. Even after a cease-fire the 
search for a solution of problems in Korea 
will have only begun. The broader clash 
between freedom and slavery, of which the 
Korean struggle is representative at one 
point, will continue. There will be no royal 
road to sweetness and light and brotherly 
love. We will still have to remain dedicated 
if we wish to keep our liberties. 

This means that here at home we cannot 
afford the happy assumption that emergency 
measures are no longer imperative. It wiil 
be more than ever necessary to go forward 
with the stern task of making ourselves 
strong. We cannot have business as usual 
or politics as usual simply because the Com- 
munists agree to talk at Kaesong. 

There is, for example, the matter of eco- 
nomic controls. The legislative action that 
has been taken is far from adequate and it 
must be strengthened. The threat of infa- 
tion is not changed by a Korean truce, and 
we dare not presume that it can be met by 
mere wishing or an occasional half-hearted 
gesture. 

An exceptionally competent board has 
been named to bring forth a program of 
universal military training within 4 months. 
That program will be no less essential if 
and when the shooting stops in Korea. It 
is planned as part of our permanent strength, 
and that strength will be needed later no 
less than now. 

Our entire pattern of aid to other coun- 
tries, both military and economic, can be 
endangered by a psychological let-down at 
this point, as last week’s events in Congress 
demonstrated. This must not be allowed to 
happen, since this pattern has been evolved 
to meet a grave and continuing danger. 
Truce in Korea may give us somewhat great- 
er latitude in which to put this program 
into effect. It should not cause us to with- 
draw from the weight of its implications and 
our responsibility toward them. 

There is good reason to believe that Mos- 
cow came forward with the truce feelers at 
this point at least partly in the hope that 
they would cause us to relax what have been 
our recently accelerated efforts. We are 
gaining the strength that we need, and that 
can be no satisfaction to the Kremlin. If 
we slack off now we shall be playing into 
the hands of those who wish to confuse and 
mislead us. 

Finally, there must be no relaxation in 
our demand for a just settlement in Korea 
and in our firmness in the cause of decency 
and honor in international relationships and 
behavior. There is no reason to reward ag- 
gression merely because an aggressor agrees 
temporarily to stop shooting. We have ob- 
ligations to Korea and to its people, and 
those obligations will not have been dis- 
charged by the mere clearing of battlefield 
smoke. There must be a strong and vigilant 
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defense of Korea’s freedom. There must be a 
vast and generous effort to help in rebuild- 
ing a stricken people and a shattered coun- 
try. 
We will welcome a peace in Korea. But 
it will not be, in Korea or elsewhere, a peace 
with honor and value unless we make it so. 
It cannot be a peace of idleness and ease. 
It must be a peace of strength and valor. 
Our job is not yet. done. 


The Dope Habit 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARLEY M. KILGORE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 2, 1951 


Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “Dope Habit,” published in the 
Logan (W. Va.) Banner of June 29, 1951. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Dore HABIT 


In a recent interview Deputy Commis- 
sioner of Narcotics George W. Cunningham 
told United States Senator HARLEY KILGORE 
that West Virginia is one of the “cleanest” 
States insofar as heroin addiction is con- 
cerned. This is, Mr. Cunningham pointed 
out, one of the newer and more sinister 
spreading forms of addiction to dope and 
complicates the problems already created by 
addiction to other types of narcotics. 

His comment on the problem comes at a 
time when the Senate Crime Investigating 
Committee is revealing a sordid, pathetic, 
and revolting story of addiction among the 
very young, especially in the larger eastern 
cities. That it has not been allowed to de- 
velop in West Virginia ought to be a source 
of comfort to thousands of mothzs and 
fathers. 

In line with what the committee has been 
told, Mr. Cunningham told Senator KILGORE 
that 5 years ago only a bare 3 percent of the 
addicts treated at the United States Public 
Health Service hospital in Lexington, Ky., 
were under 21 years of age; today about 18 
percent are under 21. 

The answer to the situation, as Mr, Cun- 
ningham sees it, is the passage of stern laws, 
“with teoth in them,” to prosecute the ped- 
dler of the deadly substance which the ad- 
dicts cr ve. To date four States—West Vir- 
ginia among them—have taken the lead in 
this direction. 

The other 44 should do likewise. 


Price and Wage Controls 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. BLAIR MOODY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 2, 1951 


Mr. MOODY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp two articles bearing on what 
I consider to be the most important de- 
cision on domestic issues the Congress 
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will be called upon to make at this ses- 
sion. The first is entitled “Runaway 
Economy in New Peril,” written by 
Stewart Alsop, and published in the 
Washington Post of July 1, 1951; and the 
other is entitled Congress Bets on In- 
flation Lull, Going All-Out on Wrong 
Course,” written by J. A. Livingston, and 
published in the Washington Post of 
June 28, 1951. 

There being no cbjection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Washington Post of July 1, 1951] 
MATTER OF Fact 
(By Stewart Alsop) 
RUNAWAY ECONOMY IN NEW PERIL 


Already, an odd dimness surrounds the 
three men—Mobilizer Charles Wilson, Stabi- 
lizer Eric Johnston, and Price Controller Mi- 
chael DiSalle—who should be towering fig- 
ures on the Washington scene. If the fight- 
ing ends in Korea, moreover, it will be sur- 
prising, indeed, if these three men do not 
simply fade away, and the whole national 
mobilization program with them. 

A plaintive rhetorical question asked by 
one of the endless stream of businessmen 
who daily track Wilson to his lair in the old 
State Department, to complain about Gov- 
ernment interference, is worth quoting. For 
it tells a good deal about the blind compla- 
cency which accounts for the dimness which 
surrounds Wilson, Johnston, and DiSalle. 
For his pains, this businessman had received 
from Wilson an impassioned lecture on the 
need for high taxes and strong controls. 
“What gets into a man like Charlie Wilson,” 
he asked afterward, when he comes to Wash- 
ington?” 

The same question could be asked about 
Eric Johnston, who has been lambasting the 
selfish interests in a manner unusual for a 
former chief of the chamber of commerce, 
What gets into men like Wilson and John- 
ston is rather obvious. They are able and 
highly intelligent men, and they can recog- 
nizə a hard fact when they see one. And 
the hard fact they now see is that, unless 
painful measures are taken soon to prevent 
it, the national economy is quite likely quite 
soon to blow up in all our faces, 

The reasons for this conviction are rather 
simply explained. Inflation is caused, of 
course, by the gap between the amount of 
goods the country makes, and the amount of 
money the country spends for these goods. 
If there is more money than goods, money 
progressively loses value. i 

Since the Korean war started, national 
production has gone up a remarkable 8 per- 
cent. But at the same time spending has 
increased about 15 percent. This difference 
accounts essentially for the loss in value 
which the dollar has already suffered. But 
without effective controls, much worse is 
certainly coming. 

One reliable official forecast is that with- 
out effective stabilization spending may in- 
crease as much as 25 percent in the next 
year, against a production increase of an- 
other 8 percent. This means sudden, sick- 
ening inflation. An official guess is that if 
Congress achieves its apparent intention of 
cutting the liver and lights out of the de- 
fense-production program “we shall have a 
30-cent dollar by the end of 1952.” 

The consequences are, of course, predic- 
table—industrial unrest, loss of confidence 
in the dollar, tremendous increases in po- 
litical tension, and, above all, a disastrous 
gutting of the defense effort. It is when one 
examines what those best qualified to judge 
believe is needed to get the national econ- 
omy under effective control that the Her- 
culean nature of the problem confronting 
Wilson, Johnston, and DiSalle becomes clear, 
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What is needed, in effect, is a whole series 
of measures which in other circumstances 
would mean a sort of artifically induced de- 
pression. By definition, each one of these 
measures contains political dynamite. One 
requirement is a tax imcrease of at least 
$10,000,000,000 this year, with further in- 
creases to come, to take money out of the 
spending stream. 

Another requirement is a doubling of the 
rate of personal savings to more than §20,- 
000,000,000, to take a lot of money out of 
the spending stream. But people are not 
going to save dollars which are constantly 
losing value. To prevent the dollar from 
slipping, really tough price and wage con- 
trols are needed. So are a tightening of the 
credit restrictions which are the special ob- 
ject of hatred of every retail merchant in the 
land, an increase in bank reserve require- 
ments to tighten bank credit, and a sharp 
cut-back in nondefense business spending. 

It is enough to compare this partial list of 
necessary measures with what Congress has 
voted or is at all likely to vote now while 
the fighting in Korea continues. When 
mobilization officials are asked what Con- 
gress will probably do if the fighting ends, 
they are apt to throw up their hands in 
despair, 

There is not much danger that Congress 
would then heavily cut defense appropria- 
tions—no politician likes to risk responsi- 
bility for defeat. The danger is, instead, 
that Congress, obedient as usual to the lob- 
bies and pressure groups, will simply destroy 
the totally, inadequate existing measures de- 
signed to make it possible for the national 
economy to bear the rearmament strain 
without disaster. That is one reason why it 
is no exaggeration at all to say that a truce 
in Korea will be a greater test of American 
stamina than the Korean war itself. 


[From the Washington Post of June 28, 1951] 
Business OUTLOOK 
(By J. A. Livingston) 


CONGRESS BETS ON INFLATION LULL, GOING ALL- 
OUT ON WRONG COURSE 


Cease-fire or no in Korea, the Senate and 
House Banking Committees are taking a long 
gamble. In watering down President Tru- 
man’s power to roll back prices and curb in- 
stallment credit, they're betting that Tru- 
man, Defense Mobilizer Charles E. Wilson, 
and Economic Stabilizer Eric Johnston are 
wrong in saying that the worst of inflation is 
yet to come. 

At the moment, Congressmen are under 
the influence of the business lull. Manu- 
facturers of men's clothing are not charg- 
ing all the Office of Price Stabilization will 
allow. Reason: Sales resistance. Nor are 
consumer durable goods scarce. Philco, 
Nash-Kelvinator, Hudson have curtailed pro- 
duction because of shortages of customers 
rather than shortages of materials. 

Congressmen are also under the influence 
of Jacob Malik’s over-the-week-end peace 
overture. But it’s wise to beware the Rus- 
sions when they come bearing peace. To 
cut the defense program sharply would be 
to play Joe Stalin’s game. He's against the 
North Atlantic Pact, he's against the United 
States rearmament. The Malik move may 
be a gambit—to distract us from our main 
jobs of (1) tooling up for war and (2) stabil- 
izing the economy at home. 

A settlement in Korea might make it pos- 
sible to slow up the defense effort; it would 
not justify ending it. A truce might lessen 
the danger of acute inflation; it would not 
eliminate the danger. Therefore, it is as 
important now as it was when Korea was 
invaded to grant the President adequate 
stand-by powers to deal with price rises. 

The mere existence of strong roll-back au- 
thority is a protection to consumers. If 


businessmen try to raise prices too freely, 
Price Stabilizer Michael. V. DiSalle would 
possess the authority to roll them back. The 
meat roll-back is particularly symbolic. 
Meat is the big item in food. And food is the 
big item in the cost of living. If DiSalle can 
get meat costs down, he will diminish the 
workingman’s pressure for higher wages. 
He'll make it possible for George W. Taylor's 
Wage Stabilization Board to function. 

As now drawn, the Senate and House bills 
could undermine labor’s support of the Tay- 
lor board. Once before, the unions—the 
CIO, the AFL, and the independents, in- 
cluding the railroad brotherhoods—walked 
out on the administration. They feared a 
tight wage policy and a loose price policy. 
They figured they’d do better using their 
power to strike than their privilege to co- 
operate. Now, labor might take a second 
walk if Congress decrees a looser-than-ever 
piice policy. 

Admittedly, the Wage Stabilization Board 
hasn’t been tough. It has been feeling its 
way toward a stabilization policy. Once 
prices are stabilized—and they’re stabilizing 
now—the Board could adopt a tougher wage 
policy. In this the labor representatives 
on the Board would play a decisive role. 
They would have the responsibility of per- 
suading union leaders to accept the B&ard’s 
rulings. Either that, or they would have to 
quit the Board. 

Few persons realize that the mere pres- 
ence of labor members on the Board con- 
stitutes an implicit no-strike pledge by 
labor. To strike against the Board would 
be to strike against the labor members on 
it. For implicitly surrendering the right to 
strike, labor implicitly assumes a quid pro 
quo. Labor's quid is to avoid strikes. The 
quo is price control—a stable cost of living. 

Congress, the Nation—has little to lose 
in renewing the powers President Truman 
now has. If inflation doesn’t develop, the 
administration won't need to roll back 
prices. They'll roll back of their own ac- 
cord. And if inflation does develop, at least 
the President will have the standby powers 
to hold the price rise in check. 

It seems to me the congressional com- 
mittees are betting on the wrong course. 
They're betting all-out on a continuation 
of the present lull. Sure, that’s a possi- 
bility. But why, in grave affairs of state, 
put all on one course when you can take 
out insurance against two? 


Real Social Security Aim of Declaration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. PAUL W. SHAFER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, June 30, 1951 


Mr. SHAFER. Mr. Speaker, for the 
first time in the Nation’s history the 
House will observe the Fourth of July by 
the reading of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. 

Even though one senses in this cere- 
mony an element of perfunctory lip 
service to this great instrument of our 
liberties—a lip service not unlike that 
paid annually by the reading of Wash- 
ington’s Farewell Address—this is a good 
start. The next step properly would be, 
as the distinguished gentleman from 
Mississippi [Mr. RANKIN] so aptly sug- 
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gested the other day, for this Congress to 
reenact the Declaration of Independence. 

Out of the wealth of wisdom and in- 
spiration compacted in this document, 
there is one sentence in particular to 
which I invite the thoughtful attention 
of this House and of my fellow Ameri- 
cans: 

But when a long train of abuses and usur- 
pations, pursuing invariably the same object, 
evidence a design to reduce them under abso- 
lute despotism, it is their right, it is their 
duty, to throw off such Government, and to 
provide new guards for their future security. 


I repeat the one phrase to provide 
new guards for their future security.” 

How presumptuously has this present 
generation supposed that it discovered 
the idea of security as the function and 
responsibility of self-government. Here 
in this document, written 175 years ago, 
is a statement of the most fundamental 
and vital social security of all, namely, 
the safeguarding of the people, and of 
their rights and liberties, against the 
encroachments of government. 

The revolutionary doctrine enunciated 
in this Declaration of Independence— 
the true world revolution—is the doc- 
trine that the people require policemen 
against government, that they are en- 
titled to have their rights and liberties 
protected from government, and that it 
is possible to achieve this protection 
against government within the frame- 
work and through the instrumentality of 
government itself. 

That concept and doctrine is the one 
clear line of demarcation between tyr- 
anny, whatever new name it assumes, 
and the type of republican freedom en- 
visioned by the founding fathers. 

That is the chasm which forever sep- 
arates the police state of Hitler or Stalin, 
the Socialist system of Attlee, or the gov- 
ernmental encroachments of the New 
Deal and the Fair Deal from the Jeffer- 
sonian concept of a policeman guard- 
ing the people from their own govern- 
ment. 

Understanding and appreciation of the 
Constitution of the United States is pos- 
sible only in the light of this principle, 
enunciated in the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. 

The written Constitution itself; the 
Bill of Rights; the separation of powers, 
both between the States and the Fed- 
eral Government and within the Feder- 
al Government itself; the supposed re- 
tention of the war-making power by the 
Congress; the numerous other restric- 
tions imposed by the Constitution upon 
the Federal Government—these are all 
policemen to protect the people against 
government, all new guards for their fu- 
ture security, envisioned in the Declara- 
tion of Independence. 

This is the basic social security. 

Without this fundamental security 
against the encroachments of govern- 
ment there can be no other security, per- 
sonal, religious, or economic. 

America and Americans need nothing 
today more than the rediscovery of this 
revolutionary principle of the Declara- 
tion of Independence. 
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W. F. McDaniel 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o 


HON. E. C. GATHINGS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 2, 1951 


Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I am in- 
cluding a newspaper clipping from the 
Blytheville Courier News concerning the 
promotion of W. F. McDaniel to a vice 
presidency of the Federal Compress & 
Warehouse Co. 

Mr. McDaniel will be greatly missed 
as a resident of Blytheville. He has con- 
tributed much to the civic life of the city 
during his 8 years there. He has done 
an excellent job as manager of the 
Blytheville compress. Mr. McDaniel’s 
elevation to this high post is justly de- 
served, 

The above-mentioned follows: 

W. F. McDaniel, for 8 years manager of the 
Blytheville plant of the Federal Compress & 
Warehouse Co., has been named a vice presi- 
dent of the company, it was announced 
today. 

In his new position with Federal’s home 
offices in Memphis Mr. McDaniel will be in 
charge of the company’s 42 plants east of the 
Mississippi River. 

He said he is scheduled to report to Mem- 
phis about July 1 and will move his family 
there as soon thereafter as possible. 

Associated with Federal for 25 years, Mr. 
McDaniel became manager of the Blytheville 
compress in 1943. Prior to that he managed 
the company’s Portageville, Mo., compress 
for 10 years, 


Farm Cooperatives 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL A. REED 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 28, 1951 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speak- 
er, the fight against the farm coopera- 
tives is now being conducted by the same 
type of pirates who sought to ruin the 
farmers back in 1923. The situation in 
regard to marketing farm products be- 
came so ruinous to the farmers because 
of the monopolistic setup of the Chamber 
of Commerce in Minneapolis and others 
that the Federal Trade Commission had 
to intervene. The same old fight against 
the farmer is now being carried on by the 
National Tax Equality- Association, a 
corrupt lobby outfit representing the 
same type of farm enemies as existed in 
the period of the early twenties. I shall 
take this opportunity to present the early 
history of the conspiracy directed against 
the farmers in their effort to sell their 
product, especially grain, for a fair price. 
I shall do this by setting forth the find- 
ings and conclusions of the Federal 
Trade Commission in its case against the 
Chamber of Commerce of Minneapolis 
and others. I am sure that those who 


read these facts and findings of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission will be amazed 
to think that conditions that then pre- 
vailed could find a champion in any 
group of businessmen in the United 
States. 

At this point, I am inserting as a part 
of my remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp the findings as to the facts, the 
decision, and the cease and desist order 
against the Chamber of Commerce in 
Minneapolis and other offending parties: 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA BEFORE FEDERAL 
TRADE COMMISSION 


At a regular session of the Federal Trade 
Commission, held at its office in the city of 
Washington, D. C., on the 28th day of De- 
cember A, D, 1923. 

Present: Huston Thompson, Chairman; 
Vernon W. Van Fleet, Nelson B. Gaskill, Vic- 
tor Murdock, John F. Nugent, Commissioners. 

Federal Trade Commission v. The Chamber 
of Commerce of Minneapolis; the Officers and 
Board of Directors and Members of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of Minneapolis; Manager 
Publishing Co.; John H. Adams; and John T. 
Flemming. Docket No. 694. Order to cease 
and desist. 

This proceeding having been heard by the 
Federal Trade Commission upon the com- 
plaint of the Commission, the answers of the 
respondents, and the stipulations as to the 
facts entered into by counsel representing 
the Commission and counsel representing re- 
spondents, and the Commission having made 
its findings as to the facts with its conclu- 
sion that the respondents have violated the 
provisions of the act of Congress approved 
September 26, 1914, entitled “An act to cre- 
ate a Federal Trade Commission, to define 
its power and duties, and for other pur- 
poses“: 

Now, therefore, it is ordered, that the re- 
spondents, the Chamber of Commerce of 
Minneapolis, C. A. Magnuson, C. M. Case, Wil- 
liam Dalrymple, A. C. Andrews, B. F. Benson, 
W. T. Frasier, H. P. Gallaher, J. B. Gilfillan, 
Jr., H. S. Helm, Asher Howard, John McLeod, 
J. H. MacMillan, F. C. Van Dusen, John G. 
McHugh, and all other members, officers, di- 
rectors, agents, servants, and employees of 
the Chamber of Commerce of Minneapolis, 
Manager Publishing Co.; John H. Adams, and 
John T. Flemming, and each of them and 
their or its officers, agents, solicitors, repre- 
sentatives, servants, and employees, and all 
other persons acting under, through, by, or 
in behalf of them or any of them, forever 
cease and desist: 

From combining and conspiring among 
themselves or with others, directly or indi- 
rectly, to interfere with or injure or destroy 
the business or the reputation of the St. Paul 
Grain Exchange, or its officers and members, 
or the Equity Cooperative Exchange; or its 
Officers and stockholders (or other competi- 
tors of the respondent chamber and its mem- 
bers) by: 

1. Publishing or causing to be published 
in any newspaper, periodical, pamphlet, or 
otherwise, or circulating, or causing to be 
circulated, orally or otherwise, among the 
customers or prospective customers of the 
members of the St. Paul Grain Exchange, or 
the public generally, any false or misleading 
statements concerning the financial stand- 
ing, the business, or the business methods 
of the said exchange, its officers, or members, 
or concerning the said Equity Cooperative 
Exchange, its officers, or stockholders. 

2. Instituting vexatious or unfounded suits 
either at law or in equity against said Equity 
Cooperative Exchange with the purpose or 
intent or with the effect of hindering or ob- 
structing the business of the said Equity Co- 
operative Exchange or injuring its credit and 
reputation, 
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It is further ordered, that the respondents, 
the Chamber of Commerce of Minneapolis, 
C. A. Magnuson, C. M. Case, William Dalrym- 
ple, A. C, Andrews, B. F. Benson, W. T. 
Frasier, H. P. Gallaher, J. B. Gilfillan, Jr., 
H. S. Helm, Asher Howard, John McLeod, 
J. H. MacMillan, F. C. Van Dusen, John G, 
McHugh, and all other members, officers, di- 
rectors, agents, servants, and employees of 
the Chamber of Commerce of Minneapolis, 
and each of them, and their or its officers, 
agents, solicitors, representatives, servants, 
and employees, and all persons acting under, 
through, by, or in behalf of it or them, or any 
of them, forever cease and desist from— 

1. Combining and conspiring among them- 
selves or with others, directly or indirectly, 
to induce, persuade, or compel, and from 
inducing, persuading, or compelling any of 
the members of said chamber, their agents 
or employees, to refuse to buy from, sell 
to, or otherwise deal with the St. Paul Grain 
Exchange or its members or the Equity Co- 
operative Exchange or its stockholders, or 
the customers or any of them, because of 
the patronage dividend plan of doing busi- 
ness adopted by the said Equity Cooperative 
Exchange or by any of the members of the 
said St. Paul Grain Exchange, as more par- 
ticularly set forth in paragraph (4) infra of 
this order. 

2. Hindering, obstructing, or preventing 
any telegraph company or other distribut- 
ing agent from furnishing continuous or 
periodical price quotations of grain to the 
St. Paul Grain Exchange or its members, 
or to the Equity Cooperative Exchange or 
its stockholders. 

3. Passing or enforcing any rule òr reg- 
ulation, or enforcing any usage or custom 
that prohibits or prevents members of the 
respondent chamber from conducting their 
business of dealing in grain according to 
the cooperative method of marketing grain 
or according to the patronage dividend plan, 
like or similar to the method or plan adopted 
by the Equity Cooperative Exchange. 

4. Denying to any duly accredited repre- 
sentatives of any organization or associa- 
tion of farmer grain growers or shippers 
admission to membership in said respondent 
chamber with full and equal privileges en- 
joyed by any or all of its members or by 
any or all concerns represented by member- 
ship in said respondent chamber of com- ' 
merce, because of the plan or purpose on 
the part of such organization or associa- 
tion to pay or purpose to pay patronage divi- 
dends or to operate or purpose to operate 
according to the cooperative plan of market- 
ing grain, namely, the plan of returning 
any portion or all of its earnings or sur- 
plus to its patrons or members on the basis 
of patronage, whether such earnings or sur- 
plus is derived from charging patrons or 
members commissions or otherwise. 

5. Passing or enforcing any rule or regu- 
lation or enforcing any usage or custom that 
compels shippers of grain to Minneapolis, 
Minn., from country points, or from St. Paul, 
Minn., to pay commission or other charges 
unless and until like commissions and 
charges are paid by shippers of grain to 
Minneapolis from Omaha, Nebr., or from 
Kansas City, Mo., or other such favored 
markets. 

6. Passing or enforcing any rule or regu- 
lation or enforcing any usage or custom that 
prohibits members of the respondent cham- 
ber when buying grain on track at country 
points from paying therefor more than the 
market price of similar grain prevailing at 
that time in the exchange room of the re- 
spondent chamber, less freight, commission, 
and other charges. 

7. Promulgating, interpreting, of enforcing 
any rule, custom, regulation, or usage in such 
a manner as to require any member of re- 
spondent chamber to pay to the farmer or 
country shipper or other person a price for 
grain limited to a price equivalent to or 
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identical with the Minneapolis market price 
or otherwise limit the exercise of free will and 
individual independent judgment of any 
such member as to the price which he shall 
pay or which ho desires to pay farmers, coun- 
try shippers, or others for grain on track at 
country points, 

It is further ordered that the respondents, 
the Chamber of Commerce of Minneapolis, 
C. A. Magnuson, C. M. Case, William Dal- 
rymple, A. C. Andrews, B. F. Benson, W. T. 
Frasier, H. P. Gallaher, J. B. Gilfillan, Jr., 
H. S. Helm, Asher Howard, John McLeod, 
J. H. MacMillan, F. C. Van Dusen, John G. 
McHugh, Manager Publishing Co., John H. 
Adams, and John H. Flemming shall within 
60 days after the service upon them of a 
copy of this order file with the commission a 
report in writing setting forth in detail the 
manner and form in which they have com- 
plied with the order to cease and desist here- 
tofore set forth. 

By order of the Commission, Commission- 
ers Van Fleet and Gaskill dissenting. 

[sEav] Oris B. JOHNSON, 

Secretary. 


Korean Peace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. C. GATHINGS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 2, 1951 


Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, peace 
offers by the United Nations have been 
made on two or three occasions, but each 
time they have been rejected by the 
Communist regimes. On October 1 and 
October 9, 1950, the United Nations pro- 
posed a peace offer to the North Ko- 
reans. At that time General MacArthur 
broadcast a cease-fire communication to 
the enemy. This broadcast was author- 
ized by the Joint Chiefs of Staff after 
‘the United Nations forces had driven 
the North Koreans back across the 
thirty-eighth parallel Kim Il-sung 
turned the proposal down. Subse- 
quently, the Red Chinese entered the 
war, and the United Nations made many 
efforts to bring peace to Korea. On De- 
cember 12 a three-man truce committee 
was appointed to ask the Chinese forces 
to negotiate for peace. The committee 
was composed of Lester Pierson, of Can- 
ada; Nasrollah Entezam, of Iran; and 
Sir Benegal Rau, of India. This com- 
mittee proposed a 20-mile buffer zone at 
the thirty-eighth parallel. The Red 
Chinese Premier, Chou En-lai rejected it. 
In early January a five-point cease-fire 
plan of the United Nations General As- 
sembly was proposed which had as its 
purpose the settlement of the Korean 
and Formosan question and the admis- 
sion of Red China to the United Nations. 
Strong protests in this country were 
heard on all sides. Red China turned 
down this offer, and as a result the 
United States delegation to the United 
Nations was able to obtain passage of 
a resolution which declared Red China 
an aggressor in Korea. Another at- 
tempt by the U. N. for peace in Korea 
was made in February of 1951 without 
results. Then still another was made by 
Gen. Douglas MacArthur a few days be- 


fore his dismissal as commander in 
chief of the United Nations forces. This 
offer was made on the sole responsibility 
of General MacArthur. 

General MacArthur’s peace proposal 
stirred up censure and resentment in the 
State Department and in the United 
Nations. He had stated in his an- 
nouncement that he stood ready to con- 
fer in the field with the Communist 
commander in chief on measures to end 
the war. His thought was that the 
armistice would have been limited to 
military questions only and political mat- 
ters would be left to diplomatic negotia- 
tion. 

Russia’s offer for a cease-fire agree- 
ment in Korea is the same offer that 
General MacArthur made in March. 
Before Red China had an opportunity to 
reply to General MacArthur's peace bid 
the State Department repudiated the 
idea. The current proposal for peace 
has a good chance of success, provided 
the Russians have made the offer in good 
faith. 

The Kremlin is interested in peace in 
Korea at this time for many reasons. 
First, the Chinese have applied pressure 
for some time on Russia for more equip- 
ment and assistance to aid in the fight 
against the United Nations forces. Sec- 
ond, she feels a cease-fire in Korea will 
result in a state of inertia and a general 
slackening up of the preparedness effort 
in this country. Third, the Russian 
cease-fire offer is coming at a time when 
the Western European nations are aug- 
menting their forces and rallying behind 
General Eisenhower. Russia feels that 
a peace in Korea may make it more difi- 
cult to dispatch additional divisions for 
the defense of Western Europe. Fourth, 
acceptance of peace by the combating 
forces in Korea, Russia feels, will result 
in smaller appropriations for the Armed 
Forces and for the general building up 
of the Nation’s might. 

Should peace come in Korea as a result 
of the current cease-fire efforts, and it is 
hoped that an honorable peace will be 
agreed to, America should continue 
wholeheartedly to build up the country’s 
defenses with even greater determination 
than has been manifested since the out- 
break of the Korean war last June. It 
is world war III that this Nation should 
avoid. The best insurance against out- 
break of a war of such magnitude is 
superior strength of America and her 
allies on land, sea, and in the air. 


George L. Hinman Should Take a 
Stronger Part in Broome County Re- 
publican Leadership 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 21, 1951 


Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave granted to extend 
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my remarks in the Recor, I include the 
following letter: 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., July 2, 1951. 
Mr. GEORGE L. HINMAN, 
Binghamton, N. Y. 

Dear GEORGE: Thank you kindly for the 
valued information contained in your 
friendly call yesterday. 

Lately, several speeches have been made 
before Republican Clubs in Broome County 
indirectly attacking the Congressman from 
this district. It is evident that a pattern 
has been set and is being carried to fruition 
by a ferocious handful, bent upon under- 
mining my work in Congress while pretend- 
ing to preach Republican principles. 

The most recent assailment came from a 
carpetbagger now currently trying to extort 
thousands of dollars from Broome County. 
This character did not gain access to the 
floor of a Republican Club by accident, He 
was sicked on by one or two who probably 
told him to take a crack at the elected 
Representative from this district or he 
might go hungry for a few years. 

The point I am making is that the same 
punks who mysteriously sabotage invita- 
tions tendered your Congressman to speak 
before these gatherings are recruiting 
speakers to come in and utter derogatory 
remarks. 

It is impossible for me to believe such 
a policy could be carried out so effectively 
if it came from any other source than the 
tin-horn dictators of our Broome County 
Republican Party. 

Perhaps such a system of sabotage, which 
deprives a duly elected officer like me of 
speaking for and defending himself would be 
pursued with less intensity if you took more 
of a hand in the affairs of leadership in 
Broome County Republican circles. 

While I may be naive, I cannot quite swal- 
low the contention of some that the left 
hand of our party command is not aware of 
what its right hand is doing. The half-wits 
who berate me in these club meetings have 
been planted there by the same diabolical 
influence which precludes the seven-times- 
nominated Congressman from speaking at 
the same functions. 

Perhaps you would land in hot water, 
but I personally feel that Broome County 
Republicanism could receive a much-needed 
shot in the arm if you would consent to in- 
terest yourself more in direct participation 
in local party affairs. 

I feel safe to state that the Communist 
tactics of attacking the Republican Con- 
gressman from this district would be less 
likely to continue from within Republican 
circles because your voice might quiet these 
rats. 

Hoping you will feel free to call on me 
any time I can be of assistance to you in 
Washington, I remain with kindest regards 

Your Congressman, 
EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. 


Two Kinds of Statesmen 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARE MAGEE 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 2, 1951 


Mr. MAGEE. Mr. Speaker, on July 11 
the House Public Works Committee will 
vote on the St. Lawrence seaway and 
power project. Perhaps no proposed 
legislation has been more controversial 
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in the last two or three decades than 
this. Perhaps no issue has caused more 
activity from pressure groups. In the 
Washington Star of yesterday appeared 
an editorial by Lowell Mellett which cer- 
tainly raises a question of considerable 
import to the national interest. Under 
permission granted, I include that edi- 
torial, as follows: 


Case OF SPLIT PERSONALITY—Most CONGRESS 
MEMBERS ENDEAVOR To Br Two KINDS OF 
STATESMEN—WHICH Is WHY SPECIAL IN- 
TERESTS WIN 

(By Lowell Mellett) 


The continuing conflict in Congress be- 
tween organized self-interest and the disor- 
ganized national interest will come out in 
the open again in a matter of days. The 
issue will be the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence 
seaway and power project, specifically the 
agreement between the United States and 
Canada, signed 10 years ago, to undertake 
this great project. The House Public Works 
Committee has held extensive hearings on 
the question of approving the agreement and 
Chairman Buckley has announced that a 
committee vote will be taken July 11. No 
Senate hearings have been held during the 
present session. 

The disorganized national interest is prob- 
ably due for another defeat at the hands of 
organized self-interest, similar to that suf- 
fered on the issue of inflation controls. 

This is because of the very fact that the 
national interest is disorganized. That is to 
say, it is so far as Congress is concerned. 
The administration, including the big indus- 
trialists and businessmen brought in to aid 
in the present emergency is solidly behind 
the seaway and power development. The 
President, of course, is for it, as were all his 
predecessors back to Woodrow Wilson— 
Roosevelt, Hoover, Coolidge, and Harding, 

There are plenty of men in Congress as 
devoted to the national interest as any Presi- 
dent could be. But Congressmen, almost 
without exception, have split personalities. 
Each represents not only his notion of the 
national interest, but his much surer notion 
of his own local political interest. When the 
two interests are opposed it is seldom that 
the national interest gets his vote. 

General Marshall appeared before the 
House commiteee and urged approval of the 
project on behalf of the Defense Department 
and the Joint Chiefs of Staff, saying: “It is 
urgent that it be begun promptly, so that by 
the time we must depend heavily on foreign 
sources of ore supply it will be ready.” 

Mobilization Director Charles E. Wilson 
testified that the seaway is essential, “if we 
are to put our steel production—which is to 
say our entire mobilization effort—on a solid 
and secure foundation. Without the seaway 
we shall become steadily more vulner- 
Ablie Sy 

Chairman John D. Small of the Munitions 
Board said: “Practically every facet of the 
problem has been carefully examined for 
many years. The project is important from a 
defense point of view and has our full 
support.” 

United States Army Chief of Engineers, 
Major General Pick: “The seaway, in my 
judgment, is essential to our long-range na- 
tional security and defense.” 

Don’t think the Members of Congress are 
not impressed by the views of men such as 
these. They are and sentiment in Congress 
privately expressed, favors the seaway’s con- 
struction. That has been particularly true 
since the late Senator Vandenberg devised a 
method to make the project self-liquidating. 
They recognized it as another Panama Canal 
and TVA rolled into one. But the opposition 
has, or seems to have, the political power. 

All the great port cities, Boston, New York, 
Philadelphia, - Baltimore, New Orleans, and 


the rest, are part of the opposition. They 
fear the ports will lose business. The same is 
true of the railroads, the private utilities, 
and the coal industry. Operating now 
through the National St. Lawrence Project 
Conference, financed chiefly by the Associa- 
tion of American Railroads, these interests 
have had their way for 30 years. Regardless 
of the national interest, they believe they 
will continue to have their way. 


Justice for the Employees of the Canal 
Zone 


EXTENSION OF REMARK 


HON. DANIEL A. REED 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, Mav 28, 1951 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
H. R. 3804 was unanimously reported by 
the Committee on Ways and Means, and 
it is urgent that this legislation be en- 
acted as quickly as possible because the 
purpose of it is to eliminate a very se- 
vere hardship which has been imposed 
upon many individuals who are work- 
ing or stationed in the possessions, in- 
cluding the Canal Zone. This bill, H. R. 
3804, was passed by the House unani- 
mously on June 30, 1951. 

Briefly stated the purpose of H. R. 
3804 is to eliminate the retroactive fea- 
ture of the income tax which was im- 
posed by the Revenue Act of 1950 on all 
United States Government employees, 
including military and naval personnel, 
working or stationed in the possessions, 
including Guam, American Samoa, and 
the Canal Zone. Prior to the adoption 
of the Revenue Act of 1950 very few, if 
any, of these individuals had to pay 
Federal income tax on their compensa- 
tion. The Revenue Act of 1950, however, 
changed the law so as to ubject to the 
Federal income tax the compensation re- 
ceived by these individuals. Although 
the Revenue Act of 1950 did not become 
law until September 23, 1950, this new 
tax on personnel in the possessions was 
made retroactive to January 1, 1950. 
The bill H. R. 3804 simply eliminates the 
retroactive feature of the new tax by 
making the tax apply to compensation 
received in taxable years beginning after 
December 31, 1950, instead of to com- 
pensation received in taxable years be- 
ginning after December 31, 1949. 

The need for this remedial legislation 
arises because the retroactive applica- 
tion of the new tax has caused undue 
hardship ina great many cases. This 
is due primarily to that fact that no 
current withholding payments of income 
tax had been made during the year 1950, 
and therefore the effect of making the 
new tax apply to all of that year’s in- 
come has been to require the payment of 
2 years’ income taxes in 1 year. 

The attention of the Ways and Means 
Committee has been called by the De- 
partment of Defense and by responsible 
employee representatives in the Canal 
Zone, among others, to the fact that in 
Many cases the savings of civilian em- 
ployees and military personnel in the 
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Possessions are insufficient to cover the 
tax due on the income which they re- 
ceived for the first 9 months of 1950 and 
against which no tax had, of course, 
been withheld. As a result, these indi- 
viduals have been forced to borrow 
money in order to pay their income 
taxes. This unfortunate situation has 
had a most detrimental impact on the 
morale of our people in the possessions, 
and I have been advised by the Hon- 
orable Herbert D. Vogel, Acting Gover- 
nor of the Canal Zone, that voluntary 
separations in the anal Zone have in- 
creased to almost treble the normal rate 
and that the Canal Zone Administration 
is confronted with the heavy cost of re- 
placements from the United States 
which amount to about $1,800 in the 
average case. 

The Congress has always been alert to 
prevent the application of income taxes 
on a retroactive basis and thus the in- 
crease in the individual income tax con- 
tained in the Revenue Act of 1950 was 
made effective prospectively only, and 
the new income tax provisions for Puerto 
Rico were made effective January 1, 1951. 

In view, therefore, of the undue hard- 
ships which have been created by the ret- 
roactive application of the new tax to 
personnel in the possessions, and in or- 
der to make this tax conform to the other 
provisions of the Revenue Act of 1950 
which were prospective only, the retro- 
active provision should be eliminated by 
enactment of H. R. 3804. The result will 
b> that the extension of the income tax 
to United States citizens in the posses- 
sions, as provided for in the Revenue Act 
of 1950, will be applicable for taxable 
years beginning after December 31, 1950, 
instead of December 31, 1949. 

The Department of Defense favors 
this legislation, and a favorable report 
by the Department of Defense has been 
cleared by the Bureau of the Budget. 

I am sure, Mr. Speaker, that all Mem- 
bers of the House will agree with me, 
and with the other members of the Ways 
and Means Committee, that we should 
correct the injustice done to our people 
oe “eee possessions by enacting H. R. 


The Commie Line on United States Farms 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFF CLEVENGER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 2, 1951 


Mr. CLEVENGER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recor, I include the following article by 
John C. Davis, from the Cleveland Plain 
Dealer for June 30, 1951: 

THE Com LINE ON UNITED STATES FARMS 
(By John C. Davis) 

United States farmers, who today are the 
best off economically of any segment of our 
population, would be surprised by the Com- 
munist line designed to tear down our indi- 
vidually owned, family operated farms. 

The Commie line, backed by those who 
favor Government control over prices and 
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preduction, attacks on two fronts. One pre- 
sents the idea that the “Okie” pictured in 
Grapes of Wrath, is a typical American 
farmer; the other peddles the argument that 
our farming is largely a piece of big business 
manipulation controlled from Wall Street, 
and that it is in the hands of bankers and 
insurance companies. 

All of this came out at a recent public 
meeting where the Brannan plan was under 
discussion. Proponents of the measure 
brought out the above ideas and suggested 
that Brannan’s fantasy would cure what 
Was wrong with our farming. 

THE “CURE-ALL” 

The over-all idea that the Brannan plan 
would cure inequalities existing and recog- 
nized in our farming pattern should be a 
surprise even to Brannan, whose program 
applies only under the $25,000 per year gross 
income figure, a level far from subsistence 
level. 

But in supporting the Brannan plan the 
“pinkies” made the wildest sort of claims. 
One wild-eyed disciple, enthusiastic for the 
social revolution that, if successful, would 
makv all Americans the sheep of government, 
cracked that 5,000 farms produce 80 percent 
of the Nation’s food supply. His statement 
was wildly cheered, particularly when he 
went on to charge that the 5,000 farms were 
controlled in Wall Street by big bankers or 
insurance companies. 

' THE TRUTH 

The truth is, of course, that 3,335,900 of 
our 5,379,000 farms produce our food and 
fiber supply and receive approximately 90 
percent of our total farm income. Of the 
remaining 2,000,000 farms that share less 
than $1,500,000,000 of our gross agricultural 
income, 90 percent are under five acres and 
are operated by folks who get a large share 
of their income from city jobs. They are 
not farmers at all in the accepted definition 
of the word; they are only so designated be- 
cause they live in rural areas and derive as 
much as $200 a year from their acreage, most- 
ly in food for their own table. s 

If the speaker of the 5,000 farm doctrine 
ever attempted to take his balderdash into 
rural areas before a farm audience he'd be 
lucky to escape a coat of tar and feathers. 
He sells it more or less successfully in cities 
because folks there do not know the truth 
about agricultural statistics. Big business, 
industry, and finance have less control over 
American agriculture than the Russian 

ple have over their government—which 
is none at all. 
THE “OKIES” 

On the “Okie front” attack, the Commies 
have a bit of fodder. It is a fact that there 
are some 2,500,000 American farm families 

with incomes of less than $1,000 annually 
even counting the food used for their table. 
This figure does not includes the transients 
popularized by The Grapes of Wrath. 

But these people represent a social, not an 
agricultural problem. They are largely sec- 
tional with most of them located in 500 
counties in the Appalachian and Ozark 
Mountain areas. Their problem is be- 
ing attacked on two fronts; improvement 
of their own condition and resettlement in 
better developed industrial areas; or moving 
industrial developments into the backward 
areas. 

The transient farm labor problem has 
pretty well solved itself in the wave of full 
employment, unfortunately mostly debt fi- 
nanced, now hitting the country. Moscow 
attempted to use The Grapes of Wrath film 
as propaganda but had to abandon it be- 
cause it showed the “Okies,” lowest in the 
American agricultural economic spiral, 
traveling in automobiles. Only the commis- 


sars have automobiles in the peoples’ Re- 
public of Soviet Russia. 

Our agricultural system is not perfect, 
But it is the best ever devised. Even the 
big lie technique of the commies and pinks 
cannot dispute that fact. 


Perhaps the Place To Put Inflation Con- 
trols Is on the Federal Payroll 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. HOWARD H. BUFFETT 


: OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 29, 1951 


Mr. BUFFETT. Mr. Speaker, when 
will the Federal payroll come under 
controls? That is a question the Ameri- 
can people are asking, and it is an appro- 
priate question. 

The following figures record the infla- 
tion since 1932 in the number of those 
receiving regular checks each month 
from the Federal Government: 

June 30, 1932 
June 30, 1947 
June 30, 1951 


These figures do not include various 
large groups receiving what are classed 
as temporary monthly payments from 
the Government. 

For example, in fiscal 1950, over 2,000,- 
000 veterans received monthly checks 
for vocational rehabilitation or read- 
justment payments. 

In June 1951 almost a million workers 
were receiving semimonthly unemploy- 
ment checks from the Federal Govern- 
ment. Also, the army of AAA part-time 
Government employees and the 2,828,000 
farmers who got ACP checks in 1950-51 
are not included. 

The 17,665,783 total represents only 
those persons who get a regular check 
each month from the United States 
Treasury for services rendered—or not 
rendered. This carefully restricted total 
equals, roughly, one out of nine of our 
entire population. . 

The breakdown of these figures, sup- 
plied by the Economic Section, Legisla- 
tive Reference Service of the Library of 
Congress, is as follows: 

Number of persons receiving certain pay- 


ments from the Federal Government, 
1951 


Federal civilian employees, April 


Ly eS aa ea a re AE 2, 409, 121 
Civilian employees, retired, Janu- 

TTT 166, 081 
Old-age assistance, January 

T. NE 2, 766, 866 
Dependent children, 

ABE RORE 1, 639, 107 
The blind, January 1951 95, 521 
Disabled, January 1951.. 70, 745 
Gen: assistance, 

1 —— — 418, 000 
Old- age and survivors insurance, 

January 1951 3. 605, 235 
Veterans’ compensation and pen- 

sions, fiscal 1950........-----. 2, 368, 238 
Veterans’ dependents, fiscal 1950_ 658, 123 
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Number of persons receiving certain pay- 
ments from the Federal Government, 
1951—Continued 


Military personnel, all branches: 


Active, planned strength, 
Jane .. 3, 300, 000 
Retired, 1951 average, esti- 
ü 135, 923 
Coast Guard. military per- 
sonnel, 1951 average, esti- 
tiated scene acces 26, 498 
Coast Guard, retired, 1951 
average, estimated——— 6, 325 
3 17, 665, 783 


High Hopes for Quick and Lasting Peace 
Not Justified 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 29, 1951 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
granted to extend my remarks in the 
ReEcorD, I include the following article: 
PEACE Bins INITIATED BY THE UNITED STATES 

(By David Lawrence) 


Just why there should be so much surprise 
manifested here publicly by American Gov- 
ernment officials that Russia is agreeable to a 
cease-fire in Korea is somewhat of a mystery. 
For the truth is the Washington administra- 
tion has been sending peace feelers to Mos- 
cow recently, and has been getting some 
peace feelers from Russia, too. 

The surprise, of course, is that Russia did 
anything about it after the preliminary ex- 
changes, or that it acted so suddenly after 
getting the feelers. 

What is most important to ascertain some 
day is why the United States Government 
took the initiative in recent weeks to bring 
about the cease-fire and what was said in 
addition concerning possible terms of agree- 
ment. 

The White House recently denied any 
knowledge of peace moves, even. though 
stories about it were widely published just in 
advance of Jacob Malik’s public pronounce- 
ment. Such denials are to be expected. 
Whenever there is any high-level negotiation 
in progress it is always possible to deny any- 
thing has happened, because so often noth- 
ing materializes in the end. 

The channels of communication between 
the American Government and the Soviet 
Government directly and indirectly have 
been rather numerous. Some negotiations 
at one time were carried on through the 
Government of India and its diplomatic rep- 
resentative at Peiping. On another occasion 
the Swedish diplomatic representative in 
Peiping was reported to have taken up cer- 
tain aspects of the Korean negotiation. The 
Russian Ambassador to the United States 
who left here a few weeks ago is believed 
to have carried back to Moscow some im- 
portant information bearing on a possible 
settlement of the Korean war. American 
Ambassador Kirk has visited the Russian 
Foreign Office from time to time recently 
without disclosing the purpose or results of 
his visits. 

The impression which prevails here is that 
the peace-feeler business is never done in 
writing, but orally, and that when Mr, Gro- 
myko was in Paris until a few days ago 
working at the Deputy Foreign Ministers’ 
Conference, the opportunity prccented itself 
for some interesting conversations between 
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him and the diplomatic representatives of 
various nations, These indirect approaches, 
however, did very little more than pave the 
way for the direct approaches. It is Mr. 
Gromyko who now is in Moscow talking to 
Ambassador Kirk and it was Ambassador Kirk 
who was in Paris recently for a visit. 

It may be stated positively that the United 
States Government and the Russian Gov- 
ernment were in communication about a 
possible cease-fire in Korea before Jacob 
Malik made his public statement. 

The United Nations members have, of 
course, been pressing the State Department 
for a settlement because most of them have 
been anxious to see American Armed Forces 
relieved of their far eastern task so as to 
concentrate on the defense of Europe. 

The effectiveness of all these approaches 
to Russia were not known in advance and 
there were people in Washington who 
thought that some time might elapse before 
Russia would do anything about them. In 
that sense, the Moscow decision last week 
to permit a public discussion of a cease-fire 
proposal was a surprise as to the timing 
only. 

The real tip-off to Russia came from Sec- 
retary of State Acheson himself last month 
just after General MacArthur was dismissed, 
It came in the Secretary’s speech to the 
United States Chamber of Commerce and was 
followed almost immediately by an address 
in the same vein delivered by Warren Austin, 
American Ambassador to the United Nations. 
Both men officially stated that the United 
Nations was not asking for a military de- 
cision in order to unify Korea, and that ne- 
gotiation by diplomacy of the political ques- 
tions and even the basic mission—restoring 
peace in North Korea—would be satisfactory. 
This viewpoint was then further emphasized 
by a remarkably coincidental set of expres- 
sions by three witnesses at the MacArthur 
hearings—Secretary of Defense Marshall, 
General Bradley, and General Collins, 

All these witnesses echoed the line taken 
by the Secretary of State, namely, that a 
military decision was either not going to be 
pursued or that it was impractical. Inci- 
dentally, General Collins gave the impres- 
sion that a military victory in Korea was im- 
possible—a somewhat surprising viewpoint 
at the time. 

The sudden emphasis on the part of all 
our high officials on the fact that the U. N. 
forces were no longer to fulfill their original 
mission to clear Korea of all aggressor forces, 
but would accept a stalemate on the thirty- 
eighth parallel for purposes of discussion of 
“political” objectives, undoubtedly appealed 
to the Russian Government as a definite 
plan from which the American Government 
would not back away because of its explicit 
public statements. 

So today the Kremlin, having listened to 
the pleas of the American Government for a 
cease-fire and political negotiation, is natu- 
rally anxious to conclude the terms of the 
armistice, after which, to be sure, the politi- 
cal negotiation may go on for months or 
years. Unless there are ironclad guaranties 
against recurring aggression American troops 
are not likely to come home soon. 


Modernizing the Republican Party 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 20, 1951 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, there is 
appended from the New York Herald 


Tribune of June 28, 1951, the text of 
an address made on June 26 at a stated 
meeting of the National Republican Club 
in New York City, presided over by its 
new president, Hon. Charles H. Tuttle: 


MODERNIZING THE REPUBLICAN PARTY—REP- 
RESENTATIVE JAVITS INDICATES THE PATH HE 
THINKS THE Party SHOULD TAKE 


The time has come to have a great de- 
bate in the Republican Party as to what the 
party stands for in preparation for the presi- 
dential campaign in 1952, for the Republican 
Party will attain a national mandate only if 
in the view of the majority of the people of 
the country it deserves it. 

What is plaguing the Republican Party is 
an erroneous idea in certain big city indus- 
trial centers among certain workers and em- 
ployees that it necessarily reflects the point 
of view of the classes not of the masses. 
This is astounding for a party which is the 
party of Lincoln and the free workingman 
contrasted with the Democratic Party which 
traditionally represented conservative agra- 
rian sentiment. 

In addition, it cannot be so because only 
atout 2,000,000 votes separated the Demo- 
cratic and the Republican candidates in 1948 
and Republican candidates polled well over 
45 percent of the total popular vote in the 
two presidential campaigns before 1948. 
There are as many of the masses in the Re- 
publican Party as there are in the Demo- 
cratic Party—and both parties have the 
classes, too. If anyone doubts it, a review of 
the roster of distinguished social names in 
the Democratic administration will certainly 
disabuse him of any such illusion. 

It is time, however, to redefine the differ- 
ence between the Republican and Demo- 
cratic Parties in modern terms because there 
is a fundamental difference between them. 
The Republican Party is committed to the 
principle of endeavoring to realize the ulti- 
mate in human satisfactions of which our 
economic system is capable through a com- 
petitive and private economy with Govern- 
ment help and cooperation—but not domi- 
nation. The Democratic Party is drifting to- 
ward an ever-increasing control by Gov- 
ernment of economic as well as political 
jobs—in order to do what it considers a bet- 
ter individual welfare job—apparently with- 
out the will or the capability toward stop- 
ping this drift which has very attractive 
short-term political enects. Both parties 
have not by any means uniformly followed 
these philosophies but they are their respec- 
tive underlying ideas. 

The difference between the Democratic 
and Republican Parties is in this drift which 
could become uncontrollable in the former, 
and the capability, given the right impetus 
and leadership, for the development of a 
uniquely American system in the latter, to 
juxtapose to the life and death challenge of 
communism. For we must at all costs pre- 
serve the ultimate check and balance guar- 
anteeing our freedom—the independence of 
the ordinary citizen’s job from control by 
the state. Though 6,700,000 now work for 
the Federal, State, and city governments, 
that still leaves about 54,000,000 in private 
employment. That is the surest guaranty 
of our freedom and independence. 

The first step in the modernization of the 


Republican Party is a decision regarding the 


public to which the Republican Party will 
appeal. Appeals to trade-union members 
as such, for example, run right into the feel- 
ing against the Taft-Hartley law. Regard- 
less of opinions on the worthiness of this 
measure, and though it happens that I op- 
posed it throughout, the sentiment about it 
which has been engendered in the trade- 
union rank and file—even if not as keen as 
it was—must be taken into censideration in 
this appraisal. Appeals to farmers, as such, 
for example, must be considered in view of 
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the farmers’ natural partiality to the lavish 
and preferential agricultural price-support 
policy of the present administration which 
is one of its most serious defects—bad for 
the farmer and the city consumer alike. 

But every trade-union member and every 
farmer is also a consumer and added to 
these are the 2,500,000 of our young people 
attending universities and colleges and the 
8,500,000 who will be in the Armed Forces, 
all of whom want traditional American op- 
portunities as well as peace with freedom; 
the 15,000,000 estimated direct owners of 
stocks and bonds; the over 80,000,000 Ameri- 
cans holding life-insurance policies and sav- 
ings banks deposits absolutely dependent for 
their backing and stable value upon Govern- 
ment policy decisions; the approximately 
5,000,000 in the professions; the 6,700,000 
working for the Federal, State, and city 
Governments, and 3,500,000 small-business 
men. This vast public of consumers, youth, 
professional men and women, small invest- 
ors, pensioners, Government employees, and 
others with fixed incomes and small-business 
men, is a vast public to which the Republi- 
can Party may appeal. . 

This public will not be satisfied with 
stand-pat negative opposition to Democratic 
Party proposals but will demand feasible 
modern alternatives from the Republican 
Party. Consistently with its traditional 
Lincolnian principles, the party can present 
such feasible modern alternatives. 

It is in these terms that I have condemned 
efforts at coalition with the Southern Dem- 
ocratic wing of the Democratic Party. Ad- 
vocacy of this proposition that Republicans 
should back a southern Democrat for the 
Presidency in 1952—or enter into such a 
coalition for a candidate for the Presi- 
dency—can do more to hurt the chances of 
the Republican Party in 1952, certainly in 
the industrial East and Midwest and on the 
Pacific coast, where it must win to obtain 
a national mandate, than almost any other 
single activity. In addition it is a counsel 
of surrender and defeatism. 

The Republican Party should insist upon 
a consumers’ economy in our country seeking 
the maximum supply of goods and services 
at the lowest prices with the building up of 
productive power adequate for peace or war. 
The party's wage-price-stabilization policy 
should be based on strong controls while 
they are needed, should have no preferences 
such as those in the present law for certain 
types of credit like commodity speculation 
and existing buildings or for agricultural 
producers. It should count heavily upon 
correction of the underlying inflation dan- 
gers by strict governmental economy in 
available areas, restriction of credit, increase 
of real production through labor-manage- 
ment productivity councils and otherwise, 
adequate taxation, and adequate consumer- 
advisory services—the last a sorely-needed 
service, especially with the high prices of 
food today. I believe it is fair to say that the 
American people will feel greater assurance 
that controls will be kept on only as long as 
needed with the Republican Party and will, 
therefore, be willing to accept stricter con- 
trols, confident that they will be transitory 
in character. 

The Republican Party should come for- 
ward with feasible alternatives in the flelds 
of health, housing, education, and social 
security. For example, in the field of health, 
the establishment of mutual and cooperative 
health plans on a community basis with 
Federal and State underwriting. In the field 
of social security, correlation of public and 
private pension plans to provide flexibil- 
ity for workers shifting from jobs or com- 
munities and community councils to deal 
with problems of the aged and handicapped 
and with employment shifts. The Repub- 
lican Party should strive for the democratiza- 
tion cf all forms of public and social activ- 
ity even to the level of the local community 
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chest. The party should recognize that the 
wide diffusion of ownership of our major 
productive and distributive means is neces- 
sary to our society and should therefore en- 
courage investments by millions of individ- 
uals, in stocks, bonds, property, and small 
businesses. Having been responsible for the 
antitrust laws in 1888, the Republican Party 
should be pledged to enforce them in terms 
of the public interest and to undertake a 
program by which Government, labor, farm- 
ers, and business, acting together, will agree 
upon the means to attain specified goals for 
our economic system. 

In the field of foreign affairs modernization 
requires the Republican Party to undertake 
a foreign policy of reconstruction. This is 
of essential importance to young people who 
wish peace and at the same time expanded 
opportunity. Necessary as is the job of 
counterpoising the Communist military 
power at this time with American and other 
free-world military power—a task to which 
General Eisenhower is now devoting his great 
talents—and necessary as is the resistance 
to Communist aggression by the U. N. forces 
in Korea, these are not ends but means. 
They are means to enable the free world to 
afford to its people the greatest measure of 
improvement of which our industrial age is 
capable, thereby demonstrating in terms of 
well-being the advantages of freedom and 
exercising an irresistible attraction on the 
Communist satellite peoples to join the free 
world in full and willing cooperation. 

Increasing industrial and agricultural pro- 
ductivity, improving conditions of health and 
sanitation, and engaging in projects of mass 
education among the one and one-half bil- 
lion people in the free world, insofar as 
trained American youth is concerned, offer 
almost unlimited opportunities to them. In- 
stead of saying to them, “Go West, young 
man,” we will say, “Go anywhere, young 
man.” 

In addition, I believe the Republican Party 
must lead in strengthening the U. N. by limit- 
ing the use of the veto, in fortifying the U. N. 
with forces committed to resist aggression at 
its direction, and supporting regional organ- 
ization throughout the world for security 
and economic cooperation, like the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization, the Organiza- 
tion for European Economic Cooperation, 
and the Organization of American States. 

Should the great debate in the Republican 
Party be resolved into a modernization of 
party principles, the climate and nature of 
which I have here indicated with full under- 
standing and allowance for disagreement on 
specific matters, then the emergence of party 
leadership and of fundamental support will. 
Iam convinced, be in accord with these prin- 
ciples, and the party can count on victory in 
1952. That it shall have victory is vitally 
important, not only to the party but to the 
American people. Another failure after the 
five which have preceded may well give such 
impetus to the polarization of American 
political life on the extreme left and the 
extreme right as to destroy the two-party 
system, the fundamental basis for our politi- 
cal success since the foundation of this 
Republic. 


REA Men Who Lost Their Lives 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 
HON. GEORGE H. MAHON 
OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 2, 1951 
Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, in the 


regular proceedings of the House today, 
I paid tribute to the memory of Deputy 


Administrator George W. Haggard, who 
lost his life in an airplane accident on 
last Saturday, June 30. There were five 
other representatives of the REA who 
lost their lives in the same airplane 
crash. Among them was Hon. Arthur 
W. Gerth, Chief of the Applications and 
Loans Division of the REA. It had been 
my privilege through the years to work 
very closely with Art Gerth. He was 
a fine citizen and an able administrator. 
He had many friends in west,Texas and, 
in fact, throughout the Nation. 

Having received unanimous consent to 
do so, I wish to insert in the RECORD 
at this point the following statement 
which was issued on June 30, 1951, by 
Hon. Claude R. Wickard, Administra- 
tor of the Rural Electrification Admin- 
istration, and which lists the members 
of the REA organization who lost their 
lives in the performance of their duty 
on Saturday of last week: 


UNITED STATES 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
RURAL ELECTRIFICATION ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, D. C. June 30, 1951. 
To the REA People: 

REA today suffered the greatest loss in 
its history. Six of our most valuable em- 
ployees died while en route by air in the 
course of duty and service to the program. 
Their untimely deaths are a great shock and 
a great loss to REA people everywhere and 
particularly to me personally. 

Deputy Administrator George W. Haggard 
was my friend and the friend and respected 
associate of all who worked with him. He 
came to us in January 1948 as Assistant Ad- 
ministrator after long service to rural people 
in his native Texas. More than any other 
single person, Mr. Haggard was responsi- 
ble for the inauguration and sound develop- 
ment of our telephone program which was 
so close to his heart. His passing is a cruel 
blow to the REA program and to all of us 
in REA. 

Arthur W. Gerth, Chief of our Applications 
and Loans Division, was a devoted coworker, 
who toiled unceasingly in the cause to which 
he gave his life. I leaned heavily upon him 
in meeting the challenge of bringing REA’s 
important services to everybody in rural 
America. One of our pioneers, he joined 
the staff in 1937 and assumed his present 
position in 1943. George Haggard, in his 
last talk to our staff in Salt Lake City, 
told our people: “There is no one more 
dedicated to the ideal of getting service to 
every rural home in America that Art Gerth.“ 

I. Thomas McKillop, Chief of our Manage- 
ment Division, was a young man but wise 
and able beyond his years. He had elready 
achieved recognition as a scientist in the 
field of management when he joined REA 
in 1946. He took over direction of the Man- 
agement Division in February 1949. In the 
same talk in Salt Lake City, Mr. Haggard 
said: “I am glad that we have a man like 
Tom McKillop at the head of the Manage- 
ment Division—one who not only under- 
stands the science of management but is 
thoroughly familiar with and sympathetic 
to the cooperative idea.” I can only add that 
we have all lost a loyal friend and stanch 
supporter of REA’s objectives and ideals. 

Stuart E. McCabe, assistant head, section 
10, Applications and Loans Division, joined 
the REA staff early in 1950. He was one of 
the first members added to our staff in the 
new rural telephone program. We felt for- 
tunate to secure for this difficult program 
a man of such experience and ability, and 
our confidence was justified by the fine work 
he has done. 

T. L. Evans had been with the REA’S Engi- 
neering Division since 1946, coming to us 
after service as an electrical engineer with 
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one of the Tennessee cooperatives. As a 
field engineer in section 10, he had shown 
great tact and initiative in dealing with the 
difficult construction problems of the bor- 
rowers in that area. 

Robert E. Beeghly joined REA’s Applica- 
tions and Loans Division in 1950 for service 
in the telephone program. After helping 
with the initial stages of the program in the 
Washington office, he was assigned to field 
work in section 10, where he had been ren- 
dering valuable service in assisting rural 
people to obtain telephone service for them- 
selves with the aid of their Government. 

The work these men have done through 
their able and unselfish efforts stands as an 
everlasting memorial to their devotion to 
public service. Each one of them kelped to 
make this a stronger and better country. 
All of us have a.greater responsibility to the 
REA program because of the extreme sacri- 
fice which they made today. 

CLAUDE R. WICKARD, 
Administrator. 


Beware of Traps in the Korean Cease-Fire 
Proposals—Stalin Proposes Only What 
He Believes Is to His Advantage, Not 
Ours 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 2, 1951 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I include the fol- 
lowing radio interview between Jack 
Steele, of the New York Herald Tribune, 
and myself over the American Broad- 
casting Co. network, June 30, 1951: 


Mr. STEELE. Good evening, this is Jack 
Steele reporting from Washington. The 
United States and much of the world are 
waiting anxiously tonight for some word 
about the Korean cease-fire negotiations. As 
yet there is no indication in Washington 
that the Communist commander in Korea 
has replied to our offer to discuss an armi- 
stice. Although hopes for peace are still 
strong here, this delay is creating somewhat 
more caution and skepticism regarding Com- 
munist motives. There are strong voices in 
the Capital which warn that the Moscow- 
proposed cease-fire might cover some trick. 
These voices insist that any armistice include 
hard and fast guaranties that it will not sim- 
ply hand the Communists new concessions 
or give them time to regroup. They demand 
assurances that what we have already won 
in Korea at the cost of thousands of Amer- 
ican lives will not be lost around a diplo- 
matic table. One such voice is that of my ` 
guest tonight. He is Representative WAL- 
TER H. Jupp, Republican, of Minnesota. Dr. 
Jupp has long been in the forefront of the 
fight for a free and democratic China. He 
lived in China for a decade as a medical mis- 
sionary until the Japanese overran northern 
China in 1938. He then returned to the 
United States to lead a 2-year crusade to 
warn the Nation of the menace of Japanese 
militarism. Elected to Congress soon after 
Pearl Harbor, he was one of the first to warn 
of the danger of Communist domination of 
China and Asia. As early as 1945 he told 
Congress: “I am convinced that Chinese 
Communists are Communists first and Chi- 
nese second.” Now Dr. Jupp, I am going to 
start off by tossing you a tough question. 
What do you think of the prospects now of 
arranging a cease-fire or armistice in Knrea? 
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Mr. Jupp. Well, Mr. Steele, it appears that 
they’re pretty good. A cease fire now would 
certainly be to the interests of the Commu- 
nists. Whether it would be to the interests 
of the United States and of world peace de- 
pends on the terms of the cease fire. 

Mr. STEELE. The terms we propose to offer, 
as you know, have not been disclosed. What 
do you think they should be? 

Mr. Jupp. The only major terms I can con- 
ceive that would conserve and justify the 
sacrifices that have been made would be 
immediate complete withdrawal of the Chi- 
nese Communists from North Korea and the 
laying down of arms by the North Korean 
forces. Both should be done under the su- 
pervision of a United Nations commission. 
At the same time U. N. forces should be au- 
thorized to remain in Korea until these con- 
ditions are carried out. 

Mr. STEELE. Those are tough terms, Dr. 
Jupp. They indicate you are very skeptical 
of Communist intentions. 

Mr. Jupp. I certainly am, Mr. Steele. You 
may recall that the Chinese Government 
back when it was fighting the Communists 
in 1946, four times agreed to cease-fire 
terms—with our encouragement. Each 
time the Communists took advantage of the 
cease fire to slip away, regroup and start the 
fighting all over again. Those cease fires 
were perhaps the greatest mistake Chiang 
Kai-shek made. Each time they cost his 
people lives and eventually they cost the in- 
dependence of his country. Based on that 
experience, I think we should be very sure 
we are not falling into a Communist trap. 

Mr. STEELE. Moscow seemed to suggest that 
UN forces should withdraw to the thirty- 
eighth parallel as a condition for a cease fire, 
What would you think of that? 

Mr. Jupp. The thirty-eighth parallel was 
the worst possible line to divide Korea. It 
was wiped out as a boundary by the Commu- 
nists on June 25, 1950. It would be com- 
pletely unrealistic for us to re-erect it as a 
boundary now. Withdrawal to the thirty- 
eighth parallel would mean that all we have 
accomplished in 12 months is to kill off a 
lot of Americans and sacrifice a lot of South 
Koreans. That would not be a cease fire. 
It would be a surrender. 

Mr. STEELE. Then you disagree, Dr. Jupp, 
with Secretary of State Acheson who has 
said that restoration of the thirty-eighth 
parallel as a boundary would represent a 
U. N. victory? 

Mr. Jupp. I thoroughly disagree, Mr. Steele. 
If this artificial thirty-eighth parallel is re- 
stored as a boundary, then our major objec« 
tive of reestablishing peace and security in 
the whole Korean area would be lost, That 
objective was laid down by the U. N. when 
it authorized resistance to the Communist 
invasion in Korea. Once we withdraw be- 
hind the thirty-eighth parallel, it will be- 
come the boundary again and can never be 
changed without a resumption of war. A 
settlement based on the thirty-eighth paral- 
lel would hoodwink the American people and 
betray the South Koreans. Seoul, the an- 
cient capital, would forever be insecure and 
untenable. If we are going to settle on the 
thirty-eighth parallel, at least we ought to 
know what we are doing. We should know 
that it will make impossible a free, unified, 
ani secure Korea. The Ryssians know we 
want to end the war in Korea. Once the thir- 
ty-eighth parallel was restored as a tempo- 
rary boundary in a cease-fire order, they 
would never agree diplomatically to erase it 
as a boundary, because they are sure we will 
not resume fighting to force them to with- 
draw. Korea would remain a danger and 
trouble spot for years. South Korea, lacking 
the heavy industry and resources of North 
Korea, could not survive economically. 

Mr. STEELE, Dr. Jupp, you know that Mos- 
cow insists it suggested the cease fire only 
as a bystander interested in peace. But 
don't you regard the offer as a sign of Com- 


munist weakness in the face of imminent de- 
feat? 

Mr. Jupp. Why of course not, Mr. Steele. 
Moscow is quite able to present herself be- 
fore the world as a peacemaker merely as- 
sisting us and he U. N. in the effort we have 
been making for months to get the Com- 
munists to agree to negotiations. It is really 
we who are suing for peace, not the Com- 
munists. 

Mr. STEELE. A good many influential peo- 
ple in Washington are saying, Dr. Jupp, that 
the Kremlin's action in suggesting a cease 
fire in Korea is a sign of weakness. They 
say the Politburo may fear that the Chinese 
Communists are getting tired of their heavy 
losses in Korea and may be alienated from 
the Soviet sphere of influence if forced to 
fight on. What do you think about that? 

Mr. Jupp. I think it is largely wishful 
thinking, Mr. Steele. Some people may think 
that, but there is no evidence to support it. 
It is probably true the Chinese Communists 
would like to get out of this difficult situa- 
tion. It seems clear they are not going to 
be able to win in Korea with things as they 
are. Communist strategy is to get out of a 
place where they are not winning and then 
start something where they think they can 
win, 

Mr. STEELE. Do you mean that the cease- 
fire proposal in Korea might just be a cover- 
up for some new Communist move in Iran? 

Mr. Jupp. I think it may be one objective 
of Moscow to use this as an excuse for start- 
ing aggression somewhere else. It might be 
in Iran, or in Burma or in Indochina. The 
cease-fire proposal strikes me as another ex- 
ample of Stalin’s classic Communist doctrine 
of the strategic retreat. That doctrine means 
that the Communists never hesitate to aban- 
don an unsuccessful action in favor of one 
that promises more success. Some incident 
like today’s revolt in Siam, for instance, 
might give the Communists an opportunity 
to stir up trouble and then send a half- 
million “volunteers” there if we let them get 
out of Korea. 

Mr. STEELE. You seem to be suggesting that 
an armistice in Korea might be more ad- 
vantageous to the Communists than to us? 
Is that right? 

Mr. Jupp. Precisely, Mr. Steele. We can 
be dead sure the Russians would not be ad- 
vocating it if they were not confident it 
would be to their advantage. Any settle- 
ment which would let them stay in North 
Korea would take them off the hook and 
leave them right where they were a year 
ago. At the same time it would leave us on 
the hook. 

Mr. STEELE. How leave us on the hook, Dr. 
JUDD? 

Mr. Jupp. They know we are not going to 
attack North Korea, so they could feel free 
to launch an invasion somewhere else in 
Asia. But we are not sure they would not 
attack us again in Korea, so we would have 
to keep our forces there during endless 
months of negotiations. 

Mr. STEELE. Well, just how do you think 
the Korean War might be settled to our 
advantage? í 

Mr. Jupp. It can’t be settled without a vic- 
tory, Mr. Steele. The only way you can end 
a war to our advantage, so it will stay ended, 
is to win it. We haven’t won yet. 

Mr. STEELE. Do you think, then, that the 
United Nations forces have to go on fighting 
until all the Communists are driven out of 
Korea? 

Mr. Jupp. No; I don’t think even that 
would solve the problem. The war for Korea 
will be decided by the war for Asia. This 
brings me to the point I've been emphasiz- 
ing all these years. The crux of the matter 
in Korea and in Japan—and in all of Asia for 
that matter—is what happens on the main- 
land of China. There is no way the penin- 
sula of Korea can be secure as long as Man- 


churia right across its border and the rest 
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of China remain in Communist hands. 
The whole Korean war made sense only if 
we used the time it bought us to develop a 
program for breaking the Communist hold 
on China, 

Mr. STEELE. How do you think the Com- 
munist control of China can ever be broken? 
Wouldn't that require the use of American 
troops to invade China? 

Mr. Jupp. No, indeed. I have alway; op- 
posed sending American ground troops into 
China just as I opposed sending them into 
Korea. I do not believe we can liberate 
China from the outside. I think we can 
still make it possible for the Chinese to lib- 
erate China from the inside. 

Mr. STEELE. How, Dr. Jupp? 

Mr. Jupp. The first thing we have to do is 
wake up to the fact that the independence 
of China and all Asia is vital to the success 
of our European program and to our own 
security. Just last week I heard a high- 
ranking American military man in Europe 
say: “It is not a question of stopping com- 
munism in the East or West; it is East and 
West.” Yet some people still want to argue 
about whether Western Europe or Asia 
should come first in our anti-Communist 
strategy. It is both or neither, in my opin- 
ion. 

Mr. STEELE. What if we are determined to 
liberate China and keep the rest of Asia out 
of Communist hands, what can we do about 
it as a practical matter, Dr. Jupp? 

Mr. Jupp. I don't believe we can or should 
attempt an invasion of China like the in- 
vasion of France in 1944. Formosa is the 
key to the matter not as a base for mass 
invasion, but because it provides the funnel 
through which we can smuggle supplies and 
Chinese personnel and send encouragement 
to the resistance forces on the mainland of 
China. 

Mr. STEELE. Then you believe there is a 
chance we could foster a revolution against 
the Communists in China. 

Mr, Jupp, Exactly, Mr. Steele. We don't 
need to foster it; we need to support it. Why 
should we not use against the Communists 
the slickest weapon they use against us, 
We don't need to do the fighting ourselves, 
if we help others to do their own fighting. 
What we need to do is to help and encourage 
the Chinese to liberate themselves as we did 
the Greeks to stop and finally overcome 
Communist aggression in Greece. That is 
t 2 only way we will ever get our boys home 
from the Far East—so they can stay home, 
I want them to come home as much as every- 
one else does, but I want it to be under cir- 
cumstances so they won't have to go back 
in a few months or years to fight somewhere 
else in Asia—probably under even more diffi- 
cult circumstances, 

Mr. STEELE. You should support the Chiang 
government on Formosa then—and more 
vigorously than it is being supported now. 

Mr. Jupp. Certainly. I have yet t- find one 
valid reason why we shouldn't do that. But 
that does not mean we have to send help to 
China exclusively to or through Chiang. 
We should assist all anti-Communist forces 
which exist anywhere on the mainland of 
Asia. What they need most is moral support, 
better coordination and training and direc- 
tion, and proper supplies that only we can 
give. We should always make it clear to the 
people of China that as they succeed in 
liberating themselves area by area, we or the 
U. N. will help them hold elections to choose 
freely their own leaders and form of gov- 
ernment. If we can enable the Chinese to 
liberate even the three southern provinces of 
China, where resistance forces are strongest, 
we cen save all southeast asia. Indeed, that 
is the best and perhaps the only way to save 
southeast Asia and India with their strategic 
resources such as rubber, manganese, tin, oil, 
and rice surpluses. That, Mr. Steele, is what 
I mean when I say the mainland of China is 
still the crux of the problem in the Far 
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East. If Chinese don’t succeed in stopping 
communism in China, then where and how 
and with whom are we going to stop it, and 
at what cost to ourselves. 

Mr, STEELE. Thank you, Representative 
Warrer H. Jupp, cf Minnesota. 


MacArthur: Architect of Freedom 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PATRICK J. HILLINGS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, June 30, 1951 


Mr. HILLINGS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to in- 
sert an article written by Mr. Kyle 
Palmer, political editor of the Los An- 
geles Times, which appeared in that 
newspaper on Sunday, June 24, 1951. 
The article follows: 

MACARTHUR: ARCHITECT OF FREEDOM 
(By Kyle Palmer) 

While the dignified committee of the au- 
gust Senate of the United States has been, 
among a wide variety of other matters, in- 
quiring into reasons for President Truman's 
petulant recall of Gen. Douglas MacArthur, 
one highly pertinent aspect of the Mac- 
Arthur record has been pointedly ignored. 

What about the general’s administration 
of occupied Japan? 

We have heard expert military opinion on 
his handling of the war in Korea and have 
had the benefit of Secretary of State Ache- 
son’s double-tongued comments on events 
preceding and leading up to the President's 
act of recall. 

But nothing pro or con on the administra- 
tion of the economic, social, political, re- 
ligious and cultural affairs of a nation of 
more than 80,000,000 people. 

Whether contemporary statesmen are in- 
spired to concern themselves with the whole 
story of MacArthur's services in the Far 
East, the fact remains that there can be no 
accurate or fundamentally valuable con- 
clusion drawn as to the wisdom or unwisdom 
of the Truman recall order unless the whole 
story is weighed. 

What MacArthur did in Korea, including 
both his masterly handling of the forces at 
his command and his convictions concerning 
broader aspects of policy relating to peace 
and war, must be related to the background 
of his record as Supreme Commander of the 
allied powers in Japan. 

President Truman did not merely remove 
a recalcitrant general when he fired Mac- 
Arthur under circumstances—wholly aside 
from military or diplomatic considerations— 
that continue to inspire feelings of indigna- 
tion throughout the land; he removed from 
& critical post of duty one of a few—a very 
few—American leaders who have served their 
country effectively in a chaotic postwar 
world. 

Six weeks hence mankind win mark the 
sixth anniversary of one of the most terrible 
and fateful events in human history—the 
dropping of an atomic bomb on the city of 
Hiroshima. 


And 24 days after the bomb exploded Gen- 
eral MacArthur landed in Japan as the abso- 
lute ruler of a country that had—almost 
within a matter of hours—been prepared to 
commit national suicide rather than submit 
to a conqueror’s presence. 

The Japanese will to fight, despite mount- 
ing evidences of total defeat on sea and land, 

. despite virtual disappearance of reserves of 
war materials and of food supplies, and even 


in the face of the shattering experience of 
Hiroshima and Nagasaki, had by no means 
been destroyed as of August 6, 1945. 

But the surrender terms were agreed to 
and were signed in a historic ceremony on 
board the U, S. S. Missouri on September 2. 

Submission of a courageous people to the 
superior might of a victorious foe was noth- 
ing new in the experience of man. History's 
record is crammed with the rise and fall of 
nations and of empires; with the vengeful 
deeds of bloody despots. 

Hostilities in the Pacific had been deadly; 
without mercy. They had begun with the 
treachery of undeclared war at Pearl Harbor 
and had virtually halted with the horror of 
Hiroshima. 

When the surrender terms were actually 
put into effect the most powerful military 
machine since civilization began moved into 
every nook and cranny of the conquered 
country. While the occupying army was not 
of a size to assure rigid control of the pop- 
ulation, the availability of air and naval 
forces, more than adequate for the suppres- 
sion of any attempt at revolt, kept the situ- 
ation well in hand. 

No uprising worthy of the name ever was 
attempted and from the very beginning vic- 
tor and vanquished sought in common tol- 
erance and effort to find a basis for better 
understanding and for accomplishment of 
the objectives set forth in the surrender doc- 
ument. 

For most of his mature life MacArthur, 
regarded by his professional associates as a 
military genius, had devoted his energies to 
an exhaustive scrutiny of the war potentials 
of the Japanese. He not only knew every 
aspect of the nation’s war-making capacity, 
but he had directed his attention to a min- 
ute study of Japanese psychology, tempera- 
ment, and philosophy. 

When the war ended so abruptly and he 
was chosen to carry out the occupation pro- 
gram, Soldier MacArthur already was pre- 
pared to become Statesman MacArthur. 

The master plan whereunder a thoroughly 
crushed warrior people was to be restored to 
self-respect, to self-support, and to self- 
restraint was MacArthur's in every basic re- 
spect. He developed it, applied it, and car- 
ne it to an amazingly successful conclu- 

on. 

He so mingled firmness and magnanimity, 
so completely joined sympathetic under- 
standing with rigid adherence to his purpose, 
that the entire nation responded to his lead- 
ership. Even the great mass of Japanese 
that had for generations been so completely 
under the domination of its war lords as to 
have little capacity for original thought or 
independent thinking perceived his intent 
and trusted him. 

Many MacArthur critics visited the occu- 
pied country from time to time and found, 
and at times fabricated, reasons for criti- 
cism. After the surrender Japan became a 
favorite testing ground for the vast horde 
of New Deal fixer-uppers and thinker-outers 
that had gradually been losing ground here 
at home. 

But MacArthur kept to the main line of his 
design, He was attempting by precept and 
by example to teach the Japanese the ways 
of a free people. 

And time was running against him. 

On the Chinese mainland communism was 
spreading ruthlessly and victoriously south- 
ward; the Russian grab of Manchuria was 
being solidified and extended. An unsym- 
pathetic, misguided, and uninformed Ameri- 
can State Department hesitated, backed and 
filled, turned wrong corners and fumbled. 

By the force of his own character and faith 
MacArthur held the Japanese situation in 
balance. When the allied commissioners in 
Tokyo led by Russian troublemakers sought 
to retard his progress or challenge his au- 
thority he gave patient and polite explana- 
tions, but indulged in no compromises. 


* indifference of the French electorate. 
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His goal was a freedom-loving Japanese 
people—a people capable not only of under- 
standing the desirability of being free but 
having the determination and the ability to 
be free. Only a close student of Japanese 
history during centuries of repression and 
exploitation could understand the magnitude 
of such a task. 

It is relatively easy to change the living 
standards, the commercial pursuits, even the 
cultural standards of a people, but to alter 
the processes of the mind, to supplant one 
set of ideals with another and altogether 
different set is quite another matter. 

In 6 years MacArthur did not accomplish 
the result, but he set forces and influences in 
motion which, if continued and nourished, 
will accomplish it. 

Had it not been for the vision that guided 
his efforts the Japanese today might—in all 
probability would—be ripe for Communist 
conquest. And a Red Japan, with all of its 
industrial skill and capacity, would represent 
a menace to the free world as different from 
that of Red China as night from day. 

For quite a long time after the occupation 
began, Japan under less inspired leadership 
than MacArthur's could have been further 
alienated and further embittered. The 
Communists were ready to move in and they 
strewed their agents through the islands. 

At no other point of Red assault in the 
world was the Soviet met, resisted, and 
thrown back with such aggressive and deci- 
sive success. Japan, still a toddler among 
free peoples, still turns its back upon Com- 
munist blandishments and continues toward 
the light of freedom. 

Such is the sound and solid structure of 
accomplishment this extraordinary man has 
to his credit. 


An Experienced French Observer Inter- 
prets French Election Results 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 21, 1951 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
granted to extend my remarks in the 
Recor, I include the following from 
Human Events by Bertrand de Jouvenel: 

THE ELECTIONS 


Parts, June 1951.—The French went eager- 
ly and in large numbers to the polls, dis- 
pelling the legent of a, tired and cynical 
Some 
19,000,000 voted, out of an electorate of some 
25,000,000. Thus attendance at the polls was 
equivalent to what it had been at the peak 
of political excitement, in 1946. This is all 
the more remarkable in view of the follow- 
ing facts. 

Voting was under a new law, which the 
electors had no time to properly understand 
and which seemed to them distastefully 
tricky. The campaign was very short, and 
very badly conducted by all but the Com- 
munists (for whom the campaign, as it were, 
is always going on). There were very few 
public meetings; in many cases candidates 
held no more than one meeting a day in 
very inadequate halls; in the countryside 
especially there was little opportunity to 
hear the candidtes. Nor was the electoral 
literature well distributed. It was prepared 
too late, sent out in bulk by the local gov- 
ernments which were ill prepared to handle 
suddenly this big task. There was little use 
of the radio—television of course is not yet 
practical. 
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Notwithstanding all this, the electors 
proved that they wanted to exercise their 
rights as citizens. Indeed, during the days 
before the election, those who for one reason 
or another were not in possession of their 
voting cards queued up in the city halls, 
and displayed great eagerness, and it must 
be said that the local officials worked day 
and night to cope with the situation. This 
eagerness will induce the French press in 
the future to give more attention to political 
information for the public. Publishers and 
editors must now come off their attitude of 
underestimating interest in public affairs 
and of pretending that the readers want no 
heavy stuff, nothing but amusement. 

This strong desire to vote was statistically 
equal to that of 1946, but was of a very dif- 
ferent nature. This time there was no ex- 
citement but great earnestness. People felt 
that it mattered. Anyone who spent a day 
at the polling places must have seen that the 
people were in great doubt as to the best 
means of conveying their intention; there 
was hesitation to the last moment as to the 
exact ticket to be chosen. 


LANDSLIDE FOR THE RIGHT 


The figures leave no doubt as to the 
orientation of the electorate. It is pre- 
posterous to assert that the French voted 
for the Third Force, the official view which 
has been all too readily accepted by foreign 
correspondents. 

The Third Force was constituted in 1947 
when two of the founding parties of the 
Fourth Republic, i. e., the Socialists and the 
MRP, dropped their previous alliance with 
the Communists and went on thereafter with 
the Radicals, and kindred elements grouped 
around the Radicals, under the generic title 
of RGR. Thus Socialists, MRP, and RGR 
constituted the Third Force. The parties 
thus grouped together in 1946 obtained about 
10,851,000 votes. In 1951 they obtained only 
7,312,000 votes. In short, they lost 3,540,000 
votes. 

This cannot be accounted as anything but 
a very severe defeat. It means that more 
than 18 percent of the total number of voters 
left the Third Force. This loss affected al- 
most exclusively the two parties which had 
been previously allied with the Communists 
and which had been since 1947 the dominat- 
ing forces of the majority—the Socialists, 
who lost 8 percent of their electors, and the 
MRP who lost 47 percent of their electors. 

Where did the 3,500,000 votes lost by 
the Third Force go? They piled up on the 
Right. Taking together the Gaullists and 
the group of Moderates and Independents, 
the Right obtanied this time 6,631,000 votes 
as against only 2,779,000 in 1946. It has 
therefore made the enormous gain of 3,852,- 
000 votes, a gain greater than the loss of the 
Third Force. For the Right has drawn upon 
former Communist votes. 

It is officially conceded that there has 
been a “slight dip” to the right, Actually, 
it was a landslide. When a group wins more 
than 20 percent of the electorate, this not 
exactly a “slight dip.” 

Note that this landslide has been at the 
expense of all three of the founding parties 
of the Fourth Republic. The Communists 
have lost 450,000, the Socialists 668, 00, the 
MRP 2,685,000. A further point should be 
made—the Radicals joined the Third Force 
as minor partners to policies which had not 
been theirs, principally moved by the de- 
sire to get back into the government. But 
their political affinities really lie with the 
Independents. And indeed one of their 
leaders, M. Daladier, who is also the president 
of the RGR, reached an agreement with the 
Independents before the elections to con- 
stitute a “Fourth Force.” Combining the 
RGR and Independent votes as those of the 
Fourth Force, you get 4,690,000. 


STRENGTH OF DE GAULLE 


To measure the force of the right, we 
added up the votes of the Independents (or 
Moderates) with the Gaullists. We added 
the Independents to those of the Radicals 
to measure the Fourth Force. Is it proper 
to add up all three—Gaullists, Independents, 
and Radicals? Is this total, which comes 
to 8,824,000 or 46.4 percent of the voters, 
meaningful? Does it correspond to any 
political reality? 

I think it does. The people who voted 
for the Gaullists, or the Independents, or 
the Radicals, voted for the same policies or 
at least against the same policies. The dif- 
ference between them lies essentially in that 
some trust the general to carry through these 
policies and some mistrust his authori- 
tarianism. This difference obtains between 
individuals; it also follows regional lines. 

The Gaullists have garnered their one-fifth 
of the national vote almost exclusively north 
of the Loire. In the southern part of France, 
his partisans have made little headway, and 
the electors have seemed to trust others, 
such as Radicals, to do the same job of 
clearing up the intellectual rubble of 1944- 
46, for which the northerners turn to the 
general. There is no greater difference be- 
tween the Radical and the Gaullist voter 
than there is between a Republican en- 
thusiastic for General MacArthur and one 
who is not. It follows from the foregoing 
remarks that a majority of the center (and 
government of the center) will constitute 
a paradox—uniting people who are deeply 
divided as to policies; while the cleavage 
between Fourth Force and Gaullists is a 
matter of opinion about one personality. 

The Gaullists are certainly justified in 
pointing with pride to the fact that they 
have displaced some 20 percent of the total 
vote. Everything that has been lost by the 
left or left center has been collected by 
them, with the Radicals and Independents 
retaining must the same figures as formerly. 
The non-Gaullists can, on the other hand, 
complain that the landslide may well be 
nullified in its parliamentary and govern- 
mental consequences because agreement be- 
tween the conservative factions is hampered 
by the forceful personality of the general. 
There the problem stands. A potential ma- 
jority embracing all elements from the Gaul- 
lists to the MRP would seem to represent 
most faithfully the trend of the electorate. 
But the general’s party is no ordinary party, 
its destinies are entirely ruled by one man. 


THE ELECTIONS AND FOREIGN POLICY 


The corresponds very properly underlined 
the complete and indeed humiliating defeat 
of “the neutralist” tickets. This means that 
no one attaches importance to the views of 
some intellectuals who feel that France's 
safety lies in sitting amid the clouds and 
from that altitude keeping the balance even 
between the giants of the west and the east. 
There are those who believe in the good in- 
tentions of Russia, the Communist voter, and 
those who do not, no middle way. The num- 
ber of those who do has decreased. The Com- 
munists say that 72 seats have been stolen 
from them by the new electoral law, they can 
complain of having no more representatives 
with 4.5 million votes than the Independents 
hold with 2.5 million. But they cannot deny 
that they have lost well-nigh half a million 
votes—an event unexpected by them and 
beyond governmental hopes; for officlaldom 
had busied itself in advance with explana- 
tions of a rise in the Communist vote. 

Therefore conditions are favorable for the 
Atlantic policy. The main difficulty must 
lie in the reluctance of the Socialists and 
of the MRP to take necessary measures, 
though the latter at least will presumably 
be chastened by their great loss of votes, 
and will bow to the wind which blew away 
so much of their following. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEROY JOHNSON _ 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 3, 1951 


Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include an 
article from the Washington Post of July 
1 by Mr. Julian P. Boyd, the librarian of 
Princeton University. Mr. Boyd deserves 
our thanks for this article. 

It indicates the thinking, the daring, 
and the courage of the men who drafted 
the Declaration of Independence. It also 
shows that the thought expressed in that 
immortal document was the product oz 
the thinking of many men. 

To me it is inspiring to know that the 
men of that day faced the crisis con- 
fronting them courageously and without 
any inhibitions of orthodoxy. We are in 
as grave a crisis today as the revolu- 
tionary fathers were in 1776, and I hope 
we can approach a solution of our prob- 
lems in the same spirit. 

Following is the article: 


In a broad sense, the author of the Decla- 
ration of Independence was the American 
people. Its great object was to formu- 
late the principles of government in such 
a way as to justify rebellion, and the sub- 
ject of government, as John Adams pointed 
out, was a subject discussed daily at almost 
every fireside in America on the eve of the 
Revolution. If, as Jefferson intended, the 
Declaration was “an expression of the Amer- 
ican mind,” he was in this sense the inspired 
amanuensis of the people, 

Like that other wide-ranging intellect of 
the eighteenth century, Benjamin Franklin, 
he was ever ready to acknowledge his de- 
rivative authorship, even when the felicity 
of his prose, the clarity of his expression, 
and the daring of his ideas combined to 
stamp the product of his pen as indubitably 
and singly Jeffersonian. Thus, as author of 
the far-reaching legal reforms in Virginia 
by which “every fiber would be. eradicated 
of ancient or future aristocracy; and a 
foundation laid for a government truly re- 
publican,” Jefferson, far from claiming sole 
authorship of this liberating system of laws, 
paid high tribute to his coadjutors, George 
Mason and George Wythe. 

The important task, as Jefferson wrote 
May 8, 1825, to Henry Lee, was “Not to find 
out new principles, or new arguments, never 
before thought of, not merely to say things 
which had never been said before; but to 
place before mankind the common sense of 
the subject, [in] terms so plain and firm as 
to command their assent, and to justify our- 
selves in the independent stand we [were] 
impelled to take. Neither aiming at orig- 
inality of principle or sentiment, nor yet 
copied from any particular and previous writ- 
ing, it was intended to be an expression of 
the American mind. * * + All its au- 
thority rests then on the harmonizing senti- 
ments of the day, whether expressed in con- 
versation, in letters, printed essays, or the 
elementary books of public right, as Aristotle, 
Cicero, Locke, Sidney, etc.” 

AN ANCIENT LINEAGE 

Thus did Jefferson share his authorship 
with the American people and thus did he 
identify the harmonizing sentiments of the 
day with concepts of government which had 
an ancient and diverse lineage. The idea 
that man was born equal, that he was pos- 
sessed of certain inherent and unalienable 
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rights, that these rights consisted of life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness, that it 
was the duty of government to protect and 
preserve these rights, that the government 
which did not do so could be abolished—this 
was an idea familiar not only to those who 
had written elementary books of public 
right, but also to every pamphleteer, every 
lawyer, every minister of the Gospel, almost 
every American subject of George III in the 
epochal year 1776. Indeed, as one historian 
has put it, some of the American writers at 
the time of the Revolution were acquainted 
with practically all of the exponents of the 
idea [of fundamental law] from Sophocles 
to Blackstone. 

But John Locke, whose two treatises on 
government appeared in 1690, is generally 
accepted by historical and legal scholarship 
as the great fountainhead of Revolutionary 
thought in America. He, too, like Jefferson, 
drew from many springs and was drawn 
from for many purposes. Even Thomas 
Hobbes, whose great Leviathan stood at the 
other pole from Locke, thought all men are 
born equal, and by nature free, which, from 
an exponent of absolutism, was even more 
than Jefferson could put into the Declara- 
tion. 

The Revolutionary dialecticians em- 
ployed ideas from whatever source bore au- 
thoritative weight, whether it was Aristotle 
or Cicero among the ancient writers; or 
Grotius, Pufendorf, Vattel, Burlamaqui, and 
Montesquieu among the Continentals; or 
Hooker, Hoadley, Locke, Sidney, and Bu- 
chanan in the great stream of English liber- 
tarian thought. 


THE PEOPLE’S WORK 


What was new and revolutionary in the 
Declaration was the fact that here, for the 
first time, a political society formally de- 
clared the purpose of the state, enumerated 
some of man’s natural, rights, and affirmed 
the right of revolution. But this innova- 
tion was the act of a free people, not an in- 
vention of Jefferson. Even Jefferson's in- 
clusion of the pursuit of happiness as an 
indefeasible right does not warrant the as- 
sumption that this was a new philosophy of 
government, distinctively Jeffersonian and 
distinctively American. “Samuel Adams and 
other followers of Locke had been content 
with the classical enumeration of life, lib- 
erty, and property; but in Jefferson’s hands 
the English doctrine was given a revolu- 
tionary shift,” wrote V. L. Parrington in his 
Main Currents in American Thought. “The 
substitution of pursuit of happiness for 
property marks a complete break with the 
Whiggish doctrine of property rights that 
Locke had bequeathed to the English mid- 
dìle class, and the substitution of a broader 
sociological conception. * * *” 

In this view, in which Parrington seems 
to project his own preference for human 
rights over property rights and with which 
others have concurred, Jefferson’s selection 
of the broader phrase is given a greater em- 
phasis than even the all-inclusive doctrine 
of the right of revolution. The idea that 
happiness is the end of government is an 
ancient one, and it was embraced by Richard 
Bland, John Adams, James Otis, James Wil- 
son, Alexander Hamilton, George Mason, 
and a host of other contemporaries of Jef- 
ferson, to say nothing of Burlamaqui, 
Wollaston, Beccaria, Bolingbroke, and a 
friend of Thomas Hobbes, John Hull, who in 
The Grounds and Reasons of Monarchy Con- 
sidered, published in 1651, identified the 
pursuit of happiness as a natural right in 
these words: “My natural liberty, that is to 
say, to make my life as justly happy and ad- 
vantageous to me as I can, he [the monarch] 
can no more give away from me than my 
understanding and eyesight, for these are 
privileges which God and nature hath en- 


dued me with, and these I cannot be denied, 
but by him that will deny me a being.” 


A POLITICAL MANUAL 


Another merging of the philosophy of hap- 
piness with liberal political thought in the 
eighteerth century stems back, indeed, to 
Leibnitz’s theory of human perfectibility, 
which was applied by Christian Frederick von 
Wolff in his elaborate eight-volume Jus 
Naturae Methodo sciertifica pertractatum 
(Frankfurt, 740-48); von Wolff, in turn, 
was digested, drawn upon and popularized 
by Emerich de Vattel, whose law of nations 
was a political manual for John Adams, 
James Wilson, Thomas Jefferson, and many 
other Revolutionary statesmen. 

John Adams did not consider the matter 
open to question as being a novel theory of 
government: “Upon this point all specula- 
tive politicians will agree, that the happiness 
of society is the end of government, as all 
divine and moral philosophers will agree that 
the happiness of the individual is the end 
of man. From this principle it will follow 
that the form of government which com- 
municates ease, comfort, security, or, in one 
word, happiness, to the greatest number of 
persons, and in the greatest degree, is the 
best.” 

Jefferson only indicated in the Declaration 
certain unalienable rights and among these 
were life, liberty, and the pursuit of happi- 
ness. He knew the long history of the con- 
cept of natural rights and the varying enu- 
merations that hed been made by classical 
vriters. Like Adams, he chose the inclusive 
term rather than the narrow word “proper- 
ty.” 
choice of this phrase is infinitely less im- 
portant than that he and the people for 
whom he spoke grounded their declaration 
uon Locke's great justification of revolution. 
For revolution, in both the Jeffersonian and 
the Lockian sense, is merely the ultimate 
means of pursuing happiness, whereby the 
people may institute new government, lay- 
ing its foundation on such priciples and or- 
ganizing its powers in such form, as to them 
shall seem most likely to effect their safety 
and happiness. 

This assertion, indeed, was a new declara- 
tion among nations.“ and the convictions 
taat led to it had been long in maturing. 
Precisely 100 years before Jefferson justified 
revolution by the laws of nature and of 
nature’s God, Philip Ludwell, a great- 


> grandfather of the Virginian who moved the 


resolution of independence, declared on June 
28, 1676, that Bacon’s rebellion was “con- 
trarie to the law of God or man.” But Philip 
Ludwell spoke for the seventeenth century 
and Hobbes and Filmer; his great-grandson, 
along with Jefferson, moved in the tradition 
of Locke and Bolingbroke and Vattel. 


AN EXCELLENT MODEL 


This is not to imply that Jefferson was 
guilty of plagiarizing the works of the clas- 
sical authors on the subject of government. 
Some have seen similarity of phrase in the 
Declaration and in the second treatise by 
Locke; others have seen parallels between it 
and a passage in James Wilson’s pamphlet, 
Considerations on the Nature and Extent 
of the Legislative Authority of the British 
Parliament. But even if Jefferson had 
copied from any particular and previous 
writing, even if he had used an identifiable 
racdel—and his colleagues in Congress would 
have agreed as to the excellence of Locke— 
the most that would be proved by this is 
that je had failed to be original in an enter- 
prise where originality would have been 
fatal. 

The greatness of his achievement, aside 
from the fact that he created one of the 
outstanding literary documents of the world 
and of all time, was that he identified its 
sublime purpose with the roots of liberal 


That he differed with Locke in the 
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traditions that spread back to England, to 
Scotland, to Geneva, to Holland, to Germany, 
to Rome, and to Athens. In the fundamen- 
tal statement of national purpose for a 
people who were to embrace many races and 
many creeds, nothing could have been more 
appropriate than that the act renouncing 
the ties of consanguinity should at the same 
time have drawn its philosophical justifica- 
tion from traditions common to all.. 
In the same manner in which Locke’s 
treatises had been written “to justify to the 
world the people of England, whose love of 
their just and natural rights, with their reso- 
lution to preserve them, saved the nation 
when it was on the very brink of slavery and 
ruin,” the Declaration of Independence as 
prepared by Jefferson and adopted by Con- 
gress was intended as “an appeal to the tri- 
bunal of the world * * + for justification.” 
As such it bore no necessary antagonism to 
the idea of kingship in general but only pos- 
tulated the theory that the right of revolu- 
tion could be exercised when the particular’ 
form of government entered into by any 
people—whether monarchy, aristocracy, or 
republic—violated the trust committed to 
it. Grounded upon this postulate was the 
sonorous indictment of George III, its long 
catalog of injustices implying not so much 
the wrongness of the needs as the sinister 
malignancy of the royal will that prompted 
the doing of them. The task assigned to Jef- 
ferson was to act as advocate of his country’s 
cause before the bar of world opinion. 


A CHASTE BROADSIDE 


Immediately after the Declaration had 
been approved, Congress ordered that it be 
authenticated and printed. John Hancock 
signed this authenticated copy—perhaps the 
fair copy of Jefferson’s handwriting that the 
Committee of Five had reported to Congress— 
“by order and in behalf of the Congress,” 
Charles Thomson attested it, and the Com- 
mittee of Five was ordered to “superintend 
and correct the press.” It may be that Jef- 
ferson, as chairman of the committee, took 
the authenticated copy to John Dunlap per- 
haps, it is pleasant to suppose, accompanied 
by the greatest of all colonial printers—and 
watched over its composition and proofs dur- 
ing the night of July 4. But even Franklin 
could not have given more appropriate set- 
ting to the calm majesty of Jefferson's ca- 
dences than the chaste broadside that John 
Dunlap printed. 

It was not until July 19 that Congress 
ordered the Declaration engrossed on parch- 
ment, with the title changed to “The Unani- 
mous Declaration of the 13 United States of 
America.” The Journal for August 2, 1776, 
bears this entry: “The Declaration of Inde- 
pendence being engrossed and compared at 
the table was signed by the Members.” It is 
well known that the famous copy on parch- 
ment was not signed by all those who voted 
for the measure on July 4; that some of those 
who signed it were not present in Congress 
on July 4 to vote upon its adoption; and 
that not all of those who signed did so on 
August 2. 

If this analysis of the evolution of the text 
suggests anything, it is that the charter of 
American liberty, far from being brought 
full-blown into the world, was the result not 
merely of a single author's lonely struggle 
for the right phrase and the telling point but 
also of the focusing of many minds—among 
them a few of the best that America ever 
produced—upon this world-famous procia- 
mation. Embodied in its fire-tested text are 
the phrases as well as the ideas that stirred 
the American mind and spirit of that and 
consequent generations. It is the embodi- 
ment of what Americans were saying in 
countless sermons, speeches, pamphlets, let- 
ters, and conversations—even in their last 
wills and testaments. 
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We owe this great document not merely 
to the young Virginian who, at 33, was al- 
ready committed to “eternal hostility against 
every form of tyranny over the mind of man,” 
but also to a whole generation of men who 
dared to embrace the stern right of revolu- 
tion and to proclaim to their world and to 
posterity the high reasons for their daring. 


Lest We Forget 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DANIEL A. REED 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


- Friday, June 22, 1951 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speak- 
er, on the morning of the ist of July, 
the day set apart for considering the 
resolution of independence, John Adams, 
confident as if the vote had been taken, 
invoked the blessing of heaven to make 
the new-born Republic more glorious 
than any which had gone before. 

At the appointed hour the Members, 
probably on that day 51 in number, ap- 
peared in their places. 

The business of the day began with 
reading various letters, among others 
one from Washington, who returned the 
whole number of his men, present and 
fit for duty, including the one regiment 
of artillery, at 7,754. The state of the 
arms of this small and inconsiderable 
body was still more inauspicious; of near 
1,400 the firelocks were bad; more than 
827, more than half the whole. number 
of infantry, had no bayonets. Of the 
militia who had been called for, only 
about a thousand had joined the camp; 
and with this force the general was to de- 
fend extensive lines against an army, 
near at hand, of 30,000 veterans. An ex- 
press from Lee made known that 53 
ships with Clinton had arrived before 
Charleston, of which the safety was in- 
volved in doubt, 

A letter from Washington of the 29th 
of June, was then read, from which it 
appeared that Howe and 45 ships or 
more, laden with troops, had arrived at 
Sandy Hook, and that the whole fleet 
was expected in a day or two. 

The resolution agreed to on July 2 
reads: 

Resolved, That these United Colonies are, 
and of right, ought to be, free and inde- 
pendent States; that they are absolved from 
all allegiance to the British Crown, and that 
all political connection between them, and 
the state of Great Britain, is, and ought to 
be, totally dissolved. 


On July 4, the Continental Congress 
adopted the formal Declaration stating 
to the world the reasons for the vote 
taken on July 2. At the time, John 
Adams thought that July 2 would be 
celebrated ever after, but the more spec- 
tacular Declaration caught the public 
recognition, and the day of its adoption 
at once became the national holiday. 

The Journals of the Continental Con- 
gress, July 1, 1776, mention the reading 
of letters from General Washington, 
two written the 27th of June, one the 


28th, and one the 29th. The letters are 
not quoted in the Journals of the Conti- 
nental Congress, but three of them are 
to be found in Writings of Washington— 
Ford. The statistics about the condi- 
tion of the Continental Army are not to 
be found in the letters, but in the letter 
of June 28 Washington states that he is 
enclosing a general return of the Army. 
This general return is evidently the 
source of the data about firelocks, bayo- 
nets, and sc forth. We have checked 
the figures in the general return as 
printed in Peter Force, American Ar- 
chives, fourth series, volume 6, columns 
1119-1122, and find them as follows: 


Men present and fit for duty 7. 754 
Available muskets. mpkraS 9, 088 
Of these muskets the firelocks— 
o en.... 6. 921 
Were bad on 1. 351 
8 816 
Bayonets were wanting on 3. 827 


Extension of Defense Production Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. HUCH J. ADDONIZIO 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 29, 1951 


Mr. ADDONIZIO. Mr. Speaker, I am 
convinced that one reason that America 
has attained its stature in the world lies 
in the fact that our people have a deep 
and abiding devotion to such important 
characteristics as fair play and justice, 
We do not like to see the little man beat- 
en up by bullies and we resent injustice 
wherever we find it. Stacking the cards 
is an unpardonable practice. 

In discussing the Defense Production 
Act and its extension we may profitably 
examine it in the relentless light of that 
criterion. Is this legislation just? Is it 
as fair as possible to all those affected 
by it? 

The basic Defense Production Act 
meets that test. It was designed to 
stabilize our economy for little man and 
big man alike. It established a set of 
rules of the game which could be fol- 
lowed by all. 

To that esssentially fair act we are 
now proposing to add a series of limita- 
tions and qualifications that, to a large 
measure, take away that quality. Many 
of these proposals stack the cards. Par- 
ticularly they stack it against one of the 
largest segments of our population—the 
American consumer; the men and wom- 
en who buy the necessities of life and as 
many luxuries as they can afford after— 
and only after—those necessities are 
paid for. 

We all know what happened when Ko- 
rea sent our prices spiraling. We call 
it a spiral but in some ways it resem- 


bled a tornado. When the wind died ` 


down as the result of the general price 
freeze, prices were all mixed up. Some 
manufacturers and retailers had boosted 
prices unnecessarily in anticipation of a 
freeze; others had tried to hold the line 
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as long as possible. Customary price 
relationships between producer and 
wholesaler and retailer were jumbled. 
Our entire price structure was abnormal. 

The general prize freeze was not fair. 
The OPS itself had repeatedly stated that 
it was inequitable to freeze prices when 
they were so distorted. 

But the situation demanded drastic 
action and drastic action was taken. 
Ever since that original freeze, the OPS 
has been eliminating inequities in spe- 
cial regulations, Thousands of hours 
of study have been devoted to develop- 
ing procedures which would insofar as 
humanly possible, be fair to all. Where 
prices were too low in relation to costs, 
roll forwards have been permitted. 
Where prices are unnecessarily high, the 
OPS has ordered some roll-backs and 
planned to issue additional ones. 

The net result of these actions would 
be the stabilization of any economy in 
which many of the distortions present 
at the time of the general freeze had 
been removed. And most important, this 
position of stabilization would be reached 
at a reasonable plateau of prices. 

There are many people who have 
charged that even this was too high, but 
it was the lowest level which could fairly 
and justifiably be used. 

By adopting an amendment which 
would prevent roll-backs of any prices 
we are to some extent starting again. 

We are nullifying to a large extent a 
whole series of OPS regulations in the 
manufacturer’s field covering a wide 
range of items which are important in 
the cost of living, and for the military 
program. 

It is possible that we would be able 
to eventually stabilize the price struc- 
ture as we are now in the process of do- 
ing. But I think it is incontrovertible 
that when and if those prices were sta- 
bilized some months from now, it would 
be on a much higher price plateau than 
we are now on. 

If all prices are to be adjusted one to 
another on the basis of the highest, 
whether reasonable or not, there is only 
one way prices can go—up. 

That is unfair. It is unfair to the 
American consumer who, it is estimated, 
will have to pay roughly $5,000,000,000 
per year more than he would otherwise 
pay for the things he needs and uses 
and the weapons of defense he must buy 
through taxes. 

There are those who argue that in 
fact, some of this excessive cost will be 
returned in higher taxes on the profits 
that the manufacturers will make. 

In the first place, of course, only a 
part of excessive profits are paid to the 
Government in taxes. And more im- 
portant, next year’s profit taxes will not 
stop this year’s inflationary spiral. 

Higher taxes now mean a higher cost 
of living now. A higher cost of living 
will be particularly harmful to those who 
are trying to live on a pension or social 
security. Those persons on fixed in- 
comes such as salaries will suffer first 
and the most. Wage earners whose earn- 
ings are tied in with the cost of living 
will increase their demands. We will 
jeopardize the entire wage stabilization 
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program, Pressure on all prices will be 
strengthered. 

If we forbid these roll-backs we will 
take away from the American people the 
$700,000,000 they would save in lower 
meat prices. 

We will take away from the American 
people the estimated $1,000,000,000 per 
year they would save in building ma- 
terials cost. 

We will be forcing the American people 
to pay higher prices than they should 
for many items of furniture, cotton, rugs, 
plastic products, and steel bedding. 

If we forbid these roll-backs we are 
taking the equity out of this legislation 
no matter how we may phrase our pre- 
amble to it. If we forbid these roll- backs 
we are not playing fair with the Ameri- 
can people. 


You Pay Your Money and Get Your 
Choice 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 3, 1951 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, our Pres- 
ident never wearies of calling upon the 
people of the Nation for sacrifice and 
economy. Somehow his words never 
quite get across to the administrators of 
the Federal Government who should be 
listening hardest. 

For example: It has been revealed that 
the Army has bought a total of 68,000,- 
000 can openers since the Korean war 
began. We have approximately 1,500,- 
000 men in the Army. Nobody has 
talked in terms of more than 3,500,000 
men if the worst situation came about 
within the foreseeable future. This 
would mean almost 20 can openers per 
man. How would he carry his rifle? 

For the year 1951 the Army has set up 
a listing of 4,636,000 web belts ax its re- 
quirements. Each man gets one per 
year. On the present basis this is three 
per man. Combat boot requirements 
were listed at 11,753,000 pairs, although 
the Army expects to us? only 4,800,000 
pairs at most. 

In January of this year the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture was selling surplus 
butter at the bargain price of 15 cents 
‘per pound to Italy. It got rid of 5,500,- 
000 pounds. At the same time the Army 
quartermaster was buying 5,000,000 
pounds of oleomargarine at 2514 cents 
per pound. 

When you talk about heavy consumer 
buying as a factor in pushing inflation 
upward, do not forget these facts. Army 
blankets have gone up from June 1959 
from $7.82 to $16, combat boots from 
$6.03 to $11.63, Army mattresses from 
$7.83 to $13.42. Scare-rusr buying by 
the Government did this, unnecessarily. 


Price Roll-Backs 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 3, 1951 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, it is 
ironic that after deciding to chain the 
threatening giant of inflation we should 
first debate the advisability of handcuff- 
ing the agency we have created to do 
battle with him. 

All of us are aware of what inflation 
can do when it it allowed to roam ram- 
pant through a nation. We have too 
many examples in history of this terrify- 
ing and destructive power. We caught a 
glimpse of his power after the United 
States went to war in Korea and prices 
in the United States soared from day to 
day and from hour to hour. 

It is generally recognized that as the 
defense program accelerates, these 
forces will become stronger, not weaker. 

But instead of building up our defense 
for the rigors ahead, we are considering 
a variety of measures that will effective- 
ly sap our strength. 

What are some of these measures? 

One of them is the provision that no 
quota or other restriction shall be 
placed upon the quantity of livestock 
slaughtered by any processor. 

This provision drains the vitality from 
the entire OPS meat program. It flies 
in the face of the evidence from OPA 
days when a special committee of this 
House determined that black marketing 
started with many fly-by-night slaugh- 
terers who jumped into business to get 
rich quick. 

Largely as the result of OPA experi- 
ence, the OPS has set up controls at a 
focal place in the meat-distribution sys- 
tem—the slaughterer. The hard school 
of trial and error has taught us that if 
price control is to be effective, meat must 
move through established and legitimate 
channels. 

That is essential if we are to insure 
normal distribution of meat, protect le- 
gitimate enterprises in the meat busi- 
ness from financial hardship, and insure 
compliance with price-ceiling regula- 
tions. There are, of course, other rea- 
sons for confining slaughterers to re- 
sponsible operators. Among these are 
the fact that it assures hygienic slaugh- 
tering and the preservation of much- 
needed byproducts used in the making of 
drugs such as insulin and ACTH and the 
proper handling of hides which is most 
important in view of the current need 
for leather. 

But registration alone is not enough. 
We need quotas as well. The only way 
that I can explain failure to recognize 
this fact is that the OPS quota system 
is not understood and that the word 
“quota” somehow conjures up the idea 
of limitation. Any such ideas are com- 
pletely contrary to the truth. The OPS 
quotas do not limit the number of cattle 
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brought to market; they merely insure 
that each legitimate slaughterer shall 
get his fair share of the total available 
supply. 

When OPS sets the quota as 90 percent 
of the same month of 1950, it means that, 
according to the best estimates, the total 
amount of cattle coming to market will 
be only 90 percent of that 1950 month. 
The total of cattle coming to market is 
10 percent less, and each slaughterer is 
cut proportionately—10 percent. If it is 
estimated that more cattle are coming 
to market than came in 1950 during the 
same month, each slaughterer gets a 
larger quota. The purpose of the quota 
system, then, is to divide the cattle ac- 
tually marketed among the slaughterers 
in normal proportions. 

The quota system, in my opinion as 
well as in the opinion of those men 
charged with responsibility for it, is es- 
sential to the meat control program and 
the meat control program is essential to 
our entire campaign for stabilization in 
the cost of living. 

If we abolish this quota system we are 
putting on the handcuffs. 

There is another way we are proposing 
to weaken ourselves. We are proposing. 
to extend this bill for a much shorter 
time than the 2 years requested. As the 
Price Administrator informed a commit- 
tee of this House: 

If the act is extended for 2 years, business 
can plan more intelligently. The assurance 
that price controls will continue over such 
a period will eliminate the speculative in- 
centive for inventory accumulation by busi- 
ness and scarce buying by the public gen- 
erally. If, on the other hand, the life of 
price controls is uncertain, compliance will 
be difficult to obtain, goods will be held off 
the market, and production will be retarded. 


The President has clearly indicated his 
belief that the entire mobilization and 
stabilization program must go forward 
even though some settlement is reached 
with respect to the Korean situation. 

If we fail to extend this bill for 2 years 
we are putting on the handcuffs. 

There are many other ways in which 
we are discussing the weakening of our 
Defense Production Act at a time when 
we should be strengthening it. I have 
time to touch only lightly on one of ma- 
jor, significance—an amendment which 
would limit roll-backs. 

The cost of any such ill-considered 
action cannot be measured in dollars 
alone. To be sure it would cost con- 
sumers and taxpayers many billions of 
dollars in savings that might have been 
made. But just as serious would be its 
effects on the attitude of our people. 
They would begin to question, and with 
some cause, the entire stabilization pro- 
gram. To freeze prices at the highest 
levels ever reached and then to prohibit 
zo packs makes a mockery of stabiliza- 
tion. 

If we prohibit roll-backs of any prices 
no matter how far they may be out of 
line we are truly putting on the hand- 
cuffs. 

The American people demand and the 
world situation demands a workable and 
effective Defense Production Act that 
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can successfully do the job for which it 
is designed. 

This Congress must meet that chal- 
lenge. It will not do so if it adopts some 
of these unwise and unnecessary limita- 
tions we are contemplating. 


Have We Forgotten Our American Princi- 


ples of 1776?—The American Declara- 
tion of Independence Proclaims the 
Right of the Enslaved Czech and Slovak 
Peoples To Revolt Against Their 
Oppressors 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES J. KERSTEN 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 3, 1951 


Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, on March 16, 1950, Secretary of 
State Acheson said: 

However much we may sympathize with 
the Soviet citizens who for reasons bedded 
deep in history are obliged to live under it, 
we are not attempting to change the gov- 
ernmental or social structure of the Soviet 
Union. 


— 

On July 4, 1776, the founders of our 
Government, Thomas Jefferson, John 
Hancock, Samuel Adams, Benjamin 
Franklin, Charles Carroll of Carrollton, 
and 51 others said: 


That whenever any form of government be- 
comes destructive of these ends—life, liber- 
ty, and the pursuit of happiness—it is the 
right of the people to alter or to abolish it, 
and to institute new government, laying its 
foundation on such principles and organiz- 
ing its powers in such form, as to them shall 
seem most likely to effect their safety and 
happiness, 


In November of 1945, speaking at 
Madison Square Garden, New York, at a 
gathering honoring the Red Dean of 
Canterbury, Acheson agreed that Soviet 
Russia should have friendly states 
around its borders. On that occasion he 
agreed to the Soviet’s slave state system. 

In this hour of crisis when nearly half 
the people of the world are slaves of 
tyranny whose advice should we follow, 
Acheson's or the founding fathers? 

Tomorrow, I intend to introduce a 
resolution to assist in the liberation of 
the Czechs and Slovak peoples, the text 
of which resolution is as follows: 

Whereas the American people have long 
accepted the basic principles set forth in the 
American Declaration of Independence of 
1776 in the following words: “That all men 
are created equal, that they are endowed by 
their Creator with certain unalienable rights, 
that among these are life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of Lappiness. That to secure these 
rights, governments are instituted among 
men, deriving their just powers from the 
consent of the governed—that whenever any 
form of government becomes destructive of 
these ends, it is the right of the people to 
a ter or to abolish it, and to institute new 
government, laying its foundation on such 


principles and organizing its powers in such 
form, as to them shall seem most likely to 
effect their safety and happiness”; and 

Whereas the American people believe these 
principles are universal and apply to all 
men, everywhere, at all times, and under all 
forms of government; and j 

Whereas these principles fiow from certain 
essential truths, among which are that the 
Creator is the author of every human being 
and the source of his rights and that neither 
the state nor any other human agency has 
jurisdiction to exploit any human being or 
violate his rights; that the state is a servant 
to mankind and not its master and may not 
pervert its administrative and police powers 
s3 as to make of them a weapon to violate 
human rights or to terrorize the people; 
that there is a brotherhood of men but only 
un der the fatherhood oi God; and 

Whereas communism wears a humanitari- 
nù cloak and poses as the messiah of social 
justice but in reality has given rise to the 
most reactionary regime of our time based 
on barbarism and slavery as a result of its 
immoral doctrine founded in malice setting 
man against man, class against class, and 
all men against God; and 

Whereas communism thrusts itself beyond 
civil government and political philosophy, 
claiming the whole man, denying all spirit- 
ual values, denying his inalienable rights, 
and seeking to transform all human beings 
created by God in His image into soulless 
biological units, fitted into a military and 
economic machine designed for a world rev- 
olution; and 

Whereas the Communist regime in the 
Soviet Union destroyed all possibility for the 
freedom and independence of the Czech and 
Slovak peoples following World War II, and 
plunged Czechoslovakia into communism, by 
induting under deceitful pretenses the exile 
Czechoslovak Government to enter into a 
treaty with it in December 1943 pledging 
friendship, reciprocal noninterference into 
domestic matters, mutual assistance and 
postwar cooperation, and, then, by subse- 
quently violating the letter and spirit of the 
treaty in innumerable instances and in the 
most flagrant manner, such as: Forcing the 
Czechoslovak Government to forfeit Ru- 
thenia to the Soviet Union against the wish 
of the Ruthenian people; by prescribing and 
eliminating some traditional political parties, 
particularly the Farmers’ Agrarian Party, 
the largest political party in Czechoslovakia, 
the National Democratic Party, and the 
People's Party in Slovakia, in order to form 
a coalition government in which the Com- 
munists seized the key governmental and 
administrative positions; by imposing rigid 
apd centralized state control on practically 
all industry and the entire economy in the 
interests of the Soviet industrial and mili- 
tary machine in complete disregard of the 
welfare of Czechoslovakia; following in all 
this the one aim of seizing absolute control 
of the political, economic, and moral bases 
of the Czechoslovak state; and 

Whereas the Communists after thus gain- 
ing control of the key positions in the gov- 
ernment ultimately destroyed all opposition 
and seized complete power in Czechoslovakia 
by intimidating and undermining from with- 
in the existing political parties opposing the 
Communists: The Nationalist Socialist 
Party, the People’s Party, and the Social 
Democratic Party, and by helping to create 
subservient political parties such as the Slo- 
vak Democratic Party, and the Slovak Free- 
dom Party, by terrorizing and immobilizing 
the people with freightening demonstrations 
of power and force incited and conducted by 
Communist Action Committees, and, finally, 
in the so-called February coup of 1948, by 
the use of force and threa* of Soviet armed 
intervention, seized control of all media of 
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information, arrested members of Parliament 
and of the government, and, forcibly install- 
ing themselves in all governmental and ad- 
ministrative positions, they took over com- 
plete control of the state; and 

Whereas communism has taken the lives 
of untold numbers of human beings in 
Czechoslovakia and has employed unspeak- 
able brutalities to enslave the population: 
By robbing peasants of their farms and 
transforming them, even where left in nomi- 
nal ownership of the land, into agricultural 
robots manipulated by the state; and by fore- 
ing them into Communist-controlled coop- 
eratives as a transitory stage to complete 
collectivization of the land; and by degrad- 
ing them into mere imitations of the Soviet 
model; by chaining workers to their fac- 
tories and transforming them into indus- 
trial robots, by subjecting them to arbitrary 
and competitive forced standards in work, 
by regimenting them in state-controlled 
labor unions preverted from their proper 
function to instruments of the most ruth- 
less state capitalism the world has ever 
known; by depriving intellectuals and all 
people of freedom of creative work and 
thought and transforming them into servile 
slaves of the state; by submitting untold 
numbers to the subhuman conditions of 
mass imprisonment and forced-labor camps; 
by murdering the best of Czechs and Slovaks 
in order to extinguish the last spark of man’s 
longing for undivided and national freedom, 
and to destroy the Czech and Slovak tradi- 
tions and cultures; and 

Whereas communism is in the process of 
destroying the institution of the family in 
Czechslovakia by inordinate control of the 
children and their forced indoctrination in 
communism, and by setting members of the 
same family against one another through 
fear and terror; and 

Whereas communism after the brutal tor- 
ture and mock trial of the three Slovak 
bishops, Jan Vojtassak, Dr, Michal Buzalka, 
and Pavol Gojdic and the persecution and 
dispossession of Archibishop Josef Beran 
and other religious leaders, is in the process 
of destroying religion in Czechoslovakia by 
fostering schism, by encroaching ruthlessly 
on the freedom of religious worship and re- 
ligious expression, by subjecting to political 
control the discharge by clergymen, priests, 
and bishops of their duties as preachers of 
the word of God and spiritual counsellors of 
man, by imprisoning, intimidating, and 
terrorizing the duly authorized leaders of the 
Christian religion which has been the price- 
less heritage of the Slovak and the Czech 
people, by seeking to establish schismatic 
religious associations and to disrupt from 
within and control from without the free- 
dom and independence of the churches, de- 
stroying religious schools and eliminating 
the religious instruction of the children, by 
introducing Marx-Leninist doctrine into 
theological seminaries and by deifying 
Stalin, the leader of the Red regime; and 

Whereas communism is destroying the 
substance of Czechoslovakia by ravaging the 
farmlands, by stripping it out of its re- 
sources, by transforming the Czechoslo- 
vakian army into a tool of communism and 
by forging the entire country of Czecho- 
slovakia into an arsenal for fu ther Com- 
munist aggression; and 

Whereas communism in order to extend 
still further its tyranny concentrates its 
efforts on promoting artificial hostile feelings 
between the friendly and peace-loving 
Czechs and Slovaks and the people of the 
United States and of other free nations 
whose basic aspirations as human beings 
are identical, and who have no real con- 
flicting interests; and 

Whereas agreements made by any one or 
more of the free nations with the Moscow 
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Communist regime that now enslaves the 
Czech and Slovak peoples or with the Czech- 
Slovak puppet regime nominally headed by 
Klement Gottwald, and recognition of this 
puppet regime as a legitimate government, 
materially and morally strengthens the 
tyranny in its power, werkens the resistance 
of the Slovak and Czech people to Commu- 
nist tyranny and dims their hopes for 
liberation; such agreements being used by 
the Communist regime only to its advantage 
for the purpose of accumulating greater 
strength, and to the disadvantage of every 
other country seeking honorably to compose 
differences with it, it being one of the prime 
techniques of communism to disregard truth 
and honor and the obligation of agreements 
whenever opportune; and 

Whereas in contrast to the treacherous 
fifth columns that operate in the free coun- 
tries of the world to enslave them to in- 
ternational communism, there exists in 
Czechoslovakia, potential forces for free- 
dom—especially the underground forces in 
Slovakia now in action—composed of a great 
majority of the people who yearn for liberty, 
which forces, if further activated by the 
encouragement and positive aid of free peo- 
ples of the world, will strengthen them under 
the Communist tyranny and prepare the way 
for their eventual liberation and thus help 
place mankind on the path to peace; and 

Whereas past tragic mistakes in the poli- 
cies of certain of the free nations toward 
Czechoslovakia, including that of the United 
States, based on the assumption that col- 
laboration with the Communists was pos- 
sible, and a failure fully to understand the 
true nature, extent, and enormity of com- 
munism's aggressive designs, have substan- 
tially contributed toward the strengthening 
of the Communist regime in Czechoslovakia 
and toward the placing of the international 
Communist conspiracy in a position where it 
is now a clear and present danger to world 
peace and the free progress of mankind, 
compelling the United States and other free 
nations again to undertake a vast program 
of rearmament; and 

Whereas while we rearm with reluctance 
and would prefer to devote our energies to 
peace, we are determined to defend our free- 
dom; and 

Whereas rearmament alone coupled with 
an attempt to compose differences with the 
Communist regime by treaties and agree- 
ments leaving undisturbed said regime and 
its present enormous conquests of aggres- 
sion will, over a period of years, place a 
crushing burden of armaments upon the free 
world that eventually could well, of itself, 
destroy freedom; and such agreements and 
treaties would tend to stabilize said regime 
in its conquests and give a benediction to 
a way of life that has declared war on all 
human nature under its control; and 

Whereas the world cannot long continue to 
exist half slave and half free: Now, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That the Congress 
of the United States hereby reaffirms the 
historic friendship of the American people 
with the people of Czechoslovakia between 
whom there are innumerable ties of kinship 
and concerning whose mutual aspirations 
for democracy, liberty, and justice there has 
always been an alliance; that the American 
motives for these aspirations and this al- 
liance lie deep because the United States of 
America was founded and was built largely 
by the oppressed peoples from all countries. 

Sec. 2. (a) The Congress of the United 
States hereby expresses the firm conviction 
of the American people that the peoples of 
Czechoslovakia have each the right of self- 
determination to be governed by their own 
consent based on the free expression of 
popular will in a free election; and that no 


nation may deprive them of their territory 
by force or threat of force and that no nation 
may keep their territory by force. 

(b) It is further expressed to be the firm- 
conviction of the American people that the 
people of Czechoslovakia have the right to 
the basic freedoms for which they have long 
struggled and for which in World War II 
they together with other free people, shed 
their blood, among which freedoms are: 

(1) The right of peasants to their own 
land, to work it as they see fit and to dispose 
of the fruits of their labor as they see fit; 

(2) The right of the workers to select 
freely the type and place of their employ- 
ment, and to obtain equitable wages and 
decent working hours and conditions 
through the organization of their own truly 
independent trade-unions; 

(3) The right of intellectuals to freedom 
of scientific and artistic creation, to freedom 
of cultural intercourse with the whole world, 
and to the establishment of educational, 
scientific, and cultural institutions inde- 
pendent of state control; 

(4) The right of political prisoners of all 
classes to immediate liberation and aid in 
rehabilitation; 

(5) The freedom of religion, of speech, of 
thought, and of the press; 

(6) The right of the people peaceably to 
assemble, to be secure in their persons, 
houses, papers, and effects against unreason- 
able searches and seizures; 

(7) The right of the people to life, lib- 
erty, and private ownership of property; the 
right of an accused to a speedy and public 
trial in accordance with principles of law 
and justice; 

(8) The freedom of movement within the 
country and of travel abroad and upon the 
high seas, together with the freedom to en- 
gage in commerce and pursuits of private 
enterprise and in all peaceful activities; 

(9) The freedom of families from the Com- 
munist way of life and from undue state 
interference and control, and of parents in 
the education of their own children; 

(10) The freedom of the armed forces 
to defend the legitimate interests of the Czech 
and Slovak peoples, the right and obligation 
of the armed forces to protect the people 
from the Communist tyranny, and the free- 
dom of the armed forces from being used 
by the Communist tryanny as an aggressive 
force both against its own people and against 
peaceful nations. 

Sec. 3. To give meaning to their historic 
friendship for the Czech and Slovak peoples, 
the Congress of the United States hereby 
expresses the strong hope of the American 
people for the early liberation of the Czech 
and Slovak peoples from their Communist 
enslavement, To assist in bringing this lib- 
eration about at the earliest possible date, 
the President of the United States is hereby 
requested 

(1) To formulate a new and stronger for- 
eign policy which, among other things, rec- 
ognizes the essentially evil nature of the 
international Communist regime, bent on 
the destruction of the United States and 
of the free world and distinguishes between 
this regime and the people enslaved by it 
and a policy which excludes all further agree- 
ments with, commitments to, and recogni- 
tion of the Communist regime in Czecho- 
slovakia; 

(2) To direct our representatives in the 
United Nations— 

(a) To demand that the United Nations 
charge the Communist regime of Russia with 
internal aggression in Czechoslavakia in vio- 
lating of the basic charter and principles of 
the United Nations, for robbing Czechoslo- 
vakia of its freedom, independence, and 
territorial integrity in violation of treaty 
obligations, international agreements, and 
of international law and justice; 
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(b) To demand the withdrawal from 
Czechoslovakia of Soviet secret police, mili- 
tary and civilian officials, and other open or 
secret agents ol Soviet imperialistic domina- 
tion whose continued presence constitutes 
a breach of domestic peace and security and 
a threat to international peace and security; 

(c) To demand that free elections be held 
for the Czech and Slovak peoples under po- 
lice supervision of the United Nations in 
order that they may freely decide, without 
outside pressure, whether to establish a com- 
mon or separate state~, and to organize their 
own gcvernment founded on such principles 
as to them shall seem most likely to effect 
their safety and happiness and to secure to 
themselves the blessings of liberty. 

(3) To explore the methods whereby the 
American people through their Government,- 
and by private means with Government as- 
sistance and otherwise may offer aid and 
moral support to active fighters now strug- 
gling for the liberation of the Czech and 
Slovak peoples and other Communist-domi- 
nated countries. 


Roots of Inflation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT M. COLE 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 3, 1951 


Mr. COLE of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, 
inflation. What is it? How does it 
start? In this first of three articles on 
control of inflation, I want to answer 
these two questions. 

Inflation results in high prices, but 
those words do not define it. Inflation 
is a loss of value in money, or, as Webster 
puts it, “a disproportionate and sudden 
increase in the quantity cf money and 
credit, relative to the amount of ex- 
change business.” It is important that 
a distinction be made between the “price, 
wage, price increase spiral” and “infia- 
tion.” There would be no spiral if money 
were not being added to the economy; 
that is, if there were no inflationary pres- 
sures. 

Think of money as a receipt that a 
person receives for his labor or goods 
each time he produces something, and 
which he can exchange for other peo- 
ple’s labor and goods. Viewed this way 
it is clear that there should be a balance 
between these receipts and the goods 
produced. Prices depend upon the 
amount of money available to be spent 
on the available commodities. The more 
money around, the less it is worth, 

How is the supply of money increased 
during these days of mobilization? I will 
illustrate the cycle with the help of Ed, 
Joe, other people, a bank, and the Gov- 
ernment. Joe works in a defense plant, 
at $100 a week. Ed is a baker, drawing 
the same salary. Ed bakes bread which 
Joe and other people buy. So Ed's salary 
indirectly comes from Joe and the other 
people who buy bread. Joe builds bomb- 
ers, which only the Government buys, so 
his salary indirectly comes from the Gov- 
ernment 
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Between Ed and cther people, goods 
and services are exchanged for goods 
and services; money “receipts” making 
the exchange easier. Ed buys haircuts, 
gasoline, and so forth, from them, and 
they use the money they receive to buy 
bread from Ed. 

Not so with Joe’s salary, because other 
people cannot use bombers. Joe’s dol- 
lars are out looking for commodities 
when Joe’s dollars do not represent any 
exchangeable commodities. So Joe's 
money is extra, so to speak. If the Gov- 
ernment takes Joe’s salary out of Ed’s 
taxes, and the taxes of other people, 
then the other people will not have quite 
as much to spend, and Joe’s extra money 
just balances things out again. But if 
the Government prints money to pay 
Joe, and the other people have all that 
they have earned, Joe’s extra money bids 
up prices and inflation results. The Gov- 
ernment has added to the money sup- 
ply. 

You say that the American people 
would not stand for the Government’s 
printing money when it spends more 
than it receives in taxes? Rather than 
print dollar bills, it prints bonds. But 
bonds are substantially the same as dol- 
lar bills. Both represent obligations of 
the Government to the holder of the 
paper. Ed buys a bond. He puts into 
savings the amount that the bond costs, 
and the Government gets the use of the 
same money. Hence money is being 
created. 

Suppose Ed asks his bank to loan him 
$1,000 to buy machinery. The banker 
has $1,000 added to Ed’s bank account. 
Ed now has money receipts of $1,000, 
which he can exchange for commodities. 
But Ed did not produce anything to earn 
those receipts. He and the banker have 
just created money through bank credit. 

Greater inflationary pressure comes 
when the Government borrows money 
from a bank. Suppose the Government 
sells the bank a billion-dollar bond. The 
bank gives the Government a bank ac- 
count with a billion-dollar balance. 
Money has not been printed, but the 
bond has created a new billion dollars 
of credit which the Government can 
spend, to bid up prices. What is more, 
the bank now has a deposit, and by law 
it can loan out 80 percent of each de- 
posit to whomever it pleases. By the 
process of loaning, depositing, reloan- 
ing from that deposit, and so on, this 
billion can be expanded into three or 
four billions, none of them backed by 
production of any kind. Last year bank 
credit added eleven and five-tenths bil- 
lions to our money supply, to set a new 
record. 

One more inflationary pressure gains 
importance when defense production 
drains off needed civilian goods. I refer 
to material shortages, which obviously 
invite higher prices. 

These then are the roots of inflation: 
First, deficit spending by the Govern- 
ment; second, extensions of bank credit; 
third, shortages of materials. Next week 
I will discuss the ways that we can kill 
inflation at its roots. 
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The Prospects of an End to the Fighting in 
Korea Must Not Bring a Relaxation of 
the Defense Efforts of Free Nations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 3, 1951 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks, I am in- 
cluding the following article from the 
Christian Science Monitor, of Saturday, 
June 30, 1951, by Roscoe Drummond, 
stressing the danger that an end to the 
fighting in Korea may bring a relaxation 
of the defense efforts of our country and 
the free nations: 


THE STATE or Evropse—No Time TO RELAX 
DEFENSE OF FREEDOM 


(By Roscoe Drummond) 


Paris.—The people of Western Europe are 
profoundly and prayerfully hoping that 
peace can shortly be restored and secured 
in Korea. 

Opinion here, as in the United States, does 
not want peace by appeasement, does not 
want to reward the aggressor. 

On the assumption, then, that the North 
Korean and Chinese Communist armies 
have been forced out of South Korea and 
that the saf against new aggression 
can be made reasonably firm, European po- 
litical leaders will certainly support a cease- 
fire truce. 

Three principal reasons lie behind this 
view; 

They want to avoid extending the war 
against “the wrong enemy, at the wrong 
time, at the wrong place.” 

They believe that the build-up of the de- 
fenses of the North Atlantic Alliance will be 
speeded and expanded by ending—success- 
fully—the fighting in Korea. 

They believe that the balance sheet of the 
war in Korea is heavily on the side of the 
West and that this is the controlling rea- 
son why Moscow and Soviet U. N. delegate 
Yakov Malik put forward the cease-fire pro- 


posal, 

Here, briefly, as seen on this side of the 
Atlantic, are the gains which have come from 
the hard effort to defend the South Korean 
Republic. 

1. The whole free world is more alert— 
perhaps by now almost totally alert—to what 
the Kremlin is up to. 

2. America is incomparably stronger than 
before Korea, and the other free nations are 
gaining military muscle steadily. 

3. Despite subtle and persistent Commu- 
nist efforts to divide the West—the latest be- 
ing the fruitless 4-month conference of the 
Big Four deputies—the countries of the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization are more united 
than ever before and are getting ahead with 
their rearmament. 

4. Communist aggression and conquest in 
Korea have been defeated, and whatever 
plans there may have been for similar moves 
elsewhere in Asia have, at the very least, 
been delayed. 

5. The United Nations has been made a live 
and potent instrument in behalf of collective 
security. 

6. The free world, under the leadership of 
the United States, has made it clear to the 
Soviet Union it will fight to defend the peace, 
N has both the will and the capacity to 

0 80. 

These are invaluable gains; they are indis- 

pensable gains. The defense of Korea was 
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not a mistake; it is proving an incalculable 
blessing. > 

But there is one overriding danger from 
which we need to protect ourselves—the 
danger that an end to the fighting in Korea 
will bring a relaxation of the defense efforts 
of the free nations. 

That is the sweetest hépe of the Kremlin. 
The Communists aren’t giving up in Korea 
for any reason other than that they do not 
want to assimilate any further military 
losses. But Moscow fondly hopes to get an 
unearned dividend by slowing down the de- 
fenses of NATO. 

Few will- want to predict what Moscow 
will attempt next, but a look at what it has 
done since the end of World War II will 
make it clear that there is no basis for ex- 
pecting safe passage until the West is strong 
enough to make Soviet aggressions totally 
unprofitable. 

Moscow’s first major postwar action was 
to refuse to withdraw its troops from Iran, 
and this constituted the opening business 
before the newly established United Nations 
Security Council. The Soviets decided that 
they weren't quite ready to take the onus of 
the world’s condemnations of its aggression 
and reluctantly obeyed the terms of its 
treaty. 

But when peace was for the moment im- 
proved in Iran, Russia directed its satellites 
to start the war against Greece. 

When Moscow found that it couldn’t take 
Greece without starting a world war it began 
the Berlin blockade. 

After the Allied airlift defeated the Berlin 
blockade the Kremlin procured the attack on 
Korea—and now, through the Malik speech, 
has indicated it would like to call that 
one off. 

Moscow may be desisting from aggression 
in Korea, but we cannot assume that it is 
giving up aggression as a method. 


Death of a Newspaper 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES B. DEANE 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 3, 1951 


Mr. DEANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include an editorial from the Charlotte 
(N. C.) News under date of June 29, 1951. 
This discerning editorial, Mr. Speaker 
and Members of the House, indicates a 
disturbing trend toward a monopoly in 
journalism. Fortunately, Mr. Speaker, 
the readers of the St. Louis Star-Times 
can be assured of a vigilant press in the 
new owners, namely, the St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch. What should concern the 
reading public, however, Mr. Speaker, is 
the rapid centralization of the Nation's 
press. It is not a good sign. May such 
editorials like the one here included 
stimulate the thinking of the United 
States press—the employees thereof, 
from carrier boys to the editors, tower— 
to the end that a spirit of mutual coop- 
eration may develop to the end that this 
trend toward monopoly journalism may 
come to an end. 

DEATH OF A NEWSPAPER 

When the St. Louis Post-Dispatch recently 
bought out its afternoon competitor, the 
St. Louis Star-Times, that big city was left 
with just two newspapers—one morning and 
one afternoon. It was another step in the 
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trend of monopoly journalism in the United 
States. 

The Star-Times was a great newspaper, 
published successfully through the years in 
competition with the Post-Dispatch and the 
morning Globe-Democrat. But its doom was 
sealed by a steady rise in production costs, 
mainly labor, machmery, and newsprint. (A 
recent $10-a-ton boost in the price of news- 
print would have cost the Star-Times $130,- 
000 more a year.) 

The Star-Times had paid dividends for 20 
years. In 1946, when newsprint was $60 a 
ton, it showed a profit of nearly $1,000,000. 
By 1950, despite 12,000,000 more lines of ad- 
vertising, its production costs had increased 
$1,800,000, more than wiping out a revenue 
gain of $1,720,000. Said Publisher Elzey 
Roberts: 

“This situation presented the Star-Times 
with a dilemma: Either to let this process 
continue to sap the newspaper's strength for 
another few years or to make some kind of 
combination with another newspaper or 
group of newspapers which would create a 
publication of sufficient strength to combat 
successfully the demands of present-day 
conditions.” 

He chose to sell out. Fortunately he was 
able to sell to a newspaper known through- 
out the world for its sturdy and vigorous 
adherence to the lofty principles laid down 
by Joseph Pulitzer. The Star-Times’ tradi- 
tion of crusading in the public interest will 
be preserved. 

But the trend to monopoly in journalism 
is not to be judged by this one incident. 
Last year the famed New York Sun died, and 
newspapers in Fort Wayne and Atlanta 
merged. Only “monopoly newspapers,” Pub- 
lisher Roberts said some months ago, can 
pass along to advertisers and readers the 
rising costs of production. 

The newspapers are not entirely without 
fault. They have been slow to develop new 
mechanical techniques that would cut costs 
and increase productivity per man, And 
when new developments came along, they 
have been timid about overcoming the re- 
gistance of mechanical trade unions to job- 
displacing innovations. Furthermore, they 
have only recently begun to seek new sources 
of sewsprint in order to free themselves 
from dependence on Canadian producers who 
appear to charge what the traffic will bear. 

Monopoly journalism is not, per se, bad, 
In some instances the added financial inde- 
pendence, if happily combined with an en- 
lightened news and editorial policy, makes 
for better newspapering. In other instances, 
the results are not so good. The monopoly 
sometimes tempts publishers to concentrate 
on making money instead of serving the 
readers. 

In theory, a free press makes it possible 
for anyone to start a newspaper anywhere 
at any time, It does not work out that way 
in. practice. The passing of the Star-Times 
shows that a great deal more than the urge 
to express one’s self is needed to start a 
newspaper or keep one thriving—a lesson 
that should cause grave apprehension in a 
Nation founded upon the tradition of a free 
and democratic press. 


Question of the Week 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 3, 1951 
Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, whatever 


happened to those two British diplo- 
mats? 


Have We Forgotten Our American Prin- 
ciples of 1776?—The American Decla- 
ration of Independence Proclaims the 
Right of the Enslaved People of China 
To Revolt Against Their Oppressors 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES J. KERSTEN 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 3, 1951 


Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, on March 16, 1950, Secretary of 
State Acheson said: 


However much we may sympathize with 
the Soviet citizens who for reasons bedded 
deep in history are obliged to live under it, 
we are not attempting to change the govern- 
mental or social structure of the Soviet 
Union. 


On July 4, 1776, the founders of our 
Government, Thomas Jefferson, John 
Hancock, Samuel Adams, Benjamin 
Franklin, Charles Carroll of Carrollton, 
and 51 uthers said: 


That whenever any form of government 
becomes destructive of these ends (life, lib- 
erty, and the pursuit of happiness), it is the 
right of the people to alter or to abolish it, 
and to institute new government, laying its 
foundation on such principles and organ- 
izing its powers in such form as to them 
shall seem most likely to effect their safety 
and happiness. 


In November of 1945, speaking, at 
Madison Square Garden, New York, at a 
gathering honoring the Red Dean of 
Canterbury, Acheson agreed that Soviet 
Russia should have friendly states 
around its borders. On that occasior. he 
agreed to the Soviet’s slave-state system. 

In this hour of crisis when nearly half 
the people of the world are slaves of 
tyranny whose advice should we follow, 
Acheson's or the founding fathers? 

Tomorrow, I intend to introduce a res- 
olution to assist in the liberation of the 
Chinese people, the text of which reso- 
lution is as follows: 


Whereas the American people have long 
acvepted the basic principles set forth in the 
American Declaration of Independence of 
1776 in the following words: “That all men 
are created equal, that they are endowed by 
their Creator with certain unalienable rights, 
that among these are life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness. That to secure these 
rights, governments are instituted among 
men, deriving their just powers from the 
consent of the governed. That whenever 
any form cf government becomes destructive 
of these ends, it is the right of the people 
to alter or to abolish it, and to institute 
new government, laying its foundation on 
such principles and organizing its powers 
in such form as to them shall seem most 
likely to effect their safety and happiness“; 
and 

Whereas the American people believe these 
principles are universal and apply to all men, 
everywhere, at all times and under all forms 
of government; and 

Whereas these principles flow from certain 
essential truths, among which are— 

That the Creator is the author of every 
human being and the source of his rights 
and that neither the state nor any other 
human agency has the jurisdiction to ex- 
ploit any human being or violate his rights; 
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That the state is a servant to mankind 
and not its master and may not pervert its 
administrative and police powers so as to 
make of them a weapon to violate human 
rights or to terrorize the people; 

That there is a brotherhood of all men 
but only under the Fatherhood of God; and 

Whereas communism wears a humani- 
tarian cloak and poses as the messiah of so- 
cial justice but in reality has given rise to 
the most reactionary regimes of our time 
based on barbarism and slavery as a result 
of its immoral doctrine founded in malice 
setting man against man, class against Class, 
and all men against God; and 

Whereas communism thrusts itself beyond 
civil government and political philosophy, 
claiming the whole man, denying all spir- 
itual values, denying his inalienable rights, 
and seeking to transform all human beings 
created by God in His image into soulless 
biological units, to be fitted into a military 
and economic machine designed for world 
revolution; and 

Whereas communism, although not na- 
tive to China, was adopted by a small Chi- 
nese group, aided and abetted by Soviet 
Russia, which by treachery, deceit, brutal 
force, and terror subverted and destroyed 
the freedom gained by the Chinese people 
of the Republic of China in their demo- 
cratic revolution of 1911 under the leader- 
ship of Dr. Sun Yat-sen; and 

Whereas communism after coming to 
power on the Chinese mainland, succeeded 
by means of false propaganda, deceit, and 
police-state methods, in keeping the non- 
Communist world largely ignorant of the 
plight of the peoples within the Communist 
area of China and, in turn keeping the peo- 
ples with the Communist area of China in 
iguorance of the true nature of conditions 
existing outside its borders and particularly 
of conditions in the Western World; and 

Whereas communism has taken the lives 
of millions of human beings in China, and 
has enslaved and otherwise mistreated the 
people— 

By robbing the farmers of their land un- 
der a ruse of land reform, and transforming 
all the people, tenants and independent 
farmers alike, into landless agricultural 
slaves, 

By forcing workers to labor against their 
wil and transforming them into industrial 
robots. 

By depriving intellectuals of freedom of 
creative work and thought and transforming 
them into voiceless ideological robots, 

By submitting vast numbers from all 
classes, both men and women, old and 
young, workers (industrial and white collar), 
peasants, and intellectuals, to unjust penal- 
ties and inhuman punishments which fre- 
quently are but overtures to death should 
they deviate from the dictates of the Com- 
munist regime of China; and 

Whereas communism is in the process of 
destroying the institution of the family in 
China by an enforced collective way of life, 
by encouraging sex relations without mar- 
riage, by inordinate control of the children 
and their forced indoctrination in commu- 
nism, and by setting members of the same 
family against one another through fear and 
terror; and 

Whereas communism is in the process of 
destroying religion in China by fostering 
atheism, by ridiculing and persecuting the 
sincere religious expression of the people, 
and the respect and honor that the people 
hold for their ancestors, by perverting re- 
ligious instincts in the hearts of the young, 
by falsely arresting, banishing, and murder- 
ing the representatives of religion, by de- 
struction of places of worship and the aboli- 
tion of religious institutions; and 

Whereas communism, by force and deceit 
has formed into a tool of international ag- 
gression, the Chinese Communist army, con- 
scripted of peace-loving peasants, workers, 
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and that the American people recognize the ` 


and intellectuals, most of whom were pressed 
into military service against their will; and 

Whereas communism by making false and 
appealing promises, in an atmosphere of 
ideological black-out in China perverts the 
patriotic fervor of a certain number of young 
idealists, who have a genuine desire to serve 
their people, and exploits it for an anti- 
human conspiracy; and 

Whereas communism in order to extend 
still further its tyranny concentrates its ef- 
forts on promoting artificial hostile feelings 
between the friendly and peace-loving 
peoples of China and the people of the 
United States and of other free nations 
whose basic aspirations as human beings are 
identical, and who have no real conflicting 
interests; and 

Whereas in contrast to the treacherous 
handful of Chinese Communists headed by 
Mao Tse-tung which has enslaved the Chi- 
nese people, there exists in China a potential 
force for freedom composed of the great 
majority of the peoples of China who yearn 
for liberty demonstrated by numerous agrar- 
ian revolts, especially in central, east, and 
southwest China, which the Chinese Commu- 
nists have ruthlessly quelled, and which 
force if activated by the encouragement and 
positive aid of the free peoples of the world, 
will enable them to liberate themselves and 
overthrow the Communist tyranny, and help 
place mankind on the path of peace; and 

Whereas past tragic mistakes in the policies 
of certain of the free nations, including that 
of the United States, toward China, and a 
failure fully to understand the true nature, 
extent, and the enormity of communism’s 

ve designs have substantially con- 

tributed toward placing said Chinese Com- 
munist regime in a position where it now is 
an aggressive danger to world peace and the 
free of mankind compelling the 


United States and other free nations again 


to rearm and to combat Chinese Communist 
military aggression in Korea; and 

Whereas while we rearm with reluctance 
and would prefer to devote our energies to 
peace, we are determined to defend our free- 
dom and to seek justice in Korea in coopera- 
tion with other United Nations forces; and 

Whereas rearmament alone coupled with 
attempts to compose differences with the 
International Communist regime or the Chi- 
nese Communist regime by treaties and 
agreements leaving undisturbed said regimes 
and their present enormous conquests of 
aggression will, over a period of years, take 
a tremendous toll of lives and place a crush- 
ing burden of armaments upon the free world 
that eventually could well, of itself, destroy 
freedom; and such agreements and treaties 
would tend to stabilize said regime in its 
conquests and give a benediction to a way 
of life that has declared war on all human 
nature under its control; and 

Whereas the world cannot long continue 
to exist half slave and half free: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That the Congress 
of the United States hereby reaffirms the 
historic friendship of the American people 
with the Chinese people whose mutual aspi- 
rations for democracy, liberty, and justice 
have created an alliance. That alliance was 
symbolized in 1911 when the Chinese people 
freed themselves from the autocracy of the 
Manchu rulers. 

Sec. 2. The Congress of the United States, 
on tchalf of the American people, solemnly 
pledges that the common struggle against 
communism in which this Nation, together 
with other free nations, is now engaged, is 
not directed against those who have been 
misled by communism through no fault of 
their own but against those who have mis- 
led them; that those who have unwittingly 
served the small clique in control of the Com- 
munist regime or in countries which have 
fallen captive to it should not fear vengeance, 
provided they break off with communism; 


right of the people of China to bring to jus- 
tice their oppressors who are leading them 
under Soviet Russia’s instigation and lead- 
ership into another world war that will mean 
the destruction of many more millions of 
lives, and of many cities, homes, and prop- 
erty in China. 

Sec. 3. (a) The Congress of the United 
States hereby expresses the firm conviction 
of the American people that the people ot 
China have the right of self-determination, 
to be governed by their own consent based 
on the free expression of popular will through 
the traditional Pao-chia system or otherwise; 
and that no nation can deprive them of their 
territory by force or threat of force and that 
no nation can keep their territory by force. 

(b) It is further expressed to be the firm 
conviction of the American people that the 
Chinese people have the right to the basic 
rights and freedoms for which they have long 
struggled and for which in World War II 
many of them shed their blood, among which 
rights and freedoms are— 

(1) The right of peasants to their own 
land, to work it as they see fit, and to dis- 
pose of the fruits of their labor as they see 
fit. 

(2) The right of workers to select freely 
the type and place of their employment, and 
to obtain equitable wages and decent work- 
ing hours and conditions through the organ- 
ization of their own truly independent trade- 
unions. 

(3) The right of intellectuals to freedom 
of scientific and artistic creation, to freedom 
of cultural intercourse with the whole world, 
and to establishment of educational, scien- 
tific, and cultural institutions, independent 
of state control. 

(4) The freedom of movement within the 
country and of travel abroad and upon the 
high seas, together with the freedom to en- 
gage in commerce and pursuits of private 
enterprise and in all peaceful activities. 

(5) The freedom of families from the 
Communist way of life and from undue state 
interference and control; and of parents in 
the education of their own children. 

(6) The right of political prisoners of all 
classes to immediate liberation and aid in 
rehabilitation. 

(7) The freedom of religion, of speech, of 
thought, and of the press, and freedom of 
any group to use its own dialect or language, 

(8) The right of the people peaceably to 
assemble, to be secure in their persons, 
houses, papers, and effects, against unreason- 
able searches and seizures. 

(9) The right of the people to life, liberty, 
and private ownership of property; the right 
of an accused to a y and public trial 
in accordance with principles of law and 


justice. 

(10) The freedom of the people of China 
to use their armed forces to defend their 
legitimate interests and to protect the people 
from the Communists and the freedom of the 
armed forces from being used by the Com- 
munist tyranny as an aggressive force both 
against its own people and against peaceful 
nations. 

Sec. 4. To give meaning to their historic 
friendship for the Chinese people, the Con- 
gress of the United States hereby expresses 
the strong hope of the American people for 
an early liberation of the Chinese people 
from their Communist enslavement. To 
assist in bringing about that liberation at the 
earliest possible date, the President of the 
United States is hereby requested— 

(1) to make no further agreement and no 
commitments to the present Chinese Com- 
munist regime that would tend in any way 
to maintain, stabilize, or further extend its 
power over its enslaved peoples; 

(2) to formulate a new and stronger for- 
eign policy which, among other things, rec- 
ognizes the essentially evil nature of the 
Chinese Communist regime which, in part- 
nership with Soviet Russia and her vassal 
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states, are bent on the usurpation of power 
to foster communism throughout the entire 
world, and distinguishes between this Com- 
munist regime and the Chinese people and 
other peoples enslaved by it; 

(3) to explore the methods whereby our 
representatives in the United Nations, may 
urge that body to assist the Chinese people 
to obtain liberation from their present en- 
slavement and continue to recognize the 
Chinese Nationalist Government's represen- 
tation in the United Nations as the true and 
legitimate representation of the Chinese 
people so that governments which come into 
power by brutal force and deceit may be 
discouraged from launching aggression, and 
thus more effectively lay down true princi- 
ples for lasting peace and the undisturbed 
permanent coexistence of peoples; and 

(4) to explore the methods whereby the 
American people through their Government, 
and by private means with Government as- 
sistance and otherwise may offer material 
aid and moral support to active and potential 
fghters for the liberation of the Chinese 
people and the people of other Communist- 
dominated countries. 


Political Stabilization 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFFORD R. HOPE 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 3, 1951 


Mr. HOPE. Mr. Speaker, I have been 
asked on more than one occasion why 
farmers and Representatives in Con- 
gress from agricultural districts are un- 
willing to give the administration the 
power which it asks with respect to price 
controls. There is no one in a better 
position to speak for the farmers of 
this country than Herschel D. Newsom, 
an Indiana farmer and master of the 
National Grange. In a recent statement 
entitled “Political Stabilization,” Mr. 
Newsom fairly and at the same time ef- 
fectively presents the farmers’ viewpoint 
on this question. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recor, I include herewith this state- 
ment by Mr. Newsom: 


POLITICAL STABILIZATION 


(By Herschel D. Newsom, master, the 
National Grange) 

The disregard of equity in the political 
approach to control of inflation has pro- 
duced a justified feeling of abuse and in- 
justice in the minds of farmers which cer- 
tainly does not serve the Nation well. 

To say, as high stabilization officials have 
said, that unless they are given authority 
to freeze farm prices as of a given date irre- 
spective of the parity levels provided in the 
act of 1950, they cannot stabilize wages; or 
to say, as has been said by them, that with- 
out a rigid dollars-and-cents celling on all 
food items which will prevent any further 
rise in food costs, the stabilization effort is 
certain to fail, is to ignore economic truth 
and justice and approach the problem po- 
litically. 

Political pressure for such an approach is 
demonstrated by a recent statement by a 
prominent organized-labor spokesman who 
said that “Unless we get effective real price 
control, we'll get more wages than this coun- 
try ever heard of, because we are in the 
position to get ’em.” 

This clearly indicates the sort of political 
fight we are in, but even so, and even though 
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the farm people in this country are in such 
an increasing minority that our political 
potency certainly does not in any way match 
the potency, politically, of some of the other 
groups who are demanding “rigid price con- 
trol and a flexible wage stabilization,” we 
still believe that if we can somehow or other 
get the pertinent facts of the matter into the 
hands of the people of America as a whole 
and into the possession of the Members of 
Congress, there is a reasonably good chance 
that justice and equity will receive consid- 
eration. 

The figures below have bearing on the ad- 
ministration’s claim that stabilization has 
been impossible because of inability to con- 
trol farm prices rigidly at levels below those 
provided in the Defense Production Act of 
1950. After all, the prices of farm products 
are, in effect, the wages of the farmer. The 
products themselves are only his time card 
which he may cash at the market price and 
out of which he must pay his production 
eosts, including interest, plant and equip- 
ment depreciation, and then live on the 
balance. 

The farmer is a part of the total American 
economy. Any challenge or appraisal of his 
income position should therefore be given 
attention as it compares with income of other 
segments of the economy. 

In the following table, “net farm income” 
includes value of products produced and con- 
sumed on the farm and allowance for rental 
value of dwelling. 


Corporate profits 
(billion) 


821.1 89. 4 
25.1 10.6 
24.3 10.8 
19. 7 8.5 
23. 5 13.9 
30. 5 18.5 
33.9 20.9 
27.6 17.0 
41.0 22.8 

351.0 324.3 


3 Estimated as of June 1. 
3 April. 
è Annual rate, first quarter. 


The truth is that net farm income is now 
at approximately the 1947 level, whereas 
hourly factory wages have risen 27.2 percent 
since that date and corporate profits have 
gone up 40 percent before taxes and 31.3 
percent after taxes. 

The effect of this increasing disparity is 
clearly shown by the following figures re- 
flecting farm debt—real estate and short 
term, but especially short-term debt, 


Jan. 1—million] 


Real-estate debt -| $6, 484| $4, 682| $5, 108) $5, 407| $5, 828 
Short-term debt 
T xeluding 
9 


3, 553 2,871) 4,914) 5,206) 5,972 


The decline in farm income from $17,700,- 
000,000 to $13,000,000,000 from 1948 through 
1950, as the rest of the economy—and there- 
fore farm costs—were rising, is reflected in 
the above increase in farm debt amounting 
to 17.64 percent in the 2 years January 1, 
1949, to January 1, 1951. 

To seek to “stabilize” that rate of debt 
increase for one segment of our total econ- 


omy, or freeze prices or roll prices back to 
levels which would increase that disparity 
cannot benefit America, 


Address of Hon. Wayne N. Aspinall 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BYRON G. ROGERS 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 3, 1951 


Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recor, I include the fol- 
lowing address of my colleague from Col- 
orado [Mr. ASPINALL]: 


My friends of Colorado’s Fourth District, 
the first proposition in the immortal Vir- 
ginia Declaration of Rights asserts that “all 
men * + + have certain rights, of which 
* » they cannot by any compact de- 
prive or divest their posterity.” This ring- 
ing declaration preceded our Bill of Rights, 
and makes plain that the unalienable rights 
documented elsewhere are not ours alone to 
do-with as we will. 

With this ringing declaration of history, 
I depart somewhat from the subjects I have 
covered in previous radio talks, current is- 
sues like China, inflation, and such, to some 
exploration into the vital matter of freedom, 
Each subject which is discussed in these 
talks has some bearing upon the future of 
this Nation, and may have some important 
impact upon today’s or tomorrow’s freedom, 
It seems wise and pertinent, then, to trace 
some of the great history of our freedom, 
the present status of our rights and possible 
modifications which might occur. Some 
might think it odd to discuss freedom, for 
supposedly it has been won of patriots’ blood 
and guaranteed inviolate by the Constitu- 
tion. All too many think of our heritage of 
freedom as something which, having been 
won at great cost, it is now incapable of be- 
ing lost to us. Unfortunately, freedom is 
not so absolute nor self-perpetuating. Some 
aspect of freedom is under constant danger 
always, and in this crucial time all freedom 
is endangered by the world-wide subversion 
of godless communism and fascism. To me, 
then, it seems mandatory to examine our 
freedoms and see if perhaps the moves we 
are making against our foe in the cold war 
and his minions in Korea, are trespassing 
upon our historic freedoms. Eternal vigi- 
lance is still the price basic to perpetuating 
freedom, and I humbly suggest that we 
might well do some vigilant checking in this 
day. 

Last week, six justices of our highest 
Court, the Supreme Court of our Nation, held 
that the inviolate freedom of speech of the 
first amendment did not extend to certain 
men, the leaders of the American Commu- 
nist Party. They held that the Communists 
by organizing “to teach and advocate the 
overthrow of the Government of the United 
States by force and violence created a ‘clear 
and present danger’ of an attempt to over- 
throw the Government by force and vio- 
lence.” There was no citation of acts of 
force, no record of violence, and the present 
danger was held to exist through teaching 
and advocacy alone. Never before in the 
United States has such a restriction been 
placed on the right to hold opinions and to 
express them. 

What is important in this decision is not 
the fate of the Communist leaders, for few 
indeed can have much use for these men 
or their godless doctrine of hate, discord, 
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and dissension. What is important is what 
now has been done internally to our historic 
liberty. How far have we come from the 
first article of the Bill of Rights which con- 
tains the guaranty that “Congress shall make 
no law abridging the freedom of speech.” 
How far have we traveled from Jefferson (the 
author of the Declaration of Independence) 
who said in his inaugural address “if there 
be any among us who wish to dissolve this 
Union, or to change its republican form, 
let them stand undisturbed, as monuments 
to the safety with which error of opinion 
may be tolerated where reason is left free 
to combat it.“ Under that immortal postu- 
late this Nation has grown from a weak and 
struggling infant in the wilderness into the 
greatest country on the face of the globe. 

How does this doctrine that we must limit 
freedom to preserve it fit with another great 
mandate from Jefferson’s inaugural address 
given in a time when this Nation writhed 
under the first such manifestation that 
democracy was too weak to withstand criti- 
cism, the Alien and Sedition Acts of 1798. 
Viewing the folly of spoken criticism and 
action with which men of courage who criti- 
cized the Federalists were cast into prison 
and denied the exercise of absolute liberties, 
Jefferson rose in that dark hour to the full- 
ness of his faith in freedom and spoke for 
a nation which had founded itself on faith 
rather than fear—a faith that ultimate deci- 
sion could be made by the people and not 
alone by the mighty. And so he said, on 
March 4, 1801, “I know indeed that some 
honest men fear that a republican govern- 
ment cannot be strong; that this Govern- 
ment is not strong enough. * * * I be- 
lieve this, on the contrary, the strongest 
government on earth. I believe it the only 
one, where every man, at the call of the 
law, would fly to the standard of the law, 
and would meet invasions of their public 
order as his own personal concern. Some- 
times it is said that man cannot be trusted 
with the government of himself. Can he 
then be trusted with the government of 
others? Or have we found angels, in the 
form of kings, to govern him? Let history 
answer this question.” 

Thus, Jefferson put himself absolutely on 
the side of the rule of the majority. But 
a majority rule, which tempered by faith, 
would be reasonable so that the minority 
might possess their equal rights, the denial 
of which would be oppression. Freedom only 
for those with whom you agree or those who 
go along with the organization in power, 
would be a hollow mockery and Jefferson, 
facing a great tyranny with an infant state, 
would have no part of such a spineless doc- 
trine. His faith in the inherent wisdom and 
Justice of the people has been more than 
justified by the passage of time and tide. 
Who among us, recall the weak and faithless 
who were responsible for the Alien and Sedi- 
tion Acts which had for their honest purpose 
the desire to raise the Government above 
criticism? 

During this last week a great celebration 
honored the one hundred and seventy-fifth 
anniversary of the adoption of the Virginia 
Declaration of Rights, but no such com- 
memoration was earned by the Alien and 
Sedition Acts which had as their sincere pur- 
pose the opposing of thinking repugnant to 
the wishes of those sponsoring such legis- 
lation. History has recorded the answer, and 
freedom has lived on. 

It seems clear then, that we on this day 
cannot diminish the freedom of our pos- 
tority, unless through shame and cowardice, 
we choose to bind them into slavery. If only 
the weak, by their own timidity, lost their 
freedom, they would deserve their chains. 
But is there a punishment adequate for 
those who would enslave posterity? Can 
we be any less dedicated to the sacred ideals 
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of our Revolution than Jefferson and at the 
same time expect this Republic to survive? 

I am sure that some of you are beginning 
to question just what I am saying; some are 
beginning to wonder just who I am d:-fend- 
ing. This is part and parcel of what I mean 
when I say we might do some vigilant check- 
ing into freedom. Are we really free any 
more to express ourselves, or is it necessary to 
bend our statements to fit the current on- 
slaught against the minions of Russia? 
What is the thinking which moves our one 
and only and most able lady Senator to re- 
insert her declaration of conscience into the 
Recorp? Is it to enhance her position with- 
in the Senate or to state what is for her a 
heartfelt need? If one understands fully 
the treatment she has received as a con- 
sequence of the original statement, then he 
must also be aware that only an inspiring 
message from the heart would bid her travel 
this lonely road. It is much more popular 
to go along with the current lambasting of 
anything remotely resembling communism 
or adhering to its doctrines, and which is far 
more likely to give one a big play in the 
news, a big place in the operation of things. 
Few seem to have courage to stand up and 
be counted with Jefferson and the historic 
doctrine that freedom embraces the right 
to argue against freedom or against the cur- 
rent popular trend, and to defend the truth 
that freedom includes the right to work for 
the very overthrow of that freedom. 

We need no self-appointed apostle riding 
the anti-Communist feeling to glory to tell 
us that such is the purpose of the Commu- 
nists. We all are aware that if the Commu- 
nists reach power, by hook or by crook, free- 
dom will be the first thing to die. We need 
to be aware of more than this, however, much 
more. We need to understand that if we 
go whole hog against this segment of un- 
popular opinion, it will be much easier to- 
morrow for this to extend to other less dan- 
gerous but just as unpopular beliefs. We 
have, in the name of justice and freedom, 
taken up arms against communism. But 
freedom stands in no small danger from the 
revulsion brought avout by these hateful 
men and their evil program. Many other 
things, other ideas are coming under the 
baleful eye of the anti-Communists, and 
freedom is looking just a little sick. We 
have the paradox that a vote for freedom car- 
ries with it the label of conspiracy against 
the state; the paradox that those who seek 
to defend freedom as a thing guaranteed to 
all, however evil their belief, are branded 
with the unbleachable stigma—Communist, 
fellow traveler, dupe. I suggest to you, that 
you not be so misled in your battle against 
evil as to succumb yourself to evil. 

No decent Americans hold any brief for 
the convicted heads of the Communist Party, 
yet we cannot allow our natural hatred 
against the purposes of these men to sway 
us from the issue of our own freedoms— 
freedom of speech in this case. If men like 
these should be indicted as saboteurs or un- 
registered foreign agents or if such men have 
engaged in treason or in seditious conspiracy, 
let them be so tried for a specific crime, con- 
victed, and imprisoned. This is within the 
prerogative of the law and does not abridge 
any guaranteed freedom. 

The decision was not unanimous, and only 
time will tell whether the majority or mi- 
nority opinion will prevail in the history 
which follows. It seems wise to note a part 
of the minority opinion. Justice Black called 
the Smith Act (under which they were con- 
victed) “a virulent form of prior censorship 
of speech and press,” and went on to say that 
“public opinion being what it now is, few 
will protest the conviction of these Com- 
munist petitioners. There is hope, however, 
that in calmer times, when present pressures, 
passions, and fears subside, this or some later 
court will restore the first amendment lib- 
erties to the high preferred place where they 


belong in a free society.” Justice Douglas 
(and this will add to the accusations that 
he is somehow soft on communism) added: 
“Never until today has anyone seriously 
thought that the ancient law of conspiracy 
could constitutionally be used to turn speech 
into seditious conduct. Full and free dis- 
cussion has been the first article of our faith. 
It has been the safeguard of every religious, 
political, philosophical, economic, and racial 
group amongst us.” 

No; we shall not weep for the 11 men or 
their confederates, after watching their 
spectacle in Judge Medina’s court, or noting 
the slavery for which they stand. What we 
might well weep for is the breaching of the 
dike, the scaling of the long-standing wall 
which heretofore has guaranteed the right of 
freedom of speech. We cannot have our 
cake and eat it too. We cannot have free- 
dom for those who agree and prison for 
those who do not agree. Freedom is only 
as large as its total area and c.nnot be in- 
creased by cutting off an edge here and there. 

Actually, as we all know, the Communists 
in America are dangerous only to the extent 
that they are backed by the power c° Russia. 
Standing without the backing of world com- 
munism, they would be alone and lonely in 
this great land and would in fact be laughed 
into the sea. The blessings of America too 
much exceed the poverty of Russia. If then 
they are dangerous only as an appendage of 
a foreign power, let us try them on that 
ground that tiey are agents of a foreign 
power which does, in fact, seek to overthrow 
and which has the physical means necessary 
to overthrow this Government. This ambi- 
tion and relationship by Communists within 
our land, beyond all doubt, is treason and 
considering them in such light would enable 
us to leave unabated, unabridged, the his- 
toric freedoms of Jefferson and his contem- 
poraries of yesterday and today. 

Your Congressman has no intention of 
pointing out any pathway for anyone to 
follow. That determination is yours by con- 
stitutional right and by the same consti- 
tutional obligation. I have no fear that if 
you take your own counsel that you will 
avoid the pitfalls prepared and sponsored by 
the men of little faith who seek to capital- 
ize for their own glory upon the natural 
hatred of those who would sell America short. 
These men would have you follow them 
blindly as they bare their chests in a gory 
assault on your freedom under the guise of 
tramping out an equal freedom of some other 
hated party. Even Jesus found need to say 
“Oh ye men of little faith, does not your 
God care for his own?” 

As for me, I shall stand with Jefferson. 
This Republic will survive because it is 
stronger than those who thoughtlessly would 
destroy freedom in the name of freedom, or 
those who, misusing their own freedom, 
would smear and slander citizens with whom 
they disagree and who may stand in the 
way of their selfish ambitions. Our people 
made America, just as America was made 
for our people, and both, in time, through 
trial and error, through light and darkness, 
will reach a greener pasture in their search 
for the intelligent use of their freedoms than 
can now be envisioned. 


Defense Production Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 
HON. M. G. BURNSIDE 
OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 3, 1951 


Mr. BURNSIDE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
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orb, I insert a letter from Mr. William 
Green, president of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, on a matter which is 
of vital interest to our country: 


AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR, 
Washington, D. C., June 27, 1951. 
Hon. M. G. Burnsine, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Mr. BURNSIDE: The report of the 
Banking and Currency Committees in the 
House cf Representatives and the Senate 
on a new Defense Production Act is tre- 
mendously disappointing to the working 
men and women of the country. These com- 
mittees failed to meet the increasing danger 
of inflation which has already reached a 
serious point. 

Certainly, we must not permit ourselves 
to be lulled into a complacent business-as- 
usual inactivity by the current—but only 
temporary—halt in the inflationary trend. 
The defense program is only now beginning 
to make itself felt throughout the economy; 
it will have a much greater impact during 
the months ahead. 

The question is: Will Congress meet this 
issue by enacting a Defense Production Act 
which will provide for control of the factors 
and forces which create inflation with its 
powerful and destructive effects? What will 
nappen to our Nation if inflation reaches 
the point where it is beyond governmental 
control? If inflation reaches that stage, 
our country will be at a great disadvantage in 
the war in Korea or in a war with Russia. 

There is much talk these days about a 
“truce” on the battlefield in Korea. Let me 
take this opportunity of reminding you and 
your colleagues that there can be no truce 
in the battle against the forces of inflation. 
In this battle, Soviet Russia stands on the 
sidelines but she will be the real victor un- 
less the Congress is willing to pass a truly 
effective Defense Production Act. 

We must face this challenge and deal with 
these facts. Congress alone possesses the 
power to do so. Therefore, the call of the 
moment is to pass a Defense Production Act 
which will include effective price control, 
rent control, regulation of credit, and other 
provisions designed to control and prevent 
inflation. 

In our opinion, the bill reported by the 
House Banking and Currency Committee is 
extremely inadequate. We are much dis- 
turbed by the committee action because we 
feel it has made the fight against inflation 
extremely difficult, if not impossible. In 
particular, I want to call your attention to 
the following ways in which the committee 
bill needs to be strengthened: 

1. Prohibition of price roll-backs: The can- 
cellation of the beef price roll-back is com- 
pletely unjustified in view of the fact that 
even after the October 1 roll-back, beef prices 
will still be at 125 percent of the parity level. 

2. Subsidy program: Since purchases of 
food form the largest single item in the 
average family’s budget, we are very much 
concerned that the committee has taken no 
action which would stabilize food prices. 
Only about one-third of food purchases are 
now under any sort of price-control regu- 
lation. The American Federation of Labor 
urges that the President be given authority 
to embark upon a program of food subsidies 
to be applied only to prevent necessary price 
increases on farm products which are below 
100 percent of parity from being reflected in 
increased prices at the grocery store. 

3. Wage stabilization: The House Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor has pro- 
posed an amendment which would completely 
abandon the tripartite system of wage sta- 
bilization and prevent the Wage Stabiliza- 
tion Board from handling any labor disputes. 
This amendment would make it impossible 
to operate any program of wage stabilization. 
The present board with equal representation 
from labor, management, and the public has 
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worked effectively and commands the support 
of all; there is no need to make any change. 

4. Effective enforcement of price control: 
We urge enactment of the President’s pro- 
posals for strengthening the enforcement of 
price control. What is the use of price-con- 
trol regulations unless they can be effec- 
tively enforced? We believe that granting 
authority to the President for the issuing 
of licenses in particular industries where 
enforcement is difficult is a well-considered 
proposal. Necessary safeguards are in- 
cluded to prevent any possible abuse of this 
authority. 

5. Rent control: While the committee's 
recommendations would strengthen the ex- 
isting rent-control program in some respects, 
we believe that the blanket 20-percent in- 
crease contained in the bill is entirely un- 
warranted. We support the President’s 
original proposal on rent control which 
would permit increases in rents where there 
have been genuine increases in landlord’s 
costs. 

We believe that only with these sugges- 
tions can an effective anti-inflation program 
be possible. 

Let me point out that organized labor is 
voluntarily accepting the restraints placed 
upon it by the wage-stabilization regulations. 
However, the future of wage stabilization is 
closely tied to the future of the entire anti- 
inflation program. If Congress does not 
strengthen the basic anti-inflation weapon, 
the Defense Production Act, Congress will, 
in effect, be saying that the burden of the 
defense program must fall heaviest on the 
Nation’s workers. 

On behalf of the 8,000,000 members of the 
American Federation of Labor, I urge you and 
your colleagues to reject this approach and 
vote instead for strengthening the Defense 
Production Act and thus for a genuinely 
effective anti-inflation program under the 
principle of “equality of sacrifice.” 

Sincerely yours, 
WILLIAM GREEN, 

President, American Federation of Labor. 


Have We Forgotten Our American Prin- 
ciples of 1776?—the American Decla- 
ration of Independence Proclaims the 
Right of the Enslaved People of Bul- 
garia To Revolt Against Their Oppres- 
sors 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES J. KERSTEN 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 3, 1951 


Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, on March 16, 1950, Secretary 
of State Acheson said: 


However much we may sympathize with 
the Soviet citizens who for reasons bedded 
deep in history are obliged to live under 
it, we are not attempting to change the gov- 
ee or social structure of the Soviet 

nion. 


On July 4, 1776, the founders of our 
Government, Thomas Jefferson, John 
Hancock, Samuel Adams, Benjamin 
Franklin, Charles Carroll of Carrollton, 
and 51 others said: 


That whenever any form of government 
becomes destructive of these ends (life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness), it is 


the right of the people to alter or to abolish 
it, and to institute new government, laying 
its foundation on such principles and or- 
ganizing its powers in such form as to them 
shall seem most likely to effect their safety 
and happiness. 


In November of 1945, speaking at Mad- 
ison Square Garden, New York, at a 
gathering honoring the Red Dean of 
Canterbury, Acheson agreed that Soviet 
Russia should have friendly states 
around its borders. On that occasion he 
agreed to the Soviet's slave state system. 

In this hour of crisis when nearly half 
the people of the world are slaves of 
tyranny whose advice should we follow, 
Acheson’s or the founding fathers? 

On June 7, I introduced a resolution, 
House Concurrent Resolution 121, to as- 
sist in the liberation of the people of 
Bulgaria the text of which is as follows: 


Whereas the American people have long 
accepted the basic principles set forth in the 
American Declaration of Independence of 
1776 in the following words: “That all men 
are created equal, that they are endowed by 
their Creator with certain unalienable 
rights, that among these are life, liberty and 
the pursuit of happiness. That to secure 
these rights, governments are instituted 
among men, deriving their just powers from 
the consent of the governed. That when- 
ever any form of government becomes de- 
structive of these ends, it is the right of 
the people to alter or to abolish it, and to 
institute new government, laying its foun- 
dation on such principles and organizing 
its powers in such form, as to them shall 
seem most likely to effect their safety and 
hapriness.”; and 

Whereas the American people believe these 
principles are universal and apply to all men, 
everywhere, at all times and under all forms 
of government; and 

"Vhereas these principles flow from cer- 
tain essential truths, among which are— 

That the Creator is the author of every 
human being and the source of his rights and 
that neither the state nor any other human 
agency has jurisdiction to exploit any human 
being or violate his rights; 

That the State is a servant to mankind 
and not its master and may not pervert its 
administrative or police powers so as to 
make of them weapons to violate human 
rights or to terrorize the people; 

That there is a brotherhood of all men 
but only under the Fatherhood of God; and 
Whereas communism wears a humanitarian 
cloak and poses as the messiah of social jus- 
tice but in reality has given rise to the 
most reactionary regime of our time based 
on barbarism and slavery as a result of its 
immoral doctrine founded in malice setting 
man against man, class against class, and all 
men against God; and 

Whereas communism thrusts itself beyond 
civil government and political philosophy, 
claiming the whole man, denying all spir- 
itual values, denying his inalienable rights, 
and seeking to transform all human beings 
created by God in His Image into soulless 
biological units, fitted into a military and 
economic machine designed for a world revo- 
lution; and 

Whereas the Communist regime in the 
Soviet Union wrongfully seized and occupied 
Bulgaria in September 1944 by declaring 
war on Bulgaria, marching in their troops, 
and installing into power a Communist-con- 
trolled clique which enterd into a Com- 
munist-dictated armistice with the Com- 
munist regime in Russia; and 

Whereas the Communist regime in the 
Soviet Union further destroyed all possibility 
for the freedom and independence of Bul- 
garia and subjected the country to the com- 
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plete control of the Communist regime in 
the Soviet Union by intimidating and terror- 
izing all political parties opposing the Com- 
munists, particularly the Agrarians and So- 
cial Democrats; by beatings, murders, false 
arrests, and imprisonment of thousands of 
Bulgarian leaders, including the arrest of 
G. M. Dimitrov and the hanging of Nikola 
Petkov, leaders of the Agrarian Party; by un- 
dermining by deceit and coercion the father- 
land front and transforming it into a Com- 
munist tool; by seizing control of the news- 
papers and labor unions; by imposing trade 
agreements with the Soviet Union; by impos- 
ing their tyranny by intimidation, coercion, 
and terrorism in fraudulent elections; 4 

Whereas this terrorizing subjugation of 
the people of Bulgaria has been expressed in 
the words of United States Supreme Court 
Justice in the recent case of American Com- 
munication Association v. Douds (339 U. S. 
at p. 429): “The international police state 
has crept over Eastern Europe by deception, 
coercion, coup d'état, terrorism, and assas- 
sination”; and 

Whereas communism has taken the lives 
of untold numbers of human beings in Bul- 
garia and has employed unspeakable brutali- 
ties to enslave the population— 

By robbing peasants of their farms and 
transforming them into landless agricultural 
robots and by destroying the small towns and 
villages and re-creating small agricultural 
villages to house these landless peasants and 
transplanted city residents. 

By chaining workers to their factories and 
transforming them into homeless industrial 
robots. 

By depriving all people of freedom of crea- 
tive work and thought and transforming 
them into servile slaves of the state. 

By submitting all classes to the subhuman 
conditions of mass imprisonment and forced- 
labor camps. 

By uprooting and dispersal of whole popu- 
lations. 

By practicing genocide upon the Bulgarian 
people in order to destroy the Bulgarian tra- 
dition and culture and nationality; and 

Whereas communism is in the process of 
destroying the institution of the family in 
Bulgaria by inordinate control of the chil- 
dren and their forced indoctrination in com- 
munism, by setting members of the same 
family against one another through fear and 
terror; and 

Whereas communism is in the process of 
destroying religion in Bulgaria by fostering 
atheism, by ridiculing and persecuting the 
sincere religious expression of the people, by 
perverting religious instincts in the hearts 
of the young, by murdering the representa- 
tives of religion, by destruction of places of 
worship and the abolition of religious insti- 
tutions, by tolerating only religious services 
subservient to the state, and by deifying the 
leader of the Red regime; and 

Whereas communism is destroying the sub- 
stance of Bulgaria by ravaging the farmlands, 
by stripping the country of its resources, by 
transforming the Bulgarian army into a tool 
of communism, and by the making of Bul- 
garia into an arsenal for further Communist 
aggression; and 

Whereas communism by making false and 
appealing promises, in an atmosphere of 
ideological black-out in Bulgaria, perverts the 
patriotic fervor of a certain number of young 
idealists, who have a genuine desire to serve 
their people, and exploits it for an antihu- 
man conspiracy; and 

Whereas communism in order to extend 
still further its tyranny concentrates its ef- 
forts on promoting artificial hostile feelings 
between the friendly and peace-loving Bul- 
garian people and the people of the United 
States and of other free nations whose basic 
aspirations as human beings are identical, 
and who have no real conflicting interests; 
and 
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Whereas agreements made by any one or 
more of the free nations with the Moscow 
Communist regime that now enslaves the 
people of Bulgaria or with the Bulgarian pup- 
pet regime materially and morally strength- 
ens the tyranny in its power, weakens the re- 
sistance of the Bulgarian people to Commu- 
nist tyranny and dims their hopes for lib- 
eration; such agreements being used. by the 
Communist regime only to its advantage for 
the purpose of accumulating greater 
strength, and to the disadvantage of every 
other country seeking honorably to com- 
pose differences with it, it being one of 
the prime techniques of communism to dis- 
regard the truth and honor and the obli- 
gation of agreements whenever opportune; 
and 


Whereas, in contrast to the treacherous 
fifth columns that operate in the free coun- 
tries of the world to enslave them to inter- 
national communism, there exists in Bul- 
garia a potential force for freedom com- 
posed of the great majority of the people 
who yearn for liberty, which force, if acti- 
vated by the encouragement and positive 
aid of free peoples of the world, will enable 
them to survive under the Communist 
tyranny and prepare the way for their 
eventual liberation and thus help place 
mankind on the path to peace; and 

Whereas past tragic mistakes in the pol- 
icies of certain of the free nations, including 
that of the United States, toward Bulgaria, 
based on the assumption that collaboration 
with the Communists was possible, and a 
failure to fully understand the true nature, 
extent, and the enormity of communism’s ag- 
gressive designs, have substantially contrib- 
uted toward strengthening the Communist 
regime in Bulgaria and placing the Com- 
munist conspiracy in a position where it 
now is a clear and present danger to world 
peace and the free of mankind 
compelling the United States and other free 
nations again to undertake a vast program 
of rearmament; and 

Whereas, while we rearm with reluctance 
and would prefer to devote our energies to 
peace, we are determined to defend our free- 
dom; and 

Whereas rearmament alone coupled with 
an attempt to compose differences with the 
Communist regime by treaties and agree- 
ments leaving undisturbed said regime and 
its present enormous conquests of aggres- 
sion will, over a period of years, place a 
crushing burden of armaments upon the free 
world that eventually could well, of itself, 
destroy freedom; and such agreements and 
treaties would tend to stabilize said regime 
im its conquests and give a benediction to a 
way of life that has declared war on all hu- 
man nature under its control; and 

Whereas the world cannot long continue 
to exist half slave and half free: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That the Congress 
of the United States hereby reaffirms the 
historic friendship of the American people 
with the Bulgarian people between whom 
there are innumerable ties of kinship and 
concerning whose mutual aspirations for de- 
mocracy, liberty, and justice there has al- 
ways been an alliance; that the American 
motives for these aspirations and this alli- 
ance lie deep because the United States of 
America was founded and has been built 
largely by the oppressed peoples from all 
countries. 

Sec.2. (a) The Congress of the United 
States hereby expresses the firm conviction 
of the American people that the people of 
Bulgaria have the right of self-determina- 
tion to be governed by their own consent 
based on the free expression of popular will 
in a free election; and that no nation can 
be deprived of territory by force or threat of 


force and that no nation can keep territory 
by force. 

(b) It is further expressed to be the firm 
conviction of the American people that the 
people of Bulgaria have the right to the 
basic freedoms for which they have long 
struggled and for which in World War II 
they together with other people, shed their 
blood, among which freedoms are— 

(1) The right of peasants to their own 
land, to work it as they see fit, and to dis- 
pose of the fruits of their labor as they 
see fit; ' 

(2) The right of the workers to select 
freely the type and place of their employ- 
ment and to obtain equitable wages and 
decent working hours and conditions 
through the organization of their own truly 
independent trade-unions; 

(3) The right of intellectuals to freedom 
of scientific and artistic creation, to freedom 
of cultural intercourse with the whole world, 
and to the establishment of educational, 
scientific, and cultural institutions inde- 
pendent of state control; 

(4) The right of political prisoners of all 
classes to immediate liberation and aid in 
rehabilitation; 

(5) The freedom of religion, of speech, of 
thought, and of the press; 

(6) The right of the people peaceably to 
assemble, to be secure in their persons, 
houses, papers, and effects against unreason- 
able searches and seizures; 

(1) The right of the people to life, liberty, 
and private ownership of property; and the 
right of an accused to a speedy and public 
trial in accordance with principles of law 
and justice; 

(8) The freedom of movement within the 
country and of travel abroad and upon the 
high seas, together with the freedom to en- 
gage in commerce and pursuits of private 
enterprise and in all peaceful activities; 

(9) The freedom of families from the 
Communist way of life and from undue 
state interference and control, and of par- 
ents in the education of their own children; 
and 

(10) The freedom of the armed forces to 
defend the legitimate interests of the Bul- 
garian people, the right and obligation of 
the armed forces to protect the people from 
the Communist tyranny, and the freedom of 
the armed forces from being used by the 
Communist tyranny as an aggressive force 
both against its own people and against 
peaceful nations. 

Sec. 3. To give meaning to their historic 
friendship for the Bulgarian peoples, the 
Congress of the United States hereby ex- 
presses the strong hope of the American 
people for the early liberation of the Bul- 

people from their Communist en- 
slavement. To assist in bringing about that 
liberation at the earliest possible date, the 
President of the United States is hereby re- 
quested— 

(1) To formulate a new and stronger for- 
eign policy which, among other things, recog- 
nizes the essentially evil nature of the inter- 
national Communist regime, bent on the 
destruction of the United States and of the 
free world and distinguishes between this 
regime and the people enslaved by it; 

(2) To direct our representatives in the 
United Nations; 

(a) To demand that the United Nations 
charge the Communist regime of Russia with 
aggression in Bulgaria in violation of the 
basic charter and principles of the United 
Nations, for robbing Bulgaria of its freedom 
and independence, and in violation of its 
international agreements and of interna- 
tional law and justice. 

(b) To demand the withdrawal from Bul- 
garia of Soviet secret police, military and 
civilian officials, and other open and secret 
agents of Soviet imperialist domination who 
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are there as a result of Communist aggres- 
sion and whose continued presence consti- 
tutes a breach of peace, and threatens fur- 
ther breaches of international peace and 
security; 

(c) To demand that free elections be held 
in Bulgaria under police supervision of the 
United Nations after a preparatory period 
necessary to eliminate the effects of the 
Communist terror, in order to reestablish 
peace and justice in Bulgaria and better se- 
cure international peace and security. 

(8) To explore methods whereby Amer- 
ican people through their Government, and 
by private means with Government assist- 
ance and otherwise, may offer aid and moral 
support to active fighters now struggling 
for the liberation of the people of Bulgaria 
and other Communist-dominated countries. 


A Great Ship: Is It Navy, Merchant 
Marine, or Both? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN J. ALLEN, JR. 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 3, 1951 


Mr. ALLEN of California. Mr. 
Speaker, on June 23, 1951, in company 
with many other Members of Congress, 
with representatives of the administra- 
tion, with men of the maritime industry, 
and with many of its friends I saw the 
steamship United States become water- 
borne for the first time and saw it chris- 
tened at Newport News in Virginia. 

It is a great ship for routine passenger 
service or for the transportation of 
troops. How fast it will travel is still 
to be learned. In some respects it has 
the lines of a cruiser. It may be the 
fastest passenger ship afloat. I hope so. 
Speed at sea contributes as much to 
the safety of troops in enemy-infested 
waters as does any other factor. At long 
last we are improving the sea transporta- 
tion and the chances of safe return for 
the troops of future foreign wars. The 
merchant-marine industry and the mar- 
itime administration are to be compli- 
mented on a great accomplishment. 

The remarks of Vice Adm. E. L. Coch- 
rane, Chairman of the Federal Mari- 
time Board and Federal Maritime Ad- 
ministrator, at the christening of the 
ship were particularly appropriate. 
They were as follows: 

REMARKS By VICE ADM. E. L. COCHRANE, CHAM- 
MAN, FEDERAL MARITIME BOARD, AND MARI- 
TIME ADMINISTRATOR, MARITIME ADMINIS- 
TRATION, DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, AT THE 
CHRISTENING OF THE STEAMSHIP “UNITED 
STATES” AT THE NEWPORT NEWS SHIPBUILDING 
& Drypock Co., NEWPORT NEWS, VA., JUNE 
23, 1951 
Senator Connally, General Franklin, Mr. 

Woodward, ladies and gentlemen, it is an 

honor and a privilege to be present today 

for this day marks the first public appear- 
ance of a great ship. In a few moments at 
the gracious hands of her sponsor, she will 
formally receive her name—the proudest 
name in history, the steamship United 

States, 

We in this Nation are accustomed to great- 
ness—nevertheless, we should be proud of 
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the fact that American ship designers, Amer- 
ican shipbuilders and American marine en- 
gineers haye surpassed all their previous 
efforts in the construction of this superb 
vessel. 

She will sail in company with the steam- 
ship America, which, when she was launched 
in this yard 12 years ago, was the largest 
ever built in this country. With the Amer- 
ica, the United States will sail as a team 
competing with the best of the big liners 
under foreign flags. For the first time in 
many decades we are playing again in the 
major league of the North Atlantic. 

To accomplish this desirable goal was not, 
however, the only reason this ship is being 
built. With a potential troop-carrying ca- 
pacity almost twice that of the America, the 
United States presents a formidable addi- 
tion to this Nation’s sea power. The term 
“luxury” as it has been used in years gone 
by does not apply to her. She will be 
equipped becomingly in the joint venture 
which she represents and in the mode of 
the times with dignity, good taste and re- 
straint as becomes the United States, refer- 
ring to the Nation as well as the ship. 

Some people are wondering why we are 
not completing this vessel as a troop ship. 
That is a very natural question. The deci- 
sion is, however, a military one which must 
be based on military factors. For the pres- 
ent we are keeping to our original program 
of getting this vessel into the commercial 
service by next summer, but she will always 
be ready at hand like a pioneer’s flintlock 
over the fireplace ready for immediate use 
in an emergency. She will be ready to 
earry troops in limited numbers—at once— 
her conversion to full troopship capacity to 
be carried on progressively at sea and be- 
tween voyages. 

There has been criticism of the terms of 
the contracts under which this ship is being 
built. To determine the justification of this 
criticism a careful resurvey is being made. 
There is no question that she has military, 
or as I prefer to call it, naval value, and 
is entitled to financial assistance on that 
basis. There is no question that features 
beyond the need of commercial operation 
have been incorporated in her design. These 
are properly items of Government expense. 
The questions are only of the values of these 
factors. 

The United States is clearly a joint ven- 
ture of Government and industry, resulting 
in the presence of an outstanding vessel on 
an essential trade route at sea and ready to 
serve the Nation in any emergency. 


Up She Goes and Where She Ends, 
Nobody Knows 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 3, 1951 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, Senator 
Harry Byrv’s Committee on Federal 
Employment reveals that Uncle Sam has 
added 224,440 new Federal civilian em- 
ployees in -the last 4 months. This 
breaks down to 1,870 per day. Full-time 
and part-time chauffeurs in Federal em- 
ploy now number 25,860. Federal agen- 
cies like OPS are expanding mightily 
and committing themselves to leases of 
expensive buildings for 5-year terms. 

It takes courage to cut down on these 
expenditures. There is always the 


temptation to adopt the misleading be- 
liefs of the free spenders who urge that 
large Government expenditures are in 
themselves essential to the welfare of 
our people and the economic progress of 
the Nation. The fact is that somebody 
must always pay for everything. We 
never seek to anticipate the future on 
the program now in operation. Tax 
burdens are contantly rising and Gov- 
ernment spending is still keeping far out 
ahead. 

If Mr. Truman and his advisers are 
honest with themselves, they recognize 
that deficit spending is the basis for all 
inflation. This is the time to postpone 
or give up all projects we can do with- 
out. When the President gets around to 
this viewpoint we shall be in a better 
position to carry out our domestic and 
international responsibilities. Do not 
appropriate first and tax later. Tax first 
and appropriate what we can afford to 
spend, 


Have We Forgotten Our American Prin- 
ciples of 1776?—the American Decla- 
ration of Independence Proclaims the 
Right of the Enslaved Peoples of the 
Soviet Union To Revolt Against Their 
Oppressors 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES J. KERSTEN 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 3, 1951 


Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, on March 16, 1950, Secretary of 
State Acheson said: 


However muċh we may sympathize with 
the Soviet citizens who for reasons bedded 
deep in history are obliged to live under it, 
we are not attempting to change the gov- 
ernmental or social structure of the Soviet 
Union. 


On July 4, 1776, the founders of our 
Government, Thomas Jefferson, John 
Hancock, Samuel Adams, Benjamin 
Franklin, Charles Carroll of Carrollton, 
and 51 others said: 

That whenever any form of government 
becomes destructive of these ends (life, lib- 
erty, and the pursuit of happiness), it is the 
right of the people to alter or to abolish it, 
and to institute new government, laying its 
foundation on such principles and organ- 
izing its powers in such form as to them 
shall seem most likely to effect their safety 
and happiness. 


In November of 1945, speaking at 
Madison Square Garden, New York City, 
at a gathering honoring the Red Dean of 
Canterbury, Acheson agreed that Soviet 
Russia should have friendly states 
around its borders. On that occasion 
he agreed to the Soviets slave-state 
system. 

In this hour of crisis when nearly half 
the people of the world are slaves of 
tyranny whose advice should we follow, 
Acheson’s or the founding fathers? 

On April 3, I introduced a resolution, 
House Concurrent Resolution 89, to as- 
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sist in the liberation of the peoples of the 
Soviet Union, the text of which is as fol- 
lows: 

House Concurrent Resolution 89 

Whereas the. American people have long 
accepted the basic principles set forth in 
the American Declaration of Independence 
of 1776 in the following words: “That all 
men are created equal, that they are en- 
dowed by their Creator with certain un- 
alienable rights, that among these are life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. That 
to secure these rights, governments are in- 
stituted among men, deriving their just pow- 
ers from the consent of the governed; that 
whenever any form of government becomes 
destructive of these ends, it is the right of 
the people to alter or to abolish it, and to 
institute new government, laying its founda- 
tion on such principles and organizing its 
powers in such form, as to them shall seem 
most likely to effect their safety and happi- 
ness”; and 

Whereas the American people believe these 
principles are universal and apply to all men, 
everywhere, at all times and under all forms 
of government; and 

Whereas these principles flow from certain 
essential truths, among which are— 

That the Creator is the author of every 
human being and the source of his rights 
and that neither the state nor any other 
human agency has jurisdiction to exploit any 
human being or violate his rights; 

That the state is a servant to mankind 
and not its master and may not pervert 
its administrative and police powers so as 
to make of them a weapon to violate human 
rights or to terrorize the people; 

That there is a brotherhood of all men but 
only under the fatherhood of God; and 

Whereas communism wears a humanita- 
rian cloak and poses as the messiah of social 
justice but in reality has given rise to the 
most reactionary regime of our time based 
on barbarism and slavery as a result of its 
immoral doctrine founded in malice setting 
man against man, class against class, and 
all men against God; and 

Whereas communism thrusts itself beyond 
civil government and political philosophy, 
claiming the whole man, denying all spiritual 
values, denying his inalienable rights, and 
seeking to transform all human beings cre- 
ated by God in His image into soulless bio- 
logical units, to be fitted into a military and 
economic machine designed for world revo- 
lution; and 

Whereas communism, although not native 
to Russia, was adopted by a small, ruthless 
Bolshevik minority which by treachery, de- 
ceit, brutal force, and terror subverted and 
destroyed the freedom gained by the Russian 
people and other peoples within the former 
Russian Empire in their democratic revolu- 
tion of February 1917; and 

Whereas communism after coming to 
power in Russia succeeded until recently by 
means of false propaganda, deceit, police- 
state methods, and hermetically sealed fron- 
tiers, in keeping the non-Soviet world largely 
ignorant of the plight of the peoples within 
the Soviet Union and, in turn, keeping the 
peoples within the Soviet Union in ignorance 
of the true nature of conditions existing 
outside its borders and particularly of con- 
ditions in the democratic world; and 

Whereas communism has taken the lives of 
tens of millions of human beings in the 
Soviet Union, including a vast number of 
the members of its own armed forces (other 
than in the late war), and has enslaved the 
peoples— 

By robbing peasants of their farms and 
transforming them into landless agricultural 
robots; 

By chaining workers to their factories and 
transforming them into homeless industrial 
robots; 
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By depriving intellectuals of freedom of 
creative work and thought and transforming 
them into voiceless ideological robots; 

By submitting vast numbers from all 
classes, both men and women; old and young, 
workers (industrial and white collar), peas- 
ants, and intellectuals, to the subhuman 
conditions of concentration camps in un- 
inhabitable areas and transforming them 
into a nameless host of more than 15,000,000 
state slaves. 

By the uprooting and dispersal of minority 
groups; 

By practicing genocide upon national 
groups within the Soviet Union and making 
of the Soviet Union a burial ground of na- 
tions; and 

Whereas communism is in the process of 
destroying the institution of the family in 
the Soviet Union by an enforced collective 
way of life, by inordinate control and in- 
doctrination of the children, and by setting 
members of the same family against one an- 
other through fear and terror; and 

Whereas communism is in the process of 
destroying religion in the Soviet Union by 
fostering atheism, by ridiculing and per- 
secuting the sincere religious expression of 
the people, by perverting religious instincts 
in the hearts of the young, by murdering the 
representatives of religion, by destruction of 
places of worship and the abolition of re- 
ligious institutions, by tolerating only re- 
ligious services subservient to the state, and 
by deifying the leader of the Red regime; 
and 

Whereas communism by force and deceit 
has transformed into a tool of international 
aggression, the Soviet Army, conscripted of 
peace-loving peasants, workers, and intel- 
lectuals whose true anticommunist senti- 
ment has been demonstrated by numerous 
revolts (such as: 1921—the revolt of the 
Baltic Fleet at Kronstadt led by Petrichenko; 
1937—the plan to overthrow the Communist 
regime led by Marshal Tukhachevsky, head 
of all the Soviet armed forces, resulting in 
the “purge” of four of the five Soviet Army 
marshals, 399 generals, and over 30,000 other 
Soviet Army officers; 1943-45—movement in- 
volving an anti-Communist army of libera- 
tion of over 800,000 soldiers led by General 
Viassov), the same army whose patriotic 
spirit was manifested in the victorious march 
from Stalingrad to Berlin in the gallant de- 
fense of their homeland; and 

Whereas communism by making false and 
appealing promises, in an atmosphere of 
ideological black-out in the Soviet Union, 
perverts the patriotic fervor of a certain 
number of young idealists, who have a genu- 
ine desire to serve their people, and exploits 
it for an antihuman conspiracy; and 

Whereas communism in order to extend 
still further its tyranny concentrates its 
efforts on promoting artificial hostile feelings 
between the friendly and peace-loving peo- 
ples within the Soviet Union and the people 
of the United States and of other free 
nations whose basic aspirations as human 
beings are identical, and who have no real 
conflicting interests; and 

Whereas communism not satisfied with 
the exploitation of millions of people in the 
Soviet Union has already forced Marxist- 
Stalinist tyranny on the once free and inde- 
pendent nations of Latvia, Lithuania, 
Estonia, Poland, Rumania, Bulgaria, Hun- 
gary, Albania, Czechoslovakia, and also parts 
of Germany and Austria, and initially on 
Yugoslavia which still follows the Commu- 
nist ideology, and in the words of the United 
States Supreme Court Justice Jackson in 
the recent case of American Communication 
Association v. Douds (339 U. S. at p. 429). 
“The international police state has crept over 
Eastern Europe by deception, coercion, coup 
d'état, and terrorism and assassination.”; 
and communism has conquered China and is 
in the process of attempting to subjugate 


Korea, Tibet, Indochina, and Malaya, and 
seeks eventually to enslave freemen every- 
where; and 

Whereas agreements made by any one or 
more of the free nations with the Commu- 
nist regime that now enslaves the peoples 
within the Soviet Union strengthen ma- 
terially and morally the position of said 
regime, weaken the resistance to Communist 
tyranny, and dim the hopes of the people for 
liberation; such agreements with said regime 
being used by it only to its advantage for 
the purposes of accumulating additional 
strength and to the disadvantage of every 
other country seeking honorably to compose 
differences with it; it being one of the prime 
techniques of communism to disregard truth 
and honor and to ignore agreements when- 
ever opportune; and 

Whereas, in contrast to the treacherous 
fifth columns that operate in the free coun- 
tries of the world to enslave them to inter- 
national communism, there exists in Russia 
a potential force for freedom composed of 
the great majority of the peoples of Russia 
who yearn for liberty, which force, if acti- 
vated by the encouragement and positive aid 
of the free peoples of the world, will enable 
them to liberate themselves and overthrow 
the Communist tyranny and help place man- 
kind on the path of peace instead of plung- 
ing it into the holocaust of a third world 
war; and 

Whereas past tragic mistakes in the 
policies of certain of the free nations, in- 
cluding that of the United States, toward 
the Communist regime in the Soviet Union 
and a failure fully to understand the true 
nature, extent, and the enormity of its 
aggressive designs have substantially con- 
tributed toward placing said Communist 
regime in a position where it now is a clear 
and present danger to world peace and the 
free progress of mankind compelling the 
United States and other free nations again 
to undertake a vast program of armament 
expenditures; and 

Whereas, while we rearm with reluctance 
and would prefer to devote our energies to 
peace, we are determined to defend our free- 
dom; and 

Whereas rearmament alone coupled with 
an attempt to compose differences with the 
Communist regime by treaties and agree- 
ments leaving undisturbed said regime and 
its present enormous conquests of aggres- 
sion will, over a period of years, place a 
crushing burden of armaments upon the 
free world that eventually could well, of 
itself, destroy freedom; and such agreements 
and treaties would tend to stabilize said 
regime in its conquests and give a benedic- 
tion to a way of life that has declared war 
on all human nature under its control; and 

Whereas the world cannot long continue 
to exist half slave and half free: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That the Congress 
of the United States hereby reaffirms the his- 
toric friendship of the American people with 
the Russian people and the other peoples 
within the Soviet Union between whom there 
are innummerable ties of kinship and con- 
cerning whose mutual aspirations for democ- 
racy, liberty, and justice there has always 
been an alliance. That alliance was sym- 
bolized in 1917, when the Russian people and 
other peoples of the Russian Empire had 
freed themselves from the autocracy of the 
czars but before they were enslaved by the 
Bolsheviks, by the words of President Wilson 
in behalf of the American people to the 
peoples of Russia: “Here is a fit partner for 
a league of honor.” 

Sec. 2. The Congress of the United States, 
on behalf of the American people, solemnly 
pledges that the common struggle against 
communism in which this Nation, together 
with other free nations, is now engaged, is 
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not directed against those who have been 
misled by communism through no fault of 
their own but against those who have misled 
them; that those who have unwittingly 
served the small clique in control of the 
Communist regime or in countries captive 
to it should not fear vengeance, provided 
they break off with communism; and that 
the American people recognize the right of 
the peoples of Russia and of the countries 
now held captive by said Communist regime 
to bring to justice their oppressors who are 
leading them into another world war that 
will mean the destruction of many more 
millions of lives and of many cities, homes, 
and the countryside within the Soviet Union. 

Sec.3. (a) The Congress of the United 
States hereby expresses the firm conviction 
of the American people that the peoples 
within the Soviet Union have the right of 
self-determination (including the right of 
any of the nations within the Soviet Union 
to choose its own form of government and 
also the right to form a free federation) 
based on the free expression of popular will, 
namely, that no nation can be deprived of 
territory by force and that no nation can 
keep territory by force, and, by free elec- 
tion, to be governed by their own consent. 

(b) It is further expressed to be the firm 
conviction of the American people that the 
Russian people and the other peoples within 
the Soviet Union have the right to the basic 
freedoms for which they have long struggled 
and for which in World War II they together 
with other people, shed their blood, among 
which freedoms are— 

(1) the right of peasants to their own 
land, to work it as they see fit, and to dis- 
pan of the fruits of their labor as they see 

(2) the right of workers to select freely 
the type and place of their employment, and 
to obtain equitable wages and decent work- 
ing hours and conditions through the or- 
ganization of their own truly independent 
trade-unions; 

(3) the right of intellectuals to freedom 
of scientifc and artistic creation, to freedom 
of cultural intercourse with the whole 
world, and to establishment of educational, 
scientific, and cultural institutions, inde- 
pendent of state control; 

(4) the right of political prisoners of all 
classes to immediate liberation and aid in 
rehabilitation; 

(5) the freedom of religion, of speech, of 
thought, and of the press, and freedom of 
each national group to use its own language; 

(6) the right of the people peaceably to 
assemble, to be secure in their persons, 
houses, papers, and effects, against unrea- 
sonable searches and seizures; 

(7) the right of the people to life, liberty, 
and private ownership of property; the right 
of an accused to a speedy and public trial 
in accordance with principles of law and 
justice; 

(8) the freedom of movement within the 
country and of travel abroad and upon the 
high seas, together with the freedom to en- 
gage in commerce and pursuits of private 
enterprise and in all peaceful activities; 

(9) the freedom of families from the 
Communist way of life and from undue state 
interference and control, and of parents to 
the education of their own children; 

(10) the freedom of the Armed Forces to 
defend the legitimate interests of the Rus- 
sian people and the other peoples within 
the Soviet Union, the right and obligation 
of the Armed Forces to protect the people 
from the Communist tyranny, and the free- 
dom of the Armed Forces from being used 
and augmented by the Communist tyranny 
into an aggressive force both against its own 
people and against peaceful nations. 

Sec. 4. To give meaning to their historic 
friendship for the Russian people and the 
other peoples within the Soviet Union, the 
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Congress of the United States hereby ex- 
presses the strong hope of the American peo- 
ple for an early liberation of the Russian 
people and the other peoples within the 
Soviet Union from their 33-year-long Com- 
munist enslavement. To assist in bringing 
about that liberation at the earliest pos- 
sible date, the President of the United States 
is hereby requested 

(1) to make no further agreement and no 
commitments to the present Soviet regime 
that would tend in any way to maintain, 
stabilize, or further extend its power over 
the enslaved peoples of the Soviet Union; 

(2) to formulate a new and stronger for- 
elgn policy which, among other things, rec- 
ognizes the essentially evil nature of the 
Communist regime bent on the destruction 
of the United States and of the free world 
and distinguish between said regime and the 
Russian people and other peoples of the 
Soviet Union; 

(3) to explore the methods whereby our 
representatives in the United Nations may 
urge that body to assist the Russian people 
and other peoples within the Soviet Union 
to obtain liberation from their present en- 
slavement and exchange for their present 
representation in the United Nations a true 
representation that can work for, rather 
than obstruct and undermine the efforts of 
all peoples of the world, for the first time in 
human history, effectively to lay down a true 
foundation for lasting peace and the undis- 
turbed permanent coexistence of peoples; 

(4) to explore the methods whereby the 
American people through their Government, 
and by private means with Government as- 
sistance and otherwise may offer material 
aid and moral support to active fighters now 
struggling for the liberation of the Russian 
people and other peoples within the Soviet 
Union and people in other Communist- 
dominated countries. 


Heigh-Ho, Come to the Fair (in Triplicate) 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFFORD R. HOPE 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 3, 1951 


Mr. HOPE. Mr. Speaker, a recent edi- 
torial in the Richmond (Va.) News- 
Leader gives us some idea of the sort 
of stuff which is being turned out by the 
great minds down in the Office of Price 
Stabilization: 

HeicH-Ho, COME To THE FAIR (IN TRIPLICATE) 

Time was when Farmer Brown’s boy, a 
member in good standing of a 4-H Club or 
the Future Farmers of America, could raise 
a steer, give it a fine-sounding name like 
Sunrise Serenade Nonpareil, nurse it along, 
groom it, cart it off to the county fair, win 
a blue ribbon, and then watch his prize sold 
to the highest bidder in return for hard cash. 
That’s all there was to it. But those days 
are no more. 

Farmer Brown’s boy and the fellow who 
runs the county fair out his way now have 
to be legal beagles, or pretty near to it, in 
order to get Sunrise Serenade Nonpareil to 
the fair, on and off that auction block. The 
Office of Price Stabilization says that upon 
application it will approve sales conducted 
by 4-H Clubs and the FFA and it will au- 
thorize the fellow who runs the fair to issue 
certificates allowing purchasers of prize beef 
who do not propose to do the slaughtering 
themselves to have the beef slaughtered for 
them by somebody else. When the fair 
opens, says the OPS, the manager must an- 


nounce (fanfare of trumpets) that his fair 
has been approved by the OPS and that he 
has been granted permission to issue the 
slaughtering certificates (in triplicate). On 
these certificates must appear the name of 
the organization conducting the fair; place 
and dates held; name of the district OPS 
office approving said fair and date of ap- 
proval; number of each species of livestock 
bought and live weight of same; a statement 
that said species are bona fide project ani- 
mal fed in an organized club under United 
States Agriculture Department, Extension 
Service, or recognized State agency direction; 
mame and address of livestock purchaser; 
signature of the fellow who runs the fair; 
and a signed statement by the livestock pur- 
chaser that he is not permitted to slaughter 
livestock. 

The original and one copy of the certificate 
go to the buyer of the livestock raised by 
Farmer Brown’s boy. The remaining copy 
must be forwarded at once, by the fellow who 
runs the fair, to the district OPS office that 
approved the fair in the first place. Farmer 
Brown’s boy doesn’t even get a copy of his 
own. We don't see how the OPS could have 
overlooked that. The boy ought to have one; 
after all, it’s his Sunrise Serenade Nonpareil 
that started this whole thing. 

All we can say is: The old county fair ain't 
what she used to be, 


Have We Forgotten Our American Prin- 
ciples of 1776?—The American Dec- 
laration of Independence Proclaims the 
Right of the Enslaved People of Po- 
land To Revolt Against Their Op- 
pressors 


* 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES J. KERSTEN 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 3, 1951 


Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, on March 16, 1950, Secretary of 
State Acheson said: 

However much we may sympathize with 
the Soviet citizens who for reasons bedded 
deep in history are obliged to live under it, 
we are not attempting to change the gov- 
ernmental or social structure of the Soviet 
Union. 


On July 4, 1776, the founder of our 
Government, Thomas Jefferson, John 
Hancock, Samuel Adams, Benjamin 
Franklin, Charles Carroll of Carrollton, 
and 51 others said: 

That whenever any form of government 
becomes destructive to these ends (life, lib- 
erty, and the pursuit of happiness), it is the 
right of the people to alter or to abolish it, 
and to institute new government, laying its 
foundation on such principles and organizing 
its powers in such form as to them shall seem 
most likely to effect their safety and happi- 
ness, 


In November of 1945, speaking at Mad- 
ison Square Garden, New York, at a 
gathering honoring the Red Dean of 
Canterbury, Acheson agreed that Soviet 
Russia should have friendly states 
around its borders. On that occasion he 
agreed to the Soviet's slave-state system. 

In this hour of crisis when nearly half 
of the people of the world are slaves of 
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tyranny whose advice should we follow, 
Acheson’s or the founding fathers? 

On June 7, I introduced a resolution, 
House Concurrent Resolution 120, to as- 
sist in the liberation of the people of 
Poland, the text of which is as follows: 


House Concurrent Resolution 120 


Whereas the American people have long 
accepted the basic principles set forth in the 
American Declaration of Independence of 
1776 in the following words: “That all men 
are created equal, that they are endowed by 
their Creator with certain inalienable rights, 
that among these are life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness. That to secure these 
rights, governments are instituted among 
men, deriving their just powers from the 
consent of the governed. That whenever 
any form of government becomes destructive 
of these ends, it is the right of the people 
to alter or to abolish it, and to institute new 
government, laying its foundation on such 
principles and organizing its powers in such 
form as to them shall seem most likely to 
effect their safety and happiness”; and 

Whereas the American people believe these 
principles are universal and apply to all 
men, everywhere, at all times; and 

Whereas these principles flow from certain 
essential truths, among which are— 

That the Creator is the author of every 
human being and the source of his rights 
and that neither the state nor any other 
human agency has jurisdiction to exploit any 
human being or violate his rights; 

That the state is the servant to mankind 
and not its master and may not pervert its 
administrative or police powers so as to make 
of them weapons to violate human rights or 
to terrorize the people; 

That there is a brotherhood of all men but 
only under the fatherhood of God; and 

Whereas communism wears a humanita- 
rian cloak and poses as the messiah of social 
justice but in reality has given rise to the 
most reactionary regime of our time based 
on barbarism and slavery as a result of its 
immoral doctrine founded in malice setting 
man against man, class against class, and 
all men against God; and 

Whereas communism thrusts itself be- 
yond civil government and political philoso- 
phy, claiming the whole man, denying all 
spiritual values, denying his inalienable 
rights, and seeking to transform all human 
beings created by God in His image into soul- 
less biological units, fitted into a military 
and economic machine designed for a world 
revolution; and 

Whereas the Communist regime in the 
Soviet Union, in conjunction with the Nazi 
regime in Germany, did agree, by the secret 
provisions of the treacherous Ribbentrop- 
Molotov Pact of August 1939, to destroy the 
Polish nation and to divide Poland between 
them and as a consequence thereof in Sep- 
tember 1939 invaded Poland at the moment 
when the Polish people were fighting Hit- 
ler's invasion, seizing eastern Poland by 
force of arms and further destroyed Polish 
freedom and independence by forcibly de- 
porting millions of Poles from eastern Poland, 
by deliberately betraying the 63-day heroic 
Polish uprising against the Nazis in Warsaw 
in 1944, after urging the uprising and pledg- 
ing their support of it, by arresting, deport- 
ing, and murdering thousands of soldiers and 
officers of the Polish Home Army commanded 
by General Bor-Komorowski, by installing 
through deceit, fraud, and terrorism the 
Communist-trained Lublin group into power 
in Poland, and by dissecting the country of 
Poland and thereby transferring millions of 
Poles to direct rule by the Moscow Commu- 
nist regime; and 

Whereas communism, after thus treacher- 
ously and forcefully seizing power in Poland, 
destroyed all opposition by means of beat- 
ings, murders, false arrests and imprison- 
ment of thousands of Polish leaders; by 
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terrorizing and suppressing the non-Com- 
munist patriotic Polish elements; by at- 
tempting to deceive and confuse the people 
with Communist-created Peasent, Labor, 
Democrat, and Catholic Parties; by intimi- 
dation and coercion in fraudulent elections 
over the protests of the Polish leaders and 
our own American Ambassador; by enact- 
ment of peace laws to further suppress any 
possibility of revoit; and 

Whereas this terrorizing subjugation of 
the people of Poland has been expressed in 
the words of United States Supreme Court 
Justice in the recent case of American Com- 
munication Association v. Douds (329 U. S. at 
p. 429): “The international police state has 
crept over Eastern Europe by deception, coer- 
cion, coup d'état, terrorism, and assassina- 
tion”; and 

Whereas communism has taken the lives 
of untold numbers of human beings in Po- 
land and has employed unspeakable bru- 
talities to enslave the population— 

By robbing peasants of their farms and 
transforming them into landless agricultural 
robots and by destroying the small towns and 
villages and recreating small agricultural 
villages to house these landless peasants. 

By chaining workers to their factories and 
transforming them into homeless industrial 
robots, 

By depriving all people of freedom of cre- 
ative work and thought and transforming 
them into servile slaves of the state, 

By submitting all classes to the subhuman 
conditions of mass imprisonment, and 
forced labor camps, 

By uprooting and dispersal of whole pop- 
ulations, 

By practicing genocide upon the Polish 
people in order to destroy the Polish tra- 
dition and culture and nationality; and 

Whereas communism is in the process of 
destroying the institution of the family in 
Poland by an enforced collective way of life, 
by inordinate control over the children and 
their forced indoctrination in communism, 
and by setting members of the same family 
against one another through fear and terror; 
and 

Whereas communism is in the process of 
destroying religion in Poland by fostering 
atheism and obstructing all religious wor- 


ship; by maiming, imprisoning, and murder- 


ing the duly authorized leaders of the 
Christian religion which has been the price- 
less heritage of the Polish people; by at- 
tempting, with lies and deceit and false 
accusations, to undermine the loyalty of 
the lay people to their clergy; by destroying 
religious schools and eliminating religious 
instruction of the children; and by deifying 
the leader of the Red regime; and 

Whereas communism is destroying the sub- 
stance of Poland by ravaging the farm lands, 
by stripping the country of its resources, by 
transforming the Polish Army into a tool of 
communism under the command of the So- 
viet Communist Rokossovsky, and by forg- 
ing the entire Polish country into an arsenal 
for further Communist aggression; and 

Whereas communism by making false and 
appealing promises, in an atmosphere of 
ideological black-out in Poland, perverts the 
patriotic fervor of a certain number of young 
idealists, who have a genuine desire to serve 
their people, and exploits it for an antihu- 
man conspiracy; and 

Whereas communism in order to extend 
still further its tyranny concentrates its ef- 
forts on promoting artificial Fostile feelings 
between the friendly and peace-loving Polish 
people and the people of the United States 
and of other free nations whose basic aspira- 
tions as human beings are identical and who 
have no real conflicting interests; and 

Whereas agreements made by any one or 
more of the free nations with the Moscow 
Communist regime that now enslaves the 
people of Poland or with the Polish puppet 
regime headed by Bierut, and recognition of 
this puppet regime as a legitimate govern- 


ment materialiy and morally strengthens the 
tyranny in its power, weakens the resistance 
of the Polish people to Communist tyranny, 
and dims their hopes for liberation; such 
agreements being used by the Communist 
regime oniy to its advantage for the pur- 
pose of accumulating greater strength and 
to the disadvantage of every other country 
seeking honorably to compose differences 
with it, it being cne of the prime techniques 
of communism to disregard truth and honor 
and the obligation of agreements whenever 
opportune; and 

Whereas in contrast to the treacherous 
fifth columns that operate in the free coun- 
tries of the world to enslave them to inter- 
national communism, there exists in Poland 
a potential force for freedom composed of 
the great majority of the people who yearn 
for liberty, which force, if activated by the 
encouregement and positive aid of free peo- 
ples of the world, will enable them to survive 
under the Communist tyranny and prepare 
the way for the'r eventual liberation and 
thus help place mankind on the path to 
peace; and 

Whereas past tragic mistakes in the poli- 
cies of certain of the free nations, including 
that of the United States toward Poland, 
based on the assumption that collaboration 
with the Communists was possible, particu- 
larly in entering into the agreements of Teh- 
ran, Yalta, and Potsdam, and a failure to 
fully understand the true nature, extent, and 
the enormity of communism’s aggressive de- 
signs, have substantially contributed toward 
strengthening the Communist regime in Po- 
land and placing the Communist conspiracy 
in a position where it now is a clear and 
present danger to world peace and the free 
progress of mankind compelling the United 
States and other free nations again to under- 
take a vast program of rearmament; and 

Whereas, while we rearm with reluctance 
and would prefer to devote our energies to 
peace, we are determined to defend our free- 
dom; and 

Whereas rearmament alone coupled with 
an attempt to compose differences with the 
international Communist regime by treaties 
and agreements leaving undisturbed said re- 
gime and its present enormous conquests of 
aggression will, over u period of years, place a 
crushing burden of armaments upon the free 
world that eventually could well, of itself, 
destroy freedom; and such agreements and 
treaties would tend to stabilize said regime 
in its conquests and give a benediction to 
a way of life that has declared war on all 
human nature under its control; and 

Whereas the world cannot long continue 
to exist half slave and half free: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That the Congress 
of the United States hereby reaffirms the 
historic friendship of the American people 
with the Polish people between whom there 
are innumerable ties of kinship and concern- 
ing whose mutual aspirations for democ- 
racy, liberty, and justice there has always 
been an alliance, which friendship has been 
demonstrated by both peoples in assisting 
each other in their fight for freedom; by 
the Polish people when, under the leader- 
ship of General Pulaski and General Kos- 
olusko, they so gallantly aided the Americans 
in their revolution; and by thousands of 
Americans in 1920, when they voluntarily 
fought under General Haller against the 
Bolsheviks in Poland. 

Sec. 2. (a) The Congress of the United 
States hereby expresses the firm conviction 
of the American people that the people of 
Poland have the right of self-determination, 
to be governed by their own consent based 
on the free expression of popular will in a 
free election; and that no nation may de- 
prive them of their territory by force or 
threat of force and that no nation may keep 
their territory by force. 
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(b) It is further expressed to be the firm 
conviction of the American people that the 
people of Poland have the right to the basic 
freedoms for which they have long struggled 
and for which in World War II they, to- 
ge her with other people, shed their blood, 
among which freedoms are— 

(1) The right of individuals to their own 
land, to work it as they see fit, and to dis- 
pose of the fruits of their labor as they see 
fit; 

(2) The right of the workers to select 
freely the type and place of their employ- 
ment and to obtain equitable wages and de- 
cent working hours and conditions through 
the organization of their own truly inde- 
pendent trade-unions; 

(3) The right of intellectuals to freedom 
of scientific and artistic creation, to freedom 
of cultural intercourse with the whole world, 
and to the establishment of educational, 
scientific, and cultural institutions independ- 
ent of state control; 

(4) The right of political prisoners of all 
classes to immediate liberation and aid in 
rehabilitation; 

(5) The freedom of religion, of speech, of 
thought, and of the press; 
` (6) The right of the people peaceably to 
assemble, to be secure in their persons, 
houses, papers, and effects, against unreason- 
able searches and seizures; 

(7) The right of the people to life, liberty, 
and private ownership of property; the right 
of an accused to a speedy and public trial 
in accordance with principles of law and 
justice; 

(8) The freedom of movement within the 
country and of travel abroad and upon the 
high seas, together with the freedom to en- 
gage in commerce and pursuits of private 
enterprise and in all peaceful activities; 

(9) The freedom of families from the Com- 
munist way of life and from undue state 
interference and control, and of parents in 
the education of their own children; 

(10) The freedom of the armed forces to 
defend the legitimate interests of the Polish 
people, the right and obligation of the armed 
forces to protect the people from the Com- 
munist tyranny, and the freedom of the 
armed forces from being used by the Com- 
munist tyranny as an aggressive force both 
against its own people and against peaceful 
nations. 

Src. 3. To give meaning to their historic 
friendship for the Polish people, the Con- 
gress of the United States hereby expresses 
the strong hope of the American people for 
the early liberation of the Polish people from 
their Communist enslavement. To assist in 
bringing about that liberation at the earliest 
possible date, the President of the United 
States is hereby requested 

(1) To formulate a new and stronger for- 
eign policy which, among other things, recog- 
nizes the essentially evil nature of the inter- 
national Communist regime, bent on the 
destruction of the United States and of the 
free world, and distinguishes between this 
regime and the people enslaved by it, repudi- 
ates the Yalta, Tehran, and Potsdam agree- 
ments concerning Poland, and excludes all 
further agreements, commitments, and rec- 
ognition of the present Communist regime 
in Poland; 

(2) To direct our representatives in the 
United Nations— 

(a) to demand that the United Nations 
charge the Communist regime of Russia with 
aggression in Poland in violation of the basic 
charter and principles of the United Nations, 
for robbing Poland of its freedom, independ- 
ence, and territorial integrity in violation of 
its international agreements and of interna- 
tional law and justice; 

(b) to demand the withdrawal from Po- 
land of the Russian Communist Army, which 
is there as a result of the Communist aggres- 
sion, and whose continued presence there 
constitutes a breach of peace and threatens 
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further breaches of international peace and 
security; 

(c) to demand that free elections be held 
in Poland under police supervision of the 
United Nations after a preparatory period 
necessary “o eliminate the effects of Commu- 
nist terror, in order to reestablish peace and 
justice in Poland and better secure the inter- 
national peace and security. 

(3) To explore methods whereby the 
American people, through their Government, 
and by private means with Government as- 
sistance and otherwise, may offer aid and 
moral support to active fighters now strug- 
gling for the liberation of the people of 
Poland and other Communist-dominated 
countries. 


Defense Versus Inflation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRENT SPENCE 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 3, 1951 


Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
the following editorial from the New 
York Times of July 3, 1951, Defense Ver- 
sus Inflation: 

DEFENSE VERSUS INFLATION 


Faced with the alternative of writing a 
new Defense Production Act on the floor if 
it was to be completed before the expiration 
of the old one at midnight Saturday, Con- 
gress wisely decided on a stop-gap bill. This 
measure, which was immediately signed by 
President Truman, has the effect of extend- 
ing the original law for another 31 days, 
thus providing Congress with additional 
time in which to write a successor measure 
that will meet the underlying realities of 
the economic situation. 

Unfortunately, the legislation that was 
approaching completion when the decision 
Was reached to seek additional time was 
not of this character. Congress, in shap- 
ing that legislation, had permitted itself to 
be diverted from the threat of rearmament 
inflation by two recent developments which 
are essentially superficial in their incidence. 
One of these was the leveling off in the 
feverish price rise that has been in progress 
almost without interruption since the out- 
break of war in South Korea a year ago. 
The other was the possibility of a cease-fire 
agreement on that battle front. 

It cannot be stated too emphatically or 
repeated too often that neither of these de- 
velopments alters the basic nature of the 
problem which brought the Defense Produc- 
tion Act, with its anti-inflation controls, 
into existence last September. In the ab- 
sence of an all-out major war the recent 
easing of prices in the soft-goods industries 
was an inevitable sequel to the scare buying 
of the public last fall and the overstock- 
ing by retail stores at that time against the 
possibility that replacements might soon be 
unobtainable. As for the cease-fire agree- 
ment, no one yet knows what lies behind it 
or what its consequences will prove to be. 
But we do know one thing that will not be 
numbered among the latter. There will be 
no scrapping of the program of preparedness 
against Communist aggression to which this 
country and the other free nations of the 
Western World have set their hands. We 
have committed ourselves to a policy which 
contemplates a state of military prepared- 
ness in the shortest space of time compatible 
with the distinction between rearmament 
and all-out war. 


The administration has repeatedly made 
it clear that, peace or war in Korea, there 
will be no change in the general pattern of 
that program. Stated in terms of cost— 
which is to say in terms of its inflation 
potential—this program is expected to at- 
tain high gear by the fiscal year 1952-53, 
when military expenditures are expected to 
reach between $55,000,000,000 and $65,000,- 
000,000. This figure would compare with 
$15,000,000,000 annually before the Korean 
invasion and $25,000,000,000 during the year 
of partial war through which we have been 
passing. With this spending program in 
mind, as well as the shortage of materials 
and weapons that will be its necessary corol- 
laries, the conomists of the National Indus- 
trial Conference Board in a recent study, 
Defense Economics, observe: 

“Our inflation problem this time is far 
more acute than in any previous war emer- 
gency. This is because our price level was 
already inflated when the new pressures 
were added. * * Wholesale prices have 
risen even more sharply than they did in the 
two earlier wars, despite starting from a 
high level. * * * Toward the close of 
the first year of defense the price rise was 
interrupted, and in some areas began edging 
downward. -The pattern of past wars, how- 
ever, suggests that this could be only a tem- 
porary plateau, and that upward pressures 
would be resumed as the rate of defense 
spending mounts.” 

One thing may be said with little fear of 
contradiction. The present level of prices 
will certainly prove to be a “temporary 
plateau” unless Congress employs the pres- 
ent breathing spell in the responsible man- 
ner that the country has a right to expect 
of it. And it is inconceivable that a gen- 
uinely responsible Congress, given time to 
consider the matter, could fail to see the 
incongruity of a policy under which it sup- 
ported a huge rearmament program while 
simultaneously engaged in undermining the 
economic foundation on which such a pro- 
gram must rest. 


va „ 


What's Happened to Honor? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 27, 1951 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing article which appeared in This 
Week, magazine supplement of the New 
York Herald Tribune of July 1, 1951, is 
most timely: 


WHAT'S HAPPENED TO HoNor?—THAT’s WHAT 
Many or Us ARE ASKING TODAY, AS WE 
READ THE HEADLINES; HERE a BUSINESS 
LEADER WARNS THAT WITHOUT Ir OUR Civi- 
LIZATION MAY BE WRECKED 


(By Philip D. Reed) 


(Philip D. Reed, from Wisconsin, is one 
of our top business executives. He's chair- 
man of the board of General Electric and 
retiring president of the International 
Chamber of Commerce.) 

“Whatever happened to honor?” some- 
one asked me the other day, just the way you 
might ask whatever had become of a neigh- 
bor, or a childhood friend. It’s a good ques- 
tion for Americans to ask. 

Perhaps this seems a strange kind of sub- 
ject for a businessman to be discussing. I 
don’t mean that business is a stranger to the 
homely virtues, like honor. But generally 
our first concern is with such hard-boiled 
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facts as plants and tools, and profits and 
customers. 

My own company , for example, makes tur- 
bines and locomotives and refrigerators. My 
principal outside interest is the International 
Chamber of Commerce, which is primarily 
concerned with encouraging an expanding 
fiow of goods—more turbines and locomo- 
tives and refrigerators—throughout the 
world. What does honor, a Sunday-scher' 
word, have to do with all of this? 


BACK TO THE JUNGLE 


To that I can give you a hard-boiled busi- 
nessman’s answer. If honor disappears, 
then our whole way of life disappears. When 
people stop trusting each other, when they 
can no longer rely on each other’s promises, 
then we have stopped being civilized and 
have gone back to the jungle. That con- 
cerns me directly, because the jungle is a 
very poor market for turbines and locomo- 
tives and refrigerators. 

But, of course, there is a great deal more 
to the story than that. Honor touches every 
part of our daily living. Marriages are suc- 
cessful only when husbands and wives trust 
each other. Happy homes are built on*a 
similar relationship between parents and 
children. Good employee relations, healthy 
community relations, and good relations be- 
tween a business and the public all depend 
on people living up to their contracts and 
keeping their promises to each other. 

There have been a lot of definitions of 
civilization, but personally I think the sub- 
ject is best covered when we say that civiliza- 
tion means the substitution of honor for 
brute force. This didn't happen all at once. 
Like universal brotherhood, it has been a 
goal toward which we inch our way, day 
after day, and we are satisfied if we can only 
see that some progress has been made in our 
neighborhood, in our time. 

Through the years we have had the devel- 
opment of international law, the outlawing 
of certain kinds of weapons and warfare— 
such as dumdum bullets and poison gas— 
the international agreements to treat prison- 
ers of war humanely. These are milestones 
along the way. Even when the attempt is 
notably not successful, as in a League of 
Nations or a Kellogg-Briand Pact, the very 
fact that we at least tried to pull ourselves 
up out of the jungle proves that we are mak- 
ing progress. Now we're trying again in the 
United Nations. 

There has always been opposition, of 
course, but now I think there is something 
more serious and more tragic happening. We 
seem to be witnessing a halt in the steady 
expansion of this area of honor. In our 
time the area has begun to shrink. It may 
have begun back in 1914 with the infamous 
“scrap of paper,” when Germany tore up its 
treaty of neutrality with Belgium and 
marched through that country. That was 
the first step: the open flaunting of solemn 
contracts and agreements. 


THE TECHNIQUE OF LYING 


But now we are faced with a new and more 
dangerous development—the technique of 
the “big lie.” 

Tell a big lie to millions of people, tell it 
over and over without bothering about facts 
or logic, without regard to how preposterous 
or ridiculous or vicious it sounds at first and 
pretty soon it acquires the status of fact with 
those unhappy people who are not in position 
to check the facts. Pretty soon even the 
injured and slandered parties, who know bet- 
ter, are panicked into fighting the big Jie or 
negotiating over it, just as if it were the 
truth. Actually this is the old concept that 
the end justifies the means, no matter how 
immoral the means may be. 

If Hitler didn’t invent the “big lie,” he at 
least made very effective use of it. But he 
was a rank amateur compared with the Com- 
munist leaders of today, who make a mock- 
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ery of simple truths, force us to put quota- 
tion marks around their use of such words 
as “peace” and “democracy,” and assiduously 
pursue the Lenin dictum: destroy morality. 

The dangerous and insidious thing is that 
we ourselves run the risk of being corrupted 
by our opponents’ lack of morality, and by 
their use of the “big lie.” In a world where 
some people have abandoned honor and dis- 
regarded their promises and their respect for 
truth, it becomes a little easier for the rest 
of us to justify breaking our promises, too. 


f WARNING SIGNALS 


A failing morality is a corrupting and cor- 
roding thing, and if it goes on, it can under- 
mine the framework of western civilization, 
We have seen the warning signals in the re- 
-cent newspaper headlines about crime in- 
vestigations and racket exposures in many of 
our cities. 

There are many ways in which we may 
be called upon to fight for our lives and for 
our way of life—as soldiers, as scientists, as 
businessmen, as teachers. Not the least of 
the battles is the one to restore honor and 
integrity as standards of decent human be- 
havior to all the peoples of the world. 

Mere words, of course, will not do the trick, 
even if they have conviction and determina- 
tion behind them. Words need to be forti- 
fied with specific acts. 


ALL OUR ACTS 


Those acts apply to every phase of our 
daily life. They start in the family and the 
home with such simple acts as keeping & 
promise to take Junior to the zoo. They 
include the whole range of everyday rela- 
tionships in the community and on the job. 

They spread out to include organizations 
like the International Chamber of Commerce, 
whose work, above all, is dedicated to making 
people in many countries understand and 
trust each other. 

Honor is a chain with many links. It leads 
from the simplest transactions—like leaving 
our pennies on the counter of the blind 
news dealer—on up to international treaties 
involving the lives of millions. 

If we want to stay civilized, then each 
of us has the job of keeping that chain un- 
broken. For staying civilized, in the last 
analysis, depends on making promises—and 
keeping them. 


— 


Have We Forgotten Our American Prin- 
ciples of 17767— The American Dec- 
laration of Independence Proclaims the 
Right of the Enslaved People of Hun- 
gary To Revolt Against Their Oppres- 
sors |: 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES J. KERSTEN 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 3, 1951 


Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin. Mr, 
Speaker, on March 16, 1950, Secretary 
of State Acheson said: 

However much we may sympathize with 
the Soviet citizens who for reasons bedded 
deep in history are obliged to live under it, 
we are not attempting to change the gov- 
ernmental or social structure of the Soviet 
Union. 


On July 4, 1776, the founders of our 
Government, Thomas Jefferson, John 
Hancock, Samuel Adams, Benjamin 


Franklin, Charles Carroll of Carrollton, 
and 51 others said: 

That whenever any form of government 
becomes destructive of these ends (life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness), it is 
the right of the people to alter or to abolish 
it, and to institute new government, laying 
its foundation on such principles and or- 
ganizing its powers in such form, as to them 
shall seem most likely to effect their safety 
and happiness, 


In November of 1945, speaking at Mad- 
ison Square Garden, New York, at a 
gathering honoring the Red Dean of 
Canterbury, Acheson agreed that Soviet 
Russia should have friendly states 


around its borders. On that occasion he 


agreed to the Soviet’s slave-state system. 

In this hour of crisis when nearly half 
the people of the world are slaves of 
tyranny whose advise should we follow, 
Acheson’s or the founding fathers’? 

On June 7, I introduced a resolution, 
House Concurrent Resolution 119, to 
assist in the liberation of the people of 
Hungary, the text of which is as follows: 


House Concurrent Resolution 119 


Whereas the American people have long 
accepted the basic principles set forth in 
the American Declaration of Independence 
of 1776 in the following words: “That all 
men are created equal, that they are en- 
dowed by their Creator with certain un- 
alienable rights, that among these are life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness, That 
to secure these rights, governments are in- 
stituted among men, deriving their just 
powers from the consent of the governed, 
That whenever any form of government be- 
comes destructive of these ends, it is the 
right of the people to alter or to abolish it, 
and to institute new government, laying its 
foundation on such principles and organiz- 
ing its powers in such form, as to them shall 
seem most likely to effect their safety and 
happiness”; and 

Whereas the American people believe these 
principles are universal and apply to all men, 
everywhere, at all times and under all forms 
of government; and 

Whereas these principles flow from certain 
essential truths, among which are— 

That the Creator is the author of every 
human being and the source of his rights 
and that neither the state nor any other 
human agency has jurisdiction to exploit 
any human being or violate his rights; 

That the state is a servant to mankind and 
not its master and may not pervert its ad- 
ministrative and police powers so as to make 
of them a weapon to violate human rights or 
to terrorize the people; 

That there is a brotherhood of all men but 
only under the fatherhood of God; and 

Whereas communism wears a humanita- 
rian cloak and poses as the messiah of social 
justice but in reality has given rise to the 
most reactionary regime of our time based 
on barbarism and slavery as a result of its 
immoral doctrine founded in malice, setting 
man against man, class against class, and all 
men against God; and 

Whereas communism thrusts itself beyond 
civil government and political philosophy, 
claiming the whole man, denying all spirit- 
ual values, denying his inalienable rights, 
and seeking to transform all human beings 
created by God in His image into soulless 
biological units, fitted into a military and 
economic machine designed for a world revo- 
lution; and 

Whereas at the municipal elections of 
Budapest of October 7, 1945, and at the na- 
tional elections of November 4, 1945, the 
people of Hungary defeated the Communist 
Party and took an unequivocal stand for 
the western form and western methods of 
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democracy, for the establishment of a politi- 
cal system based on basic human rights and 
fundamental freedoms; and 

Whereas the Communist regime in the 
Soviet Union destroyed all possibility for 
Hungary's freedom and independence after 
World War II, unilaterally subverted the 
will of the Hungarian people, and plunged 
Hungary into Communist totalitarianism by 
converting the Allied Control Commission 
into a Soviet agency (by interference, pres- 
sure, subversion, and Communist infiltra- 
tion), by securing a dominant position for 
the Communist Party by coordination of 
Russian moves with the demands of the 
Communist bloc, by promoting mass dem- 
onstrations often degenerating into violence 
calculated to enforce the aims c* the Com- 
munists, by transforming the police func- 
tion from a public service into a Communist 
terrorist agency, by manipulating inflation 
and stabilization for subversive political and 
social purposes rather than for the eco- 
nomic welfare of the people, by th> fram- 
ing of so-called conspiracy cases, by the ab- 
duction of Bela Kovacs, secretary general 
of the Smallholders Party, and by forcing the 
resignation of Ferenc Nagy, Prime Minister 
of Hungary, by confirming the new Com- 
munist seizure of power by a fraudulent 
election characterized by arbitrary disen- 
franchising of opposition voters and multiple 
voting of the Communists, and by destroy- 
ing finally all political opposition to the 
Communist-controlled government and pro- 
hibiting all non-Communist political ac- 
tivities by means of false arrests and im- 
prisonments, by beatings, murders, and ter- 
rorism; and 

Whereas the Soviet Union imposed com- 
plete economic exploitation and enslavement 
on Hungary by abuse of the armistice 
clauses relating to the occupation forces and 
their supply; by fixing arbitrarily the price 
levels of reparation goods; by plundering the 
country through abusive misinterpretation 
of the international agreements relating to 
German assets; by compelling the national- 
ization of the banks, industry, and com- 
merce for the purpose of Communist con- 
trol and Soviet economic domination; by 
preventing Hungary from reestablishing her 
normal international trade relations; by im- 
posing discriminatory economic agreements 
supplying the deficiencies of the Soviet econ- 
omy at the expense of Hungary; by impos- 
ing mixed Soviet-Hungarian companies; and 
by preventing the country from participa- 
tion in the plans for recovery and recon- 
structi-n of Europe; and 

Whereas the Communist puppet regime 
transformed Hungary into a so-called Peo- 
ple’s Republic by giving the country a nev 
constitution framed according to the Soviet 
pattern, and replaced the ancient crest of 
Hungary by a new one of Soviet design and 
introduced an entirely new system of ad- 
ministration based, following the Soviet pat- 
tern, on a hierarchy of councils, thus pre- 
paring also for the formal absorption of 
the country as a member state into the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics; and 

Whereas communism in Hungary demol- 
ished the equitable administration of justice 
and transformed it into an institution to 
repress the population in the interests of 
Moscow by destroying the independence of 
the judges, by taking measures for the ide- 
ological indoctrination of the judges, by re- 
organizing the courts to conform to the 
Soviet court system, and by enacting a new 
penal code based on the Soviet penal law, 
which among other penalties introduces the 
ferced-labor camps; and 

Whereas communism abolished all free- 
dom of expression, of the press and of pub- 
lications in Hungary by suppressing all non- 
conformist and opposition-press organiza- 
tions; by arresting and imprisoning non- 
Communist editors, publishers, and authors; 
by expelling foreign correspondents; and by 
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reducing press, radio, literature, theater, and 
arts into tools of Communist propaganda 
and indoctrination; and 

Whereas communism, after the forced 
resignation of Calvinist Bishop Laszlo Ravasz, 
the imprisonment of Lutheran Bishop Lajos 
Ordass, and the brutal torture and the rigged 
trial of Cardinal Jozsef Mindszenty, is in the 
process of destroying religion in Hungary, by 
the substitution of Communist collabora- 
tionists for the true leaders of the churches; 
by- maiming, imprisoning, and murdering 
priests by the hundreds; by disbanding re- 
ligious organizations and religious orders; by 
prohibiting religious processions; by silenc- 
ing the religious press and radio; by fostering 
atheism and obstructing any religious wor- 
ship or religious expression; by attempting 
with lies and deceit and false accusations to 
undermine the loyalty of the laymen toward 
the clergy; by seizing and suppressing de- 
nominational schools and prohibiting prac- 
tically all religious instruction of the chil- 
dren; and by deifying the leader of the Red 
regime; and 

Whereas communism is im the process of 
destroying the institution of the family in 
Hungary by an enforced collective way of 
life, by inordinate control over the children 
and their forcible indoctrination in com- 
munism, and by setting members of the same 
family against one another through fear and 
terror; and 

Whereas communism deprived the Hun- 
garian workers of all their rights and free- 
doms for the purpose of their total exploita- 
tion and enslavement, by forbidding strikes, 
by displacing the original aims of the trade- 
unions and turning them into instruments 
for exploitation of the workers, by forbidding 
the workers to change places of employment, 
by authorizing the Government to transfer 
them against their will from one job to an- 
other, by generally introducing the system 
of piece work and Soviet labor-quota com- 
petitions, by fixing production quotas higher 
and higher and thus compelling the workers 
to produce more and more for the same or 
even lower wages; and 

Whereas communism is in the process of 
destroying individual farming in Hungary 
and collective agriculture by compelling the 
peasantry to join the Kolkhozi by granting 
privileges to those who join the collective 
units and by frustrating individual farming 
by means of severe measures against the 
“kulaki”; and 

Whereas communism, in order to extend 
still further its tyranny, transformed the 
Hungarian Army into a tool of Soviet im- 
perialism and is concentrating its efforts on 
forging the entire Hungarian economy into 
an arsenal for further Communist aggres- 
sion and on promoting artificially hostile 
feelings between the friendly and peace-lov- 
ing Hungarian people and the people of the 
United States and other free nations whose 
basic aspirations as human beings are identi- 
cal, and who have no real conflicting inter- 
ests; and 

Whereas this terrorizing and subjugation 
of the people of Hungary has been expressed 
in the words of the United States Supreme 
Court Justice in the recent case of the 
American Communication Association v. 
Douds (339 U. S. at p. 429): “The interna- 
tional police state has crept over Eastern 
Europe by deception, coercion, coup d’état, 
terrorism, and assassination,” and has been 
in violation of the solemn pledges made by 
the Soviet Union in the Declaration of the 
United Nations of January 1, 1942, under- 
writing the Declaration of Principles of 
August 14, 1941, known as the Atlantic Char- 
ter; in the Moscow Declaration of October 30, 
1943; in the Armistice Convention with Hun- 
gary of December 1944; in the Declaration of 
the Yalta Conference of February 2, 1945, 
dealing with the liberated parts of Europe; 
in the statement of August 2, 1945, concern- 
ing the Potsdam Conference; in the United 


Nations Charter of June 26, 1945; and in the 
Peace Treaty with Hungary, which pledges 
included the following: 

(a) To respect the right of peoples to 
choose the form of government under which 
they will live and the right of peoples who 
have been deprived of sovereign rights and 
self-government to have them restored; 

(b) To cooperate in the establishment of 
a peace which affords to all nations the 
means of dwelling in safety within their 
own boundaries and which furnishes the as- 
surance that people of all lands may live 
their lives in freedom from fear and want; 

(c) To make no use of its armed forces 
on the territories of other countries, after 
the cessation of hostilities, except for the 
ends mentioned in the international agree- 
ments, and even this only after it has con- 
sulted with the other Allied Powers; 

(d) To abandon the use of force; 

(e) To respect the independence and sov- 
ereignty of Hungary; 

(f) To promote conditions under which 
the people of Hungary may exercise their 
rights of sovereignty and self-government 
and thus possess themselves as soon as pos- 
sible of a government according to its will 
ascertained by means of free and unfettered 
national elections; 

(g) To respect fundamental human rights, 
the dignity and worth of the human person, 
and the equality of nations; 

(h) To promote conditions under which 
justice and respect for the obligations deriv- 
ing from treaties and other sources of inter- 
national law can be maintained; 

(1) To observe the requirement for friend- 
ly international relations based on respect 
for the principles of equality and self-deter- 
mination; and 

Whereas agreements made by any one or 
more of the free nations with the Moscow 
Communist regime that now enslaves the 
people of Hungary or with the Hungary pup- 
pet regime, headed by Rakosi, materially and 
morally strengthen the tyranny in its power, 
weaken the resistance of the Hungarian peo- 
ple to Communist tyranny, and dim their 
hopes for liberation; such agreements being 
used by the Communist regime only to its 
ad antage for the purpose of accumulating 
greater strength and to the disadvantage of 
every other country seeking honorably to 
compose differences with it, it being one of 
the prime techniques of communism to dis- 
regard truth and honor and the obligation 
of agreements whenever opportune; and 

Whereas, in contrast to the treacherous 
fifth columns that operate in the free coun- 
tries of the world to enslave them to inter- 
national communism, there exists in Hun- 
gary a potential force for freedom composed 
of the great majority of the people who yearn 
for liberty, which force, if activated by the 
encouragement and positive aid of free peo- 
ples of the world, will enable them to liberate 
themselves and overthrow the Communist 
tyranny and help place mankind on the path 
of peace; and 

Whereas past tragic mistakes in the pol- 
icies of certain of the free nations, includ- 
ing that of the United States toward Hun- 
gary based on the assumption that collabo- 
ration with the Communists was possible, 
and a failure to fully understand the true 
nature, extent, and the enormity of commu- 
nism’s aggressive designs have substantially 
contributed toward strengthening the Com- 
munist regime in Hungary and placing the 
Communist conspiracy in a position where 
it now is a clear and present danger to world 
peace and the free progress of mankind, com- 
pelling the United States and other free na- 
tions again to undertake a vast program of 
rearmament; and 

Whereas, while we rearm with reluctance 
and would prefer to devote our energies to 
peace, we are determined to defend our free- 


dom; and 
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Whereas rearmament alone, coupled with 
an attempt to compose differences with the 
international Communist regime by treaties 
and agreements, leaving undisturbed said 
regime and its present enormous conquests 
of aggression, will, over a period of years, 
place a crushing burden of armaments upon 
the free world that eventually could well, of 
itself, destroy freedom; and such agreements 
and treaties would tend to stabilize said 
regime in its conquests and give a benedic- 
tion to a way of life that has declared war 
on all human nature under its control; and 

Whereas the world cannot long continue to 
exist half slave and half free: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That the Congress 
of the United States reaffirms the historic 
friendship of the American people with the 
Hungarian people between whom there are 
innumerable ties of kinship and concerning 
whose mutual aspirations for democracy, lib- 
erty, and justice there has always been an 
alliance; that the American motives for these 
aspirations lie deep because the United States 
of America was founded and has been built 
largely by the oppressed peoples from all 
countries. 

Sec. 2. (a) The Congress of the United 
States hereby expresses the firm conviction 
of the American people that the people of 
Hungary have the right of self-determina- 
tion to be governed by their own consent, 
based on the free expression of popular will 
in a free election, and that no nation may 
deprive them of their territory by force or 
threat of force and that no nation can keep 
their territory by force; and 

(b) It is further expressed to be the firm 
conviction of the American people that the 
people of Hungary have the right to the basic 
freedoms for which they have long struggled, 
among which freedoms are— 

(1) The right of peasants to their own 
land, to work it as they see fit, and to dispose 
of the fruits of their labor as they see fit; 

(2) The right of the workers to select 
freely the type and place of their employ- 
ment, and to obtain equitable wages and 
decent working hours and conditions 
through the organization of their own truly 
independent trade-unions; 

(3) The right of intellectuals to freedom 
of scientific and artistic creation, to freedom 
of cultural intercourse with the whold world, 
and to the estahjishment of educational, 
scientific, and cultural institutions inde- 
pendent of state control; 

(4) The right of political prisoners of all 
classes to immediate liberation and aid in 
rehabilitation; 

(5) The freedom of religion, of speech, of 
thought, of the press; 

(6) The right of the people peaceably to 
assemble, to be secure in their persons, 
houses, papers, and effects, against unrea- 
sonable searches and_seizures; 

(7) The right of the people to life, liberty, 
and the private ownership of property; the 
right of an accused to a speedy and public 
trial in accordance with principles of law 
and justice; 

(8) The freedom of movement within the 
country and of travel abroad and upon the 
high seas, together with the freedom to en- 
gage in commerce and pursuits of private 
enterprise and in all peaceful activities; 

(9) The freedom of families from the 
Communist way of life and from undue state 
interference and control, and of parents in 
the education of their own children; 

(10) The freedom of the armed forces to 
defend the legitimate interests of the Hun- 
garian people, the right and obligation of 
the armed forces to protect the people from 
the Communist tyranny, and the freedom of 
the armed forces from being used by the 
Communist tyranny as an aggressive force 
both against its own people and against 
peaceful nations, 
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Sec. 3. To give meaning to their historic 
friendship for the Hungarian people, the 
Congress of the United States hereby ex- 
presses the strong hope of the American peo- 
ple for the early liberation of the people of 
Hungary from their Communist enslavement. 
To assist in bringing about that liberation 
at the earliest possible date, the President of 
the United States is hereby requested— 

(1) To formulate a new and stronger for- 
eign policy which among other things, rec- 
ognizes the essentially evil nature of the in- 
ternational Communist regime, bent on the 
destruction of the United States and of the 
free world and distinguishes between this 
regime and the people enslaved by it and 
excludes all further agreements with com- 
mitments to, and recognition of the present 
Communist regime in Hungary; 

(2) To direct our representatives in the 
United Nations— 

(a) To demand that the United Nations 
charge the Communist regime of Russia with 
aggression in Hungary in violation of the 
basic charter and principles of the United 
Nations, for robbing Hungary of its free- 
dom and independence in violation of its in- 
ternational agreements and of international 
law and justice; 

(b) To demand the withdrawal from Hun- 
gary of the Soviet secret police, military and 
civilian officials, and other open and secret 
agents of Soviet imperialist domination, 
whose continued presence constitutes a 
breach of peace and threatens further 
breaches of international peace and se- 
curity; 

(c) To demand that free elections be held 
in Hungary under the police supervision of 
the United Nations after a preparatory pe- 
riod necessary to eliminate the effects of 
Communist terror in order to reestablish 
peace and justice in Hungary and better se- 
cure international peace and security. 

(3) To explore methods whereby the 
American people through their Government, 
and by private means with Government as- 
sistance and otherwise, may offer aid and 
moral support to active fighters now strug- 
gling for the liberation of the people of 
Hungary and other Communist-dominated 
countries, 


The Farmers’ Side 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFFORD R. HOPE 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 3, 1951 


Mr. HOPE. Mr. Speaker, nine-tenths 
of the beef of this country is produced 
by small farmers. This fact is largely 
overlooked in the discussions of the meat 
situation which are carried in the east- 
ern press and in magazines of national 
circulation. They like to talk about big 
ranchers and rich cattle feeders and 
try to give the impression that these 
are representative producers. Nothing 
could be further from the truth, and un- 
til the people of this country realize that 
most of the beef is produced by small 
farmers as part of diversified farming 
operations, they are not going to under- 
stand why roll-backs and price ceilings 
on beef will not work. 

The following article, written by Wal- 
ter A. Jones, a cattleman and farmer of 
Emporia, Kans., and published in the 
Emporia Gazette, discusses the recent 
roll-back orders as they affect small 


farmers and cattle producers. Under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
ORD, I include the article herewith: 

THE Farmers’ SIDE 
To the GAZETTE: 

The farmers and stockmen are unorgan- 
ized because they are individualistic. They 
alone turn grass into beef, thence into the 
grain finish that is bone, muscle, and spirit 
that is man. Man in turn plans, material- 
izes, and maintains all other industries as 
well as governmental forces which he ex- 
ecutes, often without knowledge for whom 
he is executing. 

The farmer has loyally bided his time 
throughout the evolution of the theory of 
our present Government, while organized in- 
dustry. organized labor, and the will of our 
capitalistic system have passed him by in 
their price cycles on their way to their so- 
called higher standard of living. 

During the depression the grain and hog 
farmers were given the sedative of a parity 
system which has never applied to beef. 
Beef men have always disclaimed connection 
with these theories except when forced by 
price control and rationing in World War II. 
The property tax of the farmer has doubled 
and trebled; his labor bills have doubled and 
quadrupled; gas and oil and farm machinery 
have increased manyfold in price. His fer- 
tilizer, if obtainable, has doubled and his 
protein and feed bills have mounted. Spray 
material and pasture rents have more than 
doubled, and freight rates have materially 

creased 


in 2 

Statistics show that while he may receive 
a short labor return for himself, the farmer 
received nothing for his management service, 
While the range man and larger beef cow- 
man produce a good proportion of the calves 
that become the initial beef product, the 
farmer also produces a large proportion of 
the calves. Yet the farmer feeds to a beef 
finish a much larger proportion of all beef. 

The price fixers, disregarding the costs of 
the farmer entirely, go first to the great cow- 
men of the temperate zone of the South- 
west where, in a warm climate, with grass 
usable the year around with a little cotton- 
seed cake, cows can be kept most cheaply 
and calves raised at smaller costs. Upon 
this they base the cost of the keep of a cow 
and the cost of raising a calf. 

Then they go to the great Corn Belt of 
Iowa, Illinois, and Nebraska, where push- 
button systems save more than half of the 
labor costs, where protein and grain is 
bought in hundreds of thousands of units 
instead of farm-purchasable amounts, and 
thereby appraise the cost of finishing the 
beef to more edible grades. 

Upon these two extremes shown by the 
testimony of range owners and feed-lot men 
they base the roll-back of the great majority 
of beef, although it is raised and processed 
by farmers. 

This injustice must not persist. The 
farmer is the producer, by and large, of the 
greater proportion of all beef—at greater 
costs, however, than the man on either end, 
the range man and the feed-lot man who are 
specialists and cannot even combine their 
services to the Nation because they are so 
distant and distinct from one another. 

The yardsticks of the fixers have not even 
measured the right areas. They know not 
that within the 19 to 27 percent of the price 
of cattle on the hoof, which they call the 
roll-back, the farmer has been able to main- 
tain his farm only by digging out of the 
earth the blood, sweat, and tears which the 
yardstick of the price-fixers cannot measure. 

And so between these two extremes the 
farmer is, or will be crushed. Out of the 
roll-backed one-fifth he has been able to 
pay something on his mortgage and back 
loans. He has bought a few more cows 
or steers upon the credit of the one-fifth; 
bought upon a market as stable as the auto- 
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mobile, tractor or clothing market. He 
must receive that amount, plus the cost of 
maintaining and producing, plus $15 per 
head interest on a $250 critter, plus taxes, 
plus hazards of loss and the weather and 
insurance, plus his farm-mortgage interest, 
plus the high freight rates granted by the 
Government. All this not considering long 
hours of labor and management, before he 
can meet his notes at the bank. 

Take away that 19 percent or more of all 
these combined at the price level on foot 
at the market, which the fixers have pre- 
scribed to be taken away, rolled back, or 
confiscated, and you have a customer staring 
bankruptcy in the face, and an industry de- 
moralized, devastated, confused, restricted in 
credit, weakened in spirit, headed for such 
a reduction in beef production that will bring 
about rationing, subsidization, and black 
marketing bearing the brand of socialism 
from the top, if not communism. 

These farmers will not be in the beef 
bus! less in 1952 and 1953 except as may be 
necessary for them to eat. Banks do not 
care for loans that pinch their customers 
down to a peon’s status. Banks desire, and 
demand, the good welfare of their customers, 
or recommend that their customers stay 
within the limits of less risk to their own 
fortunes. 

The fixers say they are building for a maxi- 
mum of strength in 1953 and 1954. They 
build upon the maximum strength of their 
manhood as maintained by beef, yet they 
reject the better production of beef—the 
stone that should become the head of the 
corner. 

Grass feeds the ox; the ox nourishes man, 
And as man is nourished, as man travels 
upon his war belly, so man triumphs. The 


. races that live on beef rule the world and 


the better the beef the better the job they 
have done, 


The District of Columbia, the Nation’s 
Capital, Maintains a Shockingly De- 
crepit, Antiquated Home for the Aged 
Where the Old Folks Merely Exist 
Waiting the Call to Their Eternal Home 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HOMER D. ANGELL 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 3, 1951 


Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, it is a 
blot on the fair name of the District of 
Columbia, the beautiful Capital of the 
most wealthy Nation on earth, that it 
maintains for the aged a so-called home 
at Blue Plains as the home for the aged 
and infirm which is shockingly decrepit, 
antiquated, and a makeshift habitation 
for our aged citizens. The committee 
of the United Community Services trus- 
tees has just issued its report on this 
home operated by the Board of Public 
Welfare in which it is disclosed that 
some 465 aged people reside in this so- 
called home which the committee says 
is “shocking, decrepit, and antiquated.” 
It further says: 

It is a place where the aged and infirm 
may continue to exist, but it is dominated 
by the philosophy that little can be done 
with the aged and chronically ill. It is not 
the kind of atmosphere which inspires the 
patient to make any great effort toward his 
own recovery. 
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Discussing the dormitories, the com- 
mittee reports, “There is little or no 
privacy. Limitations of space prevent 
the placing of a chair at the bedside.” 
In the infirmary “screens are not nor- 
mally provided in order to give the at- 
tendant a full view of the dormitory at 
all times. Commodes stand beside some 
beds.” The hallways have “no handrails 
along corridors where they would seem 
to be of considerable aid to the aged and 


infirm” and the dining hall “lacks the 


bright and colorful atmosphere recom- 
mended for such institutional dining 
halls.” The fioors “are not well surfaced 
and are difficult to keep clean.” 

This home is a fair sample of many 
that exist throughout the United States 
in a land of plenty where we have been 
derelict in our duty to care for these 
elderly citizens who have been respon- 
sible for the building and maintaining 
of this great Nation through the years. 

Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt said as far back 
as 1940: 

It is sad and horrible if we are going to 
let Blue Plains be our standard for the Na- 
tion on the attitude to old age. 


Nothing seems to have been done to 
remedy this deplorable example of old- 
age neglect. 

The answer to this Nation-wide prob- 
lem is the enactment of H. R. 2678, which 
would establish a Nation-wide security 
program for the elderly citizens of our 
country and make unnecessary these 
antiquated and inadequate homes for the 
aged which exist in so many sections of 
our country. Every Member of the 
House of Representatives who is inter- 
ested in the welfare of these old folks 
should sign Discharge Petition No. 4 and 
bring H. R. 2678 out for passage. 

I include as a part of these remarks 
an article which appeared in the Wash- 
ington Post for July 1, 1951, by Ben W. 
Gilbert, as follows: 

WHERE THE OLD FOLKS MERELY EXIST 
(By Ben W. Gilbert) 

Once again the city has been reminded 
about conditions at the Home for the Aged 
and Infirm at Blue Plains. 

This time the reminder was issued by a 
five-member committee of United Commu- 
nity Services trustees. The group just issued 
a report on its inspection of eight institu- 
tions operated by the Board of Public Wel- 
fare, including the Home for the Aged. 

The report stated this central conclusion: 

“The over-all impression left by the home 
is bad from the standpoint of buildings and 
staff shortages. Both these needs are urgent; 
further delay in meeting them will make an 
intolerable situation much worse.” 

This conclusion is scarcely news. 

Back in 1940 Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt 
paid a visit to the home. She said she was 
_ “shocked” by what she found. 

Said Mrs. Roosevelt: 

“It is sad and horrible if we are going to 
let Blue Plains be our standard for the Nation 
on the attitude to old age“ 

According to the committee, it will be 
some time before the conditions mentioned 
by Mrs. Roosevelt in 1940 are remedied. 

“The most optimistic report the subcom- 
mittee has heard about new plant is that a 
new infirmary may be completed within 3 
years and that appropriations for a new 
dormitory may be secured within 6 years,” 
the committee said. 

It is in this context that the committee 
has criticized the pay-as-you-go system un- 


der which the District normally operates. 
This system has blocked the making of 
needed capital improvements in time. While 
the city has waited to find current funds to 
rebuild its welfare plant, costs have risen, 
placing the projects even further out of 
reach. 

The committee answer is a recommenda- 
tion that serious efforts be made to secure 
congressional authority to borrow on a long- 

zm basis the funds needed to make the 
presently recommended capital improve- 
ments. 

The Home for the Aged improvements are 
only one item on a list which the committee 
estimates will cost a total of $20,000,000 to- 
day, compared with $12,000,000 in 1946. 

Aged and infirm District residents who are 
without financial resources and are unable to 
earn a living or care for themselves are eli- 
gible for admission to the home, Its the- 
oretical capacity is 600. Actual capacity is 
believed to be under the present population 
of 465. 

The committee explains: “Much of the bed 
space of the home is on the second floor of 
buildings which contain no elevators. Expe- 
rience has shown that fully 90 percent or 
more of the persons admitted to the home 
are unable to climb stairs. As a result, there 
are 135 vacancies on the second floor.” 

This stair-climbing difficulty is aggravated 
by the staff shortages, the committee re- 
vealed. _ 

“At present, for example, otherwise healthy 
residents of the home who require much as- 
sistance in walking are not considered am- 
bulatory patients and are placed in wheel 
chairs. There is little effort made to en- 
courage walking. Over-all atmosphere of the 
home, part as a result of this staff shortage 
and partly due to other causes, is one of 
apathy. 

“It is a place where the aged and infirm 
may continue to exist, but it is dominated 
by the philosophy that little can be done 
with the aged and chronically ill. It is not 
the kind of atmosphere which inspires the 
patient to make any great effort toward his 
own recovery.” 

Discussing the dormitories: “There is little 
or no privacy. * * * Limitations of space 
prevent the placing of a chair at the bed- 
side.” 

The infirmary: “Screens are not normally 
provided in order to give the attendant a 
full view of the dormitory at all times. 
Commodes stand beside some beds.” 

Hallways: “There are no handrails along 
corridors where they would seem to be of 
considerable aid to the aged and infirm.” 

Dining hall: “Lacks the bright and color- 
ful atmosphere recommended for such insti- 
tutional dining halls.” 

Floors: “Not well surfaced * * 
cult to keep clean.” 

The committee report took pains to praise 
the efforts being made by the home staff to 
make the best of existing conditions. The 
home appeared clean and well-maintained. 
There was no evidence of excessive regi- 
mentation. 

The committee found 16 vacancies out of 
a budgeted staff of 131. It blamed the va- 
cancies for “the failure to apply many mod- 
ern methods of nursing and care.” But even 
filling all the vacancies would not solve the 
problem in the “shockingly decrepit” plant. 
At least 22 additional staff members above 
the 131 would be needed to man the home 
adequately. 

Filling the vacancies and providing the 
additional staff (assuming that Congress 
permits) would still be difficult. There is 
the long time lag due to civil-service proce- 
dures. Hospital attendants are in short sup- 
ply throughout the Nation, and qualified ap- 
plicants can find better berths. The anti- 
quated buildings and poor transportation 


* difi- 
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facilities to the home do not make the posts 
inviting. 

The committee report makes a number of 
other specific recommendations for improv- 
ing conditions on a short-term, stopgap 
basis, acknowledging, however, that even 
with the “best of intentions the home could 
not be turned into an improved institution 
overnight.” That is an understatement. 


The Best Promoters of Anti-Communism 
in China Are the Reds Themselves— 
Resentment of the Chinese People to 
Unprecedented Tyrannies Gives Oppor- 
tunity We Should Seize To Help Our 
Friends Overthrow Our Enemies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 3, 1951 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
granted to extend my remarks in the 
RecorpD, I include the following article 
n oe Ansel Mowrer of Monday, June 

, 1951: 


CHINESE PEOPLE TIRED OF REDS’ RULE, WANT 
To OVERTHROW THEM 


(By Edgar Ansel Mowrer) 


Both the relentless enemies and the pas- 
sionate friends of Generalissimo Chiang 
Kai-shek in the United States are arguing 
that there is a contradiction between Secre- 
tary of State Dean Acheson and Dean Rusk, 
Aert Secretary of State for Far Eastern 

airs. 


There isn't. They were not talking about 
the same thing. 

Dean Rusk said: “We believe that the (Na- 
tional) Government of China more authen- 
tically represents the views of the great body 
of the people of China, particularly their 
historic demand for independence from for- 
eign control.” 

Secretary Acheson told the Senators: “At 
the present time * * * I see no forces 
which are strong enough or active enough in 
China to threaten the existence of the (Com- 
munist) regime.” 

Both statements are borne out by those 
foreigners and Chinese who know most about 
what goes on in Red China. 

There are some differences of opinion 
among these, but more commonly about de- 
tails than essentials. 

At the bottom is the simple fact that po- 
litical situations can change as rapidly in 
China as in the United States. Not many 
months before the 1948 national election, 
President Truman’s popularity was reported 
at a new low. Shortly after, he carried that 
election neatly. There had been a shift in 
American opinion. 


CHINESE OPINION SHIFTS 


During the last year, there has been a rad- 
ical shift in Chinese opinion. I mean in the 
opinion of the 442,000,000 Chinese on the 
mainland, not in that of the 8,000,000 on 
Formosa. 

A couple of years ago—all reports concur— 
most Chinese abandoned the Nationalist 
Government. They were tired of war—and 
the Communists promised peace. They were 
tired of Kuomintang inefficiency—and the 
Communists promised something else. 
Finally, they observed that the United States 
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was abandoning the Nationalist regime. 
Being notorious band-wagon jumpers, the 
Chinese people abandoned it, too. They 
swallowed Communist propaganda, but they 
did not become Communists. 

This is the story that most people who 
have emerged from Red China agree upon. 


FOLLOWED SOVIET PATTERN 


As a result, the victorious Communists 
took over the rest of mainland China, prac- 
tically without firing a shot. They then set 
about communizing it. Naturally, they fol- 
lowed the Soviet pattern, for they knew no 
other. 

They humiliated and shot the big land- 
lords—and that was fine. They distributed 
the land—even better. They let the workers 
in the cities terrorize and rob their employ- 
ers—for a period. 

Then they quit fooling and got down to 
business. 

They disrupted the most sacred thing in 
China, the family, -and taught children to 
denounce their parents. “ 

They began taxing peasants more heavily 
than the landlords had ever done. 

They drove the city workers back to work 
and lowered their wages. 

They brought in Russians as advisers— 
and kowtowed to them. 

They honored Joe Stalin above Sun Yat- 
sen. 

They turned over control of whole Chinese 
provinces to the U. S. S. R. 

The leaders began to live in ostentatious 
luxury. 

Instead of restoring peace, they undertook 
new military campaigns. They invaded 
Tibet. They forcibly sent volunteers to 
assist Ho Chi-minh’s rebellion in Indochina. 
Finally, in November, they embarked on a 
murderous war against the U. N. in Korea. 


WORSE THAN THE KUOMINTANG 


By that time, the Chinese people had 
caught on. They had for years grumbled 
that “nothing could be worse than the 
Kuomintang.” Communism was demon- 
strably worse. 

Anti-Communist guerrillas began to multi- 
ply. The Communists, who hitherto had 
kept the killing of adversaries down to a 
minimum, got frightened. Their control 
mechanism was still imperfect. Something 
had to be done. 

It was. Beginning last winter, the Chinese 
Communists embarked upon the largest 
systematic slaughter of alleged adversaries 
since Stalin purged his Bolshevik Party and 
Hitler murdered 5,000,000 Jews in gas ovens, 
Communist officials announced that the pur- 
pose of this slaughter was to terrorize coun- 
ter-revolutionaries. Communist newspapers 
began publishing the number of class ene- 
mies killed in this and that locality. 

To the Chinese people, this purge was the 
last straw. Chinese do not willingly slaugh- 
ter Chinese; they deal with them. Commu- 
nist Mao had broken the custom of 2,000 
years. 

The Chinese people broke with commu- 
nism and sought an alternative. The only 
one in sight was the rump Nationalist Gov- 
ernment on Formosa. 

The result was that today—as Dean Rusk 
stated—this National Government again 
“more authentically represents the views of 
the great body of the people of China” than 
do the Communists. 

Yet, as Secretary Acheson stated, neither 
the Nationalist forces nor the independent 
guerrillas operating in the Chinese hinter- 
land are “strong enough or active enough 
to threaten the existence” of the Communist 
regime, Not by themselves. 

Yet with enough American assistance, they 
could threaten that regime. 

Since Red China is our enemy, you may 
ask what Washington is waiting for. 
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George C. Tilyou: Brooklyn’s Man of the 
Week 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 27, 1951 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, my con- 
gressional district is often referred to as 
the Coney Island district, because the 
fame of that part of it has long been 
world-wide. 

As famous as Coney Island is Steeple- 
chase Park. I am happy to note that 
the Brooklyn Eagle, for its July 1, 1951, 
issue, picked George C. Tilyou as Brook- 
lyn’s man of the week. His management 
of Steeplechase Park is only one of his 
many accomplishments. 

I am happy to set forth the Eagle ar- 
ticle, as follows: 


BROOKLYN’s MAN OF THE WEEK—TILYOU 
KEEPS TRADITIONS OF STEEPLECHASE PARK 


(By Leslie Hanscom) 


Seagull cries and the slow seething of the 
ocean were the sounds of Coney Island in 
those days, but that night strange yells 
broke into 3-year-old George C. Tilyou’s baby 
sleep, and he stood up in his crib to listen 
to the grinding and creaking of some mam- 
moth object seemingly in conflict with the 
sands of Steeplechase Beach. 

Gripping the rails of his small bed, young 
George strained to hear, and what he heard 
remains nearly a half-century later as the 
earliest experience to leave a lasting imprint 
on this memory. It was the sound of a ship- 
wreck being staged by his publicity genius 
father, George C. Tilyou, Sr., later to be 
known as the P. T. Barnum of Coney Island 
and the creator of Steeplechase Park. 

“Next day,” according to the present-day 
head of the Tilyou interests, all the papers 
came out with front-page headlines on the 
shipwreck at Steeplechase. Nobody but the 
conspirators involved knew that the schoon- 
er Saranac, victim of the wreck, had been 
purchased by Tilyou and pushed up on the 
beach by tugboats. 

The wreck of the Saranac, the younger 
Tilyou said, was only one of the madcap but 
inspired stunts which built a $1,000,000 for- 
tune for a one-time vendor of sea shells 
and made life a fabulous adventure for his 
growing children, “I only wish,” Tilyou 
mused at a table in the park’s restaurant, 
“that I could make life half as interesting 
for my own kids.” 

Talking above the music of the carousel 
which the founder of Steeplechase had im- 
ported from Ireland, Tilyou recalled the days 
when Coney Island in winter was little more 
than a stretch of lonely sand dunes. 

Also for reasons he figured out later, 
George C. Jr. was the most popular kid in 
a succession of schools the names of which 
would fill up more space than you'll have 
room for in your column. 

Tilyou went to work in his father’s fabu- 
lous playground when he was 12 years old. 
No longer just another youthful guest within 
the magic walls; he served in the bathing 
pavilion, rolling towels and swim suits, 
Later he worked as assistant to Chief Elec- 
trician John Walsh, a park employee since 
1902 and still a keystone in the year-round 
staff of the Coney institution. 

One season when he was about 15, Tilyou 
held the dream job of engineer on the minia- 
ture steam railroad which still girdles the 
park’s outer limits. 
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Then with a weighty thud came the sum- 
mer when at the insistence of his mother, 
Mrs. Mary Tilyou who, today, in her 80s, 
is still “the boss of us all,” young George 
went to work as a filing clerk for the New 
York Edison Co. Mrs. Tilyou, now chairman 
of the board of the Tilyou interests, thought 
her children should have the experience of 
working under a less indulgent authority 
than their own parents. 

Only one other time, however, did George 
Tilyou ever have a job which wasn't in some 
way connected with the running of Steeple. 
chase Park. It was a challenge which made 
him grateful for every shred of self-disci- 
pline and patience which his mother's train- 
ing had planted in his personality. For 4 
years during the war, he was rationing ad- 
ministrator of Kings County. 

The miracle-working ingenuity demand- 
ed by this post called forth a resourceful- 
ness from Tilyou for which he has his father 
to thank also. Only a showman and the son 
of a showman could have handled the pro- 
duction which a fuel emergency forced him 
— renge in no less a setting than Ebbets 

eld. 

One week end Washington, in the erratic 
manner to which the county rationing head 
had by now become accustomed, ordered 
that ration books for all trucks in Brooklyn 
had to be changed by Monday morning. Re- 
cruiting volunteer workers by every means 
other than the draft and summoning Red 
Cross mobile units to ply his emergency 
personnel with coffee and food, Tilyou ob- 
tained Ebbets Field for his show and man- 
aged to serve the 12,000 truck drivers who 
showed up at the gates in the time allotted 
to him. 

An urgent necessity of the wartime ration- 
ing job was dramatizing the needs of Brook- 
lyn in a manner which the unimaginative 
Washington administrators could under- 
stand. “I couldn't make them believe,“ 
Tilyou said, “that there were 50,000 flats 
in a single area which depended upon kero- 
sene for heat.” 

Board member of the Coney Island Cham- 
ber of Commerce since its inception and fix- 
ture of the Coney Island Carnival Co., Tilyou 
came back to the Island in 1944 when his 
brother Edward died and it became necessary 
for him to assume command of Steeple- 
chase. 

He was married in 1924 to the former 
Adele McCooey. There are four children all 
still in the process of being educated. They 
are George Jr., 26; John, 24; Joan, 22; and 
Paul, 16. Current source of pride to his 
father is Paul, who went to work in the 
park this summer during his vacation from 
Brooklyn Prep. 

No flight of the elder Tilyou’s imagina- 
tion could have publicized Steeplechase, 
however, in the manner which has made it 
famous under its present regime. The day 
before Tilyou delivered his recollections the 
park had been the scene of a television 
broadcast. “What would my father think,” 
he wondered, “to know we hit 63 cities at 
the same time?” 


General Pick of “Pick’s Pike” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HENRY D. LART ADE, JR. 
OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 25, 1951 
Mr. LARCADE. Mr. Speaker, under 


leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ord, I wish to say that a few days ago I 
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placed in the Record a statement in re- 
gard to Gen, Lewis A. Pick, Chief of the 
Corps of Engineers of the United States 
Army, and in that statement I referred 
to the great feat accomplished by Gen- 
eral Pick in the construction of the Ledo 
Road during World War II. 

I think it would be interesting as a 
follow-up to my remarks on this subject 
to include in this writing in the RECORD 
a copy of an article which appeared in 
the New York Times of February 11, 
1945, giving the history of the building 
of the Ledo Road, entitled “General Pick 
of ‘Pick’s Pike,“ as follows: 


GENERAL Pick or “PICK’s PIKE”—THE BUILD- 
ER OF STILWELL ROAD Is MORE LIKE A COUN- 
TRY DOCTOR THAN A HARD-DRIVING ENGINEER 

(By Tillman Durdin) 

MyIrTKYINA, Borma—When the first con- 
voy of American war supplies for China 
rolled across the Burma border into Yunnan 
the other day, a big, white-haired man, 
whose gentle smile and mild blue eyes reg- 
istered quiet satisfaction, sat in the leading 
jeep. The man was Brig. Gen. Lewis A. Pick, 
builder of the Ledo Road—now officially 
named the Stilwell Road—the greatest en- 
gineering feat in the annals of the United 
States Army. 

General Pick had a right to be proud. He 
was witnessing a scene that represented the 
triumph of himself and his men over the 
most formidable natural obstacles ever sur- 
mounted by road engineers. He was seeing 
the fruition of 2½ years of struggle with 
jungles, mountains, floods, disease, death, 
and loneliness. 

Scores of competent engineers had said 
it could never be done. It had been done. 
“Pick’s Pike” was open, delivering supplies 
to the Chinese people. 

When General (then Colonel) Pick took 
command of the Ledo Road project in Oc- 
tober 1943, the road, after a year of work, 
was stalled in precipitous, rain-soaked 
jungle in the dark heart of the Naga Hills, 
45 miles from its starting point. Some of 
the men connected with its construction had 
broken under the terrible pressure of the 
job and the unimaginable ordeal of the mon- 
soon. Some were ready to say, “It can’t be 
done.” 

Pick called his officers together. 

“The Ledo Road is going to be built,” he 
said. “Mud, rain, and malaria be damned.” 

Pick spoke quietly but every man in his 
command soon knew he meant what he 
said. He moved his headquarters far up the 
road, instituted day and night work with the 
use of all illumination that could be mus- 
tered. He ruthlessly weeded out ineffective 
officers, set a hard schedule, and demanded 
the utmost of his men. The road started 
going ahead by leaps and bounds. 

Pick’s shrewdness and drive as an engineer 
were clearly displayed at this stage. Asked 
by Gen. Joseph W. Stilwell on November 3 
to build a jeep track 50 miles from the road- 
head to Shingbwiyang through the worst 
stretch of the route, Pick thought a bit 
and said: “I can’t build you a jeep track but 
I will build you a military highway for trucks. 
When do you want it?” 

“Can you get it through by January?” 
asked Stilwell. : 

Pick smiled his quiet smile and said, 
„ 

He rushed bulldozers and other equipment 
through an old trail, then dropped some gear 
from airplanes, used air-dropped supplies, 
and got the work going at three different 
points at once. On December 27 the lead 
bulldozer broke through to Shingbwiyang, 
followed by 53 trucks carrying Chinese troops 
and equipment. Even Stilwell had doubted 
Pick could do it and Stilwell was never a 
man to say anything was impossible. 


After Pick had put his road through to 
Shingbwiyang Stilwell suddenly asked for 
a quick-combat supply road to the Taro area, 
20 miles away and off the main route, In 
addition, he wanted a combat road through 
the Hukawng Valley and work to continue 
on the main highway. A number of air- 
fields also would have to be constructed. 

Associates remember a night when Pick 
paced his tent in the rainy stillmess of the 
jungle, talking out his problems. Every now 
and then he would say, “It’s too much. I 
don’t see how I can do it.” But do it he 
did. He never said “No” to Stilwell, never 
once failed the general. 

Others pioneered the Stilwell Road, but the 
main task has been General Pick’s. And it 
was General Pick who conquered the moun- 
tains and jungle, faced down the monsoon, 
and bridged the raging rivers, licked malaria 
with one hand while conjuring up new mir- 
acles of engineering with the other; and all 
the time solved the problem of leadership 
and of men slaving against time, nature, and 
the Japanese in a strange wilderness thou- 
sands of miles from home. 

In 15 months he pushed the road from the 
45-mile mark to a junction with the Burma 
Road, 420 miles away. This represents prog- 
ress of about a mile a day over a route that 
passes through 102 miles of mountains and 
over two 4,000-foot passes. Through the 
mountains 100,000 cubic yards of dirt were 
moved for each mile of road constructed. Ia 
all, about 13,500,000 cubic yards of earth, 
enough to build a solid-dirt wall 3 feet wide 
and 10 feet high from New York to San Fran- 
ciso, were moved. 

The jungle was an even more formidable 
obstacle. Practically every foot of the road 
had to be cut through a dense forest. And 
for 6 months out of a year this work had to 
be carried on during an almost unceasing 
downpour that totaled more than 150 inches 
for a monsoon season, 

During last year’s monsoon a low section of 
the road through the Hukawng Valley be- 
came flooded. Engineers almost marooned 
in waterlogged tents wondered if the road 
wasn't a complete failure. Pick stepped in 
and ordered the construction of a 2-mile 
wooden causeway. Two Army lumber mills 
were set up in the valley, and 1,000,000 board 
feet of lumber were sawed. The causeway 
was laid over the inundated stretch of road 
in 40 working days, the biggest job of main- 
tenance engineering in the history of the 
engineers. Traffic on the Stilwell Road was 
resumed. 

Some had said the road could not be built 
because of malaria. At times, in the early 
days, a high proportion of the forward bat- 
talion personnel was hospitalized with ma- 
laria. Stern disciplinary measures, sanitary 
campaigns, and the use of atabrin kept the 
disease at such a low level that construction 
was not hampered. Twice disease struck at 
General Pick, but he never left the job. 
Once when he got fever Col. Robert A. Hirsh- 
field put him to bed for 48 hours and made 
him stay there. He was unable, however, to 
keep Pick from using the telephone, 

The Stilwell Road crosses 10 major rivers 
and 155 secondary streams. There is a bridge 
crossing for every 2 miles of road. If the 
culvert pipe used in the drainage system 
were placed end to end it would form a con- 
tinuous conduit 105 miles long, about a 
quarter of the length of the entire road. 
Such figures give some idea of the mammoth 
undertaking this job has been. 

The road is a monument of engineering 
ability. The route over much of its length 
had to be discovered by aerial reconnaissance 
and engineering instinct, for the Japanese 
were always just ahead of the lead bulldozer, 
and it was not possible to send out survey 
parties to select the route in advance. Many 
unprecedented problems had to be solved, 
such as floating bridges to span rivers that 
rise 45 feet in a few days of monsoon rains. 
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and draining underground springs that 
broke out under the roadbed. 

But Pick always managed to find a way. 
In some cases his way made engineering his- 
tory, such as his anchoring of a huge float- 
ing bridge across the Irrawaddy, near Myitky- 
ina. Just how this was done cannot be 
revealed now, but some day it will be told 
and it will astonish orthodox engineers. 

One of the big reasons for General Pick’s 
success in building the new back-door over- 
land supply route to China is his reliance 
on able key subordinates. For the Stilwell 
Road job he entrusted a big share of the 
responsibility to these men. Colonel Hirsh- 
field handled his forward base organiza- 
tional and supply problems, Col. Charles 
Davis the rear base at Ledo, while Col. Joe 
Green, chief road engineer, directed the 
troops in the actual road construction. 

General Pick’s inspiring leadership was a 
major factor in helping his officers and men 
fight the terrible depression bred of the 
jungle and the rains. He constantly tried 
to make life along the road as bearable as 
possible by insisting on plenty of good food, 
stoves in living quarters, and lots of movies. 
When the first convoy went to China, he 
saw to it that the Negroes were represented 
in recognition of their contribution to the 
road's construction. 

To the men working for him along the 
length of the road, he was known as “the 
man with the stick.” This name came from 
his famous cane, a long rattan stick with a 
hooked end for a handle. Many other men 
of the road had sticks, for the bent ends 
were handy for catching onto branches and 
pulling up slopes, but none was as long as 
Pick’s. The stick became part of his per- 
sonality, one of the little touches that mark 
character and individuality. 

By the time he had finished the road, this 
rattan stick had grown short, worn down by 
much prodding up and down the hills and 
valleys of North Burma. General Pick put 
his stick away when he crossed the border 
on the first convoy to China. Now he is 
having bands put around it inscribed with 
the names of his lieutenants. He plans to 
keep it as a memento of his hardest job. 

Pick takes his triumph calmly, for such is 
his nature. The predominating character- 
istic of the man who built the road is 
strength in repose. Six feet tall, sturdily 
built, broad jawed, Pick looks more like a 
kindly country doctor than a hard-driving 
road boss. Friends who knew him before he 
took over the road say it has changed him 
profoundly. He is more patient now, and 
his voice is more gentle, 

As a rule he speaks softly, with a southern 
drawl. Men who worked under him on the 
road cannot remember a single occasion 
when he “blew his top.” Pick can get smold- 
eringly angry and impatient, but in a way 
that jibes with his generally subdued be- 
havior. He rarely laughs outright, but a slow 
smile that crinkles about his mouth and eyes 
refiects his ever-ready sense of humor. 

He bears his 54 years well and stands as 
straight as a Jungle hardwood. On the Stil- 
well Road he displayed amazing energy. He 
was out on the job from 12 to 15 hours a day, 
walking, jeeping, inspecting. He knew what 
was going on everywhere along the way and 
he used the telephone constantly to keep in 
touch with his battalions. Often he went up 
in a small liaison plane, scouting out new 
trails or traveling from one end of the road 
to another, 

Close friends describe General Pick as an 
old-school American with a background of 
southern breeding. He was born in -Brock- 
neal, Va., but now counts Auburn, Ala., his 
home. He is typically American in that he is 
fundamentally a man of peace, even though 
he has been a professional soldier almost all 
of his adult life. Soon after he was gradu- 
ated from Virginia Polytechnic in 1917 as a 
civil engineer he entered the Army, and he 
has been in the Engineer Corps ever since. 
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It is an anomaly that the builder of the 
Stilwell Road does not consider himself a 
road builder. His main concern is building 
up his country through flood control and rec- 
lamation. For years he was one of the out- 
standing Army flood-control engineers, Be- 
fore he came to the Stilwell Road he was divi- 
sion engineer of the Missouri River division. 

While directing more than a billion dollars’ 
worth of Army construction from his head- 
quarters at Omaha he worked out a plan for 
comprehensive development of Missouri River 
flood control, navigation, hydroelectric power, 
and irrigation. The plan which has been ap- 
proved by Congress and the President en- 
visages one of the biggest public-works proj- 
ects in the history of the United States. 

The Missouri River plan is the thing dear- 
est to Pick’s heart. Around the north Burma 
camp fires he loved to talk about the Missouri 
Valley, using his long stick to draw designs 
in the dirt of Burma that he may someday 
execute in the good earth of the Missouri 
Valley. 


Have We Forgotten Our American Prin- 
ciples of 17767—The American Decla- 
ration of Independence Proclaims the 
Right of the Enslaved Non-Russian Peo- 
ples of the Soviet Union To Revolt 


Against Their Oppressors 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES J. KERSTEN 


OF WISCONSIN 8 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 3, 1951 


Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, on March 16, 1950, Secretary 
of State Acheson said: 

However much we may sympathize with 
the Soviet citizens who for reasons bedded 
deep in history are obliged to live under it, 
we are not attempting to change the govern- 
mental or social structure of the Soviet 
Union. 


On July 4, 1776, the founders of our 
Government, Thomas Jefferson, John 
Hancock, Samuel Adams, Benjamin 
Franklin, Charles Carroll of Carrollton, 
and 51 others said: 

That whenever any form of government 
becomes destructive of these ends [life, lib- 
erty, and the pursuit of happiness], it is 
the right of the people to alter or to abolish 
it, and to institute new government, laying 
its foundation on such principles and or- 
ganizing its powers in such form, as to them 
shall seem most likely to effect their safety 
and happiness. 


In November of 1945, speaking at Mad- 
ison Square Garden, New York, at a 
gathering honoring the Red Dean of 
Canterbury, Acheson agreed that Soviet 
Russia should have friendly states 
around its borders. On that occasion he 
agreed to the Soviet's slave-state system. 

In this hour of crisis, when nearly half 
the people of the world are slaves of 
tyranny, whose advice should we follow, 
Acheson’s or the founding fathers? 

On April 17, I introduced a resolution, 
House Concurrent Resolution 94, to assist 
in the liberation of the non-Russian 
people of the Soviet Union, the text of 
which is as follows: 

Whereas the Americau people have long 
accepted the basic principles set forth in the 


American Declaration of Independence of 
1776 in the following words: * that 
all men are created equal, that they are en- 
dowed by their Creator with certain un- 
alienable rights, that among these are life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. That 
to secure these rights, governments are in- 
stituted among men, deriving their just 
powers from the consent of tLe governed, 
that whenever any form of government be- 
comes destructive of these ends, it is the 
right of the people to alter or to abolish it, 
and to institute new government, laying its 
foundation on such principles and organ- 
izing its powers in such form, as to them 
shall seem most likely to effect their safety 
and happiness”; and 

Whereas the American people believe these 
principles are universal and apply to ali men 
everywhere, at all times, and under all forms 
of government; and 

Whereas these principles flow from certain 
essential truths, among which are— 

That the Creator is the author of every 
human being and the source of his rights 
and that neither the state nor any other 
human agency has jurisdiction to exploit 
any human being or violate his rights; 

That the state is a servant to mankind 
and not its master and may not pervert its 
administrative and police powers so as to 
make of them a weapon to violate human 
rights or to terrorize the people; 

That there is a brotherhood of all men but 
only under the fatherhood of God; and 

Whereas communism wears a humani- 
tarian cloak and poses as the messiah of 
social justice but in reality has given rise 
to the most reactionary regime of our time 
based on barbarism and slavery as a result 
of its immoral doctrine founded in malice 
setting man against man, class against class, 
and all men against God; and 

Whereas communism thrusts itself be- 
yond civil government and political philoso- 
phy, claiming the whole man, denying all 
spiritual values, denying his inalienable 
rights, and seeking to transform all human 
beings created by God in His image into soul- 
less biological units, to be fitted into a mili- 
tary and economic machine designed for 
world revolution; and 

Whereas communism, although not native 
to Russia, was adopted by a small, ruthless 
Bolshevik minority which by treachery, de- 
ceit, brutal force, and terror subverted and 
destroyed the freedom gained by the Rus- 
sian people in their democratic revolution of 
February 1917; and 

Whereas imperialist communism, from the 
base of its dictatorship in Russia proper, did 
later occupy by brutal military aggression 
the proclaimed Democratic National Repub- 
lics of the independent Ukrainian, Byelo- 
Russian, Kuban Cossack, Georgian, Arme- 
nian, Azerbaijanian, North Caucasian, Finno- 
Karelian, Tatar, and Turkestanian peoples; 
and 

Whereas imperialist communism has in 
crass disregard of the wills of these peoples 
enforced on them the unnatural structure of 
the Soviet Union, as later on the Lithuanian, 
Latvian, Estonian, Moldavian, West and 
Carpatho-Ukrainian peoples, and tyrannizes 
all of the afore-mentioned peoples, together 
with the Bashkirs, Uzbeks, Kirgizes, Buryat 
Mongols, Chuvashes, Dagestans, Kabardin- 
ians, Komis, Maris, Mordovians, North 
Osetians, Tatars (Volga), Udmurts, Yakuts, 
Abkhazes, and Kara-Kalpaks, under a re- 
gime of colonialism and inhuman exploita- 
tion; and 

Whereas imperialist communism, during 
and after World War II, applied genocide on 
the peoples rebelling against its dictatorship 
and annihilated the Volga German Republic, 
the Crimean Tatar Republic, the Chechen 
Republic, and the “autonomous Region of 
Karachev.“ scattering their population over 
the Asiatic Arctic; and 

Whereas imperialist communism is syste- 
matically applying to all the non-Russian 
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nationalities, both within the Soviet Union 
and without the Soviet Union, Stalin’s Rus- 
sification program, aiming at the destruction 
of all national organisms and their cultural 
peculiarities by creating one Soviet nation- 
ality, with one Soviet language and one 
Soviet culture; and 

Whereas communism after consolidating 
its imperialist gains succeeded until recently 
by means of false propaganda, deceit, police- 
state methods, and hermetically sealed 
frontiers, in keeping the non-Soviet world 
largely ignorant of the plight of these non- 
Russian peoples within the Soviet Union and, 
in turn, keeping the peoples within the 
Soviet Union in ignorance of the true nature 
of conditions existing outside its borders and 
particularly of conditions in the democratic 
world; and 

Whereas communism has taken the lives 
of tens of millions of human beings in the 
Soviet Union (notably the liquidation of 
about 5,000,000 Ukrainian peasants in 1932- 
33 and the Lidice-like massacre of Ukrain- 
ians in Vinnitsia in 1937-38) including 
a vast number of the members of its own 
armed forces (other than in the late war), 
and has enslaved the peoples by robbing 
them of their farms and transforming them 
into landless agricultural robots; by chain- 
ing workers to their factories and transform- 
ing them into homeless industrial robots; 
by depriving intellectuals of freedom of 
creative work and thought and transforming 
them into voiceless ideological robots; by 
submitting vast numbers from all classes, 
both men and women, old and young, work- 
ers (industrial and white collar), peasants, 
and intellectuals, to the subhuman condi- 
tions of concentration camps in uninhabita- 
ble areas and transforming them into a 
nameless host of more than 15,000,000 state 
slaves; by the uprooting and dispersal of 
minority groups; by practicing genocide 
upon national groups, including the Jewish 
population, within the Soviet Union and 
making the Soviet Union a burial ground of 
nations; and 

Whereas communism is in the process of 
destroying the institution of the family in 
the Soviet Union by an enforced collective 
way of life, by inordinate control and indoc- 
trination of the children, and by setting 
members of the same family against one 
another through fear and terror; and 

Whereas communism is in the process of 
destroying religion in the Soviet Union by 
fostering atheism, by ridiculing and perse- 
cuting the sincere religious expression of the 
people, by perverting religious instincts in 
the hearts of the young, by murdering the 
representatives of religion, by destruction of 
places of worship and the abolition of re- 
ligious institutions (as the Ukrainian Ortho- 
dox Church in the 1920's and the Ukrainian 
Catholic Church in 1945), by tolerating only 
religious services subservient to the state, 
and by deifying the leader of the Red re- 
gime; and 

Whereas imperialist communism has by 
force and deceit conscripted into the Soviet 
Army overwhelming numbers of peace-lov- 
ing non-Russian peasants, workers, and in- 
tellectuals whom genuine anti-Communist 
and anti-imperialist sentiments have been 
amply demonstrated by numerous acts of 
self-determination, revolts, and resistances 
(such as 1918-20—the courageous defense 
of the independent Ukrainian National Re- 
public against Trotsky’s Red army; 1926— 
the Georgian revolt for independence; 
1928-30—the upsurge of Ukrainian “Titoism” 
led by Skripnik and others; 1937—the plan 
to overthrow the imperialist Communist 
regime led by Marshal Tukhachevsky, Gen- 
eral Yakir, Colonels Prymakiv and Kryvo- 
ruchko; 1938—the spontaneous creation of 
the independent Carpatho-Ukraine; 1941— 
the heralded declarations of Ukrainian inde- 
pendence in both Leviv and Kiev at the out- 
break of the Red-Nazi conflict; 1941-42— 
the willful mass surrender of over 2,000,000 
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Soviet Ukrainian troops to fight for the inde- 
pendence of their homeland; 1943-present— 
the extensive underground resistance of the 
Ukrainian insurgent army, cooperating with 
the Lithuanian, Slovak, and Polish under- 
grounds, against the Nazi invaders and now 
against the Communist imperialists, achiev- 
ing a deep infiltration into the multinational 
Soviet Army); and 

Whereas communism by making false and 
appealing promises, in an atmosphere of 
ideological black-out in the Soviet Union, 
perverts the patriotic fervor of a certain 
number of young idealists, who have a gen- 
uine desire to serve their respective peoples, 
and exploits it for an antihuman conspiracy; 
and 

Whereas communism in order to extend 
still further its tyranny concentrates its ef- 
forts on promoting artificial hostile feelings 
between the friendly and peace-loving peo- 
ples within the Soviet Union and the people 
of the United States and of other free na- 
tions whose basic aspirations as human be- 
ings are identical, and who have no real 
conflicting interests; and 

Whereas imperialist communism not satis- 
fied with the early subjugation and exploita- 
tion of these millions of people in the Soviet 
Union has already forced Marxist-Stalinist 
tyranny on the more recently free and in- 
dependent nations of Latvia, Lithuania, 
Estonia, Poland, Rumania, Bulgaria, Hun- 
gary, Albania, Czechoslovakia, and initially 
Yugoslavia which still follows the Commu- 
nist ideology, and in the words of the 
United States Supreme Court Justice Jack- 
son in the recent case of American Commu- 
nications Commission v. Douds (339 U. S. at 
p. 429), “The international police state has 
crept over Eastern Europe by deception, co- 
ercion, coup d'état, and terrorism and as- 
sassination”; and communism has conquered 
China and is in the process of attempting 
to subjugate Korea, Tibet, Vietnam, and 
Malaya, and seeks eventually to enslave free 
men everywhere with the openly professed 
aim of establishing the World Soviet Union; 
and 

Whereas agreements made by any one or 
more of the free nations with the Communist 
regime that now enslaves the peoples within 
the Soviet Union strengthen materially and 
morally the position of said regime, weaken 
the resistance to Communist tyranny, and 
dim the hopes of these peoples for liberation; 
such agreements with said regime being used 
by it only to its advantage for the purposes 
of accumulating additional strength and to 
the disadvantage of every other country 
seeking honorably to compose differences 
with it; it being one of the prime techniques 
of communism to disregard truth and honor 
and to ignore agreements whenever oppor- 
tune; and 

Whereas, in contrast to the treacherous 
fifth columns that operate in the free coun- 
tries of the world to enslave them to im- 
perialistic communism, there exists among 
these non-Russian peoples, who constitute 
about one-half of the population of the 
Soviet Union, an active and extensive under- 
ground system led by the Ukrainian Insur- 
gent Army, which, if offered the encourage- 
ment and positive aid of the free peoples of 
the world, will enable them to liberate them- 
selves and overthrow the imperialist Commu- 
nist tyranny and help place mankind on the 
path of peace instead of plunging it into 
tha holocaust of a third world war; and 

Whereas past tragic mistakes in the poli- 
cies of certain of the free nations, including 
that of the United States, toward the Com- 
munist regime in the Soviet Union and a 
failure fully to understand the true nature, 
extent, and the enormity of its aggressive 
designs have substantially contributed 
toward placing said Communist regime in a 
position where it now is a clear and present 


danger to world peace and the free progress 
of mankind compelling the United States and 
other free nations again to undertake a vast 
program of armament expenditures; and 

Whereas, while we rearm with reluctance 
and would prefer to devote our energies to 
peace, we are determined to defend our free- 
dom; and 

Whereas rearmament alone coupled with 
an attempt to compose differences with the 
Communist regime by treaties and agree- 
ments leaving undisturbed said regime in 
its present enormous conquests of aggression 
will, over a period of years, place a crushing 
burden of armaments upon the free world 
that eventually could well, of itself, destroy 
freedom; and such agreements and treaties 
would tend to stabilize said regime in its 
conquests and give a benediction to a way 
of life that has declared war on all human 
nature under its control; and 

Whereas the world cannot long continue 
to exist half slave and half free: Now, there- 
fore be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That the Congress 
of the United States hereby reaffirms the 
historic friendship of the American people 
with the different peoples within the Soviet 
Union—the millions of Ukrainians, Byelo- 
Russians, Georgians, Lithuanians, Latvians, 
Estonians, and the other non-Russian peo- 
ples between whom and the American people 
there are innumerable ties of kinship, and 
concerning whose mutual aspirations for 
democracy, liberty, and justice there has al- 
ways been an alliance; that the American 
motives for these aspirations and this alli- 
ance lie deep because the United States of 
America was founded and has been built 
largely by the oppressed peoples from all 
countries, 

Sec. 2. The Congress of the United States, 
on behalf of the American people, solemnly 
pledges that the common struggle against 
imperialist communism in which this Na- 
tion, together with other free nations, is 
now engaged is not directed against those 
who have been misled by communism 
through no fault of their own but against 
those who have misled them; that those who 
have unwittingly served the small clique in 
control of the Communist regime or in coun- 
tries captive to it should not fear vengeance, 
provided they break off with communism; 
and that the American people recognize the 
right of the non-Russian peoples within the 
Soviet Union and of the countries now held 
captive by said Communist regime to bring 
to justice their oppressors who are leading 
them into another world war that will mean 
destruction of many more millions of lives 
and of many cities, homes, and the country- 
side within the Soviet Union. 

Src, 3. (a) The Congress of the United 
States hereby expresses the firm conviction 
of the American people that the non-Rus- 
sian peoples within the Soviet Union have 
the right of self-determination (including 
the right of any of the nations within the 
Soviet Union to determine its own form of 
government and also the right to form a free 
federation of whatever choosing), based on 
the free and effective expression of popular 
will, namely, that no nation can be deprived 
of territory by force and that no nation 
can keep territory by force, and, by free elec- 
tion, to be governed by their own consent. 

(b) It is further expressed to be the firm 
conviction of the American people that these 
non-Russian peoples as well as the Russian 
people within the Soviet Union have the 
right to the basic freedoms for which they 
have long struggled and for which in World 
War II they together with other people, shed 
their blood, among which freedoms are— 

(1) the right of peasants to their own 
land, to work it as they see fit, and to dis- 
pose of the fruits of their labor as they see 
fit; 
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(2) the right of workers to select freely the 
type and place of their employment, and to 
obtain equitable wages and decent working 
hours and conditions through the organiza- 
tion of their own truly independent trade- 
unions; 

(3) the right of intellectuals to freedom 
of scientific and artistic creation, to free- 
dom of cultural intercourse with the whole 
world, and to the establishment of educa- 
tional, scientific, and cultural institutions, 
independent of state control; 

(4) the right of political prisoners of all 
classes to immediate liberation and aid in 
rehabilitation; 

(5) the freedom of religion, of speech, of 
thought, and of the press, and freedom of 
each national group to use its own language 
and kind of alphabet; 

(6) the right of the people peaceably to 
assemble, to be secure in their persons, 
houses, papers, and effects, against unreason- 
able searches and seizures; 

(7) the right of the people to life, liberty, 
and private ownership of property; the right 
of an accused to a speedy and public trial 
in accordance with principles of law and 
Justice: 

(8) the freedom of movement within the 
country and of travel abroad and upon the 
high seas, together with the freedom to en- 
gage in commerce and pursuits of private 
enterprise and in all peaceful activities; 

(9) the freedom of families from the Com- 
munist way of life and from undue state in- 
terference and control, and of parents in the 
education of their children; 

(10) the freedom of the armed forces to 
defend the legitimate interests of the Uk- 
rainian, Byelorussian, Georgian, Lithua- 
nian, Latvian, Estonian, and other peoples 
within the Soviet Union, the right and ob- 
ligation of the armed forces to protect the 
people from the Communist tyranny, and the 
freedom of the armed forces from being used 
and augmented by the Communist tyranny 
into an aggressive force both against its own 
people and against peaceful nations. 

Sec. 4. To give meaning to their historic 
friendship for the multiple national peoples 
within the Soviet Union, the Congress of the 
United States hereby expresses the strong 
hope of the American people for an early 
liberation of the Ukrainian, Byelorussian, 
Georgian, Lithuanian, Latvian, Estonian, 
and other peoples within the Soviet Union 
from their Communist enslavement. To as- 
sist in bringing about that liberation at the 
earliest possible date, the President of the 
United States is hereby requested— 

(1) to make no further agreement and no 
commitments to the present Soviet regime 
that would tend in any way to maintain, 
stabilize, or further extend its power over 
the enslaved peoples of the Soviet Union; 

(2) to formulate a new and stronger for- 
eign policy which, among other things, recog- 
nizes the essentially evil nature of the Com- 
munist regime bent on the destruction of 
the United States and of the free world and 
takes cognizance of the paramount imperial- 
ist character of said regime in its enslave- 
ment of over 80,000,000 non-Russian peo- 
ples occupying the board peripheral area of 
the Soviet Union from the Baltic to the 
Black Sea to the Far East Pacific. 

(3) to explore the methods whereby our 
representatives in the United Nations may 
urge that body to assist the Ukrainian, Byelo- 
russian, and other peoples within the So- 
viet Union who resist serving as cannon 
fodder in the imperialist ventures of the 
Kremlin, to obtain liberation from their 
present enslavement and exchange for their 
present representation in the United Na- 
tions a true representation that can work 
for, rather than obstruct and undermine 
the efforts of all peoples of the world, for 
the first time in human history effectively 
to lay down a true foundation for lasting 
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peace and the undisturbed permanent co- 
existence of peoples; 

(4) to explore methods whereby the Amer- 
ican people through their Government, and 
by private means with Government assist- 
ance and otherwise may offer material aid 
and moral support to active fighters now 
struggling for the liberation of the Ukrain- 
ian, Byelorussian, Georgian, Lithuanian, 
Latvian, Estonian, and other peoples within 
the Soviet Union and people in the Com- 
munist-dominated countries. 


A Visit 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 3, 1951 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, the day after 
a congressiona' delegation visited Nor- 
way on June 12, 1951, to examine the 
needs of the armed forces of that coun- 
try and the use they were making of 
American military equipment being sup- 
plied to them, the Communist newspaper 
Friheten carried an editorial with the 
usual lying line about America’s evil ob- 
jectives and all the rest. It was promptly 
answered by an editorial in the Oslo 
afternoon paper Dagbladet. Under leave 
to extend my remarks, I include the edi- 
torial. For clarity, forthrightness, and, 
most of all, courage, it could not be sur- 
passed. When one observes a small 
country right under the Soviet guns 
demonstrate the spunk and determina- 
tion to remain free that the Norwegians 
have, it both heartens one and makes 
one wonder why so many in the power- 
ful United States, so far away, are so 
timid and fearful. If we are right, what 
is there to fear? 
[Translation of editorial appearing in Oslo 

(Norway) Dagbladet of June 13, 1951] 


A VisiT 


Seven Members of the American Congress 
are presently visiting Oslo. Their purpose is 
to see for themselves how Norway is utilizing 
the defense material which all of us know 
we have received from the United States. 
They also desire to obtain an impression of 
how the defensive and economic reconstruc- 
tion in accordance with the Marshall plan is 
progressing in the country. 

It is completely natural that the United 
States, which has such enormous expendi- 
tures in comparison to Norway, is interested 
to see the results of the help in this country. 
The visit of the seven gentlemen here will be 
very brief and their impression of conditions 
must of necessity be superficial. Together 
with Norwegian defense authorities they have 
inspected military installations; otherwise 
they do not have time to consult with Nor- 
wegian authorities, but must confine them- 
selves to the impression which their own 
countrymen in this country have gained 
about the situation. First and foremost it 
will be Americans with whom they will con- 
sult in this country. 

From the Norwegian point of view that 
is a natural thing. But the Norwegian Com- 
munists’ organ Friheten today shrieks vio- 
lently, talks about the master race’s rep- 
resentatives, and calls it an aggravating cir- 
cumstance that they shall not consult with 
Norwegians but only with their own coun- 


trymen. Thus, the Americans in this coun- 
try are so well informed about Norway's 
conditions that it is not necessary even to 
speak with Norwegians, 

It is a perfectly understandable thing that 
Americans want to speak with their repre- 
sentatives in this country and hear their im- 
pressions; otherwise, for heaven’s sake, why 
should they have diplomatic representatives 
here in Norway if it is not to learn what they 
have learned? After all, the very fact that 
they are not consulting with Norwegian au- 
thorities proves best that there is no question 
of any pressure. 

Norway has completely its own right of 
decision in these as in other matters. It is 
not true when the Communist propaganda 
seeks to persuade people that American sol- 
diers are stationed in this country; has any- 
one seen a single American soldier? It 18 
not true when it is said we have American 
bases here; we have our own airports, guarded 
by Norwegian military. 

But it is true that Norway, in order to 
defend its freedom if it should be necessary, 
has agreements for an intimate cooperation 
with other freedom-loving countries and 
agreements about how this cooperation shall 
be effected. This is self-evident; nobody has 
made a secret of it. 

If the Communists in their agitation in- 
sist so eagerly that Norway is under pres- 
sure and compulsion, it is because they know 
that the Soviet Union holds the countries 
with which it is allied under what is in 
our opinion unbearable pressure. Czecho- 
slovakia has slowly but certainly lost all 
civic freedom. Czechoslovakians who have 
a contrary opinion seek continuously to flee 
the country; they are thrown in prison, they 
are put to death after shocking trials. Can 
Friheten name a single Norwegian who has 
suffered such a fate? In Hungary it recently 
was decreed that Soviet Russians should 
have the same opportunity to fill public posi- 
tions as Hungarians themselves. Compare 
that with the seven American Congressmen 
who come here for 1 day’s visit in order to 
talk with the Americans who are here and 
who have absolutely no Norwegian authority. 

There is a mile’s-wide gap between Nor- 
way's free situation and the coercive rule 
in the Communist vassal states of Europe. 
Norway will defend itself with all its power 
to maintain that gap—it is that gap which 
constitutes our freedom. But Friheten fights 
with open eyes for the Soviet Russian vassal 
states’ lack of freedom, 


Have We Forgotten Our American Prin- 
ciples of 1776?—The American Decla- 
ration of Independence Proclaims the 
Right of the Enslaved People of 
Rumania To Revolt Against Their 
Oppressors 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES J. KERSTEN 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 3, 1951 


Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, on March 16, 1950, Secretary of 
State Acheson said: 

However much we may sympathize with 
the Soviet citizens who for reasons bedded 
deep in history are obliged to live under it, 
we are not attempting to change the gov- 
ernmental or social structure of the Soviet 
Union. 
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On July 4, 1776, the founders of our 
Government, Thomas Jefferson, John 
Hancock, Samuel Adams, Benjamin 
Franklin, Charles Carroll, of Carrollton, 
and 51 others said: 

That whenever any form of government 
becomes destructive of these ends (life, lib- 
erty, and the pursuit of happiness), it is 
the right of the people to alter or to abolish 
it, and to institute new government, laying 
its foundation on such principles and organ- 
izing its powers in such form, as to them 
shall seem most likely to effect their safety 
and happiness. 


In November of 1945, speaking at 
Madison Square Garden, New York, at 
a gathering honoring the Red Dean of 
Canterbury, Acheson agreed that Soviet 
Russia should have friendly states 
around its borders. On that occasion 
he agreed to the Soviet’s slave-state 
system. 

In this hour of crisis when nearly half 
the people of the world are slaves of 
tyranny whose advice should we follow, 
Acheson’s or the founding fathers’? 

On June 15, I introduced a resolution, 
House Concurrent Resolution 123, to 
assist in the liberation of the people of 
Rumania, the text of which is as follows: 


Whereas the American people have long 
accepted the basic principles set forth in the 
American Declaration of Independence of 
1776 in the following words: “* * * that 
all men are created equal, that they are 
endowed by their Creator with certain un- 
alienable rights, that among these are life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. That 
to secure these rights, governments are in- 
stituted among men, deriving their just 
powers from the consent of the governed. 
That whenever any form of government be- 
comes destructive of these ends, it is the 
right of the people to alter or to abolish it, 
and to institute new government, laying its 
foundation on such principles and organ- 
izing its powers in such form as to them 
shall seem most likely to effect their safety 
and happiness”; and 

Whereas the American people believe these 
principles are universal and apply to all men, 
everywhere, at all times and under all forms 
of government; and 

Whereas these principles flow from certain 
essential truths, among which are— 

That the Creator is the author of every 
human being and the source of his rights and 
that neither the state nor any other human 
agency has jurisdiction to exploit any human 
being or violate his rights; 

That the state is a servant to mankind 
and not its master and may not pervert its 
administrative and police powers so as to 
make of them a weapon to violate human 
rights or to terrorize the people; 

That there is a brotherhood of all men, 
but only under the fatherhood of God; and 

Whereas communism wears a humani- 
tarian cloak and es as the messiah of 
social justice, but in reality has given rise 
to the most reactionary regime of our time 
based on barbarism and slavery as a result 
of its immoral doctrine founded in malice 
setting man against man, class against class, 
and all men against God; and 

Whereas communism thrusts itself beyond 
civil government and political philosophy, 
claiming the whole man, denying all spiritual 
values, denying his inalienable rights, and 
seeking to transform all human beings cre- 
ated by God in His image into soulless bio- 
logical units, fitted into a military and eco- 
nomic machine designed for a world revo- 
lution: and 

Whereas the Communist regime in the 
Soviet Union forcibly selzed and annexed in 
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1940 the provinces of Bukovina and Bessa- 
rabia, and did further destroy any possibility 
for the freedom and independence of Ru- 
mania after World War II and subjected it 
to the complete control of the Communist 
regime in the Soviet Union by bringing Rus- 
sian-trained Communist organizers into Ru- 
mania with the Red army in 1944, by seiz- 
ing control of the press in Rumania, by in- 
stigating terrorizing riots under the direc- 
tion of the Communist-created National 
Democratic front, by forcibly seizing fac- 
tories and public utilities, by forcing with 
intimidating threats and terror the Sanatescu 
government to appoint Communists to key 
governmental positions, including the Min- 
istries of Justice and Interior, by the direct 
threats and ultimatum of the Russian Com- 
munist Vishinsky forcing King Michael to 
install a completely Communist-dominated 
government in Rumania, by brutally falsify- 
ing in November 1946 the results of the 
voting in the parliamentary elections, when 
some 85 percent of the Rumanians voted for 
the democratic political parties and against 
the Communist regime, and, finally, by forc- 
ing the King out of the country and trans- 
forming Rumania into a people's republic 
on Soviet patterns; and 

Whereas communism after thus treacher- 
ously and forcefully seizing power in Ru- 
mania, destroyed all opposition by means of 
beatings, murders, false arrests, and impris- 
onment, by throwing I. Maniu, C. Bratianu, 
Titel Peterescu, the presidents of the demo- 
cratic parties, into prison, terrorizing and 
suppressing the National Peasant Party, the 
National Liberal Party, and the Independent 
Social Democratic Party opposing the Com- 
munists, by deceiving the representatives of 
the United States and Great Britain who 
attempted to assist the Rumanian people, 
and finally by seeking to verify and consoli- 
date its tyranny by intimidation and coer- 
cion in fraudulent elections; and 

Whereas this terrorizing subjugation of 
the people of Rumania has been expressed 
in the words of United States Supreme Court 
Justice in the recent case of American Com- 
munication Association v. Douds (339 U. S. 
at p. 429): “The international police state 
has crept over Eastern Europe by deception, 
coercion, coup d’état, terrorism, and assas- 
sination”; and 

Whereas communism has taken the lives 
of untold numbers of human beings in Ru- 
mania, and has employed unspeakable bru- 
talities to enslave the population—by rob- 
bing peasants of their farms and transform- 
ing them into landless agricultural robots, by 
chaining workers to their factories and trans- 
forming them into homeless industrial ro- 
bots, by depriving all people of freedom of 
creative work and thought and transforming 
them into servile slaves of the state, by sub- 
mitting all classes to the subhuman condi- 
tions of mass imprisonment and forced-labor 
camps, by uprooting and dispersal of whole 
populations, by practicing genocide upon the 
Rumanian people in order to destroy the 
Rumanian tradition and culture and nation- 
ality; and 

Whereas communism is in the process of 
desiroying the institution of the family in 
Rumania, by inordinate control of the chil- 
dren and their forced indoctrination in com- 
munism, and by setting members of the same 
family against one another through fear and 
terror; and 

Whereas communism is in the process of 
destroying religion in Rumania by fostering 
atheism, by ridiculing and persecuting the 
sincere religious expression of the people, by 
perverting religious instincts in the hearts 
of the young, by imprisoning all the nine 
bishops of the Catholic Church of both rites 
and torturing to death Bishop Aftenie and 
Bishop Glaser, by murdering priests and 
prominent representatives of religion, by 
closing down of places of worship, by sup- 
pressing completely the Rumanian Catholic 
Church of Greek rite, religious services sub- 


servient to the state, and by deifying the 
leaders of the Red regime; and 

Whereas the Soviet Union imposed com- 
plete economic exploitation and enslave- 
ment on Rumania by abuse of the armistice 
clauses relating to the occupation forces and 
their supply, by fixing arbitrarily the price 
levels of reparation goods, by plundering the 
country through abusive misinterpretation 
of the international agreements relating to 
German assets, by compelling the national- 
ization of the banks, industry, and com- 
merce for the purpose of Communist con- 
trol and Soviet economic domination, by 
preventing Rumania from reestablishing her 
normal international trade relations, by im- 
posing discriminatory economic agreements 
supplying the deficiencies of the Soviet 
economy at the expense of Rumania, by im- 
posing mixed Sovrom companies covering all 
the country’s natural wealth and all its eco- 
nomic activities by means of which Soviet 
Russia has become 50 percent coowner of all 
these resources and is sharing in the same 
way in the country’s national revenue and 
thus reducing one of the richest countries 
in Europe to starvation; and 

Whereas communism is transforming the 
Rumanian Army into a tool of communism 
and forcing the entire Rumanian country 
into an arsenal for further Communist ag- 
gression; and 

Whereas communism by making false and 
appealing promises, in an atmosphere of 
ideological black-out in Rumania, perverts 
the patriotic fervor of a certain number of 
young idealists, who have a genuine desire 
to serve their people, and exploits it for an 
antihuman conspiracy; and 

Whereas communism in order to extend 
still further its tyranny concentrates its ef- 
forts on promoting artificial hostile feelings 
between the friendly and peace-loving Ru- 
manian people and the people of the United 
States and of other free nations whose basic 
aspirations as human beings are identical, 
and who have no real conflieting interests; 
and 

Whereas agreements made by any one or 
more of the free nations with the Moscow 
Communist regime that now enslaves the 
people of Rumania or with the Rumanian 
puppet regime nominally headed by Groza 
and recognition of this puppet regime as a 
legitimate government materially and mor- 
ally strengthens the tyranny in its power, 
weakens the resistance of the Rumanian peo- 
ple to Communist tyranny and dims their 
hopes for liberation; such agreements being 
used by the Communist regime only to its 
advantage for the purpose of accumulating 
greater strength, and to the disadvantage 
of every other country seeking honorably to 
compose differences with it, it being one of 
the prime techniques of communism to dis- 
regard truth and honor and the obligation of 
agreements whenever opportune; and 

Whereas in contrast to the treacherous 
fifth columns that operate in the free coun- 
tries of the world to enslave them to inter- 
national communism, there exists in Ru- 
mania a potential force for freedom com- 
posed of the great majority of the people 
who yearn for liberty, which force, if acti- 
vated by the encouragement and positive 
aid of free peoples of the world, will enable 
them to survive under the Communist 
tyranny and prepare the way for their 
eventual liberation and thus help place man- 
kind on the path to peace; and 

Whereas past tragic mistakes in the poli- 
cies of certain of the free nations, including 
that of the United States toward Rumania 
based on the assumption that collaboration 
with the Communists was possible, particu- 
larly in recognizing the Communist Groza 
regime as a legitimate government and a 
failure to fully understand the true nature, 
extent, and the enormity of communism’s 
aggressive designs have substantially con- 

buted toward strengthening the Commu- 
nist regime in Rumania and placing the 
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Communist conspiracy in a position where 
it now is a clear and present danger to 
world peace and the free progress of man- 
kind compelling the United States and other 
free nations again to undertake a vast pro- 
gram of rearmament; and 

Whereas, while we rearm with reluctance 
and would prefer to devote our energies to 
peace, we are determined to defend our free- 
dom; and 

Whereas rearmament alone coupled with 
an attempt to compose differences with the 
international Communist regime by treaties 
and agreements leaving undisturbed said 
regime and its present enormous conquests 
of aggression will, over a period of years, 
place a crushing burden of armaments upon 
the free world that eventually could weil, 
of itself, destroy freedom; and such agree- 
ments and treaties would tend to stabilize 
said regime in its conquests and give a 
benediction to a way of life that has declared 
war on all human nature under its control; 
and 

Whereas the world cannot long continue 
to exist half slave and half free: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That the Congress 
of the United States hereby reaffirms the 
historic friendship of the American people 
with the Rumanian people between whom 
there are innumerable ties of kinship and 
concerning whose mutual aspirations for 
democracy, liberty, and justice there has al- 
ways been an alliance. That the American 
motives for these aspirations lie deep be- 
cause the United States of America was 
founded and has been built largely by the 
oppressed peoples from all countries. 

Sec. 2. (a) The Congress of the United 
States hereby expresses the firm conviction 
of the American people that the people of 
Rumania have the right of self-determina- 
tion, to be governed by their own consent 
based on the free expression of popular will 
in a free election; and that no nation may 
deprive them of their territory by force, or 
threat of force and that no nation can keep 
their territory by force. 

(b) It is further expressed to be the 
firm conviction of the American people 
that the people of Rumania have the right 
to the basic rights and freedoms for which 
they have long struggled, and for which in 
World War II they, together with other peo- 
ple, shed their blood, among which rights 
and freedoms are: 

(1) The right of peasants to their own 
land, to work it as they see fit and to dis- 
pose of the fruits of their labor as they 
see fit; 

(2) The right of the workers to select 
freely the type and place of their employ- 
ment, and to obtain equitable wages and de- 
cent working hours and conditions through 
the organization of their own truly inde- 
pendent trade-units; 

(3) The right of intellectuals to freedom 
of scientific and artistic creation, to free- 
dom of cultural intercourse with the whole 
world, and to establishment of educational, 
scientific, and cultural institutions inde- 
pendent of state control; 

(4) The right of political prisoners of all 
classes to immediate liberation and aid in 
rehabilitation; 

(5) The freedom of religion, of speech, of 
thought, and of the press; 

(6) The right of the people peaceably to 
assemble, to be secure in their persons, 
houses, papers and effects, against unreason- 
able searches and seizures; 

(7) The right of the people to life, liberty, 
and private ownership of property; and right 
of an accused to a speedy and public trial 
in accordance with principles of law and 
justice; : 

(8) The freedom of movement within the 
country and of travel abroad and upon the 
high seas, together with the freedom to en- 
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gage in commerce and pursuits of private 
enterprise and in all peaceful activities; 

(9) The freedom of families from Commu- 
nist way of life and from undue state inter- 
ference and control, and of parents in the 
education of their own children; 

(10) The freedom of the Rumanian peo- 
ple to use their armed forces to defend their 
legitimate interests and to protect the people 
from the Communist tyranny, and the free- 
dom of the armed forces from being used 
by the Communist tyranny as an aggressive 
force both against its own people and against 
peaceful nations. 

Sec.3. To give meaning to their historic 
friendship for the Rumanian peoples, the 
Congress of the United States hereby ex- 
presses the strong hope of the American 
people for the early liberation of the Ru- 
manian peoples from their Communist en- 
slavement. To assist in bringing about that 
liberation at the earliest possible date; and 
the President of the United States is hereby 
requested— 

(1) to formulate a new and stronger for- 
eign policy which among other things, recog- 
nizes the essentially evil nature of the inter- 
national Communist regime, bent on the 
destruction of the United States and of the 
free world and distinguish between this 
regime and the people enslaved by it and 
excludes all further agreements, commit- 
ments, and recognition of the Communist 
regime in Russia; 

(2) to direct our representatives in the 
United Nations— 

(a) to demand that the United Nations 
charge the Communist regime of Russia with 
aggression in Rumania in violation of the 
basic Charter and principles of the United 
Nations, for robbing Rumania of its free- 
dom, independence, and territorial integrity 
in violation of its international agreements 
and of international law and justice; 

(b) to demand the withdrawal from Ru- 
mania of the Russian Communist Army, se- 
cret police, military and civilian officials, 
other open and secret agents of Soviet im- 
perialistic domination, who are there as a 
result of the Communist aggression and 
whose continued presence constitutes a 
breach of peace, and threatens further 
breaches of international peace and security; 

(c) to demand that free elections be held 
in Rumania under the police supervision of 
the United Nations after a preparatory pe- 
riod necessary to eliminate the effects of 
Communist terror, in order to reestablish 
peace and justice in Rumania and better 
secure the international peace and security; 
and 

(3) to explore methods whereby the Amer- 
ican people through their Government, and 
by private means with Government assist- 
ance and otherwise may offer aid and moral 
support to active fighters now struggling for 
the liberation of the people of Rumania and 
other Communist-dominated countries. 


Vicious Attack Launched Against the 


Farmer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL A. REED 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 22, 1951 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
the hearings on H. R. 4473, the Revenue 
Act of 1951, held before the Committee 
on Finance, United States Senate, 
Thursday, June 28, 1951, explode the 
fantastic lies of the National Tax 


Equality Association. This organiza- 
tion, a tax-exempt organization, has 
been collecting money from businessmen 
and corporations under the false pre- 
tense that failure to tax farm coopera- 
tives is causing a loss in revenue amount- 
ing to over a billion dollars anhually. 
Senator Tarr, a member of the Senate 
Finance Committee, referring to the 
revenue involved if co-ops as such were 
to be taxed, inquired of Secretary 
Snyder: 

How many did you estimate, roughly 
speaking, or how much did you estimate 
that that would produce? 


Secretary Snyder replied: 

About $25,000,000. 

Senator Tarr. That is not this billion dol- 
lars they have been telling us about. 

Secretary SNYDER. It is not a great increase 
in dollars. 


Those who are out to crush the farm- 
ers by destroying their marketing co-ops 
never mention the fact that the farmer 
when he receives his patronage dividend 
includes it in his income, and if he falls 
within an income bracket pays on it the 
same as all other income-tax payers. 

The National Tax Equality Association 
by peddling its false statements collects 
hundreds of thousands of dollars from a 
credulous business public, charging the 
farmers as tax dodgers. 

The scurrilous literature, letters, and 
telegrams of the National Tax Equality 
Association are as vicious and malicious 
as the propaganda launched by Soviet 
Russia against our Government. It is 
dawning on the American farmer that 
he now faces the same type of ruthless 
enemies as he did in 1923-24 when these 
wolves in sheep’s clothing had to be sup- 
pressed by the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion. 


The Challenge of 1952—An Address by 
United States Senator Richard Nixon 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PATRICK J. HILLINGS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 3, 1951 


Mr. HILLINGS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include at 
this point in the Recorp the keynote ad- 
dress which was given last Thursday by 
the Honorable Ricuarp Nixon, Member 
of the United States Senate from Cali- 
fornia, to the members of the Young Re- 
publican National Federation at their 
convention at Boston, Mass. This sig- 
nificant and thought-provoking address 
follows: 

It is a privilege to speak before this na- 
tional convention of Young Republicans be- 
cause you represent the hope of the Repub- 
lican Party and of the Nation. I speak from 
experience—there was no single organized 
group which was more responsible for our 
victory in California last November than the 
Young Republicans of that State. 

When I was asked to deliver this keynote 
address I debated as to what kind of a speech 
to make. I suppose that I should make the 


_ kind of speech I have so often heard at party 
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gatherings. The inevitable formula runs like 
this. 1. Damn the Democrats. 2. Praise the 
Republicans. 3. Predict victory in the next 
election. If I made such a speech, there 
would probably be few who would object 
to it, many would like it, and some, if the 
delivery was up to par, might even call it 
a great speech, because they would have 
heard what they wanted to hear. 

But I say that we Republicans have been 
talking to please ourselves for the past 20 
years, and we have found out that there 
aren't enough of us to win. I believe it’s 
time for some soul searching. Let's find out 
why. I know of no greater objective that 
you, the new young leaders of the party, 
could adopt in this convention than to find 
out why we've lost in the past and how we 
can win in the future. 


VICTORY INGREDIENTS 


How can we win in 1952? That is the 
$64,000,000,000 question. I say the $64,000,- 
000,000 question because that’s the annual 
cost of keeping the present administration 
in Washington. 

There are three basic ingredients for suc- 


cessful political campaigns. 1. The right 
candidate. 2. The right tactics, 3. The 
right program. 


First, what about the candidate? I know 
there are those who say that all that matters 
is to get the right candidate, but I say that 
we wouid do a lot better if we would spend 
more time figuring out how we're going to 
elect our candidate and what we're going to 
stand for after he’s elected, and less time in 
debating about who the candidate is going 
to be. 

So, let’s fight it out in the primaries and 
in the convention, and select as our candi- 
date the man who can best sell our program 
to the most people, and once he’s selected, 
let’s forget our differences and go to work 
for him. I say we Republicans ought to 
spend less time fighting each other and more 
time fighting the enemy. And if any of 
you tend to disagree with that conclusion, 
I challenge you to name any one of the 
prominently mentioned Republican candi- 
dates who wouldn’t be a tremendous im- 
provement over what we have in the White 
House now, and in making this statement, 
I recognize that I am damning a lot of good 
men with faint praise. 


FIGHTING CAMPAIGN 


So much for the candidate. What about 
tactics? I believe there is only one sure- 
fire formula for victory. We have to work, 
we have to fight, and we have to stand for 
something. Let’s make sure that the Re- 
publican Party never again loses an election 
for failure to stand up and fight it out on 
the great issues before the people. Let’s 
see that the Republican Party in 1952 puts 
on the kind of a fighting, rocking, socking 
campaign that will bring home to the peo- 
ple the merits of our candidate and our 
program. 

Now, what about a program? What should 
we as Republicans stand for if we want to 
win the elections of 1952? Here I am going 
to part company from that political school 
which says, tell em anything which will 
win.” 

I recognize that there are those who say 
all we have to do and that all we should 
do to bring victory in 1952 is to point up 
the failures of the present administration. 
There is a chance that this might be true, 
but I don’t believe such a program is good 
enough for the Nation, and for that reason 
I don’t believe it’s good enough for the Re- 
publican Party. 

Nor on the other hand do I agree with 
those who say we shouldn't criticize at all 
because of the need for national unity at 
a time of crisis. We need unity, yes, but 
above all we need unity on the right policy. 
I say that the country does not want unity 
on a policy which in the past has led us 
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to the brink of disaster, or on the perpetua- 
tion in power of those who made that policy, 
and who cannot be expected to make a bet- 
ter one in the future. 


CONSTRUCTIVE PROGRAM ESSENTIAL 


We have a duty to criticize and to point 
up the mistakes of the past, to make sure 
that we don't make those same mistakes 
in the future. But we should not stop with 
destructive criticism. We should go a step 
further and offer our own constructive pro- 
gram to meet the great problems of our 
times. 

Our country is in danger. It needs lead- 
ership. The administration cannot furnish 
that leadership. It is our responsibility as 
a party to do so. If we do, I am confident 
that we will win and that we will deserve 
to win. 

To bring the seriousness of the problem 
home, let us see what has happened during 
the 6 years President Truman has held office. 

Six years ago the United States was the 
most powerful Nation on the face of the 
globe. We had the strongest Army, the 
strongest Navy, and the strongest Air Force 
in the world. We had a monopoly on the 
atomic bomb. As far as people in the world 
were concerned, there were approximately 
1,760,000,000 on our side and only 180,000,000 
on the Communist side. 

Six years have passed—6 years of confer- 
ences, of little wars like the one in Korea, 
of lack of leadership in Washington. And 
what is the situation today? Today, we are 
no longer stronger on the ground, we are 
stronger in strategic air but weaker in tacti- 
cal air. We're stronger on the sea but weaker 
beneath the sea. We no longer have a mo- 
nopoly on the atomic bomb, though we be- 
lieve that we have more than has our poten- 
tialenemy. And when we analyze the break- 
down in peoples in the world, what do we 
find? Today, there are only 540,000,000 peo- 
ple that can be counted on the side of the 
free nations—our side. There are 800,000,000 
people on the Communist side, and there are 
600,000,000 that will have to be classified 
as neutral—countries like India and Paki- 
stan. In other words, 6 years ago the odds 
in people in the world were 9 to 1 in our 
favor and today they are 5 to 3 against us, 


CONFIDENCE DESTROYED 


Despite the millions of words of testimony 
by administration witnesses in the MacAr- 
thur hearings, attempting to justify, explain, 
and excuse this record, the fact remains that 
we have lost 600,000,000 people to the Com- 
munists in 6 years—100,000,000 a year. It is 
this record which has destroyed the confi- 
dence of the people in the policies of this 
administration and that confidence, I sub- 
mit, will not be restored until we get new 
leaders who will develop a new policy. 

What should that policy be? To succeed, 
our policy must be one which is geared to 
meet the strategy and tactics of the Com- 
munists, 

Above all, we must recognize that the men 
in the Kremlin are the most realistic men 
who ever lived. They are men who will never 
take a chance. As long as they are con- 
vinced, because of the weakness on their 
side as against the strength on our side, that 
if they begin a war any place in the world 
they might lose it, they will not begin one; 
but once they are convinced, because of their 
strength and our weakness, that if they be- 
gin a war they will win it, then war will 
come, k 

Therefore, if we want peace, we must, 
above all, stay stronger than the Commu- 
nists—stronger militarily; and we must rec- 
ognize that we cannot do this job alone. We 
need allies, we need them in Europe, and 
we need them in Asia. Because, if either 
Europe or Asia falls under Communist domi- 
nation the balance of power in the world 
will have shifted to the men in the Kremlin. 

Therefore, our policy must be one which will 


keep the United States strong militarily at 
home, and which will assure us the support 
of our allies abroad. 

Is the administration capable of develop- 
ing such a policy? Let's look at the record. 


A WASTEFUL ADMINISTRATION 


This is the administration which was re- 
sponsible for destroying billions of dollars’ 
worth of military equipment after World 
War II, which we need so desperately today. 

This is the administration which has spent 
over $100,000,000,000 for military appropri- 
ations since World War II, and yet was able 
to scrape together only one and one-half 
combat divisions when the Korean conflict 
broke out, 

This is the administration which has spent 
over $30,000,000,000 aiding our allies abroad, 
and yet when we needed those allies to resist 
Communist aggression in Korea they fur- 
nished only 1 soldier for every 10 Americans; 
it took them 3 months even to pass a reso- 
lution condemning the aggression of the Chi- 
nese Communists; three more months after 
that to stop trade with the Communists. 
Never in history has there been a greater 
failure in diplomacy than the failure of our 
State Department to get the wholehearted 
support of our allies in Korea. 

This is the administration which has no 
room in its high councils for military men 
who disagree in any respect with the policies 
laid down by the Secretary of State and the 
President. At a time when Washington is 
not overly blessed with men of intelligence 
and ability, this administration denied itself 
and the American people the benefit of the 
advice and broad experience of men like 
General MacArthur and General Wedemeyer. 

Finally, this is the administration which 
made the fatal error of misjudging the char- 
acter of the Chinese Communist movement, 
an error which led to the loss of China and 
to the bloody, indecisive, and inconclusive 
Korean war, a war which has already cost 
us more casualties than we suffered in the 
whole first year of World War II. 

That is the administration record, Can 
the Republican Party do any better? 

I submit that this is the type of military 
and diplomatic policy which the Republican 
Party can and should adopt to meet the crisis 
in which the Nation finds itself: 


A REPUBLICAN PROGRAM 


First. We should keep this Nation as strong 
militarily as we possibly can, within the limi- 
tions of our economy, and in this connection 
we must not allow a settlement of the Korean 
war to be used as an excuse for dropping our 
guard, 

But while military appropriations should 
be kept at a high level, I believe it is our duty 
to see to it that our military leaders give 
the country its money’s worth in accounting 
for the funds which are allotted to them. 
One hundred billion dollars should buy more 
than 1½ divisions. Our military leaders 
should not be treated as sacred cows when 
they ask for appropriations; they should have 
the same interest as the people in elimi- 
nating unnecessary and unessential expendi- 
tures in the Military Establishments so that 
more funds will be available to build up our 
real defenses. 

Second. We should recognize that during 
these times, our military and diplomatic pol- 
icies should represent the best thinking of 
all Americans, including those who ‘agree 
with the President, be he a Republican or a 
Democrat, as well as those who disagree with 
him. I think that we can find room for 
the MacArthurs and the Wedemeyers, as well 
as for the Bradleys and the Collins, Let us 
not allow America to be destroyed because 
of our insistence that men with intelligence, 
background, and experience be yes men for 
the current administration’s policies, rather 
than honest advocates of the position they 
really believe in. Let me say at this point 
that whether we agree with his program, or 
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disagree with it, I for one believe that Gen- 
eral MacArthur has rendered a public service 
to the Nation in taking stand for what he 
believed was best for his country, even at the 
expense of losing his job. 


BUILD CONFIDENCE AND RESPECT 


Third. Instead of begging and bribing our 
allies to support the policies which we be- 
lieve are in our best interests as well as 
theirs, let us develop the courageous, con- 
sistent, firm leadership which will command 
the confidence of our allies and the respect 
of our enemies, rather than their contempt 
which is too often the case at the present 
time. I say the American people have had 
enough of the whining, whimpering, grovel- 
ing attitude of our diplomatic representa- 
tives who talk of America’s weaknesses and 
of America’s fears rather than of America's 
strength and of America's courage. 

Finally, I believe that the Republican Party 
has this great advantage over the present 
administration. We can develop a policy 
which will not have in it the seeds of the 
error which curses our present policy; the 
error which led to the fall of China. We 
have consistently recognized the importance 
of Asia as well as Europe. We have consist- 
ently been true one-worlders insofar as mil- 
itary and diplomatic policy is concerned, and 
not half-worlders, and for that reason we 
can and will develop a policy and a pro- 
gram which will have the best chance of 
keeping both Asia and Europe on our side 
in the struggle in which we are engaged. 

So I say that the Republican Party can 
and will develop a military and diplomatic 
policy which will have a better chance for 
success than the policy of the present admin- 
istration. 

Is this the complete answer to the prob- 
lem? I don't believe that it is. We must re- 
member that the men in the Kremlin have 
said over and over again that they may not 
have to defeat the United States in a war. 
They have said that they may be able to force 
us to destroy our economy from within in our 
efforts to defend it from without. And, 
therefore, it is essential during this period of 
world tension that we Keep the economy of 
the United States sound and strong and pro- 
ductive. 

And here again let us ask the question— 
can the present administration do this job? 
Let's look at the record. 


DEFICIT SPENDING 


This is the administration which even be- 
fore the present emergency was spending 
more than it took in and was thus pouring 
fuel on the fires of inflation. 

This is the administration whose President 
sent a budget of over $70,000,000,000 to the 
Congress early this year, and then dared the 
Congress to cut 1 penny from it. 

This is the administration which has failed 
completely to handle the problem of infla- 
tion, whose leaders have demagoged about 
high prices but who have given away abject- 
ly to this pressure group and that one, play- 
ing politics with prices and with the family 
budget. 

This is the administration which piously 
says that it is cutting out all unessential 
Government expenditures, but which never- 
theless asks Congress to appropriate funds so 
that administration officials can ride to work 
and to their social engagements in chauf- 
feured Government limousines. 

This is the administration which has 
proved time and time again that it will use 
a great national emergency for the purpose 
of socializing basic American institutions 
even when the people have indicated their 
opposition to such attion. 

That is the record of the administration. 
Can the Republican Party do any better? 
What should our program be? 


NEED FOR BELT TIGHTENING 


First. At a time when military expendi- 
tures are necessarily high we must have the 
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courage to cut all nondefense expenditures 
right down to the bone. This means elim- 
inating even desirable social programs and 
local projects which are not proved to be 
absolutely essential. And let me say that the 
Congress has made a substantial start on 
such a program. Already $2,500,000,000 have 
been cut from that uncuttable budget and 
more substantial cuts are to come. 

Second. We should attack inflation at its 
source, recognizing that during an emer- 
gency period it is necessary to have some 
controls, but recognizing also that in the 
final analysis a balanced budget and high 
production are the only effective answers 
to inflation. As Republicans we should 
pledge ourselves to force the Government 
to live within its income and thereby pro- 
tect the value of the people's dollars. 

Third. As Republicans we should pledge 
ourselves that we shall not allow this emer- 
gency to be used to socialize any basic Amer- 
ican institution. We have only to look at 
what has happened to England, to France, to 
Italy, and all the other countries of the 
world which have tried a little socialism 
to know what the tragic results would be if 
we were to do likewise. We must remember 
that the great wealth and productivity of 
America has been created by individual and 
cooperative effort and not by Government 
action. 

I have often thought if the United States 
goes down the road to socialism who will 
take care of us? At the present time, with 
7 percent of the world’s people we are pro- 
ducing 50 percent of the world’s goods and 
are helping to support the Socialist econo- 
mies of our allies abroad. The greatest serv- 
ice that we can render to them as well as to 
ourselves is to keep this economy of ours 
strong, sound, and productive, and free. And 
this is a job I submit that we Republicans 
can and will do far better than the present 
administration. 

What else is needed to combat the great 
threat which confronts our Nation? Looking 
again at the tactics and strategy of our only 
potential enemy, we find that they have 
developed to the ultimate extent the use of 
the fifth column to accomplish their pur- 
poses. J, Edgar Hoover has said that the 
Communist fifth column in this country is 
more powerful than that which the Nazis had 
in France in World War II. 

Can the present administration do an ef- 
fective job of protecting the security of the 
country against such activities? Let's look 
at the record. 


CODDLING OF COMMUNISTS 


Leaving out the cases in which charges 
have been made but not yet proved, and 
considering only those cases in which docu- 
mentary evidence, court convictions, and 
confessions of those involved established the 
truth of the charges, here are some of the 
top members of the administration involved 
in Communist activities. Alger Hiss, who 
was the secretary of the United Nations Con- 
ference, a member of the Policy Planning 
Division of the State Department, and one 
of our top advisers at the Yalta Conference; 
Harry Dexter White, a former Assistant Sec- 
retary of the Treasury; Lee Pressman, a 
former general counsel of the CIO, who by 
his own admission at a time when he was 
general counsel to two of the top agencies of 
this Government in 1935 was a card carrying, 
dedicated member of the Communist Party; 
Nathan Witt, the former Secretary of the 
National Labor Relations Board; Julian Wad- 
leigh, of the Trade Agreements Section of 
the State Department; William Remington, 
who held a $10,000-a-year job with the 
Commerce Department where his duty was to 
clear exports to he iron-curtain countries. 

There are a score of others who held simi- 
lar positions of power and influence, but this 
list will suffice to indicate the seriousness 
of the problem and the effectiveness with 


which the Communists infiltrated the very 
highest councils of this administration. 

And just recently we have seen the shock- 
ing exposure of the atomic spy ring in the 
United States; a ring which was so effective 
that, according to General Groves, who 
headed our atomic projects during the war, 
the Russians obtained the secret of the 
atomic bomb at least 5 years before they 
would have gotten it by their own devices, 

The fact that this infiltration occurred is 
not, however, what is particularly disturbing. 
The tragedy is that our top administration 
Officials have refused time and time again 
to recognize the existence of the fifth column 
in this country and to take effective action 
to clean subversives out of the administra- 
tive branch of the Government. 


CHARGES GO UNHEEDED 


For example, Whittaker Chambers first 
made his charges against the members of the 
Hiss espionage ring in 1939. He repeated 
them to officials of the administration in 
1941, 1943, 1945, and 1947. And nothing was 
done to any of the individuals involved as 
& result of his charges except to promote 
each and every member of the ring to higher 
positions of power and influence in the 
Government. 

Only when the Committee on Un-Ameri- 
can Activities began its investigations in 
1947 did the facts begin to come out. And 
then what happened? The President called 
the case a red herring not once but seven 
different times during the course of the com- 
mittee’s investigations and even after Hiss 
was indicted. The Justice Department was 
going to drop the case even after Chambers 
had produced documents which established 
the truth of his charges. And once the case 
went to the carts two judges of the Supreme 
Court; the Governor of Illinois, Mr. Stephen- 
son; Philip Jessup, the architect of our far- 
eastern policy; and a host of other adminis- 
tration officials testified as character wit- 
nesses for Alger Hiss. 

It is to the eternal credit of a fine, Demo- 
cratic United States attorney, Tom Murphy, 
that despite the road blocks which seemed 
to be placed in the way of the prosecution he 
saw the case through to a successful conclu- 
sion. But the tragedy for the United States 
is that, if administration officials had inves- 
tigated these charges when they were first 
made 12 years ago, we might have struck a 
body blow at the Communist conspiracy; a 
blow which could well have stopped the 
atomic spy ring before it ever got started. 

The failure of this administration to de- 
velop an effective program to meet the activ- 
ities of the fifth column in the United States 
is its most vulnerable point. 

Again we ask ourselves, Will a Republican 
administration do any better? 


NO COMMUNISTS IN THE CLOSET 


I know in this case that I can safely say 
without contradiction that the Republicans 
will do much better. The Republican Party 
has some faults, and I am one of those who 
believe that when we have faults we should 
recognize and correct them, rather than to 
defend and condone them. But one thing 
can be said to our credit which cannot be 
said for the party in power. That is, that we 
have never had the support of the Commu- 
nists in the past. We have never asked for 
that support. We do not have it now, and 
we shall never ask for it or accept it in the 
future. And for that reason a Republican 
administration, we can be sure, will conduct 
a thorough-going house cleaning of Commu- 
nists and fellow travelers in the administra- 
tive branch of the Government because we 
have no fear of finding any Communist skele- 
tons in our political closet. 

It is essential that our program be one 
which is fair, sane, intelligent, and effective. 
Indiscriminate name calling and professional 
Red baiting can hurt our cause more than it 
can help it. But there is no greater service 
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that a Republican administration can render 
to this country than to restore the confidence 
of the people in the integrity and loyalty of 
our Government officials in Washington. 

And so we have seen the necessity for mili- 
tary strength, economic strength, and an 
effective program of internal security. Many 
will contend that such a program will be 
sufficient to meet the danger which confronts 
us. But we can do all this and still lose. 
What we must do is to recognize the essential 
nature of the conflict in which we find our- 
selves today. 

What is communism? It is an idea. It is 
an evil idea. It is wrong; but it is an idea 
which has a tremendously malignant and 
potent appeal all over the world and right 
here in the United States of America. And 
never in the history of the world has an idea 
been destroyed by bullets or defeated by a 
law. We are not going to have real peace 
and real security in the world until we begin 
to win the conflict that is going on through- 
out the world today for the minds, for the 
hearts, and for the souls of men. 

You say, “Well, aren't we winning it?“ And 
the answer is that here where we should be 
the strongest we unfortunately are the 
weakest, 

INEFFECTIVE DOLLARS 


Again, let’s look at the record. After 
spending $30,000,000,000 for economic and 
military aid abroad, we find that in the re- 
cent French and Italian elections the Com- 
munists numerically retained virtually the 
same strength that they had 6 years ago. 

And look at the situation in the United 
States. What kind of people become Com- 
munists here? What kind of people, for ex- 
ample, were Alger Hiss, Lee Pressman, Nathan 
Witt, John Abt, William Remington? 

I know them all. I have questioned them, 
and know their backgrounds. First, they 
were all born right here in the United States. 
Second, they were all graduates to a man of 
the best colleges and universities of this 
country. Third, they had the best Govern- 
ment jobs, paying $8,000 to $10,000 a year 
when they were engaging in these activities. 
And, finally, not one of them did what he did 
for money. He did it because somehow, 
somewhere, he lost faith in the American 
system, and he was willing to do anything, 
engage in espionage, run the risk of dis- 
grace for himself and for his family in order 
to impose the Communist system of slavery 
and totalitarianism upon us and all the free 
peoples of the world. 

If we fail so miserably in selling people of 
this type from good families with good back- 
grounds on the ideals of justice and freedom 
and democracy as we know them, what can 
we expect abroad? What can we expect in 
India? What can we expect-in Italy, and in 
France, and in the other critical areas where 
the battle of ideas is being waged? What is 
the answer? 

The answer is to tell the truth, the truth 
about communism and the truth about our 
own system. And the example we set in the 
United States will be decisive in determin- 
ing the outcome of this phase of the struggle 
in which we are engaged. 


MORAL DECADENCE 


That brings me to my last point, probably 
the most important of all. The eyes of the 
whole world are on the United States of 
America. The world, it is true, is looking to 
us for military support and economic aid. 
But above all, the world looks to the United 
States to furnish the moral and spiritual 
leadership which the free nations must have 
if they are to defeat the forces of slavery and 
totalitarianism. And I say that the greatest 
task we have in the United States is to re- 
establish the high moral standards of Gov- 
ernment service which have been responsi- 
ble for our great success as a nation in the 
past, and which are’so sadly lacking today. 
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Again, let us look at the record of the ad- 
ministration on this score. 

This is the administration which has a 
record so bad that Look magazine in an ar- 
ticle aptly entitled “The Scandalous Years” 
set forth and documented over 900 separate 
examples of moral decay, vice, and corrup- 
tion involving members of the administra- 
tion. 

Let us look at some of the typical cases. 

A White House secretary turns up with a 
$9,000 natural royal pastel mink coat, the 
purchase of which had been arranged by an 
attorney for whose clients her husband had 
exerted influence in obtaining RFC loans. 

And the defense of the administration? 
“There was nothing illegal.” 

A general attached to the White House 
staff puts on pressure so that a perfume 
manufacturer gets favored treatment in ob- 
taining travel priorities and visas, and there- 
by is enabled to realize profits his competi- 
tors could not. Three thousand dollars’ 
worth of deep freeze units turn up as gifts 
to members of the official White House 
family. 

The defense is, “There was nothing ille- 
gal.” 

The White House personnel adviser puts 
on pressure in behalf of an RFC loan for 
a luxury hotel in Florida. After that time 
he stays as a guest there free of change in a 
$30-a-day suite. 

The defense is, “There was nothing illegal.” 

At a time when the President is making 
speeches about the necessity of channeling 
all materials into housing, a priority is issued 
for construction of a California racetrack as 
a result of White House pressure. The oper- 
ators of the track contribute $4,000 to the 
Democratic National Committee in the next 
election. 

The defense is, “There was nothing illegal.” 

PRIORITY BUYS CONTRIBUTION 


At a time when the President condemns 
gambling on the commodity markets and 
warns that grain prices should not be sub- 
ject to the greed of speculators, it is found 
that over 800 officials and employees of his 
administration had speculative transactions 
totaling $213,000,000 in the commodity mar- 
kets and that his own physician, Dr. Graham, 
had an investment of at least $22,000. The 
doctor’s answer was that he did not know 
that grain was a commodity, and, anyway, he 
said, “There was nothing illegal.” 

Over and over again we note the familiar 
refrain, “There was nothing illegal.” In 
other words, the standard of conduct of the 
Officials of this administration is whether 
their actions are technically within the let- 
ter of the law rather than whether they are 
right or wrong, 

A Senate committee is now conducting in- 
vestigations for the purpose of laying down 
a set of rules to instruct Government em- 
ployees on what standards they should fol- 
low in conducting the business of their offices, 
I say that when the time has come that an 
administration has to have a congressional 
committee tell its employees the difference 
between right and wrong, the time has come 
to get a new administration made up of 
individuals who know the difference between 
right and wrong. 


CORRUPTION CONDONED 


What is the attitude of the President and 
his official family on this obvious corruption 
which exists in his administration? The 
President said on March 15, and I quote, 
“All of my people are honest.” Secretary 
Brannan, speaking in Denver just a few 
weeks ago, said, “The moral standard of this 
administration is of the highest.” These 
calloused, cynical statements alone are suffi- 
cient to disqualify this administration from 
remaining in office. We have had corruption 
before in our history, but never before in 
our history have we seen corruption defended 


and condoned by those in high places. If 
they won’t recognize or admit that corrup- 
tion exists, how can we expect them to clean 
it out? 

Can the Republicans do a better job? We 
can, and we must. Our greatest responsi- 
bility when we come to power is to restore 
again the moral integrity of our National 
Government. And let me say this, that 
wherever we find immorality, wherever we 
find a breach of public trust, those who are 
guilty should be removed from the positions 
they hold whether they are in our party or 
in the other party. 

Let us begin by declaring right now that 
the Republican Party will not ask for and 
will not accept any political contributions 
from questionable sources. There are 
plenty of honest God-fearing Americans 
who have a vital enough interest in getting 
a new administration in Washington that 
they will make the contributions necessary 
to put on an effective campaign. This coun- 
try cannot afford another administration 
which must pay off political debts to the 
machine politicians, the vice overlords, and 
the underground racketeers whose contribu- 
tions helped the administration come to 
power. 

In establishing the standard of conduct 
for officials of our administration, let us as 
Republicans recognize this principle—that 
the greatness of a free people depends not 
upon whether its public servants meet the 
legal minimums for conduct set by the law, 
but it depends upon the extent to which 
public servants exceed those minimum 
standards in their conduct. If we raise such 
a standard, we shall restore again the faith 
of the people in the honesty, morality, and 
integrity of their Government officials, and 
we shall set an example for all the world to 
see of the heights free men can reach in gov- 
erning themselves. 


AN AMERICAN-REPUBLICAN PROGRAM 


So, in conclusion, I submit that this is a 
program which we as Americans and as Re- 
publicans can and should support; a pro- 
gram which is designed to meet the threat 
which is presented to our security by the 
international Communist conspiracy: Keep 
the United States militarily strong. Keep 
the economy of this Nation strong and sound 
and productive and free. Develop a fair and 
effective program of internal security. And 
above all, mount a mighty ideological offen- 
sive which will prove to peoples everywhere 
that the hope of the world does not lie in 
turning toward dictatorship of any type, but 
that it lies in developing a strong, a free, 
and an intelligent democracy, 

At the present time negotiations are being 
conducted which may bring the Korean war 
to a close. At best, unfortunately, we can 
only hope for an uneasy truce. There will 
be a temptation, if such a truce is arranged, 
for the United States and the free nations 
to be lulled into a false sense of security; 
to go back to politics as usual, business as 
usual, and government as usual. We must 
not let that happen. It is essential that we 
remain strong, if we desire to remain free. 

There is no question as to the outcome. 
We and the nations on our side have the 
people; we have the productive power; we 
have the resources which will bring victory; 
and, what is most important, we are on the 
right side—the side of freedom, of truth, of 
Justice, as against godless totalitarianism, 
slavery, and oppression. All that we need 
is leadership—courageous, strong, decent, 
firm, American leadership. 

BIPARTISAN SUPPORT 

Let the Young Republicans of America 
pledge themselves to give the Nation the 
leadership it needs. Let us pledge ourselves 
to develop a program which will command 
the support of all Americans who 
the need for new leadership. Let us never 
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forget that there are millions of Democrats, 
as well as Republicans, who have lost con- 
fidence in the present administration, and 
who will support a Republican candidate in 
1952 provided he advocates a program based 
on true American principles. Let us remem- 
ber that it is not the party label we bear 
but the principles for which we stand which 
count. 

Never has a party or a people had a greater 
cause than we have. The hopes and aspira- 
tions of the free people on this side of the 
iron curtain and of peoples who want to be 
free on the other side of the iron curtain 
depend upon whether we meet the challenge 
which confronts us, - 

I have no doubt that if the young men 
and women in the Republican Party accept 
and meet this challenge, they will lead us 
to a great and overwhelming victory in 1952. 
A victory for the party, yet, but what is more 
important, a victory for the principles which 
have made our party and our Nation great, 


Let’s Look at the Record 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MORGAN M. MOULDER 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 3, 1951 


Mr. MOULDER. Mr. Speaker, today, 
during the present critical and danger- 
ous period of international affairs— 
when it is imperative that the people 
of our great and powerful Nation be 
united together for the protection of our 
national security and world peace—we 
hear the loud voice of the pessimist and 
those who practice political chicanery. 
We hear them on the radio and read 
their columns in the newspapers. They 
carry on a continuous propagan 
smear campaign against the President 
of the United States and all branches of 
our Government. 

It is not surprising that certain poli- 
ticians, whose eyes are fixed upon the 
1952 elections, are filling the air with 
bombasting misrepresentations and de- 
mands for official scalps. Their strategy 
is to confuse and to create doubts, which, 
they hope, will react at the polls against 
the Democratic administration. Such 
false and slanderous smearing attacks 
on the President of the United States 
and other important officials of our Gov- 
ernment by ambitious politicians under- 
mines faith of the people in our coun- 
try. It may or may not occur to such 
political critics that by confusing and 
dividing the American public, they are in 
fact doing a great disservice to America. 
In these grave times of peril, it is impor- 
tant above all else for Americans to keep 
a united front. 

As, for example, a Republican poli- 
tician recently attempted to blacken the 
character of Gen. George Marshall, one 
of the truly great figures of American 
history. In his practice of political chi- 
canery, he had the colossal effrontery 
to say ihat General Marshall has been 
associated with a conspiracy to weaken 
the United States to the end that it shall 
fina.ly fall victim to Soviet intrigue from 
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within and Russian military might from 
without. 

In measuring the aims and results of 
the Korean war, we must keep in mind 
that Korea is a test, or battle, in the 
great conflict, a hot spot in the cold war 
with communism. We must keep in mind 
that the real enemy is not the North 
Koreans or the Red Chinese. They are 
but pawns of the real foe. The real 
enemy is an ideology that poisons the 
minds of men and destroys human free- 
dom, and it is personified and controlled 
by a little group of power-hungry men 
in Soviet Russia. 

The record of the Democratic admin- 
istration in holding the free world firm 
against communism stands as clear and 
permanent as marble. Republican prop- 
agandists may try to distort and obscure 
but they cannot erase that record. 

One of the commonest charges which 
the McCarthys and the Tafts are trying 
to pin on the Truman administration is 
that the Government’s policy has been 
one of appeasement of communism. 
This charge has been repeated so often 
by orators of the Republican Party that 
some people may be gullible enough to 
believe it. It behooves us to examine 
this charge in the light of the facts as 
shown by the true record of the Truman 
administration. 

Since Harry Truman entered the 
White House 6 years ago there have been 
five major American entries in the field 
of foreign affairs. These five entries 
have been of transcendent importance. 
They are the Truman doctrine, the Mar- 
shall plan, the Berlin airlift, the Atlan- 
tic Pact, and military action or force to 
stop communistic aggression in Korea. 

The Truman doctrine was announced 
March 12, 1947, by the President in his 
historic address before Congress. It 
called for $400,000,000 in aid and Amer- 
ican military and economic advisers to 
stop the spread of militant communism 
in Europe. 

Has the Truman doctrine worked? 
The record is clear. Turkey and Greece 
at that time were under heavy Soviet 
pressure; Greece was torn by Commu- 
nist-inspired civil war. With American 
help the Reds were defeated in Greece, 
and Turkey was shored up against the 
Communist tide. 

The Marshall plan was proposed June 
5, 1947, by Gen. George C. Marshall, 
then our Secretary of State. This is the 
same great American, the same out- 
standing patriot, who is now serving as 
our Secretary of Defense. This is the 
same great man whom Joe MCCARTHY 
has the gall to accuse of conspiracy to 
betray his country. 

In December 1947 Congress put the 
Marshall plan into law, enacting legisla- 
tion designed to help European nations 
build up their economy and resist Com- 
munist infiltration and propaganda. It 
was passed at a session in Congress called 
expressly by President Truman for that 
purpose. The first ECA appropriation 
was for $450,000,000 to strengthen China, 
France, Italy, and Austria, all then 
under heavy pressure from the Kremlin 
and its agents. Again the record is clear; 
except in China, the results speak for 
themselves. 


Forced to admit that our Government 
had stood firm against communism in 
Europe, Senator Tarr has argued that 
appeasement has been the policy in Asia, 

„Again, what are the facts? 

Since the Japanese war lords surren- 
dered aboard the battleship Missouri on 
September 2, 1945, our Government gave 
Chiang Kai-shek loans and grants total- 
ing more than $2,000,000,000. On top of 
that, we gave to Chiang Kai-shek’s Na- 
tionalist Government armaments that 
originally cost us more than another bil- 
lion dollars. Considering the additional 
fact that all this aid was frittered away 
and lost through the ineptitude and cor- 
ruption of the Chiang regime, is it any 
wonder that our State Department is 
wary of placing future bets on Chiang 
Kai-shek? 

Next to the Korean intervention, per- 
haps the most spectacular and dramatic 
single action by the Truman administra- 
tion to halt communism was the Berlin 
airlift. By cutting off food and fuel sup- 
plies, the Russians were trying to bring 
West Berlin to her knees and to force the 
British and Americans out of the city. 
Because the Truman administration 
acted with prompt courage, Berlin was 
saved and the free peoples of Europe 
were lifted from despair. 

Fourth major entry in the free world’s 
program to stop communism was the 
Atlantic Pact. This treaty joined the 
free nations—the democracies of the At- 
lantic area—in a common security agree- 
ment for at least 20 years. Members 
pledged themselves that an armed at- 
tack against one or more of them in 
Europe or North America shall be con- 
sidered an attack against all. In the 
event of such attack, the signatory na- 
tions are pledged to bring armed force to 
the aid of the nation which is attacked. 
It is under this pact that General Eisen- 
hower is now in Europe building up a 
combined armed force, which will stand 
to resist Communist aggression, and the 
only reason the Republican politicians 
do not criticize and smear General Eisen- 
hower is that they believe or hope he is a 
Republican. 

The Korean Communists, with Joe 
Stalin quarterbacking as usual, crossed 
the thirty-eighth parallel June 25, 1950— 
just 1 year ago. The United States 
promptly took the lead in the United Na- 
tions to rally the free nations against 
this brutal aggression. American air and 
naval forces were put on the side of the 
South Korean defenders almost at once, 
and within a few days American ground 
troops were sent in. 

The Truman doctrine, the Marshall 
plan, the Berlin airlift, the Atlantic Pact, 
and the Korean intervention—here are 
five great, courageous acts by a Demo- 
cratic administration, determined—with 
the American public behind it—to stop 
the march of communism and preserve 
world peace if possible. Only by halting 
the first Red scourge and turning it back 
in Korea, and by building up the will and 
ability of free peoples everywhere to 
resist, can war possibly be avoided. 

It is interesting to note that the poli- 
ticians who now accuse the Democratic 
administration of appeasement because 
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it would not authorize the risk of a 
world atomic war by bombing Manchuria 
and China—are the same politicians who 
said Truman was a warmonger for send- 
ing troops into Korea. These same poli- 
ticians, who 1 year ago accused Truman 
of exceeding his powers when he stood 
firm against Communist aggression in 
Korea, now cry appeasement because he 
wisely avoids expending American man- 
power and resources in a war with China 
on the mainland of Asia. The same 
ambitious politicians also opposed aid to 
Turkey, Greece, Germany, France, Italy, 
and other free countries of Europe—for 
defense against communism. 

Yes; they are the same politicians, 
who are now pursuing their strategy of 
confusion and propaganda and laying a 
smoke screen behind which to fool the 
voters in 1952. 

Has the United Nations intervention 
in Korea been justified? History, of 
course, will tell the final answer, but 
definite results can now be seen. The 
spread of communism has now been 
slowed if not stopped in Asia, as well as 
in Europe. The best armies of Red 
China have been broken and defeated 
on the Korean peninsula. The myth of 
Red China’s invincible hordes has been 
shattered. In India, in China itself, the 
will to resist the Red scourge has been 
bolstered. 

On the occasion of the first anniver- 
sary of the Korean war, Associated Press 
correspondents in 10 key spots through- 
out the world were asked to survey world 
prospects for peace or future war. The 
question submitted was: Have the year’s 
developments brought another world war 
nearer, or made it more remote? Here 
are their opinions, and I quote from 
Washington, D. C., newspapers of June 
17, 1951: 

With some ifs, the consensus is that the 
world of today is farther from general war 
than it was a year ago. The strength of the 
democracies is growing steadily. It has dem- 
onstrated in deeds as well as words its will 
to resist aggression. These are some of the 
factors that raise western hopes that the free 
peoples’ fire departments are in better shape 
to control the sparks that might set off 
world war III than they were in June 1950. 


The life of every American boy is 
precious beyond evaluation. That es- 
sentially, is the difference between the 
free world and the world of Communist 
dictatorship. Here the individual, his 
life, his liberties, and his pursuit of hap- 
piness, is the source and the end of all 
authority. Under communism the in- 
dividual has no rights, no liberties, and 
his life is meaningless except as how he 
can serve his masters. 

The heroic men who have made the 
supreme sacrifice in Korea have not died 
in vain. They gave their lives, along 
with their allies from other nations, to 
buy time by which the free world has 
been armed and inspired to defend it- 
self, and ultimately to see the downfall 
of despotic communism everywhere. 

The American soldiers in Korea have 
made a heroic fight, and many, the su- 
preme sacrifice, for the only hope for 
world peace. The United Nations must 
win the test in Korea and forever make 
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clear to ruthless totalitarian govern- 
ments that they will not tolerate ag- 
gression. We must assemble all of our 
great forces and power to crush the 
godless slavery of communism when and 
wherever it raises its ugly head of ag- 
gression. 

We have learned throughcut world 
history that the fight for liberty and 
free government never is ended. Only 
the farsighted nations that are wiiling 
to undergo the necessary sacrifices sur- 
vive. 

In the words of Torn Paine: 

These are the times that try men's souls. 
The summer soldier and the sunshine pa- 
triot will, in this crisis, shrink frem the 
service of their country, but he that stands 
it now deserves the love and thanks of man 
and woman. 


Every human who believes in God and 
Christianity throughout the world is 
trusting America’s leadership. Provi- 
dence has given us freedom, democracy, 
prosperity, power, and strength. May 
we have the wisdom and the courage to 
accept our responsibility so that future 
generations can enjoy self-government, 
freedom, and liberty. 

To that end I pledge myself as a Mem- 
ber of Congress, and to that end Ameri- 
cans must remain united and deter- 
mined. To that end, we must not be 
misled by politicians who seek to hide 
the facts and distort the record for their 
own selfish, partisan purposes. 


Southern Baptist Convention Reaffirms 
Support of the United Nations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. BROOKS HAYS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 3, 1951 


Mr. HAYS of Arkansas. Mr. Speaker, 
in the discussion which followed the ad- 
dress of yesterday by the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. ARMSTRONG] on bi- 
partisan foreign policy, reference was 
made to the interest which a committee 
of Baptists had exhibited in the forma- 
tion of the United Nations. The gentle- 
man from Missouri served as secretary 
of the committee which observed pro- 
ceedings at San Francisco in 1945. In 
another meeting in San Francisco in 
June of this year, the Southern Baptist 
Convention reaffirmed its support of the 
United Nations and approved other rec- 
ommendations with reference to social 
and political issues, submitted by the 
convention’s social-service commission. 
Under leave to extend my remarks, I in- 
clude all of the recommendations: 

I. CONCERNING BEVERAGE ALCOHOL 

We recommend: 

1, That the convention reaffirm its con- 
sistent position as expressed in resolutions 
passed in recent years opposing the unprin- 
cipled and misleading advertising by press, 
radio, and more recently by television. 

2. That we continue to use the privilege 


of local option as a means both to control 
and to eliminate the industry. 


3. That we cooperate within our several 
States with the recognized temperance agen- 
cies whose objectives are consistent with 
Christian ideals of sobriety and civic righte- 
ousness. 


I. CONCERNING THE SALE AND USE OF NARCOTICS 


We recommend: 

1. That the churches cooperating with this 
convention give careful study to the rapidly 
growing and serious problem of drug addic- 
tion, especially where it involves teen-age 
boys and girls. 

2. That we undertake in our churches and 
schools to educate our people on the devas- 
tating effects of narcotics. 

3. That we strongly urge our people to 
support changes in present narcotic laws 
in order to impose more severe penalties 
upon those convicted of narcotic violations. 

II. CONCERNING CRIME AND GAMBLING 

We recommend: 

1, That this convention extend its grateful 
support to the members of the Senate Crime 
Committee for the fearless and thorough 
job which they are doing to expose the 
crime and gambling syndicates of this coun- 
try. We are proud that two outstanding 
leaders of the committee are fellow Bap- 
tists—Senator KEFAUVER and Senator TOBEY. 

2. We further recommend that our 
churches oppose any efforts to legalize 
gambling as a supposed solution to the prob- 
lem. 

3. We urge, with the Senate Crime Com- 
mittee, that State and local authorities take 
full advantage of the information uncovered 
in the recent investigations to pursue re- 
lentlessly the prosecution of criminals, and 
criminal institutions. 


IV. CONCERNING THE THREAT OF THE MILITARI- 
ZATION OF AMERICA 

We recommend: 

1. That this convention reaffirm its pre- 
vious pleadings to our leaders of Govern- 
ment to strive continuously toward the ulti- 
mate goal of world peace and not to surren- 
der to the idea of the inevitability of war— 
nor to lead us headlong into a militarized 
state in which regimentation would destroy 
the process of our free and democratic way 
of life. 


V. CONCERNING THE UNITED NATIONS ORGANI- 
ZATION 

We recommend: 

1. That this convention call upon our 
Baptist people to give renewed support to 
the work and objective of the United Nations 
Organization. This is an hour in which ad- 
verse world conditions have caused many to 
lose faith, but because the efforts of the 
United Nations represent the best existing 
means—not only to lead us to world peace, 
but to bring enlightenment, health, and 
improved conditions of living to backward 
countries—we would therefore unite with 
other freedom-loving people around the 
world in our moral support of the United 
Nations. 


A Cease-Fire Is Desirable, but It Raises 
Problems 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 3, 1951 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following editorial from the 
Minneapolis (Minn.) Star of Saturday, 
June 30, 1951: 
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A CEASE-FIRE Is DESIRABLE, BUT Ir RAISES 
PROBLEMS 


The Star has made it clear it favors a 
cease-fire in Korea. An armistice will ac- 
knowledge the simple fact that nothing can 
be settled by further killing in Korea. It 
would be inexcusable not to acknowledge 
that simple fact. } 

But in acknowledging it, the American 
people ought to be very clear that a cease- 
fire may aggravate rather than reduce the 
world conflict between freedom and commu- 
nism. 

It should be remembered that before Red 
China intervened in Korea, its troops were 
or. the march against Indochina and prepar- 
ing to invade Formosa. The Korean war 
took the military pressure off both. A cease- 
fire in Korea may release Chinese forces for a 
heavier attack on Indochina, and revive the 
threat to Formosa. 

Moreover, a cease-fire in Korea is not likely 
to release substantial American forces—at 
least not until the somewhat doubtful busi- 
ness of reestablishing a South Korean Army 
can be completed. South Korea may, in- 
deed, become a greater rather than a smaller 
burden on American resources while it is 
belag rehabilitated. 

The end of open warfare in Korea is likely 
to be followed by a serious let-down in the 
free world's preparations to balance commu- 
nism's military pcwer. Both Churles E. Wil- 
son and President Truman have expressed 
anxiety about such a let-down in America. 

No one so far has asked how serious a let- 
down will occur in Western Europe. The Star 
is inclined to believe America’s North At- 
lantic Treaty organization allies may be 
worse affected than America. General Eisen- 
hower is having great trouble now in getting 
these allies to fulfill their commitments. If 
the cease-fire reduces the urgency of prepa- 
rations, Eisenhower's troubles may multiply. 

The fact that the Soviet Union can pose 
as peacemaker in the Korean war will add 
great force to its current peace offensive. 
Russia is winning a mtjor propaganda vie- 
tory by a Korean cease-fire. The Cominform 
will exploit that victory to the limit. 

Recent European elections disprove the no- 
tion that communism has lost its hold in 
Western Europe. A propaganda victory is, 
therefore, a very serious matter. 

When all factors in the situation are ana- 
lyzed, a Korean cease-fire can be seen for 
what it is: recognition that neither of the 
contending forces in the world can decide 
their differences in Korea. 


Why Fight in Korea? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRED MARSHALL 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 3, 1951 


Mr. MARSHALL. Mr. Speaker, from 
America’s most famous Main Street— 
Sauk Centre, Minn.—comes an editorial 
that should be of interest to every Mem- 
ber of the Congress. Chuck Rathe, a 
World War II veteran and editor of the 
Sauk Centre Herald, writes clearly of the 
issues in Korea: 

Way FIGHT IN KOREA?—PEOPLE STILL Ask THE 
QUESTION BUT FIGHTING Men SEEM To Have 
AN ANSWER 
When Navy man Walter Otte was here last 

March as the first man back from the Ko- 

rean war, he was asked “Why we are fighting 
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in Korea?” Otte answered: “We'd rather 
fight over there than over here.” 

Pfc Richard Schmidt, first man home on 
Army rotation and a long-time veteran of 
the campaign, had something similar to say. 
How did the guys feel about the war? “They 
wish it was over like anybody else,” he said. 

But he put the finger on something else, 
too. He told of the day when planes swooped 
down and the first Red Chinese attack came. 
“Our morale went way down,” he said. “We 
were scheduled to go home.” 

The entry of Red China into the war proved 
beyond all doubt that it existed beyond a 
perfunctory civil clash between southern and 
northern Koreans. In this war communism 
was desperately trying to swing the door shut 
on what was almast the last port of entry 
for the ideas of the western democracies. 

There is something in the statement of 
these men that is a statement of the purpose 
in the first United Nations war. Like any 
war America has fought in, it is distasteful, 
disheartening business, intensely hated by 
the men who fight it. But there is resigned 
acceptance that sooner or later it had to be 
done. 

The difference this time is that it is soon- 
er—not later. The awful procrastination of 
the United States waiting while the issues 
become crystal clear to 140,000,000 of us 
didn't take place this time. 

But a lot of people back home make futile 
gestures and ask why we are fighting in God- 
forsaken Korea. They point out that the 
boys (we refuse to use the word; they are 
not boys or kids at a football game, but men 
or guys at war)—they say the boys don’t 
know what the war is all about, and they 
want to come home, 

American soldiers have wanted to come 
home from every war they have fought in, 
and wanted to so fiercely that eventually 
they did. They wanted to come home from 
France in 1918, and they wanted to come 
home from wherever they were from 1942 to 
1945. But they also knew the score; they 
knew the world was a little too small for 
characters like Hitler and Mussolini to live 
side by side with these same GI’s. 

But aside from the over-all purposes in the 
fight for Korea, it appears there are three ad- 
vantages in sticking it out there: 

It has strengthened the United Nations. 
Since June 25, 1950, when 53 nations en- 
dorsed action to repel aggression in Korea, 
14 have sent military units to the fight and 
30 others have provided material aid. Sure, 
the United States furnishes the bulk of it. 
The United States is the leader of the Com- 
munist opposition. It is also the strongest. 
The U. N. was floundering under the whip of 
Communist recalcitrance. Perhaps its 
strength had never ebbed so low. The Com- 
munists in the invasion of South Korea 
flaunted this weakness before the world. It 
was a chip-on-the-shoulder dare by the 
bully on the block who had always gotten 
away with it, until one day the rest of the 
kids decided it wasn't any fun on the block 
any more. They chose to knock off the chip, 

It is a signal that aggression will be re- 
pelled. The post-mortems on the last war 
have always included the rueful conclusion 
that if only the world had sought to stop 
Hitler and Mussolini and Japan back in the 
Ethiopian invasion days, the Austrian An- 
schluss days, the Sudeten invasion days, the 
day Japan struck China in the beginning of 
her so-called Greater East Asia Co-pros- 
perity Sphere. But we didn’t. And finally 
we fought them when they felt they were at 
a peak of military power great enough to 
lick the world. 

Korea stepped up the time table of military 
preparedness for the United States and it 
may have postponed forever the day when 
the fighting would take place on the main 
streets here. There’s no need to sound dra- 


matic about this but there’s no need either 
to suppose that the Communist line of 
world domination would end at the tip of 
the Korean peninsula. It would go just 
as far as we'd let it go. It would go as far 
as it could by easy means and it would go 
beyond them by force if necessary. What 
Korea accomplished was fnstead of talking 
disarmament with its allies on the basis of 
a decade or two, the United States has sud- 
denly spun its productive pattern and its 
military trigger in the opposite direction. 
And if Russia was planning on letting the 
western democracies reach their lowest ebb 
of resistance, that plan is all smashed now. 
It may postpone for a long time Russia’s de- 
sire to move further. 

War is tough, immoral business—and at 
its immoral worst, It is not easy soon 
after a bitter fight to condone the act of 
war again. But we can do without the 
apologists who go about excusing the U. N. 
for taking part in Korea. Let's find out what 
happened. The U. N.—nor indeed the United 
States—did not start the Korean war. The 
armies of North Korea, admittedly fitted and 
trained by the Russians, were already in 
South Korean territory when the U. N. took 
action. Aggression—the forceful intent to 
impose the will of others—had already taken 
place. And make no mistake about it. 


The price in Korea is high. For United 


States troops the casualty figure announced 
is over 73,000. From Sauk Centre alone one 
is dead, another missing, two have been 
twice wounded, one has been wounded once, 
and a dozen others are still in the fighting. 

It is not easy to tell the relatives of these 
men that this war is important to our sur- 
vival. It never is. But in this week of 
Korea’s first anniversary if their death and 
wounds is to have meaning, then people at 
home will have to reask the question of 
themselves, quit their fears, and hope and 
pray that the free world, as it sees its task, 
is performing it well and usefully. 

One thing people can be certain about. 
They can worry less about whether our 
troops know what they’re fighting about. 
Soldiers rarely worry about it. The thing 
that’s immediate and present and a con- 
stant irritating sore is survival. How to 
get something to eat. How to get a bath. 
How to get a drink of water. How to keep 
alive. For one GI a war is one small, stink- 
ing area—bounded by how much he can 
see—in which the population is of two ele- 
ments: himself and the enemy. 

But there is one more reason to worry 
less about whether we know stereotyped rea- 
sons for being in Korea. Men in the last 
war came to the sound conclusion there are 
unalterable laws of right and wrong. When 
they saw German and Japanese treatment of 
prisoners of war and the concentration 
camps, the issue was clear. A people who 
can spend all that time on cruelty haven't 
time to win either a war or a peace. The 
Communists are not far behind them. A 
people like them can’t be right. 


A Reservist Comments on the Reserve 
Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALLAN OAKLEY HUNTER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 3, 1951 


Mr. HUNTER. Mr. Speaker, in this 
morning’s mail I received a letter from 
a young man expressing his opinion with 
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regard to the Reserve program of the 
armed services. Like many others which 
I have heretofore received, this letter in- 
dicates dissatisfaction with our present 
Reserve program and points up the need 
for corrective measures. There is no 
doubt but what the Department of De- 
fense is cognizant of the situation and 
is trying to work out an equitable solu- 
tion. However, to date very little action 
has been taken and as each day passes 
the morale of the reservist now on active 
duty sinks lower and lower. 

In the long-range picture of our na- 
tional-defense program, the reservists 
must necessarily play a very important 
part. We cannot afford—nor do we 
wish—to build a huge and expensive 
military machine. We must depend 
upon the willing strength of huge re- 
serve forces in national emergencies. 
The present feeling among reservists, 
however, is that they have been misled, 
misinformed and discriminated against 
by the military services, and, almost to 
the man, reservists are vowing that they 
never again will enter willingly into any 
reserve program. 

With the exception of the young man’s 
name, the letter I received this morning 
is quoted herewith in full: 

JUNE 30, 1951. 
Congressman ALLAN HUNTER, 
Congressman of California, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: How long will I have to stay in 
the Navy? That question is not necessarily 
originated by me—it is on the lips of nearly 
every reservist on active duty. And the 
Navy refuses to give us a direct answer. 

Most of us (veterans) feel that we have 
been cheated and lied to by the Navy. We 
were told that we would not be called except 
in the case of an all-out war. (In which 
case we would be drafted anyway.) We were 
told that the Organized Reserves would be 
called before the inactive Reserves. We were 
told that if such action were necessary, the 
Reserves would be discharged prior to the 
Regulars. Yet, we were called in prior to 
any draft action, and by no apparent regard 
for Reserve status. (There are a large num- 
ber of inactive Reserves now on active duty 
while a large portion of the Organized Re- 
serves are still drawing their drill pay and 
holding down good civilian jobs.) 

Now we are told that the Regulars will be 
discharged upon the completion of a 1-year 
extension, while the Reserves (if not of a 
critical rate) will be discharged upon com- 
pletion of 17 to 24 months. 

Already I have seen articles in west-coast 
newspapers of Marine and Air Corps Reserves 
being discharged prior to or upon comple- 
tion of 1 year's service. How long will I 
have to stay in the Navy? 

If a plan is needed, here is one that is 
agreeable to everyone I have talked to: 


Classification: 
Veterans (active 
Veterans (organized) 


Nonvets (organized and inactive) — *18 


1 Extension. 
Or UMT minimum. 


All time spent in Korea to count two for 
one. This may be computed as twice the 
total time during which income tax was not 
required. 

I doubt that my system will be used, but 
please do whatever you can to answer my 
question, “How long will I have to stay in 
the Navy.” 
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Address by Hon. James H. Duff, of Penn- 
sylvania, on One Hundred and Seventy- 
fifth Anniversary of Signing of Decla- 
ration of Independence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES H. DUFF 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 5, 1951 


Mr. DUFF. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be printed 
in the Appendix of the Recor an ad- 
dress I delivered at Independence Hall, 
Philadelphia, on July 4, on the occasion 
of the one hundred and seventy-fifth 
anniversary of the signing of the Decla- 
ration of Independence. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Here at Independence Hall in the city of 
Philadelphia, on the fourth day of July 1776 
our fathers proclaimed the signing of the 
Declaration of Independence. Thereby they 
“brought forth on this continent a new na- 
tion, conceived in liberty and dedicated to 
the proposition that all men are created 
equal.” From the belfry above us the Liberty 
Bell rang out in the world for the first time 
with a new voice of freedom—a voice still 
heard wherever those live who have a will to 
be free. 

That was one of the great and glorious 
days of history. What happened here 175 
years ago is still as vital in the free portion 
of today's world as it was revolutionary in 
the monarchial world in which it happened. 
On that day there was expressed here by a 
national government for the first time the 
concept of the dignity and sanctity of the 
individual man, a stirring and revolutionary 
new idea that government exists for the 
people and that people are not the mere 
creatures and puppets of government. 

For centuries before our Declaration of 
Independence, people were governed by 
kings and emperors; by rulers who inherited 
the alleged right to govern without the 
consent or approval of the people over whom 
they exercised dominion. The Declaration 
of Independence put an end to that ancient 
pretense and routine when our forefathers 
declared in this very place where we meet 
today: “We hold these truths to be self- 
evident, that all men are created equal, that 
they are endowed by their Creator with 
certain unalienable rights, that among these 
are life, liberty, and the pursuit of happi- 
ness. That to secure these rights, govern- 
ments are instituted among men, deriving 
their just powers from the consent of the 
governed,” 

That Declaration was a new and revolu- 
tionary idea which changed the course of 
civil government as no other single declara- 
tion had ever done before. 

Besides loosening the ties that bound us 
to the mother country and the Old World, 
the Declaration of Independence broke the 
Shackles of the past and freed the minds 
and hearts of men from prejudice, from arti- 
ficial distinction, and from restrictions and 
impingements with which the ancient molds 
of society had cramped them and hedged 
them in. 

As in previous centuries the discovery of 
America had widened the horizons of the 
whole world, so the Declaration of Freedom 
here in America, as the unalienable right of 
man, lifted the visions of men to still other 


new horizons and made every man realize 
that his power to do was limited only by his 
ability and by his initiative and by his will. 
Never before had this been true. Every man 
here in America was a king in his own right. 
With courage and brains and the up-lifted 
countenance there was scarcely any limita- 
tion upon the development of his potentiali- 
ties and the bettering of his situation in life. 

This was the miracle of America. It is this 
freedom, coming from this new idea of every 
man’s future being in his own control, that 
has enabled Americans in the period of 175 
years to develop from a narrow fringe of peo- 
ple along the eastern seaboard to dominate 
a whole continent and to outstrip all other 
peoples in the world in progress. 

With this new spirit and with these new 
horizons and with confident reliance upon 
the sustaining power of Divine guidance, the 
American people have reached heights never 
attained before. 

Here in the United States the average man 
and woman enjoys the best condition of ma- 
terial well-being ever known. At the same 
time and at the same place he also enjoys 
civil and religious liberties nowhere excelled 
now or heretofore. In the same climate, too, 
and in conjunction with this great expansion 
of the spirit and freedom of the individual, 
there have been developed the greatest fa- 
cilities of production, the greatest multipli- 
cation of man’s power to produce and thereby 
the greatest material prosperity ever before 
realized in the world. 

From a combination of a vast variety of 
material and spiritual blessings, we in Amer- 
ica with belief in and under Divine Guid- 
ance have reached this hour of greatness. 

But as we celebrate today the Declaration 
of Independence it is imperative that we 
reappraise the value and nature of the qual- 
ities that have brought us to our eminence 
and that we examine not only the path by 
which we came but as well the road by 
which we expect to go forward. Only by 
interpreting the events of the 4th of July 
1776, in relation to the problems of today, 
and by using them as precept and example 
for our conduct in facing and solving the 
problems and challenges of today will this 
celebration be more than a prideful recount- 
ing and recollection of past greatness, 

As we venerate today the great men and 
women who made it possible for us to be 
the leader of the free peoples of today’s 
world, we must surely be aware that at this 
very hour of greatness we face nevertheless 
the gravest danger in our whole life as a 
Nation. 

Barely 6 years ago, at the end of World 
War II, this Nation had the greatest military 
might in history. With victory won, our en- 
emies vanquished, and in accord with the 
intense desire of the American people to live 
in peace both with their neighbors and with 
all the world, we purposely allowed our 
military might to deteriorate. 

Russia, whose ally we were and who would 
have been destroyed except for our aid, pre- 
tended peace but meanwhile aggressively 
prepared for further war. By intimidation, 
by deportation, by terror and threats, by 
purge and persecution, Russia has ground 
under the iron heel of tyranny most of her 
neighbors. World wide Russia attempts to 
destroy stability in order to take advantage 
of unrest, grasps new power wherever op- 
portunity affords and overwhelms every- 
where all those weak enough to offer no re- 
sistance. Flaunting treaties, truth and fair 
dealing, the might of this new force seeks 
to overrun every frontier of freedom and to 
impose its will upon the whole world. Dis- 
guising an old tyranny under a new name 
Russia seeks to reimpose upon people every- 
where the very shackles and tyranny of the 
past from which we in America were freed 
by our own Declaration of Independence. 
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What is the American formula to meet this 
challenge and to acquire the strength for 
peace in this revolutionary and upturned 
world—certainly tolerance, because intoler- 
ance has been the first sign and symbol of 
totalitarianism. Second, understanding, be- 
cause without knowing the problem we can- 
not solve it. Third, unity, because com- 
munism is united world-wide and the free 
people must be similarly united to meet it. 
Fourth, strength, because aggression under- 
stands nothing except the power and might 
of resistance. 

Again interpreting the challenges of today 
in the light of 1776, let us not forget here 
in the shadow of Independence Hall the 
great diversity of opinion that prevailed here 
both before the framing of the Declaration 
of Independence and the adoption of the 
Constitution and Bill of Rights—the immor- 
tal documents upon which this great Ameri- 
can structure has been erected. The final 
and ultimate act of greatness came when 
every man put by some part of prejudice or 
prepossession and joined in a common deter- 
mination to achieve a common result, and 
gave thereby the best of everything he had 
and by that union and that giving made a 
new strength that achieved the only ulti- 
mate and possible victory. 

It is only by like action by similarly spir- 
ited Americans, imbued with the best tradi- 
tion of the past and the best hope of the 
future and with the determination to place 
their country above all individuality and 
personality and prejudice that we in this 
day can exert the leadership that our fathers 
did in their day when they made freedom 
the best order of the world. 

America is still determined to make free- 
dom the order of the world. The battle is 
on between oppression and freedom now as 
it was then. It is up to us. We offer the 
world peace if we may have peace without 
appeasement and with freedom. On those 
terms peace is available right now to the 
world of today, but only on the terms of 
freedom from aggression. 

That new voice and that new idea of 
freedom of 175 years ago are still vibrant and 
vital as they were then. Our world must 
listen to that voice today as our fathers 
listened when it stirred them to action, to 
sacrifice, to suffer and to die for freedom. 
So long as we do listen to that voice, so long 
as it stirs in us the same impulses it did in 
those who heard it then, we too will be of 
the true legion of freedom, ever alert to 
danger and fully prepared to meet whatever 
comes and at whatever hazard. 

And so united all true Americans can join 
in the singing of the song: 


“This is my country 
Land of my birth 

This is my country 
Grandest on earth, 

I pledge thee my allegiance 
America the bold, 

For this is my country 
To have and to hold.” 


Sumter County Was Former Part of Lee 
County: A Land of Plenty 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. L. FORRESTER 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 3, 1951 


Mr. FORRESTER. Mr. Speaker, my 
attention has been directed to an ar- 
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ticle appearing in the Americus Times 
Recorder, Americus, Ga., written by 
Hon. W. T. McMath, of that city. This 
article deals with the early history of 
Lee County, Ga., and other counties 
named therein, and represents the life- 
long study of the author. This article 
being of such historical significance, 
and the facts being known to so few, I 
believe it would be of such national in- 
terest that it should be preserved, and, 
under permission to extend my remarks, 
J insert it in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 
The article is as follows: 


SUMTER County Was Former Part OF LEE 
County: A LAND OF PLENTY 


(By W. T. McMath) 


On December 11, 1826, when Lee County 
Was organized by the Georgia Legislature it 
was a great empire, which had been acquired 
from the Indians by purchase in 1825. To 
begin with, the county in addition to what 
now is known as Lee, was composed of parts 
of Macon, Schley, Marion, Chattahoochee, 
Clay, and all of Sumter, Webster, Stewart, 
Terrell, Randolph, and Quitman Counties. 
During 1826 it was surveyed into land lots of 
202% acres and formed into 33 land districts. 
Regardless of the respective counties these 
districts are now in, the numbers given are 
the same. 

The great rich empire which, according to 
Indian tradition, had been the center of their 
granary for time immemorial and had never 
experienced a crop failure, was bounded on 
the east by Thronateeska River, with its 
northern line near Oglethorpe, Ellaville, 
Buena Vista and Cusseta; west by the Chat- 
tahoochee River; south by original Early and 
Dougherty. In 1934 the west part of old 
Dooly County was placed in Lee. In 1842 
this portion of Dooly was eliminated. His- 
torians are divided as to whether the county 
was named for Maj. Gen. Henry Lee (Light 
Horse Harry), or Richard Henry Lee, who first 
proposed a declaration of independence of 
the American Colonies. 

Without exception all of the lands in the 
county were given away by lottery drawing 
to citizens of Georgia over 18 years of age. 
Widows and orphans, Revolutionary and In- 
dian War soldiers had two draws. They were 
required to pay a small fee to justices of the 
inferior court in the district where they re- 
sided for registration. On March 6, 1827, the 
drawing began, and Phebe McClelland, widow 
of Judge Collins’ district, Appling County, 
drew land lot 62, Tenth District in Lee Coun- 
try. The Tenth District is now in Randolph 
County. The lottery drawing continued 
from day to day until May 25, 1827. Each 
drawee was given a deed, known as plot, and 
grant with a great wax seal of the State of 
Georgia stamped upon it, many of which are 
in existence until this day. 

The first election for officers of Lee County 
was held at Pondtown, now Ellaville, on the 
first Monday in May, 1827. Levi W. Moore, 
James R. Lyons, E. H. Hall, Elbert Milton, 
and Axum Webb were elected justices of the 
inferior county; Nathan Powell, sheriff; the 
clerk of superior court was Joseph White. 

The county was placed in the Chattahoo- 
chee Superior Court circuit and Walter T. 
Colquitt was the first judge. Samuel A. 
‘Bailey was solicitor general. The first ses- 
sion of court was held at or near Starks- 
ville, which was made the county seat. 

The December session of the legislature 
provided for elections in Lee at the following 
places: At the place of holding superior court, 
which was Starksville; at Axum Webb in the 
first district, Palmyra, about 6 miles from 
Albany, which is in this district; of Hunt in 
southern part of Webster County; of Overton 


Cosby, which is in the western part of Stew- 
art County; and Daniel Little in the six- 
teenth, which is south of Americus. 

Some of the early named towns in the 
county were Starksville, the county seat; 
Palmyra, near Albany; Florence, on the 
Chattahoochee; Box Ankle, Richland, Hard 
Money, Weston, Danville, on Thronateeska 
River about 3 miles above the public road 
to Vienna, Pondtown, Ellaville, Pumpkin 
Town, and Georgetown, on the Chatta- 
hoochee River. 

Although Lee County was not organized 
for settlement until 1826, for hundreds of 
years theretofore, it was well and favorably 
known by historians in Mexico, Cuba, and 
especially in Spain. It was known to be 
the most prosperous section of what we now 
call our beautiful Southland; it was known 
to be peopled with large numbers of pros- 
perous, peaceable, and well governed Indians, 
who had a. beautiful Indian queen as their 
ruler. All this Hernando de Soto knew when 
410 years ago he marched northward into 
this section from Tallahassee, Fla., to ob- 
tain supplies for his army. And for the first 
time in all their travels, Christian leaders 
with the expedition found a population in- 
telligent enough to teach religion, for they 
set up their first cross on a mound of the 
Indian village, April 1, 1540, just east of 
Thronateeska River and taught the Indians 
how to worship. 

Scholars with the expedition wrote the 
following very glowing account of the sec- 
tion: “It lies in the same latitude as Pales- 
tine herself, that promised Canaan which 
was pointed out by God’s own choice to 
bless the labors of a favored people. Its 
woods and meadows, plants, and climate, 
forests and game, flowers and agricultural 
possibilities, make of it a land of great 
promise.” 

It was indeed £ land of great promise to 
De Soto and his army, who were well fed at 
De Soto, Ga., March 28 and 29, 1540, then de- 
parted eastward on their march well laden 
with supplies; it was a prosperous section 
when Benjamin Hawkins, Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs, visited it in 1799. He said 
the Indians have fine stocks of cattle, cows, 
and horses, and raise corn, rice, and potatoes 
in great plenty. It was a prosperous section 
and well worth protecting. When in 1812 
Great Britain was fighting a war against this 
country and had Spanish Florida partly allied 
with her, an army post was established at 
Fort Blackshear, on the east side of Throna- 
teeska River from Lee, and another at Fort 
Gaines, just below the southwest corner. 
And it was still a prosperous section when 
Gen. Andrew Jackson, with an army of United 
States soldiers, camped for several days at 
Chehaw in 1818 while on his march south 
against the Spanish and Indians of Florida. 


Necessity for Preparedness 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN C. STENNIS 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, July 5, 1951 


Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, re- 
cently it was my privilege to deliver an 
address before the Mississippi division 
of the American Legion which was in 
convention at Biloxi, Miss., on June 17, 
1951. The title of the address was “We 
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Must Be Strong.” I ask that it be in- 
serted in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: ; 


We Must BE STRONG 


(Address by United States Senator JoHN C. 
STENNIS) 


Last week I was fortunate in having a visit 
at my office in Washington from your able 
national- legislative director, Miles D. Ken- 
nedy. Turning from a discussion of pend- 
ing legislation of interest to veterans, he 
and I took the opportunity to review the 32 
years’ history of the American Legion. Inci- 
dentally, may I congratulate you upon the 
fine staff you have in Washington. Mr. 
Kennedy and his associates have a constant 
awareness of the needs of the veteran and 
are helpful to the Congress in the shaping of 
appropriate legislation. 

Each of you, as members of the American 
Legion, may rightfully take pride in the 
history you have written during the last 
three decades. The American Legion has 
dedicated itself faithfully and fruitfully to 
the accomplishment of the lofty principles 
subscribed to by a group of weary soldiers in 
Paris 32 years ago. Christian ministers have 
for countless years found inspiration for 
their messages in the first four words of the 
Bible, “In the beginning God.” Perhaps it 
was under this impelling inspiration that 
the small group who met in Paris to form 
the American Legion chose as the preamble 
to their objectives this statement, “For God 
and country, we associate ourselves to- 
gether.” The war that had just ended for 
them had shattered the world as they knew 
it. But these men had faith in the future 
and they had as their burning hope the idea 
that democracy must be made safe forever. 
They were joined by thousands of others. 
The American Legion became, and continues 
to be, the largest and most influential organ- 
ization of veterans in the world. 

If the goodness of nations in the aggre- 
gate had been as successfully mobilized as 
the goodness of individuals in the aggregate, 
the world would perhaps have been safe for 
democracy after World War I. The failure of 
nations to live in amity brought us into a 
second great war during our lifetime, Your 
ranks were multiplied many times by the 
Second World War. The uneasy peace that 
has existed since this second battle duty 
has been interrupted what some are 
pleased to call a police action. It is a police 
action, however, that you and I know may 
well be the forerunner of a third world con- 
flict. During these years of war and rumors 
of war, the fidelity of the American Legion 
to its objectives has not wavered. Let us 
look at some of the historic milestones along 
the way. 

LEGION ACCOMPLISHMENTS 


The American Legion’s Americanism and 
preparedness programs have been a con- 
stant reminder to the Nation that to sur- 
vive democracy must be based upon loyalty 
and strength. Within the month the Con- 
gress has adopted the idea of universal mili- 
tary training. The Congress, in doing so, had 
required 30 years to catch up with you. In 
addition to your forthright support of uni- 
versal military training, you never relaxed 
your fight for a powerful national defense 
and a spiritual mobilization of our people. 

In addition to these programs for the good 
of the Nation, you have worked steadfastly 
for all veterans and widows and orphans and 
for the general welfare of the community 
and the State. What are some of these ac- 
complishments? There is the Adjusted 
Service Compensation Act for World War I 
veterans; the fine GI bill of rights, which 
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has enabled millions of World War II vet- 
erans to reaccommodate themselves to the 
needs of civilian life. 

In the early twenties the American Legion 
joined hands with the National Education 
Association and out of this has grown Ameri- 
can Education Week and other forward- 
looking programs, specifically those aimed at 
vocational training. You have sought to 
combat juvenile delinquency through your 
junior baseball program. You have cap- 
tured the interest of more than 350,000 youth 
annually with your national high-school 
oratorical contest. You have sponsored 
more than 4,000 Scout troops. You have 
aided your communities in building parks, 
playgrounds, swimming pools, libraries, 
health clinics, and day nurseries. You have 
purchased ambulances and iron lungs. You 
have given of your means to combat many 
illnesses. You and your affiliated organiza- 
tions have since 1925 expended more than 
$80,000,000 in providing for the emergency 
needs of the children of America. 

You have given your support to many of 
the governmental reforms suggested by the 
Hoover Commission. In good conscience, 
you could not support the Hoover Commis- 
sion’s recommendations which would have 
dismembered the Veterans’ Administration. 
You were the driving force in bringing into 
being the Veterans’ Administration as a sin- 
gle, unified organization to handle all vet- 
erans’ affairs. It was a wise and construc- 
tive accomplishment. Without holding a 
brief for the Veterans’ Administration, you 
have, nevertheless, wisely fought to keep the 
agency as one of centralized responsibility. 
The American Legion was in the forefront 
of the movement to extend existing legisla- 
tive benefits to the men who are fighting 
the Korean war. For all these and your 
many other accomplishments I congratulate 

ou. 

? DEMOCRACY NOT SAFE 

It is no refiection upon the small band 
who met in Paris and the millions who sub- 
sequently have supported their objectives 
that the world has not been made safe for 
democracy. That failure is world-wide in 
scope and is the condemnation of our gen- 
eration. 

After World War II we were convinced that 
we could not plan our Nation's future inde- 
pendent of other nations and areas of the 
world. We were willing to pay the price for 
peace, and therefore helped devise a world- 
wide plan for collective security among na- 
tions in an effort to keep world peace. We 
called it the United Nations and became a 
member thereof in all good faith when the 
United States Senate approved the charter 
by a vote of 89 to 2 on the 28th day of July 
1945. As a people we were hopeful and ex- 
pectant of world peace. 

We now know that at the time there were 
new conditions in the world that our leaders 
did not correctly appraise. The first new fac- 
tor in world affairs at the close of World 
War II that tremendously affected world af- 
fairs and our responsibilities thereunder was 
the fact that the British Empire had been 
largely liquidated. She had to abandon her 
century-old role as a world-wide stabilizing 
influence, particularly in the vast areas of 
Asia. This left no other world power capable 
of occupying this role except the United 
States, and we were not prepared therefor 
either by training or in our thinking, 

BALANCE OF POWER CHANGED 


A second important new factor in post- 
World War II affairs was the fact that the 
balance of power among nations was de- 
stroyed in Europe with the crushing of Ger- 
many and in Asia by the annihilation of 
Japan. We were not prepared for these new 
conditions. They have made our burden in 
world affairs much greater. 

Russia had been our ally in World War II 
and we wanted to give her the benefit of the 


doubt and ascribe good intentions to her as 
she entered the United Nations. Later when 
she started moving in and taking over the 
small nations of Western Europe in 1946 and 
1947 we decided it was to our interest to save 
other European nations from Russian con- 
trol if we could. We promptly went to the 
aid of Turkey and Greece and saved them 
from certain Russian infiltration and con- 
quest in 1946 and 1947. Today they stand as 
strong barriers between Russia and the 
Mediterranean, 

I am certain in my own mind that the 
Marshall plan saved the mainland of war- 
torn Western Europe from being taken over 
by Russia without firing a shot. The Berlin 
airlift, little noticed in many ways, cou- 
rageously and effectively called Russia’s hand 
in one of our darkest hours. Today the pact 
between the Atlantic nations for our com- 
mon defense is a strong factor for our own 
security and the peace of the Western World; 
real headway is being made in developing 
what I shall call the Eisenhower army in 
Western Europe. It may not work; it has 
had many burdensome problems, but it is 
an affirmative plan for an effective program 
and it offers strong hope. 

Problems in the Pacific have been equally 
serious and I believe these problems have 
been very bady handled. Certainly there is 
mo easy nor perfect way to handle them, 
General MacArthur told our committee in 
answer to a direct question by me that he 
feels certain that Russia, Red China, and 
North Korea planned the conquest of South 
Korea. This means that they would have 
continued their conquest throughout all of 
Asia. So far they have been stopped. The 
big question now is: How far will Russia go 
in her aid to Red China? 

In the Pacific the story has been vastly 
different from that of our successes in Europe. 
Whereas we seized and kept the initiative 
in Europe against Russian greed and her de- 
termination to dominate, we lost the initia- 
tive in Asia. Our successes in Europe have 
cost us in dollars, but nothing in comparison 
to the cost of all-out war, and it has cost us 
no lives. Our failures in Asia have cost us 
money, and more seriously, are now costing 
us with the lives of our young men, 

Within recent weeks a very serious situa- 
tion has developed in the Middle East, where 
the rich Iranian oil fields lie within the im- 
mediate grasp of Russia. The tension that 
has stemmed from the seizure of these Brit- 
ish-owned fields by the Iranian Government 
can well lead to an outbreak of hostilities 
overnight. The real danger lies in the pos- 
sible collapse of the Government of Iran as 
a result of diminishing revenues from an oil 
industry which it is not prepared to operate. 
Iran's major source of income has been 
derived from the British oil, but when that 
fails, as now seems likely, the country could 
become a set-up for a Communist coup. The 
major interest of the United States in the 
situation is to assist in working out an ar- 
rangement which will serve to keep Iran out 
of the Communist orbit, not only because of 
its tremendous oil resources but because of 
its strategic geographical position and its 
value as a warm-water outlet for Russia. 


NEED FOR STRENGTH 


In our good-faith search for peace we find 
ourselves supporting a war that we entered 
in an effort to avoid world war III. In our 
continued search for peace we now recognize 
the necessity for strength. The matchless 
American who led us through the Revolu- 
tionary War and guided us through the Con- 
stitutional Convention and later served as 
the first President of the United States, 
George Washington, gave us advice more 
than 150 years ago that is still sound today 
when he said, “To be prepared for war is one 
of the most effectual means of preserving 
peace.” 

* 
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The subject of my speech today is: We 
Must Be Strong. We must have economic 
and industrial strength; we must have civic 
strength; we must have spiritual strength. 
We have the capacity for all three if we but 
have the will to pay the price therefor, 

I refer briefly to this necessary economic 
and industrial strength. In World War I not 
one single airplane engine that flew over 
the western front was made in the United 
States and not a single artillery weapon used 
by the Allies was made in America. 

We have changed that picture. We de- 
veloped the assembly line technique in our 
industrial plants and as a result, in World 
War II we largely armed the Allies and were 
producing planes by 1944 at the rate of 
60,000 per year. Recently, Mr. Charles E. 
Wilson, Director of Mobilization and one of 
America’s foremost business executives, 
pointed out to us that under the present 
plan, by 1953 we can have the weapons 
needed to supply an armed force of 4,000,000 
men, together with a supply of weapons for 
ourselves and for our Allies. He further said 
that the manufacturing capacity would be 
available by 1953 whereby we could rapidly 
multiply production of our weapons for an 
all-out war if it should come, and also have 
the productive capacity of industry sufficient 
to resume the expansion of our civilian econ- 
omy. Under such conditions, our economy 
would be big enough and strong enough to 
meet both civilian and military require- 
ments. Government controls and allocation 
of materials to check inflation could then be 
discontinued. 


CONTROLS NECESSARY 


In passing, let me emphasize that come 
price and labor controls are necessary for a 
sound military program. You and I do not 
like controls. We detest the very idea and 
concept upon which they are based, but let 
us ask ourselves the question: Whose war is 
this? Is it just the war of the men who are 
fighting in Korea, or is it just their war and 
that of those men who are training in our 
camps and who may soon be on their way to 
war? Your patriotism rejects such a sugges- 
tion. This war, this military program, and 
any trouble that may lie ahead, all belong to 
all of us. Of some it will require blood, 
even life; of others, goods and money; of 
others, inconveniences, loss of business 
profits. Whatever our part may be, let us 
carry it as our part and carry it willingly. 
(I get a very, very, very little mail of a com- 
plaining nature from our men in the armed 
services.) 

Our economy has not yet felt the full im- 
pact of our military spending. By Septem- 
ber and October of 1951, our military spend- 
ing will be at the rate of °$1,000,000,000 
per week. Think of that. $1,000,000,000 
every 7 days. Without some kind of price 
controls, this would skyrocket prices right 
out through the roof, absolutely destroy the 
purchasing power of the people, put neces- 
sary articles beyond the reach of all except 
the well-to-do, disrupt our entire economy, 
and cause a boom-bust of the very worst type. 
I would consider myself a political coward if 
I did not vote for some form of controls, at 
least until this peak spending is over, any- 
way. There is strong evidence that the 
time will not be too long; perhaps the bill 
will be extended for only 6 or 8 months. 

When World Wär II started in 1939, we 
had only 300,000 men in uniform, only a few 
planes, and a Navy which was even smaller 
in proportion. Just a few days before we 
were attacked at Pearl Harbor, a bill pro- 
viding for a continuation of the peacetime 
draft squeaked through the House of Repre- 
sentatives by a majority of one vote. By 
contrast, when Korea erupted we had 1,- 
500,000 officers and men in our armed sery- 
ices. By July 1, 1951, we expect to have a 
force of 3,340,000 of which approximately 1,- 
500,000 will be of the Army; 940,000 in the 
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Navy and Marine Corps; and 850,000 in the 
Air Force. Combatwise, this would give 
us a force of 24 divisions, assisted by a fleet 
in excess of 12 large carriers, and an Air 
Force of 95 groups. 


WEAPONS IMPROVED 


Our weapons development and the devel- 
opment of military equipment of all types is 
keeping pace with our other advances. Our 
recoilless rifles and our super bazookas have 
been of major importance. Similiarly, our 
bombing techniques, our ability to launch 
fire bombs and assault rockets from aircraft, 
have added immeasurably to the terrifying 
impact of the Air Force striking power. 
Also, the adaptation of jet-propelled aircraft- 
to-carrier operations and re reactivation of 
numerous battleships, cruisers, and other 
men-of-war, have placed our Navy in a posi- 
tion of even greater relative superiority than 
it occupied before. 

Admiral Forrest Sherman, Chief of Naval 
Operations, recently told our Armed Services 
Committee that he considered the Navy of 
adequate strength to care for any emergency. 
The atomic tests recently conducted and the 
continued progress in development of mili- 
tary aspects of atomic energy have exceeded 
the estimates of our experts. I was called 
on to represent the Senate Armed Services 
Committee at the recent atomic experiments 
at Eniwetok, but I had work in Washington 
that I could not then leave. The results of 
that experiment and others can be conserva- 
tively reported as being better than ex- 
pected. Our atomic weapons, in all the 
phases (which includes far more than the 
mere atomic bomb as we ordinarily think of 
it) can be reported as very favorable indeed. 
Our plans for military equipment include 
the idea of keeping the stockpiles built up 
and also include the idea of keeping tools 
and machines of enormous capacity on a 
standby basis for almost unlimited produc- 
tion in the event of a major emergency. x 

These encouraging figures as to our state 
of preparation are a fine and practical trib- 
ute to the patriotism and the eternal vigi- 
lance of the American Legion, who have 
urged such a course since your organization 
was founded in 1919. 

I have talked about the great productive 
power of our Nation and the necessity for in- 
dustrial and military strength. But this is 
not enough. Our Government must have 
the strength that comes from civic morality. 
I am not merely talking about safety from 
sabotage and spies. We are looking to our 
internal security as to these. What I mean 
is that our Government must regain its 
political soul. Recently I heard a young col- 
lege graduate in Mississippi, while speaking 
for his graduating class at their commence- 
ment exercises, say: We are all humiliated 
by the dishonesty, intrigue, and insidious 
forces at work in high places in our Govern- 
ment, We need, as never before, honest 
men, men who can be trusted for loyalty to 
God and country.” 

REBIRTH OF MORALITY 


There must be a rebirth of political moral- 
ity in public affairs. We have been 
shocked by the disclosures in Washington 
of use of influence and position, and by 
lack of proper condemnation of it by per- 
sons in official positions from the President 
of the United States on down. These dis- 
closures have shocked you, and all of them 
have not been outside our own State. The 
RFC investigation disclosed corruption and 
illegality within official White House circles; 
the Kefauver gambling investigations showed 
an unmistakable connection between the 
underworld and politics in our big cities. 
We know that these practices are not new 
in our Government. They have occurred 
before and have been overcome. The pres- 
ent threat is the moral blindness of those 
in positions of power, who either ignore or 
accept such practices. 
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There is an alarming and growing ten- 
dency among our people to discredit and lose 
faith in an office, if there is lack of faith 
in the men holding the office. Communism 
could find no better way to serve her purpose 
than to sow mistrust in the minds of our 
people as to their institutions of govern- 
ment. There is serious concern among many 
of the conservative Senators at the dis- 
unity and mistrust that started as mis- 
trust of officials, and is spreading to a mis- 
trust of our institutions of government. 
If you do not agree with the opinion of 
the court or do not favor the judges, do 
not condemn nor lose faith in our courts 
as institutions of free government. If you 
do not agree with, or if you mistrust the 
President of the United States, do not con- 
demn and thus create mistrust in the office 
of the President of the United States, the 
Presidency, as a time-tried and tested, 
worthy institution of free government. 
Some of our weakest Presidents have been 
directly succeeded by some of our strongest; 
some of our corrupt administrations have 
been succeeded by the most elevating. If 
you do not agree with a law which the Con- 
gress may pass, criticize the policy involved 
and the action of the offending Members of 


the Congress, but do not condemn and dis- 


credit the Congress as an institution of free 
government. 


If State, Federal, district, or county officials _ 


do not conform to your beliefs in their prac- 
tices and policies, criticize the practices and 
policies, of course, but do not condemn and 
discredit the offices which they hold as time- 
tried and worthy institutions of free govern- 
ment. 

INDIVIDUAL DUTY 


Much is said about the rights which we 
have under our form of government. We 
revere and we shall maintain at all costs our 
Constitutional Bill of Rights. We hear talk 
of various rights and receive floods of litera- 
ture from the Government emphasizing 
rights for a high standard of living for every 
person and his family, including food, cloth- 
ing, housing, medical care, and the general 
well-being. Instead of always urging our 
people to stand and acclaim their “rights,” 
we should tell them the truth and make it 
clear that all rights are based on, and are 
dependent on, responsibilities willingly as- 
sumed and discharged. And I believe that 
it is in this field that your splendid or- 
ganization can make some of its finest con- 
tributions to American thought and policy. 
I have checked your recommendations over 
the years; you have always insisted that 
all rights of the individual be preserved and 
maintained, but at the-same time you have 
urged individual responsibilities of service 
to the community, the State and the Nation. 
These responsibilities are a part of the price 
of freedom and are the test of the sincerity 
of our patriotism. Let us not damn the 
present and future generations by letting 
them be led to believe that they can get 
something for nothing. 

If America can find a way to combine her 
unparalleled power and physical strength 
with a corresponding moral and spiritual 
strength, there is no doubt in my own mind 
but that we can lead the world in an era of 
peace and accomplishment for mankind 
which far exceeds anything ever known. 
Let’s remember that no material measure, 
no political change, no economic reform, and 
no international organization will of itself 
establish peace. Peace has eluded the na- 
tions of the world mainly because it has 
found no home in the hearts of men. 

We shall make the worst mistake free 
people have ever made if we let ourselves be- 
lieve that goods, guns, and dollars alone can 
give us the necessary protection or afford a 


solution to the uncertainties which we face. 


We well know in Washington that the money 
we appropriate and the goods and guns which 
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we provide will not altogether solve our 
problems. Things of the spirit are an es- 
sential part of any plan. There must be a 
spiritual ingredient of any formula that suc- 
cessfully copes with our problems. I trust 
that as individuals we will heed this great 
truth, because if we fail as individuals in the 
spiritual realm, then we also fail as a Nation. 

I will know that much of the news and 


- the confusion which comes from Washington 


is not only discouraging to you, but deeply 
concerns you when there are often indica- 
tions that the Government is veering away 
from. sound American principles. But in 
spite of all this noise, let me remind you that 
much of it comes from relatively small groups 
and that there remain vast areas of this great 
Nation where the great majority of the peo- 
ple stand squarely and firmly on the sound 
principles of old-fashioned Americanism. 

The Statue of Freedom stil] stands securely 
in place on the dome of the Capitol; the cor- 
nerstone which George Washington laid is 
still firmly in place and dally witnesses the 
to-and-fro missions of the Members of the 
Congress who are chosen directly by the peo- 
ple and who are directly responsible to the 
people, and the great majority of whom are 
sincere and work tirelessly in the lofty pur- 
pose of serving you and the forthcoming gen- 
erations, 

MAJORITY LOYAL 


We still have millions of sturdy people 
who represent the best type of Americanism 
and who look upon the State as something 
to love and to serve, rather than something 
to live on or barter with. We believe in per- 
sonal freedom and integrity of the individ- 
ual; we believe in constitutional Government 
and we shall uphold it, come what may, be- 
cause we believe Daniel Webster was right 
more than a century ago when in matchless 
eloquence he expressed a thought yet new 
and timely, wnen he spoke in Washington at 
the anniversary of the birth of George Wash- 
ington and said: 

“Other misfortunes may be borne or their 
effects overcome. If disastrous wars should 
sweep our commerce from the ocean, another 
generation may renew it; if it exhaust our 
Treasury, future industry may replenish it; 
if it desolate and lay waste our fields, still, 
under a new cultivation, they will grow green 
again, and ripen to future harvests. It were 
but a trifle even if the walls of yonder Capitol 
were to crumble, if its lofty pillars should 
fall, and its gorgeous decorations be all cov- 
ered by the dust of the valley. All these may 
be rebuilt. But who shall reconstruct the 
fabric of demolished government? Who shall 
rear again the well-proportioned columns of 
constitutional liberty? Who shall frame to- 
gether the skillful architecture which united 
national sovereignty with State rights, indi- 
vidual security, and public prosperity? No; 
if these columns fall, they will be raised 
not again.” 

Should the fighting in Korea, through some 
happy turn, stop tomorrow, we must not let 
down our guard. We cannot gamble again as 
we did in 1945 on Russia’s intentions. To be 
specific, the minute the draft stops, let’s have 
UMT ready to begin and build and keep re- 
plenished a well-trained, full-scale, active 
Reserve—Army, Navy, Air Force, and Marines, 
Your organization can and will be a big fac- 
tor in such a program. Let’s be willing to 
pay the price of preparation, else we pay the 
price of the lack of preparation. Whatever 
the cost may be in manpower, in money, in 
inconvenience, even in hardship, let us bear 
it manfully as our part and as a part of the 
cost of a free America. . 

It is, of course, easy to talk in glowing and 
patriotic terms about our needed objectives. 
But it is our problem in the Congress to 
translate these needs into laws that are 
workable and fair to all of the people. It 
is easy to say that we must prevent runaway 
inflation; but writing and passing a fair 
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controls law and getting it properly admin- 
istered is a most difficult matter. It is easy 
to talk of our military manpower needs, but 
witing and passing and getting admin- 
istered a sound draft law that is fair to all 
groups is altogether another problem. It 
is easy to say that we must spend billions 
for defense; but passing a law that will raise 
the money and which is fair to all groups of 
citizens is a practical test of statesmanship. 
We do not like many phases of these bills, 
but my course is set. I determined, long 
before entering the Senate, that my vote and 
influence would always be on the side of a 
strong, adequately trained, and well- 
equipped Army, Navy, and Air Force, and a 
sound economy to back such programs up. 
I expect to stick to my guns, come what may. 
I would consider anything less than this a 
political and personal cowardice. 


FAITH IN FUTURE 


I pray God that some remedy can be found 
short of an unlimited world war III. But 
whatever comes, we shall be prepared. We 
are not afraid. There is no reason for de- 
spair. We shall meet any emergency with 
courage and determination and we shall win 
over any force that may be thrown against 
us. We seek peace, but at the same time we 
stand firmly on principles and shall not be 
kicked around. 

There is some evidence that we are turn- 
ing the corner. We have a firmer policy. 
We are growing stronger. Our voice is more 
respected among world powers. If we have 
full war, we shall win it. If God helps us 
through to a just peace, we shall not abuse it. 


The Greeks Know How to Die 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FOSTER FURCOLO 


OF 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 5, 1951 


Mr. FURCOLO. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to call the attention of the Congress to 
an article about the brave and valiant 
fighting men of Greece in the Saturday 
Evening Post of July 7, entitled “The 
Greeks Know How to Die.” I hope all 
Members will read it. 

The article tells of the wonderful 
courage, loyalty, and spirit of the Greeks, 
who have always fought for freedom and 
justice. The Greeks are doing that to- 
day, fighting side by side in Korea with 
Americans. 

I hope all Members will read it. 


Shades of Yalta 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. NORRIS POULSON 
a OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 3, 1951 
Mr. POULSON. Mr. Speaker, natu- 
rally we are elated over the prospects of 


peace but from our past experience we 
should be very cautious. This editorial 


taken from the Washington Daily News 
of July 3 speaks for itself: 


SHADEs or YALTA 


Now that there is at least a chance of end- 
ing hostilities in Korea, with only another 
week more of fighting and dying, the striped- 
pants boys of the diplomatic world are show- 
ing avid interest in what’s going on. 

United Nations delegates and spokesmen 
are coming out of their storm cellars to 
which they had retired when Russia ordered 
the Chinese Reds to intervene. Eager beav- 
ers again, they are ready to tackle the long- 
range political settlement of the conflict 
with a great show of authority. 

In still other quarters, there is an antici- 
patory fluttering over the possibility of full- 
dress parleys so dear to the heart of diplo- 
mats. Britain’s Defense Minister Emanuel 
Shinwell was quick to express the fervent 
hope that the cease-fire would be the prelude 
for a four-power conference. 

And in Moscow, unnamed “Western diplo- 
mats” promptly suggested that a conference 
on Korea be held—of all places—in Moscow! 
It was blandly noted that Moscow lies geo- 
graphically between the East and West and 
that all the major powers involved, “includ- 
ing Red China and North Korea,” already 
were represented there. 

How perfectly dandy. And how smelly of 
another Yalta in the making. On the face of 
it, it’s an utterly fantastic idea that this 
country would consent to sending a delega- 
tion to Moscow for a final “peace settlement” 
of the issues growing out of the Korean War. 
But it is not so unthinkable when it is re- 
called that two stanch defenders of the 
Yalta surrender of 1945—Dean Acheson and 
Gen. George Marshall—are now in high 
places of our Government, Secretary of State 
and Defense Secretary. 

In defense of the Yalta sell-out, Mr. Ache- 
son told the MacArthur hearing that the 
Russians had the power not only to take what 
was given to them at the time, but much 
more besides. If that is the spirit behind 
dealing with Russians on Russian soil, it is 
not hard to predict the outcome of any peace 
conference to be held in Moscow. 

Writing in the New Leader recently, Wil- 
liam Henry Chamberlain, foreign affairs 
analyst, said “Both Acheson and Mar- 
shall * * + give the impression of being, 
perhaps unconsciously, prisoners of a very 
unfortunate political past. Neither is pre- 
pared to recognize and repudiate the ap- 
palling blunders which built up Stalin’s dic- 
tatorship * * * for the understandable 
reason that both bear a considerable per- 
sonal share of responsibility for those 
blunders. 

“Public confidence and unity will be re- 
stored—and our allies’ faith in our stability 
of purpose assured—only when the men and 
the mentality of Yalta are finally banished 
from the conduct of our foreign policy.” 

On the eve of important decisions vitally 
affecting our future, this newspaper shares 
that view. 


The Battle of Liberty Against Socialism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT A. TAFT 


OF OHIO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 5, 1951 
Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I ask 


unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 


APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


I delivered on June 23, to the Republi- 
cans of Indiana, in Indianapolis. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Mr. Chairman, Republicans of Indiana, it 
is stimulating to come to the clear Republi- 
can air of Indiana from the stifling vapors 
of Washington, where every issue is obscured 
in a mass of detail and the confusion in- 
creased by fallacy and propaganda. In- 
diana has gone Republican in recent years 
more consistently than any other State in 
the Middle West. Its people believe in Re- 
publican principles. Their Senators have 
been Republicans for many years, and today 
Homer CAPEHART and BILL JENNER and your 
many Republican Congressmen carry on an 
unrelenting warfare against Trumanism. 
Your State is represer ted in the Senate of the 
United States by Senators who really present 
the views and philosophy of your people. I 
am honored by the invitation of your able 
chairman, Cale Holder, of the committee, to 
participate in this great Republican gather- 
ing, which is called to provide the sinews of 
war for the vital battles which are coming. 

I was born and brought up within a few 
miles of Indiana. The people and the ideals 
of Indiana and Ohio can hardly be distin- 
guished from each other in the battle of 
liberty against socialism. 

We believe in the two-party system as the 
best method of meeting that issue. There 
are people today even in our own party who 
say that there is no difference between the 
parties, and no such thing as party princi- 
ple. They say that every voter should mere- 
ly decide whether he likes one candidate 
better than another and vote for the man 
he likes. These people had better come to 
Washington for a while, judge the parties 
by the way they or a majority of their mem- 
bers yote. The difference in philosophy 
shows up on four out of five controversial 
votes. 

The two-party system is based on the prin- 
ciple that men surrender their differences 
on many lesser issues because they think 
alike on certain basic principles. Thus they 
are able to assure the continuation of a 
government based on those principles, and 
fight out later their application to different 
specific programs. The party which has 
such principles will never die no matter how 
much of a minority it may be. Parties with- 
out principle have disappeared from the 
American scene. 

Today the Republican creed is the system 
of liberty which, in 160 years, has made this 
country the most powerful in the world with 
the highest standard of living. They are 
opposed to the principles of Harry Truman 
and the New Deal and the Fair Deal. They 
reject the philosophy of socialism, and the 
same battle is going on throughout the en- 
tire world. In our foreign relations, it is a 
fight of liberty against communism, which 
is only an extreme form of socialism. 

Socialism is the control and taking over of 
human activity by the government. Of 
course it is a relative term. Some activities 
have always been socialized, like public 
schools and the post office in this country. 
A few Socialists will carry their program to 
the complete control of all individual activ- 
ity, but it is not ne to go so far to 
bring an effective end to liberty. We see the 
approach of socialism in the steady increase 
of Government controls over individuals and 
industry and agriculture. We see it in the 
actual operation of economic activities by 
Government. We see it in a vast increase in 
Government spending and taxation. There 
comes a point at which the growth of govern- 
ment so weakens the effective operation of 
a free system that government is forced into 
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still more activity and still more taxes, and 
thus into a spiral of greater socialism. In 
England they have effectively ended economic 
liberty. They think they can still maintain 
individual liberty, but I doubt if a real so- 
cialistic regime can be continued in force for 
many years, except under a dictatorship. It 
is said that Harry Truman is no Socialist. 
That makes little difference if all his policies 
lead to socialism. 

Since the mobilization program and the 
election of 1950 there has been much less 
talk along this line by the President. But 
he evidently still believes in price fixing in 
time of peace, and is demanding the most 
arbitrary and extreme powers far beyond 
necessity in this time of mobilization for war. 
His belief in wage-fixing seems to be a waver- 
ing one. He has demanded complete con- 
trol of the allocation of materials, control 
of exports, control of imports, quotas on im- 
ports and power which interferes with every 
detail of business operation. He has de- 
manded an extreme form of universal mili- 
tary training. He only yesterday reaffirmed 
his belief in socialized medicine and the so- 
called social insurance plans which are not 
insurance, but only free Government serv- 
ices to all the people in many fields sup- 
ported by heavy taxation on payrolls. He 
and Mr. Brannan still love the Brannan 
pian. He is constantly demanding the right 
of Government to build more and more plants 
and operate them whether or not they are 
connected with the war. The Government 
has taken over again the exclusive purchase 
of many important imports. He still as- 
serts his belief in the repeal of the Taft- 
Hartley law and the restoration to his allies 
among the top brass of the labor movement 
of unrestrained and arbitrary power over 
their men, over industry, and even over the 
public interest. 

On these issues, the decision in 1948 was 
indecisive. He was elected, but also elected 
was a Congress which did not accept his 
views. In 1950 he was substantially de- 
feated on these issues. It is fair to say that 
the American people in 1950 repudiated the 
whole theory of the Fair Deal, and are pre- 
pared to reassert that position in 1952. In 
one i» ortant respect, however, the Eighty- 
first Congress went along. It increased Gov- 
ernment spending, and it increased Govern- 
ment taxes. That alone is a step toward 
socialism and a limitation of liberty. Even 
before the mobilization program, Government 
was taking about 25 percent of the national 
income. That means that every man is de- 
prived of the power to spend for his own de- 
sires of one-fourth of the money he earns, 
Now we are looking toward a tax program 
which may take 40 percent of the national 
income. The raising of such vast sums by 
taxation, and the spending of them, vastly 
increase: ths Government’s power and if it 
continues, will finally leave a very narrow 
field where a man will have the liberty to 
spend his money for himself. The Govern- 
ment will spend his money on services which 
he may or may not receive, and which he may 
or may not want. Such a program removes 
the incomes by which men may experiment 
and carry out their own ideas, and also the 
incer tive to spend their time and their money 
and their ability and their genius in further 
improvement. 

Just when the people have repudiated this 
whole Socialist theory, they unfortunately 
find forced upon them a vast mobilization 
program with increased Government spend- 
ing, Government taxes, and Government 
controls. I think there is no doubt that So- 
viet Russia today does present a tremendous 
threat to the security of this country, per- 
haps the greatest external threat since the 
days of the Revolutionary War. I think that 
a mobilization program is necessary. The 
fact that it is so eagerly embraced, however, 


by the President, by all the Fair Dealers, and 
all the Socialists should at least warn us that 
we must closely watch its actual carrying out 
with some justified critical suspicion. All- 
out war and all-out mobilization are an easy 
method of socializing a country, and that 
socializing can easily be made permanent. 

One thing is clear, we must not enact leg- 
islation giving powers or money beyond the 
real necessity of the case. In time of war, 
perhaps, we simply have to create a dictator 
in many fields; but this is not war and the 
present state of mobilization may go on for 
10 or even 20 years, while the Communist 
threat continues. Every measure, therefore, 
that we enact must be clearly a 8 
measure. Every measure must preserve as 
much liberty as is consistent with the abso- 
lute needs of the program. The President, 
for instance, has demanded all kinds of addi- 
tional powers which are really frills on the 
general power to fix wages and prices. He 
has demanded the right to give subsidies, the 
right to roll-back, the right to license every 
business in the United States—all in strict 
line with the Fair Deal Socialist philosophy. 
The Banking and Currency Committees of 
House and Senate have rejected these ac di- 
tional powers. 

Furthermore, the total effort must not be 
such as to wreck the whole economy of the 
United States. During the Second World 
War, we spent half our whole national in- 
come on war. We granted dictatorial powers 
and borrowed $50,000,000,000 a year, which 
brought on an inflation increasing the cost 
of living at least 70 percent. Now we face 
years of mobilization. For complete secu- 
rity—which is impossible anyway—we could 
find projects costing $150,000,000,000 a year. 
We could turn this country again into a gar- 
rison state and abandon every other program 
of progress in which our people are inter- 
ested. But if we did, again it would bring on 
inflation, hardship and discontent, labor 
trouble and lack of freedom, which would de- 
stroy the morale of the American people, and 
ultimately reduce the production of goods. 
But it is our tremendous free production 
which has won two World Wars and to which 
we must look for ultimate victory against 
Russia in the unfortunate event of war. It 
is part of Joe Stalin’s plan so to weaken this 
country’s economy by his constant threats 
that he can accomplish his purposes by 
breaking up our economy from within, and 
make easy the path of renewed Communist 
infiltration. No country in time of peace can 
maintain the military establishment required 
in actual war without wrecking itself. There 
is a limit to what any country can do in 
time of peace with military expenses. 

This administration seems to have no 
conception of the problem before it. There 
is no plan for more than a few months 
ahead. How much money does the present 
program call for in 1952, 1958, 1954? Is the 
present tax bill only a beginning? Can in- 
fiation be prevented if we go on spending? 
Some of the departments are doing good 
work, but there seems to be no coordinat- 
ing brain at the center. 

We ought to determine what our total ca- 
pacity is and then develop our strategy 
against communism by choosing the best 
fields in which to operate. I have felt that 
completely within our capacity we can 
maintain control of sea and air throughout 
the world and deter Russia from aggression 
and protect our friends and deter our ene- 
mies. On the other hand, I have felt that 
adequate preparation for a land war on the 
continent of Europe or Asia at the very 
start of the conflict is probably beyond our 
capacity. 

Today there is the same complete lack of 
planning in foreign policy as in domestic 
policy. We have plunged into the Euro- 
pean army project without adequately con- 
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sidering the capacity of our allies to con- 
tribute their share of a European army, al- 
though everyone agrees that they must con- 
tribute the bulk of that army. The recent 
testimony shows that there was no plan to 
deal with the Korean crisis. Is there any 
program today to deal with a Communist 
attack in Indochina or India or Iran or Yu- 
goslavia? 

The President is trying to pose as an ad- 
vocate of peace, and representing the Re- 
publicans as trying to promote a war with 
Soviet Russia. But it was the President 
who started the Korean war on his own re- 
sponsibility. He took a chance of war with 
China and war with Russia. Even if he 
makes an appeasement peace, he can hardly 
claim credit for ending without result the 
war which he began. This is a Truman war. 
The President, Mr. Acheson, and General 
Marshall have lost the confidence of the peo- 
ple on foreign policy, because their foreign 
policy hes created the disastrous crisis in 
which we now find ourselves. 

This Russian threat exists because of the 
weak and wrongheaded policies of this and 
the preceding administration at Tehran, 
Yalta, Potsdam, and in China. Even during 
the war the policies adopted by the Gov- 
ernment completely ignored the danger of 
Soviet expansion after the war though many 
of us pointed it out. The policy of uncon- 
ditional surrender and increased resistance 
has left a vacuum in Germany into which 
Russia has ever since threatened to move. 
Gur Government was inspired by the stupid 
fear that Russia might make a separate peace 
with Germany, and the equally stupid as- 
sumption that we had to invite Russia into 
the Japanese war, when in fact we had al- 
ready won that war. 

We acted as if it were a favor to us for 
Russia to accept our lend-lease assistance, 
I pointed out after the Tehran conference 
that the whole Roosevelt policy was based on 
the delightful theory that Joe Stalin in the 
end would turn out to have an angelic na- 
ture if we gave him everything he asked. 

At Yalta this attitude was supplemented 
by something more sinister in the indirect 
influence of communism and Communists on 
American statesmen. Hopkins and Harri- 
man, who seemed to have had most to do 
with the far-eastern agreement, apparently 
accepted completely the idea that Russia 
was a peace-loving nation. William C. Bul- 
litt, former Ambassador to France, says that 
the President and Hopkins developed the 
theory that the Soviet Union was a peace- 
loving democracy. Henry Wallace thought 
that Russian democracy was in some ways 
better than American democracy. The 
Communist .Party had made a deliberate 
drive to place people in positions where they 
could affect public opinion or public policy 
or influence others who could do the same. 
They planted spies in the Government. We 
know of Hiss and Marzani and Coplon and 
Wadleigh. We know that the Englishman, 
Fuchs, a Communist, was admitted to all the 
secrets of the Atomic Energy Commission, 
and delivered all the plans for the atom 
bomb to Russia. Communists successfully 
planted among many American leaders the 
philosophy which was adopted at Yalta— 
that communism was, in fact, a form of gov- 
ernment consistent with American ideals. I 
could never understand how any man who 
even went through an American high school, 
and understood what America is about, 
could reach such a conclusion. 

The result was that at Yalta our Govern- 
ment accepted all Stalin’s promises, although 
he had never kept a promise which he had 
made. They accepted them without any 
means of enforcing them. They set Russia 
up in Berlin and Prague and Vienna where 
they could dominate central Europe. We 
agreed to give Russia a position in Man- 
churia which Japan had occupied—in effect, 
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military control of Manchuria—contrary to 
every principle of American foreign policy 
since the days of John Hay and the open 
door in China. We gave Russia Sakhalin 
and the Kurile Islands without strings of 
any kind. This whole agreement was made 
without even letting Chiang Kai-shek know 
for 4 months that we had bargained away 
his most important industrial province. In 
short, we put Russia in a position in Man- 
churia where they could back the Chinese 
Communists, which, of course, they promptly 
did. 

From that time on the Far Eastern Division 
of the State Department favored the Com- 
munists in China contrary to the basic policy 
and the whole strategy which justified our 
spending billions in Europe. That strategy 
accepted by both parties was that commu- 
nism was to be checked by all means within 
our capacity, and especially by giving as- 
sistance to its foes. But we abandoned 
Chiang Kai-shek. The testimony from Gen- 
eral Wedemeyer, Admiral Badger, and Gen- 
eral Hurley all bears out the thesis that we 
could have supported the Nationalist Gov- 
ernment, and that the State Department 
did, by its policy, bring about the complete 
loss of China to the forces of communism, 
General Marshall went to China to insist 
that Chiang Kai-shek take Communists into 
his cabinet and when he refused, cut off 
further military aid to Nationalist China 
for 9 months of the most crucial period of 
the conflict. General MacArthur says that 
Marshall's course in China was the most dis- 
astrous action in foreign policy that this 
country has ever experienced. I do not agree 
with Senator McCartHy’s accusation of con- 
spiracy or treason, but I do feel that Mar- 
shall’s policy was the most stupid possible 
policy, and it showed the same complete lack 
of understanding of what communism is; the 
same failure he and Hopkins and Harriman 
displayed at Yalta. Subsequent events in 
Formosa and the war in Korea stemmed di- 
rectly from that stupidity. 

After Chiang Kai-shek was driven to For- 
mosa, the State Department indicated 
clearly that they expected and hoped that 
Formosa would be taken over by the Com- 
munists. The famous Policy Information 
Paper of December 23, 1949, set forth only 
too clearly the real attitude of the State 
Department and of Secretary Acheson. His 
claim that the State Department was lying 
then is only evidence that they are lying 
now. Obviously, the Seventh Fleet could 
always have defended Formosa without the 
slightest difficulty. Anywhere else in the 
world we would have taken this easy oppor- 
tunity to prevent the spread of communism, 
But Acheson and Marshall were so deter- 
mined to prove they were right and so 
prejudiced against the Nationalist Govern- 
ment, that they abandoned in Formosa and 
Korea the policy which was otherwise adopt- 
ed throughout the world. The Secretary 
was so determined to make it clear that we 
would not defend Formosa, that in the be- 
ginning of 1950 he made it clear to the 
world and to the Communists that we would 
not defend Korea. He said unequivocally 
that the American line of defense was Japan, 
Okinawa, and the Philippines, and nothing 
beyond. Of course that was an invitation 
to the Communists in Korea to attack. Con- 
trary to our policy in Europe and elsewhere, 
we withdrew our troops from Korea without 
arming the South Koreans, although General 
Wedemeyer in 1947 had pointed out the dan- 
ger of this course. We gave the South Ko- 
reans neither tanks, nor heavy artillery or 
airplanes. Of course the North Koreans 
knew the South was helpless. In short, the 
course of the administration practically in- 
vited an attack by the Communists. 

The Secretary also talked of recognizing 
Communist China in time if they made cer- 
tain promises to be good. He said we would 
not yeto their admission into the United 


Nations. Is it any wonder that the Commu- 
nists took him at his word and decided they 
could take over Korea without opposition? 
If we had kept our troops there, or if we had 
really armed the South Koreans, or if we had 
given notice that we intended to return as we 
actually did later, it is doubtful if war would 
ever have occurred. 

But when they did attack the President, 
in one of those convulsive movements so 
typical of our foreign policy, suddenly re- 
versed his announced policy and moved into 
Korea. He usurped authority by sending 
troops into a foreign country to defend it 
against attack, for only Congress had the 
power to declare war. The President's claim 
of power to send troops to defend any coun- 
try in the world against attack is the claim 
of power to make war without the consent 
of the people. It threatens the whole con- 
stitutional basis of the division of powers in 
the United States. It only exhibits again the 
complete disregard of this administration 
for principle, for law, and for the Constitu- 
tion itself. 

This Korean war is a Truman war. Its 
first year has resulted in 140,000 American 
casualties, more than those in the first year 
of World War I. Its original purpose, and 
a reasonable one—if it was within our ca- 
pacity—was to punish aggression, but when 
Communist China attacks, we no longer 
punish aggression. Under the policy of a 
cease-fire at the thirty-eighth parallel now 
encouraged by the administration, the ag- 
gressor has everything to gain and nothing 
to lose. Mr. Malik would have been foolish 
indeed if he had not proposed about the 
same settlement today. The Chinese Com- 
munists have captured half of Korea and 
their aggression is peculiarly flagrant be- 
cause it is against the United Nations itself. 
Yet they are perfectly safe. They can lose 
nothing. No bombs can be dropped on their 
land. No blockade can be enforced against 
them. The Nationalist Chinese Army is pre- 
vented from assisting us. True, there is a 
loss of Chinese manpower, but as the Presi- 
dent pointed out in his speech, “Behind the 
North Koreans and Chinese Communists in 
the front lines stand additional millions of 
Chinese soldiers.” Manpower is cheap in 
China, 

I don't suppose any nation has ever been 
so stupid as to fight a war without any plan 
to win that war. I don’t suppose any na- 
tion has ever been so stupid as to refuse 
the assistance of a powerful ally. What any- 
one may think of the other MacArthur pro- 
posals, there is no valid argument against 
the release of Chiang Kai-shek to conduct 
raids, or a war, in south China. The Com- 
munists themselves admit the tremendous 
underground movement in south China, 
They have been forced to every kind of un- 
popular purge. Thousands of guerrillas are 
active in south China. The people are 
deeply resentful against the Communists and 
far more friendly today to the Nationalist 
Government than they were 2 years ago. 
Surely it is worth releasing Chiang Kai-shek 
and assisting him to link up with these 
guerrilla forces. Possibly an anti-Commu- 
nist government can be built up in part of 
China. At worst, a series of raids will pro- 
duce a diversion which will force the Chi- 
nese Communists to withdraw material and 
experienced men from their business of kill- 
ing American boys in Korea. And yet this 
administration is so obsessed with its past 
mistakes and its prejudices that it will not 
use the best method of winning the Korean 
war. I quite agree that it is beyond our 
capacity to use any American troops in the 
invasion of China. But as far as our eco- 
nomic effort is concerned, to which I have re- 
ferred, the sooner the Korean war can be 
ended, the more men and money we save. 
The expense of assisting Chiang Kai-shek is 
infinitesimal as compared to what we are 
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spending in Korea, or in our European pro- 


oT be 

I believe the Nation is heartsick that for 
19 months more it cannot rid itself of those 
whose administration is endangering the 
safety and the liberty of the people. In Con- 
gress we will do our best to insist upon the 
maximum of liberty at home. We will do 
our best to bring our foreign policy out into 
the open where public opinion can have some 
reasonable effect upon it. We will do our 
best to force some common sense and good 
judgment into the policies in which Con- 
gress has a voice. But there is no satisfac- 
tory protection against socialism at home 
and against war and ignominy abroad except 
an overwhelming Republican victory in 1952. 


Pork-Barrel Bill Undergoes Surgery 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. NORRIS POULSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 3, 1951 


Mr.POULSON. Mr. Speaker, this edi- 
torial from the Los Angeles Mirror of 
June 28, commending Congressmen Mc- 
GratuH, Forp, and Davis, shows that peo- 
ple throughout the country are watching 
Congress: 


PorK-BarRREL BILL UNDERGOES SURGERY 


The fact that the House fried $126,210,000 
worth of nonessential fat from the rivers 
and harbors bill has been generally over- 
looked. 

It is a milestone in progress toward better 
Government and should be celebrated every- 
where in the country. 

For several generations the rivers and har- 
bors bill has been a sort of sacred cow in 
Congress. It was the catch-all for Federal 
projects, most of them unnecessary, which 
Congressmen inserted in the bill to show 
constituents that they were doing some- 
thing in Washington. 

This year three young Congressmen 
brought a new concept of public service to 
consideration of the items in the rivers and 
harbors bill. They measured all proposals 
with the yardstick of usefulness and imme- 
diate need, and those that were obviously 
merely devices to shovel Federal funds into 
a congressional district were slashed. 

The country owes a considerable debt of 
thanks to Congressmen C. C. MCGRATH, Dem- 
ocrat, of New York; GERALD Forp, JR., Repub- 
lican, of Michigan, and G. R. Davis, Repub- 
lican, of Wisconsin, who formed the Civil 
Functions Subcommittee of the Appropria- 
tions Committee that X-rayed the rivers and 
harbors projects and tossed out the un- 
worthy. 

They made a fine start toward a much bet- 
ter Congress when they ended this shoddy 
and expensive electioneering with tax funds. 


Prosperity in Mississippi 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN C. STENNIS 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 5, 1951 


Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, the Ex- 
tension Service of the United States 
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Department of Agriculture, acting in 
cooperation with Mississippi State Col- 
lege, has a distinguished record of serv- 
ice to the people of Mississippi over the 
years, and particularly so during the 
last 10 years under the directorship of 
Mr. L, I. Jones, who has rendered the 
people of Mississippi and the Nation a 
very fine service in this capacity. There 
is a very fine editorial by Mr. Hodding 
Carter, which appeared in a recent is- 
sue of the Delta Democrat-Times of 
Greenville, Miss., entitled “Coming Out 
of Doldrums,” which refers briefly to the 
outstanding accomplishments of the Ex- 
tension Service in Mississippi for the 
last 10 years. I ask that the editorial 
be incorporated in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

' COMING OUT or DOLDRUMS 

The cash farm income in Mississippi has 
increased from a little over $105,000,000 in 
1940 to almost $446,000,000 in 1950; this rep- 
resents an increase of 324 percent. 

So says L. I. Jones, who is leaving July 1 
after 10 years as director of extension at 
Mississippi State College. Mr. Jones’ pam- 
phlet entitled “A Decade of Extension” suc- 
cinctly sums up the work of the extension 
services and the remarkable progress made 
by the State farmers since 1940. 

Mr. Jones doesn’t deposit all the credit 
for farm progress and expansion on the 
shoulders of the extension service, but quite 
obviously, without those trained boys and 
girls, our achievement would not have been 
nearly so great. 

How has all this come about? Well, Mr. 
Jones says, there are two factors involved 
increased yields and increased prices. The 
yield per acre on cotton has increased 5 
percent from 311 pounds of line per acre 
during 1935-39 to 328 pounds in 1946-50. 

The most phenomenal progress has been 
made in corn production. The output per 
acre over Mississippi has swelled from 14.7 
bushels per acre in 1935-39 to 21.3 bushels 
during 1946-50. During the last 3 years the 
State's average has not been under 23 bush- 
els per acre and for 1950 it was 26.5 bushels. 

This is a wonderful improvement but that 
average is still mighty puny when compared 
with the State’s potential. This potential 
can be envisioned by the work of a Wash- 
ington County boy of 12 years last season— 
his production was 204.7 bushels per acre. 
That lad is Lucien Newton, whose father 
is a manager on the E. J. Ganier plantation 
near Hollandale. 

Mr. Jones’ pamphlet goes on to point out 
that the cash farm income per family in 
Mississippi has increased from an average 
of $496 during 1935-39 to an average of 
$1,636 during 1945-49. It undoubtedly was 
higher in 1950. But the increase in 1945-49 
was 230 percent. 

The extension service has assisted 266 mar- 
keting associations during 1949, represent- 
ing an 86-percent increase in 10 years. The 
marketing associations have increased 254 
percent in membership. 

There are approximately 3,500 community 
4-H clubs in Mississippi with a total mem- 
bership in excess of 102,000. It was 64,000 
in 1940. 

The tremendous task of the extension 
worker is indicated by the fact that there 
are 3,000 farm people for each worker. And 
these workers have had direct influence on 
226,249 farms during 1949. 

Yep, the county agent and his extension 
service are mighty valuable adjuncts of our 
Government these days. ; 


Moral Rearmament Meeting in Los 
Angeles 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. RICHARD M. NIXON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 5, 1951 


Mr. NIXON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be printed 
in the Appendix of the Recor» a state- 
ment I have prepared relating to the 
moral rearmament meeting in Los An- 
geles, Calif., starting today. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


When I was in Paris a few weeks ago, I 
had the opportunity of discussing with Gen- 
eral Eisenhower some of the problems with 
which we are confronted in Europe and other 
parts of the world. 

Among the several matters we discussed 
and the observations he made, there was 
one that stands out in my mind above all 
the rest. General Eisenhower said that he 
believed that in meeting the world challenge 
which communism now presents, the ideo- 
logical factor was at least as important, if 
not even more important, then the military 
and the economic. 

I believe the American people are more 
and more coming to support this type of 
thinking. We are all becoming increasingly 
aware that the war of ideas underlies the 
entire struggle and that we need to think in 
terms of the mobilization of our ideological, 
spiritual, and psychological resources if our 
mobilization of arms and material is not to 
be in vain. 


MORAL REARMAMENT 


Since the beginning of 1951, Members of 
this body have had the opportunity of ob- 
serving in action a powerful world force 
which is accomplishing astounding results 
in this field. I refer to the program of moral 
rearmament. I have been particularly im- 
pressed by the men I have met personally 
who were formerly leaders in the Communist 
Party in their countries, and who have left 
that ideology of materialism in favor of 
what they have called the superior ideology 
of moral rearmament. 

Several Senators, of whom I was privileged 
to be one, met these men here in Washington 
at the MRA assembly at the Shoreham Hotel 
in January. 

Others of our number represented us in- 
formally at the recent World Assembly for 
the Moral Rearmament of the Nations at 
Mackinac Island, Mich., where 1,683 delegates 
from 32 countries met to lay plans for 
mounting an ideological offensive for the 
free world. 

It is my privilege to announce a further 
conference along these lines. It is to take 
place in my own State of California, in Los 
Angeles. It is a world assembly for the re- 
construction of Pacific relations. It starts 
tomorrow, July 6, and will continue for 10 
days, until July 16, with sessions each day at 
11 a. m. and 5 p. m., at the world head- 
quarters of Moral Rearmament at 833 South 
Flower Street. 


CIVIC WELCOME 


This noon, in a ceremony preparatory to 
this assembly, the mayor of Los Angeles, 
Fletcher Bowron, the Los Angeles City Coun- 
cil, and the Board of Supervisors of the 
County of Los Angeles are welcoming at the 
city hall the distinguished leaders of gov- 
ernment, labor, and industry from the Pa- 
cific nations represented at this assembly. 
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On Wednesday, July 11, a group of out- 
standing California citizens are honoring Dr. . 
Frank Buchman, the initiator of moral re- 
armament, and the visitors from the Pacific 
area at a dinner at the California Club. The 
master of cerernonies will be that great civic- 
minded citizen and outstanding attorney and 
Catholic layman, Joseph Scott. Serving with 
Mr. Scott on the committee of invitation 
for this event are Lt. Gov. Goodwin Knight; 
Roger Jessup, the chairman of the County 
Board of Supervisors; Louis B. Mayer and 
Harry Warner of the motion-picture indus- 
try; Oscar Trippet, president of the cham- 
ber of commerce; A. J. Gock, chairman of the 
board of the Bank of America; CIO Presi- 
dent John Despol; C. J. Haggerty, president 
of the California Federation of Labor; Roy 
Brewer, president of the IATSE, Hollywood, 
and others, 

In connection with the conference, there 
will be presentations of the MRA dramatic 
productions which have been so effective in 
spreading democratic ideas and in produc- 
ing industrial teamwork and international 
cooperation wherever they have been shown. 
The musical western, Jotham Valley, is being 
shown at the Wilshire Ebell Theater July 
4, 5, 6, and 7, and at the Pasadena audi- 
torium July 12 and 13. The industrial 
drama, The Forgotten Factor, may be seen 
at the Pasadena auditorium July 14. 

The California delegation in Congress has 
sent a message to this gathering, the text 
of which and the names of those who signed 
it follow: 

JULY 2, 1951. 
To the World Assembly for the 
Reconstruction of Pacific Relations, 
Los Angeles, Calif.: 

We of the California delegation, join with 
the citizens of San Francisco and Los An- 
geles in extending a cordial welcome to the 
distinguished visitors from overseas who 
have come from the World Assembly for 
Moral Rearmament at Mackinac Island, 
Mich. 

Many of you are from Japan and other 
lands of the Orient. The Pacific joins us. 
The air makes us close neighbors. We have 
a common task of strengthening the bonds 
of friendship and initiating a new era of 
mutual respect, expanding commerce, and 
preparedness for every contingency, United 
in purpose and undergirded by our deter- 
mination to accept and live by moral stand- 
ards, we can become impregnable. There is 
no other road to peace and prosperity for our 
Pacific community and the entire world. 

We in California are mobilizing our re- 
sources to help meet the present crisis. 
Military and material preparedness are 
essential. We also know that in this global 
struggle the ideals by which and for which 
men fight will be the decisive factor. There- 
fore, we are grateful for the contribution you 
are making to the end that men everywhere 
may be free under God to rebuild the world. 

Senator WILLIAM F. KNOWLAND; Senator 
RicHArp M. Nrxon; Representative 
Husert B. ScuppEr; Representative 
Cram ENGLE; Representative LEROY 
JOHNSON; Representative FRANCK R. 
HAvVENNER; Representative JoHN F. 
“SHELLEY; Representative GEORGE P. 
MILLER; Representative JOHN J. ALLEN, 
Jr.; Representative Jack Z. ANDERSON; 
Representative ALLAN OAKLEY HUNTER; 
Representative ERNEST K, BRAMBLETT; 
Representative PATRICK J. HILLINGS; 
Representative Norris PouLson; Rep- 
resentative SAMUEL W. Yorry; Repre- 
sentative GORDON L. McDoNovucH; 
Representative CECIL R. KING; Repre- 
sentative CLYDE Doyle; Representa- 
tive Cart HınsHaw; Representative 
Harry R. SHEPPARD; Representative 
JOHN PHILLIPS; Representative CLIN- 
TON D. MCKINNON. < 

In these days when our thoughts and 
hearts are turned so often to the Pacific in 
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prayer for an honest peace, it is fitting that 
there should re conducted on our shores a 
demonstration of what can be done in win- 
ning the minds and loyalties of people in 
critical areas to a democratic faith. 

The World Assembly for the Reconstruc- 
tion of Pacific Relations, July 6-16, in Los 
Angeles, Calif., deserves the careful atten- 
tion and support, not only of those in the 
Congress but also those in the executive de- 
partments who are charged with American 
relations in the Pacific area. For I believe 
that with a relatively small investment of 
time, effort, and money in the ideological 
field, we will save ourselves and the free 
world billions of dollars and millions of lives, 
and help to usher in that new era of security 
and progress for which we all are looking. 


Inflation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, July 5, 1951 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, I re- 
cently received a particularly interesting 
letter on the subject of inflation from a 
Government employee who lives in Vir- 
ginia. This letter is so compelling that I 
ask unanimous consent that it be printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp, together 
with my reply. 

There being no objection, the cor- 
respondence was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

ARLINGTON, VA., June 15, 1951. 
Hon. HERBERT H. LEHMAN, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear SENATOR: How does the general 
public feel about rising prices? I, for one, 
feel that they're about as high now as I can 
stand, and I'm sure that my financial situ- 
ation parallels that of many other Govern- 
ment workers at this time. At grade GS-5, 
my annual salary is $3,100. That's a good 
salary for a single woman, you say. It 
sounds good, I'll admit, but let me break 
down by monthly budget for you: 


Gross pay per mont $258. 33 
Net (take home) pay per month— 
less income and 6 percent retire- 


ment deduction----------------= 206. 44 
— 
nses: 
F 55. 00 
Groceries (approximately) 40. 00 
Transportation to and from work. 8.00 
Lunches at approximately $1 per 
oa .. ( 20. 00 
Clothes at $120 per year 10. 00 
CCCCCTTTT—T—T—————— 1. 00 
Telephone bill 4. 03 
Electric light bill 3.00 
Insurance (hospitalization, life, 
Cy els Orania 5. 30 
Doctor, dentist, medicine at $24 
a E SS S 2. 00 
Virginia State personal property 
tax at approximately 860 per 
r SEs Ee a E, 5.00 
Church at $75 per year 6. 25 
Travel to home in up-State New 
York about 3 times per year 
c —T—T—T—T—T— E 6. 25 
Household furnishings and repair 
(approximately 5. 00 


Ixpenses:—Continued 
Charitable donations (Red Cross, 


r 81. 00 
Newspapers and magazines 2. 50 
Gifts (birthdays, Christmas, etc.) 

at $75 per year i 6. 25 
DFT 4. 00 

Total monthly expenses 184. 58 
2.86 


As you will notice, I have allowed nothing 
for entertainment or vacation, and even at 
that, precluding the possibility of any un- 
foreseen expenditures, the most I can pos- 
sibly hope to save in a year at the present 
rate is $262.32. This is of course ridiculous, 
for if you consider the prices of such things 
as a house or a car, people can't even afford 
to dream of ever owning them, unless they 
already have a well-established bank ac- 
count. 

Very truly yours, 
Miss ELLEN J. JEFFS. 


JULY 2, 1951. 
Miss ELLEN J. JEFFS, 
Arlington, Va. 

Dear Miss Jerrs: Your letter came to my 
attention the day after the Senate completed 
its action on the extension of the Defense 
Production Act, the bill to coritinue economic 
controls. I was very impressed with your 
factual presentation. It presents an argu- 
ment for strong controls of prices beyond ref- 
utation. It is for you and the millions of 
others like you that the battle against in- 
flation must be fought and won. 

Unfortunately, the law which Congress is 


about to pass does not provide the authority. 


necessary for a really effective effort against 
inflation. Not only does the pending system 
of controls fail to alleviate your present sit- 
uation, but it also fails to give you protec- 
tion against further cuts in your standard of 
living through more inflation. 

There are some of us in the Senate who 
fought as hard as we knew how for a strong 
anti-inflation bill. I want to assure you that 
we are going to continue this good fight. We 
do not accept the decision as being final. 
We know that you and all the citizens of this 
country are going to demand an honest and 
effective effort against inflation at home to 
permit this country to assert its full effort 
in the struggle against aggressive imperialism 
abroad. 

Very sincerely yours, 
HERBERT H. LEHMAN. 


The MacArthur Inquiry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
s; oF 


HON. JOHN C. STENNIS 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 5, 1951 


Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, the 
statement recently issued by the Armed 
Services Committee and the Foreign 
Relations Committee, following the close 
of the testimony in the MacArthur hear- 
ings, is the subject of an enlightening 
editorial entitled “Dividend of Candor,” 
published in the July 4 issue of the 
Washington Post. Iask unanimous con- 
sent that the editorial be printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD, 
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There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


DIVIDEND OF CANDOR 


The two Senate committees which con- 
ducted the MacArthur hearings acknowl- 
edged in their unanimous statement that 
their investigation “pushed to its very limits 
a principle to which the American people 
jealously cling—the right of every man to 
say what he thinks.” Undoubtedly this was 
disturbing to some people here and abroad. 
But, whatever may have been the adverse 
effect in isolated cases, the impact of the 
proceedings upon both our allies and our 
enemies was overwhelmingly beneficial. In- 
deed, we feel that the Russian suggestion 
of a cease-fire in Korea and the subsequent 
Chinese agreement to enter into negotiations 
for that purpose are a direct result of the 
candid restatement of American policy that 
came out of the MacArthur hearings. 

What the outside world gathered was a 
sweeping and convincing repudation by the 
administration of General MacArthur's plea 
for expansion of the war. It also obtained 
a clear reiteration in a form none could 
mistake of the United States-United Nations 
policy to end the hostilities as soon as the 
aggression in Korea were liquidated. At the 
same time this great exhibition in candor 
brought to light the unalterable determi- 
nation of the American people, as pointed 
out by the Senate committees, “to defend 
ourselves and to cooperate to the limit of 
our capabilities with all of those free na- 
tions determined to survive in freedom.” 
The very fact that a great nation could in- 
dulge in such a vehement debate and emerge 
with general unity of purpose must have 
conveyed a vivid impression of American 
strength and resolution to other peoples— 
particularly to the secretive despots behind 
the iron curtain. 

The American policy in Korea had often 
been stated before, but never with emphasis 
or in a firm manner. Neither timorousness 
nor hesitation about repetition will do when 
the need is to show where America stands; 
this must be shouted from the housetops. 
There can no longer be any real question of 
the sincerity of the American intention to 
limit the war or the American determination 
to continue resisting aggression. We surmise 
that the world understands the American 
position better than it has ever done before, 
Instead of offering a stream of misleading 
propaganda, our military and diplomatic 
leaders have told our allies and our enemies 
alike precisely what they think. The atmos- 
phere has been cleared. In such a psycho- 
logical climate the settlement of differences 
is greatly encouraged—so long as we main- 
tain real strength behind the position that is 
openly stated. 


The Code of the Civil Servant 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, July 5, 1951 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, the 
Civil Service Employees Association, Inc., 
of New York, has drafted what I consider 
a very fine statement of principles to 
guide the civil servant. It is called the 
Code of the Civil Servant. If this were 
accepted as a standard, our civil service 
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would reflect the best traditions in 
American public life. I ask unanimous 
consent that the statement be printed 
in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Rxconn, as follows: 

Tse Cope or THE CIVIL Servant?! 

I am a freeman living in a nation having 
a government devoted to freedom and good 
will, 

I serve that government directly as a public 
servant. 

Iam honored by the opportunity for public 
service, 

I believe because of the power which rests 
in government to protect the lives and prop- 
erty of all citizens and to assure the liberty 
of each to pursue happiness in his own way 
without trespass upon the liberty of his 
neightor, that service in any position of gov- 
ernment from the lowest to the highest is a 
sacred trust involving serious responsibility 
to God and man. 

I pledge complete and undivided loyalty to 
the laws and ideals of my government, and 
to the officials of government who have direc- 
tion over my work. 

I shall resist and expose any small or great 
attempts or pressures from within or without 
government to corrupt me or my government 
or to reduce in any way the effectiveness of 
my work as a public servant. 

I shall serve my government honestly and 
industriously in each task that is mine 
throughout my period of service. 

I shall tell the truth and urge that all with 
whom I work in government and those with 
whom I come in contact in connection with 
my daily tasks shall also respect the truth 
in every way. 

I believe that every willful betrayal of gov- 
ernmental responsibility should be exposed 
and punished. 

I recognize that the government is the 
servant and not the master of the citizen and 
shall treat each citizen with courtesy and 
respect. 

I shall consistently urge that laws and 
rules providing for the appointment and pro- 
motion of civil service employees on the »asis 
of merit and fitness be fully and scrupulously 
observed as necessary to good government. 

I shall urge upon my fellow citizens that 
they take a vital interest in the honesty and 
integrity of their government in its day-to- 
day operation. : 

I believe that as a citizen and a public 
servant I am entitled to the inalienable 
rights of all citizens of my country, and to 
the respect and rewards due all workers in 
a free nation devoted to the highest possible 
standards of social, economic, and political 
welfare. 

I shall insist upon the right at all times 
to petition and appeal individually and 
through the organization of my choice for 
the establishment and application of sound 
and fair employment practices for all who 
serve my government. 

WILLIax F, MCDONOUGH, 

The Civil Service Employees Association. 

May 10, 1951. 


3 AuTHOR’s Nore.—Thirty years of public 
service and close association with public 
servants in all positions from the lowest to 
the highest, convinces me that this code ex- 
presses the convictions of practically all pub- 
lic servants within New York State. It seems 
likely that it is very near to the thinking of 
civil servants everywhere throughout the 
Nation, 


Fast Amortization 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


O 


HON. HENRY C. DWORSHAK 


OF DASO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 5, 1951 


Mr. DWORSHAK. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recor an article 
entitled “Fast Amortization,” published 
in the Wall Street Journal of July 5, 
1951. The article deals with accelerated 
amortization with respect to defense 
plants under the supervision of the De- 
fense Production Administration. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Fast AMORTIZATION—Kaiscr STEEL RECEIVES 
75-PRCENT Tax WRITE-OFF on $55,000,000 
PLANT 
WASHINGTON. — The Government has 

awarded Kaiser Steel Corp. special tax bene- 

fits on a $55,000,000 plant to turn out pig 
iron in Fontana, Calif. The Defense Pro- 
duction Administration authorized the com- 
pany to write off 75 percent of the cost of the 
plant in the next 5 years and apply it against 
taxable income for that period. Normally, 

the Bureau of Internal Revenue requires a 

firm to write off its facilities over a 20-year 

period. 

The Kaiser award was by far the largest 
of 178 awards of tax benefits granted for 
defense-needed facilities during the week 
ended June 29, 1951. The benefits covered 
over $258,590,000 worth of new facilities and 
brought to over $7,596,000,000 the value of 
new facilities covered by these benefits in 
so-called certificates of necessity. 

The next largest certificate, for over $21,- 
500,000 to be spent on railroad service, 
went to Southern Pacific Co., of San Fran- 
cisco. The road was authorized to quickly 
amortize 65 percent of the cost of that 
project. 

Cleveland Electric Illumination Co, re- 
ceived permission to quickly write off 25 
percent of nearly $20,000,000 it expects to 
spend on electricity facilities. 

Only two other certificates covered proj- 
ects estimated to cost over $10,000,000. They 
were awarded to Monongahela Power Co., of 
Rivesville, W. Va., permitting it to quickly 
amortize 25 percent of over $12,000,000 it 
expects to spend on facilities for producing 
electric power; and to the Dow Chemical 
Co., permitting it to quickly amortize half 
the $11,500,000 it expects to spend at Free- 
port, Tex., for new power and steam facilities. 

A list of other certificates permitting 
holders fast amortization of over $1,000,000 
but less than $10,000,000 in new facilities 
follows: 

To the Fafnir Bearing Co., New Britain, 
Conn., two certificates, one for 85 percent of 
$5,982,715, and another for 85 percent of 
$2,016,690; Phillips Petroleum Co., Brazoria 
County, Tex., 75 percent of $6,094,710 for nat- 
ural gasoline; Middleton Steel Corp., Stam- 
ford, Conn., 60 percent of $1,614,737 for 
processing of steel; A. Finkl & Sons Co., Chi- 
cago, 75 percent of $1,468,000 for steel blocks 
and forgings; Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corp., 
Breckenridge, Pa., 40 percent of $1,154,495 for 
silicon laminations. i 

American Steel & Wire Co., Cleveland, 60 
percent of $1,045,379 for steel ingots; Curtiss- 
Wright Corp., Caldwell, N. J., 80 percent of 
$1,126,818 for airċraft; Hugeton Production 
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Co., Garden City, Kans., 75 percent of $2,050,- 
000 for natural gas; Pollak Steel Co., Marion, 
Ohio, 60 percent of 87,883,500 for steel bars; 
Texas Natural Gasoline Corp., Hones and 
Fisher Counties, Tex., 75 percent of $1,132,700 
for natural gasoline; California Refining Co., 
Perth Amboy, N. J., 50 percent of $1,150,000 
fc“ oil storage. 

Hotpoint, Inc., Cicero, III., 75 percent of 
$4,020,125 for aircraft; Oregon Fibre Products, 
Inc., Pilot Rock, Oreg., 50 percent of $3,403,- 
000 for building board; Bethlehem Steel Co., 
Washington County, Pa. 65 percent of 
$1,185,000 for coal; Farrel-Birmingham Co., 
Inc., 80 percent of $1,€66,000 for rubber ma- 
chinery; Chicago Heights Terminal Transfer 
Railroad Co., Chicago, 80 percent of $1,000,000 
for rail transportation; Inland Steel Co., East 
Chicago, Ind., 70 percent of $6,809,326 tor 
open hearth steel; St. Joseph Lead Co., Her- 
culaneum, Mo., 60 percent of $2,478,898 for 
lead, zinc, and cadmium. 

Emerald Coal & Coke Co., Millsboro, Pa., 
65 percent of $1,650,000 for coal; Ford Motor 
Co., 80 percent of $5,350,000 for water trans- 
portation; Sid Richardson Carbon Co., Fort 
Worth, Tex., 60 percent of $2,000,661 for car- 
bon black in the synthetic rubber program; 
Southwestern Public Service Co., Amarillo, 
Tex., 25 percent of $4,394,169 for electric en- 
ergy; the New Haven Railroad, two certifi- 
cates for rail transportation, one for 80 per- 
cent of $1,341,738, and another for 65 percent 
of $5,656,300; Potomac Electric Power Co., 
Washington, D. C., 60 percent of $9,000,000 
for electric power generation. 

Bethlehem Limestone Co., Cambria County, 
Pa., two certificates for coal, one for 65 per- 
cent of $2,279,000, the other for 65 percent of 
$1,392,000; Standard Oil of California, Rich- 
mond, Calif., 70 percent of $9,000,000 for avi- 
ation gasoline; Bethlehem Steel Co., John- 
ston, Pa., 65 percent of $1,141,000 for coal; 
Mississippi Lime Co., Ste. Genevieve, Mo., 75 
percent of $1,252,290 for chemical lime. 

International Harvester Co., 60 percent of 
$1,050,744 for steel bars; Northern States 
Power Co., Sioux Falls, 8. D., two certificates 
for electric power, one for 25 percent of 
$3,320,100, another for 25 percent of $1,662,- 
350; American Smelting & Refining Co., two 
certificates, one for 80 percent of $2,716,000 
for sulphuric acid in New York, another for 
60 percent of $5,854,000 for electrolytic zinc 
in Corpus Christi, Tex., and International 
Harvester Co., two certificates, one for 75 per- 
cent of $2,131,499 for ordnance in Melrose 
Park, Ill., the other for 60 percent of $1,050,- 
744 for steel bars in South Chicago, Ill. 


The War-Orphan Problem 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 5, 1951 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, 
within the past few weeks the American 
people against demonstrated the great 
human qualities which make up our Na- 
tion. An article appeared in the June 
17, 1951, issue of the American Weekly, 
written by Miss Frances Spatz, describ- 
ing the war-orphan problem and the 
Displaced Persons Act. I took a partic- 
ular interest in the article because it was 
my privilege to sponsor the amendment 
authorizing the admission of 10,000 chil- 
dren as war orphans under the act. 
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At that time those of us who support- 
ed the amendment did so because we 
knew a great many American families 
were eager to adopt and raise as good, 
wholesome American citizens many 
thousands of unfortunate child victims 
of persecution and war. The amend- 
ment which the Senate adopted provid- 
ed for the admission of 20,000 such or- 
phans. The bill as it finally passed, after 
a conference, provided for 10,000 war 
orphans, 

The article by Miss Spatz brought to 
the attention of a great many Ameri- 
can families the opportunity to adopt 
war orphans. As a result of that article, 
more than 8,000 applications were re- 
ceived by the Displaced Persons Com- 
mission. As a result, many applications 
undoubtedly will have to be rejected and 
many American mothers and families 
will be disappointed, It is my hope that 
the Congress will see fit to further ex- 
tend the opportunity to additional 
American families to adopt war orphans, 
and thus at the same time salvage thou- 
sands of these unfortunate children. I 
intend to work toward that end. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ar- 
ticle by Miss Spatz be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

I Want A MOTHER 
(By Frances Spatz) 

“Somewhere in a crowded European or- 
phanage a wistful 7-year-old Bavarian girl 
named Berbel spins daydreams. She tells 
her playmates about a father and mother 
who love her. She talks about a comfortable 
home where she has a room all her own. 

Those stories aren't deliberate untruths. 
They represent the hopes of a child whose 
soldier father was killed in action soon after 
her birth; whose war-weary mother died of 
malnutrition 2 years later. 

Someone in the orphange has told Berbel 
about America. She believes her dreams 
could come true here. 
and would appreciate being adopted by fos- 
ter parents of her faith. 

More than 8,000 other orphans scattered 
throughout Europe hope they will find new 
homes in the United States. A few of these 
children are infants. The oldest are teen- 
age. The majority are under 10. All of 
them meet the physical and mental require- 
ments of the United States immigration 
laws. 

They come from 18 countries which include 
the Western European nations, the Scandi- 
navian countries, United Kingdom, Ireland, 
Italy, Greece, Portugal, and Turkey. 

The Displaced Persons Act of Congress in 
1948 put Uncle Sam in the adoption busi- 
ness but now, as that program draws to a 
close, only about 1,900 of the children have 
been placed in foster homes. Ten thousand 
were authorized to be brought into the coun- 
try. No applications from would-be foster 
parents can be accepted after June 30, 1951, 

That is why the American Weekly is calling 
the attention of childless couples to the op- 
portunity they have to satisfy their yearn- 
ings for parenthood and make some unfor- 
tunate child’s life bright. 

Niko, for instance. He is a Ukrainian boy 
of 9, of Greek Orthodox faith. He lived 
in a village in his homeland until the Nazis 
deported his family and impressed his par- 


Berbel is a Catholic: 


ents into labor. His mother died when his 
baby sister was born. His father escaped. 
Niko, left behind, was placed in a home. All 
efforts to trace the father have failed. The 
boy shows talent for music, especially 
singing. 

Hedwig is a brown-eyed, blond German 
child 1 year old and a Protestant. She is 
healthy, friendly, and alert. Her mother 
gave her up soon after she was born because 
there were several older children and not 
enough money to support them all. 

Francesco is Italian, 9 years old, and a 
Catholic. He wants to come to America and 
is sure he could learn to speak “well Eng- 
lish” fast because he likes school, 

Timmy is German, 13, and a Protestant. 
He wants to become a farmer. He grew up 
on his father's big farm in East Prussia un- 
til the Russians came. Timmy’s mother 
bundled her seven children into a cart but 
Russian troops carried her away. The Red 
Cross rescued Timmy and two brothers. He 
has a temporary home with a poor family, 
unable to care for him much longer. 

John W. Gibson, Chairman of the United 
States Displaced Persons Commission, who 
cabled several European orphanages for these 
case studies, assured the American Weekly: 

“With so many childless couples in this 
country seeking children for adoption, we 
should have no trouble matching a child with 
parents in accordance with all the princi- 
ples of mutual love as well as the principles 
of State adoption laws.” 

If one of the children described here 
strikes a responsive chord you can apply 
for that child by first name to the United 
States Displaced Persons Commission, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 

You also can make application for an “un- 
named orphan,” meeting your special re- 
quirements, to the Washington headquarters 
or to any of the following agencies: 

National Catholic Welfare Conference, 
War Relief Services, 350 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 1, N. Y. 

Church World Service, 214 East Twenty- 
first Street, New York 10, N. Y. 

The Tolstoy Foundation, Inc., 289 Fourth 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

The United States Committee for the Care 
of European Children, 215 Fourth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 


Socialism and the Kem Amendment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES P. KEM 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 5, 1951 


Mr. KEM. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent to have printed in the Ap- 
pendix to the Recorp a letter which ap- 
peared today in the Voice of the People 
column of the Washington Times-Her- 
ald. I have no idea who the writer of 
the letter is, but I think the comments 
made are timely and pertinent. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


THE BITER BITTEN 
Funny, isn't it, how the Truman adminis- 
tration’s socialistic, give-away programs usu- 
ally hurt the recipients and kick back at the 
United States? 
Take Great Britain, for example, 
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The Trumanites gave Great Britain billions 
to help her nationalize industries. There is 
no doubt that part of the money was used 
for this purpose. In fact, without this mor y 


from the United States the Socialist govern- 


ment in Britain doubtless would have fallen, 

For 2 or 3 years Senator Kem; of Missouri, 
made efforts to get an amendment written in 
the foreign-aid bill denying funds to any 
country. which further nationalized indus- 
tries. 

The Truman administration raised its 
hands in horror. Kem lost. 

Now, what has happened? 

Great Britain went ahead nationalizing in- 
dustry. 

This nationalization inspired Iran to na- 
tionalize the British-owned oil company. 

And New Deal officials now warn that this 
nationalization might create such chaos in 
oil production in the Middle East that ra- 
tioning would be forced in the United States. 
In any event, it is certain that Iran's seizure 
of the oil company—which she can’t run— 
will result in the future in higher gasoline 
and oil prices in the United States. 

Thus, the Truman socialistic, give-away 
program will not only have hurt Great Brit- 
ain, the country supposed to be aided, but 
will hit the American taxpayers twice—once 
in the give-away and again in the higher 
prices. 

A READER. 


The German and Austrian Inflations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL A. REED 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 5, 1951 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
speaking in general terms the savings 
bank depositor is a person of modest 
means, and that in most cases the sums 
so deposited—along with perhaps an in- 
surance policy—represent his or her 
main security against unemployment, 
sickness, old age, and death. Any Gov- 
ernment which of its own volition brings 
about inflation to a degree that would 
destroy or impair the assets of savings 
institutions or seriously depreciate the 
purchasing power of the money repre- 
sented in savings deposits must be an- 
swerable to a great cross section of the 
American people, 

SAVINGS BANKS UNDER GERMAN INFLATION 


The fate of German savings banks and 
their depositors under the period of ex- 
treme German inflation may provide an 
instructive object lesson as to what would 
undoubtedly happen to our own savings 
banks and depositors under similar con- 
ditions. At the outbreak of the World 
War I the German people had on deposit 
in German savings banks the sum of 
19,000,000,000 marks, or a little more 
than $4,500,000,000 at prewar rates of 
exchange. On November 27, 1923— 
when inflation reached its height—this 
entire sum of 19,000,000,000 marks had 
a purchasing power of less than one- 
fourth of a cent in American money. 

This statement presupposes that at the 
peak of the German inflation there ac- 
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tually were 19,000,000,000 marks on de- 
posit in German savings banks, but 
obviously such was not the case. It is 
true that during the earlier stages of 
inflation—up to 1920—the German peo- 
ple attempted to offset the steady decline 
in the value of money by increasing the 
amount of their savings, and indeed the 
actual amount of such deposits in 1920 
was 44,563,000,000 paper marks, though 
the purchasing power of this amount was 
equivalent to only about 3,000,000,000 
marks as of 1913. However, beginning 
in 1920 the purchasing power of the 
paper mark began to fall faster than 
the volume of savings could be increased. 
Hence began what writers on currency 
matters term “a flight from the mark.” 
In other words people sought to con- 
vert their paper marks, which were 
rapidly becoming worthless, into goods 
and services of whatever character and 
whether needed or not, and instead of 
further saving, they drew out of the 
banks the savings they had so far ac- 
cumulated. This is tantamount to say- 
ing in effect that depositors lost all 
future benefit of their savings, and the 
mere statement is utterly inacequate to 
give a picture of the shattered hopes 
and aspirations of millions of people 
who were saving for old age, for the pur- 
chase of homes, and as a guard against 
unemployment and iliness. Inflation de- 
feated all the fruits of thrift and 
sacrifice. 

The effect of this “flight from the 
mark” upon the savings banks them- 
selves can well be imagined. Between 
1913 and 1923 they lost 99.9 percent of 
their total deposits and to meet this 
situation they had to liquidate all avail- 
able assets at any price. In fact they 
virtually ceased to be banks in the ac- 
cepted sense of the term and many of 

them closed their doors never to open 
again. By 1924, when the Germans had 
stabilized the mark at about one trillion 
to one and had revalorized deposits in 
savings banks at about 10 percent of 
their face value, there were found to 
be 4,870 savings bank offices as against 
10,890 in 1913 and 1,780,000 accounts 
on their books as against 22,739,000. 
Even as late as 1927, the value of all 
German savings bank accounts was only 
4,665,000,000 marks as against 18,967,- 
000,000 in 1913. 

AUSTRIAN BANKS UNDER INFLATION 


Austrian savings banks also lost prac- 
tically all their business as a result of 
inflation, having in September 1922—at 
the inflation peak—only seven-hun- 
dredths of 1 percent of the deposits that 
they had in 1913. Depositors also lost 
practically everything, for while the 
Austrian currency did not depreciate 
quite as fast and far as in Germany, its 
final stabilization at 14,400 paper crowns 
to 1 gold crown virtually wiped out all 
but a few fortunate speculators. 

It is interesting to note also how infla- 
tion changed the customary methods of 
Austrian savings banks in investing the 
funds of their depositors. While the fol- 
lowing table applies specifically to the 
Central Savings Bank of Vienna, it is 


typical of the vast majority of other Aus- 
trian savings banks as well. 


Distribution of funds of Central Bank of 
Vienna 


[Percent] 


Check deposits 1.9 
Mortgage loans 1.0 
25 
0 
8 
9 
18.4 
37,1 
7.9 
100.0 


It will be noted that in accordance 
with sound banking practice 97 percent 
of all items in 1914 were mortgage loans, 
securities, and loans to public corpora- 
tions. In 1922, on the other hand, check 
deposits, cash, and overdraft credits 
made up 87 percent of the total; mort- 
gage loans, securities, and loans to pub- 
lic corporations made up only 8.9 per- 
cent. 

FRENCH INFLATION AND THE SAVINGS BANKS 


French savings banks due to the less 
drastic character of the French inflation 
escaped, except for a few months in 1926, 
the drastic withdrawals of deposits which 
left the German and Austrian banks with 
virtually no deposits at all. Neverthe- 
less, the savings bank depositor in France 
saw the value of his hard-won earnings 
depreciate by practically four-fifths, and 
the investments of banks which were 
largely in fixed-income securities—a con- 
siderable percentage being in Govern- 
ment bonds—were similarly reduced. 
This left them in a seriously weakened 
position and only the hardier institutions 
survived. 


National Service Life Insurance 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN E. RANKIN 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 5, 1951 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission granted me to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I am including a 
letter to Hon. Carl R. Gray, Jr., Admin- 
istrator of Veterans’ Affairs, relative to 
an opinion rendered by the Solicitor of 
the Veterans’ Administration, which I 
trust every Member will take time to 
read. . 

The matter referred to follows: 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
COMMITTEE ON VETERANS’ AFFAIRS, 
Washington, D. C., July 3, 1951, 
Gen. CARL R. GRAY, Jr. 

Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs, 
Veterans’ Administration, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR GENERAL Gray: I have been fur- 
nished a copy of the Solicitor’s opinion dated 
May 31, 1951, which was approved on June 
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29 concerning the interpretation of the dis- 
ability income provisions of national service 
life insurance. 

The Solicitor correctly holds, in my opin- 
ion, that nothing in Public Law 23 of the 
Eighty-second Congress in any way prevents 
the issuance of the total disability income 
provision for United States Government life 
insurance and national service life insur- 
ance, held by World War I or II veterans. 

I strongly believe, however, that he is com- 
pletely in error in saying that sections 620 
and 621 of the National Service Life Insur- 
ance Act, as amended by Public Law 23, pre- 
vents the issuance of this total disability 
income feature to the man holding insur- 
ance under these two sections. The law 
specifically states that “the insurance granted 
under this section shall be issued upon the 
same terms and conditions as are contained 
in the standard policies of national service 
life insurance.” Since the standard policies 
of national service life insurance permit 
the veteran to have total disability income 
insurance if he is able to pass the physical 
examination, I see no reason why he should 
not be entitled to this added protection if 
he desires it, and pays the additional prem- 
ium required. 

There was no intent upon the part of the 
Congress to prevent a veteran eligible for 
insurance under these two sections from hav- 
ing this type of protection if he so desires. 
The language was considered with that in 
view and was intended to confer upon the 
veteran such a right to disability income 
insuance. 

So far as I have been able to determine, 
there is nothing in the House or Senate re- 
port or in the conference report, or in the 
debate in either the House or the Senate, 
which would lead to the conclusion that it 
was the intent of the Congress to deny that 
disability income provision. Based on that 
fact, I fail to see any reason for the ruling 
of the Solicitor that such protection cannot 
be afforded. 

I would like to be advised by you, or by 
the Solicitor, as to where in the legislative 
history of this act there is any authority for 
the opinion which the Solicitor has ren- 
dered. It seems to me that the ruling is 
clearly at variance with the facts and a tor- 
tured construction of the intent of the lan- 
guage approved by the Congress. 

Sincerely yours, 


. E. RANKIN, 
Chairman, Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 


The Foreign Policy of the United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, July 5, 1951 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to insert in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recor a very fine edi- 
torial which appeared in the Washing- 
ton Star on July 3 entitled Let's Keep 
Our Guard Up.” Like the Washington 
Star, I feel strongly that we cannot pos- 
sibly afford a let-down, and that we 
must, on the contrary, do everything 
possible to strengthen ourselves and our 
friends and allies abroad to make it pos- 
sible successfully to withstand aggres- 
sion which may come in other parts of 
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the world, even if, as I pray and hope, 
peace will come to Korea. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Ler’s Keep Our Guard Up 


Whatever happens in Korea—and right 
now there is no reason for unalloyed opti- 
mism about the peace outlook there—this 
world is going to remain dangerous for a 
long time to come. The threat of Red ag- 
gression is a hydra-headed monster. Even 
though it may be decapitated in one place, 
it must still be reckoned with as an evil 
capable of striking with bared fangs in nu- 
merous other parts of the globe. The only 
thing that can possibly deter it is adequate 
armed power on the part of its would-be 
victims. 

That is why the United States and its al- 
lies in the non-Soviet world must not allow 
anything to distract them from the impera- 
tive task of building up their common de- 
fenses as fast and as formidably as possible. 
For the truth is, as Defense Secretary Mar- 
shall has told the House Foreign Affairs 
Committee, that even if the Korean conflict 
is brought to a satisfactory conclusion we 
shall have passed through only an incidental 
phase of the gigantic power contest that the 
Kremlin has set in motion on a global scale. 
At best, that contest foreshadows perhaps 
as many as 10 years of explosive interna- 
tional tensions that may somehow be re- 
solved peacefully in the end; at worst, it 
involves nothing less than the ever-present 
danger of an all-out shooting war. 

So it is clear that we and our friends 
abroad, regardless of a possible brightening 
of events in Korea, must guard against any 
let-down in the measures we are undertak- 
ing together to organize a powerful com- 
mon front against aggression. What we 
must keep constantly in mind is that the 
world is full of places coveted by the Red 
totalitarlans and that at any time—next 
week, next month, next year—the men of 
the Kremlin, in their unremitting drive for 
domination, may choose to strike either di- 
rectly or through their satellites at one or 
another of those places. A Korean settle- 
ment, if there is one, will represent only a 
tactical shift in their policy; as for the pol- 
icy itself—a policy aimed at spreading their 
tyranny everywhere—it will remain basically 
the same as it has been all along. 

Indeed, we can be sure that there will be 
no real change in that policy unless and until 
the free world grows strong enough to make 
the Kremlin fear the consequences of new 
adventures in aggression. Meanwhile, In- 
dochina, Iran, Yugoslavia, Western Europe 
and other areas must never lose sight of the 
menace implicit in what General Marshall 
has described as the “rather ominous” build- 
up of the Soviet bloc’s armed forces. The 
menace is one that should fill the United 
States and all its allies with a-sense of ur- 
gency and a driving determination to keep 
their guard up and arrive as quickly as they 
can at such a level of rearmament and defen- 
sive readiness that the balance of power 
will be tipped sufficiently in their favor to 
minimize the chances of another total war. 

Our allied program, of course, cannot guar- 
antee the preservation of peace. Yet, assum- 
ing that it is carried forward with all pos- 
sible speed and unity, it can serve as a pow- 
erful restraint on the red totalitarians—a 
warning that they will be inviting their own 
ruin if they start another war in spite of 
our best efforts to prevent it. In fact, in that 
sense, they may conceivably find themselves 
so checkmated that they will feel impelled 
in time to abandon aggression as a losing 
game and start co-operating for the crea- 
tion of genuine system of collective world 
security. That hope may prove to be any- 
thing but forlorn if the free nations do not 
relax in their effort to become truly strong. 


Secretary of the Interior Chapman’s St. 
Lawrence Seaway Speech at Omaha 
Blasted 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 5, 1951 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, the 
following editorial taken from the Buf- 
falo (N. Y.) Evening News of June 22, 
1951, blasts the address of Interior Sec- 
retary Oscar L. Chapman at the recent 
governors’ conference, held in Omaha, 
Nebr., when efforts were made to jam 
the phony St. Lawrence seaway project 
down the throats of Midwest governors. 

This editorial without doubt knocks 
Secretary Chapman’s argument for the 
St. Lawrence seaway into a cocked hat. 

The editorial follows: 


SEAWAY ARGUMENT BLASTED 


In an address at the Omaha conference 
this week of midwestern governors, Interior 
Secretary Oscar L. Chapman rang all ‘the 
changes on the St. Lawrence seaway project. 
As upon many another occasion, he dwelt 
on a blight threatening the steel industry on 
the Great Lakes because of the rapid deple- 
tion of our reserves of high-grade, open-pit, 
direct-shipping iron ore on the Mesabi Range 
in Minnesota. 

But he assured the conference that the 
situation was not hopeless; another source 
of iron-ore supply for the Great Lakes steel 
mills would be available to them if only the 
seaway were constructed. Then the indus- 
try could tap the fields of ore along the 
Quebec-Labrador border—ore which is 350 
miles north of Seven Islands in the Gulf of 
St. Lawrence and which would be brought to 
that point by railroad. “It is estimated that 
5,000,000 tons of ore from these fields will 
be shipped by 1954,” he said, “with ship- 
ments rising to at least 10,000,000 tons by 
1956.” 

This would be just a drop in the bucket 
compared to what the steel industry on the 
Great Lakes uses. For instance, Bethlehem's 
Lackawanna plant now is using ore at the 
rate of 4,560,000 tons a year, and in 1952 it 
will need about 5,400,000 tons. Later it will 
require far more iron ore, for the corpora- 
tion’s expansion program will make the 
Lackawanna plant the third largest in the 
country. The men who direct the affairs of 
this great corporation are not taking any 
chances; they have satisfied themselves that 
they will have adequate supplies of ore for 
all their needs. Significantly, they have at 
no time urged construction of a seaway as a 
necessary concomitant to their expansion 
program. 

Secretary Chapman seemingly does not 
know that Bethlehem has contracted for 
more than 30,000,000 tons of Quebec-Labra- 
dor ore over a 25-year period. This contract 
is not conditioned on construction of a sea- 
way; the ore from that region will not come 
to Lackawanna. Chairman Eugene C. Grace 
said in Buffalo recently that the company’s 
Lackawanna plant would depend on Minne- 
sota ore for a long time to come, plus ship- 
ments from Marmora (Ont.),” as was re- 
ported in the News of June 12. Foreign ores, 
he explained, “would go largely to plants at 
Sparrows Point, Bethlehem, and Johnstown.” 

The indications are that the ore Bethle- 
hem obtains from the Quebec-Labrador fields 
will go to Sparrows Point, Md. Such a move- 
ment of ore would be entirely by salt water. 
And with so large a volume of ore taken from 
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the docks at Seven Islands in the Gulf of 
St. Lawrence for transportation to the docks 
at Sparrows Point, there wouldn't be any ore 
from the source left for the steel mills on 
the Great Lakes—at least not for a genera- 
tion or more, according to the schedule 
worked out for the Quebec-Labrador de- 
velopment. Yet Secretary Chapman and 
other spokesmen for the Truman adminis- 
tration stress the just-around-the-corner 
need of the Great Lakes steel mills as making 
construction of a St, Lawrence seaway imme- 
diately necessary. 

The long-range plans of Bethlehem for ex- 
pansion of its facilities at Lackawanna, based 
on iron ore supplies now available, con- 
sidered in connection with Bethlehem's con- 
tract for Quebec-Labrador ore for its Spar- 
rows Point plant, Knocks Secretary Chap- 
man’s argument for the seaway into a cocked 
hat. 


Our Freedom Menaced by Taxation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARL T. CURTIS 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 5, 1951 


Mr. CURTIS of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to revise and ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp, I in- 
clude a guest column written by myself 
entitled “Our Freedom Menaced by Tax- 
ation,” which appeared in the Baldwin 
Associated Newspapers of Ohio, for June 
28, 1951: 


Our FREEDOM Menacep By TAXATION 


(By Cart T. Curtis, Congressman from 
Nebraska) 


I have always thought the Constitution 
is one of the greatest instruments of gov- 
ernment ever written. It is the expression 
and will of a people who sought freedom 
from tyranny, therefore it means many 
things to many individuals. 

This could be a part of the reasoning as 
to why the United States has been identi- 
fied as the “boiling pot” of the world. It 
explains why men in all parts of the world 
look to this great fortress for freedom of 
speech, religion, thought, and deed. 

That has been the course of our history 
and I think all Americans should be proud 
of the record. 

But in 1951 I fear that freedom is threat- 
ened, not only without our borders, but with- 
in our very own organization. I believe this 
freedom is threatened not only by the Rus- 
sians and would-be Russians within our 
Nation, but also by government itself. 

You might compare our Government with 
Topsy—it just grew and grew. And I think 
the time has come when some check must 
be made on this growth or the very free- 
dom which our forefathers sought—freedom 
from unfair taxation—will overtake us and 
it could all happen without the Russians, 
the Chinese, or any number of prospective 
enemies having to fire a shot. 

Just look at the record. There isn’t a 
man on the farm or in the factory that 
today isn’t paying beyond his means in taxes. 
And yet wasn’t that the very tyranny our 
forefathers sought to avoid by creating a 
government by the people? This is a prob- 
lem that I think today needs more objec- 
tive reasoning and thought, 

Now nobody in his right mind would ad- 
vocate that we cut military requests when 
we know our security is threatened. But 
certainly in very branch of government 
there is a need for us to take stock of our 
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activities and see if there isn’t a few places 
where economy can be practiced. We all 
know it is these activities that create the 
need for higher taxes and in turn cut into 
the national income. 

I think we need a more pay-as-you-go 
philosophy in conducting the activities men- 
tioned above. In most prudent homes the 
family operates on a budget and when the 
budget can’t stand further expenditures, 
they look for places to cut down on the ex- 
tras, even if it means eliminating some recre- 
ation and vacation time. I think the aver- 
age American home today is having to fol- 
low this way of thought and I further be- 
lieve the time has come for the Federal 
Government to take a lead from its grass- 
roots Americans and practice the same econ- 
omy that is so important to our existence. 

An example of how Government spending 
has grown within recent years is shown by 
looking at money needed by the Depart- 
ment of the Interior. In 1940, Interior spent 
$71,400,000. The 1950 expenditures for this 
Department are $568,500,000—or about eight 
times as much as they were 10 years ago. In 
1940, the Department of Labor managed to 
get along on $18,500,000, but in 1950 it had 
to have $257,000,000—or about 14 times as 
much. 

Where does this kind of spending lead us? 
I feel it leads down the road to where the 
day may arrive when Americans will be pay- 
ing half of their yearly income to afford this 
kind of a government, And I wonder if the 
grass-roots Americans want that sort of 
government or do they propose we create a 
government that knows how to practice 
economy? 

As I mentioned above, I believe the Con- 
stitution is the greatest of all governmental 
philosophies. But for the first time in my 
13 years in Congress, I have during the cur- 
rent session introduced an amendment 
which would fix the amount of taxes Con- 
gress can levy in peacetime. This proposal 
would hold the taxing power of Congress to 
14 percent of the national income and would 
put the country on a pay-as-you-go basis. 

If the amendment had been in effect dur- 
ing 1950 it would have resulted in a cut in 
Federal expenditures of %6,900,000,000 and 
at the same time reduced the national debt 
by $1,600,000,000. 

This same reduction in expenditures would 
have resulted in lowering taxes and given 
the average wage earner a greater benefit in 
spending his pay check. 

If we are ever going to throw off the 
shackles of high taxes and spending, we are 
going to have to have a government that 
can limit its spending to a reasonable 
amount of the national income. If not, I 
think the day will arrive when everyone will 
become a mere puppet of a government 
which will control all of our economic ac- 
tivities and thought. 


Patriotic Address—A Divine Hand Has 
Directed Our Course as a Nation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 28, 1951 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, the 
following address which I herewith in- 
clude as a part of my remarks was de- 
livered by me on Sunday, July 1, 1951, as 
part of a general observance of the one 
hundred and seventy-fifth anniversary 
of the Declaration of Independence. 


The purpose of the address was to em- 
phasize the part that a divine hand has 
had in founding, preserving, and direct- 
ing our destiny as a nation. It was as 
follows: 


It is, indeed, a very great pleasure and 
privilege to have the opportunity of address- 
ing a group of citizens such as this composed 
of different denominations and religious be- 
liefs, gathered together under the auspices 
of the Pensauken Improvement Association 
of Camden County, as part of the religious 
phase of the patriotic celebration of Inde- 
pendence Day. 

There has never been a time in our history 
as a nation when the issues and problems 
before us, both national and international, 
have borne down more heavily than at the 
present time. Uncertainty and fear are about 
us on every hand. It would seem as if we 
stood on a precipice and one false step might 
carry us over the brink of destruction. Never 
has there been a time when the leadership 
and guidance of Almighty God was so neces- 
sary. What we need today above all else is 
humility before God, a recognition of our 
dependence upon Him, a desire to know His 
will, and a willingness to follow His direction, 

In this hour of uncertainty and tribulation 
in national and world affairs the words of the 
Psalmist, “They that trust in the Lord will 
be as Mount Zion that cannot be removed 
but abideth forever,” should bring assurance 
and create confidence. 


A DIVINE HAND HAS SHAPED OUR COURS™ AS A 
NATION 


On this Sunday evening, preceding the one 
hundred and seventy-fifth anniversary of the 
Declaration of Independence and the subse- 
quent founding of our great Nation, I wish to 
direct your attention to the part that God 
has had in formulating, preserving, and di- 
recting our destiny as a nation. I trust that 
a realization of this will strengthen our con- 
fidence in the future welfare of our Nation. 

At different times throughout the year 
we honor the memory of those who have 
rendered valiant service to us as a Nation. 
At other times we recount and revivify the 
events which have meant so much in our 
national history. It is well that we should, 
occasionally, stop in the busy turmoil of 
life and by reflection keep green the mem- 
ory of these things. We are better as a 
Nation for having done so, 

Thus, while we acknowledge our indebt- 
edness to those who have rendered outstand- 
ing service to our Nation in times of peace, 
and, valiant and courageous service in time 
of war, and, emphasize the important part 
each have played in the founding and pres- 
ervation of our Nation and the fulfillment 
of its ideals, yet, we cannot and should not 
be insensible to the deeper indebtedness and 
greater gratitude due to that divinity who 
has at all times shaped our end as a Nation, 

As we look back over the history of the 
years, during which we have risen from a 
weak, struggling Nation striving for a place 
among the natitons of the world, to the 
greatest on the face of the earth, we cannot 
help but be impressed with the fact that back 
of all the patriotism and high ideals of 
those who have served their country, there 
has been a divinity that has truly shaped 
our end. 


EARLY COLONISTS HAD STRONG RELIGIOUS 
BELIEFS 

The early colonists who came to these 
shores were men and women of strong re- 
ligious beliefs, moral and upright. Men and 
women who wove into the laws and customs 
of our early governments the moral and re- 
ligious beliefs that actuated their personal 
lives. Nothing could make more plain their 
intention to make this a Christian Nation 
than to study the early statutes and laws 
of our several colonies. They are impressive 
in the clear and unmistakable acceptance of 
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religious principles as the foundation of 
government, and, the rule and guide for 
Official conduct. It is not strange that under 
these circumstances this strength of char- 
acter, both public and private, produced a 
kind of society that formed a solid founda- 
tion for the new Nation that was to arise. 


GAINING OUR INDEPENDENCE 


In the struggle for independence the ob- 
stacle to be overcome would have been in- 
surmountable except for the assistance of 
the Divine Hand, which works out the des- 
tinies of nations as well as of individuals. 
Consider the difficulties which were encoun- 
tered. There was no actual unity such as 
we have today. Instead of one single gov- 
ernment there were 13 different sovereign- 
ties not only independent of each other 
but with conflicting interests, envious of 
each other and with little, if any, confidence 
in the other. There was no Army, no Navy 
and no actual credit which could be pledged 
to secure the necessaries of war. The ad- 
versary was one of the strongest nations of 
the world and had all of these. How was 
it possible for men, though actuated by the 
highest and best order of patriotism of any 
time, to overcome obstacles such as these? 
The real source of their strength was that 
which was indicated in the words of Patrick 
Henry, in his famous oration, the Call to 
Arms. He said, “Besides, sir, we shall not 
fight our battles alone. There is a just 
God who presides over the destinies of na- 
tions and who shall raise up friends to fight 
our battles for us.” 


MAINTENANCE OF NATIONAL UNITY 


The God of nations who helped in bring- 
ing to a successful conclusion the war of 
independence has never ceased to control 
the destiny of this great Nation, and I trust 
He never will. In the dark days of the War 
Between the States, when brother was ar- 
rayed against brother, friend against friend, 
each believing in the justness of his cause, 
is there any doubt within our minds that this 
same divine hand maintained our national 
unity? Now that the wounds of strife have 
healed and the division between the North 
and the South has ceased to be, and each 
glories alike in one flag and one country, do 
we not all agree that in the maintenance of 
the Union we have been enabled to take our 
place among the nations of the world and 
exert an influence for good that never would 
have been possible if the Union had been 
divided? 


GUARANTEED LIBERTY IN WESTERN HEMISPHERE 


Under the guidance and with the help of 
that same divine hand, we have accom- 
plished things of lasting benefit, not only 
to ourselves but to those around us. We 
have guaranteed liberty and freedom to every 
republic in this Western Hemisphere, and no 
nation of the world, however strong it may 
be, has ever seriously doubted the sincerity 
of the United States or its ability to maintain 
that principle of liberty. 


PEACE OF THE WORLD 


And, as we review the circumstances pre- 
ceding our entrance into both World Wars I 
and II, is there not much to influence us in 
the thought and belief that then we were 
also working out a part of the divine plans 
and that victory came that the cause of world ` 
peace might be advanced? 

The circumstances that preceded our en- 
trance into these wars were of such character 
that they may well challenge our thoughtful 
attention, for they indicate that we were 
drawn into each of them by an irresistible 
force against our desire. 

Does it not seem that after all there is a 
power greater than the power of nations, a 
power that controls the destinies of nations 
as well as individuals? And are we not justi- 
fied in believing that as we refused to enter 
these wars merely to punish for wrongs done 
to us, justifiable though it would have been, 
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and placed our entrance upon the hignest 
plane or ideal that has ever in all es 
characterized the entrance of any nation into 
war, viz: “The peace of the world and the 
liberation of its people,” that we were there- 
by working in conjunction with and in an- 
swer to the divine will which has fixed hu- 
man rights and human liberty as the ideal 
of all government? 


PARTICIPATION IN THE ADVANCEMENT OF HUMAN 
RIGHTS 


Another evidence of the working of a 
divine hand in our national affairs is the fact 
that while other nations have ever been will- 
ing to fight for dynastic purposes or terri- 
torial aggressions, this Nation has never 
fought for other than a principle. In the 
War of the Revolution we fought to establish 
a principle acknowledged in theory but de- 
nied in practice—“that all men are created 
equal with certain inalienable rights, among 
which are life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness.” In 1861 we fought to make this 
land free in fact as in theory for every race, 
color, and creed. In 1898 we fought to free 
downtrodden people from the intolerable 
tyranny of Spanish rule; and in 1917-18, and 
again in 1941-45 we fought for the ultimate 
peace of the world and for the liberation of 
its people. 

Furthermore, the gradual progress that has 
characterized our Nation’s participation in 
the struggle of human rights indicates un- 
mistakably that this Nation has been an 
instrument in God's hands for the advance- 
ment and securing of these rights for the 
people of all nations. In 76 we fought for 
our own freedom, and in '61 for the freedom 
of all within our bounds, in 98 for the free- 
dom of all within the Western Hemisphere, 
and in 1917, and in the conflict of 1941-45, 
as our influence broadened and expanded, 
for the freedom of the whole world. 

We have ceased to be a weak twinkling 
star struggling for existence and have become 
the bright particular star in the constellation 
of nations, shining with such brilliancy that 


. our light has reached the farthermost parts 


of the earth, attracting to these shores from 
all climes thousands upon thousands each 
year who have the desire to make this, the 
land of the free, their land and their home. 

Thus this Nation under Divine leadership 
has become the ideal and leading exponent of 
liberty, freedom, and true democracy and its 
fiag wherever seen the symbol of liberty and 
freedom. 


AN EXPONENT OF WORLD PEACE 


Today as we rejoice in the position of pre- 
eminence our Nation has gained among the 
nations of the world by reason of Divine 
leadership, we can also take pride in the fact 
that America is the most outstanding expo- 
nent of peace in all the world. 

America is a peace-loving Nation. Never 
in all the history of our Nation can it be 
said that this Nation has provoked war; but, 
on the contrary, time and again, our strength 
and influence have prevented war. The de- 
sire for peace is the sincere aspiration of our 
people; thus, the United States of America 
is now, and will continue to be, an instru- 
ment of peace and not of war. 

The most casual reading of our national 
history carnot help but reveal to an honest 
and intelligent mind that this Nation has 
always been an advocate of peace and good 
will among the nations, and has constantly 
sought to avoid war and its distressing con- 
sequences. By precept and example, abun- 
dant evidence of this fact has been given and 
so plain is our national desire in this respect 
that none should doubt. 

Nowhere in all the world is there a more 
pronounced and outstanding desire for uni- 
versal peace than in America. Nowhere has 
there been a more ready and willing response 
to every effort that has been made to substi- 
tute peaceful means for the settlement of 
international differences rather than resort 


to military force. As a people we are justi- 
fiably proud of the fact that our Nation, 
above all others, has led in every movement 
to establish principles upon which inter- 
national peace might be promoted. The 
peace of the world, made permanent and 
secure, is the sincerest desire of our people— 
an aspiration of the very heart and soul of 
America. It was for this that America shed 
her blood in two world wars, and in Korea. 
What finer or more sacred contribution to 
the cause of peace could there be? 

As America in the past has sought to foster 
and maintain peace and good will among the 
nations of the world, so we can with con- 
fidence look into the future with the fullest 
assurance, knowing full well that as long as 
we follow the leadership of that Divine Hand 
that has directed our course as a Nation, 
peace and not war will continue to be the 
aspiration of the heart and soul of America. 


NATIONAL CHARACTER 


And, permit me to point to the fact that 
we stand preeminent among the nations of 
the world because we have here in America 
the highest type of national character to be 
found anywhere. Whether we retain this 
position in the future depends upon the in- 
dividual citizen. The whole cannot be any 
greater than its parts. The parts are the 
individuals who compose our citizenship, and 
as these parts are good or bad in the aggre- 
gate, so will be the Nation. Public virtue 
cannot exist except as it is founded upon 
private virtue. The fundamental factor 
must always be the character of the individ- 
ual citizen. Therefore, the future welfare 
of this Nation and the infiuence it will exert 
among the nations of the world depends upon 
each individual citizen, upon you, and upon 
the youth of our land who will be the citizens 
of tomorrow. 

The strength of this Nation does not lie 
alone in the beauty of its structure of Gov- 
ernment. Beauty has no permanency in it- 
self. I never go into the city of Washington 
but what I am impressed with the beauty of 
its buildings, especially one whose high dome 
can be seen long before you reach the city. 
Once you have entered the city and walked 
up its broad avenues and approached this 
building, you are impressed with the beauty 
of its architecture. Within its portals you 
are awed by the magnificence of the scene. 
Highly polished marble, a striking scheme of 
coloring, immense pillars of onyx rising to a 
great height to support the dome. You are 
impressed with the beauty of the scene. But 
what sustains all this beauty? Down be- 
neath the beauty of the superstructure lies 
the strong, broad foundation stones that 
make possible its permanency and without 
which the beauty could not exist for a single 
moment. Thus, beneath the beauty of our 
national superstructure there is need for a 
foundation of strong national character. 
Without it our Nation cannot exist any more 
than the nations of yesterday which flour- 
ished for a time and then crumbled into 
ruins. 

Greece conquered the world and sat down 
to enjoy herself, and was rudely awakened 
by Rome thundering at her gates, realizing 
too late that she had lost her power. Rome 
gained the victory and united all the so- 
called civilized world under her banners, then 
she too sat down to enjoy herself, and Rome 
was startled by the barbarians of the north 
sweeping through her domain. 

The power of Greece was not her armies, 
but the strength of Spartan manhood. 
When manhood was lost by the destruction 
of the forces of character Rome found the 
Greeks an easy prey. 

Rome believed that her power was in her 
well-organized, well-trained, alert army. 
But when the character of Roman citizenship 
weakened then the morale of that army 
broke down and proud Rome was no match 
for the barbarian hordes. 
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The power of Greece was gone before 
Rome thundered at her gates. That is why 
she fell. The power of Rome was gone before 
the invasion of the barbarians or tie bar- 
barians would have been driven back. 

As long as we maintain a strong founda- 
tion of character, this Nation will survive, 
but when we permit our national character 
to weaken, then our Nation can crumble as 
did that of Greece and Rome. Remember, 
no nation has ever fallen that was not first 
conquered from within. 

Whatever may be the source of threatened 
danger to this Nation, either from within or 
without, we should never lose sight of the 
fact that we have assurance of a divine source 
of strength in the future, as in the past, that 
will give the needed strength, guidance and 
direction to our Nation, if there is willingness 
upon the part of our people to seek such di- 
rection and follow that divine leadership. 

The words of the psalmist—“They that 
trust in the Lord shall be as Mount Zion 
which cannot be removed but abideth for- 
ever“ give continued assurance today, as 
when written centuries ago, provided -this 
Natic shall continue to trust in the Lord 
and recognize the principles of true religion 
as the foundation of our national life. 


Good Example Needed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o; 


HON. E. C. GATHINGS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 5, 1951 


Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following editorial 
from the Commercial Appeal, Memphis, 
Tenn., for July 2, 1951: 


Goop EXAMPLE NEEDED 


The American people have had a lot of 
sound, sensible, advice from their Govern- 
ment since the Korean fighting began about 
how to combat inflation. President Truman 
has been notably right in his precepts, but his 
administration has been slow to provide a 
good example as well, In view of the ad- 
ministration’s repeated admonitions about 
saving manpower, buying only what you 
need, and putting off buying when you can, 
it is interesting to look at some Federal 
figures. 

According to the research office of the 
State chambers of commerce in Washington, 
the Army has bought 68,000,000 can openers 
since the start of the Korean campaign. 
There are about a million and a half men 
in the Army, and by no means all of them 
would be in need of can openers. Army 
Ordnance bought recently 6,000,000 gallons 
of paint in quart and gallon cans. This is 
a year’s supply, and obviously should have 
been ordered in 5-gallon cans. Delivery 
within 60 days was demanded. This speaks 
for itself. 

The researchers mentioned also claim the 
Army set up a requirement of 4,636,000 web 
belts for 1951. This figures at about 3 belts 
per man, though only 1 a year is issued 
per man. Requirements for combat boots for 
the year were set at 11,753,000 pairs. Esti- 
mated total consumption is 4,800,000 pairs. 
During the 9 months from July 1950, through 
March 1951, the Quartermaster Service is said 
to have bought 1,917,000 pounds of black 
pepper. Clearly this sort of military “scare” 
buying contributes to shortages and inflation. 

Reports from the Byrd committee show 
the number of civilian employees of the Fed- 
eral Government jumped from 2.184.681 on 
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December 31, 1950, to 2,409,121 on April 30, 
or an increase of 224,440 in 4 months. The 
last figures we have been able to find showed 
2,444,000 Federal payrollers, in round num- 
bers. Statistics vary a bit in one estimate 
or another, for the fact is Federal depart- 
ments, agencies, and what have you are 
hiring people so fast no one is quite sure of 
the total on any given day. 

One Federal agency is reported to have re- 
ported that it was “stockpiling” stenog- 
raphers against the needs of the future. 
On June 8 the Byrd committee showed the 
number of chauffeurs in either full or part 
time Government employ was 25,680. The 
military establishment itself, according to a 
Senate Armed Services subcommittee, is 
using wads and scads of able-bodied men for 
thousands of jobs that could be handled by 
limited service personnel, women or civilians. 

As we said at first, the Government’s advice 
has been splendid and it ought to be obliged 
to take it all up and down the line. “Come 
on” is a whale of a lot more inspiring than 
“Go ahead.“ 


Old Tennent Church 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES C. AUCHINCLOSS 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 5, 1951 


Mr. AUCHINCLOSS. Mr. Speaker, 
during the week begining June 17, 1951. 
the Old Tennent Church, situated at 
Tennent, Monmouth County, N. J., cele- 
brated its two hundredth anniversary. 
I think it is safe to say that there is no 
church in our country endowed with a 
richer background of American history. 

It was built by the direct descendants 
of Scotch emigrants who came to this 
country in 1635 on the ship Caledonia, 
and this same building which was opened 
for worship in 1751 has been used by the 
generations since that time. These 
Scotch Presbyterians left their country 
for the New World seeking freedom to 
live their lives and to worship their God 
in the way they wished and the members 
of this church have fought in every war 
the United States of America has been 
engaged in. 

A former Member of Congress, Dr. 
Thomas Henderson, lies buried in the 
churchyard with this epitaph carved on 
his tombstone: “He served his country 
and his State faithfully, was honored 
and beloved. He died in the hope of a 
better life through the merits of the 
Redeemer.” Dr. Henderson was a Mem- 
ber of the Fourth Congress, which met 
from March 4, 1795, to March 3, 1797, and 
the following is his biography as set forth 
in the Biographical Directory of the 
American Congress, 1774-1949: 

Henderson, Thomas, a Representative from 
New Jersey; born in Freehold, Monmouth 
County, N. J., August 15, 1743; attended the 
public schools and was graduated from 
Princeton College in 1761; studied medicine; 

ced first in Freneau and afterward in 
Freehold, N. J., about 1765; member of the 
committee of safety in 1774; served as a lieu- 
tenant in the New Jersey Militia in 1775; 
appointed second major in Col. Charles Stew- 
art’s battalion of minutemen, February 15, 
1776; brigade major, Monmouth County Mili- 
tia, April 19, 1776; major of Col. Nathaniel 


Heard’s battalion, June 14, 1776, and later 
lieutenant colonel and brigadier major at 
Monmouth; surrogate of Monmouth County 
in 1776; member of the provincial council 
in 1777; elected as a delegate to the Conti- 
nental Congress in 1779 but declined to serve; 
served in the State general assembly in 
1780-84; master in chancery in 1790; member 
of the State council in 1793 and 1794, serv- 
ing as vice president of that body; Acting 
Governor of New Jersey in 1794; elected to 
the Fourth Congress (March 4, 1795—March 3, 
1797); judge of the court of common pleas, 
1783-99; one of the commissioners appointed 
to settle the boundary line between New 
Jersey and Pennsylvania; again a member 
of the State council in 1812 and 1813; died 
in Freehold, N. J., December 15, 1824; inter- 
ment in Old Tennent Cemetery. 


Tennent Church is located on ‘he bat- 
tleground of the Battle of Monmouth, 
where Washington and his little Army 
right after Valley Forge defeated the 
British in their march after evacuating 
Philadelphia. We all remember Molly 
Pitcher, who served the gun in that bat- 
tle, and Molly Pitcher’s well is located 
nearby the church. The church itself 
was used as a hospital during this battle 
and many relies are still preserved there. 
In the graveyard lie buried many Ameri- 
can and British soldiers, and when 
George Washington died Old Tennent 
Church was draped in mourning for 
6 months. 

On Sunday, January 17, 1951, the pres- 
ent pastor of Old Tennent Church, the 
Reverend Charles Harnish Neff, preached 
the anniversary sermon with the title 
“The House of the Lord,” and I consider 
it a great privilege to be afforded the 
opportunity to append herewith a copy 
of it, as follows: 


THE HOUSE OF THE LorD—Two HUNDREDTH 
ANNIVERSARY SERMON PREACHED IN OLD 'TEN- 
NENT CHURCH JUNE 17, 1951, BY THE REV, 
CHARLES HARNISH NEFF 


Psalm 26: 8. “Lord I have loved the habita- 
tion of Thy house and the place where Thine 
honor dwelleth.” 

The house of the Lord occupies a large 
place in the Bible narrative. We read about 
the specifications and building first of the 
tabernacle then of the temple. We read of 
the destruction of the temple and its being 
built again and the sorrow of the people that 
they couldn't afford to build it the second 
time as well as it had been built at first. 
We read about the furnishings of the temple 
and the dedication of it and Solomon’s prayer 
at the dedication. We remember how the 
disciples showed the Lord Jesus the great 
stones in the foundation that had been there 
since the days of Solomon 900 years before 
and how he taught in the temple and cleansed 
the temple. The religion of every Israelite 
and his patriotism as well centered in that 
house of the Lord. When the pilgrims came 
up to the great annual feasts and caught 
their first glimpse of the golden dome of the 
temple from the crest of the surrounding 
hills, they broke forth into psalms of praise 
and rejoicing. The temple has long since dis- 
appeared but in many places there are houses 
of the Lord now where the same God is wor- 
shiped. Any many a child of God 
of one of them has echoed the words of the 
Psalmist “I have loved the habitation of 
Thy house and the place where Thine honor 
dwelleth.” Still the house of the Lord comes 
to occupy a large place in the thoughts and 
affections of those who worship there. Espe- 
cially is this so where people have been asso- 
ciated with one house of worship over a long 
period of years and where other generations 
of their family have been associated with the 
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same place. We are this week celebrating the 
Two Hundredth Anniversary of the erection 
of this particular house of the Lord where 
we are assembled today. Many of us think 
of this church with affection. There is some- 
thing about it that takes possession of you. 
People who come here again and again speak 
of the atmosphere of the place. Of course 
every building has an atmosphere. Every 
home has. Every old house gets to be full of 
atmosphere. I felt it the first time I came 
in here and fee! it today no less. It is an old 
building for this country. The events and 
associations of the past have come to be a 
part of the very walls. What are some of the 
things that go to make up the atmosphere 
of the church? What is there about it that 
makes it something more than just four walls 
and a roof? How shall we explain the spell 
it casts over us and the appeal it has for us? 

I. First there is the building itself. The 
architecture is unusual. We have never seen 
anything exactly like it. The entrances are 
on the side and the pulpit instead of being 
in the end where you would expect it to be 
is also on the side. The galleries crowd 
out over the seats below and every 
available space is used. The pulpit, said to 
be the oldest Presbyterian pulpit in Amer- 
ica, is a study in itself. William Redford 
Craig who is said to have built it must have 
been a skillful cabinetmaker. Pegged to- 
gether like the frame of the church itself 
it has stood well the test of time. It is so 
built that every seat in the house comes 
under the preacher’s eye. We are glad no one 
ever thought of installing stained glass win- 
dows. In 1751 the church must have been 
considered a large building and the people 
were undoubtedly proud of it when it was 
finished. John Davies the chief carpenter 
who worked for $1.06 a day had instructions 
to keep at the work until it was finished. 
So he and his assistants must have con- 
tinued at it all through the summer of 1751. 
They began to build about the first of March. 
The boards were planed by hand and marks 
of the workman's plane are still to be seen 
on them. The iron work also was made by 
hand and the marks of Benjamin VanCleaf’s 
hammer are plainly seen on that. Shingles 
were riven out by hand. The frame and the 
huge timbers that support the roof were 
hewn by hand. Each family may have built 
their own seat. There is a difference in the 
width and paneling of some of them. How- 
ever that may be, they seem to have been 
constructed so as to keep the worshipers up- 
right and awake. This seat that I use is 
about as uncomfortable as it could be made. 
Comfort didn't seem to be any object with 
the builders of the church. There was no 
way of heating it for about 50 years after 
it was built and when the stoves were in- 
troduced about 1800 some of the older peo- 
ple who had probably worshiped at Old 
Scots where there was no heat at all would 
not sit near them but moved their seats off 
into the corners of the building. There are 
some hard things said in the Bible about 
those who are at ease in Zion and apparent- 
ly the builders of this church were not in- 
clined to be at ease, 

II. But even more than this we love the 
house of the Lord for the memories of the 
ministers and the people who have wor- 
shiped in it. For the House of the Lord 
is no more than a shell without the peo- 
ple. We look at the pulpit here and think 


. of William Tennent who must have preached 


the first sermon in it and continued to 
preach in it for 25 years or more after it was 


built, Here is his tombstone indicating that 


he was pastor of the First Presbyterian 
Church in Freehold which is the name by 
which this church was known for more than 
half its history. And down there under the 
middle aisle is his grave. Evidently pos- 
sessed of a strong personality many anec- 
dotes have been told about him. Sometimes 
he preached for an hour and once when some 
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students from Princeton College had come 
to hear him he preached only 10 minutes, 
No one knew why. He was very much in- 
terested in young people. On one occasion 
as he was riding along the road he saw a 
young man riding ahead of him whom he 
had long wanted to see. When he visited 
the young man’s house he was never at 
home. The young man looked back and saw 
the minister coming after him so he put 
his horse to the gallop. Mr. Tennent gal- 
loped after him until he overtook him and 
then he said “I thought I had a better horse 
than you had.” They began talking about 
horses and Mr. Tennent invited him to the 
parsonage where he had several very fine 
horses. This enlisted the young man’s in- 
terest. He was persuaded to join the church. 
In the course of time he became an elder and 
served for nearly 50 years in this congre- 
gation. z 

On more than one occasion Wiliam 
Tennent was sent by the presbytery to iron 
out differences in other churches among the 
members or between the people and their 
minister, so that he became widely known 
as a peacemaker. The Christian faith was 
warm and living to him. He looked to see 
signs of it in those who professed it. Ex- 
perience of Christ meant much to him. He 
and his brothers and their father and the 
graduates of the log college were disowned 
by the synod in the split of 1745 and formed 
two new pfesbyteries and a synod. They 
continued separate from the old body until 
1758. They were the friends of George 
Whitefield the famous evangelist who went 
up and down this coast like an angel of light, 
and is said to have preached from this pulpit 
on the text Acts 26:18. The longest pas- 
torate in the church's history was that of 
Dr. John Woodhull, 46 years. In his later 
years he was looked upon as one of the 
fathers of the Presbyterian Church. He was 
present when the general assembly was 
organized in 1789 and became the third 
moderator. An old veteran of the Revolu- 
tion, he had been a chaplain in Washington's 
army, and at the Battle of Monmouth it is 
said he picked up a musket and entered the 
fight himself. During his pastorate and for 
some years afterward this building was 
known locally as Woodhull’s Church. The 
Rev. A. P. Cobb had a notable ministry 
here and was affectionately remembered by 
another generation, though I suppose there 
are not half a dozen people here this morn- 
ing who remember him. He has been dead 
just 70 years. A reporter for the New York 
World, attending service here in 1878, de- 
scribes his old fashioned dress and his solemn 
and earnest voice and his sermon which 
lasted just an hour and the church full of 
people attentive to hear him. He describes 
the singing too. He says Mr. Cobb started 
it in a fine strong voice. After a few notes 
the choir began to sing. Still later the con- 
gregation picked up courage and joined in 
and he said after they all got going the 
singing was very good. Mr. Cobb was proud 
of the way his people could sing. Many of 
us still remember Mr. Symmes with affection 
and wish that he could be with us today. 
He spent a great many years collecting and 
publishing the facts connected with the his- 
tory of the church. But we are sorry that 
Mr. Eckels, the only one of these former 
pastors still living, is unable because of ill- 
ness to be here today. We look at the seats 
of the church well filled with people today 
and try to imagine how it must have looked 
200 years ago. All the seats were owned by 
the various families and probably occupied 
more than they are today. Even in the cor- 
ners where the woodstoves are now there 
were seats owned and occupied. I suppose 
the appearance of the congregation was dif- 
ferent from what it is today if these ushers 
are a fair sample of it. Probably many of 
them spoke with an accent, for some of them 


were born in Scotland or Ireland or else 
their parents were. William Tennent him- 
self was born in the north of Ireland. They 
came long distances to church. Some of 
them were well-to-do for those times and 
must have come to church in style. Others 
rode horseback or walked. An old member 
of the church told me some years ago that 
his grandfather drove here to church in an 
oxcart. He had about 6 miles to come. I 
don't know how fast oxen travel but some- 
thing less than the speed at which all of 
us came here today. These people were, of 
course, not only members of the church but 
citizens of a country and the church through 
them has made its influence felt on the life 
of the country. Men have gone from this 
congregation to serve in all the wars in which 
the country has engaged from the French 
and Indian War on down. Sermons have 
been preached from this pulpit touching 
on events affecting the Nation and influenc- 
ing the thinking of the community. Social 
and political issues have also been discussed 
here. 

William Tennent was a strong supporter 
of the Patriot cause and was persecuted for 
it. In the days of the French and Indian 
war when people thought the only good 
Indian was a dead Indian and wanted to wipe 
out the Indian village at Cranbury he used 
all his influence to protect them and he says 
he was made to suffer on account of it. 
When the Constitution of the United States 
was adopted in 1789 Dr. Woodhull preached 
a sermon on a day of thanksgiving for it 
that was widely published. This building 
was draped in black for 6 months after Gen- 
eral Washington died. Many of his old sol- 
diers were still worshipping here and in this 
way showed their respect for him. When 
President Lincoln died Mr. Cobb preached a 
famous sermon here on the subject. As a re- 
sult one family, not friendly to Lincoln left 
the church and never returned. In all its 
history the church in one way or another has 
been closely linked with this history of our 
country. 

IV. But most of all as we gather here today 
we think of the church with affection because 
of the faith of those who built and those 
who have worshipped in this house of the 
Lord. Perhaps epitaphs are not a very relia- 
ble source of information but after all there 
must be some truth in them. In the Cata- 
combs at Rome, burial places of the early 
Christians, expressions of their faith may 
still be read on the tombs. So it is here. 

“Who long with patience bore life’s heavy 
load, willing to spend and to be spent for 
God.” 

Descriptive of the life of Walter Ker. 

“Of the church in this place a main pillar 
to promote religion he labored much.” 

That was Robert Cumming who was one 
of the Scottish nobility and gave up his 
estate in the old world to come to New Jersey, 
He was for many years an elder here and 
made the first subscription £10 for the erec- 
tion of this building. 

“He served his country and his state faith- 
fully, was honored and beloved. He died in 
the hope of a better life through the merits 
of the Redeemer.” 

That was Dr. Thomas Henderson, patriot, 
soldier, physician, Member of Congress, he 
was for many years an elder and a trustee 
in this church. He rode 20 miles on horse- 
back without stopping, to attend his old 
friend and pastor William Tennent in his 
last illness and then rode back again to his 
post of duty in the service of his country. 

“Having served his country during her 
revolutionary struggle for liberty under 
Washington, having professed his faith in 
Jesus Christ while under the pastoral care 
of William Tennent and having acted as a 
ruling elder in the First Presbyterian Church 
in Freehold for more than half a century. 
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He fell asleep in Jesus in the full hope of a 
part in the first Resurrection.” 

That was Peter Johnston, aged 94. 

An earnest and vital piety breathes from 
them all that we can't help thinking must 
have been characteristic of a large number 
of the people. They wanted a place to wor- 
ship so they built this church that for many 
years they called the new meeting house. 
Our faith today is the same as theirs. It 
may express itself in different ways and be 
interpr2ted differently but we believe in the 
same God, Father, Son, and Holy Spirit. Our 
hope is in the same Saviour. As they be- 
lieve so we believe that there is no other 
name under heaven given amongst men 
whereby we must be saved. 

V. As we think of this old building and 
the ministers and people who have gone in 
and out these doors, and their faith and 
their influence upon the life of the nation, 
I think it makes an appeal to us. It makes 
demands upon us. The great past always 
does. The building itself makes an appeal. 
It speaks to everyone who enters or passes by 
on the road. Here is an old house of wor- 
ship, hallowed by prayers and psalms and 
sermons for twice a hundred years. Here it 
is as it was built by men and women who 
loved the Lord and prized the hours of wor- 
ship. Here it is, a symbol of the faith that 
produced strong, honest character and built 
the nation. A voice out of the past it speaks 
to us in a day when many people's char- 
acters have grown flabby, when they hardly 
know what they believe or why, when they 
have no guiding star of faith to direct their 
lives. Prize the Christian faith. It seems 
to say it is still your hope and the hope 
of the nation. Cherish the opportunities 
for worship. Choose for yourself a house 
of God somewhere to which you can bring 
your children with loving care, within the 
shelter of whose walls you can rest. The 
church appeals for the affection of loyal 
hearts, of those who echo the words of the 
Psalmist “Lord I have loved the habitation 
of Thy house and the place where Thine 
honor dwelleth.” 

In a sense the church is never built. We 
are only a section of the long procession of 
builders that stretches back not two hun- 
dred but two thousand years. God make us 
worthy successors of the men and women 
of faith who have gone before. God build 
us up and made us strong in our most holy 
faith. 


American Libraries in Germany 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. H. ALEXANDER SMITH 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 5, 1951 


Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I have had called to my attention 
recently an article entitled “Open House 
in Germany,” which appeared in the 
magazine Freedom and Union. 

I am asking that this be inserted in 
the Recorp because it gives a good ex- 
ample of what some of our libraries in 
the USIS service are doing in various 
parts of the world. On various trips to 
Europe and to the Far East recently I 
had occasion to see the interest taken 
in these libraries of ours by the native 
people, and I think we all should be fa- 
miliar with the fact that this is one of 
the most important means of spreading 
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the truth about America to peoples in 
other countries. I was particularly im- 
pressed by the interest shown in Ger- 
many and in Paris. In both these places 
I saw people literally crowded to get at 
the books which we were making avail- 
able, both for students and for the ordi- 
nary readers. 

I ask unanimous consent that the arti- 
cle to which I refer, namely, Open House 
in Germany, be published in the Appen- 
dix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Oren HOUSE IN GERMANY 


A German housewife, holding a child by 
the hand and obviously expecting to have 
another soon, walked up to the librarian 
in charge of 18,000 books of the Heidelberg 
Amerika Haus. “I would like to know all 
about the American ‘Dydee Wash,’” she said. 
The librarian was not surprised. She is used 
to handling all sorts of inquiries about 
America, from ordinary ones about such 
things as United States books, plays and 
Government questions on the construction 
of the Battery tunnel in New York or 
whether or not United States schools allow 
the teachers to spank their pupils. 

The Heidelberg Amerika Haus, like the 26 
other United States Information Centers in 
Germany, demonstrates a modern concept of 
what a library should be—information cen- 
ter rather than merely a collection of 
books. Every kind of information medium 
is used to get American thinking across to 
the Germans and to inform them about 
the American way of life. Through films, 
records, books, sheet music, window posters, 
lectures, plays and art exhibits, the cen- 
ters are acquainting them with United 
States achievements in writing, painting, 
music, political and economic thinking, as 
well as the records of United States scien- 
tific and processional advancement. All of 
these are offered free and are widely ad- 
vertised. As new centers are opened, the 
Germans take charge of those already es- 
tablished, 

At all of the centers, the biggest drawing 
cards are the brightly-jacketed books and 
the new American magazines which come in 
each month. Twelve of the German em- 
ployees on the staff of the Heidelberg 
Amerika Haus are assigned to the library, lo- 
cated on the ground floor of a former china 
shop across the square from Heidelberg Uni- 
versity, Gone With the Wind and the Story of 
Henry Ford are among the favorites of the 
6,500 Germans who visit the library each 
week. They also borrow United States text- 
books on a wide variety of subjects. From 
June 1949 to June 1950 the circulation was 
90,000 books. 

The most frequent question heard is that 
voiced recently by a German factory worker 
who had dropped into the library while wait- 
ing for a streetcar. On seeing a German 
translation of Tortilla Flats, he asked eag- 
erly, “You mean it’s free? I can take it 
out free?” In Germany there are no free 
public libraries. Even most of the larger 
city libraries in West Germany charge for 
books taken out. An Amerika Haus collects 
only when patrons keep books over 2 weeks, 

Upstairs, a music room is lined with pho- 
nograph records of American modern music, 
classical selections, folk songs and lately even 
such Broadway offerings as “The Consul” 
and “Kiss Me, Kate.” Every day about 20 
children gather there to learn English from 
a specially-trained German teacher and to 
play games in English. Recently some mem- 
bers of this class, from 8 to 12 years old, 
put on such a good puppet show in English 
that the director arranged to have it given 
for American children at the Army Depend- 
ents’ Schools. 


Thus far, not many German translations 
of American children’s books are available. 
When this was explained to a 17-year-old 
boy who had been attending the children’s 
English class for three months, he replied, 
“Das ist okay, I read it in American.” 

Also on the second floor is a fairly large 
room in which the Amerika Haus once held 
lectures, art exhibits and occasionally con- 
certs. This room was a mecca for about 150 
visitors a night until an Army engineer dis- 
covered that the condition of the beams 
made it unsafe for use by groups of more 
than 25 persons, and it was condemned. 

To bridge the gap until another building 
could be found in space-hungry Heidelberg, 
the director had to seek other halls where 
lectures and concerts could be held. Since 
its founding in 1946, the Heidelberg Amerika 
Haus has cooperated closely with Heidel- 
berg University. Books have been loaned to 
the University and student notices have been 
printed on the Center’s mimeograph ma- 
chine. To meet the emergency created by 
the condemnation of the exhibit room, the 
University offered the use of its Aula, a 
200-year-old auditorium, whenever needed. 
The Center has been using this Aula mainly 
for lectures, and has also rented a concert 
room at a nearby radio station. 

Charles E. Campbell, Jr., the 32-year-old 
American director of the Heidelberg Amerika 
Haus, occupies an office next to the music 
room. So many visitors pass through his 
Office that it sometimes seems like a main 
highway. 

The Amerika Haus has always had many 
activities aimed directly at attracting the 
students and professors of Heidelberg Uni- 
versity, and currently is making a successful 
drive to interest more of the townspeople. 
In addition to the many local people who 
fiock to the house, there are numbers of 
visitors from the United States. Heidelberg 
is a lovely old university town unruined by 
bombs. Many artists, lecturers, educators, 
touring college groups, and others see to it 
that it is on either their official or unofficial 
itinerary. 

Mr. Campbell finds that spending time 
with visitors from the United States, who 
frequently come unannounced, is well worth 
the temporary inconvenience which some- 
times results. He says, “They tell us what 
America is thinking, and we show them what 
we are doing. I think the exchange of in- 
formation is valuable to both.” 

A variety of services are requested by the 
visitors. For example, the Purdue University 
Glee Club, which arrived by special train one 
day, wanted 58 bathing suits furnished so 
that the group could go swimming that 
afternoon. A Columbia University professor 
who visited Heidelberg after many years’ ab- 
sence obtained the director's assistance in 
rounding up some of his old friends there. 

Throughout Germany, Mrs. Patricia Van 
Delden, chief of the Amerika Haeuser, has 
about 35 Americans and 900 Germans work- 
ing on the program. Commissioner John J. 
McCloy paid high tribute to these German 
employees in a public speech recently, prais- 
ing them for their industry and loyalty. 

ALL-GERMAN STAFF ASSISTS 

To help him run the Heidelberg Amerika 
Haus, keep good relations with the town and 
university, and inform American visitors 
about the work of the center, the director 
has an all-German staff. It includes an ad- 
ministrative manager, 2 trained discussion 
leaders, 11 librarians, a 3-member book- 
mobile team, some secretaries, and a car- 
penter employed for special display effects, 

Mr. Campbell, like other directors of the 
Amerika Haeuser, conducts most of his work 
in German. Also like most directors in 
centers situated in university towns, he is 
taking courses at the University to broaden 
his knowledge of the German cultural heri- 
tage. 
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City officials haye agreed to give the Amer- 
ika Haus a new building in place of the 
condemned one. The new quarters, to be 
opened in November, will still be near the 
university but will be only a half block 
from the town’s main transportation arter- 
ies. Conducting the center’s program in 
Heidelberg is complicated by the presence 
of an above-average group at the university 
and a mixed rural and industrial group in 
the town. While continuing to develop uni- 
versity interest with programs aimed di- 
rectly at the students and professors, the 
house is also trying to reach more of the 
townspeople as they stream through the 
traffic center. 

Beneath the “alte romantische” surface, 
the Heidelbergers, like most West Germans, 
are struggling with war-born ills. There is 
little industrial activity, and the town is 
plagued with high prices without corre- 
sponding blessing of heavy industry in the 
neighborhood. The city made overtures to 
factory owners looking for new sites in 1947- 
48, but in each case the lack of readily avail- 
able big buildings and lots discouraged the 
prospective industrial. settlers. Cigars and 
fountain pens, railroad cars, and some ma- 
chine parts are manufactured in Heidelberg, 
all, however, in small factories. The largest 
plant employs about 1,000 people. Formerly 
able to get along fairly comfortably on tour- 
ist and university trade, Heidelberg now has 
only a small percentage of its: former busi- 
ness from these sources. The wealthy stu- 
dent class which used to enroll at Heidelberg, 
and whose members made up the famous 
dueling fraternities, has nearly disappeared. 
Most of the students are poor, and the large 
number from the east zone have almost no 
money at all. 

To add to these economic difficulties, pic- 
turesque old Heidelberg has been swamped 
by Germans who wanted to bring their fam- 
ilies to an unbombed city. After the popu- 
lation had risen from a prewar 80,000 to 
145,000, the Rathaus announced that appli- 
cations to live in Heidelberg would be con- 
sidered only from those who could prove 
residence prior to 1939 or from highly rated 
workers. 

Like most West German cities, Heidelberg 
has rather grudgingly opened its arms to 
hundreds of “Fluechtlinge.” The refugees 
have taken over barns and houseboats, room- 
ing houses, and in some cases whole inns. 
To the disappointment of tourists, until 
only recently two elderly Czechoslovakian 
ladies were occupying the second-story room 
and balcony from which Prince Karl is sup- 
posed to have sung his love songs to Kathy, 
the barmaid, in the Student Prince. 

Finding something for the refugees to 
do, and something for them to eat, has tried 
everyone’s patience. 

On the other hand, the Army headquar- 
ters is located here, and AMerican employees 
spend considerable money in stores along the 
Hauptstrasse. The Army employs many Ger- 
mans to staff offices and to build new apart- 
ments for occupation families. However, the 
presence of the Americans also has required 
the building of better roads and a bigger 
bridge. Heidelberg's share of paying for these 
improvements, although well worth while as 
a future investment, has been difficult to 
meet. 

Despite these drains on the city treasury, 
Heidelberg is a traditional seat of culture 
and the Rathaus has refused to let the city 
orchestra or the struggling city opera die. 
The orchestra members supplement their 
income with off-duty playing in “Gasthaeu- 
ser.” The actors are sewing costumes rather 
than close down the theater. 

Although Heidelberg's voters are mainly 
Social Democrats, its economic difficulties 
make it eligible for a certain amount of at- 
tention from representatives of another 
party. Sooner or later in almost every one 
of the Amerika Haus discussion groups, there 
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appears a young man with a serious face. 
The face may be different from time to time, 
but the attitude and approach are always 
the same. For example, during a discussion 
of American foreign policy, such a man may 
lean forward and ask sharply, “Why does 
America go on making us pay heavy occupa- 
tion costs that we could put toward re- 
covery?” 

The Center’s Germany employees all know 
the answer to this one, but Mr. Campbell 
and all the other House leaders feel that 
such questions are better parried by other 
Americans and try to encourage the presence 
of as many fellow citizens as can be rounded 
up. 
* known representative of the Communist 
Party appeared at a regular Thursday night 
meeting at the Center where a group was 
discussing American labor-management rela- 
tions. “American industrialists are murder- 
ing labor leaders,” he shouted during a pause. 

The Communist actually was referring to 
the attempts made on the lives of the 
Reuther brothers. Despite the fact that the 
Center's German discussion leader reads the 
Stars and Stripes each day, this swift ref- 
erence puzzled him and he hesitated. The 
12 other Germans present glanced at eath 
other. Then from the back of the room, a 
girl spoke. She was one of the Army head- 
quarters secretaries who had dropped into 
the discussion room on her way to hear some 
of the Center's recordings. Slowly and 
clearly she explained what is known about 
the Reuther cases. She admitted that the 
attacker might have been the president of 
General Motors. “But I doubt it strongly,” 
she concluded with a smile. The tension 
subsided. 


FEW AMERICANS PARTICIPATE 


Since then, this American girl has come 
regularly to the discussion meetings and has 
brought along two friends. But the number 
of Americans who understand and are willing 
to participate in the center's informal cam- 
paign is still tragically small. Of the 270,000 
visits made to the Heidelberg Center's pro- 
grams from June 1949 to June 1950, not 
more than 500 were made by Americans. 
Most of the Americans who visited the center 
during that period came to attend concerts, 
and lectures by Prof. Howard Mumford Jones, 
of Harvard, on Mark Twain and by T, S. 
Eliot on his personal philosophy. 

Few Americans come in to read books and 
even fewer to meet Germans. Despite a de- 
termined barrage of telephone calls, news- 
paper appeals, and posters asking for par- 
ticipation, only about 7 out of the 4,000 
Americans in Heidelberg have responded. 

However, there are loyal American friends 
of the center who send continual gifts of 
magazines. One army colonel and his wife 
for more than a year have entertained a 
discussion group each week in their home, 
leading the talk on subjects ranging from 
freedom of the American press to manners 
and customs in Texas. One young American 
civilian used to give each Friday evening to 
an analysis of the week's world news events. 

Nonetheless, finding an American to rep- 
resent the center in discussion groups or to 
lecture on his or her specialty, is an ever- 
present problem for the directors of most of 
the centers. Just now, the Heidelberg Cen- 
tey is looking for occupation housewives 
willing to participate in a demonstration of 
American household methods. The house- 
hold demonstration was requested by mem- 
bers of a German women’s committee which 
helps the center plan programs of interest 
to women. 

Many women have attended special pro- 
grams at the center on such subjects as equal 
rights and nursing and speeches by women 
leaders, but a large number of the younger 
women of Heidelberg have stayed away. At 
@ conference tea held at the Amerika Haus 
to discuss the problem of how to attract 
more of the younger women, a medical doctor 


suggested: “Why not have a fashion show for 
the business girl? Don’t American secre- 
taries dress for the office and dates at the 
same time?” An older woman lawyer 


. frowned a bit, and the doctor finished hur- 


riedly: “I saw it in one of your magazines 
downstairs.” 

Acting on the doctor’s suggestion, the 
center sponsored a business-girl’s fashion 
show, which drew an overflow crowd. The 
show received excellent reviews in the three 
Heidelberg papers because it was concerned 
not only with chic but with thrift. A first- 
class dressmaker selected and coached by 
Amerika Haus offered to cut out and fit 
dresses for only 20 marks ($5 U. S.) and many 
took advantage of this service, having the 
dress finished by a neighborhood seamstress 
for about 30 marks more ($7.50 U. S.). 

In an economy where ready-made dresses 
are rare and a first class dressmaker charges 
between 150 and 200 marks ($35 to $50 U. S.). 
this American way of solving a problem was 
well received. The show was a success and 
every model shown was sold, some many 
times over. 


APPEAL TO RURAL INTERESTS 


It has been found that the university- 
conditioned town responds best to a program 
that is simply but effectively presented. Out 
in the country, however, a somewhat differ- 
ent approach is needed. In its bookmobile 
operation, the Amerika Haus has as its chief 
rural lecturer a man who dresses in a vivid 
sports coat and talks in a voice that would 
do credit to a circus barker. He is a Ger- 
man who has spent 20 years in America and 
has mastered the technique of sugar-coating 
his serious points with plenty of humor. His 
lecture, One Day in New York, shows slides 
of a German immigrant, the friendly way he 
is treated, and his eventual arrival in a New 
York district where most of the store and 
restaurant signs are printed in German. In 
Ladenburg with a population of 6,000, about 
1,100 persons (17 percent) attended one of 
the lectures. 

In addition to the illustrated lectures, the 
bookmobile takes to dozens of small Neckar 
River Valley towns two or three documentary 
films and a new set of library books every 6 
months. 

In the smaller villages where fewer people 
know English, their interest in America is 
aroused with movies of the Grand Canyon, 
followed by a more significant film on such 
subjects as irrigration or rural electrification. 

The bookmobile itself is a converted am- 
bulance with books and films packed along 
its sides and display panels to be placed 
outside the movie hall. The bookmobile 
team, which consists of a lecturer, driver and 
a manager, leaves early each morning to 
deliver the books to be handed out to the 
villagers by the Buergermeister, to set up 
film projectors, and to place in front of the 
theater vivid panels with colored pictures 
cut from the National Geographic magazine, 
Holiday, and Fortune. 

The week before the scheduled arrival of 
the bookmobile, the Buergermeister is offi- 
cially visited in order to obtain his coopera- 
tion in circulating the books. Usually the 
Buergermeister invites some of the town’s 
leading citizens to sit with him in the front 
row at the film showing. In the cigar man- 
ufacturing town of Walldorf, for example, 
two rows of official guests saw a film on 
American tobacco methods. 

The bookmobile team often gives a lec- 
ture for children in the afternoon and an- 
other for the parents in the evening. This 
insures the full attention of at least the 
latter group. 

The Amerika Haeuser using bookmobiles 
have found them to be very effective. A 
fleet of specially designed book wagons will 
soon be sent to them from the United States 
to replace the present fleet of one-time am- 
bulances, which spend eonsiderable time in 
the shop and average only 7 miles to the 
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gallon of gasoline. The Heidelberg book- 
mobile, for example, had to be repaired four 
times during the month of May. The team, 
nonetheless, showed films to 7,000 Neckar 
River Valley farmers and small-factory work- 
ers during that period. 

In addition to the bookmobiles, many of 
the Centers are also responsible for reading 
rooms where permanent collections of books 
are left in charge of a German librarian and 
visited frequently by an American director. 
The Stuttgart house director for example, 
has 17 such libraries to supervise in addi- 
tion to his own large house, while the Heidel- 
berg Center has mainly small village libra- 
ries which it replenishes every 6 months. 

Each of the Amerika Haeuser has its spe- 
cial problems and conditions to meet. The 
Mannheim House, for example, is located in 
a Communist-threatened industrial town. 
The Nuremberg House is in the heart of the 
ancient city designated by the Nazis as al- 
most a national shrine and has slow going 
against town apathy and lukewarm coopera- 
tion from city officials. 


PROBLEMS AND REWARDS 


The Fulda House needed and has won co- 
operation from a particularly influential and 
strong-minded Catholic bishop. The Berlin 
House struggles with obvious difficulties. 
The Munich House has a good program al- 
though handicapped by a huge and cheer- 
less building. - 

With special problems, however, go special 
rewards, Success in each case means that 
information about America has reached an- 
other group of people. In Heidelberg a 
cheering audience, a steady audience, or even 
a critical audience, signifies that the United 
States Information Center has gotten some 
facts across to an unusually articulate cross- 
section group. A Heidelberg University 
professor tells a class of students from both 
East and West Germany about American ex- 
periments with soilless culture of plants. A 
high-school teacher comes to the Center for 
a copy of the American Congress. A uni- 
versity medical student borrows a treatise on 
cancer. A buergermeister receives a com- 
plaint that he is not letting his city council 
members talk long enough in meetings and 
he sends to the Amerika Haus for Robert’s 
Rules of Order. A worried German hausfrau 
inquires on the telephone, “Will American 
DDT work for a German dog?” 

Whether or not Americà has made any 
permanent impression on the minds of the 
German people remains to be seen. However, 
if the ways and if the heart of America can 
be effectively presented anywhere, this is be- 
ing accomplished through the many-sided 
informational program of the Amerika Haeu- 
ser. The simple truth colorfully, persistent- 
ly, and imaginatively presented is a weapon 
in Europe today. If the Amerika Haeuser 
do their work well, there is hope that the 
truth will remain a weapon tomorrow. 


House Concurrent Resolution 64: Amer- 
ica’s Greatest Military Asset 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 5, 1951 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Record a state- 
ment by Mr. Pierce Butler, Jr., a promi- 
nent attorney of St. Paul, Minn., and a 
member of UWF's national executive 
committee and national executive coun- 
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eil, in support of House Concurrent Reso- 
lution 64. 
There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 


HOUSE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 64: AMERICA’S 
GREATEST MILITARY ASSET 


(By Pierce Butler, Jr.) 


The will of the United Nations to meet or 
thwart aggression was put to its severest test 
by the Korean war. The United Nations 
met that test more vigorously than prior 
tests, as in Palestine or Pakistan. The re- 
sult was a political achievement which lay 
not so much in the U. N. actual use of force 
against aggression as it lay in the willing- 
ness of 53 of the U. N.’s 60 constituent nations 
to commit themsel es. 

The U. N.'s achievement in Korea is much 
better than anything the old League of 
Nations was able todo. But the same defect 
which handicapped the League is apparent 
in the structure of the United Nations. The 
U. N. has no military power of its own; it is 
dependent upon the voluntary contributions 
of its members. Some of our people criticize 
the Korean contributions of others as in- 
sufficient. That criticism may be well 
founded, but it serves only to emphasize 
the need of repairing that organizational 
defect and does not justify destruction of 
the United Nations organization. In winter 
weather if your furnace doesn’t work, you 
repair it—you don't scrap it. 

The United Nations remains dependent 
upon the particular policy of particular in- 
dividual member-nations. In defining a 
foreign policy to meet our own needs, the 
United States must recognize this fact. 

On February 22 of this year, Congressmen 
Hays and Jupp introduced a concurrent res- 
olution in the United States House of Repre- 
sentatives similar to and carrying the same 
number as a resolution they and 131 other 
Representatives and Senators supported last 
year. The new House Concurrent Resolu- 
tion 64 reads: 

“That it is the sense of the Congress that 
it should be a fundamental objective of the 
foreign policy of the United States to support 
and strengthen the United Nations and to 
seek its development into an orgar ation of 
such defined and limited power as are essen- 
tial to the enactment, interpretation, and 
enforcement of world law to prevent aggres- 
sion and maintain peace.” 

There is no doubt that the adoption of 
House Concurrent Resolution 64 would 
be of great advantage to our country 
in the pursuits of both our ends and 
those of the United Nations. Such a decla- 
ration of foreign policy would define our 
long-term objectives for all to know and to 
compare with the objectives of others, and 
would initiate U. N. action to remedy its de- 
fects. It would transform a negative policy 
into an affirmative one. 

Our soldiers battling in Korea have both a 
right and a need to know what they are fight- 
ing for. As nations go to war only for what 
they hope will be a better peace, so men will 
go into battle only for the hope of a future 
that finally is to be something other than 
more battles. Apart from the question of 
morale, common justice demands that men 
should be told why they are required to en- 
dure suffering and death at the hands of 
other men. Even criminals are told. 

But our Government has made no declara- 
tion of its purpose other than the negative 
one of indirectly thwarting a Russian wish. 
That carries to our men no hope of a battle- 
free future. 

Our people as a whole are called upon to 
endure for an indefinite future heavier and 
heavier taxes for armament, increasing 
drafts of their young men, rationing of sup- 
plies, losses of savings and investments, 
These are being required of them, so far as 
they can see, in order to parry first one and 
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then another and another Russian thrust. 
These thrusts may continue over decades or 
may culminate soon in a great and catas- 
trophic war. 

After that war, if we are successful, there 
will be a peace as savage as the present one; 
or, after that war, if we are unsuccessful, 
there will be the peace of a prison. The 
negative policy of containment can hold out 
no better hope, if that prospect can be called 
a hope. 

House Concurrent Resolution 64 declares 
a peaceful and affirmative policy of high 
moral purpose which, by offering something 
besides despair, or at best eternal and ex- 
hausting defense, would be of fruitful use to 
our troops and our people. 

General statements, however eloquent, do 
not convince people who are under the im- 
mediate threat of Kremlin domination. 
Making the world safe for democracy, or 
the generalities of the four freedoms, mean 
little to ourselves or Frenchmen or South 
Koreans among whom Russian agents are in- 
filtrating, or to Czechs or North Koreans 
among whom they have infiltrated. Nothing 
is added by our current statements that our 
purpose is peace. Those aspiring generaliza- 
tions are outweighed in the minds of un- 
happy men by the practical and fraudulent 
promises of communism. Therefore, our 
statement of policy should be one of a rea- 
sonably attainable goal. That requirement 
is met hy House Concurrent Resolution 64. 

We Americans stand today accused of mili- 
tary and economic imperialism and war- 
mongering. We have had one imperialistic 
adventure as a result of which we freed the 
Philippines after developing and schooling 
them. The Russian Government for 5 years 
has been constantly subjecting more terri- 
tory and peoples to its military coercion, 
stripping them of their factories and goods 
and skilled workers, and never in history has 
a Russian Government voluntarily freed one 
square mile of conquest. 

Yet, with almost inaudible protest, we per- 
mit others to be persuaded that we have de- 
signs upon them. Our declaration of policy 
should carry the assurance that we will not 
infringe upon the lands and liberties of 
Othe-s. House Concurrent Resolution 64 
carries that assurance. 

Always in the past, so far as permitted, we 
have sought peaceful means to determine 
disputes with other nations. The thousands 
of miles of common frontiers with Mexico 
and with Canada, now without a fort or a 
soldier, cannot be matched in the world. and 
are a convincing witness to our predeliction 


for peaceful adjustments. Our repeated in- 


ternational negotiations, arbitrations and 
adjudications are a like witness. 

Our declaration of policy should be con- 
sistent with our historic adherence to peace- 
ful means of settlement. The resolution has 
that consistency. 

Our policy, of course, should leave all free 
to control their own affairs which are not 
acts of war and which do not directly threat- 
en peace, and should leave us equally free to 
control our own pacific business. The policy 
declared in that resolution does that. 

The declaration of policy in House 
Concurrent Resolution 64 holds out to all 
people the hope of ending war and 
with it the fear of atomic bombs and other 
terrors as yet unproclaimed. Such a policy, 
if effected, does not impair the United Na- 
tions, or decry its achievement, but enables 
it to function as intended. It calls for law 
as a substitute for war, and subjects to en- 
forceable law not only the Kremlin’s Korean 
adventure but any like one which may be 
undertaken, 

No one objects that the purpose of this 
policy is not a desirable one. The objection 
is that either the United States or the world 
is not ready for it. But when our troops 
are in battle, when the Nation is at war, and 
allies are being sought, the time is ripe to 
say the purpose for which we are fighting. 
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If we are not fighting to prevent future wars, 
then the particular advantage for which 
we are fighting should be stated by someone 
who knows it. If we are fighting to prevent 
future wars, why keep it a secret? And why 
not say how we propose to prevent them? 

The objectors who say that the time is not 
ripe lose sight of the complete indifference of 
time to the problems of men. Circum- 
stances, not time, determine decisions. 
Early last year the State Department was at 
first silent about House Concurrent Res- 
olution 64. Later, when favorable ac- 
tion appeared likely, it opposed any declara- 
tion of plicy by the Congress. Then 
when North Korea commenced its aggres- 
sion, the State Department invoked the 
United Nations and sought its armed action, 
TLeu it recommended to the General As- 
sembly of the United Nations an investigat- 
ing committee to observe warlike prepara- 
tions, a permanent armed force composed of 
designated units of each nation’s army, and 
n.eetings of the General Assembly upon 24 
hours’ notice. 

Thus circumstances have forced the United 
States into recognition of the principle of 
House Concurrent Resolution 64, into rec- 
ognition of the advantages of limited world 
government. 

The United States seeks to achieve these 
advantages by the device of having the Gen- 
eral Assembly through its committees dis- 
charge the functions for which the Security 
Council was designed but which the use of 
the veto prevents. But the U. N.’s structural 
defects remain. The effectiveness of the 
State Department proposal depends upon 
the use of national armies, or parts of them, 
against other national armies, and that is 
war, You cannot have a quiet or a tranquil 
peace as a result of war. You can do almost 
anything with bayonets except sit on them. 
You can have a quiet and a tranquil peace 
only when rules of law are enforced against 
individuals and against the implements of 
wrongdoing. And rules of law are of no 
effect if their enforcement depends upon 
those whom they purport to bind. 

The circumstances which have forced the 
recognition of the principle of House Con- 
current Resolution 64 will force the cure of 
the structural defects of the present United 
Nations organization. There seems no rea- 
son for delay in declaring ourselves in favor 
of the inevitable. 

Now I would like to make two or three 
general observations. 

The idea embodied in House Concurrent 
Resolution 64 is objected to by some, usually 
for profit or from ignorance, because it is 
said to be Communist-inspired, or to be 
some sort of an invisible snare set by the 
Russian Government. But do those who 
bring that charge of communism think that 
world peace, that law and order among na- 
tions, that the prevention of aggression— 
which are all that are proposed—are not con- 
sistent with the principles of our democracy 
but are consistent only with the principles of 
communism? What is there in those good 
objectives which must be denied by democ- 
racy and which can be embraced only by 
communism? What is there in the idea of 
reaching those objectives by a federal system, 
which we enunciated when we founded this 
Pepublic, that is contrary to the principles or 
interest of this Republic? 

Objection is made also that the policy of 
House Concurrent Resolution 64 must fail 
because Russia would not agree to such a 
world organization, and that therefore, since 
failure is certain, the proposal should not be 
adopted as a policy. Read together, those 
two objections amount to saying that that 
policy should not be adopted because it is a 
Russian snare which Russia would not use. 

Going directly to the question of Russian 
adherence to the proposed federation, if we 
believe that law and order are desirable, the 
Kremlin preference for chaos must not be 
permitted to make us renounce our desire. 
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The question is one of international policy 
and morality, and our moral choices must 
be made by us and not by Russia, or any 
other nation. 

A proposed amendment to the Charter of 
the United Nations requires the vote of two- 
thirds of the General Assembly, and ratifica- 
tion of the amendment requires the vote of 
two-thirds of the member nations, including 
all of the Big Five. Then, at the time of 
ratification, and not until then, is the 
amendment subject to veto. So before Rus- 
sia can forbid, at least two-thirds of the na- 
tions will have expressed willingness, and 
are free under the Charter, in case of veto, 
to form themselves into a regional pact on 
the basis of the amendment they have pro- 
posed. 

As a practical matter the adherence of so 
many others of the United Nations to that 
policy of ours will at least serve to slow the 
Kremlin clique in its aggressive course until 
such time as the internal stresses of its own 
iniquities will disintegrate it, or until such 
time as the strength of a united and confi- 
dent and effective world shall teach a new 
group in the Kremlin that conquest by arms 
is obsolete. 

In the First World War and in the Second 
there were voiced on all sides expressions of 
the need for an international police force. 
At present, our State Department suggests, 
and most of the other nations commend, 
such a force. If one tries to define that 
phrase “international police force” in terms 
of minimum effective operating organization, 
he will necessarily state something very close 
to, or the same as, the organization outlined 
in HCR 64. 

In World War I the hope of an effective 
League of Nations moved men to sacrifice 
for its realization. In World War II the 
nebulous phrases of the Atlantic Charter had 
some of the same effect. In the shadow of 
world war III we can profit by the lessons of 
prior deficiencies and raise a standard to 
which the wise and honest may repair with 
a fair chance of success. What passage of 
HCR 64 would declare is that we are not 
seeking the oppression of anyone, but in- 
stead are striving for the maintenance of 
order by mankind in its own world. 

The reluctance of the officers of our Gov- 
ernment to move in this direction is not 
attributable to bad motives or to lack of 
desire for an enduring peace. It is largely 
attributable to a want of boldness or imagi- 
nation, and to a fear that our people, 
through indifference or otherwise, would not 
support such a proposal. This is a mistake. 
A variety of national polls—particularly the 
very impressive Gallup poll of last month in 
which 49 percent answered that the U. N. 
should “be strengthened to make it a world 
government“ —show an affirmative majority 
of the country in favor of this resolution’s 
idea. 

Our leaders will be safe in assuming lead- 
ership. What remains is to bring that fact 
home to our Representatives in the Congress. 
If they are assured of your support and of 
the support of others of their constituents, 
they will have no hesitancy in that declara- 
tion of policy. The burden is one of over- 
coming inertia. That burden can be dis- 
charged only by the constant and unremit- 
ting efforts of individuals such as each of us. 

The counsel of apathy, which is styled 
realism by its adherents, is that the proposal 
of this policy departs from the pattern of 
the history of nations. But the one thing 
that is certain in this changing and chancy 
world is that its future will not be as the 
past was. Those who realize that the pat- 
terns by which men conduct their affairs 
will differ from the past and plan according- 
ly are the realists, and those who assume 
they will be the same, and that history is 
the measure of the future, rather than a 
guide, are the utopians. 

Those who say that wars have always been 
and must always be because it is “human 


nature to fight” and “human nature does not 
change” refer to those attributes of men’s 
nature which are the least distinctively 
human and most distinctively animal. Un- 
less we can believe the promise that the fu- 
ture may bring a greater humanity to man, 
we may as well resign ourselves in passive 
submission to the irremediable inhumanities 
of the Communists or any other apostles 
of evil. 


We Must Not Let Down Our Guard 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL BROWN 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 5, 1951 


Mr. BROWN of Georgia. Mr. Speak- 
er, under unanimous consent to revise 
and extend my remarks, I include in the 
Record a splendid and timely editorial 
appearing in the Augusta (Ga.) Chron- 
icle on July 2, 1951, warning us that we 
must continue our preparedness pro- 
gram, which was started long before the 
Korean crisis, without any interruption 
and without any letdown: 


We Must Nor Ler Down Our GUARD 


If a genuine truce in the Korean war is 
negotiated, and the sound and fury of bat- 
tle ends, there is likely to develop in this 
country an attitude which can be summed 
up about like this: “Well, it’s all over now; 
we can settle down once again to the peace- 
ful way of life.” 

Nothing could be more dangerous to our 
future security and well-being than for the 
American people, once the fighting in Korea 
is over, to assume that the breaking off of 
this costly police action would usher in an 
era of world-wide peace and amity. 

Nothing will have been settled by an 
armistice in Korea except that the contend- 
ing forces are weary of the bloodshed and 
the stalemate which has developed, first be- 
cause the Chinese Communists entered the 
fray, and secondly, because the United Na- 
tions was not willing to run the risk of an 
all-out war by exerting the force necessary 
to win a conclusive victory over the Reds. 

The Communist world, and particularly 
Soviet Russia, have given no evidence that 
they are willing to resolve the fundamental 
problems which brought on the cold war 
and finally the fighting war in Korea. 

Communist aggression is still on the 
march. Russia, living in splendid isolation 
while her Red satellites do the fighting, is 
still calling the turn and might strike out in 
a new direction any day now. 

The United States has embarked on a huge 
and costly rearmament and mobilization 
program. It must be remembered that this 
preparedness program was begun long be- 
fore the Reds struck in Korea, and that the 
Korean war simply lent impetus to the cam- 
paign to prepare ourselves for the threat 
posed by Communist aggression sponsored 
by the Kremlin. 

Tragically enough, there seems to be little 
hope of enjoying that blissful era of world 
peace which some naive people are likely to 
think is in store as soon as we can make 
peace with the Communists in Korea. 

In the interest of our own security, our 
preparedness plans must continue without 
any interruption and without any letdown. 

When Russia gives some indication that 
she is genuinely interested in promoting 
world peace, and putting an end to her ag- 
gressive campaign for domination of the 
world by Communist principles, it will be 
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time enough to beat our swords into plow- 
shares and return to our peaceful ways. 

Until then, we must keep our military 
house in order ready for any eventuality 
which the future might bring. 


Porter on Controls 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFF CLEVENGER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 5, 1951 


Mr. CLEVENGER. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorpD, I include the following article 
by Philip W. Porter, from the Cleveland 
Plain Dealer of July 2, 1951: 


PORTER ON CONTROLS 
(By Philip W. Porter) 


CONGRESS ACTS WISELY IN NOT HEEDING PLEA OF 
TRUMAN FOR MORE DRASTIC CURBS 


Congress has been providing some fasci- 
nating reading the last week, as it thumbed 
its nose at Mr. Truman’s scary plea for new 
and more drastic retail controls, and instead 
watered down the nonsensical, unworkable 
ones we've had since January. 

It has shown good collective judgment in 
not buying this package, the principal re- 
sult of which has been to stack the over- 
loaded Federal payrolls with thousands more 
job holders, who are knocking themselves 
out creating and explaining red tape, but 
doing little else useful. 

Mr. Truman, fearful of last fall’s congres- 
sional election (which eventually he lost 
anyway) didn’t do a blooming thing for 
months about putting the controls into ef- 
fect, except to threaten to use them, which 
encouraged everyone to buy and manufac- 
ture like mad, which naturally increased 
prices. Then when he announced the freeze 
almost everything had reached its high. 
Since then, following the usual pattern of 
socializers whose controls don't work, he has 
demanded more controls, (Why not? The 
job picking is awfully good.) But he isn’t 
getting them. 

IT’S TIME FOR THOUGHT 


With Independence Day coming up this 
week, it is an appropriate moment to ponder 
how the ordinary citizen's independence has 
been further curtailed by this silly control 
stuff. It’s time to get the subject down to 
simple fundamentals, which everyone can 
understand. 

First, there are two types of authority 
which the Government can and should exer- 
cise. One, to allocate scarce material needed 
for military hardware; it gives the defense 
program necessary priority. The other, to 
control and restrict credit and currency 
through the Federal Reserve Board’s power 
to bear down on banks. This prevents in- 
fiation at the source, which is the only way 
it can be prevented or slowed down. Both 
these are working. 

But in the confused public mind, controls 
have come to mean power over retail prices. 
This, even if it were possible to obtain by 
perfect administration and the suspension 
of the cussedness of human nature, never 
stops inflation. It simply conceals it for a 
while, louses up production, and deludes the 
consumer. It hasn't, doesn't, and can't 
work. 

HOUSEWIVES AREN’T DUMB 


It irritates me to read and hear Govern- 
ment propaganda that Congressmen voting 
against extension of controls are voting 
against the housewife. This assumes that 
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the housewife is so dumb that she doesn’t 
know how to select, to hunt bargains. (She 
isn’t; she’s shown that she knows when to 
stop buying.) In fact, the whole program of 
retail controls assumes that everyone hasn't 
the right to ask a price or pay a price, with- 
out the Government nosing into the act. 

We've read so much of this type of baloney 
for the last 20 years, during the fizzling Brit- 
ish Socialist effort to control everything, 
and the fiutterings of our bureaucrats to 
emulate them, that a lot of folks actually 
think it isn’t possible to run business with- 
out the Government setting the rules. Be- 
cause the general run of prices has gone up 
under the impact of wartime expansion of 
currency and credit, we have forgotten what 
is normal. 

There never was a time when all lines of 
business and all types of labor could expect 
to make the same wages and profits simul- 
taneously. In the very nature of commerce, 
some do well, some break even, and some go 
broke. Businesses prosper because they 
make products that consumers want and 
are willing to pay for. Those which go busted 
fail to keep pace with changing public tastes. 
The public decides what it wants. 


LET EN EAT PORK 


It is the sheerest nonsense to contend that 
because sellers keep boosting prices, buyers 
must keep on paying. If the price is too 
high, is anyone twisting your arm and forc- 
ing you to buy? If beef is too high you can 
buy pork, cheese, or eggs reasonably. After a 
while the increased demand for them will 
probably cause them to go up, so when that 
happens, go back to beef, which will then 
be down. That’s the way a free market 
regulates itself. Of course, the general level 
of food is much higher than it was in 1939, 
because wages have gone up and our tastes 
have gone higher on the hog. 

We've pushed prices up ourselves by too 
many buying scares, too much hoarding, try- 
ing to outsmart the other guy. Button up 
your pocketbooks for a while longer and see 
what happens. They've been buttoned the 
last few months and prices have started 
down in many lines. We are seeing some 
price wars, some “fire sales,” some bank- 
ruptcies among people who made a bum 
guess. And most of the prices today are 
well below the so-called ceilings, which 
make all the job holders superbly unneces- 


sary. 


Tribute to the Late Representative 
William Lemke, of North Dakota 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FRED G. AANDAHL 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 5, 1951 


Mr. AANDAHL. Mr. Speaker, a little 
more than a year ago, we, in North Da- 
kota, were deeply shocked by the sudden 
and unexpected death of our long-time 
Congressman, William Lemke. For a 
good many years, he and I belonged to 
different political factions in our State, 
but in 1944, became associated in a proc- 
ess of reorganization. Many of our con- 
cepts were somewhat different, but out 
of our association grew a warm friend- 
ship and a mutual desire to accomplish 
some basic purposes. 

While visiting with one of my very 
close friends several years ago, he made 
the statement that he admired Con- 


gressman Lemke and always supported 
him because he felt that the Congress- 
man honestly believed everything that 
he said and did. 

Congressman Lemke’s life can be de- 
scribed as one in which there was deep 
sincerity of purpose and an insatiable 
desire to be helpful to the rank and file 
of the people, with indefatigable energy 
to do the things that he had in mind. 

Congressman Lemke’s death was a 
great loss to the people of North Dakota 
and the people of the entire Nation. We 
shall long remember his extended ex- 
periences and his broad contributions in 
the field of government. He always had 
the energy, the enthusiasm, and the abil- 
ity to do well the tasks that he under- 
took. His memory will live long, and 
the result of his work has become a per- 
manent factor in our political and eco- 
nomic life. 


Independence or Slavery 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE B. SCHWABE 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 5, 1951 


Mr. SCHWABE. Mr. Speaker, the 
subject of the editorial appearing in the 
July 5, 1951, issue of National Tribune— 
The Stars and Stripes—is Independence 
or Slavery. I sincerely wish that many 
of the statements contained in this won- 
derfully written editorial could be under- 
scored, not only in the article itself, but 
also in the lives and actions of our peo- 
ple. The citizens of this country need to 
have their attention called to these most 
vital reverberations of Americanism. 

Without further comment, for the ex- 
cellent editorial speaks for itself, I am 
pleased to copy in full the editorial: 

INDEPENDENCE OR SLAVERY 


One hundred and seventy-five years ago 
on July 4 the Continental Congress de- 
clared the United States of America to be a 
free and independent nation. A couple of 
days previously representatives of most of 
the then Thirteen Colonies affixed their sig- 
natures to a brief declaration of policy that 
has been defined as constituting the greatest 
event in American history. By that action 
a new republic came into being, and dur- 
ing the century and three-quarters that has 
followed this country has succeeded to lead- 
ership among all states on the face of this 
earth. 

It is stated by historians that not a single 
one of the 56 signers of the Declaration of 
Independence faltered after the issues had 
been debated and that no hand trembled 
as they signed their names to a document 
which meant years of continued war with its 
attendant sacrifices. It was a revolution of 
American making and those who led it 
pledged to one another their lives, their for- 
tunes, and their sacred honor while calling 
for the protection of Divine Providence. It 
took some 11 years to perfect the Constitu- 
tion that was written as a guide to the peo- 
ple of this then infant Nation, and even that 
instrument has been many times amended, 
but the yoke of foreign domination was dis- 
carded and the rights of a free citizen to 
life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness 
have since been maintained. 
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As our citizens mark this anniversary of 
the Declaration of Independence, some of our 
leaders, and especially those who have been 
chosen to command the great organizations 
of American war veterans, have found it de- 
sirable to call upon the people for a rededi- 
cation to purely American principles. For 
the very reason that freedom was to be 
found on these shores and because an aston- 
ishing and almost indefinable progress at- 
tended the cause of independence, the past 
175 years have wrought many changes, and 
we are faced with the dire necessity of again 
preserving the fundamental rights that were 
carved out for us by early patriots. New and 
strange reasoning, prompted by adulterated 
thinking, call for a revival of pure patriotism. 
The ideals upon which the Nation was 
founded have become diluted with what some 
choose to term liberalism, and the country 
is under attack from alien ideologies spon- 
sored by enemies of our way of life and 
backed by foreign force. 

During the nearly two centuries since 
freedom was won, America has been sorely 
threatened from without on five separate 
occasions. In 1812, we met an onslaught 
with the fearlessness of our forefathers and 
defeated the enemy through sheer courage. 
In 1898, one of the strongest of the then 
world powers was defeated with ease by a 
citizen army and navy that would permit no 
threat to our land. In resisting aggression, 
they whipped the Spaniards so soundly that 
in all of these 50 years he never again started 
a war, and those volunteers made of this 
country a world power. Again, in 1917, 
Americans from the farms, the factories and 
from all walks of life fought more than 4,- 
000,000 strong against an alien power and 
brought him to his knees. Politicians and 
diplomats then determined the ultimate 
outcome, prevented the final winning of the 
conflict and laid the groundwork for World 
War II. Despite the philosophy of political 
control of the Armed Forces and regardless 
of a further dilution of Americanism in deal- 
ing with sovereign powers, there was still no 
demonstration of fear when 15,000,000 of our 
youth fought and won World War II, but 
again the terms of settlement, still being 
considered, have been approached so ab- 
jectly that men are dying on the battlefields 
of Korea and there is being bred a third 
world cataclysm. As this comment is writ- 
ten, efforts are being made to effect a cease- 
fire in the Korean war. The diluted patriot- 
ism of politicians is seeking to bring about 
a settlement of differences between two 
theories of living that bodes ill for Ameri- 
ca and threatens to bring about the first 
defeat of American arms in the 175 years of 
our independence. 

Nobody more than the war veterans of 
the United States wishes to see an honor- 
able end of the present war. It has cost 
4,720,000 casualties in a single year, civilian 
and military. As many of them as 100,000 
are American killed, injured, or missing. 
This country is treating with enemies who 
know no law as it is reckoned by sound 
standards. The Communists with whom we 
would deal care nothing about losses among 
the pawns they use as fighting men, and the 
weapons they utilize are fraud, deceit, sabo- 
tage, and murder. Instead of our fighting 
the war to win it, those in authority yield by 
appeasement. In lieu of fighting back to a 
victorious conclusion, they temporize for 
purposes of a possible unsound and tempo- 
rary respite, and, by permitting the enemy 
breathing spells for new build-ups, they risk 
the grave danger of losing all of the liberties 
we have possessed as a Nation since the 
Revolution. The tactics being followed are 
not those of red-blooded patriots; they are 
not being dictated by our United States. 

Lest we be misunderstood, we repeat that 
nothing would be more gratifying to the 
veterans of America than an honorable end 
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to the present hostilities. We have friends 
and relatives in Korea whom we wish to see 
come back to their homes sound and un- 
harmed, but we would not see that happen 
if it means an assurance of continued war- 
fare there or elsewhere. Too much blood has 
been spilled for that to happen. We believe 
that so many issues are involved an armis- 
tice with the Reds can lead only to further 
conciliation and that only by a victorious 
conclusion of the Korean fighting can an 
uneasy peace obtain. We are in accord with 
the original plans of the United Nations, and 
we feel that such an organization is the best 
hope for a final world peace, but so long as 
other major powers participate in minor pro- 
portion to resisting aggression, we feel that 
this country must speak the controlling voice 
in making its own decisions. We are up to 
ovr ears in a war that is aimed principally 
at destroying our independence. We would 
cooperate with others for the good of all but 
in the act of self-preservation we require no 
dictation from friendly governments in run- 
ning our own business. We cannot sur- 
render our sovereignty and permit others to 
tell us how to do our knitting and still retain 
the independence won for us so many years 
ago, and thinned-out Americanism must 
eventually mean weakness and servitude. If 
a cease-fire there be, it must be under stern 
supervision and there must be no postpone- 
ment of a settlement with it of the major 
issues that are leading our Nation down the 
road to certain destruction. 

On this observance of the birth of America 
there is a need for revival of old-fashioned 
two-fisted patriotism. Domestic issues as 
well as those with international implica- 
tions are vitally in need of settlement. Our 
people as a whole are entirely too apathetic, 
too disinterested in their own futures ex- 
cepting as selfish desires dictate day-to-day 
activities. We are too disinterested in what 
others are doing to us. A common enemy— 
laziness—is penetrating our lines all too 
deeply. From our highest officials on down 
to the least of us we have need to show less 
interest in private affairs and more in those 
of public consequence. Those so-called lib- 
erals in our midst to whom we have dele- 
gated our powers and our future welfare, 
and who concern themselves so falsely with 
civil liberties and academic freedoms, are 
violating the fundamentals of this Republic 
by dividing its authority with the world and 
they are mistakenly bringing us to a point 
of destitution that, unless we wake up to 
the realities, will never permit us to fight 
back. 

As much as anybody we are individually 
to blame for this state of affairs. This 
writer sometimes thinks that the panty- 
waists who legislated the firecracker and the 
skyrocket out of existence helped to tear 
down the spirit that made this country 
great. It is that sort of thing that tolerates 
communism instead of outlawing the evil. 
Waving of flags, big parades, Fourth of July 
orations unadulterated by internationalism, 
and the return of burnt fingers would be an 
excellent cathartic for Americans today. A 
few minor injuries would be better for the 
country than death in foxholes and ampu- 
tations of frosted feet which are no longer 
termed official casualties. A revival of pa- 
triotic fervor; the pledge of allegiance to one 
flag, Old Glory; more love of that flag and 
the teaching constantly of its place in Amer- 
ican history; a fight against alien influences 
from childhood on up to maturity; a real 
knowledge of appeasement with all of its 
evils—these are the things that must be 
better understood by our younger generation 
if this country of ours is going to survive as 
an independent Nation and if our children’s 
children are to know what liberty and free- 
dom meant to those who declared our inde- 
pendence 175 years ago. Unless we try to 


resurrect that spirit, unless we forget that 
July Fourth is just a day off for the old man 
to do the yard work or for mother to stage 
a picnic for the kids, unless we submit to 
new trials and strengthen our belief in 
America for Americans, there will be no in- 
dependence much longer, and death at the 
hands of an enemy or slavery at his will is 
bound to become our inheritance. 


Clear Lake, Iowa's Summer Capital, In- 
vites Nation to Its One Hundredth 
Birthday 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. H. R. GROSS 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 5, 1951 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, Clear 
Lake, Iowa’s summer capital, celebrates 
its one hundredth birthday on July 14, 
1951. Long known throughout the Mid- 
west as a popular vacation spot, Clear 
Lake is one of Iowa’s fastest-growing 
communities, showing a gain in popula- 
tion of more than 30 percent from 1940 
to 1950. i 

On July 14, 1851, James Hewitt and 
James Dickerson reached Clear Lake 
and, because of abundant hunting and 
the beautiful scenery, decided to take up 
permanent residence. The early set- 
tlers were plagued by the same hard- 
ships that confronted all pioneers, but 
undaunted, they founded a city. 

In the late 1800’s Clear Lake was na- 
tionally famous as the locale of camp 
meetings, Chautauqua assemblies, and 
musicales. 

The North Iowa Band Festival, famous 
throughout northern Iowa and southern 
Minnesota, and now held at nearby 
Mason City, was first held in Clear Lake 
in 1932. 

In 1939 Clear Lake held the first of its 
annual governor’s days—a celebration 
honoring the Governor of the State of 
Iowa and all elective State officials, thus 
2 the title of Iowa's summer cap- 

tal. 

Today Clear Lake is a progressive com- 
munity of 5,000. Steeped in the tradi- 
tions of American liberties, it offers 
vivid proof of the effectiveness of free 
enterprise and the dignity of the indi- 
vidual. 

Proudly, Clear Lake invites all Amer- 
ica to join with it in celebrating its one 
hundredth birthday. 

Of particular interest to Members of 
Congress is the fact that Clear Lake’s 
centennial celebration will include dedi- 
cation of a time capsule to be opened in 
100 years, on Clear Lake’s two-hun- 
dredth birthday anniversary, July 14, 
2051. A CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of today 
is to be made a part of the time capsule. 

It goes without saying that in the year 
2051 the people of Clear Lake and all 
of Iowa will be outstanding among the 
citizens of this Nation as they are today. 


APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


Is the Charter of the United Nations the 
Supreme Law of This Land? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
P 


HON. USHER L. BURDICK 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 5, 1951 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, it takes 
a startling court opinion to wake up the 
people of the United States, as our past 
history has shown. When Chief Justice 
Tanney wrote the opinion in the Dred 
Scott case, he wrote more than an opin- 
ion—he wrote the opening chapter of 
the War Between the States. 

In the case of Sei Fujii against the 
State of California, Justice Wilson of 
the District Court of Appeals of the 
United States for the State of California 
wrote more than an opinion on whether 
an alien could own property in Cali- 
fornia, he lit the lamp that makes plainly 
visible to us that this great Republic 
has actually become a subservient crea- 
ture to the laws of the United Nations. 
In this case, the laws of the State of 
California were set aside and annulled 
by the supreme law of the land, which 
was merely one of the provisions in the 
Charter of the United Nations. 

When this charter of the United Na- 
tions was being debated by the Senate, 
I took occasion, as a Member of the 
House of Representatives, to point out 
the danger to the Republic in the ap- 
proval of this Charter. While the House 
had no voice whatever in the approval 
of the Charter, I nevertheless used what 
influence I had to prevent its adoption. 
At the close of the debate it was ap- 
proved 89 to 2, and the result of that vote 
was the greatest death blow ever struck 
at this Republic. Twenty-three elected 
Representatives of the great State of 
California had no voice in the approval 
of this monstrous document. The re- 
sult is that a law of the State of Cali- 
fornia was set aside by a law of the 
United Nations, in which the Represen- 
tatives of California had no voice. Re- 
gardless of whether the law of Califor- 
nia relating to ownership of property 
by aliens who could not become citi- 
zens was a good law or a bad law, the 
principle that there is a higher law issu- 
ing from a treaty—a higher law than 
Congress can enact—the supreme law of 
the land, that can be handed down by 
an organization such as the United Na- 
tions that was created by treaty, is a 
dangerous one and strikes at the roots 
of every right we possess as an inde- 
pendent people. 

Here is what the learned judge of the 
circuit court said about the matter: 

1. Quoting from the Universal Declaration 
of Human Rights adopted by the United 
Nations, December 10, 1948, “All human be- 
ings are born free and equal in dignity and 
rights. They * * * should act toward 
one another in a spirit of brotherhood (art. 
1). Everyone is entitled to all the rights 
and freedoms set forth in this declaration, 
without distinction of any kind, such as 
race, color, sex, language, religion, political 
or other opinion, national or social origin, 
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property, birth or other status (art. 2). 

* Everyone has the right to own 
property alone as well as in association with 
others (art. 17). 

2. A perusal of the Charter renders it mani- 
fest that restrictions contained in the alien 
land law are in direct conflict with the plain 
terms of the Charter above quoted and with 


the purposes announced therein by its fram-. 


ers It is incompatible with article 17 of the 
Devlaration of Human Rights which pro- 
claims the right of everyone to own property. 
We have shown that the expansion by the 
Congress of the classes of nationals eligible 
to citizenship has correspondingly shrunk 
the group ineligible under the provisions of 
the alien land law to own or lease land in 
California until the latter now consists in 
reality of a very small number of Japanese. 
The other Asiatics who still remain on the 
proscribed list are so few that they need not 
be considered. 

8. Clearly such a discrimination against 
a people of one race is contrary both to the 
letter and to the spirit of the Charter which, 
as a treaty, is paramount to every law of every 
State in conflict with it. The alien land law 
must therefore yield to the treaty as the su- 
perior authority. The restrictions of the 
statute bated on eligibility to citizenship, but 
which ultimately and actually are referable 
to race or color, must be and are therefore 
declared untenable and unenforceable. 


The syllabus of the case reads: 

Charter of the United Nations, upon rati- 
fication by Senate, became supreme law of 
the land, within constitutional provision re- 
lating to treaties, and every State is required 
to accept and act upon the Charter ac- 
cording to its plain language and its unmis- 
takable purpose and intent. (United Na- 
tions Charter (59 Stat. 1035 et seq.); United 
States Constitution (arts. 6, 8, 2.)) 


Article VI of the Constitution of the 
United States reads: 

This Constitution, and the laws of the 
United States which shall be made in pur- 
suance thereof; and all treaties made, or 
which shall be made, under the authority of 
the United States, shall be the supreme law 
of the land; and the judges in every State 
shall be bound thereby, anything in the 
Constitution or laws of any State to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. 


This provision of the Constitution 
never contemplated that in approving 
a treaty and recognizing it as the su- 
preme law of the land, that any such 
treaty would go beyond the affairs be- 
tween nations. It was never contem- 
plated than any such treaty could reach 
down and control the affairs of States 
within the United States. That was 
never the intention of the framers of 
the Constitution as the debates in the 
constutional convention clearly show. 
But here in this treaty its pronounce- 
ment became the supreme law of the 
land not only as to transactions between 
nations, but transactions in reference to 
State rights. 

It is my opinion, first, that the treaty- 
making power should be lodged in the 
whole Congress and not in the Senate 
alone—I have introduced an amendment 
for that purpose. 

Second, that the approval of this 
United Nations Charter by the Senate 
was unconstitutional because it goes 
beyond a treaty among nations and seeks 
to legislate for local affairs in the various 
States of the United States. 

Third, that if this doctrine in the 
present case is adhered to and the ap- 


proval of the Charter by the Senate is 
not questioned on constitutional grounds, 
then anything can be done in the vari- 
ous States and in the United States by 
the United Nations. 

All the States’ rights we have ever 
known, North, South, East, or West, can 
be set aside and annulled by merely hav- 
ing the United Nations pass what they 
call a convention, and, when approved 
by the Senate, such a law becomes the 
supreme law of the land. 

A premeditated study has been made 
by the framers of the United Nations 
and their friends to gradually replace 
this Government with a supergovern- 
ment. This is not accidental. It is pre- 
meditated, and I have many appeals in 
my office from people of good standing, 
who request that we become a part of 
a world organization. This conspiracy 
is general. The President of France, in 
speaking to the Congress, announced the 
same doctrine—that France would be 
willing to give up some of its sovereign 
powers to become a member of a world 
government, 

The most charitable thing which can 
be said of anyone who approved this 
Charter is that he was entirely ignorant 
of what its provisions meant. Would any 
southern Senator vote for such a Charter 
if he had been aware that every State 
right known to the Southern States was 
to be set aside and annulled by the Char- 
ter he voted for? 

Would any northern Senator have 
voted for that Charter if he had known 
that it went beyond relations between 
nations, and reached down into local af- 
fairs of this Nation and every last State 
in the Nation? 

There are, in my judgment, just three 
things to do: 

First. Test the constitutionality of the 
approval of this Charter. 

Second. Amend the Constitution to 
provide that hereinafter all treaties shall 
be approved by a two-thirds vote of the 
entire Congress. 

Third. Pass an act by Congress that 
no treaty hereafter made shall contain 
provisions designed to regulate the right 
of States to local self-government or 
which contain any provision which di- 
rectly or indirectly seeks to set aside any 
portion of the Constitution of the United 
States, the laws of the United States, or 
the constitutions and laws of the various 
States. 


What Does Americanism Mean to You? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GEORGE B. SCHWABE 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 5, 1951 


Mr. SCHWABE. Mr. Speaker, yester- 
day we commemorated the one hundred 
and seventy-fifth anniversary of the 
signing of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence. That Declaration was signed, we 
are told, by brave men with steady hands 
and stout hearts. It was signed by men 
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who had a clear and certain definition 
of what came to be known as American- 
ism— that which was to distinguish our 
Government, our institutions, our tradi- 
tions, and our hopes and aspirations, as 
a Nation, from those of every other 
country under the sun. They wrote an 
immortal document, and between the 
lines and words of that enduring Decla- 
ration, we can spell out and define Amer- 
icanism, as the peoples of no other land 
can understand and appreciate it. 

What does Americanism mean to you 
and me? What did it mean to the sign- 
ers of the Declaration of Independence? 
What must it mean to more than 150,- 
000,000 people in the United States, if 
this Government is to endure? 

The following definition of American- 
ism, adopted at the joint conference of 
the commanders in chief of the five big 
veteran organizations in Washington 
on February 18, 1927, admirably defines 
Americanism as it was understood and 
interpreted by the signers of the Decla- 
ration of Independence, and as Amer- 
icanism should be understood, appreci- 
ated, and lived by Americans today: 

Americanism is an unfailing love of coun- 
try; loyalty to its institutions and ideals; 
eagerness to defend it against all enemies; 
undivided allegiance to the flag; and a desire 
to secure the blessings of liberty to ourselves 
and posterity. 


A Friend to Westchester 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. RALPH A. GAMBLE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 18, 1951 


Mr. GAMBLE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave previously granted by the House, I 
present for insertion in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, an editorial which ap- 
peared in the Daily Times published at 
Mamaroneck, N. Y., entitled “A Friend 
to Westchester”—Edward P. Prezzano, 
who is retiring from active service with 
the Consolidated Edison Co. 

Mr. Prezzano has indeed been a friend 
to his community: 


A FRIEND TO WESTCHESTER 


On the books of the Consolidated Edison 
Co. it may be officially recorded that the em- 
ployment of Edward P. Prezzano of Mount 
Vernon ends at midnight. But the thousands 
throughout Westchester who have known 
this man through almost the half-century 
he has been engaged in public utility work 
are fully aware that he is not of a retiring 
disposition. In fact, Mr. Prezzano has al- 
ready assumed new responsibilities which 
will keep him in circulation, we trust, for 
many more years. 

Working his way up the ladder since 1902, 
Mr. Prezzano has been since 1936 the presi- 
dent of the Westchester Lighting and 
Yonkers Electric Companies serving this 
county and its consumers of gas and elec- 
tricity. He continued this direction under 
the recent merger of the two companies with 
the Parent Consolidated Edison Co. as man- 
ager of the Westchester division. 

There is not enough space in this column 
to describe the positions held and the tasks 
performed by this utility head who early 
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understood that the success of his work de- 
pended upon prompt, considerate, efficient 
public service and friendly, intelligent, com- 
mon-sense public relations. At equal length 
would be any description of the extra-cur- 
ricular activities of the man, his chairman- 
ship of campaigns for charitable, hospital, 
educational, and patriotic movements. 

Let it suffice to express the wish that in his 
new work Mr. Prezzano may find even more 
time in which to serve the county and the 
communities he has already aided so im- 
measureably in planned growth. For he is 
one to whom the best interests of West- 
chester will, we are confident, always remain 
supreme, 


Senate Committee Whitewashes Manipu- 
lation Costing Iowa Company Air 
Force Contract and Taxpayers Nearly 
$100,000 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. H. R. GROSS 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 5, 1951 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I am in- 
serting in the Recor» correspondence in 
connection with the case whereby the 
General Filter Co., of Ames, Iowa, was 
euchred out of a $348,591.75 contract to 
manufacture water purifiers for the Air 
Force, at a loss of as much as $95,287.41 
to the taxpayers. 

The Senate Select Committee on Small 
Business smoked out the sordid facts in 
this deal in 2 days of hearings, May 23 
and 24, but then whitewashed the guilty 
in its report, issued June 21. 

I urge the Members to read the hear- 
ings and the report, and then join with 
me in demanding that responsible offi- 
cials be prosecuted and the taxpayers’ 
losses be recovered. 

Iam now referring this case to Chair- 
man HÉBERT, of the House Armed Sery- 
ices Subcommittee on Procurement, in 
the hope that he and his colleagues will 
finish the job started but then left high 
and dry, whitewashed, by the Senate 
committee. 

My correspondence with Chairman 
SPARKMAN, of the Senate committee 
follows: 


May 26, 1951. 
Hon. JOHN J. SPARKMAN, 

Senate Select Committee on Small 
Business, United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR SPARKMAN: I have just 
studied the official transcript of the May 23 
and 24 hearings held by your committee in 
the case whereby the General Filter Co. of 
Ames, Iowa, was euchred out of a $348,- 
591.75 contract to manufacture water puri- 
fiers for the Air Force, at a loss of as much as 
$95,287.41 to the taxpayers. 

On February 8, I called for a congressional 
investigation of this case, urging that the 
sordid facts be smoked out by the House 
Select Committee on Small Business or your 
committee. I was shocked then, and am 
now stunned by the testimony before your 
committee. 

In my opinion, the least that can be done 
is for your committee to immediately insist 
upon: 

1. The firing of Albert W. King, so-called 
industrial specialist, Midcentral Air Force 


Procurement District, Chicago, and John 
U. McGuire, so-called contractual specialist, 
Wright-Patterson Air Force Base, Dayton, 
Ohio; and 

2. Acourt martial of Lt. Gen. Benjamin W. 
Chidlaw, head of the Air Matériel Command 
at the Dayton Base, for permitting such 
manipulations to take place under his com- 
mand. 

It was King who inspected the General 
Filter Co. plant; who, by his own admission, 
told president J. P. Lawlor that the plant 
was qualified to produce the purifiers; but 
who then, in a complete reversal, wrote a 
report claiming the Ames plant was not 
qualified. 

It was McGuire who threw out all bids for 
the purifiers, including the bid of the Gen- 
eral Filter Co., which was lowest by approxi- 
mately $60,000, and then by negotiation, not 
competitive bidding, awarded a contract to 
the original second-lowest bidder, the Re- 
finite Corp., Omaha, at a much higher figure 
than that company’s first bid. 

Before completion, the negotiated contract 
with the Refinite Corp. could total $443,879.16 
That's $34,036.66 more than Refinite's first 
bid of $409,842.50 and $95,287.41 more than 
the General Filter Co.'s bid, an inexcusable 
bilking of the taxpayers. 

Your committee might well further probe 
the so-called procurement committee which 
took note of the peculiarities of McGuire's 
manipulation but approved it nevertheless. 
What is the reason for the existence of this 
procurement committee, and all such others, 
if deals like this are to be rubber-stamped? 
Do these procurement committees protect 
the taxpayers or don't they? The one which 
whitewashed McGuire most assuredly did 
not. 

A court martial of General Chidlaw is 
merited by the testimony of Brig. Gen. 
Horace A. Shepard, Director of Air Force 
Procurement and Production Engineering. 
If General Chidlaw was not to blame, a 
court martial would provide him with an 
opportunity to clear himself and fasten the 
blame on all under him who may have played 
a part in this reprehensible deal. 

You will recall that General Shepard as- 
serted, on page 185 of the transcript of May 
24: 

“We have reached the conclusion upon re- 
view by properly authorized personnel at 
higher echelons in our procurement organi- 
zation that an error in judgment has oc- 
curred, in that the General Filter Co., as of 
the present tirae, appears capable of under- 
taking a procurement of the character which 
wis denied them. 

“We therefore feel that we have learned 
from this particular procurement the lesson 
that we must be even more careful than we 
have tried to be heretofore in the selection 
and training of our personnel in order that 
they will be better qualified and better able 
to render what we consider correct judgment 
in each individual case.” 

The personnel referred to is under the 
command of General Chidlaw; he is respon- 
sible for procurement and everything else 
that goes on at the Dayton base. 

The report of Brig. Gen. Robert E. L. 
Eaton, Air Force Director of Legislation and 
Liaison, stands as an indictment of the entire 
procurement policy of General Chidlaw's 
command. À 

According to General Eaton, during the 
month of March 1951 almost 99 percent of 
all contracts were let on a negotiated instead 
of a competitive bid basis, leaving small 
business out in the cold. One company 
received 53 of the total of 71 contracts 
negotiated during March by the Ground 
Equipment Unit of General Chidlaw's com- 
mand. Only one competitive contract was 
let during the month, comprising 1.3 percent 
of all the contracts and amounting to the 
munificent sum of $1,561.92. (Total con- 
tracts awarded in March about $50,000,000.) 
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It would be shameful enough if this dis- 
crimination against small business were con- 
fined to the Air Matériel Command at Day- 
ton, but such is not the case. At last re- 
ports, 98 percent of all defense contracts 
were being dished out through negotiation 
instead of competition. Small business can- 
not survive under such intolerable condi- 
tions. 

The General Filter Co. and Mr. Lawlor 
have been done a grave injustice. For the 
Air Force or any officer or civilian employee 
thereof to now attempt, as has been done, 
to offer Mr. Lawlor an opportunity to manu- 
facture equipment smacks of a bribe, or at 
the least, an effort to purchase with public 
money a coat of whitewash for their mis- 
deeds. 

By the admission of the Government wit- 
nesses called before your committee, this 
deal reeks with incompetency, moral dis- 
honesty, and perhaps worse. 

The duty here is plain. The Senate com- 
mittee must courageously hold to account 
and punish to the full extent of the law 
those responsible for this injustice to Mr. 
Lawlor and maladministration of Govern- 
ment funds. 

I trust you will favor me with an early 
reply as to the action your committee pro- 
poses to take. 

Sincerely yours, 
5 H. R. Gross. 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 
SELECT COMMITTEE ON SMALL BUSINESS, 


May 28, 1951. 
Hon. H. R. GROSS, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN Gross: Thanks for your 
letter of May 26 dealing with the hearings 
before our committee in the case of the Gen- 
eral Filter Co., of Ames, Iowa. I assure you 
that I have been shocked, as you have, by 
the manner in which this case was handled 
from the beginning. i 

In our hearings we are covering a great 
many cases relating to procurement. Natu- 
rally, we shall not reach a decision as to what 
our report will be or just how we should 
handle any one case until we have concluded 
the hearings. 

Senator GILLETTE has been greately inter- 
ested in the General Filter case. As you 
know, he is on our committee and has been 
helping in some of these hearings. I assure 
you I will consult with him fully regarding 
the General Filter case, and I shall be glad 
to discuss it further with you when we get 
nearer to the point of writing a report. 

With best wishes and kindest personal re- 
gards, I am, 

Sincerely, 
JOHN SPARKMAN, 
JuLY 3, 1951. 
Hon. JOHN J. SPARKMAN, 

Chairman, Senate Select Committee on 

Small Business, 

United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR SPARKMAN: This is further 
reference to the case of the General Filter 
Co., of Ames, Iowa, the subject of your com- 
mittee h arings of May 23 and 24, my letter 
of May 26, and your reply of May 28. 

You will recall that this is the case where- 
by as much as $95,287.41 of the taxpayers’ 
money will go down the drain because the 
low bid of the General Filter Co. to manu- 
facture water purifiers for the Air Force was 
circumscribed and the contract awarded to 
another company. 

In your letter you said you would be glad 
to discuss this matter further with me when 
the committee got nearer to the point of 
writing a report. But there has been no fur- 
ther discussion with me although the report 
has been written and published. 
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The committee investigations and hearings 
brought into public focus all the sordid ma- 
nipulations in this deal, and named names. 
For that the committee is to be commended. 

But, in my opinion, the real value of any 
investigation is the follow through—the 
righting of wrongs that have been com- 
mitted; the prosecution of the guilty; and 
the prevention of similar misdeeds in the 
future. In this, your committee has failed 
miserably, judging from the official report. 

With a bow, and inviting applause, the 
committee report asserts in the first para- 
graph: 

“A summary of the facts in (the General 
Filter Co.) case is being set out in this re- 
port as it is believed this case is representa- 
tive of what can be accomplished by attack- 
ing the problem of small business at the 
purchasing level.” 

I searched the report in vain to ascertain 
what was “accomplished,” abandoning hope 
only after finishing the last paragraph which 
states: 

“The committee feels that the inept han- 
dling of this matter particularly by the Air 
Force inspection personnel at Chicago, war- 
rants a demand for strong administrative ac- 
tion and for a continuing close review of the 
activities of that office, as well as much closer 
supervision of the conduct of business in the 
Procurement Division at Wright Field.” 

This is not even a slap on the wrist.. It is 
å whitewash. 

The committee does not recommend any- 
thing; it only “feels.” The committee does 
not demand anything; it says only that the 
case “warrants” a demand—a vague de- 
mand, at that, for undefined “strong admin- 
istrative action” and for an equally unde- 
fined “close review of activities” of the office 
involved. 

Albert W. King, so-called industrial spe- 
cialist, Mid-Central Air Force Procurement 
District, Chicago, and John U. McGuire, so- 
called contractual specialist, Wright-Patter- 
son Air Force Base, Dayton, Ohio, Govern- 
ment Officials who played leading roles in 
the betrayal of the General Filter Co. and 
the taxpayers, presumably are still on the 
public payroll. 

Lt. Gen, Benjamin W. Chidlaw is still head 
of the Air Matériel Command at the Dayton 
base, despite manipulations that went on 
under his command. 

The General Filter Co. will not be awarded 
the contract, although it was by far the low 
bidder. 

And the taxpayers will still be gouged out 
of as much as $95,287.41. 

Therefore, what has been accomplished? 
The answer is nothing except publicity. 

Your committee, had it courageously fol- 
lowed through the investigation, could have 
obtained the dismissal and prosecution of 
King and McGuire, and insisted upon a 
courts martial of General Chidlaw, as I 
urged in my letter of May 26. 

In addition, your committee could have 
initiated and made certain the recovery of 
the taxpayers’ loss of nearly $100,000. 

Instead, the whitewash was applied. 

This practice of investigate and whitewash 
has become all to familiar. The people are 
fed up with it, and so am I. 

The facts in this case are incontrovertible, 
Your committee has here an excellent oppor- 
tunity and responsibility to serve notice 
upon all procurement agencies, officials, and 
employees thereof, that swift and certain 
punishment is the penalty for maladminis- 
tration. 

I insist that you take steps immediately 
to see that those responsible are dismissed 
from Government service, that they be 
prosecuted, and the losses to the taxpayers 
be recovered. 

Sincerely yours, 
H. R. Gross. 


Target for Termites 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. DANIEL A. REED 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 5, 1951 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speak- 
er, it has been my contention over a long 
period of time that any tax legislation 
which prevents the accumulation of sav- 
ings necessary to provide venture capital 
is not only a danger to, but destructive 
of our economy. 

I have just read an article by Benja- 
min F, Fairless, president of the United 
States Steel Corp., entitled “Target for 
Termites.” He calls attention to one of 
many significant facts that would be 
well for people to consider seriously in 
connection with the future welfare of 
this Nation, and that is that in the 
United States Steel's new plant at Mor- 
risville it will take more than $90,000 to 
provide the tools that each production 
worker will use; and there will be 4,400 
such workers. 

Many times I have taken the floor to 
point out that without the savings by 
the people who invest in new plants 
there can be no expansion of industry, 
and consequently no new jobs to take 
care of the many hundred thousand 
persons coming into the labor market 
every year. 

Under leave to extend, I am inserting 
in the Recor as a part of my remarks 
this extraordinary and practicable pres- 
entation of the problems concerning big 
business and little business: 


In my lifetime, I have weathered three 
wars, a couple of panics, and the late depres- 
sion, yet it seems to me that there is more 
confusion and uncertainty among our people 
today than I have ever witnessed before. We 
do not seem to know our own strength, and 
we are gravely afflicted by doubts. We do 
know that we are trying to solve, overnight, 
dozens of complex economic problems which 
will profoundly affect every business and 
every family in America, We also know that 
when we start tinkering with wages, prices, 
profits, credit, taxes, and our system of pro- 
duction and distribution, a single mistake 
could well be fatal. We are convinced that 
no foreign aggressor is able to destroy us; 
but we are a little afraid that we may destroy 
ourselves. 

Now it seems to me that much of this 
confusion would disappear, and that our 
chances of making a fatal mistake would be 
greatly diminished, if only we could see our- 
selves as the Kremlin must see us—if we 
could stand for a few minutes in Joe Stalin's 
shoes, look at our problems through his eyes, 
and try—deliberately—to plot the downfall 
of America. How could we destroy this capi- 
talistic Samson? How could we manage to 
cut his hair? 

Well, if we were the master minds of Mos- 
cow, I think all of us would agree that the 
real source of America’s strength is her tre- 
mendous productive capacity, and that we 
must somehow cripple it. 

Certainly we would recall that, twice in 
this century, America’s industrial machine 
has proved its ability to outproduce—single- 
handed—every combination of aggressors. 

Surely, we would realize that the real 
secret of America’s overwhelming productive 
power lies in the fact that all the individual 
parts of that machine—big and small—work 
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together in perfect unison—each doing the 
exact job for which it is best fitted by reason 
of its size and experience. 

So, inevitably, we as Russians would con- 
clude that our first task is to disrupt that 
machine—break it apart—and destroy it if 
possible. Until that had been done, I do 
not think we would want to start a total war 
with the United States; and if it can be done, 
we won't need to fight a war at all. 

The question is: How do we do it? 

We might, perhaps, try one great, all-out, 
sneak attack—a gigantic Pearl Harbor; but 
I don't think we'd want to risk it. Amer- 
ican industry isn’t a fleet of ships, conven- 
iently bottled up in one harbor. It is every- 
where—scattered throughout the 48 States. 
To destroy it completely—or even to crip- 
ple it effectively—would probably require 
more planes and more bombs than exist in 
the entire world today. We could do some 
damage, to be sure, but would it help? You 
can do a lot of damage to a hornet’s nest 
by poking a hole in it with your finger. 
That is—you can if you want to. Person- 
ally, I don’t. And I don’t think Joe Stalin 
does either. 

No, when we study the situation care- 
fully from the Kremlin’s point of view, we 
are bound to agree, I think, that there is 
only one weapon which we could hope to 
use effectively for the destruction of Amer- 
ica’s industrial machine. 

That weapon is our Red army of trained 
termites. It numbers from 50,000 to 100,000 
troops; and it doesn’t have to be landed 
on America’s shores. It is already there. It 
has infiltrated into virtually every branch 
of the American economy. It is an invis- 
ible army, because—outwardly—its members 
look exactly like anyone else. Not all of 
them wear long hair, and some of them even 
wash their necks. 

Although they are trained in sabotage, 
their principal weapon is a lie, or—still more 
dangerous—a half-truth. The battleground 
over which they fight is the human mind, 
and their conquest of a single red-blooded 
American brain cell may be more significant, 
in the last analysis, than a shift of 10 miles 
on the battlefront in Korea. In short, they 
do not crudely plan the murder of 4 foe; 
they merely plot to instigate his self-de- 
struction. 

And there you have our army of termites. 
What instructions would we give them if we 
were Stalin? What would be our order of 
the day? 

Of course, certain techniques are elemen- 
tary. The termites will naturally seek to fill 
the labor press with savage attacks upon 
management. That will create unrest and 
help them to foment a succession of strikes 
which will paralyze—briefly, perhaps, but re- 
peatedly—America’s communications, trans- 
portation, and production. They will natu- 
rally seek, moreover, to convince the Amer- 
ican people that each economic group is 
greedily striving to gain selfish advantage 
over some other economic group. They will 
try to turn housewives against the farmers; 
farmers against labor; business against the 
Government; and Government against 
business. 

But that, of course, is just routine. The 
primary job of these termites is the destruc- 
tion of the American industrial machine. 
Now how shall they attack it? 

I think the answer is obvious. There is 
just one thing that distinguishes American 
industry from that of other nations—one 
thing that America has which no other na- 
tion possesses in equal degree. That is 
America’s most powerful nonsecret weapon— 
so-called big business. Here, then, is the! 
focal point upon which the termites must 
center their attack. Here is their target for 
tonight—and every night. 

They must not only destroy public confi- 
dence in big business; they must create posi- 
tive public hatred of it. They must proclaim 
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that big business is inefficient and monopo- 
listic, ‘and that it possesses some vast, but 
unexplained, power to work terrible, but un- 
defined, harm upon the “little people.” At 
one moment it is too big and is causing de- 
pression; and at the next it is too small and 
is endangering defense. But never can it be 
just right. 

Most important of all, however, the ter- 
mites must break up the unity and team- 
work of the industrial machine by driving 
a wedge between small and big business. 
They must depict big business as a monster 
which swallows up small business. They 
must convince America that big business 
waxes fat on war contracts while small busi- 
ness starves for lack of work and raw ma- 
terials. No proof is necessary. They need 
only to repeat all of these charges over and 


over again until people begin to take them 


for granted as accepted fac 

But never, never, never must they let any- 
one discover the fact that big business and 
small business are two halfs of the same 
living, breathing, vital body; and that if one 
half is hacked to pieces, the other will surely 
die. 

And there you have in a nutshell, a prac- 
tical plan for the conquest of America. It 
is, I feel sure, the exact strategy which we 
would follow if we were sitting in the Krem- 
lin, and certainly it is the exact strategy 
that Stalin is pursuing. To know that, you 
have only to look back at the stuff which the 
Communist press and its satellite sheets have 
been printing these past 5 or 6 years. The 
party line has been very busy. 

Since the Communists invaded Southern 
Korea last June, of course, the attack upon 
bigness has subsided somewhat. Every 
thinking American now realizes fully that 
even the biggest company and biggest in- 
dustry in this country is not big enough to 
produce all of the things that we shall want 
and need for many years to come. 

Yet I have seen and heard statements re- 
cently that would bring sheer delight to Joe 
Stalin. He couldn’t have written them bet- 
ter himself—nor half so cleverly. They were 
clearly calculated to deceive and mislead; 

and they were composed very skillfully of 
distortions, half-truths, and plain misstate- 
ments of fact. Now, whenever we see state- 
ments like that let us take careful note of 
the authors and ask ourselves what country 
they are serving. They may not be Commu- 
nists themselves, but clearly the termites 
have reached them. 

Now let me make one thing crystal clear; 
for I do not want to be misunderstood. I 
am not suggesting that anyone who disagrees 
with me or who attacks business, or indus- 
try, or anything else is necessarily a Com- 
munist or a dupe of the Communists. If the 
day ever comes when Americans no longer 
feel free to voice their honest criticism of 
anything and anybody, there won’t be much 
left in this country that is worth fighting for. 

But I do most earnestly believe that every 
real American—especially in these times— 
has a deep and compelling obligation to pre- 
sent his facts truthfully and completely. 
Any man who seeks deliberately to twist the 
truth and knowingly to peddle confusion is 
playing the Kremlin’s dirty game, and I say 
that that man is a mouthpiece for Moscow. 

WHAT WOULD STALIN WANT US TO DO? 

Against such men, however, we are not de- 
fenseless. We know what Soviet strategy 
is; we know what the termites are trying to 
do and how they are trying to do it. So, if 
we will keep that knowledge constantly in 
our minds, we should find it easy, not only 
to identify the termites and their mouth- 
pieces, but also to frustrate their plans. If 
we keep asking ourselves what Stalin would 
want us to do, there will be much less chance 
of our doing it. 


Now, as I see it, there are three basic dan- 
gers to guard against as we move back to a 
wartime footing: 

First is the chance that we may overextend 
ourselves, place an unbearable burden upon 
our economy and precipitate a collapse. If 
Russia can tempt us to borrow ourselves into 
bankruptcy, to spend ourselves into poverty, 
or to tax ourselves into stagnation, commu- 
nism will have won this conflict without fir- 
ing a shot, dropping a bomb, or risking a 
ruble. 

Fortunately, I believe that our Govern- 
ment and our people are firmly determined 
that we shall not borrow ourselves into a 
disastrous inflation. Our capacity to spend, 
therefore, will depend upon our capacity to 
tax; and our capacity to tax always depends 
upon our capacity to produce. To spend 
more, we must produce more. It is just as 
simple ag that. t. 

That means we shall need more plants, 
more factories, and more tools and this, 
in turn will require vast new capital outlays. 
At United States Steel’s new plant at Morris- 
ville, for example, it will take more than $90,- 
000 to provide the tools that each production 
worker will use; and there will be 4,400 such 
workers. 

It becomes perfectly clear, therefore, that 
our new tax laws and our new economic con- 
trols must not be so drawn as to prevent the 
formation and flow of the new capital upon 
which our expanded production depends. 
Otherwise, our ability to arm ourselves and 
our allies will be greatly diminished. 

The second danger—as I see it—is the 
possibility of political interference in the 
normal channels of production. 


THE TRUTH ABOUT BIG AND LITTLE BUSINESS 


Today a number of people—both in and 
out of Washington—are sincerely and prop- 
erly concerned about the serious difficulties 
which some small businesses are encounter- 
ing during this transition period in indus- 
try. But I was distressed, recently, to learn 
of a statement that was made at an impor- 
tant congressional hearing. It was said there 
that—during the last war—big business had 
fed richly off of war contracts and that small 
business had only fed on the crumbs from 
the table. I was disturbed because that 
statement isn’t true and because the people 
present should have known it. Yet no one 
challenged or corrected it. 

The true and exact facts, of course, are to 
be found in the Government’s own official 
records. They were gathered by two separate 
agencies, each working entirely independ- 
ently of the other. The Federal Reserve 
Board studied the war experience of 3,000 
companies, and the Department of Com- 
merce studied 2,000. The results in both 
cases were exactly the same. 

It was found that the bulk of the World 
War II contracts had, indeed, gone to the 
100 largest manufacturing companies in the 
country, but that these companies had sub- 
contracted the work so liberally that small 
and medium-sized firms reaped the greatest 
share of the benefits. Specifically, it was 
found that the small and medium-sized 
companies had enjoyed a vastly greater in- 
crease in sales, in profits, and in assets, than 
did the larger corporations. 

I repeat these facts here because it seems 
to me that if, in the guise of helping small 
business, any political agency should ever 
destroy the natural and established channels 
through which orders flow in and out of our 
industrial machine, then, indeed, the ter- 
mites will have scored a magnificent victory 
in their attack upon American production. 

The third, and perhaps the greatest dan- 
ger, I think, lies in the fact that the present 
emergency may last from 15 to 20 years, ac- 
cording to General Bradley, and that during 
this time our Government will have absolute 
power over every phase of American economic 
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life. It can fix wages, control prices, reg- 
ulate credit, and limit, or eliminate, profits. 
By edict, it can seize existing plants, or create 
new enterprises to be financed out of taxes or 
on Federal credit. 

In short, these are the same war powers 
which our Government has assumed and re- 
linquished again in the past, but I think we 
must recognize that for the duration, at 
least, and perhaps for as long as 15 or 20 
years to come, & socialistic state will be an 
accomplished fact in America; although a 
socialized economy will not. Wisely used, 
these tremendous powers could conceivably 
be the salvation of our democracy; but used 
unwisely, arbitrarily or maliciously they 
could casily destroy it. To triumph over 
communism and then succumb to socialism 
would be an empty victory indeed; because 
between the two there is no honest difference. 
In the end, both stand fof thé Murdar of 
freedom. Ke 

I know of no time in our history when a 
full, free, and open exchange of information 
between business and Government has been 
more essential to our national welfare. 

The trained termites won't like it, of course. 
They don’t believe in free speech for busi- 
ness. They may even call it lobbying. 

But it isn’t. 

I'd call it termite control. 


The Korean War 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN PHILLIPS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 5, 1951 


Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr, Speaker, some- 
times a man has to live a long time to see 
himself justified. In the case of Gen, 
Douglas MacArthur and the war in Ko- 
rea it took only a few months. 

I refer to the negotiations, initiated 
by Russian U. N. Delegate Malik; for a 
cease-fire agreement and the possible 
creation of a neutralized strip across Ko- 
rea at the thirty-eighth parallel. 

General MacArthur told President 
Truman and his superior officers in the 
Pentagon that bombing of Manchurian 
munitions depots and army concentra- 
tion points above the Yalu River would 
prevent the Chinese Communists from 
crossing the river. 

Because this war has been fought as 
directed politically by the State Depart- 
ment, MacArthur was denied permission 
to bomb the Manchurian sanctuary of 
the Chinese Communists. This unprece- 
dented limitation, imposed upon an army 
commander in the field, grew out of the 
fiction that the Korean war is a police 
action, to be fought only under the flag, 
and under the political control of the 
United Nations. 

President Truman and Secretary 
Acheson could not have been ignorant 
of the fact that Great Britain, as leader 
of the European bloc in the United Na- 
tions, sought to maintain close ties with 
Mao Tse-tung and his Chinese Commu- 
nist Government. Our State Depart- 
ment must have been aware of the tre- 
mendous trade in war strategic materi- 
als, which flowed through British-held 
Hong Kong. 
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The President and the Secretary of 
State chose to submit to British domi- 
nance in this politically motivated and 
politically conducted war. 

Failure to bomb bases beyond the Yalu 
provided a sanctuary, where vast quan- 
tities of munitions and hyndreds of 
thousands of Chinese Red soldiers could 
be concentrated, unmolested, within 2 
days’ march of the battlefront. 

This appeasement, contrary to all the 
rules of war, means that scores of thou- 
sands of American boys are dead; as 
General MacArthur has pointed out, 
needlessly so. 

This is a pointless war as it is con- 
ducted. It has reached a stalemate. It 
is called a United Nations war, even 
though Americans comprise 95 percent 
of the free-world forces in Korea. 

General Bradley said that a war 
against the Chinese Communists in 
China would be the wrong war, at the 
wrong time, against the wrong enemy. 
Did the general forget that we are fight- 
ing the Chinese Communists today, at 
the time and in the place chosen by the 
Chinese Communists, under orders from 
the Kremlin? 

The political generals agreed with the 
politicians in the White House, the State 
Department, and at No. 10 Downing 
Street in London, that bombing Man- 
churian bases would carry the war to 
the Chinese mainland. General Mac- 
Arthur disagreed with this estimate of 
the situation, He said that it was a cal- 
culated risk worth taking, to end the war 
quickly and save American lives, 

Let us see who was right and who was 
wrong. What have subsequent events 
proved to be the real situation? 

It has become clearly evident that 
Chinese Communist reserves of muni- 
tions and trained manpower were in- 
sufficient to cope with even a small 
American Army in Korea. It follows 
that Mao Tse-tung, or his successor, 
must have called on Russia for munitions 
and equipment, including jet planes. 
Probably he asked, too, for Russian 
troops under the mutual-aid treaty. 

What was the Russian response to 
this? 

Malik initiated negotiations for a 
cease-fire agreement. The fact that 
Communist China offered no comment 
on this action for several days, indicates 
that Communist China was not con- 
sulted. 

The inevitable conclusion is that Rus- 
sia has no intention, and never had any 
intention, of being drawn into the 
Korean conflict. Russia has no inten- 
tion now, and never has had any inten- 
tion, of honoring the mutual-aid treaty 
with Communist China, in view of the 
latter’s now demonstrated weakness. 

It follows again, as an inevitable con- 
clusion, that General MacArthur's pro- 
posed calculated risk, with respect to 
bombing Manchuria bases, was a jus- 
tified risk and the strategy which would 
have hastened the end of the war. 

If American planes had bombed Chi- 
nese Communist munitions depots and 
concentration centers beyond the Yalu, 
Malik would be asking for a cease-fire 


agreement at the Yalu instead of at the 
thirty-eighth parallel. 

If MacArthur’s recommendations for 
a naval blockade of the Chinese main- 
land, and for helping Chiang Kai-shek 
and his Nationalist troops to gain a foot- 
hold on the mainland, had been ac- 
cepted; Communist China today would 
no longer be Communist. 

Malik’s plea for a cease-fire agree- 
ment could be a well calculated propa- 
ganda move, intended to permit Russia 
time to send more munitions and equip- 
ment, and possibly a few Russian divi- 
sions, to the Korean battle front. Rus- 
sia, it should be recalled, is poised at the 
borders of Iran, 

It is desirable that the United States 
explore every offer and every possibility 
toward an honorable and a conclusive 
peace. It is particularly necessary that 
the negotiations toward peace be in the 
hands of men who understand the Asi- 
atic mind and sympathize with the 
Asiatic desires for liberty and for peace, 
It is particularly desirable that our for- 
eign policy be formulated and adminis- 
tered with this same understanding, and 
by men in whose hearts the love of 
America, like the love of liberty, and of 
peace, yields to no antagonistic inter- 
national interest. 


Proposed Tax Bill, H. R. 4473, Is 
Dishonest 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER D. ANGELL 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 5, 1951 


Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, I am in- 
cluding in these remarks an editorial 
which appeared in the Minneapolis Star, 
July 2, 1951, which is a most interesting 
and factual study of the tax bill, H. R. 
4473, which recently passed the House. 
I think all of us will gain much by read- 
ing it. The editorial follows: 

THE Proposep Tax BILL Is DISHONEST 

Because of a poor job of reporting and 
interpretation by the press services and the 
Washington correspondents the public 
doesn't yet understand the real nature of the 
tax bill that the administration jammed 
through the lower House of Congress June 
22. 

All tax bills are complicated and difficult 
to understand. Probably when the majority 
of the Congressmen cast their votes they had 
little idea either of the bill’s detailed pro- 
visions or of what its economic consequences 
would be. The bill was handled under a 
“closed rule,“ which means that no amend- 
ments of any kind could be introduced from 
the floor, and debate time was limited. 

Although the measure was presented by 
the administration as being something to 
“stop inflation,” it would accomplish little 
along that line. Actually, if the bill is 
passed in its present form by the Senate, 
its net effect will be to stimulate instead of 
retard inflation. In other words, it is a 
phony, dishonest bill. 

A group of Washington left-wing labor- 
union economists and propagandists were 
the bill’s real authors. It is only fair to 
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conclude that their ultimate purpose, as- 
suming they understand the economic con- 
sequences of the bill, is to change the Amer- 
ican economy into something comparable to 
the dismal socialism that now exists in Great 
Britain. 

The Star does not believe for a moment 
that the rank-and-file members of labor 
unions want any such thing. Most labor- 
union members, along with the overwhelm- 
ing majority of the public, want the tradi- 
tional American economic system preserved. 


TAX BILL WON'T STOP INFLATIONARY TREND 


The price inflation that we are having 
comes primarily from an excess of purchas- 
ing power in relation to the amount of goods 
available for civilian consumption. The pro- 
fessed purpose of the new tax bill is to si- 
phon off purchasing power from everybody 
by higher income taxes, and so to reduce 
the demand for goods. 

As one can see by looking at the adjoin- 
ing table, the bill increases by only relatively 
small amounts the taxes of the overwhelm- 
ing majority of the people, those in the low- 
er-income brackets. The bulk of the pur- 
chasing power lies in these lower-income 
groups, because there are so many more peo- 
ple in them. 

A married man with two children earning 
$3,000 a year would have $8 a year more tax 
to pay. His take-home income after taxes 
would be reduced less than one-third of 1 
percent. A married man with two children 
earning $4,000 a year would have $30 more 
tax to pay. His take-home income would 
be reduced less than 1 percent. A married 
man with two children earning $5,000 a year 
would have his taxes increased $1 a week. 
Tax increases of this relatively small size 
will not conceivably drain off enough of the 
excess purchasing power to stop inflationary 
price rises. 

In the high-income brackets, however, the 
tax increases are extremely steep. They re- 
duce the take-home income by heavy per- 
centages. The increased taxes in those 
brackets will not have an appreciable effect 
in retarding inflation, however, because a 
family with an income after taxes of twenty 
or thirty or forty thousand dollars a year 
will probably continue to buy as much meat, 
for example, after the tax increase as it did 
before. But with sharply higher taxes in 
the larger income brackets there will be sub- 
stantially smaller funds for investment, 
much less risk capital available to start 
those new business ventures which increase 
over-all production and so tend to keep down 
prices and raise the country’s standard of 
living. 

President Truman’s council of economic 
advisers recently stated that 86 percent of all 
income after Federal taxes is received by 
taxpayers with net incomes of less than 
$10,000. This is under the present law. Yet 
the new tax bill puts most of the burden of 
increased tax rates on the individuals who 
already are paying such high taxes that 
their combined incomes after taxes consti- 
tute only a small proportion of all national 
income. The purpose of this part of the 
bill is not to raise revenue to retard infia- 
tion but to level down incomes in the same 
pattern that England followed on its way to 
socialism. 

By its method of taxing corporations the 
bill would have extremely harmful economic 
effects, not because of the amount of the 
total tax on corporations but because of the 
manner by which a corporation’s taxes would 
be computed. 

The bill provides, in effect, that a corpora- 
tion will hereafter have to pay an excess- 
profits tax of 82 percent on such earnings 
as are above three-fourths of the average 
amount that that company earned annually 
in 3 of the 4 years of 1946, 1947, 1948, and 
1949. 
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Thus a corporation that earned a million 
dollars a year, for example, during the late 
1940's will hereafter have to pay an excess- 
profits tax of percent on any earnings 
above three quarters of a million. Such a 
tax rate will result, inevitably, in corpora- 
tions tolerating wasteful and inefficient 
practices. In effect, 82 percent of the in- 
centive for striving for maximum production 
at minimum cost is eliminated. Com- 
panies that now are earning more than three- 
fourths as much as they made previously will 
inevitably tend to keep unnecessary em- 
ployees on their payrolls, and the more 
severe the national manpower shortage be- 
comes the more this will be true. 

For the Government to say that a business 
must now pay an 82-percent excess-profits 
tax on all of its earnings above three-fourths 
of its previous earnings is the moral equiva- 
lent of saying that a worker who averaged 
$100 a week earnings in 1946, 1947, 1948, and 
1949 must hereafter pay an excess-income 
tax of 82 percent on all of his current earn- 
ings above $75 a week, no matter whether his 
current earnings are $90, $100, or $110 a 


Stockholders in corporations are given the 
most extreme tax boost of any group in 
America. Take as an example a corporation 
with 500 stockholders that earned a million 
dollars a year before taxes in 1946 through 
1949 and is currently earning the same 
amount. The company’s income tax on that 
million dollars of earnings in 1946 through 
1949 would have been 38 percent of $380,000. 
Thus there was then left for the expansion of 
the business or for distribution as dividends 
$620,000, or an average of $1,240 per 
stockholder. 

Under the new tax bill that company, with 
the same earnings, would pay a 52 percent 
ordinary tax and an 82 percent excess-profits 
tax for a total of $589,500. This would leave 
$410,500 of net earnings for business expan- 
sion or dividends, or an average of $821 per 
stockholder. In other words, each stock- 
holder's “take home pay,” even before figur- 
ing his own personal income tax, would be 
reduced by more than one-third. 


SENATE SHOULD WRITE A BETTER TAX BILL 


As passed by the Lower House of Congress 
the administration’s tax bill is bad in almost 
every particular. 

It would not seriously retard inflation be- 
cause it does not siphon off sufficient pur- 
chasing power from the mass of the tax- 
payers to accomplish that. 

Its method for computing corporation 
taxes would tend to reduce, not increase, 
production and consequently would be in- 
flationary. An equal amount of revenue 
could be raised from business with less harm 
through a flat increase in tax rate on cor- 
poration earnings. 

The excessively drastic increases in higher 
bracket individual income-tax rates would 
tend to eliminate sources of risk capi- 
tal for new business ventures and would 
dry up those personal incentives which have 
contributed so much to higher national pro- 
duction, and consequently to a higher aver- 
age standard of living. 

Fortunately the Senate Finance Committee 
is headed by an intelligent and courageous 
man, Senator GEORGE, who can certainly com- 
prehend the vicious economic consequences 
that the enactment of the tax bill in its 
present form would produce. 

Senator THYE and Senator HUMPHREY 
have not yet taken any public position on 
the bill, and Minnesota voters might do well 
to express their views to them. 

Americans who want this country to fol- 
low England’s path into socialism should 
support the bill in the form in which it 
passed the House. Those who don’t favor 
transforming our system into a British type 
of drab socialism should make every effort 
to see that the Senate drastically rewrites 
the bill. 


PRESENT AND PROPOSED INCOME Tax RATES 


The table below shows the present and 
proposed Federal income tax for a married 
man with two children in different income 
brackets. It also shows the present and pro- 
posed amounts of take-home income—the 
amount left after taxes—and the percentage 
that the present take-home income in 
each income bracket would be reduced if 
the new tax bill as passed by the House of 
Representatives should become law. 

A deduction of 10 percent from gross in- 
come in each bracket has been made to 


Gross family income 
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What’s Behind Control Law? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFF CLEVENGER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 5, 1951 


Mr. CLEVENGER. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following article 
by John C. Davis, from the Cleveland 
Plain Dealer of July 2, 1951: 


Wuar’s BEHIND CONTROL Law?—CamMPaIcn 
CONTINUES To EXTEND RESTRICTIONS ON 
PRICES AND WAGES 


(By John C. Davis) 


As this is written, it seems that Congress 
will extend the present price- and wage- 
control law, due to expire June 30, through 
July 31, while legislators keep busy trying 
to fashion a bill that will carry over the first 
emergency expected in economic circles from 
the big defense orders. 

This means that we'll be treated to a 
stepped-up version of the campaign of the 
last 2 months between the administration 
and those economists who oppose controls. 
The administration campaign is based upon 
the proposition that it is defending the con- 
sumer. The opponents are attempting to 
scuttle the hand that rocks the cradle and 
buys the groceries. 

The President has tossed the consumers 
into the middle of this battle by insisting 
that he, personally, represents them. Be- 
fore the ladies who run the Nation’s homes 
permit this things to go too far, they had 
better study the matter and speak for them- 
selves, 


THE WHIPPING BOY 


As is usually the case when the adminis- 
tration wishes to make itself look good to 
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cover estimated State income taxes, interest 
payments, charitable contributions, etc. 
The Government automatically permits this 
deduction on all family incomes up to $10,- 
000 in size, without requiring any support- 
ing evidence. Persons with larger incomes 
are required to itemize and prove their de- 
ductions for similar purposes. This 10-per- 
cent deduction has been assumed in each 
bracket, has been deducted in computing the 
tax and has been deducted before calculat- 
ing take-home income. 


Present law 


1952 proposed law 


‘anne 
40 - 
Federal eee home 
tax income income 
$24 $2, 496 $27 $2, 493 0.1 
60 2, 640 68 2,632 3 
2⁴⁰ 3, 360 270 3, 330 39 
420 4, 080 473 4,027 1.3 
600 4, 800 675 4,725 1.6 
976 6, 224 1, 098 6, 102 2.0 
1,372 7, 628 1.544 7.450 22 
1, 784 9,016 2,007 8,793 2.5 
2, 486 11, 014 2, 797 10, 703 2.8 
3, 800 14, 200 4,275 13, 725 3.3 
5,318 17, 182 5, 983 16, 517 3.9 
7, 058 19, 7, 940 19, 060 4.4 
11, 200 24, 800 12, 600 23, 400 5.6 
15, 976 29, 024 17, 973 27, 027 6.9 
29, 635 37, 865 33. 339 34. 161 9.8 
44. 724 45, 276 50,315 39, 685 12. 3 
78, 468 56, 532 88, 277 46, 723 17.4 
115, 224 64, 776 129, 627 50, 373 22.2 
194, 804 75, 196 214, 677 55, 323 26. 4 
275, 480 84, 520 299, 727 60, 273 28.7 
350, 956 93,044 384, 777 65, 223 29. 9 


the nonfarm folks, it makes the farmer the 
whipping boy. It has fostered the public 
belief that the farmer is a member of a priv- 
ileged group under the present price, parity 
and subsidy formula, and that wages and 
other prices are jeopardized by limited con- 
trol over farm prices which must be per- 
mitted to go to parity before they are con- 
trolled. . 

This idea that the farmers will gain a price 
advantage in an uncontrolled market is not 
borne out by the facts. The truth is that 
farmers received 8 percent less income in 1950 
than in 1949, and to date, for 1951, their 
rate of increase is only 5 percent over that 
of last year and 24 percent under that of 1947. 
In this period the industrial wages, corpo- ` 
rate profits, and national income are at an 
all-time high. Obviously, the farmer has 
done no price gouging to date. Permitting 
his prices to rise to parity before being con- 
trolled is simple economic justice. 


FOOD SUPPLY 


But it is not the farmers’ incomes that 
are most jeopardized in the proposed con- 
trol set-up that the administration insists 
it is baeking in the consumers’ interest. It_ 
is the consumers’ food supply. 

Under the present price law that has been 
extended, and for which a longer extension 
is asked, prices of products least wanted, or 
in plentiful supply, are permitted to rise 
while those in greatest demand are frozen. 
Meats are a case in point. If this condition 
prevails in any new law, farmers will be 
driven to cut production of the controlled 
products, meat, and switch to the uncon- 
trolled items such as grains. The dropping 
production of wanted foods will soon force 
rationing upon the Government control ar- 
tists—and upon the consumers, This will 
bring on black markets as it did under war- 
time price control and rationing. 

What the consumer should realize is that 
food will have its price in regular market 
channels or in black markets—not because 
of farmer desires but because of consumer 
actions. A bit of memory will prove this. 
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If the housewife thinks back to World 
War II price-control and rationing days she 
will recall food stamps, artificial shortages, 
shortages of nearly all the desirable foods, 
and hours spent standing in line waiting 
for choice items, such as meat. She will 
also recall that almost all the desirable cuts 
were in the black market and steaks in stores 
usually were fugitives from a shoe factory. 

When controls went off prices went up— 
but food became plentiful, ration stamps and 
black markets disappeared. The tight hand 
of a control system that added to the scarcity 
of short products and increased the pro- 
duction of unwanted or already plentiful 
products was replaced by a comparatively 
free market and supplies quickly adjusted 
themselves to demand. The adjustment 
would have been much better if the parity 
price support provisions had also been 
knocked out. 

Before consumers put their stamp of ap- 
proval upon bureaucracy using them to ob- 
tain greater controls over the American 
economy, they would be wise to do a little 
remembering. 


France Sells Steel to Russians 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN PHILLIPS. 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 5, 1951 


Mr. PHILLIPS. Mer. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing news items appeared recently in 
a Los Angeles paper. I have asked con- 
sent to extend my remarks and include 
it. The report persists that the nations 
we support, although our per capita debt 
is greater than that of any other nation, 
in turn furnish the implements of war 
to the nation fighting us, if only by in- 
direction, and through one of its pup- 
pets. This statement contends the steel 
in question was produced with United 
States equipment, furnished through 
the ECA. We should remember this 
when the State Department and ECA 
appropriation bills come to this floor. 
The news item follows: 

T. W. KENDALL CHARGES FRANCE SELLING STEEL 
TO RUSSIANS 

Most of the steel output of France, pro- 
duced by United States equipment, is being 
sold to the Russians, a southern California 
industrialist charged here yesterday. 

Thomas W. Kendall, chairman of the board 
of four manufacturing plants here who 
recently returned from a 4-month European 
visit, made the statement in a speech before 
the Hollywood Women’s Republican Club. 

“When I tried to buy steel in France,” he 
said, “I was told Frenchmen had held their 
steel in warehouses for 5 months after the 
outbreak of hostilities in Korea and finally 
sold it to the Russians, who were the highest 
bidders.” 

Most of the steel was produced with United 
States equipment supplied through the Eco- 
nomic Cooperation Administration, he said. 

In criticizing the ECA, Kendall said the 
average person in Europe had hardly gotten 
any benefit from the plan, and added: 

“I saw more United States-made ECA- 
supplied combines in wheatfields behind the 
iron curtain than I saw in Western Europe. 
It is simply because those people can bid 
higher than the peoples in Western Europe.” 


Know Your Waterways—Little Known 


Facts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY D. LARCADE, JR. 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 25, 1951 


Mr, LARCADE. Mr. Speaker, under 
previous authority to extend my remarks 
in the Appendix of the Recorp, I wish 
to submit an article by the Marine News, 
of New York, published in the Washing- 
ton Post, of date July 4, 1951, as follows: 


KNOW Your WATERWAYS—LITILE KNOWN 
Pacts 


For the 10 fiscal years ending on June 30, 
1951, the Army Civil Functions Appropria- 
tion Acts totaled $3,175,572,425. Of that 
amount, $1,782,353,600, approximately 56 per- 
cent, was for flood prevention works; $793,- 
893,106, about 25 percent, for planning, oper- 
ation and care of existing facilities, exami- 
nations and surveys and contingencies, pre- 
vention of deposits in New York Harbor, 
salaries of the Office of the Chief of Engi- 
neers, river and harbor and beach erosion 
boards expense, Quartermaster Corps, Federal 
water mains, United States Soldiers’ Home, 
Panama Canal and Panama Railroad Com- 
pany, and other smaller items. The remain- 
ing $617,718,588, about 19 percent, was for 
harbor and channel integration and develop- 
ment, and for maintenance of the entire 
Federal waterway system. 

While only $617,718,588 of the $3,175,572,- 
425 10-year total was spent far harbor and 
channel improvements and maintenance, 
the act providing funds for the civil func- 
tions of the Army is persistently referred to 
in the press and elsewhere as the River and 
Harbor Act and often as the pork-barrel bill. 
The first designation is grossly incorrect; the 
second is either ignorant or malicious mis- 
representation. Waterway projects are initi- 
ated by local interests which believe that 
their communities will benefit from them 
and are subject to far closer scrutiny than 
are most projects for which money is appro- 
priated by the Federal Government. 

MARINE NEWS, 
GEORGE H. PALMER, 
President and Publisher. 
New York, N. Y. 


Address by, Hon. Elbert D. Thomas at 
Graduation Exercises of the University 
of Hawaii and Tribute Paid to Him in 
Connection With the Award of Honor- 
ary Degree of Doctor of Laws 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LISTER HILL 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, July 6, 1951 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, on June 13 
last, our former colleague, former Sen- 
ator Elbert D. Thomas, of Utah, who now 
is High Commissioner of the Trust Ter- 
ritory of the Pacific Islands, delivered an 
address at the graduation exercises at 
the University of Hawaii, at Honolulu, 
and on that occasion was awarded by the 
university the honorary degree of doctor 


* 
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of laws. The address which he deliv- 
ered at that time is most scholarly, 
timely, and challenging; and the words 
of Dr, K. C. Leebrick, vice president of 
the University of -Hawaii, in awarding 
the honorary degree to Senator Thomas, 
paid him a fine and richly deserved 
tribute. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ad- 
dress and tribute be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the RECORD. 

I am informed that the cost of print- 
ing the address and the tribute in con- 
nection with the presentation will þe 
$246. 

There being no objection, the address 
and tribute were ordered to be printed 
in the Recor, as follows: 


AWARD OF HONORARY DEGREE OF DOCTOR OF 
Laws TO DR. ELBERT D. THOMAS 


In recommending that the University of 
Hawaii grant a degree of doctor of laws, 
honoris causa to Elbert D. Thomas, High 
Commissioner of the Trust Territory of the 
Pacific Islands, the following citation was 
read by Dr. K. C. Leebrick, vice president, 
University of Hawaii, at the commencement 
exercises, June 13, 1951. 

“Elbert D. Thomas—statesman, author, 
missionary, and educator. Born in Utah, 
educated in Utah and California, he served 
from 1907 to 1912 as a missionary in Japan. 
He was elected United States Senator from 
Utah; now at the zenith of his life of pub- 
lic service, he is High Commissioner of the 
Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands. 

“He is author of a study of Thomas Jeffer- 
son and was chairman from 1944 to 1951 of 
the Thomas Jefferson Memorial Commission. 
Elbert D. Thomas may be likened to that 
great American, in that he, too, is a scholar, 
a statesman, a Democrat, a writer, a man 
whose eyes and thoughts have focused on the 
West. 

“Disciplined in the classics, he has taught 
Latin and Greek, has written in Japanese, and 
was for many years professor of political 
science at the University of Utah. Like an- 
other distinguished professor of political 
science, Woodrow Wilson, he left the class- 
room for the field of political public serv- 
ice. Elbert D. Thomas served with distinc- 
tion in the United States Senate for 18 
years, 1933 to 1950. He has been a member 
of innumerable national and international 
commissions, he has participated in a wide 
range of educational and political activi- 
ties. His training and experience eminently 
fit him for the high office he now holds. He 
has long been an effective friend of the 
peoples of the Pacific area. 

“In recognition of his service to his pro- 
fession, his State, his Nation, and his church, 
President Sinclair, it is my privilege and 
pleasure to present a friend for almost 40 
years, Elbert D. Thomas, to receive from you 
the degree of doctor of laws, honoris causa.” 

Dr. Gregg M. Sinclair, president of the 
University of Hawaii, responded: 

“Dr. Thomas, by the authority vested in me 
by the board of regents I confer upon you the 
degree of doctor of laws, honoris causa, with 
all the benefits accruing thereto and admit 
you to the Society of Scholars. The Univer- 
sity is honored in having you accept this 
degree at my hands. Ang may I say that 
Dr, Thomas is one of the great statesmen 
of our time.” 


ADDRESS or Dr. ELBERT D. THOMAS, HIGH COM- 
MISSIONER OF THE TRUST TERRITORY OF THE 
PACIFIC ISLANDS, AT THE GRADUATION EXER- 
CISES OF THE UNIVERSITY OF HA war, HONO- 
LULU, T. H., JUNE 13, 1951 


In Japanese flower arrangement the con- 
trolling positions are ten, chi, jin—heaven, 
earth, man. The combination of the three 
makes a whole picture! We are all creatures 
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of ten, chi, and jin. 
three in every man. 

In your studies you have learned that you 
have not a complete answer to heaven, earth, 
or man. Can you ever have? There are two 
answers—one flippant—you are still young 
and, if the expansion of knowledge continues 
until 1996, when you will be in the position 
I now occupy (for I graduated in 1906), the 
ten, chi, and jin of your understanding may 
be an open book for all to read. If, though, 
in 1996, you still accept the logic of the con- 
cept of progress as we do today, you will be, 
as we are today, merely on your way to full 
knowledge. Therefore, faith will be, as it is 
today, the guilding principle by which 
thoughtful men live. Your curiosity, urged 
on by the scientific method, will still be ask- 
ing: “How and why do things work?” 

We have not the meaning of ten. The 
riddles of chi are still unsolved. As to jin, 
the only definition of man which has been 
accepted for all other men, excepting our- 
selves, is that man is a biped without feath- 
ers. Thus, from the physical standpoint, 
men and earth, though easier to touch, are 
no easier to understand. In the réalm of 
ideas all three are difficult. 

Every thoughtful person recognizes that 
eternal questions are all related to either 
heaven, earth, or man. Some men exist as a 
dot, with no ability to move from a stationary 
spot. Some live the life of a line which per- 
mits movements back and forth. Some the 
life of a plane which allows surface move- 
ments in all directions. Others live a life 
limited by dimensions of a sphere or a cube 
which permits movements in all directions. 
Man today has this three-dimensional life, he 
can move up and down as well as back and 
forth. The mind that works from reactions 
gained from three-dimensional movement 
creates imagination. With imagination, free- 
dom of thought, and the experiences of the 
three-dimensional world, we may delve into 
the realm of ideas and develop new theories 
in regard to heaven, earth, and man. To that 
task I invite you. 

You have been exposed to the learning of 
the ages. From this exposure you must work 
out for yourself a philosophy of life. You 
may think today that all things in your life 
which are related to ten are of no conse- 
quence—that you are going to be a man 
among men and win success on the jin level. 
If you do this, you will find that meaning 
will leave your life. For example, you may 
fall in love, you may marry. Keep love and 
marriage on a purely man to woman basis, 
and see how quickly romance, beauty, and 
sweet memory fade. Do you not see that the 
glory of man is that he can live in the past 
and can project himself into the future? 
Thus he becomes a creature of history and 
of prophecy. Having said that, we must be 
on the alert, for we are going to discover 
what the first man that ever thought discov- 
ered—time. I do not think an earthworm 
ever thought about time. Mencius did not 
put it that way, but he is responsible for my 
having that thought. But, you say, you are 
a man and you are going to live and die a 
man. You are going to live and you are going 
to die. What is life? And what is death? I 
shall not await an answer. Already you have 
discovered time. You remember the past. 
You are planning your first job. Please note, 
your mind is not the present. If you will 
go to the dictionary and look up the word 
“religion,” you will find that religion is “a 
bond” or “a tie.” Religion, then, is that 
which binds us to the past and the future. 
Try as we will, we cannot cast thoughtful- 
ness, memory, and prophecy out of our lives. 

Since, then, you have in you the basis of a 
philosophy and a religion, you must cultivate 
all experience, all knowledge, not only of your 
own, but of your fellow men. It is thus that 
you experience the things of the spirit. And, 
if your associations are with those who ac- 
cept the theory of revelation, things of the 
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spirit will have a deep, never-failing char- 
acteristic which will perhaps let you glimpse 
the meaning of eternity. If your associations 
are with the thoughtful of the earth who 
base their fundamental premise on reason, 
you have opened to yourself a library of ex- 
perience which is inexhaustible. If your phi- 
losophy remains solely in the realm of right 
action and assumes the theory of not being 
able to know either the past or the future, 
you have the wisdom of the ages written in 
books on right behavior. Whether your fun- 
damental be that of revelation, which has 
produced the Hebraic, Christian, and Mo- 
hamedan religions of the Occident, or that 
of reason from experience, which has pro- 
duced the basis for many religions of the 
Orient, or the practical right action schools 
of the Far East, you have immediate access 
to the hearts and the souls of the world’s 
great. Thus, wherever you turn, you are 
bound to be a man of ten. Heaven will be 
with you and yours will be a bigger soul for 
it all. All of you are as tall as you ever will 
be. You have gained your physical height. 
Commencement, therefore, affords the oppor- 
tunity to grow in heart, soul, and mind. 
Turn to the religions of the West or to Lao 
Tzu's Taoism, or to Zoroaster, for the theory 
of the conflicting spirits. You will find in 
life there will always be two contending 
forces which will clash as two electricities— 
the one will say do this; the other do that. 
Shakespeare's Launcelot Gobbo in comedy il- 
lustrates the struggle and teaches the lesson, 
Learn to recognize the meaning of these 
forces and follow the one which will bring 
the most of heaven in your lives. Study and 
right action will never drive ten from your 
lives. 

We are close to earth, therefore the prob- 
lems of chi should not be difficult. But, 
the world you face is not a simple one. 
For the first time in the history of mankind 
the one world concept has been accepted, 
When I say for the first time, I am not un- 
mindful of the brotherhood of man and 
one flesh ideas. When I refer to the first 
time, I am not forgetful of many world em- 
pires or attempts at. universality, nor of the 
various leagues of States tried so many times 
since its first failure in ancient China, when 
the League of Contending States was proj- 
ected. Nor am I unmindful of the League of 
Nations, functioning as a product of inter- 
national law through sovereign state agree- 
ments, nor of outright conquest with unity 
to be accomplished by force. Today we have 
not only accepted the theory of one world, 
but we have developed the technique by 
which it may function. For centuries world 
unity has been a hope and, in more than 
one way, a fact, but the political device for 
making it possible had never been estab- 
lished. It remained for America to provide 
the way. To our own country must be given 
the credit for and the development of the 
federal system, which is the key to world 
organization. 

Under the federal concept, cosmopolitan- 
ism is feasible. We can now have one world 
without destroying languages, cultures, po- 
litical systems, and sovereignties of various 
sizes. Many wills, differing opinions, indi- 
vidual freedoms, are protected. Under a 
federal system government often finds itself 
against itself, as is so constantly apparent 
in the reasoned opinions of our Federal 
courts. We think that liberty for the indi- 
vidual is thereby preserved. The great en- 
emy of the American Federal State system 
is the single-will state with its curb on in- 
dividual liberty. Throughout history most 
of mankind have lived as subjects of a single- 
will state. There are millions still alive 
who were ruled by Lenin, Horthy, Mussolini, 
Hitler, and Matsuoka, all single-will advo- 
cates, The single-will state still persists, so 
that in the earth we have two contending 
theories of government, making our earth 
two worlds in fact, but one world in theory. 
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This conflict assumes the aspect of an eternal 
one. 

I mean this literally. As we learn more of 
the ancient world we discover how very oid 
this struggle is. We see, too, where the con- 
flict lay. As men put their faith in law, they 
were freed from arbitrary caprice. That our 
land was to be one of law and not of men has 
a new meaning when we examine the idea in 
the light of one of the earliest struggles be- 
tween an individual right and a single will. 
In the ancient world of the Near East, with 
its Code of Hammurabi, and in the ancient 
world of the Far East, with its Canon of 
Shun, we find the beginnings of the struggle 
for the protection of private individual 
rights. This marks the beginning of the 
right to have and to hold, one of our great 
freedoms. Those peoples, who were influ- 
enced by these two great codes, moved on 
toward the beginnings of the concept of lib- 
erty. Through law and the written contract 
came the right to private property. The 
great civilization of ancient China kept that 
mighty empire on a private-property basis 
until the immediate present. The civiliza- 
tions of Mesopotamia influenced the Hebrew. 
Hammurabi laid down the rule that a pur- 
chase without written receipt was a theft 
and was punishable by death. Receipt for 
what? Something which someone owned, 
private property. * 

The conflict in thought between the He- 
brew and the Egyptian had elements of the 
conflict today between the single-will states 
and the democracies. The ancient Hebrews 
would not tolerate the unrestrained power of 
the rulers of Egypt. Our various permissible 
loyalties, such as loyalty to country, loyalty 
to state, loyalty to community, loyalty to 
church, loyalty to belief, loyalty to self, in the 
sense of the ancient Greek “Know thyself,” 
and the Elizabethan English “to thine own 
self be true,” are loyalties which have pro- 
duced American freedom. They are a result 
of long development. It may seem far- 
fetched to say that in your lives you are 
faced with the same problem that faced those 
who accepted Moses and those who followed 
the Pharoah, Had not Moses led the chil- 
dren out of Egypt, the concept of social jus- 
tice could never have developed as it did, and 
the individual’s right to life would have re- 
mained in the ruler. 

After what has been said, the Liberty Bell 
quotation taken from Leviticus 25: 10, Pro- 
claim liberty throughout all the land unto 
all the inhabitants thereof,” may reflect a 
newly won individual right. Today's world 
struggle is significant. Shall there be born 
a world community governed by law, ex- 
pressing the will of the people of the world 
community of states? Or, shall the people 
of the earth continue to be harassed by the 
actions of a dictator, acting from caprice, 
uncurbed by any law but his own? If we 
lose today's very significant war, every man 
on earth will lose. The world will remain a 
place where the caprice of one man rules 
the people of many nations and where force 
alone controls nations. The day of mighty 
causes, allied closely with those for which 
our founding fathers contended, has not 
passed. They fought to bring liberty to the 
people of America. We are fighting today to 
bring liberty to the people of the world. Our 
task is not less than theirs. Your stake in 
world progress is as great as faced any gradu- 
ating class, for the eternal struggle still 
persists. 

Under one system, a man is free as long as 
his freedom does not interfere with the free- 
dom of another. Under the single-will sys- 
tem, all freedoms, both of mind and action, 
are surrendered and merged into one single 
will. Under the American theory, liberty is 
to be preserved so that the pursuit of hap- 
piness may be open to all. Under the single- 
will theory the pursuit of individual happi- 
ness is crushed and mass objectives are to 
be attained by all doing and thinking alike. 
The American system develops the indi- 
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vidual. The single-will system advances the 
state by mass action and the destruction of 
individual freedom. In our times both sys- 
tems have evolved in a world that had ac- 
cepted the Frenchman Condorcet’s concept 
of progress. One progress for the person, 
the other progress for the state. 

No one knows whether America is what 
she is because the founding fathers accepted 
the concept of progress for the individual, 
or whether that concept of progress attained 
universality because of America’s and the 
founding fathers’ leadership. Is America 
what she is as a result of the concept of the 
progress? Or, has the concept of progress 
persisted because of America? It matters 
not, the important thing is that you gradu- 
ates enter active life with both America and 
the concept of progress for the individual as 
the dominating influence in your lives. You, 
individually, may go through life without 
thinking about either, but to do so takes 
meaning out of life. That philosophy of chi, 
which is part of our thesis today, which will 
mean most to you, is the meaning of America 
in the World. You can understand America 
through a study of her institutions and her 
men. 

One institution of America, which you 
knoy well, is the land grant college. Your 
university is part of the land grant college 
system. It represents so well the meaning of 
America, The law providing for the land 
grant colleges was passed first in Buchanan’s 
administration. The bill was vetoed by 
President Buchanan because he thought 
there was no sanction in our Constitution 
for the Federal Government’s support of edu- 
cation. The bill was passed again during the 
Civil War and Lincoln signed it. That 
marked the beginning of the greatest system 
of education in the world. You are bene- 
ficiaries of Lincoln’s statesmanship. Many 
of you are beneficiaries of what I consider 
another of the world's great educational acts, 
the soldier education bill, which was incor- 
porated in what is commonly called the GI 
bill of rights. Since this story may be of 
interest to you, may I digress long enough 
to tell it. The soldier education bill had 
many antecedents. But this is how the bill 
happened to be written. 

While plans were being made for the 
African campaign and what became the sec- 
ond front in Europe where our boys rushed 
over the “Utah” and “Omaha” beaches, the 
estimated losses of our men—which thank 
heaven did not materialize—were so great, 
that I told President Roosevelt that both 
France and England failed in the beginning 
of the Second World War because they had 
neglected to train new leadership after the 
losses sustained in the First World War and 
I asked permission to plan for the training 
of new leaders to take the place of the boys 
who would be killed. That marks the be- 
ginning of the soldier education bill. That 
bill will rank, with the Land Grant College 
Act, as one of the outstanding educational 
acts of history. Think of the millions who 
have had training under the soldier educa- 
tion bill and what this training will mean 
to future generations. Following the soldier 
education bill came what is now called the 
Science Foundation Act. These acts reflect 
well American democracy. American democ- 
racy stands or falls as we train or neglect 
our citizens. 

Another epoch-making activity occurred 
in the early 1930’s. With the rise of the 
single-will power in Europe and the persecu- 
tion which inevitably follows where free 
minds and free souls are crushed, many of 
the learned of Europe became refugees and 
sought haven in America. They were wel- 
comed. The learning of these trained 
minds has borne fruit. Nearly every 
branch of knowledge has benefited. The 
progress in physics comes to the minds of 
all in this day of the atom. I will mention 
one other—the studies of the ancient 
world—all parts of it—have contributed to 


a deeper appreciation of the universality of 
the history in the Old Testament, Chinese 
classics, and ancient American records. The 
graduate of today is not shocked by the 
mention of world unity through the study 
of history as he was a generation ago. 

That the world does not understand 
America’s zeal for training the average citi- 
zen is proved by an experience I had at one 
of the last international conferences I at- 
tended, Since I was its author, I pointed to 
the soldier education bill with pride in the 
assured leadership it would give America and 
mentioned the fact that millions of leaders 
were being trained. One splendid old gen- 
tleman from one of the tightest little oli- 
garchies in the world spoke to me afterward 
and said: “Senator, what are you going to 
do with all those leaders? Even America 
cannot absorb that many.” American de- 
mocracy stands for trained leadership in all 
activities. America recognizes that man- 
kind needs men, men who can stand alone, 
men who are free to lead in the activity of 
their choice. 

Before we leave the consideration of chi, 
we Americans view the great political and 
social changes taking place in the world as 
products of the American Revolution. The 
theories of the founding fathers are not yet 
universal, but the American Revolution has 
affected every part of the world. It can be 
said that our Constitution, the first fruit of 
the Revolution, is no longer a new form of 
government, but is actually the mother of 
nearly all the living written constitutions of 
today. The thoughtful of America have 
always looked askance at the use of the term 
“manifest destiny” as an excuse for accom- 
plishing nationalistic ambitions, but Ameri- 
can history has reflected a continuous tend- 
ency, call it what you will. That tendency 
has been reflected in two concepts, both 
having their origin at a banquet held in 
Philadelphia in 1787 in honor of those who 
wrote the Constitution. At the banquet 
two toasts were offered, one to the Consti- 
tution of the United States, an accomplished 
fact—and another, to liberty and freedom 
for all mankind, an American objective. 
American history reflects a growing reverence 
for our Constitution and an adherence to 
the American objective as expressed at the 
Philadelphia banquet in 1787. The 1951 
graduate from every American university 
takes his place in the world where their lives 
have wider possibilities, nobler responsi- 
bilities, and deeper meaning than the oppor- 
tunities ever before granted in our history. 

How may we proceed to the development 
of an American ideal that will attract every 
American boy and girl? Such consideration 
may even result in an American national 
cult, The American of today must of neces- 
sity be a world citizen, but only in the sense 
that Washington and Lincoln were world 
citizens. Why do I mention these two names 
in developing the thoughts of what it means 
to be an American? Without the names of 
Washington and Lincoln no one has thought 
of laying the base of the American national 
cult. Why has America definitely given to 
Washington and to Lincoln these places in 
our American national cult? Let Theodore 
Roosevelt answer that question for us. 
“There have been other men as great,” said 
this strenuous American, “and other men 
as good, but in all history of mankind there 
are no other two great men as good as these, 
and no other two good men as great.” We 
know from further reading what Roosevelt 
meant by “good” and “great,” for he thought 
that both Washington and Lincoln pos- 
sessed all the gentler virtues exhibited by 
good men who lack strength and all the 
strong qualities exhibited by the “tower- 
ing masters of mankind.” Two corners of 
the base of the American national cult will 
then forever be occupied by Washington and 
Lincoln—goodness and greatness will be the 
reason for their selection. In the third cor- 
ner of the base we will at times put the 
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name of the man who fits the occasion of 
our celebration—sometimes Jefferson, some- 
times Hamilton, Franklin, Monroe, Wilson; 
and by you—in Hawaii—surely McKinley; 
sometimes Fulton, Edison, Morse, or the 
Wright brothers; sometimes Rockefeller, 
Carnegie, or Ford; sometimes Carver, Bur- 
bank, Susan B. Anthony, Robert E, Lee, 
Emerson, or Whittier; and many others. 
But since this is an American national cult 
we are building, the fourth corner we will 
forever leave vacant. That corner we will 
call the corner of aspiration into which every 
school boy or girl may project himself. Our 
base, then, is formed of men and women 
who were great, good, and who served their 
fellow men. As an example for chi we have 
produced an American world for the thought- 
ful graduate and advanced for him models 
of men for his consideration of jin. 

Since America is a land of many freedoms, 
the American man is an individual of various 
characteristics, but still quite distinct. He 
is more a product of the eighteenth and nine- 
teenth centuries than he is even of the ages. 
That statement may seem thoughtless, yet 
historically it is true. The American concept 
of liberty, America’s development of the in- 
dividual, and America’s dollar democracy 
have created a type of life in which persons 
from the whole world have been able to join 
and within a single generation become whol- 
ly American. That phenomenon is in very 
deed a marvel of the ages. How, then, may 
we become the most appreciative of what the 
American man means? 

I know pretty well what has made me what 
I am, as one who appreciates the place of 
man in American democracy. I always 
taught my students in American Government 
to select a great American and learn all that 
could be learned about him. I did that my- 
self. I chose Jefferson, and I discovered that 
my interest in Jefferson was a common inter- 
est to which every American responded. 

Because of my interest in Jefferson, I have 
written a book on him. I have helped to 
erect a great national monument to him. I 
have been named Chairman of the Thomas 
Jefferson Memorial Commission and a direc- 
tor of the Jefferson Memorial Association, 
which has raised many hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars, purchased Jefferson's home, 
Monticello, and presented it to the American 
people forever. I cite these things to show 
you that I have an interest in life which will 
see me without boredom through every lei- 
sure hour I may have. Jefferson knew what 
America meant. Near his dying day he wrote 
to John Adams, his lifelong friend and a 
many-time strong political enemy, that he 
and Adams would yet look down from heaven 
on America and call the Nation they had 
helped to form blessed, Jefferson has become 
my inspiration for further endeavor. His 
spirit can never die. His words, “I have 
sworn upon the altar of God, eternal hos- 
tility against every form of tyranny over the 
mind of man,” will be reflected in the striv- 
ing of every American for freedom through 
all time. You choose some great American 
for study and you will never lack for a source 
of inspiration. 

How, then, to develop the jin part of our 
remarks. From Washington, Jefferson, and 
Lincoln we can develop the American ideal 
of citizenship. From them we can build the 
American paragon of virtue, each great, good, 
and noble; each a servant of the people, 
citizen, and statesman. Washington and 
Lincoln gave their lives to the service of 
their fellowmen and Jefferson, who, after 
finishing two terms as President of the 
United States, went home only to be asked 
by his neighbors to become a road super- 
visor. He took the job and became an ex- 
ample of an American ideal. The citizen 
who is willing to serve in a little task as 
well as in a great one marks the true Amer- 
ican. These men sought inspiration and 
received it. Lincoln’s most famous words, 
“This Nation Under God.“ came to him by 
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inspiration. The notes President Lincoln 
prepared in his own handwriting and used 
when he delivered his Gettysburg address 
did not contain “under God.” “Under God” 
Lincoln inserted extemporaneously, moved 
by the inspiration of the occasion. 

We have set out our models for the de- 
velopment of the American philosophy of 
jin. How may these models become part 
of our lives? We probably cannot be great, 
but we can be kind, we can be honest, we 
can earn a little and spend a little less— 
thus gaining that meaning of American life 
which Robert Louis Stevenson taught so 
well, 

Be ambitious to serve, not merely to hold 
office. If you are ambitious to serve, you 
will be happy in any task imposed upon you. 
If you are ambitious for a particular job, 
you will be unhappy when you do not get 
it. If you do get it, your ambition may 
become satisfied in the attainment of the 
position which may mean an aimless serving. 

Analyze well your freedoms. Freedom 
brings responsibility. Freedom of religion 
means freedom for religion. Freedom to 
come and go, to have and to hold, to aspire 
and to think, means freedom for others to 
enjoy that which you enjoy. Freedom is 
to be shared. If you are selfish with free- 
dom, you may lose it for yourself. 

You cannot avoid taking part in the eternal 
struggle that is going on in the world. As 
I look at this class I see a complexity of 
blood, color, and nationality; a difference in 
religion, heritage, culture, and philosophy. 
But I see a grand unity in it all. I see 
a devotion to American freedom and a unity 
in accomplishing American purposes. I read 
in your attitudes that life in America is 
good. 

From yon and from the attitudes of those 
who are near and dear to you, I see a phase 
of American democracy not common to many 
places. From the example I see here in 
Hawaii, I am convinced that American 
democracy will survive today’s great struggle. 
The force that would destroy democracy in 
the world is a revitalization of an old force, 
It is the age-old struggle between the single- 
will and individual freedom. One means 
government by dictation, the other, govern- 
mental action after free discussion and delib- 
eration. World conquest and control is the 
slogan of one side; freedom for the individ- 
ual everywhere in the aim of the other. 

As a graduate of an American university, 
I can hear you say: The things I have learned 
about heaven have made me thoughtful; the 
things I have learned about earth have added 
to my responsibility; the things I have 
learned about man makes me proud to be 
an American. In my heart I know that 
ten, chi, and jin mean more to me than 
points in a beautiful floral arrangement. 

Over half a century ago, Secretary of State 
Hay declared that the Mediterranean was 
the ocean of the past, the Atlantic, the ocean 
of the present, and the Pacific, the ocean 
of the future. 

In early times, writers of the Near East, 
the Far East, and of ancient America, all 
ascribed to a comet or a planet, sometimes 
personified as a god, the destruction and re- 
newal of life on the earth. If the force of 
an erratic planet, or the power of a bomb 
which man may develop himself, shall wipe 
us all off the earth, we need not contemplate 
Secretary Hay’s prophecy. But if events on 
this earth move men's interests as the Span- 
ish-American and two world wars have done, 
we may see Secretary Hay's prediction ful- 
filled and the interests of all mankind cen- 
tered in the Pacific. If that day comes, this 
university and you graduates, as trained 
American citizens, will find yourselves facing 
grave responsibilities. To the university 
goes the great responsibility of making 
known to the world the meaning of the 
Pacific, its histories, and its civilizations. 
It, too, must conserve for the world the 
Pacific's minor cultures, for without this 
university’s aid they may be swallowed in 


the avalanche of change. This university 
must make the Pacific world of yesterday 
an open book of tomorrow. A glorious mis- 
sion, indeed, for both graduate and the uni- 
versity. You are to lead in giving the people 
of the entire Pacific the language of liberty 
and the blessings of soul-growth that will 
come through freedom. What an opportu- 
nity and what a responsibility is yours. Few 
young men and young women, and few in- 
stitutions have faced greater responsibilities 
at any commencement. 

Class of 1951, and your great alma mater, 
if these were ordinary times and your tasks 
were to be ordinary ones, I would salute you 
with Rip Van Winkle’s toast, “May you all 
live long and prosper.” But these are not 
ordinary times. Your tasks will be extra- 
ordinary ones. Therefore, as our forefathers 
recognized God's blessings on the new order 
of their day, let us use their words “Annuit 
Coeptis Novus Ordo Seclorum”—and trans- 
late their acknowledgment of a blessing into 
a prayer—and utter it in your behalf God 
bless your undertakings in the new order 
of the world.” 
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Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, at the commencement exercises of 
Ithaca College, in Ithaca, N. Y., on June 
2, Dr. William C. Cope, president of the 
Drake Business College of Newark, N. J., 
made a commencement address entitled 
“The World Does Get Better.“ 

Dr. Cope’s address is so relevant to 
our present-day thinking and the issues 
that are shaking the world that I ask 
unanimous consent that it be printed 
in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

I am advised by the Public Printer 
the+ the address is estimated to make ap- 
proximately two and two-third pages of 
the Recorp at a cost of $218.68. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Dr. Job, president of Ithaca College, hon- 
ored guests, trustees, members of the faculty, 
happy graduates, proud parents, and friends, 
Ithaca College is a great educational insti- 
zution. President Job is a fine man of out- 
standing characteristics, a Christian gentle- 
man, and a famous educator, whose reputa- 
tion is far-flung. Ithaca College has a won- 
derful faculty of men and women, where you 
find no round pegs in square holes, no 
leftists, no pinks, no un-Americans, and no 
anti-Americans. This is a compliment that 
cannot be paid to a great many of our Amer- 
ican colleges today, I am sorry to say. 

I shall speak of the subject today, The 
World Does Get Better. If I were confined 
to the past decade or restricted to the past 
quarter of a century, I might have a tough 
time of it in sustaining myself and the sub- 
ject Ihave chosen. We have had within the 
past quarter of a century, Adolph Hitler, a 
man possessed of a destructive personality. 
Bestial and Satanic Hitler—a war-crazed 
psychopathic fool—set the world aflame and 
this blaze became the world’s worst confla- 
gration—World War II. 

World War II resulted in unspeakable car- 
nage and destruction and the greatest whole- 
sale slaughter in history. This notorious 
warmonger, bent upon enslaving the world, 
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under the yoke of nazism, undoubtedly took 
his own life. His infamous conspirator-in- 
crime, Benito Mussolini, reached no greater 
height than that of a little sawdust Caesar. 
He was ignominiously destroyed by his own 
people. 

Nevertheless, with all of the destruction 
that accompanied World War II, the world 
did get rid of two devilish dictators, and two 
ungodly bestial war machines, the most pow- 
erful humanity has ever known—the German 
war machine directed by the German war 
college of criminals—war officers bent on 
ruling or destroying civilization—and the 
Japanese war machine driven by fanatical 
Japanese war lords—more properly called 
ruthless rats. 

I do not know how old the world is. Iam 
sure it is millions and millions of years old. 
It may be billions or trillions of years old. 
Where is the man who knows? In Life maga- 
zine recently there appeared an article that 
told about the jawbone of a shrew, which is 
the smallest of mammals, which was found 
in a basin in western Wyoming. The author 
said this basin was a swamp, lush with living 
mammals and other creatures 55,000,000 
years ago. 

I do not know how long man has been upon 
the earth. I know of no one who does. Man 
may have been on earth 100,000 years, 250,000 
years, 500,000 years, or even longer. An item 
appeared in the daily press recently that told 
about three human skeletons that were dis- 
covered near the Caspian Sea, in Iran. The 
item said these prehistoric human skeletons 
were those of primitive men who may have 
lived 75,000 years ago. 

I do not know when nor where the dawn 
of civilization began. It may have been 10,- 
000 years ago—it may have been 25,000 years 
ago—it may have been longer. Who can tell? 
But it makes no difference how old the world 
is, how long man has been upon the earth, 
nor where or when the dawn of civilization 
took place, the world has gotten better, from 
time to time. 

It is true, over the long pull, the world 
has gotten better and man, steadfastly, has 
gone forward, onward, and upward con- 
stantly. Curves have been followed, of 
course. There have been peaks and dips— 
but the general trend has been in the direc- 
tion of uplift and betterment. Some of the 
dips have been very low, but some of the 
peaks have been very high. 

There are reasons why the world has got- 
ten better. The first reason, I am sure, is, 
it is God's pattern, God's purpose, God's 
will that the world should get better. 

The second reason is, man has gotten bet- 
ter through education, through religion, and 
through being more prosocial as time came 
and went. 

May I ask the question at this time, “What 
is an education for?” I am not posing the 
question, “What is an education?” But, 
rather, “What is an education for?” Out of 
four decades of experience as an educator, 
and having had between 75,000 and 100,000 
students come under my supervision, I have 
come to believe an education, if we are going 
down to the very grass roots, is to prepare, 
to qualify, to make competent, to enable men 
and women to think—to use the brains that 
God gave them. To think, how? to think 
creatively and constructively; to think 
clearly and soundly, and without becoming 
emotionally unstable; to think things 
through to a sound and accurate conclusion. 

I have no fear as to the good citizenship, 
and ultimate success of the young man or 
young woman that can think clearly, con- 
structively, and creatively, without being 
dominated by prejudices, hatreds, or ani- 
mosities. 

Not all education is good education and 
neither is all education put to constructive 
purposes. Education predicated upon un- 
sound or fanatical philosophies of life is bad 
education. Education is too often abused 
and misused. In November 1944, bishops of 
a prominent religious faith held a confer- 
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ence in Washington, D. C., and came to the 
determination that education—bad educa- 
tion—was largely responsible for World War 
II. They said World War II was not started 
by primitive men—(meaning, I suspect, the 
African bushmen and Australian hotten- 
tots) — but. World War II, they concluded was 
started by men of letters—(meaning, I be- 
lieve, educated men—men with degrees). 
Education, pretty generally, does not serve 
constructive purposes if it is not indoctri- 
nated with spiritual values. 

Colleges, like Ithaca, wtih long, proud, 
successful records of sound, constructive 
educational programs, geared to an appre- 
ciation of patriotism and our system of the 
right of free and individual enterprise, have 
done much to make the world better. Edu- 
cation still has much to do, because 60 per- 
cent of the world’s population at this time 
is illiterate, 

The church has played an important part 
in making the world better. I refer to 
Christianity, Judaism, and the other nine 
leading, living religions extant today. 

All religions, I find, are predicated upon 
good principles, good morals, and geared to 
right living, and are purposed to teach man 
how to get the most out of life by exer- 
cising spiritual services designed to make 
man worthy of an eternal reward beyond the 
grave. 

Man has become more social from genera- 
tion to generation. He has set up social 
organizations such as the service clubs— 
Rotary, Kiwanis, Lions, and others. He has 
constituted fraternal organizations such as 
the Masonic lodges, the Knights of Colum- 
bus, the Elks, and other fraternal move- 
ments. He has organized civic, patriotic, and 
charitable organizations, which have played 
a big part in promoting good fellowship, 
friendship, harmony, and good will through- 
out the civilized world. 

All of these movements, of worth-while 
endeavor, melt down prejudices and bring 
men closer and closer together. 
mote good fellowship and good will, and 
unite men under a common bond, to serve 
common causes of worthy significance. 

It is true that man’s inability to get along 
with his fellow man has dogged him down 
through the ages. Man’s inability to get 
along with his fellow man is still one of his 
greatest problems. One of the primary 
causes of war is man’s inability to get along 
with his fellow man, The behavior pattern 
of being social is essential to success. 

I shall refer to events, to edicts, to preach- 
ments, and to people that have been re- 
sponsible for making the world a better place 
in which to live, I shall only refer to a 
few more or less at random. There are 
thousands and thousands of events, pro- 
nouncements, proclamations, and people that 
have contributed to the world’s uplift and 
betterment. 

Kind people, good people, generous people 
have made the world better. 

Let me go harking back through the pages 
of history, 4,100 years ago, to that ancient 
Babylonian period when Hammurabi was its 
King. Hammurabi was the first of the an- 
cient rulers to establish orderly government, 
and to constitute divisions of- government 
through which dishonest and culpable public 
officials could be brought to account for their 
evil doings. From the time of Hammurabi, 
down through the centuries, orderly govern- 
ment has made the world better and better. 
Orderly government, if it prevails, and I am 
sure it will, will continue to make the world 
better throughout the centuries ahead. 

Fourteen hundred years before Christ, a 
foundling was snatched from the bull- 
rushes of the lowlands of the Nile, by a 
Pharaoh's daughter. This little abandoned 
waif was taken home by a noblewoman, ex- 
actingly raised, and skillfully educated. 
This abandoned child became a great leader 
of men. His name was Moses. Moses 
elected to lead the Israelites out of captivity 
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and bondage, from under the yoke of the 
Egyptian overlords, into the promised land, 
that was a long, slow trek—covering four 
decades. During this tedious, difficult pil- 
grimage, there is no doubt, Moses offered up 
his prayers to Deity, as did many of his 
followers, every day. 

Prayer has made the world better down 
through the centuries. The power of prayer 
is very great. I commend prayer to every 
one of you. It’s the greatest force in the 
world when properly offered. On one occa- 
sion, Moses went up into the mountain to 
offer up his prayers to the ever-living and 
true God. It is my belief, out of divine in- 
spiration, he was favored with the decalogue. 
He came down from the mountain and de- 
livered into the hands of mortal man the 
immortal Ten Commandments. All down 
throughout the past 3,400 years, the Ten 
Commandments have played a tremendous 
part in making the world better. 

Around six and a half centuries B. C., there 
lived a Chinese scholar whose name was 
Confucius. Confucius was a great teacher 
who was an inspiring and convincing leader 
among men. He is the author of one of the 
world’s great oriental religions, Confucian- 
ism. Confucius often spoke in parables, He 
was opposed to what he termed a tyrannical 
government, which he said was fiercer and 
more ferocious than a fierce and ferocious 
tiger. He gave to the world its first practical 
code of morals. Codes of morals, set up by 
men and women during the past twenty-six 
and a half centuries, have helped the world 
become better. 

Following along in the footsteps of Con- 
fucius was an old, yellow-skinned sage, who 
was a librarian in the ancient courts of 
China. His name was Lao Tze. Lao Tze is 
the father of one of the 11 leading re- 
ligions in the world today known as Taoism, 
which has no less than 46,000,000 followers. 
In Taoism, there is a tersely stated philos- 
ophy, “The more you give, the more you re- 
ceive.” This axiom was known to the an- 
cient Chinese, has been practiced by gen- 
erous people, determined to make the world 
better, all down throughout the centuries, 
It is just as workable, just as practicable, 
and just as efficacious today as it was 2,600 
years ago. In fact, the Rotary Clubs of the 
world, 7,500 of them with a membership of 
850,000 prominent men scattered through- 
out 83 countries throughout the world, have 
attached themselves to the motto, “He profits 
most who serves the best.” This motto is 
simply a rephrasing, and a restatement of 
the ancient Chinese self-evident truth, “The 
more you give, the more you receive.” The 
motto of the other great service club, Ki- 
wanis International, is We Build, which is 
geared to constructive service, too. Service 
always has its reward—either good or bad. 

The measure of a man can be determined 
very often, with considerable accuracy, by 
the services he renders to his family, his 
vocation or profession, his community, and 
his nation. Someone has poetically said: 


“Tis the understanding spirit, 
'Tis the soul’s desire to give, 
*Tis the love behind the giving, 
That can make the kindness live. 
Then, take heed of what you are giving, 
For your neighbor, wiser far, 
Will be thinking, while you give it, 
Of the kind of man you are.” 


About four centuries B. C. a male child was 
born in India with a silver spoon in his 
mouth. This child was named Siddhartha 
Gautama. He was called Buddha, meaning 
the wise one. Siddhartha Gautama was born 
of noble, aristocratic, and wealthy parents. 
At an early age, 30 years or less, he renounced 
his family, his title and all material things 
and reduced himself to the level of a pauper. 
Thereupon, he went out into the highways 
and byways to minister to the discouraged, 
the down-trodden, the sick, the weak and 
the suffering. Siddhartha Gautama is the 
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father of Buddhism, still one of the world’s 
leading religions. Buddha, 24 centuries ago, 
taught his followers how to live peacefully 
and happily together. He often said, “If a 
person is foolish enough to do me an in- 
justice, I will extend to him the protection 
of my ungrudging love. The more evil that 
comes from him, the more good that will 
come from me. Evil does not cease with 
hatred. Evil ceases with love.” This phi- 
losophy has made the world a better place 
for the past 2,400 years. My friends, love 
still melts down hatreds and prejudices and 
animosities. 

Two thousand years ago, the great Gali- 
lean, Jesus of Nazareth, the carpenter, lived 
in the flesh and traversed the highways and 
the byways of Judea. The Sermon on the 
Mount is one of the greatest pronounce- 
ments of all time. Jesus brought into the 
world a new inspiration, a new hope, a new 
vision—that of the fatherhood of God and 
the brotherhood of man. 

Edward Markham, the poet, I suspect may 
have received the inspiration, from the phi- 
losophy of Jesus, found in the little quatrain 
he wrote: 


“He drew a circle and left me out, 
Heretic, rebel—a thing to doubt; 
But love and I had the wit to win, 
We drew a circle and took him in.“ 


It is true that Jesus of Nazareth was pun- 
ished, insulted, persecuted, spit upon and 
crucified. Nevertheless, no man during the 
past 2,000 years has had his praises sung so 
universally, by the common people, through- 
out the civilized world. No man has left a 
finer, grander, nobler, or more magnificent 
example. Jesus has been honored, emulated, 
distinguished, and admired by the common 
people, generation after generation, more 
than any other person throughout the past 
20 centuries. Why? Well, for one reason, 
Jesus practiced what he preached and he 
preached what he practiced. He was pos- 
sessed of honesty, decency, and sincerity of 
purpose. I commend these virtues to you. 

During the sixth century A. D., Justin- 
ian—the most illustrious of all the Roman 
rulers—was the emperor of the eastern Ro- 
man Empire, called the Byzantine Empire. 
Justinian codified the laws in order that a 
better brand of justice should be handed 
down by jurists in deciding cases and deter- 
mining punishments, whereas related cases 
should receive similar decisions and punish- 
ments. Since the time of Justinian, jurists 
pretty generally have followed the pattern 
established by him wherein their decisions 
are more or less the same insofar as related 
or somewhat similar cases are concerned. 

In the thirteenth century A. D., the year 
1215 to be more exact, King John signed 
the Magna Carta. It is true he signed the 
Magna Carta under pressure. Historians 
say he became so infuriated after he signed 
the Magna Carta that he threw himself 
down prostrate and bit the reeds upon the 
floor of the castle. The Magna Carta 
brought new hopes, new encouragements and 
the promises of new freedoms for man into 
the world. Among the many features that 
were constructive under the Magna Carta, 
the one proposition that stands out, prob- 
ably the most, is it placed the aristocrats, 
the nobility, and the rulers beneath the law 
and within the law, whereas, for centuries 
prior, the privileged classes had been beyond, 
above, and outside the law. The Magna 
Carta lifted the world to higher and better 
levels. 

Between the thirteenth and eighteenth 
centuries, the Bible was translated from He- 
brew and from Greek into Latin and from 
Latin into German and English. It was pub- 
lished so the common man could read it. 
The King James version, translated in 1611 
by Adam Bede, became the generally accepted 
official translation. The whole Bible has 
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been published in 106 languages and dia- 
lects and parts of the Bible have been pub- 
lished in over 500 languages and dialects. 
The Bible has been read by millions and 
millions of people, during the past 340 years, 
which has caused the world to became bet- 
ter, yes, much better. 

In 1776, the Declaration of Independence 
was signed and made effective. A little 
handful of decent men, longing for greater 
freedoms for themselves and their fellow 
colonists, here in the Western Hemisphere, 
on the Atlantic seaboard, through the Decla- 
ration of Independence, served notice upon a 
“flerce and ferocious” King, as Confucius 
might have said, that they were about to 
renounce themselves from bondage and 
slavery under an unreasonable and tyran- 
nical government and become free men, in 
the wilderness in a new world. The Dec- 
laration of Independence commanded the 
admiration and plaudits of the peoples of 
the civilized nations throughout the world. 

In 1789, the Constitution of the United 
States was signed officially. In 1790, the Bill 
of Rights, which gave us our precious free- 
doms, such as we enjoy today, was added 
by amendment to the Constitution, The 
Constitution of the United States is the 
greatest political document ever adopted by 
the free people of any nation throughout 
history for the administration of good gov- 
ernment through democratic processes. 

For 146 years, the eyes of the peoples of the 
civilized nations of the entire world have 
been fixed, with thrill and excitement, upon 
the United States of America, which under 
its wonderful Constitution has become the 
greatest Nation on earth. May I say: 


“The United States is a melting pot, 
Where each one should put in the best 
he’s got; 
Much or little, great or small, 
Your Uncle Sam can use it all, 
Some put in kindness, love and cheer; 
Others put in courage and leave out fear; 


Some put in happiness, strength and 
health, 

Let us salute the man who gives of his 
wealth. 


For the United States is a melting pot, 
Where each one should put in the best he’s 


got; 

And, as he gives, so does he grow, 

As life goes on and on with its ebb and its 
flow. 

Put in kindliness and a helping hand, 

And brotherly love that makes life so 


grand; 
For the United States is a common pool, 
Where each one should put in the Golden 
Rule.” 


George Washington, one of the great men 
of the centuries, became the first President 
of the United States. The nations of the 
whole world turned to watch, with concern 
and hope for new freedoms to come, this 
first President of the new Nation in the 
wilderness in a new world. Washington was 
a conscientious man of leadership and of 
service. 

Washington had an objective, a definite, 
fixed objective, which was to free the col- 
onies and to establish a republic for free 
people, under democratic processes here in 
North America. 

The behavior pattern of purpose or objec- 
tive is one of the essentials to success. Some- 
one has aptly said: 


“One ship sails east and one sails west, 
By the self same winds that blow, 
“Tis the set of the sail and not the gale, 
That determines where your ship shall 
go.” 


In 1863, the greatest citizen yet born under 
the American flag, Abraham Lincoln, made 
officially effective the Emancipation Procla- 
mation, which freed millions of men, women, 
and little suffering children from the lash of 


the slave driver and from captivity, bondage, 
and servitude under the yoke of the slave 
owner. Abraham Lincoln gave the world a 
big boost for new freedoms, civil rights, and 
betterment. 

He was born in poverty, obscurity, and 
squalor. Yet he arose from this lowly level 
to the highest pinnacle of success, from 
which he earned undying fame for himself, 
to the end of time. Abraham Lincoln fol- 
lowed the philosophy of decision found in 
the little poem: 


“To every man, there opens 
A way, and ways, and a way, 
The high soul climbs the high way, 
The low soul gropes the low; 
And, in between on misty flats, 
All the rest drift to and fro. 
For, to every man, there opens 
A high way and a low; 
And, it is for him to say, 
Which way his soul shall go.” 


The behavior pattern of decision is one of 
the essentials to success. 

Between the Civil War and World War I, 
which the United States entered in 1917, 
our Nation became a great industrial Na- 
tion—one of the greatest nations of 25 

orld and took its place high among the 
7 8 7 nations of the Kord. th the 3 
of medicine, typhoid fever, yellow fever, 
smallpox, and diphtheria were brought un- 
der control and the longevity of man was 
extended. The telephone was invented and 
put to practical use; the automobile was in- 
vented and put to practical use; 
Wright, of the famous Wright brothers, flew 
the first airplane at Kitty Hawk, and in gen- 
eral the world advanced considerably. 

In 1917 the United States entered World 
War I, on the side of the Allies. World War 
I was fought and won “to make the world 
safe for democracy.” Our political leaders— 
our civilian leaders were unable to establish 
a just and permanent peace, largely because 
of two madmen—Lloyd George, of England, 
and Clemenceau of France. 

Between World War I and World War II, 
again great progress and advancement were 
made. The telephone became a necessity in 
almost every home; the automobile became 
a necessity to almost every family. Radio 
became commonplace in the homes of Amer- 
ica and the news of world-wide events were 
heard daily in millions of homes over the 
radio; in medical science, drugs called the 
“wonder drugs” extended man’s life expec- 
tancy; the airplane became popular and peo- 
ple from all about the world flew to the cor- 
ners of the earth, and the world shrank to 
one big neighborhood. 

In 1941 the United States entered World 
War II, on the side of the Allies again. 
World War II was fought and won to keep 
ruthless dictators from enslaving the na- 
tions of the world under their tortuous, 
mailed fists and their inhuman grinding 
heels. Unfortunately, the political leaders 
of the nations of the world have been unable 
to establish a just, honorable, and perma- 
nent peace, largely because of another man, 
and his band of brigands and aggressors, 
hell-bent upon subjugating the entire world 
under the worst philosophy of government 
man has ever known—his name is Joe Stalin. 

Dictator Stalin is a man with a notorious 
criminal history; he is possessed of a destruc- 
tive personality. He is dominated with a 
heart, mind, and soul full of envy, hatred, 
and animosity. He is unalterably opposed to 
democracy of free peoples and democratic 
processes; opposed to religion, Christianity, 
and Judaism in particular; opposed to 
modern civilization and its high standards 
of living; opposed to man’s freedoms for 
which he has fought and won over a period 
of 41 centuries. 

Since World War II, electronics have made 
considerable advancement, television, the 
marvel of the ages, is found in millions of 
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homes, gigantic airplanes fly at great 
heights, as high as 6 miles above the earth, 
and at terriffic speed—let us say—from 350 
to as fast as 700 or 800 miles an hour. 

Businessmen, like George E. Stringfellow, 
can have breakfast at the regular time in 
San Fransisco and dinner on schedule at 
home in East Orange, or at a hotel or 
restaurant in New York or Boston. Anyone 
can travel by plane to Europe overnight. 
Liverpool, Paris, and London are only 12 
hours or less from New York by plane today. 
The world has become one big neighborhood. 
In medical science additional wonder drugs 
have been discovered and man’s span of life 
has been further lengthened. 

And, now, I wish to make a prophecy. I 
lay no claim to being a fortune teller; 
neither can I gaze into a crystal bowl and 
prognosticate the future with great accu- 
racy. Nevertheless, I prophesy the best is 
yet to come, We still face a rising and not 
a setting sun. The greatest age man has 
ever known is just ahead, I suspect it will 
be called the atomic age, the age of elec- 
tronics and supersonics. In medical science, 
additional wonder drugs will be discovered; 
cancer and 5 Ä 0 within the next quarter of 
& century, will come und mtrol, and 
man's life expectancy will rhi e 

nded; airplanes will be larger and faster 
than ever; television units will be installed 
in millions of homes throughout the civi- 
lized world. Opportunities for young men 
and young women, who are properly quali- 
fled and worthy, will be even greater than 
they have ever been heretofore. 

Education and religion must keep abreast 
the times. Education must be first prac- 
tical and scientific and ornamental there- 
after. Religion must not be merely preach- 
ment but geared severely to our daily en- 
deavors. We must practice what we preach. 

The future is full of promises and oppor- 
tunities for the qualified, the sincere, the 
industrious, the honest. Moral fiber and > 
character of substance are going to be of 
vital importance—character and moral fiber 
such as Washington, Lincoln, Theodore 
Roosevelt, and Woodrow Wilson possessed, 
and such as Douglas A. MacArthur, the 
George Washington of today; Herbert Hoover, 
our greatest exponent of democracy; and 
Winston Churchill, a world’s champion of 
freedoms for mankind, possess today. 

Our democratic processes and principles 
must and will prevail. The nations of the 
world must and will stand together, stead- 
fastly, in order that a just and honorable 
peace among the nations of the world may 
be established on a firm foundation and with 
permanency. 

War will surely be eliminated from the 
face of the earth, through education, prac- 
tical, realistic education, indoctrinated with 
spiritual values, and through the world’s 
leading, living religions, geared to a better 
understanding of the fatherhood of God and 
the brotherhood of man. Men must come to 
better thinking and better living through 
education and religion if peace on earth is 
to become permanent. 

Ladies and gentlemen, if when the evil 
forces that are loose in the world today are 
brought under control and eliminated, as 
we believe they will be, and we are to have 
a better world in which to live, it can only 
be done by placing greater emphasis upon 
education in all of its phases at its most 
vital point. The most vital point of educa- 
tion is the end result. The end result is 
character—character of a higher type and a 
better quality is what the world of tomor- 
row will require; nothing less will do. 

Down in the mountaineer State of Ken- 
tucky there stands a shrine—a shrine that 
is sacred to the American people. It is the 
cabin where Nancy Hanks, prematurely 
gray and careworn, nursed and nurtured and 
cared for the greatest child yet born under 
the American flag. 
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As you enter this sacred shrine that was 
once a hunter’s hut in the Kentucky forest, 
you will recall that 142 years ago, and a little 
more, the great emancipator, when but a 
tiny tot, was started upon his way amid 
wretchedness, poverty, and squalor. As 
you stand within the four walls of this 
sacred shrine that was once a poverty- 
stricken shanty on the western frontier, 
you will surely wonder, considering the ter- 
rific problems that confront the American 
people today, of which the prevalence of 
crime and the imminence of an all-out 
atomic world war III are the greatest; yes, 
you will surely wonder how long an ideal 
and a philosophy that were Abraham Lin- 
coln’s—that is—a government of the people, 
for the people, and by the people—can en- 
dure, and how long it may be before our 
sacred freedoms, some of them at least, 
perish and vanish, and completely disap- 
pear from the face of the earth. 

And, as you leave this sacred shrine that 
was once a man’s shanty on the western 
frontier, you will surely leave it with a 
prayer on your lips to the ever-living and 
true God to give us men, men, more men, 
men and women, too, men and women of 
courage and substance, fortitude, and patri- 
otism; men and women of moral fiber and 
character and good will, such as Abraham 
Lincoln possessed, men and women who are 
God-fearing and peace-loving; men and wo- 
men who are willing to serve, and struggle, 
and suffer, and litigate, and bleed and die, 
if it becomes necessary, as did the great 
emancipator, in order that the generations 
yet to come this way may not have just a 
better world in which to live, but may have 
a safer and more secure world in which to 
dwell. 


Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Pres- 
ident, Dr. Cope received an honorary de- 
gree from Ithaca College on the occasion 
of the making of this address and I 
should like to have incorporated in the 
Appendix of the Recorp in connection 
with my remarks the following citation 
presented to Dr. Cope by Dr. Leonard B. 
Job, president of Ithaca College: 

Dr. William C. Cope, it has been with 
great pleasure that we have listened to your 
hopefully challenging address. You have 
honored us with your presence and we are 
pleased to show our appreciation through 
recognizing your competence as a college ex- 
ecutive, your eloquence as a speaker, your 
unselfishness as a servant of your commu- 
nity and your State, your leadership in 
worthy national enterprises, your devotion 
to the causes that contribute to more whole- 
some community and national life. We, 
therefore confer upon you the honorary de- 
gree, doctor of laws, with all the rights and 
privileges pertaining to that degree here or 
elsewhere. 


Please Lend Your Crying Towels to the 
Beefers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 27, 1951 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing articles were written by John W. 
Ball and are most apropos. The articles 
appeared in the New York Herald Trib- 
une and in other papers throughout the 
country, 
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CATTLE FEEDERS ADMIT PROFITS, BUT POINT To 
Own Cost or LIVING—SEE AN INJUSTICE IN 
BEEF ROLL-BACKS WHEN ITEMS THEY MUST 
PURCHASE ARE UNTOUCHED 

(By John W. Ball) 

REDFIELD, Iowa, July 2.—If the Middle West 
cattle feeder is going to the poor farm, he’s 
going to ride there in his Cadillac or his 
Beechcraft Bonanza. 

That's the variation of an old saw that 
one hears frequently in the Iowa cattle- 
feeding countries. Your reporter heard it 
several times during a trip into the lush cen- 
tral Iowa countryside aimed at finding out 
just how abused the cattle farmer really is. 

First, this year is about perfect for cheap 
feeding. Rain has been normal. Long- 
range forecasts—many farmers buy expen- 
sive weather forecasting services—are that 
the summer will be unusually wet. That 
means luxuriant grasses and legumes that 
put weight on cattle at much lower cost than 
grain and concentrates. 

AUTOS AND TELEVISION 

Most feeding farms can be identified by 
new automobiles, often two, with one of a 
costly make. Many display the antenna that 
tells there is a television set on the premises. 
There are numerous small airplanes and 
scores of farm landing fields. Incidentally, 
the only TV station in Iowa is owned and 
operated by Iowa State College at Ames, one 
of the country’s greatest agriculture schools. 
Everything bears the evidence of prosperity. 

Naturally, it’s difficult to discover indi- 
vidual incomes, but there are plenty ranging 
from $15,000 to $20,000 a year and upward. 
One farmer complained that the June roll- 
back in beef prices cost him a cut of $300,000 
in this year’s profits. 

Redfield, a center of the cattle feeding area, 
produces a provable and striking example. 
William H. Morrison, 74, was divorced this 
week by his wife of 71. Among her charges 
of cruelty was one that her husband ignored 
their golden wedding last year. Instead, he 
celebrated his fifty-fourth year as a cattle 
feeder, which meant more to him, 

Morrison testified that he quit school at 
the fifth grade, and was not a lettered man, 
In fact, he has some trouble with his spell- 
ing, but few with his figures. 

“I went broke in 1920 and nearly broke 
in 1933,” Morrison testified. But in 1940 
cattle feeding changed for the better. To- 
day, Morrison told the court, he has 1,000 
cattle on feed, and 5,000 hogs. His net worth 
he estimated at $485,000—more than $60,000 
in cash—and he willingly agreed to give 
$140,000 to his wife in settlement. Any busi- 
ness that permits a man to roll up a fortune 
at the rate of $26,000 a year for 18 
most of it in 10 years—isn’t a penny ante 
operation. 

MOST HAVE RESERVES 

Generally, the cattle feeding farmers admit 
to 10 fat years. Mostly, they have substan- 
tial reserves to fall back on. 

One important Pottawattamie County 
feeder, who sounded off eloquently to a group 
of fellow feeders around an auction barn, 
called me to one side later for what he called 
an “unemotional analysis“ of the business. 
He is one of that ever-increasing proportion 
of farmers who is college-trained. He ma- 
jored in agriculture, minored in engineering, 
and took additional studies in accountancy 
and business law. Proficiency in those lines, 
he assured me, is necessary to the modern 
farmer. 

“We can't argue too much that price ceil- 
ings spell ruination,” he said, “without turn- 
ing our backs on the parity formula for farm 
prices.” 

HOW TO FIGURE PROFIT 

(Parity prices are a government-figured 
price for farm commodities based on the cost 
of the things a farmer must buy. The parity 
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price supposedly will permit a farmer to buy 
as many gallons of gasoline or the same 
number of tires or the same aut mobile with 
the same number of bushels of corn or 
pounds of livestock as he could at any time 
in the last 10 years.) 

“Simple arithmetic will tell a man he can 
make a profit by feeding corn that costs 
him 95 percent of parity to cattle that sell 
for 149 percent of parity,” he continued, 
“when he was able to make money when 
both corn and cattle were at 90 percent of 
parity. 

“I could have sold my corn last year for 
$1.35 a bushel. I estimated I got $2.05 a 
bushel by feeding it to cattle. I bought 
300-pound calves at $27.50 a hundred last 
August and sold them as 1,100-pound steers 
at $36. I figured I made $84 a head, besides 
a profit on my corn. I raised all my corn. 
I made $11,000 on cattle. My whole farming 
operation netted me, before taxes, about 
3 I’m a comparatively small opera- 
or.” 

Because of his frankness, I expected this 
feeder to approve price controls. Instead, 
I found him more violent than the average. 

“Sure, I’m making money,” he shouted. 
“But so are others. Last year I bought twine 
at $12 a bale. Yesterday I paid $23.50 for it. 
Why didn’t they roll-back those prices, too?” 

The speaker was unique in his language. 
He referred to Price Administrator Michael 
V. DiSalle as “that Billikin” and as “that 
roly-poly Brownie.” 


OWNS OIL STOCK 


“I own a few shares of Standard Oil,” 
he went on. “Their profits for the first 6 
months this year are almost a quarter of a 
billion dollars. When I bought the stock 
the company's profits were forty million. 
They thought that was good. I buy a lot 
of gas, tires, oil, and distillate. Prices are 
double what they used to be. Why don’t 
they roll-back gasoline prices?” 

“TI took a load of cattle to Chicago. When 
I went to the phone booth I found prices 
had gone up 100 percent—10 cents a call, 
instead of a nickel. Why don't they roll-back 
such prices? We aren’t doubling prices, but 
we're roll-backed. Is A. T. & T. broke, or do 
they have officials acting as unpaid advisers 
in Washington? 

“If I don't want to pay a dime for a phone 
call, I don't use the telephone. If I don't 
want to pay a quarter for a gallon of gas, 
I don’t drive my car. Then if the public 
doesn't want to pay a dollar for a pound of 
hamburger, why don’t they buy pork? 

“You know,” he remarked, “I read DiSalle 
and Johnston's testimony about beef—all 
the statistics on which they based their ac- 
tion. Then I picked up a magazine—I think 
it was The Atlantic. It told about a profes- 
sor who said you can prove anything by 
statistics. 

“A survey showed that graduates of Prince- 
ton, Yale, and Harvard averaged 1.8 children, 
Graduates of Smith, Vassar, and Radcliffe 
averaged 1.4 children. That would prove 
to these OPS statisticans, I guarantee, that 
men have more children than women,” 


A BANKER’S VIEW 


One of Iowa’s most prominent bankers de- 
clared that the Government itself is offering 
to finance a strike by cattle feeders. “The 
Government guarantees 90 percent of parity 
for corn. Why should a farmer take a 
chance and feed it to cattle in view of the 
beef roll-backs?” he asked. 

Congress, even more than the administra- 
tion, is coming in for blame for inflation. 
A point that I heard referred to more often 
than any other was the recent vote by the 
House to retain agricultural conservation 
program payments at $245,000,000. The 
Farm Bureau, the National Grange, and other 
farm groups urged that these be cut to at 
least $150,000,000. The payments are made 
to farmers for liming or fertilizing their 
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farms, tiling and otherwise practicing sound 
farming methods. 

A tiling contractor in a small town con- 
fessed to me how the program works out in 
practice. 

“First,” he said, “I figure the cost of the 
job, plus a reasonable profit. Then I figure 
that the farmer will get $75, $85, or maybe 
$125 from Uncle Sam. So I add half that 
amount to my estimate.” 

Yet Congress, while preaching against in- 
flation, voted to retain ACP payments. 


REVOLT IN BEEF CONTROLS—MIDWEST’S FARM- 
ERS WHO HELPED ELECT TiUMAN ARE FIGHT- 
ING Map 

(By John W. Ball) 


Cuicaco.—There’s a revolt in the Midwest 
farm belt against price controls. The farm- 
ers who helped elect Harry S. Truman Presi- 
dent in 1948 in a history-making upset in 
this traditional Republican territory are 
angry at the Truman administration—so 
angry that they can’t discuss their problems 
with any semblance of calm. 

The feelings of these farmers over price 
ceilings on beef remind one of the midtwen- 
ties, when the rest of the country was mak- 
ing money hand over fist and the farmers 
were losing their lands to the money lenders. 

Grass-roots meetings—the term “grass 
roots” originated here—are again being held 
nightly in small farm communities, particu- 
larly in Illinois and Iowa. The stabilization 
laws are discussed, if one can call the red-hot 
language these farmers use discussion. In- 
variably the administration and all its works 
are damned with eloquence and violence. 

Officials of both the Agriculture Depart- 
ment and the Office of Price Stabilization say 
these meetings are dangerous affairs where 
disobedience of the price-stabilization laws 
is preached and defiant plans are made to 
withhold cattle from the market in opposi- 
tion to the public interest. These officials 
reminisced darkly of the “farm holidays” of 
the early thirties. 

But the men who are arranging the meet- 
ings—the Illinois Agricultural Association 
(in reality, the Illinois Farm Bureau) and 
the Iowa Farm Bureau Federation—say 
these local gatherings are in the true Ameri- 
can, democratic style and spirit of the old 
town meeting. The price laws and their ef- 
fect upon the individual farmer are analyzed. 
Those present are urged to write their Rep- 
resentatives and Senators in Washington. 

The end purpose, admittedly, is to defeat 
all the stabilization laws. Compromises, such 
as accepting the recent 9 percent roll-back 
in beef prices in return for the rescinding 
of the 4% percent roll-backs planned for 
August 1 and October 1, are not even con- 
sidered. The only program proposed is com- 
plete eradication of price and wage controls, 
with inflation to be dealt with indirectly 
through increased taxation, tougher credit 
regulations and less—much less—Govern- 
ment spending. 

Charles Shuman, president of the Illinois 
Agricultural Association, claims the entire 
Illinois delegation outside Chicago, and even 
some of the latter, pledged to elimination 
of controls. In Iowa, the promoters are 
confident of a solid congressional front. 

This is the meat-making area of the coun- 
try. Iowa and Illinois have become so fa- 
mous as corn States that the consuming 
public forgets that corn isn’t a complete 
crop in itself. It is just an ingredient in 
the manufacture of meat. In recent years, 
under soil-conservation programs, much of 
the hilly land has been transferred to pas- 
ture and hay, which is just another process 
for making meat. 

Ernest Baughman, research economist for 
the Chicago Federal Reserve bank, has iden- 
tified each farm in his area by its chief cash 
crop. In the entire district—Michigan, In~ 
diana, most of Wisconsin, Illinois, and Iowa 
almost half the farms get more than half 


their cash income from livestock. More than 


half in Illinois and more than two out of 
every three Iowa farms get the bulk of their 
cash income from livestock. 

In some Iowa counties, Jackson and Cedar, 
for instance, 82 percent of the cash farm 
income comes from cattle. It is from these 
counties that the famous Iowa corn-fed beef 
comes. True, the farmers raise corn, and a 
lot of it, but it walks off the farms on four 
legs. 

Their profit, if any, comes in three ways: 
(1) From an improvement in the grade of the 
animal through the feeding operation; (2) 
from a better price at the time they sell than 
at the time they bought the feeders; and 
(3) the increased weight put on through 
feeding. 

Generally, the profit or loss is determined 
by two factors; first, the original cost, and, 
second, the relationship between the cost of 
the feed they pour into the cattle and the 
price they get for the finished product, the 
fed steer. 

About 12 percent of all the country’s beef 
is produced in the feed lots. That doesn't 
seem to be a large proportion, but it is the 
best beef—the thick, juicy steaks, and the 
succulent roasts from prime or choice 
steers—that one thinks of when beef is dis- 
cussed. Some top grades come off the ranges, 
but mostly the grasslands produce the lower 
grades that find their way into hamburgers, 
cheaper cuts, canned, and otherwise proc- 
essed meats. 

Laws restricting meat prices thus are vital 
here. Because so many people are engaged 
in producing meat, the normal reaction is 
that this part of the Nation is being picked 
on. Unfortunately, the men chosen to pre- 
sent the other side, such as Price Administra- 
tor Michael V. DiSalle, are not kin to these 
people—they don’t speak the farmers’ lan- 
guage, much as they may think they do. 

The Midwest cattle farmers are feeders as 
differentiated from growers. They raise a 
small portion of their feeder stock, but the 
greater part is bought from the ‘ranges of 
the West and Southwest, either at the ranch 
gate or through commission men at the 
stockyards, 

It takes a lot of capital to be a cattle 
feeder. Land hereabouts is high, averaging 
around $250 an acre. Thirty dollars a hun- 
dred pounds for feeder cattle—and it’s diffi- 
cult to find them at that price—brings the 
cost of a 500-pound steer up to $150. If 
you're feeding 100 steers, a comparatively 
small operation, you have $15,000 tied up. 
If you're feeding 1,000—and there are many 
farmers in that group—you have $150,000, 
a small fortune, invested. 

You have to pour corn and concentrates 
into these beasts for anywhere from 5 to 15 
months. Their care is hard work. 

By nature, the cattle feeder is a gambler. 
He not only gambles on a profit on his nor- 
mal operation but he gambles on weather, 
disease, accidents, such natural hazards 
as lightning and increasing cattle thefts. 

The cattle feeder typifies the “rugged in- 
dividualist.” He's willing to take his chances 
on a loss for a chance for a profit. 

When things were going bad for feeders 
a few months ago and Congress and the Ag- 
riculture Department were talking about 
price supports such as other types of farmers 
get, the cattle associations to a man pe- 
tioned the Government to let them alone. 
They wanted to play their game as they al- 
ways had played it. 

That, perhaps, partly explains why they 
are so bitter because they were the first to 
be selected among farm groups to feel the 
restriction of price ceilings. 


Mr. Speaker, when these people pre- 
tend they are angry because they were 
the first to be selected among the farm 
groups, they deliberately ignore the fact 
that the law prohibits ceiling prices on 
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any farm product until it reaches parity. 
They deliberately ignore the fact that 
beef cattle is the only farm product that 
reached 152 percent of parity. They 
know that parity is fixed by taking into 
account all the increased costs they in- 
cur, including labor, raw materials, cost 
of cattle, and cost of feed. After taking 
all of that into consideration and fixing 
parity at 100 they were still receiving a 
price of 52 percent over that. They are 
beefing because someone has had cour- 
age enough to clamp the bars down and 
prevent extortion of unconscionable and 
exorbitant profits. 


The Share of Illinois, by Counties, in the 
Federal Public Debt and Assessed Val- 
uation of Real and Personal Property 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL H. DOUGLAS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, July 6, 1951 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record a table I 
have prepared showing the share of the 
Federal debt borne by each of the 102 
countries of Illinois. If we are to stop 
these figures from climbing even higher, 
we must make economy our watchword. 

There being no objection, the table was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 


Comparison of Illinois’ share of the Federal 
public debt and assessed valuation of real 
and personal property, by county 


Population, Share of Fed- 
County 1950 eral debt, 1950! 
64, 530 $107, 075, 220 
20, 255 33, 142, 330 
14, 130 22, 944, 690 
17, 031 28. 043, 510 
7,117 12, 747, 050 
37, 601 63, 735, 250 
877 12, 747, 050 
18, 924 33, 142, 330 
C 15, 044 25, 494, 100 
Champaign. 105, 859 178, 458, 700 
Christian 38, 737 66, 284, 660 
Cla: 17, 238 28, 043, 510 
17, 580 30, 592, 920 
845 38, 241, 150 
551 68, 834, 070 
4, 492, 629 7, 599, 791, 210 
, 090 35, 691, 740 
10, 479 17, 845, 870 
40, 670 68, 834, 070 
16, 842 28, 043, 510 
16, 686 28, 043, 510 
153, 885 260, 039, 820 
23, 676 40, 790, 560 
9, 15, 296, 460 
21, 618 35, 691, 740 
545 40, 790, 500 
15, 881 28, 043, 510 
48, 395 81, 581, 120 
43, 603 73, 932, 890 
, 784 15, 296, 460 
18, 791 30, 592, 920 
19, 164 33, 142, 330 
12, 217 20, 395, 280 
25, 734 43, 339, 970 
7. 407 12, 747,050 
Henderson 8, 398 15, 296, 460 
Henry 46, 381 79, 031, 710 
Troquois. 32, 275 53, 537, 610 
Jackson 38, 009 63, 735, 250 
Jasper.. 12, 242 20, 395, 280 


debt 
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Comparison of Illinois’ share of the Federal 
public debt and assessed valuation of real 
and personal property, by county—Con- 
tinued 


Kopma; Share of Fed- 
eral debt, 1950 


$61, 185, 840 
25, 494, 100 
35, 691, 740 
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‘Treasury . Daily Statement of the 9. 

Treasury, Apr. 2, 195; 


The Most Dreaded Enemy of Liberty 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE B. SCHWABE 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 5, 1951 


Mr. SCHWABE. Mr. Speaker, the 
following excellent article appears in the 
June 1951 edition of the Independent Pe- 
troleum Association of America, a 
monthly magazine published for the as- 
sociation, under the title “The Most 
Dreaded Enemy of Liberty“: 


THE Most DREADED ENEMY OF LIBERTY 


Of all the enemies to public liberty war is, 
perhaps, the most to be dreaded, because it 
comprises and develops the germ of every 
other. War is the parent of armies; from 
these proceed debts and taxes; and armies, 
and debts, and taxes are the known instru- 
ments for bringing the many under the 
domination of the few. In war, too, the 
discretionary power of the Executive is ex- 
tended; its influence in dealing out offices, 
honors, and emoluments is multiplied; and 
all the means of seducing the minds, are 
added to those of subduing the force, of the 
people. * * * (There is also an) inequal- 
ity of fortunes, and the opportunities of 
fraud. growing out of a state of war, and 
N * degeneracy of manners and of 
15 * * * No nation could preserve 
its freedom in the midst of continual war- 
fare. * . . 

(It should be well understood) that the 
powers proposed to be surrendered (by the 
Third Congress) to the Executive were those 
which the Constitution has most jealously 
appropriated to the legislature. * * 

The Constitution expressly and exclusively 
vests in the Legislature the power of declar- 
ing a state of war * * * the er of 
raising armies * the power of creat- 
ing offices. * * * 

A delegation of such powers (to the Presi- 
dent) would have struck, not only at the 
fabric of our Constitution, but at the foun- 
dation of all well organized and well checked 
governments, 

The separation of the power of declaring 
war from that of conducting it, is wisely 
contrived to exclude the danger of its being 
declared for the sake of its being conducted. 

The separation of the power of raising 
armies from the power of commanding them, 
is intended to prevent the raising of armies 
for the sake of commanding them. 

The separation of the power of creating 
Offices from that of filling them, is an essen- 
tial guard against the temptation to create 
offices for the sake of gratifying favorites or 
multiplying dependents. (James Madison: 
Political Observations of 1795, from: Letters 
and other writings of James Madison, in four 
volumes.) 


The United States Today Has Only 55 
Percent per Capita of the Meat Animals 
on Its Farms That It Had 50 Years Ago 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CLIFFORD R. HOPE 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 6, 1951 


Mr. HOPE. Mr. Speaker, the House 
has under consideration at the present 
time a bill to extend the Defense Pro- 
duction Act. Among the controversial 
questions involved in this extension is 
the matter of ceiling prices on agricul- 
tural commodities and of roll-backs on 
the prices of such commodities, and par- 
ticularly the roll-back on cattle and beef 
prices which has been put in effect by 
the Office of Price Stabilization. 

The question of meat prices and par- 
ticularly beef prices has, in my opinion, 
been exaggerated far beyond its real im- 
portance, but because it has been a mat- 
ter of intense interest and controversy, 
and because the effect which price ceil- 
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ings and roll-backs will have on our meat 
supply is involved, any figures relating to 
the supply of meat animals in the coun- 
try are significant. For that reason, I 
am inserting in the RECORD, as a part of 
my remarks, a table showing livestock 
numbers on farms and ranches per thou- 
sand persons for the years 1900 to 1951, 
inclusive. 

These figures include milk cows, other 
cattle, all cattle, hogs, sheep, and lambs. 
Milk cows are included because a con- 
siderable part of our beef comes from 
dairy cattle. I wish to call particular at- 
tention to the fact that 50 years ago we 
had in this country 2,114 head of live- 
stock per 1,000 persons. This figure is 
made up of 218 milk cows, 597 other 
cattle, 660 hogs, and 639 sheep and 
lambs. The figures show a more or less 
steady decline of numbers in all cate- 
gories during this 50-year period and 
for this year 1951, the preliminary 
figures show that we have on our farms 
and ranches 1,174 head of livestock per 
1,000 persons. The breakdown of this 
total is as follows: Milk cows 160, other 
cattle 387, hogs 422, sheep and lambs 
205. 


United States livestock numbers on farms 


25 ranches per 1,000 persons, Jan. 1, 1900 


Jan. 1, numbers per 1,000 persons] 
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Preliminary. 


Source: U. S. Department of Agriculture, Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics. 
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Report on the Unemployment Trust Fund 
for Fiscal Year 1950 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. RALPH W. GWINN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 28, 1951 


Mr. GWINN. Mr. Speaker, during the 
fiscal year 1950, of the approximate 
62,000,000 persons in the civilian labor 
force of the United States—persons 14 
years of age and over—the average 
monthly unemployment numbered 3,- 
737,666, or an average of 6 percent. 

The fiscal year 1950 was featured by 
several big work stoppages, a bureau- 
cratic term for strikes, the peaks of 
which occurred in October 1949 and 
February 1950. Anyhow the work stop- 
pages cost the productive economy of 
the Nation an average of 5,010,000 man- 
days of productive effort during each 
month in the fiscal year. 

We mention this situation because of 
the possible effect of work stoppages— 
strikes if you please—on the withdrawals 
from the Unemployment Trust Fund 
during the year. 


An examination of the Annual Report 
of the Secretary of the Treasury for the 
fiscal year 1950, indicates that the de- 
posits from withholding taxes into the 
fund totaled $1,097,797,473. Interest 
credited by the Treasury Department on 
accumulated funds amounted to $149,- 
192,449 and the withdrawals by the 
States for payment to recipients of un- 
employment compensation totaled $1,- 
866,620,000. 

The withdrawals for fiscal 1950 ex- 
ceeded the deposits and interest by 
$619,630,076. 

Thirty-five States, Alaska, Hawaii and 
the District of Columbia went in the red 
in fiscal 1950. Alarmed by this situa- 
tion 23 States assisted b, the Bureau of 
Employment Security have undertaken 
studies of the fiscal solvency of the un- 
employment trust fund with respect to 
the particular problems arising in each 
State. As reported in Bulletin 111, seven 
States have completed their studies and 
published the findings. 

We have heretofore pointed out that 
over a period of 5 years several States 
have withdrawn more than the deposits 
plus interest. 

To complete the story the table pre- 
pared by Paul O. Peters which follows 
shows the deposits, interest credited to 
each State and the withdrawals for the 
States overdrawing in fiscal 1950. 


Deposits, interest credits, withdrawals from unemployment trust fund for fiscal year 1950 


by States 

State Deposits Interest Withdrawals 8 
1 — ͤ ͤ— EN $11, 930, $1, 227, 289 $20, 450, 000 $7, 201, 181 
Alaska... 1, 151, 369 208, 3, 525, 000 1, 765, 265 
Arkansas. 4, 304, 799, 661 7, 485, 000 2, 381, 285 
California.. 128, 646, 940 12, 341, 504 239, 000, 000 98, 011, 550 
Connecticut 13, 242, 000 3, 391, 250 41, 800, 000 25, 166, 750 
elawa: 1, 453, 000 309, 546 2, 855, 000 1, 092, 454 
District o of Columbia- 3, 495, 476 971, 727 4, 070, 000 3, 000 
8 7, 455, 000 1, 551, 979 10, 600, 000 1, 593, 021 
Hawaii... 2, 498, 375 468, 5, 300, 000 2, 333, 116 
Illinois... 55, 895, 000 10, 278, 662 119, 600, 000 53, 426, 338 
Indiana 19, 605, 686 4, 015, 789 26, 900, 000 3, 278, 525 
nsas 5, 980, 000 1, 360, 425 8, 235, 000 894, 575 
Louisiana 15, 361, 000 2, 123, 967 23, 475, 000 5, 970, 000 
6, 136, 000 820, 000 11, 905, 000 4, 921, 371 
Maryland 12, 260, 000 2, 494, 045 29, 050, 000 14, 295, 955 
Massachusetts. 48, 990, 000 2, 273, 356 121, 000, 000 69, 736, 644 
Michigan.. 68, 859, 648 6, 363, 682 80, 825, 000 5, 601, 670 
Minnesota. 9, 135, 000 2, 581, 075 19, 250, 000 7, 533, 925 
Mississippi 4, 115, 000 915, 431 7, 385, 000 2, 354, 569 
ebraska 2, 695, 000 735, 717 3, 500, 000 69, 283 
vada 1, 501, 000 276, 954 2, 865, 000 1, 087, 046 
New Hampshire.. 4, 538, 800 461, 181 10, 455, 000 5, 455, 019 
New Jersey 43, 652, 000 9, 124, 340 87, 015, 000 34, 238, 660 
New York 270, 732, 247 19, 084, 055 369, 800, 000 79, 983, 698 
Ohio 44, 039, 940 11, 287, 7! 116, 000, 000 60, 772, 272 
Oklahoma. 7, 315, 000 1, 010, 674 10, 375, 000 2, 049, 326 
Oregon... 12, 795, 035 1, 690, 421 25, 850, 000 11, 374, 543 
Pennsylvania. 58, 310, 000 12, 209, 351 167, 500, 000 96, 980, 649 
Rhode Island... 10, 915, 000 526, 788 23, 550, 000 12, 108, 212 
South Carolina. 7, 382, 000 1, 074, 369 11, 800, 000 3, 343, 631 
‘Tennessee 13, 162, 500 2, 068, 460 23, 250, 000 8, 019, 040 
Utah 3, 065, 000 682, 114 6, 045, 000 2, 297, 886 
Vermont. 1, 571, 5 317, 3, 900, 000 2, O11, 132 
Virginia.. 8, 625, 000 04 14, 650, 000 4, 330, 554 
Washington 34, 620, 000 42, 180, 000 4, 379, 523 
West Virginia 11, 180, 000 20, 450, 000 7, 412, 567 
Wisconsin 13, 187, 959 21, 500, 000 13, 658, 059 
Wyoming 1, 405, 103 1, 975, 000 301, 945 
gun baag a oiie inii a I S, 963, 305, 881 126, 700, 349 1, 709, 529, 502 619, 523, 272 


Withdrawals exceeded deposits by $746,223,621 or approximately 77.4 percent. 
With interest compounded, the withdrawals exceeded deposits and interest by 8619,23, 272 or approximately 56.8 


percent, 


The solvency of the unemployment 
trust funds, credited to the respective 
States under title III of the Social Se- 
curity Act, is being studied by 23 States 
with assistance provided by the Bureau 
of Employment Security in the Depart- 


ment of Labor. 

Insolvency of the funds are in sight 
already after 5 years. They cannot 
withstand a disposition of many to live 
on Government dole even in periods of 
prosperity rather than to work. 
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Appeasement 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN J. SPARKMAN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, July 6, 1951 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be printed 
in the Recorp two editorials discussing 
appeasement; the first published in the 
Christian Science Monitor, as reprinted 
in the Jackson County Sentinel, pub- 
lished at Scottsboro, Ala.; the second 
published in the Florence (Ala.) Times 
of July 2, 1951. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torials were ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorD, as follows: 


[From the Jackson County (Ala.) Sentinel] 
APPEASEMENT 


(Reprinted from the Christian Science 
Monitor) 

This word has become an epithet, used as 
a substitute for reasoned argument. For 
at least 20 years this newspaper has vigor- 
ously opposed such retreats before aggres- 
sion as are represented in names like Man- 
chukuo, Ethiopia, Spain, and Munich. Ap- 
peasement can be properly applied to those 
cases. But today it is used to describe 
anything short of preventive war. It is ap- 
plied loosely to American foreign policy and 
particularly in Korea. At a moment when 
critical decisions are to be made it is essen- 
tial to look behind the word and examine 
the substance of policies and actions to 
which it is so recklessly attached. 

The United States has pushed the fron- 
tiers of its power across two oceans, onto 
the continents of Europe and Asia, even to 
the Elbe and the Imjin. It has troops in 
Germany and Japan. It has built bases in 
North Africa, Britain, Iceland, South Amer- 
ica, Okinawa, and Korea. It is supplying 
economic and military aid to dozens of 
countries for active opposition to Russia’s 
imperialistic communism. Three years ago 
it resorted to selective service, and now has 
provided for universal military training. It 
signed the Atlantic Pact, and has led in set- 
ting up a joint defense force in Europe. It 
is building up a stockpile of atomic bombs 
and other weapons in a gigantic military 
program. 

Is this appeasement? 

In the last year, the United States has led 
the United Nations into active armed resist- 
ance to aggression in Korea, If North Korea 
had been allowed to get away with its in-. 
vasion, that would have entailed appease- 
ment. But instead UN forces have not only 
repelled these attacks; they have not only 
forced the invader to withdraw to the thir- 
ty-eighth parallel, they have pushed him 
well beyond it and exacted more than 1,500,- 
000 casualties. 

Is this appeasement? 

Of course, the word is most frequently ap- 
plied today to two policies. One is the deci- 
sion to confine the war if possible to Korea. 
This entails refraining from bombing north 
of the Yalu River. It leaves U. N. air forces 
free to pound the enemy for hundreds of 
miles behind his lines and leaves U. N. ground 
and naval forces free from possible retali- 
tory action, It does not give Russia an op- 
portunity secretly to strike down American 
bombers over Manchuria, but conserves 
American air power as a deterrent to Soviet 
war plans. 

Is this appeasement? 
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The second policy described as appease- 
ment is the announced willingness to nego- 
tiate a cease fire on the basis of restoring 
peace and security to the area of South Ko- 
rea. There is a drive on to put American 
policy into a strait-jacket of sibboleths. The 
effort appears to be to discredit in advance 
any consideration of the thirty-eighth par- 
allel—no matter what other gains are ob- 
tained. Already the United States is taking 
a rigid stand on Formosa and the exclusion 
of the Peiping regime from the U. N. 

Is this appeasement? 

The United States is also demanding guar- 
anties against repetition of aggression in 
Korea and the restoration of South Korea, 
Furthermore, it is setting conditions which 
would spell defeat and loss of prestige to the 
Communists. Korea has already provided 
valuable experience in cooperation for U. N. 
and a vast strengthening of democratic de- 
fenses against Red imperalism. Peace under 
these terms would reflect a tremendous im- 
provement in the whole situation of the free 
world since the Communists launched their 
attempted coup a year ago. 

Is this appeasement? 

Let those who think so examine the alter- 
native course. They concede that it gam- 
bles with a general war. In decent respect 
to the opinions of mankind, can they justify 
it? 


[From the Florence (Ala.) Times of July 2, 
1951] 
PEACE NEGOTIATIONS ARE Nor NECESSARILY 
APPEASEMENT 


Appeasement is a policy in thorough and 
deserved disrepute among all people who un- 
derstand the nature of totalitarianism, Com- 
munists, like their Nazi and Fascist brethren, 
regard appeasement as a gesture of weakness, 
Hence they are never really appeased, but 
always press for more. 

Yet in the desire to avoid any sort of ap- 
peasement, some people are tending to de- 
fine that approach too broadly. They hint, 
for example, that in Korea anything short 
of utter destruction of the Chinese Reds will 
amount to appeasement, 

In general, those who feel this way are 
the same ones who say there's no substitute 
for victory,” by which they mean a crushing 
triumph that virtually wipes out the enemy, 

To such people, appeasement and nego- 
tiation are apparently synonymous. In other 
words, merely talking to the enemy about 
peace is seen as a yielding of ground. 

This notion is pretty far afield from re- 
ality, as a look at past wars and their peace- 
making aftermath will show. Peace is sel- 
dom achieved by the enemy’s unconditional 
surrender, as in the Nazis’ case in World War 
II. More often it is negotiated, before the 
enemy is thoroughly annihilated. 

The Allies allowed Germany to negotiate 
peace in World War I while German soldiers 
were still on French soil. Even in World 
War II we did not insist on destroying Japan's 
army with fire and shell. The Japs’ main 
force was still largely intact when they sued 
for peace. The soldiers still occupied much 
of the Asiatic land they had conquered, 
They surrendered because the A-bomb, devas- 
tating incendiary raids, and the cutting of 
overseas supply lines made ultimate defeat 
unmistakably clear, 

Negotiating peace rather than enforcing 
it by arms does not inevitably lead to ap- 
peasement. Negotiations are a perfectly 
honorable and sensible way of ending a war. 
If the other fellow has had enough, what’s 
wrong with letting him say so? 

The important thing is not to avoid deal- 
ing with the enemy. It is winning peace 
terms which secure for you the objectives for 
which you undertook the war. When you 
fail to gain those goals, when you let the 
enemy have something at the council table 


which you have denied him on the battle- 
field, then negotiation does indeed move 
toward appeasement. 

Hut to suggest that we dare not negotiate 
with an enemy for fear of appeasing him 
indicates a total lack of confidence in our- 
selves as skilled negotiators. 

If the Chinese Reds want peace in Korea 
on our terms, there is no sound reason why 
we should not negotiate. Those terms, nat- 
urally, cannot reward the Communists in the 
faintest degree for the aggression they have 
undertaken, 

As a matter of fact, talk of a negotiated 
peace may in the end prove academic. 
Though they be licked, or at least effectively 
stalemated, the Reds may never want to con- 
ced? defeat by suing for peace, As General 
Bradley and others have hinted, they may 
choose simply to let the war die out by slow 
degrees, with no formal cease-fire and no 
negotiations. That would be one way of 
minimizing their failure both to themselves 
and to those they are trying to win over in 
the rest of the world. 

Whether it be this or a formal peace bid, 
we don’t have to shy away from it in fear 
that we have thus appeased the Communists. 


Accomplishments of the Preparedness 
Subcommittee of the Committee on 
Armed Services 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ALLEN FREAR, JR. 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, July 6, 1951 


Mr. FREAR. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp two editorials, appearing to- 
day in Washington newspapers, relating 
to the work done by the Senator from 
Texas [Mr. JoHNsoN] and the Prepared- 
ness Subcommittee of the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rials were ordered to be printed in the 
Recor, as follows: 


[From the Washington Evening Star of 
July 6, 1951] 


CoMPLACENCY AT THE PENTAGON 


That unification of the defense agencies is 
a painfully slow process is indicated by the 
caustic report of the Senate Preparedness 
Subcommittee on Pentagon laxities leading 
to our desperate shortage of tungsten, 
Summed up, the criticized situation was one 
in which one defense agency developed a vital 
tungsten-consuming program without the 
knowledge of another agency responsible for 
stockpiling the strategic metal. Conse- 
quently, after our major sources of tung- 
sten imports in the Far East were cut off 
by the Communist conquest of China and 
guerrilla fighting in southeast Asia, the 
Korean War found us with a dangerously 
inadequate supply of the steel-hardening 
metal, 

Senator Lynpon JOHNSON’s group used 
harsh language in condemning compla- 
cency at the Pentagon, but the facts cited 
in the report justify harsh language, “Here 
were two agencies—the Munitions Board and 
the Army Department,” the subcommittee 
told the Senate Armed Services Committee. 
“Each was the child of a parent organiza- 
tion—the Nation’s Defense Establishment. 
Each had an important defense responsi- 
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bility involving a vital metal—tungsten. 
Each had the clear obligation to work to- 
gether for the national security. Yet, though 
both were housed in the same building, these 
two agencies, so far as tungsten problems 
were concerned, acted as though they had 
never been introduced. They might as well 
have been separated by impenetrable barriers 
and thousands of miles, instead of thin par- 
titions and a few steps down a corridor.” 

The inquiry disclosed that the Army 
launched an important new armor-piercing 
shell program after World War II without 
checking on the tungsten supply needed for 
such a program. The project called for large 
amounts of the scarce metal in shell cores 
designed to penetrate the thickest tanks of 
an enemy. “And yet,” said the subcommit- 
tee, “for nearly 3 years no one—absolutely 
no one—informed the Munitions Board of 
the amount of tungsten required for the 
Army’s core program and the Board made 
no effort to find out about it. The two agen- 
cies seem to have been playing blind-man's 
buff.“ When the Army finally, late in 1948, 
officially acquainted the Board with its heavy 
tungsten requirements, the Board was 
“amazed” and alarmed. For America did 
not then, nor does it now, have enough 
tungsten either in stockpiles or in domestic 
mines for the needs of the new program. 

Little is to be gained by crying over past 
mistakes, however. The committee ex- 
pressed gratification that conditions affect- 
ing the Board and its relations with other 
agencies have improved. The important 
problem now is to conserve existing stocks 
through curtailment of nonessential uses of 
tungsten and to seek means of increasing 
the supply of tungsten ore from domestic 
and South American sources. The commit- 
tee suggested research on shells requiring 
less tungsten, giving the Federal Government 
complete control of all imports and sale of 
tungsten and plans for stimulating foreign 
production of the metal. It is rather late to 
be resorting to these prudent measures, of 
course, but vigorous action now by all mem- 
bers of the defense team concerned may 
lessen the dangers caused by previous over- 
sight. 


[From the Washington Daily News of July 
6, 1951) 


TUNGSTEN BLUNDERS 


Texas Senator LYNDON JoHNSON’s Subcom- 
mittee, which rides herd on the preparedness 
program, reports that this country and the 
free world are up against an almost desper- 
ate” shortage of tungsten. 

It asserts that there has been inexcusable 
failure to stockpile adequate amounts of 
this extremely hard and useful metal— 
failure for which it blames on “bureaucratic 
blindness and complacency” in the Army and 
the Munitions Board. 

Tungsten is vital to industry and modern 
warfare. It hardens the cutting edges of 
machine tools, makes light-bulb filaments, 
goes into armor-piercing shells and jet-plane 
engines, serves many other important uses. 

The United States produces only a minor 
part of the tungsten it needs, and that at 
high costs. Most of the American and world 
supply formerly came from China and other 
Asiatic areas, now under Communist control 
or threat. 

The Army and the Munitions Board both 
are under the Defense Department. Both 
have headquarters in the Pentagon. Yet, 
the Johnson subcommittee charges, the 
Army neglected to tell the Board about its 
tungsten needs, the Board neglected to find 
out about them, and 3 years passed while 
the Communists cut off practically all our 
Asiatic sources. And now, “nothing short 
of a miracle” seems likely to provide enough 
tungsten for even the most essential pur- 
poses of ourselves and our allies. 
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As a result, the subcommittee says, the de- 
fense program and our entire economy will 
be hurt, and the mistakes that have been 
made will be difficult to correct. 

But no more time should be lost in taking 
such steps as are necessary to correct them. 
These, according to the subcommittee, must 
include cutting down nonessential uses of 
tungsten; building up the inadequate stock- 
pile; developing armor-piercing shells that 
will require less tungsten; centralizing the 
Government's buying for foreign raw ma- 
terials, and deciding promptly whether to 
adopt a process, claimed to save both tung- 
sten and time, which was offered to the 
Army 3 years ago but is still under con- 
sideration. 


Challenge to 48 States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE B. SCHWABE 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 6, 1951 


Mr. SCHWABE. Mr. Speaker, Mr. 
George S. Benson, president of Harding 
College at Searcy, Ark., is one of the 
most popular and best-informed plat- 
form orators of the Middle West. He is 
intensely American in all his reasoning 
and conclusions. He is in popular de- 
mand for speaking engagements, and I 
have recently read with much interest 
his article appearing in the June, 1951, 
issue of the Independent Petroleum 
Association of America, entitled “Chal- 
lenge to 48 States.” 

This article shows that the State of 
Indiana has blazed the trail that should 
be followed by other states and that it is 
high time that we are beginning to think 
again of the fundamental concepts of 
our system of government, that they 
should be builded from the bottom up 
instead of from the top down. We 
should not overlook the fact that all of 
the grants in aid to the States from the 
Federal Government, referred to in Mr. 
Benson's article, are paid for dearly by 
the States. This involves the unneces- 
sary expenditure of vast sums of money 
to recruit, organize, and maintain the 
dangerous bureaucracy that now so be- 
sets us. 

Let us read Mr. Benson’s article and 
see where we are headed. It is truly a 
challenge to 48 States: 


CHALLENGE TO 48 STATES 


The people of Indiana have started some- 
thing that could conceivably develop into 
the most important citizen action of this 
century. In a 1951 “declaration of inde- 
pendence,” they've asked Congress to put a 
stop to so-called Federal aid of all kinds 
and restore to the States the taxing sources 
“that rightfully belong to them.” The action 
was taken on behalf of all Indiana citizens 
by Indiana’s Eighty-fifth General Assembly. 
Copies of the enabling concurrent resolu- 
tion were sent to the governors of every State 
with requests that similar resolutions be 
adopted. 

If enough people in enough States should 
become interested in such a grass-roots 
declaration and should it be backed up by 
widespread legislative action, the Congress 
would give heed. There certainly is noth- 
ing unrealistic or fanciful about the Indi- 
ana Legislature’s action. The Hoosiers con- 


. ourselves.” 


tend that if Congress could be moved to act 
on their full request, the States would have 
no difficulty whatever providing—and indeed 
improving and expanding—all essential serv- 
ices for the benefit of their citizens. Official 
figures from Washington seem to prove this 
contention. 


ONLY DRIBBLE RETURNS 


Federal grants-in-aid to the State govern- 
ment and the people of Indiana during 1950 
totaled $40,969,791. During the 12 months 
this Federal “benefit” was flowing in Indi- 
ana, the people of Indiana were paying out 
$9'73,000,000 in Federal taxes. They contend 
that with only half of this, or $486,500,000, 
they could give adequate aid to the Indiana 
people who need aid, and have money left 
over to improve Indiana’s public education, 
highway system, etc. 

“We have decided,” says the Indiana Gen- 
eral Assembly, “that there is no such thing 
as Federal aid. We know there is no wealth 
to tax that is not already within the bound- 
aries of the 48 States. So we propose hence- 
forward to tax ourselves and take care of 
Legislators emphasized that the 
Indiana people were not protesting reason- 
able taxes to maintain the Federal Govern- 
ment establishment, national defense, the 
Federal courts, and other needed governmen- 
tal services for the protection of life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness. 


ENCROACHMENT NOTED 


“The people of Indiana,” the message to 
Congress said, “resent the encroachment of 
the Federal Government into the field of edu- 
cation, highways, employment, agriculture, 
medicine, banking, welfare, and local civic 
projects. They hold that those activities are 
the responsibilities of the States, the local 
communities, or private individuals, and that 
Federal participation in these fields, both 
financial and managerial, should be aban- 
doned throughout this Nation of ours.” 

The Indiana Legislature observes: “The 
States, deprived of their sources of revenue 
to.perform their proper functions, become 
dependent upon the Federal Government for 
grants-in-aid, and thus they become slaves 
of a guardian whose regulations and controls 
they cannot resist.” The political philosophy 
underlying the Indiana Legislature’s action 
is that of local self-government and local 
responsibility. That is the essence of the 
American system, Should it be lost through 
centralizing of our Government, our freedom 
ultimately would be lost too—and with it 
our prosperity and our capability to progress. 


The Defense Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JOHN J. SPARKMAN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, July 6, 1951 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an edi- 
torial dealing with the defense produc- 
tion program, entitled “Defense Right- 
of-Way,” published in the Washington 
Daily News of July 5, 1951. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torial was ordered to be printed in the 
RecorpD, as follows: 


[From the Washington Daily News of July 5, 
1951] 
DEFENSE RIGHT-OF-WAY 


Defense Mobilization Director Wilson's 
second quarterly report is challenging read- 
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ing for Americans. And especially for those 
Members of Congress and the pressure 
groups now seeking, with dangerously favor- 
able prospects, to undercut the defense 
program. 

It discusses the progress of the program 
in the last 3 months. 

But it is much more urgent reading as an 
outline of what is yet to be done. 

If we let ourselves be softened up by a 
Korean truce, or any other episode in the 
free world’s struggle against Communist en- 
gulfment, we do so at our own great peril. 

Our defense program is designed to pro- 
duce “a genuine and lasting world peace,” as 
Mr. Wilson says. But we have no guaranty 
it will succeed, even if we carry out the 
present blueprints at high speed and in com- 
plete detail, let alone slackening our pace. 

It is not enough to say we'll buy so many 
guns, and train so many men. Our fighting 
strength, on which depends our ability to 
discourage and defeat the Communist men- 
ace, rests, as Mr. Wilson says, on the “whole 
power of the Nation.” 

And that whole power will be available 
only if our economic strength is stable and 
productive. 

In normal times, Mr. Wilson was a militant 
free enterpriser. But— 

“Under present conditions,” he says, “a 
completely free economy would not enable 
us to get the goods we need for defense fast 
enough. It would result in an unfair dis- 
tribution of the burdens of the defense effort 
among our people. 8 

“It would result in an unfair distribution 
of commodities in short supply. It would 
cause hardships and inequities many times 
more serious than those created by controls.” 
So— ‘ 

“There is no room for patience in dealing 
with the man or the group whose complaint 
is simply that he lost his opportunity to gain 
at the expense of the rest of the country.” 

So far we merely have “laid the founda- 
tion.” We are only tooling up. We have 
started, but we have not gone far. We need 
at least two more years of intensive labor 
before the free world is strong enough to 
meet any attack. 

That's our predicament. And if we cut 
back controls, avoid adequate taxes and 
waste production and Government money 
on nonessentials, inflation surely will strike 
us down. . 

The defense program has the right of way. 
Inflation, which the present mood of Con- 
gress would rubber stamp, can sidetrack it. 
We can lick Communist aggression only if 
we stay on the main line. 


“United States Rail Capacity, Operation 
Far Ahead of Russia” —Metzman 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. DEMPSEY 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, July 6, 1951 


Mr. DEMPSEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following article by 
Col. Gustav Metzman, from the New 
York World-Telegram and Sun for June 
27, 1951: 

“UNITED STATES RAIL CAPACITY, OPERATION 
FAR AHEAD OF RUSSIA" —METZMAN 
(By Col, Gustay Metzman) 
One evening last November, a special 


freight train 102 cars long left Schenectady, 
N. Y., and highballed westward. 
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On the other side of the world, the United 
Nations’ apparently conclusive victory over 
the North Koreans was being turned into an 
alarming, full-fledged retreat by the unex- 
pected intervention of hordes of Chinese 
Communist 

All 102 cars 0 that special train were 
jammed with Army sleeping bags for the un- 
foreseen Korean winter campaign—a mili- 
tary situation so serious that a forced evac- 
uation of Korea seemed to be unavoidable. 

Given a clear track and pulled by a 4,500- 
horsepower Diesel-electric giant, the train 
sped to Joliet, Ill., where it was turned over 
to a western railroad for completion of its 
dash to a west coast port. 

The New York Central gathered those 102 
cars, assembled them into the special train 
and had them on their way within a day 
after the first notification from the United 
States Army. 

Generally, there is more notice, but this 
is typical of the work the railroads are quietly 
doing every day for the Army and the other 
military services, as well as for the innum- 
erable private industries whose rearmament 
output flows to the services. And this is why 
a Nation which is preparing for the worst 
while hoping for the best can be no stronger 
than its railroads. 

In World War II, United States railroads 
teamed together to carry 90 percent of the 
war freight and 97 percent of the organ- 
ized military travel in this country. In this 
obviously vital role, how do our own rail- 
roads compare with the railroad system of 
Soviet Russia? 

From time immemorial, Russia’s worst 
bottleneck has been transportation. It still 
is. United States railroads, with their effi- 
ciency constantly whetted by spirited com- 
petition can and do vastly outperform the 
nationalized Soviet rail system. 

The Soviet’s rail capacity is estimated at 
about 30,000,000,000 ton-miles a year. In 
contrast, America’s railroads moved 737,000,- 
000,000 ton-miles in wartime 1944, and have 
even greater capacity today because of their 
extensive postwar improvement and pre- 
paredness programs. 

Gen. Omar Bradley, Chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, testified recently that trans- 
portation has always been one of Russia’s 
weaknesses in the Far East, the fact that 
she has only one railroad line. 

He also noted, the Trans-Siberian Rail- 
road has been double-tracked to increase 
its capacity. Even so, a leading Govern- 
ment transportation authority estimates 


that its capacity in carrying the complete 


Russian rail load to the Korean area is 
1,000,000 tons a month. 

In contrast, the New York Central alone 
can transport about 20 times that much. 

But, there isn’t the slightest room for 
complacency. 

Since the end of World War I, United 
States railroads have placed in service ap- 
proximately 370,000 new freight cars and 
12,000 units of new locomotive power. The 
cost is about $3,000,000,000. 

For improvements to their fixed plant— 
better tracks and terminals, shops and sig- 
nals, they have spent another $2,000,000,- 
000. And they plan to spend this year, for 
improvements of all kinds, another $1,250,- 
000,600. 

These programs were financed to a sub- 
stantial degree from wartime earnings. Un- 
fortunately, these funds have been drying 
up because the industry has been trapped 
in a succession of inflationary spirals during 
the postwar period. 

To carry on its improvements to meet 
America’s full needs, in peace or in war, the 
industry urgently requires the better earn- 
ings which would result from more ade- 
quate rates, 

It has another urgent need which must 
be met to permit them to do the job which 
the people expect. That need is for ample 


supplies of steel and other materials which 
the railroads must have both to replace and 
repair old equipment in order to further 
expand their capacity. 


Does History Repeat Itself? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE B. SCHWABE 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, July 6, 1951 


Mr. SCHWABE. Mr. Speaker, so 
often we are able to read accounts of the 
happenings of yesteryears and of other 
generations, and they read as if they 
were acts of the happenings of today. 
They sound like current events. This 
prompts us to ask the question: “Does 
history repeat itself?” 

The following article taken from Har- 
per’s Weekly of October 10, 1857, almost 
a century ago, reads almost as if it 
might be a clipping from a current issue 
of some magazine. Let us read, ponder, 
and wonder how often history may re- 
peat itself. The article follows: 

It is a gloomy moment of history. Not 
for many years—not for a lifetime of most 
men who read this—has there been so much 
grave and deep apprehension; never has the 
future seemed so incalculable. In our own 
country there is apprehension and panic. 
In France the political caldron boils and 
seethes with uncertainty. Russia hangs like 
a cloud, dark and silent, upon the horizon 
of Europe, while all the energies, resources, 
and influence of the British Empire are sorely 
tried and are yet to be tried more sorely in 
coping with the vast and deadly disturbed 
relations in China. Of our own troubles, no 
one can see the end. 


Amendment of Defense Production Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 

OF MA: 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, July 6, 1951 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 

der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following letter: 
JULY 2, 1951. 


Hon. JOHN W. MCCORMACK, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dran CONGRESSMAN: I am writing to 
express the carefully considered views of the 
American Federation of Labor that the 
amendment to the Defense Production Act 
proposed by Congressman Lucas would com- 
pletely disrupt collective bargaining, upset 
the wage stabilization program, and inter- 
fere with the peaceful settlement of labor 
disputes affecting the defense program. 

There are a number of specific proposals 
included in the proposed amendment (H. R. 
4552). They relate to the composition of 
the Wage Stabilization Board, the method of 
selection for its members, and the Board's 
powers and functions. All of these proposals 
are neither desirable nor necessary. 
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I am particularly concerned by the man- 
ner in which the proposed amendment would 
eliminate a fundamental principle guiding 
Government handling of collective bargain- 
ing issues; namely, the principle of a tripar- 
tite board. 

The proposed amendment would require 
that the public membeis of the Wage Sta- 
bilization Board “exceed the aggregate of the 
number of members” representing labor and 
management. 

I can only conclude that the supporters 
of this amendment are simply not familiar 
with the realistic problems of collective bar- 
gaining and wage stabilization. The tri- 
partite principle can be the only effective 
method for handling wage stabilization mat- 
ters. I think that all of the parties con- 
cerned with these cuestions—labor unions, 
management officials, Government media- 
tors, and anyone familiar with collective 
bargaining—agree that collective bargaining 
is the democra‘ic way to settle issues in dis- 
pute between workers and employers. Even 
in this defense period, any Government in- 
tervention must be carefully devised to re- 
tain the value of collective bargaining. 

Both workers and employers now find that 
their collective bargeining practices are re- 
stricted by Gcvernment intervention, in the 
form of a wage stabilization program ad- 
ministered by a Wage Stabilization Board. 
Obviously, this boar has been and will be 
making decisions on issues which previously 
had been settled by the parties directly 
concerned, 

If this program is to function properly, it 
must command the respect of both workers 
and employers. If the country is to have 
continued and uninterrupted production, 
these decisions by the Wage Stabilization 
Board must square with the facts and reali- 
ties of collective bargaining. The decisions 
must be basically acceptable to both workers 
and employers. 

This can only be done if workers and em- 
ployers are given the responsibility and 
authority to help make these wage stabiliza- 
tion decisions. The only way they can or 
will have confidence in the board is if they 
know that their representatives have helped 
to frame board policies and decisions. This 
confidence in the board cannot be achieved 
unless workers, employers, and the public 
have an equal voice in the determination 
of these issues. 

Let me also point out that a tripartite 
board offers many practical advantages to 
the conduct of a wage stabilization program. 
Experience during World War II shows that 
the existence of labor and management 
members of the board proved ~elpful in the 
following ways: Provided the public mem- 
bers with technical knowledge and infor- 
mation; made possible practical compro- 
mises to meet very realistic collective bar- 
gaining problems; and allowed the public 
members to obtain a more realistic analysis 
of union and management views. 

I have discussed this one particular aspect 
of the proposed amendment because in our 
view the tripartite principle is the very cor- 
nerstone to labor acceptance of any wage 
stabilization program. 

However, there are a number of other fea- 
tures to the Lucas proposal which we find 
equally objectionable. It would tie the 
hands of the Board’s public members and 
make it extremely difficult to recruit quali- 
fied persons for this very difficult assignment. 
It would set forth a very arbitrary method 
for determining labor representation on the 
Board. By confining jurisdiction of the 
Board to wage stabilization matters, it would 
prevent the settlement of many labor dis- 
putes which by their very nature have to 
include both wage and nonwage issues. 
Finally, by this amendment the authority of 
the Board is so circumscribed that it would 
become little more than a subsidiary agency 
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carrying out the directives of the Economic 
Stabilization Administrator. 

For these many reasons, allow me to re- 
quest that you call to the attention of the 
Members of the House of Representatives the 
many different ways in which this amend- 
ment will cripple the wage stabilization pro- 
gram and the settlement of labor disputes 
in this national defense emergency. 

Sincerely yours, 
WILLIAM GREEN, 

President, American Federation of Labor. 

P. S.—I understand that this amendment 
will be introduced by the chairman of the 
House Committee on Labor and Education, 
Congressman BARDEN, 

W. G. 


Is Democracy New to the Slovaks? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL H. DOUGLAS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, July 6, 1951 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled, “Is Democracy New to the Slo- 
vaks?” by Blaise Hospodar, which was 
published in the newspaper Slovak v 
Amerike. 

Slovakia is successfully exerting great 
energy against the fortified structure of 
Russian enslavement in a great and 
noble effort to release the traditionally 
free culture of Slovakia from the fetters 
of communism. 

The people of Slovakia, living in the 
beautiful western Carpathians and 
happily pursuing pastoral occupations 
since the sixth century, added their har- 
monies to the symphony of world peace 
and tranquillity until the falling of the 
iron curtain silenced the voice of Slo- 
vakia, took from her people the beauty 
of their lives, and destroyed the hope 
for a society based upon belief in the 
intrinsic value of human existence. 

The people of the United States and of 
all the free states of the world abhor the 
enslavement of these once free and 
happy people, and of the loss to Com- 
munist Russia of the resources and 
products of this great area, of the mines 
of Branska, Straonica, and Kremnica, 
all of the natural markets, the Danube 
route between Bratislava and Parkan, 
and the beautiful Slovakian music which 
has so added to the pleasure of the free 
world. 

We must applaud the magnificent 
efforts and indomitable courage of the 
Slovak people to return Slovakia to the 
brotherhood of free nations. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Is Democracy NEW TO THE SLOVAKS? 

(By Blaise Hospodar) 

Fourteen hundred years ago the Palestine- 
born Procopius of Caesarea witnessed the 
customs and the character of our ancestors. 
In the year 527 A. D., the famous Greek gen- 
eral Belisarius appointed him as his secretary 


and legal adviser. Procopius accompanied 
his master through the whole Gothic cam- 
paign, lasting from 536 to 552 A. D. 

In this campaign, Procopius saw the Slavs 
with his own eyes. He saw them in their 
own terrain. He listened to their emissaries 
to the victorious General Belisarius, and read 
the reports of the spies describing every 
detail of the inner organizations of the op- 
posing Slavs. In a clear, straightforward 
style, Procopius wrote down his own experi- 
ences and personal observations, refiecting 
upon them and comparing them with the 
conditions existing then in the Byzantine 
Empire. He wrote about the Slavs as 
follows: 

“They are not ruled by one man, but since 
ancient times they live in democracy. This 
is the reason why they always discuss in 
common the pleasant events and the har- 
assing troubles of importance, and the whole 
people decide upon these things” (Historio, 
book 7, ch. 14). 

What is democracy? 

“America’s par excellence philosopher,” 
Locke defined it as the cohesive existence of 
a group of people, “all independent, and 
equal.” The Constitution of the United 
States lists free speech, free assembly, and 
free franchise as the fundamental rights of 
every citizen of this democracy. Procopius 
observed the same thing among the ancient 
Slavs. “They live in democracy, discuss 
their things in common, and the whole peo- 
ple decide upon these things.” Freedom, 
free assembly and general franchise were the 
integral part of our ancestors’ life. 

Procopius wrote more about our ancestors. 
“They believe in one God, the Lord of the 
whole universe. They live in humble huts 
built at great distances from each other. 
Their life is very hard and austere. They 
are not evil-minded or wicked but they 
preserve the utmost honesty.” Procopius 
involuntarily paid a very high tribute to our 
ancestors when immediately after their dem- 
ocratic qualities of independence, equality, 
and civic consciousness he recorded the deep 
faith in God, hard work, and honesty of the 
Slavs. These virtues were omitted as self- 
evident from both the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence and the Constitution of the United 
States. Procopius noticed them as the sine 
qua non basis of a working democracy. 

One question remains to be answered. Do 
we have the right to connect Procopius with 
the present-day Slovaks? Do we have the 
historical proof that the democracy of the 
sixth-century Slavs—far superior to the 
slave-holding, colony-exploiting democracy 
of the Greek city-states—came down un- 
interruptedly from Procopius’ time to our 
own Slovak generation? Fortunately we do. 
History teaches us that when the various 
Slavic tribes left their motherland Polesie, 
they carried with them the traditions, habits, 
and experiences of their forefathers. “It 
was a process of expansion comparable to 
the westward movement of the frontier of 
America,” writes Frank Nawak in his Medie- 
val Slavdom (New York, 1930, p. 29). When 
the first Slovaks settled on the southern 
slopes and valleys of the Carpathian Moun- 
tains, they continued to live the same life 
they had lived in their motherland. They 
followed the same religion and displayed the 
same honesty and industriousness their 
parents practiced in Polesie. On the pattern 
of their forefathers, the Slovaks established 
in their new habitat the same organizations 
as those in Polesie, “formed by small group 
of villages—sometimes by a single village— 
under patriarchal government. There could 
be no thought of social distinctions, as dif- 
ferences of rank did not exist” (Cambridge 
Medieval History, vol. 2, p. 421). 

Two great historic events of the first mag- 
nitude assisted the Slovaks in preserving 
their democracy up to the present. One 
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was the voluntary acceptance of the Cath- 
olic religion through the blessed efforts of 
St. Cyril and Methodious, apostles of our 
people. Heaven could not have given a 
greater gift to any nation. The conversion 
of our progenitors to western Catholicism 
gave the Slovaks all the benefits and ad- 
vantages of the western civilization; yet, this 
same Catholicism safeguarded the Slovaks 
from the pitfalls and miseries of the growing 
feudalism of western Europe. The basic ally 
democratic universalism of the Catholic 
church, the paternal and benevolent cus- 
todianship of the Papacy prevented our race 
from the dangers of forming a Slovak pyra- 
mid of despots, prevented our people from 
the dubious glory of giving up their ancient 
democratic freedom for classes, ranks and 
suppressive privileges (the fragmentarily 
short period of the over-romanticized three 
“kings” notwithstanding). The Catholic 
church preserved our ancient traditions and 
virtues, and alone stood fast by our people 
at a most critical time when the second 
great event in our Nation’s history occurred. 

Like an avalanche, the Hungarian con- 
quest of the Slovaks came in the tenth cen- 

. It buried the national independence, 
individual freedom and elementary public 
rights of the Slovaks. Gone was the public 
assembly, gone was the participation in pub- 
lic affairs. Still, by a unique historical para- 
dox, this catastrophic avalanche of the Mag- 
yar conquest is responsible for the fact that 
for the last thousand years, the Slovaks were 
able to preserve their ethnic integration and 
were able to continue their inherited demo- 
eratic way of life, even if on a painfully 
restricted scale only. 

Under the Magyar rule, the Slovaks were 
all equal—equal in servitude, equal in rank- 
less social level. In this low political level 
the Slovaks’ spirit of democracy reigned as 
before. Their church-supporting establish- 
ments, their family organizations, rural and 
pastoral activities, discussions of communal 
affairs, the selection of the spokesmen to 
represent the Slovak interest before the 
Magyar overlords were all conducted in ac- 
cordance with their ancient traditions. One 
points with pride to the unbreakable spirit 
of the Slovaks who performed the duties of 
a slave with the inborn dignity of a freeman. 
Amidst the most painful miseries and perse- 
cutions, the Slovaks adhered to their ancient 
virtues of religion, honesty, and democracy - 
with the complete devotion of a Christian 
martyr. It is, indeed, a unique historical 
paradox that the suppressive Hungarian 
regime lasting for 1,000 years is responsible 
for the happy fact that through immigration 
the ancient Slovak love of democracy blos- 
soms again in its pristine form here in 
America, in the citizens of Slovak descent. 
It will reappear soon in its full beauty in 
the Slovak land also, when the victorious 
armies of the United Nations have liberated 
that long-suffering country. 

Is democracy new to the Slovaks? 

Let us read Procopius again: God-fear- 
ing, honest people, raising their cattle, liv- 
ing a hard, strenuous life, building their 
humble homes far apart from each other.” 
Those of us who have traveled in the an- 
cestral land of our forefathers, have we not 
seen the same deep religion, honesty, and 
hard existence of the people? Have we not 
seen the scattered villages and humble homes 
built far apart from each other in the val- 
leys and on the hillsides of Slovakia? The 
stalwart desire of the Slovaks for freedom 
and democracy, their love of independence, 
equality, and human rights, are they not the 
same virtues of which Procopius spoke? One 
can understand now why that great Catholic 
churchman and outstanding figure in the 
Slovak renaissance, Cardinal Rudnay ex- 
claimed: “I am a Slovak; and even if I were 
elevated to the throne of St. Peter, I would 
remain a Slovak.” 
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Why Korea Is Important 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. WAYNE L. HAYS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 6, 1951 


Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I am 
including an editorial from the Cleve- 
land Plain Dealer of Friday, June 29, 
1951. I think this editorial defines more 
succinctly than anything I have read 
why Korea isimportant. It follows: 

Way Korea Is IMPORTANT 


“I hate this war, I hate the mud, the heat 
contrasting with cold, the rain, the utter 
physical exhaustion that comes from a short 
march over this geographical miscarriage 
called ‘terrain,’ but, above all, I hate the 
slaughter that goes hand in hand with war. 

“Despite everything, I am convinced that 
this struggle is necessary. Our one hope is 
that this is the dirty little war that will 
prevent world war III. After the terrific 
losses we have inflicted bn the Chinese, 
Stalin will think twice before tossing the 
dice in the biggest gamble of all; however, 
if world war III does come, at least we will 
be well along the road to national prepared- 
ness—all thanks to Korea. In the annals of 
history the sacrifices made right here will 
some day come to represent our salvation 
from communism. 

“As Patrick Henry once cried, ‘Is life so 
sweet or peace so dear as to be bought for 
the price of slavery?’ The answer was then 
and is now, No.“ From the terrible episodes 
I have witnessed and heard about during my 
short stay in Korea, I can say with certainty 
that communism represents a cancerous evil 
that must be cut out wherever it appears. 

“So in my own way I am proud to be asso- 
ciated with these marines who crouch in 
their fox holes, advance over these hills, fight, 
die, and do everything within their capability 
to teach the enemy that their way of life, and 
all its concomitant filth, shall never be pro- 
jected upon the country we love and have 
learned to appreciate tenfold more.” (Ex- 
cerpts from a letter written by Second Lt. 
William F. Donahey, grandson of the late 
Senator Vic Donahey. It was inspired by 
an editorial which appeared May 29 in the 
Plain Dealer, under the title “Korea May 
Save Our Skins.“) 


The St. Lawrence Seaway and Power 
Project Has Dazzled the Imaginations 
of Its Enthusiasts for Over 50 Years 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


* HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, July 6, 1951 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, the 
perennial St. Lawrence seaway project 
is as usual before Congress and its ad- 
vocates are again being hard-pressed to 
justify its construction. 

An editorial from the June 23, 1951, 
issue of the New York Herald Tribune 
is a timely discussion of the proposed 
international ditch that is recognized as 


economic monstrosity and against the 
best interests of the economy of this 
Nation. 

The editorial follows: 


THE SEAWAY ONCE More 


The St. Lawrence seaway project, which 
has dazzled the imaginations of its enthusi- 
asts for half a century or more, has been 
under more active agitation this year than 
for some time past. Through the winter and 
spring the House Public Works Committee 
has been holding hearings on the subject, 
culminating in a fine congressional junket 
down the great valley. Governor Dewey has 
not wavered in his demand for immediate 
development of the power features through 
State action; while the President has con- 
tinued to insist on all or none—seaway as 
well as power development, through Federal 
action—thus pleasing the Great Lakes com- 
munities but also subjecting the whole plan 
to the determined opposition of New York 
City and other coastal interests. 

To New York City the navigation feature 
has always looked like a proposal for spend- 
ing a vast amount of Federal money, very 
largely contributed by the city’s taxpayers, 
on a scheme which would undermine essen- 
tial foundations of the city’s prosperity if 
it succeeded and would be a vast economic 
waste if it failed. Decades of dispute have 
never produced any really convincing esti- 
mate of what the economic effects would be 
under any given conditions, and in the mean- 
time changing conditions have changed the 
arguments again and again. Once they were 
based mainly on the grain trade, when the 
price of wheat at Liverpool dominated the 
market; in two wars “defense” was the great 
talking-point; more recently, access to Lab- 
rador iron ore, as a substitute for the 
diminishing Lake Superior supplies, has been 
a prominent point in the argument. 

“Defense,” however, cuts several ways. 
Rearmament unquestionably intensifies the 
need for both power and iron ore, but makes 
it more difficult to divert men and materials 
to a project which could not affect the sup- 
plies of either for some years. Meanwhile, 
the development of promising new iron ore 
supplies in Ontario has undercut the argu- 
ment based on Labrador iron; while the de- 
velopment of new forms of warfare has made 
it very doubtful whether a transportation 
system dependent on vulnerable dams and 
locks and exposed for much of its length to 
submarine attack would be any great addi- 
tion to our defensive strength. The current 
revival of the endless controversy has so far 
done little to strengthen the case for the 
seaway, or to overthrow Governor Dewey's 
stand for the power development alone, 
There exists one high-level national agency, 
the National Security Resources Board, 
which in theory ought to be able to cast up 
a complete accounting and decide the ques- 
tion of what course, under all present cir- 
cumstances, represents the best utilization 
of our resources. But whether NSRB, at 
the moment without even a chairman, is 
really capable of such a task is perhaps open 
to doubt. 


American Policy in the Far East 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS E. MARTIN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, July 6, 1951 


Mr. MARTIN of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, 
under permission to extend my remarks 
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in the Recor, I am including herewith a 
letter I have received recently from Mr. 
Howard Anderson, Station WMT, at 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa. I know all Mem- 
bers of Congress will be interested in the 
very interesting information of the re- 
turns received by that station in response 
to the informal survey conducted by 
them regarding the foreign policies of 
General MacArthur and President Tru- 
man. Mr. Anderson’s letter follows: 


Hon. THOMAS MARTIN, 
House oj Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: During the last week in May, I 
asked listeners to my 8 o’clock news to tell 
me what they felt about a very important 
and controversial issue today. I requested 
& post card reply to this question: “Whose 
Far East policy do you feel best serves our 
country today, General MacArthur's or the 
Truman administration policy?” I stressed 
that I was interested only in an opinion on 
policy, not personalities, 

Here are the results of that informal sur- 
vey: Of the 2,169 replies from 61 counties in 
Iowa, Illinois, Minnesota, Wisconsin, and 
Missouri, 1,743 were in favor of the Mac- 
Arthur foreign policy, 426 for the adminis- 
tration policy. That’s better than 4-to-1 
majority. 

I feel we received as accurate a sampling of 
opinion as such a method would allow. We 
asked each listener to send in one card only 
and to put his name and address on the 
eard. This was in order to prevent ballot- 
box jamming. 

Regardless of the complete accuracy of 
this survey, it is an excellent indication that 
the people back home are vitally interested 
in what you people in Washington are 
doing—the policies you are forming in the 
interests of our country. 

Sincerely, 
HOWARD ANDERSON, 
WMT News Center. 
CxDaR Rarms, Iowa. 


We Went Into Korea With Salvaged 
Junk 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACK Z. ANDERSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, July 6, 1951 


Mr. ANDERSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, the following interesting 
article by Jim Lucas recalls to my mind 
a visit I made to the Benicia Arsenal 
back in 1947. At this arsenal I saw 
thousands of tons of surplus war ma- 
terials which were being returned to the 
United States from the Pacific islands. 
I asked the. officer in charge of the 
operation what sort of material was be- 
ing received and he said: 

*We have received everything but a dead 
Jap and I expect to find one in the next 
crate we open. 


I asked him how much of the surplus 
material could be used over again and 
he informed me that almost all of it 
could be rehabilitated and used if it 
could be properly identified. However, 
he added that millions and millions of 
dollars worth of surplus material would 
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be sold for junk because it could not be 
properly identified. This reemphasizes 
the need for a single supply catalog to 
be used by the Department of Defense. 

In spite of the fact that the Congress 
approved House Concurrent Resolution 
97 of the Eighty-first Congress, I am 
convinced that the program now being 
followed by the Munitions Board Cata- 
loging Agency will never provide a single 
supply catalog, where every item of sup- 
ply is designated by one description and 
one number only. 

I think we would do well to give con- 
sideration to H. R. 1033 which I intro- 
duced in January of this year. 

The above-mentioned article follows: 
[From the Washington Daily News of July 5, 
1951] 

Now Ir Can BER ToLD 
(By Jim G. Lucas) 
WE WENT INTO KOREA WITH SALVAGED JUNK 


(Note.—One of the most dramatic stories 
of the Korean war—untold until now—is 
how we dug down in our Pacific junk heap 
to find weapons with which to beat back 
the Communist challenge. While prepara- 
tions are being made for cease-fire negotia- 
tions, Jim Lucas, Scripps-Howard war cor- 
respondent, visited a salvage arsenal in 
Japan and tells here how we still are turn- 
ing out tanks, guns, and other equipment, 
Those arsenals are working today, just as 
we can be sure Communist arsenals are work- 
ing today in China, Manchuria, and Russia.) 

OppaMo, JAPAN, July 5.— Each truck in the 
mile-long convoy seemed new. You'd never 
have guessed they had been 5 years—since 
VJ-day—in the steaming jungles of the 
South Pacific. 

We followed the convoy to its destination, 
an old Japanese race track. The big trucks 
were quickly lost in the crowd, Everywhere 
you saw trucks, tanks, jeeps, and artillery. 
Each had been salvaged from a dump heap. 
Each had been hauled from the jungles of 
the Solomons, the swamps of New Guinea, 
or the forgotten battlefields of Tinian, Sai- 
pan, Iwo Jima, or Okinawa, In our haste to 
demobilize after World War II we had just 
walked off and left billions of dollars worth 
of equipment to rust, 


LOOKED AROUND 


It wasn’t until late 1949 that anyone got 
interested in that matériel. Then Brig. Gen. 
Urban Hiblo, General MacArthur's ordnance 
man, started looking around. With Japa- 
nese-manned ships he began hauling in the 
stuff we left behind. Eventually he had 
67,000 jeeps and about half that many guns, 

A vast salvage program was started June 
25, 1950, by coincidence the same day the 
Reds started the Korean war. 

The war supplied a reason for speed in the 
salvage operation, We didn’t have at home 
the things we needed in Korea. And they 
couldn't be manufactured quickly and taken 
7,000 miles to the front. So we turned to 
the salvage dumps. And we got the weapons, 
of course. Everybody knows that now. But 
what isn’t generally known is that we got 
them from the junk heaps of the jungles. 
Few know, for instance, that we broke out 
of the Pusan perimeter with reclaimed junk. 
If we had waited to get the stuff from home, 
we might still be there—if we were lucky. 

Here’s what we have salvaged: 

Forty-nine thousand jeeps and trucks 
(that’s 72 percent of those we used in Ko- 
rea); 49 percent of the tanks, 82 percent of 
the armored cars and other combat vehicles, 
75 percent of the artillery, 64 percent of the 
precision instruments, and 80 percent of the 
infantry weapons—rifies, machine guns, 
carbines, mortars and knives—the things 
that GI Joe needs to stay alive. 


ISN'T EASY 

It hasn’t been easy. It involved training 
Japanese to work on assembly lines. Japa- 
nese hate to work at benches. They prefer 
to squat on the floor. When we first built 
them workbenches, they climbed up and 
squatted on them. Japanese don't pull a 
wrench. They push it. For a long time 
they refused to hold hammers by the han- 
dles. They grabbed the head and pounded 
with it like a rock. 

Today they are working smoothly with our 
methods. Hundreds of women sit beside 
slow-moving rubber belts. Each woman is 
trained to spot one particular kind of bolt, 
pick up all she sees and deposit them in 
bins. The belts are clean when they reach 
the end of the line. 

No one can say how much money we've 
saved. We rebuilt jeeps worth $2,039 for 
$783. That’s everything, including the sal- 
ary of the general in charge. We rebuilt 
$6,300 trucks for $1,600. We get a $4,000 
truck for $1,200. 

One of the most surprising discoveries was 
that tires on heavy trucks which had sat 
idle in swamps for five years were still us- 
able. We salvaged jeep. tires for about $5 
apiece. The operation reclaimed an aver- 
age of 16,000 tires and 16,400 tubes each 
month, 

BUMPER TO BUMPER 


You can stand here and watch old wrecks 
brought in by barge from Tokio Bay. 
Bumper to bumper they cover an entire old 
Japanese airfield. You can see them dis- 
mantled then each part cleaned, packed, 
painted and labeled. And finally you can 
watch them come off the assembly lines. 
I counted 84 today. 

Brig. Gen. Gerson Heiss, of Washington, 
who runs the operation, says the tanks we've 
salvaged would cost half a billion dollars at 
today’s prices. And when you count the 
jeeps, trucks, artillery, radios and other 
things it would amount well into the bil- 
lions. The operation costs $10,000,000 a 
month. 


Steps in the Drafting and Passage of a 
Law 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. AYRES 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, July 6, 1951 


Mr. AYRES. Mr. Speaker, there are 
undoubtedly hundreds of people who 
read the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD who do 
not appreciate the work behind the 
scenes. Mr. Thomas S. Haney, of 
Knight Newspapers, Inc., has written a 
splendid article that I feel will be of 
interest not only to the Members but to 
those regular readers of the RECORD. 
The article appears below: 

[From the Akron Beacon-Journal of July 1, 

1951] 

MONTHS OF WORK BY SENATORS AND REPRE- 
SENTATIVES REQUIRED TO TURN A BILL INTO 
ONE OF NATION’S LAWS—DRAFT MEASURE 
UNDERWENT MANY CHANGES WHILE RUN- 
NING CONGRESS GAUNTLET 

(By Thomas S. Haney) 

WASHINGTON. —It was the last big step. 
President Truman picked up his pen. Smil- 
ing at the group assembled in his office, he 
scratched his name on the document before 


him. 
A 
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At once the revised draft regulations be- 
came the law of the land. 

But there is more to the story than a few 
swift and simple strokes of the Presidential 
hand. Six months’ work preceded that mo- 
ment. 

Six months during which the minds of 
hundreds of men and women wrestled with 
the problem of what the Nation ought to 
do with its young manhood during the 
half-peace and half-war period ahead. 

Six months that produced millions of 
words in a debate engaged in by other hun- 
dreds with every shade of opinion from 
violently pro to angrily anti. 

That is the American way. 

The story started last January when the 
Eighty-second Congress took office. The old 
draft law was due to expire in June. Doing 
something about it was one of the Eighty- 
second’s first big jobs. 

Should the old law be allowed to die? Was 
it to be replaced? Extended? Changed by 
amendment(s)? What? The then-current 
Korean war situation provided an answer. 

Things were not going well over there. 
The feeling of many in Congress was the law 
not only should be kept in force but tight- 
ened up. 

By informal agreement Members of the 
Senate decided to make the draft the sub- 
ject of the first bill introduced in the new 
session, The measure was put in the hopper 
January 8. 

Offering it was the chairman of the Sen- 
ate Armed Services Committee, Senator 
RUssELL, Georgia Democrat, acting for him- 
self and 11 fellow lawmakers. 

The original measure announced in its title 
that its purpose was to “provide for the com- 
mon defense by establishing a universal 
training program.” 

Immediately on introduction the bill was 
referred by the full Senate to the Armed 
Services Committee for study and subse- 
quent correction, revision, even death if the 
committee should so decide. 

Chairman RuUssELL passed the bill in turn 
to a subcommittee under Senator JoHNSON, 
Texas Democrat. Public hearings began on 
Jan. 10. 

Meanwhile, somewhat similar wheels were 
turning in the House of Representatives at 
the other end of the Capitol Building. 

The draft bill presented to that body was 
sponsored by Representative Vinson, also a 
Georgia Democrat and chairman of the 
House Armed Services Committee. 

Bills are numbered consecutively as they 
are introduced. VINSON’s measure was No. 
1752. 

The House received it January 19, ordered 
the bill printed and referred it to the Armed 
Services Committee for action. 

The Senate subcommittee spent 15 days 
hearing 145 witnesses. In addition it re- 
ceived hundreds of other written statements 
covering every phase of manpower question. 

Some opposed all or parts of the draft 
measure on grounds religious, political, or 
ideological. Many disagreed with parts of the 
proposal. Some were for even stronger 
measures. * 

All the testimony was printed in a volume 
containing 1,243 book-sized pages. At the 
same time the House Armed Services Com- 
mittee was busy taking another 969 pages 
of its own, 

In the middle of the Senate hearings the 
Defense Department called for a different 
approach to manpower problems, on other 
than the solution proposed in RUSSELL’s 
original Senate bill No. 1. 

Senator JoHNson complied, introducing 
amendments to S. 1 that contained all the 
suggested changes. Two days, February 8 
and 9, his subcommittee spent in closed ses- 
sion discussing the matter. 
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On February 13 the subcommittee made 
its formal report to the full committee. The 
full Armed Services Committee of the Senate 
accepted the report at a meeting the next 
day. A week later the full committee sent 
the bill to the floor with certain amendments. 
That was February 21. 

Six days after that, February 27, debate 
started on the Senate floor. A number of 
Senators promptly announced they wanted 
some changes made, They said they would 
offer amendments at the proper time. Sen- 
ator Morse (Republican, Oregon) alone pro- 
posed five amendments. 

Each of the dozen additional ones were 
considered and voted on separately. Finally 
the bill with all successful amendments 
came up for a final vote March 9. It passed 
79 to 5. 

While all this was happening, men and 
women of the House were far from idle. 

Vinson also was asked by the Defense De- 
partment to change his first bill. He did 
with a brand new measure numbered 2811 
and introduced on February 22. 

His committee, meantime, spent 11 days 
hearing arguments from all sides and going, 
as JOHNSON’s group had, into such man- 
power questions as the effect of the draft 
on the Nation’s industrial machine. 

At an executive meeting on income-tax 
day, March 15, the House committee decided 
to abandon its own bill and report favorably 
on the Senate measure, the two bills being 
almost the same. This was done. 

The next hurdle was the powerful House 
Rules Committee, the traffic cop group 
which decides the legislation that can come 
out on the floor for action. Carefully VIN- 
son steered the bill through rules. The 
measure hit the floor. 

In a week of debate that followed, House 
Members got their chance to propose amend- 
ments which, like those in the Senate, were 
argued and voted on separately. At length 
the House cleared the measure with a 372-44 
vote. 

But it wasn’t ready for the President's sig- 
nature yet. 

While the bills had started out approxi- 
mately the same, each had been changed 
considerably by the amendments in the two 
committees and from the floor deliberations. 
A House-Senate conference was called to 
straighten out the differences. 

Ranking members of the two committees 
were named conferees. They began in late 
April a series of meetings which continued 
for more than a month, trying to make the 
two bills match. 

The Senate bill contained one provision, 
the House measure quite another. Back 
and forth the conferees traded points until 
they had complete agreement May 28 on a 
single bill. 

With a report on how they had acted and 
why, they went back to their respective 
todies. Unanimously the Senate accepted 
the conference report June 1. The House 
followed suit a week later. 

Mainly the now-agreed-to proposal lowered 
by 6 months the age at which youths could 
be taken into.the service. It provided for 
but delayed the day of universal military 
training. 

The final title of the bill: “To provide for 
the common defense and security of the 
United States and to permit the more effec- 
tive utilization of manpower resources of 
the United States by authorizing universal 
military training.” 

Vinson said, as the House acted, that it 
was the strongest bill Congress would accept 
at this time. 

Mr. Truman’s signature made the bill 
law—Pnblic Law No. 51. The designation 
came from the National Archives Office which 
sees that new laws go on the statute books 


in proper order and that the originals are 
filed and stored correctly. 

The office has to be extremely careful. 
Printing a mistake in a new law has been 
held by the courts to mean that the statute 
actually contained the section with the 
error, 


Challenge to Americans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. GEORGE B. SCHWABE 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, July 6, 1951 


Mr. SCHWABE. Mr. Speaker, the 
following editorial appears in the Daily 
Oklahoman, of Oklahoma City, Okla., in 
the issue of July 2, 1951, entitled Chal- 
lenge to Americans”: 

CHALLENGE TO AMERICANS 


Worthy of constant reiteration is the fa- 
miliar observation of J. Edgar Hoover: “Law 
enforcement is only as effective as the citi- 
zens demand.” That observation presents a 
sharp challenge to a citizenship that pro- 
fesses deep concern over the widespread 
prevalence of crime and the frequent revela- 
tion of crime in even the highest official 
circles. 

And while the country is pondering the 
Hoover observation it should give sober con- 
sideration to the declaration of Senator FUL- 
BRIGHT that crime in official circles is less 
alarming than the tendency of the public to 
condone it. Crime in high places is not uni- 
versally condemned. There are many who 
are indifferent to its manifestation, and there 
are all too many who even condone it. 

Moreover, the country should give grave 
consideration to a recent observation by 
Douglas MacArthur. When asked what in 
America impressed him most on his recent 
return to the country after a 14 years’ ab- 
sence, he replied, in substance, “The coun- 
try's amazing industrial expansion and the 
marked declenSion in morals.” 

Is it not something to think about most 
seriously when a United States Senator de- 
clares frankly that many people now openly 
condone crime and that some people openly 
defend it? 

And is there not an imperative challenge 
in the statement of a world-renowned sol- 
dier and statesman that next to the coun- 
try's industrial expansion the thing that 
impresses a returned American most is the 
moral decadence of the American people? 

Measure the declaration of J. Edgar Hoover 
in the grave words of Senator FULBRIGHT and 
the even graver words of MacArthur. There 
can be no law enforcement unless the people 
demand it, declared the head of the FBI. 
Fewer and fewer people are demanding law 
enforcement, declares Senator FULBRIGHT. 
The moral fiber upon which all law and law 
enforcement are based has deteriorated per- 
ceptibly, declares Douglas MacArthur. Here 
is one of the gravest situations the American 
people have ever faced. 

And it is an issue that cannot be solved 
at the upper official level where pilferers 
and perjurers are accepted and where crime 
is likely to be condoned. It can be solved 
only at the American fireside and by the 
American altar. It can be solved only by the 
millions who are willing and determined to 
preserve the moral structure from which 
they deduce their freedom and upon which 
the very foundation of their Republic is 
based. 
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Farmers and the Beef Roll-Back 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CLIFFORD R. HOPE 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 6, 1951 


Mr. HOPE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
submit the following editorial from a re- 
cent issue of the Kansas City Star: 

FARMERS AND THE BEEF RoLL-Back 


President Truman, in his address to the 
Nation seeking support for continued price 
and other controls, said that he did not be- 
lieve cattle producers of America would go 
on strike against price ceilings or that cattle- 
men would keep meat away from the workers 
in defense plants and soldiers in the Army. 

The President’s choice of words was typi- 
cal of those who seeks to put some sort of 
onus on the farmer in the present inflation 
argument rather than truly interpret the 
threatened results from price controls and 
the accompanying roll-back on beef. 

It is a fact that cattlemen or farmers will 
not go on a strike. The beef they are now 
producing eventually will go to market. A 
man whose business is the production of beef 
can’t just suddenly quit and give up his 
means of livelihood. Nor would one in a 
thousand farmers deliberately take a loss on 
his cattle to even a score with the Govern- 
ment or attempt to prove that Government 
was wrong. 

But every farmer and cattleman will at- 
tempt to adjust his operations to fit the new 
conditions occasioned by the price roll-back. 
The basis of this adjustment will be the 
effort to find out how they can continue to 
operate at a profit. 

If the farmer calculates that he can oper- 
ate to a better arvantage if he does not feed 
his cattle to heavier weights, then he will 
send them to market without the additional 
weight. It will be a plain matter of business 
judgment for him, but the ultimate result 
will be less beef for consumers. No matter 
how much the farmer dislikes the roll-backs, 
his feeding operations in the future will be 
guided by the situation at hand. His ac- 
tions will be in conformity with conditions 
as they are, not in protest against them, 
which is something like human nature in 


A Continuing Revolution 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WAYNE N. ASPINALL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, July 6, 1951 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, we 
Americans have a great propensity for 
telling someone off, be he the boss or the 
boorish neighbor. We also seem to enjoy 
rather sharp questioning of others, al- 
though our own motives are usually con- 
sidered by us as beyond doubt. Nonethe- 
less, there are many questions we prop- 
erly should ask ourselves, and many for 
which we would have a poor answer in- 
deed—mostly along the line of “have you 
gone the second mile“? Have you done 
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just that little more than the minimum 
of voting or, indeed, have you voted at 
all, since about one-half of us who are 
entitled to do so do not. 

In this light, I call attention to an edi- 
torial from the Grand Junction Daily 
Sentinel, a forward-looking paper in my 
district. In it are posed some searching 
questions as a means of spreading light 
in this day. I do not presume that all 
would answer them the same, nor do I 
believe that all should; however, I would 
be interested in the answers of many 
whose interest in history extendeth back 
past the normalcy of our isolation of the 
twenties and thirties when we sat idle as 
the world rushed onward toward war. 
My only question would be, Have we 
learned enough to work hard enough to 
bring justness and lasting peace to a 
seething world? 

{From the Grand Junction (Colo.) Daily 
Sentinel of July 1, 1951] 


A CONTINUING REVOLUTION 

As our Nation approaches its one hundred 
and seventy-fifth birthday, many attitudes 
and instances, frequently noted, raise the 
question as to whether a goodly number 
among us today would sign the Declaration 
of Independence that was formulated by the 
revolutionists of 1776. ; 

Not infrequently, by both declarations and 
deeds, certain so-called patriotic groups re- 
veal a total ignorance of this great Declara- 
tion. They give no evidence of subscribing 
to the tenet “that all men are created equal, 
that they are endowed by their Creator with 
certain unalienable rights, that among these 
are life, Ìberty, and the pursuit of happiness. 
That to secure these rights governments are 
instituted among men, deriving their just 
powers from the consent of the governed.” 
(Not one word about the economic status, 
the social rating or the skin color of the 
governed.) g 

Another portion of the Declaration that 
led to our victorious war for independence 
might be reviewed by those who fail to grasp 
that there are still peoples in the world not 
satisfied with the form of government under 
which they have lived not just for years but 
centuries. If we pause to remember that our 
founding fathers were revolutionists we may 
have at least more understanding of, if not 
more patience with, some of the oriental 
races who are now exercising the right set 
forth by our forefathers when they remind- 
ed George III that “whenever any form of 
government becomes destructive of these 
ends (securing life, liberty, and happiness) 
it is the right of people to alter or abolish 
it, and institute a new government, laying 
its foundation on such principles and or- 
ganizing its powers in such form as to them 
shall seem most likely to effect their safety 
and happiness.” As we, feeling and knowing 
our form of government to be the best for 
us, wonder why all other nations do not set 
up the same, we might recall this last phrase 
so wisely worded by Thomas Jefferson—‘in 
such form as to them shall seem most likely, 
and so forth.” We can accede them that 
privilege of choice and still take great pride 
that our form of government, our Constitu- 
tion, has served as a pattern for establish- 
ment of more free nations than any other 
form yet devised. 

Yes, when on July 2, 1776, the Continental 
Congress resolved “that these United Colonies 
are, and of a right ought to be, free and in- 
dependent States,” there was inaugurated 
a revolution that still goes on, for none is 
so naive as to believe that our democracy, 
our Government, is perfect. Changes will 


no doubt be made that to some will be revo- 
lutionary. But what would be our status 
today had the writers of the Declaration of 
Independence not been revolutionists? 


The National Association of Stevedores 
Is Strenuously Opposed to the Partici- 
pation of the United States in the Con- 
struction of the St. Lawrence Seaway 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, July 6, 1951 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, on 
May 16, 1951, in New York City, the Na- 
tional Association of Stevedores ap- 
proved the following resolution in op- 
position to the construction of the St. 
Lawrence seaway: 


Whereas the National Association of 
Stevedores is a Nation-wide organization 
composed of the vast majority of stevedoring 
concerns in the United States which employ 
a majority of longshoremen and other in- 
dividuals engaged in loading and discharg- 
ing ships at pierside in the various harbors 
in the country; and 

Whereas this association has duly con- 
sidered the advisability of the United States 
Government’s entering into an agreement 
with Canada which would enable the con- 
struction of the St. Lawrence seaway; and 

Whereas upon such consideration it was 
concluded 

1. That the construction of the St. Law- 
rence seaway would result in severe de- 
mands upon skilled labor, whose services 
are urgently needed in other fields of en- 


deavor in the Nation’s preparedness pro- 


gram; 

2. That the demands upon capital, in view 
of the high estimated cost of the project, 
would clearly add an additfonal strain to 
our already burdened economy, which would 
be out of all proportion to any possible bene- 
fits that could be derived from the seaway; 

3. That the construction of the seaway, 
which could serve as a transportation fa- 
cility for only approximately 7 months of 
each year, could conceivably disrupt the 
stability of the Nation’s existing transpor- 
tation facilities, including the existing port 
facilities, all of. which played a major role 
in the successful waging of the Second World 
War; 

4. That the expenditure of the vast sum 
of money required to build the seaway would 
be an expenditure on a project located al- 
most exclusively in the confines of a foreign 
country; and 

Whereas for the aforesaid reasons, it ap- 
pears to the National Association of Steve- 
dores that the construction of the St. Law- 
rence seaway is economically unsound and 
unjustified, and not in the best interests 
of the United States: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the National Association of 
Stevedores is strenuously opposed to the 
participation of the United States in the 
construction of the St. Lawrence seaway; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution 
be forwarded to the Committee on Public 
Works of the House of Representatives of 
the United States, which is currently con- 
sidering legislation which would authorize 
an agreement between the United States and 
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Canada enabling the construction of the 
seaway, and any other Members of Con- 
gress who from time to time should be noti- 
fied of the position of the National Asso- 
ciation of Stevedores in connection with this 
project. 


Why Not Be Certain First? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CLIFFORD R. HOPE 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, July 6, 1951 


Mr. HOPE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, 
I include herewith the following edi- 
torial from a recent issue of the Kansas 
City Star in which the question of ex- 
tending price and wage controls is 
discussed: 


WHY Nor Be CERTAIN First? 


Congress is and will be operating in some- 
thing of an economic vacuum as it attempts 
to reach a decision on the future of the ceil- 
ing controls. For nobody—including the 
Members of Congress—can possibly have a 
working idea as to which way the inflation 
wind is going to blow in the next few months. 

The question right now is one of the top 
puzzles of the day. If the turf at the tradi- 
tional cross-roads were not so badly trampled 
we should be standing just there at this 
moment of hesitation over the economic 
trend. But wherever we take our position 
it’s the same doubt of whether we are going 
to have more inflation or a slight attack of 
deflation. 

Just now every financial or trade report 
that comes out is sprinkled with this uncer- 
tainty as to the immediate future. Some 
follow the line that by next fall, when de- 
fense spending gets further under way and 
demands a bigger volume of materials, there’s 
going to be a tighter squeeze for consumer 
goods and a new surge of inflation—if the 
controls are not tightened. 

Others look at conditions as they are, note 
the growing volume of both defense and 
consumer production, the ample supplies of 
goods, the leveling off and even the moderate 
decline in the wholesale index, the laying off 
of workers here and there and the rather 
broad signs that we are heading into a 
period of stabilization. They question the 
work of ceilings in this movement and ob- 
serve the pointed fact that the biggest vio- 
lators so far have been the stabilization peo- 
ple themselves. For in the case of both 
prices and wages they have broken through 
their own ceilings time after time until you 
may wonder where these controls happen 
to be and what-purpose they are actually 
serving. 

That isn’t to argue that such controls 
should be kicked out the window. The point 
is that we simply don’t know at this time 
whether and to what extent they will be 
needed—if consistently administered. 

Also there should be a further trial of the 
more valuable credit restrictions and their 
effect on the money supply in relation to the 
supplies of goods. There should be further 
reliance on the work of production, a test of 
added taxation, and a cut in the Government 
spending that is the real spark plug of infla- 
tion. The course of the war in Korea and 
the world outlook in general will likewise 
have their important effects one way or 
another. 
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The moral therefore is that Congress sim- 
ply should extend the Defense Production 
Act with its controls as they are until more 
is known about a vast array of possible de- 
velopment. That means an extension of a 
few months and without the drastic tight- 
‘ening up now proposed which might dis- 
courage production and throw a monkey 
wrench into the economic machinery. 

There’s never a mistake in not starting 
out somewhere until you know fairly well 
where you are going. That avoids the fa- 
miliar practice of spinning around in confu- 
sion after trying to start out in several direc- 
tions all at once. 


Letter From American Veterans’ 
Committee 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, June 30, 1951 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to call the attention of my col- 
leagues to the following letter addressed 
to me by the American Veterans Com- 
mittee: 

AMERICAN VETERANS COMMITTEE (AVC), 
Washington, D. C., July 2, 1951. 
Hon. ABRAHAM J. MULTER, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

My DEAR CONGRESSMAN MULTER: We in the 
American Veterans Committee (AVC) were 
shocked by the failure of Congress to enact 
a strong Defense Production Act. The tem- 
porary extension of the act, coupled with 
the prohibition on roll-backs, is a serious 
blow to all consumers. Unless corrective ac- 
tion is taken, the threat of inflation will be- 
come more serious than ever. The version 
passed by the Senate means more inflation 
and black markets. There can be no doubt 
of that. 

AVC urges you to support an effective De- 
fense Production Act, which must include 
full authority to roll back prices to those 
prevailing before Korea; full authority to 
impose slaughter quotas on livestock; full 
authority to impose rent controls where 
needed, including new housing, hotel accom- 
modations, commercial properties, and other 
housing exempted now; full authority to 
control the quality of controlled consumer 
goods and to prohibit shifts to the produc- 
tion of high-priced lines only. 

The high down payments required of vet- 
erans under regulation X have removed 
most veterans from the housing market. 
We urge, therefore, that the act include a 
provision limiting down payments for vet- 
erans on low-cost homes to no more than 5 
percent. 

We urgently appeal to you to support 
strong inflation controls. A truce in Korea 
does not guarantee that Stalin has given up 
aggression. Only a strong America—eco- 
nomically, militarily, and spiritually—can 
assure an end to Communist aggression. A 
weak Defense Production Act is an open in- 
vitation to inflation and further aggression, 

Sincerely, 
L. C. PAKISER, 
Ezecutive Director. 


Is DiSalle Accepting Aid From Communist 
Fronts? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PATRICK J. HILLINGS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 6, 1951 


Mr. HILLINGS. Mr. Speaker, on 
June 28, 1951, the Office of Price Stabili- 
zation in a news release sent to Members 
of Congress at the taxpayers’ expense 
demanded more power and control over 
the Nation’s economy. 

While Mr. Truman, Mr. DiSalle, and 
others in the administration talk about 
special-interest groups opposed to eco- 
nomic controls, this news release is an 
example of the biggest and most power- 
ful special-interest group of them all— 
the Federal bureaucrats. It is a shock- 
ing thing to find the Federal Govern- 
ment engaging in a tremendous lobbying 
activity at the expense of the American 
people. 

In his activities as a lobbyist on be- 
half of Federal bureaucracy, there is no 
evidence that Mr. DiSalle has followed 
the procedure required of other lobbyists 
in registering as such. 

This OPS release declared that Mr. Di- 
Salle had been informed that the San 
Francisco Council of Women Shoppers, 
headed by Mrs. Frances Shasken, council 
chairman, had presented a petition in 
support of economic control legislation, 
Mrs. Shasken was quoted as saying: 

A move in Congress to ban all roll-backs 
threatens collapse of the housewives’ pocket- 
book. 


I wonder if the organization known 
as the Council of Women Shoppers could 
be connected with the notorious League 
of Women Shoppers cited as a Commu- 
nist-controlled front organization in 
Report No. 1311 of the Special Committee 
on Un-American Activities, dated March 
29, 1944. In testifying before the Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities in a 
special hearing on July 13, 1950, Mrs. 
Martha Nichols Edmiston, a former offi- 
cial of the League of Women Shoppers, 
discussed the operations of this Com- 
munist front. 

Mrs. Edmiston declared that the 
League of Women Shoppers was almost 
entirely dominated by the Communist 
Party and at one time was called the 
Communist Ladies Aid. 

In referring to the chapter of the 
League of Women Shoppers located in 
Columbus, Ohio, she stated that it was 
fronted by respectable clubwomen) but 
that Communist Party members were 
within the organization. 

Mr. Speaker, the name and operation 
of the Council of Women Shoppers which 
Mr. DiSalle cited in support of his de- 
mand for more power and control over 
the Nation's economy certainly arouses 
some suspicion. This suspicion is 
aroused because of its similarity with 
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the Communist front known as the 
League of Women Shoppers. It has also 


been brought to my attention that the 
San Francisco Council of Women Shop- 
pers has been mentioned on at least two 
occasions in the People’s World, west 
coast organ of the Communist Party. 
It would be a great tragedy if Mr. 
DiSalle and others seeking more controls 
are welcoming the support of our ene- 
mies who operate in this country through 
Communist-front organizations. 


Fair-Trade Laws 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. E. L. BARTLETT 


DELEGATE FROM ALASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 6, 1951 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I submit the 
following editorial on fair-trade laws 
from the Wall Street Journal: 


Fair-TRADE Laws 


The Supreme Court decision in the fair- 
trade case appears to make any attempt to 
enforce price maintenance on a wide scale 
extremely difficult, if not impossible. A great 
many retailers will be disturbed by the pros- 
pect. We will hazard the guess that in the 
space of a few months their thoughts will 
be considerably less gloomy. 

In the first place, these so-called fair- 
trade laws were breaking down. They were 
supposed to prevent a sale at less than a fixed 
price. Actually almost anyone who wanted 
to shop around could make a deal at less 
than that price. 

To keep prices up is to restrict consump- 
tion. To restrict consumption is to restrict 
production. To restrict production is to pre- 
vent the creation of wealth and to encour- 
age unemployment and to cut living stand- 
ards. Certainly no one benefits from that 
procedure. 

The fair-trade laws were an attempt to 
allocate a share of restricted market, not to 
expand the market. * * * The mass 
market is necessary to the American system 
of mass production at progressively lower 
prices. In the long run, everyone suffers 
from a device which blocks the creation of 
wealth. 

There is another aspect that the retailer 
might consider, especially the small retailer. 

The fair-trade laws were a breach in the 
antimonopoly laws. One breach in those 
laws can very well be followed by another 
breach, and the second one by a third. And 
does the small-business man, whether in the 
field of retailing or any other field, imagine 
that he will benefit from a breakdown of the 
antimonopoly laws? He will not, of course. 
Production and distribution would in such 
circumstances be concentrated in a few 
hands, and from those few hands it would 
pass to the control of the state. That has 
happened in Great Britain, and it will hap- 
pen in other places where monopoly is per- 
mitted. 

The free-enterprise system will break down 
when enterprisers cease to be enterprising; 
whenever they forget that they exist for the 
benefit of the consumer and begin to think 
that the consumer exists for their benefit. 
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Metal Muddle—Plan To Lift Scarce 
Metals Production Bogs Down 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. CLAIR ENGLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 6, 1951 


Mr. ENGLE. Mr. Speaker, the Wall 
Street Journal of Friday, July 6, 1951, 
has a summary of the failure of the 
Defense Production Administration to 
produce the critical and strategic min- 
erals and metals necessary for our pro- 
tection. The House Subcommittee on 
Mines and Mining has been calling at- 
tention to this failure for a long time. 
If anything, the article by Mr. Gordon, 
the staff correspondent of the Wall 
Street Journal, gives the Defense Pro- 
duction Administration a little the best 
of the statistics. The fact is, that this 
agency has produced more paper by 
weight and volume in an unbelievable 
snarl of red tape than it has minerals 
and metals for our defense effort. The 
amount of minerals and metals secured 
by this program, at a very large expendi- 
ture of the taxpayers’ money for salaries 
and administration, can literally be 
hauled off in a wheelbarrow. The article 
in the Wall Street Journal is as follows: 
METAL MUDDLE—FEDERAL Pian To RAISE 

SCARCE METALS OUTPUT IS SNARLED IN RED 

TAPE—DOZEN AGENCIES, PLUS SOME COM- 

MITTEES, Have Say-So IN Ir; RESULT Is 

CHaos—Tate or 50 5-Yrar PLANS 

(By Mitchell Gordon) 


WasHINGToN.—Government men anxious 
to boost the Nation’s production of scarce 
metals and minerals find their way blocked 
by an avalanche of too much government. 

The main metals planning agency, the 
Defense Minerals Administration, finds it 
can’t do anything about raising mineral 
output without approval of at least one— 
and often as many as a dozen—of the other 
Government agencies who have a say in the 
program. Among them are stockpilers, price 
controllers, money lenders, foreign aid ex- 
perts, military men, and, to top it off, some 
five interdepartmental committees. . 

Fumes one official: “There are just too 
many agencies and committees trying to run 
this show.” 

One policymaker says that if the metals 
expansion program continues at its present 
pace, it will take at least 3 years to do what 
the Government expected to accomplish in 
two. 

THE OBJECTIVES 


Six months ago, Defense Minerals Admin- 
istration officials had a pretty good idea of 
what objectives they hoped to reach by 1953. 
They were going to triple domestic produc- 
tion of tungsten, needed for high-speed ma- 
chine tools. They were going to do the same 
with manganese, the steel-hardener. They 
were going to double United States output of 
antimony, used, among other things, for 
hardening lead for storage batteries. 

The mineral planners by 1953 expected to 
have the United States turning out nine 
times last year's production of cobalt, needed 
in many appliances and for jet engines. 
They were even going to start up a vast new 
mining industry to get chrome—needed for 


armor plate and the shiny metal on your 
car or appliance—from low-grade ores. 

The Federal mineral men were going to do 
this with the aid of several lures Congress 
gave them last fall in the Defense Production 
Act. These included tax concessions on new 
facilities, purchase contracts to assure min- 
ing companies of a market for their products, 
loans to give them the cash needed to expand 
operations, and even outright Federal grants 
to prospectors hunting new veins of ore. 


THE ACCOMPLISHMENTS 


What's been accomplished so far? Not 
very much. 

After 6 months of bureaucratic wrangling, 
less than 6 of the 200 purchase contracts 
DMA figured it needed have been completed. 

Less than 50 of the 450 applications re- 
ceived for tax concessions had been okayed 
by mid-June. 

Of the more than 500 applications for 
loans, not one has been granted. 

And out of the $5,000,000 that was to be 
doled out as exploration aid to prospectors 
by June 30, less than half of that—only 
$2,219,000—had been doled out by that date. 
The planners will now ask for permission 
from Congress to spend the rest of the $5,- 
000,000. 

But the failures go even deeper than that. 
The minerals boys not only can’t carry out 
their plans—in some cases they can’t evén 
get the plans themselves organized. 

For example, some time back they decided 
they’d need a detailed 5-year plan for every 
major mineral—showing, for each of the next 
5 years, estimated normal anticipated sup- 
ply, probable civilian demand, the military's 
estimated requirements, and suggesting ways 
to fill in shortages. DMA officials figured 
they'd need at least 30 and maybe 50 of 
these individual projects to get the over-all 
program under way. So far, they’ve com- 
pleted only 9 of them. 


FLYING MONKEY WRENCHES 


“It seems,” says one DMA official, “that 
every time we make some progress, and 
sometimes even after we think we've com- 
pleted a program and have sent it to the 
Defense Production Administration for final 
approval, someone throws a monkey wrench 
in the works—like the military will toss us a 
new estimate of its requirements. I can re- 
call at least two programs we thought were 
all set and were being cleared in DPA that 
we had to call back and do all over again.” 

There’s only one favorable—though still 
negative—note to all this bureaucratic 
floundering: DMA and DPA make no pre- 
tense, as has often been done in other proj- 
ects here in Washington, that the situation 
will be cleared up pretty soon or that results 
will become obvious shortly. They frankly 
admit that so far, they're flopping on this 
particular program. 

One headache, however, may be eased, 
It’s the one involving purchase contracts. 
Up until recently, DMA negotiated these con- 
tracts with mining companies, sent them on 
to DPA for approval, which in turn handed 
them to the General Services Administration, 
the Government’s purchasing agent, for final 
checking and signing. Quite often, DMA 
would negotiate a contract, get it cleared 
with DPA and then send it on to GSA—only 
to have that agency toss the contract away 
and begin negotiations all over again. 

Now, GSA is doing most of the negotiating 
from the very beginning with DMA acting 
mostly as an adviser. There are some hopes 
this will speed up contracts. 

THE DEPOT ARRANGEMENT 

The DMA is making one effort to bypass 
some of the bureaucratic wrangling. It’s 
doing this by promising to buy, at a fixed 
price, a specific quantity of a specified min- 
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eral in one mining area. This cuts out the 
need for negotiating individual contracts 
with numerous small mines. This is called 
the “depot arrangement.” 

Only one has been set up so far. It is in 
Grants Pass, Oreg. There, the Government 
has offered to buy for at least the next 3 
years all chrome ore offered, which meets its 
specifications, at a price at least twice as high 
as it’s paying for higher-grade Turkish ore. 
The high price is to encourage mining of 
low-grade ores in the area. 

The DMA hopes soon to establish a simi- 
lar program, and three depots to go along 
with it, in low-grade manganese ore. The 
depots would be located in New Mexico and 
Montana. 

However, this depot arrangement does not 
solve DMA’s metal-program ills. The agency 
says it is justified in setting them up only 
for those minerals not having a regular com- 
mercial market because of poor-quality ore. 

The major problems still exist. Officials 
hold little hope they'll be solved soon. Says 
one Official: 

“I don’t see much hope for getting what 
we really need—one agency with enough au- 
thority and enough money to get something 
done,” 


Chinese Communists Drive Out 
Missionaries 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES J. KERSTEN 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 6, 1951 


Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, reports continue to pour out 
of Red China of religious persecution. 
The Passionist Fathers and the Mary- 
knoll Missioners are among those who 
have been persecuted. 

I include herewith two recent news 
items, one from the Brooklyn Tablet of 
June 16, 1951, and the other from the 
New York Times of May 20, 1951: 


[From the Brooklyn Tablet of June 16, 1951] 


MISSIONER TELLS OF His EXPULSION BY CHINESE 
REDS—FATHER QUENTIN OLWELL Was UN- 
DER HOUSE ARREST FOR MONTHS BEFORE 
RELEASE—SPEAKS IN FLORAL PARK—AFTER 
30 Years, Passtonist Was Forcep To ABIDE 
BY COMMUNIST PROGRAM 


Very Rev. Quentin Olwell, C. P., of Brook- 
lyn, who has spent nearly 30 years in China, 
returned home last week after being driven 
out of that country by the new Red regime. 

Monday evening, addressing the Holy 
Name Society and other parishioners of Our 
Lady of Victory Church, Floral Park, he told 
the story of his arrest, of his many trials and 
finally of his being driven out of the country. 
He was charged with being a spy and 
criminal. 

Father Olwell, who was Superior of the 
Passionist Fathers in Hunan Province, in his 
introductory remarks, made the observation 
that the Reds in China are not agrarian re- 
formers, but represent a regime founded 
upon fear, tyranny and terror and serve as 
emissaries of the Soviet. When the invaders 
took possession of Hunan in the fall of 1949 
they promised religious freedom but a short 
time after they started to invoke restrictions 
and to systematically propagandize the 
people against God and against the United 
States. One friendly Red, he asserted, 
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bragged to him that within 5 years the 
country would be rid of religion. 

Month after month new regulations, were 
invoked, making it most difficult to carry on. 
Agents of Soviet Russia specially trained in 
psychological persecution had taken over and 
their actions, though devoid of physical vio- 
lence, had the same result as if forcefully 
discharged. 

The attitude toward the native priests— 
China has 1,800 of them—was slightly dif- 
ferent, Father Olwell said. He stated the 
Red regime constantly lectures the native 
priests on the need of possessing three in- 
dependencies. They were: 

1. Self-propaganda; “Wash out your 
brains, teach yourself dialectical materialism 
is the only belief to hold,” according to the 
Reds 


2. Self-support: “Accept no foreign money, 
no foreign help, for it is imperialism and 
aims to destroy China.” 

8. Self-government: “To be free from the 
Pope and everything he teaches.” 

Despite this campaign the speaker said the 
native priests have stood up wonderfully 
and fully realize the Red regime is out to 
destroy not only the Catholic, but all re- 
ligions, for it regards faith as the great enemy 
of revolution, terror, and tyranny. 


DESCRIPTION OF ARREST AND TRIAL 


Father Olwell gave the following descrip- 
tion of his arrest, trial, and dismissal from 
the country: 

“March 29, 1951, will always be remembered 
by me. That day the Red security police 
had me before them for the last time, and, 
after reading out my alleged crimes, told me 
that the Government of the Chinese People's 
Republic had given orders for my expulsion 
from the country. I heard this verdict with 
mixed emotions. There was the thought of 
almost 30 years’ work in the Hunan missions 
coming to an end, but at the same time there 
was a sense of relief that something rougher 
was not being ordered for me. 

“Three months of examinations, trials, 
and petty persecution had preceded that last 
session, There had been no direct physical 
torture, but there had been psychological 
torture a-plenty. The battle of wits was 
unending. One day there would be an ex- 
amination conducted in a friendly manner, 
giving the impression they were only seeking 
information. The very next time it would 
be completely different, as, surrounded by 
armed soldiers, I would have accusations 
hurled at me. If I denied the charges I 
would be laughed to scorn or bluntly branded 
a liar, Often the soldiers would shove their 
gun muzzles against my chest just to add to 
the effect. These sessions, lasting for hours, 
were generally held at night. 

“For months prior to my expulsion I was 
under house arrest, with armed guards sta- 
tioned always at the mission gate. At any 
time that suited their fancy, whether day or 
night, other soldiers would crowd into the 
mission and into the few rooms still at our 
disposal, just to see what we might be doing. 
Fortunately, the tiny Chenki Church was 
open ground for me; I had the privilege of 
offering mass daily, and also managed to get 
a bit of exercise walking to and from there 
while reciting my breviary or rosary.” 

THE EXPULSION ORDER 

“The expulsion order fixed April 7 as the 
date of my departure from Chenki. I was 
also ordered to have a notice inserted in the 
local newspaper to the effect that I was a 
criminal, mentioning the crimes and the 
punishment; the notice was also to call on 
any that might have further charges or 
claims against me to come forward within 
5 days. I might mention that they listed 
my greatest crime the fact that I would 
neither admit nor be sorry for my faults. 
At the last meeting I boldly told them that I 
could not write such a notice for the papers; 


this started another wrangle. Finally, to 
give them an out, I said to them: ‘You write 
out what you want put in the papers, and 
T'll send it in’; this they did, but thank God 
did not ask me to sign it. 

“April 7 found me, carrying my two suit- 
cases, receiving a final going-over from the 
Chenki police; you have to give them credit 
for real thoroughness in their searches, 
Finally, flanked by three armed guards, I was 
bundled onto the bus to Yuanling. Arrived 
there, I was led into a back room of the bus 
station, where the Yuanling police took over, 
After an hour's grilling they took me to a 
nearby Chinese inn, giving me very explicit 
orders that I was not toleave myroom. The 
next morning I at first thought I was to be 
free of guards, as none was on hand to take 
me to the bus station, but when all the pas- 
sengers were aboard I found myself flanked 
by Yuanling police. At each succeeding stop 
there was the same procedure—being turned 
over to the local police, a thorough grilling, 
escorted to an inn, then put on the outgoing 
bus the next morning, all under guard.” 


NEAR FREEDOM 


“April 12 found me at the China-Hong 
Kong border. After a wait of more than 2 
hours, during which there was a final, dis- 
courteous baggage examination, I was told 
by the Chinese equivalent of an American 
Express employee to follow the coolie who 
had been hired to carry my two bags. Up 
the railway embankment we went, to be 
stopped by a barbed wire barricade, with two 
Communist military police checking travel 
passes. I had to remove my hat so they 
could check that my looks and the picture on 
the travel pass were one and the same. Ten 
steps and I was passing through another 
barbed wire barricade with Chinese members 
of the Hong Kong police on guard, and right 
in back of them was Father Anthony Ma- 
loney, C. P,, waiting to welcome me to the 
haven of the British Colony. The first thing 
he did was give me an American cigarette— 
how good it tasted. As we started, walking 
off the Lowu Bridge I asked him: ‘Can they 
get me back there again?’ When he laughed 
and assured me that I was now completely 
safe from the Chinese Red authorities, well 
I just cannot express the feelings I had. 

“I suppose a person actually condemned to 
death, and then reprieved, sort of expresses 
it. The hour’s train ride into Hong Kong 
proper, the palatable steak dinner, seeing 
people with smiles on their faces, the signal 
kindness of the Maryknoll Fathers welcom- 
ing me to their home at Stanley, it all seemed 
Just too good to be true. Happy as I was, I 
could not help but think of the priests and 
the bishop still up in Hunan and breathe 
a prayer that they, too, may come through 
their ordeal unharmed. 

“My case, like to so many others all over 
China, was just an incident in the Commu- 
nist campaign to stamp out all religion in 
China, particularly the Catholic church. 
Step by step, under the guise of patriotism, 
they are forcing the people away from their 
church, forbidding all contact with the 
bishops or priests. It is a real tragedy. 
Prayer and more prayer is the one hope. So 
please do keep praying for the missionaries 
still in the field and for our sorely beset 
Chinese Catholics.” 

The speaker was introduced by Rt. Rev. 
Msgr. James F. Irwin, pastor of Our Lady of 
Victory Church, and was thanked by the 
spiritual director of the Holy Name Society, 
Rev. Thomas Early, 


[From the New York Times of May 20, 1951] 
MARYKNOLL Group Rep CHINA TaRGET— 
ARRESTS OF PRIESTS AND SISTERS POINT TO 
ATTACK ON THIS ROMAN CATHOLIC MISSION 


Hone Kong, May 19.—The Chinese Com- 
munists, who are trying to substitute state 
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control of churches for the independent 
Christian institutions introduced by Roman 
Catholic and Protestant missionaries, seem 
lately to have concentrated on the Maryknoll 
Missions, among the most famous in China. 

Roman Catholic sources in this British 
Crown Colony report nine priests and two 
sisters from four Maryknoll Missions in 
South China are in Communist prisons. At 
least 32 others are under house arrest. Eight 
Maryknoll priests have been expelled and 
twelve others have left China either at Com- 
munist “suggestion” or on orders from their 
superiors. Virtually all are Americans. 

Maryknoll Bishop Francis X. Ford, of 
Brooklyn, N. Y., was arrested last December 
23 on charges of spying. His secretary, Sister 
Joan Marie Ryan, of New York, was accused 
as an accomplice. 

SHOUTED AT BY CROWD 

Reports reaching Hong Kong said Bishop 
Ford was held in jail until April 13 and then 
removed to Canton to await trial. Bishop 
Ford was reported bound and escorted by 100 
Red soldiers while crowds of Communist 
youths followed, shouting, “Down with the 
imperialist.” 

The 60-year-old bishop, who came to China 
in 1938, became one of its most famous 
clergymen. He is credited with introducing 
many social and economic reforms in his 
diocese. 

During the Japanese War, Bishop Ford 
headed various relief committees and dis- 
tributed rice and clothing among impover- 
ished Chinese. 

The Reds apparently base their espionage 
charge on a letter written in 1935, when a 
Catholic priest was captured by bandits in 
northern Kwangtung Province. Bishop Ford, 
through a go-between, wrote several cryptic 
letters to the bandits to obtain the priest’s 
release, 

One of the letters got back to Bishop 
Ford, and he kept it. The Reds now allege 
that it is evidence that the bishop commu- 
nicated “with the enemy by secret code.” 

The Maryknoll Missions are among the 
most famous in China. Clergymen of other 
Roman Catholic and of Protestant missions 
are being harassed by the Reds, also, but not 
in such numbers, 

PRIESTS LISTED IN PRISONS 

Held in Communist prisons in Kwang- 
tung, Wuchow, and Kwangsi Provinces are 
Fathers Joseph Regan, Fairhaven, Mass.; 
Robert Kennedy, Norwalk, Conn.; Raymond 
Gaspart, Minneapolis, Minn,; Frederick Dan- 
aghy, New Bedford, Mass.; Justin Kennedy, 
Brooklyn; Russell Springkle, Cleveland, Ohio; 
Edward Moffett, East Orange, N. J.; George 
Gilligan, Brooklyn; and Mark Tennien, Bur- 
lington, Vt., and Sisters Colombiere Brad- 
ley, Brooklyn, and Rosalia Kettle, Altoona, 
Pa. 


Charges against them are vague, mostly 
imperialistic practices. A few are charged 
with responsibility for t’.e deaths of chil- 
dren in receiving centers where abandoned 
Chinese waifs are brought. 

Because many of the children were dead 
or dying on arrival at the centers, the mis- 
sionaries often could give them only a Chris- 
tian burial. 

Maryknoll missionaries under house ar- 
rest—and there may be others—were listed 
as Fathers Francis Daubert, Philadelphia; Mi- 
chael O'Connell, San Francisco; Rudolph 
Kneuer, Brooklyn; Francis Keelan, Boston; 
Michael McCarthy, Boston; Robert Green, 
Jasper, Ind.; Gregory Gilmartin, Waterbury, 
Conn.; Irwin Nugent, Boston; Lloyd Glass, 
Cresco, Iowa; Wenceslaus Knotek, Racine 
Wis.; James McCormick, Scranton, Pa.; 
James O'Donnell, Philadelphia; Francis 
White, Pittsburgh; Albert Fedders, Coving- 
ton, Ky.; John Curran, Butte, Mont.; John 
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Mikelko, Cleveland; Richard Mershon, Den- 
ver, Colo.; Stephens Edmonds, Boston; An- 
thony Karlovecius, Chicago; William Mul- 
cahy, Framingham, Mass.; Frederick Becka, 
Cleveland; James Buttino, Cortland, N. X.; 
William Morrissey, Long Island, N. T.; 
Thomas Langley, Framingham, Mass.; Fran- 
cis Lynch, Pittsfield, Mass.; Bernard Wieland, 
Carroll, Iowa; Arthur Dempsey, Pittsfield 
(may be Pittsford), N. Y. 

Also under house arrest are Sisters Marie 
Rubner, Milwaukee, Wis., and Rose Berna- 
dette Gallagher, Providence, R. I. 


Marshall Plan Succeeds 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. M. G. BURNSIDE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 6, 1951 


Mr. BURNSIDE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I wish to include an editorial which 
appeared in the Ravenswood News, 
Ravenswood, W. Va., on July 5, 1951: 

MARSHALL PLAN SUCCEEDS 

The Marshall plan, which set up the pro- 
gram of assistance to the nations of Western 
Europe, in order to speed their economic re- 
covery after the devastation of World War 
II, has been a signal success in the British 
Isles and the Irish Republic. So great has 
been the progress in these nations that the 
dollar help of the United States has been 
cut off ahead of schedule. 

In fact, the economic cooperation admin= 
istration says that, largely through assist- 
ance from this country, Western Europe’s 
industrial production is now 30 percent above 
prewar levels. The area is rapidly reaching 
the point where it will do its own expanding 
production demands, including their own 
armament drive. 

Never in the history of the world has a 
nation undertaken a more generous program 
than that sponsored by the United States in 
attempting to assist in the economic re- 
habilitation of the free nations of Western 
Europe. The motive back of the program 
was that these areas, and their people, would 
be allies in any fight that involved the fun- 
damental freedoms of mankind. They 
were expected to be potential allies of this 
country in any fight between those who 
stand for freedom and those who insist upon 
the regimentation of human beings. 


Resources of the Free World 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. M. G. BURNSIDE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 6, 1951 


Mr. BURNSIDE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recor, I wish to include the following 
chart which appeared in the Washington 
‘Post on Thursday, July 5, 1951: 

The free world now has vastly superior 
resources. For example: 

(a) Industrial production: The free world 
now outproduces the Soviet block 3 to 1, 


but if Europe were lost the Soviets could 
outproduce the free world. 


(b) Crude oil reserves: Ninety-four per- 
cent of the crude oil reserves are in the free 
world, but if the Middle East were lost the 
Soviet would control half the world’s oil 
reserves. 

(c) Population: The people of the free 
world outnumber the Soviet block 2 to 1, but 
if Europe and Asia were lost people under 
the Soviet would outnumber us 3 to 1. 

Defense Mobilizer Charles E. Wilson’s re- 
port argues that “we cannot undertake to 
resist world communism without our allies.” 


Wasting Manpower 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACK Z. ANDERSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, July 6, 1951 


Mr. ANDERSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recor, I include an inter- 
esting article by Richard C. Miller which 
appeared in the Los Angeles Times on 
Wednesday, June 27, 1951. 

I particularly commend it to the at- 
tention of -my colleagues in the House 
who served in World War II and who 
know what wasted manpower means. 

The article follows: 


FIGURES Say THREE UNITED STATES Navy MEN 
EQUAL Two BRITISH OR ONE MERCHANT 
MARINER 


(By Richard C. Miller) 


Paris.—Not too long ago on a hot evening, 
there was a group of vets sitting around a 
table at the Mabillon and the beer was flow- 
ing free and easy and so were the stories 
about the war. 

A blond kid told about a regimental clerk 
who was so bored by doing nothing that 
he started counting the flies on the ceiling 
and keeping a record of them. One day he 
shipped this record off to Washington in the 
form of an official report and followed up 
with a new one every week. 

Presently all the other regiments received 
a directive from Washington which com- 
plained about their negligence and threat- 
ened action if fly reports weren’t forthcom- 
ing. 
“That sure is a good story,” somebody said, 
“and if it ain't true it oughta be.“ 

“Well, I believe it is true,” said a young 
Englishman, setting down his beer and lean- 
ing across the table. “I never saw anybody 
like you Yanks for wasting men. I used to 
load LST’s in Southampton, and there were 
so many sailors on them there was hardly 
room for the bloody cargo. 

“And when the Royal Navy would take one 
over, we would put on our own crew and sail 
the same ship with the same equipment to 
the same places with half as many men.” 

An old-timer who had been mustered out 
of the Navy in 1939 started to speak. He is 
an excitable character and I thought there 
would be an argument. 

“I hate to admit it, Mac, but you are right. 
I put in a hitch on an old four-stacker, and 
only about 20 men out of the whole deck 
crew ever did any work.” 

“Yeah, and look at the Liberty ships,” 
someone said. “Merchant marine run them 
with about 60 men, countin’ the Navy 
gunners. O. K. What happens when the 
Navy takes over? About 200 men to take 
the same ship to the same places with the 
same stuff.” 


“And there was plenty of jobs for the 
officers.” 
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The old-timer leaned back and his face got 
hard. “I used to think about that during 
the war,” he said. “When a ship got hit, 
there was a lotta boys who didn’t have to 
be there. There are a lotta guys under the 
water today who oughta be sittin’ around 
this here table.” 

This hit me in the stomach like a hard 
right. For years I had been hearing the 
same story in bars in Los Angeles, on decks 
of merchant ships, anywhere in the world 
where Americans got to talking about the 
war. Stories about the war. Stories about 
the wasted men and wasted money—and 
wasted deaths. 

I had always figured that this was about 
80 percent story and 20 percent truth, but 
it kept recurring and recurring and bother- 
ing me more and more, and after the old- 
timer's remark I had to know. I went home 
and wrote some letters: One to the British 
Admiralty, one to the Department of the 
Navy, and one to some friends in the mer- 
chant marine. I had to settle this once and 
for all, 

The results were fantastic. 

T. Peare, writing for the Royal Navy, said 
“The American design LST (2) had a crew 
of 5 officers and 64 ratings.” 

And Capt. R. S. Benson, writing for the 
United States Navy, said, “The wartime com- 
plement for LST’s was 7 officers and 106 en- 
listed [men].” 

This was a difference in wartime comple- 
ments for the same ships of 44 men. 

Captain Benson also said, “The wartime 
complement for Liberty ships (cargo) was 13 
Officers and 154 enlisted men.” A total of 
167. According to Courtney Smith, who 
checked the merchant marine figures, the 
total crew of a merchant marine Liberty, 
including the naval gunners, was at most 12 
Officers, 4 cadets, and 43 men, a total of 59 
and a difference of 108. 

These figures are striking inasmuch as 
Liberties and LST’s are stock models, as much 
alike as so many Fords, and they went the 
same places and encountered the same haz- 
ards no matter who ran them. 

The points of comparison are so close that 
the difference in figures either suggests that 
two British sailors are as good as three 
Americans and that one merchant sailor is 
equal to three Navy men or that something 
is wrong with the way our Navy is organized. 

Slight differences in armament may ac- 
count for part of it but even a more specific 
example, the engine room, rules this out. 
Drawing again from Benson and Smith, I 
found that the merchant marine had 9 
unlicensed men assigned to the engine room 
and the Navy 40. This is the same engine 
with the same controls, It’s like having 
four men drive your car or four gears in its 
transmission for every one that’s necessary. 

The merchant marine engine gang was 
four epgineers (officers), three oilers, three 
firemen-watertenders, three wipers, and two 
cadets. Cadets and wipers worked days, the 
chief engineer supervised and the rest stood 
watches—one engineer officer, one oiler, and 
a fireman-watertender on each watch. 

The fireman-watertender sits in a chair 
and watches the flames from the oil burn- 
ers. He also watches the water pressure 
gages and takes about 10 minutes to clean 
the burners at the end of his watch, the 
entire job being about as complex as sit- 
ting at home and watching your gas furnace 
burn. 

The oiler makes rounds oiling the moving 
parts and the engineer handles the controls 
and keeps the records. If anything goes 
wrong the engineer will get his hands dirty 
working on it and if it’s really bad every- 
body on the ship pitches in. 

Now into the same engine room marches 
the Navy and the basement is full of people 
crowded around the family furnace. The 
lone fireman-watertender gets up and eight 
men take his place. Five firemen sit down 
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on his chair and 10 eyes are glued on the 
burners. 

Two watertenders stare at the boilers and 
check the water pressure. And in walks 
No. 8, the chief watertender. What he does 
I have no idea, unless it’s taking attendance. 

And so it goes, all over the ship, till a crew 
that years of seagoing experience under the 
pressure of business competition has lim- 
ited to 55 plus 4 cadets becomes 167. 

And this leads to the essential point. The 
merchant marine is a tough, competitive 
business, while the Navy is a bureaucracy. 
Success in business is measured in profits; 
the fewer men you hire to do a job the more 
money you make, On the other hand suc- 
cess in the Navy is measured in rank; the 
more men you get on the job the more rank 
(and money) there is in it for you. 

The new defense effort is straining our 
economy and we can no longer afford the 
luxury of high-priced brass, of 100 wasted 
men on 1 ship alone. And we never could 
and never can afford to have these men mur- 
dered by a phony system when their ship 
is hit by a torpedo. 

If this sort of featherbedding exists on 
other types of ships and at shore stations— 
and there’s little reason for believing that 
it doesn’t—it means that the Navy is de- 
manding over twice as many men as it needs 
to do do its assigned job and that if the 
next draft included 100 top-notch industrial 
economy experts in place of 100,000 high- 
school boys we would saye millions of dol- 
lars and—in time of war—many, many lives. 


Regulation W Is Having 
Undesirable Effect 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, June 30, 1951 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing editorial which appeared in the 
Atlantic City Press of July 3, 1951, is 
most apropos. I commend it to the at- 
tention of my colleagues: 

REGULATION W Is HAVING UNDESIRABLE EFFECT 


This resort is a listening post. Business 
and professional men—economists and Fed- 
eral Government experts—come here and 
speak before conventions, and confer in the 
comfort and coolness of our shore summer 
atmosphere. From these talks and supple- 
mental statements much is learned about 
conditions prevailing, or to come. 

Some of these things are not encouraging. 
One of the reports which have been heard 
of recent date pertains to the operation of 
the so-called regulation W, which is the 
device of the Federal Reserve Board to check 
inflation. As a result of it, factories are said 
to be shutting down in the very face of 
shortages of goods they manufacture—goods 
which are wanted by the masses of workers 
in particular. Also unnecessary employment 
is being caused at a time when the national 
income is at its highest peak in history. 

Designed to control inflation, regulation 
W sets the time which people of moderate 
means can take to buy goods on credit. It 
specifies how much of a down-payment you 
have to make from your income—or by cash- 
ing in savings for the goods you actually 
need. In this editorial we are not consider- 
ing real luxuries, although those goods aiso 
figure in the picture. We are speaking of 
goods and gadgets which under modern 
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- Banking and Currency Committee. 


standards of living have become necessities 
in the homes of average wage-earners. 

Of course, under emergency incidental to 
war or calamity, we would have to get by in 
some way without them. But in a land of 
plenty—plenty of materials for manufacture 
of goods, and plenty of money with which to 
purchase them for comfort or well-being— 
for furnishing that home which millions of 
young folk dream about at this time of the 
year—such shortages or deprivations should 
not be necessary. There should not be an 
artificial shortage and resultant depression, 

Now unfortunately regulation W has ac- 
tually had inflationary results, causing 
withdrawal of almost a half billion dollars 
of savings in the first quarter of this year. 
As to the series E savings bonds in which 
the modest wage earner who is thrifty puts 
his surplus, when he has any, $329,000,000 
more have been cashed than have been pur- 
chased, according to report. 

Such a condition is inflationary. If the 
Federal Reserve Board made regulation W 
by which to dry up consumer credit, it has 
proved to be effective. There is no doubt 
about the fact that our American standard 
of living, the highest in the world, owes 
much to the installment plan of purchase, 
and that plan, of course, is based upon good 
faith and credit of the customer, Yet the 
Federal Reserve Board in tinkering with this 
important factor in our economy has liter- 
ally reversed the economic pattern and sent 
us into what we hope will not prove to be a 
spinning decline and resultant depression. 

That fear has been voiced by the House 
In re- 
porting the new Defense Production Act, the 
committee castigated the arbitrary attitude 
of the Federal Reserve Board in these words: 

“Your committee feels that the Board of 
Governors of the Federal Reserve System has 
been unduly harsh and unyielding in ad- 
ministering consumer-credit controls under 
authority of section 661 of the act. It was 
the sincere hope of your committee that they 
might be persuaded to adopt a more liberal 
and understanding attitude. It was, there- 
fore, only when your committee became con- 
vinced that the Board’s position was intrac- 
table that it amended section 601 of the act 
fixing limitations on the maximum down 
payments and minimum maturities that 
may be prescribed by the Board in exercise 
of certain consumer-credit controls.” 

The Senate committee has also criticized 
the FRB by recommending that prompt 
consideration be given to relief of industries 
with large inventories seriously affected by 
credit controls. Among fields adversely af- 
fected are the furniture and electrical appli- 
ance industries where there have been fac- 
tory shut-downs and incidental unemploy- 
ment. It is necessary to check runaway in- 
flation. But it is also good sense to be 
realistic, 


Know Your Waterways: Improved and 
Unimproved 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY D. LARCADE, JR. 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 25, 1951 


Mr. LARCADE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recor, I wish to submit a 
copy of an article by the Marine News, 
of New York, published in the Washing- 
ton Post, of even date, as follows: 


The United States has the greatest natural 
system of harbors, inland and coastal rivers, 
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intercoastal waterways and tidal estuaries in 
the world, and five of the world’s largest 
lakes. They are splendidly adapted to im- 
provement and interconnection as continu- 
ous waterways. Of the some 65,000 miles of 
navigable waters, only 28,000 miles have been 
improved, with much of that mileage still 
having inadequate depths and widths. With 
a coastline (Great Lakes included) of more 
than 30,000 miles, there are less than 200 im- 
proved harbors, many yet with insufficient 
area and depth. Former President Theodore 
Roosevelt once said, “A channel is no deeper 
than its shallowest reach, and to improve it 
short of the point of effective navigability is 
a sheer waste of all costs.” High cost distri- 
bution is a heavy burden on the people. 
More low cost water transportation can do 
much to lighten it. New and expanding in- 
dustries seek sites where water transporta- 
tion is available. Economy in the adminis- 
tration of government is vital, but it should 
not be accomplished through drastic cuts in 
expenditures for purposes which are helpful 
to the general welfare and add to national 
strength and wealth, 


Rent Income From Nonfarm Dwelling 
Units 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


O 


HON. JOHN J. SPARKMAN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, July 6, 1951 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp a letter received by me 
from Mr. Roy V. Peel, Director of the 
Census, enclosing data on rent-income 
ratios for nonfarm dwelling units. 

There being no objection, the letter 
with the enclosure, was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, 
BUREAU OF THE CENSUS, 
Washington, June 29, 1951. 
Hon. JOHN J. SPARKMAN, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

My DEAR SENATOR SPARKMAN: In accord- 
ance with the request from your office by 
telephone Friday, June 22, to Dr. A. Ross 
Eckler, Deputy Director of the Bureau of the 
Census, I am enclosing data on rent-income 
ratios for nonfarm dwelling units in the 
United States. 

The data are based on a preliminary sam- 
ple of dwelling units enumerated in the 
1950 Census of Housing. Because they are 
based on a sample, they are subject to sam- 
pling variability and may differ from the re- 
sults which will appear in the final reports. 

In table 1, the percentage distributions are 
computed on several bases to permit the 
analysis of particular classes. In some in- 
stances, either the enumeration procedure or 
the tabulation procedure did not permit the 
computation of a concrete ratio. Families 
and individuals occupying rent free units 
are shown separately even though they may 
have reported income amounts; these may 
be considered with units in the lowest ratio 
group (under 10 percent) inasmuch as no 
part of the income is paid for rent. The 
specific amount of income if $10,000 or more 
was not reported in the 1950 Census; for 
these cases the percentage income paid for 
rent cannot be computed exactly but prob- 
ably tends to fall in the lower ratio groups. 
Ratios for families and individuals with in- 
comes of less than $100 cannot be computed 
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since such incomes include losses and zero 
money incomes; the ratios likely fall in the 
higher ratio groups. 

A technical note explaining some of the 
terms and containing a measure of the sam- 
pling variability is enclosed. The figures in 
the enclosed tables have not been published. 
If you make the data public, it would be ap- 
preciated if you would cite the Bureau of the 
Census as the source. 

Sincerely yours, 
Roy V. PEEL, 
Director Bureau of the Census. 
Tastre 1—Gross rent-income ratios for pri- 
mary families and primary individuals in 
nonfarm renter-occupied dwelling units, 

for the United States, April 1950 

Ratio of gross rent to in- Percent distribu- 
come of primary fam- tion of non-farm 
flies or primary indi- renter-occupied 
viduals: dwelling units 

Not reporting income or rent... 10 

Reporting income and rent: 


Income of $10,000 or more 
Income of less than 8100 
Reporting rental amount of 

$1 or more and income of 


* — 2 


$100 to $9,999: 

Under 10 percent. 14 
10 to 14 percent 24 
15 to 19 percent 21 
20 to 24 percent.. 14 
25 to 29 percent.. 7 
30 to 49 percent 12 
50 percent or more i “8 

A n ae EA 100 100 


Source: Bureau of the Census. 


TABLE 2.—Median gross rent-income ratio 
by income of primary families and primary 
individuals in nonfarm renter-occupied 
dwelling units, for the United States: 
April 1950 

Median gross 
rent-income 

Yearly income, 1949: ratio (percent) 1 
Reporting rental amount of $1 or 

more and income of $100 to $9,999_ 18 


$100 to 8999. 59 
$1,000 to $1,999... 26 
$2,000 to 82,999. 19 
$3,000 to 83,999. 16 


$4,000 to $5,999____ 13 
$6,000 or more. 
Median represents the average propor- 
tion of income which is paid for gross rent; 
for example, families and individuals with 
incomes between $1,000 and $1,999 pay, on 
the average, 26 percent of their income for 
gross rent. 
Source: Bureau of the Census. 


The following table presents the sampling 
variability for the median ratios in table 2. 
The chances are about 19 out of 20 that the 
median which would be obtained in a com- 
plete tabulation of the 1950 census would be 
within the range given below: 

The chances are about 
19 out of 20 that the 
median which would 
be obtained in a 
complete tabulation 
would be between 
(percent): 


Median gross rent- 
income ratio in 
table 2 (percent): 


Although the figures are based on data 
obtained from the 1950 census, there may be 
differences between the data in the enclosed 
tables and the data to be published in the 
final 1950 census reports, apart from differ- 
ences caused by the sampling variability, 


The main reason for such differences is that 
the preliminary estimates do not include all 
of the refinements that result from the care- 
ful examination of the schedules and tables 
to which the census data will be subject 
prior to the publication of the final report. 

In addition to sampling variability and 
limitations of the types mentioned above, the 
estimates are subject to biases due to errors 
of response and to nonreporting. The pos- 
sible effect of such biases is not included in 
the measures of variability; data obtained 
from a complete count of all dwelling units 
are also.subject to these biases. 


TECHNICAL NOTE 


Gross rent: The gross rent is the contract 
monthly rent plus the reported average 
monthly cost paid by the renter for water, 
electricity, gas, and other fuel. If furniture 
is included in the contract rent, the re- 
ported estimated rent of a dwelling unit 
without furniture is used in the computa- 
tion instead of contract rent. 

Income: Income is the total amount of 
money income received in 1949 from the 
following sources: money wages or salaries; 
net income (gross income minus losses) 
from the operation of a business or profes- 
sion; net income from rents; interests and 
dividends; pensions; verterans’ payments, 
Armed Forces allotments for dependents, and 
other governmental payments or assistance; 
and other income such as contributions for 
support from persons who are not members 
of the household, and periodic receipts from 
insurance policies or annuities. 

Gross rent-income ratio: The gross rent- 
income ratio is the ratio of the yearly gross 
rent to the combined 1949 money income of 
all persons in the primary family, or the in- 
come of the primary individual if no primary 
family is present. 

Primary families and primary individuals: 
A primary family consists of the head and 
all persons related to him by blood, marriage, 
or adoption, and residing with him. If no 
persons related to the head are living with 
him, the head is considered a primary indi- 
vidual. 

Nonfarm renter-occupied dwelling units: 
A unit is renter-occupied if any money rent 
is paid or if it is occupied rent free. Units 
occupied rent free are those which are not 
occupied by the owner and for which no 
money rent is paid. Nonfarm units consist 
of urban and rural-non-farm-dwelling units. 

Source and reliability of data: The results 
are based on a preliminary sample of about 
38,000 dwelling units selected from those 
enumerated in the 1950 census of housing. 
These dwelling units are located in about 
14,000 census enumeration districts system- 
atically selected from all enumeration dis- 
tricts throughout the Nation. 

Because the figures are based on sample 
data they are subject to sampling variabil- 
ity. For the figures in table 1, the sampling 
variability is less than 1 percent point. For 
example, 14 percent had a gross rent-income 
ratio under 10 percent. The chances are 
about 19 out of 20 that a complete tabulation 
of the 1950 census would show that the pro- 
portion paying less than 10 percent of their 
income for rent would be between 13 and 
15 percent. 


The Four Pillars of Freedom 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 6, 1951 


Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
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orp, I wish to insert the following edi- 
torial entitled “The Four Pillars of Free- 
dom,” published June 15 in the Shreve- 
port Journal: 


THE Four PILLARS OF FREEDOM 


Our Nation is unsurpassably powerful but 
its strength will never be all that it should 
be until things symbolized by work, save, 
vote, and pray are used unitedly by Amer- 
icans. 

This sound belief is respected by many 
men and women in different walks of life but 
until it becomes the conviction of an over- 
whelming majority it will not make America 
satisfactorily strong and secure. 

Among those convinced that work, save, 
vote, and pray need to be fully employed are 
those to whom is entrusted operation of the 
Texas & Pacific Railway Co. This great 
transportation company is making its ideas 
known through a series of thought-provok- 
ing Americanism advertising messages, the 
first of which appeared several weeks ago 
in the Shreveport Journal and other news- 
papers published along its lines. It is & 
pioneering job. 

In addition these unusually clever and 
creditable advertisements, reflecting ideals of 
great merit, are scheduled for publication in 
a selected group of newspapers out 
the Nation with total circulation 15,000,000. 

In connection with the advertisements the 
railway company, as announced by J. B. 
Shores, director of public and employees 
relations, of Dallas (formerly of Shreveport), 
the goal is distribution of several hundred 
thousand copies of a booklet containing an 
article by the company’s president, W. G. 
Volmer, entitled “The Four Pillars of Free- 
dom.” President Volmer's ideas are reflected 
in the Americanism advertisements. This 
practical service for the public’s good repre- 
sents a substantial expenditure but the 
company considers it an investment of vast 
possibilities, especially in interest of national 
strength and security, without which no 
enterprises could be safe from potential 
trouble and possible disaster just as the 
individual freedoms could not be preserved 
without the Four Pillars of Freedom, as the 
railroad president mentions. 

In each advertisement appears this appeal 
to the citizens: 

“Yours is the power to make us strong 
spiritually, morally, politically, and eco- 
nomically.” With the suggestion is an in- 
vitation to write to the railroad’s public 
relations department for copies of the Four 
Pillars of Freedom, and of the series of 
advertisements. 

Each message is based on the significance 
of one of the four choice words, each stress- 
ing how to make the Nation stronger. For 
instance in the initial “ad,” appearing in 
Journal, were included these timely, sensible 
statements: 

“Perhaps you feel you should do some- 
thing to help our country in its crisis 
Most of us do. But not all of us can take 
places in the Armed Forces. Not all of us 
can build tanks or airplanes or guns or 
bullets. Many of us—particularly in the 
present national emergency—must stay at 
our own jobs, do the same things we've done 
for months, for years. How, then, can we 
help? How can we do something? The 
answer is simple: 

“First, we must work. We must work 
harder. We must work better. We must pro- 
duce more. Second, we must save. We must 
save money. We must save materials. Third, 
we must vote. We must vote for statesman- 
like leaders. We must vote for men who have 
courage. Fourth, we must pray. We must 
pray to God for guidance. We must pray to 
God for peace. We must pray to God in 
gratitude for all He has done for us and for 
our country. That is our job. Yours and 
ours. If we do it well! * we'll help 
make America strong.” 
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Another message emphasizes: 

“We are the people who have got to pro- 
vide the things needed to protect our free- 
dom, not necessarily working in a defense 
plant, either. Some of us will be making 
defense materials, but most of us must re- 
main at our jobs. And we must work hard 
at these jobs. We don’t have to wait for a 
go-ahead from the Government. We can 
start today—work harder, work better, pro- 
duce more.” 

Then it mentions importance of more good 
products and wealth, “to foot our freedom 
bill—it’s going to be a big bill. American 
brawn and brains can pay it. Let’s get 
going.” 

There’s no place in the American way of 
life for the loafer and the burning need as 
the Americanism advertisement points out, 
is for everyone to work like his or her life 
depended on it—and it does, of course. 

In another of the series the message is that 
“The only thing you can't do without is free- 
dom, which cannot be maintained unless 
there are sacrifices by the citizens, unless 
there is practice of the virtue of spending 
less and saving more, for thrift is a lesson— 
all of us must use it.” 

That the Nation is in trouble and fighting 
a war that might become much bigger, and 
that vigorous, clear-thirking, God-fearing 
men and women are needed as never before, 
are stressed by the railroad which warns that 
words won’t do the job, but work, votes, and 
prayer will. 

Stressing the value of voting the railway 
com) y urges use of the ballot to save free- 
dom: “Next election, no matter what kind, 
let’s get up and put on our hats and go to 
the polling place and vote—vote to fill every 
office with an able man. Our youngsters 
need votes to stay free.” 

The most solemn of the various impressive 
notes sounded in these advertisements is one 
headed Unless the Lord Build the House. 

Read it and join us in commending the 
sponsor of this appeal for a return to the 
knees in prayer for a more spiritual and 
moral Nation; which is essential for the 
greatest measure of strength and security: 

“Twice in one lifetime we have tried to 
build peace, both times we have failed. And 
both times God was kept from the peace 
table—the first time because the world was 
‘too busy’; the second time because God was 
barred by communism. This despite the 
Bible warning that ‘Unless the Lord build the 
house, they labor in vain that build it.’ 

“A return to religion and to the individual 
freedoms of our founding fathers will make 
America strong spiritually and morally. 
Let’s reaffirm our faith in God and our faith 
in the power of prayer. Then our labors will 
not be in vain. 

“Let’s all help by truly practicing day by 
day the principles of religion.” 


A Code of Ethics for Public Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD H. JENISON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 6, 1951 


Mr. JENISON. Mr. Speaker, I wel- 
come the opportunity to join with so 
many of my colleagues in applauding 
the commendable effort of the Honorable 
CHARLEs E, BENNETT, of Florida, to draft 
a code of ethics governing public serv- 
ice. It is my feeling that such an effort 
should have the support not only of 
Members of Congress and others in 


Government, but it should also enjoy the 
endorsement of the public at large. In 
this connection, under permission grant- 
ed to me by the House, I desire to in- 
clude in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD an 
editorial I wrote on this subject for pub- 
lication in the Paris (Ill.) Daily Beacon- 
News. It follows: 


A CODE OF ETHICS FOR PUBLIC SERVICE 


While opinions may vary on the value of 
some congressional investigations, there will 
be universal applause for the effort currently 
under way to examine the ethical standards 
of all public servants, elected or appointed. 
The effort is long overdue. The odor from 5 
percenters, deep freezes, mink coats, and in- 
dividual congressional lapses, perhaps petty 
in each instance, have created a sum total 
shocking to the American public. Short- 
comings in small things build an under- 
standing suspicion of actions in high places. 

It is encouraging to note that pressure 
to elevate the standards of public service has 
emerged in both branches of Congress with- 
out regard to political lines. In the Senate 
a subcommittee headed by Senator PAUL 
Dovetas, of Illinois, is conducting an open 
hearing in the matter. In the House of Rep- 
resentatives, a large group of members has 
banded together to work with Representa- 
tive CHARLEs E. BENNETT, of Florida, in spell- 
ing out a code which might serve as & yard- 
stick of devotion to the public interest. Ad- 
mittedly incomplete and not yet in final 
form, it offers in substance a concrete ex- 
ample of a desire to provide a more whole- 
some atmosphere in the Nation’s Capital. 
Here is the text: 


“CODE OF ETHICS FOR GOVERNMENT SERVICE 


“Government employment, whether as an 
elected officer or not, requires both conscien- 
tious vocational labor and righteous personal 
conduct. It should be characterized by de- 
votion to God and country. 

“As a desire and purpose to forward the 
best interests of the United States are an 
essential part of the loyalty of citizenship, 
no person who fails to have such desire and 
purpose should hold Government employ- 
ment. 

“A Government employee should: 

1. Put loyalty to God and country above 
loyalty to persons, party, or Government de- 
partment. 

“2. Uphold the Constitution, laws, and le- 
gal regulations of the United States and of 
all governments therein and never be a party 
to their evasion. 

“3. Give a full day’s labor for a full day’s 
pay. 
“4. Seek to find and employ more efficient 
and economical ways of getting tasks ac- 
complished, . 

“5. Never discriminate unfairly by the dis- 
pensing of special favors or privileges to any- 
one, whetrer for remuneration or not; and 
never accept favors or benefits from persons 
doing business with the Government. 

“6. Make no private promises of any kind 
binding upon the duties of office. (A Govern- 
ment employee has no private word which 
can be binding on public duty.) 

7. Engage in no business with the Goy- 
ernment either directly or indirectly. 

“8. Never use any information coming to 
him in public functions as a means for mak- 
ing private profit. 

“9, Expose corruption wherever discovered. 

“10. Never see to influence another to vio- 
late these principles.” 

Perhaps the most revealing fact about the 
investigations and the code is that they 
should be considered as necessary at all. It 
ought to be possible to assume such stand- 
ards would be regarded as fundamental prin- 
ciples in the performance of public duty. 
But public servants are human beings, sub- 
ject to human error. And sometimes public 
indifference adds its full share of the re- 
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sponsibility. Surely it is timely, then, to 
remind Government officials and ourselves 
as voters that public service is a public trust. 

It is true that a nation cannot legislate 
high morals and good ethics. No code can 
guarantee performance. Government, what- 
ever it is, generally reflects the understand- 
ing, the intelligence, the morality or the 
apathy of the public. But the efforts now 
under way are certain to have a stimulating 
effect. To be completely successful they 
must have the support of the administration 
and the Congress in both letter and spirit. 
To be permanent, they must come under the 
continual scrutiny of an informed and 
aroused public, 


U. S. S. R.’s Beliefs Require It To Strive 
To Extend Rule Over All Mankind 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 6, 1951 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
granted to extend my remarks in the 
Recor, I include the following article by 
Edgar Ansel Mowrer: 


U. S. S. R.'s BELIEFS REQUIRE Ir To STRIVE 
To EXTEND RULE OVER ALL MANKIND 
(By Edgar Ansel Mowrer) 

In a persistent effort to induce the Amer- 
ican administration to negotiate a world- 
wide settlement of differences with the U. S. 
5. R., my distinguished friend Walter Lipp- 
mann has fired a three-gun salvo. His thesis 
is as follows: 

Our present differences must be solved if 
war as to be averted. These differences are 
essentially a contest over territory. Terri- 
tory is subject to division—hence to com- 
promise. Compromise requires negotiation. 
When do we start? 

This argument—put forward with Mr. 
Lippmann’s usual plausibility—is to me 
pathetically wrong. 

The present conflict between the Soviet 
block and the free world is in essence not a 
contest for territory. It is a contest for 
men’s minds. 

Here Mr. Lippmann might remark that 
minds are habitually found in human bodies, 
that human bodies habitually live on a dry 
portion of the earth’s surface and that there- 
fore a contest for minds is essentially a 
contest over territory—as he wrote. 

This is a mistake. 


RUSSIA A CRUSADING STATE 


The U. S. S. R. would prefer to take over 
each new people from inside, by subversion 
and revolution. It is ready to use the Red 
armies—that is, to seize territory, in the 
Lippmann sense—only when it realizes that 
it cannot create enough Communists in a 
given country to bring about a successful 
uprising, and when it can do so without a 
major war. 

In other words, the U. S. S. R. is not just 
another conquering state seeking to expand 
in order to acquire more territory and pop- 
ulation (riches and power). It is a crusad- 
ing state that is required by its own be- 
liefs to extend its rule over all mankind. 
Its rulers are interested in territory only in- 
sofar as more territory means more com- 
munism. When it does, they will use vio- 
lence to get it, provided this does not entail 
too much risk. 

The stronger Moscow becomes, the less 
it has to fear a major war and the readier 
it will become to risk or even to wage one, 
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This being so, the Kremlin cannot sin- 
cerely accept any compromise on territory 
that does not safeguard (a) its right to carry 
on Communist subversion everywhere, and 
(b) the possibility, at a more favorable date, 
of successfully waging war in order to seize 
still more peoples, For its aim is world 
dominion. 

With such a conspiracy disguised as a 
state, the free peoples can accept a com- 
promise only if it is accompanied by relia- 
ble guaranties. 


IT’S UP TO NONCOMMUNIST PEOPLES 


Unfortunately, the U. S. S. R. can give no 
reliable guaranties against a future breach 
of faith by itself without sacrificing its es- 
sential nature. Such guaranties would have 
to limit its use of subversive propaganda. 
They would have to include substantial dis- 
armament under unrestricted international 
supervision. 

It is inconceivable that the Kremlin, 
flushed with success as it now is, would ac- 
cept any such conditions. 

The only other: reliable guaranty against 
further Soviet subversion and aggression 
must be furnished by the non-Communist 
peoples. They might, through deliberate ac. 
tion, become so united among themselves 
and so powerful that they could compel the 
Communist bloc to desist from subversion 
and aggression by themselves threatening to 
use violence if the Kremlin did not stop. 

In other words, the free world can obtain 
a satisfactory negotiated peace with the U. S. 
S. R. only when it is so strong and united 
that it has already ended the contest over 
territory. And not before. 

Until then, advocacy of peace negotiations 
is not only misleading but dangerous. For 
it weakens the still deficient will of the free 
peoples to take those unpopular defense 
measures necessary to save them from being 
subverted or conquered one at a time. 


Young Republicans Recommend a 
Platform 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. PATRICK J. HILLINGS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 6, 1951 


Mr. HILLINGS. Mr. Speaker, the 
National Federation of Young Republi- 
cans held a most successful convention 
in Boston, June 27-30, 1951. Young Re- 
publican leaders from all over the Na- 
tion attended this convention which 
gave testimony to the fact that the Re- 
publican Party is truly a party of youth. 
Thousands of young people are being at- 
tracted to the Repubican Party every 
day as they think about their futures 
and the preservation of future opportu- 
nities in life. 

The philosophy of individual freedom 
and individual opportunity subscribed to 
by the Republican Party is in contrast 
with the socialistic philosophy and the 
corruption which characterizes the Dem- 
ocratic Party under the leadership of the 
Truman administration today. 

At this convention Mr. John Tope, of 
Detroit, completed his term as chairman 
of the National Federation of Young Re- 
publicans. Mr. Tope is to be congratu- 
lated upon his splendid and devoted 
service on behalf of the youth of Amer- 


ica, and I consider him to be the most 
able chairman the National Federation 
has ever had. His services and his out- 
standing record will long be remembered 
by Young Republicans everywhere. 

A splendid group of new officers was 
elected at the convention. They are 
Herbert Warburton, of Delaware, chair- 
man; Carol Arth, of California, cochair- 
man; Mary Neilsen, of Washington, sec- 
retary; Lorraine Lincoln, of Connecti- 
cut, assistant secretary; Herbert Beitel, 
of Indiana, treasurer; Ann Hickman, of 
North Carolina, auditor. 

The following platform was adopted 
by the Young Republicans at their con- 
vention: 


PLATFORM UNANIMOUSLY ADOPTED BY THE 1951 
NaTIONAL CONVENTION OF THE YOUNG RE- 
PUBLICAN FEDERATION 


DECLARATION OF REPUBLICAN PRINCIPLES 


America and the world at large are in an 
era of moral crisis. All policies and decisions 
should be founded upon an adherence to 
Godly principles and a premium placed upon 
the development of the moral integrity of 
both individuals and nations. 

The immediate threat to a free America 
and to free peoples everywhere is Soviet 
imperialism. Faced with this threat, the 
United States must assume its responsibil- 
ity of leadership among free nations. To 
provide such leadership, we must have able 
and honest public officials, wise and imagi- 
native governmental policies at home and 
abroad, and a sound and vigorous economy. 

The Democrat administration has not met 
its responsibilities. 

Domestically, we are faced with an un- 
checked inflation, incompetence, and dishon- 
esty in high public office and a coddling of 
subyersives. Our Democrat-controlled cities 
are crime-ridden and corrupt and the Tru- 
man administration is of doubtful morality. 

In foreign affairs, by its infamous com- 
mitments at Yalta and Potsdam and its post- 
war policies of inaction and appeasement, 
the administration precipitated the loss of 
Czechoslovakia, Poland, the Balkans, and 
China, and carelessly invited the war in 
Forea, resulting in 150,000 American police- 
action casualties. 

There is urgent need for a change. 

The hope of posterity lies in a Republican 
Party which offers a sound, progressive pro- 
gram and honest, capable candidates who 
will make that program a reality. 

Firm in the belief that we can reach these 
objectives, we present, from the Young Re- 
publican point of view, this program for a 
better America. 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


The basic aim of our foreign policy should 
be to create and maintain a world peace, 
under enforceable international law, free of 
international oppression and exploitation, 
and free of dictatorship of either the extreme 
right or left. Translated into present policy 
this means the defeat of the Soviet program 
of world-wide expansion. 

The United States for itself and the other 
free members of the United Nations, must 
assume the leading role in meeting the Soviet 
threat. 

A foreign policy which seeks merely to con- 
tain Soviet aggression by military force is not 
enough. Using diplomatic, economic, edu- 
cational, political, and other appropriate 
Means we must rekindle and nourish the 
love for freedom in the hearts of men 
throughout the world, and enlist their sup- 
port for freedom and equality among men 
and among nations. In addition, we must 
lend our active support to those peoples who 
demonstrate a will to resist the Soviet-con- 
trolled forces of communism. 
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We favor a temporary truce looking toward 
& unified Korea but no final settlement at 
the thirty-eighth parallel; immediate imple- 
mentation of the universal military training 
P ; congressional approval of all 
international miiltary agreements; extension 
of logistical support to the Nationalist 
Chinese on Formosa; a global foreign policy 
which reflects the opinion of the American 
people; full support of the North Atlantic 
Pact Organization and the collective security 
system of the Western Hemisphere republics; 
establishment of a West German govern- 
ment, admission of that government to- 
gether with Greece and Turkey, as mem- 
bers of the Atlantic Pact, and utilization 
of Spain's strategic position and manpower; 
early conclusion of a Japanese peace treaty 
and establishment of a Pacific pact, which all 
non-Communist nations of the Pacific area 
may join for the purpose of mutual protec- 
tion; withholding of recognition and denial 
of admission to the United Nations of the 
present Chinese Communist Government; 
an embargo on the shipment of war materials 
or products to Communist China and all 
other satellite nations by members of the 
United Nations. 


CORRUPTION AND DISLOYALTY 


The American people believe that the term 
“Government official” should imply honesty, 
efficiency, and loyalty; yet flagrant Govern- 
ment corruption of shameful scope and mag- 
nitude casts a shadow of immorality over the 
entire administration, destroying confidence 
in it. Public confidence is further impaired 
by the failure of the administration to recog- 
nize the full implications of the Communist 
threat, by the dangerous degree to which 
Communists and fellow travelers have been 
tolerated in high Government office, and by 
the President's dismissal of the whole sub- 
ject as a “red herring.” 

We favor an end to Government by crony; 
an end to incompetence in high office; an 
end to the Pendergast officialdom in Wash- 
ington which tolerates unethical conduct on 
the ground that it is not technically illegal; 
an end to the padding of Government pay- 
rolls; an end to the appointment of adminis- 
trators and diplomats who have tolerated 
corruption and crime; an end to coddling 
Government employees and officials who em- 
brace or support Communist attitudes. 


INFLATION, BUSINESS, AND ECONOMIC POLICY 


As a result of the Democrat administra- 
tion’s spendthrift policies and the resulting 
inflation, the dollar now is worth less than 
50 cents. Continued reckless spending, 
mounting annual deficits, and ever-increas- 
ing taxes can only bring disaster by cheap- 
ening the dollar, robbing the wage-earner 
and white-collar worker, impoverishing the 
consumer and destroying savings, pensions, 
insurance, and investments of millions of 
Americans, 

Consequently, the administration’s prac- 
tice of destroying the economy and freedom 
of consumer choice by excessive controls 
that foster inflation and bureaucratic waste 
must be met by full production, rather than 
by the prevention of consumption through 
Democrat-created scarcities. 

We favor a dollar that buys a dollar’s worth 
of goods; an honest effort to balance the 
budget on a pay-as-you-go Government 
economy and a tax structure with relief 
from hidden taxes; no new public works 
projects unless devoted immediately and en- 
tirely to defense purposes; no new welfare 
programs disguised as defense measures 
which are in reality costly schemes for social- 
izing the Nation; adoption of the remainder 
of the Hoover Commission proposals for ef- 
ficiency in the executive branch and removal 
of wasteful procurement and spending in 
the Armed Forces; strict enforcement of 
antitrust and unfair trade practice laws; 
temporary controls in time of crisis keyed 
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to economic rather than to political needs 
under which labor, business, agriculture, 
and the general public will all fare equally 
with preference to none and with equality 
of benefit and sacrifice; freeing small busi- 
ness from red-tape controls and discrimina- 
tion; a stabilization agency staffed with 
technicians rather than politicians; creation 
of a House of Representatives committee to 
review the national debt for the purpose of 
establishing a statutory system of debt re- 
duction. 
LABOR 


The Democrat administration has failed 
to pass an adequate labor law. Its prime 
interest in labor has been political. It has 
thrived on industrial strife. It is for this 
reason that the administration opposes 
amendments to the Taft-Hartley law, many 
of which are proposed by labor organizations 
themselves. 

We favor maintenance of steady employ- 
ment; continuing and improving the Taft- 
Hartley law; maintaining the following nine- 
point “labor bill of rights”: (1) Right of any 
person to membership in a union, free of 
company and Government domination, and 
free of discrimination as to race, religion, and 
creed; (2) right to be informed of activities, 
procedures, and finances of the union; (3) 
right to decide whether or not his union dues 
should be deducted from his pay check; (4) 
right to sue for lost wages in the event of 
illegal loss of his job, for redress of grievance 
through courts and responsible agencies, and 
to refuse to pay excessive union dues or ini- 
tiation fees; (5) right to refuse to contribute 
to political campaigns; (6) right not to join 
a union unless a valid union ship exists; (7) 
right of union men to remove Communists 
from union office; (8) right to have a union 
recognized when a majority of those voting 
have indicated their preference; (9) improve- 
ment in the Federal Mediation and Concilia- 
tion Service to assure a more effective settle- 
ment of industrial disputes. 


CIVIL RIGHTS 


The civil-rights record of the Democratic 
Party is a disgraceful history of broken prom- 
ises and insincere pledges. Only Republican 
administrations have consistently taken posi- 
tive action in this important field. The Re- 
publican Party has always initiated and 
fought for legislation to establish equality 
of political and economic opportunity for all 
citizens, regardless of race, creed, sex, re- 
ligion, or national origin. This we will con- 
tinue to do. 

We favor enforcement by Federal agencies 
of antidiscrimination measures in the armed 
services and interstate carriers; action to 
achieve effective legislation against lynching 
and to eliminate payment of a poll tax as a 
condition to voting for candidates for Fed- 
eral office; review of procedures in congres- 
sional and Federal investigating committees 
and agencies to assure an individual a fair 
hearing; local self-government for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia; one of the basic principles 
of this Republic is the equality of all indi- 
viduals in their right to life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness. This principle is 
enunciated in the Declaration of Independ- 
ence and embodied in the Constitution of the 
United States; it was vindicated on the field 
of battle and became the cornerstone of this 
Republic. This right of equal opportunity 
to work and to advance in life should never 
be limited in any individual because of race, 
religion, color, or country of origin. 

AGRICULTURAL AND CONSERVATION 

A prosperous agriculture is fundamental 
to a prosperous America. It is as important 
to the wage earner, the businessman, the in- 
dustrialist, and the consumer as it is to the 
farmer. National solvency depends on it. 

To preserve the great natural resources of 
productive farm land we believe that 


through a practicable, individual incentive 
program this can be done with lower costs 
and better results. 

We favor encouraging the family type farm 
whose prosperity snd well-being depend 
upon individual initiative, production, and 
thrift; in view of the administration’s waste- 
ful and inefficient farm policy over the last 
18 years, we favor the decentralization of 
Government controls, allowing the farmer 
freedom to better his economic position 
through his own ability and initiative; de- 
velopment of rural electrification with elec- 
tricity and telephones in every farm home 
that wants them; a sound program for voca- 
tional agricultural training, financed by Fed- 
eral aid, but supervised by State and local 
authority; encouragement of on-the-farm 
storage of nonperishable food crops; a com- 
prehensive soil and water conservation pro- 
gram with Federal aid supervised and man- 
aged by State and local authority; encour- 
agement of research, new uses of agricul- 
tural products, and development of new in- 
dustries to utilize additional production, 
meeting the critical surplus problems not by 
quotas and restrictions but by trading Amer- 
ican farm surpluses for foreign raw mate- 
rials that are noncompetitive with Amer- 
ican industry; 100 percent parity at all times 
in the market place on all products of agri- 
culture domestically consumed, self-sup- 
ported and self-sustained. 

GENERAL WELFARE 

The goal of the Republican Party is to 
create a maximum of opportunity for all. 
The Democrat Party, however, has perverted 
this objective to maintain itself in power. 
It has engaged in a callous system of hand- 
outs designed to purchase the votes of large 
groups of voters. 

We favor privately operated health-insur- 
ance plans with Federal grants-in-aid to the 
States for low-income participants. Such 
private plans, unlike the administration’s 
proposal for socialized medicine, would pre- 
serve to the patient his right of privacy and 
free choice of physician, and would preserve 
to the medical profession the valuable incen- 
tive of private practice free from political 
control; rent control, administered by State 
or local authority, only in those areas where 
a housing shortage exists; transfer of ad- 
ministration of all Federal service programs 
that can be handled on less than a national 
scale to the States; Federal education grants- 
in-aid to each State in proportion to the 
inability of the State to provide adequate 
service, each State retaining complete con- 
trol over the administration, curriculum, and 
methods of instruction in its schools; a 
comprehensive investigation and analysis by 
qualified technicians of old-age pensions and 
provisions for full employment for the pur- 
pose of making social-security benefits avail- 
able to all Americans; Federal grants-in-aid 
to encourage the State and local govern- 
ments to provide low-income housing proj- 
ects in those areas where private enterprise 
cannot do the job and such housing is 
needed; a stabilizing budgetary policy, with 
tax rdtes and Federal expenditures equalized 
at a level that will balance at a high rate of 
national income and employment, produce 
a counterinflationary surplus in boom peri- 
ods, and produce a business-stimulating 
deficit in recession periods, 


CONCLUSION 


We call on all Americans regardless of 
party to join with us in restoring competency 
and honesty in government at home and to 
achieve peace through effective world leader- 
ership abroad. 

JoHN C. Munot, Jr., 
Chairman, 
Louise SHADDUCK, 
Vice Chairman, 
Platform and Resolutions Committee, 
Boston, Mass., June 30, 1951. 
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Movies for Education 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH W. GWINN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, July 6, 1951 


Mr. GWINN. Mr. Speaker, as a mem- 
ber of the Committee on Education, I 
follow with lively interest every con- 
structive and progressive development in 
the field of mass learning. Education is 
the peculiar and distinctive achievement 
of our American system of freedom un- 
der law. No other system of govern- 
mental organization has approached 
ours in the general diffusion of knowl- 
edge among all the people. 

Today I bring to the attention of the 
House a recent development in voca- 
tional education which promises the un- 
folding of vast new horizons of achieve- 
ment and accomplishment in that spe- 
cial field—the use of motion pictures in 
the student’s home as a vehicle of train- 
ing in technical and scientific subjects. 

Truly in harmony with American 
tradition, this latest alluring advance 
in educational technique, like so many 
which have developed in the past, came 
from the crucibles of private enterprise. 
When first proposed, the idea of supply- 
ing every student with a standard 16- 
mm. motion picture projector in his own 
home was dismissed as almost ridiculous. 
But today that method of vocational 
education in the electronics field is a 
tested, practical reality. Through sci- 
entifically exact diagram projections, the 
student may actually see the flow of 
eS circuits, on his own study 
wall. 

Under unanimous consent, I insert in 
the Recorp at this point a news article 
on this revolutionary development, as 
printed in the National Republic Bulle- 
tin, as follows: ; 


Although Federal aid to education has be- 
come a resounding slogan in recent years, 
Congress is swinging decidedly to the view 
that free enterprise really is the trail blazer 
even in fundamental educational progress. 

Examining the amazing history and ac- 
complishments of DeForest’s Training, Inc., 
of Chicago, members of the House Commit- 
tee on Education have decided that motion 
pictures are capable of spreading technical 
training with a speed and thoroughness 
heretofore held impossible by Uncle Sam’s 
educational experts. 

Of course, there has been a Division of 
Visual Education in Washington for many 
years, but DeForest’s Training, Inc., showed 
the Government specialists a new wrinkle 
in mass education when they launched their 
home-study course in electronics, television, 
and raido technology. 

Each student is equipped, in his own 
home, with a 16-millimeter motion picture 
projector. Instruction films are sent from 
Chicago. The student projects the films on 
his own wall. He may take as long as he 
wishes with a complex problem in circuits. 
He may come back to the difficult problem 
as often as he wishes. 

By taking the series of 16 successive films 
as rapidly as he can digest them, he may 
move along as swiftly as he pleases with 
that phase of the training. 
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Why could not these progressive methods 
be adopted generally for all problems in mass 
training for defense? Ask the Congressmen 
who have interested themselves in the study. 

“We know that vocational education offers 
many possibilities which as yet have been 
hardly explored,” said Representation DANIEL 
A. REED, on Capitol Hill known as the father 
of vocational education. In 1920 Congress- 
man REep introduced the first bill to offer 
a Federal program of vocational education. 

The Chicago institution, long recognized 
as a leader in the television-electronics 
training field, has been developing the home- 
study motion picture part of the course since 
1933. Costs have been whittled down 
through mass production methods to a 
point which brings the once prohibitive 
equipment within the reach of all who 
qualify. 7 

Educators interested in the results 
achieved through the individual motion- 
picture projection method may address their 
inquiries to Mr. T. J. Lafeber, DeForest’s 
Training, Inc., 2533 North Ashland Avenue, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Televison engineers also are exploring the 
possibilities of adapting the DeForest's 
Training, Inc., technique to community pro- 
grams for civil defense and related projects 
requiring rapid-fire mass instruction in new 
methods and routines. 


Fourth of July Address 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD BOLLING 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 5, 1951 


Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission to extend my remarks in the 
Recor, I include the speech made by the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Mc- 
Cormack] over Station WMAL in Wash- 
ington, D. C., the American Broadcast- 
ing System, on the evening of July 4, 
1951: 


One hundred and seventy-five years ago 
the American Colonies, through their chosen 
representatives, made the fateful decision to 
declare themselves free and independent. 
From that day forward the United States has 
prospered and grown strong, until today it 
stands as the mightiest Nation on earth. 
To the enemies of freedom, no less than 
to its friends, it is the very symbol of free- 
dom and independence. 

In these tense, trying times, it may ap- 
pear to some that a celebration, in the lit- 
eral sense, is out of place. This I do not 
believe. Three hundred and sixty-four days 
of this past year we have wondered, ques- 
tioned, worked, and battled, for the preser- 
vation of a free world. We have openly and 
freely debated our course. We have been 
lavish with self-criticism. I believe that the 
deepest inspiration we can derive from this 
day is to celebrate the birth and achieve- 
ments of our country. It will do us good 
to forget for a moment the differences 
among us that sometimes loom so large, and 
yet that dwindle to insignificance when 
viewed in the perspective of the pride and 
patriotism that bind us together. Let us 
commemorate the Nation’s birthday in the 
spirit of John Adams, who, dark as events 
then looked, announced it in a letter to his 
wife in these glowing and prophetic words: 
“I am apt to believe that it will be cele- 
brated by succeeding generations as the 
great anniversary fest'val. It ought to be 


commemorated, as the day of deliverance, 
by solemn acts of devotion to God Almighty. 
It ought to be solemnized with pomp and 
parade, with shows, games, sports, guns, bells, 
bonfires and illuminations, from one end of 
this continent to the other, from this time 
forward, forevermore. You will think me 
transported with enthusiasm, but I am not. 
I am well aware of the toil, and blood, and 
treasure, that it will cost us to maintain 
this declaration, and support and defend 
these States. Yet, through all the gloom, 
I can see the rays of ravishing light and 
glory. I can see that the end is more than 
worth all the means. And that posterity 
will triumph in that day's transaction, even 
although we should rue it, which I trust 
in God we shall not.” 

In truth, no nation has ever had so much 
just cause for honoring the anniversary of 
its beginning. From a struggling, and often 
wrangling, group of colonies whose heroic 
leaders would have been hanged for treason 
had their venture failed, we have become a 
united and powerful Nation. But it is not 
external freedom alone that we have 
achieved. The ideas of liberty and human 
rights, so nobly expressed in the Declaration 
of Independence, have been realized in prac- 
tice within our borders to a far greater ex- 
tent than in any society in history. More- 
over, fanned by the words of the Declara- 
tion, and by the success of our great ex- 
periment in freedom, the spirit of inde- 
pendence and human liberty has spread over 
a great part of the earth, and, despite tem- 
porary setbacks and the most strenuous op- 
position, continues to press relentlessly 
forward. 

The desparate efforts of totalitarian re- 
gimes within the past decade and a half to 
turn back the clock of world history con- 
stitute the strongest demonstration of the 
power of the ideas of the Declaration. Ab- 
solutists have always known that tyranny 
cannot withstand the impact of freedom. 
We should take heart from the probability 
that we are facing the last-ditch stand of 
tyrannical and despotic government. We 
should take pride in the fact that we, in 
this country, are privileged to be the stand- 
ard bearers in the present struggle for world 
liberation, as our forefathers who signed the 
Declaration of Independence 175 years ago 
were the standard bearers in the struggle 
for national liberation. 

We can, and should, take pride in the 
knowledge that now, as in the past, ours is 
no fanatical mission of world empire. 
Wherever our influence has been felt—in 
trade, in exchange of ideas, in diplomatic 
relations, in wars, and in the aftermath of 
wars—we have stood for the development of 
freedom and human rights. No Nation so 
powerful and with so many opportunities 
has been so little imperialistic, and has 
everything in its dealings with smaller and 
weaker powers to be proud of. It would be 
incorrect to say that our behavior has been 
quixotic or based on sheer sentiment. 
Rather, it has sprung from the realization, 
as old as our Nation, that freedom can 
flourish only in a world of freedom. We 
have a right to be proud of the fact that 
we have consistently acted in accordance 
with that great principle, and that we have 
always equated our own national interest 
with the advancement of freedom and hu- 
man rights everywhere. Time and again, 
as in the case of many another nation, we 
might easily have succumbed to the spu- 
rious realism of sheer empire-building but, 
thank God, we have always had, as we have 
now, the courage of the convictions which 
our forefathers long ago proclaimed to a then 
cynical and derisive world. Now not even 
our bitterest enemies are cynical or derisive 
as regards the power of the ideals for which 
we stand, and have always stood. They hate 
them, yes; and, above all, they fear them. 
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They know, perhaps sometimes better than 
we do ourselves, the explosive, unstoppable 
power of the ideals of freedom and independ- 
ence. Wherever those ideals exist, no mat- 
ter how precariously, tyranny is uneasy. A 
passage from a letter which came to Amer- 
ica from behind the iron curtain reveals as 
well as anything I know why this is so: “Your 
voice gives us the inspiring feeling that we, 
who are sitting behind * * + barbed- 
wire fences of a megalomaniacal despot are 
not forgotten and deserted, but that the peo- 
ples of the world are rallying around your 
call to open the gates of freedom for us also. 
Though your enemies try to wear 
you down with their hate-inspired pam- 
phlets, their sly distortions of facts and their 
filthy slander, that is just one more reason 
for millions of decent people in our zone 
to move still closer to you and to follow 
you on the path toward a free Western 
World, 4.5852 

Yes; our enemies realize full well that if 
the ideals of freedom and independence and 
the governments which cherish and defend 
them are not soon obliterated, the last 
strongholds of slavery and despotism will go 
down in defeat. 

I would not want to be understood, in 
anything that I have said, as the 
gravity of the present world situation. Nor 
do I underestimate the distance we still have 
to go to put fully into practice within our 
own Nation the ideas of liberty and equality 
which the Declaration proclaimed. 

Our beloved country has a rendezvous with 
destiny. The most powerful and free Nation 
in the world, we are the leader of those 
forces in the world who pray, strive, and 
stand for decency and peace. We must uti- 
lize our great powers—and leadership—to 
carry out the trust that is ours in this gen- 
eration and period of the world’s history. 

We must be powerful and strong for our 
own national interest and for the future 
peace. 

The only thing that Stalin and the Com- 
munists respect is what they fear and the 
only thing they fear is power greater than 
they possess. 

American power means preparation and 
victory in case of attack—American power 
may well be the deterrent to another devas- 
tating war. 

I make this short, terse observation, which 
I hope the people of our country will heed, 
particularly if the Korean conflict is satis- 
factorily adjusted (and in connection with 
any negotiations our country’s representa- 
tives will have to be most watchful and 
guarded) that we go forward in preparing 
and developing our strength and power with 
greater determination. In the event of a 
cease-fire, or cessation of hostilities, in Ko- 
rea, this will not be the time for apathy or 
the relaxation of our efforts. It will be the 
time to grimly go forward and to develop our 
maximum strength—to go forward with a 
feeling of confidence. 

It is our duty—our trust—to see that fu- 
ture generations of Americans as free men 
and women can enjoy the blessings of lib- 
erty and in their day and time to participate 
in and enjoy celebrations on July 4 in con- 
nection with the signing of the Declaration 
of Independence. 

At all times, but in trying days such as 
we are undergoing, it is vitally necessary 
that there be a sound and national public 
opinion and not an emotional one. Each 
and every citizen can play their part in the 
forming of a sound public opinion that will 
enable our country, through its leadership, 
to meet the trying problems of this period. 

We will need, every day in the year, per- 
haps for many years to come, to exhibit the 
same high resolution, courage, and willing- 
ness to sacrifice that marked the lives of our 
revolutionary forefathers. But on this day, 
the Fourth of July, we ought above every- 
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thing else to take pride in our Nation’s 
origin and history. Our’s is no pride of 
bombast and complacence; it is the pride of 
a self-respecting, honorable, free people, firm 
and unconquerable. Let us, then, without 
arrogance or apology, have ourselves a day 
of national celebration. 


Alaskans—Loyal Americans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. E. L. BARTLETT 


DELEGATE FROM ALASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 6, 1951 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Speaker, the 
hopes, aspirations, and fundamental 
Americanism of the people of Alaska 
were never better expressed than in an 
editorial which appeared in the Anchor- 
age (Alaska) Times for July 3: 

KEDEDICATION AND HOPE 


All Americans cherish the way their an- 
cestors wrested freedom from the British. 
Independence Day tomorrow marks the one 
hundred and seventy-fifth anniversary of the 
signing of the bold document creating this 
new Nation, It symbolizes a feeling of pride. 

It is fitting that we rededicate ourselves 
each year to that spirit of independence, 
We cannot be too zealous in guarding the 
freedom we fought so bravely to win nearly 
two centuries ago. 

With our long-heralded tradition of free- 
dom and independence, we have served the 
world as a model. More than this, we have 
lent moral and sometimes practical support 
to other peoples struggling to gain their own 
independence. 

At the peace conference following World 
War I the doctrine of self-determination— 
the right of a people to govern themselves— 
was strongly championed by President Wood- 
row Wilson. The peace treaties marked the 
birth of a number of new nations. 

These fundamental precepts upon which 
the world’s greatest Nation was founded 
have been the basis for many of this Na- 
tion’s dealings with domestic and interna- 
tional affairs. But there are two instances 
of failure which demand attention. 

On this occasion of rededication it is ap- 
propriate that these shortcomings should be 
recognized so that the great achievements of 
the past can be followed by even greater 
achievements in the future. 

One of these failures is international. It 
is the failure of the United States to make 
the virtues of democracy properly known to 
the downtrodden peoples of the world, es- 
pecially in Asia. 

This Nation has allowed itself to become 
a champion of the status quo instead of the 
great freedoms which all people want. The 
strife and warfare in China and Thailand 
have resulted from the desires of the people 
there to enjoy a better life. 

They have been attracted to communism 
because of the failure of the democratic form 
of government to be presented to them in its 
true light. 

The United States has used its effort to 
perpetuate colonialism and as a result is con- 
fronted by a trend toward communism that 
is alarming. 

Of no less importance is a domestic failure 
on the part of the United States. This is in 
the matter of statehood for Alaska and 
Hawaii, 

These two Territories have petitioned for 
the full form of self-government as provided 
for American citizens under the Constitution. 
Their people have proven their abilities to 


govern themselves. Every test that has been 
administered has brought a favorable report, 

Yet both Alaska and Hawaii remain in 
the status of Territories. Congress, by fail- 
ing to act, has deprived them of the freedoms 
and liberties. The matter is held in abey- 
ance year after year. 

Many of the circumstances that prompted 
the great patriots of 1776 to sign the Dec- 
laration of Independence are perpetuated 
today by the Government that is the fruit of 
that document. 

Admission of Alaska and Hawaii as states 
would announce to the world indelibly that 
the United States practices what it preaches. 
The action would give the lie to the Russian 
claims that this Nation is imperialistic and 
entirely selfish in its ambitions. 

Alaskans, while hopeful that statehood is 
near, join in-the celebration of Independence 
Day because they share the pride of all other 
Americans in their Nation. They are 100 
percent American in their thoughts and 
background. Indeed, it is possible to say 
that Alaskans are more American than their 
fellow Americans in the States. They have 
undergone the screening that comes with 
migration. They have survived many of the 
rigors that come with colonization of a new 
continent. They have carved out homes in 
the wilderness, built cities in the far North 
and brought the American way of life to this 
new land. They are the modern counter- 
parts of the first settlers of America. 

Too, Alaskans in some ways are more ap- 
preciative of the doctrine of self-determi- 
nation espoused by the United States, than 
are the ordinary citizens of the States. The 
doctrine is appreciated because self-govern- 
ment has been withheld so long. What has 
been accomplished has been the result of a 
long struggle. 

Independence Day is one of the greatest 
days in the life of the Nation, But it is of 
even greater significance and subject to a 
keener appreciation in Alaska than in any 
of the 48 States. 


Radio Address by Hon. George M. Rhodes, 
of Pennsylvania 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE M. RHODES 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, July 6, 1951 


Mr.RHODES. Mr. Speaker, last week, 
on Thursday, June 28, an open hearing 
was conducted here by the Senate Crime 
Investigating Committee which was seek- 
ing information on organized crime and 
gambling syndicates which allegedly op- 
erate in Reading and Berks County with 
connections in other States. 

As a representative of Berks County 
I attended the hearings as an interested 
observer and stood ready to be of any 
possible assistance. After the close of 
the hearings which ended while I was 
temporarily absent to answer a House 
roll call, I stated to a representative of 
the Reading Eagle, who covered the 
hearings, that I would have a statement 
to make. 

At his request I held the statement 
until the following morning and gave it 
to him in my office at 9 a. m. as agreed 
upon. Later that day I was shocked and 
amazed to find that my statement was 
suppressed, Not a line of my four-page 
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statement was published by the Eagle; 
my name was not even mentioned in 
connection with the hearing. The probe 
and hearing was important to the people 
of my community, but they were denied 
a right to know what their Representa- 
tive had to say about it. 

The right to know is essential in a 
democracy. Freedom of the press is our 
most sacred heritage. If freedom of the 
press means freedom for a newspaper 
owner to publish only what he wants the 
people to know and to suppress that 
which he does not want known, then 
freedom of the press becomes a sham 
and a mockery. If a newspaper monop- 
oly is permitted to wield tremendous 
power with no respect for its readers 
and with no concern for the spirit of a 
free press, then our democratic way of 
life is in grave danger. 

Distorted and colored news, deceptive 
headlines, silence treatments, smears, 
and insincere editorials have an immoral 
and dangerous infiuence on government 
oe on our community and economic 

e. 

Can we sincerely discuss morals and 
ethics in government and continue to 
ignore the basic cause of immorality and 
confusion? Is there enough courage in 
this Congress to meet this challenge be- 
fore it is too late? 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend 
my remarks I include a radio address 
I made last week and the statement 
which was suppressed: 


RADIO ADDRESS BY CONGRESSMAN GEORGE M. 
Ruopes, Rapiro Station WHUM, SUNDAY, 
JuLy 1, 1951, 1:15 P. M. 


This is Congressman GEORGE M. RHODES 
speaking to you direct from Washington. 

Last week was a busy one for me. It was 
most interesting and exciting. The news 
came during the week of the cease-fire in 
Korea. Federal controls were extended be- 
yond the June 30 deadline. 

That was big news of Nation-wide and 
world-wide importance. But Reading and 
Berks was also in the news, and in the na- 
tional limelight. 

The Senate Crime Investigating Commit- 
tee called witnesses from our community and 
questioned them on gambling, racketeering, 
and law enforcement. 

For the people of Reading and Berks the 
crime hearing overshadowed all other events. 
For the moment people forgot the truce in 
Korea and the important question of price 
controls and inflation. 

They had their radios tuned in for the big 
crime show. They forgot about the baseball 
games. 

For many years I have worked in the news- 
paper field. I have been active in commu- 
nity events and politics. With that back- 
ground it can be understood that you can 
learn much about the many influences in 
community life. 

But what I saw at the crime probe went 
beyond anything I could imagine only a few 
weeks before. It made me think of Lincoln 
Steffan’s autobiography. Here was some- 
thing I was seeing with my own eyes, some- 
thing that was truly amazing. Now I could 
more fully see what was eating away at the 
heart of America, our country which we all 
love. 

Here was a probe on gambling. I saw the 
big stakes that were involved. I saw the 
depth of political involvement, far deeper 
than it is possible for the average citizen to 
envision. 

At this point let me take time to express 
my deep appreciation to radio station WHUM 
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for permitting me to report to you. It is not 
easy for you to learn of all that happens here 
in Washington. Indeed it is difficult to learn 
all the important facts about your own com- 
munity. You had an example of that in 
the past few days. 

Freedom of speech is our most precious 
heritage and we all owe a deep debt of grati- 
tude to those who help to keep that spirit 
alive. 

Some of you have read the Philadelphia 
papers or heard radio reports and know of 
my statement on the probe. But many did 
not get it at all, or got it only in part, 
Therefore, I am going to read the statement 
which I gave to the local papers and to the 
wire services here. 

I was present at the hearing conducted by 
the Senate committee last Wednesday and 
I followed it closely. I left the hearing only 
for lunch and to answer roll calls in the 
House of Representatives where important 
legislation was being enacted. 

Because of my interest in a fair, full, and 
complete probe, I stood ready to make a 
statement or to assist the Senate commit- 
tee in any way I could. About 5:30 o'clock 
on that afternoon, I had to run to the House 
legislative chamber for a vote. I returned 
promptly, but I found that the hearing was 
ended. The next morning I issued this 
statement to the press: y 

“I was disappointed with the probe. I 
was afraid it would end as it did. It was 
far from complete. I realize how difficult 
it is for the Senate committee to fully probe 
every community in the United States where 
there is alleged widespread gambling. But I 
don’t think it is wise or fair to start some- 
thing you don’t want to finish. This was 
a half-probe and a half-probe is like a half- 
truth. It raises doubt and suspicion and it 
has a negative effect. A half-probe gives the 
opportunity for big fish to get away and 
leaves a stigma on some who may be entirely 
innocent but whose names were dragged into 
the probe. No matter how innocent a per- 
son may be, the stigma remains. I favored 
a full and complete probe and I let commit- 
tee members and the staff know it in no un- 
certain terms, I believe it should have gone 
the limit, to the very top, no matter who 
would get hurt. 

“The Senate probe, as it turned out, will 
not end racketeering in Berks County. That 
disturbs me very much. It will not encour- 
age probes in other parts of the State as it 
properly should. I am also disturbed be- 
cause this half-probe will give the oppor- 
tunity to charge ‘whitewash.’ Such criticism 
will be directed at the Democratic Party be- 
cause it has a majority here in Washington, 
at least on paper. It offers a grand oppor- 
tunity for reactionary politicians, without a 
program, to make political hay. 

“I am sure that the overwhelming majority 
of Berks County citizens want a clean com- 
munity. III do my utmost to help these 
people. But I am equally sure that a few 
persons on the morality bandwagon are far 
more interested in destroying essential peo- 
ple's legislation than they are about wiping 
out crime. 

“I intend to fight against that brand of 
immorality and at the same time I intend 
to do everything I possibly can to set up a 
crime-investigating committee in Pennsyl- 
vania, That is the most effective way to 
complete and spread this probe. I have the 
cooperation of Pennsylvania State Senator 
Frank W. Ruth who is agreed and anxious 
to introduce legislation for a State probe 
committee, 

“I expect to work for setting up of a local 
citizens committee. I don't want a hand- 
picked committee. I want one that truly 
represents the good people in all sections 
of our community life. This is one of the 
recommendations made by the Senate crime 
committee in its third interim report. 


“Every normal adult citizen is aware of 
the fact that organized rackets cannot oper- 
ate without laxity in law enforcement from 
the lowest police officer in a small community 
to the governor of the State. 

“I was disturbed about this probe because 
of the lack of important witnesses. Until 
the day of the probe I did not know who 
the witnesses would be. I was shocked to 
sse that the highest law-enforcement officer 
or public official to be called was a police 
chief, 

“T couldn’t understand the sudden end of 
questioning of witnesses when it seemed 
most opportune to follow up with other 
queries, 

“I was very much disturbed by the testi- 
mony of one witness who said that Berks 
County was a liberal Democratic community, 
meaning, of course, that it was liberal in 
winking at gambling rackets. I have no 
interest in that kind of liberalism, but I am 
rather proud of the fact that Berks County 
is liberal in the true meaning of the word. 

“In spite of the apparent evils in our 
midst, evils which must absolutely go, I 
sincerely believe that the average citizen of 
Berks County ranks high in moral character 
and integrity. 

“If laxity of law enforcement is liberalism, 
then this rock-ribbed Republican State of 
Pennsylvania is and has been for many years 
a shining example of liberalism. The Sen- 
ate Committee can learn this fact without 
leaving their desks or they could have found 
that out with another question to the wit- 
ness. I feel it my duty to warn people of the 
sinister influences, operating under the cloak 
of respectability, who seek to tie up liberal 
legislation and liberal Democrats with cor- 
ruption and evil. 

“I know that there are many good people 
who sincerely want to raise moral standards, 
not only in Government, but in our every- 
day life. But I also know that there are 
others who see decent houses for our people, 
decent pensions for the aged and disabled 
and other essential humanitarian legisla- 
tion as a greater evil than organized crime.” 

This, ladies and gentlemen, was my state- 
ment. 

The objective of the Federal crime probe 
is to wipe out the syndicates which run the 
gambling rackets and influence law enforce- 
ment. 

The Federal Government seeks to end in- 
terstate crime operations. 

Many gambling devices are not owned by 
organizations which operate their own ma- 
chines. That raises another question which 
is far apart from the present crime probe. 
The House of Representatives recently passed 
a bill raising the Federal tax to $250 on 
each slot machine. If it desired, the Govern- 
ment could outlaw the manufacture of these 
machines, but no such action is thought of, 

The Senate committee may decide it has 
all the information it needs on interstate 
crime operations. But if it decides to con- 
tinue the probe, I will insist that we go to 
the very top for witnesses to explain why the 
law has not been enforced. Unless it does 
that the probe will leave grave doubts in the 
minds of many honest people. 

To wipe out this evil we must go to the 
highest authorities responsible for law en- 
forcement and not try to make a few goats. 

The people of Berks deserve an early re- 
port on the Senate probe. Unless it is made 
promptly it would unfairly influence the 
Berks political situation. Candidates for 
office have been mentioned in the probe. In 
all fairness, judgment should be passed on 
these men before the primary election. If 
innocent persons have been tainted by sub- 
penas or unfair newspaper tactics, it should 
be made known at least 10 days before the 
primary date of July 24. We should know 
who are guilty, and who is innocent, so that 
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the atmosphere can be cleared. I will in- 
sist on that. 

Honest and sincere people in Berks have 
& big job ahead. I expect to help in this 
task by proposing a code of ethics and morals 
for our community. It is a sham to talk 
about investigation of crime by a citizens 
committee unless we are willing to discuss 
the entire question of morality and ethics. 

The most important job is to select hon- 
orable citizens who will be fair, who will use 
common sense and help pull out weeds 
wherever they are found. 

A famous writer once said that morality 
is a line we draw and expect the other fel- 
low to toe. It’s something for all of us to 
remember especially after what has been 
going on in our own community. 

I welcome the opportunity to discuss this 
problem with local citizens, especially the 
religious groups whose sincerity in this probe 
I never questioned. 

I have been the victim of a press black-out 
even though I am your Representative in 
Congress. I have been boycotted from 
speaking to many organizations by certain 
Influences that the rank-and-file members 
in these organizations are not aware of. 

Such immoral tactics are not only for the 
purpose of crucifying me, Certain selfish 
interests want to legally do in a respectable 
way what it is illegal for the underworld to 
do, to take advantage of the honest citizen. 

I know I have made enemies of powerful 
people. But who can speak and act for the 
average person or the little fellow without 
exposing himself to the everlasting hatred of 
those who profit from slums and insecurity 
and confusion of the people. 

My insistence and determination to get 
Federal approval of a new public housing 
development for Reading before the June 30 
deadline again aroused this crowd against 
me. I was in a position to help kill or save 
the program because it may have died if 
nothing happened before July 1. 

Many people forgot the gains they have 
won over the past years through reform legis- 
lation. But the enemies of reform, even 
though they have reaped fortunes in that 
same New Deal period are still crying against 
this program. 

I have made powerful enemies, but it 
makes me feel that I have contributed some- 
thing to the well-being of our community, 
and to the old folks whose battle is still far 
from won, 

As long as I am in Washington, I will 
carry on their fight, come what may. I 
know the price I must pay in the smears, 
whispering campaign, press black-outs, and 
character assassination and even frame-ups, 

Time’s up, so good-by from your Repre- 
sentative GEORGE M. RHODES, speaking to you 
direct from the Nation's Capital, 


Let the Church Bells Proclaim Liberty 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH W. GWINN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 6, 1951 


Mr. GWINN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I want to 
include the following article by Dr. Nor- 
man Vincent Peale: 

LET THE CHURCH BELLS PROCLAIM LIBERTY 

(By Rev. Norman Vincent Peale, D. D.) 


One June day in Mrs. Graff's boarding 
house in Philadelphia a century and three- 
quarters ago, a 33-year-old lawyer put pen 
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to paper. He was one of a committee of five 
chosen to draft a certain document. The 
young red-headed lawyer had just read the 
Virginia Gazette of Williamsburg which re- 
ported the passage of a Bill of Rights by the 
Virginia Legislature a few days before. 
Thomas Jefferson took special note of this 
passage: 

“All men are by nature free and inde- 
pendent and have certain inherent rights 
* + * which they cannot by any com- 
pact deprive or divest their posterity, 
namely, the enjoyment of life and liberty 
* * * and pursuing and obtaining hap- 
piness and safety.” 

With a little editing by Benjamin Frank- 
lin, Jefferson transformed this into some of 
the world’s most famous and eloquent 
words: y 

“We hold these truths to be self-evident, 
that all men are created equal, that they are 
endowed by their Creator with certain un- 
alienable Rights, that among these are Life, 
Liberty, and the pursuit of Happiness.” 

It is 175 years since that 4th of July when 
the Continental Congress adopted Jefferson’s 
ringing Declaration of Independence, in sup- 
port of which “we mutually pledge to each 
other our lives, our fortunes, and our sac- 
red honor.” Copies were struck off and 
rushed to all parts of the 13 newly independ- 
ent States, where church bells rang to an- 
nounce the Declaration’s first public read- 
ing. Its reading in Philadelphia was herald- 
ed by the pealing of a bell in the steeple over 
Independence Hali—a bell prophetically in- 
scribed with an extract from Leviticus, 
xxv:10: 

“Proclaim liberty throughout all the land 
unto all inhabitants thereof.” 

Once again, it is time to “proclaim liber- 
ty throughout all the land.” Our way of 
life, the American idea, is essentially a 
spiritual one which recognizes God as the 
source of personal liberty and of the dignity 
and the rights of man. 

The Thirteen Original States have grown 
tremendously in these 175 years. We have 
made phenomenal material progress. But all 
that we have and all that we are will be lost 
if we ever forget that our individual freedom 
is based upon “freedom under God.” 

That is why on this one hundred and sev- 
enty-fifth anniversary the church bells across 
the country will ring for 10 minutes on In- 
dependence Day. That is why on the Sunday 
before, clergymen of all denominations 
preached sermons on Freedom Under God. 
That is why each citizen is urged to take 
time on July 4 to read the Declaration of 
Independence and rededicate himself to God 
and country. 

Love of country, excepting only the love 
of God, is the most precious emotion of man’s 
heart. This land either gave us birth or re- 
birth, and in its soil at long last we shall 
return to the earth from which we came, 
This is our homeland. We love its teem- 
ing cities, its productive industries no less 
than its far-reaching plains, its templed hills. 

We love its stone walls along storied roads 

where, by “the rude bridge that arched the 
flood,“ was fired the shot heard round the 
world. We love its valleys which stretch in 
pensive quiet between rock-ribbed hills as 
ancient as the sun. We love its great rivers, 
watering a noble land as fertile as the Garden 
of Eden, We love its prairies, with waving 
grain undulating like the roll of the sea. 
Aye, we love this land for the land itself, 
given us for a goodly heritage. 
We love it, too, for its history—for little 
ships crossing a vast deep, dropping anchor 
on a stern and rockbound coast. We cherish 
the memory of strong men and good women 
kneeling in prayer to consecrate this new 
land. We love the old picture of the first 
Thanksgiving which hung on the schoolroom 
wall. To us, it means home, God, country— 
the Thanksgiving dinner, the ancient faith, 
the dignity of freemen. 


We love the great men in whose deeds our 
history lives and call us also to be giants in 
the earth in our time. Through misty- 
eyed memory that never fails we see them: 
the calm face of Washington, the sad 
countenance of Lincoln, the stern face of 
Old Hickory, the noble, the Christian 
countenance of Robert E. Lee; the electric, 
challenging face of T. R. 

This is the stuff of dreams, the heritage for 
which men gladly lay down their lives. This 
is America which Lincoln saw as “the last 
best hope of earth.” 

Then give your hand, this Fourth of July, 
in the comradeship of freemen, pledged 
anew, if need be, to give “our lives, our for- 
tunes, and our sacred honor.” With God’s 
help, we insure liberty for ourselves and 
E Mig children, The first step is to ask 
or it. 


Independence Forever 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH A. GAMBLE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 18, 1951 


Mr. GAMBLE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted by the House, I present for 
insertion in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
the following editorial which was pub- 
lished in the Daily Times of Mamar- 
oneck, N. Y., entitled “Independence 
Forever”: 


INDEPENDENCE FOREVER 


It may not be generally recalled that only 
12 of the 13 American Colonies voted for the 
Declaration of Independence in Philadelphia 
on July 4, 1776. Representatives of New 
York, although individually in favor of the 
Declaration, as well as of the resolutions 
introduced in the Continental Congress 
almost a month earlier by Richard Henry 
Lee, of Virginia, abstained from voting until 
they could receive instructions. 

The Provincial Congress of New York at 
that time, finding New York City unsafe 
because it was surrounded by the British, 
convened on July 9 in the old courthouse— 
later burned—in White Plains. The Na- 
tional Guard armory now occupies the site 
and a monument properly records the his- 
toric event. 

For it was on that date, July 9, 1776, that 
the Province of New York became the State 
of New York and it was in White Plains that, 
amidst privacy including even the closing of 
the courthouse stairway, the vote was taken 
to ratify the Declaration, 

Westchester County, with the largest num- 
ber of delegates present, cast the most votes 
for the immortal document. 

It was from the steps of this same court- 
house that 2 days later, on the morning of 
Thursday, July 1, 1776, the Declaration of 
Independence was first read publicly in this 
State, by John Thomas, of Harrison. These 
are pertinent and poignant recollections as 
we prepare tomorrow to celebrate the one 
hundred and seventy-fifth anniversary of the 
adoption of the Declaration of Independence. 

It would be well to recall once more, as we 
pledge anew our fealty, that it was outright 
courage, sheer, stark bravery, which moti- 
vated the men who signed. A half century 
later Daniel Webster, in his eulogy, at Faneuil 
Hall, in Boston, on John Adams, who had 
died on the preceding Fourth of July, put 


into words the thoughts he attributed to - 


Adams at the time of the signing: 

“We may not live to see the time when 
this Declaration shall be made good. We 
may die; die colonists; die slaves; die, it may 
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be, ignominiously and on the scaffold. Be it 
so. If it be the pleasure of Heaven that my 
country shall require the poor offering of my 
life, the victim shall be ready at the appoint- 
ed hour of sacrifice, come when that hour 
may. But while I do live, let me have a 
country, or at least the hope of a country, 
and that a free country. * * * 

“Sir, before God, I believe the hour is 
come. My judgment approves this measure, 
and my whole heart is in it. All that I have, 
and all that I am, and all that I hope in this 
life, I am now ready here to stake upon it; 
and I leave off as I began, that, live or die, 
survive or perish, I am for the Declaration. 
It is my living sentiment, and by the blessing 
of God it shall be my dying sentiment, inde- 
pendence now and independence forever.” 

There is the spirit which America needs 
today, as we realize that slavery anywhere 
upon the face of the globe is slavery here in 
the United States, and that so long as a dic- 
tator kills his victims behind any iron cur- 
tain we ourselves are no longer safe. 

Today, as in 1776, we must hold the truth 
to be self-evident, that all men are endowed 
by their Creator with the inalienable rights 
to life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. 

And for those universal rights we must be 
prepared, as were our forefathers of 1776, to 
fight. 


The Postal Workers’ Case 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ISIDORE DOLLINGER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 28, 1951 


Mr. DOLLINGER. Mr. Speaker, it 
seems deplorable that no definite action 
has yet been taken to give our postal 
workers a living wage. Under present 
skyrocketing living costs, it is utterly 
impossible for postal employees to sup- 
port themselves and their families on 
the low salaries they now receive.. They 
must have help in order that they can 
maintain a decent standard of living 
and give their families proper food and 
adequate care in general. It is my hope 
that this House will soon have the op- 
portunity to pass the necessary legisla- 
tion which will grant the modest re- 
quests being made by the postal em- 
ployees at this time. 

The following editorial which ap- 
peared in the New York Herald Tribune 
of July 1, 1951, states the case of the 
postal worker so clearly and fairly that 
I wish to call it to the attention of the 
Members of the House: 

THE POSTAL WORKERS’ CASE 

Almost all the recent discussion of the 
Post Office Department has dealt with pro- 
posed rate increases. These are meant to 
reduce the huge deficits and also to pro- 
mote efficiency. Both aims are highly de- 
sirable; the public is entitled to the best in 
postal service. It is evident, however, that 
we are now getting performance that is far 
short of ideal. There are many explana- 
tions, but one thing is generally overlooked. 
The post office is not an inanimate piece 
of machinery; it is a human organism. Per- 
formance depends on its employees, and it 
happens that they are up against a serious 
personal situation, In short, the postal 
worker needs more money. 

Here are the basic facts: The st 
salary for clerks and carriers is $2,570, for 
mail handlers, $2,370. The base maximum 
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pay after 11 years is $3,670. Allowing for 
longevity grades, the postal employee can 
look forward to $3,970 after 23 years’ faith- 
ful service. Here in New York, the average 
postal take-home pay is around $3,000, 
which is not much in these days of inflation. 
The last increase, a mere $120 a year, was 
granted almost 2 years ago. The men and 
women of the post office feel that they de- 
serve recognition of their modest needs, 
Their idea of a proper adjustment is a 17- 
percent salary increase and elimination of 
the lower wage grades. Legislation to this 
effect is now before Congress. Some degree 
of relief is in order. A little more money 
ought to go a long way toward promoting 
personal efficiency and improved postal 
service, 


American Legion’s Courageous Foreign 
Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES J. KERSTEN 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 6, 1951 


Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, the American Legion’s national 
executive committee which met May 2-4, 
1951, adopted a strong, forthright, and 
courageous foreign policy which merits 
the close study of our Congress. 

This Legion policy, if adopted by our 
Government, would end forever the 
halting, confusing, and reversible tac- 
tics now used in our foreign affairs and 
euphemistically misnamed “our foreign 
policy.” 

I include herewith the resolution 
adopted by the American Legion: 


RESOLUTION 11 ADOPTED AT THE MEETING OF 
THE NATIONAL EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, THE 
AMERICAN LEGION, May 2-4. 1951 


Be it resolved by the national executive 
committee of the American Legion in regular 
session assembled in Indianapolis, Ind., May 
2-4, that— 

1. It has now become more manifest than 
ever before that the Soviet Union and the 
satellite governments under their domina- 
tion have embarked upon a course of con- 
duct calculated to enslave the world. They 
have deliberately scoffed at, ridiculed, and 
in every way shown contempt not only for 
the principles and ideals of the United Na- 
tions but also for the basic human values of 
freedom, independence, and human dignity. 

2. There was a time when we hoped that 
the Soviets and the satellite governments 
under their domination would seize the op- 
portunity to become peaceful and law-abid- 
ing components of the international com- 
munity of nations and that they abandon 
their subjugation of people. In this hope 
we have been proved premature. Their con- 
duct has in every instance been character- 
ized by duplicity, savagery, immorality, and 
lawlessness. They have continued with 
their master plan of world conquest long- 
since exposed and resisted by the American 
Legion. 

3. We reiterate our condemnation of that 
conduct and we state unequivocably that we 
do not hesitate for an instant to shoulder 
our immediate responsibilities of an eco- 
nomic, political, and military nature to 
strengthen the remainder of the world, and 
to declare so that all may understand that 
international banditry by the Soviet Union 
and the satellite governments under their 
domination will no longer be tolerated 


4. At the same time, and although the 
Soviets have acted in such a strident and 
contemptible fashion and have posed so 
many obstructions to the development of 
orderly relations among nations, we counsel 
against the disposition in many quarters to 
lose sight of the dual problem which is pre- 
sented. There is an immediate problem 
which is that not only of contain- 
ing the forces of kremlinism but of driving 
them back by means of such firm commit- 
ments among nations as will leave no room 
for doubt that further attempts to expand 
will meet with collective and decisive force, 
In dealing with this immediate problem, 
however, the American Legion deems it 
wise not to disparage or lose sight of the 
long-range problem, which is that of work- 
ing toward the ultimate establishment of 
international peace and good will through 
universal adherence to the principles of col- 
lective security based upon mutual respect 
for the concepts of equal rights and self-de- 
termination of peoples. 

5. The American Legion,,regardless of the 
darkness and skepticism of the hour, reaf- 
firms its faith in the ultimate victory of the 
principles and ideals of the United Nations. 

6. We again urge that there be no cessa- 
tion of effort upon the part of the United 
States or of any of the nations associated 
with it in other defense arrangements such 
as the North Atlantic Treaty to continue to 
work toward the strengthening of the United 
Nations so that it may become the great and 
powerful force for good which we expected 
it to be when it was formed. 

7. We particularly recognize the difficulty 
of obtaining a good-faith acceptance of the 
principles and ideals of the United Nations 
by Russia, but we counsel against permit- 
ting the difficulties of the task to induce us 
to forsake it entirely and resort to the theory 
of the complete inevitability of war. 

8. It has been said that aggressors appre- 
ciate only the existence of a superior force 
which can be arrayed against them. We con- 
cur in that view and reassert, therefore, that 
it is in the interest of the peace of the world 
that while we create regional force, we also 
continue working for the establishment of 
a United Nations police authority which will 
be capable of enforcing its decisions. By 
such a police authority we do not mean one 
which is hastily improvised after the fact 
of aggression, such as was done in the case 
of Korea, in which the United States has 
shouldered an immense proportion of the 
load. We mean an international force of 
permanent standing and immediate availa- 
bility, adequately contributed to by all na- 
tions and of sufficient strength to enforce 
the decisions of the family of nations against 
any aggressor, large or small, We urge that 
the United States demand of the other mem- 
bers of the United Nations that they make 
their full contribution militarily, economi- 
cally, and politically to the war now raging 
in Korea, and that the United States seek of 
the United Nations permanent machinery to 
guarantee that all participating nations in 
the United Nations Organization furnish 
their proportionate and proper number of 
troops to meet given emergencies through- 
out the world in defense of the world. 

9. In all this, we are fully aware of the 
imperfections of the moment. For example, 
we recognize that the intrusion of the Chi- 
nese Communists into the Korean War has 
revealed an appalling degree of ideological 
backsliding even on the part of those whom 
we know accept and generally live up to the 
ideals of the United Nations. To that ex- 
tent, we believe that a disservice has been 
rendered to the cause of American forces and 
the future of the United Nations. We urge 
that in the future all nations unhesitatingly, 
courageously, and promptly acknowledge the 
facts of a given aggressive situation and act 
immediately with the full force, militarily, 
economically, and politically which is avail- 
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able under the United Nations and its com- 
ponent regional defense arrangements. 

10. In our adherence to the principles and 
the ideals of the United Nations and in our 
recommendations concerning methods of 
strengthening the United Nations, it must 
be clearly understood that we in no way sub- 
scribe to or indorse the participation of the 
United States in any form of world federa- 
tion or world government or any interme- 
diate federative organization, which would, 
in whole or in part, involve the sacrifice of 
United States sovereignty. We reiterate our 
opposition, therefore, to United States par- 
ticipation in any form of world federation, 
world government, or any intermediate 
federative organization. 

11. The collapse of the free nations of 
the world is the ultimate goal of the Soviet 
police state. Only then will the Comintern 
with the world’s capital at Moscow have com- 
pletely enslaved the world. Since our most 
powerful immediate weapon is the economic 
stability and strength of the Western World 
and since Stalin has admitted that he can- 
not succeed in world conquest unless our 
economy is crumbled, we must make certain 
that all our future plans and strategy do not 
overburden the already hard-pressed finan- 
cial structure of the United States. 

12. We must continue to aid those nations 
of Western Europe and others throughout 
the world which have joined with us in the 
global struggle to destroy the forces of Com- 
munist aggression. But we say the time for 
“give-away” programs has ended. The Santa 
Claus attitude of our State Department has 


not won us fighting friends but has only in- 


creased the cries from all over the world for 
more and more of the American taxpayers’ 
dollars. 

13. Future grants of financial assistance 
should be made with a realistic appraisal as 
to whether or not such grants will further 
the global strategy of our defense chiefs. 
The primary questions to which appropriate 
answers must be given as necess: pre- 
requisites to the rendering of aid are: (a) Is 
the nation receiving the aid helping us? 
(b) Are such nations trying to help them- 
selves and our United Nations allies to con- 
tain the advance of the Soviet police state? 
(c) Is the nation to receive aid trading in 
war materials with Soviet Russia or her 
satellites? (d) Is the aid vitally needed at 
this moment or can it be deferred to enable 
us to meet more immediate needs? 

14. So that the drain on the United States 
Treasury will be stopped, we recommend 
that— 

(a) Marshall plan aid be limited, reduced, 
and discontinued as soon as possible—that a 
statement to this effect be issued by our 
Government to present recipients so that 
these nations can start planning now on 
budgets that do not include Marshall plan 
aid. 

(b) Point 4 aid be limited to its original 
purpose of offering American technical 
know-how to the under-developed areas of 
the world and the administration of point 4 
should be removed from the State Depart- 
ment and placed in the hands of an inde- 
pendent Government agency. Any activities 
other than technical assistance should be 
carried out by competitive and free enter- 
prise and not by agencies of our Government 
with public funds. We favor development 
of the resources of foreign nations, for we 
realize that eventually such development will 
preserve our Own resources and manpower, 
will cut the cost of foreign aid and will fur- 
ther world trade, but we do not favor such 
development of such resources of foreign 
countries by agencies of our State Depart- 
ment or other governmental agencies or 
departments. 

15. We see a growing tendency on the part 
of the State Department to become an op- 
erating department rather than a policy- 
making agency. Instead of giving away the 
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substance of America in a very unrealistic 
way, we suggest that the State Department 
concentrate on the major task of formulating 
American plans to combat the very real 
threats to our security throughout the 
world. 

16. We urge that, in searching for solu- 
tions to these problems, our democratic in- 
stitutions be preserved and the opinion of 
the American people be heeded and respected, 

17. We urge the continued strengthening 
of the military and political effectiveness of 
the North Atlantic Treaty organization. All 
appropriate and necessary armaments of men 
and material should be made available to 
fulfill our commitments under the pact. To 
further the strengthening of NATO, we urge 
that Spain, Greece, and Turkey, all of whom 
have shown a will to combat Communist 
aggression by force and all other means at 
their command, be invited to join the North 
Atlantic Treaty. 

18. We urge closer diplomatic cooperation 
among the nations of the pact. 

19. We applaud and approve the so-called 
Pleven plan, which would institute and re- 
cruit an army of Europe. 

20. Western Germany must be strength- 
ened economically, politically and militarily 
so that she can make a real contribution to 
tue North Atlantic Treaty military forces, 
can eventually assume her rightful place 
among the nations of the world, and par- 
ticularly as a member of the North Atlantic 
Treaty organization, and can do her share 
in preventing further Communist aggres- 
sion by Soviet Russia. 

21. The United Nations resolutions of 
June 25, 1950, and June 27, 1950, which 
recommended that the United Nations fur- 
nish such assistance to the Republic of 
Korea as was necessary to repel the armed 
attack against the Republic of Korea and to 
restore international peace and security in 
that area and the action which provided 
for the occupatior of all of Korea by the 
United Nations forces is again and in the 
light of the present military situation highly 
commended and approved. 

22. Now that the United Nations has 
named Communist China as an aggressor, 
we urged that it be treated as such in every 
sense of the word. 

23. We oppose the recognition of any ag- 
gressor nation. We therefore oppose the 
recognition of Red China by the United 
States. We oppose its admission to the 
United Nations and urge that our delegates 
t the United Nations be instructed ac- 
cordingly, and that they be further in- 
structed to use our veto power, if necessary, 
to prohibit the seating of Red China’s dele- 
gates for any purpose whatsoever in the 
United Nations. 

24. Abundant evidence has been presented 
that not only are Americans dealing in stra- 
tegic material with Communist countries by 
and with the consent of the United States 
Government, but also that Britain and other 
nationals of other countries, which are mem- 
bers of the United Nations, are so dealing 
similarly with the consent of their govern- 
ments, knowing that such material is to be 
used not only against Americans but also 
against nationals of our allies as well. This 
material is used to destroy our own as well 
as our allied troops. The sale and delivery 
of these materials to Russia and its satel- 
lites is giving aid to enemies of the United 
Nations, will prolong the Korean conflict 
and is directly responsible for the loss of 
thousands of American lives, as well as the 
lives of allied soldiers fighting in Korea. 
The American Legion condemns such sale 
and shipment to our enemies and asks the 
Congress and the United Nations to take 
such steps as may be necessary, including 
the imposition of a blockade, to stop this 
vicious trade. 

25. It is urged that the Congress of the 
United States should immediately demand 


that authority be given the commander of 
the United Nations forces now fighting in 
Korea to attack and destroy Communist 
bases and concentration of troops, supplies, 
and equipment in China or wherever they 
may be found to prevent their being used 
by the forces of aggression to forestall and 
make more costly the successful prosecu- 
tion of the present conflict in Korea. 

26. The defense of Formosa should be con- 
tinued until every threat to free and inde- 
pendent nations in that area from the forces 
of communism and aggression has been com- 
pletely eliminated. 

27. Support is urged for any organizations 
or patriotic groups of Chinese, such as Na- 
tionalists, who will vigorously and effectively 
fight any aggressors in order to secure and 
preserve a free and entirely independent na- 
tion of China. It is urged that all restric- 
tions against the Chinese Nationalists be 
removed. It is further urged that full ad- 
vantage be taken of the opportunity afforded 
for effective support and encouragement of 
guerrilla activities against the Chinese Com- 
munists so that the weakness of that regime 
may be fully exploited. 

28. We urge the speedy conclusion of a 
peace treaty with Japan by the appropriate 
powers without further delay, and it is our 
recommendation that this treaty be con- 
summated regardless of the disposition or 
lack of cooperation of Soviet Russia. In this 
connection, it is our belief that one of the 
primary considerations for the United States 
to give attention to is that of strengthening 
Japan economically, politically, and militarily 
so as to enable Japan to make a real con- 
tribution to the military forces opposed to 
communism available in that area. We like- 
wise look forward to the time when Japan 
may assume a rightful place among the na- 
tions of the world and may be enabled to 
do her share in preventing further Commu- 
nist aggression by the Soviet Union or its 
satellites. 

29. We reiterate the position previously 
expressed by the national executive com- 
mittee favoring aid to the fullest extent to 
the Philippine Government in its attempt to 
resist Communist aggressors and revolu- 
tionaries and also for the protection of Amer- 
icin interests. We further urge that the 
recommended military aid to the Philippines 
should be stepped up and made effective as 
rapidly as possible. In this connection, we 
believe that the United States should hold 
itself willing to assist to the fullest extent 
in the reactivation of the Philippine scouts. 

30. Support is urged by the United States 
of a regional defense pact under article 51 
of the United Nations Charter by and for 
the mutual defense of the free nations of 
the far Pacific and southeastern Asia, some 
of which have been invaded and all of which 
are constantly under threat of aggression 
from and infiltration by Communists. Fur- 
thermore, the United Nations forces should 
ever be vigilant and ready and willing to aid 
the armed forces of the nations in this area 
to ward off any attempt of aggression by 
any nation: 

31. We are particularly concerned with the 
precarious geographical location and the 
strategic and economic importance of Iran, 
and we urge that any attempt by outside 
influences to take over control of that coun- 
try be vigorously opposed by the U. N., by 
military means if necessary. 

32. Much has been said recently regarding 
the need for food to the Nation of India. 
We are informed that several hundred thou- 
sand acres of land have been voluntarily 
taken out of grain production by that na- 
tion. In addition, India has vast strategic 
materials, such as manganese, beryllium, 
thorium, monazite sands, which it is unwill- 
ing to make available to the United States. 
Under the circumstances, we recommend 
that grain which India needs should be sup- 
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plied to India in exchange for the strategic 
materials which we need and which they can 
provide to us. 

33. We are disturbed by the consistent re- 
ports of the ineffective administration of the 
Voice of America program. In our opinion, 
the Voice of America program, together with 
other methods of psychological operations 
against sovietism, are of extreme importance 
in enabling us to win an ultimate victory 
over the forces of sovietism. We, therefore, 
reiterate the necessity for revitalizing and 
effectively administering all such programs. 
In our opinion, this can best be accomplished 
by removing the responsibility for the opera- 
tion of the program from the Department 
of State and vesting it in an independent 
administrative and operating agency. 

34. Because of the alarming gains made 
by communism in the propaganda war of 
ideals and ideas since 1945 we emphasize 
the necessity of establishing a vigorous and 
constructive program for peace. This pro- 
gram should be directed at winning the ideo- 
logical war by developing a plan to expand 
our information program, to establish a su- 
perior intelligence system, and to develop 
all possible means of communication which 
would show the masses of Europe and Asia 
how democracy and our form of economy will 
raise their standard of living and protect 
the liberties and freedom that communism 
would destroy. 

There are one-half million Russian refu- 
gees in Western Europe alone. Herewith is 
the foundation of a fifth column which can 
counteract the effect of the Communist fifth 
column, world-wide in scope, if it is prop- 
erly directed and financed. There are 15,- 
000,000 political prisoners within the Soviet 
Union and many more who feel as they 
do, not only within Russia but within all 
nations of the Soviet bloc. 

We urge establishing communications 
with these dissentient elements and lending 
support to guerrilla and associated activities 
and the encouragement of and aid to all 
who will be defectionists. 

We call upon leaders of Government, in- 
dustry and labor to join with us in estab- 
lishing and furthering a constructive pro- 
gram of psychological warfare, r g 
that we must win one of two conflicts, either 
the ideological or military, to defeat the 
avowed objective of communism to dominate 
the minds of men throughout the world. 

35. We believe that we have outlined a 
strong, bold and realistic program. If we 
turn our minds and hearts to it vigorously, 
we may yet avoid world war III. This pro- 
gram, however, demands dynamic and 
courageous leadership on the part of our 
international policy makers. We don’t have 
that kind of leadership in our State De- 
partment today. To get the leadership r`- 
quired, we must remove the present corps 
of leaders whose every action has reflected 
incompetency, indecision and defeatism. 
They must be replaced by a corps of real- 
ists—men of high purpose and courage— 
who are not afraid, who have undeviating 
confidence in American power and inge- 
nuity, and who will, by meriting our re- 
spect, face the future with resolution and 
faith. 

36. In making pronouncements upon the 
subject of American foreign policy, the 
American Legion is deeply conscious of the 
complexity of the subject matter and of 
the responsibility which it has to arrive at 
calm and yet determined judgments. These 
judgments must refiect the opinions and be- 
liefs of Legionnaires at the post level. For 
that reason, every effort must be made by the 
Foreign Relations Commission and by the 
national organization to obtain the benefit 
of the individual thinking of the members 
of the American Legion, and, further, once a 
policy has been decided upon every effort 
must be made to disseminate the news of 
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that policy not only to the individual Le- 
gionnaires but also to the nonveteran pub- 
lic on as broad a scale as possible. Then, 
and only then, will the American Legion 
have succeeded in fully discharging its ob- 
ligations and responsibility in this most 
crucial field of its leadership. 


My Former Student, Mao Tse-tung 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, July 6, 1951 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
least well known but most powerful, 
cruel, and dangerous figures in the world 
is Mao Tse-tung, ruler of Red China 
under the Kremlin. A glorified picture 
of him has just been published in a 
biography by Robert Payne. It is thor- 
oughly debunked and exposed by Dr. 
Hu Shih, the eminent Chinese historian 
and philosopher, a man who commands 
the full respect of the whole world of 
letters and now visiting lecturer at 
Princeton University. Dr. Hu’s article is 
from the Freeman of July 2, 1951, and is 
included herewith: 

My FORMER STUDENT, Mao TSE-TUNG 
(By Hu Shih) 

There is a real dearth of biographical in- 
formation about my former student, Mao Tse- 
tung, the present ruler and dictator of Com- 
munist China. For many years the only 
available material on his life story has been 
the six chapters entitled “Genesis of a Com- 
munist,” which form part four of Edgar 
Snow's Red Star Over China. For the last 8 
years a Chinese translation by Fang Lin of 
Snow’s report of Mao’s autobiography has 
been in circulation in Communist China and 
in Hong Kong. This Chinese version seems 
to have had the benefit of some slight correc- 
tion and revision either by the Chinese Com- 
munist Party or by some one who had semi- 
official authorization to make the revision. 
For instance, Mr. Snow named only eight 
members of the First Central Committee of 
the Chinese Communist Party founded in 
1921. The Chinese translation has added 
four more, including T'an P’ing-shan. Of 
Snow's original eight, one name was tran- 
scribed as Sun Yuan-lu, which is almost un- 
identifiable; the Chinese version has the cor- 
rect name, Shen Hsuan-lu. 

In August 1949 there was published in 
Shanghai a small book by Hsiao San on Com- 
rade Mao Tse-tung’s Childhood and Youth, 
which tells of Mao's early life, in particular 
his student days at Changsha (1911-18), with 

more detail than Snow's account, but which 
ends the story in 1920—a year before the 
founding of the party—when Mao was only 
27 years old. In 1945 Hsiao San had pub- 
lished a magazine article on Comrade Mao 
‘Tse-tung’s first period of revolutionary ac- 
tivity, which covered Mao’s life in the years 
1920-23. That article has had many unau- 
thorized reprints in many parts of Commu- 
nist China. But that first draft is said to 
require so much revision that it has never 
been allowed to appear in book form. 

The above list practically exhausts all the 
available biographical data concerning Mao 
‘Tse-tung. ‘Comrade Mao,” says Hsiao San 
in his preface, “ever since he once yielded to 
the persistent persuasion of the American 
journalist, Snow, has never indulged in 
talking about his own life, nor does he want 


other people to write his biography.” Hsiao 
San admits that his informants were mostly 
Mao Tse-tung’s old comrades in the party 
and in the revolutionary wars, and that his 
writings about Mao’s life had never been read 
or authorized by Mao himself prior to their 
publication. Apart from some interesting 
details of the local geography of Hsiangt’an 
and Changsha, Hsiao’s new book adds little 
new material to the autobiography as told to 
Snow and as corrected in Chinese transla- 
tion. 

All this points to the undeniable fact that 
it is very difficult today to attempt a full- 
size biography of Mao Tse-tung. The 
scarcity of narrative biographical material 
might be partly overcome by some linguisti- 
cally competent researchers if they would 
only study systematically Mao’s numerous 
published speeches and writings, and chrono- 
logically arrange and present the important 
ideas and policies contained therein. 

Any writer who tries to produce a full- 
length biography of Mao, but has not the 
patience or the training to study Mao's nu- 
merous speeches and articles, is doomed to 
miserable failure, He will be forced to ap- 
propriate Mr. Snow’s record with its numer- 
ous small errors. He will be forced to sup- 
plement Snow by Hsiao San—and add to the 
composite, not the results of patient re- 
search, but often the labored inventions of 
an audacious imagination. 


PAYNE'S MEAGER RESOURCES 


That seems to be what Mr. Robert Payne 
has done in his biography, Mao Tse-tung: 
Ruler of Red China (Mao Tse-tung: Ruler 
of Red China, by Robert Payne, New York: 
Schuman. $3.50). The core of his book is 
of necessity taken from Mr. Snow's account 
of Mao’s autobiography. But Mr. Payne has 
not made use of the Chinese version which 
could have corrected many of his mistakes. 
Although Mr. Payne acknowledges in the 
introduction that he has been “helped by 
long talks with Hsiao San in Kalgan,” the 
latter’s book and article on Comrade Mao 
Tse-tung are not listed in Payne's bibliog- 
raphy. 

The remainder of the book is Mr. Payne’s 
laborious padding. It is really painful to 
watch the young author straining his piti- 
fully meager store of knowledge of things 
Chinese merely to fill the pages of an im- 
possible book. 

For instance, Mr. Snow (p. 152) quoted Mao 
as saying that en route from Tientsin to 
Nanking, “I stopped at Ch’u Fou and visited 
Confucius’ grave. * I also stopped 
by the river where Yen Hui, one of Con- 
fucius’ famous disciples, had once 
lived. * * * On this trip I climbed T'ai 
Shan, the sacred mountain of Shantung.” 
These sentences are expanded by the imagi- 
native Mr. Payne into two pages of ele- 
mentary geographical and historical dis- 
course (pp. 61-62) to prove that Mao Tse- 
tung “had never wholly departed from Con- 
fucianism.” And what ridiculous informa- 
tion he gives us in those pages. He identifies 
the river where Yen Hui lived as the Huai 
River, which is absurd. And he says that 
Liu Pang, founder of the Han.dynasty, raised 
the standard of revolt “when he was still a 
shepherd” and created his capital in Sian, 
“a few miles south of Yenan,” all of which is 
crazy. 

Mao Tse-tung had told Snow that when he 
was in the Hunan Normal School he was 
obliged to study the writings of Han Yu and 
master the old classical phraseology (p. 143). 
This one sentence of one line and a half is 
expanded into a sophomoric dissertation on 
Han Yu, covering fully 59 lines (pp. 31-33) 
and placing Mao’s study of Han Yu in his 
village school days even before he went to 
the senior primary school in Hsianghsiang. 

In recalling the winter scenery of the North 
Lake in Peking, Mao quoted to Snow. (p. 151) 
one line of verse by the T’ang dynasty poet 
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Ts’en Ts’an (Chen Chang in Snow’s tran- 
scription) which most school children of 
Mao’s generation used to read and memorize 
from the popular anthology, Three Hundred 
Poems of the T’ang Dynasty. That casual 
reference to Tsen Ts'an leads Mr. Payne to 
write another sophomoric dissertation of two 
pages and a half (pp. 223-225) on that poet, 
who, Mr. Payne tells us, has “deeply influ- 
enced” Mao Tse-tung’s poetry. But all Mr. 
Payne’s diligent searches for Mao’s poetry 
have netted him only three short poems 
totaling 28 lines in free translation; and one 
of these, The Snow, is a tz'u (written orig- 
inally to the tune of a popular melody, but 
in recent centuries written slavishly to the 
strict metric pattern of a long-forgotten 
tune) which is a form of Chinese versifica- 
tion unknown to the age of Tu Fu and Ts’en 
Ts’an. (Had Mr. Payne seen Hsiao San's 
Comrade Mao’s Childhood and Youth, he 
could have found a fourth poem of Mao’s, 
also a tzu written to the same forgotten 
tune.) It is beyond my comprehension that 
any critic in his senses should be able to 
judge from three mediocre poems that their 
author had been deeply influenced by a cer- 
tain poet of the eighth century A. D. 

Indeed, Mr. Payne's whole dissertation, 
thirty-odd-pages long, on Mao Tse-tung as 
a great poet and art critic (pp. 208-240) is 
the best illustration of the author’s great art 
or filling space with nothingness. From 
these pages I select this most delicious speci- 
men of sheer nonsense: 

“Even his [Mao’s] signature dances, the 
characters having a wild, curving ebullience, 
and perhaps it is no accident that part of his 
signature closely resembles the serpentine 
curve shown in the map of the Third Anni- 
hilation Campaign. His signature, based on 
T’ang dynasty models, flows like water; 
Chiang Kai-shek’s signature, based on the 
classic Han dynasty script, is squat and 
square like a toad. A Chinese, comparing 
their signatures, would know which would 
conquer the other” (p. 236). 

Such instances of empty padding, though 
highly insulting to the intelligence of the 
reader, are relatively harmless compared with 
the hundreds of items of fabricated or falsi- 
fied history with which this supposed biog- 
raphy is filled. One group of glaring exam- 
ples of falsified history is found in Mr. 
Payne’s accounts of the May 4 incident 
(pp. 64-71). Mao Tse-tung was not in Pe- 
king at the time of the Peking students’ 
demonstration on May 4, 1919; so there was 
only one passing reference to it in his auto- 
biography (p. 153). Mr. Payne has under- 
taken to supply an account of this historic 
event. And a wonderfully imaginative ac- 
count it is, for it contains at least 40 in- 
stances of false history. Out of this large 
number, I offer these five major examples of 
absolutely untruthful reporting: 

“1. Ch’en Tu-hsiu had for some time been 
awaiting an explosion of this kind. His 
plans were prepared, and he carried them 
out with a masterly sense of order. 

“2. He [Ch’en Tu-hsiu] addressed the 5,000 
students of Peking University, told them to 
elect committees to tour the neighboring 
colleges, and urged them to elect by ballot a 
supreme committee to be devoted to direct 
action. 

“3. There was to be a student cabinet and 
a council of wardens to carry out the deci- 
sions of the supreme committee. 

“4. There was to be nothing casual: every- 
thing must be done quietly and systemati- 
cally. The purpose of the new political 
movement was to overthrow the govern- 
ment, -S e: 

“5. They [the students] were more than 
10,000 strong, and they were armed with 
wooden clubs, iron bars, and cans of gaso- 
line removed from the laboratories.” 

All five of these statements (taken from 
the brief space of 20 lines on pp. 64-65) are 
without the slightest basis in fact. My 
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friend and colleague, Ch’en Tu-hsiu, having 
already resigned from the Peking University 
early in 1919, never addressed the students 
either on that day or before or after. May 4 
(Sunday) being his editorial day, he spent 
the whole day at his home writing editorials 
for his 6-month-old Weekly Review. And 
he actually knew nothing of the student 
demonstrations until late in the evening. If 
there was conscious effort involved in that 
historic incident, it came from some patri- 
otic elder statesmen who served as members 
of President Hsu Shih-chang’s Special 
Commission on Foreign Affairs, and who had 
` deliberately passed on to the educational 
circles the then still secret news that the 
Paris Peace Conference had decided to yield 
to Japan all the former German concessions 
and interests in Shantung. 

The spread of this alarming news led to 
the hasty calling of the students’ mass meet- 
ing. The purpose of the meeting was not to 
overthrow the Government, but to discuss 
the ways and means of voicing the students’ 
protest against the decision of the Paris Con- 
ference. It is a matter of public record that 
the students were not armed in any manner, 
And it is a well-known fact that at that time 
the Peking students had no interschool 
organization, and it was not until the month 
of June that there was some semblance of a 
national student organization. The whole 
May 4 affair was spontaneous and un- 
organized; and it was the crowd psychology 
of the moment that led a part of the parade 
to the house of Ts’ao Ju-lin, then Minister of 
Foreign Affairs. 


SOME WHOPPING MISTAKES 


Of the hundreds of instances of false his- 
tory in Payne’s volume, I shall select only the 
more outrageous: 

“In all he [Yen Fu] translated more than 
112 books from five languages, even from 
languages of which he was entirely ignorant. 
He was not a good translator. He was often 
inaccurate” (p. 17). 

This is criminal calumny against the good 
reputation of a most conscientious scholar 
and translater. So conscientious was he as a 
translator that he will always be remembered 
for his famous remark. “The final decision 
on the translation of a single new term often 
cost me 10 days or even a month of careful 
consideration.” In a lifetime he translated 
only eight works, seven from English, one 
from French. Here is another example (p. 
17): 

“Yen Fu returned from the naval college 
at Greenwich with a rough draft of a trans- 
lation of Darwin’s Origin of Species in his 
pocket, completed the translation in Peking 
and had it published. The Empress Dowager 
read the book, admired the classical perfec- 
tion of his prose, and shook her head uncom- 
prehendingly.” 

This makes a good story but it is absolutely 
untrue. Yen Fu never translated any work 
of Darwin. Origin of Species was translated 
by my teacher and friend, Mr. Ma Chum-wu. 
In Mr. Payne’s account of the “long 
march,” there occurs this jewel of truly 
marvelous literary inventiveness: 

“The strain of the long march was begin- 
ning to tell. Mao was very lean, with dark 
hollows under his eyes, and often ill. He 
wore a faded blue uniform, carried no caps, 
and there were usually books in his pocket— 
a copy of the monkey tale, Journey to the 
West, and the old dog-eared copy of All Men 
Are Brothers. The book, Journey to the 
West, described a pilgrimage of a learned 
monkey through China, Tibet, and India, and 
what was surprising was the accuracy of a 
medieval fairy tale when it came to describ- 
ing the borderlands of China and Tibet.” 

Is it possible that Mr. Payne has never 
read Mr. Arthur Waley’s delightful transla- 
tion of Monkey, which has both English 


and American editions? Where did he get 
such absurd information about this Chinese 
fairy tale which has absolutely nothing in 
the way of accurate geographical informa- 
tion about the border lands between China 
and Tibet? 
ABSURD FABRICATION 

All this elaborate padding and absurd fab- 
rication is unnecessary when there are so 
many published speeches and pamphlets by 
Mao Tse-tung which are accessible to anyone 


who reads Chinese. Not a few of Mao’s writ.. 


ings are available in English translations. 
Almost every one of his speeches and arti- 
cles is clearly dated. All these dated writ- 
ings constitute a large collection cf impor- 
tant and truly biographical data for the writ- 
ing of any life story of Mao Tse-tung. 

Unfortunately, Mr. Payne has neither the 
linguistic training -nor the research tech- 
nique to make full use of this mass of use- 
ful material. He does have a chapter en- 
titled “Five Books,” which attempts to sum- 
marize five of Mao’s books or pamphlets, 
But that chapter is most disappointing in 
many ways. In the first place, the five works 
are not presented in their chronological 
order. Secondly, Mr. Payne fails to give us 
a comprehensive and intelligible summary 
of any of these five works. A possible ex- 
ception is the Chinese Revolution and the 
Communist Party of China, from which Mr, 
Payne has quoted fairly full passages of some 
importance. But the reader will not be able 
to understand the content of any of the other 
writings from Mr. Payne’s scanty quotations 
and unmethodical discussions. Mao’s book- 
let on Coalition Government has 50,000 words 
in Chinese, and Mr. Payne quotes only 25 
lines: The reader is never told what kind of 
coalition government was demanded by Mao 
for the period of the war against Japan and 
for the postwar period. Mr. Payne, in an- 
other chapter entitled “Five Battles,” makes 
use of Mao’s summary of the five anni- 
hilation campaigns of the Nationalist 
forces, which Mao had used as illustrations 
in his five lectures on the strategic problems 
of China’s revolutionary wars. But neither 
in that chapter, nor in the chapter on Five 
Books, has Mr. Payne shown any under- 
standing of the importance of this work, 
in which Mao Tse-tung, without ever men- 
tioning the names of Clausewitz, Lenin, and 
Stalin, devotes 48 of his 70 pages to a de- 
tailed and eloquent exposition of the Clause. 
witz-Lenin-Stalin strategy of the counter- 
offensive and of the great value of the strat- 
egy of retreat. Nowhere else is Mao better 
shown as a master strategist and as (in the 
words of the Communist Ch’en Pai-ta) the 
gifted disciple of Stalin. 

In the third place place, Mr. Payne has 
left out a number of Mao's important writ- 
ings which must be included in any bio- 
graphical study of this ruler and dictator of 
Communist China. Of these, I may mention 
the following: 

1. His speech on The Three Purges (Febru- 
ary 1942) demanding purification in thought, 
in the party leadership, and in the literature 
produced by the party. 

2. His speech on Oppose All Party-Line 
Pa'ku (the eight-legged essay) of February 
8, 1942, which represents Mao Tse-tung at 
his best in both destructive and constructive 
criticism of Communist literature, and in 
particular of the prose style. 

3. His speeches at the opening and conclu- 
sion of the round-table meeting of writers 
and artists at Yenan, May 2 and 23, 1942, 
which Payne barely touches in his book 
(pp. 238-9). 

4. The Present Situation and Our Duties 
(December 25, 1947) which contains his 
famous 10 principles of the Communist 
strategy and tactics. The English transla- 
tion of this bears the title “Turning Point 
in China.” 
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5. The People’s Democratic Dictatorship 
(June 30, 1949) which best describes the dic- 
tatorial and despotic nature of the present 
regime in China, and which has been made 
required reading for all teachers and students 
in all grades of schools from primary school 
to university. 

This last-mentioned article, The People’s 
Democratic Dictatorship, has been trans- 
lated in full, and the whole English text 
was included in the Department of State’s 
United States Relations With China (popu- 
larly known as the White Paper on China, pp. 
720-729). From this version Mr. Payne ap- 
parently took one sentence about Hung 
Hsu-chuan (please note where Payne de- 
rived this wrong spelling of the name of the 
leader of the Taiping Rebellion), Yen Fu, 
Kang Yu-wei and Sun Yat-sen as the four 
men who sought the truth from the west.” 
On the strength of this casual sentence, Mr. 
Payne wrote his first chapter of 21 pages on 
The Forerunners. But he has completely ig- 
nored the main body of this very important 
document. Why is he so unwilling to pre- 
sent to his readers this most eloquent and 
most outspoken exposition of the despotic 
nature of the state and government under 
which 400,000,000 human being are now liv- 
ing and suffering? 

How can the world understand the real 
Mao Tse-tung if his biographer deliberately, 
or unwittingly, leaves out such interesting 
revelations as this passage from his speech 
on the sixtieth birthday of Stalin (1939): 

“Stalin is the leader of world revolution. 
Stalin’s emergence in the history of mankind 
was a momentous event; thanks to Stalin, the 
cause of the revolution has progressed suc- 
cessfully. You know that Marx is dead, that 
Engels is dead, and Lenin is dead, and who 
could have given orders and issued commands 
if it had not been for Stalin? The fact that 
Stalin has come into the world is = 
fortunate. Today, when we have the Soviet 
Union, the Communist Party and Stalin— 
all’s right with the world.” 

In short, Mr. Payne's Mao Tse-tung is an 
ignorant and irresponsible book. Mr. Payne’s 
ignorance of the Chinese language and Chi- 
nese history is truly appalling; but his pre- 
tense to knowledge is even worse than his ig- 
norance. To praise Mao's poems, for example, 
is ignorance; but to say that “from that mo- 
ment [of the publication of Mao’s airplane 
poem, The Snow] hundreds of Chinese, par- 
ticularly in the universities, came to feel a 
real respect for Mao as a poet,” and to de- 
scribe that poem as one “which would em- 
brace the whole Chinese legend and Chinese 
history in a moment of time,” is unpardon- 
able pretense of knowledge of things of 
which he is deplorably ignorant. Mr. Payne 
does not know that Chinese critics have pub- 
licly pointed out that it was sheer ignorance 
for Mao Tse-tung to say that Wu Ti of Han 
or T’ai Tsung of T’ang was hardly lettered 
and that Genghis Khan “knew only how to 
bend his bow at the eagles.” Any Chinese 
can tell Mr. Payne that Mao mentioned the 
eagles in describing Genghis Khan merely 
because the word tiao (eagle) happened to 
rhyme with the other lines which all have 
the end-rhyme of -ao or -iao. 

And very often Mr. Payne’s ignorance of 
Chinese language and history furnishes am- 
ple evicence to prove the doubtful character 
of some of his sources of information. One 
such source of information was supposed to 
be Mao Tse-tung himself, whom Mr. Payne 
claims to have interviewed in Yenan and 
whose conversation fills pages (215-221) of 
a book. Here is a part of that conversa- 

on: 

“I asked when there would be peace. * + + 
When the people rule,’ he Mao] answered. 
He had a way of saying ming-she:ig, the peo- 
ple’s rule, which was like the sudden, star- 
tling peuling of a bell” (p. 218). 
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Mathews’ Chinese-English dictionary 
(1950) lists 14 Chinese words pronounced 
ming, but none meaning the people; and 
18 words pronounced sheng, but none mean- 
ing to rule or government. What could 
possible be the language or dialect that 
Mr. Payne has put into the mouth of Mao 
Tse-tung? Or was it some foreign devil pos- 
ing as the future ruler of Red China? 

What is most offensive in Mr. Payne’s book 
is his complete unawareness of a sense of 
intellectual and historical responsibility in 
undertaking to write a work of biography, 
which should be a part of authentic history. 


Peace Negotiations in Korea 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. LISTER HILL 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 9, 1951 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp a timely and 
challenging article entitled “United 
States Must Not Let Korean Peace Bring 
Letdown in Military Effort,” by the dis- 
tinguished junior Senator from Michi- 
gan [Mr. Moopy] and published in the 
Washington Star of July 8, 1951. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


UNITED States Must Nor Ler KOREAN PEACE 
BRING LETDOWN IN MILITARY EFFORT 
(By Bram Moopy) 

Derroir, July 8.— The end of the war in 
Korea, if it can be achieved in the Kaesong 
negotiations starting tomorrow, will con- 
front Congress and the country with a new 
and equally grave test of judgment and 
fiber: Shall we then relax and let our guard 
down? 

If we assume that the final shot at the 
thirty-eighth parallel also concludes our 
struggle for survival against world commu- 
nism and therefore curtail our building of 
military strength, we will be walking into a 
Kremlin trap. 

If we continue our military program but 
rip away the steering wheel and emergency 
brakes needed to keep our high-speed econ- 
omy from plunging off the road into a wreck 
of inflation, we will take a long step toward 
the self-destruction of our system and our 
country on which the Reds are counting for 
cheap global victory. 


BASIC PROBLEMS REMAIN 


A cease-fire in Korea will ease the suspense 
and heartache of thousands of families, and 
end the immediate danger to their fighting 
sons who have established the principle that 
in today’s world aggression cannot be per- 
mitted to pay. 

But, so far as our two fundamental prob- 
lems—national strength and national eco- 
nomic stability—are concerned, it will not 
change the situation at all. 

The fight against communism cannot be 
won until there is a basic change in the pol- 
icy of the Kremlin. There can be no real 
peace until the drive of the political gang- 
sters in Moscow, to communize and rule the 
globe, has been broken. 

An armistice now in Korea would be a 
triumph of the valor of our fighting men 


and the quality of their leadership. It 
would aso be a tribute to the judgment of 
our Joint Chiefs of Staff, headed by General 
Bradley, and backed by Secretary of Defense 
Marshall, who advised the President that if 
we poured enough fire power on the Chinese 
Reds they could be forced to quit, and to Mr. 
Truman for standing firm behind them. 

But should the United States now let 
down its guard, either failing to continue 
building its military strength or tearing 
away its bulwarks against inflation, our vic- 
tory in Korea could become a major Red 
maneuver working toward our ultimate 
destruction. 


CONTROLS ON INFLATION 


If, in a happy surge of normalcy, we 
should be so foolhardy as to slash our mil- 
itary program before the day when we have 
dependable assurance that the Red drive to 
conquer the world is ended, we would be 
leaving our country vulnerable to attack 
whenever the Kremlin should decide its 
atomic stockpile had reached adequate 
proportions. 

And if we continue our plan to devote 
from $38,000,000,000 to $50,000,000,000 of 
our productive power next year to turning 
out weapons, and yet delude ourselves into 
believing we can escape a ruinous spiral of 
inflation unless we continue adequate emer- 
gency controls, we are likely to play squarely 
into the prediction made by Karl Marx, 
that sooner or later the internal pressures 
of contesting factions in our system would 
destroy it. . 

There is already ample evidence that many 
powerful groups, including some in Congress, 
are ready to go along with the military pro- 
gram, but do not realize that the two poli- 
cies—military and anti-inflation—are linked 
together. 


. INCENTIVE SYSTEM INVOLVED 


They have urged Congress to count solely 
on the law of supply and demand and look- 
ing to the quick, swollen profits that are 
reaped by a few in some stages of a careéning 
inflation, they disregard the fact that the 
great majority of the American people would 
be crudely caught by further violent price 
rises. And they overlook the fact that by 
burning out the substance of the Nation's 
eccnomy, and deteriorating the value of the 
American dollar, they might well be de- 
stroying, through a subsequent deflation 
and widespread unemployment forcing Gov- 
ernment economic and social action on a 
scale never before contemplated, the free 
incentive system under which they have 
prospered so well. 

Nevertheless, these forces and their spokes- 
men in Congress have grasped at every ex- 
cuse to tear down the direct effective bul- 
warks against higher prices. 

BUSINESS-AS-USUAL ERA 

Now the inflationists are urging that a 
truce can mean the end of emergency, the 
repeal of effective anti-inflation measures, 
and the beginning of a let’s-take-it-easy- 
boys, business-as-usual era. 

Nothing we could do would please Stalin 
more. The ironic part of it is that the prin- 
cipal disciples of such a policy are those 
whose chief concern seems to be with pre- 
venting higher taxes. 

Inflated costs of military goods purchased 
since the Korean invasion, estimated by 
Secretary Marshall at $7,000,000,000, have 
more than chewed up the tax increase passed 
by Congress a year ago. If we do not check 
inflation now, the new tax boost Congress 
is about to vote will be kissed away many 
times over in higher prices alone, while the 
stage is set after the inflated balloon ascen- 
sion, for a crushing drop, which no one in 
America could escape, 
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The Kremlin Changes the Tune 
Temporarily 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 9, 1951 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an un- 
usually interesting article by the dis- 
tinguished foreign correspondent of the 
New York Times, Mr. C. L. Sulz- 
berger, entitled, “The Kremlin Changes 
the Tune Temporarily.” This article 
which appeared in the Times on July 
8, cogently and forcefully points out 
that in spite of a possible armistice 
in Korea—which I pray may come— 
Soviet world-wide policy remains de- 
termined to exploit the west’s weak 
spots. It describes clearly the great 
danger that would come to us and 
to the freedom-loving world if we were 
to let up in our military preparedness in 
the slightest degree, or in our efforts to 
control inflation. I believe the article 
will be read with profit by Members of 
the Senate and by the public generally. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


THE KREMLIN CHANGES THE TUNE TEMPO- 
RARILY—SOviET WORLD-WIDE Po.ticy RE- 
MAINS To EXPLOIT THE WEsT’s WAK SPOTS 

(By C. L. Sulzberger) 

Paris, July 7.—It is astonishing how swiftly 
a change in the repertoire of Kremlin phono- 
graph records can convince some people that 
the hard-bitten gentlemen of the Politburo 
intend from now on to radiate nothing but 
sweetness and light. 

There seems to be a mysterious tendency 
to forget that the group controlling the des- 
tinies of the Soviet Union comprises almost 
exactly the same men who provoked World 
War II by signing a pact with Hitler, who 
impassively violated Allied accords and en- 
slaved Eastern Europe and who, with calm 
deliberation, fomented the present cold war, 

Yet, within a fortnight of U. N. Delegate 
Jacob A. Malik's truce speech, which also 
contained copious quantities of hostile dia- 
tribe, an odd form of incipient amnesia ap- 
pears to be overwhelming many minds. 


SIGNS OF LETDOWN 


For example, Great Britain’s Defense Min- 
ister, Emanuel Shinwell, has announced that 
“at the slightest sign we should be only too 
willing to curtail our defense activities.” 
His colleague, Richard Stokes, Lord Privy 
Seal and Minister of Materials, considered it 
useful to predict that “it looks as though 
our defense program is not going to be so 
immediately necessary as it was a few days 

0. 

The fact that this kind of utterance may 
have dangerous repercussions is going to be 
increasingly difficult to prove. Wishful 
thinking, neutralism, and other comfortable 
mental conditions are bound to flourish for 
a while. Communist propaganda, obvious 
but nonetheless insistent, has already begun 
to encourage such trends. 

Anyone such as Defense Secretary Mar- 
shall, Ambassador Harriman, or General 
Eisenhower who reminds the Western World 
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of the unchanging necessity to persevere in 
the dreary and expensive task of arranging 
its military defenses is, of course, labeled as 
a warmonger by the Soviet propaganda ma- 
chine. Florimond Bonte, one of the leading 
miiltants in the central committee of the 
French Communist Party, writes in that 
body’s official organ that peace in Korea will 
bring peace in the rest of the world and that 
“the foreign policy of the Soviet Union is 
in effect based upon the possibility of a 
pacific coexistence of two systems, socialism 
and capitalism.” 

On July 4 L'Humanité published a large 
photomontage showing Chinese Communist 
chairman, Mao Tse-tung; French President 
Auriol, British Prime Minister Attlee, Soviet 
Premier Stalin, and President Truman stand- 
ing around a conference table. The paper 
explained to its astonished readers that such 
a chat could soon become a reality if a pact 
of peace should be signed among the Big 
Five. 

Party hacks are carefully explaining that it 
is impossible for any nation to work for both 
military and civil production at the same 
time, to have both guns and butter; that the 
United States’ theory that sufficiently in- 
creased productivity can support both is 
fallacious. 

Simultaneously, the Communist pot is 
shrilly calling the capitalist kettle black. 
Western willingness to discuss a cease-fire in 
Korea is explained as an effort to “gain 
time”—which some shrewd observers believe 
is one of the reasons for the U. S. S. R.’s 
newest tactic. 

No serious observer can sensibly believe 
that the pleasant atmosphere of a Moscow 
summer has suddenly persuaded the Polit- 
buro to abandon its fundamental quest for 
world ideological and political domination, 
Such being the case, there is no more rea- 
son today to give up preparations to resist 
such efforts than there was a month ago, or 
a year ago. 

Soviet policy is, has been, and almost cer- 
tainly will continue to be what the Ger- 
mans would call an Ausweichungs Politik— 
a formula of thrusting into any vacuum or 
weak spot, but withdrawing when opposed by 
a real show of force. 


FORMULA IN PRACTICE 


The former aspect was clearly demon- 
strated in eastern Europe, where the bewil- 
dered west abandoned both its moral and 
physical interests. It was repeated in China, 

The latter was equally clearly demon- 
strated in Greece and Turkey (where the 
force was the Truman doctrine), in Azer- 
baijan (United Nations pressure), in Berlin 
(the airlift), and finally in Korea (armed 
opposition). 

The effectiveness of this blandly alternated 
policy of advance and withdrawal has been 
considerable in the past. Having stirred up 
the Korean hornet’s nest and inspired a vast 
Western rearmament program, the Kremlin, 
it is clear, has decided that the moment has 
come to ease the pressure. 

There has been a pretty general and proba- 
bly well-founded belief among many Western 
leaders that the U. S. S. R. does not want a 
world war—at least just yet. To begin with, 
the United States certainly still has a long 
lead in the atomic weapons race, and Russia 
does not want to see its undoubted industrial 
accomplishments wrecked. Secondly, the 
present type of political warfare has been 
quite successful enough to make a material 
conflict just not worth while. 

One can probably predict with some cer- 
tainty the probable alternative short-range 
policies now being put forth by the Kremlin, 
Alternative A is to encourage the undoubtedly 
vast aspirations for true peace and a big 
power settlement existing on both sides of the 


ideological curtain. If this takes practical 
shape in a partial abandonment by the west 
of its determination to strengthen its mili- 
tary and economic defenses and a resultant 
wave of laziness, neutralism, and isolation, 
certainly alternative A will be pushed for all 
it is worth. 

On the other hand, if the west sticks by 
its announced resolves and goes quietly ahead 
with that policy of looking after itself in 
this, not the best of possible worlds, alterna- 
tive B is likely to turn up before this year’s 
end. That would be to resume the policy of 
thrusting forward into weak spots—but new 
spots, where as yet the west has mustered 
no visible opposing force. 

The best guess is that the area extending 
from the eastern Mediterranean into Asia 
and including the Near and Middle East 
might be the next region to feel the probing 
of Soviet political surgery, should alternative 
B be pursued by Moscow’s policy makers. 
Certainly Iran is an exceedingly soft spot. 
Seething unrest in the neighboring Arab 
world, involved as it is in emotional feelings 
against Israel and the vestiges of feudalism, 
makes that area ripe for potential Commu- 
nist intrigue. 

LONG-RANGE AIM 


One must never lose sight of the fact that 
the fundamental dynamic policy of the U. S. 
S. R., combining age-old Russian expansion- 
ism with an ideological crusade, is bound to 
continue over a long-range period to press 
outward until and unless checked. 

Nevertheless, it is indeed possible that for 
a variety of reasons Moscow may truly wish, 
for some time, to encourage a temporary 
peace drive. Certainly the Kremlin intends 
to press for five-power talks, including Com- 
munist China, in the hope that some day it 
may thus change the balance of great power 
relationships. 

But, although Soviet propaganda has been 
stressing this aspiration, it is possible that 
the patient Politburo might even forego that 
ambition temporarily and act the role of an 
amiable and not too demanding neighbor for 
some months to come. There are good rea- 
sons for arguing that such could be a logical 
desire of the Soviet regime at this moment of 
history. 

PROBLEM OF CHINA 

1. To begin with, in terms of external re- 
lationships, the U. S. S. R. has bitten off a 
tremendous chunk for political digestion in 
the form of its new Communist ally, China. 
There are reports of growing anti-Soviet feel- 
ing in that country, and of a split in the 
Peiping Politburo between the Nationalist 
Mao Tse-tung faction and the more orthodox 
Stalinist group headed by Liu Shao-chi. 

2. Internally, the Soviet Union is em- 
barked upon incredibly vast social and eco- 
nomic experiments, which would be ruined 
if war broke out. The Kremlin might logi- 
cally be seeking the breathing space its 
propagandists say is the aim of the west. 

These are cogent reasons why the Krem- 
lin should sincerely desire to tranquilize the 
world for a time. Not only would it thus 
hope to reduce the pressure behind the west- 
ern rearmament drive, but also to consoli- 
date its own position. 

CONCILIATORY TONE 

Certainly Premier Stalin's propagandists 
are making soothing noises. Quadripartite 
talks have been renewed in Berlin. Negotia- 
tions for a Korean cease-fire are about to 
start. The president of the Moscow City 
soviet is visiting the Paris bimillenary cele- 
bration. The organ of the French Com- 
munist Party is talking about universal 
peace and quoting the conservative press to 
back up its views. 

But one must never lose sight of the fun- 
damental duality of the U. S. S. R.'s “Auswei- 
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chungs Politik.” Peace and harmony will 
inevitably alternate with probing and pres- 
sure under that formula. The west must al- 
ways be prepared to face these alternative 
tactics and to recognize that Moscow still can 
select both the time and the place for a new 
effort to push outward. 

As a speculation, it is most likely that the 
next phase of such a trend will develop in 
the Middle East. But when is anybody's 
guess; that is to say, anybody's but Stalin’s. 
He knows. 


Our Federal Prisons Are Good 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 9, 1951 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp a speech 
made by Prof. J. Pope Dyer, of Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn., setting forth the result of 
his study of Federal prisons. In general, 
he pays tribute to the way the prisons are 
operated, and to the excellent Director 
of the Federal Bureau of Prisons, James 
V. Bennett: 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Our FEDERAL Prisons ARE Goop 
(By J. Pope Dyer, Chattanooga, Tenn.) 

There are thousands of prisoners in our 
Federal prisons. They have brains, personali- 
ties, and backgrounds. They, too, have 
friends and relatives—people who visit them 
on certain designated occasions. It is only 
natural that these prisoners do not like to be 
confined and lose their freedom. As a dep- 
uty warden of one of these institutions re- 
marked one day, “I spend the largest part of 
the day within this prison but if I could not 
go and come as I pleased I would not be here 
for $100,000 a year.” It is logical to assume 
that no one is happy locked up within prison 
walls. Few prisoners are improved mentally 
or spiritually in prisons, many are physically 
and vocationally stronger when released. 
Prisons do not choose prisoners; they are as- 
signed by judges; therefore, it is their func- 
tion to take those who come and do the best 
they can with them during their assigned 
term. 

I have visited almost 100 jails, reforma- 
tories, workhouses, prisons, and peniten- 
tiaries in this Nation. Many were in the 
East, West, North, and South. I have seen a 
State prison largely administered by trusties. 
I have seen a State prison with one purpose 
to mine coal. With all this experience, I 
hasten to state that our Federal prisons are 
good. I would like to set up certain definite 
criteria by which the efficiency of a prison 
can reasonably well be established. These 
criteria could not be listed as a complete list. 
I would call them the fundamentals. An 
eminent criminologist or warden would add 
many more, But by a layman, who lays 
small claim to specialization, these would be 
suggested: 

CRITERIA FOR JUDGING EFFICIENCY OF PRISONS 

1. A competent administrative staff, 

2. Attractive and modern buildings, 

3. Housing quarters clean and sanitary. 

4. Food well prepared and of sufficient va- 
riety. 
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5. Industries geared for rehabilitation, 

6. Recreation adequate. 

7. Educational facilities progressive. 

8. Needed religious emphasis offered, 

9. Surroundings beautiful. 

10. Director capable and free. 

Our Federal prisons are administered by 
competent corps of workers. These men 
and women are trained in the various special 
courses of psychology, education, sociology, 
religion, medicine, government, criminology, 
physical education and the other courses 
necessary to deal with abnormal persons suc- 
cessfully. I must hasten to admit that all 
prisoners are not abnormal but their past 
behavior has been such that they are now 
confined in an institution where normal be- 
havior does not prevail. These administra- 
tors and personnel of the Federal prisons are 
of the highest type. One does not have to 
spend a great amount of time at one of these 
institutions to discover that these custodians 
of prisoners are businesslike, courteous, strict 
and intelligent. They are doing an outstand- 
ing job at the task assigned, namely, to assist 
@ person who has lost his freedom to make 
a maximum adjustment to a situation and 
place where he does not want to be. We 
all know that is not an easy assignment. But 
these Federal employees are using their ut- 
most skill. It is interesting to have a prison 
captain escort one through a Federal insti- 
tution and see the tremendous enthusiasm 
he has for the work and how eager he is 
to explain improvements, A director of the 
prison vocational school is just as diligent 
in teaching the prisoner a trade as a teacher 
would be in the public school. The highest 
degree of diligence is used, from the warden 
down to the most insignificant worker in 
trying to administer the Federal institution 
smoothly and efficiently. I have heard the 
uninformed remark about the abuses and 
inefficiencies in our Federal prison adminis- 
tration. I must frankly confess that after 
visiting a dozen or so of these institutions 
I can state emphatically that they are run 
as efficiently as any private enterprise that 
I have ever inspected. 

The average Federal prison is one of the 
most attractive buildings in the community 
in which it is located. In most instances it 
is a place of beauty. The citizens of the 
community point to the buildings and sur- 
roundings with pride. They judge it an 
asset to the community, insofar as the 
grounds, buildings, and surroundings are 
concerned even if there is a bit of inward 
fear at the type of persons who inhabit the 
buildings. No one could visit the Alderson, 
W. Va., prison for women without recogniz- 
ing the institution as one that compares 
favorably in beauty with any college campus. 
The Federal reformatory at El Reno, Okla., 
or the prison at La Tuna, Tex., are examples 
of places where beauty, modern buildings, 
and inspiring surroundings are the general 
rule. These are typical illustrations and are 
not exceptions by any standard. 

One needs only to inspect the living quar- 
ters of the Federal institutions to imme- 
diately realize that they are clean and ex- 
tremely sanitary. The cots are not elaborate, 
They are adequate. Too often the statement 
is made that Federal prisons are like high 
class hotels in facilities for their inmates. 
This is based on rumor and not on adequate 
investigation. The average prison cell has 
a cot—not the finest obtainable but one that 
is certainly attractive, a small desk or table 
for writing and for storing certain per- 
sonal belongings and the necessary toilet 
facilities. The best summary of the living 
quarters is that they are clean and sanitary 
and in no way expensive or excessively 
elaborate. 

Recently I visited the Federal prison in 
Atlanta. It was near noon time. The menu 


was posted on the wall of the dining room. 
I had the pleasure of seeing the food pre- 
pared prior to the serving. The menu was 
uniform for all prisoners. Every prisoner got 
the same food; it was well prepared and the 
menus are of such a variety that the inmates 
are reasonably well pleased. I dropped in 
the dining hall at the Leavenworth Prison 


several months ago. Several hundred pris- . 


oners were eating at the time. The dining 
room was under the direction of a trained 
dietitian and the prisoners, judging from 
their faces and eating habits, were enjoying 
the food. The menu at Alcatraz was not 
unusual but adequate when I visited that 
prison in June 1950. The same conditions 
prevail at the other Institutions. Wardens 
know that prisons are successfully admin- 
istered almost in direct proportion to the 
quality and variety of food to those incar- 
cerated. The Federal prison administrators 
know this and make provisions for the best 
food available in the light of their yearly 
budget. 

The industries are geared for rehabilitation 
in most instances, the one exception would 
probably be Alcatraz. The type of inmates 
there would be much more difficult to re- 
habilitate. The industries there were the 
type that would keep a man occupied since 
few of the men have in days gone by, shown 
much inclination toward rehabilitation, 
The laundries, wood shop, and clothing shop 
of Alcatraz keep most of the men occupied 
but the emphasis there would not be similar 
to those in institutions where minimum or 
medium security prisoners are housed. 

In no Federal institution can one find 
work which is not definitely constructive. 
That is true at Alcatraz. The products 
of the wood shop are used in other Federal 
agencies. The laundry certainly is useful 
and a high degree of cleanliness prevails. 
The clothing shop produces trousers that 
are of great assistance to the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

It seems to me that the institutions where 
short-term prisoners are incarcerated empha- 
size the rehabilitative industries more. I 
give an example. At the Chillicothe (Ohio) 
Reformatory there is a building which has a 
great number of airplane motors. Someone 
has said that all the airplane motors found 
in the United States were there. The young 
man who has the proper mechanical in- 
terest and aptitude is permitted to enter this 
airplane mechanics’ school. He is taught all 
the ways of dealing with these motors. 
When he graduates he is given a mechanic's 
license and is approved by the CAA as a 
mechanic, He has a trade which will yield 
him a good living upon completion of his 
term. 

At Alderson, W. Va., women are taught to 
become beauticians, typists, and many other 
trades. The textile mills, brickmasonery, and 
rockmasonry are emphasized at the Atlanta 
institution. At Leavenworth the giant shoe 
factory employs hundreds of men. At La 
Tuna Prison the farm is one of the topics of 
conversation by citizens for scores of miles 
around. These are but a few of the indus- 
tries emphasized which directly are for 
rehabilitation. 

The large athletic fields of these institu- 
tions are both interesting and modern. The 
prisoners must play after their work is over. 
In no case are athletes excused from work 
to play. The athletic director at Leaven- 
worth has a very intricate and progressive 
intramural system of athletics worked out 
whereby all persons who have athletic incli- 
nations can participate in the athletic pro- 
gram of his interest and choice. The pris- 
ons, with the exception of Alcatraz, provide 
earphones and centrally controlled radio pro- 
grams are available to inmates, One is 
highly impressed by the fine library facilities 
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found in the Federal prisons. Every insti- 
tution makes available quarters to take care 
of the religious interests of the inmates. 
Whether Jewish, Catholic, of Protestant a 
member can find a place of worship within 
the walls of a Federal institution. 

Too much cannot be said of the states- 
manlike leadership of the Federal Director 
of Prisons. He is the Honorable James V. 
Bennett, who maintains his office in Wash- 
ington. He is highly intelligent and con- 
stantly looking for ways to improve the Fed- 
eral institutions. He is economical, yet 
progressive. He has the hard task of keeping 
those incorrigibles housed after they are 
caught by the FBI and other Government 
agencies. His work is not easy, But, from 
Washington to San Francisco, from Terre 
Haute to El Paso, he is doing a magnificent 
job at directing these twenty-odd Federal 
institutions. I conclude by reiterating, the 
Federal prisons are good. I do not say per- 
fect, but I can honestly say that the various 
States might well study the Federal system 
and adopt some of their most helpful de- 
vices. Then our States would go forward a 
great deal in prison administration, 


Comparison of Legislative and Reorgani- 
zation Records 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARENCE J. BROWN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 9, 1951 


Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
the bipartisan Citizens Committee for 
the Hoover Report has issued a “box 
score” comparing the legislative and re- 
organization records of the Eighty- first 
Congress and the administration with 
those of the Eighty-second Congress 
and the administration so far this year. 

The study shows that down to June 
20, 1951, less than half as many laws of 
all sorts, 51, have been enacted by the 
current Congress as by either session of 
the Eighty-first Congress during the 
same period. Only one Presidential re- 
organization plan has been submitted to 
the Congress during 1951. 

During the Eighty-first Congress, 50 
percent of the bipartisan Hoover Com- 
mission’s recommendations for Federal 
reorganization, efficiency, and economy 
were adopted. Twenty public laws were 
enacted and 26 reorganization plans 
submitted by President Truman were 
accepted by the Congress. The even- 
tual savings resulting from the total 46 
measures are estimated by the citizens 
committee at $2,000,000,000 a year. All 
told the committee believes $5,400,000,- 
000 a year could be saved through full 
enactment of the report. 

Beyond pointing out a striking con- 
trast, the study made no comment on 
the present situation. Dr. Robert L. 
Johnson, president of Temple Univer- 
sity and national chairman of the citi- 
zens’ committee, said a complete analy- 
sis would be issued at a later date. 
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“For the present I can only say that 
these are the facts, and the facts speak 
for themselves,” Dr. Johnson said. 

The “box score” and a full list of the 
legislative achievements of the Eighty- 
second Congress follow: 

LEGISLATIVE AND REORGANIZATION Box SCORE 

There is a striking contrast between the 
legislative and reorganization records of the 
Eighty-first Congress and the Administration 
in 1949-50, when compared with that of 
the Eighty-second Congress and the admin- 
istration in 1951. 

GENERAL LEGISLATION 

The results on laws of all sorts are as fol- 

lows for the Eighty-first and Eighty-second 


Congresses: 

Eighty-first Congress: 

First session, laws enacted (to June 20, 
1949), 114. 


N session, laws enacted (to June 20, 
1950), 1 
and Congress: 

— sesslon, laws enacted (to June 20, 
1951), 51. 

LEGISLATIVE AND REORGANIZATION PROPOSALS OF 
THE CITIZENS COMMITTEE 

In order to effect the remaining recom- 
mendations of the Hoover Commission, the 
Citizens Committee for the Hoover Report 
has submitted the following proposals to the 
legislative and executive branches: 

To the Congress: 19 bills and 1 concurrent 
resolution. 

To the President: 51 suggested reorgani- 
zation plans. 

ACTION ON HOOVER COMMISSION BILLS BEFORE 
CONGRESS 


On the 20 legislative proposals submitted 
to Congress, action with respeet to hearings 
has been as follows: 

Hearings held in both Houses on One minor 
measure, 

Hearings held in Senate only on four 
minor measures. 

Hearings held in House only on no 
measures. 

No hearings held in Senate on 15 measures, 

No hearings held in House on 19 measures. 

On these 20 measures, congressional com- 
mittees have taken the following action: 

Measures reported favorably, none. 

Measures under consideration, six. 

Measures deferred, 14. 

Due to failures of congressional commit- 
tees to hold hearings, the administration’s 
position on all of the 20 Hoover Commission 

proposals has not yet been made public. 

However, formal communications from the 
Budget Bureau and the de ts and 
agencies have been received and recorded 
on 14 of the 20 measures: 

Support in full, none. 

Support in part, 2. 

Oppose, 12. 

Position not reported, 6. 

ACTION ON REORGANIZATION PLANS 


Fifty-one new reorganization plans were 
attendance at one hundred and seventy-fifth 
Dr. Robert L. Johnson, chairman of the 
Citizens Committee, on May 8, 1951. Pre- 
viously many of the proposed plans were 
informally submitted to the Budget Bureau, 
Up to now not one of the proposed plans 
has been forwarded to Congress. Twenty- 
four of these plans were submitted in final 
form, ready for Presidential signature and 
submission to Congress. The remainder 
were set forth in outline. 

SUMMARY 

With respect to Federal reorganization, 
the difference between the records of the 
Eighty-first Congress and the administra- 
tion in 1949-50, as against the records of 
the Eighty-second Congress and the admin- 
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istration for 1951, can be summarized as 
follows: 


1, REORGANIZATION PLANS 


Presidential reorganization 
ee p riki or disap- 
dential reorganization 
plans before Congress for 
on 


U. PUBLIC LAWS 


Reorganization laws enacted. 
Reorganization bills in 
ess of enactment—both 
e 


Total, all legislative 
actions on reorganiza- 


Twenty legislative proposals, implement- 
ing the remaining recommendations of the 
Hoover Commission, have been placed before 
the Senate and House under bipartisan spon- 
sorship. Major in scope because of the size 
of the governmental operations they affect 
are: 

1. Reorganization of the Department of 
Agriculture. 

2. Reorganization of the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration and creation of a streamlined Vet- 
erans’ Insurance Corporation within VA. 

3. Reorganization of the Post Office and 
elimination of politics from postmaster ap- 
pointments. 

4. Consolidation of Federal medical serv- 
ices in a Department of Health. 

5. Consolidation of Federal public works 
activities of the Army Corps of Engineers and 
the Bureau of Reclamation. 

i 6. Modernization of Federal personnel pol- 
ices. 

Attached hereto, as appendix A, is a full 
list of the legislative achievements of the 
Eighty-second Congress. 

APPENDIX A 


Full list of the legislative achievements of 
the Eighty-second Congress (as of June 
20, 1951) 

Public Law 1: To permit frec importation 
of gifts by members of armed services. 

Public Law 2: To amend the Internal 
Revenue Coce. 

Public Law 3: To authorize construction 
of naval vessels. 

Public Law 4: To authorize Marine Band 
attendance at one hundred and seventy-fifth 
anniversary of fortification of Dorchester 
Heights, Mass. 

Public Law 5: To confer jurisdiction on 
Court of Claims in a claim of the Board of 
County Commissioners of Sedgwick County, 
Kans. 


Public Law 6: To admit alien spouses and 
minor children of members of armed services. 

Public Law 7: To made additional appro- 
priations, nine in number ranging from 
$5,000 to $400,000. 

Public Law 8: To continue the Housing 
and Rent Control Act. 

Public Law 9: To provide for renegotiation 
of contracts. 

Public Law 10: To extend the District of 
Columbia Einergency Rent Act. 

Public Law 11: To make minor additional 
appropriations for the District of Columbia. 

Public Law 12: To authorize payment of 
interest on series E savings bonds. 

Public Law 13: To compensate Metropol- 
itan Police force and others for duty per- 
formed on days off. 
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Public Law 14: To clarify immigration 
status of certain persons. 

Public Law 15: To authorize vessels of 
Canadian registry to transport iron to United 
Stetes Great Lakes ports. 

Public Law 16: To extend time for filing 
war claims. 

Public Law 17: To amend the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act, as amended. 

Public Law 18: To authorize the printing 
of the annual report of the Girl Scouts as 
separate House documents 

Public Law 19: To convey certain lands in 
Ogden, Utah, to the Ogden Chamber of Com- 
merce. 

Public Law 20: To authorize relief of cer- 
tifying officers of certain terminated war 
agencies. 

Public Law 21: To provide reimbursement 
of burial expenses of those who served in 
armed services in the ee before July 
26, 1941, b > 

Public Law 22: To make emergency appro- 
priations of $10,000,000. 

Public Law 23: To authorize indemnity to 
survivors of servicemen. 

Public Law 24: To establish daylight sav- 
ing time in the District of Columbia. 

Public Law 25: To authorize charters of 
vessels in the Philippines. 

Public Law 26: To authorize transfer of 
lands to Vermont Agriculture College. 

Public Law 27: To authorize the sale of 
post route and rural delivery maps. 

Public Law 28: To provide certain benefits 
to members of the Armed Forces, 

Public Law 29: To allow deduction of State 
gasoline taxes for income-tax purposes. 

Public Law 30: To amend Assignment of 
Claims Act. 

Public Law 31: To amend subdivision a of 
section 34 of the Bankruptcy Act, as amended. 

Public Law 32: To amend subdivision a of 
section 55 of the Bankruptcy Act, as amended. 

Public Law 38: To provide for regulation of 
exports. 

Public Law 34: To amend an amendment 
of the Internal Revenue Code. 

Public Law 35: To amend section 153 (b) 
of the Internal Revenue Code. 

Public Law 36: To authorize national serv- 
ice life insurance dividends as payment of 
premiums. 

Public Law 37: To authorize appointment 
of a Director of Civil Defense for the District 
of Columbia. 

Public Law 38: To suspend certain import 
taxes on copper. 

Public Law 39: To reconvey a tract of land 
to Tuskegee Institute. 

Public Law 40: To authorize attendance of 
Navy Band at reunion of United Confederate 
Veterans. 

Public Law 41: To transfer certain lands 
in Lousiana. 

Public Law 42: To amend the act respect- 
ing telephone and telegraph services to 
Representatives. 

Public Law 43: To make supplemental 

tions. 

Public Law 44: To amend the Enabling 
Act for the State of Arizona, relating to the 
terms of leases of State-owned lands. 

Public Law 45: To make supplemental 
appropriations. 

Public Law 46: To waive tariffs on articles 
sent to Japanese Trade Fair. 

Public Law 47: To amend the Civil Aero- 
nautics Act. 

Public Law 48: To furnish emergency food 
aid to India. 

Public Law 49: To make an additional 
appropriation of $150,000. 

Public Law 50: To extend the President’s 
authority to enter into trade agreements. 

Public Law 51: To authorize universal 
military training. 
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Debasement of Social Standards 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT A. TAFT 


OF OHIO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 9, 1951 


Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, on June 10, 
1951, Mr. Felix Morley delivered the 
commencement address at Bethany Col- 
lege, West Virginia. I ask that excerpts 
from this inspiring address be printed in 
the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


I have said that fidelity to standards—en- 
during standards—is what holds together a 
family composed of different generations, or 
an institution like Bethany College. On this 
one hundred and tenth anniversary of your 
founding, it is worth recalling that the basic 
standards of this college, to which you owe 
and give loyalty, have remained unchanged 
for over a century. 

Let us now consider for a moment what 
happens when standards are abandoned, thus 
liquidating the mortar that holds the com- 
munity together. I shall take three illus- 
trations, all out of the political field and all 
familiar to everyone in this audience, though 
you may not have reflected on their full 
meaning. 

My first illustration of the liquidation of 
standards is President Roosevelt's famous 
reference to four freedoms during the war. 
That resounding phrase was subject to 
proper criticism because it fragmentized 
something that cannot be broken up with- 
out injury. Freedom is a unity. It is a 
condition. The word is similar to deriva- 
tion to kingdom or dukedom. Just as the 
kingdom is the realm of the king, so freedom 
is the realm of freemen. If you break this 
realm into pieces you do not augment, you 
tend to destroy, freedom. 

But that is not the major point I want to 
make in this connection. One of the so- 
called four freedoms was defined as “free- 
dom from fear.” This was double talk and 
shameful double talk. You cannot have 
freedom from anything. You can only have 
freedom for something. It is a condition 
calculated to permit the individual to exert 
himself, according to his tastes and inter- 
ests. Freedom is not a condition in which 
one is protected. What Mr, Roosevelt meant 
was “security from fear.” It is a serious 
matter when a national leader, intentionally 
or otherwise, confuses freedom and security, 
which in some respects are diametrical oppo- 
sites. If you will check the derivation of 
the word “asylum” you will find that it 
means “security,” but there is no freedom 
in an asylum. 

This reference to freedom from fear, re- 
ceiving an emotional response from un- 
discriminating minds, was really the destruc- 
tion of a standard—the precise use of words 
to convey abstract ideas. Our system of gov- 
ernment is based on abstract ideas. To de- 
base their utilization has the same effect 
as debasement of the currency, to which I 
referred a few minutes ago. Just as bad 
money drives out good, so after a time the 
incorrect use of words serves to confuse, 
muddle, and indeed render impossible any 
really intelligent thinking. I feel sure that 
your English department has often pointed 
this out to you. > 

The second illustration of a debasement 
in standards, in recent times, was the agree- 
ment made at Yalta between Roosevelt, 
Churchill, and Stalin to give Russia certain 
special privileges in China, without notify- 


ing the Chinese Government that this was 
being done. The Yalta Agreement was de- 
fended, before the f enate Committee of In- 
quiry, only last week by Secretary of State 
Acheson. But it was a lame defense. Mr. 
Acheson argued that if we had not approved 
these concessions to Russia the Soviet Gov- 
ernment might have taken them anyway. 
He argued that although the Chinese were 
not told of this disposition of their territory, 
they afterward accepted it. He further ar- 
gued that the agreement was calculated to 
save American lives by bringing Russia into 
the war against Japan. 

None of these alibis confront the central 
issue, which was one of honorably dealing 
with an ally. The standard of honor was 
in this case debased by opportunism. I am 
not saying that a case could not be made 
for the action. I am saying that it was the 
debasement of a standard. 

The third illustration of debasement of 
standards is in the Supreme Court decision 
handed down last Monday by Chief Justice 
Vinson. ‘The Chief Justice, as this college 
has good cause to know, is both a charming 
and distinguished man. The same could be 
said of the late President Roosevelt and of 
Secretary of State Acheson. Unfortunately, 
the Chief Justice, I believe inadvertently, 
has recently tampered with a standard as 
clearly as in the other two cases I have cited. 

The occasion is in his opinion affirming 
the guilt of the 11 Communist leaders for 
conspiracy to overthrow the Government. 
The opinion of Chief Justice Vinson in this 
case was clear, logical, and effective. But 
in the course of his remarks he inserted an 
observation which must be regarded as most 
unfortunate by anyone who believes that 
standards are important. 

Chief Justice Vinson after stating the tru- 
ism that “speech is not an absolute above 
and beyond control by the legislature” went 
on to add—and I quote—“Nothing is more 
certain in modern society than the principle 
that there are no absolutes.” He added: “To 
those who would paralyze our Government in 
the face of impending threat by encasing it 
in a semantic straitjacket we must reply 
that all concepts are relative.” 

The theory that there are no absolute 
values, but that all values are relative and 
depend on the will of those holding political 
power, is of course not new. It goes back 
at least. to the Positivist philosophy of 
August Lecompte and was given enormous 
impetus in this country when in effect en- 
dorsed by Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
whose great learning and luminous mind 
cast a mantle of repute over what is funda- 
mentally a pernicious doctrine. It is par- 
ticularly pernicious for Americans because 
it strikes at the heart of American political 
philosophy. 

The Declaration of Independence asserts 
that there are certain ahsolutes—“The Laws 
of Nature and of Nature's God“ —and this 
theory, if you will, was later embodied in 
our organic law—the Constitution. There 
is absolutely no logical basis for the pro- 
vision in the first amendment that “Con- 
gress shall make no law respecting an estab- 
lishment of religion, or prohibiting the free 
exercise thereof”; unless one believes that 
the religious faith of the individual is an 
absolute value, not to be regarded as “rela- 
tive” to the will of the political group in 
power. 

I am sure that Chief Justice Vinson, at 
the close of a hard session of the Supreme 
Court, did not reflect on the implications 
of his unfortunate phrases. What they ac- 
tually do is to strike at the heart of Ameri- 
can political theory, and unconsciously ac- 
claim the Communist philosophy. For the 
Communists have no use whatsoever for ab- 
solute values. They argue, and often very 
persuasively, that all concepts are relative. 
By saying this, they establish the case for a 
dictatorship, it being the function of the 
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dictator to decide what concepts shall be 
adhered to and what shall be eliminated 
from the thought and practice of society. 

In effect, therefore, we had the irony of a 
Supreme Court decision confirming the sen- 
tencing of 11 American Communist leaders, 
while affirming in the same judgment the 
very central point of Communist philosophy. 
That paradox resulted directly from an un- 
willingness to maintain standards. A stand- 
ard is merely something which one believes 
is true. And the greater the degree of truth 
embodied in the standard, the higher it is. 
Therefore to say that there are not absolutes, 
meaning that there is no such thing as en- 
during truth, is to strike not only at one 
particular standard, but at the very founda- 
tions on which all of them are built. 

It would be trite for me to emphasize to 
you graduates of the class of 1951 that you 
are entering a world of utter confusion. 
There may be some value in the suggestion 
that this confusion did not just happen, 
did not arise because of human incompe- 
tence and blundering, but is the direct and 
indeed inevitable result of the debasement 
of those standards which alone can hold any 
social group together. 


A Salute to the Order Sons of Italy in 
America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 9, 1951 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I wish to include herein the follow- 
ing address delivered by L. H. Pasqual- 
icchio, national deputy, Order Sons of 
Italy in America, Washington, D. C., at 
the annual banquet sponsored by Holly- 
wood Lodge, No. 1948, for benefit of Cas- 
sino Memorial Orphanage, Biltmore 
Hotel, Los Angeles, June 9, 1951: 


OUR ORDER AND NATIONAL AFFAIRS TODAY 


I am exceedingly happy and highly hon- 
ored to be with you tonight and to partici- 
ipate in this brilliant social affair. I wish 
to convey to you the greetings and felici- 
tations of the supreme venerable and of 
Judge Alessandroni, the national chairman 
of the Cassino Memorial Orphanage. 

Our thanks and warmest commendations 
go to Brother Monteleone, your general 
chairman, and to the officers and members 
of the Hollywood Lodge, Lou Costello, who 
is so graciously acting as master of cere- 
monies, and to all of you who have helped 
to make this affair a great success. 

As you all know, the Cassino Memorial 
Orphanage is being erected by the Order 
Sons of Italy in America, and it is expected 
to cost at least $1,000,000 when completed. 
It is therefore our duty to put forth every 
possible effort to make this campaign a suc- 
cess. This is a must job which we have 
taken on. Our sacred mission is not only 
to provide shelter and comfort to unfor- 
tunate children, but also to honor and com- 
memorate the American soldiers who gave 
their lives for the liberation of Italy. 

ORDER EXPANDING 

In promoting such a project, you have the 
opportunity to observe that our order in the 
past few years Has been able to expand its 
scope of activities. Since the creation of the 
Office of the national deputy in Washington, 
we have made drastic departures from our 
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original limited operational functions. To- 
day the order is fully recognized by our 
Federal Government as one of the leading 
national organizations in America, Our in- 
terest and counsel in national affairs have 
won for us a prominent place with groups 
which discuss and study national and world 
problems of today. 

We also are actively interested in immi- 
gration and naturalization legislation, as well 
as in other laws which tend to benefit all the 
people in America socially and economically. 


ITALIAN PEACE TREATY 


At this very moment we are doing every- 
thing within our power to bring about a 
complete revision and modification of the 
Italian peace treaty. I am confident that 
in the very near future our efforts will be 
crowned with success. 

Regarding Trieste, we are also alert in 
keeping this issue alive, and insisting that 
this purely Italian city be returned to Italy, 
as promised in 1948. 

Our main efforts, however, are to create, 
build up, and maintain friendly relations 
between the United States Government and 
the new Italian Republic. 


OUR GENERATION 


Those of us who have the privilege of be- 
ing among the living today belong to a gen- 
eration. confronted with one of the world’s 
greatest crises, New ideologies presenting 
new problems call for men of courage and 
vision to carry on the work of righteousness, 
charity, patience, and loyalty. 

Unfortunately, when we still are reeling 
from the effects of the Second World War, 
we are today struggling with the Korean 
situation, which continues to keep the world 
in a state of general confusion. Hate and 
jealousy have activated the pulse of man- 
kind, and the heart of the world is bur- 
dened with sadness and doubt. Our only 
salvation is to return to Christianity and 
appeal to Almighty God for divine guidance. 

Tension today between the United States 
and Russia is more acute than ever before. 
With the Korean situation on our hands, no 
one can predict what our future diplomatic 
relations will be with the Soviet Government. 

We hear so much about communism these 
days, and most of us wonder what this new 
philosophy means. What does it preach, 
and does it really propose to ameliorate the 
conditions of mankind? 

To me this philosophy does not seem to be 
based on any constitutional procedure, nor 
on any expression of the will of free people. 

The Communists claim that their ideas 
originated over 100 years ago in the writings 
of a German economist and theorist, Karl 
Marx. But in the past 100 years this Marx 
theory has failed. Marx’s law of capitalist 
accumulation, his law as to the amount of 
profits, his predictions of the numerical de- 
cline of the middle classes, and of the in- 
crease of the class struggle, have not been 
borne out by the experience and progressive 
endeavors of the societies of the west. 
Marx’s studies did not forsesee the possibil- 
ities of our American democratic solutions. 

We, as free thinking people, certainly can- 
not accept a doctrine which gives the right 
to a small group of ruthless individuals to 
speak for the masses of people who have 
never selected them as their spokesmen. 

These self-made representatives and falla- 
cious gods maintain the pretense that they 
are the interpreters of the aspirations of 
peoples far beyond their borders. In the 
light of that professed philosophy they have 
conducted, as masters of the Russian state, a 
policy which is the center of the most diffi- 
cult and troublesome problems of our times, 
problems designed to keep the peoples of the 
world in a state of deepest apprehension and 
doubt. They instigate questions involving 
the most basic conceptions of good and evil; 
questions involving the ultimate moral na- 
ture of man, We cannot ignore or gloss over 
the seriousness of this confused ideology. 


We have never attempted to change the 
governmental or social structure of the Soviet 
Union. The Soviet regime, however, has de- 
voted a major portion of its energies and re- 
sources in the attempt to impose its system 
on other peoples. It has shown its determi- 
nation to resort to any method or strategem, 
including subversion, threats, and even mili- 
tary force, as we see it in Korea. 

To us these principles mean, in their prac- 
tical application, the arrogation to individ- 
ual human leaders, with all their inevitable 
frailties and limitations, of powers and pre- 
tenses which most of us would be willing to 
concede only to the infinite wisdom and com- 
passion of a divine being. They mean the 
police state, with all that that implies; a 
regimentation of the worker which is hardly 
distinguishable from slave labor; a loss to 
society of those things which appear to us to 
make life worth living; a denial of the fun- 
damental truths embodied in all the great 
religions of the world. y 


A FIGHT FOR SURVIVAL 


The crisis today is not a struggle for secu- 
rity but a fight for survival. This crusade by 
Communist Russia to enslave peoples of the 
world can be halted only by our maintaining 
superior Armed Forces and being prepared to 
use that force whenever and wherever neces- 
sary. This is the situation which we Ameri- 
cans face and must meet if we are to hand 
down to posterity the free America we in- 
herited and the great America we love. 

It is our sacred duty to dedicate ourselves 
to preach the gospel of human rights and 
individual freedom. We should disseminate 
the philosophy of the universal brotherhood 


of man and the fatherhood of God, and. 


continue to work for American leadership so 
that people the world over shall enjoy the 
same freedom, the same prosperity, and the 
same happiness. 

Concluding, my friends, permit me to sug- 
gest that we direct a special appeal to Al- 
mighty God to give us strength for our bur- 
dens, and wisdom for our responsibilities; 
for clarity of thought, the courage of our 
convictions, and unfaltering faith in His 
divine purpose for our national destiny. 
That we shall fervently hope and pray that 
the safety, honor, and general welfare of our 
Nation shall be advanced; that happiness, 
peace, and prosperity may be established 
upon the sure foundation of truth, justice, 
virtue, and piety. 


Medal of Honor Men From Massachusetts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY CABOT LODGE, JR. 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 9, 1951 


Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “High Honor,” published in the 
Boston Post of July 5, 1951. The edi- 
torial recounts that there are more 
Medal of Honor winners from Massa- 
chusetts in the Korean conflict than 
from any other State in the Nation. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

HIGH HONOR 
Our Massachusetts sons who have taken 
in the bitter fighting in Korea have 
brought the highest kind of distinction to 
their home State. That there are more 
Medal of Honor winners from Massachusetts 
in the Korean conflict than from any other 
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State in the Nation is something which is 
cause for extraordinary pride. This State 
has had five native sons to have been 
awarded the Medal of Honor for gallantry in 
action in Korea. Out of a total of 28 such 
awards, this is indeed a remarkable showing. 
California, with four such outstanding 
heroes, Wisconsin with three and Kentucky, 
two, are the nearest to Massachusetts in this 
distinguished showing of heroism. In all our 
campaigns on the battlefield and fighting 
on the seas, the native sons of Massachusetts 
and New England have ranked high in per- 
sonal heroism. Their gallantry in Korea 
brings new credit on all of our fighting men 
from this section. 


First Anniversary of the Repeal of 
Federal Margarine Taxes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. R. POAGE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 9, 1951 


Mr. POAGE. Mr. Speaker, there has 
come to my attention recently an ad- 
vertisement by the American Dairy As- 
sociation in the June 6 issue of Look 
Magazine. It was headed “Milk festi- 
val” and urged the consumption of more 
fluid milk. 

I wish to congratulate the American 
Dairy Association for the constructive 
advertisement. I have long contended 
that the dairy producers of this country 
should concentrate on their most prof- 
itable market, fiuid milk, and should not 
spend their time and energy in fighting 
margarine. There is no substitute for 
fluid milk. It is our best food, and we 
need more of it. Again, I say that I 
think the dairy association is proceed- 
ing along constructive lines when it 
promotes the consumption of fluid milk. 

Incidentally, Sunday, July 1, marked 
the first anniversary of the repeal of the 
Federal antimargarine laws. 

Because of the heated controversy 
which attended the passage of this leg- 
islation, I think it is appropriate at this 
time to review some of the effects of re- 
peal in the fiscal year just passed. 

When the Congress was debating re- 
moval of the discriminatory taxes on 
margarine, many spokesmen for the 
dairy industry, which opposed repeal, 
made dire predictions about the effects 
of repeal. 

They predicted that the sale of tax- 
free yellow margarine would cripple the 
entire dairy industry. 

They predicted serious dislocations in 
the markets and prices of other dairy 
products, including milk, which would 
affect 2,500,000 dairy-farm families in 
every State in the Union. 

They predicted the slaughter of mil- 
lions of dairy cattle with consequent dis- 
ruption of livestock and meat prices and 
marketing. 

They predicted dissipation of our soil 
resources by discouraging dairy farm- 
ing, the most important contributor to 
sound soil conservation. 

Finally, they predicted a depression in 
a critically important branch of farm- 
ing which would affect retail sales and 
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the economic life in cities, towns, and 
hamlets in every section of America, in- 
cluding the South. 

None of these dire predictions has 
been borne out. 

The Department of Agriculture esti- 
mates that cash receipts to farmers 
from the sale of dairy products in 1951 
are expected to be above the $3.8 bil- 
lion incomes of both 1949 and 1950, and 

may exceed the record 1948 total of $4.4 
billion. 

Butter production declined slightly in 
1950, as it has consistently done in the 
past 15 years, but increased sales of 
fiuid milk have counterbalanced the de- 
creased butter production. 

There has been no wholesale slaugh- 
ter of dairy cattle, no dissipation of our 
soil resources, no widespread depression, 

CONSUMER BENEFITS FROM REPEAL 


On the other hand, the unrestricted 
tax-free sale of margarine in 39 of the 
48 States has meant tremendous time 
and money savings to a large segment of 
the American public. 

Uncolored margarine, along with the 
familiar squeeze pack, has virtually dis- 
appeared from grocers’ shelves in these 
39 so-called free margarine States. 

More than two-thirds of all margarine 
sold today is precolored. Prior to Fed- 
eral repeal, less than a third vas already 
colored, and housewives had to waste 
their time in mixing or kneading color 
into the margarine they served their 
families. 

It is estimated that this time savings 
is well over 2,000,000,000 minutes per 
year—minutes that can now be used to 
good advantage by housewives for other 
tasks, 

To housewives in the 38 tax-free States 
who formerly bought their margarine 
precolored, repeal has meant a savings 
of almost 11 cents per pound—the 
amount of the old 10-cent Federal tax, 
plus a fraction of a cent to enable the 
grocer to write off the cost of the $48 
Federal license he was formerly obliged 
to pay. 

Thanks to repeal, margarine now has 
a wider availability. In prerepeal days, 
only ab_ut two-thirds of the half million 
retail food outlets in the United States 
sold white margarine, and less than 10 
percent sold yellow margarine. The 
Federal licensing restrictions of $6 and 
$48 on white and yellow margarine, re- 
spectively, made the handling of these 
products too costly. As a result, mar- 
garine was not available in large num- 
bers of stores serving low income areas— 
areas where the product was most needed 
and much in demand. 

Since repeal, virtually every store in 
the country has stocked up on margarine. 
The yellow product is available in the 
39 tax-free States, and white is on sale 
in the other 9 States. 

PRODUCTION AT RECORD LEVEL 


On this first anniversary of repeal, 
it is of interest to review margarine’s 
production record during the past year. 

Margarine production of 936,824,000 
pounds in 1950 was a new high, more 
than 28,000,000 pounds above the pre- 
vious peak year of 1948. 


In the first 5 months of the current 


year, margarine consumption was 435,-. 


180,000 pounds, as compared with 371,- 
025,000 pounds in the corresponding 
period last year. Today, per person 
consumption is averaging close to 7 
pounds a year. This is a jump of more 
than 100 percent since 1935. 

Margarine consumption is increasing 
at a faster pace than any other food-fat 
on American tables. 

Additional gains in 1951 also appear 
likely, following a forecast by the De- 
partment of Agriculture that output of 
edible fats and oils would probably total 
about 5 percent more this summer than 
a year ago. 

This will mean added revenue to the 
estimated 2,300,000 American farm fam- 
ilies who produce the ingredients of 
margarine. 

Margarine is the second largest outlet 
for both soybean and cottonseed oil, and 
it also uses significant quantities of other 
American farm products—corn oil, pea- 
nut oil, milk, and so forth. 

In 1950, over 400,000,000 pounds of 
cottonseed oil went into margarine; 
300,000,000 pounds of soybean oil. 

Increased margarine consumption has 
corresponded with the rise of soybean 
production which centers in some Mid- 
western States. In these States soy- 
beans are one of the chief crops. In 
Illinois, the leading soybean State, the 
total value of the soybean crop in 1950 
exceeded the value of dairy products for 
the State, the comparative figures being: 
Soybeans, $222,667,000; dairy products, 
$169,048,000. 

CONSUMERS LED REPEAL FIGHT 


It is fitting that Federal repeal of the 
antimargarine taxes has resulted in ben- 
efits to the consumer, because the fight 
for repeal was spearheaded by consum- 
ers from the beginning. 

The consumer movement was sup- 
ported by about 90 percent of the Na- 
tion’s daily newspapers, as well as by 
numerous national magazines, radio 
commentators, and other leading media 
of thought transmission. It had the 
solid backing of organized labor, con- 
sumer organizations, women’s groups, 
and many outstanding civic, patriotic, 
and veterans organizations. 

The volume of pro margarine mail that 
descended on Congress in 1948 and 1949 
exceeded that of any domestic issue in 
history with only two exceptions—the 
Supreme Court expansion plan and the 
draft law. 

Congress proved itself responsive to 
public opinion, and for the first time in 
more than 60 years the issue came to the 
floor of the House for debate and a vote 
of record. The bill passed the House by 
a 3-to-1 vote but was not acted upon by 
the Senate before adjournment of the 
Eightieth Congress. 

In the Eighty-first Congress addi- 
tional hearings were held on the bill, and 
once again it passed the House. On Jan- 
uary 18, 1950, the Senate also passed it, 
and March 16, 1950, the repeal bill was 
signed into law by President Truman. 

Thus ended one of the oldest legisla- 
tive wrangles in American history. 
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It was a clear-cut victory for con- 
sumers. 


TREND IN STATES IS TOWARD REPEAL 


It is unfortunate that the residents of 
nine States are still unable to benefit 
fully from Federal repeal, since these 
States still have internal statutes which 
prohibit the sale of yellow margarine. 
These States are Washington, Montana, 
South Dakota, Minnesota, Wisconsin, 
Iowa, Pennsylvania, New York, and Ver- 
mont. 

It is hoped that in the near future 
these States, too, will abolish their dis- 
criminatory legislation against marga- 
rine and allow their residents to buy, or 
not to buy, as they choose. 

Six States—Michigan, Wyoming, Con- 
necticut, Delaware, Oregon, and Mi- 
nois—have abolished their antimarga- 
rine statutes since Federal repeal, as the 
trend toward repeal continues. 

It is especially gratifying to me—since 
I had a part in the repeal legislation—to 
give you this favorable report on marga- 
rine today. 

Congress is frequently criticized for 
some of the bills it has passed. It is 
pleasant, for a change, to observe the 
beneficial results of a particular piece of 
legislation, 


Address of Hon. Tom Pickett, of Texas 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE H. FALLON 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 9, 1951 


Mr. FALLON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ro- 
orD, I include the following address of 
Hon. Tom Pickett, Member of Congress, 
at Navasota, Tex., July 3, 1951: 


On November 19, 1863, President Lincoln, 
at Gettysburg, commenced his memorable 
address by saying, “Four score and seven 
years ago our forefathers brought forth upon 
this continent a new nation.” In his con- 
cluding remarks he expressed doubt whether 
government “of the people, by the people, and 
for the people” could survive. Four score 
and seven years later we can again ask our- 
selves if a government of, for, and by the 
people shall perish from the earth. Not 
since the dark days of the War Between the 
States and reconstruction has our Nation 
been so imperiled both from without and 
within, 

Perhaps I oversimplify in saying that na- 
tional survival depends on military invinci- 
bility and economic stability. They cannot 
be achieved to the required degree without 
confidence in the Government and its ad- 
ministration on the part of the people who 
make up this Government. 

Twice in the lifetime of most of us here 
today, this Nation has armed itself and 
fought a world war for its preservation. 
World War I cost more than $57,000,000,000. 
World War II has to date cost over $400,000,- 
000,000. It is estimated that in the next 
50 years War II will have cost in money 
alone well over a trillion dollars. Those fig- 
ures are dollar expenditures and do not in- 
clude the countless cost in lost lives, hu- 
man values, and the disability and moral 
degradation that has followed. Following 
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each of those two wars, many people lulled 
themselves into a false sense of security. 
Disarmament was a byword. 

Just over a year ago the world was brought 
again to the brink of global war by a wanton 
act of aggression in Korea. The cost in 
lives, resources, anc. dollars has been tre- 
mendous. We know not at this hour what 
current negotiations for cessation of hostili- 
ties will bring. We do know that, come what 
may, from those negotiations, we must con- 
tinue our most diligent efforts to erect an 
impregnable national defense—make our- 
selves militarily invincible—as the best as- 
surance that future aggressions leading to 
a third world war will not take place. Our 
determination to establish and preserve a 
just and lasting peace must be accompanied 
by ceaseless vigilance and unremitting toil at 
whatever cost in dollars. We must not again 
lose our position by a false sense of security. 
The cost of peace is high—the cost of war 
immeasurably higher. There must be no 
cessation of our efforts for national military 
preparedness and invincibility. 

Economic stability, not only of the Govern- 
ment's fiscal affairs but of all other economic 
factors, must be established and maintained. 

Tle President’s budget message of last 
January called for the expenditure of more 
than $70,000,000,000 for the fiscal year which 
started July 1. More than 60 percent of that 
amount was allotted to rearmament. The 
President described it as a tight budget. 
When Members of Congress suggested it 
ccald be cut, he dared that to be done. Not- 
withstanding what I believe to be a highly 
im proper attitude by the President, Congress 
has accepted his dare. In the nonmilitary 
appropriations bills already passed by the 
House, more then 61.000, 000, 00 has been 
cut from the President's requests. The Sen- 
ate gives every indication similar economies 
will be effected by that body. Further re- 
ductions below the President's requests can 
be expected. 

The House has recently passed the largest 
single tax bill in the history of the Govern- 
ment. It is now being considered by the 
Senate Finance Committee. Final action is 
expected by September. It is believed the 
Federal budget can be balanced by a com- 
bination of reduced expenditures and in- 
creased taxes. If such occurs, it will be the 
third time in 18 years more has been taken 
in than was spent. Accomplishment of that 
objective will aid in creating economic 
stability. 

Elimination of unnecessary expenditures, 
reduction of the desirable as low as possible, 
and careful scrutiny of the essential will not 
in itself accomplish the desired balanced 
budget. Maintenance of the free enterprise 
system upon which this Natior is founded 
is absolutely essential to produce the goods 
and services and to provide the income. The 
free enterprise system of the American de- 
mocracy cannot live if mixed with the cor- 
roding influence of national socialism. 

In the budget message the President in- 
cluded a national hea'th plan which is noth- 
ing but socialized medicine. He advocated 
socialized housing. He has spoken for so- 
cialized agriculture. More was included. 
None of the Fair Deal was left out. 

Britain’s socialistic program was no doubt 
the inspiration for much of the President’s 
program. It has been borrowed from and 
enlarged upon. Britain’s experience should 
make us recoil in fear and place every sin- 
cere American on guard. The British Gov- 
ernment has taken over the transportation 
system at a cost of $180,000,000 for the first 
year’s operation. Government operation of 
Britain's mines under that form of social- 
ism lost $75,000,000 the first year. Brit- 
ain’s program of socialized medicine re- 
sulted in hundreds of doctors striking 
against the regimentation and cost the Gov- 
ernment in excess of $1,000,000,000, one- 


third above the estimate. Britain’s public 
housing under national socialism has built 
fewer homes than were constructed prior 
to the war. Under British socialism, com- 
pulsory labor is legal. 

Similar programs advocated in high 
places in our Government must necessarily 
result in similar financial disaster and eco- 
nomic distress. Resistance to socialism 
must be vigorously continued in Congress 
and throughout the Nation. 

Military invincibility and economic sta- 
bility are each dependent upon the other. 
They cannot be achieved unless the people 
have confidence in our Government and its 
administration. 

Under the Constitution we have three 
separate but coordinate branches of our 
Government. The legislative, the execu- 
tive, and the judicial. To each are dele- 
gated certain duties and responsibilities. 
On each are placed restrictions and prohibi- 
tions. Neither branch can operate entirely 
independently of the other two; yet neither 
can control the actions of the others. 

Today confidence is at a low ebb. For 
that there is ample reason. 

In the Congress there are far too many 
who prosecute personal political fortune by 
excesses in self-seeking publicity; play par- 
tisan politics as usual; and seek sectional 
preferment in legislation. Such conduct 
evidences lack of regard for the national 
welfare. Such conduct by a few helps dis- 
credit the more deserving majority. It 
breeds no confidence. 

In the executive branch of the Govern- 
ment, presided over by the President, no con- 
fidence has been bred by: impetuous letter 
writing personal abuse; maintaining 5-per- 
center associates; sale of public jobs by 
patronage dispensers; dogged continuance in 
high office of those who refuse to turn their 
backs on convicted saboteurs; persistent ad- 
vocacy of socialistic programs; and constant 
agitation of prejudicial issues. 

No confidence is generated in the Judicial 
Branch of the Government when the highest 
court in the land renders its opinion based 
on current economic, social and political 
philosophy, rather than upon the Constitu- 
tion and the legal precedents of more than 
a century. The so-called tidelands decision 
is but one example. 

There is no justification or legitimate ex- 
cuse for such conduct. I offer none. The 
people can get the kind of government they 
want. If they don't want the kind of gov- 
ernment in vogue, they have a remedy, 
Elimination of undesirable elected officials 
must, for the most part, await the next 
election. The Congress cannot prevent or 
correct all errors of omission and commis- 
sion. Control of the Executive's conduct, 
his choice of assistants and many other 
things the Congress is powerless to handle. 
On other matters, the Congress has made 
some progress. Others it cannot correct. 
The same is true in reference to the Judicial 
Branch. 

Most mistakes are those incident to human 
fallibility in a republic such as ours. Con- 
stant vigilance, guarding against mistakes of 
the future, coupled with a determination to 
correct those of the past, is required. By 
joining in the common purpose to do so, we 
can restore confidence in our Government 
and achieve military invincibility and eco- 
nomic stability. 

On tomorrow we observe the one hundred 
seventy-fifth anniversary of one of the 
world’s greatest documents, the Declaration 
of Independence. As we open this arena, let 
us rededicate ourselves to the principles of 
that declaration. I know you join me in our 
fight for national survival anc for that pur- 
pose with a “firm reliance on the protection 
of divine providence, we mutually pledge to 
each other our lives, our fortunes, and our 
sacred honor.” 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH BUTLER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 9, 1951 


Mr. BUTLER of Nebraska. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD 
an editorial from the Ketchikan Daily 
News, Ketchikan, Alaska, June 26, 1951, 
entitled “Big Wind From Anchorage.” 
It relates to my public statement in sup- 
port of the 25-percent cost-of-living dif- 
ferential in salaries for Federal em- 
Ployees in Alaska. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

“BiG WIND” FROM ANCHORAGE 

The big wind from Anchorage, 
Gruening-Atwood organ, the Times, has 
blown a new blast at Senator HUGH BUTLER, 
all because the Senator put a statement in 
the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp opposing the 
elimination of extra pay allowances for cer- 
tain Federal employees in Alaska. 

The Senator, who in the past has proven 
his friendship for the Territory on many oc- 
casions, came out for pay differentials for all 
Federal employees here. He said living costs 
in Alaska are such as to require an extra 
margin on income for the Government 
workers. 

He pointed out that cost-of-living allow- 
ances are necessary to get qualified person- 
nel to serve the Federal Government in 
Alaska. 

The Senator also noted that the granting 
of statehood would probably wipe out 
pay differentials in the Territory since Con- 
gress would be unlikely to approve a higher 
pay scale for one State than for all the others. 
In the meantime, he said, Alaska is entitled 
to some special consideration as a Terri- 
tory to help it solve its problems of the 
present period. 

These are plain, common-sense argu- 
ments. They are perfectly in keeping with 
the practices and traditions of the Gov- 
ernment, both as to its dealings with its 
Territories and the relations between the 
several States. No one but an Atwood would 
quarrel with them. 

Atwood’s hysterical desire to shove Alaska 
into statehood before the good doctor gets 
kicked out of office at the end of his present 
term, is too well known to bear further de- 
scription here. 

Therefore, he has taken it upon himself 
to attack one of Alaska’s staunchest cham- 
pions at a time when pending legislation 
would cut off extra pay allowances for Fed- 
eral employees hired in the Territory. This 
would be the effect of section 407 of the 
pending Agriculture Department appropria- 
tion bill which has already been approved by 
the House and is now before the Senate. 

“What difference would statehood make 
in the status of Alaskans as citizens with 
equal rights?” Atwood asks. 

The answer is that simple: It wouldn't 
make any difference at all; in fact, that’s the 
theory on which the Government operates. 

But the equalization of the rights of 
Alaskans works both ways. Federal workers 
in the State of Alaska, for example, would 
get the same pay as Federal workers in 
Nebraska, Kansas, and Idaho. 


the 
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There is doubtless a great difference in the 
cost of living in New York and, say, Cam- 
bridge, Nebr., but the pay of the Federal em- 
ployees in these two places is exactly the 
same. 

“What difference would statehood make in 
the economics that prompt such extra pay- 
ments to cover the higher cost of living?” 
Atwood asks. 

The answer to that is none at all. It’s 
what we've been saying all along. Alaska 
today is running on the verge of bankruptcy. 
Its inhabitants are burdened with a crush- 
ing tax load and beset with harsh economic 
problems. 

Statehood would change none of this. 
Alaskans would have the name without be- 
ing able to pay the price. Atwood, Gruening, 
et al., would have the prestige while the 
rights of Alaskans were being “equalized.” 

“It is impossible to show how statehood 
would have any effect on the matter,” At- 
wood says. “The justification of the 25 per- 
cent differential would be identical with 
Alaska either a Territory or a State.” 

Never has the editor of the Anchorage 
Bugle shown the myopic.quality of his vision 
more pointedly than in that statement. 

When the infamous Palmer land deal was 
brought into the open, Atwood defended the 
transaction, which, of course, was put over 
by several of his pals. He said that shameful 
piece of business should be condoned be- 
cause Alaskans have had to learn the art of 
scheming. 

Atwood evidently believes there are two 
sets of moral standards, those which apply 
to ordinary folk and those that apply to 
Alaska. 

Judging by his latest attack on Senator 
BUTLER, he thinks there should be two kinds 
of States, the ordinary kind and the kind 
that gets special consideration as a Territory 


while elevating his cronies to high political’ 


Office. 

Everyone knows he thinks there are two 
kinds of Republicans, the real Republican 
and the Atwood kind. 


Santa Margarita Litigation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. PATRICK J. HILLINGS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 6, 1951 


Mr. HILLINGS. Mr. Speaker, on June 
25, 1951, Subcommittee No. 1 of the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, of which the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania IMr. 
WALTER] is chairman, conducted hear- 
ings relative to the suits instituted by 
the United States against approximately 
10,000 landowners of the Fallbrook area 
in San Diego County, Calif. 

In this suit the Government is asking 
for an adjudication of its rights to the 
water in and under the Santa Margarita 
River, which rights were allegedly ac- 
quired by the Government when it pur- 
chased the Santa Margarita Ranch, now 
occupied by the United States Marine 
Corps and known as Camp Pendleton. 

The Government is serving each of 
these 10,000 small landowners with proc- 
ess, which will require them to file an- 
swers, if their rights are to be protected, 
despite assurances given by Mr. A. Devitt 
Vanech, Assistant Attorney General, in 
his testimony before the subcommittee 


that a stipulation could be entered into 
alleviating this hardship. 

In the complaint filed in this suit, the 
Government alleges paramount rights in 
the Santa Margarita River because of 
its sovereignty based on the principle 
enunciated in the so-called tidelands 
cases. If this principle is allowed to pre- 
vail, the Federal Government may be in 
a position to assume ownership and con- 
trol of all rivers and streams in every 
State of the Union. 

Because of the far-reaching ramifica- 
tions of this suit which may affect all 
of our States, and because of the appar- 
ent failure of the Department of Justice 
to abide by the statements advanced by 
Mr. Vanech, I am placing in the RECORD 
the latter’s testimony before the sub- 
committee. I believe that this matter is 
of sufficient importance to be brought 
to the attention of all Members of 
Congress: 


TESTIMONY OF A. DEVITT VANECH, ASSISTANT 
ATTORNEY GENERAL OF THE UNITED STATEs, 
DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
BEFORE SUBCOMMITTEE No. 1, House COM- 
MITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY, JUNE 25, 1951 


Mr. VAN CR. Mr. Chairman and members 
of the committee, may I make a very brief 
statement as to what this suit is all about, 
so that we will all understand it very thor- 
oughly. 

The Lands Division’ of the Department of 
Justice is required to file suits in the in- 
terest of the United States Government and 
its agencies on water litigation or oil liti- 
gation, and so and so forth, which makes me 
not very popular with some States. How- 
ever, I have taken an oath of office and I 
have to live up to it. 

In this particular case the Government 
of the United States was requested by the 
Navy to determine what rights the Navy 
Department has by reason of its purchase of 
the Rancho Santa Margarita, which was 
acquired between 1941 and 1943. There are 
about 21 miles of riparian rights on the river 
there, and over 135,000 acres of land. 

This particular complaint which has been 
filed is to determine what the United States 
acquired by purchase and not because it is 
the United States Government. Now, we 
cannot proceed in any other way, because 
it is for the Navy Department and the Ma- 
rine Corps. We have to go in as the Gov- 
ernment, but going in as the Government 
we are only asking to have determined what 
it purchased. 

Mr. WALTER. Is it necessary to sue all these 
small riparian owners in order to reach ¢hat 
conclusion? 

Mr. VANECH. Mr. Chairman, in that con- 
nection when you go into a water-rights 
suit to have the interests determined, every- 
one who is affected on that river is supposed 
to be notified. The reason that there are so 
many people in this suit is because you have 
to notify anyone who has a mortgage inter- 
est, a lien, and so on and so forth. 

The Government of the United States does 
not want to hurt these little water owners. 
The Government wants to protect them as 
much as anyone wants to, However, at the 
same time the Government does not want 
these little water owners to lose in this liti- 
gation, and does not want them to have their 
rights washed overboard. The only thing 
to do is to serve them. 

We are going to get out a mimeographed 
letter to those who have been served and to 
those in the future who will be served, and 
we are going to ask them to wait until we 
have tried four or five cases in the court on 
the legal points involved. After that we 
will ask the court to appoint a master, and 
then these little owners may come in to the 
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master and have their rights adjudicated 
and settled with little cost to them. 

I think that is a very fair and a very just 
way of doing it. 

So far as the question of paramount rights 
is concerned, I do not mind some of the 
gentlemen being disturbed, especially in 
California and Texas, because they have just 
been in litigation involving the paramount 
right to offshore oil. 

Mr. WALTER. Yes; and this is the same sort 
of issue. 

Mr. VaNecH. But, Mr. Chairman, para- 
mount rights in this case does not involve 
anything that the Government claims by 
way of paramount rights in the oil litiga- 
tion, 

Mr. WALTER. Your statement a moment 
ago would seem to indicate that, Mr. Van- 
ech. 

Mr. VaNECH. In what way? 

Mr. WALTER. Well, you said that because of 
the experience that California and Texas 
have had recently in the oil case you can un- 
derstand why they would be disturbed be- 
cause of an assertion of a paramount right. 

Mr. VanecH, That is right. I was just 
coming to that point now, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. WALTER. A paramount right is a para- 
mount right, whether it involyes oil, water, 
or coal. 

Mr. VANECH. We are quoting, as we did 
in our complaint, from the case in point, de- 
cided by the Supreme Court of California, 
Peabody against Vallejo, in which this par- 
ticular term is used. It does not apply in 
any situation, but is confined to water rights. 

In that connection, I had a conference 
with the attorney general of California and 
some of his staff. One of his assistants is 
here now who was present at the conference. 
I invited the attorney general of California 
to intervene in the suit. I stated that if he 
wanted to ask me to stipulate, or to ask the 
Government to stipulate, as to what we 
meant by paramount rights, we would point 
out and stipulate that it was just what we 
meant in connection with the decision of 
the Supreme Court of California. Is that 
right, Mr. Mattoom? 


STATEMENT OF E. W. MATTOOM, ASSISTANT TO 
THE ATTORNEY GENERAL OF THE STATE OF 
CALIFORNIA 
Mr, Matroom. Yes. May I interpolate? 
Mr, WALTER. You had better give the re- 

porter your name. 

Mr. Marroom. E. W. Mattoom. 

I do not want to interrupt, but in Mr. Mc- 
Kinnon’s statement he said that the State 
letter sent to the attorney general asked that 
the State attorney general be invited to come 
in as a friend of the court. The under- 
standing which Mr. Vanech expressed is the 
proper one. That is, that the State would 
be invited to come in as an intervenor, 
thereby giving us the status of a party, in 
which we might take an appeal, which we 
would naturally wish to have if we entered 
this lawsuit. 

The second statement made by Mr. Vanech 
I did not catch the implications of, as to the 
further stipulation. 

Mr. WatTer. Has the Federal Government 
ever made any attempt to have the State 
authorities indicate the amount of water 
that the United States was entitled to by 
virtue of this purchase? 


STATEMENT OF A. DEVITT VANECH, ASSISTANT AT- 
TORNEY CENERAL OF THE UNITED STATES, DE- 
PARTMENT OF JUSTICE, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
(RESUMED) 

Mr. Vanecu. No, Mr. Chairman. This is a 
stipulation which was entered into some time 
ago between the Vail interests and the 
Rancho Santa Margarita, and there has been 
a great deal of question about the right of 
that stipulation. It was not anything that 
was finally determined and settled. 
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Mr. Water. But it was settled. If the 
parties in interest agreed to the entry of 
a judgment they were bound by that judg- 
ment. Any subsequent purchaser purchased 
with notice of such an arrangement and was 
also bound by that arrangement. 

Mr. VanecH. That is correct, Mr. Chair- 
man, but many of the users on the stream 
now say that is not a binding stipulation on 
them, so the Federal Government feels that 
it should go in and find out what we did 
purchase, and how much we are entitled to, 
and that is all. 

If there is not sufficient water there to 
take care of all the needs on that stream, 
that is something else. Of course, if the 
Federal Government needs more water than 
it purchased it would have to pay for it. 

The only thing this complaint and suit is 
designed for is to determine just what rights 
were secured when the Government pur- 
chased, the same as anyone here would do 
who made a purchase on that stream. The 
court has passed upon the complaint. 

Mr. Wattrr. Could that not have been 
determined by requesting the proper State 
authority to tell the United States what it 
acquired? : 

Mr. VANECH. No, sir. 

Mr. Gossetr. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WALTER. Of course. 

Mr. Gossett. Mr. Vanech, you say that the 
only thing you seek to determine in this 
suit is what the Government purchased? 

Mr. VANECH. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gossetr. Of course, I understand that 
prayers are supposed to cover everything in 
the world, but in the prayer it seems to me 
that the Government is also seeking to es- 
tablish its paramount right to acquire fur- 
ther rights in the water, and that if you 
maintain your contention you would find 
out in the suit how much you purchased, 
and you would also acquire in this suit 
the right either under condemnation, if you 
purchased, or through some other means, to 
acquire further rights. Is that not what 
you seek in this suit? 

Mr. VANECH. Mr. Congressman, as a law- 
yer you know when you go in and file a 
complaint for your client you file the best 
complaint you know how to file. This is a 
suit to adjudicate, not to acquire. 

Mr. Fettows. That is an ad damnum? 

Mr. VANEcCH. Yes. 

Mr. Gossett. Of course, these people are 
not so concerned with what you say your 
contentions are. I am sure they would not 
be alarmed by a simple determination of 
what you bought, but they are alarmed with 
your assertion of paramount power, to go 
further than that. 

Mr. WALTER. That, plus the fact that they 
are disturbed that you do not utilize the 
usual facilities in order to determine what 
you did acquire, and that by the bringing 
of this suit it indicates to them not that the 
United States wants only what it acquired, 
but that it wants what it feels it needs and 
is entitled to because of a paramount and 
supreme power. 

Mr. VanecH. That is not true, Mr. Chair- 
man, That is the interpretation that is be- 
ing placed on it. We have offered to go 
into court to stipulate, to set at rest all 
these rumors and interpretations placed on 
these things once and for all. 

Mr. WALTER. If you say that in good faith 
it seems to me that you would for the mo- 
ment abandon this suit and then appeal to 
the proper State authority for a determina- 
tion of what your rights are; and if you are 
not satisfied with that determination then 
you could proceed in the orderly way to set 
aside the judgment and get what the United 
States is entitled to. 

Mr. VANECH. Mr. Chairman, I question the 
right of any lawyer to do that. I will let 
any lawyer who knows water law come in 
here and question the suit and he will tell 


you that the Government of the United 
States has filed a proper legal case, and that 
it is warranted to file this suit. I do not 
believe he would say the Government has 
taken advantage of anything. I cannot help 
is if other people want to infer that there is 
somethiug else in there. The Court has 
passed on this complaint. 

Mr, Water. Ali right; but on a reading of 
this complaint, without any egotism, for I 
think I know as much about the law as you 
do—— 

Mr. VaNnecH. I grant you that; and prob- 
ably a lot more. 

Mr. WALTER. Yes; but the mere reading of 
that complaint spells out to me that this is 
an action in eminent domain. 

Mr. VANEcH. It is not. 

Mr. WALTER. But read the complaint. That 
is all I know. I have read the complaint. 
That is what it spells out in simple language. 

Mr. VaANecH. No, Mr. Chairman. If you 
go into it you will find, the Court has passed 
on the complaint. We have offered in good 
faith to clarify the word paramount for the 
record, as to what these interpretations are, 
authorities have been cited for the other 
litigants in court. : 

Mr. WALTER, You will admit that there is 
a return day of this writ, and that if the 
people do not respond judgment can be en- 
tered by default. Is that not correct? 

Mr. Va NCH. Certainly, Mr. Chairman. 
But here is what we are doing: Congressman 
Sheppard of California, representing the del- 
egation, sent a letter over to the Attorney 
General in which he asked five points. The 
Attorney General and Mr, Veeder and myself 
have gone over the situation. We find that 
practically everything that Congressman 
Sheppard has asked us to comply with can 
be complied with. One of the things is tak- 
ing care of these little water users, 

We will just simply serve them by a letter, 
those who have already been served, and in 
the future those to be served will receive a 
letter: 

“Wait until we try out the four legal ques- 
tions to be interpreted by the court.” 

Then we will ask the court to have the 
master appointed. 

Mr. WALTER. Can you not stipulate in that 
letter that judgment by default will not be 
entered pending the final disposition of a 
test suit? 

Mr. VanEcu. Surely, we will give them am- 
ple protection. 

Mr. Water. Would you permit the court 
to enter an order to that effect, that judg- 
ment cannot be entered in any of these suits 
until final disposition of the suits brought 
against them? 

Mr, VaN CH. Mr. Chairman, we will state 
that in open court and will get the court to 
approve the letter and the notice that we 
are going to send out. 

Mr. WatTER. Would you have the court en- 
ter such an order that the United States can- 
not enter judgment 

Mr. VANECH. Surely. There is not any 
sleeper in here, We are not trying to take 
advantage of anyone. 

Mr. FeLLows. May I ask a question, Mr. 
Chairman? 

Mr. WALTER. Proceed. 

Mr. FetLows. You are seeking to establish 
only what rights your grantor had? 

Mr. Vanecu. That is correct, Mr. Congress- 
man. 

Mr. Fettows. And that grantor, if he 
brought such a suit, would not have to use 
the word “paramount,” would he? 

Mr. VANEcCH. Yes; if his lawyers—— 

Mr. FeLLOws. If he were a private individ- 
ual and were establishing his rights to wa- 
ter, he would not have to fool around with 
that word “paramount,” would he? 

Mr. VANEcCH. Just a moment, Mr. Congress- 
man. You have asked me a question; please 
let me answer the question. If he has a 
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good lawyer and the lawyer wants to follow 
California water law and quote the State 
court decisions out there, that is what he 
will find in them. 

Mr. FELLOWS. Why “paramount”? 

Mr. VaN NOR. Because that is what the Su- 
preme Court of California has said. 

Mr. Fettows. Why? That is what I am 
trying to find out and I cannot get it through 
my head. Why do they use “paramount” 
rights so far as a private owner is concerned? 

Mr. WALTER. I think that is a word in the 
art that is used even in my State. 

Mr. FeLLows, I come from a State where 
they do not use it. 

Mr. Vanecu. Attorney Phil Swing, who 
represents some of the interests out there 
has answered in this case and claimed a 
paramount right over the Government. 

Mr. WALTER. It means a superior right? 

Mr. VANECH, Yes, a superior right to the 
other users on the river. 

Mr. WALTER. I think it is a word of the art 
that is causing a lot of apprehension need- 
lessly. 

Mr. VANEcH. Mr. Chairman, I should like to 
ask Mr. Veeder to say a few words, if I may. 
There have been some quotations made here, 
and I think if you want to quote what Mr. 
Veeder said in connection with another bill, 
S. 18, or anything else, the record should be 
brought here and there should not be quota- 
tions out of context. 

Mr. WALTER. It is understood now that the 
United States will permit the Court to enter 
an order prohibiting the United States from 
obtaining judgment for want of answer and 
appearance in all of the cases except those 
selected for test cases? 

Mr. VanecH. Let me put it this way. I 
want to state it correctly. The United States 
will ask the Court not to take judgment 
against any of these people who are parties 
to the suit. 

Mr. WALTER. The Court does not take judg- 
ment. It is the party plaintiff that does. 

Mr. VANECH. I mean enter judgment in 
this case. 

Mr. WALTER. The Court does not enter 

ent. You see, judgment would be ob- 
tained by default. 

Mr. Vanecu. I am just saying that before 
the Court enters judgment 

Mr. WALTER. But the Court does not enter 
judgment. You see, the United States goes 
into court and enters a judgment, without 
consulting the court at all, because the 
parties defendant have failed to enter an 
appearance and file an answer. 

Mr. VanecH. The United States goes into 
court and files a complaint. 

Mr. WALTER. We are talking about some- 
thing entirely different. 

Mr. VanecH. And if the parties, users of 
the stream, do not answer the complaint, 
then they would be wiped out by default. 

Mr. WALTER. That is right. 

Mr. VaNnEcH. What I am trying to point out 
to you, Mr. Chairman, is that the United 
States is willing to go into court and, in ad- 
dition to that, tell all the people that have 
been served subpenas and those to be served 
in the future that until the test cases have 
been made in court, that they will not have 
to come in and prove their rights, just an- 
swer, and that no default will be taken 
against them in the meantime. 

Mr. WALTER. But we could obviate the ne- 
cessity of all that by having the court enter 
a simple order by agreement that the United 
States is restrained from entering judgments 
by default until final disposition of certain 
cases. 

Mr. Vanecu. That is all right. May I call 
Mr. Veeder, Mr. Chairman? Mr. Veeder is 
one of the special assistants to the Attorney 
General and our water lawyer in the De- 
partment, and, I might add, one of the best 
informed water lawyers in the United States. 
Mr. WALTER. Very well, 
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Reciprocal-Trade Concessions to Coun- 
tries Behind the Iron Curtain 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEVELAND M. BAILEY 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 9, 1951 


Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, I have 
asked this time to extend my sincere ap- 
preciation to our Chief Executive and the 
State Department for their action in 
withdrawing reciprocal-trade conces- 
sions to certain countries behind the iron 
curtain. 

This action will meet with the general 
approval of the American people. It 
does not, however, go far enough in that 
it fails to revoke these same concessions 
to Czechoslovakia and Communist 
China. 

The mandate of Congress as written 
into the recently extended Reciprocal 
Trade Agreement Act carries sufficient 
authority for the revocation of trade 
concessions of these additional nations, 
and the Congress should insist on this 
additional action. 

Under unanimous consent to extend 
my remarks in the Appendix of the 
Recorp, I include therein a statement 
by Mr. O. R. Strackbein, chairman of 
the National Labor-Management Coun- 
cil on Foreign Trade Policy: 


STATEMENT OF O. R. STRACKBEIN, CHAIRMAN, 
THE NATIONAL LABOR-MANAGEMENT COUN- 
CIL ON FOREIGN TRADE POLICY 


The action of the State Department in 
serving notice upon Russia, Rumania, Hun- 
gary, Poland, and Bulgaria of the ending 
of tariff concessions previously extended to 
them is admirable as far as it goes. 

However, section 5 of the Trade Agree- 
ments Extension Act of 1951, which was 
passed by the Senate by a vote of 74 to 2, 
did not limit the action to these five coun- 
tries. The law applies to imports from the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics and to 
imports from any nation or area dominated 
or controlled by the foreign government or 
foreign organization controlling the world 
Communist movement. 

Certainly this includes China and Czecho- 
slovakia, Eastern Germany, and other areas 
dominated or controlled by the Communists. 

The imports from Czechoslovakia are or- 
dinarily about three times as high as those 
from Poland, Hungary, Bulgaria, and Ru- 
mania combined, or about $20,000,000 per 
year, 

None of the five countries that have been 
notified of termination had entered into any 
trade agreement with us under the trade- 
agreements program. They had, however, 
obtained all the benefits of tariff reductions 
that this country had made in agreements 
with some 45 other countries. These were 
therefore wholly free concessions for which 
Russia, Poland, Rumania, Bulgaria, and Hun- 
gary paid nothing. 

The present action is simply telling these 
countries that we are no longer willing to 
maintain these free concessions in effect. 

We do have a trade agreement with Czecho- 
slovakia under the trade-agreements pro- 
gram; and no doubt that country gave us 
some concessions in return, but the law 
makes no distinction that would justify 
making an exception of Czechoslovakia. 

There is no explanation why this agree- 
ment has not been canceled. Czechoslovakia 
is the country that recently imprisoned 


William Oatis, an American correspondent 
of the Associated Press. Her industry is 
nationalized and her exports to this country 
provide dollars to the Communist world for 
the purchase of war materials. 

China herself canceled the trade agree- 
ment that we entered into with her under 
the Geneve multilateral agreement of 1947. 
She abrogated the agreement in 1850. This 
cancellation does not, however, prevent 
China, under the most-favored- nation 
clause, from enjoying all concessions that 
we have made to other countries. Although 
she has withdrawn her duty concessions to 
us and while we have withdrawn those ex- 
tended to her in our agreement with China, 
she still gets the reductions that we have 
made in agreements with all other countries. 

This is precisely the sort of free conces- 
sion that section 5 of the Trade Agreements 
Extension Act of 1951 was aimed at. The 
State Department should take immediate 
action to carry out the law, not only with 
respect to Czechoslovakia but with China 
and other areas covered by the act. 


Assistance to Foreign Countries 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH BUTLER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 9, 1951 


Mr. BUTLER of Nebraska. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I have before me an editorial 
which I believe should be required read- 
ing for every Member of the Senate. It 
appeared in the Omaha World-Herald 
for July 2, 1951, and it points out very 
graphically the dangerous financial 
paths along which we are being led by 
the President. It is entitled “Are There 
No Patriots?”, and I ask unanimous 
consent that it be printed in the Appen- 
dix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorD, as follows: 

Are THERE No PATRIOTS? 

George Marshall, the aging Secretary of 
Defense, says the administration’s foreign- 
aid program is “a project of self-interest for 
this country of the highest and most press- 
ing urgency.” 

Self-interest? Let us take a look. 

The plan is to give away at least eight and 
one-half billion American dollars each year 
for the next 3 years. Of that annual amount, 
$6,300,000,000 would be for military aid. 

In other words, Washington is proposing 
to turn over to other nations, sovereign 
nations over whose actions the United States 
has no control whatever, at least (General 
Marshall’s phrase) $19,000,000,000 worth of 
military goods. 

Among the countries which will benefit 
will be Italy, where the Communist Party 
made large gains in spring elections. 

Among them also will be France, where 
the two anti-American parties—Communist 
and Gaullist—led the field in last month's 
election. 

There is a chance that those nations, and 
perhaps some of the others in the aid plan, 
will fall to a Communist coup. If they do, 
America’s billions of dollars worth of stuff 
may be taken over by the enemy. Even if 
they do not, there is no assurance that 
France and Italy will choose to fight in the 
next war. They didn’t in World War II, and 
that was before they had learned the terrible 
lesson of liberation. 
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Now let us look at this self-interest busi- 
ness from another angle. 

In addition to its foreign-aid program, the 
administration is planning huge increases 
for many domestic purposes, including re- 
armament. 

Nobody knows how much the spending 
will total next year. It is a question of how 
much the bureaucracy can shovel out. It 
takes time to tool the factories that will 
build the stuff the Government wants. 
Time, also, to hire the clerks who will fill out 
the forms; and to buy the machines which 
will make out the vouchers. 

But by the fiscal year of 1952-53, opines 
Assistant Budget Director Staats, the Govern- 
ment will be ready to go into really big- 
league spending. The budget that year, he 
said, may reach 690,000,000, 000. 

Even under the tax increase bill recently 
passed by the House, that would leave a def- 
icit of probably $25,000,000,000 a year. That 
certainly would cause whopping inflation, 
and would lead toward economic disaster. 

The administration contends that this 
peak spending would continue only for 2 or 
3 years—maybe until 1955. But doubters 
may recall that the Marshall plan was sup- 
posed to end—oh, absolutely—by 1952. 

There is no easier sport in the world than 
to dream up resplendent projects which theo- 
retically would add to somebody's comfort or 
security—especially if the dreamer is unin- 
hibited by considerations of cost or practi- 
cality. ` 

That apparently is the favorite game in 
Washington. 

No scheme is too fantastic to be accepted 
and urged upon Congress, by the Messrs. 
Truman, Acheson, and Marshall. If the price 
tag is up in the billions, that is enough; the 
project will be adopted. 

No thought is given to cost, or to economie 
consequences, The administration appears 
to be unaware of the historic truth that far 
more great nations have died from misrule 
than from external aggression, 

Is no one in America thinking of such 
matters? 

Has Congress been so debauched by the 
cheap political thinking of the Truman gang 
that it will make no fight against disaster? 

Thus far Members of Congress, even the 
most intelligent, have seemed content to 
whittle at the administration budget, a little 
here and a little there. They have not made a 
strong, frontal attack on the whole Truman- 
Acheson-Marshall give-away philosophy. 
They have not faced the fact that a continu- 
ing budget of $90,000,000,000 a year would 
destroy American prosperity, the American 
standard of living, and American freedom, 

The time is short, the Republic is in great 

eril. 

4 Are there no real patriots left in Wash- 
ington? 3 


American Negro on Honor Roll of War 
Dead in London 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THADDEUS M. MACHROWICZ 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 9, 1951 


Mr. MACHROWICZ. Mr. Speaker, 
July 4, 1951, marked the one hundred 
and seventy-fifth anniversary of the 
American Declaration of Independence. 
A century and three-quarters has al- 
ready passed since the colonial troops 
first fought to make these United States. 
a free and independent Nation. 
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Independence and freedom do not 
come easy. We have been in a number 
of wars which, since that time, threat- 
ened our way of life and our right to 
freedom, an inherent right given to us 
by God. 

The Revolutionary War was fought to 
repress the demands of the English King 
and the ruling nobility, and upon its 
conclusion the new Government of the 
United States was formed, declaring 
that it shall be free and independent, 
and granting its people certain rights 
and privileges. 

We have fought, time and again, to 
protect these rights and freedoms grant- 
ed to us under the Declaration. 

World War I was a conflict to stem 
the desires of imperialistic Germany to 
dominate the freedom-loving peoples of 
the world. We won that war and this 
enabled the world to live peacefully for a 
time. World War I produced its nu- 
merous heroes, to which memorials were 
established and which are revered even 
now, after three decades in our history. 

In 1934, there arose another dictator 
with visions of dominating the world, 
and thereby plunging us into a conflict 
which was the bloodiest up to that time 
in our history. He had made inroads 
into freedom-loving countries, and as 
his hordes of soldiers passed through 
these small countries, he enslaved the 
peoples and took over their land and 
their governments and changed their 
mode of life. We had to fight again to 
make the world safe for people who de- 
sired freedom and offered their lives to 
preserve it. 

Our Declaration of Independence has 
truly become the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence for the world. We have fought 
for, not only our own, but the inde- 
pendence of the world these last few 
decades. 

We are now, again, fighting an eager 
aggressor who is threatening the inde- 
pendence of the world. Again, our boys 
are dying for the freedom we so dearly 
love. 

Memorials are now being created for 
the dead of World War II. They are 
the symbols of our fight for freedom and 
the only visible expression by which we 
can honor our war dead. 

On July 4, 1951, England joined with 
this country in the expression of honor 
to our American war dead. 

A roll of honor, containing the names 
of 28,000 American war dead, was de- 
livered by General of the Army Dwight 
D. Eisenhower to the dean of historic 
St. Paul's Cathedral in London, England. 
This document will be on perpetual dis- 
play as a part of a permanent memorial 
in the chapel of the cathedral. 

The ceremony had in attendance four 
representative Gold-Star American 
families, who were the guests of Great 
Britain during their visit to that coun- 
try. Their Majesties, the King and 
Queen, the general and flag-rank offi- 
cers who held top United States com- 
mand positions in the European theater 
during World War II, were also in at- 
tendance. 

The roll of honor, commemorating 
these soldiers, sailors, and airmen who 
gave their lives in operations while based 
in Britain, or who are buried there, con- 


tain 28,000 handwritten, alphabetically 
listed names on 473 pages. The title page 
is elaborately designed in raised gold- 
leaf. A figure of the Winged Victory, 
cast in silver, gold-plated, and colored in 
enamel, adorns the gold-tooled leather 
cover. Semiprecious stones are mounted 
in the silver relief plaques which form a 
running scroll forming the border. 

The four American families—one 
Catholic, One Protestant, one Hebrew, 
and one Negro, were in attendance to 
honor these military dead. 

One of these signally honored military 
dead comes from my Congressional Dis- 
trict. He is private George T. Washing- 
ton, 39572511, who was killed in England 
during World War II, after less than 1 
year of service. He represents the Ne- 
groes honored on this occasion. In at- 
tendance for this memorable ceremony 
were his father, George L. Washington, 
and his sister, Mrs. Elease N. Love, both 
residents of Hamtramck, Mich. 

It is fitting and proper that in giving 
honor to these dead heroes, the Negroes 
of this country were not forgotten. They 
have earned this recognition by their 
deep loyalty and devotion to the demo- 
cratic principles of our country and by 
their great sacrifices to the cause of free- 
dom and democracy. 

I am proud that these honors have 
been bestowed upon a resident of the 
district I represent, although I know that 
the loss of a son cannot be taken lightly 
to heart. I hope that these honored dead 
may hover over us in a spirit of peace 
and that their lives were not really lost, 
but that they only gained an eternal rest 
after a hard-fought battle to preserve the 
peace and freedom that we so dearly love. 

I also hope that the lives lost in the 
present Korean conflict will show to the 
world our resistance to any form of ag- 
gression that will endanger the freedom 
of the world and prevent its peace-loving 
peoples from pursuing their normal 
every-day methods of living, working, 
and playing. 

We have shown that we will fight to 
keep our freedom and in doing so we are 
fulfilling the thought and spirit of the 
Declaration of Independence we brought 
forth 175 years ago. 

To the family of Pvt. George T. Wash- 
ington, who bore a famous historic name 
and who bore it with distinction and 
honor, and to all the others of his race 
who contributed to make the United 
States the greatest nation on earth, all 
of us today join in paying our deep 
homage and respect, 


We Must Be Alert Against Efforts To 
Sabotage the Japanese Peace Treaty 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 9, 1951 
Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 


orD, I insert the following article by Mr. 
Joseph C. Harsch, chief of Washington 
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news bureau of the Christian Science 
Monitor, from the July 6, 1951, issue ot 
the Christian Science Monitor: 


THE OTHER DANGER 
(By Joseph C. Harsch) 

WasHincton.—The obvious danger much 
in the minds of our Armed Forces’ com- 
manders as the moment approaches for the 
opening of Korean war peace talks is that 
the Chinese are using the peace talks to cover 
plans for a surprise military attack. 

The build-up of Chinese air power in 
Manchuria has been swift and extensive of 
recent months. The Chinese are known to 
have an air striking force of more than 1,000 
modern planes deployed in Manchuria just 
behind the Yalu. Great damage could be 
done to our military position in the Far East 
if this force were to be launched against 
our bases in a surprise attack comparable to 
the one on Pearl Harbor. Every possible pre- 
caution is being taken to protect against 
such an attack. 

However, there is another danger which 
our strategy thinkers and planners now rate 
even higher than the above danger of a pos- 
sible sneak air attack. It derives from a 
theory about Russian purposes in the Far 
East which has come to be regarded as prob- 
ably the soundest assessment yet made of 
what the Russians are up to, proposing an 
end now to a Korean war which originally 
must have been launched on Russian in- 
itiative. 

The theory begins with the assumption 
that the Russian purpose in Asia is 
to bring Japan within the Russian orbit, just 
as the primary Russian purpose in Europe is 
to bring Germany within the same orbit. 
The advantages to Russia of such acquisi- 
tion are obvious. A Russia which controlled 
both Germany and Japan would be master 
of a base for military and industrial power 
greater than anything which would remain 
for the Anglo-American alliance. It would 
give Russia physical base for domination of 
the world. 

It is logical to believe that the North Ko- 
rean attack a year ago was a move in a Rus- 
sian plan to drive the United States from 
the Far East and thus clear the way for 
Russian influence to penetrate Japan. This 
would have been the almost inevitable result 
if the United States had failed to meet the 
challenge in Korea or had attempted to meet 
it and suffered a major military defeat. 

In either event, American influence would 
have been reduced and American prestige 
severely damaged in Asiatic eyes. Commu- 
nism might well have triumphed: in Japan. 
The island fringe off the coast of Asia could 
have fallen into Russian military hands, and 
China might have beeh surrounded by a 
ring of Soviet power and rendered for a long 
time to come a total prisoner of the Kremlin. 

Neither of these possibilities developed. 
America did rise to the challenge in Korea, 
and did avert military disaster in Korea. 
American influence and prestige have risen 
throughout the Far East. In other words, 
the presumed Russian purpose in launching 
the Korean war has been frustrated. More 
than that, the Korean war has drawn Amer- 
ica deeper into Asia. Thus Russia has 
achieved the very opposite of what we as- 
sume it hoped to achieve when the North 
Koreans were told to attack. 

But while the strategy employed by Rus- 
sians has backfired, we must assume that its 
purpose remains constant. It would be 
logical, therefore, to expect the Russians to 
seek a new vehicle for its purpose. The pre- 
sumed purpose continues to be the driving 
of American influence out of Japan and the 
island fringe of Asia. At the present mo- 
ment, American diplomacy has set the stage 
for a Japanese peace treaty. War in Korea 
had destroyed Russian ability to prevent the 
conclusion of that treaty. Peace in Korea 
might reopen opportunities to interfere with 
the conclusion of the treaty. 
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If there is merit in this line of reasoning, 
then we need be more concerned over & 
Russian political attack against the Jap- 
anese treaty than over a Chinese air attack 
on General Ridgway’s armies. Our diplo- 
mats have been alerted against this danger 
just as the soldiers have been alerted against 
the air attack danger. 


Foreign-Aid Programs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH BUTLER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 9, 1951 


Mr. BUTLER of Nebraska. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD 
an editorial from the Verdigre Eagle, 
published in Verdigre, Nebr. This edi- 
torial is entitled “What Could Have Ver- 
digre Done With $450,000 To Improve the 
Town?” and points out very cogently how 
much could have been done in the way 
of civic improvements for Verdigre with 
the money that has been taken from the 
taxpayers of Verdigre by the Federal 
Government for the various foreign-aid 
programs. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

War Coro Have Verpicre Done WITH 
$450,000 To Improve THE TOWN? 

The following item, based on an article 
which appeared in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
in the Appendix on June 15, by Senator 
HucH BuTLER, of Nebraska, should be an eye 
opener to every citizen in Verdigre, who 
owns property and who pays incomes taxes. 
By the way, all who are employed and all 
who are in business pay an income tax. 

The first question we want to ask you. 
“what could have the town of Verdigre done 
to improve the village with $450,000?” 

Just think—we could have the finest water 
system, the first sewer system, a fine munic- 
ipal auditorium, a fine city park with many 
luxuries and all the streets curbed and 
guttered—yes for $450,000. 

How? you will ask. . 

All foreign aid cost over a 12-year period 
which must be borne: by each town, city, and 
county in the United States totals $104,476,- 
000,000—almost 104 and a half billion dol- 
lars. This amounts to $688.42 per person in 
the United States. 

Remember, all the above money comes 
mostly from income taxes. 

Verdigre’s population is 680; this figure 
multiplied by $688.42 yields $467,840, 

That is Verdigre’s share from your income 
taxes to foreign aid. 

What is foreign aid? 

We can’t tell you definitely or exactly 
but it is your money—which you pay in in- 
come taxes given to many countries cll over 
the world—free you might say—to help feed 
them, help bolster their governments, help 
pay their taxes, help them with free goods, 
machinery, equipment, etc., and to keep com- 
munism out. 

Why, in Italy they had an election last 
week and the Communists gained, compared 
to the election 3 years ago. 

England has been the biggest benefactor— 
we support their socialistic ideas with our 
income taxes, In France they will have an 
election and the Communists are gaining, 
according to the press. 


No, you can’t make friends by giving them 
money—handing it out—they’ll take it, and 
yet they will do things their own way. 

Just for foreign aid alone the cost to 
Knox County as stated in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp is $10,208,580. The cost for the city 
of Bloomfield is given as $987,194, and for 
Creighton it is $965,583. 

Now, one more question. How long will 
foreign aid continue yet, that is, how long 
will you continue to pay for something 
which will never do you or your com- 
munity any good? 


Physical Examinations of Servicemen 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. M. G. BURNSIDE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 9, 1951 


Mr. BURNSIDE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include a letter from Mr. Brayton 
W. Mandigo, deputy director of the West 
Virginia Department of Veterans Af- 
fairs: 

WEST VIRGINIA DEPARTMENT 
OF VETERANS AFFAIRS, 
Parkersburg, W. Va., July 5, 1951. 
Hon. M. G. BURNSIDE, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear BURNIE: Thank you for your letter of 
July 2, 1951. 

I am enc‘osing a clipping from the last 
issue of the American Legion magazine, 
which will reveal the points I would like 
to bring out much better than anything I 
could say in a letter. 

The situations referred to in this section 
are perhaps unavoidable, but I will venture 
to say that the Veterans’ Administration has 
had thousands of claims covering conditions 
alleged by the serviceman to have been 
service-connected, but due to several reasons 
proper entry was not made on either their 
seivice or health records. I do not believe 


that the accidents referred to in most cases 


by these applicants for VA benefits are due 
to their im. gination. 

I am wondering whether or not it would 
be possible to request that an official circu- 
lar be distributed throughout the Army, 
Navy, Coast Guard, and Marine Corps, and, 
of course, including the National Guard, 
which would bring about a tightening up of 
medical surveillance. 

I believe that (a) the initial physical ex- 
aminations should be more thorough in or- 
der that conditions existing prior to en- 
trance to the service might be recorded; (b) 
all personnel should be cautioned and 
warned about the importance of reporting 
minor accidents to the medical department, 
ard that the medical departments should 
also exhibit a constant alertness to record 
these incidents, accidents, and illnesses, both 
on their sick-call book and on the man’s 
health record; (c) that the physical exami- 
nation at the time of discharge or release 
from active duty be more specific and show 
that attention to each entry in the record 
has been given; (d) that discharges should 
show the diagnosis number and number of 
sick days for each admissioh to the sick list. 

I do not mean this to be critical, but hav- 
ing spent a number of years in the Hos- 
pital Corps of the Navy, I can see where 
the points listed above could be strengthened 
to the advantage of both the individual and 
the Veterans’ Administration in later years. 
These remarks might not be too welcome in 
certain places, but perhaps something might 
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be derived from the suggestions that would 
bear fruit of a favorable nature. 

I would appreciate your opinion on the 
matter. Thanking you very much for your 
many courtesies and assuring you of my con- 
tinued regard and service, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
MANDY, 
BRAYTON W. MANDIGO, 
Deputy Director. 


COMRADES IN DISTRESS 


Motor Company, SCU 1973, Camp Abbott, 
Oreg., ERTC: “Urgently need to locate First 
Lt. George W. Ealey, commanding officer from 
May 1943 to May 1944. Claim pending." 
Henry M. Haddox, Route 2, Columbia, La. 

Marine Barracks, Naval Operating Base, 
Newport, R. I.: “Help needed; will any serv- 
ice comrade who remembers me at above 
station January to June 1943 please write; 
particularly Sgt. Walter Meyer, believed to 
be from around New York City?” Christian 
wa 108 Byers Street, Springfield, 

S. 

Three Hundred and Twentieth Field Sig- 
nal Battalion: “Urgently need to hear from 
Shepherd, captain’s orderly at Camp Fre- 
mont, Calif., in World War I. Claim pend- 
ing.” James J. Mason, 201 West MacArthur 
Street, Tucson, Ariz. z 

Company F, Fifth Infantry: “Need to lo- 
cate Sgt. Loney Regan, Sgt. J. T. Potter, 
Privates Magradia and Hamm and others who 
were cooks with me. Claim pending, eye 
disability.“ Paul (Curley) Pvousson, Route 
1, Box 14, Iota, La. 

Company C, One Hundred and Thirty- 
fourth TDRT Battalion, Third TDRTS, Camp 
Hood, Tex.: “Need to contact men who 
served in this outfit in 1943. Disability 
claim.” Jesse E. Lopez, 95 Canonicus Street, 
North Tiverton, R. I. 

Hospital, Deauville, France: “Need to con- 
tact anyone who was in hospital at Deau- 
ville, France, October 1917, who remembers 
Newt Rough—he was a patient on crutches. 
Write. Mrs. Helen Cannon, 800 Russell, Ama- 
rillo, Tex.” 

Company K, Seventh Infantry, Third Di- 
vision: “Will Captain Blake or anyone who 
knows his present address please write? 
Statement needed.” Desmond L. Davis, 
Route 1, Anderson, Ala. 

Company C, Sixty-first Signal Battalion: 
“Will Master Sergeant Antoni, wire platoon 
chief during Tennessee maneuvers, 1943-44, 
please contact Harold D. Evans, Morrisville, 
N. Y.? Claim pending.“ 

U. S. S. Nehenta Bay: “Will shipmates 
please write, particularly Chief Photog- 
raphers Mate Echus, and Photographers 
Mates Maxwell Diamond and John Good- 
fellow? Need statement to establish claim.” 
Donovan I. Griffith, photographers mate, sec- 
ond class, care of K. M. Fender, Route 3, 
McMinnville, Oreg. 

Battery B, Forty-first Regiment, CAC, Fort 
Monroe, Va., World War I: “Will anyone in 
this outfit October and November 1918, who 
remembers me, please write?” Claim pend- 
ing. Theodore Halla, Locke Hotel, Pierre, 
8. Dak. 

First Battalion, Medical Detachment, 
Fourteenth Infantry, Seventy-first Infantry 
Division: “Urgently need to hear from men 
who were with me or know of my injury 
when I fell from a truck in Germany. Was 
medical-aid man with Company C.“ Ken- 
neth E. Watkins, Route 2, Mount Vernon, 
Wash. 

Replacement Depot, Fort Meade, Md.: “Will 
anyone who witnessed or has knowledge of 
an accident to a Wac while alighting from 
a public-relations jeep in front of the build- 
ing housing Special Services and Public Re- 
lations, above station, in May 1944, please 
contact Lt. Col, C. W. Allen, room 450, United 
States Courthouse, Chicago, III.?“ 

Battery F, Fifth Field Artillery: “Will any- 
one who served with Daniel Delly, 1913 to 
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1924, please write John L. Giddings, Service 
Officer, American Legion, McLoud, Okla.? 
Statement for correction of record.” 

One Hundred and Sixty-fourth Depot Bri- 
gade, Camp Funston, Kans., and Company 
B, Twentieth Infantry: “Need to hear from 
men who served with me above units sum- 
mer of 1918. Claim purposes.” John B. 
Tinker, 731 Eighth Street SE., Washington, 
D. C. 

Camp Lee. Va.: “Will anyone who served 
with Douglas S. Ellington at Camp Lee in 
1945 please contact Joe Warren, service offi- 
cer, American Legion Post 81, Thomaston, 
Ga,?” 

Patrol Gunboat Motorized (PGM 17): 
“Will shipmates of Gerard Richards, MMic, 
please write, particularly MM2c Donald Spen- 
cer, CMM Joseph Lacey, CMM Noonan, Fic 
Forchee, and Lt. (j. g.) Menifee? Disability 
claim pending.” Albert E. Nadeau, Depart- 
ment Service Officer. The American Legion, 
Ve erans’ Administration, Manchester. N. H. 

U. S. S. Dane: “Shipmates who remember 
eye trouble of Fic Eugene Rothe, please 
write; particuarly need to hear from Fic 
Robert T. Maxwell (ex Pittsburg, Kans.), 
who bought Murine and treated Rothe's 
eyes.” Al Tollefson, Service Officer, Oney 
Johnson-Edward Blessman Post No. 38, 
American Legion, Appleton, Wis. 

U. S. S. Thetis Bay (CVE 90): “Urgently 
need to hear from shipmates who know of 
my sickness during summer of 1943; 
claim pending. Charles (Chuck) Ainsworth 
Daniel, care of L. Etteldorf, R. F. D. 3, Wau- 
kon, Iowa. 

U. S. S. Stewart (224) : “Need to locate chief 
pharmacist’s mate or any shipmates who 
knew me from June 1940 through July 1941. 
Statements needed for claim for arm in- 
jury.“ Harlan Hanson, 1192 N. Dale, St. 
Paul, Minn. 

Company ©, Fifty-seventh Engineers, 
Camp Abbott, Oreg.: “Need to hear from 
men this outfit, particularly Capt. W. J. Nei- 
man, Lieutenant Myers (last saw him at 
Camp Lewis), and Privates Harper, Charles 
Glecklen. Also Sixth School Company, At- 
lanta Ordnance Depot, and a Captain Ben- 
nett, Fort McPherson Hospital, who treated 
me.” Ivan Van Note, Saybrook, Ill. 

Maj. Howard Kelly Livingston: Informa- 
tion urgently needed about service this man 
in World War I, believed to have served in 
marines. Pioneer in movie industry, and 
long in business at Washington, D. C., and 
in Florida; active legionnaire, member of 
Washington posts and Miami Shores Post, 
No. 67. Information needed to establish 
claim for widow. Write Waldron E. Leonard, 
Director, Division of Services to Veterans, 
1350 Pennsylvania Avenue NW., Washington 
4. D. C. 

Camp Peary, Va., Area O, August 1943: 
“Will shipmates who recall incident on drill 
field when I sustained back injury while run- 
ning and ‘hitting the deck’ please write? 
Need statement to establish service injury.” 
William H. (Red) Williams (CCM), Collins- 
ville Road and Sixty-seventh Street, Route 2, 
East St. Louis, II. 

Four Hundred and Seventy-ninth AAA 
Battalion: “Urgently need to hear from med- 
ics during 1943, at Portsmouth, Va., or to 
hear from men who can give the names and 
addresses.” Write Frederick Stebbins, 
Darien, Ga. 

LSM 430: “Will shipmates who know of 
serious fall suffered aboard by Fic Irving G. 
Pennini on or about June 1945, while off 
Guam, -please write? Statement needed to 
establish claim.” Irving G. Pennini, 143 
Pleasant Street, Rockland, Mass. 

Four Hundred and Thirtieth Bombardment 
Squadron, Five Hundred and Second Bomb 
Group: “Need to locate Jesse V. Pimentel, 
Fish, Cunningham, and Rolland, or anyone 
who can give their addresses. Statement 
needed.” James H. Stevenson, Sedan, N. Mex, 


Ninth Army Headquarters and Second 
Armored Division: “Will anyone who knew 
my son, Francis (Prank) E. Derby in service, 
or knew of him being hospitalized in France, 
please write? Urgent; statements needed to 
obtain service-connection; vet now blind and 
unable to walk; needs VA hospital care.” 
Mrs Grace Derby, 6 Thompson Avenue, 
Glenns Falls, N. Y. 

Troop Ship Herald of the Morning: “Left 
San Francisco for Manila, June 29, 1945. 
Anyone aboard this ship who remembers a 
landing barge breaking loose 3 days out, kill- 
ing Corp. Ralph A. Barton, Jr., AF (buried at 
sea) and injuring Corp. David Stark, AF, 
please write David W. (Bill) Stark, 1632 North 
Cascade Avenue, Colorado Springs, Colo. 
Claim pending.” 

One Thousand Five Hundred and Sixty- 
fourth Engineer Depot Company: “Will any- 
one who was in this outfit Fuoka, in 1945, 
please write? Claim pending.” Arnold M. 
Bunnell, 42 Allen Street, Rutland, Vt. 


Glimpses at the Technical Development 
and Scientific Progress Made by the 
United States Air Force 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. O. C. FISHER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 9, 1951 


Mr. FISHER. Mr. Speaker, I some- 
times wonder if the progress of any 
other single industry in the last 50 years 
has even approximated the progress 
that has characterized military aviation 
during that period. 

It really causes one to ponder on the 
fact when he realizes that the United 
States Air Force B-36 long-range inter- 
continental bomber in addition to all 
other seemingly incredible characteris- 
tics has a wing spread greater than was 
the length of the first flight that the 
Wright brothers made when their plane 
left the earth and took to the air at 
Kitty Hawk. More thought-provoking 
still is the fact that the bomb sights, 
radar, and other instruments made use 
of by the Air Force in their flights 
through the heavens and their bombing 
operations are based upon the use of 
instruments and mathematical calcu- 
lations embracing as little as one three- 
trillionths of one second. 

One can hardly open a paper or mag- 
azine without reading of some new 
startling advance, development, or 
achievement that has been perfected by 
the United States Air Force to further 
the security of our country and the peace 
of the world. 

Just a few days ago one of our Wash- 
ington papers showed a half-page pic- 
ture made by a newly developed cam- 
era. The picture was taken over a golf 
course from a plane flying 9 miles over 
the earth—and upon the finished photo- 
graph you could clearly see with the 
naked eye a golf ball that was lying on 
the green. 

Mr. Speaker, yesterday I read of an 
even newer development which the Air 
Force recently announced was now be- 
ing used in Korea, It is designated by 
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the coined word “shoran,” a contraction 
of short range air navigation, which is 
totally unlike the radar bombsight 
which has to see its target by means of 
radar waves. With the use of shoran 
Air Force bombardiers can put their 
bombs on the target that has not been 
seen at all because all they need to do 
is to locate the sight, which is nothing 
more or less than the accurate map upon 
which the target is marked. The proc- 
ess involves the use of mathematical 
formula which involve triangulation 
and ultrahigh frequency waves, and two 
accurately located ground stations be- 
hind our own lines. This new system is 
accurate enough to locate the position of 
a plane on the map within 50 feet. 

Mr. Speaker, today comes still another 
announcement of another new develop- 
ment by the Air Force. It tells of our 
jets, traveling at supersonic speeds, now 
being refueled in the air from tanker 
planes, the complete refueling opera- 
tions being accomplished in but 2½ 
minutes of elapsed time. 

This new item is of such moment, so 
thought-provoking and indicative of the 
never-ending researches that are be- 
ing conducted by the Air Force, that I 
am asking unanimous consent of my 
colleagues to extend my remarks and in- 
clude this feature article entitled “New 
United States Jets Refuel in Flight in 
2% Minutes From Tanker Plane.” 

The article, written by Ansel E. Tal- 
bert, featured writer of the New York 
Herald Tribune, reads as follows: 


New Untrep STATES Jets REFUEL IN FLIGHT 
In 2% MINUTES From TANK PLANE 


(By Ansel T. Talbert) 


The Air Force announced yesterday that jet 
fighters equipped for mid-air refueling by 
huge flying tankers are already in production 
in the United States. This development will 
allow the movement of complete American 
fighter groups from one part of the globe to 
another. 

It also makes it possible for United States 
fighters to escort bombers much deeper into 
enemy territory than they ever have before 
and to fly on call over friendly troop forma- 
tions for long periods on ground-support 
missions. 

The Air Force’s strategic advance was made 
public at the thirteenth annual meeting of 
the Aviation Writers Association of North 
America in the Hotel Commodore, and it was 
disclosed further that the Republic Aviation 
Corp., of Farmingdale, Long Island, has been 
producing the new mid-air refueling fighters 
secretly “for several months.” 

Air Force technical experts present said 
that a complete aerial refueling could be 
accomplished in about 2½ minutes through 
the mediuin of a telescopic boom attached 
to the tanker plane. Fuel flows from tanker 
to fighter at the rate of several hundred gal- 
lons a minute. 

For pilot comfort and efficiency during 
long-range fighter missions into enemy terri- 
tory, the new plane is equipped with an auto- 
matic pilot which takes over the controls and 
flies the fighter on any course selected. Auto- 
matic pilots previously have been common 
only on large bombers and transports. 

In a luncheon address to the 400 aviation 
writers from all parts of the United States 
and Canada as well as Europe and Latin 
America attending the meeting, Roy T. Hur- 
ley, president of the Curtiss-Wright Corp., 
said that the world was in a semistate of 
war which might be influenced one way or 
the other by the current jet-engine building 
race. 
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It would be foolhardy not to assume that 
Russia has made great improvements on the 
British-designed Nene engines of 5,000 
pounds of power thrust which they pur- 
chased in Britain after World War II. Mr. 
Hurley said. The best Air Force technical 
opinion available on an unofficial basis is 
that the engine in the Russian MIG-15 fight- 
ers operating over Korea has a power thrust 
rating of between 6,000 and 7,000 pounds— 
nearly 30 percent more than the engine in 
the American Air Force F-86 Sabre jet. 

Mr. Hurley disclosed that the Sapphire en- 
gine now being developed for mass produc- 
tion by Curtiss-Wright “already is putting 
out 8,200 pounds” and is being run at higher 
thrusts. Another secret jet engine under 
development, he said, “starts with the Sap- 
phire level.” There should be no smugness 
about American technical superiority over 
the Russians, however, Mr. Hurley added, be- 
cause “the principles of jet engine design 
and production are well understood behind 
the iron curtain.” 

In a step which may have a considerable 
future influence on commercial air transpor- 
tation in the United States, the Military Air 
Transport Service disclosed to the writers its 
immediate intention to equip 21 huge C-97 
transports with seats facing the rear of the 
plane’s interior instead of its front. 

The MATS switch is the culmination of 5 
years of study and development, according 
to Air Force and Navy officers attached to the 
transport service. The research disclosed 
that with conventional forward-type seating 
in which a passenger's body is kept in place 
in the event of an accident only by a safety 
belt, a large percentage of deaths occurred 
through sudden jackknifing. The conven- 
tional belts caused a passenger to remain tied 
into his seat but allowed his head to strike 
solid objects with terrific force during acci- 
dents. 

In rearward-facing seating the extra sup- 
port given by the back of the seat makes it 
possible for the entire back, neck, head, and 
parts of the arms and legs to absorb crash 
deceleration without injury. 


Rt. Rev. Michael J. Scanlan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 9, 1951 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following article from the Boston 
Pilot, Boston, Mass., June 30, 1951: 


MONSIGNOR SCANLAN HONORED ON GOLDEN 
JUBILEE OF ORDINATION 


(The following is the complete text of a 
discourse delivered by Archbishop Cushing 
at the jubilee Mass of Rt. Rev. Michael J. 
Scanlan; of St. Rose Church, Cholsea, on 
June 24.) 

This is the season of confirmation, com- 
mencements, graduations and ordination. It 
is, therefore, the season of the young, of be- 
ginnings and of promise. 

And yet it is appropriate that we gather 
in this same season to celebrate the golden 
jubilee of a great priest who, though still 
young in spirit, can lay claim to many and 
golden years of service at God's altar. 

It is ever springtime in the sanctuary and 
the altar is a font of perpetual youth. The 
prayer of the priest at his morning Mass 
begins with words full of meaning; I shall 
go unto the altar of God, to God who giveth 
joy to my youth. This was the prayer of 
Father Michael Scanlan on the day of his 


first Mass, 50 years ago in Rome. It has 
been the prayer at the beginning of his 
every Mass since, It is still his prayer. 

To God who giveth joy to my youth. Note 
that the liturgy, in the case of the priest, 
never changes that word. You might think 
that at his first Mass a young priest would 
say: To God who giveth joy to my youth; 
that on his silver jubilee, perhaps, he might 
say: To God who giveth joy to my maturity; 
and that on his golden jubilee he might 
at last offer his prayer: To God who giveth 
joy to the beginnings of my old age. 

But no! It is never that way. The prayer 
is always as it was the first day that the 
young priest began his Mass. The sanetuary 
is forever the place of springtime; the altar is 
a font of perpetual, spiritual youth. 


THE THINGS OF GOD 


Monsignor Scanlan, eager and alert in the 
loving service of all the causes which have 
warmed his heart during a full half-century, 
is a proof of these contentions. I have known 
and admired him from the first days of my 
own priesthood. That was about three dec- 
ades ago and monsignor was already a ma- 
ture, distinguished leader of the church in 
Boston. During the years that I have been 
in the priesthood, I have marveled at the 
manner in which monsignor acquired in- 
creased years without any loss of youthful 
vigor in thought and expression, of youthful 
enthusiasm for the things that are of God. 

Monsignor Scanlan is himself a man of 
few and well-chosen words. His judgments 
and opinions are invariably expressed in dis- 
ciplined language, reserved, dignified, though 
at all times genial, he thinks twice before 
he speaks once—and when finally he speaks, 
what he has to say commands respect both 
for its content and for its sobriety, its sin- 
cerity and its clarity. 

It would be an offense to such a man if 
we were to embarrass him by lavish effusive 
words of praise. It would be inconsistent 
with the whole tenor of his life, as all here 
present know that life to have been lived. 
Our efforts at rhetoric would be rebuked by 
the discretion, moderation, and priestly 
simplicity of the humble, able priest whom 
we meeet today to honor. 


A SYMBOL 


However, it would be ungracious to the 
point of unpardonable—it would be resented 
by the many thousands who revere Mon- 
signor Scanlan so greatly—if out of deference 
to his personal preferences we failed to pay 
public tribute to what he is, to what he 
has done, and to all the things of which he 
is the symbol. 

I doubt that there are any present who do 
not know the great milestones in the priestly 
career of Monsignor Scanlan. A Bostonian 
by birth, the personification of all that is 
best in the metropolitan Boston tradition, 
Monsignor Scanlan has received degrees in 
course of honorary distinction from Boston 
College, Georgetown University, and the 
Gregorian University in Rome, the Eternal 
City where he was ordained to the priesthood 
in 1901. 

PERMANENT QUALITIES 


In the early years of his priesthood he 
served in the Cathedral parish. It was there 
that the permanent qualities of his char- 
acter and the talents of his personality first 
manifested themselves. Scholarly, refined, 
an intellectual aristocrat, young Father 
Scanlan became intimately identified with 
musical, literary, and cultural programs of 
every sacred and otherwise worthy kind. 
Those were the days of Pope Pius X, of re- 
form in church music and ecclesiastical 
studies. They were days of far-reaching, 
even revolutionary, changes in the world of 
philosophy and art, in studies of every kind. 
Father Scanlan’s active, robust mind took a 
keen interest in the trends of the hour— 
and out of the controversies which were des- 
tined to upset less stable, less spiritual per- 
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sonalities, he came forth with enriched wis- 
dom, enlarged vision, confirmed faith. 

Such is the intellectual aristocrat—and 
such, from his earliest days in the priest- 
hood, his contemporaries and we of the 
generation younger than he, acknowledged 
Father Scanlan to be. 

But this cultured priest dwelt in no ivory 
tower. His taste and his native abilities 
lifted him above the general run of his con- 
temporaries, but he himself remained com- 
pletely at home with people of ordinary priv- 
Ueges, indeed with the underprivileged. And 
so at one and the same time that Father 
Scanlan acquired distinction for his per- 
sonal talents, he gained a reputation for ex- 
traordinary ability and zeal in his official 
duties as a curate in the cathedral parish 
and later as a priest-worker in the Catholic 
Charitable Bureau. 


GREATEST RENOWN 


It was through his identity with this latter 
department of diocesan activity that Father 
Scanlan acquired his greatest renown For 
more than 10 years he gave himself unceas- 
ingly and unselfishly to the work of the 
charitable bureau. They were the busy 
years during which the bureau made historic 
advances. 

Charitable bureaus have since become 
more scientific, perhaps too technical, as 
social service and social science have be- 
come, and more organized, more and more in- 
volved. In the period of which we speak a 
diocesan charitable bureau still reflected 
the personality of the priest in charge of it 
more than is possible in our own hyper- 
organized days. Organization now dominates 


personality: in those days personality could 


still dominate organization. 

Indeed, institutions then were, in the old 
phrase, the lengthened shadows of the per- 
sons who founded or directed them. And 
so it was providential that the charitable 
work of this diocese was so long under the 
direction of a man who blended within him- 
self austere priestly standards and a broad, 
humane spirit—the standards and spirit of 
Christ Himself. 

Such a man was Father Scanlan; an in- 
tellectual aristocrat, a spiritual man of the 
people. 

The city of Chelsea, and St. Rose parish 
in particular, has had good cause for almost 
30 years to bless the day that Father Michael 
Scanlan first came here as pastor. He was 
appointed to St. Rose, June 19, 1922, in the 
capacity in which he has served ever since. 
World-shaking events have found their way 
in and out of history since that time. In 
1922 fascism was on the march in Italy; 
since then it has had its day, crumbled and 
disappeared. In 1922 communism was still 
largely an idea in the heads of a few revolu- 
tionaries; since then it has achieved a terri- 
fying growth, subjected to its sway whole 
areas of the globe and begun to manifest, 
there are grounds to hope, the evidences of 
the lines which its inevitable disintegration 
will follow. In 1922 our own Nation pre- 
sented a very different aspect from that 
which it has as a result of the great changes 
experienced in the last quarter of a century 
and more. The boom days of the mid- 
twenties, the devastating depression, the so- 
called New Deal, the beginnings of the wel- 
fare state, the upheavals of World War II, 
the rise of the new internationalism, and the 
menace of world war III. 


SHIFTING SANDS 


The builders on a world scale who have 
loomed large in human history since 1922 
have built on shifting sands; their leader- 
ship, usually dramatic and frequently bril- 
liant, has been largely wasted, not to say lost. 

But here in Chelsea there has been alive 
and at work a spiritual leader whose accom- 
plishments, patient, painstaking, carefully 
conceived and firmly brought to fulfillment, 
are destined to abide. Monsignor Scanian’s 
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achievements here in Chelsea have been, as 
those of the good priest should always be, 
essentially and predominantly spiritual. 

But he has not failed to take his place, 
again as the good priest should, in the gen- 
eral life of the civil community. On the 
level of the arts and literature, Monsignor 
Scanian has followed up the first love of his 
early priestly life by serving as chairman of 
the board of trustees of the Chelsea Public 
Library and by lecturing at every oppor- 
tunity on music, travel, and the humanities 
both under library and other auspices. On 
the level of community interests and the 
welfare of the people, the great responsi- 
bility to which he became dedicated so early 
in his priesthood, he has been actively en- 
gaged in civic projects calculated to promote 
the general welfare of the people of Chelsea. 
He has been a member of the board of direc- 
tors of the Chelsea Chamber of Commerce; 
during the recent war he served as chairman 
of the rationing board; he took his turn as 
chairman of the Red Cross drive in this city. 

I doubt that there are any ungenerous or 
so partisan that they would deny Monsignor 
Michael Scanlan the richly merited title: 
First citizen of this community. 


HONORED SON 


Meanwhile, his church has claimed and 
received the full measure of his apostolic 
service. The parish, the parish school, the 
parish programs of every kind have been the 
objects of his constant, consecrated solici- 
tude. The diocese has been the beneficiary 
of his shrewd counsel, tactful direction and 
practical wisdom in his capacity as a dio- 
cesan consultor. The Universal Church has 
aggregated him to the ranks of its particu- 
larly honored sons as a domestic prelate of 
the Holy Father. 

And thus he stands today the fully de- 
veloped, well-balanced, many-sided person- 
ality the outlines of whose image were already 
clear in the first days of his priesthood a 
half-century ago. 

Blessed the man who is able to hold un- 
swervingly to his good course during a voyage 
so stormy, so perilous as that of a priestly 
life lived in the years which Monsignor Scan- 
lan has seen since his first mass, to his 
golden jubilee. Enviable the man who has 
been able to retain the youthful qualities 
which were his in the springtime of his 
priesthood, to retain them unchanged and 
undiminished even down to this latter season 
of his life as a revered prelate. 

Such a man, blessed by God and rightly 
envied by his brother priests, enjoys some 
adumbration of the qualities of God Himself 
and of God's Divine Son. With God as it was 
in the beginning, it is now and ever shall 
be—for God is unchanging in His perfections, 
Of Christ the apostle said: He is yesterday, 
today, forever the same—for Christ in His 
person is Himself divine. 

So, too, the man of God, the true priest 
of Christ, like Monsignor Scanlan, reflects 
some of this same stability, the unchanging 
character of a man whose purpose is fixed 
and constant; whose ideals are clear and un- 
compromising; whose priesthood is as closely 
identified to that of Christ Himself as God 
or man can make it. 

Blessed, enviable, we have said, is such a 
priest. But blessed, too, is the church which 
can claim him at once as a son and as a 
father in Christ. Enviable is the community 
which includes him as its citizen and its 
teacher in the Lord. 

In the name of both, the church you have 
served so competently, the community you 
have graced so zealously, I beg God’s blessing, 
dear Monsignor Scanlan, on your life of 
achievement; on the yéars of work still be- 
fore you; on all that you are, all that you do, 
and all the good things, old and new, of 
which you are the living symbol. 


May the Lord bless you and keep youl - 


May He turn His countenance to you and 
give you peace. The Lord bless you! 


Salary Increase for Postal Employees 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 29, 1951 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, I intend to 
support legislation introduced by our 
colleague, Congressman GEORGE P. 
MILLER, of California, H. R. 244, which 
would provide much needed salary in- 
creases for postal employees. Basically, 
the bill would do three things: First, 
eliminate the six lower clerk carrier 
grades; second, provide advancement in 
grades for employees below the top auto- 
matic grade; and third, provide a 17- 
percent increase in salary for all postal 
employees. 

The present salary grades for post 
office clerks and city letter carriers es- 
tablished by the act of July 6, 1945 
range from $2,670 per annum at grade 1 
to $3,670 per annum in grade 11, with 
three additional longevity grades pro- 
vided for after 13, 18, and 25 years for 
meritorious service. At the present 
time, it takes 9 years for an employee 
to progress from grade 1 to 11, a longer 
period of apprenticeship than that pro- 
vided in any other trade or profession to 
my knowledge. The intent of H. R. 244 
is to restore the grade system that was 
in existence prior to the act of July 6, 
1945. Under the provisions of the bill, 
the entrance salary would become $3,270 
per annum and clerks in grades below 
the highest automatic grade, appointed 
subsequent to July 1, 1945, would be 
advanced in grade equal to the number 
of grades eliminated. 

The bill would further provide for an 
increase of 17 percent in postal salaries. 
By and large postal salaries have not 
kept pace with the increase in the cost of 
living. It should be remembered that 
there was no increase in postal salaries 
from 1925 to 1945, despite the fact that a 
sharp rise in living costs occurred com- 
mencing in 1939. Relatively the same 
thing is true of the post World War II 
period during which increases provided 
by the Congress failed to keep up with 
the actual increase in living costs. Since 
the beginning of the Korean conflict 
postal employees have not received in- 
creases in salary and for that reason I 
do not believe it is just to base the pres- 
ent need solely on-increases in the cost 
of living that have occurred since Jan- 
uary of 1950. Postal wages were sub- 
standard then and any increase to be 
granted should take that fact into con- 
sideration. 

The Wage Stabilization Board has es- 
tablished a formula under which wages 
of employees in private industry may be 
increased. That formula permits in- 
creases of 10 percent without prior ap- 
proval of the Board where no increases 
have been granted subsequent to Jan- 
uary 15, 1950. This does not place a 
ceiling on the amount of increase that 
may be approved but merely establishes 
a rule of action that does not require 
Stabilization Board approval. As a mat- 
ter of fact, the Board has in many re- 
cent incidents granted increases consid- 
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erably in excess of the 10-percent for- 
mula and I refer particularly to those 
cases involving packing-house workers, 
shipyard employees, operating employees 
of the railroads and others. The premise 
under which these increases in excess of 
10 percent were granted was that due to 
overly long periods of negotiation, con- 
tractural relationships, and so forth, 
needed adjustments had not been made 
prior to January 15, 1950. It seems to 
me the same rule holds true in the case 
of postal and Federal employees gen- 
erally and for that reason I do not be- 
lieve there is any justification for hold- 
ing increases for these employees within 
a 10-percent formula. 

Both the chairman of the Civil Serv- 
ice Commission and the Postmaster Gen- 
eral have told this committee that in- 
creases of 20 percent or higher would be 
necessary if the wages of postal and Fed- 
eral employees were to be brought up to 
the level of the cost of living. Under 
such circumstances, it seems to me that 
the Congress ought to take the indicated 
action at the earliest possible date and, 
in my opinion, the bill H. R. 244 is best 
designed to accomplish that purpose 
insofar as postal employees are con- 
cerned, 


Address by Hon. William J. Green, Jr., 
of Pennsylvania 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM J. GREEN, JR. 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 9, 1951 


Mr. GREEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following talk I made 
at an organization meeting of the Her- 
bert J. McGlinchey for city council, 
Ninth District, campaign committee, 
Philadelphia, Pa., Monday evening, July 
2, 1951: 

Mr. Chairman, it is a pleasure to be here 
at this crowded campaign meeting to say a 
few words in behalf of my very good friend 
and former colleague, Herbert McGlinchey. 

I want you to know that your candidate 
for city council, Herbert McGlinchey, has 
already distinguished himself in the Seventy- 
ninth Congress of the United States, and 
has had one of the finest records in that 
Congress. There was never too much for 
him to do for his constituents and friends. 
To give you one example: When I was run- 
ning for Congress in 1946, the same year 
my friend, Herb, was running, I was in the 
Army and could not take an active part in 
the campaign on my own behalf. My 
friend, Herb, at that time, not only ran his 
own campaign in his own Sixth District, 
but told me not to worry, that he would 
see that my district, the Fifth, was well 
organized, and he assured me that he would 
take care of any serious matters that would 
come up during that campaign. 

My reason for pointing this out is that 
when he was elected to Congress, he con- 
tinued to be one of the outstanding Mem- 
bers, fighting for the interests of veterans 
and their families, and he also had the 
honor of sponsoring constructive veterans’ 
legislation from which the same veterans 
are now benefiting. He has had one of the 
finest records for voting in favor of every 
measure that was of benefit to the working 
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people and small business. In addition, he 
had the honor of being the delegate to the 
Peace Conference representing the American 
Christian Palestine Committee. He also 
made a trip through Europe, and not at 
Government expense, representing American 
Relief, Inc., to see that the clothing and 
food that was being sent from America to 
the European countries was placed in the 
proper hands for distribution to the rela- 
tives for whom they were intended. After 
his return from Europe, he was responsible 
for getting lower postage rates for the gift 
packages. 

My reason for citing these matters to you 
is that I feel that it is vitally important 
for you and the people of the ninth coun- 
cilmanic district to elect Herbert McGlinchey 
to council, because I am sure he will make 
one of the outstanding councilmen in the 
city of Philadelphia. He is the only candi- 
date for this district nomination on either 
Democratic or Republican tickets who fought 
for the newly established city charter. 

Therefore, I cannot urge you too strongly 
to go out and canvass your divisions and, 
in addition, contact your friends and rela- 
tives in all the forty-second, forty-ninth, 
and fiftieth wards, and have them go out 
and vote for my good friend and close as- 
sociate, Herbert McGlinchey, on primary 
election day, Tuesday, July 24. 


South Carolina Business 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. L. MENDEL RIVERS 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 9, 1951 


Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Speaker, I take this 
opportunity to invite the attention of the 
people of the world to the splendid rec- 
ord of the people of the great State of 
South Carolina. I am very proud of 
South Carolina and her record of 
achievement in business of the Nation 
and of the world. Immediately following 
is a detailed account from Comment on 
Men and Things by Spectator, July 1951: 

COMMENT ON MEN AND THINGS 

South Carolina has the best-managed busi- 
ness institutions in all this Nation, accord- 
ing to a report by Dun & Bradstreet. 

Mr. Charles N. Plowden, director of the 
State board of planning, research, and de- 
velopment, cites the report in a recent state- 
ment. I quote Mr. Plowden: 

“The survey, appearing in the June issue 
of Dun’s Review, showed that South Caro- 
lina had the smallest percentage of business 
failures of any State in the United States in 
1950. The South Carolina rate of business 
failure was found to be only 4.7 per 10,000 
listed enterprises, compared with a national 
average of 34.3. 

“Our State not only led the Nation in per- 
centage of successfully operated businesses 
but it also was far ahead of the average for 
the other Southern States,” Mr. Plowden said. 

He pointed out that the financial maga- 
zine’s survey showed an average of 19.4 busi- 
ness failures for the other 14 Southern States, 
as compared with the 4.7 rate for South 
Carolina. 

“Our leadership in business success last 
year is a tribute to the ability of our ener- 
getic progressive people, and to our sound 
stable State government, the latter being an 
important consideration for which our Gov- 
ernor, State legislators, and other State of- 
ficials are to be commended. 


“These factors, coupled with our mild, 
healthful climate, ample raw materials, ade- 
quate water supply, and urexcelled transpor- 
tation facilities, have created an atmosphere 
conducive to business opportunity second 
to none in the nation,” the director added. 

“Our State is indebted to the managers of 
our business enterprises, and to the intelli- 
gence of our workers. The chief capital of 
South Carolina is not the money in the 
banks, but the quality of our people, wisely 
directed by our business leaders. It is quite 
true that our legislators have grasped the 
opportunity to become constructive most of 
the time and in most cases, I think. South 
Carolina invites business today; hundreds of 
millions of dollars have been invested here in 
recent years; our people are sound, hardy 
Americans, almost free from the frenzy of 
some wild theories which build nothing but 
fancies. Strong common sense is part and 
parcel of South Carolina workers, as well as 
loyalty to the enterprises they serve. It is 
a tribute to management that such loy- 
alty is deserved, and that all really work 
together.” 


The Great Danger of the Moment Is the 
Actuality of the Let-Down on the Home 
Front and the Timidity of Congressmen 
Who Ought To Stand Against It 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. AIME J. FORAND 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 9, 1951 


Mr. FORAND. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I insert the following editorial from 
the Christian Science Monitor of Friday, 
July 6, 1951: 


Let THEM STAND AND BE COUNTED 


The great danger of the moment is less 
the possibility of a breakdown in the forth- 
coming Kaesong truce talks than the actu- 
ality of a let-down on the home front and the 
timidity of Congressmen who ought to stand 
against it. It is worthy of note, therefore, 
that a Democratic President and a Republi- 
can industrialist (whose patriotic service 
proclaims that national security knows no 
party) both have sensed this danger and 
have warned against it on the same day. 

Said President Truman in his Independ- 
ence Day speech broadcast to the Nation; 

“We must remember that Korea is only 
part of a wider conflict. * * * We face 
a long period of world tension and great 
international danger. We have the hard 
task of increasing preduction and controlling 
inflation in order to support the strong 
Armed Forces we must have for years to 
come. * * * There are people who say 
our democratic form of government cannot 
do these things. * * * I think these 
prophets of doom are wrong. * * * But 
we are going through a period that will test 
to the utmost our self-control, our patriot- 
ism, and our faith in our institutions.” 

Said Director of Defense Mobilization 
Charles E. Wilson in the second quarterly 
report of his stewardship: 

“Factors which make for new inflatio 
pressures are clearly present. * * * 
we permit the present lull to lure us 1 
weakening our system of controls and de- 
laying other measures to counter inflation, 
we run the risk of paying a severe penalty 
in the months to come. The pro- 
gram must go forward whatever happens in 
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Korea. + We dare not slacken the 
pace of defense mobilization until the 
strength of the free world is sufficient to 
meet any attack.” 

What makes the present moment so especi- 
ally dangerous? First of all because Korea, 
much as the world has shrunk, is a long way 
off. If the actual fighting there should stop, 
the mere threat of more aggression in Iran, 
in Yugoslavia, in Indochina may seem more 
distant still. 

Secondly, because the cease-fire prospect 
has come upon a situation in which the full 
pressure of defense inflation has yet to be 
felt, and in which the very measures now un- 
der attack have checked somewhat the frac- 
tion of inflation already under way. Pro- 
duction, which has been able to take a 10 
percent diversion to military in its stride, 
will have a harder job when that diversion 
reaches 20 percent next year. That is, it will 
reach 20 percent unless there are enough 
citizens so naive and enough Congressmen 
so irresponsible as to start the Nation on an- 
other demobilization of its armed might. 

Every man in the street may not grasp all 
these things. But the man he sends to Con- 
gress has no excuse if he does not. Here isa 
place and a time at which the elected repre- 
sentative who works at the very focus of 
events has an obligation to save some of his 
good constituents from themselves, even at 
the risk of passing unpopularity. 

The statesman will take the risk; the poli- 
tician will try to slip around it. Let them 
both stand up and be counted, 


Address at Meeting of Thirty-third Ward 
Democratic Executive Committee, Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. WILLIAM J. GREEN, JR. 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 9, 1951 


Mr. GREEN. Mr. Speaker, I submit a 
copy of a speech made by myself at a 
meeting of the Thirty-third Ward Dem- 
ocratic Executive Committee at Potter 
and Allegheny Avenue in Philadelphia 
on the evening of Thursday, June 28: 


Mr. Chairman, fellow committeemen, and 
friends of the thirty-third ward, tonight 
we face a most important meeting prior to 
the July 24 primary elections. 

At the primary election, it will be our duty 
to support the Democratic ticket headed by 
Joseph Sill Clark for mayor, Richardson Dil- 
worth for district attorney, and our own 
State Representative Joseph Scanlon for the 
office of clerk of courts. 

Of particular interest to the thirty-third 
ward is the nomination of a Democratic can- 
didate for district councilman, our ward now 
being a part of the new seventh councilmanic 
district, which also includes the thirty- 
seventh, thirty-eighth, and forty-third wards. 

I desire at this time to endorse unquali- 
fiedly the candidacy of former State Rep- 
resentative James H. J. Tate of the forty- 
third ward. 

Jim Tate is 41 years of age. He was born 
and raised in the forty-third ward, and has 
always had the interest of our community 
at heart. He is a graduate of St. Stephen’s 
Parochial School, Strayer’s Business College, 
Tucker Institute, and Temple University 
School of Law. He attended Central Eve- 
ning High School, Northeast Evening High 
School, Lincoln Preparatory School, and St. 
Joseph's College Institute of Labor Relations. 
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He has always been an oustanding leader 
in community activities. He is one of the 
incorporating founders of the Fairhill Am- 
bulance Association and the thirty-sixth 
District Police Boys’ Club. He is Past 
Grand Knight of the Marquette Council 
Knights of Columbus and former president 
and now honorary chairman of the Hunting 
Park Fourth of July Association. He is a 
member of the Tioga Business Men's Asso- 
ciation and now first vice president of the 
North Philadelphia Lions Club. 

His leadership in the Democratic Party is 
oustanding. He has been a winning Demo- 
cratic committeeman for 14 years, and as 
Yemocratic leader of the forty-third ward 
for the past 5 years has always lead success- 
ful campaigns during the various registra- 
tion and election drives. He was executive 
secretary of the Central Democratic City 
Committee for 414 years, and has been its 
chairman of the powerful Organization and 
Contest Committees. 

As a member of the Pennsylvania House 
of Representatives for three terms (1941-46), 
his labor record has been outstanding in its 
consistency for supporting labor legislation. 
During his tenure of office he voted for labor 
64 times. He was reelected twice, having the 
support and endorsement of all labor organi- 
zations. 

His record in the 1941 session was particu- 
larly outstanding, because of his leadership 
in the important legislation relating to con- 
gressional apportionment. In that session, 
he was assigned as leader of the Democratic 
fight in the State house of representatives, 
when the chairman of the Committee on 
Congressional Apportionment bolted the 
Democratic ranks. He successfully led the 
Democratic fight to prevent the election of 
all Congressmen at large, and in the subse- 
quent redistricting saved such important lib- 
eral and labor districts as our own Fifth 
District and those represented by former 
Congressmen James McGranery and Michael 
J. Bradley. 

In the 1943 session he was elected secretary 
of the Philadelphia Democratic delegation of 
24 members, and played an important part 
with our own State Representative Joseph 
Scanlon in bringing about the defeat of the 
vicious antilabor measures that were pro- 
posed at that time under the guise of patri- 
otism. These antilabor measures had for 
their purpose the registration and regulation 
of trade union bodies, defining the manner 
in which elections should be conducted, and 
the amounts that could be charged for dues 
and assessments. They further provided 
that trade union organizations were to pro- 
vide the State department of labor and 
industry with a complete list of their mem- 
bership and the appointment of a commis- 
sion to investigate the trade union movement 
of the Commonwealth. These measures were 
identical with those introduced in many 
other legislatures through the Union at that 
time, indicating a well-planned effort on the 
part of the forces of reaction to bring about 
the destruction of the trade union movement. 

In his final session of 1945, he was again 
selected as secretary of the Philadelphia 
delegation of 32 members. This session was 
significant in that some gains were made for 
labor in the face of Republican control of 
both house and senate. Among the impor- 
tant labor legislation passed, on which Jim 
Tate voted favorably, were the increase of 
workmen’s compensation benefits, particu- 
larly the increase from $7,500 to $10,000 for 
permanent disability and general increases 
for partial disability; occupational disease 
legislation providing for the same percentage 
increase in benefits as in workmen's com- 
pensation; and further the establishment of 
partial unemployment compensation benefits 
for the first time. 


I will work for the candidacy of James H. 
J. Tate from now until the primary election 
of Tuesday, July 24, and on that day will be 
proud to vote for him. I urge each and 
every one of you to work with me as you have 
in the past in the interest of my friend, 
James H. J. Tate. 


Defense Production Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 9, 1951 


Mr. MCCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave granted to extend my remarks 
in the Recorp, I include the following 
letter from William Green, president of 
the American Federation of Labor: 


AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LAROR, 
Washington, D. C., June 27, 1951. 
Hon. Jonn W. MCCORMACK, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Mr. McCormack: The report of the 
Banking and Currency Committees in the 
House of Representatives and the Senate on 
a new Defense Production Act is tremen- 
dously disappointing to the working men and 
women of the country. These committees 
failed to meet the increasing danger of in- 
flation which has already reached a serious 
point. 

Certainly, we must permit ourselves to be 
lulled into a complacent business-as-usual 
inactivity by the current—but only tempo- 
rary—halt in the inflationary trend. The de- 
fense program is only now beginning to make 
itself felt throughout the economy; it will 
have a much greater impact during the 
months ahead. 

The question is, Will Congress meet this 
issue by enacting a Defense Production Act 
which will provide for control of the factors 
and forces which create inflation with its 
powerful and destructive effects? What will 
happen to our Nation if inflation reaches 
the point where it is beyond governmental 
control? If inflation reaches that stage, our 
country will be at a great disadvantage in 
the war in Korea, or in a war with Russia. 

There is much talk these days about a 
“truce” on the battlefield in Korea. Let me 
take this opportunity of reminding you and 
your colleagues that there can be no “truce” 
in the battle against the forces of inflation. 
In this battle, Soviet Russia stands on the 
sidelines but she will be the real victor unless 
the Congress is willing to pass a truly effec- 
tive Defense Production Act. 

We must face this challenge and deal with 
these facts. Congress alone possesses the 
power to do so, Therefore, the call of the 
moment is to pass a Defense Production Act 
which will include effective price control, 
rent control, regulation of credit, and other 
provisions designed to control and prevent 
inflation. 

In our opinion, the bill reported by the 
House Banking and Currency Committee is 
extremely inadequate. We are much dis- 
turbed by the committee action because we 
feel it has made the fight against inflation 
extremely difficult, if not impossible. In 
particular, I want to call your attention to 
the following ways in which the committee 
bill needs to be strengthened: 

1, Prohibition of price roll-backs: The 
cancellation of the beef price roll-back is 
completely unjustified in view of the fact 
that even after the October 1 roll-back, beef 
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prices will still be at 125 percent of the 
parity level. 

2. Subsidy program: Since purchases of 
food form the largest single item in the aver- 
age family’s budget, we are very much con- 
cerned that the committee has taken no 
action which would stabilize food prices. 
Only about one-third of food purchases are 
now under any sort of price-control regula- 
tion. The American Federation of Labor 
urges that the President be given authority 
to embark upon a program of food subsidies 
to be applied only to prevent necessary price 
increases on farm products which are below 
100 percent of parity from being refiected in 
increased prices at the store. 

3. Wage stabilization: The House Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor has proposed 
an amendment which would completely 
abandon the tripartite system of wage sta- 
bilization and prevent the Wage Stabilization 
Board from handling any labor disputes. 
This amendment would make it impossible 
to operate any program of wage stabilization. 
The present Board with equal representa- 
tion from labor, management, and the pub- 
lic has worked effectively and commands the 
support of all; there is no need to make any 
change. 

4. Effective enforcement of price control: 
We urge enactment of the President’s pro- 
posals for strengthening the enforcement of 
price control. What is the use of price- 
control regulations unless they can be ef- 
fectively enforced? We believe that by 
granting authority to the President for the 
issuing of licenses in particular industries 
where enforcement is difficult is a well- 
considered proposal. Necessary safeguards 
are included to prevent any possible abuse 
of this authority. 

5. Rent control: While the committee’s 
recommendations would strengthen the ex- 
isting rent-control program in some respects, 
we believe that the blanket 20-percent in- 
crease contained in the bill is entirely un- 
warranted. We support the President's orig- 
mal proposal on rent control which would 
permit increases in rents where there have 
been genuine increases in landlord’s costs. 

We believe that only with these sugges- 
tions can an effective anti-inflation pro- 
gram be possible. 

Let me point out that organized labor is 
voluntarily accepting the restraints placed 
upon it by the wage-stabilization regula- 
tions. However, the future of wage stabili- 
zation is closely tied to the future of the en- 
tire anti-inflation program. If Congress does 
not strengthen the basic anti-inflation 
weapon, the Defense Production Act, Con- 
gress will, in effect, be saying that the burden 
of the defense program must fall heaviest on 
the Nation’s workers. 

On behalf of the 8,000,000 members of the 
American Federation of Labor, I urge you 
and your colleagues to reject this approach 
and vote instead for strengthening the De- 
fense Production Act and thus for a genu- 
inely effective anti-inflation program under 
the principle of equality of sacrifice. 

Sincerely yours, 
WILLIAM GREEN, President. 


Toward the Security of the Free World 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. HAROLD C. OSTERTAG 
OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 9, 1951 ` 
Mr. OSTERTAG. Mr. Speaker, under 


leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
oRD, I include herewith the text of an 
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address made by Gov. Thomas E. Dewey, 
of New York, before the American-Japan 
Society in Tokyo last week: 


For your kind invitation to address this 
distinguished organization for friendship be- 
tween our countries, I want to express to 
you my most cordial appreciation. It would 
be worth the entire trip to Japan just to 
meet with you and exchange views on our 
mutual hopes for world peace, security, and 
human liberty. 

It is a great privilege also to see at first 
hand the extraordinary social and economic 
progress made in your country in the nearly 
6 years since the end of hostilities. 


INTEREST IN NEW JAPAN 


There is the most widespread interest 
among my countrymen in the progress be- 
ing made by the new Japan. All Americans 
have followed with a deep sense of pride the 
historic labors of General MacArthur in his 
guidance of the occupation. They have the 
fullest confidence that General Ridgway will 
complete those labors with great distinction. 
With 89 percent of all the cultivated land 
of Japan now owned by the farmers who till 
that soil, you have achieved in 6 years what 
many countries have struggled for centuries 
to bring about. This is in sharp contrast 
with the Communist version of “land re- 
form,” under which all the land is seized by 
the ruling clique of government and the 
peasants work the land as government 
slaves. 

The broadening of the franchise to in- 
clude women and the fact that some 90 per- 
cent of all eligible voters cast their ballots 

mim the recent local elections is a dramatic 
demonstration of the way in which the in- 
stitution of free government has taken root 
in Japan. 

Equally impressive has been the rise of 
responsible and sober leadership of your 
free-labor unions, which has successfully 
met, and defeated Communist infiltration, 
The increase in the educational opportuni- 
ties available to the Japanese people in your 
schools and universities is another notable 
step. 

RAPID PROGRESS MADE 

Tremendous progress has indeed been 
made in a short space of time. One of the 
measures of a civilization is its capacity to 
accept valid new currents of thought and 
modern ideas. Let me say to you that the 
free world admires the zeal with which the 
Japanese people have embraced free insti- 
tutions and have made them both repre- 
sentative and responsive to their will. 

These are some of the resaons why the free 
peoples are prepared to welcome with en- 
thusiasm your entry into the partnership of 
liberty-loving nations. I should like to em- 
phasize that the new partnership of free na- 
tions is one of equality. There are no junior 
and no senior partners, In our concept all 
free nations are equally precious and are en- 
dowed with equal rights and equal dignity. 

As I am sure you know, I am visiting you 
solely as a private citizen. 

I am not a member of the National Gov- 
ernment of my country nor do I speak for it 
in any way whatsoever. On the contrary, I 
am an active member of the party of the 
opposition. 


RIGHTS OF OPPOSITION 


One of the most precious rights we enjoy 
in the United States is the right of freely 
expressing opposition to the policies of our 
Government. Those of us in the opposition 
party carry the duty to criticize the policies 
we think to be wrong and advance proposals 
for their correction. It is also a precious 
part of our heritage that on certain dates 
fixed by the Constitution, the people regu- 
larly have an opportunity to change the 
leadership of their Government when they 
prefer the party of the opposition. This 


America, 


and it is particularly well served by our tra- 
ditional two-party system. 

We also have a tradition in the United 
States that political partisanship stops at 
the water’s edge. We do not carry our pri- 
vate disagreements overseas. . We argue 
them out at hime. 

I know you have read a great deal about 
the controversy in the United States con- 
cerning our policy of the joint defense of 
Western Europe. The recall of General Mac- 
Arthur created still greater controversy. 
That is entirely natural. We Americans 
consider public discussion one of our most 
precious assets. Our policy is hammered out 
on the anvil of sharp debate, but when the 
debate is over America has never failed fully 
to support such decisions in time of crisis. 


HISTORIC STATEMENT 


In both matters weeks of hearings were 
conducted jointly by the Senate Committees 
on Armed Services and Foreign Relations. 
Out of there hearings came a notable and 
historic statement. Let me emphasize that 
statement was unanimous and that every 
Republican and cvery Democrat joined in it. 
In part it said. 

“The objectives of the people of the United 
States are unchanged by anything that has 
transpired during this ordeal of controversy. 
We are unshaken in our determination to 
defend ourselves and to cooperate to the 
limit of our capabilities with all of those 
free nations determined to survive in free- 
dom. 

“The goal of our people and their Govern- 
ment is a permanent world peace. The 
method by which that goal may be obtained 
has been, and will continue to be, the sub- 
ject of disagreement in our democratic so- 
ciety. But if need be, we stand united in 
readiness to defend ourselves and to co- 
operate with like-minded peoples against 
whatever forces may threaten world peace 
or our freedom.” 


UNITY IN AMERICA 


Both the debates and this remarkable 
statement have made clearer than ever be- 
fore the singular unity which exists in 
and I believe in the other free 
nations, in our devotion to world peace. We 
are seeking to build a genuinely creative 
peace. We want it to be more than the mere 
absence of armed hostilities. We want it to 
be a beneficial relationship among friendly, 
independent nations working together as 
equals for a better life for all people. 

What we seek to build through the fra- 
ternal association of the United Nations is a 
peace based upon mutual respect and under- 
standing. We are determined to assure 
among free people the rights of every human 
being to think, to speak and to worship as 
he pleases. These rights are the solid rock 
upon which our greater strength is founded. 

We do not ask of man that he mold him- 
self into a single Procrustean pattern in 
which all men would look alike, think alike 
and be the slaves of government. We totally 
reject the idea that human beings should 
be dull cogs in a vast and dull machine. 


FREEDOM OF INDIVIDUAL 


On the contrary, the secret of our over- 
whelming strength is that every individual 
is free to be himself. He is free to soar to 
the highest and best that is in him. He is 
free to develop his own spiritual life. He is 
free to develop and use his talents in the 
way he deems best in the interest of his own 
culture and the higher living standards of 
his family and his country. 

In this concept all history shows that 
every free man is worth a thousand slaves 
and always will be. 

We are acutely aware of the menace of 
Communist aggression both internal and 
external. But we are not hampered by fear 
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clear alternative is always before the people 


nor do we have the slightest doubt of the 
final outcome. We are serenely confident of 
our capacity to deal with treason at home. 
We are not afraid of Communist propaganda, 
sabotage, and infiltration, because we take 
whatever steps are necessary to handle them 
and to keep our freedom in the process. 

We are equally unafraid of the continuing 
threat of external warlike Communist ag- 
gression, because in America alone we have 
overwhelming industrial power. In the 
United States alone we make five times as 
much steel as those who might seek to en- 
slave us and our allies. We make five times 
as much aluminum, and we produce six 
times as much electric power and eight times 
as much crude oil. ‘ 

Solely by reason of the threat to peace 
by imperialistic aggressors we are proceed- 
ing to harness this tremendous industrial 
plant in order to produce weapons the ag- 
gressors will not dare to challenge. 

Let me make this so, clear that no one 
can possibly twist or distort my meaning: 

The people of America and of the free 
world are building their strength for the 
sole and exclusive purpose of preventing 
war. The United States will never be the 
one to start a war in any conceivable set of 
circumstances. 

The United States will never attempt to 
use other nations for purpose of aggression. 
All these contemptible methods we leave to 
the imperialist aggressors. 

We do not believe war is inevitable. 

We are dedicated to the high purpose of 
making peace inevitable. 

It must be a peace of strength—not a 
mere peace of surrender or appeasement. 


MUST BE SECURE PEACE 


It must be a peace in which free men and 
women can sleep calmly in their homes, 
serene in the knowledge of their freedom 
from secret police and enemy bombers. 

My countrymen want no territory, no sub- 
ject peoples, no domination of any other 
people. Our record proves it. 

What other nation in the history of the 
world ever fought so hard to win a war it 
did not start and then paid out so gener- 
ously in order to lift up and restore its de- 
feated enemies? 

Did any nation ever win a bitter war and 
then pay more than $2,000,000,000 to feed 
and clothe and succor the fallen, as America 
has done in the case of Germany? 

Did any nation ever win a bitter war and 
then pay more than $2,000,000,000 to feed 
and clothe and succor the fallen, as America 
has done in the case of Japan? 

Did any nation make such sacrifice and 
then ask not one dollar of reparations in 
return? 

I am deeply aware that a nation’s purpose 
cannot be measured by dollars, I am equally 
aware that a nation's purpose must also be 
measured in terms of human understanding 
and human sympathy. I mention these facts 
therefore not in vainglory but in all hu- 
mility to illustrate the high purpose and the 
sacrificial devotion of a free people to the 
welfare of their neighbors of the free world. 

In utter contempt of the twisted propa- 
ganda you hear, the shining truth emerges 
that America is united in its sole desire to 
help others achieve their own security as 
independent, freedom-loving peoples. 

Let me also make it clear that we do not 
claim to know every answer. No one nation— 
no group of nations—has a monopoly of wis- 
dom. Least of all do we underestimate the 
enormous contribution and influence of 
Asiatic culture and learning. The ancient 
civilizations of the Orient which have sur- 
vived so many centuries have a beauty and 
depth from which the whole free world can 
derive great benefits. That is part of the 
meaning of the equality of partnership we 
and determined to build for the enrichment 
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of civilization as well as for the preservation 
of peace. 
FAITH IN COLLECTIVE ACTION 

In this process we believe in collective 
action, not action dominated by any one 
nation or by any one culture. Through 
the United Nations we are welding an in- 
vincible partnership of strength among the 
free nations. 

Even as the Japanese Peace Treaty pro- 
gresces, we are already discussing arrange- 
ments for mutual defense in order to assure 
the liberty and progress of the free peoples 
of the Pacific. These arrangements, which 
have already been announced by my Gov- 
ernment, include other nations of the Pacific 
as the North Atlantic Treaty includes the 
nations of Western Europe. Let me report 
to you that the nations of the North Atlantic 
Treaty are growing stronger every day. 

Surely the events of recent years have 
taught us all that peace is indivisible. The 
fall of any one nation, however, small, is an 
injury to the whole body of peace and free- 
dom. We propose that no more such in- 
juries shall take place. 

This world point of view has been inexora- 
bly thrust upon us by the swift flight of news 
and ideas everywhere, The modern airplane 
brings every spot on earth close to every other 
spot. On this trip I am visiting nine coun- 
tries and traveling 2£,000 miles all in 6 weeks. 

Today every place in the world is close to 
every other place, both for purposes of ag- 
gression and equally for purposes of peace. 
It is my fervent hope and belief that this 
new closeness will be used solely for trade 
and commerce, for the ever-increasing ex- 
change of culture and education, for the ad- 
vance of living standards and personal free- 
. dom of human beings everywhere. From 
this new closeness in a changing world should 
come a steady growth of understanding of 
human relations between peoples of every 
race and every creed. 

As the security of the free world becomes 
increasingly firm we may expect the threats 
of aggression and the alarms of civil disturb- 
ance will subside. 

Shielded by joint and overwhelming de- 
fensive power which we are determined to 
develop and maintain, each of the nations 
will be progressively better able to solve its 
own problems in its own way. Each will see 
its own genius develop and flower in the fin- 
est of its own traditions. Each will also 
find and develop the elements that are com- 
mon to us all—a concern for the welfare of 
each individual, for the constant betterment 
of human life, and for the perfection of 
human liberty. 

SLAVERY CANNOT WIN 

While Communist propaganda seeks to 
spread fear and discord, I have absolute faith 
in the power of truth. Neither falsehood 
nor slavery has ever yet won a lasting vic- 
tory. They never will. 

In seeking truth and understanding we 
shall, of course, find obstacles. The mem- 
ders of every family have their disagree- 
ments. But they do not often resort to mur- 
der to solve them. They work them out in 
the home, and the family is the stronger be- 
cause it has stood the test of stress. 

In the same way, neighbors disagree with 
each other and neighboring nations also dis- 
agree. But the essence of the cause of free- 
dom is that we welcome honest differences, 
The clash of ideas brings forth the truth. 
The very act of working together to solve 
differences strengthens our common purpose 
and our mutual understanding. This vital 
process is going on right now in the for- 
mulation of the Japanese peace treaty. 

The President of the United States ap- 
pointed Mr. John Foster Dulles to head the 
mission for the tremendous task of nego- 
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tiating agreement among the nations on the 
treaty. 

In the words of General MacArthur to Am- 
bassador Dulles, the peace now in prospect 
is based upon “high concepts of justice and 
right, designed to erase the scars of war and 
restore the vanquished to a position of dig- 
nity and equality among the nations.” 

I know from frequent and intimate talks 
with Ambassador Dulles that his task has 
not been easy. There are many nations and 
many conflicting points of view involved in 
shaping the treaty. But he and the mem- 
bers of his mission have striven patiently, 
firmly, and with distinguished success. 
Their labors have the vigorous support and 
appreciation of the American people and of 
both of our political parties. 

When the peace is consummated, I am 
convinced that the conduct of the Japanese 
people will fully justify the sacrifices my 
country has made in her heavy contribu- 
tions to the restoration of the Japanese 
economy. I am sure that our efforts will 
be rewarded by a solid relationship of un- 
derstanding and friendship between Ja- 
pan, the United States, and the other mem- 
bers of the free world. 

In Japan there will be a dynamic example 
that will hearten and encourage all the na- 
tions that are now free. That example will 
give hope to other peoples who yearn to 
strike off their chains and also become free. 

We are fated to live in times of great 
change and great peril. In such a fateful 
period, there can be no neutrality between 
good and evil, between freedom and slav- 
ery, between aggressive war and peace. 
Neutralism is an illusion from which only 
the harsh reality of defeat and slavery can 
result, 

REDS TO WEAR SELVES OUT 


But with unity and with the development 
of overwhelming strength in the free world, 
we may look forward to the gradual exhaus- 
tion and disintegration of the Communist 
forces of slavery and aggression. One day 
the victims of these forces will discover the 
eternal truths of personal liberty and re- 
ligious freedom and will wrest those free- 
doms from their masters, 

The time will surely come when men will 
see the futility of force. 

The time will surely come when men will 
realize that peace and freedom are the only 
objectives worthy of mankind. 

Then we can look with confidence, to the 
final abolition of war and the instruments 
of war. 

The degree to which we dedicate our- 
selves to the peaceful and lasting solution 
of our problems will be the measure of our 
success. These objectives call for the best 
we can give. 

We who live through this period bear a 
heavy obligation to move toward achieve- 
ment of these goals. If we meet that chal- 
lenge we will have lived our lives for the 
highest of all purposes, the happiness and 
security of mankind. 


Where Are We Failing? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
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HON. RALPH HARVEY 
OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 9, 1951 
Mr. HARVEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 


marks in the Appendix of the RECORD, 
I include au editorial from the June 
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22 edition of the Labor Union of Dayton, 
Ohio: 
WHERE ARE WE FAILING? 


It seems as if practically everybody has 


. had something to say about the meat sit- 


uation. 

Government officials say one thing. 

Representatives of the livestock producers. 
and other elements of the meat industry say 
another. 

Spokesmen for consumer groups say still 
another, 

Quite naturally, these statements are often 
in complete contradition. 

So large a part of the public, interested 
as it is in the meat controversy, has lost 
sight of a few fundamental facts. 

The Government can set the legal price 
at which meat is sold at wholesale and retail. 

The Government can issue orders rolling 
back the price of meat by some arbitrary 
percentage. 

The Government can issue orders rolling 
back with vigorous prosecution. 

However, the Government can’t make any- 
body raise meat if he finds that controls and 
regulations aad red-tape are taking the 
profit out of the business and just leaving 
him with the risk. 

And, try as hard as enforcement officials 
will, they can’t stop black markets when 
individuals see a chance to make a quick, 
eas profit. 

Our experience during OPA days is sufi- 
cient evidence of that. 

In normal times, no one sets the price of 
meat. 

It is determined by the ever-changing 
conditions of a supply and demand market. 

Now the Government is attempting to set 
the price and the troubles are setting in. 

For the truth is that these controls always 
lead to rationing, black markets, unsanitary 
practices, and less meat for most consumers. 

One of the main ways to stabilize meat 
prices is to encourage production—to develop 
a sound balance between supply and de- 
mand. 

And that’s wha; present Government poli- 
cies are failing to do, 


No Nation Other Than the United States 
Has in All History Been Able To Per- 
suade a Group of Peace-Loving Democ- 
racies To Arm Themselves To Avert 
War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. WILLIAM J. GREEN, JR. 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 9, 1951 


Mr. GREEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orD, I insert the following article, which 
states very convincingly that it was the 
military and economic aid of the United 
States which has induced the Kremlin to 
apply the brakes in Korea, from the 
Christian Science Monitor of July 7, 
1951: 

Tue STATE OF EUROPE 
(By Roscoe Drummond) 
WHY THE KREMLIN APPLIED THE BRAKES 

Paris.—Recently some 16 members of the 
United States House of Representatives For- 
eign Affairs, Armed Services, and Appropria- 
tions Committees visited Western Europe to 
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judge at firsthand the progress that is be- 
ing made toward building the military and 
economic defense of the Atlantic Alliance. 

Shortly almost the entire membership of 
the Senate Foreign Relations Committee will 
be arriving in Paris to see General Eisen- 
hower and the Economic Cooperation Admin- 
istration headquarters for the same kind of 
on-the-spot checkup. 

The direct purpose of these inquiries is to 
help the Congress determine what action it 
shall take on the $8,000,000,000 mutual se- 
curity program which is now up for de- 
cision. 

Nothing could be more useful than for the 
Congessmen to see for themselves, They are 
looking at Europe at a time when many 
anxieties are pressing upon the American 
people and their allies—concern lest the 
cease-fire negotiations produce a trap in- 
stead of a truce in Korea, concern lest the 
oil crisis in Iran give Moscow another place 
to thrust its arm through a hole in the 
western defenses, concern lest an apparent 
lull in the cold war cause a dangerous re- 
laxation in western rearmament. 

These are valid anxieties, and it is better 
that we should be anxious about them than 
complacent. But while there remains the 
most urgent need to be alert to present and 
potential dangers, it is valuable occasionally 
to measure the distance the free world has 
come in mastering the perils of the past 4 
years. 

It is well to appraise our successes as 
well as our failures—and learn from both. 

One way to do this is to look at what 
has been happening from Soviet eyes, and 
to see how distressed the Kremlin must be 
when it views the scope and success of 
western actions. Here are some of the things 
which they see: 

They see the steady strengthening of West 
Germany under the democratic influence of 
America, Britain, and France. 

They see the successful resistance of the 
Allies to the attempted blockade of Berlin. 

They see the deep and devastating blow to 
Soviet communism in the Tito-Stalin split 
and the gradual turning of Yugoslavia, 
strengthened by this break, toward associa- 
tion with the West. 

They see the Marshall plan completing in 3 
years, instead of 4, the foundations of west- 
ern Europe’s economic recovery. 

They see the Communists losing in elec- 
tion after election in the countries where 
Soviet force has not been able to throttle 
political freedom. 

They see their obedient parties no longer 
able to carry out political strikes in France 
and Italy, and totally failing in their efforts 
to tle up ports and prevent the landing of 
American military aid. 

They see the United States and the United 
Nations come to the defense of Korea and 
another attempted Soviet aggression suc- 
cessfully turned back. 

They see Norway joining the North At- 
lantic Pact despite the harshest threats 
which the Soviet Union could utter. 

They see General Eisenhower steadily 
building the numbers and strength of his 
European army. 

They see the United States and, with the 
help and leadership of the United States, 
the whole North Atlantic community 
gradually addressing the military balance of 
the free world. 

They see the unity of the West success- 
fully resisting the sometimes subtle, some- 
times brazen Soviet efforts to shatter it. 

They see all of these things, and from the 
Soviet side of the cold war it is a very dis- 
maying sight. It is not surprising that hav- 
ing pushed the button which started the 
Korean aggression, they have now reached 
for the lever to call it back. 

These are the reasons why the Economist 
of Londog asks: “Can anybody reasonably 
doubt that if similar courage had been 


shown in the years between 1933 and 1939, 
Hitler’s war would never have happened?” 

No nation other than the United States, 
it adds, has in all history been able to per- 
suade a group of peace-loving democracies 
to arm themselves to avert war. 

All this is simply to report that in judging 
what to do next it is well to look at what 
is going well, in addition to what is going 
badly, in this arena of conflicting forces. 


Los Angeles Mirror Analyzes Korea 
Results 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL W. YORTY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 9, 1951 


Mr. YORTY. Mr. Speaker, Mr. Virgil 
Pinkley, the distinguished and able edi- 
tor and publisher of the Los Angeles 
Mirror, has done some interesting re- 
flecting on Korea. Brushing aside po- 
litically inspired confusion and the ar- 
guments of chronic detractors, he has 
come up with a factual and meritorious 
analysis of the results of the Korean 
campaign. I request that the following 
article by Mr. Pinkley, and also an edi- 
torial from his newspaper, be included 
in our Recorp. Articles follow: 


For Your INFORMATION 


Some great and lasting lessons should 
come from the Korean war. 

There are plus and minus values from the 
conflict which may be brought to a close 
soon by a cease-fire order. 

First and foremost, we learned that col- 
lective military action can be taken by the 
United Nations against an aggressor, even if 
the aggressor is Russian-inspired or ordered. 

Secondly, some action or system must be 
devised so all members of the United Na- 
tions play a fair part in protecting the peace 
and opposing physically actual aggression 
until it is conquered. 

Thirdly, regardless of the objectives, 
strength, and accomplishments of the 
United Nations, we must stay strong—very 
strong, indeed—as long as Russia and com- 
munism are on the prowl. Our greatest in- 
surance, and in the end the United Nations’ 
too, is a powerful America fully armed, mobi- 
lized industrially, and united in patriotism 
and resolve, 

Fourthly, a winning military combination 
today needs specialized and skilled person- 
nel training, spirit, and the combined fire- 
power and mobility of all armed forces 
forged into one fighting machine. 


LEADERS NEEDED 


To obtain the foregoing, genuine and out- 
standing leadership is required. We need 
men who put America and peace above party 
and the spoils system. We require men and 
women with vision and courage. In short, 
we must have more statesmanship and skill, 
less politics and hot air. 

An overwhelming majority of the U. N. 
voted to take action against North Korea as 
an aggressor and 44 countries against 7 
branded Red China an aggressor. Yet only 
15 nations joined us in actual warfare, some 
of these in a minor way. 

There has been so much passion applied 
to the Korean war and politicians have used 
it so continuously as a football that a state- 
ment of facts seems in order. 

Our casualties have been heavy—larger 
than administration statements or figures. 
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Too much effort has been made to mislead us 
about the true figures. Censorship has been 
applied frequently, not as essential military 
security but for political and propaganda 
purposes. 

OFFICIAL LOSSES 

As of June 27 the Defense Department in 
Washington listed American losses as: 

Killed in action, 11,254. 

Wounded, 53,227. 

Missing, 12,268. 

Of the latter, many will eventually prove 
to be dead. Our total battle casualties num- 
ber in excess of 77,000. But on May 24 Gen. 
Omar Bradley told the MacArthur investigat- 
ing committee that American battle and 
nonbattle casualties totaled 141,955. The 
current total is some thousands larger, or a 
number equal roughly to the entire popula- 
tions of Pasadena and Santa Monica or San 
Bernardino, Santa Barbara, and Santa Ana 
combined. 

It is true that we are the biggest, richest, 
and best equipped Nation, outside the Rus- 
sian camp to oppose and fight aggression. 
We are today the world’s leading Nation, not 
alone in riches and opportunities but in re- 
sponsibilities, too. 

When we battle to stem the spread of 
communism we are providing insurance for 
our way of life and ideals. 

In many quarters it is a popular, if an idle 
and dangerous pastime, to lambast the 
British. This open season on the British 
increased when the United Kingdom recently 
mistakenly sold strategic materials to the 
— countries we were supposed to be fight- 

g. 

But if we are to be honest and fair, it 
should be remembered that the British have 
supported us in Korea by some 22,000 sol- 
diers, not to mention naval and aerial assist- 
ance. It is the major help we have had. 

Other nations standing with us in Korea 
include elements in the following numbers: 
Canadians, 7,000; Turks, 5,500 (the Turks 
have fought magnificently); Filipinos 1,300; 
Ethiopians, 1,200; Greeks, 1,000; Belgians, 
1,000; Siamese, 1,000; . Australians, 1,000; 
Dutch 700; French, 600; New Zealanders, 500; 
South Aricans, 250; and 50 from Luxem- 
bourg plus some hospital units. 

Of course, the South Koreans known popu- 
larly as Roks, have fought many tough and 
weary battles over endless miles of their own 
battered and ruined country. 

TWO HUNDRED AND FIFTY THOUSAND AMERICANS 

We have something in excess of 250,000 
men in Korea, 

Some of the U. N., such as Sweden and Ar- 
gentina and many nations the United States 
long has defended and assisted, have made 
a sorrowful display in Korea. Our GI’s un- 
derstandably have strong likes and dislikes 
for various nations. 

From a military standpoint we have tested 
in battle through shell and steel some mag- 
nificent divisions in Korea. Outstanding 
Officers have emerged too. We have tested 
new types of jet airplanes, tanks, guns, and 
battle tactics. Our fighting services have 
been more closely coordinated. 

The Korean war has stepped up military 
preparation and national defense as nothing 
could have done short of a total all-out war. 
We have proven to the Russians that mo- 
bility and firepower can stop vastly numeri- 
cal superior numbers who lack our scientific 
know-how and industrial might. 

Losses inflicted on slave North Koreans 
and stooge Red Chinese have made the Krem- 
lin slow up and take a second consideration 
about another global war at this juncture. 

VIRGIL PINKLEY. 


PEACE IN KOREA SEEMS POSSIBLE 


There is reason to hope that peace in Korea 
will be arranged. It’s still a nebulous hope 
but the developing international climate 
seems favorable to a negotiated peace. 
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It seems pretty clear by now that Red 
China and her volunteers, and Russia be- 
hind them, are ready to cut their staggering 
losses in Korea. No nation, even one with 
China’s wealth of manpower, can continue 
to sacrifice men and equipment at the rate 
they have been recently lost in Korea. 

Russia has, significantly, failed to make 
impossible demands to date in suggesting 
the cease fire. In all past dealings the Reds 
have made negotiations impossible by mak- 
ing intolerable conditions. There were no 
strings attached to this latest Red move. 

Of course, this does not mean that the 
United Nations will blindly accept a Russian 
settlement. We had our fingers burned 
badly in trusting Russia’s good intentions 
before. This time any contract will neces- 
sarily have the i’s dotted and the t’s crossed 
carefully. There is no disposition to buy a 
pig in a poke to gain the peace all the free 
nations want. 

It is idle to argue that a truce now will 
not punish the aggressors in Korea. Red 
China has been punished severely, in the 
grave losses of her best armies and in pres- 
tige in the Orient, for intervening in the 
affair. North Korea has been shattered and 
Russia’s cheap victory has turned out to be 
a costly grab, indeed. 

Moreover, the truce does not now hinge on 
the question of allowing Red China to black- 
mail and shoot her way into the United 
Nations, which was the prior minimum con- 
dition hinted at by the Reds for agreeing to 
peace. 

We can only hope and pray that peace 
will follow shortly in Korea. Only in the 
last few days has such a development even 
seemed remotely possible. 


A Letter From Your Congressman 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WILLIAM J. GREEN, JR. 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES . 


Monday, July 9, 1951 


Mr. GREEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I include the following letter written 
by me and published in the Frankford 
(Pa.) Dispatch: 


A LETTER From Your CONGRESSMAN, 
WILLIAM J, GREEN, JR. 


Nothing of such recent memory as the 
page ads written, signed and paid for by the 
National Association of Manufacturers can 
be easily disavowed. They won the con- 
gressional elections in 1946 with this expen- 
sive newspaper campaign of phony prom- 
ises. The advertisements claimed that 
prices would sink of their own weight if con- 
trols were abolished. They were so wrong 
but they knew the claim would strike a pop- 
ular chord. Prices have risen consistently 
ever since. I have one of those NAM gems 
of 1946 before me now. It is captioned 
“Would you like butter or roast beef? 
Well here's how to get it.“ It is signed Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers, for a 
better tomorrow for everybody.” Beautiful 
eh? The same old no-control boys are at it 
again. This time they may really have their 
spurious line rammed down their throats. 
For our very national defense is at stake. 

James Reston, diplomatic writer for the 
New York Times, does a generally superior 
job in his line. You will recall that General 
MacArthur gave the Texas Legislature the 
benefit of his views on many subjects re- 
cently. Arguing for his military program, 
he made appeals to mortality and the eter- 


nal virtues. Mr. Reston commented on this 
as follows: “It seemed to many observers 
here in Washington that to do these things 
in the name of morality, to violate the United 
States treaty commitments and almost every 
principle of the United Nations in order to 
fulfill promises to Dr. Syngman Rhee that 
were never made, to defy the expressed will of 
almost every civilized government in the 
world—and to do all these things in the 
name of high moral principles—would re- 
quire a whole new set of definitions of those 
very qualities of honor, faith, and mortality 
to which General MacArthur appealed.” 

As I write this the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
never looked more right and Mr. Reston's 
remarks are well taken. 

Cordially, 

Your Congressman, 
WILLIAM J. GREEN, JR. 

(Eprron's Note.—Congressman GREEN ex- 
presses his own views, which are not nec- 
essarily those of this paper.) 


Grants for Employment Security 
Administration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 25, 1951 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following: 


THE COMMONWEALTH 
OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
DIVISION OF EMPLOYMENT SECURITY, 
STATE ADVISORY COUNCIL, 
Boston, July 3, 1951. 
Hon. THOMAS J. LANE, 
House of Representatives, 

Congress of the United States, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR REPRESENTATIVE LANE: The members 
of the advisory council of the Massachusetts 
Division of Employment Security have been 
greatly concerned in recent years with the 
insufficient amount of funds provided to ad- 
minister our employment-security law. As 
you know, administrative funds for this divi- 
sion of the Commonwealth's organization are 
furnished entirely from the congressional ap- 
propriation entitled “Grants to States for 
Employment Security Administration,” 
which is one of the items requested in the 
budget of the United States Department of 
Labor. 

For the fiscal year starting July 1, 1951, 
the 48 States and the various Territories and 
dependents requested a total of $200,000,000 
for administration of their employment- 
security laws. The request in the budget of 
the United States Department of Labor was 
reduced several million dollars by the Bu- 
reau of the Budget and was further reduced 
to $164,560,000 by the Appropriation Com- 
mittees of Congress. 

This resulted in an enforced reduction of 
the funds provided to each State from the 
amount requested by the State for adminis- 
trative purposes. In the case of Massachu- 
setts $7,436,076 had been requested for the 
fiscal year, but this was reduced to $7,018,763, 
which is all the Bureau of Employment Secu- 
rity could apportion to the Commonwealth 
under the allotment methods which it has 
been perfecting for the past few years. 

This reduction of $400,000 in Massachu- 


‘setts funds is going to restrict us in the 


efficient operation of the division of employ- 
ment security. We feel very strongly about 
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this and we have been on record against 
curtailment of necessary funds which re- 
str’ ts the efficient operation of the division 
of employment security in Massachusetts. 

From Massachusetts we have sent to Wash- 
ington approximately $9,000,000 during the 
past fiscal year. We are receiving back in 
return $7,018,763. Massachusetts should not 
be penalized. 

We wish to point out that the system 
developed by the Bureau of Employment 
Security of the United States Department 
of Labor, under which appropriated funds 
are apportioned to the various States, seems 
to provide for an equitable division of funds 
among the States. The fund difficulties 
v th which we are confronted are not caused 
by the method of distribution but by the 
inadequacy of the ariounts to be distributed. 

To remedy this inadequacy a deficiency 
appropriation request will shortly be submit- 
ted to the Bureau of the Budget by the 
United States Department of Labor. Ap- 
proximately one-half of this appropriation 
request is for various changes in. the State 
salary plans. The balance of this deficiency 
appropriation will be the amount allotted 
to the various States to remedy their present 
deficiencies. It is very necessary that this 
deficiency appropriation be passed in suffi- 
cient amount so that the problems which 
we now face can be eliminated. 

We are requesting that you, as one of our 
elected Representatives to Congress, do all 
that you can to see that this appropriation 
is passed. Even though this appropriation 
request is approved by Congress and Massa- 
chusetts received an additional apportion- 
ment, the total funds received by Massa- 
chusetts will be far less than the tax col- 
lected from Massachusetts employers during 
the fiscal year, ostensibly for employment 
security administration. 

Employee associations and individual em- 
ployers, the Massachusetts Taxpayers Asso- 
ciation, labor organizations, and the gen- 
eral public have gone on record at various 
times to the effect that they want sufficient 
grants made to this State so that proper 
and efficient administration may be main- 
tained. 

We want your comments on the facts 
stated above and wish you to keep us in- 
formed of what steps you or any others, 
that you can contact, will or have taken 
to see that adequate appropriation of funds 
is made. 

Very truly yours, 
Francis J. CARREIRO, 

Chairman, Representative of the Public, 

HERMAN J. DUMAS, 
Representative of the Public, 
STEPHEN V. A 
Representative of Employers. 

JOSEPH A. DUNN, 
Representative of Employers, 

DANIEL J. MCCARTHY, 
Representative of Employees. 

JOSEPH A, FIASCONE, 
Representative of Employees. 


Hungary’s Barbarism 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CLINTON D. McKINNON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 9, 1951 


Mr. McKINNON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the Appendix of the Recor an editorial 
from the New York Times entitled “Hun- 
gary’s Barbarism,” which was reprinted 
as a public service by the International 
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Latex Corp., of Dover, Del., in the Wash- 
ington Post on June 29, 1951. 

This editorial calls upon the United 
States to condemn the Hungarian re- 
gime for its expulsion of whole classes 
of people and for the torture and phony 
treason trials it has imposed on such in- 
nocents as Archbishop Groesz and his 
fellow churchmen. 

I commend the International Latex 
Corp. for reminding our people that the 
voice of freedom must not remain silent 
while men are tortured and tried or driv- 
en from their homes for the “crimes” of 
free thought and free worship. 

We are fighting in Korea to prevent the 
spread of of just such practices as these. 
Let us not fail to tell the victims of these 
practices in Hungary and elsewhere that 
we admire their fight and that we con- 
demn their oppressors. 

The editorial follows: 

HUNGARY’S BARBARISM 
(An editorial in the New York Times) 


The disgust that we all feel over develop- 
ments in Hungary, where a group of church- 
men, headed by Archbishop Groesz, is on 
trial, and where thousands of innocents are 
being driven from their homes, should not 
prevent us from trying to analyze what is 
happening. 

As in all political trials in all epochs, defi- 
nite crimes have to be invoked. If they are 
not there, they must be made up. The real 
offense to the regime may not be—and in 
these Communist trials rarely is—the basis 
for the charges. Archbishop Groesz and the 
four other churchmen in this trial are of- 
fenders” because of their position and of what 
they represent. They are victims of a com- 
plicated mechanism that involves the basic 
struggle of communism against the Catholic 
Church as well as a variety of internal con- 
flicts and weaknesses that the Government is 
tackling. 

Since the victims cannot be persecuted 
just for being churchmen, real crimes have 
to be thought up and tacked onto them. 
That they “confess” to these supposed crimes 
no longer impresses anyone outside the iron 
curtain, since we know now how these con- 
fessions are obtained. This is a throw- 
back to the barbarous old practice, long since 
abandoned in civilized communities, of re- 
quiring a confession of crimes and even con- 
sidering such confessions invalid without 
torture. 

In the same way we are now witnessing, 
also in Hungary, one of the most horrible 
penal procedures of the postwar period—the 
expulsion of middle-class or aristocratic, 
professional or intellectual families from the 
big cities, and the confiscation of their pos- 
sessions. In reality this is being done be- 
cause these unfortunates belong to a certain 
class, but for legal and propagandistic pur- 
poses they are accused of a variety of crimes 
against the state or the people. 

This is a type of “political justice” that 
has always been denounced by civilized na- 
tions whether it took place in the French 
Revolution or in our own cruel days. One 
wonders, therefore, at the strange silence of 
the State Department regarding the expul- 
sions of Hungarian citizens. The United 
States is a signatory of the peace treaty with 
Hungary in which human rights were guar- 
anteed in article 2, and there is also the Uni- 
versal Declaration of Human Rights of the 
United Nations. It may not specifically help 
these tragic people to brand the Hungarian 
regime for what it is doing, but to keep silent 
would lead many people behind the iron 
curtain to believe that we do not care what 
happens to them. In the name of humanity, 
if for no other reason, the United States 
Government should go on record as con- 
demning the Hungarian expulsions, as well 
as these phony treason trials. 


“Victories” Achieved by Talking 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFF CLEVENGER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 9, 1951 


Mr. CLEVENGER. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
ReEcorD, I include the following article 
by David Lawrence, from the Washing- 
ton Evening Star of July 6, 1951: 
“VICTORIES” ACHIEVED BY 'TALKING—STATE- 

MENTS MADE BY PRESIDENT AND THE VOICE 

or AMERICA CAUSE ARCHING OF EYEBROWS 

IN MANY OFFICIAL QUARTERS 


(By David Lawrence) 


Whoever helps President Truman draft 
his speeches must be on vacation or some- 
thing, because the Independence Day ad- 
dress contains some sentences that prompt- 
ed today an arching of eyebrows in various 
quarters. 

One section, addressed to the men in Ko- 
rea, read as follows: 

“Victory may be in your hands, Lut you 
are winning a greater thing than military 
victory, for you are vindicating the idea of 
freedom under international law.” 

The foregoing may originally have read 
“victory may not be in your hands,” and 
somebody may have thought it was probably 
indiscreet to say so, though it’s the truth. 
Just what “victory may be in your hands,” 
followed by « “but”, means, is difficult to in- 
terpret. Certainly if victory isn’t now in 
the hands of the U. N. forces, it isn’t going to 
be without further fighting. It could be 
that under the new techniques of the State 
Department’s broadcasters, victories over a 
ruthless army are accomplished by talking, 
by diplomatic discussion. Some light on 
this may be shed perhaps by noting a Voice 
of America broadcast sponsored by the State 
N on Monday of this week, which 
said: 

“The end of the war seems definitely in 
sight * * * Unless the Communist reply 
(on truce talks) is a diabolical hoax, then we 
are witness to a victory of historic propor- 
tions. Not the victory of unconditional 
surrender nor the classic victory represented 
by the heel of the conqueror on the neck of 
the conquered, but rather the kind of vic- 
tory that comes when a free community 
springs to action and puts out a forest fire 
which threatens to consume it. And having 
put out the fire once, the people will know 
how to stamp it out again if someone is care- 
less enough to start it again. * * * 

“To any other satellite which might be 
pressed into a war by proxy against the U. N. 
the lesson stands out amid the ruins and 
dead soldiers in Korea, it isn't worth the 
a you get nothing out of it; you can’t 
win.’ 

Surely the same words can be spoken by the 
Communists, for they, too, already are saying 
that the intervention in Korea will teach the 
western nations a lesson and that they—the 
U. N. forces—didn’t win, and got nothing out 
of it except casualties. 

As for the “forest fire” simile which now 
supersedes the “police action” in Korea, as 
the President described it a year ago, it per- 
haps takes precedence over the remarks about 
“traffic accidents" referred to in another Tru- 
man speech recently as he compared the 
deaths in Korea to the accidents on American 
highways every day. 

Certainly the claim that the “free com- 
munity” sprang into action isn’t borne out 
by the figures which show that less than 
50,000 troops were contributed by 14 U. N. 
nations with 240,000,000 population, whereas 
America and South Korea contributed in ex- 
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cess of 350,000. Likewise, 40 countries out- 
side the Russian bloc, comprising 740,000,000 
population, contributed no troops at all, It 
doesn’t seem as if the bulk of the free na- 
tions “sprang into action.” 

The Voice of America broadcast, moreover, 
apparently is trying to condition not only 
the people of foreign countries but also the 
American people to the idea that there is 
something reprehensible about victory such 
as was won by the American troops and their 
allies in World War I and World War II. 
The impression which the Voice evidently 
seeks to convey is that victory can be a 
victory even when it isn't a victory. It will 
be a little hard to put that thought across 
in the face of the fact that nearly 80,000 
American casualties are a matter of record 
and the U. N. forces stand today approxi- 
mately where they stood before the outbreak 
of the war that swept across the thirty- 
eighth parallel a year ago. 

The President said further in his July 4 
speech: 

“We have taken collective measures to 
5 aggression, and we are suppressing 

Yet the record shows that, although the 
United Nations passed a resolution branding 
Red China as an aggressor and ordered that 
collective measures be taken, not a single 
measure has since been taken by the U. N. 
to suppress the aggression by the Red China 
regime, which doesn’t even admit that it 
is responsible for the operations of Chinese 
volunteers in Korea. 

The prize ambiguity, however, is in this 
sentence of Mr. Truman’s address: 

“Now, at last, the Communist leaders have 
offered to confer about an armistice. It may 
be that they have decided to give up their 
aggression in Korea. If that is true, the 
road to a peaceful settlement of the Korean 
conflict is open.” 

It was the U. N. that begged for the armis- 
tice and sent the first message offering to 
confer. Likewise, it is a strange war when 
the Commander in Chief of the supposedly 
victorious side doesn’t know whether or not 
he has defeated the enemy and whether he 
has won the principle objective of the U. N— 
to repel and punish aggession and assure 
Korea against a recurrence of aggression. It 
is even stranger to see an American com- 
mander in Korea—acting for the U. N.—send- 
ing emissaries with a white flag without 
requiring that the emissaries from the other 
side carry a white flag, too. Small wonder 
that the Communist radio and press is pro- 


claiming the victory they, too, think they 
have won. 


OPS Rulings 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLINTON D. McKINNON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 9, 1951 


Mr. McKINNON. Mr. Speaker, tu 
view of securing needed information on 
the controversial issue of controlling 
meat, I am submitting herewith an ar- 
ticle in the July 9 issue of the Washing- 
ton Post by Mike DiSalle: 

DISALLE REPLIES TO Post’s SERIES ON OPS 
RULINGS 
(By Michael V. DiSalle, Director, Office of 
Price Stabilization) 

It is perfectly in order for any reporter or 
anyone else to criticize the operations of the 
Office of Price Stabilization. However, the 
series of articles by John Ball in the Wash- 
ington Post on the beef-price regulations 
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does not give a complete picture of the im- 
pact of our program on the livestock indus- 
try. We must necessarily make an objective 
study of the livestock industry. We did this 
both before and after we issued our regu- 
lations. Our only interest is the issuance of 
regulations fair, equitable, and necessary to 
the over-all stabilization fight. 

It would be impossible to discuss all as- 

of the articles in a brief space, since 
the series incl: ded every self-serving claim 
that was made both to us and to congres- 
sional committees. I shall, therefore, dis- 
cuss only our major points. 
First. We have not unfairly singled out 
beef for roll-backs. We reduced the price 
of beef in order to hold wages and other 
prices at reasonable levels. We have, for 
similar reasons, issued general roll-back 
orders on 18 other commodities, including 
such important items as soap, pulpwood, 
shortenings and salad oils, and various types 
of metal scrap. In addition, many other 
general regulations have reduced individual 
prices for some sellers or some commodities 
while holding or raising others. 

Cattle prices rose way out of line with 
Wages and other prices. Between January 
1950, the date of the wage stabilization base, 
and March 1951, cattle prices rose over five 
times as much as wages, over four times 
as much as prices paid by farmers, over five 
times as much as the index of consumer 
prices, over three times as much as the 
prices of food items. 

Beef accounts for about 13 percent of the 
consumer's food bill and for almost half of 
the meat consumed in this country. When 
the price of so important an item as beef 
rises more rapidly than wages and other 
prices, those charged with responsibility for 
economic stabilization have in the long run 
only two alternatives. 

One alternative is to reduce beef prices 
so that they will be in a more normal rela- 
tionship to wages and other prices. The 
other alternative is to allow wages and other 
prices to increase to the level of beef prices. 

We rejected the second alternative because 
it is nothing more than administered infla- 
tion. Every person in the country with a 
fixed income, every person with a savings 
account or with Government bonds, every 
holder of an insurance policy or an annuity 
would have suffered. The dollar would have 
been debased. The quantity of military 
equipment which could have been purchased 
with the taxes which Congress has had to levy 
for our security would have been reduced. 
Most important of all, the American people 
would have lost their confidence in the sta- 
bility in our economy. 

It should also be pointed out that in the 
long run cattle growers and feeders would 
not be better off under the second alterna- 
tive than under the first. If they get more 
money for their cattle they will have to pay 
more money for the things they buy. The 
experience of the 1920's indicates that while 
farmers profit in periods of inflation, no one 
suffers more than the farmers from the de- 
flation that follows. We cannot believe that 
the farmers of this country are so short- 
sighted as to place short-term profits ahead 
of their long-term interests. 

The short of it is then that we had to 
reduce cattle prices because they had risen 
disproportionately. This is not picking on 
cattlemen but simple equity. 

Second. Another theme which runs 
through the articles is that the price con- 
trol on cattle will reduce production. If 
this were true meat production would have 
declined when the price regulations were in 
force in World War II. Yet under OPA— 

1. Total meat production reached a rec- 
ord high that was never equaled before or 
after the OPA. 

2. Beef production increased to a record 
high which has only been equaled in 1 year 
since OPA. 


3. Total cattle numbers reached an all- 
time high which has not since been equaled. 

4, There were more beef cattle and calves 
on the farm than ever before or since. 

OPA didn’t cause this high production but 
it didn’t stop it either. 

Cattle numbers in this country are higher 
now than they have been for several years. 
Growers will continue to produce cattle and 
feeders will continue to fatten them, pro- 
vided only that they can realize a fair profit 
in doing so. 

Third. The real question is whether our 
regulations provide a fair profit for growers 
and feeders. Analysis of Department of 
Agriculture studies on costs of producing 
cattle shows that under the lowest level of 
prices provided in our regulation, growers 
should realize greater profits than they have 
in the past. But even apart from detailed 
specific studies, the facts speak for them. 
selves, : 

1. The prices after the October roll-back 
will be about 25 percent higher than Janu- 
ary 1950—yet the Department of Agriculture 
index of prices paid by farmers, including 
feed, interest, taxes, and wages rates have 
increased only 13 percent. 

2. The prices after the October roll-back 
will be more than 20 percent higher than 
parity, which is the congressional measure 
of a fair price to the farmer. Parity was 
revised as late as January 1950 to substan- 
tially increase parity for beef cattle and 
lambs relative to other products. 

8. The prices after the October roll-back 
are higher than the highest average annual 
price for any year prior to Korea. The 
highest average annual price prior to Korea 
was $22.40. The lowest price set by OPS is 
about $24 or 7 percent higher than the 
highest historical price. 

The Washington Post articles are directed 
to the situation of the feeder rather than 
the primary producer. Quoted were a num- 
ber of feeders who claim to have lost money 
as a result of the cattle-price reductions. 
Careful reading of these statements indi- 
cates that many, if not all, of the persons 
quoted are simply saying that they will make 
less money than they would have otherwise. 
It is perfectly natural that persons who ex- 
pect to make only large profits should dis- 
like having those expected profits reduced. 
But the important point is that even under 
our regulations the feeder will still make 
profits which are higher than normal. 

Again using Department of Agriculture 
data, after the October 1 roll-back, the price 
spread between lower grade cattle which the 
feeder buys and the higher. grade cattle 
which the feeder sells will be such that he 
can still make a profit of over $40 per head 
as compared with an average profit of $23 
per head over the last 10 years—a 10-year 
period which, as the Post points out, has 
been the most profitable in history for cattle 
feeders. 

With an assurance of higher profits than 
they have derived in the past—an assurance 
arising 6ut of the high level of national in- 
come attributable to defense production— 
it just doesn’t make sense to suppose that 
fe2ders will curtail, much less discontinue, 
their operations. 

Fourth. A full report of the beef situation 
should certainly recognize the interest that 
tho housewife has in reasonable beef prices. 
We all recall what happened to beef prices 
between the outbreak in Korea and the freeze 
in January when there were no controls. 
Most of us remember what happened when 
beef-price controls were taken off in 1946. 

When Congress took off controls in July 
1936, beef prices went up 50 percent in 1 
month. Here are the figures: 
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TABLE 1—Percentage increases in beef prices 
in 1946, after decontrol* 


Round} Rib | Chuck} Ham- 


steak | roast | roast | burger 
Increase, July over 
June, 1946. 47 47 50 46 
crease, December 
over June, 1948 54 62 60 48 


8 BLS Retail Price Indexes of Meat in Large 


‘The 1946 increase occurred at a time when 
expenditures for national defense had been 
drastically reduced. The increases between 
Korea and January 1951 occurred before our 
expanded military program was in anything 
more than the blueprint stage. What will 
happen to meat prices if controls are elimi-. 
nated or substantially curtailed now, just 
when we are about to feel the effects of a 
vast program of expenditures for national 
defense? 


Near East, a Coveted Russian Prize: 
American Foreign Policy Needs Clari- 
fication in That Area 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 
HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


` Friday, July 6, 1951 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, the situation in the Near East in view 
of the trouble in Iran presents the Unit- 
ed States with a problem that needs im- 
mediate attention. 

The fighting in Korea has had the bad 
effect of diverting the Nation’s attention 
from an area which is vastly more im- 
portant to our national security than 
Korea. That area is the Near East. 
Viewed from any point, the Near East is 
a richer prize than Korea. 

The Near East has always been a most 
strategic area. From earliest times it 
has been the highway of nations in peace 
as well as war, and the link between 
east and west. It is here that the three 
continents of the eastern hemisphere, 
Asia, Europe and Africa, meet. And 
here lies three of the world’s great and 
strategic waterways, the Dardanelles, 
the Suez Canal, and the Straits of Bab 
El Mandeb. The importance of these 
waterways in a global war, and also in 
international trade can never be over- 
estimated. 

The development of air transportation 
has not detracted from the strategic im- 
portance of the Near East. On the con- 
trary, it has served to emphasize it. Our 
own experience during the last war 


proved this. That is why we have 


found it necessary to maintain airports 
in that area after the war. 

Moreover, the Near East literally floats 
upon a sea of oil. Happily, we and our 
allies now control that oil, but trouble 
brews in Iran and this is an ominous 
sign. Obviously, however, Russia would 
ne to pay a high price for that 
0 

Russia has always coveted the Near 
East, even before oil was discovered there 
and before man learned how to use it. 
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Like all expansionist nations, she long 
ago realized its strategic importance. 
For generations she has been trying to 
burst forth through the warm waters of 
the Dardanelles and into the Mediter- 
ranean Sea, which, as its name implies, 
is the center of the Old World. 

Russia’s efforts to control the Near 
East have lately been vigorously re- 
newed. For some time past she has been 
exerting heavy pressure against Iran. 
Her agents have established a Commu- 
nist front there whose aim is the over- 
throw of the Shah’s Government, which 
is friendly toward us, and the establish- 
ment of a regime subservient to Moscow. 

Russia has also exerted heavy pressure 
against Turkey, and has asked for a 
voice in the control of the Dardanelles, 

These facts have been known to us 
for some time. That is why we have 
undertaken to help both Turkey and 
Iran to bolster their defenses against 
possible Russian aggression, which more 
thar once has seemed imminent. - 

But we have done nothing to bolster 
the defenses of the Arab countries, which 
of necessity must form the second line 
of defense of the Near East. On the 
contrary, the administration's policy 
there not only has kept the Arab Gov- 
ernments weak militarily, but has also 
made the Arab peoples turn against us. 

There are today nearly 1,000,000 Arab 
refugees, who are homeless, jobless, and 
destitute. For two full years these refu- 
gees have barely existed on a U. N. dole of 
less than $2 per person a month, of which 
we, as a member of the U. N., have con- 
tributed one-half. 

We cannot hope for lasting peace and 
stability in the Near East so long as these 
people continue to be denied the natural 
and elementary right to return to their 
homes and dwell therein in peace. 

Moreover, these refugees, thanks in 
part to Russian propaganda, blame the 
Truman policy in Palestine for their 
plight. As a result, communism has 
made great strides in the hitherto in- 
hospitable climate of the Near East, de- 
spite the fact that it has been outlawed 
by the Arab governments. As might 
be expected, the refugee camps have be- 
come virtual hotbeds of communism. 
And what can these people, half-starved 
and denied even the hope of a normal 
life, lose by turning to Moscow? 

For generations the Arab peoples have 
been great admirers and stanch friends 
of our country. The Arab governments 
have likewise been friendly toward us. 
But during the last 2 years our prestige 
has suffered greatly in the Arab coun- 
tries, and the Arab peoples, bitterly dis- 
illusioned, have begun to turn toward 
Moscow. I warned the Congress of this 
3 years ago. 


Not only the refugees and the have- 


nots have turned to communism. Many 
highly-placed and wealthy Arabs now 
advocate a pro-Moscow policy. In re- 
cent months we have seen cabinet offi- 
cers in Syria and members of Parliament 
in Egypt call for an understanding with 
Russia, chiefly as a protection against. 
further attacks. 

Egypt's abstention from voting on our 
Korean resolution in the Security Coun- 


cil was obviously due to that country’s 
disappointment in the U. N., which failed 
to act on Egypt’s demand for the with- 
drawal of British troops from her 
territory. r 

Our position in the Near East today 
is in grave danger. To improve it, im- 
mediate steps should be taken first to 
solve the problem of the Arab refugees. 
The continued presence of these refu- 
gees is a serious threat to the stability 
and security of the Near East as a whole, 
including Israel. President Weizman 
has. stated that his Government objects 
to the return of the Arab refugees to 
their homes in Israel because Israel 
does not want a minority problem. 
Other Israel spokesmen have stated 
that the Arabs would constitute a threat 
to the security of Israel. That may be 
so. But I believe that the presence of 
the refugees in the refugee camps con- 
stitute a greater problem and a greater 
menace to Israel than if they were per- 
mittec to return to their homes. It is 
folly for Israel to hope for peace and 
prosperity so long as a million starved, 
sick, and shelterless men and women 
remain huddled in tattered tents and in 
caves along her border. 

Likewise, it is folly for the United 
States to expect the whole-hearted sup- 
port of the Arabs while the problem of 
the refugees remains unsolved. And 
every day that the solution of that prob- 
lem is delayed adds new adherents to 
Moscow. 

We have made heavy sacrifies to drive 
out communism from South Korea. But 
while we are fighting communism in 
Korea let us not help it win control of 
the Near East, a greatly richer prize 
than all Korea. I think that Russia 
would be willing to give us South Korea, 
and also Formosa, without any struggle 
at all if she can get the Near East. In- 
deed, I think that she started the war 
in Korea partly to divert our attention 
from the more important Near East. 
When the time for a final showdown 
comes, Russia’s first blows against us 
will not be struck in Korea. She per- 
haps will strike first in the Ruhr Valley 
of Germany, and in the Near East. She 
will strike in the Ruhr to obtain control 
of its rich mines and large factories, and 
in the Near East to obtain control of its 
rich oil fields, and its strategie land, air, 
and sea routes, and thus cut us off from 
Asia and open the gates of Africa with 
her fabulous wealth of raw materials to 
the Red armies. 

Let us face reality. Let us think more 
of our country and our national security 
than of our private political fortunes. 
Let us place the democratic ideals for 
which we fought two world wars and are 
now fighting in Korea above votes, For 
only thus can we regain the enviable po- 
sition which was ours in the hearts of 
the peoples of the Near East 3 years ago. 
Only thus can we again enjoy the confi- 
dence of the Arab and Moslem worlds. 
Only thus can we reestablish our leader- 
ship in the world’s most strategic area, 
and safeguard it from communism. 
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The CIO on Public Housing 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL W. YORTY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 9, 1951 


Mr. YORTY. Mr. Speaker, in keeping 
with the request made in the following 
letter, I am asking that it be included in 
our Recorp. The letter is from Mr. Al- 
bert T. Lunceford, an outstanding west- 
ern Jabor leader. Letter follows: 


CONGRESS OF INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATIONS, 
Washington, D. C., July 6, 1951. 
Hon. SAMUEL W. Yorry, 
United States House of Representatives, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN YoRTY: My attention 
has just been called to an insert in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp on June 18, 1951, page 
A3643, by Congressman JOHN PHILLIPS of 
California, regarding a telegram in support 
of public housing which I was instructed by 
the executive board of my council to send 
to each Member of Congress. 

Under the Constitution of the United 
States, the people of this country are guar- 
anteed the right of petition to the Congress. 
Our organization believes in exercising that 
right through the representative government 
of the structure of our union. 

We believe in and support the declaration 
of policy enacted by the Congress of the 
United States that “the elimination of sub- 
standard and other inadequate housing 
through the clearance of slums and blighted 
areas, and the realization as soon as feasibie 
of the goal of a decent home and a suitable 
living environment for every American fam- 
ily, thus contributing to the development 
and redevelopment of communities and to 
the advancement of the growth, wealth, and 
security of the United States.” (Public Law 
171, 8ist Cong., sec. 2.) 

In the exercise of our democratic rights 
under the Constitution we appealed from 
the tentative decision of the House restrict- 
ing public housing starts to 5,000 for the 
entire United States. Here in Los Angeles, 
according to the Bureau of the Census 
housing survey just released, we have 59,000 
substandard units of which 38.2 percent are 
considered to be.so “run-down or neglected 
cr of inadequate original construction, so 
that it does not provide adequate sheiter 
or protection against the elements, or en- 
dangers the safety of the occupants.” 

The families who oecupy these units on 
the whole make more effort to secure ade- 
quate housing than any other segment of 
our pepulation. One out of three of them 
pays 20 percent or more of the family in- 
come for shelter, and one out of seven goes 
to the extreme length of paying 35 percent 
or more of their family income for rent, and 
while the BLG shows aa increase for April 
1950 of 30 percent, the Census Bureau 
shows an increase of 54 percent over 1940. 
Since that time rents have increased very 
substantially here in Los Angeles, with 
some families receiving increases as high as 
100 percent. 

It is unfortunate that the Congressman 
has not seen fit to reply to our communi- 
cation. I was interested, however, in read- 
ing the lengthy reply which was sent to a 
similar communication from the executive 
director of the Veterans Service Center. 

Organized labor can and frequently does 
arrange to secure redress from grievances 
for its members. However, by our actions 
we have shown that we are interested in the 
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general welfare of the community, particu- 
larly as it relates to the housing shortage 
which is so serious here in Los Angeles. 
Those who benefit most from our hcusing 
activities have been and continue to be 
those who are veterans of World War II. We 
supported the provisions for preference in 
any housing program to any of these vet- 
erans. Those who say that public housing 
is not of prime interest to the veteran, his 
organization and the families of his de- 
ceased buddies would find difficulty in ex- 
plaining the ardent support for this pro- 
gram by the entire list of recognized vet- 
erans organizations, including the American 
Legion, the Veterans of Foreign Wars, the 
Disabled American Veterans, the American 
Corps League, the Catholic War Veterans, 
the Jewish War Veterans, and the American 
Veterans’ Committee. 

Our organization has worked with the 
representatives of these organizations in sup- 
port of public housing, even though we 
recognize that the overwhelming majority 
of members of CIO, through the success of 
collective bargaining, are over-income and 
ireligible to secure the benefits of the public- 
housing program. 

Nor can we accept the argument that the 
United States is about ready to go into 
bankruptcy. We are the richest country in 
the world. The only thing we cannot afford 
is slums. The public-housing program as I 
understand it is based upon Government 
guaranty of bonds issued by local housing 
authorities, which are sold in the investment 
market. The high value of these bonds is 
shown by the low rate of interest which is 
charged for the money secured therefrom. 
This low rate contributes materially to the 
benefits of the program. 

The real-estate industry and many of 
those who oppose public housing, support the 
use of Government insured credit for high- 
interest-rate-bearing bonds, such as the FHA 
and the VA. These bonds, through the 
operations of the Federal National Mortgage 
Association, create a more serious drain on 
the United States Treasury than the con- 
tingent liability of the guarantee of public- 
housing bonds. 

We are unimpressed by the argument that 
the public-housing program will drive the 
United States Government into bankruptcy. 

Because of the fact that our letter was 
inserted into the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
without any reply to our inquiry, we would 
appreciate your inserting this likewise into 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD so that those who 
have been misinformed about our intentions 
may understand why we continue to support 
public housing and why the Senate voted 
47 to 25 on June 29, 1951, against the adoption 
of a similar restriction on the Senate version 
of H. R. 3880. 

Appreciating your courtesy in this and 
similar matters, 

Sincerely yours, 
ALBERT T. LUNCEFORD, 
Secretary-Treasurer, Los Angeles IUC-CIO. 


Government Handling of Social Security 
Funds Legalized Embezzlement 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. HOWARD H. BAKER 
OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 9, 1951 
Mr. BAKER. Mr. Speaker, under leave 


to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following editorial from the 


Knoxville Journal of July 4, 1951, en- 
titled “Government Handling of So- 
cial Security Funds Legalized Embezzle- 
ment”: 


GOVERNMENT HANDLING OF SOCIAL SECURITY 
FUNDS LEGALIZED EMBEZZLEMENT 


It has been pointed out here before that 
if any individual or corporation undertook 
to operate an insurance company on the 
same basis the Federal Government operates 
the social-security system, it or he would 
be in jail before you could say Jack Rob- 
inson, 

Press reports on the state of the Treasury 
at the end of fiscal 1951 reveals the inter- 
esting item that while the balance sheet 
shows a budgetary surplus of something over 
$3,000,000,000, the Government is actually 
deep in cash to the tune of something near 
$7,500,000,000. 

Explanation is that the Secretary of the 
Treasury has in the till almost $4,000,000,000 
in social-security taxes in excess of what that 
agency of the Government paid out in claims 
during the fiscal year. As has been pointed 
out here before, these taxes collected from 
the people are not held in trust by the 
Government, as all insurance companies and 
other fiduciary institutions are required to 
hold funds collected from their customers, 
but instead go into the spending stream of 
the government in power. 

In other words, today’s taxpayer turns in 
his pittance every week for insurance bene- 
fits and then when the time comes for the 
Government to pay of, tomorrow's taxpayer 
will pay again to make good on the Social 
Security Agency's obligations. The only 
thing held by the Government as security 
for its millions of social-security contracts 
with individual citizens is Federal taxing 
power, 

This is as fine an example of legalized em- 
bezzlement as history provides. It is on the 
same moral plane as the traditional “license 
to steal.” 


The Past Year and the Next in Our 


Economy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CLINTON D. McKINNON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 9, 1951 


Mr. McKINNON. Mr. Speaker, in 
order to assist in the determination for 
need of price and wage stabilization in 
the months ahead, I feel the following 
article by Sumner H. Slichter in the 
New York Times magazine will be help- 
ful to many Members of Congress. Mr. 
Slichter is one of the Nation’s outstand- 
ing economists and is well known for 
his conservative approach to economic 
matters, 

THE Past YEAR AND THE NEXT IN Our ECON- 
oMy—AN ECONOMIST SURVEYS EFFECTS OF 
Our DEFENSE Procgram So FAR AND 
ASSESSES THE FUTURE 

(By Sumner H. Slichter) 

It is now nearly a year since the outbreak 
of trouble in Korea caused the United States 
to become a defense economy with a system 
of controls too stiff for a time of peace but 
not stiff or comprehensive enough for total 
war. This is an appropriate time to look 
backward and forward—to take stock of 
what has happened to the economy during 
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the last year and to examine the changes 
and the problems that will confront us in 
the year ahead. 

Certainly the year behind us has been full 
of surprises. No one, for example, would 
have predicted that the Federal budget 
would show a cash surplus of about $7,000,- 
000,000, as it seems certain to do. Al- 
though some growth in the output of con- 
sumer goods was expected, even in the face 
of large war expenditures, the increase that 
has occurred has been highly reassuring. In 
addition, expenditures on plant and equip- 
ment have grown rapidly. This means 
that the country has been having a triple 
boom: (1) A defense goods boom; (2) a con- 
sumer goods boom; and (3) a capital goods 
boom. 

The year ahead will see many changes. 
The budget surplus will be replaced by a 
deficit, unless Congress increases taxes much 
more than now seems likely; controls over 
materials will be broader and much stricter 
and will limit many kinds of production; 
price controls, which have not yet been really 
tested because most free market prices have 
been little or no higher than ceiling prices, 
will receive a real test; most important of 
all the absorption of goods for defense and 
foreign aid will grow as fast as the national 
product, so that the goods available for ci- 
vilians will cease to increase. No longer will 
the country be able to expand simultane- 
ously the three kinds of production—de- 
fense goods, consumer goods, and capital 
goods for private industry. 

Let us look at the trends shown by, the 
past year and the prospects and problems 
in the year ahead. 


TOTAL PRODUCTION 


The gross national product rose from 
$294,600,000,000 (in terms of present dollars) 
in the second quarter of 1950 to $313,900,- 
000,000 in the first quarter of 1951, a gain of 
about 6.6 percent. About two-thirds of the 
gain is attributable to increased employment 
and the remainder to more output per man- 
hour, which seems to have been increasing 
at about the “normal” rate of 2.5 percent 
per year. 

As for the 12-month period we have 
now entered, the output of the economy may 
be expected to increase by roughly 7 to 9 
percent between the first quarter of 1951 and 
the first quarter of 1952, or between $21,000,- 
000,000 and $28,000,000,000 a year. The actual 
growth will depend upon (1) the gain in em- 
ployment, (2) the increase in hours per week, 
and (3) the rise in output per man-hour. 
If employment rises by an expected 2,000,- 
000, weekly working hours by an expected 
3 percent, and there is no change in output 
per man-hour, total output will grow by 
about $21,000,000,000 a year; if, in addition, 
output per man-hour increases by 2 percent, 
production will rise by about $28,000,000,000 
& year. 

DEFENSE PRODUCTION 


Output of goods and services for national 
defense has grown rapidly, but it has ab- 
sorbed less than half of the increase in the 
national product during the last year. De- 
fense production today is about two and a 
half times as large as before Korea. The 
annual rate is about $30,000,000,000 in com- 
parison with $12,400,000,000 during the 
second quarter of 1950. 

This type of production (including atomic 
energy and foreign military aid) is now 
growing at the rate of about $25,000,000,000 
a year and it will continue to grow at this 
rate, until the first quarter of next year. 
During the first quarter of next year out- 
lays for defense purposes will be at the rate 
of about $50,000,000,000 a year—roughly $25,- 
000,000,000 above the first quarter of 1951. 
If the output of the economy grows by be- 
tween $21,000,000,000 and $28,000,000,000 a 
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year and the outlays on defense continue to 
rise at the present rate, the supply of goods 
available for civilian consumption at best 
will increase very little and it may drop. 

However, by the beginning of 1952, or per- 
haps after the end of the first quarter, the 
rate of increase in outlays for defense will 
drop considerably and then will cease, 
though the expenditures will continue at a 
high rate for about a year. 


THE FEDERAL BUDGET 


The budget has surprised everyone. The 
cash receipts of the Federal Government dur- 
ing the fiscal year, as I have pointed out, 
will exceed its cash expenditures by around 
$7,000,000,000. The surplus in the so-called 
administrative budget, which excludes op- 
erations of the Government's trust funds and 
which includes some noncash receipts and 
payments, will be about 84,000, 000, 000. In 
the last quarter of the fiscal year, however, 
the budget will be substantially in the red. 

The deficit, moreover, will probably grow. 
The present outlook is that the cash ex- 
penditures of the Federal Government dur- 
ing the next fiscal year may be as much as 
$74,000,000,000, of which over $50,000,000,000 
will be for defense, atomic energy, and for- 
eign military aid. Revenues from present 
taxes will be about $66,000,000,000 to $68,000,- 
000,000. Tax increases are not likely to be 
large enough to cover the expected deficit. 
But if the public could be aroused to insist 
upon reductions in unnec expenditures 
(say, cuts of about $5,000,000,000), little in- 
Crease in taxes would be necessary. 


THE LABOR FORCE 


The strong demand for goods has caused 
the labor force, including men in the armed 
services, to grow at nearly double the normal 
Tate. The increase from April 1950, to April 
1951, was a little more than a million. The 
normal increase would be around $600,000 to 
700,000. Unemployment has been cut in 
half—from 500,000 in April 1950, to 1,700,- 
000 in April 1951. The strong demand for 
labor in the cities has pulled people out of 
agriculture, just as it did during the Second 
World War. Today there are 500,000 fewer 
people working in agriculture than a year 
ago, but nonagricultural civilian employ- 
ment has gained 1,900,000. Despite the 
strong demand for labor, average weekly 
hours of work in nonagricultural industries 
as a whole are the same as before the Korean 
‘war—despite some increase in weekly hours 
in manufacturing employment. 

These factors make for a growing shortage 
of labor during the coming year. The short- 
age will be much more acute as defense pro- 
duction expands. In fact, in another 9 
months labor shortages are likely to be more 
critical than material shortages. The rea- 
son is that the production of most war goods 
requires a much higher proportion of labor- 
hours per ton of material than does the pro- 
duction of civilian goods. 


PLANT INVESTMENT 


Industry has been stimulated to increase 
its productive capacity faster than ever, and 
additions to plant and equipment are about 
30 percent larger in physical volume during 
the second quarter of 1951 than in the cor- 
responding quarter last year. 

During the immediate future, business 
concerns are planning further increases in 
plant, but the Government will have to in- 
terfere with many of these plans. Shortages 
of materials and labor will require that in- 
vestment in plant and equipment be re- 
stricted pretty largely to immediate defense 
needs. This curtailment of investment will 
be accomplished in the main through ma- 
terial controls, but tight credit will help. 

INVENTORIES 

The first effect of the fighting in Korea was 
to produce a rush of consumer buying that 
reduced the physical volume of business in- 
ventories. In the last quarter of 1950 and 


the first quarter of 1951, however, invento- 
ries expanded rapidly. Today, total business 
inventories are roughly 10 percent greater 
in physical volume than a year ago. Many 
retailers are worried about the size of their 
inventories, but in view of the shortages 
ahead these worries are not justified. Manu- 
facturers’ inventories are much smaller in 
relation to unfilled orders than a year ago. 

It ought to be possible to cut the growth 
of investment in inventories from an annual 
rate of around $7,900,000,000, as in the first 
quarter of 1951, to $3,000,000,000, or possibly 
less. This would mitigate somewhat the 
shortages of goods. Furthermore, by reduc- 
ing the private demand for investment-seek- 
ing funds it would help the Government fi- 
nance the deficit and the maturities of about 
$17,000,000,000 of publicly held securities 
during the second half of 1951. 


PERSONAL INCOMES 


Personal incomes have risen about 11 per- 
cent during the last year and in March 
were running at an annual rate of $23,200,- 
000,000 above March 1950. Particularly rapid 
has been the growth of compensation of em- 
ployees, which increased nearly 20 percent, 
from $1386,900,000,000 a year in March 1950, 
to $163,900,000,000 in March 1951. Average 
hourly earnings in manufacturing have risen 
from $1.453 in June 1950, to $1.574 in April 
1951. Nevertheless, only about half of all 
employees have received general wage in- 
creases since June of last year. 

The prospects are that wage and salary 
payments will rise by $20,000,000,000 to $25,- 
000,000,000 a year. About $11,000,000,000 to 
$12,000,000,000 of this increase will come 
from the expansion of employment and the 
increase in weekly hours of work. About 
$10,000,000,000 or more will come from wage 
increases. It will be harder to hold down 
wages in the next year than in the year just 
past. The half of the wage and salary work- 
ers who have not yet had wage advances will 
expect increases. The Government may take 
a strong stand against wage increases that 
exceed the rise in the cost of living, but this 
is unlikely. The prospect is that the Wage 
Stabilization Board will prefer not to risk 
provoking strikes. During the next year 
wage increases will probably be the most im- 
portant single inflationary influence in the 
economy. 

PROFITS 


Corporate profits have fallen. In the first 
quarter of 1951 they were about 22 percent 
less than the quarter just preceding the 
Korean war. This statement will surprise 
many people because most corporations have 
been reporting considerably larger earnings 
than last year. The published reports of 
most corporations, however, are misleading 
because they count a rise in the cost of re- 
placing inventories as a profit. This preva- 
lent error in accounting practice caused the 
annual rate of profits in the first quarter of 
1951 to be overstated by 89,500,000, 000. 
Profits have been cut by the large increase in 
corporate income taxes. The corporate in- 
come-tax liability today is $%9,500,000,000 
greater than a year ago. 

Reported profits in most industries will 
drop in the next year, partly because wage 
rates will rise more than most prices and 
partly because many companies will be en- 
gaged in Government contracts that are less 
profitable than ordinary business. But real 
profits will hold up much better than re- 
ported profits. The reason is that the prices 
of raw materials will probably not advance 
as much as in the last year. 

CONSUMPTION 

The movement of consumption has been 
erratic, with a tendency for consumer buy- 
ing to rise when the war news is bad and to 
fall when it is good. In the first 3 months 
after the war started the physical quantity of 
goods purchased by consumers rose 4.5 per- 
cent above the previous 3 months—to an all- 
time record. In the last quarter of 1950 con- 
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sumption dropped almost to the pre-Korean 
rate, and in the first quarter of 1951 it was 
a little more than 1 percent above the quar- 
ter just prior to the outbreak of fighting in 
Korea. Money outlay for consumer goods 
has risen rapidly, and in the first 3 months 
of 1951 was more than 10 percent above the 
rate before Korea, This, however, has re- 
fiected almost entirely the rise in prices, not 
an increase in the supply of goods. 

For the next 9 to 12 months the quantity 
of consumer goods will not increase. Early 
next year, however, the over-all increase in 
production should begin to exceed the in- 
creased absorption of goods by defense. 
Hence an advance in the standard of living 
will again be possible. This assumes that 
the development of new emergencies does not 
compel an enlargement of the defense 
program. 

SAVINGS 

The rate of personal saving has moved up 
and down in the opposite direction to con- 
sumption expenditures. There have been 
striking and important changes in the com- 
ponents of personal saving. Most con- 
spicuous has been a marked disposition on 
the part of individuals to hold cash and 
bank deposits—individual holdings of cur- 
rency and bank deposits rose $5,300,000,000 in 
the last half of 1950. Saving in this form 
has the greatest likelihood of aggravating 
inflation in the future because cash and 
bank deposits are easily spent. Personal sav- 
ing has not taken the form of purchases of 
E bonds—indeed, during the 9 months fol- 
lowing the outbreak of the Korean war re- 
demptions of E bonds exceeded purchases 
by $799,000,000. 

During the next year personal saving will 
increase, probably by substantial amounts. 
The explanation is simple—personal in- 
comes, as I have pointed out, will rise by 
$20,000,000,000 to $25,000,000,000 a year before 
taxes or about $16,000,000,000 to $20,000,- 
000,000 after taxes, but the supply of con- 
sumer goods will remain virtually un- 
changed. The extent to which savings in- 
creano will depend upon how much prices 

e. 

It is conceivable that the scramble for 
goods will cause prices to rise so much that 
there is no increase in personal saving, but 
this is unlikely. One reason is that per- 
sonal indebtedness (consumer credit and 
personal mortgage indebtedness) has in- 
creased over $35,000,000,000 during the last 5 
years, and individuals will undoubtedly 
make substantial repayments on this in- 
debtedness. Another reason is that the 
choice of goods will be less satisfactory than 
usual. 

The preference for cash and bank deposit 
savings is likely to continue during the next 
year. Cash and bank deposits, however, are 
the kind of assets which are most likely at 
some later date to be converted into goads. 
In order to discourage the growth of built- 
in inflation in the form of accumulations 
of cash and bank deposits, the Government 
should endeavor to persuade individuals to 
convert a substantial part of their personal 
savings into Government securities. This 
will require (1) building up a sales organiza- 
tion that is able to do a house-to-house 
job of selling, and (2) offering securities that 
are well adapted to the needs of smail 
savers. 

PRICES 


The index of wholesale prices rose 16.7 
percent between June and February, but 
since February there has been virtually no 
change in the general level of wholesale 
prices, The consumer price index in April 
was 8.2 percent above last June. The prin- 
cipal immediate cause for the rise in prices, 
it is important to note, has been a speed-up 
in the turn-over of money, which is nearly 15 
percent above last year. Although prices 
were temporaily frozen on January 25, the 
ceilings have thus far had relatively little 
effect except in some wholesale markets be- 
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cause they have been been above market 
prices. The rise in prices has been retarded 
by four principal influences: (1) The in- 
crease in production available for civilian 
use; (2) the lag of the wages of about half 
of the labor force behind the rise in the cost 
of living; (3) the cash surplus in the Fed- 
eral budget; and (4) the restraints on con- 
sumer credit. 

The probable movement in prices is the 
greatest uncertainty in the whole outlook 
for the next year. Even though savings in- 
crease substantially, the upward pressure on 
prices will be strong. The demand for goods 
will put price controls to the test. 

Government officials have asserted that 
rationing will not be necessary because the 
supply of goods will be ample. Such state- 
ments are in error. Price controls are a way 
of reducing prices below the point at which 
supply and demand are equal—in other 
words, they are a way of assuring that sup- 
ply is less than demand. Consequently, 
some kind of rationing is inevitable. If 
the Government does not institute ration- 
ing, the suppliers will have to ration 
their customers. 

MARRIAGES 

The war in Korea is stimulating marriages, 
just as did the Second World War. In the 
first 3 months of 1951 there were 19.5 per- 
cent more marriages than in the correspond- 
ing months of last year. It is uncertain how 
long the increase in marriages will continue 
because the number of single adults is con- 
siderably less today than a few years ago. 
Nevertheless, the increase shows no sign of 
stopping—marriages in March 1951 were 34.7 
percent greater than in March 1950. The 
increase in marriages is an important busi- 
ness fact because it means that a future de- 
mand is being built up for houses and many 
household articles. 

Many people express the fear that the huge 
expenditures on defense are undermining 
the economic strength of the country. A 
good way to gain light on this question is to 
ask what the economy will be like a year 
hence if the expected trends occur. A year 


from now the United States will have more 


plant and equipment than ever before; a 
larger proportion of the people of working 
age will be employed; a larger proportion of 
the adult population will be married; per- 
sonal indebtedness will be a little lower than 
it is today. Personal incomes will be about 
10 percent higher. 

Personal holdings of cash and bank de- 
posits will be higher than today; the price 
level will be higher probably by 5 to 10 per- 
cent; the wages of union workers will rise a 
little faster than prices and the wages of 
other workers not quite so fast. If the price 
level rises by 5 to 10 percent the debt of the 
Federal Government (though larger in abso- 
lute terms than today) will be a little lower 
relative to incomes. The average rate of in- 
terest on the debt, however, will be higher. 
Hence, the burden of the debt, as measured 
by the relation of interest to incomes, will 
probably be larger, but not much larger. 

These changes certainly do not, on the 
whole, indicate a weakening of the economy 
because they mean that the economy will be 
better able than ever to produce a high 
standard of living. The principal question 
suggested by these developments is whether 
the tendency for personal incomes to outrun 
the supply of consumer goods, the drop in 
personal indebtedness, and the rise in per- 
sonal holdings of cash and bank deposits are 
laying the foundation for a serious inflation 
that will eventually end in a collapse. 

This danger is by no means remote. As 
people accumulate more and more liquid 
assets their desire to convert them into goods 
will gradually become stronger. The prob- 
lem of controlling prices in 1952 will be 
aggravated by the large maturities of E bonds 
in that year. I believe, however, that a run- 
away inflation can be avoided. Some time 


early in 1952 the growth of the national 
product will begin to exceed the increase in 
defense expenditures. As more goods be- 
come available for the civilian economy the 
danger of inflation will not be over but the 
upward pressure on prices will be diminished. 

When one examines the inflation that oc- 
curred between 1946 ani 1948, one discovers 
that it was made posssible largely by a rapid 
increase in indebtedness of individuals and 
business enterprises and by a rapid rise in 
the turnover of money. But during all or 
most of the period between 1946 and 1948 
the country lacked effective arrangements 
for restricting the expansion of bank credit. 
Today the arrangments for controlling credit 
are not perfect but they are far better than 
they were between 1946 and 1948. It would 
be desirable, however, to reduce the danger 
of a disorderly rise in prices, either now or 
a year or two later, by persuading individuals 
to convert a considerable part of their re- 
cently acquired cash and bank deposits into 
private or Government securities, 


Restrained Optimism About 
Truce Talks 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. PAUL W. SHAFER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 28, 1951 


Mr. SHAFER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
certain that the present Soviet regime 
and policies are the same as were rep- 
resented at Yalta and Potsdam, I am 
certain that the present Chinese Com- 
munist regime and policies are the same 
as those which led to the conquest of 
China and Red China’s intervention in 
Korea. 

At the same time, the Truman-Ache- 
son-Marshall leadership in American 
foreign affairs is the same as that which 
has alibied for Yalta; the same as rep- 
resented this country at Potsdam, It is 
the same leadership that sought to force 
Chiang Kai-shek to do business with 
communism; the same that unconstitu- 
tionally involved the United States in 
the Korean war; the same that lied 
about the importance of Formosa and 
flirted with appeasement; the same 
leadership which fired General MacAr- 
thur and consistently opposed a war-to- 
win in Korea. 

Nothing has happened in recent weeks 
to convince me that this Truman-Ache- 
son-Marshall leadership has learned 
anything from its past blunders, that it 
is any more astute than it has been here- 
tofore, or that it is any more discerning 
of true American interests and how to 
preserve those interests. 

Moreover, I am fearful that there is 
no one more aware of these unhappy 
facts about this American leadership 
than the Kremlin. 

Much as I deplored the precipitate 
and unconstitutional entry into the Ko- 
rean war, and much as we all hope for 
peace, if it can be real peace and not 
further appeasement or stalemate, I am 
compelled to be exceedingly restrained 
in my o about the impending 
truce negotiations and the diplomatic 
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maneuverings which may follow such a 
truce. 

I am sure that I am only one of many 
Americans who wish that the interests 
of the United States might be repre- 
sented in the Far East, in the weeks im- 
mediately ahead, by the very man the 
Truman-Acheson-Marshall leadership 
liquidated—Gen. Douglas MacArthur, 


Shameful But True 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN V. BEAMER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 9, 1951 


Mr. BEAMER. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I include an edi- 
torial from the Marion (Ind.) Chronicle 
of July 5, 1951, in regard to the William 
Oatis case. 

This editorial asks a pertinent ques- 
tion, Is this a time for protocol or cere- 
mony? It follows: 

SHAMEFUL But TRUE 


Independence Day had little meaning for 
friends of William N. (Bill) Oatis, former 
Marion newspaperman. The ‘arrogant Reds 
who are his captors chose that day to sen- 
tence him to serve 10 years in prison for 
activities hostile to the state. The penal 
sentence is equivalent to life imprisonment 
for no American can be expected to survive 
for that long. Robert Vogeler, the Ameri- 
can businessman imprisoned in Hungary, 
served more than 1 year in solitary confine- 
ment before his release was obtained by the 
payment of a huge ransom. 

There probably is no American who be- 
lieves Bill Oatis guilty of any crime despite 
the confession he reportedly made in the 
Prague courtroom. The methods the Reds 
use to obtain these confessions are too widely 
known to have any effect on the informed. 
But even if the confession was phony, Oatis 
faces a long term in prison and his friends 
and associates want to know why. 

Taken into custody in Prague last April 
23, it was learned 2 days later that he was 
being held by police authorities. The Amer- 
ican Embassy made oral representations to 
the foreign office and was curtly informed 
that no one would be permitted to see him. 
Almost 30 days later another representation 
was made to the foreign office and 4 weeks 
later another attempt was made. Between 
the lines of the diplomatic double talk, it 
was learned the American Government was 
told to go to hell. 

The United States Ambassador in Czecho- 
slovakia has become nothing more than a 
messenger boy. There is no reason for con- 
tinuing this status. The United States 
should withdraw recognition from the pup- 
pet government without delay. Our staff 
should be withdrawn from that country and 
the Czech representatives in this country 
should be booted out promptly. This is no 
time for protocol or ceremony. 

What was happening in this country? It 
is a story almost as sad. Represen ative 
JOHN V. BEAMER was advised that it would 
be detrimental to Oatis and to the efforts 
the State Department was making in his 
behalf if he denounced the arrest on the 
floor of the House of Representatives. Simi- 
lar advice came from the Associated Press 
by whom Oatis was employed. His wife on a 
trip to Washington and New York was ad- 
vised by “high authorities“ that the less 
publicity the case received would be the best 
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for her husband. When a major broadcasting 
system was approached with a request that 
some of the background of Oatis be broad- 
cast so the American public could have a 
picture of the true Bill Oatis its first ques- 
tion was “Has it been approved by the State 
Department?” 

Why should the Czech Reds or any foreign 
government fear this Nation? On the day 
Oatis was convicted, it was announced the 
United States had meekly closed its library 
and movie theater in Budapest, Hungary. 
Simultaneously, that country reopened con- 
sulates in this country. 

It is small wonder that friends of Bill 
Oatis are frustrated. They want to know 
what they can do to help him. The friends 
who have offcred help could be counted in 
the hundreds but their efforts are fruitless 
so long as the State Department continues 
its policy of meekness and surrender to the 
Communists. The policy of turning the 
other cheek has been in force too long. It 
is time for different and sterner policies for 
they are the only policies the Communists 
understand. 


Price Director DiSalle—The Man From 
Toledo 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERMAN P. EBERHARTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 9, 1951 


Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Speaker, a 
week ago a very prominent citizen of 
Toledo, Ohio, who is proud of the fact 
that he comes from Toledo, returned 
there to give an accounting of his stew- 
ardship as Director of Price Stabiliza- 
tion. And what a record he was able to 
relate to the home folks in Toledo. 

Despite resistance from every indus- 
try group in the country and without 
the appeals to patriotism which were so 
important during World War II, Mike 
DiSalle held the cost of living to an in- 
crease of less than 1 percent from Feb- 
ruary 15 to March 15 of this year. The 
wholesale market index has held level for 
4 months and the past few weeks has 
even dropped off. And this, Mr, Speak- 
er, has been accomplished with a staff 
of employees which, even now, totals 
less than 10,000 employees, which is only 
a fraction of the 60,000 employees used 
by OPA in the World War II stabiliza- 
tion effort. For this record of achieve- 
ment, “Mike” DiSalle deserves the sup- 
port of the Congress and the American 
people. We should register that support 
by giving him a vote of confidence on the 
authority that he has requested. 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 
sent to revise and extend my remarks, I 
insert in the Appendix of the RECORD 
the speech delivered by Mr. Michael V. 
DiSalle, Director of the Office of Price 
Stabilization in Toledo, Ohio, on Satur- 
day evening, June 30, 1951: 

On Decembe. 12, 1950, I was sworn in as 
Director of Price Stabilization. When I left 
Toledo the day before, I said that my first 
public report on price controls would be given 
in Toledo. Last February, 2 weeks after our 
general price freeze, I came here to report to 
my fellow citizens of Toledo and the Nation. 
Now I want to review the 6 months of price 
controls since January 1. I am happy to 


have the opportunity of doing so in my 
home town from which I have received so 
much encouragement since I have been in 
Washington. 

It is difficult to recall the conditions of 
last December—the confusion, the uncer- 
tainty, the conflicting views of rank and file 
citizens, experts, and people in Government. 

There were those who felt that mandatory 
controls of any kind were unthinkable. 
Others urged immediate controls. Some 
wanted to build up an organization first. 
Others felt action of some kind was impera- 
tive. j! 

But on one question there was general 
agreement: Prices that had started to move 
upward shortly after June 25, 1950, were ris- 
ing at a pace that was appalling. 

Grocers complained that prices advanced 
on each weekly inventory. Wholesalers com- 
plained that manufacturers were boosting 
prices. Manufacturers complained that 
prices on raw materials were constantly ris- 
ing. And at the end of the line, consumers 
complained that prices on their daily pur- 
chases revealed profiteering and disregard of 
the Nation’s welfare. 

It is difficult when we have achieved a re- 
markable stability of price levels to remem- 
ber those chaotic conditions of the latter 
part of 1950 and into January of 1951. 

When I was sworn in on December 12, I 
became the first employee in the price sec- 
tion of the national stabilization program. 
Two weeks later, on January 1, we had 23 
employees. Today we have a total of nearly 
10,000 people—2,300 in Washington and 7,400 
in the field offices. We have 14 regional 
offices and 91 district offices, including offices 
in Puerto Rico, Virgin Islands, Guam, Hawaii, 
and Alaska, People have had to be hired 
who were skilled n law, economics, account- 
ing, and business. We have needed hun- 
dreds of secretaries, stenographers, clerks, 
and business analysts. We have had to build 
piece by piece an organization capable of 
entering practically every phase of the Amer- 
ican economic life and establishing some de- 
gree of normality during the growing pains 
of an all-out mobilization of our national 
resources, 

Today the Office of Price Stabilization 
functions through eight general depart- 
ments. These include a lega! staff number- 
ing 663 people, Enforcement numbering 1,473, 
Office of Public Information numbering 357, 
Office of Field Relations 9, Office of Account- 
ing 175, Office of Economic Policy 21, Office 
of Management 2,853, and Office of Price 
Operations 3,612. 

This sounds like a lot of people. And in 
fact, it is. I suppose we have one of the 
largest legal departments in the world; one 
of the largest public information offices. I 
suppose we have more accountants than 
most normal business operations, more econ- 
omists, and certainly our price operation 
represents a collection of business experts 
skilled in practically every field of business 
endeavor the country knows. 

But even though the ensuing year envi- 
sions the expansion of this force from 10,000 
to about 18,000, it represents only a fraction 
of the 60,000 employees used by OPA in the 
World War II stabilization effort. 

When you consider the job ahead, under 
steadily growing inflationary pressures, this 
is not a large staff. For we must operate 
the program for better than 3,000,000 busi- 
ness concerns selling about 8,000,000 products 
to more than 152,000,000 Americans, in addi- 
tion to numerous products we export and 
import. 

No Government office is pressed with more 
complex problems, with a greater variety 
of problems, with a sharper conflict of views. 
Yet in spite of the cost of the program, in 
spite of its irritations, the operation is 
supremely necessary at a time when every 
known factor foretells expansion of economic 
pressures, as we increase productive capacity 
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to turn out the tools of defense and the 
goods of an expanding civilian economy. 

We have not been able to await the com- 
pletion of our organization to start the build- 
ing of a price program. Even as we re- 
cruited workers and struggled for office space, 
we took the actions necessary to apply the 
brakes to prices that were running away 
last January. 

My first action as Director of Price Stabil- 
ization was the general ceiling price regula- 
tion that applied a Nation-wide freeze on 
January 25. Since then we have issued 50 
major regulations, one for every 3 days dur- 
ing the past 6 months, as well as 58 supple- 
mentary regulations and hundreds of special 
orders and letter orders. We have held 
thousands of consultations, and answered 
a stupendous amount of mail which is now 
coming in at the rate of 25,000 letters a day 
to the national office alone. We are han- 
dling thousands of congressional inquiries 
with respect to specific price matters. 

To meet this kind of demand many of our 
employees have worked day and night in 
cramped quarters, under almost unbeliev- 
able pressures, with a spirit of dedication 
made possible only through their realiza- 
tion of the importance of their service to the 
Nation, 

: Let me describe some of our specific prob- 
ems. 

In the Defense Production Act Congress 
prohibited ceiling prices on farm commod- 
ities that had not reached parity. Conse- 
quently our Food and Restaurant Division 
has not been able to place ceilings on the 
vast majority of agricultural commodities. 
Although most of these prices have in- 
creased substantially since June of 1950, 
parity also has continuously moved up. We 
find that although food prices have in- 
creased, they still remain below escalating 
parity standards, and we cannot impose any 
direct controls. : 

We have, of course, attempted to impose 
controls on agricultural products that have 
exceeded parity—in some cases by as much 
as 152 percent. I do not need to review the 
story. Certainly none of us will forget the 
experience of attempting to control the 
price of live cattle. 

Here is the great variety of problems that 
come into this one Division—the Food and 
Restaurant Division—pricing problems on 
fats and oils, fresh and canned fruits and 
vegetables, black strap molasses, edible mo- 
lasses, cigars, soft drinks, ice, coffee, sugar, 
rattlesnake meat, french fried worms, poul- 
try and eggs, geese, squab and game birds, 
wet corn milling, and eve. hot dogs. 

Our Export and Import Division covers 
practically ever item known to man, from 
lace doilies to automobiles. 

Our Transportation, Public Utilities and 
Fuel Division has responsibility to intervene 
and participate in rate increase cases before 
State or Federal regulatory bodies where 
they may affect the stability of prices. Right 
at this moment we are participating in 
many rate cases from California to Wiscon- 
sin and from Massachusetts to Utah, with a 
limited number of people to carry on that 
operation. This Division also covers all the 
solid fuels—anthracite and bituminous 
coal, briquets, bunker fuel at ell levels of 
operation—in the mine, at the wholesale and 
at the retail level, dock operation, tidewater 
dealers, coal exporters, coke coal chemical 
and coke oven gas, sea coal and anthrafilt, 
fuel oil, petroleum products and crude oll. 
The Division not only must carefully ascer- 
tain the domestic factors involving price re- 
lationships but must keep a sensitive eye 
and ear tuned to international develop- 
ments. 

For example, today the situation in han 
is causing us a great deal of concern over 
whether or not the eastern seaboard will be 
properly supplied during the winter months 
ahead. 
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In the Consumer Goods Division, both soft 
and durable, we must oversee prices of wool 
products, rayons and synthetics of all kinds, 
shoes and leather products, apparel at the 
manufacturing and wholesale and distribu- 
tion levels. In this Division, price regula- 
tions must be issued covering hundreds of 
thousands of retailers, yet attempting to 
keep this important distribution function 
flexible enough to prevent disappearance of 
low-end merchandise or deterioriation in 
quality. 

In Manufactured Goods and Industrial 
Materials, we have responsibility for every 
type of material and every manufactured 
product from can openers to bulldozers. 

In Forest Products we cover everything 
from paper bags to newsprint, woodpulp, 
and every type of lumber known. We must 
attempt to price all of these items from the 
towering forest of the west coast to the 
pine of the Southeast. 

In our Rubber, Chemical, and Drugs Divi- 
sion, we cover billions of dollars worth of 
industrial chemicals, both proprietory and 
ethical drugs, and rubber products of all 
descriptions, It might be well to note here 
that from Korea to December of 1950, the 
prices of chemicals increased at the rate of 
214 percent per month—while from January 
threugh April of 1951, the increase was one- 
tenth of 1 percent. Before controls, drugs 
and pharmaceuticals went up at the rate of 
7 percent per month. From January through 
April, they have been held at a standstill 
Rubber prices, thanks to the central pur- 
chasing job done by the General Services Ad- 
ministration, have within the past.few days 
been reduced 14 cents a pound after a period 
of wild rises. 

It is complicated just to describe. Picture 
if you can the job of fitting it together in a 
smooth-running operation and you can real- 
ize the magnitude of our task. 

There have been times when we have been 
tempted to by-pass sound administration 
for the immediate accomplishment of some 
price goal. But each time we have weighed 
economic stability for the Nation against the 
advantages of a short range program that 
promised more than it could deliver. And we 
have decided that the economy of the Nation 
is just too important to tinker with, too im- 
portant for a demagogical approach to these 
problems. We have met our responsibilities 
as we have seen them—putting the national 
welfare first. 

Under the law we have been required and 
wisely so, to consult wherever practicable 
with representatives of industries affected by 
our regulations. To this end we have estab- 
lished an Office of Advisory Committees 
which now has more than 300 committees 
functioning with 4,500 business leaders as 
members. Eventually we will have 700 indus- 
try advisory committees with more than 
10,000 members. This operation alone, 
measured against the requirement that the 
committees represent organized and unor- 
ganized business, large and small business, 
and all geographical sections of the United 
States, is not an insignificant task. 

Some of those who oppose reenactment 
of the control legislation have complained 
that our operation has not moved fast 
enough, No person aware of the magnitude 
and complexity of the operation, and aware 
of the effort and energy that has gone into 
it, could in good conscience even raise such 
a question. 

Has the work of the organization been ef- 
fective: Shortly after the issuance of the 
general freeze regulation I was asked exactly 
when we would achieve price stability. 

Looking at the work that lay ahead, the 
lag between wholesale and retail prices, the 
parity provisions of the act, the necessity for 
granting relief to those businesses caught in 
distorted price position by our across-the- 
board action of January 26—I predicted we 
would reach a stable price level by midsum- 


mer at a point approximately 5 percent or 6 
percent higher than the level existing at that 
time. 

To date indications are that we have done 
better than that. 

The cost of living, according to the Con- 
sumers Price Index, has increased 2.2 per- 
cent from January 15 through May 15. Of 
this amount 1.3 percent occurred from Janu- 
ary 15 to February 15, leaving less than 1 
p*rcent increase in the remaining 3 months 
after price controls took hold. 

The spot market index of 28 basic com- 
modities, always considered by economists as 
a sensitive barometer of future prices, has 
reversed its trend from an average increase 
of nearly 7 percent per month during the 
7 months after Korea, to a steady decline 
during the past 4 months that has carried it 
back to the levels of December 1, 1950. 

The wholesale market index has held level 
for 4 months and in the past few weeks has 
dropped off a little. 

These figures demonstrate that price con- 
trols are bringing significant results. 

The results have been significant enough 
to alarm the enemies of price control—those 
who made controls necessary in the first 
place—and arouse them to a new frenzy of 
action against all effective controls. 

They are doing everything in their power 
to prevent enactment of a workable, enforce- 
able act. When I say working in every way 
possible, I mean just that. They magnify 
errors and twist facts. They urge business- 
as-usual in unusual times. They deliberately 
confuse free enterprise with irresponsible 
license. They misconstrue and misstate 
OPS actions to the point of outright dis- 
honesty. Their disregard of the public wel- 
fare and the national security is so brazen, 
so bold and arrogant that I am forced to 
wonder if they realize the urgency of the 
times—if they are blinded to the gravity of 
the international situation our Nation faces, 

Let me ask each American citizen: 

How can any person take issue with the 
reduction of prices that have risen far be- 
yond any reasonable need since Korea? 

How can any person urge that these un- 
reasonable increases—which are not based 
on ordinary business practice and could not 
possibly have been created under normal 
marketing conditions—now be frozen into an 
economy already swollen by the pressures and 
needs of a Nation moving swiftly from peace 
to mobilization? 

How can any person say that those who 
patriotically sought to hold the price line 
should now be penalized, while the profiteers 
are protected by law? 

Even if we admit, for the sake of argu- 
ment, that controls should have been applied 
earlier, should we penalize the consumer 
for the laxity of others and guarantee the 
price gouger his pound of flesh? 

A reduction of excessive prices does not 
mean a disruption of normal business opera- 
tions. It has been had enough that during 
the past 12 months some have been able to 
profit from the national emergency. To say 
that this profiteering should be guaranteed 
in months to come—to say that even if there 
is a normal relaxation of prices, these price 
declines cannot be refiected to the public 
in lower ceilings—is irresponsible to the 
point of immorality. 

Already our stabilization program is fenced 
in by lack of jurisdiction over important 
products. Now are we to be hindered by fur- 
ther legislative restrictions that play into 
the hands of the chiseler and the willful 
violator? 

Price stabilization under these conditions 
is a job that no one seeks and few would 
accept. 

But I feel—and I know that my fellow 
workers in OPS feel—a duty and an obliga- 
tion to hundreds of thousands of business- 
men who gladly cooperate with our regu- 
lations. We feel a responsibility to millions 
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of Americans—the workingman with a fam- 
ily, the aged, the dependents of servicemen 
overseas, and those on fixed incomes—who 
look to OPS for protection against disas- 
trous increases in the cost of the necessities 
of life. 

We cannot permit the Nation’s economic 
future to be sabotaged by a few self-seekers. 
We shall not abandon the fight against those 
who use the words of democracy while they 
seek to create an aristocracy of selfishness. 

Our efforts to preserve the strength and 
soundness of the American economy must be 
founded upon legislative authority that per- 
mits flexibility for effective administration 
applying equally to all. 

Any «ction—legislative, executive, or ju- 
dicial—that forces the Government to dis- 
count its obligations for the general welfare 
of all the people in favor of a special group 
is an action that weakens the faith of the 
peopie in government and its democratic 
principles. 

Only misunderstanding or ignorance of 
the facts could justify such an action. 

Our goal is to preserve and extend the 
world in which each individual possesses 
the opportunity for self-advancement, se- 
curity, and happiness. It is a world where 
rewards are based upon individual effort 
and initiative. It places no limitations on 
our traditional incentives for hard work, 
resourcefulness, and investment as a means 
of prospering. The Nation through the years 
has grown stronger as we have learned to 
take advantage of the ingenuity and capa- 
bilities of our people and to recognize the 
need for incentives. 

The sooner we can assure to all people 
that unlicensed greed has no position or 
privilege, the sooner we demonstrate the 
strength of democratic government to those 
people in other nations who now doubt its 
efficacy. 

This is the test that we face in the two 
short years ahead. This is the challenge 
that we must meet. We can achieve our 
goal only with a complete recognition and 
understanding by all persons of the obliga- 
tions that each citizen has toward the whole 
community. Our strength has always been 
our ability to unite in periods of stress and 
to submerge our differences in the interest 
of common progress and salvation. 

I have faith that we shall do so now. 


Extension of Enlistments of Servicemen 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. GERALD R. FORD, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 9, 1951 


Mr. FORD. Mr. Speaker, President 
Truman, by arbitrarily extending the 
enlistments of servicemen for 1 year be- 
yond the terms of their original contract 
with the Government, has crushed the 
hopes of many who were planning to 
return shortly to their families. Four 
hundred thousand soldiers, sailors, air- 
men, and marines, most of them veterans 
of World War II, will be kept in the 
Armed Forces beyond the period of their 
enlistment contracts by this unwar- 
ranted and unwise action of Mr. Truman. 
It is most difficult to understand the 
President’s action, particularly when 
Defense Department officials give ao 
specific reason for the Presidential order. 
The recent reductions in draft auotas 
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indicate no need for this untimely action 
by the White House. 

This arbitrary decision by Mr. Truman 
is most unfair to inactive and volunteer 
reservists. I protested the inclusion of 
this provision in the recently enacted 
military manpower bill inasmuch as I 
was certain that the President would go 
to the limit in trying to keep control over 
the lives of many of our young men. 

This decision by Mr. Truman means 
that thousands of GI’s will be required 
to serve away from their families months 
beyond the term of their enlistment con- 
tracts. In view of the present military 
situation the President should reconsider 
his decision. 


We Are Gaining Ground Against Com- 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERMAN P. EBERHARTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 25, 1951 


Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp I insert the following article 
from the Christian Science Monitor of 
June 25, 1951, which summarizes the 
achievements in the collective resistance 
to communism made possible by the 
Marshall plan aid and the North Atlan- 
tic alliance: 


THE SraTe or Evrope—How Communism Is 
LOSING GROUND 
(By Roscoe Drummond) 

Paris.—There are four principal reasons 

the Communists are losing in Western Eu- 
rope: 
1. In all the free nations, the Communist 
Parties have exposed themselves to some 
extent as the obedient tools of the Soviet 
Union. 

2. Soviet peace propaganda, blandly allur- 
ing for so long, has lost some of its power 
to deceive by virtue of Moscow’s obvious role 
in the Korean aggression. 

3. Economic conditions have improved in 
the Marshall-plan countries, 

4. The slowly gathering strength of the 
North Atlantic alliance is giving the people 
of free Europe a somewhat greater sense of 
renewed confidence that they can defend 
themselves successfully and avert war. 

To appreciate how the Communists have 
fared at the hands of the voters, it is useful 
to look at the result of each of the European 
elections during the past 2 years: 

Austria: Here is a people, with the Soviet 
Army in its midst, which gave only 5 percent 
of its total vote to the Communists in Octo- 
ber 1949. 

Belgium: The number of Communist dep- 
uties in the 212-member National Chamber 
dropped from 12 to 7 in June 1950. 

Denmark: The Danes pared their Commu- 
nist deputies from 9 to 7 in their 150-mem- 
ber House, 

Western Germany: In the 1949 federal elec- 
tions, not a single Communist candidate 
won a majority of votes in any district, and 
only 15 Communist deputies won seats in 
Parliament through proportional representa- 
tion. 

Subsequent West German state elections 
have shown a decline in Communist Party 
strength. In the state of North Rhine-West- 


phalia, for example, which includes the Ruhr 
Valley and which was considered a strong- 
hold of Communist support in Germany, the 
Communist Party received only 5.8 percent 
of the votes cast in the June 1950 election 
and lost 16 of the 28 seats it had previously 
held. 

Italy: The recent municipal elections here 
were the major disappointment in the other- 
wise somewhat improved picture of receding 
communism throughout Western Europe. It 
is true that the Communists through party 
coalitions formed against them lost control 
of hundreds of mayoralties in Italy, but the 
total left-wing vote went up from 31 to 37 
percent. There are internal economic rea- 
sons for this, for until basic social and eco- 
nomic reforms are carried through, the Com- 
munist Party will continue to atéract a large 
and dangerous protest vote. 

Netherlands: In the provincial elections of 
April 1950 the Communists lost 27 seats and 
now hold only 31 seats out of a possible 590. 

Norway: The Communist Party suffered a 
heavy defeat in the 1949 election for the 
Norwegian Parliament. Previously the Com- 
munists had held 11 of the 150 seats. Now 
their seats have been reduced to zero—a good 
round number. 

Great Britain: In the 1950 elections, the 
Communist vote was reduced from 102,780 
to 91,815 and the two sitting Communist 
members of Parliament were erased. 

France: This week the Communist-voting 
deputies in the national assembly were re- 
duced, also through a clever use of anti- 
Communist coalitions, from 188 to 100. De- 
spite the fact that more French voters went 
to the polls this time than in the previous 
election, the Communists lost approximately 
500,000 votes. The rally of the French peo- 
ple (Gaullist party) won the largest repre- 
sentation in Parliament—115 deputies—but 
the coalition of middle parties, which has 
governed France for the past 5 years, has a 
working majority of the 627 seats. 

The French election results are on the 
credit side of the ledger, but they do not 
guerantee either a very stable or a very de- 
cisive French Government. 

The coalition of the center parties is bound 
together more by what it opposes than by 
what it favors. It opposes three things—the 
Coramunists, the Gaullists, and losing office. 
Furthermore, the coalition has to take in 
such basically opposed elements, from Social- 
ists to industrialists, that it rarely is in a 
position to undertake positive social and 
economic measures. 

Thus the fact that some 25 percent of the 
French voted for the Communists is still a 
warning sign which must be heeded. 

There is no need to slur over the politi- 
cally weak spots in Italy and France—which 
need the most understanding attention— 
to demonstrate that the postwar tide of com- 
munism has receded, that so far it has been 
contained, that Moscow would find it ex- 
tremely hard to conquer free Europe through 
the device of internal aggression. When the 
Atlantic Pact countries complete their de- 
fcnses, they will have, it is hoped, a shield 
of security behind which a better life for all 
can be built. 


It’s Louisiana 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY D. LARCADE, JR. 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 9, 1951 
Mr. LARCADE, Mr. Speaker, under 


leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I wish to submit for inclusion, a 
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tribute to the State of Louisiana, by 
Daniel Francis Clancy, of Springfield, 
Ohio. 

Mr. Clancy, writer and newspaperman, 
is the only man except the late Ernie 
Pyle to win two successive National 
Headliner Club awards for outstanding 
journalistic achievement. 

We, of Louisiana, thank Mr. Clancy 
for this fine tribute to our State: 

It’s LOUISIANA 
(By Daniel Francis Clancy) 


Commonwealth of cane, cotton, and corn. 
Land of levees and lumber. Moonlight on 
the Mississippi where it meets the sea. Mag- 
nolias, marshes, and the Mardi Gras. Lovely 
ladies, mannerly men, and friendly folks. 
Home of Huey P. Long. Strawberries, oak 
trees dripping Spanish moss, sweetpotatoes. 
Church bells ringing on sunny Sunday morn- 
ings in pious parishes. Oil and oysters. 
Beauregard and bayous. The Pelican State 
with a past of pirates. Cajuns and cypress. 
Creole cooking. Duels and deltas. Rice and 
romance. New Orleans, the gem of the 
South. Louisiana, land of the beautiful and 
the brave, 


Strategic Retreat? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, June 30, 1951 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing editorial which appeared in the 
New York Daily Mirror of July 7, 1951, 
is most apropos. I commend it to the 
attention of our colleagues: 


STRATEGIC RETREAT? 


We're informed from Washington that the 
Federal Reserve Board, having administered 
credit controls so high-handedly that the 
House Banking and Currency Committee gave 
it an acid and formal dressing down, is ready 
to back up a bit in order to escape congres- 
sional curbs on its powers. 

The Board is the agency which tells you 
how much you have to pay down and how 
long you've got to pay out in buying durable 
goods from autos to washing machines to 
furniture and floor coverings. 

It set such high down payments and such 
short pay-out periods that most low- and 
medium-income people simply couldn’t buy, 
business fell off, jobs were lost, factories 
closed down and the whole institution of 
consumer credit, one of the foundations of 
our high standard of living, was thrown out 
of gear. 

This was supposed to aid defense produc- 
tion and brake inflation. It did neither. 
As fo? inflation, it only increased the ready- 
money supply. 

The House committee, therefore, took 
things into its own hands, relaxed the dic- 
tatorial controls and set limits on the 
Board’s misused powers under regulation W 
of the Defense Production Act. 

We think the Board’s contemplated re- 
treat now can have only one obvious pur- 
pose: to avoid congressional control and 
save its powers intact for reimposition at 
its pleasure later on. We hope the legisla- 
tors don’t fall for it. The people’s welfare 
is safer in the hands of Congress, which is 
responsive to the people's will, than in the 
hauds of any bureaucrats, no matter how 
high-and-mighty. 
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St. Lawrence Power Won’t Be Cheap— 
Taxes Are the Issue 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 9, 1951 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, the 
Government-subsidized power feature of 
the proposed St. Lawrnece seaway and 
power project will not produce cheap 
power over a steam plant located at the 
market, except as it escapes taxes, ac- 
cording to Mr. Alexander M. Beebee, 
president of the Rochester (N. Y.) Gas & 
Electric Co., in an article appearing in 
the June 8, 1951, issue of the Rochester 
Times-Union. 

The article by Mr. Beebee follows: 


ST. LAWRENCE Power Won’t BE CHEAP— 
Taxes ARE ISSUE 


(By Alexander M. Beebee) 


With reference to the article by Maurice 
P. Davidson calling for the immediate con- 
struction of the St. Lawrence seaway and 
power development. I do not feel that the 
real issue has been explained. 

First let me say that our company will wel- 
come and not oppose any development that 
will really make available cheap power, but 
we do object to the spending of money to 
support facilities that appear cheap only by 
escaping the burdens that American enter- 
prise must shoulder. 

The real issue is whether the trend toward 
Government operation of services and so- 
cialism in this country should be further 
developed, under the guise of making bene- 
fits available to people by reason of the 
avoidance of taxes which the program would 
enjoy, rather than by reason of any sound 
economy. 

I feel we must divorce the discussion on the 
St. Lawrence power program from the Niagara 
development. We contend that the St. Law- 
rence, a relatively small block of power a long 
distance from a market, will only appear 
cheap by avoiding taxes, while the Niagara 
development is over twice as large, has sound 
economics to justify it and is close to market. 

We feel the Niagara development should 
be made. Private enterprise stands ready to 
make this development without cost to the 
Government. 

Now to discuss why I say the St. Lawrence 
power development is not cheap power. Be- 
cause some hydro power is cheap does not 
mean that all hydro power is cheap, 

We know from our own experience that 
modern steam plants at the market can be 
built at present day prices at $1.50 to $1.75 
per kilowatt of capacity production. Operat- 
ing costs of hydro and steam, except for fuel, 
are relatively similar. Fuel saving of hydro 
plants over modern steam plants does not 
exceed 3 mills per kilowatt hour. This sav- 
ing with hydro is available for additional 
investment costs of hydro above the say $160 
required for a steam plant, plus the cost of 
transmitting the hydro power. 

In the case of the St. Lawrence power, it 
will certainly involve a transmission charge 
of 1 mill per kilowatt-hour to get this power 
to its market—leaving 2 mills to pay for the 
added investment cost of hydro above a 
steam plant. 

Two mills per kilowatt-hour, which is the 
resultant saving in fuel cost at 60 percent 
load factor, is worth $10.40 per year. It will 
cost somebody at least 5 percent for the 
Government to carry the added investment 


to cover interest on money (even at Govern- 
ment rates) plus insurance and provision 
for retirement of investment. This $10.40 
at 5 percent is equal to the interest on $208 
which should be added to the steam plant 
cost of $160 per kilowatt, making a compa- 
rable hydro figure of $368. As proposed, the 
St. Lawrence development for power gen- 
eration alone will cost over $600 a kilowatt 
of 100 percent capacity. 

From the above it is apparent that the St. 
Lawrence power program will not produce 
cheap power over a steam plant located at 
the market, except as it escapes taxes. 

Furthermore, this project will place a fur- 
ther burden on our economy by siphoning 
off labor. Added to the costs would be the 
enormous loss in taxation which private in- 
dustry pays. Steam plant construction can 
be accomplished in 2 years, the St. Lawrence 
project in 4 to 6. There is no justification 
for drawing on manpower to perform a task 
which will take at least twice the time and 
cost three times as much. The St. Law- 
rence power capacity is relatively small and 
is only about 1 year’s normal growth of ca- 
pacity for New York State alone. 

We do not shy at carrying our full share 
of the national tax burden—1 percent on 
our gross revenue to the city—2 percent on 
our gross to the State—314 percent on our 
domestic and commercial gross to the Federal 
Government, plus our income tax of 47 per- 
cent (may soon be 52 percent) of our gross 
income, in addition to franchise, property, 
dividend taxes, etc. But we do feel that cer- 
tain. enterprises should not be viewed as 
cheap by avoiding taxes. 

If cheap power is such a requisite for de- 
velopment of an economy, then it can be 
quickly realized without spending a cent at 
these critical times, by merely excusing ex- 
isting suppliers from paying these taxes. 
Then we ceuld give even lower rates than 
are proposed. 

It seems foolish after taxing existing facil- 
ities to such an extent, to claim that it be- 
comes apparently cheaper to recommend 
spending more taxpayers’ money to build 
facilities that escape these burdens. 

May I remind you that it is easy to spend 
someone else’s money for a fancied benefit. 
At these times it should be done only when 
sound figures have been given that demon- 
strate it to be in the national or local inter- 
est, which I submit is lacking in the case 
of the St. Lawrence. 


Earl Cory Michener, Symbol of America 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE A. DONDERO 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 9, 1951 


Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, I include therein an 
address delivered by me at a testimonial 
luncheon at Jackson, Mich., July 6, 1951, 
honoring my friend and former col- 
league, Earl C. Michener, of the Second 
Congressional District of Michigan. 

This luncheon was held in connection 
with the founders’ day celebration 
marking the ninety-seventh anniversary 
of the Republican Party. 

EARL Cory MICHENER, SYMBOL OF AMERICA 

Mr. Chairman, distinguished guests, and 
fellow Americans, it is indeed a warm and 
stimulating experience to come back to my 
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native State—to the very city where the Re- 
publican Party was born—to pay tribute to a 
great American and a great Republican, Earl 
C. Michener. s 

We do well to honor him, for he merits 
every word of praise we may say about him. 

It is a distinct honor for any man to be 
chosen to address this vast audience of the 
personal friends and distinguished citizens 
who have gathered here from far and near to 
honor our eminent friend. 

He has served you and the Nation with 
distinction in the Halls of Congress for 30 
years, or 15 terms. This is six times as long 
as the average length of service of Members 
of Congress since the beginning of the Re- 
public, the average length of service in Con- 
gress being 5.4 years or 2.7 terms. 

He is a symbol of America. He is the 
product of America and her free educa- 
tional institutions. His career and achieve- 
ments are the reward of patient toil and 
devotion to duty in the faithful discharge 
of a public trust. 

I know that the outlines of his career are 
well known to this audience. 

He was born in a pioneer farm community 
near the little village of Attica, in Seneca 
County, Ohio, on November 30, 1876. He 
seemed to be destined by the very year of his 
birth to personify an uncommon patriotic 
zeal, for he came into this world in the cen- 
tennial year of the signing of the Declaration 
of Independence, 

In 1889, at the age of thirteen, he moved 
with his parents to Adrian. He attended the 
public schools in Adrian. At the age of 
twenty-two he enlisted in the Spanish- 
American War, serving with courage and 
fidelity as a private in B Company, Thirty- 
first Michigan Volunteer Infantry, from 
April 26, 1898, to May 17, 1899. 

It was my privilege as a boy to be present 
at Island Lake when this famous regiment 
was reviewed by Governor Pingree, of Michi- 


gan. 

After his military service he studied law 
at the University of Michigan until 1902. He 
graduated from the law department of Co- 
lumbian University (now George Washing- 
ton University), in Washington, D. C., in 
1903. He began the practice of law in Adrian 
the same year. 

There he has made his home ever since, 
and that community has been the inspira- 
tion of all his works on the larger stage of 
national and world affairs. 

His public service began in 1907 when he 
became assistant prosecuting attorney for 
Lenawee County. Four years later, in 1911, 
he became prosecuting attorney, and from 
that post he advanced in 1918 to the ulti- 
mate scene of his long and devoted service 
in the Congress of the United States. 

Thirty years was the full span of his ca- 
reer in Congress, but the real measure of 
those years is written in the warp and woof 
of American history for this generation—a 
generation which has witnessed an attempt 
to bring about drastic changes in the fun- 
damental concept of our Republic. 

In this tragic period, Earl Michener held 
firmly to the quiet faith that was born in 
him, held high the torch of freedom, and 
hewed strictly to the line of the Constitu- 
tion—the world’s one and last hope of lib- 
erty and peace on this earth. 

This is the real measure of Earl Mich- 
ener's courageous and unflinching service to 
our beloved America. 

It may be said of him, in the words of 
Ralph Waldo Emerson: ‘Serve and thou shalt 
be served. If you love and serve men, you 
cannot, by any hiding or stratagem, escape 
the remuneration.” 

What is that remuneration? It is written 
on the face of every person present here to- 
day. It is the confidence, trust, and high 
esteem in which he is held by the people 
who know him best. The people he loved 
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and served so well sent him to represent 
them in Congress for 15 terms. 

Through the years he always held his head 
high in great dignity. No matter how great 
the stress and strain of the troubled times, 
he was a living example of that noblest of 
inspirations—faith in divine purpose. He 
lived by the gracious adaget “Better to light 
one candle than to curse the darkness.” 

It is interesting, on this occasion, to re- 
call some of the things said about Earl by 
his colleagues on the floor of the House of 
Representatives when it became known that 
he would not seek reelection in 1950. 

Most of these tributes dwelt upon his help- 
fulmess to new Members of the House, for 
the sound advice and friendly counsel he 
gave them, which enabled them to take their 
places as useful and effective legislators. 

As one who went to him often over a pe- 
riod of 16 years for advice and counsel, 
I can testify that I marveled and was amazed 
at the grasp which he possessed of national 
affairs, parliamentary procedure, and the 
complex web of legislation. 

A member of his former office staff in- 
formed me only a week ago that they could 
set their clocks by the time he came to his 
Office each morning. 

They also recalled how he would say, over 
and over again, to those who called on him 
in Washington in reference to pending legis- 
lation: “Now, boys, you know nobody is go- 
ing to tell me what to do. I am going to 
do what I think best for the country.” 

He refused to promise any advantages to 
anybody or any group. He was a faithful 
public servant—a real defender of the Re- 
public. 

And now a tribute from one of the most 
distinguished lawyers in the House of Rep- 
resentatives. This is what Congressman 
Lovrs E. GRAHAM, of Pennsylvania, said of 
him on November 27, 1950—and I quote from 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 

“In his 30 years in Congress, Earl Michener 
advanced to the chairmanship of the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary in the Eightieth 
Congress, and most exceptionally did he per- 
form the duties of that high office. His rec- 
ord as committee chairman is one of which 
he justifiably can be proud. 

“Endowed with a splendid mind, enriched 
by a fine education, both in the liberal arts 
and the study of the law, and steeled by his 
experiences in the Spanish-American War, 
he entered the House in the Sixty-sixth Con- 
gress, well equipped and amply prepared to 
carry out the difficult duties ahead. How 
well he performed those duties, we can all 
attest. 

“Always kind, considerate, and helpful, 
many a Member of the House is richer in 
service by reason of Earl Michener’s thought- 
fulness and kindly interest. 

“We who have known him intimately will 
treasure the memory of an able lawyer, a dis- 
tinguished legislator, a patriotic American, 
who unselfishly lived up to his highest 
ideals, and who leaves behind him a record 
that all may emulate, and rejoice in the 
fact that he served his district, State, and 
Nation so well.” 

And from the other side of the aisle we 
have this glowing tribute from the Honorable 
Sam RAYBURN, of Texas, the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives. Again I quote 
from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 

“The gentleman from Michigan has been 
spoken of as a fine parliamentarian. I have 
seen him many times preside over the House 
and over the Committee of the Whole. He 
did it with great dignity, great fairness, and 
with a high regard for the rules of the House 
of Representatives. I think the gentleman 
from Michigan is one of the most perfect 
legislators I have ever had the privilege of 
serving with. He is gentle, he is fine, he is 
kind, and into his retirement he takes with 
him my every good wish.” 


There were many other tributes, but Earl 
Michener, the man and public servant, was 
best described in a few compact words by 
the Honorable CHARLES A. WOLVERTON of New 
Jersey, chairman of the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreigr. Commerce, who said: 

“Humble in spirit, wise in counsel, studious 
and painstaking in the performance of his 
duties, and intensely patriotic in his every 
endeavor, he never deviated from what he 
believed to be right, and for the best in- 
terest of his country and its people.” 

In addition to his stature as an able lawyer 
and a great legislator, through the years he 
has also been recognized as a devoted hus- 
band and a kind father. What more could 
be said in praise of any man? 

I know it to be true of this illustrious 
American that the statesmanship displayed 
in his public life was always enriched and re- 
newed by the happiness and companionship 
in his home. During the long illness of his 
beloved wife, he continued to carry on the 
demanding exactions of his congressional 
work, while at the same time devoting every 
possible moment toward alleviating the af- 
fliction of his life’s companion and help- 
mate. 

Such is the record of the man you have 
come to honor today. 

At the very beginning of these imperfect 
and inadequate remarks, I described our dis- 
tinguished friend as a symbol of America. 
He is a symbol of America because his whole 
life has been grounded and rooted deeply in 
the principles on which the Nation stands. 
America gave him opportunity. He gave to 
America richly in return for the high privi- 
lege of citizenship. His own energy and abil- 
ity carved his unusual and distinguished 
career in public service. 

In this sense, here is a man who repre- 
sents in the flesh truly what America is— 
& land of freedom and opportunity—a land 
where the humblest among us may rise to 
prominence and renown, to fame and dis- 
tinction, to a place where he is honored, re- 
spected, and revered by all. Earl Michener 
traveled that road. 

This is a critical hour in the history of 
our Republic. Its ideals and principles are 
challenged and in danger. In every other 
period of crisis in our history, strong, able, 
and devoted men have risen to meet the 
peril of the hour. 

The man we honor today measured up to 
the patriotism and zeal demanded of him 
in his time. So did the 55 men who met in 
old Independence Hall, in Philadelphia, 175 
years ago, the day before yesterday, meet the 
peril of their hour when they signed the 
Declaration of Independence and pledged 
their lives, their fortunes, and their sacred 
honor. 

Had they failed, death would have been 
their portion. Such was the hazardous be- 
ginning of that freedom and opportunity and 
privilege which we enjoy today as citizens 
of the finest country in the world. 

The Nation owes a debt of gratitude to 
such men as Earl Michener, who, down 
through the years, have made their contri- 
bution toward the preservation of those 
ideals which make life sweet and full of 
promise in the land we call home. 

This week we celebrated the birthday of 
America. I wonder if we appreciate our citi- 
zenship under the Stars and Stripes as much 
as a poor immigrant boy did who came to 
the country in 1855? 

This young man brought with him the 
genius of a Michelangelo, and you who have 
visited the Nation's Capitol Building and 
walked its spacious halls and historic rooms 
were thrilled by the art and beauty he left 
behind on its painted walls. 

Constantino Brumidi labored 25 years to 
decorate the Capitol Building in Washing- 
ton. When he landed in America, he ap- 
plied at once for citizenship. The law re- 
quired him to remain 6 years before he could 
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qualify for his final papers. Within 3 days 
after this 5-year period, he became a citi- 
zen, 

The first work that he did thereafter was 
the painting of a mural in the Chamber of 
the House of Representatives, showing the 
surrender of Cornwallis at Yorktown. So 
proud was he to become a citizen of the 
United States that he wrote his name on the 
lower left-hand corner of that mural— 
C. Brumidi, artist; a citizen of the United 
States.” 

May we all be as proud of our citizenship 
as was this humble immigrant. And may 
each one of us make our contribution, how- 
eyer humble, to the preservation of the land 
which holds cut hope to the oppressed and 
downtrodden of the world—“where the air is 
full of sunlight and the flag is full of stars.” 

Such is America, of which our warm and 
able friend, Earl Michener, is a symbol. 

Friend Earl, the people who have come to 
honor you today are your friends. And 
someone has aptly said that friends are those 
who know all about you and love you still, 


Inflation Habit 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. PAUL W. SHAFER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, June 30, 1951 


Mr. SHAFER. Mr. Speaker, inflation 
has been, and continues to be, a habit 
with the New Deal and Fair Deal ad- 
ministrations. That is a fact all too 
often overlooked in the current discus- 
sions of the subject and in current de- 
mands that Congress do something about 
inflation. 

By “habit” I mean that policies and 
practices of the New Deal and Fair Deal 
administrations have, from the very 
start, had the inevitable effect of creat- 
ing and aggravating inflation, despite at- 
tempts of the same administrations to 
offset these inflationary effects by deal- 
ing with symptoms instead of causes, 

At the outset of the New Deal adminis- 
tration in 1933, measures were adopted 
which, more than any war emergency 
factors later on, have contributed to in- 
flation. I refer to devaluation of the 
dollar and abolition of the gold standard. 
Dr. Walter E. Spahr, professor of eco- 
nomics of New York University, re- 
cently summarized the inflationary ef- 
fects of these policies as follows: 

The total loss, because of a depreciated 
dollar, on the average value of life insurance 
policies, time deposits in banks, and E, F, 
and G savings bonds for the years 1941-50, 
in 1950 dollars as compared with 1941 dol- 
lars, amounted to $116,565,524,000. This 
huge loss, lightly regarded because so poorly 
understood, stands in sharp contrast to the 
Officially estimated total loss of $1,901,000,000 
by depositors in suspended banks during the 
years 1921-33. Regarding the latter loss, 
extending over 13 years, and which is only 
one sixty-first of that over 10 years on the 
three items mentioned, we still write and 
speak with emotion for the reason, ap- 
parently, that the meaning of that loss was 
brought home to us in a manner we could 
understand. But regarding a loss more than 
61 times greater, on only three items speci- 
fied, we offer in general little more than 
platitudinous observations that reveal our 
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small understanding of the devastating ef- 
fects of a depreciating currency. 


In other words, so far as this New 
Deal inflationary measure for offsetting 
the depression was concerned, the cure 
was at least 61 times worse that the dis- 
ease. While Herbert Hoover is still un- 
justly condemned by New Deal propa- 
gandists for the depression and bank 
failures, the vastly greater losses due to 
inflationary measures adopted by Mr. 
Hoover’s successor are glibly ignored 
even as those losses continue. 

Currency tampering started the wild, 
breakneck inflationary ride. It has 
been kept going and accelerated by New 
Deal and Fair Deal support-price and 
subsidy policies, by so-called war pros- 
perity, by foreign-aid spending, by floods 
of cheap, printing-press money, and by 
governmental extravagance and soaring 
taxes. 

The inflation habit continues un- 
abated, despite angry administration de- 
mands for more powers to cope with the 
damaging effects of inflation. 

The administration preaches curtailed 
civilian purchases; calls on employers 
to “make the most efficient use of the 
Nation’s manpower;” asks American 
workers, farmers, and businessmen to 
work longer hours and to forego profits 
and wage increases; demands increased 
efficiency and seeks to hold down prices, 

Yet, at the same time, military pur- 
chases of civilian goods are being made 
in a volume out of all proportion to fore- 
seeable needs. Both military and civil- 
ian Government payrolls are increasing 
by leaps and bounds—the number of 
civilian employees was increased 224,440 
in 4 months ending April 30. In dollars 
and cents the Federal payroll for civilian 
employees now equals the peak of World 
War II. Further pay increases for GOV- 
ernment employees are being demanded. 
Federal employee organizations are op- 
posing efforts of Congress to reduce va- 
cation and sick-leave privileges. Hoover 
Commission proposals to increase effi- 
ciency in the executive department 
gather dust in the files. And the admin- 
istration demands a $10,000,000,000-tax 
increase. 

There is no weakening of the admin- 
istration's inflation habit. Yet no anti- 
inflation measures are going to be effec- 
tive that do not strike at the causes. And 
the record clearly shows that there is 
no hope for effective antiinflation meas- 
ures as long as the present administra- 
tion remains in office. 


Grab Everything in Sight 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. NORRIS POULSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 24, 1951 
Mr. POULSON. Mr. Speaker, this is 
an editorial which I recommend that 
everyone read: 
GRAB EVERYTHING IN SIGHT 


Whether the tendency of the Trumocrats 
to grab everything in sight from which any 


money or any patronage can possibly be ex- 
tracted and never to let it go is better illus- 
trated by the tidelands-oil controversy or by 
the Dollar Line case may be a question; cer- 
tainly it is well illustrated by both. The 
same tendency is seen in the attempted 
Santa Margarita River water grab in 
California. 
BRAZEN TRESPASS 


The impudence of some Federal officials 
in making brazen claims that trespass State 
and local rights is amazing, and when it 
comes to private rights (as in the Dollar 
Line case) these are trampled on with 
impunity. 

The private citizen in a contest with the 
Officials of the Government, is at a tremen- 
dous disadvantage. Robert Dollar appeared 
to have won a final victory when the United 
States Court of Appeals in Washington 
(which certainly can’t be accused of anti- 
Government bias) decided that stock which 
he turned over to the United States Mari- 
time Commission in 1938 as the basis for a 
loan was pledged and not sold, and the 
United States Supreme Court declined to re- 
view the case. 

Dollar started his suit in 1945, claiming 
that the loan had been paid off (which is ad- 
mitted) and he should have his stock back. 
After carrying on litigation for 5 or 6 years, 
and obtaining what looks like a final court 
judgment, Dollar would appear to most 
people to have won his case and to be en- 
titled to peaceful possession of what the 
courts say is his property. 

GROUND DECIDED 

But no: The Government, though beaten 
in court, won't concede defeat. It starts an 
entirely new suit in San Francisco, this time 
with the United States itself as a party; here- 


` tofore the suit had been between Dollar and 


certain officials, particularly Secretary of 
Commerce Sawyer. And the United States 
demands possession of the stock and the 
steamship line on the ground, already de- 
cided against it, that the 1938 transaction 
was a sale, not a loan. 

Apparently the idea is to win the suit by 
exhausting Dollar’s resources. 

Secretary Sawyer played a shabby trick 
(said to have been done at the direction of 
the President) on Dollar by turning over to 
him stock certificates unsigned, thus com- 
plying with the letter but not the spirit of 
a court order decreeing return of the stock. 
And the Secretary and other officials were 
about to go to jail for contempt for this piece 
of shysterism when Chief Justice Vinson 
intervened with a stay. 

Now the whole matter goes over to Oc- 
tober, when the Supreme Court will again 
consider the situation; meanwhile the Gov- 
ernment hangs on to the steamship line 
and Dollar is delayed his justice. 

This litigation, which must be extremely 
costly to Dollar, of course costs the Gov- 
ernment Officials not a nickel. Their lawyers 
and printing bills and time are all paid for 
by the taxpayers. 

TIDELANDS PARALLEL 

The tidelands oil affair is only a little less 
outrageous because one of the parties is 
not a private individual or corporation but 
individual States, which can stand the costs 
of suing, though not having as long a purse 
as Uncle Sam, who can, indeed, reach over 
their shoulders and beat them to the pockets 
of their citizens. . 

Secretary of the Interior Chapman and 
Attorney General McGrath recently had the 
nerve to tell a House committee that it is 
imperative from a standpoint of national de- 
fense that the United States be given im- 
mediate control of tidelands oil production, 

The facts are opposite: If quick oil produc- 
tion from these offshore lands is wanted they 
should be returned to the States, at least 
for temporary operation, as a pending Sen- 
ate bill proposes. 
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The reason is that the States have the 
machinery and organization all set up to ad- 
minister oil leasing, which they had been 
doing in orderely fashion for years, whereas 
the Interior Department would have to create 
machinery from scratch—which of course 
Secretary Chapman, being a bureaucrat, 
would be delighted to do. 


AND WATER RIGHTS, TOO 


In the Santa Margarita water case has ap- 
peared the contention that the Federal Gov- 
ernment owns all the water rights in Cali- 
fornia, as the sovereign authority, that it got 
them in the Treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo and 
never ceded them to California. 

The Federal Government has already ob- 
tained control of many California water 
rights in the Central Valley project, and we 
probably will live to rue the day when we 
handed them over to the Reclamation Bu- 
reau supposedly for construction but in 
reality, it seems, for ownership and opera- 
tion. 

Presently the Federal Government in 
Washington will own everything and the 
States and citizens nothing. That is the 
logical result of this chain of reasoning— 
and action. And what will we have then? 
Obviously some type of national socialism. 
That this would just suit some individuals 
in Washington is possible. 


Taypayers, Attention! 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. L. MILLER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 9, 1951 


Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the Recorp, I 
include itemized tables showing the ap- 
propriations voted for international aid 
from 1940 through 1950. 

Mr. Speaker, between January of 1940 
and January 1951 this New Deal adminis- 
tration has voted nearly $103,000,000,000 
for foreign aid. In addition to this, there 
has been $12,000,000,000 in so-called 
loans—do not expect anything back— 
and approximately $1,500,000,000 in in- 
ternational credits. This does not in- 
clude the billions being spent for defense 
purposes in foreign countries. 

The President now requests an addi- 
tional $8,500,000,000 to be used for mili- 
tary and economic aid to foreign coun- 
tries. This will bring the grand total to 
about $124,000,000,000, which is in addi- 
tion to our war and defense costs. It rep- 
resents nearly half of our national debt. 

Mr. Speaker, I have supported meas- 
ures to send food, clothing, and medicine 
to foreign countries where it was needed. 
I am convinced, however, that we are 
being entirely too liberal with the tax- 
payers’ money in supporting 38 different 
systems of squandering their money all 
over the world. 

When the ECA bill was up for consid- 
eration, we were told that it was to stop 
communism. Yet the last elections in 
Italy and France show definite Com- 
munist gains. These countries have come 
to the place where they expect us, yes, de- 
mand, that we give our dollars to spend. 
They will not help themselves. We can- 
not continue to carry the world on our 
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back and keep our economic balance at 
home. 

There does not seem to be any end to 
this give-away program. A dozen coun- 
tries are knocking at our door asking 
for help. I realize that our system of 
free enterprise has made our Nation 
strong, and has given us a high standard 
of living. I do not believe that we can 
continue to be so generous with the tax- 
payers’ dollar and not have a very serious 
threat to our national economy. 

Here is a table setting forth appropri- 
ations voted for international aid from 
1940 through 1950: 

Institute of Inter-Ameri- 


can Affairs. 
Participation in interna- 


tional organizations 182, 450, 189 
International Refugee Or- 

ganization 212, 214, 257 
United Nations Relief and 

Rehabilitation Adminis- 

8 2. 701, 900, 000 
Government and relief in 

occupied areas 4, 335, 500, 000 
Relief of Palestine » refu- S uee -< 

. 43, 450, 000 
Relief assistance (post 

UNRRA) ))) — ian 385, 000, 000 
Aid to China 1, 363, 000, 000 
Aid to Greece and Turkey 945, 000, 000 
Assistance to the Philip- 

PINGS TREA r SE 575, 803, 398 
Mutual defense assistance 

Progra m 6, 492, 033, 729 
Aid to Korea 250, 000, 000 
International children's 

emergency fund * 160, 000, 000 
Interim foreign aid........ 577, 000, 000 
Informational and educa- 

tional activities abroad 178, 855, 850 


Economic cooperation ad- 


ministration 10, 952, 380, 000 
Lend-lease appropriations 
(NEE): ... 67, 869, 771, 129 
Purchase of strategic and 
critical materials 4, 103, 548, 370 
Cooperation with American 
o eae nes 32, 877, 800 
American Red Cross, for- 
eign war relief a 85, 000, 000 
Inter-American highway 56, 400, 000 
Surplus property disposals, 
balances = 1,020,241, 000 
Eradication of foot-and- 
mouth disease, Mexico... 75, 000, 000 
Displaced persons act 15, 410, 000 
International development 
jot ey lt RE ea 26, 900, 000 
Compensation to Finland, 
requisitioned ships — 5, 500, 000 
Administering island gov- 
HMEN on ses ios, P 8, 675, 000 
Assistance to Yugoslavia... 50, 000, 000 
Total international 
ald items 102, 821, 790, 606 


Next, a table showing appropriations 
for loan programs in the same 10-year 
period: 

United Nations, headquarters 


ROR sericea oto ieee $65, 000, 000 
no 8, 750, 000, 000 
Subscription in international 

mone . 2, 750, 000, 000 
Subscription to Interna- 

tional Bank. 3, 175, 000, 000 
Export-Import Bank loans 

outstanding Dec. 31, 1950. 2, 226, 431,000 
Reconstruction Finance Cor- 

poration foreign loans out- 

standing Dec. 31, 1950 110, 268, 000 

Total loans 12, 076, 699, 000 


Beyond the foreign-aid items and 
loans already listed, our country’s Gov- 
ernment also maintains the following 
credit programs: 


U. S. Maritime Administra- 
tion, balances due on ship 


W ea nae $174, 970, 000 
Surplus property disposals, 
ee ee 1, 020, 241, 000 
Lend-lease silver account 
balances due Dec. 31, 
PT 291, 215, 000 
Philippine funding credit. 35, 000, 000 
Total credits out- 
standing 1. 521, 426, 000 


Vast Publie Housing Becomes Real Threat 
to People of California 


EXTENSION PR REMARKS 


HON. NORRIS POULSON 


oF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 3, 1951 
Mr. POULSON. Mr. Speaker, this 
editorial very clearly depicts one of the 


serious problems we have in southern 
California. 


[From the Los Angeles Herald-Express of 
July 2, 1951) 


Vast PUBLIC HOUSING BECOMES REAL THREAT 


TO PEOPLE OF CALIFORNIA 


California’s political, financial, and moral 
future is being threatened by that vast and 
cancerous socialistic growth called Federal 
public housing. 

In Los Angeles, for instance, a $100,000,000 
public housing program is being launched 
immediately which will force from 50,000 to 
75,000 persons out of their homes and make 
them virtually displaced persons. 

The people of this area, as well as other 
public housing areas throughout the coun- 
try, have swallowed the sugar-coated pill 
without thinking. 

All this, of course, they have been told, will 
be paid for with Federal funds, $100,000,000 
in the Los Angeles area 4nd many other mil- 
lions in other sections of the State. 

Of course, Federal funds come out of every- 
one’s pockets, not only the property-owning 
taxpayer but also the income taxpayer and 
everyone who buys tobacco, beer, whisky, 
jewelry, furs, and other items on which there 
are Federal taxes. 

In addition, for one of the 11 Los Angeles 
housing projects alone, in the Rose Hill area, 
the city’s home-owners and other taxpayers 
are going to have to foot the bill for $1,500,- 
000 in Los Angeles City funds for streets and 
sewers. 

This is a process which is being repeated 
all over the State, while the President is 
pleading for more and more taxes, everything 
the American citizen can give, for national 
defense and the “billions for Europe” funds. 

Why are all these millions being spent for 
these housing projects at a time when the 
people are being told they must give to the 
utmost for national defense? 

These are projects we have managed to get 
along without for a quite a number of years 
as our population approached the 2,000,000 
mark. 

This is Government spending 100 percent 
in the nonessential bracket. 

Actually, this socialized public housing is 
not for the poor and really needy. Only 
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families of substantial incomes can become 
tenants. 

The pressure for public housing has been 
put on mostly by professional social workers 
and public housing employees, many of 
whom will have fat jobs in the operation of 
these projects. 

Ask the people who live in these areas, 
Ask nearly any family if this is what they 
want and the answer will be “No.” 

Actually, it is segregation based on income 
as compared to the individuality expressed 
by those who can own their homes or rent 
from whom they wish and plant their trees 
and gardens or remodel as they see fit. 

Although Califoraia already is the most 
liberal State in the Union with old-age pen- 
sions, we now are threatened with a housing 
dole which will attract the shiftless from 
all over the country. 

We are threatened with being overbuilt. 
One out of every ten homes built in the 
United States during the last 5 years was 
built in California. 

We should make every possible move to 
see that this malignant ubile- housin; 
growth is halted and some sé hammere 
into the heads of those politicians who are 
squandering billions in nonessential and 
nondefense spending. 

For the sake of freedom and individuality 
for the American people, if for nothing else, 
someone ought to turn off the faucet. 


Voter Has Only Himself To Blame 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MICHAEL J. KIRWAN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 9, 1951 


Mr. KIRWAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orD, I wish to include therein an article 
written by Thomas L. Stokes entitled 
“Voter Has Only Himself To Blame,” 
which appeared in the Washington Eve- 
ning Star on July 6, 1951: 


Voter Has ONLY HIMSELF To BLAME—PUBLIC 
SEEMS To FORGET BY ELECTION Time THAT 
Concress Is MADE UP OF INDIVIDUALS IT 
ELECTS, DISTRICT BY DISTRICT 


(By Thomas L. Stokes) 


In a recent marking-time session of the 
House of Representatives, there was the cus- 
tomary indulgence of brief speeches which, 
because of the wide range of human interest 
over which they habitually rove, the late 
Speaker Henry Rainey used to call sessions on 
“the state of the Union.” 

The “state òf the Union,” in fact, was the 
subject of several on this particular occasion 
which were illuminating as usual when poli- 
ticians talk about each other and the sins of 
their respective parties. Somewhere in be- 
tween lies the truth. 

There's a lot of politics in the state of the 
Union today and so the editor of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD aptly headed as “politics” 
a little exchange between Representative 
Mutter, Democrat, of Brooklyn, N. Y., and 
Representative Brown, Republican, of Blan- 
chester, Ohio. Mr. Mutter blemed the Re- 
publican Party for defeating price controls 
and Mr. Brown retorted by pointing out that 
many months ago most House Republicans 
voted for freezing all prices and wages, but 
Democrats would not have it so. 

After an interlude of speeches on other 
subjects, this general topic was reopened un- 
der the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp editor's head- 
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ing “Party Responsibility,” also appropriate, 
which was set off by Representative KEATING, 
Republican, from Rochester, N. Y., who re- 
sented attempts to blame Republicans. He 
pointed out that he had voted against the 
amendment to kill price roll-backs which was 
sponsored by a Democrat, Representative 
Cootry, of North Carolina, and added: 

“The complete responsibility for legisla- 
tion in this body or the lack of it is on the 
shoulders of the Democratic, not the Repub- 
lican Party. The Republican is the minority 
party in this Congress.” 

He had a strong point there, and nobody 
appreciates that better, if sorrowfully, than 
Harry Truman in the White House. 

To Republican Keatrne, a California Demo- 
crat, Representative SHELLEY, of San Fran- 
cisco, countered: 

“What the people know and believe is that 
the Republican Party has stepped aside and 
abdicated the leadership of its own party 
and has turned it over to a group of nominal 
Democrats who have joined in a coalition 
with the Republican leadership.” 

A penetrating analysis, if broad, for the 
southern Democrat-Republican coalition is 
a fact, but not all Republicans join as Mr. 
Keattnc’s vote and those of other Republi- 
cans show. Nor do all southern Democrats, 
as was conceded in a more direct and biting 
attack on the coalition by another Demo- 
crat, Representative DOLLINGER, of the Bronx, 
N. Y., who replied to Mr. Keatino's sally: 

“I should like to point out to the gentle- 
man that this Congress is not controlled by 
Democrats. It is controlled by an unholy 
alliance of Republicans and some Dixiecrats. 
I do not want to characterize all southerners 
as Dixiecrats.” 

Applying the usual discount for politics, 
all of this offers a picture of Congress today. 
It might be further broken down for a real 
understanding of events here First, by 
pointing out that Messrs. KEATING, SHELLEY, 
and DOLLINGER all represent city constitu- 
encies. They symbolize city folks who are 
represented by a minority coalition in Con- 
gress comprising both parties which today 
is frustrated. On the issue of price controls 
and roll-backs it is at the mercy of a power- 
ful sonthern-western farm coalition—the 
cotton and beef bloc it has come to be called. 
This bloc also represents the cotton textile 
interest, as well as packers, wool, and other 
interests allied with agriculture. 

We might inquire further as to why this 
southern-western farm coalition is so pow- 
erful on this current issue, as on others. 
We find that it occupies a preponderance of 
key posts in Congress. This is because, as 
for the Democratic Party, Democrats from 
the one-party South, with a guaranteed long 
tenure, command a majority of the posts of 
power through the seniority system. Re- 
publicans from the Midwest occupy a sim- 
ilarly privileged position in Congress be- 
cause this is a Republican stronghold year 
in, year out, with a considerable guarantee 
of tenure, so that Midwest Republicans hold 
most of the influential posts in their party 
in Congress. 

These are simple, obvious facts, and not 
new. The public suddenly gets aroused over 
their natural results about this time in 
every Congress, but seems to forget by elec- 
tion time—to forget that Congress is made 
up of individuals it elects, district by dis- 
trict. The moral would seem to be that 
voters should begin to look into these things 
well ahead of elections, beginning now for 
instance. The remedies are too numerous 
to list here, but they include selection of 
candidates with more of a national view- 
point and not so narrowly local or so sub- 
ject to local pressures, creation of a two- 
party system and a more democratic fran- 
chise in the South, congressional reforms to 
alleviate the seniority system so recurring 
elections will be felt in Congress, and to 
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bring about better party discipline, among 
others. 

It all goes back to the individual citizen 
and voter who has himself to blame, first 
and last. 


Orgy of Illegal Spending by Bureau of 
Reclamation To Praise Its Own Officials 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. NORRIS POULSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 24, 1951 


Mr. POULSON. Mr. Speaker, some of 
the noise in the sky these days is not 
summer thunder, but is the Reclama- 
tion Bureau Propaganda Drum Corps 
signaling the approach of the greatest 
display of self-aggrandizement, politi- 
cal duplicity, and wasteful spending in 
its history. 

The Bureau, and the Interior Depart- 
ment it controls, are experts at deceiving 
the taxpayers and the Congress, but they 
have outdone themselves with plans to 
glorify their bad records and give them- 
Selves a deceitful veneer of honesty by 
taking over California’s celebration of 
the opening of the Central Valley 
project. 

This is in line with the Bureau at- 
tempts to control everything west of the 
ninety-eighth meridian, but their planned 
breast-thumping this time exceeds all 
previous efforts at self-adulation. 

Let it be clear that Iam not speaking 
against California’s festival. California 
should celebrate, but Reclamation Bu- 
reau officials should be servants, not 
hosts, at the party. 

I am speaking against the Bureau's 
spending of enormous sums of public 
money to blow its own horns and praise 
the questionable activities of its officials. 

The people of California, or any State, 
have a God-given right to celebrate the 
arrival of water for their fields, to dance 
and sing and otherwise express their 
thankfulness for the bounties of life. 

But neither the law nor God has given 
the Bureau of Reclamation officials the 
right to squander Treasury money ille- 
gally for the purpose of eulogizing them- 
selves and deceiving the Nation into 
thinking they have served unselfishly 
and have given of their flesh and blood 
for the good of mankind. 

The Bureau of Reclamation never did 
anything unselfishly or for the good of 
any one but itself. The Bureau is a po- 
litical cell, and its sole purpose is to de- 
stroy individual rights and become the 
absolute master of the western half of 
this country. 

If they have not already done so, the 
people of Caiifornia should learn the 
truth about the Bureau, and its leaders, 
and they should not be hoodwinked in- 
to paying homage to rascals who would 
sell them down the very river on which 
the festival is to be held. 

The festival should be none of the 
Bureau’s business, and Bureau hench- 
man should be excluded along with 
smallpox. The Bureau built the Cen- 
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tral Valley projeet only through suffer- 
ance and the tolerance of a hopeful and 
trusting people, and the Bureau officials 
should be the servants of those people, 
not their hosts. The party should not 
be given either by or for the Bureau, but 
by the Bureau’s rightful employers, the 
Central Valley farmers, who must pay 
the project bill. 

The time set by the Bureau for its 
orgy of vainglory is August 1 to 10, but 
that is about the only part of the Bu- 
reau’s scheme that is not disguised. The 
source of the funds for promoting, prop- 
agandizing and paying for the Bureau’s 
brawl are known only to Michael W. 
Straus, a master of delusion, and Oscar 
L. Chapman, the sachem of sham. If 
anybody can find out by what authority 
they are spending this enormous sum, 
it is more than Congress can do, or at 
least has done on other occasions when 
Bureau funds have been juggled until 
they were a puzzle n accountant could 
solve. i 

Of course, the money which the Bu- 
reau is spending must come from the 
Treasury in the beginning, and Straus 
and Chapman and their worried stooges 
have long had their hands in the 
United States till, with the Federal gen- 
darmes unable to catch them. 

It is the taxpayers, therefore, who will 
cough up the countless, or uncounted, 
thousands of dollars to let the Bureau 
bigwigs paint themselves with the golden 
glint of saviors, and at the same time 
these reclamation phonies will be plot- 
ting the complete bondage of the au- 
diences who are listening to their fraud- 
ulent mouthings. 

For several months every city, town, 
and crossroads hamlet in the United 
States has been inundated by a flood of 
organized hypocrisy, both oral and writ- 
ten, from the Bureau propaganda mill, 
the greatest fountain of misrepresenta- 
tion in the Government. No lobby in the 
Nation could afford to issue a small part 
of the material, mostly blather in this 
case, with which the Bureau has littered 
editors’ desks and harangued civic gath- 
erings from Canada to Mexico. 

Every weekly and daily paper has re- 
ceived bundles of costly printed matter, 
mats, engraved maps, cartoons and 
gloss-finish photos. As the editor of the 
Delano Record says in his paper, these 
were not gotten up and printed and 
mailed out for peanuts. They cost real, 
solid money—your money and mine. 

Only the Bureau could tell what this 
propaganda landslide cost, but not even 
that would be a dependable figure, for 
the Bureau is exceedingly clever at con- 
cealing facts. 

There are about 12,000 newspapers 
published in this country. The Bu- 
reau's packet to each contained a num- 
ber of photos—or mats—and one large 
pictorial map, not to mention the printed 
and mimeographed statements, quoting 
Bureau officials, pages of slogans and fill- 
ers, and prepared stories all slanted to 
praise the Bureau. 

If this tidal wave of Bureau slush 
didn’t cost more than $200,000, then the 
printers who turned it out were cheated. 

Editors about the country have object- 
ed. It is difficult to understand how a 
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Bureau of Reclamation shindig in Cali- 
fornia, or the Central Valley project it- 
self, would interest editors in Columbus, 
Ga., or Moose Lake, Minn., or Pontiac, 
Mich., for instance. Certainly the peo- 
ple who read the newspapers in these 
places so distant from California, and 
who pay taxes on Government spending, 
would not sanction this Bureau waste. 

It is alarming to think, as well, of the 
gigantic staff, the waste of manpower, 
and the salary expense of such a propa- 
ganda undertaking. The scores of men 
and women who did it were not working 
for the Central Valley project; they were 
working only to get out books and pam- 

- phlets and news releases and photos and 
pictorial maps advertising the Bureau of 
Reclamation. - 

A million dollars would not begin to 
pay for the material, the salaries, and 
expenses. 

“I object,” says the Delano, Calif., edi- 
tor. “That isn’t what we pay taxes for.” 

Is is not? 

The Delano editor is a man of courage, 
for he knows that the worst is yet to 
come for him and his readers. The Bu- 
reau has already threatened to turn off 
Central Valley water in the Delano area 
if any more bad publicity is issued 
against the Bureau. I shall say more 
about that. 

Let us see what else is taking place in 
connection with the Bureau’s plan to 
build a memorial to itself, at the expense 
of the hard-working taxpayers. 

Up and down the length of California 
a regiment of selected Bureau mission- 
aries have been traveling for months, 
spreading the gospel of their greatness 
on every village and farm. In as much 
as these missionaries eat, sleep, drink, 
and do not travel on foot, they have ex- 
penses. It may be presumed that these 
expenses are being paid for by the mill- 
workers of New England and the busi- 
nessmen of Ohio, to take examples, who 
will not participate in the Straus (Mike) 
festival, as will the approved members 
of the Bureau of Reclamation and the 
Interior Department. 

The Bureau’s plans comprise a display 
of wanton spending at a time when any 
GI in Korea would give a month’s pay 
for one smell of a Central Valley alfalfa 
field instead of the constant stench of 
rotting corpses. 

But what does the Bureau care about 
Korea or the GI's, or a defense program, 
or the possibility of our destruction? 
The main cell of the Interior Depart- 
ment is interested only in self-perpetua- 
tion, in forcing upon the entire West its 
communistic schemes, in throttling the 
economy of the West, and in making the 
individual politically impotent. And 
what does the Bureau care about money, 
or whether one or all States pay the 
bills? 

The Bureau has one goal: To secure 
a stranglehold on all sources of water, 
all projects, all rights to the use of 
water. That done, there is nothing the 
people can do, except pay the bills and 
genufiect before the leering faces of their 
masters, the mercenaries of Straus et al. 

The threat to the Delano farmers is 
neither an isolated instance nor a bluff. 
‘Lhe people of the Kings River area know 


this, for they, too, have been threatened, 
and the Fresno Bee has a comprehen- 
sive file of news stories which reveal to 
what lengths the Bureau has gone in its 
attempt to gain control of the entire 
Kings River, and to force the water 
users into subjugation. 

The Delano farmers were threatened 
because they protested that their proj- 
ect, built by the Bureau, was so rottenly 
constructed that 184 breaks occurred in 
a single day. But the Bureau tried to 
shut them up because it fears th: t Con- 
gress might decide to investigate its 
frauds and expose its cheating of the 
people who are obligated to pay for the 
project. 

The Bureau has been for some time 
seeking to force a contract on water dis- 
tricts which would take from the indi- 
vidual water user the last vestige of free- 
dom and right guaranteed under the 
Constitution. Under the terms of the 
Bureau's so-called 9-E contract, a farmer 
could be forced to vote for any political 
office seeker the Bureau named, or have 
his water turned off. That is not an 
exaggeration. The Bureau wants the 
power to ruin a man. 

These are the people the Bureau and 
its menials, who are demanding that the 
citizens of California pay them homage 
for 10 days at the same time they are 
striving to wreck the State’s economy. 

The Straus-Bureau has never done 
anything good for California, but it has 
consistently sought to undermine and to 
destroy individual rights and to rule as 
a dictator. That is not peculiar to the 
Bureau’s activities in California. The 
Bureau's efforts in all the 17 States in 
which the reclamation laws apply are 
pointed toward dispossessing the govern- 
ments of those States and making them 
satellites of the Department of the In- 
terior. 

The Straus festival, on which the Bu- 
reau is wasting public funds illegally 
and wantonly should bring disgrace on 
the heads of the Bureau and the De- 
partment. 

The good people of California should 
celebrate in the Central Valley, not only 
with dancing, imbibing, and other forms 
of gaiety, but by relegating Straus-Chap- 
man and company to oblivion, and by 
launching an investigation into their 
misuse of the taxpayers’ money. 


Problems of Small-Business Men in the 
Portland, Oreg., Area 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER D. ANGELL 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 9, 1951 


Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, a sub- 
committee of the Select Committee To 
Study the Problems of Small Business of 
the House held a hearing in Portland, 
Oreg, July 5, 1951. At this meeting Mr. 
Edgar W. Smith, president of the Port- 
land Chamber of Commerce, appeared 
and made a statement which is a fac- 
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tual presentation of the problems con- 
fronting small-business men in that area. 
I include this statement as part of my 
remarks: 


STATEMENT BY EDGAR W. SMITH, PRESIDENT, 
PORTLAND CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


As president of the Portland Chamber of 
Commerce I take this opportunity of wel- 
coming you to our community. We appre- 
ciate the reasons behind your visit and hope 
that your stay here will be profitable to 
the committee and to the small- business 
men of this area. 

As you have ascertained from your pre- 
vious hearings, the problems of the small- 
business men are many and are increasing 
day by day. Anything that your group 
might do to alleviate this situation will 
work to the good of the country as a whole, 

From the standpoint of defense contracts, 
as you well know, there are two systems of 
bidding in force by the armed services, 
competitive bidding and negotiated bidding. 
In the competitive bidding situation we 
find that our manufacturers on the Pacific 
coast are at a disadvantage from the stand- 
point of the time element. When the De- 
partment of Commerce initiated its system 
of bid synopses sheets, many of our local 
companies that requested drawings and 
specifications found that they arrived the 
day the bids opened or after the bids were 
opened, even though in many cases tele- 
grams had been sent to get the information. 
This situation has improved somewhat, and 
we find the Air Force is now mailing its bid 
specifications to this area and other 
branches of the service are trying to correct 
the situation; but we still feel that not 
enough time is allowed for our manufac- 
turers to get the bids to the procurement of- 
fices most of which, as you all know, are lo- 
cated east of the Mississippi River. Some of 
our individual witnesses here will elaborate 
on the problems of this situation. 

Another disadvantage on these competi- 
tive bids is that some of the specifications 
which apply were written from the stand- 
point of eastern suppliers. For instance, 
until recently, under General Services Ad- 
ministration specifications for furniture, no 
furniture containing alder or spruce core 
stock was acceptable. These two woods are 
used in all commercial lines of furniture 
produced in this area. Through the efforts 
of our Oregon delegation, on one recent or- 
der we were able to get these original speci- 
fications amended so that our people could 
bid, and two of our local concerns were able 
to get a part of this business. As a result of 
our demand for equal opportunity on this 
type of thing, the General Services Admin- 
istration is sending a man out here to make 
a detailed check of our furniture industry 
with the view of rewriting many of the Gov- 
ernment specifications that apply on these 
products, 

Another matter which has militated 
against us on competitive bidding projects 
is that our cost of doing business is higher 
out here. We pay our workers a high level 
of wages. Steel and other products which 
have to be shipped to the area cost us more. 
Consequently, on many products in the 
metalworking line, our bids are higher than 
older eastern centers. In the wood products 
line our workers also receive twice as much 
pay as certain competitive areas in the 
South, and this has not helped the situa- 
tion. 

It is our belief that some of this Govern- 
ment purchasing should be regionalized, 
and those items which are to be delivered in 
this area should be purchased in this region, 
if at all possible. For instance, on a recent 
bid specification on pallet boards for GSA 
warehouses, 15,000 of these were to be de- 
livered in Seattle and San Francisco, but the 
original specification called for oak pallet 
boards, and all our local warehouses use pal- 
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lets produced from Douglas fir grown and 
cut in this area. On this particular bid, sev- 
eral of our pallet manufacturers put in bids 
for Douglas fir pallets, but due to our high 
labor costs the lowest ‘Northwest producer 
was about 50 cents a pallet higher than 
southern producers. 

When we come to the consideration of 
negotiated bids with the armed services, we 
find that we are also at a disadvantage. If 
you apply the Federal definition of small 
business as being “a concern that employs 
less than 500 persons and is not a dominant 
factor in its industry,” you will find that al- 
most 99 percent of our companies in the 
area fall in that category. There are only 
about two-score plants in the whole State 
of Oregon that employ more than 500 
persons. 

On the negotiated contracts we have 
found that preference is given to the large 
manufacturer, and perhaps from the view- 
point of the armed services there may be 
some justification in this preference. Many 
of these prime contractors, however, do not 
make a sincere effort in trying to spread the 
work to the smaller manufacturers. Also, 
on the negotiated bids, those organizations 
which have participated in the M-day mo- 
bilization program are given prior preference. 
It would seem to me that an honest effort 
should be made to spread around the work. 

We have been able to bring in many sub- 
contracts to this area by reason of the fact 
that we have camped on the doorstep of 
the prime contractors on the Pacific coast, 
and have prepared a detailed brochure giving 
the machine-tool facilities of all the metal- 
working plants in the Portland area. In this 
way we are able to convince these prime 
contractors that we do have small concerns 
in the area which can do a job for them. 
It is a hard proposition, however, and by 
and large most of the companies in this 
area with the machinery that will work to 
close tolerances are pretty busy at the pres- 
ent time. Nevertheless, our economy out 
here has been built on a job-shop basis and 
very few of our plants have been geared up 
to quantity production. It is these smaller 
job-shop plants that are feeling the effect 
of the mobilization program, particularly as 
they will be faced with greater and greater 
shortages of materials such as steel, copper, 
aluminum, and other items. 

Another anomalous situation has devel- 
oped recently. Several of our companies have 
been able to get contracts from the armed 
services only to find that their DO priority 
ratings will not get them steel and other 
materials which will enable them to make 
delivery in the time requested by the con- 
tracting services. On the other hand, large 
manufacturers appear to be in a generally 
more favorable position with respect to ma- 
terials; first, because they are larger and 
therefore preferred customers of basic sup- 
pliers, and second, because they have greater 
financial resources to seek out and buy ma- 
terials, perhaps at higher prices than a 
smaller concern can afiord to pay. In this 
respect it is realized that the proposed Con- 
trolled Materials Plan is supposed to elimi- 
nate such difficulties of supplies to concerns 
that have actual defense contracts; however, 
the smaller manufacturer who has had a 
rough time in the past wants to be shown 
that such is the case. 

Our electrical appliance wholesalers and 
dealers, and our automobile dealers are hav- 
ing tough times due to the credit regulations 
which have been imposed by the Federal Re- 
serve System. Also, our building contractors 
are beginning to feel the pinch. We realize 
that the basic concept of these credit regu- 
lations is to cut down the consumption of 
critical materials and channel it to the de- 
fense needs; but if the employees of such 
concerns in our area lose their jobs and have 
to go to other areas where there is more 
defense business, then these controls work a 


permanent hardship on our region. These 
difficulties will be explained in more detail 
by the witnesses that are here today repre- 
senting these segments of our economy. 

The problems arising out of the Office of 
Price Stabilization are many and varied. We 
all know the need of price control, but the 
multitude of work necessary for the concerns 
to fill out forms, etc., means the hiring of 
extra help—the cost of which cannot be 
absorbed as easily by small concerns as by 
large concerns. 

It is my firm conviction that the biggest 
enemy of our country at the present time is 
inflation. The Federal Government, in its 
quest to get maximum production of mili- 
tary requirements, as well as to maintain a 
civilian economy, should adopt some of the 
following policies: 

1. Strict economy in all nondefense gov- 
ernmental expenditures, both at home and 
abroad. 

2. Elimination of waste in our military 
expenditures. 

3. Adoption of a program to stimulate in- 
dividual savings and an equitable pay-as- 
you-go tax program that will be fair to busi- 
ness, with emphasis on fair—particularly to 
the small-business man. 

In closing I wish to thank you again for 
your visit to our community and your inter- 
est in the problems of our small-business 
men. I know that you will give serious con- 
sideration to the men who follow me in this 
hearing. 


This Nation Under God 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, July 6, 1951 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, Dr. L. T. Merrill is pastor of the Sho- 
piere Congregational Church, which is in 
my congressional district. On July 1, 
the Sunday before the Fourth of July, 
Dr. Merrill brought an inspired message 
to his people. He has pointed out with 
clarity some things that the people of 
the United States should understand. As 
part of my remarks, I am inserting for 
the Recorp this outstanding sermon by 
Dr. L. T. Merrill: 

THis NATION UNDER Gop 

This week brings us to the one hundred 
and seventy-fifth anniversary of the Declara- 
tion cf Independence. It is just a century 
and three-quarters since the signers of that 
immortal document pledged their lives, their 
fortunes, and their sacred honor to bring 
forth a new Nation under God, dedicated to 
freedom and self-government and separation 
from the bloody quarrels and embroilments 
of the Old World. 

These were God-fearing men. Read the 
Declaration of Independence again and note 
its emphasis and its appeal to the laws of 
God. In the constitutional convention, Ben- 
jamin Franklin led his colleagues to invoke 
divine guidance. In his first inaugural ad- 
dress, George Washington, who had knelt in 
the snow at Valley Forge, dwelt feelingly on 
the fact that the special surveillance of 
Divine Providence seemed to have attended 
the steps by which our nationhood was at- 
tained. And on our coins the founding 
fathers stamped the testimony of their con- 
viction, “In God We Trust.” 

Coins wear thin and rub the motto off. 
Has our national experience rubbed the con- 
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viction thin? Do we still trust to the over- 
ruling guidance of the God of the founding 
fathers? While giving lip service to the 
God our fathers trusted, do we really place 
more confidence in other gods? 

The book of Second Chronicles, with its 
stories of the rise and fall of the succession 
of lesser kings who ruled in the place of 
David and Solomon, is not ordinarily con- 
sidered a source of much fresh spiritual in- 
spiration. But Dr. Paul Sherer, in his book, 
The Plight of Freedom, calls attention to a 
pertinent text from the story of King Ahaz, 
that we read for our Scripture this morning 
(II Chronicles 28). Ahaz took over the gods 
of the Assyrians and the result is recorded in 
11 words, “But they were the ruin of him, 
and on all Israel.” (II Chronicles, 28:23.) 

Ahaz, ascending the throne at the age of 
only 20, was perhaps too young and inex- 
perienced to rule wisely. But he reigned 16 
years and did not learn much by experience. 
The Scripture records that “He did not that 
which was right in the sight of the Lord.” 
He made molten images of Baalim. He 
“burnt his children in the fire, after the 
abominations of the heathen whom the Lord 
had cast out.” 

This chapter offers us a striking record of 
the consequences of taking over the enemies’ 
gods. “They were the ruin of him and of all 
Israel.” A large part of the world has taken 
over pagan gods. These gods are proving to 
be the ruin of the world. 

First there is the god of statism, or state 
worship. That was taken over by Nazi Ger- 
many. It has been taken over by Soviet 
Russia. Let us beware in America of making 
the claims of the state supreme over every- 
thing else. “Render unto Caesar the things 
which are Caesar's,” as Jesus said, “and unto 
God the things that are God’s.” 

The state is not infallible. Our rulers are 
not unerring. Here in a democratic republic 
they need to be reminded that they exercise 
their leadership only as public servants. 
There is an increasing tendency for big gov- 
ernment to try to crack the whip. We live 
under controls, and taxes, and demands for 
sacrifice to government far greater than those 
which impelled the harassed colonists to 
rebel in 1776. Of course, all this is done for 
our good. But we may begin to wonder about 
some of the directions of our statecraft. To 
what extent are our statesmen God-guided? 
Is God the ruler over the state? 

In the Pathfinder magazine this week, 
Felix Morley, ex-college president and for- 
mer editor of the Washington Post, has a lit- 
le article on “Caesar and God.” He reminds 
us that the Declaration of Independence says 
men “are ‘endowed by their Creator with cer- 
tain unalienable rights,“ meaning rights of 
which the individual may not be deprived by 
man-made laws. When the United States 
Constitution was written and ratified it em- 
bodied that same belief in absolute values, 
beyond the reach of man-made laws, that 
had inspired the Declaration. And the first 
amendment declares flatly that: Congress 
shall make no law respecting an establish- 
ment of religion.’ Americans, in short, once 
thought the laws of God superior to the laws 
of civil government. They observed Christ's 
exhortion to “render unto Caesar the things 
which are Caesar’s and unto God the things 
that are God's.“ Right there is the essential 
distinction between our system of govern- 
ment and that of Soviet Russia, where abso- 
lute values are denied and rights are rela- 
tive. Yet, only 3 weeks ago, Chief Justice 
Vinson felt it proper to say in a Supreme 
Court opinion: ‘Nothing is more certain in 
modern society than the principle that there 
are no absolutes,’ and ‘All concepts are rel- 
ative.“ 

“If there are no absolutes,” Dr. Morley 
concludes, “it follows that there is no natural 
law and no God to make that law binding on 
men. And that is precisely what Commu- 
nists maintain.” 
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The state has its proper role, but woe to us 
if we set up the state as a god. None of our 
rulers are so swell-headed as to pose as 
gods. But some of them act more and more 
without popular checks. Maybe they are 
assuming too much power over our lives, 
Thomas Jefferson who wrote our Declaration 
of Independence, declared: “What country 
can preserve its liberties if its rulers are 
not warned from time to time that the peo- 
ple preserve the spirit of resistance?” We 
can, with good precedent, in the experience 
and teaching of the founding fathers, resist 
all tendencies of the state to usurp the place 
of God, particularly in the areas of man’s 
duty to heed the voice of conscience, through 
which God speaks to him. 

Other false gods to which we may be too 
slavishly bowing are the gods of fear and 
force. We are in a fearful situation in the 
world, to be sure. But aren’t some of our 
fears perhaps exaggerated? Aren't they be- 
ing whipped up by hysterical propaganda? 
Don’t some of our leaders go more than half 
way to meet the god of fear and bow down 
to it? 

“The fear of man bringeth a snare,” says 
the writer of Proverbs, “but whoso putteth 
his trust in the Lord shall be safe.” For 
millions of persons that old word of Holy 
Writ seems utterly impracticable today. 
They say, “Let us put our trust in the atom 
bomb,” though the actual use of an atom 
bomb, with its possibility of wiping out 
hundreds of thousands of men, women, and 
little children, indiscriminately must be an 
abominably immoral thing in the sight of 
God. 

Because we grovel before the god of fear 
we come more to worship the god of force, 
and we make burnt offerings of the precious 
youth of our land before that altar. Of 
Ahaz, the Scripture relates he “burnt his 
children in the fire, after the abominations 
of the heathen.” There were heathen gods, 
such as Moloch, that had to be propitiated 
by the blood sacrifices of youth. 

How far must we go in being willing to 
sacrifice our youths to this god of force? 
What has the great blood sacrifice availed 
in Korea? After a year of indecisive fight- 
ing over there in the name of peace, 12,000 
of our American boys are dead and nearly 
an equal number missing—which means that 
most of the latter are dead, too. There 
have been nearly 80,000 battle casualties in 
1 year of Korea fighting. That is the fourth 
largest number in any war in our history— 
exceeded only by our casualties in the Civil 
War and the Two World Wars, which lasted 
much longer. The heathen Chinese may 
have sacrificed their youths much more 
recklessly, but only a small. minority of the 
Chinese claim to worship the true God of 
Christianity. 

Three million Korean civilians are dead, 
men, women, and little children, some of 
the children flung in desperation into the 
streams to drown when their mothers, like 
Hagar, saw them dying of starvation. Ten 
million more Koreans are wandering home- 
less in their devastated land. The god of 
force has done his worst there. To what 
more promising results do we look by wor- 
shiping him elsewhere? 

But force, they say, force is the only lan- 
guage half the world can understand. Is it 
threatening to become also the only god we 
trust? Secretary Acheson says the Russians 
talk peace but plan war. When you think 
of it, that seems to be about what everybody 
is doing. What do we gain by worshiping 
the god of force and, like Ahaz, burning our 
children and other children of men in the 
fire, as Ahaz did, although on a far more co- 
lossal scale? 

Other faise gods we have reared are the 
gods of materialism and expediency “right- 
eousness exalteth a nation,” says a familiar 
Bible text, “but sin is a reproach to any 
people.” Possibly Dr. Moffatt in his trans- 


lation gives us a better rendition. He sub- 
stitutes the word “integrity” for “righteous- 
ness.” He makes this verse read, “Integrity 
exalts a nation; evil brings any people low.” 
A nation that fears God should guard its in- 
tegrity. 

The next verse, not so often quoted, runs: 
“The king favors an able minister; his anger 
is for the incompetent.” Applying this to 
our times, we might wish those in high 
places while favoring the truly able public 
servants, would show more discrimination 
in their praise and blame. Our President 
has stoutly assured us that his administra- 
tion is wholly constituted and surrounded 
by honest and honorable men. Is it, when 
you read of all the sordid influence peddlers 
and grafters undermining the integrity of 
Government? 

George Washington said, “Let us raise a 
standard to which the wise and honest can 
repair; the rest is in the hands of God.” 
General MacArthur in a recent speech down 
in Texas scored what he called “the drift 
away from those high principles and moral 
standards from which were evolved the 
American tradition.” Whether we agree or 
not with General MacArthur on some mat- 
ters of policy, we may subscribe to his ap- 
peal for integrity, for moral revival, for an 
abandonment of false gods and a return to 
first principles. A less lackadaisical effort to 
rebuke corruption and restore integrity and 
trustworthiness would reinforce our faith 
in the general’s prophecy for America: “Its 
history still lies ahead; our finest hours are 
yet to come.” 

A lot of history lay ahead of Israel after 
the reign of King Ahaz. But Israel’s finest 
hours didn’t come under his reign when he 
turned to the worship of false gods. We 
read in the Scriptures that he provoked the 
anger of the Lord God of his fathers. 
And Ahaz slept with his fathers 
(he died young at the age of 36), and they 
buried him in the city, even in Jerusalem, 
but they brought him not into the sepulchre 
of the kings of Israel; and Hezekiah, his son, 
reigned in his stead.” 

That was the hopeful thing. Hezekiah, 
his son, after 16 years of misrule and cor- 
ruption and following after false gods, ruled 
in his stead. And Hezekiah,” we read, “did 
right in the sight of the Lord.” He gath- 
ered the priests and Levites together in the 
street and said unto them, “Hear me, ye 
Levites, sanctify now yourselves, and sanc- 
tify the house of the Lord God of your fath- 
ers, and carry forth the filthiness out of the 
holy place. For our fathers have trespassed 
and done that which was evil in the eyes of 
the Lord our God, and have forsaken Him, 
and have turned away their faces from the 
habitation of the Lord, and turned their 
backs. Therefore the wrath of the Lord 
was upon Judah and Jerusalem, and He 
hath delivered them to trouble, to aston- 
ishment, and to hissing, as ye see with your 
own eyes. Now it is in mine heart to make 
a covenant with the Lord God of Israel. 
* » +» My sons be not negligent, for the 
Lord hath chosen you to stand before Him, 
to serve Him.” 

The twenty-eighth and twenty-ninth 
chapters of this book of Second Chronicles 
offer us the contrast between good and bad 
kings. Ahaz, divinely warned of his miscon- 
duct, refused the divine discipline and per- 
sisted in leading the nation in the worship 
of false gods and, says our text, “They were 
the ruin of him and of all Israel.” But 
Hezekiah brought in a moral regeneration. 
He cleared out the false gods. Under-him a 
God-fearing nation returned to divine favor 
and well being. 

The time of the signing of the Declaration 
of Independence furnishes us a contrast be- 
tween the stubborn, self-willed King George 
III, and a pure patriot of the type of George 
Washington. Would that we could raise up a 
Washington today. But he has slept in his 
tomb at Mount Vernon for more than a cen- 
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tury and a half. The people must raise up 
new leadership to protect their precariously 
guarded heritage of freedom. The worship 
of false gods is a danger in our day. Whither 
will it lead us? 

Hear again the words of Washington who 
said, “Let us raise a standard to which the 
wise and honest can repair,” and who added, 
“the rest is in the hands of God.” “The rest 
is in the hands of God,” said the father of 
his country. 

“With God is wisdom and strength. 
He leadeth princes away spoiled 
and overthroweth the mighty. * * * 
He enlargeth the nations and straightenth 
them again. * * * Know therefore that 
the Lord thy God, He is God, that keepeth 
covenant and mercy with them that love 
Him and keepeth his commandments to a 
thousand generations.” 


Correction 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER D. ANGELL 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 9, 1951 


Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, on June 
26, 1951, I made some remarks on the 
floor which appeared in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD of that date on page 7148, 
in which I included as part of my re- 
marks an article which appeared in the 
Pathfinder in its issue of June 27, 1951. 
In this article a statement was made 
with reference to J, Edgar Hoover which 
Mr. Hoover advises me is incorrect. I 
am just in receipt of a letter from him 
under date of July 6, 1951, including a 
copy of his letter of the same date to Mr. 
Wheeler McMillen, editor in chief of 
Pathfinder, calling attention to the error, 

I include this correspondence as a part 
of these remarks so that the erroneous 
reference may be corrected in the 
RECORD: 


DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, 
FEDERAL BUREAU OF INVESTIGATION, 
Washington, D. C., July 6, 1951. 
Hon. HOMER D. ANGELL, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. ©. 

My DEAR CONGRESSMAN: I read with a great 
deal of interest your remarks made on the 
floor of the House on June 26, 1951, as re- 
ported in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. Your 
concern with the problem of criminal traffic 
in narcotics is certainly shared by all who are 
shocked by the degrading influence of nar- 
cotics upon the youth of our Nation. 

In the course of your remarks on the occa- 
sion in question, I note that you included the 
text of an article which appeared in the 
Pathfinder magazine on June 27, 1951. A 
footnote to that article, in reference to an 
international conference of police officials 
held at Lisbon, Portugal, contained a state- 
ment to the effect that as Director of the 
FBI I had boycotted the conference after it 
refused to help trace four Czechoslovakian 
Nationals on grounds that they were refugees, 
not criminals. 

Since the footnote in question sets forth 
an erroneous statement of fact, I have di- 
rected a letter to Mr. Wheeler McMillen, 
editor-in-chief of the Pathfinder, for pur- 
poses of clarification. In view of your inter- 
est in this matter, I am taking the liberty of 
enclosing a copy of my letter to Mr. McMillen 
which I trust will correct any erroneous im- 
pressions resulting from the contents of the 
footnote, 
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With expressions of my highest esteem and 
best regards, 
Sincerely yours, 
J. EpGar Hoover. 


DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, 
FEDERAL BUREAU OF INVESTIGATION, 
Washington, D. C., July 6, 1951. 
Mr. WHEELER MCMILLEN, 
Editor in Chief, Pathfinder, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Mr. MCMILLEN: There has just been 
brought to my attention the footnote ap- 
pearing on page 16 of the June 27, 1951, issue 
of Pathfinder news magazine. The footnote 
was appended to the article entitled “Drug 
Peddling, the Dirtiest Crime.” 

Apparently the footnote purports to relate 
the circumstances involved in relationships 
between the FBI and the International Crim- 
inal Police Commission. 

For your information, we have avoided the 
issuance of public statements with respect to 
reasons for withdrawal of the FBI from the 
International Criminal Police Commission, 
effective December 31, 1950. The true facts 
regarding this withdrawal have been badly 
garbled, however, and I see no other alterna- 
tive than to set forth a’clarification, since the 
true situation is not depicted in the footnote 
in question. 

In the interest of accuracy, I would like to 
point out that there were a number of fac- 
tors compelling the FBI to withdraw from the 
Commission, which can be summed up in the 
conclusion that the benefits derived from the 
FBI serving in the Commission as the United 
States member agency were not commensu- 
rate with the time and expense involved. The 
decision to withdraw from the Commission 
was made only after the most careful consid- 
eration of the situation as it related to the 
-general welfare of law enforcement in this 
country. 

One of the important considerations had 
to do with a request made of the Inter- 
national Criminal Police Commission by the 
Government of Czechoslovakia for the plac- 
ing of wanted notices concerning 10 indi- 
viduals who on March 24, 1950, escaped from 
Czechoslovakia on board aircraft which were 
commandeered and landed in the western 
zone of Germany. The Commission issued 
10 circular wanted notices indicating that 
the persons involved were being sought by 
the Czechoslovakian Government for hav- 
ing acted or not having acted in particu- 
larly dangerous circumstances and for hav- 
ing abducted persons and impeded the lib- 
erty of individuals. 

It was my firm belief at that time, and 
I still adhere to it, that circularization of 
the wanted notices was an abuse of the 
functions of the International Criminal Po- 
lice Commission, opening the door to pos- 
sible further use of the Commission by Rus- 
sian satellite members, for political ends, 

In view of the inaccuracies inherent in 
the footnote, I thought, that you would want 
to have the true facts, in order to set the 
record straight. 

Sincerely yours, 
J. Encar Hoover. 


Reasons Why Controls on Cattle and Beef 
Are Impractical and Unnecessary 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


O 
HON. EDWARD H. RE ES 
OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 9, 1951 
Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, I 


am including for the Record a further 
statement from Mr. E. T. Anderson, of 


Emporia, Kans., president of the E. T. 
Anderson Cattle Co. 

This statement gives definite and 
pointed reasons why controls on cattle 
and beef by a governmental agency are 
impractical and unnecessary. 

As I have told the House before, Mr. 
Anderson is one of the successful cattle 
feeders in our part of the country. He 
has spent most of his life in handling 
and feeding livestock. During the past 
few years he has fed and marketed thou- 
sands of cattle. By reason of his opera- 
tions, he is one of the big suppliers of 
beef in the markets of this country. His 
statement deals with the legislation now 
pending before this House. Amendments 
will be offered to the pending legislation 
tomorrow. In the meantime I suggest 
the Members of the House read Mr, An- 
derson's statement. It follows: 


REASONS WHY CONTROLS ON CATTLE AND BEEF 
ARE IMPRACTICAL AND UNNECESSARY 


(By E. T. Anderson, president, Anderson 
Cattle Co.) 


While we as cattle producers have been re- 
ferred to as boycotters, strikers, and as a 
beef trust the charges have not been proven 
and thank God that in this good United 
States we are looked upon as innocent until 
proven guilty. Cattle and beef ts produced 
by millions of people, most of whom are liv- 
ing simple lives, who never have and most 
likely never will enjoy the comforts of a mod- 
ern home, many living long distances from a 
post office or even a neighbor. 

Where does a beef trust exist? When did a 
producers strike take place? When did any 
cattlemen ever boycott anybody? Whoever 
have hurled these charges at us should come 
forth with their proofs. If they fail to prove 
their case they should show us the courtesy 
to retract their charges. 

I am not in a position to say on wnat ar- 
ticles price controls are needed but any con- 
cern who is in a position to put his own 
price tag on what he produces or sells cer- 
tainly is in a better position to arbitrarily 
hold up prices than is the cattle producer 
or anyone producing seasonable and perish- 
able food. 

Even farm products that have a support 
price under them like wheat, corn, cotton, 
wool, etc., that can be stored should be more 
subject to controls than perishable goods, 
Cattle cannot be stored, they are a living 
animal that must be fed and cared for, 
thus a constant expense is accumulating 
until they are marketed. When properly 
taken care of they show gains in weight as 
well as numbers. 

We now have in this country 84,000,000 
cattle. In 1950 19,000,000 cattle and 10,- 
000, calves were slaughtered and our num- 
bers were increased approximately 4,000,000 
head, which should increase our future sup- 
ply as years go by. 

Any reasonable consumer should recog- 
nize that when we furnish 29,000,000 cattle 
and calves and increased our numbers 4,000,- 
000 that we have not laid down on the job 
out here in the sticks but if their pay checks 
have so increased that they want 150 pounds 
of meat per capita each year instead of 120 
pounds in former years, then they should 
encourge us instead slowing down production 
by a lot of inconsistent, not to say silly, 
regulations. 

When these millions of cattle are ready for 
slaughter they are usually shipped to one of 
the central markets where both big and small 
packers have packing plants and where they 
are sold to the highest bidder. 

When we feed hay at home costing ten to 
fifteen dollars per ton, these public stock- 
yards charge from thirty to fifty dollars per 
ton for hay so even if we are bid low on these 
cattle we cannot afford to keep them any 
length of time at these public stockyards, as 
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grain is also comparatively high in price. 
Usually we accept what we are bid regardless 
of profit or loss. 

Just imagine the General Motors, Ford, or 
International Harvester Co. shipping out 
large shipments of their products where the 
storage would be excessive and then let us 
bid on their cars and machinery. We all 
kLow that they do not do this as they know 
when their cars or machines leave their fac- 
tory what price they are going to get. 

It should be very evident that live stock 
men are in no position to control the mar- 
kets for his cattle. 

Mr. DiSalle holds out the promise that if 
all his roll-backs go into effect that he will 
save the consumers $700,000,000 per annum 
but in doing this he will take away from the 
producers $1,083,000,000. We base our cal- 
culation on 19 percent reduction on 19,000,- 
000 cattle that will most likely be slaugh- 
tered per annum, This looks like a poor 
trade to say the least. 

Mr. DiSalle refers to the billions that he 
will save the consumers if he is allowed to 
carry out his program. He fails to recognize 
that we are all consumers and the facts are 
that he does not save anything. He only 
takes away from one group and gives it to 
another anc both groups eventually must 
pay their s}.are of his services together with 
the thousands of men necessary to carry out 
the order. 

With a near-record number of hogs and 
poultry the American people are not facing 
any jeopardy as to the supply of meats at 
prices that they can afford to pay under 
existing conditions and if all unnecessary 
restrictions pertaining to cattle and beef 
would be removed and an equal amount of 
effort would be exerted to increase produc- 
tion and lessen the spread between producer 
and consumer we would all be better off. 

All true Americans are aiming at the same 
goal, namely, to keep our Nation strong and 
in order to do so we must work together and 
not against one another. 

EMPORIA, KaNs., July 7, 1951. 


‘Catching Up With UN 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL A. REED 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 5, 1951 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
an able end fearless statesman, Hon. 
USHER L. BURDICK, a Representative from 
the State of North Dakota, has spoken 
on an issue of vital concern to the Amer- 
ican people. There is an international 
group in the United States that is con- 
stantly seeking means by which to by- 
pass the Constitution and by so doing 
involve our Republic in the broils and 
toils of foreign nations. There is no 
reason why a minority should ratify 
treaties and thus establish them as the 
supreme law of the land in relation to 
matters which are of the deepest concern 
to the welfare and liberty of the people 
of the United States. . 

The editorial which appears in the 
Times-Herald of Monday, July 9, 1951, 
presents the matter clearly and therefore 
I am inserting it, under unanimous con- 
sent heretofore ‘granted, as a part of 
my remarks: 

CATCHING Ur Wira UN 

There is a growing awareness in Congress 

and elsewhere of the danger that the United 
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Nations can be converted into an instrument 
for enacting domestic law through treaty ac- 
tion. That danger arises from the constitu- 
tional provision making treaties the “su- 
preme law” of the land, as against the con- 
stitutions and laws of the 48 States. 

This supremacy is, in fact, more limited 
than some courts have been willing to ac- 
knowledge. ‘Treaties occupy no preferred 
status as against the Federal Constitution 
or laws enacted under it. Yet the danger is 
apparent from such decisions as that of the 
court of appeals in California, which said 
the UN Charter knocked out a State law 
prohibiting alien land ownership. 


SAFEGUARDS CALLED FOR 


Because of this decision, the California 
State legislature addressed a resolution to 
Congress calling for an amendment to the 
Federal Constitution to the effect that the 
Constitution and its amendments may not 
be abolished or altered by any treaty or 
executive agreement. The California pro- 
posal would also require ratification of 
treaties by two-thirds of the entire Senate, 
not by two-thirds of the Senators present 
and voting, and it would grant the Supreme 
Court original and exclusive jurisdiction of 
all actions testing the validity of treaty pro- 
visions. 

This resolution has been bottled up by 
administration majorities in the Senate and 
House Judiciary Committees for more than a 
month. Noting the reluctance of Mr. Tru- 
man’s adherents to grant consideration, 
Representative UsHER L. Burpick, North 
Dakota Republican, has introduced legisla- 
tion to amend the Constitution to provide 
that treaties henceforth must be ratified by 
both House and Senate, and not by the 
Senate alone. 

Under the existing method, Mr. BURDICK 
asserted, “the whole Government can be 
changed, or even abolished, by a two-thirds 
vote of the Senate, while the people's elected 
Representatives have to sit on the sidelines 
and see their Nation destroyed.” He cited 
the unfortunate experience of 1945, when the 
Senate, by a vote of 89 to 2, ratified the UN 
charter and opened a Pandora’s box to exist- 
ing threats to the supremacy of domestic 
legislation. 

In the spring of 1945, when the UN Charter 
was being drafted in San Francisco, there 
was a similar proposal in the House, but it 
was largely inspired at that time by inter- 
nationalists who sought to share with the 
Senate in the dubious distinction of ac- 
claiming the Charter with a great whoop. 
Now that some of the products of that docu- 
ment have become apparent, there may be a 
different outlook. Certainly Mr. BURDICK’S 
statement indicates that possibility. 

The proposal in 1945 was defective in that 
it provided for ratification of a treaty by a 
majority vote of both House and Senate. 
That meant that a minimum of 25 Members 
of the Senate and 110 Members of the House 
could have given effect to any proposed 
treaty. This was intended to make treaties 
easy, not difficult, to pass. The real design, 
as manifested in endorsements of the House 
proposal at that time, was to give the Presi- 
dent an unlimited right to join with other 
nations in cracking down militarily on na- 
tions which might disturb what most inter- 
nationalists fancied would be a beautiful 
peace. 

PRESIDENTIAL DRUM BEATERS 


This intention was clearly set forth in a 
long letter inserted in the CONGRESSIONAL 
REcorD as early as November 20, 1944, which 
bore the signatures of a number of profes- 
sional drum beaters for executive war. 
Among them were John W. Davis, the Demo- 
cratic Presidential candidate in 1924; Philip 
C. Jessup, a Columbia University professor, 
later an American spokesman in UN and a 
roving State Department Ambassador; James 
T. Shotwell, another Columbia figure long 
addicted to world organization as the way to 


salvation; George Rublee, a law partner of 
Dean Acheson, the present Secretary of State; 
W. W. Grant, a Denver lawyer and Prof, 
Quincy Wright of the University of Chicago. 

The arguments they offered for giving the 
President a free hand in resorting to force 
in order to impose international good be- 
havior were identical with those subsequent- 
ly made in behalf of Mr. Truman for his 
unconstitutional resort to war under belated 
UN auspices in Korea. These gentlemen 
were positively panting lest the President 
be restrained from rushing into any war he 
might discern in future. Their letter was 
read into the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD by Rep- 
resentative Merrow, of New Hampshire, the 
chief supporter of a House voice in ratifying 
treaties by majority vote. 

The feeling of the time was the rather 
naive one that Germany again would be the 
malefactor. The proposed remedy was to 
give the President a loose rein for getting 
into war. The treaty materialized, even if 
the House had nothing to say about it. 
When restrictions in addition to those in 
the Constitution were imposed by law upon 
Presidential action for a UN war, Mr. Tru- 
man ignored them. Now UN has turned in- 
to an agency both for promoting foreign wars 
and subverting domestic law. 

The Senate’s record on all of this was not 
good. The record of the House probably 
would have been little better if it had ob- 
tained a voice in treaty-making in 1945. The 
hope of the Nation now is that both Senate 
and House have profited from past unwis- 
dom. If both would regard treaties with 
justified skepticism, the House might prove 
a check upon rash Senate acceptance of 
treaty commitments, 


Strong Steps To Protect Americans 
From Red Terror 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER D. ANGELL 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 9, 1951 


Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, many of 
my constituents have written me urging 
that President Truman and our Govern- 
ment take immediate steps to secure the 
release of William N. Oatis, Associated 
Press bureau chief in Prague who, ac- 
cording to all reports, has been unjustly 
imprisoned by the Government of Czech- 
oslovakia. 

I share the belief that this Govern- 
ment should take effective steps at once 
to secure Mr. Oatis’ release and to pre- 
vent similar injustices from happening. 
I include as part of these remarks an 
editorial which appeared in the Ore- 
gonian July 5, 1951, which is a forthright 
and sound discussion of the problem: 
STRONG Steps To PROTECT AMERICANS FROM 

Rep TERROR 

The spurious trial of William N. Oatis, 
Associated Press bureau chief in Prague, by 
the Kremlin’s stooge Government of Czecho- 
slovakia, ought at least to awaken the con- 
science and stiffen the spine of the United 
States Government. So far, the kid-glove 
diplomatic approach on behalf of American 
citizens imprisoned and sentenced on phony 
espionage charges in iron-curtain countries 


has got us only the sneers of Communist 
officials. 


Robert A. Vogeler, the American business- 
man who was the victim of a similar con- 
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spiracy in Hungary and who served 17 
months of a 15-year sentence, said after 
his release: “Until the United States takes 
a firm stand, Americans will continue to be 
snatched by Red satellite countries.” 

Alexander F. Jones, of the Syracuse Herald- 
Journal, president of the American Society 
of Newspaper Editors, has demanded better 
protection of American newspapermen by 
our own Government in countries with 
which the United States has diplomatic rela- 
tions, He suggests withdrawal of trade 
privileges accorded Czechoslovakia in the 
American zones of Germany. 

One of the powerful influences brought to 
bear on imprisoned American citizens by 
iron-curtain police to obtain confessions 
is complete isolation. The American Em- 
bassy is not permitted to get through to 
them. They are told repeatedly that as 
spies they have been abandoned by their 
own country, that their only hope of leniency 
is confession. After weeks or months of this 
terrible isolation and sense of abandonment, 
a part of the ordeal of mental and physical 
torture which drives them into a world of 
unreality, they are ready to admit anything 
to relieve the pressure. 

The few Americans in the Communist 
countries have been made acutely aware of 
the futility of fighting the secret police and 
the puppet courts. They have seen their 
coworkers, citizens of the satellite states, 
disappear overnight, never to return. They 
have learned of newspapermen, diplomats, 
and businessmen who have been seized and 
put away. They have observed the counter- 
feit trials of churchmen—Cardinal Mind- 
szenty, Archbishop Groesz, and many oth- 
ers—and the uniform pattern of their ad- 
missions of espionage, sabotage, black-market 
operations, and murder, 

The Hungarians kidnaped Vogeler for the 
apparent dual purposes of ransom and hu- 
miliation of the United States. They were 
successful. The State Department granted 
Hungary several concessions, including re- 
opening of American consulates, for his re- 
lease. And certainly the American people, 
if not the State Department, were humiliated 
and angered. 

The seizure and trial of Bill Oatis, a veteran 
of World War II and a top-flight newspaper- 
man, by the Czechs serves again to rub Amer- 
ican noses in thesdirt. In this once free 
and democratic nation, whose prewar gov- 
ernment was founded on American principles 
of the dignity of man, the Communists are 
punishing an American reporter for con- 
ducting himself in the best traditions of a 
free press—attempting to report news ob- 
jectively. 

What can the United States do, short of 
armed force or the threat of force, to keep our 
nationals from being kicked around? The 
Government's reluctance to take steps which 
would lead into world war III, or increase 
the tensions in a period of negotiations with 
the Communists in Asia, is understandable. 
But our Government has been overly cau- 
tious for a long time, and shows no inclina- 
tion to get tougher. 

Mr. Jones has suggested a first step—the 
withdrawal of trading privilege to outlaw 
countries for which they do not reciprocate. 
But that is not likely to be enough. If we 
are not willing to protect our nationals by 
armed force, as once we were, then it may be 
necessary to disassociate ourselves entirely 
from the Red satellites and Russia, if our 
citizens are manhandled there. 

If the United States does not get its back 
up soon, these kidnapings, pseudo trials, ex- 
torted confessions and imprisonment of 
Americans will become chronic. Our Gov- 
ernment should give immediate study, with 
a view to action, of the possible effects of 
making the iron curtain a two-way barrier; 
that is, the withdrawal from outlaw nations 
of all American nationals and the complete 
severance of diplomatic relations, plus an 
airtight ban on all commercial transactions 
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between these countries and the United 
States. 

This unilateral step could be followed by 
vigorous pressure on the United Nations to 
alin the free countries of the world on the 
same course. We do not think the Commu- 
nist bully would swagger very long under 
such treatment. And the interim losses to 
American business could not be measured 
with equality against the necessity to protect 
American citizens from the medieval tortures 
and indignities inflicted by the Communists, 
When dealing with terrorists, we do not be- 
lieve in turning the other cheek; we believe 
in striking back. 


Congressman, Incognito, Sells One Steak 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
0 


HON. JOHN A. McGUIRE 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 9, 1951 


Mr. McGUIRE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
include an article by my colleague, Con- 
gressman PETER W. RODINO, JR., of New 
Jersey, which appeared in the Washing- 
ton Post this morning. This article 
shows very clearly the great need for us 
to pass an effective price-control bill, 
It follows: 


BUTCHER FOR A DAY—CONGRESSMAN, INCOG- 
NITO, SELLS ONE STEAK 


(By Representative Peter W. RODINO, JR.) 


(Eprror’s NoTte.—Representative PETER W. 
Roptno, Jr. (Democrat, New Jersey) accepted 
a challenge issued by the King’s Supermar- 
kets of New Jersey to Congressmen to “step 
behind the counter” and find out how house- 
wives feel about meat prices. Here is his 
story.) 

Newark, July 8.—I tried for almost 2 hours 
to sell a steak. 

I finally sold one to a young newlywed who 
said she never bought a steak before and ad- 
mitted she didn't know a T-bone from a 
porterhouse. 

It was a heart-rending experience, and I 
only wish 400 other Congressmen would go 
behind meat counters to learn how people 
feel. There’d be no question of a real price 
control bill being voted this week. 

It was frustrating to find almost uniform- 
ly in housewives a feeling of helplessness 
about meat prices. People seem to think it’s 
futile to try to do anything about them. 
The private interests are not concerned with 
the best interests of the people; they are 
organized and they're strong. My own vote 
will be to roll back prices this week but that 
isn’t going to swing a good control bill. 

If there’s a truce in the Korean war, as 
I hope there will be, it will be all the more 
necessary to maintain anti-inflationary meas- 
ures because we'll still have defense expend- 
itures, and we all remember how prices 
skyrocketed when we removed controls after 
the last war. 

It’s a little late, but I think housewives 
should sit down individually—not as a 
group—and write to Congressmen who are 
opposing a price roll-back. I know the 
housewives want it. 

I tried to sell steak to every customer, and 
the outrage my suggestion provoked con- 
vinced me that if they had known my 
identity, they'd have voted on the spot for 
my recall. 

“May I help you?” I asked a young 
woman who later was identified as Mrs. Lorne 
Stocker, of East Orange. 


“I want a steak,” she said. Her fellow 
customers turned to look at her as if she 
were Mrs. Fort Knox. 

“A steak?” I asked incredulously. 

“But I don’t know what kind I want,” 
she said. 

I showed her a T-bone. 

“What is it, $1.15 a pound?” she said, 
noting the tag on the meat. “Well, I need 
enough for two people to eat off.” 

“The second slice there looks better,” I 
said, pointing to another steak, “This one’s 
got too much fat on it. Maybe you'd like a 
nice porterhouse. This one looks like the 
right size for two persons.” 

“I don’t know anything about them,” she 
said. “I never bought a steak. I just got 
married and don't know what anything’s 
about.” 

The store manager whispered to her that 
I was a Congressman. She wouldn’t believe 
him. 


“Oh, you butchers,” she said. “Always 
kidding.” 
TAGGED AS “PETE” 


M. E. Buck, sales manager of the King’s 
Supermarkets, outfitted me yesterday with 
a white butcher’s coat and identification pin 
bearing the penciled name of “Pete.” 

I went behind the meat counter at the 
King’s Market in North Newark, where I met 
Bill Julius, meat department manager. 

He greeted me with a grin, saying, “The 
kind of help they’s sending me these days. 
It's a pity.” 

Brashly, I approached my first customer, 
saying, “How about a nice steak today?” 

“Steak?” she said, horrified. “Are you 
out of your mind? No gold-plated steak 
today,” said Mrs. Ann Kesheneff, a police- 
man’s wife. 

“Why don’t you write your Congressman 
about meat prices?” I said. 

“You can write your Congressman about 
meat prices until you're blue in the face 
and you don't get anywhere,” she said. 

ey asked for lamb chops, “middle-loin 
cut.” 

They were 89 cents a pound. 

“Oh, good God,” she said when she heard 
the price. “But we've got to eat something— 


company's coming.” 


I asked if she knew that her Congressman 
favored a price roll-back and if she tried to 
find out his position on controls. 

“You find out what they're paying a police- 
man,” she said. 

Another woman, noting my difficulty read- 
ing the meat scales calibrated „with both 
weight and corresponding prices, said, “You 
don't know how to use the scales, do you?” 

“Im new here,” I said. 

The most heart-tugging story of the day 
came from tiny Mrs. Beatrice Flaherty, 

“We almost can’t eat meat,” she said. “I 
have seven children, the oldest 8. My hus- 
band makes $65 a week, and we live practi- 
cally on chopped meat. And even that’s 
high—$1.05 a pound. And it isn’t just food. 
We're being evicted because we have seven 
children. That's not right, but what are 
you going to do?” 

“TLL TAKE CHICKEN” 

Mrs. Catherine Featherstone, who has three 
children, asked the price of a rib roast. 

“Eighty-four cents a pound,” I said. 

“I'll take a chicken,” she replied. 

“How about a nice big sirloin?” 

“I forgot what steak tastes like,” she said. 

“How long has it been since you last had 
steak,” I asked. 

“I don't remember,” she said. 
get sick of eating chicken.” 

A man came in who said he earned $110 
& week “but I still don’t eat steak; not with 
four kids you don’t.” 

My last customer of the day asked for 1½ 
pounds of pressed ham. 

“I'm a steak expert,” I said. 

He eyed the steaks in the case and said: 

“You haven't had a big day, have you?” 


“You sure 
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Address by Hon. Theodore R. McKeldin, 
Governor of Maryland, National Con- 
vention of Young Republicans, Boston, 
June 30, 1951 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EDWARD T. MILLER 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 9, 1951 


Mr. MILLER of Maryland. Mr. Speak- 
er, in these days when the weight of Fed- 
eral bureaucracy and continued national 
emergencies encroach more and more 
upon the traditional functions of the 
State and local governments, it is well to 
recollect that America has grown great 
under a system in which the maximum 
emphasis has been placed upon the im- 
portance of local self-government. It is 
indeed time that we take once again to 
heart the experiences of the past and 
remind ourselves of the fundamental 
principles that underlie the unprece- 
dented growth and development of our 
great Republic. 

A speech made by Maryland’s dis- 
tinguished governor, Theodore R. Mc- 
Keldin, on June 30, last, at Boston, at 
the National Convention of Young Re- 
publicans is indeed timely. It is included 
herewith under leave granted: 


The growth of Young Republican organi- 
zations, both in membership and enthu- 
siasm, is among the more encouraging de- 
velopments for the citizens of the United 
States in a score of years. 

It shows that the youth of America is at 
last emerging from that slough of a false 
liberalism in which a goodly part of it floun- 
dered since those confusing years of de- 
pression in the early 1930’s and, to a large 
extent, on through the years that followed 
the Second World War. 

It demonstrates the reawakening of our 
young people to the fact that the real liber- 
alism—the greatest liberalism that the world 
ever has known—still is embodied in this 
Republic of ours—and that the ideology of 
Washington, Adams, Jefferson, and Patrick 
Henry still is in the vanguard of man’s long 
struggle for freedom, and for the dignity of 
the individual. 

Those were indeed discouraging times 
when far too many of those in the years of 
formative thinking, in our shops and mines, 
in our offices and, particularly, in our great 
universities and colleges followed the proph- 
ets of false doctrines down the dead-end 
trail to a utopia that never existed and 
never can exist on earth. 

It was hard for those of us who kept the 
faith to witness the silence of those youths 
of clearer thought, who seemed ashamed to 
defend our form of Government against the 
rantings, ravings, and preachings of the 
pseudo intellectuals who abounded every- 
where to sneer at the United States of Amer- 
ica, its flag, and its Constitution, 

There seemed to be little hope, at times, 
for the sacred institutions of our land, in- 
cluding our great systems of free enterprise 
and competition, when the defenders of 
those institutions could be classified with 
unseemly sarcasm and disdain as spokesmen 
for the Union League, the Liberty League, 
the American Manufacturers Association, 
and practically no one else. 

Yes, there were times when hope seemed 
to wane—when those who stood for the 
American tradition were almost all men and 
women of middie or later years. 
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But you, and those you represent, have 
revived and are reviving hope in its brightest 
aspect—not just hope for a Republican vic- 
tory in 1952, Party victory without high 
purpose would be as empty and as lacking 
in satisfaction as a ball game called in the 
third inning on account of rain, with no 
score, no one out, and the bases loaded. 

No, the real hope is for the people of the 
United States—for the preservation of the 
Republic and of its several States and Com- 
monwealths as sovereign entities. 

We have arrived at the time of decision— 
now, 1951—not 1952. 

Those of us who see the pressing need for 
ousting the present Socialist-minded wasters 
from the top of our Federal Government 
cannot wait until after the national political 
conventions of next year to start our cam- 
paign. 

Keeping the story of the wasteful extrava- 
gance in Washington and the dangerous 
pyramiding of power in the Federal Goyern- 
ment before the people through the written 
and spoken word is important—but words 
alone are not enough. Down through the 
years and the decades, words have been piled 
on words. Great lip service has been given 
to the cause of State sovereignty. Great 
preachings have been made against the 
usurping of State prerogatives by the Na- 
tional Government, 

But often—far too often—the very State 
Officials who cried with the greatest alarm 
have yielded to the bureaucratic will on 
Capitol Hill, or have prostituted themselves 
and their States before the siren jingling of 
the money bags on the Potomac. 

Too often we have witnessed our States 
falling into line by surrendering their own 
powers and responsibilities to Washington, 
and then seeking to replace those powers and 
responsibilities by usurping those of the 
smaller units of Government—counties, 
cities, towns, villages, and townships. 

Yes, the trend is there and it is advancing 
right down the line—the trend that threat- 
ens the very precept on which the Republic 
was founded: That the power shall rise from 
the people—that the Government shall de- 
rive its powers from the governed—not wield 
it over them. 

And words alone will not stop that trend. 
Those of us who sincerely want to stop it 
must demonstrate our sincerity and our de- 
termination by example. We must prove 
that it can be done. 

Our Senators and our Representatives in 
the Congress of the United States must get 
off the pork barrel and take an honest stand 
for economy in Government. They can 
neither impress yoters nor accomplish the 
desirable reforms if their economy advocacy 


stops at their own State or district lines. They- 


cannot impress the people with their sin- 
cerity by calling for general reductions in the 
cost of the Federal Government while shout- 
ing for new and greater Federal spending in 
their home bailiwicks. 

Their mouthings for State sovereignty be- 
comes so much balderdash each time they 
sell more of their own State’s powers and 
prerogatives for a mess of Federal pottage. 

The governors of our States must practice 
what they preach. Besides resisting the 
Federal encroachments on the States, they 
must resist the temptation to take over sery- 
ices, powers, and responsibilities, which, in 
the rightful scheme of things belong to their 
political subdivisions. They must support 
the strictest economy in the State Govern- 
ments. 

Those who would protect and maintain the 
growth of federalism and even the destruc- 
tion of communities as sovereign entities— 
those who favor the tax-spend-and-elect 
theory of Government with which we have 
been plagued for many years—fear this ex- 
ample of sincerity more than anything else. 
I know from experience, 


When, in the first session of the Maryland 
Legislature under my administration—the 
only session to date—I offered plans for 
meeting and maintaining all proper State 
functions and increasing the salaries of badly 
underpaid State employees without increas- 
ing State taxes, I ran into the toughest kind 
of opposition from the Maryland spokesman 
for the present administration in Wash- 
ington. 

Mayor Thomas D’Alesandro, of Baltimore, 
a former Congressman and graduate of the 
tax-spend-and-elect school, and a champion 
of the Truman administration with high am- 
bitions for the future, sent the biggest guns 
of the city’s law department to Annapolis 
as lobbyists to fight my program. 

They failed because the program stood on 
its own virtues, although the legislature was 
overwhelmingly of the mayor's political 
party. 

I have advised the citizens of Maryland 
that I have no plans and no desire to make 
the State government larger or to expand its 
functions. On the contrary, I have told 
them, I am aiming at checking its growing 
paternalism—and, indeed, to reduce the 
scope of that paternalism, because the State's 
powers and authority should rise from the 
people, through the local levels of govern- 
ment, not loom over them like a cloud—a 
cloud that protects them from the glare of 
responsibility’s sunlight, but threatens them 
with the dictatorial downpour of super- 
control. 

To the consternation of many, I backed 
up my words with action. I have moved, 
with considerable success, to return the con- 
trol of the public schools, along with the 
main responsibility for their support, to the 
counties and to Baltimore City. 

The alliance between the Federal advo- 
cates of big power at the top and those 
within the States was clearly shown when I 
received, almost simultaneously, letters from 
a Federal official and from sources within 
the State urging both Federal and State par- 
ticipation in the recreation programs of the 
communities. 

I replied that the Federal agencies should, 


of course, develop and maintain national, 


forests and parks and that we in the States 
would develop our State forests and parks. 

“But please, please,” I wrote, “let neither 
of us invade the neighborhood playground, 
the twlight league’s baseball field, or the 
parish hall, Let us have no goose-stepping 
on the village green.” 

I vetoed a bill, which had both local spon- 
sorship and Federal support, to set up a 
State youth council. I didn’t want the State 
joining with the Federal Government to 
usurp not only the responsibilities of the 
communities, but also those of the churches 
and even of the parents of our children. 

These are but a few examples of the more 
recent attempts to increase Government 
paternalism. 

It is well-known, of course, that the Fed- 
eral Government, over a period of years, 
through its almost unlimited powers to tax 
and its reckless spending, has worked the 
talons of control to varying degrees into the 
State construction of roads, social security 


In its various phases, public welfare, air- 


port management, and various other agen- 
cies of State and local governments. 

The power grabs continue. The Federal 
Government has more employees in most of 
our States than have the States themselves, 
Many of those Federal employees make a 
mockery of the Federal law which forbids 
their participation in political campaigns, 

The Hoover Commission produced an ex- 
cellent report on potential economies in the 
Federal Government. As far as making it 
effective is concerned, the surface hardly has 
been scratched. 

Prior to the outbreak of war in Korea, 
there were about 2,000,000 Federal civilian 
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employees—nearly twice the number at the 
outbreak of the Second World War. Between 
June 30 of last year and the beginning of 
the present year, civilian employees went on 
Government payrolls at the rate of about 
1,000 a day. In January, the rate of hiring 
almost doubled. It is likely that the next 
budget will bring the civilian force to nu- 
merical equality with the total of the Army, 
Navy, Air Force, and Mirine Corps. 

Although the Federal Government—not 
including Army and Navy installations, vet- 
erans hospitals, etc.—occupies about 350,- 
000,000 square feet of office space—roughly 
the equivalent to an Empire State Building 
in every State—it is looking for more room. 
Its insolence grows with the feeling of new 
power in its bureaucratic muscles. Recently, 
one big agency—the State Department—tried 
to force residents of a large section of a 
Washington street to refrain from parking 
their cars in front of their homes. They 
wanted all the space for their own officials 
and employees. That’s bureaucracy with a 
vengeance. 

They talk of decentralizing. But when 
one group of workers moves out of Wash- 
ington to a new location, another group 
comes in to take their places in the Capital. 

It is perhaps the overgrowth of the Gov- 
ernment with its sprawling bureaucracy 
which makes it so easy for the racketeers of 
privilege to deal with various agencies. 

There is a new tide of crime and im- 
morality distressing our troubled people, and 
nowhere is it more pronounced than in the 
National Capital. 

There we have those who freely sell the 
favors of their offices. We have those who 
trade the needs of a nation at war, and 
profit in the blood of our young men who 
are fighting in Korea. We have those who 
deal for personal gain in the Nation’s lend- 
ing powers. We have the buyers and sellers 
of Government contracts. 

Trades are on a cash basis, on goods of 
value, such as mink coats, and on promises 
of future promotion in private industry. 

Much of the trading is done by men and 
women who lead otherwise respectable lives. 
Some of their activities are not actually 
illicit under the letter of the law, but cer- 
tainly they are unmoral under its spirit. 

We seem to have accepted the totalitarian 
concept that the end justifies the means. 
It is a serious threat to our existence as a 
free people. 

We cannot even pose as a God-respecting 
nation until we drive the five percenters, the 
arrangers of bad loans and all the other 
money changers from the Temple of 
Democracy. 

Throughout the Nation there is a new 
upsurge of crime. 

War-nervous people have proven easy vic- 
tims in too many instances for the racketeers 
of gambling in its many phases. Boys and 
girls, disturbed by the uncertainty of the 
times and of the future, have in some in- 
stances fallen prey to the most loathsome of 
all the crime merchants—the peddler of 
dope. 

While the great masses of our people ob- 
tain and seek no profits from the rising tide 
of crime, we have, I fear, fallen into a dan- 
gerous apathy. Perhaps the general worry 
and concern over the international situa- 
tion have caused us to miss the even greater 
hazards at our doorstep. 4 

The conditions call for a moral reawaken- 
ing—a renaissance of thinking as well as of 
behavior. The times demand a public insist- 
ence on honesty among our public officials— 
not merely the skin-deep honesty of the 
clever manipulator who avoids conviction 
for crime under our laws—but the deeper, 
sincere, and genuine honesty of the man and 
woman who think honestly as well as be- 
have with apparent honesty. 

We need to stress the old values—the old 
sense of morals—for our children, so that 
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the tide of crime will not be accepted by 
them as the normal way of life, and so that 
they may form the wave of decency to back 
up the renaissance that must come if Amer- 
ica is to be saved from her enemies and from 
herself. 

We must not be afraid—we must not hesi- 
ate—to discuss this need for a revival of 
morality in our daily living, in our Govern- 
ment and in its dealings with its citizens 
and with foreign nations. The leadership— 
perhaps even the desire—appears to be lack- 
ing among the present national administra- 
tors, We must provide it. 

In the field of international relations, we 
must devise a policy. We must enlist the 
best minds among us for this purpose, re- 
gardless of party affiliation. That policy 
must be strong enough, certain enough to 
impress the world, but at the same time, it 
must be pliable enough to meet changing 
conditions, 

We must stress statesmanship. We must 
strive for peace that is free of dishonor. But 
once our fighting forces are committed to 
war, we must not seek to prescribe a plan 
of combat. As individuals, we may criticize 
the conduct of a war or anything else, but 
we cannot, with logic, set ourselves up as a 
party of military experts. There we must 
depend on our military men, and they should 
be beyond partisan influence. 

In short, we must insist on the preserva- 
tion of Government by civilians—but when 
that civil government decides there is no 
alternative but war, the actual fighting must 
be entrusted to those who know war best. 

It is too late for isolationism. 

Regardless of what you may have thought 
about our place in the world 10 years ago; 
regardless of what your father may have felt; 
or what your grandfather believed, we can- 
not sit as gods on our mountaintops and 
watch the destruction of the world. Be- 
cause we are part of it. 

Our strength as a part of that world has 
made us important—and our importance de- 
mands more and greater strength. We must 
be in a position to speak with authority 
and deal with sternness in our relations 
with our enemies and potential enemies. 
As individuals, as a party, and as a Nation, we 
have a right, indeed a duty, to inquire into 
the activities of our allies. We should not 
prejudge them. Some may have commit- 
ments of importance to the accomplishment 
of world freedom other than in Korea—com- 
mitments commensurate with their strength 
and assets. Others may be doing part of 
their proper share in the struggle for freedom, 
and planning to do more. Some may be com- 
pletely neglecting their obligations. We 
should be in a position to speak with author- 
ity to them, too. 

It is a grim obligation that we seek to 
assume—a gigantic task that we challenge. 

The easy way would be to let those who 
led and bungled us into the present world 
predicament worry their way out, or let the 
structure collapse around their ears. 

But it would be the dishonest way. It 
would be the unfair way for our children and 
for generations of children yet unborn. 

It is our job and our assignment to remove 
the misfits from office—not so that we, in- 
stead of they, may share in the spoils—not 
to indulge in the swollen pride of victory— 
but so that our Nation may have a fresh start 
on the dreary road of the times, free of its 
excess baggage and of the governmental se- 
nility that is the penalty of too long a time 
in office. 

It is our task to remove the mask of fear 
from the face that America turns to the 
rest of the world, and to show again the 
confidence and courage of a still young and 
virile Nation. 

And in facing the world, let me repeat, we 
must not lose sight of ourselves. In build- 
ing the strength of our Nation, we must not 
lose our strength as a people. The people are 
the power. 


No Passports for Treason 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ISIDORE DOLLINGER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 9, 1951 


Mr. DOLLINGER. Mr. Speaker, the 
necessity to guard against Communist 
schemes and insidious plans to under- 
mine our democracy, within our borders 
as well as without, grows alarmingly day 
by day. 

The following article entitled The 
Cominform Drive on Youth” appeared 
in the New Leader of July 9, 1951. It 
was written by Walter K. Lewis, a tal- 
ented and outstanding writer, who has 
been active in exposing Communist and 
Fascist fronts for more than a decade. 
The article is a startling exposé of the 
latest Cominform attempt to reach the 
youth of our Nation. I commend it to 
the attention of the Members of this 
House: 


THE COMINFoRM DRIVE on YourH—How COM- 
MUNISM OPENLY RECRUITS HERE FOR NEXT 
MonTH’s BERLIN YOUTH RALLY 


(By Walter K. Lewis) 


From a dingy, wooden building on Har- 
lem’s teeming One Hundred.and Twenty- 
fifth Street—a structure that houses a new 
pro-Communist periodical edited by Paul 
Robeson and the Stalinoid Harlem Civil 
Rights Congress—a group of American 
youngsters is awaiting instructions on how 
to proceed to East Berlin despite the fact 
that the State Department will not ordi- 
narily issue visas to American citizens for 
travel behind the iron curtain. For weeks, 
this group has been receiving communiqués 
and propaganda—from Prague, Budapest, 
east Berlin and Moscow—telling it what it 
will do in east Berlin. The group is going 
there as a delegation to the August 5-19 
Third World Festival of Youth and Students 
for Peace—a gigantic undertaking designed 
to draw the young people of the world to 
communism, 

I have seen a great deal of the pertinent 
material which has been flowing into 53 
West One Hundred and Twenty-fifth Street, 
the headquarters of the Committee for In- 
ternational Student Cooperation, under 
whose auspices the above-mentioned group 
is going to East Berlin. And I am prepared 
to disclose, on the basis of what I have seen, 
as pretty a story of Communist machina- 
tions as has ever been told, 

International headquarters for the festival 
is located at Vojtesska 12, Prague. Until the 
State Department decided to withhold visas 
from Americans desiring to travel behind the 
iron curtain, Prague was to have been the 
screening depot for all youth delegates from 
non-Communist countries. A member of 
the Czech delegation to the United Nations 
“let the cat out of the bag” to this writer, and 
also provided me with the address of the 
United States headquarters of the festival at 
53 West One Hundred and Twenty-fifth 
Street. The same Czech further advised me 
to get copies of World Student News, official 
organ of the International Union of Students, 
obtainable at the Four Continents Bookshop 
on West Fifty-sixth Street, New York City, or 
the CP’s Workers Bookshop. 

I discovered, in the course of an investiga- 
tion, that while the propaganda drop here for 
the festival is 53 West One Hundred and 
Twenty-fifth Street, the real “cultural” work 
is being done at 106 East Fourteenth Street 
(the headquarters of People’s Artists, another 
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front), where a process of prescreening goes 
on. Calls are being made out of here from 
an unlisted telephone number in the pos- 
session of the New Leader. This phone is 
used only by trusted Cominformists in their 
work of organizing and indoctrinating the 
delegation that expects to leave United States 
soil sometime in July for East Berlin, 

A secret letter mailed from Prague, dated 
May 31, 1951, and signed by R. N. Ebbels, 


‘International Union of Students secretary, 


addresses the United States pro-Communist 
group in these terms: 

“We think that the broadest initiative, 
with regard to contact among various st-! 
dent groups, should be encouraged +à 
that such exchanges should take place je- 
tween groups of students or local un} ns 
of your country and those of other coim- 
tries, as far as possible among students of 
the same discipline. 

“We have communicated as well the ad- 
dresses of local unions in your country to 
organizations of other countries. 

“We think that such exchanges can greatly 
help to popularize the festival, to strengthen 
the initiative of students of various coun- 
tries for the festival, and their -mutual 
friendship. 

“We are looking for your suggestions and 
for more addresses of student organizations 
in your country and other countries to de- 
velop this activity and all other aspects of 
the festival preparations.” 

Simultaneously with preparations for the 
huge rally to be held in East Berlin, the Com- 
inform sponsors of the festival are extend- 
ing invitations to universities throughout 
the world to participate in their grandiose 
attempt to win free youth to the cause of 
Communist slavery and aggression—but are 
being careful to avoid making anti-United 
States statements. The invite reads: 

“Continuing the great tradition of World 
University Games, the XI World University 
Summer Games will be held in [East] Ber- 
lin at the time of the Third World Festival 
of Youth and Students for Pease, as an IUS 
contribution to the festival program.” 

The slogan that is being circulated among 
all Cominform youth agents—sent from the 
World Federation of Democratic Youth in 
Paris—is: “Remember Budapest—prepare 
for Berlin.” (Budapest is where the last 
festival was held.) 

The manifesto accompanying this says: 

“The youth of France and Belgium are 
preparing friendly frontier meetings with 
peace-loving youth of Germany, to reinforce 
their common struggle against the remili- 
tarization of West Germany. Young people 
in Latin America have written to the youth 
of Korea telling them of their refusal to 
serve in the imperialist forces fighting the 
Korean people. Young people in the United 
States of America, Britain, Scandinavia, Italy 
are preparing peace rallies, international ex- 
changes, and are writing to German youth 
making a rendezvous in Berlin for the fes- 
tival. 

“Working and studying youth from near 
and far are working to overcome every ob- 
stacle to send their best young defenders of 
peace, their most outstanding artists and 
sportsmen, and to be fully represented at the 
festival. They will meet in Berlin and be 
able to shake hands with 2,000,000 German 
youths who are fighting for a united and 
democratic Germany, for peace * * + 
Berlin this summer will be filled with rep- 
resentatives of millions of the world’s youth 
who are deeply convinced of the justice of 
the calm words of Premier Stalin in zds re- 
cent interview with the correspondent of 
Pravda.” (This refers to Stalin’s “peace” 
plea of January 15, 1951.) 

In addition to the monthly World Youth, 
published by the WFDY in Prague, the In- 
ternational Student Union sends out multi- 
lingual broadsides aimed at the United 
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States, Great Britain, and the non-Comin- 
form members of the U. N. Oskar Fischer, 
secretary of the Central Council of the Free 
German Youth, whose West German 
counterpart was recently banned by the 
Bonn Government, has informed his Com- 
munist colleagues throughout the world that 
Stalin looks with favor on Communist youth 
rallies. The broadside issued by Fischer 
makes it clear that the Freie Deutsche 
Jugend intends to follow the lead of its 
predecessor, the Hitler-Jugend, in attacking 
the United States and the free nations. 

The Union of Republican Youth, the 
French unit of the WFDY, is circulating 
posters throughout France addressed to Gen- 
eral Eisenhower: “Rentrez Chez Vous et 
Restez-y:” (“Go Home and Stay There!’’) 
This is part of its propaganda drive to win 
over non-Communist French youths as dele- 
gates to the East Berlin rally. 

Guy de Boysson, president of the WFDY, 
has sent a message from his headquarters 
at 21, Rue de Chateaudun in Paris to all 
agents throughout the world in which he 
called for the “broadest participation” in 
the Berlin festival and added: 

“The Secretariat guarantees that the 62 
million members of the WFDY in every 
land will actively cooperate with the demo- 
cratic students and member organizations 
of the IUS to insure successful preparations 
for the Third World Students Congress.” 

Every Monday evening, from 8 to 10 p. m., 
the WFDY has been broadcasting news in 
English about the festival—largely beamed 
to the United States—from its Prague trans- 
mitter, exhorting its members and sympa- 
thizers to make applications and partici- 
pate. During February, the WFDY trans- 
mitter over Radio Prague, Radio Budapest, 
and Radio Peking took special pains to exploit 
the report made to the February 7-10 meet- 
ing of the WFDY’s executive committee in 
Prague by the federation’s vice-president, 
Frances Damon (an American), in which 
she said: 

“The cggression in Korea and the re- 
sultant attempt to drum up a chauvinistic 
wave of ‘patriotic fervor’ received a cold 
shoulder from the youth, who not only re- 
fused to volunteer for Korea, as they did dur- 
ing World War II, and, as Washington hoped, 
but in very high percentages didn’t answer 
the call of their draft boards.” 

At the Communist-front headquarters on 
Fourteenth Street, where the screening of 
delegates is going on, I learned some interest- 
ing details. One of the functionaries there, 
who called himself “Bill” and would not give 
his surname (this is standard practice there, 
I found), told me: 

“You will need three passport photos of 
yourself in order to get credentials for the 
festival. Those photos are not for our use 
here, you understand.” 

I understood. The machinery was being 
perfected this year to preclude any embar- 
rassing events in east Berlin. 

“We have got to see you first,” my in- 
formant, Bill, warned. “You see, we've got 
to be extremely careful. Edith and Joy 
[again, no surnames] come up here eve- 
nings and interview prospective delegates.” 

Plans had been carefully made to have 
delegates from non-Communist countries 
meet first in Prague, thence go to east Ber- 
lin. “Our purpose,” a Czech Communist 
diplomat confided, “‘was to avoid trouble for 
Americans who might have to go through 
the United States zone of Berlin.” But these 
plans have been stymied by the State De- 
partment’s order stopping all American travel 
to Czechoslovakia. 

High government officials in Communist 
countries have been addressing communica- 
tions to the IUS in Prague, and the Worid 
Federation of Democratic Youth in Paris— 
thus underscoring the Communist nature of 
the forthcoming east Berlin festival. At 
the Committee for International Student 
Cooperation on One Hundred and Twenty- 


fifth Street, I saw the peace flag award it 
received in Prague last year for outstanding 
results in the campaign to collect signatures 
for the Stockholm Appeal. 

Washington authorities will soon be del- 
uged (if they haven’t already been) with 
applications for passports from scores of 
young Americans who will list as their rea- 
son for wanting to leave the United States: 
“Festival.” The applicants have been se- 
cretly instructed by the Cominform organ- 
izers of the youth festival to say, upon fur- 
ther questioning, that by “festival” they 
mean the Festival of Britain or the cele- 
bration of the two-thousandth anniversary 
of Paris, both of which events are now in 
progress and are drawing large numbers of 
American tourists. In this way pro-Com- 
munist youth here bope to reach east Berlin. 

Reposing quietly in the offices of the Com- 
mittee for International Student Coopera- 
tion on One Hundred and Twenty-fifth 
Street is a metal container used for trans- 
porting films and secret files. The container 
is from the Hungarian Embassy. What the 
delegates to the Youth Festival will carry in 
it is a question whose answer would prob- 
ably prove enlightening to United States 
investigative agencies. 

This latest Cominform attempt to reach 
out into the classrooms of America and 
other free countries merits a dramatic reply 
from the youth of the free world, addressed 
to the deluded delegates in east Berlin and 
to all oppressed youth behind the iron cur- 
tain. Such an answer, issued on the very 
day the Cominform festival convenes, August 
5, might read as follows: If the youth of the 
world want peace, they must unite against 
Communist aggression and imperialism; if 
they want freedom, they must unite against 
Communist tyranny and totalitarianism; if 
they want prosperity and a chance to prac- 
tice a gainful occupation, they must unite to 
destroy the whole Communist system of 
slave labor, artistic regimentation, physical 
torture, and police rule. 

Such an answer, coupled with expressions 
of friendship for all who live in oppression 
under Stalinism, will do much to dispel the 
propaganda value to the Communists of the 
east Berlin festival. Let this be one Moscow- 
inspired demonstration that does not go un- 
challenged. The youth is freedom’s most 
precious possession, 


Storm Over Pasadena 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH W. GWINN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, July 6, 1951 


Mr. GWINN. Mr. Speaker, citizens 
seeking to manage their own affairs in a 
small city today must face the propa- 
ganda, the condemnation, and the ridi- 
cule of left-wing forces organized on a 
national basis. The school board in 
Pasadena, Calif., got rid of a superin- 
tendent of schools but found it difficult, 
according to Frank Chodorov as reported 
in Storm over Pasadena, published in 
the June 13, 1951, issue of Human Events, 
a weekly analysis for the American citi- 
zen, Washington, D. C., as follows: 

STORM Over PASADENA 
(By Frank Chodorov) 

“Education for democracy” is a sales slogan 
steeped in the American tradition; so also is 
the adjective “progressive.” Every American 
mother is strong for democracy, and an edu- 
cational system that promises to fit her off- 
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spring for it wins her support; especially so, 
if the system is the very latest thing, le 
dernier cri. It was not necessary, when they 
first advanced it, for the advocates of pro- 
gressive education to either define the kind 
of democracy they propose to feed the chil- 
dren or to explain the superiority of their 
system over that in vogue. The slogan and 
the adjective sufficed. 

But, as every advertising man knows, the 
merchandise must live up to the promise in 
the slogan or the customers will violently 
resent the deception. That is what happened 
in Pasadena. In that California city, the 
curious citizenry looked into this “Educa- 
tion for Democracy,” found it a fraud and 
sent it packing. The proponents of pro- 
gressivism are quite annoyed by this set-back, 
and because they have so much at stake they 
are not taking it gracefully. The Pasadena 
case is assuming the proportions of a cause 
célèbre, 

1 


These are the essential facts in the case. 

In 1948, the city of Pasadena hired Mr. 
Willard E. Goslin to be its superintendent 
of schools. This Mr. Goslin was no ordinary 
educator; he was not only an advocate of 
progressivism, he was a leading exponent of 
it. Before coming to Pasadena he had spent 
5 years pushing the product into the Minne- 
apolis schools (where he also ran into public 
resentment), and during that time he had 
climbed to the presidency of the National 
Association of School Administrators. His 
prominence in progressive circles is an im- 
portant factor in the present fuss. 

Superintendent Goslin ripped into the go- 
ing system without regard to tradition, per- 
sonalities, or costs. He could do nothing 
else if he were to be true to the cause he 
espoused; for progressive education is so dif- 
ferent in spirit and purpose from what has 
long been accepted as education, that it be- 
comes a replacement, not an alteration. 

The basic doctrine of this “education for 
democracy” is that the democracy which 
stems from the axiom of natural rights is 
not democracy at all. In the democracy 
of the future the individual is of no account, 
the group is everything. You cannot have a 
free society, the doctrine holds, if everybody 
is a free agent; he must adjust himself to 
the over-all pattern, presumably devised by 
the best brains. 

The business of education, then, is to 
mold the mind of the child to an accept- 
ance of the supremacy of the group. He 
must learn that he is not an end in himself; ` 
he is only one of many, That being so, the 
principle and all-pervading subject in the 
school curriculum is the activity program— 
consisting of projects in which the student 
acquires the habit of cooperative submis- 
siveness. 

It follows that the acquisition of knowl- 
edge is only incidental to the educative 
process. It is quite unnecessary to teach the 
child the three R's; he will pick these things 
up somehow as he goes along. Why cram his 
mind with information and values that must 
be false, simply because they come out of the 
past, when the real business of his life will 
be to make the values of the new social 
order? 

Competitive examinations, marks, and 
honor grades are taboo in this system, be- 
cause they emphasize differences in capac- 
ities; in the new social order all will be equal 
in genius. Pupils must therefore be passed 
from grade to grade, regardless of their pro- 
ficiency, because they must be kept with their 
age groups. No demands must be made of 
the child that might single him out of the 
rest. Education is not for the development 
of individuality, it for building citizens of 
tomorrow. 

mr 

Mr. Goslin's innovations in the schoolrcom 
bounced back on the home. The parents 
did not approve of this kind of education, 
They sent their children to school to learn 
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something, and- when they remonstrated 
because nothing was being learned, they were 
rebuffed for being behind the times. In some 
cases, the children undertook, apparently 
under advice, to reeducate the parents. 
The resulting bewilderment and resentment 
found expression in social gatherings, but 
nothing could be done—until Mr. Goslin 
found it necessary to appeal to the demo- 
cratic process. He needed money for his in- 
novations—lots of it—and that called for a 
vote, an appeal to popwar opinion. 

Well, the verdict of Pasadena was that 
“education for democracy” is not education 
at all; it is training for the collectivized 
society. It is socialism insinuating itself 
into the mores by the misuse of accepted 
traditions. They did not like that, said so 
openly and vigorously in the campaign, and 
turned thumbs down on the request for 
money. Having got started, the people were 
not to be denied; they demanded and got, 
through the board of education, the resigna- 
tion of Mr. Goslin. 

That should have closed the case. It 
hasn't, only because the protagonists of 
“progressive” education cannot afford to 
take the rebuff; parents in other cities are 
up in arms over this obvious attempt to use 
the schools to scuttle the American tradi- 
tion of individualism, and the defeat of 
Pasadena might prove disastrous. Mr. Gos- 
lin is a symbol. 

A book on the Pasadena case has been 
published; its thesis is that “reactionary” 
forces have not only done Mr. Goslin wrong, 
but have also set back the cause of “mod- 
ern” education. The book has been favor- 
ably reviewed by top-drawer educators, Pas- 
adena and the country are being flooded 
with literature in which it is made to ap- 
pear that behind the ousting of Mr. Goslin 
are the world's worst “economic barons.” 

Implicit and explicit in this campaign to 
vindicate Mr. Goslin is the doctrine of the 
infallibility of experts. The “progressives” 
insist that this job of preparing the minds 
of the coming generation for the new Amer- 
ica is highly technical, requiring specialized 
knowledge quite beyond the comprehension 
of laymen. Parenthood in itself is no justi- 
fication for interference. As for the tax- 
payer who must foot the bill, he is blocking 
“progress” when he interposes a vested right; 
does the patient write his own prescription 
because he pays the doctor’s fee? The ex- 
perts must have a free hand. 

This doctrine of expertise is sacrosanct 
with all “progressives.” Upon it rests their 
whole program for the reconstruction of 
man and society. The Pasadena affair, in 
which the rights of the parents and tax- 
payers took precedence, is a major challenge. 
They must win this battle: the parent-tax- 
payer must be put in his place, once and 
for all. 

Currently, their tactics consist of denying 
that the traditional brand of democracy— 
quite different from the kind they hope to 
introduce—had anything to do with their 
upset. Their literature makes much of the 
“outside” and “sinister” influences that bore 
down on their Mr. Goslin. (The fact that 
the writers of these articles are not natives 
of Pasadena is overlooked; as is the fact 
that outside “experts” played an. important 
part in introducing Mr. Goslin’s innova- 
tions.) 

It is not true that the opposition to Gos- 
linism arose outside of Pasadena. It started 
when a group of the city’s foremost citizens 
organized the Pasadena School Development 
Council to stand watch over their children’s 
education. It was a local movement—and 
it was democratic. On the other hand, it 
has been proven, and so stated by a State 
legislature investigating committee, that Mr. 
Goslin had imported an experienced political 
activist to prepare his campaign literature 
and to direct the activities of his Pasadena 
Teachers Association. 


Iv 


The Pasadena case points up a political 
principle: Democracy can be quite effective 
on the local level. Its natural habitat is the 
town-hall meeting, Where the people have 
the opportunity of expressing their views 
directly, and of making them prevail, it is 
a certainty that those who presume to fit so- 
ciety into a predetermined pattern will 
never acquire the power to try it. If the 
individual should be traduced into giving 
up his rights to the experimenter, he has 
the means of recalling them when he finds 
the consequences unpalatable. 

Of this fact the proponents of socialism— 
including the proponents of progressive ed- 
ucation—are well.aware. For that reason, 
their efforts must be directed toward de- 
vitalizing the democratic method. Since it 
it in the smaller community that the in- 
dividual retains some power over his per- 
sonal affairs, as well as some influence on the 
affairs of the community, the aim of all so- 
cialistic schemes is to centralize authority— 
to remove it as far as possible from inter- 
ference from the individual. 

Hence, the progressive educators have been 
in the forefront of the campaign for Fed- 
eral subsidization of schools, and it is 
a certainty that the setback at Pasadena 
will stir them to great efforts in that direc- 
tion. If the local school systems are be- 
holden to Washington for their existence, 
it is only necessary to gain control of the 
Federal Department of Education to be able 
to impose on these schools any curriculum 
or pedagogical method the “experts” may 
decide upon. To secure such control, the 
teaching fraternity must be organized into 
a pressure group. The management of this 
group—that is, the active progressives“ 
thus becomes in effect the Department of 
Education. 

Those of us who are not yet ready to ac- 
cept the Spartan ideal—that the child be- 
longs to the State and that his education 
consists of preparation for its require- 
ments—are pleased by the Pasadena vic- 
tory. But, we must recognize that the fight 
there was only a skirmish. The big battle 
will be fought at Washington. The tactics 
of the progressives will be to drag in the 
Trojan horse of subsidization, and to shed 
crocodile tears for the underprivileged. It 


would be well that the forces of freedom 


be prepared for them. 


“General Mike Likes Air Power”—An Ex- 
clusive Interview With a Ground Soldier 
Who Knows 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 9, 1951 


Mr, PRICE. Mr. Speaker— 


Things looked pretty gloomy when Lt. Col, 
John H. “Mike” Michaelis took command of 
the Twenty-seventh Wolfhound Infantry 
Regiment in the shrinking Pusan beachhead 
last summer. But under Michaelis’ inspir- 
ing leadership the Twenty-seventh did some 
of the finest fighting done in this or any 
other war. The Twenty-seventh became 
known as the Fire Brigade, and Michaelis as 
the fire chief. He jumped to colonel, became 
assistant commander of the Twenty-fifth 
Division, and finally got his star at the age 
of 38. 

As a paratrooper in World War II, General 
Michaelis had jumped in Normandy and 
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Holland with the One Hundred and First 
Airborne Division and was twice wounded. 
He fought at Bastogne—later served as aide 
to General Eisenhower when the latter was 
Army Chief of Staff, 


So reads the editor’s note attached to 
an article written by Mr. John F. Loos- 
brock and carried in June issue of the 
Air Force magazine. 

In the early part of the Korean con- 
flict, we heard adverse comment as to 
the lack of tactical air support of the 
ground troops. This was directed more 
particularly at the type of equipment 
and aircraft used rather than the man- 
ner of tactical use. 

As the fighting advanced, however, 
these adverse comments began to dis- 
appear and it was not long before we 
began to read in the newspapers of the 
country that “were it not for our United 
States Air Force, our own ground troops 
as well as the troops of the United Na- 
tions would have been pushed out of 
Korea.” 

The early days of the war, you will 
recall, there was caustic criticism of the 
high-speed jets made use of by the Air 
Force. Certain of the more vocal critics 
still lean to the use of propeller-driven 
craft. The argument advanced was that 
the jets were too fast and were therefore 
incapable of affording close tactics sup- 
port to our ground troops. 

Jet-propelled aircraft have now come 
into their own and there is no dispute 
that it is the only type of weapon even 
capable of competing on even terms 
with the Russian MIG. 

Of all the stories that have come out 
of Korea, none have intrigued me more 
than the stories which I have heard 
about our Air Force planes that zoom 
down out of the sky to kill the Chinese 
Communists troops on the ground—no 
farther ahead of our own troops than 
three or four times the distance between 
myself and the Speaker's chair. 

- As I hereinbefore stated, I am in re- 
ceipt of a June copy of the magazine ` 
Air Force. In this, the managing edi- 
tor interviews Brig. Gen. John H. 
Michaelis, of the United States Army. 
Both General Michaelis and Mr. Loos- 
brock are combat infantrymen. 

The general went to Europe with the 
Five Hundred and Second Parachute In- 
fantry in September 1943. In June 1944, 
and immediately before the invasion of 
Normandy, he assumed command of his 
regiment. Four months later, he lead 
his regiment into a combat airborne 
assault on Holland and having been 
wounded twice in 3 days was hos- 
pitalized. He returned to duty in 
December and as Chief of Staff of the 
One Hundred and First Airborne Divi- 
sion in the Battle of the Bulge. Again 
hospitalized in February 1945, he was 
returned to Walter Reed from which he 
was released in June of that year. 

History discloses but few men under 
which the ground troops of our country 
did finer or harder fighting than was 
seen under General Michaelis in the 
Korean or in any war since the founding 
of our Nation. 

There is no man in or out of our 
armed services who with the experiences 
gained in the Battle cf the Bulge in 
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World War II, as well as on the shrink- 
ing Pusan beachhead last summer, could 
make a better evaluation of the value of 
tactical air support to ground troops 
than can General Michaelis. 

A GI Joe himself, General Michaelis 
was graduated from high school, and in 
June 1931 enlisted in the Army where 
he served as private first class until 
June 1932 when he entered West Point. 

His military record is as brilliant and 
distinguished as the medals, citations, 
and decorations that have marked his 
entire career. Mr. Speaker, it is indeed 
no happenstance that this brilliant sol- 
dier after his duties in the Korean war 
and now in the States on leave has been 
chosen to serve on General Eisenhow- 
er’s staff and will report shortly to 
SHAPE in Paris. 

As Mr. Loosbrock himself was a mem- 
ber of the First Infantry Division which 
fought in North Africa and in Sicily— 
like General Michaelis—he was, himself, 
wounded in ground-force fighting in 
North Africa just immediately prior to 
the Kasserine Pass action. 

Now speaking of the Kasserine Pass 
action, that is said to be the only time 
in the military history of our country 
that United States troops were subjected 
to a ceaseless and prolonged enemy air 
attack. The history of that conflict is 
well described by the distinguished 
holder of the Purple Heart, Mr. John F. 
Loosbrock, in his nationally famous ar- 
ticle Start Digging, Brother. 

What follows is a transcript of the 
questions asked by John F Loosbrock 
and the answers given him by General 
Michaelis as to the needs, the perform- 
ance, and the future policy with respect 
to the United States tactical air: 

Question. What does airpower or the lack 
of it mean to you as a ground soldier? 

Answer. There’s no question about it. We 
have to have it for the superior firepower and 
mobility of the American Army to be utilized 
properly. 

Question. Can you cite specific instances 
from your experiences in Korea where, you 
might say, airpower saved the day? 

Answer. There were many. I recall espe- 
cially an incident in the “Bowling Alley” 
near Taegu. We had been enflanked by a 
Commie regiment. It was a pretty tight 
spot. Our forward air controller picked up 
a flight oi seven B-26’s which had been un- 
able to hit its primary target. He asked for 
a strike. They were low on gas and screamed 
bloody murder but they made one pass for us 
and dropped 4,400 pounds of bombs within 
400 yards of my CP. 

Question. Just how close was your close 
air support? 

Answer. How close can you get? We didn't 
call it close unless the empty .50-caliber 
shells from our strafing planes were bounc- 
ing off our helmets. That's a fact. Our for- 
ward air controller would adjust a strike just 
like an observer adjusts artillery. They'd 
make a pass, he'd call it, over or short, and 
they'd try it again. Sometimes when the 
Commies were too close for comfort we'd 
mark our positions with panels, withdraw to 
a safe distance, and call on the Air to beat 
them up. We even called for air strikes with- 
in our own lines. Back in July the Air 
knocked out three enemy tanks that had 
penetrated our perimeter, 

Question. Were there occasions when air- 
power let you down? Why? 

Answer. Weather is the main problem. The 
doughfoots moan and groan when the 


weather socks in. Then, and at night, are 
the only times when the Chinese move. And 
the night problem has been eased by the 
flare-dropping C-47’s. 

Question. How do you feel about the three 
priorities the Air Force conceives as essen- 
tial to fulfillment of its tactical mission—air 
superiority, interdiction, and close support? 
Would you rearrange them? 

Answer. They make sense tome. Certainly 
if the enemy had his air prowling the area 
I'd want to be darned sure that someone 
was after them. We can take care of what 
they toss against us on the ground, as long as 
there are not enemy planes on our backs. 

Question. You've already said you were 
happy with the close support phase. There is 
a good measure of controversy existing about 
the value of interdiction in terms of our 
Over-all objective in Korea and the imme- 
diate tide of battle. Do you feel that the Air 
Force overemphasizes the value of inter- 
diction? 

Answer. Of course not. It makes a lot of 
sense to knock out a truck or locomotive 
50 miles behind the lines instead of waiting 
until it’s delivered its load. 

Question. Specifically, when you and your 
men broke out of the Pusan beachhead and 
began moving forward did you find evidence 
of what interdiction had accomplished? 

Answer. Plenty of it. Trucks, ammunition 
and fuel dumps, bridges, railroads. And a 
lot of dead Commies. 

Question. Looking back, do you feel that 
you should have had more close support or 
are you satisfied with the value the Air 
Force places on interdiction? 

Answer. We couldn't have had much more 
close support. In fact, we got spoiled. There 
was a tendency on the part of the ground 
commanders to ask for air support when 
artillery and mortars could have jone the job, 
That was the only thing I disliked about 
calling for a strike. Our artillery and mor- 
tars had to cease firing. But we had all the 
air support we could handle. I’ve had as 
many as 27 flights stacked up over my area, 
waiting for their turn. We'd have to ask 
the piston jobs to wait awhile so the jets 
could drop their loads. 

Question. Speaking of jets, in your opinion, 
does the jet perform satisfactorily in a 
ground support role? Some critics suggest 
that perhaps we should stick to the piston 
engine for this type of flying. 

Answer. The jet worked fine. Its lack of 
range was a handicap when our air had to 
operate from Japan. And it’s a little harder 
to identify a target from a speeding jet. But 
that is ironed out with experience. The jets 
seemed to take battle damage a little better 
than the piston-driven planes. The piston 
plane is better for strafing, since it can put 
more bullets into a given area. 

Question. What is air power’s best weapon, 
as far as the man on the ground is con- 
cerned—rockets, napalm, bombs? 

Answer. Napalm, unquestionably. But it’s 
still not accurate enough. You get about one 
hit out of eight tries. Frag bombs are good, 
too. Rockets are good against tanks but 
napalm is better. 

Question. What targets did you consider 
as most remunerative for air power? 

Answer. We liked to see the planes work- 
over massed Communist infantry, massed in 
an assembly area for an attack. 

Question. To get back for a moment to the 
question of the value of first gaining air su- 
periority, what would have happened to our 
troops on the ground if the enemy had put 
forth an air effort even equa! to our own? 

Answer. We probably wouldn’t be in Korea, 
If we were we'd be taking a lot of punish- 
ment. 

Question. It has been suggested that the 
Air Force should continue to wage war for 
control of the air and to carry out the inter- 
diction mission, but that the Army should 
have its own organic planes to handle close 
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support. What is your opinion, based on 
your Korean experience? 

Answer. Personally, it would be nice. I 
would have liked to have had the Twenty- 
seventh Fighter Group which was doing such 
a good job for us, permanently at my disposal 
for air support. But organic air is a luxury 
the United States Army can't afford. You 
lose too much in flexibility for what you 
stand to gain. You might be having a rough 
time, too much for your organic planes to 
handle, while the next division over might be 
having it comparatively easy. No; like a lot 
of other supporting weapons, it’s better to 
have the planes back in a pool where you can 
call on them as needed. 

Question. Would you care to comment on 
the relative merits of the Army-Air Force 
close support tie-up as compared with that 
practiced by the Marines? 

Answer. The Marines had one edge on us 
initially. Their pilots had ground training 
and knew what a mortar position, for exam- 
ple, looked like from the air. But that’s 
largely a question of training and experience. 
After a couple of tours of duty as a forward 
air controller, eating the same dirt as the 
infantryman and sleeping in the same hole, 
the Air Force pilot gets just as wise. 

Question. We find relatively little interest 
in the air support that might be available 
for Allied troops in Western Europe, should 
these troops be called upon to fight. What 
interest there is seems to be reflected in a 
desire to match our ground strength with 
adequate air strength—that is, one air group 
per ground division, or some such ratio. We 
have long been concerned that this could be 
a fair way to disaster, that air superiority 
must be our first consideration, and that to 
achieve it we must match or outmatch the 
enemy in the air over Western Europe. 
Would you care to comment? 

Answer. I don't feel qualified to comment 
on the situation in Western Europe. After 
all, I just returned from Korea. I am con- 
fident of this, however, General Eisenhower is 
probably the most air-minded ground gen- 
eral we have. And with him and General 
Norstad on the job in Europe, I can’t conceive 
of a defense plan that would not include ade- 
quate air cover. Come war over there, one 
thing is sure, the troops in Western Europe 
would have to get along without must close 
support initially, since our Air Force would 
be busy fighting the enemy in the air. 


Labor Supports Defense Production Act 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 9, 1951 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recor, I would like to include a letter 
written to me on behalf of the mem- 
bership of the Alton (IIl.) Building and 
Construction Trades Council of Alton, 
Wood River, and vicinity pertaining to 
most important subject on public hous- 
ing and strengthening the Defense Pro- 
duction Act of 1950: 

ALTON BUILDING AND 
CONSTRUCTION TRADES COUNCIL, 
Alton, Ill., July 6, 1951. 
Congressman MELVIN PRICE, 
Twenty-fifth District, Illinois, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: I am directed to communicate 

and convey to you our thoughts concerning 
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a couple of the issues presently before Con- 
gress, that re of serious and deep interest 
to the building-trades men of this area. 

1. Public housing in this area is, in our 
opinion, an extreme necessity. Apparently 
the figure of 50,000 units per year through- 
out the United States, as seems to have been 
accepted by the subcommittee of the Senate 
Appropriations Committee, is a figure that 
will leave little chance for the developments 
on low-income housing in our neighborhood, 
or, in fact, any neighborhood. We are of the 
opinion that the figures used a couple of years 
ago of 135,000 units per year for a 6-year 
period in itself was much too low, and fur- 
ther curtailment seems to us will practically 
eliminate the value of such a program. 

2. Being a class of people who earn their 
living by working at their trade, we are also 
deeply interested in the effects of a Defense 
Production Act. In this Defense Production 
Act we feel that the following things should 
be placed with sufficient strength to enforce 
the entire program of controls. We are of 
the opinion that no one should make a 
profit out of war or war production, but just 
as surely we feel that if anyone is allowed 
to make a profit that all of us should have 
an equal opportunity. Inasmuch as the cost 
of a war program or a preparedness program 
is borne by all taxpayers, we see no reason 
why prices to ourselves should be allowed 
to rise to where we have to pay more taxes 
to pay our own bills. If the cost of living 
is allowed to rise then for the workingman 
it is quite necessary that another round of 
wage increases to match cost of living prices 
must follow. Rentals of living quarters are 
very definitely a part of the cost of living. 
The price of products remaining stationary, 
and the quality lowered of goods received is 
very definitely an increase in the cost of 
living. The requirement of a larger down 
payment on homes is a matter that, in this 
locality, affects only the cost of living of the 
workingman. With no restrictions being 
placed on the man who can wholly pay 
for his home and build the higher priced 
home, inflationary prices of construction are 
beyond control. 

We think that the above-mentioned facts 
should be given very serious consideration in 
the discussion of a Defense Production Act, 
We feel that the economic balance on prices 
and wages should very discreetly, and hon- 
estly, be made and fully held. This, we feel, 
is the only method by which the value of our 
small savings can remain the same economic 
value as during the time in which these sav- 
ings were made. 

Trusting that we may have your accord 
and actions in keeping with the above 
thoughts, we are, with best wishes, 

Yours truly, 

BUILDING AND CONSTRUCTION TRADES 
COUNCIL OF ALTON, Woop RIVER AND 
VICINITY, 

Gro. W. MEYERS, Executive Secretary. 


Steel Experts Establish Need for Overton 
Waterway 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 6, 1951 


Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orD, I offer for, the consideration of the 
Congress certain documentary evidence 
on the need of the Overton waterway if 
the great iron ore deposits of eastern 


Texas are to be developed. Certainly 
there is no need for me at this time to 
document the need of more steel in the 
Nation; planners arè even now beginning 
to look abroad for sources of this vital 
mineral. 

From page 7 of a volume prepared by 
the American Iron and Steel Institute 
entitled “The Making of Steel,” we read: 

Iron ores are aggregates or iron-bearing 
minerals of such chemical composition and 
physical properties that they can be smelted 
in a blast furnace. And they must occur in 
sufficient volume and in such location that 
they can be mined, transported, and utilized 
economically in making metal of satisfactory 
quality for use in industry. Thus, there are 
many occurrences of iron minerals which do 
not qualify as ores, although changes in some 
of the economic or technological factors in- 
volved alone may convert them to ores. Eco- 
nomics constitute an inseparable ingredient 
of all ores—whether of iron or other mate- 
rials. 


Thus we see that there are several 
appreciable deposits of ferruginous ma- 
terials which could be converted into 
sources of vast amounts of pig iron if 
one or more economic factors are 
changed. Not only in Canada, Vene- 
zuela, and Liberia is iron ore to be found 
to augment the seriously depleted do- 
mestic sources in Wisconsin and Minne- 
sota. 

On page 8 of the same report, we 
read: 


The Lake Superior district has long sup- 


supplied nearly 85 percent of the iron ore 


used in the Untted States. The greatest 
deposits are in Minnesota where the famous 
Mesabi Range is located. But Michigan, 
Wisconsin and also Ontario contain some 
of the large deposits. Since mining began 
there more than 2,400,000,000 long tons have 
been shipped from the United States mines 
of that district. The contribution of these 
ores to the development of our country and 
to its success in two world wars is incal- 
culable. Without them the United States 
could not have developed so rapidly as an 
industrial Nation. And without the ores 
remaining, the future of our industrial econ- 
omy would be most precarious. 


In this paragraph, we are reminded of 
the great role that has been played by 
our domestic ores of the Great Lakes 
region, and we are challenged to ponder 
the helplessness of our Nation if we must 
face the threats of war and the chal- 
lenges of peace without a great domestic 
supply of iron ore. 

On the following page of the insti- 
tute’s comprehensive report, we find 
these paragraphs: 

As to how long we can continue to be 
supplied from the Lake Superior district, the 
answers vary with the assumptions made 
as to the probable total reserves and the 
tonnages needed annually. But whatever 
the assumptions, it is apparent that a few 
decades, at most, would see the supplies 
of these natural ores largely depleted unless 
steps are taken to supplement them from 
other sources. 

In various sections of the country, but 
particularly in Alabama, Georgia, Texas, and 
some other southern States are scattered de- 
posits of brown clays of weathered limestone 
and sandstone formations. 

The other domestic iron ores and iron- 
bearing formations, and ores imported from 
various foreign sources, may be expected to 
supply increasing tonnages of the raw ma- 
terials for iron and steel making in the 
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eastern, southern, and western parts of the 
United States. In some cases, however, 
transportation must be improved. 


Thus we learn that it will inevitably be 
necessary to improve our transportation 
system to develop American ores—ores 
badly needed now. Just as we can re- 
cover Canadian ore on the investment of 
$700,000,000, the greatest undeveloped 
source of ore in the United States can 
be economically exploited upon the in- 
vestment of less than one-tenth of that 
amount in our American waterways 
system. 

How does the steel industry feel about 
domestic ore? 

On page 10, the report says: 

Large new deposits are being developed at 
heavy cost in Quebec-Latrador, Venezuela, 
and Liberia. Ore regions in Brazil, Chile, 
Cuba, Colombia, Peru, and other countries 
have been explored or developed. But steel 
men, generally, do not want to see the United 
States become dependent upon imported 
foreign ores. 


How much iron ore is there in eastern 
Texas awaiting conversion into steel for 
war and for peace? In the United 
States Geological Survey Bulletin No. 
902, prepared by expert Edwin B. Eckel, 
we read: 


Detailed mapping of all important de- 
posits, measurements of all available natural 
and artificial exposures, and data supplied 
by several private companies have made 
possible a rather definite limitation of the 
areas from which commercial production of 
ore can be reasonably ected, With cer- 
tain limits as to grade of ore, ratio of ore to 
waste, and ratio of ore-bearing material to 
overburden, it is estimated that the total 
reserves of ore in the north basin are about 
109,800,000 long tons and cover an area of 
35,300 acres, and that the total reserves in 
the south basin are about 66,808,000 tons and 
cover an area of 21,655 acres. Between 150,- 
000,000 and 200,000,000 tons of comparatively 
high-grade iron ore is, therefore, apparently 
available in eastern Texas. These figures do 
not take into account an enormous tonnage 
of low-grade ferruginous material that 
might possibly be used in the distant future. 


What must be done before optimum 
economic development of the Texas ores 
can be made? In the Eckel report we 
find this observation: 


The cost of transportation of ore to furnace 
is the chief factor that will determine 
whether the Texas ores can be profitably 
shipped to furnaces elsewhere. Such fur- 
naces already have supplies of fuel and flux, 
and their markets are established. High 
railroad freight rates have been and may 
easily continue to be the chief obstacle in 
the way of development of the Texas brown 
ores. 

Present plans for development of inland 


“waterways may change the transportation 


situation markedly. 

The proposal to open the Red River to 
navigation and to connect it with Jefferson 
by way of Caddo Lake and Cypress Creek 
bears much promise. Most of the rich 
north basin deposits are less than 20 miles 
from Jefferson, and if this project were car- 
ried out, ore placed on barges there could 
reach the Birmingham, St. Louis, or Ohio 
River iron centers without unloading. 

If the transportation problem should be 
solved, either by waterways or by other 
means, or if the local demand for iron and 
steel products should expand considerably, 
there seems no good reason to believe that 
the Texas iron ores could not be developed 
commercially at a comparatively early date. 
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Otherwise, it seems quite likely that they will 
remain dormant for many years. 


The Red River Valley project referred 
to by Author Eckel is the Overton Water- 
way, which has been planned in detail 
by the United States Army engineers, 
This project has been designed to de- 
velop the Texas ores, as well as to trans- 
port the large quantities of oil, timber, 
cotton, and other products of a bounti- 
ful soil found in this rich region. 


Alaska Grows Up 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER D. ANGELL 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 9, 1951 


Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, I have 
had the opportunity, on several occa- 
sions, to travel over much of Alaska and 
to learn firsthand of the great resources 
possessed by this intriguing frontier ter- 
ritory which I hope will soon become 
a State. I was a member of the com- 
mittee which made a trip through Alas- 
ka considering the problem of statehood 
and have supported the legislation from 
the outset. ` 

On one of these trips I was accom- 
panied by a resident of my congressional 
district, Richard L. Neuberger, now a 
member of the Oregon State Senate and 
a writer of note who spent many years 
while in the service in Alaska. He has 
recently written an article entitled 
“Alaska Grows Up” which appeared in 
the July-August 1951 issue of Eagle 
magazine which is worthy of considera- 
tion by all Members of the Congress 
while the statehood legislation is pend- 
ing. The article follows: 

ALASKA Grows Up—No LONGER A PRIMITIVE 
FRONTIER, HUGE NORTHERN TERRITORY Is 
MAKING A GIANT'S STRIDES TOWARD STATE- 
HOOD AND INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 

(By Richard L. Neuberger) 

Alaska is coming of age. 

Ten years ago Alaska was still predomi- 
nantly a wilderness. It could be ‘reached 
from the United States only by boat or plane. 
Its population was a mere 72,000. Statehood 
seemed far off. Industrial development was 
even more distant. 

Today Alaska is a land of thriving, cosmo- 
politan communities. A broad graveled road 
with magnificent bridges ties it to the rest 
of the North American Continent. “Its pop- 
ulation is 127,000, a prodigious gain of more 
than 75 percent since 1940. Statehood al- 
ready has been approved by one branch of 
Congress. It is possible that Alaska soon 
may become a world center for the produc- 
tion of aluminum and pulp and paper. 

Last year an event occurred which sym- 
bolizes Alaska’s new status. For the first 
time in history more people traveled to 
Alaska by automobile than by steamer. The 
number of visitors arriving by sea in 1950 
was 17,430. But 22,507 persons rolled into 
the Territory over the 1,523-mile Alaska 
Highway, constructed in World War II. 

Even more significant, 5,984 of the people 
arriving by car did not leave Alaska. The 
population of the Territory is still growing— 
in spite of the fact that in the decade be- 
tween 1940 and 1950 Alaska had the great- 


est proportionate increase of any area under 
the American flag, even including California. 

Alaska’s six Eagle Aeries, scattered all the 
way from the British Columbia line nearly 
to the Arctic Circle, are located strategically 
to be part of the Territory’s biggest boom. 

Aerie No. 162 is in Ketchikan, which packs 
more canned salmon than any other com- 
munity in the world. Five miles outside 
Ketchikan ground has been broken for the 
first pulp mill ever to be erected in the 
North. It will tap the continent's largest 
remaining stand of spruce and hemlock tim- 
ber. These trees grow in the vast Tongass 
National Forest. 

Douglas Aerie is situated in a suburb of 
Juneau, the Alaskan capital. Douglas lies 
directly across a narrow salt-water inlet 
from Juneau. Many men associated with 
Territorial agencies are brothers in Douglas 
Aerie. They are helping to direct the ex- 
pansion now taking place in Alaskan indus- 
try, agriculture, and transportation. 

Aerie No. 25 serves Skagway, where Jack 
London and other cheechakos sloshed ashore 
half a century ago to hunt gold in the Klon- 
dixe. Skagway is the site of the proposed 
Taiya hydroelectric project, which would ex- 
ceed even Grand Coulee Dam in the produc- 
tio of kilowatts. 

Most of the brothers of Aerie No. 25 work 
for the narrow-gage White Pass & Yukon 
Railway, which ascends the mountains to 
Whitehorse, principal military base along the 
Alaska Highway. a 

Anchorage is by far Alaska’s biggest city. 

More than 31,000 people inhabit the An- 
chorage area. This is an amazing increase 
of 567 percent over 194). Where a decade 
ago bears roamed and lordly moose foraged, 
there now are supermarkets, housing proj- 
ects, and busy bus lines. Aerie No. 2509 en- 
gages in many community enterprises in this 
city, which is also the headquarters of the 
Alaska Department of the United States 
Army. 
Fairbanks has a bustling Aerie. It also has 
Ladd Field, most strategic air base in the 
Far North, where extensive cold-weather ex- 
periments are conducted. No artificial ice 
ever is required. In temperatures as low 
as 66 degrees below zero, Superforts take off 
casually from Fairbanks for routine flights 
over the Pole. Fairbanks is also the termi- 
nus of the Alaska Railroad, supply line of 
the territory and the source of good jobs 
for many members of Aerie No. 1037. 

Valdez is on a wooded harbor along the 
coast. It is the point at which the famous 
Richardson Highway touches tidewater. This 
was the first road ever built in Alaska. Car- 
goes are put ashore at Valdez and trucked 
over windswept passes to the Alaska High- 
way. 

Brothers of Aerie NO 1971 are among the 
men who perform this rugged task at the 
steering wheel. Frequently they move criti- 
cal military loads in temperatures so low 
that antifreeze solution has been known to 
harden in radiators. 

The Alaska of 1951 challenges many long- 
held notions of what life is like along this 
rooftop of North America. 

It distinctly is not primarily a realm of 
grizzled prospectors, man-eating brown 
bears, Eskimo igloos, and gun-toting adven- 
turers. These picturesque things are there, 
of course. But they are the exception and 
not the rule. 

Alaska is growing up. It is becoming in- 
creasingly civilized with each passing day. 
It is not so unlike the Pacific Northwest 
States of Washington, Oregon, and Idaho— 
familiar to thousands of Eagles. 

Juneau's Baranof Hotel is as luxurious 
as many hotels in the distant States. Mem- 
bers of Aerie No. 1037 who work on the 
Alaska Railroad operate a streamlined train 
which would do credit to numerous trans- 
continental systems. This train is the Au- 
rora, rolling between Anchorage and Fair- 
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banks. At a banquet in Ketchikan or at a 
ball in Juneau, one is sure to see the latest 
in women’s fashions. 

Nor is Alaska exclusively a land of snow 
and ice. Winters are severe in the interior, 
but the cities along the sea have milder 
weather than St. Louis or Boston. Visit a 
beach near Ketchikan or Sitka. You will 
find children romping in the sand, bathing 
beauties posing beside the waves, and cot- 
tages ringed with wild flowers. 

Alaska is just coming into its own, For 
example, Skagway now has a population of 
600. Yet the Alaska Development Board 
points out that a project is possible at Skag- 
way which would boost the population to 
40,000. 

In the mountains high above Skagway, the 
Yukon River rises and flows 2,000 miles to 
the Bering Sea. But Skagway, on the shores 
of the Pacific, is a mere 19 miles away. 
What if some of the Yukon's headwaters 
were diverted backward to Skagway? This 
would accomplish in 19 miles a drop in ele- 
vation which now is distributed gently along 
2,000 miles. 

Water thundering through tunnels and 
canyons to Skagway could generate 12,000,- 
000,000 kilowatt-hours of electricity an- 
nually. This would be the greatest power 
project in the world. 

Because power is the principal ingredient 
in aluminum, the Aluminum Company of 
America has taken a 50-year lease on 350 
acres in the Skagway area. The largest 
light-metal plant ever constructed could be 
the eventual result. 

Stroll down the main thoroughfare of a 
thriving Alaskan city, such as Juneau or 
Anchorage. You will not find it greatly dif- 
ferent from any Eagle community of com- 
parable population in the far-off United 
States of America. ` 

Men do not wear mackinaws and parkas. 
They wear business suits and overcoats— 
perhaps with rubbers in the rain or galoshes 
in the snow. There are supermarkets and 
movies and doctors’ clinics. Busses look just 
like busses in the States. Daily papers are 
published, such as the Anchorage Times and 
the Fairbanks News-Miner. 

Of course, you will discover some contrasts 
with the United States. Prices are higher 
in Alaska than in any other place over 
which our flag flies. It is not uncommon to 
pay $1.50 a dozen for eggs, $1.35 for a let- 
tuce and tomato salad, 50 cents for a dish of 
ice cream, and $2 for a haircut. Wages, too, 
are higher. A master carpenter on a con- 
struction project may earn $700 during a 
month. 

The number of white men in Alaska out- 
number white women at least two to one. 
This means there are comparatively few 
families. It is frequently a big event in a 
remote hamlet when a new schoolteacher or 
nurse arrives to assume her duties. Often 
she does not remain single for long. 

I remember talking to a pretty brunette 
nurse in Ketchikan. “When I decided to go 
to Alaska,” she said, “I thought I was go- 
ing to live on a frontier. I took along all 
sorts of rugged equipment. But in my first 
letter home, I sent for my hest evening 
gown. I never saw so many formal parties 
before in all my life. A few months later, 
I sent for my bathing suit. I believe my 
folks in Omaha thought I had been shipped 
off to Miami or Honolulu by mistake.” 

Alaskan people are public-spirited. Ju- 
neau's citizens, aided by Eagles in nearby 
Douglas, recently raised $71,000 in a few 
months to help finance a public library. 
Furthermore, the capital city recently be- 
came the first Alaskan community to pave 
all its principal streets. 

Anchorage, the fastest growing municipali- 
ty anywhere on this continent, has accom- 
plished miracles in a few years. It has es- 
tablished a new water and sewer system, 
modernized its telephone exchange, built 
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many additional schools and developed parks 
and other recreational facilities. 

Gov. Ernest Gruening of Alaska cites 
these feats as evidence that Alaska has come 
of age, that it is ready for full membership 
in the Union. Although it is hard for us to 
realize, Alaska is more populous than at least 
15 States were when they were accorded stars 
in the flag. President Truman has advocated 
statehood, and the United States House of 
Representatives has acted favorably on a 
statehood bill. 

In spite of the advances made by Alaska 
toward civilization, don’t forget to bring 
your fishing equipment and shotguns if you 
head north. There are still countless lakes 
where only a few white men have fished. 
The 28-inch trout will snap at a bent pin. 
Ducks and geese abound in the marshes. 
Aad if you have an adventurous spirit, you 
can trudge up the Stikine River or into the 
solitudes of Kodiak Island in quest of the 
world’s biggest meat-eater, the Alaskan 
brown bear. But be sure to take along an 
experienced guide and a rifle which never 
jams. 

Alaska today is on the march to statehood 
and industrial development. But enough of 
the frontier remains to make any pulse beat 
faster. 


If Fear Had Ruled Then as Now 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 
HON. RALPH A. GAMBLE 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 18, 1951 


Mr. GAMBLE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent of the House to in- 
sert in the CONGRESSIONAL REcORD the 
attached editorial from the Reporter 
Dispatch, White Plains, N. Y.: 

Ir Fear Hap RULED THEN as Now 


This is the way history might have been 
written: 

“Boston, Mass., April 19, 1775.—Small Col- 
onist armed forces at Lexington and Con- 
cord were badly routed today when surprised 
by British regular troops from Boston. Paul 
Revere, rebel sympathizer, to whom had been 
delegated the task of warning Colonist bands 
of the British approach, explained today that 
he felt such communications should pass 
through regular military channels and that 
he had no authority to appeal directly to the 
American populace. As a consequence, the 
American troops were totally unprepared for 
the raids and heavy casualties resulted.” 

“PHILADELPHIA, PA., July 4, 1776.—The Con- 
tinental Congress assembled here today to 
discuss opposition to British oppression of 
American rights, but declined to take any 
definite action. John Hancock, President of 
the Congress, said that any overt act by the 
members might lead to war with a great 
power and cause bloodshed of a people not 
sufficiently equipped with arms to resist 
aggression.” 

“WASHINGTON, D. C., June 18, 1812.—Ap- 
peals for declaration of a second war against 
Great Britain were shouted down in Con- 
gress today by Members who declared Eng- 
land undoubtedly possessed secret weapons 
which would make American victory ex- 
tremely unlikely. The State Department 
said new efforts would be made to nego- 
tiate on the continued British policy of 
stopping American ships and taking off 
American sailors to be forced into service in 
the British Navy.” 

“WASHINGTON, D. C., January 1, 1863.— 
President Lincoln announced today he had 


decided not to issue a proclamation emanci- 
pating all slaves in the Nation, as had been 
considered earlier. The President said he 
felt such action by him might inflame the 
South to more bitter resistance.” 

“HABANA, CUBA, February 16, 1898.—The 
destruction here yesterday of the United 
States battleship Maine, reportedly by a 
Spanish-planted mine, will not lead to war. 
Authorized spokesmen for the American 
Government said it was the administration 
viewpoint at Washington that Spain would 
probably make reparations to the family of 
the 260 American dead in the explosion.” 

“WASHINGTON, D. C., April 6, 1917.—Con- 
gress overwhelmingly voted down today a 
proposal by President Wilson that the 
United States declare war on Germany in 
retaliation for that nation's unrestricted 
submarine warfare and sinking of many 
American ships, Leaders in both the House 
and the Senate said American entrance into 
the war might spread the conflict in Europe 
to global proportions with losses of life 
running into the millions.” 

“PEARL HARBOR, T. H., December 8, 1941.— 
Yesterday’s surprise attack by Japanese 
bombers and submarines on the American 
Navy at anchor here, with casualties offi- 
cially estimated at several thousand, will be 
brought immediately to the attention of the 
League of Nations in Geneva, Switzerland. 
Strong protests will be filed by Washington 
against the Japanese act of aggression. But 
no military action will be taken because of 
reports that Japan has developed a bomb of 
such tremendous potentialities that one 
could destroy any American city on which 
it was dropped.” ; 

Fantastic? Well, yes. But aren’t parallel 
fears motivating much of the American pol- 
icy toward Russia? 


William N. Oatis 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 6, 1951 


Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orD, I offer for inclusion the following 
timely editorial from the Shreveport 
Journal of July 4, 1951: 


Or Course It’s A LIE 


Testimony by Associated Press Bureau 
Chief William N, Oatis in Prague, the first 
American newspaperman to be tried behind 
the iron curtain, that he had been a spy in 
Czechoslovakia is, of course, untrue. Un- 
doubtedly he was forced by brutality and 
threats of death to make the admission at 
his trial before a Red Czech court, on charge 
of having taken over an espionage network. 

The American was taken into custody by 
the Communists more than 2 months ago. 
Ever since then he has been prevented from 
having communication with American Em- 
bassy officials and the Associated Press. The 
manner in which he testified left no doubt 
by anybody except his jailers and prosecutors 
that he was forced to admit that he engaged 
in spying, as the result of unbearable treat- 
ment and threats upon his life. 

His farcical but fiendish quizzing in the 
courtroom, attended by two American offi- 
cials, causes those outside the iron curtain 
to recall similar experiences by other help- 
less, undefended prisoners who made false 
admissions because of torture undergone 
while in prison. As the Associated Press 
says, the charge against Oatis is 80 pre- 
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posterous it will deceive no one in the free 
world.” 

But, despite its falsity, it resulted in a 
typical American newspaper man, who fol- 
lowed the rule of dutiful, fair, and accurate 
reporting, being sentenced to prison for 10 
years. The unjust verdict was reported on 
our Independence Day. 

What a travesty. 

Our Nation shows fear when it permits 
any of its subjects to suffer as the AP corre- 
spondent has been suffering, with perhaps 
the worst yet to come. 


Schoolroom Embassies 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. WILLIAM FULBRIGHT 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 10, 1951 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “Schoolroom Embassies,” writ- 
ten by Mr. Roy Tasco Davis director of 
the inter-American schools services, 
American Council on Education and 
former Minister to Panama and Costa 
Rica. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SCHOOLROOM EMBASSIES 
(By Roy Tasco Davis) 


On the morning of October 4, 1948, his 
Excellency, Galo Plaza, President of Ecuador, 
and the Honorable John F. Simmons, Amer- 
ican Ambassador to that country, stood at 
attention as the flags of Ecuador and the 
United States were raised side by side to 
commemorate the anniversay of the found- 
ing of a successful experiment in cooperative 
education. They were participating in the 
ceremonies marking the opening of the 
eighth annual session of the American School 
of Quito, in the presence of the Minister of 
Education, the Mayor of Quito, and other of- 
ficials of the two governments. In the au- 
dience were hundreds of patrons and friends 
of the school as well as 600 enthusiastic stu- 
dents awaiting the beginning of a new school 
year. 

It was particularly appropriate for Presi- 
dent Galo Plaza to participate in this cere- 
mony, because in 1939 he fostered the move- 
ment to establish this school. Mr. Plaza 
was not satisfied with the education his 
children were receiving in the German-spon- 
sored school of Quito, which was one of many 
such schools established throughout Latin 
America after the first world war by the 
Germans. He had noted that these schools 
were winning over the students and their 
parents to the support of German ideas and 
ideologies. “I wonder,” said Mr. Plaza, “if 
the methods that are being used so effectively 
to win people over to a strange philosophy 
could not be applied more constructively to 
strengthen our own American principles. 
I wonder if it might be possible to make the 
American school system available to our 
children in Ecuador.” 

Mr. Plaza not only wondered—he acted. 
Under his leadership, which was enthusias- 
tically supported by the American Ambas- 
sador, the Honorable Boaz Long, and by 


Mr. Davis is director of the inter-Ameri- 
can schools services, American Council on 
Education, Washington, D. C., and former 
Minister to Panama and Costa Rica. 
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many Ecuadorans, a cooperative organiza- 
tion was formed of Ecuadorans and Ameri- 
cans, and funds were raised to start a small 
school. In October 1940, the school opened 
with 112 students, in a rented building, un- 
der the direction of two educators from the 
United States. The movement met with im- 
mediate success, and within 5 years its spon- 
sors had constructed, with the assistance of 
United States agencies, a modern plant con- 
sisting of 4 buildings on a campus of 12 
acres. The school now has an enrollment of 
600 students and a faculty of 41 administra- 
tors and teachers, 14 of whom aré citizens 
of the United States. Operating on a non- 
profit cooperative plan, under a board of di- 
rectors of Ecuadorans and Americans, the 
school is coeducational, nonsectarian, and bi- 
lingual. It offers a course of study from 
kindergarten through high school based on 
the essentials of the educational programs 
of Ecuador and of the United States. 

The American School of Quito is 1 of 24 
similar cooperative schools now operating 
in 15 Latin-American Republics. They form 
a part of the program for cooperation with 
Latin America which is sponsored by the 
Department of State through its Division of 
Libraries and Institutes. The Latin-Ameri- 
can school program is administered by the 
Inter-American Schools Service of the Amer- 
ican Council on Education under a contract 
with the Department. 

The Department of State and the Inter- 
American Schools Service set up the follow- 
ing guiding principles in connection with 
the school program in Latin America: 

1. That North American sponsored schools 
in Latin America have been established to 
supplement, rather than to compete with, 
the work and activities of national schools. 

2. That the purpose of this service is to 
cooperate with North American sponsored 
schools in their efforts to improve the edu- 
cational programs offered to the communi- 
ties which they serve. It is not its purpose 
tə act as an agency to promote the interests 
of the United States, except as its activities 
result incidentally in strengthening confi- 
dence in North American institutions gen- 
erally and in promoting mutual interna- 
tional understanding and respect. 

8. That this service will be developed as 
a nongovernmental, voluntary agency of 
coordination and cooperation for schools in 
Latin America having related interests. It 
will make available to eligible schools tech- 
nical and professional advice and assistance, 
without attempting to determine their 
policies, 

Under this program as administered by 
the Inter-American Schools Service, many 
services are made available to the American- 
sponsored schools, including the following: 
Recruiting of United States personnel to 
serve as administrators and teachers; tech- 
nical and professional advice in connection 
with the school programs; information and 
help on accreditation and transfer of stu- 
dents; recommendations as to teaching ma- 
terials and advice on financial problems, 
The Inter-American Schools Service main- 
tains a file of the credentials of more than 
500 United States educators who are avail- 
able for service in Latin America. The pro- 
gram for cooperation with Latin America 
through the school project has grown in 
volume and in effectiveness since it was 
established in 1942. 

The growth and success of the American 
School of Quito has been duplicated in many 
other communities. 

The American School in Puebla, Mexico, 
which was founded in 1943 by a small group 
of Americans headed by Mr. William O. 
Jenkins, will open its school year in Febru- 
ary 1949, in a new and modern building 
which was provided largely through the 
generosity of Mr. Jenkins. The American 


school in Monterrey, Mexico, which was or- 
ganized in 1943, is housed in an adequate 
plant purchased through local contribu- 
tions. The school has increased its enroll- 
ment from 49 to 300, and its high school 
department was recently accredited by the 
Southern Association of Colleges and Sec- 
ondary Schools. The American School of 
Mexico City, which has been operating for 
many years with the active financial and 
moral support of the American colony and 
of Mexican friends, recently moved its 1,400 
students into its new plant built on an 
adequate campus near Chapultepec Park, 

American-sponsored primary schools in 
El Salvador, Guatemala, Honduras, and 
Nicaragua have grown rapidly in enrollment 
and in usefulness to the communities in 
which they are located. The American 
School in San Jose, Costa Rica, known as 
the Lincoln School, was established in 1944, 
largely with funds subscribed by Costa 
Ricans. That it has been successful is evi- 
denced by the fact that its high-school 
department was recently fully accredited by 
the Southern Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools. Four successful schools 
are operating in the Republic of Colombia. 
The sponsors of the school at Barranquilla 
recently raised funds locally and erected a 
modern school building. In Caracas, Vene- 
zuela, the American-sponsored cooperative 
school recently moved into its new building, 
which was erected at a cost of approximately 
$300,000 from funds subscribed locally. Suc- 
cessful schools are also in operation in 
Ecuador, Bolivia, Argentina, and Brazil. 

In addition to the American-sponsored co- 
operative community schools operating in 
Latin America there are two other types of 
American schools sponsored by United States 
organizations or citizens. The larger group 
of such schools is supported by United States 
Protestant and Catholic organizations. A 
smaller group is composed of company 
schools supported by United States commer- 
cial organizations operating in the other 
Americas. The Inter-American Schools 
Service also assists these schools by provid- 
ing them with technical and professional 
advice and assistance in connection with 
their secular activities. 

Over 60,000 Latin American students are 
enrolled in the various types of American- 
sponsored schools in Latin America. Ap- 
proximately $6,000,000 received from local 
sources, in the forms of tuition and gifts, is 
spent annually in the operation of these 
schools. The contribution of the United 
States Government to the school program, in 
the form of grants for the employment of 
personnel in the community schools, and in 
the form of service to all schools, was only 
$171,000 during the past fiscal year. 

Scores of letters commending the coopera- 
tive American-school program in Latin 
America have been received from officials and 
citizens of the countries in which the schools 
are located, from officials of the United States 
Government in those countries, and from 
patrons of the schools, both Americans and 
nationals. The following excerpts from these 
communications represent the general reac- 
tion to the school program: 

The American Ambassador in one of the 
Central American countries concludes a re- 
port on the activities of the American-spon- 
sored school there with the statement: 

“I should like to add that it is my sincere 
opinion that the cooperation which the 
United States Government is giving Ameri- 
can schools is one of the most useful and 
vital phases of our entire program of cultural 
cooperation, Aid to such schools necessarily 
comes under the heading of a long-range 
program for the promotion of mutual under- 
standing, and there is nothing we are doing 
in this part of the world which is going to 
prove more fruitful over the years than this.” 
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A United States citizen residing in Colom- 
bia, whose children are enrolled in one of 
these schools, makes the following comment: 

“I feel that the school is one of the most 
important forces now operating in Bogota in 
the development of friendships between Co- 
lombia and the United States. My children 
have made firm friendships with their Co- 
lombian classmates. They play together and 
frequently visit one another's homes in addi- 
tion to working together in the teamlike 
spirit which is fostered by the school, 
Through this constant, day-by-day meeting 
of children of two nationalities each absorbs 
more than he realizes of the other’s culture 
and develops a deep fondness for and under- 
standing of the other.” 3 

A Latin American patron of one of the 
American-sponsored schools in Colombia 
writes as follows: 

“As a Colombian who has great faith in the 
cultural future of the American continent 
based upon friendship and understanding 
between its peoples, I selected the Columbus 
School for my son because I am convinced 
that under the influence of a common educa- 
tion our children will become better ac- 
quainted, and their friendship will be more 
spontaneous upon discovering that their 
human interests are the same, irrespective 
of their distinct nationalities. This convic- 
tion has been fully confirmed by the intelli- 
gent program carried out in the Columbus 
School.” 

At the conclusion of the ceremonies com- 
memorating the foundation of the American 
School in Quito, the President of Ecuador 
requested that the students and guests join 
in singing the national anthems of Ecuador 
and of the United States. This gesture inter- 
prets the spirit under which the American- 
school program operates in Latin America, 
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OF CONNECTICUT 
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Tuesday, July 10, 1951 


Mr. RIBICOFF. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing speech by Jesse W. Randall, pres- 
ident of the Travelers Insurance Cos., 
one of Connecticut’s most prominent 
citizens: 


LEBANON—LANDMARK OF LIBERTY 


(Address commemorating the one hundred 
and seventy-fifth anniversary of the 
founding of the war office and the two 
hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the 
founding of the town of Lebanon by Jesse 
W. Randall, president, the Travelers In- 
surance Cos.) 


Ladies and gentlemen, and especially you 
young gentlemen of the Boy Scouts who are 
with us today, I wonder if you all feel, as 
I do, an immense thrill of pride as we stand 
on this hallowed green this morning. 

Lebanon today is quiet, peaceful, and 
lovely. It is like a thousand other graceful 
New England communities. There is little 
in its outward appearance to distinguish it 
from its sister towns. A tourist from Iowa 
or Texas might easily drive through it today 
and not even remember its name by night- 
fall. Indeed, to many a Connecticut resi- 
dent it is just a spot on the map. This is 
regrettable because, ladies and gentlemen, 
this now quiet little town has a history not 
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outshone by any other place in Connecticut 
and by few in the entire Nation. 

We are gathered here today to commem- 
orate the two hundred and fiftieth anniver- 
sary of the founding of this town. Of Leb- 
anon’s earliest history I shall say little, be- 
cause the beginnings of this fine old com- 
munity are not unlike those of other Con- 
necticut towns. It is the simple story, oft 
told, of hard-working settlers struggling with 
the inconveniences and hardships of a new 
country, hacking out dwellings, gardens, and 
farms from virgin forests. It is worthy of 
notice, however, that although the town was 
organized and formally recognized by the 
general assembly of Connecticut in 1700, 
just 250 years ago, it did not send deputies 
to the general assembly until the May ses- 
sion of 1705. Note this fact well, ladies and 
gentlemen, for it sets the stage for much 
that was glorious in the town’s subsequent 
history. The fact was, that Lebanon had 
not been required by the colonial govern- 
ment to bear any portion of the public ex- 
pense until a tax was levied on the inhabi- 
tants for that purpose at the October ses- 
sion, 1704. 

It was, even in those early days, a cher- 
ished principle among free men that rep- 
resentation should accompany taxation. 
Since the town paid no taxes during the 
first 5 years of its existence, it did not 
expect to be represented in the colony’s 
councils. Most of us think of the phrase “no 
taxation without representation” as the war 
ery of the Revolution which, indeed, it was; 
but here we find our hardy forebears of Leb- 
anon living up to that principle a full three 
generations before it became the issue for 
a shooting war with the mother country. 
In fair-minded America, as a fair-minded 
American, it gives me great pride to find 
evidence throughout history that Americans 
have stood on principles, even when they 
sometimes worked to our disadvantage. 

For the first few years of its existence the 
settlement of Lebanon appears to have been 
slow indeed. Privations and hardships were 
endured by those who came here; their dwell- 
ings were simple log houses among the 
bushes and trees, with here and there a 
clearing. There is little in the record to 
show that the Indians caused a great amount 
of danger and annoyance because the Mo- 
hekans were a friendly people. But if the 
Indians did not seriously trouble the set- 
tlers, the wild animals did. As late as 1730 
the town offered a bounty of $50 for every 
full-grown wolf killed, and we learn from 
writings of the early residents that horse- 
men often drew their feet up upon the 
saddle to protect them from the wolves who 
barked and howled and snapped at them 
from thickets on either side of the road. 

After a slow start, Lebanon began to over- 
take her sister towns in the colony about 
1707. By 1733 Lebanon stood eighth in size 
and importance among Connecticut towns. 
By 1740 it stood fifth, outstripping both 
Hartford and New London, From 1730 to 
1760 Lebanon gained rapidly in population 
and wealth. By 1756 the population of Con- 
necticut was 130,000. Lebanon then had a 
population of 3,274. Only five towns in the 
colony had a larger population. Middletown 
was the largest with about 5,000, Next in 
order came Norwich, New Haven, Fairfield, 
and Farmington. Hartford in that year 
boasted a mere 3,027. 

Thus we see that the 35 or 40 years pre- 
vious to 1774, a date which I shall have 
occasion to mention shortly, were a period 
of great prosperity to the town. Men of 
character, integrity, and enterprise came to 
Lebanon and grew up here. Among those 
was Capt. Joseph Trumbull, father of our 
beloved Brother Jonathan Trumbull. He 
was a man of vigorous traits; he became a 
planter and a trader, and at length had a 
ship which carried cargoes of his own, 
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There is a story which illustrates the 
homespun spirit of this man and which, 
I like to believe, illustrates the spirit of 
Connecticut Yankees wherever you find 
them. Captain Joseph’s business often 
called him to Boston and, combining busi- 
ness with business—not pleasure, mind 
you—he would take the occasion to herd 
a drove of cattle to the land of the cod. 
In Boston he would sometimes meet a Rev- 
erend Mr. Wells who had formerly been 
a pastor here in Lebanon. Now it seems 
that Mr. Wells avoided him in Boston, feel- 
ing that Joseph's dusty attire and long prox- 
imity to the cows made him not quite ac- 
ceptable in Boston drawing rooms. That was 
all right with Captain Joseph. But on one 
occasion Mr. Wells found himself here in Leb- 
anon. Seeing Captain Joseph, he greeted him 
as an old pal and extended his hand in friend- 
ship. Joseph turned away, saying, “If you 
don’t know me in Boston, Reverend Wells, 
then I don’t know you in Lebanon.” 

From the very first, Lebanon was active 
in all military enterprises. As early as 1709 
Mr. Jedediah Strong, one of the original set- 
tlers, was killed in an expedition against the 
Indians near Albany, N. Y. The town sent 
troops to the defense of the county of Hamp. 
shire, Mass., when the Deerfield massacre oc- 
curred. In the 1709 expedition against 
Canada, in Queen Anne's war, 11 Lebanon 
men campaigned. 

One must remember that prior td the 
Revolution the colonies helped fight the 
battles of the mother country. In the 
Spanish War of 1739, in King George’s War, 
and in the French and Indian wars the 
colonists fought on the side of England. 
Thus the colonies learned how to raise 
troops, to equip and supply them, and to 
tax themselves in order to maintain them; 
facts of paramount importance in view of 
the struggle just ahead. Lebanon, as a 
town, was among the foremost in Connecti- 
cut in the part it bore in these enterprises. 
In 1739 Jonathan Trumbull, then young, was 
commissioned a lieutenant colonel of a regi- 
ment raised for an expedition against Can- 
ada. He was later a colonel and early had 
experience in recruiting, furnishing, and 
moving troops. The people of this town 
were patriotic and brave. 

So, as the Revolution loomed on the hori- 
zon, the citizens of Lebanon were in no mood 
to be shoved around by the mother country. 
People like Jonathan Trumbull and William 
Williams were prepared, by training and 
by principle, to resist oppression and to 
maintain their rights. At a Freemen’s meet- 
ing in 1770 here in Lebanon there was 
passed a “declaration of the sense of the 
rights and liberties which we look upon as 
infringed by Parliament.” I will not take 
the time to read it here, but let me tell you 
that it is the very spirit and tone of the 
Declaration of Independence—and remem- 
ber this was 6 years before the real Dec- 
laration of Independence was made. That 
declaration is as worthy of Lebanon as the 
Declaration of Independence is worthy of 
the United States of America. 

Such, briefly, is a sketch of early Lebanon. 
But this sketch only sets the stage for a 
glorious period in the town’s history which 
was to come. Because we are also commem- 
orating today the one hundred and seventy- 
fifth anniversary of the founding of the war 
office, which most of you will visit today, I 
want to dwell somewhat on Lebanon's part 
in the Revolutionary War. 

How almost impossible it is for us, on this 
quiet green today, to picture what Lebanon 
was, and what transpired here, during the 
years of the war. 

As you know, the Governor of Connecticut 
lived here and worked here. As counselor 
and friend and efficient helper of General 
Washington, Governor Trumbull’s every ac- 
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tivity had a bearing on the outcome of the 
struggle. Lebanon, in truth, was the mili- 
tary headquarters not only of Connecticut 
but of this entire part of the country. 

Picture, if you will, the feverish activity 
here during the war years. Here in the Gov- 
ernor’s store, which was also the war office, 
the council of safety held nearly 1,200 ses- 
sions, which means that it must haye been 
in conference nearly all of the time. Close 
your eyes and you can hear the beating 
of hooves of sweaty horses bringing dis- 
patches from General Washington. You can 
picture the calm, determined Governor en- 
gaged in procuring and forwarding provi- 
sions, clothing, and military supplies to the 
Army. These streets, usually so uncrowded 
now, were jammed with activities of this 
sort then. For 7 months at one period 
of the war there was a legion of French 
cavalry here, some of them in barracks in 
a lot on the right of Colchester Road and 
others camped right on the Common, a bit 
to the north of where we stand: Later this 
troop of cavalry rode to Georgetown where 
they aided in the defeat of Cornwallis and 
assisted in forcing the surrender of the 
English army. 

Oh, it was not necessarily all war activity. 
We can also picture from writings of the 
time the gay social festivities centered in 
Lebanon, Distinguished guests from abroad 
were here frequently to consult with the 
Governor on the progress of the war or to 
review the troops. Lafayette was here, 
General Knox was here. Dr. Franklin was 
here. So were Samuel Adams, John Adams, 
John Jay, Thomas Jefferson and many others, 
General Washington was a regular visitor. 
One can easily picture Lebanon then as a 
center of social activity as well as a center 
of war activity—the gentlemanly French of- 
ficers flirting with the fair maidens of the 
town and the gay festivities for visiting 
bigwigs. 

However important its other contributions 
to the war of independence, Lebanon’s 
great gift to our country was, of course, 
Gov. Jonathan Trumbull. One cannot talk 
about Connecticut's part in that great strug- 
gle without mentioning Trumbull—and Leb- 
anon—in every other breath. Let me review 
briefly some of the high lights. 

First, let it be recorded here, with pride, 
that Trumbull was the only Governor in the 
Colonies duly elected by the people. The 
other 12 Colonies were ruled by governors 
who had been appointed by the king—and 
you know where their sympathies lay. To 
them, he was a rebel. Thus it was that Gen. 
George Washington came to depend upon 
Governor Trumbull and Connecticut for 
men, munitions, food, clothing, and money 
during the entire period of the Revolution, 
and thus it was that Connecticut came to be 
called the Provision State. 

As early as April 1774 Governor Trumbull 
organized a council of safety. This was com- 
posed of representative Connecticut citizens 
who were to prepare and maintain defenses. 
The meeting place for the council of safety 
was a back room of the Governor's store, 
which soon came to be known as the war 
office, It was well that these preparations 
were made because, a year later in April 
1775, the Battle of Lexington occurred. 

The store of Jonathan Trumbull was the 
center from which the soldiers of this vi- 
cinity were dispatched to the aid of Boston. 
Capt. James Clark hastily collected a com- 
pany of 160 men in this area and hurried to 
the scene of action. They reached the low 
ground of Charleston Neck on the afternoon 
of the 16th of June, having marched 90 miles 
in 3 days. In an orchard Captain Clark 
found three companies without officers; one 
from Connecticut and two from Massachu- 
setts. He ordered them to fall into line and 
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led them up Bunker Hill that night. Trum- 
bull had also ordered General Putnam to 
Bunker Hill and followed this with many 
other companies, including Benedict Arnold 
and his group from New Haven. Connec- 
ticut furnished more troops at the Battle of 
Bunker Hill than all the other Colonies com- 
bined, except Massachusetts. 

The year before his death, when he was in 
his ninety-fifth year, Captain Clark was 1 of 
the 40 survivors of the battle who were pres- 
ent at the laying of the cornerstone of the 
Bunker Hill Monument by Lafayette in 
1825, on the fiftieth anniversary of the bat- 
tle. Lafayette, who during the war had re- 
peatedly been in Lebanon, specially noted 
Captain Clark and, in the warmth of his 
Frenchman's heart, kissed him. Upon hear- 
ing of his 3 days’ march from Lebanon, and 
how he led his companies without rest into 
the engagement, Lafayette said to him, “You 
was made of goode stoof.” 

So were they all, these heroes of Lebanon, 
made of good stuff. 

The number of men whom this town sent 
into the War of the Revolution cannot ac- 
curately be counted, but there is much evi- 
dence that there were times when as many 
as 500 served at the same time. Some served 
for short terms—3 months or 6 months. 
Some were minutemen, called out when the 
towns along the coast—New London and New 
Haven—were menaced or attacked. This 
would be about one to every eight inhabi- 
tants at the time. 

In September 1776, General Washington 
sent an urgent request from New York for 
men to Governor Trumbull. Within 6 days, 
Trumbull supplied eight regiments of in- 
fantry and one troop of cavalry. Shortly 
thereafter he sent nine more infantry regi- 
ments and two more cavalry troops. In a few 
more days he ordered two regiments which 
had been stationed at New London for coast 
defense to march to New York. This num- 
bered more than 13,000 men; and the Conti- 
nental Army never numbered more than 25,- 
000 men. Doesn’t that make you proud of 
Connecticut? 

A month later there was delivered the first 
vessel of the United States Navy—the Oliver 
Cromwell. It was built at Saybrook and 
financed by Governor Trumbull. The Gov- 
ernor turned over his own vessels, which 
were in the West India trade, and 300 addi- 
tional craft that he had built in Connecticut 
for privateering purposes. At this time Gen- 
eral Gates wrote to General Washington as 
follows: “Governor Trumbull has from the 

ng of the misfortune of this Army 
done everything in his power to reestablish 
it in health and power. Too much cannot 
be said in his praise.” 

In January 1778, a communication from 
General Washington told Governor Trum- 
bull of the destitution at Valley Forge. He 
wrote: “The States of New Jersey, Pennsyl- 
vania, and Maryland are nearly exhausted. 
Any relief that can be obtained from the 
more Southern States will be but partial, 
trifling, and of a day. We must turn our 
eyes to the eastward, and lay our account of 
support from thence. Without it, we shall 
have to disband.” Within a few days Gov- 
ernor Trumbull had 300 cattle, on the hoof, 
on the way to Valley Forge, and followed this 
with a steady stream of food and supplies. 
The Governor’s son-in-law, William Wil- 
liams, who also lived here in Lebanon, 
gathered 1,000 blankets from the homes in 
this area. 

When these provisions arrived at Valley 
Forge 10,000 famished, despairing soldiers 
had real reason to give thanks for the colony 
of Connecticut, for Lebanon—and for Gov- 
ernor Trumbull. 

I have mentioned Jonathan Trumbull, 
William Williams, and Captain Clark, but 
the list of distinguished men from Lebanon 


does not stop there. There was Jonathan’s 
oldest son, Joseph, the first co 

general of the national army, whose brilliant 
career was cut short by an early death, 
hastened no doubt by his strenuous devo- 
tion to his difficult duties in organizing this 
department of the army. There was Jona- 
than Trumbull, Jr., a paymaster to the 
northern department of the army, an aide- 
de-camp and private secretary to General 
Washington, a United States Senator and 
Governor of Connecticut from 1797 to 1809. 
There was another Joseph Trumbull, the 
third in the Trumbull line to govern our 
great State. There are other familiar names: 
Lt. Andrew Fitch, a hero of Bunker Hill; 
John Wheelock, who served as a lieutenant 
colonel in the Continental Army and later 
was president of Dartmouth College. 

Yes, Lebanon has done well in the men it 
has furnished to the State and to the 
Nation. They were resolute, tireless, hon- 
est in administration, and of a character to 
command universal esteem. Lebanon has a 
rich, noble history such as few towns in the 
State or Nation can match. It has an hon- 
ored name and we citizens of Connecticut 
may be proud of what it has been and what 
it has done. As we relive in our mind’s eye 
the magnificent events which have trans- 
pired here we realize that we are standing on 
sacred ground. Every part of the town, 
every nook and corner, has associations 
which cannot help but inspire us. 

There is the memorial to Dr. Beaumont, 
Revolutionary War surgeon, who from an 
operation on a wounded French soldier, and 
resultant study, gave medical science valu- 
able information on the processes of diges- 
tion. 

Trere is the Lebanon meeting house 
where, between services and prayers, provi- 
sions and supplies were packed for transport 
by oxen trains to Washington's Army at West 
Point and Valley Forge. 

There is the William Williams house. 
Pause here in reverence to a very, very, great 
patriot. His service to his country was sec- 
ond only to that of the great brother Jona- 
than Trumbull himself. Unstintingly he 
gave of his worldly wealth to General Wash- 
ington for the maintenance of the latter's 
army. During the gloomy days of defeat his 
friends often asked him why he did this. 
His ans er: “If independence is achieved it 
is worth all I have; if not, it will not matter, 
for I shall be hung.” 

Here on this very green, men met to train, 
to march away, perhaps to die for the prin- 
ciples which they held more important than 
life itself. What were those principles? 

Freedom. Freedom of all kinds, but espe- 
cially the right to govern themselves. 

Democracy. 

Ladies and gentlemen, it is pleasant to 
dwell upon what these magnificent forebears 
of ours have accomplished, but you know 
and I know that we cannot live on those 
past accomplishments. We must do some- 
thing for ourselves, or be the more dishon- 
ored in the contrast. 

The Trumbulls, the Williamses, the Clarks, 
the Wheelocks, and their kind forged our 
democracy, but it is up to us to make it work. 
Each preceding generation has accepted this 
challenge. The Civil War threatened to tear 
our Nation apart but brave, resourceful, 
patriotic Americans picked up their muskets 
again and held it together. It is significant 
that here again Lebanon had its day of 
glory, for Connecticut’s Civil War Governor, 
William A. Buckingham, came from this 
town. Then came World Wars I and Il— 
bloody, tragic, but necessary wars to preserve 
our American way of life. The last two gen- 
erations have carried our fight for democracy 
to far distant points of the world—to Berlin 


- twice and more recently to Tokyo. And to- 


day, still another generation of Americans is 
fighting in Korea. 
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We have seen what this democracy of ours 
is worth. It is a government, by the people, 
which has done more, produced more for 
more people and given them a better stand- 
ard of living than any other government in 
the history of the world. In contrast with 
this democracy we see a philosophy of com- 
munism creeping over many parts of the 
world and threatening our way of life. It is 
a type of government based on the destruc- 
tion of the dignity of the individual and the 
substitution of a dictatorship. This historic 
moment finds these two philosophies poised 
for a titanic struggle. Friends, our beloved 
democracy, conceived and consecrated by the 
patriots we are honoring here today—in the 
musket age—faces its greatest threat in the 
atomic age. In consideration of this chal- 
lenge, one thought—and one thought only— 
stands out. The atomic age can destroy men 
and machines, buildings and trees. It can 
change the course of rivers, destroy the fer- 
tility of the soil, but the atomic age cannot 
destroy the principles of decency, freedom, 
and justice laid down for us 175 years ago. 

I am content to leave atomic defenses to 
the experts in that line, but I charge you 
and every single man, woman, and child in 
my audience today with the responsibility 
of strengthening those principles and con- 
cepts of life. We can lose everything else we 
have, but we will not know defeat if we pre- 
serve those principles. 

It is in order today to call for a rededica- 
tion of the qualities of the Trumbulls, the 
Williams, the Clarks, and the Wheelocks. Not 
all of us can take up arms in this world strug- - 
gle for freedom but all of us can have a part 
in winning it—and win we shall. We can do 
so by asking ourselves—soberly—a few soul- 
searching questions. 

Haye I contributed my full share to mak- 
ing democracy work? Do I constantly prac- 
tice democracy? Is it working as well as I 
would like it to? If it is, am I partly respon- 
sible? If it is not, is some of the responsi- 
bility mine? 

As a thinking citizen have I shown enough 
active interest in my children’s education? 
Am I sure that they appreciate the blessings 
of living in a land like ours? Am I doing 
everything possible to make sure the young- 
sters of today will carry that appreciation 
into tomorrow when the reins of this Gov- 
ernment shall pass into their hands? 

Has my example been one of tolerance and 
understanding? Have I offered constructive 
criticism when I felt it was needed? Have 
I always exercised my right to vote? Have I 
willingly borne my share of the work in my 
community? 

Citizenship in a country such as ours is a 
personal responsibility and a great personal 
obligation—the man who leaves its function- 
ing to the other fellow does not deserve the 
protection of the flag. Our greatness in the 
world has been won by the many, but only 
after these many had been welded into a 
potent “force by the few who first perceived 
the injustices which finally kindled the spark 
of resentment into the mighty fire in which 
our freedom was forged. 

Freedom is everybody’s job. For doing the 
job well you and I receive the highest wages 
ever paid—in the form of the spiritual sense 
of well-being and the security that permeates 
our daily lives. 

The bodies of the patriots we are honoring 
today have long since been laid to rest, but 
surely their spirits are with us as we gather 
here today. Surely they look with wonder 
and with pleasure upon the new gadgets of 
our standard of living—on our television 
aerials, upon our ribbons of railroad tracks, 
at the airplanes by, at the concrete 
highways that have taken the place of the 
footpaths they once knew. z 

Surely they hear the happy voices of chil- 
dren in their warm clothing and sturdy shoes. 
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Surely they note our well-fed frames. Surely 
they note the thriving businesses—large and 
small—that make these things possible— 
founded and flourishing on health competi- 
tion. In contrast with their rocky clearings 
they must note our fertile farmlands and 
pastures. 

They have watched us grow from an infant 
republic fighting for its very life to the 
mightiest nation for peace—and in war— 
that the world has ever known. 

Will we ever let them down? No, ladies 
and gentlemen. Forces may threaten this 
democracy of ours, from without and from 
within, but, with the help of God, we shall 
never let them destroy what these great 
patriots have built, 


Address of General Eisenhower 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. S. J. CARNAHAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 10, 1951 


Mr. CARNAHAN. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der permission to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include an address by 
Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower, Supreme 
Allied Commander, Europe. This ad- 
dress was given at a dinner in honor of 
General Eisenhower given by the English 
Speaking Union at Grosvenor House, 
Park Lane, London, on Tuesday, July 3, 
1951: 


One hundred seventy-five years ago, the 
founding fathers of the American Republic 
declared their independence of the British 
Crown. Little could they have known—in 
the heat and bitterness of the hour—that the 
severance, accomplished in passion, would 
through the years flower into an alliance of 
such fitness and worth that it was never 
recorded on legal parchment, but in the 
hearts of our two peoples. The bond that 
joins us—stronger than blood lines, than 
common tongue and common law—is the 
fundamental conviction that man was cre- 
ated to be free, that he can be trusted with 
freedom, that governments have as a primary 
function the protection of his freedom. 

In the scale of values of the English- 
speaking people, freedom is the first and most 
precious right. Without it, no other right 
can be exercised, and human existence loses 
all significance. This unity of ours in fun- 
damentals is an international fact. Yet on 
more than one occasion, it has been obscured 
in Britain and in my own country by con- 
cern with trifles and small disputes, fanned 
into the the flames of senseless antagonisms. 

Serious erences in conviction must be 
beaten out on the anvil of logic and justice. 
But scarcely need they be dragged into the 
public forum, in the petty hope of capturing 
a fleeting local acclaim, at the expense of 
an absent partner. There are men in this 
room with whom, in World War II, I had argu- 
ments, hotly sustained and of long duration, 
Had all these been headlined in the press 
of our two countries, they could have created 
public bitterness, confusing our peoples in 
the midst of our joint effort. Decisions were 
reached without such calamitous results, be- 
cause those at odds did not find it necessary 
to seek justification for their personal views 
in a public hue and cry. Incidentally, a 
more personal reason for this expression of 
satisfaction is a later conclusion that my own 
position in the arguments was not always 
right. In any case, may we never forget that 


our common devotion to deep human values 
and our mutual trust are the bedrock of our 
joint strength. 

In that spirit our countries are joined with 
the peoples of Western Europe and the North 
Atlantic to defend the freedoms of western 
civilization. Opposed to us—cold and for- 
bidding—is an ideological front that mar- 
shals every weapon in the arsenal of dicta- 
torship. Subversion, propaganda, deceit and 
the threat of naked force are daily hurled 
against us and our friends in a globe-encir- 
cling, relentless campaign. 

We earnestly hope that the call for a truce 
in Korea marks a change in attitude. If such 
a welcome development does occur, the brave 
men on the United Nations forces did much 
to bring it about. We entered the conflict 
one year ago, resolved that aggression against 
free and friendly South Korea would not 
be tolerated. Certain of the nations fur- 
nishing forces had heavy demands elsewhere, 
including postwar reconstruction at home. 
Nevertheless, every contingent added evi- 
dence of the solidarity and firmness of the 
free nations in giving an object lesson to ag- 
gression. Our success in this difficult and 
distant operation reflects the fortitude of the 
Allied troops and the leadership that guided 
them. 

The stand in Korea should serve notice in 
this area, as well as in the Far East, that we 
will resist naked aggression with all the force 
at our command. Our effort to provide secu- 
rity against the possibility of another and 
even greater emergency—an emergency 
which will never be of our making—must go 
forward with the same resolution and cour- 
age that has characterized our Korean forces. 
The member nations in the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization need not fear the future 
or any communistic threat—if we are alert, 
realistic and resolute. Our community pos- 
sesses a potential might that far surpasses 
the sinister forces of slave camp and chained 
millions. But to achieve the serenity and 
the confidence that our potential can pro- 
vide, we must press forward with the mobi- 
lization of our spiritual and intellectual 
strength; we must develop promptly the ma- 
terial force that will assure the safety of our 
friends upon the continent and the security 
of the free world. 

This is the challenge of our times that, 
until satisfactorily met, establishes priorities 
in all our thoughts, our work, our sacrifices. 
The hand of the aggressor is stayed by 
strength—and strength alone. 

Although the security of each of us is 
bound up in the safety of all of us, the im- 
mediate threat is most keenly felt by our 
partners in Europe. Half the continent is al- 
ready within the monolithic mass of totali- 
tarianism. The drawn and haunted faces in 
the docks of the purge courts are grim evi- 
dence of what communistic domination 
means. It is clearly necessary that we quick- 
ly develop maximum strength within free 
Europe itself. Our own interests demand it. 

It is a truism that where, among partners, 
strength is demanded in its fullness, unity 
is the first requisite. Without unity, the 
effort becomes less powerful in application, 
less decisive in result. This fact has special 
application in Europe. It would be difficult 
indeed to overstate the benefits, in these 
years of stress and tension, that would ac- 
crue to NATO if the free nations of Europe 
were truly a unit. 

But in that vital region, history, custom, 
language, and prejudice have combined to 
hamper integration. Progress has been and 
is hobbled by a web of customs barriers in- 
terlaced with bilateral agreements, multi- 
lateral cartels, local shortages, and economic 
monstrosities. How tragic. Free men, fac- 
ing the specter of political bondage, are 
crippled by artificial bonds that they them- 
selves have forged, and they alone can loosen. 
Here is a task to challenge the efforts of the 
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wisest statesmen, the best economists, the 
most brilliant diplomats. 

European leaders, seeking a sound and 
wise solution, are spurred by the vision of 
a man at this table—a man of inspiring cour- 
age in dark hours, of wise counsel in grave 
decisions. Winston Churchill's plea for a 
united Europe can yet bear such greatness 
of fruit that it may well be remembered as 
the most notable achievement of a career 
marked by achievement. 

The difficulties of integrating Western Eu- 
rope, of course, appear staggering to those 
who live by ritual. But great majorities in 
Europe earnestly want liberty, peace, and the 
opportunity to pass on to their children the 
fair lands and the culture of Western Europe. 
They deserve, at the very least, a fair chance 
to work together for the common purpose; 
freed of the costly encumbrances they are 
now compelled to carry. 

E cannot attain the towering material 
stature possible to its people’s skills and 
spirit so long as it is divided by patchwork 
territorial fences. They foster localized in- 
stead of common interest. They pyramid 
every cost with middlemen, tariffs, taxes, and 
overheads. Barred, absolutely, are the effi- 
cient division of labor and resources and the 
easy flow of trade. In the political field, 
these barriers promote distrust and suspi- 
cion. They serve vested interests at the ex- 
pense of peoples and prevent truly concerted 
action for Europe’s own and obvious good. 

This is not to say that, as a commander, I 
have found anything but ready cooperation 
among the governments of Western Europe. 
Time and again, I have saluted from my 
heart the spirit of their armed services— 
of officers and men alike—from the moun- 
tains of Italy to the fjords of Norway, from 
Normandy to the curtain. Within political 
circles, I have found statesmen eager to as- 
sure the success of their current defense pro- 
grams. I have no doubts as to the capacity 
of NATO to surmount even the formidable 
obstacles imposed upon us by the political 
facts of present-day Europe. 

Yet with the handicaps of enforced di- 
vision, it is clear that even the minimum 
essential security effort will seriously strain 
the resources of Europe. We ignore this 
danger at our peril since the effects of eco- 
nomic failure would be disastrous upon 
spiritual and material strength alike. True 
security never rests upon the shoulders of 
men denied a decent present and the hope 
of a better future. 

But with unity achieved, Europe could 
build adequate security and, at the same 
time, continue the march of human better- 
ment that has characterized western civili- 
zation. Once united, the farms and factories 
of France and Belgium, the foundries of 
Germany, the rich farmlands of Holland and 
Denmark, the skilled labor of Italy, will pro- 
duce miracles for the common good. In 
such unity is a secure future for these peo- 
ples. It would mean early independence of 
aid from America and other Atlantic coun- 
tries. The coffers, mines and factories of 
that continent are not inexhaustible. De- 
pendence upon them must be minimized by 
the maximum in cooperative effort. The 
establishment of a workable European fed- 
eration would go far to create confidence 
among people everywhere that Europe was 
doing its full and vital share in giving this 
cooperation. 

Any soldier contemplating this problem 
would be moved to express an opinion that 
it cannot be attacked successfully by slow 
infiltration, but only by direct and decisive 
assault, with all available means. 

The project faces the deadly danger of 
procrastination, timid measures, slow steps 
and cautious stages. Granted that the bars 
of tradition and habit are numerous and 
stout, the greatest bars to this, as to any 
human enterprise, lie in the minds of men 
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themselves. ‘The negative is always the 
easy side, since it holds that nothing should 
be done. The negative is happy in lethargy; 
contemplating almost with complacent satis- 
faction, the difficulties of any other course. 
But difficulties are often of such slight sub- 
stance that they fade into nothing at the 
first sign of success. If obstacles are of 
greater consequence, they can always be 
overcome when they must be overcome, And 
which of these obstacles could be so impor- 
tant as peace, security and prosperity for 
Europe’s populations? Could we not help? 
We, the peoples of the British Commonwealth 
and of the United States, have profited by 
unity at home. If, with our moral and ma- 
terial assistance, the free European nations 
could attain a similar integration, our friends 
would be strengthened, our Own economics 
improved, and the laborious NATO ma- 
chinery of mutual defense vastly simplified. 

A solid, healthy, confident Europe would 
be the greatest possible boon to the function- 
ing and objectives of the Atlantic Pact. 

But granting that we cannot reach maxi- 
mum security without a united Europe, let 
us by no means neglect what is within our 
immediate grasp or deprecate the achieve- 
ments already attained. 

Look back, I ask you, over a space of 2 
years only. Consider the dangerous level 
to which morale and defensive strength had 
descended, the despairing counsel of neutral- 
ism, appeasement and defeatism that then 
existed. Against such a backdrop, the accom- 
plishments of the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization are magnificently manifest. 
We are joined together in purpose and grow- 
ing determination; we know the danger, we 
have defined our goals. Each day we make 
headway. The basic economies of European 
nations are on the upswing; the chaos and 
floundering of the postwar years are def- 
nitely behind. The international forces for 
Atlantic defense are no longer merely figures 
on paper; the international organization is 
no longer a headquarters without troops, 
The forces—ground, naval and air—are 
assembling. They are training together and 
the spirit of mutual respect and cooperation 
that marks their joint maneuvers is heart- 
ening and encouraging. Still far too few in 
numbers and short of equipment, their ranks 
are filling; machines and weapons reach them 
in a steady stream. 

The military and political leaders of the 
participating nations no longer slowly feel 
their way forward in an endeavor without 
guiding precedent. Caution that is in- 
escapable in a new and unique enterprise has 
been replaced by confidence born out of 
obstacles overcome. The Allied Powers in 
Europe are constituting a team for defense; 
one capable of assuring a lasting and secure 
peace. 

The winning of freedom is not to be com- 
pared to the winning of a game—with the 
victory recorded forever in history, Pree- 
dom has its life in the hearts, the actions, 
the spirit of men and so it must be daily 
earned and refreshed—else like a flower cut 
from its life-giving roots, it will wither and 
die. 

All of us have pledged our word, one to 
the other, that this shall not be. We have 
cut the pattern for our effort—we are de- 
voting to it available resources for its reali- 
zation. We fight not only our own battle— 
we are defending for all mankind those 
things that allow personal dignity to the 
least of us—those things that permit each 
to believe himself important in the eyes of 
God. We are preserving opportunity for 
men to lift up their hearts and minds to 
the highest places—there must be no strag- 
glers in such a conflict. 

The road ahead may be long—it is certain 
to be marked by critical and difficult pas- 
sages. But if we march together, endure 
together, share together, we shall succeed 
we shall gloriously succeed together. 


Price Controls 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KARL M. LeCOMPTE 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 10, 1951 


Mr. LECOMPTE. Mr. Speaker, while 
we ar- considering the bill for an exten- 
sion of price controls, I desire to present 
the views of a practical farmer and cattle 
raiser. Mr. Zed Hughes, of Croydon, 
Iowa has made a success in the cattle 
business through skill and hard work 
over a considerable period of years. He 
has studied carefully the problems pre- 
sented by price controls and he knows 
whereof he speaks. I ask unanimous 
consent to extend my remarks and in- 
clude an article which appeared in the 
Croydon (Iowa) Times Republican on 
July 5, written b. Zed Hughes, a personal 
friend of many years, and a man who has 
made a success through his own efforts. 
The article is as follows: 


The beef industry has built for itself a first 
place ranking as a source of supply for the 
most favored food in the country. Hard 
work by calloused hands of the cattlemen 
from early pioneer days; facing every ob- 
stacle such as drought, hard winters, black- 
leg, TB, Bang's, and parasites of all kinds 
and the lack of markets, in spite of these 
things has built the cattle business to where 
it is today. 

There is something about raising and feed- 
ing cattle that builds courage and fortitude 
in men. We have never asked favors from 
the Government for our product. We have 
always wanted to operate under the natural 
laws of supply and demand because artificial 
methods and Government hand-outs do not 
work, and the cattlemen know it. 

The roll-back order issued by the Office 
of Price Stabilization on April 29, 1951, is, 
and if not repealed, will continue to be, the 
most serious blow ever dealt the cattle indus- 
try. 

Let us look at the actual figures kept by 
the national livestock and meat board and 
see if the cattlemen have not done a good 
job. They have produced beef for the con- 
suming public under the system of free en- 
terprise. In 1900 they produced 5,628,000 
pounds of beef; in 1920 they produced 6,306,- 
000, pounds; in 1940, 7,175,000 pounds; in 
1950, 9,580,000 pounds, or 63.1 pounds per 
person. 

Our population is now increasing at the 
rate of 2,000,000 per year. No controlled 
production came nearly es close to such a 
record and this record did not cost the over- 
burdened taxpayer one dime. The consum- 
ing public has made its decision. Nobody is 
compelled to buy beef. They have their 
choice, as they should have. Beef, pork, 
poultry, fish, and eggs. Are the bureaucrats 
in Washington trying to tell us what to eat? 
Do they have any more right to tell us what 
to eat than what kind of acar to buy? The 
roll-back order was prepared not with any 
help of any segment of the livestock industry, 
but by a very few bureaucrats and for their 
own political reasons. I do not think either 
House in Washington is in favor of it. 

The Department of Agriculture statistics 
reveals that the farmer and rancher income 
last year represented a return of 5 percent on 
his investment and 69 cents an hour for labor 
and not 1 cent for management. The na- 
tional minimum wage is 75 cents an hour, 
Retail workers averaged $1.17 an hour, 
Manufacturers $1.46 and construction $2.03. 
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Now the OPS is understood to have 1,700 
attorneys and millions of office workers and 
inspectors hired at the present time to at- 
tempt to enforce such a foolish thing as this 
and at what cost? 

This order does not deserve to stand. It 
will not if people protest with common sense 
and vigor. The socialistic theory which is 
the foundation is the exact opposite of the 
forces which made America great. 

I recently purchased a new automobile 
costing $1,800, all I could afford with the 
Government taking 30 percent of my total 
income for taxes. On this new car there was 
$450 social security tax, of which we as beef 
producers and farmers are not entitled to 
receive 1 cent. 

Now I wonder how many of the industrial 
workers buy $450 worth of beef in a year? 

Does the housewife know that on a house 
dress costing $8 there is $3 tax, and does she 
know there is more than 6 cents tax on each 
loaf of bread? Now we beef producers and 
farmers are not getting much of that are 
ve? 

Does DiSalle and his bureaucrats think we 
should give those poor squawking workers 
and millions of politicians with their paid 
vacations and sick benefits raises in pay any 
time they want it, and their beef and pork 
for nothing? 

Here is the story as Isee it. DiSalle wants 
19 percent; the bank 6 percent; county and 
State tax 4 percent; the winter feed bill 25 
percent; the pasture bill 10 percent. Now 
what in hell do I get out of it? Nobody 
gave me those cattle. 

Here, in my opinion, is what it was ordered 
for. Less than 6 percent of the voters raise 
or feed cattle. Ninety-four percent of the 
voters are consumers and they are trying to 
please the 94 percent, even though it bank- 
rupts the 6 percent. 

I sincerely hope none of the Russians criti- 
cize Margaret's singing. I fear if they do, 
Harry might declare war the next day. 

Zep HUGHES. 


Iowans Rate Truman Low 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES B. HOEVEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 10, 1951 


Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include herewith the following 
article which appeared in the Des Moines 
Sunday Register of July 8, 1951: 

Iowans RATE TRUMAN Low 

President Truman’s job of handling for- 
eign countries, Congress, and home problems 
receives its lowest rating ever reported by 
the Iowa poll. 

Only 2 out of 10 rate his jobs as “excellent” 
or “good” while 7 out of 10 rate them “fair” 
or “poor,” and the rest have no opinion. 

One year ago President Truman’s rating 
for these same jobs was considerably higher, 
although still not completely favorable. At 
that time, almost 4 out of 10 rated his jobs 
as “excellent” or “good,” while 5 out of 10 
thought they were “fair” or “poor.” 

Today's low rating does not necessarily 
follow along political lines. Among Iowans 
who voted for Truman in 1948, 6 out of 10 
rate his jobs as “fair” or “poor.” 

A State-wide cross section of Iowa voters 
was asked the following: 

“In dealing with foreign countries, would 
you say President Truman is doing an excel- 
lent, good, only fair or poor job?” 
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“In dealing with home problems such as 
business, labor, and farming, would you say 
President Truman is doing an excellent, good, 
only fair, or poor job?” 


“In dealing with Congress, would you say 
President Truman is doing an excellent, good, 
only fair, or poor job?” 


Today 
(per- 
cent) 

2 


The following tabulation combines “ex- 
cellent” and “good” into one group and “fair” 
and “poor” into another group, thus? pro- 
viding a comparison of the generally favor- 
able” opinion and the “unfavorable”: 


May 

Today 1950 

(per- (per- 

Foreign countries: cent) cent) 

Excellent, good 23 32 

Fair, poor 68 55 

No open. 9 13 
Home problems: 

Excellent, good 22 42 

Fair, poor 71 50 

No opinion 7 8 

Congress: 

Excellent, good 8 36 

a 69 55 

10 9 


There is no significant difference in the 
opinions of men and women toward the job 
President Truman has been doing. How- 
ever, Truman receives a little better rating 
among townspeople than among city or farm 
residents, 


Today’s Challenge to Youth 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES B. BROWNSON 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 22, 1951 


Mr. BROWNSON. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recor, I include herewith the following 
speech given by Jack Burkhart, of In- 
dianapolis, before the fifth district con- 
vention of Optimists International at 
South Bend, Ind., May 12, 1951: 

Topay’s CHALLENGE TO YOUTH 

Nearly 350 years ago a trickle of men and 
women began to flow into a new world—at 
Jamestown, at Plymouth, up and down the 
Hudson, at Providence, and on the banks 
of the Chesapeake Pay., The trickle became 
a stream and the stream became a flood. 


From every corner of the world came those 
who sought freedom of worship, those who 
hated the tyranny of kings, and those who 
simply wanted the opportunity to work at 
a job of their own choosing and to enjoy 
the fruits of their own toil. 

What a people they must have been: to 
venture across an almost unknown sea to 
an all but unknown land. Small wonder 
then that the heritage we received from 
them was “the land of the free and the 
home of the brave.” 

Shall this new world continue to be the 
land of the free—or shall it become the land 
of the serf? Is it to remain the home of 
the brave—or to survive only as a hiding 
place for the frightened? That, sirs; is to- 
day's challenge to youth, 

In many places, many peoples have tired 
of handling their own affairs and have turned 
them over to leaders who were eager to as- 
sume the burden. But the story has al- 
ways been the same. Il Duce, der Feuhrer, 
and now Joseph Stalin—their kind always 
stand ready to give you a job, medical care, 
a publicly provided house, a publicly pro- 
vided pension. ~ 

Yes; security can be yours. 

To get security you need only surrender 
your right to choose what you will do and 
where. To get security simply agree that if 
a word of dissatisfaction slips past your lips 
you will promptly set forth to a slave-labor 
camp. To get security all you have to do is 
to arrange that the slightest affront, real or 
imagined, to the most petty and least im- 
portant of the government’s servants will 
bring secret police to your home in the dead 
of night. What then? The firing squad? A 
barbed-wire enclosure in some far-away 
place? No one will ever know. For this 
final security is surrounded by silence—the 
miserable silence of the living, the eternal 
silence of the dead. 

Once merry England is now tasting this 
old poison in new bottles. Only time will tell 
whether she shall be able to escape the 
wretched fate that awaits on the road she 
is traveling. She who is known as the 
Mother of Parliaments, on whose historic 
pages are written the glories of the Magna 
Charta, she whom men everywhere honored 
for justice, democracy, and the dignity of 
the individual, has now turned her back on 
all that made her great. 

And what of us? We, too, have sipped 
from the same bottles and some have liked 
the taste. Daily the doctrine that “our 
leaders know best” gains more converts, 
The depths to which we have descended is 
bitterly brought before us when of the 
bloodiest butcher in human history it is 
said, “Uncle Joe’s not such a bad guy.” 

I say to the youth of today, “It is time to 
speak out. It is time to forget polite re- 
straint. It is time to stop worrying about 
personal popularity. It is time to act—now.” 

A heritage has been handed us. Shall we 
protect and preserve it? Shall we dishonor 
and abandon it? Freedom and opportunity 
or slavery and security—the choice is ours. 

That, sirs, is today’s challenge to youth. 


Poland Drafts Constitution: How Red 
Will the Ink Be? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. ANTONI N. SADLAK 
OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 10, 1951 
Mr. SADLAK. Mr. Speaker, under 


leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
include an article by Mr. Percy Dean, 
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special correspondent of the Christian 
Science Monitor, dateline London, which 
appeared in the Saturday, July 7, edition 
of the Christian Science Monitor, and 
entitled “Poland Drafts Constitution: 
How Red Will the Ink Be?” The article 
which speaks for itself follows: 


POLAND DRAFTS CONSTITUTION: How RED 
WILL BE THE INK? 
(By Percy Dean) 

LonDON.—The decision of the Polish Gov- 
ernment to draft a new constitution “to 
give legal expression to the dictatorship of 
the proletariat” may foreshadow a move to 
line up all satellite states constitutionally 
with the U. S. S. R., possibly with the aim to 
facilitate ultimate federation. 

The bill introduced in the Sejm (Parlia- 
ment) on May 26 appointing a draft com- 
mittee to draw up the new constitution was 
passed significantly in the presence of the 
Soviet Ambassador, Anton A. Sovolev. His 
arrival was greeted with immense applause, 
and he watched the proceedings from the 
diplomatic box. 

This and the fact that the deputy intro- 
ducing the bill quoted extensively from 
Russian Prime Minister Joseph Stalin's 
views on constitution making indicate that 
the Polish document will follow Soviet lines. 


FAREWELL TO DEMOCRACY 


Thus the last vestiges of democratic par- 
Hamentary procedure will disappear in 
Poland and the Communist Party will be 
established as the sole legal party in the 
state. 

Leading members of the Polish Politburo 
are to serve on the drafting committee. 
Among them are President Bierut as chair- 
man, Marshal Konstantin Rokossovsky, 
Ministers Jacob Berman and Hilary Minc, 
and Gen. Francizek Jozwiak, head of the 
Communist Party control commission. 

Composed of some 100 members, the com- 
mittee includes 24 representatives of the 
Communist Party, 17 of the Peasant Party, 
and 10 of the Democratic Party—both Com- 
munist-controlled—2 Roman Catholic depu- 
ties of the Sejm, 12 representatives who are 
the chairmen and vice chairmen of local and 
municipal councils, 8 members representing 
the trade unions, 4 from youth organiza- 
tions, and 6 from women’s organizations. 

There also will be 10 members represent- 
ing the Polish universities, and 5 from the 
unions of writers, artists, journalists, and 
so on. Persons of special importance may 
be coopted. 


NATIONWIDE REVIEW SLATED 


According to clause 5 of the bill, the draft 
will be submitted for nationwide discus- 
sion. This was done, of course, with the 
Soviet 1936 constitution, which, however, 
was drafted by the Communist Party and 
the Presidium. It was the Kremlin's boast 
on that occasion that some 60,000,000 copies 
of the draft were circulated for public dis- 
cussion, resulting in the submission by the 
people of 134,000 amendments. 

In the Polish case, amendments will be 
accepted if passed by a two-thirds majority 
of the Sejm. 

The new constitution will replace that of 
1947 called the little charter, which was 
introduced by the Provisional Government 
of 1944, joined later by the now exiled Stan- 
islaw Mikolajezyk, who at that time was 
leader of the important Polish Peasant Party. 
One of the charter’s most important provi- 
sions was the guaranty of plural political 
parties. 

Although, due to surrender to Communist 
control or merger with the Communist 
Party, they no longer exist in fact in Poland 
today, plural parties exist in name and, of 
course, under the constitution. It is clearly 
one of the aims of the regime now to get rid 
of this anomaly in a Communist state and 
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to establish the Communist Party as the 
only legal political guide and arbiter of the 
nation, as it is in the U. S. S. R. 

Recent demands of Mr. Bierut and by the 
Warsaw press to form “a national front be- 
hind the Party of Peace’—new designation 
for the Communist Party—have been pre- 
paring the Poles for the move. > 

Propagandists have been out in recent 
weeks urging social and political groups to 
organize themselves behind this “national 
front,” no doubt destined to play an influ- 
ential part at the constitution discussion 
meetings. The Jewish minority, too, is being 
exhorted to link up and “throw off mistaken 
nationalism.” 


TREND TOWARD PURGES 


This national front, however, is not aimed 
at swelling the numerical strength of the 
Communist Party. Again, as with the Bol- 
shevik Party, the trend with the Polish Com- 
munist Party is, through purges and “puri- 
fication,” to mold it into a sifted, disciplined, 
and privileged elite closed to the large mass 
of the people. 

While the road is marked out, there is no 
official indication of the proposed form of 
the constitution. Since it is for the an- 
nounced purpose of “giving legal expression 
to the dictatorship of the proletariat and 
legal sanction to the Socialist state,” it is 
assumed that it will follow the Soviet text 
in abolishing “‘private ownership of tools and 
means of production“ —that is, to end all 
private enterprise—and declare the land, and 
so on, property of the state. 

It is more than likely that it will contain 
provisions similar to the Soviet Constitution, 
guaranteeing freedom of worship, speech, and 
the press—on paper, at least. 


FIERCE CRITICISM 


It is also expected that the pyramid struc- 
ture of government rising tier by tier to sup- 
port the Bolshevik hierarchy may be copied. 
Fierce press and party criticism of the local 
national and municipal councils in the past 
year suggest that the regime has been getting 
ready to reform and bring under stricter 
Communist control the base of the national 
governmental machine. 

That the other satellite countries will be 
impelled to follow the Polish lead in due 
course may be assumed. Once the constitu- 
tional and party structures have become 
more or less standardized in this fashion, it 
is obvious that federation either among the 
satellites themselves or directly with the U. 8, 
S. R. would not be a difficult matter. 


A Picture Story of Civic Pride 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH A. GAMBLE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 18, 1951 


Mr. GAMBLE. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent of the House, I in- 
sert in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp the 
two attached editorials taken from the 
Daily Times, published in Mamaroneck, 
N. Y., June 14, 1951, entitled A Picture 
Story of Civic Price and Who's Doing 
Nothing Now: 

A PICTURE STORY or Civic PRIDE 

Any resident of Westchester—for that 
matter, any resident of the Empire State— 
is likely to examine with pride a currently 
published 16-page brochure called Your City 


Government, which describes in few words 
and many pictures the story of the city of 
Yonkers for 1950. 

The booklet literally breathes with the 
transformation that has come to West- 
chester's largest city in the last dozen years 
under a council-manager charter and with 
almost unprecedented house-cleaning and 
self-improvement. Where, just before 
Yonkers had been classified among the ill- 
governed cities in America, it is now rated 
among the best—and not merely by Yonkers 
residents but by such an authority as Dun & 
Bradstreet. 

The picture book discusses Yonkers’ $17 
million annual spending in words and charts 
that are easy to understand. Turning the 
pages, we learn of a new million-dollar off- 
street parking area in the heart of the city’s 
Getty Square business section, of improved 
refuse collections and new closed- body 
trucks, of a new huge incinerator just being 
put into service, of substantial building ac- 
tivity, of street and sewer improvements, of 
new police and fire equipment, of new 
schools, and of remarkable progress in re- 
storing city-owned real estate to the tax 
rolls, 

On the back page there is a listing of 
“work in progress,“ which mentions a new 
police call box system, a modern street light- 
ing program, substantial repairs and im- 
provements to playgrounds, slum clearance 
plans, civil defense expansion, renovation of 
city hall and other public buildings, more 
new schools, replacement of public works 
equipment. 

It ig a picturized, short-paragraph study 
in civic pride—of a kind that every Yonkers 
resident must like to keep handy to show 
visitors or to mail to relatives and friends 
out of town, 

Yonkers is boasting about itself, officially 
and attractively. We elsewhere in West- 
chester can never do too much of that— 
about our own community and about our 
county as well. 


WHo’s DoInc NorTHING Now? 


It was upon his castigation of the Eight- 
feth Congress as a “Do-Nothing” session 
that Harry S. Truman rode back into the 
White House in the 1948 elections. 

The Eighty-second Congress has a record 
of less business. transacted than the 
Eightieth. 

But when Mr. Truman was asked about 
this at his press conference last week he de- 
clined to comment. ' Specifically he refused 
to pin a Do-Nothing“ label on the present 
Congress. 

Were it not that Mr. Truman announced 
2 weeks ago that the trouble with this 
country is “too much politics,” we would be 
tempted to believe his silence is based on the 
fact tha’ the Eighty-second Congress is Dem- 
ocratic. 

But surely Mr. Truman wouldn't play par- 
tisan politics. 


Amazing America and Citizen’s Pledge 
for National Defense 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 
HON. LINDLEY BECKWORTH 
OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 10, 1951 
Mr. BECKWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I 
desire to include in the CONGRESSIONAL 


Recorp two articles by my good friend, 
Mr. Hubert M. Harrison, Longview, Tex.: 
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AMAZING AMERICA 


American ingenuity under our system of 
free enterprise has made our Nation the 
envy of the world. With one-sixth of the 
population of the world and one-seventh of 
the land area, we have about one-half of the 
industrial productive capacity of the world. 

Economic Stabilizer Eric Johnston told a 
group of American businessmen a few days 
ago that we are far ahead of Russia in the 
production of the essentials of war, even 
accepting Russia's own figures. In 1950 they 
turned out 28,000,000 tons of steel and we 
turned out 97,000,000 tons. By 1953 we can 
turn out 117,000,000 tons or 22,000,000 tons 
more than the peak production of World War 
II. In coal production last year, Russia re- 
ports 286,000,000 tons, United States, 556,- 
000,000 tons; of oil, Russia, 52,000,000 tons, 
United States, 298,000,000 tons. We are 
stepping up our production of electric power 
30 percent in the next 3 years. Aluminum 
production will be increased 60 percent. 

America’s power to produce is so amazing 
that these grim facts may deter Russia from 
starting an all-out shooting war. 

A speaker at the East Texas Chamber of 
Commerce convention in Waco in April said 
that one-fourth of all the people in this 
country who have jobs are working at occu- 
pations that were unknown in 1900. Think 
this over as it applies to your town. Count 
the business establishments that are founded 
on inventions of the last 50 years. These 
include automobile sales rooms, garages, auto 
parts stores, service stations, tire stores, tire 
repair shops, gasoline pumps, gasoline re- 
fineries, all electric appliance stores, radio 
stores and repair shops, television, air con- 
ditioning, the modern plastic, chemical, and 
gas industries. 

Here ambition burns in the breast of every 
boy and girl to achieve and to improve, to 
invent and produce better things for better 
living. And so amazing America marches on. 
When atomic energy is harnessed to industry, 
what new miracles may we produce. 


HUBERT M. HARRISON. 


CITIZEN'S PLEDGE FOR NATIONAL DEFENSE 

I will keep myself fit—physically, mentally, 
spiritually—to be ready for any crisis and to 
discipline myself for strength, 

I will go about my business with a clear 
eye, a cool head, and a stout heart, neither 
scared by wild rumors nor deluded by false 
security. 

I will do my particular job—in office, store, 
shop, mill, or farm—better than it was ever 
done before, dedicating my skill to my coun- 
try's service. 

I will take an active interest in govern- 
ment—in town, school district, county, State, 
and Nation—and make it my business to 
understand public affairs, laws, and policies. 

I will help build my town as a wholesome, 
balanced community, because if all the com- 
munities are sound, America will be sound. 

I will support the church as an institution 
that teaches the truth that makes men free 
and preserves moral order. 

I will vote in every election, appreciating 
the right of the ballot now denied in many 
lands, putting principles above party. 

I will serve on juries when called, realizing 
that the right of trial by jury is a precious 
privilege of free men. 

I will support billions for defense but not 
1 cent for waste. 

I will work for unity among all our people 
and oppose efforts to create hatred based on 
race, creed, or color, 

I will encourage our boys and girls to revere 
and respect our American traditions. 

I will keep faith with myself, my country, 
and my God. 

HUBERT M. Harrison. 
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Hon. Timothy P. Sheehan, of Illinois 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. ANTONI N. SADLAK 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 10, 1951 


Mr. SADLAK. Mr. Speaker, the July 
7 issue of the Polish-American Journal, 
published at Scranton, Pa., contained on 
its front page a picture of our colleague, 
Congressman TIMOTHY P. SHEEHAN, and 
calls him Polonia’s Man of the Week. 

Each week this fine newspaper, serv- 
ing the interests of Americans of Polish 
descent selects for this distinguished 
honor an outstanding man marked for 
an unusual contribution on a Nation- 
wide basis. It was with a great deal of 
pride that I read the fine write-up which 
I know is fully warranted by the gentle- 
man from Chicago, Observing him, I 
know the great sincerity with which he 
has approached and continues to devote 
to the resolution he has sponsored and 
of his untiring efforts in behalf of his 
constituency. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include the item about Mr. SHEEHAN, who 
champions justice for Poland, The 
article follows: 

POLONIA’S MAN OF THE WEEK 

Today the most popular Congressman 
among the Americans of Polish ancestry is 
TIMOTHY P. SHEEHAN, Republican, of Chicago. 

He is applauded by the Polish American 
press, by the Polish American organizations 
and leaders in various fields and by Polonia 
in general for introducing in Congress the 
Katyn resolution, asking official investigation 
of the horrible massacre of more than 4,000 
Polish officers, 

In introducing this resolution, Congress- 
man SHEEHAN did not seek popularity among 
Polonia or elsewhere. He wanted only to 
serve justice. ' 

Mr. SHEEHAN’s interest in Polonia dates 
from his childhood, as he was born and 
raised with a lot of Polish boys with whom 
he constanfly associated. His Polish Ameri- 
can friends are legion. In fact, he could be 
considered a representative of Americans of 
Polish descent, as he represents, according to 
his own estimate, about 80,000 Polish Amer- 
icans residing in his congressional district, 
with one of the four wards composed of ap- 
proximately 80 percent of people of Polish 
origin. 

One of the closest personal friends of Rep- 
resentative SHEEHAN is Michael J. Rudnik, a 
trustee of the sanitary district, who served as 
his campaign manager. Mr. Rudnik is a first 
generation Pole. 

Mr. SHEEHAN’s knowledge of things Polish 
is really exceptional. In fact, he knows 
Polish history better than many an Amer- 
ican of Polish origin and his interest in 
Polish and Polish American affairs is high 
indeed, 

In a letter to the Polish American Journal, 
Congressman SHEEHAN gives the following 
reason why he wants to fight for the Polish 
people: 

“Due to my own strong religious beliefs 
and being very much against communism 
because of its antireligious basis, I have felt 
that the Polish people who were 90 percent 
Catholic were given a very bad treatment 
* * at the Yalta and Potsdam Confer- 
ences. In an endeavor to help right the 
wrongs done to this great nation, I have 


felt it a duty both to myself and to my 
constituents of Polish extraction to take a 
very active interest in seeing whether or 
not justice can prevail and the wrongs done 
to the Polish people righted.” 

Thank you, Congressman SHEEHAN, 

We need more people like you in the Con- 
gress of the United States. 

We salute you as a champion of justice 
for Poland. 


Communist Drive Against Jews 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. GEORGE D. O’BRIEN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 10, 1951 


Mr. O'BRIEN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I include the following article 
by Philip Slomovitz in the Jewish News 
of June 29, 1951: 


The facts are on the record and there is 
no denying them. Communist-dominated 
countries are conducting a campaign to de- 
stroy Judaism as an entity, to prevent Jews 
resident there from going to Israel, to un- 
dermine all Jewish cultural undertakings. 

Last week two pro-Soviet countries, Hun- 
gary and Foland, were exposed as seeking 
on the one hand—as in Hungary—to expel 
Jews from the capital city and on the 
other—in Poland—to absorb Jews through 
ideological reeducation. In both instances, 
Jews are prevented from going to Israel. 

Victor Lasky, in an article in the National 
Jewish Monthly, charges that “anti-Semit- 
ism in Russia is now in the stage of violence”, 
that “for the first time in Soviet history 
Jews are being menaced physically.” The 
U. S. S. R. attitude is reflected in Budapest 
and in Warsaw. 

“The shocker,” according to Lasky, is “that 
Stalin is not doing anything to prevent vio- 
lence against them,” that outbre ks against 
Jews are regular occurrences in many parts 
of Russia, particularly the Ukraine.” And 
the tragedy is that there is still speculation 
“whether anti-Semitism exists in the Soviet 
paradise.” Yet Jews are being singled out 
for special repressions—“not a crackdown on 
Jews because they were bourgeoisie or ku- 
laks, but a crackdown on Jews as Jews—the 
classic name for which is anti-Semitism.” 

We are reminded that only one Jewish 
writer has managed to come through the 
Soviet period of “anti-Semitic upheaval 
with his hide and huge income intact” and 
are told: 

“But Ilya Ehrenburg was a Jew in name 
only and one of the most slavish adherents 
of the Stalinist regime. Ehrenburg appar- 
ently won his way back to favor by publicly 
insulting Mrs. Golda Myerson, the first Israeli 
Minister to the U. S. S. R., at a diplomatic 
reception, Within hearing of such foreign 
dignitaries as Lt. Gen. Walter Bedell Smith, 
then the United States Ambassador, in Mos- 
cow, Ehrenburg said loudly: ‘I can’t bear to 
hear English, especially when spoken by a 
Russian-born Jewess,’ ” 

Lasky has a few things to say which we 
must make note of, as a guide in judging 
the happenings in the U. S. S. R. and in her 
satellite countries. He writes: 

“The new Soviet anti-Semitism is an invo- 
cation of the scapegoat technique, which 
served Hitler so well. The Jews have always 
been useful villains. On their shoulders can 
be placed all the faults of the dictatorial 
regime. Even before World War II, anti- 
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Semitism had been widespread in the Soviet 
Union. The tragic extent was disclosed by 
the Nazi invasion, when the conquerors were 
greeted as liberators by miliions of Russians. 
And, according to Solomon Schwarz, of all 
the ideological nonsense brought into the 
occupied Russian areas by the Nazis, only 
Jew hatred met with staggering success. 

“Another factor making for the new anti- 
Semitism is the rise of Israel. The birth of 
the new Jewish state was greeted with joy 
by the Jew: of Russia, as by their brethren 
everywhere. But Zionism—even the teaching 
o° the Hebrew language—has long been for- 
bidden by the Soviet regime. And in the 
U. S. S. R. enthusiasm for any other nation 
leads to grim repercussions. The un-Soviet 
behavior of the Russian Jews (who flocked 
to the new Israel Embassy in Moscow to seek 
visas to the promised land, but were for- 
bidden to leave) whipped the Politburo to 
Nazi-like intensity in carrying out its already 
established anti-Semitic program. 

“Twice in our time the Jews have been 
the victims of mighty distatorships. We 
had no trouble in understanding the tragedy 
in the first instance. How long before the 
world understands the second?” 

With these facts in view, we can under- 
stand why the position of Jews in Poland, 
Rumania, and Hungary has become so des- 
perate and why our responsible movements 
have been so anxious to remove our kinsmen 
from Soviet-dominated areas. 


SOME APPROPRIATE STORIES ABOUT COMMUNIST 
COUNTRIES 


There are a number of jokes which throw 
light on conditions behind the iron curtain. 
Here is a story from Revue de la Pensee 
Francaise, of Paris, about “Turkish Types”: 

“The Turkish Ambassador, Numan Mene- 
mencioglue, was interviewed by a Parisian 
reporter on the general state of mind in Tur- 
key. ‘In Turkey,’ he said, ‘we have two types 
of people, optimists and pessimists. The 
optimists are studying English, the pessi- 
mists Russian’.” 

Here is an excellent commentary on Poland 
from the United Nations World: 

“A man came into the United Nations dele- 
gates’ lounge looking for a correspondent 
of the official Russian news agency Tass. 
Approaching a writer, he asked, “Are you 
from Tass?’ 

No. Polish Press Agency. Can I help 
you?’ 

“'I guess not,’ the man answered. 
only demi-Tass’.” 

Another United Nations World Story, born 
from the people’s misery, comes from Ru- 
mania and deals with the Jewess, Ana Pauker, 
whose father died in Israel recently. Ana has 
been the bane of the Zionists’ existence. 
Here is the story: 

“After waiting 4 hours in line to buy a 
pound of carrots in the State-owned shop, 
a Rumanian worker in Bucharest hears that 
there are none left, and no other vegetables, 
either. Infuriated, he goes home, gets his 
gun, and tells his wife that he is going to kill 
Ana Pauker. The wife tries to prevent him 
from leaving, but in vain. 

“A few hours later he returns home quiet 
and calm. 

“Well, what happened?’ the wife asks him. 

“‘T gave up. There, too, there was such 
a long line waiting’.” 

Then there is this one, about Lithuania, 
also from United Nations World: 

“A citizen of Lithuania tells a friend: ‘It’s 
wonderful to be a Lithuanian. Ours is the 
biggest country in the world.’ 

How come?’ the friend asks. 

“Don't you know? Our western frontiers 
are on the Baltic, our capital is Moscow, and 
the majority of our population lives in 
Siberia’.” 

This yarn helps make sense out of non- 
sense and shows the Europeans’ belief in 


‘You're 
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the superiority of the American approach 
to truth: 

“Somewhere in Hungary an old peasant 
woman in tears comes to the local police 
station. ‘My only cow disappeared yesterday; 
what shall I do without her, poor me. I beg 
you to help me to find her, wherever she is.’ 

“The official tries to reassure her: ‘Don’t 
worry. We will make an announcement over 
the radio and surely you will get your cow 
back.’ 

“The woman left after thanking him a 
thousand times but returned a few moments 
later. 

Hut please, send the message through the 
Voice of America, otherwise nobody will lis- 
ten to it’.” 


What Is Federal Aid? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH S. WHERRY 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 10, 1951 


Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, in a 
recent issue of the official publication of 
the Nebraska Farm Bureau Federation, 
known as Nebraska Agriculture, there 
appeared an editorial entitled “What Is 
Federal Aid?” 

The practice of extending Federal 
financial grants-in-aid to local govern- 
mental subdivisions has grown to such a 
point that it can no longer be ignored by 
persons sincerely interested in retaining 
a separation of powers as between the 
Federal Government and the several 
States, and by those who are earnestly 
working to hold the financial burden 
of government within limits which the 
Nation can afford. 

This editorial, representing the think- 
ing of thousands of Nebras':a farm 
families, so clearly examines into this 
important question of Federal aid that 
I commend it to the consideration of all 
Members of Congress and of the Presi- 
dent of the Senate, as well, and ask 
unanimous consent that it be printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp for that 


purpose. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From Nebraska Agriculture of May 1951] 
War Is FEDERAL Am? 


What is Federal aid? 

Federal aid is a temporary expedient that 
was offered to State and local governments 
by idealistic bureaucrats at a time when 
State and local governments lacked the 
courage to face and meet squarely their own 
problems of administration, It is a delusion 
that has gained permanency because State 
and local governments have not had the 
courage to make an effort to solve the prob- 
lems created by the depression years of the 
thirties and the war economy that followed. 
Federal aid has always carried with it the 
idea that it costs no one anything; it is just 
money that the Federal Government gives 
States and local governments out of the 
goodness of its heart. 

Don’t you believe it. 

You and I and all the other American 
taxpayers pay dearly for Federal aid. Every 
dime of Federal aid is paid for in higher 


income taxes, higher costs of automobiles, 
higher costs of foodstuffs and everything 
farmers and consumers buy, because taxes 
are a big item in the costs of production of 
this Nation. 

Abolition of Federal aid is not going to cut 
back all of the costs added to the things 
bought by farmers and producers, because 
higher labor and transportation and fixed 
expense costs are involved also in higher 
prices. However, the abolition of Federal 
aid, with a corresponding reduction in the 
numbers of employees on Federal payrolls to 
administer the aid programs, would effect 
substantial economies in Federal Govern- 
ment costs. While abolition of Federal aid 
at this time may not reduce the present tax 
burden, it is possible that substantial savings 
can be made in the Federal budget, making 
unnecessary all of the vast increase in Fed- 
eral taxes contemplated or proposed. 

Federal aid is a great deal like the situa- 
tion in which courts appoint a guardian to 
administer the affairs of a person adjudged 
incompetent. In effect, Federal aid was de- 
vised as a solution to State and local finance 
problems in assistance, highway construction 
and all the other users of Federal aid because 
State and local governments admitted them- 
selves incompetent to handle their own 
affairs. In effect, State and local govern- 
ment officials, unwilling to face up to the 
problems, willingly agree that they were 
incompetent and that Federal aid was the 
only answer. 

As a matter of fact, Federal aid is the 
most expensive solution to problems faced by 
State and local governments, because tax- 
payers have to pay the costs of bureaucratic 
idealists who tell the States and local gov- 
ernments what share they shall have of the 
tax funds available and how they shall ad- 
minister it. The job done with Federal aid 
could be done much more cheaply if State 
and local governments had the courage to 
tell the taxpayers that more tax revenue was 
needed and how it could be obtained, ex- 
plaining to the taxpayers that there are two 
alternatives: (1) Facing up to the job in 
hand and doing it locally; or (2) paying 
more to let some bureaucratic idealist tell 
how to do the job while exacting an exor- 
bitant fee for managing the job. 

Federal aid is a powerful encouragement 
to government inefficiency and centralization. 
It encourages the creation of political dy- 
nasties, which buy the good will of vast 
segments of the population through dispen- 
sation of patronage, 

Certainly the assistance program would be 
more economical and more efficient if only 
a fraction of the money spent in Federal 
taxes to support the program was kept at 
home where the taxpayer could see how the 
money was spent and assess responsibility 
for waste and inefficiency. 

Certainly we could build more and better 
roads without sending millions through 
Washington, D. C., to have bureaucratic 
idealists who do not understand local situa- 
tions and needs tell State and local govern- 
ments where and how the aid may be ap- 
plied. 

Furthermore, State and local administra- 
tors find in Federal aid a convenient excuse 
for demanding more and more local funds 
so that “Federal funds can be matched be- 
fore they are lost.” 

Federal aid is a vicious delusion that be- 
comes a powerfully unscrupulous weapon in 
the hands of the venal politician, because 
control of Federal aid is so far from the 
local area that the average taxpayer cannot 
do anything about it when it is missed. 

There are Federal help programs that are 
desirable, but these are not actually Federal 
aid. Such Federal programs as the Agri- 
cultural Extension Service, and similar edu- 
cational facilities, the Agricultural Research 
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Administration, activities of the USDA, and 
a variety of Federal agricultural and busi- 
ness loan agencies make valuable contribu- 
tions to the welfare of the Nation, actually 
returning dividends for the Nation’s economy 
in terms of better living standards for the 
whole Nation. In the main these are not 
programs that are controlled by bureaucratic 
idealists, but incorporate within themselves 
a large measure of local contro] of the pro- 
gram followed. 

The various Federal loan programs (like 
the Farm Credit Administration and busi- 
ness loan agencies) actually do not cost the 
taxpayers, because interest charged on loans 
made is figured to include costs of adminis- 
tration. These loan programs are self-sup- 
porting because of their nature; and they 
fill a field that private finance cannot fill. 

There is, of course, a limitation to research 
programs carried out through Federal Gov- 
ernment agencies, They should be limited 
to doing the “pilot” experimentation and 
research in the development of any process 
for utilization of natural resources. Once 
the “pilot” work is done, the results and 
conclusions should be made available to any 
industry or individual capable of putting 
the “pilot” experiments into production for 
the improvement of the whole economy. 

Too few Americans today appreciate the 
wisdom of the founding fathers and their 
deep-seated conclusion that the Govern- 
ment should be kept close to the people and 
amenable to public opinion. One of the 
wisest of the founding fathers was Thomas 
Jefferson, the squire of Monticello, who au- 
thored the basic draft of the Declaration of 
Independence. Thomas Jefferson was a bit- 
ter foe of government centralization and is 
credited with sincerely believing that gov- 
ernment which governed least governed best. 
Thomas Jefferson and his fellow founders of 
these United States would be bitterly dis- 
illusioned were they to return today and 
observe the great strides the Nation they 
created has taken along the road to cen- 
tralization and Federal “patronage” through 
Federal aid programs. 


The War in Korea 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LISTER HILL 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 10, 1951 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, my atten- 
tion was recently called to an article by 
Ralph McGill which originally appeared 
in the Atlanta Constitution and was re- 
printed in the Anniston (Ala.) Star un- 
der date of Friday, July 6, 1951. It is a 
very timely article, and I feel it will 
be of interest to many, and enable them 
to recognize the fundamental reason for 
our challenge to the Communists in Ko- 
rea. I therefore ask that the article be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THEY KEPT THE ROAD OPEN—BLOop, SWEAT, 
AND DEATH IN KOREA EXPOSE THE SOVIETS 
(By Ralph McGill) 

I saw a news story in which a mother said 
she did not believe her son, killed in Korea, 
died in a good cause. Death is a personal 
matter which may not be shared, and sorrow 
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is a disease which only those who suffer from 
it may treat. 

The loss of a child is the greatest sorrow 
earth knows. There is on old Persian 
proverb, somewhat cynical, which says: “Sor- 
row for the death of a father lasts 6 months; 
sorrow for a mother, a year; sorrow for a 
wife, until another wife; sorrow for a sin, 
forever.” 

None may argue with those who sorrow. 
Yet it is possible—though the odds yet 
against it be great—that the lesson of his- 
tory written there in the blood, mud, heat, 
and cold of the Korean peninsula may be 
looked upon by the generations to come as 
the most worth-while sacrifice made in all 
the wars, great and small, that have been 
fought by man in all the long centuries he 
has been on earth. f 

NEGATIVE RESULT 


It could never offer anything but what 
seemed a negative result since it was in be- 
half of international law and political lib- 
erty. It always was dificult to dress it in 
the fine phrases which were draped about 
other wars. So, it seemed to many & need- 
less waste of life and materials. And there 
were those who, because of this, urged the 
war be broadened to total world war, which 
“could be won.” They wanted a war and 
an enemy. They were restive, fighting for a 
principle. 

Yet it has a chance, gossamer to be sure, 
but nonetheless a chance, of becoming the 
most significant war ever fought, and the 
one most productive of good for humanity. 

If this war, fought there so bloodily and 
with great pain and anguish on the distant 
Korean plains and in her harsh mountains, 
has made it clear that powers which seek 
to conquer the world can do so only at great 
cost and with awful, mutual destruction, 
then the men in the Kremlin may draw 
back. 

That would be more than other wars, with 
well-publicized objectives, have achieved. 
It has been a long time since 1914. Many 


millions have died since in vast, earth-shak- _ 


ing battles and in isolated patrols, but the 
world foune not peace, but a sword. I do 
not think any man who died doing his duty 
has died in vain. It is we, the living, who 
have lived and wrought in vain when wars 
have ended and have allowed the objectives 
to slip away. 

That is true in a greater measure of those 
who died in Korea. They did not have the 
fine phrases, the slogans that have fitted 
other wars so well. They went, because duty 
called, to fight for a principle, which, how- 
ever potentially positive, had a negative 
sound. It wasan unusualsortof war. That 
was admitted all along. It was not like any 
other war cver fought, even though death 
was there in bis old familiar form, It was a 
campaign not so much in search of a victory, 
as in behalf of a cause. 

OPEN ROAD EFFECTED 

Yet God knows those who have fought 
there have kept open the beleaguered road of 
the future of mankind. They died in a war 
which had no other purpose than that— 
keeping the road of the future open and re- 
fusing to allow it to be filled with the clam- 
orous hordes of those seeking world domin- 
ion. 

They achieved something else—those who 
fought there and those who gave their lives— 
they stripped the last vestige of mask from 
the Soviet face. The face is that of Hitler, 
of the German Kaiser, and that of all others 
who have set out to conquer the world and 
im.,ose their will upon it. 

Ther achieved an even greater thing. 
They showed to that ruthless force that we 
are willing to fight for a principle and that, 
even if it be far away Korea, we are deter- 


mined to rule our own lives and not allow 
them so to do. 

Whether by so doing the men who fought 
in Korea have prevented war is a matter en- 
tirely up to the Kremlin. She will hardly 
go to war if she does not think it can be 
won without too much destruction, and 
without chance of defeat, Korea has given 
her reason to doubt. 

That road of the future stretches long and 
hershly before us. But it is open—only be- 
cause of those who fought in Korea. 

If it remains open, the world will say 
of those who died there that never did men 
die in so good a cause or bring benefits and 
happiness to so many. 


The St. Lawrence Seaway 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE D. AIKEN 


OF VERMONT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 10, 1951 


Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unannmous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp two edi- 
torials relating to the St. Lawrence sea- 
way; the first entitled “The St. Lawrence 
Seaway,” published in the Washington 
Star of July 10, 1951, the second entitled 
“Case of Split Personality,” written by 
Lowell Mellett and published in the 
Washington Star of June 30, 1951. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torials were ordered to be printed in the 
Recor, as follows: 


[From the Washington Star of July 10, 
1951] 


THE St. LAWRENCE SEAWAY 


The House Public Works Committee, 
which will vote on the St. Lawrence seaway 
tomorrow, has had a one-third change of 
membership since it refused to approve the 
seaway in the last Congress. 

Observers who have witnessed the seaway 
fight for more than a generation say it is a 
toss-up whether the committee will approve 
it or vote it down, 

Every President, Republican and Demo- 
crat since Harding, has been for the seaway. 
Its legislative history has been a remarkahle 
example of how an interested and vigorous 
minority can defeat the national purpose. 
The opponents have been eastern railways 
and eastern ports. 

But now a powerful economic interest is 
for the seaway. The M. A. Hanna Co., of 
Cleveland, has enlisted five of the little 
steel” companies in its development of Lab- 
rador ore. They are National, Armco (Amer- 
ican Rolling Mill Co.), Wheeling, Republic, 
and Youngstown Sheet & Tube. Insur- 
ance companies have agreed to lend them 
$100,000,000. With junior securities financ- 
ing of $225,000,000 has been arranged. It 
will be expended to get the ore to the St. 
Lawrence by building a railroid 365 miles 
long and steamers to carry it from there. 
First shipments are scheduled for 1955. 

The Hanna Co, says it will ship at least 
10,000,000 tons a year up the St. Lawrence 
with the seaway and be limited to about 
5,000,000 tons in that direction without it. 
The steel mills along the Great Lakes want 
the ore, for the Mesabi range in Minnesota 
can never again be expected to quadruple 
its production as it did in World War II. 

The seaway was first proposed to ship 
American and Canadian grain to Europe and 
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to obtain electricity from the St. Lawrence 
Rapids. This unexpected cargo in the other 
direction may tip the scales in its favor. 


[From the Washington Star of June 30, 1951] 


CASE or SPLIT PERSONALITY—Most CONGRESS 
MEMBERS ENDEAVOR To BE Two KINDS OF 
STATESMEN, WHICH Is WHY SPECIAL INTER- 
ESTS WIN 

(By Lowell Mellett) 


The continuing conflict in Congress be- 
tween organized self-interest and the disor- 
ganized national interest will come out in 
the open again in a matter of days. The 
issue will be the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence 
seaway and power project, specifically the 
agreement between the United States and 
Canada, signed 10 years ago, to undertake 
this great project. The House Public Works 
Committee has held extensive hearings on 
the question of approving the agreement and 
Chairman Buckley has announced that a 
committee vote will be taken July 11. No 
Senate hearings have been held during the 
present session. 

The disorganized national interest is prob- 
ably due for another defeat at the hands of 
organized self-interest, similar to that suf- 
fered on the issue of inflation controls, 

This is because of the very fact that the 
national interest is disorganized. That is to 
say, it is so far as Congress is concerned, 
The administration, including the big indus- 
trialists and businessmen brought in to aid 
in the present emergency, is solidly behind 
the seaway and power development, The 
President, of course, is for it, as were all his 
predecessors back to Woodrow Wilson— 
Roosevelt, Hoover, Coolidge, and Harding. 

There are plenty of men in Congress as 
devoted to the national interest as any Presle 
dent could be. But Congressmen, almost 
without exception, have split personalities. 
Each represents not only his notion of the 
national interest, but his much surer notion 
of his own local political interest. When 
the two interests are opposed it is seldom 
that the national interest gets his vote. 

General Marshall appeared before the 
House committee and urged approval of the 
project on behalf of the Defense Department 
and the Joint Chiefs of Staff, saying, “It is 
urgent that it bé begun promptly, so that by 
the time we must depend heavily on foreign 
sources of ore supply, it will be ready.” 

Mobilization Director Charles E. Wilson 
testified that the seaway is essential, “if we 
are to put our steel production—which is to 
say our entire mobilization effort—on a solid 
and secure foundation. Without the seaway 
we shall become steadily more vulnerable.” 

Chairman John D. Small of the Munitions 
Board said: “Practically every facet of the 
problem has been carefully examined for 
many years. The project is important from a 
defense point of view and has our full sup- 

United States Army Chief of Engineers, 
Major General Pick: “The seaway, in my 
judgment, is essential to our long-range 
national security and defense.” 

Don't think the Members of Congress are 
not impressed by the views of men such as 
these. They are and sentiment in Congress, 
privately expressed, favors the seaway's con- 
struction. That has been particularly true 
since the late Senator Vandenberg devised a 
method to make the project self-liquidating. 
They recognize it as another Panama Canal 
and TVA rolled into one. But the opposi- 
tion has, or seems to have, the political 
power. 

All the great port cities, Boston, New York, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, New Orleans and 
the rest, are part of the opposition. They 
fear the ports will lose business. The same is 
true of the railroads, the private utilities, and 
the coal industry. Operating now through 
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the National St. Lawrence project confer- 
ence, financed chiefly by the Association of 
American Railroads, these interests have had 
their way for 30 years. Regardless of the 
national interest, they believe they will con- 
tinue to have their way. 


The Spirit of 76 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MARGARET CHASE SMITH 


OF MAINE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 10, 1951 


Mrs. SMITH of Maine. Mr. President, 
appearing in the July 1, 1951, issue of the 
Boston Globe is an editorial article by 
James Morgan, which I believe is worthy 
of the interest of the Members of Con- 
gress. I ask unanimous consent that it 
be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Spmrr or "76 CHALLENGED AGAIN—LEADERS 
EQUAL TO THE MEN OF 76 WILL BE RAIsED Ur 
WHENEVER THE AMERICAN PEOPLE SHALL BE 
READY FOR A GREAT AFFIRMATION LIKE THE 
DECLATATION, 175 YEARS Aco THIS FOURTH 
or JULY 


(By James Morgan) 

The United States of America is 175 years 
old this Fourth of July week. Philadelphia, 
the city of its birth, is beginning today the 
commemoration of that turning point in the 
advance of th: human race. The Continen- 
tal Co already having discussed, on 
July 1, 1776, the motion of Richard Henry 
Lee, seconded by John Adams, that the 
colonies were and of right ought to be inde- 
pendent, and having adopted it on July 2, 
Jefferson's immortal declaration was un- 
necessary and added nothing to the Lee 
resolution. It was issued, as it said, out of 
a “decent respect to the opinions of man- 
kind.” It was an appeal to the world, and 
it remains the classic manifesto of freedom 
for all men everywhere throughout the 
earth. 

The decleration might have been only 
another sheet of paper but for the character 
of the new Nation in a new world.that was 
behind it and but for the extraordinary 
group of statesmen and soldiers raised up 
by the occasion. They were the declaration 
in the flesh. They commanded a decent re- 
spect from world opinion. 


AMERICA'S AWKWARD AGE 


Those extraordinary men of 76 had 
emerged abruptly out of a dreary colonial 
background, from which many had despaired 
of any good ever coming. Pessimistic ob- 
servers had regarded it as a period to decline. 
They were inclined to agree with Buffon. 
That renowned French scientist gravely had 
announced that by a law of nature all ani- 
mal life deteriorated in America. Only 25 
y2ars before he was to sign the declaration, 
even our own renowned scientist, Benjamin 
Franklin, lamented that the native born 
were not the equals of their English born 
forebears who planted the Colonies. 

Many had viewed with alarm as they 
watched the first, second, and third genera- 
tions losing the Old World qualities which 
their fathers and mothers had brought over 
the sea. The boy whose voice is changing 
has opened the dullest and yet a most sig- 
nificant chapter of life, the formative period. 
The colonists passed through that awkward 
age of national adolescence between 1670-80 


and 1760, Their voice was changing from 
European to American. 

Like a field of winter wheat beneath its 
blanket of snow, a new Nation was taking 
root unseen below the bleak surface of 
colonial life. With the coming of the spring- 
time, the realms of art, science, and govern- 
ment, with an astonishment we cannot 
imagine today, saw a John Singleton Copley 
and a Benjamin West, a Benjamin Franklin, 
and a Benjamin Thompson (Count Rum- 
ford), a George Washington, and a Thomas 
Jefferson emerge from the backwoods. 
There were our first ambassadors, and no one 
could question their credentials. 


BUMPER CROP OF 76 


Sweeping generalizations are dangerous, 
and I will venture only to say that no harvest 
of great leaders in any other decade known 
to me in the political history ef the world is 
the equal of the bumper crop produced in 
the supposedly sterile soil of this country 
between 1776 and 1786, from the Declaration 
to the framing of the Constitution. Call the 
roll: the Adams cousins, Samuel, father of 
the Revolution, and John, rated the colossus 
of debate in the Continental Congress by 
Jefferson, who couldn't make a speech; 
Franklin, whose versatility ranged from 
printer and humorist, from the philosophy 
of Poor Richard, from the bottle and key 
with which he snatched the lightning out 
of the sky, to be the most distinguished 
member of the diplomatic corps at the Court 
of France and sage counselor of the Con- 
gress and the Constitutional Convention; 
the massive character of Washington, which 
alone would have justified American inde- 
pendence; Jefferson, political and social 
philosopher of enduring rank; George Mason, 
haughtily disdaining office and the spotlight, 
but inspiring from behind the scenes the 
Bill of Rights and other significant meas- 
ures; Patrick Henry, orator of the Revolu- 
tion; the father of the Constitution, Madi- 
son, political scholar and student of gov- 
ernmental institutions, ancient and modern, 


THE GREAT AFFIRMATION 


The infant Republic also had a more im- 
portant fifth column abroad than Russia has 
today. Alexander Hamilton came from the 
British West Indies; Tom Payne, the pam- 
Phleteer, from Britain itself; the ardent 
20-year-old aristocrat, LaFayette, from 
France; Kosciusko, engineer of the Revo- 
lution, from Lithuania and Poland; the gal- 
lant Polish Count Pulaski; the Prussian drill- 
master, Baron von Steuben. 

Why should a nation so poor and small, 
With a population of only 3,000,000 scattered 
along the coast of a wilderness continent, 
with yet no natural resources, have been so 
rich in leadership? The reason is that this 
country had a cause which it proclaimed in 
that great affirmation, the Declaration. I go 
along with those who argue that men do 
not make great occasions but are made great 
by them. The men of 76 would have 
remained village Hampdens, in cool se- 
questered vales of life, to fame and for- 
tune unknown, had not events beyond their 
control interrupted the noiseless tenor of 
their way. 


MEN OF dre CREATED BY THE SPIRIT OF 76 


The challenge to freedom which they met 
and turned back confronts their heirs today 
on a global scale. Why has it not raised up 
men of their stature? Is it not because a 
bewildered, war-battered world has yet to 
find its way to a great affirmative like the 
Declaration? Resistance to aggression and 
the containment of a new and insidious form 
of imperialistic conquest are necessary meas- 
ures of defense, and they have not been 
without success. But they are negations and 
depend on fearand hatred. The Declaration, 
on the contrary, appealed to faith and cour- 
age. Only a bold offensive can inspire great- 
ness. 


APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


The men of 76 were sons of a heroic 
decade. Except Franklin, they were all 
on the sunny side of 50. With the same 
exception, they were unknown beyond the 
borders of their respective colonies a year or 
two before their fame burst upon an unex- 
pectant world. In our decade Churchill and 
Stalin are about the only voices that can 
make themselves heard across frontiers. 
Both are left-overs from the war and neither 
speaks the language of this postwar period. 

It was into this void that the emotions 
for General MacArthur surged. The people 
are hungering for superiority, for a guide, 
for a personification of the issues of the day. 
The list of entrants in the 1952 race for the 
Presidency gives no promise of filling this 
vacuum. The proposal to cast aside the bal- 
ance wheel of the two-party system for the 
nomination of General Eisenhower by both 
Democrats and Republicans is a shocking 
confession of the poverty of contemporary 
politics. 

Strangers to one another, as they were, 
and separated by distance, from Portsmouth 
to Si.vannah, with wretched roads and un- 
bridged’ rivers, it is incredible that in a year 
or two the men of 76 could have sprung up 
singly, spontaneously. They had to be moved 
and brought together by a power not of 
themselves, by events beyond their control. 

In his address on Lincoln to his 
Concord neighbors while the funeral train 
of the assassinated President was moving 
across & mourning land to Springfield, Emer- 
son admirably described the qualifications 
tor leadership of a free people: 

“He is the true history of the American 
people in his time. Step by step he walked 
before them, slow with their slowness, quick- 
ening his march by theirs, the true repre- 
sentative of this continent, an entirely public 
man, father of his country, the pulse of 
20,000,000 throbbing in his heart, the thought 
of their minds articulated by his tongue.” 

James Russell Lowell, in his Commemo- 
ration Ode,also defined a leader in his tribute 
to Lincoln: 


“A shepherd of mankind, indeed, 
Who loved his charge but never loved to 
lead.” 


WAITING FOR LIBERTY BELL TO STRIKE AGAIN 


The Koran says that “God grants to every 
people a prophet in its own tongue.” But 
first, there must be the spirit of prophecy 
in the people themselves. They must have a 
vision of the future, They must know where 
they want to go. The primary function of a 
leader is to speak, interpret the thoughts, 
intuitions, instincts stirring in the public 
mind. 

When events had prepared the colonists 
to move forward toward an intercolonial- 
ism, great leaders appeared to guide them 
to their chosen goal, to be the strategists of 
the advance. When we shall be prepared for 
the next advance in the long march, new 
Washingtons and Jeffersons will be drawn 
out of an obscurity like that in which the 
Fathers of the Republic were hidden until 
the tocsin was sounded on Liberty Bell 175 
years ago come next Wednesday, 


The War in Korea 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH R. McCARTHY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 10, 1951 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recor» an article 


APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


entitled “Shameful Chapter in History,” 

written by David Lawrence and pub- 

lished in the Washington Evening Star 
of today. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SHAMEFUL CHAPTER IN HISTORY—UNITED Na- 
TIONS, DESPITE ALL THE DOUBLE TALK, IS 
QUITTING KOREA WITHOUT ACHIEVING ANY 
OF ITS OBJECTIVES 

(By David Lawrence) 

All the double talk in the world will not 
erase the simple fact th-t the United Nations 
is quitti-g in Korea without achieving its 
objectives. When the fighting ends, the 
leverage ends. The same hold on North 
Korea that the Communists had before their 
aggression a year ago will continue. This is 
now taken for granted and is plainly implied 
in American pronouncements. 

What makes the incident such a shameful 
chapter in the history of “collective security” 
is that the United Nations is now about to 
repudiate its resolution adopted by the Gen- 
eral Assembly on October 7, 1950, when it 
said that the achievement of stability 
throughout Korea was its primary objective. 
Today the claim is repeatedly made by high 
American officials that it was never intended 
to use military means to attain that ob- 
jective. Yet here is the language of the 
United Nations resolution of last October 7: 

“United Nations forces should not remain 
in any part of Korea otherwise than so far 
as necessary for achieving the objectives 
specified in subparagraphs (a) and (b) 
above.” 

And what were the objectives specified? 
Here is the exact wording: 

“(a) All appropriate steps be taken to in- 
sure conditions of stability throughout Ko- 
rea. 

“(b) All constituent acts be taken, in- 
cluding the holding of elections, under the 
auspices of the United Nations, for the es- 
tablishment of a unified, independent and 
democratic government in the sovereign 
state of Korea.” 

The appropriate steps mean armed opera- 
tions because that was what the U. N. forces 
were engaged in at the time. In fact, in the 
preamble of the same resolution there is a 
specific reference to these military opera- 
tions, as follows: 

“Having in mind that United Nations 
armed forces are at present operating in Ko- 
rea in accordance with the recommendations 
of the Security Council of June 27, 1950, sub- 
sequent to its resolution of June 25, 1950, 
that members of the United Nations furnish 
such assistance to the Republic of Korea as 
may be necessary to repel the armed attack 
and to restore international peace and se- 
curity in the area 

There can be no question that the U. N, 
Assembly intended last autumn to “restore 
peace and security in the area” by military 
action, and no question either that the ob- 
jective was to achieve “conditions of sta- 
bility throughout Korea.” 

There was no concession that the status 
quo which existed a year ago could be re- 
stored. There was no admission that North 
Korea could remain under the control of 
Communist Russia or Communist China or 
that North Korea could even exist as a sepa- 
rate entity. The resolution proposed “a uni- 
fied, independent and democratic govern- 
ment in the sovereign state of Korea.” 

If the view be taken that the armistice is 
merely a j ause and that the main objectives 
are still to be attained through diplomacy, 
then the U.N. forces cannot be withdrawn and 
brought back to their home countries unless 
those objectives are assured. Since this 
means long-drawn-out negotiations, it im- 


plies that the U. N. is willing to compromise 
and settle for less than the October 7, 1950, 
resolution set forth. 

To do this would be to concede defeat in 
Korea and to admit that the U. N. was unable 
either by military action or by diplomacy, to 
carry out its October 7, 1950, resolution. 

History will then say that the U. N. failed 
as did the League of Nations to enforce its 
resolutions and that, in this instance, al- 
though military and economic sanctions 
were applied, they were not exerted to maxi- 
mum degree and the prestige of the U. N. suf- 
fered an ignominious blow. The whole world 
membership was arrayed against relatively 
small aggressor forces and yet the U. N. mem- 
bers failed to achieve a military victory. 

There is little doubt that Great Britain, 
which was responsible for the appeasement 
at Munich in 1938, is today responsible for 
the Korean appeasement policy and has in- 
fluenced the American Government to give 
way and settle the problem without a mili- 
tary decision. Already the influential Lon- 
don economist, which often anticipates 
British Government action, says about what 
is to come after a cease-fire: 

“A unified democratic Korea is not now 
a feasible objective of policy; to unify the 
country force would have to be used by 
one side or the other.” 

This is a realistic statement. Having 
given up the idea of unifying Korea by mili- 
tary action, the idea of getting it any other 
way also vanishes in the realm of vague and 
inconclusive diplomacy. America has suf- 
fered a defeat. The U. N. has suffered a de- 
feat, and the Communists have won a signal 
victory through the failure of the Truman 
administration to assert its leadership in the 
U. N. 


Nomination of Luther W. Youngdahl To 
Be District Judge 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 10, 1951 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that an editorial 
from the July 6 issue of the Washington’ 
Star entitled “He Should Make a Good 
Judge,” and an article from the same 
issue of the Washington Star entitled 
Good Government’ Platform Has Been 
Youngdahl’s Pride” be printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
and the editorial were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

He SHOULD Make a Goop JUDGE 

The President was doubtless killing two 
birds with one stone in appointing Minne- 
sota's Republican Governor, Luther W. 
Youngdahl, to succeed the late Judge T. 
Alan Goldsborough on District court here. 

He had removed from Minnesota’s State 
House an able Republican vote-getter, now 
serving his third term and ripe for a fourth, 
That may make it easier for the Democrats 
to move into the State Government, in 1952, 
something that they have not been able to 
do while Minnesota was voting Democratic 
in the past five national elections. 

At the same time, he has brought to what 
is probably the busiest District court in the 
land a distinguished public servant whose 
background as teacher of the law, practi- 
tioner and State judge give him extraordina- 
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ry qualifications for the new post. The se- 
lection, though it may be mildly disappoint- 
ing to those who hoped that a Washington 
attorney would be appointed, preserves the 
existing balance on the court as between 
judges who have been associated with local 
practice and the District bar and those 
brought in from the outside to sit on a 
court where purely Federal cases represent 
about 40 percent of its business. 

To us here in Washington the new judge’s 
qualifications are of more importance than 
the political implications of his removal 
from Minnesota. He comes to a court where 
the increasing pressure of involved litigation 
calls for a judge who can carry his part of 
the load. He comes here with a reputation 
of independent thinking, nonpolitical ad- 
ministration, devotion to the public interest 
and personal integrity which gave substance 
to his good government platform. While the 
President may have thrown local politics in 
Minnesota into what one correspondent de- 
scribes as turmoil, he has also made a fitting 
selection for the Federal bench in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 


Goop GOVERNMENT PLATFORM Has BEEN 
YOUNGDAHL'S PRIDE 
(By Earl Wingard) 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., July 6.—Gov. Luther 
W. Loungdahl, who nas been nominated to 
become a Federal judge in the District of 
Columbia, can be summed up as too devout 
for the Democrats, too liberal for the Repub- 
licans and too politically astute to need the 
assictance of either party. 

As a result, the Republicans have had to 
bear with him as unbeatable, the Democrats 
have had to support him on many issues, 
and gamblers and other racketeers, who for- 
merly flourished in Minnesota's resort areas, 
have been driven to Florida and Nevada. 

The three- rm Republican governor has 
stood firmly, almost testily, behind a plat- 
form of good government. It has been 
a staggering load for conservative Repub- 
licans who did not believe that good govern- 
ment necessarily meant expensive govern- 
ment. 

There is no question-of the reforms ac- 
complished by the Youngdahl administra- 
tion, but neither is there any question that 
State expenditures have soared to an all- 
time high. 

RIFT IN 1951 SESSION 

A serious rift develop-d in the 1951 session 
of the Minnesota Legislature between the 
governor and economy leaders of both house 
and senate. It wound up with Governor 
Youngdahl unable to obtain everything he 
wanted from the Republican majority, but 
with expenditures still moving far beyond 
his legislative leaders’ desires. 

One of the leaders of the Youngdahl op- 
position was Roy E. Dunn of Pelican Rapids, 
majority leader of the house and Republican 
national committeeman from Minnesota. 

Mr. Dunn was reported scouting about for 
“any Republican” to run against Governor 
Youngdahl in the 1952 primary, but was un- 
able to find anyone willing to run—and 
spend considerable personal money—in what 
appeared a futile protest. 

The Federal appointment throws Minne- 
sota politics into turmoil. The Democratic- 
Farmer Labor Party, supposedly behind the 
deal to exile the governor, is enthusiastic 
over the 1952 outlook, while a few hours ago 
it was fearful. Conscrvative Republicans 
similarly have taken on new hope. 

Governor Youngdahl, tall, well-built, and 
with a distinguished halo of gray curls, is a 
bouncing, exuberant example of what every 
male would like to look like at 55 years. 


WOMEN FOR HIM 


He doesn't drink, smoke, or say anything 
stronger than “darn.” He works out almost 
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daily at the St. Paul Athletic Club, likes to 
perform push-ups at stag dinners and sings 
Down by the Old Mill Stream with gestures. 

He has had tremendous appeal to the 
women yoters—most of whom wish their 
husbands would behave more like the Gov- 
ernor—and to the religious element of Min- 
nesota, a State in which religion is practiced 
several times weekly as well as on Sundays, 
Christmas, and Easter. 

The Democratic-Farmer Labor Party has 
argued that Governor Youngdahl doesn’t 
have a copyright on religion, but to the 
average voter a ballot against Governor 
Youngdahl has become a symbol of heresy. 

The Governor, a chosen son of the Harold 
E. Stassen faction in the Republican Party, 
was first elected in 1946 by a healthy margin 
over former Gov. Hjalmer Petersen, Demo- 
crat-Farmer Laborite. 

He immediately launched an antigambling 
campaign aimed primarily at slot machines. 
He swung a bill through the legislature that 
made the proprietor of an establishment in 
which gambling was permitted personally 
liable, with the penalty including loss of all 
licenses, 

LONG, LOUD PROTESTS 


It was a stiff rap for the resort industry, 
and the protests were loud and prolonged. 
But the northern part of the State hasn't 
the votes of the agricultural southern third, 
and Governor Youngdahl, in 1948, was a 
shoo-in for a second term. 

The Youngdah! crusade also was aimed at 
liquor, with particular attention to uniform- 
closing hours, owner liability, and stiffer 
penalties for offenders. 

Governor Youngdahl earned national ac- 
claim for his efforts in behalf of the men- 
tally ill. The “snake-pit” system of treat- 
ment was abolished in Minnesota. Patients 
were removed from restraints, they were 
given food from the same menu as employ- 
ees, they were given new buildings, new 
beds, new therapy, and more doctors and 
attendants. 

He was joined in this program by Demo- 
cratic-Farmer Laborite members of the leg- 
islature, as he was in unsuccessful attempts 
to establish a State-wide fair-employment- 
practices law, modernize the State consti- 
tution, revise legislative districts to the ben- 
efit of more populous areas, and to liberal- 
ize labor legislation. 


FOURTH TERM IF HE WANTED IT 


In many ways he was a tough pill for the 
conservatives to swallow, but his election 
margin in 1950 indicated that all he had to 
win a fourth term in 1952 was to announce 
his candidacy. 

If the judgeship had not appeared, most 
political observers were certain he would seek 
a fourth term—something no Governor be- 
fore him had ever had. His only alternative 
would have been to oppose Senator EDWARD 
J. THYE, whom he succeeded as Governor, in 
the 1952 Republican primary. 

Governor Youngdahl has been a strong 
advocate of admission of displaced persons 
into this country and toured Europe to study 
them 2 years ago. He has appointed guber- 
natorial commissions in their behalf, as well 
as in the interests of racial and religious 
minorities, the Indians, and immigrant farm 
workers. 

The Governor’s legal experience has been 
mostly from the judicial side of the bar. 

After his graduation from the University 
of Minnesota Law School, he practiced in 
Minneapolis for 2 months before becoming 
assistant city attorney. From 1924 until 
1930, he practiced with former District Judge 
M. C. Tifft in Minneapolis, 

ELECTED JUDGE IN 1930 

He was elected municipal judge in 1930 
and remained on the city bench until his 
appointment to the district court in 1936 by 
Governor Stassen. He was elevated to the 
post of associate justice of the State supreme 


court in 1942 and left 4 years later to run 
for Governor. 

Luther W. Youngdahl was born in Minnea- 
polis on May 29, 1896, the son of John Carl 
Youngdahl, groceryman, and Elizabeth 
Johnson Youngdahl, both immigrants from 
Sweden. 

He was graduated from a Minneapolis high 
school in 1915 and received his bachelor of 
arts degree from Gustayus Adolphus College, 
St. Peter, Minn., in 1919, and his law de- 
gree from the University of Minnesota in 
1921. He is a member of the Phi Beta 
Gamma. 

Luther was one of eight children, six boys 
and two girls, including the late Represent- 
ative Oscar Youngdahl, and Mrs. Clarence 
T. Nelson, wife of the pastor of Augustana 
Lutheran Church in Washington. 

Another of the Governor's brothers is the 
Reverend Reuben K. Youngdahl, pastor of 
Mount Olivet Lutheran Church, one of the 
largest parishes in Minneapolis, 

The close association of a sister and 
brother with the ministry is indicative of the 
strong religious influences that have guided 
the Minnesota Governor throughout life. 
He once said his family motto was “religion, 
work and education.” 


MEMBER OF LEGION 


The Governor is a charter member of Lake 
Calhoun Post, American Legion, based on 
World War I military service, which was re- 
stricted to officer candidate school and a tour 
as instructor at Fort Sill, Okla. He was 
mustered out as a first lieutenant. 

His American Legion participation in- 
cluded a term as district commander and 
another as vice commander of the Minnesota 
department, 

In addition to the customary run of bar 
and judicial associations, Governor Young- 
dahl is a member of the American Institute 
of Swedish Arts, Literature and Science; di- 
rector of the Minnesota Council of Religious 
Education, director of the Lutheran Foung 
dation, past president of the Gustavus Adol- 
phus Alumni Association, director of the 
Minneapolis College of Law, past member of 
the Minneapolis Area Council, Boy Scouts 
of America, and past master of A. F. & A. M. 
277, Scottish Rite and Zuhrah Shrine. In 
addition, he holds, or has held, memberships 
in a dozen other civic, fraternal and religious 
organizations. 

Governor Youngdahl was married in 1923 
to Irene Annette Engdahl, a former Little 
Falls (Minnesota) schoolteacher. The cou- 
ple has three children—William, a divinity 
student; David, an undergraduate at Gus- 
tavus Adolphus, and Margaret, now Mrs. 
John E. Peterson of Long Beach, Calif. 


Pressure of Special Interests on Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESTER C. HUNT 


OF WYOMING 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 10, 1951 


Mr. HUNT. Mr. President, the Wash- 
ington Star, in the issue of July 7, carried 
an editorial by Mr. Lowell Mellett under 
the caption “Consumers may get into the 
act.” The editorial deals with the reso- 
lution suggested and submitted by the 
Senator from Iowa (Mr. GILLETTE] to- 
gether with several other Senators, 

Mr. President, this is a very timely and 
splendid editorial. I commend it to the 
attention of all the Senators, and I re- 
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quest unanimous consent that it be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


CONSUMERS May Get INTO THE ACT—GROUP 
OF SENATORS PROPOSES MEANS To OFFSET 
PRESSURE OF SPECIAL INTERESTS ON CONGRESS 


(By Lowell Mellett) 


They taught us in school that the whole is 
equal to the sum of its parts and we won- 
dered why they bothered to tell us anything 
so obvious. Yet, in a matter of immense im- 
portance to the American people this simple 
lesson in arithmetic still needs to be learned 
again. It lies at the heart of a legislative 
situation that may contain disaster for the 
country as a whole. 

The United States Congress, elected to 
serve all the people, has been going through 
an experience, not at all new, which makes 
it difficult to perform this service. It has 
been subjected to pressure politics of the 
most effective kind. The Members have been 
under the pressures of various groups, or 
parts of society, each urging its own interest 
regardless of the national interest. To save 
their own political lives some Members find 
it necessary to give way to one group, some 
to another. It depends in each case on the 
strength of the group in the Member's dis- 
trict or State. 

The sum of these parts adds up to a whole 
that the American people are not going to 
like. It adds up to an uncontrolled economy 
at a time when controls are terribly needed. 

Belatedly a group of Senators are under- 
taking to change the present arithmetic. 
They are proposing to introduce a new pat. 
into the problem. They would offer the 
average citizen, or consumer, an oppor- 
tunity—or a better opportunity than he has 
had—to exert his pressure. 

The movement was initiated by Senator 
GILLETTE, of Iowa. This week he addressed 
a letter to other Senators, saying: 

“As you know, the interest of all pro- 
ducer groups, financial groups, agricultural 
groups, distributor groups, big and small 
business, and labor organizations are fully 
represented through congressional commit- 
tees. Yet there is no congressional body spe- 
cifically dealing with consumer interests— 
though all of our citizens are con- 
sumers. * * * 

“If you agree that there is need for a 
Senate committee specifically charged with 
dealing with consumer problems, particu- 
larly in this period of continuing mobiliza- 
tion and accelerated inflation, and if you 
agree that the attached draft resolution 
would, if adopted, provide means for fulfill- 
ing such a need, I would appreciate your 
telephoning, writing, or speaking to me 
about it as soon as possible.” 

Despite the holiday, the Iowa Senator got 
a quick and enthusiastic response, the first 
10 offering their names as cosponsors of his 
resolution being: Senators Hunt, LEHMAN, 
FLANDERS, HUMPHREY, LANGER, LODGE, SMITH 
of New Jersey, MURRAY, KEFAUVER, 
Moopy. 

Adoption of the resolution seems assured. 
Most Senators, more than a majority of 
them, would welcome organized and intelli- 
gent consumer pressure as an offset to the 
pressures of the special groups. There is 
time for such pressure to exert itself before 
the present I-month extension of the 
crippled Defense Production Act runs out. 
And this pressure is needed. The exhorta- 
tions of the President, and of the eminent 
citizens who have accepted the thankless 
task of administering controls, have failed to 
make Congress consumer conscious. Only 
the consumers can do that, and the proposed 
Senate committee will offer them the means. 

Meantime the case for controls has been 
helped by the one pressure group most op- 
posed to controls. The National Associa- 
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tion of Manufacturers has presented its 
alternative tax plan—an $18,000,000,000 sales 
tax. And that has shocked some of the 
Senate’s most conservative Members, 


The GI Bill of Rights 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
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HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, July 10, 1951 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, in 
the June 26 issue of the St. Paul Dis- 
patch, published in St. Paul, Mian., there 
appeared an excellent editorial concern- 
i g the GI bill of rights. I ask unani- 
mous consent that it be printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


THE GI BILL 


The GI bill of rights, which was 7 years 
old this month and will end its educational 
program, save for a few exceptions, on July 
25, has been one of the greatest undertakings 
in mass benefits and mass education in his- 
tory. Some of its continuing benefits for 
GI's who were discharged after July 25, 1947. 
will carry over until 1956, but most of its 
work is behind it. 

Best known, perhaps, through its educa- 
tional work, it put 7,500,000 former service- 
men in college or on-the-job training, at a 
cost of more than $12,000,000,000. Under its 
loan program, which will continue until July 
25, 1957, it has thus far guaranteed loans for 
homes, farms, or businesses for 2,680,000 
veterans. 

Nine million veterans have drawn unem- 
ployment allowances totaling $3,800,000,000; 
the number is now down to a trickle, with 
about 2,000 receiving allowances. The aver- 
age GI who received the unemployment pay 
used it only a month and a half, though he 
had a year's pay coming. He preferred work, 
which he usually could get, to receiving 
money even from a grateful Uncle while he 
was getting readjusted after leaving the serv- 
ice. Likewise the borrowers for homes, farms, 
or businesses have been very good risks. The 
GI bill as of this date is still aiding 4,000,000 
persons who are rapidly dropping off the 
rolls. 

A precedent probably has been set in this 
liberal provision for the returning service- 
men of the Nation's greatest war, but despite 
its cost few voices have been raised against 
it or would be in the event of continuance, 
The educational program which affected 
7,500,000 young persons directly and millions 
more indirectly was an American idea en- 
tirely. The general opinion is that its effect 
has been all to the good. 


This Is Your Country 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
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HON. J. HARRY McGREGOR 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 10, 1951 


Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks, I am 


enclosing an article by Mr. Louis Brom- 
field entitled “This Is Your Country.” 
Mr. Bromfield’s article is appearing in 

many newspapers throughout the entire 
country and I certainly recommend that 
everyone read it: 

THIS Is Your Country 

(By Louis Bromfield) 


In all the hub-bub about price controls 
and in particular controls upon beef two 
fundamental factors—in fact the funda- 
mental factors have gone wholly unm:n- 
tioned. This is so because the general pub- 
lic is not too well informed regarding food 
and livestock economics and because these 
fundamental factors are embarrassing to the 
Fair Deal politicians who are trying to have 
a little inflation and a little deflation at the 
same time and are offering the public tricks 
which are no solution at all. 

Two of our most eminent economists and 
agricultural experts Dr. William Albrecht, of 
Missouri University, and Dr. Herrell de 
Graff, of Cornell University, have called at- 
tention to the one factor that the price of 
beef has gone up steadily because there is 
not enough beef and not much chance of 
there being any more. And that too many 
people want what there is and too many 
people will go ahead buying it recklessly at 
any price. Neither of these gentlemen is 
concerned, as is Mr. Truman's Secretary of 
Agriculture, with manipulating crop and 
price reports in order to help the Truman 
political machine. They are authorities in 
their fields and have little concern with 
being elected to anything or with graft and 
jobs for party machine hangers-on. 

Behind their statements lies a tremendous 
economic factor which is scarcely ever men- 
tioned but which concerns the price not 
only of beef but of all food and of all agri- 
cultural land. This factor is that we have 
already arrived at a point where most of 
Europe has been for two or three hundred 
years. We have no more free land to be 
had for the taking. Our population has in- 
creased 10 millions in 10 years and is in- 
creasing more and more rapidly. Under the 
existing rather careless agriculture we can- 
not produce more food than we are producing 
and certainly no more beef. We are arriv- 
ing at the point (familiar to Europe even 
in normal times) when meat of any kind is 
served by the average family not more than 
once a day and a choice cut of beef is a 
luxury which appears on the table three 
or four times a year. Price has little or 
nothing to do with the situation. Price 
controls and even rationing (as Britain well 
knows) does not increase the amount of 
meat nor make it go any further. Price 
controls merely put what there is into the 
black market within reach only of the rich 
or the unthrifty. 

The same thing is true regarding agri- 
cultural land. There is no more to be had 
for the taking and more and more people 
want to invest in it every day, because under 
tue increasing population pressures it be- 
comes, as it is on the European Continent, 
the best possible investment and because 
in irflationary times such as these it is the 
ultimate hedge to protect savings. It is far 
better than insurance or Gov.rnment bonds 
or even common stocks. Why? Simply be- 
cause as the dollar value and its purchasing 
power goes downward, the price of food and 
many raw materials and of agricultural land 
climbs upward in virtually an exact ratio. 

So nowadays when any reasonably good 
farm comes on the market anywhere in the 
United States there are ten or fifteen bidders. 
This is not a temporary situation but one 
which will continue indefinitely into the 
future as population pressures incregse. 
As Dr. De Graff points out, we have today no 
real surplus of food and are unlikely to have 
ever again in our history. We are begin- 
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ning to approach that situation which has 
long existed in many European countries 
where no agricultural land is ever for sale 
save to settle an estate. As my old land- 
lord in France once observed, “I could sell 
you my land. I know you are offering four 
or five times what it is worth because you 
benefit by the dollar exchange. But if I 
sold, what would I do with the money. 
Under inflation Government bonds or pen- 
sions or annuities became worth less and less 
every day. My land becomes worth more.” 
That is putting it simply but truthfully. 
Europe has learned the hard way. 

The other factor never mentioned is that 
no one is compelled to buy beef. I happen 
to raise a good many beef cattle but I could, 
if necessary, never again in my life taste beef 
and be perfectly happy and well and vigorous, 
If the housewife objects to the price, the way 
to bring it down is to stop buying and not 
ask the Government to do what it cannot 
do—order the price to come down. That, of 
course, is the only real answer but out of it 
politicians cannot make cheap capital. They 
tell you, “We are for the peepul. We are for 
controlling prices. We will get you good 
cheap beef.” This is pure hogwash. Under 
existing conditions it cannot be done even if 
we had the tyrannical laws and secret police 
of Joe Stalin. The important fact is that 
controlling prices will not make more beef, 
and that is what is the matter. It has noth- 
ing to do with inflation save that high wages 
make it possible for more people to compete 
for what beef there is. 

The fact is that th) fabulous living staud- 
ards to which we alone among nations have 
been accustomed are beginning to crack. We 
try to kid ourselves and the only result is 
more and more bureaucracy and more and 
more taxes far in excess of any high prices 
we might pay. Think how much food, how 
many luxuries any of us could buy with the 
taxes we pay to support nearly an eighth of 
our population in Government jobs which 
are supposed to bring us more and cheaper 
food end greater benefits. Great Britain is 
one country which knows bitterly the full 
depths of such hogwash. The average Briton 
has two mouthfuls of meat a week. 


The Korean War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. REVA BECK BOSONE 


OF UTAH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 10, 1951 


Mrs. BOSONE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orD, I include the following excerpts of 
a letter from one of the most prominent 
Republicans in Utah: 

It looks as though the major crisis of the 
past year will soon pass into history, proving 
that at this time * * + little old Harry 
was right. During this time the Republican 
Senators have behaved in a reprehensible 
manner; their criticism of the Korean war 
and the MacArthur build-up as soon as pub- 
lic opinion became critical of the situation, 
and for the same reason, their attempt to 
embarrass the administration on troops for 
Europe. I rather doubt their sincerity, be- 
cause every one of them will admit, if you 
will permit them to use the word but, that 
they will agree that the President’s decision 
to enter Korea was right and that troops for 
Europe was right. If there was a time for 
the opposition to overlook some minor errors 
in the foreign policy, it has been over the 
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past year. F. D. R. started the United Na- 
tions, but history will show and prove that 
Harry Truman saved it and made it an effec- 
tive and working organization; that alone 
will give him an honorable niche in history, 
and the Korean decision with the contem- 
plated cease-fire did the job. 


The Crime Problem 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE M. RHODES 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 10, 1951 


Mr. RHODES. Mr. Speaker, the crime 
probe which was conducted in my dis- 
trict has created much doubt, confusion, 
and suspicion, Because I believe public 
discussion and public interest is the 
most effective way to combat evil, I have 
suggested that a symposium on the ques- 
tion be held in our community. 

I have sent out telegrams to a leader 
of the clergy and a leader of the citizens 
committee who were interested in the 
probe. I also wired R. P. S. McDonnell, 
of the Senate Crime Investigating Com- 
mittee staff, and a newspaper editor who 
rendered assistance to the probers. I 
asked them to join me in a radio-panel 
discussion of the probe and the crime 
problem in our community. I also in- 
vited the county chairman of the Repub- 
lican Party to participate. 

Following is a message I gave over 

Reading radio station WHUM last Sun- 
day: 
This is Congressman GEORGE M. RHODES 
speaking to you through the courtesy of 
WHUM direct from Washington. I have 
never been more busy or more tense in all my 
life than in the past several weeks here in the 
Nation's Capital. 

I experienced during this period a mixed 
feeling of alarm, disgust, pity, and then con- 
tempt for the evil I saw, and yet felt so help- 
less to do much about it, even though I am 
an elected Representative in the Congress of 
the United States, the greatest parliament in 
the history of man. 

Fear for my health made me wonder at 
times what's the use.” I couldn't sleep well. 
Many things are running through my mind. 
For a while I felt that I was being hounded, 
not because I had something to conceal or 
hide, but because of the things I knew and 
thought the public ought to know. 

Today I more fully realize the great haz- 
ards of public life to persons who try to be 
sincere and honest and who try to faithfully 
serve with the objective of doing the greatest 
good for the greatest number. I could not 
help but wonder if it was worth all the heart- 
aches it brings, the impaired health and 
mental pain, I thought of the public apathy 
and the power of a dishonest press. The 
quiet life of the countryside comes to your 
mind. It has a strong appeal as you think 
how wonderful it would be to get away from 
the terrible strain and all the rottenness. 

And yet I just couldn't see things go on 
as they are, and remain silent. Instead of 
taking a 5-day holiday over the Fourth, as 
I could have, I came back home and went 
to work. I worked in my office and also 
visited some of the leaders of the citizens 


committee, those whom I thought were really 
sincere, When I learned that a committee of 
clergymen were meeting at the YMCA last 
Monday, I went there. I talked with their 
leader and offered my full support and co- 
operation in getting a thorough probe. 

I took time to sit down for a cup of coffee 
with John Saylor of the citizens committee. 
I am sure that I gave all these people valu- 
able information they apparently did not 
have when they came to Washington for the 
crime hearing. 

In my report today, I want to offer a few 
suggestions and to make a challenge. I also 
want to mention a few of the other impor- 
tant events which took place here last week, 
and wh'th are not entirely separated from 
the crime show. 

I want to cite a few of my personal experi- 
ences on the day following the crime hearing. 
That was more exciting and more nerve- 
wracking to me than the events that took 
place before, and during the hearing. 

To give you the background, let me say 
that I was surprised that from the beginning 
when the possibility of a probe in Berks 
County was first discussed, that no one came 
to me from the Crime Committee or its staff. 
That would Þe unimportant, if it were not for 
the fact, that I happen to be the Representa- 
tive in Congress from the district which was 
to be probed. 

If I were dishonest, I should have been 
questioned. If not, then it is reasonable to 
expect that I should be contacted for infor- 
mation. When nothing happened, I paid a 
vizit to the office of the Crime Committee 
staff here in Washington. I offered help 
and cooperation. 

A few days later a whispering campaign 
was on back home, that I was trying to 
smash the probe. Of course, the reverse 
was the truth, but I gave up any hope of 
getting any results, I was very busy at the 
crime hearing when it was held here about 
10 days ago and I know that my actions ir- 
ritated some members of the staff. 

The next day, after the close of the hear- 
ings, for the very first time, I was voluntarily 
contacted by a staff member. He extended 
an invitation to me to go to dinner with 
him some time in the near future. It was 
a long phone conversation. Shortly after- 
ward in another call from the same person, 
I was invited that same evening to have din- 
ner with him at the Army and Navy Club. 
I said I would accept, but because of things 
that happened shcrtly after our talk, I de- 
cided not to go. 

I wondered how it was that my company 
which was apparently not desired before, and 
during the hearing, was suddenly in de- 
mand so soon afterward. There are many 
other things I began to wonder about. I 
learned a few things later, which were some- 
what frightening. 

While all this was happening a big fight 
was shaping up in the House of Representa- 
tives. The liberal forces were facing a tre- 
mendous battle against inflation to save the 
wage earners, small-business men and farm- 
ers, and the average citizen, from the havoc 
and distress which would follow if the re- 
actionaries would succeed in wiping out all 
controls. 

I could see a connection between the crime 
show and the performance in Congress. I 
thought again of all the talk I heard about 
ethics and morality. I saw the clever strat- 
egy of the opposition and of those who sup- 
port the special interests. I recalled the 
smear campaign to tie up liberal members 
with crime. Kill them back home at the 
polls and then they can’t fight selfish re- 
action in Congress. That is the pattern. 
No, the reactionaries will not kill controls 
outright, That would put the responsibility 
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on their heads for the suffering which would 
be sure to follow, 

They could do the job just as effectively 
by loading the administration bill with crip- 
pling amendments. Then there would be a 
half-bill, which would be as bad or worse, 
than no control legislation at all. 

But the half-measure would put the lib- 
erals on the spot. They'd have to accept a 
ha‘f-control bill or vote against the bill. 
They would get the blame for what happens 
no matter what course would be taken. 

The liberal Democrats are in a minority 
in Congress, and on every important com- 
mittee. The Republicans and Dixiecrats are 
running the show, but they escape the re- 
sponsibility and cleverly place the blame for 
the results on the liberal Democrats, who are 
helpless to do much about it, especially when 
a large section of the press adds to the con- 
fusion by which the reactionaries hope to 
profit, politically. Then they could capture 
control of the Government, without a pro- 
gram, and with nothing to offer the American 
people. 

Ld * * . * 

During the past few dys the issue was 
debated in the House of Representatives. 
The decision will come in a few days. It 
will not be an easy fight because of the 
powerful influence of the rich lobbies which 
are seeking to throw off all the restrictions. 
That would permit addition u billions of dol- 
lars in profits to be taken from the common 
people of the Nation, 

These billions will mean an indirect tax 
which will hit hardest on the low-income 
families and those least able to pay. This 
indirect tax is the type of taxation which 
reactionaries never hesitate to load on the 
average housewife who pays a tribute to 
food speculators and gamblers every time 
she buys the things needed to feed and 
clothe the family. 

It is the kind of a tax which the reaction- 
aries never object to. It helps speculators at 
the expense of the average citizen. Remem- 
ber then how these same reactionary and 
the selfish lobbies cry to the high heavens 
against direct taxes imposed by the Gov- 
ernment to provide the opportunity for se- 
curity, homes, health, and education for our 
people. 

Liberal Members apparently are fighting 
what looks like a losing battle against the 
* * These interests may line their 
pocketbooks, but they are too blind to see 
that they will also weaken our economy and 
play into the hands of the Communists who 
will gain from the confusion and the wide- 
spread suffering that is sure to follow. 

s * . * * 

And now, ladies and gentlemen, I want 
to offer a few suggestions to the local citi- 
zens’ committee on the crime problem. First, 
let me say that we can never hope to raise 
the standards of ethics, morality, and hon- 
esty in Government or in the community 
if the stream of public information is pol- 
luted, and the opportunity for hqnest report- 
ing of the news is denied to the people. 

There is something that can be done about 
it. That is a major task for any citizens’ 
committee. In the meantime, public de- 
bate, forums, and public meetings are most 
desirable. There is nothing more purifying 
than free speech, and free access to the news, 
and an opportunity for all persons to be 
heard. 

I am going to ask that I be permitted to 
speak on this question at the bandshell in 
the city park on Saturday, July 21. I also 
suggest that a radio symposium should be 
arranged. I have already requested the man- 
agement of this station, WHUM, to permit 
the use of time for this purpose next Tues- 
day night, on the station’s public-service 
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program, Berks County Speaks. The man- 
agement nas agreed and will run a special 
wire here to Washington, if necessary. 

I suggest that it would be most interest- 
ing if this panel could include Reverend 
Matchett, for whom I have great respect; 
a leader selected by the Citizens Committee; 
Herbert Kohler, editor of the Reading Times; 
R. P. S. McDonnell, crime investigator; and 
myself. It would be well if Carroll Winters, 
county chairman of the Republican Party, 
would also volunteer to be included in this 
radio discussion. I am ready, and I offer 
this as a challenge which I hope will be 
accepted, 

Possibly such a discussion would shed light 
on some of the questions which I know are 
on the minds of many honest citizens of our 
community. 

Here are some queries that, if answered, 
would create a clearer understanding of this 
matter. Here are questions which should be 
answered. 

What is the real reason why Reading was 
selected for a crime probe? 

Why was the probe and hearings sched- 
uled after the closing date for candidates 
to file for the primary election? 

Why was my statement on the probe sup- 
pressed by one Reading newspaper? Why 
did the other paper use only a small part 
and then bury it? 

Why did the newspapers play down the in- 
volvement of the State police? 

Why wasn’t the mayor called to testify? 
Was it because of his friendship with the 
newspaper monopoly and his support for the 
Republican candidates for Congress and the 
United States Senate last November? 

Why shouldn't the Governor be asked to 
explain the lack of law enforcement? 

Why were subpenas issued to certain Dem- 
ocratic candidates in the coming primary 
who were in no way associated with law 
enforcement? 

Why did a local editor drag in other names 
even though no subpenas were issued against 
them? 

Why were some vulnerable Republican 
leaders not subpenaed? 

And now, friends, I want it understood 
that I am not interested in discrediting any- 
one All I want to do is to bring out the 
truth, to expose deception and to try to show 
you that it’s time for the average citizen to 
get up and start to fight against conditions 
which are leading to disaster and this Nation 
to great peril. Sure we must wipe out the 
gambling syndicates. We can get along 
without their contributions to fire com- 
panies, and pay-backs to victimized families, 
and the free tickets they hand out to buy 
favors or the bribes they pay to permit law 
evasion. What money they return is only a 
very small percentage of the loot they take. 
They are a corrupting influence. 

But we cannot afford to overlook the 
equally serious threat by other unscrupulous 
elements which, for their own selfish interest, 
seek to dominate our community and brow- 
beat public officials and decent citizens who 
do not bend to their will. 

I have worked many years for the Reading 
Eagle Co. I had a high regard and deep re- 
spect for the family which published the 
paper. People with much justification called 
the Eagle the Berks County bible. But now 
I can't help but wonder what has happened 
during the past decade to cause so many of 
our citizens to lose the faith they had for a 
once-great newspaper. 

Time's up, folks. There's just too much 
to say in a short talk like this. But we 
should all give thanks that the radio is still 
free and that the management of this sta- 
tion practices what he preaches, that free- 
dom of speech is our most precious heritage, 


Confusion in the Public Mind 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 4, 1951 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, the public is confused about 
the double-talk that originates in Con- 
gress and the executive departments. 
As part of my remarks, I am including 
a copy of a letter from a personal friend 
and constituent. He sets forth very 
clearly some of the questions that the 
people are pondering but they get no 
light from us. I commend this letter to 
all House Members: 


June 1, 1951. 
Hon. LAWRENCE H. SMITH, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN SMITH: The MacArthur 
inquiry goes on and on. The contradictions 
and political double talk merely add to the 
hopeless confusion that already prevails. It 
has shown how shamefully shabby a govern- 
ment can become. It has shown, if it needed 
to be shown, what intellectual and moral 
degradation men will incur in order to cover 
up past mistakes and misdeeds. 

However, we are not, in my opinion, get- 
ting at the vital issues which underlie the 
dangers confronting America today. The 
Nation is being forced to regard war with 
Russia as ineyitable, or as hinging on some 
diplomatic divination. What evidence is 
there that war with Russia is so inevitable, 
and what are the causes which have led to 
this situation? 

In recent months we have been told again 
and again about the great danger of war and 
the terrible devastation which Russia could 
wreak on us with her atom bombs. All-out 
war production, universal military training, 
back-breaking taxes, controls, and restric- 
tions at every turn are being forced on us 
by legislation and Executive orders, and yet 
there is no explanation of why we are in 
this predicament. 

Did this danger of war with Russia exist 
when all the concessions were being made to 
her at Tehran and Yalta? Did it exist while 
our emissaries were engaged in China during 
the communistic overthrow of the govern- 
ment there? Did it exist during the years 
when our great military might after World 
War II was falling apart and disappearing, 
while our billions were going to Europe, and, 
as we have found out later, much of it to 
Russia and her satellites? Did this danger 
exist a year or so ago when our President told 
us that our country was further from war 
than it had been for many years? Did it 
exist when the bloody conflict was started 
in Korea? 

Just when did this danger become evident, 
and what makes it so evident today? If 
there: was reason for thinking that there 
was little or no danger of war with Russia 
some months ago, why is there reason for 
thinking that there is now great danger of 
war? What are these reasons? 

These are not partisan questions. They 
are questions of life and death, or at best 
great sacrifices, for every person in the coun- 
try. Don’t the American people have a right 
to know what’s behind this gloomy future? 
Isn't it the business of Congress to find out? 
Doesn’t Congress have the responsibility and 
the resourcefulness to get to the bottom of 
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these questions even if it means directing its 
inquiry to sources in Europe or anywhere 
else in the world? 

Sincerely yours, 


Unification of Korea 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 10, 1951 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recor an edito- 
rial entitled “Unification of Korea Not 
Our Military Aim,” published in the Min- 
neapolis Morning Tribune of June 27, 


1951. 


There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


UNIFICATION OF KOREA NoT Our MILITARY AIM 


It has yet to be determined whether Rus- 
sia is genuinely interested in bringing about 
a cease-fire in Korea and, if so, whether Red 
China is equally interested in ending hos- 
tilities at this time. 

Until Russia's and Red China's true atti- 
tudes are ascertained one can only guess at 
the prospects in Korea, 

Meantime the people of the United States 
and other United Nations resisting aggres- 
sion in Korea should not permit their think- 
ing about Korea to be shaped by propaganda 
statements by President Syngman Rhee of 
the Republic of Korea and others associated 
with him. 

Rhee is still trying to convert United Na- 
tions military resistance to Communist ag- 
gression in Korea into an effort to unify 
Korea by armed force. 

This is understandable on Rhee's part. 
The partition of Korea is politically, eco- 
nomically, and militarily unsound. It would 
be a good thing for Korea and the United 
Nations if Korea could be united and free. 
The United States and the United Nations 
have tried to promote unification for 6 years, 
Unification still remains a political objec- 
tive of the United States and the U. N. 

But the United States and the U. N. did not 
go into Korea a year ago to achieve unifica- 
tion by military force and they should not 
permit themselves to be maneuvered into a 
position whereby they keep on fighting 
merely to achieve unification. 

The United States and the U. N. are fighting 
in Korea to prevent the Communists from 
taking South Korea by armed force and to 
deter other such aggressions. South Korea 
has been liberated and the aggressors have 
been subjected to colossal losses of men, war 
materials, and prestige. 

It would have been fine if Korea could 
have been unified in the process of the fight- 
ing. The Communists could still attack 
Korea from over the Red Chinese or Russian 
frontiers but their ability to attack pre- 
sumably would be less than while they retain 
control of a part of Korea. 

Unification, however, has not resulted 
from a year of fighting. There is no telling 
how much longer it might be necessary to 
fight to unify Korea by armed force or how 
much that might enlarge the war. 

Unification thus should remain a political 
objective, as it was before June 25, 1950. 
Rhee should not be permitted to maneuver 
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us into making unification a military objec- 
tive. 

Rhee’s assertion that all Koreans share his 
determination to “fight until the last Com- 
munist is driven out beyond the border of 
the Yalu and Tumen Rivers“ that is into 
Manchuria or Siberia—is not corroborated by 
American correspondents in Korea. They 
report a widespread Korean desire for an 
end to the hostilities which have taken such 
a terrible toll in lives, property, and suffering. 

The people of the United Nations which 
are fighting aggression in Korea wish to 
bring hostilities to the earliest honorable 
conclusion. That is why Malik’s speech has 
aroused such great interest. If it is only a 
trick fighting must be continued until a 
satisfactory cease-fire can be negotiated. 
But Secretary of State Acheson was correct 
in saying that an end to the Korean war 
at the thirty-eighth parallel would be a suc- 
cessful conclusion of the war. 


Sixty-fifth Infantry Regiment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. FERNOS-ISERN 


RESIDENT COMMISSIONER FROM PUERTO RICO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 10, 1951 


Mr. FERNOS-ISERN. Mr. Speaker, 
on July 4, cities, towns, and communi- 
ties throughout the Nation held celebra- 
tions commemorating the independence 
of the United States and honoring those 
whose efforts have preserved that in- 
dependence and freedom. In famous 
Madison Square Park, the people of the 
largest city of all gathered on July 4 to 
honor the Sixty-fifth Infantry Regi- 
ment, a Puerto Rican unit of the Army, 
now fighting in Korea, whose bravery 
and exploits have been universally 
hailed. 

Several Puerto Rican members of the 
Sixty-fifth were present at the cere- 
monies, after being returned wounded 
to the United States. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recor, I include an address which 
I made on that occasion: 


On this anniversary commemorating the 
birth of freedom in the New World, it is fit- 
ting that we honor those who are helping 
to perpetuate freedom to be enjoyed by all 
mankind. 

In this particular instance, we are honor- 
ing a group of heroes who traveled more than 
half way around the world to take up the 
fight to uphold the ideals of freedom, and 
destroy the enemies of freedom, regardless 
of suffering, hardship, death, or even worse. 
Theirs has been a sacrifice supreme and a 
glory unexcelled. 

We are especially honoring the Sixty-fifth 
Regiment of the United States Army because 
of its exploits and accomplishments in ac- 
tion against the enemy. We honor them, 
also, because of the special significance of 
this regiment. 

The Sixty-fifth was organized in Puerto 
Rico many years ago. Its home ground is 
majectic El Morro, a stalwart fort which has 
guarded the entrance to historic San Juan 
Harbor for centuries. The Sixty-fifth is 
composed of Puerto Ricans almost in its 
entirety—American citizens who were born 
in the beautiful island of the Caribbean. 
They are as zealous of the American ideals 
of life as any other community within the 
shores of the Nation. They are a pure ex- 
pression of Americanism. Neither race nor 


language has made any difference, Demo- 
cratic ideals are not identified exclusively 
with any race nor are they limited to any 
one language for their expression. They are 
the tenancies of men who have a common 
loyalty, a common devotion, a common creed 
of equality, freedom, and respect for God- 
given human dignity. 

In the name of the people of Puerto Rico, 
whom I represent and for whom I speak in 
the Congress of the United States, may I ex- 
press sincerest thanks for the organization 
of this action. By exalting the Sixty-fifth 
Infantry, you are honoring the Sixty-fifth 
Infantry; you are honoring Puerto Rico. 
You are consecrating our common citizen- 
ship, the badge and decoration of freemen. 


Bill Downs’ Analysis of the News 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL J. KILDAY 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 10, 1951 


Mr. KILDAY. Mr. Speaker, on July 
8, 1951, in his nightly broadcast, Bill 
Downs, news commentator for the Co- 
lumbia Broadcasting System, presented 
an analysis of the news which I com- 
mend to the attention of all Members of 
the House. I think it states succinctly 
what many of us have tried to say at 
great length. 

A year ago today I was one of the most 
frightened men in the world. The Korean 
war was less than 2 weeks old. CBS had 


just rushed me to the Far East, and I was, 


spending my first day at the fighting front 
near Chochowon. 

I've spent a lot of time covering a lot of 
different kinds of armies, and a reporter 
learns that fear is as much a part of war as 
is noise. 

But just 365 days ago today, it seemed dif- 
fcrent. And when I say I was one of the 
most frightened men in the world, I mean I 
had a lot of company. 

The United States Army in Korea at that 
time consisted of one regiment. Its only 
friends, the South Korean troops, had 
broken. Our GI's at times were outnum- 
bered 100 to 1. And there seemed to be 
nothing that anyone could do about it. 

The American soldier of that day were 
kids who had joined the Army for the soft 
touch. They were soft and badly trained. 
Someday there will be an investigation as 
to why they were allowed. to sit on occupa- 
tion duty in Japan and grow all the wrong 
calluses in the wrong places. Many of them 
didn't even know the importance of digging 
in. They knew more about comic books and 
Japanese women than they did about their 
own weapons. Many of the early American 
casualties can be laid directly to neglect of 
the men by the officers who were supposed 
to have trained them in Japan. 

I had a chance to think these things over 
under fire, a year ago today, in a Korean 
ditch nuzzling an odiferous Korean rice 
paddy. And as I said, I was extremely fright- 
ened and filled with despair. At that time I 
would not have given a plugged nickel for 
our chances of staying on the peninsula. 

You know the rest of the story. I have 
gone into this because in weighing the results 
of the past year’s fighting at this time of 
imminent cease-fire, it is well to remember 
the deplorable state of readiness in which 
the United States found itself when the 
Communists marched in Korea. 

In the 12 ensuing months, the revival of 
American power has been miraculous, It is 
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something you have to remind yourself to 
remember. 

And it may be that historians will some 
day record that Josef Stalin made his great- 
est strategical mistake when he sent his 
North Korean puppets across the thirty- 
eighth parallel and thus aroused the Ameri- 
can military and industrial giant to action. 

There has been much argument as to 
whether the Korean campaign has been 
worth the cost in blood to the United States. 
I admit that I was one of those who in the 
early days did not think it was. Korea was 
of no military value to us; it looked like we 
were heading for a disastrous defeat; we were 
forced into battle at the time and place of 
the enemy’s choosing. And no one here at 
home, including some Congressmen, seemed 
to care. 

Events have changed my mind. Fourteen 
other United Nations joined us in the fight- 
ing. Their contribution was token, but it 
was there. The Communists have paid a 
tremendous price for their adventure. The 
free world has proved that a deliberate 
breach of the peace can be disastrously 
costly. 

And most important, the United States is 
becoming strong. Strong enough to prove 
that the ideal of freedom backed by strength 
can defend itself against totalitarianism. 

You will hear much argument about 
whether or not the United Nations achieved 
a military or diplomatic victory in Korea 
or not. 

What we have really won is a measure of 
future security for the kind of world we 
stand for. The dangers still exist, but the 
men who fought and died in Korea have 
given us these priceless things, the time 
and the ability to defend ourselves. 

We will betray the trust of the men who 
died in Korea only if we waste this time or 
dissipate this ability through petty partisan 
politics at home or a relaxation of our 
vigilance at other danger areas around the 
world. 


Recall of Inactive Reservists 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM H. AYRES 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 10, 1951 


Mr. AYRES. Mr. Speaker, on July 6 
President Harry S. Truman by his issu- 
ance of Executive Order 10270 did one of 
the gravest injustices to the thousands 
of inactive reservists involuntarily re- 
called to active duty that has been done 
to date. I realize this is a broad state- 
ment because this group of men have 
been kicked around unmercifully in the 
past. 

Mrs. Anna Rosenberg, Assistant Sec- 
etary of Defense, informed me last 
Aarch that the inactive reservists would 
de released as soon as possible and she 
realized many inequities had occurred. 
Now we learn that instead of a program 
being inaugurated for the release of the 
inactive reservists, the President has 
decided to keep them another year. 

If this is part of the administration's 
propaganda program to excite the Amer- 
ican people while the Defense Production 

Act is being debated I for one will fight it 
to the bitter end. There is absolutely no 
logic to extending the enlistments and at 
the same time reducing draft quotas. 

I am therefore suggesting that the 
President retract his order and consider 
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a point system for the release of the re- 
servists. 

If fairness is to prevail, these men who 
have served beyond the call of duty 
should be sent home to their families 
where they rightfully belong. 

What is so difficult about establishing 
a program to release these men? I will 
back, and I am positive many of the 
Members will, a “50 points and you're 
out” program. One point for each month 
of active duty, 10 points for each de- 
pendent. 

In view of the fact that thousands are 
being used to fill jobs they were not 
previously trained for and that there is 
ample manpower available there is no 
reason why the “50 points and you are 
out” program could not get most reserv- 
ists home by October 1 without injuring 
our defense effort. 

Please, Mr. President, use a little com- 
mon sense. 


Inside Labor 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ARTHUR G. KLEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 10, 1951 


Mr. KLEIN. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I include an ar- 
ticle by Victor Riesel, distinguished col- 
umnist, in the New York Mirror of June 
29, 1951. This concerns a great human- 
itarian project by a little AFL union with 
a long name, the Butcher Workmen of 
Greater New York and New Jersey, lo- 
cal 640, of the AFL Amalgamated Meat 
Cutters, which has its headquarters and 
many of its members in my district. 

Organized labor has pioneered many 
of the great social advances of our coun- 
try, among them the public-school sys- 
tem and the 8-hour day. Today organ- 
ized labor is pioneering again in medical 
programs and welfare activities of en- 
during value for many of our country’s 
20,000,000 union members, and their 
families. 

For this they deserve and should have 
the encouragement, support, and recog- 
nition of all of our people. 

: INSIDE LABOR 
(By Victor Riesel) 

New Tonk. —If you're one of 30,000,000 
meat eaters (last of the species, no doubt) 
across the land, to whom beef, veal, lamb, 
and pork are rushed from New York’s famous 
depots by fast refrigerator plane and train, 
you'll be thankful for a small, unpublicized 
hospital I found operating quietly on a 
street off the waterfront area here. 

It’s a union’s private hospital. 

There, in its brand new antiseptic rooms, 
a stuff of psychiatrists, surgeons, gynecolo- 
gists, heart, lung, and cancer specialists, 
among others, keep a sharp preventive watch 
on the union men who daily handle the 
meats for the tables of 30,000,000 Americans 
as well as the mess halls of the Armed Forces, 

Not content with the constant search for 
physical ailments, this modern union seeks 
out, too, the health and mental attitudes of 
its members’ families, knowing full well that 
a woubled mind, springing from a troubled or 
sick family, can disease a body. So, this hos- 
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pital of the Butcher Workmen of Greater 
New York and New Jersey, Local 640 (of the 
AFL Amalgamated Meat Cutters) is, in ef- 
fect, a family hospital. 

So, in the Health Center at 205 West Four- 
teenth Street, the union’s ex-butcher boy 
and cattle farm hand president, Louis Block, 
has placed an expert who contacts social 
agencies for aid on family welfare, domestic 
difficulties, child guidance, and psycho- 
therapy. = 

Here, where the purity of the meat for the 
kitchens of 30,000,000 folk in States as far 
off as California can be most sharply af- 
fected, there is an awareness of the psychia- 
trists importance. It is he who determines 
whether a troubled man should be adjusted 
into another job so there'll be no accidents 
in the handling of meats. And, fortunately, 
this doctor can function easily, for the in- 
dustry is such that many jobs are available 
to ease any worker emotionally disturbed. 

This js preventive medicine in action. 
And all absolutely free—including expen- 
sive operations, prolonged and costly diag- 
nostic work-ups, vaccinations, liver, vita- 
min and penicillin injections, medicines, 
and, as I observed, the handing out of checks 
to cover even the tonsillectomy of a worker's 
little girl. 

This is preventive medicine by regular 
check-up for early signs of communicable 
diseases, TB, cancer, and any other virus in- 
fections which may hurt a thousand com- 
munities. And Louis Block's skilled follow- 
ers come, whereas other unions have had 
difficulty interesting their people in fear- 
some check-ups. Here, there are no num- 
bers, no assembly-line examinations—just 
the patient and his physician in the closest 
to private offices one can get in such a set- 


up. 

This industry, unknown to the public, is 
a dangerous one with an occupational dis- 
ease called the icebox syndrome. And 
the wages of syndrome are muscle sprains, 
rheumatic pains, and a weird effect on the 
blood—resulting from working in freezing 
temperatures the day through. So the hos- 
pital, in its own lab, is investigating its own 
peculiar ailment. 

Next to the lab is a completely fitted room 
for minor surgery and experts stand by daily 
with their fluoroscopes, X-rays, and electro- 
cardiographs ready for any analysis of any 
accident in the sprawling meat processing 
plants (and soap factories as well). 

And here, surrounded by welfare plans, 
retirement plans, pension systems, and a 
free hospital, the union's chief, Louis Block, 
has developed a philosophical approach to a 
problem soon to worry the giant industrial 
and labor leaders. 

This hospital of his union, he points out, 
is a compromise in the fight over socialized 
medicine. After the diagnosis in his health 
center (they are eager to avoid calling it a 
clinic), his members choose their own phy- 
sicians. These doctors, and also the hospital 
bills, are paid by the union on an individual, 
free-enterprise basis. The members of their 
families are hospitalized as private patients. 

There is free choice of physician or sur- 
geon, Block points out proudly. In treat- 
ments after an operation, the patient’s own 
surgeon is in charge. When the post-oper- 
ative care is completed, the record is sent 
to the union’s own hospital. And this pro- 
gram, in an industry vital to millions of citi- 
zens, brings preventive and therapeutic sur- 
gery and medical care to his members at no 
cost. 

“Our members enjoy the highest rate of pay 
in the industry, and it is comparable to, if 
not higher, than the rates in other major 
industries, and it is possible sooner or later 
to reach the end of the wage spiral, the maxi- 
mum in pay”, he asserted. 

“Therefore our little union—small, that 
is, compared to the million-member outfits— 
has started to compensate for the increases 
which someday may not come. The maxi- 
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mum in what we can do in this field for 

our people can never be topped.” 

95 got something there the giants can 
eal. 


An Affirmative Foreign Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. GEORGE MEADER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 10, 1951 


Mr. MEADER. Mr. Speaker, in con- 
nection with the consideration of the 
extent and manner of economic aid to 
be given to foreign areas by the United 
States, the role of private enterprise in 
developing underdeveloped areas should 
not be overlooked. 

April 23, 1951, I introduced H. R. 3798. 
I find that this approach has struck a 
responsive chord in various segments of 
the American economy: The press, Gov- 
ernment officials, political scientists, la- 
bor leaders, and industrial concerns. 

An excellent editorial on this subject 
appeared in the July 7, 1951, issue of the 
Nashville Banner. The philosophy and 
logic contained in the editorial merits 
the attention of the Congress. 

FREE ENTERPRISE FOR POINT 4 

A new and affirmative approach toward a 
more practical point 4 program for aid to 
underdeveloped countries has been suggested 
by Representative George Meader of Michi- 
gan. The proposal, which he already has in- 
troduced in the form of a bill, would attempt 
to shift the free democratic peoples onto the 
offensive in their ideological combat with 
totalitarianism by carrying out all aid in 
the American spirit of free enterprise. 

Such an approach, if adopted, would be a 
vast improvement over the present Truman 
plan which amounts to little more than a 
technical assistance program and which 
threatens to become a rathole into which 
increasing billions will be poured with little 
or no results. Several countries even have 
rejected assistance offered them on the pres- 
ent terms either because they didn’t like it’s 
charitable nature or because they suspected 
our State Department of wanting to intro- 
duce social reforms inimical to their in- 
terests. 

Meaper points out that the current aid 
programs which are financed by the Ameri- 
can taxpayer and managed by Federal bu- 
reaus can accomplish only a very small frac- 
tion of what can be done through employing 
the uniquely successful American principles 
and techniques of the free-enterprise sys- 
tem. He thinks the Government's role 
should be one of seeking to create the cli- 
mate in which private enterprise can do the 
job of developing natural resources; that it 
should form a plan to provide against expro- 
priation of property of nonnationals without 
fair compensation; that it should prevent 
overreaching, exploitation, and monopolistic 
trade practices to insure free and open com- 
petition, but that it should not engage in 
proprietary undertakings nor make extensive 
grants of public funds. 

Congress should reaffirm its faith in the 
economic and political philosophy upon 
which this Nation was founded and give the 
bill its early attention. Only stupidity and 
folly are behind the present policy of admit- 
ting decadence of the free-enterprise system 
through engaging in state-owned, tax-sup- 
ported activities which resemble so closely 
totalitarian socialism. The positive point 4 
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program advocated by Congressman MEADER 
will represent a voluntary and spontaneous 
contribution of the American people to a 
self-sustaining and mutually beneficial eco- 
nomic movement, 


Price and Wage Controls 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. AYRES 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 10, 1951 


Mr. AYRES. Mr. Speaker, last Fri- 
day night I conducted a mass meeting 
in Akron, Ohio, for all the people in the 
Fourteenth Congressional District. The 
purpose of the meeting was to find out 
what the people want done regarding 
price and wage controls. 

As Mr. H. H. Harriman, one of Ohio’s 
leading political analysts, reported: 

The meeting was orderly and there were no 
really heated discussions, even though most 
of those present represented special interests. 

The one evidence of discord came when 
Paul Fessenden, field representative for the 
United Brewery Workers, CIO, was asking an 
involved question, during which he attacked 
Republican criticism of Truman. 

Someone shouted: “Sit down.” 

There were representatives of labor and 
of the meat industry, there were public 
housing advocates and people who expressed 
themselves against rent controls. 


He also quoted Mr. Leo Dugan, well- 
known labor leader and a very clear- 
thinking individual: 

If the Republicans haven't got a program, 
I would like to see them get one or stop try- 
ing to tear this one down. 


Those of you who feel that price and 
wage controls are wanted by an over- 
whelming majority of the American peo- 
ple are wrong. The American people 
want more purchasing power and are 
looking to this Congress to provide the 
solution. They are for lower prices and 
in my opinion we can have a strong de- 
fense effort and a free economy at the 
same time. 

If administration spokesmen are cor- 
rect in their prediction that only 20 per- 
cent of our productive capacity is needed 
to be devoted to the defense effort, I am 
certain that with 80 percent of our capac- 
ity to produce going into civilian chan- 
nels prices will come down. 

Printed below is a letter typical of 
many received in my office since holding 
the meeting on price and wage controls 
in Akron: 

THE UNITED STATES STONEWARE Co., 

Akron, Ohio, July 9, 1951. 
Congressman WILLIAM H. AYRES, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear BILL: Since price controls are up for 
debate this week in the House of Represen- 
tatives, you will quite probably be inter- 
ested in a cross section of opinion as ob- 
tained from our office. 

At our round table luncheon discussions, 
we usually take up some matter of current 
importance, and decide which way, in our 
own minds, the Government should move. 
Today, the subject of debate in our own lit- 
tle group was that of price controls as it 
relates to their continuance or elimination. 


Debate was quite inclusive of all issues, and 
many if-dog-rabbits were included, but we 
attempted to boil it down to a final stand. 
As you will appreciate, it is difficult to 
say yes or not to an issue which is so wide 
in scope, but nevertheless, we did just that 
and the balloting is shown on the accom- 
panying page. 

The results—out of 22 persons at the 
table, 73 percent were definitely against the 
continuation of price or wage control in any 
form. Six members, or 27 percent, were for 
the continuation of price and wage con- 
trols. This is a rather overwhelming ex- 
pression of opinion in favor of price and 
wage control elimination. 

It would seem as though the opinions as 
outlined are in keeping with the general 
public feeling, therefore, it would seem 
that it would be reasonable to completely 
eliminate these controls. This would enable 
the old and well-established law of supply 
and demand to function properly. 

Very truly yours, 
THE UNITED STATES STONEWARE CO., 
W. B. CARRELL, Sales Manager, 
Pharmaceutical Sundries Division. 


Department of Massachusetts, Veterans 
of Foreign Wars 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 10, 1951 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave to 
extend my remarks, I wish to enclose the 
attached letter and resolutions adopted 
by the Thirty-first Annual Encampment 
of the Department of Massachusetts, 
Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United 
States, Boston, Mass.: 


DEPARTMENT OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
VETERANS OF FOREIGN WARS 
OF THE UNITED STATEs, 
Boston, Mass., July @, 1951. 
Hon. THOMAS J. LANE, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dran CONGRESSMAN: I am enclosing 
herewith a resolution unanimously endorsed 
by the thirty-first annual encampment of 
this department which is self-explanatory. 

It was the opinion of the encampment 
that we urge our Congressmen in Massa- 
chusetts to extend the National Defense 
Production Act for two more years. 

Deeply grateful for your many past favors, 


. Sincerely, 
JOHN B. POWERS, 
Quartermaster-Adjutant, 


Whereas the members of the Massachu- 
setts Department, Veterans of Foreign Wars, 
as men who fought and are still fighting 
to preserve the ideals of our great country; 
are aware of the grave threat of Communist 
aggression throughout the world to our na- 
tional heritage; and 

Whereas we have viewed with alarm the 
relentless upward spiral of prices since the 
outbreak of the Korean hostilities, fully 
aware that the threat of inflation had be- 
come a growing menace to our defense effort 
on the home front; and 

Whereas we realize that stability of rea- 
sonable price levels in the cost of food, 
clothing, and other necessaries of life is the 
primary weapon of this Nation against in- 
flatlon and thus against the malicious aims 
of any aggressor nation; and 
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Whereas we hope and pray that a nation 
with a sound economy, united home front, 
and national resources developed to their 
maximum defense potential will preserve 
for our families the peace and security we 
cherish; and 

Whereas the men of the Veterans of For- 
eign Wars are alerted to the danger of per- 
sistent price increases with its disastrous 
effects on our households and the welfare of 
the entire Nation: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That we, the members of the 
Massachusetts Department, Veterans of For- 
eign Wars, in convention assembled this 
week of June 1951, urge upon our Repre- 
sentatives in Congress to extend the National 
Defense Production Act and its Price Stabili- 
zation Program for at least two more years; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That we pledge wholehearted 
support to the national regional, Boston, 
and Springfield district offices of Price 
Stabilization in their efforts to effect a sound 
national economy in the interest of national 
defense production. 


Whereas the GI bill of rights contained 
provisions for assisting World War II veter- 
ans to purchase and own their own homes 
through the use of GI loans, guaranteed by 
the Veterans’ Administration; and 

Whereas this program proved to be not 
only of invaluable aid to veterans of whom 
a minute percentage have ever defaulted on 
their loans but was sound national economy 
since it made home-owners with responsibil- 
ity of hundreds of our Massachusetts veter- 
ans; and 

Whereas we hold that credit restrictions on 
the purchase of veteran's homes is not re- 
quired as a measure to halt inflation in as 
much as mortgage payments are in them- 
selves a farm of savings; and 

Whereas the imposition of credit restric- 
tions in regard to the purchase of homes by 
veterans, have in hundreds of cases made it 
impossible for veterans to buy a home be- 
on of the large down payment required; 
an 

Whereas the original intent of the GI bill 
was to stimulate veteran buying of homes 
rather than restrict it: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That we, the members of the 
Massachusetts Department, Veterans of For- 
eign Wars, in convention assembled this 
week of June 1951, urge our Representatives 
in Congress to take immediate steps through 
legislation to abolish credit restrictions on 
the purchase of new and used homes by vet- 
erans; and be it further 

Resolved, That the Department of Massa- 
chusetts present this resolution to the Na- 
tional Encampment of the Veterans of For- 
eign Wars of the United States in New York 
City this year. 


An Affirmative Foreign Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE MEADER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 10, 1951 


Mr. MEADER. Mr. Speaker, the pub- 
lic hearings on the President’s foreign- 
aid program, now being held by the 
House Foreign Affairs Committee, should 
attract the attention of the public to this 
aspect of our foreign policy. 

As a contribution to the thinking of 
the public on foreign economic aid, I 
should like to make available an ex- 
change of correspondence between my- 
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self and Mr. Nelson A. Rockefeller with 
respect to H. R. 3798, a bill introduced 
by me for the purpose of paving the way 
for private enterprise to make a sub- 
stantial contribution to the development 
of underdeveloped areas. 

Mr. Rockefeller is Chairman of the 
International Development Advisory 
Board; former Assistant Secretary of 
State; former Coordinator of Inter- 
American Affairs; chairman, Rocke- 
feller Center, Inc.; president, American 
International Association for Economic 
and Social Development; trustee, Dart- 
mouth College. 

INTERNATIONAL DEVELOPMENT 
Apvisory BOARD, 
May 24, 1951. 
The Honorable GEORGE MEADER, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Meader: I was very much inter- 
ested in reading a copy of the bill H. R. 3798 
which you have introduced to stimulate the 
study of aid for underdeveloped areas. Your 
remarks in the House at the time followed 
in so many ways the thinking of the Inter- 
national Development Advisory Board that 
I am taking the liberty of sending you the 
enclosed copy of a summary of the report 
which our Board made to the President in 
March. If you do have time to go over it, I 
should certainly appreciate any comments 
you might have. 

Sincerely, 
NELSON A. ROCKEFELLER, 
May 28, 1951. 
NELSON A. ROCKEFELLER, 
Chairman, International Development 
Advisory Board, 
New York, N. Y. 

DEAR MR. ROCKEFELLER: Thank you for your 
letter of May 24, 1951, in which you comment 
upon my bill, H. R. 3798, and the remarks I 
made on the floor of the House at the time 
of its introduction. 

I also thank you for sending me a copy of 
your board's report, entitled Partner's in 
Progress.” As a matter of fact, I had obtained 
a copy of this report from the White House 
as soon as I saw it announced in the papers, 
and I had read it with considerable interest. 
In addition, I had previously familiarized 
myself with the Gray report. I have also read 
the President’s message on the proposed mili- 
tary-economic aid program submitted to the 
Congress last Thursday. 

The question, it seems to me, is primarily 
one of emphasis. Both the statement in 
point 4 of the inaugural message and Part- 
ners in Progress recognize that private enter- 
prise should play an important role in the 
development of underdeveloped areas. The 
President's message of last Thursday has far 
less reference to the role of private enterprise 
than previous official statements dealing with 
the point 4 program. I hope this does not 
indicate a trend in official thinking in the 
direction of government assumption of the 
major responsibility for development of 
underdeveloped areas on a grant basis—to 
the exclusion, for all practical purposes, of 
the role of the private investor. 

The objective of my bill, of course, is pri- 
marily to attack the difficult economic and 
political bottlenecks and roadblocks which 
have held back natural economic forces 
which could develop the underdeveloped 
areas in the same way the natural resources 
on the North American continent have been 
developed. 

Partners in Progress recognizes that private 
enterprise has a primary function in the first 
area of operation discussed in that report; 
namely, production and distribution. I do 
not believe the report purports to claim that 
the basic problems which have been prevent- 
ing greater contribution to the development 


of underdeveloped areas through private in- 
vestment have been solved. 

It is to contribute to such solution that I 
recommend the creation of a Commission on 
Aid to Underdeveloped Areas, 

Sincerely, 
GEORGE MEADER. 


INTERNATIONAL DEVELOPMENT 
ADVISORY BOARD, 
New York, N. Y., June 12, 1951. 
The Honorable GEORGE MEADER, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. MEADER: Thank you for your let- 
ter of May 28. I regret that my absence from 
the city on speaking engagements as well as 
a trip to Venezuela prevented an earlier 
reply. 

I agree completely that it is of prime im- 
portance to release those economic forces 
which could develop the underdeveloped 
areas, and every effort to stimulate the pro- 
ductive infiuence of private investment is 
certainly to be desired. For this reason, I 
welcome particularly your efforts to bring 
about a better understanding of the part that 
private enterprise can and should play in this 
field. 

With best wishes, 

Sincerely, 
NELSON A. ROCKEFELLER. 


St. Lawrence Seaway 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. J. HARRY McGREGOR 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSF OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 10, 1951 


Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks, I in- 
clude a newspaper article appearing in 
the Michigan Journalist, published at 
the University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, 
Mich.: 


Sr. Lawrence SEAWAY COSTLY AND Imprac- 
TICAL, SAYS MARINE ENGINEER—TWENTY- 
SEVEN-Foot DEPTH VIEWED AS LIMITING 
PASSAGE TO SMALL SHIPS—COMPETITION 
SEEN—VULNERABILITY OF LOCKS CITED AS 
HANDICAP IN TIME OF WAR 

(By Virginia Jobes) 

The St. Lawrence seaway would be a very 
impractical undertaking for the United 
States and an unnecessary expenditure of 
money, time, and material, said Prof. Louis 
A. Baier, chairman of the department of 
naval architecture and marine engineering. 

The projected 27-foot depth of the sea- 
way, he continued, would limit its use to 
small vessels (5,000 tons or less in capacity), 
which would result in the practical exclu- 
sion of anything but small foreign tramp 
steamers. Most seagoing craft operate eco- 
nomically, he said, at drafts of about 25 to 
80 feet. 

UNITED STATES USES LARGE SHIPS 


The United States long ago departed from 
the use of tramp steamers, Professor Baier 
said, because of the disastrous competition 
with foreign vessels having low operating 
costs and cheap labor. 

Ships under American registry must pay 
higher wages and have more safety features 
than foreign registered ships. This fact has 
an important influence on the competitive 
position of American shipping companies. 

The standard of living in the United 
States, he stressed, has driven the few in- 
dependent steamship companies to the use 
of fast, large ships because of the high cost 
of labor. It is ridiculous to encourage more 
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foreign competition with the completion of 
the seaway, he said, when eyen now most 
American steamship companies are sub- 
sidized by the taxpayers. 

The large American seagoing ships de- 
mand big, solid units of cargo, said Profes- 
sor Baier, who designs a great many of the 
Lake steamers. Nowhere in the Great Lakes’ 
area, he explained, is there enough of one 
type of export for these ships to handle 
economically. Nor could our sea-going ships 
compete with the present specially built 
Great Lakes’ steamers, he said, because 
steamers can go anywhere and load a variety 
of exports in any bulk profitably. 

EXPENSE NOT JUSTIFIED 

“The limited use of the proposed water- 
way, both through the restricted capacity 
of the Welland canal, and the impossibility 
of any operation during nearly 5 months 
of the year because of ice, cannot possibly 
justify the expense.” In the wintertime, 
he said, the railroads would be the main 
source of transportation anyway. 

The seasonal aspect of the seaway, he 
continued, would cut the economical opera- 
tion of passenger and commercial ships go- 
ing to and from Europe. “The route along 
the seaway would be foggy all through the 
spring and fall and often during the 
summer.” 

“If the proposed project should operate to 
supply part of the high-grade ore require- 
ments of the American steel industry, which 
is debatable,” he asserted, “this answer to 
the diminishing high-grade ore resources in 
the United States would not be in the public 
interest.” A reliance on foreign sources of 
ore would be created, he said, which would 
retard or cause the abandonment of the work 
of developing processes for economical, 
commercial use of abundant low-grade ores 
in the United States. 


SEAWAY VULNERABLE IN WAR 


“If the steel industry of the United States 
were to become dependent, in whole or in 
part, on foreign ore transported by the pro- 
posed waterway, any interruption in the op- 
eration of the waterway, by reason of war or 
otherwise, would cut off its supply and place 
this country in an extremely vulnerabla 
position,” 

The St. Lawrence seaway would not create 
& safer route to Europe in time of war than 
the present shorter route from the American 
seaboard, the professor said, and the new 
route would be even more vulnerable to at- 
tack. Russian planes can fly right over 
Canada with practically nothing to stop 
them, he claimed, anu bomb the docks, dis- 
rupting the whole system. 

The protection of the locks at Sault Ste. 
Marie, he added, has been a great problem, 
and a system of more locks would just add 
more worry. 

Considering that this impractical project 
would be largely within the Dominion of 
Canada, Professor Baier said, the money, 
largely to be supplied by the United States, 
would under Canadian law be spent for Ca- 
nadian labor and materials at the expense 
of American taxpayers. 


Mrs. John W. McCormack 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 10, 1951 


Mr. LANE, Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following interesting editorial from 
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the Telegram-News, Lynn, Mass., July 8, 
1951: 
DESERVED TRIBUTE 


The Ribbon and Cross of Isabella the 
Catholic which the Spanish Government 
awarded Friday to Mrs. John W. McCormack 
is extraordinary testimony to the intensely 
pious Bostonian who has long exemplified 
the foremost of all Christian virtues—charity. 

Mrs. McCormack, who is the wife of the 
Democratic majority leader of the House of 
Representatives, has worked for many years 
to alleviate the economic and religious in- 
justices which were prevalent in the terror- 
istic Japanese regime in the Far East during 
World War II and which are still prevalent 
in Communist Asia today. She richly de- 
serves this tribute for her endeavor. 

This is not the first time Mrs. McCormack 
has been cited for her charitable work in for- 
eign fields. For her outstanding service to 
the Catholic Church on behalf of Chinese 
victims of Japanese aggression the medal 
Pro Pontific Ecclesia was conferred upon her 
in 1945 at the recommendation of Bishop 
Paul Yu Pin, Vicar Apostolic of Nanking, 
China. 

Mrs. McCormack, the former Henrietta 
Joyce, grew to womanhood in South Boston, 
as did her husband. She forsook a promising 
operatic career 28 years ago to marry the 
then struggling young lawyer who now is the 
leader of the Democratic Party. So long as 
there are men and women of her high caliber 
who know that service to God and humanity 
means service to others, as long as there are 
people like her to forge and temper the spirit 
of Christianity, suffering people everywhere 
can take courage no matter how dark the age. 


Resolution of Kiwanis Club, of Laurens, 


S.C. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JOSEPH R. BRYSON 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 10, 1951 


Mr. BRYSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
oRD, I include the following resolution of 
the Kiwanis Club, of Laurens, S. C.: 


Whereas the Kiwanis Club of Laurens, 
S. C., is composed of a group of business and 
professional men of the community, having 
as their common purpose the exchange of 
ideas, and being intensely interested, both 
individually and as members of the club, in 
anything that bears on the daily lives of the 
people of the community; and 

Whereas in recent years there has been an 
increasing tendency on the part of the Gov- 
ernment, both State and National, by the 
appointment of boards, commissions, and 
corporations to bypass, circumvent, and dis- 
regard the rights, liberties, and privileges in- 
sured to the individual by our Constitutions; 
and 

Whereas these boards, commissions, and 
corporations have issued a great mass of reg- 
ulations, restrictions, rules, and flats which 
daily affect the lives of the citizens of the 
country, governing, restricting, and hinder- 
ing them in their normal pursuits, depriving 
them of the paramount freedom guaranteed 
by constitutions, that of a day in court; and 

Whereas this steady growth of the execu- 
tive branch of the Government is contra to 
the concept and tenets of our founding 
fathers, and, unless curbed can lead to the 
sone destruction of our way of life: Now 

e it 

Resolved by the Kiwanis Club of Laurens, 

That it go on record as opposing this trend 


of our governments, and that copies of this 
resolution be engrossed and forwarded to our 
Representative in Congress, in the Senate, 
and to the Governor of South Carolina. 
Done at Laurens, S. C., this 28th day of 
June 1951. 
KIWANIS CLUB or LAURENS, 
By LELAND KINARD, President, 
Attest: 
MARVIN E. ROYSTER, Secretary. 


Wake Up, America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. USHER L. BURDICK 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 10, 1951 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, Fred 
Brenckman, writing to the Grange mem- 
bership of the United States, has this to 
say of the attempt by the United Nations 
to annul our laws and Constitution and 
the laws of any State in the Union: 

WAKE UP, AMERICA 
(By Fred Brenckman) 


Congressman USHER L. BURDICK, of North 
Dakota, one of the most level-headed men in 
the House, inserted a statement in the Ap- 
pendix of the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp for July 
5 in which he asked the question, “Is the 
Charter of the United Nations the supreme 
law of this land?” 

In asking this question Mr. Burpick had 
in mind a decision of the Appellate Court of 
California, handed down a year ago, in which 
the court held that California's alien land 
law was null and void because it came in 
conflict with certain provisions of the Char- 
ter of the United Nations. It has been held 
that the 12 most ominous words of legal 
meaning uttered in our time were contained 
in the decision of the court in this case when 
it unanimously declared: “The Charter of 
the United Nations has become the supreme 
law of the land.” 

A Japanese person, insisting upon his right 
as an Asiatic to own land in California, had 
appealed from the State law to international 
treaty law and was upheld by the court. In 
justification of its action the court cited arti- 
cle VI of the Constitution of the United 
States, which sets forth: “This Constitution 
and the laws of the United States which shall 
be made in pursuance thereof, and all 
treaties made, or which shall be made, under 
the authority of the United States, shall be 
the supreme law of the land; and the judges 
of every State shall be bound thereby, any- 
thing in the constitution or laws of any 
State to the contrary notwithstanding.” 

Commenting on this provision, Congress- 
man Burpick makes a strong case when he 
declares: 

“This provision of the Constitution never 
contemplated that in approving a treaty and 
recognizing it as the supreme law of the 
land, that any such treaty would go beyond 
the affairs between nations. It was never 
contemplated that any such treaty could 
reach down and control the affairs of States 
within the United States. That was never 
the intention of the framers of the Consti- 
tution, as the debates in the constitutional 
convention clearly show.” 

Continuing, Mr. Burpicx declares: 

“All the State’s rights we have ever known, 
north, east, south, or west, can be set aside 
and annulled by merely having the United 
Nations pass what they call a convention, 
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and, when approved by the Senate, such law 
becomes the supreme law of the land.” 

Under the Bill of Rights, which is con- 
tained in the first 10 amendments to the 
Constitution, the people are guaranteed, 
among other rights and immunities, freedom 
of speech, freedom of assembly, and free- 
dom of worship. Congress is forbidden to 
pass any laws about them at all. But how 
these freedoms might be diluted and frit- 
tered away is indicated by the wording of the 
International Covenant on Human Rights, 
which the Senate will in due time be asked 
to approve. The Covenant says: 

“Freedom to manifest one’s religion or be- 
lief shall be subject only to such limitations 
as are pursuant to law and are reasonable 
and necessary.” 

It says: 

“Everyone shall have the right to freedom 
of expression * * * subject to certain 
penalties and liabilities and restrictions, but 
these shall be only such as are provided by 
law and are necessary.” 

The proposed Covenant further says: 

“The right to peaceful assembly shall be 
recognized. No restrictions shall be placed 
on the exercise of this right other than those 
imposed in conformity with the law and 
which are necessary.” 

If the Senate should ratify the Interna- 
tional Covenant on Human Rights, would 
the language above quoted supersede the 
provisions of our own Bill of Rights, which is 
a part of the Constitution? If so, would not 
some of the most important safeguards con- 
tained in the organic law of the Nation be- 
come a mere sham and a mockery? 

These are questions which the American 
people have a right to ask before the Senate 
ratifies any more treaties which the courts 
may construe as having changed or modified 
the Constitution. In our laudable eagerness 
to share the blessings of freedom with the 
peoples of other lands, we must make sure 
that we do not lose our own freedom. 

Congressman BURDICK is on the right track 
in the stand he has taken on this subject, 
He deserves the united support of the Amer- 
ican people in his effort to preserve the in- 
tegrity of our fundamental law. 


The International Covenant of Hu- 
man Rights which will come before the 
Senate for ratification says in reference 
to religion: 

Freedom to manifest one’s religion or be- 
lief shall be subject only to such limitations 
as ar? pursuant to law and necessary. 


On the question of free speech, the 
Covenant of Human Rights says: 

Every one shall have the right to freedom 
of expression—subject to certain penalties 
and liabilities and restrictions, but these 
shall be only such as are provided by law and 
are necessary. 


That is not what our Constitution says. 
It reads: 

Congress shall make no law respecting an 
establishment of religion, or prohibiting the 
free exercise thereof; or abridging the free- 
dom of speech, or the press; or the right of 
the people peacefully to assemble, and peti- 
tion the Government for a redress of griev- 
ances. 


Notice that the UN Covenant of Hu- 
man Rights states that the exercise of 
religion and free speech shall be sub- 
ject to restrictions—those pursuant to 
law and necessary. This changes the 
wording of our Constitution which has 
no qualifications to the exercise of reli- 
gion or free speech. If this section of 
the Covenant of Human Rights is ap- 
proved by two-thirds of the Senate, it 
means that our Constitution has been 


`~ 
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changed by the United Nations and not 
in accordance with our time-worn and 
historical method of proposing and rati- 
fying amendments by the various States, 

Just what is the United Nations try- 
ing to do? Do they intend to change not 
only the State laws of the various States 
or are they trying to change our Con- 
stitution by simply passing something 
diferent and when ratified by the Sen- 
ate, to become the supreme law of the 
land? 

Abraham Lincoln’s statement of the 
overthrow of our Constitution is as true 
to day as when made, September 12, 
1859. He said: 

The people of these United States are the 
rightful masters of both Congress and its 
courts, not to overthrow the Constitution 
but to overthrow the men who pervert the 
Constitution. - 


The Racketeers of Inflation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM J. GREEN, JR. 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 10, 1951 


Mr. GREEN. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following article by James B, 
Carey, from the 1951 spring issue of 
Labor and Nation: 

‘HE RACKETEERS OF INFLATION 
(By James B. Carey) 

The major forces now producing an infia- 
tion that threatens serious injury to our de- 
fense effort are not so much economic as they 
are a matter of plain and simple racketeering. 
The place where action should be taken is 
not the Banking and Currency Committees 
of Congress, but rather the Senate Crime 
Committee. 

In the last year, with a pistol virtually 
placed at our heads by these small groups of 
powerful men and organizations, racketeers 
of inflation, the American people have paid 
over an estimated $15,000,000,000 in tribute. 
This racket is larger by many times, and far 
worse morally, than those exposed by the 
Senate Crime Committee. 

I have no use for the Costellos and the 
“Greasy Thumb” Guziks. But at least their 
customers don’t have to buy the numbers 
slips, or play the horses, or buy the whiskey 
sold by them. But people do have to buy 
meat and bread, and milk, and pay rent; and 
the Government has to buy the copper and 
steel and munitions for our defense. These 
racketeers of inflation who have been milk- 
ing the public cannot protest that they are 
v'ctims of the slums, or that they lack edu- 
cation. In many cases they are the most 
respectable, cultured citizens, graduates of 
our best colleges, members of our best clubs, 
pillars of the churches. Yet they have used 
the urgent necessities of our defense, the 
shortages to which we have been subjected, 
to enrich themselves at the expense of the 
Nation. I believe that throwing the spot- 
light on their activities is the first step to- 
ward conquering the inflation danger. 

RACKETEERS OF SPECULATION 

These racketeers have extracted their trib- 
ute in many ways. 

The first type is one of the worst speci- 
mens, the “racketeer of speculation.” 


He got his power by persuading Congress 
to leave out of the Defense Production Act 
any control over the commodity exchanges. 

In the last year, he has engaged in a per- 
fect riot of speculation in the essentials of 
life and of our defense. In many cases the 
whole year’s supply of a scarce commodity 
was bought and sold three or four times, 
each time at rising prices. The only aim of 
this racketeer was a quick profit at the ex- 
pense of the Nation. 

The prices of basic commodities were lifted 
50 to 100 percent with a tribute of billions 
of dollars being paid by consumers and the 
Government. The credit to finance this 
came from our respectable banks and bank- 
ers who took their share of the profit in the 
form of interest. And perhaps it was with 
a feeling of guilt about this situation that 
the Federal Reserve Board acted. But it 
turned its club on the small man—the man 
who wanted to buy a radio, a washing ma- 
chine, a house, or an automobile. The full 
weight of our Government was turned 
against him as though he were the criminal 
in the play. Thus, while the racketeer of 
inflation could speculate on wheat, cotton, 
corn, copper, rubber, tin, or other supplies 
on a margin of 10 percent, the little man 


had to pay 25 to 30 percent down to buy his 


consumer goods. 

Our most respectable and powerful corpo- 
rations have been a party to this infamy. 
They have borrowed some $10,000,000,000 in 
the last year to buy and hoard inventories 
of scarce materials and finished goods, hold- 
ing them off the market for a price rise. 
They have used their economic power and 
the credit of banks in this emergency to 
make these speculative profits and to add 
to the inflationary fires, 

The first step in combating inflation is to 
curb the power of these racketeers of specu- 
lation by firm action, by importing controls 
over the commodity exchanges and by elim- 
inating credit used directly or indirectly to 
speculate on inventories, 


THE PRICE RACKETEERS 


The “price racketeer“ is next. He operates 
in two ways. He raises the prices of the 
things he makes and sells. He takes ad- 
vantage of a seller’s market due to artificial 
shortages. And he also works in a more sub- 
tle fashion by deteriorating the quality of 
what he gives you, or by forcing you to buy 
high-priced lines. 

This is what happened to prices in rela- 
tion to wages. This is pertinent because 
some of these price racketeers have protested 
that they had to raise their prices because of 
increased wage costs. Here is the unsavory 
record of some of our key industries. 

Wages constitute generally about 30 per- 
cent of the price of manufactured goods. A 
8-percent increase in wages causes but a 1- 
percent increase in prices. Between March 
April 1950, and the same period of 1951, 
wages in all manufacturing industries went 
up about 10 percent, which could have justi- 
fied no more than a 3-percent increase in 
prices. Yet manufacturers’ prices went up 
by nearly 17 percent or nearly six times as 
much as the increase in labor costs. 

Wages of workers in the food industry 
went up by 7.8 percent, equal to about 2.5 
percent increase in prices. Yet wholesale 
food prices went up nearly 19 percent, or 
seven times as much as might be due to the 
increase in wages. 

Textile workers’ wages have gone up by 9 
percent, calling at most for a 3-percent in- 
crease in prices. Yet wholesale textile prices 
have shot up by a staggering 35 percent, 10 
times as much as the increase in labor costs. 
And in chemicals, important to our Gov- 
ernment's defense as well as to civilians using 
either lipstick or plastics, wages went up by 
10 percent. But instead of a 3-percent in- 
crease, manufacturers boosted their prices 
by 25 percent, or seven times as much as the 
rise in labor pay. 
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And—it is quite likely that increases in 
productivity of labor during the last year 
were sufficient to offset all the increases in 
labor costs, and that no price increases were 
warranted at all. 

Presumably on the principle of equality of 
extortion, the Government, in the same 
period, was made to pay all that the defense 
traffic could bear. Fuel oil that previously 
cost 99 cents a barrel shot up to $2.18, an 
increase of 120 percent. 

A Bailey bridge that cost $38,000 last year 
has been boosted to $56,000 this year, or 50 
percent higher, 

A three-cable conductor that used to cost 
3% cents a foot, now cost an incredible 
27 cents a foot, a patrioteering increase of 
660 percent. 

A burlap sack that cost 41 cents last year 
now costs the Government 86 cents, or 107 
percent more. Wool serge that was sold for 
$3.81 a yard a year ago has been boosted to 
$8.55, or by 124 percent. 

We need many height-finders for the Air 
Force. But whereas the Government could 
get them for $35,000, now it must pay $62,000, 
or 72 percent more. 

These are a few samples of a multitude of 
outrageous and unjustified price increases 
that represent the most blatant kind of 
racketeering in a national emergency. 

How has this prosperity affected Mr. Aver- 
age American? The average worker in manu- 
facturing, for example, earned $56.40 weekly 
a year ago and increased his wages to a little 
over $64. But after he paid the increase in 
the cost of living and increases in taxes, he 
had left in his pockets just 3 cents a week 
more than a year ago. His prosperity meant 
that he could buy himself one extra copy of 
a 3-cent newspaper each week—that, after 
working two more hours each week than a 
year ago. 

Contrasted with that, in the last part of 
1950 our corporations had profits that stagger 
the imagination. 

Before Federal taxes, manufacturing cor- 
porations made 35 percent profit on their 
stockholders’ investment, and nearly 17 per- 
cent profit after taxes. And this was after 
throwing into that fourth quarter most of the 
increase in taxes for the year. My own, the 
electrical industry, had the proud distinc- 
tion of being the most profitable in Amer- 
ica—with 62.5 percent profit before taxes and 
25 percent afterward. And the chemical in- 
dustry cleared 40 percent profit before taxes 
and 17 percent after. The other industries 
following much the same route. 

Now, this means that the consumer and 
the Government were gouged by these cor- 
porations in order to provide a level of stock- 
holder's return that is unheard of in Amer- 
ican history. These corporations have a new 
standard of living that they think they 
should accustom themselves to—a 15 to 25 
percent yearly return on their investment— 
and we, the consumers and the Government, 
are to pay the bill. 

If these price-and-profit racketeers, wheth- 
er they be large or small, are to be curbed, 
we need a strict price control law with dollars 
and cents ceilings, with grade labeling, and 
requiring the maintenance of quality stand- 
ards and low-priced lines. We need regula- 
tions that will be tough with these rack- 
eteers when they try to gouge the public. 

This requires not only a foolproof Defense 
Production Act, but also a determination 
on the part of both the administration and 
Congress that we are not going to knuckle 
under to these modern pirates. 

THE WRITE-OFF RACKETEERS 

Next racket is the re-creation of a device 
used in World War II, now developed by the 
racketeers of inflation to a higher science. 
That is called the write-off racket. 

There is urgent need for an expansion of 
basic raw materials—copper, steel, alum- 
inum, and of basic facilities for processing 
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and transporting them. When it asked pro- 
ducers to carry on the necessary expansion, 
the Government met with refusal after re- 
fusal. It was the same kind of refusal we 
had met in the early part of World War II. 
Great corporations and industries demanded 
that we meet their terms—and that was the 
privilege of writing off the value of these 
plants in 5 years. That privilege enabled the 
corporations to save in taxes 80 percent of 
the value of the plants, which means that 
the plants would belong to them but the 
cost would be paid by the rest of the tax- 
paying American people. 

While the original excuse used was that 
these plants would have only 5 years of use- 
fulness, that argument has lost all ground 
in the flood of applications and grants of 
this write-off privilege. 

Our Government surrendered to these hi- 
jackers and has issued nearly $5,000,000,000 
in “certificates of necessity’ in the last 6 
months. That means that we will have to 
pay in taxes the millions that the corpora- 
tions will save. 

But if we are in earnest about fighting in- 
flation, the demands of these write-off rack- 
eteers must be resisted and either sufficient 
plants for necessary production are to be 
built by private enterprise on fair terms, or 
the Government must build the plants itself. 


AND THE TAX RACKETEERS 

The fourth cause of inflation is the “tax 
racketeer.” He, too, is a very respectable 
gentleman, perhaps the most respectable, 
the best educated, the most cultured. His 
aim is to transfer the burden of taxes from 
his wealthy clients, whether they be indi- 
viduals or corporations, on to the backs of 
the very people that his clients have been 
milking in the from of high prices. 

This racketeer is very shrewd in his loud 
and public weeping over the way his clients 
are being ruined, their enterprise is being 
killed, how the very fiber and fabric of our 
whole Nation and its economy will disin- 
tegrate unless his program of taxes is 
adopted. He has large funds at his disposal 
for advertisements, radio time, and cocktail 
parties. This racketeer has a glib line that 
goes about as follows: 

The way to curb inflation is to draw off 
purchasing power. The people who have the 
purchasing power are the tens of millions 
of lower income groups. Therefore, we must 
have taxes to draw off the money of these 
lower income groups. We not only propose 
that the incomes taxes on these groups be 
raised but that sales and excise taxes be put 
on the things they buy. If that is done and 
our millionaires and billion dollar corpora- 
tions are not taxed too heavily they will have 
plenty of money to invest. Then everyone 
will be happy. 

It is for a program of that kind that these 
people have been conducting a very inten- 
sive campaign, publicly and undercover. 
They appear to have made progress even with 
our Treasury Officials. If their plans suc- 
ceed, profiteering corporations and wealthy 
individuals will escape their fair share of the 
burden, and the load will be carried by lower 
income groups through increased income 
taxes, and excise taxes on every purchase 
of cigarettes, beer, gasoline, an auto, a radio, 
a refrigerator, and dozens of other goods. 

It is a vital part of the control of inflation 
that this trend be repressed, that excise 
taxes be ended on the decencies of life, and 
that there be a distribution of the tax bur- 
den on the basis of ability to pay. 

The problem of combatting these evils is 
not only one of economic measures, but in 
a bigger sense it is one of justice. How can 
we expect people to take our defense effort 
seriously, and to obey Government regula- 
tions if they see these racketeers getting rich 
and fat through their manipulations? The 
kind of moral climate that is produced by 
Congress and Government is even more im- 


portant than the detailed accuracy of a law 
or regulation. The activities around a mink 
coat or a free room at a hotel to some Gov- 


- ernment Official are insignificant in compari- 


son with the knuckling under by Govern- 
ment and Congress to the racketeers of in- 
flation. 

Labor has no stomach for the “I’m going 
to get mine too” mentality. If labor organ- 
izations had wished, they could have de- 
manded wage increases far larger than they 
got, and have shared in this inflation pros- 
perity. Why did labor restrain its demands, 
why did labor accept wage stabilization? It 
was because we want this defense program 
to succeed, because we abhor inflation. It 
was because we had been promised by the 
Government that there would be equality 
of sacrifice, that in return for giving up the 
justifiable increases we could have asked for, 
other groups in the economy would exercise 
similar restraint. 

Yet, there has been no restraint on the 
part of the “big boys.” An orgy of profit 
making and price raising unequaled in our 
history has been the case. While billions 
of dollars have been poured out by Govern- 
ment to pay the tribute demanded by these 
racketeers, the hypocritical cry of economy 
has been raised whenever it has been a mat- 
ter of funds for defense housing, for health, 
and for welfare. 

We are waiting to see what comes out of 
Congress on the Defense Production Act in 
terms of inflation controls. If Congress does 
not enact a fair and effective law to control 
these racketeers, we cannot expect the work- 
ing people of the country to restrain them- 
selves and dumbly carry the burdens of the 
inflation that Congress has created. 

The problem of inflation can be licked if 
the cost of living is genuinely stabilized, if 
prices of industrial goods and those charged 
the Government are rigidly controlled, if 
profits are limited to a fair return, if specu- 
lation on commodities and inventories is 
eliminated, and if there is fair taxation on 
the basis of ability to pay. People will have 
confidence in the dollar and will be more 
willing to save than to spend. There will 
be a fair supply of goods, distributed fairly, 
for civilian use. 

The power and influence that the people 
in our democracy can wield can produce 
positive results if adequately used. After 
all, these racketeers, be they large or small, 
are few in number, and they can operate suc- 
cessfully only in an atmosphere of ignorance 
or apathy. But the time is short. The 
pressures of the greedy forces upon Congress 
mount every day. Are we willing to sacrifice 
so much blood and toil and treasure to enrich 
a few thousand inflation racketeers? 


Voluntary Health Insurance 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. NORRIS POULSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 10, 1951 


Mr. POULSON. Mr. Speaker, this 
editorial from the South Pasadena Re- 
view of July 5, 1951, hits the nail on the 
head in stating that the voluntary health 
insurance is defeating the left-wing pol- 
iticians in their desire to get compul- 
sory health insurance: 


Two WEAPONS 


It has been observed that the strongest 
factual argument against compulsory Gov- 
ernment health insurance lies in the re- 
markable growth of the various voluntary 
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plans. These organizations have tens of 
millions of members, even though they have 
existed for a relatively short time. They are 
still growing at a very rapid rate, and their 
services have been steadily improved and 
broadened. They provide the worker and 
his family with protection against the finan- 
cial impact of illness at a very modest cost. 
And, of great importance, they do not in- 
terfere with the patient's freedom of choice 
in picking a physician or a hospital. 

“Voluntary health insurance has thus been 
a mighty weapon in the fight against po- 
litically dominated medicine—which would 
simply be a prelude to socialized medicine, 
But there has been another secret weapon 
involved as well, and that is the growing 
fear, held by vast numbers of thoughtful 
citizens in all walks of life, that we have 
been unwittingly marching down the road 
toward the totalitarian state. Government 
control of the instruments of medical care 
would obviously be a keystone in such a 
state.” Lenin himself, an authority on to- 
talitarianism if there ever was one, said 
that. 

Furthermore, the claim that most Ameri- 
cans cannot afford good medical care is 
simply not true. A comparatively small 
number of people are in this position, and 
methods are being provided to care for them. 
The great majority are not. As a people we 
spend less for illness than we do for tobacco 
and beverages and various other luxuries. 
A doctor's bill may be a burden, but most of 
us can meet it. 

The politicians have been soft-pedaling 
the compulsory health-insurance scheme 
lately. And they've done that because they 
know the people don't want it. 


The Foreign Policy of the United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MIKE MANSFIELD 


OF MONTANA 
Tuesday, July 10, 1951 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I am placing in the 
REcorD a copy of a speech which I gave 
before the annual meeting of the Mon- 
tana Bar Association in Butte, Mont., on 
June 30, 1951: 

THE FOREIGN POLICY OF THE UNITED STATES 

Let me begin by pointing out that foreign 
policy is not a formula out of the laboratory 
of an alchemist. It is not a potion which is 
guaranteed to cure the ills of the nation 


and the world’s ills in a single dose. There 


is nothing supernatural about foreign policy 
and none of us need to stand in awe of it. 
Foreign policy is made by human beings for 
human situations. What all of us need is to 
learn more about it—its problems, its possi- 
bilities and its limitations—because it has a 
very profound effect upon our lives. The 
more we know about it, the more we can do 
to bring it under rational democratic control. 

Our foreign policy is simply the course of 
action which we take to safeguard the Nation 
and guide its progress in a very imperfect 
and highly dangerous world. Because of the 
nature of the postwar world, the course we 
have taken since 1945 has involved a use of 
our resources on a greater scale than ever 
before in peacetime to influence develop- 
ments in other parts of the world. The use 
of a prudent part of our resources in this 
fashion is not waste. It is not a callous 
disregard of our domestic needs in the inter- 
est of foreign powers. It is a sound invest- 
ment in the security and well-being of this 
generation of Americans and the generations 
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that will follow us. If we do not make this 
investment, the possibilities are multiplied 
that we shall waste resources many times 
greater in a third general war at some not 
too distant date. 

There are two ways to live in freedom in 
an insecure world. One is to meet, every 
day, a segment of the international respon- 
sibilities that freedom entails, to make them 
a regular part of our lives. The other is to 
ignore these responsibilities until a new 
tyranny has set the world aflame, and, then, 
drop everything in a last minute effort to 
keep the fire from reaching our homes. 

Under the leadership of the President, we 
have been trying to follow the first way. 
We have used and are using such resources— 
economic, technical, cultural, and military— 
a@ we can spare, as a form of insurance to 
promote the cause of peace, freedom, and 
progress, and to minimize, thereby, the pos- 
sibility of the rise of aggressive tyranny to 
the point where it might be in a position to 
strike for world domination. 

The resources which we have available for 
this international purpose are not unlimited. 
We can afford to use them only where there 
is reasonable expectation that they will ac- 
complish the objective for which they are 
intended. In general, this will be in situa- 
tions where the peoples and governments 
most directly involved are alive to the mean- 
ing and obligations of freedom and will 
shoulder these obligations if given a helping 
hand. 

Whatever policy we pursue toward other 
nations, all of us—directly or indirectly— 
share responsibility for it. All of us gain, if 
it is the best possible course. All of us, as 
well as generations yet to come, will suffer 
very real losses if it is not. 

You will note that I said the best possible 
course. In the life of each of us, there is 
usually a considerable gap between our hopes 
and our accomplishments, between the ideal 
and the actuality. The same thing is true 
in foreign policy. The world we live in is 
inhabited by men, not gods, and the inter- 
national situations in which we find our- 
selves usually reflect all of the shortcomings 
and imperfections to which mankind is heir. 

In some instances, our foreign policy will 
follow a particular course to meet a given 
set of circumstances. In the light of all 
these circumstances it will seem like the 
best possible course and few, if any of us, 
will criticize it or raise any questions about 
it. Then, 3 or 4 years later, some who have 
an oversupply of the wisdom of hindsight 
and a special aptitude for Monday-morning 
quarterbacking, will suddenly discover that 
the course that we took 3 or 4 years before 
was all wrong. Naturally, to exercise this 
kind of wisdom, one has to have a very short 
memory and a well-developed ability to 
transplant. One has to be able to forget 
all the circumstances that existed at the 
time the course was originally set, and to 
transplant that course into the circum- 
stances that exist today. 

All of us have some of this kind of wis- 
dom. It is the kind of wisdom that makes us 
say to ourselves or our friends “if I had only 
bought a hundred head of cattle back in 
1940, I would be in fine shape today because 
the price of beef is high in 1951.“ When 
we indulge our fancy in this way, of course, 
we have to forget that back in 1940 we didn’t 
have the price of a hundred head of cattle; 
or if we had, we would not have been able 
to buy a ranch to graze them on. A little 
of this wisdom doesn’t do us any damage. 
It is a harmless pastime when practiced by 
individuals. We think about “what might 
have been“ for a few moments and then go 
about the very real business of living in the 
present. But in connection with foreign 
policy, if we keep at this donday morning 
quarterbacking day in and day out, month 
in and month out, year in and year out, it 
occupies so much of our time and energy as 


a Nation that we have very little left of 
either to deal with the pressing situations of 
the day. And some Americans are doing ex- 
actly that. The result is that the attention 
of all of us is deflected from the pressing 
problems of current international life. If 
you have felt confused about foreign policy, 
and who among us hasn’t, you can explain 
much of that confusion by the constant 
harangue to which we are subjected to look 
backward, instead of around us and forward. 
It is a harangue that originates in the same 
kind of mentality that told us to look back 
at the “good old days” when we were trying 
to fight our way out of the depression in the 
thirties. 

What you hear today is that everything 
would be all right with the Nation and the 
world if only.we hadn’t tried, during the 
war, to get along with the Russians; if only 
President Roosevelt and Prime Minister 
Churchill hadn't signed the Tehran and 
Yalta agreements, and President Truman the 
Potsdam agreement. What these Monday- 
morning quarterbacks conveniently forget, 
of course, is that if we hadn’t been fighting 
with some allies on our side in World War 
II we might still be locked in combat with 
Germany and Japan or have been destroyed 
by those countries. We might have had 
casualties of five million or teu million or 
twenty-five million instead of the million or 
more that we .ffered. What the Monday 
morning quarterbacks forget is that we got 
along with Russian and made those agree- 
ments at Tehran, Yalta, and Potsdam in 
order to shorten World War II and to make 
an attempt at establishing a basis for an 
enduring peace. Who among us, at the time, 
objected to these purposes? Of course cir- 
cumstances have changed since 1945. of 
course some of the decisions taken at these 
conferences are inapplicable in the present 
situation. This does not m-an that the 
agreements at Tehran, Yalta, and Potsdam 
were the work of scoundrels or incompetents, 
Least of all does it mean that if these agree- 
ments had never been made the Nation would 
be better off. That will be known only when 
the events of this century—all the events— 
are viewed in the perspective of history. 

But Tehran, Yalta, and Potsdam belong 
to a past era—the era of the rise of fascist 
totalitarianism and its defeat. Today, the 
primary threat to our Nation, to peace, and 
to democratic progress stems from a new 
totalitarianism which has its core in Soviet 
imperialism. President Roosevelt at Yalta 
and President Truman at Potsdam both tried 
to prevent a development of this kind. Both 
sought, at the end of the greatest war, to 
put a stop to further wars and the threat 
of wurs. They tried to avoid a split among 
the victors and to bring together all of the 
nations of the world into the forward surge 
of mankind. Isn’t that what all of us 
wanted in 1945? Was it wrong to make this 
attempt? I think that the ideal was well 
worth striving for and I think we should 
continue to strive for it. 

Events since 1945, however, have clearly 
shown that the ideal of a world without the 
threat of war remains, as it long has been, 
one of the most elusive dreams of mankind. 
As a Nation, we cannot lose ourselves in 
dreams of the future, just as we cannot take 
refuge in the might-have-beens of the past. 
We must continue to live with the realities 
of the present. 

And the most significant of these realities 
is that there is once again loose in the world 
a nation bent upon world domination. To 
meet this new situation, the course of our 
foreign policy is being adjusted as rapidly 
as those who wring their hands over the 
past or who are lost in the future will 
permit. 

By the end of 1946 and the beginning of 
1947, the aims of the Soviet Union had be- 
come quite clear, While this country had 
disarmed hastily, the Russians had con- 
tinued to keep an enormous mass of soldiers 
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in a state of readiness, and had embarked 
upon a program of ruthless expansion. They 
had not only compromised the independence 
of countries along their frontier, but inter- 
national communism was eating its way into 
Western Europe via the roads of economic 
misery, social discontent and political in- 
stability. Greece and Turkey were under 
relentless Communist pressure. 

It does not take an expert in foreign 
affairs to see what a collapse in Western 
Europe and the Middle East at that time 
would have meant to the security of this 
Nation and to the world. 

The United States plus Western Europe 
plus their associated countries now have an 
annual production of steel and pig iron more 
than 4 times that of the Soviet world; 
they produce 3 times as much coal and 
10 times as much petroleum. Move the re- 
sources of Western Europe and the asso- 
ciated countries to the Soviet side and the 
comparisons change drastically. 

But beyond the naked fact of the balance 
of power, the nations which were about to 
collapse in late 1947 were the birthplace and 
cradle of western civilization. The institu- 
tions under which we live, the hopes we 
cherish, the origins of most of our citizens, 
were rooted in those countries. All of them 
have contributed in some fashion to life as 
we know it. With a return to stability they 
could be expscted to continue to contribute 
to the advance of civilization. Were we, 
then, to abandon them, in 1947, to a new 
barbarism? 

We met this threat to the western world 
with great unity of purpose. On March 12, 
1947, the President proposed to Congress that 
the United States extend economic and mili- 
tary aid to Greece and Turkey. Under the 
leadership of a great Republican Senator, 
the late Arthur Vandenberg, Congress passed 
the necessary legislation by an overwhelm- 
ing bipartisan vote. This measure—the 
Truman doctrine—was the real beginning of 
our struggle to guard the Nation against the 
new tyranny looming on the horizon. From 
this doctrine has sprung the Marshall plan, 
the North Atlantic Treaty, the mutual de- 
fense assistance program, economic and 
military assistance to countries in the Far 
and Near East and other significant actions 
of foreign policy. These are the programs 
which have so far prevented the Soviet 
Union from striking for world domination 
and precipitating a general war. They have 
had, until recently, wide bipartisan support. 

T need not review all the details of these 
programs, but I should like to survey briefly 
some of the progress which has been made 
in carrying them out. Just this month, at 
General Eisenhower's request, I had occa- 
sion to visit Europe and to observe this 
progress first-hand. 

As of the first months of 1951 the basic 
aims of the Marshall plan had been largely 
although not completely, achieved. The 
Communists in Western Europe had made 
every effort to sabotage the project, and they 
had failed. Industrial output had risen al- 
most 40 percent above the level of 1938; trade 
and exchange difficulties had lessened con- 
siderably; and there were good prospects for 
continuing economic improvement, 

The threat of political collapse, so acute in 
1947, has been averted. Discontent, by no 
means, has disappeared—as the results of the 
recent election in Italy show—but the gloom 
of defeatism that hung over the region has 
lifted. Europeans dare to believe again in 
a future of freedom. 

To protect these gains in Western Europe, a 
far-reaching security system has been es- 
tablished. The United Nations charter has 
provided the basis for this system. It ex- 
Plicitly reco; s the inherent and funda- 
mental right of member states to defend 
themselves collectively against attack and 
provides for the formation of regional secur- 
ity arrangements. Under these provisions 
we had. in September 1947, already joined 
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with the Latin American countries in estab- 
lishing a system of mutual defense for the 
Western Hemisphere. After the passage of 
the Vandenberg resolution by the Senate 
in June 1948, with its obvious reference to 
the North Atlantic community, this country 
began to work out a plan of mutual defense 
with the Western European nations. On 
April 4, 1949, twelve nations—the United 
States, Canada, Great Britain, France, Italy, 
Belgium, the Netherlands, Luxemburg, Den- 
mark, Norway, Iceland, and Portugal—signed 
the North Atlantic Treaty. 

The purpose of this treaty is strictly de- 
fensive. It threatens no nation except a 
would-be aggressor. It operates primarily as 
a deterrent, serving formal notice that an 
attack upon any part of the Atlantic com- 
munity will be met with the united resist- 
ance of the whole. If the Russians ever 
nourished the expectation that the ripened 
plum of a recovered Europe could be plucked 
with impunity, they now know differently. 

The organization to carry out the obliga- 
tions of this treaty is already in operation. 
Most of the military commanders have been 
appointed and the strategic plans are being 
placed in readiness. Under the Mutual De- 
fense Assistance Act, we are trying to fill 
what General Eisenhower called the great, 
the crying need (for) the impedimenta of 
armies, of navies, of air forces. 

The sudden outbreak of the Korean aggres- 
sion compelled the free world to revise its 
estimate of Soviet intentions. We have 
speeded up the delivery of military supplies 
to Europe and increased our commitments 
in this respect. A decision has been made to 
include Western German contributions to the 
defense pool and consideration is being given 
to adding others from Spain. 

In a further effort to bolster western de- 
fenses and to fortify the morale of the west- 
ern Europeans who dread an occupation by 
Red troops, even though the Soviet Union 
might eventually be defeated, the United 
States recently decided to send four Army 
divisions to Western Germany in addition to 
the two already there. There was consider- 
able opposition to this step in some quar- 
ters for several reasons, prominent among 
which was a fear that large American forces 
might be drawn into a land war against the 
vast populations commanded by the Soviet 
Union. Secretary of Defense Marshall, how- 
ever, has made clear that the plan is for the 
Western Europeans to supply the bulk of the 
land armies needed for their defense. 

That Soviet aggression can be deterred has 
been demonstrated over and over again. The 
record which has been achieved during the 
past 5 years has come from following a course 
of no appeasement, cooperation with free na- 
tions, and devotion to peace. We have ne- 
gotiated with the Russians—as in the case 
of Berlin—but we have not appeased. We 
have yielded to the wishes of our Allies on 
some issues and they have yielded to ours 
on others. Here at home we have refused 
to retreat into a new isolationism and, at 
the same time, we have held in check those 
who think that a bomb dropped on Moscow 
will not only begin a war but end it. 

What is the record of the past 5 years in 
brief? The Soyiet Union has not dared to 
precipitate a general war; Yugoslavia has 
broken loose from the Moscow chains; 
Greece—the gateway to the Middle East— 
has been saved from destruction. Efforts 
of the Communists to capture Western 
Europe by captalizing on economic misery 
and social unrest have been thwarted by the 
European recovery plan. The menace of 
Communist armed aggression has been coun- 
teracted by the North Atlantic defense pro- 
gram. The Berlin airlift was a dramatic 
demonstration of the manner in which west+ 
ern determination and technical ability can 
create a situation in which bona fide nego- 
tiations with the Russians became possible. 


The record of our foreign policy in Europe 
is a record of accomplishment, written in 
spite of the dire predictions of a few in our 
midst who continue to ignore the responsi- 
bilities of the hour while they read and re- 
read the Tehran, Yalta, and Potsdam agree- 
ments. 

Or if it is not these agreements, then it is 
the Far East that occupies them practically 
to the exclusion of the rest of the world. It 
is as though the sun of international events 
not only rises in the east but also sets in the 
east. 

This is the region that has given rise to 
most of the conflict over our foreign policy. 
The typhoon now raging about Capital Hill 
in Washington originated in the vicinity of 
Formosa. Typhoon is one of the few words 
in the English language that is derived from 
the Chinese. It is taken from two Chinese 
characters—“die” and fung“ which, to- 
gether, mean “big wind.” It is quite a ty- 
phoon—this controversy over far-eastern 
policy—and, like most of the storms that 
blow out of the China Sea, it is full of sound 
and fury. 

This sound and fury, unfortunately, con- 
ceals a wide belt of calm—an area of sub- 
stantial agreement upon which a stable far- 
eastern policy can be conducted. There is, 
for example, practically no disagreement 
among responsible persons in the Govern- 
ment as to the fundamental facts of the 
Asian situation today. The administration 
and qualified Members of Congress have long 
recognized them and General MacArthur, in 
his farewell address to both Houses, reviewed 
them 

In Asia, today, we are face-to-face with a 
transition of continental proportions. 
Events of the past few years have stirred 
half the population of the earth—more than 
a billion human beings—into a state of rest- 
less agitation. 

These people differ widely in race, culture, 
and outlook. In some ways, however, their 
lot has been the same. Over the centuries, 
most of them acquiesced in the rule of native 
tyrants or the control of foreigners. Most of 
them endured—seemiazly without com- 
plaint—a life of ignorance, disease and in- 
credible poverty. Eillions were born, lived 
out a brief life span—usually under 30 
years—and died. Millions were swept away 
in a stroke, by famine, flood or epidemic. 
These catastrophes were quickly forgotten in 
the struggle of the living to survive. Life 
went on—compelling and unchanging. This 
was the “Changeless East.” 

But beneath the surface serenity of resig- 
nation, a ferment of discontent has been 
churning for decades, building up great pres- 
sures for social and political change. From 
tim to time, there were warning signs, as 
for example, the Chinese Revolution of 1911 
and the rioting and insurrections through- 
out southern and southeast Asia between the 
two wars. 

Then came World War II and the surface 
calm gave way once and for all under its 
powerful impetus. Vast forces were released. 
From Korea to Pakistan, from Mongolia to 
the Philippines—tidal waves of unrest rolled 
over this immense area. Millions of people 
were caught up in the cross-currents, pro- 
pelled by two fundamental drives—a com- 
mon determination to end foreign domina- 
tion and to do something about the crushing 
poverty which, for centuries, had produced 
the cycle of birth, miserable life and early 
death. 

The transition which is taking place in the 
Far East is not a gentle one. In many places, 
it already has engendered violence on a scale 
unprecedented in recent history. Millions 
h..ve died as a direct or indirect result of the 
civil conflicts in China and southeast Asia 
and in the religious strife that marked the 
partition of the Indian subcontinent. Mil- 
lions more have been uprooted and are on 
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the move. They are seeking new roots to 
sustain life and to give it meaning and 
direction. 

These, then, are the facts of the Far East 
of 1951. Half the world is in transition, 
and often, in violent transition. This transi- 
tion holds tremendous possibilities for good 
but it also carries the seeds of a potentially 
enormous evil. 

If the new nations of the Far East can 
maintain their independence and the new 
governments can deal effectively with the 
accumulated problems of their people, there 
is every reason to believe that they will make 
a profound contribution to their own devel- 
opment, to the cause of peace and to the gen- 
eral advancement of mankind. If, on the 
other hand, they fall victims to a new im- 
perialism—whether it be of the type recently 
advanced by Japan or the more subtle type 
now emanating from the Soviet Union—if 
this should occur, then the rest of the world 
and we as a part of it, would be exposed to 
a grave danger. 

There is a real prospect of this happening 
because in the confusion and frustrations of 
the hour, men often turn to the easy way out, 
the quick and unreasoned solution to their 
difficulties. Communism or other reactionary 
movements, based on such slogans as “Asia 
for the Asians” offer very real enticements, 
however delusive, to the hungry and dis- 
contented. 

Some may wish that the facts in the Far 
East were otherwise. Some may long for 
the old days of the “changeless East” and its 
“unspoiled charm,” but these cannot be 
recalled. 

The fact is that we must conduct far- 
eastern policy within the framework of a 
“changing East“ —a rapidly, erratically and, 
frequently, violently “changing East.” To 
imagine that the situation is otherwise will 
lead us to build a policy on sands of un- 
reality and to court, thereby, its repeated 
collapses. 

But recognition of the facts of the situa- 
tion in Asia is only one prerequisite to 
sound policy. For the Far East is only a 
part of the larger framework of foreign policy 
which is the globe itself. And far-eastern 
policy, if it is to serve the Nation, must be 
viewed in that total perspective. We cannot 
concentrate our attention exclusively on Asia. 
To do so, is to ignore regions which, at this 
moment in history, are at least as vital. 

In the Far East we can bring to bear a 
prudent part of the resources which we have 
available for international purposes in an 
effort to influence developments in the direc- 
tion of peace, freedom, and progress. We 
cannot deploy all our resources to that area 
without leaving others, such as Europe and 
the Middle East, dangerously exposed. 

There are some situations in the Far East 
with which, by working constructively with 
others, we can deal effectively. In these sit- 
uations we should act, and we are acting. But 
under no circumstances ought we to assume 
unilateral responsibility for everything that 
happens in Asia or for the future of that 
vast continent. Under no circumstances 
should we overcommit ourselves, even in the 
name of an anti-Communist crusade. 
Korea is not the only country in the world 
that lives in the shadow of Communist im- 
perialism. Communism, itself, is not the 
first form of tyranny that has threatened 
the world, nor is it, necessarily, the last. 
The way to a world of freedom and inter- 
national decency is long and difficult and we 
will do well to draw judiciously upon our 
strength as we move along it. 

In general, that is what we have done in 
the Far East and that is what we are doing 
now. Mistakes have been made and others 
may be expected. Foreign policy is made by 
human beings and human beings make mis- 
takes. As I have already pointed out, all of 
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us contribute directly or indirectly to our 
foreign policy and we share responsibility for 
its success or failure. : 

I think, however, that we need not be 
ashamed of the course we have pursued in 
the Far East for 5 years. When it is viewed 
in its entirety, within the framework of the 
facts of Asia and the larger framework of 
the global situation—the record is good. I 
go further and suggest that beneath the 
sound and fury of the present controversy, 
it will be found that most persons in this 
country—regardless of party—generally have 
supported and will continue to support that 
policy. 

Let us examine this thesis against the rec- 
ord of our activity in the Far East since 1945. 

In the Philippines we fulfilled promptly 
our long-standing pledge to grant independ- 
ence to the islands. We kept our wartime 
promise to aid in reconstruction, providing 
for this purpose technical assistance, hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars of direct com- 
pensation to those who suffered losses, and 
surplus property of enormous value at a 
negligible price. In 1946, we also worked out 
mutual defense arrangements that are de- 
signed to safeguard the Philippines from a 
repetition of invasion as well as to enhance 
our own security. 

As far as I can determine, there has been 
no serious opposition to any of these meas- 
ures in Congress or out of Congress. They 
nave had wide bipartisan support. It is 
not over the Philippine policy, then, that the 
present controversy rages. 

But in spite of our efforts and those of 
many conscientious Filipinos, the islands 
have not made the progress which might have 
been expected. 

Last year there were alarming reports that 
the Philippines might go the way of China, 
The reasons advanced were much the same— 
corruption in government, unfair economic 
advantage to a favored few at the expense of 
the many, and the growth in strength of a 
Communist-led revolutionary group in the 
countryside. 

What could we have done in these circum- 
stances? Reverse the independence granted 
a few short years ago and reoccupy the 
islands? ‘To illustrate the difficulty in such 
a course, I might point out that when we 
requested permission to post marines as 
guards at our Embassy in Manila because of 
the tense situation, the Philippine Govern- 
ment hotly rejected the request as an af- 
front to its sovereignty. But even if the 
course of reoccupation were feasible, the 
direct control of the Philippines would re- 
quire an enormous allocation of our eco- 
nomic and military resources. What would 
be left for other areas? Are the American 
people willing to assume an increased tax 
burden and new casualty lists for this pur- 
pose? 

A second alternative would be to abandon 
the islands to their fate and risk their fall- 
ing into unfriendly hands. One considera- 
tion—and there are others—indicates how 
dangerous this course would be. We regard 
Formosa as vital to the security of the Pa- 
cific. How much more so are the Philip- 
pines. 

Confronted with a set of facts of this kind, 
our Philippine policy has taken the only 
direction that is practical. We have not 

ed primary responsibility for the 
political administration, the internal se- 
curi y or the domestic economy of the Philip- 
pines. The Filipino people were demanding, 
in effect, the right to deal with these prob- 
lems themselves when they sought independ- 
ence, We conceded them that right when 
we set them free. These problems, prop- 
erly, are the primary responsibility of the 
Filipinos. Our role, necessarily, is that of a 
neighbor who has had a long and close rela- 
tionship with the islands. In this role we 
have increased our military assistance and 
our technical aid to help them meet the 


present abnormal situation. The President 
has gone a step further and has called upon 
the Philippine Government to undertake 
certain basic reforms as a condition for addi- 
tional economic help. The Filipinos have 
given evidence of a willingness to make the 
necessary improvements and Congress is now 
considering a measure which will provide 
that help. 

We cannot be certain that this policy will 
succeed. There is no assurance that as a 
result of it the Philippines will emerge as a 
progressive and stable member of the free 
world. In the planning and execution of 
foreign policy there are rarely certainties. 
The most that we can hope for is that we 
have chosen the best possible course of action 
in the light of a given set of circumstances. 
Many people have complained about the 
situation in the Philippines but no one, so 
far as I am aware, has offered a policy ap- 
proach differing basically from the three I 
have suggested here. That is—get in, get 
out, or help out. The way we have chosen 
is neither the way of imperialism which is to 
get in, nor the way of isolationism which is 
to get out. It is the American way, which 
is to help out. 

I have dwelt at length on the Philippines 
for it illustrates the complex problems which 
confront our policy-makers elsewhere in the 
Far East. In southern and southeast Asia 
we have also sought to deal with the facts 
of the situation in the same way—neither 
by getting in nor getting out, but by helping 
out. We have cooperated with many friendly 
nations in this region. 

In the case of Indonesia, we contributed 
through i^e United Nations, to its relatively 
peaceful transition from colonial status to 
independence. We are now attempting to 
bring about a similar transition in Indo- 
china in the face of a Communist-led re- 
volt. Throughout this vast area of southern 
and southeast Asia, we have in operation, 
today, programs of economic, technical and 
military assistance and cultural exchange. 
Only recently Congress passed legislation to 
make available grain for India in an effort 
to forestall a threatened famine. 

These programs represent a judicious use 
of the resources which we are able to allo- 
cate to this region. They are gestures of 
sincere friendship, evidences of our will- 
ingness to help in deeds as well as words. 
They are, as all measures of this kind ought 
to be, a mixture of generosity and reason- 
able self-interest. 

As in the Philippines, there is no assur- 
ance that all of them will accomplish the 
p es for which they are intended. As 
in the Philippines, primary responsibility 
rests where it belongs—with the peoples and 
governments of the various recipient nations. 

Taken as a whole, policy in southern and 
southeast Asia has had overwhelming sup- 
port in both Houses of Congress. This is 
another area of substantial bipartisan agree- 
ment that the present controversy conceals. 

With respect to Japan, World War II pro- 
jected us into a situation of primary re- 
sponsibility. As the power principally re- 
sponsible for the Japanese defeat, we were 
compelled to occupy the vacuum which that 
defeat produced and to exercise the primary 
authority which that occupation entailed. 

After VJ-day, policy for Japan, conceived 
and prepared by the State and Defense De- 
partments under the President’s direction 
was carried out by General MacArthur until 
his replacement by General Ridgway as Su- 
preme Commander. Most available reports 
indicate that the occupation has been ad- 
mirably conducted. The Japanese have 
made considerable progress in democra- 
tizing their social and political institutions 
and, with substantial American assistance, 
have done much to restore their battered 
economy. We are moving, now, toward a 
peace settlement with or without Soviet 
participation. Once a treaty has been signed, 
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we hope that Japan will make a contribution 
to the maintenance of peace and orderly in- 
ternational . We will, then, get out 
of that country but still will be in a position 
to help out, if necessary, particularly with 
respect to defense against aggression from 
the mainland. 

There have been scattered criticisms of our 
occupation of Japan under General Mac- 
Arthur’s direction. Some have said that it 
was “too soft” and some that it was “too 
hard.” The balance of informed opinion, 
however, has been favorable. Certainly, 
there has been little criticism of it in Con- 
gress by either party. In this case, too, the 
sound and fury of partisan criticism of far- 
eastern policy had drowned out an extremely 
important area of agreement. 

Having passed through a belt of calm 
encircling the Philippines, southern and 
southeast Asia and Japan, we come to China 
which is at the very core of the storm. I 
should like to state at the outset that I do 
not believe any reasonable person would 
have conducted China policy very much dif- 
ferently than it has been conducted since 
1945. We have had three Secretaries of 
State since the end of World War II—James 
Byrnes, General Marshall, and Dean Acheson. 
All three were confronted with a given set 
of facts. All three approached these facts 
in substantially the same manner. 

To make the point clearer, let us go back to 
VJ-day. At that time, we had air and naval 
power in the Western Pacific. We had a 
small force in China, mostly service troops. 
General MacArthur had advised General 
Wedemeyer who was then in command in 
China that he could not spare additional men 
from his armies which were scheduled to 
serve in the Japanese occupation. 

In China there were two major opposing 
military forces, one under the control of the 
Communists and the other under the control 
of the Nationalists. The Communists were 
spread all over the north China countryside 
ready to move immediately on the great east- 
ern cities and into Manchuria. If civil war 
* they had a decided positional advan- 

e. 


The Nationalist armies were in west and 
south China, far from the major strategic 
centers. They had overwhelming superiority 
in numbers and equipment but because of 
China's incredibly poor transportation sys- 
tem, they could not get this superiority into 
position to make it effective. 

In these circumstances we had to choose 
a course from among three alternatives— 
the same three which we have faced all over 
Asia; To get in, to get out, or to help out. 
In this case, to get in would have meant 
stopping the impending civil war at what- 
ever cost to ourselves, using our soldiers in 
whatever number required, and assuming 
full responsibility for restoring all of China 
to Chiang’s rule. Would the Chinese peo- 
ple, whose suspicion of foreign interference 
in their internal affairs is traditional, have 
welcomed this move? Would we, ourselves, 
in 1945 have tolerated committing an un- 
known number of our men to China for an 
indefinite period? To get in, in this sense, 
even if desirable, was manifestly impracti- 
cable. 

Could we have gotten out? We could 
have; but it would have meant leaving 3,000,- 
000 Japanese soldiers and civilians in China, 
since the Nationalist Government was 
incapable of handling their repatriation. It 
would have meant abandoning the National- 
ist Government which we recognized and 
had supported throughout the conflict with- 
out an opportunity to restore stability to 
war-torn China, Furthermore, the evidence 
we had, then, indicated that most of the 
Chinese people still looked to this Govern- 
ment for leadership in bringing all the fac- 
tions together, in preventing civil war, and 
in reconstructing the country. 
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Therefore, we took the third alternative. 
We helped out—not the Chinese Communist 
but the legal, Nationalist Government of 
China. We transported by sea and air 400 to 
500 thousand of Chiang Kai-shek's troops 
over and around the Communist forces. These 
troops went into key strategic sectors in 
east and north China. Fifty thousand Amer- 
ican marines held such vital centers of com- 
munication as Peiping, Tientsin, and Tsing- 
tao to prevent their seizure by the Chinese 
Communists. 

Furthermore, we continued to supply the 
National Government with lend-lease aid 
for months after the conclusion of the war. 
By the end of 1945, we had delivered suf- 
ficient tonnage to equip 39 divisions of 
ground forces and an 814-group air force. 

In December 1945, Chiang Kai-shek held a 
numerical superiority over the Communists 
of 5 to 1. He had a monopoly of heavy 
equipment and mechanical transport and 
an unopposed air arm. He held the key 
communications centers. Yet by December 
1948, exactly 3 years later, this preponder- 
ance of strength had been so dissipated that 
General Barr, head of our military advisory 
mission in China, was forced to conclude that 
without direct involvement of the United 
States with its combat forces, the defeat 
of the Nationalists on the mainland was 
inevitable. 

What lies behind this amazing failure? 

You will hear it blamed on General Mar- 
shall's attempt to mediate between the Na- 
tionalists and the Communists. The fact is 
that the Nationalists occupied more strategic 
military positions when General Marshall left 
China at the end of 1946 than when he ar- 
rived at the beginning of 1946. The fact is 
that in mediating, General Marshall was 
following the established policy of the Na- 
tionalist Government. For years Chiang had 
claimed that he was trying to settle the 
Communist question by political methods 
and not by civil war. 

You will hear that the failure came about 
because General Marshall tried to force the 
Nationalists to take Communists into the 
government. The fact is that Communists 
had been brought into the government by 
Chiang, himself, long before Marshall ever 
arrived in China, The fact is that not a sin- 
gle Communist was added to that govern- 
ment as a result of General Marshall's media- 
tion. The fact is that the Marshall mission 
was welcomed by Chiang with open arms and 
he prevailed on General Marshall to remain 
as mediator when the latter wanted to with- 
draw. 

If any prominent American in 1946 op- 
posed Marshall's trip to China to mediate the 
Chinese conflict between the major opposing 
groups, he gave no public and, as far as I 
can determine, private expression of his dis- 
agreement. In December 1945, General Mac- 
Arthur, General Wedemeyer, and Admiral 
Spruance sent the following message to 
Washington from the Far East before Gen- 
eral Marshall’s departure: 

“It is suggested that United States assist- 
ance to China be made available as a basis 
for negotiation by the American Ambassa- 
dor to bring together and effect a compromise 
between the major opposing groups in order 
to promote a unified democratic China.“ 

In June 1951, Admiral Spruance says that 
the negotiations between the major oppos- 
ing groups” in this message meant between 
the Communists and Nationalists; General 
Wedemeyer first implied that it didn’t and 
then that it did. General MacArthur, how- 
ever, dissents and speaks of the Communists 
as “but a nebulous threat” at the time. You 
can understand some of the difficulties of 
conducting foreign policy when there is dis- 
agreement among three prominent military 
leaders as to who the “major opposing 
forces" in China were in 1945. 

Another reason advanced for the Nation- 
alist collapse on the mainland is the inade- 
quacy of American aid. We are asked, in 


effect, to be ashamed of ourselves and to feel 
guilty for failing to be more generous to- 
ward Chiang Kai-shek. 

But since VJ-day this country has ex- 
tended military and economic aid valued 
at about two billion dollars to the Chinese 
Government. Two billion dollars of taxpay- 
ers’ money to Chiang Kai-shek. It is possi- 
ble, of course, to argue the precise amount. 
Millions of words have been wasted in prov- 
ing that it was closer to one billion or three 
billion. Can anyone honestly believe that 
one billion or two billion or five billion dol- 
lars more aid would have held the lid on 
the gigantic upheaval that has taken place 
in China these past 5 years? As it was, an 
enormous part of the military equipment 
given to Chiang wound up in the hands of 
the Communists. In the Communist victory 
parades during October 1949 in Peiping, 
Tientsin, Shanghai, and other cities, cap- 
tured American arms and equipment 
streamed past the reviewing stands hour 
after hour. Where did this equipment 
come from? From Nationalist armies which 
surrendered or went over to the Communists. 
Where is it now? A lot of it is in Korea— 
in the hands of our enemies. Yet, the ad- 
ministration is scolded for not having done 
more of the same thing. 

Can anyone honestly believe that more 
arms and a thousand American military ad- 
visors in place of the 500 that served Chiang 
would have saved the Nationalist Govern- 
ment on the mainland? Would additional aid 
have curbed that government’s disastrous 
strategy? Would it have created a fighting 
morale? Would it have put an end to cor- 
ruption and misrule? 

The fact is that our help failed because 
there was missing in the Nationalist Gov- 
ernment at that time, the will and ability to 
use our help effectively. We could not sup- 
ply the will, and if we had tried to supply 
the ability, in all probability we would have 
had to get in completely. 

Only since it has been confined to the ‘is- 
land of Formosa has Chiang’s government 
begun to take the necessary measures to 
make itself truly responsive to the needs of 
the ordinary Chinese people. In these cir- 
cumstances, there is some hope that the 
economic and military assistance which we 
are still supplying to the island of Formosa 
can prove effective. We are justified in con- 
tinuing that aid, just as we are justified in 
continuing to recognize the Nationalist Gov- 
ernment, because it is becoming more rep- 
resentative of the real aspirations of the 
Chinese people as the Communist regime 
in Pieping grows less representative. Since 
it emerged from the countryside, the latter 
has steadily drawn away from the people of 
China and their real interests. It has be- 
come more and more a tool of Russian for- 
eign policy, permitting itself finally to be 
led into a course of tossing thousands of 
Chinese lives to senseless slaughter in the 
Korean aggression. 

Despite the complexity of the Chinese 
situation, I believe that once the facts are 
fully appreciated, there will be little real 
disagreement on the part of most Ameri- 
cans that the course we followed in China 
was about the only reasonable one we 
could have followed. There was not too lit- 
tle American support for the Nationalist Gov- 
ernment. If anything, in the light of 
known circumstances, there was too much. 

The same is not true for Korea. In that 
country, on June 25, 1950, Communist im- 
perialism, for the first time since the end 
of World War II, resorted to the tactic of 
armed invasion. The issue immediately be- 
came larger than Korea. It became, in the 
final analysis, the issue of peace or gen- 
eral war. 

The response of the free world to this issue 
was immediate. On June 27, the President 
ordered fleet and air units into action as the 
U. N. called upon all nations to assist the vic- 
tim of aggression. Americans gave their 
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spontaneous and wholehearted support to 
the decision. 

The objectives which we had in going into 
Korea, and which we still have, is to pre- 
serve the South Korean Republic; to stop 
and to punish the aggression against that 
Republic; to make clear to all would-be im- 
perialists, as we failed to make clear to 
Japanese and Nazi imperialists in the thir- 
ties, that the force of tyranny will be met 
by the force of freedom; that there will be no 
cheap conquests of the weak by the strong; 
that the greater the aggression the greater 
will be the fearful retribution. By stopping 
a local aggression we hope to prevent a gen- 
eral war later; by fighting in Korea now we 
hope to save this land of ours from attack 
in the future. 

When Capt. James Jabara, the leading 
pilot of the United Nations in Korea, landed 
back in the United States, he was greeted 
first by a reporter from his home town of 
Wichita, Kans. The reporter asked: “Why 
are we fighting in Korea?” Jabara answered: 
“So that we won't have to fight in Wichita.” 

These are the reasons we are in Korea. 
They are fine and decent and sensible rea- 
sons. Those who speak disparagingly or 
cynically of them prostitute the finest part 
of the American ideal—a willingness to sac- 
rifices now so that our children and our 
children’s children shall live their lives in 
a better and more satisfying world. 

What we did not set out to do in Korea, 
what we were not required by any mandate of 
the United Nations to do, was to unify all 
of Korea by force. The task of unifying 
Korea, is a task for the Korean people them- 
selves with whatever help may be given them 
by the United Nations. What we did not 
set out to do was to conquer Manchuria. 
What we did not set out to do was to carry 
Chiang Kai-Shek back to the mainland on 
the shield of the United States. What we did 
not set out to do was to begin world war III. 

We failed once to distinguish what we 
set out to do and what we did not set out 
to do in Korea. I trust that we shall not 
fil again. Last November, United Nations 
forces had scored the remarkable victory 
that carried them from practically a beach- 
head at Pusan back to the thirty-eighth 
parallel. At that point we had accomplished 
what we had set out to do. We had met 
the aggressors, punished them severely, and 
all but destroyed their armies. The security 
of our forces made it necessary to advance 
some distance beyond the thirty-eighth 
parallel. 

When these forces had reached the nar- 
row defensible neck of the Korean peninsula, 
some miles south of the Chinese border, I 
urged that we call a halt to the advance and 
try to create a buffer zone along the Chinese 
Manchurian and Korean frontier. But, ap- 
parently, in the mistaken belief that the 
Chinese Communists would not enter the 
war, that we could “end the war by Christ- 
mas” our troops were sent probing, in dan- 
gerously extended lines, towards the Chinese 
border, 

The rest is too well known to you to bear 
extensive repeating. The Chinese Com- 
munists entered the conflict. We suffered a 
major defeat. Some of those who just a few 
weeks before had been most vociferous in 
urging our advance to the Chinese border 
now began to press for two alternatiyes— 
either the complete abandonment of Korea 
or the extension of the war all the way into 
Manchuria and beyond. This “get in or 
get out” extremism would have profited no 
one but our enemies. 

To have abandoned Korea, at that moment, 
would have been to sacrifice the very pur- 
poses for which we entered the conflict. It 
would have meant laying not only all of 
Korea but all of the Far East open to new 
attacks by Communist imperialism. To have 
extended the war to the Chinese mainland, 
on the other hand, would have meant an 
involvement—when considered in the light 
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of the critical situations elsewhere—far be- 
yond our military capacity at the time to 
support. The latter course could have had 
only two outcomes. If the Soviet Union 
chose to back the Chinese Communists, it 
would have meant the beginning of world 
war III. If, on the other hand, the Rus- 
sians chose to stay out, it would have meant 
a unilateral involvement of this country on 
the Chinese mainland. 

In the first case we would have had the 
very thing which, in our own interests and 
in the interests of civilization, we are try- 
ing to prevent. In the second case, we would 
have had what General Bradley so aptly 
termed “wrong war, wrong place, wrong 
time, wrong enemy.” 

Suppose we gained this cheap and easy 
victory over the Chinese Communists which 
some seemed to think possible by the use of 
our air and sea power and Chiang’s troops. 
What would we have gained except the con- 
tinuing responsibility of trying to keep the 
Generalissimo in power in a devastated China 
at untold billions of dollars in costs? 

And if we did not defeat the Chinese Com- 
munists easily, what then? We would do 
as we have done in Korea, send Ground Forces 
in after sea and air power had failed to bring 
an immediate victory. The vast maw of 
the Chinese mainland can absorb millions of 
ground troops. We could tie up the bulk of 
our military resources in a secondary arena 
of combat, leaving Western Europe—the real 
prize—and other vital areas bare to Soviet 
conquest. If world war III must come, it 
will not be won or lost in south China. 

We have to keep our eyes on the objective, 
and the place to do this at the present time 
is in Korea. Under General Ridgway’s com- 
mand, the United Nations have once again 
returned to a position roughly comparable 
to the one held last December. Once again 
a moment of decision is at hand. 

It is a moment to restate the aims of our 
foreign policy. That policy is and must con- 
tinue to be based on the principles of no ap- 
peasement and peace—not peace at any price, 
but peace as long as it is humanly and de- 
cently and honorably possible to strive for it, 
To achieve that peace we must be prepared 
to negotiate, provided the aggressors recog- 
nize the error of their ways and, provided, 
the negotiations lead to a settlement that 
achieves our purposes. Appeasement and 
negotiation are not the same things. To use 
means other than military to achieve reason- 
able international objectives is in keeping 
with our best traditions. We would do well 
to be wary of partisan tongues in this coun- 
try that are quick to lick the label of ap- 
peasement on every nonmilitary action we 
take. Such tongues could lead our foreign 
policy into repeated blind alleys and, ulti- 
mately, into chaos, unnecessary war, or con- 
fused retreat. 

As to specific policy based on these prin- 
ciples of no appeasement and peace, I be- 
lieve the facts of the situation suggest that 
the wisest course in Korea at this time would 


be for the U. N. forces to remain in the vicin- , 


ity of the thirty-eighth parallel so that the 
South Korean Republic can be reestablished 
in its own right. Beyond that, South Korean 
forces should be sent farther northward to 
the vicinity of the thirty-ninth parallel so 
as to increase the defensive strength of 
South Korea and to establish a status quo 
that can be maintained. In my opinion this 
move will be a long step toward stopping 
Stalin’s plans to involve us in all-out war 
in Asia; it will allow South Koreans, with 
U. N. help, to start rebuilding their country, 
and it will have accomplished our. original 
purpose of making clear that aggression 
does not pay. South Korea should assume 
an increasingly active role in its own de- 
fense and we should seek greater military 
commitments for Korea from other U. N. 
members with a view to reducing the size 
of the American contingent. The Chinese 


may quit Korea in time, but it is necessary, 
at this stage to draw our plans as though 
they will not. As long as they continue to 
attack, they must be opposed. 

Moving south to Japan, present policy calls 
for the signing of a peace treaty at the 
earliest possible time. We are trying to en- 
list as many as possible of the World War 
II Allies in this policy. Since the Russians 
continue to make impossible demands as the 
price of participation, we are going ahead 
without them. In general, the peace with 
Japan which is planned will be a peace of 
reconciliation, with provision made for de- 
fense of the country before the occupation 
terminates. This policy must be pushed 
with vigor. , 

With respect to Formosa, we cannot per- 
mit it to fall into the hands of a Chinese 
Communist regime which is operating in 
the interests of a foreign power and is pur- 
suing a reckless course of aggression against 
the United Nations in Korea. On the other 
hand, under present circumstances and at 
the present time, I do not believe we ought 
to back Chiang Kai-shek in an adventure on 
the mainland. Chiang, himself, has indi- 
cated that even with full American assist- 
ance, it would take 6 months to make ready 
for an attack. 

It is true that all the Nationalists seek 
now is a little logistical support and some 
American technicians for an invasion of the 
mainland. On the surface that seems like 
a cheap price to pay for a diversionary attack 
on the Chinese Communists, and some 
Americans have been attracted by it. It 
is enticing, but it is also dangerously illu- 
sory. As you probably remember, we began 
the Korean conflict by supplying only logis- 
tical support to the South Koreans and, in 
a year, we have built up our commitment 
there to 250,000 men plus extensive sea and 
air forces. There may be circumstances in 
which the use of Chiang's forces are war- 
ranted. These circumstances do not now 
exist, 

For the present, the National Government 
has more than enough problems to keep it 
fully occupied on Formosa. If it can do a 
thorough overhauling of itself, perhaps some 
day the Chinese people may be prepared to 
give it another chance on the mainland. 

With regard to the Philippines, our policy 
in the future must continue to be based 
on the idea of helping the Filipinos find 
their way to stability. We will not, as we 
did not in 1941, tolerate any attack on these 
islands. 

For the rest of the Far East, our principal 
effort must be coordinated with the efforts of 
others in assisting these countries of south- 
ern and southeast Asia to overcome the ac- 
cumulated ills of centuries. We must help 
them, as decent neighbors, with little fan- 
fare and within our means, to produce more 
food and other necessities, to improve the 
education of their children, and to elimi- 
nate the many health hazards to which they 
are exposed—malaria, typhus, cholera, and 
other epidemic diseases. Projects of this 
kind cost, comparatively, very little money, 
but they engender a lasting good will which 
military action can rarely do. Such projects 
also attack some of the basic causes of unrest 
and instability. 

The problems which exist in Asia, in Eu- 
rope, throughout the world, are immense. 
They are, in the last analysis, the problems 
of peace or war, the problems of progress or 
retreat. We cannot eliminate these prob- 
lems by closing our eyes and striking out 
blindly at them. Nor can we eliminate them 
by denying that they exist. We can meet 
them only by striving to understand them; 
by closing ranks among ourselves and with 
friendly nations the world over and by bring- 
ing to bear on them our united strength 
and determination; by reaffirming, as each 
generation must reaffirm, that it is not in 
tyranny but in freedom that mankind finds 
his destinv. 
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State Commander of American Legion of 
California Writes Message 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 6, 1951 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, heretofore granted 
me upon request, I am pleased to call to 
your attention and the attention of 
every Member of this Congress “The 
Commander’s Message” of Mr. Stan Dun- 
mire as printed in the California Le- 
gionnaire for July 1, 1951. 

The expressed opinion and comments 
of the commanders of our great national 
veterans groups are always worthy of 
careful consideration by all citizens. 

Mr. Speaker, the following comments 
by the national commander herewith 
following deal with matters which are 
brought to your attention and mine from 
day to day: 

CoMMANDER’S MESSAGE 


It becomes my duty to take you on a 
warning tour into the not too distant future. 
It is a future, I fear, fraught with forget- 
fulness. That forgetfulness, unless we are 
alert to what is now going on, may turn 
our efforts for proper care of veterans to 
a black attack on all veterans in the name 
of so-called economy moves by our Federal 
Government, 

During the month of March 1951 a self- 
appointed citizens’ committee, known as the 
Committee on Federal Tax Policy, issued a 
report containing certain recommendations 
which are now found for the most part to 
be incorporated in the report of the Joint 
Congressional Committee on the Economy 
Report which was published as Senate Report 
No. 210 on April 1951. 

This committee consists of seven Senators 
and seven Members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. The report itself contains 121 
pages of discussion, charts, graphs, etc. 

Senate Report No. 210 proposes to wipe 
out many benefits now enjoyed by disabled 
veterans and their dependents. It pro- 
poses further to take away or seriously cur- 
tail benefits to men in service and those 
retired from active service. 

The congressional committee’s report was 
issued after very few public hearings and 
with no veterans’ representatives heard. 

Among its suggestions affecting veterans 
and servicemen are: 


VETERANS BENEFITS AFFECTED 


1, Proposing an objective means test to 
determine whether or not a veteran is en- 
titled to hospitalization in a Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration hospital. 

Comment: This would likely result in the 
use of a pauper’s oath before a non-service- 
connected hospitalization would be granted, 

2. Rescind the already authorized $200,- 
000,000 Veterans’ Administration hospital 
construction program on the premise that 
there are now sufficient beds to take care 
of service-connected cases, and that doctors 
are not available to staff the additional beds, 

Comment: Like No. 1 above, this sug- 
gestion is pointed directly at hospitalization 
of non-service-connected cases which is now 
provided when facilities are available and 
when the veteran is not financially able to 
pay for hospitalization. Nothing is said 
what will happen to those veterans requiring 
long periods of hospitalization, making them 
medically indigent. Included among these 
are those suffering with nervous and mental 
diseases, tuberculosis, hemophilia, paraplegia, 
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and other chronic diseases requiring hospital 
care, 

3. Eliminate dental care for veterans after 
specified period, following discharge. 

Comment: This is contrary to present 
regulations which authorize dental treat- 
ment for service-connected conditions. 

4. Establish income limitations for all vet- 
erans. Redefine income limits for all pen- 
sion purposes. Reduce pensions as income 
approaches limits. Do not allow presump- 
tion of total disability with less than 40 per- 
cent disability. 

Comment: The intent here appears to be 
to set up more stringent income limitations, 
reducing amount of pension according to in- 
come within maximum limits established, 
regardless of age or unemployability. Total 
disability pension would not be granted un- 
less in fact there was 40 percent or more 
disability. In short, it would not only wreck 
but practically take away disability pensions 
from veterans, and it is possible that the 
widows and other dependents would be in- 
cluded, 

5. Abolish the first year’s interest payments 
which the Veterans’ Administration now 
makes on the loans it insures. 

Comment: This would make it more dif- 
ficult for those veterans needing it the most 
to obtain GI loans. 

6. Abolisn payments for burial of veterans 
who do not die of service-connected causes, 
or in Veterans’ Adrainistration facilities. 

Comment: Cause of death in many cases 
is determined to have been service-connected 
long after burial. The $150 now allowed pre- 
vents many of our Nation’s war veterans from 
being buried in potter’s fields. 


ARMED FORCES BENEFITS AFFECTED 


1. To prevent non-disabled members of the 
Armed Forces from retiring under the age of 
60 without drastically decreased benefits. 

2. Many active reservists should no longer 
be allowed to draw training pay. 

8. Do away with all flight pay, all sub- 
marine pay, all gratuities for extra hazardous 
combat duty, and the 10 percent overseas 
pay might be eliminated. 

4, Leaves for members of the Armed Forces 
to be reduced sharply. 

5. Retired military personnel no longer be 
allowed medical care by the Department of 
Defense, unless they are retired for disability. 

6. All medical care for dependents of re- 
tired personnel be eliminated. 

7. Discontinue medical care for dependents 
of active duty servicemen. 

8. Increase prices in post exchanges. 

9. Elimination of certain banking serv- 
ices on military bases. 

10. Increase prices at military installation 
movies. 

11. All clothing given to a serviceman dur- 
ing his period of active duty must be re- 
turned, except that amount that he must 
wear home. 

In addition to the $500,000,000 suggested 
Saving by eleminating the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration hospital construction, program, the 
committee’s report estimates that the sav- 
ing to the Government would be $516,000,000 
in 1952. It is noted that all through the re- 
port, the committee seems to hide the fact 
that tl vast majority of savings would come 
from veterans and service personnel. 

No explanation in the committee’s report 
is given as to how these suggestions were 
reached. Some statements appear, such as 
Winning the Peace, Defending the Freedom, 
and Hope of a Free World. Apparently, we 
are supposed to assume that these high ob- 
jectives could best be obtained by attacking 
benefits to veterans and our Nation’s de- 
fenders in the armed services, together with 
all their dependents. 

In all fairness to the members of the com- 
mittee that made the report, neither the 
committee nor any of its members expressed 
themselves as favoring or recommending any 
of these specific proposals. The committee, 


however, does represent a responsible seg- 
ment of the Congress. It could well be taken 
as a forerunner of a repetition of the old 
Economy League that brought about the 
Economy Act of 1933, which literally turned 
sick veterans from their hospital beds, robbed 
them of their compensation and pensions and 
in many instances, of life itself. This, you 
will remember, was during a great depression. 
It is apparent that this time the same group 
desires to do their clipping of the disabled 
veteran before a depression comes. 

It may be said these groups have used lan- 
guage that could be interpreted as not being 
an attack on the service-connected disabled; 
however, a close analysis of the suggestions 
contained in that part of the congressional 
committee's report which cites “selected cases 
where changes in legislation could effect 
economy” discloses the trend of the old 
Economy League. The fact that thou- 
sands of veterans are long in need of medical 
care, compensation, or pensions, and other 
benefits before their claims are finally adjudi- 
cated as service-connected would be affected. 
The cause of death in many cases originally 
declared to be of a non-service-connected 
origin is later found to be caused from a sery- 
ice-connected disability or that the service- 
connected disability was the contributing 
cause of death. 

The present propaganda, plus the bitter 
experience of the past, warns us that such 
attacks on all veterans are imminent, re- 
gardless of whether the veterans are of World 
War I or II or the present war in Korea. 
They all look to the Government to bind 
their wounds, heal their minds, and care for 
their widows and orphans. The “advance 
guard” of the “economy forces” are on the 
march. They proudly carry the antiveteran 
banner, while their neighbors’ sons carry the 
brunt of the battle. 

We of the American Legion should ever 
remember the reason of our inception and 
remain alert to the dangers ahead. We can 
expect to be hearing more from the Federal 
tax-policy group in the future. 

But we must not wait until the Economy 
League molds public opinion against the dis- 
abled veteran. Veterans are taxpayers the 
same as anyone else. We are vitally inter- 
ested in economy of Government. We real- 
ize that Federal expenditures must be kept at 
a minimum if we are to win or avoid all-out 
war against the evil forces of communism. 

The price of a war for survival means more 
than the cost of guns, planes, and other ma- 
terial of war. Our Nation has always recog- 
nized its responsibility to care for its disabled 
veterans and their dependents. 

It it a legitimate part of the cost of war, 
and this short-sighted and niggardly attempt 
to economize at the expense of the defenders 
of the Republic must be defeated. 

It can be defeated in only one way. In the 
same way these benefits were secured in the 
first place. By the enlistment of members 
into the American Legion and other veterans’ 
organizations in such large numbers that the 
lawmakers in Washington dare not forget the 
obligation our people expect them to fulfill. 


The Advocates of the St. Lawrence Sea- 
way Are Using Downright Laughable 
Arguments 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 10, 1951 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, the 
following editorial, which appeared in 
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the June 19, 1951, issue of the Mobile 
(Ala.) Register speaks for itself: 
DOWNRIGHT LAUGHABLE 

The Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Association 
is trying hard to build a case for the pro- 
posed so-called St. Lawrence seaway. 

As a propaganda voice for that unsound, 
unjustifiable project, its activity in that ef- 
fort is not surprising, of course. 

But when it goes to the extreme of attempt- 
ing to show that the project would pay for 
itself, the association oversteps the bounds 
of farfetched arguments and indulges in 
downright laughable arguments, 


The Arizona Purchase Moves Along 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. NORRIS POULSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 10, 1951 


Mr. POULSON. Mr. Speaker, this 
column by Ray Tucker speaks for itself, 
and how: 

THE ARIZONA PURCHASE Moves ALONG 

(By Ray Tucker) 

WASHINGTON.—An irrigation project that 
will not cost the Nation’s taxpayers more 
than $2,000,000,000 while benefiting rela- 
tively few farmers in a single State has 
slipped through the Senate almost noise- 
lessly under protection of the excitement 
over the MacArthur investigation. It is of- 
ficially known as the central Arizona proj- 
ect, but it has been dubbed the Arizona 
purchase. 

It is doubtful if any political deal in re- 
cent legislative history involved such bra- 
zen trading, including Democrats and a few 
Republicans, at the expense of the Nation 
at large. It could have been accomplished 
only by such smart Capitol Hill operators as 
Senate Majority Leader ERNEST W. McFar- 
LAND and Rules Chairman Cart W. HAYDEN, 
both of Arizona. 

Bargains: In corraling 50 favorable against 
28 adverse votes, these two veterans entered 
into bargains with Members from every oth- 
er section which wants vast Federal sums 
for similar or allied projects. Although they 
are supposed to represent President Truman 
in the upper Chamber, they also sold him 
down the political river where it was 
necessary. 

The Arizona boys obtained support from 
such contrasting groups as advocates of the 
St. Lawrence Seaway, the Missouri Valley 
Authority, the Columbia River Authority, 
the silver bloc, the natural gas faction, Tru- 
man New Dealers, and anti-civil-rights south- 
erners. 

Only three Democrats—Byrp, of Virgin- 
ia; O’Conor, of Maryland; and DouGLAs, of 
Illinois—dared to vote in opposition to the 
leadership. 

Estimate: The Hayden-McFarland opera- 
tors picked up five votes from the New York 
and New England States on the St. Lawrence 
and other trades, although the people in 
this area will pay heavily without getting any 
benefits. Here is a semiofficial estimate of 
the taxes which they must bear as their 
share of the total cost: 

Senator LEHMAN’s New York will be nicked 
for $304,509,000. Senator McMaHon’s and 
Senator BENToN’s Connecticut is down for 
$34,665,000. Little Rhode Island, whose two 
Senators voted affirmatively, will put up $11,- 
624,000. The figures have been compiled by 
the Council of State Chambers of Commerce, 
Washington, D. C. 
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In return for promised support, against 
the civil-rights legislation, the Russell-East- 
land, Dixie group contributed 19 votes. The 
average cost to southern States will amount 
to $22,000,000. 

Generous: Silver Senators kicked in with 
13 votes, as against an average tap on their 
commonwealths of $7,000,000. They got off 
cheaply. Five midwesterners joined up be- 
cause of reciprocal aid for the Missouri River 
Valley enterprise, for which their States will 
finance an Arizona average of $30,000,000. 

Two Columbia River proponents—MorsE 
of Oregon and Macnuson, of Washington— 
have committed their States to pay an aver- 
age of $28,000,000 to irrigate Arizona farms. 

The natural-gas bloc, headed by Senator 
Kerr, of Oklahoma, turned in 6 votes, inas- 
much as they joined with the so-called 
plantation faction to elect Senator Mc- 
Fartanp to the leadership. Their States will 
be billed about $25,000,000 each. 

The financing of this Central Valley proj- 
ect differs from all previous methods for pay- 
ing off developments of this kind. Under 
the basic reclamation law, the actual bene- 
ficiaries are supposed to amortize the debt 
over a period of 50 years, with interest. This 
is the first time that such a project has 
been underwritten by the Nation-at-large, 
and under exceptionally generous amortiza- 
tion arrangements. They pay no interest for 
75 years. 

Cost: Even proponents of the irrigation 
program concede that the increase in the 
number of food producers will total only 
30,000. Opponents put the figure at only 
6,000, and maintain that a mere 420 would 
enjoy benefits of $500,000 each. 


Spiritual Preparedness 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 
HON. L. MENDEL RIVERS 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 10, 1951 


Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Speaker, I have 
the honor and privilege to invite your 
attention and the attention of all think- 
ing people to a most outstanding ser- 
mon, which I consider food for thought, 
by my esteemed friend, the Reverend 
John A. Pinckney, rector, St. James Epis- 
copal Church, Greenville, S. C., delivered 
there on April 22, 1951, as follows: 


“But God said to him, ‘Fool! This night 
your soul is required of you; and tte things 
you have prepared, whose will they be“ 
(St. Luke 12: 20). 

Perhaps the greatest possession of any man 
is his character. To lose that, he loses all, 
and the road back to gain again his character 
is often a long and difficult one, possessed 
of many trials and tribulations. No man 
wishes to lose his character. It is and should 
be the one possession he most guards and 
holds high. The only possession he can 
carry with him when he crosses the bar. 

The question was put to our Lord regard- 
ing division of inheritance. With his reply 
comes the words that a man’s life consisteth 
not in the abundance of his possessions. 
Then he told them a story about the man 
who had produced so abundantly that his 
barns could not hold the tremendous in- 
crease. Talking the matter over with him- 
self, he came to the conclusion that he would 
tear down his present barns and build bigger 
ones so that he might take care of the in- 
crease. Then saying to himself, “I have all 
I need, I will take it easy, leading a life of 


eating, drinking, and making merry, for I 
have no worries nor additional need.” Then 
the truth of the story falls like a tremendous 
blow from the lips of the Master: “Fool, this 
night your soul is required of you, and the 
things you have prepared, whose will they 
be.” In simple words this man thought more 
of storing up material possessions than of 
spiritual possessions. There is no thought on 
the part of our Lord that man should not 
make ample provision for himself and his 
family, but when man’s whole attention and 
thought, or when any nation’s whole atten- 
tion and thoughts are only in terms of re- 
lief, then that individual and that nation 
begins to disintegrate, for he and they lose 
their character. The individual and the na- 
tion become weak. Life loses its real mean- 
ing and purpose and the result of men and 
nations utter indifference and carelessness 
to the finer things of life begins to unfold. 
In individual lives we see this failure pre- 
senting itself in many forms: break-up of 
family life, alcoholism, suicide. In national 
life the same things are reproduced on a 
larger scale; scandal, feuds, graft, and such 
widespread corruption that national suicide 
results. Men and nations lose character. 
They have failed to grasp the unchanging 
and indestructible teaching of life—that a 
man's life consisteth not in the abundance 
of his possessions. 

The time of testing is upon us. We have 
reached the point in life, both individual 
and national when material resources will 
not suffice. It is a question of character, of 
spiritual strength. Truly the hour is at hand 
for a great spiritual revival which must nat- 
urally begin with individual lives. 

For we wrestle not against flesh and blood, 
but rather against spiritual wickedness in 
high places, and in low, too. The trium- 
phant Man of Galilee cleansed the temple 
in His day by overthrowing the tables of 
the money changers and them that sold 
doves. He, in one majestic sweep, removed 
the graft and corruption from the temple, 
saying, “My house shall be called a house 
of prayer, but ye have made it a den of 
thieves.” So you and I are called upon 
to do likewise. True it is that we are not 
polluting the House of God by any form 
of false sale or corrupt practices, but we 
who make up the House of God must cleanse 
and purify our own lives. An organization 
is only as strong as its weakest link. The 
time for testing individuality has come for 
allmen. We cannot hope or expect to create 
a better society, a better city, a better nation, 
or a better world unless we ourselves are 
first changed and converted to the way of 
Christ as the only way for mankind. 

This Nation is at the lowest point morally 
in its whole history. And the cause lies 
with the individuals, people like you and me. 
When the individual loses his sense of moral 
values the Nation can expert nothing better. 
We have made of this Nation a den of thieves, 
when, because of its heritage, it should be 
a house of prayer for all people. 

Our forefathers made this Nation great 
by their emphasis on spiritual values. True 
enough, material success followed as a by- 
product. But the emphasis was placed first 
on the spirit. It was first things first 
with them, and the results you and I enjoy. 
Today we have forgotten the spiritual em- 
phasis and have succumbed to the lure of 
material wealth and soft living. Our barns 
are full but our souls are being required, 
Before the test of men's souls, material 
strength is of little avail. We brought 
nothing into this world, and it is certain 
we can carry nothing out. The Lord gave 
and the Lord will take away. Have we the 
spiritual strength to give up easy living, to 
discontinue dissipation, and tighten our belts 
for the struggle ahead? We often speak of 
intestinal fortitude, but the real question is 
have we the spiritual stamina to life, 
individual and national, beginning with our- 
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selves, for only spiritual stamina can bring 
men and nations to a real sense of their 
responsibility to God in Christ first, then to 
men and nations. There are too many who 
take the attitude that the other fellow needs 
to be changed but I don't. The time is now 
when we should be looking at ourselves and 
not so much at the fellow next door. Just 
where do I stand in the light of Christian 
truth and Christian principles? Men and 
nations must become God conscious, then 
we will have begun to walk the right road. 
Only when this happens will the byproducts 
be forthcoming for man’s real needs, giving 
to all a sense of security and peace. 

The trouble is, I fear, that we love our- 
selves and this great land of ours so much 
that our eyes are blinded to the sins and 
evils rampant within us and our country. 
The tragedy of the hour is not the war in 
Korea, not the misguided foreign policy of 
our Government, not the threat of commu- 
nism in our land and other free lands of the 
world. The real tragedy is that this Na- 
tion—conceived in freedom and liberty and 
born under God, has given up, sold its birth- 
right for individual gain, graft, and cor- 
ruption. 

The major scandals which have burst upon 
us—the Senate investigation of organized 
crime, the sordid story of corruption and 
graft in the RFC—the confessions of Amer- 
icans that they are spies for a foreign 
power—these are symbols of the breakdown 
in character of our Nation and its people. 
We have no one to blame but ourselves. So- 
called Christian people have allowed this 
cancerous growth to destroy the honesty and 
integrity of human beings thereby destroy- 
ing the character of this once good land. 

In spite of what has been said, gambling is 
not a “biological necessity,” nor can it be 
clothed in any other kind of garments to 
make it right, because basically it is wrong. 
Two or more wrongs have never made a right. 
It is not the evil of the gangsters that is re- 
sponsible for the corruption in our land; it 
is the tolerance of the best people of our 
land. This is an appeasement policy, and 
with the Christian there can be no such 
policy. We are either on the side of right 
or on the side of wrong. For the Christian 
there is no middle ground. The only salva- 
tion for the individual, for the Nation and 
for the world lies in the renewal of the 
spiritual values of life. I quote from Amer- 
ica’s greatest citizen and hero— We have 
had our last chance. If we will not devise 
some greater and more equitable system, 
Armageddon will be at our door. The prob- 
lem basically is still logical and involves a 
spiritual recrudescense and improvement of 
human character that will synchronize with 
our almost matchless advances in science, 
art, literature, and all material developments 
of the past 2,000 years. It must be of the 
spirit if we are to save the race.” 

The worst sin of our spiritual structure, 
in fact of our whole living today is not 
narrow-mindedness, but tolerance. The dis- 
grace upon Christians is that we tolerate the 
kind of life we live. My house is called a 
house of prayer—this country is a land of 
goodness and truth for all people, but we, 
as did they, are condoning such evil prac- 
tices in all phases of life that we are 
it a den of thieves and thieves of the most 
despicable kind. 

The individual’s soul is at stake. The 
Nation’s soul is at stake and what are we 
doing about it? Not so much nationally, 
but individually, for we cannot change the 
Nation, until we have first changed our own 
lives. 

The time has come for us as individuals 
to change our standards and set our prin- 
ciples on higher planes. To realize fully and 
completely that we cannot be satisfied with 
ease and complacency and expect to have a 
better city or a better world. Our very soul 
is being required of us, of the Nation of 
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which we are a part and for which we are 
responsible. Because we have so much is 
not time for us to eat, drink, and be merry, 
but rather a time for repentance that we 
may seek the goodness of God. 


“Once to every man and nation 
Comes the moment to decide, 

In the strife of truth and falsehood, 
For the good or evil side; 

Some great cause, God’s new Messiah, 
Offering each the bioom or blight, 

And the choice goes by forever 
Twixt that darkness and that light.” 


“And God said to him—Fool, this night 
thy soul is required of thee, and the things 
you have prepared, whose will they be?’” 


Milestones at Mayaguez 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. FERNOS-ISERN 


RESIDENT COMMISSIONER FROM PUERTO RICO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 10, 1951 


Mr. FERNOS-ISERN. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include an address by Nathan 
Koenig, Assistant to the Secretary of 
Agriculture, United States Department 
of Agriculture, on the occasion of the 
Golden Jubilee Celebration of the Fed- 
eral Experiment Station in Puerto Rico, 
at Mayaguez, Puerto Rico, Monday, July 
2, 1951. 

At that time, Mr. Koenig also pre- 
sented the Department of Agriculture’s 
superior service award to the station in 
Official recognition of exceptional 
achievement in research on problems of 
tropical agriculture. 

I am sure that the Members will find 
Mr. Koenig’s well-considered address 
both interesting and informative. 

The address follows: 


This is a very significant occasion in the 
life of an institution. Also, this is a note- 
worthy event in the lives of those men and 
women who through the years helped mold 
the shape and character of this same insti- 
tution. For today, here at Mayaguez, we 
are celebrating the fiftieth anniversary of 
the Federal Experiment Station in Puerto 
Rico. Here is an institution that has turned 
the half century mark with an enviable 
record and thus has set the standard for 
even greater achievement in the next half 
century ahead. 

The contributions made by this experiment 
station to the basic knowledge of mankind 
have spread throughout the world. What 
has been accomplished here through research 
and experimentation helped maintain Amer- 
ican leadership in the field of agriculture 
and contributed to better living for people 
at home and abroad. In this instance, size 
has been no yardstick of greatness. For this 
is a small institution with definitely limited 
resources. Fortunately, however, there has 
been an unlimited zeal among the men and 
women working here. And under the guid- 
ance of outstanding leadership many of the 
deficiencies in physical operating resources 
have been overcome—but not without some- 
difficulty and hard labor. During most of 
the last decade the work of this station has 
been directed by Dr. Kenneth A. Bartlett. He 
and his co-workers have built well on foun- 
dation stones laid by earlier hands. 

While it is always a pleasure for me to 
come to Mayaguez, I am particularly happy 


to be here at this time. For in addition to 
this being the observance of a fiftieth anni- 
versary, it is also the occasion for official 
recognition of the accomplishments of the 
Federal experiment station in Puerto Rico 
by the United States Department of Agri- 
culture. It is my privilige and honor on 
this notable day to be the personal repre- 
sentative of the Secretary of Agriculture, 
the Honorable Charles F, Brannan. And I 
bring to you his sincere greetings and best 
wishes. 

So here today we have a double observe 
ance, the celebration of a birthday of an in- 
stitution and the presentation of an award 
in official recognition of achievement. Such 
an occasion is truly a milestone in the life 
of an institution and reflects great credit on 
the men and women associated with it. 

Back in the early years of the century, this 
experiment station served to establish a 
sound technical basis for the agriculture of 
Puerto Rico. In fact, at that time it ac- 
complished what the point 4 program of 
providing technical assistance endeavors to 
do in many parts of the world today. 

All of us, I am sure, appreciate the fact 
that the results of basic research must first 
be available before much can be done to im- 
prove the agriculture and the living stand- 
ards of people in any area of the world. 
Such a concept undoubtedly motivated the 
establishment of the Federal agricultural 
experiment station in Puerto Rico. This sta- 
tion became the first stone in the foundation 
of a healthy agriculture in Puerto Rico. 

It was shortly after Puerto Rico came un- 
der the American flag, that the United 
States Congress authorized use of a small 
sum 85,000 —to survey agricultural con- 
ditions on this island. The man who made 
the study was Dr. Seaman A. Knapp, who 
had been active in the establishment of the 
State agricultural experiment stations. It 
was on September 22, 1900, that Dr. Knapp 
made his report to Secretary of Agriculture 
James Wilson. President William McKin- 
ley transmitted that report to the Con- 
gress on December 10, 1900. It was this re- 
port that set in motion the chain of events 
that gave birth to this institution 50 years 
ago. 

In the Department of Agriculture appro- 
priation act for the fiscal year beginning 
July 1, 1901, Congress authorized the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to spend $12,000. to estab- 
lish and maintain an agricultural experiment 
station in Puerto Rico. This was the real 
beginning that pumped life-blood into agri- 
cultural research in Puerto Rico. During 
the first year, experimental work of a tem- 
porary nature began at Rio Piedras. The 
understanding was that after the territorial 
legislature met again early in 1902, a perma- 
nent site would be found for the agricul- 
tural experiment station. After the terri- 
torial legislature had taken the necessary 
action, Mayaguez was chosen as the perma- 
nent site and actual operations began on 
this location in September 1902. Each year, 
in the Department of Agriculture appro- 
priation act, the Congress has made avail- 
able funds for the operation of this experi- 
ment station in support of a sound policy 
of agricultural development through re- 
search. And while the annual expenditures 
rere have increased considerably since the 
first appropriation was authorized, the re- 
turns have far exceeded the outlay. 

It is not necessary for me to go into de- 
tail on the contributions of this station 
toward the improvement of agriculture in 
Puerto Rico. From 1902 to 1934, this sta- 
tion was a prime factor in the agricultural 
progress of Puerto Rico. Let me mention 
only a few of the milestones. 

As you know, farming in Puerto Rico was 
in a more or less primitive stage in the early 
1900’s. Insects, diseases, and inferior 
varieties seriously handicapped farmers in 
both crop and animal production. One of 
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the first contributions made by the station 
was in the identification of serious plant dis- 
eases and destructive insects and the de- 
velopment of methods for their treatment 
and control. Many trees and plants that 
showed promise for Puerto Rico were intro- 
duced, thus contributing much toward 
utilizing some of the island’s natural ad- 
vantages and enriching its economy. The 
station’s work on diseases of sugar cane 
and the development of improved varieties 
not only eliminated for Puerto Rico’s sugar 
industry the serious threat of destruction 
which appeared around 1920, but also pro- 
vided a solid basis for large-scale growth of 
an enterprise which will long hold the spot- 
light of importance in the economy of this 
island. The first silo in Puerto Rico was 
built here at Mayaguez in 1908. The first 
tank for dipping cattle was built which 
demonstrated what dips can do to prevent 
spread of cattle diseases. Animal improve- 
ment began early with the importation of 
better cattle, hogs, and poultry. This laid 
the foundation for the development of a more 
productive livestock industry on the island. 
In fact, there is no single phase of agricul- 
ture toward which this station of Mayaguez 
did not make material contributions. For 
years, this was the only institution in a posi- 
tion to make an organized attack on the 
many agricultural problems confronting 
Puerto Rican farmers. 

More recently, however, Puerto Rico has 
had its own agricultural experiment station 
just as is found in any of the States. This 
insular station is located at Rio Piedras and 
serves the interests of Puerto Rico exclu- 
sively while the Federal experiment station 
here at Mayaguez serves the broad interests 
of the United States as a tropical research 
center. This transition was made possible 
by the act of 1931 passed by Congress to 
place Puerto Rico upon the same status as 
the individual States as to Federal grants 
for agricultural research. In this way Con- 
gress recognized that Puerto Rican agricul- 
ture had come of age and was ready to re- 
ceive the same privileges and assume the 
same responsibilities as those enjoyed and 
exercised by the land-grant institutions of 
the individual States. 

Because of delay by the Legislature of 
Puerto Rico in giving its required assent to 
the act of 1931, it was not until the fiscal 
year 1934-35 that the insular station re- 
ceived its first Federal payment. This 
amounted to $25,000. As the insular station 
developed and received the annual increases 
in funds as provided by the Federal law, more 
and more of the agricultural work of 
concern to Puerto Rico was shifted over from 
the Federal station at Mayaguez to the in- 
sular station at Rio Piedras. Thus, the es- 
tablishment of the insular agricultural ex- 
periment station made possible a shift in 
policy governing the operation of the station 
at Mayaguez. The Federal Experiment Sta- 
tion at Mayaguez was charged with broader 
responsibilities as a Federal tropical outpost 
of the United States Department of Agri- 
culture. As such, it was to serve as depart- 
mental headquarters for all USDA bureaus 
doing research on the island. And, also, it 
was to become the center for the Depart- 
ment's tropical research, 

Today the Federal experiment station here 
at Mayaguez is the only tropical research 
center operated exclusively by the United 
States Department of Agriculture. And in 
that capacity it serves the broad interests 
of the Nation and has done much to speed 
and greatly advance agricultural research 
in the United States and the world over. 
Most of the work that is done here is con- 
cerned mainly with the more fundamental 
aspects of problems relating to continental 
agriculture and problems of direct concern 
to national policy and national security. 
And the various agencies of the Federal Gov- 
ernment look to this station at Mayaguez 
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for information, planting material, and 
scientific and technical advice in carrying 
out their programs relating to agriculture in 
various parts of the world. 

Let me mention just briefly a few of the 
highlights that have given the Federal Ex- 
periment Station in Puerto Rico recognition 
as an integral part of the national research 
program of the United States. During World 
War II, while oriental sources of quinine were 
in enemy hands, the chemists at Mayaguez 
devised a simple and quick method to de- 
termine the quinine and total alkaloid con- 
tent of cinchona bark. The need of our 
armed forces for quinine resulted in a con- 
certed effort to obtain planting stock of cin- 
chona in friendly tropical countries where it 
might be grown. As a result of research at 
Mayaguez, cinchona is now being grown com- 
mercially in Guatemala, Costa Rica, and 
other Latin-American countries. No longer 
is the world dependent on a single source of 
supply for this drug. And again in the pres- 
ent emergency, the Mayaguez station is the 
scene for fundamental research of a highly 
confidential nature which can only be done 
under tropical conditions such as are found 
here in Puerto Rico. 

The policy of carrying out the types of re- 
search as are conducted here at Mayaguez is 
similar to that followed in the continental 
United States. In general, the research ac- 
tivities of the Department of Agriculture are 
confined to regional and national agricultural 
problems while local problems are left to the 
State agricultural experiment stations. And 
while the work of this Federal station con- 
cerns the problems of broad areas, some of 
the results of this research are of direct 
benefit to Puerto Rico. Close working rela- 
tionships exist between the Federal station 
and the Insular station and both are always 
ready to cooperate with each other. And 
overall, the work of both stations is coordi- 
nated through the Chief of the Office of Ex- 
periment Stations at the Department of Agri- 
culture in Washington, D. C., as provided by 
the Act of 1931. The people of the States 
and the people of Puerto Rico have benefited 
greatly from this arrangement which affords 
far greater resources for agricultural research 
than otherwise would be possible. 

Speaking for the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, I can assure you that 
the Federal experiment station here at 
Mayaguez has achieved a record of accom- 
plishment of which the Department is just- 
ly proud. This record of achievement is one 
in which the people of Puerto Rico may also 
take great pride if for no other reason than 
the fact that Puerto Ricans have helped 
shape that record. Here at Mayaguez you 
have adhered to the high traditional stand- 
ards for which American research in agri- 
culture has become known throughout the 
world. Not only have you applied yourselves 
with initiative and diligence in your imme- 
diate work, but you also have unhesitating- 
ly helped all who sought assistance. As in 
our research relations with all State expe- 
riment stations, you have cooperated freely 
with the Insular Agricultural Experiment 
Station at Rio Piedras as well as with other 
insular and Federal agencies. Such close 
working relationships are not only desirable, 
but they are vital. Only through frequent 
consultation and the sincerest effort at co- 
operation can agricultural research march 
forward and make its maximum contribu- 
tion to human welfare. 

Yes, this is a very significant occasion in 
the life of an institution. A golden jubilee 
celebration is a noteworthy event, especially 
with the fine record of achievement that has 
been built up through the half century of 
service. Because of this outstanding accom- 
plishment and its unique position in tropical 
agricultural research, the Federal experiment 
station at Mayaguez has been selected by 
the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture as recipient of a 1951 Superior Service 


Unit Award. The citation reads as follows: 
“For exceptional achievement in research on 
problems of tropical agriculture.” 

In the full spirit of recognition which 
these 10 words imply, I assure you it is an 
honor ahd a pleasure for me to present, on 
behalf of the United States Department of 
Agriculture, this Superior Service Unit 
Award to the Federal experiment station in 
Puerto Rico. I hope that this beautiful 
bronze plaque will be as lasting as will be 
the contributions of this station to the ag- 
riculture and the welfare of people every- 
where, 


And So They Lost Asia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER D. ANGELL 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 10, 1951 


Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, can Asia 
still ke saved? This is a timely question 
which has been asked by David Lawrence 
in the July 13, 1951, issue of the United 
States News and World Report. His an- 
swer to the question gives us all food 
for thought and I am including it as a 
part of these remarks: 


AND So THEY Lost Asta 
(By David Lawrence) 


Can Asia still be saved—or will the history 
books of the future read this way: 

It came to pass in the year 1951: An organ- 
ization known as the United Nations had 
been challenged the year before by aggressors 
in Korea—the armies of Chinese Communists 
and North Korean Communists—who overran. 
the Republic of Korea. 

The challenge was met primarily by the 
United States, with large forces. The war 
lasted a year. During that time, divided 
councils in the United States caused one 
group to urge that the war be pursued with 
maximum force to a military decision. The 
United States had adequate air power and 
the naval power to win a military decision 
without even sending big armies to the main- 
land of China. Naval seizure of the key ports 
on the Coast of China and their occupation 
by a few Marine divisions as a diversionary 
movement, simultaneously with the bombing 
of Chinese supply bases in Manchuria, could 
have won the decision. 

But the other group inside the United 
States, which hac the support of the admin- 
istration then in power, urged the liquidation 
of the Korean war on any terms possible. 
This was based largely on a fear that Russia 
might enter the conflict, although obviously 
the Soviets, who had not yet recovered from 
World War II, were not strong enough to en- 
gage in a war in both Asia and Europe. 

So an armistice was concluded which left 
the Chinese-Korean aggressors in control of 
the same territory in the Far East that they 
had when the war began. 

Throughout Europe and America the group 
which favored the armistice claimed a signal 
victory. 

But whose victory was it? The people of 
Asia saw the Soviet empire and the Chinese 
Communist regime triumphant and gaining 
prestige. For had not all the military power 
of the United States and its associates been 
beaten back to the thirty-eighth parallel and 
their forces eventually withdrawn altogether? 
The Americans and British lost face through- 
out Asia. 

Korea fell easily to Communist infiltration 
after the U. N. troops were withdrawn. 
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Although the Japanese in 1904 had de- 
feated Russia and then in 1941 had swept 
down from their island empire to capture the 
Philippines and the Dutch East Indies and 
had even threatened Australia, the United 
States had met the challenge victoriously by 
sea power, amphibious troops, and air power. 
Retreat, however, by the United States in 
1951, failure to reassert her military power, 
was a s to the American people who 
were told that, notwithstanding an expend- 
iture of 885.000, 000, 00 in the 6 years fol- 
lowing World War I, they were helpless to 
prevent the disaster in Korea and were un- 
able to fight successfully a war in both Europe 
and Asia, though they had done so in 1945, 

As a consequence, Australia and the Philip- 
pines were thereupon left defenseless. 

Japan tried to rebuild her armament, but 
gradually the combined power of Soviet im- 
perialism and Chinese communism infil- 
trated that unhappy country and influenced 
her government from within. Her trade— 
her life line—was primarily with China. 
Unable to rely on military power from the 
United Nations to save her because of the 
preoccupation of the U. N. in Europe, Japan 
fell an easy victim to the Communist march. 

Thereafter India became a willing tool of 
Russia and China, whose alliance dominated 
the whole continent. And so they—the 
western powers—lost Asia. 

From that time forward, the western pow- 
ers were concentrated on Europe, which a 
few years later also fell logically to the mas- 
tery of the Soviets. The European peo- 
ples—impressed again by the bluff of Russia, 
which threatened to throw atom bombs on 
Rome, Paris, Berlin, and London—gave up 
the struggle and made an appeasement 
peace. This was tantamount to surrender- 
ing control of Europe to Soviet Russia. The 
condition has persisted ever since. 

The United Nations, which had been un- 
able to achieve a victory in Korea, lost caste 
and became a debating society without the 
power to enforce its resolutions. 

Great Britain—now subservient to Soviet 
Russia—once had a vast empire, but follow- 
ing World War II lost her possessions one 
after the other. India, Burma, Egypt, Ma- 
laya, Australia, and Hong Kong were lost to 
Britain in that period. The imperialists 
in Moscow and Peiping turned their atten- 
tion to the rich resources of the Arab states 
and particularly to the oil of Iran and the 
Middle East. When Egypt fell under the 
control of the Soviets, the United States lost 
her principal air bases in North Africa. 
That’s why the whole Continent of Africa 
today is a satellite of the Moscow-Peiping 
axis, and why the eyes of the world are 
focused now on the area of the next big 
conquest—across the South Atlantic in what 
used to be called Spanish-America. The loss 
now of Spanish-America to Communist im- 
perialism would be a direct threat to the 
safety of the United States. 

These are the consequences of what hap- 
pened in the fateful year of 1951. 


Former Alcoholic on Liquor Board 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT P. MORANO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 10, 1951 


Mr. MORANO. Mr. Speaker, in recog- 
nition of the fact that alcoholism is fast 
becoming a problem of national im- 
portance, I wish to include in the 
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Recorp today an editorial from the Wil- 
ton (Conn.) Bulletin which describes an 
instance in my State where a former al- 
coholic, Mr. George Leary, Jr., of Wilton, 
has been appointed a member of the 
State commission on alcoholism. Mr. 
Leary, since his rehabilitation, has been 
avidly interested in the problem of the 
alcoholic. I agree with the Bulletin in 
its praise for Mr. Leary’s courage and 
candor displayed in his offering his ex- 
perience as an inspiration to others faced 
with the same problem. I look forward 
to the day when Congress will provide 
assistance to combat the spread of al- 
coholism in this country. 

The editorial follows: 


An Honor—anp 4 Jos To Do 


Governor Lodge last week honored a Wil- 
ton citizen with an important State appoint- 
ment. George Leary, Jr., of Nod Hill Road, 
is now a member of the State commission 
on alcoholism. 

The other night at the town meeting, Mr. 
Leary asked us if we would mention his ap- 
pointment, and also mention that he is him- 
self a recovered alcoholic. He pointed out 
that he is the only recovered alcoholic on 
the commission, and that he is extremely in- 
terested in its work. 

Mr. Leary said that he hoped the appoint- 
ment of an alcoholic to the commission 
would serve two purposes—to bring to the 
commission a knowledge of alcoholism from 
one who knows the suffering of it from his 
own experience; second, to prove to unre- 
habilitated alcoholics that there is hope for 
recovery. “After all,” said Mr. Leary, “if 
I could do it, so can others.” 

Connecticut for the past several years has 
taken leadership among the States in the 
study and treatment of alcoholism—a dis- 
ease which affects millions of Americans, 
Mr. Leary is a member of Alcoholics Anony- 
mous (he is not one of the group's anony- 
mous members, by the way, although several 
other Wiltonians are) and is familiar with 
the work of this far-reaching and success- 
ful organization. 

As a member of the State commission, Mr. 
Leary will be able to bring together two of 
the principal efforts to aid alcoholics in Con- 
necticut—the commission and AA. Gover- 
nor Lodge is to be commended on this ap- 


pointment, which holds a great deal of prom- 


ise for public good. Mr. Leary is to be com- 
mended for his courage and candor in offer- 
ing his own experience as an inspiration to 
others who face the same problem. 


The Tungsten Scandal 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL A. REED 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 5, 1951 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. aker, 
there is no Member in the House of 
Representatives who has made a more 
valiant fight in the Ways and Means 
Committee and in the Congress for our 
national defense than Representative 
THOMAS E. Martin, of Iowa. Through the 
experiences of this fine statesman as an 
officer in World War I he has learned 
the danger of a shortage of vital and 
Strategic materials for war purposes. 


The Congress has been frequently 
warned by Representative MARTIN of the 
failure of the armed services to prop- 
erly stockpile critical and strategic ma- 
terials for our national safety. 

The editorial in the Washington 
Times-Herald of July 10, 1951, points 
out the desperate situation in which this 
country finds itself because of the failure 
of the armed services to properly heed 
the appeal made by Representative Mar- 
TIN. 


Under leave to extend my remarks, 
I am inserting this editorial in the Ap- 
pendix of the RECORD: 


THE TUNGSTEN SCANDAL 


The Senate preparedness subcommittee 
has brought to light another disastrous case 
of bureaucratic bungling which endangers 
the security of every American citizen. 

Tungsten is a metal that has no substitute, 
and is vital to modern war. And now the 
Senate subcommittee reports that, though 
the need has been well known, the supply 
available, and the money for it on the table, 
still “nothing short of a miracle’ can now 
produce enough tungsten for the combined 
essential needs of ourselves and our allies. 

The subcommittee found that this coun- 
try stands today on the verge of tungsten 
starvation largely because of inexcusable 
failures on the part of the Munitions Board 
and the Department of the Army. 

Each was part of the national defense es- 
tablishment. Each had an important re- 
sponsibility involving tungsten. 


WEREN’T ON SPEAKING TERMS 


“Yet,” reports the subcommittee in amaze- 
ment, “though both were housed in the 
same building (the Pentagon), these two 
agencies, so far as tungsten problems were 
concerned, acted as though they had never 
been introduced. They might as well have 
been separated by impenetrable barriers and 
thousands of miles, instead of thin parti- 
tions and a few steps down the corridor. 
The Army had an important program—the 
development of armor-piercing shells—which 
required large amounts of tungsten. The 
Munitions Board had the responsibility of 
stockpiling the metal lest America’s supplies 
be suddenly cut off. 

“It would be difficult to picture a situation 
crying more loudly for the closest coopera- 
tion. The armor-piercing shell develop- 
ment—the so-called core program—was a 
foundation stone of the Nation's- military 
plans, The stockpiling was absolutely essen- 
tial since the major sources of tungsten 
were overseas—particularly in China—and 
could readily be cut off. 

“The two agencies had merely to get to- 
gether, decide how much was needed, and 
ask Congress for the appropriations, And 
yet, for nearly 3 years, no one—absolutely no 
one—informed the Munitions Board of the 
amount of tungsten required for the Army's 
core program and the Board made no effort 
to find out about it.” 

We need vast amounts of tungsten whether 
we get into a bigger war or not. During 
World War II, we used more than 19,000,000 
pounds a year. This year civilian require- 
ments are estimated at 14,000,000 to 15,000,- 
000 pounds and this will be 1,500,000 to 2,- 
500,000 more than our domestic production 
and imports combined for the year. 

Somebody blundered, and we all know 
who—Mr. Truman and his incompetent 
drinking buddies on the yacht Williamsburg. 

They are the gang who have set up to run 
this country and they are a flop. This failure 
in a vital munition of war is just one ex- 
ample of their general butchery of the Na- 
tion’s welfare. The sooner they are out the 
safer for the country. 
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What Taxpayers Are For 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. HOMER D. ANGELL 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 10, 1951 


Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, pursuant 
to leave granted, I am including as part 
of these remarks some pertinent com- 
ments by Wheeler McMillen, which ap- 
peared under the title, “What Taxpayers 
Are For,” in the July 11, 1951, issue of 
Pathfinder, as follows: 


WHAT TAXPAYERS ARE FOR 
(By Wheeler McMillen) 


How can some more money be raised for 
Mr. Truman’s administration to spend? 
Here is a situation that calls for every pa- 
triotic, red-blcoded, 100-percent American to 
come to the aid of his country. 

The new tax bill will add only seven and 
two-tenths extra billion dollars to the 
amount that taxes already take from people. 

That, of course, is ridiculous. Mr, Tru- 
man asked for $10,000,000,000 extra. Mr, 
John W. Snyder, Secretary of the Treasury 
and apostle of thrift for the people, criticizes 
the House bill because, he says, it is $3,000,- 
000,000 short. 

Have we a Congress so lacking in imagina- 
tion that it can think of no new ways to 
raise taxes? 

Mr. ROBERT L. DOUGHTON, the venerable 
and respected chrirman of the House Ways 
and Means Committee, which drew the bill, 
confessed that the committee has reached 
the end of its rope. He indicated that the 
new tax bill about cleans the platter. He said 
it was “unlikely that we shall be able to in- 
crease substantially the yield of the Federal 
tax system beyond what is included in the 
present bill.” 

Mr. DoucutTon, who first came to Congress 
back in 1911, can readily be forgiven when he 
adds: “I suggest that the enactment of an 
additional $17,000,000,000 tax load on the 
people of this country within a period of less 
than a year is a major legislative accom- 
plishment.” He refers, of course, to the pre- 
vious tax increase made since the police were 
sent to Korea. 

Back in 1911 the Government collected 
only $701,000,000, (Millions, that is correct.) 
Worse yet, it spent only $691,000,000. Can 
you imagine a Government of the United 
States spending less than it takes in? And 
no billions. That, of course, was back when 
a reactionary Republican by the name of 
Taft was President. Progress had not yet 
set in. 

Mr. Doucuton himself may be contami- 
nated by his memories of former years when 
citizens had to decide for themselves what 
to do with their earnings. He says higher 
tax rates “would be exceedingly burdensome 
and difficult to impose.” Burdensome to 
whom, Mr. DoucHTon? Not to Mr. Truman. 
Not to Mr. Snyder. Not to the Federal bu- 
reaucracy. Surely, you are not thinking of 
the taxpayers? What are they for, if not 
to pay taxes? 

Mr. DoucnutTon is pessimistic when he as- 
sumes that no higher taxes can be extracted. 
More taxes will be extracted. They always 
have been. Not until the Wilson war was 
started, in 1917, did the Government learn 
how to spend more than a single billion in 
1 year. Mr. Roosevelt's war multiplied that 
by 98. Mr. Truman is trying hard. 

The goal, of course, the ideal and perfect 
goal of this glorious Truman democracy, has 
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hardly yet been stated. But we have made 
a start. 

For a few of our highly productive citi- 
zens, the tax rate has now been hoisted until 
it has reached 9414 percent. For most work- 
ers the total taxes, including the hidden 
ones, still fall below one-third of earnings. 
If the rich man can pay 9414 percent, why 
not the average man? Would it not be more 
democratic to treat all persons and classes 
equally? Should one kind of American en- 
joy the privilege of scarificing more for his 
Government than another? 

This suggestion, of course, points to the 
final shining goal. Tax everybody 100 per- 
cent. Then put everybody on relief. 

No, Mr. DoucHTon, you have not brought 
out the biggest tax bill that could be en- 
acted. Sunday-school pennies, graveyards, 
crab grass, summer flowers, and children’s 
laughter are still untaxed. The rates can be 
hiked. More officials are elected for spend- 
ing the public’s money than for saving it. 
The process will go on and on. The taxes 
will go up and up. 

That is, unless the people do rebel. 


Thanks, GI’s, for Giving America Another 
Independence Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 6, 1951 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I include an ar- 
ticle by George Grim, a writer for the 
Minneapolis Tribune, who has been with 
our troops in Korea, learning first hand 
the cruel facts about armed Chinese 
communism which I learned the same 
way in China 20 years ago. There is no 
way to end our struggle with communism 
until we win it. Ending it in Korea does 
not mean we have won it there or any- 
where else. 

The article follows: 


THANKS, GI's, FoR ANOTHER INDEPENDENCE 
Day 


(By George Grim) 


Tokyo.—GI'’s, in the name of their com- 
mander, Gen. Matthew B. Ridgway, are ready 
to give back the Korean war to the diplo- 
mats who handed them this lethal hot po- 
tato just over a year ago. 

With 12,000 American dead, 11,000 missing, 
and 50,000 wounded, the situation in Korea 
is back where it started—the Communists 
north of the thirty-eighth parallel and we, 
south, 

Boys bought with blood and courage what 
statecraft lost. 

Just a year ago I watched those Americans 
and a handful of allies frantically flying 
anything that could become airborne, tak- 
ing men and supplies into Korea. 

Twenty-fourth Division men, snatched off 
occupation duty, were suddenly plunked 
down in a land they did not know and told, 
“There is the Kum River. Head north and 
stop anything trying to come south.” 

Those boys were short-changed in train- 
ing, weapons, and in psychological operation, 
They watched bazooka ammunition bounce 
harmlessly off the thick plates of oncoming 
Communist North Korean tanks. They did 
their best with equipment that often did not 
work. 

Since then those boys have fought up to 
the Yalu River and retreated in a bitter 
winter campaign that we tried at times to 
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make look like we had planned it that way. 
Yet those boys came back from humiliation, 
welded themselves into an Army-Navy-Ma- 
rine-Air Force team, learned to appreciate 
some of their allies’ individual qualities if 
not their sparse numbers. 

The boys I saw in Korea these past days 
fought with the realization of only one 
thing—that what was coming at them could 
be coming at you, that they were not trying 
to do anything more than keep their own 
home shutters unshattered. 

Now they have fought back to the thirty- 
eighth parallel and just beyond. Aggression 
has been punished. Korean civilians have 
been killed by batches. Orphans are every- 
where. 

Diplomacy will be handed a mighty big 
bundle of trouble at Kaesong next week but 
diplomacy dare not bungle again. Young 
men cannot forever bail out the older diplo- 
mats whose failure only means more death 
in the morning. 

This July 4 ought to find prayers for our 
diplomats and their understanding. And 
this July 4 should find deepest words of 
thanks from all Americans to the young men 
who fought the strangest war in our his- 
tory—a war without new land to gain or old 
government to overthrow. x 

Those who can never come home faced a 
foe that they felt faced you. They died 
with highest purpose. 

But now if diplomats and politicians begin 
business as usual—if young men are not 
taught that an enemy may come at them any 
time, if they are not kept in readiness—then 
all this will have been a tragic mockery. 

From here on in the GI’s who survived 
hand over the Korean action to diplomats 
and politicians. 

I have finished my reporting in Korea 
now. I don’t know any diplomats, only GI's 
who find at this moment no exhilaration 
but deep, inexplicable uneasiness. This is 
not victory but the running down of a ma- 
chine that could be wound up again any- 
where, any time. 
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Direct Controls 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 10, 1951 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following editorial from the Boston 
Sunday Herald of July 8, 1951: 


As TO CONTROLS 


There appears on this page today a letter 
from some prominent Bostonians who speak 
for the National Association of Manufac- 
turers, taking exception to our editorial of 
June 20 in which we supported President 
Truman’s demand for direct price controls. 

Let us be perfectly clear at the outset that 
the Herald despises direct controls. But so 
does the Guaranty Trust Co. of New York. 
And so does Charles E. Wilson, former presi- 
dent of the General Electric Co., and Eric 
Johnston, former president of the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States. 

Moreover, much as direct wage and price 
controls are urgently indicated for the 
months ahead, we probably would go along 
with the NAM if they were to be adminis- 
tered only by Harry Truman and his Pender- 
gast cronies. But they will not be so ad- 
ministered. We have confidence in men like 
Charles E. Wilson and Eric Johnston, If 
the NAM hasn’t such confidence, it is re- 
pudiating two of the best men American 
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business has produced—men, incidentally, 
who think enough of their country to give 
up fat salaries and easy berths to sweat out 
an emergency tour of duty in the abusive 
atmosphere of muggy Washington. 

We recommend to the gentlemen of the 
NAM the current issue of the monthly letter 
of the Guaranty Trust Co. of New York. 
It gives the arguments against direct price 
controls even more persuasively than does 
the NAM, but it concludes that without price 
controls, the next 2 years might bring a 
sharp advance in prices, followed by a col- 
lapse after comparative normality was re- 
stored. The bank looks for the real test of 
the controls a few months hence. 

We agree with the NAM that the indirect 
controls which it recommends are essential 
if direct controls are to work. Indeed, the 
greatest weakness of the Truman adminis- 
tration in the contest over controls is its 
tendency to place too much reliance on 
direct controls without backing them up 
with the kind of credit and fiscal measures 
urged by the NAM. 

But the indirect controls simply won't 
work in the impending situation. If there 
remains any question as to this we suggest 
a look at neighboring Canada. Excellent in- 
direct controls have been in effect there, but 
no direct price and wage controls. The 
Canadian indirect inflation control system 
is probably even stronger than that recom- 
mended by the NAM for the United States. 
But it hasn't worked. 

Our direct price controls went into effect 
in January. From then until April the in- 
dex of consumer goods in Canada went up 
5.4 percent while ours increased only 1.7 
percent. During that period food prices in 
Canada increased 8.3 percent; in this coun- 
try 1.7 percent. For clothing, 2.6 percent 
in this country; 6.3 percent in Canada. 

The National Association of Manufacturers 
is a large membership organization repre- 
senting many diverse interests. Perhaps it 
could not gain membership agreement for 
an inflation control program as tough as the 
coming situation demands. Be that as it 
may, it can hardly contest the facts, and 
the facts are overwhelmingly on the side of 
direct wage and price controls, adequately 
supported by indirect measures until such 
time as we have passed well over the peak 
of inflationary pressures. 

This is, of course, a program in the inter- 
est of all consumers, not just for manu- 
tacturers. 


Loyalty Versus Common Sense 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK T. BOW 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 10, 1951 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, an editor of 
distinction in the State of Alabama re- 
cently wrote an editorial on Loyalty 
Versus Common Sense. 

He states that by birth, education, and 
environment he is a Democrat. 

In his editorial he points out certain 
indisputable facts to his fellow Demo- 
crats. The advice might well be heeded 
by millions of others who find themselves 
pondering the same question the editor 
considered. 

I quote the editorial from the Ever- 
green Courant, of Evergreen, Ala.: 

LOYALTY VERSUS COMMON SENSE 

It is nearly a ycar until the Democratic 

primary of 1952 will be held, but already the 
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question of how Alabamians shall vote is 
being pondered over the State. As things 
look now it appears that much the same 
situation will be faced in 1952 as was faced 
in 1948. The National Democratic Party has 
given no indication of abandoning the so- 
cialistic principles of its 1948 platform. It 
has not yet indicated that the incompetent 
Harry Truman will ‘not be its candidate for 
President again. Alabamians do not want 
Truman and they do not want the present 
socialistic program of the national party 
continued. If this were a two-party State 
the question of what to do could be an- 
swered easily. If you don't like the Demo- 
cratic Party then vote Republican. The one- 
party politics of Alabama would keep most 
voters from taking this step, so they will 
try to find another answer. 

In 1948 the answer the State came up with 
was the States’ Rights Democrats (Dixie- 
crats). This move was a vain one. The 
States’ Rights Democrats never had a chance 
of winning on a national level. Votes cast 
for Thurmond were purely in protest. It 
was not effective. 

In 1952 as in 1948 the biggest problem faced 
in refusing to support the candidate and 
platform of the national party is that of 
overcoming what is termed “party loyalty.” 
There are few if any virtues held in higher 
esteem than loyalty. Loyal friends who stick 
with you in bad times as well as good times 
are the best. We do not question the virtue 
of loyalty, yet at times there can be too much 
of a good thing. If we had a friend of whom 
we were very fond and this feeling was mu- 
tual we would be loyal to him. If he lost 
everything he could still count us as a friend. 
But, if this friend began to abuse us and 
periodically blacked our eyes and tried to 
force us to do things we were morally op- 
posed to, our fondness for him would soon be 
killed and so would our faith. We do not 
believe it would be sensible to continue such 
a friendship. 

By birth, education, and environment we 
are Democrats. At one time the Democratic 
Party stood for those things in which we 
believed or best represented them on a na- 
tional level. Most southerners are born 
Democrats, raised Democrats, and buried 
Democrats. The South was loyal to the Dem- 
ocratic Party through the lean years. This 
loyalty has been repaid with abuse during 
the rich years, We no longer have any kin- 
ship with the National Democratic Party. 
Why should we owe any loyalty to it? After 
all it was the national party that first for- 
sook us. 

To us it is common sense to vote for the 
man or party that best represents our politi- 
cal beliefs and loyalty be hanged. A dog 
will continue to follow a cruel master who 
kicks it. Perhaps that is admirable, but it 
isn’t smart. The good Lord gave man more 
sense than He gave dog. We believe it was 
intended for man to use the sense given him. 
Call us disloyal if you like, but regardless 
of the course of action chosen by others we 
intend to vote our convictions. 


Inquest on Yalta 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 21, 1951 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following letter from the 
correspondence columns of the Wash- 
ington Post of June 9, 1951: 


INQUEST ON YALTA 


Please accept my most hearty congratu- 
lations on your editorial of June 7, Inquest 
on Yalta. Yalta was, as you state, a monu- 
mental blunder.” But it was something 
more—it was a violation of the principles 
of the Atlantic Charter which provides that 
no territory shall be handed over without the 
consent of the people and government con- 
cerned. Secondly, it provides that every 
nation has the right to live under the form 
of government of its own choice. 

Thus, besides being a blunder, the Yalta 
Agreement was an act of international im- 
morality. For the first time in our history 
the Government of the United States handed 
over peoples into slavery and turned over 
territory to a tyrannical government without 
the consent of the peoples. 

For the first time in our history, an agree- 
ment was reached regarding the disposition 
of foreign territory and populations without 
such an agreement being submitted to the 
Senate of the United States. 

My only objection to your editorial is that 
it was limited only to China, I feel very 
strongly that you should at an early date 
emphasize the effect which the Yalta Agree- 
ment had on Europe, and specifically Poland, 
Yugoslavia, Bulgaria, Rumania, and Hun- 
gary. Those countries lost liberty through 
the Yalta Agreement, although some may 
claim that they lost it through the violation 
of the Yalta Agreement. 

The sooner the Yalta Agreement is repudi- 
ated, preferably through the passage of a 
resolution in Congress calling on the Execu- 
tive to do so, and on a nonpartisan basis, 
the better it will be for our international 
prestige. And the better it will be for the 
morale of the peoples who live in abject fear 
in Soviet-controlled Eastern Europe. 

ARTHUR BLISS LANE, 
Former Ambassador to Poland. 
WASHINGTON, 


New York State Federation of Labor Op- 
poses the Construction of the St. Law- 
rence Waterway 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 10, 1951 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, at its 
annual meeting in Buffalo, N. Y., June 
21, 1951, the New York State Federation 
of Labor, speaking for thousands of its 
members, adopted the following resolu- 
tion in opposition to the St. Lawrence 
seaway and power project: 


Whereas the present controversy over the 
St. Lawrence seaway and power project has 
afforded proponents of Government-owned 
electric power generation and transmission 
facilities another opportunity to advocate the 
further encroachment of State agencies into 
the legitimate field of private industry; and 

Whereas in the State of New York scores 
of thousands of our members are directly 
employed in the construction, operation, and 
maintenance of privately owned electric 
power companies; and 

Whereas the sad experience of our unions 
and their members both in the State of New 
York and throughout the United States is 
that public ownership of electric utilities 
has resulted in the loss of collective bar- 
gaining rights, of union status and security; 
and 


Whereas in private industry our unions 
have over the years built up our economic 
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strength and our bargaining position to a 
point where it assures us of recognition, 
union security, job status, and fair working 
conditions; and 

Whereas the American Federation of Labor 
has gone on record in support of private en- 
terprise as against Government ownership: 
Be it therefore 

Resolved, That the New York State Fed- 
eration of Labor records itself as being op- 
posed specifically to the generation and trans- 
mission of electric power from the St. Law- 
rence by the Government or any of its agen- 
cies and generally to any further extensions 
of public ownership and operation of elec- 
tric utilities and it calls upon its member 
unions to do all in their power to stop the 
trend toward such public ownership. 


In Negotiating With Russian Stooges We 
Must Constantly Keep in Mind Their 
Philosophy of Deception and Record of 
Bad Faith 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 9, 1951 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following article by Ludwell 
Denny, from the Washington Daily 
News: 

A Recorp or Bap FAITH 
(By Ludwell Denny) 


Success or failure of the Korean armistice 
negotiations will turn on three factors. They 
are: 

1. Whether Stalin thinks he has more 
to gain or lose by trickery. 

2. Whether Stalin will permit United Na- 
tions inspection teams for truce enforcement. 

8. Whether Stalin will insist on political 
bribes for a cease-fire agreement. 

On the first and overriding question of 
good faith, conditions are never favorable 
in dealing with Stalin or his stooges. The 
record is clear that his word is worthless and 
that he never keeps an agreement longer 
than it is to his advantage to do so. 

In this case the Reds broke faith repeat- 
edly even during the preliminaries. First, 
they suggested a cease-fire through the Soviet 
Deputy Foreign Minister, and when Gen. 
Matthew Ridgway responded they told the 
world United Nations forces were requesting 
a truce. 

Then in their formal answer to General 
Ridgway they tried to include political ques- 
tion, in violation of Moscow’s pledge to Wash- 
ington that negotiations would be confined 
to military matters. For the preliminary 
meeting they converted the supposed “neu- 
tral ground” of the alleged “open city” of 
Kaesong into Red territory under Communist 
armed guard. 

Of course the price of dealing with the 
Reds in any way is to put up with inevitable 
trickery. The problem is to decide when the 
price is too high—when the trickery is un- 
important enough to overlook and when it in- 
volves basic security. 

The most serious development so far is that 
the Reds are using the negotiation period for 
bringing in large military reinforcements 
from Manchuria. This is the same dodge 
used 5 years ago against Chiang Kai-shek 
in China by the same Red Gen. Peng Teh- 
huat now at the Kaesong conference table 
he agreed to the so-called Marshall truce only 
to prepare for more successful aggression. 
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Perhaps Stalin's best trick is the designa- 
tion of General Peng as Commander of the 
Chinese Volunteers”—instead of official rep- 
resentative of the Peiping Red regime, which 
he is, if General Ridgway accepts his creden- 
tials as spokesman merely for “volunteers” in 
Korea, nothing General Peng signs will be 
binding on Peiping or future “volunteers.” 

In the negotiations the chief military is- 
sues will be the armistice line, the duration 
of the truce, and enforcement provisions. 
Acceptance of the thirty-eighth parallel 
would mean retreat by United Nations forces 
from a hard-won, half-way advantageous po- 
sition to a line which can’t be defended— 
thus inviting future aggression. 

Regardless of other terms, no truce is any 
better than its teeth. Unless Stalin is willing 
to accept U. N. inspection teams in North 
Korea to prevent Red reinforcements and 
other violations, any armistice will be a 
trap. 

Finally, if Moscow—despite its pledge that 
political issues will not be raised at Kae- 
song—tries to make a truce conditional on 
Red China’s admission to the U. N., posses- 
sion of Formosa, or dictation of a Japanese 
treaty, these negotiations will be a hoax. 

But Stalin may need a genuine truce for 
many reasons elsewhere. If so, he probably 
will get a temporary one in Korea, 


Due to Air Force Bridge Destruction in 
Korea, Some Communist Chinese 
Bridges Are Now Built in Sections As- 
sembled and Used at Night, Then Torn 
Down and Camouflaged by Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 10, 1951 


Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, I am in re- 
ceipt of a news item date line Toyko, 
May 21, telling of the Far East Air Force. 
The detailed round-up issued later esti- 
mated that the Air Force has inflicted 
112,000 casualties upon Chinese enemy 
ground troops. x 

Mr. Speaker, not alone does this ar- 
ticle discuss the specific activities of the 
Far East Air Force, but it frankly dis- 
cusses the ever-increasing threat of in- 
creased enemy air strength which has 
been building up in Korea—the might of 
the enemy antiaircraft defense—the 
day and night warfare—air rescue serv- 
ice—combat rotation as well as our own 
new aircraft. 

The article describes in detail the var- 
ious types of craft, the number of trips 
or sorties they have made to battle areas, 
the innumerable quantities of goods of 
various kinds that have been delivered, 
a detailed list of the accomplishments 
made, and the cost which our Air Force 
has paid to date in personnel as well as 
in aircraft. 

Mr. Speaker, when all hostilities have 
been concluded in Korea, the most suc- 
cessful phase of the military employed 
therein will undoubtedly prove to be the 
effectful work done by the Far East Air 
Forces in fighting ground troops. 

Three outstanding features will be dis- 
closed. First will be the close tactical 
support which was given to our ground 


troops by men in planes who actually 
killed Chinese Communist ground troops 
fighting less than 100 yards away from 
our own front-line infantry and marines, 

Next to that will be the tremendous 
number of men and the enormous quan- 
tity of supplies that were delivered by 
air. These feats are in a large measure 
matched by the superb rescue-service 
carried on through every hour, day and 
night. 

Mr. Speaker, to me the most remark- 
able of all battle action reported from 
Korea was the conservative authorized 
estimate that 112,000 enemy casualties 
were inflicted upon the Chinese by our 
airmen—while the total of all missing 
and prisoners-of-war of our own Air 
Force was the comparably low of 785 
men. 

Mr. Speaker, this remarkable report 
of the accomplishments of the Far East- 
ern Air Force contains so much factual 
matter and of such tremendous value to 
the Members of the House that I am 
asking unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks and insert the same in the rec- 
ords of our proceedings so that this re- 
port may become available to all, 

The report reads as follows: 

[From the Air Force Times of June 9, 1951] 


Korean SORTIES Pass 200,000; 111 MIG-15's 
Down IN 88 Days 

Toxyo.—The Far East Air Forces flew its 
two hundred thousandth sortie of the Korean 
war on May 21, and in a detailed round-up, 
issued later, estimated it has inflicted 112,000 
casualties on enemy troops. 

The 112,000 estimate was based on specific 
reports of fighters and light-bomber pilots. 
It does not include supplementary reports 
from ground sources—such as one issued by 
the Tenth Corps following the second phase 
of the Chinese spring push, in which the 
corps credited 5,000 dead to air, whereas pilots 
had verified only 350. 

Excerpts from the report and analysis: 


AIR SUPREMACY 


“That we have continued to maintain com- 
plete mastery of the air over Korea, always 
our overriding priority, is indicated by our 
destruction or damage of 111 MIG—15s since 
February 22, all of them in air-to-air combat. 
This represents about one-seventh of the 
total air effort he sent aloft during the 
period.” 

INTERDICTION 

“Our hammering of the Red supply system 
has very substantially reduced the flow of 
war goods and reinforcements. Every ton 
destroyed in a supply dump, every day’s delay 
caused by a downed bridge or a damaged 
tunnel, weakens the enemy that much, 

“Since last June we have made more than 
1,000 successful attacks on bridges, both rail 
and highway, with about 340 of these attacks 
coming in the last 3 months. These attacks 
have resolved themselves into a never-ending 
contest between the accuracy of our bom- 
bardiers versus the skill, cunning, and deter- 
mination the enemy displays in rebuilding 
and bypassing his damaged bridges. 

“He has at his command almost unlimited 
manpower, and, it is grudgingly admitted, a 
remarkable engineering ability. He replaces 
knocked-out spans on his key routes in a 
matter of days. In other instances he builds 
bypasses to knocked-out bridges and when 
the bypasses are bombed out, he builds by- 
passes to bypasses. 

“Apparently anticipating our action he 
sometimes starts the construction of the by- 
pass before the bridge itself has been 
attacked. 
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“Some of his bridges are built in sections, 
assembled and used at night, then torn down 
and camouflaged by day. 

“A typical case history of a bridge follows: 

“The 3,500-foot-long railroad bridge across 
the Chongchon River at Sinanju is a key 
link on the supply route from Sinuiju to 
Pyongyang. Knock it out and you force him 
to take his war supplies on a long detour. 

“We damaged that bridge on August 12 of 
last year but reconnaissance showed the 
enemy had repaired it by August 14. We 
damaged it again on August 17 and August 
24. By August 28 the span was serviceable, 
We bombed it August 30 and on September 4. 
The enemy had completed repairs by Sep- 
tember 7, so we damaged it again September 
10. Aerial photography September 22 not 
only showed the bridge serviceable but re- 
vealed that the enemy has started work on a 
bypass, anticipating further attacks. 

“On October 4 we knocked down two spans. 
The bridge then remained out of service until 
we overran Sinanju and was still out of 
service when we left. It was still out of 
service on February 4, but photography 
showed that the bypass was carrying traffic. 
On March 1 we knocked out the bypass. On 
March 12 aerial reconnaissance showed by- 
pass repairs under way and further recon- 
naissance March 24 showed construction 
starting on a bypass to the bypass. 

“Bypass No. 1 was in service March 26 and 
we knocked it out April 1. On April 15 the 
bypass was back in. April 24 we knocked it 
out. Photography on April 26 showed by- 
pass No. 1 out, probably from high water, 
but construction nearly completed on by- 
pass No. 2. 

“On May 1 both bypasses were serviceable 
and on May 2 we knocked out No. 1 and 
probably knocked out No. 2. Undoubtedly 
at least one of the bypasses is under repair 
now and perhaps bypass No. 3 is being con- 
structed.” 

EWEMY AIR 


“An ever-increasing enemy air threat has 
been building up in Korea since the first 
of the year. Reconnaissance shows that run- 
ways are being lengthened, revetments built, 
and fuel and supply areas being installed at 
heretofore-dormant North Korean fields. 

“Some of the revetments are 15 feet high 
and with openings large enough to accom- 
modate any of his fighters. Not only has 
the enemy rehabilitated key fields but in one 
particular case, that of Pyongyang, is sac- 
rificing a portion of the city to the creation 
of a runway and dispersal areas, 

“A modern main street of the North Korean 
capital has been widened considerably by 
bulldozing the buildings from both sides of 
the pavement and the demolition of a small 
village on the outskirts now gives the Red 
air a hard-surface runway almost 7,000 feet 
long and 375 feet wide with perfect ap- 
proaches for both landings and take-offs. 

“His build-up at Sinuiju was indicative of 
the effort to at least ready an air blow of 
damaging proportions. FEAF has kept ahead 
of him thus far, cratering runways, and 
burning out any supplies that may be stock- 
piled. But it is a never-ending campaign for 
at times airfield repair work starts almost 
immediately.” 

ENEMY FLAK 

“Enemy antiaircraft fire was stepped up 
considerably in intensity, especially in his 
forward areas during the period of this re- 
port. The antiaircraft build-up has been in 
defense of his supply centers and also re- 
cently in the central section of Korea where 
he was regrouping his mauled armies prior 
to his most recent drive. Our fighter bomb- 
ers and light bombers attacked these heavily 
defended positions daily as well as other tar- 
gets throughout North Korea. 

“We lost 63 planes, both fighters and light 
bombers to ground fire during the period al- 
though many of the downed airmen were 
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subsequently rescued by unarmed helicop- 
ters. Our total aircraft losses due to both 
enemy air action and ground fire is 71 planes 
for the 88-day period.” 


DAY AND NIGHT 


“The peculiar nature of the current phase 
of the Korean war in which the stated ob- 
jective is to inflict maximum casualties on 
the enemy and thus demonstrate to him the 
futility of his aggression, coupled with the 
recent massing of enemy troops near the bat- 
tlefront makes the employment of our B-29 
Superforts in close support at this time a 
highly profitable but nevertheless unusual 
operation. 

“Through the use of a radar technique 
these B-29's, whose employment in close sup- 
port has been increased by 500 percent within 
the last 30 days, are now delivering 500- 
pound proximity-fused bombs with an accu- 
racy that approaches daylight visual 
bombing.” 

AIR RESCUE SERVICE 

“The Air Rescue Service heretofore has 
been thought of essentially as an operation 
in friendly territory and in friendly waters. 
In Korea, however, their work has been al- 
most exclusively in enemy territory. In more 
than 10,000 hours of operation almost 1,800 
men of the Armed Forces of the U. N. have 
been picked up and returned to safety, many 
of them from behind enemy lines.” 


COMBAT ROTATION 


“Since last June our combat crews have 
gained invaluable battle experience. * 8 

We are replacing these battle-wise — 
erans as rapidly as possible in order to broad - 
en the experience base at home. Fighter 
groups have had almost 100 percent rotation 
of pilots since last June and at least one 
group is now working on the third set pilots, 
as the group commander expressed it. B-20 
and B-26 air crews also are being rotated. 
They, too, will soon reach the 100-percent 
rotation mark.” 

CARGO AIRLIFT 


priority cargo including special 
items of supply and equipment were air- 
lifted to forward units as the need arose, with 
40,000 tons going into Korea during the pe- 
riod of this report. This brings the total 
airlift tonnage since June to well over 150,000 
tons, and in addition 348,000 personnel, in- 
cluding sick and wounded, have been air- 
lifted between Japan and Korea or intra- 
Japan. Largest combat airlift was the drop- 
ping by the Three Hundred and Fifteenth Air 
Division transports of the One Hundred and 
Eighty-Seventh Regimental Combat Team 
near Munsan on March 23.” 
FEAMCOM SUPPORT 
“No military organization can operate 
without logistical back-up. FEAM COM (Far 
East Air Matériel Command), with its op- 
erations spread from Japan and the Phil- 
ippines to Korea, provided about 275,000 tons 
of Air Force supplies to the combat forces 
in the 88 days covered by this report. In 
addition they have provided logistical and 
heavy maintenance assistance to the light- 
plane units of the Army.” 


NEW AIRCRAFT 

“In accordance with long-term program- 
ing, in operation prior to the Korean war, 
we are now modernizing our air defense cap- 
abilities by the addition of the F-94 all- 
weather jet interceptor. This is a two-seater 
version of the F-80 jet and is equipped with 
a modern airborne radar. This type of plane 
already is in widespread use in the defense 
of key areas in the United States. 

“Another aircraft, here in the theater 
strictly for service tests, is the B-45 jet 
bomber. Only a very limited number of them 
are here but we are learning many valuable 
lessons on the problems of maintenance and 
operations.” 
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The FEAF story, June 26, 1950, to May 21, 
1951 


Gallons of napalm 


Tons of freight (cargo only) 151, 000 
Number of passengers (includ- 


ing air evacuees) 351, 500 
Number of leaflets... 231, 500, 000 
ACCOMPLISHED 
Enemy troop casualties 112, 000 

Buildings destroyed or damaged 
(housing enemy troops or . 
P 114, 000 
Aircraft destroyed, probably de- 
stroyed or damaged —- 351 
Locomotives destroyed or dam- 
C ES EE oe DR 850 
Railroad cars destroyed or dam- 
T 13. 000 
Tunnels damaged 400 
Highway and rail bridges de- 
stroyed or damaged 1, 000 
Motor vehicles destroyed or 
damaged 22, 600 
Tanks destroyed or damaged 1. 675 
Gun positions silenced——— 2, 450 


Major strategic targets neutral- 
ized 


Additional statistical data: During the 


period May 20 to May 26, 1951, 
attached units flew 6,500 sorties, 


FEAF and 


Communists Win First Round in Kaesong 
Meeting by Having It in Their Terri- 
tory, Not on Neutral Ground 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, July 6, 1951 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following editorial from the 
Washington Daily News: 


APPEASEMENT SETTING 


Without in any way disparaging General 
Ridgway’s capabilities as a first-rate fighting 
man, it is impossible to imagine General 


MacArthur letting himself be maneuvered 
into a situation where negotiations for a 
cease-fire agreement in Korea could be turned 
into a Red propaganda show. 

Not that General Ridgway is to be consid- 
ered a free agent in this matter. 

Kaesong is Secretary of State Acheson’s 
show, and it is following the all-too-familiar 
Acheson pattern, with the United States at 
the foot of the table. 

The meeting is being held in enemy terri- 
tory, where the Reds wanted it to be—not on 
a hospital ship, as the United States had 
proposed, 

Armed Communists guard the airfield, 
where the United Nations delegation must 
land. Only Communist transportation is 
available from there to the meeting place. 
Our delegates are escorted to and from the 
meetings by Red troops. If we were suing for 
peace, these things would be expected. But 
only a few days ago President Truman hailed 
this projected settlement as a victory. 

The spectacle the Communist reporters 
and photographers are recording for world 
consumption will not present this misman- 
aged affair in the light of a United Nations 
victory. We may be sure of that. 

General Ridgway has explained that he is 
for as full press coverage of the final stages 
of the negotiations by American reporters “as 
the public interest allows.” 

“We'll see that we get everything we can,” 
he said. 

Which seems to mean that the press of free 
nations will get whatever the Reds choose to 
permit. That wouldn’t be the case if Douglas 
MacArthur had been left in command. He 
understands Oriental psychology too well to 
have let himself be outbargained even be- 
fore the bargaining began. He was ousted 
because he stood in the way of appeasement. 

Now, in an appeasement setting, we fear 
that kind of a settlement, 


We Don’t Like This Business 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. NORRIS POULSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 10, 1951 


Mr. POULSON. Mr. Speaker, we con- 
stantly place in the Interior Depart- 
ment appropriation bills restrictions 
against the use of money for propaganda 
purposes. I am inserting an editorial 
from the Columbus Ledger, of Colum- 
bus, Ga., for June 19, 1951, protesting 
the spending of public funds for such 
purposes: 

We Don’t Like THIS BUSINESS 

In the mail Saturday, June 16, came a 
2-foot long, heavy cardboard mailing tube, 
addressed to this newspaper by the United 
States Department of the Interior, Bureau 
of Reclamation, post office box 2511, Sacra- 
mento, Calif. 

From it we pulled the following: 

A cartoon map diagraming the various 
dams and lakes in the Central Valley multi- 
purpose reclamation project. 

A press and radio release, running 1,500 
words long, telling of plans for gala celebra- 
tions in various towns when the project is 
put into first full operation August 1. 

A sheet listing the dates and places for 
various local celebrations from August 1-10. 

And a three-page, single-space mimeo- 
graphed collection of filler items describ- 
ing the project. 
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We cannot say for certain just how much 
the heavy cardboard mailing tube cost. A 
local retailer once carried them in stock but 
has no current price list. Smaller ones 
some time ago cost 15 cents each. This one 
must have been the 25-cent size, although 
the Department of Interior probably buys 
them in bulk at a lower rate. 

No postage was involved. The matter was 
sent through the mail under a frank. Pen- 
alty for private use of the same facilities 
without postage would be $300. First class, 
the postage on the material, according to our 
own postal scales, would have been 18 cents. 
The cartoon map, of little if any interest in 
Columbus, Ga. (although possibly of great 
interest to Communists inasmuch as it pin- 
points the Central Valley’s entire system of 
dams, reservoirs, etc.), would require almost 
a full news page for clear reproduction. 

The press and radio release was too ridicu- 
lously long for any consideration by any 
newspaper or radio broadcaster, and was 
loaded with propaganda compliments to the 
Bureau in general, not to mention Regional 
Director Richard L. Boke, who was quoted 
at length. 

None of the other press-release material 
is of any use whatsoever. The Government- 
paid propagandists might have been on firm 
ground in issuing factual data on the project. 
But the ridiculously long release was an at- 
tempt to report on various community plans 
for celebrations, which strikes us as, being 
slightly out of the realm of Federal informa- 
tion service duties. 

“The Central Valley Water Festival—most 
colorful celebration in California history— 
will play with an all-star cast,” the release 
shouts breathlessly. “Its central characters 
will be the State’s greatest assets—the boun- 
tiful streams of the north, the amazingly 
fertile land of the valley, and the thousands 
of farmers who developed its agricultural 
empire.” 

As thrilling as this sounds we are left un- 
impressed in view of the cost of the propa- 
ganda and the questionable right of the Bu- 
reau to spend our tax money for such pur- 
poses. 

This is the second such mailing we have 
had from those people in recent weeks. 

And the material contained in the latest 
one was “for release to the PM’s (afternoon 
newspapers) of Wednesday, June 13, 1951.” 

We didn’t get it until Saturday, June 16, 
1951. 
We don't like it. 


Soldier Wonders Why Our Government’s 
Position so Confused and Ineffectively 
Presented 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 9, 1951 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, I 
include the following letter from a young 
man in the service regarding some of the 
questions about our foreign policy and 
our national attitude which are in his 
own mind and those of his associates. I 
wish I could tell him why our Govern- 
ment is so timid, feeble, and negative in 
getting our case before the world, or 
even before our own people. It does not 
do as good a job presenting the truth as 


our enemies do selling their lies. The 
letter follows: 
May 22, 1951. 
Hon. WALTER H. Jupp, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. G. 

My Dear Sr: I, as one of your constituents 
and as one of your supporters, write this let- 
ter as a member of the Armed Forces. In 
writing it I ask for nothing for myself but 
for a bit of your valuable time to consider 
some of my “musings.” 

Now, after I have had friends killed and 
others wounded—ruthlessly so, my thoughts 
turn to our country's foreign policy and the 
turn of events in the world since the Korean 
conflict began. This letter is prompted just 
as much by the questions which men in 
this company ask during troop information 
and education hour, which I am often asked 
to conduct as by my own reflections. 
Briefly, the question is this. “Where is the 
propaganda machine that is necessary in 
preparing us for an eventual war—a proble- 
matical war—but still a possible war? Why, 
in this new army is it that some of the offi- 
cers are frustrated in their relationship with 
the men? There is too much of the buddy- 
buddy stuff. Why if the Communists think 
that communism is such a wonderful thing 
and because of this they are fanatical in 
finding new converts, don’t we, because we 
think that democracy is such a wonderful 
thing, go out to combat the Communists in 
the same way with linguistically and socially 
trained personnel? There are many coun- 
tries which, in the event of a war, will turn 
on us and deny us their geographically stra- 
tegic position? Will we have the force 
necessary to throw out their corrupt poli- 
ticians? 

Mr. Hoover has one idea of a foreign policy, 
a concrete and crystal clear policy. Former 
Ambassador Kennedy has one, too, and so 
do you but please, where is our grand heri- 
tage reflected in Messrs. Acheson and com- 
pany? Where is our sureness and positive- 
ness in the greatness of democracy that 
should be reflected in our leaders’ words and 
actions? It seems to me that these leaders 
are afraid, not sure. We are too much on 
the defensive for such a Nation as ours in 
such times as these when great threats such 
as the awful bombs can sway the deep be- 
liefs of people who have not tasted of the 
wonderful fruits of freedom. We have 
fought two dreadful world wars and still we 
champion democracy only from our own 
shores without removing forever the despots 
who will threaten the democracy in the fu- 
ture. We retire.each time—oh, we have done 
something in Germany and Japan but where 
is the working democracy? The democracy 
that builds dams, prosperous economies; not 
merely a bank account that is drained and 
then replenished like the bank accounts of 
spoiled rich sons in college. Would I be 
terribly wrong in advocating a new thought 
of expansion of democracy? Wresting con- 
trol away from even mildly despotic rulers 
who, in the event of a war mizht threaten 
the only arsenal of equality and love and 
Christendom? We are being selfish with our 
good things. 

In our diplomatic niceties we kow-tow to 
rulers and governments which are not true 
representatives of a people that should be 
a free people—regardless of their fearful, 
hopeless condition. I think that we should 
be stern and strict and self-righteous—yes, 
just as the Russians are self-righteous and 
stern and strict in their aggressions * * » 
we must be positive and very sure that we 
will not lose a next war * and there 
are too many of our people that. are not sure. 
I hear them saying that they will “be neu- 
tral” in the event of a few bad reverses, 
In this modern world, this selfish and ideals- 
to-hell-let’s-be-practical world our leaders 
must be more vituperative than ever before 
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so as to hearten the weak and give more 
strength to the strong. 

Too many questions exist in the minds of 
the American people and not enough posi- 
tive answers. Our young men are bewildered 
by the inhibited flow of political thought 
and action. The sons of Marx and Lenin 
are not bewildered and inhibited. They are 
bold, cocksure, and they are good salesmen. 
Are they stealing our sales manual? 

Very sincerely yours. 


Fattening on Futures 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 6, 1951 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I direct 
the attention of my cclleagues to the fol- 
lowing article entitled “Fattening on 
Futures,” written by Edwin A, Lahey, 
which appeared in the New Republic of 
May 21, 1951. 

It is particularly appropriate at this 
time on the eve of the discussion in the 
House of the provisions of the Defense 
Production Act which seek to control 
commodity speculation: 

FATTENING ON FUTURES 
(By Edwin A. Lahey) 

Speculators in commodities have grown fat 
on the Korean war. They can operate on a 
shoestring and get a turnover like a crap 
game. Their profits totaled hundreds of 
millions of dollars in the last 6 months of 
1950. To a large extent, this killing was 
made possible because the commodity ex- 
changes themselves fix the margin require- 
ments for commodity trading, whereas the 
Federal Reserve Board controls the margin 
requirements for securities trading. (The 
stock market margin which was 50 percent 
at the beginning of the war is 75 percent 
today. At the beginning of the Korean con- 
flict, the commodities speculator could get 
action for as little as 7 or 8 percent margin.) 

J. M. Mehl, Administrator of the Commodi- 
ty Exchange Authority of the Department of 
Agriculture, puts it this way: 

“A speculator who purchased just before 
the Korean episode and deposited the mini- 
mum margin could have cashed in 5 weeks 
later on July 28 with an approximate 450 
percent profit on lard, 300 percent on cot- 
tonseed oil, 300 percent on soybeans, 150 per- 
cent on cotton, and a comparatively modest 
100 percent on the relatively sluggish wheat 
futures.” 

Last summer President Truman asked 
Congress for authority to control margin re- 
quirements in the commodity markets. Con- 
gress withheld it. The President, Defense 
Mobilizer Charles E. Wilson, and Secretary of 
Agriculture Charles F. Brannan are again 
asking for this authority in the renewal of 
the Defense Production Act, which expires 
on June 30. But there is every indication 
that Congress will again withhold from the 
Government the authority to control mar- 
gins in the commodity markets, even in the 
face of a warning by Wilson to the Senate 
Banking and Currency Committee last week 
that another speculative splurge is a dan- 
gerous possibility. (Trading in the five ma- 
jor grains totaled 3,200,000,000 bushels in the 
first 3 months of 1951, as compared with 2,- 
1 7 bushels in the same period of 
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Last August, when the Defense Act was in 
debate, Senator BURNET MAYBANK, of South 
Carolina, chairman of the Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee, said: “Speculators within 
proper limits play an important role. The 
problem is so complex that it is impossible 
on short notice to work out adequate legis- 
lation.” The Member of Congress who 
spends a quiet hour with the record of com- 
modities speculation will agree with Senator 
Mayeank that under normal conditions, the 
speculator in wheat, corn, cotton, soybeans, 
etc., provides the fluid market in which the 
food processor, the elevator operator, and 
others may conduct the “hedging” transac- 
tions which are a n insurance 
against price fluctuations. The speculator 
under these “normal” conditions is the tail 
of the dog. But in a time like the Korean 
crisis the tail wags the dog. The specula- 
tive fever that raged in commodities last 
summer and fall actually caused such er- 
ratic price movements that the markets were 
in some instances made useless for hedging 
transactions. 

The commodity speculator not only makes 
a personal fortune and contributes nothing 
to society in a national crisis but he is also 
the most blessed of men at the office of the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue. There is wide- 
spread tax avoidance by commodities specu- 
lators through fancy accounting and a de- 
vice called offsetting trades. The Bureau 
says, “There is nothing we can do about it.” 

Even if the commodity speculator 
doesn’t resort to tax-avoidance methods, he 
still is a favored citizen with the tax col- 
lector. A speculator, with a margin of $30,- 
000, could have netted a profit of $100,000 in 
soybeans in the last 6 months of 1950. His 
capital-gains tax, if he kept his account 
open for 6 months, would have been $25,000, 
according to the Internal Revenue Bureau. 
A citizen who was the sole owner of an in- 
corporated plant which manufactured arti- 
cles contributing something to our stand- 
ard of living and who made $100,000 profit 
before taxes in 1950 had a tax bill more than 
twice that of the speculator. The manu- 
facturer would pay $40,000 in corporate 
taxes, leaving him a personal income of 
$60,000. On this he would pay personal in- 
come tax of more than $26,000. His net 
from the $100,000 earned usefully would be 
about $34,000. The speculator’s net from 
the $100,000 earned as a sharpshooter would 
be $75,000, ; . 

The writer has estimated, on the basis of 
available data, that speculators made a profit 
of $74,500,000 in the last 6 months of 1950 in 
four commodities alone: wheat, corn, soy- 
beans, and cotton. An expert at the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture says this estimate is ex- 
tremely conservative.” The figure was ar- 
rived at by averaging the “open contract” 
statistics in each of these commodities over 
a period of 6 months, deducting the per- 
centage which the Department of Agricul- 
ture says was hedging and multiplying the 
speculative portion of the trading by the 
price increment in each commodity. 

Only in these four commodities was it 
possible to find both the “open contract” 
position daily and a reasonably authentic 
breakdown of the “open contracts” between 
hedging and speculative trades. There is no 
way, short of a major congressional investi- 
gation, to determine how much the specula- 
tors realized out of our national crisis on 
rye, cats, lard, eggs, coffee, sugar, onions, po- 
tatoes, rubber, butter, wool, tin, black pepper, 
rice, and all the other commodities for which 
there are futures markets. 

The soybean futures market on the Chicago 
Board of Trade just prior to and immediately 
following the outbreak of the Korean war 
was the most riotous of all and should be 
worth the investigative time of a congres- 
sional committee by itself. The real killings 
made in soybeans by speculators last sum- 
mer even have a touch of oriental mystery. 
Chinese speculators dominated the sovbean 


market as of June 30, and while their names 
are on a Department of Agriculture list that 
cannot by law be made public unless a com- 
mittee calls for it, there is authoritative in- 
formation to the effect that the names of 
blood relatives of Mme. Chiang Kai-shek, a 
member of the fabulously rich Soong family, 
are on that list. The prevalence of Chinese 
accounts in soybean futures and the per- 
sistence of rumors on the Chicago Board of 
Trade that a “Chinese Nationalist corner” 
on soybeans was in the making led the Com- 
modity Exchange Authority to conduct two 
investigations last year. The report of those 
investigations stated that while it was not 
unusual for Chinese to speculate in soybean 
futures, “no previous instance has been 
found in which Chinese held as large a pro- 
portion of the total open contracts in any 
commodity as in the 1950 July soybean fu- 
ture.” The CEA, however, found no proof of 
market manipulation, or other practices in 
violation of the Commodity Exchange Act. 

A considerable number of the Chinese 
traders showed Hong Kong addresses. The 
others were located in this country. The 
largest account was held by a Hong Kong 
commission house, whose purchases were 
distributed among 14 separate customer ac- 
counts. “The circumstances surrounding 
the trading in the 14 accounts carried by 
the Hong Kong commission firm point to 
common control and possible common 
ownership,” the CEA report said. The sur- 
vey of June 30 showed a total of 56 Chinese 
accounts, which controlled 47.3 percent of 
all the long contracts in July soybeans, and 
18.7 percent of the long contracts in all soy- 
bean futures. The pre-Korea speculation in 
which the Chinese took such an aggressive 
part ran the price of July soybeans up 49 
percent between March and July, from $2.31 
per bushel to $3.45. 

In its 1950 report, the Commodity Ex- 
change Authority, as a post-mortem note to 
one of our greatest speculative binges, said: 
“The margin requirements which the com- 
modity exchanges had in effect at the out- 
break of the Korean war were at low levels, 
enabling traders to finance speculative 
transactions with relatively small down pay- 
ments. This was a contributing factor in 
the upsurge of speculative activity and at- 
tendant rise in prices.” Another report says 
that speculative margins established by the 
exchanges are applied only to outside 
traders. A large proportion of the total spec- 
ulative trading is done by exchange members 
who are not subject to the speculative 
margin requirements. 

The practice of tax avoidance by commodi- 
ties speculators is a field apart from the 
question of margin requirements, which is 
now before Congress. But it is a fruitful 
ground for exploration while the cry of 
“equality of sacrifice” is heard in Washing- 
ton, and the echoes of the Kefauver com- 
mittee still shout that the underworld has 
been robbing the Internal Revenue Bureau 
blind. Officials say that tax avoidance is as 
flagrant as in December 1947, when the CEA, 
in a public report, showed instances where 
speculators, by offsetting trades and other 
devices involving phony bookkeeping by 
commission houses, were able to shift profits 
from the taxable year in which they were 
made to some subsequent year; where they 


converted short-term fully taxable items into 


long-term capital net gains, and where they 
even converted actually realized profit into 
the appearance of a net loss for tax purposes. 
The Treasury Department, when it was 
first needled about these practices, put out 
a bulletin with instructions to collectors of 
internal revenue to plug the loophole of off- 
setting trades. A qualified expert at the CEA 
says that the 1948 bulletin did close the loop- 
hole of offsetting trades in the same com- 
modity in the same contract period, but that 
the sharp speculators get around this by 
making their offsetting trades in the same 
commodity in a different contract period. 
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There are no eminent people in the ad- 
ministrative branch of the Government with 
a good word for the commodities specula- 
tors. Defense Mobilizer Wilson, before a 
Senate committee last week, said that he was 
aware of no reason why the way should be 
left open for profiteering in this (commodity ~ 
speculation) area and added that the small 
trader is attracted by the low margin rates 
in the commodities markets and that Con- 
gress should give him stand-by powers to 
regulate these margin requirements. 

Speaking of low margin requirements, 5 
will get you 10 from me that the views of 
the directors of the commodity exchanges 
will prevail in both the House and the Sen- 
ate and that we will go into the next specu- 
lative binge without the controls asked by 
the President, Mr. Wilson, and Secretary 
Brannan. 


Security Put Ahead 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. J. FRANK WILSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
; Tuesday, July 10, 1951 


Mr. WILSON of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorD, I include the following article 
by Sam F. Holmes, from the Dallas News 
of July 6, 1951: 


SECURITY Pur AHEAD—LIBERTY NEGLECTED, 
LEGAL EXPERT SAYS 
(By Sam F. Holmes) 

Americans aren't much interested in lib- 
erty these days. They want security. 

They are forgetting about their constitu- 
tional right of self-government. They leave 
that to someone else. 

And few Americans understand the true 
principles of Americanism. 

Such was the grim picture of the average 
American's attitude toward his freedom as 
painted Thursday by a brilliant legal au- 
thority and educator, Dean Clarence Manion 
of the Notre Dame College of Law. 

Unless that mental attitude is drastically 
and effectively altered, the distinguished 
Hoosier told the district and county at- 
torneys section of the State Bar Association 
in the Hotel Adolphus grand ballroom, this 
is what will happen: 

Communist Russia will absorb the United 
States into its godless orbit without using 
a single soldier or bomb. 

The Communists and Socialists already 
have a 25-year running start, he said. 

The dean’s no-holds-barred speech, in 
which he lambasted the Federal Govern- 
ment's trend toward absolute power, was a 
high light of the State bar’s opening-day con- 
vention program. It earned him a rising 
ovation from 300 prosecutors and lawyers and 
the justices of the Texas Supreme Court and 
Court of Criminal Appeals. 

“As long as we don’t understand our own 
ideology; as long as we fail to realize the main 
issues in the world conflict; and as long as 
we flounder in flabby irresolution, Russia will 
try to take over the United States by utilizing 
misguided Americans,” Manion declared. 

Russia, he said, will not attack our strong 
side—our military and industrial forces. She 
will keep hitting at our weakness—general 
public confusion and our drift toward cen- 
tralized and socialistic government. 

“We must reverse the currents of Ameri- 
can thought and channel them back to the 
simple American faith in God and in the 
inalienable God-given personal liberty that 
secured us from every form of tyranny for 
150 glorious years.” 
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Socialism and now communism have been 
eating at our Government for 25 years, he 
said. 

“Many misguided so-called liberals and in- 
tellectuals have been trying to substitute gov- 
ernment for God for a quarter century.” 

The Federal Government's tidelands grab 
is just one segment of the wide front over 
which the fire of communism is advancing, 
he said. 


„Isn't it hypocritical to object to material. ` 


ism in Russia or England if we yield to it 
here in the United States?” he asked, to loud 
applause. 

Manion compared the condition of the 
United States today with 1776. 

In the days of the Revolution, he said, we 
were weak militarily and industrially, but 
strong in principle and faith. 

Today, we are strong materially, but weak 
in faith and principle. 

“We aren't interested in liberty any more. 
We want security, survival, to keep what we 
have. Practically nobody is willing to risk 
his life, goods or honor on a principle.” 

What the conflict between America and the 
materialistic world boils down to is the prin- 
ciple of American liberty versus Godless 
tyranny. 

“This is a campaign for the minds of men, 
particularly the minds of Americans,” he 
said. “We need people today to point out 
the self-evident truths that the men of faith 
wrote into our Constitution.” 

Lawyers, he said, can play a big role there. 

“Don't let the case for humanity go by de- 
fault,” he pleaded. 


Cuba’s Sugar Exports to United States 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuay, July 10, 1951 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following article from 
the New York Herald Tribune of July 5, 
1951, which I think should be made part 
of the record now being compiled on that 
most important household commodity, 
sugar. It is a letter of H. E. Luis 
Machado, Ambassador of Cuba, and is, 
as follows: 


Cona's SUGAR Exports To UNITED STATES— 
ISLAND’s PREEMINENT POSITION Is ANA- 
LYZED 


To the New York Herald Tribune: 

In last Sunday’s issue of the New York 
Herald Tribune there appeared a letter en- 
titled “Sugar for the United States,” ad- 
dressed to you by the Consul General of the 
Dominican Republic in New York. 

These are the facts on sugar, as far as 
Cuba is concerned: 

1. For the last three-quarters of a century 
Cuba has traditionally supplied all the sugar 
required by the United States for its con- 
sumption over and above American domestic 
production. In 1950 Cuba supplied approxi- 
mately 40 percent of the total United States 
sugar requirements. This was nothing un- 
usual, however, for 40 years ago—in 1910— 
before our exports of sugar to this country 
were restricted by tariffs and quotas, Cuba 
supplied the United States 51.5 percent of 
its total consumption, and this proportion 
continued to increase until in 1926 Cuba was 
supplying 65 percent of the total United 
States needs. 

2. United States present sugar needs are 
met in the first place from its own domestic 


beet and cane sugar production; secondly, 
from imports of sugar from Puerto Rico, the 
Virgin Islands, Hawaii, and the Philippines 
under fixed quotas. The balance is supplied 
by Cuba and other foreign countries on per- 


` centages determined by the sugar act of 


1948, the extension of which is now being 
considered by the Congress. 
3: Cuba’s prominent position as supplier 


of sugar to the United States has not been 


determined (as the letter published in your 
paper states) by the fact that American 
troops landed in Cuba after the Spanish- 
American War 50 years ago. Cuba's position 
as a natural supplier of sugar to the United 
States is due to the fact that the United 
States needs sugar, and Cuba is practically 


the only country in a position to guarantee 


to the American consumer all the sugar that 
the American public may need at reasonable 
prices. This fact has been acknowledged by 
the governments of both Cuba and the 
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trading with the United States. In 1950 
Cuba bought from the United States $460,- 
500,000 and sold to the United States $405,- 
600,000, making a total volume of foreign 
trade $866,100,000, This trade was $11,000,- 
000 larger than the total volume of trade 
between the United States and Great Britain. 
It was equal to the total volume of trade of 
France and Italy with the United States and 
larger than the combined trade of India, 
China, and Australia with the United States. 

Cuba's volume of trade with the United 
States in fact is so large that it is only ex- 
ceeded by Canada and Brazil despite the fact 
that its population is only one-third the 
population of Canada and one-tenth the 
population of Brazil, 

8. The importance of Cuba as a customer 
of the United States is clearly established 
by the following figures: The total of United 
States exports in 1950 amounted to $10,250,- 


. 000,000; of this $460,418,000 went to Cuba; 


United States in their trade agreements and practically $5 out of every $100. The total 


international obligations, which up to now 
have been respected and lived up to. 


4. The experience of two World Wars proves 


that Cuba is the only producer on which the 
United States (outside her own borders) can 
rely for its sugar supply in any international 
emergency. This, I am sure, is something 
that every housewife in America knows and 
remembers. Scarcely a year ago at the out- 
break of hostilities in Korea, a sugar short- 
age was experienced by the United States; 
but, fortunately Cuba immediately placed 
600,000 tons of sugar at the disposal of the 
United States Government for sale and dis- 
tribution to American housewives at a price 
half a cent a pound below the then prevail- 
ing world market price. 

5. At the present time, while world sugar 
market prices climb to as high as 8 cents a 
pound, Cuba has kept the United States sup- 
plied with all her requirements of imported 
sugar at a price 2 cents a pound below the 
world market price. Cuba could have made a 
very handsome profit by imitating other 
countries and selling this sugar in the world 
market instead of holding it for the United 
States at a lower price; but it has been Cuba's 
consistent policy throughout the years, and 
we consider it a moral obligation to protect 
our good customers and neighbors and not 
to take advantage of a situation. 

6. You may be interested to learn that, 
while certain countries are clamoring for a 
future larger quota in the United States 
market, none of them has cared to fill its 
quota for the United States for 1950, nor 
during the first 5 months of 1951. The ex- 
planation is obvious. With raw sugar in the 
world market selling for approximately 2 
cents a pound higher than in the United 
States, practically no sugar is coming into 
this country from any foreign country except 
Cuba. The latest figures from the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture show that against a 
quota of 8,163 tons, the Dominican Republic 
has shipped to this country only 520 tons 
during the first 5 months of this year. Dur- 
ing the same period, Peru, with a quota of 
13,606 tons, has shipped 59 tons. Salvador, 
with a quota of 7,384 tons, has shipped noth- 
ing. And nothing has been received from 
Nicaragua, with a quota of 8,380 tons. All 
of the remaining countries, having a com- 
bined quota of 6,537 tons, have shipped 15 
tons to the United States. Cuba, on the 
other hand, recognizing a solemn obligation 
to retain sufficient sugar to provide for its 
quota in the United States, is doing so, de- 
spite the fact that each pound of sugar which 
is sold in this country yields 2 cents less than 
it would if sold outside the United States. 

7. Cuba’s preferred position in the sugar 
market of the United States is not only the 
result of the good-neighbor policy, but it also 
happens to be good sound business for the 
United States. Cuba is today the second 
largest Latin-American customer of the 
United States and the third largest country 


exports of the United States in 1950 to the 


entire world divided by its population gives 


a per capita purchase of $4.65 of United 
States goods an inhabitant. But Cuba’s per 
capita purchase of United States goods in 
1950 amounted to $85.30 a Cuban. The im- 
portance of Cuba as a client of the United 
States need not be reminded to the American 
farmers who every year send to Cuba 2 out 
of every 3 bags of rice exported, 444 pounds 
out of every 100 of wheat flour 
and 15 out of every 100 pounds of lard 
shipped out of the country. It need not 
be stressed with the manufacturers of farm 
machinery, electrical equipment, and auto- 
mobiles. Twelve our of every hundred auto- 
mobiles exported in 1950 were shipped to 
Cuba. It need not be told to radio manufac- 
turers who have sold 670,000 American radio 
sets in Cuba where they have a market for 
80,000 sets a year, nor to the refrigerator 
manufacturers who have sold 150,000 re- 
frigerators to Cubans who still keep buying 
them at the rate of 25,000 a year. 
: Luis MACHADO, 
7 Ambassador of Cuba, 
WASHINGTON, D. C., July 2, 1951. 


Like Human Skeletons, 14,000,000 Slaves 
Work In 175 Russ Camps 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. TIMOTHY P. SHEEHAN 


OF ILLINOIS 
_ IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 10, 1951 


-+ Mr. SHEEHAN. Mr. Speaker, in the 


issue of the New World, dated July 6, 
1951, the following article reporting on 
the radio address by Mr. Eiler Jensen, 
president of the Danish Federation of La- 
bor, brings out the fact that, in spite of 
all humanitarian concepts, the Russians 
are able to maintain their economy and 
their stranglehold on Europe by means 
of slave labor. 

The article reads as follows: 

COPENHAGEN, DENMARK.—Documentary and 
mapped evidence has been offered to show 
that there are 14,000,000 slave workers and 
175 camps for them in the wide stretches of 
the Soviet Union, 

The disclosure was made by Eiler Jefsen, 
president of the Danish Federation of La- 
bor, in a radio address here. In this address, 
Jensen said: 

“I have some documents before me from 
which it appears that there are 14,000,000 
sleve workers in the Gulag (the Soviet 
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Union’s central administration for labor 
camps), and I have photostatic copies of pass- 
ports issued by the Gulag administration 
with seals and signatures of the camp com- 
manders. 

“I have a map of the enormous Soviet 
country with camps from Kamchatka (across 
Bering Strait from Alaska) right to the West- 
ern European border of Russia. There are 
175 camps.” 

Showing photographs of three children, 
aged 2, 12, and 14, from these slave camps, 
he said: 

“They are exactly like the pictures from 
the Nazi camps of the so-called human 
skeletons. They are like tiny skeletons. 
It is horrible. * * * We know that more 
people than in all Scandinavia are slaves 
in Eastern Europe today.” 

Jensen pointed out that in 1941 the Soviet 
Government issued a decree harnessing slave 
labor to the national economy, in accord- 
ance with which the MVD, the secret police, 
was given the task of administering slave la- 
bor in the fields of production and construc- 
tion. 

Jensen declared that forced labor camps 
were introduced in Bulgaria by two decrees 
of January 20, 1945, with amendments of 
March 25, 1948. 

According to available information, he said, 
Czechoslovakia has 46 forced labor camps, 
“and information is also at hand regarding 
the exact position of the camps with an 
approximate figure of slave workers there.” 

Jensen recalled that the United Nations 
Economic and Social Council, meeting at 
Santiago, Chile, last March, passed a resolu- 
tion to the effect that the International 
Labor Bureau be urged to assist in establish- 
ing a joint committee of impartial experts to 
study the character and extent of the ex- 
isting slave labor camps and submit reports 
to the council and the labor bureau on the 
results of their investigation. 

The resolution was passed 15-3, only the 
Soviet bloc of delegates opposing it. 


Production of Synthetic Wool 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. E. Y. BERRY 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 10, 1951 


Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
ord, I wish to include therein the follow- 
ing telegram Harry J. Devereaux, of 
Rapid City, S. Dak., president of the 
American Wool Council, Inc., dispatched 
to Eric Johnston, Economic Stabilization 
Director, following Mr. Johnston's July 
4 speech: 

Your rash and incorrect statements regard- 
ing the existence of a synthetic wool equal 
to or superior to wool and the necessity of 
promoting its production to succeed wool, as 
reported in the New York Times on July 
4, does a grave disservice to the entire wool- 
growing and wool-textile industries of the 
country. 

Even the most optimistic producer of 
synthetic fibers will admit freely that to date 
no synthetic fiber has yet been produced 
which is comparable to wool in its exclusive 
qualities of protection, wear, and service. 

Your conclusion as reported in the New 
York Times that synthetic wool will do to 
wool what nylon did to silk is apparently 
based on self-interested advice from some- 


one or on your own lack of knowledge of 
the basic facts regarding the great wool- 
fiber industries. 

This entirely unsupported and gratuitous 
prediction attacks the stability of a basic 
agricultural industry which is a most im- 
portant integer in the economy of 14 West- 
ern and Southwestern States that must de- 
pend upon the profitable use of their range 
lands for their very existence. It is a direct 
threat also to the great American wool-textile 
industry, employing some 165,000 persons 
with a fabric output approximately a billion 
and a quarter dollars annually. 


DEFENSE NEEDS EXAGGERATED 


Your further reported statement that 
wool is one of the raw materials on which 
prices have been rising steadily since Korea 
is incorrect. World wool prices advanced 
abnormally after the outbreak of the Korean 
war due almost entirely to the exaggerated 
statements of future wool requirements by 
our defense authorities. 

These statements set off a world spree of 
wool speculation which collapsed imme- 
diately after our defense authorities an- 
nounced they would not pursue the reckless 
course of duplicate stock-piling and material 
buying which they were announcing contin- 
uously and independently. You are appa- 
rently unware of the fact that world wool 
prices have fallen spectacularly for the past 
several months and are now 50 percent be- 
low peak prices. 

With respect to the exaggerated predic- 
tions of a world wool shortage, the world 
wool clip for 1951-52 will equal the largest 
wool clip ever produced and will be greater 
next year. Even allowing for 275,000,000 
pounds of clean wool for military purposes, 
world wool supply for the coming year 
promises to equal demand, 


URGES KNOWLEDGE OF FACTS 


No one can object to your forwarding the 
success of any raw materials you believe will 
help our national defense. As Economic 
Stabilizer of the Nation in a time of grave 
national danger, however, we feel strongly 
that you should know your facts when you 
urge that the taxpaying public be obliged to 
finance the attempted destruction of a great 
essential agricultural raw-material indus- 
try and the largest wool-consuming wool- 
textile industry in the world. 

The synthetic fibers with which you would 
replace these basic industries are so totally 
inferior to wool in essential qualities that 
there is no basis of comparison. Further, 
although I have made diligent inquiry I can 
find no record of any tests which have prov- 
en that any wool military fabrics have been 
improved by 20- to 30-percent adulteration. 
Nor do I find any record of any such fabrics 
in production. 

This telegram is sent on behalf of Ameri- 
can wool growers, wool-textile manufactur- 
ers, and other wool interests who are mem- 
bers of the American Wool Council. 


RFC Loans to the Baltimore & Ohio 
Railroad 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 11, 1951 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- | 


dent, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD a 


APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


statement by Jesse H. Jones to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency of the 
Senate with respect to RFC loans to the 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recor, as follows: 


STATEMENT TO THE BANKING AND CURRENCY 
COMMITTEE OF THE UNITED STATES SENATE 


(By Jesse H. Jones) 


In view of recent publicity with respect 
to RFC loans to the Baltimore & Ohio Rail- 
road it might be helpful to consider in ret- 
rospection RFO loans to railroads since there 
have been great changes in membership of 
your committee and in fact of the whole 
Congress since those days. 

Creation of the RFC by Congress January 
1932 was in large measure to help railroads. 
Reference to the discussions in Congress at 
that time will confirm this. Our total loan 
authorizations to railroads were probably 
$1,500,000,000, of which I think about 
$1,050,000,000 was actually disbursed. 

The B, & O., which has been in the lime- 
light recently, was our largest borrower. 
There were other roads that were large bor- 
rowers. They included the New York Cen- 
tral, the Southern Pacific, the Southern 
Railroad, the Missouri Pacific, the Illinois 
Central, the Missouri-Kansas & Texas, the 
Colorado & Southern, the Rock Island, the 
Frisco, the New York, New Haven & Hart- 
ford, the Maine Central, and the Cotton 
Belt, Western Pacific, and Denver & Rio 
Grande. 

Probably all of these roads would have 
gone into receivership had we not helped 
them, and the losses to their security hold- 
ers would have been very serious to our 
whole economy. ¢ 

As it was, the Rock Island, the Missouri 
Pacific, the Frisco, the New Haven, the Den- 
ver & Rio Grande, and probably one or two 
others of the smaller lines finally went into 
receivership, and I think we had some small 
losses on loans to some of the smaller roads, 
probably less than $1,000,000 in all. 

Our largest authortzation was to the 
Great Northern Railroad for $100,000,000, to 
meet a maturing 7-percent note issue of 
$107,000,000. However, with our offering to 
take all or any part of a $100,000,000 issue 
of 4-percent 10-year bonds of that road, the 
road was able to sell its bonds to private in- 
vestors, without calling on the RFC. Our 
commitment was conditioned that the road 
try to sell its bonds to private investors 
along its line. The management of the road 
doubted if they could sell any 4-percent 
bonds to private investors at that time but, 
knowing something of the record of the 
Great Northern and the country it served, 
I felt that with enough shoe leather they 
could sell a good many bonds. However, 
I had no expectation that they could sell 
the entire $100,000,000, but they did. 

The B. & O. was among the first roads to 
apply for help. March 21, 1932, it made ap- 
plications for loans aggregating $55,000,000, 
and by the middle of 1934 our loans to 
B. & O. aggregated $72,000,000. By August 
1938 B. & O. owed RFC $88,000,000. 

Under the act creating the RFC, all rail- 
road loans had to have the prior approval 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission and 
this requirement was strictly adhered to. 
We worked closely with division 4 of that 
body in all railroad lending and, in large 
measure, they shared the responsibility with 
us. 

B. & O.'s revenues continued to decline 
and in 1939 the road sought relief under the 
Chandler Act which Congress had passed to 
meet just such situations as the B. & O. 
found itself in. The refinancing plan was 
approved by the necessary creditors and 
lowered the railroad’s fixed interest about 
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$11,000,000 annually on something over $540,- 
000,000 of the road’s funded debt. This was 
accomplished by making a part of the in- 
terest on the road’s indebtedness payable 
only if earned, and, I think, extended some 
of its debts. However, the interest on RFC 
loans remained unchanged. 

In the spring of 1944 B. & O. officials re- 
quested further extension of its RFC loans, 
then aggregating about $84,000,000 which 
would mature the following summer and 
autumn. 

When we made it clear to Mr. R. B. White, 
president of the road, and a committee of 
his directors, including Mr. J. C. Traphagen, 
chairman of the board of the Bank of New 
York, Mr. Stewart McDonald, president of 
the Maryland Casualty Co., and Mr. J. H. 
Cheston, a banker and industrialist of Phila- 
delphia, that we would extend B. & O.’s notes 
only on the condition that other principal 
creditors extended theirs, they sought relief 
under the McLaughlin Act which the Con- 
gress had passed in October 1942. 

Under that act, according to my recollec- 
tions 75 percent of the holders of all the 
different issues of the road's indebtedness 
could speak for all of them. 

The plan as approved by the security hold- 
ers put the road's principal debts on a long- 
term basis. This procedure saved the road 
from receivership and saved many millions 
of dollars for the security holders, which in- 
cluded life insurance companies, savings 
banks, fiduciary institutions and private in- 
vestors. 8 

Our original agreement with respect to the 
debt reorganization under the McLaughlin 
Act was to extend RFC’s indebtedness to 1955, 
but Mr. Charles D. Mahaffie, of division 4 of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, and 
a very able man, insisted that because of 
the very heavy debt structure of the B. & O. 
and the difficulty in refunding maturing is- 
sues that RFC’s notes should not mature 
before 1965 and that the other big issues of 
the road considerably beyond that date, 
some of the issues running until A. D. 2000. 

As I understand it, the road’s principal 
debt maturities now run from 1965 to 2000 
A. D., and that RFC’s present debt of ap- 
proximately $75,000,000 is the first maturing 
issue. Furthermore, I am advised that it is 
secured by collateral having a quoted market 
value of $175,000,000, and other collateral to 
the probable value of $25,000,000, making a 
total security value of $200,000,000 behind the 
Corporation’s loan of $75,000,000—more than 
2% for 1. 

I am informed that the road has paid the 
Corporation approximately $59,000,000 inter- 
est on its various borrowings. Therefore, 
instead of RFC suffering a loss on its loans 
to the B. & O., it has made a very substantial 
profit—probably as much as $20,000,000 since 
its loans have borne 4 percent and over; and 
the cost of the money to the Government and 
the administrative expense incident to the 
loans could hardly have been more than 244 
percent, 

It was my custom to sell our marketable 
securities—railroad loans, bridge bonds, utili- 
ties, etc., when the market would take them. 
We sold hundreds of millions of dollars of 
such securities and always at a profit. 

The Directors of the RFC should have con- 
verted the entire B. & O. loan into cash during 
the cheap-money era of 1949 and 1950 because 
money lending is not a proper function for 
the Government except in extreme emergen- 
cies. They could have probably sold all or 
most of the loan at a substantial profit. 

The charges by Senator Toney in his 1947 
investigation that there was collusion be- 
tween the RFC and former employees who 
became executive officers of the B. & O. sys- 
tem were entirely without foundation. 

Mr. Cassius Clay, a New York lawyer, came 
to the RFC in its railroad division in 1932 and 
remained until 1941, at which time he re- 


signed and accepted employment with the 
B. & O. Railroad at $20,000 a year. His salary 
with RFC was $10,000 or less. He did this 
without my prior knowledge or the permis- 
sion of the Directors of the RFC, notwith- 
standing that the B. & O. was then a heavy 
borrower from the Corporation. 

Mr. Clay was the only employee in the 
higher brackets of the Corporation that ever 
accepted employment from an RFC borrower 
during my association with the Corporation 
without first clearing it with me. 

I understood later that Mr. Clay sought the 
position with B. & O. from Mr. G. M. Shriver, 
then financial vice president of the road, and 
I am sorry to say, Mr. Shriver failed to ask 
me if it would be satisfactory with the RFC, 
notwithstanding that I had handled the rail- 
road’s loans. However, if Mr. Shriver had 
asked me I would have interposed no objec- 
tion because we could have easily spared Mr. 
Clay and when our employees who had been 
faithful had opportunities to get better jobs, 
I was always glad to cooperate with them. 
But the employment of an RFC man did not 
carry with it a key to our safe. 

Very few of our employees got salaried posi- 
tions with RFC borrowers—none except Mr, 
Clay without my permission. 

Senator Torey tried to make a point of my 
putting Mr. Stewart McDonald on the B. & O. 
board. I suggest Mr. McDonald, a seasoned 
businessman and president of the Maryland 
Casuaity Co. at Baltimore, home of the B. & 
O., be put on the board and that he and Mr. 
Howard Bruce, a prominent banker and busi- 
ness executive of Baltimore, be made mem- 
bers of the road’s finance committee. The 
road's debt structure was very heavy and I 
thought these two gentlemen could be help- 
ful to the management in the road's finan- 
cial problems. 

We sometimes put directors on the boards 
of big borrowers—our purpose being to pro- 
tect the money Congress had given us to 
lend. 

With further reference to Senator Tonzx's 
charges, Mr. F. E. Baukhages was an attorney 
in the finance division of RFC from 1935 to 
1941 when he resigned and went with the 
Union Pacific Railroad, which road never bor- 
rowed from the RFC. Some years later he 
was employed by the B. & O. but not at the 
instance of RFC. 

In 1942 Mr. R. B. White, then president 
of the B. & O., came to me and asked if it 
would be all right with the RFC if he em- 
ployed Mr. Russell Snodgrass as vice presi- 
dent of the road. Mr. Snodgrass was in 
charge of our railroad legal division and had 
experience in most of our railroad loans. Mr. 
White explained that the road needed some- 
one to fill the position formerly held by Mr. 
G. M. Shriver, and would like to have Mr, 
Snodgrass since he was familiar with the 
road’s financial problems. 

I told Mr. White that he could not have 
Mr. Snodgrass immediately, but that after 
he had finished some special work then in 
hand there would be no objection on our 
part to his employing Mr. Snodgrass. 

I told him further that since Congress had 
imposed upon the RFC the responsibility of 
certifying to the appropriateness of salaries 
paid by its borrowers that we would not ap- 
prove more than $25,000 a year for Mr. Snod- 
grass. I made this requirement because I 
understood Mr. Shriver had drawn $60,000 a 
year in the position Mr. White wanted Mr. 
Snodgrass to fill. 

Certainly, neither the employment of Mr, 
Snodgrass, Mr. Clay, nor Mr. Baukhages had 
the slightest influence on any of our actions 
with respect to B. & O. loans, 

Lest we forget and because only your chair- 
man was a member of your committee as 
far back at 1944, my last year in Government 
I would remind you that during my associa- 
tion with RFC it made net profits in excess 
of $500,000,000 in its lending operations. 
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While profits were not the object of the 
RFC, they resulted from careful lending, low 
operation costs and general business recoy- 
ery, and I have great pride in its accomplish- 
ments and the respect in which it was held 
when under my direction. 

I enjoyed my association with Congress, 
especially the Banking and Currency Com- 
mittees before which I appeared many times 
and always received the greatest possible con- 
sideration and cooperation. 


Who Will Be Our Next President? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


F 


HON. USHER L. BURDICK 


OF NORTH DAKOTA a 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 11, 1951 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, I have 
been asked by many people whom I 
would nomirate for a Republican candi- 
date for the Presidency at the next con- 
vention if I had my way. Any answer 
to this inquiry must be based on the as- 
sumption that I will have some voice in 
that selection. This is merely an as- 
sumption as I, like most voters, will have 
nothing to say until my bill providing for 
the nomination of presidential candi- 
dates by the people in a direct vote is 
passed. With the understanding that I 
shall be perfectly powerless to direct, 
even in a small degree, any part of the 
proceedings of the next Republican Na- 
tional Convention, I can at least voice 
to you my sentiments. 

If the Republicans are to win they 
must have an issue—and last time there 
was no issue. Truman was for foreign 
entanglements, and so was Dewey. The 
only difference, as pointed out by Dewey, 
was that he could do the job better. The 
people didn’t think so. This time the 
actual issue is well defined as far as the 
people are concerned. They want to 
know if we are to keep up our foreign 
policy and indefinitely police the world, 
spend our blood and resources, pile on 
ourselves unbearable taxes, and accom- 
plish nothing—or whether this country 
is to finally wake up and attend to and 
defend its own business, reduce the 
taxes, stop the shedding of blood use- 
lessly, and hold fast to the traditions of 
this great Republic. It should be ap- 
parent to every thinking person that our 
present foreign policy, if continued, will 
make us too weak to defend ourselves 
and we shall finally wake up and find 
our resources have been frittered away 
and no more accomplished than that 
which resulted from two world wars. 
The first one was fought to make the 
world safe for democracy, and after it 
was over democracy was safe nowhere. 
The Second World War was fought to 
establish forever the four freedoms, and 
since it ended those four freedoms con- 
stitute only an unrealized dream. The 
one great freedom was freedom from 
fear; and since the end of the war we 
have had nothing so prominent all over 
the world as fear. 

The Republicans should nominate a 
man who will have the courage to carry 
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this issue to the people, without qualifica- 
tion or equivocation. Whether he could 
win or not is not the important ques- 
tion—but the people will welcome a can- 
didate who is willing to make a stand for 
this country and give them the assurance 
that this country of ours has at last 
found a defender. My guess is that such 
a candidate can win the election—more 
than win it—it would be a landslide vote 
for the preservation of the Government 
of the United States. 

This definition of a candidate would 
rule out such names as Dewey, Stassen, 
and Eisenhower, all of whom preach the 
same foreign doctrine as the present ad- 
ministration. None of these men, with 
their preesnt views, could even hope to 
win in the election. 

I am not picking candidates, but I can 
assure you that we do have great leaders 
in the Republican party who can qualify. 
There are also many great Democrats 
who could qualify, but they do not have 
a chance to win the nomination of their 
party. The Republicans have this oppor- 
tunity now—they have first down on the 
3-yard line of the administration, and if 
they do not fumble the ball a Republican 
will be the next President of the United 
States. The important thing that would 
follow is that our present costly, useless 
foreign policy would be immediately 
abandoned and the attention of the 
people of this country turned to the de- 
fense of democracy here. We still have 
time enough to build such power here 
that we could face the entire world with- 
out fear, without appeasement, with mal~ 
ice toward none, and show the world at 
least one government that is not afraid 
and is willing to make secure for all time 
a government of the people. 

Included in the issue over our foreign 
policy will be the most important issue 
ever to be discussed by the people of the 
United States. That issue is: Shall we 
hold fast to our sovereign rights as a 
free nation, or shall we give up some of 
this sovereign power in order to take 
part in a superior world government? 
Shall we sustain the United Nations in 
their present course of action, which is 
gradually but surely undermining and 
destroying our sovereign power, or shall 
we demand and obtain 4 reversal of a 
policy which seeks to annul our laws, or 
withdraw entirely from the organiza- 
tion? These are the questions which 
must be answered by a Republican candi- 
date for the Presidency. 

There are 2,580,000,000 people in the 

- world and approximately 150,000,000 in 
the United States. We constitute 5.8 
percent of the world’s population. Does 
any thinking person contend that less 
than 6 percent of the world’s population 
can police the other 94 percent? Two 
World Wars and the Korean war have 
settled nothing. Our present feverish 
activity to arm and train Europe to fight 
when they do not want to fight will cost 
us other untold billions, and will no doubt 
provoke a war. 

The Atlantic Pact even does not au- 
thorize this. It provides that if one na- 
tion signatory to the pact is invaded or 
attacked that this act is an act against 
all of the members, and then it becomes 
their duty to go to the aid of the nation 


attacked, No one in Europe has yet been 
attacked, Five years have passed since 
the end of World War II and no attacks 
have been made. There is no assurance 
that any attack will be made. Hence, 
what right have we to build a huge army 
in Europe? Many countries, like Nor- 
way, Sweden, Finland, Denmark, West 
Germany, and Italy, do not want to take 
part in the building of this army. We 
may force them to it, as it is definitely 
reported that our representatives are 
now using the power of funds of the 
Marshall plan to force these countries to 
an alinement, which they do not want. 

Is it not about time we came home and 
attended to our own business and built 
our own strong defensive power? Then 
if war does break out, we will be pre- 
pared to come to the aid of any country 
attacked. To start on the warpath be- 
for there is any war is just another 
example of the assininity of the present 
administration. If this Republic is to 
endure, our present foreign policy must 
be ended, and good sense and judgment 
installed in the administration of our 
affairs. The present administration has 
at no time shown any good sense in for- 
eign affairs since the day we entered 
World War I. 


Save Adair Village 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER D. ANGELL 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 11, 1951 


Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following editorial 
from the Oregon Daily Journal of July 
9, 1951: 

Save ADAIR VILLAGE 


Remember how we, the citizens of Oregon, 
looked out the window while junk men 
wrecked that beautiful $4,000,000 Navy hos- 
pital at Astoria? 

Remember how we almost did the same 
thing at Camp White? It took a last-ditch 
fight to save a $6,000,000 hospital facility so 
that it could be converted into a VA reha- 
bilitation center for 800 men. 

Well, we're about to do it again. 

This time it’s at Camp Adair. 

You see the World War II hospital at Camp 
Adair, with its 2,000 beds, was acquired by 
Oregon State College and was converted into 
400 apartments for GI students, new instruc- 
tors, and their families. That was after the 
Navy had the property for a while and put 
$1,000,000 into it. 

Well, OSC now says it can no longer afford 
to maintain Adair Village, despite the fact 
that it has $200,000 invested in alterations. 
The GI student population is way down. A 
drop in enrollment is inevitable next fall, 
what with enlistments and the draft. And 
the college feels it simply can’t afford to 
spend $5,000 a month to maintain and guard 
and protect from fire the former hospital 
and the services that go with it. OSC hasn’t 
that kind of money. 

So Adair Village is going on the block. The 
remodeled hospital, heating plant, and other 
buildings on the 6,300 acres controlled by 
OSC have a replacement value of at least 
$3,600,090. 
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If someone in authority doesn’t intervene, 
these structures are going to be sold for junk. 
And that will be the beginning of the end for 
Camp Adair, which cost Uncle Sam around 
$30,000,000, and still has $10,000,000 worth of 
buildings and service facilities left on the 
9,000 acres still in Government ownership— 
water system, laundry, sewage-disposal plant, 


“warehouses, cold-storage plants, headquar- 


ters buildings, railroads, roads, and other 
facilities. 

J. H. Gallagher, consulting engineer of Cor- 
vallis, sometimes called the father of Camp 
Adair, is leading the fight to save what's left 
of the 50,000-man cantonment. He has in- 
terested Ralph Cronise, publisher of the Al- 
bany Democrat-Herald. He has interested 
Lew Wallace, who, as State senator, helped 
save Camp White Hospital. He has inter- 
ested Governor McKay. He has appealed to 
Senator Morse, who, with other Congress- 
men, helped save Camp White Hospital. He 
has made complete engineering studies for 
the military and the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion. But so far there is rio assurance that 
OSC’s plan to advertise Adair Village for sale 
within the next 10 days is to be changed, 
Furniture and movable fixtures are already 
being sold. 

Mr. Gallagher is right in contending that 
it would be a crime to destroy Adair Village 
and its appurtenant services. 

Bob Ingalls, editor-publisher of the Cor- 
vallis Gazette-Times, is right when he says 
that “it seems a shame and a dreadful waste 
of, money to wreck the buildings.” But his 
assumption that “no other course is prac- 
tical” is unacceptable. 

It would be a crime to wreck Adair Village 
because it may soon be needed for universal 
military training purposes, if not for Army 
training purposes, 

It would be a crime because it is possible 
that it may be required by the VA if the 
Army decides it must have the Camp White 
Hospital back again when and if Camp White 
is reactivated. 

The remodeled Camp Adair Hospital would, 
it appears, meet VA requirements if it should 
lose Camp White Hospital. And it certainly 
wouldn't make sense under the circum- 
stances to spend another six or eight million 
dollars to build another Army hospital at 
Camp White. 

We therefore direct this appeal to Gover- 
nor McKay, Oregon State College, the State 
board of higher education, Oregon Congress- 
men, the Veterans’ Administration, and Sec- 
retary of Defense Marshall: 

Halt destruction of Adair Village until the 
whole Camp Adair-Camp White-UMT pro- 
gram can be reviewed collectively and offi- 
cially. 

If it takes an act of Congress to save Adair 
Village—as it did Camp White Hospital— 
let’s do it that way. 

But let’s not be stupid enough to wreck a 
$3,000,000 facility that the Nation may need 
desperately a little later on. 


News Coverage of Armistice Negotiations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 
HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 11, 1951 


Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the RECORD, 
I include copies of two telegrams sent by 
a constituent of mine to the President 
and the Secretary of State, protesting 
the lack of news coverage of the n-go- 
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tiations at Kaesong and the humiliating 
attitude we are forced to adopt. 

Mr. Speaker, I think my constituent 
represents the thinking of many Persons 
in and outside of my district. 

There was also a telegram to the Sec- 
retary of Defense that was too emphatic 
to place in the RECORD. 

A copy of the telegram to the Presi- 
dent, July 9, 1951, follows: 

Mr. PRESIDENT: Rescind at once all re- 
strictions on complete press, newsreel, and 
photographic coverage of the cease-fire and 
armistice proceedings. Believe me Mr. Pres- 
ident, I am the true voice of America, telling, 
not calling. Remember MacArthur. 

Eva THOMSON PURDY. 

NEwBURGH, N. Y. 


A copy of the telegram to Dean Ache- 
son, July 9, 1951, follows: 

Mr. AcHEsON: I demand that the State 
Department immediately order full and com- 
plete press-radio, photographic, and news- 
reel coverage of the cease-fire and armistice 
proceedings, as of now. Continuing, and 
always, from here on out. Also countermand 
this hat-in-hand attitude at the meetings. 
This whole performance of the administra- 
tion in its orders to the commanders in the 
field is an insult to the Americans at home 
and a betrayal of the Armed Forces, dead 
and alive; to say nothing of the Chinese 
Nationalists and South Koreans. Such 
secrecy can only mean one thing, if it doesn't 
mean very dirty work at the crossroads, then 
the whole thing can better be above board. 

Remember, even the State Department is 
the Government of the people, by the people, 
and for the people—or had you forgotten 
the simple things of life? 

Yours truly, 
Eva THOMSON PURDY. 

NeEwsurGH, N. Y. 


Francis Adams Truslow 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JAMES C. AUCHINCLOSS 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 11, 1951 


Mr. AUCHINCLOSS. Mr. Speaker, it 
is with a full heart that I speak of the 
death of Francis Adams Truslow, who 
has passed on in the prime of life and 
in the service of his country. He was a 
man of achievement, ambitious but self- 
effacing, a leader without a press agent, 
and his character was founded solidly 
on the rock of Christian principles. He 
had a personality that won him many 
friends, but he never abused the privi- 
leges of friendship. He was unafraid 
of the unknown, and his vision and faith 
were so great that he was prepared to 
undertake any problem that was honest 
and worth while. Men enjoyed his com- 
pany, and they placed their confidence 
in him. His life is well described by an 
unknown poet: 

Spun like a thread that feeds a weaver's loom, 

Until at last the toiler’s task is done, 

So was his life a splendid tapestry 

Of priceless faith and friendships he had 

won, 


The following editorial appeared in 
the New York Herald Tribune on July 10, 
1951: 


Francis ADAMS TrusLow 


When a good man dies in the very noon 
of life and achievement the loss is deep- 
ened by a sense of shock; it is compounded 
by awareness of all that remained for him 
to do. Francis Adams Truslow, who at the 
age of 45 died suddenly on Sunday, was 
one who had already served his country 
well and whose future contributions could 
not be spared. He was on an important 
mission at the last. Appointed in May by 
the President as United States represent- 
ative on a joint United States-Brazil com- 
mission for long-range economic develop- 
ment under point 4, Mr. Truslow was return- 
ing to scenes where he had labored with 
fruitful results during the war. On board 
ship, while he was traveling with his wife, 
and their four young children, the brilliant 
career was cut short. 

A graduate of Yale and of the Harvard 
Law School, Mr. Truslow was on the way 
to an outstanding career at the bar when 
he turned in the war years to Government 
activities. He played a leading role in de- 
veloping vital rubber resources in Brazil. 
Afterward he was named president of the 
Curb Exchange in this city, a post he filled 
with conspicuous success and left only when 
his final journey was prepared. Tall, quiet 
in his manner, with a sagacity none who 
were associated with him could fail to sense 
and an integrity beyond praise, Mr. Trus- 
low brought into the service of this genera- 
tion the virtues of a notable heritage. The 
city and the Nation need men of this stamp— 
they always need them, but perhaps now 
more than ever; and the passing of such a 
one falls like a shade over wider circles 
than can have known his presence or even 
felt the bracing influence of his example. 


An IIl-Considered Proposal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. HAROLD C. OSTERTAG 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REI RESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 11, 1951 


Mr. OSTERTAG. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in connec- 
tion with section 305 of the Defense Pro- 
duction Act, I wish to include in the 
Recorp the official views of the New 
York State Department of Commerce 
with respect to this so-called dispersal 
amendment. In addition to this state- 
ment of views, I am in receipt of a tele- 
gram from Harold Keller, commissioner 
of the New York State Department of 
Commerce, which points out that “the 
problems inherent in either the economic 
or strategic dispersal of industry are 
too complex to be solved by such hastily 
conceived and equivocal criteria pro- 
posed to be established by law”—in sec- 
tion 305. 

Mr. William A. Mills, executive vice 
president of the Empire State Associa- 
tion of Commerce, has filed similar views. 

The views of the New York State De- 
partment of Commerce follow: 

SECTION 305 OF THE DEFENSE PRODUCTION 

Act 

1. It would add too much power to the 
administrators and would give them sanc- 
tion to place defense contracts in areas lack- 
ing industrial know-how. 

2. Regions other than the Middle Atlantic 
States are already getting a most generous 
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share of the administration’s industrial 
production aid program. The present geo- 
graphic distribution of certificates of neces- 
sity already granted under the Defense Pro- 
duction Act (1950), totaling $6,000,000,000, 
is as follows—comparing them with manu- 
facturing capacity as shown by value added 
by manufacture: 


Productive | Certificates 
Region capacity granted Ratio 
West South Cen- 
tral (Arkansas, 
Oklahoma, Per- 
Louisiana, cent 
Texas) _ _......|$3, 000, 000, 000 | $900, 000, 000 
Pacific States 5, 500, 000, 000 | 220, 000, 000 
South Atlantic. . 7, 000, 000, 000 


Middle Atlantic 20, $00, 000, 000 |1, 200, 000, 000 
New England 
States 6, 800, 000, 000 


Actually, industry in New York State has 
been granted certificates for accelerated tax 
amortization on but $208,000,000 worth of 
productive facilities as of May 25. That, by 
the same measure, is only 2.1 percent of its 
established productive capacity. 

Why should legislation be enacted which 
would arbitrarily hamper or thwart the full 
defense production role of labor and produc- 
tive capacity in any one economic region. 

3. The section in question fails to follow 
present policy of procurement which is that 
no certificates of necessity are granted for 
facilities until it has been determined that 
existing facilities are being fully utilized. 
Thus the section is not consistent with sound 
economic policies and its adoption would 
seriously hamper our defense efforts. 

4. Section 305 would work a hardship on 
small business in that the majority of them 
are located in or near industrial areas and 
can secure subcontracting work. It is es- 
sential that small business contribute to the 
defense-production program and be located 
within reasonable transportation of the 
prime contractors to enable them to furnish 
necessary components and parts in the most 
economical manner. Section 305 would 
make it impossible in many cases for small 
businesses to participate in the defense pro- 
gram. Faced by a shortage of materials 
small business cannot survive without de- 
fense contracts. 

5. Section 305 contains subdivision (b) 
which is absolutely contrary to our form of 
government. Enactment of this portion of 
the bill would mean that any country or com- 
parable governmental subdivision could 
bring pressure to receive defense-production 
contracts even though the area was not an 
industrial one. This is unsound in that it 
spreads Federal funds without due consid- 
eration to effective productive capacity or 
proper long-range planning. 

6. As for security phase, modern warfare 
dictates that isolated defense plants are just 
as vulnerable as concentrated industrial 
areas. The job is not to scatter industry to 
the four winds but to utilize existing facili- 
ties and know-how in order to quickly and 
effectively build up our armed strength. 

7. Adoption of this section would tend to 
destroy the initiative of our free enterprise 
system. It would place industries in unde- 
veloped areas under the dole system without 
regard to continuing the industry in the 
postwar period. 

8. Damaging delays would occur under 
this section if precision work is to be dis- 
persed. Modern aircraft production for ex- 
ample requires highly specialized machine 
tools capable of producing tolerances of a 
millionth of an inch. World War II toler- 
ances were approximately twenty-five thou- 
sandths of an inch, Thus it would take 
months, perhaps over 2 years, to secure pro- 
duction in a new facility which would be 
able to reach the requirements of our war 
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planes. It could be best done in an existing 
area. 

9. This section would work to absolute dis- 
advantage of organized labor. Population 
grows best amid healthy business and in- 
dustrial surroundings. This section would 
attract labor to a temporary boom town. In 
the postwar period the dispersed facility 
would run the risk of failure in that it 
could not compete on the civilian market 
and thus labor would have to pick up and 
move to a location offering permanent em- 
ployment. 

10. The administrative cost involved in 
establishing criteria for measuring the fac- 
tors on which dispersal would be based would 
be far out of line in relation to the maximum 
of doubtful advantages. 

11. Our transportation system would be 
overburdered to a dangerous point. War 
gcods must be produced in areas where ex- 
isting transportation can quickly place the 
goods at shipping points. 

12. The Federal Government would have 
to engage in a new full scale public housing 
program to accommodate technical person- 
nel moving into a community which has re- 
ceived a war contract. 

13. Section 305 is not needed as the Muni- 
tions Board has compiled a complete survey 
of our productive capacity and is ready to 
utilic> the facilities under a sane, well con- 
ceived mobilization plan. 


Margaret Truman—Ambassador of Good 
Will 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 11, 1951 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include herewith an editorial comment- 
ing on Margaret Truman’s European trip 
which appeared in the East St. Louis 
(III.) Journal on Thursday, July 5, 1951, 
entitled “Good-Will Saleswoman.” 

From many sources have come similar 
praise of Miss Margaret Truman. The 
press of the Nation has been most com- 
plimentary and has been unanimous in 
agreeing that “wherever Margaret Tru- 
man goes she makes an excellent im- 
pression.” 

The editorial follows: 


Goop-WiLL SALESWOMAN 


When announcement was made that Miss 
Margaret Truman, seeing Europe, would be 
received at Buckingham Palace some 101 per- 
cent Americans demanded to know whether 
the daughter of the President of the United 
States would curtsy to members of the royal 
family. 

Miss Truman let it be known that she pro- 
posed to do whatever was proper. When she 
met the family of King George VI she per- 
formed the curtsy prescribed by court proto- 
col and proceeded to have a good time with 
Britain’s democratic royal family. 

Later, when Miss Truman’s European tour 
led her to Rome, the same solicitous Ameri- 
cans wanted to know if Miss Truman would 
be received by the Pope, and whether she 
would kiss the Fisherman’s ring worn by 
the head of the Roman Catholic Church. 

Again, Miss Truman said she would follow 
the proper procedures. She was received at 
the Vatican as the daughter of the President 
of the United States. She had a private 


audience with the Supreme Pontiff, temporal 
head of Vatican State. She wore black 
clothing, as is the custom, and she shook 
hands with the Pope, the correct procedure 
for non-Catholics. Miss Truman is an 
Episcopalian, although her father, the Presi- 
dent, is a Baptist. 

Wherever Margaret Truman goes she makes 
an excellent impression. She has the best 
advice from the State Department and from 
American embassies abroad, and she has un- 
usually good sense. Somewhat in the 
fashion of the former Prince of Wales, who 
was a salesman for the British Empire, the 
President’s daughter has been creating good 
will for the United States and the American 
way of life. 


Uprooting Inflation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


EON. ALBERT M. COLE 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 11, 1951 


Mr. COLE of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, 
anyone can talk about inflation. What 
can we do about it? In this second of 
three articles on control of inflation, I 
will explain what Congress and the peo- 
ple can do to kill inflation at its roots. 

Inflation is a sudden increase in the 
quantity of money and credit, without 
an equal increase of things to buy. 
While the inflationary spiral seems to 
come from the price, wage, price increase 
merry-go-round, there would, in fact, 
be no such vicious circle if money were 
not being added to the economy. This 
unbalance in the money supply comes 
from deficit spending by the Govern- 
ment, extensions of bank credit to in- 
dividuals and Government, and from 
shortages of materials. 

Once inflation is taken apart and we 
see these wheels turning out dollars like 
a printing press, it is relatively easy to 
see what screws must be tightened to 
shut the machine off. There are four 
controlling screws. 

The first is economy in Government 
expenditures. To end deficit spending, 
appropriations for nondefense items 
must and are being cut. But we have 
just begun. Unessential governmental 
services must be dropped. We citizens 
must accept the lack of some govern- 
mental services that we now take for 
granted. We must scrutinize military 
spending. In the proposed $71,500,000,- 
000 budget, fifty-two billion five hundred 
million are for defense, and must be spent 
wisely. 

The second screw to be turned is tax- 
ation, When we determine what we are 
going to spend, we must then pay the 
full bill in taxes. Underlying inflation 
is the problem of deficit spending. When 
we quit borrowing to run the Govern- 
ment, we will quit pouring bogus money 
into the economy. We will not have as 
much to spend, but there will not be as 
much to buy, either. Prices cannot rise 
if we buyers do not have the money to 
bid them up. 

The people of the First District have 
expressed their willingness and desire to 
pay as we go. The vote favoring it in a 
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cross-section poll of the district was 
overwhelming. If Congress pares anoth- 
er seven billion from the 1952 budget, we 
can achieve that most-desired goal. 

The third screw to be turned on in- 
flation is the tightening of bank credit. 
As I pointed out last week, banks can 
loan out 80 percent—some as high as 86 
percent—of their deposits. If Congress 
raises the “reserve limit,” which is the 
percentage that the banks must hold “in 
reserve,” banks will not be able to extend 
so much credit. Too much credit, you 
will remember, is just as inflationary as 
too much currency. 

Strange as it sounds, high interest rates 
are anti-inflationary. Interest is the 
“rental” you pay for borrowed money. 
The cost of the use of money varies, 
just like the price of commodities rises 
and falls. When we have a huge sup- 
ply of money—inflation—interest is low. 
The Government, through the Federal 
Reserve Board and Treasury, can arbi- 
trarily force all interest rates either 
lower or higher. The Government 
should not force interest rates to an un- 
realistic low level, for that would add to 
the fires of inflation. Rather, interest 
rates should be allowed to rise to normal 
levels. 

The fourth screw to be turned is high 
production. The three controls listed 
above hold down the money supply. Pro- 
duction works from the other end by 
raising the supply of commodities to meet 
the money supply. The President’s Eco- 
nomic Council estimates that between 
1945 and 1950 our productive capacity 
has increased 27 percent. Great strides 
are being made this year. No one 
doubts that we will be producing all that 
we can consume by 1953. 

Production can best be increased by 
allowing our free economy to expand 
without fetters of red tape. Fear of 
excessive controls has already deterred 
expansion of our production. In the 
long run, this could be most injurious 
to our mobilization effort. 

These three types of controls, coupled 
with high production, can kill inflation, 
because they all attack if at its roots. 
They are not halfway measures, but 
are suited to our need for a long-range 
anti-inflation policy. 

Next week, I will conclude my articles 
with a discussion of what we do not need 
in economic controls. 


Congress Should Act Immediately To 
Provide an Annual Adjustment of the 
Basic Pay of Members of the Armed 
Services 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 11, 1951 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, on 
May 7, 1951, I introduced H. R. 3991, a 
bill relating to the annual adjustment 
of the basic pay of members of the uni- 
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formed services. This legislation, in 
plain words, is designed to adjust mili- 
tary pay to increases in the cost of liv- 
ing so that those men and women who 
serve in our Armed Forces will be given 
the same consideration as accorded those 
who work in private industry. At the 
present time the cost-of-living index 
has increased over 9 percent since Au- 
gust 1949, the date Congress approved 
the Career Compensation Act. 

Among the many favorable editorial 
comments supporting H. R. 3991, is the 
following which appeared in the June 
25, 1951, edition of the Dallas (Tex.) 
Morning News: 

ADJUSTED SERVICE Pay 


Congress has striven commendably most 
of the time to pay the armed services ade- 
quately in current and retirement wage. At 
times it has been overgenerous, but in the 
whole picture, service folk have had a hard 
time getting along more often than otherwise. 
Cause: Shifts in cost of living, which means 
the value of the dollar. As service pay de- 
pends on the long drawn-out proceedings re- 
quired for change by Congress, whenever cost 
of living rises, service personnel are the vic- 
tims. 

Congressman VAN Zaxpr's House bill 3991 
is a sensible move to cure the situation by 
tying the rate of pay to the cost of living re- 
ported by the official Consumer’s Price Index 
published by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
Van ZANDT wants annual revision up or down 
in ratio to what the index shows. 

This is common sense. We should neither 
overpay nor underpay our personnel. The 
fluctuating cost of living makes their re- 
muneration a gamble. Like all gambles, the 
people involved more frequently lose than 
win because the cost of living goes up more 
often than it comes down. 

The Van Zanor bill affects base pay only. 
It would be a better measure if it were 
amended to include allowances in lieu of pay 
which are vitally affected and if it could be 
made more flexible to deal with sharp fluc- 
tuations that might occur between the an- 
nual dates of study. 

The principle of adjusting pay to living 
costs deserves far wider application than to 
service wage. It is the soundest method of 
assuring the worker fair dealing. Only the 
worker must understand that his dollar pay 
will decrease with the price index as well as 
rise. 


Inflation: Its Causes, Progress, and 
Consequences 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL A. REED 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 11, 1951 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speak- 
er, there is so much loose talk relating 
to inflation, its causes, progress, and 
consequences that these phases of this 
important subject should be dealt with 
factually. The statement I am insert- 
ing as a part of my remarks is the re- 
sult of careful objective study of infla- 
tion on the part of able economists. It 
is my hope that this presentation will be 
useful to those seeking to win the fight 
against inflation by removing its real 
cause through constructive legislation: 


INFLATION: ITs CAUSES, PROGRESS, AND 
CONSEQUENCES 


A. WHAT IT IS, THE VARIOUS TYPES OF INFLATION, 
AND HOW THEY COME ABOUT 


I. Definition 


Inflation is most easily described in terms 
of what happens when we have an infla- 
tion. In brief, however, the term means that 
the value of the medium of exchange has 
declined in terms of its purchasing power 
or conversely that prices have gone up in 
terms of the medium of exchange. There- 
fore, any rise in prices is inflationary in a 
sense. Slight fluctuations need not concern 
us. It is the possibility of an inflation in 
which the dollar becomes almost worthless 
or prices rise inordinately with which we 
are most seriously concerned. To the aver- 
age person the medium of exchange means 
the dollar in terms of the paper money which 
flows from hand to hand and inflation spells 
printing press money. Though this may be 
the cause of one type of inflation and may 
be the ultimate step in any type of infla- 
tion, it is more probable that any inflation 
in the United States would take the form 
of and be caused by an inflation of credit 
and deposit currency. This is true because 
most business is carried on through credit 
transactions and over 90 percent of our 
currency is in the form of bank deposits. 
Although the two are directly connected and 
in reality the same in that deposits are 
valued in terms of the paper currency, 
printing-press money is not a necessary pre- 
requisite to inflation. The purchasing power 
of the medium of exchange can decline and 
approach nothing without a resort to such 
currency. 

II. Types of inflations 


All inflations, by definition, are essentially 
the same in that they involve a price rise and 
a depreciated currency. However, they 
should be divided into three classes accord- 
ing to their causes, their development, and 
the manner in which the Government enters 
the picture. 

(a) Currency inflation: It is conceivable, 
though not at present probable, that a na- 
tion such as the United States could under- 
go @ pure currency or paper-money inflation. 
Should the Government finance its deficits 
through the issuance of printing-press 
money or through the continued devalua- 
tion of the currency to such an extent that 
all confidence in the stability of the cur- 
rency would be lost, we should first have a 
deflationary period due to the fact that pri- 
vate credit would contract faster than the 
Government printed money. However, when 
credit had contracted to such an extent that 
it was almost nonexistent and for all prac- 
tical purposes we were entirely on a hand-to- 
hand currency basis, the Government would 
be forced to speed up its currency issuance. 
Inflation would then result from the fear of 
the Government’s credit and the constantly 
depreciating value of the currency. There 
would be a flight from the currency to com- 
modities, etc., motivated not by speculative 
hope of profits, but simply by the desire to 
get rid of the money. i 

It is possible to have an inflation without 
any stimulus on the part of the Government, 
It can (and between 1922 and 1929 did) 
occur though the currency is sound, though 
Government credit is being contracted rath- 
er than expanded, and even though the Gov- 
ernment attempts to prevent its develop- 
ment. This type of inflation takes the form 
of and is caused by an expansion of private 
credit. This credit is used for the purchase 
of goods, securities, and other instruments, 
not because they are needed for use or con- 
sumption but rather because the buyer hopes 
to make profits by their resale on a rising 
market. This is what is ordinarily known 
as a speculative boom. It should be noted 
that such speculation need not involve all 
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commodities, etc., the essence is that credit 
is being used for speculative purposes. The 
psychological stimulus is the desire for prof- 
its and not a fear of the value of the money 
or the credit of the Government. Although 
it is difficult to define the dividing line be- 
tween prosperity and inflation and it is po- 
litically inexpedient if not impossible to use 
the powers at its command, the Government, 
so long as its credit is sound, can exert con- 
siderable economic pressure to prevent too 
wide an upswing. Thus, it can act to tighten 
private credit by constricting the credit base 
through open market sales of Government 
securities, raising the rediscount rate, and 
raising the reserve requirements of member 
banks. Furthermore, when people begin to 
fear that prices are too high, and deflation 
results, the Government can cushion the 
falling market and make the liquidation 
process easier to bear. 


Government abetted inflation: The third 


and most serious type of inflation occurs’ 


when private credit expansion is sponsored, 
encouraged, or made more possible and more 
extensive by the fiscal operations of the 
Government. Thus, when a private credit. 
expansion is stimulated and accompanied by 
an expansion of Government credit, the re- 
sults are more disastrous because the infla-| 
tion spiral reaches greater heights and the 
Government is unable to cushion the en- 
suing deflation, particularly if it has been 
necessary for the Government to maintain 
the inflated economic level or to force it 
s*‘ll further upward in order to protect itself. 
Before stating, however, in just what man- 
ner the Government enters the picture, it 
should be reiterated that the inflationary 
period begins with a business boom based on 
confidence and accompanied by credit ex- 
pansion, and develops into a wild upswing of 
prices stimulated at first by purchases in 
the hope of speculative profit and then by 
spending actuated by fear of the value of 
the currency. In plain business terms, in- 
flation is an artificially stimulated business 
boom with a specialized kind of bad ending, 
but so long as it is purely a private inflation, 
or one not involving the credit of the Gov- 
ernment, there is some limit to its extent and 
the subsequent collapse can be cushioned to 
some degree. 

The Government enters the picture in 
three ways; by artificially stimulating prices; 
by increasing the potential credit base; and 
by conducting its fiscal operations so that 
an inflated economy is necessary to their 
continuance. 

Prices may be artificially stimulated by the 
Government in two ways. Professor Kem- 
merer has labeled these planned inflation 
and fiscal inflation. The two, however, gen- 
erally occur at the same time. In planned 
inflation, the currency is purposely debased 
to increase the price level and money is made 
cheap by driving down the interest rate in 
one way or another. Scarcity programs and 
price pegging operations may also be re- 
sorted to in the designed effort to drive 
prices upward. Fiscal inflation need not 
involve an intention to stimulate prices 
artificially but its result is necessarily just 
that. Fiscal inflation occurs when the Gov- 
ernment operates at a deficit for any length 
of time. The excess money spent over in- 
come is not derived from.nor is it spent for 
the necessary needs of trade and industry. 
Consequently, so long as that money stays in 
circulation and the velocity of circulation is 
not correspondingly reduced, there is more 
money available than is needed by trade and 
industry, and prices are stimulated arti- 
ficially. This type of fiscal inflation has been 
defined by Professor Kemmerer as the mone- 
tization, or the practical conversion into 
bank notes and, more importantly, into bank 
deposits, of Government deficits through 
the sale to the banks of the Government 
debt or through the making of loans by 
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banks on the collateral of the Government 
debt. 

But planned and fiscal inflation do more 
than start or continue an artificial price 
rise. They multiply many fold the limit to 
which the inflation may go. This results 
from the fact that both types of inflation 
enlarge the credit base and therefore make 
possible a tremendous expansion in credit, 
both private and public. Devaluation of the 
currency reduces the number of ounces of 
gold that must be held against a given num- 
ber of dollars outstanding. Artificially stim- 
ulated prices raise the dollar value of the 
assets against which loans are made and 
consequently also increase the potentialities 
of the credit expansion. The deficit financ- 
ing through the unloading of Government 
bonds on the banks, however, provides the 
greatest source of potential credit. If the 
bonds are sold to private investors who 
keep them in their safe-deposit boxes, there 
is no expansion of credit but merely a tak- 
ing of money from the investor and a plac- 
ing of it to the Government’s use. However, 
where the bonds are sold to the banks, the 
latter create deposit currency for paying the 
Government. This deposit credit, in turn, 
is checked against by the Government for 
meeting its expenses. In other words, the 
banks do not pay for the new securities by 
drawing checks against their funds. In- 
stead, they simply enter the bonds on their 
books as new assets, and at the same time 
they credit the amount as a new deposit 
against which the Government may draw 
checks. Thus deposit currency is inflated 
and the credit base is expanded. The money 
in a sense has been created out of thin air 
and has not merely been shifted from the 
banks to the Government. 

The deficit financing of Government with 
the resulting artificial price stimulus and 
enlarged credit base becomes particularly 
dangerous when a speculative boom has 
gone so far that people begin to feel that 
prices are too high. At this point there 
would ordinarily be a deflation worse than 
the one experienced after 1929. The results 
would be more disastrous because the spec- 
ulative boom at that time was purely one 
of private credit without any expansion of 
Government credit. Consequently, at that 
time the boom did not reach the heights 
it would have had Government fiscal policy 
further stimulated it, and furthermore the 
fact that the Government's credit was good 
created confidence and enabled the Govern- 
ment to cushion the deflationary tendencies 
ari to make the liquidation process slower 
and not so drastic as it might otherwise 
have been, 

The danger of continued deficit financing 
is that the Government, even though it may 
feel that an inflation is getting out of hand, 
cannot afford to impose such checks as lie 
within its power. This is because, in order 
to carry on its enlarged functions, in order 
to sustain the public debt which has already 
been built up as a result of continued bor- 
rowing, and in order to avoid such contingent 
liabilities as Government guaranteed bonds, 
insured bank deposits, etc., the Government 
must either maintain the then present in- 
flated economy or must force it still further 
upward. If, in such a situation, Government 
is unable to borrow to sustain the inflated 
level, paper currency becomes a necessity and 
loss of faith in Government credit leads to 
economic chaos. If, on the other hand, 
Government is able to borrow, the inflation 
spiral continues upward, with the issuance 
of printing-press money and the ultimate 
crack-up postponed just so long as the Gov- 
ernment can expand its own credit. The 
ultimate deflation is much more serious be- 
cause the inflation has gone further and, be- 
cause of the collapse of Government credit, 
the liquidation process cannot be cushioned. 
Revaluation of the currency at a fraction of 
its former value becomes necessary. Private 


economy and Government have been forced 
to go through the bankruptcy procedure 
with the terrific losses that necessarily result 


therefrom, 


B. EXAMPLES OF INFLATION; THEIR CAUSES AND 
CONSEQUI NCES 


Before indicating the inflationary tenden- 
cies now present in our economic structure 
as a result of New Deal policies and legisla- 
tion, it would be well to demonstrate by 
actual examples the experiences of certain 
countries which have tried the inflationary 
way of correcting certain maladjustments 
in the then existing economic system. There 
are many examples, to be sure, including 
several from our own history such as the 
Revolutionary War currency inflation which 
so depreciated the currency that the ex- 
pression “not worth a continental” still holds 
melancholy memories. There was also the 
currency inflation in the Confederate States 
during the Civil War and the milder in- 
fiationary effect of the greenback issues of 
the Federal Government at that time. There 
have finally been our periodical private 
credit inflations culminating in the period 
1923-29. 

We shall rest our case, then, on the post- 
war inflations in Germany and France, the 
former as showing to what extremes inflation 
can be carried and the latter because it re- 
sulted from Government policies which have 
a striking parallel to the outstanding level 
and economic policies of the New Deal. 

(a) Germany: As a result of the World 
War a vast internal debt was created in Ger- 
many. Confidence in the mark had waned 
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during the war, and at the close of the war it 
was selling at a discount in foreign exchange 
(about 50 percent of the par value). It 
might have been possible for the German 
Government to go through a period of defla- 
tion had not the reparations been superim- 
posed on an already tremendous internal 
debt. This additional $57,000,000,000 made 
the insolvency of the Government inevitable. 

It is difficult to determine just exactly when 
doubt concerning the value of the mark be- 
came the dominating influence in its down- 
ward course. After the war there was an 
immediate rise in prices due to an acute 
shortage of farm products and raw mate- 
rials. The Germany economy was a highly 
industrialized one, and they received their 
raw materials in exchange for exports of 
manufactured articles. The Allies, however, 
demanded reparations in the form of gold, 
goods, or services. Therefore, the amount 
of goods and services remaining to supply 
domestic needs soon became inadequate. 

As commodity prices rose the demand for 
currency increased. This was supplied by 
the Reichsbank in increasingly greater quan- 
tities, a part of which was used to finance 
Government deficits. While the increases in 
the amount of paper currency were relatively 
moderate (new issues in 1919 increased the 
amount oustanding by approximately 50 
Percent, in 1920 by about another 50 percent, 
and in 1921 about the same rate of increase), 
it is plain that apprehension concerning the 
value of the mark was of growing importance 
after 1920. After 1921 the printing of money 
began to reach astronomical figures as the 
following table shows: 


German currency inflation, 1913-231 
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eaireulation im | Gold holdt 
x circulation in old holdin 
Date Note circulation (marks) United States 8 gs 
dollars 
Deesmber im ?“ 2, 593, 000, 000 $617, 240, 000 1, 266, 187, 000 
December 1918... 22, 188, 000, 000 2, 682, 500, 000 2, 262, 167, 000 
ber 1919. 35, 698, 000, 000 749, 700, 000 1, 089, 499, 000 
December 1920.. 68, 805, 000, 000 942, 600, 000 1, 091, 636, 000 
December 1921 113, 639, 000, 000 602, 300, 000 995, 392, 000 
December 1922... 1, 280, 095, 000, 000 128, 000, 000 1, 004, 843, 000 
January 6, 1923. 1, 336, 500, 000, 000 153, 697, 500 1, 005, 000, 000 
February 7, 1 2, 253, 963, 000, 000 61, 983, 980 1, 005, 000, 000 
March 7, 1923 3, 871, 256, 000, 000 187, 755, 910 1, 005, 000, 000 
A 7, 1923 5, 624, 110, 000, 000 267, 145, 225 1, 005, 000, 000 
ay 7, 1923 6, 723, 070, 000, 000 183, 203, 657 913, 909, 000 
June 7, 1923. 9, 309, 532, 000, 000 121, 023, 916 756, 914, 000 
July 7, 1023. 20, 241, 750, 000, 000 91, 087, 875 707, 000, 000 
August 7, 1923... 62, 326, 659, 000, 000 19, 944, 530 596, 351, 000. 
August 15, 1923.. 116, 402, 515, 000, 800 41, 904, 905 516, 122, 600 
August 23, 1923.. 273, 906, 373, 000, 000 62, 998, 465 512,122, 000 
August 31, 1923__ 663, 200, 000, 000, 000 69, 636, 000 510, 486, 000 
September 7, 1923. 1, 182, 039, 000, 000, 000 35, 461, 170 490, 000, 000 
September 15, 1 3, 183, 681, 090, 000, 000 30, 244, 969 490, 000, 000 
September 22, 1923. 8, 627, 730, 000, 000, 000 50, 040, 834 470, 000, 000 
September 29, 1923. 28, 228, 815, 000, 000, 000 138, 321, 193 444, 000, 000 
October 6, 1923. 46, 933, 600, 000, 000, 000 51, 626, 960 443, 000, 000 
October 15, 1923.. 123, 349, 786, 603, 000, 000 30, 837, 446 443, 000, 000 
October 22, 1 524, 330, 557, 246, 000, 000 11, 797, 437 467, 000, 000 
October 31, 1923. 2, 496, 822, 908, 936, 000, 000 14, 980, 937 467, 000, 000 
November 7, 192% 19, 153, 087, 468, 804, 000, 000 7, 661, 234 467, 000, 000 
November 15, 19° 92, 844, 720, 742, 927, 000, 000 23, 211, 180 467, 000, 000 
November 23, 1923. 223, 927, 315, 083, 796, 000, 000 44, 785, 463 467, 000, 000° 
November 30, 1828. 400, 267, 640, 291, 750, 000, 000 60, 040, 146 467, 000, 000 


Data compiled from official reports. 


Source: Financial Organization and the Economic System, Harold G. Moulton, p. 89. 


In spite of the stupendous amount of 
money that was printed, the German Govern- 
ment was unable to print enough to keep up 
with the rise in commodity prices. It is esti- 
mated that the index of commodity prices 
rose by November 1923 to one hundred and 
twenty-six trillion, one hundred and sixty 
billion on a base of 1913=100. This feature 
of infietion cannot be emphasized too 
strongly. As more money is printed, the de- 
sire fOr goods increases out of all proportion 
with the increase in the amount of money in 
circulation. People who have lost confidence 
in their money will go to any and all extremes 
in an effort to convert this money into goods. 
However, it must be remembered that mone- 
tary factors can have a marked influence on 
supply and demand only when confidence 


has been lost or doubts have arisen as to the 
value of the circulating medium, 

There has been a tendency to discount the 
German inflation as an augur of what might 
happen in other countries, It must be re- 
membered, however, that this inflation did 
not start with the immediate printing of 
paper money. It began in the “accepted” 
manner—issuing short-term Government 
notes and using the credits thus established 
to finance Government deficits. As confi- 
dence in their integrity waned, the notes 
were rediscounted as soon as they were issued 
and the final result was to finesse the fiction 
of borrowing and to print money outright. 

(b) France: In order to fully understand 
the postwar inflation which took place in 
France, it is necessary to examine the infla- 
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tion that took place during the war. At the 
beginning of hostilities the French Govern- 
ment debt was about 33,000,000,000 francs, 
In order to carry on the war, the Government 
borrowed heavily from the Bank of France 
and from the savings of the people. At the 
close of the war, the French debt had risen 
to 170,000,000,0C0 francs. Retail and whole- 
sale prices had risen sharply and the country 
was already in a period of inflation. In spite 
of this, however, the franc held up on the 
foreign exchanges. 

In 1922 France was in a good position to 
face the future and to scale down the huge 
Government debt. She was well equipped in 
natural resources, in balance of foreign trade, 
in gold, and in goods. There was one factor, 
however, which dissuaded the Government 
from taking a wise policy of deflation—re- 
construction. The pressure to rehabilitate 
the stricken northern areas was so great that 
the Government started a huge program of 
public works (as the New Deal is now doing), 
financing the ever-increasing deficit by Gov- 
ernment borrowing from the banks. There 
was tacit acceptance of this by the French 
people as they believed that the German 
reparations would pay off this debt. 

The Government continued to borrow on 
short-term notes until in 1924 the debt had 
risen to 317,000,000,000 francs. By this time, 
the complete collapse in Germany had opened 
the eyes of the more intelligent Frenchmen 
to the reckless policy being pursued by the 
Government. For a time Government credit 
was maintained by American and British 
loans, advanced on the condition that the 
Government would follow a saner tax policy. 
However, the deflationary effect of a bal- 
anced budget with the necessary rise in tax 
rates was politically impossible in France. 
Once more sound money policy was rejected 
and the Government reembarked on a soft- 
money course. 

Then came the crisis that showed the 
whole picture in bold relief. A long-term 
bond issue of the Credit National offered in 
1924 proved to be a virtual failure. Immedi- 
ately following this was the decline in sub- 
scriptions to the short-term Government 
notes. The French people refused to buy 
new notes to replace those maturing at the 
time. In order to meet the steady stream 
of maturities, it was necessary for the Gov- 
ernment to pay out large sums in cash. 

This put the question of future policy 
strictly before the French people. They 
could raise taxes and go through a period of 
defiation or carry inflation to its ultimate 
step—printing-press money. They decided 
to continue inflation and it was at this point 
(in 1925)—and not before—that the Govern- 
ment started printing paper money. It is 
extremely important to remember this, as it 
is commonly thought that inflation began 
only when the French Government issued 
paper money. The fact is that borrowing 
to finance recurring Government deficits had 
already produced an inflation and that is- 
suing paper money is only the inevitable and 
final step of an unsound government fiscal 
policy. 

The immediate effect of this policy was a 
real flight from the franc. Speculation was 
rife. In spite of Government prohibition, 
large amounts of capital were exported. Any 
means possible of getting capital out of the 
country were used. Taking invoices, carry- 
ing securities across unwatched parts of the 
border, and even smuggling gold coins hid- 
den in cheese were but a few of the methods 
used. When confidence in the franc was 
once more restored, the volume of capital 
which returned astounded even those fa- 
miliar with the practices which went on. 

Calm was restored when Monsieur Poin- 
caire was chosen in 1926 to form a cabinet on 
a sound-money platform. The franc immedi- 
ately jumped from about 2 cents on the dol- 
lar to 4 cents in the world money markets 
and stayed at that level even though devalu- 


ation at a rate fixed by law did not occur 
until 1928. 

Because of their importance today, certain 
aspects of the French inflation bear repeat- 
ing. First, France had a large debt struc- 
ture before the inflationary process began. 
Second, in 1922, when the process began, the 
country was in a good position to take per- 
manent steps to scale down this debt. Third, 
the pressure for public works in an effort to 
rehabilitate stricken areas was so great that 
a policy of borrowing to meet recurrent Gov- 
ernment deficits was resorted to, making in- 
flation and partial repudiation inevitable. 
Fourth, though the inflation was checked 
before absolute panic was reached, the losses 
sustained by the French people were tre- 
mendous and the country was much worse 
off than if a sound, long-time policy of de- 
flatlon had been followed. And, fifth, the 
return of confidence was brought about by 
a straightforward promise that the budget 
would be balanced, whereas all palliatives 
such as laws restricting price change, the 
prohibition of capital exports, the increase in 
the discount rate by the Bank of France, 
and others proved utterly ineffective. 

Some general observations will be made 
here with a few specific experiences suffered 
by those subject to inflation. 

In general, it can be said that no country 
benefits from inflation. A few speculators 
may reap personal gains, but even those lose 
if inflation reaches the level attained by 
Germany. The effect on the country as a 
whole is a total loss or a depreciation of 
nearly all fixed investments, the degree of 
loss depending on the extent of the infia- 
tion. Prices and production get all out of 
line. The cost of living rises so high in 
terms of money that virtual starvation or a 
barter system of exchange must be used. 

Important as the effects of inflation are 
on the financial system of the country, its 
effects on the psychology and morals of the 
people subject to it are equally important. 
Thus we find the French people, whose 
thriftiness had long been the backbone of 
the country, turned into a nation of specu- 
lators. Doubts as to the efficacy of the 
former policy still exists. In Germany the 
social consequences were even more disas- 
trous. As one writer put it: 

“The depreciation of the mark created a 
country divided into three classes: One that 
suffers silently and goes under in decency; 
another that profiteers cynically and spends 
recklessly; and a third that writhes in des- 
peration and wishes to destroy in blind fury 
whatever is left of a government and society 
that permit such conditions.” (Financial 
Organization and the Economic System, H. 
G. Moulton, p. 90.) 

Many people trace Germany’s present un- 
settled condition to the chaos which infia- 
tion brought about. 

The one dominating result left from infla- 
tions has been the subsequent extension of 
government into fields which were rightly, 
in most cases, considered outside of the 
sphere of the state. As government invaded 
some fields, the base was built for other in- 
terference, thus bringing about a multiple 
expansion in government functions. 

To understand the complete disintegra- 
tion that took place in Germany, it is only 
necessary to quote a few examples of con- 
ditions which existed at the time. In an 
article by William Bird in the New York 
Sun of January 7, 1939, entitled “I Saw In- 
flation at Work,” certain incidents are given 
that show just how far this process can be 
carried. A few of these follow: 

“In the summer of 1923 I went, out of 
curiosity, to lunch in a cheap Munich res- 
taurant, where a meal with beer cost the 
equivalent of 15 cents. There were compar- 
atively few paying customers, but between 
the tables was a surging mass of men of all 
descriptions, eargerly watching the diners 
and pouncing on the scraps that remained 
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on their plates when they had finished. 
Some belonged to the hobo class, but many 
were men of education. All were raven- 
ously hungry, their eyes starting out of the 
sockets at the sight of food, yet some of 
them, when they had the, good fortune to 
get a bit of meat, would carefully wrap part 
of it in a piece of newspaper to take home 
to their families. 

“I spent my summer vacation in 1923 at a 
resort in the Black Forest. The hotel was 
crowded, principally with foreigners taking 
advantage of the cheapness of the mark, 
The hotel proprietor thought he was making 
a fortune. Three months later he wrote me 
sadly that all his summer earnings were not 
enough to buy a sack of sugar with which to 
preserve his pears. * * * 

“A shoe store imagined, for instance, that 
when it sold for 2,000,000,000 marks a pair of 
shoes that had cost one billion, it had made 
a profit of one billion. It failed to consider 
the fact that to replace that pair of shoes 
would cost, the next day two billion and a 
half.” 

It was inevitable*that the whole structure 
would break down and finally the Govern- 
ment revalued at one trillion paper marks to 
one gold mark. In order to preserve some of 
the fixed investments and in particular to 
give some measure of protection to endowed 
institutions, a provisional revalorization law 
was enacted on February 14, 1924. Under 
this law certain types of securities were de- 
creed to be worth more than their face value, 
Thus, mortgages were revalorized at 25 per- 
cent of their face value; deposits in savings 
banks at 10 percent; and bonds of the Reich 
at 24% to 12½ percent (with some qualifica- 
tions). Only by this arbitrary decree was 
any value left to securities once considered 
the safest obtainable. 

The French inflation did not result in 
losses as great as those suffered in Germany. 
The losses, however, were tremendous, par- 
ticularly to holders of private and Govern- 
ment bonds. It has been estimated that 
holders of these securities lost, on the aver- 
age, four-fifths of their claims in terms of 
gold or goods. Considering the size of the 
Government debt, it seems safe to estimate 
that about $50,000,000,000 was lost by hold- 
ers of these securities, There is no evidence 
that any groups gained an amount which 
would substantially lower this figure. 

In conclusion, it can be said that experi- 
ence has shown that inflation is a dangerous 
and bankrupting policy. It can also be said 
that the presence of inflationary factors are 
so dangerous in their insidious growth that 
the elimination of them is essential to the 
financial and social well-being of a nation. 


C. INFLATIONARY POLICIES AND POWERS OF THE 
NEW DEAL 


Government policies are of vital impor- 
tance in determining whether inflation is 
probable in the United States. In analyzing 
the present situation particular attention 
should be paid to any policies or power which 
(1) might artificially stimulate prices either 
presently or in the future, (2) might in- 
crease the credit base and therefore the po- 
tentialities of credit expansion, (3) might 
make it impossible for the Government to 
check any overexpansion of credit, and (4) 
might make it necessary for the Government 
to force credit expansion even further up- 
ward than it might otherwise have gone. 

In presenting the inflationary policies and 
powers now in existence, no attempt will be 
made to evaluate them fully either from 
the standpoint of the object desired or from 
the standpoint of the results obtained. The 
discussion will be confined solely to the po- 
tential inflationary powers that have come 
into being as a result of certain legislation. 
Nor will an attempt be made to show the 
whole process through which the bases of 
inflation run as this has already been pointed 
out in a previous section. 
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a. General and fiscal policies: It has been 
an avowed aim of the New Deal to raise prices 
to the 1926 level. Whether we should have 
such a price level, it is not our purpose to 
discuss. To achieve this end by artificial 
stimuli is inflationary. Aside from mone- 
tary and fiscal policies, the New Deal has 
attempted to raise prices through the spread- 
ing of general propaganda that prices must 
rise; by discouraging saving and encourag- 
ing spending; by using such devices as NRA 
with its production limitations, minimum- 
price agreements, and price-fixing features; 
and, particularly in the field of agriculture, 
by imposing production limitations and em- 
ploying price-pegging operations. Prices 
have also been forced upward indirectly by 
New Deal policies which have increased the 
costs of production. Principal among these 
are the Wages and Hours Act, the Wagner 
Labor Relations Act, and, in general, the in- 
creasing taxes on business, particularly the 
excess-profits and the undistributed-profits 
taxes which not only increased costs of pro- 
duction but also were designed to force 
money into circulation. * 

It was also intended that the pump-prim- 
ing operations of the New Deal should raise 
prices. Approximately $20,000,000,000 was 
expended by the Federal Government in 7 
years for recovery and relief. So long as 
that money remained in circulation and the 
general velocity of circulation of all the cur- 
rency did not correspondingly decline, prices 
should theoretically have been artificially 
stimulated. However, because of the gen- 
eral lack of confidence in the New Deal and 
uncertainty as to what it would do next, the 
velocity of circulation did decrease and 
private investment and spending so slowed 
down that the New Deal inflation policy had 
little effect. Nevertheless those funds which 
had been foreed into circulation were de- 
posited in banks and provided a credit base 
upon which a large credit expansion could 
be founded. 

The fiscal policies of the Government are 
also of vital importance in their inflation 
tendencies. In order to raise the money 
which has been pumped into circulation, the 
Government had to resort to deficit financing 
on a peacetime scale never before approached, 
The national debt increased some $19,000,- 
000,000 as a result of the early New Deal pro- 
gram. This was represented largely by bonds 
and short-term obligations which were pur- 
chased for the most part by banks and other 
institutions. The member banks of the Fed- 
eral Reserve System alone increased their 
holdings of Government bonds from $3,800,- 
000,000 in 1929 to $8,200,000,000 in January 
1939. Most of these have not been purchased 
by the banks with other funds which they 
had but have been paid for by crediting the 
Government with deposits against which it 
could draw and by carrying the obligations 
so purchased as an asset of the bank. There- 
fore, not only was money created out of thin 
air but also the bonds remained to enlarge 
the already stupendous credit base. As 
pointed out by Prof. Edwin Walter Kem- 
merer in Endowments in Jeopardy, Atlantic 
Monthly, December 1937: 

“In other words, for its own fiscal pur- 
poses the Government is pursuing policies 
intended to make money and moneyed cap- 
ital more plentiful and cheaper at a time 
when, from a monetary point of view, both 
are redundant and excessively cheap. It is 
the old story over again of a government un- 
der fiscal pressure exploiting its monetary 
powers for fiscal purposes. Such a policy, 
when long continued, is almost certain to 
be disastrous both to the government treas- 
ury and the currency.” 

The Government has also expanded the 
available credit through the establishment 
of lending agencies and corporations which, 
as of June 30, 1938, had issued approximately 


$5,000,000,000 in bonds and other obligations 
which were guaranteed by the United States. 
In addition to this, these organizations had 
outstanding some $12,000,000 in loans, This 
all represented an increase in the available 
credit. 5 

It is almost impossible to estimate the 
limits of the credit expansion which could 
be based on the sources of credit already in 
existence. However, one measure of the 
potential credit expansion existing in the 
United States today is the total of the excess 
reserves of the member banks of the Federal 
Reserve System. The average member bank, 
and therefore the member bank system as 
a whole, is required to maintain a reserve 
against deposits of approximately 10 percent. 
In other words, this system can have out- 
standing in the form of deposits 10 times 
the amount of the reserve which it has with 
the Federal Reserve banks. As of February 
10, 1989, the excess reserves of the member 
banks amounted to $3,480,000,000; that is 
to say, the system had that much more on 
reserve than its deposit liabilities would re- 
quire. Therefore, on the basis of these alone, 
the member banks of the Federal Reserve 
System could have expanded their credit by 
approximately $34,800,000,000 without any 
further action on the part of the Federal 
Government and its agencies and without 
any resort by the banks to the Federal Re- 
serve System. In addition to this available 
credit, there are the banks which are not 
members of the Federal Reserve System; 
there are the Government-sponsored lending 
agencies; and there are private lenders and 
companies who could conceivably extend 
credit without limit. These would be re- 
stricted only by their available capital and 
the extent to which they had to resort to the 
member banks of the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem for credit. 

In commenting on the present situation, 
the Board of Governors of the Federal Re- 
serve System stated in 1938: 

“The ability of the banks greatly to exand 
the volume of their credit without resort to 
the Federal Reserve banks would make it 
possible for a speculative situation to get 
under way that would be beyond the power 
of the system to check or control. The re- 
serve system would, therefore, be unable to 
discharge the responsibility placed upon it 
by Congress or to perform the service that 
the country rightly expects from it.“ (An- 
nual Report of Board of Governors of Fed- 
eral Reserve System, 1938.) 

Thus it is recognized by those responsible 
for the credit control of the country that 
already Government policy has laid the 
groundwork for an uncontrollable inflation. 
Furthermore, the Board also recognizes that 
even without further credit base expansion 
through deficit financing the can 
more than double the potentialities of credit 
inflation by using other powers in its hands. 
As pointed out by the Board: 

“The volume of excess reserves now in 
existence, furthermore, can be greatly in- 
creased by actions of the United States 
‘Treasury. By disbursements of funds 
equivalent to the gold held in the stabili- 
zation fund and elsewhere, by reduction of 
its unusually large balances with the Fed- 
eral Reserve banks, and by the use of its 
authority to issue silver bullion now in its 
possession, the Treasury could more than 
double existing excess reserves of the mem- 
ber banks “ its power to influence 
the volume of member bank reserves under 
existing conditions outweighs that of the 
Federal Reserve System” (Annual Report of 
Board of Governors of Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem, 1938). 

b. Monetary policies and powers: The 
monetary policy of the New Deal from its 
very inception has been highly inflationary. 
On May 12, 1933, the Thomas amendment to 
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the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1933 
(Public Law 10) was passed. This amend- 
ment gave the President the power (Public 
Law 10, 73d Cong., title ITI, sec, 43, May 12, 
1933) : 

(a) To direct the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury to enter into agreements with the Fed- 
eral Reserve banks and the Federal Reserve 
Board whereby the Board would permit the 
Reserve banks, under such agreements, to 
buy obligations of the Jnited States in the 
open market to the extent of $3,000,000,000, 
the Reserve banks to be relieved from any 
penalty for a deficiency in reserves if such 
deficiency should result from this action; 

(b) To direct the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury to cause to be issued United States notes 
(greenbacks) up to $3,000,000,000 in amount 
should the preceding provisions not give the 
desired results; 

(c) To fix the weights of the gold and sil- 
ver dollar at such amounts as he might find 
necessary * and to provide for the 
unlimited coinage of gold and silver at the 
ratio so fixed; or to reduce the weight of the 
gold dollar (without reference to silver) by 
any amount up to 50 percent. 

(d) To accept silver at a price of 50 cents 
per ounce up to $200,000,000 from foreign 
governments in payment of debts due to 
the United States; 

(e) To permit (in conjunction with the 
Secretary of the Treasury) the Federal Re- 
serve Board to control credit expansion by 
raising or lowering reserve requirements dur- 
ing the period of the emergency. 

The effect of (a) is fairly obvious. It was 
a direct means of increasing member bank 
reserves by $3,000,000,000. On the basis of 
this additional reserve, a credit expansion of 
$30.000,000,000 could have taken place. 

The purpose of (b) was to cause an ec- 
celeration in business activity by putting 
an additional amount of currency in the 
hands of the people. On the face of it, it 
appears inflationary only to the extent that 
the $3,000,000,000 increases the money in 
circulation. However, it must be remem- 
bered that the United States is not a coun- 
try making extensive use of hand-to-hand 
currency. Over 90 percent of business trans- 
actions are done on a check basis. It is 
reasonable to expect, therefore, that a large 
proportion of these greenbacks will find 
their way into the banking system, there to 
be used as a credit base. Thus, we see that 
the potential inflationary effect of this power 
may be four or five times as large as the 
amount of greenbacks which can be issued. 
As late as March 14, 1939, President Roose- 
velt in a press conference stated that he 
was not in favor of having this power taken 
away. This is undoubtedly predicated on 
the fact that the threat inherent in this 
power is such as to maintain a ready market 
for Government bonds at the banks. The 
banks either had to continue to buy Gov- 
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or they must face a barrage of printing-press 
money. 

Sections (c) and (d) will be discussed 
later in Hght of subsequent legislation on 
the subject. 

Section (e) is both inflationary and de- 
flationary. By lowering the legal reserve re- 
quirements, the President expands the 
credit base on which the member banks can 
lend as this frees credit formerly held from 
the market. By raising the reserve require- 
ments, the usual effect is to contract the 
credit base by making it necessary for mem- 
ber banks to rediscount at the Federal Re- 
serve banks in order to replenish their re- 
serves. Reserve requirements were doubled 
in 1937, but the effect was almost negligible 
as the member banks had so many excess 
reserves that it was not necessary to redis- 
count a large amount of notes. 
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Under the authority of section (c) and the 
Gold Reserve Act of 1934, the President de- 
valued gold 40.6 percent, setting the mint 
price at $35 an ounce nine-tenths fine, an 
increase of 69.4 percent over the former 
price of $20.67 an ounce which had pre- 
vailed since 1837. The gold purchased was 
to be sterilized, thus removing it from the 
usual credit channels. In light of this ster- 
ilization, there is confusion as to the in- 
flationary aspects of devaluation. 

The effect of devaluation is that newly 
mined gold is worth more in terms of dol- 
lars. Sellers of gold to the Government re- 
ceive more dollars than formerly. In addi- 
tion, the new price brings high-cost mines 
into production, mines that could not af- 
ford to operate at the old price, thus increas- 
ing the available supply. This purchasing 
power remains in circulation even though 
the gold is stored away in the vaults of the 
Treasury. Thus, it can be seen that this 
new purchasing power created either swells 
the amount of currency in circulation or is 
deposited in the banks, thereby further en- 
larging the credit base. In sterilizing this 
gold, the Treasury is merely postponing the 
full effect of devaluation on the credit base. 
By simply desterilizing, this tremendous 
amount of gold becomes part of the credit 
base, thus further enhancing the possibility 
of a credit inflation. 

In the Gold Reserve Act of 1934 (Public 
No. 87, 73d Cong., sec. 10a), part of the 
profit accruing to the Treasury as a result 
of devaluation was to be placed in a stabili- 
zation fund. The inflationary aspect of this 
fund was expressed by Mr. Owen D. Young: 

“Insofar as the stabilization funds is used 
to buy gold abroad, the matter is even 
worse, for the gold that is bought replen- 
ishes the fund and therefore you have some- 
thing like perpetual motion in credit ex- 
pansion through the use of a stabilization 
fund” (Senate hearings on the Gold Reserve 
Act of 1934, p. 327). 

The Secretary of the Treasury is also given 
authority to use the stabilization fund to 
buy and sell Government bonds in order to 
maintain the market for them (Public No. 
87, 78d Cong., sec. 10b). This is a very 
dangerous power as it is liable to counter- 
act one of the most important credit con- 
trols of the Federal Reserve banks—selling 
Government bonds. By selling Govern- 
ment bonds, the Federal Reserve banks 
lower the reserves held by member banks, 
making it necessary for them to rediscount 
paper in order to replenish their reserves, 
By so selling, however, the market for Gov- 
ernment bonds may show a slump. It is at 
this point that the Treasury may buy in 
order to support the market. This has the 
effect of nullifying the efforts of the Fed- 
eral Reserve banks to contract the credit 
base as a purchaser outside of the banking 
system has taken the bonds. The danger 
lies in placing an important instrument of 
credit control in the hands of a large bor- 
rower. 

In a still further step to make credit easy 
and to raise prices, the administration em- 
barked on a silver program. The Thomas 
inflation amendment gave the President 
power to devalue the silver dollar as much 
as the gold dollar or to adopt bimetalism at 
any ratio he believed desirable; the Gold 
Reserve Act of 1934 authorized the President 
to issue paper certificates against any silver 
dollars or bullion in the Treasury not al- 
ready used as a reserve for the redemption 
of outstanding certificates and to reduce 
the weight of the silver dollar in the same 
proportion that he reduced the gold dollar 
and thus create another profit to be used as 
he sees fit (the President has not yet de- 
valued silver); the Silver Purchase Act of 
June 19, 1934, declared it to be the policy of 
the United States to increase its supply of 
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silver with the object of maintaining one- 
fourth of its total monetary base in silver and 
authorized, but did not require, the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury to buy silver at a price 
not in excess of $1.29 per fine ounce; and 
finally, on June 28, 1934, an embargo was 
placed on exports and on August 9, 1934, a 
proclamation nationalizing silver was issued. 

At first glance it would appear that the 
entire silver monetization program is infla- 
tionary only to the extent that the currency 
issued exceeds the market price of the metal 
acquired. It is conceivable, however, that 
with constant buying by the Government the 
world price may some day reach $1.29. Even 
if this world price is reached, remonetization 
of silver is highly inflationary. When silver 
is purchased by the Treasury, it is purchased 
by the issuance of new currency. This proc- 
ess puts new money in the banking sys- 
tem (new dollars that are not balanced by 
any contraction in the money then in circu- 
lation or by a contraction of the then existing 
credit base. This new money is either used 
as hand-to-hand currency or is deposited 
in the banks, thereby becoming an addi- 
tional source of reserves. However it is used, 
it is apparent that the monetization of silver 
is inflationary not merely to the difference 
between price and issuance but to the full 
amount of the dollars issued. 

In addition to its monetary policies, the 
Administration has further contributed to 
potential inflation through many of its bank- 
ing policies. This is particularly noticeable 
in the character of the assets now eligible 
for rediscounting by the member banks at 
the Federal Reserve banks. Prior to the New 
Deal, the general policy of the Federal Reserve 
Board was to rediscount only the most liquid 
paper. Thus, Dr. Frederick A. Bradford sum- 
marizes the position of the Board in the 
following statement: 

“It is clear * that the Federal 
Reserve Board has so interpreted the law as 
to make eligible paper practically synony- 
mous with self-liquidating paper, with the 
exception, of course, of paper secured by 
bonds and notes of the United States. Al- 
though not definitely stated in so many 
words, the inference that the proceeds from 
the sale of goods is expected to furnish the 
wherewithal to repay the loan is unmistaka- 
ble“ (Money and Banking, Frederick A. 
Bradford, p. 399). 

With the advent of the New Deal, how- 
ever, this conception of paper eligible for 
rediscount was completely changed. In the 
Banking Act of 1933, notes secured by cer- 
tificates of indebtedness and Treasury bills of 
the United States were included and the ma- 
turity of advances secured by eligible paper 
Was extended to 90 days; the Federal Farm 
Mortgage Act of January 31, 1934, and the 
Home Owners’ Loan Corporation Act of April 
27, 1934, permitted the bonds of these two 
corporations to be included, along with Gov- 
ernment obligations, as security for advances 
by Federal Reserve banks to member banks; 
the Loans to Industries Act of June 19, 1934, 
permitted the Federal Reserve Board to make 
loans to or to purchase obligations of busi- 
nesses for working capital; and, finally, the 
Banking Act of 1935 permitted member banks 
without eligible paper to obtain advances 
from the Reserve banks on any satisfactory 
security at a rate one-half of 1 percent above 
the discount rate of eligible paper. 

The general effect of this policy is to make 
nearly all assets of the banks eligible for 
rediscount. This eliminates any necessity 
on the part of the banks to maintain a cer- 
tain amount of their assets in short-term, 
low-interest-bearing paper, thus encourag- 
ing more speculative, high-yield invest- 
ments. In addition, so long as the Federal 
Government continues to issue bonds, there 
will never be a scarcity of eligible paper. 
This makes credit control by the Reserve 
banks a virtual impossibility. 
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c. Can the New Deal control inflation? 
The fiscal and financial policies of the Gov- 
ernment are also of vital importance when 
one considers the effect they have upon the 
credit before it has gone toofar. The Federal 
possibility of checking any expansion of 
Reserve System—through open market sales 
of Government securities, through the rais- 
ing of the rediscount rate, and by increasing 
the reserve requirements of the member 
banks—can to some extent force the con- 
striction of private credit. However, as 
pointed out above by the Board, the power 
of the Treasury to influence the volume of 
credit far outweighs that of the Federal Re- 
serve System. This can be done by the 
Treasury through continued deficit financ- 
ing; through making use of its inflationary 
monetary powers such as further devaluation 
of gold and silver, the monetization of silver, 
the issuance of greenbacks, and desteriliza- 
tion of gold; and by making use of the 
Stabilization Fund. Furthermore, by bring- 
ing pressure to bear on the Board of Gov- 
ernors of the Federal Reserve System and by 
general propaganda, the Treasury could make 
it impossible for the Board to attempt the 
justified exercise of its powers. Therefore, it 
is necessary to consider those factors which 
might make it mandatory for the Govern- 
ment, through the Treasury, to either main- 
tain an existing inflated level or to further 
expand available credit. 

Total yearly expenditures of the Federal 
Government, excluding relief and recovery, 
have increased from $3,600,000,0C0 in 1934 
to an estimated 86,400,000, 000 in 1939. 
President Roosevelt has already stated that 
the Federal Government needs an annual in- 
come of $7,000,000,000 to carry on its neces- 
sary functions. If the Government should 
expand its functions still further or if the 
cost of rendering the services which it now 
gives should increase, the Government would 
be forced to support an inflated economic 
level or to continue its deficit financing. 
With the increased cost of goods and services 
that necessarily results from inflation, it is 
inconceivable that the costs of government 
should not likewise increase. Furthermore, 
there is a constant tendency on the part of 
the New Deal to expand the functions of 
Government into fields hitherto reserved for 
the States and private industry. Also, we 
have already embarked upon a long range 
national defense program which will run into 
about 1.5 billion dollars in the fiscal year 1940 
(hearings on national defense, January 20, 
1939). These expenditures themselves will 
increase the annual cost of government ex- 
cessively. Moreover, this amount is not 
deemed sufficient for present needs and, 
should our foreign policy result in war, it 
would be necessary to expand these expendi- 
tures still more. War itself would require 
and result in a very much inflated economic 
level. 

If deficit financing should continue along 
with the inflation, the Government would 
be forced to maintain an easy money market 
and therefore would not be able to allow the 
Federal Reserve System to do what it could 
to reduce an already overexpanded credit 
base. What is just as important is the fact 
that the Government, through its deficit 
financing, has forced such a staggering total 
of Government bonds upon the banks that 
they themselves would not be able to afford 
a drop in the Government bond market and 
would have to aid any attempt of the Gov- 
ernment to drive the economic level upward. 

The national debt, or the total of the di- 
rect obligations of the United States, has al- 


ready exceeded $258,000,000,000. In addition 


to this, the Government is secondarily liable 
for obligations issued by Government cor- 
porations which it has teed to the 
extent of many billions of dollars. Further- 
more, through the Social Security Act, the 
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Government has assumed the obligation to 
pay and the responsibility for the so-called 
reserve fund which it has spent. There is 
in reality no reserve fund inasmuch as this 
money has been spent for current expenses. 
This represents a direct obligation of the 
United States Treasury. Moreover, the Gov- 
ernment has organized or sponsored the 
formation of Over 60 different types of agen- 
cies and corporations engaged in various en- 
terprises. Those, by the end of 1938, had 
extended loans of over $12,000,000,000. One 
of the most important of these is the Federal 
Deposit Insurance Corporation which by the 
end of 1937 was insuring more than $21,000,- 
000,000 of deposits in 13,853 banks. 


Time To Extend Controls, Not End Them 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. GORDON CANFIELD 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 11, 1951 


Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orD, I include the following editorial 
from the Paterson (N. J.) Morning Call 
of July 10, 1951: 

TIME To EXTEND CONTROLS, Not END THEM 


When President Truman’s so-called police 
action followed North Korea’s invasion of 
South Korea, forward-looking Bernard 
Baruch declared nothing short of complete 
mobilization of the Nation’s resources and 
control of prices and wages would prepare 
the United States to meet the challenge of 
Red Russia’s plans for world conquest. At 
that time, this newspaper strongly advocated, 
and still does, that the administration meet 
the Communist threat along the lines sug- 
gested by Baruch. 

The President, however, chose to ignore 
the advice of the Nation’s elder statesman, 
who has so often been right in his political 
and economic comment, But the admin- 
istration has at long last been compelled by 
the turn of events to reverse its policy. 
Truman now wants real price controls, 

Congressman CANFIELD noted the admin- 
istration’s lack of foresight in a speech to 
the House. “I was for real, effective, work- 
able controls last year,” he said, “when the 
President of the United States did not want 
them. I am for such controls today when 
he pleads for them so belatedly.” 

Two of the foremost businessmen of the 
Nation, Charles E. Wilson, Director of De- 
fense Mobilization and Eric Johnston, Eco- 
nomic Stabilizer alerted the President to the 
immediate danger of inflation. According 
to Mr. Wilson, next year the people will have 
$20,000,000,000 more to spend, and without 
controls the consequent bidding up of prices 
means runaway inflation. 

Johnston in his report to the President 
said that the weak price-control measure 
passed by the Senate would boost living costs 
a dollar a day for every American family. In 
practical effect that would mean a $30 
monthly pay cut for every American home. 

The Defense Production Act under which 
controls have operated expires at the end 
of this month. The President wants the act 
extended for 2 years and asks increased au- 
thority to control credit and rents. The 
Senate has rejected most of the changes 
Truman requested. The controls bill is now 
before the House. Forces on both sides have 
squared off for a final all-out battle, as vot- 
ing begins this week. 


With the world in a state of unrest, and 
the administration wary of the current ar- 
mistice discussions, any letdown in mobili- 
zation of our resources and controls over 
inflation would be a far greater victory for 
Red Russia than if communism had con- 
quered Korea, 

Rapid demobilization of the United States 
at the end of World War II was an open in- 
vitation to Russia to build up her military 
strength and embark on a career of world 
conquest. Congress must not fall into the 
error of again weakening the Nation’s de- 
fenses, nor be swayed by the hordes of lob- 
byists pleading their selfish interests. To 
save the country from economic disaster con- 
trols must be extended and strengthened, as 
our Congressman rightly contends. This is 
everybody's battle. If you agree, write your 
Representatives in Congress and tell them so. 
You will find their names and addresses else- 
where on this page. 


Forty-one Flag Officers Retire From 
United States: Military Forces With 
Average Age of 55 While Reserve 
Officers Are Being Called to Active 
Duty 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 11, 1951 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, on 
May 14, 1951, I introduced H. R. 4083, a 
bill to suspend certain provisions of law 
with respect to retirement for other 
than physical reasons for members of 
the Armed Forces. This bill was intro- 
duced because of the fact that nonphys- 
ical retirements of military personnel 
during the first 8 months of the present 
emergency was costing the American 
taxpayers nearly a million dollars an- 
nually. 

In my statement on the floor of the 
House, May 14, I said because of exist- 
ing law hundreds of duly qualified offi- 
cers and enlisted personnel are being 
retired after 30 years of service or on 
age. In addition many senior officers 
not selected for promotion are also 
forced to retire. 

Recently Mr. Chester Potter, a staff 
writer for the Scripps-Howard news- 
paper syndicate, in an editorial appear- 
ing in the Washington Daily News gave 
evidence of the need for such legisla- 
tion. 

The editorial follows: 

TWENTY-ONE ADMIRALS AND TWENTY GENER- 
ALS HAVE RETIRED So Far THIS YEAR 
(By Chester Potter) 

Old soldiers never die—they retire first. 

Since January 1, 16 Army generals, 4 Air 
Force generals, and 21 admirals, 41 of the 
Pentagon's bright brass, have left the service. 

Only 12 retired because they had reached 
the compulsory quitting age of 62. Seven 
of these were admirals and five were Army 
generals. The four flying generals who quit 
were well under the compulsory retirement 
age. 

Erne total of 41 doesn’t give the full pic- 
ture. Other top rankers, such as Gen. Al- 
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bert C. Wedemeyer, have put in their retire- 
ment papers, but the Pantagon doesn’t an- 
nounce retirements until they have been ap- 
proved. Just how many retirements are 
pending is a Pentagon secret. 

The average age of the Army men who quit 
was 60; of the Navy, 57, and of the Air gen- 
erals, 53. 

The service biographies of these men re- 
veal how much they have contributed to 
their country and their branches of the serv- 
ice during careers which span, in some in- 
stances, Two World Wars. They fought on 
the Seven Seas, they fought the Germans in 
France and Belgium in 1918 and in most of 
Europe and North Africa from 1941 to 1945. 

They retreated from the Japs and then 
fought back by land and sea from far below 
the Southern Cross in the Pacific right to the 
doorstep of the Japanese homeland, while 
from the skies they loosed the pulverizing 
blasts which brought the Axis to submission. 

Here are the names and ages of the top 
rankers who retired during the past 6 
months: 

Air Force: Lieut. Gen. Kenneth B. Wolfe, 
55; brigadier generals, Charles H. Caldwell, 
51; William L. Ritchie, 49, and Rosenham 
Beam, 56. 

Army: Major generals, Courtney Whitney, 
54; Ray T. Maddocks, 56; Edward F. Witsell, 
60; Frank E. Lowe, 66; John S. Bragdon, 58; 
Robert O. Shoe, 60; Eugene M. Foster, 62; 
James B. Cress, 62; Raymond W. Bliss, 63; 
Spencer B. Akin, 62. Brigadier generals, Al- 
fred M. Shearer, 57; Clinton A. Pierce, 57; 
John F. Conklin, 60; Edward C. Wallington, 
60; Gordon R. Young, 60; Paul B. Kelly, 55. 

Navy: Vice admirals,- Edwin D. Foster, 55; 
Edward W. Hanson, 62; Oliver M. Read, 62; 
Bernhard H. Bieri, 62. Rear admirals, Her- 
man A. Spanagel, 60; Horace H. Jalbert, 60; 
Lyle J. Roberts, 52; William D. Davis, 63; 
Robert W. Berry, 53; Frank A. Braisted, 62; 
Morton D. Willeutts, 62; James E. Arnold, 
56; Charles F. Horne, 46; Frank E. Beatty, 57; 
Robert M. Griffin, 61; John Wilkes, 56; James 
H. Hean, 43; Frederick E. Haeberle, 58; 
William H. Rafferty, 56; John W. Harris, 52; 
and Samuel E. McCarthy, 62. 

Some of those who retired were the men 
behind the men behind the guns. They held 
the unglamorous jobs in supplies, fiscal, and 
judicial branches which, though important, 
don't catch headlines. 

If the campaign, combat, bravery, and 
service ribbons of these 41 were laid end to 
end, it would make a huge rainbow. 

At the end of all rainbows is supposed to 
be a pot of gold. For these 41, the pot of 
gold is their retirement pay. 

With top approval, a serviceman may re- 
tire after 20 years of service on half pay. 
If he remains in service longer, his retire- 
ment pay is increased 2½ percent of his pay 
for each year. Thus, retirement after 30 
years means a cozy 75 percent. 

Not all of these top officers who have left 
the service have joined the rocking-chair 
fleet. The knowledge they picked up in their 
years with Uncle Sam are recognized by 
business and industry and now they're work- 
ing for new bosses, 


The “Horse Meat” Congress 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. DONALD L. O’TOOLE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 11, 1951 


Mr. O'TOOLE. Mr. Speaker, my col- 
league from Michigan [Mr. RABAUT] 
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aroused my curiosity on Monday when he 
said that the Eighty-second Congress 
would go down in history as the “horse 
meat” Congress—the Congress that put 
the old gray mare on the American din- 
ner table. 

I have great admiration for the gen- 
tleman from Michigan and I have great 
respect for the accuracy of his state- 
ments. But I also like to check the facts 
myself, whenever it is possible to do so. 
I took it upon myself to find out what I 
could do about the sale of horse meat in 
the United States. 

And the information that I found cer- 
tainly supports the contention of my 
colleague that this will go down in his- 
tory as the “horse meat” Congress. 

According to the Market News Week- 
ly Report of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, the sales of horse 
meat, in federally inspected slaughtering 
plants, are much higher fo~ every month 
of this year than they were last year. 

The most interesting comparison, to 
my way of thinking, is between January 
1950 and January 1951. We should note 
that January of this year was the last 
month that prices were uncontrolled. 
Prices were frozen on January 26, 1951. 

Now, in January 1950 there were only 
17,489 horses slaughtered in federally in- 
spected plants. By January 1951, the 
last month that prices were uncontrolled, 
there were 30,797 horses slaughtered in 
the same plants. 

My limited research discloses that the 
pet population of this country—the 
number of cats and dogs, remains fairly 
constant. The only conclusion we can 
draw from these facts is that the in- 
creased numbers of horses butchered in 
January of this year were for human 
consumption. 

I have here comparative figures show- 
ing how the number of horses slaugh- 
tered this year compares with last: 


1951 1950 
29, 091 21, 507 
26, 022 16, 942 
—— — —— 23, 057 20, 679 
22, 895 17. 247 
January 30, 797 17. 489 


On the basis of these figures, I think it 
is fair to conclude that the people of 
Portland, Oreg., are not the only ones 
who are turning to horse meat, On the 
basis of these figures, I am convinced 
that the gentleman from Michigan will 
prove all too right in his prophecy that 
this will be remembered as the “horse 
meat” Congress. 


MacArthur: Where Was His Duty? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 
HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 
OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 11, 1951 
Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 


er, under leave to extend my remarks, I 
am including an article by a former 


Member of this House, Samuel B. Pet- 
tengill, which appeared in a recent issue 
of Spotlight. Mr. Pettengill states with- 
out equivocation that when the people of 
this country understand the real issue 
in the MacArthur matter that they will 
insist that those in a similar situation as 
MacArthur have a right to be heard on 
questions of great policy such as were 
involved in the Korean situation. 

The article follows: 

To WHom Dip MACARTHUR Own His Dury? 
(By Samuel B. Pettengill) 

When General MacArthur was fired, the 
basic soundness of the country was evi- 
denced by the fact that millions of us said 
at once, “But the military must be subor- 
dinate to the civil authority.” It was the 
one yardstick immediately at hand by which 
to measure the dispute. It is a sound one. 
May we always adhere to it. 

But what is the civil authority to which 
MacArthur owed his duty? Is it the Pres- 
ident alone in his capacity as Commander 
in Chief of the Army and Navy? No. That 
is only part of the civil authority. It is at 
this point that many well-meaning Ameri- 
cans have gone off the track in judging the 
Truman-MacArthur disputes. 

The civil authority of the Nation is the 
President and Congress and the Federal 
courts as agents of the final civil authority, 
the people themselves, the young men who 
die in war and those who gave them life. 
Every branch of this civil authority has 
rights in matters of great policy. No one 
is supreme over the other, except in mat- 
ters specially entrusted to them. Gen- 
eral MacArthur is subordinate and respon- 
sible to all of them—President, Congress, 
the courts, and the people. 

Everyone concedes that some one man 
must have the final power to decide between 
the clashing ambitions of commanders; to 
compel unity of action by the Army, Navy, 
and Air; to promote and demote officers; in 
short, to manage a war. Otherwise, the de- 
fense of the Nation is imperiled. For want 
of someone better, that one man is the 
President, however inexperienced he may 
be in the science and art of war. That is 
his function as Commander in Chief, 

But even the Commander in Chief may be 
restrained by the courts when he goes be- 
yond this special power. It was so held in 
a great case during the Civil War when Lin- 
coln’s orders violated the Constitution. 

The third branch of the civil authority— 
Congress—has great powers, greater than 
the President’s with respect to war. It 
alone may declare war, or refuse to do so: 
borrow money and levy taxes for the com- 
mon defense; appropriate funds (so much 
for flattops, or jet planes, etc.), or refuse 
to appropriate; to call out the militia; to 
conscript citizens into the Armed Forces; to 
commandeer the products of factory and 
farm; to make rules for the Government 
and regulation of the armed services, etc. 

As the Supreme Court has said, the war 
power of Congress “extends to all legislation 
essential to the prosecution of war with 
vigor and success, except such as interferes 
with the command of the forces and the 
conduct of campaigns.” (Ex parte Milli- 
gan.) In short, both in peace or war, Con- 
gress is the great policy board of the Nation. 
No policy is more important than to de- 
clare war, and against whom. Military or- 
ders are one thing; the determination of 
policy is another. One is the province of 
the Commander in Chief; the other must be 
shared with Congress and the people. 

All must agree that this division of the 
war power is sound; otherwise, we can have 
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a dictatorship. Let us apply it to the Tru- 
man-MacArthur dispute. 

Many believe that sending our Armed 
Forces into Korea without the prior approval 
of Congress was an unconstitutional act. 
Eut no dispute arose between the two men 
with respect to this, so we pass it for the 
moment. But when the “new war” started 
in October, the question arose as to whether 
sound policy required us to go beyond the 
defense of South Korea into the territory 
o? China. 

At this point, did Congress—and the peo- 
ple—have no power to help debate ap! 
decide this new question? Was Harry S. 
Truman alone to decide? Must Congress 
and military experts who differ with the 
President keep their mouths shut? No. 
The Constitution says that Congress has part 
of the responsibility anc duty to decide 
Folicy. 

But how can Congress act intelligently 
without the views of military experts, freely 
and houestly expressed, even if they differ 
from the President? Specifically, did Mac- 
Arthur violate any constitutional duty when, 
in answer to a question, he expressed his 
views on policy to a responsible Member of 
Congress, Hon. Josxyn W. Martin? That is 
the issue. 

Everyone agrees that a private must obey 
the military orders of his captain, even if the 
captain is wrong, and a five-star general 
must obey the military orders of the Presi- 
dent. General Marshall agrees that Mac- 
Arthur cbeyed all such orders. 

But to extend the rule that the military 
must be subordinate to the civil authority 
beyond the execution of military orders from 
the President and to embrace within it all 
great questions of foreign policy is a com- 
plete distortion of our constitutional theory. 
It is to fasten the European goose-step sys- 
tem on Ameriva. It means that men like 
Billy Mitchell, Admiral Denfeld, General 
Wedemeyer, Gereral MacArthur, Admiral 
HillenLoeter, Senators, Congressmen, fathers, 
mothers, sons, and their young wives must 
shut up when the President or his Secretary 
of State, or Trygve Lie, or the British Prime 
W'nister get the President to decide on 
something involving the death of thousands 
of Americans. 

Policy disagreements should, of course, be 
expressed with discretion. Even in a busi- 
ness company settled policies cannot be 
constantly sniped at by subordinates. But 
General Marshall is so overawed by the 
Commander in Chief hallucination that 
he believes no policy determined by the 
President should ever be publicly questioned 
by anyone in uniform. If a general or ad- 
miral disagrees with the President, and tells 
the truth as he sees it, he is to be broken,“ 
as has nappened to many men giving their 
honest views to committees of Congress. 
Apparently military experts must tell Con- 
gress only what the President thinks; not 
what they think. Nonsense. The tragic 
consequences of this groveling attitude 
were shown at Casablanca, Cairo, Tehran, 
Yalta, and Potsdam, where we betrayed our 
own allies, Poland and China, in order to 
appease “good old Joe.” Marshall was pres- 
ent at some of these meetings where the co- 
lossal blunders were made which put Stalin 
in Hitler’s saddle and lost the peace. He is 
probably more responsible for the mess we 
are now in than any American now living. 
He kept his mouth shut, and demands that 
MacArthur do the same. 

When the plain people of this country 
understand the real issue in this dispute, 
they will insist that the MacArthurs have a 
right to be heard on questions of great 
policy, and that they themselves shall be 
heard. 
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Voting Machines for Congress 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GLENN R. DAVIS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, June 30, 1951 


Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, in every Congress of which I have 
been a Member, I have introduced a bill 
to provide for the installation of an 
electric voting machine in the House of 
Representatives Chamber. 

Many Members of the House seem to 
look upon this proposal as a radical 
innovation. Actually, such a machine 
has operated successfully and efficiently 
in the Wisconsin Assembly chamber ever 
since 1917. Nearly a seore of State 
legislative bodies now use this useful and 
time-saving device. The House of Rep- 
resentatives should not continue to de- 
prive itself of this aid to efficiency. 

I am attaching hereto a recent edito- 
rial from the Milwaukee Journal: 

VoTING MACHINES FOR CONGRESS 


Congress eternally talks economy and ef- 
ficiency without doing much about them. 
It could practice some of both right at home 
by the simple procedure of agreeing to install 
voting machines, 

According to Robert Heller, an expert in 
management engineering, the House of Rep- 
resentitives spends the equivalent of 1 
month a session answering roll calls. The 
magazine United States News and World 
Report estimates that it takes the Senate 25 
minutes to answer a roll call and that it 
takes the House as long as 45 minutes. Roll 
calls, when major bills are in the amend- 
ment stage, are legion, 

Sixteen State legislatures now use auto- 
matic roll-call systems electrically controlled. 
Wisconsin's assembly uses it. Roll calls or 
votes can be registered instantaneously in- 
stead of being droned out by batteries of 
clerks and laboriously recorded by hand. 

It isn’t as if the automatic roll-call device 
were a new and untried thing. Thomas Edi- 
son got the patent on the first one back in 
1869. Some Members of Congress looked at 
a roll-call-machine demonstration only a 
few days ago—but looked with their usual 
skeptical eyes, They showed no enthusiasm, 
And they aren’t likely to show any as long 
as politics rules their actions. 

‘lhe inefficient, time-consuming system 
which allows Members to watch the trend 
of voting before making up their minds and 
gives them time for deals is too attractive to 
politicians, 


How We Lost One War and Got Into 
Another 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 9, 1951 
Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, recently the 
Scripps-Howard newspapers invited me 


to write a series of articles on the above 
subject. There is nothing in them that 


the Members of this House have not 
heard me say here on numerous occa- 
sions when it was still possible to pre- 
vent the disaster in Asia which has 
already cost 13,000 American lives—and 
Korea is likely to be only the first in- 
stallment. However, there is value in 
pulling together some of the main facts 
about the Far East and our tragic record 
of miscalculations there. Only thus can 
there be a change for the better. Under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
the first article as it appeared in the 
Memphis Press-Scimitar of June 25, 
1951: 


How America Lost ONE War AND Gort INTO 
ANOTHER—THE START: FAILURE To REALIZE 
THE REAL IssvEs IN War II 


(By Representative WaLter H. Jupp) 


WASHINGTON, June 25.—We all remember 
the jubilation of VJ-day. In Europe the 
Allies had defeated Italy and Germany. In 
Asia the United States, fighting almost alone 
except for the aid of the beleaguered Chinese, 
had finally brought down impertal Japan. 

Permanent peace had never seemed closer 
to those who thought that communism was 
just an economic theory. 

Today, less than 6 years later, we are again 
involved in large-scale war. At the moment 
the actual fighting, as far as we are con- 
cerned, is limited to Korea. But barring a 
miracle future historians will record that we 
already have entered world war III. 

Certainly, the Kremlin through its satel- 
lites is at war with us. 

In Korea we have sustained more than 
70,000 combat casualties and the South Ko- 
reans, our principal fighting allies, have sus- 
tained 450,000 more. To Korea we have com- 
mitted a greater percentage of our existing 
fighting power than was committed to a sin- 
gle theater in World War II. 


WE THREW AWAY GREAT MACHINE 


At VJ-day we had the greatest military 
machine the world had ever seen, We threw 
it away in the following 6 months. Now, 
painfully and at great cost, we are trying 
to build another one. 

Obviously a peace which lasted only 5 years 
was no peace at all—merely an interlude in 
fighting. 

My thesis in this and in succeeding articles 
which I have been invited to write for the 
Scripps-Howard newspapers is that World 
War II in the Pacific was won—but not by us. 
In Asia, where our purpose was to prevent 
any enemy from gaining the manpower and 
raw materials of East Asia and turning them 
against us, we lost the war. 

That manpower and those raw materials 
are now controlled by Russia. It is true 
that we have managed to keep Japan, a 
highly industrialized area, from going behind 
the iron curtain. 

But the patience of the Kremlin is inex- 
haustible. They believe that ultimately the 
American people will tire of spending hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars a year on Japan 
and that when we do, Japan, however firmly 
the Japanese believe in freedom, will fall like 
an overripe plum. 


RUSSIANS CAN CONQUER BIT BY BIT 


Meanwhile, having China, the heart of 
Asia, the Russians can pick off a conquest 
here and a conquest there, bypassing Japan 
until Japan is ready for picking. They have 
already succeeded, through the example of 
China, in neutralizing India. 

But for our belated intervention in Korea, 
after we had pulled out our troops and an- 
nounced, in effect, that Russia could have the 
whole of that peninsula, South Korea would 
already be within the Russian orbit. Even 
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if our intervention is successful, bombed and 
wrecked Korea will be a further load on us. 

If we lose in Korea, the fighting is trans- 
ferred to Indochina, Japan, and Formosa, 
Next would go the Philippines. Ultimately, 
the American western defense line would be 
somewhere off San Francisco, 


WHAT OUR LEADERS FAILED TO REALIZE 


America’s present peril arises from the 
failure of our political and military leaders 
to realize—as the Russians, their sympa- 
thizers, and agents among us clearly real- 
ized—that the destruction of the military 
power of Germany and Japan was not an 
end in itself. 

Whatever the threat Germany and Japan 
posed to our security—and it fully. justified 
our entry into World War II—it is a fact of 
history that Germany and Japan tradition- 
ally had been the barriers to Russian ex- 
pansion, 

Russia understood this. We didn't. 
Partly under pressure from the pro-Russians 
in this country, our Government postponed 
obtaining agreements from Russia on the 
postwar settlements, until Russia cared very 
little how we felt. Often our proposals were 
astonishingly similar to those of Russia 
herself. 


THE PLAN TO AGRICULTURIZE GERMANY 


This was hardly an accident. As late as 
the Potsdam Conference, more than 100 of 
the specific proposals we offered for the re- 
construction of Germany had been worked 
out by two employees of the United States 
Treasury Department, both of Russian de- 
scent, one of whom, now dead, was named 
as a supplier of information to a Communist 
spy ring. 

These men authorized the so-called Mor- 
genthau plan for turning Germany into a 
purely agricultural country, as the way to 
prevent her making war again. The idea 
was that without industries Germany could 
never rearm. But even as they proposed 
this, the plan was afoot to strip Germany of 
her eastern farm lands. 

Without industries and without agricul- 
tural lands, the city populations of Germany 
would turn in despair to communism. This 
was what our pro-Communists wanted to 
happen—under the pretext that they were 
protecting us against world war III. 


THE PLAN FOR JAPAN—MAC BLOCKED IT 


The comparable plan for Japan was to 
depose the Emperor and impose democracy— 
Communist style—on the Japanese, as if 
democracy is something that can be enforced 
from without. General MacArthur blocked 
that plan in Japan and was remarkably 
successful in fostering genuine democracy. 
But it was at the cost of a running battle 
with our State Department. Three weeks 
af.er the occupation began, he was publicly 
spanked by Dean Acheson, who said the oc- 
cupation forces were the instruments of 
United States foreign policy, not the makers. 

On the Asiatic mainland the pro-Rus- 
sians had their major success. 

Roosevelt and Churchill had pledged in 
their meeting at sea that there would be no 
postwar territorial changes without the 
freely expressed consent of the populations 
involved. But at Yalta, behind China’s back, 
they ceded Stalin control over the major 
ports and railroads of Manchuria. 


MANCHURIA, CHINA—THEN ALL ASIA 
Manchuria is the industrial heart of 


China. Who controls the communications 
of Manchuria controls Manchuria. Who 
controls Manchuria, controls China. Who 


controls China, as we are seeing work out 
in practice, ultimately controls Asia, unless 
there is decisive intervention. With Man- 
churia under the Reds, Korea, for example, 
can never be secure, 
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Former Under Secretary of Ste te Sumner 
Welles has condemned the Yalta agreement. 
He says that in promising Stalin in writing 
to obtain China’s agreement to the cession 
of practical control over Manchuria, Roose- 
velt and Churchill implicit’ pledged Stalin 
to use armed force against China if she 
refused. 

Morally, there is no justification for Yalta. 
But I have heard Secretary Acheson attempt 
to justify that agreement on the ground 
that it did bring Russia’s promise to enter 
the war against Japan (6 days before the 
surrender)—thereby reducing the loss of 
American lives. “I myself had a son on a 
destroyer in the Pacific,” he added in his 
apology. 

It is understandable to think of one’s 
own. But Wendell Willkie once said, “Every 
drop of bloo! saved by expediency will be 
paid for by 20 drawn by the sword.” That 
we have seen happen in Korea. 

HOW YALTA COULD HAVE BEEN PREVENTED 

What could have prevented the Yalta 
agreement? Several things. A firm moral 
stand in support of our Cairo pledge to 
China, more attention to Air Force and Navy 
reports of declining Japanese resistance in 
Asia, listening to General MacArthur’s ad- 
vice in August 1944 that Japan was already 
licked. A realistic estimate of the poten- 
tialities of the atom bomb, then well ad- 
vanced toward completion, might have 
helped, 

But there were opportunities after Yalta 
to repair the damage. 

One of these was when Gen. George C. 
Marshall went to China with a directive to 
make postwar American aid to China condi- 
tional upon Chiang Kai-shek’s acceptance 
of the Communists in a coalition govern- 
ment. By making unity with the Commu- 
nists a condition of our aid, we gave the 
Chinese Reds the veto power over American 
assistance to free China. 

How much better if we had said to Chiang: 
“You have been ravaged by 8 years of war 
with Japan, 20 years of war with the Com- 
munists. You must make every attempt to 
create the internal conditions which will add 
to your popular support. But if you sin- 
cerely try and still fail, we’re still behind 
you.” 

Instead we called for a coalition between 
the Communists and the Nationalists. The 
Communists have never entered a coalition 
except for the purpose of taking it over. 
That happened in eastern Europe; there is 
no reason to think it would have worked out 
any differently in China. 

Although we let the Communists by their 
obstructionist tactics veto our aid to the 
Free Chinese, the Chinese Nationalists had 
no comparable veto over Russian aid to the 
Communists. Thus our deciding not to sup- 
port Free China was not the act of neutrality 
our leaders imagined it to be. It was nega- 
tive intervention against Free China. 

Some may say, “But we might not have 
succeeded in holding up Free China.” 

Before I was a Congressman, I practiced 
surgery. Often I had patients as sick as 
China was after the war. Seldom was the 
choice as easy as “Can I guarantee the 
patient will recover.” Usually it was: “If I 
operate there is some hope. If I don’t op- 
erate the patient will surely die.” 

We chose not to operate in China. We're 
now trying to pull off an emergency opera- 
tion in Korea, where the chances of recovery 
are much less. Many people who were on 
the ground in China in the critical years 
after the war believe that less of an effort 
than we are now making in Korea would 
have eliminated the cancer before it spread. 


The Truth About Wheat for India 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GLENN R. DAVIS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 24, 1951 


Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, C. W. Brown, editor and publisher of 
the Oconomowoc (Wis.) Enterprise 
never lets an issue of his interesting 
weekly newspaper reach his subscribers 
without giving them something to think 
about. His editorials have stirred the 
civic consciousness of the people of the 
Oconomowoc community, and have 
helped to make that community one of 
the most progressive and forward look- 
ing in Wisconsin. 

Of course, Mr. Brown’s editorials fre- 
quently go beyond matters of local in- 
terest. The editorial in his last issue en- 
titled “The Truth About Wheat for 
India” is brief and pointed. I commend 
its reading to my colleagues: 

Tue TRUTH ABOUT WHEAT FoR INDIA 


“Regardless of how much wheat goes to 
India—and on what terms—the deal seems 
to represent defeat for America in the world- 
wide war of words with Moscow. It also 
represents a mighty cheap victory for the 
Kremlin. 

“Early this year India appealed to the 
United States for wheat to combat famine, 
President Truman asked Congress to authur- 
ize a gift of 2,000,000 tons. Weeks of inde- 
cision followed. 

“Then, in May, Russia suddenly shook 
loose 50,000 tons of wheat for India—not as 
a gift but to be traded for Indian goods, 

“The gesture was greeted by many Asiatics 
as extremely generous. 

“As a matter of cold fact, the United States 
had long ago scheduled shipments of 1,- 
800,000 tons to India this year and these 
shipments were being carried out. 

“This is 36 times the amount the Rus- 
sians are sending—but Uncle Sam never told 
the world about it. Russia's 50,000 tons 
got the headlines. 

“If another 2,000,000 tons of wheat goes to 
India the United States will actually be send- 
ing 76 times as much as Russia this year.” 

The above is a reprint of part of a story 
which is probably surprising news to the 
average American. The psychological effect 
of the Russian sale of wheat to India and 
the manner in which it publicized it in con- 
trast with the facts concerning wheat flow- 
ing from this country and the lack of pub- 
licity with which it was shipped reveals 
clearly the failure of this country to use the 
powerful weapon of telling the truth. Some 
people call it propaganda but whatever you 
call it, our weakness in this regard is glar- 
ingly present. America has always been 
weak in its so-called public relations job 
with the world. We are hated in the very 
countries that receive our gifts. Our allies 
don’t trust us. 

There has been advocated the preparing of 
a so-called package of freedom which tells 
in simple language and briefly the truth 
about America, its objectives, and its hopes 
for all free people. This package would tell 
the truth about how we poured money in 
Cuba and set it free and how we did the 
same thing in the Philippines. This is in 
contrast with other countries taking from 
their colonies rather than giving to. The 
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American story by contrast with other na- 
tions is so strong that it’s a pity that we do 
not tell it to the world so that we can win 
their confidence and cooperation to attain 
the objectives we all want but are not as yet 
attaining. 

Our public relations job is so bad that even 
our own people do not know the truth. 


Retirement of Katharine F. Lenroot as 
Chief of the United States Children’s 
Bureau 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 11, 1951 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, yester- 
day a very great public servant, Katha- 
rine Lenroot, chief of the United States 
Children’s Bureau, announced her retire- 
ment. The people of this country, par- 
ticularly the children, have suffered a 
great loss in the retirement of Miss Len- 
root. For 36 years she rendered dis- 
tinguished public service and unusually 
wise and effective leadership. As Presi- 
dent Truman, in accepting her resigna- 
tion, said: 


You have been a tough and persistent 
champion of America’s children. You have 
made the a your vocation and your avoca- 
tion. Ihe children of this country are better 
off for your having been in the Government. 

The people of this country are fortunate 
that Miss Lenroot will be succeeded by an- 
other great woman who, too, is a courageous 
champion of America’s children, Dr. Martha 
M. Eliot. 


I ask unanimous consent to have in- 
serted in the Appendix of the RECORD an 
editorial entitled “Miss Lenroot To Re- 
tire,” which appeared in the New York 
Times this morning. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: $ 

Miss LENROOT To RETIRE 

Announcement has been made of the im- 
pending retirement of Miss Katharine F. 
Lenroot, Chief of the Children’s Bureau of 
the Federal Security Agency. Miss Lenroot 
joined the Children’s Bureau in 1914, 2 years 
after its creation, and has served as Chief of 
the Bureau since 1934. Thanks in large 
measure to her tireless efforts, these last 30 
years have seen many improvements in the 
field of child and maternal welfare. 

The Children’s Bureau is, in a sense, the 
conscience of the American people toward 
our children. It has been the pilot plant 
for many of the now well-established social- 
welfare projects. Through the establish- 
ment of health and maternal facilities and 
the publication of bulletins on prenatal and 
child care, the Bureau has made available 
the latest and most scientific information 
and advice. In all these matters Miss Len- 
root has encouraged the closest cooperation 
between public and private agencies. 

Writing in this newspaper in 1947, Miss 
Lenroot listed the goals before us on be- 
half of the Nation's children as proper hous- 
ing, adequate food and medical care for all 


— 
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families, good schools and able teaching for 
all children, the expansion and strengthen- 
ing of both public and private child guid- 
ance and social-welfare programs. Though 
much still remains to be done, American 
children of today are undoubtedly better 
off than were those of a generation ago. 
Miss Lenroot may well take leave of Office 
with the satisfaction of many goals achieved. 

The President has nominated Dr. Martha 
Eliot to succeed Miss Lenroot. As Associate 
Chief of the Children’s Bureau from 1941 to 
1949 Dr. Eliot has shown herself to be & 
courageous champion of America’s children, 
Under her direction we are confident that 
the Bureau will continue to play a splendid 
role. 


Valedictory Address by Leonard H. Hud- 
son at Mount Vernon School of Law 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. HERBERT R. O'CONOR 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 11, 1951 


Mr. O'CONOR. Mr. President, the 
position of the graduate of today in the 
scheme of things is of vast importance 
to thousands of young men and women 
throughout the country. Any thoughts 
that contribute to a proper evaluation of 
their situation will command widespread 
attention. 

At the graduation exercises of the 
Mount Veron School of Law, Baltimore, 
which I was privileged to address re- 
cently, the valedictory address, by 
Leonard H. Hudson, was both thought- 
provoking and realistic. I ask unani- 
mous consent that it be printed in the 
# pendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Traditionally this is a farewell speech. 
The 3 years which we have just finished have 
been arduous and I feel that I can speak 
for the class when I say that this is a glad 
farewell. However, I believe that we do ap- 
preciate the friendships which have grown 
among us during this grueling period and in 
the future I believe that we will appreciate 
the knowledge we have gained. 

Graduation, although freeing us from the 
onerous duty of attending classes, will not 
mean the end of effort. The acquisition of 
knowledge thrusts responsibility upon us 
and we cannot attempt to evade it in this 
confused and tense world. 

Our culture, which embraces among other 
things a belief in the worth of dignity of 
the individual and personal freedom insured 
by the vigilant exercise of our law rooted in 
the long tradition of the Anglo-Saxon com- 
mon law, is being threatened by a tyranny 
which despises such concepts as justice, 
freedom, and equality which we hold dear. 
It is our responsibility as lawyers, or as citi- 
zens with a knowledge of our legal structure, 
to keep our system alive. 

Today’s inhabitant of the United States is 
living in an environment quite different 
from that existing at the writing of the Con- 
stitution, At that time, he was one of & 


few, one of about 5,000,000. Today he is 
likely to be a city dweller, one of a mass, that 
is one of about 150,000,000. In 1789, he felt 
his importance to the relatively small com- 
munity. Today he frequently fails to vote 
because of what he regards as his insignifi- 
cance. Then, if dissatisfied, he could al- 
ways move into the inexhaustible lands of 
the West. Now, the frontier is gone and he 
may feel trapped in his native locale. 

In those days, he could appeal directly to 
his neighbors and acquaintances if he were 
in distress or if a governmental unit hap- 
pened to trouble him. Today he goes to 
professional social workers or the Unemploy- 
ment Compensation Board when he is pov- 
erty-stricken, and he must rely on advice of 
lawyers, accountants, and engineers, and oth- 
er experts as he fights his way through the 
maze of OPS, zoning commissioners, tax col- 
lectors, etc.; and he may be drafted to fight 
side by side with a group of other strangers, 
who after the fight will return to their homes 
hundreds of miles away and become 
strangers again. 

The early inhabitant was impressed by 
the advance of science and the arts. As late 
as the twentieth century he looked with awe 
on the airplane, radio, and even the growing 
electric power industry. 

Today, he is no longer skeptical of the 
ability of science. Without a flutter, he has 
taken radar, television, and atomic energy in 
his stride, and he would probably not ques- 
tion a newspaper report today that someone 
had piloted a rocket to the moon. Certainly 
he would have less doubt than the newspaper 
reader who learned of the first airplane flight. 

His credulous attitude toward science is 
accompanied by an apparent increase in a 
skeptical view of moral values and religion. 

He no longer is materially self-sufficient; 
he does not grow his own food, spin his own 
yarn, weave and dye his own cloth, built his 
own house; and, therefore, he is less self- 
reliant. He has become dependent on spe- 
cialists and mass producers and has himself 
become a specialist in a huge industrial and 
social complex. His pride of achievement is 
missing after a day of putting nuts on bolts, 
delivering the mail, or performing other 
routine duties. His place in the universe is 
not clear to him, and the importance of pre- 
serving the individual rights of himself and 
his neighbors is obscured. 

How can we make this modern person be- 
lieve in his individual worth? Will we as 
lawyers be able to continually prove to him 
that in the framework of our system he will 
not be unjustly treated by all these strangers 
who seem to control so much of his life? 
That is one of the problems which we grad- 
uating law students must solve or our legal 
knowledge will come to naught, 


Honesty and Decency in the 
Executive Agencies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JAMES P. KEM 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 11, 1951 
Mr. KEM. Mr. President, in a recent 


report to the people of Missouri, de- 
livered at Overland, Mo., I urged all who 
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place devotion to country above loyalty 
to party to join in a drive to restore 
honesty and decency to the executive 
agencies of the Federal Government. 

I ask unanimous consent to have in- 
serted in the Appendix of the Rrecorp an 
editorial entitled “Operation Decency,” 
which appeared in the Los Angeles Eye- 
ning Herald-Express, July 7, 1951. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Reconp, 
as follows: 


OPERATION DECENCY 

Senator James Kem, of Missouri, spoke for 
a preponderant majority of the American 
people when he said in a recent speech that 
the low moral standards of many elements 
of the Truman administration offend the na- 
tional sense of decency, 

In fact, said Senator KEM, the political 
housecleaning job called for in this offensive 
situation might very properly be called op- 
eration decency. 

The flagrant acts of influence-peddling 
and favor-taking which have been charged 
and proved against intimate associates of 
the administration have included every- 
thing from free sojourns at luxury hotels 
to the padding of Federal payrolls with po- 
litical favorites. 

All have violated the moral concepts of 
the American people, and the essential prin- 
ciples of good government as well. 

As Senator Kem says with reference to po- 
litical appointments made solely on the basis 
of administration interest and approval: 

“An administration in which appoint- 
ments to positions must be cleared with 
fixers in the White House is an incompetent 
administration.” 

Moreover, recalling the reckless and arbi- 
trary and unlawful manner in which the 
country was involved in the Korean war by 
the decision of President Truman and 
entirely without the prior knowledge of Con- 
gress, not to mention the consent of Con- 
gress as the Constitution requires, he 
charges: 

“An administration which plunges the Na- 
tion into war without the consent of Con- 
gress is a dangerous administration.” 

Our 150,000 casualties to date in Korea 
attest the grim quality of that danger. 

It is a matter in which the American peo- 
ple have found costly confirmation in very 
sad experience, as Senator Kem says, that: 

“An administration in which great sums 
of the people's money can be obtained 
through favoritism and influence is an im- 
moral administration.” 4 

Remembering the shocking disclosures of 
subversive and traitorous acts by employees 
of various Federal departments, there is uni- 
versal agreement among the American peo- 
ple with Senator Kem that: 

“An administration which harbors men 
such as Hiss and Remington in its service is 
a contemptible administration.” 

Finally, the sensational revelations of the 
relationship of politics and crime by the Ke- 
fauver committee did not fail to remind the 
American people of the support the Truman 
administration has always had from the most 
notorious of the many corrupt political ma- 
chines in the country, and thus there is little 
dissent from the conclusion by Senator Kem 
that: 

“An administration which thrives on the 
unholy alliance between crime and politics 
is a corrupt administration.” 

Surely it is an offense against decency that 
these conditions are rampant in the ranks 
of the Government of the country, and it is 
a campaign of moral rehabilitation in Gov- 
ernment under the title of “operation de- 
cency” which is called for in this situation. 
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Federal Tax Exemption to Alaska 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH BUTLER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, July 11, 1951 


Mr. BUTLER of Nebraska. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD 
an article entitled What's Wrong With 
Alaska?” by William H. Ferris, whieh ap- 
peared in the Ketchikan Daily News. 
In this article, Mr. Ferris makes a strong 
case for the granting of Federal tax 
exemption to Alaska on the same basis 
on which Puerto Rico now receives that 
privilege. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Wuat’s WRONG WITH ALASKA? 
(By William H. #erris) 

With national prosperity at an all-time 
high, Ketchikan suffers one of its worst win- 
ters in years—a slump reminiscent of the 
depression. Red-ink days. 

What’s wrong? 

Plenty. Give it a thought. 

At bottom the trouble, of course, is not 
peculiar to Ketchikan. It's with Alaska. 
The activities that made Alaska are either 
going or gone: Gold. Furs. Fish. Mostly 
green trees remains, rumors of pulp mills, 
ideas of statehood, a vast expanse of the 
most majestic land and seascapes on the 
continent, and the military. 

Yes, the fishermen still catch fish, but 
fewer and fewer of them live in Alaska, 
More and more of them season here and go 
below with their profits. The benefits of 
the business fast diminish and seemingly 
little can be done about it. 


UNDEVELOPED 


Summer brings its trickle of tourists, but 
only a trickle. And many if not most of 
them eat, sleep and spend their money 
aboard their ships. The tourist trade, as 
yet, is an undeveloped business. Its promise 
and its benefits are things of the future. 

And the military. Alaska is living off them 
right now and the bounty of Federal Gov- 
ernment spending that goes into the public 
works and Territorial deficits. The payrolls 
of the military keep Alaska alive. But they 
are not the payrolls of business. They are 
transitory. Come peace and the military 
will fold up, depart, leave their void—ghost 
towns. 

What Alaska needs are people, money, in- 
dustry—payrolis and more payrolls. Either 
Alaska gets them or Alaska withers, faces a 
future of shacks and bony cheeks. The 
writing reads clear on the economic wail. 

WHAT ABOUT PAYROLLS? 

But whence is Alaska to get these people, 
these payrolls, and more payrolls? Has she 
any chance? What can be done about it? 

Plenty. Give that a thought, too. 

First, consider the tourists. That's a 
business; a big business. If you doubt it, 
ask Canada, ask France, ask Arizona, New 
Mexico, Old Mexico, Florida. They know. 

MANY ATTRACTIONS 

Certainly Alaska could and it should enjoy 
a whopping tourist trade. Alaska has all 
the natural attractions in abundance—ma- 


jestic mountains, majestic rivers and water- 
ways, big game, big fish, hot springs, long 
days with skies pearled with northern lights 
and the lure of the midnight sun. Yes, 
Alaska’s got everything but places to put the 
tourists, entertain them, wine em, dine em, 
doctor em, make em tarry and spend their 
millions. Who's going to put up with fried 
food and a bunk who can afford to go where 
he likes, boil up, boil out, nibble his fois 
gras, sip his sec, dream between linen sheets, 
oggle the low-cut Schiaparellies and what 
bulges out of them, play king or grande 
dame for a vacation day. Alaska needs its 
spas, its hotels, its plush spots, its places 
where Mainstreeters can dance and play Wall- 
streeters in comfort, places where the hunt- 
ers and anglers can find high ceilings for 
their tall stories at the end of a perfect day, 
places where the Gotrockses and their wi- 
dows can be coddled and find something for 
their arthritis. But that’s all future stuff 
that demands long programs of time and 
dinero and is of no immediate promise, 


HIGH COSTS 


Now about business—manufacturers and 
producers of services—the most prolific 
sources of payrolls and more payrolls. Just 
ask yourself why the industrialist or pro- 
ducer should give Alaska thought. Ask why 
he should venture into this area of scarce, 
high labor cost and adverse freight rates 
and you'll find quickly the answer to why 
he passes up Alaska, why even pulp mills 
don’t come. Conditions being what they 
are, it’s wasted logic to argue the prospect of 
payrolls from this source. 


SURE-FIRE PROGRAM 


So up it comes. Is there anything to be 
done for Alaska besides and beyond the slow, 
costly process of developing a tourist trade? 

Indeed there is. Plenty. Just give that 
a thought too, a very serious thought. 
There’s an answer to that question, a sure- 
fire one, a proven one, that does not require 
a long investment of time and millions. Just 
clear thinking and concentrated effort. That 
is all. What? Why it is simple enough— 
income tax. 

Income-tax exemption. Yep, that is it. 
Get that and you will see them building 
smoke stacks as high as Bear Mountain; 
pulp mills, paper mills, nylon mills, smelt- 
ers, most anything that can utilize Alaska’s 
natural resources. Get that and you will 
have your fishermen back and part of Holly- 
wood with them. 

But income-tax exemption? Can it be 
had? You doubt it. 

Well then, just consider Puerto Rico, an- 
other Territory—another Territory, mind 
you. Puerto Rico got it. 

Some years back Puerto Rico lay in a 
state of economic coma, haggard, ragged, 
bony and tubercular, about as bad off as a 
community can be and still live. What 
happened? Why some dreamer comes up 
with an idea—tax exemption. Next thing 
you know some well-feds got busy with it. 
They petition Congress, they nag Congress, 
they beg Congress. Won't cost you a cent,” 
they argued. “Give us an economic chance 
at life,” they pleaded. Since it demanded no 
appropriation, took nothing from the pork 
barrel, Congress gave it the nod. Puerto Rico 
got its tax exemption. Twelve, fifteen years 
of it, or so. Result: Well, now take a look 
at Puerto Rico, It has made good its name— 
rich port. 

Power plants and smoke stacks all over 
the place. Countrysides full of new cultiva- 
tions, acres and acres of factories, communi- 
ties of modern homes such as Karl Marx 
never dreamed of. Even radio scripters, 
freaks and actors—all basking there in the 
enriching warmth of tax exemption. Make 
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a million, keep a million. That is the way of 
it. Read the story for yourself and weep or 
strip for action and get yours. 

Yes, neighbors, you can get your tax ex- 
emption. Go for that and prosperity. For- 
get statehood and higher taxes. Plead pov- 
erty, plead anything. Let Uncle Sam pay 
the bills. And just remember—statehood 
or tax exemption. You can never have both. 

So, what to do? 

Easy. Get your chamber of commerce off 
the chamber, the Rotarians out of their rote, 
the Lions into their roar; get anybody and 
everybody to raising a cry in Washington. 
Start something, petition, plead, beg, throw 
the whole sophisticated, jesuitical book at 
the Congress. Get your tax exemption. And 
get it before the Congress forever silences 
you with statehood. Make Alaska, make 
for your own security. And do it now. 


Shipment of Strategic Materials to 
Communist Areas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY CABOT LODGE, JR. 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 11, 1951 


Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, the 
United States Senate and the United Na- 
tions both have gone on record for dis- 
continuing shipments of strategic, war- 
useful materials to Communist areas by 
our Nation’s allies and by members of the 
United Nations generally. This is a 
salutary move, which should have been 
taken long ago. 

In this connection it seems only fair 
that recognition be given to one Senator 
who initiated the first inquiry into the 
matter of such shipments. His persist- 
ence and ability in handling the inquiry 
were instrumental in the imposition of 
an embargo on such shipments by our 
own country and contributed largely to 
the resolution of the United States Sen- 
ate and the action by the United 
Nations, 

The distinguished senior Senator 
from Maryland [Mr. O’Conor], recog- 
nizing the threat to the security of the 
free nations of the world inherent in 
such shipments to our foes, undertook 
hearings and studies last October and 
insisted without fear or favor that our 
own Government awaken to the danger 
and to its responsibilities. Having fi- 
nally accomplished the end he sought 
here, namely, a ban on all shipments to 
China, he has undertaken, with the con- 
currence of the Senate, a similar but 
broader inquiry into such shipments by 
our allies. Already his efforts have ac- 
complished results, both as regards ship- 
ments from Germany and from Hong 
Kong into the Communist world. 

I have here three’ articles from the 
Washington Daily News which discuss 
the matter of strategic shipments to our 
foes, and as they deal with the work of 
the Senator from Maryland, I ask unan- 
imous consent that they be printed in 
the RECORD. 
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There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the REC- 
ORD, as follows: 


[From the Washington Daily News of May 
12, 1951] 
THANKS TO O'CONOR 
(By Fred Othman) 

So the bottom has fallen out of the in- 
ternational rubber market. Looks like we'll 
be getting spare tires on our autos soon 
again. And plenty of garden hose. 

This is because the British at long last 
have decided to quit selling rubber to the 
Chinese Commies. About time, too. There 
can be no doubt of that. Lately I've been 
listening to our own lawgivers lambaste 
the British for selling the sinews of war 
to our enemies. They deserve the lambast- 
ing. 

But I'd be pleased if our orators kindly 
would skip the holier-than-thou attitude. 
Up until last October we, ourselves, we're 
peddling the stuff from which bullets are 
made to the Chinese, so they could shoot 
them back at us. 

Some of our patriots probably still would 
be in the business were it not for the efforts 
of the mild-mannered, pink-cheeked and 
ever-polite Democratic gentleman from Bal- 
timore, Senator HERBERT R. O'Conor. He 
was the fellow who clamped down in the 
holds of freighters at the docks of his own 
home town and elsewhere to find, despite 
our laws, tons of copper, steel, and no tell- 
ing what all else consigned to Tsingtao. 

A number of the business-as-usual boys 
actually were shipping electrolytic copper, 
the purest grade there is, all the way around 
the world to sell it at triple prices to the 
oriental Reds. 

It was a weird deal and for the benefit 
of our speechmakers I think maybe I'd bet- 
ter jot down some facts: 

The Commerce Department had tightened 
up the rules against shipping China any 
of our own war goods. There was a large 
copper refinery in Japan, only an overnight 
ship ride from China, but that was covered 
by the regulations, too. 

So the wily operators bought loads of this 
Jap copper for export to the United States, 
and goodness knows we needed it. While 
the ship was plowing across the Pacific, the 
owners of the copper would sell it to some- 
body else. Sometimes the ship would dock 
in New York or Baltimore, where the cop- 
per would be transferred to another freighter 
bound for China. But more often the same 
ship that left Japan would circle the globe 
to deliver the metal to the Chinese. Per- 
fectly legal. 

That wasn't all. Some of our traders used 
similar schemes to buy Belgian steel and 
French transformers which were sold to the 
Chinese before they ever reached our shores. 

A number of the gentlemen in the trade 
appeared to defend themselves before the 
Senator from Maryland. Some of them said 
if the Government wanted to stop their 
trade, it had better pass a law. 

Senator O’Conor raised so much cain in 
a polite and dignified way that this loop- 
hole, too, was closed and since last fall 
we've shipped nothing to China. Now the 
British belatedly are seeing things our way, 
too. Too bad it took em so long, but in 
view of Senator O’Conor’s troubles, I’m in- 
clined to give them a muted cheer. 

The spare tires and the garden hose are 
only incidental. 


[From the banat Daily News of May 17, 
951] 

SENATE FINDS OUT A FEW THINGS—STREAM OF 
War MATERIALS Go From WEsT REICH TO 
Sovier 

(By James Daniel) 
The Senate, which has resounded to de- 
nunciations of the British and other allies 


for trading with the Reds, is getting a sober- 
ing picture of what the United States is per- 
mitting to happen in West Germany. 

Immense quantities of war materials or 
war-supporting materials—needed or soon to 
be needed for building up Western Europe's 
defenses—have been moving unimpeded be- 
hind the iron curtain. Since the Korean 
war began, West German trade with Red 
China alone has increased tenfold. 

The Reds are paying fancy prices and even 
the West German industrial concerns in 
which British and American capital is in- 
vested are providing forbidden goods to the 
Communists. 

TIGHT EMBARGO 


The story is being spread on the record 
by the O'Conor subcommittee of the Senate 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce Com- 
mittee. 

For months the O'Conor group has been 
raising hob against American goods shipped 
to the Reds. The result has been a fairly 
tight embargo on trade between this country 
and the Soviet bloc. 

Senator HERBERT O'CONOR, Democrat, Mary- 
land, then turned his attention on British 
trade, particularly that flowing through 
Hong Kong to Red China. This riled the 
British considerably, but results were meager 
until General MacArthur had his say on the 
same subject. 

DOES NO GOOD 


Now Senator O’Conor is moving against 
the American occupation authorities in West 
Germany, headed by John J. McCloy, our 
high commissioner there. The idea is that 
it does no good to block American sales to 
the enemy if West Germany, under our con- 
trol and receiving economic aid from us, 
does a booming business in proscribed goods. 

Mr. McCloy has @ dual responsibility in 
West Germany's economy. On the one 
hand, he is charged with helping the revival 
of trade and industry in order to lighten the 
relief load on the United States taxpayer. 
On the other hand, he is supposed to avoid 
industrial and trade decisions which will 
build up the Russian zone in East Germany, 
or contribute to the Communist war po- 
tential in general. 

Information reaching the Senate commit- 
tee indicates that the recovery obligation 
has received first and almost exclusive con- 
cern, 

Since last May the West Germans have 
had the administration of their own cus- 
toms. They have a huge force of customs 
inspectors—some 15,000 men. With pro- 
verbial German thoroughness they have done 
much to dry up illegal smuggling into West 
Germany of consumer goods: 

Such smuggling costs the West German 
Government tariff revenue and also provides 
price competition for the West German man- 
ufacturers in their home market. 

NO INSPECTION 

But when it comes to stopping smuggling 
out of West Germany, that's another ques- 
tion. East-bound trucks roll across the bor- 
der day and night with no inspection except 
on a small fraction of the border where 
American MP’s, untrained in customs work, 
attempt to supervise. 


NO TROUBLE 


A former ECA man, now working as an 
investigator for the O’Conor group, was in 
Berlin a few weeks ago. He learned that 
Red China had sent a purchasing delegation 
which was holding open house for West 
German salesmen in Russia’s part of Berlin. 
Among other things, they were contracting 
for a complete rolling mill and a power 
station. 

The West Germans were told they would 
have no trouble getting the goods to Red 
China provided they avoided stopping at 
American, Canadian, Philippine, or Japa- 
nese ports. They were told it would be safe 
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to stop at Hong Kong. A New York bank 
was providing a letter of credit for one of 
the big purchases. 

Joker in the whole situation is that West 
German firms who are “among the largest 
recipients of ECA aid” are prominent among 
the German concerns building up Russia’s 
war machine. This means the American 
taxpayer is paying twice—to build up the 
Communist menace and to oppose it. 
[From the Washington Daily News of May 

17, 1951] 


TRADING FOR WAR 
(By Fred Othman) 


I guess I am a simple-minded fellow and 
probably all wrong, but it seems to me that 
our Senators have discovered a peculiarly 
easy way to avoid war with Russia. Only 
the Senators don’t realize it. 

You've been reading all the hoopla lately 
about our allies and also ourselves selling 
the materials of war to the Russians and 
the Chinese. Without such things as ma- 
chine tools and ball bearings from the west- 
ern world, the experts say, our potential 
enemies couldn’t do any big-time fighting. 

So why not quit selling ‘em the stuff? 
That’s what the Senators ask. So along come 
our officials to reply, usually in secret session, 
tl.at if we don’t let the Russkies have these 
items, they’ll refuse to sell us tungsten. 
Without that, we can't do much fighting, 
either. 

What’s wrong with that? We hogtie the 
Russian Army and the Commies put a crimp 
in ours, merely by refusing to trade with 
each other. That sounds like painless dis- 
armament to me. But as I say, I probably 
don’t understanc these big, international 
questions. 

In the meantime the Russian and the 
Chinese ores continue to trickle into the 
United States and our fancy machinery con- 
tinues to sneak behind the iron curtain. 
Usually by devious ways. 

Senator HERBERT R. O’Conor, Democrat, 
Maryland, discovered some of this interna- 
tional hanky-panky when he sent a bright 
young fellow named Kenneth R. Hansen to 
Germany for a look at the customhouses 
there. 

A big shipment of iron rails for mine cars 
crossed the border into Czechoslovakia only 
a few weeks ago. The Senator wondered if 
maybe they’d been installed in the Czech 
uranium mines. Hansen said he couldn't 
prove it, but he wouldn’t be surprised. Then, 
said he, there was the case of the 100 21%- 
ton American Army trucks, which were de- 
clared surplus in Germany, and which wound 
up recently in Communist Hungary. 

A great deal of the machinery which went 
from Western Germany to the Communists, 
he continued, was built in factories financed 
by our own ECA billions. He charged that 
many German customs officials were ineffi- 
cient, that others were stupid, and that our 
own officialdom had done little to stop the 
verboten trade. 

His prize tale, however, concerned a com- 

plete boiler factory ordered in Western Ger- 
many by the Communists of the east. They 
took the machinery across the border on 89 
different export licenses at different places 
and times. No official looking at the 89 
individual loads of iron mongery could tell 
what good they were. Not until the plant 
was assemibled in Communist Germany did 
our folks realize the Reds had pulled a fast 
one. 
West Germany's also been doing a land 
office business with the Chinese Communists; 
$11,384,000 last year as compared to only 
$419,000 in 1949, before Korea. 

The rare metals from China and Russia 
are a different story. They continue to ar- 
rive here, but nobody’s investigating that. 
Maybe they should. Or perhaps Tm all 
mixed up. If so Id appreciate being set 
straight. 
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Annual Leave as Applied to Graduated 
Leave Scale for Per Diem Workers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM LANGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 11, 1951 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp a letter which 
I have received from the International 
Association of Machinists, dealing with 
the entire matter of annual leave as ap- 
plied to a graduated leave scale for per 
diem workers. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
OF MACHINISTS, 
Bunker HILL Lopce, No. 634, 
Charlestown, Muss., July 10, 1951. 
Hon. WILLIAM LANGER, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR: May we occupy 2½ minutes 
of your crowded schedule? 

This is a matter of grave importance to 
thousands of employees of the United States 
Government—sometimes forgotten in these 
confusing times. 

The situation is this: The proposed reduc- 
tion in annual leave, or graduated leave 
scale for per diem, or unclassified Govern- 
ment employees, would definitely be an un- 
justified pay cut. Here are the facts: 

Wage rates for per diem employees are set 
by a Wage Survey Board which arrives at a 
wage schedule following a survey of indus- 
trial establishments doing comparable work, 
Pursuant to a directive issued in 1948, the 
Wage Survey Board is prohibited from ac- 
cepting wage data from industrial plants 
with a high wage scale. The reason—we, as 
employees of the United States Government, 
are accorded a more liberal vacation, sick 
leave, and holiday schedule. These are 
known as fringe benefits. These also provide 
a measure of balance in the comparison, of 
wage scales, 

During a recent visit to Washington it 
was made distressingly clear to us that an 
erroneous impression prevailed among con- 
gressional Members, 

The Members of Congress just didn’t 
realize what a reduction in leave benefits 
would mean to per diem employees. It would 
mean a slash in wages, which is a serious 
situation. 

In the light of these disturbing facts, we 
ask you to emphatically express your views 
concerning any proposed reduction in leave 
by voting “No.” 

FRANKLIN C. EMERSON, 
President. 
Harry L. ANDERSON, 
Recording Secretary. 


Sulfur Shortage To Stay 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH BUTLER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 11, 1951 


Mr. BUTLER of Nebraska. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent to have 


printed in the Appendix of the RECORD 
an article published in the Christian 
Science Monitor June 13 under the 
heading “Sulfur shortage to stay.” 


The article estimates that this country 


produced 51 percent of the world’s sulfur 
last year, and that the world shortage 
this year will exceed 1,000,000 tons. 

It is said that continued large-scale 
exports will force a continued shortage, 
although United States producers of 
sulfur have boosted output to two and a 
half tune the pre-World War II level. 

Sulfur is an indispensable item in vir- 
tually everything we eat, wear, or use. 
Not only is the shortage squeezing many 
other vital industries as the defense pro- 
gram picks up momentum, but it is 
pinching the farmer, 

Farmers may have to get along this 
year with about 20 percent less fertilizer 
because of the growing shortage, And 
this is at a time when 8,000,000 more 
acres than last year are under cultiva- 
tion. 

There will be no immediate improve- 
ment in the sulfur supply picture for 
agriculture, according to a major pro- 
duces. In fact, the situation is almost 
certain to get worse before it gets better, 
although our producers are intensifying 
their search for new deposits. 

If other nations were to utilize fully 
their reserves of pyrites and waste in- 
dustrial gases, it would not be necessary 
for us to make such unprecedented de- 
mands upon our own brimstone produc- 
tion. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SULFUR SHORTAGE To Stray 

New Lonk.— The United States has plenty 
of low-cost sulfur for her own needs, but 
not enough to supply also the increasing 
demands for her overseas allies, a major pro- 
ducer said. 

“We're not going to be without strategic 
sulfur in this country, but as long as we 
have to keep shipping large tonnages abroad, 
we're going to have a shortage,” Langbourne 
M. Williams, Jr., president of Freeport Sul- 
phur Co., told a news conference. He criti- 
cized foreign countries for failing to utilize 
other sources of the critical raw material. 

Sulfur is vital tor the manufacture or 
processing of many important products, 
It's used in making fertilizers, paper, rayon, 
steel, petroleum products, rubber, explosives, 
paints, insecticides, and so on. 

Last year, Mr. Williams estimated, the 
United States produced 51 percent of the 
world’s sulfur, or 5,966,000 long tons. It 
has been estimated by other sources that the 
world shortage this year will exceed 1,000,000 
tons. The National Production Authority has 
banned the delivery of sulfur without spe- 
cific authorization and restricted its use in 
this country. 

Ninety percent of the sulfur produced in 
the United States in 1950 came from brim- 
stone mined from limited deposits along the 
Gulf of Mexico coast. Other sources are 
pyrites or metallic sulfides found in many 
States and in many foreign countries, hydro- 
gen sulfide in natural and petroleum re- 
finery gas, sulfur dioxide in smelter gas, and 
sulfate minerals like gypsum. 

“The cost of obtaining sulfur from these 
other sources, however, is considerably higher 
than the cost of brimstone,” Mr. Williams 
said. “Our brimstone sells in the domestic 
market at $22 per ton—less than a penny per 
pound—compared with prices for foreign sul- 
fur ranging as high as $120 a ton.” 
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“If these nations were to utilize fully their 
reserves of pyrites and waste industrial 
it would not be necessary for them to make 
such unprecedented demands upon our own 
brimstone production.” 

United States production of sulfur has 
climbed to two and a half times the pre- 
World War II level, he said, and his company 
as well as Texas Gulf Sulphur Co. and Jef- 
ferson Lake Sulphur Co. are building new 
mining plants in Louisiana and Texas. 


Phony Publicity 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON: NORRIS POULSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 10, 1951 


Mr. POULSON. Mr. Speaker, this ar- 
ticle taken from the Wall Street Journal 
of Monday, July 9, 1951, very clearly de- 
picts the misleading publicity and un- 
truths published by the Bureau of Rec- 
lamation: 


WESTERN BUSINESS News—A Srectan WEEKLY 
REPORT ON INDUSTRY AND FINANCE 


Between the sober facts of justified recog- 
nition of the progress which is now being 
made by California's Central Valley project 
toward water distribution, and the inspired 
lyricism which the Bureau of Reclamation 
publicists are throwing behind the August 
celebrations planned coincident with the 
first pumping at the Tracy plant is to be 
discerned a sizable gap. 

As set down by the publicists, the start of 
first pumping at Tracy, coupled with a ges- 
ture of letting some additional water run 
from Shasta Dam through Keswick Dam down 
the Sacramento River, is hailed as a major 
milestone in civilized man’s elemental urge 
to control and utilize the fresh waters of the 
earth.” 

The publicists have gone on to paint a pic- 
ture which to the uninformed might well 
suggest that stupendous effects were imme- 
diately at hand and that all residents of the 
Central Valley were about to throw their 
hats in the air in a hysteria of rescue from 
a waterless desert. 

The actual realization, which of itself is 
important enough to the future of Cali- 
fornia, hardly bears out the ecstatic heraldry 
being given the event. 

The build-up presumably has for its pur- 
pose the turning of popular interest and ap- 
probation upon these aspects of the under- 
taking which the Department of the Interior 
through its bureau has worked diligently to 
present in the light of its own socialized 
natural-resource ideas. 

It is the purpose that Secretary Oscar 
Chapman and as many governmental digni- 
taries, presumably of the right persuasion, 
as can conveniently be scattered through 
central California cities, shall travel west for 
a fortnight next month to spread the gospel 
of central government planning and control. 

It is obviously necessary to this effort that 
no enthusiasm that may exist for fruition of 
any part of the Central Valley project be 
permitted to remain latent, and that fires of 
welcome for Government spokesmen and 
their ideas be fanned into lively blaze. 

The general character of what actually is 
to take place as against what is being pro- 
posed and said about the celebrations h 
taken on even a ludicrous aspect to 
conservative observers. 

Thus the extra release of water from 
Shasta Dam in support of water need at 
Tracy pumping plant is made in publicity to 
appear an immediate and essential part of 
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supplying water in the southern part of the 
Central Valley whereas anything like a real 
irrigational development demand for such 
heavy delivery is probably a year or more 
hence. 

There is more than a hint, however, that. 
this water-fiow gesture as a symbol of what 
ultimately is to take place, is a rather essen- 
tial adjunct to the celebrations of the mo- 
ment. 

The showmen for the celebrations even 
proposed, among other things, that water 
released be colored with some effective dye 
so that as it drifts down stream it could be 
recognized and cheers touched off concur- 
rently as it arrived. As the flow will take at 
least 10 days from Shasta to the vicinity of 
canals and sloughs near Tracy it was recog- 
nized that the idea offered more as show- 
manship than as being practical, while care- 
ful minded politicians realized that it might 
be just as well to keep the Bureau of Rec- 
lamation out of such show business en- 
tirely, seeing that dramatization was hardly 
its function. 

The showmen, however, were not entirely 
to be subdued, and it still is one celebra- 
tion plan to float some barrels partly filled 
with water down to the points of speech- 
making and jubiliation as a symbol that more 
water is really forthcoming. All this is recog- 
nized depends to a considerable extent upon 
skillful prodding of any water-bearing floats 
to keep them from stranding and also upon 
sufficient navigability of the stream, im- 
proved “navigation” aspect of which has 
been advanced as one of the reasons the mil- 
lions of dollars that have been spent were 
voted. 

Entirely aside from any ribbing, gentle or 
otherwise of the Bureau of Reclamation pub- 
licity which attends entrance into the new 
water phases of Central Valley project de- 
velopment, there is real reason for noting 
the point of progress reached. 

It is the pian to start the first permanent 
pumping at Tracy August 4, thus inaugurat- 
ing a flow of water southward through Delta- 
Mendota irrigation and diversion canal. Sec- 
retary Chapman is scheduled for the switch 
throwing job although there is an invitation 
out from Tracy to President Truman him- 
self. 

It was also Secretary Chapman who offi- 
ciated when Grand Coulee's far larger diver- 
sion pumps were started last month. 

The Tracy pump job heralded by the Bu- 
reau publicity as the “second greatest on 
record” probably will not be too taxing see- 
ing that when all six 22,500 horsepower Tracy 
pumps are running, which won't be for a 
lengthy period, their combined capacity will 
be about a sixth as great as the dozen 65,- 
000 horsepower Coulee pumps which have to 
lift water some 270 feet against Tracy’s 200 
feet. 

Actuation of Tracy pumping is basically 
“significant, however, whatever period of time 
may be involved until it reaches its real sta- 
ture as a Central Valley water distribution 
facility, since it is the big step aimed a from 
the outset for the lifting of water by power 
generated in the northern California water- 
shed to flow southward against the parallel 
course of water in the San Joaquin River, 
with the dual function of irrigating as it 
flows and also bolstering the San Joaquin 
headwaters, thereby releasing their normal 
source water for west side irrigation in canals 
radiating from Friant Dam. 

Engineers point out that until cross chan- 
nel work leading to Tracy is done, the water 
lift will have to be restricted, and that the 
early flow will be limited. So will other 
flows. 

The Tracy plant will be powered from the 
“East Side” transmission line the Govern- 
ment has built from Keswick, but that pow- 


er source will be augmented when the “West 
Side” lines, so long under opposition as need- 
lessly duplicative, are finished next fall, 

In any event it is expected that there will 
be surplus power at the Tracy switchyard, 
which will have to be delivered to Pacific Gas 
& Electric Co., under its standing offer to 
provide a market for surplus Government 
energy, however loath Bureau of Reclama- 
tion power developers may be to have to ac- 
cept such an outlet. 


Statement by Hon. Paul H. Douglas, of 
Illinois, on Fixing of Armistice at 
Thirty-eighth Parallel in Korea 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


- HON. JOSEPH R. McCARTHY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, July 11, 1951 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that there be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD 
an article entitled “Senator DOUGLAS 
Speaks His Mind,” written by David 
Lawrence and published in the Wash- 
ington Star of today. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


SENATOR Dovucias SPEAKS His MInp—HE 
Breaks STRANGE SILENCE OF ADMINISTRA- 
TION SENATORS ON USING THE THIRTY- 
EIGHTH PARALLEL As A CEASE-FIRE LINE 


(By David Lawrence) 


It took an independent-minded Demo- 
cratic Senator—a man who could not by any 
stretch of the imagination be called either 
a warmonger or an isolationist—to say 
bluntly that the fixing of an armistice at the 
thirty-eighth parallel in Korea would be a 
grave mistake. 

The letter just written by Senator PAUL 
Doc As, of Illinois, to Secretary Marshall is 
remarkable not ony because of its earnest- 
ness and sincerity but because it breaks a 
silence on Capitol Hill among administra- 
tion Senators which has been baffling. 

There has been a seeming acquiescence in 
the statement only a few days ago by the 
Secretary of State, Dean Acheson, who said 
that stopping at the thirty-eighth parallel 
would mean a successful conclusion of the 
Korean war. The peace-at-any-price senti- 
ment which has arisen from many parts of 
this country and abroad makes it appear that 
such a point of view may be popular. 

It takes courage, therefore, to express views 
that are unpopular. What Senator DOUGLAS 
wrote to the Secretary of Defense could some 
day be the prevailing view if the public were 
thoroughly informed, because it is based on 
sound reasoning, logic, and the facts of life. 
Official propaganda from Washington about 
the “victory” in Korea has now continued 
for several days. It has tended to mislead 
the country. 

The Illinois Senator points out that it 
doesn’t matter too much how Americans con- 
the war in Korea terminated—if it is ended 
on the thirty-eighth parallel—but it does 
sole one another over the unhappy way that 
matter what is said throughout Asia. 
this point Senator DoucLas will be backed up 
by any fair-minded person who knows the 
way the people of Asia react to things, Mr. 
Dovuc.ias wrote: 
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“Our prestige is already being weakened 
by sending emissaries under the protection 
of the white flag into the Communist-held 
town of Kaesong to negotiate a truce. These 
men have been frequently photographed by 
the Communist news photographers who 
were on hand and posters of their entrance 
will soon be distributed all over Asia. Since 
the white flag is the symbol of surrender as 
well as of a truce, such photographs will be 
hailed in the absence of other facts as proof 
positive that the Chinese Communists have 
won and we have lost the war in Korea, I 
want to make it clear that I do not say that 
an armistice at the thirty-eighth parallel 
would actually be a defeat. But I do want 
to emphasize that it will be so interpreted 
in Asia—and by some elements in our own 
country.” 

What Mr. Dovctas proposes is that the U. N. 
troops be permitted by agreement to advance 
to the “neck” or “waist” of Korea—well up 
north—as a place for the armistice line. This 
would be a guarantee or assurance to the 
whole world that the Communists do intend 
to relinquish their hold on North Korea. For 
why should they object to such an advance 
when the fighting stops unless they have 
ulterior motives? 

It is significant that if the Communists 
didn’t agree Senator Doucias would advise 
going ahead with the fighting until the line 
across the narrow peninsula was reached. 
But here he says that if our military chiefs 
say this is impracticable he will acquiesce. 
Mr. Dovuctas is really saying that if the U. N. 
is militarily incapable of making the advance, 
then that’s a different story. 

Indeed, that’s the very point which many 
Americans also have made—that there is no 
argument for appeasement except military 
inadequacy at this time. If that be so, then 
the Truman administration, after spending 
$85,000,000,000 in the 5 years before the out- 
break in Korea, gave the American people 
only a “shoestring” Air Force, an inadequate 
Army, and a “mothball” Navy without per- 
sonnel to keep in active commission the air- 
craft carriers needed to support our troops 
in a northward advance in Korea. 

The Douglas letter may encourage other 
thoughtful Members of Congress to express 
themselves. The responsibility is really on 
the Democrats. For they have the majority. 
Comments by Republicans are denounced as 
partisan or mischievous. The concluding 
werds of the Illinois Senator will ring in 
the ears of his colleagues in Congress. For 
he says: z 

“I do feel it proper to express my dis- 
quietude at the prospect of using the thirty- 
eighth parallel as the point of settlement. - 
The policy I have suggested may well cost 
more in the short run, but I cannot help be- 
lieving that it will save lives and effort in 
the long run. In any event, I hope that we 
and our allies will wake up to the danger 
of uncritically accepting the thirty-eighth 
parallel merely because it constitutes the 
easiest terms upon which an armistice may 
be arranged and the shooting stopped.” 


Armed Forces Reserve Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 
HON. OVERTON BROOKS 
OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 6, 1951 
Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, under 


leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
ORD, I submit for inclusion the following 
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letter written to me July 6 by Mrs. Anna 
M. Rosenberg, Assistant Secretary of 
Defense: 
ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
Washington, D. C., July 6, 1951. 
Hon. OVERTON BROOKS, 
House of Representatives. 

Dear Mr. Brooxs: Knowing of your very 
deep interest in the Reserve program and of 
your great helpfulness to the Defense De- 
partment at all times, I want to correct the 
erroneous information evidently given you 
as indicated in your letter of June 25, and 
also clarify some recent newspaper stories 
which have been based on incorrect informa- 
tion. These stories have said that the Armed 
Forces Reserve Act: 


1. Is bottled up in the Defense Depart- | 


ment; 

2. Has been long, and unnecessarily de- 
layed; and 

3. That this has delayed the release of re- 
servists involuntarily called to duty since 
Korea. 

I am writing this letter because I am sure 
you want to have all the information on this 
subject, 

ALLEGATION NO. 1 

“The Armed Forces Reserve Act is bottled 
up in the Defense Department.” 

The Armed Forces Reserve Act was for- 
warded to the Bureau of the Budget on 
Tuesday, June 26. I understand that the 
Bureau will act expeditiously on this pro- 
posed legislation, as also will the President. 


ALLEGATION NO. 2 


“The Armed Forces Reserve Act has been 
long, and unnecessarily delayed.” 

While the former Armed Forces Reserve 
proposal known as the Roper bill might have 
been unnecessarily delayed, this has no bear- 
ing on the present Armed Forces Reserve 
legislation which we have submitted to you. 
Last January when the proposal for uni- 
versal military training and service legisla- 
tion was under consideration by Congress, 
we reviewed the Roper bill and found that 
new Reserve policies and legislation comple- 
mentary to the new manpower bill would be 
necessary. The previously developed Re- 
serve policies were not consistent with the 
military needs of the new situation facing 
the country nor with the new concepts of 
universal military training and limited Re- 
serve obligation designed to meet those 
needs, 

The Civilian Components Policy Board 
(recently renamed and reconstituted as the 
Reserve Forces Policy Board) took the lead 
in coordinating service suggestions for the 
appropriate reserve policies and in develop- 
ing them with full regard to their meshing 
with Universal Military Training and Service. 
On April 6, 1951, the Department issued De- 
partment of Defense Policies Relating to the 
Reserve Forces. These policies have the ap- 
proval of the Secretary of Defense and, of 
necessity, assumed the passage in essence of 
S-1. As you recall, they were submitted to 
your Subcommittee on Reserve Affairs at 
that time. Drafting of legislation necessary 
for the implementation of these reserve pol- 
icies was simultaneously undertaken in the 
Department but no final proposals could be 
submitted to the Congress until the over-all 
manpower policies were specifically known. 

On May 31, 1951, the universal military 
training and service bill was reported from 
conference and it was enacted on June 19, 
1951. 

During this period the Armed Forces Re- 
serve Act was reconsidered by the Civilian 
Components Policy Board in order to assure 
its consistency with the new manpower laws 
approved by Congress, as pointed out pre- 
viously, The proposed act was forwarded to 


the Bureau of the Budget on Tuesday, June 
26, only 1 week after the enactment of uni- 
versal military training and service. 


ALLEGATION NO. 3 


“The fact that the Armed Forces Reserve 
Act has been delayed has prevented the re- 
lease of reserves involuntarily called to duty 
since Korea.” 

The Armed Forces Reserve Act has no im- 
mediate bearing on this problem. The act 
will not provide immediate corrective meas- 
ures for the hardships and inequities occa- 
sioned by the recall of reservists after Korea; 
but it will prescribe a reserve system for the 
orderly training and mobilization of future 
reserve forces and, thus, serve to prevent a 
recurrence of the imbalances and disloca- 
tions of the past year. 

The Defense Department’s programs for 
the release of reserves were submitted to 
your Subcommittee on Reserve Affairs on 
April 19, and these should serve to facilitate 
the earliest possible release of these men, 
consistent with national security. The Sec- 
retary of Defense has directed that these 
programs be followed to the maximum pos- 
sible extent despite the fact that the release 
program for inactive and volunteer reserves 
legislatively imposed in the recently enacted 
manpower bill would authorize longer service 
for enlisted men. The latter provision, re- 
quiring release after 17 months of service, 
will, however, be regarded by the Defense 
Department as a maximum, rather than a 
minimum. Attached is a Defense Depart- 
ment directive giving our intentions in this 
respect. 

We were all very happy to see that you have 
introduced the bill and are grateful to you 
for your interest. 

Sincerely, 
ANNA M. ROSENBERG. 


Maternal and Child Health in North 
Dakota 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM LANGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 11, 1951 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp a letter which 
I received today from Carlyle D. Onsrud, 
executive director, Public Welfare Board 
of North Dakota, dealing with maternal 
and child health as administered by the 
State Health Department of North Da- 
kota. I insert this for the reason that, 
when the appropriation was before the 
Senate last week, I particularly men- 
tioned the fine work which had been 
done by that department in our State. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PUBLIC WELFARE BOARD OF NORTH DAKOTA, 
Bismarck, N. Dak., June 26, 1951. 
Hon. WILLIAM LANGER, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR LANGER: Thank you for your 
comments in the Senate and your great in- 
terest in the child-welfare services and clip- 
pled children’s services programs operated 
by the State welfare board. (Maternal and 
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child health is administered by the State 
health department.) 

We have been getting increasingly con- 
cerned about an approaching and a current 
financial problem in child-welfare services 
and crippled children’s services, respectively. 
It has been the case in the past with most 
State welfare departments that they have 
focused primarily on the fiscal difficulties 
in connection with old-age assistance, ald 
to the blind, aid to dependent children, and 
general assistance. Now, we have them all 
causing real financial concern. 

First and foremost, of course, the public- 
assistance programs are the large money 
programs which sun into the millions of 
dollars as contrasted with the services pro- 
grams in the children’s field which run into 
the thousands. It is harder to rais^ a mil- 
lion dollars than a thousand dollars. The 
fest, however, is that several factors have 
contributed to unhinge somewhat our con- 
centration on public assistance and over to 
the children’s programs. And whether the 
dollar is needed in a million-dollar pro- 
gram or a thousand-dollar program, if it is 
needed and not available, the result is the 
same—no service. 

In child-welfare services we have enjoyed 
through the years comparative financial se- 
curity because we have not been able to 
recruit the child. welfare workers necessary 
for an adequate operation of child-welfare 
services in North Dakota. This problem is 
somewhat like the problem of getting doc- 
tors into small towns. There is a great de- 
mand but not much of a supply. We know 
that part of the recruitment bait necessary 
for professional people is adequate salaries, 
and within the past year the State welfare 
board has raised the salary scale of persons 
in the child-welfare field to measure up to 
some adequacy on that score. There has also 
been the necessity of developing the program 
so that local communities could well ap- 
preciate the imperative need of good child- 
welfare services to a healthy community. 
There has been more and more interest 
among court officials, private welfare agen- 
cies, schools, churches, and the ordinary citi- 
zen for the inclusion of a necessary public 
child-welfare worker in a real community 
team interested in children’s welfare. 

While the recruitment has gone on with 
not too good results, in past years we have 
had allotments from the Federal Govern- 
ment, bulwarked each year by unexpended 
allotments from the previous 2 years. That 
is still the situation in North Dakota, but for 
the first time we find that our budget for 
child welfare services is now greater than the 
annual Federal allotment. For instance, 
for the fiscal year 1952, our budget totals 
$118,700 for child welfare services. The ten- 
tative annual allotment, according to infor- 
mation received from Miss Mildred Arnold of 
the United States Children's Bureau, on April 
30, 1951, is $85,087, If it were not for a 
balance from the 2 previous years, you can 
see that we would not have enough funds 
available, 

Child welfare services has been able to get 
more consultants in the State office and more 
workers in the county welfare offices. We 
participate with the county welfare boards 
on 50 percent of the salaries in county offices, 
We also use child welfare services funds to 
maintain the State Youth Council, which is 
appointed by the Governor of North Dakota 
and which representg all public and private 
organizations in the State interested in chil- 
dren. If psychiatrists and psychiatric social 
workers and psychologists are available, we 
maintain a child guidance clinic, at Fargo. 
Right now, that clinic is inoperative because 
of inability to get this type of personnel. 
The intermittent operation of the child 
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guidance clinic has nevertheless evoked great 
enthusiasm among our North Dakota people 
for the good work it does. It is inevitably 
a necessary facet of child welfare services in 
any program and in any State. 

The 1951 North Dakota Legislature appro- 
priated $25,000 in State funds for child wel- 
fare services, much of which is used for pay- 
ing the salaries of workers on Indian reser- 
vations in North Dakota. These workers work 
under the direction of the county welfare 
boards, but their salaries are paid through 
State child welfare services funds. They con- 
centrate on the programs coming under the 
Social Security Act and do not have anything 
to do with Indian general assistance. (As 
you will remember, a year ago the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs and the Public Welfare 
Board of North Dakota agreed to break off 
its contract in connection with workers on 
Indian reservations. The State Welfare 
Board provides the workers for the programs 
that we operate; the Bureau of Indian Affairs 
supplies the workers for general assistance, 
which is a Bureau of Indian Affairs respon- 
sibility.) 

Therefore, the State of North Dakota is 
going to draw on the money that has accu- 
mulated in the past and it will not be long 
before we will not receive enough to carry 
on, at the best, a reasonably modest program. 
That means one thing—a greater appropria- 
tion and allocation of funds for child welfare 
services so that we may operate the kind of 
a program that Congress apparently intends 
should go on throughout the United States. 
It is inconceivable that there can be any 
result but that it will take more funds, be- 
cause most of the child welfare services 
money is expended for personnel. With the 
educational requirements necessary and the 
training that they receive they are in the 
labor market, so to speak, with relatively high 
price tags. Add inflation to this and the 
action needed is inevitable—more funds for 
child welfare services. 

In crippled children’s services, we are play- 
ing wrinkle-fender“ with the bottom of the 
barrel constantly, and in this connection we 
have not ever attempted to expand crippled 
children’s services to take care of some of 
the unmet need of North Dakota children. 

The crippled children’s services program 
in North Dakota is good insofar as it goes. 
We are limited to taking care of ordinary 
orthopedic defects that come within the Fed- 
eral eligibility requirement list without 
much attention to such things as rheu- 
matic fever, cerebral palsy, et cetera. We 
are enabled, through a touch and go manipu- 
lation by our Accounts and Audits Division, 
to operate a summer camp for handicapped 
children at Camp Grassick, which is owned 
by the State Elks Association. We are also 
somewhat involved in the polio situation. 

Even without an expansion into areas that 
need attention, we find that inflation is eat- 
ing away at our substance. This is reflected 
in higher hospital and medical costs which, 
if continued, and if we do not receive more 
funds, will mean that we will spend as much 
money but not as many children will benefit. 

As an example of how we stand, we received 
in the 1951 fiscal year a total of $79,028 in 
Federal funds for Crippled Children’s Serv- 
ices, $57,321 of which was in fund A and 
$21,707 in fund B. The Congress, in late 
1950, increased the amount available for 
crippled children from $39,263 to the $57,321 
received in fund A, and from $10,000 to the 
$21,707 we received in fund B. 

For the same period, we received $62,500 
from the State, which is half of the $125,000 
allocated for the biennium. We also spent 
$15,000 from our regular administrative ap- 
propriation for crippled chilcren, or a total 
of $77,500 was received in State funds for 
tae year. 


This makes a total of Federal and State 
funds available of $156,528. 

We will end the fiscal year with no balance. 
We could have ended it in the hole, but we 
stopped commitments at various times be- 
cause of the lack of funds. We were able to 
resume commitments after we received the 
extra money resulting from the 1950 amend- 
monts. 

As you know, the Federal Government will 
match dollar for dollar, any funds the State 
puts in up to the amount of money the 
Children’s Bureau has available, Since we 
contributed during the 1951 fiscal year a 
total of $77,500, and since there were only 
$57,321 in fund A, that left a balance of 
$20,179 State dollars that went begging for 
matching because the Federal Government, 
even with the 1950 amendments, did not 
provide enough money. 

These figures reveal a situation that is par- 
ticularly poignant in view of the fact that 
there seems to be a feeling that a person who 
needs food has to have it—and fund emer- 
gencies are usually met by emergency allo- 
cations. We know that no Member in Con- 
giess nor any other important public official 
would, for a minute, advocate that the crip- 
pled condition of a little, needy child should 
wait. Nevertheless, that is the consequence 
of a situation brought on primarily, as I have 
said before, by the increasing cost of hos- 
pitalization and services. (For your infor- 
mation, the hospitalization was over 50 per- 
cent of our total expenditures in fiscal 1951.) 

In connection with Camp Grassick, as said 
before, we have tried to manipulate our 
funds in such a way that we could have the 
least impingement on our orthodox program 
as possible and still have a camp for needy 
children in North Dakota for physical therapy 
and speech therapy. A short history of the 
camp might well be included in this letter. 
Camp Grassick was operated for years by the 
North Dakota Anti-Tuberculosis Association. 
Some years ago, the North Dakota State Elks 
association, ably led by Mr. Sam Stern, of 
Fargo, who is chairman of the board of 
grand trustees of the national Elks organi- 
zation, and also chairman of the North Da- 
kota Crippled Children’s Commission, bought 
the camp from the North Dakota Anti- 
Tuberculosis Association and turned it over 
to the State welfare board for operation. 

We had, before the Elks acquired it, bought 
service at this camp for needy children who 
attended the TB association camp during 
the summertime. We hit on the scheme of 
using revolving funds, together with our pro- 
fessional and administrative staffs, to operate 
this camp for the State Elks association and 
to encourage, as far as possible, individual 
and group sponsorship of children. We also 
hired a summer staff of 35 physical thera- 
pists, occupational therapists, camp coun- 
selors, cooks, et cetera, who were only State 
welfare board employees during the summer 
months. The cost of operating the camp, 
apart from the maintenance and repair, 
which the Elks graciously have continued 
through the years of partnership, are totaled 
up after the 6- or 8-week period that we 
operate the camp and the costs assessed per 
capita to the children at the camp. The bills 
are then paid by the various private groups 
paying for the care. This year, besides oper- 
ating the camp and providing our own staffs, 
we are paying directly to ourselves, so to 
speak, for 12 of the 80 children at the camp. 

We have thus been able to maintain a camp 
in North Dakota for these purposes and do 
it with as little expense to the funds neces- 
sary to the regular crippled children’s serv- 
ices as possible. 

We have another part of this broad crippled 
children’s program that we are responsible 
for. The National Foundation for Infantile 
Paralysis, Inc., assumes the responsibility of 
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taking care of needy children afflicted with 
polio. As you know, there is considerable 
polio in the Nation and even the funds of 
the National Foundation are not inexhausti- 
ble. An agreement has been reached between 
the National Foundation and the State wel- 
fare board by which we will undertake to 
take care of follow-up work after the first 
year of the polio treatment. We, of course, 
do this only to the extent of our funds. In 
North Dakota, the county welfare boards are 
basically responsible for everyone in need 
and, in the event our funds run out, the 
county welfare boards, through the county 
property tax, must take care of this over- 
Low of unmet need. 

The 1951 North Dakota Legislature in- 
creased our biennial appropriation from 
$125,000 to $150,000 for this program. We 
appreciate very much this increase, but it 
is not enough of an increase to offset the 
increased costs that have to be met. There 
has been some disposition to believe that 
various private agencies engaged in crip- 
pled children’s work will do some of the 
work that the State welfare board’s program 
is intended to do. This is not so. Those 
agencies are all engaged in work which is 
unduplicated from what we do and for what 
We are responsible. They contribute greatly 
to the crippled child in areas which we do 
not attempt to go into in the first place. 
What we are interested in is getting suffi- 
cient funds to carry out our own responsi- 
bility in the area of crippled children. 

Thus, we can see that the need is pressing 
for additional funds for this important pro- 
gram. It is not only because it is humgni- 
tarian, nor is it just a matter of the inher- 
ent right of every crippled child to have that 
crippling condition corrected so that he may 
become a self-supporting member of our so- 
ciety. It is downright good business that 
the Congress of the United States look to 
its responsibility to see that every talent 
and potential talent in our small manpower 
of 150,000,000 Americans be utilized in this 
world at this time. 

Any additional information with more 
specific breakdowns in our allocations, ap- 
propriations, and expenditures in these two 
programs will be gladly sent to you upon 
request. 

I think that it is important that a copy of 
this letter that you requested be sent to 
Senator Young, Representative Aandahl, 
Representative Burdick, and Governor 
Brunsdale. I am also sending a copy of this 
letter to the American Public Welfare As- 
sociation, 

Very sincerely yours, 
CARLYLE D. ONSRUD, 
Executive Director. 


Another Incident of Communist Barbarism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD D. DONOHUE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 11, 1951 


Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, I 
should like to include an editorial en- 
titled “The Oatis Case Points the Issue,” 
which appeared in the Worcester (Mass.) 
Sunday Telegram of July 8, 1951. 

This article forthrightly points up 
the wicked cruelty and inhuman bar- 
barism which are essential ingredients of 
the Communist philosophy of mock 
freedom. 
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The Oatis case, as emphasized by the 
Telegram, should be regarded as one 
more inspiration for united American 
effort to prevent this communistic 
scourge from realizing their true objec- 
tive of terrorizing and enslaving the free 
peoples of the earth. 

THE OATIs CASE POINTS THE ISSUE 


Cease-fires may come or cease-fires may 
go, but the deep conflict pointed up by the 
case of Bill Oatis threatens to go on for- 
ever. 

This was a case of international diplo- 
macy, press freedom, the rights of citizen- 
ship, and many other things. It had drama, 
tragedy, and the tension of the cold war. 
Somewhere within it lie the motives and 
methods of Soviet communism, just as surely 
as those motives and methods lie in the 
Korean assault and the Korean armistice 
prospect. 

But whereas political and social and mili- 
tary questions may be involved elsewhere, 
the Oatis case clearly sets right against 
wrong. It is as simple as that, with no shad- 
ings. It is justice against injustice, virtue 
against villainy, freedom against terrorism, 
That is the issue. 

William N. Oatis, Associated Press cor- 
respondent in Czechoslovakia, vanished 
April 23 in Prague and the Czech Communist 
Government, 3 days after the American Em- 
bassy inquired, announced he had been ar- 
rested for hostile activities, dealing in secret 
information, and spreading malicious infor- 
mation about Czechoslovakia. Since that 
time, despite all attempts of American of- 
ficials to see him, the reporter has been shut 
off somewhere. 


This past week his trial began and ended. 


The pattern of Communist trials was exactly 
followed. His 10-year sentence was mild, in 
view of the charges against him. But it was 
savage punishment for a man who is inno- 
cent and who was only doing his job as a 
reporter. In any case, the severity of the 
sentence does not bear on the principle 
involved, 

As in the case of the American business- 
man, Robert Vogeler, in Hungary in 1949, 
Oatis admitted his guilt. The testimony 
and the messages offered in evidence make 
it clear that the correspondent had merely 
done his duty as a newspaperman. He had, 
for example, sought information on the dis- 
appearance of former Foreign Minister 
Viadimir Clementis. Any reporter worth his 
salt would have done that; but a Communist 
police state by its very nature must view 
straight reporting as a danger. In this case 
it was treated as a crime. 

Vogeler’s story, told after his release a 
few weeks ago, has established beyond all 
doubt the fact that these Communist trials 
are travesties, that arrest means conviction, 
and that confessions and penitence are ex- 
tracted from victims by the wiliest and 
cruelest kind of tortures. That much we 
know. The processes are such that even 
minds and wills of iron crack under them. 

What we can only guess about thus far is 
the precise purpose of such barbarism. 
Whereas Soviet Russia herself has ousted 
Americans, including news correspondents, 
she has not yet subjected them to the kind 
of ordeal and unjust trial used in the Vo- 
geler and Oatis examples in Hungary and 
Czechoslovakia. The studied abuse of these 
two Americans seems to be part of a plan 
not only to p’event information from leak- 
ing through the iron curtain, but also to 
persuade sullen satellite peoples that the 
outside world is against them. Hungary, 
following the sentencing of Archbishop 
Groesz, has demanded the recall of three 
American diplomats and the closing of our 
information service. 


There should, however, be no doubt in our 
Official attitude toward these satellite coun- 
tries which thus mistreat American citizens. 
Strong statements by the State Department 
are fine, but easily ignored. The Vogeler re- 
lease was brought about by closing Hun- 
garian consulates and forbidding travel to 
Hungary. Whether similar pressures would 
free Bill Oatis nobody knows. But if the 
west is to make good on its concern for the 
freedom of innocent men, it cannot be con- 
tent to shake a sympathetic head over them. 
The Oatis case is an outrage. So was that 
of Robert Vogeler. 

The day has gone by when nations march 
to war to release an imprisoned national. 
But whatever diplomatic, economic, or 
other measures can be devised to free Oatis, 
as Vogeler was freed, ought to be used. 

Such a course is not only the way of firm- 
ness in the face of police state insolence. It 
is the way of decency in the face of outright 
evil. 


We Pledge Our Fortunes 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD D. DONOHUE 


oF 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 11, 1951 


Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, I 
should like to include a very timely and 
thought-provoking editorial entitled, 
“We Pledge Our Fortunes,” which ap- 
peared in the July 7, 1951, issue of the 
magazine America. 

In avoiding the dangers and deadfalls 
besetting our beloved country today, it is 
practical wisdom for us to dwell on sig- 
nificant historical developments that 
have occurred in the experience of other 
nations and learn from them. I com- 
mend this article to your reading and 
study. 

The editorial follows: 


We PLEDGE Our FORTUNES 


Edmund Burke was perhaps the wisest 
political thinker the English-speaking world 
has ever produced. Writing about the 
French Revolution, after the event, he re- 
marked how completely unaware were the 
French ruling classes, as they approached 
that cataclysm, that they were teetering on 
the brink of the precipice. They went their 
merry way, indulging in all the scandalous 
frivolities that were undermining the society 
they reveled in, right up to the eve of the 
Revolution. The upheaval not only ruined 
them. It took them by surprise. 

Just the opposite occurred before the 
American Revolution. This was what has 
been called a conservative revolution, fought 
in defense of ancient rights. The patriots 
who produced it did so in full view of what 
the struggle might cost. They had debated 
until the hour for debate had passed. They 
had shown themselves “more disposed to 
suffer, while evils are sufferable, than to right 
themselves by abolishing the forms to which 
they are accustomed.” When they had ex- 
hausted all peaceful means, to no avail, they 
were able to publish an indestructible ac- 
count of their reasons for resorting to arms. 

We Americans have again reached an 
hour—it happens to coincide with the one 
hundred and seventy-fifth anniversary of the 
Declaration—when we must ask ourselves: 
Are we like the French before 1798, or our 
forefathers before 1776? 
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Have we assessed what is at stake in the 
world revolution of which we are not spec- 
tators, but leading participants? Do we fully 
realize that the world we have known, the 
world of liberty, of our kind of capitalism, of 
economic security, of “the American way” is 
finally, after two world wars, almost ma- 
rooned on our half of the Western Hemi- 
sphere? 

Western Europe, with our help (amounting 
to only 3 percent of its annual income, we 
should remember), is making a heroic stand 
for the essentials of human freedom. Owing 
to the havoc of two world wars, its peoples 
have had to do without some of the nones- 
sentials, much as they prize them. Eastern 
Europe is gone. China is gone. Russia went 
long ago, and now dragooned 800 million 
people into the Communist camp. India is 
wavering. Latin America’s future depends 
largely on ours. Africa’s culture has still to 
be decided, but it will go whichever way the 
world goes. Communism has crowded in on 
us from every side. 

Only the Unitdi States, at the head of the 
free peoples, can push it back and ultimately 
destroy, not only Communist armies, but the 
social plagues that make depressed societies 
ripe for Marxist quackery. We are pushing it 
back in Korea. But we cannot carry through 
on a worldwide scale unless our people see 
the full dimensions of what we are up against, 
and individually determine to do whatever 
must be done to win. 

Millions of Americans are trying to evade 
the realities by turning all their attention 
to the secondary question of how world com- 
munism ever reached this peak of power. 
They seem to entertain the foolish idea that 
if they can only pin the blame on Alger Hiss, 
Dean Acheson, George C. Marshall, and Pres- 
ident Roosevelt, they will be able to sit back 
Over their cocktails and relax. 

Millions of Americans, even at this late 
stage in the world crisis, seem more inter- 
ested in lower taxes than in finding out how 
much revenue their Government needs to 
avert the collapse of civilization itself. What 
could be more foolish? 

The editors of this review appreciate the 
hardships which higher taxes entail. They 
have no “secret funds.” They employ 
nearly 30 people who have to pay taxes and 
have to live on what remains. They have 
to buy food for a dozen people themselves. 
They are feeling the pinch of high prices. 
In view of what is at stake, that is as 
nothing. 

The signers of the Declaration closed their 
monumental appeal to the judgment of man- 
kind with this passage: 

“And for the support of this declaration, 
with a firm reliance on the protection of 
divine providence, we mutually pledge to 
each other our lives, our fortunes, and our 
sacred honor.” 

Here again, in 1951, we stand. Now again 
we must pledge “our lives, our fortunes, and 
our sacred honor”—not for national inde- 
pendence only, but for the independence of 
the human race, ourselves included. While 
others are “resisting unto blood” against the 
diabolic enemy, we cannot do less. 


Don’t Wait for a Free Ride 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JAMES P. KEM 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 11, 1951 


Mr. KEM. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the 
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Appendix of the Record a commence- 
ment address by Roy A. Roberts, presi- 
dent and general manager of the Kansas 
City Star, Kansas City, Mo. 

Mr. Roberts began his newspaper 
career on the Lawrence World while at- 
tending the University of Kansas. From 
the Star in Kansas City he went on to 
Jefferson City, the State capital, to re- 
port on the State legislature. His 
knowledge of political and economic 
problems was broadened by years in 
Washington as the paper’s chief Wash- 
ington correspondent. He became man- 
aging editor of the Star in 1928 and presi- 
dent and general manager in 1947. 

Mr. Roberts is a past president of the 
Gridiron Club of Washington, the world- 
famous organization of Washington cor- 
respondents. He served as president of 
the American Society of Newspaper 
Editors in 1944, and is now serving his 
third term as a member of the board of 
directors of the Associated Press. 

There being no objection, the address 
wes ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


It is a tough assignment to give a com- 
mencement address this year. Usually there 
are two courses open to a speaker. He can 
dwell on the good old homilies of character, 
honesty, and hard work being the catalyst 
that will crack the future wide open for you. 
Then there is the sure-fire formula of us 
oldsters having made a mess of this sick 
world and it is up to your fresh minds and 
thinking to bring the new era, when all is 
happiness and contentment. Neither is 
sure fire today. Nothing is. So I am just 
going to ramble along, drawing some from 
personal experience of the past lessons that 
may give you some aid and comfort as you 
go out into the world from this collegiate 
cloister. 

I wish I could tell you what kind of a world 
you are going to live in and the part you here 
before me may be called upon to play. But 
prophecies are dangerous, prone to be ex- 
ploded even before they find their way into 
cold print. One thing let me say at the out- 
set. I don't feel sorry for anyone getting out 
of college at a time when the world is hay- 
wire. I envy you, the challenge, the future 
you face, with all its uncertainties. Life is 
always the great adventure if you make it so. 
There is no place, nor is this the time, for a 
spirit of defeatism in youth. New frontiers 
of living, of thinking, beckon. Dull prosaic 
eras breed dullards. The great unknowns 
you face can mean new heights in living. 
The future calls for the uncommon man to 
lead. We have had too much prattle about 
the common man, with deadly dull levels. 

I agreed with your board to make the 
speech today because of the vital part which 
I believe small colleges, especially Park Col- 
lege here, are playing not only in our com- 
munity life but our national life and world 
affairs. Today we have two forms of higher 
education—the mass education of the huge 
State universities and the more personal edu- 
cation of the small colleges of which Park is 
such a symbol in character building, intel- 
lectual development, and stimulation of in- 
dividual leadership. There is a place for 
both. 

Here at Park all of you have not just pored 
over your books but you have contributed by 
self-help to obtaining your education. Every 
one of you is the better for it. The influence 
of these years you have spent at Park you will 
find of increasing use and benefit to you as 
the other years roll by. If you have been 
conditioned to thinking, then you have a 
contribution to offer. Leadership, initiative 


and sane thinking—for all three there is 
more need than ever. 

As you graduate, the global picture shows 
the world locked in a bitter struggle between 
two ideologies—freedom, liberty, and the 
dignity of the individual, as we conceive de- 
mrocracy, and a totalitarian system in which 
the individual is submerged by the state, 
supposedly for the benefit of the proletariat 
but in actuality in a cruel and despotic form 
of tyranny. Basically, it is a struggle be- 
tween the haves, who have accumulated 
through centuries, and the havenots—a 
struggle of those who would lift up or those 
who would tear down to common levels. 

Here in the United States we have almost 
a counterpart struggle—those who would 
keep the spirit of individual initiative, of 
private ownership and enterprise, which has 
built this great Nation of ours and lifted it 
to standards of living beyond the dreams of 
men a few decades ago—alive and vital. Or 
those who, however well meaning, turn to 
the state, a benevolent welfare state, if you 
will, with the level of security offered as an 
antidote to self-reliance, upon which we 
grew up. Under the guise of emergency upon 
emergency insidiously we can follow the easy 
primrose path to ruin at home while we make 
the supreme sacrifice for liberty and democ- 
racy abroad. We have moved as a nation 
toward statism as opposed to initiative and 
individual freedom and self reliance. To 
grow, to achieve, to accumulate and to be 
able to pass on to our own—not have it con- 
fiscated by the state—has been a part of our 
America. That system which has built 
America has been symbolized in Park Col- 
lege here. Don't ever apologize for it. It 
has worked. As never before, under the 
stress of world emergency where great sacri- 
fices are called for to prevent engulfment by 
communism, let us give heed lest we destroy 
ourselves at home. I repeat that warning. 

Now just where do all of you have finished 
your schooling here fit into this present- 
day picture? More important, what may 
you expect of the world to come? You have 
finished your schooling, not your education. 
That should go on through life. Just be- 
cause you have completed your academic 
courses doesn’t mean you are educated. 
They call today commencement day. It 
should be the commencement of real edu- 
cation, not the closing of the mind. You 
have just been preparing for this. You have 
tucked away in your minds certain basic 
facts. Your mental processes have been 
trained to observe, but from now life’s ad- 
venture starts. A college or university only 
furnishes the ground work. You are yet to 
be a civilized individual in a civilized world. 
That depends upon whether you acquire 
depth in thinking and culture and capacity 
to live with your fellow man in the years 
ahead. 

I can’t chart this future for you. I wish 
I could. I noticed a very prominent edu- 
cator who made a commencement speech 
just a week ago in a nearby large state school 
had all the answers. He assured a large 
graduating class that the world was about 
to enter upon a new era, that the period of 
the muddle was at an end; clarity and no- 
bility of purpose would replace the confu- 
sion of the last thirty years. I sincerely 
wish he were right. Frankly, I don’t think 
he knows what he is talking about. It was 
just wishful thinking. The world doesn’t 
progress than way. It inches its way up- 
ward through painful travail. 

The years ahead must be drawn in somber 
hues certainly if we do not establish collec- 
tive security. So swift has been the advance 
in lethal devices, a third world war would 
utterly destroy civilization as we know it. 
Yet we find the world more sharply divided 
than ever in history into two hostile, snarling, 
utterly incompatible schools of thinking and 
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belief. The United Nations thus far has 
largely been a debating society. But to that 
extent it represents genuine progress in the 
world. It is much better for men to talk 
than to fight. It may be a sounding board 
for propaganda, but it is well for men’s minds 
the world over to hear and appraise. The 
United Nations must be kept alive even 
though at times it may seem discouragingly 
ineffective. We must work as hard for peace 
as we expend our substance preparing for 
war. We must stick to collective security 
and make it work even though at times it 
reveals selfish nationalistic cleavages among 
the so-called free nations that make one 
wonder if it is worth while. Yet there is no 
alternative. We must continue to nurture 
and breathe support into the United Na- 
tions, for in collective security lies our last 
chance to save civilization. Actually, the 
United Nations is the last island of hope 
where some time major power politics, spear- 
headed by our own Nation on the one hand 
for the democracies and Soviet Russia on the 
other for communism, may find a common 
meeting ground. It will not come overnight, 
over a few years. Progress is not made that 
way. It is made out of the suffering and 
sacrifices of the millions through the years. 
If we can avoid war, a major war, we face 
probably decades of tensions and dangers. 
But it is far better to battle for the minds 
of men through these years, despite the cost, 
than to see mankind commit suicide by this 
modern suicidal thing that war has become, 

As important as keeping the idea of col- 
lective security alive, even though power 
politics is still the dominating force in the 
world, we must keep our own country strong. 
There is no escaping this. We can Carry a 
tremendous burden. We are doing so now. 
I have little sympathy for those who chide 
the American people about being complacent 
and unwilling to sacrifice. The American 
people are taking it on the chin, in the heart 
tugs of broken homes and, yes, in the pocket- 
books, too, as no other free people Lave ever 
before in the history of organized nations. 
We are building preparedness on a scale 
hitherto unthinkable for peacetimes—not 
just to defend ourselves but to be able to 
put our might behind the remainder of the 
democratic world. We are pouring out our 
billions over the globe, not only in arms 
but in economic assistance to weaker na- 
tions to help them lift their standards, as 
if there were no bottom to our stocking. 
We expect no return. We can have no ex- 
pectations of any, save one thing—peace in 
the world. 

Yet unless handled with realism, we run a 
twofold danger, as we spend in all good pur- 
poses from our economic strength and wealth 
in this global struggle. Our leadership in 
Washington calls upon us for more and more 
taxation and sacrifice and controls. Yet it 
has not been willing itself to make the sacri- 
fice in political considerations either to get 
unity in an all-out national effort or in 
scaling down or deferring domestic spending. 
Washington should set the example. It 
hasn't. Again and again, and it makes me 
smile; you hear Washington officialdom talk 
smugly of sopping up the excess money in 
the hands of the people by taxation to pre- 
vent inflation. Of course the national 
budget should be balanced. But what's the 
odds on the people going on a spending 
binge, or Government itself indulging in an 
unnecessary orgy of spending? As we pour 
it out abroad, we must tighten the belt at 
home. As yet we don’t even wear a belt. 
We run a real risk—and unquestionably this 
is what the Russians are counting on—of 
excesses until we wreck our economy. This 
pace can’t go on forever. 

All our Armies and Air Forces and Navies 
will be of no avail wivhout a strong America 
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behind them. Our economic strength is our 
final line of defense. We can arm and keep 
strong in our internal economy if we ap- 
proach this problem with realism, free en- 
tirely from politics or political motives. 

It is my belief this Nation, irrespective of 
party lines, believes in collective security as 
tue ultimate hope for world peace. But un- 
le-s this international program is kept un- 
mistakably and clearly a united effort, free 
of political implications, handled with real- 
ism at home and abroad, we are likely to have 
a terrific swing back, not to mere con- 
servatism, which might be helpful, but to 
stupid reactionism, next year in our Presi- 
dential elections. Misdirected and ill-con- 
sidered decisions in the months ahead may 
bring such an overturn. It would be con- 
strued the world over not simply as a change 
in political control, but as a return of the 
United States to isolationism, something I 
don’t think the great majority of the people 
want at all. Yet people can be prodded and 
pushed around just so much until their 
ir.itations may outweigh, as they march to 
the ballot box, their views on the inter- 
national program. 

The great debate, so-called—not altogether 
a loss—has worn itself thin. It is time the 
curtain be rung down on it and we give more 
undivided and nonpolitical attention to our 
national well-being. We need more unity— 
unity of thinking and urity of purpose. The 
start should come from Washington and 
from the top. It is not enough for the Presi- 
dent of the United States to indulge a per- 
sonal satisfaction in the stubbornness with 
which he clings to his loyalties, often an 
admirable quality. 

Take the case of Secretary of State Ache- 
son. I have no brief for or against him, 
Unquestionably he has a brilliant mind. But 
as Senator PauL DoucLas, an administra- 
tion supporter, has put it, “Acheson is a 
casualty of the war” as much so as a fallen 
GI in Korea. Rightly or wrongly, it is per- 
fectly obvious he has lost public confidence, 
There can be no wide unity in foreign pol- 
icy as long as he directs state policy. A 
general who is past usefulness is quickly 
relieved. So, if we are to have national 
thinking and support of a foreign policy 
at this crucial hour, there must be complete 
confidence in the statesman directing that 
policy. Acheson hasn’t got that confidence, 
The new taxes—all taxes are painful— 
should not be political. The impact on our 
national economy should be the test—not 
an adding machine, tabulating votes. There 
is nothing wrong with the American peo- 
ple, The confused thinking flows from 
Washington and from the leadership. I add 
with emphasis, from both parties—not one. 

Just another word of warning as we gird 
on our armor in this gigantic and necessary 
preparedness program. Right now, not our- 
selves, but Mr. Stalin is calling the plays. 
If there is to be a war, he will start it. 
Another year or so, when this Nation is 
thoroughly rearmed, we will be in the quar- 
terback position, calling the signals. Power 
always is dangerous. Once we are a thor- 
oughly prepared Nation we face a new con- 
version problem with the attendant possi- 
bility of a real economic recession. Then 
the temptation to use that power to settle 
the world battle for mastery of ideologies 
by force of arms will become real. There 
and then will be the real test of America, 
We must stand firm, everlastingly for peace, 
and not be pushed into flexing our newly 
acquired muscles. 

From all this you graduates out in front 
of me may think it is a terrible time to finish 
school and step out into the world. True, 
you are stepping out into confusion and 
uncertainties. No one should tell you other- 
wise. But there has been entirely too much 
defeatism, as I said before, especially among 
the youth of America. Youth sees the order- 


ly processes of life disrupted by the call to 
arms even if it only means service to the 
Nation. The normal process of getting a job, 
getting a start, setting up a home and having 
the first baby now—all these are new prob- 
lems. And all this, of course, is obvious. But 
it certainly will be the most challenging and 
probably the most interesting period ahead 
in our lifetime. Just a personal reference. 
In the span of my lifetime I have seen the 
coming of the automobile. I have heard 
the first sputtering of a radio. I have seen 
television span the country. I have seen 
the coming of the airplane from a tiny single 
lung engine to the great jets of today. Why, 
once, when I was a cub reporter, more than 
40 years ago, I covered a cross-State automo- 
bile tour of Missouri from Kansas City to 
St. Louis. It took us 3 days. I have seen 
the coming of superhighways. I have seen 
superdevelopments in refrigeration that 
changed the whole eating habits of the 
world. I have seen the mechanization of the 
farms where combines and tractors are tak- 
ing away much of the drudgery and science 
is producing yields unheard of. I have seen 
two world wars, too. All that in the life- 
time of one person. Never a dull moment. 

But, frankly, I don’t think it is anything 
to what you graduates down in front of me 
will see and experience. In short, I have not 
seen anything yet, compared to what you 
folks will see. We have hardly scratched 
the surface of chemical research. We are 
going into the atomic age, not just in de- 
struction, but an age in which atomic energy 
may revolutionize world standards of living. 
It is going to be great to live through these 
future years. You are going to see progress 
that will make our wonders of today look 
as small as the first automobile or the first 
one-lung airplane of a half century ago. In 
medicine, in public health, the advances 
that will come are unpredictable. You are 
going to live longer, easier and better than 
we did. In entertainment, if you can call 
it that, you are going to see the finest in 
drama brought into your living room. You 
are going to have a wider oportunity in 
jobs. You are going to live better, if not 
happier, than we did. You may not get as 
rich personally in dollars as some in the 
past. The Government is going to take 
care of that by its taxes. But income will 
be more broadly diffused if the stifling dead 
hand of statism does not interfere and de- 
stroy. What a wonderful challenge ahead of 
you! Defeatism—no! There is not the 
slightest excuse for it. The vista of the fu- 
ture is more uncertain, but the challenge is 
the greater. What I would not give to have 
the chance before you. 

You can’t master this future ahead by just 
waiting for things to come and, above all, 
expecting government to bring everything to 
you. One of the richest satisfactions of life 
is achievement—especially service for others. 
Keep your eyes eternally to the future. Grow 
with it and help makeit. That’s what makes 
living the great adventure. I am well past 
my three score, but I have still got a curious 
and inquisitive mind about “What next?” 
and I am still impatient for it to come. 
I suppose when I pass into the great un- 
known, I will still be nosing about to see 
what is wrong and trying to better things. 
You are going to get out of life just what 
you put into it, no more, no less. That is 
bromidic, but, oh, how true. Too many want 
a free ride and keep looking to the state 
for that free ride instead of contributing 
their individual part. Integrity, honesty, 
ambition, and service to community, State 
and Nation all will furnish the rewards in 
the future they have in the past. The dig- 
nity of the individual still is more important 
than anything flowing from statism. Don't 
leave here and go out into the world expect- 
ing everything to be handed to you. If you 
do you will miss two-thirds of the adventure 
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of living. It is in doing, in getting the best 
from literature, drama and music, yes, even 
in your recreations, in making opportunity 
to serve your neighbor and your community 
that you achieve the lasting satisfactions, 
From you who have had the advantage of 
the precepts and traditions of Park College, 
we have a right to expect the uncommon in 
leadership in the years to come. Go out with 
heads up, eyes to the front, not downhearted 
or discouraged over what may come. You 
may not be able to read the riddle. No one 
else can. But the challenge itself offers 
you and yours the great adventure in living. 

Life with all its gamut of troubles and sor- 
rows can be a lot of fun and satisfaction if 
you help make it so. Don't loaf on the road- 
side trying to hitchhike a free ride. 


Los Angeles Daily News Talks Straight 
From the Shoulder About Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. SAMUEL W. YORTY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESEN ATIVES 
Wednesday, July 11, 1951 


Mr. YORTY. Mr. Speaker, I should 
like to include in our Recorp an editorial 
signed “L. E. C.” These initials are 
those of Leslie E, Claypool, the able and 
forthright political editor and editorial 
writer of the Los Angeles Daily News. 
As is his custom, Mr. Claypool has ex- 
pressed his opinions in language which 
1 be misunderstood. The editorial 

ollows: 


When the United States Senate, followed 
by the House, passed a greatly watered-down 
control bill a local Republican newspaper 
said: “Senate rebuffs Truman.” 

We realize that a Republican mill cannot 
be too choosy these days about its grist but 
it occurred to us that the journal might 
just as well say when a citizen commits a 
crime: “Citizen Rebuffs Governor Warren” 
because he is the Chief of State and spon- 
sored a crime commission. 

It is to the President’s credit that he de- 
manded a great deal more in the way of 
controls than he got and to the everlasting 
discredit of the Senate that it gave the peo- 
ple so little of what the President requested. 

This is not, however, a cause for wasting 
time in lamentations. It calls first of all 
for analysis and then for action looking to 
the future. . 


INFLATION IS SECOND GREATEST DANGER 


There is no greater danger, aside from war, 
facing the American people than inflation. 
There are quasinatural causes for some of 
this threat. By that we mean that America 
has been compelled to expand its credit 
structure as a means of financing a new war, 
paying for an old one, and to make certain 
repairs incident to both. 

Beyond that unavoidable situation there 
is a great pressure by special interests for 
special treatment. The farmers, at least the 
large farmers who are well organized, want 
what they call parity. In other words, they 
want nominally a break on what they buy 
and what they sell equivalent to that given 
to industry and labor. What they want 
nominally and what they want actually are 
two different things. 

What the farmers want actually is con- 
siderably more than a break. There is no 
better proof of this than their hold-back 
conduct in the meat shortage. We pay 
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their price for livestock or we don’t get it. 
Some of the large packers may share this 
view, perhaps because they have no choice. 

Washington is cluttered up with an army 
ol lobbyists who are there to obtain by 
threat, cajolery, and otherwise, every con- 
sideration they can get. One of the largest 
is the real-estate lobby, which opposes rent 
controls. 


NEED CONGRESSMEN OF WIDER VISION 


Congressmen, because they are elected by 
States, think, understandably, in terms of 
the pressures in their areas, The Presi- 
dent, being elected nationally, is more likely 
to think in terms of the national welfare. 
He knows we need controls to prevent in- 
flation just as we need traffic controls at 
Seventh and Broadway to prevent smashups. 

The answer? It seems to us the answer 
is to send more men to the Senate who can 
see beyond the horizons of their own States. 
Wayne Morse, Republican, Oregon; Estes 
KEFAUVER, Democrat, Tennessee; and PAUL 
Dove.as, Democrat, Illinois, illustrate what 
we mean. 

Some of our Senators think they have 
a world outlook, like Senator WILLIAM F, 
ENOWLAND, Republican, California, who 
s2ems more concerned with Formosa and 
Chiang Kai-shek than he is with California 
and the people who labor under oppressive 
living costs. 

America needs controls, and our alterna- 
tive does not lie in a nostalgic journey 
back to the days of Adam Smith. The 
alternative to essential and reasonable con- 
trols is economic slavery or some ultimately 
violent trend toward totalitarianism, and we 
want neither. It may be too much to expect 
reactionary Republican newspapers to know 
this, but it is not too much to expect Sena- 
tors to know it. Obviously one thing we 
need is a fresh set of Senators. 

L. E. C. 


Pension System for the Self-Employed 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 11, 1951 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I include the following joint 
statement by the special committee on 
retirement benefits for lawyers of the 
American Bar Association, the special 
committee on tax relief for the pro- 
fessions of the Association of the Bar of 
the City of New York, and the committee 
on personal income taxation of the New 
York State Bar Association in support 
of the Keogh-Reed bills—H. R. 4371 and 
H. R. 4373—relating to retirement bene- 
fits for farmers, laborers, professional 
men, and others: 


H. R. 4371 and H. R. 4373, introduced on 
June 7, 1951, by Congressman EUGENE J. 
Kock and Congressman DANIEL A. REED, of 
New York, respectively, at the request of 
the undersigned groups, permit a taxpayer 
who is a member of a bona fide agricul- 
tural, labor, business, industrial, or profes- 
sional association or similar organization, to 
pay into a trust forming part of a retire- 
ment plan set up by such an association or 
organization, an amount in any one year not 
exceeding 10 percent of his earned income 
(but in no event more than $7,500); and to 


receive a deduction for Federal income-tax 
purposes for such amount so paid in. The 
trustee managing such a trust (a bank) 
will then invest the amounts received by it 
in securities which constitute legal invest- 
ments for trust funds. 

Upon retirement, which cannot be earlier 
than age 60 (except in the event of total 
and permanent disability), the participating 
member can elect to receive his pension 
either (a) in a lump sum, (b) in annual 
installments of a designated amount over a 
period of years, or (c) by the purchase by the 
trustee, in the name of the participating 
member, of one or more single premium 
noncommutable life annuity contracts (with 
or without a survivorship option). 

If the pension is received in a lump sum, 
it is taxable as a long-term capital gain, the 
same treatment which presently obtains for 
lump sums received from existing employer- 
created pension trusts. If the pension is 
received in either of the other two forms, 
the recipient (i. e., the participating mem- 
ber, during his life, or his designated bene- 
ficiary, following his death) is required to 
include in taxable income amounts as re- 
ceived and pay tax at ordinary rates thereon, 

The Federal tax law as applied to the in- 
come of individuals recognizes two types of 
income: (1) Earned income, such as salaries, 
wages, professional fees, commissions, etc., 
and (2) investment income, such as divi- 
dends and interest. Some tax systems dis- 
tinguish between these two types of per- 
sonal incomes, imposing lesser rates on 
earned income than on investment income, 
The Federal tax system presently makes no 
such distinction, although at one time mod- 
est preference was given to earned income 
through the so-called earned-income credit. 

The reason for taxing earned income more 
lightly is that by its nature it is generally 
not as permanent in character as investment 
income; it is too dependent on the continued 
life and well-being of the earner. As Secre- 
tary of the Treasury Mellon once put it: 

“The fairness of taxing more lightly in- 
comes from wages, salaries, and professional 
services than the incomes from business or 
from investment is beyond question. In the 
first case, the income is uncertain and lim- 
ited in duration; sickness or death destroys 
it and old age diminishes 1c. In the other, 
the source of the income continues: the 
income may be disposed of during a man’s 
life and it descends to his heirs.” 

Mr. Mellon was writing in 1924. Under 
the then prevailing rates it was still possible 
for the successful physician, attorney, writer, 
artist, salaried business executive, and sal- 
aried and professional person generally to 
set aside enough in peak years of earning to 
take care of the needs of his wife and him- 
self in the years after retirement. The wiser 
among that group could and would lay aside 
some of their earnings in the years of plenty 
for the foreseeable retirement years. This 
building up of a nest egg was possible in 
those days because there was enough left for 
such purposes after the income tax. 

Today saving is extremely difficult, if not 
utterly impossible. The period of prepara- 
tion for a profession or vocation has in- 
creased in length and in cost. The quick- 


In an article appearing in the August 
1949 issue of Survey of Current Business, a 
periodical published by the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, the following statement 
appears: “In any given occupational group, 
age is clearly one of the most significant fac- 
tors affecting the size of income. Moreover, 
in practically all occupational pursuits, the 
age-income patterns are basically the same; 
namely, at the low ages income is at its low- 
est point, and, as age rises, income also rises 
until a peak is reached; thereafter, income 
gradually declines with increasing age.” 
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ened tempo of modern life has cut down the 
span of the income-producing years of the 
Wage earner and of the professional or sal- 
aried man. Longevity has increased, and 
that also has accentuated the gap between 
the number of years of economic produc- 
tivity and the number of nonproductive 
years. The Federal surtax schedules ignore 
these facts of life completely by measuring 
ability to pay entirely by reference to vach 
12-month period of earnings. There is a 
tax deduction for the depreciation of physi- 
cal assets; there is none for the depreciation 
of a human being; no allowance for the de- 
cline of his income-producing ability. 

The catastrophic effect of the arbitrary 
measurement of ability to pay in combina- 
tion with our present surtax rates is dra- 
matically portrayed in the case of vocations 
with volatile income, such as that of the 
screen star, the professional boxer, the pro- 
fessional baseball player, and the radio artist. 
Many of these types of taxpayers may have 
the bulk of their lifetime earnings concen- 
trated within the short span of 5 to 15 years 
and thus have to pay much higher taxes on 
their income than if it had been spread over 
a longer period of years. While somewhat 
less dramatic, the position of the successful 
professional person, skilled laborer, or sal- 
aried business executive differs only in 
degree. His span of peak earnings may ex- 
tend over a 20-year period. But that span 
is generally succeeded by a period of retire- 
ment, unless death intervenes. 

The taxpayer enjoying investment income 
suffers no decline in such income because 
of advancing age. On the contrary, if he has 
accumulated capital and greater investment 
sagacity over the years, he is likely to fare 
even better in the winter of life than pre- 
viously. Nor need his death cut his family 
off from income in the same manner as does 
the death of a person who derives all his in- 
come from personal services. Furthermore, 
during life the taxpayer with investment in- 
come has in many instances been enabled to 
shield substantial portions of his income 
from the full impact of the graduated surtax. 

While the Federal tax law fails to give 
direct recognition to these inherent differ- 
ences between earned and investment in- 
come, partial recognition has been given 
through the provisions covering pension 
trusts. Under those provisions, an employee 
for whose benefit his employer pays amounts 
into a pension trust need not report such 
amounts until he actually begins to receive 
his pension income. Originally these plans 
were set up by employers of their own volition 
and covered only a very small minority of the 
working population. In more recent years, 
with the growth of strong unions and the in- 
ability during an inflationary period of ob- 
taining direct salary increases, unions have 
concentrated on bargaining for so-called 
fringe benefits, the chief one among which 
has been pension funds. As a result, it is 
estimated that such plans now cover over 
8,000,000 persons, with aggregate contribu- 
tions in excess of one billion five hundred 
million annually. (New York Herald Tribune, 
June 19, 1951.) 

While this growth of pension funds has 
tended to alleviate the discrimination above 
referred to with respect to the 8,000,000 per- 
sons covered, it not only has not effected such 
alleviation for the more than 50,000,000 per- 
sons not covered by pension plans, but by its 
very partial application has had the effect of 
creating further discrimination. Further- 
more, the lure of participation in these in- 
dustrial pension plans has made it difficult 
for the professions and other noncovered 
occupations not only to attract young men 
and women to their ranks but to hold those 
who are already there. These people are fully 
aware that many a professional person will 
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face old age with less retirement income than 
the lowest-paid worker covered under an in- 
dustrial pension plan. 

In the last few years, various professional 
societies and other organizations have en- 
dorsed a number of proposals designed to 
extend the pension trust provisions to the 
bulk of the earned income population. These 
proposals have included: 

1. A plan to extend the pension trust pro- 
visions to cover not only officers and em- 
ployees of corporations, but also partners 
and sole proprietors. The difficulty with this 
proposal is that it is an impractical one for 
a single practitioner, and for the sole pro- 
prietor or partners who have one or no em- 
ployees, e. g., the doctor or dentist practic- 
ing alone, and has no possible application 
to a salaried individual whose employer does 
not choose to set up a pension plan. Fur- 
thermore, by the time the costs of maintain- 
ing such a plan for employees is taken into 
account, the benefit to the proprietor or 
partners is either negligible or entirely 
absent. 

2. A plan to permit any taxpayer with 
tarned income to set up his own pension 
fund through the medium of investment in 
special type nonassignable United States 
Government bonds, with a deduction in the 
year of investment for the amount so in- 
vested and a requirement that the proceeds 
of these bonds be included in taxable income 
in the year of their redemption. The chief 
disadvantage of this proposal is the feeling 
that it differs from an orthodox pension 
plan sufficiently to make its acceptance by 
Congress in the immediate future highly 
doubtful. A bill embodying this proposal is 
presently pending in Congress as H. R. 1173. 

H. R. 4371 and H. R. 4372 embody the 
latest proposal designed to give self-employed 
persons, professional people and others not 
covered by existing private pension plans an 
opportunity to build up retirement funds 
of their own—to enable them to obtain for 
themselves at their own expense the benefit 
of pension funds similar to those widely 
established by business organizations. It 
has been drafted by the undersigned bar as- 
sociation groups working jointly, and is of- 
fered by them for the consideration of all 
interested persons and in the hope that in 
substance, at least, it will be enacted into 
law by the Congress. ; 

In a time when income taxes are at an all- 
time peak and likely to go even higher the 
need for such legislation is particularly evi- 
dent. Surely there can be no legislative or 
social purpose to refuse to the farmer, the 
laborer, the professional man or other per- 
son not covered by industrial pension plans 
the chance to provide a modest fund to take 


care of himself and his dependents when he 


retires. 
Respectfully submitted. 
GEORGE ROBERTS, 
Chairman, Special Committee on 
Retirement Benefits for Lawyers, 
American Bar Association. 
ROSWELL MAGILL, 
Chairman, Special Committee on Tax 
Relief for the Professions, the 
Association of the Bar of the City 
of New York. 
LESLIE M. RAPP, 
Chairman, Committee on Personal 
Income Tazation, New York State 
Bar Association, 


While H. R. 4371 and H. R. 4373 are spon- 
sored by the bar association committees re- 
ferred to, neither the American Bar Asso- 
ciation, the Association of the Bar of the 
City of New York, nor the New York State 
Bar Association have as yet approved or dis- 
approved the proposed legislation. 
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Meat Prices Not an Act of God 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 
HON. WILLIAM J. GREEN, JR. 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 11, 1951 
Mr. GREEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rro- 


orp, I include the following article from 
Labor and Nation, spring issue of 1951: 


Mear Prices Nor an Act or Gop 


(By Lyle Cooper, research director, United 


Packinghouse Workers of America, CIO) 


Why is the price of steak so high? Public 
relations men for the big meat packers have 
a ready and simple answer. First, they point 
out that “the public-wants and prefers 
steak“ —the demand side of the problem. 
Second, the proportion of prime and choice 
cattle (yielding the best steak) is small -in 
relation to the total supply of critters mar- 
keted; and, in each carcass, steak makes up 
only a small fraction of the poundage—the 
supply side of the problem. Thus, conclude 
the public relations men together with their 
numerous newspaper and other allies, “the 
high price of steak is explained by the forces 
of supply and demand, operating within our 
free-enterprise system.” And they hasten 
to point out that there are “thousands of 
meat packers, competing so intensively that 
their profit on the pound of steak is only a 
fraction of a cent a pound.” 

Notice that in this summary of the pack- 
ers’ position on steak prices, there are a 
number of implicit assumptions, boiling 
down to the over-all assumption of “in- 
tens? competition” among packers in the job 
of selling meat to retailers. This assump- 
tion is worth examining briefly later. 


BUY CHEAPER CUTS, SAY THE PACKERS 


But here it should be pointed out that 
packer spokesmen have their own solution to 
the supply-and-demand situation posed by 
the high-price-of-steak problem. This solu- 
tion, on the demand side, is simple. It is for 
the consuming public—more specifically, the 
housewife—not to insist on this scarce item, 
steak. What she should do is to buy cheaper 
cuts. (Not surprisingly, meat packers don't 
advise the housewife to substitute fish for 
meat or to become vegetarians. Advocacy of 
such drastic measures, in the eyes of the 
packer, comes only from cranks or the 
simple-minded.) On the supply side, the 
solution is even more obvious: let nature 
take its course and permit livestock produc- 
tion to increase. In a word, no controls on 
the livestock farmer, the packer, or the re- 
tailer, In fact, controls will be self-defeating 
and, by discouraging producers and process- 
ors, result in less rather than in more 
production. 

The above explanation—or, if one prefers, 
alibi—has a familiar ring. It seeks to ignore 
such factors as unequal distribution of in- 
come among consumers or the relevancy of 
the fact that, among the thousands of com- 
peting packers, the four largest companies 
together account for over three-fourths of 
the federally inspected cattle slaughter and 
beef supply. 

Packer spokesmen, to be sure, have made 
one recent bow in the direction of control. 
They have contended it is excess purchasing 
power in the hands of the consuming public 
that has been the main leverage for much 
higher steak—and other—meat prices. Their 
‘remedy? Control (that is, reduce) this pres- 
sure on the demand side by increased taxa- 
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tion, In common with other big business in- 
terests, the kind of taxation packer spokes- 
men have in mind would rest almost alto- 
gether on those of small income. Therefore, 
the high price of steak would hardly be 
touched—not even by this basic form of in- 
direct, fiscal control. For, with steak seldom 
getting down to $1 a pound, families with 
less than $60 a week income are rarely com- 
petitors for meat at this price. 

It may be observed in passing that pack- 
ing interests, in advocating higher taxation 
on consumers as a method for reducing the 
demand for meat, place themselves in a 
paradoxical position. The literature of the 
big packers is replete with general recogni- 
tion of the fact that good employment and 
high wages are the basis of prosperity in the 
packing industry—though, in respect to high 
wages in their own plants, they always evi- 
dence a blind spot. Their traditional un- 
derstanding of the desirability of good em- 
ployment and high wages is, of course, well- 
founded. For meat, at best, is always a rel- 
atively high-priced food, the per capita de- 
mand for which by the mass of consumers 
is, in the jargon of economists, elastic. 

The packing managements, in speaking 
now for higher taxes which are designed to 
dry up excess purchasing power among con- 
sumers, are placed in the position of going 
against their own professed basic interests, 
And we have one more proof that big busi- 
ness never permits its long-term interests to 
interfere with a short-term gain. In this 
instance, the gain is through shifting taxes 
from corporations and wealthy stockholders 
to those of small income. 

Considerations of this nature may appear 
to be a bit far afield from the price of steak. 
But they serve to show to what lengths big 
business, including the big packers, will go 
to oppose the kind of controls they consider 
& threat to their profits. 


BUT SALT PORK ISN'T CHEAP EITHER 


However, let us go back to the supply- 
and-demand analysis, as expounded by pack- 
er public relations men. There are several 
features in that analysis which need to be 
examined, “Eating cheaper cuts of beef,” as 
a solution to high steak prices, seems to have 
a certain plausibility. But inspection of 
meat price quotations, as published by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics over the past 
year, tells an interesting story. These quo- 
tations show that percentagewise, ham- 
burger has increased in price considerably 
more than steak, and salt pork more than 
bacon. (Salt pork is a cheap meat con- 
sumed in large amounts by low-income fam- 
jlies, in northern cities as well as in the 
South.) Clearly, this cheaper-cut solution 
is one which packers welcome with open 
arms. Incidentally, consumers, by force of 
circumstance, have been turning to cheaper 
cuts—without benefit of advice from pack- 
ers. But this course has hardly solved their 
own meat-price problem—not to speak of 
failing to bring down the price of steak. For, 
at present prices, good steak has become a 
luxury normally limited to the well-to-do. 

It may be appropriate to point out that 
cheaper cuts is not synonymous with cheap 
or low-priced meat. If you find spare- 
ribs at 50 cents a pound, it might be instruc- 
tive to weigh the bones after eating the meat. 
Or, if you want to grasp the other horn 
of the dilemma, see how much a dollar will 
buy of such a boneless item as liver—still 
classified as “offal” in the packing industry. 
(How effective the present consumer meat 
strike by housewives can be is proudly re- 

in the May 25 issue of the Wall 
Street Journal. In a front-page story headed 
“Beef controls,” it tells of a Detroit butcher 
who lowered his price from the OPS ceiling 
of $1.26 per pound to $1.05.) 
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HIGHER PRODUCTION WOULD HELP 

This brings us up against the hard fact 
that, with or without direct controls on meat 
prices, what we need is more head of cattle 
for slaughter—more carcasses. Shifting de- 
mand from the high-priced parts of the same 
carcass to the lower-priced parts will not 
take us far toward a solution. Now, the 
packers also talk about the need for more car · 
casses, that more production is the basic so- 
lution—although as recently as late 1950 they 
were assuring us that “there will be plenty 
of meat in 1951, if controls are not imposed.” 
(Remember their prediction in 1946 that re- 
moval of contracts would lead ultimately to 
more and cheaper meat?) 

One trouble with more production as a 
solution of the meat-price problem is that 
cattle breeding is a slow process: it takes 
from 3 to 4 years to bring a steer to market- 
able quality and weight. Even in the case 
of hogs, which multiply and mature much 
more rapidly, a year is required from time 
of breeding to attaining 250 pounds of pork- 
on-the-hoof. But back of this time-factor 
difficulty is another one: expanding meat 
supply by, say 10 percent, necessitates an 
approximately corresponding increase in corn 
and other feed supplies. Whether this can be 
accomplished depends not only upon such 
factors as weather, available land, and man- 
power on the farms, but also on such agricul- 
tural policies as are ni to minimize 
the risks of both grain and livestock farm- 
ers. 


THE PACKER—NOT THE 
CULPRIT 


A full discussion of this would take us 
outside of our space limits, and call for dem- 
onstrating the need for parity price pro- 
tection for farmers. Suffice it to say here 
that the big city newspapers are attempting 
to do a job in pinning on the farmer much 
of the responsibility for high meat—and 
other food—prices. In doing this, they seek 
to deflect responsibility from the monopo- 
listic price-controlling practices of big in- 
dustry in the food processing lines, as well as 
in such industries as steel, agricultural im- 
plements, aluminum, and oil—not to speak 
of the legalized price fixing prevailing in 
what some people still persist in calling our 
“railroad system.” 

Other questions and uncertainties arise 
over appreciably expanding meat production. 
Significantly, the annual output of meat was 
several billion pounds greater at its peak 
auring the war period—a period of price 
control—than it is now; this in spite of out- 
put rising slightly in 1950 and scheduled to 
rise 4 or 5 percent more in 1951. How is 
this explained? The story seems to be about 
as follows: In 1946 the largest packers de- 
cided that wartime controls on meat should 
be fought. They claimed that, particularly 
with regard to cattle, they could not buy 
and slaughter—and remain in compliance 
with OPA regulations. These large packers, 
as the United Packinghouse Workers said at 
that time, therefore “went on a sit-down 
strike against the OPA.” Meat, readers will 
recall, really became scarce. Not so well 
known is that fact that half of the packing- 
house workers of the country lost their jobs 
as this big packer strike dragged on for 
months. Also, not so well known: many 
smaller, federally inspected packers seemed 
to have no difficulty in continuing to operate 
and slaughter cattle under OPA regulations. 

As far as I know, there has been to this 
day no thorough and intensive investigation 
of big packer accounting records to discover 
how much truth, if any, there was in their 
claim that Government wartime controls 
finally made it impossible to comply with 
regulations. If there is something about the 
accounting methods of the giant packers 
which enables them completely to mystify 
the price enforcement officials, this ought 


FARMER—IS THE 


to be known—and the mystery cleared up. 
Here is an area of investigation that con- 
gressional investigating committees ought 
to dig deep into, if they want to get to the 
bottom of high meat prices, 

The big packers are once more predicting 
that meat price controls won't work. It is 
vital to understand that this small group 
of packers has it within its power, in large 
measure, to make controls work—or fail. 
Continued ignorance on such elementary 
matters as the correctness of their methods 
of allocating costs between meat and by- 
products—remembering that meat packing is 
a disassembling process which lends itself to 
arbitrary allocation of costs—would simply 
mean a repetition of the mystification which 
arose in OPA days. 

The meat shortage of 1946 was the spear- 
head for attacking the entire price control 
structure then existing. Moreover, the con- 
fusion and indignation of the consuming 
public arising out of the surrender on that 
front, in no small measure prepared the way 
for the reactionary sweep in the congres- 
sional elections of 1946. With meat packing 
vitally and directly affecting all citizens, this 
industry, with a sales volume of over $10,- 
000,000,000 a year, carries great political po- 
tency, 

Why has meat supply not yet come back to 
the level of output attained during the war? 
When controls were scuttled in 1946, there 
was an orgy of rising prices, accompanied 
not only by the normal slaughter of the mar- 
ketable crop of livestock but also by extensive 
slaughter of breeding stock. As previously 
pointed out, it is a slow, time-consuming 
task to build up herds once they have been 
reduced through the slaughter of breeding 
stock. And it is this process of rebuilding 
that has been going on since 1947, Progress 
has been somewhat halting and uncertain, 
for the livestock farmer is engaged in a very 
risky business. Much of this risk comes 
from conditions affecting farmers generally; 
weather, pests and disease, and relatively 
little capital. But more risk than is realized 
is due to the fact that the farmer is largely 
a passive factor in the livestock market— 
paying what he must and taking what he can 
get. Most livestock farmers are really com- 
petitors among themselves. But, if we may 
believe repeated charges by the Antitrust 
Division of the Department of Justice—spec- 
ified in great detail—the market for selling 
their livestock is largely monopolized by the 
four largest packers, working in close har- 
mony. Thus, the Big Four (Swift, Armour, 
Wilson, and Cudahy) can buy their raw ma- 
terial at relatively cheap prices. And they 
sell their meat to retailers relatively dear, 
Again we cite the Department of Justice. 
That the Department has never, to date, been 
able to make these charges effectively stick 
in the courts does not necessarily prove that 
there is nothing to the charges. 

As for the Department of Justice’s current 
solution of breaking up each of the Big Four 
companies into several competing chains, 
this seems to me impractical on a number 
of counts. 


WHAT CAN BE DONE 


As an alternative, our organization has 
suggested that the following be studied and, 
if deemed feasible, acted upon: The Govern- 
ment (through, say, the RFC) should loan 
large enough amounts to producer coopera- 
tives of farmers to enable the establishment 
of a Nation-wide chain of packing plants. 
These plants would need to be sufficiently 
large, diversified, and up to date to permit 
the full and economical utilization of by- 
. There would thus be provided a 

ind of competitive yardstick, on the TVA 
principle. Only through such a procedure, I 
believe, will the way be prepared for that 
utopia where ordinary rank-and-file citizens 
can enjoy steak on the table when they want 
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it. Until then, most of them will be com- 
pelled to settle, at best, for stew meat or 
chuck roast. 

Meanwhile, we should call loudly for inves- 
tigations that will throw the searchlight on 
such matters as (1) why the marketing mar- 
gin on cattle (the difference between what 
the farmer gets for his animals and what the 
consumer pays for beef) mounted 28 percent 
last year; (2) whether the packers’ claim of 
little or no profit on meat is valid (nearly 
all of their profits, they say, come from by- 
products or nonmeat items); (3) whether 
absentee banking interests (mainly located 
in New York City) dictate price—and wage— 
policies in packing; (4) the exact relation- 
ships (political as well as economic) of their 
South American packing operations with 
those in this country; and (5) whether, as is 
sometimes alleged, the big packer lobby in 
Washington is so effective because it suc- 
ceeds in using small packers and certain 
livestock producers (chiefly big western 
ranchers) as a front. 

These matters obviously bear on the price 
of steak. But what is the chance, under 
existing conditions, that we get the intensive 
investigation and studies that are needed? 
Little more, I fear, than there is for serious 
consideration of the merits of a TVA in the 
packing industry. We thus reach this con- 
clusion: To come to grips with the meat 
price problem—as with the price of steel, or 
of electricity, or of housing—concerted po- 
litical action on the part of those who are 
being squeezed will be essential. Otherwise, 
far-reaching, economic solutions will, at best, 
remain in the planning stage. 

A final postscript, probably superfiuous for 
readers of Labor and Nation: With plant 
labor costs in packing accounting for little 
over 6 percent of total costs in the industry, 
recent wage increases won by the United 
Packinghouse Workers play no part in caus- 
ing high meat prices. This is entirely aside 
from the fact that the existing level of meat 
prices became effective before the Wage Sta- 
bilization Board finally validated the 9 cents 
an hour increase negotiated last February. 


The Do-Nothing-Right Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 11, 1951 


Mr, MULTER. Mr. Speaker, we all 
remember the “do nothing” Congress. 
This Congress bids fair to become known 
as the “do nothing right” Congress, 
Talking out of both sides of the mouth 
seems to be the order of the day. 

Everybody agrees that one way to stop 
inflation is a pay-as-you-go tax program, 
SO we pass a tax bill that will result in a 
$3,000,000,000 deficit. Everybody agrees 
that to stop inflation we must control 
credit, so the Congress promptly decides 
to control no credit except that of the 
consumer and the home buyer. Most 
people agree that at least as a stand-by 
emergency measure, we must keep prices 
down by price control, so the Congress 
adopts a high-sounding policy declara- 
tion and guts the law by taking out every 
provision by which to effectuate its prin- 
ciples. 

I suggest that our Republican col- 
leagues read the following editorial 
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which appeared in the New York World 
Telegram and Sun of July 10, 1951. 
Two Wise REPUBLICANS 


Charles E. Wilson, the defense mobilizer, 
reasoned earnestly, and let it be hoped effec- 
tively, with the people and their Congress 
last night. 

Republicans in the House of Representa- 
tives especially needed to hear and heed 
what he had to say and also what Eric John- 
ston, the economic stabilizer, has been try- 
ing to tell them and the country. 

For Mr. Wilson and Mr. Johnston are not 
wild-eyed theorists, not professional bureau=- 
crats, nor adherents of the Roosevelt New 
Deal or the Truman Fair Deal. 

They are successful businessmen, stanch 
defenders of free enterprise and, both of 
them, Republicans. 

These men cannot fairly be accused of 
ulterior political motives when they warn 
the Nation against any let-down of the de- 
fense effort, no matter what happens in 
Korea. 

They cannot justly be suspected of eco- 
nomic heresy when they urge Congress to 
continue and strengthen, rather than weaken 
or destroy, the Government’s authority to 
fight inflation with adequate direct and in- 
direct controls and adequate tax measures. 

The Senate already has done grave dam- 
age to the law which provides that authority 
as to control of prices and wages. And, in 
the House, a coalition of Republicans and 
southern Democrats is driving this week to 
further restrict that authority, or kill it 
outright. 

Mr. Wilson, a good Republican, sought 
valiantly last night to rally public support 
behind the Democratic President. Mr. John- 
ston, a good Republican, has been striving 
to that same end. Their efforts deserve to 
succeed. The country may pay a fearful 
penalty if those efforts fail, 


Man Liveth Not by Steak Alone 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM J. GREEN, JR. 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 11, 1951 


Mr. GREEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orD, I include the following article from 
Labor and Nation, spring issue of 1951: 

Man Livern Nor BY STEAK ALONE 
(By Patrick E. Gorman, secretary-treasurer, 
Amalgamated Meat Cutters and Butcher 
Workmen, AFL) 


The United States is both a country of 
meat eaters and a nation of beefers. The 
high price of steak seems to be our chief 
topic of conversation. In times like these, 
anyone in the meat business who doesn't 
have a tough hide feels practically isolated 
from the rest of society. A.meat market 
owner in Chicago recently became tired of 
his customers complaining that he was a 
robber. He decided to do something about 
it. The first customer the following morn- 
ing noticed that the meat cutter was wear- 
ing a mask and toted a pistol at his side. 
“What is the mask and gun for?” asked the 
customer. The owner then stepped up and 
said, “Do not blame the meat cutter. I 
set the prices here, but everyone calls me a 
robber, so I thought I would make my meat 
cutters look like gunmen. You cannot 


blame the high price of meat on the man 
who works for me, and you cannot blame 
me, either, because my margin of profit is 
very small. Honestly, I am hardly able to 
make a decent living.” 

Who, then, is to blame for the high cost 
of meat? Certainly not the worker—he 
only works for a living. Competition 
among market owners is keen and, with 
many people not buying meat, some oper- 
ators are knocking down prices for the sole 
purpose of keeping up volume. If we ask 
the meat packers who is responsible, they 
only say, “Certainly not us, why do you not 
take a look at what we are compelled to pay 
for livestock?” This brings us down 
through the commission men, the operators 
of railroads and trucks, and the livestock 
raiser himself. Far be it from us to cast 
a suspicious glance at agriculture, except 
to say that until recently this group alone 
seemed to have no particular beef to make 
about the whole meat situation. 

Our present. per capita consumption of 
around 150 pounds of meat (all meats) 
ranks us about fifth in the world. Argen- 
tina, New Zealand, Australia, and Uruguay 
are ahead of us. However, when it comes 
to beefing and griping, we take the cake. 
We are the winners with no challengers even 
in sight. 

While the high cost of meat, like the high 
cost of goods and services in general, is 
cause for concern, especially in this period 
of mounting prices, it is a question whether 
this vital product alone merits the wave of 
indignation and vilification directed against 
it by the public, 

True, the consumer always seems to be 
the low man on the economic totem pole. 
As such and as the most numerous group in 
our society, he may be entitled to the loudest 
wail. But let’s look over the situation and 
try to find out whether meat is the culprit 
it is now accused of being. 

Unlike Topsy in Uncle Tom's Cabin who 
“jes’ growed,” we know full well that things 
simply don't get that way by themselves any 
more. What, then, are the major factors that 
influence the cost of meat to the consumer 
in normal times, and what are the factors 
that influence the price of steak, chops, 
chuck, and other cuts today. These ques- 
tions are as important to the butcher and 
the meat cutter as they are to the house- 
wife or homemaker. 

What is the score? Are we eating our- 
selves out of meat? Could be. But the 
cost of slaughtering is not the same as it 
was a few short years ago. Armour & Co., 
in a recent report, contended that it made 
only $480 profit on each $100,000 worth of 
business. That seems to be a very small 
margin of profit, if the company's statement 
is honest. The same report indicated that 
in January 1941 a 1,100-pound steer cost 
$130. The same type of steer cost $375.10 in 
January 1951. The percentage of increase 
over the same period is equally high in the 
slaughter and processing of pork, lamb, and 
veal. The Armour & Co. figures to some ex- 
tent speak for themselves. We are not do- 
ing so well from the standpoint of raising 
the number of animals essential to the sup- 
ply of our basic meat needs as was the case 
heretofore. 

On the other hand, the picture is not really 
as dark and dismal as it may seem to be, 
There have been changes — substantial 
changes—during the past 70 years in the 
methods of producing and supplying the Na- 
tion’s meat needs. Thanks to the widespread 
use of scientific methods and careful han- 
dling, the loss of meat animals by injury and 
disease has been drastically reduced. 

In addition, the old gag about the packers 
saving everything but the squeal is no longer 
a joke. It is literally an accomplished fact, 
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And modern refrigeration has made it pos- 
sible to preserve meats in a wholesome state, 
thus increasing the supply of this nutritious 
food for human consumption, 

But in spite of the aid of science and in- 
vention in production, and in spite of rec- 
ord crops of meat animals, we are, almost 
without exception since 1937, merely hold- 
ing our own. One bad year, and we'll be on 
the skids. 

The agricultural forecast is for a 5-percent 
increase in meat production in 1951 over last 
year. Reasons: (1) Larger 1950 fall pig 
crop; (2) larger estimated spring crop; (3) 
grain-fed cattle on feed in Iowa April 1, 
1951, 5 percent over 1950 crop; (4) all cattle 
and calves on farms January 1, 1951, up 5 
percent over 1950. This encouraging news 
should help to calm any fears we may have 
for the immediate future of meat supplies 
and prices. 

It is a recognized fact that an increase in 
the income—take-home pay—of workers in 
the lower- and middle-income groups is re- 
fiected almost instantly in increased demand 
for meats. It is a natural instinct to “eat 
a little higher up on the hog” as soon and 
as long as one can. 

The Department of Commerce points out 
that total personal income in the United 
States rose from $73,300,000,000 in 1940 to 
$223,200,000,000 in 1950, and from $216,400,- 
000,000 in the first quarter of 1950 to 
$241,000,000,000 during the first 2 months of 
1951. Wages, salaries, and other labor income 
rose from $49,500,000,000 in 1940 to $161,200,- 
000,000 the first part of this 1951 year—and 
this increase was fully justified, 

The increased wages negotiated for the 
Nation’s wage earners by their respective 
unions, local and international, in the 1940 
to early 1950 period, constitute a significant 
force in the purchasing power of the Na- 
tion. Workers love to eat meat. They pre- 
fer it to cereal and potatoes. They never 
miss it when they can afford it. 

Another source of legitimate increasing 
demands on our meat supply is the Armed 
Forces. They need meat not only for ample 
regular consumption, but also for reserve 
supplies in case of emergency. It is esti- 
mated that men in service eat two to three 
times more than they do in civilian life. As 
the little“ war goes on, or the jitters con- 
tinue to grip the world—heaven help us— 
our Armed Forces may need a still larger 
share of the Nation's meat supply. 


LABOR NO MAJOR COST FACTOR 


Wages and working conditions of pack- 
inghouse workers, and retail meat cutters 
have been materially improved through the 
years and will continue to be improved in 
the days ahead by every legitimate means 
available to the locals and the international 
union, However, in spite of these improve- 
ments it is generally agreed that the cost of 
the labor factor in the production of meat 
has remained relatively stable over a long 
period of years. 

This, “eating your cake and having it, 
too,” so to speak, is due in no small measure 
to the tremendous volume and increased effi- 
ciency in the packing industry, including the 
almost complete utilization of every part of 
the livestock meat animal, resulting in a 
constantly expanding list of byproducts. In 
part, it is also due to the increasing pro- 
ductivity of the workers in the industry. 
The finger of suspicion must thus cease to 
point to labor cost as a major factor in the 
high price of meat. 

CONSUMER HABITS PRICE FACTOR 

Nutritionists call attention to the fact that 
probably the biggest culprit in the meat price 
muddle or puzzle is the consumer himself. 
Insistent demands for high-priced cuts that 
aren't there must share the blame for rising 
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prices in normal times. Add to these the de- 
mands of the increasing number of custom- 
ers regularly entering the market for high- 
priced cuts, and the problem staggers the 
imagination. 

Meat dealers remind us that, in the case of 
beef, for instance, only one-half of 1 percent 
of all beef animals come within the top 
grade which is U. S. Prime. In the case of 
veal only about 3 percent can classify for 
the second highest grade, U. S. Choice. 

The housewife and other shoppers who 
frequently fume about the high cost of meat 
would do well to remember a few additional 
meat facts: (1) that the high-priced, quick- 
cooking steaks and roasts make up only about 
26 percent of the side of a beef; (2) that the 
remainder which comprises almost three- 
fourths of the side is made up of the more 
economical, slower cooking, but just as nu- 
tritious cuts such as shanks, short ribs, bris- 
ket, round steak, chuck, flank, stew meat, 
and the like. The best advice on how to cook 
these economical cuts is slow and low—cook 
slowly on low heat. 

The moral is obvious. The more shoppers 
slant their demands to the economical, less 
tender cuts, the fewer there will be to vie 
for high-priced choice cuts that aren't there. 

In addition to the cuts already mentioned, 
there are also the variety meats—liver, 
brains, tongue, heart, sweetbreads, tripe, 
kidneys. In many cases these cuts are store- 
houses, exceptionally rich in minerals and 
vitamins, literally begging for more people 
to get acquainted with them. If the demand 
increases for these low-cost cuts price ceil- 
ings will prevent the packers from increasing 
the cost. 

One more word to the housewife or shopper 
interested in keeping down prices and getting 
the most for his or her meat dollar. Get ac- 
quainted with your butcher. Learn to trust 
him and put your confidence in him. He 
stands ready to help you with your meat 
problems, 

EMERGENCY FACTORS 


The discussion so far, on the high price of 
steak, has dealt with factors that play major 
roles in determining the price of steak or 
any other cut of meat in normal times. But 
these are no normal times. The pull and 
push of so-called free competition is not 
operating quite so fully and freely. 

Since June 25 last year, we have been 
swirling around in a war economy. Too 
many of us still seem woefully unaware of 
that fact but it is nevertheless a fact. 

As soon as the Korean war broke out the 
Selective Service Act was revived and young 
men were called from their jobs and firesides 
to defend the cause of freedom with their 
very lives, if need be. These boys had the 
same right to continue living their lives in 
peace and contentment, undisturbed by Gov- 
ernment decree, as any of the rest of us. 
But Uncle Sam beckoned them to their vari- 
ous assignments and they responded. 

Here on the home front we have given a 
miserable demonstration of patriotism and 
devotion. We have lost all sense of unity. 
We seem to have no direction and but little 
leadership. We have stumbled and bungled 
our way from one series of gripes and bicker- 
ing to another. Business as usual continues 
to be the order of the day. Every group ad- 
vocates sacrifice, but for the other fellow. 
We constantly violate regulations and defy 
controls. 

The job we face is one for the whole Nation 
to tackle. In this struggle no proxies are 
allowed. Every single member of the crew 
must stand in his place wherever he is and 
shoulder his load, whether it be simple incon- 
veniences or supreme sacrifice, high meat 
prices or lowered standard of living. 

It is not a very enviable situation w^ are 
in; but we are in it up to our necks. Let’s 
face the fact, stop looking for the scapegoats, 

and do our level best to help straighten out 
the mess—not for ourselves alone, but for the 
whole sickened, civilized world. 


“Get Acheson” Tactics Threat to 
Democracy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL W. YORTY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 11, 1951 


Mr. YORTY. Mr. Speaker, the pro- 
ponents of the much-publicized plan to 
oust Secretary Acheson through an 
amendment to the State Department ap- 
propriation bill are posing such a threat 
to our form of government that one can 
only conclude that they are either irre- 
sponsible or that they do not understand 
the basic theory of our Government. 
The propriety of their strategy can and 
should be considered without regard to 
the merit or lack of merit of Secretary 
Acheson, or without regard to the trans- 
parent subterfuge pursuant to which 
the amendment has been worded so as to 
purport to be a general bar against pay- 
ments of the sums appropriated to at- 
torneys who have themselves or through 
association represented foreign govern- 
ments. 

The proponents of the amendment are 
plainly and simply trying to use the con- 
gressional control over appropriations 
for a purpose for which it was never in- 
tended, namely the ouster of a Cabinet 
officer. The appropriations authority 
has the right to decide how and to what 
extent tax funds are to be expended, but 
it has no right to attempt to extend the 
scope of its power so as to dictate who 
shall be or who shall not be a member 
of the President’s Cabinet. The offer- 
ing of the amendment is in reality an 
attempt to change our form of govern- 
ment into a quasi-parliamentary sys- 
tem with continuance of operation of 
the Government made dependent upon 
the willingness of the executive branch 
to accede to unconstitutional congres- 
sional attempts to dictate to the Presi- 
dent personnel selections or rejections, 

The constitutional method for remov- 
ing a Cabinet officer by Congress is 
through impeachment. The proponents 
of the amendment are baldly seeking to 
undermine and destroy the limitation on 
the method of removal constitutionally 
available to the Congress. Their act is 
in derogation of the Constitution which 
they have sworn to uphold, and if it 
were not for the juvenile emotional- 
ism with which they have beclouded the 
issue, they would receive negligible sup- 
port. 

The danger lies not in the fact that 
they might succeed in removing any per- 
son or persons from office by their meth- 
od, but rather in their attack on the 
Constitution itself and the basic struc- 
ture of our Government. The proce- 
dure, once established, might later be 
used to attempt to drive a President from 
office by congressional refusal to appro- 
priate money for his salary and expenses, 
This would be a comparatively short 
step beyond what is being proposed by 
the supporters of the so-called get-Ache- 
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son amendment. Lacking the forth- 
rightness to commence impeachment 
proceedings against the Secretary, if 
they feel grounds therefor exist, they 
have decided upon a reckless and dan- 
gerous course of action one that is hard- 
ly befitting such an important legisla- 
tive body. 

Mr. Speaker, I should like to conclude 
these remarks by including in our Ro- 
orp two editorials, one from the Evening 
Star of Washington, D. C., and one from 
the Washington Post. 


[From the Washington Post of July 11, 1951] 
ANTI-ACHESON RIDER 


Though the House Appropriations Com- 
mittee has reported out a sharply trimmed 
State Department supply bill without any 
anti-Acheson rider, the Republican move to 
oust the Secretary of State by legislation 
appears to have been deferred but not aban- 
doned. Representative JoHN PHILLIPs, who 
now says he will offer his amendment when 
the bill goes to the floor, appears to think 
that his chances for success will be better 
if his “get Acheson” scheme is not subjected 
to committee analysis, Doubtless he is right. 
Certainly the scheme does not bear analysis. 
It is a crude and possibly unconstitutional 
device to make the Secretary of State an- 
swerable to Congress instead of to the 
President. 

Mr. PHILLIPS pretends that he is sincerely 
interested in establishing a principle—that 
no one associated with a firm that has repre- 
sented a foreign government during the last 
5 years shall be employed by the State De- 
partment. But this cannot be taken seri- 
ously. The general effect would be to ex- 
clude from the department handling our 
foreign affairs a vast number of people 
who are especially qualified for this type of 
service. Even if the specific aim of the pro- 
posed amendment were legitimate, the long 
list of able officials who would be disqualified 
under it (including John Foster Dulles, spe- 
cial adviser to the Secretary; John J. McCloy, 
United States High Commissioner for Ger- 
many; and Charles M. Spofford, American 
representative on the North Atlantic Coun- 
cil) would be enough to condemn it. We 
suspect that Mr. PHILLIPS” talk about laying 
down a policy is intended only to deceive the 
courts as to the purpose behind the measure 
if it should be enacted and challenged on 
constitutional grounds. 

However, there seems to be little danger 
of its enactment. The Republican Party 
would make itself ridiculous by lining up 
for such a scheme. It would critically nar- 
row the field from which a Secretary of 
State might be chosen if the Republicans 
should come to power in 1952. And it prob- 
ably would not have the effect of removing 
Secretary Acheson from office. In the first 
place, the President would certainly veto the 
bill carrying the rider. The Republicans 
could not carry it over his veto, and even if 
they could Secretary Acheson might continue 
in office while the issue was being threshed 
out in the courts. If necessary, he could 
serve without salary. As we see it, there- 
fore, the Phillips rider has little or no sig- 
nificance outside the realm of partisan 
propaganda, 

Many of the more astute Republicans 
are hoping that Secretary Acheson will not 
resign. They prefer to keep him as a tar- 
get. All they are interested in is a vote 
that would keep the pot boiling and dis- 
credit the Secretary. But even such a vote 
would be a grave disservice to the country. 
For whatever the virtues or faults of Mr. 
Acheson may be, it is the President's respon- 
sibility to say how long he shall remain at 
the head of the State Department. Con- 
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gressmen are as free as other citizens to ex- 
press their views, but any attempt to over- 
step the dividing line between legislative 
and executive power is an encroachment 
upon the system that we are fighting to 
maintain. 


[From the Washington Evening Star] 
Nor THE Way To “GET ACHESON” 


House Republicans may be able to muster 
the votes to cut off Secretary Acheson’s 
salary and as a sort of byproduct of the 
same operation to cut off the salary of John 
Foster Dulles and two score or more officials 
of the State Department. 

This is the purpose of the amendment 
proposed by Representative JoHN PHILLIPs, 
of California. The amendment would for- 
bid paying any State Department employee 
who, within the past 5 years, was associated 
with a law firm that had any dealings with 
a foreign government. 

If the House adopts the amendment, 
which Mr. PHILLIPS plans to offer for in- 
corporation in the State Department appro- 
priation bill, it would amount, as a practi- 
cal matter, to little more than a gesture. 
For it is improbable that the Senate would 
concur and it is certain that the President 
would refuse to sign a bill containing such 
an amendment. 

Mr. Acheson and his colleagues, moreover, 
would not be the chief victims of the amend- 
ment's provisions. The Republicans are very 
apt to be among the chief victims. Their 
support of such a move would demonstrate 
a reckless and irresponsible disregard for 
the public welfare apt to prejudice their ef- 
forts in 1952 to regain control of the Govern- 
ment. The people of this country would 
also be the victims, for they would witness 
an unmoral action by the House of Repre- 
sentatives in its defiance of government 
under law. 

The amendment itself is based on the prin- 
ciple of a bill of attainder or ex-post facto 
law, specifically forbidden in the Constitu- 
tion. In being members of law firms which 
represented foreign government before they 
went into Government service, Mr. Acheson 
and others were violating no law. But the 
effect of the amendment is to enact a law 
and to reach back into the past, before its 
enactment, to punish without a hearing or a 
trial those alleged to have violated it. Should 
the House of Representatives, seeking to 
make more political capital out of Mr. Ache- 
son’s unpopularity, violate one of the car- 
dinal provisions of the Constitution designed 
to protect freedom of the individual, the 
effect is bound to be demoralizing and to in- 
vite loss of confidence in the integrity of 
the people’s representatives. 

The proper method to get rid of Mr. Ache- 
son, under the law of the land, is to im- 
peach him, That the Republicans know, is 
out of the question. Another remedy is to 
get rid of Mr. Truman in a fair and free elec- 
tion. That might be possible, although sup- 
port of the Phillips amendment by Republi- 
cans would tend to make it improbable. 


President’s Plan Jeopardizes Ohio 
Workers and Agriculture 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALVIN F. WEICHEL 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 11, 1951 


Mr. WEICHEL. Mr. Speaker, there 
have been many attempts to socialize 


men and industry in proposed legisla- 
tion, but the most recent effort to social- 
ize men and industry without public 
hearing is contained in the Defense Pro- 
duction Act. It would open the door to 
move industry and the worker's of indus- 
try from the established present loca- 
tions to those selected by bureaucrats in 
Washington appointed by the President. 
It could remove all industry from the 
established present locations, after the 
work and effort of more than 100 years 
with the uprooting of generations of 
workers who have lived in such areas. 

Out in Ohio and especially along the 
shores of Lake Erie where iron ore is 
brought down from the upper lakes to 
the shores of Lake Erie where iron ore 
is processed into steel or channeled down 
the State and adjoining States to make 
steel, the Great Lakes area does pro- 
duce about 80 percent of the steel for 
national defense and domestic uses, and 
with the railroads and its thousands of 
employees, built and geared to move ore, 
iron, steel, coal, and the products of 
hundreds of industries using steel in 
Ohio, the President could stop the ex- 
pansion of these industries and put them 
elsewhere, uprooting the homes of the 
workingmen and their families who have 
built and lived with these industries 
since their beginning. 

When expansion is needed for nation- 
al defense and domestic operation it is 
best not to hamper those who have built, 
live, and know how to make expansions, 
where experience and hard work of 
these people of Ohio have built and es- 
tablished their homes. Not only does 
it open the door to socialize the people 
of these industries of steel, manufactur- 
ing, and auxiliary industries of rail and 


water transportation from the cities 


along the shores of Lake Erie and sur- 
rounding manufacturing areas, but it 
would jeopardize the farm markets of 
a great agricultural area which grows 
food that supplies the needs of millions 
in the area of the steel, coal, and manu- 
facturing States, especially in Ohio, 
along Lake Erie and the adjoining farm- 
ing areas. This grant of authority asked 
for by the President would jeopardize 
industry, the workers, and the agricul- 
tural areas, especially of northern Ohio 
and become the back door to socializing 
men and industries in America. 

This is similar to requests for man- 
power control by bureaucrats in Wash- 
ington to have authority to say when, 
how, and where the workers of America 
might work, regardless of their desires. 
The present request for authority would 
result in that by pressure and need for 
existence workers could be forced to 
other areas regardless of their desires, 

Industry and agriculture should be 
encouraged to expand where it began 
and flourished to make America great, 
and should not be torn apart and thrown 
about the country at the expense of 
those who have long lived in the present 
areas of work, industry, and agriculture, 

This request by the administration 
should not be granted. 
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World Champions—A Maryland Product 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EDWARD T. MILLER 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 11, 1951 


Mr. MILLER of Maryland. Mr. 
Speaker, in debate yesterday there was 
an outburst of local pride with respect to 
the production of cattle, set off by the 
enthusiastic, if questionable statement 
of the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
MvuLTER] that the great Empire State 
raises and sells as many cattle as 10 
other States. The Free State of Mary- 
land is not large—so we do not brag - 
about quantities. The quality of our 
livestock and other products is nearer 
to our hearts. 

However, it is not of our cattle, but 
of the citizens of Maryland that hus- 
band and develop them, that I would 
boast. A short time ago, a team of 4-H 
Club young people from Maryland won 
the International Dairy Cattle Judging 
competition at the Cambridge Royal 
Agricultural Show in England, after win- 
ning the National 4-H Club champion- 
Ship in the United States. The team is 
composed of Janice Palmer, 19, Barbara 
Riggs, 19, both of Montgomery County, 
and Robert Barton, 20, and Glen Mc- 
Grady, Jr., 17, both of Maryland’s East- 
ern Shore, the great district I am 
privileged to represent. 

We are accustomed to the fine per- 
formance of our youngsters overseas in 
both peaceful and warlike endeavors, 
but Marylanders are indeed proud of 
this fine quartet of world champions. 
As I said earlier, in Maryland, we go in 
for quality and our youth is our best 
and most important product. 


A Citizen Speaks and Says: “Abolish 
the OPU 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EDWARD H. JENISON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 11, 1951 


Mr. JENISON. Mr. Speaker, from 
every mouth of the many-headed ad- 
ministration propaganda machine we 
hear twin appeals. One moves through 
purely political channels of the Demo- 
cratic National Committee exhorting 
“the grass roots and the asphalt pave- 
ments to deluge Congress with demands 
to approve more stringent price controls. 
The other, piped from the entrenched 
bureaucracy on Capitol Hill, claims the 
Congress is being “swamped with mail“ 
demanding controls be extended and 
intensified. - 

The net effect is well reflected in a 
letter I have just received from a resi- 
dent of the district in Illinois I have the 
honor to represent, and under permis- 
sion granted to me by the House, I am 
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including it in the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp because I know it will be of interest 
to all Members. The letter follows: 
OLNEY, ILL., July 9, 1951. 
Hon. Epwarp JENISON, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN: I notice that there is 
some pressure being exerted to extend the 
OPU so that the thousands of unnecessary 
deserving Democrats can have jobs telling 
the consumer how much he can pay for what 
he purchases, and the cost of operating the 
Government can be increased. 

Had they frozen sometime early in the fall 
of 1950 all prices, that is wholesale, retail, 
wages, and farm products as of a date when 
things were in fair adjustment, it might have 
worked. 

However, to drive prices up, they kept talk- 
ing about it, and the public started buying 
and the merchant started raising prices to 
have everything high enough when the con- 
trols were slapped on, that they wouldn’t be 
hurt. Then they chose a date when prices 
were at about their peak as the date for a 
ceiling. 

I firmly believe if you will abolish this OPU 
(it should be called that) and let the law of 
supply and demand operate, we will see prices 
seeking their proper level. 

And while we are on this subject, I read a 
Tribune reporter’s experiences in gotng about 
Washington, and particularly into the Pen- 
tagon. Isn't it about time to get some of 
those swivel chair officers out in the field 
where they can taste a little dust and know 
how a bullet sounds? From this reporter’s 
version, a lot of those officers are unnecessary 
and so are the hundreds and perhaps thou- 
sands of clerks, typists and stenographers, 
Here would be a good place to start cutting 
the cost of government. 

The next stop should be the State Depart- 
ment, and here a lot of striped pants can be 
placed in storage and their owners put to 
doing useful work. 

With kindest regards, I am, 

Very truly, 
Donovan D. McCarry. 


Mr. Speaker, our people remember all 
too well the theme sounded by the ad- 
ministration just a year ago, when the 
Korean police action embroiled us in a 
shooting war. Then the administration 
insisted economic controls were not nec- 
essary. Then the administration resisted 
an across-the-board control program 
calculated to act simultaneously and 
equitably on the American economy. 
Then the administration resisted a man- 
datory provision to apply such controls 
when costs had risen by 5 percent. Giv- 
en the power to apply such controls at 
their discretion, the fires of inflation 
were allowed to blaze unhindered for 
months, perhaps because a national elec- 
tion was in the offing. 

Now the Administration says stringent 
controls are necessary; roll-backs are 
necessary. Is there any pattern of con- 
sistency in this? Is it any wonder that 
the people have lost confidence in the 
capacity of the administration to meet 
the situation? Is it any wonder the 
people are turning a deaf ear to the prop- 
aganda plea for pressure on the Con- 
gress? They remember the shortages, 
the confusion and the inequity of OPA. 
They have seen the vacillation in OPS. 
They are not unmindful of the effect of 


inflationary squandering by Government 
while the same Government demands 
austerity from its people. 

The people are willing and ready to 
make any sacrifice calculated to support 
our Armed Forces now engaged by the 
enemy or threatened with such action. 
But they are determined, Mr. Speaker, 
that their Government halt its efforts to 
regiment the people and turn with great- 
er energy to the task of preserving and 
protecting the Nation. 


Reserve Forces Are the Indispensable 
Element in the Security of America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSF OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 22, 1951 


Mr. TEAGUE. Mr. Speaker, ever 
since becoming a Member of Congress I 
have tried to impress upon all those with 
whom I come in contact, the importance 
of our Reserve Forces and the large part 
they have played and will cortinue to 
play in our national defense picture. 

I believe that the recent address made 
by the Honorable Elvis J. Stahr, Jr., 
newly appointed special assistant to the 
Secretary of the Army for Reserve 
Forces, before the twenty-fifth national 
conference of the Reserve Officers Asso- 
ciation at Long Beach, Calif., June 20, is 
a most comprehensive study of our Re- 
serve Forces and their future. Under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 


ond, I wish to include this address, the 


keynote of which was the Reserve Forces 
Are the Indispensable Element in the 
Security of America: 


Let me assure you, ladies and gentlemen, 
when I say I am happy to be here, when I 
tell you I consider it a privilege to address 
you, that I am not merely engaging in the 
usual formalities of the professional public 
speaker, I am sincerely happy to be here 
simply because your organization is what it 
is—an organization whose primary interest 
is the creation and maintenance of a sound 
military establishment within the framework 
of our American democratic mode of life, 
And it is particularly a privilege to speak 
with you this June morning of 1951, because 
never before has the significance of that part 
of the National Military Establishment 
which you represent—namely, the Reserve 
Forces—been as marked or as momentous as 
it is at this time. 

There is no need here to elaborate a de- 
scription of the political crisis in which the 
world is involved, or to dwell upon the po- 
tential destruction of liberty and security 
which could result from that involvement, 
As it happens, this silver anniversary con- 
ference of the Reserve Officers Association 
very nearly coincides with the first anni- 
versary of the invasion of South Korea, and 
the Korean conflict, which has once more 
brought the grim realities of combat into 
the lives of thousands of reservists, has also 
demonstrated to every one of us most vividly 
the spontaneously combustible nature of the 
world situation. 
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There may be a need, however, within this 
context of international crisis for us to re- 
examine and re-evaluate our national se- 
curity, specifically from a military point of 
view. 

We in America are pretty willing to recog- 
nize now what has been called the inter- 
dependence of war. Our last two major 
conflicts taught us that. But there is also 
a new and urgent lesson from more recent 
history that we have to learn. For the first 
time in history we are confronted with a 
world situation in which America is the Na- 
tion which is likely to have to bear the full- 
est brunt of the initial attack. In both 
of the great World Wars, we had allies who 
were able to confine the enemy for a con- 
siderable time, running into months and 
even years, sufficient to permit our country 
to mobilize a powerful economic and human 
machine of war. There is nobody able to 
furnish us this time today. It is true that 
through such commitments as the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization and in a va- 
riety of other ways we are striving to build 
up our potential allies, but the fact remains 
that they are not yet in a position to hold 
back a powerful attack for any period com- 
parable to what this country has required in 
the past to marshal large-scale battle power. 
From here on, then, to a greater degree 
than ever before our national defense must 
be our own responsibility right from the 
beginning. 

At the same time, we have to remember 
that our form of Government and our na- 
tional tradition dictate that our military 
machine must largely be a civilian one. We 
do not want to maintain, and if we wanted, 
we could not maintain a regular fighting 
establishment big enough to serve our needs 
in case of war. We probably cannot even 
maintain a regular establishment large 
enough to take care of any recurrent series 
of incidents like that which is taking place 
in Korea. It must now be clear to all of 
us that our Reserve Forces are the key fac- 
tors in the future security of this Nation. 

In short, we have reached a world sit- 
uation where the citizen army of the United 
States must be prepared to fight on much 
shorter notice than ever before. Assistant 
Secretary of Defense, Mrs. Anna M. Rosen- 
berg, writing in the June issue of your maga- 
zine The Reserve Officer, said, “We regard the 
Reserve as an indispensable element in our 
security.” 

If I may, I should like to change that this 
morning to read, “We regard the Reserve 
as the indispensable element in our se- 
curity,” and this concept might very well 
be the keynote of your thinking and your 
activity during this convention and during 
the coming year. 

You recognize, of course, that this is no 
new concept, but you know, too, that we 
have not always given it the paramount 
emphasis which it now demands. It has 
seemed at times that we have been more 
concerned with the personal benefits and 
external accoutrements of Reserve service— 
especially those which concern us as indi- 
viduals. This is not an indictment of the 
individual Reservist; it is rather the result 
of our sociological context, of our national 
distaste for an enforced and prolonged mili- 
tary existence. 

When World War II ended, there was a 
general feeling throughout the Nation that 
the chances of another major conflict were 
so remote that our generation need not 
worry about it. The armed services did 
worry about it because that is their job. 
They were among tue only people in the 
country who at that time were aware of the 
grim possibility of another war in the near 
future—again, not that they had any more 
reason for expecting one than the rest of 
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us, but their mission, as you know, is to plan 
for military security against not only prob- 
able dangers but also possible dangers, no 
matter how remote they might seem to 
others, 

But the personnel of the great and vic- 
torious military force with which this Na- 
tion had just fought a global war were pre- 
ponderantly civilians. Quite understand- 
ably, when they had achieved victory, they 
wanted to go home to resume their civilian 
life. It was obvious to our military leaders 
that this enormous and almost helter-skel- 
ter demobilization would bring about a 
drastic deterioration of our defense estab- 
lishment. There is no doubt that they 
realized then and there the necessity for 
creating a large Reserve organization. Re- 
alizing also the difficulty of creating an or- 
ganization which would be any more potent 
than the small Reserve of the twenties and 
thirties, and also appreciating that the ob- 
ligations concomitant with Reserve status 
deserve recognition and compensation, they 
set up, with the invaluable help of your as- 
sociation, a series of inducements to make 
Reserve service a career in the sense that 
it would carry with it the possibility of 
monetary remuneration and retirement ben- 
efits. 

Nonetheless, we realize, and we admit it, 
that the Reserve program during the first 
5 years following World War II left much to 
be desired, You Reservists could see that 
this wasn’t a first rate program. Your asso- 
ciation often pointed out its weaknesses. Al- 
though a number of things were accom- 
plished, as for instance the introduction of 
the career concept which I just mentioned, 
the individual Reservist were never given to 
understand fully where they fitted into the 
picture, what was expected and what was 
needed from them, what was going to happen 
to them. The inadequacies of the Reserve 
set-up were perhaps not fully realized, how- 
ever, until the Korean conflict broke out. 

One of the first things that was recognized 
after partial mobilization was ordered was 
that we didn’t know wh» our individual Re- 
servists were, what they were doing, what 
kind of physical condition they were in, 
what their availability for active service 
might be. Very simply, we just didn’t know 
what the status of our Reservists was. The 
result was the evaluation program, of which, 
I am sure, you all are aware since you've 
probably been asked to take a physical ex- 
amination recently. That, however, is just 
a beginning. 

During the year of the Korean fighting, 
the Pentagon has had brought to its atten- 
tion many additional defects of the Reserve 
program. The Army certainly realizes that 
it had to adopt mobilization measures which, 
of necessity, would in some instances create 
individual hardship, measures which might 
never Have had to be followed if we had 
already had a well worked out plan of ad- 
ministration. I am sure the other services 
would say the same thing to a greater or 
less degree. 

But there is also a much better side to the 
picture, for the whole Military Establishment 
promptly went to work to make changes of 
far-reaching importance. 

The Department of Defense and all of the 
armed services for the past several months 
have been working intensively on the for- 
mulation of new policies which will revitalize 
and in some ways revolutionize our Reserve 
forces. Those policies and the plans for 
their implementation have been elevated to a 
position subordinate to none in the thinking 
and the effort of the highest levels of both 
the general staffs and the secretariats in the 
Pentagon. 

In addition, every major staff agency of 
every service has set up a reserve division. 


Each of the three military departments, as 
well as the Department of Defense, is desig- 
nating an assistant secretary to whom the 
new Reserve-forces program will be of pri- 
mary concern and at least one special assist- 
ant who will devote his major effort to Re- 
serve affairs. The Reserve Forces Policy 
Board, composed predominantly of Reserve 
members from each of the services, is oper- 
ating at the Department of Defense level, 
with the primary function of establishing 
and coordinating Reserve policies affecting 
the three services. 

All of these agencies have been cooperat- 
ing m the preparation of the Armed Forces 
Reserve bill, which is ready for introduction 
in Congress this week. We believe strongly 
that this bill, together with certain features 
of the Universal Military Training and 
Service Act, will provide a substantial part 
of the necessary framework for the major 
reorganization and revitalization of the Re- 
serve forces which is so imperative. 

This is not the place to discuss the pro- 
visions of this reorganization plan in detail; 
I understand that the agenda for your con- 
ference includes the presentation of such 
details by specialists from each of the serv- 
ices. However, I do want to stress, even 
though briefly, certain fundamental con- 
cepts behind the current and proposed legis- 
lation and planning. 

The most fundamental of these concepts 
is that of the new role which must be 
played by our Reserve forces, which is based 
upon the realization of the necessity for 
substantial Reserve units of all services to 
be combat ready with the absolute mini- 
mum of delay when the needs of the Nation 
require either partial or total mobilization, 

The Secretary of Defense, General Mar- 
shall, only last week personally impressed 
upon the Reserve Forces Policy Board the 
overriding fact that we cannot count on 
having more than a few weeks after M-day 
before considerable numbers of divisions 
and supporting units from the Reserve 
forces must be in combat. That does not 
mean that he is planning to throw into 
combat divisions that are not ready, but it 
does mean that our Reserve forces must 
be so nearly combat ready before M-day that 
they can be made finally ready in a period 
of time which up to now might have been 
thought incredibly short. If the impor- 
tance of this concept can somehow thor- 
oughly permeate the thinking of everyone 
concerned with the Reserve forces, from the 
newly enlisted member of a Reserve divi- 
sion to the Member of Congress of the 
United States, we shall have made a tre- 
mendous stride forward. 

There is the further problem that no- 
body in this country can safely predict when 
or if M-day will come, but we dare not pro- 
ceed upon the assumption that it will be 
many years hence or that we will have much 
warning. 

Now, to accomplish the mission required 
of them by these new concepts, the Reserve 
forces of each of the services, under re- 
cently approved Department of Defense poli- 
cies, will include subdivisions known as the 
“Ready Reserve” and the “Stand-by Reserve.” 

The Ready Reserve will be composed of 
units and individuals available for mobiliza- 
tion at any time an emergency is declared 
by the President. In other words, it will 
be to the Ready Reserve that we will look 
should something similar to the aggression 
in Korea recur. 

The Standby Reserve will consist of other 
trained units and individuals who will be 
available for active service only upon the 
outbreak of total war or upon declaration 
of an emergency by the Congress. = 

Members of the Ready Reserve will be kept 
in a high state of training. So far as the 
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Army is concerned at least, this will be the 
part of the Reserve forces that will receive 
priority funds and equipment to the full ex- 
tent needed and possible. 

Another aspect of the policies results from 
one of the most apparent weaknesses of our 
current Reserve program, which has been 
the lack of adequate enlisted strength with- 
in individual units. To alleviate this, our 
reorganization is being integrated with the 
operations taking place and contemplated 
under the provisions of the Selective Service 
Act and of the recently enacted Universal 
Military Training and Service Act. The Re- 
serve forces will be fed by steadily increas- 
ing numbers of trained men who have com- 
pleted their months of obligation for ac- 
tive service under these acts, but who will 
have, as you know, further reserve obliga- 
tions of several years, 

It is important to stress that in all the 
planning and policy making that has been 
done in recent months and that continues 
to be done, the central point that is in- 
sisted upon is realism, Ve have tried to keep 
away from the kind of policy making illus- 
trated by the story of the ant and the grass- 
hopper that I heard the other day. 

Winter was coming on and the grasshopper 
had failed to make provision for it. In 
considerable desperation, therefore, he went 
to see the ant, who was reputed to be a 
pretty smart fellow. 

The ant reviewed the situation and stud- 
ied the problem for a while and then said 
to the grasshopper, “The thing for you to 
do is to turn into a cockroach. Cockroaches 
usually spend the winter very pleasantly, 
in comfortable houses with plenty of food 
lying around and plenty of warm nooks and 
cranie; in which to reside.” 

The grasshopper, delighted with this at- 
tractive and impressive solution of his prob- 
lem, thanked the ant and was about to 
depart when it occurred to him to ask, “By 
the way, Mr. Ant, how do I go about turning 
into a cockroach?” 

The ant, rather gruffly, replied, “That's 
implementation. I only work on policy.” 

Ladies and gentlemen, no such unreal- 
istic nonsense as hat is going to be toler- 
ated by General Marshall or by the Joint 
Chiefs or by those in responsible positions 
in any military department. 

The detailed and practical implementation 
of all the new major Reserve policies is at 
this moment being planned by each of the 
services. Much has already been worked out. 

The Army’s plan, for instance, among other 
things contemplates setting up within the 
Ready Reserve a selected group of divisions, 
with full supporting units and the neces- 
sary individuals for mobilization designa- 
tions and for replacements, which will be 
trained to become as nearly combat ready as 
is possible in Reserve status. The Army will 
call this group the early ready force. This 
will be the part of its Reserve that must at 
all times be so close to combat readiness 
that it can be thrown into battle as a ma- 
jor, powerful, and effective fighting force 
with the absolute minimum of training after 
being mobilized, 

Throughout all of this planning, too, we 
are seeking to orient the reorganization to 
the end that each and every reservist may 
have the clearest possible picture of his ob- 
ligation and of the circumstances in which 
he will be called for active duty. We recog- 
nize that such things as abolishing the nag- 
ging uncertainty on this score in times of 
limited emergency, creating sound pay and 
realistic training p-ograms, establishing just 
promotion policies, and providing an in- 
telligent demobilization structure all are 
most important, because the proper solu- 
tion of these things will increase morale of 
the individual reservist, and in turn effect 
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favorably our entire national security. Your 
association can certainly help us keep the 
proper perspective on matters of this kind. 

The Reserve forces of the future are now 
conceived as a powerful striking force and 
not alone as a temporary holding force and 
cadre source. When we mobilize the Reserve 
forces of this Nation the next time, we expect 
to mobilize two things: a great fighting 
team, land, sea, and air, and at the same time 
an additional trained nucleus for the most 
rapid and efficient possible utilization of the 
entire military manpower potential of Amer- 
ica, if necessary. 

There are months of labor ahead of us. 
We can only hope that there is yet time to 
translate our plans into full-fledged reality. 
We are convinced that the security of Ameri- 
ica depends basically upon the battle 
strength of her Reserve forces. The full 
impact of this realization, however tardy it 
may have been, increases our present feeling 
of urgency. 

I will know that all of us here, as reserv- 
ists, have heard high-sounding words about 
the importance of the Reserve program again 
and again through the years—followed, in 
all too many cases, by little else. It may well 
be that without the pressures flowing from 
the increasingly obvious threats of Soviet 
Russian imperialism and Red aggression, we 
would still be talking big and doing little 
about our Reserve forces. But the world of 
today simply will no longer permit that. 

I earnestly urge this association to renew 
at this conference its determination to 
help the National Military Establishment and 
the American people put strength and drive 
and money and brains into making the 
Reserve forces of the United States what 
they ought to be and must become—a per- 
manent and powerful potential which will 
deter would-be aggressors if they are wise 
and will inflict decisive defeat upon them 
if they are foolhardy. There is no time to 
lose. 

The keynote I would offer this conference 
I will repeat—The Reserve forces are the 
indispensable element in the security of 
America. And I am absolutely convinced 
that at last we mean it! 


A Notable Career of Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 11, 1951 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, I 
include the following article by Thomas 
L. Stokes, from the Washington Evening 
Star: 


A NOTABLE CAREER OF SERvICE—KATHARINE 
LENROOT RECALLS THE LONG BATTLE HERE 
IN TWENTIES FOR THE WELFARE OF THE NA- 
TION’S WOMEN AND CHILDREN 

(By Thomas L. Stokes) 

Like Gen. Omar N. Bradley, who got into 
West Point from an alternate’s position and 
went on to a distinguished military career, 
Katharine Lenroot, a young woman from 
Wisconsin, entered as sort of an alternate 
back in 1915 into the Children’s Bureau, 
then a scraggly orphan of the newly created 
Labor Department. Thus began a notable 


career of public service to our Nation's wom- 
en and children. 

Retiring after 17 years as Chief of that 
Bureau, now in the Federal Security Agency, 
she recalled the circumstances. The Bureau, 
then operating with a handful of people on 
an annual budget of $25,640, suddenly got an 
increase of $168,000 under the awakening 
social impulse of the Woodrow Wilson “new 
freedom” and had openings for 26 women. 
She took the civil-service examination and 
qualified. But she was twenty-seventh on 
the list. Then someone resigned—and she 
got a job. i 

But there was nothing accidental about 
her career, as was the case, by his own ac- 
count, of Omar Bradley, who apparently had 
not the least thought of being a soldier but 
was induced to try for West Point by an 
older man in his Missouri community who 
pointed out it was the way to get the educa- 
tion the young man coveted. Katherine 
Lenroot knew what she wanted. She grew 
up in the atmosphere of the La Follette re- 
form era in Wisconsin, which her father, 
Irvine L. Lenroot, later United States Senator, 
helped to promote and make a reality as 
speaker of the Wisconsin House of Repre- 
sentatives. She had studied at the univer- 
sity under Prof. John R. Commons and was 
inspired by that great teacher to an interest 
in labor problems, After graduation she 
worked for 2 years in the State's industrial 
commission before beginning her great ad- 
venture in Washington. 

What still is most vivid to Miss Lenroot, 
looking back on it all, was the fight here 
during the 1920's for recognition of the Fed- 
eral Government's responsibility for welfare, 
which, in her chosen field, meant the wel- 
fare of the Nation's women and children. 
The spark of the “new freedom” has flick- 
ered out meanwhile, and laissez-faire leth- 
argy again was the order in Government. 
The fight revolved about the Sheppard- 
Towner bill for Federal grants-in-aid to the 
States for a cooperative program of mater- 
nal and child welfare for which an appro- 
priation of $1,200,000 was proposed. 

She smiled over the memories. 

“They said we were just a bunch of spin- 
sters and flat-chested old maids. Why such 
an appropriation would wreck the Repub- 
lic.” 

Cautiously the act was limited to 5 years. 
Thereafter it was renewed for 2. Then, 
presto, Congress cut off the aid and relegated 
the Children’s Bureau to a research and re- 
porting agency—and that was so recently as 
1929, the tag end of the Coolidge prosperity 
which nearly everybody thought then was 
going to last forever. That remained the 
Bureau’s function until its reinvigoration in 
1935 in the Roosevelt New Deal. 

It is still a bit astounding to Miss Lenroot 
how negligent and apathetic we were about 
our human resources in the 1920's. Signif- 
icant, perhaps, was the fact that in the 
La Follette-Costigan unemployment relief 
bill of 1932 it first was proposed to turn over 
relief administration to the Children’s Bu- 
reau, as that was then about the only Fed- 
eral agency acquainted with the special 
problems involved in the depression. How- 
ever, other agencies were created for that 
purpose. 

It is a bit astounding to Miss Lenroot, too, 
how quickly the climate changed around 
Washington when the depression woke us 
up, and also a matter of pride, for she was 
in the midst of all of it and the long-overdue 
adjustments for which she had worked— 
abolition of child labor eventually through 
the Wage-Hour Act after the Supreme Court 
had nullified an anti-child labor act of Con- 
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gress and a constitutional amendment had 
failed; extension of aid to the aged, as well 
as expansion of maternal and child care, and 
all the other things. In all of these she had 
pioneered, 

She is proud of her bureau and its devo- 
tion, its personnel's readiness to give 12 hours 
a day and Saturdays and Sundays often. 
Proud, too, of her predecessors who inspired 
and trained her—Julia Lathrop and Grace 
Abbott, the two previous chiefs—and very 
happy that the work is to be carried on by 
Martha M. Eliot, formerly her associate 
director, who for the last 2 years has been 
with the World Health Organization. 

As the job of the comparatively recent 
past was to establish a pattern of Federal 
responsibility for welfare, with use of the 
taxing power for the benefit of all the people 
under national leadership, so Miss Lenroot 
feels that the emphasis for the next decade 
must be on getting the people, under this 
now-accepted pattern, to recognize and ac- 
cept responsibility as individual citizens for 
what happens in their communities. We 
cannot let resporsibility become too remote, 
off here in Washington, if our democracy 
is to remain a living institution. 


Know Your Waterways—Moving 
Petroleum Products 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY D. LARCADE, JR. 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 9, 1951 


Mr. LARCADE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I wish to sub- 
mit an article by the Marine News, of 
New York, published in the Washington 
Post of even date, as follows: 


Know Your WATERWAYS—MOVING PETROLEUM 
PRODUCTS 


“If our waterways rendered no service be- 
yond that of transporting petroleum and 
its products during World War IT they would 
have amply justified their improved exist- 
ence, For the entire period of the war, 
according to the former Office of Defense 
Transportation, our inland waterway system, 
including the Great Lakes, handled a grand 
total of 1,730,000,000 barrels of petroleum 
and petroleum products. That represents 
a daily average of 1,279,000 barrels. The 
average refinery production of the entire 
United States during the war period was 
approximately 4,330,000 barrels per day, 
which clearly illustrates the valuable con- 
tribution of the waterways in moving this 
highly essential war material. 

“CHESTER C. THOMPSON, 
“President, American Waterways Op- 
erators, Ine.” 


It is the conviction of many informed 
authorities that if the Federal waterway sys- 
tem served no other pur than being a 
vital arm of defense, which it is, its total 
cost would be more than justified. But it 
is not only a vital part of defense; it is 
also a vital link in the Nation’s transporta- 
tion system, and an aid to economic and civic 
development throughout the Nation. 

MARINE NEWS, 
GEORGE H. PALMER, 
President and Publisher. 
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Keep Iranian Oil Flowing To Avoid Gas 
Rationing Here 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 11, 1951 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, we cannot 
afford the red tape, black marketing, 
and the dislocations that result from gas 
rationing. 

That dismal prospect is just around 
the corner because of the unyielding 
attitudes of Great Britain and Iran con- 
cerning the ownership and operation of 
the world’s largest oil refinery at 
Abadan. 

So rich are the underground reserves, 
that it takes only 38 tons of steel to 
produce 1,000 tons of oil. In the United 
States, by comparison, over 1,400 tons 
of steel are required to extract, pipe, and 
produce the same quantity of this prized 
fuel from the deep treasure house of 
nature. 

The British Navy, most of Western 
Europe, India, and Australia are de- 
pendent upon the continuous flow of pe- 
troleum from this area. 

If it is cut off, the United States will 
have to make up the deficit, and that 
will mean gas rationing here. 

The British threaten to withdraw 
their technicians in retaliation for the 
sudden and high-handed seizure of the 
properties by the Iranians. 

The International Court, an organ of 
the United Nations has suggested a cool- 
ing-off period until it can make up its 
mind as to whether or not it has juris- 
diction in the matter, and if so, what de- 
cision it will make. 

There are no signs that Iran will wait 
upon such a deliberative process. Move 
and countermove—irritation piled upon 
irritation—may provoke a crisis that 
will have world-wide repercussions. 

If the British pull out, the Iranians 
will have won a hollow victory because 
the flow of oil will dry up through lack of 
skilled workers to operate the facilities. 

Sixty-day reserves are being con- 
sumed rapidly. Unless a compromise is 
reached whereby production is main- 
tained pending a solution to the prob- 
lem, Europe and Asia will be calling upon 
us for oil. If we share the remaining 
supply, it will mean a cut-back in the 
volume of industrial activity and trans- 
porta lion within the United States. 

The Anglo-Iraman Oil Co. cut pro- 
duction in half a week ago. Its em- 
ployees are moving out. The company 
will withdraw completely unless there is 
a reasonable compromise over the issue 
of oil nationalization within the very 
near future. 

Tehran wants British technicians to 
go on working, this time for the Iranian 
National Co. But these employees doubt 
the ability of the Iranians to manage the 
enterprise with any degree of efficiency 


and are uncertain of Tehran’s word on 
salaries. 

Apart from the deeper reasons that led 
to this crisis, we can understand the re- 
luctance of the British to give in to the 
Iranian seizure of properties that have 
been developed over a period cf 40 years. 
Moves by the British to close up all op- 
erations in the oil fields is calculated to 
exert pressure on the Iranian Govern- 
ment and bring about a middle-of-the- 
road settlement. However, this may 
boomerang. Already, there are signs 


that the attitude of the Iranian Govern- 


ment is stiffening, in the face of local 
demonstrations that are manipulated 
from Moscow. A complete shut-down of 
oil production would have serious conse- 
quences throughout the free world. 

Frankly, I am worried about this pos- 
sibility. 

In the event that diplomatic negotia- 
tions fail, what then? 

We have heard many warnings from 
responsible leaders in the United States 
that there must be no let-down in the 
defense effort. That program would be 
further impaired if this country were 
forced to curtail the use of oil in order to 
help its friends abroad. 

We have a very vital interest in the 
outcome of the British-Iranian dispute. 
We should extend a helping hand, at 
least to promote the continuing produc- 
tion and transportation of this key fuel, 
before the situation gets out of control. 

We cannot sit back waiting and hop- 
ing for a workable solution. There is too 
much at stake. 

I believe that we should offer the 
know-how of American technicians to 
keep the Persian oil resources in pro- 
duction. 

American companies would be only too 
willing to assist with skilled personnel. 

It remains for our Government 
through the State Department to re- 
verse its position and, after contacting 
the leaders of the industry in this coun- 
try, offer assistance to head off a shut- 
down or a run-down affecting this big- 
gest of all refineries. 

This stand-by offer should be made at 
once. 

If negotiations succeed, it will not be 
needed. 

If they fail, we shall be insured against 
restrictions in the use of gasoline and of 
oil fuel in the United States. 

This is one way to avert the possibility 
of additional controls. 


Armistice or Opium? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. LOUIS C. RABAUT 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 9, 1951 


Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, the at- 
tention of the free world is riveted on 
that tiny spot in Korea where the United 
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Nations representatives are negotiating 
for an agreemert that will bring the hos- 
tilities there to an end. With all our 
hearts we hope that their efforts will see 
the end of bloodshed, the end of heart- 
break for the American families whose 
fighting sons are now in Korea. 

But if our experience with the wiles of 
ccmmunism has taught us anything, if 
the trickery and deceit of the Kremlin 
has meant anything to us, the American 
people should be alert to the possibilities 
of diabolical duplicity in this and every 
other move the Communists make to- 
ward their version of a Soviet peace. 

For, like the subtle workings of the 
opium drug, the Kaesong negotiations 
can lull us into an unguarded feeling of 
security. Energetic America, now 
strengthening her forces, now mobiliz- 
ing her every resource to stop in its 
tracks the onsweeping tide of Red ag- 
gression—energetic, dynamic America 
can now be rendered a sleeping and help- 
less giant if we drop our guard for a 
single instant. 

It would be a grave mistake to allow 
the armistice, if it comes, to lull us into 
relaxation and the abandonment of the 
tremendous mobilization effort begun a 
year ago in the face of Communist ag- 
gression. 

Let not those who use the armistice as 
an argument for slowing down defense 
mobilization inject this fatal opium into 
the bloodstream of our national life. 
They must know that they unwittingly 
do the work of the Kremlin schemers. 
They must know that those who would 
sabotage the great beginning that has 
been made, in their attempts to scuttle 
the mobilization program, break faith 
with the American servicemen who have 
fought and died in Korea. 

By our unprecedented show of inter- 
national determination to stop aggres- 
sion we have taken up the challenge of 
the Soviet Union and its satellites. If 
we lower our guard now, we will fall into 
the trap so craftily set by the Kremlin 
strategists. At no time in history has 
it been more fitting that we remember 
the phrase “Eternal vigilance is the price 
of liberty.” 


Brooklyn’s “Can Do” Shipyard 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LOUIS B. HELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 26, 1951 


Mr. HELLER. Mr. Speaker, some of 
my colleagues love to extol the Florida 
sunshine, the mountains of Colorado, 
the bright lights of Times Square in 
New York, or the prairies of the West. 
My great weakness is the Brooklyn Navy 
Yard, located in my district. At all 
hours of the day or night I am ready to 
begin a dissertation on this greatest of 
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all shipyards, the wonderful people who 
work there, the great contributions it has 


made in the past and is continuing to 
make now toward the defense efforts of 


our country. 

I am personally acquainted with many 

of these people and with their fine work 
and accomplishments in the Brooklyn 
Navy Yard, beginning with the shipyard’s 
commander, Rear Adm. Paul B. Nibecker, 
down to the most humble laborers. We, 
in Brooklyn, take great pride in this navy 
yard which last February 23 observed its 
one hundred and fiftieth anniversary. 
Established in 1801 on a 42-acre tract of 
land, the shipyard was expanded in the 
course of years until it now occupies 288 
acres of factories, shops, drydocks, 
streets, ways, and buildings. It is just 
a huge world of production and skill in 
itself. 
Admiral Nibecker, who is an expert 
naval architect, dubbed it the “can do” 
shipyard and that name has stuck with 
it. In looking over the list of great 
vessels built there, it is not surprising 
that the Brooklyn Navy Yard is known 
as the “can do” yard. Here are some of 
these ships and battle wagons construc- 
ted there: 

The U. S. S. Missouri, the Mighty Mo, 
on whose deck the official surrender of 
Japan took place on September 2, 1945; 
the battleships North Carolina and Iowa; 
the aircraft carriers Bennington, Bon 
Homme Richard, Kearsarge, Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, and the Oriskany. These are 
only a few of the larger and better- 
known fighting ships to be built in 
Brooklyn. 

All this, of course, could not be possible 
without the help and skill of the ship- 
yard’s loyal and able employees. 

Mr. Speaker, in its issue of July 5, 1951, 


the Machinist, the weekly publication of 


the International Association of Machin- 
ists—IAM—devotes almost the entire 
center spread of 2 pages to depicting 
the activity and some of the leading per- 
sonalities at the Brooklyn Navy Yard. 
IAM Lodge 556 is comprised of ma- 
chinists employed at the yard, and 
among the officers of this lodge are: 
Pat Cicala, president; J. Taborsak, fi- 
nancial secretary; J. Angrilli, recording 
secretary; Walter Schwartz, legislative 
director; C. Chaldoris and J. Carmeli- 
tano, trustees; P. Scholfield, S. Esposito, 
J. Doherty, and J. Fogelson, executive 
board members. They handle all labor 
problems which arise at the navy yard. 
Others shown on pictures in the Machin- 
ist include: Admiral Nibecker; Captain 
Dunning, production officer; Nick P. Ali- 
fas, president of IAM, District 44; and 
. William De Young, master machinist. 
In the center of a beautiful layout of 
pictures, showing some of the shops and 
foundries at the yard and some of the 
vessels constructed there, appears the 
following brief article about the Brook- 
lyn Navy Yard which I am placing in the 
RECORD. 
BROOKLYN, U. S. A.: IAM’s CONTRIBUTION TO 
THE “CAN DO” SHIPYARD 
The Borough of Brooklyn can boast of 
something more than the Dodgers, for the 
past century and a half it has been the 


home of the New York naval shipyard. Bet- 
ter known to native New Yorkers as the 


Brooklyn Navy Yard, this important unit of | 


our Defense Establishment calls itself the 
“Can Do” yard and its many thousands of 
workers are proud of their long years of 
service to the fleet. 

The IAM has made a major contribution 
to this record. Since 1894, union members 
working at the navy yard have contributed 
their skills as craftsmen toward building and 
maintaining such famous fighting vessels as 
the Lexington, the Dolphin, the Trenton, the 
Maine, the Brooklyn, and in recent years the 
North Carolina, the Iowa, the Missouri, the 
Bennington, the Bon Homme Richard, the 
Kearsarge, the Franklin D. Roosevelt, and 
the Oriskany. 

Members of IAM Lodge 556 live up to the 
“Can Do” slogan day in and day out, fully 
conscious of their contribution to maintain- 
ing the mighty fleet that guards the Ameri- 
can way of life. Union and management 
meet regularly to discuss improvement of 
conditions and to solve production problems. 
The results speak for themselves—“Brooklyn 
built” means well built. 


“The Closest Thing to Superman We Have 
Yet Produced Is the United States Air 
Force Pilot of the New B-47 Stratojet— 
They Call This Boy a Four-Headed 
Monster Because He Has To Be Four 
Times Smarter Than Airmen Ever Were 
Before”—Frank Stanley, the Saturday 
Evening Post 
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oF 


HON. FRANK W. BOYKIN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 11, 1951 


Mr. BOYKIN. Mr. Speaker, several 
weeks ago, the Assistant to the President, 
Dr. John R. Steelman, introduced to the 
television audience, on the popular NBC 
teledocumentary Battle Report, Wash- 
ington, Col. Benjamin Oliver Davis, Jr., 
Chief of the Air Defense Branch of the 
United States Air Force. 

In the course of his commentaries on 
Colonel Davis’ activities, Mr. Robert Me- 
Cormick, manager of the NBC Washing- 
ton television news bureau, said: 

No longer “hush hush” are these models of 
pilotless, supersonic planes that boast an 
incredible 3,000 miles an hour and fiy up 
to 160,000 feet—a half-decade away. Upon 
their development may depend who will rule 
the air 5 years hence—the United States of 
America—or Soviet Russia. 


Mr. Speaker, I am reminded of this in- 
stance by the fact that, several evenings 
ago in making his popular “Caravan” 
news broadcast over the NBC from New 
York, John Cameron Swayze, well-known 
news commentator, spoke in a somewhat 
similar manner. Mr. Swayze pointed out 
the tremendous and practical advances 
made by the United States Air Force with 
respect to various characteristics of mili- 
tary aircraft. He also pointed out the 
results of these developments in securing 
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both the defenses of the United States 
and the peace of the world. 

Mr. Speaker, let me quote a short and 
altogether illuminating interview that 
took place between Mr. Roy Neal, NBC 
announcer, and Col, Paul Tibbets, United 
States Air Force—the officer in charge 
of the bombing plane that dropped the 
bomb at Hiroshima—who was presented 
on the John Cameron Swayze 6:45 p. m. 
news program, June 26: 


Mr. Swayze. And now for an up-to-the- 
minute account of the latest developments 
on the Air Force B-47 stratojet bomber—a 
plane that has revolutionized our entire air 
attack program. Let's switch to our NBC 
announcer, Mr. Roy Neal, at WPTZ, Phila- 
delphia. 

Mr. NEAL. Beside me is the man who was 
the pilot of the B-29 that dropped the 
A-bomb on Hiroshima. He’s here in Phila- 
delphia tonight to tell of his latest activity 
as commanding officer of the B-47 testing 
grounds at Wichita, Kans. It is a pleasure 
to introduce Col. Paul Tibbets. 

Colonel Tibbets, what are you now work- 
ing on? 

Colonel Tissets. Mr. Neal, we are now com- 
pleting tests on the B-47, a six-engined jet 
bomber. Suppose we take a ride while I give 
you the statistics. This makes you a mem- 
ber of a very limited group. Only a few 
outsiders have been permitted to see a B-47 
in operation. 

Mr. NEAL. We do know, Colonel, that it has 
changed the thinking of the aviation world. 

Colonel Tresets. Yes; this bomber of ours 
is but a little over a hundred feet long— 
and it’s three stories high. It carries a 
20,000-pound bomb load at 40,000 feet when 
flying faster than 600 miles an hour. 

A flight of over 2,000 miles demonstrated 
607 miles an hour—and we can beat that 
now. The B-47 can run away from any Air 
Force jet fighter currently in the air—except 
the F-86. 

Mr. NEAL, That is indeed an amazing speed 
when one realizes the B-47 is a bombing 
plane. 

Colonel Trssers. When we took off just 
now, our gross weight was 185,000 pounds— 
105,000 pounds were fuel. Eighty percent of 
the space in the plane is taken up by the 
bomb bay and fuel tanks. 

Mr. NEAL. When will the Air Force start 
using these planes? 

Colonel Trssets. This summer we will 
start to get quantity delivery—and by then 
we'll have the crews to fly ’em. 

Mr. NEAL. Can't any jet pilot do the job? 

Colonel Trssets. Far from it. The B-47 
has only sufficient space for a three-man 
crew. They call our pilots “the four-headed 
monsters” because each is bombardier, pilot, 
navigator, and radar operator all in one, 

Mr. NEAL, That sounds like a lot of train- 
ing has been going on already. 

Colonel Trssets. We've had to train men 
to a point no one would have believed pos- 
sible just a few years ago. We first choose 
outstanding men—men who are already ad- 
vanced pilots—and give them over a year of 
hard training—more than 1,500 hours of 
study. 

Mr. NEAL. Why do they have to have so 
much as that? 

Colonel Tissets. Well, first, remember 
you're traveling over 600 miles an hour. 

Mr. NEAL. Don’t feel it a bit! 

Colonel Trssets. Jets are the smoothest 
riding things in the air. No noise at all— 
and so little vibration we have had to install 
vibrators in the cockpit to insure pilots that 
instruments are working properly. 

The runway needed for taking off increases 
600 feet with each 20-degree rise in tem- 
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perature! When you land, your speed has 
to be accurate within 10 miles an hour or 
$4,000,000 worth of airplane winds up in the 
junkyard. That's why our pilots are among 
the sharpest boys in the Air Force. 

Mr. Nea. Colonel, first, how will the Air 
Force use this plane? 

Colonel Tresers. The B-47 is designed to 
be the No. 1 atom-bomb carrier for the 
Strategic Air Command. 

Mr. Neat. Which puts you back where you 
started—as an extraordinary atom-bomb 
carrier. 

Colonel TIRES. Yes; until the B-52 
comes along in about 2 years that will be 
about two times bigger. That, too, would 
have a couple of things still missing in 
the stratojet—intercontinental range and 
greater bomb capacity. 

Mr. Neat. Thanks, Col. Paul Tibbets, to 
you and the Air Force, for this report on the 
B-47 jet bomber. We'll be reading more 
about you in the Saturday Evening Post 
coming out tomorrow, 


Mr. Speaker, that article in the Post 
is certainly one of the most revealing 
r ws stories that I have ever read. It 
shows just what the American taxpayer 
is getting for the dollars spent by our 
Air Force. 

It is seemingly incredible that an 
agency of Government, such as is the Air 
Force, can obtain men who will risk their 
lives, day after day, in the performance 
of such feats of courage and heroism as 
is written each day of men who, having 
won their wings, fly the heavens to insure 
the security and peace of these United 
States. 

In the article written for the Satur- 
day Evening Post by Stanley Frank, en- 
titled “Sharpest Boys in the Air Force,” 
he goes on to say: 

The closest thing to superman we have 

yet produced is the United States Air Force 
pilot of the new B-47 stratojet. They call 
this boy a four-headed monster, because he 
has to be four times smarter than airmen 
ever were before. 


In writing further for the Saturday 
Evening Post of the “Sharpest Boys in 


the Air Force,” Mr. Frank continues, in. 


part: 
SHARPEST Boys IN THE AIR Force 
(By Stanley Frank) 

They call themselves four-headed mon- 
sters, an allusion that began as a sardonic 
gag and has become an apt description of 
a new breed of airmen. The reference to 
four heads is more factual than fanciful in 
the supersonic age. A monster is a thor- 
oughly normal fellow who has been trained 
within an inch of his faculties to function 
interchangeably in a jet bomber as the pilot, 
navigator, bombardier and radar operator, 
skills that required four individual special- 
ists in World War II. The flying fortresses 
and superforts that blasted Germany and 
Japan carried 10-man crews, but only three 
monsters will ride in the B-47, the plane that 
assures the United States of continued su- 
premacy in strategic air power. 

The Boeing B-47 Stratojet is the swept- 
wing, six-jet plane that has made all pro- 
peller-driven military aircraft obsolescent. 
Every blueprint in the world for a piston- 
engine bomber or fighter was, in effect, 
thrown into the wastebasket on February 8, 
1949, when a B-47 flew 2,289 miles from Moses 
Lake, in Washington, to Andrews Field, in 
Maryland, in 3 hours and 46 minutes—an 
average of 607.8 miles an hour. The big 


bird’s maximum speed, since increased by 
modifications, is classified information, but 
it is no secret that the B-47 can run away 
and hide from any jet fighter except our 
own F-86 Sabre, which is generally con- 
sidered to be superior to Russia's best jet, 
the MIG~-15, in Korea. 

It is no violation of security to report fur- 
ther that three major aircraft manufacturers 
are producing B-47's on top-priority orders 
from the Air Force. The reason for this in- 
tensive tooling up is obvious. The B—47’'s ex- 
treme speed and altitude—more than 40,- 
000 feet—combined with advanced radar and 
electronic equipment for flying at night and 
in foul weather, make it the No. 1 atom-bomb 
carrier of Lt. Gen. Curties E. LeMay's Stra- 
tegic Air Command. The plane fails to meet 
only one criterion demanded by global plan- 
ners. Limited combat radius will require 
the use of overseas bases in the event of all- 
out war. Intercontinental range is being 
built into the B-52, a jet-engined behemoth 
intended as the most likely future replace- 
ment for the B-36, but for the next 2 years 
the Air Force’s Sunday punch will be 
wrapp2d up in the B-47. 

* * = * . 

One thing is certain: The B-47’s crew 
couldn’t be busier if it tried to sweep the 
sky clean of clouds with a broom. The pilot, 
copilot, and observer are charged with re- 
sponsibilities that occupied from two to six 
men in World War II. The pilot, for exam- 
ple, has to watch some 150 dials and controls 
from take-off to landing. His instrument 
panel is no more complicated than a B-36’s, 
but the throttle jockey of the latter has a 
flight engineer to help him monitor the con- 
trols and take care of mechanical emer- 
gencies, whereas the man in the B-47 is 
strictly on his own. Once the plane is air- 
borne, he can expect little assistance from 
the copilot, who is the radio operator, gun- 
ner, keeper of the flight log, and, most im- 
portant, the quick, stand-by calculator of 
information the observer feeds to him con- 
stantly. 

Excessive speed and altitude, a jet’s chief 
assets in penetrating an enemy’s defense, 
magnify the slightest error in navigation 
alarmingly. Barreling along at 10 miles a 
minute, the observer can get thoroughly and 
hopelessly lost by identifying incorrectly a 
blip on the radarscope. Failure to make a 
correction for a 10-mile-an-hour shift in the 
wind will consume the fuel that means the 
difference between a safe return and a crack- 
up in a desolate field. Almost superhuman 
precision is needed on the payoff of the 
mission—the bomb run over the target. The 
one point in space from which a bomb can 
be dropped with maximum results is deter- 
mined by speed, wind drift, altitude, weather 
and the ballistic characteristics of the mis- 
sile. These factors can be computed accu- 
rately only within two and a half miles of 
the target—or the final 15 seconds of the 
approach. After “Bombs away!” the observer 
has nothing to do but sweat out a flight pat- 
tern that will bring him back with sufficient 
fuel for a landing at an alternate airfield if 
the weather is bad over his home base. Then 
he is free to have a nervous breakdown on 
his own time. 

Skeptics believe the concept of an inter- 
changeable crew in the B-47 is a visionary 
scheme that never will work on a mass scale 
because the mental qualifications are too 
stiff. Only a genius or a bloke with a trick 
mathematical mind, they contend, can ab- 
sorb the staggering technical knowledge 
necessary for mastering the four skills. Lt. 
Gen. Robert W. Harper, head of the Air 
Training Command, has the answer for that 
argument. 

“We started the program a year ago with- 
out preliminary tests,” Harper declares, “and 
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we've found enough men to prove the idea 
is feasible. There isn't a genius or a pre- 
selected superman in the bunch. They're 
ordinary fellows, the sort of people who 
always have been the backbone of the mili- 
tary establishment in a democracy.” 

The number of quadruple-rated men, des- 
ignated as SSN 1025's on the Air Force roster, 
who have gone through the school at Mather 
Field is classified, but this much can be re- 
vealed: There will be no shortage of crews 
when B-47’s commence rolling off the as- 
sembly lines in quantity this summer. The 
1025’s who are waiting to be checked out in 
jet bombers are on active duty, perfecting 
their proficiencies in B-36’s and B-50's. 

* * 


* * * 


Tibbets, a taut, intense man who doesn't 
laugh often, * * *. “Speed is only one 
feature of this airplane that excites all of 
us,” he said. “It rides so smoothly that I 
don't believe we'll ever have a more stable 
bombing platform. Let me give you an idea 
of what I mean. We've actually had to in- 
stall vibrators in the instrument panel to 
make the dials register accurately because 
they're built with compensating devices to 
neutralize the normal vibration of a plane. 
Then, the maintenance of a jet is so simple 
that one jet engine can be changed in 1 
hour, against 12 to 14 hours needed to re- 
place a piston engine. 

“The thing that fascinates me most about 
the B-47, though, is the crew. The four- 
headed monsters. It's hard to believe only 
three men are to handle such a big baby, 
but this is just the beginning of a trend. I 
understand the B-52 will be approximately 
three times larger than the 47 and it will 
carry four men, at the most. Maybe just 
three, and they'll do as much as 16 guys in 
a B-36. 

“A crew is bound to be more competent 
when each member understands the other 
fellow’s jobs and problems. I saw too many 
missions fouled up during the last war be- 
cause the bombardier, who didn’t know the 
first thing about a plane’s limitations, 
wanted the pilot to make an impossible 40° 
correction ovér the target at the last mo- 
ment. On the other hand, pilots who didn't 
know the principles of bombing made such 
lousy approaches that the load couldn’t be 
dropped anywhere near the target.” 

Tibbets picked up an ink bottle from his 
desk. “Engineers have accomplished mir- 
acles compressing electronic tubes, that once 
filled a packing case, into a space no larger 
than this to give us the fuel load we need for 
range. A greater miracle is being pulled by 
squeezing proficiencies into men, All sorts 
of psychological hurdles are involved. It 
takes 3 weeks just to create a feeling of inde- 
pendence in a pilot who's accustomed to a 
lot of help flying a big bomber. He really is 
a jet-fighter pilot, multiplied by six. It's 
an entirely new mental attitude that he, 
can’t acquire overnight.” 

Fleming nodded. “There’s a terrific dif- 
ference between an airplane driver and a 
combat pilot. It won't be long before air 
cadets will be going into jet bombers right 
after they finish pre-flight training, but no- 
body in his right mind will send kids on an 
armed mission in a B-47. Flying is a cinch 
until something goes wrong. Then you need 
mature guys to cope with emergencies that 
pop all over the place like a string of fire- 
crackers, We figure 28 to 34 is the ideal 
age for a jet-bomber pilot. He can’t soak 
up enough experience before 28 and he can't 
take the strain of combat mission after 34.” 

He smiled ruefully. “I'm 33. In another 
year I'll be flying a six-telephone desk, but 
I'm lucky. Most jokers my age never will 
know the thrill of sitting behind the stick 
of a B-47.” Fleming looked at me reflec- 
tively, “Not enough people know what a 
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helluva airplane it is. Except for a few test 
pilots, only two civilians have been up in 
it. As long as you're writing about it, you 
ought to take a ride in one.” He turned to 
Neeley. “Are you flying tonight?” 

“Yeah, we're due to take off in about 10 
minutes in the new job that was just deliv- 
ered. He can ride in the nose.” 

You're supposed to jump up and down 
and say, “Oh, boy, great!“ when the Air 
Force invites you to throw caution and a 
sudden affection for tomorrow to the winds, 
So I jumped up and down and made small, 
appreciative noises while thinking it was a 
pretty ridiculous performance for a middle- 
aged party with three adolescent daughters 
and an insurance policy that says, in small 
type, all bets are off if insured winds up 
wearing the wreckage of military aircraft as 
a bow tie. 

Neeley, a huge, shambling man with an 
incongruous, graying crew cut, assembled 
flying gear and a parachute for me with dis- 
maying dispatch. He introduced me to the 
copilot, Capt. Robert Freels, and then we 
went out to the runway, where the silver 
plane gleamed in the twilight. The B-47's 
graceful lines made it appear deceptively 
small from a distance, but as we drew closer 
a dozen ground crewmen standing under one 
wind looked like so many pigeons huddling 
under the eaves of a house. 

Neeley led the way up a 10-foot ladder 
to the fuselage and sidled along a narrow 
passageway to the observer's position, about 
5 feet from the glass nose. “This is the 
best grandstand seat in the house now,” he 
said, “but you can’t see anything when the 
radar and other stuff are put in. You're 
hemmed in by so many instruments that 
you have to use a periscope to look at the 
ground. You even have to sit on maps and 
spread em on your lap when you need them. 
It’s no spot for a guy with claustrophobia. 
By the way, do you know how to work the 
ejection seat, in case we have to bail out?” 

I assured him I did not. 

“Nothing to it,” he said heartily. 

Maybe I didn’t follow him closely, but 
at one point it seemed you needed three 
hands to prepare the seat for ejection, pull 
the lever that catapults the contraption 
through the canopy, and grab hold of the rip 
cord of the parachute before you're shot 
into space. 

“There’s one more thing,” Neeley said. 
“If we do have to bail out, you're the last 
one to leave. Got that? After I give the 
signal, wait 5, 10 seconds until the copilot 
and I are clear.” 

“What became of that fine old tradition 
that says the captain is the last one to 
abandon ship?” I demanded, 

“If you get out first, your canopy may fly 
back and give our escape hatch a hard 
whack that'll jam it. That's what they 

think, anyway, and I'd rather not mess 
around with new procedures.” 

Neeley went back to the cockpit and began 
to fire the engines in order. Outside each 
jet was making a frightful racket comparable 
to the incessant pounding of 1,000 pneumatic 
drills, but not a sound was heard inside 
the pressurized cabin. After running the 
engines for 15 minutes, Neeley taxied the 
plane across the field, turned it on a dime, 
and then, abruptly, we hurtled down the 
runway and were airborne after rolling no 
more than 10 seconds, 

An outstanding characteristic of the B-47 
is its rapid rate of climb, and we reached 
29,000 feet just about the time the “No 
smoking” sign would be flashed off in a 
commercial plane. It was 7 p. m., and at 
that altitude the approaching night could 
be seen gathering in the east like a thun- 
dercloud. We turned west and the ground 
grew brighter, gradually and perceptibly, 


as though we were following a gigantic 
vacuum cleaner. Behind, the lights of towns 
and farms were flecks of marcasite on vel- 
vet. Ahead, water reflected the sun. 

“This is a shake-down cruise, so we won't 
do anything fancy,” Neeley said over the 
intercom. “We're flying a triangular course 
from Wichita to Hutchinson, to Enid, Okla. 
We'll stooge around a couple of hours and 
open up this baby just before we go home. 
How do you like it so far?” 

“Wonderful,” I answered. It was an in- 
sipid word for defining the sublime sensa- 
tion of floating in a void. There was abso- 
lutely no vibration or feeling of motion, and 
the only sound was the occasional soft sigh- 
ing of the heating system. I sat there big, 
fat, and happy, insulated from reality by 
the plane’s unearthly silence and apparent 
suspension in space, until Neeley’s voice 
boomed through the earphones. 

“We're approaching Vance Field, just out- 
side Enid,” he said. “It’s exactly a hundred 
air-miles from here to the Wichita airport. 
Let’s see what this bucket of bolts can do 
if we take some of the wraps off. Here we 
go.” 

I braced myself for a physical shock, 
Nothing happened. Nothing indicated that 
Neeley had opened up the throttle. The 
plane sailed on smoothly and effortlessly. 
The terrain was too far below to offer even 
a practiced eye points of reference for gag- 
ing our speed. I didn’t know how fast we 
were going, but it was immeasurably more 
comfortable than traveling in an airliner at 
200 miles an hour. Neeley turned on the 
intercom as we drifted over the lights of 
Wichita. 

“The crew might be interested to know,” 
he announced casually, “we made that leg in 
10 minutes, on the nose.” 

One hundred miles in 10 minutes is equiv- 
alent to 600 miles an hour—and it was as 
uneventful as riding on a moving stairway. 
The B-47's dramatic impact came later, when 
I saw what men had to do to earn the right 
to fly it, instead of getting in on a pass as I 
did. 

Training airmen for several functions is 
not exactly a new idea, although no one 
dreamed 5 years ago that four-headed mon- 
sters, replete with wives, children, and dogs, 
presently would be causing housing and 
baby-sitter shortages on Air Force bases, 
During the war, the urgent need for special- 
ists did not allow time for teaching more than 
one skill. Besides, manpower and facilities 
were unlimited for assembly-line production 
of crews, but VJ-day brought the reverse 
situation. 

The United States Air Force always has 
been a pilot’s air force, which is not an exer- 
cise in double-talk. Pilots traditionally 
dominate the upper echelons and top admin- 
istrative posts. LeMay, a former bombardier 
himself, as well as command pilot, is well 
aware that the pilot’s prestige often is re- 
sented by crew members stuck in less glam- 
orous jobs. He hopes to forestall the discord 
that can be disastrous in a small group by 
giving the three men in the B-47 equal op- 
portunities for taking turns at the controls. 
LeMay concedes it may be impractical to 
adopt the idea as standard procedure. One 
Man may nail down the pilot’s seat on supe- 
rior ability, but the copilot and the observer 
will have had a fair shot at the No. 1 spot. 

People at Mather report that LeMay’s policy 
has given the new crop of four-headed mon- 
sters a noticeable lift, although they admit it 
cannot be noticed for a few weeks. Recent 
arrivals usually wander about the premises 
with a look of stunned incredulity. Ahead 
of them loom 753 hours in ground school and 
673 hours in flying laboratories. At every 
turn they are confronted by the leering dials 
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of instruments that appear to be Rube Gold- 
berg inventions, but are the products of the 
Nation’s best scientific minds. 

One machine, the AN-APQ-23, is so in- 
volved that there are 20 knobs to be turned 
and 60 hairline calibrations to be made be- 
fore it is ready for operation. Calculations 
fed into the hopper solve, among many 
things, a problem that bedeviled World War 
II bombardiers—the trail factor, or the 
effect of the plane’s momentum, air resist- 
ance, and the pull of gravity on the fall 
of the missile. A further refinement of the 
gadget is offset bombing, which means that 
a specific target can be hit by aiming at an- 
other one. The Mark Hopkins Hotel in San 
Francisco, for example, is not clear enough 
on the radarscope for positive identifica- 
tion, but Alcatraz Island, 3.4 miles away, 
stands out prominently. A Lead drawn on 
Alcatraz with an offset correction of 3.4 miles 
will result in the pin-point clobbering of 
the Top of the Mark. 

“We say these contractions are automatic, 
but they are worthless without exact com- 
putations put into them by men,” comments 
Maj. Paul Umhoff, an instructor at Mather. 
“In the last war, a navigator geared to work 
at 200 miles an hour was taught four 
systems for determining his position. Now 
he has got to know seven and apply them 
flying three times faster. Even that does 
not begin to suggest the added pressures 
that jet speeds pile on him. A navigator 
in a piston plane can fall a half hour behind 
his instruments and catch up easily. If 
he gets into the same fix in a B-47 over 
strange territory, he will not know where he 
is until the plane runs out of gas and he 
asks a farmer. He may get an answer in 
Russian or Chinese.” 

Mather does not have training planes for 
simulating conditions in a B-47, but the staff 
does the best it can by crowding monsters 
in war-weary hacks for 64 prescribed mis- 
sions. The techniques learned in the class- 
room are used on these flights, which range 
all over California, and 250 miles out to sea. - 
The cabins of the planes are blacked out to 
make the students depend solely on instru- 
ments, and ground radar stations evaluate 
practice bombing runs. Sacramento prob- 
ably is the most “bombed” spot on earth; 
landmarks such as the State capitol, the 
governor's mansion and Bedell’s bar at 11th 
and L Streets—also a favorite night target 
thecretically are reduced to rubble every half 
hour. 

The 10-month grind at Mather seems eas- 
ier to take as the monsters approach the 
promised land at Wichita. By the time 
they reach it, 20 more weeks of training, 
including a month in the classroom, cause 
them no pain. They still have a good deal 
to learn about jets and the B-47’s peculi- 
arities. The runway needed for the take-off 
increases by 600 feet with each 20-degree drop 
in temperature. The landing is especially 
tricky because the tandem gear must touch 
the ground in a set attitude and at a speed 
that cannot vary by more than 10 miles an 
hour. If a B-47 comes in too fast, it will 
bounce off the runway and, due to its pure 
aerodynamic lines, take off again. If it is 
brovght in tco slow, is will pancake and 
crash. 

Finally, the day comes when a monster rid- 
ing in the copilot’s seat of a B-47 on a rou- 
tine training mission suddenly is told by 
the man at the controls that the plane is all 
his. That’s the day his old, battered flight 
cap sprouts a few more distinctive creases 
and burned coffee in a paper cup tastes like 
vintage wine. 

„He's got a right to feel the world is his 
oyster,” Colonel Tibbets says. He's the best 
there is, the guy who can fiy any plane that’s 
likely to be invented in our lifetime. There’s 
only one further step. -The guided missile.” 
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Of Course Russia Wants a Cease Fire; 
She Has Everything To Gain by It 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 11, 1951 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following article by Rodney 
Gilbert, an authority on Asia, who was 
a journalist in China for several decades. 
It is from the New York Herald Tribune 
of July 11, 1951: 


RUSSIA’S ARMISTICE MANEUVER CALLED A PLAY 
For Time To Save Her STAKE IN Far EAST 


(By Rodney Gilbert) 


TaIreH, Formosa, June 29.—The view of 
the Korean situation from this island seems 
to me to be so utterly different from that 
enjoyed by any party to any of the disputes 
that have been raging in Washington, that 
an exposition of it may be of some interest. 
When I speak of this island’s view of the 
situation, I am not thinking of Chinese offi- 
cialdom only, but of the view taken by all 
the Occidentals here with whom I have con- 
tact. The local interest in the Korean pic- 
ture is not in what may or may not happen 
to Korea alone, but is naturally tied up with 
the possible effect of developments in Ko- 
rea upon Stalinist China, and then with the 
effects of those developments upon Moscow's 
plans for extending its influence through 
southeast Asia, through India, and on and on, 

There is self-interest in this, of course; 
but here we feel that this view reflects a 
better understanding of what is at stake. 
If no peace is made in Korea which the Stal- 
inists can construe as a victory, and if con- 
tinued fighting results in a collapse of Chi- 
nese Communist morale, the Chinese people 
will put Mao Tse-tung’s regime on the de- 
fensive; and Stalin’s plans for further ex- 
pansion would have to go into suspense in- 
definitely. It could readily put the whole 
Red empire on the defensive; and that cer- 
tainly could not be construed as a bloody 
stalemate. 

The Kremlin’s plans undoubtedly call for 
the consolidation of the Chinese Communist 
hold on China. Unless China is so securely 
held that resistance is hopeless, Chinese 
manpower cannot be moved on into other 
adventures and China’s resources will con- 
tinue to be exhausted by civil war. But 


there is not the slightest doubt that the 


resistance movement is growing and that its 
growth is the indirect result of Red China’s 
participation in the Korean war. We get 
plenty of direct information here about the 
rapid growth of the guerrilla units and of 
better coordination between them. Agents 
of various groups who contrive to get here 
attribute the more determined resistance 
movement to conscription, the requisition of 
grain and to the terror. When word gets 
around of a demand for more “volunteers” 
from a certain rural area, or sckool or fac- 
tory, the able-bodied men face the choice of 
going to Korea to fight for Stalin, or of going 
to the hills to fight for a free China. As 
more and more knowledge of what has been 
going on in Korea seeps through, more 
and more elect to join the guerrillas, 

Grain requisitioning is driving the rural 
population to desperation. “Land reform” 
has reduced all farms to subsistence plots. 
These are not being intensively worked be- 
cause so many of the men are gone. Taxa- 


tion in kind leaves the people hungry. The 
men who are left often angrily resist the 
seizure of their grain. Punitive forces are 
sent against them and they take to the 
hills. If we did not know about this in any 
other way, the top Communists would tell 
us about it periodically. The latest was the 
very important Liu Shaochi who angrily 
inveighed against the rising tide of resist- 
ance and threatened more drastic action 
against the rebels. 

The campaign of terror, as the Hong Kong 
newspapers and other agencies report it, is 
not exaggerated. In their frenzy the Reds 
seem determined to exterminate all persons 
with intelligence, spirit or prestige enough 
to give underground resistance leadership. 
One meets almost no one here who has not 
lately heard of the arrest or execution of a 
relative, a friend, a classmate, a former 
teacher, or a former colleague in official serv- 
ice or military service. One does not have to 
have clandestine communications with the 
mainland to know of such a campaign, be- 
cause, to spread terror, the Communists pub- 
lish the names of all those persons who ever 
amounted to anything whom they have 
liquidated. Mr. Lu Ching-shik, chairman of 
the Free China Labor League, has filled a 
scrapbook with items from Shanghai papers 
about the arrest and execution of well-known 
labor leaders. Many such items are illus- 
trated with photographs of their victims. 

It is assumed here that this savage cam- 
paign is inspired by fear of what the popular 
reaction would be to the collapse of the Red 
armies in Korea and to widespread knowledge 
of their defeats and losses there. But 
though the wholesale arrests and killings 
undoubtedly do cow millions of timid peo- 
ple, they also move the spirited and infu- 
ential men, who now know that their turn 
may come any day or night, to get away if 
they can, or to go into such hiding as they 
can contrive and there conspire against the 
Red tyranny. 

Those who have recently come from the 
mainland or who have been in direct con- 
tact with agents there, agree that the Com- 
munists have so far contrived to keep the 
masses of the people in ignorance of their 
failures and losses; but such information is 
now trickling through in various ways. 
Quantities of old newspapers used to be 
shipped into China from Hong Kong to be 
pulped. English-language papers may not 
now be shipped in unless they are shredded; 
and Chinese papers are not to be imported in 
any form. It is said that the police are now 
making an intensive effort to pick up all 
long-wave radio sets, outside of official agen- 
cies. But plenty of news goes across the 
channel from the Voice of Free China's 
powerful, medium-wave station; and the 
Morse broadcasts from the Central News 
Agency are monitored by all the major guer- 
rilla units and given further circulation in 
small newspapers. 

The dissemination of such rumors by word 
of mouth is a capital offense, and the Reds 
prove daily that they mean it. But in spite 
of such repression the news is going to get 
about, especially in the hungry countryside, 
from which most of the men who have died 
in Korea were recruited. So the Mao regime 
is savagely anticipating the reaction to it. 
In this sense Peiping is already on the defen- 
sive, and the longer the war in Korea lasts, 
exhausts China’s military resources and her 
economic power to sustain it, the more pre- 
carious will become the Stalinist hold on 
China and the less Stalin’s power to push 
aggression through and beyond China. We 
ask each other here: Doesn’t that seem to 
make the military situation in Korea some- 
thing better than an inconclusive stalemate? 

How long the Peiping dictatorship, with 
Moscow prodding it, can go on hurling masses 
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of men into the Korean holocaust, while its 
economy crumbles in the rear and it culti- 
vates the hatred of the people, no one here 
is prepared to guess. Rather than be driven 
into another hellish encounter with U. N. 
firepower, the Red Chinese might turn in 
their tracks any day and start for home. If 
there is another massive offensive, and if it is 
thrown back with the same ghastly losses, it 
will probably be the last. There are several 
reasons for beliving that Peiping’s power to 
waste manpower with the same mad abandon 
is near its end. -The manpower is still there, 
but it is not the same kind that Lin Piao 
led to slaughter, The elements of the fourth 
and third armies that made up the first hu- 
man-sea attack were self-confident veterans 
of many easy victories and cherished a tradi- 
tion of invincibility. There cannot be many 
of them left and their tradition of in- 
vincibility is shattered. 

Chinese intelligence supports the Ameri- 
can reports from Korea that the reinforce- 
ments which are coming in are progressively 
inferior and they must know what can hap- 
pen to them. But if there is now a cease-fire, 
and then long-drawn-out negotiations, in the 
course of which the Soviet spokesmen con- 
cede nothing that would enable the United 
Nations to withdraw honorably, and during 
which the Red Chinese and Korean Armies 
would be reorganized for a fresh try and the 
Peiping regime would step up its purge of all 
nonconformists and of the guerrillas, the 
collapse of the Red armies in Korea and of 
the Stalinist regime in China would be long 
postponed, perhaps too long. 

So why is it supposed here that Soviet Rus- 
sia has suggested this truce? I think I have 
answered that in the paragraph above. It 
is also designed to appeal to the vast number 
of persons in Europe, Asia, and in the United 
States who have yet to learn that Stalin has 
never made a concession except under duress 
and then never in good faith. The offer is 
made to gain time and to save Russia’s stake, 
her base for further aggression, in the Far 
East. 


State Industry Must Be Vigilant Against 
Covetous 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANTONI N. SADLAK 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 11, 1951 


Mr. SADLAK. Mr. Speaker, comment- 
ing editorially in its last issue, the 
Bridgeport (Conn.) Sunday Herald 
stressed the serious consequences that 
were avoided through the rejection of 
the Sparkman-O’Mahoney amendment 
to the Defense Production Act exten- 
sion when it was acted upon in the other 
body. The same vigorous argument ob- 
tains against the Defense Production 
Act amendments of 1951 incorporated 
in H. R. 3871 and specifically applies to 
the identical proposal incorporated as 
section 305 and known as the Rains 
amendment. I am pleased to bring it to 
the attention of the House membership 
under leave to extend my remarks. 
STATE INDUSTRY Must BE VIGILANT AGAINST 

Covxrous 

An attack on industry in Connecticut and 
the Northeast has failed. The Defense Pro- 
duction Act has been fashioned without the 
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provision, proposed by Members of Congress 
from the West and South, that would pro- 
hibit expansion of defense industries in 
areas already highly industrialized. 

But the record of the last decade gives no 
assurance that the effort will not be re- 
newed. That will be assured only if the 
Representatives and Senators from the South 
and West come to realize that their pro- 
posal is as stupid as it is unfair. 

Despite the frequent chatter about New 
England being obsolescent, ours is a fortu- 
nate area. We are highly industrialized, and 
it has brought us prosperity well above the 
national average. 

Perhaps it is too much to expect that other 
areas would not envy our situation. But it 
is no accident that Connecticut is such a 
center of industry, or that it has brought us 
comparative wealth. 

The happy circumstance has grown from 
the fact that here is the cradle of American 
manufacturing and we have nurtured our in- 
dustries well. 

Here is the seat of industrial know-how, 
to manage the industries. 

Here is the concentration of population, to 
man them. 

Here is the tradition of will and skill that 
Keeps our production rate high and pro- 
duction quality higher still. 

Whatever the drawbacks of crowding peo- 
ples, money put into defense production in 
our industralized areas will bring bigger, 
quicker, and better returns than money 
spent anywhere else for that purpose. 

To propose that our manufacturing be 
strewn helter-skelter through the country’s 
8,000,000 square miles is as senseless as to 
propose that we steal away the cotton-grow- 
ing industry from Senator SPARKMAN’S Ala- 
bama or take the silver mining from Senator 
O'Manoney’s Wyoming. They wouldn't know 
how to run our industries, just as we would 
fumble theirs. 

Nor is the argument of security against 
attack a sound one. If the new weapons 
are more terrible, so are they farther reach- 
ing. In no previous emergency have our 
interior precincts been so near to hand for 
the enemy. 

There is no place to hide, and no safety 
in seeking one. Our security lies in girding 
ourselves, as mightily and as quickly as we 
can, for whatever might come. 

In doing so, we must all do what we can 
do best. To suggest anything else is short- 
sighted and dangerous. 


Short’s Stand on Power Seen as Logical 
Position To Take 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DEWEY SHORT 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 31, 1951 


Mr.SHORT. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I include the fol- 
lowing letter to the editor, which ap- 
peared in the Springfield News and 
Leader, published in Springfield, Mo., on 
Sunday, July 8, 1951. 

The letter is initialed “A. T. H.”—but 
coming from West Plains, Mo., everyone 
in my State knows that it was written 
by Arch Hollenbeck, a former editor and 


a writer, whose wise counsel has directed 
many of us in the right path, and whose 
unselfish service as a public official and 
as a private citizen has been recognized 
by his community and his State. 

Arch T. Hollenbeck is well steeped in 
the events of the past and is able to 
judge what is best for the future of our 
people. I am glad to have his approval 
of my action: 


TRYING TO PROTECT EMPIRE DistrRIcT—SHoRT’s 
STAND ON POWER SEEN A8 LOGICAL Posi- 
TION TO TAKE 

To the EDITOR: 

I hold no brief for Congressman SHORT who 
can take care of himself and of some others, 
if need be and, while he recognizes the fact 
that the office of Representative in the Con- 
gress is a national one he also realizes that 
he owes special allegiance to his constitu- 
ents whose representative he is. 

By reason of his superior education, his 
extensive travels abroad, and long-time ex- 
perience in Congress he is in a better posi- 
tion than most Members to serve his con- 
stituents, his country, and his party. 

The Empire District Electric Co. is located 
in the largest city and richest county in 
his district and is composed of many stock- 
holders who have invested their savings, 
according to law, in an institution which 
pays taxes and serves satisfactorily, under 
governmental supervision, the people of 
many communities in this Ozarks region. 
He certainly would be recreant to his sworn 
duty if he sat idly by and permitted a social- 
istically inclined administration to destroy 
such an institution. 

He knows—and no one knows it better 
than he—that the Empire Co. and the Taney- 
Co-Mo plant, both in his district, have plenty 
of power and electricity to supply his own 
district and others for years to come, in- 
cluding Greene and other fast-growing coun- 
ties, while giving employment to many good 
people, and paying taxes to keep up our 
Nation, State, schools, and communities. 

The people elected Dewey SnHort to look 
after their national affairs, but they never 
had the chance to vote for or against “Mister 
Whatsisname” from way down in Oklahoma, 
who goes over the country, at our expense, 
telling us in a fatherly or step-fatherly way 
how to run our business. 

West Plains, which incidentally, adopted 
municipal ownership and commission gov- 
ernment long before the “Queen City of the 
Ozarks" got around to it, bought its juice 
from a home-owned company in Arkansas, 
receiving good service at an exceptionally 
low rate, until our people, promised some- 
thing for nothing, made a contract with 
the Norfork outfit, and are a sadder but 
wiser lot—or are we? 

As a former resident and long-time friend 
of Springfield I’m surprised that the people 
there, above the average in intelligence, are 
taking the position they are said to on a 
vital question, which, shorn of the propa- 
ganda, is Americanism or socialism. It is 
easy to understand why thousands of pay- 
rollers and tax-eaters act as they do, but 
when some city and county officials—many 
of em Republicans—and an independent 
paper should fall for such stuff, I give up. 

To copy the style of the late alliterative 
E. E. E. McJimsey, I'm surprised, sad, sorry, 
stumped, and slightly sore that sensible, sub- 
stantial, sober Springfleldians should stum- 
ble or stampede into surrendering to 
serfdom.” 

Sincerely but sorrowfully, 
A. T. H. 

WEST PLAINS. 
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Secretary Finletter Tells How the Commu- 
nists Have Increased Their Air Striking 
Power to a Thousand Planes, and 
Warns That This Force May Be Thrown 
Fully Into Battle 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK W. BOYKIN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 11, 1951 


Mr. BOYKIN. Mr. Speaker, there are 
few men, if any, in Government who en- 
joy the confidence of Members of Con- 
gress and command their respect to a 
greater degree than does the Honorable 
Thomas K. Finletter, Secretary of the 
Air Force. 

Conversation in our cloak rooms is 
dominated by good things spoken of him 
every time that he makes an appearance 
before any committee of the House, and 
the commendations that are expressed 
are certainly highly deserved and well 
placed. 

There is, in the opinion of many of 
my colleagues, none more capable, more 
devoted to his duty, who spends more of 
himself, or does more in the nationa’ in- 
terest than Tom Finletter does in any 
ordinary workday in his life, 

A brilliant lawyer, skilled in inter- 
national law, a recognized authority on 
foreign affairs, he speaks in simple, un- 
derstandable language; is given neither 
to overstatement nor to understatement, 
s above all else, he uses no double 

Indefatigable in his efforts, Thomas 
K. Finletter is in Washington today, he 
is gone tomorrow, and is still somewhere 
else on tomorrow’s morrow ever and 
always for the betterment of the Air 
Force and for what I have come per- 
sonally to regard as being what his con- 
science dictates to be his duty to his 
country. 

Mr. Speaker, these expressions about 
Thomas K. Finletter are prompted by 
two things. The first is a news article 
from the New York Times of June 26, 
telling of Mr. Finletter’s description of 
what he believed to be an ominous build- 
up of Chinese Communist air strength 
ported at the United Nations forces in 

orea. 


That special article goes on to say 
that— 


The Ground Forces were somewhat spoiled 
by the complete air supremacy and tactical 
support given them by the United States 
Air Force, and because of that fact, the Army 
would not be deployed defensively should 
Communist planes in number attack troop 
concentrations, 


That the Air Force, on the other hand, 
is altogether alert to the conditions 
which obtain in Korea is made evident 
by Hanson W. Baldwin in a special ar- 
ticle carried in the Times on June 27. 
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In this article, Mr. Baldwin points out 
that while Communist enemies in North 
Korea have greater reserves and air 
power, the United States has its key 
targets spotted—targets which can be 
hit quickly. 

Mr. Speaker, these two articles—the 
first, a special dispatch to the New York 
Times, headed “Red air build-up in Ko- 
rea pictured,” and the other, a special 
feature article by Hanson W. Baldwin, 
aviation editor and war correspondent, 
entitled “The Cards in Korea,” are so 
chock full of factual information that 
will have so much to do in any material 
discussion of peace within the next few 
weeks that it behooves all who want to 
become more fully informed on the cur- 
rent phases of the Korean war problem 
to read both articles. 

It is because of these facts that un- 
der unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks, I insert the same in the RECORD. 

The articles are as follows: 

[From the New York Times of June 27, 1951] 


Rep Arr BUILD-UP IN Korea PICTURED-—FIN- 
LETTER Warns For Has 1,000 PLANES READY, 
Bur He Says U. N. Is ALERT TO THREAT 


WAasHINGTON, June 26.—Thomas K. Fin- 
letter, Secretary of Air, described today what 
he considered to be an ominous build-up in 
Chinese Communist air strength pointed at 
United Nations forces in Korea. 

Speaking at a Pentagon news conference, 
Mr. Finletter told how the Communists had 
increased their air striking power to 1,000 
planes, and warned that this force “may be 
thrown fully into the battle and thus in- 
crease our difficulties.” 

Ten days returned from Japan and Korea, 
where he held conferences with Air Force 
commanders, Mr. Finletter gave assurances 
that the Far East Air Forces are alert to the 
threat. He said that complete defense 
against a heavy enemy air attack was im- 
possible, but added that every preparation 
is being made to deal with this possibility. 

To some observers Mr. Finletter’s emphasis 
on the enlarged enemy air capability re- 
flected concern heard in Air Force quarters 
that the United Nations ground troops in 
Korea were ill-prepared for air attacks. 
These quarters feared that the Army had 
been spoiled by the complete air supremacy 
it has enjoyed, and that it would not be 
deployed defensively should Communist 
planes in number attack troop concentra- 
tions. 

Mr. Finletter declined, however, to go into 
this question on the ground that order of 
battle or troop disposition, was a closely 
guarded secret. Nor, on similar grounds, 
would be disclosed what plans the Air Force 
had for meeting Communist planes in 
strength. 

Although only 200 planes were available to 
them last October, Mr. Finletter said, the 
Communists now have about 1,000 planes. 
He described the build-up as steady. 

In addition to the Soviet-made jet MIG- 
15 fighter, a plane that the Air Force con- 
cedes is a match for the F-86, the best United 
States fighter in full production, the Com- 
munists also have some YAK-15 and MIG-9 
jets, the Secretary reported. 

Mr, Finletter likened the YAK-15 to the 
United States F-80, an obsolescent but effi- 
cient jet. He declined to discuss whether 
his operational planners were prepared to 
add to the present United Nations air 
strength. There are no great reserves of 
latest-type equipment in the United States as 
the Air Force is carefully apportioning its 
best equipment among the Air Defense Com- 
mand, the European theater and Korea. 


Mr. Finletter said that the majority of the 
jets in the Communist build-up were of the 
MIG-15 type and that by far the largest part 
of the increase was in jet aircraft. 

The Secretary added that the rotation of 
Air Force personnel would be well under way 
by late August or early September. 


[From the New York Times of June 27, 1951] 


THE CARDS IN Korea—ENEMy Has GREATER 
RESERVES AND AIR POWER BUT UNITED STATES 
Has Key TARGETS Ir Can HIT QUICKLY 


(By Hanson W. Baldwin) 


The adage that one should never look a 
gift horse in the mouth certainly has no ap- 
plication to the Russian suggestion for a 
truce in Korea. 

There is no doubt that a quick end to the 
Korean war would serve the best interests 
of the United States and the United Nations. 
Some end has to be found to the fighting in 
Korea for the longer it continues, the more 
it is extended, the greater the danger of 
world war III, which certainly can serve no 
one’s interest. 

A peace based, not on unification of Korea, 
but on the thirty-eighth parallel, which 
means the continued division of the coun- 
try, is about the best that can now be hoped 
for; but inconclusive though this may be, a 
negotiated peace of this sort, with certain 
safeguards, is better than an indefinite con- 
tinuation of the fighting with increasing 
dangers of its extension. 


APPEASEMENT IS OPPOSED 


However any such peace—and this is why 
the Russian gift horse must be inspected 
very carefully—must never be coupled with 
any extraneous concessions such as the ad- 
mission of Communist China to the United 
Nations or acknowledgment that Formosa 
should be under Peiping’s domination. The 
tangible and definite accomplishments—po- 
litical, psychological, and strategic—of Ko- 
rea would be completely liquidated and Rus- 
sia would score a tremendous victory if any 
cease-fire were bought at the price of ap- 
peasement, 

There is, however, little chance of this; 
more dangerous by far may be the reaction 
of the American people and of our allies to 
any Russian peace campaign. The American 
character is distinguished by impatience and 
by fluctuating and cyclical outbursts of ener- 
gy succeeded by apathy. The Korean war, 
to too many Americans (except for those who 
have sons or relatives engaged), has been 
somewhat alien and remote; not all of our 
psychological energies by any means have 
been behind this fighting. 

The Russians unquestionably hope to 
capitalize on this trait. Yet the primary 
fact to remember in discussing a cease-fire 
is that the Communists advance and retreat, 
veer and shift; their methods constantly 
change, but their objective is immutable; it 
is world domination. 


WARNS OF LONG NEGOTIATIONS 


We must, moreover, beware of any pro- 
tracted negotiations; the intentions of Mos- 
cow and Peiping must be developed clearly 
and rapidly, or negotiations must be broken 
off. For the heaviest sort of damage could 
be done to the morale of our fighting troops 
in Korea, to the South Koreans, to men in 
training in this country, and to the na- 
tional will by long. negotiations during 
which the prize of peace was dangled con- 
stantly before our eyes. 

In any such negotiations the enemy has 
certain important cards, but we hold others, 

The enemy’s air power, so far only partly 
committed, but increasing almost daily in 
strength, aggressiveness, and effectiveness, 
is his greatest card. It is poised, something 
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like a sword, over the heads of the Eighth 
Army; make peace—or else? 

Estimates of the strength of the Chinese 
Communist Air Force differ. There may be 
300 to 600 aircraft in Manchuria, and they 
are backed up by Russian planes based in 
Manchuria which may total 1,000 or more. 
United States Air Force and United States 
Navy combat planes in the Japan-Korea 
theater available to counter any enemy air 
action probably total about 1,100 to 1,500 
planes, including a few from other United 
Nations forces. 

ENEMY HAS MORE RESERVES 

Another card the enemy holds is his large 
manpower reserves, by no means exhausted, 
despite his past heavy casualties. 

The United States, however, has two po- 
tential cards it should have no hesitancy in 
using soon, if the present conversations do 


‘not result in a cease fire. 


The Yalu River-Suiho Dam power proj- 
ect—fourth largest in the world—provides 
electric power to large parts of Manchuria. 
The dam is probably indestructible to 
bombing, but the generators and distribu- 
tion system, easily destroyed, lie on the 
North Korean side of the river, 

Rashin, port and communications center 
lying on the Korean northeast coast near 
the Siberian frontier, also is a legitimate 
target. It has been bombed once, but our 
desire to limit the war has prevented addi- 
tional attacks. 

Yet if peace does not come soon both of 
these objectives—both of them within Ko- 
rea—would seem to be obvious targets, sub- 
ject to legitimate military assault. The 
enemy might as well realize that no matter 
how much we would deplore it, the war in 
Korea is bound to spread if a negotiated 
peace proves impossible. 


——v— 


United States Immigration Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 11, 1951 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, there is 
appended the following article from the 
New York Times Sunday magazine sec- 
tion of July 8, 1951, dealing with this 
question in terms of our needs under 
present and foreseeable world condi- 
tions: 

LET Us OPEN AGAIN THE GATES 
(By Jacon K. Javits) 


The wealth of America is its people. We 
are a conglomerate nation that has drawn 
upon every race and breed of man on 
the face of the earth. Out of their diverse 
talents and traditions we have distilled some- 
thing that is unique and, to us, priceless— 
the American character. That character, 
impossible to define or to dissect with clar- 
ity, has made us the strongest and the 
freest nation in history and has brougyt 
us, inevitably, to the leadership of the en- 
lightened peoples of the world. 

But even as we extol this great source 
of strength we are slowly strangling one of 
its main arteries. By our restricted immigra- 
tion policy of the last two decades we have 
reduced to a trickle those infusions of foreign 
blood that have so vitalized our lifestream 
in the past. We have deliberately adopted 
a policy of exclusion—or what amounts to 
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the same thing—against many of the nation- 
alities which have contributed most to our 
greatness. 

That policy was broadened considerably 
in June 1948, when the Displaced Persons 
Act first went into effect. For the 3 years 
ending June 30, 1951, we shall have ad- 
mitted an average of 205,000 immigrants a 
year—about three times our previous aver- 
age. But when that program is completed 
by the end of this year, only some 50,000 
DF's will come in under it. So far as this 
country is concerned, we are about to revert 
to the outmoded restrictions of the past. 
The moment has therefore arrived to re- 
examine the question: Why must this great 
democratic nation, with its record of com- 
passion for the oppressed of the world, once 
more slam shut the gates of hope and oppor- 
tunity? 

My own proposal, the implementation of 
which I am beginning by introducing legis- 
lation for an initial 5-year program, is that 
we should set a goal of gaining not less than 
10,000,000 new immigrants during the next 
20 years, taking them in at the average rate 
of 500,000 a year. Moreover, our system, 
should not be encumbered by unworkable 
and unrealistic quotas or other preferential 
arrangements designed to favor one nation- 
ality group over another. We should, of 
course, guard ourselves against infiltrating 
enemies. We should guard ourselves against 
the chronically ill and against the incompe- 
tent and the irresponsible who might be- 
come public charges. But beyond these ele- 
mentary safeguards our gates should be 
thrown wide to the oppressed and uprooted 
peoples of the world who are willing to 
work and to sacrifice to make a home in 
America. 

I am aware that the scope of these num- 
bers will shock a great many people. But I 
believe we have the need and capacity to 
absorb 10,000,000 new residents from foreign 
lands during the next 20 years. We should 
do this not only in the name of humanity 
but in our own enlightened self-interest. 
A great many arguments, some of them well- 
reasoned and some of them merely hysteri- 
cal, will be raised against it. But I think 
it is not difficult to demonstrate that this 
rate of immigration is not only consistent 
with our democratic tradition but is also 
essential to our national welfare. 

The role that immigrants have played in 
the building of America is woven into our 
folklore as well as into our recorded history, 
Some of our most cherished legends, our 
greatest music and literature, are built 
around themes and heroes borrowed from 
other lands. The idea of America as the 
great melting pot is one of our proudest tra- 
ditions and has strongly influenced our cul- 
tural development. 

Throughout our history additions to our 
population by means of immigration have 
produced new jobs, new consumers, and new 
forms of industrial expansion. The sweat 
and the brawn of people of foreign birth 
helped clear our forests, build our roads, 
railways, and bridges, mine our coal and 
metals, and erect our homes, industrial 
plants, and towering buildings. 

Immigration brought to the United States 
the wealth and the talents of every race on 
the globe. Alexander Graham Bell and 
Emile Berliner immigrated here to pioneer 
the telephone; John Philip Holland, the sub- 
marine; John Ericsson, the ironclad steam- 
ship; David Lindquist, the electric elevator; 
Mathias Schwalback, the typewriter; Ottmar 
Mergenthaler, the linotype machine; Carl 
Hestrom, the motorcycle; Conrad Huber, the 
flashlight; Victor Bendix, the self-starter for 
automobiles; and Octave Chanute, the glider. 

Among our greatest scientists and engi- 
neers have been such immigrants as Andrew 
Carnegie, who developed our great steel in- 
dustry; Herman Frasch, chemist, who dis- 


covered the initial process for refining petro- 
leum; Charles Steinmetz and Michael Pupin, 
the twin geniuses of electricity; Bellanca, 
Seversky, and Sikorsky, who contributed so 
much to American preeminence in aviation; 
Einstein and Meitner, distinguished in 
atomic development; and William Knudsen, 
mass-production genius of the automobile 
industry—to cite only a few. 

It is also significant, I think, that the 
States with the largest proportion of first- 
and second-generation immigrant families, 
like Rhode Island, Connecticut, New York, 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey, and Delaware, 
have shown up best in terms of per capita 
wealth and income and in such respects as 
education and social betterment. This can- 
not be attributed solely to the presence of 
great natural resources (Ruode Island, for 
example, is near the top of the list but its 
natural resources are miniscule) but to the 
fact that these polyglot States have skillful 
and active populations. 

In the face of all that immigration has 
meant to the United States through the 
year, we are presently operating under re- 
strictions clamped down a generation ago, 
during the great antiforeign hysteria that 
engulfed the country in the wake of the 
First World War. At that time we had been 
frightened by the success of the Bolshevik 
Revolution in Russia and we were swept 
with the first great wave of isolationism. 
We were stampeded into the illogical belief 
that we could avoid the troubles of the rest 
of the world by barricading ourselves behind 
our ocean frontiers. 

The Immigration Act of 1924, which still 
stands as the law of the land, established a 


quota system for immigration based on na- 


tional origin. The quota for each coutry is 
determined by the number of persons born in 
that country who were living in the United 
States in 1020. Theoretically, the admission 
of 153,174 immigrants a year is possible under 
the act. Actually cnly about one-half the 
quota has been used on the average every 
year. 

The reason for this is that in countries 
with large quotas, like Great Britain, there 
is only a small demand for immigration. In 
other countries with relatively small quotas, 
like Poland, Italy, and Greece, there is such 
a huge demand that ever. those with prefer- 
ences under the immigration law, such as 
the parents of American citizens, often have 
to wait years for an entrance visa. 

This law was intended to, and in fact 
does, discriminate against southern and 
eastern Europeans. The result is a law more 
in keeping with Nazi race theories than with 
our own Constitution, a law racially biased, 
statistically incorrect and a clumsy instru- 
ment for the selection of future United 
States citizens, 

The illogical barriers of the 1924 law were 
put up in the first place as an ill-conceived 
defense against a nonexistent danger. They 
have worked immeasurable hardship and 
misery on millions of people abroad, at the 
same time depriving our own country of the 
brains, the skill and the productive wealth 
which substantial and continuing immigra- 
tion would have brought us. They have 
been perpetuated out of deference to the 
ignorance and bigotry of a noisy minority of 
our own people. But we continue to live 
under an immigration statute substantially 
unchanged from the way it was written un- 
der those misguided impulses of the early 
twenties. 

The Displaced Persons Act expiring De- 
cember 31 next, provided only temporary and 
inadequate relief from this basic immigra- 
tion policy and was passed to deal only with 
a special situation. It represented Ameri- 
can leadership in resettling about 1,110,000 
people found in Germany, Austria, and Italy 
by General Eisenhower's forces after VE-day. 
These people had been transplanted from 
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their native countries, Poland, the Ukraine, 
Czechoslovakia, Hungary, the Balkan, and 
Baltic states, by their Nazi and Fascist op- 
pressors. Of the 1,100,000 this country will 
have taken in not more than 341,000 and 
probably only 305,000 displaced persons for 
permanent residence at the termination of 
the program this year. 

Thus, we are now back to the outmoded 
statute of 1924 as America’s advertisement 
before the world for the vigor and justice of 
the democratic way Why not abandon that 
restrictive policy and adopt a more liberal 
one like that I have proposed? What other 
advantages does a drastic revision of our 
immigration level upward—to 500,000 a 
year—offer the United States at this time? 

One of the most urgent arguments for 
opening the doors is that our population 
cycle is slowing down and our age level is 
rising. At present those above the age of 65 
represent 7½ percent of the total population. 
This ratio is likely to double by 1975, al- 
though the gross increase in population will 
be on the order of only 10 to 15 percent. 

That confronts us with an ominous dilem- 
ma: Our declining population curve is in 
stark contrast to an upswing in population 
in most other parts of the world. Experts 
tell us that in another 20 years, assuming no 
change in our present situation, the United 
States with its aging population will be faced 
on both sides of the ocean with youthful, 
vigorous peoples. 

It also confronts us with the prospect of 
inadequate manpower to run our ever-ex- 
panding economy and meet the demands of 
our defense mobilization. If, as many au- 
thorities warn us, the period of alert in which 
we are now involved is to persist for 10, and 
possibly even 20 years, our industries and 
farms simply have to have more workers 
than are promised by the currently visible 
supply. 

At the present moment—and defense pro- 
duction is yet to reach its full tempo—we 
have a leeway in our civilian-labor force of 
only about 1,600,000 persons. In other 
words, the total available workers in the 
country number 62,800,000. Of these, 61,- 
200,000 already have jobs. That leaves 1,600,- 
000 unemployed—many of them by choice 
since they normally are also housewives, 
students, or retired persons—from whom the 
rapidly expanding needs of the defense pro- 
gram are to be met. Those needs in the 
next couple of years are expected to total 
between 3,000,000 and 4,000,000 workers. 

As things now stand—which means ignor- 
ing the vast reservoir of foreign workers who 
are eager to come to the United States—we 
can only meet that demand in two ways. 
One is to pull into the labor market the 
housewives, students, retired persons, and 
the physically handicapped, much as we diti 
during World War II. This has many obvious 
social disadvantages, particularly its effect 
on home life. It also lowers the general 
level of industrial efficiency and consequently 
of output. 

The second way of meeting it is to increase 
the workweek above the present average of 
41 hours. It is estimated that each hour 
of overtime, applied throughout industry 
generally, is the equivalent of adding 350,000 
new workers. But trying to meet defense 
manpower needs in this way is costly both 
in dollars and efficiency; it turns back the 
clock of social progress, and would be totally 
unnecessary if we followed a sensible immi- 
gration policy. 

Serious labor shortages already are show- 
ing up in some areas and in some. occupa- 
tions. Demand exceeds supply, for example, 
for engineers and draftsmen, for machinists, 
metal workers, and pattern makers. In some 
areas there is even a sh of semiskille® 
workers. Shortages in domestic help are as 
acute as they ever have been, and are en 
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added deterrent to building up the work 
force with mothers and housewives, 

Farm labor represents another critical 
shortage. There are 300,000 fewer farm 
families this year than there were in 1950, 
and the number of hired farm hands is also 
down. A million wetbacks creep illegally 
across the Mexican border annually to help 
with the harvests in the Southwest—and also 
to depress wage levels and to create a host 
of social and public health problems. Con- 
gress is currently wrestling with legislation 
to regularize and control this traffic and to 
arrange for a more orderly importation of 
seasonal agricultural workers. 

Some quite cautious efforts are also being 
made in Congress now to reform our present 
immigration policy. In each instance, how- 
ever, they seem to be predicated more on the 
exclusion of nationality groups deemed to 
be undesirable than on the large-scale ad- 
mission of desirables. Each adheres to the 
outmoded and unrealistic quota system 
(with some minor variations) and each holds 
fast to the limit of 153,714 immigrants in 
any 1 year. 

Against this rather negligible figure, the 
International Refugee Organization esti- 
mates that there are at present from 3,000,- 
000 to 4,000,000 workers and members of their 
families in Europe anxious and ready to 
emigrate—of whom it is estimated 800,000 
to 1,000,000 can be moved for immigration 
a year. This includes about 225,000 remain- 
ing DP's, perhaps 1,000,000 Volksdeutchen 
who have been expelled from Eastern Europe 
by the Communists, and possibly 2,000,000 
surplus workers from Italy, Austria, Greece, 
and the Netherlands for whom there is little 
prospect of full employment. The IRO has 
found that the cost of resettlement is only 
$301.50 per person. 

What stands in the way of substantial, 
effective reform in our immigration policy? 
I find that the arguments boil down es- 
sentially to two—prejudice and economic 
competition. 

With respect to the first of these, many of 
the objections to greater immigration are 
implied rather than stated. Racial and re- 
ligious intolerance are involved. There is 
also an element of bigotry; a contempt for 
and distrust of all “foreigners.” Another 
quite powerful factor—and one that is freely 
articulated—is the fear that many present- 
day immigrants from Europe are imbued 
with Socialist and even, Communist views. 
If given a haven here, it is argued, they 
might turn out to be subversive. 

On the economic side, the fear seems to 
be, first, that new large-scale immigration 
will tend to create a future unemployment 
problem. A corollary of this is that these 
newcomers might then become public 
charges and a drain on our social services. 
Another argument is that they would inten- 
sify the pressure for housing and other basic 
facilities already in short supply. 

To the first of these arguments, intol- 
erance and bigotry, there is, of course, no 
use answering rationally. One can only rest 
in the faith that such views are so con- 
trary to our American tradition and heri- 
tage as to be representative of only a small 
minority of people. As to subversive or 
other criminal tendencies, it is highly sig- 
nificant that of 220,630 displaced persons 
admitted to this country between July 1, 
1948, and January 31, 1951, only three have 
been deported for cause. 

The economic arguments, it seems, to 
me, are virtually self-defeating. We 
have always proceeded in this country on 
the basis that we have an economy which 
flourishes on increased production. As of to- 
day, we are approaching the $300,000,000,000 
level of national income, our problems of 
defense mobilization and civilian supply can 
be solved only by more production, and a 
deficit of manpower to run the machines and 
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till the farms is already visible. Unless 
we adopt a defeatist attitude and say that 
& depression and mass unemployment are 
inevitable, there are no grounds for fear- 
ing that immigration will depress the job 
market. 

On the contrary, there is much more rea- 
son to believe that we will need these addi- 
tional hands and skills and brains to keep 
our productive mechanism going full blast 
in the decades ahead. 

Nor is there any problem of geographical 
capacity to absorb as many as 10,000,000 
immigrants over the next 20 years. Most 
population experts (including Lothrop Stod- 
dard, who helped write the present restric- 
tive immigration law) agree that there is 
ample room in the United States for a popu- 
lation of as much as 200,000,000 as long as 
we maintain our high standard of living. 
But it would take us until the year 2,000 to 
achieve that level at our present ratio of 
births to deaths and our present level of 
immigration. 

The time has come to reform our immigra- 
tion policy not according to our fears but 
according to our needs, our resources and 
our hopes. This Nation has grown strong 
and prosperous on the labor and inventive- 
ness of immigrants. It has grown great on 
the interchange of ideas and cultures from 
every quarter of the globe. Its future may 
depend on the humane and decent attributes 
of democracy and their inspiration to the 
embattled millions fighting for survival 
throughout the world. 

Our most basic resource js and continues 
to be people. The legend on the Statute of 
Liberty so attests: 

“Give me your tired, your poor, your 
huddled masses yearning to breathe free, 
I lift my lamp beside the golden 
door.” 


General MacArthur 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HARMAR D. DENNY, JR. 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN.THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 11, 1951 


Mr. DENNY. Mr. Speaker, with no 
intention whatever of minimizing the 
work of General Ridgway who has de- 
veloped into one of our best field com- 
manders, who has ably carried out the 
program and strategy previously set out 
for him and who has led our troops to 
what amounts to a real victory, I cannot 
help calling attention to the great 
tragedy of the absence of General Mac- 
Arthur at a time when we are drawing 
the terms of a cease-fire agreement and 
a truce with the enemy in Korea, 

There is no man with the keen judg- 
ment and knowledge of the Asiatic mind 
who can compare wth General Mac- 
Arthur. His intuitive instinct which 
placed the United Nations, America, and 
incidentally himself, as the commander 
in chief of the combined forces, in a place 
of superiority and leadership is unsur- 
passed; and unfortunately there is no one 
else who car attain the outstanding re- 
sults that he has shown in his dealings 
with the Japanese and all of the coun- 
tries of Asia. His dramatic exploits in 
Japan and his inspired leadership have 
almost idolized him in the minds of the 
Japanese people. The fact that he en- 
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tered Japan as a conqueror and went 
through the streets of Tokyo unarmed 
between lines of armed Japanese soldiers 
and that he was able to withdraw all 
American troops for action in Korea 
from a conquered and occupied country 
have made history all over the world. 

We are dealing far away from home 
with no common enemy, but with one 
that will stoop to any cunning or under- 
cover device to gain his end and whose 
word and agreement cannot be depend- 
ed upon. Our greatest and best in the 
way of leadership is required. Appease- 
ment and compromise cannot be coun- 
tenanced. : 

Again I repeat that it is a tragedy 
that we cannot have General Mac- 
Arthur on the scene to accomplish an 
honorable peace which will place the 
United Nations and America in the po- 
sition of those who have accomplished 
their aim against aggression and have 
secured the first step in a move for peace 
that should spread all over the world, 
We need him now as we have never need- 
ed him before. 


How We Lost One War And 
Got Into Another 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
} Wednesday, July 11, 1951 : 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the second in a series of articles 
I wrote at the request of the Scripps- 
Howard papers. This is taken from the 
Pittsburgh Press of June 19, 1951: 


KOREA PARTITIONING SET STAGE FOR WAR— WAR 
DEPARTMENT INVITED RUSSIA TO OCCUPY ALL 
TERRITORY NORTH OF THIRTY-EIGHTH 
PARALLEL 

(By Representative WALTER H. Jupp) 


WASHINGTON.—One of the unanswered 
questions about American foreign policy in 
Asia is why Korea was divided at the thirty- 
eighth parallel. 

The partitioning of Korea—with most of 
the people and the good farm lands in the 
South, and most of the industry and raw 
materials in the North—set up the econom- 
ic and military conditions for the Commun- 
ist attempt to seize the whole of Korea. 

I have served on Congressional committees 


that have tried to find out why Korea was 


partitioned. As far as we could learn these 
are the facts: 

1.. No agreement was made at Yalta as to 
a postwar partitioning of Korea. 

2. On August 11, 1945, when there was not 
a single Russian soldier anywhere in Ko- 
rea, our War Department proposed that the 
Russians occupy Korea, as far south as the 
thirty-eighth parallel. 

3. General MacArthur was then in su- 
preme command of all the allied powers in 
Asia, including Russia’s. If he had told 
the Russians to keep out of Korea, they 
would have had to obey, or else tip their 
hand earlier than they did that they had 
no intention of cooperating peacefully after 
the war. 
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4. But General MacArthur was not con- 
sulted. The Russians were invited to come 
down to the thirty-eighth parallel, which 
they then made the Communist frontier in 
that part of Asia. Last June, the North Ko- 
rean Army, Russian-trained and equipped, 
attempted to take the whole of Korea, and 
when they failed, the Russians sent in their 
Chinese team. 

The curious thing is that nobody in our 
Government can explain why it was felt nec- 
essary or desirable to invite the Russians 
into Korea. A general who appeared before 
our committee hinted that we might have 
offered the Russians half of Korea to keep 
them from taking it all. 


WE HAD A-BOMES 


It is true that the Russians had the man- 
power to overrun Korea before American 
troops could arrive. But they could have 
overrun a great many other places, includ- 
ing Berlin. And it is a fact that we had just 
exploded two atomic bombs, which more 
than made up for our disadvantage in man- 
power. 

I can find no evidence that the State De- 
partment was formally consulted as to the 
effect of partitioning Korea on the hope for 
that country's eventual recovery. One of 
the possible conclusions is that there was 
in the War Department a group which found 
out what the Russians wanted and then put 
it forward as the American proposal, so that 
there could be an appearance of unanimity. 

This is a serious charge, I know, but we 
have since learned that such groups existed 
in the Treasury, Commerce, and State De- 
partments, 

Actually, the fate of Korea was largely 
determined by the Yalta agreement to give 
control of Manchuria to Russia and subse- 
quent decisions by our Government not to 
give effective assistance to the free Chinese 
who were defending their country. Korea 
is a mere appendage on the Asiatic main- 
land. 

When I came back to this country in No- 
vember 1947, from a tour of Asia, I reported 
that the Communists would take China un- 
less we changed our negative policies, and 
if they got China they would get Korea, too, 


RELATES CONVERSATION 


I told my fellow Congressmen of a long 
conversation I had with a great Korean pa- 
triot, Kim Koo. He had been head of the 
Korean provisional government in exile in 
China until it was able to get back to Korea 
after the Japanese surrender in 1945. 

Mr. Kim has since been assassinated. The 
following is from my 1947 report: 

“I said to him, ‘What should America 
do now? We have delayed 2 years hoping 
we could get an agreement with Russians 
that would reunite Korea, but cooperation 
with them hasn’t worked here any better 
than anywhere else. Should we delay 
longer, waiting for the United Nations Com- 
mission to see what it can do? Should we 
go ahead in South Korea, anyway, hold 
elections, set up a defense force, and try 
to get the country on its feet and withdraw 
our forces? Or what?’ 

“He studied a minute and then said, ‘It 
doesn’t make any difference what you do 
now. There isn’t any way to get Korea so 
that she can be independent and secure and 
self-sustaining, until you solve the Commu- 
nist problem across the border in Man- 
churia’ ” 

When the United Nations finally decided 
that Russian agreement in unification of 
Korea was impossible and supervised the 
election of the South Korean government, 
almost its first act was to ask that Ameri- 
can troops remain until it could establish 
a defense force. The North Korean puppets 
already had their army. 

But American and Russian troops were 
withdrawn simultaneously, leaving the un- 


armed South Koreans facing a powerful mil- 
itary force north of their border. 

Subsequently, our foreign policy toward 
Korea was based upon extending economic 
aid. We thought, or claimed to think, that 
by making South Korea more prosperous 
than North Korea, we could stand off an 
invasion. As of last June, when the North 
Koreans invaded, the standard of living in 
South Korea was much better than in North 
Korea, despite an influx of millions of refu- 
gees from North Korea. 

I supported economic aid for South Ko- 
rea as being better than no aid at all, and 
as that country’s due from us, since we 
had placed them in their predicament. But 
I was sure then, as I am sure now, that we 
Americans will never have security in our 
international relations so long as we can 
be persuaded that improved living stand- 
ards, in themselves, are an, adequate de- 
fense against armed aggression. 

While we Americans were persuading our- 
selves that Communist economics rather 
than Communist guns was our foe, the 
Kremlin moved to fill the void left by our 
withdrawal from South Korea, Secretary 
Acheson drew an American defense perime- 
ter which excluded both South Korea and 
Formosa, and the Communists took him at 
his word. 

The North Koreans invaded and suddenly 
the United States reversed its 5-year policy 
in Asia and resisted. So far as I can find 
out, that is the only time our policy makers 
have ever double-crossed the Kremlin. The 
Reds were indignant. 

Who sold the State Department the policy 
of throwing Korea to the Reds? 

No man living—and I say this carefully— 
has exerted a greater influence over Ameri- 
can public opinion and American policy in 
Asia than Prof. Owen Lattimore. In July 
1949, Lattimore wrote: “The thing to do is 
to let South Korea fall but not to let it 
look as though we pushed it.” Previously 
Mr. Lattimore had used the same language 
about Free China. 

At the time Mr. Lattimore wrote, we were 
doing just that. Our military forces were 
being withdrawn from South Korea and as 
a parting gift the administration was recom- 
mending $150,000,000 in economic aid to 
South Korea. to be administered by the ECA. 
We were setting the stage for South Korea 
hi fall, without its looking as if we pushed 

er. 

Our excuse for abandoning the South Ko- 
reans, who were pleading that we stay on 
until their security forces were organized, 
was that we lacked sufficient strength in 
South Korea to resist an outside attack. 
That has been true all along of Berlin, but 
we have kept the United States flag flying 
in Berlin as a symbol of our protection. And 
Berlin has not been attacked. 


Why Hide This Light Under a Bushel? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. TOM STEED 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 11, 1951 


Mr. STEED. Mr. Speaker, mary sec- 
tions of America have been made vic- 
tims again this year of extensive damage 
caused by floods. Heavy and unseasonal 
rains have continued to take an increas- 
ing toll of life and property, despite the 
Government's continued expenditure of 
huge sums for big flood-control dams. 
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Many of these costly projects long 
since have been completed, yet there is 
no section of the Nation which yet can 
say that it is frec from flood danger. 
And from a survey of what already has 
been done, coupled with what is being 
proposed to be done in the flood-control 
program, it is obvious that the time never 
will come when flood danger is elimi- 
nated if we continue to follow the old 
course of action—big dams. 


My State of Oklahoma has been par- 
ticularly hard hit by floods this year. 
Most of this vast damage has resulted in 
areas that never will receive any pro- 
tection from the big-dam program nov 
being carried out. There is only one way 
that real flood control can be built, and 
this is clearly proved by experimental 
projects long since put to the acid test. 

The following editorial from the Okla- 
homa City (Okla.) Times makes the case 
very well for this better type of flood 
control. I sincerely recommend the 
Members of this Congress study these 
facts. We can accomplish two major 
objectives by instituting upstream con- 
servation—it will save vast sums of 
money and it will prevent floods. Mil- 
lions of acres of land will be rebuilt in- 
stead of fiooded by big dams. The edi- 
torial follows: 


Way Hive THIS LIGHT UNDER A BUSHEL? 


For more than 6 weeks Oklahoma has 
been treated to an almost continual story 
of floods on creeks and small rivers, far 
above points selected for big reservoirs. It 
is on these upper watercourses that by far 
the greatest damage has been done, Every- 
body knows this, yet there is a curious lack 
of realization of what it all means. By 
sheer inertia many of the flood-control lead- 
ers have slumped into the attitude that the 
way to stop these floods is to build big down- 
stream reservoirs. 

A way has been found to stop these up- 
stream floods. Yet, due to this curious 
habit thinking, there is a tendency to ig- 
nore the obvious remedy, which is the Wa- 
shita Valley agricultural flood control 
method. 

In 1949 came the first big demonstration, 
when the Cloud Creek watershed treatment 
took care of a 4.6-inch cloudburst while 
neighboring creeks were on a rampage. 

In 1950 the treated portion of West Owl 
Creek displayed an even more spectacular 
job, when 13 inches (at last calculation) of 
rain fell in 36 hours, but was contained 
within banks until the stream had traveled 
a mile and received the big runoff from un- 
treated land. 

In the middle of May 1951, Barnitz Creek, 
near Clinton, received a cloudburst which 
was unofficially recorded at 13 inches by 
many farmers. But it had two detention 
reservoirs, a couple of gully plugs and a lot 
of over-all surface treatment, and it stayed 
within banks while neighboring creeks were 
doing a terrific amount of damage. 

The biggest tract to be treated is that of 
Sandstone creek, in the Cheyenne area, On 
May 16 this area received a heavy down- 
pour, amounting to 4.57 inches, official meas- 
urement, at Cheyenne. Official measure- 
ments were not taken out on the watershed 
itself, but, according to reliable observers, the 
rain everywhere was heavy enough to have 
produced severe floods in previous years. 
Sandstone creek stayed within banks be- 
cause its 65,000-acre watershed had been 
properly treated to stop water where it falls, 

In not a single case has the Washita Val- 
ley treatment failed. 
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Yet there is a disquieting report that the 
Washita Valley program is to be pinched 
down and starved out, at the very time it is 
proving its complete effectiveness. 

The detention dams of this program are 
engineered in advance so they are bound 
to impound the heavy run-off. For instance, 
the Mill Creek project reservoirs have an ag- 
gregate capacity to contain 4.5 inches of run- 
off, even without the other methods. This 
is more than three times the capacity of 
Denison dam, in proportion to size of water- 
shed. This being true, the Washita system 
just can't lose, especially since it has the 
plus values of general conservation treat- 
ment. 

The soi! conservation technicians are timid 
about letting this be known. They don't 
like to offend those who have other plans. 
They need some active and aggressive pro- 
motion and information service. The peo- 
ple are entitled to know what's going on. 


Six Months of the Eighty-second Congress 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANTONI N. SADLAK 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIV™S 
Wednesday, July 11, 1951 


Mr. SADLAK. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
a timely editorial from the Hartford 
(Conn.) Courant which makes a com- 
parison of the accomplishments of this, 
the Eighty-second Congress after 6 
months with the records of the two Con- 
gresses just preceding. The editorial 
could readily be captioned “How we look 
to those who watch us.” 

The Courant editorial follows: 


Six MONTHS OF THE EIGHTY-SECOND CONGRESS 


The record of the first 6 months of the 
Democratic-controlled Eighty-second Con- 
gress is nothing to cheer about. Senator 
Wayne Morse, the Oregon Republican who 
votes most of the time with the Democrats 
on social legislation, called Congress a “do- 
nothing body,” a phrase reminiscent of Presi- 
dent Truman’s condemnation of the Repub- 
lican Eightieth Congress. 
didn’t say that this is the worst, or next to 
the worst, Congress in our history. But he 
told Majority Leader McFartanp that he'd 
have to go a long way back “to find a record 
of as poor accomplishment.” The other 
side, stated by Senator MCFARLAND, is simply 
that the record compiled since January “is 
one no Member need apologize for or 
defend.” 

Between these partisan views the truth 
may have been stated by Editorial Research 
Reports, a nonpartisan organization special- 
izing in following the doings of Congress. 
Its opening paragraph of a summary of the 
record to date states: “Disclosure to the 
American people and to the world at large 
of United States military weakness, immi- 
nent dangers of involvement in global war, 
crime conditions in the Nation’s largest 
cities, and undesirable practices by appointed 
and elected officials was the most notable 
activity of the Eighty-second Congress dur- 
ing its first 6 months.” If there’s much to 
applaud in that, then constructive action 
by legislative bodies needs a new definition. 

Of course, Congress has completed action 
on a few major bills. The draft-law exten- 
sion and the wuniversal-military-training 
measure, troops for Europe, relief loan for 
India, extension of Reciprocal Trade Agree- 
ments Act, and a $2,000,000,000 naval expan- 


Senator MORSE.: 


sion program are among major credits to this 
Congress. But not a single appropriation 
bill had received final approval when the 
new fiscal year began on July 1. The new 
tax bill is still to be completed. All of 
President Truman’s domestic program is 
about as far from being enacted into law as 
when Congress assembled last January. 
Actually this Congress is still only in the 
first months of its legal existence. It may 
put over quite a record before the 1952 elec- 
tion is held. But to date that seems im- 
probable. Actual control of this Congress is 
as conservative as that of the Eightieth Con- 
gress, and perhaps more so. 

The record of Congress is marred by two 
rules pertaining to its own organization and 
procedure. The House restored the veto 
power of its Rules Committee, and Congress 
dropped the one-package appropriation bill 
in favor of a dozen separate bills. These 
changes at the outset of the session fore- 
shadowed a rather barren record. In 6 
months nothing has developed to change 
that expectation. In all, up to July 1, 70 
public laws had been passed. The iniqui- 
tous Eightieth Congress of do-nothing fame 
passed 145 public acts in its first 6 months. 
If number of completed actions is taken as 
the criterion of accomplishment, then this 
Eighty-second Congress is in a bad way. 


T. mute to Citizens Attempting Rescue of 
Seamen From Capsized Naval Craft 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MARGUERITE STITT CHURCH 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 11, 1951 


Mrs. CHURCH. Mr. Speaker, under 
the privilege of extending my remarks in 
the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorD, I wish today 
to pay tribute and give just recognition 
the following young men who, on the 
4th, 5th, and 6th of May 1951 unhesitat- 
ingly, and without concern for self, 
risked full danger in an effort to rescue 
seamen from a capsized naval craft off 
Northwestern University. The city of 
Evanston and the country hails this per- 
manent recognition of their courage: 
William Brobst, Neal Gresham, Mark 
Neilsen, Frank Pendleton, Jack Spring- 
er, Northwestern University; Marine 
Maj. Fred W. Riggs, Jr., Evanston, III.; 
Wallace Gillies, Millard Parker, Ernest 
Twig, Northwestern University; Pvt. 
William Twig, Camp Pickett, Va.; Gor- 
don Barnhart, Northwestern University; 
Lester Minear, John Pflaum, James F, 
Morris, Evanston, Ill.; Ken Hawkins, 
Houston, Tex.; James Anderson, Evans- 
ton, Ill. 


Loyalty Day: May 1 of Each Year Should 
Be a National Event 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 12, 1951 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, there 
is pending before the House Committee 
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on the Judiciary, House Joint Resolu- 
tion 276 introduced by me on June 25, 
1951, at the request of the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars of the United States. 

The resolution provides that the first 
day of May of each year shall be desig- 
nated as Loyalty Day and set aside as a 
special day for the reaffirmation of loyal- 
ty to the United States of America and 
for the recognition by appropriate cere- 
monies of the heritage of American 
freedom. 

Loyalty Day is a conception of one of 
America’s great patriotic organizations— 
the Veterans of Foreign Wars of the 
United States. Starting from a few ob- 
servances in scattered communities in 
the United States, the observance of 
Loyalty Day is fast becoming a national 
custom, 

This year millions of American citizens 
participated in the observance of Loyalty 
Day, as is shown by the following Loyalty 
Day report of the Americanization de- 
partment of the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars of the United States: 


Loyatty Day 


“Loyalty.” That word for the day, Loy- 
alty Day, 1951—given by General of the Army 
Douglas MacArthur in response to a query 
by press representatives at the big New York 
City VFW parade as to What's the good word 
for today, General?”—reverberated through- 
out the Nation on May 1 as the VFW again, 
with the endorsement of the governors of 
States and Territories, set aside one specific 
day for one specifie purpose—reaffrmation 
of faith in and rededication to loyalty to the 
United States. 

Tue 1951 slogan, Loyalty to One “Ism''— 
Americanism! was symbolized by impressive 
and colorful parades in metropolitan centers 
across the country; and innumerable post 
observances in smaller places pointed up the 
fact that the true meaning and intent of 
Loyalty Day is understood throughout the 
Nation. One factor which helped assure the 
success of Loyalty Day 1951 was the whole- 
hearted cooperation of other organizations 
and private citizens, gained by the comrades 
in the field, in these VFW-sponsored non- 
partisan, nonsectarian demonstrations, The 
ladies auxiliary cooperated with the parent 
organization in this program. Outsiders 
cooperated to the extent of offering some ex- 
cellent suggestions for next year. Loyalty 
Day is now recognized as an annual event of 
the VFW. 

Space does not permit listing the many 
observances, but typical were the customary 
large parades on the eastern seaboard in 
Brooklyn, Jersey City, and in New York City, 
the latter somewhat overshadowing in pub- 
licity celebrations in upper New York State, 
including the big parade in Buffalo, and 
combined post observances in a number of 
smaller places. In Idaho, where celebra- 
tions last year were centered in Boise, ob- 
servances were held in every town where 
there is a high school. In New Hampshire, 
the department commander obtained the 
cooperation of the head of the State board 
of education, who directed that suitable 
exercises be held in all high schools, stating: 
“As educators, our first responsibility is to 
develop good, healthy citizens”, thereby giv- 
ing definite emphasis to a point the VFW 
had programed for next year, namely, the 
education of all school children as to why 
they participate in Loyalty Day demonstra- 
tions. Tulsa staged a big parade, as did 
Bremerton, Wash. Texas came in with 
parades. 

Vermont had various types of celebrations, 
with excellent radio coverage, and was com- 
mended by Dorothy Canfield Fisher, noted 
author and one of the three judges of Book 
of the Month Club selections, who “thought 
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the Loyalty Day parade was a fine idea and 
very courageously carried out in spite of the 
rain. But that was symbolic—to be able to 
stand in the rain and dedicate a flag, and 
hear an admirable talk from a fine speaker 
on the need for national unity showed just 
what is needed nowadays, endurance in ded- 
ication to our best ideals.” Wisconsin, In- 
diana, Ohio, and Pennsylvania went all out 
in observances. Montana, Nevada, Wyoming, 
and Utah marked the day. Numerous cities 
in California reported their activities. In 
the deep South, Shreveport, La., and Enter- 
prise, Ala., did their part. The Territories 
of Alaska and Hawaii, and the Cancl Zone, 
extended this rededication to Loyalty out- 
side the cont’nental confines of the United 
States. In fact, from reports at hand, the 
entire Nation observed Loyalty Day with a 
real understanding of what it symbolizes. 

Endorsements were obtained from 49 of the 
51 governors of the States and Territories. 
Mayors throughout the country, in villages 
and cities, proclaimed Loyalty Day. One 
fact must not be lost sight of, that the 
Freedoms Foundation second-place award, in 
national competition, to the VFW for Loy- 
alty Day, 1950, in the “Community Program 
Category, Men's and/or Women’s Clubs“ 
(their designation), on the basis of data 
submitt-d in October 1950 for Loyalty Day, 
May 1, 1950, accorded national recognition 
for this project. This undoubtedly aided in 
obtaining almost unanimous gubernatorial 
endorsement in 1951, which in turn gave 
alded impetus to State celebrations. 

With this support of governors, mayors, 
and municipal authorities, together with the 
cooperation of other organizations, Loyalty 
Day, 1951, as sponsored by the VFW, was an 
unqualified success, with four times the 
events and participation of 1950 which 
marked the first observance on a Nation- 
wide scale. 

Four firsts are recorded in connection with 
Loyalty Day, 1951: The first proclamation 
was again received from the Governor of 
Onio: for the first time, a proclamation was 
issued by the Governor of the Canal Zone; 
the first official and complete report, a most 
comprehensive one, was forwarded to the 
Washington office by the Department of Ne- 
vada; and the last on the list should be well 
noted—the Governor of Maryland not only 
proclaimed May 1, 1951, as Loyalty Day, but 
“each Ist day of Mey thereafter,” the first 
gubernatorial recognition of Loyalty Day as 
an established patriotic day. 

Much preliminary planning went into this 
second Nation-wide observance of Loyalty 
Day. Publicity media were contacted, VFW 
department commanders were alerted and 
requested to appoint Loyalty Day chairmen, 
and individual letters were forwarded to 50 
governors asking their endorsement. These 
could not be identical in view of results 
obtained in 1950, cognizance of State policy, 
and changes in administrative heads. Copies 
of all correspondence, as well as official 
memoranda, kept all department command- 
ers, public relations officers, and Loyalty 
Day chairmen fully informed. All queries 
from individuals and posts, aud there was 
a most encouraging number of the latter, 
were given prompt attention. There was 
much follow-up work, checking, and cor- 
respondence. Radio programs were arranged 
and press releases put out. Immediately 
upon receipt of proclamations, or state- 
ments, all governors were duly thanked. 
All reports and all scrapbooks were ac- 
knowledged. With the cooperation of the 
Kansas City headquarters, a special Loyalty 
Day clip sheet, with pertinent data, was 
sent all VFW posts. The Washington office 
sent out an additional 250; to date has 
written 2,334 letters, and will write more 
as late reports and scrapbooks are received. 
In addition, some 400 clippings have been 
classified and prepared for an over-all scrap- 


book as additional data to again submit to 
Freedoms Foundation. The work list on 
proclamations, which showed an over-all 
gain of 16, has been checked and classified, 
any changes in governors i:. 1952 noted, and 
other preparations already started for Loyalty 
Day 1952. It is hoped each year to show a 
satisfactory increase on the national scale. 

Not only, as was stated by an eminent 
churchman, does “Loyalty Day provide an 
opportunity for a magnificent act of faith 
in our country,” but the celebrations and 
parades impress emphatically on the Ameri- 
can public the stand of the VFW against 
communism and at the same time evoke 
departmental and national publicity of great 
and lasting value. 


Salvaging the Medical Care of Veterans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 12, 1951 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Record an article 
entitled “Salvaging the Medical Care of 
Veterans,” written by Arthur Krock and 
published in the New York Times today. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


IN THE NATION—SALVAGING THE MEDICAL CARE 
OF VETERANS 
(By Arthur Krock) 

WASHINGTON, July 11.—At stake in the 
controversy between Administrator Gray of 
the Veterans’ Administration and the chief 
medical officer, Dr. Paul B. Magnuson, was 
what a Senate group of inquiry referred to in 
its report yesterday as “the best medical care 
available anywhere in the world at any time 
in the world’s history.” If it is to be saved 
from the blight of bureaucracy the report of 
the group, headed by Senator HUMPHREY, Of 
Minnesota, will be one of the principal agents 
of rescue. The other is Dr. Magnuson, who 
declined to resign and insisted on being dis- 
charged in the hope that thus the adminis- 
trative blight could be fully exposed and 
eliminated. 

THE PROGRAM’S SCOPE 

The exposure by the Humphrey subcom- 
mittee was complete, yet at the same time it 
was constructive and objective. Its various 
recommendations for five procedural reforms 
within the Veterans’ Administration and 
three changes in the organic law should pro- 
tect the veterans from the destruction of that 
relationship of the chief medical officer with 
outside medical schools and private physi- 
clans on which, the Senators said, the high 
quality of the program depends. But, stand- 
ing alone, their censure of General Gray for 
his administrative interference would prob- 
ably deter any head of the agency henceforth 
from repeating the acts which culminated 
in the protest of Dr. Magnuson. 

The program affects more than 21,000,000 
veterans, costs the taxpayers $650,000,000 an- 
nually, involves the direct ownership and 
operation of 151 hospitals with 119,400 au- 
thorized beds, and in 1950 provided care for 
more than 100,000 patients daily. Therefore, 
both in nature and in magnitude, the sys- 
tem Dr. Magnuson sought to preserve is 
matched by few Government activities. 
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SUBCOMMITTEE FINDINGS 

Some of the comments and findings of the 
subcommittee, of which Senators HILL, 
Dovctas, Morse, and Nixon were also mem- 
bers, illuminate the gravity of the issue and 


“the need for reform. They follow: 


1. Dr. Magnuson's insistence on being dis- 
missed instead of agreeing to “resign” in an 
exchange of deceptive letters “disclosed the 
existence of a situation which conceivably 
could return the VA medical care program to 
the shambles which made it a national scan- 
dal in 1945.“ Realizing this, the Senate Com- 
mittee on Labor, at the instance of Mr. 
Humpnrey, ordered the inquiry. 

2. By requiring that the witnesses be heard 
in executive session the committee “avoided 
such premature publicity as would involve 
the release of provocative, headline-mak- 
ing, but unchecked, testimony” which 
“might unnecessarily endanger” the rela- 
tionship of the agency with medical schools 
and private physicians, 

SOLVING THE PROBLEM 


3. The “low standards of VA medical care 
in 1945 could * * im no small meas- 
ure be attributed to an addiction on the 
part of the VA to outmoded, rigidly insular, 
and completely uninspired principles of med- 
ical administration.” This condition was 
“revolutionized” when Gen. Omar N. Brad- 
ley became Administrator and put Dr. Paul 
R. Hawley in charge of this section, with 
Dr. Magnuson as assistant. 

4. Their problem was to “create within 
the VA a medical training program of suffi- 
ciently high standards to be accredited by 
recognized professional bodies. Without 
[these] VA hospitals could not offer those 
internships and residencies needed to at- 
tract the best graduates of our medical 
schools.” After arduous efforts they solved 
it by affiliating as many VA hospitals as 
possible with these schools, having first 
aroused and maintained “a feeling of con- 
fidence in the VA" among the medical deans. 

5. They formed a committee of deans on 
the “fundamental concept of identifying a 
veterans’ hospital with the resources of the 
community in which it is located.” 


ADMINISTRATOR'S NIGHTMARE 


6. But shortly after General Gray took 
over, as subsequent developments have made 
apparent, “the relationship of the medical 
schools and of professional men to this 
Program was characterized by a growing 
sense of uneasiness and distrust.” Follow- 
ing Dr. Magnuson’s departure in January 
this “took on terrific impetus and began to 
crystallize in a manner which unquestion- 
ably threatened to destroy completely that 
tripartite relationship on which the entire 
program depended.” Doctors and deans by 
the score prepared to resign, but Dr. Mag- 
nuson urged them not to, expressing confi- 
dence that “the problem would be settled in 
such a way as to maintain the standards 
which had been developed under General 
Bradley and Dr. Hawley.” 

7. In its inquiry the subcommittee dis- 
covered that General Gray “most decidedly 
has directly and personally administered lo- 
cal VA hospitals”, which General Bradley 
“sedulously refrained from doing”; and has 
given nine coeval assistants the authority to 
move in on the individual hospital manager 
and exercise influence over his decisions 
w overlapping matters”; and deal 
directly with “lower echelons” as well. 

8. The result of this “administrator’s 
nightmare” could only have been disastrous 
to the veterans under treatment, the Senate 
group agreed. 

Thanks to Dr. Magnuson, it probably has 
been dispelled in time. 
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Interference of Government in Private 
Business 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH BUTLER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 12, 1951 


Mr. BUTLER of Nebraska. Mr. Pres- 
sident, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp a 
resolution adopted by the board of direc- 
tors of the Nebraska Small Business 
Men's Association on June 15, 1951. 
This resolution will be of interest to the 
Members of the Senate, and I am sure 
to many in Government agencies. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Whereas under the historic system of free 
competitive enterprise, the American peo- 
ple have enjoyed the highest standard of 
living the world has ever known; and 

Whereas this system has guaranteed to our 
citizens the freedom of choice as to business 
and employment thereby encouraging 
thrift and inventive genius and has assured 
protection to private industry; and 

Whereas the free exercise of the privileges 
of this system has increased production of 
the necessities, comforts. and luxuries of life 
and the widest possible distribution of these 
blessings to our people; and 

Whereas a system of Government licens- 
ing of business which has been recently 
suggested by Price Stabilizer Michael V. Di- 
Salle would most certainly prove to be a se- 
rious hindrance to the successful operation 
of the private enterprise system, to the ser- 
vice of free choice in the realm of business 
and to the free play of inventive genius; and 

Whereas the present Government wage- 
price controls have not only failed to accom- 
plish their intended purpose, but have re- 
sulted in increased confusion and uncer- 
tainty throughout our industrial system, 
and increased costs in the manufacture of 
both civilian and military goods: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved, That this board hereby expresses 
its unqualified disapproval of any such sys- 


* tem of Government licensing or other un- 


necessary interference on the part of Gov- 
ernment bureaus or departments limiting 
the right of any citizen to engage in a bus- 
iness of his own choosing; be it further 
Resolved, That this resolution be made a 
part of the minutes of this meeting; be pub- 
lished in the next issue of the Nebraska Bus- 
iness News, with the suggestion that all 
members express their views to all adminis- 
trative officials to whom such recommenda- 
tions would be presented; and that a copy 
be sent to the United States Senators and 
Congressmen representing Nebraska, pro- 
testing the establishment of such a system of 
Government licensing of business. 


Statement of Mrs. India Edwards 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 12, 1951 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 


ment by Mrs. India Edwards, vice 
chairman, Democratic National Com- 
mittee, and director, women’s division, 
at press conference Tuesday, July 10, in 
Washington, D. C.: 


Two months in Europe have brought home 
to me with terrific impact the awful re- 
sponsibility we have for the continuance of 
freedom and liberty in the world and the 
preservation of our way of life. It seems 
to me essential that we feel, and give evi- 
dence that we feel, great confidence in our- 
selves and our allies. We are embarked upon 
a crusade for freedom which must be suc- 
cessful for the price of failure is annihila- 
tion. 

Eleven other nations have joined us in 
this great undertaking and more will join 
us. But the fact remains that we here in 
the United States are the ones upon whom 
the greatest share of effort, financial sacri- 
fice, and responsibility rests. We must, be- 
cause we are strong and mature, by our ex- 
ample inspire in others a sense of confidence 
in our purpose and in our ability to dis- 
charge it. Part of this process of inspiring 
confidence in others consists in making 
them feel that we believe in them. But the 
larger part consists in making them know 
that we believe in ourselves—that we are 
strong, stable, united, and mature. 

“What will happen to you and to us if 
you have more inflation in your country?” 
was the question most often asked of me 
during my travels. People everywhere and 
in all walks of life asked that question, 
They fear inflation for they know its evils; 
they have lived with it for a long time and 
they know that if we, the most stable coun- 
try on earth, allow inflation to go unbridled 
it will destroy us and them and make pos- 
sible the collapse of capitalism which the 
Communists are counting on. It is not 
enough to be militarily strong; we must be 
economically strong, too. 

My answer always was that our Congress 
would not allow inflation to increase. I was 
confident that the Defense Production Act 
of 1950 would be extended and strengthened. 
I still have that confidence even though I 
had word aboard the Liberte that only a 
stop-gap bill had been passed. The con- 
sumers have been slow to make known their 
desire in the matter, but I am certain neither 
they nor our Congressmen want to weaken 
our efforts toward building for security and 
stability. A workable, good control bill will 
be passed before July 31, I am sure. 

And I also believe that the Congress will 
appropriate the full $8,500,000,000 mutual- 
security program to give economic, military, 
and technical help to friendly nations. I 
also believe that the Congress will make it 
possible to continue a strong Voice of Amer- 
ica. I am sure the welfare of the Nation 
comes ahead of political considerations in 
the heart and mind of every man and woman 
on Capitol Hill and for that reason I am 
confident that after all the discussion, the 
decision to continue the foreign aid and 
international information programs on an 
effective scale will be affirmative. Too much 
is at stake. 

Traveling in Italy, Austria, Germany, Den- 
mark, Belgium, Luxemburg, and France 
gives concrete proof of the value of the 
Marshall plan. Without it there could have 
been little rebuilding in the war-devastated 
countries and the productive capacity of 
these countries would have remained at a 
very low level without the economic and 
technical aid that has been given to them 
by us. 

As I see it, the information program has 
a twofold task: First, to counteract the 
propaganda and falsehoods of communism 
and simultaneously to present and interpret 
the real nature and purpose of our foreign 
policy; second, to help cement the associa- 


- tion of free peoples by increasing knowledge 
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people, its institutions, and its achievements 
in such a way as to inspire confidence in us, 
in our purpose, and in the task in which 
we are all engaged for our common defense 
and for the preservation of our essential 
values. 

The information program had much to do, 
in my estimation, with the results of the 
recent French elections, These results proved 
again that there is no quick or easy way to 
defeat militant communism but they were 
encouraging for the Communist Party suf- 
fered losses that were the greatest it has 
experienced in France since 1936. It may be 
recalled without blasphemy that there was 
more joy in heaven over one sinner saved 
than over 99 just men who gained due re- 
ward for their virtue. This same principle 
of assessment may be applied to the signifi- 
cance of the recent French elections if we 
are to understand and properly evaluate their 
importance. 

The Communist Party lost approximately 
75 seats, including the former Progressist“ 
Deputies, who always voted with the Com- 
munist group. This loss of seats will have a 
considerable effect on the working capacity 
of the assembly. It will also make the task 
of internal Communist propaganda harder, 
since there will be 75 fewer active propa- 
gandists traveling free and garbed with the 
dignity of deputy. 

In addition to its losses of seats, the Com- 
munist Party suffered a loss of about 500,000 
in the popular vote. The Communist Party 
lost votes in 35 industrial cr semi-industrial 
departments—it is, of course, in this category 
of department that the Communist Party 
propaganda machine focuses its most intense 
fire on the workers through the Communist- 
dominated labor federation. The Commu- 
nist Party also lost heavily in 44 agricultural 
departments. The Communist Party won 
votes—totaling about 31,000—in 11 depart- 
ments only. More than one quarter of the 
500,000 votes lost by the Communists were in 
the Paris area, comprising the suburbs tra- 
ditionally known as the Red suburbs. 

It is an incontrovertible fact that the 
French Communist Party is still the leading 
party in France and that it polled about 28 
percent of the votes. The thought that 
about 5,000,000 French men and women voted 
Communist is a sobering one indeed. But the 
fact remains that in spite of the prodigious 
efforts made by the party machine both in 
organization of the electoral campaign and 
in propaganda—in the Department of the 
Seine alone the Communists are said to have 
spent in the first 4 months of 1951 over 700,- 
000,000 francs— ($2,000,000) in posters, pam- 
phlets, publications, and handouts of various 
kinds, not counting innumerable get- 
togethers, mass meetings and popular politi- 
cal manifestations masquerading under 
sports events, women's groups, youth groups, 
etc. The Communists lost 500,000 votes in- 
cluding a large proportion in their chosen 
strongholds of labor, and the suburbs of 
Paris. When you consider that the entire 
Communist electoral campaign was based on 
the principle of the deliberate exploitation 
of emotions arising from (a) fear of war, (b) 
sense of insecurity, (c) protests against rising 
prices, (d) protests against inadequate wages, 
(e) craving for peace, (f) traditional class 
struggle, (g) dissatisfaction with govern- 
ments, (h) hatred of foreigners, and that all 
these might be expected to yield a substan- 
tial crop of protest votes, then the signifi- 
cance of the actual results becomes apparent. 

Another result, perhaps even more im- 
portant, of the elections, was the defeat of 
all the candidates who went to the public 
on a neutralist platform. When you think 
of the dynamite, from an emotional view- 
point, of a position which seems to offer a 
solution whereby France can stay out of the 
issues which might bring about her destruc- 
tion, this total failure of the neutralists 
is one of the most encouraging and most 
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revealing things that has occurred since the 
war. This result answers the loaded ques- 
tion (which was assiduously spread by our 
enemies and echoed by the doubters and the 
faint of heart): “Will the French fight?” 

The Italian elections, while not as im- 
portant in the over-all picture as the French 
ones were nonetheless a serious set-back for 
the Communist Party. Because it lost a 
large number of the towns and cities it won 
4 years ago the Communist stranglehold in 
these places is broken even though more 
than one-third of the Italian voters voted for 
the Communists and the pro-Communist 
branch of the Socialist Party. ` 

In both Italy and France I saw posters 
urging the citizens to vote against American 
imperialism; against candidates whom the 
opposition called the tools of Truman and 
Wall Street imperialism. The fact that the 
Communists suffered defeat in both coun- 
tries proves that the French and Italians are 
not in sympathy with these sentiments but 
the large popular vote of the Communist 

Party in both countries also proves that our 
task is far from finished. We still must in- 
form even our friends of the truth of our 
purpose and we must continue to give them 
economic and technical assistance. 

One case where the true aim of American 
foreign policy helped to defeat the Commu- 
nist Party was told to me by a Frenchman. 

René Pleven, former Premier of France, 
campaigned vigorously in his department in 
Brittany seeking to counteract the Commu- 
nist propaganda which claims that the 
United States seeks war. “Papa Truman is 
no warmonger. He wants peace above all 
else. He works constantly for peace. I 
know for I have had many talks with him. 
Take my word for this.” And the voters did 
take his word for only the third force won 
in his department, no Communists, no 
Gaullists. 


Army Cancels Appointment of Educator 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GRAHAM A. BARDEN 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 12, 1951 


Mr. BARDEN. Mr. Speaker, I have 
been requested to have printed in the 
Record the following news item which 
appeared in the Goldsboro News-Argus 
of Friday, July 6, 1951: 


ARMY CANCELS APPOINTMENT OF EDUCATOR 


WINsTON-SALEM.—The Army has canceled 
Dr. Ralph Brimley’s appointment to its edu- 
cational mission to Japan at the request of 
the American Federation of Labor. 

Dr. Brimley, who is Forsyth County super- 
intendent of schools, had been granted leave 
of absence by the county commissioners to 
take part in a 7-month leadership mission to 
Japan, beginning in August. 

This morning, however, he received a let- 
ter signed by Col. John E. Keough regretting 
to inform him that he had been relieved 
from the assignment and an alternate had 
been appointed. 

The letter explained that when the in- 
vitation first had been issued by the Army, 
it had been unaware of the controversial 
labor issues in which Dr. Brimley had been 
inyolved, but that the circumstances had 
been called to the Army’s attention by the 
A. F. of L. 

Dr. Brimley said this morning, “I don’t 
know of any controversy with the labor folks. 
This seems to be an outgrowth of one talk I 
made back to the teachers in May of this 
year.” 


In May a group of county teachers formed 
the Forsyth County Federation of Teachers 
and asked the A. F. of L. for a charter. At 
that time Dr. Brimley urged the teachers to 
use the North Carolina Education Associa- 
tion to deal with any grievances they had. 

And he added: “I do not believe I would 
recommend to schools elsewhere a teacher 
who has been active in a union in this 
country.” 

Later C. A. Fink, president of the North 
Carolina Federation of Labor, said Dr. Brim- 
ley’s speech was “undemocratic, un-Amer- 
ican, uncivilized, and non-Christian.” 

This morning Dr. Brimley said he had not 
asked for the assignment to Japan but that 
he was “flattered by it.” He was 1 of 15 
educators in the Nation who had been in- 
vited to take part in the mission. 

“But,” he added, “it does not taste good 
to be fired from an assignment based on 
charges by Mr. Fink and Mr. Green.” (Wil- 
liam Green is the national president of the 
A. F. of L.) 


Mr. Speaker, to me it is most re- 
grettable that an outstanding educator 
who has been recognized for years as a 
leader in the field of education should 
be the victim of such action by an officer 
of the United States Army acting in his 
official capacity. If it is to be the policy 
of the United States Army, or Col. John 
E. Keough representing the Army, to let 
any labor organization or organized mi- 
nority group dictate to it, then we should 
know it now. 

I personally checked the accuracy of 
this news article with Colonel Keough. 
He found no criticism as to the accuracy 
of the reporting. I; therefore, feel it 
should be a part of the permanent rec- 
ords of the Government for those to 
have access to who might at some time 
in the future have the name of Colonel 
Keough up for consideration. 


Federal Income and Outgo 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 
HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 12, 1951 


Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the RECORD, 
I include an article from the Christian 
Science Monitor on the Federal income 
and outgo and showing that the Truman 
administration either through stupid- 
ity or design has never known the cor- 
rect score: 

FEDERAL INCOME Last 5 Years Far ABOVE 

Oro 


(By Harold Fleming) 


New YorK.—Now that the final returns 
are in on budget results for the fiscal year 
1951, which ended on June 30, budget fans 
here note that the public may be suffering 
from some extraordinary misapprehension 
about the twin subjects of budget and in- 
flation. 

Following are some of the facts which do 
not seem to count in public—and official— 
calculations on this subject: 

1. The final result for the 12 months end- 
ing June 30 (generally called the fiscal year 
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1951) was a budget surplus of about $4,000,- 
000,000. 

This contrasts with a Treasury estimate 
published less than 6 months ago of a deficit 
of about $2,700,000,000. 

Thus the Treasury was overpessimistic to 
the tune of approximately $6,700,000,000 in 
the brief period of 6 months, or at the rate 
of about $13,000,000,000 a year. 


BAD ESTIMATES CREATE CONGRESSIONAL 
SKEPTICISM 


This may go far to explain the skepticism 
of Congressmen about the estimates on the 
future now being used by the Treasury to 
justify higher tax rates and by the Presi- 
dent to justify stiffer controls. This rate of 
error, if applied to administration estimates 
for the current fiscal year ending next June, 
would considerably more than wipe out the 
total gap which they say must now be cov- 
ered by additional taxes. 

2. So far the Korean war seems to have 
helped the Treasury’s operations, not hurt 
them or, to put it another way, to have 
balanced the budget, not unbalanced it, or, 
to put it still a third way, to have been 
deflationary rather than inflationary—to go 
by the customary reasoning that a budget 
surplus deflates the economy and a budget 
deficit inflates it. 

Thus in January 1950, just over 18 months 
ago, when the Korean war was not in sight, 
the Treasury forecast the fiscal 1951 results 
as a deficit of $5,100,000,000. In January 
1951 however, after 6 months of the war, this 
was revised to a deficit of only $2,700,000,000. 
But now, after 12 months of war, the result 
is a surplus of $4,000,000,000. While the Jan- 
uary 1950 to January 1951 improvement can 
be explained by the two tax increases yoted 
by Congress last year, none of the recent 
January-June improvement can be ex- 
plained. 


INFLATION NOT EXPLAINED BY DEFICITS 


3. In fact, no part of the postwar inflation 
can be explained by budget deficits. For the 
five fiscal years from July 1, 1946, to June 30, 
1951, the Federal budget has had an aggre- 
gate surplus of approximately $8,000,000,- 
000—the product of the following annual 
results (in billions of dollars): 


Fiscal year: Deficit Surplus 
11 ᷣ EE SS a $0. 754 
10B na eee 8. 419 
1949 __ „ “Slee nos 
1950 3,122 — a 
196; ER EES A 4.0 

5-year total 4. 933 13. 173 


It is, of course, not clear what this implies. 
But one conjecture runs against the prophets 
of immediate further inflation., It is that 
the postwar inflation was a delayed result of 
the wartime (1942-46) deficits (totaling 
around $200,000,000,000). But this implies 
that budget results take some years to affect 
the economy. This, however, could mean 
that the postwar surpluses might have a 
mildly deflationary result in the next 5 years, 
or, in other words, that the price trend in 
the next few years might be influenced more 
by recent budget surpluses than by possible 
future budget deficits. 

INCOME EXCEEDS OUTGO BY $20,000,000,000 


4. These are on a bookkeeping 
basis. But it is only when Treasury opera- 
tions are reported on a net cash operating 
basis that their effect on the national econ- 
omy shows. The Treasury’s figures on net 
cash operating income or outgo show how 
much money the Treasury has actually taken 
in or paid out on balance, They allow for 
such things as the amount it takes in for and 
pays out from social-security trust accounts. 
And on this basis the Treasury’s postwar re- 
sults are even more deflationary. 

It has taken in, in the last 5 years, about 
$20,000,000,000 more than it has paid out. 
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The results by years are as follows (in bil- 
lions of dollars): 

Net Net 
income outgo 


Fiscal year: 


$2.2 


2.2 
BUDGET ESTIMATES HELD POLITICAL WEAPON 


5. Official overpessimism on budget results 
seems to have become a habit. 

Thus, for instance, President Truman in 
his first 1951 request for new taxes estimated 
that the current (fiscal) year would show ex- 
penditures of about $71,000,000,000 and reve- 
nues of about $55,000,000,000 for a deficit of 
about $16,000,000,000; so he asked for $16,- 
000,000,000 in new taxes. But since then the 
Treasury has cut its estimate of expenditures 
to around $69,000,000,000 and raised its esti- 
mate of income to around 859,000, 000, 000. 
This lowers its estimated deficit to around 
$10,000,000,000. The staff of the Congres- 
sional Joint Internal Revenue Committee, 
however, estimates 1951-52 income around 
$61,000,000,000. This would lower the esti- 
mated deficit to around $8,000,000,000. 

It might be remarked parenthetically that 
this postwar official tendency to overpes- 
simism reverses the official tendency to op- 
timism of the 1930's. Thus, while President 
Truman tends to paint the budget picture 
far too dark, his predecessor in office devel- 
oped the habit of predicting each January a 
bad deficit for each current fiscal year, but a 
balanced budget for the fiscal year ending 
17 months later. 

Whether the miscalculation was inten- 
tional or not, it was politically helpful to the 
maker. In the 1930’s and up to World War 
II the tradition of annual budget balance 
was still strong, and it would have been 
politically unwise to predict a continuing 
deficit. But since World War II budget defi- 
cits have ceased to be a political handicap, 
and, on the other hand, predictions of deficit 
help out an argument for higher tax rates. 


The Genocide Convention, What It Is and 
Where It Is 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. USHER L. BURDICK 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 12, 1951 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, the 
avowed purpose of this law passed by 
the United Nations—called a conven- 
tion—is to outlaw the killing of a whole 
race. No one government can be found 
today that would countenance any such 
doctrine. Russia is probably the best 
experienced country in killing people, but 
even there no particular race has been 
picked out. Any group interfering with 
the Communist “ism” is liquidated or 
sent to the Siberian prison camps. And 
no genocide agreement would prevent 
Russia from exterminating those who 
oppose the Communist program. Only 
one government in modern times has 
indulged in the practice of exterminat- 
ing a race and that was Germany under 
the Hitler dictatorship. It was not the 
action of the German people, but the 
act of a fanatic who came to power in 
a great country against the wishes of the 


people, That dictatorship does not now 
exist. 

This genocide convention goes further 
than outlawing race killing. It provides 
outlawing of: First, killing members of 
a group; second, causing serious bodily 
or mental harm to members of a group; 
third, deliberately inflicting on the group 
conditions of life calculated to bring 
about its physical destructicn in whole 
or in part; and fourth, forceably trans- 
ferring children of the group to another 
group. j 

The purpose of the convention is to 
transfer criminal jurisdiction of all sig- 
natory countries to the United Nations 
for trial and punisument. Suppose 
someone in the United States makes a 
statement that is alleged to have caused 
great mental harm to some group or even 
a member of the group and a complaint 
is made. What happens? The individ- 
ual charged is brought not before our 
courts to answer to the offense, as is pro- 
vided in the Constitution of the United 
States, but he is apprehended and tried 
and punished by some court authorized 
to act by the United Nations. An Amer- 
ican citizen in California who might 
make some remark about a group or a 
member of a group, in a speech, finds 
himself under the jurisdiction of the 
United Nations and can be tried any- 
where—in this country or any other—for 
the crime he is alleged to have commit- 
ted in injuring the feelings of a group 
or a member of a group. 

If this genocide convention is ap- 
proved by two-thirds of the Senators 
present and voting, it becomes the su- 
preme law of this land and thus the 
protection granted to citizens of this 
country by the Constitution guarantee- 
ing free speech and a free press and the 
right to be tried in the courts of this 
country has been denied. Our Consti- 
tution and our laws have been set aside 
by the approved convention of the United 
Nations. 

This genocide converition must be de- 
feated, but it is the intention to have it 
approved by the Senate at this session 
of Congress. 

It should now be plain that the pre- 
meditated intention of the United Na- 
tions is to build a supergovernment set- 
ting aside any part of the Constitution 
or any law in this country or any other 
that conflicts with the superior intelli- 
gence and acumen of the representatives 
to the United Nations. 

The words of Patrick Henry still live: 
“Eternal vigilance is the price of liberty.” 


No Time To Scuttle and Run 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. EDMUND P. RADWAN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 12, 1951 

Mr. RADWAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orD, I include the following editorial from 
the Buffalo Evening News under date of 
July 11, 1951; 


-~ overstated his case. 
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No Time To SCUTTLE AND RUN 


In any appraisal of the administration’s 
frantic campaign to save its economic sta- 
bilization program from congressional emas- 
culation, there is a basic premise that needs 
to be bluntly stated at once: This is no time 
for Congress to adopt the policy of scuttle 
and run. 

It is no time for it either to scuttle the 
mobilization, just when it is hitting its stride, 
or to run from the economic stabilization 
measures it eagerly enacted less than a year 
ago. 

Congress went into this program with its 
eyes presumably wide open. It did so in the 
expectation that tooling-up would consume 
the better part of a year, and that the worst 
pinch on the civilian economy would come 
during the second year. If all went well, it 
was assumed that the most critical period 
would then be past. But it was the moment 
when rearmament was hitting its stride that 
was fraught with the greatest inflationary 
peril. Or so it was supposed a year ago. 

That moment is now. But Congress, ap- 
parently turned complacent by cease-fire talk 
and under tremendous pressure from assort- 
ed lobbying groups, suddenly seems bent on 
undercutting the mobilization and virtually 
repudiating the very stabilization measures 


on which, last September, it was far ahead of 


the administration. 

It was to counter this scuttle-and-run 
thinking that Mobilization Director Charles 
E. Wilson took to the air Monday night in his 
hard-hitting bid for public support for the 
powers and tools the administration says it 
needs to carry on. 

The propriety and accuracy of much that 
he said is open to question. His sincerity, 
stemming from genuine alarm, is not. He 
He blamed some things 
on inflation that sound much more like the 
result of flagrant profiteering or sloppy pro- 
curement—as, for instance, a 1-year increase 
of nearly 150 percent in the price the Army 
pays for wool shirts. He blithely credited 
price-wage controls with checking inflation 
this spring, while utterly ignoring the de- 
cisive impact of credit restraints and the 
more basic effect of a better-than-balanced 
budget. He said nothing about the Federal 
Government leading the way in sacrificing 
nonessentials. 

But, granting all this, the earnestness of 
his appeal gave it a dynamic, dramatic effec- 
tiveness that no Congressman will be dis- 
posed to underestimate. And his challenge 
to housewives to keep tabs on today’s prices 
so they can be checked against prices a year 
from now packed a wallop no Congressman 
will fail to feel. 

This is unquestionably an issue on which 
every vote will be called to account in the 
1952 campaign—in the light of the price sit- 
uation then existing. If Congress gives the 
administration the anti-inflation law it de- 
mands, it can then hold the administration 
strictly to account for results. If Congress 
scuttles or weakens the present law and 
prices run away, it is the antiadministra- 
tion Congressmen who will have to do the 
answering in the 1952 campaign. 

There is only one assumption on which 
any Congressman who voted for the Stabili- 
zation Act a year ago can justify a vote to 
scuttle it now. This is by placing his bet 
on deflation instead of inflation in the year 
ahead. And the only assumption on which 
that bet makes sense is that the mobiliza- 
tion itself will be slowed to a walk. We do 
not write off that possibility; on the con- 
trary, it is well within the power of Con- 
gress to insure deflation by cutting back the 
preparedness program. Already the signs 
of that sort of complacency are ominous. 
But does any prudent American, concerned 
for his country’s safety, think we dare re- 
lax just when we are beginning to hit our 
productive stride? 

If we can carry on as planned, these next 
few months are critical. Civilian supplies 
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will be at their tightest, and money at its 
most plentiful. The stage will be set for 
explosive inflation, and it could be touched 
off by any incident that starts a wave of 
panic buying. Price-wage controls, with all 
their faults in dealing with day-to-day sit- 
uations, would then be indispensable to keep 
prices from running away. 

We have no illusion that price controls are 
likely to be administered smoothly or fairly. 
We have little doubt that they will breed 
many an economic fiasco if Congress leaves 
them in force. We are appalled and dis- 
gusted by the crude politics the administra- 
tion has played in building its enforcement 
machine. But we submit that if controls 
were needed a year ago (when the admin- 
istration was not ready for them), they are 
more needed now. We are just entering 
the critical period, and should be through it 
in another year, perhaps even another 6 
months. By then, barring total war, the 
News expects to be clamoring as loudly as 
anyone in the country for their removal. 
We just do not think it is safe to do it now. 


Fourth of July Message to the People of 
Greece 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD A. GARMATZ 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 12, 1951 


Mr. GARMATZ. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I am priv- 


- ileged to insert in the Recorp the Fourth 


of July message delivered to the people 
of Greece, via the Voice of America, by 
the Honorable Athanase G. Politis, 
Greek Ambassador to the United States: 


I am most happy of the opportunity to 


speak through the Voice of America, to the 
people of Greece, on the anniversary of 
American independence. 

On the Fourth of July, in the year 1776, 
in a simple home in the city of Philadelphia, 
a number of inspired men signed a brief 
message that was to change the tide of his- 
tory. By this precious document, the fa- 
mous American Declaration of Independ- 
ence, the founders of the American Nation 
declered “that all men are created equal, 
that they are endowed by their Creator with 
certain unalienable rights.” 

These words, which were the product of 
much meditation and burning faith in lib- 
erty, became the inspiration of the people 
who fought for the great ideals of liberty, 
won their political independence and estab- 
lished a union of free men. 

To realize the universal importance of 
this great American Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, it is enough to picture what the 
situation of the world would be in our own 
time if there had been no struggle for 
freedom in America. 

Liberty in the United States is more 
than an ideal. It is an integral part of 
the American way of life. 

It is a state to be enjoyed by every citi- 
zen. A magnet that has drawn to this coun- 
try people of all nationalities and all reli- 
gions. And to these people, the many boun- 
ties of America have provided the means 
to search for private happiness and at the 
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same time to contribute to the greatness 
of the Nation. 

Liberty, more than anything else, means 
equality of opportunity. 

America provides that equality in the full- 
est sense of the word. 

To each citizen is given the opportunity to 
build a future which is limited only by his 
individual abilities and his will to work. 
There is no greater motivating force than 
the opportunity for individual development. 
And this is the secret of America’s greatness. 
A greatness that is based on justice and de- 
cency with equal opportunity for all. 

The great progress which this nation has 
made in the sciences and other fields, and 
her ability to exploit so fully her resources 
and wealth, are the products of the freedoms 
which this Nation enjoys. 

The ideals of liberty have always inspired 
the foreign policy of the United States. For 
it is the basic faith of the American people 
that peace can only be secured through jus- 
tice and freedom, And it is the belief of 
the American people that war would be 
avoided and humanity allowed to travel 
down peaceful roads if the people of the 
nations of the world could express their 
thoughts and feelings in the light of reason, 

It is this firm faith which the American 
people have in the concept of liberty which ` 
is the source of the moral power that has 
given to the United States ideological lead- 
ership of the free world. It is this demo- 
cratic heritage which is the hope of the 
world. 

America is in the forefront of the struggle 
to preserve these great ideals. As she fought 
for liberty and won it 175 years ago, so today 
she is ready to defend it. Her strength lies 
in her faith and she has dedicated this in- 
vincible strength to the cause of freedom, 


